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from  Illinois  . 

Little  Spice  . 

Maple  Tea  . 

Party  Clothes  for  Our.  . 

Surprise  . 

Calling  the  Family  Doctor . 

Canapes,  Goose  Liver . 

Candies,  Christmas  . 

Candies  That  Are  Different.... 

Candy.  Blutworst  . 

Candy-Chocolate  Taffy  . 

Candy,  Bon  Bons  . 

Candy,  Cinnamon  Chips  . 


Cake. 

Cake, 

Cake, 

Cake, 

Cake, 

Cake, 

Cake, 

Cake, 

Cake. 

Cake, 


Cakes 

Cakes, 

Cakes, 

Cakes, 

Cakes. 


108 

821 

837 


257 

501 

883 

685 

837 

882 

057 

085 

540 

913 

837 

837 

853 

024 

377 

505 

685 

830 

572 
554 
750 

573 
007 
281 

37 

912 

085 

193 

912 

912 

756 

788 

685 

143 

912 
505 
304 
883 
085 
750 
685 
057 
109 
883 
527 

913 
540 
933 

,  145 
,  145 
.  145 
.  9,33 
.  145 


Candy,  Divinity  Fudge  . 

Candy — Lollipops  . 

Candy-making  for  Profit  . 

Candy  Maple  Sugar  Fudge . 

Marshmallow  Fudge  . 

Molasses  . 

Plum  Pudding  . 

Stuffed  Dates  . 

Sugared  Walnuts  . 

Uncooked  Fondant  ..883. 

Baked  Beans  . 377. 

Beef  . 

Carrots 
Chicken 


Candy. 
Candy. 
Candy, 
Candy. 
Candy, 
Candy. 
Canning 
Canning 
Canning 
Canning 
Canning 
Canning 
Canning 
Canning 
Canning 
Canning 
Canning- 
Canning 
Canning 
Canning, 
Canning, 
Canning 
Canning 
Canning 
Canning 


. 56, 

Contest,  International .  . 

Corn  . 

Corn  Chowder . 

Elderberries  . 

Fruit  Juice  . 

Fruit  Macedoine  . 

Meats  and  Vegetables. 

Mushrooms  . 

Notes  . 

Oven  . 

Painless  Summer . 

Peaches  . 

Peppers  . 

Pineapple  . 

Plum  Tomatoes  . 


Canning  Pumpkin 
Canning  Quinces 


913 

830 

41 

109 

913 

007 

913 

933 

145 

913 

550 

145 

773 

881 

572 

710 

772 

820 

024 

717 

656 

572 

550 

820 

400 

750 

701 

556 

772 

773 
788 
772 
504 
717 
145 
541 


Canning  Recipes,  Blue  Ribbon.. 

Canning  Rhubarb  . 

Canning  Sandwich  Spread . 

Canning  Sausage  . 

Canning  Strawberries  . 

Canning  Strawberries  and 

Rhubarb  . 993 

Canning  Tomato  Juice  .  771 

Canning  Tomatoes  .  772 

Canning  Vegetable  Harlequin...  7i2 
Canning  Vegetable  Soup  Mixture.  7S8 
Canning  Vegetables,  Short 

Method  .  7<3 

Capers,  Mock  .  <94 

Cards.  Preparing  Old .  872- 

Carpet.  Hooked  Stair  .  47 

Carrot  Conserve  .  872 

Carrot.  Useful.  The  .  93 

Cereals,  Homemade  . 29.  143 

Cheese  Cake  .  279 

Cheese  Ramekins  .  50 

Cheese  Souffle  .  56 

Cherries.  Black,  Preserved  .  573 

Cherries.  Imitation  Maraschino..  773 

Cherries  With  Rice  .  573 

Cherry  Conserve  .  573 

Cherry  Marmalade  Black  .  573 

Cherry  Souffle  .  573 


Cherry  Time  Again  .  573 

Chicken,  Creamed  .  931 

Chicken  Creole  . 

Chicken  en  Casserole  . 

Chicken  Loaf  . 

Chicken  Luncheon  . 

Chicken,  I’otatoes  StufTed  With.. 
Chicken.  Recipes  for  Canned.... 
Children.  Home  Occupations  for 

Children’s  Wardrobe.  The - 

Chili  Con  Came  . 025. 

Chili  Sauce.  Prize  . 108, 

Chili  Sauce.  Unspiced  . 

Chocolate,  Coating  . 

Chop  Suey  . . . 

Chowder,  Fresh  Fish  . 

Christmas  Fare  . 

Christmas  Gifts,  Candy  and 

Cookies  for  . 

Christmas  Gifts  That  the 

Children  Can  Make  . 

Christmas  on  the  Plains  . 

Church,  Helping  the  Country.  17, 

Church  Needs,  Financing  . 

Church  Sales,  More  Suggestions 

for  . 

Chutney  . 

Chutnev.  English  Mint  . 

Clam  Bake,  New  England  Barrel 

Clam  Broth  de  Luxe  . 

Cocoa  Syrup.  Prepared  . 

Combinations  in  Making  Over.... 

Community  Spirit.  The  . 

Conserve,  Citron  . 

Cookies,  Carrot  . 

Cookies,  Drop  White  . 

Cookies,  Molasses  Drop  . 

Cookies,  Mother’s  Oatmeal  . 

Cookies,  Nut  . 

Cookies,  Pin-wheel  . 

Cookies,  Raisin  . 

Cookies,  Sour  Cream  . 

Cookies,  Sugar  . 057. 

Community  Council  Plan  . 

Correspondence  Diary,  A . 

Country  Woman  in  Europe  . 

Cream,  Whipping  . 

Croup,  A  Child  With  . 

Crullers,  Chocolate  . 

Crullers,  Cornmeal  . 

Crullers,  Cream  . 

Crullers,  French  . 

Crullers,  Lemon  . 

Crullers,  Molasses  . 

Crullers,  Potato 


931 

Dates,  Stuffed  . 

Daughter  Brings  Home  Her 

257 

Decorating,  An  Adventure  in 

931 

Home  . 

085 

931 

Diary.  Keeping  a  . 

16 

92 

Diet  and  the  Depression  . 

882 

377 

Doughnut  Turns  Out  to  Be  a 

903 

Cruller  . 

009 

789 

Doughnuts,  Basic  Recipe  . 

257 

757 

Doughnuts,  Comfort  . 

257 

421 

Doughnuts,  Filled  . 

521 

37 

•Doughnuts  in  Variety  . 

257 

353 

Doughnuts,  New  England 

912 

Molasses  . 607, 

731 

Doughnuts,  Potato  . 

257 

913 

Dressing  for  Clambake  .  . . 

657 

Dried  Beef  and  Sausage  . 

.37 

912 

Dumplings  . . . 

485 

E 

024 

72 

Egg  Balls  . 

353 

41 

Egg.  Pengiun  . 

504 

Electricity  in  the  Home  . 

948 

701 

789 

F 

541 

353 

Farm  AVoman  and  Her  AArork... 

717 

352 

Fashions  of  1832  . 

717 

Feet,  AAre  Women  and  Our . 

084 

773 

Fever  Thermometer,  Using  a... 

933 

923 

Fish  Cakes  . 

039 

Fishnets  and  Raffia  Embroidery 

050 

92 

Floor  Wax  . 

93 

Curing  the  Common 
Currant  Bar-le-Due 
Custard,  Angel  . . . 


Cold 


505 

913 

883 

39 

657 

913 

008 

352 

700 

873 

948 

609 

009 

(kill 

009 

609 

009 

009 

873 

700 

527 


Floors,  Treatment  of  Oak  . 

Flowers,  Blue  . 

Food  Requirements  . 

Food  Requirements  of  Children. 

Four  Favorite  Recipes  . 

From  the  Little  Brpwn  House 


From  the  Things  at  Hand 


421, 


Frozen  Desserts 
Furniture  Polish 


the 

on 

G 


Easy  AVay. 
Cloths . 


,  .485, 


Gingerbread  . . . 

Gingerbread.  Christmas  . 

Gingerbread,  Molasses  . 

Girls,  Delinquent  . 

Glass,  Broken  . 

Glass.  Desert  . . . 

Gloves.  Rubber  . 

Good  Things  for  Thanksgiving. 


700 

788 

72 

948 

281 

041 

040 

041 

550 


837 

913 

882 

352 

772 

750 

008 

883 


4 
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Goose,  Roast  .  912 

Graham  Gems  .  41 

Greens,  Spring  . . ' ,  256 

Griddle  Cakes.  Graham  .  554 

Growing  Pains,  The  So-called.. .  788 

H 

Half -pint  Idens,  A  Few .  624 

Ilam,  Cooking  Old  .  256 

Ham,  Deviled  .  499 

Hasenpfeffer  .  93 

Hawthorn,  English  . !!.  92 

Head  Cheese  .  944 

Heaven’s  First  Law  .  625 

Hot-weather  Novelties  .  640 

Household  Change,  A  .  461 

Household  Repairs,  Making. 43,  420 


I 

lee  Cream,  Cocoa  . 641 

Ice  Cream,  Fruit  .  624 

Ice  Cream,  Homemade  .  609 

Ice  Cream,  Maple  Parfait  .  169 

Ice  Cream.  Orange  Mousse .  641 

Ice  Cream  Peach  Mousse  .  641 

Ice  Cream,  Persimmon  .  853 

Ice  Cream,  Pineapple  Mousse...  641 
Ice  Cream,  Strawberry  Mousse.  641 

Ice  Cream.  Vanilla  .  641 

Ice  Cream,  Vanilla  Custard....  641 

Icing.  Soft  . 257,  323 

Interesting  Winter  Ahead,  An..’  949 
Isolated  Women  .  684 


J 


Jam,  Sour  Cherry  .  556 

Javelle  Water  .  716 

Jelly  Rag,  Improving  the  .  821 

Jelly,  Mint  .  789 

Jelly.  Peach  .  700 

Jelly,  Plum  .  700 

Jelly,  Quince  and  Cranberry...  788 

Jelly,  Quince  and  Orange .  788 

Johnny  Cake,  Raked  .  882 

K 

Kedgeree  .  192 

Keeping  Food  in  Well  .  541 

Ketchup,  Cousin  Sally’s  Tomato.  701 
Kitchens,  Improving  .  108 

L 

Learned  on  a  Rus  Trip  .  641 

Letters  of  an  Indiana  Farmer, 

26,  280,  421,  484,  608 

Lemon  Rutter  .  376 

Linoleum,  New  Uses  for .  73 

Little  House  Under  the  Ilill, 

From  the  .  256 

Liver  and  Raeon  in  Casserole...  569 
Liver  Sausage  .  928 

M 

Macaroni  and  Cheese  .  192 

Macaroni  and  Eggs  .  192 

Macaroni  and  Tomatoes  .  192 

Magazines.  Vicious  .  756 

Maple  Cream  .  192 

Maple  Dreams  .  168 

Maple  Sponge  .  168 

Marmalade,  Apricot  .  772 

Marmalade,  Combination  Fruit. .  923 
Marmalade,  Quince  and  Raisin.  788 

Marmalade.  Sour  Orange .  420 

Mary’s  Lamb.  Author  of _ 192,  304 

Maternity  Care,  Retter  .  376 

Maurer,  Louis  .  280 

Mayonnaise  .  257 

Meals,  Hot,  for  Winter  Days....  72 

Meat  Loaf.  Excellent  . 641,  821 

Meat-Stretchers  .  192 

Mincemeat,  Open  Season  for _  852 
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Mint,  Refreshing  .  789 

Mock  Duck  .  699 

Moths  Wanted  .  460 

Mutton,  Deviled  .  517 

Mutton,  Ragout  of  .  517 

Muffins,  Rlueberry  .  624 

My  Kitchen  Pet  .  948 

My  Wisest  Expenditure  . 401 

N 

Needlework  Notes  .  17 

Neighborhood  Affairs  .  700 

Notes  from  Garden  Spot 

192.  401.  656,  837 
Nourishing  Low  Cost  Foods .  353 

0 

Ohio  Home  Notes  .  143 

Oil  Stove,  Using  Your  Round...  528 

Omelet,  Cheese  .  353 

Omelet,  Glenburn  .  756 

One  Woman’s  Ways  of  Making 
Money  .  400 


P 


Paint.  The  Fairy  Godmother...  460 

Pancakes,  Crumb  .  56 

Pancakes,  French  .  56 

Pancakes.  Quick  .  72 

Pancakes.  Yeast  Flannel  .  56 

Paste,  Library  .  401 

Patchwork  French  Rose  Garden  17 

Patchwork  Mexican  Star  . 485 

Patchwork  Pattern  Blazing  Star  789 

Patchwork  Pattern  Rnilding 

Rlock  .  420 

Patchwork  Pattern  Butterfly 

Applique  .  353 

Patchwork  Pattern  Cactus 

Applique  .  656 

Patchwork  Pattern  Cart  Wheel.  852 
Patchwork  Pattern  Conventional 

Tulip  .  256 

Patchwork  Pattern  Corn  and 

Beans  .  701 

Patchwork  Pattern  Dogwood....  757 
Patchwork  Pattern  Double  Irish 
Chain  .  93 


Patchwork  Pattern  Feather  Star  820 


Patchwork  Pattern  Fleur  de  Lis.  145 
Patchwork  Pattern  Good  Cheer. .  401 
Patchwork  Pattern  Goose  Chase.  573 
Patchwork  Pattern  Goose  Track.  625 
Patchwork  Pattern  Grecian 

Square  .  883 

Patchwork  Pattern  Indian 

Hammer  .  932 

Patchwork  Pattern  Kaleidoscope.  640 
I’atchwcrk  Pattern  Lone  Star....  773 
Patchwork  Pattern  Losses  and 

Crosses  .  913 

Patchwork  Pattern  Pieced 

Butterfly  .  685 

Patchwork  Pattern  Poppy 

Applique  . 41,  948 

Patchwork  Pattern  Providence 

Quilt  .  716 

Patchwork  Pattern  Rolling  Star.  541 
Patchwork  Pattern  Rolling 

Stone  .  873 

Patchwork  Pattern  Rose  Star....  041 
Patchwork  Pattern  Spool  Quilt..  461 
Patchwork  Pattern  Star  of  the 

East  .  281 

Patchwork  Pattern  Sugar  Bowl.  836 
Patchwork  Pattern  Tulip  Spray.  305 
Patchwork  Pattern  Turnstile  . . .  609 
Patchwork  Pattern  Wild  Rose 

Wreath  .  72 

Patchwork  Pattern  Windmill....  377 
Patchwork  Pattern  Wreath  of 

Roses  .  505 

Peach  Spirals  .  773 

Peas  and  Carrots  .  912 

Pepper  Pot  .  33 

Peppers,  Fried  With  Eggs .  701 
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Poppers.  Stuffed  .  701 

Peppers  With  1’otnto  Stuffing...  458 
Percolator.  Cleaning  Electric...  624 

Persimmon  Custard  .  853 

Persimmon  Dessert  .  853 

Persimmon  Whip.  Raked  .  853 

Pickle.  Barberry  .  701 

Pickle,  Beet  .  789 

Pickle.  Cabbage  Sauce  .  701 

Pickle,  Cantaloupe  .  772 

Pickle,  Corn  Relish  . 772,  789 

Pickle,  Cucumber  Mustard  .  701 

Pickle,  Green  Tomato  .  701 

Pickle,  Horseradish  Chow  Chow  701 

Pickle,  Mixed  .  836 

Pickle,  Pepper  Hash  .  701 

Pickle,  Piccalilli  .  836 

Pickle.  Pineapple  .  701 

Pickle,  Raw  Tomato  .  701 

Pickle,  Sandwich  Spread  .  773 

Pickle,  Spiced  Onion  .  701 

Pickle,  String  Bean  .  701 

Pickle,  Sweet  Pepper  Mangoes. .  772 

Pickle,  Sweet  Pepper  Relish .  773 

Pickle.  Sweet  Tomato  .  701 

Pickles  and  Relishes  . 701.  789 

Pickles.  Chow  Chow  .  717 

Pickles,  Clirisp  Watermelon  ....  717 

Pickles,  Green  Tomato  .  789 

Pickles,  Mixed  Sweet  .  701 

Pickles,  Pasadena  Relish  .  836 

Pickles,  Peach  .  789 

Pickles,  Pear  .  789 

Pickles.  Saccharine  .  789 

Pickles,  Sliced  .  789 

Pickles,  Sour  Cucumber  .  821 

Pickles,  Spicy  .  836 

Pickles,  Thousand  Island  .  821 

Pickles,  What’s  Left  .  836 

Pie.  Apple  Custard  .  773 

Pie,  Apple  Sponge  .  716 

Pie,  Blackberry  Custard  .  624 

Pie,  Butternut  .  837 

Pie,  Carrot  .  485 

Pie,  Chicken  .  16 

Pie,  Cottage  Cheese  .  607 

Pie,  Cream  .  70 

Pie  Crust  Flour,  Prepared .  257 

l’ie,  Graham  Cracker  .  625 

Pie,  Grape  Juice  .  145 

Pie,  Maple  Custard  .  50 

Pie,  Maple  Sugar  .  169 

Pie,  Maryland  Chicken  and 

Oyster  .  165 

Pie,  Mutton  .  594 

Pie,  Old-fashioned  Dutch  Cream.  421 

Pie.  Peanut  Butter  .  217 

l’ie,  Persimmon  .  853 

Pie,  Pumpkin  Cream  .  883 

1’ie,  Raisin  . 192,  211 

Pie,  Rhubarb  .  353 

Pie,  Rhubarb  Cream  .  305 

Pie,  Rhubarb  Mince  .  701 

Pie,  Uncooked  Lemon  .  281 

Pig.  Roast  . 5,  883 

Pigs’  Feet,  Pickled  .  807 

Pigs’  Knuckles  .  537 

Pioneer  Spirit  .  556 

Plants  and  Samplers  .  932 

Play,  Indoor  .  16 

Plum  Butter  .  657 

Popcorn  Balls  .  685 

l’opovers  . 193,  257 

Pork  Chops,  Braised  .  73 

Pork  Chops,  Stuffed  .  73 

Potato  Fritters  .  458 

Potato  Omelet  .  193 

Potato  Puffs  .  257 

Potato  Recipes  .  458 

Potatoes  and  Cheese  .  193 

Potatoes,  Mashed  an  Gratia .  257 

Potatoes,  Volcano  .  458 

Pound  Wise.  Penny  Foolish....  669 
Pressure  Cook.  A  Word  for  the  493 
Pudding,  Apple  Graham  Cracker.  773 

Pudding,  Baked  Carrot  .  93 

Pudding,  Baked  Lemon  .  165 

Pudding,  Blackberry  .  624 

Pudding,  Caramel  .  625 

Pudding,  Carrot  .  948 


Page 

Pudding.  German  Christmas  .  .  .  912 

Pudding.  Icebox  .  521 

Pudding,  Old  English  Plum....  912 

Pudding,  Maple  Nut  . 168,  837 

Pudding.  Persimmon  .  853 

Pudding.  Pineapple  Icebox .  521 

Pudding.  Steamed  Carrot  .  93 

Pudding.  Strawberry  .  505 

Pudding  Sweet  Potato  .  69 

Pumpernickel,  German  .  17 

Q 

Quilting  Designs  . 949 

Quilting  Frame.  A  Convenient..  913 
Quilts  of  George  Washington’s 

Time  .  420 

Quilts.  Old  and  New  .  685 

Quince  Chips  .  7,88 

Quince  Honey  .  7,88 

Quinces,  Baked  .  788 

Quinces.  Candied  .  788 

R 

Rapberries  With  Rice  .  624 

Recipes  from  a  New  England 

Grandmother  .  37 

Recipes.  Seasonable  Old-time....  17 
Refinisliing  Old  Chairs  at  Home.  540 

Refreshments,  Afternoon  .  40 

Relish,  Celery  .  7m 

Relish.  German  .  701 

Rhubarb  Conserve  .  169 

Rhubarb-apple  Conserve  .  608 

Rhubarb,  Early  .  256 

Rhubarb  for  Jaded  Appetites....  305 
Rhubarb  Marshmallow  Custard.  305 

Rhubarb  Puff  .  305 

Rhubarb-Pineapple  Conserve  .  .  .  608 

Rhubarb  Sherbet  .  305 

Rice,,  Escalloped  .  192 

Rolling  Cupboard,  My .  852 

Rug,  A  Hand-woven  .  92 

Rugs.  Making  Hooked  and 

Knitted  .  281 

S 

Salad,  Daisy  .  257 

Salad,  Jellied  Carrot  .  485 

Salad.  Persimmon  .  853 

Salad.  Pineapple  .  869 

Salad,  Salmon  . 257,  485 

Salad.  Salmon  and  Grapefruit..  485 

Salami  .  209 

Salmon  Chowder  . ’ "  ’ 485 

Salmon.  Creamed  .  485 

Salmon,  Croquettes  .  485 

Salmon,  Delicious  Ways  of 

Serving  .  485 

Salmon  in  Pepper  Cases  .  485 

Salmon  Loaf  .  485 

Salmon  Omelet  . '  ’  485 

Salmon.  Scalloped  .  485 

Salmon  Wiggle  .  521 

Salmon  With  Cheese  ..........  485 

Sampler,  Have  You  a  .  352 

Samplers,  Some  Old  .  540 

Sandwich  Filling,  Persimmon....  853 

Sandwich,  Salmon  .  485 

Sandwiches,  Toasted  Cheese  ....  40 

Sauce,  Cheese  .  820 

Sauce.  Hard  .  93 

Sauce,  Horseradish  .  701 

Sauce,  Hot  Tartar  .  485 

Sauce,  Lemon  .  165 

Sauce.  Maple  . 168 

Sauce,  Oneida  .  836 

Sauce,  Sour  Cream  .  657 

Sauce,  Tomato  .  485 

Sausage  .  33 

Sausage,  Blood  . j  945 

Sausage  Frankfurt  .  945 

Sausage,  Hidden  .  5 

Sausage,  Italian  .  209 

Sausage,  More  About  Canning...  499 

Sausage,  Pork  .  .  8S2 

Sausage.  Seasoning  .  896 

Saving  Time  and  Labor  .  377 
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Scissors  and  Taste  in  the 

Schoolroom  .  46] 

School  Lunches  in  Rhode  Island.  169 

Scrapple.  Philadelphia  .  837 

Screens.  Decorative  .  572 

Seen  in  the  Shops.. 16.  40.  72 
92.  144.  168.  1 92,  256,  280  304 
352.  ,376.  401.  460.  484.  504, 

541.  556,  573.  608.  624.  640. 

656.  684.  700,  716.  756.  772 

788,  820,  836  .  852 

Shawl  Exhibit.  A  .  820 

Sheaf  of  Gleanings.  A 

,  14,  160,  540,  716 

Sherbet.  Apple  .  773 

Shopping  Conditions  . '.  484 

Snow  Suit.  Child’s  .  256 

Soap.  Homemade  Hard  .  305 

Soap.  What  Kind  of  Laundry..  193 

Soup.  Cream  of  Celery  .  353 

Soiq),  Cream  of  Mushroom  .  656 

Soup.  Cream  of  Tomato  .  353 

Soup.  Dried  Pea  .  353 

Soiq).  Lima  Bean  .  353 

Soup.  Onion  . .  353 

Soup.  Potato  .  353 

Soup.  Quince  and  Apple  .  788 

Soup.  Sunny  South  .  353 

Sour  Milk  Recipes  .  657 

Spanish  Rice  . . .  .  .  192 

Spring  Fever  . .  .  .  484 

Stew.  Italian  .  527 

Stoves.  Modern  .  280 

Strawberry  Bar  le  Due  . .  .  505 

Strawberry  Floating  Island  .  505 

Strawberry  Fluff  .  505 

Strawberry  Icebox  Cake  ......  505 

Strawberry  Preserves  .  641 

Strawberry  Slump  .  505 

Strawberry  ’Parts  .  505 

Sugaring  Time  in  Vermont  .  168 

Summer  Notes  .  757 

Sunday  School.  Projects  in  .  420 

Sun  Suits  and  Sewing  .  872 

Swimming  Advice  .  640 

T 

Table,  A  Small  .  608 

Tamales.  Hot  . 820,  833 

Tarts,  Delectable  . 70 

Teeth,  Care  of  .  852 

Tennessee  Noles 

41.  145.  376.  573,  640,  948 
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Annual  Horticulture  Week,  Pennsylvania  State  College 


E  purpose  of  Horticulture  AAeek  is 
o  present  to  commercial  growers  of 
ruits,  vegetables,  flowers  and  orna- 
nentals,  in  a  non-technical  manner, 
he  principles  on  which  some  of  the 
nore  Important  horticultural  opera- 
ions  are  based:  the  science  back  of 
he  art.  Approximately  one-half  of 
the  time  was  devoted  to  a  laboratory  study  of  the 
science  and  the  other  half  to  the  application  ol  the 
science  in  horticultural  practice.  This  year,  the  topic 
emphasized  was  plant  nutrition,  and  in  spite  of  the 
unsatisfactory  fruit,  vegetable  and  ornamental  prices 
prevailing,  the  available  rooms  for  the  meetings  were 
lull.  About  100  growers,  representing  all  the  above 
divisions  of  the  horticultural  industry,  attended  the 
three-day  session. 

The  first  day-and-a-half  of  the  three-day  program 
was  the  same  for  all  groups,  who  met  together  and 
had  the  same  speakers  in  common.  A.  L.  Patrick, 
State  College,  who  has  spent  much  time  mapping 
Pennsylvania  soils  in  soil  survey  work,  opened  the 
meeting  with  the  topic,  “Horticultural  Soils  of 
Pennsylvania.”  He  observed  that  many  soils  in  this 
State  are  suitable  for  fruit-growing  and  the  part  of 
the  soil  most  hidden  from  view,  and  which  had 
therefore  been  very  sadly  overlooked  in  the  past — 
l  he  subsoil — was  the  most  important  part  of  any 
soil.  Patrick  gave  many  references  to  results  from 
New  York,  Michigan,  Virginia,  Arkansas  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  showing  that  a  tight,  poorly  drained,  ox- 
shallow  subsoil  was  the  cause  of  much  horticultural 
loss  from  trees  grown  on  such  soils.  AVliile  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  can  be  modified  to  some  extent,  a  subsoil  un¬ 
fitted  to  its  purpose  is  nearly  always  a  hopeless  case. 

P.  G.  Merkle,  soil  technology,  followed  with  “The 
Soil  Solution.”  explaining  that  the  raw  food  ma¬ 
terials  taken  in  by  the  roots  of  plants  are  extremely 
dilute  and  for  that  reason  difficult  to  study.  He 
made  the  usually  overlooked  observation  that  the 
fertilizers  added  to  soils  were  but  a  drop  in  a  bucket 
compared  to  what  were  usually  already  there,  foi 
instance,  potash  applications  of  but  a  few  hundred 
pounds  per  acre  are.  often  required  even  on  soils 
containing  many  thousand  pounds  of  potash  coin- 
pounds  per  acre,  but  which  the  plants  could  not  feed 
on  for  one  reason  or  another,  lie  noted  that  one  of 
I  he  most  important  functions  of  organic  matter  in 
any  soil  was  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide  (car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas)  which  rendered  available  the  min¬ 
eral  plant  foods  locked  up  in  the  surface  of  the  soil 
particles^  He  added  that  an  idle  soil  loses  much  by 
leaching,  and' like  idle  hands  often  gets  in  trouble, 
but  that  very  little  nitrogen,  the  most  easily  leached 
plant  food,  escapes  from  gi-ass. 

J.  AAT.  White,  soil  research,  looked  at  the  soil  from 
another  angle  as  a  living  material,  not  as  a  dead,  in¬ 
ert  substance,  asserting  that  a  gram  of  soil — just 
about  the  equivalent  of  what  can  be  pinched  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger— often  contains  as  high  as 
900.000.000  living  organisms,  and  may  even  go  as 
high  as  1,500,000,000.  He  calculated  that  93,000,000 
of  the  soil  bacteria  weighed  no  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age-sized  particle  of  granulated  sugar.  Anything 
done  to  the  soil,  as  cultivation,  or  added,  as  ferti¬ 
lizers,  affected  the  welfare  of  these  millions  <>f  or¬ 
ganisms.  Some  of  these  soil  bacteria  which  fix  nitro¬ 
gen  in  a  fertile  soil  in  amounts  far  in  excess  of  that 
add<‘d  by  fertilizers,  require  lime,  phosphorus  and 
organic  matter  for  energy  to  do  their  work. 

C.  D.  Jeffries,  soil  research,  stated  that  the  soil 
bacteria  need  sufficient  moisture,  but  not  too  much 
or  a  nitrogen  loss  will  result;  a  favorable  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  proper  aeration  of  the  soil.  The  soil  re¬ 
action  must  be  kept  from  becoming  very  acid  if  the 
soil  bacteria,  even  the  hardy  sorts  fixing  nitrogen, 
are  to  flourish  as  they  should  in  a  good  soil.  He 
asserted  that  phosphorus  and  potash  favored  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  organic  matter  by  plants  including  bac¬ 
teria,  and  that  the  organic  matter  in  turn  supplied 
nitrogen. 

After  lunch  on  AVednesday  afternoon.  C.  D.  Jef¬ 
fries  continued  with  “The  Influence  of  Ahxrious  Cul¬ 
tural  Treatments  on  the  Supply  of  Available  Phos¬ 
phorus.”  Figures  were  shown  to  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  the  phosphorus  even  in  superphosphate 
(acid  phosphate)  penetrates  hut  one  or  two  inches 
into  the  soil  when  applied,  suggesting  that  it  should 
be  cultivated  in  if  deeper  penetration  is  desired.  He 
also  asserted  that  phosphate  applied  in  a  di-ill,  or  as 
a  side-dressing,  had  a  greater  tendency  to  go  more 
deeply  into  the  soil,  because  the  phosphorus  was  less 
liable  to  be  fixed  by  the  lime  in  the  soil  surface  than 
in  broadcasting,  when  the  lime  in  the  soil  surface 
had  a  much  better  opportunity  to  hold  the  applied 
phosphorus  near  the  surface.  It  seems,  however, 
that  if  only  a  small  part  of  the  root  absorbing  sys¬ 
tem  can  reach  an  adequate  phosphorus  supply,  the 
plant  can  obtain  all  it  requires. 

Ay.  gs.  Clarke,  department  of  horticulture,  followed 
with  “The  Influence  of  Various  Cultural  Treatments 
on  the  AVater-holding  Capacity  of  the  Soil.”  He 
pointed  out  that  the  past  three  years  have  been  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  water- 
bolding  power  of  the  soil,  since  the  dry  Summer  of 
l<y><)  t  he  dry  year  of  1930,  and  finally  1931,  with  no 
more  than  normal  rainfall,  have  severely  tried  out 
the  water  storage  capacity  of  the  soil.  Those  or¬ 
chard  plots,  where  heavy  Blue  grass  sods  had  been 
turned  under  within  recent  years,  stood  the  strain 
the  best;  the  continuous  cover  crop  plots,  even  with 
fertilizer,  have  often  failed  to  store  sufficient  mois¬ 
ture  to  allow  normal  growth  of  tree  and  cover  crop, 
as  well  as  the  carrying  of  a  full  crop  of  fruit  to  nor¬ 
mal  size  development.  In  other  words,  the.  more 
organic  matter  in  the  soil,  the  better  its  moisture¬ 
carrying  capacity,  and  the  less  the  trees  and  cover 
crop  suffered,  although  he  added  that  oi'ganic  mat- 
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ter  will  not  altogether  overcome  the  natural  handi¬ 
cap  of  too  shallow  a  soil. 

F.  J.  Holben,  soil  research,  claimed  that  the  power 
of  a  soil  through  its  organisms  to  break  down  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  the  natural  process  of  decay  was 
just  as  important  as  the  building  up  of  that  organic 
matter  supply.  The  carbon  dioxide  gas  from  the 
roots  and  the  soil  organisms  break  down  the  mineral 
plant  foods,  and  render  them  available  for  the  plant. 
The  soil  air  in  a  fertile  soil  contains  considerably 
more  of  that  gas  than  the  air  in  a  less  fertile  soil. 

Thursday  morning,  members  of  the  department,  of 
botany  described  the  material  income  of  plants;  how 
the  food  materials  get  into  the  plant  through  the 
soil  and  the  leaves.  The  conduction  of  water  and 
minerals  through  the  plant  was  demonstrated ;  the 
various  plant  foods  were  enumerated,  and  how  they 
were  made  in  the  plant  was  outlined.  After  the  plant 
had  made  its  foods,  the  manner  in  which  it  used 
them  was  explained.  The  entire  morning  was  spent 
in  these  fundamental  studies.  Thursday  afternoon, 
the  group  split  up  into  its  various  divisions.  The 
fruit-growers  had  their  own  meetings  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  program,  except  for  one  hour  on  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon.  The  vegetable  gardeners  met  to¬ 
gether  to  consider  their  problems,  and  the  nursery¬ 
men  and  ornamental  horticulturists  withdrew  for 
their  own  discussions.  For  the  remainder  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture  Week,  only  the  fruit  meetings  are  reported, 
since  the  writer  was  quite  naturally  concerned  with 
the  fruit  program. 

The  first  speaker  on  the  fruit  program  Thursday 
afternoon  was  F.  N.  Fagan,  department  of  horticul¬ 
ture,  with  the  subject  “Orchard  Cover  Crops.”  He 
proceeded  with  the  comparatively  recent  thought 
that  late  cultivation  defeats  its  own  purpose ;  the 
trees'  need  for  nitrogen  falls  off  very  sharply  after 
blooming,  so  why  cultivate  to  furnish  more,  to  say 
nothing  of  making  it  much  more  difficult  to  grow  an 
adequate  cover  crop  by  later  seeding?  He  explained 
that  many  of  our  best  orchard  crops  did  not  make 
their  maximum  amount  of  growth,  and  there¬ 
fore  their  maximum  amount  of  soil-improving  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  unless  seeded  not  later  than  the  first 
week  of  June  in  Pennsylvania.  Although  early  seed¬ 
ing  usually  insured  a  much  greater  amount  of  cover 
crop  during  the  drier  part  of  the  Summer,  in  case  of 
competition  during  a  drought  between  tree  and  cover 
crop,  the  cover  crop  suffered,  not  the  tree.  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  necessity  of  fertilizing  for  the  cover 
crop  as  well  as  for  the  tree,  especially  in  the  case  of 
phosphorus.  Discussing  the  various  cover  crops,  he 
said  that  Sudan  grass  is  becoming  of  increasing  im¬ 
portance  in  Pennsylvania.  The  seed  is  cheap,  and  it 
makes  a  heavy  growth  which  may  be  mowed  once 
or  twice  during  the  season.  The  various  millets  are 
also  successful  and  are  cheap;  a  mixture  of  Hun¬ 
garian.  Golden  and  Japanese,  apparently  insures  bet¬ 
ter  stands  than  one  variety  alone.  Rye  appears  to 
be  the  best  non-legume  which  winters  over ;  it  is 
cheap  and  reliable,  but  should  be  plowed  down  in  the 
Spring  before  it  heads  and  furnishes  competition  to 
the  tree  for  food  and  moisture.  It  will  not  stand 
early  seeding :  mid-August  apparently  being  the 
earliest  safe  date  for  sowing  it.  Biennial  Sweet 
clover,  Crimson  clover,  Soy  beans,  and  cow  peas  are 
the  cheaper  legumes  giving  success  in  this  State.  Red 
clover  and  Alsike  are  more  expensive,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  of  great  value  as  cover  crops.  Fagan  pointed 
out  that  the  clovers  can  be  mowed  down  in  the 
Spring  with  excellent  results,  if  anything  happens  to 
prevent  turning  them  under  at  the  desired  time.  Bi¬ 
ennial  Sweet  clover  is  more  of  a  two-year  legume 
sod  proposition.  Since  we  rotate  all  the  usual  farm 
crops  with  beneficial  results,  why  should  it  not  hold 
true  for  orchard  cover  crops,  argued  a  grower? 

R.  D.  Anthony,  department  of  horticulture,  dis¬ 
cussed  "Sods  in  the  Orchard,”  affirming  that  a  sod 
was  a  soil  builder,  assembling  and  building  up  a  sup- 
lily  of  oi'ganic  matter  which  was  released  when  that 
sod  was  turned  under.  The  sod,  of  course,  was  to 
lie  properly  fertilized,  whether  legume-or  non-legume. 
AA’hen,  in  the  case  of  Blue  grass  or  other  non-legume, 
the  sod  became  so  thick  and  heavy  that  it  was  no 
longer  possible  .to  feed  nitrogen  through  it  to  the 
tree  roots,  then  it  should  be  plowed  under,  given  a 
year  in  cultivation  and  fertilized  cover  crops,  return¬ 
ing  to  sod  the  following  Spring.  The  new  sod  in 
turn  is  kept  until  it  becomes  too  heavy  once  more, 
then  again  it  is  plowed  down  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  two,  three  or  four  years  or  older.  An  Alfalfa 
sod  may  be  prevented  from  taking  up  too  much  nitro¬ 
gen  from  trees  in  Spring  by  a  partial  disking  or  har¬ 
rowing,  not  enough  to  spoil  the  stand  permanently, 
but  simply  to  give  the  Alfalfa  a  partial  check  for  a 
short  period,  after  which  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
once  more  thrive.  S.  AAr.  Fletcher,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  horticulture,  said  that  in  1891,  when  he 
graduated  from  college,  all  orchards  were  kept  in 
sod:  in  1900,  only  the  poor  grower  had  a  sod  or¬ 
chard.  Now,  he  said,  the  pendulum  swings  back  to 
a  sod  orchard  or  rather  a  soil  rotation— the  cycle  is 
complete. 

A.  L.  Schrader,  University  of  Maryland,  guest 
speaker,  developed  the  topic  “The  Relation  of  Prun¬ 
ing  and  Thinning  to  Orchard  Nutrition.”  Regarding 
thinning,  better  cultural  methods,  including  spraying, 
pruning,  fertilizing  and  the  like,  have  made  the 
trees  thicker;  since  this  makes  for  more  apples  per 
tree,  without  a  correspondingly  large  increase  in  the 
leaf  number,  thinning  is  necessary.  About  30  leaves 
are  necessary  on  the  average  for  each  fruit  to  ma¬ 
ture  properly;  if  there  are  not  enough  leaves  per 
fruit,  the  size  and  color  suffer  accordingly  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Again,  a  heavy  fruit  crop  is  devitalizing  to 
the  tree  and,  while  thinning  may  not  always  pay  di¬ 


rectly,  it  is  an  insurance  for  the  future  welfare  of 
the  trees.  Thinning  is  a  real  improvement  for  color, 
although  it  may  be  doubtful  for  increasing  size. 
When  trees  are  thinned  heavily  enough,  many  spurs 
which  would  not  ordinarily  do  so  tend  to  form  fruit 
buds,  although  thinning  to  six  or  eight  inches  is  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  biennial  bearing.  Regarding 
pruning,  he  said  that  nitrogen  fertilizers  have  made 
denser  trees,  thus  unfavorably  affecting  fruit  color 
all  through  the  tree  and  fruit-bud  formation  on  the 
lower  limbs  because  of  the  greater  shading.  Heavy 
nitrogen  applications  (up  to  15  lbs.  of  nitrate  per 
mature  tree)  with  heavy  detail  pruning  (that  is, 
making  many  small  cuts  distributed  throughout  the 
tree,  with  few  large  ones)  have  been  profitable  in 
Maryland,  resulting  in  good  fruit  color  and  size. 
Continued  heading  back  of  terminal  growth  gives  a 
denser  tree ;  its  use  is  solely  to  keep  tree  size  within 
bounds,  or  to  stimulate  weak  bi'anches ;  do  not  head 
back  in  following  years  after  the  tree  has  once  been 
properly  stimulated.  Branches  hanging  down  or 
growing  back  through  the  tree  produce  small  green 
fruits.  However,  do  not  skin  all  of  them  off  at  once ; 
get  rid  of  them  gradually.  Cut  off  limbs  on  the 
trunk  much  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  trunk ; 
they  only  keep  light  from  good  fruit  on  larger 
branches.  After  detail  pruning  has  been  done  to  a 
large  extent,  the  weak  wood  is  largely  eliminated 
and  the  pruning  is  much  easier. 

Friday  morning,  December  11,  R.  H.  Sudds, 
opened  the  fruit  program  with  “Chemical  Fertilizers 
for  Fruit  Trees,”  reviewing  the  rather  large  array 
of  synthetic  (artificial  or  manufactured)  and  natu¬ 
ral  chemical  fertilizers.  So  far  as  is  now  known,  he 
asserted,  all  of  them  are  equally  beneficial,  and  the 
grower  should  be  governed  in  purchasing  them  by 
the  fertilizing  units  they  actually  contain.  Excep¬ 
tions  to  this  are  that  in  the  case  of  weak  trees,  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  may  be  somewhat  quicker  acting  than 
sulphate  of  ammonia  when  a  quick-acting  fertilizer 
is  required,  and  that  in  considering  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia,  allow  for  the  more  frequent  liming  necessary 
when  using  it,  as  compared  with  nitrate  of  soda. 
Usually  there  is  little  actual  difference  in  value  be¬ 
tween  different  fertilizers  containing  the  same 
elements  of  plant  food.  In  buying  animal  fertilizers, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  grower  pay  no  more  than 
such  a  fertilizer  is  worth  translated  into  nitrate  of 
soda,  superphosphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  in  the 
forms  and  prices  in  which  these  appear  on  the 
market. 

A.  L.  Schrader,  University  of  Maryland,  continued 
the  program  with  his  second  discussion,  “Time, 
Amount  and  Materials  of  Nitrogen  Applications  in 
Orchards.”  He  stated  that  the  old  idea  that;  heavy 
applications  of  nitrogen  would  throw  apple  trees  out 
of  hearing  was  not  true.  Fertilizer  applications,  he 
believes,  should  be  governed  by  what  the  trees  are 
doing,  considering  yield,  terminal  and  spur  growth, 
amount  of  blossoming,  type  of  pruning  and  other 
cultural  methods ;  in  other  words,  it  is  not  possible 
to  make  offhand  blanket  recommendations  covering 
all  trees  of  a  given  size  or  age.  Fall  applications  of 
nitrogen-bearing  fertilizers  are  being  practiced  on  an 
increasing  scale  in  Maryland,  even  without  any  defi¬ 
nite  advice  from  the  University  of  Maryland  for  the 
growers  to  do  so.  Nitrogen  applied  September  1,  or 
after  in  that  State,  did  not  affect  fruit  color  or  in¬ 
duce  secondary  growth  that  year.  August  19  appli¬ 
cations  affected  color  on  Stayman,  but  not  on  York 
or  Rome.  The  trees  take  up  the  nitrogen  and  have 
it  available  in  the  Spring  when  growth  starts.  Fruit 
spur  growth  is  completed  within  10  days  to  two 
weeks  after  blossoming,  and  the  nitrogen  require¬ 
ments  of  the  tree  drop  off  sharply.  The  Fall  applica¬ 
tions  of  nitrogen  furnish  the  required  Spring  stimu¬ 
lation,  but  disappear  sooner  than  nitrogen  from  a 
Spring  application;  this  tends  to  promote  earlier 
coloring  and  maturity  of  the  fruit,  a  feature  of 
especial  importance  in  Maryland,  where  growers 
often  pick  the  fruit  early  for  their  markets  and 
therefore  cannot  then  wait  for  proper  maturity.  The 
Fall  applications  also  promote  thicker  and  heavier 
fruit-spur  growth,  which  is  very  desirable.  So  far 
as  peaches  are  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  to 
change  from  the  customary  Spring  application  of 
fertilizers.  Some  Maryland  peach-growers,  said 
Schrader,  applied  nitrogen  on  July  1  to  decrease  the 
size  of  their  peaches,  when  they  feared  that  their 
fruit  would  be  too  large  for  their  requirements. 
Others  apply  half  the  nitrogen  on  their  peach  ti-ees 
before  bloom ;  if  frost  prevents  a  crop  setting,  the 
remaining  half  is  not  applied  that  year,  but  is  saved. 

C.  B.  Norton,  Birdseye  Laboratories,  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  described  “The  Preservation  of  Fresh  Fruits 
and  ATgetables  by  the  Quick  Freezing  Process  and 
AArhat  It  Is  Likely  to  Mean  to  the  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Industries.”  In  this  process,  the  perishable 
products  are  frozen  as  rapidly  as  possible  at  tem¬ 
peratures  of  from  25  to  50  degrees  below  zero  Fah¬ 
renheit.  Developed  primarily  for  fish  products,  since 
the  old  slow-freezing  method  did  not  produce  the 
best  quality  frozen  product,  the  quick-freezing  meth¬ 
od  had  been  extended  from  filet  of  haddock  to  apples, 
cherries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  to  mention  some 
of  the  fruits  so  preserved ;  peas,  asparagus,  rhubarb, 
spinach,  Pennsylvania  mushrooms  and  other  vege¬ 
tables,  and  many  standard  meat  cuts  of  beef,  lamb, 
poultry,  etc.  Any  product  frozen  in  this  way  is 
packaged  first,  then  frozen  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
produce  tiny  ice  crystals,  instead  of  long  ice  needles, 
which  are  formed  under  slow  freezing  conditions  and 
penetrate  the  tissues,  causing  a  serious  breakdown 
and  leakage  of  the  juices  on  thawing  out.  Foods 
frozen  the  quick-freezing  way  will  keep  indefinitely 
when  held  at  zero  after  they  are  frozen,  but  should 
be  used  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  once 
thoroughly  thawed  out.  The  new  process  may  fur¬ 
nish  a  market  for  fruit  and  vegetables  adapted  for 
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this  process — not  all  kinds  or  varieties  are  so  suited 
— and  help  to  extend  the  season  of  use  for  the  prod¬ 
ucts  so  treated.  While  only  in  Oregon  is  much  fruit 
so  frozen  thus  far,  expansion  is  promised  for  this 
year  according  to  Mr.  Norton,  although  he  is  not 
certain  whether  his  company  or  lessees  will  handle 
the  proposed  chain  of  freezing  plants.  The  quick 
freezing  process  is  expected  to  supplement  the  can¬ 
ning  industry,  rather  than  compete  with  it.  Two 
hundred  retail  stores  are  operated  in  New  England 
by  Nlr.  Norton’s  company,  others  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Philadelphia;  about  1,000  new  retail  stores  are 
planned  for  this  coming  year. 

S.  W.  Fletcher,  department  of  horticulture,  con¬ 
cluded  the  program  with  “The  Importance  of  Soils 
in  Selecting  an  Orchard  Site,”  opening  his  remarks 
with  the  statement  that  many  men  now  .in  the  fruit¬ 
growing  industry  will  be  eliminated  within  a  few 
years,  largely  because  of  unfavorable  soils.  Mar¬ 
ginal  orchards  will  inevitably  be  eliminated  as  com¬ 
petitors  of  profitable  orchards.  The  fruit  industry 
is  moving  towards  those  regions  and  districts  where 
it  can  be  produced  at  a  profit.  The  present  general 
State-wide  planting  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  super¬ 
seded  by  commercial  planting  in  our  proven  districts. 
The  drainage  problem,  continued  Dr.  Fletcher,  is  not 
as  acute  in  Pennsylvania  as  in  Western  New  York, 
although  there  is  a  great  variation  in  successful 
fruit  soils  within  the  State.  Referring  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Experiment  Station  orchard,  laid  out  years 
ago  on  what  looked  like  a  very  uniform  piece  of 
land,  but  which  was  in  reality  as  variegated  below 
the  surface  as  a  crazy  quilt,  he  observed  that  the 
great  uniformity  in  northwestern  apple  trees  was  be¬ 
cause  of  the  deep,  uniform  soil.  He  emphasized  re¬ 
peatedly  the  fact  that  we  have  not  paid  enough  at¬ 
tention  to  the  soil  in  selecting  orchard  sites,  and  in 
so  doing,  one  of  the  most  important  necessities  for 
success  of  those  orchards  has  been  entirely  neglected. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  extreme  soil  variation  is  our 
leading  problem;  for  example,  in  one  spot 
there  may  be  bedrock  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
surface,  while  40  feet  away,  there  will  be  no 
rock  at  a  depth  of  30  feet.  We  have  always 
worried  about  proper  methods  of  handling  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  said  Fletcher,  while  we  have 
seldom  thought  any  about  the  roots,  on  which 
the  life  and  well-being  of  the  top  depends.  The 
paramount  qualities  of  an  orchard  subsoil  are 
that  it  be  deep  and  well-drained,  yet  sufficient¬ 
ly  retentive  of  moisture  to  carry  the  tree 
through  long  droughts.  Pennsylvania  orchards 
have  all  too  frequently  been  placed  on  shal¬ 
low  ridge  soils  with  excellent  air  and  water 
drainage,  but  lacking  the  ability  to  retain 
enough  moisture.  Irrigation  in  Pennsylvania 
orchards  is  very  seldom  practicable,  he  feared, 
so  that  deep  retentive  soils  must  be  provided 
in  new  plantings ;  this  will  warrant  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  trained  soil  man  to  map  out  the 
prospective  soil  in  advance,  indicating  espe¬ 
cially  the  depth  and  character  of  the  subsoil. 

Such  a  service  would  cost  very  little  com¬ 
pared  with  the  cost  of  the  orchard  to  bearing 
age.  The  time  is  coming,  says  Fletcher,  when 
no  intercrops  will  be  grown  in  eastern  or¬ 
chards,  all  the  land  between  the  trees  will  be 
devoted  to  an  intensive  program  of  soil  im¬ 
provement  with  an  eye  on  the  day  when  the 
trees  will  be  so  large  that  such  continued  im¬ 
provement  will  not  be  possible  in  that  orchard. 


This  Late  Fall 

This  has  been  the  most  wonderful  late  Fall 
we  can  remember  in  this  part  of  the  State.  On 
the  evening  of  Nov.  21,  I  walked  out  to  the  garden 
in  the  moonlight  and  cut  roses — red,  white  and  pink. 

The  plush  cat  (so-called  because  his  very  thick 
but  short  fur  .is  ridiculous  beside  the  brown  Per¬ 
sian’s)  went  along,  or  rather  appeared  while  I 
walked  among  the  rose  rows.  He  wore  an  intimate 
air  of  familiarity  with  night  adventure,  his  mew 
was  furtive  and  confiding. 

After  the  roses  were  gathered  I  stood  a  while  and 
looked  over  our  small  domain,  rented,  but  a  long 
while  home.  I  thought  of  our  long  struggle  to  earn 
and  save  money  to  purchase  a  home  of  our  own — a 
tiny  piece  of  God's  footstool  all  our  own.  I  remem¬ 
bered  our  friends  who  are  all  of  them,  practically, 
striving  toward  exactly  the  same  goal — to  be  able  to 
call  a  little  section  of  the  old  earth  their  own. 

The  scudding  clouds  divided  and  the  Great  Dipper 
appeared  in  glory  against  a  blue  background.  The 
moon  hurried  on  and  on  in  its  endless  chase.  How 
much  do  we  really  know  about  our  world — how  much 
of  those  other  twinkling  bodies  whirling  in  space? 
It  must  have  been  very  hard  for  people  to  believe  at 
first  that  the  world  is  round.  The  still  wonder  of 
night  is  so  different  from  the  commonplaceness  of 
daytime. 

Is  it  a  foolish  effort  to  spend  so  much  of  our  lives 
in  trying  to  secure  for  ourselves  what  must  be  at 
best  a  fleeting  blessing?  The  scudding  clouds,  the 
evanescent  moon,  the  cherry  orchard  silent  and 
motionless  as  though  listening — how  can  we  hope 
really  to  possess  what  is  so  clearly  a  divine  posses¬ 
sion? 

Even  if  one  buys  an  acreage  of  soil,  how  far  down 
into  the  earth  does  he  own  it?  Clear  down  into  the 
middle  of  the  earth  or  just  a  few  feet  of  top  soil?  If 
he  neglects  to  pay  his  taxes  the  land  may  be  taken 
from  him.  When  he  leaves  the  earth  he  must  re¬ 
linquish  his  holdings  to  other  hands.  Even  if  he  is 
buried  on  his  so-called  property,  how  may  he  know 
that  his  bones  will  lie  forever  undisturbed?  For- 
a  word !  What  an  unimaginable 
Is  anything  forever  imperishable  ex- 


ever  ?  What 
length  of  time, 
cept  God? 

The  night  is 
roses  in  bloom 


How  Northern  Spy  Grows  in  Maine 

On  page  11SG,  our  friend  O.  B.  Griffin  told  of  the 
Maine  Pomological  Society  meeting  held  in  po¬ 
tato  country  of  Aroostook  County  and  of  the  won¬ 
derful  Northern  Spy  apples  grown  in  Oxford  County. 

One  of  the  exhibitors.  O.  H.  Conant,  of  Buckfield, 
Oxford  County,  has  since  sent  us  a  package  of  these 
Spies,  and  they  are  truly  remarkable  specimens,  in 
perfection  of  color  and  quality.  A  picture  of  one  is 
shown  on  this  page  natural  size. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  variety  can  tell  that  it 
is  a  good  specimen,  though  the  picture  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  color,  and  all  in  the  package  were 
the  same. 


Green  Winter  Borders 

“Love-in-a-tangle,”  mentioned  in  Mother  Bee’s  let¬ 
ter  on  page  1137,  is  one  of  the  old-fashioned  names 
for  Sedum  acre,  familiar  to  present-day  rock  gar¬ 
dens;  the  creeping,  moss-like  plant  which  appeals  to 
children  as  thousands  of  well-behaved  bright  green 
“worms,”  in  late  Spring  carrying  small  stars  of 
brightest  gold.  Granny  used  to  raise  it  in  any  wide 
granite  pan  that  had  sprung  a  leak.  Here  in  mid- 
Ohio,  where  nearly  everyone  digs  in  the  brown  earth 
as  earnestly  as  if  the  rainbow  really  ended  here,  col¬ 
lege  professors  and  little  old  ladies  exchange  “slips” 
and  borrow  nicotine  (Black  Leaf  40.  of  course)  over 
the  garden  fence,  and  the  rest  of  us  have  to  know 
our  Petunias  by  both  their  Sunday  and  Monday 
names.  Bailey’s  “Encyclopedia  of  Horticulture” 
mentions  Sedum  acre  as  “love  entangle.”  The  Se¬ 
dum  family  seems  endless,  both  as  to  variety  and 
possibilities.  Mother  Bee  may  find  her  new  plant 
among  the  clan. 

Just  in  from  a  call  on  Sedum  acre,  alias  “love  en¬ 
tangle,”  I  am  heartened  beyond  telling  to  see  how 
my  very  new  garden  is  approaching  tiie  ideal  I  al¬ 
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worth  of  plants  were  raised  from  seed  planted  in¬ 
doors  last  March. 

There  are  three  or  four  dozen  polyanthus  prim¬ 
roses  planted  among  rocks  to  give  them  a  little  shade 
— my  first  adventure  with  this  little  favorite  of  old 
gardens. 

The  big  white  and  yellow  primroses  have  pasted 
their  green  whorls  to  the  earth.  Brave  Madonna 
lilies  are  up,  even  a  few  of  the  latest  planting.  The 
Oriental  poppies,  too,  which  are  so  imperious  that 
the  painted  daisies  took  to  the  far  side  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  uncertain  whether  to  disappear  for  the  Win¬ 
ter  or  not. 

Old-fashioned  tiny  pansies — “Johnny- jump-ups” — 
have  a  few  battered  flowers  and  buds  under  the 
snow.  A  patch  of  big  white  pansies  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  thaw  to  open  another  eye.  For  three  years 
now  my  purple  Siberian  wallflowers  (Cheiranthus) 
have  flowered  until  the  week  before  Christmas  in  a 
.sheltered  corner. 

Sweet  William  is  not  welcome  in  all  gardens,  but 
io  those  who  take  their  Winter  gardening  out  of 
doors,  nothing  can  be  lovelier  than  its  bright  green 
finery  peeping  from  a  snowdrift.  Its  quaint  calico 
blossoms  may  be  too  gay  for  certain  harmony,  but 
in  white  and  in  rich  crimson  velvet  it  passes  as  an 
aristocrat.  I  dig  in  new  seed  annually,  but  the 
weediness  of  favorite  old  clumps  is  done  away  by 
cutting  the  straws  as  soon  as  bloom  is  past,  when  up 
springs  fresh  growth  to  adorn  a  whole  new  year. 

It  seems  to  me  one’s  flower  garden  is  a  tangible 
link  between  the  workaday  world  and  the  world  of 
hopes  and  dreams.  I  was  astonished  the  other  day 
to  find  myself  glad  Winter  is  here ;  as  thrilled  by  a 
tiny,  courageous  blue  blossom  as  by  the  grand  march 
of  my  first  larkspurs  and  lilies ;  happy  to  find  again 
ice  bells  on  the  grasses  trailing  in  the  brook ;  proud 
of  our  big  oak  tree's  hundred  bare  arms  defying  the 
wind's  bluster.  We  country  people  who  build  our 
own  fires  and  go  in  and  out,  watching  the  sleep  of 
peaceful  fields,  feeding  grateful  beasties,  and 
watching  the  sky  for  news  of  tomorrow,  would 
not  willingly  exchange  the  God  of  growing 
things  for  a  Winter  concentrated  upon  the 
janitor  and  the  steam  heat. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  that  part  of  the  garden 
can  watch  with  one  the  pageant  of  storm  and 
snowshine.  It  will  spread  green  welcome  to 
the  first  snowdrops  of  late  February.  There 
can  be  no  desolate  end,  no  slim  beginning  to 
its  beauties.  Winter  borders  are  worth  the 
extra  thought  in  planning— a  necessity,  indeed, 
to  the  year-round  gardener  who  yearns  to 
“make  both  ends  meet.”  baikbo. 


so  calm,  so  still,  so  casual  To  have 
outdoors  in  November — to  feel  a  soft 
balm  as  of  early  September  in  the  air,  these  are 
things  to  be  thankful  for.  There  is  vast  contentment 
to  be  had  in  the  multitude  of  little  blessings  in  plain 
life  and  in  simple  things.  mbs.  c.  w.  e. 


Northern  Spy  from  Oxford  County,  Maine 

ways  cherished,  even  when  my  real  estate  was  a 
window  box  five  stories  up  in  a  New  York  apart¬ 
ment.  I  want  a  garden  that  will  have  green  life  ail 
Winter  long,  especially  beside  the  paths  I  tread  in 
wool  stockings  and  galoshes,  to  keep  me  sure  that 
the  roses  are  only  asleep  and  that  bulbs  are  ready 
for  an  Easter  miracle. 

Not  all  of  us  can  have  true  evergreens  by  wishing 
or  in  a  hurry,  but  these  simple  plants  can  be  grown 
pleasingly  in  one  Summer  to  form  a  carpet  of  green 
rosettes,  silver  cushions,  and  jeweled  sprigs  to  be 
enjoyed  in  a  season  when  there  are  no  weeds  to 
worry  about  or  bugs  to  catch. 

Along  the  paths  first  come  the  dainty  evergreen 
Sedums.  S.  acre  trails  among  and  over  a  border 
edging  of  stone  in  places  where  uneven  slope  en¬ 
courages  washing  by  heavy  rains.  Sedum  album  is 
one  of  the  finest  border  edgings.  Deep  green,  clean 
and  sturdy,  yet  graceful :  in  Summer  a  mass  of 
starry  white  bloom  ;  in  Winter  its  fleshy  tips  take  on 
the  rich  color  of  blackberries  half  ripened.  Sedum 
stoloniferum  adds  to  snowy  days  the  deep,  rich  red 
of  its  new  leaves,  like  hundreds  of  chubby  wee  roses. 
Sedum  glaucum  in  a  sheltered  spot  holds  its  delicate 
blue-green  jewelry,  and  full  of  frost  or  raindrops  is 
fairylike  and  pricelessly  beautiful.  These  members 
of  the  Sedum  tribe  grow  easily  and  quickly  from 
slips  or  cuttings. 

Cerastium  tomentosum  (Snow-in-Summer)  fur¬ 
nishes  thick  cushions  of  silver-gray  for  Winter,  as 
well  as  lovely  white  bloom  in  May.  After  flowering, 
I  like  to  remove  the  old  plants  and  replace  them 
with  fresh  cuttings  before  they  become  ragged. 

The  Dianthus  family  is  a  standby  for  Winter  bor¬ 
ders.  The  gray-green  of  those  luxuriant  clumps  of 
perennial  pinks  reminds  one  of  costly  furs  always 
ready  to  go  places;  they  match  the  heady  perfume 
and  rouge-pink  or  powder-white  of  these  gay  garden 
ladies.  Dianthus  deltoides,  the  maiden  pink,  is  more 
modest  but  even  more  easily  encouraged,  and  dozens 
of  flat,  trailing  emerald  scarves  tell  where  I  hoed  in 
a  handful  of  seed  in  June.  This  little  plant  asks 
nothing  but  a  chance  to  live  and  give,  and  there  are 
both  pink  and  white  forms. 

There  is  a  long  drift  of  Stokesia  cyanea,  with  its 
sturdy,  smooth,  dark-green  leaves,  just  waiting  for 
a  chance  to  astonish  us  with  the  unbelievable  beauty 
of  lavender-blue  cornflower-aster.  Those  dollars’ 


Crop  Improvement  by  Breeding  or 
Seed  Selection 

A  letter  from  a  young  man  just  starting  in 
on  a  farm,  asking  information  as  to  the  best 
method  for  improving  character  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  crops  he  wishes  to  grow,  prompts  a 
wider  reply  than  a  personal  letter,  for  it  may 
be  that  a  discussion  of  the  subject  may  in¬ 
terest  others.  That  person  who  gets  his  seeds 
from  neighbors  or  at  the  store  year  after  year 
is  to  be  pitied,  for  there  can  be  no  incentive  to 
seek  after  better  conditions,  something  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  growth.  To  realize  how 
present  standards  have  been  reached  and  then 
aspire  after  something  better  is  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  improvement,  no  matter  what  the 
steps  taken.  Yearly  we  are  flooded  with  new 
and  improved  varieties  of  all  classes,  not  from 
accidental  happenings  but  patient,  careful  and 
critical  efforts,  put  forth  by  aspiring  individuals 
either  through  breeding  or  selection.  Both  are  brim 
full  of  fascinating  results  compensating  fully  for  all 
labor  and  thought. 

Breeding  to  be  thorough  must  be  by  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  character  of  specimens  from  which  to  make 
crosses,  and  selection  surely  must  be  from  individual 
specimens  carrying  in  largest  measure  desired  char¬ 
acteristics.  In  either  case  there  can  be  no  hope  for 
permanent  results  until  the  objective  aimed  at  is 
fully  established.  A  bit  of  personal  experience  may 
best  illustrate.  In  1910  two  ears  of  corn  were  se¬ 
lected,  one  of  true  Canada  Early  type  and  the  other 
of  Longfellow.  Both  had  large  well-formed  kernels 
set  in  even  rows,  well  filled  to  the  tips.  The  Long¬ 
fellow  was  two  inches  longer  than  the  Canada  Early, 
and  the  cob  smaller  in  size.  Both  were  well-de¬ 
veloped  specimens*  of  the  variety  and  had  been  care¬ 
fully  grown  for  more  than  25  years,  free  from  any 
crossing.  The  experiment  was  started  to  see  if 
yield  could  be  materially  increased,  and  the  early 
maturity  of  the  Canada  Early  maintained  with  ail 
the  desired  features  of  shape,  size,  depth  and  width 
of  kernel  to  insure  largest  per  cent  of  shelled  corn 
per  ear.  Two  hundred  kernels  were  taken  from  the 
centers  of  each  ear  and  planted  side  by  side.  When 
ready  to  tassel  the  tip  of  all  stalks  from  the  Canada 
■Early  seed  were  cut  making  these  the  female  in 
breeding.  Only  ears  from  these  stalks  were  taken 
for  seed.  The  immediate  result  of  that  cross  was 
surprising,  the  ears  being  much  larger  than  the  par¬ 
ent  stock.  Making  a  careful  selection  the  next  sea¬ 
son  the  result  was  entirely  unsatisfactory  telling  of 
the  refusal  of  nature  to  be  controlled.  '  Not  for  a 
number  of  years  was  there  evidence  of  fixedness  of 
type,  and  not  infrequently  did  a  little  ear  appear  at 
the  tip  of  some  stalk,  each  kernel  encased  in  husks 
after  the  type  coming  from  the  cave  dwellers  of  the 
West  many  centuries  ago. 

All  through  the  years  it  was  interesting  to  note  the 
struggles  of  nature  to  delay  conforming  to  what  was 
aimed  at  in  breeding.  Realizing  that  an  inch  increase 
in  length  of  ear  added  one  ounce  to  the  weight  of 
kernels  the  purpose  to  secure  this  with  other  de¬ 
sired  qualities  fed  enthusiasm  for  continuing  the 
work.  When  a  yield  of  119%  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  was  secured  from  an  acre  the  objective  was  in 
sight.  That  corn  has  since  won  an  enviable  place 
(Continued  on  Page  S) 
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14%  MORE  Sulfur  Deposit 


with  Stablized  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 


Produces  Superior  Coating 
to  Stop  Russet  Losses! 


see  actual  photographs 


THE  photographs  above  tell  a 
vivid  story  of  the  14%  greater 
sulfur  deposit  produced  by 
spraying  with  Stablized  S-W  Dry 
Lime  Sulfur.  In  the  photograph  at 
the  left  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  was 
used  25  pounds  in  a  hundred  gallons. 
The  result  is  974  Micrograms  of  sul¬ 
fur  per  square  inch.  In  the  photo¬ 
graph  at  the  right  33°  Baume  Liquid 
Lime  Sulfur  was  used.  10  gallons  in 
100.  Only  853  Micrograms  of  sulfur 
per  square  inch  is  the  result.  Spray¬ 
ing  conditions  in  both  cases  were 
exactly  the  same. 


S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 
produces  better  color,  finer  finish 
and  stops  russet  losses 

Every  grower  knows  that  clean, 
waxy,  perfect  fruit  brings  top  prices. 
Every  grower  also  knows  he  can’t 
get  a  full  price  for  russet  fruit.  That 
is  why  we  urge  growers  to  spray 

•  •  • 


Tune  in  the  Aided  Quality  Paint  Men  over 
N.  B.  C.  network  every  Friday  at  10  P.  M, 
(Eastern  Standard  TimeQ 
Listen  in  on  Sherwin-Williams  day-time 
program  ‘‘Keeping  up  with  Daughter”  over 
N.  B.  C.  network — every  Wednesday  at  11 
A.  M.  (E  S  T.)  on  Pacific  Coast  at  10 
A.  M.  (P.  S.  T.) 
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NOTICE 
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Magnified  5VS  Times 

An* lyzcd  974  microgfiaw  of  sulfur 


The  heavier  deposit  and  superior 
type  of  coating  secured  with  S-W 
Dry  Lime  Sulfur. 


zedm 

square 


No  RUSSET ...  if  you  spray  with  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 


with  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur.  It  ef¬ 
fectively  controls  apple  scab,  pear 
scab,  cherry  leaf  spot,  peach  leaf 
curl  and  San  Jose  Scale. 

S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  has  a  stabi¬ 
lizer  added  to  it.  It  will  not  freeze 
or  deteriorate.  It  cuts  labor  costs. 


12Vfe  lb.  Bag 
Saves 
Time 

The  original  Dry  Lime 
Sulfur  U.  S.  Patent  No. 
1,264,908,  Jan.  29,  1918. 

Reissue  Patent  No.  14,890, 
June  22,  1920. 


Mulsoid-Sulfur 

Peach  growers  praise  this  new  Sherwin- 
Williams  Product.  It  prevents  brown 
rot  and  scab.  Mixes  easily  and  evenly 
in  water.  Write  for  information. 


Free-Mulsion 

Highly  concentrated,  soapless  oil  emul¬ 
sion  for  the  control  of  San  Jose  Scale, 
Apple  Tree  Leaf  Roller,  European  Red 
Mite  and  Psylla. 


Simplifies  mixing  and  spraying.  Can’t 
clog  the  nozzle.  It  comes  to  you  in 
convenient  powder  form  which  elim¬ 
inates  expensive  freight  on  water. 
No  empties  to  return!  In  every  way 
S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur,  made  by  the 
world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  in¬ 
secticides,  does  a  better,  quicker, 
more  effective  job  of  pest  control.  It 
is  the  most  economical,  efficient 
spray  on  the  market. 


Write  for  Valuable  Booklet 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  spray  prepared  especially 
for  the  commercial  grower.  Get  your 
copy  now  and  plan  ahead  for  finer 
finish,  top  price  fruit  next  year! 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Department  735 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

9  9  • 

Write  us  for  literature 

The  world’s  largest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  line  of  insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides  sold  under  this  trade-mark 
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The  Return  of  the  Message 

Fog  adrift.  Wet-glassed  window  panes 
whisper  that  it  is  raining  a  little.  A 
baffling  night  to  those  abroad,  bnt  Mar¬ 
coni's  famous  “S”  message  went  safely 
around  the  world  in  less  than  two  min¬ 
utes.  It  started  off  in  the  direction  of 
Europe  and,  while  we  waited,  encircled 
the  globe.  On  the  way  the  tone  of  the 
signal  seemed  to  have  deepened  and 
gathered  strength,  like  other  messages 
that  have  traveled,  much  more  slowly, 
about  the  world  in  other  ages.  We  held 
our  watches,  listening,  for  its  return. 
Lucky  Marconi,  to  be  alive  and  listening, 
too. 

Christmas  is  nigh,  though  the  ground 
is  as  damp  and  soft  as  a  sponge.  A  wet, 
horsy'  smell  has  come  in,  for  there  is 
a  new  horse  in  the  stable,  and  once  an 
hour  it  is  somehow  necessary  to  make  a 
trip  to  the  barn.  Elsie  is  in  riding 
breeches. 

“In  daylight,  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
those  front  hooves  look  better,"  sighs  she, 
as  if  imparting  new  information  instead 
of  common  knowledge.  “There  was  a 
great  deal  to  come  off  below  the  gambrel, 
and  what  a  difference  it  made  in  rear !  I 
wish  they  had  let  her  mane  grow.  I  shall 
never  allow  it  cut  again.” 

“A  nice  line  that,  from  the  back  around 
to  the  heels,”  I  suggest  thoughtfully,  not 
having  been  present  for  the  latest  im¬ 
provements.  Mark  is  waving  a  magnet 
from  the  fallen  truck,  just  dissembled  in 
the  garage,  and  the  metals  on  the  table 
simply  cannot  resist  him. 

“I  liope  you  brought  the  shears  out  of 
the  stall."  This  is  their  father.  “The  new 
mare  is  not  quite  as  tall  as  Jock,  and  I 
don't  believe  she  can  pull  as  heavy  a 
load.” 

"I  will  see  about  the  shears,"  murmurs 
Elsie,  and  here  they  go  off  again.  The 
magnet  must  be  separated  from  a  beard 
of  needles ! 

The  living-room  clock  ticks  rather 
loudly.  Jeffrey,  the  orphan  terrier  from 
Massachusetts  was  disappointed  at  the 
very  crack  of  the  kitchen  door,  and  now 
he  wonders  if  there  isn’t  a  bit  of  room  for 
a  small  Cairn  in  the  corner  of  this  chair. 
From  the  attitude  of  apology  toward 
strangers  which  was  his  manner  when  we 
brought  him  home,  he  has  developed  a  de¬ 
fense  spirit  that  has  startled  his  friends. 
A  tiny  ball  of  yellow  terrier  flying 
through  the  air  is  most  unexpected,  and 
certainly  an  uncivil  way  to  greet  callers. 
Jeffy  has  had  to  be  squelched.  We  re¬ 
gret  to  state  that  dogs,  however,  receive 
no  consideration  whatever,  and  that  no 
dog  may  hope  that  his  size  will  save  him 
from  Jeffy.  Even  Caesar,  the  hand-out 
dog.  passes  by  this  house  on  his  way 
down  the  road,  and  he  is  twenty  times 
the  larger.  No  one,  not  even  the  New 
Bedford  Rescue  League  where  we  found 
him.  knows  how  old  Jeffy  is  or  where  he 
came  from,  but  finding  himself  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  family  has  put  him  under 
grave  responsibilities. 

The  last  trip  to  the  woods  brought  the 
first  boughs  of  pine  and  cedar.  The  rail 
of  the  open  staircase  at  the  other  end  of 
the  long  room  is  threaded  with  twigs  of 
evergreen,  and  the  fire  on  the  open  hearth, 
here  at  this  end,  is  burning  with  the  clean 
odor  of  fresh  pine.  In  the  excitement  of 
bringing  home  evergreens  it  has  been 
overlooked  that  mother  has  turned  a 
birthday,  a  fact  that  will  sooner  or  later 
leak  out.  of  course.  Just  now  mother  is 
glad  to  And  how  many  of  the  things  she 
wanted  at  20  she  possesses  at  40.  Perhaps 
being  told  that  she  is  beautiful  by  a  son 
of  nine  who  kisses  her  arms  when  she 
makes  pies  and  cookies  has  turned  her 
head,  but  she  doesn't  feel  a  whit  older,  or 
less  like  running  up  stairs,  than  she  did 
last  year.  This  family  has  always  been 
strong  in  the  practice  of  kissing  even 
back  beyojld  grandfather's  time. 

Life  ip/, the  country  is  a  great  experi¬ 
ence.  One  iiever  is  allowed  to  forget  what 
a  small  position  we  hold  in  the  universe, 
and  how  mysterious  life  is.  That  is  one 
of  its  advatnages,  aside  from  the  freedom 
of  the  individual.  Poll,  sitting  on  his 
perch,  laughing  in  his  sleep,  is  one  of  the 
mofet  curious  studies  in  animal  life,  but 
there  are  places' where  he  would  be  mere¬ 
ly  a  parrot,  or  a  nuisance.  When  we 
want  to'  include  New  York  we  have  only 
to  press  a  .knob  on  a  tall  machine  over 
in  the  corner.  Ofttimes  the  deep  notes 
of  a  pipe  organ  play  the  little  house  as  if 
it  were  a  violin.  The  floor  trembles,  a 
pipe  down  cellar  jingles.  When  we  had 
Bernard  Shaw's  voice  in  our  living-room, 
speaking  with  all  the  tone  and  clarity  of 
real  life,  that  was  London.  Great  corn- 
pan  y  from  all  around  the  world,  thanks 
to  Signor  Marconi. 

The  tribe  from  the  stable  is  coming 
back  reluctantly.  Lesson  time  at  the 
heavy  round  oak  table  in  the  center  of  the 
room.  Algebra,  German,  geography,  all  in 
intimate  companionship.  The  laughter  is 
caused  by  the  red-head,  whose  teacher  in 
mathematics  is  always  losing  his  temper 
and  calling  them  all  blockhead.  AVe  grown 
people  find  it  hard  to  look  dignified  when 
our  tempers  are  gone. 

Christmas, comes'  back  again.  Like  the 
famous  “S”  message  of  Marconi,  it  re¬ 
turns  in  deeper1  Tone,  fathering  'strength 
with  age.  It  tells  the  same  simple  story 
of  country  life.  iva  UNGER. 


The  Wild  Flower  Garden 

Succeeding  with  a  wild  flower  garden  is 
like  discovering  that  your  neighbor  has  a 
heart.  It  makes  you  realize  the  true 
worth  of  things  you  have  casually  taken 
for  granted. 

Last  Spring  my  neighbor  said  to  me, 
“Say,  what's  that  beautiful  border  of 
lavender  and  wThite  at  the  foot  of  your 
small  evergreens.  I  want  to  buy  some 
like  it.” 

I  said,  “Buy  some !  Go  out  to  your 
woodlot  and  bring  home  all  you  want. 
It’s  foamflower  and  wild  geranium.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  pleased  with 
that  border  myself.  Years  ago  I  used  to 
go  out  to  the  woodlot  on  the  afternoon 
before  Memorial  Day  and  pick  basketfuls 
of  that  same  foamflower  and  wild  gera¬ 
nium.  Then  the  family  assembled  on  the 
cool  woodshed  floor,  and  we  made  wreaths 
and  standards  and  pillows  of  ferns  and 
foamflower  and  wild  geranium.  After 
they  were  made,  we  sprinkled  them  down 
cellar  to  freshen  :  over  night.  And  when 
it  was  all  done,  we  were  always  discov¬ 
ering  that  we  had  forgotten  to  make  any¬ 
thing  for  Aunt  Jenny’s  grave.  AYliere- 
upon  I  had  to  dash  back  to  the  woodlot 
for  a  fresh  supply. 

Now  I  have  the  foamflower  and  the 
wild  geranium  in  my  yard.  I  have  a 
whole  garden  of  wild  flowers.  I  am 
prouder  of  that  garden  than  I  am  of  my 
fine  tulips  or  my  so  temperamental  Salpi- 
glossis.  Aside  from  the  cheapness  of  it — 
and  that’s  a  fact  to  be  considered,  for  I 
could  cover  an  acre  for  nothing  if  I  had 
the  energy — there’s  the  sentimental  joy 
of  bringing  my  woodlot  home.  There’s 
the  feeling  of  accomplishment  in  making 
the  flowers  grow  more  luxuriantly  than 
they  do  wild.  There’s  the  joy  of  a  garden 
that  one  has  created  all  by  himself — no 
florist,  no  seed  catalog,  no  expert  advice. 

Anybody  can  work  out  a  wild  flower 
garden  to  fit  his  climate  and  his  location. 
Try  it.  You’ll  be  amazed  at  the  possi¬ 
bilities.  All  you  need  is  to  have  a  little 
energy  and  to  remember  these  three  es¬ 
sentials  in  your  planning : 

1.  — Fit  the  plants  to  their  natural  con¬ 
dition  of  growth — isunny  or  shady,  dry 
or  moist. 

2.  — Watch  the  respective  heights  and 
be  sure  the  tall  ones  don’t  completely 
hide  the  short  ones. 

3.  — Arrange  for  continual  bloom 

throughout  the  season. 

There  are  a  few  wild  flowers  that  will 
bloom  well  in  either  sun  or  shade.  Most 
of  them,  however,  are  particular.  If  one 
has  only  one  plot  to  make  into  a  wild 
flower  garden,  he  must  pick  his  flowers  to 
suit  that  situation.  To  ask  a  black-eyed 
Susan  to  bloom  in  a  shady  corner  is  as 
sensible  as  asking  a  rooster  to  crow  in 
the  frying-pan.  If  one  has  plenty  of 
room,  it  is  best  to  plan  both  a  shady  and 
a  sunny  garden.  Then  he  may  include 
everything. 

The  arrangement  of  plants  by  sizes  is 
too  obvious  to  need  discussion.  But  the 
arrangement  for  continual  bloom  is  more 
difficult.  It  means  not  only  choosing  a 
succession  of  blooming  plants,  but  arrang¬ 
ing  them  so  that  all  parts  of  the  garden 
will  have  some  bloom  throughout  the 
season.  It  also  means  making  sure  that 
two  plants  set  near  each  other  and  bloom¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time,  will  harmonize  in 
color. 

The  Wild  Shady  Garden 

The  shady  spot  is  the  bugbear  of  all 
amateur  gardeners.  I  have  wasted  more 
energy,  more  flower  seed,  and  more  pa¬ 
tience  on  the  plot  that  lies  under  the  elm 
trees  by  the  side  of  my  house,  than  on 
all  the  rest  of  my  garden  put  together. 

I  have  lost  my  temper  over  tall  flopping 
flowerless  plants  sprawling  awkwardly 
over  the  ground.  And  now  I  have  re¬ 
gained  my  temper  by  making  the  plot 
into  a  wild  flower  garden.  It  is  attrac¬ 
tive,  it  blooms,  and  the  plants  sprawl 
only  as  I  want  them  to  sprawl. 

Most  of  the  wood  flowers  will  grow  in 
a  shady  garden  spot,  provided  the  drain¬ 
age  is  good.  If  it  isn’t  good,  make  it  good 
by  digging  down  a  couple  of  feet  and 
putting  a  layer  of  broken  rock,  When  yous 
replace  the  earth,  mix  in  a  few  pails  of 
good  black  dirt  from  the  woodlot.  And  of 
course  use  some  well-rotted  manure. 

It  is  best  to  plan  the  garden  as  a 
gradually  rising  mass  toward  some  sort 
of  background.  Usually  the  background 
is  there.  It  makes  the  shade.  In  my  gar¬ 
den  it  is  the  house.  A  stone  wall  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  A  lattice 
fence — I  made  one  for  another  garden  out 
of  the  lath  of  a  torn-down  building — • 
covered  with  wild  cucumber  vine,  or 
Clematis,  or  woodbine — anything  but 
poison  ivy — will  do.  Small  cedars  and 
hemlocks  kept  trimmed  to  the  proper 
height  are  also  effective.  If  the  plot  is 
large  enough,  one  can  use  the  evergreens 
with  the  wall  or  fence. 

In  laying  out  the  garden,  always  be 
sure  there  is  access  to  all  parts  for  weed¬ 
ing.  If  the  plot  is  too  wide  for  the  reach 
of  the  arm,  run  irregular  paths  into  it. 
A  few  large  flat  stones,  well  placed,  make 
attractive  paths  in  a  shady  garden. 

Here  is  a  list  of  flowers  for  continual 
bloom  in  a  shady  garden.  I  have  divided 
it  into  rows  according  to  height.  Don’t 
plant  them  in  rows  in  your  garden.  One 
charm  of  a  wild  garden  should  be  its  ir¬ 
regularity.  Plant  things  in  clumps.  Plant 
small  masses  against  large  masses.  Use 
ferns  throughout,  small  ferns  in  front, 
tall  ferns  in  the  rear. 

One  caution  about  ferns :  The  tall  ten¬ 
der  ones  must  be  protected  from  the 
wind.  That  means  that  they  must  be 


planted  close  to  something  taller  and  1 
sturdier  than  they,  and  they  must  .be  on 
the  side  away  from  the  wind.  Don't  use 
them  for  a  western  or  northern  exposure. 

Here  are  the  flowers  I  have  found  us¬ 
able,  with  the  time  of  bloom  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  by  size: 

Border. — Violets,  all  kinds,  white,  yel¬ 
low,  and  blue  in  Spring ;  Ilepatica, 
Spring;  arbutus,  Spring;  adder’s-tongue 
or  dog-tooth  violet  (Erythronium  Amer- 
icanum),  Spring;  forget-me-not,  late 
Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall;  bunchberry, 
or  dwarf  cornel  (Qornus  Canadensis), 
common  in  the  Adirondacks.  This  flowers 
in  late  Spring,  very  showy  red  berries  in 
late  Summer  and  Fall.  Star-flower  (Tri- 
entalis  Americana),  late  Spring. 

Second  Row. — Corydalis,  late  Spring 
and  all  Summer.  Pink  lady-slipper,  late 
Spring;  one  of  the  most  beautiful  wild 
flowers.  The  roots  usually  die  off  in  a 
couple  of  years  and  have  to  be  replaced. 
Lavender  Phlox  (Phlox  divaricata),  late 
Spring,  a  sturdy  bloomer  not  to  be  missed 
if  it  grows  in  your  section.  Blood-root, 
early  Spring,  beautiful  waxy  white  flow¬ 
ers  ;  the  leaves  die  down  during  the 
Summer.  Lobelia,  or  cardinal  flower, 
Summer,  vivid  red.  Foamflower,  or  false 
mitrewort  (Tiarella  eordifolia),  late 
Spring;  excellent  for  just  behind  violets 
or  between  clumps  of  wild  geranium,  or 
with  the  lavender  Phlox ;  flourishes  under 
cultivation;  be  careful  not  to  let  it  run 
out  its  neighbors.  Gentians,  fringed  and 
closed.  Fall. 

Third  Row. — Trillium,  the  great  white- 
flowered  is  the  one  to  get,  Spring ;  the 
blooms  hold  a  long  time.  AVild  geranium, 
or  cranesbill  (Geranium  maculatum),  late 
Spring.  Columbine,  late  Spring  and  early 
Summer.  Yellow  lady-slipper  (Cypripe- 
dium  pubescens),  late  Spring.  The  "yellow 
lady-slipper  will  live  for  years  and  always 
bloom.  AA’ood  lily,  the  orange  Canadian 
wood  lily  with  the  upright  flower,  Sum¬ 
mer.  Field  daisy,  Summer,  one  of  the 
few  sun  flowers  that  will  also  bloom  in 
the  shade ;  furnishes  a  note  of  white  In 
the  Summer  when  flowers  are  few.  Purple 
orchis  (Habenaria  fimbriata),  Summer, 
gorgeous  spikes  of  lavender  purple,  if 
you  are  lucky  enough  to  find  it  growing 
wild  in  some  swamp.  Mandrake,  late 
Spring ;  the  tropical  foliage  is  interest¬ 
ing.  AA'ood  Asters,  late  Summer  and  Fall, 
the  fine  lavender  ones  are  particularly 
attractive. 

bourth  Row. — False  Solomon’s  seal, 
white  flowers  in  late  Spring,  red  berries 
in  the  Summer.  Tall  meadow  rue,  Sum¬ 
mer.  Jewel-weed,  or  touch-me-not;  two 
varieties,  Impatiens  pallida,  pale  yellow, 
and  Impatiens  fulva,  mottled  orange.  The 
foliage  is  a  fine  light  green,  late  Summer, 
Joe  Pye  weed,  Summer,  very  tall.  Fire- 
weed  (Epilobium  angustifolium) ,  late 
Summer,  also  very  tall ;  will  blossom  in 
either  sun  or  shade.  fred  i,ape. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Roast  Pig- 

Lay  the  pig,  which  should  be  prepared 
by  the  butcher,  in  cold  water  for  15 
minutes,  then  wipe  dry,  inside  and  out. 
Make  a  dressing  as  for  poultry,  flavored 
with  sage,  and  work  into  it  two  beaten 
eggs.  Stuff  the  pig  to  its  original  size 
and  .shape,  sew  up  opening,  bend  fore¬ 
legs  backward  underneath,  and  hind  legs 
forward,  skewering  into  shape.  Dredge 
with  flour,  and  put  in  a  covered  roaster, 
adding  a  little  salted  water.  Roast  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  then  remove  the  cov¬ 
er,  and  rub  over  with  butter.  Return 
to  the  oven,  and  cook  for  half  an  hour 
longer  rubbing  oyer  with  butter  again  at 
the  end  of  20  minutes.  If  it  browns  too 
fast,  cover  again,  or  lay  a  sheet  of  but¬ 
tered  paper  over  it.  If  the  pig  is  roast¬ 
ed  in  an  open  pan.  without  a  cover,  it 
must  be  basted  frequently.  The  usual 
rule  is  to  allow  20  minutes  to  the  pound 
in  roasting ;  when  nearly  cooked  make 
gravy  in  the  pan,  thickening  with  flour. 

Serve  very  hot,  putting  a  red  apple  in 
the  mouth,  and  garnishing  with  parsley 
or  watercress.  Apple  sauce  should  be 
served  with  it,  also  cranberry  jelly  if 
liked.  Creamed  onions  make  a  suitable 
vegetable  dish  to  accompany  it.  Small 
roasted  sausages  are  often  laid  around 
the  dish  as  a  garnish. 


An  Apple  Butter  Problem 

Can  you  secure  any  information  for 
me  on  the  boiling  of  apple  butter  by 
steam?  AVe  have  an  outfit  of  four  coils 
and  use  50-gallon  barrels ;  put  the  coils 
in  barrel  and  cook  the  apples  and  then 
sieve  them,  and  then  boil  the  sauce  and 
boiled  cider  together.  Our  trouble  comes 
in  the  coils  coating  over  when  the  butter 
is  about  half  done,  and  we  have  to  stop 
and  clean  it  or  use  another  coil.  We 
find  them  quite  a  job  to  clean.  I  have 
tried  putting  the  sugar  in  at  different 
stages  of  the  boiling,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  make  any  difference.  For  cleaning 
the  coils,  we  use  stubby  brooms  and  steel 
wire  brushes,  and  sometimes  dull  knives, 
and  then  it  is  quite  a  job  to  get  them 
clean,  for  as  soon  as  you  lift  the  coil  out 
of  water  to  clean  it,  it  dries  and  gets 
hard.  w.  H.  8. 

Maryland. 
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BOOK 


his  BIG  FREE 
BOOK  is  a  sure 
guide  to  success 
and  PROFIT, 
as  well  as  BIG 
SAVINGS  in 
travv- 
Rasp- 
benies,  Black¬ 
berries,  etc. 
Send  for 
copy  today. 


GROWING 


Here’s  good  news.  A  FREE  Book  that's  chock 
full  of  helpful  information  — and  the  greatest 
array  of  fruit  plant  bargains  ever  offered. 

Think  of  it!  From  my  1932  book  you  can  or¬ 
der  choice  stock  from  the  leading  varieties  of 
STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACK¬ 
BERRY  and  others  at  ACTUAL  WHOLESALE 
PRICES— large  or  small  quantities.  You'll  save 
H  to  J  2  and  get  the  fines  t  plants  money  can  buy. 

All  my  plants  are  bred  solely  for  plant  pur¬ 
poses.  Not  one  is  taken  from  old  fruiting  beds. 
You  know  you’re  getting  heal  thy  .vigorous,  sure 
producing  stock  when  you  buy  from  me. 

Clip  coupon.  Send  it  today.  Read  my  book 
before  you  spend  a  single  cent  for  plants. 


ARTHUR  H.  DASS 

M  A  TT  <  ^Nurseryman 

MAIL  Box 8  ,  Bridgman. Mich. 

I  TODAY  Arthur  H.  Dass,  Nurseryman 
Box  3  ,  Bridgman,  Michigan 
I  Send  me  my  copy  of  your  1932  book  on  Berry  I 
■  Growing. 

I  * 

*  Name . . . . 


Address . 


ICKS 


(/  Vi 


m 

UL,  , 

Garden  vid Floral  Guide 

Choice  new  varieties,  old  favorites,  and 
all  about  growing  them.  Rare  colors, 
giant  sizes.  New  low  prices,  many  money 
saving  special  offers. 

Exquisite  flowers,  tasty  vegeta¬ 
bles— the  finest  seeds,  plants  and 
bulbs,  tested  and  guaranteed. 

America’s  oldest  mail  seed 
house  and  foremost  Aster 
specialists. 

At  LEFT:  Vick's  Famous 
Rochester.  Aster,  largest, 
most  gorgeous  grown. 

These  new  19;!L’  Rooks  are  going  -jj 
fast— write  for  vours  tcdav'/Ti/'V,  /  ... 
Special  reward  for  early  fVrJfUi 

111- _ Freeoo©l 


JAMES  VICK,  178  Pleasant  St. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  “ The  Flower  City'* 

Send  me  thia  Free  Book. 

Name . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
New  Lower  Prices. 
Townsend's  20th  Century  Calaiog. 
Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
|  and  truthfully  describes 
the  most  up-to-date  varie- 
'  ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
etc.  This  valuable  Book  isFree 
.  —SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 

names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
coupon  for  *1.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Mdl 


STRAWBERRIES 

DA  V  Al*en’s  Book  of  Berries 
£  £\  £  tells  how  .  Describes  best 
varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md. 


aiinniTDcnni  r  L.MFI  I  a 

$2.95  PER  10OO  AND  UP 

Heavy  rooted.  Hardy,  Northern  g.-owa 
» stock.  Fully  guaranteed.  Buy  direct  from 
'  us.  Save  money.  Also  full  line  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Bulbs.  Etc.,  at  lowest  prices.  Send 
,  for  new  catalog.  It’s,  FREE. 

J-N.Rokely  &  Son, Box  10  Bridgman, Mich 


Trees  For  Spring  Planting 

Including  all  the  new  and  better 
varietiesof  apples,  peaches,  pears 
plums,  and  cherries.  Millions  of 
i  strawberry  plants,  grape  vines 
raspberry  and  blackberry  plants' 
Shade  trees,  evergreens,  roses’ 
shrubbery.  Unusual  fine  stock.  Re’- 
duced  prices.  Spring  catalog  free 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES.  Box  Y,  PRINCESS  ANNE.  M0. 


varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  benutiflers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  be3t  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  $1.  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Macedon.N.  V 


Hidden  Sausage 

Select  large  potatoes  of  uniform  size. 
Wash  thoroughly.  Remove  the  center 
portions  with  an  apple  eorer.  Fill  each 
cavity  with  a  small  pork  sausage.  Place 
the  potatoes  in  a  shallow  baking  pan  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  done.  Potatoes 
may  be  pared,  but  then  should  be  rubbed 
with  butter  or  bacon  fat  and  basted  once 
or  twice  during  baking. 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
Jan.  2,  1932.  In  most  eases  the  top  price  is 
given. 

MILK 

December:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
biurerfat.  201-210-inile  zone,  $2.33  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  SI. XI:  ;B.  $1.71:  Class  3,  $1.33. 

In  ail  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.3  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.33;  Class  2, 
$1.23:  Class  3.  $1.35. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  33c:  extras.  92  score, 
32'  •  lirsis.  ss  pi  score.  2014  1°  31c:  lower 
grade'.  24 1  j  to  25c:  ladles,  21  to  24c;  packing 
stock.  13  to”  isioc:  sweet  fancy,  35c;  extra,  34c; 
firsts.  31  to  33c T  seconds.  27  to  28c;  centralized, 
24  >  ,  to  29c. 

CHEESE 

State,  held.  10  to  18c:  fresh,  special,  15  to 
1 5  to  <» :  average  run  to  fancy.  1314  to  1414c; 
Young  America,  fresh,  1414  to  15c. 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy,  including  premiums.  3S 
lo  39c :  ‘extra.  35  to  37c;  average  extras,  32  to 
33c;  extra  firsts.  31c;  firsts.  28  to  29c;  nearby 
mixed  mediums.  2S  to  2914c;  pullets,  20  to  27c; 
Pneifi,'  Coast.  30  to  3714c;  mixed  colors.  35  to 
40.  :  gathered,  best,  34  to  30c;  fair  to  good,  17 
to  30c. 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  150  lbs.,  $1.85;  Maine,  180  lbs., 
$1.po:  Idaho,  100  lbs.,  $2.25;  sweet  potatoes, 
Md . ,  bu.,  05c;  Jersey,  bu.,  $1.15. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus.  Argentine,  doz.,  $5;  beets.  100 
belts..  $3;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  18c;  cabbage, 
ton.  $20;  carrots,  100  belts.,  $3;  bu.  bskt..  $1; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $2.25:  celery,  doz.,  $1;  celery 
knobs,  100  belts.,  $10:  cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu., 
$4.50;  eggplant,  bu.,  $3:  horseradish,  bbl.,  $7; 
kale.  bu..  00c:  lettuce,  bu..  $4:  onions,  N.  Y. 
State,  yellow.  100  lbs..  $4;  50  lbs.,  $2;  parsley, 
bu..  $2;  peas,  bu.,  $S:  peppers,  bu.,  $2.75; 
spinach,  bu..  $1.50;  squash,  Hubbard,  bbl..  $3.50; 
string  beans,  bu.,  $3.50;  tomatoes,  Fia.,  crt., 
$4.00;  Cuba.  crt..  $6.25;  repacked,  crt.,  $4.25; 
.arton,  $2.50:  watercress,  100  belts.,  $3. 

FRUITS 

Apples.  20-Ounce,  bskt..  $1.25;  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ing.  $1.50:  Wealthy,  $1.25;  McIntosh.  $2.25; 
Baldwin.  $1.25;  Stayman,  75c;  YTork  Imperial, 
75c;  cranberries,  14 -bbl.  box,  $1.75;  crabapples, 
bu.  bskt..  $1;  pears,  En.,  bu.,  $2.75;  straw¬ 
berries.  Sn..  qt..  33c;  kumquats,  qt.,  13c. 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow.  100  lbs.,  $4;  pea,  $3;  red  kidney, 
$3.75;  white  kidney,  $5. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb..  33c:  fair  to  good,  28  to 
30.- :  roosters.  14c;  fowls,  24c;  ducks,  22c;  geese, 
21c:  turkeys,  No.  1,  nearby.  32c;  Ya..  31c; 
northwestern.  30e;  western.  29c;  southwestern. 
28c;  choice,  3  to  5c  under  No.  1:  medium,  5  to 
6c  under  No.  1:  old  toms,  24c;  old  hens,  25c; 
squabs,  lb.,  ungraded.  40c;  graded,  45c;  dark, 
doz.,  $3;  culls,  doz.,  $2.50. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
t )reed s  should  weigh  214  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds.  1A,  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers"  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb..  18c:  chickens,  large  breeds,  best, 
19c:  small  breeds,  best.  16c:  roosters,  lie; 
dinks,  25c;  geese,  20e;  rabbits,  lb.,  20c. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  9c;  good  to  choice,  5  to 
Sc;  lambs,  hothouse,  head,  $6;  pigs,  8  to  16 
lbs.,  iM)c . 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  100  lbs.,  $7.50;  bulls,  $4.50:  cows, 
$4.25;  calves,  best.  $8.50:  common  to  good,  $4 
to  $7 ;  sheep,  $3:  lambs,  $0.25;  hogs,  $4.75. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1.  $19;  No.  2.  $17.50:  No.  3.  $15; 
clover,  mixed,  $19;  straw,  rye,  $20;  oat  and 
wheat.  $11. 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red.  72%c:  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
53%c:  oats,  No.  2  white,  37%c;  rye,  09c. 

FEED 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran,  $21.10;  standard  middlings.  $21.10:  Red- 
dog.  $22.00;  hominy  feed,  $23.75;  cottonseed 
meal.  $22.65. 


Retail  Prices  at  N.  Y.  Public 
Markets 

Meats.- — Hams,  fresh,  15  to  20c;  smoked,  18  to 
22c;  steak,  chuck.  20  to  24c;  flank,  20  to  30c; 
round.  3s  to  40c:  porterhouse.  44  to  50c;  corned 
beef,  plate  and  navel,  8  to  12c;  choice  rump,  26 
to  30c:  boned  brisket,  24  to  28c;  pork,  shoulder, 

14  to  10c;  loin,  16  to  18c:  loin,  half  or  whole, 
13  to  15c;  chops,  end  cut,  17  to  20e;  chops,  mid¬ 
dle  cut.  20  to  24c:  bacon.  25  to  30c:  veal,  breast, 
neck.  14  to  18c;  stewing.  12  to  lSe:  shoulder, 

15  to  20c;  rump.  20  to  25c;  leg,  20  to  25e;  chops. 
25  to  30c:  cutlets,  39  to  45c;  lamb,  leg.  19  to 
23e:  breast.  •$  to  12c:  forequarters,  14  to  18c; 
shoulder  .hops.  20  to  24c:  rib  chops.  24  to  28c; 
loin  chops.  30  to  35c:  beef,  chuck  pot  roast.  22 
to  25c;  top  sirloin,  32  to  38c;  rib  roast,  blade, 
25  to  30c;  rib  roast,  prime,  34  to  40c;  beef 
liver,  20  to  22c:  .  alves  liver,  65  to  75c. 

I’oultrv. — Turkeys,  nearby,  13  to  15  lbs..  41  to 
42.-:  voting.  S  to  11  His..  35  to  38c:  broilers, 
plump.  37  to  40c;  frying  chickens,  24  to  27c; 
roasting  chickens,  over  5  lbs.,  31  to  33c;  fowls, 
over  5  lbs..  29  to  32c:  ducks,  L.  I.,  25  to  27c; 
guineas,  young,  pair.  $2  to  $2.25;  squabs.  % 
to  1  lb.  each.  57  to  05c:  goslings,  10  to  12  lbs., 
27  to  30c;  capons,  8  to  9  IDs. ,  47  to  50c;  6  to  7 
lbs..  43  to  45c. 

Vegetables.  —  White  potatoes.  10  lbs.,  loc; 
sweet  potatoes,  3  lbs.,  10c:  parsnips,  3  lbs.,  10c; 
yellow  turnips.  3  lbs..  10c;  carrots,  3  lbs.,  10c: 
cauliflower,  head.  20  to  35c;  celery,  belt.,  15  to 
20c:  lettuce,  head,  S  to  15c;  cabbage,  lb..  3  to 
5c:  peas.  lb..  20  to  29c:  string  beans,  lb..  10  to 
15c:  Lima  beans,  ii)..  15  to  20c:  Brussels  sprouts, 
i)t  .  15  to  20c;  eating  apples,  doz..  25  to  35e. 

Produce. — Tub  butter.  35  to  39c;  fancy  tub 
butter.  39  to  42c;  print  butter.  37  to  42c;  store 
cheese  20  to  29c;  grade  A  eggs,  doz..  45  to  50c ; 
grade  B  eggs.  doz..  32  to  38c;  grade  C  eggs, 
doz  25  to  2's.- ;  grade  A  milk.  qt..  15c;  grade 
B  milk,  qt.,  10  to  12c;  grade  B  milk,  loose, 
qt..  Sc. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Fairly  steady  prices  have  prevailed  on  the 
Boston'  Produce  Market  during  the  moderate 
trading  of  the  past  week.  Eggs  were  lower. 
Poultry  was  mostly  unchanged.  The  wool  market 
was  inactive  at  unchanged  prices. 

avpj.ics  —  s  pplv  moderate,  demand  good,  mar¬ 
ket  steady.  Native  various  varieties  ordinary 
40.;  lo  $1.  Baldwins  mostly  $1  to  $1.50,  fancy 


mostly  $1.75  to  $2.  few  large  extra  fancy  $2.25 
to  $2.50.  McIntosh  mostly  $1.50  to  $2;  fancy 
$2.25  lo  $2.00.  few  extra  fancy  $2.75  to  $3  std. 
bu.  box.  Me.  Wolf  River  $1.50  to  $2  bbl.  Va. 

IT  .S.  1  Y’orks  and  Staymans  75c  to  $1.25,  poorer 
50c  bu.  tub.  Pa.  and  N.  Y.  Baldwins,  U.  S. 
Utility  05c  to  $1.  U.  S.  1  best  90e  to  $1.10 
bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  good. 
Native  cut  off  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  Texas 
bclid.  best  $1.25  to  $1.50  %  crt. 

Cabbage.-  -Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  white  50  to  85c.  Savoy  35  to  05c  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  Y.  Danish  best  mostly  $1,  poorer  lower 
loo  lbs.  Tex.  erts.  $2.85  to  $3. 

Carrots.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y. 
cut  and  washed  75  to  85c  bu.  bskt.  Calif,  bclid. 
$4.25  to  $4.50  crt..  $2  to  $2.25  %  crt. 

Celery. — Supplv  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bclis.  Pascal  $1.50  to  $3.50.  mostly  $2.50 
to  $3.25,  poorer  $1  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  2-3  crt. 
best  $2.25  to  $2.75,  poorer  lower.  Calif.  % 
crt.  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Cranberries.— Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass.  %-bbl.  erts.  Early  Blacks  $1.25  to  $1.75. 
Howes  $1.50  to  $2. 

Cucumbers.— Supply  light,  demand  slow.  Hot¬ 
house  native  00  to  72  cukes,  ordinary  $5  to  $10, 
best  mostly  $11  to  $12  std.  bu.  box.  Fla.  car¬ 
tons  fancy  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.50  doz. 

Kale.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  30-  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads,  hothouse  00c  to  $1  std.  Ini.  box. 
Calif  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  $3  to  $4.  poorer  low 
as  $1.50  crt.  Ariz.  erts.  $4.25  to  $4.50. 

Mushrooms.' — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  75c  to  $1.25.  N.  Y.  50c  to  $1.  Pa.  35 
to  85c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  yellow  $1.25  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box.  Mass, 
vellow  mostly  $1.75  to  $2  50  lbs.  N.  Y.  mostly 
$1.75  to  $2.10  50  lbs. 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  50  to  G5e  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  100  lbs. 
Green  Jits,  best  mostly  85c,  few  S0c  bag.  P.  E. 

I.  90  lbs.  few  sales  $1.65  to  $1.75  bag. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Ya.  and  Md.  ord.  50  to  05c.  Tex.  Savoy 
$1.25  to  $1.05  lilt.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Blue 
Hubbard  native  $1.50  to  $2.25  1)1)1..  mostly  $50. 
few  $60  ton.  N.  Y.,  Minn,  and  Ohio  best  few 
sales  $50,  poorer  low  as  $20  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Hothouse  native  15  to  30c,  few  extra 
fancy  35c.  Ohio  best  $2  to  $2.50  8-lb.  bskt. 
Calif,  outdoor  no  sales  noted.  Tex.  ord.  $2.50 
lug. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  ruta  or  purple  top  35  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 
White  Capes  35  to  75c  50-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  1.  ruta 
few  sales  50  to  65c  50-lb.  bag. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderately  light,  market  quiet. 
No.  i  Timothy  $19.50.  Clover  mixed  red  $18.50; 
Alsike  $19  ton. 

Butter.- — Market  steady,  creamery  extras  31c. 
Firsts  20  to  30c.  Seconds  25  to  25%c  11). 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  34e;  white  extras,  33c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern  31  to  32c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
about  steady.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  22  to  26c:  3  to 
3 %  iiis.  19  to  20c.  Broilers  22  to  28c.  Native 
21  to  25c.  Chickens  3  to  4  ibs.  20  to  23c:  4% 
IDs. .  24  to  25c.  Roosters  15  to  10c  lb.  Native 
chickens  22  to  20c.  Live  poultry  steady.  Fowl* 
20  to  21c.  Leghorns  18c.  Chickens  large  18  to 
20e.  Leghorns  10  to  18c.  Roosters  14e  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  Twins  N.  Y'.  held  ex¬ 
tras  1931  IS  to  19c;  extras  1930  22  to  24c. 
Firsts  17%  to  18c;  fresh,  firsts  15  to  10c.  West¬ 
ern  held  extras  1931  17  to  18e;  extras  1930  21 
to  22e.  Firsts  1931  10%  to  17c;  fresh  firsts 
14%  to  1 5 % c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $4.25  to 
$4.50.  Calif,  small  white  $4.50  to  $4.75.  Yel¬ 
low  eyes  $4.75  to  $5.  Red  kidney  $4.75  to  $5. 
Lima  $6.50  to  $7  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  demand  light,  prices 
steady. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  24  to  25c; 
clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing.  23  to  24c; 
clothing  19c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to  24c; 

clothing,  21c;  %  blood,  combing,  21  to  21%c; 
clothing,  21c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  00  to 
02c:  clothing.  48  to  50e;  %  blood,  combing  50 
to  53c;  clothing.  42  to  45c;  %  blood,  combing, 
42  to  45c;  clothing.  38  to  40c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing.  30  to  38c;  clothing.  35  to  30c;  Terr,  fine, 
combing,  58  to  00c;  clothing.  48  to  51c;  % 

blood,  combing,  53  to  55c;  clothing.  47  to  49e; 
%  blood,  combing,  47  to  50c;  clothing,  42  to 
45c;  %  blood,  combing,  40  to  43c;  clothing, 

37  to  41c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  normal,  market  barely  steady 
with  a  week  ago,  demand  very  slow.  Bulk  of 
sales  $4  to  $4.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  all  killing  classes  fairly  lib¬ 
eral.  market  weak,  tending  lower:  few  good 
grade  steers  offered  at  $7  to  $7.50;  demand  fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2  to  $3.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1.50  to  $2. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium.  $2  to  $3.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $4  to  $7;  cull 
and  common  $2  to  $4. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  rather  light,  market  $5 
to  $10  lower:  few  cows  of  vaiue  to  sell  over 
$100,  demand  very  slow.  Choice,  head,  $90  io 
$100;  good,  $00  to  $90;  medium,  $45  to  $00; 
common,  $35  to  $45. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  market  on  poultry  is  easy  and  receipts 
are  liberal.  Eggs  also  show  a  decline. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  • —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  30c;  tubs,  33c:  firsts,  28  to 
31c;  undergrades,  20  to  27c.  Cheese,  steady; 
new  daisies.  10c;  longhorn,  10  to  17c;  brick 
Swiss,  22c:  limburger,  25c.  Eggs,  easier;  near¬ 
by  fancy,  35c;  grade  A,  20  to  34c;  grade  B.  21 
to  22c:  grade  C,  18  to  19c;  nearby  at  market, 
20  to  31c;  western,  18  to  20c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  weak;  fowls,  17  to 
23c;  broilers,  27  to  31c;  fryers,  20  to  21c;  roast¬ 
ers,  20  to  22c;  old  roosters,  12  to  15c;  ducks.  19 
to  22c;  geese,  17  to  19c;  turkeys,  31  to  32c; 
capons,  40c.  Live  poultry,  weak;  fowls,  15  to 
19c;  springers,  14  to  20c;  old  roosters.  12  to 
13c:  ducks,  18  to  20c;  geese,  15  to  10c;  turkeys, 
30  to  31c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak:  Russet, 
bu.,  35  to  50c;  Tallman  Sweet,  Hubburdson, 
Stark.  50  to  00c;  Banana,  40  to  50c;  Baldwin, 
40  to  05c;  Rome  Beauty,  00  to  05c;  Wolf  River. 
70  to  75c;  Wealthy.  75  to  90c;  King,  85c  to  $1: 
Snow.  50c  to  $1.25:  Northern  Spy,  75c  to  $1.40; 
Jonathan,  50  to  90c;  Greening,  90c  to  $1.15; 
Twenty  Ounce,  90c  to  $1 :  Delicious,  50c  to 
$1.50;  McIntosh,  $1.25  to  $2.  Potatoes,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  35  to  40e;  Maine,  2-bu.  bag, 
$1.40;  Idaho,  bakers.  50-lb.  bag.  $1.50;  sweets, 
N.  .1..  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.35. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea.  me¬ 
dium,  cut..  $3:  marrow,  $4;  red  kidney,  $4.25 
to  $4.50;  white  kidney,  $0.  Onions,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.90;  yellow.  50-lb. 
bag.  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Spanish,  crate.  $2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Avacados,  Cal.,  lug,  $2.25 
to  $3;  cranberries.  25-lb.  box.  $2.10  to  $2.35; 
grapes.  Cal.,  lug.,  $1.85  to  $2.50;  oranges.  Cal., 
box,  $3  to  $4.25:  Fla.,  $3.75  to  $4.75;  persim¬ 
mons,  Cal.,  lug,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  strawberries, 


Fla.,  pt.  box.  20  to  25c:  tangerines.  Fla.,  box, 
$1.25  to  $2.25. 

Vegetables. — Anise,  Tex.,  bu..  $1  to  $1.10:  ar¬ 
tichokes.  Gal.,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  asparagus, 
bskt..  2-doz.  bchs..  $0:  beans.  Fla.,  green  and 
\yax,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50:  beets,  bu..  35  to  40c: 
broccoli,  Tex.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3;  Brussels 

sprouts,  qt.,  8  to  15c;  cabbage,  bu.,  25  to  40c; 
i  arrots,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate, 
$2.10;  celery,  doz..  40  to  00c;  cucumbers.  Fla., 
crate,  $3.50  to  $5  endive,  doz.,  50c:  escarole, 
Fla.,  hamper,  $1  to  $1.25;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate. 
$2.25  to  $2.50:  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  05  to  75c: 

mushrooms,  1-lb.  carton,  20  to  30c;  peas,  Fla., 
bu..  $5  to  $5.25:  peppers.  Fla..  1%  bu.  crate, 
$2.50  to  $3;  radishes,  doz.  bchs..  15  to  25c: 

spinach,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.50;  squasli.  ton,  $10 

to  $40;  tomatoes.  8-lb.  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $2;  tur¬ 

nips.  l)n.,  50  to  00c. 

Feeds.- — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  haled,  ton, 
$13  to  $13.50;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $13.50;  oat 
straw,  $7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  c-arlot,  ton, 
$15.50:  standard  middlings,  $15.50:  red-dog.  $18; 
cottonseed  meal,  30  per  rent  protein,  $21.75;  oil- 
meal,  34  per  cent,  $32.50:  hominy.  $19.80;  glu¬ 
ten,  $18.50;  oatfeed,  $7.75;  'Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$2.50:  Alfalfa,  $12;  Alsike,  $11;  clover,  $11  to 
$11.25.  C.  H.  B. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter. — Higher  scoring  than  extra,  33  to  36c: 
92  score,  32c:  91  score.  30 %c;  90  score,  29e;  89 
score.  2Se;  S8  score,  27%c;  87  score,  27c;  80 
score,  20%c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  extra  first,  32c;  firsts,  27c;  sec¬ 
onds.  23  to  24c;  refrigerator  extra  firsts,  19  to 
20c:  firsts,  17%  to  18%c;  seconds,  10  to  17c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls — Fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
20  to  21c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  18  to  19c;  ordi¬ 
nary,  15  to  17c;  White  Leghorns,  fancy,  15  to 
17c;  ordinary,  12  to  14c:  roasting  chickens,  fan¬ 
cy,  large,  19  to  20c;  springers,  fancy  Plymouth 
Rocks,  medium-sized.  18  to  19c;  small-sized 
springers.  2%  lbs.  or  tinder.  17  to  18c:  mixed 
color  springers,  as  to  quality.  15  to  10c:  old 
roosters,  12c:  ducks,  large.  White  Pekin,  young. 
20  to  21c;  ducks,  mixed  colors,  old.  17  to  19c; 
Mttseovy  ducks,  15c;  turkeys,  fancy,  young  hens 
and  toms,  30c;  old  gobblers,  24c:  geese,  fat,  18 
to  20c;  ordinary,  15  to  17c;  guineas,  fancy, 
young,  2  IDs.  each  or  over,  $1.20  per  pair:  under 
2  lbs.,  fancy,  young.  90c;  staggv,  75c;  oid 
guineas,  00  to  05c;  pigeons,  per  pair,  young, 
25c;  old,  30  to  35c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys — Fancy,  nearby,  33 
to  34c:  fair  to  good,  nearby,  27  to  31c;  fancy 
northwestern.  32  to  34c;  fancy  western.  32  to 
33c;  fancy  southwestern.  31  to  32c;  fair  to  good, 
25  to  30c;  old  toms.  25  to  27c.  Fowls. — Fresh- 
killed.  in  boxes,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over.  22  to 
23c:  4%  ibs..  21c:  4  lbs..  20c;  3  to  3%  lbs.,  17 
to  18c;  2 1  IDs. .  10c;  under  2%  lbs..  15c:  chick¬ 
ens.  2  lbs",  20c;  2%  to  3  lbs.,  18c;  3%  lbs., 
19c;  4  to  4%  ibs..  21c;  5  lbs.  or  over,  22  to 
24c;  old  roosters,  dry  picked,  western,  weighing 
5  Ibs.  or  over.  14  to  15c;  under  5  lbs.,  12  to 
13c.  Ducks,  western,  IS  to  20c.  Geese,  17 
to  20c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables — Apples,  Stayman,  bbl., 
$3  to  $3.50:  Grimes,  bu..  90c;  Baldwin,  bu., 
70c;  Rome,  00  to  90c.  Cabbage,  100  lbs.,  80c  to 
$1 ;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  95c  to  $1.10. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Australian  Labor  Defeat.—' The  Au¬ 
stralian  elections  of  Dec.  19  defeated  the 
Labor  party  previously  in  power  by  a 
large  majority.  The  new  coalition  of  the 
United  Australia  and  Country  parties 
will  have  52  seats  out  of  a  total  of  75 
in  Parliament.  The  Labor  party  will 
have  1<>  and  the  Extreme  Laborites,  led 
by  J.  T.  Lang,  Premier  of  New  South 
Wales,  will  have  seven.  Joseph  A.  Lyons, 
former  Treasurer  in  Prime  Minister  J, 
II.  Scullin's  Cabinet,  who  broke  with  his 
Labor  colleagues,  will  become  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  as  leader  of  the  anti-Labor  forces. 
After  a  short,  sharp  campaign,  the  Labor 
party  was  overwhelmed  with  almost  the 
same  completeness  as  in  Great  Britain 
last  October. 

Japanese  Beetle  Quarantine.  — 
Elimination  of  Class  II  premises  in  the 
nursery  classification  provisions  of  the 
Japanese  beetle  quarantine  regulations  is 
one  of  the  important  revisions  becoming 
effective  January  1.  All  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  generally  infested  and  lightly  in¬ 
fested  areas  are  also  eliminated,  large 
areas  previously  known  as  "lightly  in¬ 
fested"  (principally  in  Massachusetts, 
Maryland  and  Virginia)  are  released 
from  quarantine  as  apparently  free  from 
infestation  and  not  involving  danger  of 
spread.  Additional  territory,  however,  is 
taken  in  under  the  quarantine  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  number  of  farm  products  re¬ 
stricted  is  reduced  radically,  as  a  result 
of  evidence  that  beetles  which  may  be  in 
such  products  at  the  time  they  began  to 
move  will  leave  them  before  they  reach 
the  outer  edges  of  the  quarantined  areas. 
Products  retained  on  the  regulated  list 
are  chiefly  those  which  move  long  dis¬ 
tances  in  closed  railroad  cars. 

Fire  in  New  York. — A  difficult  fire  to 
fight  swept  through  the  six-story  brick 
warehouse  at.  521  'Washington  St.,  New 
York,  Dec.  IS.  The  building,  which  ex¬ 
tends  through  to  542-544  Greenwich  St., 
is  occupied  by  John  Lucas,  paint  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  damage  was  estimated  un¬ 
officially  at  about  $200,000. 

Fire  on  New  Liner. — The  $3,525,000 
liner  Segovia,  under  construction  for  the 
United  Mail  Steamship  Company,  burned 
at  her  dock  in  the  Newport  News  Ship¬ 
building  and  Drydoek  Company  plant  at 
Newport  News,  Va.,  Dec.  20.  Almost 
completed,  the  steamer  was  to  have  been 
delivered  by  Jan.  30.  The  Segovia,  one 
of  three  sister  ships  built  for  the  United 
Mail,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company  was  christened  with  the  Tala- 
manca  by  Mrs.  Herbert  JHoover  at  a  dou¬ 
ble  launching  on  Aug.  15.  The  fire  started 
at  an  installation  station  in  hold  No.  3  of 
the  vessel.  Fanned  by  a  brisk  wind  the 
blaze  spread  rapidly  to  the  engine  rooms 
and  passengers’  quarters.  Unusual  re¬ 
frigeration  construction,  which  included 
much  powdered  cork,  made  fire-fighting 
difficult.  The  smoke  was  thick  and  heavy 
and  firemen  were  forced  to  cut  holes 
through  the  ship’s  plate  sides  to  get  rid 
of  it. 

Manchuria. — Dec.  21  Dr.  Koo,  Chi¬ 
nese  Foreign  Minister,  in  appeal  to 
League  and  America,  charged  Japan  with 
violating  anti-war  treaties  and  warned 


that  world  conflict  might  result  from  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Manchuria.  Minor  clashes 
occurred  and  greater  ones  were  imminent 
as  the  Japanese  army,  attacking  along 
three  lines,  pushed  its  campaign  to  clear 
areas  near  Mukden  of  “bandits"  and  Chi¬ 
nese  irregular  soldiers.  Fall  of  Chinehow, 
Chinese  headquarters,  before  Christmas 
was  predicted.  In  the  subsequent  state¬ 
ment  from  the  Foreign  Office  Dr.  Koo  de¬ 
clared  Manchuria  was  an  integral  part  of 
China  and  China  had  every  right  to  con¬ 
trol  it.  If  this  important  part  of  Chinese 
territory  was  allowed  “to  be  made  a  prize 
of  Japanese  aggression,”  he  said,  and 
thereby  became  a  cradle  of  future  war.  it 
would  endanger  peace  in  the  Far  East 
and  shake  the  faith  of  mankind  in  the 
brighter  outlook  upon  the  world  since  the 
great  war. 

Geneva  Arms  Conference.  • —  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover,  in  a  message  to  Congress 
transmitting  a  recommendation  of  Henry 
L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  State,  Dee.  21 
asked  that  an  appropriation  be  authorized 
for  the  expenses  of  the  American  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Geneva  Arms  conference  in 
February.  No  amount  was  suggested  in 
the  President’s  brief  note  of  transmittal, 
but  Secretary  Stimson’s  accompanying  re¬ 
port,  urging  the  importance  of  American 
co-operation  with  the  disarmament  efforts 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  estimated  $450,- 
000  (approximately  $55,000  a  month)  as 
necessary  under  the  general  expectation 
that  the  conference  will  take  seven  or 
eight  months.  Developments  which  may 
prolong  the  conference  beyond  the  period 
indicated,  Mr.  Stimson  said,  made  it  de¬ 
sirable  for  Congress  “to  authorize"  the 
expenditure,  rather  than  fix  the  exact 
sum.  The  cost  of  the  American  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  London  Naval  Conference  was 
$500,000.  defrayed  in  two  appropriations 
of  $250,000  each. 

Christmas  Ship  to  Porto  Rico. — A 
Christmas  ship  carrying  food  and  gifts  for 
the  children  of  Porto  Rico  from  every 
State  in  the  Union  arrived  at  San  Juan, 
Dec.  21.  Jose  Padin,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  was  aboard  as  unofficial  Santa 
Claus.  He  said  he  had  brought  a  check 
for  $15,000  for  the  establishment  of  lunch 
rooms  and  milk  stations  for  school  chil¬ 
dren.  These  gifts  were  gathered  by  the 
Porto  Rico  child-feeding  committee  in 
New  York  City.  Acting  Governor  James 
R.  Beverley  and  a  score  of  other  officials, 
several  hundred  school  children  and  a 
school  band  were  at  the  pier  to  welcome 
the  ship.  Arrangements  for  immediate 
distribution  of  the  food  and  gifts  had  been 
made  so  that  they  would  reach  schools 
throughout  the  island  before  the  holiday 
recess. 

Moratorium  Ratified.  —  President 
Hoover's  program  for  a  postponement  of 
inter-governmental  debts  for  one  year 
from  July  1  last  was  approved  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  (19  to  12  Dec.  22. 
Thereafter  the  Senate  agreed  to  the 
House  resolution  for  a  recess  until  Jan. 
4  and  Congress  now  takes  a  holiday  until 
that  date.  The  moratorium  resolution 
which  carries  the  President’s  recommen¬ 
dations  into  effect  was  recently  passed  in 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  317  to  100.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  Chief  Executive’s  signature, 
it  is  now  law.  Led  by  Senator  Hiram 
Johnson,  a  small  group  of  opponents  bat¬ 
tled  for  11  hours  to  stave  off  the  final 
vote,  but  they  knew  far  in  advance  that 
they  would  be  overwhelmed,  and  so  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  making  vigorous 
protests. 

Fire  at  Auburn,  N.  Y". — One  fireman 
was  killed  and  damage  estimated  at  $500,- 
000  was  done  by  a  fire  that  destroyed  the 
five-story  Ilislop  Building  and  spread  to 
adjoining  structures  in  the  heart  of  the 
business  district  of  Auburn,  N.  Y".,  Dec. 
21.  It.  lasted  for  nearly  four  hours  and 
was  described  by  Mayor  Charles  I).  Os¬ 
borne  as  the  worst  in  the  city’s  history. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  W eat  W aahlngtoii  Market,  New  Y ork  City 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  Is  the  time  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Dally  Coops  Supplied  Free 

SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-S-9  Thirteenth  Ave. .  XV.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ref.r.nces:  linn's.  I*ra<lstr..t*a  nr  any  rmnm.rrlal  agency 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

. . . to  . . . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 


Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

lITl-i  KTrT'FK  More  New  Laid  WHITE  and 
Wr  Nl'MI  brown  EGGS  direct  from 
’’  *■*  the  farm.  Write  for  shipping 

cards.  Our  85  years  service  and  experience  is 
our  guarantee. 

ZENITH-OODLEY  CO. 

171  Duane  Street  New  York  City 
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Mo$t  Convenient,  Sensible 

Planting  Guide 


Ever  Published! 


Chodc 
Full  o f- 
Honest 


Banjair 


You’ll  find  this  catalog  the  easiest,  by 
far,  to  read  and  make  selections  from. 
We  show  you  how  to  buy  the  best  group¬ 
ings  and  at  the  same  time  make  big  sav¬ 
ings.  All  the  old  favorites  and  a  host  of 
interesting  new  varieties,  Illustrated  in 
color,  offered  In  group  after  group  of 
money-saving  collections! 

GREEN’S  TREES,  FLOWERS,  SHRUBS, 
FRUITS  ARE  ALL  GRADE  “A” 

Low  prices — Yes! — Lowest  in  years!  But 
the  same  guaranteed  strictly  hiqhest 
grade  “approved”  varieties  upon  which 
Green’s  have  built  their  reputation  for 
57  years.  Not  a  single  item  lowered  in 
quality! 

This  is  the  kind  of  catalog  you’ve  al¬ 
ways  wanted, — the  grade  of  stock  you 
want, — and  certainly  the  prices  you  want! 
Send  for  Green's  unique  1932  Catalog  to¬ 
day.  It’s  FREE! 

GREEN’S  57th  ANNIVERSARY  GIFT 
OFFER  FOR  EARLY  ORDERS 

[Talisman  or  Climbing  American  Beauty  Rose  Bushes 
-from  Green’s  “approved”  Rose  Group,  foremost  by 
I  national  vote  .  .  .  given  to  those  who  help  us  by 
placing  orders  early.  See  catalog  for  details. 

GREEN’S  NURSERYCOMPANY 


80  GREEN  STREET 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Green’s  Nursery  Company 
80  Green  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Send  ine  your  FREE  1932  Catalog. 


I|  Name 

h 

St.  or  R.D. 


^  P.O.  and  State 


_  _  i 

l  "  ',  _  _ 

I 

Chock-full  of  low  prices  on 
’  the  finest  vegetable  and  flower  Jfl  I  I  I  " 

'seeds  for  farm  and  garden. 

Also  helpful  hints  for  early 
crjps  and  highest  yield,  in¬ 
cluding  number  of  days  from 
planting  to  maturity,  lnvalu-  \\8j V\>W~W 
able  for  successful  plantings.  \V-%V_ Yw  M 

Write  now  to  the  “old  reliable  \\ \s3r-JK  (f  S>.  nl 

seed  house,”  for  this  new  1932  Jt (,  y'rVj 
Book  of  Maule’B  tested,  guaran¬ 
teed  seeds.  Then  you’ll  have 

beautiful  flowers  and  tin-  h 

est  vegetables  sum- 
mer  nnd  fall. 

L(i  i  1 

1  r  Wm.  Henry  Maule,  547  Maule! 

*  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Name . i 

St  or  R.  D . I 

§ O-  an<J  State  . } 

for  it  TODAY. _ _ _ ____J 


HOW  TO  KNOW 

Good  Seed 

This  aim  of  every  farmer  is  explained  in  Scott’s 
New  Seed  Guide,  a  72-page  book  of  facts  about 
field  seeds  and  the  crops  they  produce.  A  FREE 
COPY  will  be  sent  to  you  on  request  along  witli 
quotations  on  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Timothy 
and  other  field  seeds. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  912  We  Pay  the  Freight  Marysville,  Ohio 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  183  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  3G  pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  freo! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  G1LLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


t  FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS- BERRY  PLANTS -ORNAMENTALS 

AAp/  REDUCTION  from  1931  prices  in  most 
Ow  JO  varieties.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm 
Flowers  and  Garden  Seeds.  We  have  500,000  fruit 
trees, evergreens, shade  trees,  etc.  New¬ 
est  varieties.  Get  free  1932  catalog.  Lists 
I  everything  for  garden,  farm  and  lawn.  Write 


jfifa  Wg  .  Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House  /  *5}lo&l 
S&ftdklngjUjr  Box  II.  Geneva.  Ohio  Ilk 


HARDY  ALFALFA  SEED  $5,  Grimm  Alfalfa  $8. 
White  Sweet  Clover  $3.  Red  Clover  $8,  Alsike  $7.  All 

00-lb.  bushel.  Return  seed  if  not  satisfied. 

GEO.  BOWMAN  CONCORDIA.  KANSAS 


HOT  BED 

CilCU  Clear 

IT  White  Pine 

Hardwood  Cross  Bar 


Size:  3  x  6  —  Glazed  —  1%  -  $2.55— IK  -  $3.25 

Three  rows  of  glass  cheaper — Open  if  you  wish. 
Buy  Direct  from  our  Mills 
WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Bemis  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


HOT  BED  SASH 


C.  N. 


Redwood,  $1.40— While  Pine,  $1.60 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

.ASS  -  -  -  $1.90  Per  Box 

ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'T'hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift:  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Ammo-Phos 

High-Analy  sis 
Fertilizers .... 


Containing  30%  or  More  Plani  food. 
Can  be  Applied  With  Regular 
Potato-Planting  Machinery 

*  I  '‘HE  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
J-  cently  announced  that  triple-strength  mixtures 
prepared  in  the  fertilizer  house  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils  in  Washington  were  used  success¬ 
fully  a  month  or  two  later  by  potato  growers  in 
Aroostook  County,  Maine,  with  regular  potato  plant¬ 
ing  machinery  and  standard  fertilizer  attachments 
without  trouble  and  with  uniform  applications. 


High  Plant-Food  Content 
Special  Agricultural  Value 
Unexcelled  Mechanical  Condition 

Ask  your  dealer  for  high-analysis  fertilizers  made 
with  Ammo-Phos.  If  he  cannot  supply  them  you  may 
secure  them  directly  from  this  Company  in  the 
following  analyses: 

11-48-0  16-20-0  12-24-12  9-18-18 

10-30-10  12-16-12 


Tor  further  information,  write 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Pioneer  Producers  of  Air-Nitrogen  Products  in  America 

535  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


AMMO-PHOS  High-Analysis  Fertilizer^ 
Contain  More  Than  30%  Plant  Food 


bglllt’M 

Wm 

N iv***oft  tom 


Harris  Northern  Grown  Seeds 

New  Varieties  of  Outstanding  Value 

Golden  Gem — the  earliest  sweet  corn,  excellent  quality, 
Conserva  Bean — round,  stringless  green  pods,  highest 
quality,  fine  for  canning. 

Pritchard’s  Scarlet  Topper  Tomato — brilliant  red,  thick 
meated,  heavy  cropper. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Catalogue  Today! 

We  are  large  growers  of  northern  grown  seed  corn,  pedigreed 
tomatoes  and  many  other  varieties  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds 
of  the  highest  quality.  No  better  seeds  at  any  price. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

Moreton  Farm  R.  F.  D.  1 8  Cold  water,  N.  Y. 


Organized  Co-operation 


Delaware  Notes 

In  order  to  encourage  better  crops  the 
Delaware  State  Legislature  has  appro¬ 
priated  funds  to  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  be  used  as  premium  awards  at 
the  annual  corn  and  poultry  show  which 
is  to  he  held  at  Milford,  Del.,  January 
5-8.  1082. 

The  following  list  of  premiums  will  be 
awarded  : 

Interstate  Class. — Ten  ears  white  or 
yellow.  Open  to  States  of  Virginia.  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland. 
Delaware  first  and  second-prize  winners 
in  Class  B  and  C  are  eligible.  First,  sil¬ 
ver  trophy;  appropriate  ribbons  to  sixth 
place. 

A  Class. — Fifty  ears  any  varieties  by 
counties;  1st,  $8;  2d,  $6 ;  3d,  $4;  4th,  $2; 
5th.  $1;  Gth.  $1 ;  7th,  ribbon. 

Sweepstakes. — Best  50  ears  in  A  Class, 
championship  ribbon. 

B  Class. — Amateur  10  ears  from  State 
at.  large.  1st,  $8;  2d,  $G :  3d,  $4;  4th, 
$2 ;  5th,  $1 ;  Gth,  $1 ;  ribbon  for  both 
white  and  yellow  corn. 

C  Class. — Honorary  10  ears  from  State 
at  large.  1st,  $8  ;  2d.  $6  ;  3d.  $4  ;  4th,  $2  ; 
5tli.  $1;  6tli.  $1;  7th,  ribbon  for  both 
white  and  yellow  corn. 

D  Class. — White  cap  or  calico  corn,  10 
ears  from  State  at  large.  1st,  $8;  2d,  86; 
3d.  $4 ;  4th.  $2 ;  5th,  $1 ;  Gth,  $1. 

Sweepstakes. — Best  10  ears  in  B.  C  and 
D  classes,  championship  ribbon. 

E  Class. — Single  ears  from  State  at 
large.  1st.  $5:  2d.  $3:  3d,  $2:  4th.  $1 ; 
5th,  $1 ;  Gth.  $$1,  for  both  white  and  yel¬ 
low  ears. 

Sweepstakes. — Best  single  ear  in  E 
Class,  championship  ribbon. 

Boys’  and  Girls’  Class.  —  Ten  ears 
grown,  selected  and  exhibited  by  any  boy 
or  girl  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20 
years.  1st.  $6;  2d,  $4,  3d,  .$3;  4th.  $2: 
5th,  $1;  Gth,  50c;  for  both  white  and 
yellow  corn. 

Best  10  ears  in  New  Castle  County, 
championship  ribbon. 

Best  10  ears  in  Kent  County,  cham¬ 
pionship  ribbon. 

Best  10  ears  in  Sussex  County,  cham¬ 
pionship  ribbon. 

Sweepstakes. — Best  10  ears  in  boys’ 
and  girls’  class,  championship  ribbon. 

F  Class. — Small  grain  and  seeds,  peck 
snmples.  Prizes  for  wheat.  Soy  beans 
and  cow  peas,  each  :  1st,  $4 ;  2d,  $2 ;  3d, 
$1 :  4th  $1 ;  5th.  ribbon.  Prizes  for  rye, 
buckwheat  and  Crimson  clover,  each  :  1st, 
$3:  2d,  $2;  3d.  $1;  4th.  $1:  5th.  ribbon. 

G  Class. — Grain  and  forage  in  sheaf. 
Bundles  not  less  than  six  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  Prizes  for  rye.  wheat.  Alfalfa, 
Timothy,  Crimson  clover,  Soy  beans,  cow 
peas,  vetch,  Alsike  clover.  Red  clover  and 
mixed  grasses  and  clover,  each:  1st.  $3; 
2d,  $2  ;  3d,  $1 ;  4th.  ribbon. 

The  Delaware  Crop  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation  awards  three  scholarship  (one 
to  each  county)  to  the  junior  short  course 
held  each  year  in  June  at  the  University 
of  Delaware.  Each  scholarship  has  a 
value  of  $10.  Last  year  they  were 
awarded  to  Harold  Marvel.  Houston:  Al¬ 
bert  Buckworth,  Middletown;  Norris 
Hitchens,  Seaford. 

The  following  instructions  are  to  be 
followed  for  those  desiring  to  enter  the 
above  contest.  Bring,  send  or  ship  sam¬ 
ples  so  as  to  arrive  not  later  than  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  January  5.  Mark  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  container  with  the  following 
information:  Name  of  exhibitor,  address, 
and  a  list  of  classes  in  which  exhibits 
are  to  be  entered.  The  exhibits  them¬ 
selves  to  be  labeled  as  to  class  entries 
and.  if  a  definite  ear  arrangement  is  de¬ 
sired.  number  the  ears.  Fees  must  ac¬ 
company  the  exhibits  or  sent  to  the  sec¬ 
retary  in  advance,  karl  p.  Thompson. 
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A  NEW  BOOK  -:- 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line :  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Boimc!  in  Cloth  _ Price  25c 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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What  You  Eat.. .  with 


Planet  Jr. 


This  year  more  gardens  are  being  plan¬ 
ned  than  ever  before.  Not  only  to  supply 
the  table  with  fresh,  home-grown  vege¬ 
tables  for  the  family  and  for  home-canning 
but  for  the  profits  of  the  commercial  market 
and  the  easy  sales  of  the  roadside  stands. 
Your  garden  should  be  the  most  profit¬ 
able  acre  on  your  farm  . ..  and  Planet  Jr. 
can  help  make  it  so. 


Gardening  with  Planet  Jr.  is  profitable  because  it  saves 
time,  saves  labor  and  saves  expense.  For  sixty  years  it 
has  helped  people  to  "live  at  home.” 


Plan  now  on  having  a  really  economical  garden . . .  one 
that  will  give  you  a  net  profit  as  well  as  tremendous 
satisfaction.  For  the  sake  of  your  health,  and  your 
pocketbook,  too,  let  Planet  Jr.  help  YOU. 

Planet  Jr.  Outfit $ — 0 3.25  to  $295.00 — F.O.B.  Factory 

Send  the  coupon  TODAY 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  38-A 
oth  &  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  makers  of  the  Planet  Jr,  j — j 
Garden  Tractor.  Catalog  on  request.  ' — 1 
Send  me  the  complete  catalog  of  Planet  Jr.  Farm 
and  Garden  Tools. 


.\ame 


St.  and  JVo.  or  R.  F.  D - 

Town  . . -Co - - - State. 


farmers  and  others— can  earn  sub¬ 
stantial  part-time  and  full-time  profits 
by  turning  your  and  your  neighbor’s 
idle  timber  into  valuable  lumber. 
Your  tractor  or  gas  engine  will  fur  nish 
power  for  an  "American”  Saw  Mill. 

Write  for  catalog  of  Bolters .  Planers , 
Edgers9  Trimmers ,  Saw  Mills  and 
wood- working  machines . 


AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

145  Main  Street,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


CHAMPION  and 
FLUE  TYPE 

Evaporators 


GRIMM 

Maple  Sugar 
Utensils 

Farmers  using  up-to-date  equipment  and  pro¬ 
ducing  No.  1  grade  syrup  make  more  money  from 
their  sugar  orchards  than  from  any  other  farm 
crop.  GRIMM  COMPANY  stands  for  the  best 
in  everything  for  the  maple  producer.  Send 
now  for  our  Catalog  “0”  stating  the  number 
of  trees  you  tap. 

G.  H.  Grimm  Company,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  Year 


a  Double  the  dollars 
at  harvest  with 
v"  Ospraymo.  High, 
constant  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Revolving  paddles 
-wr  with  brushes  keep  spray  well 
jvOk'  mixed,  prevent  clogging.  Low 
/  \j''  up-keep.  Sprayer  for  every  need  ■ — 
^  Oiv  large  power  orchard  and  potato  spray- 
ers.  Our  50-year  sprayer-experience  at  your 
service.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Dept  2,  Eimira,  N.  Y. 


EXPLODING  WEDGE:  Call  onhdw.  dealer. 
Guaranteed  to  split  all  kinds  of  timber.  Parcel  Post 
prepaid  to  any  address  for  $5.00,  Check  or  cash  to 

Hutchison  Mfg.  Co.,  7720  Susquehanna  St.,  Pflh,  Pa. 


Crop  Improvement  by 
Breeding  and  Seed 
Selection 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
with  authorities  in  Ontario  and  through 
the  Provinces  as  well  as  in  the  States,  but 
it  came  only  after  patient  striving  for 
certain  traits.  There  can  be  no  hope  for 
permanence  in  breeding  save  as  one  fol¬ 
lows  closely  his  objective  which  must  he 
first  well  defined  in  his  mind.  Having 
this,  results  are  certain  to  he  secured 
through  patient  continuance  in  well-doing. 

When  improvement  is  sought  through 
selection  the  process  operates  more  slow¬ 
ly.  In  1911  several  varieties  of  squash 
were  grown  side  by  side.  Finding  the 
Delicious  most  satisfactory,  seed  from  the 
best  specimen,  cut  during  the  Winter, 
was  saved  and  planted  by  itself, 
away  from  all  contact  with  any  other  va¬ 
riety.  Starting  with  the  purpose  to  fix 
character  of  flesh  smooth  and  even,  and 
increase  the  sugar  content,  results  have 
been  measured  from  these  two  stand¬ 
points  alone.  Sugar  being  the  most  elu¬ 
sive  element  to  chain,  it  required  many 
years  to  approach  the  end  desired.  .Fol¬ 
lowing  rigidly  the  rule  to  use  only  seed 
from  a  single  squash  and  that  the  near¬ 
est  approach  in  quality  and  sweetness  to 
what  was  sought,  there  came  gradually 
increasing  uniformity  in  fineness  and 
texture  and  sweetness,  until  what  was 
wished  for  has  been  established,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  host  of  consumers. 

To  some  all  this  seems  trivial  and  so  it 
is,  but  behind  the  corn  and  the  squash  is 


wouldn't  freeze.  Naturally,  the  long  stems 
and  leaves  had  to  be  bent  slightly,  but  it 
came  through  all  right.  I  couldn’t  think 
of  leaving  it  behind. 

I  have  given  away  dozens  of  callas,  as 
I  always  take  off  the  tiny  bulblets  each 
year  at  repotring  time,  and  put  them  in 
small  jars  or  cans  to  give  to  some  one, 
somewhere,  who  wants  a  calla. 

Each  year,  my  calla  has  “rested” 
during  August,  withholding  water,  and 
turning  the  big  double  jar  or  pot  on  its 
side  in  some  safe  secluded  corner.  It 
dries  out  thoroughly  during  this  time, 
and  the  feeder  rootlets  dry  up.  but  the 
top  will  grow  slightly,  though  the  leaves 
are  usually  small.  However,  it  starts 
growing  big  rank  leaves  very  soon  after 
it  is  repotted  and  watered  copiously,  for 
it  is  a  “hard  drinker.” 

The  pot  has  a  very  deep  attached 
saucer,  which  holds  about  two  quarts,  and 
is  filled  with  hot  water,  as  often  as  it  is 
absorbed  all  during  the  Winter.  I  always 
think  this  practice  encourages  blooming. 
Anyway  it  blooms  freely  in  a  warm  room 
and  a  sunny  window. 

In  September  I  empty  and  clean  the 
jar.  picking  the  bulblets  off  the  big  bulbs 
as  I  mentioned  before,  and  placing  them, 
(there  are  three  in  12-inch  pot)  in  fresh 
rich  soil  with  a  layer  of  big  lumps  of 
charcoal  in  the  bottom,  taking  care  that 
the  bulbs  are  placed  at  the  proper  depth, 
and  the  crowns  covered  slightly.  The  jar 
is  filled  full  as  the  calla  is  a  gross 
feeder. 

Yes,  I  do  sometimes  have  trouble  with 
aphis,  hut  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
controlling  this  pest,  seems  to  he  washing 


Scene  in  Parts.  Policeman  halting  traffic  to  let  school  children  across  the  street. 


l  problem  of  tremendous  proportions  not 
o  be  neglected  and  hinting  at  the  infor- 
nation  sought  by  the  young  man.  In 
loth  cases  the  principle  involved  lies  at 
he  heart  of  the  whole  question.  First  of 
ill  there  must  be  a  clear  conception  of 
he  end  desired  and  determination  to 
■each  that  end.  Until  reached  there  fol- 
owed  patient,  persistent  holding  to  the 
deal  prompting  first  steps.  If  all  this 
:eaches  anything,  it  is  that  all  along  the 
vliole  line  of  breeding  or  selection  the 
nan  must  he  master  of  the  situation,  and 
■ealize  that  he  can  and  must  have  do- 
ninion  if  better  conditions  are  to  follow. 

There  is  no  room  here  for  guesswork 
)r  hit-and-miss  practices,  but  steady  hold- 
ng  to  the  objective  aimed  at,  and  guard- 
ng  closely  every  step,  keeping  a  careful 
•eeord  of  all  variations  as  well  as  totals. 
We  do  not  realize  that  the  whole  problem 
if  future  development,  higher  grades, 
arger  production  and  finer  quality  are  all 
items  in  the  hands  of  the  aspiring  person 
who  wants  something  better  than  is  yet 
forthcoming.  There  is  no  limit  to  pro¬ 
duction  or  improvement  in  quality,  in  any 
and  all  products,  save  the  limit  of  the 
man,  and  to  clarify  the  vision  and  or¬ 
ganize  the  brain  forces  for  continuity  of 
effort  after  specific  results  will  insure  sat¬ 
isfaction.  There’s  an  open  field,  before 
every  young  man  who  has  faith  in  him¬ 
self  and  faith  in  the  certainty  that  the 
forces  of  nature  wait  the  coming  of  those 
whose  vision  is  clear  and  will  sufficient 
to  go  forward. 

The  principle  of  the  unit  system  m 
breeding  and  selection  is  what  will  ul¬ 
timately  give  success.  As  our  young  men 
rise  to  appreciation  that  there  is  a  wide 
field  just  outside  present  operations 
promising  richer  harvests  and  choicer 
products  they  will  enter  and  occupy  and 
agriculture  will  go  forward  and  prosperi¬ 
ty  again  bring  happiness  to  rural  life  east 

and  west,  north  and  south. 

G.  M.  TWITCHELL. 

Androscoggin  Co.,  Me. 


The  Calla  Lily  as  a  House 
Plant 

My  c-alla  was  given  to  me  35  years 
ago.  and  was  three  years  old  at  that  time. 
It  has  “traveled”  much  during  all  those 
years  as  I  have  moved  several  times,  and 
always  the  calla  has  gone  along.  On  one 
occasion,  the  weather  was  very,  very 
cold,  but  I  lifted  the  calla  from  the  jar 
or  pot  very  carefully  and  wrapped  the 
roots,  with  the  soil  clinging  to  them,  in 
paper,  and  packed  it  in  an  old  suitcase, 
and  carried  into  the  train  with  us  so  it 


the  plants  carefully  with  a  soft  cloth 
and  lukewarm  soapy  water. 

Being  a  native  of  warm  lands  it  does 
best  in  a  warm  room  but  will  live  in  any 
room,  where  other  house  plants  will  grow. 

Many  years  ago.  my  calla  froze  down 
one  bitter  night.  I  felt  very  badly,  hut 
the  roots  didn’t  freeze,  and  in  due  time 
it  began  to  grow  again.  Since  that 
dreadful  night,  I  have  stayed  up  until 
midnight  and  even  later,  to  keep  fires 
from  going  out  on  cold  windy  nights. 
It  sounds  foolish  to  many,  but  I  feel 
amply  rewarded  next  morning  to  be  able 
to  view  the  bleak  fields  through  a  screen 
of  glossy  green  leaves  !  I  can  “catch  up” 
on  the  sleep,  but  not  on  the  calla  so 
easily.  I  cherish  it  as  an  old  friend 
from  long  association  and  from  memories 
of  its  former  owner,  who  has  long  since 
gone  to  her  reward.  mrs.  S. 

New  York 


Do  You  Need  More 
Perennials? 

Hardy  plants,  it  seems,  grow  more 
popular  each  year  and  are,  in  a  feiv  gar¬ 
dens  I  have  seen,  somewhat  taking  the 
place  of  the  many  annuals  that  were  more 
commonly  used  years  ago.  How  well  I 
remember  my  mother’s  garden,  in  a  sym¬ 
metrical  arrangement  of  oblong  beds  di¬ 
vided  by  tiny  paths.  Little  periwinkle 
shells — children  called  them  “penny- 
winkles”— were  laid  along  the  edges. 
Early  eac-h  Spring  the  beds  were  ,  sown 
with  poppies,  Verbena,  pansies,  mignon¬ 
ette,  asters,  bachelor  buttons,  and  many 
others,  while  sweet  peas  and  nasturtiums 
climbed  the  fence  that  kept  out  chickens 
and  pet  lambs — the  “bottle  babies.”  There 
were  a  few  clumps  of  tall  hardy  flowers 
such  as  Madonna  lilies,  goat’s-beard, 
mountain  heliotrope,  rose  campion  and 
always  the  pink  geraniums  that  graced 
the  bay  window  in  Winter.  Don’t  you 
love  the  old-fashioned  names,  even  though 
we  are  urged  by  the  best  authorities,  to 
use  the  often  unpronounceable  botanical 
titles? 

My  father  helped  me  to  make  my  first 
garden  when  I  was  but  seven  and  in  it 
grew  mignonette,  Petunias  and  a  solitary 
delicate  wallflower.  Novelties  always 
held  an  attraction  for  me  and  what  sus¬ 
pense  was  endured  one  season  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  Salpiglossis  to  bloom !  Other 
gardens  have  followed  those  early  at¬ 
tempts,  but  about  six  years  ago  I  began 
to  plan  for  a  permanent  border.  From  a 
friend  came  divisions  of  two  or  three  of 


the  newer  lemon  lilies  or  Hemerocallis, 
also  some  of  the  lovely  feathery  Astilbes 
and  the  deepest  blue  Veronica  longifolia 
subsessilis.  Many  of  my  acquaintances 
were  beginning  to  buy  rooted  clumps  of 
the  new  and  improved  perennials,  but  I 
could  not,  as  the  space  laid  oat  was  quite 
large,  so  I  determined  to  try  growing 
some  from  seed.  I  chose  one  packet  each 
of  hybrid  Delphinium,  Shasta  daisy, 
mixed  columbine,  Lupinus  polyphyllus 
hybrids  and  50  seeds  of  the  regal  lily, 
then  rather  new  to  modest  gardens.  In 
late  May  I  made  ‘my  little  “nursery,” 
just  a  few  square  feet  of  soil  sheltered 
from  the  winds.  Three  or  four  inches  of 
top  soil  were  removed  and  sifted  back 
over  the  bed  through  a  fine  screen.  It 
was  well  watered  at  night,  and  in  the 
morning  I  put  in  the  seeds  according  to 
the  packet  directions,  just  pressing  down 
and  thinly  covering  the  finer  ones.  One 
inch  of  soil  covered  the  regal  lily  seed, 
and  then  coarse  burlap  sacking  was 
stretched  over  all  and  fastened  to  stakes 
along  the  sides.  The  bed  was  kept  just 
moist  and  the  burlap  removed  on  cloudy 
days  and  in  late  afternoon.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  that  gives  more  pleasure  to  all  of 
us  who  really  love  “dirt  gardening”  than 
waiting  for  seed  to  grow  or  a  treasured 
plant  to  bloom?  Anyone  observing  my 
attitude  beside  my  little  plot  several 
times  a  day  might  have  thought  it  one  of 
prayer — maybe  it  was.  At  any  rate  in 
about  10  days  columbine  appeared,  and 
the  others  all  followed  shortly  except 
regal  lily,  which  took  three  weeks.  They 
were  at  one  end  of  the  bed  and  were  kept 
shaded  until  they  appeared.  As  fast  as 
the  plants  made  two  or  three  leaves  they 
were  lifted  with  a  small  pointed  stick 
and  dropped  in  holes  an  inch  apart  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  and  in  July  I  again 
transplanted,  this  time  in  groups  in  the 
border.  The  lilies  I  left,  protecting  them 
lightly  over  Winter  and  the  following 
year  I  had  36  nice  small  bulbs  which  are 
now  in  three  groups  among  perennials. 
Since  .that  first  experiment  I  have  tried 
seed  from  April  to  September  and  find 
late  May  or  June  plantings  give  me  the 
best  results.  I  think,  too,  that  seed  beds 
need  some  fine  sand  worked  in,  as  sev¬ 
eral  friends  who  have  heavy  soil  report 
poor  germination. 

Many  novelties  have  been  tried  in  my 
garden,  the  seeds  purchased  from  a  well- 
known  English  firm,  though  a  great  many 
American  catalogs  are  offering  the  same 
varieties  this  year.  I  had,  several  years 
ago.  that  beautiful  edging  plant,  Sutton’s 
Viola,  Apricot,  also  a  pink  Viola  sweetly 
scented.  From  the  same  firm  came  a  lov¬ 
ely  Shasta  daisy,  Mrs.  C.  Lowthian  Bell, 
which  blooms  all  Summer,  thus  prolong¬ 
ing  the  useful  daisy  season.  Several 
Campanulas,  hardy  cousins  of  the  Can¬ 
terbury  bell,  have  made  themselves  very 
much  at  home  here,  but  some  tall  yellow 
and  white  lupines,  nicely  started,  lost  in 
a  battle  with  a  family  of  hound  puppies. 
Some  hardy  carnations  in  soft  shades  of 
rose,  yellow  and  pink  were,  when  in  their 
fourth  Summer,  full  of  promising  buds, 
and  many  new  plants  have  come  up 
from  seeds  dropped  last  year.  I  am  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  blooming  of  Isabellina, 
a  yellow  foxglove,  having  had  before  only 
the  common  colors.  There  are  many 
others,  but  the  list  would  take  too  much 
space.  It  is  better  for  each  to  choose 
one’s  own  varieties  as  our  tastes  and  eye 
for  color  groupings  differ.  I  must  add 
that  “A  Little  Book  of  Perennials,”  by 
Prof.  Alfred  Hottes,  has  been  of  the 
greatest  help  to  me ;  he  tells  so  clearly 
and  concisely  the  methods  of  propagation 
and  division  of  many  valuable  perennials. 
He  has  also  written  “A  Little  Book  of 
Annuals,”  which  is  equally  good,  and 
tells  us  much  that  is  helpful  in  growing 
them.  Perhaps  some  busy  women  will 
regard  all  this  as  a  great  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort,  but  it  does  not  require 
too  much  of  either.  I  am  as  thronged  as 
a  farm  wife  can  he,  with  hundreds  of 
early  baby  chicks  to  care  for  as  well  as 
laying  hens.  There  is  asparagus  to  cut 
and  pack  for  market  all  through  May  and 
June,  and  vegetables  to  hoe  and  weed 
later.  Housework  and  churning  take 
their  turns,  and  even  as  I  write  a  huge 
basket  of  laundry  waits  to  he  dampened 
for  morning  ironing.  To  balance  all  this 
my  garden  is*  recreation  and  brings  me 
various  returns,  for  I  often  sell  surplus 
plants,  and  have  divided  many  with  gar¬ 
dening  friends.  I  love  to  ;  it  gives  me  the 
pleasant  feeling  that  I  am  passing  on 
the  kindnesses  shown  me  when  I  had 
only  those  generous  divisions  to  make  a 
beginning.  ellin  brown. 


Experience  With  Rats 

In  regard  to  the  feast  the  State  is 
going  to  give  the  rats  I  wish  to  tell  you 
my  experience  with  rats.  I  worked  on  a 
small  estate  where  we  had  about  700  lit¬ 
tle  chickens  and  lost  many  by  rats.  One 
day  we  got  some  growing  mash  for  the 
chickens  and  put  some  of  it  on  the  steel 
traps  we  got.  The  first  day  we  caught 
six  and  the  same  next  day.  Soon  our 
troubles  with  rats  were  over.  E.  B. 

New  York. 


A  western  stockman,  who  had  mort¬ 
gaged  his  cattle  to  the  local  hank,  was 
called  in  by*  the  banker  and  told  that  the 
note  was  due  and  must  be  paid  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  The  cattleman  asked  :  “Were 
you  ever  in  the  cattle  business?”  The 
banker  answered  “No.”  The  cattleman 
said,  “Well,  you  are  now,”  and  walked 
out. — Canadian  Magazine. 
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Returning  as  it  came  25  years  ago 


CONTROL  this  ruinous  pest  by 
using  SUNOCO  SELF-EMUL¬ 
SIFYING  SPRAY.  Tests  at  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Stations  have 
proved  that  SUNOCO  is  unsurpassed 
for  controling  San  Jose  Scale.  And 
leading  orchardists  throughout  the 
United  States  have  been  using  this 
spray  for  many  years  with  great 
success. 

A  solution  of  3  gallons  of  SUNO¬ 
CO  SPRAY  with  97  gallons  of 
water  insures  perfect  control  of  San 


Jose  Scale.  Spray  all  parts  of  the 
trees,  including  trunk  and  larger 
limbs. 

SUNOCO  SPRAY  also  controls 
European  Red  Mite,  Aphis  and  Apple 
Red  Bug  with  just  one  spraying  at 
the  delayed  dormant  period. 

For  your  convenience,  SUNOCO 
is  sold  delivered  to  your  freight 
station. 

Send  in  the  coupon  today. 


Send  me  (FREE)  valuable  literature  and  bulletins. 
Name . 

Address . 


Mail  to  SUNOCO  Spray  Dept.  Y 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY 

1608  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

This  literature  contains  valuable  information  on  fruit  tree  spraying _ 

sent  free.  Just  clip  and  mail  coupon 


SUNOCO 

EMULSIFYING  SPRAY 

MADE  BY  SUN  OIL  COMPANY 

Producers  of  Blue  Sunoco  Motor  Fuel 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a,  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  or 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adiust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  fop  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


EIGHTY -TWO  years  ago  this  paper  was  estab¬ 
lished,  the  first  number  being  dated  January  3, 
1850.  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  “formerly  publisher  and  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  The  Genesee  Farmer,'’  was  its 
editor,  and  L.  R.  Langworthy  his  associate.  Its  aim 
was  stated  to  be  “progress  and  improvement,  men¬ 
tally,  morally  and  physically.”  Regarding  public 
matters  it  disclaimed  the  idea  that  “the  country  will 
be  saved  or  ruined  by  the  temporary  success  or  de¬ 
feat  of  any  political  organization.  But  it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  safe  and  necessary  to  plant  corn,  for  it  will 
generally  grow  in  proper  soil,  whatever  screws  may 
be  loose  in  party  machinery,  and  be  required  to  sus¬ 
tain  life,  whoever  may  be  Governor  or  President.” 
There  is  in  that  statement  a  bit  of  humor,  as  well 
as  faith  in  the  soil  and  “farmers  as  members  of  the 
most  honorable  and  useful  profession  on  earth,”  a 
fact  that,  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  persons,  the 
years  have  emphasized  rather  than  dimmed.  In  the 
advertising  columns  of  this  first  issue  we  note  that 
James  H.  Watts,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  offered  at  $1 
per  100  scions  of  Northern  Spy,  Norton’s  Melon, 
Early  Joe.  Swaar,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Ribston  Pip¬ 
pin,  Hawley,  Fameuse,  Pomme  Gris,  St.  Lawrence, 
Baldwin  and  Wagener  apples,  five  of  which  are  now 
commercial  varieties.  The  North  Wayne  (Maine) 
Scythe  Co.,  “with  capital  of  $150,000,”  announced 
their  cast  steel  grass  scythes,  “made  from-  Sander¬ 
son  &  Bros.,  genuine  imported  cast  steel.”  These 
scythes  were  sold  in  Central  New  York  by  Hiram  C. 
White,  of  Mohawk,  Herkimer  County. 

* 

OUR  first  page  article  this  week  is  unusually  long. 

This  is  not  on  account  of  its  being  wordy,  but 
because  there  was  a  lot  to  say.  Pennsylvania  is  a 
great  State  in  horticulture  as  well  as  in  other 
branches  of  farming,  and  its  Horticulture  Week  cov¬ 
ers  a  wide  range  of  interest  to  other  States.  The 
growing  of  apples  has  become  a  complex  problem.  It 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  setting  trees  and  in  due 
time  picking  the  fruit,  as  was  once  possible  when 
the  industry  was  but  a  scattered  one,  and  pests,  ex¬ 
cept  the  codling  worm,  few  and  far  between.  Now 
spraying  must  start  before  any  growth  does  and,  at 
intervals  of  a  week  or  two  must  continue,  in  some 
cases  until  the  apples  are  nearly  full  grown.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  striking  points  in  these  discussions 
about  apples  concerned  cover  crops  and  fertilizers. 
We  learn  that  the  time  of  seeding  cover  crops  is  im¬ 
portant,  as  well  as  what  shall  be  done  with  them 
afterwards.  Even  the  greediness  of  Alfalfa  in  rob¬ 
bing  the  trees  may  be  checked,  by  partial  disking 
and  harrowing,  without  spoiling  the  Alfalfa  stand. 
The  rather  liberal  use  of  nitrogen  on  bearing  trees 
is  shown  to  be  safe,  when  “governed  by  what  the 
trees  are  doing.”  So  it  is  that  these  various  prac¬ 
tices  which  we  one  time  feared  are  as  readily  con¬ 
trolled  as  when  one  handles  a  team  of  horses  hauling 
a  load  up  hill  and  holding  back  going  down— judg¬ 
ment  in  driving.  Perhaps  in  a  way  an  orchard  may 
be  driven  somewhat  like  this. 

* 


OHIO  has  a  pork  production  club  sponsored  by 
the  extension  department  of  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  at  Columbus.  Qualification  for  membership 
consists  in  production,  at  ISO  days  of  age,  of  1,400 
lbs.  of  pork  from  each  litter  in  a  herd  of  five  or 
more  brood  sows.  The  following  17  men  from  12 
counties  qualified  for  membership  in  the  club  this 
year:  E.  R.  Seibel,  Darke  County;  David  E.  Neff, 
Crawford  County ;  Dean  C.  Godden,  Ross  County ; 
Young  Brothers,  Fairfield  County;  Zeno  Rhoades, 
Miami  County :  W.  Russell  Steel,  Ross  County ;  G. 
H.  Bingaman,  Highland  County ;  A.  R.  Peters,  Fair- 
field  County :  L.  M.  Poorman,  Perry  County ;  Henry 


Wikel,  Jr.,  Erie  County;  Thornton  Wisely,  Hancock 
County ;  Carl  W.  Smith,  Preble  County ;  O.  G.  Ilan- 
beil,  Ross  County ;  S.  B.  Sanders,  Highland  County ; 
H.  P.  Miller  &  Son,  Delaware  County ;  Clarence 
Wise,  Clark  County;  George  G.  Core,  Ross  County. 
Extension  Specialist  Wiuchet  states  that  the  returns 
above  feed  costs  were  usually  high.  A  summary  of 
the  records  show  an  average  margin  of  more  than 
three  cents  a  pound  between  the  net  selling  price  and 
the  feed  costs,  including  the  cost  of  feeding  the  sows 
from  breeding  to  weaning  time.  Factors  influencing 
this  high  return  were  the  large  number  of  pigs 
raised  per  sow,  which  made  the  cost  of  each  pig  put 
into  the  feed  lot  relatively  small;  management  for 
the  prevention  of  diseases  and  parasites,  so  that  the 
pigs  went  into  the  feed  lot  in  the  best  growing  condi¬ 
tion,  and  plenty  of  good  feed  with  considerable  vari¬ 
ety  properly  supplemented  with  some  high  protein 
feeds  of  animal  origin.  By  managing  their  herds  in 
this  way,  these  farmers  were  able  to  send  their  hogs 
to  market  at  a  period  of  relatively  high  hog  prices 
for  the  season. 

❖ 


THE  country  child,  familiar  with  both  farm  ani¬ 
mals  and  domestic  pets,  can  hardly  realize  how 
little  a  city  child  may  know  of  such  creatures  and 
their  ways.  He  knows  the  alley  cats  and  the  im¬ 
pudent,  sparrows,  or  the  citified  pigeons  that  lead  a 
lawless  existence  on  the  roofs,  but  thousands  of 
children  have  never  seen  a  cow,  and  only  know  dogs 
as  something  to  be  afraid  of.  To  meet  this  void  in 
the  normal  education  of  children,  the  School  Nature 
League  in  this  city  endeavors  to  supply  small  ani¬ 
mals  that  may  be  kept  as  pets  in  the  schools.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  taught  to  give  these  living  creatures  proper 
care  and  kindness ;  t  hey  learn  their  habits,  and  some¬ 
thing  about  the  great  outdoors.  Naturally  such  pets 
must  be  dwellers  in  cages  or  aquariums;  birds,  white 
rats,  guinea  pigs,  turtles,  lizards  and  the  usual 
aquarium  fish  being  the  common  specimens.  We  have 
sometimes  seen  a  group  of  children  from  the  poorer 
quarters  of  the  city,  under  a  teacher’s  care,  viewing 
the  Aquarium — “de  fish  t’eayter,”  as  one  small  boy 
described  it.  How  they  enjoyed  the  shining  denizens 
of  the  tanks — the  cruel  green  moray  lurking  in  his 
cavern,  and  the  solemn  cowfish  that  seems  to  be 
starting  the  visitor  out  of  countenance !  We  have 
felt  that  there  the  children  learned  things  quite  as 
valuable  as  the  three  R’s,  and  any  study  that 
teaches  them  the  ways  of  their  little  brothers  of 
field,  stream  or  sky  will  make  them  better  citizens. 
In  this  over-mechanized  world,  the  work  of  the 
School  Nature  League  seems  like  a  little  oasis  in  a 
standardized  desert,  bringing  a  touch  of  country 
pleasures  even  to  the  crowded  sidewalks  of  New 
York. 

* 


THE  potato  situation  ought  to  be  promising,  so 
far  as  the  moderate  production  is  concerned,  but 
the  market  action  has  been  poor.  It  looks  as  if  con¬ 
suming  demand  had  not  been  as  active  as  usual.  For 
one  reason,  prices  of  other  vegetables  have  been  low, 
and  consumers  buy  a  larger  variety  of  such  things 
than  they  used  to  in  times  when  southern  produce 
was  less  plentiful  and  cheap,  thus  requiring  a  small¬ 
er  proportion  of  potatoes.  The  crop  turned  out  rather 
better  than  expected  because  of  the  long  season,  and 
it  is  likely  there  will  be  potatoes  enough  to  meet  re¬ 
quirements  during  the  Winter  and  possibly  through 
the  Spring  months.  There  has  been  very  little  buy¬ 
ing  for  future  requirements  in  potatoes  or  in  any 
other  product.  If  it  should  be  suddenly  realized 
later  in  the  season  that  the  supply  of  potatoes  was 
after  all  rather  light  there  might  be  a  spurt  of  buy¬ 
ing  which  would  push  up  prices  sharply.  Just  now 
the  position  is  not  encouraging.  The  short  time  of 
advancing  prices  in  early  December  did  not  hold  well 
and  at  last  accounts  many  lots  were  being  sold  in 
Northern  Maine  at  less  than  50  cents  per  barrel  in 
bulk.  Prices  in  eastern  producing  sections  nearer 
the  markets  are  a  little  higher  than  in  Maine,  and 
also  higher  in  some  parts  of  the  West,  where  pro¬ 
duction  was  very  moderate. 


ONION  markets  have  been  advancing  for  two 
months  and  are  selling  at  two  or  three  times 
prices  of  a  year  ago,  during  a  time  when  nearly  all 
other  vegetables  tended  toward  lower  levels.  The 
explanation  is  in  half  a  crop  produced  and  the  scarc¬ 
ity  of  the  large  sizes  suitable  for  storage.  The  situ¬ 
ation  is  even  stronger  than  in  1928,  owing  to  still 
lighter  stocks  on  hand.  Prices  in  1928  went  up  to 
$5  to  $6  per  100  lbs.  in  the  city  markets  during  the 
Winter.  In  view  of  the  lighter  supplies  this  year 
they  might  reach  that  level  again,  even  though  the 
times  are  strongly  against  high  prices,  but  consum¬ 
ers  continue  to  buy  onions  when  they  can  get  them 
because  the  quantities  needed  by  each  family  are  so 


small  that  the  price  makes  no  very  serious  difference. 
The  Texas  crop,  which  competes  in  the  Spring 
months,  is  late  this  year,  on  account  of  dry  weather 
at  planting  time,  and  it  is  expected  there  will  be  a 
time  between  the  old  crop  and  the  new  production 
when  supplies  will  be  very  light  if  estimates  of  quan¬ 
tities  on  hand  are  correct.  Another  feature  is  the 
poor  keeping  quality  of  many  of  the  onions,  which 
had  already  begun  to  sprout  during  the  warm  weath¬ 
er  of  the  Fall.  These  have  been  rushed  to  market, 
keeping  the  supply  larger  than  would  be  expected 
from  the  size  of  the  crop.  Onions  in  storage  when  of 
good  keeping  quality  seem  to  be  held  with  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  in  still  higher  prices. 

* 

INCOME  from  eggs  and  poultry  has  kept  nearer  to 
the  usual  level  than  returns  from  most  other 
products  sold  at  this  time  of  year.  The  egg  market 
is  going  through  the  usual  decline  which  is  expected 
around  the  end  of  the  year  and  later.  Mild  weather 
most  of  the  time  has  kept  the  hens  laying  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  shortage  which  sometimes  occurs  at  the 
beginning  of  Winter.  Pullets  started  laying  early  in 
the  South,  and  provided  a  great  many  eggs  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  older  flocks.  Storage  eggs  have 
been  selling  at  low  prices  which  tended  to  bring 
down  the  rest  of  the  egg  market.  Prospects  for  the 
Winter  prices  are  only  fair,  depending  a  great  deal 
on  the  weather  and  the  demand.  Flocks  are  believed 
to  be  somewhat  less  numerous  than  a  year  ago,  and 
remaining  storage  holdings  are  moderate.  A  sevei'e 
Winter  might  bring  light  production  and  well-sus¬ 
tained  prices  for  awhile.  The  poultry  market  has 
not  shown  such  good  action  near  the  end  of  the  year 
as  prevailed  during  the  Fall  months.  There  were 
too  many  turkeys  and  heavy  chickens  held  back 
from  the  Thanksgiving  market  for  further  feeding 
and  in  hopes  of  higher  prices.  Shipments  lately  have 
been  heavy  and  prices  showed  a  tendency  to  decline 
on  all  classes,  especially  on  heavy  chickens  and  on 
turkeys. 

* 

I  have  heard  of  some  action  the  Wisconsin  Legisla¬ 
ture  took  in  relieving  the  State  of  an  arbitrary  school 
law.  How  was  this  done?  It  seems  to  he  what  we  need 
in  New  York.  g.  l. 

THE  best  explanation  of  just  how  this  was  done 
is  contained  in  a  letter  from  Senator  John  E. 
Cashman,  of  Wisconsin,  to  a  New  York  State  rural 
school  patron.  Part  of  it  is  repeated  below: 

In  the  1923  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  we 
succeeded  in  repealing  the  statute  under  which  great  in¬ 
justice  was  being  worked  against  our  rural  people,  and 
the  old  law  providing  for  a  vote  on  the  matter  of  con¬ 
solidation  of  school  districts  is  the  method  under  which 
such  consolidation  may  now  be  had. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  rural  schools  should 
be  abolished  and  the  children  transported  to  centralized 
schools  in  villages  or  cities.  The  fundamental  subjects 
can  be  just  as  well  taught  in  the  country  school  as  in 
any  village  or  city.  There  are  many  good  reasons  why 
the  children  of  the  farmer  at  this  tender  age  should  not 
be  sent  away  from  home  in  buses  or  other  vehicles  to 
villages  and  cities.  The  Wisconsin  Legislature  rose  to 
the  occasion  and  repealed  the  law  under  which  this  in¬ 
justice  was  being  enacted  against  the  farmers.  Now  if 
the  people  of  rural  districts,  in  conjunction  with  the 
trustees  of  villages  wish  to  consolidate,  they  may  do 
so  under  the  democratic  way  of  a  vote  of  the  people. 
The  rural  schools  have  produced  splendid  results  in  the 
past ;  they  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future  if  the 
people  know  what  is  best  for  them  and  stand  united 
against  interference. 

Yes,  as  our  correspondent  says,  this  appears  to  be 
what  is  needed  in  New  York  State,  but  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  those  in  New  York  State  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  rural  schools  to  “rise  to  the  occasion,”  as 
Senator  Cashman  says,  and  make  their  voices  heard 
in  no  uncertain  way  at  Albany.  Suitable  bills  for 
remedying  the  situation  will  be  introduced  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature.  The  matter  has  gone 
beyond  the  “moral  suasion”  stage.  Fighting  is  nec¬ 
essary.  Wisconsin  did  it  and  won.  So  can  New 
York  State. 


Brevities 

The  shortest  day  has  passed  without  much  Winter  in 
the  East — no  frost  in  the  ground  in  many  localities. 

Snowdrops  were  in  bloom  in  Northern  New  Jersey 
Christmas  week,  and  daffodils  were  three  inches  above 
ground. 

The  population  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  according 
to  the  census  taken  last  June,  is  10,353,778,  an  increase 
of  17.82  per  cent  in  10  years. 

During  a  recent  week  we  exported  the  following  pork 
products  in  pounds:  Bacon,  553.000;  hams  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  148,000;  pickled  pork,  108, 000 ;  lard,  9,336,000. 

The  cotton  ginning  report  to  December  13  was  15.- 
358,405  baleSj  about  2,000,000  bales  more  than  for 
the  past  two  years.  Texas  led  all  States,  followed  by 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas. 

Our  Virginia  correspondent  on  page  1228  observed 
that  “live-at-home  farming”  was  resulting  in  better 
economic  conditions,  and  a  better  frame  of  mind.  A 
piece  of  real  wisdom  in  a  feiv  words. 

No,  it  is  not  safe  to  “burn  out”  the  chimney,  even  on 
a  rainy  day,  to  rid  it  of  soot.  Some  of  the  old  heavy 
stone  chimneys  stood  that  treatment,  but  even  then 
houses  were  sometimes  burned  in  that  way.  A  thorn 
brush  dragged  up  and  down  the  chimney  with  ropes, 
often  works  well. 
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The  Middleman’s  Share  of  the  Dollar 

N  DECEMBER  17,  C.  B.  Denman,  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  issued  the  following  statement: 

Farmers  are  receiving  much  less  for  live  hogs  than  is 
justified  by  prices  consumers  are  paying  for  pork  prod¬ 
ucts.  On  December  15  prices  at  New  York  retail  mar¬ 
kets  for  good  grade  pork  chops  averaged  26c  a  lb.,  a 
reduction  of  7c  or  21  per  cent  from  the  price  December 
15,  1930;  ham  22c  a  lb.,  a  reduction  of  7x/£c  or  25  per 
cent;  sliced  bacon  32c  a  lb.,  a  reduction  of  9e  or  22  per 
cent ;  picnics  14)4c  a  lb.,  a  reduction  of  5^/oc  or  27  per 
cent;  and  lard  13x/4c  a  lb.,  a  reduction  of  3c  or  18  per 
cent  from  a  year  ago.  Prices  of  live  hogs  at  Chicago  for 
the  week  ending  December  12  averaged  only  $4.18  a 
hundredweight  compared  to  $7.92  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  1930.  a  reduction  of  $3.74  or  47  per  cent.  The 
figures  quoted  were  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

With  agencies  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer 
making  little  or  no  reduction  in  their  margins,  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  burden  of  supplying  the  consuming  public 
with  low-priced  pork  products  is  being  carried  by  farm¬ 
ers.  The  percentage  farmers  receive  of  retail  prices  of 
pork  products  is  the  smallest  on  record.  Current  re¬ 
tail  prices  warrant  considerably  higher  prices  for  hogs 
than  farmers  are  receiving. 

This  statement  is  issued  in  the  interest  of  agriculture 
and  business  generally  for  upon  hogs  more  than  any 
other  commodity,  depends  payment  of  taxes  and  other 
bills  in  a  very  large  section  of  our  country. 

We  endorse  the  statement.  But  there  is  nothing 
new  in  it.  We  began  to  make  these  comparisons  of 
the  spread  between  producer  and  consumer  35  years 
ago.  The  story  has  been  familiar  to  every  one  since. 
Bulletins  will  not  induce  middlemen  and  their  allies 
in  centralized  organizations  to  give  up  profits  and 
$75,000  a  year  salaries.  If  the  board  would  help 
farmers  themselves  to  develop  their  distribution 
business  under  their  own  control,  instead  of  employ¬ 
ing  middlemen  for  the  job,  the  salaries  would  be 
smaller  and  the  returns  to  producers  would  be  larger. 
5  ou  cannot  make  a  success  of  a  job  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  men  who  want  it  to  fail.  The  hoard  has 
said  that  it  did  not  intend  to  do  anything  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  business  or  profits  of  middlemen,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  If  not  it  is  sure  to  fail.  The 
purpose  of  those  who  created  it  was  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  distribution.  It  has  the  authority  and  the 
funds  to  do  so.  True,  every  attempt  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  no  matter  how  futile,  has  been  opposed  and 
fiercely  criticized.  The  greater  the  prospects  of  its 
success  the  more  violent  will  be  the  criticism  and 
abuse.  But  unless  the  members  of  the  hoard  are 
ready  boldly  to  face  the  job  and  take  the  conse¬ 
quence,  they  may  as  Avell  put  on  their  coats  and 
go  home.  If  they  make  an  honest,  open,  determined 
fight,  they  will  have  0,500,000  pairs  of  strong  arms 
and  a  pitchfork  from  that  many  farms  to  support 
and  defend  them.  No  leaders  ever  had  a  more 
glorious  opportunity. 


The  Tyranny  of  Power 

'"•“'HE  greatest  economic  crime  of  all  time  is  now 
X  being  put  into  effect  right  here  in  America.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  major  part  of  the  actors  in  the 
play  do  not  know  what  it  is  all  about,  and  yet  the  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  producers  of  the  country  are  both 
criminal  and  tragic. 

Little  by  little  the  credit  and  debt  situation  is  be¬ 
ing  revealed.  International  and  national  bankers 
reveal  much  of  it  in  piecemeal  at  times  to  bolster  up 
one  proposition  or  another  in  which  they  are  con¬ 
cerned.  One  has  to  remember  and  piece  these  to¬ 
gether  to  make  up  the  real  picture.  It  is  definite 
that  the  money  cost  of  the  World  War  to  us  was 
$38,000,000,000 ;  our  government  loans  to  European 
governments  around  $10,000,000,000,  and  our  loans 
through  banks  to  foreign  countries  and  enterprises 
probably  $6,000,000,000,  total  $54,000,000,000.  It  was 
testified  in  Washington  last  week  that  fixed  credits 
and,  of  course,  corresponding  debts,  amounted  to 
$200,000,000,000,  and  that  the  whole  burden  of  it 
rests  on  us.  That  means  on  the  producers  of  America. 
If  we  eliminate  the  great  volume  of  debts  and 
credits  created  in  ordinary  trade  these  fixed  debts 
are  54  per  cent  of  the  estimated  wealth  of  the  whole 
country. 

The  thing  to  remember  is  that  this  volume  of  debts 
was  created  during  the  war  and  the  boom  period 
which  followed ;  that  governments  and  leaders  and 
banks  assuming  to  be  wiser  than  the  rest  of  us 
flooded  the  country  with  propaganda  in  print  and 
speech  in  favor  of  creating  the  debts  and  credits ; 
and  that  “promises  to  pay  later”  formed  a  major 
bulk  of  the  currency  used  for  exchanges  on  which 
prices  were  determined.  This  large  volume  of  cur¬ 
rency  (gold-money  but  mostly  credit)  stimulated 
industry,  increased  both  production  and  consump¬ 
tion,  kept  labor  employed,  increased  prices,  and  en¬ 
couraged  buying  on  credit  and  speculation. 

When  this  set-up  was  established,  the  financiers, 
backed  by  the  government,  determined  to  deflate. 
They  withdrew  credits.  The  result  is  current  his¬ 
tory.  We  are  in  the  worst  depression  we  have  ever 
known.  The  volume  of  currency  (money  and  credit) 


is  so  reduced,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is 
doubled  and  prices  have  proportionately  declined. 
Small  banks  are  crippled.  Many  have  failed.  Rail¬ 
roads  cannot  meet  maturing  obligations.  Real  estate 
mortgages  are  being  foreclosed,  and  industry  is 
struggling  to  keep  itself  alive.  The  deflation  was 
imposed  on  farm  prices  long  before  the  general 
crash.  They  so  adjusted  themselves  meantime  that 
they  are  standing  the  general  squeeze  better  than 
many  others,  but  they,  too,  bear  the  heavy  burden  of 
fixed  interest  and  taxes  and  drastic  reduction  in 
prices  which  deflation  always  brings  first  to  primary 
products.  By  practical  means,  well-known  in 
Washington  and  available  to  the  government,  these 
destructive  processes  could  be  arrested,  and  normal 
economic  conditions  restored  to  the  country.  And 
yet  the  ruthless  deflation  goes  right  on,  apparently 
determined  to  wipe  out  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
values,  fix  a  new  low  level  of  prices,  maintain  a  dol¬ 
lar  of  high  purchasing  price,  destroy  all  but  the  fi¬ 
nancially  strong,  and  further  concentrate  the  wealth 
of  America  in  still  fewer  hands. 

In  futherance  of  this  policy  they  propose  a  finan¬ 
cial  corporation  with  government  money  to  relieve 
the  banks,  the  railroads  and,  if  necessary,  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  and  other  big  vested  interests. 
Moratoriums  have  been  approved  for  foreign  debts 
to  the  government,  and  cancellation  of  foreign  debts 
is  advocated  by  all  the  international  bankers,  but  if 
a  farmer  or  a  small  home-owner  cannot  pay  the  ma¬ 
tured  mortgage  the  auctioneer's  hammer  falls  on  his 
property  and  chattels.  They  fear  the  youth  of 
Europe  will  rebel  against  debts  they  did  not  create, 
but  unafraid  they  pile  the  whole  burden  on  us  and 
on  our  children.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
producers  of  the  country  will  shoulder  the  whole 
burden  of  the  war,  and  the  whole  cost  of  every  dol¬ 
lar  squeezed  out  of  speculation  and  values  through 
the  ruthless  processes  of  deflation. 

This  program  is  written  plain  -in  the  records  from 
day  to  day.  It  is  important  that  the  plain  people 
read  it  right.  They  alone  can  stop  it. 


The  Safety  in  Savings  Banks 

As  trustee  for  a  neighbor  I  have  $3,000  in  the  sav¬ 
ings  department  of  a  local  national  bank,  paying  3^ 
per  cent  interest.  A  savings  bank  in  the  county  pays 
per  cent.  This  ward  is  an  elderly  woman  who  needs 
an  income,  but  I  have  not  had  courage  enough  to  put 
it  into  stocks.  Would  you  advise  changing  this  deposit 
to  the  savings  bank?  r. 

New  York. 

NATIONAL  bank  holds  money  from  depositors 
who  draw  checks  against  the  deposits  daily 
without  notice.  It  must  therefore  keep  a  large  re¬ 
serve  on  hand  to  meet  these  drafts.  Its  investments 
must  be  made  on  short-time  loans.  Therefore  it  can¬ 
not  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest  on  deposits.  They  are 
organized  as  stock  companies,  and  the  profits  are 
paid  to  the  stockholders. 

Savings  banks  are  organized  under  a  special  law. 
They  have  no  stock,  and  pay  no  dividends.  They  are 
mutual  associations.  The  members  (depositors)  own 
the  bank,  and  receive  interest  semi-annually.  If  the 
interest  is  allowed  to  accumulate  it  draws  compound 
interest.  That  is,  the  interest  is  added  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  and  then  interest  is  paid  on  both.  The  depositors 
get  the  profits.  The  only  expense  is  the  cost  of 
managing  the  bank.  The  trustees  are  selected  to 
serve  for  the  public  good.  They  get  no  salary  and 
no  part  of  the  profits.  The  idea  of  the  savings  bank 
is  to  find  a  safe  and  profitable  place  for  the  savings 
of  frugal  people.  The  amount  an  individual  may 
deposit  is  limited  to  $7,500,  with  certain  specific  ex¬ 
ceptions.  The  funds  are  invested  in  real  estate 
mortgages,  and  other  securities  under  restrictions 
and  limitations  of  State  laws.  In  consequence  of 
this  care  there  has  not  been  a  single  failure  of  a 
savings  bank  in  New  York  State  during  their  exist¬ 
ence.  The  first  one  was  organized  in  the  State  in 
1819.  On  January  1,  1931,  we  had  149,  with  total 
deposits  of  $4,796,223,922,  and  the  total  resources 
were  $5,428,469,023. 

National  banks  are  useful  for  business  purposes. 
They  are  not  adapted  for  savings  accounts.  The 
national  bank  referred  to  above  has  less  than  $150,- 
000  capital  and  surplus.  The  savings  bank  has  as¬ 
sets  of  more  than  $4,000,000.  Some  savings  banks 
are  larger  and  better  managed  than  others,  but  the 
century  record  as  to  safety  is  100  per  cent  good  for 
all.  The  savings  bank  is  clearly  preferable  for  de¬ 
posits  of  savings  of  the  kind  mentioned. 


High  Fat  Test 

DREAMLAND  Farm  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  may 
not  be  the  largest  annual  producer  in  the  coun¬ 
ty,  but  few  ■will  exceed  it  in  quality  of  product.  The 
fat  test  for  November,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Rondout  Valley  Dairy  Company,  Inc.,  the  buyer  of 


(lie  milk,  was  exactly  .i  per  cent.  The  farm  is  owned 
by  Frederick  W.  Kristeller,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
managed  by  his  wife.  If  Mrs.  Kristeller  succeeds  in 
holding  the  dairy  as  a  whole  up  to  the  fat  test  stand¬ 
ard,  she  is  likely  to  earn  the  medal  as  a  woman 
dairy  manager. 


Open  War  in  the  East 

THE  latest  reports  are  that  Japan  has  ignored 
her  peace  agreements  with  other  nations,  her 
solemn  treaties  with  other  powers,  and  her  recent 
agreements  with  the  League  of  Nations  and  is  exer¬ 
cising  her  military  powers  to  infringe  the  rights  of 
China  and  conquer  and  dominate  all  Southern  Man¬ 
churia.  A  more  contemptuous  defiance  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  world,  and  the  rights  of  neighboring 
people  has  not  been  exhibited  since  the  invasion  of 
Belgium.  By  this  act  Japan  has  outlawed  herself 
in  (he  assembly  of  civilized  nations,  and  discouraged 
the  hope  of  peace  in  the  world. 


Chenango  County  Dairymen  to  Meet 

The  mid-Winter  meeting  of  Chenango  County  Dairy- 
/a01**1  8  league  will  be  held  at  the  high  school  auditorium, 
Oxford,  Saturday,  January  9.  The  session  will  begin 
at  10:30  A.  M.  there  will  be  a  dinner  at  noon  ar¬ 
ranged  tor  by  the  ladies  of  the  Oxford  local. 

At  1  o’clock  associate  directors  from  all  of  the  locals 
m  the  county  will  have  a  meeting  with  Mrs.  Ed  Malloy, 
chairman.  At  the  afternoon  session,  which  will  begin 
at  1:30  P.  M.,  the  principal  speaker  will  be  Director 
George  Pitts,  of  (  ortland  County.  lie  will  have  im¬ 
portant  statements  to  make  regarding  the  dairy 
situation. 


Grange  Hall  at  Peru,  N.  Y.  Dedicated 

The  new  Grange  hall,  at  Peru,  Clinton  County,  N.  Y., 
was  dedicated  Friday  evening,  December  4.  It  is  a  fine 
new  brick  building  with  all  up-to-date  improvements.  At 
either  side  of  the  spacious  entrance  are  hat  shelves, 
coat  hooks  and  washrooms.  The  hall  proper  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  300  chairs.  At  the  rear  is  a  platform  with 
footlights,  and  dressing  rooms  at  either  side.  In  the 
basement  is  the  Juvenile  Grange  room,  dining-room  and 
fully-equipped  kitchen. 

Preceding  the  dedication  an  oyster  supper  was  served 
to  approximately  300  people.  The  gathering  was  open 
to  the  public  and  after  supper  about  700  people  filled 
tln>  hall  to  witness  the  dedication. 

Worthy  Master  Edgar  Downs  opened  the  meeting 
singing  by  all  followed.  The  Worthy  Master  then  intro¬ 
duced  .State  Grange  Master  Freestone.  Officers  of  the 
Grange  then  proceeded  to  erect  the  Grange  Altar,  which 
was  dedicated  by  State  Master  Freestone. 

Mrs.  Mary  Stafford,  Ceres,  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  then  called  upon  Worthy  Master  Downs  to  un¬ 
veil  a  work  of  art.  representing  agriculture,  progress 
and  art,  made  of  soil  from  different  places  of  interest  to 
the  Grange,  presented  to  the  Grange  by  Elizabeth  A. 
Arthur,  State  lecturer,  of  Lowville,  Lewis  County,  made 
entirely  by  the  Arthur  family. 

Leonard  Allen,  a  former  resident  and  member  of 
Peru  Grange,  then  sang  “Me  and  My  Little  Banjo,"  and 
the  poem,  “Let  Me  Live  in  the  House  at  the  Side  of  the 
Road  and  Be„a  I  riend  to  Man.  He  was  accompanied 
at  the  piano  by  Mrs.  Thompson,  of  Plattsburg. 

1  he  following  speakers  addressed  the  audience:  Dis¬ 
trict  Deputy  Miller,  of  Clinton  County;  District 
Deputy  Goff,  of  Essex  County;  State  Ceres.  Mary  Staf¬ 
ford,  Leonard  Allen,  Grace  Arnold,  of  Darkness,  N.  Y. 
Lake  Placid,  Ausable  Valley,  Schuyler  Falls,  Cham¬ 
plain,  Chazy,  Cherubusco  and  West  Chazy  Granges  were 
represented.  The  ceremonies  closed  with  singing  after 
which  those  who  wished  remained  for  social  hour  and 
dancing.  A.  E.  H. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
hut  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  hut  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Profit  in  Cow  Hides 

A  few  days  ago  a  young  farmer  went  to  market  with 
his  first  beef  hide.  He  soon  found  that  the  different 
buyers  all  offered  the  same  price,  namely  three  cents  a 
pound  and  no  holes.  He  did  not  realize  that  there  were 
any  holes,  so  he  accepted  the  third  offer  of  three  cents 
with  a  rebate  of  five  cents  per  hole.  The  hide  weighed 
28  pounds,  or  84  cents  for  the  hide.  Then  the  buyer 
began  to  look  for  holes  and  then  the  young  farmer  be¬ 
gan  to  see  tilings.  The  buyer  hunted  until  he  found  IS, 
what  he  called  holes,  including  the  two  eye  and  two  ear 
holes.  This  meant  90  cents  for  holes,  and  the  young 
farmer  owed  the  buyer  six  cents.  Game  to  keep  his 
bargain  and  his  reputation  for  honest  and  square  deal¬ 
ing  lie  took  six  cents  from  his  pocket  and  offered  it  to 
the  buyer,  who  generously  refused  by  saying,  “No,  I 
will  not  take  it.  This  is  our  first  trade.  You  keep  it 
and  we  will  call  it  square  this  time,  and  when  you  get 
more  hides  you  fetch  them  to  me.  I  will  make  you  a 
good  trade  every  time.” 

At  this  rate  farmers  of  America  will  need  to  sell 
something  more  than  cow  hides  to  make  up  the  gov¬ 
ernment  losses  on  wheat  and  cotton,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  $75,000  salary  to  organization  managers. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  go  to  Washington  to  find  easy 
spending  of  people’s  money.  Our  board  of  supervisors 
find  it  easy  to  increase  the  salary  of  a  local  official  $700, 
when  he  was  glad  to  get  the  job  at  the  old  salary,  and 
this,  too,  when  the  depression  is  making  it  hard  for 
farmers  to  get  the  money  to  pay  taxes.  To  make  mat¬ 
ters  worse  we  are  face  to  face  with  two  bank  failures 
in  the  county. 

Sometimes  I  am  tempted  to  suggest  that  farmers  give 
up  raising  cow  hides  and  crops,  and  appoint  themselves 
committeemen  to  make  investigations  of  paid  officials 
who  look  after  the  welfare  of  farmers.  There  should 
be  as  many  as  there  are  applicants  to  qualify,  and  they 
should  have  the  job,  men  and  women,  for  life,  with  a 
pension  and  expenses  paid  until  death. 

Since  it  takes  the  earnings  of  250  cotton-growers  to 
pay  the  salary  of  one  man  to  look  after  them,  how  many 
producers  of  cow  hides  would  it  take  to  pay  the  salary 
of  a  man  to  sell  cow  hides?  Six  cents,  I  offer,  for  the 
correct  answer.  e.  e.  c. 
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of  20  men,  and  without  their  assistance 
the  ablest  hill  shepherd  would  be  prac¬ 
tically  helpless. 

In  the  strenuous  striving  of  American 
life,  I  sometimes  look  back  to  happy  days 
spent  in  the  Cheviots,  and  wish  I  might 
again  climb  with  a  shepherd  “on  and  up, 
where  nature’s  heart  beats  strong  among 
the  hills.” 


A  Profitable  Investment 

I  have  had  seven  years  in  which  to  de¬ 
cide  that  my  investment  in  a  registered, 
bred  Jersey  heifer  was  a  good  one.  In 
September,  1924.  at  an  annual  surplus 
sale  of  Clouston’s  Nellette  Ranch,  Rogers, 


Hill  Shepherd's  Cottage  in  Skye 


Collie  and  Blackfaced  Sheep  in  the  Scottish  Highlands— Photo  by  Charles  Reid. 


Blackfaced  Sheep  inthe  Highlands— Photo  by  Charles  Reid. 


land  mountains  to  the  north,  less  daring, 
efficient  and  faithful  in  caring  for  his 
Blackfaced  flocks. 

The  shepherd  lives  in  a  tidy  little  cot¬ 
tage  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  close  to  the 
arable  land  of  the  farm  which  skirts  the 
village.  His  fare  is  frugal,  but  with 
wife,  bairns  and  collies,  he  is  happy  and 
contented,  lives  a  quiet,  respectable  life, 
and  is  esteemed  by  the  people  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  In  addition  to  his  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  shepherding,  he  is  skilled  in  doc- 


Shepherds  of  the  Cheviot 
Hills 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER. 

There  is  something  in  the  atmosphere 
and  environment  of  the  hills  that  in¬ 
spires  noble  thoughts  in  men.  In  their 
solitudes,  where  one  hears  only  the  piping 
of  the  plovers,  the  plaintive  calling  of 
the  curlews,  the  distant  bleating  of  the 
sheep  and,  perchance,  the  rippling  of  a 
trout  stream,  there  is  peace  for  medita¬ 
tion  and  introspection.  In  the  morning 
the  shepherd  looks  up  to  the  everlasting 
hills  for  inspiration,  and  at  sundown  they 
imbue  him  with  a  feeling  of  reverence 
that  directs  his  thoughts  to  the  God  of 
Creation. 

I  have  met  no  finer  men  than  the  quiet, 
efficient  shepherds  of  the  Cheviot  Ilills, 
which  rear  their  rounded  shoulders  and 
towering  crests  in  the  Border  Land,  be¬ 
tween  Scotland  and  England.  Far  from 
the  haunts  of  men,  undistracted  by  the 
noises  and  turmoil  of  the  city,  they  have 
become  subdued  and  reserved  in  mien, 
thoughtful  in  temperament,  and  often 
deeply  religious. 

Making  the  rounds  of  the  ewe  hill  twice 
daily  in  Spring  develops  strength  and  en¬ 
durance  in  the  robust,  athletic  shepherd. 

I  have  heard  him  whistle  a  tune,  all  the 
way  from  the  burnside  in  the  glen  to  the 
peak  of  the  highest  hill,  without  missing 
a  note,  while  behind  him  stumbled  and 
panted  one  who  was  unoccustomed  to 
hill  climbing. 

When  a  lad,  I  learned  many  a  useful 
lesson  from  the  shepherds  of  the  hills. 
One  episode  I  shall  never  forget,  so  great 
and  lasting  was  the  impression  it  made, 
and  the  example  of  it  was  wholesome  and 
inspiring.  With  the  old  shepherd  of  a 
0.000-acre  Cheviot  hill  farm,  I  was  walk¬ 
ing  by  the  stream-side  in  the  valley,  when 
a  younger  man  appeared  on  the  hilltop 
to  the  left.  For  a  minute  he  stood  tall 
against  the  sky-line;  then  he  spied  us, 
lnillooed,  and  came  striding  down  the 
hill.  Soon  he  reached  us,  and  the  collies 
fraternized  while  the  two  men  chatted 
about  their  sheep,  the  weather  and  other 
matters  of  mutual  interest.  I  stood,  si¬ 
lent,  at  a  little  distance.  Then,  when  the 
time  came  for  them  to  part,  the  gray¬ 
headed  man,  doffing  his  cap,  quietly  said, 
“Let  us  liae  a  word  o’  prayer,”  and  down 
they  went  on  their  knees  in  the  mighty 
temple  of  God's  great  out-of-doors,  and 
thanked  Him  for  His  manifold  mercies. 
That,  I  though,  was  worship,  indeed,  and 
expressive  of  the  fine  character  of  some 
of  the  reverent  men  of  the  mountains. 

And  how  those  shepherds  can  sing !  One 
evening  I  attended  a  meeting  in  a  near¬ 
by  village  hall,  where  50  or  more  shep¬ 
herds  harmoniously  poured  out  their 
praise  in  song.  Their  sweet  tenor,  deep 
baritone  and  profound  bass  voices  blend¬ 
ed  beautifully,  and  here  is  a  verse  of  the 
hymn  they  sang  : 

Nae  night  shall  be  in  Heaven, 

And  nae  desolating  sea  ; 

Nae  tyrant  hoof  shall  trample 
In  the  city  of  the  free. 

There's  a  never  failing  Bummer, 

And  an  everlasting  Spring, 

Where  the  Lamb  is  all  the  glory, 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King. 

There  are  no  wire  fences  or  thorn 
hedges  on  the  hill  farms.  Here  and  there, 
in  sheltered  places,  are  pine  plantations 
enclosed  by  dry-stone  dykes,  which  serve 
as  havens  or  “beilds”  for  the  sheep  in 
times  of  storm.  What  a  comfort  it  is  to 
shelter  in  the  lee  of  one  of  them  when 
rain  or  snow  is  driving  from  the  hill¬ 
sides  !  Sometimes,  there  are  terrific  snow 
blizzards.  Perhaps,  cold,  gray  mists  de¬ 
scend  and  blot  out  every  object  of  the 
landscape.  Then  it  is  that  the  shepherd 
has  his  hardest  work  to  do ;  for  often  the 
storm  imperils  man  and  sheep  alike. 
Many  a  flock  has  been  “smoored”  (smoth¬ 
ered)  in  a  great  snowdrift,  but  sometimes 
the  wise  collies  quickly  find  them,  and  the 
shepherd  and  his  helpers  succeed  in  res¬ 
cuing  the  imprisoned  animals.  Often, 
however,  losses  are  severe.  Shepherds, 
too.  have  died  from  exposure  in  a  bliz¬ 
zard,  or  have  been  killed  by  falling  down 
some  slippery  “glidder”  of  loose  stones, 
or  over  a  precipice  on  the  fells.  But  the 
dread  of  danger  does  not  drive  the  Che¬ 
viot  shepherd  from  his  work ;  nor  is  the 
Gaelic-speaking  shepherd,  of  the  Iligh- 


toring  sick  sheep,  accomplished  as  an 
obstetrician  at  lambing  time,  a  quick, 
clean  operator  on  lambs,  and  an  expert 
butcher  of  livestock.  In  the  rush  times 
of  haying,  harvest  and  thrashing,  he  may 
be  asked  to  help,  but  such  work  does  not 
suit  him  well.  He  does  it,  however,  as  a 
“Christian  duty,”  but  is  glad  to  get  back 
to  his  beloved  sheep,  many  of  which  he 
recognizes  at  a  glance,  though  all  of  them 
look  alike  to  the  ordinary  observer.  The 
collie,  too,  has  intelligence  that  is  almost 
human.  I  have  heard  one  of  them  whine 
at  a  shepherd's  heels,  until  given  the  de¬ 
sired  permission,  then  dash  away  and 
drive  an  intruding  wether  from  the  ewe 
hill,  back  to  its  own  pasture  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream.  The  wiser  dogs  can 
also  set  a  sheep  on  its  feet,  when  found 
“lying  awkward”  on  its  back  in  a  hollow. 
Such  well-trained  collies  can  do  the  work 


Ark.,  I  bought  F.'s  Baby  Owl  for  $165. 
Today  I  have  11  registered  cows  and 
heifers.  The  story  of  my  herd  is  largely 
the  story  of  F.'s  Baby  Owl,  for  1  now 
have  her,  five  of  her  daughters,  and  three 
of  her  granddaughters.  In  April,  1929, 
I  paid  $35  for  a  three- weeks’-old  regis¬ 
tered  heifer  unrelated  to  Baby  Owl.  Bhe 
and  her  10-months’  daughter  are  in  my 
herd. 

My  herd  does  not  represent  a  heavy  in¬ 
vestment.  I  have  grown  into  it.  That  is 
why  I  could  sell  the  herd  at  auction  to¬ 
day  and,  in  spite  of  present  prices,  sell 
at  a  profit  on  my  investment.  But  I  have 
no  intention  of  selling  the  herd.  They 
are  more  than  paying  their  way,  and  with 
daily  regularity. 

I  went  into  the  dairy  business  in  order 
to  get  an  abundance  of  skim-milk  for  my 
poultry.  The  value  of  skim-milk  as  a 


poultry  food  can  scarcely  be  over-esti¬ 
mated.  The  two  businesses  work  well 
together.  The  skim-milk  and  btutermilk 
are  by-products  of  the  dairy  industry. 
They  cheapen  very  materially  the  poultry 
ration  and,  at  the  same  time,  act  as  a 
tonic  and  regulator.  Both  poultry  and 
cow  manure  applied  to  the  land,  increase 
the  crops  of  rough  feed  for  the  cows.  In 
this  particular  section  we  have  to  buy 
our  grain. 

I  am  always  glad  to  read  of  the  best 
of  any  breed  and  to  see  pictures  of  out¬ 
standing  individuals.  I  was  influenced 
in  the  choice  of  my  “family”  of  Jerseys 
by  a  farm  paper's  account  and  pictures 
of  the  Financial  King  of  Jerseys.  Finan¬ 
cial  King's  Interest  was  the  mother  of 
20  heifers  and  one  bull.  Baby  Owl  is  a 
great-great-granddaughter  of  that  cow.  I 
haven't  had  the  outstanding  proportion  of 
heifer  to  bull  calves,  but  Financial  King's 
Interest  was  also  an  outstanding  cream 
cow,  and  I  did  get  that  quality  in  Baby 
Owl.  When  19  years  old,  Financial  King’s 
Interest  produced  7,302.2  lbs.  of  milk  con¬ 
taining  400.82  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Reading 
about  and  seeing  the  pictures  of  that 
grand  old  cow  aroused  my  interest  in 
that  particular  line  of  Jerseys  and  had 
much  to  do  with  my  bidding  the  high  dol¬ 
lar  for  Baby  Owl. 

Because  our  State  University  herd  is 
only  30  miles  away,  its  mark  is  upon  the 
stock  in  my  community.  The  owners  of 
the  larger  herds  are  able  to  get  their 
bulls  from  the  University  herd  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  The  advantage  of  this 
community  service  has  enabled  me  to 
build  up  my  small  herd  without  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  herd  sire.  A  few  years  ago  a 
$1,000  Jersey  bull  from  an  Iowa  breeder 
of  Financial  King  strain  Jerseys  was  in 
this  county.  Two  of  Baby  Owl's  daugh¬ 
ters  were  sired  by  him. 

Bo  far  I've  had  no  surplus  of  heifer 
calves,  but  I  have  had  more  than  enough 
bull  calves.  I  have  given  none  away,  as 
is  the  custom  here  of  the  owners  of  grade 
stock.  I  have  traded  my  young  bulls  for 
grade  cows,  wood  and  labor.  A  few  I 
have  sold  for  cash. 

Purebred  stock  is  always  worth  consid¬ 
erably  more  than  grade  stock.  In  Oc¬ 
tober  I  attended  a  local  sale  of  both  reg¬ 
istered  and  grade  Jerseys  in  which  the 
best  registered  cows  brought  twice  as 
much  as  the  best  grade  cows.  The  sale 
convinced  me  that  there  hasn’t  been  as 
much  of  a  slump  in  the  prices  paid  for 
young  registered  heifers  as  I  had  thought, 
for  the  registered  heifer  calves  brought 
from  $20  to  $35  each,  prices  not  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  in  the  sale  in  which  I 
bought  the  calf  two  years  ago.  But  the 
grade  heifers  of  the  same  size  and  gen¬ 
eral  quality  brought  only  $5  to  $10.  It 
was  evident  that  “papers”  did  make  a 
difference — quite  a  noticeable  cash  differ¬ 
ence. 

The  proper  care  of  dairy  livestock  re¬ 
quires  a  love  and  an  appreciation  of  that 
stock.  I  love  to  care  for  both  the  dairy 
animals  and  the  chickens.  My  family  is 
interested  in  them.  Together  we  work 
happily  and  successfully.  My  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  now  14  and  15  years  old,  help  regu¬ 
larly  with  the  milking.  The  discipline 
that  comes  from  attending  regularly  to 
definite  duties  is  helping  to  make  real 
women  of  them.  As  a  family  we  are,  per¬ 
haps,  a  bit  too  sentimental  about  our  Jer¬ 
seys.  The  arrival  of  a  new  calf  is  a  joy¬ 
ful  experience  for  every  member  of  the 
family.  What  pleasure  we  have  had 
naming  the  little  heifers,  and  watching 
them  grow  and  mature  into  milk  cows! 

Even  the  names  have  a  special  sig¬ 
nificance  to  our  family.  A  baby  heifer 
arrived  when  the  Princess  Ileana  was 
visiting  in  this  country  four  years  ago. 
Her  name  so  pleased  a  little  girl  that  she 
christened  the  baby  Jersey  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  name.  For  several  Summer 
days  we  hunted  carefully  for  Baby  Owl’s 
calf.  Just  when  we  had  given  it  up  as 
lost,  we  found  a  frisky  little  heifer  calf 
and  straightaway  called  her  Surprise.  So 
we  now  have  Countess,  Princes,  Lassie, 
Ileana,  Surprise,  Faith,  Hope,  Charity, 
Fancy  and  Gloria  along  with  Baby  Owl. 
There  are  a  lot  of  little  things  that  have 
no  financial  value  and  yet  are  appreciable 
assets  of  farm  life. 

Few  farmers  want  to  bother  with  but¬ 
ter-making,  and  few  dealers  want  to 
bother  with  two  or  three  pounds  of  butter 
a  week  from  a  dairyman  or  his  wife.  The 
buyers  want  quality  and  in  quantity. 
That  has  helped  us.  We  supply  a  local 
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meat  market  regularly  with  our  butter, 
and  at  a  local  grocery  store  have  a  ready 
market  for  any  surplus  we  may  have.  At 
this  time  (Dec.  14)  butterfat  is  selling  at 
23  cents  a  pound.  We  are  getting  30 
cents  a  pound  for  our  butter.  For  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  year  we  have  marketed 
our  butter  through  these  stores.  To  be 
sure  there  is  work  in  making  good  but¬ 
ter,  but  it  has  paid  us  well.  I  am  staying 
with  my  purebred  cows  and  chickens,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  paying  both  in  the  coin  of 
the  realm  and  in  the  coin  of  the  spirit. 

Benton  Co.,  Ark.  wax.  K.  CURRY. 


Care  for  the  Ewes 

Lambing  time  is  on  in  many  sections 
and,  if  given  proper  attention,  the  ewes 
will  be  able  to  save  a  large  percentage  of 
the  lambs.  Letting  them  take  care  of 
themselves  is  poor  management.  The  ewe 
is  maintained  throughout  the  year  for 
producing  a  lamb  of  quality  and  a  fleece 
of  wool.  If  she  succeeds  in  bringing 
forth  a  lamb  and  saving  it,  she  has  made 
good.  If  she  loses  the  lamb,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  chance  to  realize  a  profit  from  her  for 
the  year's  keep.  8o  it  is  important  to 
spend  considerable  time  with  the  ewes  if 
the  most  profitable  results  are  expected  to 
be  obtained  during  lambing  season. 

The  ewes  require  a  goodly  amount  of 
exercise  daily.  Do  not  confine  them  in  a 


ilium.  22  to  23c;  hog-dressed,  30  to  31c;  spring¬ 
ers,  21  to  23c;  Leghorn,  20c;  rooseters,  12  to 
14c;  ducks,  20  to  22c;  turkeys,  35  to  40c;  broil¬ 
ers,  30  to  32c;  old  cocks,  18  to  20c;  stags,  15 
to  19c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu.,  80  to  90c; 
cabbage,  bu.,  .$1.25  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  100  lbs., 
$1  to  $1.10. 

Live  Stock.- — Cattle — Steers,  900  to  1.100  lbs., 
good,  $0.50  to  $7.50;  medium,  $4.75  to  $0.50; 
common,  $3.50  to  $4.75;  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  good, 
$0.75  to  $7.50;  medium.  $5  to  $8.75.  Heifers, 
550  to  850  lbs.,  good,  $5.25  to  $5.50;  medium, 
$4.25  to  $5.25;  common.  $3  to  $4.25.  Cows,  good. 
$3.75  to  $4;  common  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $3.25; 
low  cutters  and  cutters,  $1  to  $2.50.  Bulls 
(yearling  excluded),  good  (beef),  $3.50  to  $4; 
cutter  to  medium,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Vealers.— Milk  fed,  good  and  choice,  $6.25  to 
$7.50;  medium,  $4.50  to  $6.25;  cull  to  common, 
$2.50  to  $4.50.  Calves.  250  to  350  lbs.,  good  and 
choice,  $5  to  $7;  common  and  medium,  $2.50 
to  $5. 

Hogs.— 140  to  160  lbs.,  $4.35  to  $4.70;  160  to 
180  lbs..  $4.60  to  $4.85;  180  to  200  lbs.,  $4.75 
lo  $4.85;  200  to  220  lbs.,  $4.70  to  $4.85;  220  to 
250  lbs.,  $4.00  to  $4.75;  250  to  290  lbs.,  $4.45 
to  $4.65;  290  to  350  lbs.,  $4.30  to  $4.50.  Back¬ 
ing  sows.  275  to  500  lbs.,  medium  to  good,  $3.50 
to  $4.  Slaughter  pigs,  100  to  130  lbs.,  good  and 
choice,  $3.90  to  $4.35. 

Sheep. — Lambs,  90  lbs.  down,  good  and  choice, 
$4.75  to  $6;  medium,  $3.75  to  $4.75:  91  to  100 
lbs.,  medium  to  choice,  $3.75  to  $5.25;  all  wts., 
common,  $2.75  to  $3.75.  Yearling  wethers,  90 
to  110  lbs.,  medium  to  choice,  $2  to  $4.25. 
Wethers,  90  to  120  lbs.,  medium  to  good,  $1.75 
to  $3.  Ewes,  90  to  120  lbs.,  medium  to  choice, 
$1.50  to  $2.75;  120  to  150  lbs.,  medium  to  choice, 
$1.25  to  $2.50;  all  wts.,  cull  to  common,  75c 
to  $1.50. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Penn.  Bureau  of  Markets  for 
week  ending  Dec.  19,  1931.) 

Market. — Beef  steers  and  yearlings  closing 
barely  steady  with  week’s  25c  or  more  decline, 
after  Monday  trading  mostly  on  catch-as-catch- 
can  basis  with  nothing  quotable  above  $7.25, 
that  price  being  top  for  week,  bulk  selling  $5.25 


Jan.  13-14. — N.  Y.  State  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  C.  W.  Hal- 
liday,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  president. 

Jan.  13-15. — N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Annual  Meeting,  Edgerton  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  14. — N.  Y.  State  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  T.  II.  Monroe, 
Camillus,  N.  Y.,  president. 

Jan.  18-22. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  20-29. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  .1. 

Jan.  27-21). — New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Eastern  Meeting,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  2-5. — New  York  State  Grange,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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V  the  new  Patented 

meat  coverings, 
prevent  mold  and  keep  skippers, 
flies  and  otherinsectsfrom  spoiling 
your  home -cured,  smoked  meat. 
Made  to  ex  act  shape — easy  to  use — 
less  trouble — less  expensive  than 
yellow  wash,  bag3,  wrappings  or 
other  old  methods.  Money-Back 
Guarantee .  Third  Successful 
Year.  Stoplosses.  Write  today! 

A  large,  new  illustrated  folder  just 
off  the  press.  This  folder  tells  all 
about  Casaks  Protectors  and 
just  what  they  will  do  for  you. 
Send  today  for  your  FREE  copy. 

Ettlinger  hPaGa/cb*  Mfg.  Co* 

2742  Cherry  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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JgJCONOMY  SILOS 


STORM-PROOF 

Tub  Economy  Silos  are  built  to  last. 
Patented  Storm-Proof  Anchor  equipment 
is  supplied  with  each  silo.  Prevents  tilt¬ 
ing — twisting — collapsing.  Storm-proof 
and  permanent. 

Equipped  with  either  the  continuous 
small  Self-Adjusting  Doors,  or  Swinging 
Hinge  Doors. 

Economy  Silos  are  made  of  best 
grade  Oregon  Fir  or  Long  Leaf  Yel¬ 
low  Pine. 

Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tile  and  Ce¬ 
ment  Stave.  Send  for  free  eatnlous. 

The  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  Q  Frederick,  Md. 


Horse-High  Bull-Strong 

- PIC  -TIGHT  FENCE  - 

34  CENTS  A  ROD 

Horse-High,  Chicken-Tight — 23  cts.  a  rod 
Hog-High,  Pig-Tight  Fence — 14  cts.  a  rod 
Fence  for  every  purpose  direct  to  you 
at  manufacturer’s  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

Our  Encyclopedia  of  Fence  is  free. 
A  good  time  to  economize.  Send  for  it  today ! 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box230Muncie,  Ind. 


Part  of  200.000  sheep  in  Glacier  National  Park.  Montana ,  seen  on  the  way  to  Lake 
St.  Mart/,  on  our  Coast  to  Coast  tour  last  Summer. 


•■lose  barn  or  house  where  they  are  likely 
to  become  overheated,  and  will  be  de¬ 
prived  of  necessary  exercise.  In  very  bad 
weather  it  is  best  to  confine  those  that 
are  likely  to  lamb.  All  should  have  a 
house  or  shed  where  they  may  find  protec¬ 
tion  when  needed  or  desired. 

Some  make  a  practice  of  scattering  the 
feed  or  liay  on  the  frozen  ground  in  the 
barn  lot,  which  is  a  good  idea,  as  it  makes 
them  take  more  exercise.  Especially  is 
tin's  a  good  plan  if  the  ewes  show  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  remain  under  shelter  too  closely. 

During  cold,  disagreeable  spells,  look 
after  the  ewes  several  times  a  day.  Often 
a  lamb’s  life  can  be  saved  if  he  is  rubbed 
dry  before  chilled.  Their  quarters  should 
be  visited  late  at  night  before  retiring 
and  very  early  in  the  morning.  It  is  the 
faithful  owner,  or  the  one  who  looks  care¬ 
fully  after  his  flock  at  lambing  time  who 
succeeds  with  sheep. 

When  lambs  are  about  two  weeks  old, 
they  will  begin  to  nibble  bay  and  grain. 
As  soon  as  this  time  arrives,  a  creep 
should  be  made  so  that  the  young  animals 
can  get  to  a  trough  and  not  be  molested 
by  the  ewes,  and  a  small  amount  of  bran, 
crushed  oats,  fine  hominy,  of  equal  parts, 
mixed,  and  given  them  twice  a  day,  morn¬ 
ing  and  night.  The  lambs  will  learn  to 
•■at  this  quickly,  and  it  will  be  surprising 
to  note  how  rapidly  they  will  grow  and 
gain  in  weight  on  such  a  grain  mixture. 
If  such  a  mixture  is  not  convenient,  oats 
and  whole  corn  (shelled)  mixed  will  make 
a  very  satisfactory  feed  after  three  weeks 
of  age.  w.  H.  H. 

Princ-e  George  Co.,  Va. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

Butter.  —  Extra,  3034c;  standard,  27%c;  89 
score,  25 % c ;  88  score,  251/4c. 

Eggs. — Nearby,  current  receipts,  25  to  26c: 
first  fresh  extras,  20  to  22c;  white  extras,  27c. 

Live  Poultry, — Hens,  heavy,  over  5  lbs..  13  to 
16c;  mediums,  over  4  lbs..  13  to  18c;  Leghorns, 
13  to  16c:  ducks.  15  to  20c;  geese,  13  to  16e: 
fancy  broilers,  17  to  20c;  ordinary  broilers.  17 
to  19c;  choice  broilers,  20  to  21c;  Leghorn 
springers,  15  to  17c:  colored  springers,  16  to 
20c.  Geese,  13  to  16c.  Turkeys,  No.  1.  32  to 
33c;  No.  2,  22  to  25c;  toms,  18  to  19c;  medium, 
15  to  ISe.  Large  rabbits,  90c  to  $1;  cotton  tails, 
per  pair,  40  to  50c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Hens,  heavy,  34  to  33c;  me- 


to  $6.25.  Undertone  weak  on  she  stock  and 
other  killing  clashes:  bulk  fat  heifers  $5.25  to 
$6;  medium  bulls  $4.23  to  $4.75,  butcher  cows 
$3.25  to  $4.  cutters  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Stockers  and 
feeders  met  a  slow  country  demand,  undertone 
weak  at  close,  bulk  of  sales  $4.50  to  $5.25. 
Calves  25  to  50c  lower  or  50c  to  $1  under  week’s 
opening  prices,  top  vealers  $8. 

Hogs  about  steady  with  week’s  25c  downturn. 

Sheep  steady,  good  and  choice  lambs  $6.75 
to  $7. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Dec  19,  1931:  Cat¬ 
tle,  76  cars;  15  St.  Paul,  11  St.  Louis.  9  Vir¬ 
ginia.  9  Chicago.  8  Kansas  City.  8  Tennessee, 
7  Sioux  City.  4  Ohio.  3  AVest  Virginia,  1  Omaha, 
1  Pennsylvania;  containing  2.193  head.  356  head 
trucked  in:  total  cattle  2.549  head,  733  calves, 
2,927  bogs,  351  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.—  Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs..  $7  to  $8; 
meduim,  900  to  1,100  lbs..  $6  to  $7;  common, 
9110  to  1,100  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $6;  good,  1.100  to 
1,300  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8;  medium,  1.100  to  1.300 
lbs..  $6.25  to  $7.25;  good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs., 
$7.25  to  $8. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.25.  to 
$6.75;  good.  550  to  850  lbs..  $5.50  to  $6.25; 
medium,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  common, 
550  to  850  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.75. 

Cows. — Choice.  $4.25  to  $4.75;  good.  $3.50  to 
$4.25;  common  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $1.30  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $4.75  to  $6; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $3.25  to  $4.75; 
yearlings  excluded. 

A'ealers. — Good  and  choice,  $7.25  to  $S;  me¬ 
dium,  $6.50  to  $7.25;  cull  and  common,  $5.50 
to  $6.50. 

Feeders  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  ami  choice, 
500  _to  800  lbs..  $5  to  $6.50:  common  and  me¬ 
dium.  500  to  800  llis..  $3.50  to  $3;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1.050  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6.75;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $3.75  to 
$5.25. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.25:  it.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
380  to  200  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50;  med.  wt.,  good  an(j 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50;  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50; 
hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $5 
to  $5.50;  hvy.  wt..  good  and  choice.  290  to  350 
lbs..  $4.75  to  $5.25;  pkg.  sows,  medium  and 
good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $4.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  AVareliouse) .— 
Bran,  ton,  $25;  shorts.  $25:  hominy,  $27.50; 
middlings,  $27:  linseed.  $42;  gluten.  $27.50; 
ground  oats,  $29.25:  Soy-bean  meal,  $33.50;  hog- 
meal,  $33.50;  cottonseed.  41  per  cent,  $27:  dairy 
feed,  16  per  cent,  $27.50:  dairy  feed,  18  per 
cent,  $29.50:  dairy  feed,  20  per  cent,  $32.50; 
dairy  feed,  24  per  cent.  $33.50;  dairy  feed,  25 
per  cent,  $34;  dairy  feed.  32  per  cent,  $35; 
horse  feed,  85  per  cent.  $32.50;  Alfalfa,  regu¬ 
lar,  $29.50;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $31. 


Coming*  Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  5-7.  - —  Corn  and  Utility  Small 
Grains  Shoiv,  Lincoln.  Neb. 

Jan.  5-8.  —  Delaware  State  Poultry 
Shoiv,  Milford,  Del. 

Jan.  13. — N.  Y.  State  IIolstein-Fries- 
ian  Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  C.  H. 
Baldwin,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  president. 


POWER  equipped 

■  V  ■■  SEPARATORS 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

r  Trade  in  your  old  separator  for  a  new  Sharpies 
Electric  or  Engine  drive. 

SHARPLES  CO.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


HIDES  and  SKINS 

Full  market  prices  paid  for  calf  skins  and  cow  hides. 

J.  O.  RYDER  PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS -WOOL -good  grading. 

Best  prices.  HOBART  L.  CHILDS,  BATAVIA,  N.  V. 


GUERNSEYS 


ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY Q 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


A  MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULL 

on  a  herd  of  milk  cows  will  sire  daughters  that  pro¬ 
duce  more  milk  and  butterfat  than  their  dams,  flesh 
better,  and  consume  a  larger  amount  of  home-raised 
feed.  Information  about  Milking  Shorthorns  and  herds 
of  1,050  breeders,  the  best  in  your  territory,  in  the 
Milking  Shorthorn  Journal.  28  months  $1.  Trial  sub¬ 
scription  6  months  25c. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY,  Box  423, Independence, Iowa 


GUINEA  PIGS 

Wanted  guinea  Digs  &  rabbits.  State  quantity,  weight 
■  •  Lambert  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn*  N.  Y 

DOGS 

Cnln  Pedigreed  White  Collie  pups  house 
A  AAA  broken  and  partly  trained  for  cow 

dogs.  Males  $17.00.  Females  $12.00. 

E.  D.  BEESMEK,  Kt.  2,  Box  56,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

All  Kinds  Hunting  Hounds  ZlucksT'bKansfrld 

bones,  and  walkers. 

RAMSEY  CREEK  KENNELS,  Ramsey,  Ill. 

Eg  LACK  FEMALE  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— $5.00. 

Male  Beagles,  6  mos.,  eligible  for  registry ;  $  1 S  ea. 
Male  Raccoons,  $  1  0.  F.  E.  PIERSON,  Groton,  New  York 

Male  Brown  Cocker “atHc“ne: 

auto  broke,  $30.00.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

Irish  Water  Spaniel  Pups  MaTes?*ieok;efemabi™'*5.' 

On  approval.  ECHO  FARM  KENNELS  -  North  Sheldon,  Vt. 

fOLLlK  and  FOX  TEltBIEIl  PUPS— Handsome 
V.  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

f-lOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— Males,  *10;  females,  *5. 
w  None  better.  Square  deal.  O.  II.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS— Also  Boston 
U  Terrier  and  Collie,  one  year,  HERD,  Thorndike,  Me. 

.*.  RABBITS 

Rahhitc  Z  'viinnlint*  Complete  descriptive  literature, 

naumis  ft  OUppileS  /HbertFacey,Jr,115-D,ValleyStream,ll.r, 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

Good,  rugged,  first  quality  stock— Berkshire  and  0. 1.  <\ 
Chester  and  Yorkshire,  a  few  Duroc  and  Berkshire 
crossed. 

6-8  weeks  old  .  $2.50  each 

8-10  weeks  old  .  3.00  each 
12  wks.  extras  ,  4.50  each 

ship  any  number  of  these  good  pigs  C.  O.  D.  on  ap¬ 
proval.  No  crating  charge.  Our  Guarantee:  “A  Square 
Deal  At  All  Times.” 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  also  Chester 
and  Yorkshire  crossed — 

7-8  wks.  old,  $2.50  9-10  wks.  old,  $2.75 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  $4.00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval  or  send  check  or  money  order.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 

Chester  White,  Duroc 
&  Poland  China  Pigs 

Let  us  select  your  pigs  from  any  of  the  above  breeds 
for  your  future  breeding  stock  or  feeders.  We  can 
ship  you  pigs,  any  sex,  for  breeders  or  feeders  from 
high-grade  stock  and  good  litters  that  will  more  than 
please  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  some  of  this  well- 
bred  stock  at  a  low  price. 

8  lo  10  week*  old.  $3  each  C.O.D.,  F.O.B.  Waltham. 
Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WALTHAM.  MASS. 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM.  INC 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  « to  8  weeks  old  at  $4.60 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  $4.00 

Call  John  Lament,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  HO  lbs.  at  $25  apiece. 


PIGS  OF  OUTSTANDING  QUALITY  —  FINEST 
„  TYPE  OF  SERVICE  BOARS 

lour  purebred  Poland  Boars,  4-3  months,  at  $I0-$I5 
each.  Several  O.  1.  C.  Chester- Yorkshire  crossed,  4-5 
months,  at  $I2-$I5  each.  Hampshire  and  Poland 
crossed,  $I2-$I5  each.  Pigs,  6-8  weeks,  J2.50-S3; 
8-10  weeks,  $3-$3.50.  Pew  fancy  Chesters  at  $4.  Fancy 
dressed  hogs,  10c  lb.  Delicious  cured  hams,  20c.  lb. 
Bacon,  Shoulders. 

C.  DAVIS.  BOX  II.  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Good  Pigs  and  Shoats  £?aSedop%8’  ^ 

trated,  vaccinated,  crated.  Shoats  over  35  lbs.,  $5.00  ea. 
All  breeds.  State  2d  choice.  Stanley  Short,  Cbesnold,  Pel. 


Dreg.  CUflllE  All  ages  tor  sale.  F,  M.  Patting 
UROC  onint  toil  A  Son,  Merrlfleld,  N.  V. 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS— Sows,  Boars,  Pigs. 
A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— a  No.i.  Pedigreed  Pigs, $8; 
Easiest  feeders; quickest  growers.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls, N.  1. 


FERRETS 


s  CCDDCTC  for  killing  rats, 
iCHUtlw  hunting  rabbits 
v  and  other  game.  Males,  *3.50. 
Females,  *4.00.  Pair,  *7.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  *6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


{TCDDCTC  WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 
E  lUDDCr  |  O  SPECIAL  RAT  HUNTERS 

Females  $5.00,  males  *4.00  Young  stock  females  $4.25, 
males  $3.75,  one  pair  $7.50.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruc¬ 
tion  book  free.  Eevi  Farnsworth,  New  London,  O. 


FERRETS 


brown  or  white,  racoon,  black  or 
grey;  prices  right. 

d.  p.  McConnell,  new  London,  ohio 


FERRETS 


Singles,  mated  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Ca  talogue  10  cents. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO., Greenwich, O. 


CCDDCItJ  females  $8.50;  males  *3.00;  pair  $6.00.  Year- 
rcnitblO  ling  females  special  ratters  *5.00.  We  ship 
O.  O.  D.  C.  E.  CROW,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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WHY  HUBBARD  CHICKS 
MAKE  SURE  PROFITS! 


Farms 

itfuiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimtuiii 

R.I.REDS 


Breeding  for  eggs  or  type  can  be  lop-sided. 

Hubbard  Balanced  Breeding  is  six-sided. 

Every  one  %f  these  features  has  been  em¬ 
phasized  for  years : 

Outstanding  Vigor — Strong  constitutions  inbred  for  generations. 

Low  Mortality — Many  customers  raise  more  than  they  pay  for. 

Heavy  Egg  Production — High  flock  averages  mean  large  profits. 

Large  Size  Eggs — 24  ounces  minimum  selected  for  15  years. 

Fast,  Uniform  Growth — Culls  eliminated  with  Hubbard  Chicks. 

Early  Maturity — Egg  production  4 y2  to  5  months. 

With  every  one  of  our  breeding  birds  blood-tested  for  15  years  by  State 
University- — with  8,000  breeding  birds  on  our  own  farms — with  every 
chick,  every  egg,  under  our  personal  control — you  play  SAFE,  from 
EVERY  standpoint ! 

We  Guarantee  Full  SATISFACTION.  You  are  the  judge.  If  not 
satisfied,  tell  us  what  is  due  you.  We  adjust  promptly,  in  cash  or 
replacement,  as  desired.  Could  anything  be  fairer? 

Our  1932  catalog  has  been  written  largely  by  our  customers, 
who  give  facts  and  figures  on  their  results  with  Hubbard 
Farms’  chicks.  Use  coupon  now. 

“ Order  Hubbard  Chicks  Early — Play  Safe  ALL  Ways” 


Clip 

and 

Hail  to 


a/so  LEGHORNS  at  our  Western 

New  Yorki 

Plant* 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  .  Walpole,  N.  H. 
Please  send  Catalog  with  full  data,  prices,  etc.  to 


Namer... 


Address 


OUR  INVESTMENT 


Here’s  a  guarantee  that  is  a  guarantee — every  chick  bought  from  p- 
our  Extra  Select  Matings  is  sold  with  a  POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 
for  TWO  FULL  WEEKS  against  LOSS.  We  have  had  many 
years'  experience  in  producing  first-class  chicks  and  we  know  you 
will  be  more  than  satisfied. 

YOU  TAKE  NO  GAMBLE  WITH  EAGLE  NEST  CHICKS 

No  chicks  backed  by  better  blood  lines.  No  breeding  flocks  better  culled. 
No  eggs  more  scientifically  incubated.  All  blood-tested.  Choice  of  ten 
varieties.  We  have  what  you  want  in  quantity,  quality  and  price. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Fairly  sparkles  with  color  end  pictures  of  pedigreed  birds.  It’s  FREE — 
send  for  it. 

THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  CO„  Box  203,  Upper  Sandusky,  O. 


PEDIGREED 

TRAPNESTED 

BLOODTESTED 


MANOR  aiSSE  FARM 

He e  V.  S.  Pat.  Office 


HEAVY  LAYERS 
OF  UNIFORMLY 
LARCE  EGGS 


A  BREEDER  HATCHERY 

Specializing  in  baby  chicks  from  hardy  northern  grown 
disease-free  stock.  Inspection  invited  of  plant  and  methods. 
Hatches  twice  each  week;  any  quantity.  Mail  name  and 
address  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

OOUGLA5TON  MANOR  FAJRM 
PULASKI  ,  NEW  YORK 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 


3  HILLPOT 
“QUALITY” 
POINTS 

LowRearing  Losses 
Quick  Maturity 
High  Egg-yield 


Better  birds,  bigger  flocks,  heavier 
broilers,  larger  eggs— and  more 
of  them.  These  are  the  results  of 
the  perfect  incubation  of  ,  the 
carefully  bred  Hillpot  strains. 
And  these  chicks  cost  no  more 
than  the  average  good  chick, 
while  their  exceptionally  low 
rearing  losses,  quick  maturity  and 
heavy  egg-yield  make  them  re¬ 
markable  producers  of  big  profits. 


LIBERAL  REPLACEMENT  ALLOWANCE 

for  all  chicks  that  die  the  first  2  weeks. 


BLOOD-TESTED  LEGHORNS— ROCKS— REDS 


Write  Today  to  W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J* 


if||M 

mm 

Lorns-Rec 

3s -RocksAVyam 

3attes|| 

Broiler  raisers  will  get  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  un¬ 
known  with-  HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 

Our  regular  breed  chicks  have  never  been  surpassed.  This  year  we  are  batching  ENTIRELY 
from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease,  AA’ITIIOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found. 
These  are  real  QUALITY  chicks.  AA’rite  for  prices. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan-Rocks 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi- Rocks 


Leghorns,  Rocks 
Reds.  Wyandottes 


LAST  CHANCE  TO  GET  PRE-SEASON  DISCOUNT 
Letters  Must  Be  Mailed  Not  Later  Than  January  5th. 


If  you  will  write  us,  enclosing  this  advertise-  5th.  Do  not  miss  this  opportunity  to  save  money 
ment,  we  will  allow  you  the  full  Pre-Season  on  high-grade  Chicks,  produced  under  the  per- 
Discounts  of  from  10%  to  15%  from  our  regular  sonal  supervision  of  a  nationally  recognized 
1032  prices  on  Chicks  for  Spring  delivery,  pro-  breeder.  Seven  years  of  blood-testing  give  ample 
vided  vour  letter  is  mailed  not  later  than  Jan.  health  protection. 

Write  for  FREE  illustrated  Catalog  telling  how  to  get  extra  profits  from  poultry. 

VVENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


Gloucester  County,  N.  J., 
Poultry  Show 

The  winners  of  the  many  prizes  and 
cups  at  the  ISth  annual  show  of  the 
Gloucester  County  Poultry  Association, 
which  opened  in  the  City  Hall,  Glouces¬ 
ter,  N.  J.,  on  Thanksgiving,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  There  were  more  than  400  birds 
competing  and  the  prizes  were  well  dis¬ 
tributed.  Best  male  in  show  went  to 
Patrick  Gillmore,  Gloucester,  who  exhibi¬ 
ted  a  Single  Comb  Black  Minorca.  Best 
female  went  to  a  White  Wyandotte  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Thomas  Boss,  of  Essington, 
Pa.  Best  display  in  Production  Class 
was  won  by  Carl  Sclioener,  Woodbury, 
N.  J.  He  also  won  best  male  and  trio 
in  production  class.  The  best  female  in 
production  class  Avas  aAvarded  to  Edward 
Gallagher,  Bon  Aire  Poultry  Farm,  Pal¬ 
myra,  N.  J.,  a  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  hen. 
Best  display  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pro¬ 
duction  class  Avas  also  aAvarded  to  Bon 
Aire  Poultry  Farm. 

A.  D.  Amey,  of  Raritan,  N.  J.,  carried 
off  the  aAvard  for  best  display  in  bantam 
class.  K.  F.  Nelson,  Palmyra,  N.  J.,  Avas 
aAvarded  a  special  prize  for  the  smallest 
bantam  in  the  show.  He  also  got  the 
awards  on  Buff  Leghorn  in  production 
class,  Black  Wyandottes  and  White  Friz¬ 
zle  bantams. 

E.  M.  Stites,  Wayne,  Pa.,  Avon  all  the 
awards  for  Dark  Cornish.  L.  J.  Klink 
exhibited  some  fine  8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  both 
in  exhibition  and  production  classes.  He 
Avon  the  cup  in  this  class  for  best  display. 
J.  B.  King,  Camden,  had  a  good  Avin, 
losing  only  one  first,  a  cockerel,  to  D. 
Burns,  of  Camden,  in  Blue  Andalusian 
class.  James  J.  Pettits,  of  Salem,  N.  J., 
AA’on  best  display  exhibition  class  with 
some  very  fine  Wyandottes. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — 1-2-3  hen, 
Highland  Crest  Poultry  Farm ;  1  cock¬ 
erel,  Ernest  Hudson,  Westville  Grove,  N. 
J. ;  1-2-3  pullet,  Miss  Hannah  Ruth  Hud¬ 
son.  Westville  Grove.  N.  J. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — 1  pullet,  2 
cockerels,  R.  E.  Pierpont,  Pleasantville, 
N.  J. ;  1  cockerel,  2  pullets,  H.  C.  Under¬ 
wood,  Frankford,  Pa. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. — All  awards  to 
H.  R.  Svenson,  Laurel  Springs,  N.  J. 

White  Wyandottes. — 1-2-3  cockerel,  1 
hen,  1-5  cockerel,  2-4  pullet  1-2-4  trio  to 
James  J.  Pettit,  of  Salem,  N.  J. ;  1-3  pul¬ 
let,  2  hen.  3  cockerel  to  Thomas  Ross.  Es¬ 
sington,  Pa. ;  4  hen,  6  cockerel,  5  pullet, 
3  trio,  to  J.  E.  Garrison,  Salem,  N.  J. ;  2 
cockerel,  3-5  hen,  to  Charles  Green,  New 


to  A.  D. 


Lisbon,  N.  J. 

Black  Wyandottes. — All  aAvards  to  K. 
F.  Nelson,  Palmyra,  N.  J. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes, 

Amey,  Raritan,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  —  2  cockerel,  ( to 
Charles  Pierson,  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  3-5 
pullet,  to  J.  C.  Barrett,  Mays  Landing, 
N.  J. ;  5  cockerel,  to  F.  Teal,  Merchant- 
ville,  N.  J.  All  other  aAA'ards  to  L.  J. 
Klenk,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giants. — 1  cockerel.  1 
hen.  1  cockerel,  1-2  pullet,  to  Horace  E. 
Walker,  6325  Tulip  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  2  cockerel,  to  E.  Castle,  Maple 
Shade,  N.  J. ;  3  pullet,  to  II.  R.  SAvan- 
son,  Laurel  Spring,  N.  J. 

Light  Brahmas. — All  awards  to  F.  G. 
Zimmerman,  Sewell,  N.  .). 

Buff  Orpingtons. — 1  cockerel,  1  pullet, 
4  hen,  to  II.  R.  Svenson,  Laurel  Springs, 
N.  J. ;  1-2-3  hen,  to  A.  D.  Amey,  Raritan, 
N.  J. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. — 1-2  cockerel, 

1- 2-3  hen,  1-2-3  cockerel,  1-2-3  pullet,  to 

Frank  Agland,  Barrington,  N.  J. ;  4 

cockerel,  to  Joseph  Joachim,  Riverton,  N.' 
J. ;  5  cockerel,  to  E.  Hudson,  Jr.,  West¬ 
ville  Grove,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns. — 1-2-3  hen,  to  K. 
F.  Nelson,  Palmyra,  N.  J. ;  1  cockerel, 
Highland  Crest  Poultry  Farm,  Haddon- 
field,  N.  J. 

S.  O.  Black  Minorcas.- 

2- 5  hen,  2-4  cockerel,  3-4 
trio,  1  young  trio,  Arthur 
eester,  N.  J. ;  1  cockerel, 
cockerel,  2  pullet,  2  youn, 


-2-3  cockerel, 
pullet,  1  old 
1*.  Lee,  Giou- 
1-3-4  hen,  1 
trio,  P.  Gill- 


more,  Gloucester,  N.  J. ;  1  pullet,  3  cock¬ 
erel,  to  Chas.  Pierson,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  Dark  Brown  Leghorns.  —  All 
aAvards  to  Mabel  Peterson,  Camden,  N.  J. 

R.  C.  Dark  BroAvn  Leghorns.  —  All 
awards  to  Chas.  Steiger,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Sicilian  Buttercups.  —  All  aAvards  to 
Chas.  E,  Hall,  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 

Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs.  —  All 
awards  to  John  Pallanden,  Clementon, 
N.  J. 

Blue  Andalusians. — 1-2-3  cockerel,  1-2- 
3  hen,  2-3-4  cockerel,  1-2-3  pullet,  1-2-3 
old  trio,  1-2-3  young  trio,  to  John  B. 
King,  Camden,  N.  J. ;  1  cockerel,  4  cock¬ 
erel,  4-5  pullet,  D.  Burns,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Dark  Cornish. — All  awards  to  E.  M. 
Stites,  Wayne,  Pa. 

White  Wyandottes  (Production). — All 
to  Carl  Schones,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Production). — All 
aAA’ards  L.  ,T.  Klink,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  (Production). 
— All  awards  to  Arthur  Golding,  Tren¬ 


ton,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  (Production). — 
1  cockerel,  5  hens,  2-4-5  cockerel,  5  pul¬ 
let,  1  young  trio,  2  old  trio,  to  Joachim 
Breeding  Farms,  Riverton,  N.  J. ;  1  old 
trio,  to  H.  R.  Svenson,  Laurel  Springs, 
N.  ,T. ;  1-3  cockerel,  to  Broodnic,  Laurel 
Springs,  N.  J. ;  2  cockerels,  3  hen.  2  pul¬ 
let,  2  young  trio,  to  Frank  Ugland,  Bar¬ 
rington,  N.  J. ;  1-2-4  hen,  1-3-4  pullet,  3 
cockerel,  3  young  trio,  to  Bon  Aire  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Palmyra,  N.  J. 

Buff  Leghorns  (Production) .  —  All 
awards  to  K.  F.  Nelson,  Palmyra,  N.  J. 

Blue  Andalusian  (Production).  —  All 
awards  to  John  B.  King,  Camden. 

Silver  Sebright  Bantams. — 1  cockerel, 
1-2  hen,  K.  T.  Nelson;  2  cockerel,  4  hen, 
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Kerr  Chicks  are  hatched  out 
strong  and  vigorous.  Reports 
from  60,000  sold  to  72  farms 
last  year  shoAved  a  loss  of  less 
than  five  to  the  hundred  at  the 
end  of  three  Aveeks. 

They  have  the  health  and 
strength  Avhich  enables  them 
to  live,  and  thrive,  and  groAV. 

Along  with  superb  health 
goes  heavy  laying.  That’s  an 
inherited  quality  in  Kerr 
Chicks  —  bred  into  them  for 
generations  back. 

Chicks  from  blood-tested 
stock  available.  Over  60,000 
blood-tested  breeders. 

Send  now  for  Free  Chick 
Book  with  price  list  and  all 
particulars. 

Special  discounts  on  early 
orders. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Dept.  F 


FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Mass. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Lowell,  Mass. 


WORLDS  FINEST 

lli®ed  ch  icks 
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6C  Guaranteed  to  Live — Our  chicles  from 
Tailored !  Fishel !  Thompson !  Holter- 
upman!  and  other  famous  bloodlines 
grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  and  lay  bet¬ 
ter.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to  pries  our 
even  lower  than  ordinary  clucks.  AVliy  risk  buying 
others?  Thousands,  including  four  departments  of  U. 
S.  Government,  have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks. 
Write  today  for  big  Free  Poultry  Book  giving  guar¬ 
antee  to  live,  low  prices,  etc.  All  Blood  Tested. 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dent.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 


WALCK  BABY  CHICKS 

40,000  WEEKLY 

Barred  and  AVliite  Rocks,  AVhite  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Reds,  Black  and  AVhite  Giants, 
Anconas  and  AVhite  Leghorns.  Breeders 
culled  by  Lloyd  Baker.  State  College  grad¬ 
uate.  Male  birds  used  of  Pedigree  Breed¬ 
ing.  Before  ordering  Chicks  get  our  Free 
Catalog. 

L,  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  N,  Greencastle,  Pa. 

at  lowest  prices  in  20  years. 
Our  reputation  and*  long 
breeding  experience  behind 
eArery  chick.  Popular  breeds.  Purebred  stock. 
Generous  guarantees.  Write  for  catalog. 
Co-operative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Go.,  BoxB-26  Tiro,  Ohio 

PRODUCTION  BRED  WHTtTROCKS 

Imported  Canadian  females  with  records  201  to  217  to¬ 
gether  with  pedigreed  males  (dams  records  240  to  217)  in¬ 
sures  production.  Large  birds  with  breed  type  and  style. 
Literature  gives  details.  Profit  making  prices  on  chicks. 

SHELBY  HATCHERY _ Box  R  TIRO,  OHIO 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  I). 

Barred  and  AVhite  Rocks . *10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed.. . .  9.00  per  ICO 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa* 


Ike  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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SAVE  YOUR  CHICKS 
FROM  COCCIDIOSIS 


Any  Agricultural  College,  any  poultry  expert,  and 
hundreds  of  experienced  poultrymeu  will  tell  you  that 
losses  from  Coccidiosis  can  be  largely  prevented.  They 
will  tell  you  that,  the  most  effective  method  is  to  dis¬ 
infect  poultry  houses,  brooders,  utensils,  etc.,  with  an 
A  BROIL  DISINFECTING  TORCH. 

The  Coccidiosis  parasite  cannot  he  hilled  by  the 
average  germicide.  The  AEROIL  DISINFECTING 
TORCH,  however,  generates  a  heat  of  2,0003F.  which 
destroys  INSTANTLY  all  disease  germs,  spores,  para¬ 
sites,  mites,  fleas.  As  a  result,  everything  touched  by 
the  broad,  flat  AEROIL  flame  is  absolutely  sterile — 
germ-free.  Write  for  FREE  Bulletin  90-l'XB  which 
gives  much  valuable  information  on  poultry  care, 
sanitation,  feeding,  etc. 

AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

S6t  Park  Ave,  Weal  New  York,  N.  J. 

176  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI- 
460  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

KILL  WEEDS  WITH  FIRE 


tSf.  GOD  LIVER  OIL 

Of  Tested  Vitamin  Potency  find  the  only  Quality,  which 
may  be  fed  safely  to  poultry  and  pet  stock. 

5  GALLONS,  $6.75—10  GALLONS,  $13 
Special  Price  for  30  Gallon  Drums 
F.O.  B.  N.  Y. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
6lf4  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 
SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.50 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

AT  LAN  MFG.  CO. 

142- A  Logan  Ate.,  Jersey  City,  N.  f. 


1932  Year  Book  FREE 

Tells  how  the  world's  choicest  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  are  bred  to  produce  profitable  num¬ 
bers  of  fancy  large  white  eggs.  Entirely 
new  edition,  illustrated  with  original  views 
taken  on  our  360-aere  farms  where  we  op¬ 
erate  the  largest  Leghorn  breeding  plant  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Packed  with  practical 
suggestions. 

Write  for  your  copy — FREE  if  you  live 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

LORD  FARMS  Methuen,  Mass.  I 


TRIAL  OFFER 

3  Mos.  for  10  cents 

48  Mos.  for  $1.00 

New  England’s  own  poultry  maga¬ 
zine.  Edited  by  an  able,  staff  of 
specialists.  Illustrated.  Send  10c 
(coin  or  stamps)  for  3  mos.  trial; 
or  $1.00  bill  or  check  for  48 
mos..  four  years. 

NEW  ENGLAND  POULTRYMAN 
4-A  Park  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


LIVE— LAY— PAY  CHICKS 

Twelve  varieties.  White  Leghorns  a 
specialty.  Hatched  from  23  and  24- 
oz.  eggs  and  over.  Pedigreed  males 
head  Hi-Quality  flocks.  Rigid  cull¬ 
ing  and  supervision  by  poultry  ex¬ 
pert,  careful  selection  of  eggs  and 
chicks,  and  proper  incubation  by 
experienced  operator  assure  every  customer 
LIVE.  LAY  and  PAY  CHICKS.  Customers  re¬ 
port  less  than  extra  chicks  lost.  April  and  May 
chicks  producing  over  *10%  eggs  in  November. 
Increase  your  1932  profits  with  Rupp’s  Chicks. 

THE  ARCHBOLD  HATCHERY, 
Archbold,  Ohio.  R.N.Y.  Rupp  Bros.,  Proprietors. 


Vermont  Bred  Chicks 

from 

Highest  Producing  and  Best  Known  Strains 

Reds  -  Raned  Rocks  -  Leghorns-  Crossbreds 

All  State  Tested  and  Certified 

Write  now  for  1932  Catalog.  You  can  be  sure  of 
Maximum  Health,  Vigor  and  Profit  from  our  chicks. 

Mapleglen  Poultry  Farm,  Proctor,  Vt. 


Lewis  Farms  Chicks 

25%  Reduction 

Quality  chicks  from  our  own  heavy  producing 
blood-tested  breeders. 

Write  for  special  literature 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 
Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I. 


Hanson  Strain  Leghorns^ 

'Hlfl??  tt  a  price  you  can  afford. 
ttllVIY'#  b.o.P.  certified  blood- 
tested  stock  mated  to  250  to  309- 
tgg  R.O.P.  males. 

Free  Chicks  for  Early  Orders 
Write  today  for  catalog,  ‘'Truths  About 
i'arren  Farm  Chicks.”  We  can  increase 
309  EOCS  I  >our  Profits. 

96ft*  I  WARREN  POULTRY  FARM. 

60  0*.  Box  105.  Lewes.  Del. 


Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks  Free  Literature 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tan.  Str.  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $41.50  $90.00 
Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  from  free  range  stock. 
Place  orders  for  February  and  March. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  15  Richfield,  P«. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Tancred  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  They  are  two  of  America  s  heaviest 
producers  of  large  wbite  eggs.  Every  mating  for  years 
back  of  our  white  beauties  has  been  carefully  selected 
from  first  class  stock.  Write  for  prices  and  circula'-. 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  F.  B- Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAliiterville.Pa 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rock*,  Bar.  Rocks, 
Heavy  Mixed.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Ship  O.  O.  D.  or  cash — 100;t  arrival  guar. 
Jur.E.  Cleh,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  l*a. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  BABY  CHICKS,  $16  per 
100.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $7  per  100.  All  eggs  used  are 
from  my  own  breeders.  100  per  cent  State  Tested  for 
Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  Free.  I  Specialize,  One 
Breed,  One  Grade,  the  Best,  at  One  Price.  My  birds 
are  early  maturing.  Just  what  you  want  for  your  early 
broilers.  Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  Order 
now.  JOSEPH  TOLMAN,  Dept.  R,  Rockland,  Mass. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Oualitv  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Heavy 
Mixed.  We  ship  every  Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Write  for  delivered  prices. 

F.  C.  ROMM?,  Veterinarian  *  Beaver  Spring*,  Pa. 


Highland  Crest  Poultry  Farm;  3  cock¬ 
erel,  3  hen,  A.  D.  Avery,  Raritan,  N.  J. 

Golden  Sebright  Bantams. — All  awards 
to  Iv.  F.  Nelson,  Palmyra,  N.  J. 

Buff  Coachin  Bantams. — 1-2  cockerel, 
2  hen,  to  K.  F.  Nelson  ;  3  cockerel,  1  hen, 
to  Frank  Ugland. 

White  Coachin  Bantams. — All  awards 
to  F.  Ugland,  Barrington,  N.  J. 

Black  Coachin  Bantams. — All  awards 
to  F.  Ugland,  Barrington,  N.  J. 

White  Frizzle  Bantams. — All  awards 
to  K.  F.  Nelson,  Palmyra,  N.  J. 

Mille  Fleur  Batams. — All  awards  to  K. 
F.  Nelson,  Palmyra,  N.  J. 

Belgian  Bantams. — All  awards  to  K. 
F.  Nelson,  Palmyra,  N.  J. 

Golden  Duckwing  Game  Bantams. — All 
awards  to  J.  J.  Matlaek,  Haddonfield, 
N.  J. 

Black  Red  Modern  Game  Bantams. — All 
awards  to  J.  J.  Matlack,  Haddonfield, 
N.  J. 

Red  Pyle  Bantam.  —  All  awards  to 
Highland  Crest  Poultry  Farm,  Haddon¬ 
field.  N.  J. 

Old  English  Spangled  Bantams. — All 
to  Highland  Crest  Poultry  Farm ;  1-2-3 
cockerel,  to  A.  D.  Amey,  Raritan,  N.  J. 

Old  English  Black  Breasted  Red  Ban¬ 
tams. — 1-2  _  hen,  3  cockerel,  to  A.  D. 
Amey,  Raritan,  N.  J. ;  all  other  awards 
to  Highland  Crest  Poultry  Farm,  Had¬ 
donfield,  N.  J. 

Dark  Brahma  Bantams. — All  awards 
to  K.  F.  Nelson,  Palmyra,  N.  J. 

Dark  Cornish  Bantams. — 1  cockerel,  to 
Highland  Crest  Poultry  Farm ;  2  cock¬ 
erel,  1  hen,  to  John  Pierson,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

Rose  Comb  Black  Bantams. — 1  cock¬ 
erel,  to  F.  Ugland ;  3  cockerels,  to  Nana 
Nelson  ;  all  other  awards  to  A.  D.  Amey. 

White  Polish  Bantams. — All  awards  to 
A.  D.  Amey,  Raritan,  N.  J. 

_  Display  Specials. — Best  display  in  Ex¬ 
hibition  Class,  to  James  J.  Pettit  White 
Wyandottes,  Salem,  N.  J.  Best  male, 
Exhibition  Class,  Black  Minorca,  to  P. 
Gillmore,  Gloucester,  N.  J.  Best  female 
in  Exhibition  Class,  to  Thomas  Roes,  Es- 
sington,  Pa.,  White  Wyandotte.  Best  dis¬ 
play  in  Production  Class,  to  Carl 
Schoenes,  ’Woodbury,  N.  J.,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Best  male  and  trio,  to  Carl  Seho- 
enes,  Woodbury,  N.  J.  Best  female  in 
Production  Class,  White  Leghorn.  Best 
display  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  class,  to 
Bon  Aire  Poultry  Farm,  Palmyra,  N.  J. 
Best  display  in  batams,  to  A.  D.  Amey, 
Raritan,  N.  J.,  Rose  Comb  Black. 

Smallest  bantam  in  show  to  Iv.  F.  Nel¬ 
son,  Palmyra,  N.  J.,  Golden  Seabright. 

EDW.  GALLAGHER. 


Chickenpox 

Our  pullets  have  the  chickenpox.  Is 
there  anything  one  can  do?  AVhat  do  you 
think  about  vaccinating  for  another  year? 
Would  it  do  any  good  to  vaccinate  when 
they  have  it?  m.  c.  y. 

Ohio. 

Chickenpox  cannot  be  cured  but  should 
run  its  course  under  ordinary  conditions 
without  severe  fatalities  if  the  birds  are 
kept  under  healthful  conditions.  Mild 
cases  may  be  treated  by  the  application 
of  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  sites  of  the 
eruption  after  the  scabs  have  been  re¬ 
moved.  Vaccinating  during  the  disease 
cannot  cure  the  bird,  since  vaccinating  is 
itself  giving  the  disease  to  the  pullet.  The 
value  of  vaccination  lies  in  giving  chick¬ 
enpox  to  the  young  birds  during  warm 
weather  and  before  production  has  begun. 
When  recovered  from,  immunity  against 
further  attacks  is  gained  and  the  losses 
that  might  occur  from  sickness  and  slump 
in  egg  production  are  minimized  or  pre¬ 
vented. 

Where  there  has  been  no  chickenpox 
upon  the  premises,  the  value  of  vaccina¬ 
tion  is  doubtful,  though  the  disease  may 
be  brought  in  at  any  time  from  some  out¬ 
side  source.  Where  the  infection  lias  be¬ 
come  resident  on  the  premises  and  may 
be  expected  to  occur  at  some  time,  it  is 
probably  wise  to  anticipate  its  occurrence 
artificially  and  thus  bring  it  under  con¬ 
trol  to  at  least  the  extent  of  fixing  the 
time  of  its  appearance.  M.  B.  D. 


Bucks  County,  Pa.,  Egg 
Auction 

This  bi-weekly  sale  at  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  is  based  on  the  plan  of  the  Flem- 
ington,  N.  .T.,  Egg  Auction,  and  is  prov¬ 
ing  successful.  Sales  are  held  Monday 
and  Thursday  at  1  P.  M.  Following  are 
the  sale  prices  prevailing  December  14 : 

Fancy  large,  4214c;  fancy  medium, 
3344c;  extra  large,  41c;  extra  medium, 
3214c ;  standard  large,  40c;  standard  me¬ 
dium,  3214c;  pullets,  29%c;  pee  wees, 
27 1/2  c. 

W.  Atlee  Tomlinson  is  the  auction  man¬ 
ager.  The  sales  are  held  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association,  Corner  Hamilton  and 
State  Sts.,  Doylestown.  G.  L.  Sayre  is 
secretary. 


Over-night  Cookies 

Two  cups  brown,  sugar,  one  scant  cup 
blitter  and  lard  mixed,  two  eggs,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cream  of  tartar,  one  teaspoon  soda, 
one  teaspoon  vanilla,  four  cups  flour,  one 
cup  nut  meats  (may  be  omitted).  Mix, 
form  in  roll,  let  rise  over  night.  Slice 
thin  and  bake  in  quick  oven,  allowing 
space  for  a  little  spreading  in  pan. 

Pennsylvania.  mbs.  w.  s. 


EXTRA  Egg  Profits 

Free  Book  Tells  How 

If  your  liens  are  only  average  layers  figure  out 
how  much  extra  money  you’d  make  if  you  had 
birds  that  laid  200  to  296  eggs  a  year.  Figure 
it  out  on  an  average  yearly  price  of  50c  a  dozen. 

That  EXTRA  profit  is  ALL  profit  for  it  costs 
no  more  to  feed  and  keep  HEAVY  layers  than  it 
does  average  layers. 

Poultrymen  who  are  making  real  money  are 
raising  the  famous  WILLGERODT  PEDIGREED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  These  birds  lay  200  to 
296  eggs  a  year.  And  there’s  no  guesswork 
about  it.  The  trapnest  records  prove  it. 

Bigger  egg  profits  can  be  yours  if  you  start  a 
flock  of  WILLGERODT  PEDIGREE  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  You  can  do  it  either  with  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  or  baby  chicks.  Remember  each  egg 
and  each  chick  is  the  product  of  birds  whose 
yearly  egg  record  is  200  to  296  eggs. 

Write  for  the  Willgerodt  Leghorn  Book.  It’s 
full  of  valuable  information  and  it’s  FREE. 

WILLGERODT  BROS.  g'5,KSf.nN,i 

Parks’  Barred  Rocks 


- EGGS. .  .CHICKS - 

40%  below  1929  prices 

America’s  oldest  and  greatest  laying  strain  of 
Rocks.  Carefully  selected,  trapnested,  and  pedi¬ 
greed  for  EGGS  since  1889 

GREATEST  CONTEST  WINNERS 
•  WORLD  RECORD  LAYERS  • 

Customers  report  357  eggs  in  one  year...  148 
eggs  in  148  days.  Profits  $8.09  per  hen. 


DON’T  BUY  until  you  have  read 
Parks’  interesting  Free  Catalog. 


^1  !r 


J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS 

BOX  Y,  ALTOONA,  PENNA. 


OSS 

'JaTm 

I-C.I.  Reds 

Again  Lead  Contest 

at  New  York  State  (L.  I.)  Contest,  heading 
all  bl  eeds  when  eggs  are  worth  most. 

Trapnested— Blood-Tested 
All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
Result  of  23  Years’  Pedigreeing 

Winter  Broiler  Chick*— extra  hardy,  fast 
growing  strain.  Hatches  every  week. 

Breeding  Cockerels  from  high-record  dams. 
Reserve  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  for 

spring  delivery.  Prices  substantially  reduced. 

Write  for  handsome  new  FREE  Catalog 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORof  MASS. 


WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  Strains— Free  Range 
Large,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from  the 
world’s  best  and  heaviest  laying  strains,  large  snow- 
white  eggs,  from  own  farm.  Eighteen  years  successful 
hatching  and  breeding.  100;£  delivery  guaranteed. 

Free  Catalogue  and  Prices 
WOOLF  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  IT-216,  Milford,  N.  J.  Earl  Woolf,  owner 


WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS— EGGS 

Ideal  for  broilers  and  heavy  layers.  Winners  Georgia 
National  and  New  York  Egg  Contests.  Also  Ohio  State 
Fair.  Official  records  up  to  301  eggs.  Accredited  flocks 
headed  by  200-289  egg  pedigreed  males.  Blood-tested. 
Livability  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE  Box  35  ELIDA,  OHIO 


BLOOD 

TESTED 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large  heavy  strain.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

$12.00—100  $57.50—500  $110.00—1000 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


TKAPNESTED-K.  O.  P.  —  ACCRfc  DITEH 
WHLTE  LEGHORNS 

For  9  years  our  flocks  have  been  mated  with  pedigreed  males 
and  for  11  years  we  have  trapnested.  Ohio  Accred.  Chick 
prices  lowest  in  years.  Write  for  catalog. 

WAYNE  POULTRY  FARMS 

W.  J.  BUSS,  Prop. 

WOOSTER  Box  134  OHIO 


WH.  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS 
FERRIS  &  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

We  are  breeders  of  Large  Type  Leghorns. 
Layers  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Write  for 
our  catalog.  It’s  free.  Chicks  for  Feb.  and 
March  :  $10.00-100,  $47.50-500,  $90.00-1000. 

JUNIATA  POULTRYFARM,  RichBf£ld%. 


HEARTY  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Heavy  Mixed. 
Hatches  weekly.  100  %  live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  low  prices. 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


PURE  /Sflf/Sf/O  Barred  Rocks..  $10.00—100 

bred  CHICKS  Ei»d“:ds:::::  'VlVm 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.  O.  II. 

Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

Rn  p  mrifFDFI  C  240-310  egg  dams  $£.00 
•  A/ •  i  •  vvvIVLuLLi}  275-296  egg  sires  V  up 
New  York's  highest  producing  R.  O.  P.  flock. 
McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm  -  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 

HIT  A  /  ITV  ruirifc  White  Leghorns,  Be;  Barred 
KlU/xLil  I  l  LiiiLAO  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  10c;  Heavy  Mixed,  9c.  Reduction  in  lots  of  500 

and  1000.  PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Dnkv  rhinlrc  Barred  Rooks  and  R.  I. 
DaUJ  LlllttlS  Reds  for  Fall  and  Winter 
broilers.  Orde>  s  booked  now  for  guaranteed  delivery. 
ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  KARM,  Sealord,  Delaware 


From  World’s  Largest 
Rhode  Island  Red  Farm 

Where  16,000  blood-tested,  trapnested,  breedere 
are  producing  eggs  for  hatching  the  strongest 
and  most  livable  chick6  your  can  purchase. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed 
up  to  3  Weeks 

Twenty-one  years  of  breeding  make  them  out¬ 
standing  in  vigor,  uniform  growth  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Prices  about  15$  lower  than  last  year. 
Special  10%  Discount  allowed  on  orders  mailed 
before  February  1st. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  describing  mating*, 
blood-testing,  trapnesting  and  pedigreeing. 

Route  7 

Wrentbam,  Mass. 


REDBIRD  FARM 


THIS  YEAR_ 
TRY, 


New 

Low  Prices 

Earn  that  extra  profit  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
records  to  296  eggs.  10  breeds. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
l207Northampton.  Buffalo,  N.Y.  ■ 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

DAY-OLD  CHIX 

Pennsylvania  Official  Blood-Tested,  Certified  and  Super¬ 
vised.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 

Write  for  Circular  which  explains  Special  Discount 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


Lakeside  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

all  from  our  own  strain.  Big  birds,  persistent  layers. 
No  B.  W.  D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  full 
information. 

LAKESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dexter,  Maine 


CHICKS  6!/2C  AND  UP 

We  ship  C.O.D.  Live  delivery.  “Marvel”  AA 
chicks  at  higher  prices.  World’s  best  strains. 
Also  baby  ducklings.  Write  for  our  literature. 

20th  Century  Hatchery,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


McClure  electric  hatchery 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  $10.00  per  100 

l\h.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed.....’.'  8.00  per  ICO 

Postage  paid.  100', i  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLURE  ELEC.  HATCHERY,  U.G.Herbstcr,  Prop.,  McClure,  Pa. 


IF  Yftll  M/SIUT  EGGS,  AND  CASH-Instead 

II  1WU  If  till  1  of  fads,  try  Hampton's  Black 
Leghorn  Oay-Old  Chicks.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W  HITE  LEGHORN  from  our  R.O.P.Breed- 

ers.  Holly  wood  strain. 
Folder  free. 

FARM,  Friendship,  New  York 


S.  U.  WHITE  LLbHURy 

COCKERELS 

^  SUN.NYSIDE  POULTRY  *■’" 


Dnku  nhinbe  Columbia,  Buff,  White  and  Barred  Rocks, 
UallJ  UllluKo  White  Wyandottes  and  Jersey  Black 
Giants;  some  other  breeds.  Deposit  of  $1.00  per  hun. 
Guar.  del.  date.  MURRAY'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Newark,  Del. 


Rkhv  f.hirlrc  Leghorns,  White  &  Barred  Rocks, 
uauy  UillvlYo  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes,  Reds, 
White  &  Black  Minorcas,  lowest  prices. 
LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Madison.  N.  J.  Phone  954  Mad. 

Jean  Joan  Black  Minorcas  tls? award  °®ria.!reed: 

Blood-tested.  JEAN  JOAN  FARM  Box  N  BELMAR,  N.  J. 


Brooks  W.  Leghorn  Quality  Chicks 

pamphlet  free.  BROOKS  HATCHERY,  Austerlitr,  N.  Y. 


w 


HITE  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rock  Chicks.  Write  for 
attractive  prices.  Monroe  Hatchery.  Box  B,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Rarrorf  Pnolr  Phi/*  Ire  Connecticut  accredited  stock, 

D(tl  I  CU  nUun  DllIbKS  SMITH  S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison,  Conn 

BARRED  Rock  Hatching  Eggs — Biood-tested,  380 — $21. 

Cockerels,  $6.  A.  J.  DAY,  R.  8,  Auburn,  New  York 

ESBENSHADE’S  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS  are  the 

finest,  largest,  most  profitable  turkeys  you  can  buy. 
One  of  America’s  outstanding  flocks.  Write  your  wants 
today.  ESBEN8HADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Box  R,  Ronks,  Pa. 

'TURKEYS  NARKAGANSETTS,  purebred,  wond- 
-l  erf ii I  color  and  type  priced  very  reasonable. 

A.  H.  CHAMBERS,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 


SELECTEI1  BRONZE  BREEDERS  No  blackhead  for  20  yrs. 
REID  TURKEY  FARM  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 

UCKLINGS — Mammoth  White  Pekins,  best  quality. 
Prompt  delivery.  L.  HAMBLIN  -  Wilson,  New  York 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P,  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


D 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 


BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


•  • 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begnn 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W«t  3«th  St..  New  York 


iu  Free  Chicks  with  each  100  ordered  before  March  1st.  Send  $1  per  100  down  with  order.  Pay  balance  when 
chicks  arrive.  Let  us  supply  you  with  big,  strong  Peerless  Chicks  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefullv  bred 
and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  as  TANCRED.  BARRON,  MAHOOD,  THOMPSON 
F1SHEL,  etc.  They  are  real  money-makers.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 


White.  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed.. 

Barred,  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds . 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks. 
Light  Mixed,  7'/aC.  PEERLESS  HATCHERY, 


50  100  500  1000 

. $4.75  $  8.50  $42.50  $  85.00 

.  5.25  10.00  50.00  100.00 

. 5.75  11.00  55.00  110.00 

Box  201.  LEIPSIC,  OHIO. 
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January  2,  1932 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


New  Year’s  Eve 

The  Old  Year’s  last  cold  day  is  falling 
now, 

A  single  wilted  petal,  down  the  night. 

Now,  on  the  stem  of  time,  a  New  Year 
buds, 

Making  December’s  darkness  strangely 
light. 


A  magic  bud  it  is  whose  petals  hold 
The  white  of  Winter  and  the  green  of 
Spring.  . 

The  rainbow  gayety  of  Summer’s  height, 
And  Autumn's  grape  and  apple  color¬ 
ing. 


Newly  uncertain  bud  it  is  that  hides 

The  ancient,  life-attending  certainties 
Of  death  and  sorrow  and  approaching 

And  all5 the  kindly  opposites  of  these. 

Mav  we  who  watch  this  bud  tonight,  O 
God, 

Feel  it  a  part  of  endless  Time  that 
knows 

Thy  Hand  bends  down  to  catch  each  fall¬ 
ing  day  .  ,  , 

To  form,  at  last.  Eternity  s  white  rose ! 

— Violet  Alleyn  Storey  in 
New  York  Times. 

* 

We  wonder  how  many  of  our  friends 
are  starting  1932  with  a  nice  new  diary, 
in  which  they  will  make  regular  entries 
for  a  week,  spasmodic  entries  for  a 
month,  and  then  forget  all  about  it  un¬ 
til  it  doesn’t  really  seem  worth  while  to 
go  on !  Whether  a  diary  is  useful  or  not 
depends  entirely  upon  its  author,  yet  a 
family  diary  may  be  a  useful  thing  upon 
the  farm.  Just  a  line  or  two  noting  the 
day’s  work  and  the  temperature  or 
weather  conditions  may  be  useful  in 
checking  up  crops  from  year  to  year;  it 
is  often  of  interest  later  to  know  when 
seeding  or  harvesting  took  place.  A 
household  diary  that  includes  items  of 
neighborhood  news  may  in  time  possess 
real  historic  value.  Perhaps  the  least  de¬ 
sirable  diary  is  one  in  which  a  moody  or 
dissatisfied  girl  records  her  inmost  emo¬ 
tions,  feeling  that  she  is  misunderstood 
by  those  around  her.  Yet,  in  the  light  of 
modern  psychology,  we  may  believe  it  is 
better  to  express' such  feelings  in  a  diary, 
rather  than  to  keep  them  locked  up  in 
one’s  mind  and  heart.  In  most  cases  the 
girl  who  feels  herself  an  American 
Marie  Bashkirtseff  at  sixteen  is  quite 
willing  to  suppress  that  emotional  diary 
ten  years  later. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  asks  us  for  a  recipe 
which  we  have  been  unable  to  find.  It  is 
a  chicken  pie  which  contains  oysters; 
after  the  chicken  and  oysters  are  cooked, 
a  crust  made  of  a  rich  biscuit  dough 
mixed  with  cream,  is  cut  out  with  a 
doughnut  cutter.  The  rounds  of  dough 
are  placed  close  together  over  the  top  of 
the  pie;  when  baked,  stuffed  olives  are 
placed  in  the  hole  in  center  of  each  of 
these  round  pieces.  Are  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  able  to  supply  the  missing  recipe? 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Many  readers  have  written  us  lately, 
asking  us  to  purchase  some  of  the  articles 
described  under  this  heading.  We  regret 
that  we  are  unable  to  perform  such  com¬ 
missions,  as  we  have  no  shopping  service, 
but  we  are  always  glad  to  tell  those  in¬ 
terested  where  the  articles  may  be  bought. 
Most  of  the  large  city  stores  are  very  glad 
to  till  mail  orders,  and  many  of  them  have 
a  department  of  “personal  service”  which 
gives  help  and  advice  to  intending  pur¬ 
chasers.  There  are  many  cases  where  the 
desired  article  will  be  found  in  some  store 
in  a  neighboring  town.  We  find  that 
readers  like  to  know  what  the  great  New 
York  shops  are  offering,  and  we  visit 
them  frequently  on  a  “window  shopping  ’ 
tour  so  that  others  may  see  their  mer¬ 
chandise  through  printer’s  ink. 

A  closet  wall  light  available  where 
there  is  no  electric  current  lias  its  own 
battery,  requiring  no  wiring.  Jt  is 
screwed  to  the  wall.  It  costs  and 

is  certainly  a  convenience  in  a  dark 
closet. 

We  saw  “bunny”  slippers,  size  two 
years,  of  lambskin  with  the  wool  inside, 
for  89  cents;  they  had  rabbit  ears  and 
decoration  on  the  toe.  Slippers  of  eider¬ 
down  flannel,  with  rabbit  ears  and  deco¬ 
ration.  were  98  cents;  they  were  pink  or 
blue,  and  came  in  a  pasteboard  box  with 
barred  door  that  looked  like  a  rabbit 
hutch. 

Do  you  remember  those  old-time  fire¬ 
men’s  shirts  of  red  flannel  with  the  dou¬ 
ble  shield  front  that  buttoned  over  at 
one  side?  It  has  come  back,  not  as  a 
masculine  garment,  but  as  a  girl’s 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


.sweater.  It  is  made  of  red  flannel  in 
regular  firemen’s  style.  We  saw  these 
firemen’s  shirts  at  a  Fifth  Avenue  shop 
for  $3.95.  Perhaps  fashion  will  go  back 
to  red  flannel  petticoats  some  day.  Many 
of  the  new  sports  sweaters  have  turtle 
necks,  and  they  are  usually  finished  by 
the  ribbed  waist,  instead  of  the  over¬ 
blouse  effect. 


Indoor  Play 

Stormy  Winter  weather  and  rainy 
days  in  other  seasons  mean  that  small 
children  will  be  forced  to  stay  indoors 
and  frequently  much  against  their  wishes. 
A  few  hours  of  playing  indoors  is  easily 
passed,  but  there  comes  a  period  when 
they  cease  to  be  inventive,  and  crave  the 
attention  of  an  older  person,  or  like  to 
have  things  suggested  to  them  to  do.  The 
forethoughted  mother  will  have  planned 
for  these  days  if  possible.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  think  it  is  the  mothers  of  the 
country  rather  than  the  city  mothers 
who  give  most  to  their  children  in 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


723 — Becoming  Mod¬ 
el.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  3G, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


129  —  Sports  Dress. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  12, 
14,  16,  18.  20  years, 
30.  38  and  40  in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
10  requires  3 V>  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  V-i  yd.  of  35-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


805  —  Smart  Jacket 
Type.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
10,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
39-in.  dark  and  2 
'yds.  of  39-in.  light 
material.  Ten  cents. 


741 — For  Wee  Lads. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  3, 
4  and  0  years.  Size 
4  requires  1  yd.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
2  yds.  of  ruffling  for 
blouse  with  %  yd. 
of  35-in.  material 
and  t4  yd-  of  35-in. 


lining  for  trousers, 
Ten  cents. 

Winter  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


thoughtfulness  and  themselves.  You 
may  need  to  let  other  seemingly  impor¬ 
tant  things  slide  a  little  to  do  this,  but 
I  am  sure  that  in  later  years,  if  not 
now,  you  will  realize  it  was  time  well 
spent, 'and  the  memories  of  happy  hours 
with  your  children  will  seem  treasures 
indeed.  It  is  for  the  little  things  I 
remember  from  my  own  childhood  that 
were  so  enjoyable  that  I  like  to  spend 
time  now  planning,  that  in  future  years 
another  child  may  recall  a  mother  who 
took  time  to  plan  and  share  simple 
pleasures. 

The  last  thing  we  would  choose  to  do 
would  be  to  make  them  too  dependent 
on  us,  but  the  inclinations  that  a  child 
early  shows  may  be  bent  by  little  more 
than  suggestions,  and  may  prove  most 
constructive.  Often  a  slight  interest  in 
their  play  will  prove  an  incentive  to 
them  to  plan  things  for  themselves.  Enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  play,  inquire  from 
time  to  time  how  things  are  progressing, 
and  drop  a  thought  that  will  grow  in  the 
child's  mind  for  further  play.  Play,  with 
your  guidance,  may  be  a  source  of  learn¬ 


ing  even  to  the  very  young  pre-school^ 
child.  I  think  the  favorite  rainy  day 
game  in  our  house  is  instructive  while  it 
always  pleases.  A  paper  and  pencil  and 
any  cans  of  foods.  Don't  be  alarmed 
that  it  sounds  radical  to  allow  children 
to  play  with  actual  food,  they  will  appre¬ 
ciate  your  favor  and  be  careful  if  rightly 
approached.  Spices  with  the  sifter  tops 
carefully  closed,  cans  of  all  kinds  tha1: 
come  from  my  emergency  shelf,  a  box  of 
crackers  and  a  couple  of  potatoes  and 
apples.  These  are  arranged  in  a  toy 
wagon  or  truck,  or  else  a  store  is  made 
of  a  carton  or  light  wooden  box.  The 
grocery  man  calls  on  me  and  writes  my 
order,  returns  to  his  store  and  brings  me 
the  things.  I  am  careful  to  order  only 
the  visible  stock.  Other  children  are 
other  “ladies.”  Though  the  writing  of 
the  list  is  only  a  scrawl,  the  list  does 
remain  in  the  mind,  and  teaches  them  to 
use  their  memories. 

Another  food  game  we  play  is  to  pre¬ 
tend  the  food.  A  small  train  appears 
besides  me  and  the  trainman  askes  me 
what  I  need  from  the  train.  Sometimes 
the  train  has  just  come  from  Florida 
with  oranges,  and  it  stopped  in  Virginia 
to  get  a  car  of  sweet  potatoes.  Each  1 
food  is  imaginarily  brought  from  its 
proper  home,  so  the  simple  facts  of 
geography  are  being  planted.  The  train 
used  is  so  splendid  I  would  like  to  men¬ 
tion  it.  Each  car  is  made  of  a  block  of 
solid  wood  cut  and  painted  to  look  like 
real  freight  cars,  even  to  the  lettering  on 
some.  I  know  they  are  not  just  in  our 
local  stores  as  the  first  we  bought  in 
another  State  some  months  ago.  A  new 
car  now  and  then  is  joyfully  welcomed. 
These  cars  are  so  durable  in  comparison 
with  the  more  expensive  a»d  more  delicate 
tin  or  iron  ones. 

Clothespins  make  wonderful  toys.  They 
are  excellent  airplanes,  two  being  put 
together,  and  arranged  in  formation 
around  a  box  for  a  hangar  they  will  amuse 
for  a  time.  The  child  being  pilot  will 
take  one  after  the  other  and  try  them 
out  by  taking  them  in  his  hand  and 
causing  them  to  swoop  high  and  low  and 
round  about,  of  course  making  a  noise 
like  a  motor.  No  little  girl  even  misses 
a  chance  to  play  clothespin  dolls  and 
dress  them  in  odd  bits.  They  are  readily 
played  with  in  other  fashions. 

A  few  nails,  a  hammer  and  pieces  of 
wood  will  occupy  almost  any  child ;  add 
to  these  some  paper  and  string  and  you 
will  be  sure  to  see  sailboats  appear, 
though  they  look  a  little  out  of  keel  to 
you. 

If  the  child  is  old  enough  to  know  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  he  will  like  to  take 
a  pencil  and  make  a  ring  around  each 
A  lie  sees,  or  any  chosen  letter.  Perhaps 
he  knows  the  letters  of  his  name  and 
will  try  to  see  how  many  of  them  he 
can  find.  If  there  are  advertisements 
with  large  letters  he  can  cut  out  all  of 
the  letters  of  his  name  and  arrange 
them.  Magazines,  as  you  all  know,  prove 
an  endless  source  of  help  with  children. 
Speaking  of  the  alphabet  reminds  me  one 
of  the  large  mail  order  houses  has  an 
alphabet  in  wood  in  good-sized  letters  as 
low  as  50  cents.  I  intend  to  get  one ;  a 
sturdy  set  of  letters  like  that  will  be 
useful  for  the  school  child  as  well  as 
younger  one. 

Do  you  dye?  Some  day  when  you  are 
dyeing  some  clothes,  before  throwing  out 
the  dye-bath  throw  in  some  wooden  tooth¬ 
picks.  They  adapt  themselves  to  making 
letters  and  designs,  and  if  more  than  one 
color  is  used  are  very  interesting. 

Very  small  children  delight  in  stringing 
buttons.  A  large  needle  and  well-knotted 
thread  and  there  is  no  danger.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  even  your  very  small 
children  you  have  told  never  to  put  any¬ 
thing  in  or  near  their  nose,  ears,  eyes,  or 
mouth,  and  explained  that  these  are  im¬ 
portant  delicate  parts  of  their  bodies  and 
what  each  is  for.  Trust  a  child  and 
you  will  find  he  can  be  trusted  when 
told  the  truth,  and  you  need  not  worry 
that  the  toothpicks  will  go  where  they 
shouldn’t,  or  the  buttons. 

Sewing  pictures  is  such  fun.  The 
rudest  drawing  will  suffice.  Vegetables 
and  fruits  are  usually  favorite  subjects, 
you  will  have  some  bit  of  bright-colored 
thread  or  light  string  that  may  be  used. 
Light  cardboard  receives  the  drawing,  and 
is  then  pricked  with  a  heavy  needle  to 
make  holes.  The  sewing  is  simply  in 
and  out  of  the  holes.  While  cutting  the 
cardboard  for  these  pictures  cut  out  a 
few  odd  shapes,  squares  and  circles.  They 
are  used  to  trace  around.  They  may  be 
only  placed  in  haphazard  fashion  by  the 
smallest,  but  an  older  child  will  try 
arranging  them  into  a  design,  then  with 
the  aid  of  the  ever-faitliful  colored  cray¬ 
ons  they  will  achieve  a  dashing  effect. 

It  seems  as  if  on  rainy  days  the  young 
appetites  grew.  Perhaps  they  think  of  it 
oftener  by  smelling  good  things  in  the 
kitchen  or  seeing  you  cooking  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  next  meal.  I  have  heard 
neighbors’  children  whisper  “Now  we’ll 
have  a  party”  if  they  are  forced  to  come 
in  out  of  the  rain.  It  amuses  me  that 
they  are  so  pleased  and  insist  it  is  a 
“party.”  Plain  bread  and  butter  take 
on  new  dignity  when  cut  thinly  and 
then  in  odd  triangles,  or  logs  and  a  log 
cabin  made  of  it  to  fall  before  destruc¬ 
tive  appetites.  It  isn’t  what  you  give 
them  but  how.  A  small  sandwich  of  pea¬ 
nut  butter  and  crackers,  if  wrapped  in 
a  paper  napkin  and  passed  to  each  child, 
is  more  gratifying  then  passed  from  a 
dish ;  the  element  of  surprise  adds  zest 
to  the  flavor. 

After  the  “party”  there  is  usually  a 
cry  for  a  story  to  be  told  or  read.  At 
the  beginning  I  tell  them  if  there  must 
be  interruptions  when  I  shall  have  to  go 


]to  the  kitchen  to  look  at  things  I  am 
Vooking.  If  it  is  planned  it  will  not 
interfere  too  much  with  your  work.  Do 
you  know  the  “Happy  Hour”  books? 
They  are  great  favorites  for  the  younger 
children.  The  gay  undetailed  pictures 
make  an  especial  appeal  and  the  titles 
are  of  old  nursery  favorites. 

Blowing  soap  bubbles  is  an  amusement 
that  most  children  enjoy.  It  need  not 
be  messy  if  old  papers  are  spread  on  table 
to  absorb  the  exploded  bubbles  and  all 
of  the  children  gather  around  the  table. 
The  beauty  of  the  bubbles  will  be  a  lesson 
in  color  appreciation.  Old  spools  blow 
nice  bubbles  if  there  are  no  bubble  pipes 
to  be  had. 

Another  interesting  experiment  that 
may  be  started  on  a  rainy  day  though  it 
needs  longer  to  mature,  is  a  window 
garden.  A  white  turnip,  a  carrot  or  a 
beet  will  grow  in  a  dish  of  water  and  be 
really  attractive.  The  tops  are  cut  off 
so  that  the  piece  removed  is  about  two 
inches  in  depth ;  this  is  stood  in  a  shallow 
dish  of  water.  A  sweet  potato  will  make 
a  delightful  vine ;  you  may  not  limit  its 
cultivation  to  the  children,  it  is  so  pretty 
for  decorative  purposes.  A  kiln-dried 
sweet  potato  will  not  grow  this  way. 
Pineapple  tops  make  unique  house  plants 
too.  you  will  find  if  you  experiment. 

Some  _  of  these  suggestions  you  may 
think  will  leave  a  trail  of  confusion  and 
articles  about  your  house,  but  in  almost 
every  instance  the  children  will  consider 
it  part  of  the  game  to  clean  up  if  you 
suggest  it  as  such.  The  order  of  your 
house  may  mean  a  great  deal  to  you,  but 
surely  it  cannot  be  put  before  the  simple 
play  and  joy  of  your  children  if  you  want 
them  to  recall  a  happy  home  life  in 
later  years.  There  is  always  “a  happy 
medium.”  Such  memories  seem  to  me  to 
be  an  asset  to  better  living,  for  persons 
who  have  those  mental  pictures  strive 
for  the  more  worth-while  things  to  pass 
them  on  to  their  children. 

HARRIET  WESTON. 


Under  a  Farming  Sky 

hat  a  lot  we  plan  to  do  through  the 
Winter  !  Beating  the  darkness  is  the  best 
way  to  succeed.  We  turn  on  the  mantle 
lamp  and  reading  or  sewing  is  easy  then. 
Don’t  most  of  us  at  this  time  of  year  feel 
that  we  are  stagnating?  We  can  combat 
this  by  the  right  kind  of  reading.  This 
Winter  I  plan  to  travel  in  a  book.  So 
far  I  don’t  know  what  book — it  must  lift 
me  on  the  wings  of  fancy  and  carry  me 
right  out  of  my  work-day  surroundings.  It 
must  be  gay  and  light  and  filled  with 
beauty.  I  hardly  think  I  want  fiction, 
yet  dry  fiction  would  never  be  my  choice. 
Where  would  you  travel  if  you  could? 
Golden  California  with  its  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  its  Los  Angeles,  Palo  Alto  and 
Hollywood,  its  boulevards,  its  fruit  and 
chicken  ranches,  sunshine ;  Hawaii  of  the 
perfect  climate;  Cuba  with  its  tropical 
luxuriance,  green,  green  grass  and  waist- 
liigh  flowers;  the  Land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun,  Alaska  the  Wonderful,  salmon,  gar¬ 
dens  grown  on  24  hours  of  day ;  these  do 
I  choose  for  my  dream  journey. 

Tonight  I  have  some  mending  to  do. 
Roderic  and  Douglas  have  had  some 
things  given  them,  and  with  a  few 
stitches  “in  time”  they  will  be  well  out¬ 
fitted  for  play  hours.  We  are  very  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  outgrown  clothing 
passed  along  to  us.  What  would  farm 
mothers  do  without  such  gifts !  I  usually 
have  plenty  of  best  outfits,  or  at  least  one 
around,  but  youngsters  can  go  through 
the  most  amazing  amount  of  everyday 
togs  on  a  farm,  and  I  hate  to  see  them  in 
ragged  makeshifts.  Unionalls  and  over¬ 
alls  over  long-sleeved  suits  are  best  for 
little  boys  in  Fall  and  Winter,  and  tiny 
boys  like  overalls,  too.  They  are  espe¬ 
cially  nice  when  one  desires  to  wear  out 
the  baby  dresses  and  the  house  is  warm. 
Mother  made  over  a  Winter  coat  of  hers 
for  .Tean.  It  is  a  lovely  warm  woolly 
brown  with  fur  fabric  collar  and  a  gor¬ 
geous  satin  lining.  Her  cousin  Thelma 
sent  up  her  fur-trimmed  bolivia,  outgrown 
but  almost  like  new,  so  we  are  saving 
that  for  next  Winter.  She  also  sent  Jean 
her  lunch  box.  blue  with  blue  thermos  bot¬ 
tle.  A  proud  little  girl  went  to  school 
next  day.  His  Uncle  Guy  sent  Roddy  a 
set  of  tools,  not  playthings,  but  the  real 
article  in  small  sizes,  superior  quality 
and  capable  of  actual  use.  The  hammer, 
nails  and  saw  are  in  pretty  constant  use, 
but  as  yet  he  doesn’t  know  what  to  do 
with  the  square  and  level.  We  are  en¬ 
couraging  him  to  keep  them  nice  because 
they  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  him  when 
he  gets  bigger.  It  is  rather  a  task  to  see 
that  he  keeps  his  belongings  picked  up, 
and  that  he  does  not  smuggle  them  into 
the  sitting-room. 

Mark  and  John  are  working  on  the  new 
cow  stable,  using  some  new  lumber  and 
some  old,  gradually  taking  down  the  other 
barn.  It  seems  good  to  have  something 
constructive  going  on  amid  all  the  cuts  in 
milk  and  discouraging  talk  of  depression. 
However,  we  heard  recently  that  there  is 
more  money  in  circulation  today  than  at 
this  time  last  year,  and  we  might  as  well 
believe  that  as  to  dwell  on  some  gloomy 
report. 

The  girls  brought  home  their  report 
cards  and  I  was  gratified  to  see  that 
Jean  had  made  considerable  improvement 
since  last  time.  Drawing  is  her  favorite 
study  apparently.  It  is  so  interesting  to 
me  to  hear  of  tlieir  frieze  work.  The  Hal¬ 
loween  frieze  was  fine.  Aren’t  the  hot 
lunches  just  wonderful !  Jean  hasn’t 
wanted  anything  to  eat  since  she  started 
in  school.  Although  1  put  in  hot  cocoa, 
the  sandwicli-cake-pie  lunch  was  a  total 
failure  with  her.  We  simply  could  not 
think  what  to  do.  Then  Doris  began  to 
tell  of  the  others  bringing  mashed  potato 
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or  baked  beans  or  -whatever  they  had  at 
home  and  the  teachers  heating  them  up 
in  a  big  kettle  of  water  (they  bring  their 
food  in  a  glass  jar).  Of  course  the  girls 
wanted  to  be  like  the  others.  So  I  sent 
hot  soup,  chicken,  biscuits  or  toast  to 
eat  in  the  soup,  orange  and  cake,  omitting 
sandwiches.  Well,  I  guess  they  weren't 
missed.  Then  they  had  a  baked  potato  at 
school  one  day,  taking  chicken  gravy  from 
home  in  jars  and  still  going  light  on  the 
sandwiches.  The  baked  potato  was  so 
popular  with  the  children  (about  15 
carry  lunches)  that  they  had  it  next  day. 
The  vote  is  to  have  this  hot  lunch  twice 
a  week.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes 
when  I  looked  into  Jean’s  lunch  box.  It 
seems  so  good  to  have  her  really  enjoying 
her  dinners,  and  she  had  got  so  there  was 
nothing  she  liked,  a  rather  unusual  at¬ 
titude  for  her. 

VI  AIM  OKIE  VIC  CLEI.LAN  Fit  XT. 


Seasonable  Old-time  Recipes 

Our  great-great-grandmothers  knew 
how  to  build  excellent  dishes  from  ma¬ 
terials  at  hand.  With  no  neighborhood 
markets  to  slip  out  or  telephone  to,  they 
learned  to  substitute  one  ingredient  for 
another  without  upsetting  the  balance  of 
a  concoction,  and  how  to  use  one  rule 
for  many  dishes.  Their  mince  pies,  fruit 
cakes,  plum  puddings,  and  yeast  dough¬ 
nuts  were  famous  for  their  delectability 
the  countryside  over,  the  recipes  of  which 
their  daughters  carefully  copied  in  prim 
little  notebooks,  in  their  best  fine  hand¬ 
writing,  during  their  engagement  days,  to 
be  tucked  away  in  one  corner  of  the  big 
hope  chest.  The  result  has  been,  that  in 
many  homes  to-day,  East,  West,  North 
and  South,  wheresoever  great-great-grand¬ 
mother's  descendants  settled,  there  may  be 
found  among  treasured  antiques,  at  least 
one  of  these  yellow-paged  little  recipe 
books,  with  its  cramped  old-fashioned 
handwriting,  and  quaint  measurements — 
one  large  cup,  two  teacups,  heaping  tea¬ 
spoons  and  scant  tablespoons,  a  pinch  of 
this  and  a  speck  of  that. 

To  conform  to  a  limit  of  time,  space, 
and  energy  these  hurried  strenuous  days 
domestic  science  experts  have  undertaken 
to  smooth  out  many  an  old-time  recipe, 
correcting  little  irregularities  and  vague 
measurements,  that  great-grandmother 
understood  so  well.  They,  too,  have  added 
and  substituted  ingredients,  and  reduced 
quantities  until  many  old-fashioned 
dishes,  once  the  pride  of  some  dear  old- 
time  housewife,  are  scarcely  recognizable. 

Though  economy  was  a  decided  factor 
in  those  days,  great-great-grandmother’s 
famous  recipes  called  for  no  meager 
amounts.  For  instance,  here  is  a  batch  of 
mincemeat,  enough  to  make  at  least  20 
pies.  To  three  and  one-half  pounds  of 
tender  chopped  lean  boiled  beef,  allow  six 
pounds  of  coarsely  chopped  apples 
(Spitzenbergs  preferred),  two-thirds  of 
a  pound  of  butter,  one  pound  and  one- 
half  of  suet,  chopped  very  fine,  four 
pounds  of  brown  sugar,  two  pounds  of 
raisins,  seeded,  and  two  pounds  not 
seeded,  three  pounds  of  currants,  washed 
and  dried,  four  pints  of  sweet  cider,  or 
boiled  sweet  cider,  three  pints  of  the  stock 
in  which  the  meat  was  cooked  ;  this  should 
be  reduced  to  a  jelly.  Six  heaping  tea¬ 
spoons  of  cinnamon,  four  scant  teaspoons 
of  cloves,  two  level  tablespoons  of  salt, 
one  pint  of  molasses,  a  scant  teaspoon  of 
pepper,  one-lialf  pound  each  of  chopped 
citron,  candied  orange  and  lemon  peel, 
three  glasses  of  jelly,  or  one  pint  of 
cherry  cordial.  Simmer  for  an  hour, 
stirring  frequently,  then  cool,  and  store 
in  a  stone  crook,  to  ripen.  Let  me  add 
that  my  own  grandmother  used  this  recipe 
for  many  years  during  the  midwinter 
months.  The  beef  was  cooked  all  day  or 
until  very,  very  tender,  then  allowed  to 
cool  over  night  in  the  stock  in  which  it 
was  cooked. 

When  great-great-grandmother  made 
fruit  cake  she  often  used  20  eggs,  and 
nearly  all  the  other  ingredients  went  in 
by  the  pound,  while  grandmother’s  famous 
recipe  calls  for  only  seven.  These,  were, 
of  course,  cakes  for  very  special  occa¬ 
sions  ;  their  dried  apple  and  pork  cakes 
were  much  more  economical,  some  of 
them  calling  for  no  eggs  at  all.  Here  is 
an  old-time  pork  cake  recipe. 

Pork  Cake  : — To  one  pound  of  fat  salt 
pork,  with  the  rind  removed  and  chopped 
very  fine,  add  one  pint  of  boiling  water, 
and  let  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
mix  in  one  pound  of  dark  brown  sugar, 
one  pint  of  molasses,  three  teaspoons  of 
saleratus,  two  teaspoons  each  of  powdered 
cinnamon  and  cloves,  one  grated  nutmeg, 
one  pound  of  raisins,  seeded  and  chopped, 
one  pound  of  currants,  one-fourth  pound 
of  citron  cut  in  thin  narrow  strips,  and 
flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Turn 
into  a  medium-sized  milk  pan,  lined  with 
buttered  paper,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  three  hours.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  hour  test  with  a  splint  from  a  new 
broom. 

Though  grandmother’s  dried  apple  cake 
recipe  calls  for  three  eggs ;  the  whites  of 
two  are  reserved  for  the  frosting.  Soak 
one  cup  of  sour  apples  over  night,  in 
the  morning  chop  fine,  and  let  simmer 
two  hours  in  one  cup  of  molasses.  To 
one  cup  of  brown  sugar  add  two-thirds 
cup  of  butter,  and  one-half  cup  of  sour 
milk,  with  a  teaspoon  of  saleratus  dis¬ 
solved  in  it,  two  teaspoons  of  cinnamon, 
one  teaspoon  of  allspice,  one  scant  tea¬ 
spoon  of  cloves,  a  little  grated  nutmeg, 
a  speck  of  salt,  the  egg  and  yolks  well 
beaten,  and  two  cups  of  sifted  flour,  Beat 
well  together,  and  stir  in  the  apples  with 
one  cup  of  raisins  last  thing.  Bake  in 
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a  deep  round  pan,  lined  with  buttered 
paper. 

Grandmother’s  sponge  cake  and  tea  cake 
recipes  are  simple  enough  for  the  modern 
housewife.  For  th(  sponge  cake:  Beat 
three  eggs  real  light,  add  a  cup  of  sugar, 
three  tablespoons  of  sweet  milk,  one  cup 
of  flour,  one  small  teaspoon  of  saleratus, 
and  one  large  one  of  cream  of  tartar, 
and  flavoring. 

For  the  tea  cakes,  mix  one  and  one- 
half  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  one  egg.  well  beaten,  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter,  two  teaspoons  of  cream 
of  tartar,  one  scant  teaspoon  of  saleratus, 
three  cups  of  sifted  flour,  and  flavoring. 
Bake  in  patty-pans,  in  a  rather  hot  oven. 

Grandmother’s  Caraway  Cookies : — 
Sift  about  five  cups  of  flour,  and  add  two 
cups  of  white  sugar,  one  cup  of  butter, 
a  handful  of  caraway  seed,  one  or  two 
beaten  eggs,  and  a  small  teaspoon  of 
saleratus  dissolved  in  a  little  lukewarm 
wmter.  Mix  and  knead,  then  turn  out  on 
a  floured  board,  and  roll  out  rather  thin. 
Cut  in  oblong  cakes,  scratch  a  crisscross 
on  the  top  of  each  with  a  three-tined 
fork,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  15 
minutes  or  so.  For  festive  occasions 
these  little  cakes  werj  brushed  over 
evenly  with  a  feather  dipped  in  white  of 
egg,  then  sprinkled  liberally  with  pink 
and  white  sugar. 

Grandmother’s  round  little  gingerbread 
boys  and  girls  were  the  joy  of  all  her 
small  grandchildren  that  came  to  visit 
her  on  cooky  baking  days.  Oh  the  enchant- 


Patchwork  Pattern 


French  Rose  Garden. — This  pattern  is  known  by 
several  names,  such  as  Flower  Garden,  Grand¬ 
mother’s  Rose  Garden,  and  Hexagon.  It  is  made 
from  two  plain  colors,  one  print  and  white. 
This  is  a  pattern  that  extends  all  over  the  quilt, 
as  the  blocks  are  not  joined  with  large  white 
blocks.  This  quilt  is  very  beautiful  when  col¬ 
ors  are  selected  carefully.  Price  of  pattern  15 
cents.  Address  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York. 


ment,  when  she  opened  the  oven  door 
that  each  might  have  a  peep,  as  well  as 
a  wiff  of  their  deliciousness  !  And  when 
they  were  ready  to  be  taken  out  and  laid 
on  the  mixing  board  to  cool,  oh  my ! 
Electric  toy  trains  and  talky  dolls  had 
nothing  over  those  marvels  of  grand¬ 
mother’s  art.  For  let  me  tell  you  grand¬ 
mothers  in  those  days  were  artists.  There 
were  no  tin  forms  to  cut  out  delectable 
gingerbread  boys  and  girls;  grandmother 
did  it  with  her  little  thin-bladed  paring 
knife,  substituting  eyes  and  buttons  with 
English  currants. 

Just  one  more  recipe  from  grand¬ 
mother’s  little  recipe  book,  her  yeast 
doughnuts  : — To  one  cup  of  warm  water 
add  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  one  and  one-half  cups  of  shorten¬ 
ing,  part  butter,  two  eggs,  two-thirds  cup 
of  soft  yeast,  pinch  of  salt,  nutmeg  and 
cinnamon  to  taste.  Add  flour  to  make 
a  soft  dough.  Mix  at  night  the  same  as 
bread.  In  the  morning  knead  dowrn,  and 
let  it.  rise  again.  Roll  out  on  a  floured 
board,  and  cut  into  small  rounds,  cover, 
and  let  rise  again,  then  fry  in  hot  fat,  and 
roll  in  powdered  sugar. 

From  an  old-time  English  cook  book 
comes  this  bread  cake,  such  as  many  a 
great-grandmother  from  over  the  sea  used 
to  make.  Work,  with  the  hands,  one  cup 
of  butter  into  two  cups  of  bread  dough, 
add  two  well-beaten  eggs,  and  two  cups 
of  light  brown  sugar.  Dredge  two-thirds 
of  a  cup  of  raisins,  seeded  and  chopped, 
one  cup  of  English  currants,  and  one- 
half  cup  of  citron  cut  in  thin  strips,  in 
one-half  cup  of  sifted  flour,  and  add  to 
the  first  mixture,  with  one  teaspoon  of 
saleratus  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water, 
two  teaspoons  of  cinamon,  one-half 
teaspoon  each  of  cloves  and  mace,  the 
grated  rind  of  a  lemon,  one  scant  teaspoon 
of  salt,  and  two  cups  of  sifted  flour,  and 
mix  thoroughly  together.  Line  a  deep 
square  baking  tin  with  buttered  paper 
turn  in  the  dough,  cover,  and  let  rise  one 
and  one-half  hour,  then  bake  in  a  slow 
oven  for  an  hour. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN 


Helping  the  Country  Church 

A  country  town  not  far  from  my  home 
was  a  few  years  ago  in  need  of  a  new 
parsonage,  the  old  one  being  beyond  re¬ 
pair,  and  very  shabby  in  its  present  con¬ 
dition.  M  ays  to  build  a  new  one  were 
therefore  sought.  There  being  very  little 
wealth,  the  way  seemed  difficult  in  that 
locality.  Those  most  interested  were  not 
discouraged.  The  autograph  quilt  was 
proposed  by  the  pastor’s  wife,  and  was 
carried  out  in  the  following  manner,  and 
proved  very  successful. 


Five  yards  of  good  quality  bleached 
cloth  was  purchased.  This  was  torn  in 
strips  about  10  inches  wide,  and  each 
strip  torn  into  blocks  10  inches  long,  mak¬ 
ing  each  block  10  inches  square.  Each 
block  was  then  marked  with  a  sharp  lead 
pencil  into  a  wheel  nine  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  leaving  a  margin  of  one  inch  all 
around.  A  three-inch  hub  was  marked 
in  the  center  and  the  space  from  hub  to 
rim  of  wheel  divided  into  24  spokes.  The 
blocks  were  handed  around  to  the  ladies 
to  fill  with  names.  A  name  between 
spokes  cost  10  emits  and  was  marked  first 
with  lead  pencil  and  later  embroidered 
with  turkey  red  working  cotton  in  out¬ 
line  stitch  which  is  very  simple  to  do.  A 
name  in  the  hub  cost  25  cents  and  each 
bub  held  at  least  four  names  while  many 
had  six,  depending  on  length  of  names. 
Considerable  help  was  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  friends  in  other  States.  Several 
States  were  thus  represented.  When 
finished  the  blocks  were  sewed  together 
and  the  quilt  or  spread  left  for  the  spare 
bedroom  in  the  new  parsonage  which  was 
then  well  under  way.  A  prize  had  been 
offered  to  _  the  lady  getting  the  most 
money,  which  was  a  large  photograph  of 
the  pastor,  which  I  won,  turning  in  $160, 
while  in  all  about  $300  was  raised. 

The  spread  now  covers  the  bed  in  the 
spare  room  at  the  parsonage,  and  has 
been  much  admired  for  its  neatness  of  de¬ 
sign  and  service  as  well  as  the  means  of 
raising  so  much  money.  Many  people 
now  love  to  linger  over  it  and  point  out 
names  of  those  who  helped  and  are  now 
where  human  aid  is  not  needed. 

An  Experience  Social  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  small  country  town.  Each  lady 
was  asked  to  earn  a  dollar  and  relate  her 
experience  in  earning  the  money.  A  social 
evening  was  spent,  each  one  relating  her 
experience.  Refreshments  were  served 
and  a  neat  sum  realized. 

Either  one  of  these  methods  owed  their 
success  to  a  great  extent  to  the  fact  that 
the  work  could  be  done  at  home,  which 
was  a  great  help  to  the  busy  women  on 
the  farm.  Much  help  was  obtained  from 
those  who  were  not  usually  contributors. 
Many  people  do  not  attend  church  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  inability  to  dress  equal  to 
the  others  who  attend.  I  would  also  sug¬ 
gest  ministers  calling  on  everyone,  and 
where  there  are  children  getting  inter¬ 
ested  in  Sunday  school  and  forming  a 
young  people's  society.  g.  a.  s. 


Needlework  Notes 

Daddy  gave  Alice  Rose  (8%)  a  new 
doll  for  Christmas.  We  chose  the  16- 
inch  size,  as  she  wants  one  to  sew  for, 
and  I  consider  that  a  most  convenient 
size.  The  dress  it  had  on  is  elaborate 
enough  for  a  party  dress,  so  I  made  an 
outfit  for  it  consisting  of  two  play  dress- 
es,  two  school  dresses,  a  pair  of  pajamas, 
a  coat  and  beret.  It  is  hard  to  find  time 
to  sew  for  it,  as  Marian  takes  her  nap 
in  the  forenoon  and  Phyllis  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  so  there  was  one  of  them  around  all 
the  time,  and  of  course  Alice  Rose  is  here 
late  afternoons  and  evenings.  I  read 
somewhere  that  in  sewing  for  dolls  it  is 
best  to  use  new  material  never  seen  be¬ 
fore  by  the  small  owner,  but  my  own 
girls  prefer  garments  made  from  scraps 
of  their  own  dresses,  as  near  the  same 
style  as  possible. 

I  have  just  made  Phyllis  the  cutest 
snow  suit  from  your  pajama  pattern  No. 
250,  four-year  size.  I  used  a  heavy  all- 
wool  brown  skirt  and  lined  it  with  flan¬ 
nelette.  The  collar  I  omitted,  shortened 
the  legs  and  sleeves  a  bit,  and  finished 
neck,  sleeves  and  legs  with  crocheted 
bands  of  red  yarn.  Of  course  the  seat  is 
sewed  and  a  loose  belt  of  the  yarn  is 
worn  with  the  suit.  I  am  really  exceed¬ 
ingly  proud  of  it.  mrs.  H.  j.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  snow  suit  seems  an  ex¬ 
cellent  idea ;  it  is  not  unlike  the  skiing 
suits  worn  at.  fashionable  Winter  resorts. 
"What  a  good  time  little  girls  have  in  the 
sensible  clothes  dictated  by  modern 
styles ! 


Hooking  a  Stair  Carpet 

In  looking  through  a  gift  shop  kept  by 
an  ingenious  friend,  I  found  something 
new  to  me,  and  she  assured  me  of  its 
popularity.  It  is  a  hooked  stair  carpet 
with  a  different  design  for  each  stair.  The 
edges  were  dark  and  it  was  decorated 
with  various  fruit,  flower  and  bird  de¬ 
signs  on  a  tan  background. 

The  carpet  being  narrow  it  was  not  the 
amount  of  work  it  seemed  at  first,  and 
would  help  while  away  a  stormy  day  or 
the  Winter  evenings.  It  seemed  appro¬ 
priate  to  a  country  home,  or  if  sold  would 
help  buy  some  of  the  things  we  can’t 
make.  mrs.  \v. 


German  Pumpernickel 

To  three  quarts  of  rye  meal  add  one 
tablespoon  salt,  one  cup  lard.  Dissolve 
one  cake  of  yeast  in  a  little  warm  water 
and  add  to  it,  then  mix  in  five  pints  of 
buttermilk  or  sour  milk,  and  work  all  to 
a  stiff  dough,  using  wheat  flour  (about 
one  quart  or  more)  to  stiffen  and  finish 
off.  Let  rise  over  night,  mold  into  four 
large  loaves,  rise  again,  then  bake  one 
hour  and  20  minutes.  Rye  meal  is  re¬ 
quired,  not  rye  flour. 

A  Pennsylvania  recipe  is  as  follows : 
Four  pounds  rye  meal,  two  pounds  white 
flour,  two  tablespoons  sugar,  one  yeast 
cake  dissolved  in  lukewarm  water,  salt  to 
taste,  three  pints  warm  water.  Knead 
and  let  rise  over  night.  Mold,  let  rise 
again,  bake  in  medium  oven.  Sometimes 
this  is  made  into  rolls  which  are  brushed 
with  water,  then  sprinkled  with  salt  and 
caraway  seed. 


MUSCULAR- 
RHEUMATIC  PAINS 

DRAW  them  out  with  a  “counter- 
irritant.”  Muscular  lumbago, 
soreness  and  stiffness — generally  respond 
to  good  old  Musterole.  Doctors  call  it  a 
“ counter-irritant ”  because  its  warm- 
Ingaction  penetrates  and  stimulatesblood 
circulation  and  helps  to  draw  out  infec¬ 
tion  and  pain.  It  gets  action  and  is  not 
just  a  salve.  But  do  not  stop  with  one 
application.  Apply  this  soothing,  cool¬ 
ing,  healing  ointment  generously  to  the 
affected  area  once  every  hour  for 
five  hours.  Used  by  millions  for  over 
20  years.  Recommended  by  many  doc¬ 
tors  and  nurses.  All  druggists. 

To  Mothers— Musterole  is  also 
made  in  milder  form  for  babies 
and  small  children.  Ask  for  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Musterole. 


BaUEilBPIIIIISIB?  1BII 

Cutieura  Refreshing  and 
non-irritating 

_  .  even  when  used 

Cream 

At  dealer’s  or  sent  on  receipt  of  SBc. 
Address:  "Cnticura,”  Dept.  22B, 
Malden,  Mass. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 


FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Is  Your  Income  Satisfactory? 

Mr.  Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  build  permanent 
prolitable  business  selling  Whitmer  Quality  Household 
necessities  to  friends.  Experience  unnecessary.  We 
teach  you  free.  Many  Whitmer  dealers  make  $50  up 
weekly.  Write  today  for  Farmers’  Kvery-Day-Pay-Day- 
Plan. 

The  H.  C.  Whitmer  Co. 

109-F  Market  Place,  Baltimore,  Mxl. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reoulrenients,  also  BoilerTubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


P1TFMTC  Call  or  write  for  free  book  “How 
*  ^  to  Obtain  a  Patent  and  Record  of 

Invention”  form;  no  ehtirge  for  preliminary  informa¬ 
tion.  Clarence  A  .  O’Brien,  Suite  1108,  Depart¬ 
ment  T-l,  Woolworth  Building',  New  York 
City.  Telephone  COrtlandt  7-4037. 


y  Jft  R)||  C°L°REO  WOOL  FOR  RUGS 

W  MM  Ba  $1.15  H>.  Knitting:  yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  free. 

■  *  "  IKS.  H.  A.  Bartlett,  ( Vtr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  enclose  a  copy  of  an  accident  policy 
which  t  hold  from  the  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company  of  Chicago, 
III.  Please  examine  it  and  tell  me  frank¬ 
ly  what  you  think  of  it.  C.  w.  N. 

New  York. 

The  premium  on  this  policy  is  .$2  a 
year.  It  was  written  in  1929  and  evi¬ 
dently  renewed  two  times.  Total  cash 
has  been  $6. 

The  policy  displays  three  tables  of  10 
items  each  in  black  type  and  promises  in¬ 
demnities  in  amounts  from  $500  to  $10,- 
000.  These  big  black  figures  and  dollar 
signs  make  it  appear  that  the  indemnities 
are  big  and  the  policy  a  tempting  bargain. 
It  is  tempting  for  those  who  do  not  read 
it  carefully,  and  who  do  not  fully  under¬ 
stand  it.  The  indemnities  from  $10,000 
to  $1,500  cover  accidents  caused  by  the 
“wrecking”  of  steamboats  and  railroad 
trains  under  certain  conditions,  when  the 
insured  is  killed,  or  for  dismemberment 
of  the  body,  and  for  no  other  accident  or 
any  other  injury.  The  smaller  indemni¬ 
ties  from  $8,000  down  to  $500  are  equal¬ 
ly  restricted  to  accidents  caused  by  the 
“wrecking”  of  taxicabs,  automobiles  and 
wagons,  in  certain  places,  and  a  few 
other  rarely  occurring  accidents.  There 
are  also  clauses  for  disablement  accidents 
for  weekly  periods  when  caused  by  the 
accidents  described. 

In  the  first  place  these  are  accidents 
that  can  rarely  happen  and  more  rarely 
yet  in  the  particular  way  described. 
Again,  if  the  accident  did  happen,  in  that 
particular  way,  and  place,  the  loss  of  eye, 
or  limb,  may  not  occur.  And  unless  all 
of  these  things  happen  in  the  place  and 
in  the  particular  way  described  there  is 
no  indemnity.  It  covers  the  things  that 
are  not  likely  to  happen,  but  not  the  acci¬ 
dents  that  do  happen.  Eight  States  have 
recently  prohibited  policies  with  this 
“wreckage”  provision.  Our  opinion  is 
that  this  policy  would  not  be  bought  by 
persons  who  clearly  understood  the  lim¬ 
ited  coverage,  and  our  suggestion  is  that 
if  people  desire  insurance  to  pass  up  the 
accidents  that  cannot  happen  to  them  and 
pay  for  policies  that  cover  accidents  that 
do  frequently  happen. 

Yours  is  the  best,  cleanest,  honest  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 
I  congratulate  you.  I  am  nearly  81  years 
old  and  have  taken  your  paper  many 
years.  s.  H.  c. 

New  Y'ork. 

If  a  farm  paper  is  not  clean  and  hon¬ 
est,  no  matter  what  it  does  besides,  it 
were  better  that  it  did  not  exist.  Farm¬ 
ers,  like  every  other  class  of  people,  form 
their  judgments  on  the  information  they 
have.  Any  person  who  forms  an  opinion 
based  on  false  and  dishonest  information 
molds  a  faulty  judgment  no  matter  how 
sincere  he  may  be  himself.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  mislead  individuals,  but  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  members  of  a  whole  industry  is 
a  crime. 

I  was  induced  to  believe  that  I  was 
assured  a  profit  of  120  per  cent  on  a 
vending  machine  contract,  but  I  find  only 
a  few  sections  where  it  can  be  profitable. 
If  I  live  up  to  my  contract,  can  I  compel 
them  to  pay  me  120  per  cent  profit? 

Maryland.  c.  w. 

If  a  salesman  talks  120  per  cent  profit 
to  you,  the  safe  policy  is  to  bid  him  “good 
day,”  and  leave  him  with  a  hand  clasped 
tight  on  your  purse  string.  Under  the 
written  contract,  which  binds  you,  no 
matter  what  the  salesman  tells  you,  you 
buy  the  machine  and  pay  for  it.  The 
company  agrees  to  take  it  back  at  the 
price  you  paid,  plus  G  per  cent  interest 
for  the  time  you  have  it,  less  the  retail 
price  of  products  sold,  after  deducting  20 
per  cent  for  rental.  In  other  words,  if 
you  sell  enough  to  make  a  profit,  you 
make  a  profit  in  proportion  to  the  volume 
of  your  sales.  If  you  fail  and  sell  back 
the  machine,  you  are  promised  the  return 
of  your  money  with  G  per  cent  interest, 
less  some  other  reductions  which  can  be 
fully  determined  only  after  the  machine  is 
sold  back.  You  have  no  120  per  cent 
profit  contract. 

I  sent  Brice  Moore,  of  Ellenville.  N. 
Y.,  some  poultry  amounting  to  $30.50. 
Mr.  Moore  wanted  to  buy  about  $150 
worth  that  I  had,  but  said  he  did  not 
have  ready  cash  but  would  give  me  a 
chattel  mortgage  for  the  stock  and  $10 
down  and  at  least  $10  monthly  until  the 
amount  was  paid  in  full.  I  sent  him 
some,  and  he  replied  that  they  reached 
him  in  good  shape  and  he  would  send  the 
$10  and  mortgage.  I  have  written  him 


several  letters  and  he  has  replied  that 
he  has  been  sick  or  away  from  home  or 
something  of  that  sort  each  time  and 
would  send  the  money  next  week  each 
time.  He  has  not  sent  any  money  or 
mortgage.  I  told  a  friend  about  it  a  few 
days  ago  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  we 
took  THE  R.  N.-Y.  I  told  him  that  it 
had  been  in  the  family  for  years  and  he 
said  he  thought  it  would  help  me  out  as 
it  helped  him  out  once.  Mr.  Moore  gave 
me  the  address  of  two  firms  as  references. 
Will  you  kindly  advise  me  what  is  the 
best  thing  to  do?  s.  R.  L. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  similar  complaints  about 
the  methods  of  Brice  Moore,  of  Ellenville, 
N.  Y.,  for  some  years  past  and  we  have 
never  been  able  to  get  an  adjustment  for 
any  of  them,  nor  were  we  able  to  in  this 
case.  lie  exhibits  a  supreme  indifference 
to  correspondence  and  accounts  against 
him.  We  are  putting  the  matter  on  rec¬ 
ord  now  for  the  benefit  of  our  other 
readers. 

I  shipped  to  Albert  S.  Bailey  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  31  and  July  1, 
1930,  210  four-quart  baskets  of  cherries, 
for  which  I  have  not  been  paid.  Those 
cherries  were  shipped  by  express.  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  out  through  the  ex¬ 
press  company  to  whom  they  turned  them 
over.  The  agent  here  could  not  get  any 
satisfactory  answer.  Cherries  from  this 
farm  have  been  shipped  to  Albert  S. 
Bailey  for  years.  The  express  company 
wired  me  that  Bailey’s  place  of  business 
was  closed.  I  have  made  inquiries  about 
Bailey  but  was  unable  to  locate  him. 

New  Y'ork.  t.  m.  k. 

The  express  company  shows  delivery  of 
the  shipment  to  the  Albert  S.  Bailey  Co., 
or  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  but  we  have  been 
unable  to  trace  Bailey  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  collect  the  account.  It  is  usually  im¬ 
possible  to  locate  these  people  who  are 
what  we  call  “fly-by-night"  dealers  and 
the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to 
charge  it  tip  to  experience,  but  if  any  of 
our  readers  hear  of  the  Albert  S.  Bailey 
Co.  in  any  other  section,  we  will  be  glad 
to  have  the  information. 

I  wish  to  advise  that  I  have  received  a 
check  covering  the  claim  you  were  aiding 
me  to  collect.  Although  not  for  the  full 
amount,  only  $28.75  against  $40.  I  have 
accepted,  as  without  a  doubt  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  any  more.  As  I  know 
you  do  not  accept  remunerations  for  your 
help  and  desiring  in  some  way  to  show 
my  appreciation,  I  am  inclosing  my  check 
for  renewal.  E.  H.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

We  are  always  glad  to  have  this  form 
of  appreciation,  but  our  services  are  open 
to  any  who  need  help,  and  it  is  willingly 
and  cheerfully  given.  We  try  to  get  best 
information  possible,  and  when  we  fail, 
it  is  through  no  lack  of  effort. 

I  received  the  chicks  I  ordered  just  10 
days  later  than  they  agreed  to  ship  them. 
I  wrote  them  a  letter  asking  them  why 
they  do  not  ship  the  chicks  and  they 
would  not  answer  my  letter.  So  you  see 
I  became  worried.  The  chicks  were 
shipped  from  Salem.  Ind.,  from  some 
other  hatchery,  but  they  arrived  O.  Iv., 
only  four  dead  out  of  400.  They  could  at 
least  have  answered  my  letter.  Without 
your  help  I  would  have  been  out  of  $44. 

New  York.  F.  X.. 

The  company  writes  the  order  was  mis- 
sent  and  they  were  under  the  impression 
that  it  had  been  delivered.  Mistakes  will 
happen,  but  it  is  wise  to  follow  up  any 
unusual  delay  in  order  to  prevent  and  cor¬ 
rect  errors. 

I  wonder  if  Publisher's  Desk  has  any 
information  about  Standard  Products  Co., 
of  1487  Hyde  Park  Ave..  Boston,  Mass. 
The  first  week  in  July  Mr.  Williams,  as 
head  of  this  company  wrote  me  that  he 
had  some  of  my  eggs  from  the  Boston 
wholesale  house  to  which  I  have  been 
shipping,  and  wishing  to  buy  direct  would 
pay  three  cents  above  high  quotation, 
which  could  be  done  as  jobbers’  prices  are 
three  to  six  cents  above  wholesale.  So  I 
sent  them  a  case  July  10,  which  was  de¬ 
livered  next  day.  But  so  far  I  cannot 
hear  from  them,  or  get  even  the  case 
back.  He  gave  a  bank  reference  but  the 
letter  got  mislaid  or  lost,  so  I  can’t  write 
them,  but  am  hoping  to  hear  something 
through  you.  _  j.  w.  w. 

New  Hampshire. 

We  learn  that  the  Standard  Products 
Co.,  1487  Hyde  Park  Ave..  Boston.  Mass., 
are  no  longer  at  the  address  given.  We 
understand  that  there  have  been  a  num¬ 
ber  of  complaints  against  them.  We 
urge  checking  up  on  references  before 
parting  with  money  or  goods. 


In  an  English  political  meeting  one  of 
the  candidates  patriotically  orated “I 
was  born  an  Englishman.  I  have  lived 
on  Englishman.  I  hope  I  shall  die  an 
Englishman.”  From  the  back  of  the  hall, 
in  an  unmistakable  accent,  came  the 
question,  “Mon.  liae  ye  no  ainbeetion?” — 
North.  Carolina  Christian  Advocate. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  reports 
that  New  York  State  has  shown  a  gain 
in  membership  during  the  year  ending 
September  30,  bringing  the  total  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Empire  State  to  more  than 
130,000.  Eight  new  Granges  have  been 
organized  during  the  year,  the  best  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  past  11  years.  The  ninth  new 
Grange  was  organized  October  1,  just  one 
day  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  year’s 
report.  The  growth  of  the  Juvenile 
Grange  movement  in  New  York  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  has  been  re¬ 
markable.  During  the  year  just  ended  46 
new  Juvenile  Granges  were  organized  and 
four  reorganized.  There  are  now  115 
Juvenile  Granges  in  the  State,  with  a 
total  membership  of  nearly  4.200.  State 
Master  Freestone  declares  that  a  careful 
checkup  shows  that  from  85  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  Juvenile  Grange  members 
graduate  into  the  Subordinate  Granges, 
which  shows  very  plainly  what  a  valuable 
feeder  the  Juvenile  Grange  is  in  building 
up  the  Subordinate  Grange.  Master  Free¬ 
stone  reports  that  nearly  600  of  the  872 
Subordinate  Granges  of  New  York  State 
own  their  halls. 

State  Master  Walter  F.  Kirk,  of  Ohio, 
reports  25  Subordinate  Granges,  23  Juve¬ 
nile  and  two  Pomona  Granges  organized 
during  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  seven 
Subordinate  Granges*  reorganized  and  10 
Juvenile  reorganizations.  The  Buckeye 
State  now  has  more  than  100  Honor 
Granges  within  its  borders. 

Pennsylvania’s  record  for  the  year  is 
seven  new  Subordinate  Granges,  one  new 
Pomona  and  20  new  Juvenile  Granges, 
with  a  dozen  Subordinate  Granges  reor¬ 
ganized,  according  to  State  Master  E.  B. 
Dorsett. 

Massachusetts  deserves  special  mention 
on  the  continued  good  work  done  by  its 
State  Grange  Educational  Fund,  it  hav¬ 
ing  the  largest  fund  of  its  kind  of  any  of 
the  States.  The  State  Master  reports 
that  a  total  of  104  loans  were  made  to 
students  from  the  fund  during  the  year, 
of  which  60  were  new  loans  and  44  were 
renewals.  These  loans  cover  students 
seeking  a  higher  education  in  12  different 
States.  The  Massachusetts  educational 
fund  has  now  passed*  the  $80,000  mark, 
the  increase  since  December,  1925.  having 
been  over  $45,000.  A  total  of  $9,900  was 
repaid  by  students  on  their  loans  during 
the  year. 

State  Master  II.  B.  Crawford,  of 
Maine,  reports  442  Subordinate  Grange 
organizations  in  the  Pine  Tree  State, 
with  a  total  membership  of  53.901.  The 
State  leads  all  in  the  number  of  Honor 
Granges. 

State  Master  W.  Kerr  Scott,  of  North 
Carolina,  which  will  be  host  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  in  November,  1932,  is  just¬ 
ly  proud  of  the  State’s  40  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  membership  during  the  year. 
The  state  has  not  fallen  below  third  place 
in  the  number  of  new  Granges  organized. 
North  Carolina’s  State  Grange  Lecturer 
alone  organized  26  new  Granges  during 
the  year. 

The  New  York  State  Grange  honor  roll 
for  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  30  includes 
the  following  Granges  that  have  made  a 
gain  of  15  or  more  members  for  the  quar¬ 
ter :  Steuben  Grange,  of  Oneida  County, 
62  members ;  Mohawk  Valley,  of  Sara¬ 
toga  County,  59 ;  Burtonville,  of  Broome, 
31 ;  Scattergood.  of  Montgomery,  25 ; 
Marcy,  of  Oneida,  23 ;  Forest  City,  of 
Tompkins,  23 ;  Moravia,  of  Cayuga,  22 ; 
Champlain,  of  Clinton,  20:  Sennett,  of 
Cayuga,  17 ;  Millerton,  of  Dutchess,  17 ; 
Candor,  of  Tioga,  16;  Salem  Union,  of 
Washington,  16;  Penn  Yan,  of  Yates,  16; 
Acme,  of  Tioga,  15. 

From  Oct.  10  to  Nov.  22  the  following 
Granges  were  added  to  the  New  York 
State  Honor  Roll  with  gains  of  3.5  or 
more  members  :  Fairport,  of  Monroe.  57  ; 
Newark  Valley,  of  Tioga,  31 ;  Bethany, 
of  Genesee.  24 ;  West  Canada  Creek,  of 
Herkimer,  23;  East  Greenbush.  of  Rens¬ 
selaer,  21 ;  Goodyear  Lake,  of  Otsego,  19  ; 
Mettowee.  of  Washington,  IS;  Caroline, 
of  Tompkins,  17  :  Leon,  of  Cattaraugus, 
15;  Dayton,  of  Cattaraugus,  15;  .Tordan- 
ville,  of  Herkimer.  35;  Taft  Settlement, 
of  Onondaga,  15 ;  Winthrop,  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  15;  Hartford,  of  Washington,  15. 

Of  the  55  Grange  counties  of  New  York 
State  all  but  13  had  Granges  enrolled  in 
the  honor  group,  with  gains  of  five  or 
more  members  for  the  period  from  July 
1  to  Nov.  22.  Clinton  led,  with  eight 
Granges  in  the  Honor  class.  Other  lead¬ 
ers  were:  Oswego,  seven:  St.  Lawrence, 
seven ;  Dutchess,  six ;  Herkimer,  six ; 
Oneida,  six ;  Tompkins,  six ;  Steuben, 
five;  Broome,  four;  Columbia,  four; 
Lewis,  four;  Madison,  four;  Otsego,  four; 
Saratoga,  four;  Tioga,  four;  Washington, 
four;  Allegany,  three;  Cayuga,  three; 
Chautauqua,  three;  Cortland,  three  ;  Erie, 
three ;  Montgomery,  three :  Onondaga, 
three :  Wyoming,  three.  Counties  with 
two  Granges  each  in  the  Honor  Class 
were :  Genesee,  Monroe,  Ontario.  Rens¬ 
selaer  and  Wayne.  The  one-each  group 
included  Albany.  Chenango,  Essex.  Ful¬ 
ton.  Livingston,  Niagara,  Orleans,  Ulster 
and  Yates. 


You  Know  There'S 
No  Substitution) 


Good  oils  and  bad  oils  look  alike.  Often 
cheap  “bootleg”  oil  is  secretly  substituted 
for  good  oil  and  you  may  pay  the  price 
with  a  ruined  motor.  One  sure  way  to  pro¬ 
tect  yourself  against  this  menace  is  to  use  Cen-Pe- 
Co  Oil.  We  control  the  distribution  of  Cen-Pe-Co. 
Our  salesman  takes  your  order.  The  oil  comes  to 
you  straight  from  our  nearby  Warehouse,  sealed 
in  a  brand  new  steel  container.  There  can  be 
no  substitution  because  the  oil  is  not 
handled  by  anyone  but  ourselves! 
Cen-Pe-Co  100%  Pure  Paraffin  Base  Oils  have 
been  a  leader  in  the  field  of  motor  lubrication  for 
over  two  decades.  They  are  Super-Refined  especially 
forfarmuseinautos,  trucks, 
tractors,  and  gas  engines. 
55,000  farmer-customers 
are  satisfied  users. 

A  Cen-Pe-Co  Representa¬ 
tive  livesin  y  ourcommunity . 
Ask  him  to  tell  you  more 
about  this  good  oil  that 
guarantees  absolute  pro¬ 
tection  to  your  motors,  and 
how  you  can  order  on  long 
credit  terms. 

Central  Petroleum  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


AGENTS  WANTED 


for  open  territories. 
Only  men  seeking  a 
permanent  opportunity 
need  apply.  Take  orders 
from  Farmers,  Auto  and 
Truck  Owners.  Weshlp 
direct.  Work  all  or  part 
time.  No  investment  or 
experienceneeded.  Pay 
weekly.  Write  P.  T. 
Webster,  Gen’l  Mgr., 
241  Century  Building, 
Cleveland, 


Ceii-IV-Co  Oil 

FOR  AUTOS-TRUCKS-TRACTORS-AIRPLANES 


EDWARDS 

METAL  SHINGLES 
AND  ROOFING 

LOOK  BETTER 
LAST  LONGER 
COST  LESS 

Fire,  wind  and 
lightning  proof. 
Rust- resisting  cop¬ 
per  bearing  steel.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  roof  measurements.  Get  our  prices 
and  samples.  We  pay  the  freight.  Write 
for  Catalog  No.  173. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
123-173  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


A  FRAME  s|_0' 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices  y 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  prac  deal  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
v  styles  to  select  from.  Write 

for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bar  grains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


ToWERPmCES 


Buy  direct  from  my  factory  with 
Freight  Paid  and  save>6. Copper  1 
steelmakes  itlasttwiceaslong. 

Also  Bargains  in  Steel  Posts,  Barb  „ 

Wire,  Roofing,  Paint,  Poultry  sup¬ 
plies. Write  for  162-page  Catalog.— Jim  Brown. 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.  Dept.  4322  Cleveland,  0. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THF  F  Rininw  fO  Naw  I  nntlnn  O 


FLORIDA 


AMERICAS  WINTER 
GARDEN  LAND 


Live  and  farm  in  bountiful  Orange  County, 
land  of  groves  and  gardens.  Profits  in 
growing  fruits  and  vegetables  for  high  price 
winter  markets;  opportimity  in  poultry, 
dairying,  etc.  Good,  roads,  schools,  com¬ 
munities.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

ORANGE  COUNTY 

CHAMBER  of  COMMERCE 

Box  1470-G  Orlando,  Florida 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorke «•  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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What  the  Trees  Saw  and 
Said 

BY  MRS  CHAS.  McARTHUR 
CHAPTER  X— CONCLUSION 

The  two  old  trees  that  have  brought 
this  story  to  you  from  a  hilltop  in  North¬ 
ern  New  York  are  still  keeping  watch 
over  the  countryside.  They  are  landmarks 
and  will  probably  stand  there  until  na¬ 
ture  cuts  them  down.  Seasons  come  and 
go  and  bring  their  changes  to  the  trees. 
Spring  starts  the  sap  from  the  roots  up 
into  the  branches  and  every  little  twig 
feels  the  life  flowing  through  its  veins. 
The  buds  swell  in  the  warm  sun  and  soon 
the  branches  have  a  fern-like  appearance 
as  the  leaves  begin  to  unfold. 

As  I  stand  before  the  graceful  swaying 
branches  of  a  tree  in  Spring  and  observe 
its  beauty  delicately  traced  against  the 


A  Spring  picture  of  the  roadside  elms 
with  their  feathery  green  branches. 

sky  I  am  reminded  of  some  lines  of 
Joyce  Kilmer’s  beautiful  poem  “Trees,” 
“A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day, 
And  lifts  its  leafy  arms  to  pray.” 
Again  in  Winter  when  the  nests  of  the 
birds  are  so  plainly  seen  among  the  bare 
branches  I  think  of  where  he  speaks  of 
“A  tree  that  may  in  Summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair.” 
When  the  hoar  frost  or  the  sleet  coats 
the  branches  with  sparkling  ice  crystals 
and  every  twig  and  shrub  is  glittering  in 
the  sun  I  am  lost  in  wonder  at  the  sight 
and  wish  for  the  skill  to  put  the  beauty 
of  it  on  canvas  that  all  the  world  may 
share  my  pleasure. 

When  the  Autumn  colors  the  foliage  of 
tree  and  shrub  with  its  gorgeous  dyes  I 
feel  rich,  indeed,  that  I  have  the  privilege 
of  feasting  my  eyes  upon  such  grandeur. 

When  the  hot  Summer  days  are  here 
and  the  sun  beats  down  with  merciless 
heat  I  may  find  coolness  and  peace  in  the 
leafy  shade  of  the  trees  and  while  I  rest 


A  Tree  Top  Against  the  Sky  in  Spring 


the  gentle  rustle  of  the  leaves  can  be 
heard  overhead. 

When  Winter  approaches  and  the 
leaves  are  falling  fast  I  can  see  the  sil¬ 
houettes  of  my  two  trees  on  the  hill  grow¬ 
ing  fainter  each  day.  The  hair  of  Mrs. 
Tree  grows  thinner,  and  the  bushy  head 
of  Mr.  Tree  loses  its  heavy  look. 

But  as  I  look  at  them  I  know  that,  the 
storms  of  Winter  past,  Spring  will  make 
them  into  things  of  beauty  once  more.  The 
trees  speak  to  us  of  many  things  if  we 
but  listen,  they  will  teach  us  lessons  in 
courage,  hope  and  faith.  Sturdy  and 
strong  they  stand,  doing  good  to  all  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  country.  In 
closing  I  would  like  to  quote  from  Kil¬ 
mer’s  poem  again : 

“Poems  (or  stories)  are  made  by 
fools  like  me 

But  only  God  can  make  a  tree.” 

(The  End) 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1849 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

Raw  Furs— Ginseng 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  A  Cole  1!  power  wor  ks  directly 
Irom  an  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant.  In  use 
over  three  years.  Free  circular-. 

COI.E  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  COTCV. 


LAND  OPENINGS  N«nDa^ 

wi  bllinw  Washington, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all 
purposes,  size  and  price  to  suit.  Write  for 
FREE  BOOK  and  details. 


E.  C.  LEEDY,  Dept.  130,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


ITfkD  C  A|  p  260  acre  farm, 60  flat,fine  buildings 
~  rJ/tLrlj  silo,  2  houses,!  and  9  rooms,  tie  up 

56  milkers,25  head  tested, 3  lioises, tools  etc.  Close  to  large 
town,  old  age.  Paid  $4,000  more  than  asking.  Come, don’t 
write.  $11,000.  $2,500  down. 

EDWIN  SIGNOR  WALTON,  NEW  YORK 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


GALVANIZED  SHEET  STEEL 

Save  money  by  buying  direct.  All  gauges  in  stock. 
Send  for  stock  list  and  prices. 

Brooklyn  Steel  Co.,  337  Kent  Avr.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA,  GLOVER  AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY 

JAMES  E.  DANTE,  JR.  Cobleskill,  New  York 


Kflll  A  If  HI  First  filmdeveloped  six  prints*  Photo 
nuuHIt  I  ILI1IO  Calendar  from  any  negative  30  cents. 

Young  Photo  Service,48  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ICE  FISHERMEN— Get  a  Jigger  Spoon,  beats  live  bait* 
Send  80c.  Instructions  included.  V.  BAUER,  Nyack,  .V.Y* 


WANTED — Women  to  sell  Fiber  Knives.  Sample  75c‘ 
Retail  $1.25.  IV.  O.  JONES,  807|jPark  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y" 


Subscriber  s’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  We 
charge  for  name  and  address  or  box  number 
(live  words). 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MAN,  OR  MAN  and  wife,  to  help  milk  and  do 
chores  this  Winter  for  room  and  board,  in 
Central  New  York.  ADVERTISER  2051,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  on  farm,  one  that 
prefers  good  home  to  high  wages;  good  clean 
plain  cook,  no  outside  work;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2055,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  herdsman,  Graham  School 
graduate,  single,  able  to  milk;  state  age,  ref¬ 
erence,  experience  past  live  years,  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2054,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — White  Protestant  active  middle-aged 
woman  as  general  houseworker  for  family  of 
two  adults  and  one  in  help;  must  be  good  plain 
cook,  neat  and  good  willing  disposition  and  like 
the  country;  no  other  need  apply;  wages  forty 
dollars,  year  round  position;  write  stating  age 
and  experience.  P.  O.  BOX  87,  Brown’s  Mills, 
N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRY’MAN,  SINGLE,  wants  position,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  branches;  excellent 
references.  ADA’ERTISER  1973,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  DESIRES  position  on  higli-class 
dairy  farm  or  estate;  American,  married,  life 
experience,  A.  R.  work;  have  made  several  class 
leaders;  breeding  dairy  cattle  a  specialty;  ref¬ 
erences;  available  March  1.  MANAGER,  Fair 
Weather  Farms,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN,  RELIABLE,  extra  good  all-round 
cook,  wants  position;  hotel,  farm  boarding 
house:  expert  with  poultry  or  garden,  caretaker. 
ADVERTISER  2047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSE,  REGISTERED,  neat,  efficient,  any¬ 
thing  legitimate.  ADA’ERTISER  2048,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FARM-REARED  SINGLE  man.  29.  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  dry-liand  milker,  handle  and  repair  any 
kind  of  farm  machinery,  good  teamster  and 
tractor  man;  references  furnished  upon  request; 
$50  throughout,  AVinter:  permanent  position. 
PALMER  SEVERSON,  Rifton,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  20  years’  experience,  wants 
position  as  working  manager.  P.  O.  BOX  343, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


HANDY-MAN,  FARM  or  estate:  also  licensed 
Chauffeur.  ADA'ERTISER  2053,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  POULTRY' MAN,  reliable,  capable, 
wishes  position  vicinity  New  Y’ork.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2049,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MAN,  EXPERIENCED,  business  and 
poultry  courses;  integrity  of  character;  initia¬ 
tive;  foreman  or  manager.  ADVERTISER  2050, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYJIAN,  40,  MARRIED,  competent,  long 
experience,  excellent  reference.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  THOROUGHLY  experienced  all 
branches;  will  get  results:  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  AIAN,  commercial  grower  of  plants 
and  vegetables,  under  glass  and  outdoors;  pri¬ 
vate  estate  experience  also.  Address  GARDEN¬ 
ER,  18  Locust  St.,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  AA’OMAN,  American,  desires  position, 
private  family;  experienced  cook,  waitress; 
good  references;  wages  $45  month.  LANE,  Bay 
A’iew  Street,  Route  1,  Yarmouth,  Maine. 


COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER  in  lady’s  home  or 
housework  in  small  family.  E.  H.,  23  AA’ood- 
stoek  Ave.,  Rutland,  Vermont. 


AV  ANTED  BY  EXPERIENCED  farmer  and  care¬ 
taker,  position  on  estate  or  farm,  capable 
taking  full  charge;  pride  in  upkeep  of  property; 
best  references,  character  and  ability.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2067,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AA’ ANTED  as  farm  manager  or  herds¬ 
man;  40  years  old;  life-time  experience  mod¬ 
ern  methods  fruits,  vegetables,  general  farm 
crops,  livestock,  clean  milk;  good  calf-raiser; 
can  handle  sterility,  garget,  blood-testing,  all 
other  maternity  cases;  loyalty,  efficiency,  hon¬ 
esty  guaranteed.  ADVERTISER  2060,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Job  as  farm  manager,  42  years  old, 
graduate  four  years  Cornell,  life-time  experi¬ 
ence  up-to-date  general  and  dairy  farming,  cer¬ 
tified  milk  production  and  advanced  registry 
testing:  Graham  Breeding  School  course.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER.  2061,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  UNDERSTANDS  chickens,  bandy  with 
tools:  wife  good  cook  and  housekeeper,  willing 
to  work  for  small  salary,  with  rooms  and  hoard 
furnished.  A.  BALDAA’IN,  cure  Kenneth  Krom, 
St.  Remy,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  COUPLE,  no  children,  want  position 
as  caretakers,  private  estate  or  farm;  un¬ 
derstand  all  farm  work;  first-class  cook;  best 
references.  ADA’ERTISER  2062,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER,  refined  Protest¬ 
ant  American  desires  position,  country  home, 
modern  conveniences  (permanent);  prefer  AVest- 
c Hester  County  or  nearby  Connecticut;  wages  $15 
weekly.  ADA’ERTISER  2063,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  SINGLE  farmer,  Danish,  good 
milker,  wants  position,  farm  or  estate.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  2066,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  AMERICAN  man,  age  38,  wishes 
steady  position  as  farmer,  between  Albany  and 
Gloversville;  25  years’  experience.  BOX  56, 
Skippack,  Pa. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  poultry  plant  and  hatch¬ 
ery;  incubator  capacity  50,000:  new  six-room 
house:  price  reasonable.  FEATHERFOOT 

POULTRY  FARM,  Springs  Road,  Bedford,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula,  hun¬ 
dred  six  acres,  borders  line  stream,  excellent 
soil  for  all  crops;  7-room  bouse,  fine  condition, 
nice  barn,  silo,  poultry  houses,  garage;  one  mile 
from  two  live  towns,  with  good  schools  and 
churches;  hard  surface  roads;  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2018,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  PROPERTY  for  sale;  cottage,  5 
rooms,  bath  and  electric  lights;  7  acres  side 
hill,  1,200  feet  of  frontage;  wonderful  develop¬ 
ment  and  building  plot;  five  miles  from  New¬ 
burgh,  on  concrete  highway;  $5,000.  THOMAS 
PEXDELL,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPPED  160-ACRE  chicken  or  dairy  farm, 
beautiful  location,  Columbiana  County,  Ohio; 
must  sell  to  settle  estate.  G.  R.  SANOR,  East 
Rochester,  Ohio. 


170-ACRE,  15-COAV  dairy  and  crop  farm  near 
Rushville,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. ;  Rochester 
easy  drive;  127  acres  nearly  level  well  drained 
fertile  tillage;  8  acres  Alfalfa;  adapted  for 
grain  and  cash  crops;  good  18-acre  woodlot;  at¬ 
tractive  8-room  house  recently  repaired  and 
painted;  3  good  large  capacity  barns;  this  prac¬ 
tical  and  productive  farm  $8,500;  investigate 
easy-payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


FARM  FOR  SALE1 — 186  acres,  town  lights,  all 
improvements  in  the  house,  water  in  the  barn; 
situated  five  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ; 
farm  very  productive;  barn  for  40  cows.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  2045,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FLORIDA  POULTRY  farm  for  sale  or  exchange, 
15  acres  on  State  highway,  all  new  buildings; 
will  exchange  for  good  New  York,  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire  farm;  this  is  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity;  write  owner.  ADVERTISER  2046,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  SACRIFICE  250  ACRES,  25  cows  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  in  Central  New  York,  for  $1,500 
down,  or  will  sell  half  interest.  ADVERTISER 
2052,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  farm  in  vicinity  of  Buf¬ 
falo;  have  own  teams  and  machinery;  have  life¬ 
time  experience;  am  honest  and  reliable  and 
can  furnish  best  of  references.  E.  W.  SMITH, 
Swormsville,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  MODERN  house,  every  improve¬ 
ment,  near  Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  exchange  with¬ 
in  50  miles  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
2058,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HUDSON  VALLEY  dairy  farm,  100  acres,  level 
fields,  30  acres  pasture,  large  barns,  house  9 
rooms  and  bath,  buildings  in  good  repair.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  ON  LEASE  with  option  of  buying 
after  year,  chicken  and  fruit  farm,  15  acres 
or  more,  50  miles  to  New  York,  price  $2,000  to 
$3,000.  ADVERTISER  2064,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  or  buy,  20  to  50  acres,  no 
stock,  near  Catskills;  state  price.  A.  KU- 
BISCH,  590  East  141st  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 32  acres,  10-room  and  bath 
colonial  house,  piazza,  beam  ceiling  dining-room, 
7  fireplaces,  8-panel  door,  fanlight,  stone  thresh¬ 
old,  force  pump  in  kitchen,  never  failing  well 
and  spring;  barn  75x30:  trout  brook:  wood  for 
fire;  apples,  pears,  cherry,  peach,  grapes,  blue¬ 
berries.  OSCAR  ALVA  LOGAN,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Putnam,  Conn. 


WANTED — Small  dairy  farm  near  Baltimore  or 
Washington.  BASIL  IIOTINGER,  Murat,  Ya. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  wants  to  rent 
stocked,  equipped,  modern  dairy  farm;  State 
road.  ADVERTISER  2068,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  WORK  on  shares,  or  rent,  witn 
opition  to  buy,  up-to-date  dairy  farm,  where 
grade  A  milk  can  be  produced,  accommodations 
for  20  to  30  milking  cows,  10  head  young  stock; 
New  Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  2067, 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 


WANTED — Boarders,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.;  finest 
section  of  town,  home-like,  bountiful  table, 
fresli  garden  vegetables,  $15  per  week  each. 
A  VEX  HOUSE,  812  8th  Ave.,  South  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  11.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
X.  J. 


IIONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover.  60-lb.  ran, 
$4.50;  120  lbs.,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


FIXE  HONEY,  pure  and  wholesome.  5  lbs..  $1; 

10  lbs.,  $1.80,  postpaid.  EARL  SEAVEY, 
Davisville,  R.  I. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80;  120.  $9; 

buckwheat  or  amber,  $4;  24  sections  clover 
comb,  $4,_  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails  clover 
comb,  $1.75  postpaid;  extracted  $1.75;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


RASPBERRY  HONEY,  5  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid.  LY¬ 
MAN  APIARIES,  R.  1,  Northampton,  Mass. 


HONEY  —  Pure  clover,  60  lbs.,  $4.80;  25-lb. 

pails.  $2.75,  here;  5-lb.  pail,  90c,  prepaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Ml  SIIROOMS,  3-LB.  BASKET  buttons,  fresh- 
picked,  hothouse  grown,  best  quality,  $1  post¬ 
paid  4th  zone;  recipes  with  each  basket;  sure 
to  please.  J.  J.  STYER  &  SON,  Concordville,  Pa. 


“SHURB”  POP  White  Rice  (shelled)  and 
Golden  Queen  (ear)  corn,  post  third  zone  25 
lbs.,  $3.60:  15  lbs.,  $2.20.  W.  HALBERT,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  clover.  5  lbs.,  $1;  buckwheat,  5 
lbs.,  75c;  10  lbs.,  $1.40;  20  lbs..  $2.75,  post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  CHAS  MATTASON,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  1 ERMONT  maple  syrup  direct  from 
farm.  $2.65  gallon,  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


HONEY  FOR  CHRISTMAS— 24  boxes  of  white 
clover  at  $3.50  per  case.  BORXING’S 
APIARIES,  Albert  Borning,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


HICKORY  SPLINTS,  1,000  feet,  $1.50:  3,000, 
$4;  postpaid.  DAVID  HARDIN,  Patesville,  Ky. 


PECANS,  SMALL,  10c;  large,  papershell,  25c 
pound;  peanuts,  shelled  and  selected,  10 
pounds,  $1.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


HONEY — Early  “Mixed  Flowers,”  5  lbs.,  85c; 

10,  $1.55,  postpaid.  LYMAN  APIARIES,  R. 
1,  Northampton,  Mass. 


WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  X-INE  quality  extracted  clover 
honey,  5  lbs.  $1,  postpaid.  C.  E.  DUNHAM, 
Bethel,  Vt. 


uiur  mover  noney,  a-io.  pail, 
$1.75,  delivered:  6  10-lb.  pails, 
ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


$6,  here. 


CANE  SYRUP,  five  and  ten-pound  pails,  fifty 
and  ninety  cents,  C.  O.  D.  ARGYLE  FARM, 
Rowland,  N.  C. 


CORN-BELT  HONEY  and  shellbark  hickory 
nuts,  prices  reasonable.  RAY  JOHNSON, 
Princeville,  Ill. 


PAPER-SHELL  pecans,  10  lbs.,  $3.50:  5  lbs., 
$2,  delivered  second  zone.  L.  II.  CASE,  P.  O. 
Box  638,  Southington,  Conn. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  made  from  choice  grain- 
fed  hogs,  including  hams,  shoulders  and  loins, 
absolutely  no  cereal  or  water  added,  just  pure 
pork  and  seasoning;  the  price  is  right,  quality 
considered;  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid  to  any 
place  in  New  York  State,  5  lbs.  for  one  dollar; 
send  check  or  money  order;  compare  it.  with 
sausage  made  from  trimmings;  made  under  sani¬ 
tary  conditions;  try  5  lbs.;  money  back  and  no 
arguments  if  not  pleased.  GEO.  DAWSON  It 
2,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Old  spool  beds.  MARY  GOLDING, 
Perry,  Maine. 


SAW  MILLS  within  60  miles  of  New  Y’ork  City 
having  a  quantity  of  sawdust  convenient  for 
trucking  please  get  in  touch  with  HENRY 
HENKEL  &  SON’S,  County  Avenue,  Secaucus, 
JN*  J.  • 


BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  fresh,  clean,  best 
duality;  pound,  85c;  two  pounds,  $1.50  post¬ 
paid.  II.  F.  STOKE,  Rt.  1,  Roanoke,  Va. 


TREE-RIPENED  Florida  oranges,  grapefruit  and 
tangerines — sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.75  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  C.  It.  THOMAS,  BOX  10,  Tliono- 
tosassa,  Fla. 


TREE-RIPENED,  fresh-picked,  sweet  smaller- 
size  oranges,  selected  for  juice  content,  $2.85 
bushel  (averaging  15  dozen)  prepaid  within  200 
miles  of  New  York  City.  SUNNYSIDE  GROVES, 
Orlando,  Florida. 


WANTED — Milking  machine  and  bottling  out¬ 
fit,  cheap  for  cash.  M.  NIELSEN,  117  Corn- 
well  St.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y’. 


BLACK  WALNUT,  shellbark  and  pecan  kernels, 
95  cents  per  lb.,  P.  P. ;  walnuts  in  the  shell, 
$2  per  bu.,  not  prepaid.  GLENDALE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Dillsburg,  l’a. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  guaranteed  pure,  5-lb.  pail 
85c ;  2  pails,  $1.60;  buckwheat,  75c  and  $1.50; 
all  postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  clover,  $4.40;  2,  $8.50: 
24  sections  clover  combs,  $4;  mixed  or  buck¬ 
wheat,  $3.60,  here.  KENNETH  CARRINGTON. 
Ilomer,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  5-lb.  pail,  liquid  or  granulated, 
postpaid,  clover,  pail,  $1;  two  pails,  $1.75; 
four  pails,  $3.25;  amber,  pail,  SO  cts;  two,  $1.40; 
four,  $2.50;  buckwheat,  pail,  85  cts;  two.  $1.50; 
four,  $2.75;  write  for  prices  of  60-lb.  cans  and 
12  pails.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HOMEMADE  CANDY,  assorted,  30  cents  pound. 
REUBEN  DOVE,  Criders,  Virginia. 


FINE  HONEY.  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $4.90; 

buckwheat.  $3.70;  10-lb.  pail,  delivered  within 
third  zone.  $1.75.  buckwheat,  $1.60;  three  pails 
$4;  buckwheat,  $3.60;  attractive  prices  on  honey 
for  re-sale.  RAY’  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


IIONEY,  DELICIOUS  clover,  5  lbs..  00c;  10, 
$1.19).  postpaid;  60  lbs.,  $4.75  f.o.b.  WHEELER 
&  TURVERY,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


Now  Beady! 
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W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

sen?  GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA.!* 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

lor  your  copy  of  Burpee’s  1932  Annual— FREE 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO., 

248  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

Please  send  me  free  Burpee’s  Annual  for  1932, 


“I 


Name 


R.  D.  or  Street. 


Post  Office . State. 


We  guarantee  the  vitality  and 
purity  of  our  seeds,  bulbs,  and 
plants  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
purchase  price.  You  can  have  your 
money  back  anytime  within  the 
year  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  results.  ^We  guarantee  the  safe 
arrival  of  your  order, 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

248  Burpee  Bldg.  Philadelphia 


The  Burpee 


Burpee 's  Stringless 
Green  Pod  Bean 


Guarantee 


Wherever  seed  is  planted  Burpee’s  Vegetables  are  famous  for  their  vitality  and  purity.  Many  of  the  Bur¬ 
pee  Specialties  are  accepted  as  the  World’s  Best  in  their  classes.  Achievements  such  as  Golden  Bantam 
Sweet  Corn,  “The  Burpee”  Sweet  Corn,  Burpee’s  Stringless  Green  Pod  Bean,  the  Fordhook  Bush  Lima, 

Burpee’s  Goldinhart  Carrot,  Fordhook  Celery,  Burpeeana  Cauliflower,  Burpee’s  Red 
Giant  Radish,  and  many  others  have  won  a  world-wide  reputation  for  Burpee  Seeds* 
These  varieties  and  many  others,  new  and  old,  representing  the  best  seeds  that  grow 
are  fully  described  in  Burpee’s  Annual  for  1932.  All  the  finest  flowers  are  offered  as 
well,  including  Burpee’s  wonderful  1932  novelties  —  lovely  NEW  flowers  such  as 
Marigold  Guinea  Gold  which  looks  more  like  a  golden  rose  than  a  marigold  and  is 
almost  sweet  scented,  Snapdragon  Floradale  Salmon  Rose,  Burpee’s  New  Giant 
Hybrid  Scabiosa  in  colors  never  before  seen  —  a  brilliant  new  double,  sweet  scented 
Nasturtium  Golden  Gleam,  and  hundreds  more. 


Burpee's 

Goldinhart 

Carrot 


" The  Burpee ” 
Sweet  Corn 


Burpee 


% 


Rurpe 


Annual 

for  1932 

Describing  All  Burpee's 
Famous  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  with 
Many  Mew  Varieties 

It’s  FREE 


Send  for  Your  Copy  At  Once 

VERY  year  this  valuable  Book  is  awaited  with 
special  interest  by  experienced  growers,  for  Bur¬ 
pee’s  Annual  is  always  a  source  of  new  and  interesting 
information,  Burpee  has  introduced  in  America  more 
distinct  new  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  that 
are  now  in  general  cultivation  than  have  any  three 
other  seed  houses  combined.  This  year  Burpee’s  Annual 
for  1932  is  bigger  and  better  than  ever.  It  describes  all 
the  best  vegetables  and  flowers,  including  117  NEW 
varieties.  Best  quality  seeds  as  low  as  five  and  ten 
cents  a  packet,  and  many  special  price -saving  bargains. 
It  contains  hundreds  of  illustrations,  many  in  natural 
colors,  and  a  wealth  of  planting  information. 

Luther  Burbank  said: 

“Your  catalog  is  a  gem,  I  always  refer  anyone  asking  for 
seeds  to  your  firm,  as,  personally,  I  consider  your  house 
the  most  reliable  retail  house  in  the  world,  and  I  think 
that  would  be  the  verdict  of  the  public  at  large.” 


Burpee’s  Famous  Vegetables 
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What’s  New  Among,  Fruit  Varieties 


ACH  Fall  there  gathers  at  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva  a  group  of  50  to 
100  lovers  of  fruits,  meeting  with  the 
New  York  State  Fruit  Testing  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  sole  purpose  of  talk¬ 
ing  over  and  sampling  the  new  things  in  fruits,  and 
swapping  experiences  about  this  variety  or  that  in  a 
manner  that  emphasizes  the  fact  that  amateur  in¬ 
terest  in  varieties  is  far  from  extinct  in  America. 
At  the  last  meeting,  September  17-1S,  there  were 
representatives  from  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Canada  and  various  regions  in  New  York  State.  Col¬ 
lections  of  some  of  the  newer  kinds  of  fruit  were 
sent,  from  Canada,  from  New  Jersey,  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  from  Ohio,  and  from  many  sections  of  New 
York  State.  To  see  the  way  the  same  variety  per¬ 
forms  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  hear  ex¬ 
periences  regarding  hardiness,  time  of  ripening, 
keeping  quality,  quality  of  fruit,  and  similar  topics, 
to  handle  and  sample  the  fruits  themselves— all  this 
is  a  liberal  education  in  keeping  up  to  date  in  hor¬ 
ticulture,  and  an  opportunity  that  more  fruit-grow¬ 
ers  as  well  as  amateurs  should  accept. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  newer  things 
in  fruits  was  an  unnamed  variety  of  red  raspberry 
with  berries  slightly  larger  than  one’s  thumb  above 
the  first  joint.  Lloyd  George  has  been  interesting  as 
one  of  the  new  kinds  recently  introduced  from  Eng¬ 
land  because  of  the  large  size  of  the  fruit,  but  this 
latest  acquisition  is  the  lai’gest  in  size  of  fruit  that 
has  yet  been  seen  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world. 
It  merely  illustrates  how  much  is  ahead  in  the 
breeding  of  new  and  improved  sorts. 

The  Latham  variety  seems  to  be  more  than  holding 
its  own  as  a  good  variety  for  general  market  use. 
Chief,  recently  introduced  from  Minnesota,  was  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  companion  berry  to  Latham.  5  iking  is  a 
good  red  sort  from  Canada  which  bears  its  fruit  out 
near  the  ends  of  the  canes,  so  as  to  make  picking 
easy.  Newburgh  is  a  trifle  late  in  ripening  its  canes, 
so  that  a  cover  crop  is  suggested  to  hasten  its  ma¬ 
turity.  Otherwise  it  promises  well  as  a  large-fruited, 
productive  new  variety. 

The  blackcap  industry,  it  was  said,  is  dependent 
upon  the  control  of  virus  diseases  before  it  can  be 
said  to  be  thoroughly  profitable.  Rachel  was  sug¬ 
gested  as  one  of  the  black  raspberry  varieties  now  in 
general  cultivation  which  is  relatively  free  from 
mosaic,  while  Cumberland  is  also  somewhat  lesist- 
ant.  Naples  is  being  introduced  as  a  worth-while 
blackcap,  having  to  recommend  it  the  ability  to  stand 
up  against  mosaic,  both  as  regards  proximity  to  in¬ 
fection  and  as  regards  successful  roguing.  Dundee, 
on  the  other  hand,  another  new  sort,  is  being  dis¬ 
criminated  against  because  of  the  pre'v  alence  of 
mosaic  in  its  plantings.  Naples  is  a  cross  between 
Honey  Sweet  and  Rachel,  and  ripens  a  week  after 
Plum  Farmer. 

Reports  from  other  parts  of  the  country  indicated 
that  the  Young  dewberry  or  “Youngberry”  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  being  received  very  favorably  in 
southern  and  western  sections.  It  happens,  how  ex  ei , 
that  this  variety  is  not  hardy  north  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  Line,  so  that  it  is  of  little  value  in  north¬ 
ern  regions.  The  Oregon  Evergreen  blackberry- 
known  in  eastern  sections  as  Black  Diamond  is  be¬ 
ing  closely  watched  for  thornless  plants.  Already 
several  have  been  found,  and  are  considered  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  Oregon  Evergreen  type. 

Blueberries  were  only  mentioned,  but  George 
Morse,  of  Williamson,  N.  Y.,  displayed  some  huge 
specimens  grown  in  New  Jersey  and  said  that  he 
had  set  an  acre  of  the  plants  this  season  at  a  cost 
of  $SOO  an  acre.  Berries  on  the  market  have  been 
bringing  from  80  cents  to  40  cents  a  quart,  and  a 
yield  of  100  crates  to  the  acre  is  expected. 

Two  varieties  of  Prunus  tomentosa,  also  called  the 
Nanking  cherry  and  Chinese  dwarf  cherry,  were  re¬ 
ported  upon.  Since  they  are  self-unfruitful,  two 
must  be  planted  together  to  insure  fruit.  The  fruit 
itself  is  small,  cherry-like,  bright  red  and  borne 
solitary  and  sessile  on  the  stem.  Geneva  and  Mon¬ 
roe  are  the  names  given  to  these  first  named  intro¬ 
ductions  of  Prunus  tomentosa,  selected  from  1,200 
seedlings. 

As  for  grapes,  a  new  early  black  variety,  Erie,  was 
discussed.  It  is  said  to  be  the  eai'liest  of  all  giapcs 
in  Western  New  York,  of  exceptionally  fine  quality, 
much  better  even  than  Worden,  and  well  suited  to 
the  home  vineyard  and  for  the  roadside  trade.  Fre- 
donia  is  another  early  black  sort  with  large  berries, 
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high  productivity,  and  wTell-formed  clusters.  Hudson 
comes  into  season  with  Worden,  but  has  tough  skin 
to  recommend  it  over  Worden.  Westfield,  essentially 
a  juice  variety,  also  comes  into  season  with  Worden. 
It  yields  5%  tons,  to  three  or  four  for  Concord,  has 
high  color,  and  runs  higher  in  sugar  than  Concord, 
so  that  in  seasons  when  Concord  might  not  have  suf¬ 
ficient  sugar,  Westfield  might  be  satisfactory.  The 
discussion  of  Ontario  versus  Portland,  two  early 
white  grapes,  now  finds  Ontario  ahead  of  Portland 
in  popular  esteem.  This  is  just  as  wrell,  since  On¬ 
tario  is  exceptionally  high  in  quality,  whereas  Port¬ 
land  is  only  average.  A  most  remarkable  new  va¬ 
riety  is  Seneca,  a  white  grape  of  huge  clusters,  hardy 
in  northern  sections,  yet  with  all  the  earmarks  of 
a  European  grape.  The  skin  may  be  eaten  with 
the  flesh.  / 

No  one  in  the  peach  business  can  disregard  the 
new  varieties  being  introduced  from  New  Jersey. 
A  wdiole  series  of  high-quality,  attractive  varieties 
have  been  originated  and  sent  out  for  trial.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  some  of  these,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested,  would  prove  especially  worth  while  and  re¬ 
place  varieties  now  highly  esteemed.  Among  these 
is  Golden  Jubilee,  ripening  about  with  Rochester,  a 
light  cropper  on  heavy  land  and  a  moderate  cropper 
on  light  land,  needing  no  thinning,  already  driving 
out  Carman.  Earlier  in  the  season,  among  newer 
peaches  in  general  are  Mikado  and  Marigold. 
Mikado  has  been  recommended  in  years  past,  ripen¬ 
ing  the  first  week  in  August,  but  now  Marigold, 
which  ripens  at  nearly  the  same  time,  is  being  sug¬ 
gested  as  even  better  than  Mikado  because  of  higher 
quality.  Otherwise  they  are  quite  similar.  Oriole 
ripens  10  days  to  two  weeks  later,  a  yellow  free¬ 
stone,  of  high  quality.  Delicious  is  a  white  sort  of 
exceptional  quality  and  flavor. 

From  Canada  come  several  yellow  peaches,  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  hope  of  finding  Elberta-type  peaches  of 
higher  quality  than  Elberta,  for  the  entire  peach 
season.  Among  these  are  Vedette,  in  season  with 
St.  John ;  Valliant  and  Veteran,  ripening  12  days 
ahead  of  Elberta,  of  Crawford  type  but  more  like 
Elberta  in  shape ;  and  Viceroy,  a  semi-cling. 

As  for  plums,  Beauty  is  an  attractive  Japanese 
kind  ripening  10  days  ahead  of  Abundance.  Santa 
Rosa  is  already  on  the  market  for  its  high  color, 
quality,  and  productivity ;  while  large  size  recom¬ 
mends  Formosa,  one  of  the  older  sorts  not  yet  widely 
planted.  Among  the  European  or  Domestiea  plums 
are  several  old  favorites  of  high  quality,  namely, 
Washington,  Jefferson,  McLaughlin  and  Pearl.  Im¬ 
perial  Epineuse  is  a  blue  plum  of  exceptionally  high 
quality.  Sannois  is  another  old  sort,  a  trifle  small, 
but  of  very  fine  flavor.  Hall  is  a  new  introduction 
of  really  outstanding  merit,  having  very  large  fruit, 
attractive  blue  in  color,  and  very  high  in  quality. 

New  pears  center  around  possible  extension  of  the 
Bartlett  season,  or  improvement  in  specific  charac¬ 
ters  over  Bartlett  and  Seckel.  Willard  and  Ovid  are 
two  late  Bartlett  types.  Willard  looks  especially  at¬ 
tractive,  having  very  large  fruit  of  shape  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  Bartlett.  Gorham,  Phelps  and  Pulteney  are 
still  well  considered,  but  last  year  they  were  un¬ 
usually  small. 

Cherries  suggested  as  worth  trying  are  Early 
Rivers,  ripening  a  few  days  later  than  Seneca; 
Emperor  Francis,  and  Victor,  in  season  slightly 
ahead  of  Napoleon,  light  red  in  color,  large,  produc¬ 
tive,  introduced  from  Canada. 

Apples,  of  course,  still  hold  the  center  of  the  stage, 
and  McIntosh  and  Delicious  types  demand  most  of 
the  attention.  The  fruit  of  the  many  new  varieties 
that  might  be  included  under  this  heading  looked 
finer  this  year  than  they  looked  for  several  seasons 
past.  No  one  can  criticize  the  originators  for  feeling 
a  bit  enthusiastic  over  them.  They  do  look  fine. 
What  time  will  bring  out  in  the  way  of  handicaps 
or  added  virtues,  no  one  can  guess,  but  that  they  are 
worth  watching  closely  is' a  fact. 

Melba,  ripening  shortly  ahead  of  Early  McIntosh, 
is  something  of  the  Oldenburg  type,  having  the 
striping  of  Oldenburg  early  in  the  season  and  de¬ 
veloping  a  more  solid  red  a  little  later  on.  Unfor- 
tunately  it  does  not  hold  up  well  after  harvest  and 
really  requires  more  than  one  picking.  Joyce  is  an¬ 
other  new  kind,  attractive  red  but  odd  in  shape, 
adapted  mostly  for  local  trade. 

Lobo  comes  in  season  between  Wealthy  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  but  is  too  near  McIntosh  in  season  to  be  of 
outstanding  value  unless  it  be  that  Lobo  will  hang 


to  the  tree  where  McIntosh  will  not.  It  was  report¬ 
ed  that  in  New  Jersey  where  McIntosh  drops  badly, 
Lobo  is  finding  a  place. 

Milton  was  heralded  by  some  as  a  variety  that 
would  drive  out  Wealthy.  It  is  certainly  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  apple,  with  a  sharp,  live,  pinkish-red  color 
that  defies  description,  quite  by  contrast  to  the  dull 
red  color  of  Stayman  and  other  varieties.  It  is  ir¬ 
regular  in  shape,  however,  and  just  what  this  handi¬ 
cap  will  amount  to,  nobody  can  tell.  It  was  reported 
from  Canada  that  Milton  drops  badly,  and  that  the 
fruit  ripens  irregularly. 

Cortland  showed  to  better  advantage  than  it  has 
for  several  years  past,  with  shapeliness,  fine  color, 
firmness  and  altogether  attractive  finish.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  reported  that  Cortland  is  being  liked  more  and 
more  as  growers  learn  to  handle  it,  picking  it  quite 
early  rather  than  leaving  it  on  the  tree  to 
get  over-ripe.  The  Hudson  River  Valley  brought 
some  especially  fine  specimens,  but  Indiana  reported 
that  Cortland  was  worthless  for  that  section  because 
of  poor  color  and  poor  quality. 

Early  McIntosh  was  reported  from  Canada  as  run¬ 
ning  small  in  size.  On  the  other  hand  New  York 
State  showed  some  good-sized  fruit,  and  certainly 
Early  McIntosh  holds  up  well  for  an  early  apple. 
Macoun  is  still  awaiting  more  trees  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  to  come  into  fruiting  before  more  can 
be  said  about  it  other  than  that  the  tree  is  a  fine 
grower,  and  that  the  fruit  is  remarkably  like  McIn¬ 
tosh  in  color  and  finish,  but  ripening  in  January  in¬ 
stead  of  Fall. 

As  for  the  Delicious  types,  Indiana  reported  en¬ 
thusiastically  for  Medina  and  Orleans  as  being  im¬ 
provements  over  Delicious.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
Medina  was  a  vigorous  grower,  with  strong  green 
foliage,  where  Delicious  often  grew  poorly  and 
showed  yellowish  foliage.  Orleans  was  said  to  de¬ 
velop  better  color  than  Medina,  but  Medina  was  the 
better  in  quality  of  the  two.  Massachusetts  reported 
that  Orleans  was  better  in  quality  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  that  Medina  was  better  in  quality  later  in 
the  season. 

Gallia  Beauty,  too,  came  in  for  considerable  favor¬ 
able  comment.  Specimens  shown  were  a  fine  solid 
red,  much  superior  to  Rome  Beauty  in  this  respect. 
Some  fear  was  expressed  that  purchasers  might  not 
recognize  Gallia  Beauty  as  the  apple  with  similar 
cooking  qualities  to  Rome  Beauty,  because  of  the 
great  difference  in  coloring  between  the  two  va¬ 
rieties.  Among  other  red  bud  sports,  the  Daniels 
strain  of  Oldenburg  was  said  not  to  be  holding  up 
well.  The  Van  Burcn  strain,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
showing  up  well  as  an  improvement  over  Oldenburg. 
The  several  red  strains  of  McIntosh  were  discussed, 
but  none  have  been  in  existence  sufficiently  long  to 
warrant  a  guess  as  to  which  is  best. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  re-election 
of  B.  D.  Van  Buren,  of  Niverville,  as  president; 
George  Morse,  of  Williamson,  as  vice-president; 
Richard  Wellington,  secretary;  Harry  King,  mana¬ 
ger  ;  and  A.  J.  Heinicke  as  a  new  director. 


Starting  Cantaloupes  in  Veneer  Bands 

In  many  sections  of  the  central  and  northern  lati¬ 
tudes,  an  advance  of  two  to  three  weeks  in  the  aver¬ 
age  picking  date  of  cantaloupes  will  mean  greater 
profits.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  more  northern 
sections  of  the  country  where  the  outside  growing 
season  is  short  and  where  a  full  crop  of  melons  can¬ 
not  mature  before  the  first  killing  frosts  in  the  Fall. 

In  the  latitude  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  cold  frames  cov¬ 
ered  with  glass  sash  are  used  and  will  grow  good 
plants.  In  New  Jersey  a  hotbed  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  these  plants.  These  beds  are  especially  con¬ 
structed  12  to  14  feet  in  width,  with  the  glass  sash 
sloping  each  way,  and  75  to  100  feet  in  length,  hold¬ 
ing  approximately  20,000  four  by  four-inch  veneer 
bands. 

The  heat  supplied  these  beds  is  produced  by  wood 
stoves  or  large  fire  boxes,  with  the  pipe  or  tile  flues 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  bed.  The  growers 
having  the  best  success  will  supply  bottom  heat.  This 
is  provided  by  having  an  air  space  of  from  12  to  14 
inches  under  plank  floors.  Two  flues  placed  under 
these  floors  will  provide  the  necessary  heat  for  the 
growing  of  fine  plants.  The  majority  of  these  struc¬ 
tures  are  rather  crude  and  cheaply  built,  because 
they  are  used  only  about  four  weeks  during  the  year 
and  heat  is  furnished  only  about  two  weeks. 

An  inch  or  two  of  fine  garden  soil  is  placed  over 
the  boards,  and  the  veneer  bands  are  soaked,  folded 
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and  placed  in  the  bed.  Sifted  compost  soil  contain¬ 
ing  about  one-third  manure,  one-tliird  garden  loam 
and  one-third  sand  to  which  has  been  added  a  quart 
of  finely  ground  tankage,  blood,  or  even  a  complete 
5-S-7  commercial  fertilizer  to  each  wheelbarrow  full 
of  soil,  is  then  put  into  these  bands  and  firmed,  after 
which  four  to  five  seeds  are  planted  in  each  band. 

Four  weeks  is  allowed  to  grow  these  plants  under 
glass.  The  last  week  the  sash  is  removed  to  thor¬ 
oughly  harden  off  the  plants  preparatory  to  their 
being  transferred  to  the  field. 

A  thoroughly  prepared  plant  bed  and  warm  weath¬ 
er  are  necessary  requisites  for  success  with  these 
plants.  Spring  winds  and  insects  will  necessitate 
control  measures.  c.  ir.  nissley. 

New  Jersey. 


National  Corn  Husking  Contest 

On  November  13  Grundy  County,  Iowa,  probably 
had  the  biggest  day  in  her  history,  when  the  Na¬ 
tional  Corn  Husking  Contest  was  held  on  the  Clyde 
Wilhelm  farm,  one  mile  west  of  Grundy  Center. 

At  12  o'clock  Gov.  Dan  Turner  fired  the  shot  that 
started  1G  buskers,  two  from  each  of  eight  of  the 
Corn  Belt  States,  while  a  crowd  estimated  at  G0.000 
looked  on.  The  contest  lasted  SO  minutes.  Orville 
Welch,  of  Illinois,  with  2.106.4  lbs.  of  corn,  after  all 
deductions  were  taken  out,  was  declared  winner. 
Tlieo.  Balko,  of  Minnesota,  was  second,  and  Lee 
Carey,  of  Iowa,  was  third. 

The  contest  was  broadcast  and  movies  were  taken. 
Several  bands,  a  woman's  husking  contest,  colt¬ 
breaking  and  a  big  hitch  plowing  demonstration, 
furnished  entertainment  for  the  crowd.  Fred 
Staneck,  four  times  national  husking  champion,  was 
present.  n.  m.  w. 


The  Christmas  Rose 

In  a  sheltered  nook  in  our  Southern  New  York 
rock  garden  the  first  buds  of  the  Christmas  rose  un¬ 
fold  in  all  their  pristine  loveliness  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  few  mild  January  days.  IIow  welcome 
are  these  first  flowers  of  the  New  Year,  and  what 
exclamations  of  surprise  they  draw  from  visitors  un¬ 
familiar  with  this  splendid  plant !  The  popular  name 
is  misleading,  for  the  Christmas  rose  is  not  a  rose 
at  all,  nor  does  it  even  belong  to  the  same  family 
of  plants  as  the  Queen  of  Flowers.  Botanists  and 
gardeners  know  the  plant  as  Helleborus  niger  and 
it  claims  kinship  with  the  Clematis  and  columbine, 
for  it  is  a  member  of  the  great  family  Ranunculaceae. 

A  native  of  rocky  places  in  Europe,  it  is  perhaps 
best  adapted  to  cultivation  in  the  rock  garden,  but 
with  a  little  care  can  be  induced  to 
thrive  in  any  sheltered  position  pro¬ 
vided  its  simple  requirements  are  met. 

These  are  a  deep  soil  containing  a  very 
abundant  supply  of  humus  or  rotted 
leaf  mold,  ample  supplies  of  moisture 
to  maintain  the  soil  always  moist  but 
never  boggy,  and  some  light  shade  from 
the  intensity  of  the  Summer  sun.  The 
Helleborus  is  one  of  those  subjects 
which  resent  disturbance  at  the  root, 
and  so  when  a  clump  is  well  established 
it  should  not  be  moved  unless  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary.  If  happily  situated  it 
will  bloom  with  increasing  bountiful¬ 
ness  with  passing  years. 

The  flowers  are  about  2%  inches  in 
diameter,  and  are  pure  white.  They 
are  borne  singly  on  stout  stems  which 
spring  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  and 
provide  a  succession  of  bloom  through 
Winter  and  early  Spring.  The  foliage 
is  attractive,  palmately  divided,  of 
rather  leathery  texture,  and  dark  green  in  color. 

Propagation  is  usually  effected  by  means  of  divis¬ 
ion  of  old  plants  in  the  Fall.  Seed  may  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  but  it  takes  three  years  to  secure 
plants  of  flowering  size.  While  the  Christmas  rose 
is  quite  hardy,  we  find  it  advisable  to  protect  the 
blooms  by  covering  the  plants  with  a  box  during 
severe  weather.  t.  h.  everett,  n.  d.  h. 


Locust  for  Fence  Posts 

As  one  drives  over  the  nills  from  Warsaw,  N.  Y., 
toward  Buffalo  a  fine  black  locust  plantation  may  be 
observed  on  a  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  about 
one  mile  east  of  Varysburg.  This  plantation  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  county  farm  and  the  story  of  how  it 
was  established  will  be  of  interest. 

About  30  years  ago  the  county  farm  superintend¬ 
ent  saw  the  growing  need  for  post  material  to  keep 
up  the  fences  on  the  county  farm.  He  was  a  native 
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most  invariably  develop  spot,  while  those  fruits 
picked  while  still  very  hard,  and  not  so  large,  keep 
well  under  good  storage  conditions,  with  little  or  no 
spot.  That  is  something  well  worth  remembering, 
as  there  is  no  cure  for  Jonathan  spot,  no  spray 
preventive. 

Those  storage  houses  were  each  built  into  a  side- 
hill,  so  that  there  was  a  grade  driveway  on  the  lower 
side,  but  the  upper  side  and  part  of  each  end  pro¬ 
tected  from  freezing  by  earth  walls.  One  was  of 
solid  concrete,  with  tiles  inserted  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals  at  the  bottom  of  the  walls  for  air  intakes,  and 
a  cupola  built  on  top  of  the  concrete  top  for  ventila¬ 
tion,  thus  insuring  a  constant  draft  of  air  through 
the  building.  The  tile  ducts  were  so  arranged  that 
they  could  be  shut  in  severe  weather.  This  house, 
40xGO,  was  cheaply  constructed,  as  the  man  used  the 
gravel  dug  from  the  hill,  plus  cords  of  field  stones, 
and  hauled  his  cement  direct  from  the  mill  at  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  barrel.  He  was  hauling  his  produce  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  brought  back  a  load  of  cement  each  trip. 

The  other  storage  house  is  far  larger,  two  stories 
in  height,  with  the  basement  used  for  storage,  and 
the  upper  story  for  sorting  and  packing,  plus  storage 
for  packages.  The  basement  is  built  of  tile  walls. 
Hollow  tiles  eight  inches  wide,  four  inches  thick, 
with  four  air  lines  in  each  tile,  were  used  for  the 
inner  wall.  An  outer  wall  of  four-inch  hollow  tile 
was  laid  with  a  dead  air  space  two  inches  wide  be¬ 
tween  the  two  walls  and  this  space  filled  with  a 
fibrous  product  manufactured  especially  for  insula¬ 
tion.  It  took  nine  tons  of  this  to  fill  the  space, 
which  gives  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  basement. 
The  upper  story  is  of  frame  construction,  high 
enough  for  a  balcony  to  hold  empty  packages.  The 
basement  wall  has  a  number  of  air  doors  three  feet 
wide  and  four  feet  high  which  may  be  opened  at 
any  angle  for  ventilation.  Two  air  ducts  lead  from 
the  basement  ceiling  up  through  the  roof,  thus  cre¬ 
ating  a  strong  draft.  When  I  visited  this  house  over 
5.000  bushels  of  apples  were  stored  in  tub  bushels, 
crates  and  bins  with  slatted  bottoms  while  hun¬ 
dreds  of  bushels  had  been  sold. 

The  apple-grower  must  do  one  of  two  things.  He 
must  market  his  fruit  at  the  time  when  every  other 
grower  is  trying  to  find  a  market,  or  build  a  storage 
house  so  that  he  may  hold  the  fruit  until  the  mar¬ 
ket  rises.  Obviously,  when  he  comes  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  fellow  growers  all  over  the  nation  in  early 
or  late  Fall,  he  must  accept  the  price  offered  by  the 
buyer,  or  allow  his  fruit  to  rot  in  piles.  That  price 
is  all  too  often  below  cost  of  production,  but  it  must 
be  taken  to  salvage  as  much  as  possible.  Building  a 
storage  house  makes  him  independent  of  the  buyer 
as  he  maj  hold  his  product  for  weeks  or  months. 

Every  grower  has  noticed  that  prices 
are  extremely  low  at  picking  time,  but 
gradually  rise  as  the  weeks  go  by  until 
very  fair  prices  prevail.  These  insu¬ 
lated  air  storage  houses  seem  to  solve 
the  problem.  I  have  purposely  given 
two  examples,  for  few  growers  can  af¬ 
ford  to  build  expensive  houses.  The  one 
I  described  so  fully  cost  over  $4,000 
with  the  owner  doing  most  of  the  work 
himself,  with  the  aid  of  his  boys.  The 
•other  house  cost  far  below  that,  the 
cost  being  almost  entirely  for  labor  in 
excavating  and  putting  up  the  walls  of 
concrete.  Only  common  labor  was  re¬ 
quired  at  low  wages  which  prevail  now 
for  this  type  of  labor.  There  was  some 
cost  for  cement  and  reinforcing  rods, 
but  that  was  negligible  considering  the 
extent  of  the  house,  40x60,  but  of  only 
one  story.  Anyone  could  vary  the  size 
to  suit  his  needs,  while  there  are  few 
farms  without  a  slope  upon  which  it 
could  be  built.  The  work  could  be  done  at  odd  times 
with  little  hiring  necessary. 

There  is  another  outlet  for  the  apple-grower  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  home-canning  plant,  supplemented  by  a 
small  cider  mill.  This  plant,  too.  may  vary  in  size 
to  suit  the  grower.  It  would  have  a  by-product  of 
apple  jelly,  sweet  or  pasteurized  cider,  canned  ap¬ 
ples,  with  the  best  marketed  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  at  a  quality  price.  This  would  be  a  home  plant 
entirely,  with  the  family  doing  all  the  work,  so  it 
would  be  comparatively  inexpensive.  It  is  such  a 
plant  which  I  hope  in  time  to  have  on  my  own  farm. 

My  500  young  trees  looked  small  when  compared 
with  the  50  acres  of  big  trees  on  the  farm  I  visited, 
hut  if  I  have  a  small  orchard,  I  have,  too,  a  small 
expense  as  compared  with  the  big  orchard.  The  man 
with  the  ->0  acres  of  apples  and  the  big  storage  house 
told  me  that  he  had  to  watch  things  closely  to  break 
even  or  make  a  small  profit.  He  said  that  a  man  who 
begins  to  slip  a  little  finds  it  hard  to  stop  slipping. 


of  the  town  of  Middlebury,  located  about  10  miles 
northeast  of  the  county  farm.  In  Middlebury  much 
of  the  soil  is  of  limestone  origin,  and  black  locust, 
grows  well  on  limestone  soils.  The  superintendent 
knowing  the  value  of  black  locust  for  posts  decided 
to  start  a  plantation  of  it  at  the  county  farm.  At 
that  time  no  black  locust  seedlings  were  available 
from  the  conservation  department.  This  did  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  project,  however,  and  the  farm 
superintendent  dug  and  pulled  up  seedlings  around 
black  locust  trees  on  his  farm  in  Middlebury.  These 
seedlings  were  taken  to  the  county  farm  and  trans- 


The  Christmas  Bose  in  Bloom 

planted  on  the  top  of  the  hill  shown  in  the  picture. 

The  locust  plantation  was  started  in  1003  and  it 
has  been  a  very  successful  plantation.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  practically  all  of  the  posts  in  the  fences  on 
the  county  farm  are  posts  that  were  cut  on  this  plan¬ 
tation.  In  addition  to  this  a  thrifty  stand  of  black 
locust  still  remains. 

The  hill  where  this  plantation  was  started  is  no 
doubt  of  limestone  origin.  Many  of  the  soils  in  this 
section  were  formed  from  material  brought  in  by  the 
glacier  and,  since  limestone  outcrops  less  than  20 
miles  north,  this  transported  material  contained  a 
good  deal  of  limestone. 

After  the  first  few  years  this  plantation  was  pas¬ 
tured.  This  has  made  it  impossible  for  sprout 
growth  to  start  from  the  stumps  where  posts  were 


Black  Locust  Plantation  in  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y. 

cut.  It  seems  likely  that  the  proper  fencing  of  such 
a  plantation  would  permit  sprouts  to  start  from  the 
stumps  and  with  proper  management  these  could 
also  be  grown  into  excellent  posts.  l.  h.  w. 


Air  Cooled  Storage  Houses 

Several  air-cooled  storage  houses  have  been  in¬ 
spected  lately  but,  before  I  tell  you  about  them,  you 
will  be  interested  in  a  discovery  passed  on  to  me  by 
a  lifelong  apple-grower.  Jonathans  are  of  excellent 
quality  and  bring  a  high  price,  but  are  susceptible 
to  a  high  degree  of  Jonathan  spot  which  develops  in 
storage.  It  is  a  black  spot,  pitted  with  a  discolored 
portion  of  apple  under  it  which  utterly  spoils  the 
apple  for  market,  although  the  injury  is  not  deep. 
This  man  has  discovered  that  Jonathan  spot  always 
develops  upon  those  apples  which  have  been  allowed 
to  tree  ripen  to  full  maturity.  The  tree-ripened  ap¬ 
ples  grow  extra  large  as  they  hang  so  late,  but  al¬ 
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An  exceptionally  warm  Fall  with  much 
rain  makes  Fall  plowing  impossible.  Land 
plowed  too  wet  in  Fall  does  hot  bake  like 
Spring  plowing  but  even  so  it  is  bad 
practice  to  plow  when  soil  is  quite  wet. 
Cows,  hogs  and  sboats  are  selling  at  the 
lowest  prices  in  many  years.  Ilay  and 
grain  is  down  to  below  pre-war  levels. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  feed  stuffs  as 
compared  with  the  shortage  last  year. 
Self-sown  lettuce  and  radish  seed  came 
on  with  a  new  crop,  because  of  so  much 
•warm  rain,  while  an  occasional  rose  is  in 
bloom  while  the  calendar  says  it  is  snow 
time.  County  and  State  road  gangs  do¬ 
ing  their  usual  stunts  of  rebuilding  boners 
—by  boners  I  mean  unnecessary  curves, 
too  narrow  roads  for  traffic,  too  narrow 
bridges,  etc.  Too  early  to  prune,  too  wet 
to  plow,  baby  and  I  spending  much  time 
together.  L.  b.  kebek. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


N.  J.  Horticulturists  Meet 

Agreeable  surprises  characterized  the 
57th  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society,  which  was 
held  at  Atlantic  City  December  2-4.  The 
attendance  was  unusually  good,  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  fruit  on  display  was  better  than 
expected  and  those  attending  the  meetings 
seemed  unusually  interested  in  what  they 
heard.  „ 

President  R.  P.  Hulsart,  of  Manas- 
quan,  opend  the  meeting  on  Wednesday 
morning,  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Lipman,  director 
of  the  Station  gave  the  first,  address,  llie 
Relation  of  Fertilizers  to  Soil  Improve¬ 
ment.”  There  is  widespread  interest  at 
the  present  time  among  New  Jersey  fruit¬ 
growers  in  the  subjects  of  soil  fertility 
and  the  importance  of  organic  matter  m 
the  soil.  Growers  were  heard  discussing 
Dr.  Lipman’s  remarks  up  to  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  on  Friday.  .  .  ,  , 

H.  R.  Cox,  extension  agronomist,  fol¬ 
lowed  Dr.  Lipman  and  discussed  “The 
Relation  of  Green  Manure  Crops  to  Soil 
Improvement.”  He  said  that  it  has  been 
fully  proved  that  green  manure  crops  may 
be  used  as  substitutes  for  stable  manure 
if  lime  and  fertilizers  are  efficiently  used. 
New  Jersey  farmers  who  formerly  used 
immense  quantities  of  stable  manure  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  now  produce 
high  yields  of  truck  crops  on  soils  where 
the  humus  supply  is  maintained  by  turn¬ 
ing  under  green  manure  crops. 

The  fruit  insect  and  disease  session  oc¬ 
cupied  Wednesday  afternoon.  Dr.  T.  J. 
Headlee,  entomologist  at  the  station  out¬ 
lined  the  season’s  experiences  with  in¬ 
sects,  and  especially  with  codling  moth, 
which  was  unusually  bad.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Martin,  plant  pathologist,  discussed  the 
relation  of  weather  and  spray  materials 
to  disease  control  and  spray  injury. 

Many  different  kinds  of  fruit  washers 
and  cleaners  for  the  removal  of  spray 
residue  have  been  tried  in  New  Jersey  so 
there  was  considerable  interest  in  the  re¬ 
ports  of  growers  giving  personal  experi¬ 
ences  with  five  different  models.  The 
Cutler-Moe  washer  was  discussed  _  by 
Paul  Burk,  Beverly,  and  J.  C.  Hendrick¬ 
son,  Middletown.  The  homemade  washer 
was  reported  on  by  A.  R.  Kohler,  Mickle- 
ton,  and  R.  H.  Allen,  Glassboro.  C.  B. 
Lewis,  Riverton,  gave  his  experiences 
with  the  new  Bean  washer,  and  Robert 
Haines  III,  Moorestown,  told  of  his  re¬ 
sults  with  the  old  Bean  washer.  The 
Niagara-Rex  Cleaner  was  discussed  by 
Lewis  W.  Barton,  Marlton,  and  Louis 
Becker,  Morganville.  One  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  things  coming  out  in  this  discussion 
was  Mr.  Hendrickson’s  use  of  the  washer 
in  cleaning  penpers  and  tomatoes  for  mar¬ 
ket.  He  found  the  machine  quite  practi¬ 
cal  for  this  purpose  as  it  did  not  cause 
excessive  bruising  but  did  markedly  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  of  the  product 
which  had  been  picked  after  a  rain  and 
so  was  spattered  with  sand  and  dirt. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program  Thurs- 
day  was  one  by  Prof.  M.  A.  Blake,  chief 
in  horticulture  at  the  Station,  entitled 
“Some  Indicators  of  the  Effect  of  Fay- 
orable  and  Unfavox’able  Soil  and  Climatic 
Conditions  on  the  Growth  of  Stayman. 
This  was  particularly  timely  since  the 
Stayman  apple  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  varieties  in  the  State  has  been 
found  to  be  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  m 
the  proper  growing  status..  A  round  table 
discussion  of  new  varieties  was  leu  by 
Prof.  A.  J.  Farley  and  participated  in  by 
a  number  of  growers.  Prof.  M._  A.  Blake, 
in  discussing  the  season  at  which  an  ap¬ 
ple  tree  can  utilize  fertilizers  most  effec¬ 
tively  brought  out  the  fact  that  nitrates 
were  absorbed  and  converted  into  proteins 
very  rapidly  in  the  early  Spring  and  that 
most  of  the  growth  should  be  completed 
by  June  20.  Over  vegetative  trees  usual¬ 
ly  have  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
their  tissues  during  the  growing  season. 
It  is  useless  to  try  to  slow  down  growth 
in  such  trees  by  growing  a  cover  crop, 
since  the  cover  crop  cannot  remove  the 
nitrogen  from  the  tree  and  it  will  remain 
over  vegetative  throughout  the  season. 
The  addition  of  nitrogen  to  trees  grow¬ 
ing  in  sand  was  evident  in  four  days, 
showing  up  as  darker  green  color  of  the 
leaves.  This  means  that  a  very  quick,  ef¬ 
fect  may  be  expected  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  readily  soluble  nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilizer,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda  or  am¬ 
monium  sulphate.  It  has  also  been  found 
that  plants  will  not  use  ammonia  directly 
in  an  acid  soil  although  nitrate  can  be 
utilized  under  such  conditions. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  Dr.  Lipman 
opened  the  session  with  a  talk  on  the 
present  and  pending  changes  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  production  in  New  Jersey.  Inis 
talk  was  followed  by  a  round  table  dis¬ 
cussion  of  auction  markets  including  short 
talks  by  William  Iv.  Hookstra,  secretary 


of  the  Co-operative  Growers’  Association  : 
Beverly,  Ralph  Stackey,  president  of 
the  Glassboro  Auction  Market  ;  Howard 
Sheppard,  president  of  the  Cedar- 
ville  Auction  Market;  Dr.  W.  G.  Meal, 
extension  economist  in  marketing,  and 
Frank  Estadt  and  Morris  April,  two  buy¬ 
ers  at  the  auction  markets.  Sales  over 
most  of  the  blocks  are  showing  a  consid¬ 
erable  increase  and  the  growers  in  most 
cases  are  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
their  sales.  One  of  the  things  which  was 
mentioned  by  several  of  the  speakers  was 
the  desirability  of  inspection  at  the  auc¬ 
tions  in  order  to  secure  uniformly  honest 
packs.  Almost  40,000  packages  were  in¬ 
spected  and  sold  under  TT.  S.  grades  at 
the  Cedarville  block  in  1930. 

On  Friday  morning  the  session  opened 
with  a  talk  on  the  possibilities  of  small- 
fruit  production  in  New  Jersey  by  Prof. 
•T.  II.  Clark,  associate  pomologist  at  the 
Station.  New  Jersey  already  lias  quite  a 
large  small-fruit  industry  and  has  sold  to 
the  fresh-fruit  trade  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Only  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  New  Jersey  berries  are  canned 
or  frozen,  in  contrast  to  some  of  the  other 
important  berry  States.  New  Jersey 
growers  may  expect  increasing  competi¬ 
tion  from  other  districts  but  their  near¬ 
ness  to  market  is  an  advantage  not  easily 
overcome.  Too  many  growers,  however, 
are  trying  to  raise  berries  on  an  extensive 
scale,  whereas  the  nature  of  these  fruits 
is  such  that  they  demand  rather  intensive 
culture  for  the  production  of  a  high- 
quality  commodity.  If  the  general  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  the  public  gets  back  some¬ 
where  near  normal  the  outlook  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  quantity  of  well-grown  and  well- 
packed  New  Jersey  berries  is  good. 

W.  W.  Oley,  chief,  bureau  of  markets, 
N.  J.  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  just  recently  completed  a  survey  of 
the  southern  peach  districts  for  the  N.  J. 
State  Horticultural  Society.  He  reported 
that  considerable  planting  was  taking 
place  in  several  Southern  States  but  that 
almost  all  of  these  new  plantings  were  of 
early  varieties.  This  was  encouraging  to 
the  New  Jersey  growers  because  these 
early  varieties  will  be  off  the  market  be¬ 
fore  New  Jersey  peaches  are  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  whereas  Southern  Elbertas  do  com¬ 
pete  directly  with  early  varieties  from  the 
North. 

Further  talks  on  peaches  were  made  by 
Prof.  M.  A.  Blake  and  Charles  D.  Bar¬ 
ton,  their  subjects  being,  respectively, 
“Some  Facts  and  Observations  on  the 
New  Jersey  Situation”  and  “The  Rela¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Experiment  Station  Seed¬ 
lings  to  Present  Plantings  and  Future 
Production  in  New  Jersey.” 

During  Wednesday  afternoon  and 
Thursday  morning,  a  vegetable  session 
was  run  concurrently  with  the  fruit  ses¬ 
sion.  The  Wednesday  afternoon  session 
was  particularly  well  attended  since  the 
main  subject  for  discussion  was  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  buying  can-house  tomatoes  by 
grade.  F.  C.  Gaylord,  of  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity,  gave  the  experience  of  the  growers 
in  Indiana,  where  this  method  of  pur¬ 
chase  is  already  in  use.  Mr.  Gaylord  re¬ 
ported  the  Hoosiers  were  very  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  principle  of  buying  by 
grade. 

The  quantity  of  fruit  on  display  was 
not  as  great  as  in  former  years  but  con¬ 
sidering  the  handicaps  growers  have  been 
experiencing  this  past  Summer,  the  qual¬ 
ity  was  exceptional.  Many  of  our  old  ex¬ 
hibitors  were  with  us  again  but  several 
new  ones  were  heavy  winners  this  year. 
Some  of  those  who  are  not  really  old 
hands  at  exhibiting  but  who  won  a  large 
number  of  prizes  are  Preston  Roberts,  W. 
Walter  Gibson,  Matlack  Farm  Market, 
and  Herbert  Borden.  Mr.  Roberts  won 
a  silver  trophy  for  the  best  fancy  basket 
of  apples  in  the  show  and  a  silver  cup 
for  the  best  plate  of  apples  in  the  show. 
Mr.  Gibson  won  the  president’s  trophy 
for  having  secured  the  greatest  number  of 
points  in  the  amateur  class. 

An  unusually  fine  display  of  vegetables 
put  up  in  18-inch  square  boxes,  20  boxes 
per  entry,  was  shown.  The  Cumberland 
County  Board  of  Agriculture  put  up  the 
winning  entry  which  contained  some  of 
the  best  grown,  selected  and  arranged 
vegetables  seen.  An  extensive  sweet  po¬ 
tato  exhibit  in  two,  four  and  eiglit-tray 
classes  was  a  feature  of  the  show.  The 
two-tray  classes  were  only  for  boys  who 
belong  to  4-H  sweet  potato  clubs.  Some 
of  their  entries  would  have  done  credit  to 
exhibitors  in  the  open  classes. 

J.  H.  CLARK. 


Protection  of  Young  Apple 
Trees  from  Damage  by 
Deer 

Take  four  laths  and  stick  them  into  the 
ground,  forming  a  square  about  three  feet 
across ;  the  young  tree  being  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  square.  One  strand  of  corn 
binding  twine  is  run  around,  near  the 
fop,  from  one  lath  to  the  next  one  and 
four  16  to  18-inch  strips  of  white  cotton 
cloth  two  inches  wide  are  suspended  from 
the  twine,  one  between  each  pair  of 
laths.  No  scent,  chemical  or  other  sub¬ 
stance  is  applied  to  any  part  of  the  out¬ 
fit. 

This  method  has  been  tried  by  George 
S.  Goldie,  Oakdale,  Conn.,  and  has  proved 
effective  after  trying  many  other  deer  re- 
pellants.  Mr.  Goldie  has  70  young  apple 
trees  scattered  throughout  his  orchard  of 
older  trees.  The  young  trees  have  been 


set  two  years  and  not  one  of  them  shows 
any  sign  of  having  been  molested  by 
deer.  There  are  plenty  of  fallen  apples 
lying  on  the  ground  under  the  older  trees 
and  signs  indicating  that  deer  feed  there, 
are  abundant. 

Mr.  Goldie  states  that  twice  prior  to 
the  setting  of  the  present  stand  he  had 
set  young  trees  to  fill  vacancies  and  that 
on  both  occasions  the  trees  had  been 
totally  destroyed  by  deer. 

J.  W.  TITCOMB. 

Supt.  Connecticut  Board  of  Fisheries 
and  Game. 


N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society  Centennial 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  will  be 
celebrated  in  the  Assembly  parlor  of  the 
Capitol,  Albany,  January  20.  It  will  con¬ 
clude  with  a  dinner,  at  which  the  speak¬ 
ers  will  he  Governor  Roosevelt  and  Ar¬ 
thur  M.  Hyde,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Liberty  II.  Bailey  will  be  toastmaster. 

Berne  A.  Pyrlte,  Commissioner  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Flick,  State  His¬ 
torian,  have  co-operated  with  the  society 
in  completing  arrangements. 

Speakers  at  business  sessions  will  in¬ 
clude  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  director  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva ;  Dr.  Cornelius  Betten,  acting 
dean  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
and  Henry  S.  Manley,  counsel  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 


“Are  you  folks  saving  anything?” 
“Well,  not  exactly,  but  we  have  quit 
spending  money  we  haven’t  got.” — Credit 
Lost. 
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RED 

CLOVER 


Positively  home  grown  seed  from  sections  where 
the  hardiest  clover  is  raised.  Carefully  selected. 
Thoroughly  cleaned  over  our  own  mills.  Scott’s 
seed  is  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Write  for  quo¬ 
tations  on  Red  Clover,  Alsike,  Mammoth  and  all 
other  field  seeds.  Prices  lowest  in  our  history. 
Above  all  ask  for  a  free  copy  of  Scott’s  Field 
Seed  Guide,  (72  pages)  which  tells  “How  to 
Know  Good  Seed.” 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  612  We  Pay  the  Freight  Marysville.  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY 

PDflCITC  With  strong  healthy 
■  **vrilw  Plants  at  lower  cost. 
NEW  complete  Berry  Book  tells 
all.  It’s  FREE.  WRITE  NOW. 

RAYNER  BROS. 

Box  5  Salisbury,  Md. 


varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  beautifiers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  91.  Floral 
Booklet  FI1EF.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Maeedon,  N.  Y. 


Your  garden  will  produce  better 
quality  vegetables  and  more  of  them 
—  finer  flowers  of  more  brilliant 
colors  and  in  greater  profusion  — 
when  you  plant  Isbell’s  Bell  Brand 
Northern  Grown  Seeds.  Why  risk 
a  season’s  effort  on  seeds  you  are 
not  sure  of  wheny  ou  can  get  Isbell’s 
Dependable  Seeds  at  no  greater 
cost.  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual  tells  you 
about  quality  seeds  and  how  to  grow 
quality  vegetables,  flowers  and 
farm  crops.  Profusely  illustrated 
in  colors  and  reproductions  of  ac-  J 
tual  photographs.  Write  for  your 
copy  today.  It  is  free.  A  postcard  will 
bring  it  or  use  the  coupon  below. 

wiMismsSM  , 

ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers  f 

160  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.  (ll-A)  | 
Send  me  Isbell’s  New  Seed  Annual  f 

Name - ........... - J 

Address.—..— .............. — — - — — - § 

< - - - } 


At 

Greatly 
Reduced 

aot  Prices 

Buy  direct  of  52-year  estab¬ 
lished  nursery  with  nation-wide 
reputation  for  square  dealing 
and  integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  our  new  1932  economy  plan 
catalog  which  permits  us  to  sell 
at  greatly  reduced  prices 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
324  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


THIS  BAND 

stops  destructive 
climbing  insects 

Why  let  insects  climb  your 
trees  or  grapevines  and  destroy 
3  . — ft  I  O  1  buds,  foliage  and  fruit.  Stop 
1  ~  them  with  Tree  Tanglefoot. 

This  sticky  compound  is  easy 
to  apply  with  a  wooden  pad¬ 
dle — outlasts  substitutes  lO 
to  20  times— is  effective  three 
to  four  months.  Better  than 
wax  for  grafting  operations. 
Good  too  for  sealing  tree  cuts, 
wounds  and  cavities.  Keep 
■j  —  y.  Tree  Tanglefoot  on  hand.  Sold 

A  I  at  seed,  hardware  and  drug 

stores.  Buy  nowl 
Send  for  interesting  booklet 
on  insects 

TREE  TANGLEFOOT 

THE  TANGLEFOOT  COMPANY 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


A  FRAME  *1.0 

AS  LOW  AS 


Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

AWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  teed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


-n — rtimv  ALFALFA  SEED,  $5.00:  Grimm 
*  M  Alfalfa,  $8.00:  White  Sweet  Clover,  $8.00:  Red 
Clover,  $9.50;  Alsike,  $8.50.  All  fiO  lb.  bushel.  Return 
seed  if  not  satisfied,  CEO,  BOWMAN,  Concordia  Kansas. 
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Annuals 

in  a  Rock  Garden? 

When,  if  ever,  should  annuals  be 
planted  in  the  rock  garden?  If  you 
turn  to  page  63,  of  the  1932  edition 
of  Dreer’s  Garden  Book,  you  will 
find  the  answer  by  this  acknow¬ 
ledged  authority. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  the  famous 
Garden  Book  now.  Enjoy  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  being  able  to  speak  with 
confidence  of  your  own  plants  and 
flowers.  And  watch  the  effect  of  the 
simple  statement,  "That  is  what 
Dreer’s  Garden  Book  says!” 

The  Garden  Book  will  be  sent  free 
on  request  to  those  interested  in 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  roses, 
perennial  plants,  etc. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

Dept. 1306  Spring  Carden  St..  Philadelphia 


DREER’S 


Grow 


Every  year  Burpee’s 
Annual  Garden  Book 
isawai ted  with  special 
interest  for  it  is  al¬ 
ways  a  source  of  new 
and  interesting  information  as  well  as  being  the  world’s 
greatest  garden  guide.  The  1932  Book  is  now  ready. 
It’s  FREE.  Write  for  it  today.  It  describes  all  the 
best  vegetables  and  ilowers  including  117  NEW  varie¬ 
ties.  Best  quality  seeds  as  low  as  five  and  ten  cents  a 
packet.  Hundreds  of  pictures.  Planting  information. 
Luther  Burbank  said:  ‘Your  catalog  is  a  gem.  I 
always  refer  anyone  asking 
for  seeds  to  your  firm  as  I 
consider  your  house  the  most 
reliable  retail  house  in  the 
world.'’  IV rite  today  for 
your  free  Book.  It  you 
send  10  cents  we  will  send 
you  a  regular  35  cent 
packet  of  the  beautiful 
new  Marigold  Guinea 
Gold. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

247  Burpee  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


SWEET 

CLOVER 

The  Universal  Plant  —  Grows  anywhere.  Builds  up 
worn-out  pastures  and  meadows.  Adapted  to  any 
climate;  resistant  to  weeds;  will  furnish  five  times 
more  pasture  than  the  ordinary  mixed  grasses;  thrives 
well  during  the  hot,  dry  summer  months.  Now 
about  one-third  the  price  of  Red  Clover.  Write  for 
free  copy  of  our  new  Seed  Guide,  the  best  book  we 
have  ever  offered.  Tells  how  to  avoid  weeds. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  312  We  Pay  the  Freight  Marysville,  Ohio 


I  FLOWER  SEED  CATALOG  WITH 
VALUABLE  REBATE  COUPON 

New  low  prices.  148  pages  offer¬ 
ing  many  new,  quality- grown 
vegetable  seeds.  Many  new 
varieties  of  Flower  Seeds  and  plants. 

Freely  illustrated  ...  16  pages  in 
full  color.  Send  now  for  your  copy  and  Free  rebate 
coupon,  good  for  25c  on  your  first  purchase  of  $2or  more. 
Write/or  your  copy  today ,  to 

■  THE  T  EM  PL  I  N  BRADLEY  COMPANY 


572  3  Detroit  Ave. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


I 


Illustrates  and  describes  the  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  varieties  including  our  guaran¬ 
teed  MASTODON.  Also  offers  finest 
quality  Raspberry  and  Small  Fruit 
'lants.  Grape  Vines,  Fruit  Trees  and  Or¬ 
namentals,  at  lowest  possible  prices. 
$3.00  PER  THOUSAND,  and  Up 

buys  DASS'  bia-rootod,  hardy,  northern  -  grown 
strawberry  plants  that  will  thrive  and  produce  big  anywhere.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  plants —  of  any  kind  —  write  at  once  for  our  catalog. 

DASS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  14,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
New  Lozver  Prices. 
Townsend’s  20th  Century  Catalog. 
Fully  Illustrates  in  colors, 

|  and  truthfully  describes 
1  the  most  up-to-date  vatie- 
1  ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
'etc.  This  valuable  Book  isFitEF. 
—SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 
names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
Coupon  for  tl.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Da  V  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
I  I  tells  how.  Describes  best 
varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$2.95  PER  lOOO  AND  UP 

Heavy  rooted.  Hardy,  Northern  grown 
stock.  Fully  guaranteed.  Buy  direct  from 
us.  Save  money.  Abo  full  line  Raspberry,, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Bulbs,  Etc.,  at  lowest  prices.  Send 
for  new  catalog,  it’s  FREE. 

J.N.Rokely  &  Son, Box  IQ  Bridgman.Mich 
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Flowers,  Shrubs  and  Other 
Ornamentals 

Holly  and  Its  Culture 

This  holiday  time  I  have  been  so  in¬ 
terested  in  the  decorations  of  the  decidu¬ 
ous  holly,  Ilex  opaca.  Would  you  give 
some  information  regarding  it?  I  think 
it  is  hard  to  transplant,  and  also  think 
it  needs  wet  feet.  What  of  the  germina¬ 
tion  of  berries?  F.  c.  w. 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

The  evergreen  hollies  grow  best  in 
rich,  well-drained  soil,  and  preferably  in 
a  partly  shaded  situation.  Several  of 
the  deciduous  kinds  prefer  a  moist, 
swampy  soil,  but  not  Ilex  opaca  or  I. 
Aquifolium,  the  latter  being  the  Euro¬ 
pean  holly.  Most  hollies  grow  slowly, 
and  are  not  easily  transplanted  when  of 
large  size.  The  best  time  for  transplant¬ 
ing  is  in  early  Fall,  when  the  young  wood 
has  almost  ripened,  or  in  Spring  just  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  start  into  new  growth. 
Most  of  the  leaves  should  be  stripped 
from  I.  opaca  or  I.  Aquifolium  when 
transplanted.  This  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  Wild  holly  may  be  transplanted 
when  treated  in  this  way,  especially  if 
pruned  as  well. 

Holly  may  be  grown  from  seeds, 
which  usually  do  not  germinate  until  the 
second  year.  It  is  customary  to  stratify 
the  seeds  over  Winter,  then  sow  in 
Spring.  However,  seedlings  are  uncer¬ 
tain,  because  the  flowers  are  dioecious, 
and  you  may  get  a  specimen  that  does 
not  hear  berries.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
wise  to  set  both  staminate  and  pistillate 
plants,  to  insure  pollination.  The  pistil¬ 
late  plants  bear  the  berries.  In  nursery 
practice,  it  is  customary  to  graft  scions 
from  berry-bearing  speciments  upon  seed¬ 
lings,  or  to  make  cuttings  under  glass. 


How  to  Grow  Mistletoe 

Mistletoe  is  not  planted  by  hand ;  it  is 
planted  by  woodpeckers  in  apple  and 
poplar  trees.  As  substitute  for  wood¬ 
pecker  take  a  %-ineh  leather  punch, 
punch  holes  through  bark  and  %-inch  in 
the  wood,  on  the  top  side  of  the  bough. 
Drop  a  berry  in  each  hole,  and  when  the 
sap  goes  up  in  the  Spring  it  will  fertilize 
the  seed,  and  about  the  middle  of  May 
two  little  leaves  close  together  will  begin 
to  appear.  Do  not  bore  holes  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  as  it  will  not  grow 
there.  Choose  boughs  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  tree.  In  1909,  in  Maryland,  I  plant¬ 
ed  mistletoe  as  stated  above,  and  had  40 
per  cent  living  plants.  James  yibert. 

Pennsylvania. 


Culure  of  the  Daphne 

Can  you  tell  me  about  propagating  and 
cultivation  of  the  Daphnes?  F.  E.  d. 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 

There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of 
Daphne  mostly  ornamental  shrubs  or 
woody  plants  with  fragrant  flowers.  Most 
of  the  evergreen  species  require  a  milder 
climate  than  the  Northern  States,  but  D. 
Mezereum,  with  early  fragrant  lilac 
flowers,  D.  Blagayana,  and  D.  Cneorum, 
are  hardy  in  the  North.  D.  Cneorum, 
low  and  trailing  in  habit,  is  a  favorite 
plant  for  the  rock  garden;  it  bears  gar¬ 
lands  of  fragrant  pink  flowers  very  early 
in  the  season.  Daphnes  thrive  in  a  well- 
drained  light  soil ;  some  of  them  like 
shade,  hut  D.  Cneorum  prefers  sun. 
Daphne  odora  is  a  charming  greenhouse 
shrub  from  China  and  Japan ;  it  is  not 
hardy  in  the  North,  but  is  often  grown  in 
conservatories.  The  flowers,  which  vary 
from  white  to  purple  and  red,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fragrant. 

Daphnes  may  be  propagated  by  seeds, 
sown  soon  after  maturity  or  after  strati¬ 
fying,  but  they  usually  germinate  slowly. 
Layers  put  down  in  Spring  and  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  plant  the  following  sea¬ 
son.  after  well  rooted,  are  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Cuttings  of  mature  wood  may  he 
rooted  under  glass. 


Covering  Outdoor  Plants  and  Shrubs 

The  protection  of  plants  or  shrubs  by 
covering,  while  understood  by  most  hor¬ 
ticulturists,  seems  to  be  almost  a  dead 
letter  in  practice  by  the  general  amateur, 
hut  once  these  principles  are  thoroughly 
understood,  and  the  reasons  therefor,  the 
practical  covering  and  protection  becomes 
a  very  simple  matter.  It  should  be  plain¬ 
ly  understood  at  the  start  that  what  in¬ 
jures  most  plants  and  shrubs  in  "Winter 
are  the  cold  driving  winds  and  the  alter¬ 
nate  or  mild  days  of  a  really  warm  sun¬ 
shine.  and  it  is  these  two  extremes  that 
usually  do  the  harm.  Anything  therefore 
that  lessens  these  will  be  of  a  decided 
benefit  to  growing  shrubs  or  plants  of  any 
kind,  and  often  prevent  the  loss  of  really 
valuable  specimens  in  that  line.  It  will 
therefore  be  easily  seen  that  it  is  not  the 
thickness  of  the  covering  that  always 
counts,  but  almost  exactly  the  contrary, 
as  any  light  covering  that  keeps  out  most 
of  the  wind  and  sun  will  usually  prove 
the  more  effective  and  satisfactory  in 
their  preservation.  Thus  a  light  cover¬ 
ing  of  burlap  or  a  light  covering  of  ever¬ 
green  boughs  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
a  heavier  material  except  in  an  extremely 
cold  climate,  and  it  will  he  found  that 
anything  that  prevents  the  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  will  give  the  best 
results.  If  forest  leaves  are  used  care 
should  therefore  be  used  not  to  tramp  or 
pack  them  down  too  tightly  hut  have  them 
kept  in  place  rather  by  light  evergreen 
boughs  or  ordinary  light  twigs  or 
branches. 

In  the  ease  of  large  shrubs  or  roses 
which  are  only  half  hardy,  and  which 


Price — We  believe  that  you  can  buy  no  better  seeds 
than  ours  at  any  price.  Many  gardeners  often  pay  as 
high  a  price  as  possible  with  the  idea  that  the  quality 
of  seed  is  assured  by  the  high  price  paid.  This  is  by 
no  means  always  so.  Our  prices  are  very  moderate 
considering  that  we  offer  only  seeds  of  the  highest 
quality. 

'Will  you  not  let  us  send  you  our  catalogues  ?  We 
have  two  of  them,  one  for  the  market  garden  and  the  u„. 
other  for  the  home  (private  garden.)  We  are  offer- 

ing  some  outstanding  new  varieties  of  both  vegetables - 

and  flowers.  We  know  that  you  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  them. 


Vitality — Quality — Price 


These  three  things  are  what  the  gardener  wants  to 
know  about  the  seed  he  buys. 


Vitality  — HARRIS  SEEDS  are  all  tested  for  germination  and  the  percentage 
which  grows  is  marked  on  every  package.  In  our  testing  nothing  but  strong 
sprouts  are  counted.  You  not  only  can  be  sure  that  the  seed  will  grow- but  know 
just  how  thick  to  sow  it. 


Quality  — The  fact  that  market  gardeners  in  increasing 
numbers  buy  our  seed  is  the  best  proof  of  their  quality 
as  they  must  have  the  best  of  seeds  to  raise  good  crops. 
Money  cannot  be  made  on  poor  crops.  Our  customers 
pay  their  bills. 


New  Varieties  for  1932 

Conserva  Bean — Early  round  green  pods. 

High  quality. 

Pritchard's  Scarlet  Topper  Tomato — 

Brilliant  red,  heavy  yield,  fine  flavor, 
thick  meat. 


Harris'  Improved  Squash  Pepper- 

Bright  red,  sweet,  thick  flesh. 

Golden  Gem  and  Spanish  Gold 
Sweet  Corn — Two  new  varieties  of 
extreme  earliness. 


Also  new  1932  Ilower  introductions  lrom  America  and  Europe 

For  complete  descriptions  of  these  and  many  other  improved  varieties  of  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds  send  for  our  1932  catalogue— free  on  request. 

If  you  grow  vegetables  or  flowers  for  market  ask  for  our  market  gardener’s  list. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 


West  Hill  Nurseries 

Box  9,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  500  Varieties  Fruit 

and  OruamentalTrees, Shrubs, etc.  State  inspected. 
Guaranteed  true-to-nanie,  size  and  quality  repre¬ 
sented.  Our  56th  year.  CATALOG  FREE. 


JVI atone  i/s  Roses, 
\Shrubs, 


BARGAINS 
FOR  1932 

Not  in  years  have  such 
low  prices  been  quoted  -y 
on  Maloney’s  superior' 
stock — imagine,  then,  the  enormous 
values  that  you  get  now.  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Ornamentals,  Fruit,  Berries, 
Grapes— everything  for  garden  and 
orchard.  QUALITY  HIGHEST-ASK 
A  MALONEY  CUSTOMER. 

BIG  DISCOUNTS 
ON  EARLY  ORDERS 


Certified 
Apple 
Trees 

50  popularvar- 
ieties,  1  and  2 
j  ears  old,  in¬ 
cluding  much 
sought  McIntosh. 
Free  catalog  in 
natural  colors 
lists  1000  Bargains 
—helpful  hints 
on  successful 
growing.  Write 
for  your  copy 
today.  Radio— 
edueatio  nal 
talks  on  Plant¬ 
ing  -  WGY  - 
WHAM. 


Steam 

digging 

insures 

perfect 

roots 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 
165  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GROWERS  FOR  48  YEARS 


i  FRUIT 

SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS -ORNAMENTALS 

Qf  REDUCTION  from  1931  prices  in  most 
OV  JO  varieties.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm 
Flowers  and  Garden  Seeds.  We  have  500,000  fruit 
trees, evergreens, shade  trees,  etc.  New¬ 
est  varieties.  Get  free  1932  catalog  Lists 
l  everything  for  garden,  farm  ami  lawn.  Write 

-  Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House  /  ^lo^f, 
BkJflndLz'  Box  II,  Geneva.  Ohio  Ilk 

ICKS 

Garten'floral  Guide 

Choice  new  varieties,  old  favorites,  and 
all  about  growing  them.  Bare  colors, 
giant  sizes.  New  low  prices,  many  money 
saving  special  offers. 

Exquisite  flowers,  tasty  vegeta¬ 
bles— the  finest  seeds,  plants  and 
bulbs,  tested  and  guaranteed 
America’s  oldest  mail  seei 
house  and  foremost  Astei 
specialists. 

At  LEFT!  Vick’s  Farm  us 
Rochester  ABter,  largi  st, 
most  gorgeous  grown. 

These  new  1982  Books  are  !  oin 
fast — write  for  yours  today' 

Special  reward  for  early 
orders. 

_ J:ree 

JAMES  VICK.  179  Pleasant  St. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  " The  Flower  City ” 

Send  me  this  Free  Book. 

Name . 

St.  or  R.  D . 

P.  O.  sc  State . 


Alaules 


W  Chock-full  of  low  prices  on 

r  the  finest  vegetable  and  flower  V  ellll*  1 
seeds  for  farm  and  garden. 

Also  helpful  hints  for  early 
errps  and  highest  yield,  in¬ 
cluding  number  of  days  from  \YilA 
planting  to  maturity,  lnvalu-  m  m  m  J  w- 

able  for  succession  plantings.  Upi-jY#  K .  ’AL 
Write  now  to  the  ”old  reliable  W-.  AM  zANlj; 
seed  house,”  for  this  new  1932  A rii 
Book  of  Maule's  tested,  guaran-  ' 

teel  6eeds.  Then  you’ll  have 
beautiful  flowers  and  tin- 

est  vegetables  all  sum-  -  A 

”ier  and  fall. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  548  Maule  J 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Name .  I 

St.  or  R.  D . { 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Economy  is  the  Keynote 

when  these  efficient  machines  go  to  work  for  you 


The  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  Line  offers  Feed 
Grinders  made  in  three 
sizes, with  double-faced 
reversible  grinding 
plates;  Corn  Shellers 
for  hand,  engine,  or 
tractor  power;  and  En¬ 
gines,  1%,  3,  6,  and 
10  h.  p. 


At  Right  is  the  McCor¬ 
mick-  Deering  "Type  D 
Feed  Grinder  for  grain 
and  com  in  the  husk. 

The  line  also  includes 
the  new  McCormick- 
Deering  Hammer  Mill 
No.  1 — sold  complete 
•with  Cyclone  Dust  Col¬ 
lector  and  2 -Way  Bag- 

get - at  the  low  price 

of  $85  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 


McCORMICK  -  DEERING 
Engines  -  Grinders  -  Shellers 


A  FEW  dollars  invested  in  a 
new  McCormick-Deering  Feed 
Grinder,  Corn  Sheller,  and  En¬ 
gine  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
putting  your  feeding  program 
on  a  more  economical  and  effi¬ 
cient  basis  during  the  coming 
season.  These  machines  work 
in  close  harmony  to  cut  shelling 
and  grinding  costs;  they  elim¬ 
inate  bothersome  handling;  they 
enable  you  to  grind  and  shell  as 
you  go,  and  help  to  employ  off¬ 


season  days  to  good  advantage 
and  profit. 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  near  you  to  show  you 
these  practical  machines.  Exam¬ 
ine  them  closely — see  how  dur¬ 
ably  and  expertly  they  are  made. 
Consider  how  advantageous  it  is 
to  own  them.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  folders  and  read  all  about 
the  many  exclusive  features  these 
efficient  machines  offer. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  °{nt,™Zud)  Chicago,  Illinois 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft,  not  glazed  .  $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  liotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  gulf  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-titting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
boilers,  piping  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 
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HOT  BED 

C  ACU  Clear 

White  Pine 

Hardwood  Cross  Bar 

Size:  3x6 —  Glazed  —  lVs  -  $2.55— VA  -  $3.25 

Three  rows  of  glass  cheaper — Open  if  you  wish. 
Buy  Direct  from  our  Mills 
WEB15ER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO.l 
Bemis  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

savITaJoney 

Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’  USE 
Slade  in  All  Colors — For  Ail  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You — INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OI’FER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Valley 

Oilers  You 

/  Lower  Prices 
^  Finest  Quality 
freight  Paid 
/  Free  Containers 
''Credit  Terms 


at  . 

►  Money^Savmg 
Prices 

Get  your  auto,  truck 
f  and  tractor  oil  direct 
from  the  big  Valley  Oil 

Co.,  in  business  62  years.  For 
less  money  you  receive  the  finest  oil  you  ever  put  in  your 
motor.  We  pay  freight — furnish  containers  and  faucets 
free.  Liberal  Credit  terms.  Valley  has  thousands  of  satis^ 
fied  customers  who  buy  year  after  year  —  and  SAVE- 
MONEY.  Join  them  and  make  your  dollar 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  NO  PAY  ! 

Valley  Oil  is  refined  from  100%  pure  paraffin 

base  crudes.  It  must  be  good,  for  you  use  it  before  you 
pay  us.  You  are  the  judge.  We  guarantee  absolute  satis¬ 
faction  or  no  pay!  You  take  no  risk- 

e*  run  for  new  low  prices,  proof  of  performance,  and 

SEND  NOW  all  particulars.  No  obligation.  Write  today. 

VALLEY  OIL  COMPANY,  Department  321 

414  SUPERIOR  AVENUE  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

MAMMOTH 

CLOVER 

Guaranteed  True  to  Name 
Ohio  and  Michigan  grown  seed,  free  from  noxious 
weeds.  Our  prices  on  Mammoth  very  low.  Write 
for  quotations  on  Mammoth  and  Red  Clover, 
Alsike,  Sweet  and  other  field  seeds.  Above  all 
ask  for  a  free  copy  of  Scott’s  Seed  Guide,  which 
tells  “How  to  Know  Good  Seed.” 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  712  We  Pay  the  Freight  Marysville,  Ohio 


WITTE  NITE-LITE  (- *33 


CHASE  THE 


BRINGS  ONE 
TO  YOU 


Complete  Self-Contained  Unit 

A  complete  self-contained,  self¬ 
starting  unit  with  the  WITTE 
electric  light  engine  and  gen¬ 
erator.  Correctly  designed  by 
experienced  engineers,  furn¬ 
ishing  either  32  or  110  volts 
direct  to  your  lamps  or  through 
a  large  dependable  battery. 

Buy  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


GLOOM  — 

^{Jl/NSHfNES  Only  Rival 

Switch  on “Nite-Lite”  Do  away 
with  the  messy,  dangerous, 
open  flame  oil  lamps.  Enjoy  all 
the  conveniences  of  city  lights 
and  current.  Use  sweepers, per¬ 
colators,  washing  machines, 
irons  and  other  appliances. 
Send  Today  For  Speciaf  Offer 
Let  us  place  a  WITTE  “Nite- 
Lite”  with  you  on  such  liberal 
terms  that  you’ll  never  miss  the 
money.  Write  today. 

-  WORLD  S  LOWEST  PRICES 


210  V  Carson  St. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


/  WITTE 
ENGINE  WORKS 


1891  Oakland  Av. 

Kansas  C;ty.  Mo. 


stand  high  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  a  light  covering  of  ordinary  bur¬ 
lap  can  easily  be  wrapped  around  them 
and  roughly  stitched  with  a  coarse  needle 
and  thread,  or  even  tied  with  string,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  does  not  give  quite  as 
nice  an  appearance  to  the  eye.  If  trees 
and  shrubs  are  thus  protected  from  al¬ 
ternate  freezing  and  thawing,  it  is  as¬ 
tonishing  what  a  large  amount  many  of 
them  will  stand,  and  it  is  the  same  with 
many  small  plants  and  flowers.  This  is 
now  so  well  known  among  our  growers  of 
pansies  and  similar  plants  that  in  many 
places  they  are  grown  entirely  outdoors 
where  they  wTere  formerly  kept  in  cold 
frames  under  glass. 

Mentioning  cold  frames  reminds  me 
that  now  is  a  good  time  (if  not  already 
done)  to  get  them  in  order.  Have  the 
frames  face  the  south  or  east  if  possible, 
and  be  sure  to  drive  the  ground  stakes  in¬ 
side  at  the  bottom  and  outside  at  the  top. 
By  doing  this  the  sashes  will  fit  much 
more  snugly,  and  any  cracks  or  openings 
are  more  easily  covered.  Much  may  be 
done  in  the  way  of  Winter  saving  of 
plants,  and  with  little  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense,  and  it  will  well  repay  the  gardener 
(either  professional  or  amateur)  to  take 
special  care  of  all  good  stock  even  from 
a  monetary  of  view,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
pleasure  obtained  by  the  results. 

II.  AV.  HALES. 


Blooming  Gladiolus  in  Winter 

How  long  a  rest  is  necessary  for  Gladi¬ 
olus  roots,  that  were  dug  in  latter  partof 
September?  I  desire  to  use  some  for  Win¬ 
ter  bloom.  c.  iv  H. 

Hicksville,  N.  Y. 

Gladiolus  conns  dug  in  September 
could  not  be  successfully  forced  for  Win¬ 
ter  blooming,  as  the  period  of  rest  would 
not  be  sufficiently  long.  They  might  be 
started  in  pots  in  late  Spring  and  plant¬ 
ed  out  after  danger  of  frost  had  passed, 
and  blooms  thus  secured  somewhat  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  similar  conns  planted  in  the 
open  garden. 

To  obtain  Winter  blooms  of  Gladioli  it 
is  necessary  to  use  either  the  Colvillei 
types  (Baby  Gladioli)  or  else  to  secure 
corms  specially  prepared  for  forcing  pur¬ 
poses.  The  latter  are  southern-grown 
stock  which  is  ripened  off  and  lifted  in 
July.  They  are  ready  for  planting  from 
the  commencement  of  October  onwards, 
and  can  be  had  in  bloom  early  in  the  NeAV 
Year.  They  may  be  planted  in  benches 
or  in  deep  pans  or  pots  in  a  light  rich 
soil,  and  must  be  grown  cool,  especially 
in  the  early  stages.  A  50-degree  night 
temperature  is  ample,  but  after  the  flower 
spikes  show  an  extra  five  degrees  may  be 
given  if  it  is  desired  to  hurry  them.  At 
this  time  feeding  with  weak  liquid  cow 
manure  will  be  found  beneficial.  A  light 
greenhouse  and  full  exposure  to  sunshine 
are  essential  for  the  successful  cultivation 
of  this  crop.  Take  particular  care  that 
the  soil  is  not  soured  by  overwatering  be¬ 
fore  the  corms  have  developed  a  good  root 
system. 

The  Colvillei  types  include  such  dainty 
kinds  as  the  Bride  (pure  white),  Blush¬ 
ing  Bride  (white,  flaked  pink)  and  Peach 
Blossom  (blush  pink).  Gladiolus  tristis  is 
a  good  yellow  species  which  responds  to 
similar  treatment  to  that  accorded  the 
Colvillei  varieties. 

These  should  all  be  potted  or  boxed  as 
early  as  obtainable,  Avhich  is  usually  Sep¬ 
tember.  They  should  then  be  given  a  good 
watering  and  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
and  the  soil  surface  covered  with  sphag¬ 
num  or  peat  moss  to  prevent  undue  dry¬ 
ing  out.  Not  until  cold  weather  sets  in 
should  they  be  removed  to  a  greenhouse, 
and  then  the  night  temperature  should 
not  exceed  50  degrees.  They  will  do  quite 
well  at  45,  but,  as  Avith  the  larger  flow¬ 
ering  types  of  this  flower,  they  must  at 
all  times  receive  the  benefit  of  all  avail¬ 
able  sunshine. 

Gladioli  will  require  staking  before 
they  are  long  enough  to  fall  over.  While 
I  have  stressed  the  importance  of  refrain¬ 
ing  from  ovorwatering  in  the  early  stages 
it  is  equally  important  that  the  soil 
should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  out  at  any 
period,  for  such  a  condition  results  in 
blindness  (non-flowering).  Blindness 
may  also  result  from  too  high  a  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  earlier  crops  are  more  likely 
to-  include  a  percentage  of  non-flowering 
bulbs  than  are  those  brought  into  bloom 
later.  t.  h.  everett,  n.  d.  ii. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

Staying  at  home  from  church  because 
of  a  severe  cold,  I  dropped  down  beside 
the  radio  just  now  and  found  that  the 
Russian  Singers  were  “on  the  air.”  A 
dash  to  telephone  Lula,  in-  case  she  wasn  t 
listening — and  she  wasn’t.  She  has  not. 
been  very  well,  and  their  little  crystal 
radio,  like  mine,  has  been  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  her,  as  Avell  as  a  pleasure 
to  the  rest  of  the  family.  But  they  do  not 
locate  the  distan-t  stations  that  I  do,  part¬ 
ly  because  they  do  not  sit  up  so  late. 

Last  night  Avas  cloudy  and  foggy,  and 
I  didn’t  expect  much.  About  to  go  to 
bed,  I  listened  for  “just  a  minute,”  and 
ran  into  the  most  thrilling  thing  ;  a  poav- 
erful  station  in  the  United  States  was 
sending  sweet,  homey,  personal  messages 
from  their  own  people  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  lonely  ones  an  the 
Far  North,  where  mails  are  scarce  and 
uncertain.  One  letter  was  from  mission¬ 
aries  in  China  to  their  daughter  in  Labra¬ 
dor.  I  could  picture  those  people,  sitting 
in  the  dark,  or  burning  the  midnight  oil 
or  current,  whatever  they  do  burn  in  the 
Far  North,  listening,  listening,  with  ears 


sharpened  for  the  call  of  their  names. 
Surely  the  man  who  invented  such  a  plan 
Avas  a  benefactor  to  many. 

Noav  Year  !  And  many  seem  to  beliei’e 
that  it  will  be  a  year  of  jubilee.  Let  it 
come !  Since  I  started  writing  this,  the 
word  has  been  given  out  authoritatively 
that  oil  drilling  will  begin  in  the  county 
in  a  few  days.  Nobody  seems  to  knoAv 
where  it  will  start.  Everybody  will  Avant 
the  first  Avell !  If  the  first  happens  to  be  a 
failure,  the  dolefuls  Avill  be  worse  than 
ever  !  Meantime,  the  hard  days  ha\’e  not 
been  devoid  of  blessing  and  pleasure.  Re¬ 
cently  I  said  that  the  three  things — mi¬ 
nor  things,  of  course,  not  like  freedom 
from  financial  worry — I  wanted  most 
were  a  rug,  a  range  and  a  radio.  The 
radio  came  so  easily,  I  might  as  well  have 
had  it  long  ago.  The  range  is  coming 
this  week,  from  the  hands  of  cousins  who 
expect  to  travel  for  some  time,  and  would 
rather  sell  their  neAV  range  at  a  great 
reduction  than  risk  storage  rust.  I  have 
been  wondering  how  much  I  can  improve 
the  kitchen,  in  honor  of  the  pretty  range. 

I  told  my  cousin,  “This  would  bo  a  per¬ 
fectly  good  kitchen  if  it  had  new  walls 
and  ceiling  and  a  new  floor.”  I  might 
have  added,  “and .  new  chimney,”  for  a 
leak  around  the  chimney  keeps  the  ceiling 
looking  bad.  There  is  a  tall  galvanized 
extension  that  corrodes  and  blows  off 
regularly  every  two  years,  and  I  think  it 
is  about  due.  A  new  coat  of  cold-water 
paint  in  cream  may  hide  the  stain  for  a 
while.  The  range  is  ivory-tan.  enamel 
with  light  green  trimmings.  If  I  can 
match  it,  the  woodwork  might  be  green, 
and  the  old  cupboards  tan  and  green.  This 
has  all  come  up  rather  suddenly,  and  I 
may  not  get  much  done  before  Spring.  It 
Avas  just  as  well  yesterday  that  my  kitch¬ 
en  was  not  fancy.  I  have  not  stocked  up 
with  Winter  coal  for  tAvo  reasons:  short¬ 
age  of  cash,  and  uncertainty  about  what 
to  use  in  the  baseburner.  Prices  have 
been  very  different  at  the  different  deal- 
ters’.  So  I  lia\'e  bought  lump  coal  for  the 
grate  in  small  “jags”  (no  law  against 
these!)  and  hauled  it  in  the  Ford.  It 
took  me  nearly  10  years  to  find  out  what 
the  stair  closet  Avas  good  for.  There  are 
bins  in  the  woodhouse  for  anthracite,  but 
lump  coal  has  always  been  dumped  on  the 
ground,  and  picked  out  of  mud  and  snow. 
Now  I  have  it  under  shelter,  dry  and 
clean.  The  place  would  hold  about  half  a 
ton,  but  I  have  not  put  in  that  much. 
Yesterday  I  decided  to  use  the  wheelbar¬ 
row,  instead  of  “toting”  one  or  two 
blocks  at  a  time;  from  the  back  of  the 
Ford,  through  the  garage,  right  through 
the  kitchen,  to  the  stair  closet  door!  It 
took  so  little  time,  made  a  little  muss,  hut 
easily  cleaned,  and  I  felt  tremendously 
efficient.  If  I  had  another  stair  closet, 
I’d  try  to  get  some  fireplace  wood  to  fill 
it ;  the  old  trash-liole  has  become  an  asset. 

I  went  to-  a  sale  yesterday  and  bought 
a  bucksaw.  Amanda  bought  a  pair  of 
hoes.  No,  that  is  not  misspelled.  An¬ 
other  woman  bought  a  rake.  The  auc¬ 
tioneer  always  is  amused  at  the  idea  of 
women  buying  tools,  and  pities  their  hus¬ 
bands,  if  any.  But  I  can  saw,  if  the  saAV 
is  good  ;  I  hope  this_one  will  not  “buck.” 
That  is  what  the  Ford  is  doing,  these 
days.  I'll  have  to  begin  to  concentrate 
my  wanting  on  a  neAV  car. 

I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  “all 
things  come  to  him  who  waits”  if  his 
strength  for  waiting  and  wanting  hold 
out.  Of  course  this  is  only  another  Avay 
of  saying  “faith.”  I  waited  years  to 
move  back  home.  I  might  better  have 
done  it  sooner  if  I  had  known  how.  I 
waited  10  years  for  my  first  typewriter, 
and  craved  for  it  just  as  cravingly  at 
the  end  of  the  Avait.  ►Somehow  I  have 
been  thinking  of  the  day,  a  year  or  two 
ago,  when  I  came  up  from  getting  the 
mail,  and  found  nothing  but  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  it.  I  had  13  cents  in  my  purse, 
40  cents  in  the  bank,  obligations  galore 
and  no  “wherewithal.”  Just  then  a 
stranger  drove  in  with  a  little  Ford  truck, 
and  wandered  around  rather  vaguely, 
looking  for  Hampshire  pigs.  He  proved 
to  be  a  substantial  buyer  from  the  next 
State,  and  he  bought  the  pigs  at  a  good 
price.  I  vowed  then  that  I  would  never 
doubt  again — but  being  human,  I  have 
slipped  quite  often.  Somehow  I  can’t  help 
thinking  that  this  oil  project — largely  be¬ 
cause  it  has  crept  in  so  quietly  and  un¬ 
expectedly — may  be  the  thing  that  is  to 
pull  me,  and  many  others,  out  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial  pit.  One  lesson  I  have  learned, 
at  least;  easy  credit  Avill  never  have  any 
charms  again ! 

My  New  Year  letter  is  usually  about 
sewing.  Well,  there  is  plenty  of  that  to 
do,  for  myself  and  others.  There  is  more 
call  than  ever  for  garments  for  the  Avel- 
fare  agencies,  as  supplies  Avith  which  peo¬ 
ple  started  into  the  depression  are  Avorn 
out.  But  I  have  been  thinking  more 
about  “what  it  is  all  about” — trying  to 
see  where  my  own  affairs  went  wrong, 
and  how  they  may  be  righted ;  and  wish¬ 
ing  a  real  “Happy  New  Year”  to  all 
R.  N.-Y.  friends.  E.  M.  c. 


The  Bookshelf 

Rural  Schools,  by  F.  II.  Selden.  This 
book  is  worth  reading  and  mentioning  to 
others.  Mr.  Selden,  an  experienced  teach¬ 
er,  has  gathered  and  put  together  a  large 
number  of  facts  about  this  subject,  recog¬ 
nized  as  of  great  importance  to  rural  peo¬ 
ple  in  New  York  and  many  other  States. 
The  book  costs  $1  postpaid,  and  may  be 
had  from  The  Maudslay  Press,  Cranes- 
ville,  Pa.  Get  it  and  read  it. 
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AGENTS  WANTED ! 

Unusual  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Write  for  de- 
tailsl 


Convenient  Jiffy  Hitches— Every  SHAW  DU--4  LL 
Garden  Tractor  is  arranged  with  Jiffy  Hitches. 
Easy  to  change  tillage  tools,  mowing  attachments. 


W.  J.  Johnson,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Co.,  Oregon, 
cultivating  potatoes 
with  SHAW  DU-ALL 
Garden  Tractor. 


Photo  shows  SHAW  DU- 

ALL  Model  T45  with  10-  > 

inch  moldboard  plow  and 
extension  traction  rims. 
Model  T25  easily  handles 
a  7-inch  moldboard  plow. 


Does 

Work 


Photoi^f  shows 

SHAW  Tractor  plowing 
In  buckwheat  on  J.  M. 
Henderson’s  place, 
Monaco,  Pa. 
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Have  cheap  power!  jgfe™*81*  . 

That  s  the  way  to  cut 
production  costs  —  raise 
bigger,  better  crops  —  and 

make  more  money  this  year!  You  get  all  the  cheap,  dependable 
power  you  need  from  the  sturdy  SHAW  DU-ALL  Garden  Tractor. 
The  SHAW  is  the  greatest  time,  labor  and  money-saver  on  the 
market.  Does  the  work  of  many  men! 


PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED ! 


To  meet  present  conditions,  the  price  of  the  SHAW 
has  been  greatly  reduced.  But  subject  to  change  any 
day.  So  act  NOW — and  SAVE!  Mail  Coupon  today 
for  Reduced  Trice,  Easy  Payment  Plan,  FREE  de¬ 
scriptive  Literature  and  10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 


You’ll  find  the  SHAW  the  handiest,  most  economical  all- 
around  worker  you  ever  saw.  It  plows,  harrows,  discs,  furrows, 
seeds,  cultivates,  harvests,  rakes,  hauls  hay,  mows  lawns,  cuts 
tall  weeds;  saws  wood,  runs  washing  machines,  concrete  mixers, 
onion  graders,  feed  grinders,  corn  shellers;  pumps  water,  churns, 
etc.  The  larger  DU-ALLS  do  deep  moldboard  plowing.  SHAW 
owners  constantly  find  new  uses  for  this  sturdy  tractor. 


Read  What  SHAW  Users  Say 


"X  run  my  washer  and 
churn  with  the  SHAW.” — Mrs. 
E.  J.  Baker,  Winston-Salem, 
No.  Car. 

“X  have  used  my  SXIAW 
Garden  Tractor  day  in  and 
day  out  and  have  had  no  trou¬ 
ble.” — E.  D.  Taber,  Grand- 
ville,  Mich. 

“We  could  not  get  along 
without  our  SHAW  DU-ALL.” 
— J.  G.  Edgar,  Hicksville,  Ohio. 

“We  believe  every  fur  ranch¬ 
er  would  find  a  SHAW  a  good 
investment.” — G.  A.  Winter. 
Manager.  The  Alaskan  Mink 
Ranch,  Earl,  Wis. 

‘‘I  find  the  SHAW  Garden 
Tractor  economical.” — J.  Kram¬ 
er,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


We  are  constantly  receiving  let¬ 
ters  from  satisfied  SHAW  users. 
Below  are  a  few  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters.  Read  them: 

“I  am  crippled  with  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  have  done  all  the 
work  on  my  5  acres  with  my 
SHAW.” — Leon  IX.  Edwards, 
Soutli  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

"I  advise  everyone  who  has 
a  garden  or  small  tract  to  get 
a  SHAW  DU- ALL.  ” — T.  A. 
Ken  worthy,  Ballston,  Ore. 

“I  take  care  of  my  5-acre 
farm  with  a  SHAW  Tractor 
after  my  working  hours.  I 
even  do  work  for  neighbors 
with  It." — A.  Kolodziey,  Wind¬ 
sor,  Conn. 


SHAW  Tractor 
pulling  550  lb. 
land  roller  on 
farm  of  J.  G. 
Edgar,  Hicksville, 
Ohio. 


“The  Tractor  of  a  Hundred  Uses”  —  The  SHAW  can 

be  used  profitably  almost  everywhere.  On  farms,  truck  gardens, 
fruit  farms,  nurseries,  poultry  farms,  fur  ranches.  Also  on  estates, 
golf  clubs,  parks,  suburban  homes  and  country  places.  The  SHAW 
never  loafs — never  tires — never  lays  off  —  never  asks  for  wages  — 
never  quits.  Use  it  all  day  —  every  day  in  the  year! 


An  old  model 
"T"  Ford  con¬ 
verted  into  a 
sturdy  tractor 
doing  a  good 
jobof  plowing 


GARDEN 

TRACTOR 


DU-ALL 


Gear  Shift  Model 


Easy  to  Operate 

The  sturdy  SHAW  DU-ALL 
Tractor  is  easy  to  operate. 
Your  boy  or  wife  can  run  it 
if  necessary.  Has  handles  ad¬ 
justable  to  suit  woman  or  boy. 
Comes  in  both  walking  and 
riding  types.  Several  sizes. 
Speed  and  width  quickly  ad¬ 
justed  as  necessary.  Equipped 
with  dependable  Briggs  and 
Stratton  4-cycle  engine.  Has 
tool  attachments  for  its  many 
uses.  Patented  tool  control. 
Gauge  wheel  regulates  culti¬ 
vating  depth.  Works  close  to 
rows  without  damaging  plants. 
Models  in  various  sizes,  and 
with  different  equipment. 


Note  the  Scenes  at  the  Left 

These  are  actual  photos,  showing  the  dependable 
SHAW  DU-ALL  in  action.  Hundreds 
0f  Such  pictures  are  sent  ns 
Iff  1 ii  by  delighted  SHAW  owners. 


1932  Gear  Shift  Model  has  3 
speeds  forward,  and  reverse. 

Reverse  makes  it 
easy  to  work 
among  rocks  and 

L  much  backing  is 

10-DAY  TRIAL 
OFFER— Use  the 

our  risk. 


Get 

More  Eggs 

by  plowing  up 
your  poultry 
yards  with  the 
DU-ALL.  Keeps 
runways  sani¬ 
tary,  and  birds 
healthier.  Have 
2  runways  to  use 
alternately.  Plow 
up  and  lime  one 
not  in  use. 
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Cheaper  Than  a  Horse — 

Horse  labor  costs  about  21 
cents  an  hour.  It  costs  but 
2c  to  4c  an  hour  to  operate 
the  SHAW — when  in  use.  \ 
Nothing  while  idle.  The 
horse  eats  whether  he  works 
_  or  not.  The  SHAW 


FREE  Books 


runs 

4  to  8  hours  per  gallon  of 
gasoline.  Pays  for  itself 
in  one  season. 


One  gives  full  information  about 
SHAW  DU- ALL.  Other  tells 
how  to  make  dependable,  power¬ 
ful  tractor  from  old  car.  Also 
valuable  "Truck  Growers'  Man¬ 
ual,”  which  tells  best  time  to 
plant,  and  gives  much  other 
money-making  information.  All 
full  of  interesting  photos.  Mail 
Coupon  for  your  copies — NOW! 


mm 


SHAW  DU-ALL 
running  buzz  saw 
for  Mr.  Eddie  Pat- 
terson,  Sevler- 
ville,  Tenn. 


MAKE  TRACTOR 
from  OLD  CAR! 


CARDEN  TRACTORS 


J  SHAW 


Does  All 
Farm  Work 


SHAW  MEG.  CO. 

Dept.  RY-1,  Galesburg',  Kans 


Mail  Coupon  Now! 


low 

COST  ^ 

EAS  Y  We  Tell  How  ! 

SHAW 


SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  RY-1,  Galesburg',  Kansas 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  at  once  FREE  Books  checked 
below,  new  Greatly  Reduced  Prices,  Easy  Payment  Plans  and 
10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFERS.1!  [No  obligation  on  my  part. 

Book  on  SHAW 

□  DU-ALL  Garden 
Tractor. 

Book  on  Making 

□  Old  Car  into 
Tractor. 


Tractor  Equipment  makes  de¬ 
pendable,  powerful  tractor  of  old  Model 
”T”  or  “A”  Ford,  Chevrolet  or  other 
old  car.  Cultivates,  plows,  seeds,  discs, 
hauls,  etc.  Runs  belt  machinery.  New 
HIGH  ARCH  Model  (30-inch  clearance) 
Straddles  1  or  2  rows  corn  and  other 
crops.  Mail  Coupon  today  for  FREE 
Literature.  New  Reduced  Price,  Easy 
Paj ment  I’lan.  10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER! 


Generous 

Introductory 

Offer. 
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Tbt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


How  to 

Sav 
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E 
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THERE  are  two  ways  to 
save  money  on  gasoline. 

One  is  to  buy  regular-priced 
gas. 

The  other  is  to  buy  Ethyl  Gas¬ 
oline. 

The  difference  is  that  the  regu¬ 
lar-priced  gas  saves  you  pennies 
at  the  time  of  purchase,  but  the 
Ethyl  Gasoline  saves  you  dollars 
in  the  operation  of  your  car. 

With  Ethyl,  you  save  on  the 
engine  wear-and-tear  that  cuts 
down  car  life  and  trade-in  value. 
You  save  wear-and-tear  on  your¬ 
self  by  having  a  more  powerful, 
more  responsive  engine.  You  save 
by  less  frequent  carbon  removal. 
You  save  by  getting  more  of  the 
power  out  of  each  gallon  of  fuel 
you  buy.  After  all,  it’s  the  power 
you  get  out  of  gasoline — the  way 
each  gallon  makes  your  car  run — 
that  is  the  real  measure  of  value. 

More  people  are  buying  Ethyl 
today  than  bought  it  in  the  most 
prosperous  times.  Farmers  who 


used  it  before  in  passenger  cars 
only  are  now  putting  Ethyl  in 
trucks  and  tractors  too.  Bus  com¬ 
panies,  truck  companies,  and 
other  operators  of  heavy-duty 
engines  have  found  that  Ethyl 
Gasoline  makes  a  saving  over 
and  above  its  additional  cost 
and  brings  out  the  best  per¬ 
formance  of  the  engine  at  all 
times. 

Start  using  Ethyl  in  all  your 
engines  tomorrow  and  watch  the 
saving.  When  you  are  buying  a 
new  car  or  new  equipment,  buy  a 
high  compression  engine.  It  will 
give  you  more  of  the  value  in 
Ethyl  Gasoline — and  Ethyl  in 
turn  will  bring  out  the  full  per¬ 
formance  of  these  new  and  better 
motors. 

The  quality  of  Ethyl  Gasoline 
on  every  count  is  maintained  by 
laboratory  inspection  of  samples 
collected  daily  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corpo¬ 
ration,  New  York  City. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Aviation  Accident. — Lieut.  Bruce  A. 
Tyndall,  of  Montgomery,  and  a  soldier 
who  had  “hopped  a  ride”  home  on  a 
Christmas  furlough  were  killed  eight 
miles  from  Billingsley,  Ala.,  Dec.  23,  as 
their  airplane  crashed  into  a  thicket. 
Lieut.  Tyndall  was  in  the  pilot’s  seat,  fly¬ 
ing  to  Memphis  on  a  mission  from  Max¬ 
well  Field  at  Montgomery.  Private  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Newborn  was  with  him,  on  his 
way  to  Oakland,  Tenn.,  for  a  visit. 

Peach  Moth  Parasites.  —  Aviation 
has  joined  with  the  fruit-growers  of  New 
Jersey  to  combat  the  peach  moth.  Dec. 
23  scientists  connected  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  entomological  sta¬ 
tion  at  Moorestown,  N.  .T.,  were  awaiting 
a  shipment  of  several  thousand  tiny, 
wasp-like  parasites  traveling  east  from 
California  on  a  Transcontinental  and 
Western  Air  Transport.  Next  Summer 
when  the  lirst  green  peaches  appear  in 
the  fruit  orchards  of  New  Jersey  these 
and  their  descendants  will  be  turned  loose 
to  attack  the  moths  that  infest  the.  fruit. 
Thetparasites  were  bred  in  Australia  and 
shipped  to  California  in  the  larval  stage. 

Rights  in  Subsoil.— Subsoil  rights  of 
landowners  were  limited  Dec.  23  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  limitation  of  aerial  rights 
in  a  decision  in  which  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Graham  Witschief  held  that  “the 
title  of  an  owner  of  the  soil  will  not  be 
extended  to  a  depth  below  ground  be¬ 
yond  which  the  owner  may  not  reason¬ 
ably  make  use  thereof.”  Justice  AVits- 
chief  found  for  Ilenry  Boehringer  in  a 
suit  to  foreclose  a  purchase-money  mort¬ 
gage  against  Amelia  Mantalto  and  oth¬ 
ers,  at  AVhite  Plains,  N.  Y.  A  counter¬ 
claim  of  breach  of  covenant  because  of  al¬ 
leged  encumbrances  was  interposed  on  the 
ground  that  the  Bronx  Valley  Sewer  Com¬ 
mission  had  obtained  underground  rights 
and  had  constructed  a  sewer  through  the 
property  at  a  depth  of  150  feet.  Justice 
Witschief  cited  a  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  decision  holding  that  the  limitation 
of  airplane  operations  to  500  feet  above 
the  land  was  a  proper  exercise  of  police 
power. 

Chicago  AVar  on  Crime. — Tn  Chica¬ 
go’s  war  on  crime  during  1931  70  outlaws 
were  killed  by  policemen  and  citizens. 
Policemen  killed  39,  citizens  killed  26, 
and  live  were  slain  by  private  watchmen. 
The  campaign  against  crime  of  the  year 
was  a  marked  improvement  over  that  of 
1930,  when  63  bandits  were  slain — 34  by 
policemen  and  29  by  citizens.  In  1931 
only  eight  policemen  were  slain  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty  as  against  11 
in  1930.  The  mounting  death  toll  of 
bandits  has  had  a  wholesome  effect  on 
crime  in  Chicago.  Today,  Chicago  has 
fewer  burglaries  and  robberies  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  population  than  scores  of  cities. 
The  effective  warfare,  along  with  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  gangsters,  has  re¬ 
moved  the  stain  of  “crime  ridden”  from 
the  city’s  escutcheon.  During  the  year 
more  than  150  bandits  were  wounded  by 
police  and  citizens  while  scores  of  others 
were  captured. 

Motor  Deaths.  —  Automobiles  killed 
34,000  persons  in  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  1931,  a  little  less  than  the  total 
United  States  soldiers  killed  in  the  AVorld 
War.  Reports  from  27  States  and  12 
representative  cities  show  a  decided  in¬ 
crease  in  the  automobile  death  toll.  Total 
fatalities  for  the  entire  United  States  in¬ 
creased  2.5  per  cent  over  last  year,  it  is 
estimated.  The  A.  E.  F.  official  casualty 
figures  list  37,541  as  “killed  in  action.  ’ 
Montana,  Missouri  and  California  show 
the  greatest  increases  in  the  States  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  United  Press  survey.  Total 
deaths  in  Montana  for  the  entire  year  of 
1930  were  106,  while  for  the  first  10 
months  of  1931  the  total  had  reached 
108.  In  California  auto  deaths  a  month 
during  1930  averaged  199,  while  during 
the  first  10  months  of  this  year  the  aver¬ 
age  was  212.  Decreases  in  motor  fa¬ 
talities  were  reported  in  Alabama,  Flori¬ 
da,  Kansas,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
North  Carolina  and  Vermont,  but  the  in¬ 
creases  in  other  States  included  in  the 
survey  more  than  offset  these  figures.  New 
York  City  also  showed  a  decrease  in 
fatal  automobile  accidents. 

Moratorium  on  Farm  Mortgages.  — 
An  additional  $25,000,000  to  be  used  in 
granting  postponements  on  farm  mort¬ 
gage  payments  was  attached  Dec.  26  by  a 
Senate  sub-committee  on  banking  to  a 
House  bill  to  increase  the  capitalization 
of  the  Federal  Land  Banks.  The  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  calls  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  subscribe  $100,000,000  to  the 
capital  of  the  land  banks,  and  authorizes 
the  hanks  at  their  discretion  to  allow 
postponements  of  mortgage  installments 
due  and  their  payment  over  a  five-year 
period.  The  Senate  sub-committee,  head¬ 
ed  by  Senator  Robert  D.  Carey,  Repub¬ 
lican,  of  Wyoming,  voted  to  add  the  $25,- 
000,000  in  order  to  finance  the  so-called 
moratorium  for  farmer  borrowers.  The 
$25,000,000  is  to  be  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  by  the  banks  when  their  need 
for  the  money  has  passed.  Senator  Carey 
believes  the  amendment  will  permit  a 
moratorium  and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid 
weakening  the  banks. 

Fire  in  Massachusetts.  —  Six  per¬ 
sons  met  death  in  a  hotel  fire  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  Dec.  26.  Flames  swept.three 
of  the  four  stories  occupied  by  the  new 
Court  Hotel  in  a  five-story  building  in 
the  business  district.  It  was  estimated 
that  nearly  50  guests  were  in  their  rooms 
when  the  fire,  of  undetermined  origin, 
broke  out  in  a  guest’s  room  soon  after 
midnight.  Only  half  an  hour  before,  po¬ 
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lice  learned,  Mrs.  Della  C.  Wilson,  owner 
of  the  hotel,  had  discovered  and  extin¬ 
guished  another  blaze  in  a  roomer's  quar¬ 
ters.  The  name  of  the  guest  was  with¬ 
held  pending  investigation.  Damage  to 
the  building  and  hotel  was  estimated  in 
excess  of  $100,000.  A  number  of  stores 
on  the  ground  floor  were  badly  damaged. 

Fire  at  Altoona. — Fire  swept  through 
the  central  section  of  the  Altoona,  Pa., 
machine  works  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  Dec.  27,  and  destroyed 
four  large  buildings  with  all  their  con¬ 
tents.  causing  a  loss  estimated  between 
$1,500,000  and  $2,200,000.  The  shops 
were  said  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  world 
of  their  kind.  A  force  of  1,100  men  will 
be  out  of  employment  temporarily. 

Floods  in  California. — Floods  swept 
practically  all  sections  of  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Dec.  27  after  torrential  rains 
swept  the  valley  and  lower  mountain  reg¬ 
ions.  No  deaths  or  injuries  were  known. 
The  Sacramento  River,  near  Chico,  flood¬ 
ed  farms  and  grazing  lands.  The  Eel 
River,  in  the  north  coastal  region,  flooded 
the  lowlands  and  inundated  farms.  Sev¬ 
eral  Summer  cottages  were  swept  away 
by  the  torrent.  In  the  central  coast  reg¬ 
ion,  creeks  and  rivers  left  their  banks, 
causing  minor  floods  in  Watsonville  and 
Santa  Cruz.  Heavy  snow  fell  in  the 
mountains,  bringing  the  total  to  184 
inches  at  the  Sierra  Nevada  summit. 

Disarmament  Delegate. — Miss  Mary 
Emma  Woolley,  president  of  Alount  Holy¬ 
oke  College  since  1900,  was  appointed 
Dec.  27  by  President  Hoover  to  be  a 
member  of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
General  Disarmament  Congress  which  is 
to  convene  at  Geneva  in  February.  Aliss 
Woolley  is  the  third  member  of  the  dele¬ 
gation  to  be  announced,  the  others  being 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  who  will  be  chairman,  and  Sen¬ 
ator  Claude  A.  Swanson,  of  Virginia, 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  of  For¬ 
eign  Relations. 

Kilauea  in  Eruption.  —  The  most 
violent  eruption  of  the  volcano  Kilauea, 
o»  the  island  Hawaii,  was  in  progress 
Dec.  27.  A  sharp  earthquake  rocked  the 
entire  Kilauea  area  in  the  morning  and 
lava  began  spurting  from  40  to  50  mouths 
along  a  northeast  to  southwest  rift  line. 
In  the  floor  of  the  crater  of  Ilalemau- 
mau  enormous  quantities  of  sulphur 
fumes  are  being  released  and  a  cloud  is 
hanging  over  the  crater  like  a  blood-red 
canopy.  Spectators  have  been  warned  to 
keep  away  from  the  rim  due  to  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  wind  and  the  danger 
of  asphyxiation.  The  eruption  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  frequent  landslides. 

Immigration  Order  Amended. — As  a 
result  of  protests  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  by  foreign  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  throughout  the  country,  amend¬ 
ments  to  Paragraphs  2  and  4  of  General 
Order  182,  which  was  effective  Jan.  1, 
exempt  all  resident  aliens  from  having 
to  appear  at  an  immigration  office  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  a  re-entry  permit  except  those 
who  came  here  prior  to  July  1,  1924,  and 
have  not  gone  away  and  been  readmitted 
since  that  date.  Persons  to  whom  the 
original  clause  applies  will  have  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  immigration  offices  to  file  ap¬ 
plications  and  then  receive  their  permits 
which  may 'involve  train  journeys  of  200 
to  300  miles  each  way.  Those  wrho  live 
in  and  around  New  York  will  have  to  go 
to  Ellis  Island. 

Tax  Refunds.— —Tax  refunds  for  the 
fiscal  year  1931,  which  were  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  and  made  public  Dec.  28 
by  the.  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
Executive  Departments,  showed  a  sharp 
decline  as  compared  with  those  of  recent 
years  and  were  the  smallest  since  1922. 
The  total  as  fixed  by  Secretary  Mellon 
was  $69,476,930.26,  which  included  $17,- 
311,567.99  in  interest,  as  against  $126,- 

836.333,  including  interest  of  $37,971,- 
711,  in  1930.  An  estimate  based  on  in¬ 
ternal  revenue  figures,  which  included  a 
few  minor  refunds  not  in  the  Secretary’s 
recapitulation,  gave  the  total  as  $69,- 

836.333.  Refunds  are  actual  cash  re¬ 
payments  and  do  not  include  abatements 
and  credits. 

British  Emergency  Tariffs. — Duties 
which  will  be  imposed  during  certain  per¬ 
iods  of  the  year  on  a  long  list  of  fruits, 
vegetables  and  flowers  under  the  govern¬ 
ment's  emergency  tariff  measure  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
Dec.  29.  The  order,  which  will  go  into 
effect  on  Jan.  5,  provides  for  duties  on 
cherries,  currants,  gooseberries,  grapes, 
plums,  strawberries,  asparagus,  beans, 
cauliflower,  carrots,  lettuce,  cucumbers, 
mushrooms,  peas,  potatoes  and  trunips. 
The  commodities  chiefly  affected  are 
those  which  have  been  imported  in  recent 
years  in  great  quantities  from  France, 
Belgium,  Holland  and  other  Continental 
neighbors  of  Great  Britain  at  seasons  of 
the  year  before  the  maturing  of  the 
British  crops.  New  potatoes  are  to  be 
taxed  from  Jan.  5  to  Feb.  29  at  18  shil¬ 
ling  8  pence  (nominally  about  $4.50)  for 
each  100  lbs.  and  from  March  1  to  31  at 
9  shilling  4  pence  (about  $2.25).  Cher¬ 
ries  are  to  be  taxed  about  (5  cents  a  lb. 
between  May  1  and  June  30,  asparagus 
25  cents  a  lb.  between  Jan.  1  and  Feb. 
29  and  strawberries  60  cents  a  lb.  be¬ 
tween  April  1  and  May  31.  Cut  flowers 
will  bear  a  duty  of  4  cents  a  lb.  Sir 
William  Lobjoit,  chairman  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  committee  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  said  the  new  order  would 
keep  out  luxury  products,  “which  in 
previous  years  have  ruined  the  market 
for  our  own  producers.” 
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Let’s  Talk  Garden 

It  is  much  pleasanter  to  talk  about 
gardening  in  here,  by  the  warm  fire,  than 
it  would  be  actually  to  work  in  the  gar¬ 
den  today.  Snowflakes,  cold  rain  and 
hail  come  to  us  from  the  direction  of 
Lake  Champlain  and  Hudson  Bay.  We 
are  quite  sheltered  here  except  for  one 
certain  corner  ’way  to  the  northwest.  I 
didn’t  realize  I  was  so  hungry  for  bare 
ground  till  I  could  actually  put  my  feet 
on  it  and  mellow  the  good  brown  earth 
with  my  fingers. 

Heretofore  when  the  writers  mentioned 
mouse  damage  I  have  patted  myself  on 
the  back  and  given  the  good  three-colored 
pussies  a  few  extra  caresses.  Last  Spring 
as  now  tvas  leaving  Miss  Muffett 
brought  in  part  of  a  mouse  nest  and  one 
mouse.  The  next  day  snotv  was  down 
enough  so  I  could  explore,  and  there  was 
the  biggest  of  nests  in  the  center  of  a 
Aery  large  southern Avood.  Being  a  cous¬ 
in  of  the  wormAvood  the  mice  didn’t  like 
its  flavor  exceedingly,  but  the  Spiraeas, 
lilacs,  maiden  pinks  and  rock  soapAvort 
evidently  Avere  delicious.  The  shrubs  I 
Avrapped  with  strips  of  muslin  dipped  in 
grafting  Avax  and  most  of  them  have  re¬ 
covered,  and  they  are  all  at  least  start¬ 
ed  from  the  root.  As  there  Avere  too 
many  of  some  things  there  is  still  an  abun¬ 
dance  and  almost  the  only  casualty  is  ’a 
September-set  Yucca. 

Some  seeds  of  rose  campion  came  to 
me  from  an  old  English  abbey's  grounds. 
Noav  mullein  pink  is  also  called  rose 
campion,  formerly  Agrostemma  coronaria, 
but  uoav  botanic-ally  Lychnis  coronaria. 
The  mullein  pink  is  of  upright  groAvth 
Avith  gray  green  leaves  and  perhaps  tAA'o 
feet  tall.  My  neAV  English  rose  campion 


the  red  Phylloeactus  has  seven  buds ;  one 
will  soon  open.  The  pink  Phylloeactus 
has  a  suspicious  looking  little  knot  that 
Ave  hope  is  a  bud,  and  Karl  thinks  the 
Colorado  prickly  pear  (Opuntia)  has  a 
bud,  but  I  fear  it  is  only  another  leaf. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  plain  green  cen¬ 
tury  plant  (Agave)  called  medicine  man? 
It  Avas  said  to  have  healing  in  its  juices. 
If  you  cut  or  bruised  yourself,  cut  off  a 
piece  of  its  leaf  and  rub  the  juice  on  the 
hurt  and  it  Avill  heal  quickly.  We 
haven’t  tried  it,  but  I  love  to  learn  the 
quaint  old  names  and  stories. 

Recently  we  learned  that  Stveet  Mary, 
an  old-time  plant,  is  sometimes  called 
Bible  leaf  because  our  foremothers  car¬ 
ried  leaves  in  their  Bibles  to  smell  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  serA'ices.  mother  bee. 


Alfalfa  for  the  Hill  Land 

During  recent  years  many  farmers  in 
Necv  York  State  are  finding  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  groAV  Alfalfa  successfully  on 
farms  where  they  had  not  heretofore  con¬ 
sidered  it  possible.  This  does  not  mean 
that  all  hill  land  will  grow  Alfalfa.  But 
on  the  deeper  soils  and  Avhere  the  land  is 
not  likely  to  heave,  Alfalfa  has  been 
grown  successfully  by  following  approA-cd 
practices.  Raymond  Rumsey,  of  Che¬ 
mung  County,  has  uoav  had  three  years’ 
experience  grotving  Alfalfa  on  hill  land. 
The  six  points  which  he  has  folloAved 
carefully  in  starting  Alfalfa  are  as  fol- 
Ioavs  : 

First,  he  selects  the  best  drained  fields 
on  his  farm  and  has  them  in  good  fertile 
condition  before  seeding  Alfalfa. 

Second,  he  uses  enough  ground  lime¬ 
stone  to  make  the  soil  neutral  and  he  uses 


Alfalfa  in  Chemung  County,  N,  Y, 


is  a  creeping  plant  Avith  gray-green  leaves, 
somewhat  resembling  iceplant  (Mesem- 
bryamthemum) .  However  it  is  hardy, 
and  Avill  be  tried  in  the  rock  bed  this 
year. 

Saponaria  oc.vmoides  Avintered  finely 
but  the  Ilelianthemum  package  Avas  di¬ 
vided  with  several  others.  One  friend 
produced  one  plant,  the  rest  of  us  failed. 
I  am  trying  again,  and  think  there  is  one 
plant  so  far. 

The  new  seeds,  Aubretia  (rock  cress), 
Diantlnis  caesius  (cheddar  pink),  and 
Verbena  venosa,  hardy,  all  germinated 
freely,  and  there  are  plenty  of  seedlings 
for  the  rock  bed.  One  envelope  con¬ 
tained  a  mixture  of  seeds  from  England 
and  one  Diantlnis  was  very  pretty,  so 
different  from  any  I  had  seen.  It  seems 
to  be  D.  superbus,  lilac  pink.  Every 
plant  has  lived  over.  The  lilac  pink  is 
listed  as  a  hardy  perennial. 

Lupines  winter  well  Avith  us,  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  biennials,  Digitalis  and 
Campanula,  although  farther  south  cor¬ 
respondents  say  neither  lupines  nor 
Stokesia  are  reliably  hardy,  but  they  cer¬ 
tainly  are  here. 

The  bracted  poppy  died  off  in  August 
as  it  should,  but  stayed  dead  last  Fall  as 
it  shouldn't.  Being  seedlings  I  thought 
surely  they  had  gone  to  floAver  in  Rain- 
boAV  Land.  Imagine  my  surprise  to  find 
every  plant  up  and  coming  fast  when 
snoAV  disappeared.  They  are  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  places  all  over  the  yard,  so  one 
more  plant  to  watch  for.  Crocus  seed 
all  over  the  yard,  came  up  in  unex¬ 
pected  places.  “Don’t  disturb  them”  if 
I  mention  transplanting  to  their  oavii 
quarters.  “It  is  fun  to  watch  for  them 
all  over  the  garden.” 

“That  big  false  indigo,  Baptisia  au¬ 
stralis,  takes  up  too  much  room  there ;  it 
must  be  moved.”  “But  it  does  so  well 
there,  mother,  and  I  like  to  see  it.” 
There  Avas  nothing  more  to  be  said  or 
done;  only  I  decided  next  time  to  re¬ 
member  that  silence  is  golden.  After  all, 
Avhat  difference  does  it  make  Avliere  the 
plant  is  if  it  grotvs  Avell  and  give  de¬ 
light  to  the  family? 

A  red-bud,  Judas  tree,  or  rather  three 
of  them,  have  come  from  the  Middle 
West.  Will  it  prove  hardy?  And  Avill 
dogAvood  bloom  at  an  altitude  of  1,000  or 
more  feet  in  our  latitude?  They  bloom 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  but  will  they 
up  on  our  mountainsides? 

One  lone  seedling,  Echinops  ritro  or 
globe  thistle,  disappeared  with  the 
bracted  poppy,  but  appeared  last  Spring 
again. 

My  beloved  cacti  are  getting  big 
enough  to  repay  us  for  their  care,  and 


it  at  least  six  months  in  advance  of  seed¬ 
ing  the  Alfalfa. 

Third,  500  lbs.  of  10  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate  per  acre  is  used  at  the  time  of 
seeding  the  Alfalfa. 

Fcurtli,  hardy  northern-groAvn  seed, 
either  Ontario  Variegated  or  Grimm,  at 
the  rate  of  15  lbs.  per  acre  is  used. 

Fifth,  the  seed  bed  is  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  in  order  to  destroy  as  many  weeds 
as  possible  and  in  order  that  the  seed  bed 
may  be  fine  and  firm  to  promote  germina¬ 
tion  of  the  Alfalfa  seed. 

Sixth,  the  Alfalfa  seed  is  inoculated 
with  fresh  _  culture  obtained  from  the 
Plant  Physiology  Department  at  Ithaca 
through  the  local  Farm  Bureau  office. 

L.  h.  w. 


Homemade  Cereals 

A  fetv  years  ago  I  started  to  Avork  out 
a  cheap,  healthful  and  tasty  breakfast 
cereal.  At  first  I  tried  Avhole  Avheat 
cereal  made  by  stirring  Avhole  Avheat  flour 
into  boiling  salted  Avater,  then  eaten  AA-ith 
cream  and  sugar  as  are  all  these  cereals 
I  tried.  We  ate  that  for  some  time,  then 
tired  of  it.  Next  I  tried  simple  cornmeal 
mush,  but  Avhen  dressed  up  AA'ith  cream 
and  sugar  a  very  good  breakfast  food. 
Next  I  began  to  mix  the  ingredients. 
Sometimes  I  cook  half  and  half  of  Avhole 
wheat  and  cornmeal.  Sometimes  I  use 
about  half  quick  oats  and  finish  thicken¬ 
ing  with  either  Avhole  ivheat  or  cornmeal. 
or  both.  Sometimes  I  add  a  bit  of  rye 
meal. 

By  having  first  one  or  the  other  of  the 
grains  predominate  in  flavor,  a  change 
may  be  had.  yet  all  the  time  the  different 
healthful  meals  are  being  eaten. 

A  little  experimenting  Avill  soon  tell 
how  much  salted  boiling  water  to  begin 
with.  For  my  family  of  tivo  boys,  my 
husband  and  myself,  I  use  four  cups  aat;i- 
ter  and  thicken  to  suit  our  taste. 

In  season  AA-e  use  fresh  berries  or 
peaches  or  pears  cut  over  the  top  of  the 
hot  cereal.  Bananas  are  very  good.  too. 
also  nut  meats  or  peanuts.  I  hope  this 
may  help  some  other  housewife  Avho  is 
trying  to  prepare  healthful  breakfasts  at 
a  lOAV  cost.  MRS.  AVARREN  FILKINS. 


.  Young  Angus  had  been  out  late  with 
his  girl.  When  he  came  home  his  father 
Avas  still  sitting  up.  “Hae  ye  been  oot 
Avi’  yon  lassie  again?”  he  asked.  “Aye 
dad,”  replied  Angus.  “Why  do  ye  look 
sae  worried?”  “I  Avas  just  Avon  dering 
Iioav  much  the  evening  cost.”  “No  more 
than  half  a  croon,  dad.”  “Aye?  That 
Avas  no  sae  much.”  “It  Avas  a’  she  had.” 
— Forbes  Magazine. 


All  that  we  promised 


- and  MORE 

ONE  YEAR  ago  we  introduced 
Cletrac  Fifteen — a  small  crawler 
tractor— of  remarkable  capacity- 
embodying  every  feature  of  Cletrac 
advanced  design.  We  said,  in  effect, 
“Here  is  the  tractor  you  farmers  and 
orchardists  have  asked  for— a  smaller 
Cletrac  —  a  low-cost  Cletrac  — and  a 
wonder  for  work!  W e  told  you  it  was 
our  greatest  contribution  to  agricul¬ 
ture  —  a  popular  size  farm  model 
built  to  endure,  built  for  true  comfort 
in  operation,  built  for  bed-rock  econo¬ 
my  and  designed  to  meet  perfectly 
the  needs  of  the  average  grower. 

Cletrac  Fifteen  has  proved  to  be  all 
that  we  promised  — and  more.  Its 
performance  in  farm  fields  all  over 
America  —  in  groves  and  orchards 
and  in  industrial  service  —  has  shown 


CLETRAC 


C  R  AWL  E  R  TRACTORS 


conclusively  that  the  same  time-sav¬ 
ing  capacity  and  work -easing  per¬ 
formance  that  have  made  the  larger 
Cletrac  models  famous  wherever  the 
traveling  is  hardest  are  outstandingly 
evident  in  this  rugged,  powerful  unit 
for  general  utility  service. 

Here  is  a  tractor  —  make  no  mistake 
about  it!  Here  is  Cletrac  at  its  best 

—  ready  to  open  your  eyes  to  newer 
and  better  standards  of  power  farm¬ 
ing.  Positive  traction  over  any  sur¬ 
face,  of  course  —  with  no  power 
wasted !  No  soil  packing.  No  worry 
about  grades.  No  “kinks”  in  your 
spine  at  plowing  time  no  matter  how 
long  the  day  or  how  deep  the  furrow 

—  because  Cletracs  travel  “on  the 
level.”  And  Cletrac  steering  responds 
to  a  finger  touch. 

Know  this  Cletrac  —  NOW!  Write 
for  full  information  on  this  power¬ 
ful,  low-priced,  true  crawler  tractor. 
We’ll  send  you  performance  facts 


—  and  tell  you  where 

the  nearest  Cletrac 

dealer  is  located. 

POWER— 

at  a  price 

that  says: 

THE  CLEVELAND 

ACT 

TRACTOR  COMPANY 

19361  Euclid  Avenue 

NOW! 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Send  me  complete  details  of  Cletrac  “15”. 


Name—. 

Address 


Low-cost 
One-Gun 
Power  Outfit 


fi  gallons  Pound9 

"  per  min.  ""V/  pressure 

A  dependable  high  -  pressure 
two-cylinder  rig  for  spraying, 
white  washing,  disinfecting, 
etc.  Does  good  work  with  a  spray  gun  or  supplies 
two  rods.  Complete  with  Porcelain-lined  Cylin¬ 
ders,  Patented  Pressure  Regulator,  Trouble -less 
Ball  Valves,  Rotary  Agitator,  Eccentric  Drive,  Tim¬ 
ken-equipped  Bean -Special  Cushman  Cub  3  h.p. 
Engine  (with  Wico  Magneto)  and  many  other  fea¬ 
tures.  Send  for  Catalog  and  full  information. 


JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINES!  CORPORATION 
23  Hornier  Street,  Lansing’,  Mich. 

243  W.  Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


UNIVERSAL 


mmm  One  Horse  Tractor 

Plows,  di?cs,  seeds,  cultivates,  digs  po¬ 
tatoes,  landscape  work.  Swivel  trailer 
wheels  and  lever  lift  for  quick,  easy- 
turning.  Pulley  for  belt  work.  4  H.  P. 
air-cooled  engine.  Worm  drive  assures  full 
power  delivery  at  drawbar.  Driving  mechan¬ 
ism  fully  enclosed.  Simple,  easy  operation. 
Fast  or  slow.  Hifirh  quality  construction. 
Write  for  details. 

PIONEER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  V132  West  Allis.  Wisconsin 


EXPLODING  WEDGE:  Call  on  hdw.  dealer. 
Guaranteed  to  split  all  kinds  of  timber.  Parcel  Post 
prepaid  to  any  address  for  $5.00  Check  or  cash  to 

Hutchison  Mfg.  Co.,  7720  Susquehanna  St.,  Pgh,  Pa. 


Plow  5  acres  a  day  with 
your  old  Ford  ... 


A  Pullford  does  the  work  of  3  or  4  horses — in  less  time.  An  ideal^ 
economical  tractor  for  farm  use.  No  expense  when  idle.  Easily, 
quickly  attached  to  old  or  new  Ford.  Gives  car  power  instead 
of  speed.  No  harder  on  the  engine  than  ordinary  use.  Use  it 
for  plowing,  harrowing,  harvesting — all  farm  work.  J.  E. 

Frost,  Ladysmith,  Wis.,  writes,  "Pulls  two  12-in.  plows 
through  tough  quack  grass  sod.”  Hundreds  of  enthusi¬ 
astic  Pullford  users  are  saving  money. 

Write  for  catalog  today 

PULLFORD  CO.  2882  Elm  St. ,  Quincy,  Ill.  jfe  * 
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•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  P^Pon- 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  i i^unnn 

such  swindler  will  he  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribes  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  oin  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  fop  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
YoitKEU  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ON  OUR  first  page  this  week  Mr.  Tukey  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  New  York  State 
Fruit  Testing  Society  meeting  at  Geneva  last  Fall. 
Getting  together  once  a  year  and  talking  over  the 
behavior  of  these  new  fruits  is  an  excellent  plan. 
This  society  was  formed  some  years  ago  mainly  as 
means  of  securing  a  wide  range  of  tests  for  fruits 
originated  at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station,  where  ex¬ 
tensive  hybridizing,  and  the  growing  of  seedlings, 
have  been  under  way  for  many  years.  Time  and 
patience  are  essentials  in  carrying  out  such  work, 
but  the  cost  in  this  line  is  not  too  great  when  a 
variety  like  Cortland  arrives  on  the  scene — and 
stays— and  there  are  others  that  give  good  promise. 

* 

IT  HAS  been  an  unusual  season  for  late  plowing, 
there  being  now  no  frost  in  the  ground  in  many 
localities  usually  hard  as  a  rock  at  this  season. 
Plowing  that  leaves  the  ground  bare  in  Winter  is 
not  generally  considered  good  farm  practice,  hut 
there  are  conditions  where  it  may  be  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage.  One  is  in  fields  infested  with  the  “June 
bug”  and  their  larvae  the  white  grubs,  destructive 
especially  to  strawberries  and  grass.  Turning  them 
up  at  this  season  breaks  their  comfortable  Win¬ 
ter  arrangements,  and  exposes  them  to  the  liens, 
crows  and  any  other  birds  around,  because  these 
grubs  and  their  hard-shelled  adults  are  choice  hits 
for  all  of  the  bird  tribe.  We  have  had  a  very  friend¬ 
ly  feeling  toward  the  crows  after  seeing  them  at 
such  a  job.  Another  possible  good  from  plowing 
this  late  is  in  exposing  the  white  roots  of  a  tough 
quack  sod  to  freezing  and  thawing  and  raw  wind.  It 
is  not  likely  to  be  fatal,  but  the  quack  does  not  en¬ 
joy  it,  and  sometimes  a  good  start  toward  subduing 
it  may  be  made  in  this  way. 

* 

A  NEWSPAPER  item  tells  us  that  the  “holy 
thorn  of  Glastonbury”  was  blooming  in  the 
close  of  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  at  Washington,  D. 
C.,  on  Christmas  Day.  This  thorn,  the  subject  of 
countless  legends,  is  to  botanists  Crataegus  Oxyacan- 
tlia  var.  prsecox- — in  other  words,  an  early  flower¬ 
ing  form  of  the  English  hawthorn  or  may.  The  fiist 
specimen  recorded  was  at  Glastonbury  C  atliedial  in 
Somersetshire,  England,  and  according  to  ancient 
legend,  owes  its  origin  to  Joseph  of  Arimatliea,  who 
visited  the  British  Isles  as  a  missionary  early  in 
the  Christian  era.  It  was  said  that  his  staff,  thrust 
into  the  ground,  grew  and  blossomed,  being  a  graft 
from  the  Sacred  Thorn.  The  original  bush  was 
chopped  down  by  a  Cromwellian  fanatic  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  hut  was  not  entirely  destroyed, 
we  believe,  and  there  are  numerous  specimens  said 
to  be  derived  from  it.  The  one  at  the  Washington 
Cathedral  was  a  gift  from  the  clergy  at  Glastonbury. 
In  the  milder  Winters  of  Great  Britain,  this  thorn 
usually  blooms  from  late  December  to  early  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  as  it  is  long-lived,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Glastonbury  specimen  was  viewed  with  rever¬ 
ence  and  awe  through  many  generations.  The  abbey 
at  Glastonbury  was  established  in  the  year  708, 
and  the  town  itself  was  the  Island  of  Avalon  of 
early  British  history. 

* 

DURING  a  recent  week,  imports  of  wool  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  amounted  to 
3,535,162  pounds,  valued  at  $411,344.  This  was 
mainly  carpet  wool,  3,194,481  pounds,  valued  at 
$357,609.  Other  kinds  were  :  Combing,  300,552  pounds, 
$45,113;  and  clothing  wool,  38,906  pounds,  $1,852. 
Boston  received  during  the  same  week  1,223  pounds 
of  rabbit  hair,  worth  $6,713. 
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SEVERAL  readers  ask  about  fertilizing  their 
strawberries  to  get  the  best  yield  next  Summer. 
If  the  plants  have  not  been  fed  properly  during  the 
past  growing  season,  treatment  in  Spring  will  not 
make  up  for  this.  The  root  strength  and  large 
crowns  which  open  into  flower  and  fruit  next  June 
must  be  developed  by  growth  during  the  late  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  previous.  At  one  time  many  growers 
practiced  no  Spring  fertilizing  of  strawberries,  and 
some  follow  this  plan  still.  The  bad  results  some 
had  from  Spring  fertilizing  were  doubtless  the  re¬ 
sult  of  ill  balance — possibly  an  excess  of  soluble  ni¬ 
trates,  which  was  mere  stimulation,  with  lack  of  the 
phosphorus  and  potash  needed  for  the  fruit.  A 
dressing  of  4-8-10  is  now  recognized  as  useful  in 
Spring  and,  if  nitrates  have  been  used  sparingly 
during  the  previous  season,  an  additional  100  lbs.  or 
more  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  some  similar 
soluble  nitrate  will  do  the  bed  good.  The  fertilizer 
program  for  strawberries  should  start  when  the 
plants  are  set,  an  abundance  being  worked  in  where 
the  roots  can  get  at  it  as  they  desire.  The  plants 
have  a  big  job  on  their  hands  and  should  get  started 
and  keep  going.  Their  color  and  the  way  the  crowns 
look  in  Fall  will  tell  the  grower  what  they  think  of 
their  treatment.  There  is  one  precaution  that  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  the  use  of  soluble  chemicals  on 
strawberries  from  start  to  finish — do  not  get  them 
in  direct  contact  with  plants  or  roots.  They  are 
sensitive  to  burning.  Put  fertilizer  reasonably  near, 
working  it  in,  and  the  plants  will  reach  out  and  get 
what  they  want. 

* 


TO  THOSE  who  have  received  a  young  dog  as  a 
Christmas  present,  Dr.  H.  C.  Stephenson,  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  College  says : 

The  Christmas  pup  should  have  its  milk.  And  in  ad¬ 
dition,  a  half  teaspoon  of  cod-liver  oil  should  be  given 
with  each  meal  from  four  to  eight  weeks.  After  the 
dog  is  eight  weeks  old,  the  cod-liver  oil  should  be  in¬ 
creased  to  teaspoon  doses.  Kittens  should  get  half  this 
amount.  Continue  giving  cod-liver  oil  until  the  young 
are  six  to  eight  months  old.  Milk  and  cod-liver  oil 
contain  vitamin  D  which  makes  the  calcium  in  the 
other  foods  more  available  for  building  bone.  When 
there  is  a  lack  of  calcium,  or  when  the  calcium  is  not 
available,  rickets  may  result.  With  rickets  the  bones 
are  softer  than  normal  and  bend  easily.  Such  dog  or 
cat  will  not  have  straight  legs,  and  some  may  become 
permanently  deformed. 

A  well-bred  dog  becomes  a  real  member  of  the 
family,  and  is  worthy  of  a  good  start,  as  well  as 
good  treatment  afterward. 

* 

AMONG  the  interesting  activities  of  the  N.  Y. 

State  Horticultural  Society  meeting  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  January  13-15,  will  he  the  awards  made  by  the 
society  for  4-II  club  strawberry  projects.  This  con¬ 
test  is  based  on  a  picture  of  the  strawberry  bed,  a 
cost  account  of  the  project,  and  a  story  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  club  member.  Medals  will  he 
awarded  to  two  boys  and  to  two  girls  in  Western 
New  York.  Similar  awards  will  he  given  to  two 
boys  and  two  girls  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
State  at  the  Hudson  Valley  meeting  of  the  society 
at  Poughkeepsie,  January  27-29.  Joseph  Oskamp 
of  Cornell  is  director  of  the  contest. 


* 

THERE  is  a  persistent  belief  that  radio  broad¬ 
casting  affects  weather  by  burning  up  the  vapor 
in  the  air,  making  drought,  or  causing  excessive  con¬ 
densation,  with  resulting  floods.  Dr.  W.  J.  Hum¬ 
phreys,  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  says  that  the  fallacy 
of  these  ideas  is  apparent  when  we  consider  the 
processes  by  which  nature  makes  rain.  These  are 
evaporation  of  water,  getting  the  moisture  into  the 
air.  This  depends  on  temperature  of  the  water,  area 
of  evaporating  surface,  wind  velocity  and  dryness 
of  air,  and  condensation  of  water  vapor,  which  de¬ 
pends  on  the  presence  of  excessively  small  par¬ 
ticles  of  sea  salt,  land  dust,  or  other  substances  that 
take  up  water  vapor,  and  on  an  adequate  cooling  of 
the  vapor.  Obviously  radio  can  have  no  effect  on 
any  of  these  factors  that  enter  into  evaporation  of 
water  from  the  earth’s  surface  or  into  the  condensa¬ 
tion  of  atmospheric  vapor. 

* 

AT  THIS  season  of  the  year  there  are  sometimes 
complaints  of  off  flavor  in  milk.  The  trouble 
usually  occurs  in  small  herds  where  some  cows  are 
far  along  in  lactation.  So  long  as  they  are  on  grass 
this  does  not  usually  occur,  as  there  is  then  a  more 
free  intestinal  movement  than  when  fed  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  dry  hay.  Prof.  J.  M.  Fuller,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Station,  recommends  abundance  of  a 
laxative  ration,  including  beet  pulp  and  silage,  and 
perhaps  two  or  three  doses  of  Epsom  salts  for  the 
guilty  cows,  which  can  be  detected  by  putting  a 
small  quantity  of  their  milk  in  a  separate  sterilized 
jar,  and  examining  it  later. 


SEVERAL  inquirers  tell  of  hens  in  their  flocks 
being  “crop-bound.”  This  often  comes  from 
their  eating  old  and  tough  grass,  their  usual  supply 
of  the  tender  growth  on  free  range,  being  scarce. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  crop  and  re¬ 
move  the  contents,  but  usually  it  can  he  softened 
with  oil  and  the  contents  carefully  worked  out  of  the 
mouth.  The  logical  treatment  is  prevention,  by  pro¬ 
viding  cabbage  or  other  green  stuff  in  abundance. 
Where  this  is  scarce,  cutting  good  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay  into  very  short  lengths  is  recommended.  There 
are  handy,  moderate-priced  cutters  available  now 
that  do  this  work  well. 

* 


THE  European  corn-borer  is  destroyed  when  it 
gets  into  the  silo,  and  usually  when  the  stalks 
are  tramped  in  the  feed  lots,  but  putting  infested 
stalks  into  manure  piles  is  not  safe.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  investigating  some  of  these  manure 
piles,  and  finds  that  the  borers  are  likely  to  winter 
safely  in  them. 

* 

CHEESE  production  in  this  country  during  the 
11  months  ending  with  November  30,  amounted 
to  364,312,186  pounds,  or  about  5,000,000  less  than 
the  previous  year.  Wisconsin  produced  more  than 
all  other  States  and  locations  combined,  or  235,998,- 
985  pounds.  Owing  to  the  long  Fall,  November  was 
unusually  heavy  in  production,  the  total  for  the 
country  being  24,064,541  pounds.  New  York  ranks 
next  to  Wisconsin,  with  27,802,767  pounds.  The 
heaviest  production  months  are  May  and  June.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  details  for  the  11  months  of  1931 :  Jan¬ 
uary,  22,452,403  pounds ;  February,  21,7S7,780 ; 
March,  28,580,159;  April,  33,583,650;  May,  43,743,- 
361;  June,  51,912,283;  July,  43,060,383;  August,  35,- 
011,S66 ;  September,  39,299,184;  October,  30,S16,576; 
November,  24,064,541. 

* 


^\A/E’  THE  people  of  the  United  States.”  That 
VV  is  the  way  our  Constitution  starts.  As  one 
looks  at  the  original  document  in  the  Congressional 
Library,  at  Washington,  the  idea  seems  still  more 
impressive  that  the  people  are.  the  starting  point 
and  the  ruling  power — not  the  Congress  or  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  or  any  of  the  numerous  officials.  In  referring 
to  citizens  the  Greeks  used  the  word  from  which  we 
get  our  “politics,”  meaning  in  essence  the  affairs  of 
the  people.  The  word  has  fallen  into  disgrace  in 
some  cases,  hut  its  original  meaning  still  stands  in 
the  Constitution,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  “to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice, 
insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,” 
has  grown  with  the  years  and  the  country’s  needs. 
If  government  gets  awry  or  runs  amuck,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  our  acts  or  our  inaction  as  citizens.  Civic 
duty  is  not  always  easy  to  learn  or  carry  out,  hut 
is  none  the  less  our  duty.  “Letting  George  do  it,” 
as  the  phrase  is,  may  be  easier  at  the  time,  but  is 
likely  to  get  things  into  a  had  mess.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  think  over  the  first  part  of  our  Constitution, 
and  to  remember  that  “we  the  people”  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  type  of  government  existing  at  any  time. 


Brevities 

“Harboring  a  grudge”  is  a  poor  job.  Better  scuttle 
and  sink  it. 

Sugar  beet  growers  in  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Wyoming 
and  Montana,  got  $19,527,000  for  the  1931  crop. 

A  retail  flower  store  in  Northern  New  Jersey  recent¬ 
ly  sold  a  lot  of  carnations  grown  in  Maine.  They  were 
fine  specimens. 

The  following  mineral  mixture  to  keep  before  hogs  is 
recommended  by  the  Colorado  Station  :  40  lbs.  each  fine¬ 
ly  ground  limestone  and  steamed  bonemeal,  and  20 
lbs.  salt. 

According  to  the  newspapers,  43  persons  were  killed 
by  injuries  received  in  football  games  the  past  season. 
We  seem  to  be  moving  towards  the  activities  of  the 
Roman  gladiators. 

A  27-pouni)  goose  retailing  at  75  cents  per  pound  was 
one  of  the  sights  noted  in  a  New  York  City  market  the 
day  before  Christmas.  This  was  said  to  be  a  specially 
fattened  goose.  Other  kinds  brought  about  half  this 
price. 

At  the  Stafford,  Genesee  County.  N.  Y.,  egg  con¬ 
test,  a  Leghorn  pullet  in  the  pen  of  Glenside  Farm, 
Dutchess  County,  laid  seven  eggs  in  seven  days,  scoring 
7.7  points,  which  means  that  the  eggs  averaged  26 
ounces  to  the  dozen. 

By  the  middle  of  January  we  usually  think  hope¬ 
fully,  whatever  the  weather,  that  Spring  is  really  just 
around  the  corner.  And  with  the  Christmas  cactus 
full  of  flowers,  a  succession  of  pot  bulbs  coming  along, 
and  the  cheerful  seed  catalogs  to  study,  the  gardening 
optimist  takes  pleasure  even  in  “a  spell  of  weather.” 

A  Chicago  survey  reports  that  more  than  100,000 
women  in  the  United  States  sought  husbands  through 
matrimonial  clubs  and  bureaus  during  the  past  year. 
And  yet  the  grab-bag  method  of  matrimony  is  not  spe¬ 
cially  safe,  if  we  may  judge  from  cases  quoted  in  the 
newspapers. 
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Sugar  Coated  Tax  Pills 

MORE  than  2,000  years  ago.  a  dream  disturbed  an 
Egyptian  king,  because  he  was  unable  to  in¬ 
terpret  its  meaning.  Joseph,  a  Hebrew  captive,  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  promised  seven  years  of  plentiful 
harvests  to  be  followed  by  seven  years  of  famine. 
The  king  ordered  that  wheat  be  used  sparingly  dur¬ 
ing  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  and  that  the  surplus 
be  stored,  that  the  people  might  have  food  during 
the  famine.  A  wise  king. 

Three  years  ago  during  the  seven  years  of  pros¬ 
perity,  a  ruler  of  the  State  assembled  his  applauding 
followers  at  the  Capitol  in  Albany  to  proclaim  a 
policy  of  farm  relief  through  changes  in  the  system 
of  taxation.  There  were  no  dreams  or  handwriting 
on  the  wall.  But  through  the  air  there  came  a  soft 
voice  of  a  Joseph  from  Westchester  warning  that 
the  State  had  no  means  to  get  money  to  pay  public 
bills  except  through  taxes  gathered  from  the  people, 
and  that,  if  the  public  expenses  were  to  continue  to 
increase  and  multiply  as  in  the  past  several  years, 
and  as  they  promised  to  do  under  the  then  present 
bountiful  orgy  of  spending,  there  was  no  hope  that 
the  people,  farmers  included,  could  escape  a  still 
heavier  burden  of  taxes  in  times  of  adversiity.  Ears 
were  not  tuned  to  these  modern  Senatorial  words  of 
wisdom.  There  was  no  one  to  order  a  saving  in  that 
time  of  plenty  that  the  burdens  might  be  lighter  in 
the  time  of  trial.  View  of  the  mountains  of  increas¬ 
ing  public  expenses  was  obscured  by  the  visions  of 
relief  to  be  caused  by  shifting  the  methods  of  taxa¬ 
tion  from  one  form  to  another. 

Now  that  the  seven  years  of  famine  are  upon  us, 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  appears  as  headlines  in 
the  daily  papers  and  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
surplus  of  the  years  of  plenty  has  already  disap¬ 
peared,  and  we  are  now  short  140.000,000  units  to 
be  an  extra  toll  to  come  out  of  a  scanty  harvest. 

This  tax  of  $140,000,000  over  and  above  the  tax  of 
last  year  is  nearly  three  times  the  whole  expense  of 
the  State  for  the  year  1014.  only  17  years  ago.  But 
that  is  not  all ;  every  dollar  of  the  whole  tax  paid 
during  1032  will  take  double  the  time  and  energy 
and  labor  to  acquire  it  that  was  needed  to  acquire 
the  dollar  of  17  years  back.  This  tax  bill,  however, 
is  to  have  a  sugar  coat.  By  some  form  of  magic,  too 
subtle  for  ordinary  minds,  the  tax  load  is  to  be  made 
to  seem  lighter  by  commencing  to  load  it  on  our 
backs  five  months  ahead  of  the  regular  tax  day. 

There  have  been  many  dreams  recorded  in  Al¬ 
bany  during  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  but  it  has 
been  interpreted  by  high  officials,  as  an  assurance  of 
perpetual  prosperity,  provided  their  lavish  hands  be 
permitted  to  continue  to  pull  wide  open  the  public 
purse  strings.  That  fallacy  has  already  ruined  many 
a  citizen.  It  now  threatens  to  bankrupt  the  State. 
Farm  and  other  expenditures  have  been  reduced  to 
balance  with  reduced  income.  If  Albany  would  cut 
that  $140,000,000  out  of  the  State  expenses  the  cost 
of  the  State  government  would  still  be  substantially 
double  what  it  was  in  1014.  when  prices  of  farm 
products  were  20  per  cent  higher  than  they  are  to¬ 
day,  and  the  reduced  expenses  would  avoid  the  need 
for  the  new  taxes  now  proposed. 


Old  Debts  Hard  to  Pay 

A  RADIO  debate  between  Norman  Thomas,  of 
New  York,  and  Representative  Louis  T.  McFad- 
den.  of  Pennsylvania,  on  December  20,  tended  to 
clarify  thought  on  the  moratorium  of  European 
debts.  Mr.  Thomas,  a  celebrated  Socialist  leader, 
did  not  disagree  with  his  opponent  in  many  respects 
but  is  in  favor  of  cancellation  of  the  European  debts 
due  the  Federal  government.  He  takes  this  position 
because  Europe  is  short  of  gold  and  our  tariffs 
shut  out  payments  on  the  things  Europe  has  to  send 
us.  In  other  words  he  holds  Europe  is  unable  to 
pay,  and  he  believes  it  would  help  promote  the  peace 
and  good  will  of  the  world  to  cancel  the  debts  and 
the  reparations  from  Germany  to  the  European 
allies. 

Mr.  McFadden,  who  was  until  recently  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee  of  the  House,  agreed  that 
Germany  could  not  continue  to  pay  the  reparations 
due  to  the  war.  But  the  trouble,  lie  contends,  comes 
from  the  fact  that  the  other  European  countries  see 
the  $10,000,000,000  of  reparations  due  them  as  an 
asset  and,  with  this  coming  to  them,  they  hope  to 
pay  their  debts  to  us.  They  owe  us  an  equal  amount, 
and  desire  to  make  their  payments  to  America  de¬ 
pend  on  the  payments  of  reparations  by  Germany 
to  them.  He  holds  that  wiping  out  the  debts  cannot 
further  peace,  but  the  debts  can  be  used  to  insure 
peace.  We  loaned  the  money  to  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  on  their  own  credits.  We  have  never  admitted 
any  connection  between  these  debts  and  reparation 
payments,  and  the  countries  owing  the  money  should 


be  required  to  pay  without  our  interfering  with  the 
collection  of  their  claims  from  Germany. 

To  Mr.  Thomas's  altruistic  plea  that  debts  should 
be  canceled  to  develop  our  foreign  trade,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Fadden  replied  that  we  could  not  afford  to  restore 
foreign  trade  when  we  have  to  pay  for  our  exports 
as  well  as  our  imports.  This,  of  course,  would  be  the 
practical  effect.  We  would  buy  for  cash  and  sell  to 
them  on  credit. 

Mr.  McFadden  then  made  a  suggestion.  England 
and  France  owe  a  large  part  of  the  debt.  Both 
these  countries  have  island  possessions  along  our 
coast  valuable  only  for  naval  and  aerial  bases  in 
warfare  against  the  United  States.  These  include 
Jamaica,  the  Bermudas,  British  Honduras  and 
Trinidad,  all  owned  by  Great  Britain,  and  useful  in 
case  of  war  with  the  United  States. 

The  French  possessions  lie  in  the  same  vicinity. 
They  include  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  and  other 
islands.  They,  too,  are  useful  only  as  naval  and 
supply  bases  against  us  in  time  of  war.  Mr.  McFad¬ 
den  suggested  that  if  England  and  France  did  not 
feel  able  to  pay  our  loans  they  might  sell  us  these 
island  possessions  near  our  shores,  and  threatening 
our  safety,  in  part  payment  of  the  debt.  The  sav¬ 
ings  in  expense  of  their  support  would  make  it  easy 
to  pay  the  balance.  That  sounds  like  a  practical 
suggestion. 

Farmers  are  concerned  in  this  problem  because  in 
the  last  analysis,  products,  not  money,  settle  all  ac¬ 
counts.  There  is  no  way  that  a  producer  can  escape 
a  tax  for  either  home  or  foreign  public  obligations. 


How  Christmas  Came  to  Us 

I  am  given  to  reflections.  Perhaps  that  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  a  fault,  since  in  them  we  make  comparisons  and 
often  learn  a  lesson  or  point  a  moral.  The  weather  this 
year  was  exceptionally  mild,  Christmas  morning  remind¬ 
ing  me  of  Easter.  And  we  joked  about  Santa  getting 
stuck  in  the  mud  rather  than  in  a  snow  bank.  Our 
Christmas  celebration  usually  begins  the  night  before, 
when  traditionally — 

‘‘All  through  the  house. 

Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse.” 

We  have  a  tree  trimmed  with  ropes  of  popcorn  and 
tinsel  ornaments.  A  pine  tree  is  better  than  a  hemlock 
or  cedar,  as  it  is  more  open  and  does  not  shell  out  so 
quickly.  It  will  give  no  trouble  until  after  New  Years. 
The  boy  from  New  Jersey  arrived  about  8:30,  which 
completed  our  family  circle,  as  the  girl  from  New  Paltz 
had  come  the  first  part  of  the  week.  The  boy  brought 
along  an  18-pound  turkey,  cleaned,  which  added  much 
interest  and  zest  to  the  occasion.  About  nine  o'clock  we 
began  the  distribution  of  the  presents — those  to  each 
other,  and  those  from  friends.  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  many  sent  in  each  year.  There  were  socks  for  the 
boys,  and  pictures  for  the  girls — cats  for  one.  and  dogs 
for  the  other,  according  to  their  inclination.  There  were 
other  articles  of  apparel  and  useful  things,  and  plenty 
of  candy  and  nuts.  There  were  no  rattles  and  tin  horns 
and  drums  and  whistles,  as  the  family  has  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived  at  that  stage.  But  there  was  a  magnificent 
lounging  robe  for  mother  who  is  convalescing  from  a 
serious  illness.  This  gift  was  from  a  neighboring  family 
not  related,  so  you  see  the  spirit  of  neighborliness  has 
not  altogether  departed  from  among  us.  Then  there 
v  as  pleasant  conversation;  a  generous  and  kindly  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  friends  who  contributed ;  a  thought  for 
one  who  had  met  with  an  accident,  and  for  another  who 
was  bereaved;  and  the  evening  sped  on  until  all  of  a 
sudden  the  girl  from  New  Paltz  called  out  “Merry 
Christmas,”  and  the  hands  of  the  clock  were  folded  to¬ 
gether  upon  its  face  and  pointed  upward  as  if  in 
adoration. 

Christmas  Day  dawned  warm  and  Springlike.  The 
boy  from  New  Jersey  and  the  girl  from  New  Paltz  took 
a  hike  to  the  back  side  of  the  farm  where  the  power 
line  has  been  erecting  towers  and  hanging  cables. 
Promptly  at  12  the  turkey  came  out  of  the  oven  nicely 
tuned  to  a  delicate  brown,  tender,  juicy  and  sweet. 
Word  was  passed  around  that  it  took  a  whole  loaf  of 
bx-ead,  and  homemade  bread  at  that,  to  fill  his  extensive 
cavity.  That  was  probably  the  biggest  filling  that  tom 
ever  had.  I  had  seen  him  among  his  friends  down  in 
Jersey  about  six  weeks  before,  but  I  had  no  idea  that 
lie  would  ever  pay  me  a  visit.  And  what  a  feast !  It 
was  certainly  fit  for  a  king.  And  in  that  spirit  the 
day  passed  on.  t  b.  c. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Western  Maine  Fruit  Growers 

Maine's  State  Horticulturist,  Stanley  L.  Painter,  of 
Yugusta,  announces  the  Winter  fruit  meeting  in  Auburn, 
January  28  and  29.  1932.  The  speakers  include  Maine's 
fruit  specialists,  such  as  Ferdinand  Steinmetz.  botanist 
of  the  Experiment  Station ;  Dr.  Phipps,  director  of  the 
Experiment  Station  ;  and  State  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Frank  P.  Washburn. 

R.  B.  Corbett,  Rhode  Island  Extension  Economist, 
will  discuss  the  marketing  of  fruit.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  first  day  a  report  will  be  presented  of  the  con¬ 
ference  of  fruit  specialists  of  all  the  New  England 
States  at  Worcester.  Mass.,  at  the  Hotel  Bancroft,  when 
a  New  England-wide  plan  for  an  attack  on  the  fruit 
flv  will  be  gone  into. 

Richard  Wellington,  of  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  and  secretary  of  the  New  York  Fruit  Test¬ 
ing  Association,  will  talk  on  new  varieties  of  apples. 
E.  .T.  Rasmussen,  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  College, 
will  tell  of  recent  developments  in  insect  pest  control. 

On  Thursday  evening  will  be  the  usual  banquet.  This 
will  be  handled  by  the  newly  organized  Androscoggin 
Valiev  Farmers’  Club.  II.  S.  White,  president,  at  the 
Elm  House.  This  banquet  is  always  a  feature  of  the 
two  davs'  meetings  as  a  social  feature. 

This' Winter’s  fruit  meeting  is  of  great  benefit  to  ap¬ 
ple-growers.  bringing  together  growers  from  Androscog¬ 
gin,  Sagadahoc.  Cumberland,  York.  Kennebec,  Oxford 
and  Franklin  counties,  t lie  orchard  belt  of  Maine.  It  is 
a  very  informal  meeting,  questions  are  asked  and  dis¬ 
cussion  is  general,  a  round  table  discussion  being  one 
of  the  important  parts  of  the  program. 


To  Auburn  Hall,  where  the  meetings  are  held,  ma¬ 
chinery,  dust  and  spray  materials'  manufacturers  send 
their  representatives.  Thus  farmers  are  able  to  dis¬ 
cuss  and  tell  their  troubles  to  somebody  who  may  be 
able  to  help  them.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Farmers'  Club,  the  Lions  Club,  have  all  joined  to  make 
this  midwinter  affair  a  success  and  it  has  always  been 
that.  v.  W.  CAN II AM. 


From  Yates  County,  New  York 

^  Fall  work  is  about  closed  up  in  the  Middlesex  Valley. 
Not  much  market  for  hay  and  red  kidney  beans  which 
are  down  to  21/4c  per  pound.  Most  of  the  growers  are 
holding  out  for  a  better  price.  All  kinds  of  livestock  is 
low  in  price.  I  have  been  reading  article  on  sheep, 
page  1198.  The  statements  of  cost  of  keeping  do  not 
apply  in  this  section ;  $9.25  to  keep  a  ewe  is  an  un¬ 
heard  of  price  here;  $4  is  nearer  the  mark,  $3  for  win¬ 
tering  and  $1  for  pasture  on  cheap  land. 

1  sold  35  lambs  out  of  100  in  October  at  7c,  weight 
80  lbs.,  contracted  70  at  7*4c  to  go  in  January.  This, 
with  the  wool  $129,  will  give  me  around  $800  from  100 
ewes,  which  is  above  the  average.  Lambs  have  been 
seUing  all  the  Fall  and  Winter  at  5  to  6c  per  lb.  Most 
ot  the  flocks  will  not  give  the  growers  more  than  $4  to 
$0  per^ewe.  The  figures  quoted  must  have  been  taken 
in  1J2<  and  192S  when  sheep  were  at  the  peak. 

Good  yearling  western  ewes  are  selling  in  this  sec- 
tion  at  $7.  A  sheep  man  has  to  be  on  his  toes  to  make 
a  flock  of  sheep  pay,  although  hay  and  feed  are  cheap. 
7s  ow  I  think  it  is  a  good  time  to  go  into  sheep,  as  they 
will  probably  go  higher  in  time.  They  may  not,  but  ii 
man  about  going  into  sheep  cannot  expect  to  get  such 
iioq  aS  ^>ro^"  Grams  mentions  in  peak  times  on  page 

L.  C.  WILLIAMS. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

Dairymen  in  Eastern  Connecticut  are  organizing  to 
get  better  prices  for  milk  supplied  to  Providence  mar- 
i  U,7K‘n  l-^OO  members  are  enrolled,  they  believe 
th<?>  .will  be  able  to  command  better  prices.  Base  price 
of  milk  now  is  down  to  five  cents  a  quart,  leaving  actual 
return  to  producers  of  3*4  cents. 

Apple  market  slowed  up.  roadside  stands  offering 
them  as  low  as  25  cents  a  half  bushel.  Cold  storage 
supplies  being  held  for  better  prices.  Decline  in  egg 
market  continues,  prices  reduced  three  cents  by  leading 
distributors.  Fruit-growers  were  addressed  last  week 
m  Hartford  by  Sherman  P.  Hollister  and  large  list  of 
well-known  men  from  various  States  present. 

Farmers  here  are  taking  advantage  of  open  Winter 
to  haul  manure,  make  necessary  repairs  and  cut 
wood.  Markets  are  favorable  for  buvers.  Christmas 
supplies  were  liberal,  and  prices  fairly  low.  No.  1  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apples  bring  around  $2  bu. ;  onions,  $2  bu. ;  tur- 
inps.  40  to  60c  bu. ;  chickens,  dressed,  30  to  35c  lb.; 
butter,  L  to  35c  lb.;  eggs,  35  to  45c:  turkeys,  45c  lb.; 
prime  beef,  17c  lb.;  potatoes,  60  to  65c  bu.  c.  b.  k. 


Ontario  County,  New  York 

Me  are  having  very  open  Winter  weather  but  very 
light  snow  thus  far.  The  wells  that  had  gone  dry  are 
filling  in  some  which  is  very  much  appreciated  by  those 
that  had  to  draw  water  for  their  stock.  The  open 
v.  eat  her  has  been  utilized  by  farmers  in  trimming  or¬ 
chards  and  Fall  plowing,  of  which  a  large  amount  is 
being  done. 

It  hardly  seems  like  Christmas  time,  so  warm  and  no 
snow,  and  we  miss  the  jingle  of  the  sleigh  bells  which 
are  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  dangerous  to  take  horses 
out  on  the  highways  any  more.  The  autos  have  super¬ 
seded  Old  Dobbin. 

Christmas  is  being  well  observed  by  churches. 
Granges  and  schools;  would  that  its  spirit  might  enter 
our  legislative  bodies  and  have  full  control.  I  think  the 
questions  of  peace  and  armament  would  be  settled 
rightly. 

V  e  had  a  very  light  snow  Christmas  morning,  which 
gave  us  a  white  (  hristmas.  There  is  a  freeze  at  pres¬ 
ent.  but  it  keeps  quite  open  weather.  Prices  of  farm 
products  are  low.  Cabbage  and  apples  are  not  keeping 
very  well.  No  market  for  hay.  Dressed  pork,  6c  per 
lb.;  veal,  7c  per  lb.;  lamb,  5c  per  lb.;  wheat,  55c  per 
bu. ;  eggs,  30c  per  doz.  e.  t.  b. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Farm  Philosophy 

We  are  getting  too  much  paternalism  on  the  one 
hand  and  too  much  government  interference  in  private 
matters  on  the  other.  What's  the  use  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  telling  farmers  how  to  raise  bigger  crops  when  we 
have  too  much  production  already?  That  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  so  many  people  have  no  work.  If  the  potatoes 
had  only  reached  the  size  of  liiekorynuts  some  of  those 
jobless  people  could  get  a  job  helping  to  peel  the  small 
spuds.  a.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 


I  wish  to  compliment  you  on  some  of  the  features  in 
recent  issues.  The  editorial.  “Give  Private  Property  a 
Chance”  in  the  September  12  issue  is  about  the  best- 
written,  clearest  and  the  most  concise  version  of  the 
causes  of  the  depression  I've  seen  and  I  read  several 
newspapers. 

The  talk  on  “Taxation”  by  Edward  F.  Dibble  is  a 
plain,  businesslike  presentation  of  the  topic  under  con¬ 
sideration.  f.  j.  o. 

New  York. 


Producer  Pays  All 

I  wish  to  commend  your  editorial,  “The  Barter  and 
Sale  of  Justice.”  This  kind  of  news  should  interest  the 
farmer  as  much  or  more  than  it  does  the  city  man,  for 
the  farmer  quite  likely  pays  the  most  of  the  expense.  If 
we  could  only  realize  that  all  things  are  paid  for  by 
wealth  produced,  and  not  with  money,  there  would  not 
be  so  much  rascality  among  civilized  people.  It  is  the 
producers  of  real  wealth  that  carry  the  most  of  the 
burden.  The  non-producers’  dollars  are  worth  more  to¬ 
day  than  they  have  been  for  some  time.  The  non-pro- 
dueers’  dollar,  today,  will  buy  about  as  much  food  as  it 
did  before  the  war;  while  the  farmer  must  pay  about 
double  for  everything  that  he  buys  now  as  compared  to 
what  he  paid  before  the  war.  c.  c.  K. 

Ohio, 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  R.  W.  Duck 


More  About  Morgans 

Do  you  consider  there  is  a  market  and 
a  future  for  the  Morgan  horse?  I  would 
appreciate  any  information  you  can  give 
relative  to  this  breed?  g.  it.  g. 

Ohio. 


I  believe  I  can  safely  say  that  Morgans 
of  superior  type  and  breeding  will  have 
some  demand  for  at  least  several  years 
to  come. 

The  Morgan  represents  a  family  of  the 
Standard  Bred  horse,  and  is  eligible  to 
register  in  the  American  Trotting  Reg¬ 
istry  Association.  The  present  secretary 
is  W.  Gahagan,  Goshen,  N.  Y.  They  also 
classify  as  a  breed,  and  have  their  own 
association,  which  permits  registry  in  the 
Morgan  Ilorse  Club,  F.  B.  Ilills,  Secre¬ 
tary,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 


last  very  long  it  could  be  easily  repaired 
and  replaced.  I  would  not  recommend  the 
use  of  building  paper  between  the  floor, 
because  it  might  tend  to  get  wet  and  hold 
moisture.  I  do  not  know  just  what  type 
of  paper  you  refer  to,  if  it  were  a  tarred 
or  impervious  type  it  might  be  advisable 
to  use  it  as  it  would  make  the  floor 
warmer. 


Type  of  Prolificacy  in  Swine 

At  the  present  time  I  am  interested  in 
a  problem  in  our  department  “Type  and 
Prolficacy  in  Swine.”  The  work  is  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  Prof.  J.  S.  Coffey  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  swine  work  at  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Department,  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  University. 

Herd  book  study  has  been  the  basis  of 
our  work,  using  two  periods  in  Poland 


tendency  to  lay  on  fat,  particularly  with 
young  females,  has  a  tendency  to  cause 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  ovaries.  While 
perhaps  this  is  less  true  with  hogs  than 
with  other  classes  of  livestock,  it  would 
seem  logical  and  probable  that  it  would 
exert  some  influence.  Another  factor 
which  seems  a  logical  possibility  is  the 
fact  that  the  new-type  hog  is  more  active, 
with  a  tendency  to  take  more  exercise, 
particularly  in  the  latter  stages  of  preg¬ 
nancy.  Due,  perhaps,  to  a  great  extent 
to  their  stronger  pasterns  and  heavier 
bone,  these  new-type  sows  do  not  tire  so 
readily.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the 
question  of  resorption  of  the  foetus. 
Whether  or  not  this  would  be  more  likely 
to  occur  in  the  fatty  individuals  is  a 
question  I  could  not  positively  answer, 
but  I  certainly  believe  excessive  fat  in 
the  region  of  the  uterus  might  result  in 
the  death  of  some  of  the  developing  em¬ 
bryos,  with  their  resultant  absorption. 

If  it  were  possible  to  check  over  a 
large  number  of  litters,  I  believe  a  more 


Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 
This  Shows  Sydney  Anderson,  Aged  14,  of  Vermilion,  S.  D.,  11  ith  His  Drove  of 

Purebred  Poiand-China  Hogs 


iriarcliff  Thickset,  International  Grand  Champion  Steer,  Chicago,  1931.  Bred,  fed 
aid  exhibited'  by  Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  County,  A.  1.  Left  to 
iglit,  Wm.  If.  Pew.  general  manager  Briarcliff  Farms;  John  Clay  Jr.,  and  John 
Bay  Sr.,  of  Clay  Comm.  i  s  sion  Co.;  Oakleigh  Thorne,  owner  of  Briarcliff  I  arms; 
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Justin  Morgan,  the  founder  of  the  Mor¬ 
gans,  is  described  as  being  about  14  hands 
high  and  weighing  about  950  lbs.  He 
was  a  dark  bay  stallion  with  black  points, 
possessing  exceptional  vitality.  He  was 
foaled  in  1793,  at  West  Springfield.  Mass., 
and  did  not  die  until  1821.  While  he 
was  a  great  sire  and  wonderfully  prepo¬ 
tent,  his  progeny  have  never  been  so  no¬ 
ted  on  the  track  as  those  of  Hambletonian 
10.  Morgans  today  are  very  popular 
as  hunters,  jumpers  and  saddle  horses. 

The  three  greatest  sons  of  Justin  Alor- 
gan  are  generally  conceded  to  be  Sherman 
Morgan,  Bulrush  and  Woodbury.  Ethan 
Allen,  who  was  bred  in  New  York  State, 
and  foaled  in  1849  from  a  dam  of  un¬ 
known  ancestry,  was  only  two  generations 
removed  from  Justin  Morgan,  tracing 
back  through  Black  Hawk  and  Sherman 
Morgan.  Fourteen  of  Black  Hawk's  sons 
became  recognized  trotters.  Ethan  Allen 
was  very  famous  both  as  a  performer  and 
sire.  One  of  his  most  distinguished  sons 
was  Daniel  Lambert,  who  in  turn  be¬ 
came  the  sire  of  38  recognized  trotters. 
By  recognized  trotters  I  refer  to  horses 
with  a  mark  of  2  :30  or  better.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  sire  of  the  dam 
of  Daniel  Lambert  was  Abdalla  who  was 
also  the  sire  of  Hambletonian  10.  Many 
turf  men  favor  these  two  families  for 
crossing  to  produce  speed  horses  with 
great  staying  power. 

The  Colorado  Experiment  Station,  Ft. 
Collins,  Colo.,  has  done  some  breeding 
work  with  Morgans  in  co-operation  with 
the  U.  S.  government.  A  government 
Morgan  breeding  establishment  was  also 
maintained  at  Middlebury,  A  t.  A  few 
years  ago  the  breeding  of  Morgans  was 
mainly  directed  along  heavy  harness  type. 
With  the  practical  discontinuance  of  this 
type,  more  attention  is  at  present  given, 
I  believe,  to  breeding  and  developing  them 
along  the  lines  mentioned  previously.  To 
raise  Morgans  or  any  breed  or  type  of 
light  horses  today  requires  good  blood 
lines,  proper  feed,  care,  management  and 
training.  Light  horses  of  superior  in¬ 
dividuality,  breeding  and  manners  sell 
readily  at  good  prices,  while  mediocre 
horses  of  all  kinds  are  a  drug  on  the 
market. 


Shed-type  Cow  Barn 

I  am  planning  to  build  a  shed-type  cow 
barn  on  the  rear  of  a  small  barn  and 
would  like  to  know  how  wide  and  long 
from  the  stanchion  to  make  the  manure 
gutter.  This  being  for  Guernsey  cows. 
I  have  a  lot  of  rough  sawed  boards  and 
am  thinking  of  using  them  for  a  floor, 
double  boarding  it  and  using  a  building 
paper  between  the  floor.  Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to-  do  this?  o.  J.  A. 

New  York. 

Our  dairy  barn  at  Syracuse  University 
is  a  Jamesway  built  barn.  The  distance 
from  the  stanchion  to  the  manure  gutter 
is  5 V2  feet.  The  inside  width  of  the  stall 
is  3V2  feet.  The  manure  gutter  is  1G 
inches  wide,  and  12  inches  deep.  I  find 
most  of  the  modern  standard  built  dairy 
barns  approximate  these  dimensions. 
This  may  seem  small  and  look  small  to 
you,  however.  The  length  in  question  is 
to  accommodate  the  distance  from  front 
to  rear  quarters  of  the  cow  when  she  is 
standing  naturally.  This  size  stall  will 
comfortably  accommodate  a  Holstein  cow, 
so  it  will  be  plenty  large  for  a  Guernsey. 

In  regard  to  floor  I  prefer  cork  brick 
laid  lengthways,  however,  the  use  of 
sawed  boards  laid  double  would  probably 
be  less  expensive  and  while  it  would  not 


China  development.  The  first  period  is 
from  1905-1909  inclusive,  and  the  second 
from  1915-1919.  It  appears  that  with 
the  former  we  have  the  (lay  of  the  “short 
ehuffy”  type  hog  and  with  the  latter,  the 
larger  and  commonly  known  “big”  type 
hog.  We  have  found  that  the  latter  type 
is  more  prolific  and  with  1,000  litters  of 
the  earlier  compared  with  1,000  litters  of 
the  latter  period,  there  is  a  difference  of 
.45  pig  per  litter  favoring  this  1915-1919 
litter  study. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Gay,  chair¬ 
man  of  our  department,  1  am  asking  you 
to  make  a  statement,  if  yon  will,  as  to 
why  this  may  be  true.  it.  o.  ROTH. 

Instructor,  Animal  Husbandry. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  your 
statements  concerning  the  two  different 
types  of  Poiand-China  and  litter  studies 
relative  to  same.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  difference  was  not  greater  in 
favor  of  the  larger  type  hog. 

As  to  why  the  so-called  new  type,  or 
big-boned  type,  is  more  prolfic,  my  opinion 
would  be  that  they  have  more  scale  and 
stretch  and  have  a  tendency  to  grow 
rather  than  to  fatten,  particularly  if  they 
are  properly  fed  their  nutrient,  mineral 
and  vitamin  requirements  in  proper  ratio. 
It  is  generally  conceded  among  all  our 
leading  physiologists,  that  an  excessive 


significant  relation  than  the  number  of 
pigs,  farrowed  would  be  the  number  of 
pigs  raised  per  litter.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  this  would  be  still  more  favorable 
to  the  new-type  hog. 


Bred,  Fed  and  Exhibited 
from  the  East;  Purchased, 
Slaughtered  and  Consumed 
in  the  East 

Such  is  the  story  of  Briarcliff  Thick¬ 
set,  Grand  Champion  steer  over  all  breeds 
at  the  recent  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition  held  in  Chicago  Nov.  2S  to 
Dec.  5,  the  first  king  of  fat  bovines  to 
come  out  of  the  East. 

Thickset  was  a  purebred  Aberdeen-An- 
gus  steer  calved  Jan.  13,  1930,  bred,  fed 
and  exhibited  by  Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc., 
Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  He 
was  adjudged  the  king  of  beef  cattledom 
by  Walter  Biggar,  The  Grange,  Dalbeat¬ 
tie,  Scotland,  after  defeating  some  400 
steers  of  all  the  leading  beef  breeds, 
Shorthorns,  Herefords  and  Aberdeen- 
Angus. 


In  the  auction  preceding  the  sale  of 
carload  lots  on  Thursday,  December  1,  he 
was  purchased  for  $1.27  per  pound  by 
that  dean  of  cattle  buyers  and  purveyor 
of  the  highest  class  of  meat,  Morris  Bas« 
tian  of  Arbogast  and  Bastian,  Allentown, 
Pa. 

Briarcliff  Thickset  was  just  a  black 
calf  among  some  350  Angus  calves 
dropped  at  Briarcliff  in  the  Spring  of 
1930,  but  as  time  drew  on  toward  Fall  he 
had  grown  plump  and  round  with  short 
legs,  so  that  at  weaning  time  in  October 
he  gave  promise  of  being  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  as  a  show  steer  for  1931,  and 
he  never  disappointed. 

His  lineage  is  interesting  to  those  of  us 
who  are  students  of  Aberdeen-Angus  pedi¬ 
grees.  His  sire,  Revolution  of  Page  2d, 
one  of  the  24  main  stock  bulls  at  Briar¬ 
cliff  was  Grand  Champion  bull  of  the 
breed  as  a  Summer  yearling  at  the  1928 
International  and  later  purchased  at  the 
same  show  by  Air.  Thorne’s  grandson 
and  presented  to  his  grandfather  as  a 
Christmas  present.  The  dam,  Briarcliff 
Eolian  was  bred  at  Briarcliff  and  sired 
by  Reveleriea,  one  of  the  leading  sires  of 
the  breed. 

After  weaning,  Thickset  and  nine  other 
promising  steer  calves  approximating  the 
same  age  were  taken  to  the  show  barn 
for  care  and  preparation  for  the  1931 
shows  by  cattleman,  James  Ironsides.  He 
had  previously  had  whole  oats  in  a  creep 
at  free  will  in  addition  to  his  mother's 
milk.  At  this  time  these  steers  were 
started  on  a  grain  ration  of  corn  and  cob- 
meal  60  per  cent,  ground  oats  25  per 
cent,  and  Purina  Steer  Fatena  15  per 
cent,  some  corn  silage  and  good  mixed 
hay.  The  grain  ration  was  increased  up 
to  full  feed  as  rapidly  as  possible  within 
a  month.  As  the  steers  grew,  naturally 
they  consumed  more  feed,  so  that  by  a 
month  to  six  weeks  they  were  eating  10 
lbs.  of  grain,  4  lbs.  of  corn  silage  and  2 
lbs.  of  hay  per  day  per  head.  As  time 
passed  grain  consumption  increased  to  12, 
14,  16  and  18  lbs.  per  day.  When  Spring 
and  warm  weather  came  the  cobmeal  was 
eliminated  and  the  cracked  shelled  corn 
increased  up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  ration 
and  the  oats  were  decreased,  also  the  sil¬ 
age  had  to  be  eliminated  as  the  warn 
weather  came.  About  June  1  dried  beet 
pulp  soaked  was  added  to  give  some  bulk 
to  the  ration,  and  three  times  per  day 
feeding  instead  of  twice,  was  followed. 
This  was  the  ration  used  through  the 
Summer  and  on  the  show  circuit  from  the 
last  week  in  August  to  the  last  week  in 
September.  A  small  grass  lot  was  avail¬ 
able  for  turning  the  steers  into  during  the 
Summer  nights. 

In  making  preparation  for  the  show, 
Briarcliff  Thickset,  Briarcliff  Porterhouse, 
Briarcliff  Tenderloin,  Briarcliff  Sirloin  and 
Briarcliff  Prime  Rib  were  chosen  as  the 
best  of  the  group.  At  the  Dutchess  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  Fair,  Tenderloin,  Porterhouse  and 
Thickset  ranked  first,  second  and  third  in 
order  named.  The  following  week  at  the 
New  York  State  Fail*,  Thickset  turned 
the  tables  on  his  brothers  and  won  his 
class  and  was  made  Champion.  At  East¬ 
ern  States  the  last  of  September  Porter¬ 
house  came  to  the  front.  The  second 
week  in  October,  Tenderloin  was  shipped 
to  the  Baltimore  Fat  Stock  Show,  where 
he  was  the  Grand  Champion,  Thickset 
and  Porterhouse  staying  at  home  to  come 
through  the  finishing  period  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  in  December.  As  the  Fall 
progressed  it  was  certain  that  these  two 
steers  would  give  a  good  account  of  them¬ 
selves  at  the  International. 

AVlien  presented  before  Judge  Biggar, 
in  the  Junior  Yearling  Angus  class, 
Thickset  was  ushered  to  the  premier  posi¬ 
tion  and  Porterhouse  was  placed  third  in 
a  class  of  35.  Later  Thickset  was  made 
Champion  Angus  steer.  Then  he  wedged 
his  way  through  to  champion  yearling, 
defeating  the  first  prize  yearling  Here¬ 
ford,  and  first  prize  Shorthorn  yearling. 
His  last  stand  was  with  the  champion 
calf  of  the  show,  a  Shorthorn,  Illini  Ala- 
jor.  The  judge  debated  long,  but  even¬ 
tually  pointed  to  Briarcliff  Thickset  as 
the  Grand  Champion  steer  of  the  show. 

The  story  of  Thickset  is  one  of  good 
breeding  and  proper  feeding  and  care. 
His  story  exemplifies  the  possibilities  of 
Eastern  Beef  Production.  No  section  of 
the  United  States  possesses  greater  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  profitable  beef  production 
than  from  the  Ohio  line  east.  Good  grass, 
satisfactory  Winter  forage,  good  corn  and 
small  grain  production  and  markets  un- 
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equaled,  spell  the  possibilities.  For  the 
past  four  years  every  hoof  from  the  Briar- 
cliff  feed  lots  have  gone  to  market  on 
their  merits,  price  determined  after 
slaughter  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
loads  of  show  cattle  and  single  steers 
that  have  sold  at  public  auction  at  shows 
with  the  result  that  every  animal  sold  on 
merit  has  commanded  a  premium  over  the 
top  of  Chicago  market.  WM.  H.  pew. 


Devon  Cattle  Club  Meets 

Increased  registrations,  gain  in  the 
number  of  inquiries  and  an  unusual  de¬ 
mand  for  Devon  cattle,  particularly  in 
the  Southern  States,  were  reported  at  the 
annual  meeting  Dec.  16  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Devon  Cattle  Club,  Inc.  Officers  re¬ 
ported  the  most  successful  year  of  the 
Devon  Cattle  Club  since  its  organization 
in  1918,  with  excellent  prospects  for  the 
breed  in  3932.  Prof.  Harry  D.  Garrigus, 
of  .Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs,  Conn.,  was  re-elected  president. 
Other  officers  chosen  were  vice-president, 
John  E.  Marble,  Monterey,  Cal.,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  W.  .1.  Neal,  Meredith,  N. 
H. ;  clerk,  Reuben  Hall,  Boston.  Direc¬ 
tors  for  1932  are:  Benjamin  P.  Harwood, 
Chester,  Conn.:  W.  H.  Neal,  Meredith, 
N.  H. ;  Trof.  Garrigus;  John  E.  Gifford, 
Sutton ;  Ralph  Coding,  Macy,  Ind. ;  Anna 
Case  Drummond,  Warrensburg,  Mo. ;  and 
N.  P.  Beardsley,  Roxbury,  Conn.  An  ad¬ 
visory  board  was  chosen,  comprising  Dr. 
A.  L.  Shealy,  Gainesville,  Fla. ;  E.  Ar¬ 
rington,  Brookhaven,  Miss.:  L.  L.  San¬ 
born,  Center  Harbor,  N.  H. ;  Col.  W. 
Garland  Fay,  Leonardtown,  Md. ;  and 
H.  H.  Ilessig,  Beswick,  Cal.  The  com¬ 
mittee  on  fairs  consisting  of  Mr.  Sutton, 
Prof  Garrigus  and  W.  H.  Neal  was  re¬ 
elected. 

The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer 
showed  206  new  registrations  for  1931 
and  a  census  total  of  175.000  head  of  De¬ 
von  cattle  in  the  United  States  last  year. 
Recent  shipment  of  a  string  of  17  Devons 
to  Florida  for  experimental  purposes  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Devon  Cattle  Club 
was  announced  in  conjunction  with  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  to¬ 
gether  with  marked  increase  of  Devon 
cattle  in  other  Southern  States. 

A  resume  of  1931  fairs  and  the  results 
accomplished  was  given  by  Mr.  Gifford 
together  with  a  detailed  statement  of 
work  among  boys  and  girls  is  interesting 
unior  livestock  growers  in  the  Devons 
a  dual-purpose  animal  for  both  dairy  and 
beef  uses.  Announcement  was  made  by 
Charles  A.  Nash,  general  manager  of  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  that  Devon 
classifications  would  be  continued  for  the 
1932  Fall  show  next  September.  It  was 
voted  by  the  club  to  carry  on  an  in¬ 
creased  advertising  campaign  in  farm  and 
breed  papers  to  present  the  merits  of  the 
breed  in  1932.  Following  the  business 
meeting  a  dinner  featuring  Devon  prod¬ 
ucts  was  served  with  Devon  baby  beef 
steaks  from  a  steer  raised  in  Worcester 
County  and  butter  made  by  Mrs.  William 
H.  Neal,  of  Meredith,  with  milk  from  the 
Neal  herd  of  Devons. 


Pepper  Pot 

The  following  is  a  standard  recipe  for 
pepper  pot  given  in  the  “New  Orleans 
Picayune  Cook  Book:’’  One  pound  plain 
tripe,  1  lb.  honeycomb  tripe,  two  potatoes, 
a  sprig  of  parsley,  one  knuckle  of  veal, 
three  quarts  cold  water,  one  herb  bou¬ 
quet.  one  onion,  two  teaspoons  flour,  two 
tablespoons  butter,  salt  and  pepper,  cay¬ 
enne  pepper  to  suit  the  taste.  Wash  the 
veal  knuckle  and  put  in  kettle,  covering 
with  ‘water.  Bring  it  to  a  slow  boil, 
skimming  off  any  scum.  Let  it  simmer 
gently  for  three  hours.  The  tripe  should 
be  previously  cleaned  and  boiled  for  seven 
hours;  if  bought  at  the  butcher’s  it  will 
be  already  prepared.  Chop  the  parsley 
and  herbs  fine;  if  pepper  pod  is  used  in¬ 
stead  of  cayenne  pepper  this  should  be 
added,  but  carefully,  for  it  is  very  hot. 
Add  herbs  and  also  the  potatoes,  cut  in¬ 
to  dice.  Cut  the  tripe  into  pieces  one 
inch  square;  remove  the  veal  bone,  cut 
up  all  the  meat  into  small  pieces,  and  add, 
with  the  tripe,  to  the  soup.  Rub  the 
flour  and  butter  together,  and  stir  in ;  let 
all  boil  up,  and  add  salt  and  pepper. 


Sausage;  Bannock 

We  butchered  recently  and  in  caring 
for  the  meat  1  wondered  how  .many,  like 
myself  weighed  and  flavored  sausage  by 
a  10-pound  recipe.  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  enlarge  a  recipe  than  to  cut  a  large 
one,  do^'ii  that  I  am  sending  mine  :  10  lbs. 
meat,  2  lbs.  Boston  crackers  (ground 
with  the  meat),  four  heaping  tablespoons 
sage,  four  rounding  tablespoons  salt,  one 
level  tablespoon  pepper,  one  heaping  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one  level  teaspoon  ginger. 

Bannock. — This  is  a  recipe  from  my 
grandmother,  and  we  use  it  very  often  in 
Winter :  Two-  cups  buttermilk,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoon  wheat  flour,  1%  cups 
buckwheat  flour.  Beat  together  quickly 
and  bake  in  moderate  oven. 

MRS.  L.  o.  c. 


Forestalling  That  Nuisance 
the  Sheep  Worm 

Keeping  internal  parasites,  which  in¬ 
fest  the  alimentary  tracts  of  ewes,  from 
multiplying  too  rapidly  is  a  major  prob¬ 


lem  for  the  sheep  man  who  must  pastui’e 
these  animals  year  after  year  on  the  same 
farm.  The  cure  often  used  by  old  timers 
was  to  unload  a  wormy  flock  on  the  first 
drover  who  chanced  along.  But  modern, 
veterinary  science  has  developed  numer¬ 
ous  remedies  unknown  to  our  ancestors. 
Now,  we  have  four  correctives,  all  bene¬ 
ficial  and  some  nearly  100  per  cent  effi¬ 
cient,  which  enable  us  to  forestall  the 
worm  nuisance  and  outclass  this  wrig- 
gling  pest  at  his  own  game.  These  reme¬ 
dies  are :  tetrachlorethylene  either  in 
liquid  or  capsule,  Milestone,  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate  and  tobacco  dust  mixed  with  com¬ 
mon  salt. 

The  first  preparation  used  by  sheep 
men  of  earlier  generations  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  was  tobacco  dust  and  salt.  Such 
a  mixture  is  a  good  preventive  and  will 
aid  greatly  as  a  deterrent,  but  once  ewes 
have  become  afflicted  with  worm  diar¬ 
rhoea,  no  specific  has  proven  itself  quite 
so  effective,  in  my  experience  at  least,  as 
tetrachlorethylene.  This  high-powered 
drug  spells  sudden  extinction  for  most 
parasites  camping  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels  of  sheep.  Here  at  the  Moore 
ranch  we  use  tobacco  dust  and  salt  as  a 
preventive,  supplementing  this  with  tetra¬ 
chlorethylene  drenches  when  needed. 

At  various  convenient  junction  points 
between  fields  we  have  constructed  rain¬ 
proof  salt  houses  on  the  general  niodel  of 
large  turkey  coops,  open  in  front  and 
bound  to  the  ground  at  each  of  the  four 
corners  by  stakes  that  rest  two  feet  in 
the  earth.  Because  of  the  fact  our  rain 
storms  and  blizzards  here  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  often  come  from  the  north¬ 
west,  we  turned  the  weatherboarded  sides 
of  our  salt  houses  in  that  direction,  leav¬ 
ing  the  front  and  open  side  to  face  the 
southeast.  This  prevents  rain,  snow  or 
sleet  from  entering  the  troughs  in  large 
enough  quantities  to  cause  the  salt  to 
dissolve. 

In  these  salt  houses  is  kept  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  tobacco  siftings,  purchased 
in  Kentucky  at  $2.50  per  100  lbs.,  five 
parts  salt,  and  lVa  parts  ground  miner¬ 
als,  obtainable  from  any  house  handling 
such  products.  This  worm  preventive 
is  carefully  mixed  in  the  granary,  then 
placed  in  a  hole-proof  flour  bag  and  trans¬ 
ported  periodically  to  the  salt  houses  on 
Frankie,  my  saddle  pony,  and  the  animal 
that  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  Scotch 
collie  sheep  dog  on  this  farm.  Frankie 
knows  his  business  so  well  that  he  will 
head  for  a  salt  house  nearly  every  time 
the  salt  bag  is  placed  across  his  shoul¬ 
ders  in  front  of  the  saddle  tree.  One  hun- 


SAFE  and  PLEASANT 
to  use — contains  no  Forma¬ 
lin  or  harmful  ingredients. 


Send  for  FREE  Sample 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc., 

Dept.  9*A.  Dyndonville,  Vermont. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  sample 

(worth  15c.),  and  illustrated  treatise 
on  care  of  cows.  Enclosed  Is  4c.  to 
prepay  postage. 

Name . . . 

Address 


Address . . . . . _  | 


Big  10-ounce  Package 
Only  60  Cents 

At  feed,  drug,  hardware  or 
general  stores,  or  by  mail 
postpaid  if  dealer  is  noU 
supplied. 


/or 
HEALING 


Delicate  tissues  call  for  the  QUICK 
healing  properties  of  Bag  Balm  to  fore¬ 
stall  or  quickly  end  cor.  mon  ills  or 
injuries.  Discomforts  which  hold  up 
the  milk  flow  are  eased,  often  between 
milkings.  Cuts  and  bruises,  bunches, 
caked  bag,  inflammation  and  many 
udder  and  teat  troubles  clear  up  amaz¬ 
ingly,  say  dairymen,  because  the  healing 
Bag  Balm  medication  strikes  deeply 
into  the  pores  and  tissues.  This  vigor¬ 
ous  penetration  is  due  to  the  special 
antiseptic  oil  used  in  Bag  Balm  exclu¬ 
sively.  Ideal  for  all  farm  healing;  often 
used  in  the  home.  Highly  refined,  clean 
and  pleasant;  cannot  taint  milk;  keep 
it  on  hand  for  all  emergencies. 


GUERNSEYS 


T ARBEIT  FARMS  GUERNSEY Q 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  Quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  also  Chester 
and  Yorkshire  crossed — 


dred  pounds  of  tobacco  siftings  will  last 
a  band  of  200  sheep  nearly  a  year,  and 
the  same  number  of  ewes  at  least  18 
months. 

Chance  ewes  in  my  flock  periodically 
become  infested  with  intestinal  worms  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  they  have  free  access  to 
this  mixture,  probably  two  out  of  each  20 
on  an  average  the  year  around.  As  soon 
as  we  find  a  ewe  has  diarrhoea  and  other 
worm  symptoms,  we  place  her  in  a  pen 
known  at  this  ranch  as  “the  infirmary.” 
The  floor  is  bare  and  care  always  is  taken 
to  see  there  is  no  straw  or  liay  lying 
around  for  her  to  munch  at.  For  16 
hours  we  keep  her  imprisoned  without 
either  food  or  drink,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  we  pass  a  stomach  tube  down  her 
throat  to  the  stomach,  pouring  the  full 
contents  of  a  No.  190  Nema  worm  capsule 
into  her  digestive  organ.  These  capsules 
contain  tetrachlorethylene  in  liquid  form, 
the  one  drug  proven  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  tests  to  be  a  mortal 
enemy  of  nearly  all  worms  infesting  the 
alimentary  tracts  of  sheep.  A  half  ounce 
of  water  in  a  small  iodine  bottle  is  poured 
into  the  funnel  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
long  rubber  stomach  tube  after  the  tetra- 
( Continued  on  Page  37) 


sy£u¥s  HIDES  and  SKINS 

Full  market  prices  paid  for  calf  skins  and  cow  bides. 

J.  O.  RYDER  FORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulla  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd. 

FOR  SALE-REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL 

2  years  old.  Good  looker  and  has  been  leaving;  grood 
stock.  1>.  MACKINTOSH  Alpine,  New  Jersey 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  [ 

Torohill  Farms  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

A  few  Milking  Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale 
from  R.  of  M.  Cows:  Herd  accredited. 


AYRSHIRES 


For  Sale!  flBs&vesKn0d„y  Ayrshire  Bull 

1  year,  4  months  for .  .  $100 

W  P.  CUMMINGS,  P  0.  Box  514,  Troy,  N«  Y.  Phono  Troy  4852 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Wanted  Carload  Guernseys,  Milking  Short¬ 
horns,  Jerseys  or  A.vrshires,  on  30,  60  and  90  day  notes. 
Can  furnish  best  of  references.  B.  JONES,  Cattle 
Dealer,  Meredith,  N.  II. 


FERRETS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


rCDDCTC  for  killing  rats, 
rE.fIHE.IC  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $3.50. 
Females,  $4.00.  Pair,  $7.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


Good  hunters.  Either  color  Males 
r  erretS  t2.75.  Females  $3.25.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

It.  II.  Farnsworth,  New  London,  O. 


rmnrTB  Singles,  mated  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
r  r  rsnh  I  N  Price  list  free.  Catalogue  10  cents. 

*■  LJUILi  R  kJ  c .  H.  KEEFER  &  CO., Greenwich, O. 


FerretS 


$3  00,  either  sex.  Will  ship  O.  O.  D 
E.  L.  HARTMAN,  Box  4,  New  London,  Ohio 


DOGS 


IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

Pedigreed,  iinely  bred.  MEIER  PINEKNOLL  FARM, 
Noxon  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


New  Zealand  Whites,  Reds,  Giants 

Also  sunplies — Metal  hutches. 
BREEDERS  SUPPLY  -  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


Black  female  cocker  spaniel  pups— ss.oo. 

JIale  Beagles,  0  nios.,  eligible  for  registry;  S15  ea. 
Male  Raccoons,  $10.  F.  E.  PIERSON.  Groton,  New  York 


Cm, I,IE  and  FOX  T E It  II I  E  It  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Beautiful  registered  collie  pups— Also  Boston 

Terrier  and  Collie,  one  year,  II Bill).  Thorndike,  Me. 


For  Good  Pedigreed  New  Zealand  Reds 
Write  FA1UVIEW  BABBITRY,  GAP,  PA. 


Rabbits  &  Supplies 


Complete  descriptive  literature 

Albert  Facey,  Jr.,  1 15-D,  Valley  Stream,  N.Y. 


HORSES 


Collies 


4  mos.  Male 
male  $5.00; 


$10.00;  female,  $5.00:  Police  fe  I  Shetland  Ponies 

Maidie  Putnam,  Grafton,  Mass.  |  separate.  Prices  right. 


for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 
MARES  with  colts  by  side  or 

ft.  8.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwater.Ohis 


7-8  wks.  old,  $2.50  9-10  wks  old,  $2.75 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  $4.00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval  or  send  check  or  money  order.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  T«l.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

Good,  rugged,  first  quality  stock — Berkshire  and  0. 1.  O. 
Chester  and  Yorkshire,  a  few  Duroc  and  Berksliiie 
crossed. 

6-8  weeks  old  .  $3.00  each 

8-10  weeks  old  .  3.25  each 

12  wks.  extras  4.50  each 

ship  any  number  of  these  good  pigs  C.  O.  1).  on  ap¬ 
proval.  No  crating  charge.  Our  Guarantee;  “A  Squat  e 
Deal  At  All  Times.” 


Chester  White,  Duroc 
&  Poland  China  Pigs 

Let  us  select  your  pigs  from  any  of  the  above  breeds 
for  your  future  breeding  stock  or  feeders.  We  can 
ship  you  pigs,  any  sex,  for  breeders  or  feeders  from 
high-grade  stock  and  good  litters  that  will  more  than 
please  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  some  of  this  well- 
bred  stock  at  a  low  price.  Crated  Free. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3  each  C.O.D.,  F.O.B.  Waltham. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Telephone  0888 
834  Boston  Post  Road  -  WESTON.  MASS. 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM.  INC 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $4.50 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  -  $4.00 

Call  Jobn  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  140  lbs.  at  $25  apiece. 


PIGS!  PIGS!  PIGS! 

50  Selected  Boars,  all  agesand  prices  from,  $5  to  $25. 
Chester  Whites,  Yorkshire  Chester  Berkshire  crossed. 
4  Purebred  Poland  Boars,  41s  to  5  mos..  $  10-SI  5  each. 
These  boars  are  from  prolific  families.  A  good  boar  is  of 
vital  importance.  Shoats,  all  agesand  price.  Young  Pigs. 
8  9  weeks,  $2.50;  9-12  weeks,  $3.00;  12-14weeks,  $3.50, 
Hugged  Sows  open  and  bred.  My  slogan:  Accurate  des¬ 
cription,  loyalty  to  my  many  customers  old  and  new. 
C.  DAVIS  Box  11  CONCORD,  MASS. 


Good  Pigs  and  Shoats  el?ace  op1d.’  $ca°s°- 

trated,  vaccinated,  orated.  Shoats  over  35  lbs.,  $5.00  ea. 
All  breeds.  State  2d  choice.  Stanley  Short,  Cbcswold,  Del. 


Dreg.  CUIIUC  All  ages  tor  sale.  F.  M.  Patling- 
UROC  OfllllL  ton  A:  Son,  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS-Sows.  Boars,  Pigs. 
A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— a  No.l  Pedigreed  Pigs,$s; 
Easiest  f eeders;quickest  growers.  R.  Hilt,  Seneca  Falis.N.  Y. 
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/o  be  made 


HOW 


Dairymen,  hog  raisers,  poultry  keepers  — 
send  and  get  new  book  of  ideas  for  modern¬ 
izing  old  buildings.  See  how  STARLINE 
Engineers  have  worked  out  plans  for  farmers 
to  get  new  barns  from  old  ones.  Why  wait 
to  build  or  remodel?  Make  the  profit  you 
want  now  without  heavy  building  expense. 

WRITE  TODAY.  This  book  tells  how  to 
save  work  and  useless  steps — to  save  time — 
to  head  off  diseases  and  accidents — reduce 
costs  and  make  animals  so  safe,  clean  and 
comfortable  they  are  sure  to  bring  bigger 
profits. 


ST 


WRITE  YOUR  NAME  IN  THE 
COUPON  AND  MAIL  IT  TODAY 
If  you  need  new  barn  equipment, 
now  is  the  time  to  get  it  —  while 
pricesaredown.  Ask  forour  catalog. 
But,  send  today  and  get  "How  Old 
Barns  Can  Make  Money”  which  is 
one  of  the  most  helpful  books  ever 
published.  Sent  Free. 

MAIL  COUPON 
TODAY 


Formerly  Hunt-  HARVARD, 

Helm-Ferris  &  Co.  ILLINOIS 


MA/l  COUPON  TODAY 


STARLINE  INC.,  Dept.  1Y 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  You  may  send  me  your  new  book — "How 

Old  Barns  Can  Make  Money.” 


I  have _ Cows, _ Ilogs, _ Chickens. 


Name 


Address 


Cornell  University  Selects 
Foundation  Ayrshires 

A  choice  herd  of  more  than  a  dozen 
Ayrshires  has  been  selected  by  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry  Department  of  Cornell 
University.  Nine  of  these  animals  were 
secured  from  the  Stratliglass  herd  of 
Hugh  .T.  Chisholm,  of  Port  Chester.  N.  Y. 

Most  prominent  in  this  group  were  five 
daughters  of  the  well-known  sire,  Bar¬ 
clay’s  Grandee,  while  their  dams  are  cows 
that  have  distinguished  themselves  as  pro¬ 
ducers  and  superior  individuals. 

Stratliglass  Bardoch,  well-known  son  of 
the  noted  champion,  Barr  Flapper,  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  Stratliglass  Robina  and 
Stratliglass  Bar-Isolde.  The  former  is  a 
daughter  of  Imported  Harleyholm  Robina 
8th,  a  daughter  of  Lessnessock  Replica, 
that  made  a  three-year-old  herd  test  rec¬ 
ord  of  12,140  lbs.  of  4.20  per  cent  milk, 
517  lbs.  of  butterfat,  and  as  a  four-year- 
old,  promises  to  exceed  her  previous  rec¬ 
ord.  Stratliglass  Bar-Isolde  is  a  daughter 
of  the  good  imported  cow,  Barr  Isolde, 
with  over  12,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  nine 
months  of  her  current  lactation. 

Stratliglass  Doona  Star,  a  daughter  of 
Stratliglass  Morning  Star,  and  out  of  a 
member  of  the  very  dependable  Strath- 
glass  Bella  Doona  family  is  one  of  the 
particularly  attractive  members  of  the 
group.  Champion's  Miss  Crumwold,  a 
daughter  of  Penshurst  Champion,  out  of 


out  inducing  contamination,  which  in¬ 
duces  disease  and  parasitic  infestation. 
Distemper  becomes  rife  and  ruinous  in 
such  dog-tainted  places.  Parasitic  mange 
runs  riot  there.  Worms,  lice  and  fleas 
abound,  persist  and  plague  the  confined 
animals,  until  their  maintenance  becomes 
a  problem.  Breeders  of  fur-bearing  ani¬ 
mals,  who  have  multiplied  amazingly  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  20  years,  are  already  at  their 
wits  end  to  know  how  to  prevent  or  com¬ 
bat  disease  germs  and  parasites. 

Sheep  men  have  to  wage  constant  war¬ 
fare  against  stomach  worms,  tapeworms, 
nodular  disease  worms,  liver  flukes,  foot- 
rot,  scab,  gad-fly  grubs  and  many  other 
enemies  of  like  sort,  which  concentrate 
and  become  a  curse  in  contaminated  pas¬ 
tures,  houses  and  feeding  lots. 

Horse-tainted  pastures  surely  infest 
colts  with  round  worms,  blood  worms,  pin 
worms  and  gad-fly  bots.  Similarly  con¬ 
taminated  stables  annually  infect  young 
horses  with  strangles  (colt  distemper), 
influenza  and  kindred  infectious  diseases. 
Where  army  horses  are  assembled  in 
crowded  or  insanitary  quarters,  mange 
quickly  spreads,  influenza  becomes  a 
scourge  and  glanders  sometimes  breaks 
out  and  causes  serious  losses. 

And  so  it  is  with  other  farm  animals. 
Where  hogs  long  have  been  kept,  in  the 
same  old  dirty,  muddy  and  manure  con- 


Five  daughters  of  Barclay's  Grandee,  recently  purchased  by  Cornell  University  from 

Stratliglass  Farm,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


Sir  Robert’s  Monarch’s  Maid,  a  10.000-lb. 
daughter  of  Penshurst  Sir  Robert,  is  a 
flashy  red  senior  calf  that  gives  excellent 
promise  of  development. 

To  head  the  new  Ayrshire  herd  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  the  attractive  young  sire. 
Stratliglass  Speculator,  has  been  leased 
from  Stratliglass  Farm.  This  bull  is  an 
excellent  individual,  well  up  to  show¬ 
ring  honors  and  has  had  considerable  ser¬ 
vice  at  Stratliglass.  He  is  a  son  of  Dal- 
gig  Speculation,  and  out  of  Stratliglass 
Pearl  Lady.  Four  herd  test  records  stand 
to  her  credit,  the  best  of  which  is  a  six- 
year-old  record  of  14,732  lbs.  of  milk  and 
623  lbs.  of  butterfat,  with  a  test  of  5.24 
per  cent. 

From  the  Ledge  Top  herd  of  Fred  L. 
Proter,  of  Crown  Point,  N.  Y..  an  attrac¬ 
tive.  trio  was  purchased  including  the 
prize-winning  heifer  calf.  Ledgetop  IT earli¬ 
er  Queen,  and  her  mother  Ledgetop  Sally 
Heather,  as  well  as  a  choice  yearling 
heifer.  Frank  E.  Rupert,  of  Geneva.  X. 
Y.,  sold  the  heifer,  Lindy's  Carlina.  that 
is  now  making  an  excellent  Roll  of  Hon¬ 
or  record. 

The  breeding  and  individuality  of  this 
group  of  cattle,  as  well  as  their  inherent 
productivity  should  insure  a  very  pleas¬ 
ing  development  of  the  Ayrshires  in  the 
Cornell  University  herd. 

Under  the  management  of  Prof.  E.  S. 
Savage,  who  is  in  charge  of  dairy  work, 
and  bis  assistant.  Dr.  E.  S.  Harrison,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  broad-gauge  administra¬ 
tive  policies  of  Dr.  F.  B.  Morrison,  there 
are  encouraging  indications  that  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  unit  at  Cornell  will  be  thoroughly 
representative  of  the  position  of  New 
York  as  the  leading  Ayrshire  State. 

C.  T.  CONKLIN. 


Contamination,  Sanitation, 
Rotation 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 
The  last  syllable  of  each  of  the  three 
rather  formidable  words  forming  the  title 
of  this  article  is  pronounced  “shun."  and 
that  warning  word  is  in  a  way,  the  key¬ 
note  of  what  we  have  to  say. 

Over  50  years  of  practical  experience 
with  domesticated  animals  has  taught  the 
writer  that  the  quarters  they  occupy  year 
after  year  inevitably  become  contami¬ 
nated.  One  cannot  long  crowd  boarding 
or  breeding  dogs  into  small  quarters  with- 


taminated  yards,  wallows  and  houses, 
cholera  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  de¬ 
vastate  or  annihilate  the  herd,  and  there, 
too,  worms,  mange  and  necrotic  diseases 
are  troublesome  and  difficult  to  avoid  or 
prevent.  The  same  things  are  true  of  in¬ 
sanitary  cattle  quarters  where  contagious 
abortion,  bovine  tuberculosis,  infectious 
udder  diseases,  parasitic  skin  troubles  and 
various  other  maladies  or  ailments  always 
are  more  or  less  prevalent.  On  all  old 
farms,  we  are  constantly  confronted  with 
lung  worm  cases  affecting  young  animals 
of  all  kinds,  for  they  are  contracted  cn 
permanent  or  old.  bare-bitten  pastures, 
contaminated  by  adult  stock  of  each  kind 
of  animal  kept  on  the  place. 

Similar  contamination  is  the  bane  and 
bugaboo  of  the  poultry  business.  So  long 
as  birds  are,  year  after  year,  crowded  in¬ 
to  small  houses  and  allowed  to  forage  in 
the  same  restricted  yards  and  lots,  taking 
feed  and  water  from  insanitary  vessels,  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
fectious  diseases  and  various  parasitic 
pests.  We  can  shun  all  of  these  profit- 
destroying  ailments  and  pests,  just  as  can 
every  stockman  shun  the  troubles  that 
come  to  him  when  he  foolishly  or  thought¬ 
lessly  persists  in  concentrating  his  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  same,  insanitary  quarters  and 
pastures,  year  after  year. 

The'  word  sanitation  means  the  act  of 
making  healthy.  Sanitary  means  pertain¬ 
ing  to  health.  A  sanitarium  is  a  health 
station,  a  place  or  institution  where  the 
conditions  are  such  as  especially  to  pro¬ 
mote  health.  Every  poultry  “plant” 
should  be  a  bird  sanitarium. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of 
cleansing,  disinfecting,  fumigating,  white¬ 
washing,  ventilating  and  lighting  poultry 
houses,  all  of  which  processes  are  more  or 
less  necessary  to  maintain  sanitary  condi¬ 
tion  in  poultry  quarters,  we  want  espe¬ 
cially  to  draw  attention  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  rotation,  as  a  sanitary  pro¬ 
cess  that  is  far  less  understood  and  ob¬ 
served  in  practice.  Rotation  in  the  sense 


(&£ctMicko  lip 

H5MDKED  SALT 


gives  the  TRUE 

HICKORY 

FLAVOR 

OLD  Hickory  Smoked  Salt  is 
actually  smoked  with  genu¬ 
ine  hickory  wood  smoke — and 
gives  meat  that  famous,  deli¬ 
cious,  genuine  hickory  flavor — uni¬ 
formly  throughout — clear  through 
to  the  hone  ...  It  smokes  as  it 
cures — no  smokehouse  needed  .  .  . 
Saves  work  — -  Saves  time  —  Saves 
smokehouse  shrinkage  and  loss 
from  spoilage  in  cure. 

On  Sale  at  All  Dealers 

Insist  on  Old  Hickory — The  Original  and 
Only  Genuine  Smoked  Salt 

Write  for  valuable  Free  Book  No.  159 
on  Meat  Curing— to 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MFG.  CO. 

20  No.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 
or  GENERAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 
(Subsidiary  Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg.  Go.) 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


The  ONLY 

soft  surface 

Teat  Dilators 

A  safe  and  dependable  treatment  for 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  and  Bruised 
Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Deep  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  absorbent  texture — fits  large 
or  small  teats  and  carries  medicated  oint¬ 
ment  INTO  teat  canal  to  seat  of  trouble. 

Heals  the  teat— Keeps  it  open 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 


Small  rounded  end,  easy  to  insert. 
Stays  in  the  teat  until  re¬ 
moved.  Large  j  ar  of  36  Dila¬ 
tors  in  Medicated  Ointment 
mailed  postpaid  for  Si. 00 
if  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  or  we  will  send 
free  samples. 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Dept.  5  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Improved  KEYSTONE  Dehorner 


Tliis  is  the  most  efficient  Dehorner 
to  be  found  the  world  over.  It  h;«s 
been  improved  at  several  impor¬ 
tant  points  greatly,  enhancing  its 
strength,  cutting  ability  and  length 
of  life.  lusted  in  botli  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Montgomery  Ward  Catalogs. 
Write  today  for  Catalog  pricing  and  de¬ 
scribing  Keystone  and  other  Dehorners, 
also  Bullsta^fs,  Calf  Feeders  and  other 
Cattle  Specialties. 

JAS.  SCULLY,  Box  122,  Pomeroy, Pa. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00  7! 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  Rtory. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
atanytime,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  fry 
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in  which  we  use  it  means  to  change  quar¬ 
ters  and  exercising  or  pasturing  lots, 
yards  and  fields  in  regular  sequence,  so 
that  there  will  be  less  extended  concentra¬ 
tion  in  or  upon  any  one  of  them,  and  a 
corresponding  lessening  of  the  likelihood 
of  contamination  with  disease  germs  and 
parasite  eggs  and  embryos. 

The  modern  farmer  knows  that  he 
must  regularly  rotate  his  crops,  else  they 
will  fail  by  reason  of  loss  of  fertility, 
poisoning  by  certain  noxious  elements,  or 
the  ravages  of  parasitic  diseases  and  in¬ 
sect  pests.  Each  variety  of  plant,  in  a 
certain  degree,  has  its  own  special  dis¬ 
ease  and  insect  enemies  and  they  concen¬ 
trate  and  contaminate  where  that  plant  is 
grown  for  an  extended  period.  Rotation 
of  plants  lessens  the  ill-effects  of  this  con¬ 
centration  and  contamination.  Bare  fal¬ 


The  December,  1931,  Pig 
Survey  Report 

An  increase  of  19.7  per  cent  in  the  size 
of  the  Fall  pig  crop  of  1931  over  that  of 
1930  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  is 
shown  by  the  December,  1931,  government 
pig  survey,  covering  some  73,000  farms. 
This  increase  combined  with  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  June  survey  as  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Spring  crop  of  1931  gives  a 
total  pig  crop  for  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Corn  Belt  in  1931  about  9  per 
cent  larger  than  the  total  in  1930.  Such 
an  increase  in  the  Corn  Belt  would  be 
equivalent  to  over  4,5000,000  head  of  pigs. 

The  increase  in  the  Fall  pig  crop  was 
21  per  cent  in  the  North  Central  States 
(Corn  Belt)  where  over  80  per  cent  of 
the  commercial  hog  supply  is  produced ; 


Publishers  Photo  Service,  N.  Y. 


Delivering  Milk  in  Rotterdam,  Holland 


The  Farm  Milk  Peddler  in  Czceho  Slovakia 


lowing,  in  some  localities,  has  even  to  be 
resorted  to  that  plants  may  succeed. 

Each  type  of  farm  animal,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  has  its  own  peculiar  diseases  and 
parasites ;  hence  the  necessity  of  rotating 
pastures  for  them  to  lessen  the  likelihood 
and  virulence  of  disease  and  severity  of 
parasite  infestion.  Old  poultry  yards  and 
lots,  as  inevitably,  become  contaminated 
with  all  the  disease  and  parasite  enemies 
of  birds;  and  birds  are  more  susceptible 
to  infestation  and  infection  than  are 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  the  fur- 
bearing  animals,  for  they  pick  their  living 
closer  to  the  ground  level  and  consequent¬ 
ly  take  up  eggs,  larvae,  embryos  and  all 
manner  of  germs  that  may  not  be  taken 
in  by  large  animals.  Such  contaminated, 
insanitary,  disease  and  parasite  infected 
and  infested  places  must,  therefore,  be 
shunned  by  the  poultryman  who  would 
keep  his  birds  healthy  and  profit  produc¬ 
ing. 


15.8  per  cent  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States,  3.7  per  cent  in  the  South  Atlantic, 

19.2  per  cent  in  the  South  Central  and 

33.2  per  cent  in  the  Western.  For  the 
United  States  it  was  the  largest  percent¬ 
age  increase  in  the  Fall  pig  crop  over  the 
previous  year  reported  in  the  10  years 
for  which  similar  surveys  have  been  made 
and  second  largest  for  the  Corn  Belt. 

The  percentage  increases  in  the  number 
of  sows  farrowed  in  the  Fall  of  1931  over 
1930  were  about  the  same  as  the  increases 
in  pigs  saved  for  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Corn  Belt,  the  number  of  pigs 
saved  per  litter  being  practically  the  same 
both  years.  The  increase  in  sows  far¬ 
rowed  this  Fall  was  about  as  indicated  by 
the  Fall  breeding  intentions  shown  by  the 
survey  of  last  June  when  allowance  was 
made  for  the  usual  relationship  between 
breeding  intentions  in  June  and  actual 
farrowings  subsequently  reported  in  De¬ 
cember. 


To  that  end,  we  are  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced,  it  is  imperative  that  frequent, 
regular  rotation  of  all  poultry  quarters 
be  made  a  chief  measure  of  disease  and 
parasite  shunning  by  every  intelligent  and 
progressive  poultryman. 


Southern  Californian  (home  from  a 
vacation  trip  out  of  the  State)  :  “Ah-h-h  ! 
Doesn't  the  old  bus  ride  nice,  now  that 
we’ve  got  the  tires  filled  again  with  this 
wonderful  Los  Angeles  air?” — Evangeli¬ 
cal  Crusader. 


Do  you 


FEAR 


Calving  time  marks 
the  origin  of  many 
costly  and  trouble¬ 
some  cow  ills.  A 
staggering  list  of  in¬ 
fectious  diseases  at¬ 
tack  when  bodily 
health  is  at  low  ebb. 
If  the  cow’s  power  of 
resistance  is  built  up 
equal  to  the  task  of 
creating  and  holding 
normal  immunity, 
many  of  your  fears 
about  breeding  weak¬ 
ness,  retained  after¬ 
birth  and  garget  are 
needless. 


the  ordeal  of 

freshening  ? 

The  development  of  the  unborn  calf 
covers  the  long  term  of  approximately 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  days. 
Every  day  of  this  time  is  loaded  with 
potential  danger  of  a  breakdown  .  .  . 
either  at  calving  time,  or  a  definite  en¬ 
dangering  of  the  cow’s  later  productive 
ability.  The  excessive  strain  upon  vi¬ 
tality  of  the  cow  increases  as  the  time 
of  calving  approaches. 


Common  Sense  Calls  for 

Medicinal  Aid 

During  the  cow’s  milking  period  the  modern 
production  pace  allows  no  let-up  to  build  a 
reserve  of  vitality  for  the  freshening  ordeal. 
Hard-earned  dairy  dollars  slip  away  because 
of  expensive  disorders  and  long  periods  of 
lowered  milk-yield. 

Kow-Kare  is  a  scientific  processing  of  Iron, 
the  great  blood  purifier,  plus  more  than  a 
dozen  drugs,  herbs  and  pharmaceutical  min¬ 
erals,  well  known  to  the  medical  profession  for 
their  direct  action  on  appetite,  assimilation, 
digestion  and  the  genital  organs.  It  aids  in 
creating  a  health  reserve  for  freshening  easily 
and  orderly. 

Kow-Kare  is  so  easy  to  provide  and  costs  so 
little;  usually  a  single  package  will  treat  a 
cow  through  her  danger  period.  The  larger 
volume  of  milk  and  noticeable  profit  from  its 
use  will  amaze  you. 

Kow-Kare  is  sold  by  feed,  drug  and  general 
stores;  $1.25  and  65c.  sizes.  If  your  dealer  is 
not  supplied  we  will  supply  you  direct  by  mail. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Free 

Dairy  Book 

Be  sure  to  send  for  your 
copy  of  our  new,  handsomely 
Illustrated  36-page  hook.  It 
gives  full  and  reliable  veter¬ 
inary  advice  on  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  common  cow  ail¬ 
ments  and  disorders. 


jm 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
.Tan.  9,  1932.  In  most  eases  tlie  top  price  is 
given. 

MILK 

January:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
bntterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.33  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2 A.  $1.11:  2B,  $1.71;  Class  3.  $1.35. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  bntterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers.  Class  1.  $2.33;  Class  2, 
$1.25;  Class  3,  $1.35. 

BUTTER 

Creamerv,  fresh,  fancy,  32c:  extras.  92  score, 
31c:  firsts!  88  to  91  score,  2 (>14  to  30c:  lower 
grades.  22  to  23c;  ladles.  21  to  24c:  packing 
stock.  13  to  1814c;  sweet  fancy.  34c:  extra.  33c; 
firsts,  29  to  32c;  seconds,  27  to  28c;  centralized, 
24 K.  to  28c. 

CHEESE 

State,  held,  10  to  18c;  fresh,  special,  15  to 
1 5 VL> c ;  average  run  to  fancy,  _1314  to  1414c; 
Young  America,  fresh,  1414  to  15c. 

EGGS 

Nearhv,  white  fancy,  including  premiums.  38 
to  39c;  extra.  35  to  37c:  average  extras.  33  to 
34c;  extra  firsts,  31c;  firsts,  29  to  30c;  nearby 
mixed  mediums.  29  to  31c;  pullets.  27  to  28c; 


Pacific  Coast. 
30c;  gathered, 
to  25c. 


30  to 
best, 


3714c; 


mixed  colors,  35  to 


31  fo  32c;  fair  to  good,  17 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs.,  $1.85;  Ylaine,  180  lbs., 
$1.90;  Idaho.  100  lbs..  $2.40:  sweet  potatoes, 
Mil.,  bu.,  75c;  Jersey,  bn.,  $1.15. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.,  $1;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt..  22c:  cab¬ 
bage.  ton,  $20;  carrots,  bu.  bskt.,  $1;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $2.25;  celery,  iloz.,  $1;  celery  knobs, 
100  bchs.,  $10;  cucumbers,  Porto  Rico,  bu.,  $6: 
eggplant,  bu.,  $3;  horseradish,  100  lbs.,  $7.50; 
kale.  bn. ,  S5e;  lettuce,  bu.,  $4;  onions,  N.  X. 
State,  yellow.  100  lbs.,  $4;  50  lbs.,  $2;  parsley, 
bu.,  $2;  peas,  bu.,  $8;  peppers,  bu.,  $2.25;  spin¬ 
ach.  bu.,  $1.25;  squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.,  $3.50; 
string  beans,  bu.,  $3.50:  tomatoes,  Fla.,  crt., 
$4.50;  Cuba,  crt.,  $5; 

$3.75. 

FRUITS 

Apples.  20-Ounce,  bskt.,  $1.25; 
ing.  $1.50;  Wealthy,  $1. 

Baldwin,  $1.25;  Stayman, 

75c;  cranberries,  14 -bbl . 
bu.  bskt.,  $1;  pears, 


watercress,  100  belts., 


R.  I.  Green- 
5:  McIntosh,  $2.25; 
$1;  York  Imperial, 
box,  $2.50;  crabapples, 
En..  bu.,  $1.25;  straw¬ 


berries,  Sn.,  qt.,  28c;  kumquats,  qt.,  12c. 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs.,  $4;  pea,  $2.85;  red  kidney, 
$3.75;  white  kidney,  $5. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  33c;  fair  to  good,  20  to 
30c;  roosters,  14c;  fowls,  22c;  ducks,  21c:  geese, 
20c:  turkevs.  No.  1,  nearby,  32c:  Va..  31c; 
northwestern,  30c;  western,  29c;  southwestern, 
28c  choice,  3  to  5c  under  No.  1;  medium.  5  to 
6c  under  No.  1;  old  toms,  23c;  old  hens,  25c; 
squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  45c:  graded,  50c;  dark, 
doz.,  $3.50;  culls,  doz.,  $2.50. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breads  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds.  1  i/>  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers' is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Tinder  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls  lb.,  18c;  chickens,  large  breeds,  best, 
23c;  small  breeds,  best,  20c;  roosters,  11c; 
clucks,  20c;  geese,  20c:  rabbits,  lb.,  25c. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  10c;  good  to  choice,  5  to 
9c:  lambs,  hothouse,  head,  $7;  pigs,  8  to  lb 
lbs.,  20c. 

FEEDS 

X.  Produce  Exchange  quotations; 


N. 

bran, 

dog. 

meal, 


$21.10; 
$22.00 ; 
$22.65. 


standard  middlings.  $21.10; 


Citv 

Red- 


hominy  feed.  $21. GO;  cottonseed 


Steers.  100 


$4.21 
to  $7 ; 


calves, 

sheep, 


LIVESTOCK 
lbs.,  $7.50;  bulls. 


$4.50;  cows. 


best,  $10.50;  common  to  good,  $4 
$3;  lambs,  $0.25;  hogs,  $4.75. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


No.  2,  $17.50:  No.  3. 
straw,  rye,  $20;  oat 


$15; 

and 


Hay,  No.  1.  $19; 
clover,  mixed,  $19; 
wheat,  $11.  _ 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  74%c:  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
52%c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  37 1  s c ;  rye,  59 %e. 


Retail  Prices  at  N.  Y.  Public 
Markets 

Meats.— -Hams,  fresh.  15  to  20c:  smoked,  18 
to  22c;  California.  12  to  15c.  Steak,  chuck.  20 
to  24c:  flank.  20  to  30c;  round,  38  to  40:  sirloin. 
38  |0  44c;  porterhouse,  44  to  50c.  Corned  beef, 
plate  and  navel.  8  to  12c:  choice  rump.  20  to 
30c:  boned  brisket.  24  to  28c.  Pork,  shoulder. 
14  to  10c:  loin,  15  to  17c:  loin,  half  or  whole.  12 
to  13c;  chops,  end  cut.  16  to  19c;  chops,  middle 
cut.  20  to  22c;  bacon,  25  to  30c.  Veal.  breast, 
neck,  14  to  18c:  stewing,  12  to  18c:  shoulder,  15 
to  20c:  rump,  20  to  25c;  leg,  20  to  2.>o;  chops, 
25  to  30c;  cutlets,  39  to  45c.  Lamb,  leg.  19  to 
23c  breast,  8  to  12c:  forequarters.  14  to  18c; 
shoulder  chops,  20  to  24c;  rib  chops.  24  to  28c; 
loin  chops,  29  to  33c.  Beef,  chuck  pot  roast.  22 
to  25c;  top  sirloin,  32  to  38c;  rib  roast,  blade. 
25  to  30c;  rib  roast,  prime,  33  to  40c;  beef 
liver.  20  to  22c;  calves  liver.  05  to  75c. 

Poultry. — Turkeys,  near  by,  13  to  15  lbs.,  39 
to  41c:  young,  10  to  18  lbs.,  33  to  35c:  young. 
12  to  14  lbs.,  34  to  30c;  young,  8  to  11  lbs., 
35  to  37c;  old  toms.  30  to  32c.  Broilers,  plump. 
37  to  40c:  frying  chickens.  24  to  27c:  roasting 
chickens,  over  5  lbs..  31  to  33  c:  314  to  41.,  lbs., 
28  to  30c;  fowls,  over  5  lbs.,  30  to  32c:  fowls, 
3V,  to  414  lbs.,  27  to  30c:  fowls.  214  to  3'4  lbs., 
24"  to  20c;  ducks.  Long  Island,  25  to  27c; 
guineas,  young,  pair,  $2  to  $2.2.>:  squabs,  -q  to 
1  lb.  each,  55  to  05c:  old  roosters,  soup  chick¬ 
ens,  21  to  23c:  goslings.  10  to  12  lbs.,  27  to 
30c:  capons,  8  to  9  lbs.,  47  to  50c. 

Vegetables.  - —  White  potatoes,  10  lbs.,  loc; 
sweet  potatoes,  3  lbs.,  10c;  parsnips,  3  lbs..  10c: 
yellow  turnips,  3  lbs.,  10c;  carrots,  loose.  .■ 
ills  10c  carrots,  belt.,  8  to  12c;  onions,  o  to 
8c;’ ’cauliflower,  head,  20  to  35c;  cranberries.  10 
to  12c:  celery,  bcli.,  12  to  15c:  lettuce,  nead,  12 
to  18c:  tomatoes,  25  to  30c:  cabbage.  3  to  oc: 
peas  20  to  29c:  string  beans,  10  to  12c;  Lima 
beans.  12  to  15c;  spinach,  10  to  12c;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt..  15  to  20c;  broccoli,  large,  bcli.,  2o 
to  35c:  mushrooms,  25  to  30e. 

Dairy  Products.- — Tub  butter.  So  to  39c:  fancy 
tub  butter,  39  to  42c;  print  butter,  37  to  42cj 
store  cheese.  19  to  25c;  grade  A  eggs,  doz  4.> 
to  50c:  grade  B  eggs,  doz.,  32  to  38c;  grade  t 
eggs  doz.,  25  to  28c:  grade  A  tmik.  qt..  Ice; 
grade  B  milk,  10  to  12c;  grade  B  milk,  loose, 
qt.,  8c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter. — Fancy,  higher  scoring  than  extra.  33 
o  30c-  92  score.  32c:  91  score,  3014c;  90  score, 
9c;  89  score,  2714c;  88  score,  27c;  87  sc-ore^ 
614c;  80  score,  20c. 

Egeg  — Fresh  extra  firsts,  32c;  firsts,  in  nevi 
ases  27c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand  cases. 


27c;  fresh  seconds,  23  to  24c;  refrigerator,  extra 
firsts.  20  to  21c;  firsts.  1814  to  1914c;  seconds, 

16  to  17c;  carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh 
eggs,  in  cases,  37  to  39c. 

Live  Poultry.- — Fowls,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
22  to  23c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  20  to  21c;  ordi¬ 
nary,  18  to  20c;  White  Leghorns,  fancy.  IS  to 
20c;  ordinary.  15  to  17c;  roasting  chickens, 
fancy,  large,  21  to  22c:  springers,  fancy  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  medium-sized,  20  to  21c:  small¬ 
sized  springers,  214  lbs.  or  under,  18  to  20c: 
mixed  colors,  springers,  fancy,  17  to  20c:  old 
roosters,  12c:  ducks,  large.  White  Pekin,  young. 
20  to  21c:  ducks,  mixed  colors,  old,  17  to  19c; 
Muscovy  ducks.  15c:  turkeys,  hens.  27c;  large 
young  toms.  25c;  old  toms.  22c;  geese,  fat.  18 
to  20c:  ordinary,  15  to  17c;  guinea,  fancy, 
young,  2  lbs.  each  or  over.  $1.20  per  pair:  un¬ 
der  2  lbs.,  fancy,  young.  90c;  staggy,  75c:  old 
guineas,  00  to  65c;  pigeons,  per  pair,  young.  25c; 
old.  30  to  35c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Turkeys,  fancy,  nearby,  29 
to  30c:  fair  to  good,  nearby,  25  to  28c:  fancy. 
Northwestern.  28  to  29c;  fancy,  Western.  27  to 
28c:  fancy.  Southwestern.  20  to  27c;  fair  to 

good,  20  to  25c:  old  toms.  23  to  25c.  Fowls, 

fresh-killed  in  boxes,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over, 

22c:  4%  lbs.,  21c;  4  lbs.,  20c;  3  to  314  lbs., 

17  to  18c:  214  lbs.,  16c:  under  214  lbs.,  15c; 

chickens,  2  lbs..  20c;  214  to  3  lbs..  18c:  314 
lbs.,  19c:  4  to  414  lbs.,  21c;  5  lbs.,  or  over.  22 
to  23c;  old  roosters,  dry-picked,  Western,  weigh¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  or  over.  14  to  15c:  under  5  lbs.,  12 
to  13c.  Ducks.  Western,  18  to  20c.  Geese, 

17  to  20c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples.  Stayman,  bu., 
$1.35:  Rome.  bu..  $1:  Baldwin,  bu..  70c:  Rome, 
00  to  90c.  Cabbage,  ton,  $20  to  $22;  potatoes, 
100  lbs.,  75c  to  $1. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Few  price  changes  have  been  noted  during  the 
past  week.  Demand  for  cabbage  has  been  cur¬ 
tailed  somewhat  due  to  unfavorable  publicity 
from  the  large  amount  of  spray  residue  found 
on  some  offerings  from  South  Carolina  by  in¬ 
spectors.  Apples  were  less  plentiful  and  slight¬ 
ly  firmer.  The  hay  and  wool  markets  were  quiet. 
Eggs  and  poultry  were  about  steady. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good,  mar¬ 
ket  steady.  Native  various  varieties  ordinary, 
40c  to  $1.  Baldwins  mostly  $1  to  $1.50,  fancy 
mostly  $1.75  to  $2.  few  large  extra  fancy  $2.25 
to  $2.50.  McIntosh  mostly  $1.50  to  $2;  fancy 
$2.25  to  $2.00.  few  large  extra  fancy  $2.75  to 
$3  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  Wolf  River  $1.50  to  $2 
bbl.  ATa.  U.  S.  1.  Y'orks  and  Staymans  75c  to 
$1.25,  poorer  50c  bu.  tub.  Pa.  and  N.  Y.  Bald¬ 
wins,  U.  S.  Utility,  05c  to  $1.  U.  S.  1  best  90c 
to  $1.10  bu.  bskt. 

Beets.- — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  good. 
Native  cut  off  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  Texas 
bchd.  best  $1.25  to  $1.50.  14  crt.  poorer  lower. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  white  50  1o  85c.  Savoy  35  to  05c  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  Y’.  Danish  best  mostly  $1.  poorer  low¬ 
er  100  lbs.  Texas  erts.  small  $2  to  $2.25.  Fla. 
114-bu.  lipr.  $1.25. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y. 
cut  and  washed  no  sales  noted.  Calif,  bchd. 
$4.50  to  $4.75  crt.  Texas  bchd.  mostly  $3.50  crt. 

Cauliflower. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Calif.,  pony  erts.  $2  to  $2.25. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  Pascal  ord.  $1.50  to  $3.50.  fancy 
mostly  $4  to  $5  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  2-3  erts., 
no  sales  noted.  Calif.  14  erts.  $1.75  to  $3.25. 
Fla.  10-in.  erts.  $3  to  $3.25. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Mass.  14 -bbl.  erts.  Early  Blacks  $1.25  to 
$1.75.  Howes  $1.50  to  $1.75,  few  $2. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  slow.  Hot¬ 
house  native  00  to  72  cukes,  ordinary,  $5  to  $10. 
best  mostly  $11  to  812  std.  bu.  box.  Fla.  car¬ 
tons  fancy  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.75,  few  best  $2 
doz. 

Lettuce.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads,  hothouse,  00c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  $3  to  $4.50.  poorer 
low  as  $1.50  crt.  Ariz.,  erts.,  few  sales,  $5.25 
to  $5.50. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  50c  to  $1.  few  $1.25.  N.  Y'.  50c  to  $1. 
Pa.  35  to  85c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  $1.25  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box.  Mass, 
yellow  mostly  $1.75  to  $2  50  lbs.  N.  Y'.  mostly 
$1.75  to  $2.10  50  lbs. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Me. 
100  lbs.  Green  Mts.  best  mostly  85c,  few  SOc 
bag.  I'.  E.  I.  90  lbs.,  few  sales  $1.05  to  $1.75 
bag. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Va.  and  Md.  ord.  75  to  85c.  Texas  Sa¬ 
voy  $1.15  to  $1.25  bu.  bskt. 

Squash.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Blue  Hubbard  native  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl.  mostly 
$50,  few  $00-  ton.  N.  Y'.,  Minn,  and  Ohio  best, 
few  sales  $50.  poorer  low  as  $20  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Hothouse  native  15  to  SOc,  few  extra 
fancy  32c.  Ohio  best  $2  to  $2.50  8-lb.  bskt. 
Fla.  outdoor  ord.  $2  to  $2.75  6-bskt.  crt. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  ruta  or  purple  top  35  to  00c  std.  bu.  box. 
White  Capes  35  to  75c  50-lb.  bag.  I’.  E.  I. 
ruta,  few  sales  50  to  65c  50-lb.  bag. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand  light, 
No.  1  Timothy  $19.50.  No.  2  Timothy  $18, 
clover  mixed,  red.  $18.50;  Alsike  $19  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady,  creamery  extras 
3114c.  Firsts  20  to  31c.  Seconds  25  to  2514c  lb. 

Eggs.  - — •  Market,  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  34  to  35c;  white  extras  34c;  fresh 
eastern  32c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  supply  moderate,  market 
steady.  Prices  unchanged.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  22 
to  20c;  3  to  314  lbs.  19  to  20c.  Broilers  22  to 
2Sc :  native  21  to  25c.  Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  20 
to  23c;  414  lbs.  24  to  25c.  Roosters  15  to  10c 
lb.  Native  chickens  22  to  20c.  Live  poultry 
firm.  Fowl  20  to  21c.  Leghorns  18c.  Chickens, 
large.  18  to  21c.  Leghorns  15c.  Roosters,  12 
to  15c. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  Twins  N.  Y.  held  ex¬ 
tras  1931  IS  to  19c.  Extras  1930  22  to  24c. 
Firsts  1714  to  18c.  Fresh,  firsts  15  to  10c. 
Western  held  extras  1931  17  to  18c.  Extras  1930 
21  to  22c.  Firsts  1931  1014  to  17c.  Fresh 
firsts  1414  to  1514c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $4.25  to 
$4.50.  Calif,  small  white  $4.50  to  $4.75.  Y'el- 
low  eyes  $4.75  to  $5.  Red  kidney  $4.75  to  $5. 
Lima  $6.50  to  $7  100-lb.  sacks. 

AVool.  —  Market  very  quiet.  Trading  light, 
prices  unchanged. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  24  to  25c: 
clothing,  19  to  20c:  14  blood,  combing,  23  to 

24c:  clothing,  19c;  %  blood,  combing.  23  to  24c: 
clothing,  21c;  14  blood,  combing,  21  to  2114c; 
clothing,  21c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  00  to  02c: 
clothing.  48  to  50c;  14  blood,  combing,  50  to 

53c;  clothing,  42  to  45c:  %  blood,  combing,  42 
to  45c;  clothing,  38  to  40c:  14  blood,  combing, 
36  to  38c;  clothing,  35  to  30c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  58  to  60c;  clothing,  48  to  51c;  14  blood, 
combing,  53  to  55c;  clothing.  47  to  49c;  _% 
blood,  combing,  47  to  50c:  clothing.  42  to  45c; 
14  blp©d,  combing.  40  to  43c;  clothing,  37  to  41e. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Ilogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  about  steady 
with  a  week  ago,  demand  very  slow.  Bulk  of 
sales  $4  to  $4.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  moderate,  cows 


and  bulls  fully  SOc  lower;  vealers  weak  to  $1 
lower;  demand  poor. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $1.50  to  $3;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1  to  $1.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $1.50  to  $3. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $3  to  $6:  cull 
and  common  $2  to  $3. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  barely  normal,  market  $5 
to  $10  lower,  demand  poor.  Choice,  head.  $85 
to  $100;  good,  $75  to  $85:  medium,  $40  to  $75; 
common,  $30  to  $40. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

Butter.— Extras.  30%c:  standard,  2014c;  S9 
score.  2514c;  88  score,  24*140. 

Eggs. — Nearby,  current  receipts.  23  to  25c: 
first  fresh  extras,  24  to  25c;  white  extras.  30 
to  32c. 

Live  Poultry. — Hens,  heavy,  over  5  lbs.,  19  to 
21c;  mediums,  over  4  lbs..  15  to  18c;  Leghorns. 
13  to  16c:  ducks,  15  to  20c:  geese.  15  to  20c: 
fancy  broilers,  17  to  20c:  ordinary  broilers,  17 
to  19e;  choice  broilers,  20  to  21c:  Leghorn 
springers.  15  to  17c:  colored  springers.  10  to 
20c.  Geese,  13  to  10c.  Turkeys,  No.  1.  25  to 
30c:  No.  2.  18  to  20c:  toms.  IS  to  19c:  medium, 
15  to  18c.  Large  rabbits,  75  to  90c;  cotton 
tails,  per  pair.  35  to  40e. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Hens,  heavy,  34  to  35c:  me¬ 
dium,  22  to  23c;  liog-dressed.  30  to  31c:  spring¬ 
ers,  21  to  23c:  Leghorns,  20c:  roosters.  12  to 
14c;  ducks,  20  to  22c:  turkeys,  35  to  40c:  broil¬ 
ers,  30  to  32c;  old  cocks,  18  to  20c;  stags,  15 
to  19c. 

Fruits  and  Y'egetables. — Apples,  bu..  80  to  90c: 
cabbage,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50:  potatoes,  100  lbs.. 
$1  to  $1.10, 

Livestock.  —  Steers.  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $7  to 
$8.25;  medium.  $5  to  $7;  common,  $3.75  to  $5: 
1.100  to  1.300  lbs.,  good,  $7  to  $S.25;  medium, 
$5  to  $7.  Heifers.  550  to  850  lbs.,  medium,  $4.50 
1o  $5.50;  common,  $3.25  to  $4.50.  Cows.  good. 
$3.50  to  $4;  common  and  medium.  $2.75  to 
$3.50;  low  cutters  and  cutters,  $1.25  to  $2.75. 
Bulls  (yearlings  excluded l.  good  (beef),  $3.05 
to  $4;  cutter  to  medium.  $2.50  to  $3.65. 

Vealers.  milk-fed,  good  and  choice,  $7.50  to 
$10 ;_  medium,  $5  to  $7.50:  cull  to  common.  $3 
to  $5.  Calves.  250  to  350  lbs.,  good  and  choice, 
$5.50  to  $8:  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $5.50. 

Ilogs,  140  to  160  lbs..  $5.10  to  $5.40:  100  to 
ISO  lbs..  $5.30  to  $5.50:  ISO  to  200  lbs.,  $5.30 
to  $5.50;  200  to  220  lbs.,  $5.10  to  $5.35;  220  to 
250  lbs..  $4.80  to  $5.15;  250  to  290  lbs.,  $4.00  to 
$4.90;  290  to  350  lbs.,  $4.40  to  $4.70.  Packing 
sows,  275  to  500  lbs.,  medium  to  good,  $3.00  to 
$4.  Slaughter  pigs,  100  to  130  lbs.,  good  and 
choice,  $4.50  to  $5. 

Sheep. — Lambs,  90  lbs.  down,  good  and  choice. 
$5.50  to  $0.50;  medium.  $4.50  to  $5.50;  91  to 
100  lbs.,  medium  to  choice.  $4.50  to  $5.75:  all 
wts..  common,  $3.25  to  $4.50:  yearling  wethers. 
90  to  110  lbs.,  medium  to  choice,  $2.25  to  $4.50: 
wethers.  90  to  120  lbs.,  medium  to  good,  $2  to 
$3.50:  ewes,  90  to  120  lbs.,  medium  to  choice, 
$1.75  to  $3:  120  to  150  lbs.,  medium  to  choice, 
$1.50  to  $2.75;  all  wts.,  cull  to  common,  $1 
to  $1.75. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  Dec.  28,  1931.) 

Market.  — ■  Beef  steers  in  broader  demand, 
storng  to  25c  higher  than  week  ago,  top  weighty 
steers  $7.75,  some  medium  weights  held  higher, 
bulk  of  sales  $5.50  to  $0.50.  Bulls,  she  stock 
and  cutters  about  steady,  bulk  fat  heifers  $5.25 
to  $0;  medium  bulls  $4.25  to  $4.75:  butcher 
cows  $3.25  to  $4;  cutters  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Stock¬ 
ers  and  feeders  slow,  steady  to  strong,  bulk 
$4.50  to  $5.25.  Oalyes  strong  to  unevenly  high¬ 
er.  top  vealers  $8.75. 

Hogs  strong  to  25c  higher,  top  westerns  $5.75. 

Sheep  steady,  best  lambs  $0.75  to  $7. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Dee.  20.  1931:  Cat¬ 
tle  48  cars:  14  Kansas  City.  10  St.  Louis.  5 
Maryland,  5  Sioux  City,  3  St.  Paul,  3  Chicago, 
2  Virginia,  2  Omaha,  2  Ohio.  1  West  Virginia. 
1  Kentucky;  containing  1.307  head,  124  head 
trucked  in:  total  cattle  1,431  head,  404  calves, 
1,200  hogs,  74  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  TRICES 

Steers. — Good.  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $7.25  to  $8: 
medium.  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $0.25  to  $7.25;  com¬ 
mon.  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $4.75  to  $0.25:  good. 
1,100  to  1,300  lbs..  $7.25  to  $8;  medium.  1.100 
to  1,300  lbs..  $0.50  to  $7.25;  good.  1,300  to 
1,500  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $0.25  to 
$0.75;  good.  550  to  S50  lbs..  $5.50  to  $0.25:  me¬ 
dium,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  common, 
550  to  850  lbs..  $4  to  $4.75. 

Cows. — Choice.  $4.25  to  $4.75:  good.  $3.50  to 
$4.25;  common  and  medium.  $2.50  to  $3.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $4.75  to  $0: 
cutter,  common  and  medium.  $3.25  to  $4.75; 
yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers.  —  Good  and  choice.  $7.75  to  $8.75; 
medium,  $0.75  to  $7.75;  cull  and  common,  $5.75 
to  $0.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs..  $5  to  $0.50:  common  and  me¬ 
dium.  500  to  800  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $5:  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs..  $5.25  to  $0.75;  common 
and  medium,  800  to  1.050  lbs.,  $3.75  to  $5.25. 

Ilogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  ISO 
lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50:  lt.  wt..  good  and  choice.  180 
lo  200  llis.,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  meil.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs..  $5.25  to  $5.75;  mod.  wt.. 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs..  $5.25  to  $5.75; 
hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice.  250  to  290  lbs., 
$5.25  to  $5.75;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice.  290 
to  350  lbs..  $5  to  $5.50:  pkg.  sows,  medium  and 
good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Trices  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). 
— Bran.  ton.  $25:  shorts,  $25;  hominy,  $27.50; 
middlings,  $27:  linseed.  $42:  gluten.  $27.50; 
ground  oats,  $29.25:  Soy-bean  meal,  $33.50: 
liog-meal.  $33.50;  cottonseed.  41  per  cent.  $27: 
dairv  feed,  10  per  cent,  $27.50;  dairy  feed.  IS 
per  'cent.  $29.50;  20  per  cent,  $32.50;  24  per 
cent,  $33.50;  25  per  cent.  $34:  32  per  cent, 
$35;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent.  $32.50:  Alfalfa, 
regular,  $29.50;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $31. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Holiday  prices  have  generally  been  firm.  Eggs 
have  shown  an  advance  of  several  cents. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery,  prints,  30c;  tubs.  33c;  firsts  28  to 
31c;  undergrades,  20  to  27c.  Cheese,  steady 
row  daisies,  16c:  longhorn.  10  to  17c:  bri.'-k 
Swiss.  -2c:  limburger,  25c.  Eggs,  higher-  near- 
by  fancy.  38c:  grade  A.  21  to  26c:  grade  B  21 

np  r-<QiKiarle  F'  18„t0  1!)c:  nearby  at  market, 
20  lo  34c:  western.  18  to  20e. 

Poultry.— Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  17 
to  23c:  broilers,  27  to  31c:  fryers,  20  to  21c- 
old  roosters.  12  to  15c;  ducks.  19  to  23c;  geese. 
18  to  19c;  turkeys,  30  to  35c.  Live  poultry 
steady:  fowls.  12  to  18c;  springers,  12  to  20e- 
old  roosters,  12c:  capons,  28  to  30c;  ducks.  17 
to  -0c:  geese.  10  to  17c:  turkevs,  29  to  33c 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak;  Russet 

“5  -rt°.  .50°i  Ban»na-  40  to  50c:  Tollman 
F  Hn’O'ardson,  Stark.  50  to  00c;  Rome 
Beautj.  60  to  05e;  Baldwin.  40  to  05c;  Wolf 
«>vr-  to  i.tc:  Jonathan,  50  to  90c:  AVealthv 
(■’  to  _90c:  King.  85c  to  $1:  Snow,  50c  to  81  25: 
Greening.  7oc  to  $1.10:  Northern  Spy.  75c  to 
Ueiicious.  oOc  to  $1.50:  McIntosh,  $1.25 
.  °t atoes.  easy:  home-grown,  bu..  35  to 
4oc;  Maine.  2-bu.  bag,  $1.40:  Idaho,  bakers,  50- 
lb.  bag.  $1.50;  sweets,  Del.,  bu..  50  to  85c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea  me- 
?u,12-  r:vt-  $3:  marrow,  $3.75;  red  kidney.  $4 
to  o4._,>:  white  kidney,  $6.  Onions,  stead  v; 
home-grown  bu  $1.25  to  $1.90:  yellow.  50-lb! 
bug.  $1.65  to  $1.75:  Spanish,  crate,  $2  25 
«,oo"Fts  l  Berries. — Cranberries.  25-lb.  box. 
$— -o  to  $_.3<j;  grapes,  Cal.,  lug.  $1.85  to  $2  50- 
oranges,  Cal.,  box.  $3.50  to  $4.25;  Fla  $3  75 
to  $4.25:  pears.  Cal.,  box,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  pine- 
fPPtes.  Luba,  crate.  $3  to  $4:  strawberries,  Fla., 
pt  -0  to  28c;  tangerines.  Fla.,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.75. 

A  egetables.  —  Asparagus,  2-doz.  bchs.,  $8- 
beans,  green  and  wax,  Fla.,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $3: 
beets.  l)u. .  35  to  40c:  broccoli.  Tex.,  crate  $2  75 
to  $3:  Brussels  sprouts,  qt..  10  to  16c:  cabbage, 
bu..  -o  to  40c:  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  75c:  canli- 
flower,  CaL.  crate.  $2.15  to  $2.25:  celerv.  doz., 
40  to  00c:  corn.  Fla..  10-doz.  crate,  $4  to  $4.50- 
cucumbers,  carton,  15s,  $1.65:  endive,  doz.,  50c- 
escarole._  114  bu..  75c  to  $1:  lettuce,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  roc;  mushrooms.  1-lb.  carton,  20  to  30c- 
peas.  Cal.,  crate.  $8.50;  peppers.  Fla.,  IV,  bu! 
crate.  $2.50  to  $2.75:  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  18  to 
->.>c:  spinach,  bu..  $1.15  to  $1.35;  tomatoes.  8-lb. 
bskt.,  $1.00  to  $2.1.i :  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  60c 

Leeds. — Hay.  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $13 
to  $13.50:  clover  mixed.  $13  to  $13.50:  oat 
straw.  $7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton.  $15- 
standard  middlings,  $15;  red-dog,  $17.50;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  30  per  cent  protein,  821.75;  oil- 
meal.  34  per  cent,  $32.50:  hominy,  $18.30; 
gluten.  $19:  oatfeed,  $7.75:  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$2.;>0;  Alfalfa,  $12;  Alsike,  $11.25;  clover,  811 
to  $11.25,  c.  H.  B. 


Coming’  Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  5-S.  —  Delaware  State  Poultry 
Show,  Milford,  Del. 

J an.  13. — X.  \.  State  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  C.  II. 
Baldwin.  Albany.  X.  Y..  president. 

Jan.  13-14. — X.  Y.  State  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Syracuse.  X.  Y.  C.  W.  Ilal- 
liday,  Xorth  Chatham.  X.  Y..  president. 

Jan.  13-15. — X.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society.  Annual  Meeting.  Edgerton  Park, 
Rochester,  X.  Y. 

Jan.  14. — N.  Y.  State  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Syracuse,  X.  Y.  T.  II.  Monroe, 
Camillas.  X".  Y„  president. 

Jan.  18-22. — Pennsylvania  Farm  SIioav, 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Jan.  26-29. — Xew  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  X.  ,T. 

Jan.  27-29. — Xew  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Eastern  Meeting,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  X.  Y. 

Feb.  2-5. — Xew  York  State  Grange,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Albany,  X.  Y. 

Sept.  18-24. — -Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


SULIVFPOlllfRY 


ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Establisiied  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

BoxSJO,  Went  \Y  anli In*: ton  Market,  New  York  City 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  Is  the  time  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Dally  Coops  Supplied  Free 
SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-S-9  Thirteenth  Ave. ,  W.  AA’ashington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Run's.  Ilradstreet*8  or  any  commercial  agency 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

. . . TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 


AA'holesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can.  delivered,  qt., 
0V>c;  milk,  special,  qt..  714c;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
registered.  $150  to  $200:  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  choice,  $80  to  $90;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  good.  $00  to  $75:  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  common.  $30  to  $50;  beef  cows  and- 
bulls  100  lbs.,  $4  to  $0:  veal  calves,  milk  fed. 
choice,  $11  to  $12;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  good. 
$9  to  $10:  lambs,  $4.50  to  $0;  sheep,  $2  to  $3; 
liogs,  $4.50  to  $0;  broilers,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  chick¬ 
ens.  lh.,  27  to  2Sc;  fowls,  lb.,  18c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  mixed,  doz.,  35  to  40c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  12 
to  13c:  milk,  special,  qt.,  10  to  18c;  milk,  sold 
from  chain  stores,  qt.,  10c;  butter,  farmers 
delivery  lb.,  35  to  38c:  butter,  creamery,  prints 
and  roils,  lb.,  35  to  30c:  butter,  creamery,  cut 
from  tubs,  lb.,  32  to  33c;  cheese,  whole  milk, 
lb  25  to  30c ;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  18  to  19c: 
cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  eggs,  farmers 
delivery,  doz..  48  to  50c;  eggs,  local,  fresh, 
store  sales,  doz.,  45  to  47c;  broilers,  fancy, 
dressed,  lb.,  28  to  SOc ;  chickens,  lb.  roasters,  lb., 
35  to  38c;  turkeys,  lb.,  29  to  45c;  fowls,  lb., 
24  to  25c:  potatoes,  pk.,  IS  to  19c;  apples,  lb.. 
3  to  4c;  turnips,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  celery,  bcli.,  1- 
to  15c.  F-  A-  c- 


358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


For  Best  Prices 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

George  Schaefer  &  Son’s,  Inc. 

2291  12th  Avenue  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Request 
Established  1885 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  Citv 


‘Ihe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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A  City  Woman’s  Poultry 
Farm 

We  landed  in  New  York  September  15, 
and  went  at  once  to  a  small  place  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  we  had  left  our  car 
with  a  friend.  The  drive  home  was  not 
(he  least  interesting  experience  in  this 
Summer  of  wonderful  experiences.  The 
drive  through  the  mountains  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  a  most  beautiful  one.  Although 
only  the  middle  of  September  the  trees 
were  already  showing  patches  of  red  and 
gold.  As  we  came  through  Ohio  we  bought 
a  bushel  of  peaches  for  40  cents.  I  do  not 
know  the  variety,  but  they  were  delicious. 

T  knew  that  if  I  waited  until  I  returned 
home  I  would  find  nothing  but  bitter  El- 
bertas.  I  never  can  or  eat  them  if  I  can 
avoid  it.  We  found  the  farm  looking  like 
an  abandoned  one,  but  there  was  no  real 
harm  done.  The  24  pullets  which  I  had 
left  as  three-months’  birds  were  all  lay¬ 
ing  but  one,  and  looked  about  as  well  as 
if  they  had  had  my  tender  care  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  They  do  look  rather  lonely  in  the 
large  henhouse.  Last  Summer  before  I 
went  away  I  tried  to  find  some  one  who 
would  care  for  the  flock  and  deliver  eggs 
to  my  customers.  No  one  wanted  to  try 
it ;  too  little  money  to  risk,  and  afraid  of 
losing  that.  I  couldn’t  urge  it,  knowing 
how  uncertain  hens  are,  so  they  had  to  be 
sold,  and  at  a  sacrifice  of  course.  When 
I  returned  I  was  fortunate  in  getting 
back  most  of  my  old  customers,  and  am 
buying  eggs  from  a  reliable  source  to  sup¬ 
ply  them  until  I  can  build  up  my  own 
flock  again. 

This  flock  will  not  be  as  large  as  my 
old  one;  too  many  things  are  neglected 
here  (or  someone  has  to  be  hired  to  do 
them)  because  I  haven’t  strength  to  do  it 
all.  I  hope  to  have  more  time  for  the 
fruit  which  has  certainly  been  neglected. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  study  my  little 
flock,  and  I  have  kept  careful  records  dur¬ 
ing  October,  being  curious  to  know  how 
much  profit  could  be  realized  from  a  small 
flocks. 

This  is  the  flock  record  for  October : 
EXPENSES 

84  lbs.  of  whole  corn  . $ 

85  lbs.  of  mash  . 

Shell  grit  . 

1  bale  straw  . 

Disinfectant  . “j! 

Egg  boxes  . rj? 

Electricity  for  part  of  month . •*> 

Total  expense  . $  4.48 

RECEIPTS 

23  pullets  layed  390  or  33  dozen;  sold  26 

dozen  at  prices  varying  from  30  to  42c.. 8  d.ou 

7  dozen  small  eggs  used  .  ^-10 

1  pullet  used,  3  lbs.  at  22c  lb .  -(;fl 

Total  receipts  . 

Less  expense  . 

Profit  . ?  L63 

I  do  not  give  any  labor,  as  the  care  of 
such  a  flock  seems  child’s  play  after  the 
400  hens.  With  such  a  record  I  do  not 
see  why  the  “backyard  flock”  should  be 
considered  unprofitable. 

We  returned  to  find  one  neighbor  in 
a  perfect  frenzy  of  canning.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  buy  cans  in  this  locality,  so 
people  were  trying  to  borrow  them.  I  do 
not  can  much,  so  gave  some  to  a  family 
who  had  fruit  and  vegetables  given  them 
if  they  could  find  cans.  Everyone  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  hard  Winter  and  storing  pro¬ 
visions  like  the  squirrels.  Now  that  money 
is  scarce  we  have  gone  back  to  exchang¬ 
ing  instead  of  buying.  I  exchanged  pears, 
quinces  and  grapes  for  tomatoes  and  ap¬ 
ples.  There  is  a  large  apple  tree  which 
belongs  to  some  neighbor  near  here 
which  bore  an  enormous  crop  of  small  but 
excellent  apples  this  Fall.  This  tree  has 
supplied  the  neighborhood  with  cider  and 
apples  for  jelly  and  pies.  It  has  never 
been  sprayed  to  my  knowledge,  but  much 
to  my  surprise  I  never  found  a  wormy 
apple.  Could  the  extremely  hot  dry 
weather  have  been  the  cause? 

Illinois.  EDITH  JANE  BACON. 

Recipes  from  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  Grandmother 

In  my  sunny  Florida  home  this  morn¬ 
ing  I  came  across  an  old  recipe  book,  and 
found  an  old  favorite  cake  that  my  Con¬ 
necticut  grandmother  used  to  make,  and 
it  brought  back  memories  of  her  in  many 
ways.  This  was  her  famous  one-two-three- 
four  cake.  How  many  times  did  I,  with 
a  cousin  of  same  age,  and  both  named  for 
this  same  grandmother,  take  one  of  these 
glistening  frosted  beauties  to  the  ladies’ 
sewing  society  afternoons,  to  think  what 
a  good  time  we  were  to  have  later,  when 
we  were  permitted  to  come  over  for  the 

tea# 

One-two-three-four  Cake.  —  One  cup 
butter  (no  substitute),  two  cups  sugar, 
three  cups  cake  flour,  four  eggs,  one  level 
teaspoon  baking  powder,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  grated  nutmeg,  one  teaspoon  lemon 
flavoring.  Method  ;  Soften  and  cream  the 
butter,  add  the  sifted  sugar  a  little  at  a 
time,  beating  smoothly,  add  the  beaten 
egg  yolks  and  beat  again.  I  used  a  heavy 
wire  whisk  instead  of  an  egg  beater,  as  it 
is  a  heavy  dough.  Measure  the  flour 
after  one  sifting  and  sift  in  the  baking 
powder  and  nutmeg,  and  gradually  add 
to  the  mixture.  It  will  be  quite  stiff,  but 
continued  beating  will  add  to  the  fineness 
of  the  cake.  Beat  the  egg  whites  till 
paints  form,  not  dry,  and  add  to  the  mix¬ 
ture;  it  is  not  necessary  to  fold  them  in 
carefully  as  in  so  many  cakes.  Oil  and 
dust  with  flour  a  tube  pan  (I  know 
grandmother  never  had  a  tube  pan,  but  it 
is  preferable),  and  bake  one  hour  in  3o0- 
degree  oven.  Any  preferred  frosting  may 
be  used,  but  I  like  the  seven-minute  boiled 
frosting  that  is  given  in  all  recipe  books 
nowadays. 

Another  dish  of  grandmother  s  that  we 


all  liked  was  dried  beef  and  sausage 
cooked  together.  The  beef  was  freshened 
in  cold  water  a  little,  the  sausage  cooked 
first  and  most  of  the  fat  removed,  about 
three  or  four  tablespoons  left  in  the  pan, 
and  the  beef  added  as  the  sausage  became 
cooked,  so  to  frizzle  a  bit.  About  two 
cups  or  more  of  milk  w’as  mixed  with  two 
tablespoons  flour  and  all  cooked  to  a 
thick  creamy  consistence.  With  the  fresh 
new  potatoes  of  Summertime  boiled,  it 
was  truly  a  dish  fit  for  a  king. 

Game  season  is  on  now  in  Florida,  so 
good  friends  are  bringing  in  venison.  I 
wonder  if  my  Ii.  N.-Y.  friends  have  had 
problems  in  venison  cooking  as  I  have 
bad?  Being  brought  up  in  Connecticut, 
where  there  is  no  open  season  on  deer,  1 
knew  much  more  of  preparing  squirrel 
and  rabbit  pies,  and  stuffing  and  roasting 
partridge,  than  about  deer,  and  had  some 
sad  experiences  in  home  cooking  of  veni¬ 
son  until  I  met  with  a  conversant  chef 
who  has  helped  me  to  success,  and  now  a 
venison  dinner  at  our  home  is  an  event 
with  our  friends,  and  ourselves  as  well. 

After  the  meat  is  dressed  I  like  to  keep 
it  in  the  icebox  for  a  day  or  two  without 
washing.  Then,  wash  thoroughly,  and 
marinate  it  in  a  bath  of  two  cups  vinegar, 
one  cup  olive  oil,  two  teaspoons  salt  and 
one-half  teaspoon  pepper,  with  one  tiny 
clove  of  garlic  cut  fine.  This  is  sufficient 
for  a  5  or  6-lb.  roast.  A  steak  would  re¬ 
quire  a  proportionate  amount.  Leave 
over  night  or  until  you  are  ready  to  cook 
the  meat,  remove  and  drain,  don’t  wipe 
or  wash  off.  If  a  steak  broil  as  for  any 
meat,  if  a  roast,  prepare  a  dressing  of 
two  cups  soft  bread  crumbs,  one-half  cup 
chopped  fat  salt  pork,  one  teaspoon  salt, 


achieved  thus  far  with  stomach  tubes,  he 
having  motored  to  the  Moore  ranch  twice 
within  the  past  two  years  and  demon¬ 
strated  this  method  of  using  them. 

The  mixture  of  salt,  minerals  and  to¬ 
bacco  dust  should  be  classed  as  preven¬ 
tive  mixture.  If  nothing  but  common 
salt  was  kept  in  the  troughs  constantly 

I  feel  certain  it  would  be  necessary  to  use 
the  stomach  tube  on  the  entire  sheep  band 
once  or  twice  each  year.  With  90  ewes 
out  of  each  100  this  combination  fore¬ 
stalls  worms,  even  when  the  animals  are 
pastured  on  the  same  farm,  and  rotated 
from  field  to  field  season  after  season, 
then,  if  the  chance  ewre,  that  is  unusually 
susceptible  to  worms,  gets  infested,  we 
promptly  use  the  more  drastic  and  high- 
powered  remedy — tetrachlorethylene. 

WM.  GREGORY  MOORE. 

Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa. 


Grinding  Power  of  Hen’s 
Gizzard 

Some  time  ago  we  were  asked  regard¬ 
ing  the  ability  of  a  hen’s  gizzard  to  han¬ 
dle  broken  glass  as  grit.  It  seemed  to  us 
a  doubtful  matter.  Prof.  W.  F.  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  of  Storrs,  Conn.,  replies  to  the 
inquiry  as  follows : 

“A  hen’s  gizzard  is  a  very  efficient 
crusher  that  can  probably  handle  broken 
glass  -without  ill  effect.  One  investigator 


Farm-yard  Holiday  Repartee 


Kitty:  “ What  an  odd  shrub,  blooming  in  the  snow!  What  kind  is  it?  Shep:  It 
must  be  that  electric-light  plant  I  heard  the  farmer  talking  about. 

has  shown  that  a  hen’s  gizzard  can  bend 
and  wear  down  sharp  pieces  of  steel  with¬ 
out  being  injured.  Another  states  that 
iron  tubes  capable  of  supporting  over 
500  lbs.  have  been  flattened  out  by  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  gizzard  of  a  turkey.” 

Considering  what  the  gizzard  often  has 
to  do  in  handling  a  cropful  of  whole  grain 
over  night,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  machine. 


two  teaspoons  powdered  sage  or  poultry 
seasoning,  three  teaspoons  chopped  pars¬ 
ley.  Fill  any  cavity,  or  place  over  and 
around  the  meat,  and  roast  about  30 
minutes  to  the  pound.  I  use  a  350-degree 
oven  and  keep  the  roaster  covered  for  the 
first  two  hours,  removing  the  last  hour  to 
brown  well. 

Today  we  are  having  “left-overs,”  and 
I  am  making  chop  suey  of  cold  venison. 
Cut  the  cold  cooked  meat  in  cubes  and 
brown  slightly  in  butter  or  sausage  drip¬ 
pings,  with  a  tiny  clove  of  garlic.  Add 
two  cups  cut  celery,  one  cup  sliced  onions, 
one-half  cup  cut  mushrooms  with  jui_ce_  if 
canned,  one  can  bean  sprouts  with  juice 
in  can,  one  tablespoon  Soy  sauce,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  brown  sugar.  Simmer  for  an  hour 
or  longer,  and  serve  with  boiled  rice.  This 
dish  is  fully  as  good  made  with  fresh 
pork  or  veal.  Garnish  with  slices  of  har#- 
boiled  eggs,  strips  of  pimento  and  pars¬ 
ley.  MARY  KEITH  WADHAM. 

Forestalling  That  Nuisance 
the  Sheep  Worm 

(Continued  from  Page  33) 
chlorethylene  has  passed  down  as  a 

“chaser.” 

A  sheep  stomach  tube,  while  a  simple 
device,  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced 
or  clumsy  operator,  can  quickly  produce 
fatal  results.  Two  pieces  of  equipment 
together  constitute  the  tube.  The  first  is 
a  section  of  common  brass  pipe  from  nine 
to  10  inches  in  length  and  either  a  half 
or  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
At  one  end  it  is  bent  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  shape  of  a  sheep’s  throat.  This  is 
placed  into  the  sheep’s  mouth  far  enough 
that  only  1%  inches  protrudes  from  the 
jaws.  One  helper  stands  astride  the  ewe, 
holding  the  jaws  and  brass  pipe  firmly  in 
place.  A  second  helper  grasps  the  funnel 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  small  rubber  tube 
after  I  have  gently  passed  it  through  this 
brass  pipe  down  the  aesopliagus  into  the 
stomach,  and  keeps  it  vertically  above  the 
ewe  while  I  am  puncturing  the  worm  cap¬ 
sule  with  a  needle  and  squeezing  its  con¬ 
tents  into  the  funnel.  As  soon  as  a  little 
water  has  been  dropped  into  the  funnel 
the  task  is  completed. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Henry  Turner,  of 
New  Hope,  Pa.,  a  veterinarian  associated 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  what  skill  I  have 


Brown  &  Mann  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Everyone  sired  by  five  and  eight  generation 
pedigreed  cockerels,  direct  from  Brown  &  Mann, 
Seattle,  Wash.  The  strain  that  has  seta  new  high 
pullet  record  at  the  New  York  State  Contest — 317 
eggs,  329  points. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Literature 

Now  hatching  Barred  Rock  blood-tested  Chicks 
that  live  and  make  fast  growth. 

RoyA.  Keute,  Bellport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Buy  f| 
Cfiiek«A- 


AT  SAVINGS 


Strong,  Healthy 
Chicksfrom  money¬ 


making  breeders.  BARRON  S.  C.  W., 

BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS, 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS.  16  years'  experience  breeding 
leghorns.  Special  prices  on  early  orders. 

C.M.LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  El  iza  beth  town,  Po. 


. J  _ _ 

Fsurport  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks,  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  SheppardT, 
Park’s  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  *et  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  priceor  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran-  j 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  | 
chicks.  ^  fite  for  full  colored  «n4  Economy  Price#. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  Boi  42  F.iraort,  N.Y. 


(AlRPft 
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IARGE  EGGO 

■■  21  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100J4  satisfactory,  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

'  WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

V  itw  Totinrofl  fitnnfn  ^ n  TOO  COO 


500  1000 


Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  .$5.50 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns..  5.50 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds..  _ 

White  Wyandottes  . 6.50 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons...  6.50 
Assorted  Light  Breeds  . . 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds.. 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  10,  Richfield.  Pa. 


5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

5.00 

9.50 

45.00 

85.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  from  Contest  Winning,  Trap- 
nested,  Blood  Tested.  State  Supervised  Stock 

Our  stock  is  noted  for  high  quality,  livability,  disease- 
free  and  producers  of  large,  chalk-white  eggs  of  a  uni¬ 
form  size 

Our  contest  entries  have  been  the  highest  pens  for 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Leghorn  class  for  2  con¬ 
secutive  years. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM  MONTVILLE,  N.  J. 


EWING’S 


LEGHORNS 


ENGLISH 
WH  ITE 

are  the  result  of  18  years  of  importing  and 
breeding  from  Barrons  best  layers.  20  cock¬ 
erels  from  Barrons  contest  winning  pens  head 
my  best  matings  for  1932.  Our  husky  chicks 
from  this  big,  disease  free  stock  are  real  profit 
payers.  Breeding  males  for  sale. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


<- 


WEGATEPA  FARMS 


HARVARD.  MASS. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Bred  for  health,  vigor,  early  maturity,  high 
production,  non-broodiness;  1,200  to  1,500  trap- 
nested;  breeders  selected  on  family  records; 
State  tested;  free  range.  Chicks,  hatching  eggs, 
stock.  Circular  free.  Dept.  9,  Harvard,  Mass. 

SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Bar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Ply  Rocks.  $2.75  $5.25  $10  $48.75  $95 

R.I.  Reds  &  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.75  5.25  10  48.75  95 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

White,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  and  Ancona  chicks  at 
Summer  prices.  Write  for  catalog  and  special  offer. 
Best  laying  strains. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY, 

Box  R.  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


PUREBRED  BRONZE  TOMS— May  hatched.  Sired  by 
Grand  Champion.  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Fair 

Prices.  FRENCH'S  TURKEY  FARM,  R.  2,  Granby.  Maas. 


BIG  TYPE  BRONZE  Turkey  Toms  and  Hens. 
Viginia’s  best  blood.  Toms,  110.00:  hens,  »7.oO 


f.  o.  b.  ARTZDALE  FARM 


Woodstock,  Virginia 


TOULOUSE.  Embden.  African.  Buff  and  China  GEESE. 

1  Show  quality.  BURLEIGH  JONES  -  Meredith,  X.  H. 

8  Years  ol  Contest  Records  Back  Our  (C  SKKiJrSn  5 

Circular.  H.  Van  Winkle  Camden,  N.  Y.  ▼  •  CvuAtlttLS 

HATCHING  EGGS— Booking  orders.  Black  Spanish, Red 
Caps,  Buttercups.  O.  HENDRICKSON,  Cohleiklll,  N.  Y. 


D 


UCKXINGS— Mammoth  White  Pekins,  best  quality 
Prompt  delivery.  L.  HAMBLIN  •  Wilson,  Nare  York 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  BABY  CHICKS,  $16  pet 
100.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $7  per  100.  All  eggs  used  are 
from  my  own  breeders.  100  per  cent  State  Tested  fot 
Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D. )  Free.  I  Specialize,  One 
Breed,  One  Grade,  the  Best,  at  One  Price.  My  hi  rdf 
are  early  maturing.  Just  what  you  want  for  your  early 
broilers.  Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  Order 
now.  JOSEPH  TOLMAN,  Dept.  R,  Rockland,  Mass. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 

Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  for  Broilers. 

Our  Heavy  Laying  Leghorns  are  now  ready. 
$12.50-100  $  57.50-500  $105-1000 

Member — N.  J.  State  Pity.  Assn,  and  1.  B.  C.  A. 

Reliable  Hatchery  Inc.,  229  French  St„  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WYCKOFF and  TANCRED  AU|Y 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  vFl  I A 

Book  your  order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April  chicks. 

•  10.00  Pur  IOO  $47.50—500  $90.00—1000 

100;6  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed.  Write  fin  catalog, 

J.  N,  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

WALCK  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks, White  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Black 
&  White  Giants,  Anconas  and  White  Leghorns.  Breeders 
culled  by  Lloyd  Baker.  State  College  graduate.  Male 
birds  used  of  Pedigree  Breeding.  Before  ordering  Chicks 
get  our  Free  Catalog. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES.  Dept.  N.  Greeucsstle,  P«. 

EGGS,  AND  CASH— Instead 
of  fads,  try  Hampton’s  Black 
Leghorn  Day-Old  Chicks.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


CEDARHURST  TUf  TIFC  Same  breeding  as  our  contest 
LEGHORN  vIllUIVu  pens.  Write  now  for  prices, 
etc.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Quality  Chicks 


Purebred  Barred  Rocks  $10  per  100. 
The  Mac  Lucas  Hatchery,  Smyrna,  Dal. 


Leghorns,  Rocks 
Weds.  Wyandottes 


e 


|  CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan-Rocks] 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi- Rocks 


Get  Extra  Money  for  Large,  White  Eggs 
Wene’s  Specialty-Bred  Leghorns  Will  Produce  Them 

Never  before  has  quality  in  eggs  been  so  important  to  poultrymen.  Size,  pureness  of  color  and 
smoothness  all  count  heavily  as  proved  by  the  Auction  Market  sales  m  New  Jersey  and  quotations 
at  New  York.  Get  those  extra  pennies  on  every  dozen  eggs  by  raising  Wene  fepecialty-bred 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Prices  lower  than  last  year.  ,,  . 

Write  for  FREE  illustrated  Catalog  telling  how  to  get  EXTRA  profits  from  poultry. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 

HARDY  ViERMONT  CHICKS 

from  Highest  Producing  and  Best  Known  Strains 

REDS  BARRED  ROCKS  OS’)  LEGHORNS  ("I Bf)  BROILER  CHICKS 

EVERY  BREEDER  BLOOD  TESTED  AND  CERTIFIED  BY  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

You  Can  Be  Sure  of  Maximum  Health;  Vigor  and  Profit  from  Our  Chicks. 

Prices  Lower  for  Early  Hatches.  Write  Now  for  1932  Catalog 

MAPLEGLEN  POULTRY.,  FARM  PROCTOR,  VERMONT 
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WHY  HUBBARD  CHICKS 
MAKE  SURE  PROFITS! 


for  eggs  or  type  can 


be  lop-sided. 
Breeding  is  six-sided, 
features  lias  been 


em- 


pHuLIjjuJ 

Fnyms 

iniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiii 

R.I.REDS 


Breeding  ^ 

Hubbard  Balanced 
Every  one  of  these 
phasized  for  years : 

Outstanding  Vigor — Strong  constitutions  inbred  for  generations. 

Low  Mortality — Many  customers  raise  more  than  they  pay  for. 

Heavy  Egg  Production — High  flock  averages  mean  large  profits. 

Large  Size  Eggs — 24  ounces  minimum  selected  for  15  years. 

Fast,  Uniform  Growth — Culls  eliminated  with  Hubbard  Chicks. 

Early  Maturity — Egg  production  4 to  5  months. 

With  every  one  of  our  breeding  birds  blood-tested  for  15  years  by  State 
University — with  8,000  breeding  birds  on  our  own  farms — with  every 
chick,  every  egg,  under  our  personal  control — you  play  SAFE,  from 
EVERY  standpoint ! 

We  Guarantee  Full  SATISFACTION.  You  are  the  judge.  If  not 
satisfied,  tell  us  what  is  due  you.  We  adjust  promptly,  in  cash  or 
replacement,  as  desired.  Could  anything  be  fairer  ? 

Our  1032  catalog  has  been  written  largely  by  our  customers, 
who  give  facts  and  figures  on  their  results  with  Hubbard 
«*lip  Farms’  chicks.  Use  coupon  now. 

and  •der  Ilubbard  Chicks  Early — Play  Safe  ALL  Ways ” 

Mail  to\  .  a/so  LECHORMS  At  our  Western 

_ New  York 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  .  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  Catalog  with  full  data,  prices,  etc.  to 


Name,.. 


Address 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Report 
for  week  ending  December  19,  1931 : 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of 
the  principal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

White  Wyandottes. — Ebenwood  Farm, 
Mass.,  283  eggs,  299  points :  Fisher  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Can.,  287  eggs,  2G5  points. 

Barred  Rocks. — Oakland  Farm,  R.  I., 
392  eggs,  362  points ;  James  Dryden,  Cal., 
389  eggs,  348  points ;  Pratt  Experiment 
Farm.  382  eggs,  340  points. 

White  Rocks. — Collins  &  Ripper,  la., 
353  eggs.  327  points ;  P.  S.  Davis  &  Son, 
N.  H.,  311  eggs,  281  points;  E.  A.  Ilirt, 
Mass.,  276  eggs,  269  points. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  George  B.  Treadwell. 
Mass.,  422  eggs,  401  points;  Pine  Hill 
Poultry  Farm.  Mass.,  393  eggs,  367 
points ;  Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass.,  394 
eggs,  357  points ;  Sunnycrest  Poultry 
Farm.  Conn.,  400  eggs,  354  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Meadowedge  Farm, 
Mass.,  402  eggs,  382  points ;  A.  E.  An- 
thony  &  Son.  Conn.,  408  eggs.  377  points ; 
Geo.  Lowry  P.  Fin.,  Conn..  407  eugs.  373 
points :  Kerr  Chiekeries,  N.  J..  372  eggs. 
356  points;  Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Mass.,  391 
eggs,  350  points. 

Weekly  Summary.  —  Totatl  for  the 
week,  4.633  eggs,  4.362  points ;  total  to 
date.  30,317  eggs,  27.607  points ;  best  pen 
for  the  week,  65  eggs,  64  points;  best  pen 
to  date,  422  eggs.  401  points ;  average  pen 
total  to  date.  303  eggs,  276  points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties. — 70 
White  Wvandottes,  48. S ;  130  White 

Rocks.  56.8;  120  Barred  Rocks,  67.4; 
300  R.  I.  Reds.  6S.8 ;  380  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  70.2;  1.000  average  all  varieties, 
66.2. 


Flock  Averages  Well  Two  Pound  Broilers  S3  Per  Hen  Income  in 

Above  200  Eggs  in  Eight  Weeks  3  Winter  Months 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  CREAM  of  the  World’s  Best  Egg  Bred  Stock 

Every  one  of  our  Breeding  Males  this  season  from  Pedigreed  Stock  up  to  319  egg 
breeding  and  from  a  flock  that  has  been  blood-tested  for  eight  years. 

Prices  very  reasonable  and  a  very  special  proposition  for  early  booking  of  orders. 

LARGER  BIRDS— LARGER  EGG  YIELD-LARGER  YEARLY  PROFITS 

GET  OUR  BEAUTIFUL  FREE  CATALOGUE.  It's  as  good  as  a  visit  to  our 
farm;  describing  our  farm  and  stock  and  giving  full  page  views  of  our  buildings, 
describing  our  stock  and  quoting  prices  on  our  World  Famous  Tancred  Stock. 
Don’t  keep  “those  little  Leghorns”— get  some  of  the  Tancred  Heavy  Layers, 
Heavy  Weighers,  Profit  Payers  for  1932. 

FISHING  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R  LAMAR,  PA. 


HILLP0T  QUALITY  CHICKS 


3  HILLP0T 
“ QUALITY ” 
POINTS 

Low  R  earing  Losses 
Quick  Maturity 
High  Egg-yield 


Better  birds,  bigger  flocks,  heavier 
broilers,  larger  eggs— and  more 
of  them.  These  ate  the  results  of 
the  perfect  incubation  of  the 
carefully  bred  Hillpot  strains. 
And  these  chicks  cost  no  more 
than  the  average  good  chick, 
while  their  exceptionally  low 
rearing  losses,  quick  maturity  and 
heavy  egg-yiehl  make  them  re¬ 
markable  producers  of  big  profits. 


LIBERAL  REPLACEMENT  ALLOWANCE 

for  all  chicks  that  die  the  first  2  weeks. 


BLOOD-TESTED  LEGHORNS— ROCKS— REDS 


Write  Today  to  W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Broiler  raisers  will  get  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  un¬ 
known  with-  hallcross  broiler  chicks 


Our  regular  breed  chicks  have  never  been  surpassed.  This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY 
from  flocks  State  Tested  for  I’ullorinn  Disease,  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found. 
These  are  real  QUALITY  chicks.  Write  for  prices. 


HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


ccredited 


10  EXTRA 

with  order. 


best  Accredited  flocks,  culled  for  type, 
Postnaid  Prices — 

Leghorn*.  White.  Buff  and  Brown;  Ancon 

Rocks,  Barred,  White  and  Buff  . 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds . 

Buff  Orpingtons.  S.  I..  and  White  Wyandi 
Heavy  Mixed  Stic.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 


CHICKS  with  each  100  on  orders  mailed  March  1st  or  before.  Send  $1  per  100 
pay  postman  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s 
color  and  egg-production.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 


50 

too 

500 

1000 

$4.50 

$  8.50 

$42.50 

$  85.00 

5.25 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

5.25 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

5.75 

11.00 

55.00 

1 10.00 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  50.  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

All  chicks  from  carefully  selected  purebred  stock. 

Order  Now  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks .  $6  25  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

It.  I.  Reds .  6.25  12.00  57.50  110 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  5.50  10.50  50.00  95 

Assorted .  5.00  9  50  45.00  90 

Postage  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Hatches 
every  week  beginning  Jan.  19th.  free  catalogue. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  0.  BROWN.  Prop  Box  R  Sergreantsville,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks 


at.  lowest  prices  in  20  years, 
i  Our  reputation  and  long 
breeding  experience  behind 
every  chick.  Popular  breeds.  Purebred  stock. 
Generous  guarantees.  Write  for  catalog. 
Co-operative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Box  B-26  Tiro,  Ohio 


WORLD'S  FI  NEST 
“line0  CHICKS 


6C  Guaranteed  to  Live — Our  chicks  from 
Tancred !  Fisliel !  Thompson  !  Holter- 
upman!  and  other  famous  bloodlines; 

grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  and  lay  bet-  '  ^ _ 

ter.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to  price  Our  chicks 
even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying 
others?  Thousands,  including  four  departments  of  U. 
S.  Government,  have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks. 
Write  today  for  big  Free  Poultry  Book  giving  guar¬ 
antee  to  live,  low  prices,  etc.  All  Blood  Tested. 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dent.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 


Raising  Capons 

We  are  thinking  of  trying  some  Brali- 
ma-Rock  cockerels  for  capons.  There  is 
a  fairly  good  market  for  them?  What 
time  of  year  would  be  the  best  market 
and  what  weights  are  demanded? 

Pennsylvania.  c.  L.  K. 

Y>s.  there  is  always  a  market  for  ca¬ 
pons  from  the  Winter  holidays  on.  and 
quotations  will  be  found  to  be  relatively 
high.  This  leads  to  the  natural  assump¬ 
tion  that  there  “must  be  money  in  ca¬ 
pons.”  There  is.  but.  in  too  many  cases, 
it  is  put  in  by  the  grower.  From  S  to  10 
lbs.  each  are  good  weights  for  capons,  the 
American  breeds  like  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  giving  somewhat  less  weights  than 
the  heavy  Brahmas. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  try  out  a  few  ca¬ 
pons  before  going  into  their  raising  upon 
a  large  scale.  Accounts  should  he  kept, 
too,  otherwise  the  grower  may  be  badly 
deceived  as  to  profits.  There  is  perhaps 
as  much  pure  hunk  written  about  capon 
raising  as  about  any  other  feature  of 
poultry  keeping.  'Writers  are  apt  to  end 
up  their  articles  with  such  pretty  phrases 
as.  “The  poultry  keeper  will  find  a  neat 
profit  in  caponizing  a  few  of  his  surplus 
cockerels  and  disposing  of  them  at  high 
prices  during  the  holiday  trade.”  The  ac¬ 
tual  experience  of  poultrymen,  confirmed 
by  experiment  stations,  is  that  the  cost  of 
raising  a  capon  to  market  size,  when  feed 
must  be  purchased,  is  usually  too  great 
to  permit  of  large  profits.  Surplus  cock¬ 
erels  are  best  disposed  of  at  broiler  ages. 

Capons  are  raised  purely  for  their  meat 
value,  and  the  production  of  poultry  meat 
is  expensive  when  it  alone  is  the  source 
of  money  returns.  Nevertheless,  the  flesh 
of  capons  is  superior  and  this  superiority 
brings  an  increased  price  in  the  market. 
Where  conditions  are  such  that  the  ca¬ 
pon  may  be  raised  at  comparatively  small 
expense,  being  grown  perhaps  upon  wide 
farm  range  and  fattened  upon  home¬ 
grown  grain,  there  may  be  satisfactory 
profit  in  the  ordinary  wholesale  market, 
but  a  private  market  where  more  of  the 
rtnsumer’s  dollar  can  be  obtained  is  much 
better.  It  may  be.  too.  that  the  grower 
will  find  in  supplying  his  own  table  with 
a  superior  product  sufficient  reason  for 
raising  a  few  capons,  hut  to  advocate  go¬ 
ing  into  capon  production  upon  any  ex¬ 
tensive  scale  before  the  returns  from  such 
operations  have  been  demonstrated  to  he 
satisfactory  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  dis¬ 
appointment.  M.  B.  D. 


Poor  Laying 

I  have  a  flock  of  150  'White  Leghorn 
hens  hatched  in  May,  1930.  They  started 
laying  quite  good  in  the  Spring  of  1931. 
until  July.  1931.  In  August  the  total 
number  of  eggs  layed  by  the  flock  was 
45  per  day ;  in  September,  40  per  day ; 
first  half  of  October,  35  per  day ;  second 
half  of  October.  25  per  day;  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  18  per  day.  I  feed  the  flock  a  mash 
containing  one  part  cornmeal,  one  part 
middlings  and  two  parts  bran :  also  some 
salt  and  dried  meat  scrap.  This  mash 
I  keep  before  the  flock  at  all  times,  and 
also  plenty  of  cabbage  leaves.  I  also  feed 
5  lbs.  of  a  mixture  of  cracked  corn  and 
wheat  in  the  morning  and  10  lbs.  at  night. 
The  majority  of  the  birds  started  molting 
10  weeks  ago  and  some  of  them  are  still 
molting.  I  would  like  to  know  how  I  can 
increase  my  present  poor  egg  production. 

New  York.  F.  M. 

Pullets  that  did  not  lay  well  until  the 
Spring  of  the  following  year  from  time  of 
hatching  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
profitable,  even  though  somewhat  late 
hatched.  These  pullets  should  have  laid 
well  during  their  first  Winter  and  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  Summer  of  1931. 

Molting  in  the  Fall  of  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  the  time  of  hatching  is  to  be  expected, 
and  a  vacation  for  two  or  three  months 
while  reproducing  their  feathers  must  be 


Yes,  baby  chicks  look  much 
alike.  But  there’s  a  difference 
you  cannot  see.  You  must 
know  their  breeding  and 
records. 

We  prove  the  superiority  of 
Kerr  Chicks  by  entering  their 
heavy  -  laying  ancestors  in 
leading  Eastern  egg  -  laying 
contests  year  after  year.  The 
records  are  official. 

We  are  in  the  contests  again 
this  year — competing  against 
the  country’s  leading  spe¬ 
cialty  breeders.  Our  contest 
birds  are  making  enviable 
records  against  the  best  lay¬ 
ing  flocks  from  many  states. 

Kerr  Chicks  carry  the  same 
blood  lines  as  their  record¬ 
making  ancestors. 

Over  60,000  blood-tested 
breeders.  Special  discounts  on 
early  orders.  Write  for  Free 
Chick  Book  with  price  list 
and  all  particulars. 


Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc. 

Dept.  F 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Mass. 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  Lowell,  Mass. 


Rhode  Island  Red  Farm 

Where  16,000  blood-tested,  trapnested,  breeders 
are  producing  eggs  for  hatching  the  strongest 
and  most  livable  chicks  you  can  purchase. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed 
up  to  3  Weeks 

Twenty-one  years  of  breeding  make  them  out¬ 
standing  in  vigor,  uniform  growth  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Prices  about  15 lower  than  last  year. 
Special  10%  Discount  allowed  oil  orders  mailed 
before  February  1st. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  describing  matings, 
blood-testing,  trapnesting  and  pedigreeiug. 

REDBIRD  FARM 

Wrentham,  Mass. 


CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

H.  O.  P.  Breeder — Trapnested  20  Years 
'The  StrainBred  for  Large,  Uniform,  White  Eggs  Always'’ 
Official  335-egg  hen;  R.  O.  P.  average  237.7  eggs;  Storra 
pen  2  527  eggs.  Our  1932  prices  on  hatching  eggs  and 
chicks  about  20%  lower.  Order  now  to  assure  ship¬ 
ping  date.  Only  10%  with  order.  Catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  De  Hart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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given  the  flock.  You  do  not  give  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  your  scrap  and  I  cannot  tell 
whether  it  contains  enough  food  of  ani¬ 
mal  origin  to  sustain  egg  production.  If 
you.  fed  meat  scrap  in  indefinite  amounts, 
you  may  not  have  given  enough. 

A  laying  mash  of  ground  grains  should 
contain  about  one-fifth  part  by  weight  of 
meat  scrap  or  its  equivalent  in  milk,  fish¬ 
meal  or  other  animal  food.  You  may 
make  a  good  mash  by  mixing  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings,  ground  heavy  oats  and  meat 
scrap  of  at  least  50-55  per  cent  protein 
content.  This  may  be  fed  with  corn  and 
wheat  or  other  whole  grains  as  a  scratch 
food,  giving  the  fowls  all  that  they  will 
eat  before  going  to  roost  at  night.  If 
milk  in  any  form  is  at  hand,  it  should  be 
fed  in  addition,  though  dried  milk  may 
replace  meat  scrap  in  the  mixture  in  the 
same  proportion.  si.  B.  D. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Report  for  week  ending  December 
23,  1931. 

During  the  12th  week  of  the  10th  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  egg-laying  contest 
the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  3.3S  eggs  or 
at  the  rate  of  48.3  per  cent.  This  is  an 
increase  of  2.1  per  cent  over  last  week’s 
production  and  it  is  15  per  cent  higher 
than  the  production  for  the  same  week  in 
the  previous  competition.  The  total  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  since  October  1  is  36.05 
eggs  per  bird  which  is  1.95  eggs  per  bird 
higher  than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Leading  pens  in  the  variety  classes: 

White  Leghorns.  —  Miller  Poultry 
Farm.  515  points,  578  eggs;  M.  P.  Phil¬ 
lips,  514  points,  529  eggs;  Miller  Poultry 
Farm,  508  points,  554  eggs;  Foreman 
Poultry  Farm,  499  points,  574  eggs;  Ace 
Farm,  498  points,  541  eggs;  Quality  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  482  points.  526  eggs ;  Cedar- 
hurst  Poultry  Farm,  479  points,  548  eggs; 
Ace  Farm,  478  points,  525  eggs. 

It.  I.  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  655  points, 
679  eggs ;  Walliceton  Farm,  579  points, 
624  eggs;  Redbird  Farm,  514  points,  531 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  • —  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  211  points.  237  eggs ;  V.  H. 
Kirkup,  211  points,  223  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  444  points,  479  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Springdale 
Poultry  Farm,  254  points,  300  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  12th  Week. — R.  I. 
Red,  Moss  Farm,  58  points,  58  eggs ;  R. 
I.  Red,  John  Z.  LaBelle,  57  points,  61 
eggs;  R.  I.  Red,  Walliceton  Farm,  57 
points,  59  eggs ;  R.  I.  Red,  John  Z.  La- 
Belle,  56  points,  62  eggs;  W.  L.,  The 
Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  55  points,  56 
eggs;-W.  L .,  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm, 
54  points,  58  eggs;  W.  L.,  Cedarhurst 
Poultry  Farm,  51  points,  55  eggs ;  W.  L., 
Claraben  Court  Farm,  51  points,  54  eggs. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  market 
prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City,  Dec.  21 : 
The  contest  charges  4c  per  dozen  above 
these  prices;  white,  3915 c;  brown,  40c; 
medium,  30%c;  pullets,  27c. 


Feeding  Eggshells;  Green 
Feed 

I  have  a  flock  of  400  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  would  like  to  know  if  it  is 
either  beneficial  or  harmful  to  feed  them 
back  eggshells  of  the  eggs  they  have  laid 
and  the  reason  or  explanation  of  what  ef¬ 
fect,  if  any,  this  practice  has  on  them. 
I  intend  having  their  chicken  yard  plowed 
up  in  the  Spring  and  planted  to  some 
quick  growing  green  feed.  Would  you 
suggest  what  green  feed  I  should  plant 
or  sow?  w.  J.  B. 

Feeding  eggshells  to  hens  supplies  them 
with  a  part  of  the  lime  that  they  need. 
Otherwise,  it  has  no  effect,  unless  it 
teaches  them  to  eat  eggs.  This  is  more 
likely  to  occur  if  they  are  not  supplied 
with  crushed  oyster  shell  or  lime  in  some 
other  form.  I  have  never  found  giving 
eggshells  to  hens  disastrous,  in  fact,  have 
frequently  thrown  a  broken  egg,  shell 
and  all,  to  my  hens  without  inducing 
trouble.  However,  it  may  be  dangerous 
in  many  cases,  and  I  should  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  practice. 

Plant  any  green  feed  that  does  well  in 
your  vicinity  as  an  early  growth,  rye, 
oats,  wheat  or  a  vegetable  crop.  Rye  is 
probably  most  frequently  used  for  this 
purpose.  Clover  and  Alfalfa  make  a  more 
valuable  green  food.  Cabbages,  for  a  late 
crop,  furnish  a  large  amount  of  excellent 
food  that  can  be  kept  into  the  Winter. 

M.  B.  D. 


Raisin  Cookies 

One  cup  butter  or  lard ;  if  lard  is  used 
add  salt  to  taste ;  one-half  cup  sweet 
milk,  two  cups  granulated  sugar,  three 
eggs  beaten  separately ;  mix  these  ingre¬ 
dients  thoroughly,  then  add  one  cup  of 
seeded  raisins;  one-half  nutmeg,  grated; 
two  cups  sifted  flour  with  two  teaspoons, 
rounding,  of  baking  powder.  Add  more 
flour  as  needed,  roll  on  board,  cut  with  a 
cooky  cutter.  Bake  about  18  minutes  in 
450-degree  oven.  Lightly  sprinkle  a  lit¬ 
tle  sugar  on  tops  of  cookies  before  putting 
in  the  oven.  A  raisin  may  be  added  on 
center  if  desired.  Take  off  cooky  pan  and 
place  on  a  bread  board  or  brown  paper  to 
cool,  then  store  in  crock.  MRS.  F.  H.  u. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  Lecturer  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  conferences  planned  for  the 


Lecturers  of  the  Pomona  and  Subordinate 
Granges,  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  annual  session  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  which  will  convene  in  the  city  of 
Albany  the  first  week  in  February.  Round 
table  conferences  will  be  held  each  of  the 
four  days  of  the  session,  beginning  at  8 
A.  M.  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lecturers. 
The  annual  Lecturers’  conference  will  be 
held  Thursday  afternoon  of  the  session. 
President  Elizabeth  Thompson  of  the  Po¬ 
mona  Lecturers’  Association  of  the  State 
announces  that  the  annual  election  of  the 
association  will  be  held  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  at  five  o’clock.  The  main  session  of 
the  association  will  be  held  Wednesday  at 
2  P.  M.,  when  reports  of  officers  will  be 
rendered  and  discussions  will  be  held  cov¬ 
ering  the  various  phases  of  the  Lecturer’s 
work. 

The  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  Pomona 
Grange  has  raised  $760  for  the  New  York 
State  Grange  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund 
by  the  sale  of  a  cook  book  compiled  by  the 
Pomona  committee,  the  recipes  being  fur¬ 
nished  by  Grange  members  of  Ulster 
County. 

The  Home  Economics  Committee  of  the 
National  Grange,  of  which  Mrs.  Ethel  J. 
Hammond,  of  Laconia,  N.  II.,  is  chair¬ 
man,  has  set  as  one  of  its  goals  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  name  of  the  Grange  on  every 
Grange  hall  in  the  country.  The  other 
members  of  this  committee  as  appointed 
by  National  Master  Taber  at  the  National 
Grange  session  at  Madison,  Wis.,  are: 
Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Dorsett,  Mansfield, 
Pa. ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sclilmeyer,  of  Elk 
Grove,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Susie  A.  Cogswell, 
Pretty  Prairie,  Kan. ;  Mrs.  Theresa  II. 
Anderson,  Moore,  S.  C. ;  and  Mrs.  Ida  E. 
Kirk,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

State  Master  W.  W.  Deal,  of  Idaho, 
completed  14  years  as  chaplain  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  at  the  recent  Madison  ses¬ 
sion.  National  Secretary  Harry  A.  Ca- 
ton  reports  that  at  the  end  of  the  Grange 
year,  Sept.  30,  1931,  there  were  430  Sub¬ 
ordinate  and  93  Juvenile  Granges  that 
had  qualified  as  Honor  Granges.  Maine 
holds  first  place  among  the  Subordinate 
Honor  Granges  and  Ohio  among  the  Juve¬ 
nile  Honor  group. 

The  total  cost  of  running  the  National 
Grange  for  the  Grange  year  just  ended 
was  $118,545.81,  the  largest  item  being 
for  extension  work,  $38,000.  The  State 
of  New  York  paid  into  the  National 
Grange  treasury  in  dues  during  the  year 
$12,988.06,  the  largest  amount  of  any 
Grange  _State.  Ohio  came  second  with 
$7,290.15,  and  Pennsylvania  third  with 
$6,946.36.  In  addition  New  York  State 
Grange  paid  into  the  National  Grange 
treasury  in  sixth  degree  fees  the  sum  of 
$11,294. 

In  connection  with  the  selection  of 
Soutli^  Carolina  as  the  meeting  place  for 
the  National  Grange  session  of  1932  it 
will  be  recalled  that  it  was  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  in  1884,  that  the  seventh  degree 
was  first  conferred,  the  class  that  year 
numbering  but  eight.  The  class  at  Madi¬ 
son  numbered  721.  The  record  class  was 
at  Rochester  last  year,  when  11.125  can¬ 
didates  were  received.  Since  1884  a  total 
of  74.626  candidates  have  received  the 
seventh  degree. 

Among  the  50  Grange  veterans  who 
were  honored  at  the  National  Grange  ses¬ 
sion  at  Madison  were  the  following  offi¬ 
cials  of  National  and  State  Granges  re¬ 
ceiving  the  honor  of  the  Golden  Sheaf : 
Former  National  Master  N.  J.  Batchelder 
of  New  Hampshire,  also  former  Governor 
of  New  Hampshire;  Mrs.  Amanda  Hor¬ 
ton,  widow  of  George  B.  Horton,  for  16 
years  Master  of  Michigan  State  Grange; 
Albert  M.  Cornell,  former  Lecturer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange;  William  B. 
Deering  of  the  State  Grange  executive 
committee  of  Maine;  Edwin  S.  Tussing, 
former  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange 
executive  committee ;  Mrs.  Hannah  L. 
Braddoek,  of  Medford,  N.  J.,  a  former 
voting  member  of  the  National  Grange ; 
Mrs.  Martha  L.  Gamble,  secretary  of  the 
California  State  Grange ;  Leonard  L.  Al¬ 
len,  Historian  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange;  George  Q.  Watson,  former  Lec¬ 
turer  of  the  New  York  State  Grange; 
Sara  A.  Little,  one  of  the  early  lady  as¬ 
sistant  stewards  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange ;  Mrs.  O.  M.  Wixon,  former 
Ceres  of  the  New  York  State  Grange  and 
IT.  L.  Seekel,  former  gatekeeper  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange. 

Of  the  232  Grange  veterans  awarded 
Golden  Sheaf  certificates  at  the  National 
Grange  session  New  Hampshire  had  46, 
New  York  37,  Michigan  33,  Maine  31, 
Pennsylvania  24,  Illinois  19,  Ohio  18, 
Massachusetts  10,  California  6,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  6,  Kansas  1,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
1.  These  certificates  will  be  presented  to 
the  veterans  at  the  State  Grange  sessions 
by  the  various  State  Grange  Masters.  Sil¬ 
ver  Star  certificates,  for  members  ivho 
have  a  continuous  service  of  25  years, 
will  be  sent  direct  to  those  entitled  to 
them  from  the  office  of  the  State  Grange 
secretaries.  It  is  suggested  that  these 
Silver  Star  certificates  be  formally  pre¬ 
sented  with  fitting  ceremony  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  Pomona  sessions.  The  presentation 
of  Golden  Sheaf  certificates  will  here¬ 
after  be  prominent  part  of  each  recurring 
State  Grange  session  in  the  various 
States. 


A  small  boy,  leading  a  donkey,  passed 
by  an  army  camp.  A  couple  of  soldiers 
wanted  to  have  some  fun  with  the  lad. 
“What  are  you  holding  on  to  your  brother 
so  tight  for.  sonny?”  said  one  of  them. 
“So  he  won’t  join  the  army,”  the  young¬ 
ster  replied,  without  blinking  an  eye.  ■ — 
The  Baptist. 
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(^CHANCE  FOR 

BABY  CHICKS 


to  Thrive  and  grow 

•*.  Again  Simplex  wins  the  name  of  the 


1.  Greater 

Radiation 

2.  More  Air 
Circulation 

3.  Easier  Clean¬ 
ing 


world’s  foremost  brooder  stove.  The 
three  new  1932  improvements 
are  so  far  reaching  in  the 
science  of  poultry  raising  that 
it  is  estimated  baby  chicks  have 
3  times  their  ordinary  chance  for 
li  fe ,  h  ealth  an  d  production  of  greater 
poultry  profit. 


mnm 


Mail 

Coupon: 

Today 


RESULTS  MUST  TELL 

70%  less  operating  costs, 
90%  less  labor, ^0%  to60% 
less  chick  losses  is  what  you 
may  expect  from  Simplex. 
Know  the  reasons  why. 


SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVE  COMPANY 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.  Dept  6901 

Please  send  me  as  checked,  no  obligation  to  me: 

□  New  3  chance  Simplex  Literature 

□  Free  Trial  Offer  □  New  Brooder  House  Plans 

□  New  Book  on  Poultry 

Name. _ 

^  Address _ 


... _ _ _ • 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 

SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.50 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Paste  or  pin  this  ad  on  a  letter  with  your  name  and 
adaress  and  mail  it  to  us  with  25c.,  (stamps  or  coin) 
Y2  issues*  American  Poultry  Journal  I 
540  SOUtfl  Clark  Street  Chicago.  Illinois  / 
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^arm 


Again  Lead  Contest 

at  New  York  State  (L.  1.)  Contest,  heading 
all  breeds  when  eggs  are  worth  most. 

Trapnested— Blood-Tested 
All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
Result  of  23  Years’  Pedigreeing 

Winier  Broiler  Chicks— extra  hardy,  fast 
growing  strain.  Hatches  every  week. 
Breeding  Cockerels  from  high-record  dams. 
Reserve  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  for 

spring  delivery.  Prices  substantially  reuuced. 
iWrite  for  handsome  new  FREE  Catalog 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEmjRof  MASS. 


THIS  YEAR. 
TRY, 


New 

Low  Prices 

Earn  that  extra  profit  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
records  to  296  eggs.  10  breeds. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
L?07  Northampton.  Buffalo.  N.Y.  i 


Lewis  Farms  Chicks 

25%  Reduction 

Quality  chicks  from  our  own  heavy  producing 
blood-tested  breeders. 

Write  lor  special  literature 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 
Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I. 


WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tanered  and  Hollywood  Strains— Free  Range 
Large,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from  the 
world’s  best  and  heaviest  laying  strains,  large  snow-- 
white  eggs,  from  own  farm.  Eighteen  years  successful 
hatching  and  breeding.  100#  delivery  guaranteed. 

Free  Catalogue  and  Prices 
W  OOLF  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  H-216,  Milford,  N.  J.  Earl  W  oolf,  owner 


The  Chicks  You  Need 

Lukert’s  Laying  Leghorns  —  Largely  Hanson  Strain. 

Highest  Pen  from  all  New  York  State  at  New  York  State 
Egg  Contest.  Eggs  over  24  ozs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  catalog.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  S-  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Tanered  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  They  are  two  of  America’s  heaviest 
producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Every  mating  for  years 
back  of  our  white  beauties  has  been  carefully  selected 
from  first  class  stock.  Write  for  prices  and  circular. 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERf,  F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville.Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 


Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks,  Bar.  Rocks, 
Heavy  Mixed.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Ship  O.  O.  D.  or  C'ish — 100#  arrival  guar. 
Jan.  K.  Ultfli*  Box  R,  Heaver  Springs,  Fa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  BABY  CHICKS 

Bred  by  us  32  years.  Ileal  Quality,  Large 
Type,  Heavy  Layers,  Large  Eirgs,  Disease 
Free,  lteasormbly  priced.  Catalogue  free. 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  195-A,  Mansfield,  O. 


Pinecrest  Chicks 

Our  prices  are  in  line  with  the  times. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  3  Richfield,  Pa. 


20IS  CENTURY  CHICKS  /^ 


CHICKS  6’/2C  AND  UP 

We  ship  C  O. D.  Live  delivery.  “Marvel'’  AA 
chicks  at  higher  prices.  World’s  best  strains. 
Also  baby  ducklings.  Write  for  our  literature. 

2Qth  Century  Hatchery,  Box  40,  New  Washington.  Ohio 


HEARTY  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds  and  Heavy  Mixed. 
Hatches  weekly.  100#  live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shin  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  <>nr  catalog  and  low  prices. 
l’EOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


A  Hen  Laying  125  Eggs 
Should  Get  Only  Half 
As  Much  Feed  as  a 
Hen  Laying  250  Eggs 


The  man  who  works  only  4  hours  a  day  isn’t 
entitled  to  the  same  wages  as  the  man  who 
works  8  hours. 

A  lien  laying  125  eggs  a  year  isn’t  entitled  to 
the  same  amount  of  feed  as  the  one  laying  250 
eggs. 

You  can’t  cut  down  your  feed  bill  without 
starving  your  flock;  average  producers  need  just 
as  much  food  as  heavy  layers. 

But  you  can  replace  the  big  eaters  and  poor 
layers  with  WILLGERODT’S  PEDIGREED  S.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Willgerodt’s  Pedigreed  hens  lay  200  to  300 
eggs  per  year.  And  there’s  no  guesswork  about 
it.  Every  pullet,  every  hen  is  trapnested  365 
days  a  year. 

Any  that  fall  below  the  200  mark  go  to  the 
block.  Your  guarantee  that  WILLGERODT’S 
hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks,  breeders,  are  the 
off  spring  of  extra-heavy  layers. 

Send  for  WILLGERODT’S  FREE  Leghorn. 
Book.  It  shows  the  way  to  bigger  poultry 
profits. 

W1LLGER0DT  BROS. 


.  rjc.xvxvx.-3  at  WUOD  STRAINS 

We  are  breeders  of  Large  Type  Leghorns, 
(tu m  Layers  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Write  for 
lff*kX  our  catalog.  It’s  free.  Chicks  for  Feb.  and 
BI^VMaich:  *10.00-100,  $4  7.50-500,  $90.00-1000. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

DAY-OLD  CHIX 

Pennsylvania  Official  Blood-Tested,  Certified  and  Super¬ 
vised.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 

Write  for  Circular  which  explains  Special  Discount 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks  TJuttZ ^ 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  60  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tanered.  Str...  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90  00 

B.  Rocks  &  Reds .  6.60  12.00  57  50  lio'oo 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.60  10.00  47.50  90  00 

White  Wyandottes,  $12  L.  Mixed,  $8  Assorted  ’$7 
Bred  for  egg  production.  Hatched  from  healthy’ 
winter  laying  stock. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  15  Richfiold,  Pa. 


TRAPNESTED  —  R.  O,  P.  —  ACCREDITED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  9  years  our  flocks  have  bean  mated  with  pedigreed  males 
and  for  11  years  wo  have  trapnested.  Ohio  Accred.  Chick 
prices  lowest  in  years.  Write  for  catalog. 

WAYNE  POULTRY  FARMS 

_  W.  J.  BUSS,  Prop. 

WOOSTER  Box  134  OHIO 


Lakeside  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

all  from  our  own  strain.  Big  birds,  persistent  layers. 
No  B.  W.  D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  full 
information. 

LAKESIDE  POUETRY  FARM,  Bexter,  Maine 


McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  510.00  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed.  8.00  per  100 

Postage  paid.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCtUREELEC.  HATCHERY, U.  G.Herbsler.  Prop.,  McClure,  Pa. 


pure  rufri^c 

BRED  LnlLlld 


Barred  Rocks..  $10.00—100 

If.  I.  Reds .  10.00— 100 

Mixed. .  8.00—100 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.  O  If 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

R.  0.  P.  COCKERELS  IS  %%% S  56^ 

New  York’s  highest  producing  R.  O.  P.  (lock. 

McLoughlfn  Leghorn  Farm  -  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 


l  ViiiLiLU  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  10c;  Heavy  Mixed,  9c.  Reduction  in  lots  of  500 
and  1000.  PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

H  *»  lx v  r’hl  Barred  Rocks  and  It.  I. 

DdUJ  UlllAS  Reds  tol-  Kail  ana  Winter 
broilers.  Orde' s  booked  now  for  guaranteed  delivery 
ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Sealord,  Delaware 

Rahw  fihielrc  Columbia,  Buff,  White  and  Barred  Rocks, 
UdUJ  Ulllulto  White  Wyandottes  and  Jersey  Black 
Giants;  some  other  breeds.  Depositor  $1.00  per  bun 
Guar.  del.  date.  MURRAY’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Newark,  Del! 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  from  our  R.O.P  Breed- 

COCKERELS  ««• 

SUNNYS1DE  POULTRY  FARM,  Friendship,  New  York 


RfllTpH  Rnrlf  nhif‘lfC°om,ecUcut  accredited  stock, 

DdireiJ  1UM/K  VltlMVS  SMITH  S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison.  Conn 


WHITE  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rock  Chicks.  Write  for 
attractive  prices.  Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  $11—100.  Heavy  Mixed, $10— 100' 
100X  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


RftflV  P.hirlrc  beghorns.  White  &  Barred  Rocks, 
imuy  UlULina  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes,  Reds 
White  &  Black  Minoreas,  lowest  prices. 

LAKE!  1E1Y  POULTRY  FARM,  Madison,  N.  J.  Phone  954  Mad. 


ESBENSHADE’S  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS  are  the 

finest,  largest,  most  profitable  turkeys  you  can  buy 
One  of  America’s  outstanding  flocks.  Write  your  wants 
today.  ESBENSBIADE  TURKEY  FARM.  Box  R.*Ronks,Pa. 


SELECTED  BRONZE  BREEDERS  No  blackhead  tor  20  yrs 
REID  TURKEY  FARM  FREEHOLD,  N.  J.' 


- SELL  YOUR - 

BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  250,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
tliis  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
onr  250,000  readers  about  your  stock 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Quality > 
Home  ! 

Price  Includes  all  lumber 
readi-cut,  mill-work,  windows, 

doors,  interior  woodwork,  hardware,  roof¬ 
ing,  glass,  nails,  paints,  varnish  and  stains. 

All  materials  shipped  in  a  sealed  box  car 
direct  from  the  big  Aladdin  Mills  by  pre¬ 
paid  freight.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

All  lumber  is  certified,  sound,  strong,  and  of 
high  quality.  This  and  all  Aladdin  homes  are 
permanent,  year  'round  homes — warm  in 
winter.  Not  portable”  or  “sectional”  in  any 
sense.  Many  designs  to  choose  from.  $366  to 
$1688.  5  to  9  rooms.  Also  Summer  Cottages, 

Garages,  Filling  Stations,  Tourist  Cottages  and  Road- 
side  Stores  at  amazing  savings. 

Aladdin’s  Readi-cut  System  Revolutionizes 
Home  Building  Methods  and  Costs 

Buy  direct  from  the  Aladdin  Mills  at  wholesale  prices. 
Save  18%  lumber  waste  and  30%  labor  cost.  All 
lumber  is  cut-to-fit  at  the  Mill  on  huge  labor-saving 
machines,  instead  of  on  the  job,  where  lumber  and  labor 
waste  costs  dearly.  Complete  instructions  and  drawings  en¬ 
able  you  to  build  an  Aladdin  yourself  If  you  are  handy 
with  tools. 


5  ROOMS 


Mail  Coupon  Today  Sor 
FREE  CATALOG  v  $11 

Send  Coupon  today  for  your  free  copy 
of  the  beautiful,  new,  1932  Aladdin  Catalog. 
Printed  in  full  colors,  profusely  illustrated, 

and  overflowing  with  interest.  A  revelation  for  prospec¬ 
tive  home  owners.  Simply  clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it 
NOW.  Address  nearest  office.  No  obligation. 

THE  ALADDIN  COMPANY 
Bay  City  *  >•  Michigan 


THE  ALADDIN  CO. — (Address  nearest  office) 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  Portland,  Oro.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Send  at  once,  without  obligation,  FREE  copy  of  the  beautiful  new  1932  Aladdin 
Catalog  of  Readi-cut  Homes,  Summer  Cottages,  Garages,  etc..  No.  484. 


Name- 


Address- 
City _ 


_State_ 


-5 


Garages  $92  up 


ASTHMA 


For  bronchial  asthma  inhale  V apo- 
Cresolene  vapor.  Every  breath  car¬ 
ries  soothing,  antiseptic  vapor 
direct  to  irritated  membranes  of 

breathing  organs.  No  long  waiting 
for  slower  relief  of  remedies  taken 
internally.  No  upset  stomachs.  Vapo- 
Cresolene  soothes  at  once,  restores 
normal  breathing,  makes  restful 
sleep  possible.  Drugless,  simple,  easy 
to  use.  Lamp-type  or  new  electric 
vaporizer.  Complete  directions  with 
every  bottle.  In  successful  use  for  52 
years.  All  drug  stores. 


Send  for  booklet  No.  2ft,  Vopo- 
Cresolene  Company,  62  Cortlandt 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOK  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
dew  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over  cut 
t  >  your  reoiitrements,  also  Boiler  TubeB.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  «c  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 

ww  A  TCMTC  Call  or  write  for  free  book  “How 
Mr  I  LilV  I  3  to  Obtain  a  Patent  and  Record  of 
Invention”  form;  no  charge  for  preliminary  informa¬ 
tion.  Clarence  A  O’Brien,  Suite  1108,  Depart¬ 
ment  T-l,  Wool-worth  Building,  New  York 
City.  Telephone  COrtlandt  7-4037. 

Illllllllllllllll 


Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book . 1-50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub- 

stitutes.... . •••••  JL.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick . •  *•••  -.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  l.^o 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1-50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1-50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1-00 

New  Salads .  1-00 

Dainties . 1-00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 7d 

Made-over  Dishes .  -75 

Home  Candy  Making . . 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . -7§ 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 7o 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 

Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


...A  SOUND 
INVESTMENT 


Investing  is  putting  away  money, 
planning  to  save  in  various  ways 
is  mostly  a  matter  of  choice  and 
of  the  results  to  be  achieved.  Con¬ 
sider  for  just  a  minute  how  much 
is  gained  by  the  purchase  of  a 
Life  Insurance  Policy.  It  means 
saving,  planned  investment, 
future  protection  and  no  risk. 

Now  the  Farmers  &  Traders  Life 
Insurance  Company  offer  to  you 
another  saving  by  providing  a 
policy  that  costs  about  half  of  an 
ordinary  Life  Policy  for  the  first 
five  years.  This  policy  will  give 
full  protection,  will  carry  conver¬ 
sion  privileges  and  for  a  small 
premium  pay  double  its  value  in 
case  of  accidental  death. 

Such  a  policy  is  meeting  every¬ 
one’s  needs  and  will  meet  yours 
too. 

Write  us  at  once  for  complete 
details.  We  will  gladly  advise 
you. 


FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


Home  Office 
SYRACUSE 


State  Tower  Building 
NEW  YORK 


2SILK-UTE 

MANTLES 


Try  a  pair  at  our  expense. 
You’ll  like  the  new  Cole¬ 
man  Silk-Lite  Mantles. 
They  are  the  finest  man¬ 
tles  ever  made  for  gas 
pressure  lights.  Built 
stronger  to  last 
longer  .  .  .  give 


better  light. 
(3274  M) 


Made  of  especially  treated 
Rayon  fibre.  Reinforced  across 
bottom.  No  side  seams  to  split. 

Extra  strength  where  attached  to 
burner.  Specially  woven  for  Coleman 
...  but  also  best  for  all  other  make3 
of  gas  pressure  lamps  and  lanterns. 
Get  your  pair  FREE.  Just  send  10r 
to  cover  postage  and  packing. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  AND 
STOVE  COMPANY 
Dept.  RY-74  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CALLOUSES 

Gently  Fade  Away 

Corns  and  Callouses  yield  at  once  to 
the  wonderful  medication  in  this 
thin,  comfortable  adhesive  silk.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  In  comfort.  No 
more  nagging  foot  pains.  New 
Medicated  Silk  Adhesive 
absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  injury  to 
healthy  flesh  Antiseptic,  healintr  Birr  spool, 
60  square  inches.  Send  SI. 00  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trying  (ret  full  refund 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R-3  Burlington,  Vermont 


MEDICATE  D 

mfltape 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Light  Shining  Out  of 
Darkness 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 

His  wonders  to  perform, 

He  plants  Ilis  footsteps  in  the  sea. 

And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 
Of  never-failing  skill, 
lie  treasures  up  his  bright  designs, 

And  works  Ilis  sovereign  will. 

Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take; 

The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 
In  blessings  on  your  head. 

Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense, 

But  trust  Him  for  Ilis  grace; 

Behind  a  frowning  Providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face. 

His  purposes  will  ripen  fast, 

Unfolding  every  hour: 

The  biul  may  have  a  bitter  taste, 

But  sweet  will  be  the  flower. 

Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err, 

And  scan  His  work  in  vain; 

God  is  Ilis  own  interpreter, 

And  He  will  make  it  plain. 

• — William  Cowper  (1731-1800). 

* 

We  were  recently  served  with  some 
cheese  sandwiches,  rolled  and  toasted, 
that  were  especially  delicious.  To  pre¬ 
pare  them,  bread  was  sliced  thin,  the 
crust  removed,  then  spread  with  cheese 
that  had  been  melted  in  a  double  boiler. 
The  slices  were  rolled  up,  then  put  on  a 
baking  pan  and  browned  in  a  quick  oven. 
We  asked  whether  it  was  necessary  to 
fasten  the  rolls  with  a  toothpick,  but  the 
maker  said  the  melted  cheese  held  them 
in  shape,  and  there  was  no  trouble  if 
placed  in  the  pan  with  the  “seam”  at 
the  bottom,  though  it  is  sometimes  ad¬ 
vised  to  seal  the  seam  with  butter.  They 
were  most  delicious,  crisp  and  savory. 
Another  new  sandwich  filling  is  cream 
cheese  mixed  with  freshly  grated  cocoa- 
nuts.  Another  very  pretty  sandwich  was 
made  of  chopped  watercress  and  mayon¬ 
naise,  spread  on  buttered  bread,  sliced 
from  a  large  loaf.  The  bread  was  rolled 
up  like  jelly  cake,  and  then  cut  in  thin 
slices  with  a  sharp  knife.  This  made  a 
round  sandwich  showing  alternate  layers 
of  green  and  white,  and  was  very  pretty. 
For  a  savory  sandwich,  we  think  peanut 
butter  flavored  with  Worcestershire  sauce 
is  particularly  appetizing. 

* 

A  CORRESPONDENT  who  gave  no  name 
or  address  asked  recently  what  she  should 
serve  as  refreshments  to  a  group  of 
Grange  ladies  meeting  in  the  afternoon. 
We  think  sandwiches,  coffee  and  cake  will 
be  found  sufficient,  but  a  salad  may  be 
added  if  desired.  It  is  convenient  to  ar¬ 
range  the  dining-table  prettily,  putting  on 
it  plates,  cups  and  saucers,  and  flat  sil¬ 
ver  ;  then  card  tables  may  be  arranged 
for  the  guests,  who  help  themselves  cafe¬ 
teria  style.  The  hostess  sits  at  one  end 
of  the  table  to  pour  the  coffee.  This  is 
convenient  for  a  Sunday  night  supper 
when  there  are  more  people  than  the 
dining-table  will  accommodate,  the  small 
tables  overflowing  into  the  living-room. 
A  moelia  forte  or  other  handsome  cake, 
will  look  very  impressive  for  the  second 
course.  At  such  a  supper  recently  we 
were  served  with  angel  cake  baked  in  two 
thick  layers,  which  were  put  together 
with  whipped  cream  containing  candied 
cherries  and  candied  pineapple;  then  the 
top  and  sides  of  the  cake  were  covered 
with  the  whipped  cream  decorated  with 
the  candied  fruit.  It  was  a  noble  erec¬ 
tion,  and  most  delicious. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

There  are  all  sorts  of  little  “gadgets” 
in  the  stores  around  Christmas,  some  use- 
ful,  some  merely  decorative,  and  some  the 
things  described  by  the  saleswoman  as 
“Just  the  sort  of  things  people  buy  for 
Christmas  !”  Among  the  novelties  we  saw 
sewing  footstools  —  a  little  comfortable 
footstool  upholstered  in  flowered  chintz, 
which  contained  a  roomy  drawer.  The 
drawer  eontined  12  spools  of  darning  cot¬ 
ton,  and  there  was  room  for  other  sew¬ 
ing  material.  Certainly  a  convenience  to 
have  the  sewing  kit  right  at  hand,  and  a 
footstool  to  rest  the  tired  feet.  This  sew¬ 
ing  footstool  was  priced  at  98  cents. 

Some  doeskin  gloves  from  England 
were  described  as  “eleanwear.”  The  skin 
was  so  treated  that  apparently  it  would 


not  soil — instead  of  wearing  dirty  it  wore 
clean.  We  have  not  seen  these  gloves  in 
New  York,  but  have  been  told  that  some 
of  the  exclusive  shops  have  them. 

The  stores  are  featuring  those  balbrig- 
gan  pajamas  in  sizes  for  misses,  from  8 
to  16  for  $1.65:  for  women,  sizes  15  to 
17,  for  $1.95.  They  come  in  lovely  col¬ 
ors — coral,  melon,  French  blue,  crab  ap¬ 
ple,  green  and  scarlet,  and  are  said  to  be 
absolutely  fast  colors. 

Some  of  the  stores  began  displaying 
southern  fashions  the  week  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  filling  their  windows  with  bathing 
suits,  sandals,  beach  robes  and  straw 
hats.  They  all  display  these  summery 
supplies  as  soon  as  the  Christmas  goods 
are  moved.  This  has  really  been  a  dis¬ 
astrous  season  for  the  sale  of  Winter  gar- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


799  —  Attractive 

Model.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  10, 
IS.  20  years.  30,  38. 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  415  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  35-in. 
all-over  lace.  Ten 
cents. 


703  —  Step-in  and 
Brassiere.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
12,  14,  10,  18,  20 

years.  30,  38  and  40- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  10  requires  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  and  Oji  yds.  of 
binding.  Ten  cents. 


293  —  Smart  Jacket 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14. 
10,  IS,  20  years,  30 
a  n  d  38-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  10  re¬ 
quires  4’4  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  for 
jacket  and  skirt 
with  2!&  yds.  of  35- 
in.  material  for 
blouse.  Ten  cents. 


S09 — For  the  Youth¬ 
ful  Girl.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
0.  8.  10.  12  and  14 
years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
1  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


Our  Winter  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


ments  because  of  the  combination  of  mild 
weather  with  depressed  economic  condi¬ 
tions.  We  expect  January  to  offer  buyers 
unusual  opportunities. 

Very  attractive  cardigans  in  brushed 
wool  were  noted  for  $5.95.  in  dark  colors 
and  plain  tailored  styles.  There  are  many 
pretty  pullover  sweaters  knitted  in  basket 
or  honeycomb  styles  as  low  as  $2.95. 

We  do  not  greatly  admire  the  costume 
jewelry  with  aluminum  or  nickel  finish, 
but  at  the  present  time  it  is  very  popular. 
We  saw  ball  earrings  with  this  aluminum 
finish  for  only  47  cents  the  pair.  Bangle 
bracelets  of  metal  were  89  cents,  in  nickel 
or  copper  finish. 


Candied  Apples 

Boil  one  quart  light  kai-o  syrup  until 
it  spins  a  thread.  Add  one  teaspoon 
flavoring.  Just  before  ready  to  dip  add 
one-eighth  cake  of  paraffin,  shaved  fine, 
and  stir  well.  Select  perfect  apples; 
wipe  them  dry  and  clean.  Put  a  wooden 
stick  or  skewer  in  stem  end.  and  dip  in 
the  hot  candy.  Set  with  stick  standing- 
up  on  paraffin  paper.  They  will  keep 
three  to  six  days. 
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Tennessee  Notes 

Many  times  when  the  clouds  are  so 
dense  just  a  rift  appears ;  then  the  shad¬ 
ows  part  and  there  is  the  sun.  We  missed 
his  smiling  face  when  for  over  a  week ; 
there  has  been  only  fog  and  dense  clouds, 
but  that  meant  tobacco  weather,  first  of 
the  season. 

Up  before  day,  wash  breakfast  dishes, 
feed  chickens,  milk,  then  to  the  barn. 
Strip  tobacco  stalks,  like  to  like  in  leaves; 
run  to  the  house  to  see  about  fire,  toast 
toes  and  fingers,  and  peep  at  the  clock. 
Back  to  the  dirty,  sticky,  gummy  mess. 
Hear  the  recess  bell  at  school,  and  work 
on ;  then  we  lay  off  until  I  prepare  a 
hurried  bite  for  dinner.  Some  of  my  good 
neighbors  have  butchered,  and  how  we 
enjoy  the  fresh  sausage.  Time  off  to 
churn ;  clothes  put  to  soak  over  night. 
After  supper  wash  them  and  prepare  to 
boil.  While  breakfast  is  cooking  they  are 
boiling.  Perhaps  it  is  bean  day,  too,  and 
clothes  are  soon  out;  a  steady  fire,  and 
a  trip  now  and  then  to  keep  beans  cook¬ 
ing.  W*e  find  our  tomatoes  and  corn  have 
kept  well  and  like  them  as  an  addition  to 
our  beans.  A  favorite  niece  has  sent  Mr. 
P.  a  bucket  of  delicious  sorghum.  We 
call  it  cane  molasses.  With  hot  biscuits 
and  butter  it  goes  fine,  but  gives  me  a 
bad  case  of  heartburn. 

The  mail  passes  at  noon — perhaps  a 
letter,  not  many  papers.  We  glance  over 
our  neighbor’s  daily  that  comes  to  our 
box,  wash  the  dishes  and  go  back  to  work 
until  four  o'clock.  While  Mr.  P.  and  Lee 
pack  down  the  graded  tobacco  I  feed  the 
White  Leghorns  and  gather  the  eggs, 
some  days  20,  some  days  less,  and  how 
anxious  Lee  is  to  know  how  many  eggs 
today !  , 

Saturday,  and  news  that  the  eldest 
daughter  fell  and  hurt  herself  severely. 
Would  mamma  come  and  help  with  the 
butchered  hogs?  .Sure — and  what  a  busy 
day  it  was,  but  lard  was  rendered,  saus¬ 
age  made,  head  ready  to  convert  into  pack 
meat.  Thelma  came  on  over ;  they 
thought  they  could  manage,  home  across 
the  hill.  Many  unfinished  tasks  to  do, 
but  at  last,  not  all  finished,  but  just 
quit.  No  one  but  Mr.  P.  and  I.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  so  good  and  kind,  has  a  very  sick 
baby.  Just  have  to  go  and  see  if  we  can 
help  and  advise  doctor.  Come  home,  read 
our  Scripture  lesson,  and  gave  thanks. 

MRS.  P.  B.  P. 


Candy-making  for  Profit 

Candy-making  is  fun,  and  may  be 
turned  into  a  profitable  pastime.  It  re¬ 
quires  little  capital  to  begin  with,  and 
there  is  a  quick  turnover  of  profit  in 
such  a  business. 

Tested  candy  scales  are  perhaps  the 
only  positively  necessary  equipment  not 
found  in  an  ordinary  farm  kitchen.  It 
is  wise,  but  not  absolutely  essential,  to 
have  a  thermometer  for  testing.  Several 
shallow  oblong  tins,  in  which  to  cool  the 
candy,  and  the  few  supplies  required  by 
the  home  candy-maker,  are  about  all 
that  is  necessary  to  begin  with.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  have  all  ingredi- 
ents  used,  absolutely  fresh.  One  batch  pf 
candy  containing  rancid  nut  meats  will 
cause  many  future  sales  to  be  lost. 

Seven  miles  from  a  city,  on  a  much- 
traveled  road,  is  an  attractive  little 
candy  .stand,  which  does  a  thriving  busi¬ 
ness  from  Spring  till _  Fall.  I  nder  a 
beautiful  maple  tree  is  a  glass  show 
case,  resting  on  a  neatly  painted  white 
rack.  A  sign,  reading  “Homemade  Candy’ 
hangs  from  a  bough  of  the  tree.  The 
lettering  of  the  sign,  black  on  a  white 
ground,  is  large  enough  to  be  visible  a 
considerable  distance  away.  The  traveler 
has  plenty  of  time  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  stop,  whereas,  it  is  impossible  to 
read  small  letters,  from  a  swiftly  passing 
car.  The  tourist  has  no  opportunity  to 
know  what  treat  is  awaiting  him  and  he 
goes  on.  Once  past,  very  few  will  back  up 
or  turn  around,  no  matter  how  attractive 
the  display  at  the  stand. 

The  candy  is  sold  in  pound  and  half- 
pound  pasteboard  confectionary  boxes. 
These  may  be  purchased  at  wholesale 
prices,  in  hundred  lots.  Half  pounds 
sell  more  rapidly  than  pounds,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  candy  containing'- 
or  decorated  with  nut  meats,  sells  better 
than  plain  fudge  or  that  containing 
eoeoanut. 

Peanut  butter  fudge,  chocolate  and 
maple  fudge  sell,  at  this  stand,  at  40 
cents  per  pound.  Nougatines,  similar  to 
divinity  fudge,  and  stuffed  dates  are 
each  sold  at  50  cents  per  pound.  The 
two  most  popular  fillings  for  the  dates 
are  peanut  butter  and  one  made  of  equal 
parts  of  figs,  raisins  and  nutmeats,  ground 
into  a  paste.  After  filling,  the  dates  are 
rolled  in  granulated  sugar  or  eoeoanut. 

Memories  of  the  peppermint  and  win- 
tergreen  wafers,  purchased  jat  another 
tiny  place,  linger  in  my  mind.  These 
wafers  are  made  from  an  old  family 
recipe.  They  are  the  size  of  a  50-cent 
piece  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  quantities  of  them  are  sold  at  two 
for  five  cents.  The  pink  and  white  of 
the  candy  beckons,  to  the  _  passerby, 
through  the  glass  of  two  big  covered 
candy  jars,  which  stand  on  an  oilcloth 
covered  packing  box  near  the  road. 

Most  of  the  sales  are  made  after  11 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  a  goodly 
number  are  made  in  the  evening.  This 
leaves  the  early  morning  hours,  for  un- 
i:if  evrupted  candy-making  and  other 
work.  A  small  quantity  of  candy  is  made 
each  day,  so  that  a  fresh  supply  is  al¬ 
ways  at  hand  One  person  can  easily.  do 
the  work  required  and  still  have  time 
to  wait  on  trade. 


.  Not  everyone  is  profficient  at  the  same 
kind  of  candy-making.  If  this  scheme 
for  making  a  little  extra  money  appeals 
to  one,  it  would  be  wise  to  try  the  kind 
of  candy  made  easiest  and  best  first, 
adding  other  varieties,  as  the  demand 
grows.  The  place  of  business,  whether 
large  or  small,  must  be  kept  neat  and 
clean.  Whoever  waits  on  trade  must  be 
neat  and  clean,  too.  Customers,  met  by 
a  smile  and  pleasant  word,  will  return 
again  and  again  and  many  times  a  large 
business  is  worked  up,  from  a  humble 
beginning.  leora  e.  draper 


More  Suggestions  for 
Church  Sales 

For  women  who  want  to  make  money 
for  their  church  or  club,  cold  cream 
makes  a  ready  sale.  Take  half  an  ounce 
of  white  wax,  two  ounces  of  almond  oil, 
two  ounces  of  rose  water.  Melt  over  hot 
water  and  stir  well  until  all  three  in¬ 
gredients  are  thoroughly  mixed.  Pour  in 
small  jars  or  cardboard  boxes  such  as  are 
used  in  drugstores.  Your  druggist  will 
sell  you  the  boxes  by  the  dozen.  The 
amount  of  course  can  be  doubled  or  more. 

Chop  suey  made  with  surplus  chickens 
is  readily  sold,  put  up  in  pints  and 
quarts,  as  of  course  any  homemade 
canned  food  or  jams  and  jellies. 

Lemon  honey,  enough  for  a  cake  filling,  ! 
I  have  found  will  sell  well.  It  is  made 
thus :  One  egg,  one  lemon,  and  one  cup 
of  sugar,  one  tablespoon  of  butter;  cook 
in  double  boiler  until  thick.  Put  in  little 
jars  and  label  “Cake  Filler.”  Orange 
can  be  made  the  same  way.  Mayonnaise  I 
put  up  in  jars  sells  well,  also  pickles,  ! 
horseradish  ;  orange,  lemon  or  grapefruit 
marmalades. 

Our  club  has  found  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  church  parish  a  great  help.  The 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Poppy  Applique. — This  design  is  very  pretty 
made  in  any  poppy  colors,  but  the  one  from  which 
this  was  made  was  in  two  shades  of  pink  and 
two  shades  of  green.  The  pattern  explains  fully  l 
how  these  colors  are  arranged.  Price  of  pat-  ! 
tern  15  cents.  Quilt  pattern  catalog  is  also  \ 
15  cents.  Send  orders  to  Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


boys,  with  a  man  or  older  boy  to  train 
them,  made  a  quantity  of  things  from 
wood,  like  bird  houses,  toys,  stools,  shoe¬ 
cleaning  boxes,  or  umbrella  stands. 

Baby  clothes  always  sell  well ;  layettes 
especially  well. 

And  now  there  is  a  new  way  of  em¬ 
broidering  on  the  sewing  machine;  you 
simply  put  the  silk  which  is  thicker  than 
usual  on  your  bobbin  and  run  around  the 
stamped  lines  for  outline  stitches  of  all 
sorts,  such  a*s  go  on  clothespin  bags,  hot- 
dish  holders  and  anything  that  calls  for 
outline.  You  can  even  make  your  own 
outline  stitch  with  a  pencil.  Suppose  you 
made  a  laundry  bag  from  flour  bags,  or 
unbleached  muslin.  Bind  with  tape  for 
color ;  write  large  letters  in  pencil, 
“Laundry  Bag,”  then  sew  around  the 
lines  with  colored  thread  which  will  cover 
up  pencil  marks.  Animals  are  outlined 
on  aprons  of  unbleached  muslin,  bound 
with  tape,  or  a  blanket  stitch  around  the 
edge.  We  borrowed  the  apron  patterns 
from  different  members,  thus  getting  a 
variety  of  patterns.  Christmas  stockings 
sell  well  at  the  holiday  season.  We  buy 
a  few  yards  of  red  or  green  netting,  cut 
out  stocking,  bind  with  tape  and  fill  with 
candy.  The  younger  girls  can  make 
these.  Wreaths  sell  well  for  Christmas 
and  what  farmer’s  wife  and  daughter  has 
not  made  these,  also  the  tiny  pots  of 
moss  and  colored  grasses? 

With  our  sale  which  goes  over  two 
weeks  before  Christmas,  we  planned  a 
food  sale,  which  starts  in  at  two  o’clock 
with  a  table  for  afternoon  tea.  After 
supper  for  the  benefit  of  day  workers, 
“hot  dogs,”  sandwiches,  soft  drinks,  hot 
coffee,  homemade  doughnuts  and  cider 
are  sold,  with  a  little  entertainment  at 
different  periods  to  draw  the  crowd. 

This  has  worked  well  with  us.  A  use¬ 
ful  booklet  of  money-making  ideas  added 
to  your  own  will  make  money  for  church 
or  club.  MRS.  F.  INGRAM. 


Graham  Gems 

Beat  into  a  pint  of  warm  milk  three 
eggs,  which  should  not  be  beaten  pre¬ 
viously,  one  tablespoon  of  melted  butter 
and  a  teaspoon  of  sugar.  Gradually  stir 
in  a  cup  and  a  half  of  graham  flour,  and 
beat  hard  for  several  minutes.  Turn  into 
iron  gem  pans  which  have  been  heated 
and  greased,  and  bake  in  a  very  hot  oven. 


Save  Vz  to  V2 

Kalamazoo  Factory  Prices — al¬ 
ways  lowest — have  been  slashed 
to  rock  bottom  in  this  sensa¬ 
tional  NEW,  FREE  CATALOG 
of  Stoves,  Ranges,  and  Fur¬ 
naces.  Mail  coupon  NOW  for 
your  copy.  You’ll  see  values 
beyond  belief — bargains  never 
known  before. 

Quality— above  all  else 

Kalamazoo  Quality — famous  for 
31  years,  endorsed  by  800,000  sat¬ 
isfied  customers,  is  the  same  high 
quality  regardless  of  radically  re¬ 
duced  prices. 

Modernize  Your  Kitchen! 

Mail  coupon  today!  Choose  from 
200  styles  and  sizes  of  Stoves, 
Ranges  and  Furnaces.  Beautiful 
Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  in  spar¬ 
kling  colors  that  will  thrill  you! 
Colors  to  match  every  decorative 
scheme — Pearl  Gray,  Ivory  Tan, 
Nile  Green,  Delft  Blue  or  Black. 
Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
Gas  Stoves,  Oil  Stoves,  Heaters, 
Furnaces — all  at  new  low  factory 
prices  that  save  you  1/3  to  %.  Also 
washing  machines,  electric  ironers 
and  other  household  goods  all  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 


Only  $5.00 
Down 

This  NEW  FREE  CATALOG  of¬ 
fers  easy  terms — only  $5  Down 
on  any  Kalamazoo.  A  Year  to 
Pay.  30  Days  Trial,  300  Days 
Approval  Test.  $100,000  Bank 
Bond  guarantee  of  satisfaction— 
5  year  guarantee  against  any  de¬ 
fects  in  material  or  workmanship. 

“A  Kalamazoo  Direct 
to  You” 

Buy  direct  from  the  factory  right 
from  this  NEW  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Eliminate  all  the  in-between 
costs.  Take  advantage  of  the  big¬ 
gest  savings  in  years.  Tremendous 
buying  power  enabled  us  to  buy 
raw  materials  at  lowest  prices. 
Buying  direct  from  the  factory 
you  get  full  benefit  of  these  big 
savings.  You  can’t  heat  factory 
prices  at  any  time — more  especial¬ 
ly  this  year. 


Free  Furnace  Plans— 
Free  Service 

Without  obligation  let  us  plan  a 
modern,  healthful  furnace  heating 
system  for  your  home.  Simply 
mail  coupon— send  us  a  rough 
sketch  of  your  floor  plan.  We  fur¬ 
nish  you  with  free  plans  showing 
you  how  easy  it  is  to  install  your 
own  furnace  (pipe  or  direct  heat.) 


24  Hour  Shipments 

All  stoves  and  ranges  shipped  within  24 
hours  from  factory,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
or  eastern  warehouse,  Utica,  N.  Y.  No 
delay.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cut 
out  coupon  and  mail  right  away.  Be 
among  the  first  to  get  this  amazing 
NEW  FREE  KALAMAZOO  CATALOG. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.  Kalamazoo, -Mich. 


From  Kalamazoo 
Customers’  Letters : 


Oil  Stoves 
as  low  as 


*1652 


Ranges 
as  lowjas 


*3752 


“TFe  saved  $50,”  says  C. 
T.  Harmeyer,  Ansonia,  O. 
“I  saved  from  $50  to  $75 
by  sending  to  Kalamazoo,” 
W.  B.  Taylor,  South- 
bridge,  Mass. 

“No  one  trill  ever  be  sor¬ 
ry  they  bought  a  Kalama¬ 
zoo,”  Mrs.  Cora  M.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Berryville,  Arlc. 


Furnaces 
as  low  as 


$5?85 


approved  by  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Institute 


800,000  Satisfied  Customers  Have 
Coal  andD  SaV€d  Money  by  Mailing  This  Coupon 


Put  an  (X  )  in  column  at  left  to  indicate  article 
in  which  you  are  interested. 


Wood 

Ranges 

Combin-D  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

RCoal  and  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Wood  Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 

Ranges 

Oil  Stoves  □ 

HeatersO  VaOT«-  . . . . . 

PipeQ  ( Please  print  name  plainly) 

Furnaces 
Direct 
Heat 
Furnaces 
WashingQ 

Machines  „  C ity . „  $ tate  , 


Address. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Though  not  a  farmer,  and  living  entire¬ 
ly  on  metropolitan  activities  as  a  news¬ 
paper  man,  I  enjoy  The  It.  N.-Y.  very 
much,  and  find  much  of  value  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  my  flower  garden  and  “future 
expectation  as  a  farm  dweller.”  F.  M.  H. 

Michigan. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  the  approval  of 
a  newspaper  man  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fraternity  are  capable  critics, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  generous  in 
their  praise  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  are 
also  pleased  that  our  friends  of  the  press 
get  practical  help  in  their  garden  work, 
and  encouragement  for  a  future  life  on 
the  farm.  It  does  not  promise  great 
riches,  but  it  assures  the  best  there  is  in 
home  life. 

About  10  years  ago  my  father  bought 
100  shares  of  capital  stock  of  Crown- 
Power  Molybdenum  Co.,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.  The  president,  O.  R.  Dahl,  re¬ 
cently  wrote  my  father  he  had  important 
news  for  him,  so  we  answered  and  he  is 
now  asking  for  $185  to  invest  in  another 
company  called  Lambda  Chemical  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  and  says  nothing  of  any  returns 
from  the  Crown-Power  stock.  What  do 
you  think  of  this  company?  Are  they  re¬ 
liable  or  could  they  be  forced  to  make 
some  return  for  the  $500  they  collected 
10  years  ago  for  this  stock  of  Crown- 
Power  Molybdenum?  M.  G.  T. 

New  York. 

We  are  advised  that  the  Crown-Power 
Molybdenum  Company,  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
was  stricken  from  the  records  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  July  1,  1925,  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  pay  annual  license  fees.  It  has  no 
legal  corporate  existence.  We  can  find  no 
rating  for  the  Lambda  Chemical  Products 
Co.,  and  would  not  recommend  investing 
any  more  money  in  an  effort  to  save  what 
has  already  been  lost. 

The  North  American  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  has  not  issued  me  a  policy, 
but  after  receiving  my  application  blank, 
with  my  draft  inclosed,  they  immediately 
cashed  my  draft,  but  wrote  they  could  not 
issue  the  policy  until  they  had  received 
further  information  regarding  an  injury 
which  happened  three  years  ago.  the 
injury  being  torn  ligaments  in  my  shoul¬ 
der  and  from  which  I  have  entirely  re¬ 
covered.  Upon  receipt  of  this  quibble  I 
wrote  canceling  my  application  and  asked 
for  the  return  of  my  money.  I  have 
written  twice  and  have  received  no  reply. 
Naturally  if  they  had  issued  me  the  policy 
which  only  endures  for  one  year  I  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  drop  the  matter. 
But  as  by  their  own  admittance  they  will 
not  issue  the  policy  unless  I  answer  some 
questions  not  on  the  application  blank, 
and  they  have  cashed  my  draft,  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  they  can  be  forced 
either  to  issue  the  policy,  which,  knowing 
what  I  do  now,  I  would  rather  not  have, 
or  return  my  money.  H.  M.  s. 

Connecticut. 

The  remittance  was  finally  returned. 
The  policies  are  “limited”  in  the  kind  of 
accidents  covered  at  best,  and  do  not 
cover  the  accidents  that  are  most  likely 
to  happen. 

We  signed  a  contract  for  our  seed 
beans  which  we  though  was  for  security 
on  our  note  which  we  have  paid  with 
legal  interest  at  G  per  cent.  They  claim 
that  we  cannot  sell  our  beans  to  anyone 
else  and  if  we  do  they  will  collect 
one  cent  a  pound.  Other  people  bought 
beans  from  the  same  concern  and  _  paid 
cash  without  any  contract.  We  paid  13 
cents  per  pound  for  these  seed  beans  and 
all  they  will  pay  us  now  is  21/t  cents  per 
pound  for  red  kidney  beans.  We  thought 
that  there  might  be  a  chance  for  a  raise. 

New  York.  G.  L.  G. 

As  a  condition  of  the  loan  the  lenders 
probably  required  a  contract  for  the  sale 
of  the  beans  to  them  at  a  fixed  price  or 
the  consignment  of  the  product  to  be  sold 
on  commission.  That  plan  has  been  used 
in  advancing  loans  to  cotton-growers  in 
the  South  and  apple-growers  in  the 
Northwest.  Once  in  the  grip  of  such  a 
contract,  God  help  the  producers !  We 
could  give  definite  advice  only  after  see¬ 
ing  the  contract.  But  we  can  give  off¬ 
hand  advice  to  avoid  such  contracts  if 
there  is  any  other  possible  way  to  get 
seed. 

November  12  we  shipped  a  case  of 
eggs  to  A.  P.  Vanilla,  0947  Grand  Ave., 
Maspeth,  L.  I.  We  have  been  shipping 
to  him  since  August.  lie  was  always 
prompt  with  the  checks  until  this  last 
case.  The  amount  was  $11.12.  I  wrote 
to  him  several  times  but  he  does  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  my  letter.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  you  could  trace  him  for  me  and 
collect  this  amount  for  me?  m.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

This  creditor  has  left  his  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  locate 
him.  lie  left  no  new  address  at  the  post 
office.  Perhaps  some  of  our  friends  can 
supply  the  address. 


The  agent  of  the  Chicago  Portrait  Com¬ 
pany  came  to  me  and  said  he  wanted  to 
advertise  his  pictures.  If  I  drew  a  lucky 
number  he  would  give  me  a  picture  free 
and  another  without  a  frame  at  a  low 
price.  I  drew  the  “lucky”  number,  and 
allowed  him  to  take  the  photograph.  A 
month  later  another  man  came  with  both 
pictures.  They  both  told  me  the  com¬ 
pany  had  a  high  financial  rating  and  my 
bank  said  they  had.  So  we  purchased  the 
pictures  in  two  frames  for  $33.80,  the 
agent  having  convinced  us  they  were  gen¬ 
uine  paintings.  We  later  learned  they 
were  only  enlarged  photographs,  colored 
up.  I  wrote  and  asked  them  to  refund  a 
part  of  my  money  but  they  did  not  an¬ 
swer.  So  one  cannot  go  by  “excellent’’ 
bank  ratings.  constant  reader. 

Connecticut. 

We  have  been  telling  the  story  of  the 
“reproduction”  picture  schemes  for  more 
than  40  years,  and  yet  the  game  works, 
but  we  hope  less  successfully  than  for-  I 
merly.  These  agents  work  the  “adver¬ 
tising”  scheme  continuously,  but  when 
one  trick  runs  out,  they  invent  another.  ; 
The  only  safe  course  is  to  refuse  to  listen 
to  any  scheme  to  give  you  something  for 
nothing.  They  all  come  high  in  the  end, 
and  the  only  thing  you  have  for  the 
money  is  tantalizing  experience. 

What  sort  of  a  racket  is  this?  A  man 
calls  and  leaves  a  circular  of  the  United 
States  View  Company,  which  promises  to 
take  a  picture  of  the  place  and  family  en¬ 
tirely  free  to  make  up  an  album  to  be 
placed  in  the  schools.  An  hour  later  a 
Mr,  Davis  calls  and  repeats  the  story,  set¬ 
ting  up  a  camera  to  take  the  picture.  In 
my  case  he  followed  my  direction  to  get 
off  the  place  quick.  I  missed  the  pic¬ 
ture.  but  what  was  his  scheme?  J.  d.  h. 

Maryland. 

The  purpose  apparently  was  to  get  a 
proof  of  a  picture,  and  then  persuade  you 
to  order  pictures  to  be  finished.  But 
more  likely  he  wanted  to  sell  the  album, 
or  induce  you  to  pay  for  the  insertion  of 
the  picture.  When  strangers  come  with 
“free”  gifts  the  shorter  the  interview  you 
give  them  the  surer  you  are  of  saving 
money. 


County  highway  policemen  found  them¬ 
selves  the  keepers  of  150  white  rabbits 
yesterday,  as  a  result  of  the  sudden  ces¬ 
sation  of  business  by  the  Associated  Rab¬ 
bit  Packers,  a  concern  which  had  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  Cicero  Avenue  and  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Highway. 

The  company,  which  sold  pedigreed  rab¬ 
bits  at  $50  a  pair,  customers  charged,  on 
the_  promise  to  purchase  all  of  their  off¬ 
spring  for  their  fur  and  meat,  failed  to 
open  its  doors  yesterday  morning.  None 
of  the  officers  apperared.  but  Miss  Helen 
Sokowlowski,  a  bookkeeper,  called  in  the 
police. 

During  the  week-end.  she  discovered, 
the  place  had  been  entered  and  a  valuable 
store  of  pelts  and  equipment  carried 
away.  All  day  yesterday  a  stream  of 
customers  called  at  the  building,  charging 
that  they  had  paid  for  rabbits  which  had 
not  been  delivered  to  them. 

Last  evening  the  police  found  a  rabbit 
breeder  in  Tinley  Park  who  agreed  to 
care  for  the  stock  of  the  company.  — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Some  rabbit  breeders  complain  that  we 
are  hard  on  them.  On  the  other  hand 
other  rabbit  breeders  are  our  best  friends. 
It  is  the  “buy-back”  schemes  that  have  al¬ 
ways  resulted  in  disappointment  and  loss. 
Someone  may  yet  work  it  on  a  conser¬ 
vative  basis  and  succeed,  but  so  far  the 
promises  have  been  high  and  record  losses. 


The  Black  Silver  Fox  Farm,  Inc.,  Tup- 
per  Lake,  N.  Y.,  is  offering  silver  foxes 
in  this  section  at  $800  a  pair.  Can  you 
give  me  any  information  as  to  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  making  a  success  of  this  busi¬ 
ness?  Is  the  buyer  likely  to  receive  in 
cold  cash  back  again  what  he  puts  into 
the  venture?  D.  c.  M. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  new  corporation  organized  in 
1934.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  that 
it  has  filed  any  statement  of  its  financial 
worth.  It  is  not  known  to  our  sources  of 
information  thajt  it  has  any  real  estate. 
It  is  reported,  however,  to  have  consider¬ 
able  capital  in  foxes  and  equipment,  pays 
its  bills  regularly,  and  is  locally  favorably 
considered.  Fox  breeding,  however,  is  a 
technical  business.  It  would  hardly  be 
prudent  for  one  unfamiliar  with  it  to 
make  an  investment  in  high-priced  breed¬ 
ing  stock  before  making  a  study  of  the 
business  and  gaining  some  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  Oftentimes  the  experts  fail,  and 
the  beginners  as  a  rule  learn  in  time  that 
the  adventure  was  ill  advised  and  a  costly 
experience.  We  could  not  go  far  enough 
to  say  that  any  amateur  could  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  but  we  would  not  encourage  any  in- 
adventurous  person  to  go  into  fox  breed¬ 
ing  without  full  information  and  consid¬ 
erable  experience. 


ibbing  &  Export  Co. 
N.  La  Salle  Street 
— •n.  Chicago  / 

■  •  -x  iii.  , 


Power  Insecticide  Sprayer™^^ 


Now  You  Can  Forget  Your  Spraying  Troubles 

Everybody  who  raises  fruit,  garden  products,  flowers  or  live 
stock  should  have  a  good  insecticide  sprayer.  Insects,  mites,  scale 
diseases,  etc.  develop  quickly  and  unless  you  have  a  good  spraying  outfit 
to  right  these  pests,  they  soon  destroy  many  dollars  worth  of  profits. 

Here  s  a  Power  Spray  Outfit  that  exactly  meets  the  requirements  of 
any  tarmer.  To  operate  this  sprayer,  you  simply  remove  spark  plug  from 
any  auto,  truck  or  tractor  and  insert  the  Valve  Adapter — put  insecticide 

or  spray  material  m  the  metal  container,  start  your  motor  and  start  spraying.  ... -  - - — - 

Sl,f£r  ” V&tEZ  STS  Sprays  Small  F„,t  T„e, 

as  wIii  „nnn^^S’  sma,  *  fruit,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  all  row  crops, 

Dairv  Rarm  S  treM  also  for  whitewashing  interior  of  Poultry  Houses, 

Uairy  Barns  or  for  Spraying  milk  cows. 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD 

This  is  the  famous,  nationally  advertised  G-V  Spray  Outfit 
}*  consists  of  One  G-V  Spray  Gun,  with  adjust¬ 
able  nozzle  so  spray  can  be  adjusted  from  solid  stream 
to  a  fine  mist,  One  2  Gallon  Metal  Container,  equipped 
with  Agitator,  60  feet  of  good  quality  Hose  and  Valve 
Adapter  that  fits  any  auto.  This  outfit  retails  for 
$39.50.  A  fortunate  purchase  enables  us  to  offer  them 
while  they  last  for  ONLY  $14.50,  delivered  to  any 
j?  »  address  in  the  United  States.  Each  outfit  is  sold 

’  f  »  with  a  positive  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  your  money 

back.  Complete  instructions  with  each  outfit. 

Here  s  your  opportunity  to  get  a  strictly  high  grade 
Power  Spray  Outfit  at  less  than  half  the  usual  cost— 

Order  now. 

National  Jobbing  &  Export 


Whitewashes  Interiors 

EH 


Sprays  Fly  Oils  on 
Dairy  Cows  — 


THE  MODERN  WAY 


Save  time,  improve  Quality  and  pro¬ 
duction  by  Hinman  Machine  Groom¬ 
ing.  Protects  milk  by  keeping  impur¬ 
ities  from  the  air,  its  powerful  suction 
gets  the  loose  hair, dust  and  dirt,  keeps 
cows  and  horses  clean  and  sleek;  has 
many  other  uses.  Simple,  portable, op¬ 
erates  from  any 
light  socket.Send 
dealer’s  name  for 
free  demonstra¬ 
tion  offer.  Illus¬ 
trated  folder  on 
request. 


o 

> 

*o 


o 


HINMAN  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  R  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

MIT.UI 


GROOMER 


to  produce  clean  milk 

JUST  look  at  this  neu>  Burrell  Mouth  Piece 
—  a  single  piece  of  solid  rubber  I  Simple, 
sanitary  —  nothing  to  assemble!  Let  the 
Burrell  make  it  easy  for  you  to  produce 
clean  milk  —  easy  for  you  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  dairy  inspectors.  Single¬ 
tube  system  with  rubber  joints.  Single  and 
double  units.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

“It  Milks  the  Coivs  Clean ” 
Cherry-Burrrell  Corp.,20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


— -  Send  your  name  for  free  supply  of  Moore 

Bros.  Purpul Medicated  Teat  Dilators  Improved 
C07lSlruciton — Contain  no  metal  or  wire  core. 
Needlepoint  makes  them  easy  to  insert — arrow¬ 
head  prevents  them  going  in  too  far.  Sore  teats 
:  heal  quicker  with  Moore  Broa.  Dilators.  Use  them  for 
Spiders,  Obstructions,  Sores  and  Scabs  on  tips,  Hard 
IMilkers,  after  operating.  1H  Dozen. 25c.  7  Dozen  $1 

at  your  dealer  or  direct  from  us  postpaid.  Write  today 
for  FREE  supply  and  big  FREE  catalog  of  dairymen  a 
Bupplies  at  money  saving  prices. 

The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Dept.  41  v  Albany,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with  “Hercules"— 
the  fastest,  easiest  operating 
stump  puller  made.  Tractor, 
horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— JO%  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


Write  Quick  for  Agent’s  Offer 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  you. 
in  my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
Also  Bret  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
1130  29th  St.  Centerville,  lows 


Thousands  of  dairymen  have  been  waiting  for  a  good 
quality  silo,  with  modern  conveniences,  at  a  price  to  match 
their  farm  incomes.  And  Grange  Leadership  now  offers — 

THE  NEW  THRIFT  SILO 

A  revolution  in  quality  construction  at  an  amazingly 
low  price. 

You  need  no  longer  be  told  that  you  can’t  afford  a  silo! 
Get  the  facts  on  this  new  THRIFT  silo.  Get  the  startling 
prices — lower  than  you’ve  ever  thought  possible  without 
sacrificing  quality.  Cheaper  than  you  could  build  it  yourself. 
If  you  could  use  a  real  silo  at  the  right  price  (and  what 
dairyman  could  not?),  write  today  for  full 'information  and  prices 
about  this  wonderful  new  Thrift  creation. 


Send  Coupon  Today. 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  full  data  about  Thrift  Silo,  size . x . ft. 

Name . 

Address . 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


GRANGE  SILOS  still 
lead  the  field  for  High 
quality  and  labor- 
saving  conveniences. 
1932  Prices  are  much 
lower.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails. 

The  new  and  widely 
advertised  ALUMI¬ 
NIZING  Process  is 
now  optional  on  any 
Grange  or  Thrift 
Silo,  at  small  ad¬ 
ditional  cost.  Very 
attractive  —  takes 
place  of  painting. 
Just  anotherinstance 
of  GRANGE  LEAD¬ 
ERSHIP. 


Making  Household  Repairs 

No,  this  is  not  an  article  for  the  men 
readers ;  it  is  intended  solely  for  the  long- 
suffering  housewife  who  is  unable  to  get 
needed  repair  work  done  for  her.  To  the 
lot  of  the  farm  woman,  more  than  to  any 
other  class,  falls  all  sorts  of  repair  work ; 
indeed  the  ability  to  make  quick  repairs 
is  almost  a  necessary  qualification  for  her, 
as  she  does  not  always  have  ready  access 
to  repair  shops,  as  does  the  town  house¬ 
keeper.  If  there  is  anything  nerve-rack¬ 
ing,  it  is  to  have  some  much-needed  ar¬ 
ticle  out  of  order  for  days  or  weeks,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  man  of  the  house  to  take  it  to 
town  for  repairs.  As  a  rule,  the  farmer 
thinks  he  is  too  busy  to  do  the  repair 
work  himself.  We  have  a  lurking  sus¬ 
picion  that  this  reluctance  to  attempt  re¬ 
pair  work  is  often  due  to  lack  of  patience 
rather  than  lack  of  time,  as  the  average 
man  detests  the  little  exacting  jobs 
around  the  house.  Whatever  the  reason 
may  be,  the  farmer’s  wife  is  called  to  be 
tinsmith,  plumber,  carpenter  and  general 
“mender.” 

It  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  tools 
needed  in  making  repairs  are  at  the  barn, 
in  the  field  with  the  tractor,  or  not  to  be 
found  anywhere.  For  this  reason  the 
housewife  should  have  accessible  tools  for 
her  own  use.  In  addition  to  tools,  the 
outfit  should  include  glue,  a  box  of  as¬ 
sorted  nails  and  one  of  screws.  The  sav¬ 
ing  on  expense  of  repair  work  would  soon 
pay  for  quite  an  outfit.  Of  course  the 
next  problem,  after  purchase,  is  to  keep 
the  kitchen  tools  at  the  house.  One  of 
the  greatest  aids  in  securing  the  return 
of  used  tools  is  to  have  a  definite  place  for 
the  outfit.  If  hammer,  screw-driver,  pliers 
and  other  tools  are  carelessly  thrown  on 
a  shelf  or  into  a  drawer  with  a  motley 
array  of  everything  else,  the  chances  are 
that  they  will  be  missing  when  most 
needed.  Painting  the  handles  with  a  col¬ 
or  matching  the  kitchen  decorations  is  an 
effective  reminder  to  the  borrower.  This 
device  also  enlists  the  aid  of  the  children 
in  spotting  the  borrowed  tool  if  it  is  not 
promptly  returned. 

We  have  found  a  sliding  tool  fray,  in¬ 
serted  under  a  shelf  in  the  kitchen  cup¬ 
board,  very  convenient  for  small  tools. 
The  advantage  of  the  tray  below  the  shelf 
is  that  it  affords  no  chance  for  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  other  articles  on  top.  The 
cupboard  is  narrow  and  deep,  so  the  tray 
was  made  to  come  about  six  inches  from 
the  front  of  shelf.  When  pushed  back, 
the  tray  does  not  interfere  with  seeing  the 
articles  at  back  of  shelf  below;  when 
drawn  forward,  tools  are  more  accessible. 
Side  supports  or  cleats  are  put  on  with 
screws  so  that  the  tray  can  be  removed 
when  desired.  The  tray  itself  is  simply 
a  piece  of  board  with  a  strip  about  two 
inches  wide  fastened  along  back  edge  to 
prevent  tools  from  slipping  off.  A  knob  is 
provided  at  center  front,  and  the  tray 
painted  to  match  the- interior  of  cupboard. 

A  soldering  outfit  is_  an  important  part 
of  the  farm-home  repair  kit.  Where  elec¬ 
tricity  is  available,  the  _  electric  iron  is 
most  convenient  for  minor  jobs.  The 
plumber’s  candles  which  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  any  five-and-ten-eent  store  are 
very  useful.  The  candle  will  stand  on  the 
table,  allowing  the  worker  free  use  of 
both  hands  for  handling  the  solder  and 
article  to  be  mended,  which  is  often  an 
advantage.  Solder  can  be  purchased  in 
hollow-wire  form,  with  soldering  paste  in 
center,  making  it  very  convenient  to  use. 
The  solder  which  comes  in  paste  form  in 
tubes  is  handy,  as  this  can  be  used  for 
some  repairs  where  other  forms  cannot. 
With  the  paste  solder  we  recently  mend¬ 
ed  some  discarded  silver  pencils  of  the 
magazine  type,  where  we  could  not  have 
handled  the  other  kinds  of  solder,  as  both 
hands  were  used  in  holding  the  parts.  Of 
course  some  work  requires  the  use  of  a 
soldering  copper  or  torch,  but  many  minor 
repairs  can  be  made  with  the  candle  and 
ready-to-use  solder. 

Aluminum  ware  requires  a  special  alu¬ 
minum  solder  and  a  very  hot  copper ;  this 
repair  work  is  more  difficult,  but  it  can 
be  done.  A  recent  visitor  in  our  home 
said  emphatically,  “Aluminum  cannot  be 
successfuly  soldered.”  To  disprove  his 
statement  we  showed  him  mended  uten¬ 
sils,  including  a  teakettle  which  has  seen 
several  months  of  service  since  we  sol¬ 
dered  a  good-sized  hole  in  the  bottom.  We 
admit  that  the  accumulation  of  lime 
around  it  has  helped  to  hold  this  solder 
in  place. 

Granite  ware  can  be  mended  by  chip¬ 
ping  off  all  granite  surrounding  the  hole, 
then  soldering  like  tinware.  If  the  hole 
is  large,  place  several  thicknesses  of  paper 
or  cloth  beneath  it  to  hold  solder  until 
hardened. 

Successful  soldering  depends  on  having 
the  place  to  be  mended  perfectly  clean 
and  free  from  grease.  The  metal  sur¬ 
rounding  the  hole  or  parts  to  be  joined 
should  be  scraped  until  bright.  If  a  cop¬ 
per  is  used  it  should  also  be  clean  and 
point  well  tinned ;  a  brick  of  sal-ammo¬ 
niac  is  useful  for  this  purpose.  The  Cor¬ 
nell  Extension  Bulletin,  “Soldering,”  is 
very  helpful  to  a  beginner,  as  it  gives  de¬ 
tailed  instructions. 

Of  course  this  work  takes  time  and  pa¬ 
tience,  but  it  is  worth  much  to  be  able  to 
repair  the  boiler  that  springs  a  leak  on 
wash-day,  or  mend  a  separator  part  when 
there  is  no  time  to  drive  to  town  for  re¬ 
pairs  before  next  milking  time.  For  com¬ 
mon  utensils  soft  metal  rivets  and  other 
types  of  menders  are  sometimes  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  temporary  repairs,  but  the  solder¬ 
ing  job  is  more  permanent.  With  a  few 
instructions  the  older  children  of  the 
family  enjoy  learning  to  make  minor  re¬ 
pairs,  and  after  a  little  practice  will  prove 
able  assistance.  mrs.  h.  b. 


LAND  OPENINGS  OSS 

Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  ali 
purposes,  size  and  price  to  suit.  Write  for 
FREE  BOOK  and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEOY,  Dept.  130,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


MARYLAND’S  FAMOUS  EASTERN  SHORE  offers  finest 
farms,  soil,  climate,  roads,  markets,  seafood,  poultry, 
muskrats,  ducks.  Hip:  values.  Easy  terms. 

HENRY  I8HAM  HAZELTON,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


ALFALFA,  GLOVER  AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  sFiEs 

JAMES  E.  DANTE,  JR.  Cobleskill,  New  York 


If  fl  n  A  If  CII  MP  First  film  developed  six  prints*  Photo 
liUUHiY  riLlflO  Calendar  from  any  negative  30  cents. 

Young  Photo  Service, 48  ICerthu  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


CHAUFFEUR-MECHANIC,  Protestant,  married, 
wishes  position  on  private  estate  or  institu¬ 
tion,  handy-man;  will  go  anywhere;  best  refer¬ 
ence  as  to  character  and  reliability.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2096,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARD  OR  GENERAL  farm  manager,  col¬ 
lege  trained,  long  experienced,  married,  so¬ 
licits  investigation.  ADVERTISER  2082,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  wants  work  on  farm 
or  estate;  ambitious,  hustling  American;  ref¬ 
erences;  state  wages  with  room  and  board. 
Write,  P.  O.  BOX  8,  Maliopac,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED— Care  of  estate,  experi¬ 
enced  in  growing  flowers,  vegetables:  9  years’ 
present  place;  references  exchanged.  GARDEN¬ 
ER,  Box  163,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  We 
charge  for  name  and  address  or  box  number 
(five  words). 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Working  herdsman.  Graham  School 
graduate,  single,  able  to  milk:  state  age,  ref¬ 
erence.  experience  past  five  years,  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2034.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  thoroughly  reliable  middle-aged 
single  farm-hand:  reference.  ADVERTISER 
2072,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN.  40.  MARRIED,  competent,  long 
experience,  excellent  reference.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  caretaker,  horseman  or 
all-around  farm-hand;  chauffeur’s  license:  sin¬ 
gle.  age  39.  Swedish:  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2083,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-FARMER  wishes  position  as  man¬ 
ager:  can  bring  married  son.  ADVERTISER 
2084,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  23,  strong,  desires  work  with 
general  farmer  for  practical  experience; 
steady  employment  desired.  ADVERTISER  2086, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced,  desires  position  on 
certified  dairy  farm:  good  milker;  write  to  W. 
F.  HERMANSON,  859  Walley  Ave.,  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Conn. 


PRIVATE  ESTATE  gardener,  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  excellent  references,  single.  German; 
can  take  full  charge.  Address  ADVERTISER 
20S9,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER.  GERMAN,  age  25.  American  and 
European  experiences,  single,  good  references. 
Address  ADVERTISER  2090,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  single,  wants  to  rent 
well-furnished  farm  on  shares  and  board  with 
owner:  references  given.  ADVERTISER  2091, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  34.  desiring  work  on  farm  or  es¬ 
tate.  handy  with  tools.  BOX  24,  Woodside, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MAX.  SINGLE,  willing  to  learn  poultry,  capable 
of  doing  all  kinds  of  general  repair  work; 
must  he  steady,  no  habits.  ADVERTISER  2092, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  THOROUGHLY  experienced  all 
branches;  will  get  results:  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2057.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  POULTRYMAN  wants  work. 
EUGENE  PERKINS.  Kennebunkport,  Maine. 


EXPERT  POULTRY  and  turkey  man  wishes 
position,  capable  of  taking  full  charge;  mar¬ 
ried,  one  child.  BOX  44,  Millington,  Mass. 


AMERICAN.  28.  EXPERIENCED  poultryman, 
capable  of  taking  charge:  handy  with  tools, 
honest  and  dependable:  excellent  character;  rea¬ 
sonable  wages.  ADVERTISER  2093,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOLLAND-AMERICAN  WOMAN  wants  place  on 
farm  to  take  care  of  boarding  house;  good 
cook:  years  experience:  best  references.  MRS. 
H.  PUTMAN.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN  (German)  looking  for  job  on 
chicken  farm.  ADVERTISER  2069,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED  American  farm-hand, 
age  23,  trustworthy,  good  milker,  no  liquor  or 
tobacco.  ADVERTISER  2070,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN,  FARM  or  estate:  also  licensed 
chauffeur.  ADVERTISER  2076,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  12  YEARS’  experience  all 
branches,  expert  brooderman,  desires  position 
on  large  modern  plant;  excellent  reference. 
OVE  MILLER,  115  Weaver  Ave.,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J. 


ENERGETIC  HUSTLER,  Danish,  single.  27, 
wishes  position  as  caretaker  of  small  estate; 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  vegetable 
garden  and  orchard  work:  accustomed  to  mod¬ 
ern  farm  equipment.  ADVERTISER  2075,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  AND  matron,  experienced, 
children’s  home:  references,*  moderate  compen¬ 
sation.  GRAYBILL,  Blackwood,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN,  MIDDLE-AGED  woman,  white,  neat 
housekeeper,  best  of  references,  excellent  cook. 
ADVERTISER  2071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  20  YEARS’  experience,  wants 
position  as  working  manager.  P.  O.  BOX 
343,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


FARM  SUPERVISOR,  life  experience,  couple 
with  no  children,  desires  position;  experience 
with  all  cattle,  vegetables  and  flowers;  furnish 
wonderful  reference.  JOHN  S.  ADAMS,  Box 
257,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  WOMAN  of  refinement,  character 
and  abilitv.  desires  position  taking  charge  of 
home.  ADVERTISER  2077,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  young  married  man, 
3  children,  on  farm  or  estate:  conscientious 
worker,  Protestant  faith;  references;  near 
church  preferred.  Letters  to  A.  deBoer,  care 
John  Kruit,  R.  1,  Hammond,  Indiana. 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT,  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence  commercial  and  private  estates:  married, 
no  children;  experienced  landscape  architect  and 
gardener,  poultry,  dairying,  general  farm  and 
estate  work:  age  36,  American.  ADVERTISER 
2078,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced,  steady 
farm-hand,  dairy  or  general  farm.  WALTER 
GALKOSKI,  care  Mrs.  Sprague,  North  Windham, 
Conn.  Telephone  1812-4. 


EXPERIENCED  PROTESTANT  couple.  wife 
cook,  housekeeping;  man  general  caretaker, 
handy  with  all  kinds  of  tools,  repair,  carpenter¬ 
ing.  BOX  95,  West  Mansfield.  Mass. 


RELIABLE,  EXPERIENCED  couple  want  work. 

caretaking,  country  or  city.  ADVERTISER 
2079,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  married.  wants 
work,  dairy  preferred:  good  reference.  M.  M. 
NUTTER,  Westover,  Md. 


AMERICAN,  SINGLE,  32  years  old.  wants  job 
on  poultry  or  dairy  farm;  had  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  do  not  drink  or  smoke;  handy  with 
tools.  ADVERTISER  20S0,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  small  private  es¬ 
tate  only,  after  February  1;  gardening, 
flowers,  livestock,  all-around  work;  handy  with 
tools;  can  board  self  if  desired;  prefer  one-man 
place;  8  years  last  position;  best  character,  ex¬ 
cellent  reference;  single.  Irish.  -ADVERTISER 
2081,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN.  28,  wants  work  in  large  dairy; 

have  experience:  wisli  $30  month:  no  had 
habits.  ADVERTISER  2094,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  COMPANION,  experienced; 

good  cook;  refined;  anywhere.  VOUGHT,  11 
Main  Street,  Holley,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  MAN,  all-around  farmer,  understands 
care  of  stock,  wants  low  wages,  board,  wash¬ 
ing  and  good  home.  ADVERTISER  2095,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Experienced  herdsman. 

single,  dry-hand  milker,  temperate,  no  bad 
habits,  honest  and  dependable.  WALLEY  R. 
ELLSWORTH,  R.  D.  3,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

SINGLE  POULTRYMAN.  desires  position;  15 
years’  experience;  willing,  industrious  and 
sober;  references.  ADVERTISER  2085,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  on  shares  with  privilege  of 
working  for  room  and  board;  single  American, 
age  37;  Drefer  Long  Island.  P.  O.  BOX  11, 
Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  SINGLE,  wants  position  chauffeur-gar¬ 
dener.  ADVERTISER  2098,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  wants  to  rent 
stocked,  equipped,  modern  dairy  farm;  State 
road.  ADVERTISER  2068,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 186  acres,  town  lights,  all 
improvements  in  the  house,  water  in  the  barn; 
situated  five  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ; 
farm  very  productive;  barn  for  40  cows.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  2045,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Eastern  Pennsylvania  poultry  farm. 

fifteen  hundred  laying  and  four  thousand 
brooding  capacity:  low  rent.  WM.  SEIDEL, 
Washingtonville,  Pa. 

EXCHANGE  2  FREE  and  clear  Long  Island 
dwellings  and  cash  for  fully  stocked  dairy 
farm.  JOHN  MANGELS,  360  Ninth  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm, 
cash  rental  basis;  herd  must  be  accredited; 
modern  equipment.  ADVERTISER  2073,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  dairy  and  general  farm,  good 
house  and  buildings,  stocked  and  equipped,  on 
hard  road,  near  markets;  give  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  and  lowest  cash  payment  and  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2074,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  AGE  45,  married,  with  20 
years  of  practical  experience  and  complete 
course,  wishes  position,  or  will  operate  a  plant 
if  large  enough  on  rental  or  share  basis.  GUS¬ 
TAV  WOLFRAM,  AVilliamsville,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  of  good  appearance,  6  ft. 

2,  wants  position  as  night  watchman  or  guard; 
best  of  references.  IV.  care  Haggerty,  436  A  Vest 
39th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WILL  SACRIFICE  my  cozy  bungalow,  5  rooms, 
all  improvements,  two-car  garage,  lot  50x175, 
large  coop,  50  hens,  3  cockerels;  $7,000.  AX- 
AA'ORTHY,  24  Day  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Five  and  one-half  acres  bordering 
river;  six-room  house,  fireplace,  electricity, 
telephone,  garage;  more  land  if  desired;  suit¬ 
able  any  kind  of  farming.  Address  BOX  ONE 
FIFTY-EIGHT,  Guilford,  Conn. 


FARAI  AV ANTED — 100  acres,  located  on  river  or 
lake;  house  8  large  rooms  or  more;  electricity 
available;  good  water  supply;  within  75  miles  of 
New  York  City;  state  lowest  terms.  AV  D., 
Tyson  Lane,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


3  TO  4  ACRES  for  sale,  24  miles  to  AVasliing- 
ton  Bridge,  8  miles  to  Paterson;  suitable  for 
roal-stand.  gas  station,  chicken  farm;  good  main 
road.  ADA7ERTISER  2087,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AV  ANTED — Going  poultry  farm,  share  or  rental 
basis  or  as  manager.  ADVERTISER  2088, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Water-power  grist  and  flour  mill, 
with  29U>  acres  of  land;  State  highway;  elec¬ 
tricity;  nice  shade,  fruits;  good  9-room  dwelling, 
good  mill  building:  fine  location;  particulars, 
E.  G.  JOHNSON,  Rising  Sun,  Md. 


PECAN  GROVE  for  sale;  7%  acres;  gathered 
800  pounds  nuts  this  year;  located  Putney, 
Georgia.  C.  J.  HARDING,  Box  556,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


POULTRY  FARM  bargain  wanted;  6  acres) 
buildings,  chicken  house  for  1,000,  dwelling 
6-7  rooms,  electricity,  running  water,  good  land 
and  location;  the  most  50  miles  from  New 
York.  ADA'ERTISER  2097,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellan  eous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover,  60-lb.  can. 

$4.50:  120  lbs.,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta.  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY,  pure  and  wholesome,  5  lbs.,  $1 ; 

10  lbs..  $1.80,  postpaid.  EARL  SEAVEY, 
Davisville,  R.  I. 


RASPBERRY  HONEY,  5  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid.  LY¬ 
MAN  APIARIES,  R.  1,  Northampton,  Mass. 


HICKORY  SPLINTS.  1.000  feet,  $1.50:  3.000. 
$4;  postpaid.  DAVID  HARDIN,  Patesville,  Ky. 


HONEY — Early  “Mixed  Flowers,”  5  lbs..  85c; 

10,  $1.55,  postpaid.  LYMAN  APIARIES,  R. 
1,  Northampton,  Mass. 


WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


NEAAr  CROP  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.75,  delivered:  6  10-lb.  pails,  $6,  here. 

ALBERT  J.  BRAUN.  Naples,  N.  Y. 


PAPER-SHELL  pecans,  10  lbs.,  $3.50:  5  lbs., 
$2,  delivered  second  zone.  L.  H.  CASE,  P.  O. 
Box  638,  Southington,  Conn. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  made  from  choice  grain- 
fed  hogs,  including  hams,  shoulders  and  loins, 
absolutely  no  cereal  or  water  added,  just  pure 
pork  and  seasoning;  the  price  is  right,  quality 
considered:  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid  to  anv 
place  in  New  Y'ork  State,  5  lbs.  for  one  dollar; 
send  check  or  money  order;  compare  it  with 
sausage  made  from  trimmings;  made  under  sani¬ 
tary  conditions;  try  5  lbs.;  money  back  and  no 
arguments  if  not  pleased.  GEO.  DAAA’SON,  It. 
2,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  fresh,  clean,  best 
quality;  pound.  85c;  two  pounds.  $1.50,  post¬ 
paid.  II.  F.  STOKE,  Rt.  1,  Roanoke,  Va. 


TREE-RIPENED  Florida  oranges,  grapefruit  and 
tangerines — sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored:  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted.  $1.75  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS,  BOX  10,  Thono- 
tosassa,  Fla. 


TREE-RII’EXED,  fresh-picked,  sweet  smaller- 
size  oranges,  selected  for  juice  content,  $2.85 
bushel  (averaging  15  dozen)  prepaid  within  200 
miles  of  New  York  City.  SUNNYSIDE  GROVES, 
Orlando,  Florida. 


BLACK  WALNUT,  shellbark  and  pecan  kernels, 
95  cents  per  lb.,  I’.  P. ;  walnuts  in  the  shell, 
$2  per  bu..  not  prepaid.  GLENDALE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


FINE  HONEY.  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover.  $4.90: 

buckwheat.  $3.70;  10-lb.  pail,  delivered  within 
third  zone.  $1.75.  buckwheat.  $1.60;  three  pails 
$4:  buckwheat,  $3.60;  attractive  prices  on  honey 
for  re-sale.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  DELICIOUS  clover.  5  lbs..  90c:  10. 

$1-60.  postpaid:  60  lbs.,  $4.75  f.o.b.  WHEELER 
&  TURVERY,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEAV’S  HONEY”— Best  clover,  120  lbs.,  $9: 

mixed,  $6.  LAATERN  DEPEAV,  Rt.  6,  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ice  plow  and  marker,  both  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  $10  each.  FLOYD  C.  MIL¬ 
LER.  Athens,  N.  Y. 


COMB  HONEY,  Fall  flowers,  $3  case;  clover,  $4 
ease,  here:  packed  for  express  shipment,  21 
lbs.  net;  Fall  flower  extracted,  12-lb.  can,  $1.75 
delivered  third  zone.  I.  STRINGHAM,  Glen  Cove. 
N.  Y. 


LOIN  INCLUDED  pork  sausage,  four  pounds, 
one  dollar  postpaid.  A.  M.  WEEKS,  R.  I)., 
East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


RED  CEDAR  posts,  round  or  sawed,  anv  size  or 
length:  reasonable.  CHARLES  SECOR,  AVap- 
pingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaran* 
teed;  60  lbs.  clover,  $4.50;  buckwheat,  $3.60; 
mixed.  $3.60;  30  lbs.  clover,  $2.50.  F.  AA" 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


I’LRE  HONEY,  5-lb.  pail,  liquid  or  granulated, 
postpaid,  clover,  pail,  $1;  two  pails.  $1.75; 
four  pails.  $3.25;  amber,  pall,  80  cts;  two,  $1.40; 
four,  $2.50;  buckwheat,  pail,  85  cts:  two,  $1.30; 
four,  $2.75:  write  for  prices  of  60-lb.  cans  and 
12  pails.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

PECANS,  SMALL,  10c;  large,  paper-shell.  25c 
pound;  peanuts,  shelled  and  selected.  10 
pounds,  $1.  AV.  AV.  AVILLIAMS,  Quitman.  Ga. 


PAPER-SHELL 
cents  a  pound; 
G.  E.  MORTON, 


PECANS,  full  and  sweet.  30 
10  lbs.,  $2.50,  prepaid.  MRS. 
Valhalla,  N.  Car. 


FEEDING  SHELTERS  for  birds,  with  glass 
back,  $3.  paid  third  zone;  OLD  TOWN  WIND- 
MILI.S,  Abington,  Mass. 


AERMONT  FINE  quality  extracted  clover 
honey,  5  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid.  C.  E.  DUNHAM, 
Bethel,  Vt. 


HONEY  —  Pure  clover,  60  lbs.,  $4.50;  25-lb. 

pails,  $2.75,  here;  5-lb.  pail,  90c,  prepaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Runners,  25  lbs.,  $1.50;  50  lbs..  $2.50;  100  lbs. 
$4.25;  charges  collect;  hand  graded,  5  lbs.,  $1 
10  lbs.,  $1.75.  prepaid;  special  prices  big  lots 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


Payments  As  Low  As  $4»00  a  Month  • 

-  These  are  days  when  every  dollar  you  can  save  is 

better  than  a  dollar  earned — that’s  why  I  say  at  the  top 
of  this  ad,  “Don’t  Pay  More  than  My  1932  Prices”  1 
for  Fencing,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing, 
Paint,  Harness,  Stoves,  Baby  Chicks,  Poultry  Supplies 
and  hundreds  of  other  Farm  and  Home  Needs — when 

1  can,  Te. a  *%*  of  m.on^  Xnd 

\  ^ ^  goods  that  are  Guaranteed m  Quali ty 

-  —  to  be  100  per  cent  satis- 

f  **  \  factory  to  you. 


Send  today  for  my  new  1932  Catalog  —  shows  over  200  styles  of 
Farm  and  Poultry  Fencing — every  rod  made  of  Copper  Steel  Wire  and 
sold  to  you  at  my  low  Direct  From  Factory  PRICES.  Not  only  do  my 
low  factory  prices  save  you  a  lot  of  money  on  first  cost,  but  my  process  of  put¬ 
ting  COPPER  in  the  steel,  makes  it  so  much  more  rust-resisting  that  it  lasts  2  to  5 
times  longer  than  fencing  made  from  non-copper  steel. 


I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 


Not  only  are  my  prices  lower,  but  remember,  they  are  FREIGHT  PAID  prices.  You  don’t 
have  any  freight  bill  to  pay  when  your  goods  arrive  at  your  station.  You  don’t  have  to  guess 
how  much  extra  your  freight  charges  will  be  because  the  low  prices  quoted  in  my  catalog 
is  all  you  pay.  This  is  another  big  saving  for  my  customers. 

OVER  A  MILLION  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 

Over  a  Million  Customers  buy  from  Jim  Brown  and  save  money  every  year.  This  year  they  will 
save  more  than  ever  because  my  prices  are  now  the  lowest  in  years.  Just  read  these  letters: 

SAVED  A  LOT  OF  MONEY  SAVED  $7.00  ON  PAINT  SAVED  50%  ON  POSTS 

“We  have  on  our  farm  1050  rods  of  Hog  “Just  received  my  Paint  today.  All  “I  saved  about  50%  on  Steel  Posts  ordered 
and  Sheep  fence  —  also  Poultry  Fence  O.  K.  and  am  well  pleased.  I  saved  from  your  company  and  they  are  much 
and  will  say  you  have  saved  us  a  lot  of  $7.00  by  buying  from  you.  Will  re-  better  posts  than  others  I  bought  and  paid 
money.  We  are  well  pleased  with  every-  member  your  company  when  I  use  such  a  high  price  for  last  year.  In  the 
thing.”  —  D.  Quick  &  Son,  Angus,  anything  more  in  your  line.”- —  future  I  will  always  buy  from  Jim  Brown.’* 
Minnesota.  Linwood  Alzer,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  — C.  H.  Nystrom,  Bohemie,  N.  Y. 


My  catalog  is  filled  with  money-saving  bargains — 162 
pages  of  them — at  prices  lowest  in  years.  Low  prices  don’t 
mean  a  thing  unless  the  QUALITY  is  right  and  you  are 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  whatever  you  buy.  While  I 
know  I  make  the  BEST  QUALITY  goods — you  may  not 
know  it — so  I  back  up  every  purchase  with  my  Personal 
Guarantee  which  not  only  assures  you  of  the  QUALITY 
but  perfect  SATISFACTION  on  everything  you  buy 
from  me.  Could  you  ask  more? 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO 


The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  4331,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dear  Jim:  Send  me  your  New  1932  Catalog  showing  New 
Copper  Steel  Fencing  and  other  products.  Also  your  New  Easy 
Payment  Terms. 


BOOSE 

MINT 


Town 


MORE 


January  16,  1932 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter.  June  2,  1879.  at  the  Tost 
Office  at  Xew  York,  X.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1S79. 


No.  5195 


A  Group  of  White  Plymouth  Rocks 


GROUNDWORK 


“Mankind  passes  from  the  old  to  the 
new  on  a  human  bridge  formed  by 
those  who  labor  in  the  three  principal 
arts  —  agriculture  —  manufacture  • — 
transportation  ” 

THESE  WORDS  are  carved  above  the 
doorway  of  the  Ford  Engineering 
Laboratory.  That  they  are  not  idle  poetry 
must  be  plain  to  all  who  have  driven  over 
the  country  roads  of  America.  For  every¬ 
where  swift,  economical  transportation  is 
freeing  the  chained  energy  of  the  nation  as 
heat  releases  energy  imprisoned  in  a  con¬ 
glomerate  mass. 

Much  of  the  nation’s  natural  wealth  still 
remains  buried  and  impotent  waiting  for 


new  roads  and  swift  transportation  to 
awaken  it  to  life  and  usefulness.  The  hands 
of  the  producer  of  raw  materials,  the  maker, 
and  the  carrier  still  have  immeasurably 
profitable  work  to  do  when  they  learn  to 
co-operate. 

The  Ford  truck  was  planned  with  the 
idea  that  growth  and  progress  are  in  the 
hands  of  all  the  people,  and  not  of  any 
specially  favored  class.  If  an  economical 
means  of  dependable  rapid  transportation 
could  be  placed  at  their  disposal,  it  was 
believed  people  of  moderate  means  would 
recognize  its  value  to  them  individually, 
and  use  it. 

Over  twenty  million  Ford  cars  and  com¬ 
mercial  units  have  rolled  from  the  factories 
to  run  incalculable  miles  over  the  earth  do¬ 
ing  service  to  mankind  in  a  thousand  ways! 


The  Ford  truck  today  is  as  naturally  a 
domestic  factor  in  American  agricultural 
life  as  the  horse  was  in  another  generation. 
It  is  regarded  with  even  greater  confidence, 
for  time  and  use  have  demonstrated  the 
correctness  of  Ford’s  intention  to  make  the 
very  best  possible  mechanical  unit  of  trans¬ 
portation  at  low  cost. 

The  horse,  introduced  by  Spaniards, 
released  the  Indians  from  a  cramped  primi¬ 
tive  village  life  to  the  freer  existence  of 
nomads,  who  could  follow  their  source  of 
food  and  clothing,  the  bison,  and  pass  from 
woodland  to  plains  and  over  the  mountains 
without  hardship.  In  similar  manner,  Ford 
units  open  up  remoter  sections  of  the 
country  to  cultivation  and  profitable  pro¬ 
duction.  And  agricultural  life  has  been 
advanced  in  all  its  phases  because  of  it. 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
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Winter  Eg,g,s  are  Winter  Dividends 


NOTHER  critical  Winter  for  the 
farmers !  The  times  have  not  been 
overly  encouraging  these  last  few 
months,  'tis  true.  This  Winter  finds 
many  farmers  coming  to  a  somewhat 
better  appreciation  of  their  poultry 
flocks  than  they  have  had,  perhaps,  because  the  hen 
has  once  more  demonstrated  her  willingness  to  throw 
herself  into  the  problem  of  helping  out  on  farm  in¬ 
comes  during  times  when  some  other  commodities 
were  in  the  red  for  one  reason  or  another.  With 
present  prevailing  prices  for  fresh  table  eggs  in  most 
localities,  it  should  be  possible  to  realize  reasonable 
profits  from  the  laying  flocks,  if  they  are  properly 
managed  and  given  a  chance  to  show  what  they  can 
do.  This  discussion,  coming  right  in  the  midst  of 
the  Winter  season,  aims  at  stressing  some  of  the 
points  in  mid-winter  management  of  laying  flocks 
which  might  increase  egg  yields  and  therefore  in¬ 
come  and  profits. 

Hens,  which  have  been  bred  and  selected  for  high 
egg  production  capacity,  and  which  are  being  fed  for 
maximum  egg  yields,  are  really  high-power  produc¬ 
tion  machines,  with  nervous  temperaments,  much 
like  dairy  cows.  That 
must  not  be  forgotten. 

Hens'  bodies  are  con¬ 
stantly  at  work,  they 
m  ust  be,  if  a  useful 
egg  yield  is  to  he  main¬ 
tained.  They  have  to 
maintain  their  bodies  at 
regular  and  healthful 
temperatures,  which  by 
the  w  a  y  operate  at 
about  105  degrees  Fa  hr. 

When  their  bodies  are 
at  work  at  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  much  energy  is  re¬ 
quired  to  lie  spent.  Now, 
all  this  means  that  the 
farmer  must  appreciate 
the  sort  of  animal 
which  he  has  to  feed 
and  house  and  care  for, 
if  he  would  continue  to 
get  eggs. 

1.  — The  environment, 
then,  which  is  provided 
for  the  Winter  flock  of 
hens,  may  he  of  utmost 
importance  in  determin¬ 
ing  w  hether  or  not 
profitable  egg  yield  is  to 
occur.  We  have  found 
that  there  are  a  few 
very  important  points 
which  must  he  taken  in¬ 
to  consideration  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  suitable  en¬ 
vironment  for  the  Win¬ 
ter  layers.  (1)  If  hens 
are  subjected  to  very 
cold  temperatures,  if 
they  are  kept  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  chilly,  and  if  much  of  their  food  has 
to  go  to  maintaining  body  heat,  fewer  eggs  will  be 
gathered.  Winter  days  and  nights  are  apt  to  fluc¬ 
tuate  widely  as  to  temperatures.  Farmers,  then, 
must  try  to  do  something  about  improving  the  sur¬ 
roundings  in  so  far  as  temperatures  are  concerned. 
We  have  found  that  the  use  of  insulation  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  henhouse  construction  is  the  best  method  of 
improving  matters  in  this  regard.  It  does  not  mean 
building  a  new  house.  It  does  suggest  going  out  to 
lcok  over  the  present  henhouse  to  see  if  it  can  (a) 
be  made  wind  and  storm-proof  through  repairing  of 
boles,  cracks,  etc.;  (b)  be  made  warmer  through 
closing  up  most  of  the  house  with  windows,  so  that 
fresh  air  intake  is  more  limited  and  under  control, 
and  (c)  be  made  more  protective  against  sudden 
changes  in  weather  conditions  and  the  low  tem¬ 
peratures  of  the  Winter  season  through  the  double 
boarding  of  the  inner  walls  and  ceilings,  with  in¬ 
sulating  board  materials,  of  which  se\eral  useful 
kinds  are  available  in  most  places,  or  some  sort  of 
material  which  will  keep  “the  Winter  outside"  and 
tend  to  provide  a  room  in  which  the  hens  will  be 
more  comfortable  and  less  affected  by  outside  condi¬ 
tions.  The  nearer  one  can  keep  the  interior  of  the 
Winter  poultry-house  to  a  uniform  temperature  the 
better  will  he  the  chances  of  keeping  the  hens  ac¬ 
tively  and  constantly  engaged  in  food  consumption 


Willard  C.  Thompson 

and  egg  production.  I  don't  suppose  that  we  have 
done  any  one  thing  which  has  meant  better  control 
over  Winter  egg  yields  in  recent  years  than  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  important  influence  of  temperature  on 
Winter  egg  production. 

2. — The  Winter  laying-house  must  be  dry  and 
clean.  We  have  tried  all  manner  of  litters.  We 
come  back  to  farmers'  stand-by,  good  clean  oat, 
wheat,  or  rye  straw.  We  like  to  change  the  litter  in 
the  henhouse  during  the  Winter  season  about  every 
three  weeks,  to  insure  keeping  the  floor  of  the  house 
dry  and  sanitary.  When  the  hens  are  working  over 
the  henhouse  floor  during  a  Winter  day  they  are 
depositing  some  manure  in  the  litter.  This  should 
not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  to  the  point  where  it 
creates  moisture  evident  in  the  house  and  contami¬ 
nates  food  or  water  or  becomes  a  menace  to  poultry 
health.  Bright,  clean  straw  offers  a  bedding  or  litter 
available  on  practically  every  farm,  and  one  which 
is  satisfactory  from  the  birds'  point  of  view.  Use 
enough  litter  so  that  the  birds  are  insulated  by  it 


A  Flock  of  /S'.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullet*  at  the  Poultry  Farm  at  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 
These  birds  were  brought  to  college  by  Ralph  Hitchner,  a  freshman,  at  Rutgers  this  recent  Fall,  in  his  effort  to 
earn  his  way  through  college.  These  hens  are  doing  a  good  job,  producing  more  than  50  per  cent  in  December  as 
this  story  goes  forth.  They  are  in  a  clean,  sanitary ,  well-insulated  modern  poultry  laying  house,  with  plenty  of 
mash  hopper  space,  and  water  supply.  They  shoic  an  ideal  set-up  for  a  farm  poultry  flock.  This  interior  teas 
taken  in  the  poultry  laying  house,  an  exterior  view  of  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  his  article  in 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  July  11.  1931,  page  754. 

from  a  cold  floor.  This  is  an  important  point  of 
view  not  always  appreciated. 

3.— If  the  farm  has  electric  current  available,  and 
so  many  farms  do  have  it  nowadays,  some  may  most 
advantageously  be  used  in  the  Winter  poultry  laying- 
house.  It  is  not  an  experimental  idea  any  longer.  It 
is  practical  management  nowadays.  Why  does  the 
use  of  artificial  lights  produce  results  in  the  Winter 
poultry  laying-house?  Apparently,  just  because  fa) 
it  lengthens  the  Winter  day,  giving  the  hens  longer 
working  hours  during  which  they  may  be  induced  to 
greater  food  consumption,  and  also  because  it  (b) 
makes  each  Winter  day  just  like  every  other  Win¬ 
ter  day.  and  uniformity  of  length  of  working  days  is 
very  essential  to  best  production.  We  like  to  give 
our  layers  uniformly  throughout  the  Winter,  until 
about  the  first  of  April  anyway,  a  12-hour  lighted 
day.  We  find  that  when  we  do  this,  we  tend  to  get 
from  12  to  IS  more  eggs  per  bird  during  the  Winter 
four-month  period  than  we  secure  when  no  lights  are 
used,  and  that  many  more  eggs  are  worth  going 
after,  since  about  l1/*  per  cent  of  them  pay  the  light 
bill  for  the  whole  Winter.  Further,  we  find  it  most 
necessary  to  be  uniform  as  to  the  way  we  use  these 
artificial  lights.  We  prefer  to  use  “morning  lights.” 
that  is  we  turn  them,  or  by  alarm-clock  contrivance 
(we  do  not  like,  either,  to  get  up  at  4:30  A.  M.  un¬ 
less  it  is  strictly  necessary),  at  a  sufficiently  early 


hour  to  give  the  birds  a  full  12-hour  working  day 
before  they  go  to  the  perches  by  natural  light  in  the 
late  afternoon.  In  this  way  they  may  be  fed  a  heavy 
grain  feeding  in  late  afternoon,  sent  to  the  perches 
with  full  crops,  with  food  to  be  digested  during  the 
resting  period  in  the  night,  and  be  hungry  again  by 
early  morning.  One  40-watt  globe,  situated  about 
six  feet  above  the  floor  and  midway  back  from  tin, 
front  wall  of  the  house  and  midway  across  the  widtj 
of  the  pen,  provided  with  a  reflector  so  that  tj 
floor  area  is  about  equally  illuminated,  is  adeqmu 
for  about  200  square  feet  of  floor  area. 

4. — But  hens,  that  is  layers,  must  not  only  have 
warm,  comfortable,  dry  quarters,  and  a  standardized 
working  day  provided  for  them  in  order  to  get  Win¬ 
ter  eggs.  They  need  the  raw  materials  provided  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  every  working  day,  so  that  egg  pro¬ 
duction  may  naturally  result  from  such  management 
as  is  given.  This  is  a  matter  of  what  to  feed  and 
how  it  is  fed.  There  are  many  good  rations  which 
will  stimulate  Winter  egg  production.  The  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  egg  production 
ration  has  been  known  for  many  years,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  give  results.  It  is  a  homemade  ration.  It 

has  three  parts,  or  may¬ 
be  four.  They  are:  (1) 
the  egg  stimulating  dry 
mash,  which  should  be 
kept  before  the  layers 
all  the  time.  We  like  to 
use  long,  open  hoppers, 
so  that  the  mash  may 
conveniently  be  stirred 
up  every  time  we  go 
through  the  i>en,  or 
fresh  mash  may  lie  add¬ 
ed  each  morning,  both 
jobs  being  conducive  to 
a  greater  mash  con¬ 
sumption.  Use  a  hop¬ 
per,  that  is  made  ap¬ 
proximately  six  inches 
wide,  by  six  feet  long 
for  each  50  layers,  thus 
amply  providing  suffi¬ 
cient  space  so  that  all 
may  eat  mash  ‘when 
they  so  desire.  (2)  A 
supplemental  grain  ra¬ 
tion,  fed  at  the  rate  of 
about  three  pounds  per 
hundred  h e  n s  around 
breakfast  time,  another 
three  p  o  u  n  d  s  about 
noon,  and  six  pounds 
per  hundred  hens  late  in 
the  afternoon  just  be- 
before  they  go  to  the 
perches.  T  h  is  g  r  a  i  n 
feeding  is  essential,  we 
believe,  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  body  weight 
and  the  furnishing  of 
heat  and  energy.  Feed 
it  in  1  o  w,  V-shaped 
troughs  instead  of  in  the  unsanitary  litter,  as  was 
the  practice  a  few  years  ago.  (3)  A  “fleshing”  moist 
mash,  consisting  of  about  one  pound  of  yellow  corn- 
meal.  one  pound  of  ground  oats,  and  one  pound  of 
condensed  buttermilk  product,  made  up  as  a  mois¬ 
tened  mash,  fed  on  top  of  the  dry  mash  about  noon 
daily.  This  does  much  to  stimulate  egg  yield  and 
keep  the  birds  in  condition  to  carry  on  with  inten¬ 
sive  egg  production  well  through  the  Winter  and 
Spring  periods.  Note :  The  formula  for  the  dry  mash 
and  grain  are:  (a)  dry  mash  consists  of  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  yellow 
eornmeal.  and  ground  oats,  three-fourths  part  of 
meat  scrap,  and  one-fourth  part  of  dried  buttermilk 
or  skim-milk  powder:  (b)  grain  ration  consists  ot 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  corn  and  wheat.  In  the 
mash  the  grain  farmer  may  substitute  two  parts  of 
ground  whole  wheat  for  the  part  each  of  wheat  bran 
and  wheat  middlings,  if  he  so  desires.  (4)  A  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  clean,  pure,  fresh  drinking  water 
kept  before  the  layers  at  all  times  during  working 
hours.  This  is  important,  but  it  is  often  neglected. 
Hens  will  not  lay  vigorously  unless  they  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  good  water  at  all  times.  We  have  not 
found  green  food  of  much  importance  in  feeding 
Winter  layers,  if  1  per  cent  of  a  good  grade  of  cod- 
liver  oil  is  supplied  to  the  mash  as  it  is  used,  for 
this  furnishes  the  needed  vitamins,  A  and  D. 
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White  Rock  hen  No.  17-8  which  made  a  record  of  301 
eggs  from  November  1,  1930  to  October  31,  1931,  at 
Storrs  Contest,  Storrs,  Conn.  Our  contest  winnings 
for  the  past  year  were  :  High  White  Rock  pen  at  New 
York  .State  Contest,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Geor¬ 
gia  National  Contest,  Athens,  Ga. ;  second  high  pen  at 
Michigan,  and  fourth  at  Storrs. 

Elida,  O.  OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE. 


humans.  She  knows  exactly  what  she  wants  and 
purposes  to  get  it  if  possible.  Her  heredity  may  be 
a  handicap,  and  she  may  get  in  trouble  with  en¬ 
vironment,  even  to  the  extent  of  having  her  head 
chopped  off.  But  a  healthy  hen  has  knowledge  of 
her  bodily  needs,  joined  with  spirit  and  determina¬ 
tion  that  fit  her  admirably  for  life. 

These  qualities  make  her  a  most  useful  business 
partner  for  man.  If  his  human  sense  is  on  a  par 
with  her  hen  sense,  and  her  heredity  is  reasonably 
what  it  should  be,  there  is  the  foundation  of  a  going 
poultry  business. 

Probably  fewT  of  us  who  have  kept  hens  on  a  large 
or  small  scale  have  realized  just  how  much  of  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm — and  even  inspiration — as 
we  went  along  and  daily  gathered  the  eggs — have 
been  caught  from  the  strong  and  clearly  visible 
psychology  of  the  hen  herself. 

The  files  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  some  years 
back  contain  many  articles  written  by  “Mapes,  the 
Hen  Man.”  Mr.  Collingwood  invented  that  expres¬ 
sion,  as  he  did  many  terms  that  have  become  fixed 
in  agricultural  writing.  O.  W.  Mapes  was  one  of 
the  first  to  keep  “liens  by  the  acre,”  and  to  become 
so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them  that  the  term 
“hen  man”  was  justified  as  an  idea  and  in  fact.  His 
success  was  so  striking  that  it  attracted  and  de¬ 
served  wide  attention.  And  it  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  no  man  is  likely  to  go  far  in  the 
poultry  business  unless  he  is  a  “hen  man”  in  fact  as 
well  as  name. 

The  hen's  heredity  has  been  mentioned.  This  is 
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Many  of  these  suggestions  are  well-known,  but 
repetition  scarcely  ever  injures  anyone,  and  its  mes¬ 
sage  usually  gets  across  to  some  new  yijrnr’C  a  MOD  A I  UP  DC 

readers  on  each  presentation.  The  farm  I  HfcKfc  O  r\  /YlUKAL  MfcKfc 
flock  may  be  made  a  real  asset  to  the 
farm  this  Winter,  but  the  hens  must  be 
helped  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
turn  around  and  manufacture  high- 
quality  eggs  in  goodly  numbers  for  the 
farmers  to  sell  as  part  of  the  farm 
produce. 


The  Pictures 

On  this  page  and  others  following 
will  be  found  typical  specimens  of  vari¬ 
ous  poultry  breeds,  with  data  as  to 
whom  and  where  they  are.  They  are 
business  birds,  representative  of  the 
careful  work  done  by  scores  of  breed¬ 
ers  in  these  various  lines,  and  are 
worth  looking  at  and  thinking  about. 


DID  YOU  ever  stop  to  think  that  hard  times  mean  nothing  to  a  hen  ? 
She  just  keeps  on  digging  worms  and  laying  eggs,  regardless  of  what 
is  said  about  conditions.  If  the  ground  is  hard,  she  scratches  harder.' 
If  it’s  dry,  she  digs  deeper.  If  she  strikes  a  rock,  she  works  around  it. 
But  always  she  digs  up  worms  and  turns  them  into  hard-shelled  profits 
as  well  as  tender  broilers.  Did  you  ever  see  a  pessimistic  hen  ?  Did  you 
ever  know  of  one  starving  to  death  waiting  for  worms  to  dig  themselves 
to  the  surface  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  one  cackle  because  times  were 
hard  ?  Not  on  your  life.  She  saves  her  breath  for  digging  and  her 
cackles  for  eggs. 


REPRINTED  IN  APPRECIATION  BY  WILBUR  <S-  HASTINGS  lai  VARICK  STREET.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y  — WALU,  3H3 


Most  of  these  birds  have  show 

points  as  well  as  representing  purely  utility. 


This  worthy  tribute  to  the  hen  and  her  hustUno  qualities  is  from  a  card  printed  by 
Wilbur  &  Hastings ,  stationers,  121  Varick  St.,  New  York,  and  reproduced  with 

their  permission. 


Robert  C.  Cobb.  Old  Pickard  Farm,  Littleton,  Jlfass., 
sends  this  picture,  stating  that  it  is  the  326-egg  dam  of 
one  of  his  greatest  breeding  cockerels. 

do  with  its  food  value  and,  for  the  farm  flock  at 
leastT  special  pains  may  well  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  green  color  of  the  leaves. 

The  irrigated  regions  of  the  West  are  specially 
favored  in  the  matter  of  raising  and  curing  Alfalfa, 
being  certain  of  the  weather  when  the  crop  is  har¬ 
vested.  The  manufacture  of  Alfalfa  leaf  and  blos¬ 
som  meal  for  shipment  East  is  an  im- 

.  . . .  portant  industry.  In  the  best  grades, 

stems  are  largely  eliminated  from  the 
product  and  the  more  valuable  leaves 
and  blossoms  retain  the  green  color 
that  indicates  quality.  The  catchy 
weather  during  the  haying  season  in 
the  East  makes  the  retaining  of  this 
mark  in  cured  hay  much  more  difficult, 
but  Alfalfa  of  excellent  color  as  well 
as  quality  is  often  seen  in  the  mow. 
Clover  is  more  easily  handled  on  farms 
where  it  has  long  been  an  important 
forage  crop  and  experience  in  curing  it 
has  been  gained.  Many  a  poultry  plant 
with  insufficient  land  to  give  that  most 
desirable  of  things  in  poultry  rearing, 
a  green  clover  range,  can  easily  have  a 
small  patch  of  clover  growing  through 
the  early  Summer,  from  which  one  of 
the  best  green  foods  obtainable  may  be 


The  Hen  As  An  Individual 

My  first  intimate  acquaintance  with  hen  psy¬ 
chology  was  made  at  the  age  of  four  years.  I  poked 
a  finger  what  proved  to  be  dangerously  near  the 
beak  of  an  old  brindle  hen,  sitting  on  13  eggs.  She 
loosened  a  piece  of  skin  and  drew  blood.  1  realized 
from  her  action  and  the  glare  in  her  eyes  that  she 
resented  interference  or  any  movement  that  looked 
like  it. 

A  hen's  brain  is  small  in  size,  but  it  has  qualities 
of  individualism  and  determination  lacking  in  many 


fundamental.  The  “business  hen”  must  have  vigor 
of  constitution  and  be  of  a  laying  strain.  Mr. 
Mapes  had  these  things  in  mind  in  selecting  his 
flock  of  1,500  to  2,000  layers,  though  perhaps  did  not 
think  of  it  in  just  that  way.  He  came  to  know  good 
hens,  the  same  as  any  farmer  does  who  studies  a 
line  of  his  business  with  persistence  and  care. 

The  egg  contests  have  done  much  in  checking  up 
on  hen  heredity,  in  a  way  difficult  for  the  individual 
poultryman,  unless  he  does  elaborate  trapnesting. 
These  records  are  available  both  for  the  man  who 
owns  the  hens  and  his  customers  for  stock  and  eggs, 
and  make  a  reasonable  foundation  on  which  to  build 
laying  flocks. 

Yes,  our  partner,  the  hen,  has  strong  personality. 
She  has  no  capacity  for  gratitude  or  affection  to¬ 
ward  the  man  who  feeds  and  houses  her.  But  she 
knows  what  she  is  about  and,  if  she  is  the  right 
kind,  and  used  well,  is  good  to  have  around  the  farm, 
and  worth  crowing  about  by  her  mate.  w.  w.  H. 


cut  and  fed  to  chicks  or  older  fowls  that  are  neces¬ 
sarily  confined  to  small  quarters. 

The  mineral  elements  of  clover  and  Alfalfa  are  in 
form  easily  appropriated  by  both  growing  chicks 
and  laying  hens  and  their  value  is  reinforced  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  vitamins  needed  in  nutrition.  Of  the 
known  and  unknown  vitamins,  those  designated  A, 
B  and  D  are  most  important  to  growth  and  health 
in  the  poultry  yard.  The  first  two  are  especially  con¬ 
cerned  with  growth  and  the  prevention  of  certain 
disorders,  the  last  with  the  building  up  of  strong 
bones,  and  the  prevention  of  that'  form  of  “leg  weak¬ 
ness”  which  is  really  rickets  in  the  growing  chick. 
These  vitamins  yet  retain  their  mystery,  never  hav¬ 
ing  been  isolated  and  studied  as  separate  bodies. 
They  are  known  by  their  effects  when  supplied  or 
withheld.  They  are  very  widely  distributed  in  the 


This  bird  is  representative  of  the  type  we  are  aiming 
to  produce,  high  normal  production  to  their  offspring,  in 
preference  to  the  high  phenomenal  producer  which 
usually  lacks  size  or  Standard  qualities. 

This  particular  bird,  Miss  State,  has  an  R.  O.  1 .  rec¬ 
ord  ^  225  eggs  in  her  pullet  year.  She  was  among  the 
winners  of  a  group  of  birds  we  sent  to  the  show  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas.  We  like  this  type  as  it  links  the 
egg  basket  and  the  Standard  of  Perfection  together 
closer. 

Altoona,  Pa. 


j.  w.  parks. 


Clover  and  Alfalfa  for  Hens 

Green  foods,  both  Summer  and  Winter,  are  need¬ 
ed  by  both  farm  and  commercial  flocks.  Among 
green  foods,  clover  and  Alfalfa  rank  high  in  value. 
Clover  is  a  universally  raised  crop  in  the  East, 
while  Alfalfa  is  restricted  by  its  special  needs  to 
localities  to  which  it  is  adapted,  or  those  that  have 
been  made  suitable  by  special  preparation.  Both 
contain  large  amounts  of  the  nutriments  that  must 
be  furnished  in  some  form  if  the  health  of  the  flock 
and  egg  production  are  to  be  maintained.  They  are 
not  rich  in  protein  when  fed  green  but,  in  dry  form, 
rank  with  corn,  oats  or  wheat  in  their  proportions 
of  this  food  element.  Their  special  value  in  the 
poultry  ration,  however,  lies  in  their  content  of 
needed  minerals,  vitamins  and  juice.  The  latter 
element  is  available  through  the  Summer,  when 
clover  or  Alfalfa  may  be  cut  green  and  fed  directly 
from  the  field  and  fodder  cutter ;  the  first  two  re¬ 
main  after  curing  and  make  well-cured  clover  and 
Alfalfa  hay  a  valuable  part  of  the  Winter  ration. 
The  curing  of  either  clover  or  Alfalfa  has  much  to 


This  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerel  was  raised  out  of 
a  setting  of  eggs  that  I  purchased  direct  from  Ta  acred 
Farms  in  1928.  These  eggs  were  of  Tancred’s  Imperial 
grade,  and  cost  me  $50  plus  the  express.  This  cockerel 
was  from  a  290-egg  hen,  sired  by  a  cockerel  whose  dam 
laid  299  eggs.  For  four  generations  back  no  hen  in 
this  line  had  laid  less  than  260  eggs  per  year. 

Neshanie.  N.  J.  u.  c.  R.  hofe. 
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common  foods  and  are  supplied  in  ample  quantity  in 
these.  To  select  them  for  special  mention  is  likely 
to  give  undue  importance  to  special  foods  containing 
them,  giving  the  impression  that  they  would  he  miss¬ 
ing  if  such  special  foods  were  not  given.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  they  are  important  and  may  well  be  mentioned 
in  connection  with  any  food. 

Both  green  and  well-cured  Alfalfa  rank  high  in 
content  of  vitamins  A  and  B,  low  in  vitamin  D. 
Bleached  Alfalfa  is  lacking  in  all  of  these.  Clover 
should  be  classed  with  Alfalfa,  not  overlooked  be¬ 
cause  of  the  exploitation  of  Alfalfa  as  a  most  valu¬ 
able  field  crop.  In  seeking  after  the  new  and  fash¬ 
ionable,  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  virtues  with  which 
we  have  so  long  been  acquainted  that  they  have  be¬ 
come  commonplace.  Clover  outranks  Alfalfa  in  the 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  produced  upon  most 
farms,  making  it  a  question  whether  the  labor  and 
expense  of  obtaining  a  good  stand  of  the  latter 
legume  might  not  be  more  profitably  expended  in 
securing  heavy  growths  of  clover.  This  is  a  matter 
for  the  individual  to  decide  for  himself  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  one  or  the  other  will  aid 
materially  in  increasing  profits.  Even  a  small  patch 
of  one  of  these  grasses  will  supply  a  large  amount  of 
green  food  during  the  early  Summer  and  a  fowl  that 
birds  of  any  age  will  show  themselves  eager  for  if 
the  tender  parts  are  offered  them.  The  Winter  hay 
mow  may  also  well  be  robbed  for  well-cured  clover 
or  Alfalfa  hay  in  order  that  the  layers  may  have  a 
forkful  to  pick  over  each  day  to  get  the  leaves.  What 
remains  uneaten  becomes  good  litter  and  a  valuable 
plowed-under  manure.  Another  way  is  to  use  one 
of  the  small  machines  which  cut  the 
clover  and  Alfalfa  into  one-fourth  to 
one-half  inch  lengths.  m.  b.  d. 
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Redbird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass.,  George  Hagopian, 
proprietor,  sends  us  this  picture  showing  one  of  their 
R.  I.  Red  cockerels. 

a  meeting  in  October.  The  society  organized  and 
various  committees  were  appointed.  The  officers  will 
meet  in  Trenton  during  Agricultural  Week,  to  confer 
with  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  make  plans  to  mar- 


A  New  Jersey  Turkey  Farm 


Reid’s  Turkey  Farm,  Freehold,  A.  •/. 


The  Eeid  Turkey  Farm,  at  Manala- 
pan,  near  Freehold,  N.  J.,  is  a  busy 
place  all  the  year.  Bronze  turkeys  of 
the  same  strain  have  been  raised  by  the 
Reid  family  for  40  years.  The  present 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reid  have  been  in  the 
business  for  20  years.  When  Mr.  Reid 
farmed  the  place,  a  flock  of  from  200  to 
300  was  raised  each  year ;  and  turkey 
hens  were  used  to  brood  the  poults. 

Now  all  eggs  are  incubator  hatched  and 
brooded  in  colony  brooders. 

About  12  years  ago,  337  poults  from 
a  hatch  of  351  were  brought  to  ma¬ 
turity — that  year  holds  the  record. 

Since  then  they  have  each  year  raised 
90  per  cent  of  their  hatches.  The  next 
year  700  birds  were  raised.  Up  to  this 
time  very  few  were  sold  for  meat  pur¬ 
poses,  as  the  demand  for  breeders  was 
brisk  and  practically  all  were  sold  for 
overkeepers.  The  flock  has  been  in¬ 
creased  each  year  and,  in  1931,  over  2,700  birds  lcet  fresh-killed,  A-l  grade  birds  the  next  season, 
were  brought  to  maturity.  Several  thousand  poults  Elizabeth  w.  reid. 

were  sold  at  the  farm  by  parcel  post.  R.  N.-Y. — The  New  England  States  are  Successful- 

Contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  the  same  field  has  ly  using  State  inspection  and  brands  in  marketing 
been  used  year  after  year,  and  not  a  case  of  black-  high-class  poultry, 
head  has  developed  in 
the  past  20  years.  The 
flock  shows  great  vigor 
and  m  arketings  are 
good.  Breeders  have 
been  selected  for  length 
of  keel  bone  which 
means  plenty  of  breast 
meat.  If  properly  fed 
the  Bronze  turkey  will 
be  in  good  eating  condi¬ 
tion  at  every  period  of 
its  growth.  At  Thanks¬ 
giving  they  dressed 
birds  from  9  to  22  lbs. 

All  w  ere  p  1  u  m  p,  no 
crooked  breast  bones, 
nor  pinfeathers. 

The  New  Jersey  Tur¬ 
key  Association,  of 
w  li  i  c  li  Mrs.  Reid  is 
president,  plans  to  tag 
turkeys,  a  n  d  believes 
there  will  be  ready  sale 
for  their  birds.  Her  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that 
people  are  only  too  glad 
to  buy  fresh-killed  tur¬ 
keys,  could  they  be  cer- 
t  a  i  n  of  getting  such 
birds.  The  New  Jersey 
Turkey  Association  held 


Part  of  the  Young  Stock  on  Farm  of  D.  C.  R.  Hoff,  Neshanic,  N.  J. 


Pet  Poultry  in  Barbados 

Poultry  raising  is  carried  on  more  as  a  recreation 
than  a  real  business  in  Barbados.  There  is  hardly 
a  home  excepting  in  the  city  limits,  that  has  not 
got  a  small  henhouse  providing  a  part,  at  least,  of 
the  eggs  for  family  use. 

There  are  large  flocks  of  birds  on  the  plantations 
in  the  country  but  the  planter's  aim  in  growing 
these  fine  specimens  is  to  have  them  on  display  at 
the  various  fairs.  Should  he  be  among  the  lucky 
prize  winners,  his  one  thought  that  day  is  to  have 
all  of  his  friends  behold  his  famous  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Dominiques,  White  Leghorns,  or  any  other 
variety  which  happened  to  be  the  favored  one  on 
that  occasion.  Of  course,  his  colored  stockman 
comes  in  for  a  share  of  the  glory,  too.  This  is  only 
just.  Poultry  get  to  know  the  stockman  very  well, 
indeed,  and  will  come  from  all  directions  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  peculiar  hoot  which  in  the  farmyard 
corresponds  to  our  dinner  gong.  The  especial  stock- 
man  I  have  in  mind  was  a  woman,  and  I  often  re¬ 
call  the  unique  sound  she  made  when  calling  her 
flock.  It  was  just  one  shrill  cry — rather  weird  to  the 
human  ear— but  so  very  welcome  to  those  hungry 
birds  that  there  was  no  need  for  a  second  call. 

The  rat  and  the  mongoose  are  a  real  menace  to 
the  poultry  industry  of  the  Island,  especially  the  lat¬ 
ter,  which  is  a  very  brazen  thief,  often  taking  his 
prey  before  the  eyes  of  the  owner.  Sometimes  a  na¬ 
tive  will  give  great  care  to  a  young  brood  of  chicks, 
building  his  castles  in  the  air  as  to  what  he  will  do 
with  the  proceeds,  only  to  have  them  meet  with  this 
tragic  fate. 

In  Barbados,  there  is  no  national 
holiday  that  answers  to  our  Thanks¬ 
giving  festival  here,  so  there  is  nothing 
to  detract  from  the  enthusiasm  that  is 
expressed  in  the  Christmas  season. 
Turkeys  take  a  very  prominent  part  in 
this  great  day  and  many  a  housekeeper 
will  buy  a  young  turkey  early  in  the 
year  and  “raise  it  by  hand,’’  as  they 
say  there.  It  is  stuffed  with  bread  and 
milk  and  corn  until.it  resembles  the 
proverbial  “prize  turkey.”  One  would 
think  that  after  such  long  associations 
with  the  bird,  there  would  be  a  pang  of 
regret  at  sacrificing  him,  but  as  it 
would  be  considered  sort  of  “infra  dig” 
not  to  have  a  Christmas  turkey  for  the 
family  dinner,  no  serious  qualms  are 
felt. 

The  Bare  Neck  fowl  is  very  preva¬ 
lent  in  Barbados,  as  it  is  strong  and 
hardy  and  quite  a  prolific  layer.  It  is 
not  a  handsome  bird  and  is  regarded 
with  great  disdain  by  more  attractive 
breeds,  but  it  is  considered  lucky  to 
have  this  variety  in  the  henyard  as 
they  will  thrive  with  very  little  care 
and  attention  and  the  eggs  are  very  large.  These 
fresh  eggs  are  peddled  right  at  the  door  by  the  na¬ 
tive  children,  who  will  sell  them  at  about  three  to 
five  for  10  cents,  or  “a  bit,”  as  they  express  it.  Eggs 
will  keep  for  a  number  of  days  in  sand  if  they  are 

turned  every  day  but 
there  is  no  method  of 
cold  storage  for  eggs,  so 
they  are  usually  used 
very  promptly. 

Ducks  are  also  raised 
to  a  large  extent,  and 
make  a  very  pretty  pic¬ 
ture  as  they  swim  in  the 
ponds  around  the  plan¬ 
tations.  There  are  also 
some  geese,  but  they  are 
not  very  plentiful.  The 
ducks  are  fed  bran  and 
pollard,  so  come  in  for 
a  share  of  the  cows’  ra¬ 
tions,  but  corn  is  the 
chief  food  for  chickens. 
Young  ducks  are  known 
as  “squabs”  and  this 
word  is  not  applied  to 
pigeons  as  it  is  here. 

Pigeons  a  r  e  k  e  p  t 
largely  for  their  young, 
as  roasted  or  “propped” 
pigeon  is  considered 
quite  a  delicacy  for  in¬ 
valids.  There  are  many 
people,  however,  w  li  o 
keep  pigeons  chiefly  as 
pets.  We  had  a  large 
pigeon  coop  and  it  was 
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my  father’s  job  to  take  care  of  them.  How 
well  I  recall  seeing  them  trooping  down 
to  meet  him  as  he  came  from  work  on  an 
evening.  It  really  was  uncanny  for  they 
seemed  to  know  the  exact  time  of  his  re¬ 
turn  and  there  would  be  quite  a  proces¬ 
sion  to  welcome  him.  But  he  loved  them 
and  I  imagine  that  was  their  way  of 
showing  their  appreciation.  E.  G. 
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Barnevekler  had  advanced  there,  so  that 
I  had  something  to  compare  mine  with. 
While  visiting  the  main  breeders  I  was 
informed  that  there  now  was  a  white 
Barnevelder.  I  did  pay  little  attention  to 
it  as  I  thought  it  to  be  a  crossing  pro¬ 
duct,  many  others  had  the  same  opinion. 
And  unless  we  had  a  real  Barnevelder 
with  that  dark  brown  egg  it  would  not 


Barnevelder  was  a  100  per  cent  Barne¬ 
velder,  and  free  from  any  but  Barnevelder 
characteristics.  The  whites  are  a  sport 
or  as  they  call  it  in  Holland  “a  spontane 
evolution”  from  the  laced  variety.  The 
white  color  of  the  White  Barnevelder  is 
recessive,  so,  if  mated  to  a  laced  Barne¬ 
velder.  will  give  laced  offsprings. 

There  were  just  four  Dutch  farms  hold- 


The  White  Barnevelder 

Noticed  by  hundreds  of  visitors  to  the 
New  York  State  Fair,  the  first  specimens 
of  this  variety  in  America  were  intro¬ 
duced  this  Fall  to  the  New  York  poultry- 
men. 

America  is  the  second  country  in  the 
world  that  has  White  Barnevelders  on  its 
soil.  Last  year  there  were  only  about  100 
specimens  of  this  variety  in  existence,  all 
in  Holland,  the  country  of  origin.  In 
March  of  this  year  the  first  pen  to  be 
exported  left  Rotterdam  to  arrive  a  few 
weeks  later  on  our  farm  in  the  Catskills 
and  started  at  once  on  their  task  to 
multiply  so  that  in  a  few  years  there 
may  be  a  good  supply  of  good  White 
Barnevelders  in  this  country. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  gave  readers,  two  years 
ago,  an  account  of  the  existing  “laced” 
variety  of  Barnevelders.  This  laced  va¬ 
riety  was  the  first  one  of  the  three  we 
now  have  of  this  breed  imported  into 
America  six  years  ago.  This  began  a  new 
era  in  the  brown  egg  field.  Besides  lay¬ 
ing  large  eggs  the  Barnevelder  hen  lays 
an  egg  of  such  deep  dark  brown  color 
that  it  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  differ¬ 
ence  betwen  a  common  brown  egg  and  the 
Barnevelder  egg  goes  to  such  an  extent 
that,  wherever  the  Barnevelder  egg  is 
produced,  (he  need  is  felt  to  mention  it 
with  a  different  term  in  the  trade  than 
just  brown.  Until  the  English  found  out 
that  the  Barnevelders  produced  these 
dark  eggs  the  going  term  in  the  London 
stores  was  “Dutch  Allbrowns.”  Here  in 
America  we  started  out  at  first  with  the 
simple  name  of  “Barnevelder  eggs"  until 
my  good  friend  the  late  Judge  Drevenstedt 
mentioned  them  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
me  as  “Barnevelder  Brown  Beauties.” 
This  phrase  is  now  accepted  and  identi¬ 
fies  the  Barnevelder  egg.  During  the  past 
.Summer  we  shipped  for  the  first  time 
our  table  eggs  to  a  New  York  egg  mer¬ 
chant  every  crate  bearing  this  trade-name 
on  its  topcover.  The  day  after  we  made 
first  shipment  we  received  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  call  from  the  merchant  trying  to 
get  all  our  future  eggs  on  contract.  This 
failing,  as  we  sell  table  eggs  for  a  few 
months  only;  he  then  asked  for  name  and 
address  of  every  owner  of  Barnevelder 
flocks  within  the  New  York  region.  That 
was  the  way  the  “Barnevelder  Brown 
Beauties”  took  “white”  New7  York.  Very 
soon  there  could  be  filled  only  a  fraction 
of  the  demand  by  the  supply  and  our  eggs 
topped  consistently  the  highest  quotations 
on  whites  by  several  cents.  Personally 
we  think  that  independence  of  current 
quotations  was  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  our  eggs  had  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
eye  of  the  consumer,  and  partly  to  the 
fact  that  Ave  let  go  of  that  magnificent 
joke  on  the  New  York  egg  consumer  and 
had  printed  on  our  cartons;  “Positively 
no  pale  yolk.”  This  statement  of  ours 
was  true  for  all  our  layers  Avere  kept 
still  in  the  clover  meadows  Avhen  shelling- 
eggs  for  New  York 

We  have  now  three  Barnevelder  va¬ 
rieties  capable  of  laying  these  dark  brown 
eggs.  The  oldest,  and  so  far  the  main 
variety  is  the  double-laced  variety.  This 
is  the  most  attractive  but  for  the  fancier 
far  from  being  finished  yet  as  the  feather- 
markings  are  difficult  to  get  uniform. 
Then  Ave  have  the  black  Barnevelder,  and, 
although  it  is  a  lot  easier  to  breed  a  black 
bird  uniform  than  a  colored  one ;  the 
black  variety  could  never  make  the 
popularity  in  Europe  of  the  laced  variety. 
I  myself  have  no  personal  experience  Avith 
the  blacks  as  I  never  had  a  desire  to 
bring  them  here.  Noav  with  the  coming 
of  the  White  Barnevelder  Ave  have  a 
variety  to  which  the  attention  of  all 
Barnevelder  Breedens  of  the  Avorkl  is 
directed.  Having  the  easiest  feather  to 
get  true  and  uniform  and  laying  the  same 
dark  brown  and  big  egg  as  the  other 
Barnevelders,  Ave  see  in  this  variety  the 
greatest  utility  Barnevelder  of  the  future. 

Last  year  I  had  to  make  a  hurried  trip 
to  Holland  on  account  of  family  reasons, 
and  took  care  that  I  kncAv  how  far  the 


Pen  of  White  Barnevelders,  Oicned  by  Herman  Bennink,  West  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


Walter  Shearer’s  Turkey  Range  at  Fritztoivn,  Berks  County,  Pa. 


A  Close-up  View  of  Part  of  the  Flock 


interest  us.  I  wished  to  take  a  look  at 
them  though  but  my  sailing  date  came  too 
soon.  During  the  last  week  of  my  stay 
I  Avas  told  however  that,  since  there  Avas 
such  a  general  distrust  in  the  statement 
that  these  whites  were  absolutely  100  per 
cent  Barnevelders,  Dr.  Hagerdoorn,  Hol¬ 
land’s  foremost  expert  on  the  laws  of 
Mendel  was  making  experiments  with  the 
Avhites  and  Avould  soon  have  a  report. 
This  reached  me  and  I  sent  a  letter  to 
my  father  to  see  if  a  pen  could  be  secured. 
Dr.  llagedoorn  could  state  that  the  White 


ing  all  the  White  Barnevelders,  and  it 
Avas  a  difficult  job  I  had  asked  of  my 
Father  to  buy  a  pen.  None  of  the  four 
Avas  very  Avilling  to  sell,  but  at  last  a 
pen  Avas  secured. 

They  have  made  a  wonderful  perfor¬ 
mance  here  since  they  came,  but  by  no 
means  did  they  Avalk  on  a  path  of  roses. 
Ten  days  after  they  arriived  here  we  had 
a  stormy  night  with  a  gale  seldom  seen. 
All  night  I  sat  up  and  Avatched  my  incu¬ 
bator.  but.  strange  enough,  I  never  gaAre 
a  thought  to  my  small  coops  in  the  yards. 


The  next  morning  I  saAv  a  strange  struc¬ 
ture  laying  on  top  of  our  lawn  fence.  I 
first  thought  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  front- 
porch  upside  down  but  the  second  look 
told  me  it  Avas  the  shelter  of  our  white 
pen,  300  feet  from  where  it  stood  the 
night  before.  In  two  or  three  jumps  I  was 
beside  the  wreckage,  rafters,  boards,  all 
broken  and  splintered.  After  some  re¬ 
moval  I  cleared  the  roost.  I  Was  still  in 
hopes  that  maybe  one  or  two  whites 
might  be  still  alive.  However  I  looked  in 
A-ain.  Not  a  dead  nor  a  live  chicken  could 
I  find.  I  then  traced  the  path  back  that 
the  structure  had  taken.  No  doubt  their 
bodies  had  been  crushed  someAvhere  on 
this  path.  But  neither  here  did  I  find 
anything.  I  then  looked  around  through 
the  meadow  and  there  saw  the  Avliole  pen 
unharmed  in  the  lee  of  some  brush 
scratching  for  all  they  were  Avorth  and  the 
rooster  was  just  calling  his  ladies  for  he 
had  caught  a  fat  worm.  Neither  our 
neighbors,  avIio  came  at  once  to  aid  us 
with  the  removal  of  the  debris,  nor  Ave, 
could  understand  hoAV  the  birds  got 
through  all  of  this  unharmed,  but  we  felt 
thankful. 

As  the  Summer  was  passing  our 
number  of  young  White  Barnevelders  Avas 
nicely  increasing,  and  Ave  felt  rich  Avith 
this  young  colony.  It  was  given  protec¬ 
tion  such  as  we  had  never  given  to  any 
chickens.  Protection  from  disease,  para¬ 
sites,  rats,  cats,  haAvks,  in  fact  Ave  thought 
the  system  of  protection  complete.  Then 
on  August  26  at  night  a  dog  succeeded 
in  some  cunning  Avay  to  work  the  chicks 
out  of  the  individual  small  brooding- 
coops  and  in  tbe  morning  I  found  one- 
third  of  the  colony  strewn  over  the  lawn 
dead!  The  next  night  the  killer  came 
back  for  a  second  raid,  but  he  had  made 
already  his  last  one.  lie  Avalked  into  my 
foxtrap,  put  out  for  him,  and  that  meant 
the  end  of  the  trail  for  him.  I  buried 
him  in  our  cabbage  patch  and  of  our 
twenty  pullets  Ave  had  been  able  to  raise 
nine  Avent  with  him.  It  Avas  a  sad  day. 

The  three  White  Barnevelders  Ave  im¬ 
ported  in  Spring  have  done  well.  When 
crossing  rhe  ocean  they  spent  eleven  days 
in  the  hold  of  the  steamer  and  then 
were  held  three  days  at  the  Custom¬ 
house.  Still  they  arrived  as  Avide  awake 
as  could  be.  The  day  after  arrival  Ave  got 
one  egg.  The  fourth  day  all  three  Avere 
laying  again.  To  build  up  tAvo  bloodlines, 
so  Ave  could  mate  intelligently  for  some 
years  to  come,  Ave  tried  in  Spring  also  to 
get  some  material  from  one  of  other 
holders  of  White  Barnevelders  in 
Holland,  whose  birds  Avere  not  related  to 
mine  in  first  or  second  line.  It  Avas 
totaly  impossible  to  get  birds  from  him 
so  aa e  tried  next  to  get  eggs  then.  After 
much  persuasion  my  father  succeeded  in 
getting  an  order  of  50  very  selected  eggs 
accepted.  It  is  possible  to  bring  eggs  from 
Europe  and  hatch  them  out  here  but 
from  experience  Ave  know  that  they  must 
receive  utmost  attention.  By  special  mes¬ 
senger  Avho  called  on  the  farm  of  the 
breeder  they  were  transported  to  Rotter¬ 
dam  harbor.  Here  Ave  had  made  arrange¬ 
ments  Avith  a  passenger  Avho  Avas  Ncav 
York  bound  and  Avho  was  willing  to  take 
care  of  the  eggs  Avliile  on  the  Atlantic. 
He  kept  them  cool  and  turned  the  pack¬ 
age  tAvice  daily.  And  so  Ave  succeeded, 
after  several  Aveeks  of  careful  planning 
and  preparing,  to  link  the  personal  trans¬ 
portation  together  for  Avhen  the  steamer 
docked  in  Hoboken  a  messenger  stood 
ready  there  to  receive  the  eggs  and  bring 
them  to  the  farm. 

The  eggs  Avere  about  20  days  old  Avhen 
they  reached  our  incubator  but  hatched 
GO  per  cent  of  the  fertile  eggs  succesfully. 
Six  years  ago  Ave  did  better.  We  im¬ 
ported  at  that  time  30  eggs,  also  con¬ 
veyed  by  special  messenger.  The  eggs 
Avere  24  days  old,  34  Avere  fertile  and  32 
chicks  were  hatched.  But  it  takes  about 
22  days  of  incubation  Avhen  hatching 
such  old  eggs.  This  enabled  us  start  the 
second  blood  line  in  our  small  White 
Barnevelder  holding,  and  Ave  are  anxious 
to  work  Avith  them  next  year.  It  is  my 
belief  that  some  years  from  now  the 
White  Barnevelder  will  find  homes  in 
every  part  of  this  country.  Wihile  the 
laced  Barnevelders  will  remain  the  most 
attractive  variety,  and  Avill  lure  the 
fanciers  to  try  their  skill  on  them  to  per¬ 
fect  that  lacing,  the  White  variety  Avill 
become  the  most  economical  one  for  the 
utilityman,'  it  will  seem  to  me,  for  she 
lays  exactly  the  same  supreme  dark 
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brown  egg,  lias  the  same  characteristics, 
but  is  so  much  easier  to  breed  true  where 
she  has  white  plumage. 

The  White  Barnevelder  has  some 

brassy  color  yet,  and  I  found  out  in 
Syracuse  that  this  is  thought  to  be  an 
awful  thing  yet  by  some  exhibitors.  To 
me  it  means  very  little — at  least  for 
some  years  to  come.  I  never  imported  the 
White  Barnevelder  with  the.  idea  to  show 
America  “just  another  white  chicken.” 

We  have  them  plenty  here  and  their 
white  is  maybe  already  much  more  per¬ 
fected  than  the  White  Barnevelder  ever 
will  get.  To  me  she  means  the  only  white 
bird  that  will  lay  that  unsurpassable 
Barnevelder  egg  and  possesses  the  other 
good  Barnevelder  qualities.  I,  too,  will 
work  in  time  to  see  if  I  can  work  that 
creamy  color  away  but  as  yet  it  would 
be  a  folly  to  condemn  any  good  white 

bird  just  for  having  not  pure  white 

feathers.  By  patient  and  wise  breeding  we 
surely  can  make  the  Barnevelder  con¬ 
form  more  ito  Standard  requirements  but 
I  urge  every  future  breeder  that  we  must 
regard  that  big  brown  egg  as  our  supreme 
aim. 

Nobody  is  more  convinced  of  the  fact 
that  the  Barnevelder  breed  need's  more 
perfection  than  the  Barnevelder  bereders 
themselves.  In  Holland  they  work  very 
hard  on  it  for  they  well  understand  that 


Mr.  Bennink’s  Father  and  Mother  in 
Their  Dutch  Farmhouse 

we  have  a  world  breed  in  making,  but 
must  bring  it  beyond  the  pioneer  stage  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  average  breeders. 
Holland  farmers  may  still  be  conserva¬ 
tive  in  their  ways  of  living,  but  techni¬ 
cally  they  can  well  stand  comparison  with 
even  the  most  modern  agriculturists  of 
the  world. 

In  Holland  there  is  a  club  of  the  Bar¬ 
nevelder  breeders  which  has  its  own  “all 
Barnevelder  laying  contest."  The  cream 
of  the  Barnevelder  birds  of  Holland  is 
sent  to  that  contest.  Last  Spring  the 
management  of  the  club  undertook  the 
task  to  start  such  a  thing  as  “systematic 
breed  improvement"  and.  when  the  con¬ 
test  drew  to  the  end,  they  studied  the 
birds  from  all  the  pens  and  marked  down 
about  20  birds  which  shone  out  at  layers 
of  many  eggs — big  eggs,  dark  brown  eggs 
— besides  having  real  type  and  good  lac¬ 
ing.  The  owners  of  these  birds  got  an 
invitation  to  present  these  birds  to  the 
contest  management.  It  was  pointed  out 
that,  if  these  20  birds  were  scattered 
again  to  their  different  owners,  only  a 
fraction  of  as  much  progress  could  be 
hoped  for  as  if  these  birds  were  kept 
combined.  The  plan  was  to  trap  all  these 
birds  for  the  second  season  again.  Mean¬ 
while  they  would  be  mated  to  a  very  high- 
class  male  and  the  production  in  the 
hatching  time  would  come  only  in  hands 
of  those  owners  who  had  donated  birds  to 
this  group.  The  chicks  were  all  to  be 
pedigreed,  became  outright  property  of 
the  co-operating  parties,  but  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  these  would  be  subjected 
next  Fall  to  an  inspection  of  a  judge 
from  the  club  to  weed  out  seconds.  As 
can  be  readily  understood  this  plan  called 
for  a  good  co-operative  spirit  and  left  no 
room  for  the  selfish  individual.  However, 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  plan  went  over 
in  tine  shape,  and  every  bird  the  club 


asked  for  was  turned  over  to  them.  Last 
Summer  was  the  first  one  that  this  work 
was  carried  on  and,  as  can  be  expected, 
it  gave  solid  results  to  every  party  of  the 
group.  I  regret  it  very  much  that  the 
ocean  parts  me  from  this  group  of  breed¬ 
ers.  I  am  a  member,  too.  of  this  club 
but,  with  the  herring  pond  between, 
there  is  no  chance  of  taking  an  active 
part  in  this  movement,  even  if  I  had  a 
bird  up  to  this  high  standard. 

It  will  take  a  number  of  years  before 
we  can  breed  Barnevelders  and  keep  the 
hands  in  the  pocket,  but  when  finished 
we  will  have  created  a  breed  which  will 
be  recognized  as  a  world  breed.  Here  in 
America  we  are  working  for  the  better 


Barnevelder  also  very  hard  and  continu¬ 
ally  make  headway,  be  it  slow.  The  breed 
can  stand  the  American  climate  very  well 
and  retains  its  characteristics.  AVe  have 
customers  on  the  sea  coast  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  as  well  as  on  the  Colorado  Rockies, 
and  in  both  latitudes  they  remain  the 
typical  Barnevelder.  Only  a  few  cus¬ 
tomers  reported  a  total  failure  of  their 
trial  and  in  these  cases  it  proved  that  the 
birds  stayed  rather  small  and  never 
reached  their  standard  weight  of  about 
five  pounds  as  pullet  and  six  pounds  as 
hen.  This  might  be  a  result  of  some 
local  cause  in  rearing  or  the  result  of  late 
hatching.  Where  the  Barnevelder  breed 
develops  somewhat  slower  than  most  me¬ 
dium  heavy  breeds  and  will  need  about 
six  months  to  reach  the  laying  stage,  I 


have  found  that  late  hatching  should  be 
discouraged.  As  to  uniformity  we  have 
to  keep  on  selecting  for  years  to  come. 
The  breed  is  now  almost  10  years  in  ex¬ 
istence  and  that  is  too  short  a  span  of 
time  to  think  that  we  can  mate  every¬ 
thing  that  is  raised  and  expect  a  uniform 
offspring. 

This  past  year  the  Barnevelders  made 
a  good  account.  Their  eggs  were  paid  for 
with  the  highest  quotation  in  New  York 
all  Summer.  Their  broilers  topped  all 
other  breeds  on  the  Chicago  market  (as 
reported  to  me  by  an  Indiana  Barnevelder 
breeder).  At  the  Purdue  University  egg 
show  they  could  win  a  sweepstake  ribbon, 
and  at  an  eastern  fair  the  Barnevelder 
eggs  entered  on  the  egg  show  of  that  fair 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  eggs 
which  had  to  be  cut  in  points  for  being  of 
oversize  that  they  were  disqualified  for 
prize.  I  prefer  to  call  this  a  distinction 


for  the  judge  penalized  every  egg  over  20 
ounces  per  dozen.  I  would  have  felt 
ashamed  of  my  Barnevelders  if  their  eggs 
had  escaped  this  punishment. 

HERMAN  BENNINK. 


Large  Poultry  and  Fruit 
Farm 

In  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  November  7,  page 
10S,  is  a  very  interesting  article  on 
turkeys. 

Near  Reading,  at  Fritztown,  (Sinking 
Spring)  Berks  Co..  Pa.,  Walter  Scliearer 
has  a  fruit  farm  of  several  hundred  acres, 
lie  also  specializes  in  the  raising  of 


chickens,  ducks  and  turkeys  in  quantity. 

I  am  sending  some  pictures  of  his 
turkey  range  and  thought  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  readers  to  know  that  he 
raised  a  flock  of  7.700  turkeys  for  market 
in  1931.  These  turkeys  are  divided  into 
a  number  of  units  and  are  a  wonderful 
sight,  all  mammoth  bronze  (page  50). 

The  annual  production  of  Mr. 
Sehearer’s  farm  is:  ducks,  75.000 ;  pullets. 
8.000 ;  turkeys,  7,700;  apples,  20,000 
buliels  john  rick. 


Glass  Substitutes  for 
Poultry  Houses 

Under  the  general  heading  of  “Glass 
Substitutes  With  a  Wire  Base"  many  col¬ 
leges  are  recommending  the  use  of  glass 


substitutes  in  poultry-house  construction. 
Some  of  these  State  colleges  in  the  East 
are  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  the  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Cornell  University 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  New 
York,  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  and  the  New  Hampshire  College 
of  Agriculture. 

These  materials  have  many  features  in 
comparison  with  ordinary  glass  and  play 
a  definite  part  in  successful  poultry 
keeping.  One  of  their  outstanding  char¬ 
acteristics  is  the  transmission  of  the 
ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun.  Ordinary 
glass  bars  out  these  beneficial,  vital  rays, 
which  have  been  shown  materially  to  in¬ 
fluence  chick  growth,  hatchability,  egg 
production  and  general  health  of  the  flock. 

As  a  practical  window  material  for 
poultry  houses  these  glass  substitutes  are 
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ideal,  being  light  in  weight  and  easy  to 
install  in  window  openings  of  any  size.  A 
pair  of  shears,  a  few  tacks  or  staples  and 
a  hammer  are  all  the  tools  necessary  In 
install  the  Cel-O-Glass.  It  admits  an 
abundance  of  light,  is  water-proof,  will 
not  break  and  is  easy  to  clean.  The  egg- 
laying  contests  of  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  are  using  this  material. 

These  glass  substitutes  during  the  past 
few  years  have  steadily  been  improved  in 
quality.  Longest  life  is  assured  with  in¬ 
stallations  on  frames,  hung  in  a  vertical 
position.  These  frames  should  be  hinged 
at  the  side  to  swing  in  and  to  the  side  of 
the  building  or  at  the  top  so  that  they 
will  swing  in  and  up  under  the  roof  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  months  when  ventilation 
is  desired. 

All  the  windows  of  the  poultry  houses 
on  my  farm  are  equipped  with  this  ma¬ 
terial.  The  frames  slide  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  openings.  When  not  in  use 
they  slide  down  into  a  box  arrangement 
just  under  the  opening.  Many  of  the 
frames  are  now  five  years  in  use  and  are 
still  in  perfect  condition,  w.  H.  allen. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  lecturer  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  represented 
that  organization  at  President  Hoover’s 
national  conference  on  home  building  and 
home  ownership,  recently  held  in  the  new 
Department  of  Commerce  building  at 
Washington. 

Hon.  John  N.  Garner,  the  new  Speak¬ 
er  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington,  recently  paid  a  high  tribute 
to  the  Grange.  Here  is  what  Senator 


Wayne  County.  Pa.,  first  official  300-egg 
hen,  having  laid  300  eggs  averaging  24 
ounces  per  dozen  in  365  consecutive  days, 
under  Pennsylvania  State  Record  of  Per¬ 
formance  (R.  O.  P. )  supervision.  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorn  bred  and  owned  by 
Homestead  Poultry  Farm,  Honesdale,  Pa. 
Photograph  was  taken  last  November  as 
she  was  about  to  enter  trapnest. 

Garner  thinks  of  this  great  fraternitv : 
“During  my  service  in  Congress  I  have 
come  into  frequent  contact  with  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  National  Grange. 
America’s  oldest  general  farm  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  Grange 
seeks  to  promote  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number,  and  that  it  stands  for 
all  that  is  best  in  the  affairs  of  our  rural 
life.” 

The  Massachusetts  State  Grange  is 
waging  a  campaign  for  biennial  sessions 
of  the  State  Legislature  of  the  Bav  State, 
in  the  interest  of  economy.  A  "referen¬ 
dum  is  proposed  to  determine  the  popular 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  changing  from 
annual  to  biennial  sessions  of  the  law 
makers. 

A  county  conference  of  farmers,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Jefferson  County  Pomona 
Grange  of  New  Y'ork  State,  was  recently 
held  in  Watertown  to  study  the  tax  sit¬ 
uation  and  to  endeavor  to  obtain  relief 
from  the  present  burdensome  situation. 
The  conference  was  called  by  County 
Deputy  George  E.  Merrill. 

M  atertown  Grange  No.  7,  one  of  the 
pioneer  Granges  of  the  Empire  State,  re¬ 
cently  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  its  three 
members  who  have  been  members  of  the 
order  for  more  than  50  years.  This 
Grange  was  organized  in  1873. 

I  rary  Mills  Grange,  of  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  a  committee  with  the 
significant  title  of  “The  Beggars’  Com¬ 
mittee.”  Evidently  it  is  an  efficient  or¬ 
ganization,  as  it  turned  into  the  Grange 
treasury  during  the  past  year  $280.  Nor¬ 
folk  Grange  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  N. 
Y.,  celebrated  the  New  Year  by  initiating 
a  class  of  27  candidates  at  its  session  of 
Jan.  2. 

But  few  changes  were  made  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  at  its  last  session  in  its 
constitution  and  by-laws.  There  was  a 
slight  modification  made  in  the  section 
governing  the  election  of  Grange  officers 
and  their  installation.  States  which  de¬ 
sire  may  elect  in  November  and  install  as 
soon  after  as  practicable.  Unless  State 
Granges  make  this  change  the  regular 
Grange  elections  will  be  held  in  December 
and  the  officers  installed  at  a  regular  or 
special  meeting  in  January,  or  as  soon 


This  shows  our  winning  pen  of  White  Plymouth  Rocks  at  Storrs.  1930-31.  Record. 
2,070  eggs.  2,105  points. — e.  a.  hirt,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 


Part  of  a  shipment  of  20  cockerels  imported  from  Tom  Barron  last  September. 
These  cockerels  are  all  pedigreed  birds  from  some  of  Barron’s  best  matings.  All  of 
the  20  birds  will  be  used  in  my  1932  matings. — R.  t.  ewing,  Atlantic,  Pa. 
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after  as  possible.  The  changes  made  in 
the  National  Grange  by-laws  must  be 
ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  State 
Granges  to  become  effective.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  made  a  ruling  at  its  last 
session  which  makes  it  necessary  for  a 
Grange  to  notify  its  State  Master  before 
it  can  legally  surrender  its  charter. 

Twenty-six  State  Granges  have  ratified 
the  action  of  the  National  Grange  at  its 
Rochester  session  in  1930,  which  author¬ 
izes  the  executive  committee  of  a  State 
Grange  to  appoint  a  temporary  represen¬ 
tative  to  attend  the  National  Grange  ses¬ 
sion,  in  case  the  regular  State  Master  is 
unable  to  attend. 

The  library  of  William  Saunders,  the 
first  Master  of  the  National  Grange,  has 
been  presented  to  the  Grange  and  has 
been  installed  in  the  Washington  office  of 
the  National  Grange.  The  gift  was  made 
by  Miss  Belle  Saunders,  daughter  of  the 
illustrious  pioneer  Master.  Mr.  Saunders 
was  also  one  of  the  seven  founders  of  the 
order.  It  is  proposed  to  use  this  library 
as  a  nucleus  of  a  larger  library,  to  be 
kept  at  the  Washington  Grange  head¬ 
quarters. 

A  New  Type  of  Storage 
House 

Apple-growers  fall  into  three  classes. 
The  man  who  raises  a  few  apples  for 
home  use  and  may  sell  a  small  surplus  to 
his  neighbor;  the  man  who  has  quite  a 
large  orchard  with  an  annual  crop  of  1,- 
000  or  more  bushels,  and  the  corporation 
orchard  with  manger,  field  hands  and  the 
very  best  of  equipment.  A  storage  house 
is  not  needed  for  the  first  class,  is  needed 
by  the  second  class,  and  is  a  necessity  for 
the  third  class. 

I  fall  naturally  into  the  second  class 
with  my  500  trees.  When  my  apples  are 
ripe,  every  other  man  in  the  community 
who  raises  apples  has  them  for  sale  also. 
We  compete  with  each  other,  flood  the 
local  markets,  must  take  whatever  the 
buyer  offers,  or  see  our  apples  rot  or 
freeze.  A  storage  house  is  a  prime  neces¬ 
sity  if  we  wish  to  hold  our  apples  until 
the  market  is  cleared  of  the  rush,  until 
prices  rise  to  a  profitable  figure,  until 
there  is  sufficient  demand  to  warrant  our 
fixing  the  price  instead  of  allowing  the 
buyer  to  dictate.  My  young  trees  are  not 
yet  in  full  bearing,  but  they  will  be  with¬ 
in  a  few  years,  so  I  have  been  looking  in¬ 
to  the  storage-house  problem. 

Until  the  other  day,  my  investigation 
of  storage  houses  led  to  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
couragement.  They  were  marvels  of  ef¬ 
ficiency,  constructed  on  scientific  lines, 
were  everything  that  a  storage  house 
should  be,  but  they  ranged  well  up  into 
the  thousands  in  price  and  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  think  in  terms  of  hundreds  and 
not  many  of  them  either.  There  was  no 
use  expecting  to  satisfy  an  appetite  for 
fried  goldfish  and  canary  bird  eggs  with 
a  diet  of  salt  pork  and  boiled  potatoes. 
Unless  I  miss  my  guess,  there  are  other 
readers  who  are  in  my  fix,  desiring  to 
build  a  storage  house  for  apples  but  are 
short  on  cash.  Well  then,  here  is  some 
good  news. 

I  went  to  visit  a  melon-grower  to  find 
out  how  he  raised  such  extra  fine  mel¬ 
ons,  and  got  the  surprise  of  my  life  when 
he  casually  mentioned  that  he  had  20 
acres  of  apples  and  had  built  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  storage  house.  Melons  were  forgot¬ 
ten  while  we  looked  over  that  house. 
Here  was  the  solution  of  my  problem  of 
how  to  build  a  storage  house  which  would 
keep  apples  in  fine  condition  all  Winter, 
yet  be  inexpensive  in  construction. 

That  house  was  30x60  feet,  with  eight- 
foot  ceiling,  had  a  capacity  of  3,000  bush¬ 
els  in  bushel  baskets,  and  4,000  in  crates. 
It  had  been  in  use  five  years  and  had 
stood  the  test  of  away  below  zero  weath¬ 
er  and  roaring  blizzards  with  never  a 
frozen  apple.  It  was  built  on  level 
ground.  The  others  were  all  built  in  side- 
hills  after  a  lot  of  excavation,  and  had 
three  sides  protected  with  earth — and  the 
only  material  used  was  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  cheap  2x4's  and  sheets  of  Gelotex. 
A  foundation  wall  of  concrete  was  laid 
but  that  cost  but  little  as  it  was  only  six 
inches  wide  and  extended  only  a  foot  in 
the  ground.  The  frame  was  constructed 
with  the  2x4's  spaced  correctly  and  the 
sheets  of  Celotex  nailed  on  both  outside 
and  inside.  Thus  there  was  a  double  wall 
and  a  dead  air  space  which  kept  out  the 
cold  and  damp.  The  roof  was  made  the 
same  way  with  the  joints  tarred.  The 
ceiling  was  of  the  same  material,  leaving 
another  dead-air  space  overhead.  And  the 
total  cost  including  a  carpenter's  wages 
was  under  .$700.  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
there  was  a  small  sorting  and  packing 
room  attached  to  one  end  with  plenty  of 
window  light  but  no  windows  in  the  main 


house.  Ventilation  was  provided,  with 
openings  near  the  bottom  and  two  venti¬ 
lating  chutes  extending  through  the  roof. 

I  could  readily  see  that  any  dimension 
was  available,  so  that  the  house  could  be 
constructed  cheaper  yet  if  smaller.  A  sec¬ 
tion  could  be  built  to  hold  1.000  bushels 
and  then  other  sections  added  as  needed. 
Here  is  a  storage  house  which  meets  the 
needs  of  the  small  grower  with  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  at  a  cost  well  within  his 
budget.  With  such  a  house,  we  shall  not 
have  to  scrape  and  save  for  years  to  get 
enough  to  build  a  storage  house  or  go 
deeply  into  debt  to  build  one. 

1  can  readily  see  that  a  small  house  of 
this  type  would  be  useful  for  storing  po¬ 
tatoes  or  root  crops  especially  where  a 
cellar  cannot  well  be  built  on  account  of 
water  and  lack  of  drainage  facilities.  Old 
timers  will  remember  the  root  cellars 
which  our  fathers  built,  by  putting  up  a 
low,  log  wall,  pole  or  plank  roof  and 
covering  the  whole  thing  with  soil,  but 
those  cellars  would  be  too  warm  for  ap¬ 
ples  and  besides  were  short  lived  as  the 
plank  and  logs  rotted  quickly. 

This  man  had  an  acetylene  lighting 
system  in  his  house  and  had  extended  a 
pipe  to  the  storage  house  so  he  had  light 
with  which  to  work,  but  I  should  think 
that  small,  double  windows  might  be  used. 
There  was  the  one  drawback  that  all 
crates  and  bushels  had  to  be  carried  in 
and  out  but  that  is  not  serious  for  the 
comparatively  small  grower.  When  I 
build,  if  I  do,  it  will  be  a  house  of  this 
type  as  frankly  it  will  be  the  only  one 
I  can  afford  and  I  am  not  alone  in  that 
you  may  be  sure. 

Each  Fall  it  has  been  noticeable  that 
apples  glutted  the  market  with  only  the 
very  best  selling  at  all,  and  those  so  low 
that  they  hardly  paid  cost  of  production 
let  alone  a  profit.  The  B  grade  sold  be¬ 
low  cost  of  production  ;  the  C  grade  ut¬ 
terly  unsalable.  Cider  apples  sell  local¬ 
ly  at  18  cents  a  hundred  pounds  at  the 
vinegar  factory  which  just  about  pays 
low  wages  for  picking  them  up  and  truck¬ 
ing  them  to  the  factory.  The  price  on 
these  has  not  changed  for  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  each  midwinter,  and 
especially  towards  Spring,  there  has  been 
a  local  demand  for  apples  at  a  good  price, 
with  so-called  cooking  apples  selling  quite 
well  and  eating  apples  being  as  high  as 
three  to  ten  cents  and  even  higher  for  ex¬ 
tra  good  ones.  Obviously  a  storage  house 
will  pay  unless  the  first  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  so  large  that  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment  and  depreciation  eats  up  the  profit. 

I  could  not  even  dream  of  building  the 
one  which  cost  over  $5,000,  although  I  in¬ 
spected  it  with  great  interest.  Neither 
could  I  build  the  all  concrete  one  with  a 
first  cost  of  $2,000,  as  here  the  cost  had 
been  kept  down  by  using  the  gravel  dug- 
out  when  the  sidehill  was  excavated,  and 
I  have  neither  sidehill  nor  gravel  on  my 
place.  The  ravine  is  too  far  back  to  use 
and  the  road  back  often  impassable  in 
Winter.  I  write  this  for  the  man  who  is 
in  the  same  boat  and  hope  it  helps  him. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  L.  B.  reber. 


Obituary. — Julius  Rosenwald  head  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  died  in  his  Chicago 
home  January  6,  aged  69.  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
wald  was  born  in  Springfield,  Ill.,  where 
his  father  was  a  storekeeper.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  began 
his  business  life  at  16.  He  entered  the 
clothing  business  with  another  man,  and 
one  of  their  principal  customers  was  R. 
W.  Sears  of  Chicago,  founder  of  the 
Sears  Roebuck  concern  in  which  Mr. 
Rosenwald  was  to  rise  to  riches.  Mr. 
Sears,  a  former  station  agent  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  was  selling  so  much  of  Mr.  Rosen- 
wald’s  output  by  mail  that  the  mail  order 
business  itself  began  to  appeal  to  the 
clothing  maker.  He  obtained  a  chance  to 
buy  into  the  Sears  concern  with  another 
man,  each  subscribing  $35,000  in  1895. 

The  additional  $70,000  capital  financed 
an  expansion  of  business,  and  in  1896  Mr. 
Rosenwald  transferred  his  entire  activi¬ 
ties  to  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  His  $35,000 
grew  in  a  little  more  than  thirty  years 
to  more  than  $150,000,000.  No  other 
capital  went  into  the  concern  except  from 
profits.  Due  largely  to  a  policy  which 
Mr.  Rosenwald  originated,  the  “money- 
back -if-not-satisfied'’  guarantee,  sales 
jumped  from  $11,000,000  a  year  in  1900 
to  more  than  $50,000,000  in  1906,  crossed 
the  $100,000,000  mark  in  1914  and  be¬ 
came  $270,000,000  in  1927.  Mr  Rosen¬ 
wald  was  deeply  interested  in  all  hu¬ 
manitarian  movements,  and  during  his 
lifetime  he  gave  over  .850,000,000  to  edu¬ 
cation  and  charity.  He  gave  generously 
to  institutions  designed  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  colored  people,  to  colleges  and 
schools,  and  to  many  Jewish  organiza¬ 
tions.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow,  two 
sons  and  three  daughters. 


Popcorn  Candy 

Stir  and  cook  two  cups  of  light  brown 
sugar  until  melted  and  slightly  darker 
in  color ;  then  add  two  tablespoons  of 
dark  molasses  and  two  tablespoons  of 
butter.  Cook  to  the  bard-ball  stage,  250 
degrees  and  pour  over  two  quarts  of 
freshly  popped  corn.  Mix  well,  smooth 
out  until  the  desired  thickness,  lay.  on 
buttered  plate  and  when  firm  break  into 
irregular  pieces. 
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BANK  BY  MAIL! 

Why? 

The  answer  will  be  found  in  our  booklet 

“ Banking  by  Mail** 

Send  for  your  copy. 

THE  SCHENECTADY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

State  and  Clinton  Streets 
Schenectady,  N.  Y, 


HARDY 

ALFALFA 

Grimm  -  Northern  Grown 

and  hardy  ordinary  Alfalfa.  Cheapest  in  years. 
Our  prices  especially  low.  Write  for  quotations 
on  it  and  all  other  field  seeds.  Above  all  ask 
for  a  free  copy  of  Scott’s  Seed  Guide,  which 
tells  “How  to  Know  Good  Seed.” 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  532  We  Pay  the  Freight  Marysville,  Ohio 


“ALDRICH  EVERBEARING" 

Most  productive  and  beautiful  etraw- 
’berry.  Produced  $1,600  to  the  acre.  We 
are  headquarters  for  all  new  and  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shruos, 
Roses,  Plants,  Vines;  also  Dwarf 
Fruit  Trees.  40th  year.  Catalog  free. 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES 
Box  251  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Is  Your  Income  Satisfactory? 

Mr.  Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  build  permanent 
profitable  business  selling  Whitmer  Quality  Household 
necessities  to  friends.  Experience  unnecessary.  We 
teach  you  free.  Many  Whitmer  dealers  make  $50  up 
weekly.  Write  today  for  Farmers’  Evei  y-Day-Pay-Day- 
Plan. 

The  H.  C.  Whitmer  Co. 

109-F  Market  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GALVANIZED  SHEET  STEEL 

Save  money  by  buying  direct.  All  gauges  in  stock. 
Send  for  stock  list  and  prices. 

Brooklyn  Steel  Co.,  337  Kent  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRICITY 

for 

BEGINNERS 

By  EDWARD  H.  THOMAS 

A  non-teclmical  de¬ 
scription  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  involved  in  the  use 
of  electricity  that  is 
simplicity  itself. 

Price  $1.50 

sale  by 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Most  Convenient,  Sensible 

Planting  Guide 
Ever  Published! 


Green’s  1932  Catalog,  illustrated  in  natural  colors,  offers 
the  lowest  prices  in  years!  All  the  old  favorites  and  a 
host  of  interesting  new  varieties  in  group  after  group  of 
money-saving  specials !  It’s  the  easiest  catalog  to  read 
and  make  selections  from  you've  ever  seen  ! 

—  ALL  GREEN’S  STOCK  IS  GRADE  "A” 

Same  guaranteed,  strictly  highest  grade  "ap¬ 
proved'’  varieties  upon  which  Green’s  have  built 
their  reputation  for  57  years. 

57TH  ANNIVERSARY  GIFT  OFFER! 

Talisman  or  Climbing  American  Beauty  Rose 
Hushes  given  to  those  who  place  orders  early. 
Details  in  catalog.  Write  for  it  today.  It’s  FREE! 


Chock' 
Full  of 
Honest 


QUICK  PROFITS  FROM 
SMALL  FRUITS 

Special  sections  on  the  op¬ 
portunities  in  small  fruits. 
For  instance,  our  famous  2- 
year  oid  transplanted  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants  bear  the  first 
year  paying  back  the  invest¬ 
ment  and  give  good  profit 
for  years  afterward.  One  of 
our  friends  reports  crop  net¬ 
ting  him  $1,947  from  two 
acre  plot. 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  81  Green  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Bargains 

QUALITY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  187  5 


K  STOKES  NEW 

•  SEED  BOOK 

As  for  50  years  one  of  the  few  important  seed  catalogs  pub¬ 
lished.  Waited  for  by  an  ever-increasing  public,  because  it  is 
interesting  and  authentic, — not  afraid  to  tell  the  weak  as  well 
as  the  strong  points.  The  product  of  a  house  which  believes 
that  quality  is  above  quantity, — that  fewer  but  better  vari¬ 
eties  bring  the  result  the  present  day  gardener  looks  for. 

A  MONEY  SAVING  BOOK 


10%  discount  allowed  on  all  orders  placed  prior  to  February  15, 1932  and  a  further 
discount  for  club  orders.  This  is  the  year  to  make  your  dollar  go  the  farthest. 


Stokes  beautiful  catalog,  in  natural  colors,  offers  a  choice  selection  of  the  very 


best  vegetables  and  flowers. 
In  times  of  stress  there  is 
always  a  sense  of  security  in 
making  ones  own  garden.  A 
half  century  of  satisfaction 
lies  behind  Stokes  Seeds.  Do 
not  fail  to  secure  a  copy  of 
our  1932  seed  book. 


j.. ...... -  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO-- -------- 

\  Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Seed  Growers 

*  Dept.  A,  P.  O.  Box  923  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*  Please  send  your  new  catalog  free. 

i  Name . . . . . 

■ 

J  Address . 
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BOOK 


This  BIG  FREE 
BOOK  is  a  sure 
guide  to  success 
and  PROFIT, 
as  well  as  BIG 
SAVINGS  in 
raisingStraw- 
berries, Rasp¬ 
berries, Black¬ 
berries,  etc. 

end  for 
copy  today. 


GROWING 

Here’s  good  news.  A  FREE  Book  that’s  chock 
full  of  helpful  information  — and  the  greatest 
array  of  fruit  plant  bargains  ever  offered. 

Think  of  it!  From  my  1932  book  you  can  or¬ 
der  choice  stock  from  the  leading  varieties  of 
STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACK¬ 
BERRY  and  others  at  ACTUAL  WHOLESALE 
PRICES— large  or  small  quantities.  You’ll  save 
Yz  to  Yz  and  get  the  finest  plants  money  can  buy. 

All  my  plants  are  bred  solely  for  plant  pur¬ 
poses.  Not  one  i3  taken  from  old  fruiting  beds. 
Y ou  know  you’re  getting  healthy,  vigorous,  sure 
producing  stock  when  you  buy  from  me. 

Clip  coupon.  Send  it  today.  Read  my  book 
before  you  spend  a  single  cent  for  plants. 


ARTHUR  H.  BASS 

MAIL 


Nurseryman 

Bridgman,  Mich. 

~! 

Box  8  ,  Bridgman,  Michigan 


3  Coupon 

i TODAY  Arthur  H.  Dass,  Nurseryman 
b —  o  Bridgman,  Michigan 


3  Send  me  my  copy  of  your  1932  book  on  Berry  I 

intr. 


Growing. 
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low  GOOD  seed 

Write  today  for  Scott’s  Seed  Guide 

Contains  valuable  information  on  all  the 
Clovers,  Soy  Beans,  Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa, 
Pasture  Mixtures,  Corn,  etc.  It’s  the  best 
Seed  Book  we  have  ever  offered.  Tells 
how  to  Avoid  Weeds.  Directs  you  in 
the  way  cf  better  crops  and  greater  profits. 
Tells  you  How  to  Know  Good  Seed. 

John  R.  Liederbacli  of  Pa. 
writes:  “Some  time  ago 
we  received  your.  Seed 
Guide  and  during  odd 
times  have  read  it  with 
interest.  Yon  give  more 
information  on  Field  Seeds 
than  all  other  catalogs 
combined.” 

Y'ou  will  want  this  book. 
One  customer  wrote  that 
it  was  wortli  its  weight 
ill  gold.  A  FREE  COPY 
is  waiting  for  you.  Ask 
for  it  today. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO., 

Box  1212  Marysville,  Ohiot 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
New  Lower  Prices. 
Townsend’s  20th  Century  Catalog. 
Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
and  truthfully  describes 
the  most  up-to-date  varie- 
!  ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  blackberries,  Grapes, 
'etc.  This  valuable  Book  isFnSE 
—SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 
names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
coupon  for  n. 00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vino  St„  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

P»y  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
[  l\  I  tells  how.  Describes  best 
4  ***  varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

•72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$2.95  PER  lOOO  AND  UP 

Heavy  rooted.  Hardy,  .Northern  grown 
stock.  Fully  guaranteed.  Buy  direct  from 
us.  Save  money.  Also  full  line  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Bulbs,  Etc.,  at  lowest  prices.  Send 
for  new  catalog.  It's  FREE. 

.N.Rokely  &  Son.Box  10  Bridgi.ian.Mich 


Grow  Strawberries 

To  pay  off  that  mortgage  or  buv  a 
home  or  perhaps  a  car.  Thousands 
are  doing  it;  why  not  you !  W e  sell 
the  best  plants  that  can  be  grown, 
at  reasonable  prices.  Our  Berry 
Book  gives  lots  of  helpful  infor¬ 
mation.  It’s  free.  Your  copy  is 
today. — address 
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American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postDaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 
(SlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllimilllllllllllllllV 


Flowers,  Shrubs  and  Other 
Ornamentals 

Dahlias  from  Seed 

Now.  while  the  gorgeous  pageant  of 
Autumn  flowers  is  fresh  in  our  minds,  is 
the  time  to  put  a  memorandum  for  the 
Spring  of  1932  in  our  garden  books ;  or¬ 
der  Dahlia  seed. 

Many  of  us  who  love  gardening  spend 
a  large  share  of  the  long  Winter  months 
studying  seed  catalogs  and  our  never- 
quite-completed  garden  plans.  We  will 
move  this  oi;  divide  that,  and  simply 
must,  we  decide,  try  some  of  the  tempt¬ 
ing  novelties.  One  of  my  own  good  in¬ 
tentions  that,  so  to  speak,  never  bloomed, 
was  to  try  growing  Dahlias  from  seed, 
and  tli£  success  in  this  line  of  two  friends 
has  renewed  my  interest  in  the  project. 

M  allcing  through  the  lovely  gardens 
of  these  two  busy  young  dentists  I 
marveled  at  the  love  of  flowers  that 
produced  such  an  effect  of  natural 
harmony,  and  all  accomplished  by  their 
own  planning  and  labor.  Roses,-  small 
fruit,  annuals  and  perennials,  pool  and 
rockery,  so  well  arranged  that  there  was 
no  appearance  of  crowding.  The  garden 
was  built  around  an  irregular  sweep  of 
beautifully  kept  grass  and  its  smooth 
green  gave  a  sense  of  space  and  peace. 

The  Dahlias,  a  glowing  rainbow  of  col¬ 
or.  occupied  a  plot  across  the  back  of  the 
garden,  and  they  must  have  been  well 
suited  in  the  location  for  if  size  of 
flower  and  strength  of  plant  counts  -in 
Dahlia  growing  they  surely  qualified. 
Many  plants  were  six  feet  high,  and  the 
stalks  were  as  thick  as  a  young  sapling. 

Mixed  seed,  cactus  and  decorative  pro¬ 
duced  them ;  there  were  blooms  of  perfect 
type  in  each  class,  as  well  as  attractive 
variations.  There  were  lovely  yellows, 
ranging  from  cream  to  deep  coppery 
shades ;  many  lavenders,  orchids  and 
pinks,  a  huge  snow-white,  and  a  cactus 
of  an  iridescent  silvery  pink  was  out¬ 
standing  in  its  beauty. 

Rather  a  novelty  was  a  light  yellow 
banded  through  each  petal  with  soft  car¬ 
mine.  which  gave  it  when  observed  from 
a  little  distance  a  soft,  coppery  sheen. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  won  a 
blue  ribbon  at  our  local  flower  show  in 
September.  It  was  of  the  informal  deco¬ 
rative  shape.  The  color  was  almost  be¬ 
yond  faithful  description,  hut  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  classed  as  peach.  The  center  had 
the  color  and  texture  of  dark  peach-red 
velvet  which  paled  towards  the  tips  of 
the  petals.  This  perfect  flower  held  up 
on  its  strong  bronze-green  stem,  and 
framed  in  healthy  leaves  of  the  same 
shade,  was  a  picture  which  many  re¬ 
turned  to  admire  again  and  again  during 
the  days  of  the  show. 

Perhaps  someone  would  like  to  know 
just  how  these  Dahlias  were  grown.  The 
seeds  we’re  started  in  flats  in  the  house 
about  April  1.  In  this  locality  tender 
plants  cannot  be  put  out  until  the  last 
week  in  May  or  the  first  in  June;  the 
ground  must  be  thoroughly  warm.  These 
little  seedlings  were  large  enough  then, 
and  were  set  and  staked  while  young. 
Regular  cultivation  was  about  the  only 
attention  they  recived,  except  disbudding 
to  produce  some  of  the  larger  blooms. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa.  ellin  brown. 

Iris  Culture  and  Propagation 

Will  you  give  the  propagation  and  cul¬ 
ture  of  Irises?  I  have  some  seed,  and 
wish  to  try  my  luck.  When  is  the  proper 
time  to  plant  the  seed?  a.  k. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Irises  like  an  open  sunny  situation ; 
fioine  of  them  will  endure  partial  shade, 
hut  the  bloom  is  poor  without  sun.  'While 
a  rather  moist  rich  loam  is  the  best  me¬ 
dium,  we  often  see  Irises  blooming  freely 
in  light  soil,  where  they  have  plenty  of 
sunshine.  Good  drainage  is  essential,  ex¬ 
cept  for  those  varieties  that  are  naturally 
bog  plants.  Garden  Irises  are  best  plant¬ 
ed  in  August  and  September,  or  any  time 
soon  after  blooming  is  over. 

Irises  are  usually  propagated  by  divis¬ 
ion.  but  they  grow  readily  from  seed.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  sow  the  seed  as  soon 
as  it  is  ripe,  in  any  well-worked  garden 
soil.  Sow  in  drills  %-in.  deep,  and  firm 
the  soil  over  the  seeds.  Sometimes  it  will 
germinate  in  about  three  weeks,  but  it 
may  not  do  so  until  the  following  Spring, 
and  some  seed  may  lie  in  the  ground 
without  showing  until  another  season. 
Some  growers  think  it  better  to  stratify 
the  seed,  if  it  is  not  sown  until  Spring. 
The  seedlings  are  treated  like  any  others 
in  being  given  clean  culture,  and  trans¬ 
planted  when  large  enough  to  handle  con¬ 
veniently. 

Dahlia  Storage 

The  only  satisfactory  way  I  have  found 
is  to  place  the  clumps  as  they  come  from 
the  garden  in  boxes  that  are  about  eight 
inches  deep,  one  layer  to  a  box’.  Fill  in 
and  cover  with  garden  soil  or  sand  (sand 
preferred).  When  the  filling  becomes 
very  dry,  dampen  with  water,  which  will 
be  about  twice  during  the  time  roots  are 
in  storage  if  the  room  is  a  dry  one.  Keep 
in  a  c-ool  place.  I  leave  stalks  on  clumps 
about  12  in.  long ;  have  wooden  tags  at¬ 
tached  to  each,  with  a  number.  I  make 
a  list  of  numbers,  showing  name  and 
color,  for  use  at  planting  time.  f.  o.  s. 

New  Bedford,  Pa. 


At  a  wedding  in  Kansas  the  guests 
threw  wheat  at  the  married  pair  instead 
bf  rice.  We  understand  the  throwing  of 
old  shoes  was  omitted,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  occupied  at  the  time  by 
feet. — Spokane  Spokesman-Review.  ' 


Have  A  Good  Garden  This  Year ! 


Thousands  of  gardeners,  both  for  the  home  and  market,  insure 
good  results  by  planting  only  Harris’  Northern  Grown  Seeds. 

YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON  HARRIS’  SEEDS.  We  take  the  greatest  pains 
to  give  you  the  finest  seed  grown;  seed  that  will  produce  vegetables  which 
are  uniformly  true  to  name  and  of  the  highest  quality.  Furthermore — 

The  germination  test  is  marked  on  each  package.  You  don’t  have  to 
guess  how  thick  to  sow  Harris’  Seeds. 

Whether  you  grow  for  the  market  or  your  own  table,  try  these  varieties  : 

Pritchard’s  Scarlet  Topper  Tomato — Brilliant  red  throughout, 
thick  flesh,  finest  quality. 

Golden  Gem  Sweet  Corn — The  earliest  sweet  corn  of  excellent 
quality. 

Tendergreen  Beans — Round  podded  stringless  of  finest  quality. 

Tendersweet  Carrots — The  finest  flavored  carrot  we  have  ever 
tasted. 

Delicious  Muskmelon — Early, -.good  size  and  truly  delicious. 

Quality  Squash — Unsurpassed  for  high  quality. 

SEND  FOR  HARRIS’  1932  CATALOGUE  TODAY!  IT’S  FREE! 

You  will  find  in  it  a  whole  lot  of  good  gardening  information,  full 
descriptions  of  the  varieties  above,  as  well  as  of  many  other  new  and  im¬ 
proved  kinds  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for 
special  Market  Gardener’s  and  Florist’s  List. 


CERTIFIED  FARM  SEEDS 

Our  crops  of  oats,  barley  and  seed  potatoes  are  all  inspected  and  certified 
by  the  New  York  State  Seed  Improvement  Association.  This  insures  pure 
seeds,  free  from  disease  and  of  the  highest  quality. 

- - -  ■  - - -  -  -  ■ 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.  Inc.  MOK.EPB.F2rM  Coldwater,  N.Y. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  BEST 
Trees,  Shrubs.  Plants 

’  Roses,  perennials,  rhododendrons, 
bulbs,  etc.,  to  beautify  your  home 
and  make  your  orchard  and  garden 
profitable.  New  shrubs,  roses  and 
rare  varieties.  5  8  years  devoted 
to  growing  the  best  at  surprisingly 
low  prices.  Buy  direct.  Write  for 
1932  catalog.  Free! 

Woodlawn  Nurseries.  880  Garson  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Grow 


Every  year  Burpee’s 
Annual  Garden  Book 
is  awaited  with  special 
interest  for  it  is  al¬ 
ways  a  source  of  new 
and  interesting  information  as  well  as  being  the  world’s 
greatest  garden  guide.  The  1932  Bool;  is  now  ready. 
It’s  FREE.  Write  for  it  today.  It  describes  alt  the 
best  vegetables  and  flowers  including  117  NEW  varie¬ 
ties.  Best  quality  seeds  as  low  as  five  and  ten  cents  a 
packet.  Hundreds  of  pictures.  Planting  information. 
Luther  Burbank  said:  ‘Your  catalog  is  a  gem.  1 
always  refer  anyone  asking 
for  seeds  to  your  firm  as  I 
consider  your  house  the  most 
reliable  retail  house  in  the 
world.’’  Write  today  for 
your  free  Book.  If  you 
send  10  cents  we  will  send 
you  a  regular  35  cent 
packet  of  the  beautiful 
new  Marigold  Guinea 
Gold. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

250  Burpee  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


Also  helpful  hints  for  early 
craps  nnd  highest  yield,  in¬ 
cluding  number  of  days  from 
planting  to  maturity.  Invalu¬ 
able  for  successionplantings. 

Write  now  to  t lie  “old  reliahle 
seed  house,”  for  this  new  1932 
Book  of  Maule’s  tested,  guaran¬ 
teed  seeds.  Then  you’ll  have 
beautiful  flowers  and  fin- 


Wm.  Henry  Maule,  549  Maule  | 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Name . I 

St.  or  R.  D . 1 

r  .  TT,,,  lv,/  P.O.  and  Stata . * 

for  it  TODAY/. _ J 
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FLOWER  SEED  CATALOG  WITH 
VALUABLE  REBATE  COUPON 

New  low  prices.  148  pages  offer¬ 
ing  many  new,  quality- grown 
vegetable  seeds.  Many  new 
varieties  of  Flower  Seed3  and  plants. 

Freely  illustrated  ...  16  pages  in 
full  color.  Send  now  for  your  copy  and  Free  rebate 
coupon,  good  for  25e  on  your  first  purchase  of  $2 or  more. 
Write  for  your  copy  today,  to 

THE  TEMPLIN  BRADLEY  COMPANY  WM 

57  2  3  Detroit  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio  H| 

•  vision's  GIANT 

K9  OXHEART 

HeW  TOMATO 

The  big  tomato  everybody 
is  talking  about.  Giant 
of  them  all,  yet  perfect 
in  form  and  quality. 
A  single  fruit  makes  a 
platterful  of  enormous 
slices — thick,  tender — 
almost  seedless.  Truly 
delicious  in  its  refresh¬ 
ing  mild  flavor.  Or¬ 
der  now  from  the 
orig’nl  introducers. 
Pkt.  20c  postpaid . 

17  D  1717  ^ew  Complete  Garden  Catalog  for  1932 
U  |\  r.  r.  —  shows  all  worth  while  sorts  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Write  for  it  today. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 

32  East  Spring  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


ICKS 


Garten  snor'd!  Guide 

Choice  new  varieties,  old  favorites,  and 
all  about  growing  them.  Rare  colors, 
giant  sizes.  New  low  prices,  many  money 
saving  special  offers. 

Exquisite  flowers,  tasty  vegeta¬ 
bles— the  finest  seeds,  plants  and 
bulbs,  tested  and  guaranteed. 

America’s  oldest  mail  seed 
house  nnd  foremost  Aster  ^ 
specialists.  ^ 

At  LEFT:  Vick’s  Famous 
Rochester  Aster,  largest, 

-  most  gorgeous  grown. 

These  new  1932  Books  are  going  g 
fast — write  for  yours  today! 

Special  reward  for  early 
orders. 

_ J:ree 


1  JAMES  VICK.  180  Pleasant  St. 
Rochester,  N.  V.  “The  Flower  City " 

Send  me  this  Free  Book. 

Name . 
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KELLYS’ 

CERTIFIED 

TREES 

At 

Reduced 
Prices 


Successful  orchardists  every¬ 
where  buy  Kellys’  trees  re¬ 
peatedly. 

You  are  doubly  protected  by 
the  True-to-Name  seal  of  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association. 

Write  for  our  new  1932  economy  plan 
catalog  which  permits r  us  to  sell 
at  greatly  reduced  prices 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
325  Cherry  St.,  Dansvilte,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


ALONE  Y’S 

GUARANTEED 
APPLE  TREES 


BARGAINS  IN 

mcintosh  apples 

Profitable,  McIntosh 
Apples  bear  heavily, 
ship  perfectly,  bring 
big  prices. 

All  Certified 

1  and  2  year  trees. 
McIntosh  and  more 
than  50  other  stand¬ 
ard  varieties.  Guaran¬ 
teed  healthy,  true-to- 
name  at  cut-rate 
prices. 

1,000  Bargains 

Catalog  lists  Pears, 
Peaches,  Apples,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Grapes,  Ber¬ 
ries,  Roses,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Ornamentals— 
everything  for  orchard 
and  garden — 1,000  bar¬ 
gains.  New  Spring 
Catalog  tree  upon 
request. 

Big  Discounts  lor  Early  Orders! 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

166  Main  Street  (Since  1881)  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


BUDDED  on  FRENCH  SEEDLINGS 


t  FRUIT 

SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS-ORNAMENTALS 

0>f\nf  REDUCTION  from  1931  prices  in  most 
OM  /O  varieties.  Guaranteed  stock,  harm 
Flowers  and  Garden  Seeds.  We  have  500,000  fruit 
trees, evergreens, shade  trees,  etc.  New-  « 
est  varieties.  Get  free  1932  catalog.  Lists  E 
everything  for  garden,  farm  and  lawn.  Write 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  II,  Geneva.  Ohio 


Trees  For  Spring  Planting 

Including  all  the  new  and  better 
varieties  of  apples, peaches,  pears, 
plums,  and  cherries.  Millions  of 
l  strawberry  plants,  grape  vines, 
raspberry  and  blackberry  plants. 
Shade  trees,  evergreens,  roses, 
shrubbery.  Unusual  fine  stock.  Re- 
_  _  duced  prices.  Spring  catalog  free. 

BOUNTIFUL  RI0GE  NURSERIES,  BoxY,  PRINCESS  ANNE,  MD. 

West  HillNurseries 

Box  9.  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  500  Varieties  Fruit 

and  OruamentalTrees. Shrubs, etc.  State  inspected. 
Guaranteed  true-to-name,  size  and  Quality  ren-e- 
sented.  Our  56th  year.  CATALOG  FKEE. 


'Rose,  Guide  Free 


Complete  book  on  rose  culture,  illustrating 
Pingee  Roses,  famous  80  years.  Other  desir¬ 
able  flowers  for  homes.  Low’  nrices.  It’s  FREE. 

Dingee&  Conard  Co.,  Box  195,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
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Truslow  Poultry  Farm 

This  plant,  at  Chestertown.  Md.,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  oldest  commercial  poultry 
plant  in  the  country,  is  this  year  cele¬ 
brating  its  50th  anniversary.  In  referring 
to  this,  Mr.  Neal  Truslow  says : 

Our  business  was  started  at  Northport, 
L,  I.,  in  1882.  Wm .  H.  Truslow,  my 
father,  who  died  several  years  ago, 
.started  his  poultry  career  in  1871  but 
did  not  go  into  the  poultry  business  ex¬ 
clusively  until  1S82. 

This  farm  specializes  in  White  Leg¬ 
horns  for  eggs  and  Barred  Ilocks  for 
broilers. 


The  Wild  Rock  Garden 

Even  if  rocks  in  your  locality  do  not 
cost  more  than  wheat,  as  they  do  in  Iowa, 
the  cost  of  plants  for  a  good-sized  rock 
garden  is  considerable.  Nature,  however, 
is  keeping  open  a  continual  free  offer. 
Using,  the  wild  flowers  of  your  vicinity, 
you  can  have  as  fine  a  rock  garden  as 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  187  exquisite  varieties  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  4o  lllus- 

The'f  a  mousses  ut  i  f  ul  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  beautitiers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  $1.  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  KaUiamier,  Macedon,  ,\.  T. 

-ARDY  ALFALFA  SEED,  $5.00;  Grimm 
_ __  Alfalfa.  $8.00;  White  Sweet  Clover,  $.1  OO:  lied 
Clover,  $9.50:  Alsike,  $8.50.  All  50  lb.  bushel.  Return 
seed  if  not  satisfied.  GEO.  BOWMAN,  Concordia.  Kansas. 

SEED  OATS 

ENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in 
iltivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
ith  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per 
leasured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality.  You  should  by 
II  means  try  these  oats.  Get  our  exceptionally  low 
rices.  Also  Barley.  Soy  Beans.  Seed  Com.  Alfalfa, 
tedium  Red.  Mammoth,  Alsike.  Sweet  Clover.  Timothy 
eed  and  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples 
nd  prices. 

HE0.  BURT  &  SONS.  Box  65,  Melrose,  Ohio. 

Beautiful  Rose  Free 

end  me  addresses  of  3  of  your  friend  <  who  own  their 
omes.  1  want  to  mail  them  my  special  (mu  priced  list 
f  the  best  growing  things.  For  this  favor  I  will  mail 
ou  in  good  season  a  splendid  2  year  Climbing  Rose 
ush  and  my  bargain  list  free.  Address 
2.  H.  BURSON,  Clifton,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 
(For  48  years  a  widely  Known  Nurseryman) 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 


you  have  room  for;  particularly  the 
maidenhair,  the  little  oak  fern,  and  near 
the  pool  the  fragile  bladder  fern  and  the 
bulblet  bladder  fern,  both  of  which  will 
flourish  in  the  niches  between  the  rocks ; 
if  your  garden  is  large,  the  tall  ostrich 
fern  is  magnificent. 

Note :  If  the  garden  is  open  to  the 
wind,  don't  use  the  large  ferns;  they 
won’t  stand  being  beaten. 

Violets. — Flowers  late  Spring — excel¬ 
lent  near  the  pool. 

H epa t i ca . — Early  Spring. 

Cranesbill  or  Herb  Robert  (Geranium 
Robertianum).  —  This  is  the  smaller 
cranesbill ;  it  has  fine  foliage  and  lav¬ 
ender  purple  flower  all  Summer.  If  your 
garden  is  large,  use  also  the  large  cranes¬ 
bill  or  wild  geranium. 

Partridge-berry  or  Squawberry. — At¬ 
tractive  evergreen  small  vine  with  white 
blossoms  and  red  berries. 

Moccasin  Flower  or  Lady-slipper. — 
Late  Spring;  one  of  our  wild  orchids. 
Both  the  pink  and  the  yellow  are  beautiful 
and  exotic ;  the  pink  wants  very  loose 
soil,  with  plenty  of  evergreen  needle 
mould. 

Harebell  (Campanula  rotundifolia) . — 


Breeding  Pen  on  Truslow  Farms,  Chestertown,  Md. 


anyone,  and  one  which  is  more  intimately 
interesting. 

One  of  the  fundamentals  of  a  good 
rock  garden  is  to  keep  plenty  of  rocks 
visible.  The  first  rock  garden  I  ever  had 
was  splendid  from  April  through  June. 
But  about  the  first  of  July  the  rocks 
began  to  get  covered  up,  and  by  the  first 
of  August  they  were  as  hard  to  find  as 
trees  in  downtown  New  York.  To  pre¬ 
vent  this,  use  plenty  of  rocks,  not  too 
many  plants,  and  keep  the  plants  you 
have  put  in  trimmed  back. 

Don’t  try  to  prevent  it  by  sticking  your 
rocks  straight  up  in  the  air.  This  is  the 
worst  fault  of  the  amateur  rock  gardener. 
Study  natural  outcrops  of  rock  and  fol¬ 
low  nature’s  method,  which  is  to  slant 
the  rocks  in  the  air  just  enough  to  catch 
the  rain  and  hold  it  for  a  long  time  in 
their  crevices.  The  proper  place  for  a 
rock  garden  is  on  a  slopea  the  steeper  the 
better.  If  you  must  use  a  level  plot,  dig 
it  out  and  build  it  up  into  irregular  levels. 
Sink  a  pool  below  the  natural  ground 
leve1.  Have  rock  walls  or  paths  leading 


Summer ;  this  graceful  little  plant  will 
grow  from  the  slightest  crack  of  earth 
between  two  rocks,  and  needs  very  little 
water. 

Saxifrage. — Spring ;  its  little  spikes  of 
white  are  fine  in  the  niches  of  rock  over 
the  pool. 

Wild  Iris.— Spring ;  a  clump  beside  the 
pool  is  attractive. 

Trillium. — Early  Spring;  particularly 
the  great  white  Trillium. 

Shady  or  Sunny  Section 

Columbine. — The  wild  red  and  orange 
one  is  particularly  good  for  rock  garden 
work  ;  it  will  grow  out  of  niches  between 
rocks ;  it  should  be  transplanted  when 
small. 

Foam  Flower  or  False  Mitrewort. — An¬ 
other  indispensable  plant  for  rock  gar¬ 
dens  ;  masses  of  fine  white  flowers  in 
late  April,  and  attractive  foliage  all 
Slimmer ;  will  grow  any  place. 

Bunchberry  (Cornus  Canadensis). — 
White  flowers  in  May  and  very  attrac¬ 
tive  red  berries  in  August. 
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Truslow  Laiging  Houses,  Equipped  with  Shenandoah  Ventilation 
Fountains  and  Jarneswaij  Trap  A  cuts. 


and  Water 


down  to  the  pool.  Use  the  earth  from 
the  pool  excavation  to  build  up  a  higher 
mound  in  another  part  of  the  gai'den  and 
wall  up  this  higher  mound  with  rocks. 
You  can  make  a  concrete  pool,  or  simply 
set  an  old  wooden  tub  into  the  ground. 
A  few  goldfish,  or  if  you  want  to  be 
thoroughly  native,  a  few  bullheads  from 
a  neighboring  pond,  will  make  the  pool 
interesting  and  keep  mosquitoes  from 
breeding  in  it. 

It  is  better  for  the  pool  to  be  in  par¬ 
tial  shade,  for  the  water  will  not  be¬ 
come  scummy  so  quickly  and  will  need 
changing  less  often.  If  possible,  arrange 
the  garden  so  that  the  pool  part  is  in 
the  shade  and  the  higher  part  in  full 
sun.  Then  yon  can  take  advantage  of 
both  the  shade-loving  and  sun-loving  wild 
plants  that  nature  has  to  offer. 

Here  are  brief  notes  on  the  plants  you 
can  set  into  it. 

Shady  Section 

Ferns. — Any  of  them,  and  as  many  as 


Wild  Asters. — Late  Summer  and  Fall 
— either  the  wood  asters  or  some  of  the 
field  asters ;  they  are  tall  and  must  be 
kept  in  the  background. 

Sunny  Section 

Moss  Phlox  (Phlox  subulata).  — 
Spring;  a  low  rock  and  ground  cover 
with  masses  of  pink  flowers. 

Thyme. — Summer  ;  another  good  ground 
and  rock  cover. 

Butter-and-eggs  or  Toadflax. — Summer, 
and  if  cut  back  after  first  blooming, 
again  in  Fall. 

Stonecrop  or  Live-forever. — Interesting 
foliage  and  magenta  flower  heads  in  late 
Summer  and  Fall. 

Pearly  Everlasting. — Good  foliage  in 
Summer  and  flowers  in  Fall. 

Polypody  Fern.  — A  little  fern  that 
will  flourish  on  rocks  in  full  sunlight. 

For  the  Pool  Itself 

Arrowhead. — Summer. 

White  Arum  or  Wild  Calla. — Late 
Spring.  (Continued  on  Page  57) 
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now  to  pi 

TREES,  SHRUBS 
FRUITS  and 
ROSES  / 


It  ever  a.  better 
time  to'VLan.t • 

This  spring  will  be  the  most  favor¬ 
able  time  in  years  to  beautify  your 
grounds  or  to  plant  an  orchard  .  .  . 

The  choicest  nursery  grown  trees, 
shrubs,  and  roses  are  available  in 
good  quantities  and  may  never  be  so 
low  in  price  again.  The  best  way  to 
assure  the  success  of  your  planting  is 
to  write  or  consult  a  nurseryman  or 
his  representative  immediately.  He 
will  be  glad  to  assist  you. 

SEND  TODAY 

for  FREE  booklet  “How  to 
Plant  the  Home  Grounds.” 

Another  book,  “How  to 
Make  an  Outdoor  Living 
Room,”  is  sent  for  10c. 

NATIONAL  HOME  PLANTING  BUREAU 

(.S' ponsored  by  the  A  merican  Association  of  N urserymen) 

823  Union  Bank  Building,  Davenport,  Iowa 


ISBELL'S 

NEW 

Seed  Annual 


Your  Garden  will  produce  better  qual¬ 
ity  vegetables  and  finer  flowers — at  no 
greater  cost— whenyou  plant  ISBELL’S 
Northern  Grown  Seeds.  Write  today 
for  a  copy  of  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual— it  is 
brimful  of  useful  information— over  400  true- 
to-nature  illustrations  — 28  pages  in  natural 
colors.  Tells  how  and  when  to  plant.  Quotes 
direct-from-grower  prices  on  flower,  vege¬ 
table  and  field  seeds.  It’s  Free.  Write  today. 
ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers 
161  Mechanic  St.  (20A)  Jackson,  Mich. 


Gaud  Seeds 

Sure  Producers  of  Quality 
Vegetables  and  Flowers 

Tested,  new  crop  seeds,  grown  from  finest 
selected  stocks  — sure,  vigorous  producers. 
For  62  years  Shumway’s  Seeds  have  sold  at 
very  reasonable  prices  and  have  always 
"  given  the  desired  results.  Extra  packages 
sent  free  for  trial  with  each  seed  order. 
FREE!  Write  today  for  large  illustrated 
catalog  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 
146  South  First  Street  Rockford,  Illinois 

RED 

CLOVER 

Positively  home  grown  seed  from  sections  where 
the  hardiest  clover  is  raised.  Carefully  selected. 
Thoroughly  cleaned  over  our  own  mills.  Scott’s 
seed  is  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Write  for  quo¬ 
tations  on  Red  Clover,  Alsike,  Mammoth  and  all 
other  field  seeds.  Prices  lowest  in  our  history. 
Above  all  ask  for  a  free  copy  of  Scott’s  Field 
Seed  Guide,  (72  pages)  which  tells  "How  to 
Know  Good  Seed.” 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  612  IVe  Pay  the  Freight  Marysville.  Ohio 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$3.00  per  1,000  and  up.  including  Premier.  Dun¬ 
lap,  Gibson,  Pearl,  Cooper,  Washington  and  the 
new  Blakemore,  also  Mastodon  Everbearers. 

CHIEF  and  UTHAMSHSI 

Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Asparagus,  Shrubs,  Bulbs. 
Highest  Quality  guaranteed.  Reduced  Prices. 
Catalog  Free. 

Westhauser  Nurseries,  (R5),  Sawyer,  Michigan. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Millions  of  NEW  LAND 
PLANTS  at  $2.50  per 
1,000.  L.  Roderick,  of 
Pa.,  says  “The  20,000  Premier  plants  were  better  than 
I  bought  elsewhere  at  *2  00  more  per  1,000.”  All  the 
best  varieties.  Catalog  free.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20, 
Showell,  Md.  “Perdue’s  New  Land  Plants  are  Better.” 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Healthy,  new  ground  plants  grown  on  our  own  farm. 
Catalog  free.  SEW  TROY  NURSERY,  Iloi  4,  New  Troy,  Midi. 
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Recollections  of  a  New 
England  Childhood 

Part  IV 

[These  recollections,  started  last  year 
by  Mrs.  Eastman,  are  here  continued.] 
The  gardens  of  our  minds  are  wreathed 
with  dark  green  ivy  vines; 

The  flowers  that*  bloom  so  brightly  here 
bloom  brighter  in  our  minds  ! 

It  seems  that  I  was  already  rhyming 
thus  crudely,  at  the  age  of  11,  a  truth 
that  grows  steadily  upon  us  as  we  grow 
in  years  and  the  eternal  landscape  of 
youth  is  mirrored  more  and  more  clearly 
upon  the  inner  eye.  I  can  see  our  van¬ 
ished  childhood  home  as  it  were  in  the 
finder  of  a  Camera,  with  every  charm 
heightened,  each  brilliant  color  intensified 
The  weather-beaten  old  Dutch  farmhouse, 
sitting  close  to  the  ground  as  brown 
mother-bird  on  nest,  is  mantled  and  all 
but  hidden  in  a  dense  mass  of  Virginia 
creeper. 

“Before,  the  maples  guard  our 
privacy, 

And  lilacs  tremble  with  their  but¬ 
terflies” — 

above  a  flight  of  steps  that  gleam  im¬ 
maculate  in  their  setting  of  jade-green 
turf.  I  can  still  see  our  little  maid  on 
her  knees,  with  her  bucket  of  soapy  wa¬ 
ter,  scrubbing  the  marble  slabs  that  it 
was  mother's  pride  to  maintain  in  all 
their  pristine  beauty.  On  the  shady 
north  terrace  swings  a  gay  tasseled  ham¬ 
mock.  in  that  day  something  of  a  rarity, 
and  below  it  a  white  marble  urn  filled 
with  scarlet  sage.  Still  farther  down  is 
the  pear  orchard,  bounded  by  a  low  stone 
wall,  now  a  running  flame  of  nasturtiums. 

Truth  to  tell,  those  two  gaunt  lilac 
bushes  on  either  side  the  hooded  front 
door,  and  a  patch  of  old-fashioned  day 
lilies  of  incredible  vitality,  were  doubt¬ 
less  coeval  with  the  house,  sole  relics  of 
the  universal  craving  for  beauty  on  the 
part  of  an  earlier  mistress  !  Mother  re¬ 
garded  them  as  deplorably  “common,” 
much  preferring  her  formal  garden  filled 
with  exotic  beauties — Gladioli,  Fuchsias 
and  heliotrope,  geraniums,  lemon  verbena 
and  foliage  plants.  She  used  to  say  she 
would  have  the  lilacs  cut  down,  but  we 
children  begged  that  they  might  be 
spared,  for  we  loved  them  dearly !  As 
for  those  lush,  tawny  lilies  we  made 
“churns”  of  the  fat,  elongated  buds. 

To  the  right  of  the  flower  garden  lay 
the  old  well  with  its  pump  and  well 
house,  which  latter  afterward  became  a 
playhouse  for  us — a  delightful  surprise 
to  greet  our  convalescence  from  the 
dreaded  scarlet  fever — and  still  later  was 
attached  to  the  sunny,  south-facing  din¬ 
ing-room  and  fitted  with  glass  to  contain 
mother’s  cherished  house  plants.  Beyond 
the  high-bush  cranberries  whose  fruit  was 
prized  both  by  the  birds  and  ourselves,  a 
fine  mountain  ash  laden  with  coral  clus¬ 
ters  and  rows  of  currant  bushes,  an  excel¬ 
lent  vegetable  garden  extended  to  the  ap¬ 
ple  orchard  planted  by  my  father,  which 
supplied  us  in  abundance  practically  the 
year  round,  from  lied  Astrachans  in  July 
to  the  last  mellow  russets,  enjoyed  late 
in  the  following  May. 

A  shallow  entry  faced  the  modest  front 
door  with  its  brass  knocker,  and  here, 
above  a  wicker  couch,  hung  the  some¬ 
what  wistful  motto  of  the  house  : 

“Hath  Not  Old  Custom  Made  This  Life 
More  Dear  Than  That  of  Painted  Pomp?" 

In  our  eyes,  it  were  rank  heresy  to 
doubt  it,  and  if  mother  sometimes  "per¬ 
mitted  herself  to  regret  urban  elegance, 
urban  sophistication,  we  children  felt  sure 
that  our  father  harbored  no  such  uncer¬ 
tainties.  A  visitor  of  50  years  ago 
amusingly  exemplifies  the  indifference  of 
that  period  to  what  we  should  now  ad¬ 
mire  as  authentic  “early  American.” 

“The  house,  which  is  perhaps  a  cen¬ 
tury  old,”  he  writes,  “gains  a  bizarre  ef¬ 
fect  under  the  trappings  of  today.  The 
portieres  and  other  felicitous  touches  in 
the  new  manner  of  decoration  prettily 
brighten  and  civilize  the  barbaric  gross¬ 
ness  of  the  fireplaces,  closets  and  beams 
that  should  be  small,  and  the  window- 
panes  and  the  like  that  might  so  much 
better  have  been  large!”  , 

In  the  principal  upstairs  chamber  with 
its  own  tiny  fireplace  —  to  us  a  proud 
apartment  —  I  seem  to  see  the  dear 
mother  lying  in  bed,  languidly  stretch¬ 
ing  out  a  white  arm  to  exhibit  a  round 
downy  head  and  small,  wrinkled  counte¬ 
nance  close  beside  her.  I  never  cared 
greatly  for  dolls,  but  it  seems  that  at  the 
age  of  three  there  was  one  battered  and 
all  but  indestructible  favorite.  My  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  new  baby  was  handed 
down  in  the  family  as  an  excellent  joke. 
“Is  it  rubber?”  I  innocently  inquired, 
quite  unaware  that  the  Fates  had  just 
granted  to  me  my  one  and  inseparable 
companion  throughout  our  growing-up 
time.  Two  years  later,  the  longed-for  son 
was  still-born,  and  I  was  permitted  to 
gaze  with  childish  awe  upon  the  tiny 
waxen  form,  lying  in  a  coffin  for  cradle." 

The  little  sister  who  made  her  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  family  when  I  was  seven 
was  considered  too  young  to  be  admitted 
into  our  secret  society  of  two,  and  I  fear 
that  a  gap  of  seven  years  between  her 
birth  and  that  of  a  brother  left  her 
stranded  for  a  time  upon  a  small  island 
of  her  own.  A  demure,  self-contained, 
fair-haired  slip  of  a  girl,  I  think  of  her 
as,  above  everything  else,  defensively  de¬ 
termined  to  be  different — a  determination 
at  that  time  chiefly  expressed  in  the  de¬ 
clared  resolve  never,  never  to  write  any 
poetry  !  For  that  was  becoming  a  regular 
habit  among  us — you  might  almost  call  it 


an  hereditary  vice  ! 

Hidden  away  in  an  old  account  book  of 
my  father’s  I  find  this  penciled  bit  of 
fooling,  simply  inscribed  : 

FOR  ROSE 

When  a  narrow  path  from  wood  to  door. 
Swept  half  clean,  makes  a  good-sized 
ball, 

If  an  acre  of  snow  were  used,  I'm  sure 
You  couldn't  climb  to  the  top  at  all ; 
And  suppose  some  moonlight  night,  alas! 

The  wind  should  rise  and  forget  to  fall 
And  carry  the  snow  in  a  gathering  mass, 
And  make  you  a  most  tremendous  ball. 
It  would  take  the  sun  a  year,  or  more, 
Merely  to  melt  the  crust  on  top, 

And  all  the  neighbors  would  scrape  and 
bore 

On  a  flight  of  stairs  that  would  never 
stop ; 

You  could  climb  way  up  in  the  tallest  tree 
And  look  on  the  dazzling  crystal  wall ; 
With  a  hundred  ladders,  you  couldn’t  see 
The  top  of  the  great,  tremendous  ball, 
l’ou  could  dig  for  a  week  of  sultry  days 
And  not  get  half  to  the  center  then.” 
At  this  point  the  writer's  imagination 
flagged — or  perhaps  it  was  merely  time  to 
do  the  chores !  Unquestionably,  we  were 
a  family  of  scribblers,  tossing  off  rhymes 
grave  or  gay  upon  the  slightest  provoca¬ 
tion,  and  always  sure  of  an  audience. 

We  were  never  sent  to  the  district 
school  a  mile  or  so  away,  but  studied  our 
lessons  at  home  with  mother  and  rarely 
had  an  opportunity  of  mingling  with 
other  children.  Perhaps  my  attitude  on 
such  occasions  may  be  inferred  from  a 
letter  thanking  a  dear  friend  for  the  gift 
of  a  book,  when  I  was  nine  years  old. 
“Shawl-Straps,”  I  wrote,  “came  safely 
to  hand,  and  was  received  as  we  were  on 
our  way  to  a  family  dinner  at  Grandpa’s. 
I  enjoyed  dipping  into  it  occasionally 
that  day,  when  the  children  were  amus¬ 
ing  themselves  with  something  else !” 
Really,  our  little  circle  was  wonderfully 
self-contained  in  those  days.  I  can  dis¬ 
tinctly  remember  thinking  that  the  moun¬ 
tain  ridge  over  which  the  sun  rose  di¬ 
vided  the  world  in  half,  so  that  when  it 
was  day  on  our  side  it  was  night  on  the 
other ! 

No  doubt  it  was  inevitable  that  little 
bells  should  chime  sweetly  in  my  ears 
from  veriest  infancy.  Unconsciously 
imitative  it  must  have  been,  yet  rhyming 
seemed  to  me  as  spontaneous  as  speech— 
it  was  only  to  string  childish  fancies  on 
measured  bars,  like  daisies  on  a  slender 
green  chain  !  Vaguely  I  recall  crooning 
them  over  to  myself,  before  it  had  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  to  commit  them  to  odd 
scraps  of  clean  wrapping-paper  or  the 
backs  of  used  enevlopes — for  those  were 
the  days  of  genuine  thrift,  when  bits  of 
string  were  saved  religiously,  and  hand¬ 
made  newspaper  spills  served  to  econo¬ 
mize  sulphur  matches. 

When  the  sister  nearest  in  age  prompt¬ 
ly  developed  a  parallel  tendency,  “The 
Child’s  Monthly  Gem”  was  invented  and 
laboriously  printed  by  hand,  as  a  conve¬ 
nient  vehicle  for  these  irrepressible  out¬ 
pourings.  Dora  may  have  been  as  much 
as  five  when  she  contributed  the  lines  ol 
“Sailor  Catching  Flies”  of  which  I  re¬ 
call  only  the  first : 

“Sailor  lies  on  the  dining-room  floor, 
And  the  bleak  winds  bitterly  roar 
Just  outside  the  dining-room  door!” 
It  was  at  about  this  time  that  I  one 
day  pricked  up  my  ears,  as  children  will, 
half  hearing  through  my  play  what 
my  mother  was  saying  so  earnestly  to  a 
visiting  aunt.  It  seemed  that  auntie 
glanced  at  me  out  of  the  corner  of  an 
eye,  shrugged  a  skeptical  shoulder  and 
laughed  incredulously. 

“Judge  for  yourself,  then,”  said  mother. 
“Come  here,  Elaine.  Don’t  you  want  to 
make  up  a  poem  for  your  auntie?  To¬ 
day,  you  know,  is  her  birthday  !” 

Charmed  with  the  notion,  I  collected  a 
stub  of  pencil  and  scrap  of  paper  and  dis¬ 
appeared,  to  look  dreamily  out  of  the 
window  in  search  of  an  “inspiration.”  It 
came  at  once,  in  the  shape  of  the  rhymed 
history  of  a  pea.  Both  women  laughed 
heartily  when  I  read  my  production 
aloud,  breaking  off  to  console  me  as  soon 
as  it  appeared  that  my  feelings  were  go¬ 
ing  to  be  hurt. 

“Very  nice,”  mother  hastily  commend¬ 
ed.  "Only,  dear,  it’s  not  a  birthday 
poem,  exactly,  is  it?  There  isn’t  a  word 
about  your  auntie  !” 

“Oh !"  I  exclaimed,  enlightened.  “I 
can  do  that,  too !” 

I  ran  off  again  and  shortly  re-appeared 
with  some  lines  beginning  more  appro¬ 
priately  : 

Oh.  darling  Auntie  Ella, 

May  your  sweet  days  be  long, 

For  they -are  full  of  comfort, 

Of  sunshine  and  of  song  ! 
and  ending  in  a  somewhat  premature 
vision  of  heavenly  joys  that  brought  the 
ready  tears  to  her  eyes — 

And  touch  the  harps  of  glory 
V  ith  those  white  hands  so  fair — 

As  a  little  girl,  I  cherished  an  extrava¬ 
gant  admiration  for  the  large,  white,  well- 
kept  hands  of  our  relative  from  the  city. 

ELAINE  GOODALE  EASTMAN. 


Propagating  Black  Raspberries 

I  would  like  to  know  when  to  bend 
down  black  raspberries  to  start  new 
plants.  N  L 

Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 

The  plants  themselves  indicate  when 
they  are  ready  to  root,  as  the  canes  will 
bend  over  if  given  opportunity  until  they 
touch  the  ground  and  root  of  their  own 
accord,  unless  blown  about  bv  the  wind 
or  moved.  In  this  locality  it  ‘is  likely  to 
be  around  the  middle  of  August 


New 


c  Plants 
sJ  To  Try 

forOn/yJKft 


EMPIRE! 

STATE  — 
that’s  the 

name  of  Kellogg’s  New  Wonder  Straw¬ 
berry.  It’s  a  brand  new  variety  — •  never  offered 
before.  We  have  the  only  plants  in  America.  We 
have  been  testing  it  for  two  seasons  and  it  produces 
the  most  perfect  and  magnificent  berries  we  have 
ever  seen.  It’s  a  real  “knockout”.  It  is  a  big 
-easy  to  grow — produces  big  attractive  berries  that 
bring  top  market  price.  To  introduce  this  New  Wonder  Berry  we  will  send  you  5  plants 
to  test  in  your  own  garden  for  only  10c.  Act  quickly — 
don’t  wait,  be  one  of  the  first  to  raise  this  big  delicious  out¬ 
standing  new  variety.  But  whether  you  order  the  5  plants 
or  not,  be  sure  to  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 


Frank  E.  Beatty,  Pres. 

sturdy,  hardy,  deep-rooted  plant 


Get  My  FREE  Book  of  Bargains 

Kellogg’s  new  1932  Berry  Book  is  filled  with  the  biggest  money¬ 
saving  Bargains  ever  offered  by  Kellogg.  Many  Special  Berry  Garden 
Collections  and  Acre-Plots  at  cut  prices.  A  $12.45  Garden  for  only 
$5.00 — another  $11.85  value  for  $6.85.  Tells  how  to  get  your  own 
strawberries  without  cost — how  you  can  grow  them  for  market 
and  make  big  profits. 

Shows  the  world’s  best  berries  in  full  natural  colors,  Summer  and 
Fall  Strawberries — Raspberries — Blackberries — Grapes — Asparagus 
— Gladioli  Bulbs— Trees — Shrubs— Roses — Vines  and  a  large  choice 
of  perennial  flowers,  all  at  special  bargain  prices.  Send  the  coupon 
below  for  this  FREE  Berry  Book. 


Bgrdin 

Beery 
Boole 


nmol 


$500.00  to  $1200.00  Profit  Per  Acre 

This  may  seem  like  a  lot  of  money  to  make  from  a  single  acre  —  but  you  can  do  it  with  Strawberries  if 
you  have  the  right  plants  and  the  right  method  of  growing  them.  My  FREE  Book  tells  all  about  the 
Thorobred  Plants  that  produce  profits  like  these. 

Here  is  what  one  Illinois  man  writes: 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  check  for  $104.75  for  this  spring’s  order.  I  harvested 
between  16  and  17  thousand  boxes  last  year.  I  have  nothing  but  Kellogg's  plants, 
will  try  and  set  an  acre  every  year. — George  C.  Rutzen,  Harvard,  Illinois. 

This  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  similar  profit  reports,  but  you  will  find  many  of  them  in  the  New  Berry 
Book.  More  than  100,000  folks  have  sent  for  my  FREE  Book  and  learned  how  to  make  these  big  berry 
profits.  It’s  easy,  when  you  know  how — and  Kellogg’s  Berry  Book  tells  you  how. 


Send  f  or  These  BigBargain  Offers 

6  gorgeous  i  aa 

GLADIOLI  lUt 


Fine  Blooming  Size  Bulbs 

Just  to  introduce  Kellogg’s  many 
Big  Bargain  offers  on  Flowers,  Shrub¬ 
bery,  Fruits  and  Berries,  we’ll  send 
you  6  of  our  special  big  gorgeous 
gladioli  and  our  New  1932  Catalog  of 
Bargains  for  only  10c  postpaid.  6  choice 
big-flowering  glads;  all  different  colors. 
A  real  60c  value  anywhere.  Our  price 
only  10c  postpaid.  Order  from  this  ad 
— stamps  or  coin. 

Big  Bargains  for  30 

Here  are  some  more  bargains  you  AmV  ■>  Jf 
can  order  direct  from  this  ad. 

This  is  Kellogg's  Bargain  Year  and  we  are  offering  Bargains 
such  as  were  never  offered  before.  Remember,  every  plant 
offered  by  Kellogg  is  a  QUALITY  plant.  If  it  is  sold  by 
Kellogg,  you  know  it  is  the  “finest  of  the  fine.” 

See  These  $1.00  Bargains 

12  Kellogg’s  CUTHBERT  Red  Raspberry  Plants. .  .$1.00 
25  Kellogg’s  Pedigreed  WASHINGTON  Asparagus 

Plants .  1.00 

4  Baby  Evergreen  Trees;  4  yrs.  old .  1.00 

6  Regal  Lily  Bulbs .  1.00 


The  King  of  Everbearers 

The  amazing  Everbearing  Straw¬ 
berry:  Mammoth  in  size:  Mammoth 
In  yield.  Fruits  3  months  after  plant¬ 
ing  and  continues  fruiting  until  late 
fall.  Another  big  crop  the  following 
summer.  Still  another  crop  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fall.  3  big  crops  in  18  months. 
My  FREE  Book  quotes  bargain  prices 
on  Kellogg’s  Thorobred  MASTODON 
Plants.  Send  for  the  book.  It's  FREE. 


Summer  and  Fall  $  ^OO  Send  for  My  FREE  Book 
Strawberry  Garden  ^  sr! 


Four  choice  varieties — 25  plants  of  each — 100  plants  in 
all  for  only  $2.00!  This  amazing  offer  is  a  regular  $3.40 
value.  This  garden  of  100  plants  will  furnish  the 
average  family  with  all  the  delicious  strawberries 
they  can  use. 


post  card  will  bring  you  my  Big 
Bargain  Berry,  Fruit  and  Flower  Book — 
FREE.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

f™  FREE  BOOK  COUPON - 1 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box2 119,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.  J 


Big  Variety  Strawberry  Garden 
—$12.45  Value  Only  $5.00 

25  plants  of  each  of  Kellogg’s  14  varieties  — 
350  plants  — all  for  only  $5.00.  These  and 
hundreds  of  other  bargains  are  all  shown  in  my 
New  1932  Bargain  Book.  Be  sure  to  send  for  it. 


Name. 


Address 


I 

- I 

Town.... - state _ ■ 

•  y°,J  wish  to  order  any  of  the  Special  Bargains  offered  i 
in  this  advertisement,  write  your  order  on  a  plain  sheet  of  ■ 
paper  and  enclose  with  remittance  with  this  coupon. 
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ON  A  FEED  SACK 
MEANS 

THE  GREATEST 
POSSIBLE  PROFIT 
OYER  FEED  COST 
TO  DAIRYMEN- 
POULTRYMEN  AND 
HOG  RAISERS 


Once  in  a  cow’s  stomach — or  a  chick¬ 
en’s  crop— a  feed  is  on  its  own !  Its 
price,  the  tag  on  the  bag  it  comes  in 
— count  for  nothing.  To  put  it  plainly: 
Once  eaten,  a  feed  either  performs 
...  or  it  fails! 

Results  and  only  results  have  put 
Larro  Feeds  at  the  top  of  the  heap. 
True,  we  talk  big  about  Larro — about 
Larro  Research  Farm — about  all 
factors  which  help  make  Larro  best. 
But  when  you  cut  right  down  to  the 
bone,  Larro  Feeds  lead  because  they 
perform  with  bigger  profits!  Ounce 
for  ounce  or  ton  for  ton,  there’s  simply 
more  profits  for  the  feeder  built  into 
Larro  Feeds. 

With  1932  opened  up  before  you, 
resolve  to  make  it  pay  you  full  profits. 
You  work  as  hard  feeding  inferior 
feeds  as  you  do  feeding  Larro.  But 
Larro  pays  you  full  time — while 
inferior  feeds  cut  your  pay!  Think  it 
over.  Will  you  make  1932  "come 
through”  for  you,  or  will  it  be  just 
"so-so”? 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  FEEDS 
THAT  DO  NOT  VARY— FOR 
COWS— POULTRY  AND  HOGS 
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- SELL  YOUR - 

BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  250,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  250.000  readers  about  your  stock 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W. 
30th  St..  New  York  City. 
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150  EGG 

Guaranteed  INCUBATOR 


Freight 
Paid 

East  of 

- —  -  Rockies 

^..ade  of  Calif.  Redwood,  double 
walls,  air  space  between,  double 
glass  doors,  roomy  nursery,  cop- 

- 'per  tanks,  hot  water,  egg  turning 

trays,  complete  with  all  fixtures  directfrom  factory  on 

30  Days' Trial — Money  Back  If  Not  Pleased 

Order  from  this  ad— no  risk—  Largrer  sizes  in  Catalog.  2 
Also  Coal,  Oil  and  Electrio  Brooders. 

•WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD  CO.  Box  42  Racine.Wis. 


iTsT  GOD  LIVER  OIL 

Of  Tested  Vitamin  Potency  and  the  only  Quality,  which 
may  be  fed  safely  to  poultry  aDd  pet  stock. 

5  GALLONS,  $6.75—10  GALLONS,  $13 
Special  Price  for  30  Gallon  Drums 
F.  O.  B.  N.  Y. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
6554  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  X.  Y 


A  Hen’s  “Record  of 
Performance” 

Below  is  shown  a  Rhode  Island  Red 
hen,  owned  by  Homestead  Farms,  New¬ 
town,  Conn.,  and  certificate  showing  her 
record.  G.  C.  Morgan,  of  Homestead 
Farms,  sends  the  following  notes. 

We  are  sending  picture  and  station 
copy  and  record  of  one  of  our  R.  O.  P. 


Ounce  Eggs. 


hens.  This  bird,  2,103,  laid  343-26.6  oz, 
eggs.  This  certificate  needs  a  little  ex¬ 
planation.  We  have'  weighed  all  eggs 


cooking  in  water  bath  injures  the  flavor 
somewhat,  also  the  meat  is  apt  to  fall 
from  the  bones.  Some  of  the  meat  from 
the  bones  was  seasoned,  packed  in  pint 
jars  and  processed  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  then  sealed.  This  was  an  experi¬ 
ment,  and  I  had  not  tried  it  before.  It 
will  make  some  delicious  chicken  sand¬ 
wiches  or  salad  for  a  picnic  next  Summer. 

I  am  always  very  much  interested  in 
the  letters  from  farm  women  and  their 
every-day  doings.  It  is  almost  as  good 
as  a  chat  with  your  next-door  neighbor. 
I  especially  look  for  the  “Tennessee 
Notes,”  and  have  been  tempted  to  write 
Mrs.  D.  B.  P.,  but  do  not  write  much  and 
read  but  little,  as  I  have  very  poor  eye¬ 
sight.  MRS.  o.  c.  G. 


Egg  Pancakes 

Crumb  Pancakes. — Two  cups  sour  milk, 
one-half  teaspoon  soda,  two  cups  stale 
bread  crumbs,  two  eggs,  two  cups  flour, 
two  level  teaspoons  baking  powder,  pinch 
of  salt.  Soak  bread  crumbs  in  the  milk 
over  night,  add  dissolved  soda;  if  one 
has  stale  johnny  cake  a  change  may  be 
made  by  using  one  cup  bread  crumbs 
and  one  cup  johnny  cake  crumbs.  In  the 
morning  add  the  eggs,  well  beaten,  then 
sift  in  the  flour  and  baking  powder.  It 
may  be  that  two  cups  of  flour  will  not  be 
needed  to  make  a  suitable  batter;  use  just 
enough. 

French  Pancakes. — Beat  five  eggs  very 
light,  add  two  tablespoons  of  melted  but¬ 
ter,  I1/-*  pints  of  milk,  and  enough  wheat 
flour  sifted  with  two  teaspoons  of  baking- 
powder,  to  make  a  good  batter.  About  a 
quart  of  flour  will  be  needed.  Melt  a  lit¬ 
tle  butter  in  a  large  frying  pan,  and  pour 
the  batter  into  this.  When  brown  on  one 
side,  turn  carefully  and  brown  on  the 
other.  When  done,  spread  quickly  with 
fruit  jelly,  and  roll  up  as  you  would  a 
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EXTENSION  SERVICE 

RECORD  OF  PERFORMANCE  FOR  POULTRY 

Hbvanccb  Certificate 
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Breeder  _Honie$  t«Ad.  _ 

Official  Band  Number _ £102 


A#e_ 


_ Breed _ _ 

I  T«xr - 


S.S.EhQda  Islud-X 
_ Weight . 


A _ _ 


ilhifl  tB  1 0  (Urrtifo  that  the  following  Trap-Nest  Record  was  made  by  the  birS  bearing  the  above  numbered  band 
under  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  The  Connecticut  Accredited  Record  of  Performance  Poultry  Breeders'  Association. 
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Minimum  Qualification  Requirement— 240  Eggs  in  365  Consecutive  Days 


Dated  at  Storrs,  Connecticut,  this 

5th  day  of _ fioTiphtr - ,1931  ■ 
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trviaor  of  Record  of  Performance 

Li.  2/  i  /u,  22FFL - 

Director  of  the  ExtcD»loo  Service 


trapped  since  January  192S  and  have 
used  this  system  of  recording  eggs  weigh¬ 
ing  from  20  to  29  ozs.  inclusive 
are  recorded  by  pulling  down  the 
last  figure,  that  is  a  25  oz.  egg  is  recorded 
as  a  5,  a  23  oz.  egg  as  a  3  etc.  Eggs 
weighing  less  than  19  oz.  or  30  oz.  or  more 
are  written  down  in  full  figures. 

The  inspector  obtained  the  official 
egg  weights  and  two  unofficial  eggs  last 
December  and  January.  In  all  twelve  eggs 
were  obtained  by  him  during  the  year, 
one  each  in  every  month  of  the  year. 
The  eggs  obtained  by  the  inspector  are 
within  down  in  full  figures  on  the  day 
of  the  month  that  he  trapped  here,  that 
is  January  6  to  February  4,  etc. 

If  this  record  was  converted  into  points 
she  would  have  had  a  record  of  365.9 
points  and  on  the  same  basis  she  laid 
45.73  pounds  of  eggs.  This  is  S  1-3  times 
her  own  weight. 


Canning  Chicken 

I  have  just  been  canning  some  young 
roosters,  both  to  save  feed  and  provide 
feed ;  save  the  corn  and  provide  meat  for 
the  table  on  short  notice.  My  way  is  to 
scald,  pluck,  scrub  with  white  soap  and 
water,  rinse  thoroughly,  cut  in  suitable 
pieces  and  cool  over  night  in  cold  place. 
I  do  not  wash  after  cutting  except  for  the 
upper  backs  and  necks,  and  1  do  not  put 
these  parts  into  cans,  but  cook  till  tender 
and  remove  from  bones,  add  salt,  pepper, 
a  bit  of  finely  chopped  onion  and  some  of 
this  liquor  it  was  cooked  in,  and  put  to 
cool  for  pressed  chicken. 

In  the  morning  I  pack  in  sterilized  jars, 
adjust  rubbers  and  tops,  then  process  for 
three  hours.  I  have  never  had  a  can 
spoil.  I  fill  water  to  the  shoulders  of 
cans  and  cover  the  kettle  or  washboiler; 
thus  the  tops  of  the  cans  are  in  a  hot 
steam.  I  would  like  to  have  a  steam 
pressure  cooker,  as  I  think  the  longer 


sheet  of  music.  Transfer  carefully  to  a 
very  hot  dish,  sprinkle  with  powdered 
sugar,  or  with  powdered  sugar  and 
ground  cinnamon,  and  serve  immediately. 

Yeast  Flannel  Cakes.  —  Heat  a  half 
pint  of  sweet  milk  and  into  it  put  one 
heaping  tablespoon  of  butter,  let  it  melt, 
add  a  half  pint  of  cold  milk  and  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a  half  teaspoon 
of  salt,  two  tablespoons  of  homemade 
yeast,  and  flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Let 
rise  in  a  warm  place  over  night.  Before 
baking  add  the  beaten  whites,  which  have 
been  kept  in  a  cool  place  during  the  night. 
Be  sure  to  make  batter  stiff  enough,  as 
flour  must  not  be  added  after  it  has  risen. 
These  cakes,  half  cornmeal  and  half 
wheat,  are  very  nice. 


Cheese  With  Eggs 

Cheese  Ramekins.  —  Two  ounces  of 
bread  crumbs  boiled  in  one  gill  of  milk : 
to  this  add,  four  tablespoons  of  grated 
cheese,  two  of  melted  butter,  and  stir  over 
the  lire  until  blended.  Take  off  and  add 
the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Beat  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  stiff,  stir  carefully  into  the  mixture, 
and  hake  15  minutes  in  a  quick  oven. 

Cheese  Souffle. — Put  two  tablespoons 
of  butter  in  a  saucepan ;  when  it  melts 
add  one  heaping  tablespoon  of  flour,  stir 
until  smooth ;  add  a  half  cup  of  milk,  a 
saltspoon  of  salt  and  a  saltspoon  of 
paprika;  cook  two  minutes;  add  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  three  egsrs  and  one  cup  of 
grated  cheese,  but  take  it  off  the  lire  just 
before  adding  them,  and  when  you  stir 
them  all  in  well  set  it  away  to  cool.  When 
cold  add  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  the 
eggs,  turn  into  a  buttered  dish  and  place 
immediately  in  the  oven  and  bake  25  or 
30  minutes.  Have  a  folded  napkin  ready 
to  wrap  around  the  dish  and  serve  it  im¬ 
mediately,  or  it  will  fall. 


Maple  Custard  Pie.  —  Line  a  pie  pan 
with  any  good  paste.  For  the  filling  beat 
together  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  and  one 
pint  of  cream  ;  add  one-third  cup  maple 
sugar  shaved  fine.  Stir  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

Lowering  Government  Salaries. — 
Senator  Couzens,  Republican,  of 
Michigan,  suggested  December  30  that 
Congress  cut  the  pay  of  Senators,  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  Cabinet  members  25  per 
cent.  “This  would  not  be  such  a  hard¬ 
ship,  as  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
have  from  six  to  nine  months  free  time 
annually,”  he  declared.  The  suggestion 
was  received  with  interest,  but  ap¬ 
parently  not  with  approbation  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Borah  of  Idaho,  who  has  recommended 
decreases  of  5  per  cent  in  Federal  sal¬ 
aries  between  $3,000  and  $3,000,  10  per 
cent  for  those  from  $5,000  to  $10,000 
and  20  per  cent  for  those  from  $10,000 
up.  Asked  if  this  example  might  not  be 
followed  by  industries,  Senator  Borah 
said  that  industries  already  have  cut 
salaries,  and  added  the  observation  that 
“the  surest  way  to  force  wages  lower 
would  be  to  increase  the  tax  on  indus¬ 
tries.” 

Chicago  Tax  Meddle. — Cook  County 
assessment  rolls  of  192S  and  1929  were 
held  invalid  December  31  by  County 
Judge  Edmund  Iv.  Jarecki  in  a  decision 
leaving  Chicago  virtually  penniless, 
threatened  with  receivership  and  bereft 
of  income  from  taxes,  probably  for 
months.  A  “taxpayers’  strike”  has  left 
$140,000,000  taxes  about  20  per  cent  un¬ 
paid  since  1928.  The  court  decision 
rendered  this  uncollectible.  The  1930 
taxes  now  due  probably  will  not  be  paid 
under  the  ruling  of  the  court.  The  ruling 
came  in  a  test  case  brought  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  a  real  estate  taxpayers  group 
charging  fraudulent  appraisals  by  the 
county  assessors  and  board  of  review 
because  omission  of  personal  property 
from  the  rolls  was  prejudicial  to  real 
estate  owners.  Just  before  Christmas  the 
city  and  school  board  drained  their 
treasuries  with  a  half  month’s  pay  to 
employees.  For  the  teachers  it  was  two 
weeks’  pay  out  of  some  seven  months 
overdue.  Bankers  'have  refused  to  buy 
tax  warrants  and  have  fought  funding  of 
the  1930  tax.  The  Legislature  resumed 
its  special  session  to  enact  emergency 
relief  measures  after  the  holidays,  but 
with  bankers  declining  to  buy  tax  war¬ 
rants  the  county  and  its  thirty  or  more 
subsidiary  taxing  bodies  enter  the  new 
year  in  a  dilemma. 

“General”  C’oxey  a  Mayor. — Jacob 
8.  Coxey,  Sr.,  who  earned  the  sobriquet 
of  “General”  as  leader  of  the  famous 
march  of  the  unemployed  to  Washington 
in  1S94.  was  inaugurated  as  Mayor  of 
Massillon,  Ohio  January  1.  Harking 
back  to  the  days  of  1894.  when  he  and 
his  followers  were  imprisoned  and  fined 
as  they  spoke  from  the  steps  of  the 
National  Capitol,  Mayor  C’oXey  pledged 
his  administration  to  uphold  the  Bill  of 
Rights  outlined  in  the  Constitution. 

Defaults  on  Foreign  Bonds. — De¬ 
faults  on  foreign  bonds  held  in  the  United 
States  amount  to  more  than  $815,000,000, 
according  to  a  list  made  public  January 
1  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  All 
of  the  defaulting  debtors  are  South 
American  governments,  States  or  muni¬ 
cipalities.  The  defaults  include  those  of 
sinking  fund  payments,  of  interest  or  of 
both.  The  South  American  countries 
whose  Federal  bonds  have  been  defaulted 
are  Boliva.  Brazil  (with  the  largest  group 
of  defaulted  bonds),  Chile  and  Peru.  In 
Brazil  the  States  of  C’eara,  Maranhao, 
Minas  Geraes.  Parana,  Pernambuco.  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Santa 
Catharina  and  Sao  Paulo  have  defaulted, 
most  of  them  on  more  than  one  issue. 
Brazilian  municipalities  in  default  are: 
Torto  Alegre.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  and  Sao  Paulo.  Chilean 
defaults  aside  from  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment.  are  listed  as  an  issue  by  the  city 
of  Santiago,  a  Chilean  consolidated 
muncipal  loan  and  the  Mortgage  Bank 
of  Chile.  Besides  the  Peruvian  Govern¬ 
ment’s  own  default,  others  in  Peru  are 
charged  against  the  Province  of  Callao 
and  the  city  of  Lima.  Colombia  and 
Uruguay  have  not  defaulted  on  Federal 
bonds,  but  the  cities  of  Medellin  in 
Colombia  and  Montevideo  in  Uruguay 
have  fallen  behind.  The  great  majority  of 
the  defaults  occurred  during  1931.  The 
latest  is  that  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  with  five  outstanding  issues 
totaling  more  than  $70. 000,001k  on  which 
the  default  date  was  given  as  January  1, 
1932. 

Gold  Strike  in  the  Philippines. — 
The  Big  Wedge  Mining  Company,  op¬ 
erating  the  Antimok  properties  in  the 
central  group  near  Baguio,  reported 
January  3.  one  of  the  most  sensational 
gold  strikes  in  Philippine  history. 
Samples  of  ore  brought  to  Manila  show 
a  remarkable  assay  value  for  straight 
commercial  ore,  running  at  least  $2,000 
to  the  ton.  Several  specimens  rate 
actually  as  high  as  $3,000  to  the  ton. 
The  discovery  was  made  by  Arthur  Doe, 
a  mining  engineer  from  San  Francisco, 
in  the  course  of  an  inspection  of  the 
properties.  The  Big  Wedge  Mining 
Company  is  making  plans  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  mills  and  the  necessary 
machinery  for  large-scale  operations. 
At  present  lateral  development  is  being 
pushed  vigorously  in  preparation  for  the 
prove-up  and  the  installation  of  a  re¬ 
duction  plant.  The  Big  Wedge  Mining 
Company  was  organized  by  E.  .T.  Harri¬ 
son,  a  Manila  resident,  purely  as  a 


local  corporation,  representing  $1,000.- 
000  capital  and  approximately  1,000 
stockholders.  The  concurrence  of  this 
with  increasing  production  in  other 
properties  opens  the  mining  year  with  the 
greatest  optimism.  South  Africa  last  year 
produced  nearly  five  times  as  much  gold 
as  its  nearest  competitor,  Canada,  and 
nearly  GO  times  as  much  as  the  Philip¬ 
pines,.  which  ranked  tenth.  Except  in 
rare  instances  in  placer  mining,  gold 
assays  only  a  few  ounces  to  the  ton.  Last 
July  deposits  were  reported  near  Reno, 
New,  assaying  as  high  as  $6,000  to  the 
ton. 

Fire  in  New  Hampshire.  —  Fire 
raging  for  12  hours  in  a  gale-driven 
blizzard  at  Dover.  N.  II.,  January  3 
destroyed  the  Morrill  Block  with  a  loss  of 
$1,000,000  and  threatened  the  heart  of 
the  city  before  the  combined  efforts  of 
firemen  from  nine  cities  and  towns  in 
three  States  could  check  the  flames.  The 
foot  of  snow  through  which  some  firemen 
raced  nearly  40  miles  on  open  trucks 
was  credited  with  saving  the  greater 
portion  of  the  business  section  by  quench¬ 
ing  blazing  embers  which  were  carried 
for  blocks  on  a  thirty-five  mile  north¬ 
east  gale.  Forty-five  persons  were  made 
homeless  and  lost  all  of  the  furnishings 
and  most  of  their  belongings  in  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  nine  familes  in  the  destroyed 
building.  Twenty-seven  business  estab¬ 
lishments  were  wiped  out.  throwing  their 
total  of  100  employes  out  of  work.  Five 
firemen  were  taken  to  hospitals  with 
injuries. 

The  President’s  Special  Message. — 
In  a  special  message  to  Congress, 
President  Hoover  declared  January  4 
that  “the  paramount  importance  to  the 
nation  of  constructive  action”  on  his 
emergency  economic  program  was  “mani¬ 
festly  even  more  evident”  now  than  it  was 
when  he  submitted  it  to  Congress  a 
month  ago.  In  his  message,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  again  stated  the  steps  which  he 
believes  necessary  to  bulwark  the  fin¬ 
ancial  structure  of  the  country,  and  added 
a  new  proposal  to  afford  relief  to  millions 
of  depositors  in  closed  banks  and  return 
to  circulation  vast  sums  of  money  now 
“frozen.”  The  following  points  were 
stressed :  1.  The  strengthening  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  System  as  an  aid 
to  agriculture.  This  bill  has  passed  the 
House  and  is  now  in  the  Senate.  2. 
Establishment  of.  a  reconstruction  finance 
corporation,  a  $2,000,000,000  proposition 
to  furnish  during  the  depression  credits, 
not  otherwise  obtainable,  to  agriculture, 
industry  and  labor.  No  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  more  important,  in  the  view  of 
the  President,  than  this.  This  measure 
is  now  being  whipped  into  shape  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
two  houses.  3.  Creation  of  a  system  of 
home  loan  discount  banks  to  revive  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  building  industry  and 
ease  the  difficulties  of  home  and  farm 
owners  in  securing  renewals  of  mortgages 
on  these  properties. 

Wheat  for  the  Needy. — Early  con 
sideration  by  the  House  of  the  proposal 
to  turn  40.000.000  bushels  of  Farm 
Board  wheat  over  to  the  Red  Cross  for 
milling  and  distribution  to  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
January  4.  was  forecast  when  the  agri- 
cutural  committee  virtually  completed 
hearings  on  a  measure  carrying  it  into 
effect.  The  House  resolution  provides 
for  a  total  of  20.000.000  bushels,  but  it 
is  likely  that  the  Senate  figure  will  be 
accepted  or  a  compromise  reached.  Ap¬ 
proval  of  the  plan  was  voiced  by  Judge 
John  Barton  Payne,  chairman  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  but  he 
insisted  that  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  connection  with  milling 
and  handling  the  grain  be  set  out  speci¬ 
fically  in  the  act.  Judge  Payne  told  the 
committee  that  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  wheat  that  might  be  needed  to  meet 
the  distress  in  the  country,  the  hungry 
would  be  fed  and  no  trouble  was  expected 
in  getting  such  flour  as  the  Red  Cross 
would  need.  He  said  between  2.000  and 
2.500  chapters  already  were  engaged  in 
direct  relief  work.  In  answer  to  ques¬ 
tions  he  said  he  also  favored  the  free 
distribution  of  cotton  cloth  along  with 
flour  and  bread.  Representative  Fulmer 
of  South  Carolina,  who  has  a  bill  pend 
ing  for  distribution  of  Farm  Board 
cotton  to  the  needy,  said  it  had  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  Carl  Williams,  cotton  member 
of  the  board,  who  felt  that  the  use  of 
Farm  Board  cotton  by  the  Red  Cross  in 
the  present  emergency  would  do  much 
to  hold  the  price  of  cotton  at  an  “even 
level.”  Federal  aid  for  the  unemployed 
was  asked  January  5  of  the  La  Follette 
Senate  subcommittee  by  two  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Ralph  A. 
Ilorr  of  Washington  State  and  George  A. 
Huddleston  of  Alabama. 


Wild  Rock  Garden 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

Water  Lily. — Late  Summer. 

Any  of  the  smaller  marsh  grasses. 

Plant  these  water  flowers  in  pots, 
cover  the  tops  of  the  pots  with  small 
stones  and  sink  the  pots  in  the  pool. 

Wild  shrubs  for  a  large  rock  garden 
include :  Rhododendron,  mountain  laurel, 
pinxter  or  wild  Azalea,  dogwood,  or  any 
of  the  cornels,  fly  honeysuckle.  Red  cedar 
will  do  very  well  for  evergreen,  since  it 
grows  slowly  and  can  be  held  small  for 
years  by  pruning.  FRED  lape. 

New  York. 
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LITTER  CARRIERS 


STALLS 
AND  STANCHIONS 


YOUR  BARN 


NOW—  while  labor  and  material  costs  are  the  lowest 
in  many  years  — foresighted  farmers  and  farm 
managers  are  building,  remodeling,  equipping  and 
ventilating  their  barns— taking  advantage  of  their 
opportunity  now  to  modernize  at  low  cost. 

They  are  saving  feed,  reducing  labor,  profiting  at 
both  ends  by  cutting  costs  and  increasing  production. 
The  advantages  they  gain  by  good  management  now 
will  become  larger  and  more  important  as  time  goes  on. 

New  Low  Prices 

Consider  these  facts—  then  send  for  your  copy  of  the 
illustrated  Louden  booklet  on  barn  building,  remodel- 
ing,  equipping  and  ventilating.  This  booklet  of  useful 
information  will  help  you;  we  want  you  to  have  it. 

We  alto  want  to  send  you  new  and  interesting  details  and  latest 
prices  on  the  Louden  equipment  you  need  in  your  barn  to  save 
cu.*  ?ost*  anfll  operate  on  a  competitive  basis  with  other 
efficient  dairymen.  Don't  fail  to  get  prices  on  Louden  Ventila¬ 
tion  before  ventilating  any  farm  building. 

The  coupon  is  convenient  and  there’s 
no  obligation  involved.  Mail  it  today. 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

2625  Court  Street  (Est.  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Branches:  Albany  Toledo  St.  Paul 


MODERN  BARN 
EQUI PME  NT 


I  □  Barn  Plan  Help 
j  □  Stalls  and  Stanchions 
|  □  Combine  Milker  Stalls 
•  □  Manger  Divisions 
J  □  Manure  Carriers 
I  □  Feed  Carriers —Trucks 
J  □  Door  Hangers 


LOUDEN:  2625  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa  □  Cow,  Calf,  Bull  Pens 

I  own . (state  how  many)  cows.  Send  me  a  □  Water  Bowls 

FREE  copy  of  your  Barn  Plan  Booklet;  also  printed  □  Cupolas 

□  Hay  Unloading  Tools  I 


matter  and  latest  prices  on  equipment  checked. 


Name . .  □  Horse  Stable  Equip’t  J 

□  Hog  House  Equipment  | 

Address .  □  Ventilating  Systems  I 


JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON/ 


SAVE 


TIME 

EXPENSE 

LABOR 


Cut  your  costs!  That’s  the  job  for  every  farmer  and 
gardener  this  year.  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  is  the 
help  you  need.  It  does  the  work  of  4  to  20  men.  Does 
a  day’s  work  on  a  couple  gallons  of  "gas”.  Pays  for 
itself  on  any  size  job  from  a  half-acre  up. 

Made  by  the  makers  of  Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  Garden 
Tools,  famous  for  60  years.  ( Catalog  on  request.) 
Send  today  for  complete,  illustrated  tractor  catalog. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  38-B 
3425  N.  5th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Planet  Jr. 

Garden  Tractor 


NEW  LUBRICANTS 

Best  for  automobiles,  trucks,  tractors, 
cream  separators  and  all  farm  machinery. 

Zero  Cold  Test 
100%  Pennsylvania  Oil 

Made  to  fit  each  need. 

“A  can  or  a  carload.” 

EATON  OIL  COMPANY 
Warren,  Penna. 

( Refiners  for  forty  years ) 


Double  the  dollars 
at  harvest  with 
^  (v  v  Ospraymo.  High, 
constant  pressure  guar- 
anteed.  Revolving  paddles 
q'&.v  with  brushes  keep  spray  well 
r^X  '  mixed,  prevent  clogging.  Low 
£  up-keep.  Sprayer  for  every  need  — 

rfWV  large  power  orchard  and  potato  spray- 

X'  ers.  Our  50-year  sprayer-experience  at  your 
service.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Dept  2,  Eimira,  N.  Y. 
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HOT  BED 

SASH  White  Wne 

Hardwood  Cross  Bar 


Size:  3  x  6  —  Glazed  —  lVs  -  $2.55—1%  -  $3.25 
Three  rows  of  glass  cheaper — Open  if  you  wish. 
Buy  Direct  from  our  Mills 
WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Bemis  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


I 


•  Rodents  relish  this  most  dead- 
..  ...  iy  killer  of  rats  and  mice  yet 

discovered.  Harmless  to  other  animals.  Slow  chemical 
action  prevents  obnoxious  odors.  Rats  simply  VANISH. 
Send  $1.00  for  large  Farm  Size  $2.00  package  postpaid 
(enough  for  600  baits)  and  tell  your  neighbors,  ft  not 
delighted  we  guarantee  full  refund. 

BRISKO  CO.,  Dept.  B,  So.  Shaltsbury.  Vt. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Redwood,  $1.40 — While  Pine,  $1.60 

Well  made  with  croBB-bar.  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

*L  1  CLASS  ...  $1.90  Pert  ox 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


Amazing  new 
Exterminator 
gets  ’em  all 
or  money  back 


sw  aisn  warden  Tractor 

“  and  Power  Mower 

For  Gardeners,  Florists.  Fruitmen,  Suburbanites 

Plows,  Seeds, Cultivates.  Mows  Lawns&Hay 

"•  Single  &  Twin  Engine-Belt  Jobs-Walk&Ride 

*^|SPECIAL  OFFER  -  PAYMENT  PLAN 

5  New  Improved  Models— Catalog  Free 

^JLSHTRJCIOBCO.SSSeS 


A  DOLLAR  nr 
BOOK  lor  AldC 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Ammo-Phos 

High-Analysis 
Fertilizers .... 


Containing  30%  or  More  Plant  Food, 
Can  be  Applied  With  Regular 
Potato-Planting  Machinery 

THE  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
cently  announced  that  triple-strength  mixtures 
prepared  in  the  fertilizer  house  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils  in  Washington  were  used  success¬ 
fully  a  month  or  two  later  by  potato  growers  in 
Aroostook  County,  Maine,  with  regular  potato  plant¬ 
ing  machinery  and  standard  fertilizer  attachments 
without  trouble  and  with  uniform  applications. 


High  Plant-Food  Content 
Special  Agricultural  Value 
Unexcelled  Mechanical  Condition 

Ask  your  dealer  for  high-analysis  fertilizers  made 
\v ith  Ammo-Phos.  If  he  cannot  supply  them  you  may 
secure  them  directly  from  this  Company  in  the 
following  analyses: 

11-48-0  16-20-0  12-24-12  9-18-18 

10-30-10  12-16-12 


Forjurther  information,  write 

AMERICAN  CYAN  AMID  COMPANY 

Pioneer  Producers  of  Air-Nitrogen  Products  in  America 

535  FiFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


AMMO-PHOS  High-Analysis  Fertilizers 
Contain  More  Than  30%  Plant  Food 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

APractical.  Proven  PowerCultivator  for 
Gardeners.  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists, N urserymen, Fruit  Growers. 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

10(55  33rd  Av.SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


Ultimate  Prof itr. . 


LI  MESULPHUR  SOLUTION 
DRY  LIME  SULPHUR 
OIL  EMULSION 
BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 
CALCIUM  ARSENATE 
ARSENITE  OF  ZINC 
DRITOMIC  SULPHUR 
SULPHUR  DUSTS 

—with  &  without  arsenical 


Second  only  to  planning  an  intelligent  anc 
thorough  spray  schedule,  the  decision  on  the 
quality  of  spray  materials  vitally  affects  your 
chances  for  profit  from  next  year’s  harvest. 
You  KNOW  THERE  IS  NO  QUESTION  OF 
"ORCHARD  BRAND"  RELIABILITY.  Your 
dealer  will  tell  you  that  Orchard  Brand  prices 
are  "right  in  line”.  Is  it  not  the  dictate  of  good 
judgment  to  combine  SAFETY  with  ECON¬ 
OMY  and  standardize  on  ORCHARD  BRAND 
MATERIALS  from  now  on?  *  *  *  The  1932 

"Cash  Crops"  is  ready.  A  copy  will  be  sent  you 
for  the  asking. 

Clip  the  Coupon  _ _ 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  40  Rector  St.,  New  York 
— Buffalo,  Providence,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis,  Montezuma  (Ga.),  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  1932  “Cash  Crops" 


Canhouse  Tomato  Costs 
and  Returns 

A  survey  covering  70  farms  in  Burling¬ 
ton,  Cumberland  and  Salem  counties  in 
New  Jersey  in  1930  shows  that  the  profits 
of  a  canhouse  tomato-grower  depend 
largely  on  the  yields  lie  obtains  per  acre. 
Six,  seven  and  ten-ton  per  acre  yields  net 
the  grower  $17.94,  $34.49  and  $80.79 
profits  per  acre  respectively.  The  average 
price  per  ton  was  $21.36. 

The  cost  of  preparing  the  field,  buying 
plants,  fertilizer,  lime,  spray  materials 
and  land  rentals  averaged  $47.38  per  acre. 
Planting  and  caring  for  the  crop  amount¬ 
ed  to  $30.44.  These  costs,  totaling  $77.82 
an  acre,  are  constant  whether  a  yield  of 
four  or  14  tons  is  secured. 

The  cost  of  harvesting  the  crop,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  remain  constant  because 
with  the  larger  crop  more  labor,  baskets, 
machine  use,  etc.,  are  necessary.  The 
cost  of  harvesting  six  tons  was  $31.90; 
seven  tons,  $37.76 ;  and  for  10  tons, 
$53.17  an  acre.  The  receipts,  however, 
were  in  direct  proportion  to  the  yield. 

The  essentials  for  this  large  yield  per 
acre  are  contingent,  one  with  another, 
and  cannot  be  avoided  if  large  yields  are 
to  be  secured. 

Large  yields  cannot  be  expected  on  poor 
or  marginal  land.  Select  a  good,  well- 
drained  soil  capable  of  producing  a  maxi¬ 
mum  crop. 

Use  the  standard  varieties  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  canhouse  with  whom,  you  have 
contracted.  Secure  either  seed  or  plants 
of  high  yielding  strains. 

Early  field  planting  pays,  especially  in 
the  latitude  of  Philadelphia.  Records  se¬ 
cured  for  five  years  show  the  following 
average  acre  yields:  May  1  to  15,  7.7 
tons;  May  16  to  31,  7  tons;  June  1  to 
15,  5.3  tons;  June  15  to  30,  3.8  tons. 
AY  hen  good  plants  are  used  and  set  in  a 
well-prepared  soil,  under  normal  weather 
conditions  they  start  developing  into 
plants  capable  of  producing  a  heavy  yield 
of  tomatoes. 

Prepare  soil  thoroughly,  by  deep  plow¬ 
ing  and  thorough  harrowing.  Give  the 
cover  crop  or  manure  a  chance  to  start 
decaying  and  the  soil  time  to  settle.  With 
an  abundance  of  available  nutrients  in 
the  soil,  the  young  plant  receives  a  quick 
start  and  is  kept  growing  until  a  heavy 
set  of  fruit  is  developed. 

Set  the  plants  deep  down  in  the  soil 
so  that  the  first  leaves  just  clear  the 
ground.  This  prevents  easy  breaking  of 
the  stem  and  results  in  a  more  extensive 
root  system.  Deep  planting  is  especially 
important  if  collar  rot  is  apparent  on  the 
young  tomato  stems. 

Control  injurious  pests  such  as  blight, 
tomato  worm,  cut  worm,  aphis,  potato 
bug  and  flea  bettle.  Unless  these  young 
plants  are  protected  tliey_  cannot  live  and 
produce  money-making  yields. 

c.  H.  NISSLEY. 


Montana  Notes 

Although  you  hear  of  “hard  times”  on 
all  sides,  the  attendance  at  the  Midland 
Empire  Fair  held  last  Fall  was  large, 
reached  84.778  for  the  five  days, 
which  was  20,000  in  excess  of  the  1930 
record.  Chief  Plenty  Coos,  chief  of  the 
Crow  Indian  tribe,  has  been  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  fair  for  a  number  of 
years,  although  he  is  blind,  and  afflicted 
with  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  the  chief, 
who  long  ago  gained  the  respect  of  . the 
whites  for  his  people,  takes  keen  delight 
in  visiting  the  ground  and  “watching” 
the  ceremonial  dances  of  his  people 
through  the  eyes  of  a  guide.  A  public 
ceremonial  dance  is  also  planned,  while 
the  braves,  decked  out  in  native  regalia, 
are  to  have  a  prominent  place  in  the 
daily  parades  which  are  to  feature  the 
fair.  They  come,  bringing  their  tepees 
which  numbered  about  90  last  year,  house- 
ing  about  300. 

The  Midland  Canning  Company 
completed  its  corn  canning  season  with 
between  20,000  and  21.000  cases  during 
the  three  weeks’  run.  This  was  only  one- 
half  as  much  as  the  company  had  planned 
to  produce,  but  the  August  hail  limited 
the  available  crop.  The  warm  weather 
in  September  aided  materially  in  raising 
the  quality  of  the  corn  used.  Payrolls 
for  the  period  exceeded  $4,000  and  more 
than  $10,000  was  paid  to  the  farmers 
for  the  corn,  all  of  which  was  Golden 
Bantam. 

Rain  the  week  ending  September  26. 
experienced  in  many  sections  of  the  State 
generally,  improved  range  and  soil  condi¬ 
tions,  but  interfered  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  with  field  work  according  to  reports. 
They  represented  a  variety  of.  weather ; 
sunshine,  wind,  rain  and  cool  nights,  with 
light  frosts  in  some  parts  of  the  State, 
which  did  no  appreciable  damage  to  ten¬ 
der  garden  stuff.  It  was  very  unsual  to 
have  September  slip  into  October  without 
any  hard-killing  frosts.  Snow  was  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  mountains  all  over  the  State 
Septpemjber  21  and  22.  In  a  few  coun¬ 
ties  a  fairly  normal  acreage  of  Winter 
wheat  has  been  seeded. 

Fate  Fall  found  four  of  Montana’s 
principal  crops  promising  a  creditable 
showing  and  two  others  not  far  behind, 
according  to  the  monthly  agricultural  re¬ 
view  of  the  State-Federal  crop  reporting 
service.  Sugar  beets  promised  again  to 
establish  a  new  high  record  for  acreage 
and  production,  with  599.000  tons  com¬ 
pared  with  the  1930  crop  of  572,000  tons 
and  the  five-year  average  of  333,000  tons. 
The  1930  crop  is  the  present  record. 


The  potato  crop  slightly  exceeds  the 
1930  crop  of  1,824,000  bushels  but  falls 
considerably  below  the  five-year  average 
of  3,570,000  bushels. 

Apple  production  made  a  favorable 
comparison  with  1930,  the  crop  being 
placed  at  385.000  bushels  as  against  410,- 
000  bushels  in  1930,  and  the  five-year 
average  of  344,000  bushels. 

The  seed  pea  crop  of  405.000  bushels  as 
now  estimated  for  1931  will  be  about  20 
per  cent  below  the  1930  crop,  which  was 
relatively  large,  and  only  slightly  below 
the  five-year  average  production  of  426,- 
000  bushels. 

In  some  parts  of  the  State  third  cut¬ 
tings  of  Alfalfa  were  made,  while  many 
farmers  in  the  dried-out  districts  cut 
Russian  thistles  for  forage.  Livestock  is 
generally  in  fairly  good  shape  except  in 
some  localities  where  the  feed  shortage 
has  been  acute. 

With  wheat  returns  below  the  cost  of 
production,  one  way  out  is  to  feed  it  to 
lambs.  A  study  by  the  Montana  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  of  lamb  feeding  operations 
in  the  State  during  the  last  Winter, 
shows  that  many  feeders  had  favorable 
returns  from  rations  of  wheat,  wet  beet 
pulp  and  Alfalfa  even  during  the  excep¬ 
tional  conditions  that  prevailed  in  1930- 
31.  Study  of  the  work  of  practical  Mon¬ 
tana  lamb  feeders  confirms  previous  re¬ 
sults  obtained  in  feeding  trials  by  the 
Montana  feeding  station,  that  Montana 
wheat  is  a  good  feed  for  fattening  live¬ 
stock.  The  study  indicates  that  beet  pulp 
is  a  decided  asset  to  the  grain-Alfalfa  ra¬ 
tion,  although  some  feeders  had  favorable 
results  from  feeding  grain  and  Alfalfa 
alone. 

Straw,  often  looked  upon  as  a  grain 
by-product  of  little  value,  will  be  the 
means  of  bringing  many  Montana  cattle 
through  the  present  Winter,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Montana  extension  service 
circular  on  “Wintering  Beef  Cattle  at 
Low  Cost,”  straw  can  be  depended  upon 
as  a  Winter  feed  if  properly  handled. 
While  straw  alone  has  its  limitations, 
supplemented  with  5  lbs.  of  hay  per  head 
daily  it  can  be  depended  upon  to  bring 
cows  through  even  a  long  severe  Winter. 
In  trials  at  Harve,  Mont.,  the  liay-straw 
ration  maintained  the  weight  of  beef  cows 
for  periods  of  three  and  four  months. 

A  limited  acceptance  of  beet  deliveries 
on  September  24,  started  the  annual 
sugar  beet  harvest  in  the  Billings  district 
of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Company. 
Unrestricted  deliveries  began  Ocober  1. 
Yields  close  to  12  tons  an  acre,  which  is 
above  the  average  yield,  although  about  a 
ton  below  last  year’s  record  yield.  With 
an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  acreage  the 
total  tonnage  was  larger  than  in  1930. 
Between  600  and  700  men  were  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  factory  in  three  shifts. 

Idaho’s  forest  fire  bill  for  the  year  was 
at  least  $2,000,000.  There  were  over  500 
fires  during  the  fire  season,  which  covered 
an  area  of  approximately  160,000  acres 
in  six  of  the  State’s  forest  areas.  Be¬ 
tween  14,000  and  15,000  men  were  hired 
to  battle  these  fires  in  Northern  Idaho 
and  Southern  Montana.  More  than  1,300 
tons  of  supplies  were  sent  into  the  woods 
for  use  of  this  army  of  men. 

In  plans  for  the  relief  of  drought  suf¬ 
ferers  and  unemployed,  local  agencies 
combined  their  forces  with  the  Red  Cross. 
All  local  officers  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
various  agencies  aiding  in  the  work  as 
well  as  all  members  of  committees  re¬ 
ceived  no  compensation  or  expense  money 
in  connection  with  their  work.  Free 
transportation  on  donated  food  supplies 
consigned  to  the  Montana-North  Dakota 
drought  areas  was  extended  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  by  three  railroads  pene¬ 
trating  the  two  States,  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific,  Great  Northern  and  the  Soo  line. 
Foodstuffs  being  donated  to  the  relief 
agency  from  individuals  and  organizations 
in  this  and  surrounding  States  began 
moving  toward  the  drought  sections  about 
October  5.  Fifty  carloads  of  potatoes 
were  pledged  by  growers  in  the  Red 
River  Valley  of  North  Dakota  and  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Buffalo,  once  the  principal  meat  of  the 
Indians  and  plainsmen,  may  be  a  part  of 
the  food  that  will  be  distributed  this 
Winter.  An  offer  of  50  animals  from  the 
expanding  herd  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park  was  transmitted  to  Governor  Erick¬ 
son  by  Roger  Toll,  superintendent  of  the 
park.  The  buffalo  will  probably  be  turned 
over  to  the  Red  Cross.  g.  v.  l. 


Chief  Justice  White’s  Will 

Will  you  publish  again  in  your  paper 
a  copy  of  a  judge’s  will,  leaving  his  en¬ 
tire  estate  to  his  widow.  A.  D. 

Chief  Justice  White’s  will  reads  as 
follows : 

“This  is  my  last  will.  I  give,  bequeath 
and  devise  to  my  wife,  Leita  M.  White, 
in  complete  and  perfect  ownership  all 
my  rights  and  property  of  every  kind  and 
nature,  whether  real,  personal  or  mixed, 
wherever  situated,  appointing  her  execu¬ 
trix  of  my  estate  without  bond  and 
giving  her  seisin  thereof.” 


Handling  Rat  Bait 

I  am  using  a  rat  treatment,  formerly 
effective,  but  have  tried  several  kinds  of 
baits  and  the  rats  will  not  touch  it. 

New  York.  G.  L. 

Try  handling  the  bait  with  clean  can¬ 
vas  gloves,  so  that  it  is  not  touched  with 
the  bare  hand.  That  makes  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  handling  traps.  Rats  are 
often  suspicious  about  anything  the  hand 
touches. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
Jan.  1G,  1932.  In  most  cases  the  top  price  is 
given. 

MILK 

January:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 

butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone.  $2.33  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A.  $1.16;  2B,  $1.41;  Class  3,  $1.35. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4e  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3  5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers,  Class  1.  $2.33;  Class  2, 
$1.25;  Class  3,  $1.35. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  27c:  extras.  92  score, 
26%c ;  firsts,  88  to  91  score,  23  %  to  '-'5 % c ;  lower 
grades,  21  to  22c;  ladles.  21  to  23c;  packing 
stock,  13  to  1814c;  sweet  fancy.  29c:  extra.  28c; 
firsts,  20  to  2714c:  seconds,  2414  to  25%c;  cen¬ 
tralized,  2214  to  25c. 

CHEESE 

State,  held,  16  to  18c:  fresh,  special.  15  to 
1514c;  average  run  to  fancy,  13 1 2  to  1414c; 
Young  America,  fresh,  1414  to  15c. 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy,  including  premiums.  33 
to  34c:  extra,  31  to  32c:  average  extras,  30c; 
extra  firsts,  29c;  firsts,  27c;  nearby  mixed  me¬ 
diums,  28c;  pullets,  26  to  27c;  Pacific  Coast.  30 
to  34c;  mixed  colors,  29c;  gathered,  best,  28c; 
fair  to  good,  17  to  24c. 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs.,  $1.85;  Maine.  180  lbs., 
$2;  Idaho,  100  lbs.,  $2.40;  sweet  potatoes,  Md., 
bu.,  65c;  Jersey,  bu.,  $1. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.,  60c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  23c; 
cabbage,  ton,  $23;  carrots,  bu.  bskt.,  $1;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $2.25;  celery,  doz..  $1:  celery  knobs. 
j.00  bchs.,  $10;  cucumbers,  Porto  Rico,  bu., 
$5.50;  eggplant,  bu..  $3:  horseradish.  1(h>  lbs., 
$7.50:  kale,  bu.,  85c;  lettuce,  bu..  $4:  onions, 
100  lbs.,  $4.75;  parsley,  bu.,  $1.25;  peas,  bu.. 
$7:  peppers,  bu.,  $2.25:  spinach,  bu.,  $1:  squash. 
Hubbard,  bbl.,  $4;  string  beans,  bu.,  $3:  toma¬ 
toes,  Fla.,  erf.,  $3;  Cuba,  ert.,  $4;  watercress. 
100  bchs.,  $4. 

FRUITS 

Apples.  20-Ounce,  bskt.,  $1.25:  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ing,  $1:50;  Wealthy,  $1,25:  Mdutosli.  $2.25; 
Baldwin,  $1.25;  Stay, titan,  $1:  York  Imperial, 
75c;  cranberries,  14 -bbl.  box,  $2.50;  crabapples, 
bu.  bskt.,  75c;  pears,  En..  bu.,  $1.25:  straw¬ 
berries,  Sn.,  pt.,  14c;  kumquats.  qt.,  10c. 

DRIED  BEANS— Jobbing  Prices 

Morrow,  100  lbs.,  $4:  pea,'  $2.85;  red  kiduey, 
$3.65;  white  kidney,  $4.75. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb..  33c:  fair  to  good,  20  to 
30c:  roosters,  14c:  fowls,  22c:  ducks.  20c:  geese, 
20c;  turkeys.  No.  1.  nearby,  31c:  squabs,  lb., 
ungraded,  45c:  graded,  50c;  dark,  doz.,  $3.50; 
culls,  doz.,  $2.50. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  214  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds.  1*4  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  25c:  chickens,  large  breeds,  best, 
20c:  small  breeds,  best.  16c:  roosters,  10c; 
ducks,  20c;  geese.  17c;  rabbits,  lb.,  20c. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb..  10c:  good  to  choice.  5  to 
9c:  lambs,  hothouse,  head,  $7:  pigs.  S  to  16 
lbs..  16c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $7.50;  bulls.  $4.50:  cows. 
$4.25:  calves,  best,  $10.50:  common  to  good,  $4 
to  $7;  sheep,  $3;  lambs,  $6.25;  hogs,  $4.75. 

FEEDS 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran,  $21.60;  standard  middlings.  $21.60:  Red- 
dog.  $23.10;  hominy  feed,  $20.85;  cottonseed 
meal,  $22.65. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Ilay,  No.  1,  $18:  No.  2.  $17.50:  No.  3.  $15: 
clover,  mixed,  $18;  straw,  rye,  $20;  oat  and 
wheat,  $11. 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red.  72%c:  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
51%c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  38%c;  rye,  59*4c. 

Retail  Prices  at  N.  Y.  Public 
Markets 

Meats. — Hams,  fresh,  18  to  20c:  smoked.  18  to 
22c:  Calif..  12  to  15c.,  Steak,  chuck,  19  to  22c; 
flank,  25  to  30c;  round,  35  to  38c:  sirloin,  38  to 
40c;  porterhouse,  42  to  48c.  Corned  beef,  plate 
and  navel.  8  to  12c;  choice  rump.  28  to  32c; 
boned  brisket,  26  to  30c.  Pork,  shoulder.  14  to 
16c:  loin,  15  to  17c:  chops,  end  cut,  16  to  18c; 
chops,  middle  cut.  19  to  22c:  bacon,  25  to  30c. 
Veal,  breast,  neck,  14  to  16c;  stewing.  12  to 
15c:  shoulder,  15  to  20c:  rump.  20  to  25c:  leg. 
20  to  25c;  chops,  25  to  30c:  cutlets.  35  to  40e. 
Lamb.  leg.  22  to  25c:  breast,  8  to  12c:  forequar¬ 
ters,  14  to  18c:  shoulder  chops,  20  to  24c:  rib 
chops,  24  to  2Sc:  loin  chops.  29  to  33c.  Beef, 
chuck  pot  roast,  20  to  25e;  top  sirloin.  30  to  36c: 
rib  roast,  blade,  25  to  30c:  rib  roast,  prime.  32 
to  38c;  beef  liver,  20  to  22c;  calves  liver,  65 
to  75c. 

Poultry. — Turkeys,  8  to  11  lbs.,  35  to  37c; 
broilers,  plump,  37  to  40c;  frying  chickens.  26 
to  29c;  roasting  chickens,  over  5  lbs.,  31  to  33c; 
roasting  chickens,  3*4  to  4  lbs.,  27  to  30c;  fowls, 
over  5  lbs.,  29  to  33c;  fowls.  3%  to  4*4  lbs..  28 
to  31c;  ducks,  young,  4*4  to  6  lbs..  25  to  28c; 
guineas,  broilers,  pair,  $2  to  $2.25;  squabs,  % 
to  1  lb.  each.  60  to  65c:  old  roosters  fsotip 
chickens),  23  to  25c;  goslings.  10  to  12  lbs.,  27 
to  29c;  capons,  8  to  9  lbs.,  45  to  48c:  capons, 
6  to  7  lbs..  38  to  41c. 

Vegetables.- — White  potatoes,  10  lbs.,  15c; 
sweet  potatoes,  3  lbs.,  10c;  parsnips,  3  lbs.,  10c; 
yellow  turnips.  3  lbs.,  10c:  carrots,  loose,  3  lbs., 
10c;  carrots,  bch..  8  to  12c;  beets,  bch..  5  to 
8c:  onions,  5  to  8c:  cauliflower,  head,  25  to  40c; 
cranberries,  10  to  12c:  celery,  bch.,  12  to  15c; 
lettuce,  head,  12  to  18c;  tomatoes,  20  to  25c; 
cabbage,  old.  3  to  5c:  cabbage,  new,  7  to  9c: 
kale.  6  to  8c:  peas.  23  to  27c;  string  beans.  10 
to  12c;  Lima  beans.  15  to  20c:  spinach,  8  to  10c: 
Brussel  sprouts,  qt..  20  to  25e:  broccoli,  large, 
bch..  25  to  35c;  mushrooms,  25  to  30c. 

Fruit. — Eating  apples,  doz.,  25  to  35c:  cooking 
apples,  4  to  6c:  oranges,  select,  doz.,  50  to  60c; 
oranges,  medium,  doz.,  30  to  40c;  oranges,  small, 
12  to  16.  25c;  strawberries,  pt..  18  to  20c: 
grapefruit,  each,  5  to  15c;  bananas,  doz.,  20 
to  25c;  lemons,  doz.,  25  to  30c:  table  grapes, 
12  to  15c;  eating  pears,  doz..  40  to  50c:  cook¬ 
ing  pears,  5  to  7c;  pineapples,  each,  15  to  20c; 
honeydew  melon,  7  to  10c. 

Dairy  Products.- — Tub  butter.  33  to  35c:  fancy 
tub  butter,  37  to  40c;  print  butter.  37  to  40c; 
store  cheese.  19  to  25c;  grade  A  eggs.  doz..  45 
to  50c:  grade  B  eggs,  doz.,  32  to  38c:  grade  C 
eggs,  doz.,  25  to  28c:  grade  A  milk,  qt.,  15c; 
grade  B  milk,  qt.,  10  to  12c:  grade  B  milk, 
loose,  qt.,  8c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter,  fancy,  higher  scoring  than  extra,  28 
to  31c;  92  score,  27c;  91  score,  26c;  90  score. 


25c;  S9  score,  24%c;  8S  score,  24c;  87  score, 
23*Ac;  86  score,  22%e. 

Eggs,  fresh  extra  firsts.  2Ge;  firsts,  in  new 
cases,  23c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand  cases. 
23c;  fresh  seconds,  18  to  20c;  refrigerator  ex¬ 
tra  firsts,  19  to  20c;  firsts,  18  to  19c;  seconds, 
16  to  17c;  carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh 
eggs,  in  cases,  32  to  34c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
23  to  24c;  mixed  colors,  fancy.  21  to  22c;  ordi¬ 
nary,  18  to  20c;  White  Leghorns,  fancy,  18  to 
20c;  ordinary,  15  to  17c;  roasting  chickens, 
fancy,  large,  21  to  22c:  springers,  fancy  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  medium-sized,  20  to  21c;  small¬ 
sized  springers,  2*4  lbs.  or  under,  18  to  20c: 
mixed  color  springers,  fancy,  17  to  20c;  old 
roosters,  12c;  ducks,  large.  White  Pekin,  young. 
20  to  21c;  ducks,  mixed  colors,  old.  17  to  19c: 
Muscovy  ducks.  15c:  turkeys,  hens,  27c;  large 
young  toms,  25c;  old  toms.  18  to  20c;  geese, 
fat,  18  to  20c;  ordinary,  15  to  17c;  guineas, 
fancy,  young.  2  lbs.  each  or  over.  $1.20  per 
pair;  under  2  lbs.,  fancy,  young.  90c:  staggy, 
75c;  old  guineas,  60  to  65c;  pigeons,  per  pair, 
25  to  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in  boxes, 
weighing  5  lbs.  or  over.  22c;  4*4  lbs..  21c;  4 
lbs.,  20c:  3  to  31/2  lbs.,  17  to  18c;  2%  lbs.,  16c: 
undei  2*4  lbs.,  15c;  chickens,  2  lbs.,  20c:  2*4 
to  3  lbs.,  18c;  3*4  lbs.,  19c;  4  to  4*4  lbs.,  21c; 
5  lbs.  or  over,  22  to  24e;  old  roosters,  dry- 
picked.  western,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over,  14  to 
15c;  under  5  lbs.,  12  to  13c.  Turkeys,  fancy, 
nearby,  29  to  30c:  fair  to  good,  nearby,  25  to 
28c;  fancy,  Northwestern,  28  to  29c;  fancy 
Western  and  Southwestern,  27  to  2Sc;  fair  to 
good,  20  to  25c;  old  toms.  22  to  24c.  Ducks, 
western.  18  to  20c.  Geese.  17  to  20c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  Stayman.  bu., 
$1  to  $2.25:  other  varieties.  85c  to  $1.25;  pota¬ 
toes,  100  lbs.,  85c  to  $1 :  carrots,  bu.,  $1.10  to 
$1.35;  cabbage,  ton.  $18  to  $20. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

Butter. — Extras.  26*ir>;  standard,  25%e;  89 
score,  24%e;  88  score.  24*4,0. 

Eggs. — Nearby,  current  receipts.  24  to  25c; 
first  fresh  extras.  26*4  to  27%c;  white  extras. 
28  to  29c. 

Live  Poultry. — Hens,  heavy,  over  5  lbs.,  21  to 
22c;  mediums,  over  4  lbs.,  15  to  18c;  Leghorns. 
14  to  16c;  ducks.  15  -to  20c:  geese.  15  to  20c: 
fancy  broilers.  17  to  20c;  ordinary  broilers.  17 
to  19c;  choice  broilers,  20  to  21c:  -  Leghorn 
springers,  15  to  20c:  colored  springers,  16  to 
20c.  Geese,  13  to  16c.  Large  rabbits,  75  to 
90c;  cotton  tails,  per  pair,  35  to  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Hens,  heavy.  34  to  35c;  me¬ 
dium,  22  to  23c:  liog-dressed,  30  to  31c:  spring¬ 
ers,  21  to  23c;  Leghorn,  20c;  roosters.  12  to  14c; 
ducks,  20  to  22c:  turkeys,  35  to  40c:  broilers, 
30  to  32c;  old  cocks,  18  to  20c:  stags.  15  to  19c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu..  80c  to 
$1;  potatoes.  100  lbs.,  80c  to  $1.10;  cabbage, 
ton.  $15  to  $21. 

Livestock. — Steers,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  good, 
$7.25  to  $8:  medium,  $5.25  to  $7.25:  common. 
$3.75  to  $5.25:  steers.  1.100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $7  to 
$8;  medium,  $5  to  $7:  heifers.  550  to  850  lbs., 
good,  $6  to  $7;  common-medium,  $4.75  to  $6: 
common,  $3.50  to  $4.75;  cows,  good.  $3.75  to 
$4.25;  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $3.75:  low 
cutters  and  cutters,  $1.25  to  $3;  bulls,  yearlings 
excepted,  good,  beef,  $3.75  to  $4:  cutter-me¬ 
dium.  $2.75  to  $3.75.  Vealers.  milk  fed,  good 
and  choice,  $8  to  $9.50:  medium.  $5.50  to  $8; 
cull-eommon.  $3  to  $5.50:  calves,  250  to  350  lbs., 
good  and  choice.  $5.50  to  $8;  common  and  me¬ 
dium.  $3  to  $5.50. 

Hogs,  140  to  160  lbs.,  $4.85  to  $5:  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $4.90  to  $5:  180  to  200  lbs..  $4.85  to  $5; 
200  to  220  lbs..  $4.75  to  $4.95:  220  to  250  lbs., 
$4.55  to  $4.85:  250  to  290  lbs..  $4.40  to  $4.60: 
290  to  350  His.,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  packing  sows, 
275  to  500  lbs.,  medium-good.  $3.25  to  S3. 75: 
slaughter  pigs,  100  to  130  lbs.,  good  and  choice, 
$4.50  to  $4.85. 

Sheep. — Lambs.  90  lbs.  down,  good  and  choice, 
$6  to  $6.75:  medium,  $5  to  $6:  91  to  100  lbs., 
medium-choice.  $5  to  $6.25;  all  wts.,  common. 
$4  to  $5:  yearling  wethers,  90  to  110  lbs.,  me¬ 
dium-choice,  $2.50  to  $4.75:  wethers.  90  to  120 
lbs.,  medium-good,  $2  to  $3.50:  ewes.  90  to  120 
lbs.,  medium-choice.  $1.75  to  $3;  120  to  150  lbs., 
medium-choice,  $1.50  to  $2.75. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Egg  prices  are  barely  steady  on  account  of 
liberal  receipts.  Florida  strawberries  are  lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  35c;  tubs.  33c:  firsts,  28  to 
31c;  undergrades.  26  to  27c.  Cheese,  steady; 
new  daisies,  16c;  longhorn,  16  to  17c;  brick 
Swiss.  22c:  liniburger,  25c.  Eggs,  easy;  near¬ 
by  fancy,  38c;  grade  A,  22  to  36c:  grade  B,  21 
to  22c;  grade  C.  18  to  19c:  nearby  at  market, 
20  to  33c;  western,  IS  to  20c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  easy:  fowls,  17  to 
23c;  broilers,  27  to  31c;  fryers,  20  to  21c;  old 
roosters,  12  to  15c:  capons,  37  to  40c:  ducks.  19 
to  22c;  geese.  18  to  23c;  turkeys.  29  to  33c.  Live 
poultry,  steady;  fowls.  13  to  19e:  springers,  13 
to  21c  :old  roosters.  12c:  capons,  28  to  30c: 
ducks,  18  to  21c;  geese,  16  to  17c;  turkyes,  26 
to  2Sc. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak:  Russet, 
bu.,  35  to  50c;  Tallman  Sweet,  Hubbardson, 
Stark,  50  to  60c:  Baldwin.  40  to  65c:  Banana, 
40  to  50c;  Rome  Beauty.  60  to  65c;  Wolf  River, 
70  to  75c;  Jonathan,  50  to  90c:  King.  S5c  to  $1; 
Wealthy,  90c  to  $1;  Snow,  50c  to  $1.25:  Green¬ 
ing,  75c  to  $1.25;  Delicious,  50c  to  $1.50:  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  $1.15  to  $1.75:  Northern  Spy.  $1.25  to 
$1.75.  Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu..  35 
to  40c;  Tex.,  red.  50-lb.  bag.  $2:  Idaho  bakers, 
50-lb.  bag,  $1.50;  sweets.  N.  J.,  bu..  $1  to  $1.35. 

Beans  and  Onions.- — Beans,  weak;  pea.  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $3:  marrow,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  red 
kidney,  $4  to  $4.25:  white  kidney,  $5.25  to 
$5.50.  Onions,  steady:  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.90;  yellow.  50-lb.  bag,  $1.65  to  $1.75; 
Spanish,  crate.  $2.25. 

Vegetables. — Anise.  Cal.,  crate.  $4.50  to  $4.75: 
asparagus,  Ohio.  bskt..  $8:  beans,  Fla.,  green 
and  wax,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3;  beets,  bu.,  35  to  40c: 
broccoli,  Tex.,  crate.  $3  to  $3.25;  cabbage,  bu.. 
25  to  40c:  carrots,  bu..  40  to  75c;  cauliflower. 
Cal.,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.35:  celery,  doz.,  40  to 
60c;  cucumbers,  Ohio,  carton.  $1.50  to  $1.65; 
endive,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  lettuce.  10-lb.  box,  $1.25; 
mushrooms,  1-lb.  carton,  25  to  35c:  peas,  Mex.. 
crate,  $8;  peppers.  Fla.,  hamper.  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  35c:  spinach,  bu., 
$1.15  to  $1.35;  tomatoes.  8-lb.  bskt.,  $1.50  to 
$2;  turnips,  bu.,  40  to  65c. 

Honev,  24-box  crate,  $1.50  to  $3;  rabbits,  live, 
lb..  12c. 

Feeds. — Hay.  steady:  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $13 
to  $13.50;  clover  mixed.  $13  to  $13.50;  oat 
straw,  $7  to  $7.50:  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton, 
$15.50;  standard  middlings.  $15.50;  red-dog, 
$17.50;  cottonseed  meal.  36  per  cent  protein, 
$21.75;  oilmeal.  34  per  cent.  $32.50;  hominy. 
$18.30;  gluten.  $18:  oatfeed,  $7.75:  Timothy 
seed,  bu..  $2.50:  Alfalfa.  $11.25;.  Alsike,  $10; 
clover,  $11  to  $11.25.  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  firmer  feeling  prevailing  on  all  roots,  let¬ 
tuce  and  squash,  were  the  most  noteworthy 
changes  on  an  otherwise  dull  market.  At  the 


hay  market  offerings  were  light  with  prices  un¬ 
changed.  Wool,  also,  was  inactive  at  un¬ 
changed  prices.  Butter,  cheese  and  eggs  were 
steady. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good,  mar¬ 
ket  steady.  Native  various  varieties,  ordinary, 
40c  to  $1.  Baldwins  mostly  $1  to  $1.50,  fancy 
mostly  $1.75  to  $2.  few  large  extra  fancy  $2.25 
to  $2.50.  McIntosh  mostly  $1.50  to  $2:  fancy 
$2.25  to  $2.60,  few  large  extra  fanev  $2.75  to 
$3  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  Wolf  River  $1.50  to  $2 
bbl.  Va.,  U.  S.  1  Yorks  and  Staymans  $1  to 
$1.25  bu.  tub.  Pa.  and  N.  Y.  Baldwins.  U.  S. 
Utility.  G5e  to  $1.  U.  S.  1,  best,  90c  to  $1.10 
bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  good. 
Native  cu  toff  85c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Texas 
bchd.  best  $1  to  $1.35  %  crt.,  poorer  lower. 

Cabbage.— Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  Savoy  $1  to  $1.50  bbl.  N.  Y.  Danish  best 
mostly  $1,  poorer  lower  100  lbs.  Tex.  erts., 
small,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  cut 
and  washed  no  sales  noted.  Calif,  bchd.  $4  to 
$4.50.  few  $4.75  crt. 

Cauliflower.— Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Calif,  pony  erts.,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  Pascal  ord.  $1.50  to  $3.50.  fancy 
mostly  $4  to  $5  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  2-3  erts., 
no  sales  noted.  Calif.  %  erts.  $2.75  to  $3.25. 
Fla.  10-in.  erts.  best  $2.75  to  $3,  poorer  low  as 
$1.75. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Mass.  *4-bbl.  erts.  Early  Blacks  few 
sales  $1,115  to  $1.75.  Howes  $1.50  to  $1.75, 
few  $2. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  slow.  Hot¬ 
house  native  60  to  72  cukes,  ordinary,  $5  to 
$10.  best  mostly  $11  to  $12  std.  bu.  box.  Fla. 
cartons  fancy  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.75.  few  best 
$2  doz.  Cuban  outdoor  few  sales  $3  to  $4  50 
to  00  cukes. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads,  hothouse.  60c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.,  4  10  5  doz.  heads,  best.  $4  to  $5.  poorer 
low  as  $3  crt.  Ariz.,  erts.,  few  sales  $5.25  to 
$5.50. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  50c  to  $1.  N.  Y.  50  to  90c.  Pa.,  35  to 
75c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  Mass, 
yellow  mostly  $1.90  to  $2.10  50  lbs.  N.  Y.  most¬ 
ly  $1.75  to  $2.20  50  His. 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  best  75c  to  $1,  poorer  50c  std.  bu. 
box. 

Potatoes — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  We. 
190  lbs.  Green  Mts.  best  mostly  85c  100-lb.  bag. 

P.  E.  I.,  few  sales  best  $1.65  to  $1.75,  poorer 
$1.50  90-lb.  bag. 

Spinach.— Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Va  and  Md.  ord.  7,5  to  85c,  Tex.  Savoy 
best  $1.  poorer  lower  bu.  bskt. 

Squash.  — -  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Blue  Hubbard  native  $2.50  to  $3  bbl., 
mostly  $60  to  $70  ton.  N.  Y.,  Minn.,  and  Ohio 
best  few  sales  $50  to  $60,  poorer  low  as  $20 
ton. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Hothouse  native  15  to  30c.  Ohio  few 
sales  fancy  medium  $2  to  $2.25  8-lb.  bskt.  Fla. 
outdoor  ord.  $2  to  $2.50  6-bskt.  crt. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  ruta  or  purple  top  50  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 
AVhite  Capes  50  to  75c  50-lb.  bag.  I’.  E.  I. 
ruta  75c,  few  85c  50-lb.  bag. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand  light. 
No.  1  Timothy  $19.50;  No.  2  Timothy  $18; 
clover  mixed,  red.  $18.50;  Alsike  $19  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady;  creamery  extras 
2S%c;  firsts  25*:..  to  28c;  seconds  24%  to  25c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  34c:  white  extras  33c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern  30  to  31c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  supply  moderate,  market 
weaker.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  20  to  23c:  3  to  3% 
lbs.  17  to  18c.  Broilers,  no  sales.  Native,  no 
sales.  Chickens,  3  to  4  lbs.  18  to  21c:  4%  lbs. 

21  to  22c.  Roosters  15  to  16c  lb.  Native  chick¬ 
ens  22  to  26c.  Live  poultry  firm.  Fowl  20  to 
21c.  Leghorns  ISc.  Chickens,  large,  18  to  21c. 
Leghorns  15c.  Roosters  12  to  15c. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  Twins  N.  Y.  held  ex¬ 
tras  1931  18  to  19c.  Extras  1930.  no  sales. 
Firsts  17%  to  18c.  Fresh  firsts  15  to  16c. 
Western  held  extras  1931  17  to  18c.  Extras 
1930  no  sales.  Firsts  1931  16%  to  17c.  Fresh 
firsts  14%  to  15%e  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $4  to 
$4.25.  Calif,  small  white  $4.25  to  $4.50.  Yel¬ 
low  eyes  $4.25  to  $4.50.  Red  kidney  $4.25  to 
$4.50.  Lima  $6.50  to  $7  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  firm,  trading  light,  prices  un¬ 
changed. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  24  to  25c; 
clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to 

24c;  clothing.  19c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to  24c;  1 
clothing,  21c;  *4  blood,  combing,  21  to  21  %c; 
clothing,  21c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  60  to  62c; 
clothing,  48  to  50c;  %  blood,  combing,  50  to 

53c;  clothing.  42  to  45c:  %  blood,  combing.  42 
to  45c:  clothing.  3S  to  40c;  *4  blood,  combing, 
36  to  38c:  clothing.  35  to  36c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  58  to  60c;  clothing.  48  to  51c;  %  blood, 
combing,  53  to  55c:  clothing.  47  to  49c:  % 

blood,  combing.  47  to  50c;  clothing,  42  to  45c; 

%  blood,  combing,  40  to  43c;  clothing,  37  to  41c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  very  light,  market  50c  higher, 
demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $4.50  to  $5. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes,  particularly 
veal.,  very  light:  market  on  slaughter  cows  and 
bulls  mostly  $1  higher:  vealers  up  to  $2;  few 

prime  $9  to  $9.50:  small  lot  of  good  steers  at 
$9  to  $9.50;  demand  fairly  active  for  all 

classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2.50  to  $4;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $2  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2.50  to  $4. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $5  to  $8;  cull 

and  common  $4  to  $5. 

Sheep. — Not  enough  offered  to  test  values. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  rather  light:  market  fully 
steady  with  last  week:  some  sales  $5  to  $10 
higher:  demand  fair.  Choice,  head,  $85  to  $100; 
good.  $75  to  $85;  medium,  $40  to  $75;  common, 
$30  to  $40. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  Jan.  2,  1932.) 

Market. — Beef  steers  and  yearlings  fairly  ac¬ 
tive.  strong  to  25c  higher,  $9.50  paid  for  choice 
1.000-lb.  local  feds,  top  medium  weights  $8.50, 
bulk  $6  to  $6.50.  Bulls,  she  stock  and  cutters 
fully  steady,  bulk  fat  heifers  $5.25  to  $6;  me¬ 
dium  bulls  $4.25  to  $4.75;  butcher  cows  $3.50  to 
$4.  cutters  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Stockers  and  feeders 
steady  with  week’s  25c  advance,  bulk  $4.50  to 
$5.50.  Calves  strong  to  unevenly  higher,  top 
vealers  $9.50. 

Hogs  fully  steady,  top  180  to  250-lb.  west¬ 
erns  $5.75. 

Sheep  nominally  steady. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Jan.  2,  1932:  Cattle, 
25  cars;  8  Tennessee.  5  Virginia.  4  Omaha.  3 
Chicago.  1  St.  Paul.  1  Kansas  City,  1  Kentucky, 
1  Oklahoma.  1  St.  Joseph:  containing  473  head, 
620  head  trucked  in;  total  cattle  1,093  head. 
811  calves.  2,546  hogs,  182  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good.  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7.25  to 
$8.25:  medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $7.25: 
common.  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $6.25;  good, 
1.00  to  1.300  lbs..  $7.25  to  $8.25;  medium.  1,100 
to  1.300  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7.25;  good,  1.300  to 
1,500  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8.25. 

Heifers. — Choicie,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.25  to 
$6.75;  good,  550  to  850  lbs..  $5.50  to  $6.25:  me¬ 


dium.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  common. 
550  to  850  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.75. 

Cows.— Choice,  $4.25  to  $4.75:  good.  $3.50  to 
$4.25;  common  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  low 
cutter  an  dcutter,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $4.75  to  $6: 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $3.25  to  $4.75; 
yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice.  $8.50  to  $9.50;  me¬ 
dium.  $7.50  to  $8.50;  cull  and  common,  $5.75 
to  $7.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6.50:  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $5.25;  good  and 
choice.  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $0.75;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium.  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $3.75  to 
$5.50. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice.  180 
to  200  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  ibs..  $5.25  to  $5.75;  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs..  $5.25  to  $5.75: 
hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $5.25 
to  $5.75;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to  350 
lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50:  pkg.  sows,  medium  and  good, 
275  to  500  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Prices  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). 
— Bran,  ton,  $24.50;  shorts,  $24;  hominy,  $26; 
middlings,  $26.50;  linseed,  $42.50;  gluten. 
$27.50;  ground  oats,  $29.25;  Soy-bean  meal. 
$31.50;  hog-meal.  $32.50;  cottonseed,  41  per 
cent,  $27.50;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $27:  dairy 
feed,  18  per  cent.  $29;  dairy  feed,  20  per  cent. 
$32.50;  dairy  feed,  24  per  cent,  $33;  dairy  feed. 
25  per  cent.  $33.50;  dairy  feed,  32  per  cent. 
$34.50;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $32;  Alfalfa, 
regular,  $29;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $30.50. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Jail.  13. — N.  Y.  State  IIolstein-Freis- 
ian  Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  C.  H. 
Baldwin,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  president. 

Jan.  13-14. — N.  Y.  State  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  C.  W.  Hal- 
liday,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  president. 

Jan.  13-15. — N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
•Society,  Annual  Meeting,  Edgerton  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  34. — N.  Y.  State  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  T.  H.  Monroe, 
Camillas.  X.  Y.,  president. 

Jan.  18-22. — -Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Jan.  2(1-29. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  27-29. — New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Eastern  Meeting,  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  N.  Y. 

Feb.  2-5. — New  York  State  Grange,  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Ontario  County,  New  York 

We  had  our  heaviest  fall  of  snow  New 
Year’s  Day,  nearly  six  inches  on  the  level. 
I  saw  one  sleigh  out  the  next  day.  some¬ 
thing  quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  This  will 
make  a  line  covering  for  wheat  and  grass. 
Wheat  has  kept  growing  all  the  Fall,  and 
has  a  good  top  for  Winter.  Stock  of  all 
kind  are  doing  well,  if  we  only  had  the 
price  for  the  finished  product.  Pea  beans 
are  bringing  l^c  per  lb.;  potatoes,  30c 
per  bu. ;  wheat.  '55c;  dressed  pork,  5c  per 
lb. :  veal,  6c  per  lb. ;  lambs,  5c  per  lb. ; 
eggs.  30c  per  doz.  e.  t.  b. 


Orange  Pie. — Three-fourths  cup  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  one  large  tablespoon  flour, 
one  large  tablespoon  cornstarch,  one-half 
tablespoon  butter,  two  egg  yolks  beaten, 
two  medium-sized  oranges,  juice  and  rind 
grated  just  to  the  white  part,  iy2  cups 
boiling  water.  Stir  all  together  ancl  cook 
in  double  boiler  until  thick,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Pour  into  previously  baked  crust 
and  cover  with  meringue.  Brown  in  oven. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  anti  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  SO,  West  W  ashlngton  Market,  New  York  City 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

. . . to  . . . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  Is  the  time  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling;  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Dally  Coops  Supplied  Free 
SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave.,  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Referenees:  Dun's,  Bradstreet's  or  any  commercial  agrenev 


For  Best  Prices 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

George  Schaefer  &  Son’s,  Inc. 

2291  12th  Avenue  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Request 
Established  1885 


HAY  and  STRAW 

40  Years  Commission  M  rchant — Write 
II.  S  HOTALING  001  West  S.lrd  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  A  NO  RROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 
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A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindlei,  me.  pon- 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adiust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribe:  s  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  ti me  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Bubal  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THIS  issue  features  a  considerable  number  of 
business  bens  in  individuals  and  groups.  Many 
of  them  are  exceptional  birds,  and  all  typify  tbe 
careful  work  done  by  breeders  in  these  various  lines. 
Scores  of  yards  and  breeding  pens  have  specimens 
like  those  shown.  Poultrymen  have  been  quick  to 
see  the  good  in  strains  of  their  breeds  developed  by 
others,  and  have  used  them  skillfully  in  their  own 
flocks.  This  work  and  thought  by  so  many  with  one 
aim  has  made  all-around  improvement  in  production 
possible,  without  the  sacrifice  of  vigor  suffered  in 
earlier  days  by  one-sided  development.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  when  those  wanting  stock  and 
eggs  could  buy  with  so  much  assurance  of  getting 
something  really  good — and  actual  value  for  the 
money  paid. 

* 


I  doubt  if  you  can  find  another  subscriber  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  who  has  taken  the  paper  longer 
than  I.  My  mother.  Mary  Richardson  Walker,  crossed 
the  plains  from  Baldwin,  Maine,  in  1838,  and  when 
she  died  in  1897,  at  the  age  of  8(5,  claimed  the  longest 
residence  of  any  white  woman  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  1  was  born  in  May,  1852,  and  still  reside  on 
the  farm  where  I  was  horn.  It  was  in  the  attic  of  a 
farmhouse  on  Clatsop  Plains  (1874-75)  that  I  came 
across  several  copies  of  Moore’s  Rural  A  ew-1  o)  Let, 
and  sent  in  my  subscription.  I  have  taken  quite  a 
number  of  other  papers,  but  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  only 
one  that  has  remained  on  my  list. 

/-pT-IFS  says  our  old  friend  S.  T.  Walker  of 
1  Oregon.  What  a  vista  of  American  history  is 
P j., ,  suggested !  The  Oregon  Trail  in  18o8  meant  all 
hardships  and  dangers  depicted  in  "The  Covered 
Wagon no  doubt  the  mother  who,  in  her  twenties, 
traversed  that  exhausting  journey,  could  still  tell 
in  her  eighties,  of  hostile  Indians,  scanty  food, 
floods  and  deserts,  and  daily  dangers  of  which  our 
secure,  well-padded  existence  knows  nothing.  They 
were  a  mighty  people,  those  old  pioneers;  would  that 
we  could  graft  some  of  their  enduring  qualities  up- 
qj-j  f-pg  feeble  folk  who  seem  so  little  fitted  to  take 
up  our  present-day  problems. 


* 


THE  low  price  of  potatoes  is  out  of  line  with  pro¬ 
duction.  Average  price  to  growers  is  less  than 
50  cents  a  bushel  and  in  some  sections  less  than  25 
cents.  Five  years  ago,  in  1926,  there  was  a  crop  of 
about  the  same  size  but  the  price  was  more  than 
three  times  as  high.  It  is  hard  to  explain  any  such 
difference  except  on  the  basis  that  present  prices  are 
unreasonably  low  and  bound  to  recover  as  soon  as 
it  is  realized  that  the  crop  is  not  a  large  one.  Lack 
of  confidence  in  the  market  seems  to  prevent  the 
buying  for  future  requirements  that  usually  would 
take  place  under  such  conditions.  Season's  carlot 
shipments  are  about  one-fifth  less  than  at  the  same 
time  a  year  ago.  Even  the  probable  increase  of 
shipments  by  truck  would  not  account  lor  any  such 
difference.  Reserve  supplies  are  light  in  the  city 
markets  and  a  spell  of  weather  that  would  interfere 
with  new  shipments  might  cause  quite  a  change  in 
the  market  condition.  Potatoes  are  hard-times  food, 
and  ought  to  sell  in  great  quantities  under  present 
conditions  and  prices.  It  is  likely7  that  the  market 
season  will  be  a  long  one  because  acreage  of  the 
early  southern  crop  is  expected  to  be  reduced. 

* 


NEW  Jersey  Agricultural  Week,  January  26-29 
this  year,  is  the  general  round-up  of  the  past 
year's  activities,  and  the  starting  point  for  the  New 
Year's  work.  This  year  the  school  children  will  have 
an  active  part  in  the  celebration.  Their  exhibits  will 
include  entries  from  school  children  studying  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  or  engaged  in  hoys’  and  girls’  club 
work.  A  special  class  is  for  entries  of  one  dozen 
eggs,  either  white  or  brown,  open  to  boys  and  girls 
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who  own  or  manage  poultry  flocks,  who  are  studying 
agriculture  or  who  are  active  in  club  work.  A  po¬ 
tato  class  has  been  provided  for  boys  studying  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  and,  in  judging,  preference  will  be 
given  to  potatoes  grown  by  the  entrants.  In  addition 
there  are  other  classes  for  corn,  potatoes,  baby 
chicks,  apples  and  eggs  open  to  school  children  w7ho 
are  able  to  meet  specific  class  requirements.  County 
agents,  extension  workers  and  teachers  of  agricul¬ 
ture  co-operate  to  make  the  show  a  success  by  assist¬ 
ing  and  encouraging  children  to  prepare  exhibits.  An¬ 
other  feature  will  be  the  third  annual  Grange  spell¬ 
ing  bee.  Any  New7  Jersey  boy  or  girl  enrolled  in  a 
grade  school  or  in  the  first  two  years  of  high  school 
may  enter  the  contest  through  the  nearest  local 
Grange.  Elimination  contests  are  conducted  by  the 
local  Granges  and  tw7o  winners  will  represent  each 
local  Grange  in  the  final  contest  in  Trenton.  The 
winner  of  the  final  contest  will  receive  a  medal  and 
$15  in  gold.  The  second  prize  will  be  a  medal  and 
$10  and  the  third  prize  w7ill  be  a  medal  and  $5.  The 
Grange  producing  the  State  champion  speller  will 
receive  a  banner.  Last  year,  Joseph  C.  Staton,  of 
Vineland,  won  first  place ;  Elizabeth  G.  Wright,  of 
Allentown,  second  place ;  and  Allan  A.  Roslof,  of 
Freehold,  third  place. 

* 

ONE  of  the  most  expensive  economies  a  house¬ 
keeper  can  indulge  in  is  to  skimp  on  eggs  when 
prices  increase.  Old-fashioned  women  used  to  cut 
out  eggs  as  far  as  possible  when  their  own  hens 
went  on  strike,  or  when  general  scarcity  resulted  in 
higher  prices.  They  did  not  realize  that  they- were 
lessening  the  supply  of  needed  vitamins,  and  reduc¬ 
ing  the  nutritive  value  of  the  family  bill  of  fare. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  cases  where  a  special  diet 
cuts  out  eggs,  or  individuals  who  are  unable  to  take 
them,  but  to  most  people  a  fresh  egg  is  the  most 
agreeable  of  all  nourishing  foods.  All  dietitians 
agree  that  eggs,  raw  or  cooked,  and  good  milk,  are 
a  necessity  for  the  growing  child,  or  for  the  person 
under  normal  weight.  We  think  that  every  woman 
on  an  egg -producing  farm  should  make  a  special  ef¬ 
fort  to  learn  all  she  can  about  dishes  that  require 
eggs.  The  person  who  has  just  been  helped  to  a 
serving  of  fluffy  omelet,  rich  cake  or  crisp  waffles  is 
quite  readily  converted  to  the  belief  that  eggs  should 
be  freely  used  in  cooking. 

* 

MODIFIED  type  of  the  old  "farmers'"  institute, 
now  being  carried  on  in  Ohio,  is  adding  much 
to  the  interest  of  these  meetings,  750  of  which  are 
held  in  the  State.  Local  talent  in  music,  short  plays 
and  tableaus,  help  out  the  program,  preventing  the 
quite  certain  dryness  of  an  afternoon  or  evening  of 
straight  speeches.  Recreation  specialist  R.  B.  Tom, 
thus  describes  one  rather  elaborate  feature  possible 
in  some  localities : 

Another  worthwhile  feature  is  a  costume  exhibit  of 
America  from  the  American  Indian  down  to  the  present. 
This  feature  might  utilize  music  and  the  dance.  It 
might  start  with  the  American  Indian  in  a  camp-fire 
scene  and  dance.  It  can  be  followed  with  the  colonial 
minuet  given  by  four  couples.  Next  could  come  the 
period  following  the  Revolution.  Here  the  Virginia 
reel  may  be  done  in  the  costume  of  the  day.  Other 
periods  could  be  represented  in  costume. 

This  may  seem  a  rather  formidable  job,  but  it  is 
quite  surprising  what  a  dozen  or  more  persons  in  a 
country  locality  can  do  when  they  get  at  it,  and  we 
know  by  experience  what  a  good  time  everyone  has 
in  doing  it. 

* 

IIE  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  at  Harrisburg, 
January  18-22,  will  have  a  great  exhibit  in  its 
nine-acre  building — farm  products,  equipment,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.,  and  without  doubt  the  usual  throng  of 
farm  people.  In  addition  the  week  will  feature 
meetings  of  many  State  associations,  among  which 
are  the  following :  Pennsylvania  Livestock  Breeders’ 
Association;  Berkshire,  Chester  White,  Duroc  Jer¬ 
sey,  Poland  China  and  Hampshire  swine  breeders; 
Sheep  Breeders’  and  Wool  Growers ;  Dairymen's  As¬ 
sociation  ;  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  Holstein-1  riesian, 
Jersey  and  Brown  Swiss  cattle  breeders’  associa¬ 
tions  ;  Milk  Inspectors ;  Beekeepers ;  Entomological 
Society  of  Pennsylvania ;  Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau 
Federation;  former  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Institute  Lecturers;  State  Horticultural  Association 
of  Pennsylvania ;  Vegetable  Growers’  Association ; 
Potato  Growers’  Association ;  State  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion ;  Tobacco  Growers’  Association;  Society  of 
Farm  Women  of  Pennsylvania ;  State  Association  of 
Markets;  Thrashermen  and  Farmers’  Association, 
and  Pennsylvania  Farmers’  Protective  Association. 
Most  of  these  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Farm 
Show  Building.  However,  a  number  of  luncheons 
and  banquets  have  been  scheduled  in  downtown 
hotels  and  other  banquet  halls. 


THE  Ohio  Station,  at  Wooster,  which  has  been. 

studying  raspberry  diseases  for  six  years,  finds 
that  isolation  of  the  raspberry  plantation  from  dis¬ 
eases  sources  is  essential  to  the  control  of  such  dis¬ 
ease  as  mosaic,  leaf  curl  and  streak.  Red  raspberry 
plantings,  especially,  are  a  menace  to  blacks,  as  they 
harbor  the  viruses  without  exhibiting  striking  dis¬ 
ease  symptoms.  New  plantings  should  be  set  not 
closer  than  40  rods  from  diseased  ones  and  prefer¬ 
ably  on  the  side  towards  the  prevailing  winds.  Any 
obstructions,  such  as  buildings,  trees,  etc.,  between 
diseased  and  new  plantings  are  desirable.  Thorough 
inspection  of  the  raspberry  planting  should  be  made 
three  or  four  times  each  season  by  a  trained  in¬ 
spector.  After  the  diseased  plants  are  “spotted'’ 
and  marked,  they  must  be  scorched  and  removed. 
This  scorching  is  very  important,  as  every  live  aphid 
which  escapes  from  the  diseased  plant  is  capable  of 
carrying  the  virus  to  healthy  plants.  The  scorching 
may  best  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  blow  torch, 
or  the  plant  may  be  sprayed  with  gasoline  and 
set  afire. 

* 

Why  do  you  not  give  both  sides  of  the  school  cen¬ 
tralization  question?  L.  C. 

New  York. 

HERE  are  no  “sides”  to  this  question,  except  as 
those  determined  to  destroy  the  rural  schools 
choose  to  construct  them,  and  they  have  both  the 
facilities  and  disposition  to  spread  their  propaganda 
far  and  wide.  So  far  as  the  country  people  are  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  only  one  point  at  issue,  and  that  is 
whether  they  shall  have  any  reasonable  say  about 
their  own  affairs,  such  as  might  be  expected  under 
our  form  of  government.  So  far  as  their  schools  are 
concerned  the  country  people  have  found  that  they 
are  living  in  an  absolute  monarchy,  rather  than  a 
republic.  Centralization  of  schools  is  doubtless  a 
good  thing  in  some  cases,  and  there  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  will  be  found  ready  to  adopt  it.  The  country 
has  always  stood  for  the  best  in  education  of  their 
children,  and  in  multitudes  of  cases  have  considered 
no  personal  sacrifice  too  great  to  attain  it.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  their  work  are  clearly  shown  in  the  lives 
of  men  and  women  strongly  grounded  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  education  received  at  the  district  schools, 
enabling  them  to  go  forward  into  higher  training  for 
the  so-called  professions,  if  thus  prompted  and  per¬ 
mitted  by  inclination  and  circumstances.  Despite  all 
of  the  dust  throwing  and  attempts  to  divert  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  main  issue,  the  rural  districts  ask 
nothing  more  than  reasonable  self-determination. 
The  Legislature  took  this  away  from  them  at  the 
instigation  of  those  greedy  for  power,  but  without 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  it.  Wisconsin  had  the  same 
situation  and  remedied  it  by  repeal  of  the  unjust 
law.  New  York  State  can  do  the  same  if  its  wants 
are  made  known  emphatically  to  the  law-makers  at 
Albany. 


Brevities 

During  1931.  37,272,371  cars  were  loaded  with  reve¬ 
nue-paying  freight. 

In  the  first  four  days  after  the  opening  of  Congress, 
230  bills  affecting  farm  interests  were  turned  in. 

Louisiana  produced  17,192,000  bushels  of  rough  rice 
last  year ;  471,000  acres  were  in  that  crop.  Its  farm 
value  at  present  prices  is  put  at  $10,831,000. 

The  N.  Y.  8tate  Bureau  of  Historic  Sites  finds  that 
250,000  persons  visited  the  Saratoga  battlefield  during 
1931.  They  came  from  every  State  and  58  foreign 
countries. 

According  to  Darwin  all  of  our  domesticated  breeds 
of  poultry  were  derived  from  the  jungle  fowl  which  in¬ 
habits  Northern  India,  Burma,  Malay  Peninsula  and 
M alay sia n  Arch  i pela go. 

No.  we  do  not  recommend  anyone  going  into  the 
“mushroom  business”  commercially  unless  he  finds  in 
advance  where  he  can  sell  them.  The  “paper  profits” 
talked  about  are  not  likely  to  materialize. 

Talking  moving  pictures  are  now  being  effectively 
used  in  meetings  of  salesmen  handling  staple  goods,  like 
feeds,  etc.  They  make  the  points  more  effectively  than 
could  be  done  by  a  speaker  from  a  platform. 

What  is  a  phenomenon?  According  to  the  philoso¬ 
pher  Kant,  in  the  “Critique  of  Pure  Reason,”  “The  un¬ 
determined  object  of  an  empirical  intuition  is  called 
phenomenon.”  Which  statement  we  are  not  prepared 
to  dispute. 

In  dealing  with  weeds,  we  must  remember  that  they 
harbor  insects  and  fungus  pests,  they  compete  with 
crops  for  plant  food,  moisture  and  light,  and  they  add 
to  the  cost  of  crop  production,  because  of  the  labor 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  check. 

The  newspapers  tell  us  of  a  man  at  Dalton.  Ga., 
who  grows  watermelons  to  serve  at  Christmas,  having 
some  special  secrets  of  culture  and  preservation.  Few 
fruits  are  better  than  a  Georgia  watermelon,  but  for  a 
northern  Christmas  we  prefer  a  steaming  plum  pud¬ 
ding. 

An  item  in  the  Florists  Exchange  tells  of  using  glue 
to  clean  greenhouse  glass.  A  solution  of  glue  was 
painted  over  the  glass,  and  when  it  cracked  and  peeled 
off  in  a  few  days  it  brought  with  it  most  of  the  sooty  de¬ 
posit  on  the  glass.  The  remainder  was  so  loosened 
that  it  was  easily  washed  off  with  the  hose  and  a  swab. 
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The  Magic  of  Bank  Credit 

Some  time  ago  you  said  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  could  loan  substantially  ten  times  their  deposits. 
I  repeated  the  statement  here  in  a  discussion  and  it 
was  disputed.  The  statement  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  not 
questioned,  but  it  was  explained  that  this  must  be  a 
typographical  error.  If  not,  is  there  any  explanation 
to  show  the  fact?  e.  m. 

New  York. 

IN  A  hearing  at  Washington  Governor  Strong  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  testified 
that  the  average  reserve  of  all  the  banks  works  out 
roughly  at  one  dollar  of  reserve  to  ten  dollars  of  de¬ 
posits.  This  ratio  of  reserve  to  credit  is  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  understood  by  students  of  the  system.  It 
works  out  this  way:  John  Doe  sells  a  U.  S.  bond  for 
$1,000  to  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  and  deposits  the 
legal  money  (gold,  silver  dollars,  gold  certificates, 
or  greenbacks)  in  the  credit  department  of  a 
member  bank.  The  bank  is  required  to  send  3 
per  cent  of  it  ($30)  as  a  reserve  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  bank.  It  has  $970  left.  The  bank 
then  makes  a  loan  to  a  customer  who  gives  his  note 
for  $13,857.  The  bank  simply  gives  him  credit  for 
the  amount  against  which  he  may  draw  checks  at 
will  for  sight  payment.  This  credit  is  a  deposit,  and 
the  bank  must  send  7  per  cent  of  open  deposits  as  a 
reserve  in  the  Federal  Reserve  bank.  This  will  be 
the  $970  legal  money  previously  deposited  by  John 
Doe,  less  the  $30  reserve.  In  this  case  the  loan  is 
more  than  10  times  the  original  deposit,  because  we 
have  assumed  that  the  transaction  is  in  a  country 
district  where  the  open  reserve  is  7  per  cent.  The 
amount  of  the  reserve  varies.  In  some  places  it  is 
13  per  cent,  in  others  10  per  cent  and  7  per  cent, 
•averaging  about  10  per  cent. 


More  Milk  Money  for  the  Asking 

Since  producers  have  not  been  able  to  get  in  some 
kind  of  an  organization  and  fix  the  price  of  their  own 
milk,  can’t  we  do  something  to  help  them,  as  in  1916, 
only  we  do  not  want  to  do  it  now  by  a  strike?  You 
could  help  put  across  a  plan  that  would  work.  I  am 
not  willing  to  give  up  until  we  are  able  to  determine 
the  price  of  milk  for  ourselves.  M.  M. 

New  York. 

As  I  understand  it,  a  plan  was  adopted  at  Utica  for 
an  affiliation  of  the  dairy  groups  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed.  Why  has  it  never  functioned?  If  it  was  due  to 
jealousies  of  the  officials,  they  certainly  should  lay  their 
personal  interests  aside  now  in  this  situation,  and  come 
together  to  relieve  producers  of  the  intolerable  condi¬ 
tions  that  affront  them  at  this  time.  H.  s. 

New  York. 

If  we  dairymen  ever  needed  help  it  is  right  now.  The 
plans  are  laid  to  put  us  out  of  business.  Can  you  do 
anything  for  us?  I  am  an  old  man,  but  I  hate  to  see 
the  dairy  business  ruined  for  my  boys.  Since  the  old 
organizations  will  not  unite  dairymen  here  are  ready 
to  go*  into  a  new  organization  if  it  will  negotiate  a  fair 
price  for  every  dairyman  in  the  State.  E.  J. 

New  York. 

We  are  facing  ruin  as  farmers  unless  we  can  get  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  milk.  The  returns  now  will 
hardly  pay  the  feed  bills  alone.  Do  you  think  that  a 
personal  appeal  to  the  dealers  would  induce  them  to  at 
least  restore  the  September  price?  We  could  not  come 
out  without  loss  even  then.  M.  E. 

New  York. 

Call  a  milk  strike  and  dairymen  will  fall  in.  If  you 
do  not  want  to  lead  it  name  any  capable  producer  to 
lead.  Milk  producers  must  have  an  organization  to  de¬ 
termine  prices  for  milk,  and  this  is  the  only  way  to  get 
an  organization.  I  have  cows  and  know  something  must 
be  done  for  farmers  to  save  the  dairy  business. 

New  York.  w.  s.  R. 

HE  above  extracts  fairly  indicate  the  line  of 
thought  coming  daily  to  this  office. 

Appeals  to  buyers  for  better  prices  are  futile.  Un¬ 
der  present  conditions  a  strike  now  would  be  a  cost¬ 
ly  failure.  If  the  disposition  of  dairymen  justified 
a  strike,  the  same  trend  of  thought  and  action  would 
bring  them  far  greater  and  more  permanent  bene¬ 
fits  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  pint  of  milk. 

Dairymen  are  now  pretty  well  organized  in  three 
groups,  and  a  complete  organization  would  be  as¬ 
sured  at  the  first  promise  of  united  action.  In  fact 
the  nucleus  of  an  affiliation  of  the  groups  already 
exists. 

Twenty-four  hours’  notice  to  meet,  a  six  hours’ 
conference,  and  seven  days’  notice  to  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  milk,  would  wipe  out  the  last  three 
cuts  and  restore  the  September  price  with  still  bet¬ 
ter  price  to  follow.  Fortified  with  organizations  so 
affiliated  an  appeal  or  a  demand  for  a  fair  price 
would  be  granted,  because  producers  would  then 
meet  the  buyers  on  equal  terms  and  bring  them  the 
protection  of  a  stabilized  market,  but  especially  be¬ 
cause  the  buyers  would  know  that  we  had  the  power 
to  put  our  appeal  in  the  form  of  a  demand. 

There  never  was  and  there  never  can  be  a  more 
united  or  more  harmonious  body  of  men  than  the 
old  Dairymen’s  League  of  1916.  The  things  that  di¬ 
vided  that  body  did  not  originate  with  themselves, 
but  the  spirit  and  purpose  to  reunite  them  must 
originate  among  themselves.  We  believe  that  the 
men  who  worked  and  fought  and  sacrificed  together 
for  principle  are  willing  now  simply  to  speak  in  one 
voice  to  save  their  economic  lives. 


Let  us  not  review  or  remember  the  past.  None  of 
us  can  be  proud  of  the  record  that  divided  us  and 
defeated  us.  There  must  have  been  a  way  to  save 
ourselves.  But  let  us  forget  it.  The  thing  now  is 
to  make  a  rally,  together  for  a  fair  price  for  milk. 


Inflation  and  Deflation  of  Currency 

On  page  11  you  have  an  article  under  the  caption  : 
“The  Tyranny  of  Power.”  There  are  two  or  three 
points  that  I  wish  you  might  explain  : 

1.  — In  the  third  paragraph  you  state  that  “govern¬ 
ments  and  leaders  and  banks”  deliberately  built  up  a 
tremendous  volume  of  “debts  and  credits”  and  thereby 
“stimulated  industry,  increased  both  production  and 
consumption,  kept  labor  employed,  increased  prices  and 
encouraged  buying  on  credit  and  speculation.”  Then, 
in  the  next  paragraph,  you  state  that  “the  financiers, 
backed  by  the  government,  determined  to  deflate.” 

These  words  carry  a  strong  implication  that  present 
conditions  are  due  directly,  not  to  the  operation  of 
social  and  economic  forces  to  which  even  the  financiers 
became  blind  and  unforeseeing  victims,  but  to  deliberate 
and  planned  action  of  all  parties.  Now,  the  actions  of 
human  beings,  whether  as  blind  victims  or  intelligent 
planners,  must  be  presumed  to  be  more  or  less  con¬ 
sciously  motivated  and  this  is  the  question  you  do  not 
answer:  “Why  did  the  financiers  and  others  build  up 
an  inverted  pyramid  of  credit  that  they  must  have 
known  from  experience  was  highly  unstable,  and  why 
did  they  determine  to  deflate?”  Do  you  mean  to  imply 
that  all  this  was  “to  concentrate  further  the  wealth  of 
the  country  in  still  fewer  hands?” 

2.  — You  state  further  that,  "by  practical  means,  well- 
known  in  Washington  and  available  to  the  government, 
these  destructive  processes  could  be  arrested  and  nor¬ 
mal  economic  conditions  restored  to  the  country.”  This, 
if  true,  makes  the  government  of  the  United  States,  not 
mainly  the  instrument  of  public  service,  but  the  agent 
of  a  band  of  financial  buccaneers  whose  deeds  outrival 
a  millionfold  those  of  Blackboard  and  Captain  Kidd.  I 
submit  that,  if  all  you  say  is  true  as  to  the  con¬ 
scious  responsibility  of  some  human  beings  for  what 
has  happened  and  is.  now  happening  in  this  country, 
the  above  conclusion  is  inevitable.  Are  there  no  exten¬ 
uating  circumstances  that  in  the  least  mitigate  the 
blackness  of  the  crime  of  which  you  have  accused  the 
financiers  and  government  leaders?  If  what  you  say 
is  true,  we  have  a  right  to  know  the  names  of  those 
who  are  mainly  responsible.  Do  you  know  their  names? 
Have  these  men  no  responsibility  to  society?  Are  we 
but  pawns  on  their  economic  chessboard? 

3.  — You  say  that  “the  plain  people  alone  can  stop 
it.”  How? 

I  am  interested  in  these  problems  as  a  school  man,  a 
member  of  the  Grange  and  Farm  Bureau,  as  a  citizen 
and  as  the  father  of  four  children.  L.  f.  f. 

New  York. 

IT  IS  easy  enough  to  make  a  record  of  what  men 
do  and  to  visualize  the  effects  of  their  actions.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  determine  men’s  motives  for  what 
they  do.  At  Washington  recently  the  leading  bank¬ 
ers  explained  that  their  judgment  in  making  loans 
was  faulty.  One  related  a  foreign  loan  of  about  a 
billion  and  a  quarter  and  confessed  his  bank  had 
made  a  profit  of  $73,000,000  above  expense  on  the 
transaction.  Such  profits  may  furnish  an  intimation 
of  the  motives.  It  was  also  testified  that  these  bonds 
were  sold  to  the  American  public  largely  through  in¬ 
terior  banks.  One  of  the  bankers  said  “greed”  was 
the  cause  of  inflation  of  these  credits,  and  that 
“fear”  accounted  for  deflation.  We  cannot  testify 
that  the  men  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  cause 
“inflation”  and  “deflation”  at  will  deliberately 
planned  to  consentrate  wealth  in  fewer  hands.  We 
do  know  that  such  is  the  effect.  When  the  acts  of 
intelligent  men  produce  a  definite  result  we  assume 
they  intended  to  do  it.  Our  financial  system  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  public  is  fundamentally  un¬ 
sound.  Instead  of  perfecting  the  basic  structure  we 
keep  tinkering  with  the  superstructure  and  making 
it  more  profitable  for  the  speculators  in  credits  and 
more  expensive  to  the  common  people  who  are  first 
lured  into  debts  by  easy  credits  and  who  then  are 
wiped  out  by  deflation,  falling  prices  and  sheriff’s 
processes. 

Our  financial  system  originated  during  the  Civil 
War.  Congress  proposed  to  issue  national  notes  and 
make  them  legal  tender  for  all  debts.  The  bankers 
persuaded  it  to  adopt  an  amendment  by  which  the 
“legal  tender”  quality  was  excepted  on  “duties,  on 
imports  and  payment  of  public  debts.”  The  govern¬ 
ment  by  these  exceptions  discredited  its  own  notes, 
which  of  course  depreciated  in  purchasing  power. 
They  became  a  means  of  speculation  for  the  banks. 
They  were  finally  redeemed  in  gold  in  1878  after  the 
banks  had  bought  them  at  a  discount.  The  more  a  cur¬ 
rency  fluctuates  in  purchasing  power  the  more  profits 
banks  make  by  speculation  in  it.  This  is  what  makes 
“credit”  so  attractive  to  bankers  in  exchange  pro¬ 
cesses.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  a  list  of  those 
responsible  for  the  effects  of  our  financial  system 
would  include  the  names  of  Federal  officials,  finan¬ 
ciers  and  their  proponents  for  the  last  70  years.  In¬ 
dividual  bankers  are  often  the  patriarchs  of  their 
patrons  and  communities.  It  is  not  such  bankers  but 
the  whole  system  that  is  at  fault,  but  those  who  con¬ 
trol  the  government  are  clearly  responsible  for  a  sys¬ 
tem  created  by  law. 

When  the  people  come  to  realize  that  a  decrease  in 
circulation  causes  prices  to  fall  and  increases  the 
burden  of  interest  and  taxes  and  debts,  they  will 
demand  that  Congress  comply  with  the  provision  of 


the  Constitution  which  directs  it  to  “regulate  the 
value  of  money”  (currency)  and  thus  stabilize  the 
value  of  the  American  dollar. 


The  Cream  Price  Advance 

T  LEAKED  out  after  the  New  York  meetings  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week  of  December  that  dealers  were 
beginning  to  worry  over  the  indications  of  a  drop  in 
the  milk  supply.  It  was  then  predicted  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  cream  might  follow.  The  pre¬ 
diction  materialized  in  the  first  week  of  January, 
but  it  required  spectacles  to  see  it.  An  increase  of 
$1  a  can  was  announced  in  the  price  of  cream  or 
from  $16.50  to  $17.50  per  can  of  40  quarts.  Roughly 

10  cans  of  milk  produce  a  can  of  cream,  so  that  an 
increase  of  10  cents  a  can  was  expected  for  the  milk 
used  to  make  cream.  The  increase  is  five  cents  per 
100  pounds. 

The  dealers  announced  an  increase  of  one  cent 
a  half  pint  to  consumers,  equivalent  to  $1.60  increase 
per  can.  In  suburban  sections  increases  as  high  as 

11  cents  per  half  pint  have  been  reported  by  con¬ 
sumers,  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  $17.60  a  can. 


From  the  North  Country 

I  wish  you  might  have  seen  our  part  of  the  State  this 
morning.  The  vapor  Irom  the  river  came  rolling  over 
the  country  and  the  cold  turned  it  to  a  white  frost 
which  hung  half  an-  inch  thick  on  every  twig,  tree  and 
hush,  making  a  most  beautiful  sight.  I  have  not  tin 
words  to  describe  it.  Our  first  heavy  snowfall  came  on 
Saturday,  and  by  the  looks  of  the  sky  we  shall  soon  he 
having  more  snow.  We  expect  it  at  this  time  of  year 
and  I  believe  we  would  be  rather  disappointed  if  it  did 
not  come.  mrs.  Charles  mc  Arthur. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

The  auction  at  Flemington  was  upset  somewhat  by 
the  holiday.  Usually  two  auctions  are  held  during  the 
week,  but  because  of  New  Year’s  the  dates  were  con¬ 
solidated.  The  result  of  this  move  was  heavy  supplies. 
A  total  of  765  cases  were  offered  for  sale  on  January  5. 
In  spite  of  the  liberal  offerings  demand  was  active,  and 
the  market  steady  to  firm.  Hennery  whites  of  the  New 
Jersey  fancy  grade  sold  at  31  to  33 y2c,  with  some  stock 
cartoned  moving  at  34 y2  to  35%c.  Mediums  of  the 
fancy  grade  sold  at  26  to  32%c.  Grade  A  eggs  met  a 
good  demand  bringing  29  to  32c.  Grade  A  mediums 
were  bought  at  25  to  28%c,  while  pullets  and  pewees 
ranged  from  24  to  25 %c  for  the  former  and  23e  for  the 
latter.  Browns  in  moderate  receipts  sold  well,  New 
Jersey  fancy  bringing  27  to  29%c,  while  mediums  of  the 
same  grade  sold  at  24  to  26%c.  All  eggs  sold  at  the 
Flemington  auction,  except  the  pullets  and  pewees,  are 
graded  according  to  the  official  New  Jersey  grades.  Two 
grades  are  set  up,  with  two  sizes  in  each  grade,  namely 
extras  and  mediums.  These  standards  are  practically 
the  same  as  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
grades.  When  the  auction  started  several  producers 
brought  in  their  eggs  ungraded,  but  found  that  buyers 
were  willing  to  pay  premiums  for  the  graded  stock  suf¬ 
ficiently  high  to  pay  for  the  grading  charge. 

The  holiday  season  also  interfered  with  the  sales  at 
Vineland,  although  the  auctions  were  held  twice  during 
the  week,  with  Thursday’s  sales  shifted  to  Wednesday. 
A  total  of  578  cases  were  offered  for  sale  during  the 
week.  Demand  was  rather  slow,  as  many  of  the  buyers 
had  previously  bought  their  supplies  for  the  holiday 
trade.  New  Jersey  fancy  extras  sold  at  34  to  38c  just 
before  New  Year’s  but  on  the  sale  following  the  holiday 
prices  dropped  to  a  top  of  36c.  A  declining  market  at 
New  York  City  was  an  important  factor  in  breaking 
down  prices  at  the  auction.  Mediums  of  the  fancy  grade 
sold  at  29  to  Sl^c.  Grade  A  eggs  moved  fairly  well 
selling  at  32  to  3514c.  Mediums  of  that  grade  sold  at 
28  to  29c.  Some  producer  graded  eggs  are  sold  on  the 
Vineland  auction  and  these  sold  at  31  to  33c  at  the 
sale  before  the  holiday.  Pullets  were  slow  at  26  to 
29i4e,  while  pewees  brought  24c-  a  dozen,  with  only  a 
few  sales  made.  j.  m.  f. 


Cattaraugus  County,  New  York 

The  unemployment  situation  is  somewhat  better. 
Many  men  are  now  working  who  have  been  idle  a  long 
time. 

The  Cattaraugus  County  Cow  Testing  Association  is 
busy  again  testing  cows.  State  and  county  taxes  are  a 
trifle  lower  than  last  year.  Many  pheasants  come  close 
to  farm  buildings. 

Milk  is  priced  from  85c  to  $1.98  per  cwt.,  and  goes 
by  test.  Chickens  bring  20c;  turkeys,  25c;  ducks  and 
geese  are  slow  sales,  as  are  also  cows  and  hogs.  Po¬ 
tatoes  and  apples  are  50c  per  bushel;  squash,  3c  per  lb. 
Crops  of  all  kind  were  wunderful  and  everyone  seems 
to  have  a  full  cellar  and  full  barns. 

Our  Winter  so  far  has  been  very  mild  but  as  Cat¬ 
taraugus  has  never  failed  to  give  us  all  the  Winter  we 
need,  it  is  my  guess  that  as  the  days  begin  to  lengthen 
the  cold  will  begin  to  strengthen.  o.  c. 

New  York. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  R.  W.  Duck 


Sheep  Have  Worms 

I  have  a  email  bunch  of  sheep,  they 
seem  to  be  scoured.  I  believe  they  have 
worms.  I  lost  a  fine  Spring  lamb,  a  few 
days  ago.  Is  'there  any  remedy  for  this; 

daryland  A- w* 

It  seems  probable  that  your  sheep  are 
infested  with  worms.  There  are  five 
groups  of  these  which  will  cause  scours. 
Four  of  these  groups  are  thread  worms, 
while  the  fifth  is  a  flatworm.  In  the 
East  we  are  used  to  thinking  of  sheep 
stomach  worms  in  terms  of  one  worm 
type  only.  The  type  I  refer  to  is  the 
so-called  common  stomach  worm  or  that 
one  which  has  the  scientific  name  of 
Ilomonclius  C-ontortus.  If  this  is  the  one 
present  it  can  be  observed  in  the  true 
stomach  on  post-mortem.  Cut  the  last  or 
true  stomach  open  and  see  if  very  small 
worms  that  can  just  be  seen  ripple  the 
surface  of  the  stomach  contents.  This 
type  is  the  most  common  in  the  East.  It 
may  or  may  not  cause  the  sheep  to  scour. 

The  forms  which  cause  scours  are  the 
small  stomach  worms,  of  which  -there  are 
two  types;  intestinal  worms,  hookworms 
and  -  liver  flukes.  Assuming  your  sheep 
are  infested  with  all  these  various  forms, 
what  is  the  best  remedy  to  administer  to 
rid  them  of  the  worms.  The  Oregon  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  had  recently  finished 
exhaustive  tests  of  various  remedies  to 
rid  sheep  of  the  worms  previously  men¬ 
tioned  when  I  visited  the  station  recently 
at  Corvallis.  It  was  found  that  the  best, 
single  medicine  was  Tetrachloretliylene, 
which  is  also  sold  under  the  trade  name 
of  Nema  Capsules,  prepared  by  Parke- 
Davis  and  Company.  This  medicine  is 
sold  at  most  any  drug  store.  East 
Summer  I  administered  this  treatment  to 
a  large  flock  and  liked  it  very  much. 

The  sheep  and  goat  dose  is  usually  5 
cc  (mils)  and  is  contained  in.  a  gelatin 
capsule,  or  may  be  purchased  in  bulk  and 
then  placed  in  capsules.  In  administering 
these  capsules  I  have  found  it  best  to 
back  the  sheep  into  a  corner  and  allow  it 
to  remain  standing  on  all  fours,  raise  the 
head,  but  not  too  high  or  the  animal  will 
be  unable  to  swallow.  Place  the  capsule 
at  the  root  of  the  tongue  with  the  balling 
gun,  and  immediately  release  the  head 
so  the  sheep  can  swallow  naturally.  If 
a  capsule  is  broken  during  the  adminis¬ 
tration  release  the  animal  immediately  so 
the  contents  will  not  get  on  the  lungs. 
The  sheep  will  do  considerable  coughing 
under  the  best  handling  when  a  capsule 
breaks.  However,  if  immediately  released, 
no  bad  results  should  be  experienced. 

Where  the  sheep  are  heavily  infested 
as  yours  seem  to  be  it  is  advisable  to  re¬ 
peat  the  treatment  in  ten  days,  and  then 
repeat  it  again  in  another  ten  days.  After 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  administer  treat¬ 
ment  twice  yearly,  once  .in  the  Spring  and 
once  in  the  Fall.  The  sheep  should  be 
denied  all  food  for  24  hours  before  being 
treated,  and  for  twelve  hours  follow  mg 
treatment.  Then  put  them  on  wheat  bran 
for  two  days,  after  that  they  may  be  re¬ 
turned  to  their  regular  feed.  Rotate 
pastures,  and,  if  possible,  have  lambs 

come  early  enough  so  they  vvill  not  have 
to  follow  ewes  on  pasture.  Pasture  the 

ewes  and  lambs  separately. 

The  treatment  I  have  just  referred  to 
proved  superior  at  the  Oregon  Station  to 
copper  sulphate,  Eugol  s  solution  of 

iodine  and  'the  nicotine  sulphate  treat¬ 
ments,  for  the.  various  types  of  sheep 
stomach  worms  and  internal  parasites. 

Supplementing  Bakery 
Waste  for  Pigs 

I  am  feeding  pigs  flour  and  dough  from 
a  large  bakery  and  can  get  plenty  of  it, 
but  thev  don’t  seem  to  like  it  alone. 

M.  A.  K. 

You  have  a  cheap  and  useful  basal 
feed  for  your  pigs  in  the  flour  and  dough, 
which  when  properly  supplemented, 
should  produce  efficient  and  economical 
gains  on  hogs.  My  suggestion  would  be  to 
mix  cracked  corn  about  one-third  of 
its  amount  by  weight  with  the  flour  and 
dough.  This  will  increase  its  palatability 
as  well  as  food  value.  If  they  still  do  not 
eat  it,  you  may  have  to  make  it  half  corn 
and  half  flour  and  dough. 


In  addition  to  this  keep  the  following 
mixture  before  the  pigs  at  all  times,  in 
a  self-feeder :  tankage,  300  pounds ;  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  200  pounds ;  and  Alfalfa  meal. 
100  pounds.  The  pigs  may  seem  to  be 
eating  so  much  of  this  at  first  that  it  will 
not  seem  profitable  or  economical  to  you, 
but,  after  they  satisfy  their  most  urgent 
bodily  requirements,  they  will  ease  off 
some,  and,  after  all,  the  final  results  are 
what  count. 

It  is  also  very  important  and  essential 
that  in  addition  to  the  above  protein 


supplement  you  keep  the  following  min¬ 
eral  mixture  before  the  pigs  at  all  times: 
ground  limestone,  one  part ;  steamed  bone 
meal,  one  part,  and  salt,  one  part.  Pur 
some  of  this  in  a  small  box  or  trough, 
nailed  so  the  pigs  will  not  root  it  over 
and  so  that  there  is  always  some  avail¬ 
able. 

In  case  you  can  obtain  skim-milk  at 
an  economical  price  if  you  make  a  milk 
slop  with  the  flour  and  dough  I  believe 
-the  pigs  would  eat  it  with  good  relish 
without  the  addition  of  the  corn,  or  you 


could  feed  less  of  the  corn.  In  any  case 
keep  the  protein  and  mineral  supplement 
before  them  at  all  times.  I  have  found  it 
advisable  and  profitable  to  build  small 
hay  racks  in  our  pens  at  the  University 
Farm,  Syracuse  University,  and  keep 
good  quality  Alfalfa  hay  before  the  pigs. 
They  will  not  consume  much  of  the  hay, 
but  it  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  on 
them.  Watch  their  manure  and  make 
sure  they  are  not  infested  with  round 
worms.  If  they  are  it  will  be  necessary 
to  administer  some  standard  and  efficient 
worm  remedy. 


An  Oregon  Jersey  Cattle 
Farm 

Sixteen  years  ago  at  the  age  of  5S,  I 
came  to  this  piece  of  newly  diked  in  tide 


land  with  ten  milk  cows,  (grades)  four 
or  five  young  heifers,  a  good  registered 
Jersey  bull  and  a  1,000  lb.  gray  mare.  I 
had  no  money  and  some  debts. 

The  land  was  mostly  overgrown  with 
brush  and  trees  with  no  improvements 
at  all.  I  managed  to  build  a  barn  and 
get  in  some  millet  and  kale,  enough  to 
nearly  carry  the  stock  through  the  first 
Winter;  which  was  a  rather  severe  one 


posure. 

Butterfat  prices  were  very  low  at  that 
time,  but  I  managed  to  finish  off  two 
rooms  in  one  end  of  the  barn.  Wc  lived 
in  them  and  kept  our  cows  in  the  other 
end  of  the  barn,  with  a  driveway  between, 
and  we  managed  to  live  on  what  the  cows 
produced. 

The  following  year  I  cleared  up  more 
ground  and  got  it  in  crops.  We  had  some 
potatoes  to  sell,  and  the  price  on  butter- 
fat  began  to  go  up.  I  managed  to  get 
enough  lumber  and  shingles  to  build  a 
small  house  and  finish  off  three  rooms  in 
comfortable  shape  for  us  to  live  in  the 
second  Winter. 

In  the  Fall  of  1918  I  bought  my  first 
registered  Jersey  cow,  a  two-year-old, 
soon  to  freshen.  At  the  same  time  I 
bought  a  young  Jersey  bull  of  good  breed¬ 
ing  and  then  began  to  build  up  a  pure- 
bred  and  high  testing  herd,  our  average 
test  for  the  entire  herd  for  several  years 
has  run  betewen  5.5  and  6  per  cent. 
During  the  years  1918-1920  we  made 
enough  from  our  small  herd  of  cows  to 
buy  and  pay  for  a  good  team  of  horses 
and  a  set  of  farm  implements  for  a  smalt 
farm. 

Since  that  time  it  has  not  been  quite 
so  easy,  but  we  have  had  a  good  living 
and  are  practically  out  of  debt  with  the 
exception  of  our  Federal  Farm  loan 
which  is  paid  to  date.  We  are  members 
of  the  Lower  Columbia  Co-operative 
Dairy  Association.  That  has  been  a  great 
help  to  us  and  the  dairy  industry  of  this 
entire  section  of  the  country. 

We  have  had  but  one  T.  B.  reactor  in 
our  herd,  but  .abortion  lias  hit  us  hard. 
We  hope  now  that  we  are  cleaned  up, 
and  we  know  better  how  to  keep  clear  of 
it.  I  paid  a  fancy  price  for  a  fine  look¬ 
ing  cow  some  years  ago  to  bring  it  into 
our  herd,  and  am  not  likely  to  be  caught 
that  way  again. 

We  have  had  grand  champion  bull  and 
cow  at  our  county  fair  several  times  and 
have  won  first  prize  in  the  butterfat 
contests  several  times.  Had  five  cows  on 
official  test  in  1925,  and  all  made  R.  of 
M.  One  was  state  leader  in  her  class. 
We  are  careful  in  selecting  a  bull  that 
will  improve  the  herd,  and  do  not  register 
an  animal  unless  it  comes  up  to  our 
standard.  We  think  the  Jerseys  are  the 
most  economical  cow  for  us  as  we  are 
shipping  milk  -to  the  factory,  and  do  not 
have  to  pay  freight  on  near  the  amount 
of  milk  to  get  the  results  as  the  man  who 
is  shipping  low-testing  milk.  We  also  get 
better  returns  from  the  same  amount  of 
feed. 

Yes  we  are  strong  for  the  Jerseys,  and 
why  shouldn’t  we  be?  They  are  doing 
well  by  us  and  giving  us  a  fair  return 
for  the  care  we  give  them. 

Clatsop  Co.,  Oregon  r.  E.  rutler. 


Vermont  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation 

This  first  large  farm  meeting  of  the 
year  in  Vermont  is  being  held  this  week, 
Jan.  12-14,  at  Burlington. 

The  program  covers  a  wide  range  of 
topics  of  interest  to  Vermont  dairymen. 
Some  of  the  features,  in  addition  to  the 
address  of  President  Charles  M.  Lilly,  of 
Marshfield,  and  reports  of  other  officers, 
are  4-H  club  talk,  “JJow  to  Build  a 
Young  Herd,”  by  Stuart  Newton,  Geor¬ 
gia;  4-H  club  demonstration:  “Fitting  a 
Calf  for  the  Fair,”  Charles  Lyman  and 
Wyman  Berry,  Stick-to-it  Club,  Ilines- 
burg;  “More  Dairy  Feed  from  the  Farm,” 
P.  R.  Miller,  Extension  Agronomist ; 
“Dairy  Work  at  the  Agricultural  College 
and  Experiment  Station,”  Dr.  H.  B.  El- 
lenberger,  Head  of  Department  of  Dairy 
Husbandry ;  “Bedding  Materials  for  the 
Barn,”  O.  M.  Cambium.  Associate  Dairy 
Husbandman;  “Handling  the  Proved  Sire 
Most  Effectively,”  E.  J.  Perry,  Extension 
Dairyman,  New  Jersey ;  “Some  Factors 
Affecting  Consumption  of  Milk  in  Bos¬ 
ton,”  F.  V.  Waugh,  Secretary  New  Eng¬ 
land  Reseax-ch  Council ;  “What  the  Farm 
Board  Can  Do  for  Vermont  Farmers,”  E. 
O.  Fippin,  Northeastern  States  Represen¬ 
tative,  Federal  Farnx  Bqard ;  4-H  club 
demonstration  :  “Cleaix  Milk  fronx  Cow  to 
Customer,”  Clifton  Collins  and  John  Gar¬ 
vin,  the  Big  “V”  Club,  Greensboro ; 
“Losses  from  Mastitis,”  LI.  E.  Bremer, 
Supervisor  of  Creamery  Inspection,  State 
Agriculture :  “Conditions 
Dairyman’s  Milk  Mar- 
,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 


with  considerable  wind  and  snow.  We  Department  of 
lost  our  bull  and  two  of  the  heifers  that  in  the  Vermont 
Winter  caused  by  lung  worm  and  ex-  ket,”  E.  II,  Jone 


Our  Champion  Jen  eg,  Producing  000  lbs.  Butterfat  in  10  Months ;  State  Class 

Leader  in  1925. 


Our  Herd  Sire  in  Pasture. 
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You  don’t  have  to 

break  your  back  and 
arms  pitching  and  lift¬ 
ing  silage  if  you  own 
a  Unadilla.  Air-tight, 
water-tight  doors 
never  stick  and  move 
up  easily.  You  just 
push  the  silage  out. 

The  door  fasteners  form  a 
permanent  ladder  up  the 
front— handy,  safe  and  easy 
to  climb.  Lifting  the  fas¬ 
tener  releases  the  door. 


Send  for  the  Unadilla  Cat¬ 
alog  and  see  why  we  claim 
more  advantages  than  are 
found  in  any  other  Silo 
made.  Get  1932  prices — 
lowest  in  many  years. 
Early  orders  earn  larg¬ 
est  cash  discounts. 
Unadilla  Silo  Com¬ 
pany,  Box  C, 
Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


{  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  | 

Briarcliff  Aberdeen  Angus 

Bred  in  the  Purple 
Are  You  Interested  in  Better  Beef? 

Are  You  Planning  to  Make  Greater  Profit 
on  Your  Farm  ? 

If  So 

Start  Now  -  Begin  Right  -  Found  a  Herd 
of  Briarcliff  Aberdeen  Angus 


The  Aberdeen  Angus  breed  is  polled,  cows 
are  splendid  milkers,  good  graziers,  calves 
gain  rapidly.  They  feed  well— they  dress  well. 
There  never  was  a  better  time  to  start  a  herd 
than  now.  The  best  of  breeding  at  attractive 
prices.  Our  herd  of  over  1,000  head  is  T.  B.  ac¬ 
credited  and  |all_  breeding  cattle  blood-tested. 


Special  New  Year  Offering 
Choice  Young  Bulls.  Bred  and  Unbred  Heifers. 


Visitors  always  welcome 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Inc. 

Pine  Plains  (Dutchess  County)  New  York 


DOGS 


Black  female  cocker  spaniel  pups— ss.oo. 

Male  Beagles,  6  raos.,  eligible  for  registry;  $  1 5  ea. 
Male  Raccoons,  $10.  F.  E.  PIERSON,  Groton,  New  York 


Prize  Bred  German  Police  5  mos.  Watch  and  stock 

dogs.  J.  W.  WARE,  Jr.  -  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 


FOX  and  BEAGLE  HOUNDS— ready  to  break;  also  some 
well  broken.  Hunting  Fox  Terriers,  Airedales  and 
Conn  Hounds.  50*  off.  Kockhill  Kennels,  Barryvllle,  N.  ¥. 


CHAMPION 

BRED 


COLLIES 


5  and  11  months.  Also  Great 
Danes.  Brices  Low. 

R.  0.  Fames,  Clinton  Corners, N.Y, 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TEKKIEIt  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  Cily,  Pa. 


Beautiful  registered  collie  pups— Also  Boston 

Terrier  and  Collie,  one  year,  HUKD,  Thorndike,  Me. 


BARGAIN  PRICES  on  theFew  Purebred  WhiteCollies 
we  have  left.  1000  ISLAND  KENNELS,  Clayton,  N.  T. 


f  OCKElt  SPANIEL  PUPS— Males,  $10;  females,  ¥6. 
b  On  approval.  ECHO  FARM  KENNELS,  North  Sheldon,  Vt. 


English  Beagle  Pups 


$3.00,  $5.00  and$9.00. 
E.  ECKERT,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 


Great  Danes 


Eligible  to  registration,  GKACF  M. 
BUTTERFIELD,  Raymond,  N.  H. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthebusiness  — 
Breedsand  Breedingi 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


culture ;  “Organized  Milk  Marketing,”  W. 
I.  Myers,  Professor  of  Marketing,  Cornell 
University ;  “Progress  of  New  England 
Dairies,  Inc.,”  Dr.  E.  II.  Bancroft, 
President. 

Thursday  evening  the  dairymen's  ban¬ 
quet  will  be  held,  Dean  J.  L.  Hills,  toast¬ 
master,  and  address  by  Gov.  Stanley  C. 
Wilson. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  the  dairymen's  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  will  have  sessions,  including  ad¬ 
dresses  and  music. 


Pasture  for  Pigs 

Could  you  pasture  small  pigs  on  rye 
after  they  are  weaned?  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  small  pigs,  weaned  from 
their  mother,  would  live  and  grow  pas¬ 
tured  on  green  rye.  t.  j.  c. 

Massachusetts 

M  lien  you  speak  of  planting  grains  to 
pasture  hogs,  besides  corn,  I  presume  you 
mean  with  the  idea  of  growing  these  to 
maturity  and  then  hogging  them  down. 
The  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  located 
at  Lafayette,  this  year  completed  their 
second  year’s  test  work  relative  to 
hogging  down  wheat.  If  you  write  to 
C.  M.  Vestel,  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  he  will 
give  you  the  results  of  their  test.  The 
general  findings  gave  a  total  average  re¬ 
turn  of  SO  cents  per  bushel  for  wheat 
marketed  through  hogs  this  year.  It  was 
also  found  that  land  which  produced 
lower  yields  was  more  adapted  to  this 
system  than  heavier  yielding  fields,  due 
to  lodging.  I  personally  saw  these  hogs 
on  wheat,  in  August,  and  they  certainly 
looked  good.  I  presume  barley  could  he 
similarly  used,  although  I  have  no  data 
on  it. 

In  regard  to  pasturing  small  pigs  on 
rye  and  using  the  rye  as  a  forage  crop, 
this  would  be  satisfactory  as  a  forage 
crop,  but  I  feel  sure  you  would  have  to 
supplement  this  rye  pasture  with  a  grain 
ration  and  minerals  for  the  pigs  to  make 
a  normal  growth  and  development.  I 
have  always  found  in  several  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  hog  business,  that  the 
most  critical  time  in  a  pig’s  life  is  from 
weaning  time  until  it  weighs  about  75 
lbs.  The  Missouri  Experiment  Station, 
located  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  recently  found, 
through  Prof.  L.  A.  Weaver,  that  a  pro¬ 
tein  concentrate  supplemental  mixture 
that  contained  quite  a  variety  was  better 
than  single  protein  supplements.  They 
are  recommending  the  following  for  wean¬ 
ing  pigs;  tankage,  linseed  oil  meal,  fish 
meal,  dried  skim-milk,  and  Alfalfa  meal, 
mixed  in  equal  parts  by  weight,  and  kept 
before  the  pigs  at  all  times.  In  addition 
to  this  supplemental  mixture,  which  the 
pigs  have  available  at  all  times,  they 
should  also  have  access  to  corn  or  barley, 
preferably  ground,  in  a  self-feeder,  kept 
separate  from  the  protein  mixture 
previously  given. 

Then,  they  should  have  access  at  all 
time  to  a  mineral  mixture  consisting  of 
ground  limestone,  steamed  bone  meal  and 
salt,  equal  parts.  If  they  are  free  from 
worms,  and  are  placed  on  rye  pasture  and 
have  access  to  these  mixtures,  they  will 
make  a  fine  growth.  Of  course,  if  you 
just  want  to  maintain  them,  you  could 
probably  carry  them  along  on  the  rye 
alone  after  you  had  had:  them  off  the 
sows  for  a  while,  but,  in  any  case,  they 
should  always  have  the  mineral  mixture, 
and  my  recommendation  would  be  to  feed 
them  in  the  manner  outlined  with  the 
grain  mixture.  The  rye  pasture  will  act 
as  a  supplement  and  materially  decreases 
the  grain  consumption,  with  resultant 
efficiency  and  economy  of  gain. 

B.  W.  DUCK. 


Milk  Companies  Fail 

The  Eastern  Milk  and  Cream  Com¬ 
pany,  President  William  Levy,  has  gone 
into  bankruptcy.  It  had  three  plants  in 
New  York.  The  bond  filed  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  for  $25,000. 
Mr.  Levy  also  controlled  the  Troy  milk 
plants  in  Pennsylvania. 


The  Bookshelf 

Rural  Schools,  by  F.  H.  Selden.  This 
book  is  worth  reading  and  mentioning  to 
others.  Mr.  Selden,  an  experienced  teach¬ 
er,  has  gathered  and  put  together  a  large 
number  of  facts  about  this  subject,  recog¬ 
nized  as  of  great  importance  to  rural  peo¬ 
ple  in  New  York  and  many  other  States. 
The  book  costs  $1  postpaid,  and  may  be 
had  from  The  Maudslay  Press,  Cranes- 
ville,  Pa.  Get  it  and  read  it. 


''Clean  as  a  whistle,  Inspector;  they’re  Atlantic** 

oAs  easy  to  clean  as  a  china  dish 


IN  Atlantic  Milk  Pails  every 
angle,  every  crevice  is  sealed 
with  solder  and  tin,  smooth  and 
rounded.  Cleaning  couldn’t  be 
easier. 

That  is  only  one  point  in  At¬ 
lantic  correct  design.  Every 
other  source  of  possible  trouble 
is  protected — extra  heavy  sheet 
metal  to  prevent  dents;  extra 
deep  reinforced  foot  to  protect 
bottom;  ears  with  four  rivets  or 
electric  welding,  for  permanen¬ 
cy;  extra  thick  coating  of  pure 


block  tin  to  prevent  metallic 
taste;  wide  lips  for  clean  drip¬ 
less  pouring;  5/16"  wire  bails 
for  easy  carrying.  Open  and 
hooded  patterns,  pieced  or  seam¬ 
less. 

Nobody  makes  a  milk  pail  bet¬ 
ter  than  Atlantic.  Yet  even  the 
flimsiest  cost  only  a  few  cents 
less.  Atlantic  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  line  of  dairy  metal  ware 
made;  and  every  item  is  of  qual¬ 
ity  construction.  Just  ask  your 
dealer. 


Dealers — Write  for  this  month's  Catalog. 


Goods  bearing  this  label  are  SuaranteedbyTj^i^n^^7|T3f 

ATLANTIC  STAMPING  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


orejpoiie 

AM  or 


mm 


XruiAakA,  new  Patentec* 
meat  coverings, 
prevent  mold  and  keep  skippers, 
flies  andotherinsectsfrom  spoiling 
your  home  -cured,  smoked  meat. 
Made  to  exact  shape — easy  touse — 
less  trouble — less  expensive  than 
yellow  wash,  bags,  wrappings  or 
other  old  methods.  Money-Back 
Guarantee .  Third  Successful 
Year.  Stop  losses.  Write  today! 

A  large,  new  illustrated  folder  just 
off  the  press.  This  folder  tells  all 
about  Casaks  Protectors  and 
just  what  they  will  do  for  you. 
Send  today  for  your  FREE  copy. 

Ettlinger  l&zixz/cb'  Mfg.  Co. 

2742  Cherry  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


PflWPR  EQUIPPED 

rVVTbn  SEPARATORS 

~  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

1/3  Trade  in  your  old  separator  for  a  new  Sharpies 
Electric  or  Engine  drive.’ 

SHARPLES  CO.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


SYouys  HIDES  and  SKINS 

Full  market  prices  paid  for  calf  skins  and  cow  hides. 

J.  O.  RYDER  PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  farms  guernsey  q 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 


from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 


TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Held. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


QUALITY  MILK  AND  MEAT 

4%  milk,  best  color  below  cream  line,  best  flavor. 
Larger,  firmer  carcasses,  less  tallow.  Detailed  infor¬ 
mation  about  Milking  Shorthorns  and  herds  of  best 
breeders  in  your  territory  in  Milking  Shorthorn  Jour¬ 
nal.  28  months  $1.00.  Trial  subscription  6  months  25c. 
MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY,  Box  423,  Independence,  Iona 


Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calves 

We  offer  two  red  Aug.  and  Sept,  calves  sired  by  son 
of  Knowsley’s  Rena  12,669  lbs.  milk,  601  lbs.  fat 
4.74  c/„  test.  Priced  to  move.  Also  white  July  calf  out 
of  Buttercup.  Grand  Champion,  Inter,  and  Eastern 
States.  KLINTSTONE  FARM.  I).  II.  Caiide,  Mgr..  Dalton,  Mass 


Torohill  Farms  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

A  few  Milking  Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale 
from  R.  of  M.  Cows:  Herd  accredited. 


AYRSHIRES 


Ash  Grove  Ayrshires 


Special  Offering — Bull 
Calves  from  3  weeks  to  3 
mos.  old.  World  record 
backing.  Prices  from  $25  up.  Write  for  particulars. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


New  Zealand  Whites,  Reds,  Giants 

Also  supplies — Metal  hutches. 
BREEDERS  SUPPLY  -  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


Rabbits  4  Supplies 


GUINEA  PIGS 


fanted  guinea  pigs  &  rabbits.  State  quantity,  weight 
Lambert  Scbmidt.  1101  Oeean  Parkway,  Brooklyn.  ST.  T 


SWINE 

RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  also  Chester 
and  Yorkshire  crossed — 

7-8  wks.  old,  $2.50  9-10  wks.  old,  $2.75 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  $4.00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval  or  send  check  or  money  order.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn.  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  INC 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  ...  $8.00 

8  to  10  weeks  old  at  -  .  $8.50 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  HO  lbs.  at  $25  apiece. 


Chester  White,  Duroc 
&  Poland  China  Pigs 

Let  us  select  your  pigs  from  any  of  the  above  breeds 
for  your  future  breeding  stock  or  feeders.  We  can 
ship  you  pigs,  any  sex,  for  breeders  or  feeders  from 
high-grade  stock  and  good  litters  that  will  more  than 
please  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  some  of  this  well- 
bred  stock  at  a  low  price.  Crated  Free. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3  each  C.O.D.,  F.O.B.  Waltham. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Telephone  Waltham  0888 
834  Boston  Post  Road  -  WESTON,  MASS. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

Good,  rugged,  first  quality  stock— Berkshire  and  0. 1.  C. 
Chester  and  Yorkshire,  a  few  Duroc  and  Berkshire 
crossed. 

6-8  weeks  old  ,  $3.00  each 
8-10  weeks  old  .  3.25  each 
12  wks.  extras  4.50  each 

ship  any  number  of  these  good  pigs  C.  O.  11.  on  ap¬ 
proval.  No  crating  charge.  Our  Guarantee:  “A  Square 
Peal  At  All  Times.” 


Small  Pigs  For  Sale 

Extra  quality  small  pigs  now  available  at  a  very  low 
price.  Good  rugged  Chesters  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed;  also  Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  and 
Poland  China  crossed.  These  pigs  are  a  real  buy. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $2.75  each— C.O.D. 
Crated  free,  shipped  F.O  B. 

Add  35c  each  on  Conn,  and  Vt.  orders  for  inoculation. 
POST  ROAD  FARM  Phone  Waltham  1049- J  Weston,  Mass. 

Weaned  pigs,  $3.00 


Good  Pigs  and  Shoats  ea.  C.  O.  D.  Cas¬ 
trated,  vaccinated,  crated.  Shoats  over  35  lbs.,  $5  00  ea 
All  breeds.  State  2d  choice.  Stanley  Short,  Oheswold,  Del. 


3uRREoGd  SWINE 


All  ages  for  sale.  F,  M.  Patting 
ton  &  Son,  Merrifleld,  N.  Y. 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA S-Sows.  Boars,  Pigs. 
7  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 

|HI0  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.l.  Pedigreed  Pigs  *8- 
I  Easiest  feedersjquickest  growers.  R.  HI1L, Seneca  Falls,/ 


FERRETS 


□ 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


os 


FERRETS  for  killing  rats 


— ^  hunting  rabbit! 

^  and  other  game.  Males,  $2.50 
Females,  $2.50. 

Yearling  Females,  special  rai 
catchers,  $4.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohlc 


FERRETS 


Yearling  females,  specia 
ratters,  $5.00.  Young  Steel 

Males,  $2.16;  females  $3.60 
One  pair,  $0.00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruction  bool 
free.  Levi  Farnsworth  -  New  London,  O 

FpPPPtc  Good  hunters.  Either  color  Males 
*•  42.75.  Females  83.25.  Will  ship  COD 

R.  H.  Farnsworth,  New  London,  O. 


FERRETS  f?.— aie?-*3.'fi0;-,nal.e”  *3  0°:  pail-  $6.00.  Yeai 


a.  o.  d. 


ling  females  special  ratters  $5.00.  We  shii 
C.  E.  CROW,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


FERRETS 


8ingles,  mated  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Catalogue  10  cents. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  A  CO., Greenwich, O. 


FerretS 


$3  00,  either  sex.  Will  ship  C.  O.  ] 
E.  L  HARTMAN,  Box  4,  Net?  London,  Olil 
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Fiqht  Coccidiosis 

"  with  FIRE 


Prevent  chick  losses  by 
stopping  disease  at  its 
source.  Kill  all  germs, 
cysts,  worm  eggs,  mites, 
and  other  pests  with  heat 

_ I  of  blow  torch  flame.  Safe. 

Burns  keroseno.  Endorsed  by  extension  special¬ 
ists.  county  agents  and  practical  poultrymen. 
Write  for  FREE  Bulletin  No.  90-UXA. 
AEROIL  BURNER  CO..  INC. 

561  Park  Ave.  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

176  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 

469  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Aeroil  Disinfecting  Torch  Can  Also  Be 

Used  as  a  Weed  Burner _ 

BABY  CHICKS  arid  HATCHING  EGGS 

Produced  from  our  own  breeders.  Blood-tested  free  from  B.W.W 

REDS  —  ROCKS  -  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  our  price  list  now. 

HOBBY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.  -  Hoatick  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Chicks  Guaranteed  to  Live  Purabred  Stack 

68  prizes  won  this  year.  We  ship  C.  0.  0.  Freo 
Chicks  for  early  orders.  Catalog:  free  with  money 
saving:  prices.  Also  Ducklings. 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bucyrus,  O. 


Barred  Rocks — Barron  Leghorns 

from  Eastern  Shores,  finest  breeders.  Chicks,  Eggs- 
Guaranteed  quality.  Morris  Poultry  Farm,  Blshouville,  itfd 

PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  *11—100.  Heavy  Mixed, *10-100 
100 %  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  SEEINSGKOVE,  PA. 

Layers  of  world’s  darkest 
brown  eggs. 

Herman  Bennink,  Hope  Farm, 
West  Saugcrties,  Few  1  ork 

“Aristocrat”  VIS"  Cockerels  S'SKrttiS 

finest  barring.  *3.50  to  *0.00.  Also  Hens,  Pullets  and 
Eggs.  C1IAS.  LEPLET  Box  87  Beaver  8prings,  Pa 


Baby  Chicks 


Barron  and  Tancred  White 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Pullets 
and  Ducklings.  Price  list  and  catalogue  free. 
GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM,  Leghorn  Bird.,  Bansvllle,  N.  Y 

More  Eggs-More  Profits  ter  Bred”  Leghorns. 

Trapnosted.  Every  Bird  Blood-Tested,  Catalog  free. 

BLUE  RIDGE  LEGHORN  FARM  :  Bax  A  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  From  Extra  Fine  N.  Y.  State  R.  O.  P 
CHICKS  Certified  and  Supervised  2  to  3  year 

EQCS  Old  HENS.  EDW.  MAYER  &  SON, 

COCKERELS  Bridgehampton,  L  I.,  New  York 

from  our  lt.O.P.Breed- 
ers.  Hollywood  strain. 
Folder  free. 

SL'NNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Friendship,  heir  York 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

COCKERELS 

CI  VVVUI1F  VftITT.TRT  FA! 


ILOUDLAND  •‘Ooldbonk"  Olant  Bronze  Turkeys 


mgs 


Choice  breeding  stock  with  excellent  type  and  mark¬ 
's.  CLOl  BLAND  FARM,  Posey  Cloud,  Kenneth  Sciuare,  Pa. 


WILSON  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  demonstrate  bet¬ 
ter  quality.  BEST  DISPLAY  New  York  State 
Fair,  1931.  Cockerels,  Eggs,  Chicks.  EARL  S-  WILSON, 
Box  232  R.  Fort  Covington,  New  York. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chix**** 

mated,  209-309  egg  records.  Lafayette  Farm,  Red  Hook,  N.Y. 

CHICKS— Special  Offer  Until  March.  we  breed 
and  hatch  Barron  White  Leghorns  only.  Catalogue 
free.  Bishop’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  20,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

Where  White  Leghorns  are 
„  bred  for  eg  s.  Hy-grade 

chicks  at  a  reasonable  price.  REHOBOTH,  MASS. 


Hass  Poultry  Farm 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 


,  MASSACHUSETTS , 


LEGHORN 


CERTIFIED 

IHSIOTI 

BREEDERS 


UBS. 


CHICKS  -  EGGS 
STOCK 

Trap  nested  since 
L916.  Contest  Rec¬ 
ords  to  be  proud  of. 

We  bred  the  first 
300-egg  leghorn  ever 
bred  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  We’re  still  at  it,  too.  Pens  now  at 
STORKS,  VINELAND,  and  WESTERN  NEW 
YORK.  Leading  all  Leghorn  pens  both  at 
.Storrs  and  Western  New  Y'ork  now.  L5  years 
continuous  trapping  and  testing  pays  us  and 
our  customers.  Ask  for  Circular  No.  2. 


BISHOP  STRAIN  He— ,-Layii.K 

Barred 
Rocks 

Acknowledged  b  y 
poultry  Authorities  to 
be  America's  finest 
combination  quality 
Barred  Rocks.  Foun¬ 
dation  chicks,  eggs, 
males.  2nd  highest 
U.  S.  Official 
Record  Barred 
Rocks  and  Highest 
record  for  egg  size 
this  year.  Catalog. 
R.  0.  P.  flocks 
a  v  e  r  a  q  e — 222.53 
eggs  per  bird. 

R.  Walter  Bishop  Box  N  Guilford,  Conn. 


Blood  *>ui  Tell/ 


7 

§  t*r\ 


Winners  of 
first  laying 
contest  ever 
held.  Trap- 
nested  for 
over  quarter 
century  — 
foundation 
strain  of  many  to 
day’s  contest  winners. 

Buy  chicks  right  from 
the  source— get  same 
la  ving  -  paying  blood . 
breeder  hatchers  seek. 
Prices  low.  Write  today. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Most 
Profitable1 
Poultry 
Known 


Bred 
Over 
25  years 

■  for  moreens 


Big  Type  English 

(.■LEGHORNS 


oj 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS — *5-00  up. 

Breeding  and  Exhibition  Stock  for  sale.  JOHN  F. 
WOODWARD,  "Three  Oaks,”  Box  R,  Grafton.  Mass. 

ROOK’S  Wh.  Leghorn  Quality  Chicks— *13  hun.  In. 
tereotiug  pampulet  free.  Brooks  Hatchery,  Austerlitz,  H.  Y, 


B 


For  Sale  Cockerels  r.f,d,,i£“eboy 


Large,  Heavy  Layers, 

Lay  84  to  86  o  z. 

EGGS 

For  the  greatest  poultry  profits,  it  pays  to  raise 
EARLE’S  bred-to-lay  Barron  Chicks.  Chicks  from  our 
disease  free  breeders  are  easy  to  raise  and  are  bred 
from  the  world’s  best  blood  lines.  Before  you  buy  your 
1932  chicks,  get  our  low  prices  on  choice  matings  of 
paying  leghorns.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
today  for  prices  and  free  literature. 

RICHLAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Earle  F.  Layser. 
Owner.  RICHLAND.  Pa.  P.  O.  Box  I. 

U  JL  D  Vr,Uiri/C  RIRed •  BRock 
DMDl  VniVIVJsCW  Leghorn 

Heavy  winter  layers.  Raised  on  range. 
Priced  for  practical  farmers.  Six  years 
in  business.  Two-thirds  of  total  hatch 
bought  by  farm  neighbors  last  year. 
They  know.  Send  for  catalogue  R  and 
price  list. 

OAK  RIDGE  FARMS,  INC - Stuyvesant,  N.Y. 

E.  W.  Mange 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


LIBERAL  CHICK  GUARANTEE 

You  arc  protected  by  our  guarantee. 
Best  blood  lines.  Pedigreed  males  insure 
best  production  from  our  stock. 

10  FREE  CHICKS  PER  100. 

Order  early  get  more  chicks.  Prices  will  pleaso  you. 
Free  catalog  tells  all  about  our  matings  and  pedi¬ 
greed  males.  Write  today. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY.  Box  92,  Athens.  Ohio. 

Buy  Your  Chicks  From 
SUNSET  POULTRY  FARM 

We  sell  quality  R.  1.  Red  Chix.  Our  stock  are  good 
egg  producers  and  have  fine  color.  Write  for  prices. 

50  Sunset  Ave,  Amherst,  Mass. 

PINECREST  ORCHARD  STRAIN 
CHIX  of  R.  I.  Reds  EGGS 

3rd  best  pen  of  Reds  for  egg  weight  in  N.  Y.  State  Con¬ 
test  1931.  Success  today  depends  on  QUALITY.  Kn. 
quire  further.  WALKER  FARMS  Marlboro,  N.  H 

NEW  Hampshire  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Ked  Chicks 

from  selected  dams  flock  mated  to  pedigreed  cock¬ 
erels.  Layabilty,  large  egg  size,  vigorous,  non-broody. 
Catalog.  Also  Barred  Rock  cross  bred  chicks,  $15.00 
per  100.  RICHARDSON  FARM,  Gonic,  N.  H. 

are  Mass.  Certified  and  lay  stand 
rd  sized  eggs.  Chicks  and  eggs 
ices  r  ea  so  n  a  b  1  e .  Reduced 
priced  hatches  Jan.  15,  18,  Feb.  5,  8,  11.  Later  haiches 
FIELD  FARM,  Bay  Road,  Canton  Mass,  Tel.  Stoughton  214J. 

it  _  i  „  t,  ’  ,  _  C„„r  Booking  Orders— Black  Spanish 
naTCmng  C y  y  b  Buttercups,  Red  Caps,  Cornisli 
Indian  Games,  15— *2.50.  Duck  Eggs — White  Mus¬ 
covy.  Black  East  India,  Buffs,  Pekins,  11— *2,50. 
BREEDERS’  SUPPLY  •  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


Field  Farm  Reds  *™ 


ST  Trapncst  records  to  309  eggs.  Real  color. 

.  L.  I\0QS  Eggs.  *8.00  per  100  up.  Chicks  reasonable. 
Circular  free.  HUGH  GREGG  -  Elbridge.  N.  Y. 


Cockerels 

blood-tested 


Reds  and  Rocks  from  certifiied 
liens  and  supervised  cockerels, 

D.  II.  MARGOT,  R.  F.I».  1,  Htcksville,  L,  I.  X.  Y. 


isiiiiimiiimmimimmimimmimmiiii 


SC  PoJ  f'hii'he  Blood-tested,  from  early  matur- 
•  L.  Acll  EHILKo  i ng,  large  egg  producers,  100— 
$20.  Breeding  Cockerels,  *4.  Nellie  Russell,  YVoodbury,Conn. 

D— hxr  ITllpl/t  Barred  Rocks— Pratt’s  Strain 
JDCXlFy  S.  C.  IV.  Leghorns,  Hanson  & 

Brown  &  Maun  Strains.  For  more  information,  write 
0.  0-  ALLEY’S  HATCHERY  •  ,  Seaford,  Delaware 


EXANSON  STRAIN  -WHITE  3L.EGHORNS 

STow  leading  Passaic  County  Contest:  write  for  catalog  on  clucks  from  N.  J.  Certified,  Blood- 
ested,  Trapnested  Breeders  of  this  strain.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvale,  New  Jersey. 


Feeding  the  Hen 

My  Father  kept  a  farm  flock  of  around 
100  hens.  They  were  a  side  issue  on  a 
150-acre  farm  keeping  10  cows,  50  sheep, 
and  carrying  the  general  range  of  hay, 
corn  and  small  grain  in.  a  four-year 


One  of  the  Barron  Leghorn  hens  from  the 
flock  of  Clauser  Poultry  Farm,  Kleinfel- 
tersville,  Pa. 


rotation.  The  fields  in  this  rotation  were 
run  like  clockwork,  so  that  if  one  had 
gone  away  to  the  South  Seas  for  two 
years,  he  could  easily  and  correctly  have 
had  a  mental  picture  of  what  fields  were 
in  corn,  oats,  rye,  or  the  first  year  of 
clover. 

The  work  was  done  systematically,  and 
it  was  somewhat  bhe  same  with  the  care 
of  the  hens.  Tn  the  henhouse  was  a  box 


getting  hatching  eggs  and  changing 
roosters  with  the  neighbors. 

This  was  an  impromptu  method  of 
feeding  and  may  have  been  about  as  good 
practice  as  though  a  large  amount  of 
figuring  had  been  done  to  balance  the 
ration.  There  was  plenty  of  wholesome 
grain,  protein  in  the  milk,  and  bugs  and 
worms  of  the  free  range,  and  shell  from 
an  occasional  barrel  scattered  in  front  of 
the  big  barn  doors,  crushed  by  the  tires 
of  the  lumber  wagon. 

Within  the  past  20  years  a  great 
amount  of  experimenting  has  been  done 
with  poultry  rations.  Many  of  the 
stations  and  colleges  have  developed  their 
own  mixtures  often  called  by  their  special 
names,  but  on  close  examination  they 
show  considerable  resemblance  to  the  box 
on  Father’s  farm,  except  that  some  other 
grains,  such  as  wheat,  barley  and  kafir 
appear  where  available,  and  that  the  dry 
mash  idea  of  mixed  ground  grains  with 
minerals  and  protein  supplements  have 
been  added. 

In  the  past  10  years  there  has  been 
great  development  in  commercial  mixed 
feeds,  and  the  fact  that  their  use  is  in¬ 
creasing  is  clear  evidence  of  their  value. 
Such  products  would  not  sell  if  practical 
poultry  people  hath  not  found  them  not 
only  convenient  but  economic.  The  best 
ideas  in  poultry  research  go  into  these 
[feeds.  The  prejudice  once  existing,  per¬ 
haps  rightly,  because  of  extravagant 
claims  made  for  some  mixtures  is  passing 
away,  with  the  “truth  in  fabric”  idea 
and  practice  of  the  makers  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  this  has  brought  to  the  buying 
public. 

Striking  developments  in  recent  poultry 
feeding  practice  have  been  the  use  of  cod- 


Tliis  shows  a  busy,  healthy  bunch  of  Barron  Leghorns,  on  Clauser s  Poultry  Farm, 

Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


four  feet  square  and  eight  inches  deep, 
and  into  this  was  dumped  half  bushel 
measures  of  small  yellow  flint  corn,  buck¬ 
wheat,  and  oats  of  good  weight.  This 
mixture  was  before  them  all  the  time,  so 
that  they  could  help  themselves.  Father 
believed  in  everyone  having  enough  to 
cat,  including  the  hens  and  other  live¬ 
stock,  and  the  fields  on  which  his  crops 
were  grown.  When  necessary,  the  grain 
box  was  emptied  on  the  ground,  probably 
once  a  month.  In  this  way  the  box  kept 
reasonably  clean.  The  hens  shared  the 
sour  milk  with  the  pigs,  and  in  fact  had 
all  they  wanted,  which  was  considerable, 
as  well  as  an  occasional  pan  curded  on 
the  back  of  the  stove. 

In  Winter  there  was  a  “hot  dose”  as 
we  called  it  every  day.  Table  scraps, 
potato  peelings,  etc-.,  were  cooked  in  a 
large  kettle.  This  (lose  was  made  thick 
with  cornmeal  and  wheat  feed,  seasoned 
with  salt  and  red  pepper,  and  proved 
highly  interesting  to  the  flock.  With  a 
comfortable  house  and  free  range  the  hens 
laid  probably  as  well  as  coud  be  expected. 
They  were  just  ordinary  hens,  the  flock, 
being  kept  from  too  close  inbreeding  by 


liver  oil  and  meal,  because  of  their  con¬ 
tent  of  certain  so-called  vitamins ;  the 
use  of  Alfalfa  and  clover,  either  ground 
coarsely  or  cut  into  %  in.  size ;  milk  in 


A  typical  White  Leghorn  breeder  on 
Woolf  Poultry  Farm.  Milford,  N.  J.,  Earl 
Woolf,  proprietor. 


dried  or  semi-solid  form ;  meat  scrap  of 
various  types,  and  dried  beet  pulp,  either 
separate  or  mixed  with  the  mash. 

w.  w.  TT. 


These  White  Leghorns  owned  by  Quality  Poultry  Farm.  Montville,  N.  J.,  were  the 
prize  winning  pens  at  the  Passaic  County,  N.  -T..  Contest  two  successive  years..  At 
left  is  Pen  No.  68 — Passaic  County  Contest.  1029-30;  pen  total  2,560:  individual 
record  230,  241,  243,  244.  245,  252, ‘  260.  273.  278,  296.  in  51  weeks.  At  right.  Pen 
No.  62 — Passaic  Countv  Contest.  1930-31;  pen  total  2.616;  individual  record  244, 
244,  255,  258,  258,  263,  264,  270,  271,  289,  in  51  weeks. 
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MORE  MONET m  RigrcSs 

best  Blood  Strains  Guaranteed livabi/ity 


If  you  want  chicks  that  will  grow 
faster  to  broiler  age,  start  laying  earlier 
and  lay  larger  quantities  of  big  eggs, 
depend  on  "Just  Right”  guaranteed 


quality. 


<■  Breeding  stock  from  world’s  best, 
including  Brown  and  Mann  Leghorn 
foundation,  winners  in  national  egg 
contests.  Bigger  egg  producers,  pay 
three  times  as  much  profit.  1 4 -day 
livability  guaranteed.  Prices  moder¬ 
ate.  Wonderful  money  makers. 

Send  for  beautiful  catalog  showing 
breeds  in  actual  colors  ... 

UST  RIGHT  HATCHERY 

BOX  60  NORTH  BALTIMORE,  OHIO 


FREE  Catalog  in  Colors  — 


Cedarhurst  Leghorn  Chicks 

Are  Money  Makers 

Our  entire  flock  average  at  present  ex¬ 
ceeds  200  eggs  per  bird  per  year. 

Every  chick  we  sell  is  hatched  from  our 
own  eggs. 

Our  Leghorns  are  of  the  Morgan-Tancred 
strain,  noted  for  the  highest  production  of 
large,  chalk-white  eggs. 

All  birds  entered  in  egg  laying  contests 
during  past  six  years  laid  an  average  of  209 
eggs  each. 

Our  Prices  are  no  higher  than  those  asked 
for  other  chicks. 

Write  now  for  prices  and  information. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

ALFRED  TRUDEL,  Prop. 
Box  10  Rahway,  N.  J. 


jjiiiiiHiiiiiMiiumimmuMumiiiitiiiumimimnnmimiiimmiiimiiiiimiiimmimitmimiiiiiMiiiiiL 

SAVE  THE  CHICKS 

5  by  the  use  of 

I  MODERN  SANITARY 

I  Poultry  Supplies  I 

FREE  CATALOG 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

|  The  Cyclone  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  82,  Urbana,  Ind.  i 

Tiiiimiimtii’iiiiiiiiiiiiwfiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimHiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiMiiiniMiimS 


TJEW 

TNOLAND 

POUITRYMAK 


TRIAL  OFFER 
3  Mos.  for  10  cents 
48  Mos.  for  $1.00 

New  England’s  own  poultry  maga¬ 
zine.  Edited  by  an  able  staff  of 
specialists.  Illustrated.  Send  10c 
(coin  or  stamps)  for  3  mos.  trial ; 
or  $1.00  bill  or  check  for  48 
mos.,  four  years. 

NEW  ENGLAND  POULTMYMAN 
4-A  Park  Street  Beaton,  Maaa. 


Alfalfa  Clover  Cutter 


for  Poultry.  Rabbits. 
Write-WEBSTER 


Saves  ii  feed. 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


L  V 


Fair-port  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferns!  Fishel!  Sheppard^ 
Park’s  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
Same  priceoreven  less?  We  ship C.O.D.,  guaran-  i 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  I 

Chicks.  f°r  colored  C*telo<  and  Economy  Price*. 


aire 


2UALITJ 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  42  Fxnport,  N.Y. 

OIT  A  I  ITV  CUICVC  White  Leghorns.  9c;  Barred 
QO/ALII  I  CiiiCAj  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Wyan- 
dittes,  10c;  Heavy  Mixed,  9c.  Reduction  in  lots  of  500 
ami  1000.  PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


w 


HITE  Leghorn*  and  Barred  Rock  Chicks.  Write  for 
attractive  prices.  Monroe  Hatches,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


^DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World', 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDIE'S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP,  L.  I  ,  N.  T. 


ESBENSHADE’S  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS  are  the 

finest,  largest,  most  profitable  turkeys  you  can  buy. 
One  of  America's  outstanding  flocks.  Write  your  wants 
today.  ESBEN8HADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Box  R.  Ronks.Pa- 

PUREBRED  BRONZE  TOMS— May  hatched.  Sired  by 
Grand  Champion  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Fail- 
Prices.  FRENCH’S  TURKEY  FARM,  R.  2,  Granby,  Maas. 

f: _ i  from  blood-tested  stock.  Price 

lliani  Bronze  lUlKeyS  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog 

on  Poults  and  Eggs.  WINNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM, 

largest  in  New  England.  Norton,  Maaa. 

r*  x  I  Large,  beautiful,  healthy  birds. 

Bronze  lurkeys  Toms.'*  12.00  up.  Hens,  *7.00 

up.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  We  tell  you  how  to 
raise  them.  CHAS.  WAMPLER  •  Harrisonburg  Va. 

UfLil.  IlsIlsnJ*  Eggs,  Poults  and  Breeders  for 
Mime  noiianus  sale  from  my  BLUE  RIBBON 
Snow  White  Strain.  MRS.  HOMER  PRICE,  Newark,  Ohio 

STERLING  Silver  Narragansetta— Always  high  in 
Standard.  rireediugiToms,  Poults  and  Eggs  in  sea- 
s  in.  Catalogue  ready.  CARY  &  CARY,  Bedford,  Ohio 

DDnXI7C  TrtMC  May  hatched,  25  lbs.,  *12  each. 
uKUflLL  1  UiYID  State  Fail- Winners.  Photos  on 
request.  EDW.  CARROLL  -  VVeat  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

From  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 
Madison  Square  Garden 
wiinners.  Satisfaction 
Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


Bronze  Turkeys 

guar.  ELSIE  HALLOCH 


nr'  rr\ *  Twice  Wild  cross  on  Bronze,  *7. 

1  OUl  1  lIlKS  PARKER  -  -  Orange,  Va. 


BRONZE  AND 
NARRAGAHSETT 


TURKEY 


EGGS  and  MARCV  TURKEY  FARM 
POULTS  Like  Placid.  N.  T. 


SELECTED  BRONZE  BREEDERS  No  Blackhead  for  20  yrs. 
REID  TURKEY  FARM  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 

TflMC  Reds— Purebred,  large,  healthy,  $8.00.  Free 
iUIYlO  from  disease.  ALLEN  HORAE,  Cape  Vincent, >.  Y. 


Breeding  Geese 


quality. 


All  varieties,  choicest  stock, 
mated  pairs.  Ark  Farm  geese 
are  known  for  their  high 
MILLET  RANDALL,  Ark  Farms-,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


rvUCKLINGS— Mammoth  White  Pekins,  best  quality- 
AJ  Prompt  delivery.  L.  HAMBLIN  -  Wilson,  New  York 


DUCKLINGS 


Large  White  Pekins.  Good  Lay¬ 
ers.  FawnWhitelndian  Runners. 
Setting  Eggs.  FREE  Booklet. 

.THE  DUCKERY  Trappe,  Md. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNN^S  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys-Egns, 

**  Ducklings.  Reasonable.  ALICE  TRAMMELL.  Criilield,  Md. 


Hen  Kept  on  Laying 

W.  P.  Adams,  of  Westfield,  N.  Y. 
•sends  us  the  two  pictures  shown,  with 
the  following  note  about  the  unusual 
performance  of  No.  541 : 

This  hen  laid  25  months  without  a 
molt.  In  her  pullet  she  laid  289  0<r£S. 
The  year  was  up  November  2,  1929.  On 
the  first  of  November  the  lights  were 
turned  off ;  the  mash  hoppers  were  filled 


Hen  No.  541  that  Laid  547  Eggs  Without 
a  Molt  Owned  by  IF.  /).  Ada  ms.  West- 
field,  N.  Y. 

with  whole  corn.  This  is  done  to  drive 
hens  into  a  molt,  and  it  drove  all  of  my 
300  breeding  hens  into  the  molt  but  hen 
541,  and  the  month  of  November  after 
this  treatment  she  laid  21  eggs. 

November  2nd  to  December  1st,  1929, 
21  eggs;  December,  20  eggs;  January, 
1930,  25;  February,  21;  March,  22; 
April,  25;  May,  23;  June,  23;  July,  23; 


Tien  101  Owned  by  IF.  P.  Adams,  West- 
field,  N.  Y.  Laid  312  Eggs  in,  Pullet 
Year. 

August,  21;  September,  21;  October,  20; 
November  to  December  1st,  13  eggs. 

This  hen  laid  567  eggs  without  a  molt 
and  this  is  the  most  persistent  hen  that 
I  have  ever  heard  of.  Her  eggs  weigh 
26  oz.  to  the  dozen. 


Desserts  with  Eggs 

Apple  Sponge. — Beat  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  with  half  a  cup  of  powdered  sugar ; 
flavor  with  lemon ;  beat  for  about  10 
minutes ;  add  to  it  the  beaten  whites  of 
the  eggs.  Peel  three  big  tender  apples ; 
cut  them  in  thin  slices ;  sift  half  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  flour  with  half  a  teasponful  baking 
powder  and'  mix  with  the  former;  put  it 
in  a  buttered  baking  pan  and  bake  in 
moderate  oven  for  half  an  hour  ;  spread 
powered  sugar  over  and  serve. 


This  Beautiful  White  Holland  Turkey  is 
one  of  the  Flock  Owned  by  Mrs.  Homer 
Price,  Newark,  Ohio . 


A 


KERR 


For  more  and 
larger  eggs 

There  is  a  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  large  eggs. 
Kerr  breeding  stock  has  a  rep¬ 
utation  not  only  for  the  large 
number,  but  for  the  large  size 
of  their  eggs. 

In  the  egg-laying  contests 
last  year — including  specialty 
breeder  entries  fromthewhole 
United  States  —  Kerr  entries 
were  among  the  first  25  to 
receive  awards  for  number 
and  size  of  eggs  laid. 

Kerr  Chicks  have  a  rich  in¬ 
heritance  in  their  heavy-laying 
ancestry.  They  are  hatched 
out  with  vigorous  health  and 
strength.  Reports  from  60,000 
showed  a  loss  of  less  than  5% 
at  three  weeks  of  age. 

100%  safe  delivery  always 
guaranteed.  Special  discounts 
on  early  orders.  Write  for 
Free  Chick  Book  with  price 
list  and  all  particulars. 


’  V 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Dept.  F 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.Y.  W.  Springfield, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Mass. 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  Lowell,  Mass. 


BROODER  HOUSES 
for  Immediate  Delivery 

Built-in  sections  .  .  .  from  finest  kiln-dried 
lumber  .  .  .  approved  designs  .  .  .  single  or  double 
floors  .  .  .  insulated  it'  desired  .  .  .  can  be  mount¬ 
ed  -  n  skids  or  set  on  cement  blocks  or  fiat  stones. 
Freight  prepaid  into  many  States,  freight  allow¬ 
ance  on  distant  shipments. 

FREE  CATALOG  of 

Poultry  Houses.  Pigeon 
Houses,  Rabiiit  Hutches, 
etc.  Write  today. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

85  Depot  Street 
Randolph  Mass. 


Baby  Cliiclis 


.From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  ”50 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ...  $5.50 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. .  5.50 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds...  6.50 

White  Wyandottes  .  6.50 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons. . .  6.50 
Assorted  Light  Breeds  . .  4.50 
Assorted  Heavy  Breeds..  5.00 
100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 


rOO 

$10.00 

10.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

8.00 

9.50 


500 

$47.50 

17.50 
57.2„ 

57.50 

57.50 

37.50 
45.00 


1000 
$90.00 
90.00 
1 10.00 
110.00 
110.00 
70.00 
85.00 


Order  from 


J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield.  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Barron  English  S.  C 
Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
jVia.ea  to  1  edigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  free  range  selected 

Itockat*!,  per  100,  $31  per  300*  *5Lifo  per 

-00;  *100  per  1000.  4*  discount  on  early 
orders.  10 %  books  order.  Chicks  100% 
Live  arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

Robert  L.  Clauter,  Bax  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

€>c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  $8.00  per  100.  Rocks, 
Reds  and  Wyandottes,  $11.00. 

c  more  in  lots  less  than  100. 
Broilers,  $6.00.  24-  page  catalog 
tree.  23  years  in  business.  100* 

- delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


Champion  Layers  ol  New  York 

Leghorns  won  Farmingdale  Contest  for 
xlw  York  Contest  8  reCOrds  CTer  niade  in 
A  Real  Breeding  Farm 
FREEK  rblrd  ,ra'”>rstPd.  Every  chick  backed 
'  by  five  generations  of  240  egg  males 
Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Get  our  prosneritv 
price  list  and  Catalogue  and  news  bulletin. 

W.  S  HANNAH  &sSONS.veGrand  Rapids.  Mich. 

-Michigan  Certified  &  R.  O.  P.  Breeders. 


-HILLVIEW  FARM. 


S.  C.  R.  1.  RED  CHICKS 

1  our  satisfaction  guaranteed— catalog  free. 

HILLVIEW  FARM,  5  May  St,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 


Maple  Lawn  Chicks  300,000 

c  i.  Annually 

tor  Quality  and  Profit 
White  Leghorns,  Parks  Barred 
(Par.  ZD3Z.)  Heavy  and  Light 
7c  up.  write  for  circular. 


Rocks, 

Mixed. 


MeAlistervillc.  Pa. 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

The  Lai  ge  Type,  winter  laying  strain. 
Send  orders  now  fur  Feb.  and  Mar. 

f  to— too ;  $/,7 ,50 — 500;  $90—  f 000 


HOLLYWOOD  LE6H0RN  FARM?;"';:;-! 

Big  Husky  Chicks 


Pa.  Box  5 

at  lower  prices.  Sent 
C.O.D.  New  Hampshire 
,  ,  ,,  Reds  the  universal 

breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also  Barred  and  White 
Rocks, White  Wyandottes.  Reds.Orpingtons  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Large  catalog  f,,, 
SEIOELTON  FARMS.  Box  3.  WASHINGTON  VILLE.  PA*. 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS -Will  Ship  C.  0.  D. 

Extra  Chicks  Freo  with  each  order 
Write  for  Special  Prices  for  1982.  Prices  .Smashed  for  1932. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns-Tancred  Strain,  Parks  Strain  Bar. 
Rocks, (  Per.  6C3Zj  S.  C.  Reds,  Heavy  Mixed,  Light  Mixed. 

Special  prices  on  large  orders.  100*  live  delivery  Post¬ 
paid.  All  tree  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELIER,  Prop.,  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WPIvmnnth  Rnpkc  u- ,t-  Fishel'!!  tlie  Rest  for  35 

•  I  IJIIIUUlll  lYHVftS years.  WINNERS,  PRODCC- 
EBS.  (  O.UE  10  head  qua  iters.  BABY  CHICKS,  HATCH¬ 
ING  EGGS,  SELECTED  BREEDERS.  SPECIAL  PRICES. 
List  Free.  11.  It.  F18IIEL,  llox  8,  Hope,  Indiana 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$9.00  Per  100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $7.00  Per  100 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  1).,  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CIIA8  F.  EWING  lit.  it  McCLUKE,  PA. 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  1>. 

Barred  and  While  Rocks . $10  OO  per  JOO 

Heavy  Mixed...  .  9.00  per  lOO 

Prepaid  live  ar >  ival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa  | 

PR 0 D U CTION  BRED  WHITE  ROCKS 

Imported  Canadian  females  with  records  201  to  247  to¬ 
gether  with  pedigreed  males  (darns  records  240  to  247)  in¬ 
sures  production.  Large  birds  with  breed  type  and  style. 
Literature  gives  details.  Profit  making  prices  on  chicks 

SHELBY  HATCHERY  Bex  R  TIRO,  OHIO 

B  LO  OD 
TESTED 

*’eavy  strain.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

S12.00  100  *57.50 — 600  *  1  1  0.00 —  lOOO 

SMITH’S  VALLOHIA  HATCHERY,  Box  <5,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 


Dr.  Romig’s  iZL  Chicks 


Super 

j  .  ,  w  -  Oualitv 

Barred  and  White  Bocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Heavv 
Mixed.  We  ship  every  Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Write  for  delivered  prices. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  •  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


“Original”  TT  l''\  O 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  K  Ex  LI  O 

The  most  popular  heavy  breed  of  “business  birds” 
today.  Blood-tested  11  years!  Accredited  and  Cer¬ 
tified  in  New  Hampshire. 

buy  from  the  source 

Large  Egg-Size  Leghorns 

1-  i-oni  hen  hreeib  rs;  flock  averages  up  to  230  eggs: 
cockerels  from  26  to  30  oz  eggs  and 

CHICKS  GUARANTEED  TO  I.IVE 
Weekly  Hatches 

PERRY  KISTLER  -  -  To  wand  a.  Pa. 


STRICKLERS  BARRON 
S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Large  size,  heavy  laying  production  bred 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Ban-oil  cockerels.  No  lights  used; 
ichicks  extra  hardy  and  pepful.  Extra 
Iquality,  sturdy  chicks  from  these  matings 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Also  White  Hocks  and 
Brail  mas.  Catalog  free. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  BABY  CHICKS 

Exclusively  bred  by  us  32  years.  Winuvn.  N. 
Y.  it  Ohio  State  Fairs.  Large  type,  heivy  lay  - 
eis,  huge  eggs.  I’ricereasonabl'e.  Catalog  free. 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  195-i,  Mansfield,  O 


baby  chicks  Rcalworth  R.  I.  Reds 


(A  Good  Flock  Getting  Better) 

One  of  Connecticut’s  Oldest  Red  Farms. 
Good  Color  —  Large  Eggs  —  Blood-Tested 
Write  for  Prices. 

BENJ.  BRUNDAGE  &  SONS  -  DANBURY,  CONtf. 


AscutneyS.G.  Red  Chicks 


Accredited;  free  from 
_  b  w.  D.  Group  A  ;  On  i • 

own  flock;  Vt.  Certified;  trap-nested;  pedigreed  males 
from  never  broody  hens;  *20  per  100.  Free  circular 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS  R.  N.  10  HARTLAND,  VT. 
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WHY  HUBBARD  CHICKS 
MAKE  SURE  PROFITS! 


iHubb&rdi 

Fvms  1 

IIMIIimillllllllltlllllHHItVIlti 

R.I.REDS 


Breeding  for  eggs  or  type  can  be  lop-sided. 

Hubbard  Balanced  Breeding  is  six-sided. 

Every  one  of  these  features  has  been  em¬ 
phasized  for  years : 

Outstanding  Vigor — Strong  constitutions  inbred  for  generations. 

Low  Mortality — Many  customers  raise  more  than  they  pay  for. 

Heavy  Egg  Production — High  flock  averages  mean  large  profits. 

Large  Size  Eggs — 24  ounces  minimum  selected  for  15  years. 

Fast,  Uniform  Growth — Culls  eliminated  with  Hubbard  Chicks. 

Early  Maturity — Egg  production  4%  to  5  months. 

With  every  one  of  our  breeding  birds  blood-tested  for  15  years  by  State 
University — with  S,000  breeding  birds  on  our  own  farms — with  every 
chick,  every  egg,  under  our  personal  control — you  play  SAFE,  from 
EVERY  standpoint !  ,  .  , 

We  Guarantee  Full  SATISFACTION.  You  are  the  judge.  If  not 
satisfied,  tell  us  what  is  due  you.  We  adjust  promptly,  in  cash  or 
replacement,  as  desired.  Could  anything  be  fairer? 

Our  1932  catalog  has  been  written  largely  by  our  customers, 
who  give  facts  and  figures  on  their  results  with  Hubbard 
Farms’  chicks.  Use  coupon  now. 

Order  Huhhard  Chicks  Early — Play  Safe  ALL  Ways 


Clip 

and 

Mail  to 


a/so  LEGHORNS  at  our  Western 

jwYork 
Plant 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole,  N.  H. 
Please  send  Catalog  with  full  data,  prices,  etc.  to 


Name. 


Address 


PEDIGREED 

TRAPNESTED 

BLOODTESTED 


DOUGIASTON 
MANOR  aSi  FARM 

PULASKI  NCW  VO** 

Res  U  S  Pat.  Office 


heavy  layers 

OF  UNIFORMLY 
LARGE  EGGS 


A  BREEDER  HATCHERY 

Specializing  in  baby  chicks  from  hardy  northern  grown 
disease-free  stock.  Inspection  invited  of  plant  and  methods. 
Hatches  twice  each  week;  any  quantity.  Mail  name  and 
address  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 


DOUG  LAS T  O N'  MANOR  FARM 
PULASKI  ,  NEW  YORK 


Rocks 


Fairvlew  Poultry  Farms  and  Hatchery 

THERESA,  NEW  YORK 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  Tom  Barron’s  Worla  famous 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  are  offering  very  profitable  cliieks  at  low  prices.  Also  BARliEl)  ROCKS,  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS,  8.  L.  WYANDOTTE8,  DUCKLINGS  and  TURKEYS.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


HARDY  VERMONT  CHICKS 

from  Highest  Producing  and  Best  Known  Strains 

REDS  BARRED  ROCKS  ("»)  LEGHORNS  BROILER  CHICKS 

EVERY  BREEDER  BLOOD  TESTED  AND  CERTIFIED  BY  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

You  Can  Be  Sure  of  Maximum  Health;  Vigor  and  Profit  from  Our  Chicks. 

Prices  Lower  for  Early  Hatches.  Write  Now  for  1932  Catalog. 

MAPLEGLEN  POULTRY  FARM  PROCTOR,  VERMONT 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

P  acu  nr  POD  P6T  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns— Wyckoff  Strain . Sm‘nn 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain .  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  1.  Reds .  J^-OU 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  1 « nn 

rd  cfcTleM’sdd  •  lots!  ’  ic  less  ’peF  chick  du 
l“000  lots.  .100 %  live  delivery,  prepaid.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

IARGE  EGG C 

Ih  21  years  breeding 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 

Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100  %  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST. 

EIGENRAUGH  FARMS  DBttW«KirK 

SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Bar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Ply  Bocks. $2.75  $5.25  $10  $48.75  $95 
B.I.  Reds  &  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.75  5.25  10  48.75  95 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

White.  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  and  Ancona  clucks  at 
Summer  prices.  Write  for  catalog  and  special  offer. 
Best  laying  strains.  111T„,ir.u 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY, 
gox  Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 

RELIABLE  CHICKS 

Purebred  Barred  Books  and  Beds  for  Broilers. 

Our  Heavy  Laving  Leghorns  are  now  ready. 
$12.50-100  $57.50—500  $1 l®00. 

Member— N.  J.  State  l’lty.  Assn,  and  I.  B.  C.  A. 

Reliable  Hatchery  Inc..  229  French  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

TRAPNESTED  -  U.  O.  P.  —  ACCREDITED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  9  years  our  flocks  have  been  mated  with  pedigreed  males 
and  for  11  years  we  have  trapnested.  Ohio  Accred.  Chick 
prices  lowest  in  years.  Write  for  catalog.  ~ 

WAYNE  POULTRY  FARMS 

W.  J.  BUSS,  Prop. 

WOOSTER  R«x  134  OHIO 

Brown  &  Mann  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Everyone  sired  by  five  and  eight  generation 
pedigreed  cockerels,  direct  from  Brown  &  Mann, 
Seattle,  Wash.  The  strain  that  has  seta  new  high 
pullet  record  at  the  New  York  State  ConteBt — 317 
eggs,  329  points. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Literature 

Now  hatching  Barred  Rock  blood-tested  Chicks 
that, live  and  make  fast  growth. 

RoyA.  Keute,  Bellport,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

The  Chicks  You  Need 

Lukert’s  Laying  Leghorns 
Largely  Hanson  Strain 

Highest  Pen  from  all  New  York  State  at  New 

York  State  Egg  Contest.  Eggs  over  24  ozs. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  catalog. 

Lukert  Leghorn  Farm  E.  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

n.L..  nu'.l,.  at  lowest  prices  in  20  years. 
nflnV  lillinK^0ur  reputation  and  long 
UUUJ  UllllmO  breeding  experience  behind 
every  chick.  Popular  breeds.  Purebred  stock. 
Generous  guarantees.  Write  for  catalog. 
Co-operative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Box  B-26  Tiro,  Ohio 

S  C  White  Leghorn  Chicks  from  Contest  Winning,  Trap- 
nested,  Blood  Tested,  State  Supervised  Stock 

Our  stock  is  noted  for  high  quality,  livability,  disease- 
free  and  producers  of  large,  chalk-white  eggs  of  a  uni¬ 
form  size- 

Our  contest  entries  have  been  the  highest  pens  for 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Leghorn  class  for  2  con¬ 
secutive  years. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM  •  MONTVILLE,  N.  J. 

McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

P.arred  ltocks  and  Beds .  .  $  1  0.00  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

Postage  paid.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLURE  ELEC.  HATCHERY,  U.G.Herhster.  Prop.,  McClure,  Pa. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Birds  Dur¬ 
ing  Past  13  Years.  This  great  record  proves  Porter’s 
Leghorns  eonsistant  high  layers.  Circular  free.  My 
book  “First  to  Last  in  Poultry,”  cloth  bound,  $1  DO. 

WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  AUIY 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  vnlA 

Book  your  order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April  chicks 

$10.00  Per  100  $*7.50—500  $90.00—1000 

100*  prepaid— s  ife  del.  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

These  B.  I.  Bed  breeders,  used  at  Moss  Farm,  Attleboro,  Mass.,  are  carefully 
pedigreed,  based  on  actual  trapnest  records.  The  Moss  Farm  pen  at  the  New  York 
State  1930-31  Contest  led  all  breeds  during  the  Winter  months,  laying  98  per  cent 
standard  size  eggs.  This  season,  the  Moss  Farm  pen  is  again  leading  all  breeds  at 
New  York,  and  at  last  report  was  second  high  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds  at  Maine. 


Here  is  one  of  our  breeding  pens  of  Barred  Rocks. — kerb  chiciceeies, 

Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


I  am  sending  a  picture  of  a  lot  of  our  Leghorn  breeding  cockerels  that  will  be  used 
in  the  1932  season.  All  Leghorn  cockerels  were  hatched  from  26  to  30-ounce  white 

eggs. — perry  T.  kistler,  Towanda,  Pa. 


These  White  Wyandotte  cockerels  weighed  7%  to  8%  lbs.  at  six  months  of  age. 
Thev  came  from  a  pen  of  three-vear-old  hens,  mated  to  a  cockerel  bought  trom  Mr. 
Bowden,  the  Wvandotte  specialist.  They  will  be  used  as  breeders  this  coining 

season. — mrs.  h.  jmeier.  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 
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Profits  ~ 

You  are  going  to  stay  in 
the  poultry  raising  busi¬ 
ness  or  you  are  not.  Taking 
a  profit  or  not  will  decide. 


Big  type  Leghorn ;  egg  record  286 ; 
grown  at  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Farm, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


No  matter  what  you  do 
to  get  a  profitable  egg 
production  from  your 
birds,  profit  cannot  be  had 
without  feeding  good, 
Crushed  Oyster  Shell  to 
them. 

1  his  has  been  proven  by 
successful  poultrymen  and 
by  experimental  stations 
everywhere. 

Reef  Brand 

CRUSHED  OYSTER  SHELL 

ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE 
Screened  in  proper  sizes  for  Hens  and  Chicks 
On  sale  at  your  dealer 

OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

Sr.  Louis  New  York  London 

CHAS.  SCHAEFER  &  SON.  Distributors 
304-312  Meserole  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PRICES  CUTJW 


New  Process  -  Double  Strength 
New  Fresh  Stock-No  Seams 

Better  than  Glass 

Warm  —  Strong — Weatherproof 

Passes  ULTRA  VIOLET  Rays 

One-Tenth  the  Cost  of  Glass 
Best  for  Poultry  Houses.  Scratch 
Sheds,  Barns,  Windows,  Doors, 
etc.  Leading  Agriculture  Univer-  COMES  IN  ROUS 

sities  and  Experts  highly  endorse  \  itiMfHKWIOf 
and  recommend  the  immense  profit 
advantages  of  utilizing  the  Sun’s  tfeay  to  utg 

Ultra-Violet  Rays.  LITE-O-GLAS  is  highly  translucent,’ 
strong,  warm,  waterproof,  weatherproof,  hailproof,  flexi¬ 
ble,  tough  as  parchment;  the  best  on  the  market,  and  it  is 

MUCH  WARMER  THAN  GLASS 

Will  not  sag,  flop  or  tear — can  be  washed  just  like  glass. 

ORDER  NOW  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

Sold  in  36  inch  width  only;  BO  yardB  or  more,  21c  per  yd. — 
40  yds.  $8.80  — 30  yds.  $6.90 —  20  yds.  $4.65  —  15  yds.  $3.60 — 
10  yds.  $2.48.  We  pay  postage.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

ABSOLUTE  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

if  you  are  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  Founded  in  1896 — 
A  35  year  record  of  honest  and  square  dealing. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  CE  566  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO 


Make  Real  Money 

from  Poultry— Most  Profitable  Crop  on  the  Farm 

13  extra  egg:s  per  bird  per  year— 

3  cents  per  dozen  more  for  eggs— 

January  1932  POULTRY  ITEM  tells  you 
how  it’s  done.  The  big  issue  is  filled  with 
all  sorts  of  help  that  will  make  you  more 
poultry  profits.  POULTRY  ITEM  has 
most  ideas  per  square  inch.  Beautifully 
illustrated.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Special  Offer  The ^ 

9  Months 

25c  Ll.'r-s'  Item.  ■ 

4  yrs.,  $1.  Box  505  Sellersville,  Pa* 


99  Where  the  Rooster  Croivs  the  ITEM  Goes ** 


Big  Poultry  Magazine 

1  with  Colored  Pictures  Let  us  send  you  a 

4-months  trial  subscription  to  Poultry  Tribune, 
the  magazine  with  beautiful  poultry  pictures  in 
natural  colors.  New  poultry  raising  methods  ex¬ 
plained.  Money-making  ideas  in  every  issue;  it 
will  show  you  how  to  increase  your  income  from 
poultry.  Read  by  400,000  poultrymen.  3  years  for 
$1 .00;  send  10c  coin  or  stamps  for  4-months  trial. 
Poultry  Tribunef  Dept.  30.  Mount  Morris,  Illinois 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 

SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.50 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania.  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142*A  Logau  AveM  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Egg  record  272.  Another  big  type  Leg¬ 
horn.  as  grown  at  Pennsylvania  Poultry 
Farm,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerel  Queen’s 
Super,  from  a  297-egg  dam  by  285-egg 
sire.  Bred  and  owned  by  Pennsylvania 
Poultry  Farm,  Charles  A.  Ream,  man¬ 
ager,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  Boy  and  His  Tame 
Rooster 

I  send  a  picture  of  my  neighbor 
(Jimmie  Menzie)  four  years  old  with 
his  pet  Rhode  Island  Red  rooster  raised 
last  season.  Hie  mother  bought  him  six 
chicks  last  Easter  from  which  lie  raised 
three  roosters  and  one  hen.  I  have 
been  a  reader  of  The  Rural  Xeav- 
Yorker  for  a  number  of  years  and  I 
thought  others  might  like  to  see  this  pic¬ 
ture.  H.  G.  K. 

Pen  nsylvania 


Jimmie  Menzie  and  His  R.  I.  Red 
Rooster, 


■  A  simple  and  dependable 
I  Regulator  assures  even  heat, 

M  night  and  day.  With  Magic 
M  Brooder  you  can  raise  Feb- 
M  ruary  and  March  chicks 
<W  successfully. 
f  Write  for  the  MAGIC 

BROODER  Catalog— FREE 

United  Brooder  Co.  30Tree^tS,nn8^^’,JAwe, 


Trenton,  N,  J. 


Stop  YourChick  Losses 


Cozily  warm  in  severe  winter  weather  is  this  round 
wood  brooder  house  (designed  and  built  by  the 
Harder  Silo  people.)  Grow  your  broiler  chicks  faster 
—reduce  mortality — make  more  money  by  brood¬ 
ing  them  in  a  Harder.  Side  walls  and  thick  wood 
floors  fit  tight  as  a  tank.  Temperature  easily  con¬ 
trolled  even  in  exposed  location.  A  wonderful  house 
for  brooding  all  your  chicks.  Warmer  on  cold  days, 
cooler  on  warm  days.  Offered  at  a  new  low  price. 
Get  a  copy  of  illustrated  folder.  Local  agents  wanted. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 


BOX  BR-32 
COBLESKILL,  N. 


Y. 


Leghorns,  Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandottes 


e 


CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan -Rocks] 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi-Rocks 


Raise  the  Large,  White  Egg  Strain 


Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Our  Special  and  Super  Leghorn  Matings  consist  entirely  of  hen  breeders  weighing 
at  least  four  pounds,  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  cockerels,  from  dams  with  records  of  from 
200  to  300  eggs;  Every  egg  set  must  be  chalk  white  and  weigh  at  least  24  ounces  to 
the  dozen.  Utility  and  Select  Matings  are  from  the  same  strains.  Seven  years’ 
continuous  blood-testing  assures  complete  freedom  from  B.  W.  D. 

Cross-Breeds  and  “Heavies”  for  Meat  Production 


We  were  the  pioneers  in  offering  Cross-Breeds  for  meat  production.  Rhodi-Rocks 
are  specially  adapted  to  the  live  broiler  trade.  Wyan-Rocks  are  unsurpassed  as 
dressed  broilers.  Bram-Rocks  make  wonderful  heavy  roasters. 

SPECIAL — Barred  Rocks  for  immediate  delivery 

Write  for  FREE  illustrated  Catalog  and  details  of  Special  Discount  Offer,  good 

until  February  1st  only. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


30  pens  of  Reels  at  Storrs  Contest.  Our  pen  is  3rd  at  end  of  1931,  and  laying  decidedly 
LARGE  EGGS.  This  agrees  with  the  experience  of  our  customers.  All  our  chicks  are 

BRED  FOR  PROFIT 


That  means  large  eggs  and  lots  of  them;  quick  growth  and  good  body  size. 

This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
(E-  W.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  We  know  of  no  other  large 
hatchery  selling  only  chicks  of  this  grade.  These  are  real  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Write  for  prices. 
We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  Wallingford,  conn.  Tel.  645-5 


HILLP0T  QUALITY  CHICKS 


3  HILLPOT 
“QUALITY” 
POINTS 

LowRearingLosses 
Quick  Maturity 
High  Egg-yield 


Better  birds,  bigger  flocks,  heavier 
broilers,  larger  eggs— and  more 
of  them.  These  are  the  results  of 
the  perfect  incubation  of  the 
carefully  bred  Hillpot  strains. 
And  these  chicks  cost  no  more 
than  the  average  good  chick, 
while  their  exceptionally  low- 
rearing  losses,  quick  mamrity  and 
heavy  egg-yield  make  them  re¬ 
markable  producers  of  big  profits. 


LIBERAL  REPLACEMENT  ALLOWANCE 

for  all  chicks  that  die  the  first  2  weeks. 


BLOOD-TESTED  LEGHORNS— ROCKS— REDS 


Write  Today  to  W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Guaranteed 


YOUR  INVESTMENT  INSURED 

Here’s  a  guarantee  that  is  a  guarantee — every  chick  bought  from 
our  Extra  Select  Matings  is  sold  with  a  POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 
for  TWO  FULL  WEEKS  against  LOSS.  We  have  had  many 
years’  experience  in  producing  first-class  chicks  and  we  know  you 
will  be  more  than  satisfied. 

YOU  TAKE  NO  GAMBLE  WITH  EAGLE  NEST  CHICKS 

No  chicks  backed  by  better  blood  lines.  No  breeding  flock-s  better  culled. 
No  eggs  more  scientifically  incubated.  All  blood-tested.  Choice  of  ten 
varieties.  We  have  what  you  want  in  quantity,  quality  and  price. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Fairly  sparkles  with  color  and  pictures  of  pedigreed  birds.  It’s  FREE _ 

send  for  it. 

THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  CO.,  Box  203,  Upper  Sandusky,  O. 


10  Free  Chicks  with  each  100  ordered  before  March  1st.  Send  $1  per  100  down  with  order.  Pay  balance  when 
clucks  arrive.  Let  us  supply  you  with  big.  strong  Peerless  Chicks  from  flocks  that  have  been  oarefuUv  bred 
a,11/5,  ™lUd  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  as  TAXCltED.  BARRON  MAHOOD  TOOWSOX 
IISHEL,  etc.  They  are  real  money-makers.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid  °  ’  HOMpSON, 


White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas.  Heavy  Mixed .  S4  76 

Barred,  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds . ”]  g‘25 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks....!!.’!!.!!!’.!”]  5  75 
Light  Mixed,  7'/2c.  PEERLESS  HATCHERY,  Box  201, 


ino  500  1000 

$  8.50  $42.50  $  85.00 

10.00  50.00  100.00 

11.00  55.00  110.00 

LEIPSIC,  OHIO. 
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100%  Freedom  from 


B.  W.  D.  98%  Livability 
up  to  3  weeks 

Back  of  Redbird  Farm  Chicks  are  21  years 
of  breeding,  based  on  trapnest  records. 
Year  after  year,  production  records  have 
been  pushed  higher.  Hundreds  of  our  birds 
have  passed  the  2G0-egg  mark. 

Our  Own  Strain  Exclusively 


We  maintain  10,000  breeders  on  our  own 
farm.  Every  chick  we  offer  is  guaranteed 
genuine  Redbird  Farm  strain. 

Prices  on  all  our  stock  are  now  about 
15%  lower  than  last  year.  In  addition,  we 
will  allow  10%  Special  Discount  on  orders 
mailed  before  February  1st. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  describing 
matings,  blood-testing,  trapnesting  and 
pedigreeiug. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentliam,  Mass 


OSS 


'Jarin 

R.I.Reds 

Again  Leading  at 
New  York  Contest 

For  the  second  consecutive  season. 

Moss  Farm  Reds  are  leading  all 
breeds  at  the  New  York  State  (L.  I.) 
Contest  during  the  period  when  egg 
prices  are  highest. 

We  can  supply  you  with  Breeding 
Stock,  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby 
Chicks  from  the  same  strain  of 
T  rapnested — Blood-T  ested 
Pedigreed  Producer* 
at  substantially  reduced  prices. 

All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
Results  of  23  Years’  Pedigreeing 

Winter  Broiler  Chicks  a  Specialty 

Extra -hardy,  fast-growing  strain. 
Hatches  every  week. 

Everyone  interested  in  Reds  should 
have  our  new  illustrated  Catalog. 

Write  today. 

MOSS  FARM 

Attleboro,  Mass. 


1  Hen  200  Eggs 

2  Hens  200  Eggs 

200  eggs  from  2  hens  don’t  net  you  as 
much  profit  as  200  eggs  from  1  hen. 
That's  easy  to  figure  out. 

And  the  answer  is  the  reason  why  ex¬ 
perienced  poultrvmen  buy  WILLGEIi- 
ODT'S  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN S — 
breeders,  chicks  and  eggs. 

For  WILLGEIiODT'S  Pedigreed 
White  Leghorns  lay  200  to  300  eggs  a 


year. 

And  there's  no  guesswork  about  it. 
Every  bird  is  trapnested  every  day  in  the 
year.  Any  that  fall  below  the  200  mark 
go  to  the  block. 

You  take  no  chances.  You  know  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  exactly  what  you  get. 

Send  for  Willgerodt's  White  Leghorn 
Book.  It's  full  of  valuable  information 
and  it's  FREE.  If  you’re  near  us  call 
and  inspect  our  place. 


WILLGERODT  BROS. 

Dept.  3,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey 

If  You  Want 

EGGS  and  CASH 

instead  of  fads,  try 


HAMPTON’S  l&SSS,  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Circular  free 

A.  E.  HAMPTON 

Box  R  Pittstown,  N.  J 


Lewis  Farms  Chicks 

25%  Reduction 

Quality  chicks  from  our  own  heavy  producing 
blood-tested  breeders. 

Write  for  special  literature 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 
Box  R  Davisville.  R.  I. 


WEGATEPA  FARMS 


HARVARD.  MASS. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Bred  for  health,  vigor,  early  maturity,  high 
production,  non-broodiness;  1,200  to  1.500  trap- 
nested:  breeders  selected  on  family  records; 
State  tested:  free  range.  Chicks,  hatching  eggs, 
stock.  Circular  free.  Dept.  9,  Harvard,  Mass. 

V,.  CRSnlro  Leghorns,  White  &  Barred  Rocks, 
BaDV  vJillGKS  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes,  Reds, 
White  &  Black  Minorca*,  lowest  prices. 
LAKEVIKW  POl'I.Tlt V  FARM.  Madison,  N.  J-  Phone  054  Mad. 


L  PL'  L-  Columbia,  Buff,  White  and  Barred  R  -eks, 
3DV  UllICKS  White  Wyandottes  and  Jersey  Black 
iants;  some  other  breeds.  Deposit  of  $1.00  pet  bun. 
uar.  del.  date.  MURRAY’S  POULTRY  FARM,  .Newark,  Del. 


Keeping  2,000  Laying  Hens, 
Each  in  a  Separate  Cage 

We  might  as  well  have  said  more  than 
2,000  hens,  penned  up  like  canaries,  for 
2.000  is  far  from  being  the  limit  in  the 
flocks  now  being  experimented  with  in 
the  rather  remarkable  way  of  confining 


Confinement  and  concentration  to  the 
limit  here  described  may  or  may  not 
prove  desirable  or  even  commercially 
possible  in  the  long  run.  For  the  periods 
during  which  it  has  been  tried,  it  has 
given  interesting  results.  Pioneers  in  this 
line  deserve  the  thanks  of  those  of  us 
who  prefer  to  look  on  and  wait  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  trials  extending  over  at  least 
several  years. 


each  layer  to  a  small  cage  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  her  productive  life.  These  cages 
are  very  like  those  seen  in  poultry  ex¬ 
hibits,  large  enough  only  to  give  a  full 
grown  hen  room  for  comfortable  freedom. 
To  get  2.000  or  more  such  cages  into  a 
reasonably  sized  building  obviously  re¬ 
quires  some  piling  up,  and,  in  practice, 
these  little  individual  pens  are  arranged 
in  tiers  between  which  aisles  are  left  for 
the  caretakers.  They  may  be  arranged, 
too.  in  tiers  two  pens  wide,  and  as  high 
as  may  be  convenient  for  the  one  who 
walks  along  the  aisle  feeding  and  water¬ 
ing  the  fowls  and  gathering  the  eggs. 
The  length  of  the  tier  will  depend  upon 
the  length  of  the  room  used,  and  as  many 
tiers  may  be  placed  side  by  side  as  the 
width  of  the  room  makes  possible.  A 
firm  engaged  in  making  the  cages  upon 
a  commercial  scale  recommends  as  most 
suitable  a  building  2S  feet  wide  and  140 
feet  long,  to  accommodate  1,728  layers. 

The  cages  are  made  with  slatted  or 
wire  sides,  through  which  the  hens  reach 
their  feed  and  drinking  troughs  and  the 
floor  of  each  cage  is  of  open  wire  mesh, 
through  which  the  droppings  pass  to 


Evident  advantages  of  individual  cages 
for  each  layer  are  the  bringing  of  each 
hen  under  observation  so  that  her  condi¬ 
tion  and  behavior  can  be  known  at  all 
times,  the  protection  against  communi¬ 
cable  diseases  afforded  by  her  isolation, 
the  advantages  of  trap  nesting  each  layer, 
automatically,  and  the  possibility  of 
weeding  out  the  hoarders  that  otherwise 
would  escape  detection  in  the  shelter  of 
the  flock.  Questions  that  immediately 
arise  are,  can  the  health  of  the  pen  be 
maintained  in  such  close  confinement 
over  a  long  period ;  will  production  he 
satisfactory ;  will  bodily  vigor  be  kept 
and  transmitted  to  the  offspring;  is  the 
labor  cost  increased  and  will  expense  of 
equipment  and  management  nullify  other 
superiorities  of  the  method? 

The  outdoor  run  for  laying  hens,  once 
found  everywhere,  has  pretty  well  dis¬ 
appeared.  Layers  are  now  confined  to 
their  houses.  Health  is  maintained  by 
rations  that  include  all  needed  nu¬ 
triments  and  such  measure  of  outdoor 
sunlight  as  cannot  penetrate  the  living 
quarters  of  the  birds  is  substitued  for  by 
the  vitamins  containing  green  foods  and 
cod  liver  oil.  The  outdoor  run  was  a  reser¬ 
voir  of  disease  that  made  it  a  menace  to 
health,  under  the  best  of  conditions.  Even 
the  exercise  once  thought  so  desirable, 
and  for  which  provision  was  made  by  the 
use  of  deep  litter  to  cover  scratch  grain, 
is  now  called  into  question  and  grain  is 


A  Battemj  of  Individual  Hen  Cages. 


cleanable  trays  beneath.  There  are  no 
perches  and  no  nests ;  the  hen  stands 
or  sits  upon  the  wire  floor  and  lays  her 
eggs  upon  it  likewise.  Such  floors,  made 
of  hardware  cloth,  have  long  been  in  use 
in  the  batteries  for  keeping  chicks  up  to 
several  weeks  of  age,  and  also  for  outside 
suii  porches  in  connection  with  brooders.  * 

LTncomfortable  as  they  might  seem,  both 
young  chicks  and  mature  fowls  seem  to 
experience  no  discomfort  from  their  use. 
The  feed  and  water  troughs  outside  will 
hold  food  and  water  enough  for  several 
days,  giving  the  caretaker  considerable 
freedom  in  the  matter  of  daily  attention. 
It  seems  to  be  very  well  demonstrated 
that  one  man  can  care  for  2.500  birds  so 
kept. 

This  plan  is  spoken  of  as  experimental. 
It  has  been  in  use  by  commercial  poultry- 
men  for  several  years  in  New  Jersey  and. 
perhaps,  as  widely  elsewhere.  Several  of 
the  'State  experiment  stations,  including 
thaF'Af  New  Jersey,  are  trying  it  out  and 
the  Ohio  station  at  Wooster  has  long 
conducted  experiments  in  confinement 
rearing  and  keeping  of  fowls,  that  have 
a  very  direct  and  useful  bearing  upon  the 
problems  involved.  That  the  stations 
have  not  yet  published  any  bulletins  de¬ 
scribing  or  generally  recommending  this 
plan  is  commendable.  It  involves  too 
many  things  not  yet  tried  out  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  makn 
authoritative  statements  possible.  If 
presents  some  very  attractive  features 
that,  apparently,  work  out  well  in  prac- 
ic-e  and  deserves  the  attention  of  poultry- 
men  generally.  For  those  able  and  willing 
to  bear  the  expense  and  assume  the  risk, 
here  is  an  extension  of  the  principal  of 
intensive  poultry  keeping  that  could 
hardly  go  further,  and  one  that  revo¬ 
lutionizes  practices  long  considered 
essential  to  success. 

Two  things  have  heretofore  stood  in 
the  way  of  successful  poultry  keeping 
upon  an  intensive  scale,  difficulty  in 
maintaining  proper  nutrition  and  disease. 
Needs  with  regard  to  both  of  these  are 
now  better  understood,  and  much  is  now 
possible  that,  formerly,  could  not  have , 
been  done.  Outdoor  life  and  a  clean 
range,  while  still  most  desirable,  may  be 
substituted  for.  and  concentration  can  be 
practiced  to  an  extent  once  impracticable 


fed  in  troughs  where  it  will  not  he  con¬ 
taminated  by  the  filth  of  the  floor.  Pro¬ 
duction  has  not  sutfered  by  confinement, 
but  has  increased  over  that  of  flocks  on 
free  range.  IIow  long  vigorous  health 
can  be  maintained  under  close  confine¬ 
ment  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
Triajsv  at  the.  Ohio  station  indicate  that 
this  may  b.e  a  much  longer  time  than  hasj 
been  supposed.  Vigor  and  liatehability* 
have  not  suffered  from  confinement  of  the 
breeders  as  was  formerly  thought  in¬ 
evitable.  Since  two  years  is  the  ordinary 
span  of  life  of  layers,  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  inquire  beyond  this,  but,  in 
the  case  of  the  breeders,  it  may  easily  be 
found  that  continued  close  confinement 
for  several  generations  will  prove  disas¬ 
trous.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason,  how¬ 
ever.  why  both  breeders  and  pullets  may 
not  be  raised  upon  free  range  and  indi¬ 
vidual  cages  used  only  after  two  seasons 
of  production.  This  plan  would  involve 
a  dual  enterprise,  carried  on.  perhaps,  by 
different  poultrymen.  each  engaging  in 
the  part  best  suited  to  his  conditions.  It 
already  has  its  counterpart  in  the  practise 
of  raising  heifers  for  sale  to  dairymen 
living  near  the  great  markets. 

The  labor  involved  in  earing  for  large 
flocks  in  individual  cages  has  not  proven 
as  great  as  would,  at  first  thought,  be 
considered  necessary.  The  cages  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  compact  units ;  little  travel  is 
needed  and  daily  feeding  and  watering 
are  not  called  for  where  troughs  of  suffi¬ 
cient  capacity  for  several  day’s  supply  of 
food  and  water  are  used.  Few  poultry 
keepers  are  irked  by  the  necessity  of 
frequent  gathering  of  eggs  and  where 
these  are  laid  upon  clean  wire  floors 
there  should  he  less  need  for  subsequent 
scrubbing.  It  has  been  found  quite  pos¬ 
sible  for  one  man  to  care  for  2.500  layers 
so  kept.  The  needed  equipment  is  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  building  in  which  the  layers 
are  confined  must  be  artificially  heated 
and  ventilated.  More  will  he  heard  of 
this  most  interesting  development  in 
poultry  keeping  methods  as  trials  at 
private  plants  and  experiment  stations 
reveal  its  advantages  and  defects.  No 
one  would  he  well  advised  to  plunge  into 
it  until  its  possibilities  are  better  known. 
It  may  prove,  however,  an  extension  of 
factory  methods  to  poultry  keeping,  such 
as  are  already  observed  in  the  production 
and  sale  of  young  chicks.  M.  b.  d. 


S.C  White 
Leghorns 


Grade-A-Chicks 
Sold  Under  New 
Double  Guarantee 


a 


$1.00  Text  Book  on 
Egg  Farming  FREE 
to  Eastern  Readers 

T  OKD  Farms  Year  Book  is  the  standard 
authority  on  egg  farming.  Based  on 
many  years’  practical  experience,  it  has 
guided  thousands  to  success. 

This  Book,  which  has  run  through 
many  editions,  has  been  entirely  re¬ 
written  and  illustrated  with  new  views 
taken  on  our  own  380-acre  farms.  It 
tells  how  to  start  and  manage  a  success¬ 
ful  poultry  business.  Explains  how  we 
produce  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
guaranteed  to  be  100%  alive  at  the  end 
of  two  weeks  and  to  outpay  any  others 
you  can  buy. 

An  invaluable  guide  to  the  beginner. 
The  experienced  poultrykeeper  will  find 
much  useful  information. 

Sent  free  on  request  to  readers  living 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River:  $1.00  post¬ 
paid  to  those  farther  west. 

67  Forest  Road 
Methuen.  Mass. 


LORD  FARMS 


PARKS  ROCKS  PAYi 


Eggs  and  Chicks  40% 
Below  1929  Prices 

Go  into  chick  raising  in  a  big 
way  this  season  —  big  produc¬ 
tion— big  eggs  — big  birds  — 
big  profits.  Prospects  look 
bright  for  poultry  people  — 
let  nothing  stop  you  — forge 
right  ahead  — lay  a  solid 
foundation  —  buy 

America’s  Greatest  Laying  Strain 

of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Carefully 
selected,  trap-nested  and  pedigreed  for  eggs 
and  standard  qualities  since  1889.  Custom¬ 
ers  report  357  eggs  in  one  year  —  148  eggs 
in  148  days— pullets  laying  at  90  days  — 
profits  up  to  $8.09  per  hen  —  flock  averages 
of  300  to  271.  Every  chick  and  egg  backed 
by  many  generations  of  200  to  300  egg 
breeding. 

PARKS  STRAIN  customers'  protected  by 
U.  S.  Registered  trademark.  Don’t  buy  un¬ 
til  you  have  read  Parks’  Free  Catalog. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS 

p  Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


ipckarb  jfarm 

World’s  Largest  Breeder  of  Barred  Rocks 

2,000  trapnested  hens  in  our 
own  Breeding  Plant.  Our  own 
10  bird  pen  won  the  1928-1929 
Storrs  Contest  and  set  a  world’s 
record  for  heavy  breeds  by  lay¬ 
ing  an  average  of  over  275.5 
eggs  per  bird  in  12  months. 

Such  breeding  and  contest  winning 
assures  you  of  the  finest  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  country. 

CHICKS  —  EGGS  from  vigorous  produc¬ 
tion  bred  pedigreed  stock.  We  also  have 
Barred  Rock  chicks  especially  priced  for 
broilers. 

Froe  Catalog  gives  full  particulars  about 
contest  winnings,  breeding  methods,  etc. 

ROB’T.  C.  COBB,  350  Great  Road, 
West  Concord,  Mass. 

"The  Invincible  Rocks  of  New  England” 


Five  Factor  Breeder— Balance  Leghorns 

(1)  Vitality,  (*)  Size,  (3)  Egg  Quality 
(4)  High  Production,  (5)  Beauty. 

Official  Proof: — 13  Pullets  in  . 

Conn.  Egg  Laying  Contest. 

(1)  Mortality  one, (Laid  262  eggs) 

(2)  Average  weight  at  close 

nearly  4  pounds. 

(3)  Average  weight  at  close 

(4)  Average  252  eggs  each,  (Low-, 

est  239) 

(5)  Freedom  standard  disqualifications. 

Results  of  40  Years  Our  Own  Breeding  and 

Retiring 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM  Route  R,  Trumansburg,  New  York 


Hanson  Strain  Leghorns^ 

I—  tWfVC  at  a  price  you  can  afford. 

ihviw  it  o.P.  certified  blood- 
—  ™  tested  stock  mated  to  250  to  309- 
egg  R.O.P.  males. 

Free  Chicks  for  Early  Orders 
Write  today  for  catalog.  "Truths  About 
Warren  Farm  Chicks.”  We  can  increase 
rour  profits. 

WARREN  POULTRY  FARM, 

Box  105,  Lewes.  Del. 


Eight  Generations  of  250  Eggs 

ormore  behind  our  B.  &  M.  Leghorn  Chicks 
Certified  14  years.  Large  birds  and  pre¬ 
mium  white  eggs.  Hatched  from  our 
own  flocks  exclusively.  SI  50  per  1000 
ROGERS  FARMS  BERGEN.  N.  Y. 


309  EGOS 
26  0Z. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  BABY  CHICKS.  $16  net 
100.  Eggs  for  hatching.  $7  per  100.  All  eggs  used  are 
from  my  own  breeders.  100  per  cent  State  Tested  for 
Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  Free.  I  Specialize,  One 
Breed.  One  Grade,  the  Best,  at  One  Price.  My  birds 
ore  early  maturing.  Just  what  you  want  for  your  early 
broilers.  Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  Order 
now.  JOSEPH  TOLMAN.  Dept.  R.  Rockland.  Mass. 

R.  0.  P.  COCKERELS  55S3S  %% »  s« 

New  York’s  highest  producing  R.  O.  P.  flock. 

McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm  -  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 

flnoljlu  Phinl/n  Purebred  Barred  Rocks  $8  per  100. 
yUdllljf  UiilLlto  The  Mae  Lucas  Hatchery,  Smyrna,  Del. 

CEDARHURST  f’UJpiZC’  Same  breeding  as  our  contest 
LFGHORN  GIllUIYiJ  pens.  Write  now  for  prices, 
etc.  CFHAHHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J 


Jeim  Joan  Black  Minorcas 

Blood-tested.  JEAN  JOAN  FIRM  Boi  N  BELMAR.  N.  J. 
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Character  Builders 

Little  bantam  cock,  why  do  yon  fly  so 
high  to  crow? 

You  crowed  first  from  the  ridgepole  of  the 
henhouse — 

Next,  you  stood  upon  the  peak  of  the 
corncrib — 

Now  you  are  looking  up  at  the  tall 
clothes  post. 

What  is  there  to  crow  about,  my  little 
banty  rooster? 

— ANY  BOY  TO  IIIS  BANTAM. 

A  great  experience  for  a  small  boy, 
owning  bantams.  Four  eggs  were  hatched 
last  July  by  a  mother  hen,  who  came  to 
grief  in  the  horse  stalls.  Since  then  my 
son  has  been  food  and  bed  to  the  orphans. 
They  were  soon  able  to  pick  their  own 
living  but,  long  after  they  bad  sprouted 
wing  feathers  and  tail  feathers,  they 
turned  to  Marcus  at  bedtime,  with  all  the 
assurance  of  perfect  faith. 

Witness  Marcus,  an  eight-year-old, 
playing  ball  in  the  front  yard,  a  rather 
noisy,  thoughtless  schoolboy.  See  then 
four  anxious  bantam  chicks  hunting 
everywhere  for  him,  more  and  more  wor¬ 
ried  as  the  sun  sinks  in  the  west.  There 
is  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  front 
lawn,  causing  the  four  chicks  to  lift  their 
heads,  stand  alert,  and  listen  intently.  It 
is  he ! 

The  boy  discovers  them  presently,  wait¬ 
ing  at  his  heels.  As  he  looks  at  them, 
they  gather  about  him,  uttering  possessive 
peeps.  Marcus  is  no  longer  a  schoolboy, 
now.  He  stares  down  at  them  thought¬ 
fully,  and  a  frown  ridges  his. forehead.  He 
is  not  displeased,  only  trying  to  recollect 


chicks  for  the  character  that  is  being 
formed?  For  an  example  of  Courage  and 
initiative  I  give  you  the  bantam,  crow¬ 
ing  from  the  peak  of  the  barn,  a  great 
soul  in  a  little  body. 

We  brought  in  the  one  called  Mannish 
to  pose  for  his  picture  on  the  clothes  rack 
in  the  living-room.  It  was  his  first  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  artist’s  model.  When  hu¬ 
man  beings  stare  at  a  chicken,  it  often 
means  the  cooking  pot.  Mannish  (so 
named  by  his  master)  did  not  attempt  to 
climb  the  piano,  nor  did  he  seem  to  wor¬ 
ry  about  his  future ;  he  was  too  big  to 
be  afraid.  He  crowed  40  times  in  half  an 
hour,  actual  count.  iva  unger. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farming-dale,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  N.  Y. 

During  the  13th  week  of  the  10th  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  Egg-laying  Contest, 
ending  December  30,  the  pullets  averaged 
to  lay  3.69  eggs  or  at  the  rate  of  52.8  per 
cent.  This  is  an  increase  of  4.5  per  cent 
over  last  week's  production  and  it  is  16.3 
per  cent  higher  than  the  production  for 
the  same  week  in  the  previous  competi¬ 
tion.  The  total  production  to  date  since 
October  1  is  39.74  eggs  per  bird  which  is 
3.08  eggs  per  bird  higher  than  for  the 
same  period  last  year. 

High  Pens  for  the  13th  Week. — It.  I. 
lied,  Moss  Farm,  57  points,  57  eggs:  Ii. 
I.  Red,  John  Z.  LaBelle,  56  points,  58 
eggs;  W.  L.,  The  Joachim  Breeding 


where  he  left  the  box  of  cloth  that  was 
their  bed.  He  goes  to  find  it,  and  they  go 
with  him,  like  a  bodyguard,  their  beaks 
turned  upward  expectantly.  “Here  we 
are!  The  sun  has  set  and  we  are  sleepy. 
We  want  to  be  put  to  bed  !” 

At  last  they  are  satisfied.  But  the  par¬ 
ents  of  Marcus  are  amazed  at  the  latent 
fatherliness  brought  out  in  the  boy,  who 
is  soon  hooting  again,  in  the  front  yard. 
Who  would  have  suspected  him  of  tender¬ 
ness?  The  bantams,  apparently,  and  they 
were  shrewdly  right.  Many  a  bantam,  I 
suppose,  while  being  considered  perfectly 
worthless  and  a  nuisance  in  the  poultry 
yard,  performs  gratis  this  miracle  in  char¬ 
acter  building. 

Bantams  usually  flourish.  There  is  a 
strength  and  poise  in  these  small  fowl, 
not  found  in  the  larger  breeds.  A  bantam 
cock  will  drive  to  a  respectful  distance 
great  dunghill  cocks  five  times  his  weight. 
He  disdains  crowing  on  the  ground,  flies 
to  the  limit  of  his  wing  power,  from  one 
altitude  to  another,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  crowing. 

Much  as  he  loves  intimidating  the 
larger  cocks  in  the  poultry  yard,  he  is 
curiously  loyal  to  other  males  in  his  tribe. 
It  is  an  ordinary  sight  to  see  bantam 
cocks  running  together  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony,  vying  with  each  other  in  feats  of 
gallantry  which  seem  to  win  applause 
from  the  others,  expressed  in  loud  cackles 
and  duckings.  There  is  knowledge  in  his 
eye.  He  meets  your  gaze  with  a  keen, 
estimating  expression  that  increases  re¬ 
spect  for  him. 

Bantams  are  generally  supposed  to  take 
their  name  from  Bantam,  in  Java,  from 
whence  these  fowls  were  first  brought. 
The  old  seaport  is  now  decayed,  having- 
suffered  greatly  from  the  destructive  sea 
wave  following  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa 
in  1883,  yet  the  name  lives  on  as  a  symbol 
of  courage.  Man’s  fancy  luul  led  him  to 
develop  dwarf  forms  of  many  of  the 
larger  domestic  fowls. 

There  is  a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
children  and  chickens.  I  think  we  can 
hardly  estimate  the  effect  of  the  animal 
background  upon  our  children,  but  why 
not  great  dogs,  great  horses,  and  great 


Farm,  56  points,  5S  eggs;  R.  I.  Red,  Wal- 
liceton  Farm,  55  points,  58  eggs;  R.  I. 
Red,  John  Z.  LaBelle,  54  points,  61  eggs; 
L.  I.  Red,  West  Neck  Farm,  52  points, 
55  eggs. 

Leading  pens  in  the  variety  classes : 

White  Leghorns.  —  Miller  Poultry 
Farm.  563  points,  629  eggs;  M.  P.  Phil¬ 
lips.  549  points,  563  eggs;  Ace  Farm,  545 
points,  591  eggs;  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
538  points,  585  eggs;  Cedarhurst  Poultry 
Farm,  527  points,  590  eggs;  Quality 
Poultry  Farm,  525  points,  569  eggs; 
Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  524  points,  59S 
eggs. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  710 
points.  734  eggs;  Walliceton  Farm,  629 
points,  675  eggs ;  Iledbird  Farm,  54S 
points,  566  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Y.  II.  Kirk- 
up.  256  points,  270  eggs;  R.  C.  E.  Wal¬ 
lace.  235  points,  263  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  464  points,  499  eggs. 

W  liite  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Springdale 
Poultry  Farm,  254  points,  300  eggs. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows :  Dec.  24,  partly  cloudy ;  Dec.  25, 
partly  cloudy ;  Dec.  26,  clear ;  Dec.  27, 
clear;  Dec.  2S,  clear;  Dec.  29,  clear; 
Dec.  30,  clear. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  market 
prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City,  Dec. 
29.  The  contest  charges  4c  per  dozen 
above  these  prices:  White,  39c;  brown, 
36c ;  medium,  33c ;  pullets,  28c. 


Sweet  Potato  Pudding.  —  Two  pounds 
sweet  potato,  one  cup  white  sugar,  one- 
half  teaspoon  grated  nutmeg,  one  lemon, 
three  eggs,  one  cup  thin  cream,  one-half 
cup  butter.  Boil  potato  and  mash.  Add 
butter  and  sugar  while  hot.  Beat  eggs 
light  and  mix  with  cream  and  nutmeg. 
Add  when  potato,  etc.,  is  cool.  Stir  grated 
rind  and  juice  of  lemon  in  last.  Line  in¬ 
dividual  tin  cups  or  patty  pans  with  pie 
crust,  fill  with  mixture,  and  bake  slowly 
three-fourths  hour.  Serve  with  sweetened 
milk. 

This  receipe  serves  six  persons. 

CEETA  S.  WALKER, 


There’s  Real  Money 
in  Poultry  if 
Baby  Chicks  are 

FED  RIGHT 

FUL-O-PEP  feeds  build  substance , 
flesh,  bone  and  health  in  chicks 


Raising  poultry  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  guess-work.  Now  we 
know  it’s  ivhatfeeds  you  put  in¬ 
to  your  baby  chicks  that  largely 
determines  your  profit. 

Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Chick 
Starter  fed  to  chicks  right  from 
the  beginning,  and 
for  the  first  six  weeks, 
will  make  them  de¬ 
velop  the  physical 
qualities  that  are 
most  desirable,  the 
foundations  fordeep- 
hodied,  full-breasted 
meat  birds,  and  stur¬ 
dy,  willing  layers. 

Quaker  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter  has  as 


Quaker 
FUL  0-PEP 

CHICK  STARTER 


!:'  x  ■ 
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The  Quaker  Qali  Company 


a  base  pure  oatmeal.  This  is 
combined  with  cod  liver  meal, 
cod  liver  oil,  molasses,  essen¬ 
tial  proteins,  dried  butter¬ 
milk,  skim  milk  and  selected 
grains,  forming  a  complete 
balanced  ration.  It  is  easily 
and  quickly  assim¬ 
ilated  and  builds  the 
chick.  After  the  first 
six  weeks  it  will  profit 
you  to  put  chicks  on 
Ful-O-Pep  Growing 
Mash. 

You  can’t  make 
your  dollars  multiply 
as  quickly  any  other 
way.  See  your  Quaker 
Dealer  now. 


aiJAKER 

riJi-o-PEP 

Chick  c$tart&r 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


BUY  QUAKER  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 
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Flock  Averages  Well  Two  Pound  Broilers  S3  Per  Hen  Income  in 

Above  200  Eggs  in  Eight  Weeks  3  Winter  Months 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  CREAM  of  the  World’*  Best  Egg  Bred  Stock 

Every  one  of  our  Breeding  Males  this  season  from  Pedigreed  Stock  up  to  319  egg 
breeding  and  from  a  flock  that  has  been  blood-tested  for  eight  years. 

Prices  very  reasonable  and  a  very  special  proposition  for  early  booking  of  orders. 

LARGER  BIRDS— LARGER  EGG  YIELD-LARGER  YEARLY  PROFITS 

GET  OUR  BEAUTIFUL,  FREE  CATALOGUE.  It’s  as  good  as  a  visit  to  our 
farm;  describing  our  farm  and  stock  and  giving  full  page  views  of  our  buildings, 
describing  our  stock  and  quoting  prices  on  our  World  Famous  Tancred  Stock. 
Don’t  keep  “those  little  Leghorns"— get  some  of  the  Tancred  Heavy  Layers, 
Heavy  Weighers,  Profit  Payers  for  1932. 

FISHING  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R  LAMAR,  PA. 
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HIGH  BRED  CHICKS  SENT  C. 


Heavy  Layers.  Show  Winners.  Leading  Breeds  of  20  Varieties.  MO?5  Live  Delivery, 

100  ^  500  PRICE  UTILITY  1  f Price  Hi.  Egg  Production  100 500 

$10.50  $52. 


$  9.00  $44.50  Barred  White  Rocks  and  Reds 
10.00  49.50  Silver,  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes 
10.00  49.50  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons 
9.00  44.50  SC  White,  Black  and  Buff  Minorcas 
13.00  64.50  RC  White  Minorca  and  Jersey  B.  Giants 
1.00  39.50  Big  English  White  Leghorn,  Tom  Barron 
7.75  38.25  SC  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns 
9.50  47.00  Rhode  Island  White  and  Blue  Andalusian 
8.00  39.50  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns  and  Anconas 
18.00  89.50  Dark  Cornish  and  Austrolorps 
8.00  39.50  Heavy  Mixed 
7.00  34.50  Light  Mixed  or  All  Kinds  


11.50 

57.00 

11.50 

57.00 

10.50 

52. 

14.50 

72. 

9.50 

47.00 

9.25 

45.75 

11.00 

54.50 

9.50 

47.00 

20.00 

100.00 

9.00 

44.50 

8.00 

39.50 

Get  SUNRISE  chicks  this  year 
and  see  the  difference  in  your 
profits.  Every  one  pure  bred 
from  carefully  selected  parent 
stock.  Such  leading  strains  as, 
Thompsons,  Holtermans,  Fishel 
Martins,  Byers,  Pape,  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron,  Tancred  and  Hollywood. 
Money  makers  on  thousands  of 
farms.  Pay  lor  them  C.  0.  D.  Order 
direct  from  this  Ad.  Send  only  lc 
per  chick  balance  C.  O.  D.  plus 
postage.  Please  save  this  Ad.  as  it 
may  not  appear  again  this  season. 

SUNRISE  HATCHERY  Dept.  2 
FORT  JENNINGS,  OHIO 


Delaware 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Blood -Tested 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Official  Grades 

R.  I.  REDS 

Supervised 

WHITE  P.  ROCKS 

BUFF  P.  ROCKS 

Certified  and  R.  O.  P. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS 

For  Official  List  Write 

Secretary  of  Official  Poultry  Breeder*  and  Hatchers 

of  Delaware,  Bridgeville,  Delaware 

p%ISHOP 

Rarred  rock 

State  Supervision 
Blood-Tested 

O.  A.  NEWTON  &  SON 

edar  View 

M  Certified 
m.  iwhicks  —  (Leehorn) 

ABY  CHICKS 

Bridgeville,  Del. 

ocKereis 

On  The  Air  Over 

sta.  WLS  every 
Wed.  1:15  to  1:30 
begins  Feb.  3. 


Don't  buy  chicks— make  no  final  choice — place  no  orders  until  you  have 
investigated  Corn  Belt  Accredited  Chicks.  Write  for  free  catalog,  new 
prices  and  full  paiticulars  on  our  insurance  on  Grade  A  aod  A ".Chicks. 

Corn  Belt  Hatcheries.  D.  K.  Roth  &.  Sons,  Box  15,  Gibson  City,  III. 


FREE  CATALOG 

filled  from  cover  to 
cover  with  timely 
information. 


Hoff’s  “Vitality”  Day-Old  Chicks  of  Quality 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

State  Supervised  and  Blood-Tested  Five  Consecutive  Years. 

My  Leglioms  are  100%  Pure  Tancred  Strain,  foundation  stock  direct  from 
Tancred  Farms  All  breeding  males  from  trap  nested  liens  with  records 
of  251  to  290  eggs.  Barred  Bocks,  Bishop  strain.  R.  I.  Beds  magnificent 
mahogany  color,  good  size,  heavy  year  round  layers.  For  more  than  20 
years  over  75%  of  my  chicks  have  been  purchased  by  old  customers.  They 
MUST  be  satisfactory  and  profitable.  One  of  the  pioneer  baby  chick  pro¬ 
ducers  with  44  years  experience  and  my  plant  is  not  so  large  but  what 
every  order  receives  my  personal  attention.  1932  prices  are  the  lowest  m 
the  liistorv  of  my  business.  D.  L.  Cert,  accepted  at  FULL  face  value. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  my  descriptive  circular  and  price  list  before 
you  buy.  It’s  free. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF  Lock  Box  No.  115  NESHANIC,  N.  J. 

Established  1888 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

.Breed  PR  Royal  squabs,  sell  rich  trade.  Raised 
'  in  1  month.  Sell  forldouble  chicken  prices. 
Customer  writes:  “/am  sold  up  on  squabs  two 
weeks  ahead,  petting  eighty  cents  a  pound.  Am 
also  buying  squabs  of  others  to  fltl  my  own  Ur¬ 
's.  ders.”  Write  now  for  new  free  big  fit-page 
book,  sending  t  cents  stamps  for  postage, 
learn  how  to  profit;  31  years  of  success. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 

20*  H  Street  Melroeo.  Mass. 


BUY  YOUR  STOCK 

from  our 

Carefully  Selected  Turkeys 

2700  in  1931.  No  Blackhead  for  20  Years. 

The  flock  has  been  built  up  by  systematic  breed- 
ing  with  a  record  of  less  than  10%  mortality  for 
15  years. 

REID  TURKEY  FARM  -  Freehold,  N.  J. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  Per  100 

White  Leghorns . $8  00 

Barred  Rocks .  10.00 

S.  C.  Red- .  10  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  7.00 

500  lots  klc  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteedT  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAllstervllte,  Pa. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

All  chicks  from  carefully  selected  purebred  stock. 
Order  Now  50  nn  101 

Barred  Rocks .  $6  35 

R.  I.  Reds .  —.25 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  6.5D 

Assorted .  6-°? 


100 
*13.00 
12.00 
10.50 
9.50 


500 

$57.50 

57.50 

50.00 

45.00 


1000 
$110 
110 
95 
90 

Postage1  prepaid,  "safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Hatches 
every  week  beginning  Jan.  19th.  tree  catalogue. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  €.  BROWN,  Prop.  Box  R  Sergeant sville,  IN.  ,J. 

SUPREME  QUALITY  SSIB  CHICKS 

for  February  and  March  now.  Write  for  Io\>  prices. 

SUPER-SERVICE  HATCHERY,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$  8.00  $37.50  $70  00 
c.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh. Leghorns  8.00  37.50  70  00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed,  $7.00  per  10ft.  Heavy  Mixed.  $8.00  per  100 
100^  live  delivery.  PostPaid.  Write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY  Box  1  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  Strains— Free  Range  ' 
Large,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from  the 
world’s  best  and  heaviest  laying  strains,  large  snow- 
white  eggs,  from  own  farm.  Eighteen  years  successful 
hatching  and  breeding.  100*  delivery  guaranteed. 
Free  Catalogue  and  Prices 
WOOLF  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  H-216,  Milford,  N.  J.  Earl  \\  oolf,  owner 

WALCK  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.White  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Black 
&  White  Giants.  Anconas  and  White  Leghorns.  Breeders 
culled  by  I.lovd  Baker.  State  College  graduate.  Mala 
birds  used  of  Pedigree  Breeding.  Before  ordering  Chicks 
get  our  Free  Catalog. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  N,  Greencastle.  P«. 

Chicks  From  Yearling  Leghorns 

selected  by  Cornell  Expert  and  blood  tested  by  Dr. 
Parker  of  Catskill.  N.  Y.  Cornell  and  Ferris  strain. 
C  L  O  and  Milk  Fed  $14  per  100.  Barred  Rocks, 
Reds  and  Heavy  Mixed  $12.00  per  100.  Jamesway 
All  Electric  used.  A  G.  3C0FIELD.FI8HKILI,,  tf  X- 


Address 


First  prize  young  Pekin  drake;  bred  and 
owned  by  Roy  E.  Pardee,  Islip,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 


;  You  can  have  all  the  fresh  eggs  you 
can  use  and  some  to  sell,  from  a  dozen 
hens  kept  in  an  ARNDT  12-Hen  Bat¬ 
tery,  costing  only  $24.00.  This  is  the 
ideal  way  to  keep  hens  on  a  town  lot. 
No  bothering  the  neighbors;  no  un¬ 
sightly  yards.  And  you  will  get  more 
eggs  with  less  feed  per  hen. 


Prize  winning  Pekin  duck,  bred  and 
owned  by  Roy  E.  Pardee,  Islip,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 


have  been  perfected  through  years  of  testing. 
They  are  thoroughly  practical.  Automatical¬ 
ly  operated,  egg  trays  remove  the  eggs  as 
soon  as  laid,  preventing  soiling  and  breaking. 

We  will  show  you  how  to  install  the  Bat¬ 
teries,  how  to  feed  and  manage  the  birds  for 
best  results,  all  without  charge. 

We  also  make  Chick  and  Broiler  Batteries* 
Our  service  includes  complete  plans  and  in¬ 
structions  for  establishing  Broiler  Plants, 
Pullet-Producing  Plants  and  commercial 
Egg-Producing  Plants. 

Our  electrically  heated  No.  1  Chick  Battery, 
costing  only  $60.00,  will  accommodate  600 
chicks  for  three  weeks. 

Send  for  new  FREE  folder  written  by  Mil- 
ton  H.  Arndt,  recognized  authority  on  Bat¬ 
tery  Brooders.  It  tells  the  plain  unvarnish¬ 
ed  truth  about  Brooding  and  Laying  Batter¬ 
ies.  Mail  the  coupon. 

MILTON  H.  ARNDT,  Battery  Specialist 

235  Bernard  St.  Dept.  14  Trenton,  N.  J. 

- COUPON - 

MILTON  H.  ARNDT,  235  Bernard  St..  Dent.  14,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Yes,  X  would  like  to  read  your  booklet  on  Batteries. 

Please  send  it  FREE. 

Name . 


CHICKS 

from  my  2  and  3  Year  Old  Special 
Hollywood  White  Leghorn  Hens 

disease  free,  large  size,  1,200  select,  heavy  layers: 
culled  for  S  yrs.  Personal  supervision.  Also  select 
full  blooded  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  E.  I.  Reds. 
Write  to 

SHANAMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Richland,  Pa. 


APNDT-P. 

Hen  Batteries 


e  rfe  ct 
ractical 

OPu  lar 


Put  YOUR  Hens 

Into  These  Cages 
No  Litter — No  Yard 


Princess  Pat,  one  of  our  three-year-old 
hens. — LEONARD  F.  strickler,  Sheridan, 

Pa. 

Desserts  With  Eggs 

Apple  Strudel.  —  One  fourth  cup  of 
sweet  milk,  one-fourth  cup  butter,  one 
egg,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  flour  two 
cups  sliced  apples,  one-fourth  cup  seeded 
raisins,  one-fourt  hcup  sugar,  cinnamon, 
melted  butter.  Warm  the  milk  with  the 
one-fourth  cup  of  butter,  beat  in  egg  with 
a  fork,  and  enough  flour  to  make  a  dough 
like  pie  crust.  Knead  for  a  short  time, 
folding  over  and  over.  Put  in  a  covered 
dish  and  let  stand  while  preparing  apples. 
Roll  dough  as  thin  as  a  wafer.  Good  Ger¬ 
man  cooks  stretch  awhite  muslin  cloth 
smoothly  over  the  board  or  table,  flour 
well,  and  roll  on  this.  Spread  with  ap¬ 
ples,  raisins,  melted  butter  and  cinnamon, 
sprinkle  with  sugar  and  roll  up  like  a 
jelly  roll.  When  rolled  on  a  cloth  the 
paste,  as  thin  as  paper,  can  be  rolled  by 
moving  the  cloth,  and  this  prevents  paste 
from  tearing.  Bake  until  the  apples  are 
cooked  and  paste  lightly  browned. 

Cream  Pie.— Mix  thoroughly  two  cups 
of  flour  and  five  tablespoons  of  butter, 
then  add  three  tablespoons  of  sugar  and 
one  large  egg,  which  has  been  thoroughly 
beaten  together  previously.  Roll  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  thick,  line  two  pie  tins,  prick 
with  a  fork  and  bake  a  pale  brown,  then 
fill  with  this  cream  :  Two  cups  milk,  two 
tablespoons  of  cornstarch,  five  tablespoons 
of  sugar,  yolks  of  five  eggs.  Cook  together 
like  custard,  and  when  cold  cover  with 
meringue  made  of  whites  of  five  eggs  and 
five  tablespoons  powdered  sugar. 


v-k  x  /"tl  •  1  Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Kahv  thicks  15re<1  for  la  years  for 
uauJ  V/Ilivixo  large  size  bird  and  for 

eggs  that  average  24  oz.  and  up  per  dozen  and  snow 
white  in  color.  All  chicks  hatched  in  sanitary  electric 
incubator.  No  eggs  incubated  under  24  oz.  per  dozen. 
Guarantee  safe  arrival  anywhere  in  the  east. 

HIGHLAND  POULTRY  FARM 
II.  T.  Tillotson,  Owner 
KING  FERRY  R.  D.  1  NEW  YORK 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Bnrron-Hollywood  Strain  N.  Y.  State  Certified 
••THE  STRAIN  Bl'ILT  I  P  FROM  LARGE  EGGS” 
Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  ll.0. 1'.  and  B.W.D.  Tested 
Chicks  Hatched  from  Breeders  on  our  own  Farm  Only. 

CUICI/C  FROM  LARUE  EGG  HENS 
LlllLn9  WILL  LAY  LARGE  EGGS 
Write  for  low  prices  on  your  required  number 
MILTON  P.  PHILLIPS,  Box  433,  Matt  1 1  uek,  N .  Y. 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Blood-  Tested 

Lkghokns  —  Rocks  —  Reds  —  Wyandottes  —  Anconas 
Minorcas  —  Orpingtons  —  Brahmas  —  Giants 


Write  for  free  circular  and  new  low  prices. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


New  Hampshire  Large  Type  ENGLISH 

LEGHORNS,  CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

Get  our  prices.  From  BUGGED  BREEDERS  from  a 
RUGGED  CLIMATE.  Increase  the  VITALITY  in  your 
stock.  Every  breeder  from  27  oz.  eggs  and  two  to  six 
year  old  hens  for  past  seven  years.  TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS  SERVING  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMERS. 
PEARSON  S  NES-TO-U  Dept.  R  KEENE,  N.  H. 


CRYSTAL  WHITE  ROCKS 

The  only  white  rock  breeder  in  U.  S.  that  has  been  in 
every  contest  since  1913.  Three  firsts  and  four  seconds 
for  highest  yearly  production  in  eggs  and  points. 
Cockerels  $10.  to  $20.  Baby  chicks  $25.  per  hundred. 

A.  T.  LENZEN  NO.  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks,  Bar. 
Rocks.  Buff  Oru. ,  Heavy  Mixed,  also  2  & 
4-wk.  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  low  prices. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  prepaid. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH.  Box  R,  Beaver  Snrinos.  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Pennsylvania  State  Accredited 

Heavj^Laying  Strain.  Booklet. 

NORTH  POULTRY  FARM.  McAlisterville,  P*. 


Delectable  Tarts. — One  cup  of  sweet  or 
slightly  sour  cream,  one  cup  of  seeded  and 
chopped  raisins,  one  cup  of  sugar  and  one 
egg  with  a  delicate  flavoring  of  spices. 
Beat  the  egg  light,  add  the  cream  and 
sugar;  the  raisins  well  floured  and  spices. 
Bake  in  tart  or  patty  pans  with  a  single 
crust. 


:sted 


AiUAII  A  grow  faster,  lay  earlier 
I*  II 1 1;  and  make  more  money  for 

VHIVnw  you.  Prices  on  request 


>lwU  w  — —  —  — - —  JUU.  A  livvo  Oil  »V,V|UOt*V 

fi  WAY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Chambtrsburg,  Pa 

IOROUGHBRED  Toulouse  and  Emden  Geese,  Mus¬ 
covy  Ducks.  Turkeys,  Guineas,  P.  Rocks,  R.  Reds  ana 
i. Leghorn  roosters.  Reasonable.  E.  Eckert, East  Berlin, Ft 


ol  Contest  Records  H.ck  Our  g2fj| 

.  H.  Van  Winkle  Camden,  N.  Y.  V®  COCKERELS 


7h+  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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A.  E.  Hampton,  Pittstown,  N.  J.,  specialist  in  Black  Leghorns,  sends  us  this  picture 
of  part  of  his  flock,  with  the  following  notes  on  the  breed :  “They  have  the  same  size 
and  shape  as  any  other  standard  Leghorn.  Black  Leghorns  are,  I  believe,  the  only 
black  plumaged  fowl  that  dress  yellow  for  market  purposes.  You  cannot  tell  a 
dressed  Black  Leghorn's  flesh  from  any  white-feathered  fowl.  They  lay  a  large 
white  egg,  and  if  properly  raised,  commence  laying  at  five  months  old,  and  keep  at 

it  during  Winter.” 


Vigorous  Poultry  Stock 

In  the  poultry  business  as  well  as  with 
any  other  livestock,  health  is  funda¬ 
mental.  Natural  health  and  vigor  are 
important,  and  so  fundamental  that  they 
should  be  the  first  consideration  in  the 
program  of  any  poultryman. 

Much  of  the  trouble  which  we  have 
had  in  recent  years  with  poultry  diseases 


Why  not  pick  out  some  god  poultryman 
in  your  county  and  take  the  time  to  in¬ 
spect  his  flock  and  talk  with  him  about 
his  method  of  selecting  the  breeders.  You 
may  find  that  he  has  just  the  kind  of 
stock  which  you  have  been  looking  for. 

L.  H.  w. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 


A  Tray  of  High-quality  Hatchery  Chicks 


Carried  on  at  Storrs  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Report  for  week  ending  Dec.  26, 
1931: 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Fisher  Poultry 
Farm,  Ayton,  Can.,  336  eggs,  311  points; 
Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass.,  324  eggs,  309 
points. 

Barred  Rocks. — Oakland  Farm,  R.  I., 
444  eggs,  411  points;  James  Dryden,  Cal., 
447  eggs,  401  points ;  F.  C.  Spaulding, 
Jr.,  N.  Y.,  418  eggs,  392  points. 

White  Rocks. — Collins  &  Ripper,  la., 
406  eggs,  378  points ;  P.  S.  Davis  &  Son, 
N.  H.,  358  eggs,  325  points ;  E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass.,  327  eggs,  320  points. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  George  B.  Treadwell, 
Mass.,  477  eggs,  454  points;  Pine  Hill 
Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  447  eggs,  419 

points ;  Hall  Bros.,  Conn.,  428  eggs,  410 
points;  Sunnyerest  Poultry  Farm,  Conn., 
456  eggs,  406  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Meadowedge  Farm, 
Mass.,  454  eggs,  435  points;  Geo.  Lowry 
Poultry  Farm,  Conn.,  465  eggs,  425 

points;  A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn.,  454 
eggs,  423  points ;  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J., 
422  eggs,  406  points ;  Mt.  Hope  Farm, 
Mass.,  447  eggs,  401  points. 

Weekly  Summary.  —  Total  for  the 
week,  4,578  eggs,  4,331  points ;  total  to 
date,  34,806  eggs,  31,318  points;  best  pen 
for  the  week,  61  eggs,  59  points ;  best  pen 
to  date,  477  eggs,  454  points ;  average  pen 
total  to  date,  348  eggs,  313  points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties.  — 
70  White  Wyandottes,  51;  130  White 
Rocks,  61 ;  120  Barred  Rocks,  67 ;  300 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  70.5;  380  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  65;  1,000  average  all  varieties, 
65.4. 


A.  E.  Hampton ,  Pittstoicn,  N.  J., 
Breeder  of  Black  Leghorns 

and  parasites  has  been  brought  about 
through  failure  of  poultrymen  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  importance  of  this  health  factor. 

The  slogan  for  poultrymen  should  be 
“Buy  high  quality,  vigorous  baby  chicks 
from  a  reliable  breeder.”  The  closer  at 
home  these  chicks  can  be  purchased,  the 
better  the  chances  of  getting  good  chicks. 


Back  Yard- Use  “Black 
Leaf  40”  on  roses,  lilies, 
ferns,  spiraea,  carnations, 
and  other  flowers,  vines, 
snowball,  boxwood  and 
other  shrubs.  Peas,  beans, 
beets,  spinach,  cantaloupe, 
watermelon,  asparagus, 
etc.  Do  away  with  Thrips, 
Leaf-Hopper,  Aphis, 
Crawling  Young  Scale, 
Slugs,  Plant  Bug,  Young 
Worms,  Leaf-Miners. 

Farm  Yard—  Use  to  de¬ 
stroy  scab  lice  and  ticks 
on  sheep;  also  stomach 
worms  in  sheep.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 
Dip  cattle  for  lice  and 
scab.  Dipping  directions 
on  labels  of  1 0-lb.,  5-lb. 
and  2-lb.  sizes. 


Guards  the  Garden 
and  Orchard 


40 

Kills  Harmful  Insects  on 
Plants,  Animals,  Poultry— 

The  many  uses  to  which  “Black  Leaf  40”  is  adapted  can 
only  be  suggested  here.  Insects  take  heavy  toll  from  crops 
and  livestock.  The  cost  of  spraying  plants,  dipping  animals 
or  delousing  poultry  with  “Black  Leaf  40”  is  low  indeed. 
When  you  use  it,  you  find  that  “a  little  goes  a  long  way.” 

Used  for  Over  20  Years 


JustPaint 


/ the  Tops 
fof Roosts 


NICOTINE  SULPHATE 


Costs  only  fradio/h 
of  a  cent  per  bird^ 


Active  Ingredient,  Nicotinr 
<0%  ' 
Inert  Ingredients.  (Off. 

'OMttd  ■  v  MSOUCTI  »  CNUIICU 


"Atts  6  gallons  of 

-*  -  P 


wntv  I  ; 

y 


Garden—  Protect  your 
garden  by  spraying  or 
dusting  with  “Black  Leaf 
40.”  Many  insects  will  at¬ 
tack  the  garden  unless  care¬ 
fully  sprayed  or  dusted. 

Orchard —  Orchardists  use 
“Black  Leaf  40”  to  destroy 
Aphis  and  other  sucking 
insects.  It  also  kills  the 
young  of  many  chewing 
insects. 


Poultry  Y  ard — Paint  the 
roosts  lightly  with  “Black 
Leaf  40”  just  before  birds 
go  to  roost.  Body-lice  will 
be  destroyed  while  flock 
roosts.  For  mites  use  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions. 


For  over  20  years  “Black  Leaf  40”  has  been  used  commercially  by  farm¬ 
ers  and  fruit  growers.  Experiment  Stations  and  Colleges  throughout 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  recommend  it.  This  product  is 
not  only  time  tried  and  thoroughly  tested  in  every  way  but  is  strictly  up- 
to-date.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  "Black  Leaf  40”  send  $1.00  for 
bottle  which  makes  30  gallons  of  spray,  or  will 
delouse  100  chickens. 


Write  for  Literature — 

We  have  literature  describing  “Black  Leaf  40”  sprays 
and  dusts  for  the  principal  fruit  and  vegetable  crops. 
Other  leaflets  give  full  information  on  killing  poultry 
lice  and  mites.  Write  promptly— these  bulletins  Free. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP.  Inc. 

LOUISVILLE 


No  handling 
of  birds. 


LIVE — LAY — PAY  CHICKS 

Twelve  varieties.  White  I.eghorns  a 
specialty.  Hatched  from  23  and  24- 
oz.  eggs  and  over.  Pedigreed  males 
head  Hi-Quality  flocks.  Rigid  cull¬ 
ing  and  supervision  by  poultry  ex¬ 
pert,  careful  selection  of  eggs  and 
chicks,  and  proper  incubation  by 
experienced  operator  assure  every  customer 
LIVE.  LAY  and  PAY  CHICKS.  Customers  re¬ 
port  less  than  extra  chicks  lost.  April  and  May 
chicks  producing  over  G0%  eggs  in  November. 
Increase  your  1932  profits  with  Rupp’s  Chicks. 

THE  ARCHBOLD  HATCHERY, 
Archhold,  Ohio.  R.N.Y.  Rupp  Bros.,  Proprietors. 


THIS  YEAR. 
TRY* 


New 

^  Low  Prices 

,  Earn  that  extra  profit  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 


.  v  records  to  296  eggs.  10  breeds. 

Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  ^ 
207  Northampton.  Buffalo,  N.Y.a 


Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred.  Str...  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

B.  Hocks  &  Reds .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90  00 

White  Wyandottes,  $12  L.  Mixed,  $8  Assorted,  $7 
Bred  for  egg  production.  Hatched  from  healthy 
winter  laying  stock. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  15  Richfield,  Pa. 


5.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

DAY-OLD  CHIX 

Pennsylvania  Official  Blood-Tested,  Certified  and  Super¬ 
vised.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 

Write  for  Circular  which  explains  Special  Discount 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Tancred  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  They  are  two  of  America’s  heaviest 
producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Every  mating  for  years 
back  of  our  white  beauties  has  been  carefully  selected 
from  first  class  stock.  Write  for  prices  and  circular. 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  F.  B.Leisler.Pro,..8oi  43,  McAlistervillc.Pi. 


K.MiM’L’HiiiA'cnnre 

CHICKS  6%C  AND  UP 

We  ship  C.O.D.  Live  delivery,  “Marvel”  AA 
chicks  at  higher  prices.  World’s  best  strains. 
Also  baby  ducklings.  Write  for  our  literature. 

201b  Century  Hatchery,  Boa  40,  Hew  Washington,  Ohio 


om 
er¬ 
nes 
t- 


6C  Guaranteed  to  Live — Our  chicks  from 
Tancred !  Fishell  Thompson !  Holter- 
uprnan!  and  other  famous  bloodlines 
grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  and  lav  bet¬ 
ter.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to  price  our 
even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying 
others?  Thousands,  including  four  departments  of  U. 
S.  Government,  have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks. 
WTrite  today  for  big  Free  Poultry  Book  giving  guar¬ 
antee  to  live,  low  prices,  etc.  All  Blood  Tested. 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Deot.  212,  Crandall.  Ind. 


RIDGEWAY  CHICKS 


WORLD’S  RECORD  Sr&TK 

ron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Pedigreed  and  flock  matings;  guaranteed 
quality.  Priced  right.  Catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R 
M.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Prop. 
JAMESTOWN,  PA. 


Blood 

Tested 


ALL  ELECTRIC  HATCHED 


Pinecrest  Chicks 

Our  prices  are  in  line  with  the  times. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  3  Richfield,  Pa. 


WH.  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS 
FERRIS  &  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

We  are  breeders  of  Large  Type  Leghorns. 
Layers  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Write  for 
our  catalog.  It’s  free.  Chicks  for  Feb.  and 
March :  $10.00-100,  $47.50-500,  $90.00-100(1. 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks,  Bar.  Rocks, 
Heavy  Mixed.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Ship  O.  O.  D.  or  cash  —  100*  arrival  fruar. 
Jan.  E  Ulftli'  Box  R,  Heaver  Springs,  Ha. 


HEARTY  SSS5  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds  and  Heavy  Mixed. 
Hatches  weekly.  100 %  live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  our  catalog  aDd  low  prices. 
1*E OLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS— EGGS 

Ideal  for  broilers  and  heavy  layers.  Winners  Georgia 
National  and  New  York  Egg  Contests.  Also  Ohio  State 
Fair.  Official  records  up  to  301  eggs.  Accredited  flocks 
headed  by  200-289  egg  pedigreed  males.  Blood  tested. 
Livability  guarantee'!.  Circular  free. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE  Box  35  ELIDA,  OHIO 


Barred  Rocks..  $10.00 — 100 

H.  I.  Reds .  10.00—100 

Mixed .  8.00—100 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


pure  rmri/c 

BRED  LillLIViJ 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Freo  catalog.  PARDEE’S 
FEKIHS,  (SLIP,  L.  I.,  H,  ». 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


God’s  Ferns 

There  are  ferns  in  the  garden  of  the  Soul, 
as  well  as  flowers. 

The  flowers  grow  best  in  the  sunshine ; 

the  ferns  grow  best  in  the  shade. 

There  is  the  Fern  of  Patience,  and  the 
Fern  of  Long  Suffering,  and  the  Fern 
of  Meekness.  And  the  Great  Gardener 
of  the  Soul  delights  in  the  ferns  and 
purposes  to  save  them  from  destruction 
by  the  garish  day. 

And  so  He  takes  us  into  the  Shade- — the 
Shade  of  Disappointment,  or  the  Shade 
of  Sorrow,  or  the  Shade  of  Sickness 
and  Pain.  But  it  is  a  very  blessed 
shadow,  for  it  is  the  Shadow  of  the 
Almighty  !  And  here  the  ferns  flourish 
and  the  cloudy  day  makes  the  garden 
beautiful.  — J.  H.  Jowett 

* 

One  of  our  correspondents  wrote  us 
rather  indignantly  of  the  “downtrodden” 
women  of  Albania,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Button  on  page  1190.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  however,  that  the  Albanian 
women  would  pity  our  women  who  go 
out  into  office,  store  or  factory  to  earn 
their  living.  To  them,  the  proper  thing 
is  for  a  woman  to  stay  at  home  and 
bring  up  a  family.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
different  ideals  and  social  standards.  It 
must  be  admitted,  too.  that  while  both 
law  and  social  standards  in  the  United 
States  protect  women  from  oppression, 
and  give  them  freedom  for  every  oppor¬ 
tunity,  a  great  many  women  are  so  bound 
by  lack  of  knowledge  and  other  restric¬ 
tions  that  they  really  have  no  more  lib¬ 
erty  than  they  would  in  Albania,  which 
brings  us  back  once  more  to  the  fact  that 
knowledge  is  the  fundamental  need  in  any 
fight  for  justice  and  freedom. 

* 

The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  sends 
out  a  leaflet  giving  the  quantities  of  each 
kind  of  food  a  family  of  five  should  have 
each  week,  to  provide  a  balanced  dietary. 
The  leaflet  says  that  if  the  housekeeper 
has  very  little  money,  each  food  dollar 
should  be  divided  into  five  parts,  and 
spent  for  five  different  types  of  food.  If 
there  are  children  in  the  family,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  home  economists  say,  each  dol¬ 
lar  that  goes  for  food  should  be  spent  like 
this :  25  cents  for  milk  and  cheese,  25  to 
20  cents  for  vegetables  and  fruits,  15  to 
20  cents  for  bread  and  cereals,  20  to  15 
cents  for  butter,  lard  or  other  fats  and 
sugar  or  molasses ;  15  to  20  cents  for 
meat,  fish  and  eggs.  A  family  of  adults 
would  need  less  milk  and  cheese,  and  cor¬ 
respondingly  more  vegetables  and  fruit. 
It  is  lack  of  certain  essential  kinds  of 
food  as  well  as  insufficient  quantity  of 
food  that  produces  pellagra,  scurvy,  rick¬ 
ets  and  other  forms  of  malnutrition. 

The  suggested  market  orders  include 
only  the  necessary  kinds  of  food,  and 
those  that  cost  the  least.  A  family  of  five, 
says  the  leaflet,  consisting  of  father, 
mother  and  three  children  under  14  years 
of  age,  needs  at  least  this  much  food  each 
week : 

Bread,  flour,  other  grain  products,  30 
pounds. 

Milk.  28  quarts. 

Potatoes,  20  pounds. 

Dried  beans  or  peas,  1  pound. 

Tomatoes,  fresh  or  canned,  6  pounds. 
Leafy  vegetables  (greens),  10  pounds. 
Other  vegetables  and  fruits,  10  pounds. 
Butter,  lard,  bacon,  margarine,  other 
fats,  3  pounds. 

Sugar,  molasses,  sorgo  syrup,  3  pounds. 
Lean  meat,  fish  or  cheese,  7  pounds. 
Eggs,  1  dozen. 

“This  ration  contains  enough  of  each 
food  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  body  with 
a  margin  of  safety.  You  can  live  on  this 
ration  for  any  length  of  time,”  the  leaf¬ 
let  says. 

The  other  ration  is  shown  with  the 
warning  that  it  “just  meets  body  needs 
with  no  margin  for  emergencies.  You 
can  get  along  for  a  while  on  this  ration, 
but  the  nearer  you  can  come  to  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  other  ration  the  safer  you 
will  be.”  The  following  is  the  emergency 
ration  (for  a  family  of  five  for  one  week) 
with  no  margin  of  safety : 

Bread,  flour,  other  grain  products,  20 
pounds. 

Milk,  10  quarts. 

Potatoes,  10  pounds. 

Dried  beans  or  peas,  3  pounds. 
Tomatoes,  fresh  or  canned,  2  pounds. 
Leafy  vegetables  (greens),  5  pounds. 
Other  vegetables  and  fruits,  8  pounds. 
Butter,  lard,  bacon,  margarine,  other 
fats,  5  pounds. 


Sugar,  molasses,  sorgo  syrup,  5  pounds. 

Lean  meat,  fish  or  cheese,  5  pounds. 

Eggs,  V2  dozen. 

“These  are  balanced  rations,”  the  bu¬ 
reau  points  out.  “The  first  one  has  less 
fat,  sugar,  dried  beans  and  peas,  because 
it  has  more  of  other  foods  than  the  sec¬ 
ond  ration.  Where  potatoes  and  sweet 
potatoes  cannot  be  had,  use  other  vege¬ 
tables  and  two  to  four  pounds  extra  of 
flour  or  meal.” 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

The  southern  styles  now  displayed  show 
a  great  variety  of  cotton  fabrics.  Striped 
seersucker  in  grayish  blue  and  wrhite  is 
offered  for  beach  or  “shirtmaker”  frocks; 
it  will  look  quite  homelike  to  frugal 
housekeepers.  The  cotton  mesh  fabrics 
that  appeared  last  year  are  to  be  fash¬ 
ionable  again,  some  fine  and  lacy,  others 
coarse  fishnet  weaves.  Tweeds,  home¬ 
spuns  and  eponge  or  ratine  are  also  to  be 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  sire  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


298  —  Smart  Jacket 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  1C. 
IS.  20  years.  36,  38. 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  5%  yds.  of 
3  9-i  n.  material 
with  1  yd.  of  39- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


212 — Demure  Quaint¬ 
ness.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  2. 
4  and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  2>4  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  Vi  yd.  of  35-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


70S  —  Princess  Slip. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
2  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


6 S3 — For  "Wee  Lads. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  4,  6, 
8  and  10  years.  Size 
6  requires  2  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  for 
jacket  and  trousers 
with  1*4  yds.  of  35- 
inch  material  for 
blouse.  Ten  cents. 
Magazine  10  cents. 


popular  cottons.  Pique  and  cotton  cor¬ 
duroy  is  to  be  much  in  style.  The  sheer 
cottons  are  really  lovely. 

This  is  to  be  a  blouse  year,  we  are  told 
by  fashion  authorities,  and  these  new 
blouses  are  to  feature  many  cottons: 
voile,  lawn,  organdie,  batiste,  dotted 
swiss,  pique,  nets  and  laces,  in  both  white 
and  colors. 

Mules  are  usually  associated  with  farm 
stock,  but  the  mules  advertised  by  the 
city  shops  are  bedroom  or  boudoir  slip¬ 
pers  consisting  of  sole  and  vamp,  without 
counter.  Old-fashioned  mules  were  with¬ 
out  heels,  but  the  modern  styles  have 
heels,  but  merely  the  sole  above  them. 
They  are  often  very  ornate,  usually  of 
satin  or  brocade,  and  sometimes  trimmed 
with  ostrich  feathers.  This  season  the 
favored  styles  are  the  open-toe  mules 
which  have  the  vamp  cut  out  to  look  like 
cross  straps.  We  saw  some  very  pretty 
ones  of  black  or  cherry  red  satin  having 
the  cross  straps  of  gold  or  silver  kid ; 
they  cost  $3.95  the  pair. 


Homemade  Bread 

“He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the 
wheat,  must  needs  tarry  the  grinding.” 
That  sounds  like  one  of  “Poor  Richard’s” 
maxims.  I  thought  of  it  the  other  day 


when  in  a  chain  store  I  saw  bread  adver¬ 
tised  sliced  ready  for  the  table.  A  friend 
who  was  buying  a  loaf  excused  herself  by 
saying  “There  are  hardly  any  crumbs.” 

I  have  been  looking  into  the  matter  of 
baker's  versus  homemade  bread  with  the 
following  results:  One  man  with  13  chil¬ 
dren  said  his  wife  didn't  have  time  to 
make  bread.  I  can  readily  see  that  she 
has  her  hands  full.  But  this  man  buys 
bread  every  day.  “Why,”  said  I,  “do  you 
not  buy  enough  bread  to  last  three  days 
at  a  time  as  it  would  last  longer  a  day 
or  two  old?”  The  answer  was,  “It  gets 
so  stale  the  second  day.” 

A  woman  with  four  children  must  buy 
the  most  expensive  bread,  as  “it  tastes 
better.”  There  is  a  difference  of  four 
cents  a  loaf  for  loaves  of  equal  weight.  A 
neighbor  buys  high-priced  bread  “because 
it  is  so  good  you  can't  cut  it  for  two 
days.”  As  she  buys  a  loaf  every  day,  she 
must  tear  it  apart !  These  people  are  all 
in  very  straitened  circumstances. 

Our  Grange  held  a  contest  recently  in 
which  homemade  bread  was  featured.  At 
first  some  of  the  members  were  skeptical. 
“Who  makes  bread  nowadays?”  A  goodly 
number  of  the  ladies,  however,  were  found 
who  could  and  did  make  bread,  and  near¬ 
ly  every  contestant  took  a  prize  at  that. 
A  contest  was  held  among  the  men  as  to 
whether  homemade  or  baker’s  bread  was 
better,  and  the  summing  up  was  “that  all 
men  like  homemade  bread.”  The  “home¬ 
made”  side  naturally  won. 

Flour  has  been  very  cheap  lately,  less 
than  50  cents  for  an  eighth  of  a  barrel 
sack,  and  rye  and  entire  wheat  can  be 
bought  for  75  cents  for  the  same  quantity. 
Now  if  we  will  do  an  example  in  simple 
arithmetic  we  can  see  how  much  is  saved 
by  making  our  own  bread.  We  have  read 
a*  good  deal  about  the  difference  in  price 
of  flour  and  bread.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  money  easily  earned  to  do  our 
own  baking. 

I  know  nearly  every  housekeeper  can 
make  bread,  but  a  simple  rule  is  this : 
When  you  cook  potatoes  at  noon  save  the 
salted  water  in  which  they  were  boiled  : 
cool,  add  a  teaspoon  of  sugar  and  one- 
half  a  compressed  or  dry  yeast  cake  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  lukewarm  water.  Let 
stand  in  a  warm  place  and  by  night  it 
will  be  light  and  foamy.  For  wheat 
bread  turn  enough  sifted  flour  into  the 
bread  pan,  add  salt,  sugar,  warm  water 
and  yeast;  knead  well  and  cover  for 
night.  In  the  morning,  before  breakfast, 
knead  into  loaves  and  a  pan  of  biscuits, 
let  rise  and  bake  as  any  bread.  You  see 
I  use  no  milk  or  shortening  and  the  bread 
is  tender,  moist  and  not  crusty,  as  I  rub 
the  tops  of  the  loaves  with  fat,  when  I 
take  them  from  the  oven. 

For  rye  or  whole  wheat  bread  set  a 
sponge  with  a  cup  of  the  potato  yeast. 
wrheat  flour  and  warm  water;  when  light 
take  two-thirds  dark  flour,  one-third 
wheat,  one-half  cup  brown  sugar  or  mo¬ 
lasses.  one  tablespoon  of  shortening,  this 
may  be  bacon  fat.  Knead  well  and  put 
into  baking  pans  at  once;  let  rise  to 
double  its  bulk,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven 
for  one  hour  or  more.  Rolls  may  be  made 
of  either  the  rye  or  wheat  mixture  by 
putting  them  in  individual  gem  tins. 

I  wonder  if  anyone  ever  makes  salt¬ 
rising  bread  now?  This  is  the  rule:  Pom- 
one  cup  scalded  milk  over  one  cup  corn- 
meal  with  one  teaspoon  salt  and  one  of 
sugar.  Mix  and  keep  in  a  warm  place 
over  night ;  in  the  morning  add  one-lialf 
cup  sugar,  one-lialf  cup  fat  and  wheat 
flour  to  make  a  firm  dough,  which  knead 
and  put  in  baking  pan;  let  rise  and  bake 
in  a  slow  oven.  No  yeast  needed. 

Then  there  is  the  cereal  bread  made 
with  cooked  cereal,  oatflakes  or  any 
breakfast  leftovers.  This  is  wheat  bread 
with  shortening,  cereal  and  sugar,  and 
well  baked  as  all  bread  should  be. 

Oh,  there  are  variations  aplenty!  We 
do  not  have  to  buy  our  bread  for  variety. 
We  do  not.  nowadays,  have  to  “tarry  the 
grinding,”  but  let  us  at  least  try  to  ease 
the  load  laid  upon  us  all  in  these  times 
by  making  at  least  a  part  of  our  “daily 
bread.” 

In  a  copy  of  Wood's  Household  Maga¬ 
zine,  published  60  years  ago,  I  read  an 
article  on  “bread  making.”  which  finishes 
with  this  paragraph,  which  might  have 
been  written  today :  “Accepting  the  max¬ 
im.  then,  that,  bread  is  the  staff  of  life, 
we  must  adopt  another  principle :  that 
bread,  in  order  to  sustain  a  rounded  life, 
must  be  a  natural  bread,  using  the  entire 
grain,  for  the  entire  grain  is  useful.” 

C.  W.  G. 


Raised  Buckwheat  Cakes 

One-lialf  cake  compressed  yeast,  one- 
half  cup  lukewarm  water,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  one  teaspoon  incited  butter,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  molasses,  eight  cups  water,  buck¬ 
wheat  flour.  Break  the  yeast  in  small 
pieces  and  soak  in  the  one-half  cup  of 
lukewarm  water.  Then  put  it  in  a 
pitcher  and  add  eight  cups  of  lukewarm 
water,  the  salt  and  sufficient  buckwheat 
flour  to  make  a  smooth  pour  batter.  Let 
stand  overnight.  In  the  morning,  dip  out 
two  cups  of  batter  and  set  aside.  To  the 
portion  to  be  used  add  the  molasses  and 
melted  butter.  Mix  together  lightly  and 
bake  on  the  griddle.  If  there  is  batter 
left  after  breakfast,  pour  it  into  the  two 
cups  saved  out  and  set  away.  The  night 
before  using  add  two  cups  of  lukewarm 
water,  one  teaspoon  of  salt  and  sufficient 
buckwheat  flour  to  make  a  pour  batter. 
In  the  morning  add  one  teaspoon  of 
melted  butter  and  one  tablespoon  of  mo¬ 
lasses.  Stir  in  one-half  teaspoon  of  soda, 
which  has  been  dissolved  first  in  a  little 
cool  water.  I11  case  one  wishes  to  use  the 
batter,  several  mornings  in  succession,  al¬ 
ways  save  out  some  of  the  batter  before 
adding  the  moias  -es  and  melted  butter. 


Hot  Meals  for  Winter  Days 

We  hear  a  whole  lot  about  farm  relief, 
but  the  best  help  I  know  about  is  a  good 
nourishing  meal  made  from  the  things  Wt 
have  on  the  farm,  with  as  few  additions 
as  possible.  No  matter  how  bad  things 
are  we  all  feel  better  after  a  nice  hot 
meal.  The  favorite  one  with  our  folks  is 
the  following  :  Escalloped  potatoes,  baked 
squash,  rolls,  baked  apples  and  tea.  I 
make  the  potatoes  from  alternate  layers 
of. sliced  raw  potatoes,  dry  bread  crumbs, 
onions  to  taste  and  all  seasoned  well  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Then  add  hot  milk  to 
cover  and  dot  the  top  with  butter  or  lay 
on  a  few  strips  of  bacon  or  thin  slices  of 
fresh  pork.  Bake  for  about  two  hours,  or 
longer  if  a  large  dish  is  used.  Baked  ap¬ 
ples  are  nice  if  pared  and  the  core  re¬ 
moved  without  breaking  the  apple  apart. 
Then  fill  the  center  with  brown  sugar  and 
sprinkle  with  nutmeg  and  a  bit  of  butter, 
and  put  a  little  water  in  the  bottom  of 
the  dish.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until 
tender.  If  whipped  cream  is  available  it 
adds  to  the  dish,  but  apples  are  very  good 
without.  The  rolls  are  ordinary  raised 
biscuits  and  may  be  varied  in  several 
ways.  The  yeast  companies  spend  con¬ 
siderable  money  on  booklets  with  detailed 
directions  for  making  all  kinds  of  rolls 
and  bread,  and  it  would  pay  anyone  to 
study  them.  You  will  notice  this  meal 
is  all  prepared  in  the  oven.  It  is  nice  to 
have  when  the  top  of  the  stove  is  needed 
for  something  else.  The  potatoes  will 
keep  hot  a  long  time,  so  they  may  be 
made  first  and  put  aside  until  the  rest  is 
baked.  Sometimes  I  add  canned  corn  or 
peas  or  beans,  or  freshened  codfish,  to  the 
potatoes. 

Another  meal  we  all  like  is  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes,  baked  eggs,  carrot  and  macaroni 
salad,  milk  gravy,  tapioca  pudding  and 
tea  or  coffee.  The  salad  is  made  from 
cold  cooked  macaroni  or  spaghetti  and 


Wild  Eose  Wreath. — This  applique  pattern  is 
most  beautiful.  It  is  made  with  pink  for  the 
rose  petals,  yellow  centers  with  black  French 
knots,  and  prreen  for  the  leaves.  This  pattern  is 
very  -asy  to  make.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 
The  little  quilt  pattern  catalog  is  15  cents. 
Send  orders  to  Pattern  Department,  The  Kural 
New-Yorker.  New  York. 


grated  raw  carrot,  a  taste  of  minced  onion 
and  dressing  to  taste.  Sometimes  in  place 
of  the  salad  we  have  tomato  and  maca¬ 
roni. 

A  third  meal  we  enjoy  is  corn  chowder 
made  from  a  can  of  corn,  diced  cooked  po¬ 
tatoes.  a  few  pieces  of  ham  or  almost  any 
left-over  meat,  and  milk.  Bring  to  a 
boil  and  thicken  with  flour.  When  served 
cover  the  top  with  slices  of  boiled  eggs  if 
desired.  With  bread  or  crackers,  tea  and 
a  salad  made  of  diced  apples,  cabbage  and 
nuts  chopped  fine,  you  have  a  dinner  fit 
for  any  occasion  at  a  very  small  cost. 

These  meals  are  all  healthful  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  may  be  served  often  if  varied 
slightly.  In  the  Winter  we  have  a  lot  of 
frozen  desserts  made  in  a  small  freezer 
and  served  with  canned  fruit  or  syrup. 
We  use  gravy  and  save  butter.  A  good 
hearty  dish  of  vegetables  or  soup  fills  up 
and  doesn't  leave  much  room  for  expen¬ 
sive  pastries,  and  the  meat  bill  may  be 
cut  a  lot  without  the  family  health  suf¬ 
fering.  Salmon  is  cheap  and  contains 
iodine  in  large  quantities.  I  exchange 
any  surplus  vegetables  or  fruit  with 
neighbors  to  obtain  those  which  I  do  not 
happen  to  have.  edna  maker. 


For  Quick  Pancakes 

All  agree  that  the  prepared  pancake 
flour  now  on  sale  is  very  convenient  and 
makes  delicious  cakes.  However,  the  farm 
wife  still  enjoys  the  old-fashioned  butter¬ 
milk  pancakes.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to 
combine  dry  ingredients  in  quantity  and 
have  a  convenient  ready-to-use  mixture 
for  your  own  favorite  cake. 

We  prefer  graham  or  whole  wheat 
cakes,  and  this  is  our  basic  mixture  for 
use  with  buttermilk ;  Sift  together,  two 
or  three  times,  six  cups  of  flour,  six  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  six  teaspoons  soda, 
three  teaspoons  salt  and  three  tablespoons 
sugar.  Add  three  cups  of  graham  or 
whole  wheat  flour,  unsifted,  and  mix  well. 
The  use  of  a  wire  whisk  will  insure  thor¬ 
ough  mixing.  Other  flours  can  be  added 
if  desired,  keeping  the  same  proportions. 
In  mixing  the  batter,  use  three-fourths 
cup  of  buttermilk  or  sour  milk  for  each 
cup  of  prepared  flour.  A  beaten  egg  may 
be  added,  but  is  not  necessary. 

MRS.  H.  B. 
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Financing  Church  Needs 

The  question  has  been  asked,  how  can 
a  church  raise  money  for  a  building  pro¬ 
gram,  also  how  may  a  community  go 
about  the  reorganization  of  a  church 
membership?  These  are  two  separate  pro¬ 
grams,  and  the  reorganization  must  come 
first,  one  would  be  safe  enough  to  suggest. 

The  rural  church  has  many  problems 
and  many  rivals,  chief  of  which  are  the 
radio  with  its  fine  religious  programs 
which  keep  many  at  home ;  second,  the 
automobile  ready  to  carry  one  quickly  a 
long  distance  to  amusements  which  many 
prefer  to  the  church. 

To  build  up  a  church-going  spirit  in  a 
community  one  must  have  something  con¬ 
crete  to  offer.  A  good  minister,  that  rare 
soul  who  combines  the  personality  to  pro¬ 
mote  good  social  feeling  and  the  ability 
to  preach  would  be  almost  essential  where 
the  church  life  had  ebbed.  Then  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  activities  planned  to  make  the 
church  a  real  social  center  where  kin¬ 
dred  souls  love  to  meet.  This  means 
many  interested  members  working  to¬ 
gether  in  harmony. 

Our  church  is  well  organized,  but  even 
it  needs  careful  plans  to  combat  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  foes  of  religion.  One  of  our  most 
successful  plans  is  a  School  of  Missions. 
This  Winter  begins  our  third  school,  and 
we  expect  the  usual  success  with  it.  On 
Thursday  evening,  which  is  the  regular 
prayer-meeting  night,  we  gather  in  the 
dining-room  of  the  church  at  six  o’clock. 
A  committee  has  made  coffee  and  ar¬ 
ranged  tables  and  chairs.  Each  family 
brings  its  own  silver  and  dishes,  and  some 
article  of  food.  The  committee  passes 
coffee,  then  all  sit  down  and  eat.  When 
all  have  finished,  our  pastor  conducts  a 
brief  devotional  period,  consisting  of 
Scripture  reading,  hymns  and  a  prayer. 
Ten  minutes  are  given  to  clearing  the 
tables,  then  all  assemble  for  the  class. 
Mission  study  books  are  well  written  and 
considerate  of  world  affairs.  Some  years 
two  adult  classes  are  held,  one  for  men 
and  one  for  women.  Last  year  one  class 
was  held,  and  thought  to  be  very  success¬ 
ful.  The  young  people  and  children  come 
to  the  church  directly  from  school,  where 
two  classes  are  held  in  books  adapted  to 
their  ages,  after  the  supper  they  may  go 
to  their  homes  to  do  their  school  work 
and  those  -who  must  wait  for  their  par¬ 
ents  find  a  place  elsewhere  in  the  church, 
where  they  may  spend  the  time  preparing 
their  lessons.  These  classes  have  been 
helpful  in  a  spiritual  way,  and  promote 
interesting  discussions  on  current  events. 
Six  weeks,  usually  during  January  and 
February,  are  given  to  these  church  sup¬ 
pers  and  classes. 

Organized  Sunday  school  classes  which 
conduct  a  monthly  social  meeting  are 
most  helpful.  Girl  and  Boy  Scout  troops 
organized  within  a  church  or  a  Youth 
League,  bring  much  to  the  lives  of  our 
children,  provided  the  right  leaders  are 
available.  Lack  of  leadership  is  always  a 
serious  problem.  Sometimes,  but  not  al¬ 
ways,  it  is  caused  by  selfishness  and 
apathy  among  those  who  should  be  lead¬ 
ers,  but  too  often  criticism  and  lack  of 
co-operation  prevents  those  -who  are  will- 
dug  and  capable  of  assuming  these  duties 
from  doing  so. 

Our  church  edifice  is  a  particularly 
beautiful  one  for  a  small  town,  and  was 
furnished  entirely  by  our  Ladies’  Aid. 
Many  long  years  of  hard  work  earned  the 
money  to  buy  this  equipment,  from  the 
pipe  organ  and  chairs  in  the  choir  to  a 
well-equipped  kitchen.  A  modern  com¬ 
fortable  parsonage  is  now  paid  for,  but 
still  we  work. 

Our  society  is  divided  into  groups 
which  we  call  Twigs.  Each  Twig  has  its 
leader,  and  works  separately ;  at  our  an¬ 
nual  meeting  reports  are  given  and  the 
banner  Twig  is  announced.  Each  Twig 
takes  as  its  aim  to  make  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  but  all  do  not  reach  that  goal.  Oc¬ 
casionally  one  exceeds  that  amount. 

For  a  number  of  years  an  annual  sup¬ 
per  and  sale  brought  in  large  amounts. 
The  sale  has  been  given  up,  but  a  supper 
is  held  in  December  of  each  year. 

For  many  years  the  cafeteria  plan  was 
used,  and  the  same  menu  wqs  served  year 
after  year,  which  was:  Escalloped  oys¬ 
ters,  fresh  ham,  potatoes,  baked  beans, 
cabbage  salad,  squash,  rolls  and  brown 
bread,  and  an  assortment  of  pies  and 
cakes.  Now  we  serve  a  chicken-pie  din¬ 
ner.  Of  course  the  society  as  a  whole 
plan  and  serve  this  meal,  and  as  most  of 
the  food  is  donated  a  good  profit  is  made. 

An  entertainment  following  the  dinner 
holds  the  people  together.  A  small  ad¬ 
mittance  is  charged.  The  Twigs  meet 
monthly  at  homes  of  the  members ;  some 
light  refreshments  a  re,  served  and  we  sew 
or  have  some  games  or  entertainment. 

Various  methods  are  used  to  earn 
money.  Some  Twigs  serve  banquets  to 
organizations  of  the  town,  men’s  clubs, 
school  organizations,  etc.  Numerous  ar¬ 
ticles  are  sold  which  give  commissions, 
but  we  endeavor  not  to  infringe  on  local 
merchants.  Baked  food  sales  are  always 
profitable:  these  are  held  in  a  store  where 
a  large  window  is  available.  Suppers  ad¬ 
vertising  some  article  of  food  are  often 
held  by  demonstrators,  giving  ns  a  good 
profit. 

An  experience  sociable,  also  a  poverty 
sociable,  were  successful,  if  not  a  new 
method  of  raising  money. 

Children's  clothes  have  been  made, 
aprons,  various  fancy  articles  and  orders 
taken  and  filled.  Quilts  are  quilted,  rags 
sewed  and  woven  into  rugs;  orders  taken 
at  Easter  time  for  hot  cross  buns.  In' 
fact,  what  have  we  not  done  that  women 
can  do  to  earn  money? 

Silver  teas  and  silver  musicales  have 
served  their  purpose,  usually  well  at-j 
tended  and  enjoyed,  because  well  planned,; 


offering  dainty  food  and  entertainment. 

One  year  a  series  of  luncheons  was  en¬ 
joyed.  A  group  of  officers  held  the  first 
luncheon  at  a  home ;  20  were  served  to 
a  delicious  meal  for  which  each  paid  50 
cents.  Each  of  these  guests  served  lunch¬ 
eons,  two  entertaining  a  dozen  guests,  un¬ 
til  the  whole  society  had  served,  and  this, 
too,  was  successful  and  pleasant. 

In  the  Spring  a  garden  party  is  held. 
Seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  etc.,  are 
brought  to  the  church  and  sold.  We  have 
all  increased  our  gardens  at  comparative¬ 
ly  little  cost. 

One  of  our  pleasant  parties  was  a 
birthday  celebration.  Four  tables  repre¬ 
senting  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and 
Winter  were  arranged  in  the  church  par¬ 
lors.  These  tables  were  trimmed  most  at¬ 
tractively  ;  as  the  party  was  held  in  June 
flowers  tvere  abundant.  Ladies  at  each 
table  were  dressed  to  represent  the  sea¬ 
sons.  The  guests  visited  each  table,  but 
left  at  their  birth-month  table  a  penny 
for  each  year  of  their  life.  Favors  were 
given  when  the  money  was  paid ;  tiny 
umbrellas  or  May  baskets  for  Spring ; 
Summer  gave  tiny  artificial  fruit,  toy 
tennis  rackets,  dolls  dressed  in  bathing 
suits  or  June  brides;  Autumn,  Halloween 
favors,  or  turkeys  or  Autumn  leaves;  and 
Winter  little  toys  from  a  Christmas  tree. 
We  made  nearly  all  the  favors  and  the 
tables  were  so  beautiful  that  much  time 
was  spent  admiring  it  all.  A  short  pro¬ 
gram  wms  given  and  refreshments  served ; 
tea,  sandwiches  and  birthday  cakes  with 
lighted  candles. 

One  could  go  on  indefinitely,  writing  of 
these  memories  of  the  life  of  our  church, 
but  surely  these  are  sufficient  for  our  in¬ 
quiring  friend.  Good  luck  and  all  possi¬ 
ble  blessings  to  her  and  all  other  women 
who  are  struggling  to  keep  life  in  the 
country  church,  country  contributor. 


Experiments  in  Tie  Dying 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  accomplished 
last  Winter  with  a  few  dollars’  worth  of 
unbleached  muslin,  a  few  yards  of  cheese¬ 
cloth  and  three  packages  of  dye  :  canary 
yellow,  deep  orange  and  ecru.  This  col¬ 


lection  was  the  foundation  for  my  cold- 
weather  work  in  interior  decorating,  for 
the  house  needed  new'  curtains.  And 
what  a  delightful  procession  of  experi¬ 
ments  I  had  making  them  ! 

First  I  studied  my  room,  in  the  first 
instance,  my  guest  room.  As  it  had  a 
northern  exposure  I  chose  yellow'  as  the 
predominant  color.  For  a  decorative  dye¬ 
ing  design  I  selected  a  wheel,  as  it  seemed 
to  harmonize  writh  my  braided  rugs  and 
the  wreath  pattern  of  the  wallpaper.  The 
muslin  was  then  torn  into  correct  lengths 
for  curtains,  valances,  spread,  cushions 
and  bureau  covers.  Next  came  the  inter¬ 
esting  experiemental  part — the  tie  dyeing. 

For  curtains  and  small  articles'  ordi¬ 
nary  wooden  clothespins  are  used.  For 
the  spread,  a  knob  can  be  whittled  into 
shape  on  one  end  of  a  piece  of  broom  han¬ 
dle.  The  tying  is  easy.  Place  the  head 
of  the  clothespin  in  a  center  position  on 
material,  and  fold  the  cloth  around  it  as 
you  would  fold  up  an  umbrella.  Use 
white,  strong  twine  to  tie  in  place.  Start 
the  tying  at  the  top  in  the  neck  of  the 
clothespin.  Wind  around  once  and  tie 
tightly,  leaving  one  end  of  string  free  to 
hang  down.  Wind  other  end  over  this 
and  proceed  down  the  pin  and  secure  the 
string  occasionally  by  tying  with  the 
free  cord  on  the  way.  Tie  securely  at 
the  end.  The  cord  must  be  pulled  tightly 
in  order  to  prevent  the  dye  from  seeping 
under  the  strands.  The  more  strands 
used  in  tying  the  more  light  streaks  in 
the  design. 

Having  tied  in  the  center  designs  on  all 
the  articles  I  next  experimented  on  a 
border  which  I  found  a  bit  more  difficult, 
but  eventually  I  found  that  a  running 
stitch  with  heavy  thread  would  do  nicely. 
These  stitches  should  be  rather  large. 
First  allow  for  a  hem  and  then,  using  No. 
10  thread,  place  four  rows  of  one-half 
inch  stitches  around  the  article,  an  inch 
above  this  place  two  rows  and  an  inch 
above  this,  one ;  as  in  shirring.  When 
all  the  threads  are  in,  draw  them  tightly 
and  evenly  together.  Around  the  two 
lowest  gatherings  wrap  a  cord  lightly  for 
half  an  inch  and  fasten  securely.  Wind 
two  or  three  times  around  the  middle 
gathering  and  once  or  not  at  all  around 
the  top.  Of  course  these  specifications 
can  be  varied  to  suit  the  size  of  article 
made,  a  larger  border  being  used  for  the 
spread  and  smaller  for  the  pillows.  In 
running  long  distances,  as  in  the  spread. 
I  found  it  necessary  to  run  the  thread  12 
inches  and  then  pull  tightly  and  fasten, 
and  thus  proceed  around  the  material. 


Now  for  the  actual  dyeing.  Use  any 
standard  dye  and  follow  directions.  New, 
unbleached  muslin  does  not  take  the  dye 
easily  unless  it  is  first  boiled  in  slightly 
soapy  water  before  placing  in  the  dye 
bath,  and  because  of  this,  a  much  deeper 
shade  of  dye  must  be  used  than  the  shade 
desired.  For  instance,  a  half  package  of 
orange  added  to  the  canary  yellow  gives  a 
better  color  than  the  yellow  alone,  and 
dark  blue  must  be  used  to  get  delft  blue. 
Also,  it  is  possible  to  procure  a  clearer 
color  by  allowing  this  material  to  dry 
thoroughly  and  then  sprinkling  before 
ironing.  Then  the  accessories  for  one 
room  are  ready  to  be  hemstitched. 

The  cheesecloth,  being  a  thinner  fabric, 
was  much  easier  to  handle  and  was  a 
successful  experiment  in  every  way.  For 
the  tied  design  I  used  the  coarse  thread 
running  stitch  to  make  tight  circles  at 
regular  intervals.  When  done  they  made 
a  series  of  little  bunches  easily  gathered 
up  in  one  hand.  An  ecru  dye  bath  was 
prepared  and  brought  to  a  brisk  boil  and 
the  loose  part  of  the  material  was  moved 
about  in  the  dye  until  the  desired  color 
was  absorbed,  then  it  was  removed,  rinsed 
and  dried — just  a  few  moments’  work. 
While  drying  the  orange  dye  bath  was 
prepared  and  then  the  bunched  portions 
were  dipped,  allowed  to  dry  and  dipped 
again  until  a  brilliant  orange  was  pro¬ 
cured.  When  the  threads  were  removed 
a  gorgeous  sunburst  effect  was  the  result 
which  was  both  odd  and  interesting.  The 
border  was  a  long  running  stitch  done 
with  orange  wool  yarn. 

The  very  attractive  valances  were  made 
by  shirring  a  long  strip  of  the  material 
and  tacking  it  in  place  on  buckram.  Large 
brass  hooks  were  sewed  to  the  top  three 
inches  apart  to  be  hooked  over  the  curtain 
rods.  FLORENCE  HADLEY. 


The  Household  Budget 

To  the  writer  it  has  been  rather  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  how  many  people  do  not 
keep  household  accounts.  To  some,  bud¬ 
get-making  is  fascinating,  while  others 
find  satisfaction  and  stimulus  in  merely 
the  record  of  careful  spending  and  in  be¬ 
ing  able  to  compare  one  month’s  or  one 
year’s  expenditure  with  another. 

It  was  rather  amusing  and  quite  il¬ 
luminating  recently  to  see  expressions  of 
surprise  on  some  faces  when  a  member 
of  the  little  gathering  stated  that  the  cost 
of  food  for  her  household  for  five  months 
in  1931  was  about  27  per  cent  less  than 
in  the  corresponding  months  of  1930.  For 
the  time  it  had  the  effect  of  checking  a 
few  lamentations  over  “hard  times,”  prob¬ 
ably. 

There  are  some  delightful  account 
books  which  requires  no  skill  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  bookkeeping.  It  gives  a  comfor¬ 
table  sense  of  security  that  one  is  not 
over-spending  unawares  in  some  depart¬ 
ment.  With  statements  shown  in  black 
and  white,  some  of  us  can  find  a  personal 
ray  of  satisfaction  even  in  times  of  de¬ 
pression.  Those  whose  fixed  incomes  were 
practically  cut  in  half  when  higher  prices 
reduced  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol¬ 
lar  some  years  ago  are  now  feeling  the 
relief.  While  one  does  not  want  to  bene¬ 
fit  by  other  people’s  privation,  it  seems 
legitimate  to  enjoy  a  few  rays  of  sunshine 
at  a  mournful  time.  We  are  apt  some¬ 
times  to  bemoan  the  lack  of  things  rather 
than  rejoice  in  those  which  we  have.  Let 
us  get  all  the  joy  we  can  out  of  life,  not 
forgetting  to  share  it  with  the  neighbor 
over  the  fence.  a.  e.  f. 


New  Uses  for  Linoleum 

Take  some  blue  and  white  checked 
linoleum,  cut  carefully  to  fit  the  tray 
of  baby’s  high  chair,  and  no  matter  what 
baby  spills,  it  will  be  easily  wiped  off. 
With  what  is  left,  line  the  table  drawers 
where  you  keep  your  cutlery,  this  is  much 
neater  than  papers,  and  also  deadens 
sound. 

Linoleum  makes  fine  hot-dish  mats, 
when  cut  to  fit  the  hot  dishes.  Paste 
flannel  or  felt  on  the  under  side.  These 
also  are  easily  cleaned. 

A  whole  set  of  vase  mats  can  be  made 
out  of  a  very  small  piece  of  dark  brown 
linoleum.  This  matches  many  of  the 
tables  and  stands,  and  prevents  white 
spots  which  so  often  mar  the  beauty  of 
having  fresh  flowers  in  the  home. 

Perhaps  the  most  novel  use  for  this 
household  commodity  is  the  lap-board. 
This  was  made  of  a  dark  green  piece  of 
linoleum  11x14  inches,  pasted  on  card¬ 
board  with  linoleum  cement,  then  bound 
with  passe-partout  binding,  put  under  a 
heavy  weight  for  a  day  or  two.  This 
made  an  excellent  board  for  writing,  sew¬ 
ing,  or  holding  in  one’s  lap  while  shelling 
peas,  paring  fruit,  in  fact  you  will  find 
uses  for  it  several  times  each  day.  Per¬ 
haps  you  can  think  up  some  other  method 
of  binding  it  so  it  would  be  waterproof, 
but  for  ordinary  purposes  the  paper 
binding  works  nicely.  B.  s.  V. 


Winter  Meat  Dishes 

Braised  Pork  Chops. — Dip  pork  chops 
lightly  in  flour,  fry  until  brown.  Dip 
again  in  flour,  return  to  frying  pan,  near¬ 
ly  cover  with  water.  Simmer  as  gently 
as  possible  for  one  hour  or  longer.  Sea¬ 
son  to  taste  and  serve  with  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes  or  any  preferred  vegetable.  The 
cheapest  chops  can  be  used. 

Stuffed  Pork  Chops. — Have  thick  chops 
with  pockets.  Fill  with  dressing,  sew  up 
and  cook  as  in  the  preceding  recipe. 

Ham  and  Potatoes. — Slice  potatoes,  put 
in  pan  or  dish,  sprinkle  with  flour.  Lay 
slice  of  ham  on  potatoes,  cover  with  milk, 
cover  pan,  bake  until  tender.  A.  E.  F. 


Mothers . . .  Watch 
Children’s  colds 

COMMON  head  colds  often  “settle’* 
in  throat  and  chest  where  they 
may  become  dangerous.  Don’t  take  a 
chance  —  at  the  first  sniffle  rub  on 
Children’s  Musterole  once  every  hour 
for  five  hours. 

^Children’s  Musterole  is  just  good  old 
Musterole,  you  have  known  so  long,  in 
milder  form. 

This  famous  blend  of  oil  of  mustard, 
camphor,  menthol  and  other  ingredients 
brings  relief  naturally.  Musterole  gets 
action  because  it  is  a  scientific"  counter- 
irritant”— not  just  a  salve— it  pene¬ 
trates  and  stimulates  blood  circulation, 
helps  to  draw  out  infection  and  pain. 

Keep  full  strength  Musterole  on  hand, 
for  adults  and  the  milder— Children’s 
Musterole  for  little  tots.  All  druggists. 


LEARN  TO  RE-SEAT 
YOUR  CHAIRS 

Have  you  a 
chair,  etool  or 
bench  that  you 
would  like  to 
re-seat?  We  will 
teach  you  how 
to  do  it.  Use 
either  Cane, 
Kush,  Reed, 
Splints,  Fibre 
Rush,  Cane 
Webbing  or 
Grass. 

Instruction  Book  Only  10c 

Send  10c  today  for  our  illustiuted  Instruction  Book 
and  price  list  explaining  how  to  do  Seat  Weaving 

The  H.H.  PERKINS  CO. 

258  Shelton  Ave.  Now  Haven,  Conn. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Mother’s  Favorite  for 
Baby’s  Daily  Bath 

Cuticura  Soap 

Refreshing  and  Soothing 

Price  25c.  Sample  free.  Address: 

“Cuticura,”  Dept.  13B,  Malden,  Maas. 


D  \  TflVITC  Call  or  wr’te  for  free  book  “How 
*  -  —  ■*.  EjIu  A  ^  to  Obtain  a  Patent  and  Record  of 
Invention”  form;  no  charge  for  preliminary  informa¬ 
tion.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Suite  1108,  Depart¬ 
ment  T-l,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
City.  Telephone  COrtlandt  7-4037. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  1*4  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  A  Cole  11  power  works  directly 
from  an  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant.  In  use 
over  three  years.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


VJI  DU  COLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS 

■  U  if  n  *1.15  lt>.  Knitting;  yarns  at  bargain.  Sample,  free. 

*  •»***»  H.  A.  Bartlett,  (Mir.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Mo. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Will  you  let  us  know  if  the  attached 
letter  is'  from  a  farmers’  co-operative,  or 
is  it  a  private  concern  using  that  name? 
In  either  case,  are  they  reliable  to  ship 
to?  E.  J. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  from  the  Co¬ 
operative  Dairy  Products,  Inc-..  78  Hud¬ 
son  St..  New  York  City.  It  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1929.  It  is  said  to  have  1.240 
members  who  are  retail  dealers.  The  pur¬ 
pose  seems  to  be  to  buy  direct  from  the 
farms.  This  would  be  good.  But  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  rating  for  them. 
Since  they  do  not  do  a  commission  busi¬ 
ness  they  are  not  required  to  take  out  a 
license  and  file  a  bond  to  secure  payment 
to  shippers.  If  the  corporation  would  es¬ 
tablish  a  satisfactory  credit  rating,  and 
negotiate  prices  in  advance,  it  might  de¬ 
velop  into  a  desirable  outlet  for  farm 
food  products.  But  shippers  Avant  to 
know  and  should  know  that  they  are  jus¬ 
tified  in  extending  credit  before  they  make 
the  shipment. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
an  order  requiring  payment  of  8128.90  to 
the  complainant  in  a  case  brought  under 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act  by  Elmer  G.  Porter,  Caywood.  N.  Y., 
vs.  the  Lackawanna  Fruit  &  Produce  Co., 
Scranton.  Pa.,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  made  today  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Porter  sold  to  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Fruit  &  Produce  Co.  part  of  a 
carload  of  Bartlett  pears,  consisting  of  93 
bushels.  The  Lackawanna  Fruit  &  Pro¬ 
duce  Co.  took  S3  bushels  but  left  the  re¬ 
maining  10  bushels  in  the  car.  claiming 
that  they  were  not  “Bartletts."  After  at¬ 
tempting  to  obtain  acceptance  of  the  10 
bushels,  Porter  finally  resold  them  for  .$2 
but  Avas  compelled  to  pay  80  demurrage 
on  the  car.  As  a  result  of  the  ensuing 
controversy  the  Lackawanna  Fruit  & 
Produce  Co.  failed  to  pay  for  any  of  the 
pears.  Porter  testified  at  the  hearing 
that  he  had  personally  seen  the  pears  at 
time  of  loading  and  that  the  entire  ship¬ 
ment  Avas  “Bartletts.”  The  Lackawanna 
Fruit  &  Produce  Co.  failed  to  present  any 
competent  proof  supporting  the  claim  that 
the  10  bushels  Avere  not  “Bartletts.” 
Therefore  the  Secretary  ordered  a  repara¬ 
tion  order  issued  in  the  sum  of  $119.90 
together  with  $9  interest  thereon,  making 
in  all  $128.90.  He  ordered  also  that  the 
facts  be  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri 
cultural  Economics. 

I  am  a  holder  of  mortgage  bond  Xo. 
55.  issued  by  G.  L.  Miller  &  Co.,  Inc., 
against  Berkeley-Carteret  Hotel.  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J..  and  am  in  receipt  of  the  en¬ 
closed  request  from  the  Bond  Holders' 
Protective  Committee.  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  your  advice  as  to  what  is  the  best 
thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 

Maine.  E.  s.  0. 

Many  inflated  bonds  of  this  description 
have  defaulted  and  there  is  always  a  com¬ 
mittee  anxious  to  get  hold  of  the  bonds. 
Our  advice  in  all  such  cases  is  to  keep 
your  bonds  until  you  have  a  full  and  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  property  as  they  affect  the  mort¬ 
gage.  Someone  has  misused  your  confi¬ 
dence  already,  and  now  you  can  wait  and 
act  on  your  own  judgment  after  you  get 
the  information. 

December  8-9,  1930,  I  shipped  six  and 
seven  crates  (slips  enclosed)  of  foAvls  to 
J.  K.  Schultz  &  Co.,  commission  mer¬ 
chants.  309  X.  Front  St..  Philadelphia. 
I  called  them  on  the  phone  about  Janu¬ 
ary  4  and  Avas  told  they  had  trouble  at 
the  bank  because  of  the  other  banks  fail¬ 
ing  and  would  pay  me  in  a  week.  Called 
on  the  phone  February  6  and  after  I  told 
them  Avho  I  was  they  said  it  Avas  the 
wrong  number  and  hung  up.  If  you  can 
make  any  collection  from  them  I  will 
greatly  appreciate  it.  J.  C.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  folloAved  this  claim  for  nearly 
a  year  and  employed  a  competent  attor¬ 
ney  to  run  it  down,  but  the  concern  could 
not  be  located.  Of  course  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  no  collection  is  possible. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  X.-Y.  you 
replied  to  a  subscriber  who  asked  about 
investing  in  property  near  Muscle  Shoals. 
Ala.,  and  your  paragraph  discouraged 
such  an  investment,  which  was  good  ad¬ 
vice. 

Tavo  years  ago  I  fell  heir  to  an  equity 
in  tAvo  lots  on  a  paved  street  in  one  of  the 
numerous  boom-time  real  estate  promo¬ 
tions  near  the  Muscle  Shoals  project.  One 
lot  aa'us  supposed  to  be  in  the  “business 
section,  and  the  other  in  the  residence  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  new  toAvn,  which  was  adver¬ 
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tised  as  sure  to  become  the  “Detroit  of 
the  South,”  due  to  cheap  electric  poAA'er. 

I  made  a  personal  investigation  to  see 
if  it  might  be  Avorth  while  to  pay  the  bal¬ 
ance  due,  assessments,  taxes,  etc.  The 
contract  price  for  the  lots  Avas  about  $5,- 
000.  of  Avliieh  over  half  had  been  paid.  I 
found  that  the  subdivision  Avas  situated 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  dam,  that 
the  property  had  been  bonded  for  the 
building  of  a  large  school  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  expected  population,  also  for  the 
erection  of  an  expensive  municipal  build¬ 
ing  that  Avas  standing  Avith  open  doors 
and  vacant  rooms,  apparently  completely 
abandoned.  Here  and  there  were  small, 
cheap  houses,  most  of  them  vacant,  and 
the  Avhole  project  Avas  rapidly  going  back 
to  pasture  land,  Avorth,  perhaps,  $40.  per 
acre.  A  fortune  had  been  invested  in  a 
Avater  system,  sewers  and  useless  build¬ 
ings.  Thousands  of  lots  are  lying  A'aeant. 

The  great  Muscle  Shoals  nitrate  plants 
are  idle,  slowly  but  surely  deteriorating. 
Further,  the  machinery  is  becoming  obso¬ 
lete.  as  processes  have  been  improved  and 
cheapened.  The  great  power  plant  has 
sale  for  less  than  one-eighth  of  its  po¬ 
tential  production,  and  there  is  little  like¬ 
lihood  that  our  generation  Avill  see  much 
industrial  development  there.  We  soon 
decided  to  forfeit  any  supposed  equity  we 
had  inherited.  I  should  be  umvilling  to 
take  any  of  these  lots  as  a  gift,  fully  paid, 
as  the  taxes  Avould  make  them  liabilities 
instead  of  assets.  av.  ii.  mattheavs. 

Ohio. 

While  this  confirms  Avhat  we  have  re¬ 
peatedly  said,  it  is  more  definite  and  con¬ 
clusive  than  any  previous  information  Ave 
have  been  able  to  publish  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Matthews  gives  us  permission  to  use 
his  name  and  Ave  extend  to  him  the 
thanks  of  Publisher’s  Desk  for  his  help¬ 
ful  information,  and  commendable  spirit. 


A  trade  paper  announces  that  Curran, 
Robertson  Co.,  178  Chambers  St..  Xew 
York,  has  suspended  business  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  liquidation.  The  concern  has 
been  in  business  some  20  years.  Some 
time  ago  land-selling  concerns  Avere  or¬ 
ganized  to  handle  products  from  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Isle  of  Pines.  When  the 
land-selling  business  stopped  the  citrus 
fruits  and  pineapples  increased  and  the 
properties  paid  big  dividends,  some  as 
high  as  50  per  cent.  Mr.  Curran  Avas 
interested  in  marketing  the  products  of 
these  groves  and  handled  the  output  of 
Mammoth  Groves,  Inc-.,  at  Lake  Wales, 
Fla.  The  overproduction  and  deprecia¬ 
tion.  together  with  hurricanes  and  storms, 
caused  a  loss  over  the  last  few  years  of 
$150,000.  Loav  prices  and  bad  credits 
completed  the  wreck.  Mr.  Curran  is  tak¬ 
ing  charge  of  the  liquidation  in  an  effort 
to  clean  everything  up,  and  hopes  to  pay 
all  the  debts. 

I  paid  $6.20  cash  to  B.  F.  Clover, 
Reading,  Pa.,  the  agent  for  the  Interna 
tional  LaAvn  Equipment  Co..  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  The  equipment  never  came. 
Would  you  look  the  matter  up  for  me? 

New  York.  A.  1).  R. 

We  are  advised  that  B.  F.  Clover  has 
a  number  of  similar  complaints  against 
him.  He  has  never  been  authorized  to 
take  orders  for  the  International  LaAvn 
Mower.  We  are  advised  that  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  authorities  are  endeavoring  to  lo¬ 
cate  him. 


Recently  I  bought  a  home  and  about 
two  acres  of  land  from  a  reliable  person. 
I  was  given  a  quit  claim  deed  for  same. 
Will  you  kindly  explain  the  difference  be- 
tAveen  a  quit  claim  deed  and  a  Avarranty 
deed?  N.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

In  a  warranty  deed  the  seller  guaran¬ 
tees  that  the  title  is  good.  If  any  defects 
in  title  appears  later  you  could  recover 
from  the  seller,  provided  he  or  she  is  re¬ 
sponsible.  In  a  quit  claim  deed  you  sim¬ 
ply  acquire  the  rights  that  the  seller  has 
in  the  property,  and  if  previous  heirs 
claim  title  to  all  or  any  part  of  it,  you 
would  be  obliged  to  defend  and  settle  with 
them  if  they  succeeded  in  establishing 
their  claim  in  the  courts. 

I  haA-e  received  my  check  from  the 
Eastern  States  Hay  &  Produce  Co.,  and 
surely  appreciate  your  service  to  me.  I 
am  enclosing  a  feAV  subscriptions  to  your 
worthy  and  helpful  paper  which  avc  have 
enjoyed  for  the  past  20  years,  and  wish 
vou  continued  success  for  years  to  come. 

MRS.  J.  c.  II. 

We  are  especially  gratified  Avith  this 
settlement.  The  account  was  contracted 
in  June.  It  came  to  us  in  October  and 
the  settlement  Avas  made  in  Xoveinber. 
The  creditor  is  a  woman  who  recently 
lost  her  husband,  and  Avho  is  now  bravely 
carrying  on  the  farm  and  preserving  the 
home.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  help  in  any 
just  cause.  In  a  case  like  this  it  is  a  rare 
privilege. 


Those  Mythical  Foreign 
Estates 

What  do  you  know  of  an  undivided  es¬ 
tate  in  England,  known  as  the  “Jennings 
Estate”?  Is  there  anything  to  it  or  is 
it  a  myth?  Would  you  advise  advancing 
a  fee  to  have  it  settled  ?  R.  J.  l. 

Tennessee. 

Some  time  ago  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  issued  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  which  Ave  printed  tAvo  years  ago : 

A  letter  from  Albert  Halstead.  Ameri¬ 
can  Consul  General  at  London.  AA-as  made 
public,  showing  that  318  credulous  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  sent  large  sums  to  London  in 
1928  in  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  an  estate  that  either  Avas  non¬ 
existent  or  so  small  that  the  expenses  to 
get  possession  of  it  would  be  greater  than 
the  estate. 

Up  to  the  end  of  October,  1929,  no  less 
than  274  persons,  victims  of  the  same 
British  fraud,  had  written  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Consulate  General  asking  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  these  mythical  estates,  stat¬ 
ing  they  had  paid  British  agents  to  look 
up  a  claim  the  London  agents  had  made 
them  imagine  belonged  to  them. 

The  very  names  of  the  imaginary  es¬ 
tates  ordinarily  would  stamp  them  as 
frauds.  The  so-called  “Sir  Francis  Drake 
estate,”  for  instance,  which  does  not  exist, 
has  reaped  a  rich  harvest  for  the  adven¬ 
turesome  frauds.  Others  are  the  “Blake 
millions.’’  the  “Jennens  estate,”  the 
•“Townley  estate"’  and  the  “estate  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle.” 

The  British  agents  Avork  oil  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  many  Americans  that  they  are 
descended  from  ancient  families  of  Britain 
bearing  their  names.  The  British  courts, 
in  the  normal  course  of  settling  some 
legitimate  estates,  will  advertise  for  heirs. 
These  advertisements  Avill  be  carefully 
filed  away  by  the  perpetrators  of  the 
fraud  for  future  reference. 

A  feAV  months  after  the  legitimate  case 
had  been  settled  they  av i  1 1  send  copies  of 
the  advertisement  to  persons  of  the  same 
name  in  the  United  States,  describing 
some  artificial  estate  that  is  supposed  to 
be  “in  chancery”  or  the  “Bank  of 
England.”  The  extent  to  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  take  the  bait  Avas  described  as  amaz¬ 
ing.  and  in  some  instances  pitiful,  of  the 
sacrifice  ajt  Avhich  the  “fees"  are  paid. 

As  regards  cases  in  chancery,  Consul 
General  Halstead  said  there  was  not  an 
estate  left  in  that  ancient  British  institu¬ 
tion  large  enough  to  pay  the  expense,  of 
getting  it  out.  The  difficulties  of  getting 
estates  out  of  chancery  led  Dickens  to 
Avrite  one  of  his  most  gripping  books, 
“Bleak  House,”  around  it.  And  the  Bank 
of  England,  it  was  added,  is  not  a  de¬ 
pository  for  unclaimed  property. 

The  Consulate  General  advised  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  disregard  notices  about  European 
estate  unless  they  come  from  responsible 
sources.  If.  in  such  circumstances,  they 
believed  they  Avere  entitled  to  share  in 
a  division  the  proper  course  would  be  to 
obtain  the  services  of  a  well-established 
American  laAvyer  in  Europe  or  retain 
some  reputable  European  solicitor  to  han¬ 
dle  their  claim. 


Apple  Paste 

For  this  Greening  apples  are  preferred, 
but  any  Avell-flavored  sort  may  be  used. 
Prepare  as  for  sauce ;  cook  thoroughly, 
being  careful  not  to  scorch.  Strain 
through  a  sieve ;  measure,  and  to  each 
cup  of  apple  sauce  allow  about  three- 
fourths  cup  of  sugar.  Return  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  the  fire,  and  boil  doAvn  until  very 
thick ;  do  not  let  it  scorch.  Then  spread 
on  a  platter  or  enameled  plate,  and  dry 
on  shelf  over  range,  in  a  warming  OA-en, 
or  over  a  radiator,  until  firm  enough  to 
cut  in  slices.  This  recipe  does  not  call 
for  nuts,  but  if  desired  chopped  walnuts 
may  be  stirred  in  the  thick  paste,  before 
it  is  spread  out  to  dry. 
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Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

A  WS 

Lowest  priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  AVrite 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordsou 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Impiemenls.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


V 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa 


EDWARDS 

METAL  SHINGLES 
AND  ROOFING 

LOOK  BETTER 
LAST  LONGER 
COST  LESS 

Fire,  wind  and 
lightning  proof. 
Rust- resisting  cop¬ 
per  bearing  steel.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  roof  measurements.  Get  our  prices 
and  samples.  We  pay  the  freight.  Write 
for  Catalog  No.  173. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO, 
123-173  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  Q. 


STORM-PROOF 

Thb  Economy  Silos  are  built  to  last. 
Patented  Storm-Proof  Anchor  equipment 
is  supplied  with  each  silo.  Prevents  tilt¬ 
ing — twisting — collapsing.  Storm-proof 
and  permanent. 

Equipped  with  either  the  continuous 
small  Self-Adjusting  Doors,  or  Swinging 
Hinge  Doors. 

Economy  Silos  are  made  of  be-t 
grade  Oregon  Fir  or  Long  Leaf  Yel¬ 
low  Pine. 

Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tile  and  Ce¬ 
ment  Stave.  Send  for  free  oataloys. 

The  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  Q  Frederick,  Md. 


Horse-High  Hull-Strong 

- - PIC  "TIGHT  FENCE  " 

34  CENTS  A  ROD 


Horse-High.  Chickeu-Tight— 23  ets.  a  rod 
Hog- High,  Pig-Tight  Fence— 14  cts.  a  rod 
Fence  for  every  purpose  direct  to  you 
at  manufacturer’s  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

Our  Encyclopedia  of  Fence  is  free. 
A  good  time  to  economize. Send  for  it  today ! 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box230Muncie,  lnd. 


Lifetime  Guarantee 


All  Sizes  and  Styles 

300,000  In  World-Wide  Use 


The  WITTE  (Magneto  Equipped)  provides  cheapest 
reliable  power  for  farm  and  ranch.  Does  more 
work  in  less  time  at  less  cost.  Put  one  to  work— 
will  pay  for  itself.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

4891  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


ups.  VVe  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  doth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 


postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


SAVE!  big 

EARLY  DISCOUNTS 
plus  LOWEST  COST 


in  20  YEARS 


Tile  Stave 
Triple  Wall 
Wood  Stave 
Tapestry  Tile 
Glazed  Tile 
Concrete  Stave 
Economy  Sectional 
Crainelox  Coverings 


Don’t  delay— Present  big  winter  discounts  from  rock 
bottom  prices  cannot  be  maintained.  Prices  at  these 
discounts  are  guaranteed  against  decline  throughout 
this  season.  Buy  your  1932  silo  now.  Delivery  when 
you  want  it.  Why  wait  and  pay  more  later  on.  First 
payment  any  time  up  to  next  fall.  Send  now  for  our 
catalogue  comparing  all  popular  types  of  silos. 
Also,  comparison  of  prices — present  and  next  springs. 
Write  today. 


C  R  A I  N  E,  inc. 

Norwich,  N, 


31  Adams  St 


Y. 


Inexpensive  Pressed  Meat 

If  yoVir  family  is  at  all  fond  of  pressed 
meat,  or  if  they  like  chicken,  do  try  this 
economical  concoction  of  cheap  meat: 

Get  a  fresh  ham  butt  or  other  fresh 
pork,  any  cheap  cut  will  do,  and  another 
piece  of  beef,  also  cheap.  Any  lean  piece 
is  all  right.  Get  about  half  as  much  by 
weight  of  the  beef  as  you  have  of  the 
pork.  Cook  both  together,  adding  a  stadk 
of  celery,  an  onion,  a  carrot,  green  pepper 
or  any  other  seasoning  you  care  for  and 
of  course  pepper  and  salt.  Cook  slowly 
in  plenty  of  water  until  the  meat  leaves 
the  bones.  Take  from  the  broth,  chop  not 
too  fine,  not  too  coarse,  but  just  right, 
press  it  into  a  mold,  add  enough  liquor  to 
moisten,  place  a  plate  on  top  so  as  to 
press  the  meat  and  let  cool.  It  is  fine 
sliced  in  dainty  slices,  nice  enough  for  a 
company  supper. 

If  you  wish  to  turn  this  into  a  first- 
class  imitation  of  fried  chicken,  take  a 
large  tablespoon,  cut  out  a  “gob'’  of  the 
cold  pressed  meat.  Shape  it  to  resemble 
a  drumstick,  stick  in  a  piece  of  uncooked 
macaroni  to  look  like  the  leg  bone,  dip  it 
in  flour,  or  roll  in  beaten  egg  and  then  in 
fine  cracker  crumbs.  Fry  slowly  until 
brown  and  crispy,  using  any  good  fat.  Ar¬ 
range  the  “chicken  legs”  on  a  platter  and 
keep  still.  Your  family  will  wonder 
where  you  got  so  many  chicken  legs  at 
one  time. 

The  liquor  from  the  meat,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  more  vegetables,  makes  excellent 
soup,  better  than  plain  beef  soup,  we 
think.  As  an  example  how  fag  meat 
money  may  be  made  to  stretch  when 
spent  for  this  pressed  meat,  recently  I 
kept  track  of  the  cost  of  material  and 
the  number  of  meals  it  made.  We  are  a 
small  family,  only  three,  but  all  are 
“square  feeders.”  I  bought  40  cents 
worth  of  the  meat  and  from  it  had  plain 
pressed  meat  for  three  dinners,  another 
dinner  it  was  camouflaged  as  chicken, 
and  in  addition  had  soup  twice.  I  feel 
sure  no  one  could  complain  of  its  being 
extravagant,  and  best  of  all  it  was  very 

nice.  CORA  RANSLEY. 


Russian  Borsch 

One  small  onion,  two  tablespoons  of 
butter,  two  quarts  of  meat  stock,  two 
cups  of  minced  beets  (raw),  one  cup 
minced  carrots  (raw),  one-half  cup 
minced  celery,  two  cups  cut  cabbage,  two 
potatoes  minced,  one  cup  canned  toma¬ 
toes,  one  tablespoon  of  vinegar,  salt  and 
pepper,  one-half  cup  sour  cream.  Mince 
the  onion  and  fry  in  butter  until  light 
brown.  Add  to  the  meat  and  vegetables, 
simmer  two  hours.  Season  with  the 
vinegar,  salt  and  pepper.  Serve  and  add 
to  each  helping  one  tablespoon  of  the 
sour  cream. 

Cold  Borsch. — Three  egg  yolks,  one 
quart  of  buttermilk,  salt,  paprika  and 
lemon  juice,  two  cucumbers,  four  cooked 
beets,  two  hard-boiled  eggs.  Cook  the 
egg  yolks  and  buttermilk  in  double  boiler, 
stirring  until  it  thickens.  Cool,  season 
with  salt,  paprika  and  lemon  juice,  then 
add  the  cucumbers  and  beets  and  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  all  sliced.  mrs.  l.  g.  c. 


LAND  OPENINGS  ISs 

Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all 
purposes,  size  and  price  to  suit.  Write  for 
FR15E  BOOK  and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY,  Dept.  130,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  115  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


If  11 11 A  If  PI  I  MQ  First  film  developed  six  prints  &  Photo 
nUUHIX  riLIIIO  Calendar  from  any  negative  30  cents. 

Young  Photo  Service, 48  lterthu  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA,  CUNFv  JND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  sale 

JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jit.  Cobleskill,  New  York 


FOR  SALE 


Alfalfa  hay.  Car  lots.  u.  R.  HALL 
Sc  SON,  R  2,  CAMILLl’S,  NEW  YORK 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kale  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  We 
charge  for  name  and  address  or  box  number 
(live  words). 

Copy  Tiast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  folloiving  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Fruit  farmer,  married,  no  children, 
no  cigarettes,  no  liquor;  chauffeur’s  license; 
full  particulars,  reference  and  wages  in  letter; 
year  round  position,  steady.  ADVERTISER 
8009,  Care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


ORCHARD  OR  GENERAL  farm  manager,  col¬ 
lege  trained,  long  experienced,  married,  so¬ 
licits  investigation.  ADVERTISER  11082,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Experienced  herdsman, 
single,  dry-hand  milker,  temperate,  no  bad 
habits,  honest  and  dependable.  WALLEY  R. 
ELLSWORTH,  It.  D.  3,  Factoryville,  Pa. 


SINGLE  POULTRYMAN,  desires  position;  15 
years’  experience;  willing,  industrious  and 
sober:  references.  ADVERTISER  2085,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY'  FARM  on  shares  with  privilege  of 
working  for  room  and  board;  single  American, 
age  37;  prefer  Long  Island.  P.  O.  BOX  11, 
Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  desires  position; 

would  consider  fifty-fifty  proposition.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3005,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  OPEN  for  engagement;  middle-aged 
man  would  accept  position  not  later  than  May 
1;  thoroughly  understand  all  branches  of  the 
beef  cattle  and  sheep  business,  as  well  as  care 
and  upkeep  of  farm:  constructive  ability;  can 
build  up  fine  business:  life-time  experience; 
highest  references:  write  for  personal  interview. 
ADVERTISER  3002,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  YVORK  on  half  shares,  dairy  or 
truck  farm;  understand  stock  raising;  15 
years’  experience:  temperate.  ADVERTISER 
3000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wants  farm  work,  good  milker. 
B.  DOHERTY',  1073  Avenue  C,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  modern  plant  where  ability  and  strict 
attention  to  business  is  appreciated.  A.  YV. 
BELL,  Camillus.  N.  Y'. 


AMERICAN.  28.  EXPERIENCED  poultryman, 
capable  of  taking  charge,  competent  and  de¬ 
pendable.  handy  with  tools:  excellent  character, 
reasonable  wages.  ADVERTISER  3011,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  farm  position;  good  milk¬ 
er,  teamster,  auto  and  tractor  driver.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3008.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  caretaker  of  dogs  on 
private  estate  by  capable,  middle-aged  wom¬ 
an;  best  of  references.  BOX  214,  Mays  Land¬ 
ing,  N.  J. 


POULTRY’MAN.  AGE  45.  married,  with  20 
years  of  practical  experience  and  complete 
course,  wishes  position,  or  will  operate  a  plant 
if  large  enough  on  rental  or  share  basis.  GUS¬ 
TAV  WOLFRAM.  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE  (white),  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  battery  brooder  farm.  ADY'ERTISER 
3015,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  business  and 
poultry  course,  integrity  of  character,  initia¬ 
tive;  foreman  or  manager.  ADVERTISER  3014, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  married  man  as 
dairyman  or  barnman:  understand  test  feeding, 
dry-hand  milker,  good  butter-maker.  L.  MEKTE, 
Staatsburgh,  N.  Y. 


YIAN,  CARPENTER.  57.  wants  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm  or  estate,  do  anything  and  every¬ 
thing;  build,  repair,  paint,  concrete:  $35  per 
month,  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  3013, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  EXPERIENCED,  especially  in 
incubation,  rearing  young  stock  and  produc¬ 
tion,  desires  a  job,  if  possible,  on  farm,  where 
owner  is  experienced  and  actually  in  charge; 
$00  per  month  and  board.  ADY'ERTISER  3012, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  herdsman,  married,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  all  branches  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ing  and  herd  management  including  rearing  of 
young  stock,  production  certified  milk,  efficient 
handling  of  men;  seven  years  as  manager  of 
200-cow  proposition;  references.  ADVERTISER 
3010,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


CREAMERY — Young  married  man  wants  posi¬ 
tion  in  creamery;  10  years’  experience  in  cer¬ 
tified  and  grade  A  plants;  butter,  cheese,  ice 
cream  making  a  specialty:  one  in  family  0 
years  old,  Scotch,  Presbyterian:  wife  first-class 
creamery  worker,  experienced  in  housework,  and 
all  dairy  products:  distance  no  object,  no  bad 
habits,  do  not  smoke  nor  drink:  experienced  in 
all  repair  work  around  creamery  plants;  refer¬ 
ence.  JAS.  DENHOLM,  113  East  10th  Street, 
Erie,  Pa. 


SINGLE  MAN.  as  a  herdsman,  life  experienced 
in  all  animal  dairy  husbandry,  showing,  feed¬ 
ing,  fitting,  calf-raising,  test  milker,  barn-man, 
or  dairyman  jobs  also  preferred.  FRANK 
GRESLAK,  Chicopee,  Mass. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  secure  position  for  coming 
Spring.  Summer,  on  small  private  estate:  New 
Y'ork.  Connecticut;  gardener,  general  useful, 
handy  with  tools;  work  by  hour,  day,  monthly; 
can  room,  board  self  outside  if  desired;  best 
character,  excellent  reference:  single.  Irish.  8 
years  one  position.  ADVERTISER  3017,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY.  GERMAN,  55,  good  cook,  very  clean, 
wants  housekeeper’s  position.  MRS.  IIOR- 
WARD,  219  E.  87th  St.,  New  York. 


POSITION  WANTED — American,  married,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  farming,  capable 
of  taking  full  charge  of  farm  or  farm  estate; 
references,  ability  and  character.  ADY'ERTIS¬ 
ER  3018,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  YY’ANTED  by  February  1;  man,  mar¬ 
ried,  wishes  work  on  estate  or  farm;  good 
tractor  man  and  teamster:  understands  all  kind 
of  farm  machinery,  also  hold  New  Y'ork  State 
chauffeur’s  license.  BERNARD  KLAASSEN, 
245  Scudder  Ave.,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  TRACTOR  man,  chauffeur, 
teamster,  all-around  general  farm  and  estate 
worker,  and  minor  repair  man;  23,  desires  per¬ 
manent  position:  references.  ROOM  1308,  32 
Broadway,  New  York. 


YY'ANTED — Middle-aged  couple.  Protestant,  to 
help  on  farm:  good  home,  small  wages.  YVrite 
M.  J.  BAUMANN,  0285  00  Drive,  Maspeth,  L. 
I  ,  N.  Y. 


YVANTED — Single,  experienced  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  no  dairy;  must  be  steady, 
clean  habits;  state  age  and  wages.  BOX  12, 
Linlittigo,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y'. 


YY'ANTED — Y'oung  man  for  small  retail  route. 

light  milking;  will  pay  thirty  dollars  and 
board  this  YY'inter.  ADVERTISER  3021,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


YVANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework  on  farm:  must  be  healthy  and  re¬ 
liable:  wages  $0  a  week.  ADVERTISER  3024, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y'OUNG  SINGLE  man  (30)  wishes  job;  refined, 
good  education  (2  years  college),  scientifically 
inclined;  knowledge  architectural  construction, 
drafting,  stenography,  Spanish,  farm  experience; 
will  consider  anything  including  selling.  AD¬ 
Y'ERTISER  3020,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  YY'ANTED  by  single  middle-aged  man 
(50)  ;  desire  position  with  middle-aged  couple 
on  small  place:  farm  bred,  honest,  temperate, 
dependable:  satisfied  with  small  wages  in  good 
home.  ADY'ERTISER  3023,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HEALTHY  AMERICAN,  middle-aged  couple, 
man  thoroughly  experienced  farmer,  stockman, 
poultry;  wife  excellent  cook,  housekeeper:  no 
children:  desire  position  of  responsibility: 

boarding  house  considered;  excellent  references. 
ADY'ERTISER  3028,  care  Rural  New-YOrker. 


COUPLE  YVOULD  like  position  as  cook  and 
butler,  or  caretakers,  of  gentleman’s  estate; 
use  no  liquor;  do  not  drive  car;  middle-aged, 
American -English  descent ;  experienced,  used  to 
lawns  and  flowers.  ADVERTISER  3029,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


POULTRYMAN,  AGRICULTURAL  graduate,  20, 
desires  position;  thoroughlv  experienced 
brooding,  rearing,  etc.  ADVERTISER  3031, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YVORKING  FARM  manager  or  herdsman,  Da¬ 
nish,  married,  desires  position  on  high-class 
dairy  farm,  Guernsey  or  Jersey  preferred;  pres¬ 
ent  position  11 14  years;  can  furnish  best  ref¬ 
erences:  life  experience;  A.  R.  work  a  specialty. 
P.  CHRISTIANSEN,  Manager  Averill  Guernsey 
Farms,  Inc.,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  RENT — Eastern  Pennsylvania  poultry  farm, 
fifteen  hundred  laying  and  four  thousand 
brooding  capacity;  low  rent.  YVM.  SEIDEL, 

YVashingtonville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Five  and  one-half  acres  bordering 
river;  six-room  house,  fireplace,  electricity, 
telephone,  garage;  more  land  if  desired;  suit¬ 
able  any  kind  of  farming.  Address  BOX  ONE 
FIFTY-EIGHT,  Guilford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  or  Rent — Medford  (near  Patchogue), 
2%  -acre  farm,  cleared,  five-room  bungalow; 
running  water,  electricity,  furnace  heat;  main 
road;  $5,500;  rental  $30.  47  MEADOYVBROOK 

ROAD,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


YY'ILL  EXCHANGE  fruit  farm,  boarding  house, 
bath,  electric,  furnace,  1,500  trees,  for  gas 
station  within  75  miles  of  New  Y'ork  City.  AD¬ 
Y'ERTISER  3004,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FARYI  YY'ANTED  to  rent,  suitable  poultry.  AD¬ 
Y'ERTISER  3003,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


YVANTED  BY  FIRST-CLASS  herdsman  and 
farmer  (Swiss),  with  own  help,  good  dairy 
and  grain  farm,  2-300  acres,  with  stock  and 
lools:  cash  or  shares  by  March  1,  option  to  buy. 
ADY'ERTISER  3001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DESIRABLE  PRODUCTIVE  FARMS,  20  acres 
or  more,  located  in  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land:  $500  up;  buyer  must  own  stock  and  tools; 
can  be  bought  on  long-term,  eas.v-payment  plan; 
tell  11s  your  requirements.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


STORE  BUSINESS  for  sale  at  price  of  stock 
and  fixtures,  about  $2,000;  selling  school  sup¬ 
plies,  text  books,  candy,  ice  cream,  groceries 
and  slioes;  no  charge  accounts,  no  deliveries, 
closed  Sundays;  annual  receipts  average  $15,000, 
with  gross  profit  of  35%,  expenses  $600.  AD¬ 
Y’ERTISER  2099,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Large  equipped  laying  house,  5 
equipped  brooder  houses  and  small  half  of 
farm  house.  DR.  BAUM,  Boyertown,  I’a. 


27-ACRE  FRUIT  farm  for  sale,  center  of  Adams 
County’s  fruit  belt:  paying  proposition,  good 
for  poultry,  equipped  with  ail  conveniences; 
terms  to  suit  purchaser.  O.  C.  RICE,  Bigler- 
ville,  Pa. 


YY'ANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  small 
farm  011  State  road.  South  Jersey  preferred, 
witli  gas  station  or  suitable  for  gas  station. 
ADY'ERTISER  3010,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE — Pleasant  modern  house,  plenty  of 
land  for  garden  and  chickens,  fine  lawns  and 
some  small  fruit  in  village  outside  of  Troy,  N. 
Y.;  fine  home  for  retired  family  that  want 
pleasant  surroundings  and  friendly  neighbors  at 
a  small  expense.  ADVERTISER  3007,  care 

Rural  New-Y'orker. 


RESPONSIBLE  PARTY  wishes  to  rent  with 
privilege  of  buying  small  equipped  and  stocked 
dairy  and  poultry  farm  in  or  near  village.  AD¬ 
Y’ERTISER  3000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YY'ANTED  TO  RENT — Boarding  house,  road- 
stand,  lunch  room  or  camp,  within  50  miles  of 
Paterson.  N.  J.:  Sussex  County  preferred.  BOX 
4,  Rochelle  Park,  N.  J. 


FARYI  FOR  SALE — 95  acres,  fine  large  8-room 
house  with  modern  improvements,  all  farm 
buildings  in  fine  condition;  suitable  for  Summer 
home,  truck  or  dairy  farm;  3  minutes’  walk  to 
State  road.  3  miles  from  Ylatawan  station.  In¬ 
quire  JOHN  S.  GAUB,  R.  D.  1,  Ylatawan,  N.  J. 


YY'ANTED.  YVITHIN  50  miles  New  Y’ork  or  in 
Connecticut,  small  house,  reasonable.  T. 
HAHN,  3400  Cannon  Place,  New  Y’ork  City. 


YY'ANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  about 
5  acres  with  house  on  highway  in  Long  Island, 
within  50  miles  of  New  York  City;  write  par¬ 
ticulars.  S.  LIEBEltYIAN,  147-25  97th  Ave., 
Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


YY'ANTED — 4  or  5  acres  with  house  in  Long  Is¬ 
land  on  highway,  reasonable,  within  40  miles 
of  Jamaica;  full  particulars  in  letter  only.  AD¬ 
Y'ERTISER  3019,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YVANTED — Stocked  poultry  farm  to  work  on 
shares,  experienced,  married,  best  references. 
ADY'ERTISER  3022,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YVANTED — Run-down  farm,  New  York.  Eastern 
Pennsylvania;  give  particulars,  full  cash  price, 
not  over  $000.  ADVERTISER  3020,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YVANTED — Small  farm  or  acreage  on  good  road 
near  railroad;  New  York  State;  please  give 
particulars.  ADY'ERTISER  3027,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade  or  rent,  poultry  farm,  147 
acres,  big  12-room  house,  electric,  water  in  the 
house,  ail  kind  good  buildings;  good  for  board¬ 
ers.  ADY’ERTISER  3025,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Ylost  modern  equipped  30-acre  poul¬ 
try  farm,  to  be  sacrificed;  write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  P.  LUTHER  RICE,  29  E.  3rd  St.,  Fred¬ 
erick,  YId. 


YVANTED — Farm  to  rent  or  option  buy.  cheap, 
suitable  poultry,  near  high  school,  preferably- 
commuting.  ADVERTISER  3030,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 


YVANTED — Boarders,  elderly  or  convalescence, 
high  location,  very  healthy:  Gentiles  only. 
N.  C.  SLINN,  Box  273,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Paisley  fine  wool  shawl,  eighteen- 
seventy  pattern,  in  perfect  condition;  red  cen¬ 
ter  and  light  border;  twenty-six  dollars;  also 
two  Prairie  State  incubators,  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  one  hundred  egg,  eight  dollars;  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  egg.  twelve  dollars.  JOCOY’S 
POULTRY  RANCH,  Towanda,  I’a. 


FOR  SALE — 3,600  Candee  incubator,  lias  given 
us  excellent  service  with  ben.  duck  and  tur¬ 
key  eggs:  price  low:  installing  larger  equipment. 
FAIR VIEYV  POULTRY  FARMS  A  HATCHERY, 
Theresa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fodder  cutter,  hand  power,  self- 
feeder.  revolving  knives.  FRANK  SILVERS, 
Newport,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE- — Cattle  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y'. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

HONEY' — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 
YY  ILLIAYI  II.  PAItSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 

•IN  .  J  . 

HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover.  00-lb.  can 
$4.50;  120  lbs.,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma- 
rietta,  N.  Y. 

YVIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de- 
livered  prices:  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  YVIXSON’S  HONEY.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

NEW  CROP  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10  lbs 

AT*oro-r  dTelV^,rw-\T  Pails,  $0,  here. 

ALBERI  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

i  ORE  1  ORK  sausage,  made  from  choice  grain- 
fed  bogs,  including  liams,  shoulders  and  loins 
absolutely  no  cereal  or  water  added,  just  pure 
pork  and  seasoning;  the  price  is  right,  quality 
considered;  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid  to  any 
place  in  New  York  State,  5  lbs.  for  one  dollar; 
send  check  or  money  order;  compare  it  witli 
sausage  made  from  trimmings;  made  under  sani¬ 
tary  conditions;  try  5  lbs.;  money  back  and  no 
arguments  if  not  pleased.  GEO.  DAYVSON  It 
2,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

TREE-RIPENED  Florida  oranges,  grapefruit  and 
tangerines— sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored:  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted.  $1.75  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.  YIRS.  C.  R.  THOYIAS,  BOX  10,  TI10110- 
tosassa,  Fla. 

BLACK  WALNUT,  shellbark  and  pecan  kernels, 

9o  cents  per  lb.,  P.  P. ;  walnuts  in  the  shell, 
Per  bu.  not  prepaid.  GLENDALE  POULTRY 
I*  ARYI,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

FINE  HONEY'.  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $4.90- 

buckwheat,  $3^70;  10-lb.  pail,  delivered  within 
third  zone,  $1.75.  buckwheat,  $1.60;  three  pails 
$4;  buckwheat,  $3.60;  attractive  prices  on  honey 
for  re-sale.  RAY  C.  YVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

HONEY',  DELICIOUS  clover,  5  lbs.,  90c-  10 
„  postpaid;  60  IDs..  $4.75  f.o.b.  YVIIEELER 

&  1URY  ERY.  Ionia,  N.  Yr. 

“DEPEYV’S  HONEY” — Best  clover,  120  lbs.,  $9- 
mixed,  $6.  LAVERN  DEPEYV,  Rt.  6,  Am 
burn,  N.  Y. 

COMB  HONEY,  Fall  flowers,  $3  case:  clover,  $4 

ease,  here:  packed  for  express  shipment,  21 
tbs.  net;  Fall  flower  extracted.  12-lb  can  $1  75 
delivered  third  zone.  I.  STRINGHAM,  Glen  Cove, 

LOIN  INCLUDED  pork  sausage,  four  pounds, 

one  dollar  postpaid.  A.  M.  YVEEKS,  It  D 
East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

^  ^  1  i  t  y ,  purity,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 

teed;  60  lbs.  clover,  $4.50;  buckwheat,  $3.00; 
mixed.  $3.00;  30  lbs.  clover,  $2.50.  F  w 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

PAI’ER-SHELL  PECANS,  full  and  sweet,  30 

ceiUs  a  pound;  10  lbs.,  $2.50,  prepaid.  MRS. 
G.  E.  MORTON,  Yalhalla,  N.  Car. 

VERYIONT  FINE  quality  extracted  clover 
honey,  o  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid.  0.  E.  DUNIIAY1, 
Bethel,  \  t. 

PEANUTS,  NEW  FIELD  stock,  mixed  Jumbos, 
Runners.  2o  lbs.,  $1.50;  50  lbs.,  $2.50;  100  lbs 
in'Vv  ch?,rjLes  collect:  hand  graded,  5  lbs.,  $1; 

?\;!'V.4J,7;pai<1:  sPe<-'ial  Prices  big  lots. 
MAPLE  GROY  E  FARMS,  Franklin,  Y’a. 

PEANUTS,  SHELLED  and  selected,  10  pounds, 
$1.  YY  .  YY  .  YY  ILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 

PURE  HONEY.  5  ibs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  buck¬ 

wheat,  o  lbs.,  7oc;  10  lbs.,  $1.40:  postpaid 
third  zone.  CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N*  Y. 

PURE  Y'ERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.65  gallon  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARYI  224 
East  Ave.,  Burlington,  Y’t. 

PURE  HOYIE-MADE  sausage.  4(4  lbs  fur  $1 

.  Postpaid:  fresh  hams,  shoulders  and  loins:  sat¬ 
isfaction  assured.  BURLEIGH  JONES  Ylere- 
dith.  N.  II. 

1931  YY  IIITE  CLOVER  comb  honey,  $3.50  per 

case  here.  A.  BORNING’S  APIARIES,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y'. 

HONEY  — Pure  clover,  60  lbs.,  $4.50;  25-lb. 

pails.  $_.i.),  here;  o-lb.  pail,  90c-  nrenaifl 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N  Y.  P  P 

MUSHROOMS,  3-LB.  BASKET,  buttons,  $1 
postpaid  4tb  zone;  hothouse  grown,  no  peelin" 
necessary,  recipes  with  each  basket;  we  pick 
and  ship  your  mushrooms  same  day  as  order  re¬ 
ceived  except  when  they  would  stand  over  Sun¬ 
day  in  P.  O.;  mushrooms  -are  best  when  fresh- 
PPrseason  is  October  to  Ylay.  J.  J.  STY’ER  & 
SON,  Concordville,  Pa. 

GOLDEN  HULLESS  popcorn,  best  ever  ten 
pounds  for  dollar,  delivered.  SKINNER  l’OUL- 
1RY  FARM,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

I REE-RIl’ENED,  FRESH-PICKED  smaller-size 
very  sweet  juice  oranges,  $3  per  bushel,  de¬ 
livered  prepaid  to  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Rhode  Island,  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
Southern  Ylassachusetts.  SUNNYSIDE  GROVES- 
Orlando,  Florida. 

DELICIOUSLY  SYY’EET,  large  size  Golden  tan¬ 

gerines,  Florida’s  aristocrat  fruit,  quarter  box 
(o  to  6  dozen)  $1.75  prepaid;  half  box  (12  to 
14  dozen)  $2.75.  SUNNYSIDE  GROVES.  Or¬ 
lando,  Florida. 

PURE  PIONEY,  5-lb.  pail,  liquid  or  granulated 
postpaid,  clover,  pail,  $1;  two  pails,  $1. 75- 
four  pails,  $3.25;  amber,  pail,  80  cts;  two,  $1  40- 
four,  $2.50;  buckwheat,  pail,  85  cts;  two’  $1  50- 
four,  $2.75;  write  for  prices  of  00-lb.  cans  and 
12  pails.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

(Ulllllllllllllillllllllllllllllil 

EDMONDS’  POULTRY  ii 
:  ACCOUNT  BOOK  :: 

"  If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens  <> 
n  there  will  he  Satisfaction  and  Profit  1  > 
11  in 1  knowingjust  howthe  account  stands  ” 
"  This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story.  0 
n  1  he  account  may  he  begun  at  any  time,  1  ’ 

1 1  and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time  '  > 

■  i  Simple  and  Practical.  .  1 

Price,  $2.00 

fFor  sale  by  !! 

!  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  " 

;;  333  Wes*  30th  St.,  New  York 
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HENDERSON'S 


SPECIAL  FREE  OFFER 


Brilliant  Mixture 
Poppies 


Address 


City. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 

You  may  send  me  your  1932  Catalogue 
and  2 5 -Cent  Rebate  Slip. 


1932  Seed  Catalogue  and 
25-Cent  Rebate  Slip 


MAIL  the  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  free  of  charge 
“Everything  for  the  Garden,”  Henderson’s  new  seed 
catalogue,  together  with  the  new  Henderson  25-cent  rebate 
slip. 


“Everything  for  the  Garden”  is  the  title  of  our  1932  cata¬ 
logue.  It  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  book  with  32  full  color 
plates  and  hundreds  of  illustrations  direct  from  actual  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  results  of  Henderson’s  seeds.  It  offers  many 
special  collections  of  vegetable  seeds  arranged  so  as  to  give  a 
continuous  supply  of  fresh,  crisp  vegetables  throughout  the 
summer,  and  collections  of  flower  seeds  especially  arranged 
for  harmony  of  color  and  continuity  of  bloom. 


It  is  a  complete  garden  book  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  lover  of  the  garden  beautiful  or  bountiful.  Clip  the 
coupon  now! 


The  Henderson  Rebate  Slip,  which 
will  be  sent  with  every  catalogue 
where  the  coupon  in  this  advertise¬ 
ment  is  sent  us,  will  be  accepted  by 
us  as  25  cents  cash  payment  on  any 
order  of  two  dollars  or  over.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  we  will  also  include  with  your 
order  from  our  catalogue  amounting 
to  two  dollars  or  over  our  Hender¬ 
son  Specialty  collection  of  six  packets 
of  Flower  seeds. 

These  six  packets  are  all  seeds  of 
our  own  introduction  and  are  among 
our  most  famous  specialties — Large 
Early  Flowering  Cosmos  (mixed), 
New  Giant  Zinnias  (mixed),  Giant 
Single  Flowering  Petunias  (mixed), 
Invincible  Asters,  Brilliant  Mixture 
Poppies  and  Giant  Waved  Spencer 
Sweet  Peas.  These,  like  all  Hender¬ 
son’s  Seeds,  are  tested  seeds. 

For  eighty -five  years  Hender¬ 
son’s  TESTED  SEEDS  have  been 
the  standard.  Year  after  year,  our 
constantly  improving  methods  have 
enabled  us  to  maintain  our  suprem¬ 
acy  among  American  seed  houses. 
The  initial  cost  of  your  seeds  is  the 
smallest  item  in  your  garden’s  ex¬ 
pense,  and  it  is  of  advantage  to  plant 
seeds  of  recognized  quality  from  a 
house  of  reputation  and  standing. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 
35  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York  City 


Large  Early  Flowering 
Cosmos 


New  Giant  Zinnias 


Giant  Single  Flowering 
Petunias 
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Thrashing 

Timer6  , 

Bu  T.  A.CKartu.llv.  i 


S  STOCK  iii  the  barn  can 
smell  the  greening  of  invisi¬ 
ble  pastures,  so  the  oldest 
farmer  realizes  the  approach 
of  “thrashing  time,”  the  cli¬ 
max  of  the  growing  season. 
In  spite  of  its  dry,  dirty 
drudgery,  in  spite  of  me¬ 
chanical  changes  and  im¬ 
provements,  this  final  act  in 
the  drama  of  growth  con¬ 
tinues  to  thrill  both  the  ac¬ 
tors  and  the  onlookers.  The 
occupants  of  the  most  luxuri- 
our  touring  car  will  bid  the 
moments  to  watch  the  roadside 
action,  unconsciously  impressed 
of  changing  the  earth's  ele- 
mankind. 

to  tales  of  earlier  days 
A  specimen  of 


driver  stop  a  few 
thrashing  outfit  in 
by  this  ancient,  rite 
ments  into  sustenance  for 

Many  of  us  have  listened 
when  grain  was  flailed  out  by  hand 
those  handmade,  raw-hide-wound  implements  was 
ibis  Summer  exhibited  in  a  local  bank's  window,  and 
aroused  some  curiosity  and  amusement  among  pass¬ 
ers-by.  Like  the  Hail,  those  quaint  frocks,  which,  a 
century  ago  were  the  farmer's  work-garment,  were 
doomed  by  the  advent  of  the  thrashing  machine 
whose  revolving  wheels  and  sliding  belts  necessi¬ 
tated  a  tighter  fitting  costume  for  operators.  Hence, 
we  now  have  the  snug,  blue  wamus  which,  with  the 
red  neckerchief  and  unshaven  cheek,  is  the  common 
token  of  thrashing  crews. 

In  the  average  neighborhood,  the  actual  work  of 
thrashing  has  been  modified  during  the  past  10  or 
lo  years,  largely  by  the  gasoline  engine  and  its  de¬ 
scendant,  the  tractor.  The  self-feeder  and  the  blow¬ 
er  have  also  become  quite  general,  but  none  of  these 
has  eliminated  the  bluff,  jovial  atmosphere  that  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  work  as  is  the  dust  and*chaff 
and  aspiring  barley  beards. 

The  horse-power  outfit  illustrated  here  may  arouse 
memories  in  older  readers.  It  is  drawn  from  a 
faded  photograph,  and  the  original  was  certainly  in 
operation  30  seasons  ago.  Its  horse-power  seems  to 
figure  exactly  12— about  half  that  of  the  small  pleas¬ 
ure  cars  which  now  scurry  over  the  landscape.  Such 
an  outfit  was  often  owned  by  a  family  or  a  group  of 
neighbors.  The  power  and  the  separator  could 
readily  be  moved  about  the  hill  roads  so  as  to  clean 
up  the  work  from  wheat-ripening  late  in  July  or  in 
August  to  the  buckwheat  crop  after  snowfall.  The 
present  trend,  it  is  said,  seems  to  be  back  toward 
smaller  separators,  easier  to  transport  and  covering 
neighborhood  circuits. 

The  earliest  thrashers  took  their  pay  in  grain,  and 
there  is  a  local  tale  about  a  pioneer  Dutch  operator 
of  whom  a  penurious  client  demanded  a  special  rate. 
After  some  argument  and  under  a  pledge  of  secrecy, 
he  was  persuaded  finally  to  take  one  bushel  out  of 
eight  instead  of  his  regular  l-in-10  toll.  Before  long, 
however,  the  elated  patron  broke  his  word  and 
bragged  of  being  so  favored.  When  the  conscience- 
stricken  thrasher  learned  this  he  was  quite  dis¬ 
mayed.  “Duyvil !”  said  he,  “He  promised  to 
keep  that  under  his 
hat !”  Of  his  frantic  at¬ 
tempts  to  square  him¬ 
self  with  his  regular 
clientele,  deponent  saith 
naught. 

Two  decades  ago 
down  in  our  old  neigh¬ 
borhood  the  average 
thrashing  outfit  w  a  s 
manned  by  a  genial,  pic¬ 
turesque  crew.  This  was 
composed  of  the  engi¬ 
neer,  a  dour  personage 
whose  job  gave  him  a 
swart  complexion  even 
if  he  was  by  nature  a 
blond,  a  feeder  whose 
dearest  possession 
seemed  to  be  a  pair  of 
leather  gauntlet  gloves, 
and  the  water-tank’s 
driver.  A  pair  of  horses 
who  lived  off  the  fat  of 
the  land  (at  least  dur¬ 
ing  the  season)  com¬ 
pleted  the  personnel,  the 
assembled  neighbors 
forming  the  balance  of 
necessary  workers. 

One  outfit,  owned  by 
father  and  son,  had  a 
chunky  team  of  grays 
that  were  the  apple  of 
the  old  gentleman's  eye, 
and  could  with  difficulty 
l>e  inserted  in  the  average 
pair  of  single  stalls.  For 


nearly  a  generation  these  worthies  (man  and  beast) 
followed  the  same  route  along  smiling  valley  and 
steep  “gulf”  roads,  in  mellow  sunshine  and  against 
a  raw,  level  wind  that  threatened  snow  and  the  sea¬ 
son’s  end.  The  crew  knew  the  genealogy,  history 
and  character  of  their  clientele;  who  were  the  best 
farmers  and  which  housewives  excelled  in  cuisine 
and  amiability.  Their  appearance  around  the  lamp- 
lighted  supper  table  furnished  a  compendium  of  the 
crops,  news  and  gossip  of  a  territory  not  so  familiar 
as  it  is  today,  when  the  motor  car  has  expanded 
our  parochial  frontiers. 

Shortly  before  the  World  War 
“set-up"  job  was  raised  from  .$5 
the  dismay  of  the  small  farmers  (including  the 
writer)  who  then  and  there  pronounced  a  valedic¬ 
tory  to  “the  good  old  days.”  At  that  time  most  of 
the  thrashing  was  done  inside  the  big  barns;  now 


the  charge  for  a 
to  $10,  greatly  to 


half 

days 


or  more  is  done  out  in 
a  portable  steam  engine 


the  fields.  In  the  old 
( which  ran  a  sawmill 
in  the  wood  lots  Winters)  usually  furnished  the 
power.  This  required  a  water  tank  as  part  of  the 
caravan.  Some  of  these  were  of  wooden  staves  and 
shaped  like  a  half-cylinder.  Often  at  dusk  we  have 
seen  such  an  outfit  on  the  plank  bridge,  pumping 
tomorrow’s  load  out  of  the  brook,  thereby,  perhaps, 
upsetting  the  curriculum  of  the  finny  school  matricu¬ 
lated  in  that  particular  pool.  The  separators  then 
had  carriers.  Now  they  have  swivelled  blowers. 
These  can  place  the  straw  so  accurately  as^to  save 
help  even  in  a  low,  narrow  mow,  and  they  have  made 
stacking  almost  a  forgotten  art.  With  automobiles, 
too,  the  crew  can  usually  sleep  at  home,  greatly  to 
the  salvation  of  the  good  wives’  sheets,  and  the 
requisite  fuel  nowadays  is  a  few  vessels  full  of 
gasoline,  instead  of  the  jag  of  thrashing  coal  whose 
surplus  (if  any  survived  the  last-minute  raids  of 
the  provident  engineer)  was  relished  by  the  family 
porkers. 

Along  in  August,  when  the  mulberries  and  plums 
and  Duchess  apples  are  ripe,  the  distant  whistle  of 
the  power  engine  announces  the  approach  of  the 


dusty  crew,  and  there  is  a  scurrying  about  to  make 
final  arrangements  and  to  insure  a  full  quota  of 
help.  Meanwhile  the  hands  and  wits  of  the  women¬ 
folks  are  busy.  Plenty  of  soap,  water,  shag-bark 
towels,  combs  and  brushes  are  placed  on  the  back 
stoop  or  somewhere  else  outside,  the  idea  being  thus 
to  classify  the  workers’  pre-prandial  toilettes  as  an 
exclusively  outdoors  function.  The  dining-room  table 
is  extended  to  its  limits  and  enough  chairs  com¬ 
mandeered  from  upstairs  and  down. 

In  preparing  a  meal,  the  cook  aims  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  requirements,  listed  in  the  order  of  their  im¬ 
portance,  viz :  Something  “filling”  and  something 
“tasty.”  Happy  is  the  fair  marksman  who  can  hit 
both  bull’s-eyes.  Her  fame  is  carried  along  the 
thrashers’  circuit,  literally  “over  the  hills  and  far 
awa’,”  and  if  she  also  manages  to  fire  a  third  barrel 
into  that  supplementary  target,  “something  cheap,” 
her  husband  will  certainly  value  her  beyond  any 
rubies  ever  mined. 

Wheat,  the  earliest  grain  to  ripen,  is  usually 
thrashed  out  of  the  lot,  unless  its  “brushy”  bulk  can 
be  stowed  under  cover  pro  tempore.  Oats  and  barley 
(our  valley's  main  small  grain  crop)  are  ready 
within  a  few  weeks,  while  the  buckwheat  (which 
was  still  in  bloom  when  the  first  whistle  assembled 
ihe  thrashers)  is  not  cut  until  October,  when  its 
purple  stubble  for  a  while  tints  the  fading  landscape. 
Thus  the  season  may  extend  from  dog  days  until 
Hallowe'en,  or  even  later  when  the  first  snow  flur¬ 
ries  whiten  the  driveway’s  ruts. 

The  ideal  farmer  would  have  his  tasks  and  time 
so  plotted  out  that  the  neighborhood  thrashings  just 
nicely  dovetail  into  the  schedule,  but  to  many  of  us 
they  seem  each  year  to  come  at  inopportune  mo¬ 
ments.  Nevertheless  they  are  not  unpleasant  inter¬ 
ludes  in  the  seasonal  round.  It  is  a  relief  to  un- 
shouider  the  home  tasks  for  a  day  or  two  with  a 
clear  conscience  and  to  work  (and  eat)  with  the 
neighbors.  One  can  always  learn  something  from 
the  management  and  methods  of  others,  and  it  is 
almost  a  vacation  to  shed  for  a  few  hours  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  a  landowner  and  become  as  care¬ 
free  as  a  hired  man. 

In  the  mow,  the  dust  and  noise  with  the  smell  of 
coal  smoke  used  to  remind  one  of  a  busy  train  shed 
in  a  city  station,  and  during  the  inevitable  lulls  a 
glimpse  through  a  gable  window  may  show  a  serene 
picture  of  the  distant  hill  pasture,  its  lights  and 
shade  framed  and  set  out  by  the  gloom  of  the  loft. 
Out  in  the  lot  are  chances  to  appraise  crops  in  those 
back  fields  which  are  not  visible  from  the  road.  As 
for  eating,  most  dyspeptics,  after  five  hours’  work 
outside  in  the  fresh  air,  will  find  their  stomachs 
fraternizing  with  pies  and  other  hearty  victuals  that 
have  hitherto  been  taboo. 

At  mealtime  and  in  the  relaxed  quarter-hour 
thereafter,  one  learns  of  news  all  along  the  thrash¬ 
ers’  current  route.  At  least  one  of  the  crew  can 
refute  or  verify  the  rumors  and  gossip  which  have 
penetrated  the  valley.  For  instance,  we  learn  that 
Alonzo  Peyton’s  new  oxen  are  blue,  instead  of  red,  as 
was  erroneously  reported.  The  State  Police  did 
round  up  those  grain  thieves  over  in  the  next  valley. 

In  fact,  they  followed 
a  literal  trail,  as  the 
culprits  had  neglected 
to  mend  their  bags. 
When  their  leader  set¬ 
tled  with  his  long-suf¬ 
fering  neighbors,  he  said 
that  he  then  realized  the 
truth  of  that  adage  in 
the  old  readers  about  “a 
stitch  in  time”  saving- 
ten — and  costs ! 

If  present,  Mert  Hic- 
kles  will  probably  tell 
how  his  uncle  once  used 
his  knowledge  of  hen- 
psychology  to  save  on 
his  thrashing  bill.  That 
mythical  sage  once 
sowed  his  late  potato 
ground  to  Rosen  rye 
(quoth  Merton)  and  had 
a  bumper  crop.  Knowing 
that  any  self-respecting 
hen  will  ignore  rye  if  it 
is  introduced  into  her 
scratch  feed,  Mert's 
uncle  stored  the  sheaves 
until  Winter,  when  at 
intervals  he  would  set 
up  a  series  of  realistic 
shocks  on  his  hennery 
floors.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  ostentatiously  to 
“shoo”  off  the  first  curi¬ 
ous  birds.  Whereupon 
they  naturally  waited 
until  his  back  was 
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grow  only  the  old-fashioned  kinds  would  be  well  ad¬ 
vised  to  acquire  a  fresh  stock  of  the  better  things, 
and  as  these  are  easily  raised  from  seed  and  bloom 
the  first  or  second  season  from  sowing  this  is  not  a 
costly  change. 

When  purchasing  seed  of  Delphiniums  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  only  the  very  finest  strains 
from  the  most  reliable  sources  are  used,  otherwise 
disappointment  will  ensue.  The  Hollyhock  and 
At  rexham  strains  are  especially  good  when  ob¬ 
tained  true. 

l'or  those  who  have  not  greenhouse  facilities  at 
command  it  is  advisable  to  sow  the  seed  in  May. 
Many  books  advise  the  English  practice  of  sowing 
perennials  in  June  or  July,  but  repeated  experiment 
has  taught  me  that  the  month  mentioned  is  to  be 
preferred,  for  the  young  plants  have  then  a  reason¬ 
able  time  in  which  to  become  established  before  the 
trying  heat  of  August'  is  Upon  them,  and  by  the  Fall 
they  have  made  strong  plants  well  prepared  to  with¬ 
stand  the  rigors  of  Winter.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  a  cold  frame  containing  a  few  inches  of 
sweet  friable  soil.  The  addition  of  humus  or  well- 
rotted  leaf  mold  and  some  sharp  sand  will  be  helpful 
where  the  soil  is  heavy  or  inclined  to  cake  on  the 
surface.  Rake  the  surface  fine  and  then  draw  out 
shallow  drills  five  or  six  inches  apart.  Carefully 
water  these  drills  an  hour  or  so  before  the  seed  is 
sown.  Sow  thinly  and  cover  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep.  Keep  the  sash  on  and  shade  until  ger¬ 
mination  takes  place.  Provision  must,  of  course, 
be  made  for  ventilation  at  this  time.  When  the 
seedlings  are  through  remove  the  sash  and  when  the 
second  pair  of  leaves  appears  transplant  to  the  open 
ground  allowing  a  foot  between  the  rows  and  six 
inches  between  the  plants.  The  following  Spring 
they  will  be  ready  for  transfering  to  their  perma¬ 
nent  positions. 

A\  here  a  greenhouse  is  available  seed  may  be  sown 
in  January  or  February  to  flower  the  same  year,  and 
the  quality  of  the  bloom  so  produced  is  really  amaz¬ 
ingly  fine,  while  this  practice  has  the  additional 


turned  and  then  surreptitiously  overturned  the 
shocks  and  cleaned  up  the  grain,  every  kernel  of 
which  had  the  relish  of  stolen  fruit. 

Besides  such  frivolous  matters,  one  learns  of  new 
methods  and  cash  crops  tried  out  by  the  crew's  pa¬ 
trons.  Red  cabbage,  lighted  henneries,  cannery  peas, 
certified  seed  potatoes  and  wayside  stands  are 
touched  upon,  together  with  a  shrewd  appraisal  of 
sundry  farms  and  the  personal  property  thereon 
which  might  startle  the  assessors.  There  are  also 
glimpses  of  industry  and  perseverance  upbuilding 
and  restoring  some  upland  farmstead  or  valley  tract 
upon  a  quiet  side  road :  there  are  gruff,  matter-of- 
fact  tales  of  mutual  co-operation  and  neighborhood 
charity  in  time  of  misfortune — incidents  when  the 
acts  of  men  temper  the  consequences  of  a  so-called 
“act  of  God.”  Past  thrashings  are  also  recalled, 
mainly  that  bright  morning  we  were  starting  on 
Macey's  wheat  when  one  of  the  men,  returning  from 
the  milk  station,  reported  President  Harding's  sud¬ 
den  death,  also  war  harvests  that  were  set  up  by  the 
manicured  but  willing  hands  of  volunteer  helpers 
from  the  village. 

Then  the  belt  starts  flapping  against  the  upright 
crowbar,  divers  teams  depart  for  the  lot.  and  the 
separator's  drone  again  dominates  the  bright  sun¬ 
shine  which  betrays  the  sullied  condition  of  aban¬ 
doned  towels  in  the  back  dooryard  where  the  broil¬ 
ers  are  discussing  the  windfalls.  From  the  time  the 
first  bundle  hits  the  scaffold,  it  seems  a  mere  in¬ 
terval  until  the  glittering  dinner-pails  of  passing 
school  children  prove  it  to  be  past  mid-afternoon, 
with  milking  time  in  sight.  When  the  engine  does 
slop,  our  ears  notice  the  silence,  as  the  doughboys 
are  said  to  have  missed  the  firing  on  Armistice  Day ; 
or,  if  a  touch  of  thrashing  fever  results,  an  imagin¬ 
ary  separator  will  run  on,  dimming  the  tinkle  of  the 
first  milk  in  the  pails  and  accompanying  us  on  into 
the  first  sleep  of  the  night.  Nevertheless,  next 
morning  the  season's  lure  will  return.  Even  a  pes¬ 
simist  would  be  uplifted  by  a  fresh,  sunny  land¬ 
scape  wherein  the  prevailing  hues  are  gold  and 
green.  The  level  spread 
of  the  virgin  stubble  is 
r  e  a  r  e  d  aloft  in  the 
stacks,  and  the  golden- 
rod  nodding  by  the  old 
stone  wall.  The  greens 
of  the  foliage  blend  or 
a  r  e  contrasted  with 
those  of  the  grass  and 
crops,  the  Alfalfa  and 
potatoes  alone  being 
similar  in  shade. 

If  t  h  r  a  s  h  i  n  g  days 
have  a  lure  for  the  lay¬ 
man.  there  must  be  a 
double  fascination 
which  enlists  the  crew 
year  after  year.  Some 
of  them  probably  like 
the  petty  change  of 
scene,  yearning  for  the 
Fall  circuit  as  the  Vi¬ 
kings  thrilled  when  blue 
water  finally  d  ante  d 
again  in  the  home  fjord, 
or  as  .  D  a  u  i  e  1  Boone 
panted  for  “more  elbow- 
room.”  Then  there  is 
the  man  with  a  natural 
mechanical  bent.  Some 
of  these  have  an  actual 
affection  for  greasy  ma¬ 
chinery,  gummed  with 
dust  and  thistledown.  In 
their  fond  eyes,  an  asthmatic  old  separator  retains 
the  polish  and  bloom  that  marked  her  debut,  fresh 
from  the  factory,  and  they  will  serve  and  follow  such 
a  friend  beyond  the  farthest  horizon,  deeming  a 
smear  of  black  oil  on  the  chops  coy  evidence  of  his 
affection,  and  much  more  soothing  than  any  shaving 
lotion  advertised  along  the  longest  State  highway. 

It  is  the  mechanic  who  leaps  indignantly  for  the 
power  when  some  foreign  substance  tears  the  vitals 
of  his  favorite.  That  grating  sound  pains  and  an¬ 
gers  him  as  if  it  were  a  case  for  the  S.  P.  C.  A. 
“Sorry,  boys."  drawled  one  such  devotee,  with  heavy 
sarcasm,  as  he  drew  out  a  branch  tossed  down  with 
Muller  Brothers’  scatterings.  “Sorry,  but  we  don’t 
have  a  buzzsaw  attachment !”  Then  he  shook  his 
head  darkly  and  unwrapped  his  dental  kit  for  re¬ 
setting  the  damaged  teeth  of  the  grimy  piece  of 
mechanism  which  had  served  the  neighborhood  for 
half  a  score  of  years.  Unshaven,  swart,  on  bended 
knees  scowling  anxiously  into  the  separator's  in¬ 
terior,  he  perhaps  typified  that  perennial  interest 
which,  in  varying  degrees,  thrashing  time  arouses 
in  us  all. 


The  January  Garden 

It  is  my  purpose  through  the  present  year,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  usual  notes  on  seasonable  work,  to  take 
each  month  one  popular  cut-flower  subject  and  deal 
fully  with  its  cultivation  in  the  garden.  While  it 
will  be  obvious  that  each  of  these  special  subjects 
cannot  be  topical  for  the  month  in  which  it  appears, 
yet  an  endeavor  will  be  made  to  be  as  seasonable  as 
possible,  and  those  interested  in  particular  flowers 
will  be  able  to  file  the  articles  relating  thereto.  It 
is  in  recognition  of  the  increasing  demand  for  this 
type  of  information  by  operators  of  roadside  stands 
as  well  as  by  home  gardeners  that  this  change  has 
been  made. 

And  so,  for  January.  T  have  elected  to  elaborate 
on  the  culture  of  Delphiniums.  Everyone  admires 
and  loves  these  stately  spires  of  blues  and  vioiets 
which  grace  our  Summer  gardens,  and  although  as 
cut  flowers  they  are  disposed  to  drop  rather  quickly 
yet  they  must  continue  to  be  grown  for  this  purpose, 
for  nothing  else  can  quite  take  their  place.  The 
modern  hybrid  Delphinium  is  a  tremendous  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  Delphinium  of  only  a  decade  ago.  So 
marked  is  this  improvement,  indeed,  that  those  who 


advantage  of  giving  abundance  of  bloom,  shown 
above,  between  times  when  the  first  flowers  of  the  old 
Delphiniums  are  cut  down  and  the  second  crop  ap¬ 
pears.  From  July  until  frost  Delphiniums  from  ihis 
sowing  will  produce  a  succession  of  bloom.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  pans  or  flats  according  to  the 
quantity,  the  soil  used  being  very  light  and  open, 
and  passed  through  a  sieve  having  a  half-inch  mesh. 
Water  well  before  the  seed  is  sown  and  then  cover 
lightly  with  soil  through  a  one-eighth  inch  sieve 
and  cover  the  receptacle  with  a  piece  of  glass  and  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  place  in  a  temperature  of  50  to 
55  degrees.  Delphinium  seed  is  rather  slow  germi¬ 
nating,  and  so  a  little  patience  is  required  at  this 
stage.  When  the  seedlings  are  up  keep  them  in  a 
light  position  in  a  house  having  a  night  temperature 
of  not  less  than  50  degrees,  and  transplant  them 
into  flats  when  large  enough  to  handle.  Do  not  use 
any  manure  in  the  soil  at  this  time,  and  allow  two 
inches  each  way  between  the  plants.  As  they  be¬ 
come  crowded  in  these  flats  they  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  4-in.  pots,  or  they  may  be  planted  out  in 
a  prepared  cold  frame  at  4  or  5  in.  apart.  When 
weather  permits  the  young  plants  may  be  again 
transplanted  into  the  open  and  at  this  time  we  find 
2  ft.  between  the  rows  and  18  in.  between  the  plants 
in  the  rows  a  sufficient  spacing  to  permit  of  easy 
cultivation  and  good  development  of  the  plants. 
Second-year  plants  will  require  3  ft.  by  2  ft.  The 
site  for  Delphinium  planting  should  be  open,  re¬ 
ceiving  full  benefit  of  the  sun  and  air.  The  soil 
should  be  well  drained,  for  this  subject  simply  ab¬ 
hors  “wet  feet,”  and  such  conditions  quickly  bring 
disease  and  disappointment.  Very  deep  spading  or 
plowing  should  be  the  rule,  and  no  fresh  manure 
should  be  applied.  Old  rotted  stuff  may  be  used 
safely,  but  the  best  plan  is  to  plant  the  Delphiniums 
on  ground  which  has  been  heavily  manured  for  a 
previous  crop.  The  presence  of  a  sufficiency  of 
lime  in  the  ground  is  important  and  this  should  be 
applied  in  the  form  of  ground  limestone  for  pref¬ 
erence.  Wood  ashes  are  also  excellent  for  applying 
to  land  upon  which  Delphiniums  are  to  be  planted. 
To  be  of  value  these  last  must,  of  course,  be  un¬ 
leached. 

Established  plantings  of  Delphiniums  should  have 
a  dressing  of  very  well-rotted  manure  and r some 
boneineal  lightly  forked  about  the  roots  da  the 
Spring.  If  the  right  kind  of  farmyard  manure  is 
not  available  pulverized  sheep  manure  may  be  sub¬ 


stituted.  Of  the  inorganic  fertilizers  superphosphate 
and  sulphate  of  potash  are  both  excellent  if  used 
with  discretion. 

Staking  must  be  attended  to  as  becomes  neces¬ 
sary,  and  where  disease  is  prevalent  spray  at  week 
ly  intervals  with  an  insecticide  to  control  the  mite 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  distortion  and  blackening 
of  the  flower  spikes.  After  the  first  crop  of  flowers 
is  cut  the  plants  should  be  cut  down  to  within 
about  six  inches  of  the  ground,  and  a  mulch  of  old 
rotted  manure  applied  to  encourage  the  production 
of  a  strong  secondary  growth  which  will  supply  wel¬ 
come  blooms  later  in  the  season.  During  the  Winter 
the  Delphiniums  should  be  protected  with  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  salt  hay  or  similar  material,  such  as  is  usually 
applied  to  hardy  perennials.  This  should  not  be  put 
on  until  after  the  ground  is  well  frozen. 

Seedsmen  s  catalogs  will  now  be  commencing  to  ar¬ 
rive  with  almost  every  mail,  and  to  the  garden- 
minded  they  form  most  interesting  reading.  Try 
out  some  of  the  novelties  offered  this  year,  but  try 
them  at  first  in  a  small  way.  Even  more  important, 
try  out  some  of  the  older  things  with  which  you  are 
unfamiliar,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  more  compre¬ 
hensive  catalogs  will  disclose  many  of  these.  In 
making  out  your  seed  order  make  fullest  use  of  the 
note-book  you  have  been  keeping  during  the  past 
year,  also  the  articles  which  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  The  R.  X.-Y.  and  other  magazines. 

In  the  open  garden  practically  nothing  can  be  done 
this  month  other  than  clearing  snow  from  the  paths 
and  shaking  the  evergreens  free  where  heavy  falls 
threaten  to  cause  breakages.  Cold  frames  should  be 
aired  on  every  favorable  occasion;  that  is  to  say,  so 
soon  as  the  frost  commences  to  melt  off  the  glass  in 
the  morning  a  crack  of  ventilation  should  be  given 
and  this  gradually  increased  as  the  day  warms  up 
Snow  should  not  be  brushed  off  the  frames,  for  this 
as  a  cox  ering  forms  a  warm  blanket  and  is  much 
preferable  to  heavy  frosts.  During  severe  weather 
when  no  snow  covers  the  frames  tliev  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  at  night  with  special  mats  made  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  or  some  such  simi¬ 
lar  covering. 

In  the  greenhouse 
preparations  will  be 
made  for  the  first  seed¬ 
sowing  towards  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  month. 
Of  flower  garden  sub¬ 
jects  Begonias,  Vincas 
and  Verbenas  can  be 
sown  at  this  time,  but 
the  majority  of  Summer 
garden  annuals  are  bet¬ 
ter  left  until  later. 
M  here  exhibition  vege¬ 
tables  are  required  the 
earliest  onions  and  cel¬ 
ery  may  be  sown  in  late 
January,  and  globe  arti¬ 
chokes  can  also  be  sown 
at  the  same  time.  In 
any  case  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  on  hand  a 
plentiful  supply  of  soil 
for  filling  seed  pans  and 
flats.  This  should  con¬ 
sist  of  loam,  leaf  mold 
(or  humus)  and  coarse 
sand  in  about  equal  pro¬ 
portions.  no  manure  of 
any  kind  being  used  in 
compost  intended  for 
seed  sowing.  The  whole 
should  be  passed 
through  a  sieve  having  a  half-inch  mesh. 

Make  sure  also  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  flats, 
pots  and  pans  are  at  hand  and  in  a  clean  condition 
prior  to  sowing  time. 

If  the  houses  have  not  yet  been  washed  down  de¬ 
lay  this  important  routine  task  no  longer.  Scrub  all 
paint  work  and  glass  with  strong  soapsuds  to  which 
have  been  added  a  little  kerosene,  swilling  down 
each  section  with  clean  water  from  the  hose  as  the 
work  proceeds.  Wash  the  gravel  on  the  plant 
benches  and  limewash  all  walls  and  masonry.  The 
pipes  should  be  painted  with  a  mixture  of  pure  lamp¬ 
black  mixed  with  boiled  linseed  oil  to  which  a  little 
drier  has  been  added.  Such  a  thorough  cleaning 
goes  far  towards  eliminating  disease  and  insect 
pests  from  the  greenhouse. 

Bulbs  such  as  Narcissus,  tulips  and  hyacinths 
force  readily  now  in  any  temperatures  from  50  to 
65  degrees,  although  Darwin  tulips  do  best  in  the 
lower  temperature  mentioned.  They  will  require 
ample  supplies  of  water,  and  should  be  given  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  light  greenhouse  or  even  in  a  sun  room  or 
window  garden.  Never  attempt  to  force  bulbs  until 
the  receptacles  are  really  well  filled  with  roots, 
otherwise  they  will  almost  certainly  fail  to  produce 
flowers.  With  the  exception  of  the  Narcissi,  bulbs 
are  of  no  value  after  forcing  but  the  exception  may 
be  kept  and  later  planted  out  in  a  suitable  site  in 
the  garden,  where  once  they  become  established  thev 
will  bloom  freely  for  many  years. 

In  dwelling-houses  centrally  heated  house  plants 
present  somewhat  of  a  problem  at  this  season,  for 
the  air  is  usually  much  too  dry  for  their  well-being. 
This  can  be  modified  to  some  extent  by  standing  the 
plants  over  trays  containing  moist  sand  or  pebbles. 
Watering  requires  detailed  attention  at  this  time. 

T.  H.  EVERETT,  N.  D.  II. 


“The  Call  of  the  Wild” 

Those  who  have  read  Jack  London’s  stories  of  the 
great  open  country,  the  forest  and  the  life  within, 
have  no  doubt  felt,  at  times,  the  urge  in  our  blood 
to  run  away  from  the  busy  cares  of  life  and  mingle 
with  and  understand  the  language  of  the  wild  life 
of  the  forest  and  fields.  It  is  surprising  how  quicklv 
many  of  the  wild  creatures  seem  to  lose  their  fear 
of  mankind  if  approached  and  treated  in  the  right 
way.  Often  when  deprived  of  their  natural  means 
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GRANGE  SILOS  still  lead  the  field  for  High  quality 
and  labor-saving  conveniences.  1113-  Prices  are  much 
lower.  Write  for  details. 

x  Then,  there's  the  new  THRIFT  SILO— a  revolution  in  quality 
construction  at  an  amazingly  low  price— -less  than  half  “sual  P”ces. 
Has  modern  convenienc-s.  too.  You  need  no  longer  be  told  that  you 
W  can’t  afford  a  silo.  Send  for  facts  and  startling  prices  today.  NOW. 
S  Again-the  new  and  widely  advertised  ALLMINIZ^'G  Process  is  now 
'optional  on  any  Grange  or  Thrift  silo,  at  small  additional  cost.  Makes  them 
very  attractive— an  asset  to  your  farm;  and  preserves,  takes  place  of  paintm0. 
Full  data  and  prices  ready  on  these  new  Grange  Leadership  offerings.  45  rite  today 


GRANGE  SILO  CO 


RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


OLMES’ 


E  E  D  S 


Your  Holmes’  Handbook  of  Seeds  is  now  ready.  Its  Free. 

This  useful  book  describes  all  tlie  best  strains  of  vegetable,  field 
and  flower  seeds  besides  being  a  source  of  valuable  gardening 
information. 

If  von  send  10c  we  will  forward  you  a  regular  35c  packet  of  the 
beautiful  New  Nasturtium,  Golden  Gleam,  a  wonderful,  double, 
sweet-scented  variety. 


Holmes  Seed  Co.,  Box  1 QO,  Canton,  Ohio 


Full  Line  ot  Plumbing. 
Heating.  Roofing  Sup- 
dies  and  Paints 

^Toilet  Outfit  -  .  $11.25 
^Laundry  Trays  $8.75 
Gas  Water  Heater  $4.45 

N|  STANLEY  f^V^O.  INC 

“HT  407  North  Broad  Street 
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L^.VbT.M.lddihTTtlin 

Plows  W  A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Seeds  n  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 

Cultivates  «  Fruit  Growers  and  Poultrymen. 
MowsHaA  EASY  TERMS  j 
and  LawnSN  Walk  or  Rid  e-High  C  learance  jj 
Free  Ca/alog-T) oes  Belt  Work! 
STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY  ' 
Minneapolis, Minn.  Philndelnhia.Pa.  NewYcrk.N.Y 

3260  Como  Ave.  2405  Chestnut  St.  144  Cedar  St. 

SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
wit h  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  4.-44  lbs.  per 
measured  bu.  of  the  higiiest.  quality.  You  should  by 
ill  means  trv  these  oats.  Get  our  exceptionally  low 
ices  Also  Bariev.  Soy  Beans.  Seed  Corn.  Alfalfa. 
Medium  Red.  Mammoth,  Alsike.  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy 
Seed  and  Binder  Twine.  IV rite  for  catalogue,  samples 
and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


A  special  advertising  offer 
to  enable  more  people  to 
learn  the  quality  of- Burpee 
Seeds.  For  only  10  cents  you 
may  have  your  choice  of 
any  three  of  the  following 
packets  (regular  10  cent 
size) : 

Giant  Mammoth  Zinnias, 
Mixed;  Tall  African  .Mari¬ 
gold,  Double  Mixed;  Ford- 
book  Favorite  Mixed  As¬ 
ters;  Burpee's  Large-Flow¬ 
ered  Double  Scaliiosa, 
Mixed;  Little  Gem  Alys- 
s u in  ;  Tall  Mixed  Snap¬ 
dragons;  Gorgeous  Dwarf 
Mixed  Nasturtiums;  Tall 
Double  Stock  Flowered 
Larkspur,  Mixed;  The  Bur¬ 
pee  Finest  Blend  Sweet 
Peas ;  Early  Single  Cosmos, 
Mixed. 

Any  three  of  these  packets 
for  only  10  cents  (regular 
price  SO  cents).  Write  us 
your  choice. 

Buirj>c0;s  ©airailers  Bs®Bt  FREE 

This  great  Garden  Guide  describes  all  best 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Many  illustrations. 
Planting  information.  It’s  free.  Write  for 
your  Book  today. 

W.  Atlce  Burpee  Co. 

251  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


STRAWBERRIES 

D  A  V  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
f  U  I  tells  how.  Describes  best 
*  A**  varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  VV.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

16  leading  varieties,  priced  to  suit  the  times.  Plants 
guarantee  to  be  100  %  satisfactory  to  you.  Boys  it  vnu 
pay  you  to  hive  our  free  catalogue. 

II.  1>.  UIC1IAKIISON  A  SONS  -  H  illarda,  Md. 


Scarlet  Topper  Tomato 

Head  what  growers  say  about,  this  exceedingly  promis¬ 
ing  new  variety  originated  by  Dr.  r.  J.  Hiitriiaia.  a 
pos*cird  will  bring  lull  information.  WILLAKR  K. 

KILLE,  Swedefcboro,  New  Jersey  . 


Michigan-Grown 

Origin  Verified  by  U.  S.  Gov’t. 

Bell  Brand  Quality,  Purity 
99%.  All  new  seed  of  high! 
germination.  Crop  short. 

Order  now  to  get  best  northern  ,, 
grown  dependable  seed  at  unusually  low  prices. 
Beware  of  inferior  seed  of  uncertain  origin  not 
adapted  to  your  soil  and  climate. 
roCE  Comnlac  °f  any  field  seeds  to  show 
■  nEEL  Ddlll|IIC»  quality  senton  request  with 
Isbell’sNowSeed  Annual.  Big  savings  on  highest 
duality  direct-from-grower  seeds.  Write  today. 
ISBELL  SEED  CO.,  Seed  Grower*  . 

1 62  Mechanic  St.  (13AI  Jackson,  Mich. 


—  f  na  I  will  send  you  postpaid  4  Clim b- 

Tflf  «J|.UU  ing  Roses  and  4  Flowering 
Kll  HR  ■  Shrubs,  ail  different  colors  and 

mv  bo-gain  price  list  of  1,000  good  things,  if  you  send 
ill's  S  1.00  cash  or  money  order.  Address  E  H.  BURSON, 

(  For  4  i  years  a  widely  Known  Nurseryman)  Clifton, N-Y. 

NORTHERN  GROWN  ALFALFA -SWEET  CLOVER 

L  iwe>t  prices  ever  quoted.  Freight  prepaid,  subject 
inspection.  Write  for  club  offer,  five  samples.  Agents 
wanted.  NORTH  DAKOTA  GRIMM  ALFALFA  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Fargo,  N.  D.  500  co-operating  growers. _ 

■ARDY  ALFALFA  SEED,  $5.00;  Orimm 
.  Alfalfa,  $8.00:  White  Sweet  Clover,  $0.00;  lied 
Clover  $7.50;  Alsike,  $7.50.  All  60  lb.  bushel.  Return 
seed  if  not  satisfied.  GEO.  BOWMAN,  Concordia,  Kansas. 


KBNKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

APiacticai, Proven  PowerCultivatorfor 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists. N urserymen.Fruit  Growers. 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

10G5  33rd  Av.SE.Minneapolis, Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


HOW  TO  KNOW 

Good  Seed 

This  aim  of  every  farmer  is  explained  in  Scott’s 
New  Seed  Guide,  a  72-page  book  of  facts  about 
field  seeds  and  the  crops  they  produce.  A  FREE 
COPY  will  be  sent  to  you  on  request  along  with 
quotations  on  Hed,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Timothy 
and  other  field  seeds. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  912  We  Pay  the  Freight  Marysville,  Ohio 

I  €  &$  Od  rdenand  Floral  On  id< 

A  Choice  new  varieties.old  favorites, 
all  about  growing  them.  Rare 
colors,  gaint  sizes.  Money-saving 
special  offers. 

Finest  flower  and  vegetable  seeds, 

/  plants,  bulbs;  including  famous  - 
0  Rochester  Asters.  Oldest  mail  seed 
’  house  and  foremost  Aster  specialist.  . 

WRITE  TODAY  tor  this  FREE  Book  ( 

JAMES  VICK,  18t  Pleasant  St., 

Roche ster,N.Y.“77:eF7ower  City ” 

CONDONS  GIANT  TAM  ATft 
EVERBEARING  M  Vlflim  A  V 

••QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.”  Big  Money  Maker.  Wrge,  solid 
w  fruit*  excellent  canner-  To  introduce  tx>  you  our 

,rU,tifo«hern  Grown  Live  Seeds '  >Planta,  wo 

will  mail  you.  12o  seeds  of  Condon  s  Giant 
Everbearing  Tomato  *1  |U  hAIL1 

and  om  Big  1932  Catalog® 

of  Seeds,  Plants,  ShrubB,  .  _ 

. 90  o’aet-  Book  tells  bow,  and  when  to 
plrjnT  Send  2c  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

PrV.es  l  ower  Than  Ever  Before 

CONUSQN  BROS-, SEEDSMEN 

P.ock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 

BOX  134  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


of  living  they  quickly  adopt  man  as  foster 
parent  and  trust  him  implicity. 

A  relative  of  mine  while  in  the  woods 
one  day  unexpectedly  came  upon  a  doe 
with  a  young  fawn  but  a  few  hours  old. 
The  mother,  unable  to  overcome  her  fear 
of  her  mortal  enemy,  man,  fled  into  the 
woods  for  a  short  distance  where  she 
could  still  watch  what  happened  to  her 
young.  The  fawn  attempted  to  follow  the 
mother  but  was  not  strong  enough  to 
\  move  but  slowly.  The  man  picked  the 
fawn  up  and  held  it  for  a  few  minutes 
talking  quietly  to  it.  Then  he  went 
quickly  away  to  a  point  where  lie  could 
watch  the  return  of  the  mother  and  the 
joy  of  finding  her  baby  unharmed.  As 
soon  as  satisfied  that  the  man  had  de¬ 
parted  the  doe  quickly  returned,  but  when 
i  within  a  short  distance  came  to  an  abrupt 
stop,  thrust  out  her  nose  and  sniffed  the 
;  air  about  her  baby,  then  the  fawn.  Then 
:  with  terror  in  her  eyes  and  panic  in  her 
movements  she  fled,  deserting  the  new¬ 
born  fawn.  The  man  waited  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  for  sometime  and  when  convinced 
that  the  doe  would  not  return,  and  that 
the  fawn  must  remain  there  to  perish 
alone  he  returned  to  it.  It  showed  no 
fear,  but  tried  to  follow  him  as  best  it 
could  on  its  wabbly  legs.  He  took  it  in 
his  arms  and  carried  it  home,  where  it 
was  reared  on  cow's  milk,  taking  its  food 
through  a  nipple  on  a  bottle  until  it 
learned  to  drink.  After  a  time  it  was 
allowed  the  run  of  the  place  and  grew 
rapidly.  A  hell  was  placed  on  a  strap 
about  bis  neck,  and  lie  would  often  go  to 
the  woods,  but  always  return  at  night. 
When  over  a  year  old  and  the  open  sea¬ 
son  was  on  he  disappeared,  no  doubt  a 
|  victim  to  some  hunter's  lust  to  kill. 

Nearly  all  wild  mothers  will  light  to 
the  death  for  their  young  if  necessary  to 
protect  them,  but  they  seem  to  fear  man 
most  of  all,  and  are  not  often  able  to 
overcome  their  fear  of  man  and  the  man 
scent  which  warns  them  he  is  or  lias  been 
near.  If  the  man  had  not  touched  the 
young  fawn  the  mother  would  as  quickly 
as  possible  coaxed  the  fawn  away  from 
the  place  where  (lie  dread  scent  of  man 
was  so  strong.  The  fawn  had  no  fear  of 
man  because  it  had  not  been  taught  by 
its  mother  to  know  its  danger.  All  wild 
life  appears  to  have  an  instinctive  knowl¬ 
edge  not  possessed  by  man,  which  protects 
them  from  their  enemies,  but  they  also 
learn  very  much  from  the  mother  while 
too  young  to  protect  themselves. 

A  few  weeks  ago  while  the  weather  was 
still  mild  and  had  been  so  for  some  weeks, 
when  working  a  half  mile  from  the  build¬ 
ings,  we  heard  the  honk,  honk,  of  wild 
geese  high  overhead  as  they  journeyed 
from  their  Summer  breeding  grounds  far 
to  the  north,  to  a  warmer  climate  far  to 
the  south  to  spend  the  Winter  months. 
The  weather  was  fair  and  we  wondered 
what  the  trouble  was,  as  things  did  not 
appear  to  be  quite  right.  The  first 
thought  was  that  the  young  goslings  were 
becoming  tired,  hut  no,  they  were  flying 
high  and  in  good  order,  single  file.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  leader  was  tired  of 
leading,  or  was  a  bit  bewildered  as  dark¬ 
ness  was  not  far  away  and  familiar  land¬ 
marks  would  not  be  discerned  for  long. 
One  could  almost  understand  his  call  to 
the  older  ganders  that  had  been  oyer  the 
route  many  times,  for  barring  accident  a 
wild  goose  lives  many  years.  Plainly  lie 
seemed  to  be  saying,  “I  am  not  sure  of 
the  way,  some  of  you  old  fellows  better 
take  the  lead.”  Right  away  two  old 
ganders  dropped  out  of  the  line.  They 
were  separated  by  several  other  geese 
but  they  dropped,  almost  together,  just 
below  the  others  and  quickening  their 
wing  stroke  flew  quickly  to  the  head  of 
the  column.  Almost  as  quickly  as  they 
were  in  place  they  swung  to  the  right  sev¬ 
eral  points  the  others  following  without 
remonstrance  and  with  apparent  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  loaders.  I  am  told  that 
the  young  ganders  are  thus  trained  for 
leadership.  When  but  a  few  years  old. 
strong  and  full  of  the  pride  of  life  but 
lacking  in  experience  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  the  older  males,  they  are 
permitted  to  lead  the  flock  on  tlieir  way 
south.  A  storm  or  gathering  darkness 
confuses  them,  and  they  are  forced  to  sur¬ 
render  tlie  lead  to  more  experienced 
pilots  who  have  studied  navigation  of  the 
air  for  many  years. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  wild  birds 
fly  instinctively  through  the  darkness  or 
storm,  taking  no  note  of  landmarks.  No 
doubt  the  claim  is  largely  true,  but  there 
are  many  details  that  enter  into  a  suc¬ 
cessful  flight  of  wild  bird  life  from  north 
to  south,  or  south  to  north,  that  must  be 
given  consideration,  and  where  years  of 
experience  have  taught  the  birds  what  is 
best  to  do  in  a  storm  or  in  a  crisis  when 
danger  threatens  the  migrating  flock. 
This  flock  of  wild  geese  apparently  left 
their  course  and  bore  to  the  west  for 
some  purpose  well  understoond  to  those 
leaders.  My  guess  was  that  from  their 
elevation  a  large  lake  was  diseernable  15 
miles  to  the  west,  surrounded  by  forest. 
Here  they  could  spend  tlie  night  in  com¬ 
parative  safety.  It  required  judgment  to 
decide  whether  to  keep  on  and  have  some 
of  the  young  goslings  tire  out  and  he 
forced  to  make  a  landing,  or  to  pick  a 
suitable  place  in  which  to  spend  the  night 
and  come  down  while  light  enough  to 
feed.  The  young  leader  did  not  feel  quite 
capable  of  making  the  decision. 

This  flock  was  flying  high.  Experience 
had  taught  those  old  leaders  that  they 
must  keep  beyond  the  range  of  guns  it 
possible.  A  few  hours  later  after  dark¬ 
ness  had  fallen,  another  flock  passed  over 
and  the  young  goslings  were  tired  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  being  allowed  to  stop  and  rest. 
They  were  flying  low,  barely  above  the 
I  top  of  the  buildings,  hut  darkness  made  it 
I  safe.  Some  two  miles  farther  on  they 


came  down  in  a  river  where  they  would 
have  lost  many  of  their  number  had  it 
been  light.  With  the  first  streaks  of  the 
dawn  they  were  on  their  way  and  climb¬ 
ing  up  toward  the  clouds  out  of  the  reach 
of  guns. 

How  did  these  geese  know  that  it  was 
time  to  leave  their  breeding  places  at  the 
North?  I  told  my  sons  we  would  have 
cold  weather  within  a  week.  There  was 
no  sign  of  it  except  these  wild  birds  of 
the  nortliland  on  their  way  south.  In 
five  days  it  came,  like  the  geese,  down  out 
of  the  north,  closing  small  ponds  and 
making  shore  ice  in  the  larger  bodies  of 
water. 

A  partridge  arose  with  a  whirr  of 
wings  from  almost  under  our  feet  where 
it  had  been  busily  picking  up  its  evening 
meal,  and  found  a  safe  perch  for  the 
night  in  a  nearby  tree.  I  would  like  to 
teach  these  ruffed  grouse  not  to  be  afraid 
of  me,  but  this  is  not  possible,  as  there 
are  too  many  hunting  them  with  the  dead¬ 
ly  gun.  If  I  win  their  confidence  through 
the  Summer,  or  in  Winter  by  placing  feed 
where  they  can  find  it  and  by  moving 
quietly  about  when  near  tlieir  breeding 
places,  it  is  all  shattered  by  the  roar  of 
the  hunter's  gun  and  the  stricken,  bleed¬ 
ing  bodies  of  the  dead  or  wounded  birds 
when  the  season  oj>ens,  and  men  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  indulge  the  sport  of  killing  the 
innocent  wild  things  of  the  woodland. 

Maine.  o.  b.  griffin. 


Leaf  Spot  on  Pears  and 
Black  Knot  on  Plums 

I  am  sending  two  leaves  from  a  pear 
tree  and  also  twigs  from  a  plum  tree. 
Practically  all  of  the  leaves  on  the  pear 
tree  are  spotted  like  the  sample  and  there 
are  a  lot  of  twigs  like  the  one  enclosed  on 
tlie  plum  tree.  Will  you  advise  me  as  to 
the  cause  and  cure?  e.  a.  p. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

The  pear  leaves  showed  the  small  ir¬ 
regular  reddish  or  greenish-yellow  blis¬ 
ters  characteristic  of  the  work  of  the  blis¬ 
ter  mite.  This  tiny  creature  is  about 
l-125tb  of  an  inch  long,  white,  four 
legged.  It  is  called  an  insect  hut  is  not. 
It  is  closely  related  to  the  spiders.  Con¬ 
trol  is  not  difficult,  being  accomplished 
regularly  in  commercial  orchards  by  the 
ordinary  applications  of  spray  materials. 
A  spray  of  lime-sulphur  at  the  rate  of 
1  to  10  in  the  Fall  or  early  Spring  be¬ 
fore  the  leaves  have  appeared  is  directed 
against  the  hibernating  adults,  and  will 
give  good  control.  An  application  once 
during  several  years  will  usually  hold  this 
pest  in  check. 

The  plum  twigs  showed  the  large  black 
irregular  swellings  characteristic  of  black 
knot.  Plum  orchards  throughout  the 
State  are  now  badly  riddled  with  this 
fungus  because  the  low  price  of  plums  lias 
led  to  neglect.  The  only  way  of  controll¬ 
ing  this  trouble  is  to  cut  out  the  knots  as 
soon  as  they  are  seen.  Systematic  work 
during  the  AY  in  ter  pruning  will  hold  it  in 
check.  H.  B.  TUKEY. 


The  Bookshelf 

Rural  Schools,  by  F.  II.  Seklen.  This 
book  is  worth  reading  and  mentioning  to 
others.  Mr.  Selden,  an  experienced  teach¬ 
er,  has  gathered  and  put  together  a  large 
number  of  facts  about  this  subject,  recog¬ 
nized  as  of  great  importance  to  rural  peo¬ 
ple  in  New  York  and  many  other  States. 
The  hook  costs  $1  postpaid,  and  may  be 
had  from  The  Mandslay  Press,  Cranes- 
villc,  Pa.  Get  it  and  read  it. 
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Ragged  Robin  or 
Bachelor’s  Button? 

Neither  name  is  correct,  as  you  can 
see  by  referring  to  Page  77  of 
Dreer’s  Garden  Book.  Don’t  envy 
your  friends  who  can  speak  with 
authority  on  any  subject  pertain¬ 
ing  to  flowers.  Be  like  them.  Get 
the  new,  revised  1932  edition  of 
this  one  completely  authoritative 
work  of  its  kind. 

Sent  free  on  request  to  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  vegetable  and  flower  seeds, 
roses,  perennial  plants,  etc. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

Dept.L-4  1306  Spring  Carden  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


DREER'S 


Alaules 


W  Chock-full  of  low  prices  on 
f  the  finest  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  for  farm  and  garden. 

Also  helpful  hints  for  early 
crops  and  highest  yield,  in¬ 
cluding  number  of  days  from 
planting  to  maturity.  Invalu¬ 
able  for  succession  plantings. 

Write  now  to  the  -‘old  relinble 
seed  house,”  for  this  new  1932 
Book  of  Maule’s  tested,  guaran¬ 
teed  seeds.  Then  you’ll  have 
beautiful  flowers  and  fin¬ 
est  vegetables  all  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall. 


Wm.  Henry  Maule,  550  Maule! 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Name .  J 

St.  or  R.  D . { 

P.  0.  and  State . 


for  it  today/.:] 


Good  Seeds 

Sure  Producers  of  Quality 
Vegetables  and  Flowers 

Tested,  new  crop  seeds,  grown  from  finest 
Belected  stocks  sure,  vigorous  producers, 
hor  62  years  Shumway’a  Seeds  have  sold  at 
very  reasonable  prices  and  have  always 
given  the  desired  results.  Extra  packages 
cent  free  for  trial  with  each  eeed  order. 
frEEI  Write  today  for  large  Illustrated 
catalog  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 

145  South  First  Street  Rockford,  Illinois 


What  is  New  in  Fruit 
Growing? 

Part  I 

The  following  paragraphs  are  reviews 
of  most  of  the  more  important  develop¬ 
ments  in  fruit  growing  during  the  past 
year  or  so,  especially  as  recorded  in  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  State  experiment  stations, 
extension  services  and  various  horticul¬ 
tural  societies. 

The  majority  of  the  publications  re¬ 
ferred  to  can  probably  be  obtained  in 
many  instances.  Those  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  may  be  se¬ 
cured  free  through  your  IT.  S.  Congress¬ 
man  or  at  small  prices  through  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,;  D.  C., 
who  will  send  you  a  list  and  prices  of  all 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  bulle¬ 
tins  ayailable. 

Experiment  station  bulletins  are  se¬ 
cured  from  the  Office  of  Publications 
which  each  station  maintains.  Most  of 
the  experiment  stations  will  send  free 
any  reasonable  order  for  bulletins  to  those 
outside  their  respective  States.  However, 
the  policy  varies  on  this  point  and  there 
is  no  set  rule.  At  any  rate,  it  will  cost 
little  to  try  it  out.  The  technical  bulle¬ 
tins,  abbreviated  as  “Tech  Bui”  in  the 
reviews,  are  usually  restricted  to  scien¬ 
tific  workers  at  other  institutions.  The 
summaries  of  these  given  here  are  usually 
sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

The  addresses  of  the  various  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations  whose  literature 
is  briefed,  are  as  follows:  Ohio,  Wooster; 
Washington  (State),  Pullman;  West 
^  irginia,  Morgantown ;  Vermont,  Bur¬ 
lington;  Michigan,  East  Lansing;  Mary- 
and,  College  Park;  New  Jersey,  New 
Brunswick;  New  York,  Geneva  and 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca;  this  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  review.  Oregon,  Corvallis; 
Missouri,  Columbia ;  Colorado,  Fort 
Collins;  Pennsylvania,  State  College; 
Virginia,  Blacksburg;  New  Hampshire, 
Durham;  Indiana,  La  Fayette. 

The  horticultural  society  publications 
are  usually  obtainable  only  with  a  paid 
annual  membership  of  from  two  to  three 
dollars  a  year.  R.  H.  Sudds,  Department 
of  Horticulture,  State  College,  Pa.,  can 
give  any  desired  specific  information  of 
this  nature. 

In  all  of  these  summaries,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  present  the  essential 


Strawberry  Plants  at  Bargain  Prices 


BLAKEMORE,  Aroma,  Gib¬ 
son,  Missionary,  $3  00 
per  1000. 

PREMIER.  Big  Joe,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Gandy.  Lupton,  Dun¬ 
lap,  Wm.  Belt,  $4.00 
per  1000. 

MASTODON  E.  B.,  $8.00 
per  1000. 


Other  leading  standard  varieties.  Strawberries. 
Raspberries,  Blackberries.  Grapes.  Asparagus,  at 
new  lower  prices.  This  is  real  Bargain  Year  at 
TOWNSEND’S  NURSERIES.  Never  before  have 
we  sold  good  plants  as  cheap  as  this  time. 


DON’T  send  any  order  to  any  one  until  vou 
get  TOWNSEND’S  1932  BARGAIN  CATALOG. 
Send  in  the  names  of  your  friends  who  grow 
strawberries.  We  have  plenty  good  plants  for 
all.  A  postal  will  bring  t lie  book  by  return  mail. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS, 

25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Md. 


story  or  conclusions  of  each  publication 
in  as  few  simple  words  as  possible, 
which  will  do  the  original  article  and  the 
usual  reader  justice. 

It  is  possible  that  a  few  noteworthy 
bulletins  have  been  missed  and  also  it  is 
true  that  still  others  unsuited  for  this 
sort  of.  review  have  been  left  out  in¬ 
tentionally.  The  aim  is  to  give  the 
growers  the  latest  reliable  information 
available,  particularly  those  items  he 
might  possibly  be  able  to  use.  It  should 
also  prove  of  value  to  others  interested 
in  fruit  growing. 

Blossoming  Dates  and  Pollination 

“Bloom  Period  and  Yield  of  Apples” 
Ohio  Bui.  4(2,  1931;  C.  W.  Ellenwood. 


dfartis  Seeds  Are  Famous  for  High  Quality 

Years  of  growing  seed  here  in  the  North,  breeding  and  selecting 
by  experts,  and  our  extensive  trial  grounds  make  Harris’  Seeds,  the 
standard  for  high  quality.  Experienced  growers  know  they  can  be 
depended  on  to  be  true  to  name  and  produce  the  most  profitable  crops. 

^  Registered  Certified  Sweepstakes 

Grown  in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

Northern  Grown;  Matures  earlier;  Puts 
more  ears  in  the  silo.  Inspected  by  the 
New  York  State  Seed  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation  and  graded  as  Registered  Certi¬ 
fied— the  highest  grade.  The  cost  is  no 
more  than  you  formerly  paid  for  ordinary 
corn!  Write  for  prices! 

This  and  other  Certified  farm  seed  and 
Seed  Potatoes:  Cornell  No.  11  Corn,  Cor- 
nellian  and  Ithacan  Oats,  Alpha  Barley, 
Japanese  Buckwheat,  Rural  Russet,  No.  9 
or  Heavy  Weight,  and  Irish  Cobbler  Pota¬ 
toes,  are  all  described  in  the  1932  Harris’ 
Catalogue. 


The  photo  here  shows  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Girk,  of 
Pittsford,  (Monroe  County),  N.  Y.  and  his 
field  of  Registered  Certified  Sweepstakes, 
grown  under  contract,  exclusively  for  the 
Joseph  Harris  Company. 


High  Quality  Vegetable  Seeds 

Plant  Harris’  V egetable  Seeds,  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  superior  quality.  YV  e  are  extensive  grow¬ 
ers  and  breeders  of  high  grade  vegetable  seeds. 
Our  Northern  Grown  seed  will  produce,  finer  and 
earlier  crops  than  seed  of  the  same  kinds  grown 
farther  south. 

Try  these  varieties  for  the  Home  or  Market 
Garden: — 

Golden  Gem — the  earliest  sweet  corn. 

Tendergreen  Beans— heavy  yielder,  most  deli¬ 
cate  in  flavor. 

Delicious  Muskmelon— early,  large  and  sweet. 

Harris’  Double  Yield  Pickle— very  early  and 
most  prolific. 

Quality  Squash— medium  size,  finest  flavored. 


Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  F.  D.  21  Cold  water,  N.  Y. 


If  uou  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar 
Special  List  for  Florists  and 
Market  Gardeners. 


In  it  you  will  find  full  description 
of  all  the  above  varieties,  as  well 
as  many  other  new  and  improved 
kinds  ot  vegetables  and  flowers. 
It  is  full  of  gardening  information. 


Send 


for  Harris *  1932 
Catalogue  Today  ! 


MALONEY  Guaranteed 


APPLE  TREES 


Big  discounts  for  early  orders. 
Write  for  free  1932  Catalog. 
1000  Bargains  in  nursery  stock. 


We  Suggest — 

CORTLAND 

A  beautiful  red  apple,  larger  than  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  of  better  quality  and  matures  a  month 
later;  keeps  late— good  shipper. 

You  can  buy  a  young  tree  for  onlv  25c  and 
sell  the  fruit  for  $10.00  per  barrel.  If  vou  only 
realize  the  truth,  it  is  a  small  gold  mine  in  the 
mask  of  a  fruit  tree. 

We  also  offer  our  usual  fine  line  of  apples; 
all  inspected  or  certified  true-to-name  by  ex¬ 
perts.  Pears,  Peaches,  Cherries,  etc. 


GetflieBigFREEBASS 

Strawberry  book 

\  Illustrates  and  describes  the  heavy  pro- 
3  ducinpr  varieties  including  our  guaran¬ 
teed  MASTODON.  Also  offers  finest 
/quality  Raspberry  and  Small  Fruit 
r  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Fruit  Trees  and  Or- 
,  namentals,  at  lowest  possible  prices. 
$3.00  PER  THOUSAND,  and  Up 

buys  DAS  S’  bipf  -  rooted,  hardy,  northern  -  grown 
strawberry  plants  that  will  thrive  and  produce  big  anvwhere.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  plants  — of  any  kind  — write  at  once  for  our  catalog:. 

DASS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  IJ,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Grow  Strawberries 

To  pay  off  that  mortgage  or  buy  a 
home  or  perhaps  a  car.  Thousands 
are  doinjr  it:  why  not  you?  We  sell 
the  best  piunts  that  can  be  ^rown, 
at  reasonable  prices.  Our  Berry 
Book  gives  lots  of  helpful  infor¬ 
mation.  It’s  free.  Your  copy  is 
address 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

^  $2.95  PER  JLOOO  AND  UP  i 

Heavy  rooted.  Hardy,  Northern  grown 
stock.  Fully  guaranteed.  Buy  direct  from 
us.  Save  money.  Also  full  line  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Bulbs,  Etc.,  at  lowest  prices.  Send 
for  new  catalog,  it’s  FREE. 

JJV.Rokely  &  Son, Box  10  Bridgman.Mich 


Strawberry  Plants 


Millions  of  NFAV  LAND 
PLANTS  at  $2.50  per 
1,000.  L.  Roderick,  of 
Fa.,  says  “The  20,000  Premier  plants  were  better  than 
(  bought  elsewhere  at  *2  00  more  per  1,000.”  All  the 
oest  varieties.  Catalog  free.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20, 
5howell,  Md.  “Perdue’s  New  Land  Plants  are  Better.” 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Healthy,  new  ground  plants  grown  on  our  own  farm. 
Jatalog  free.  NEW  TROY  NTRSEUY,  Box  1,  New  Troy,  Mich. 


A  record  of  the  average  yield  per  tree 
and  date  of  bloom  for  159  varieties  is 
presented.  The  average  date  of  full  bloom 
for  standard  varieties  for  the  10-year 
period,  1910-1919.  was  May  8.4  and  for 
the  20  years,  1910-1929,  May  7.6.  Heavi¬ 
est  damage  from  frost  injury  occurred 
in  years  when  full  bloom  was  reached 
at  Wooster  May  1  or  earlier.  The  period 
of  bloom  of  all  but  a  few  exceptionally 
early  blooming  varieties  and  a  small 
number  of  late  blooming  kinds  of  overlaps 
sufficiently  for  purposes  of  cross-pollina¬ 
tion.  The  average  annual  production  for 
20  standard  varieties  for  the  18th  to  37th 
years  from  planting  was  14.1  bushels. 
Maximum  production  per  tree  for  most 
varieties  was  not  reached  under  35  years 
from  planting. 

“Pollination  of  Certain  Apple  Bud 
Sports  in  North  Central  Washington.” 
The  Maryland  Fruit  Grower,  Nov. 
1931 ;  E.  L.  Overholser  and  F.  L.  Overly. 
Successful  pollinizers  were  determined  by 
trial  for  the  following  varieties :  Deli¬ 
cious :  Arkansas  Black,  Blaekjon.  Black 
Ben,  Crimes,  Golden  Delicious,  Jonathan, 
King,  Jon,  King  David,  McIntosh,  Bed 
Rome,  Rome.  Esopus  (Spitzenburg), 
Winter  Banana.  Yellow  Newtown. 
Richared :  (one  of  the  newer  Delicious 
(Continued  on  Pago  S3) 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

16V  Main  Street  (Since  1884)  Dansville.  N.  Y. 

— Ill  mill  1 1|  ||  ||  MUM  . — Tim— I  l-tl—.— ' 


GUIDE  TO  THE  BEST 
sjsi  II  Trees.  Shrubs.  Plants 

Roses,  perennials,  rhododendrons, 
bulbs,  etc.,  to  beautify  your  homo 
and  make  your  orchard  and  garden 
profitable.  New  shrubs,  roses  and 
rare  varieties.  5  8  years  devoted 
to  growing  the  best  at  surprisingly 
low  prices.  Buy  direct.  Write  for 
19  32  catalog.  Free! 

V/oodlawn  Nurseries,  880  Garson  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


i  FRUIT 

"  SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS -ORNAMENTALS 

Oftol  REDUCTION  from  1931  prices  in  most 
ww  /(J  varieties.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm 
Flowers  and  Garden  Seeds.  We  have  500,000  fruit 
trees, evergreens, shade  trees, etc.  New¬ 
est  varieties.  Get  free  1932  catalog.  Lists 
I  everything  for  garden,  farm  and  lawn.  Write 

Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed  House 

Box  II,  Geneva.  Ohio  .yui 


West  Hilt  Nurseries 

Box  9,  Fredonia.  N.  Y.  500  Varieties  Fruit 

and  OrnamentalTrees,  Shrubs, ete.  State  inspected. 
Guaranteed  true-to-name,  size  and  quality  repre¬ 
sented.  Our  56th  year.  CATALOG  FREE. 


varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  sup- rior  henutifiers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  anu  postpaid  for  only  $1.  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  Kutkamier,  Maoedon,  N.  Y, 


MAMMOTH 

CLOVER 

Guaranteed  True  to  Name 
Ohio  and  Michigan  grown  seed,  free  from  noxious 
weeds.  Our  prices  on  Mammoth  very  low.  Write 
for  quotations  on  Mammoth  and  Red  Clover, 
Alsike.  Sweet  and  other  field  seeds.  Above  all 
ask  for  a  free  copy  of  Scott's  Seed  Guide,  which 
tells  “How  to  Know  Good  Seed.” 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  712  IVe  Pay  the  Freight  Marysville,  Ohio 


OVJVJIV  TIFUL  CATAL1 
m  natural  colors  offering 
choice  selection  of  the  very  b 
vegetables  and  flowers.  In  tit 
of  stress  there  is  always  a  se 
of  security  in  making  ones  c 
garden.  For  fifty  years  Stokes  Se 
have  maintained  their  reliability 


Francis  C.  Stokes  &.  Co., 

^  Dept  A,  P.0  Box  923 


Inc.,  Seed  Growers 

Philadelphia.  Penna. 
Please  send  your  new  free  catalog 

Name _ „ _ __ _ _ _ L  _ 

Address , .,r 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


A  Smoke-hou se.  —  The  Parson  sits 
here  at  the  old  typewriter  and  looks  out 
of  the  window  with  extreme  satisfaction. 
For  nearly  20  years  now  he  has  needed 
and  wanted  a  smoke-house  for  his  hams 
and  bacon.  For  several  years  now  he  has 
got  a  man  in  a  nearby  town  to  smoke  the 
meat  for  him.  This  man  died  and  the 
Parson  through  the  kindness  of  the  widow 
was  able  to  get  his  smoke-house.  It  is 
by  far  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  the  Par¬ 
son  lias  ever  seen,  barring  the  jreal  old 
genuine  stone  smoke-houses  of  the  South, 
it  is  made  from  an  old  steam  engine 
"boiler."  It  stands  seven  feet  high  and  is 
about  three  feet  in  diameter.  It  stands 
on  end.  of  course,  and  lias  a  roof  or  cover 
•ui  toil  fastened  on  with  a  trap-door  in 
l  lie  middle.  Through  this  door  you  hang 
:  he  meat  on  nails  driven  into  a  strong 
wood  casing  to  the  hole  that  extends 
downward  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
I  rap-door.  This  top  is  covered  with  roof¬ 
ing  paper  so  as  not  to  leak.  It  also  can 
he  padlocked.  At  the  bottom  an  opening 
is  hack-sawed  out  of  the  iron  so  you  can 
slip  a  dish  of  live  coals  and  smoke  ma¬ 
larial  inside.  The  Parson  will  try  to  get 
i  picture  of  it  so  that  you  see  it  and  make 
one  like  it.  These  old  boilers  were  used 
for  sawing  logs  until  gasoline  replaced 
Ihem.  "Flossie."  said  the  Parson,  “I 
should  certainly  hate  to  die  and  leave  this 
farm  now  that  we  have  got  that  smoke¬ 
house."  When  you  put  the  corncobs  on 
I  lie  coals  in  the  dish,  put  some  sawdust  on 
top  and  this  will  keep  them  from  blazing 
up  instead  of  smoking  as  they  should. 
This  is  a  great  idea  which  the  Parson 
never  heard  of  till  lately. 

Car  STOLEN'.— And  if  the  Parson  didn’t 
have  his  car  stolen  the  other  evening.  lie 
was  in  Bridgeport.  Conn.  lie  went  down 
there  to  speak  to*  a  gathering  of  men  in  a 
big  church.  He  hurried  along  all  the 
way  down,  as  he  was  a  bit  late,  and  so 
when  lie  got  there  he  did  not  go  to  the 
minister's  house,  as  he  should  have  done, 
hut  left  the  car  in  the  street  right  across 
from  the  church.  Then,  too,  after  he  got 
quite  a  wav  from  home  he  found  the  keys 
were  not  in  the  car.  They  were  at  home 
hanging  on  a  nail  by  bis  dhsk.  This  is  a 
model  Buiel;  that  does  not.  need  a  key  to 
start  or  run  it.  We  had  just  had  it 
painted  up  in  line  shape,  for  it  had  been 
run  live  years  and  over.  It  had  on  two 
spare  tires,  both  rather  poor  ones,  but 
covered  with  these  shiny  black  cases  they 
will  give  you  for  the  advertising  on  them. 
So  while  the  Parson  was  inside  telling  the 
men  how  he  was  working  to  get  boys 
ready  to  live  either  in  country  or  city, 
some  ex-country  boys  or  some  city  boys 
or  some  kind  of  boy$  made  off  with  the 
car,  for  when  the  Parson  came  out  about 
half-past  ten  it  was  gone.  Goodness,  it 
fairly  made  him  sick  to  think  that  car 
was  gone.  The  four  tires  on  the  car  were 
nearly  new.  In  the  back  was  a  fur  robe, 
a  gallon  jug  half  full  of  wood  alcohol  and 
the  Parson's  small  grip  with  a  new  pair 
of  rubbers  and  his  night  things — razor, 
strop,  etc.  The  minister  was  _  perfectly 
lovely  about  it  and  did  everything  possi¬ 
ble.  We  went  down  to  the  police  station 
and  they  sent  the  number  out  on  the 
wires  and  encouraged  us  by  the  fact  that 
although  there  were  cars  stolen  on  the 
average  every  single  night,  they  got  back 
in  some  shape  or  other  about  9o  out  of 
100  of  them. 

Goon  News. — Nothing  was  heard  that 
night,  however,  and  the  minister  brought 
the  Parson  home  the  next  day.  We  were 
all  much  upset,  as  we  didn't  see  what  we 
could  do  without  that  car.  and  how  could 
anyone  even  think  of  getting  another  car 
in  those  times?  The  Parson’s  beloved 
barber's  kit  was  in  that  hand  bag,  too — no 
doubt  the  worst  loss  of  all!  The  phone 
had  been  ringing  all  day  about  usual  mat¬ 
ters.  but  at  eleven  that  night  it  rang 
again.  It  was  the  police  station  to  say 
that  word  had  come  in  over  the  ticker 
that  my  car  had  been  found  down  in 
Stamford.  Conn.,  and  did  not  appear  to 
be  seriously  damaged.  The  Parson  got  a 
night’s  sleep  after  that  all  right.  One  of 
the  men  who  heard  the  Parson  speak 
that  night  was  a  garage  man,  and  so  the 
car  was  got  back  to  Bridgeport  and  fixed 
up.  There  had  been  a  collision  and  the 
bumper  knocked  oft  and  the  mud-guards 
bent  some  and  the  two  spare  tires  stolen, 
but  that  was  about  all.  The  things  in 
back  were  apparently  not  even  touched. 
Even  the  covers  to  the  spares  were  care¬ 
fully  placed  in  the  back  of  the  ear  in  case 
we  should  need  them  again  !  The  wrench 
(he  thieves  used  to  take  off  the  tires  was 
carefully  placed  in  the  car  again.  The 
police  said  they  were  professional  tire 
thieves  and  seldom  touched  anything  else. 
A  magnificent,  brand  new  LaSalle  car 
was  stolen  the  same  night  on  the  same 
side  of  the  same  street  just  ahead  of  the 
Parson's  car.  and  was  found  right  near  it, 
utterly  smashed  to  pieces,  simply  ruined. 
We  had  no  insurance  on  our  car  of  any 
kind.  Both  cars  when  smashed  were  head¬ 
ed  back  toward  Bridgeport,  as  though  the 
men  disposed  of  the  tires  and  then  rode 
back  toward  home  till  they  got  in  a  smash- 
up.  Otherwise  the  cars  would  probably 
have  been  found  in  the  city  limits. 

Sawing  Wood. — To  keep  sawing  wood 
is  a  good  idea  any  time,  and  we  have 
been  iu  the  wood  business  around  here 


more  than  ever  this  Winter  so  far.  The 
Parson  bought  a  saw  table  about  19  years 
ago  for  $20.  It  was  nearly  new,  and  it 
has  done  our  sawing  and  sawed  for  the 
neighbors  more  or  less  ever  since.  The 
Parson  put  new  foundations  under  it  a 
few  years  ago.  However,  the  whole 
framework  got  pretty  well  weathered. 
Last  Fall  we  began  a  new  service  about 
the  parish,  and  that  was  to  furnish  a 
saw  table  so  that,  with  old  Ford  cars  for 
power,  the  boys  down  county  would  not 
have  to  do  the  wood  bucking.  We  tied  it 
on  the  running  board  of  a  Buick  and  took 
it  down  county  and  one  family  got  their 
wood  all  sawed.  Then  another  family 
came  and  got  it.  These  people  had  never 
used  anything  of  the  kind  before,  and  on 
the  very  last  stick,  the  tip  table  having- 
got  a  little  loose  and  shucked  over,  the 
saw  went  right  against  the  binding  iron. 
The  man  kept  pushing  it  on  and  on  with 
all  his  might  till  the  whole  thing,  as  he 
put  it,  “went  into  the  air.” 

A  New  Table. — Now  we  have  made  a 
wonderful  new  table,  much  stronger  than 
the  other  ever  was.  We  had  to  get  a  new 
saw,  of  course,  too.  We  made  a  bee  last 
week  and  six  of  us  men  went  down  and 
chopped  all  day.  We  had  dinner  in  the 
country  school  down  there — all  us  men 
sitting  around  in  the  back  seats  and  the 
girls  waiting  on  us.  We  had  fresh  shoul¬ 
der  and  eggs  and  coffee  all  cooked  on  the 
school-house  stove.  Here  it  is  January  8, 
and  the  day  in  the  woods  last  week  was 
perfectly  beautiful — just  like  an  early 
Fall  day.  Had  not  the  leaves  been  too 
dry  to  build  a  tire  we  would  have  eaten 
outside.  We  cut  up  tops  where  the  lum¬ 
ber  was  taken<out  last  Winter,  good  dry 
oak  most  of  it.  We  give  50  cents  a  cord 
for  it.  but  of  course  we  have  to  truck  it 
some  20  miles. 

The  Boss  on  Time.  —  A  minister  of 
quite  a  big  city  parish  was  telling  the 
Parson  of  how  one  of  his  very  best  fami¬ 
lies  happened  to  get  coming  to  church. 
Last  Summer  he  stayed  out  on  a  farm 
with  his  family  nights  and  came  in  the 
city  every  morning  to  go  to  the  parish 
house  for  his  work  for  the  day.  Now  he 
believes  a  minister  should  work  like  any¬ 
one  else,  and  he  planned  to  leave  the 
farmhouse  at  six  every  morning,  getting 
in  town  before  the  seven  o’clock  whistles 
blew.  As  he  started  out  one  morning  he 
picked  up  a  fellow  standing  at  the  curb 
waiting  for  a  bus.  They  talked  along  and 
it  developed  this  man  worked  in  a  brass 
foundry,  and  just  as  he  got  in  the  city  he 
turned  to  the  minister  and  asked,  “And 
what  factory  do  you  work  in?”  Now  it 
happened  that  they  were  right  in  front 
of  the  great  big  stone  church  of  the  min¬ 
ister's  and  so  the  minister  pointed  to  that 
and  remarked,  “I  work  in  that  factory 
there.”  “No?”  exclaimed  the  man,  "and 
you're  the  boss  man  there  and  getting  in  at 
this  time  of  day!”  Now  this  man  was 
not  a  church-going  man — very  far  from 
it — but  the  fact  that  this  minister  was 
that  kind  of  a  man  and  onto  his  job  in 
the  morning  bright  and  early  so  impressed 
him  that  he  started  coming  to  church,  and 
has  practically  never  missed  a  Sunday 
since.  He  brings  more  and  more  of  his 
family  along,  until  on  a  recent  Sunday, 
what  with  his  own  and  his  relations  and 
connections,  he  had  18  there  at  one  time. 

The  New  Year. — The  Parson  wishes 
all  The  11.  N.-Y.  family  a  line  New  Year. 
To  be  sure  the  outlook  is  not  of  the 
brightest  and  the  Parson  believes  that  a 
new  order  of  society  must  be  born  and 
only  trusts  that  the  birth  pangs  may  not 
be  too  severe.  He  thinks  that  this  old 
protit-greed-individualistic  system  has  got 
to  go.  It  has  completely  broken  down.  A 
new,  far  more  co-operative  and  publicly 
managed  system  must  take  its  place. 
Pyramiding  great  fortunes  higher  and 
higher  while  millions  go  deeper  and  deep¬ 
er  in  poverty  cannot  go  on.  Let  us  all 
think  and  plan  much  for  a  better  world. 


The  Hydraulic  Ram 

fin  answer  to  inquiries  as  to  what  this 
water  engine  is  and  what  it  can  do,  the 
following  has  been  prepared  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  hydraulic  ram  engineer.] 

Water  and  the  easiest  way  to  get  it 
has  been  man’s  greatest  problem  so  long 
as  he  has  been  living  on  the  earth.  It  is 
the  most  necessary  element  in  his  life, 
more  so  than  food. 

As  water  is  so  necessary,  money  has 
not  been  spared  to  develop  machinery  to 
pump  it  from  remote  sources  to  a  place 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  every  type  of  machine  has  been  de¬ 
veloped,  operated  by  every  imaginable 
type  of  power. 

Of  all  the  various  types  of  machines 
made  for  this  purpose,  none  has  equaled 
the  hydraulic  ram,  for  the  reason  that  it 
pumps  water  continuously  and  will  out¬ 
wear  any  other  type  of  pump.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  fuel  and  practically  no  atten¬ 
tion.  However,  to  use  the  hydraulic  ram 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  natural  supply 
of  water,  such  as  a  spring,  brook,  pond, 
artesian  well  or  river.  Any  stream  that 
flows,  naturally  flows  down  hill,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  slowly  it  moves,  therefore  if  all 
or  part  of  this  water  were  made  to  flow 
down  the  hill  through  a  pipe,  instead  of 
on  the  ground,  and  the  hydraulic  ram 


were  connected  to  the  lower  end  of  this 
pipe  the  water  would  then  flow  through 
the  pipe  and  into  the  ram  by  its  own 
force,  and  would  cause  the  ram  to  operate 
from  this  force.  In  so  doing,  the  ram  be¬ 
ing  so  constructed,  will  pump  some  of  this 
water  several  times  higher  than  the 
original  source. 

With  a  good  hydraulic  ram  as  little  as 
two  feet  fall  can  be  used  and  a  supply  as 
small  as  two  gallons  per  minute.  The 
height  to  which  water  can  be  pumped 
must  not  be  less  than  21/4  times  the  fall, 
and  the  greatest  height  is  about  40  times 
the  fall.  The  most  water  is  pumped  at 
the  lowest  height  and  the  delivery  is  de¬ 
creased  as  the  height  is  increased.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  distance  water  can  be 
pumped,  therefore  it  makes'  no  difference 
how  remote  the  original  source  of  supply 
is.  the  water  can  be  pumped  to  any  point 
desired. 

As  the  hydraulic  ram  pumps  only  a 
part  of  the  water  used  to  operate  it,  there 
is  a  large  portion  that  is  wasted  after  it 
has  done  its  work  (similar  to  the  water 
that  flows  from  a  waterwheel).  There¬ 
fore  it  is  necessary  that  this  water  flows 
away  from  the  ram  by  its  own  force, 
otherwise  it  will  cover  the  ram  and  cause 
it  to  stop.  The  ram  automatically  sup¬ 
plies  itself  with  air.  This  is  not  only  the 
power  which  pushes  the  water  up  to 
where  it  is  wanted  but,  without  this  air. 
the  ram  cannot  operate.  If  it  is  covered 
by  the  waste  water  the  air  cannot  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  ram. 

The  foregoing  is  intended  for  those  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  hydraulic  ram,  and  to 
furnish  as  briefly  as  possible  a  working- 
knowledge  of  this  wonderful  machine.  It 
might  be  of  considerable  help  it’  a  more 
illustrative  case  were  used  in  describing 
its  nse.  For  example  everyone  is  familiar 
with  the  typical  spring  found  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  most  of  such  springs  have  water 
flowing  away  from  them  on  the  top  of 
the  ground.  If  you  follow  this  stream 
you  will  find  that  the  ground  is  lower 
than  the  spring  and  keeps  getting  lower 
as  you  follow  the  stream.  This  incline  or 
drop  is  called  the  fall.  This  fall,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  amount  of  water  flowing 
from  the  spring,  are  the  two  most  impor¬ 
tant  factors  when  using  a  ram. 

’Where  a  large  amount  of  water  is  to 
be  pumped  and  there  is  sufficient  supply 
from  the  source,  two  or  more  rams  can 
he  installed  in  batteries.  Only  one  dis¬ 
charge  pipe  is  necessary  but  each  ram 
must  have  its  own  drive  pipe.  There  are 
many  advantages  in  this  type  of  installa¬ 
tion.  as  for  instance,  at  no  time  need  the 
whole  plant  be  shut  down  for  repairs, 
only  the  ram  to  be  repaired.  Also  the 
flexibility  ranges  from  the  minimum  sup¬ 
ply  to  operate  one  ram  to  the  maximum 
to  operate  the  whole  plant  which  is  very 
important  if  the  source  of  supply  varies 
considerably. 

The  writer  has  laid  out  and  furnished 
the  rams  for  hundreds  of  such  installa¬ 
tions.  all  of  which  are  giving  satisfactory 
service  for  irrigation,  town  plants  and 
railroad  tank  supply.  H.  T.  olsen. 


Raspberries  that  Crumble 

Could  you  please  give  me  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  why  my  Cuthbert  raspberries 
crumble  when  picked?  Some  of  them  do 
not  seem  fully  developed.  Most  of  them 
in  some  rows  are  all  right,  yet  I  have 
quite*a  few  that  crumble  to  pieces,  and  of 
course,  I  cannot  market  them.  I.  A.  B. 

Rhode  Island. 

Fruit  of  the  Cuthbert  does  not  crumble. 
The  question  really  arises,  therefore, 
whether  you  do  not  have  a  mixture  in 
with  your  Cuthbert  planting.  Latham, 
one  of  the  newer  sorts,  crumbles  quite 
badly  and  there  are  other  kinds  which  do. 
A  close  examination  to  compare  foliage, 
time  of  ripening,  and  general  fruit  charac¬ 
ter  should  tell  you  whether  or  not  you 
have  a  mixed  planting.  We  can  think  of 
no  other  explanation  of  your  difficulty. 
Perhaps  there  are  some  of  our  readers 
who  have  had  a  similar  experience,  who 
may  have  something  to  contribute. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


How  to  Add 


to  Your  Farm 


This  new  booklet 
shows  how  a  farm 
work-shop  will  save 
you  $100  a  year,  and 
how  a  woodlot  will 
yield  another  $100.  It 
helps  yoti  plan  and  fit 
up  a  shop;  tells  the 
tools  you  need;  how 
to  build  benches,  tool-boxes,  saw-horses;  do  farm 
carpentry  easier;  and  where  to  get  200  plans  for  new 
buildings  and  useful  farm  and  home  devices. 

Explains  farm  metal-work — how  to  cut,  file,  drill, 
bend,  forge,  grind,  weld,  and  solder  metals — so  you 
can  make  repairs  quickly  and  cheaply.  Also,  tells  how 
to  get  extra  woodlot  profits — cut  logs,  ties,  posts, 
poles,  rails,  fuel,  etc. — and  make  money  with  a  small 
sawmill,  run  by  a  tractor,  gas  or  steam  engine,  etc. 

Booklet  has  36  pages;  worth  dollars  to  you.  In¬ 
cludes  a  special  folder  on  how  to  save  money  on  good 
cross-cuts,  and  other  farm  saws.  Just  send  10c  to 
E.  C.  Atkins  and  Company,  422  S.  Ills.  St.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


For  SPRAYING  All  Crops 


BEAN 


f  All  PURPOSE  I 


SPRAYERS 


(Engine-Driven  ) 


The  Bean  All-Purpose  is  an  engine  driven  (3  h.p.) 
sprayer  for  potatoes,  celery,  grapes,  etc.  Also, 
quickly  converted  into  an  orchard  outfit.  Sprays 
4  rows,  3  nozzles  to  a  row.  Delivers  6  to  7  gals,  a 
min.  at  300  lbs.  pressure.  Troubleless  Bean  Pump, 
Porcelain-lined  Cylinders,  Built-in  Pressure  Regu¬ 
lator,  and  many  other  Bean  features.  Operates  at 
very  low  cost.  Use  it  for  spraying,  whitewashing, 
disinfecting,  etc.  Other  sizes  also.  Send  for  catalog. 

.JOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 

DIVISION  OP  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
23  Hosmer  Street  243  W.  Julian  Street 

Lansing,  Mich.  San  Jose,  Calif. 


land  Power  Lawnmower 

|  A  Practical.  Proven  Power  Culti¬ 
vator  and  Lawnmower  for  Gar- 
|  deners.  Florists.  Nurserymen, 

Fruit  Growers. T ruckers.Coun- 
[  try  Estates.  Small  Farms,  Sub¬ 
urbanites  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1066  33rd  Ave.,S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn 


Catalog 

Free 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC, 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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RHODES  MFG.  CO 
329  S.  DIVISION  AVE„  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


ONLY  PRUNER 
that  cuts  from 
both  sides  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Forged 
from  tool  steel.  Durable. 
cAll  Styles  and  Sizes. 

Delivered  Free  To  Your  Door. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular  and  ‘Prices 


Make  a  tractor  of  your  ear 

) 

A  Pullford  does  the  work  of  3  or  4  horses  — in  less  time.  An  ideal,  eco¬ 
nomical  tractor  for  farm  use.  No  expense  when  idle.  Easily,  quickly  attached 
to  old  or  new  Ford.  Gives  car  power  instead  of  speed.  No  harder 
on  the  engine  than  ordinary  use.  Use  it  for  plowing,  harrowing, 
harvesting  —  all  farm  work.  J.  E.  Frost,  Ladysmith,  W: 
writes,  "Pulls  two  12-in.  plows  through  tough  quack  grass 
sod.”  Hundreds  of  enthusiastic  Pullford  users  are 
saving  money. 

Write  for  catalog  now 

PULLFORD  CO.  2882  Cherry  St.,  Quincy,  I11.J& 
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What  is  New  in  Fruit 
Growing? 

(Continued  from  Fage  SI) 
sports)  King  David,  McIntosh,  Dome, 
Winter  Banana,  Golden  Delicious,  Stork¬ 
ing  ;  Blackjon.  Golden  Delicious,  Golden 
Delicious;  Delicious,  Jonathan,  Starking, 
Winter  Banana.  Cross  unfruitful  with 
Delicious;  Red  Stayman,  Ricliared, 
Starking,  Winesap. 

“The  Pollination  Problem ;”  Proc. 
State  Hort.  Assn,  of  Pa.,  1931;  L.  H. 
MacDaniels.  Only  about  five  per  cent 
of  the  blossoms  on  a  full  blossoming 
apple  tree  are  necessary  for  a  good  crop. 
Among  apple  varieties  grown  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Stayman,  McIntosh,  Spy 
Delicious,  Paragon,  Winesap  and  Stark 
will  not  set  satisfactorily  without  cross 
pollination.  Baldwin,  York,  Wealthy  and 
Rome,  while  setting  better  with  cross 
pollination,  are  not  a  serious  problem 
when  planted  alone.  King,  Grimes  anc 
Jonathan,  while  they  set  some  fruit  with 
their  own  pollen,  are  greatly  benefited 
by  proper  cross-pollination.  Good 
pollen  producers  grown  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are  Delicious,  Grimes,  Jonathan, 
Spy,  Rome,  York  and  McIntosh,  while 
Baldwin,  Stayman,  Winesap,  Paragon, 
Stark  and  King  are  of  little  value  as 
sources  of  pollen.  Smokehouse  is  doubt¬ 
ful  and  Wealthy  is  very  erratic.  Grimes 
is  not  satisfactory  for  pollinizing  Para¬ 
gon.  R.  H.  SUDDS. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Norway  Spruce  as  a  Forest 
Tree 

Of  the  many  kinds  of  trees  used  in  New 
York  State  for  reforestation  purposes 
Norway  spruce  is  the  leader  so  far  as  in¬ 
troduced  kinds  are  concerned.  This  tree 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  has  been  used 
so  widely  in  New  York  State  that  it  is 
now  one  of  the  common  trees  in  forest 
plantations. 

In  certain  parts  of  Europe  where  this 
tree  is  native  it  is  the  most  important  for- 


Nonvay  Spruce  One  Year  After 
Planting 

est  tree.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
Saxony,  the  Black  Forest,  and  in  the 
high  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  neigh¬ 
boring  countries. 

Norway  spruce  may  reach  a  height  of 
125  feet  and  a  diameter  of  three  feet.  It 
develops  a  straight,  slightly  tapering,  un¬ 
divided  stem.  The  wood  is  straight 
grained,  medium  in  hardness,  yellowish- 
white  in  color,  and  works  easily.  It  is 
used  for  many  purposes.  One  of  its  chief 
uses  is  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp. 

This  tree  reaches  its  best  development 
in  deep  moist  soils,  but  will  make  satis¬ 
factory  growth  in  thin  soils  that  are  not 
too  dry.  Only  in  rare  cases  does  it  do 
well  in  low  swampy  situations.  It  will 
stand  considerable  shade,  and  may  be 
used  for  underplanting  when  the  over¬ 
story  is  not  too  dense,  and  especially  if 
the  old  trees  are  removed  soon  after 
planting. 

Tree  planters  should  know  that  it  is 
natural  for  spruce  to  grow  slowly  for 
about  10  years  after  it  is  planted.  Just 
why  this  is  true  foresters  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  explain.  When  the  trees  are  from 
S  to  12  years  old  they  begin  to  grow 
rapidly  in  height  and  volume.  L.  h.  w. 


Lower  Your  Farming  Costs  in  1932 

with  a  New 

FARM  ALL 


*  c'  'V”  •  x  >,  W-v'--  %  „ 

&f  .  -e  *a.  u  f  ~ 


Mr.  A:  “Is  there  any  truth  in  the  re¬ 
port  that  Angus  MacTavish  has  bought 
the  petrol  filling  station?”  Mr.  B:  “Well, 
I  don’t  know  for  sure,  but  the  ‘free  air’ 
sign  has  been  taken  down." — Streatham 
News. 


With  either  the  2-plow  or  3-plow  Farmall  you  can 
take  a  4-row  cultivating  outfit  into  the  corn  or 
cotton  field  and  cultivate  up  to  65  acres  a  day. 


Alade  in  both  2-  and 
3-plow  sizes.  Qr eater 
values  than  ever,  at 
lowest  possible  prices 


jHE  McCormick-Deering  Farmall  has  proved  itself  the 
handiest,  most  useful  form  of  farm  power  on  the  market. 
It  is  all-crop,  all-operation,  all-purpose.  It  is  the  original, 
true  all-purpose,  row-crop  tractor  that  will  do  everything 
for  you  that  horse  teams  do,  and  it’handles  the  belt  jobs  that  horses 
can  never  do.  It  makes  horseless  farming  thoroughly  practical.  It 
requires  feed  and  care  only  when  it  is  actually  on  the  job. 

And  keep  in  mind  the  vital  item  of  cost  reduction;  the  saving 
of  valuable  time  and  expensive  labor ;  the  efficient  handling  of  ma¬ 
chines  to  get  maximum  results  from  your  crops  and  operations. 
During  the  past  year  hundreds  of  farmers  have  sent  us  statements 
showing  extra  savings  and  profits  made  through  Farmall  opera¬ 
tion,  covering  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  potatoes,  and  other  crops. 

_  Don’t  forget  the  unequaled  servicing  facilities  of  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  dealers,  always  ready  to  keep  every  McCormick- 
Deering  Farmall  on  the  job  for  years  and  years. 

Spring’s  work  is  near  at  hand.  Don’t  postpone  seeing  the 
Farmalls  (2-plow  and  3-plow)  and  Farmall  equipment  at  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer’s  store.  Complete  catalogs  sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  Write  this  address. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  ^Fn^oraLdf  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  new  Farmall  30  pulling  a  3- furrow 
Little  Qenius  Plow,  8  inches  deep,  in  hard, 
dry  ground.  This  new  model  has  ample 
power  for  the  hard  » obs . 


Above:  Two -  or  four-row  planting  equip¬ 
ment  is  available  for  either  the  2-plow  or 
3-plow  Farmall,  which  enables  you  to  plant 
from  24  to  46  acres  a  day. 

Below:  The  Farmall  tractor  makes  possi¬ 
ble  fast  and  thorough  seed-bed  preparation. 
Then  it  will  seed  50  acres  a  day;  rotary 
hoe  50  to  60  acres  a  day. 


McCORMICK-  PEERING 


HOT  BED 
SASH 


Clear 

White  Pine 
Hardwood  Cross  Bar 
Size:  3  x  6  -  Glazed  —  V/s  -  $2.55-1^  -  $3.25 

1  hree  rows  of  glass  cheaper — Open  if  you  wish. 

Buy  Direct  from  our  Mills 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Bemis  Road _ _ Fitchburg,  Mass. 

“Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

11  and  Power  Mower 

r  Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitmen,  Suburbanites 

Bflows> Seeds, Cultivates. Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

jungle  &  Twin  Engine-Belt  Jobs-Walk&Ride 

W  SPECIAL  OFFER  -  PAYMENT  PLAN 

JNew  Improved  Models—  Catalog.  Free 

%ALSHTRACT0RC0.&Xt4S 


Big  Money  sp,urP! 


Send  today  for  Big  Fiee  illustrated  book  and 

special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul¬ 
lers.  Learn  how  you 'can  clear  your  land 

— :-t_. - i  cheaply,  then  make 

pullii 


quickly  and  «. _  _ _ 

biar  money  pulling  stumjps 


ZzsJLiA 


for  neighbors.  Rip- 
logle  or  Iowa  made 
810,000  in  spare  time. 

;  a  easy.  Write  quick 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 
430-29th  Str,,  Centerville,  lowa\ 


i  wood  sawing  busi¬ 
ness,  make  big  money, 
finest  Log  and  Tree  Saw  on  earth.  Easy  terms. 
New  low  factory  prices.  Big  FREE  catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
B899  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  .  $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

.oTutv,n’iaJity  P1'0d.ut:t  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
■  a.  h  null.  Genuine  tidewater  gulf  red  cypress,  select 
Made.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  ilnish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
fx?,V7?a£8-  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 

putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buv.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

a,so.  on  greenhouse  construction 
mateual  o  complete  erectiou,  including  heating 
boilers,  piping  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Liberal  Interest 

Compounded  Quarterly 

BANK  by  Mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently.  This  62  year  old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
York  State  supervision,  assures 
generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  how  compounding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 

HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany"  N.V. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new  Banking 
by  Mail  booklet. 

31 

Name _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _ 

City- 


State 


A  FRAME  sif)' 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Mako  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


1932  BEEM 

'IMPROVED  MODELS “S 

sizes.  World’s  Pioneer  Garden  Tractor.  Plow 
mows,  cultivates; 
also  belt  work 
Pays  for  itself  in 
one  season.  Cata¬ 
log  free. 

NEW  BEKMAN 
TRACTOR  CO. 

3807  5th  St.,  N.  E. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  ^ 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'T’hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in 
1  terest  by  thousands  of  young  peopie  and  grown 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales- 
Guliver  s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Pla“  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  Notional  Weekly  Journal  lor  Country  ami  Suburban  Homes 

Established  /SoO 


I'uhlbhcd  weekly  by  tin-  Itnral  Publishing  Company,  333  West  80th  Street, New  York 

EDITORIAL  AND  EXECUTIVE  STAFF 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year— Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 
Canada  $4.00  Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  $1.25  per  agate  line-7  words.  References  required  tor 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  oiders* 

‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  Faeked  hy  a  respon- 
Mble  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advei  ti. .ing _of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  lo.  s 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  m  oui  columns,  and  any 
-ueb  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  calkd  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  bone.t, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
t  ransactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
res nonsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  bo  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  tune  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


GOVERNOR  Roosevelt  lias  delivered  liis  annual 
budget  of  State  expenses  to  the  Legislature  and 
the  public.  It  calls  for  a  gross  total  of  $323,231,088. 
It  leaves  the  State  on  present  income  with  a  deficit 
of  substantially  $125,000,000.  This  must  be  made 
up  in  new  and  additional  taxes.  To  supply  the  de¬ 
ficiency  the  income  tax  and  the  gasoline  tax  are  to 
he  doubled.  The  income  tax  has  already  been  in¬ 
creased  50  per  cent  for  1031.  The  proposal  now  is 
to  increase  it  to  100  per  cent.  The  new  increased 
gasoline  tax  is  not  for  road  expense.  It  goes  for 
general  State  expense.  An  increase  of  the  tax  on 
transfers  of  shares  of  stock  is  also  recommended, 
and  it  is  proposed  also  to  levy  a  tax  on  heavy  trucks 
and  buses  using  the  State  highways.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  would  bring  in  $12,000,000  annually  and 
he  a  permanent  income.  The  other  new  taxes  are 
now  expected  to  he  temporary.  The  Governor  also 
proposed  a  moratorium  on  $107,609,000  on  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  the  Friedsam  Act  which  increased 
the  State  quota  of  teachers’  wages.  The  budget  last 
year  was  around  $340,000,000.  The  difference  now 
proposed  is  largely  due  to  the  reduction  on  school 
monies  and  suspension  of  road  improvement.  Six¬ 
teen  years  ago,  in  1915,  the  State  expense  .was  $57,- 
000,000.  This  was  less  than  one-half  the  extra  taxes 
to  be  raised  now.  The  figures  indicate  where  our 
orgy  of  spending  has  led  us,  and  the  unwillingness 
of  governments  ever  to  let  up  on  the  volume  of 
public  expenses  once  reached.  Executive  spend¬ 
thrifts  popularizing  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  have  caused  tears  and  misery  throughout 
the  history  of  the  world. 

* 

READERS  will  find  interest  in  this  note  from  our 
friend  Miller  Purvis,  who  is  keeping  poultry  in 
Idaho,  as  well  as  handling  two  State  courts  and 
acting  as  local  police  judge : 

Christmas  was  rather  a  glad  time  for  me,  because  it 
brought  me  cards  and  letters  from  so  many  friends 
whom  I  never  have  seen,  the  kind  of  friends  a  news¬ 
paper  writer  makes  when  what  he  is  saying  happen**  to 
strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the  heart  ot  readers,  many 
or  few.  Out  of  the  thousands  of  such  letters  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  I  have  accumulated  perhaps  20  really  interesting 
friends  among  whom  are  a  Scottish  Laird  of  high  degree, 
a  rather  famous  writer,  a  governor  of  Nebraska,  and  a 
boy  now  growing  up  in  Allahabad,  India.  Besides 
these  from  whom  I  hear  at  not  very  long  intervals 
there  are  a  large  number  who  write  me  once  or  twice 
a  vear  and  send  me  a  Christmas  card  every  year,  it 
is  ‘  pleasant  to  reflect,  that  one  has  these  unknown 
friends  and  has  made  a  permanent  place  m  their 
memories.  It  makes  a  fellow  feel  that  perhaps  he  has 
done  some  few  people  a  good  turn  by  writing  pieces 
for  the  paper”  which  kindly  editors  have  printed. 

* 

z-psHE  center  of  apple  production  seems  to  he  mov- 
1  ing  eastward,  increased  planting  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  and  in  the  Middle  West,  while  the  Far 
West  is  not  starting  many  new  orchards.  Because 
the  States  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain 
region  have  not  planted  many  new  trees  in  recent 
years  the  increase  in  apple  supply  from  that  region 
will  come  mainly  from  the  greater  yield  from  grow¬ 
ing  trees  set  some  years  ago,  but  the  size  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  apples  from  old  trees'  is  not  quite 
so  good  as  the  fruit  of  thrifty,  young  orchards,  and 
the  proportion  of  culls  greater.  Culls  are  mostly 
waste  apples  in  the  Far  West  Many  of  the  west¬ 
ern  apple  orchards  are  closely  planted.  When  the 
trees  become  large,  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
them  must  be  cut  out  and  for  some  years  after  rliat 
the  yield  per  acre  is  reduced.  Net  returns  in  the 
Northwest  are  low  except  in  a  few  fortunate  years. 
This  season  western  total  production  was  less  than 
in  the  East,  and  the  western  apples  are  in  fair  de¬ 
mand  but  prices  paid  growers  are  low.  They  average 
about  $1  a  box  at  packing  centers,  hut  out  of  that 
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comes  40  cents  for  packinghouse  expenses.  Eastern 
growers  had  a  big  crop  in  most  sections,  and  east¬ 
ern  apples  were  at  some  disadvantage  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  yet  best  grades,  that  is  No.  1  and  Fancy,  which 
correspond  in  a  general  way  with  western  market 
grades,  probably  averaged  the  growers  about  the 
same  as  the  western  price,  around  60  cents  net.  Be¬ 
sides  sales  of  this  kind,  most  of  the  eastern  or- 
cliardists  were  able  to  get  something  for  No.  2's  and 
culls.  On  some  kinds,  particularly  the  McIntosh,  the 
eastern  net  returns  were  higher  than  for  any  west¬ 
ern  apples.  Even  the  Greening  brought  as  much  as 
most  western  apples  at  leading  country  shipping 
points.  Baldwins  at  75  to  90  cents  a  bushel  might 
he  compared  with  such  western  boxed  varieties  as 
Rome,  selling  at  60  cents  a  box  with  more  than  half 
of  that  price  coming  out  for  the  grading,  washing, 
packing  and  the  box.  Advantage  of  the  eastern 
grower  has  increased  with  development  of  motor¬ 
truck  business  and  good  roads.  It  is  a  saving  and 
convenience  to  haul  fruit  directly  from  the  orchard 
to  the  city  storage,  or  to  the  dock  for  export,  with 
the  check  coming  for  each  load  before  the  next  load 
goes  out.  Sometimes  the  grower  gets  cash  in  hand 
before  the  truck  starts,  and  with  no  more  trouble 
than  the  western  grower  takes  to  get  his  apples  to 
the  packinghouse  to-be  sold  long  after  and  paid  for 
still  later.  Heavy  charges  are  taken  out  of  the  re¬ 
turns  and  there  is  no  market  for  the  low-grade  fruit 
which  often  pays  the  harvest  expenses  of  the  east¬ 
ern  apple-grower. 

* 

THERE  is  nothing  accidental  about  the  tendency 
of  orcharding  to  increase  in  the  East  rather 
than  in  sections  far  from  the  great  markets.  The 
same  is  true  of  some  other  industries,  starting  fac¬ 
tories  or  branches  in  the  if  best  consuming  districts, 
to  get  within  trucking  distance  of  their  trade.  The 
apple-grower  200  miles  or  less  from  his  market  can 
cut  down  marketing  expenses,  visiting  his  market 
easily  in  his  own  car,  sizing  up  conditions,  and  mak¬ 
ing  his  trade  with  a  firm  that  he  knows  well,  and 
which  has  his  personal  friendship  and  confidence. 
He  can  peddle  some  fruit  and  make  the  most  of  his 
smaller  markets  in  that  way.  The  truck  peddlers, 
nuisances  as  they  seem  to  the  regular  dealers,  have 
done  much  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fruit, 
selling  it  by  the  basket  to  small  stores  and  to  fami¬ 
lies.  Everybody  uses  more  fruit  from  the  basket 
than  from  the  little  bag  bought  at  the  grocery.  The 
windfalls  and  drops  are  usual  for  this  trade  for  the 
proceeds  are  so  much  clear  gain  as  compared  with 
that  class  of  fruit  grown  in  remote  producing  dis¬ 
tricts.  Most  years  there  is  even  a  close  competition 
in  the  local  markets  for  cider  apples  which  are  so 
much  waste  when  grown  at  great  distances  from  a 
factory.  The  eastern  grower  often  lias  livestock 
which  will  consume  a  great  many  apples,  when,  as 
this  season,  there  is  a  poor  market  for  cider  fruit. 
Conditions  are  shaping  more  and  more  favorably  for 
growers  in  thickly  settled  regions  with  good  roads, 
like  New  England  and  the  Northeast  in  general.  It 
is  no  accident  that  New  England,  no  larger  than 
some  Mid-western  States,  shipped  about  1.400  car¬ 
loads  of  apples  in  1929,  including  several  hundred  to 
mid-western  markets  like  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  Cleveland,  even  though  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  was  trucked  out  in  the  home  market. 

* 

JUSTICE  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  who  resigned  January  12, 
when  nearly  91,  after  50  years’  service,  was,  to  an 
occasional  visitor  to  this  court,  its  most  interesting 
personality.  He  followed  the  arguments  of  counsel 
closely,  frequently  breaking  in  with  questions,  and 
appeared  solicitous  for  the  human,  as  well  as  the 
purely  legal  side  of  the  matters  under  consideration. 
We  remember  one  case  in  particular,  a  damage  ac¬ 
tion  appealed  from  a  Southern  State,  which  showed 
this  attitude  clearly.  His  knowledge  of  law  and  re¬ 
spect  for  it  were  great,  but  the  human  side  was  of 
great  importance.  He  must  know  that,  whether  he 
could  do  anything  about  it  or  not.  The  Supreme 
Bench  will  look  strangely  unfamiliar  with  Justice 
Holmes  missing. 

* 

SMALL  woodlots,  properly  farmed,  have  good 
profit  possibilities.  At  our  boyhood  home,  the 
woodland  was  a  30-acre  tract  of  slate  ledge,  thin  in 
spots,  but  on  the  whole  deep  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  tree  growth.  Veins  of  soft  water  came  out  of 
the  slate  here  and  there,  good  spots  to  stop  for  a 
drink.  Doubtless  many  more  oozed  out  underground, 
never  reaching  the  surface,  but  useful  to  the  trees, 
which  never  appeared  to  suffer  in  severe  drought. 
Wood  was  burned  in  the  farm  home,  always  a  vast 
pile,  with  a  Winter's  supply  dry  and  under  cover. 


Winter  days,  with  the  exception  of  chores  and  other 
farm  jobs,  were  spent  in  the  woods.  Father,  with 
the  skill  of  a  genuine  forester,  good  farm  sense  ap¬ 
plied  to  woodland,  looked  the  tract  over,  and  we 
yearly  took  out  what  he  considered  had  reached  its 
best  development.  Some  years  it  was  merely  the  fire¬ 
wood  and  fencing  or  other  timber  needed.  Other 
Winters  there  was  considerable  logging,  mainly  oak 
for  bridge  plank  sold  to  the  township.  The  monarch 
of  the  woods,  a  black  oak  four  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  butt,  was  looked  at  year  after  year,  and  finally 
we  decided  that,  it  was  growing  no  better.  So  with 
crosscut  saw  and  a  little  ax  work  on  the  falling  side 
it  dropped,  making  three  12-foot  logs,  suitable  for 
plank,  sound  all  the  way  through.  That  30  acres  of 
woodland  paid  its  way  as  well  as  any  other  equal 
tract  on  the  175-acre  farm  and,  handled  thus,  im¬ 
proved  year  after  year. 

* 

ONE  of  our  readers,  expressing  approval  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  remarks:  “We  never  have  to  look 
through  it  before  the  young  people  get  it.”  That 
means  much,  coming  from  a  person  of  high  ideals; 
unfortunately  there  are  many  publications  that 
would  not  pass  the  test.  In  the  city  we  often  see 
a  careless  or  ignorant  mother  buy  one  of  the  vulgar 
“tabloid”  newspapers  and  hand  it  to  her  child,  who 
thus  becomes  familiar  with  pictures  of  vice  and 
crime  even  before  learning  to  read.  The  baser  side 
of  life  thus  forms  the  foundation  for  later  educa¬ 
tion:  thugs  and  gangsters  ax-e  visualized  before  any¬ 
thing  is  known  of  the  great  figures  of  history.  If 
we  are  to  follow  the  teachings  of  modern  science, 
babyhood  is  not  too  young  to  guide  the  budding  mind 
toward  the  better  things  of  life.  Vulgar  newspa¬ 
pers,  sensational  magazines,  or  books  that  tend  to 
corrupt  the  moral  standards  may  be  passed  by  care¬ 
less  parents  who  wonder  later  “wherever  the  chil¬ 
dren  got  such  ideas.”  “As  the  twig  is  bent  the 
tree  is  inclined.” 

❖ 

THE  United  States  Supreme  Court,  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  which  has  met  in  a  small  room  in  the 
Capitol,  is  to  have  a  home  of  its  own.  This  will  be 
a  building  385  by  304  feet.  Vermont  marble  to  the 
extent  of  1,000  carloads  will  be  used  in  its  construc¬ 
tion.  This  court  when  in  session  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  places  for  visitors,  who  can  see  at  close 
quarters  the  operation  of  untying  the  hard  knots  in 
cases  appealed  to  it.  Instead  of  one  judge,  there  are 
nine,  and  they  all  ask  questions  freely  during  the 
arguments. 


* 


I  sent  a  car  of  lambs  recently  to  Buffalo  and  among 
the  items  that  were  charged  against  me  at  the  stock- 
yards  was  six  bushels  of  oats  at  the  exorbitant  charge 
of  $6.  Oats  can  be  bought  delivered  here  in  Genesee 
County  for  30  cents  a  bushel.  The  charges  for  hay 
were  almost  $6,  and  the  grade  low.  The  yardage  charge 
was  almost  $20.  I  feel  that  we  need  relief.  t.  b. 

THE  common  plan  of  charging  “all  that  the  traf¬ 
fic  will  bear”  in  the  handling  and  sale  of  farm 
products  seems  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  by 
those  doing  the  work.  Some  of  the  handling  agen¬ 
cies  now  complain  that  business  is  dull,  yet  look  with 
scorn  on  any  suggestion  of  meeting  the  farmer  part 
way  in  the  matter  of  selling  expense.  That  would 
he  precedent  not  to  be  considered.  In  the  case  of  the 
hotel  man  who  charged  Mark  Twain  $2.50  for  a  50- 
cent  dinner,  because  he  “needed  the  money,”  there 
was  a  bit  of  humor,  and  perhaps  hard-boiled  busi¬ 
ness,  as  he  never  expected  to  see  his  guest  again. 
But  the  interests  of  farmers  and  produce  handlers 
are,  from  a  common-sense  point  of  view,  so  closely 
connected,  that  such  hoggishness  as  is  commonly 
seen,  seems  poor  business,  even  from  the  hard- 
boiled  viewpoint.  We  agree  with  this  correspondent 
that  relief  is  needed. 


Brevities 

Loadings  of  revenue-paying  freight  for  week  ending 
January  2  were  503,325  cars. 

Copper,  production  in  this  country  during  1931 
amounted  to  290,000,000  lbs. 

“Let  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the  meditation  of 
my  heart,  he  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my 
strength,  and  my  redeemer.” 

Canada  has  1.402.861  telephones.  Calls  checked 
against  them  last  year  totaled  2,600,000,000,  37,496,867 
being  classed  as  long  distance. 

Aloes,  the  piece  de  resistance  of  Pikra,  that  home 
remedy  for  a  cold  of  former  days,  is  still  on  the  market, 
best  (?)  quality  being  quoted  at  95  cents  per  pound. 

In  the  past  six  years  784  purebred  rams  have  been 
distributed  at  24  sales  conducted  by  co-operative  sheep 
and  wool  producers  associations  in  Pennsylvania. 

Thick  skins  on  market  onions  are  desirable.  Dr.  .T. 
E.  Knott,  of  Cornell,  is  making  experiments  that  seem 
to  indicate  this  result  from  using  additional  superphos¬ 
phate  fertilizer,  or  putting  copper  sulphate  on  the  muck 
soil  before  planting. 
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Why  Farm  Prices  Fall 

TESTIMONY  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Loan  In¬ 
vestigation  Committee  in  Washington  on  Jan¬ 
uary  8,  revealed  that  three  Wall  Street  banking 
houses  made  loans  to  South  America  after  the  war 
in  the  total  sum  of  $10,852,000,000.  On  these  loans 
the  three  banks  took  a  gross  profit  of  $20,055,694. 

The  most  sensational  part  of  the  testimony  was 
the  revelation  that  the  banks  paid  Juan  Lequia,  son 
of  Augusto  B.  Lequia,  former  President  of  Peru, 
$415,000  for  his  part  in  the  awarding  of  three  loans, 
aggregating  $100,000,000  for  sale  to  the  American 
public.  Other  members  of  the  promoting  group  re¬ 
ceived  $118,000,  making  a  total  of  $533,000.  All  of 
the  bonds  are  now  in  default.  In  the  case  of  two 
loans  it  was  testified  that  a  man  by  the  name  of 
“Borda”  acting  as  promoter  received  15  per  cent  of 
the  net  originating  profit. 

It  appears  that  these  loans  were  solicited  by  com¬ 
peting  bankers  and  large  sums  paid  to  promoters,  in¬ 
cluding  young  Lequia,  who,  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony,  was  living  in  Paris  at  the  rate  of  $250,000  to 
$300,000  a  year.  Whether  any  of  this  $11,000,000,000 
will  ever  be  returned  or  not  only  the  future  can 
show.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  small  investors  of 
America,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  $21,000,000  went 
straight  into  the  vaults  of  the  three  banks,  and  the 
pockets  of  Juan  Lequia  and  his  small  fry  promoters. 

The  effect  of  the  deal,  of  course,  was  to  take  $11,- 
000,000,000  out  of  the  deposits  of  the  banks  of 
America  and  reduce  circulation  that  much.  As 
banks  may  loan  substantially  10  times  as  much  as 
the  money  in  circulation  the  purchase  of  South 
American  bonds  by  bank  depositors  caused  a  possi¬ 
ble  reducation  of  more  than  $100,000,000  of  credit 
currency  in  America.  This  credit  currency  would  be 
sufficient  to  move  about  one-ninth  of  our  annual 
farm  products.  Since  the  prices  of  commodities  go 
up  with  the  increase  of  currency  (money  and 
credit),  and  go  down  with  the  withdrawal  of  it, 
farmers  can  readily  see  in  the  South  American  bond 
deals  an  influence  in  the  fall  of  farm  prices. 

Banks  Closed  in  New  York  State 


REPORT  of  the  New  York  State  Superintendent 
of  Banks  shows  that  30  banks  of  all  kinds  with¬ 
in  the  State  closed  or  terminated  their  existence 
during  the  year  1931.  The  list  is  as  follows : 


Commercial  Trust  Co..  Buffalo,  Erie  County . 

i’asquale  De  Marco,  Schenectady,  Schenectady  County.. 

Michael  A.  Lunghio,  Buffalo,  Erie  County . 

I>.  II.  Nelson  &  Son,  Binghamton.  Broome  County . 

Mario  Ortolani  and  Joseph  Ortolani  (Ortolani  Bros.) 

Buffalo,  Erie  County  . 

Victor  B.  Szczukowski,  Buffalo,  Erie  County . 

Farmers’  Fund,  Inc.,  Rochester,  Broome  County . 

Centerville  Station  Co-operative  Credit  Union,  Wood¬ 
ridge,  Sullivan  County  . 

East  Aurora  Savings  and  Loan  Assn.,  East  Aurora,  Erie 

County  . 

Home  Mutual  Loan  and  Savings  Assn.,  Binghamton, 

Broome  County  . 

Amherst  Bank.  Williamsville,  Erie  County  . 

Bank  of  Angola.  Angola,  Erie  County . 

Bank  of  North  Hempstead,  l’ort  Washington,  Nassau 

County  . 

Bank  of  Spencerport,  Spencerport,  Monroe  County . 

Central  Bank  of  Medina.  Medina,  Orleans  County . 

Farmers  and  Mechanics  Bank,  Fort  Plain,  Montgomery 
County  . 


Springwater  State  Bank,  Springwater,  Livingston  County 

State  Bank  of  Avon,  Avon,  Livingston  County . 

State  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Broekport,  Broekport, 

Monroe  County  . 

State  Bank  of  Hilton,  Hilton,  Monroe  County . 

State  Bank  of  Ransomville,  Ransomville,  Niagara  County 

Union  Bank  of  Medina,  Medina,  Orleans  County . 

The  Wilson  State  Bank,  Wilson,  Niagara  County . 

Capitol  Trust  Co.,  Schenectady,  Schenectady  County.... 
Citizens  Trust  Co.  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  Broome 

County  . 

Community  Trust  Co.  of  Middleport,  Middleport, 

Niagara  County  . 

Ontario  County  Trust  Co.,  Canandaigua.  Ontario  County 
Charles  R.  and  Isabel  P.  Brewer  and  Wm.  Ilankey  (E. 

C.  Brewer  Co.),  Gilbertsville,  Otsego  County . 

James  MacArtney  and  Thomas  A.  Chisholm  (Fort  Cov¬ 
ington  Banking  Co.).  Ft.  Covington,  Franklin  County. 
Security  Loan  Assn.,  Rochester,  Monroe  County . 


$5,017,097 

89 

14,835 


1,785.818 

814.995 

2,489.340 

747,627 

1,040,790 

1,335,143 

180,907 

919,115 


1,438,288 

S64,546 

203.631 

2,218,120 

320,218 

2,340,049 

2,103,809 

472.000 

4,085,784 


217,503 

225,508 


Total  . $29,508,772 

It  seems  that  Western  New  York  has  had  more 
than  its  share  of  these  bank  failures.  The  tying  up 
of  $29,568,772  in  deposits  in  a  country  region  is  a 
serious  matter  in  itself  to  farmers  of  the  section. 
The  loss  is  not  only  due  to  the  loss  of  their  own 
funds  but  also  the  tying  up  of  other  funds  which 
otherwise  would  circulate  through  the  community. 

Information  has  also  come  to  us  that  these  banks 
had  a  considerable  amount  of  farm  mortgages  and 
that  farmers  have  been  fearful  that  the  mortgages 
would  be  called  and  cause  them  trouble  and,  possi¬ 
bly,  at  this  time  foreclosures.  The  report  to  us  was 
quite  alarming,  and,  without  any  information  as  to 
what  individual  may  be  affected,  we  took  it  up 
with  the  Banking  Department  to  see  if  a  danger  to 
the  farm  owners  existed  and,  if  so,  to  see  what  could 
be  done  in  time  to  avert  trouble  or  losses.  Mortgages 
are  so-called  “frozen  credits”  and.  of  course,  are  a 
source  of  concern  in  the  liquidation  of  a  bank,  but 
we  have  assurances  that  nothing  will  be  done  in 
haste  to  embarrass  these  mortgagors.  The  depart¬ 
ment  realizes  the  situation.  If  the  mortgages  be¬ 
come  due,  it  would  be  well  to  place  them  elsewhere 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  in  any  event  no  mortgage 
can  be  called  until  due,  provided  interest  and  other 
charges,  if  any,  are  paid.  Under  the  circumstances 


we  do  not  feel  that  farmers  with  mortgages  in  the 
closed  banks  need  feel  any  alarm.  The  State  could 
not  well  with  one  hand  spend  millions  to  help  the 
unemployed  and  with  the  other  hand  visit  hardships 
on  men  who  work  16  hours  a  day  for  365  days  in  the 
year  to  provide  food  for  those  who  have  no  employ¬ 
ment  and  others  who  will  not  work. 

Gilbert  M.  Tucker 

GILBERT  M.  TUCKER  died  at  his  home  in  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  on  January  13.  He  was  past  the 
alotted  four-score  years.  Mr.  Tucker,  was  well 
known  in  the  agricultural  circles  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  particularly  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as 
the  former  owner  and  publisher  of  The  Country 
Gentleman;  which  he  published  for  many  years  as  a 
weekly  in  Albany.  For  many  years  he  was  active 
in  the  agricultural  organizations  of  the  State  and 
the  country.  He  devoted  himself  most  sincerely  and 
conscientiously  as  he  understood  the  problems 
the  best  interests  of  agriculture  with  a  special  con¬ 
cern  for  the  livestock  industry.  The  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  had  attained  a  reputation  in  the  agricultural 
publishing  field  through  the  Tucker  family  before 
his  control  of  the  paper  and  he  steadfastly  main¬ 
tained  its  reputation  as  a  high-class  periodical,  al¬ 
ways  carrying  a  message  of  clean,  wholesome  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  farm  homes  of  the  country.  While 
never  large  in  circulation  in  the  sense  of  modern  ex¬ 
perience  The  Country  Gentleman  under  Gilbert  M. 
Tucker  was  an  edification  to  the  industry  and  an  as¬ 
set  to  agriculture. 

Around  20  years  ago  Mr.  Tucker  sold  his  paper 
to  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  of  Philadelphia,  and  retired 
from  active  business.  He  is  consequently  not  very 
well  known  to  the  younger  generation  of  the  farm, 
but  his  work  is  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  ma¬ 
ture  men  of  the  present  generation  and  we  feel  that 
we  speak  for  them  as  well  as  for  ourselves  in  ex¬ 
pressing  an  appreciation  of  his  service  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


About  the  Foreign  Debt 

Will  you  explain  in  the  simplest  way  you  can  just 
how  the  Lnited  States  would  fare  in  case  there  was  a 
general  cancellation  of  war  debts  with  foreign  nations? 
\\  ould  canceling  the  war  debts  improve  conditions  any? 
I  would  thank  you  very  much  for  your  opinion  in  the 
matter.  T1  T 

New  York.  '  ' 

DI  RING  the  war  the  United  States  government 
loaned  to  the  European  countries — for  the  most 
part  to  England  and  France — some  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  To  get  the  money  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  sold  Liberty  Bonds  to  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  After  the  war  an  agreement  was  made  by  which 
the  loans  to  European  countries  were  cut  down  to 
$10,000,000,000,  which  is  the  amount  now  due  with 
some  interest  unpaid. 

If  the  government  canceled  these  debts  now,  the 
European  governments  would  be  of  course  relieved 
and  the  people  of  these  governments  would  be  spared 
the  tax  that  the  people  over  there  would  have  to  pay 
if  the  debts  were  paid.  The  American  people  have 
paid  the  inteerst  on  the  Liberty  Bonds  to  our  gov¬ 
ernment  to  date  and  the  bonds  themselves  will  have 
to  be  paid  when  due.  Before  they  can  be  paid,  how¬ 
ever,  the  money  must  be  collected  in  taxes  from  the 
people  of  this  country.  As  we  see  it,  therefore,  it 
resolves  itself  into  a  simple  question  as  to  whether 
the  people  in  those  European  countries  shall  pay 
taxes  and  discharge  their  debts,  or  whether  our  gov¬ 
ernment  shall  excuse  them  from  the  obligation  and 
impose  the  taxes  on  the  American  people  to  pay  the 
bonds  which  were  sold  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  loan  to  Europe.  We  can  see  how  a  cancellation 
of  the  debts  may  improve  conditions  somewhat  for 
the  countries  that  owe  the  money,  but  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  see  how  the  American  people,  by  taxing  them¬ 
selves  to  pay  European  debts,  benefit  themselves  in 
the  transaction. 

These  debts  cannot  be  “canceled.”  If  they  are  not 
paid  by  the  people  of  Europe  the  debts  must  be  paid 
by  the  people  of  America. 


North  Country  Milk 


More  than  2,000  dairy  farmers  of  this  North  Country 
met  at  Watertown  on  January  9.  It  was  expected  that 
an  organization  would  be  formed  to  make  an  effort  to 
increase  the  price  of  milk.  But  the  meeting  was 
cleverly  handled  to  avoid  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
producers  are  united  on  what  they  want  but  the  lead¬ 
ership  has  no  notion  to  let  them  do  anything  for  them¬ 
selves.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this :  One  of  the 
speakers  answering  a  question  said  that  the  New  York 
distributors  are  not  making  any  profit  now.  Can  you 
tell  us  if  this  is  so?  producer. 


WE  DO  not  have  access  to  the  books  of  dis¬ 
tributors.  But  the  records  that  we  have  may 
help.  For  December  the  Dairymen’s  League  re¬ 
turned  $1.14  cash.  With  eight  cents  for  certificates 
the  return  was  $1.22.  That  is  2.55  cents  a  quart  for 
grade  B  3  per  cent  milk.  The  distributors  receive  12 
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cents  a  quart,  delivered  to  consumers  in  bottles. 
That  is  9.45  cents  for  delivery  or  3.7  times  as  much 
for  distribution  as  farmers  got  for  production. 

In  October  before  the  cut  the  League  returned  in 
cash  and  certificates  $2.36  per  100  lbs.,  or  5.26  cents 
a  quart.  The  dealers  got  15  cents.  The  spread  was 
9.74  cents.  In  December  it  was  9.45.  So  that  their 
share  of  the  three-cent  cut  is  29/100  of  one  cent. 

Look  at  it  from  another  angle.  In  December, 
1915,  Borden’s  made  a  voluntary  price  of  $1.80  for 
grade  B  3  per  cent  milk.  Their  price,  bottled, 
to  the  consumer  was  nine  cents.  That  was  3.83  cents 
a  quart.  The  dealer  received  nine  cents.  That  was 
5.17  cents  a  quart  for  delivery  or  1.35  times  as  much 
for  delivery  as  farmers  got  for  production.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1930,  the  farmer  got  1.28  cents  a  quart  less 
than  in  December,  1915.  The  distributors  got  three 
cents  a  quart  more.  The  dealer  is  therefore  getting 
4.25  cents  a  quart  more  for  distribution  than  he  got 
in  1915.  Borden’s  announced  the  same  price  for  De¬ 
cember,  1916,  but  producers  were  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  spread  and  went  into  a  strike  and  raised 
the  price  one  cent  a  quart,  and  distributors  sold  at 
nine  cents  during  December.  They  reported  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  that  year. 

Three  years  ago  these  North  Country  dairymen 
adopted  a  plan  to  negotiate  the  price  of  milk 
through  a  “Conference  Board”  of  the  existing  farm 
gioups.  I  hat  body  has  not  been  able  to  function  be¬ 
cause  the  management  of  one  of  the  groups  refused 
to  act.  If  dairymen  had  the  privilege  of  a  vote  on 
that  plan  today,  does  anyone  doubt  that  the  vote 
would  be  overwhelming  to  put  the  conference  board 
in  operation? 


Milk  and  Cream  Imports 

THE  following  tables  give  imports  of  fresh  cream 
A  and  milk  into  the  United  States  from  Canada, 
and  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  from  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  by  customs  districts  during  the  month  of 
October,  1931 : 

From  Canada  to — 

Maine  and  N.  H .  12 

Vermont  .  $.395 

St.  Lawrence .  5,310 

Buffalo  .  250 

Dakota . 

Duluth  and  Superior.  18 


CREAM 

Gallons  Dollars 
22 
16.695 
4.328 
622 


MILK 

Gallons  Dollars 


160 

1.118 

25,090 


51 

220 

3,742 


26 


42 

17 


13 

8 


Totals  . 13,985 

CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED 

From  Netherlands  to —  Pounds 

New  York,  unsweetened . 12,721 

New  Y'ork,  sweetened  . .  .  <)’585 

New  Orleans,  sweetened  . 40[216 

MILK  POWDERS 

From  Netherlands  to —  Pounds 

Massachusetts  . 56.179 

New  Y'ork  .  ’  i  jqj. 

Total  from  all  source,  $35,549. 

Report  of  Milk  and  Cream  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area  for 
December,  1931 


21,693  26,427  4.034 


Dollars 

744 

720 

1,969 

Dollars 

6.272 

117 


State  of  Origin 

New  York  . l 

New  Jersey  . 

Pennsylvania  . 

Vermont  . 

Connecticut  . 

Massachusetts  . 

Delaware  . 

Maryland  . 

Ohio  . 

Indiana  . 

Canada  . 

Tennessee  . 

Missouri  . 

Wisconsin  . 

Illinois . 


Milk 

,859.749 

60,293 

445.188 

92.154 

21.033 

12.382 

2,428 

14.533 

735 

168 


■  40-qt.  Units - N 

Cream  Condensed 
103.517 


1.698 

16.501 

6.992 

470 

S6 

355 

1.467 

2.687 

366 

617 

200 

200 

200 


16,226 


5,166 

33 


403 


Total,  Dec.,  1931 . 2,508,663  135,362 

Total,  Dec  1930.  .  2,748,667  131.539  zu,uuu 

New  York  turnished  <4.3  per  cent  of  the  milk,  and 
76.4  per  cent  of  the  cream. 


21.S20 

20,500 


December  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  price  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  per 
100  lbs.  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  December,  are  as  follows : 

Sheffield  Farms  .  $1  97 

Dairymen’s  League  . .  1*14 

The  League  deductions  were  8  cents  for  certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness  and  5^4  cents  for  administra¬ 
tive  expenses,  making  the  gross  price  $1,275. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

New  technique  permitting  Winter  operations  in  con- 
trol  of  the  white  pine  blister  rust  is  now  in  use  in 
Cornwall,  Conn.  Entrenched  in  the  Litchfield  Hills 
the  fungus  requires  constant  vigilance  to  keep  it  from 
consuming  the  white  pine,  as  the  blight  destroved  the 
chestnut. 

Ihe  headway  made  in  improving  Connecticut’s  dirt 
toads  and  biennial  election  of  officers  were  main  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  4< th  annual  session  of  Connecticut  State 
Grange  111  Hartford,  January  12-14. 

’Jo/!u  Christensen,  of  Wilson,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Connecticut  4  egetable  Growers’  Association  at  its 
two-day  annual  meeting  in  Bridgeport.  W.  W  Olev 
of  Nevy  Jersey,  told  growers  that  if  farmers  are  to  ex- 
pect  higher  prices  they  must  cut  distributing  costs  and 
described  auction  markets  in  his  State  as  a  solution. 

C.  B.  KNIGHT. 
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Lamb  Fattening  in  Western 
New  York 

BY  IRVING  C.  H.  COOK 
Christmas  finds  one  of  Western  New 
York's  leading  farm  projects  well  under 
way,  for  most  of  us  farmers  who  follow 
the  practice  of  fattening  western  or  range 
lambs  have  our  feeding  pens  filled.  These 
lambs  were  purchased  at  the  lowest  figure 
that  has  obtained  for  many  years  past, 
ranging  from  four  to  five  and  one-lialf 
cents  per  pound.  Being  able  to  secure 
feeders  at  this  low  price  has  led  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  was  not  much  risk  in¬ 
volved  in  filling  up  our  pens  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  the  work  of  converting  our 
roughage  and  home-grown  grains  into  a 
product  that  can  be  marketed  on  foot, 
supplementing  these  feeds  with  some  pur¬ 
chased  grains,  of  course.  We  hope  that 
it  may  be  a  profitable  venture  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  disposing  of  our  crops, 
and  also  in  maintaining  the  fertility  of 
our  soil. 

Some  of  the  farmers  of  this  region  se¬ 
cured  their  lambs  in  late  September  or 
October,  and  by  forced  feeding  have  them 
ready  for  market  at  this  time.  By  ship¬ 
ping  them  out  as  early  as  this,  they  can 
refill  their  sheds  and  fatten  a  second  lot 
before  the  end  of  the  feeding  season  — 
around  May  1. 

We  placed  our  order  in  October  with  a 
neighbor  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
livestock  commission  dealers,  and  who 
knows  the  game  from  start  to  finish. 
Many  farmers  follow  this  method  of  se¬ 
en  ring  their  supply  of  lambs,  for  it  stands 
to  reason  that  a  man  who  buys  20  or  25 
carloads  of  any  product  every  season,  will 
command  better  attention,  than  one  who 
attempts  to  secure  just  enough  for  his 
own  needs. 

Our  lambs  were  bought  early  in  No¬ 
vember  in  Chicago  at  $4.60  per  hundred, 
weighing  60  lbs.  on  that  market.  They 
arrived  here  on  November  6,  and  were 
immediately  placed  in  their  pens — 455  of 
them,  with  about  35  in  a  pen.  The  cost 
was  $3.18  per  head  delivered  here.  When 
we  were  notified  that  the  lambs  had  been 
purchased  and  were  on  their  way,  the 
racks  were  filled  with  hay,  the  water  sys¬ 
tem  was  tested,  and  every  thing  put  in 
readiness  for  their  arrival. 

Our  local  veterinarian  was  notified  that 
he  might  be  ready  with  fresh  serum  or¬ 
dered  by  wire  from  New  York  City  to 
vaccinate  them.  This  is  done  to  prevent 
the  development  of  septicemia  or  stock- 
yard  fever,  which  may  be  contracted 
while  in  transit  at  stockyards  or  in  stock 
cars.  This  treatment  costs  ten  cents  per 
head,  and  is  considered  good  insurance 
against  loss  from  that  source. 

For  the  first  two  days  their  feed  con¬ 
sisted  of  hay  only — a  mixture  of  Alfalfa, 
clover  and  Alsike.  After  that  time,  a 
very  small  grain  ration  was  fed  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  parts  of  barley  to  one  of 
wheat,  only  about  one-fourth  of  a  pint 
per  head  for  the  first  few  days,  in  two 
feeds  at  morning  and  evening.  At  the  end 
of  one  week,  this  had  been  increased  to 
about  one-half  pint  per  day  per  head. 
There  is  •where  we  made  a  mistake,  for,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  only  a  small  amount 
was  fed,  it  was  too  heavy  a  combination, 
and  inside  of  two  weeks  five  lambs  had 
died  of  indigestion,  very  likely  some  over 
enthusiastic  individuals  “hogged  down 
more  than  their  share  '. 

We  are  never  too  old  to  learn,  and  right 
here  we  learned  that  the  addition  of  one- 
half  wheat  bran  to  this  mixture  was 
what  was  needed  to  lighten  up  the  ra¬ 
tion.  Still  later  a  mixture  of  100  lbs.  of 
bran  to  three  bushels  each  of  corn,  wheat 
and  barley  seemed  to  remedy  the  whole 
difficulty,  and  not  one  has  been  lost  since 
that  ration  has  been  fed.  At  this  date, 
]  >ecember  26,  these  4o0  lambs  are  eating 
200  quarts  twice  a  day,  a  little  less  than 
a  quart  per  head  per  day  of  this  combi- 
nation — 100  lbs.  of  bran,  100  lbs.  of  oil- 
meal,  four  bushels  each  of  wheat  and 
barley,  and  16  bushels  of  corn.  Very 
likely  the  wheat  will  be  omitted  entirely 
when  our  supply  of  unmarketable  wheat 
is  exhausted. 

Different  methods  of  supplying  lambs 
with  fresh  water  are  followed.  Some  use 
old  lard  tubs,  which  are  procured  at  mar¬ 
kets  or  grocery  stores  and,  after  being 


thoroughly  cleaned,  serve  very  well  as 
water  containers,  and  are  filled  as  often 
as  needed  during  the  day.  Others  have  a 
series  o?  water  buckets  with  a  float  sys¬ 
tem  regulated  by  a  master  float  which 
keeps  each  pail  equally  full  at  all  times. 
This  requires,  of  course,  that  all  pails 
must  be  on  the  same  level.  Personally  I 
prefer  to  have  each  watering  place  con¬ 
trolled  by  its  own  faucet,  which  is  turned 
down  to  allow  the  water  to  run  continu¬ 
ously  in  a  very  small  stream,  much  as  a 
good  sugar  maple  would  run  on  a  first- 


of  gain  per  month  after  once  well  started. 
Some  of  the  larger  feeders  have  installed 
self-feeders  lor  their  lambs.  This  system 
is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Some  labor 
is  saved,  but  it  appears  that  more  lambs 
are  lost  with  this  method. 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that 
there  will  not  only  be  a  gain  in  weight 
as  indicated  above,  but  there  should  also 
be  a  gain  in  price  of  the  finished  product 
over  the  thin  feeder  lamb.  Whether  this 
will  be  the  case  this  Winter  remains  to 
be  seen.  Certainly  the  unexpected  has 
happened  along  many  lines  of  industry 
recently,  and  undoubtedly  much  more  of 
the  same  is  in  store  for  us,  and  just  as 
certainly  our  only  course  is  to  carry  on 
along  the  lines  we  have  chosen  to  follow, 


luxury,  but  perhaps  is  now  the  most  com¬ 
mon  bird  in  the  poultry  market.  Mod¬ 
ern  methods,  with  sanitation  and  common 
sense  have  put  the  all  but  extinct  turkey 
back  on  the  map.  At  present  prices  some 
of  us  will  reduce  our  turkey  flock  for 
next  year  and  double  the  goose  flock, 
which  many  have  found  even  this  year 
in  spite  of  low  prices  to  be  a  better 
payer.  One  thing  sure  is  that  geese  are 
easier  to  raise,  costing  half  that  of  a 
turkey  and  find  a  ready  sale  in  every 
poultry  market. 

There  are  four  pure  varieties  of  geese 
usually  raised  for  the  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  trade.  These  are  the  Tou¬ 
louse,  Embden,  African  and  White  Chi¬ 
nese.  I  have  classified  them  about  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  bred  as  to  num¬ 
bers. 

The  Toulouse  seems  to  be  most  gener¬ 
ally  bred,  and  is  one  of  the  best  for  all 
purposes.  These  are  gray  with  rear  parts 
of  body  pure  white.  The  standard  weight 
for  this  breed  is  for  mature  ganders,  26 
lbs. ;  adult  goose,  20  lbs. ;  young  gander. 

20  lbs. ;  and  young  goose,  16  lbs.  These 
weights,  however,  are  excessive,  and  few 
specimens  reach  them  unless  clogged  with 
fat.  which  then  renders  them  unsuited 
to  breeding.  A  good  weight  for  the  av¬ 
erage  farm  flock  is  not  over  17  or  18  lbs. 
for  breeders  of  mature  age.  Such  geese 
lay  best,  and  give  more  fertile  eggs  than 
the  overgrown  standard  specimens  which 
do  not  sell  so  well  upon  the  open  market. 

The  beautiful  Embden  geese  are  pure 
white  throughout,  both  sexes  being  alike 
in  this  respect.  The  shanks  and  feet  are 
deep  orange  color.  They  are  very  strik¬ 
ing  in  looks  and  easy  to  handle  though 
the  poorest  layers  of  the  four  kinds  men¬ 
tioned  ;  the  standard  .  weights  for  this 
breed  are  20  and  18  lbs.  for  mature  stock, 
and  18  and  16  lbs.  for  young  birds  at  a 
year  old. 

The  stately  African  geese  are  not  so 
well  known  as  some  of  the  others  and, 
while  they  are  perhaps  superior  as  egg 
producers  (with  the  exception  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese).  the  feathers  are  short  and  the 
young  birds  at  market  age  are  a  little 
harder  to  pluck.  Yet  they  are  preferred 
by  many  on  account  of  their  egg-laying 
qualities  and  extreme  hardiness.  African 
ganders  are  active  and  will  readily  mate 
with  any  breed  when  it  is  desired  to  use 
them  in  cross-breeding  for  killing  pur¬ 
poses  only.  The  standard  weights  are 
the  same  for  mature  stock  as  the  Emb- 
dens  but  the  young  are  listed  at  2  lbs. 
lighter. 

The  last  of  the  four  popular  breeds  is 
the  White  Chinese  which  like  the  Emb- 
dens  are  pure  white  in  color.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  are  the  greatest  layers  of  them  all, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  as  many  as  80  eggs  in  a  season. 
They  are,  however,  the  smallest  in  weight 
of  .any  and  are  bred  largely  for  their 
beauty  and  swan-like  appearance.  They 
are  sold  largely  for  estates  and  private 
parks  and  make  a  grand  showing  when 
bred  in  numbers.  This  breed  and  the 
African  both  have  a  large  knob  at  the 
base  of  the  bill. 

Some  of  the  birds  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  of  this  year's  breeding,  though 
they  are  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  the 
parents.  One  of  the  White  Chinese  has 
to  her  credit  more  than  300  eggs  in  the 
three  years  we  have  had  her,  and  she  was 
a  fully  mature  goose  when  purchased.  Her 
daughters  also  have  been  wonderful  pro¬ 
ducers,  although  to  date  none  of  them 
have  quite  equaled  the  record  of  their 
dam.  It  is  well  to  repeat  what  we  have 
said  before  as  to  the  value  of  old  breed¬ 
ing  geese,  once  you  have  a  mated  pair,  or 
trio  and  you  find  them  suited  to  breed  to¬ 
gether.  do  not  change  them,  but  keep  them 
as  long  as  they  lay  and  breed  well.  This 
may  be  as  long  as  you  will  ever  care  to 
keep  geese.  Some  of  our  breeders  are 
15  years  old,  and  one  of  them  is  very 
much  older.  Unlike  other  poultry  the 
goose  is  a  very  long  lived  bird  and  grow 
in  value  as  age  lengthens.  Young  birds 
in  their  first  year  if  early  hatched  and 
well  matured  will  lay  well  and  hatch  good 
strong  goslings,  while  late  hatched  (June 
or  July)  birds  should  never  be  kept  with 
the  expectation  that  they  will  amount  to 
much  the  first  season. 

Many  failed  to  get  fertile  eggs  from 
their  stock  the  past  two  years,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
man  with  the  feed  pail — and  not.  the 
<>eese.  Feed  oats  through  the  Winter 
with  very  little  corn  except  on  unusually 
cold  nights.  Gravel  and  green  hay,  any 
kind  of  vegetables — beets,  carrots,  apples 
and  the  like  are  excellent  for  Winter  use 
and  lessen  the  grain  bill  and  keep  the 
birds  in  better  condition.  Remember 
this  and  see  to  it  that  your  breeders  are 
not  clogged  with  fat  when  laying  season 
starts,  if  they  are  you  will  not  get  fer¬ 
tile  eggs. 

See  that  your  geese  are  properly  mated. 
Two  females  with  one  male  is  about  right, 
although  some  individual  ganders  will 
take  care  of  four  females,  especially  of 
the  White  Chinese  and  African  breeds. 
However,  for  best  results  it  is  always 
safer  to  mate  in  trios  or  pairs.  Then  you 
are  pretty  sure  that  the  eggs  will  hatch, 
other  things  having  had  proper  attention. 
The  laying  season  for  all  breeds  may 
start  as  early  as  January  and  usually  by 
late  February  most  or  all  of  them  will 
be  nesting. 

Another  cause  for  poor  hatching,  or 
what  you  may  have  termed  non  “hatch- 
ability”  is  in  the  fact  that  you  have 
failed  to  pick  up  the  eggs  often  enough 
and  they  have  become  chilled.  A  goose 
egg  will  stand  a  lot  of  cold,  but  they  will 
not  stand  freezing  temperatures  and 
hatch.  Geese  lay  often  at  night  or  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  should  be 
(Continued  on  Page  91) 


Convenient  arrangement  for  feeding  lambs.  24x106  feel.  II  ater  and  salt  placed  at 
ends  of  alternate  racks,  which  serve  as  partitions ,  each  pen  being  about  large  enough 
for  from  35  to  40  lambs.  Feeding  alley  at  one  end  of  racks,  which  are  open  to  permit, 
access  with  grain  and  hay.  Hacks  are  movable,  and  should  be  raised  frequently  as 
the  manure  accumulates.  At  the  end  of  the  feeding  period  the  racks  are  removed  to 
allow  driving  through  the  shed  with  manure  spreader.  Plenty  of  windows  should  be 
'so  arranged  as  to  allow  abundance  of  light  and  ventilation. 


A  Breeding  Flock  of  Purebred  Geese;  African.  Toulouse,  White  Chinese  and 

Embdens  Are  in  This  block 


A  Good  Breeding  Flock  of  Purebred  African  Geese 


lass  “sap  day.”  This  running  water 
dll  not  only  prevent  its  freezing  in  cold 
reather  but,  more  important  possibly,  is 
lie  fact  that  it  permits  the  lambs  to  ob- 
ain  absolutely  fresh  water  as  they  need 
r.  for  they  learn  immediately  to  take 
heir  requirements  directly  from  the  pipe 
s  it  trickles  out,  in  preference  to  drink- 
ng  from  the  pail  which  in  spite  of  care- 
ul  attention  quickly  becomes  dirty.  There 
s  no  animal  more  fastidious  than  a  lamb, 
nd  they  will  avoid  filth  in  either  food  or 
Irink,  until  forced  to  ignore  it  from  ex- 
essive  hunger  or  thirst. 

When  these  lambs  reach  a  weight  of 
>5  to  90  lbs.,  which  should  be  attained  in 
fom  three  to  four  months  with  60-lb. 
eeders,  they  are  what  is  known  as  “han- 
ly”  lambs,  and  ought  to  bring  the  top  of 
he  market,  provided  of  course  they  have 
lie  quality  or  finish  demanded  by  the 
rade.  A  lamb  may  weigh  over  90  lbs. 
ind  yet  not  be  “finished.”  It  may  be  too 
joarse  and  rangy  to  command  top  price. 
Phe  oilmeal  referred  to  above  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  feeding  period  helps  to 
hasten  the  fattening  process,  and  puts  a 
little  better  “finish"  on  the  carcass.  Our 
oTinl  is  to  have  them  nut  on  about  10  lbs. 


hoping  for  better  times  with  better  mar¬ 
kets. 

Summing  up,  these  rules  might  well  be 
laid  down  : 

1.  — Secure  only  hardy  stock,  preferably 
from  the  range. 

2.  — Vaccinate  immediately  on  arrival. 

3.  — Feed  grain  very  cautiously  on  the 
start  with  plenty  of  bran  in  the  mixture. 

4.  — Keep  water  and  feed  racks  clean. 

5.  — Provide  good  ventilation. 

6.  — Avoid  over  feeding  of  grain,  lambs 
should  always  be  able  to  consume  a  trifle 
more  if  they  could  get  it,  but  don’t 
give  it  to  them,  then  they  are  always 
ready  for  the  next  feed. 


Geese  as  We  Know  Them 

The  average  farmer  better  than  anyone 
else  is  in  a  position  to  keep  a  small  flock 
of  geese.  There  are  always  waste  places 
not  suited  to  other  lines  .  of  livestock, 
which  will  pay  a  good  dividend  when 
fenced  and  used  as  a  goose  pasture,  since 
the  green  things  growing  through  the 
Summer  months  is  about  all  they  require 
in  the  way  of  feed. 

There  is  little  danger  that  the  goose 
business  among  farmers  will  be  overdone, 
although  we  used  to  say  the  same  about 
the  turkev,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  a 
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The  New  "Sky-test" 

MILK  FILTERING  STRAINER 
with  the  New  and  exclusive 
double  duty  anti-washout  device 


Positively  prevents 
washed-out  disks 
and  reduces  bac- 
teria  count... 
St  rong . . .  scientifi- 
cally  designed  . . . 
fast  and  economi¬ 
cal. ..The  first  per¬ 
fect  strainer  ever 
developed  ...write 
for  free  booklet. 


GEUDER,  PAESCHKE  &  FREY 
COMPANY 
307  N.  lSih  St..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Improved  KEYSTONE  Dehorner 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Dehorner 
to  be  found  the  world  over.  It  has 
been  improved  at  several  impor¬ 
tant  points  greatly  enhancing  its 
strength, cutting  ability  and  length 
of  life.  Listed  in  both  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Montgomery  Ward  Catalogs. 
Write  today  for  Catalog  pricing  and  de¬ 
scribing  Keystone  and  other  Dehorners. 
also  Bullstaffs.  Calf  Feeders  and  other 
Cattle  Specialties. 

JAS.  SCULLY,  Box  122,  Pomeroy, Pa 


syou?s  HIDES  and  SKINS 

full  market  prices  paid  for  calf  skins  and  cow  hides. 

J.  O.  RYDER  PORT  JERVIS,  TV.  Y. 

|  AYRS  HIRES  [ 

104  STRATHGLASS  FARM 
AYRSHIRE  COWS 

(53  of  them  under  5  years  old) 

Have  recently  completed  the  5th  year’s 
Ayrshire  Herd  Test  Record  with  an 
average  production  of  10,417  lbs.  MILK, 
422  lbs.  FAT. 

A  consignment  of  15  head  from  this  herd 
have  been  catalogued  for  a 

PUBLIC  SALE  OF  50  HEAD 

GOSHEN  STOCK  FARM 

rs a rn 

Goshen,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  4th, 

1932,  1  P.  M. 

40  ready  for  business  registered  Ayrshire 
cows,  either  fresh  or  due  in  early  Spring, 
are  catalogued  for  this  event. 

2  yearling  bulls  bred  at  Strathglass. 

3  yearling  heifers  and  several  heifer 
calves  are  also  selling. 

The  catalog  will  be  sent  to  those  who 
apply  for  it  to — 

A.  H.  TRYON,  Mgr.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


Ash  Grove  Ayrshires  ^ 


Special  Offering— Bull 
Calves  from  3  weeks  to  3 
is.  old.  World  record 
hacking.  Prices  from  $25  up.  Write  for  particulars. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  -  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS!  PIGS!  PIGS! 

r,0  Selected  Boars  all  Breeds,  ages  and  prices  from  $5 
to  $50.  Boars  for  immediate  service,  $10,  $12.  $15,  $18. 
A  few  pure  bred  Poland  Boars.  iVs-aMi  months,  at  $10. 
$15  $18.  Young  pigs  G-S  weeks.  $2.25-$2.50;  8-10. 

$2  75.  $3:  10-12-14,  $3.25.  Shoals,  brood  sows 

open  and  bred.  Free  range  hogs  accustomed  to  our 
linicky  climatic  changes.  Do  you  know  the  value  of 
brood  sows  on  the  farm?  There  is  a  constant  demand 
for  voung  Pigs-  Have  some  each  assetts  this  spring. 
Delicious  Hams  and  Bacon  cured  from  old  fashioned 
formula.  My  slogan.  Prompt  service  and  loyalty  to 
every  customer.  C.  DAVIS,  Box  II,  Concord,  Mass. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

flood  rugged,  first  quality  stock— Berkshire  and  0. 1.  C. 
Chester  and  Yorkshire,  a  few  Duroc  and  Berkshire 
crossed. 

6-8  weeks  old  .  $3.00  each 

8-10  weeks  old  .  3.25  each 

12  wks.  extras  4.50  each 

ship  any  number  of  these  good  pigs  C.  O.  D.  on  ap¬ 
proval.  N.)  crating  charge.  Our  Guarantee:  “A  Square 
Deal  At  All  Times.” _ 

Chester  White,  Duroc 
&  Poland  China  Pigs 

Let  us  select  your  pigs  from  any  of  the  above  breeds 
for  your  future  breeding  stock  or  feeders.  We  can 
ship  you  pigs,  any  sex,  for  breeders  or  feeders  from 
high-grade  stock  and  good  litters  that  will  more  than 
please  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  some  of  this  well- 
bred  stock  at  a  low  price.  Crated  Free. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3  each  C.O.D.,  F.O.B.  Waltham. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Telephone  Waltham  0888 
834  Boston  Post  Road _ - _ WESTON.  MASS. 

LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  INC 
Lexington.  Mass.  1 — i 

J  arire  tvpe  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  -  -  -  $8.00 

8  to  10  weeks  old  at  -  -  $8.50 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  HO  to  HO  lbs,  at  $25  apiece. 

Small  Pigs  For  Sale 

Extra  quality  small  pigs  now  available  at  a  very  low 
price.  Good  rugged  Chesters  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed  •  also  Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  and 
Poland  China  crossed.  These  pigs  are  a  real  buy. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $2.75  each— C. 0.1  >. 
Crated  free,  shipped  F.O.B. 

Add  35c  each  on  Conn,  and  Vt.  orders  for  inoculation. 
POST  ROAD  FARM  Plume  Waltham  1049-J  Weston,  Mass. 

Good  Pigs  and  Shoats  £.'*?'«  *SST 

t  rated,  vaccinated,  crated.  Shoats  over  35  lbs.,  $5.00  ea. 
All  breeds.  State  2d  choice.  Stanley  Short,  Cheswold,  Del. 

Feeding  Pigs  lor  sale  JKasiSStfflS 

8-9  weeks  old,  each 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Woburn,  Ylass. 

F.  YI.  Patting- 
ton  &  Son,  Merrlficld,  N.  Y . 


0  REG.  All  ages  for  sale 


•POTTED  POLAND  CHINAS— Sows.  Boars,  Pigs. 
>  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— a  No.i.  Pedigreed  Pigs, $8 
Easiest  feeders; quickest  growers.  R.  DILI,  Seneca  Falls, R.  I ; 


Shorthorns  Have  Good  Year 
in  4-H  Work 

Not  since  the  feeding;  and  showing  of 
baby  beeves  by  boys  and  girls  in  4-H 
work  have  Shorthorns  had  such  a  success¬ 
ful  year  as  1931.  Either  this  points  to 
improvement  in  Shorthorn  calves  or  to 
the  fact  that  a  slowing  up  in  the  trade 
for  bulls  has  released  more  good  Short¬ 
horn  calves  from  which  to  select  feeding 
prospects.  It  has  been  noticeable  that 
sons  of  better  bred  sires  have  been  shown 
during  the  past  season  and  this,  of 
course,  would  tend  to  give  Shorthorn 
calves  in  the  hands  of  capable  boys  and 
girls  an  advantage  over  previous  years. 

The  list  of  champion  Shorthorn  calves 
is  a  long  one,  and  only  a  few  of  the 
high  spots  can  be  given  the  attention  all 
should  get.  Perhaps  the  most  sensational 
winning  from  the  results  of  the  sale  of 
the  calf  was  achieved  by  Richard  LaRock, 
Wolf  Creek,  Montana,  whose  Shorthorn 
calf,  that  was  grand  champion  at  the 
Montana  State  Fair,  sold  to  the  Hansen 
Packing  Company,  Butte,  Montana,  for 
$5  per  pound,  grossing  a  return  of 
$5,650 — a  record  price  for  a  live  beef  in 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Of  greatest  importance  based  on 
numbers  of  contestants  and  importance  of 
the  show  to  the  beef  cattle  industry  was 
the  winning  of  grand  champion  honors  in 
a  field  of  over  500  calves  at  the  Iowa 
State  Fair,  by  a  Shorthorn  calf,  shown 
by  Dale  Westphalen,  Atlantic ,  Iowa. 
This  calf  sold  at  60  cents  a  pound  and 
returned  .$570  to  his  owner.  In  Michigan, 
Clayton  Moore,  Cass  City,  won  champion 
honors  at  his  local  fair  and  similar  honors 
at  the  Michigan  State  Fair;  and  at  the 
Junior  Livestock  Show  held  at  Detroit, 
Lewis  Horner,  also  of  Cass  City,  had  the 
grand  champion  calf  of  the  show  which 
sold  at  51  cents  a  pound  at  the  auction 
following  the  show.  Henry  Johnson, 
Casselton,  North  Dakota,  showed  the 
grand  c-hampin  at  Fargo ;  Roy  Switzer, 
Hamilton,  North  Dakota,  won  the  same 
position  at  Grand  Forks ;  and  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  a  Shorthorn  calf 
bred  and  shown  by  Retzlaff  &  Son,  won 
the  purple  among  4-II  contestants;  at 
the  Cleveland  Fat  Stock  Show,  Melvin 
Benroth  had  champion  calf ;  and  at  the 
Indiana  State  Fair,  Max  Martin,  Rock¬ 
ville,  Ind.  showed  his  Shorthorn  to  re¬ 
serve  champion  honors.  At  the  Wisconsin 
Junior  Livestock  Show,  held  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  Elwin  Reynolds  had  the  champin 
of  the  show,  with  222  other  calves 
competing. 

Shorthorn  calves  in  the  hands  of  com¬ 
petent  young  people  have  won  numerous 
honors  at  local  shows.  Those  who  won 
money  offered  on  champions  by  the 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  have  reported  same  were ;  Billy 
Bruner,  Powersville,  Mo.,  champion  at 
the  Putnam  County  Fair;  Theo.  J. 
Martin,  Martelle,  Iowa,  champion  at 
Jones  County  Fair;  Max  Peterson,  Car¬ 
bon,  Iowa,  champion  at  Adams  County ; 
Beulah  Larson,  Harlan,  Iowa,  champion 
at  Shelby  County;  Allen  Creek,  Kitehell, 
Indiana,  champion  at  Wayne  County; 
Vernon  Benroth,  Vaughansville,  Ohio, 
champion  at  Delphos ;  Dale  Morton, 
Goodland.  Kansas,  champion  at  Northwest 
Kansas  Free  Fair ;  C’lee  Smiley,  Milford, 
Nebraska,  champion  at  Seward  County; 
Florence  Geishecker,  Livermore,  Iowa, 
champion  at  Kossuth  County ;  James 
Rees,  Pleasantville.  Iowa,  champion  at 
Marion  County ;  Harold  McKee,  Kent- 
land,  Indiana,  champion  at  Newton 
County ;  Loren  Hamilton,  champion  at 
Klickitat  County,  Washington ;  Rayburn 
Bertram,  Fedora,  South  Dakota,  champion 
at  Miner  County;  Chester  Freburg, 
Loomis,  Nebraska,  champion  at  Phelps 
County;  James  Pierce,  Columbus  Junc- 
tin,  Iowa,  champion  at  Louisa  County ; 
Raymond  Good,  Boone,  Iowa,  champion 
at  Boone  County ;  Myron  Dolison,  David 
City,  Nebraska,  champion  at  Butler 
County ;  Harvey  McVey,  champion  at 
Geary  County,  Kansas;  Francis  Wer- 
merskirchen.  Shakopee,  Minn.,  champion 
Shakopee,  Scott  County;  Alfred  Wer- 
merskirchen,  also  of  Shakopee,  champion 
at  Jordon,  Scott  County ;  Fount  Love, 
champion  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn ;  Edith 
Durst,  champion  at  Nehama  Co.,  Baby 
Beef  Club,  Elk  Creek,  Nebraska ;  Mary 
Rankin,  champion  at  the  Henderson 
County,  Ill.,  show  at  Stronghurst,  Ill ; 
James  Stork,  Ventura,  Iowa,  champion  at 
North  Iowa  Fair,  and  Alvin  Rock,  Dixon, 
Iowa,  champion  at  Scott  County,  Iowa. 

J.  L.  TORJIEY. 


Grandfather  was  slowly  walking 
along  the  sidewalk,  and  Billie,  aged  four, 
was  about  20  paces  behind,  trudging  along 
on  little  fat  legs.  “Why  don't  you  wait 
for  me?”  he  called,  aggrieved.  “I'm  wait¬ 
ing  for  you,”  replied  Grandfather,  slow¬ 
ing  up  a  bit  and  turning  around.  “Well.” 
said  the  panting  youngster,  “you  aren’t 
waitin’  very  fast!” — New  Outlook. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

i  Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd. 


Berner 

Ventilate  or  Equip 

ANY 

FARM  BUILDING 

UNTIL  YOU 


Before  you 

REMODEL,  Build,  Ven¬ 
tilate,  or  Equip  any  farm  building, 

fill  out  coupon  below,  tell  us  just  what  you 
are  planning  to  do  and  we  will  send  you  books 
and  literature  which  will  show  you  how  to  do 
the  job  right — how  to  do  it  economically  and 
in  a  way  that  will  be  most  profitable  for  you. 


Complete 
Equipment 
For  AH  Farm 
Buildings 


[JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  6456 
1  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Our  many  years  of  experience  in  planning  and  designing 
farm  buildings  enable  us  to  show  you  how  you  can  cut  costs 
on  material  and  construction  —  show  you  how  every  door, 
window  and  general  arrangement  should  be  to  make  your  build¬ 
ing  most  convenient  and  at  the  same  time  provide  ideal  health 
condition  for  your  farm  animals. 

Send  for  our  free  books  today — learn  how  we  have  helped  thousands  of 
farmers,  dairymen  and  poultrymen  to  remodel  their  farm  buildings 
so  that  the  EXTRA  profit  from  their  stock  soon  paid  for  the  small  cost  of 
making  their  buildings  up-to-date. 

These  free  books  also  show  you  how  Jamesway 
labor  saving  equipment  for  the  dairy  barn,  hog 
house  and  poultry  house  will  save  you  hours  of 
labor  every  day.  Jamesway  Equipment  includes 
Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups,  Litter  Carriers 
for  the  Dairy  barn,  Troughs,  Waterers,  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  Heating  Systems  for  Poultry  Houses. 
Jamesway  Equipment  is  the  best  and  therefore 
the  cheapest  that  you  can  buy. 


Moil  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 


[56] 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Jantesway  Ltd.,  Weston,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

•  Send  me  your  New  Jamesway  Book.  I  am  interested  in 
I  □  Building  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 
Mail  coupon  today  to  our  office  near-  |  □  Cow  Barn  □  Horse  Barn  □  Tile  Silo 

est  you.  We  will  gladly  help  you  with  .  □  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House  □  Building  Tile 

any  building  or  equipment  prob-  *  I  would  also  like  information  on  □  New  Heating  System 
lem.  Books  and  literature  I  for  Poultry  House  □  New  Pointed  Arch  Poultry  House 
free — no  obligation.  |  □  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  □  Poultry  Flock  Equipment 


MCo^P°todaV 


R.  F.  D. 


State 


|  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  [ 

Briarcliff  Aberdeen  Angus 

Bred  in  the  Purple 
Are  You  Interested  in  Better  Beef? 

Are  You  Planning  to  Make  Greater  Profit 
on  Your  Farm  ? 

If  So 

Start  Now  -  Begin  Right  -  Found  a  Herd 
of  Briarcliff  Aberdeen  Angus 


The  Aberdeen  Angus  breed  is  polled,  cows 
are  splendid  milkers,  good  graziers,  calves 
gain  rapidly.  They  feed  well— they  dress  well. 
There  never  was  a  better  time  to  start  a  herd 
than  now.  The  best  of  breeding  at  attractive 
prices.  Our  herd  of  over  1,000  head  is  T.  B.  ac¬ 
credited  and  |all  breeding  cattle  blood-tested. 


Special  New  Year  Offering 
Choice  Young  Bulls.  Bred  and  Unbred  Heifers. 


Visitors  always  welcome 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Inc. 

Pine  Plains  (Dutchess  County)  New  York 

~  HOLSTEINS  7. 

CANADIAN  purebred  Holstein  cows  offer  you  replace¬ 
ment  value  in  type,  health  and  production  that  will 
quickly  build  up  your  herd  to  a  profitable  basis.  Get 
particulars  before  you  buy.  It  will  pay  you.  Apply 
Director  of  Extension,  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  Canada,  BRANTFORD,  Ont. 

|  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Torohill  Farms  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

A  few  Milking  Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale 
from  R.  of  M.  Cows:  Herd  accredited. 

I  In  rabbits  7 


Rahhilc  Jh  Cinnlioe  Complete  descriptive  literature 

ndUUIIi  01  OUffjJIIOi  Albert  Face;,  Jr.,  115-0,  Valley  Stream,  N.Y< 


FERRETS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  CrnnrTC  for  killing  1  at?. 

Instruction  rE.ltltI.lw  hunting  rabbits 

Bock  m-  _ _ /’qy  -r  and  other  game.  Males,  $2.50. 

Free  Females,  $2.50. 

IjV  Yearling  Females,  special  rat 

CjBWw-  ml  catchers,  $4.00  each. 

w.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 

b— iri fl  T»  r'lTlf1  Yearling  females,  special 
F  r  K  f«  r.  I  ratters,  $5.00.  Young  Stock 

Males,  $2.75;  females  $3  50. 
One  pair,  $6 .00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruction  book 
free.  Levi  Farnsworth  -  New  London,  O. 

FCRRFK  females  $8.50;  males  $8.00;  pair  $6.00.  Year- 
renne  I  0  ling  females  special  ratters  $5.00.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  C.  E.  CROW,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 

IToiinotc  Good  hunters.  Either  color  Males 

JT  tOl  1  SO  la  $2.75.  Females  $3.25.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

R.  11.  Farnsworth,  New  London,  O. 

IT*? nnrTd  $3  OO,  either  sex.  Will  ship  O.  O.  D. 
rtKKEliJ  E.  L.  HARTMAN,  Box  4,  New  London,  Ohio 

DOGS  | 

fOl.LIK  and  FOX  TEHIfIF.lt  PCPS-Handsome 
V/  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS— Also  Boston 
B  Terrier  and  Collie,  one  year,  HURD,  Thorndike,  Jle. 

Rpantiflll  Peil  Philip MaIe’  8  months’  *-r>:  including 

DcdUUIUI  l  EU.  UUIIlC  papers.  Fayre  Kennels,  Swan  ton,  Vt. 

n^HAC  Eligible  to  registration,  GRACE  M. 
MI  v  Cl  6  ilcfllco  Bl’TTERFIELD,  Raymond,  X.  II. 

HORSES 

CL.iL_I  ¥>„_  •  _  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 
onetiana  ronies  mares  With  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  *.  B.  POUTER  PORT  FARMS,  Atwater. Ohi* 

Miscellaneous 

r _ i _ Jl/f  •  L  40  females— 20  males.  Also  an 

eastern  lVlinn.  $1,800  equipment.  Price  for 
quick  sale— $2,500.  \Y  A  LLACE.BUTTERFI  ELI),  Raymond,  N.  II. 

LIVE  MUSKRATS 

New  Jersey  blacks  and  browns  FOR  SALE.  Priced  low. 
S.  E.  HAVILAND  R.  D.  No.  4  Freehold,  N.  J. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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BABYCHICKS 


RIRed*BRock 
SCW  Leghorn 

Heavy  winter  layers.  Raised  on  range. 
Priced  for  practical  farmers.  Six  years 
in  business.  Two-thirds  of  total  hatch 
bought  by  farm  neighbors  last  year. 
They  know.  Send  for  catalogue  R  and 
price  list. 

OAK  RIDGE  FARMS,  INC.  ...Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 
E.  W.  Mange 


Champion  Layers  of  New  York 

Hannah's  Leghorns  won  Farmingdale  Contest  for 
last  two  years  with  highest  records  ever  made  in 
New  York  Contest. 

A  Real  Breeding:  Farm 
rp  pc  Every  bird  trapnested.  Every  chick  backed 
rilCCby  five  generations  of  240  egg  males. 
Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  1).  Get  our  prosperity 
price  list  and  Catalogue  and  news  bulletin. 

W.  S.  HANNAH  &  SONS.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
2101  Eastern  Ave.,  S.  E., 

Michigan  Certified  &  R.  0.  P.  Breeders. 


Batoy  Cliiclis 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  rOO  500 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns - $5.50  $10.00  $47.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns..  5.50  10.00  47.50 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds...  6.50  12.00  57-50 

White  Wyandottes  .  6.50  12.00  57.50 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons...  6.50  12.00  57.50 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  . .  4.50  8.00  37.50 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds..  5.00  9.50  45.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  10.  Richfield,  Pa. 


1000 

$90.00 
90.00 
1 10.00 
110.00 
110.00 
70.00 
85.00 
from 


Fairporl  "Profit 

Standard"  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World's  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard! 

Park's  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary  } t, ]  -V 

chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at  Jjl  I.JgljlJ 
same  priceor  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran-  Ml  ill  ll 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  I 

chicks.  Write  for  fall  colored  Cattlof  ind  Economy  Pric«». 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  42  Faiiport,  N.Y. 


WITS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

DAY-OLD  CHIX 

Pennsylvania  Official  Blood-Tested,  Certified  and  Super¬ 
vised.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 

Write  for  Circular  which  explains  Special  Discount 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 

WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  Strains— Free  Range 
Large,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from  the 
world’s  best  and  heaviest  laying  strains,  large  snow- 
white  eggs,  from  own  farm.  Eighteen  years  successful 
hatching  and  breeding.  100 ;*  delivery  guaranteed. 
Free  Catalogue  and  Prices 
WOOLF  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  H-31G,  Milford,  N.  ,L  Earl  Woolf,  ow  ner 

Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred.  Str...  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

B.  Rocks  &  Reds .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

White  Wyandottes,  $12  L.  Mixed.  $8  Assorted,  $7 
Bred  for  egg  production.  Hatched  from  healthy 
winter  laying  stock. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  15  Richfield,  Pa. 

Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

The  Large  Type,  winter  laying  strain. 
Send  orders  now  for  Feb.  and  Mar. 
$10—100;  $ 47. SO— 500 ;  $90—1000 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM  K>KJi 

Buy  Your  Chicks  From 
SUNSET  POULTRY  FARM 

We  sell  quality  R.  1.  Red  Cliix.  Our  stock  are  good 
egg  producers  and  have  line  color.  Write  for  prices. 

50  Sunset  Ave.  Amherst,  Mass. 


Maple 


Lawn  Chicks  ffiSi® 

For  Quality  and  Profit 
White  Leghorns,  Parks  Barred  Rocks, 
(Per.  2D32.)  Heavy  and  Light  Mixed, 
7c  up.  Write  for  circular. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  MeAlistemlle,  Pa. 

CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
It  O.  P*  Breeder — Trapnested  20  Years 
‘The  StrainB  red  for  Large,  Uniform ,  White  Eggs  Always’ 
Official  335-egg  hen;  R.  O.  P.  average  237.7  eggs;  Storrs 
pen  2  527  eggs.  Our  1932  prices  on  hatching  eggs  and* 
chicks  about  20ft  lower.  Order  now  to  assure  ship¬ 
ping  date.  Only  10%  with  order.  Catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  De  Hart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Blood-  Tested 

Leghorns  —  Rocks  —  Reds  —  Wyandottes  —  Ancon  as 
Minorcas  —  Orpingtons  —  Brahmas  —  Giants 

Write  for  free  circular  and  new  low  prices. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  BABY  CHICKS,  $16  per 

100  Eggs  for  hatching,  $7  per  100.  All  eggs  used  are 
from  my  own  breeders.  100  per  cent  State  Tested  for 
Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  Free.  I  Specialize,  One 
Breed  One  Grade,  the  Best,  at  One  Price.  My  birds 
are  early  maturing.  Just  what  you  want  for  your  early 
broilers  '  Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  Order 
now  JOSEPH  TOLMAN,  Dept.  R,  Rockland,  Mass. 


Barred  Rocks — Barron  Leghorns 

from  Eastern  Shores,  finest  breeders.  Chicks,  Eggs. 
Guaranteed  quality.  Morris  Poultry  Farm,  Biskopville,  Md. 


S/i  \\i  i  |_  fL‘  L.  Pennsylvania  State  Accredited. 

.  C.  W.  Leghorn  thicks  Heavy  Laying  Strain.  { 

Booklet.  North  Poultry  Farm  -  McAlistorvillo,  Pa. 

CEDARHURST  niirifC  Same  breeding  as  our  contest 
LEGHORN GllIUIYtJ  pens.  Write  now  for  prices, 
etc.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Where  White  Leghorns  are 

_  bred  for  eggs.  Hy-grade 

chicks  at  a  reasonable  price.  REHOBOTH,  MASS. 


Hass  Poultry  Farm  bred  for  eggs^  Hy-grade 


GlliCkS  ^egllorn3'  wl*it_e  &  Barred  Rocks, 


Reds, 


Baby  tmuKs  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes, 

White  &  Black  Minorcas.  lowest  prices. 
LAKEYIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Madison,  N.  J.  Phone  954  Mad. 


D  i  ..  ni.  I  ^  Columbia,  Buff,  White  and  Barred  Rocks, 
DSDj  UiiICKS  White  Wyandottes  and  Jersey  Black 
Giants;  some  other  breeds.  Deposit  of  $1.00  per  hun. 
Guar.  del.  date.  MURRAY’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Newark,  Del. 


Reds  and  Rocks  from  eertiftied 
Mm  OEM  fSrtSIS*  hens  and  supervised  cockerels, 
blood-tested.  D.  II.  MARGOT,  R.  F.D.  1,  Hieksville,  L,  I.  N.  Y 


w 


HITE  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rock  Chicks.  Write  for 
attractive  prices.  Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TIMES  THE 
SC  CHANCE  FOR 


<_7CHANCE  FOR 

BABYCHICKS 


TO  THRIVE  AND  GROW 

Again  Simplex  wing  the  name  of  the 
world’s  foremost  brooder  stove.  The 
three  new  1932  improvements 
are  so  far  reaching  in  the 
science  of  poultry  raising  that 
it  is  estimated  baby  chicks  have 
3  times  their  ordinary  chance  for 
lif e ,  h  ealth  an  d  production  of  greater 
poultry  profit. 


1.  Greater 

Radiation 

2.  More  Air 
Circulation 

3.  Easier  Clean¬ 
ing 


Mail 

Coupon] 

Today 


FREE  TRIAL 


“  RESULTS  MUST  TELL 

70%  less  operating  costs. 
90%  less  labor,  20%  to 60% 
less  chick  losses  is  what  you 
may  expect  from  Simplex. 
Know  the  reasons  why. 


SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVE  COMPANY 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.  Dept  590f 

Please  send  me  as  checked,  no  obligation  to  me: 

□  New  3  chance  Simplex  Literature 

□  Free  Trial  Offer  □  New  Brooder  House  Plans 
O  New  Book  on  Poultry 

Name . . 

.  Address  . . 

—  — - . - - - II” ‘"'ll  A 


EXTRA  Egg  Prolils 

Free  Book  Tells  How 


If  your  hens  are  only  average  layers  figure  out 
how  much  extra  money  you’d  make  if  you  had 
birds  that  laid  200  to  290  eggs  a  year.  Figure 
it  out  on  an  average  yearly  price  of  50c  a  dozen. 

That  EXTRA  profit  is  ALL  profit  for  it  costs 
no  more  to  feed  and  keep  HEAVY  layers  than  it 
does  average  layers. 

Poultrymen  who  are  making  real  money  are 
raising  the  famous  WILLGERODT  PEDIGREED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  These  birds  lay  200  to 
29G  eggs  a  year.  And  there’s  no  guesswork 
about  it.  The  trapnest  records  prove  it. 

Bigger  egg  profits  can  he  yours  if  you  start  a 
flock  of  WILLGERODT  PEDIGREE  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  You  can  do  it  either  with  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  or  baby  chicks.  Remember  each  egg 
and  each  chick  is  the  product  of  birds  whose 
yearly  egg  record  is  200  to  296  eggs. 

Write  for  the  Willgerodt  Leghorn  Book.  It’s 
full  of  valuable  information  and  it’s  FREE. 

WILLGERODT  BROS.  KSESSi 


THIS  YEAR. 
TRY. 


New 

Low  Prices 

Earn  that  extra  profit  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
records  to  2 96  eggs.  1 0  breeds. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  "" 

1 207  Northampton.  Buffalo,  N.Y.  ■ 


Buy 

CfdckA- 


Strong,  Healthy 
Chicks  from  money- 


AT  SAVINGS 

making  breeders.  BARRON  S.  C.  W., 

BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS, 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS.  16  years'  experience  breeding 
Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  early  orders. 

C.M.LONGENECKER  ,  Box  50,  El  iza  bethtown,  Pa 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  Per  100 

White  Leghorns .  $8.00 

Barred  Rocks .  10.00 

S.  C.  Reds .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  7.00 

500  lots  J5e  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100 56  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER 


Box  R 


McAlistorvillo,  Pa. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders  100  500  1000 
S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns.. $  8.00  $37.50  $70.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  WJi. Leghorns  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed,  $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed.  $8.00  per  100 
1002  live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY  Box  1  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

All  chicks  from  carefully  selected  purebred  stock. 


Order  Now 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Barred  Rocks . 

..  ..  $6  25 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

R.  I.  Reds . 

....  6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

.  5.50 

10.50 

50.00 

95 

Assorted . 

....  6.00 

9.50 

45.00 

90 

Postage  prepaid, 

safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Hatches 

every  week  beginning  Jan.  19th.  Free  catalogue. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  BROIVN,  Prop.  Bor  11  Sergeants ville,  N.  J. 


ATHENEON  CHICKS 


LIBERAL  CHICK  GUARANTEE 

You  are  protected  by  our  guarantee. 
Best  blood  lines.  Pedigreed  males  insure 
best  production  from  our  stock. 

10  FREE  CHICKS  PER  100. 

Order  early  get  more  chicks.  Prices  will  please  you. 
Free  catalog  tells  all  about  our  matings  and  pedi¬ 
greed  males.  Write  today. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY.  Box  92.  Athens,  Ohio. 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  from  Contest  Winning.  Trap- 
nested.  Blood-Tested.  State  Supervised  Stock 

Our  stock  is  noted  for  high  quality,  livability,  disease- 
free  and  producers  of  large,  chalk-white  eggs  of  a  uni¬ 
form  size 

Our  contest  entries  have  been  the  highest  pens  for 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Leghorn  class  for  2  con¬ 
secutive  years. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM  .  MONTVILLE,  N.  J. 

Chicks  Guaranteed  to  Live  P“dess!«k 

68  prizes  won  this  year.  Wo  ship  C.  O.  D.  Free 
Chicks  for  early  orders.  Catalog:  free  with  money 
__  saving:  prices.  Also  Ducklings. 

‘£^J&a»_Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  124,',Bucyrus,  O. 


Poultry  Notes  from 
California 

There  lias  been  considerable  discussion 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  California  as 
a  location  for  the  production  of  eggs  and 
poultry,  compared  with  some  of  the  East¬ 
ern  States  such  as  New  York  or  New 
Jersey.  My  observation  and  experience 
during  several  years  in  each  of  these 
States  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  are 
practically  as  many  opportunities  in  one 
place  as  another  provided  a  person  has 
the  courage  and  ambition  to  look  around 
and  find  them,  and  the  foresight  to  know 
when  a  suitable  one  is  found. 

Of  course  people  living  in  the  East  dur¬ 
ing  a  long  cold  Winter  are  likely  to  read 
some  of  the  glowing  advertisements  of 
California's  perpetual  sunshine,  rich  gold 


Coyote,  or  Prairie  Wolf ,  Destructive  to 
Poultry  in  California 

mines  and  fertile  valleys,  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  with  plenty  of  water  for 
irrigation,  and  conclude  that  there  are 
just  two  classes  of  people  in  the  world. 
One  lives  in  California  and  the  other 
wish  they  did. 

This  picture,  however,  is  very  wide  of 
the  truth,  and  people  coming  to  California 
to  engage  in  the  poultry  business  will  And 
just  as  much  competition  and  just  as 
many  obstacles  to  overcome  as  in  any 
other  location  likely  to  be  considered  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  one  feature  of  which  Cali¬ 
fornia  can  justly  boast,  and  that  is  cli¬ 
mate,  in  a  small  portion  of  the  State 
only. 

To  get  a  clear  idea  of  conditions  here 
we  must  first  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  California  is  a  very  large  State, 
around  750  miles  long,  and  very  moun¬ 
tainous.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
out  of  sight  of  mountains  anywhere  in 
the  State,  as  the  mountainous  country 


Eagle  Caught  in  Coyote  Tray  Near  Cali¬ 
fornia  Poultry  Plant 

occupies  about  eight  times  the  area  of 
the  level  valleys.  You  can  find  most  any 
sort  of  climate  any  day  in  the  year  right 
here  in  this  State.  The  most  equable 
climate  is  along  the  seashore  where  it  is 
always  Summer  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  while  the  central  and  northern 
parts  have  considerable  cold  weather  to 
contend  with  during  the  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  seasons,  and  snow  capped  peaks  may 
be  seen  any  day  in  the  year. 

The  most  suitable  locations  for  poultry 
in  this  State  are  naturally  the  homes  of 
the  most  successful  poultry  colonies. 
These  are  Petaluma,  Hayward  and  Santa 
Cruz  in  the  west  central  part  of  the 
State  and  the  San  Fernando  Valley  in  the 
southern  part.  While  some  poultry,  espe¬ 
cially  turkeys,  are  raised  in  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  the  ex¬ 
treme  Summer  heat  of  these  inland  sec¬ 
tions  is  very  detrimental  to  the  quality  of 
market  eggs  produced  there  and  only  per¬ 
sons  who  can  comfortably  stand  a  tropi¬ 
cal  atmosphere  should  attempt  to  live  in 
the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the 
State  away  from  the  seashore  during  the 
Summer  months. 

There  are  comparatively  few  poultry 


OSS 

^  ^ai'm 

R.I.  Reds 

Again  Lead  Contest 

at  New  York  State  (L.  I.)  Contest,  heading 
all  breeds  when  eggs  are  worth  most. 

Trapnested— Blood-Tested 
AI1  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
Result  of  23  Years’  Pedigreeing 

Winter  Broiler  Chicks — extra  hardy,  fast 
growing  strain.  Hatches  every  week. 

Breeding  Cockerels  from  high-record  dams. 
Reserve  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  for 

spring  delivery.  Prices  substantially  reduced. 

Write  for  handsome  new  FREE  Catalog 

MOSS  FARM  Attleboro!1  mass. 


- HILLVIEW  FARM - 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 


Unequaled  for  high  production,  size  and  vigor. 
State  tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Amazingly  low  prices  for  high  quality  trapnested 
chicks,  absolutely  free  from  disease. 

Your  satisfaction  guaranteed— catalog  tree. 

HILLVIEW  FARM,  5  May  St.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


“ Original ”  O  U  TX  C 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  KEUa 

The  most  popular  heavy  breed  of  "business  birds” 
today.  Blood-tested  11  years!  Accredited  and  Cer¬ 
tified  in  New  Hampshire. 

BUY  FROM  THE  SOURCE 

Large  Egg-Size  Leghorns 

From  hen  breeders;  flock  averages  up  to  230  eggs; 
cockerels  from  26  to  30  oz.  eggs  and 

CHICKS  GUARANTEED  TO  FIVE 
Weekly  Hatches 

PERRY  KISTLER  -  -  Towanda,  Pa. 


WEGATEPA  FARMS 


HARVARD  MASS 


X. 


I 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Bred  for  health,  vigor,  early  maturity,  high 
production,  non-broodiness ;  1,200  to  1,500  trap- 
nested:  breeders  selected  on  family  records: 
State  tested:  free  range.  Chicks,  hatching  eggs, 
stock.  Circular  free.  Dept.  9,  Harvard,  Mass. 


IARGE  EGGC 

■■■  21  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


Lewis  Farms  Chicks 

25%  Reduction 

Quality  chicks  from  our  own  heavy  producing 
blood-tested  breeders. 

Write  for  special  literature 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 
Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I. 


EWING’S  WSWS  LEGHORNS 

are  the  result  of  18  years  of  importing-  and 
breeding  from  Barrons  best  layers.  20  cock¬ 
erels  from  Barrons  contest  winning  pens  head 
my  best  matings  for  1932.  Our  husky  chicks 
from  this  big,  disease  free  stock  are  real  profit 
payers.  Breeding  males  for  sale. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Tancred  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  They  are  two  ol'  America’s  heaviest 
producers  of!  large  white  eggs.  Every  mating  for  years 
back  of  our  white  beauties  has  been  carefully  selected 
from  first  class  stock.  Write  for  prices  and  circular, 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  F.  B. Leister, Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville, Pa 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  flocks  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

100 /t  live  del.,  P.  P.  Order  direct,  or  write  for  cir. 

J.  8.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


The  Chicks  You  Need 

Lukert’s  Laying  Leghorns  —  Largely  Hanson  Strain. 

Highest  Pen  from  all  New  York  State  at  New  York  State 
Egg  Contest.  Eggs  over  21  ozs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  catalog.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  2.7  70  100  500  1000 

Bar..  Wh.  &  Buff  Ply  Rocks. $2.75  $5.25  $10  $48.75  $95 

R. I.  Reds  &  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.75  5.25  10  48.75  95 

S.  C.  W.  Log.  Hollywood  Str.  2.50  4.75  9  43  y  5  85 

S.  C.  Brown  &  111.  Leghorns  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  ...  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

Write  for  catalog  &  special  offer.  Best  laying  strains. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


WH.  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS 
FERRIS  &  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

We  are  breeders  of  Large  Type  Leghorns. 
Layers  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Write  for 
our  catalog.  It’s  free.  Chicks  for  Feb.  and 
March  :  $10.00-100,  $47.50-500,  $90.00-1000. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 


WALCK  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Black 
&  White  Giants,  Anconas  and  White  Leghorns.  Breeders 
culled  by  Lloyd  Baker.  State  College  graduate.  Mala 
birds  used  of  Pedigree  Breeding.  Before  ordering  Chicks 
get  our  Free  Catalog. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  N,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


Pinecrest  Chicks 

Our  prices  are  in  line  with  the  times. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  3  Richfield,  Pa. 


PUKE  Barred  Hooks..  $10.00—100 

RHED  I.HILKS  «•  1  Heds .  10  00-100 

BKED  Mixod .  38.00—100 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.  O.  I). 

Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  from  our  ll.O.P.Breed- 
M  CT  D  C  I  O  era.  Holly  wood  strain, 
f  -  UGACINtLO  R.  O.  P.,  $7  00.  Certi- 
fled,  $5.00.  Supervised,  $.300.  Folder  free. 
SUNNYSIPE  POULTRY  FARM  •  Friendship,  New  York 


IF  YOU  WANT 


EGGS,  AND  CASH— Instead 

of  fads,  try  Hampton's  Black 
Leghorn  Day-Old  Chicks.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  No  J. 
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Bred 

to  lay  for 
generations 

Kerr  1932  Chicks  have  a 
long  line  of  heavy-laying 
ancestors. 

We  carry  on  trap-nesting 
365  days  in  the  year.  Many  of 
the  laying  records  are  official, 
the  birds  being  entered  in 
the  New  Jersey  Record  of 
Performance. 

Buy  Kerr  Chicks  for  their 
vigorous  health  and  livability 
— for  their  correct  breeding 
and  their  close  culling — for 
their  rich  laying  inheritance. 

Chicks  from  blood-tested 
stock  available.  Over  60,000 
blood-tested  breeders. 

Decide  now  to  purchase 
chicks  that  carry  the  blood 
lines  of  famous  Kerr  layers 
with  official  records.  Special 
discounts  on  early  orders. 
Free  Chick  Book  with  price 
list  and  all  particulars  now 
ready.  Write  for  them. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Dept.  F 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster.  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Mass. 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  Lowell,  Mass. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 

Purebred  Barred  Uocks  and  Reds  for  Broilers. 

Our  Heavy  Laying  Leghorns  are  now  ready. 
$12.50-100  $57.50—500  $105—1000 

Member— N.  J.  State  Pity.  Assn,  and  I.  B.  C.  A. 

Reliable  Hatchery  Inc.,  229  French  St,,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


TRAP  NESTED  —  R.  O.  P.  —  ACCREDITED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  9  years  our  flocks  have  been  mated  with  pedigreed  males 
and  for  11  years  we  have  trapnested.  Ohio  Accred.  Chick 
prices  lowest  in  years.  Write  for  catalog, 

WAYNE  POULTRY  EAR  31 S 
W.  J.  BUSS,  Prop. 

WOOSTER  Box  134  OHIO 


Baby  Chicks 


at  lowest  prices  in  20  years. 
Our  reputation  and  long 
1  breeding  experience  behind 
every  chick.  Popular  breeds..  Purebred  stock. 
Generous  guarantees.  Write  for  catalog. 
Co-operative  Breedino  &  Hatching  Co.,  Box  B-26  Tiro,  Ohio 


Big  Husky  Chicks 


at  lower  prices.  Sent 
C.O.l).  New  Hampshire 
Reds  the  universal 
breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Reds, Orpingtons. Large  Type 
White-  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Large  catalog  free. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  $11— 100.  Heavy  Mixed, $10-100 
1 00 *  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 


Barred  ltocks  and  Reds .  $10.00  per  100 

Wli.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 


Postage  paid.  100 %  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLUREELEC.  HATCHERY, U.  G.Herbster.  Prop.,  McClure,  Pa. 


20  —  CENTURY  CHICKS/^ 


CHICKS  6!/2c  AND  UP 

We  ship  C.O.D.  Live  delivery.  “Marvel”  AA 
chicks  at  higher  prices.  World’s  best  strains. 
Also  bab7  ducklings.  Write  for  cur  literature. 

20th  Century  Hatchery,  Box  40,  Hew  Washington,  Ohio 


farms  in  the  State  which  have  made  any 
money  during  the  past  year  owing  to  the 
artificially  high  price  of  grain  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  and  an  over- 
crowded  market  during  the  part  of  the 
year.  Only  poultrymen  who  keep'  good 
high-producing  stock,  and  understand  the 
principles  of  proper  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment,  can  hope  to  attain  any  success 
worth  while. 

Some  of  the  greatest  disadvantages 
which  a  poultryman  has  to  contend  with 
here  are  disease,  cost  of  marketing  the 
product,  and  loss  from  predatory  animals 
and  birds.  Taking  them  in  the  order 
named  disease  is  the  greatest  handicap  to 
the  California  poultryman  just  the  same 
as  it  is  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States. 
The  most  destructive  diseases  are  the 
same  in  both  places,  roup,  chiekenpox, 
canker  and  broncho  pneumonia.  These  dis¬ 
eases  have  long  been  troublesome  to  poul¬ 
try  flocks,  and  we  know  as  much  about 
their  cure  now  as  we  did  10  years  ago. 
This  would  sound  much  more  inspiring 
and  progressive  if  I  could  say  that  these 
diseases  have  all  been  brought  under  our 
control  through  scientific  research  and  in¬ 
vestigation,  but  that  statement  would  be 
far  from  the  truth.  The  average  yearly 
loss  of  mature  fowls  from  disease  in  some 
of  our  more  thickly  populated  districts 
amounts  to  from  20  to  25  per  cent  at  the 
present  time  and  the  ounce  of  prevention 
in  selecting  the  right  location,  properly 
ventilated  houses  and  good  care  remain 
the  best  precaution  against  sickness  and 
loss. 

As  the  price  of  eggs  in  California  is 
controlled  by  the  New  York  market, 
where  a  large  part  of  the  product  is  sold, 
the  distance  from  market  is  a  somewhat 
expensive  disadvantage  especially  when 
you  come  to  consider  the  expense  of  col¬ 
lecting  the  eggs  at  the  large  packing  es¬ 
tablishments  where  they  are  graded,  sand¬ 
ed,  shell  treated  and  packed  in  new  cases 
and  fillers  for  the  long  haul.  Of  course 
only  a  few  of  the  best  grades  are  worth 
shipping  a  long  distance  to  market,  while 
the  poorer  grades  are  peddled  out  to  the 
unsuspecting  public  in  smaller  cities  near¬ 
er  home  and  often  sold  at  prices  netting 
nearly  as  much  as  the  better  grades 
shipped  farther  east. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  this  co¬ 
operative  marketing  is  the  large  number 
of  eggs  which  will  not  pass  for  IT.  S.  Ex¬ 
tra  No.  1  and  which  must  be  disposed  of 
to  the  best  possible  advantage.  When  you 
consider  the  fact  that  only  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  eggs  produced  will  comply 
with  the  first  grade  requirements  you  can 
realize  the  size  of  the  problem. 

A  comparatively  small  amount  of  our 
poultry  feed  is  produced  here  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  as  barley  and  wheat  are  about  the 
only  grains  we  can  purchase  from  local 
farmers.  So  much  of  our  feed  must  be 
shipped  in  from  other  States  which,  of 
course,  adds  to  its  cost.  Altogether  it 
appears  that  the  distance  from  markets 
and  feed  supply  costs  the  California  poul¬ 
tryman  about  the  same  as  the  cold  Win¬ 
ter  weather  costs  the  producers  wTho  live 
near  New  York  City. 

One  thing  we  have  here  in  California 
to  battle  with  is  the  depredations  of  wild 
animals  and  birds.  Coyotes  are  the  worst 
offenders  because  they  are  so  sly  and 
wicked.  They  are  said  to  be  the  most 
difficult  animals  to  trap  or  shoot  in  the 
country  and  the  most  destructive,  espe¬ 
cially  with  turkeys  which  roam  quite  a 
distance  from  their  shelter.  We  often 
hear  them  howling  at  night  as  hunger 
drives  them  quite  close  to  the  poultry 
plant  where  I  have  caught  five  during  the 
past  year  but  not  before  they  had  killed 
20  or  more  turkeys  worth  about  .$100. 
The  picture  shows  the  most  recent  catch, 
a  typical  specimen  weighing  24  lbs.  Last 
Spring  I  found  a  large  eagle  in  a  coyote 
trap  near  the  poultry  yard,  but  these 
birds  are  protected  by  the  California  law, 
so,  after  keeping  him  a  few  days,  and 
taking  bis  picture,  I  turned  him  loose  to 
join  his  mate  and  have  never  seen  him 
since  so  do  not  think  the  loss  of  chick¬ 
ens  and  turkeys  can  be  attributed  to  the 
great  American  eagle  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent.  Hawks  and  owls  are  quite  nu¬ 
merous  and  destructive  if  given  a  chance. 
Skunks  are  also  quite  numerous  here  and 
always  hungry.  Mountain  lions  and  wild 
eats  thrive  in  the  more  thickly  wooded 
sections  near  here  but  so  far  have  not 
molested  the  poultry  here.  There  may  be 
rats  in  California  but  1  have  never  seen 
any.  C.  S.  GREENE. 


Largest  Producers  of  N.  H. 
Red  Chicks  in  the  State 


WHY  HUBBARD  CHICKS 
MAKE  SURE  PROFITS! 


HuLli^ro 

Forms 
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R.I.REDS 


Clip 


Breeding  for  eggs  or  type  can  be  lop-sided. 

Hubbard  Balanced  Breeding  is  six-sided. 

Every  one  of  these  features  has  been  em¬ 
phasized  for  years : 

Outstanding  Vigor — Strong  constitutions  inbred  for  generations. 

Low  Mortality — Many  customers  raise  more  than  they  pay  for. 

Heavy  Egg  Production— High  flock  averages  mean  large  profits. 

Large  Size  Eggs — 24  ounces  minimum  selected  for  15  years. 

Fast,  Uniform  Growth — Culls  eliminated  with  Hubbard  Chicks. 

Early  Maturity — Egg  production  at  4%  to  5  months. 

With  every  one  of  our  breeding  birds  blood-tested  for  15  years  by  State 
University — with  8,000  breeding  birds  on  our  own  farms — with  every 
chick,  every  egg,  under  our  personal  control — you  play  SAFE,  from 
EVERY  standpoint ! 

We  Guarantee  Full  SATISFACTION.  You  are  the  judge.  If  not 
satisfied,  tell  us  what  is  due  you.  We  adjust  promptly,  in  cash  or 
replacement,  as  desired.  Could  anything  be  fairer? 

Our  1932  catalog  has  been  written  largely  by  our  customers, 
who  give  facts  and  figures  on  their  results  with  Hubbard 
Farms’  chicks.  Use  coupon  now. 

"Order  Hubbard  Chicks  Early — Play  Safe  ALL  Ways ” 


and 

Mail  toX  a/so  LEGHORNS  at  our  Western 

New  York 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  .  Walpole,  N.  H.  Plant 

Please  send  Catalog  with  full  data,  prices,  etc.  to 


Name,..*. 
Address  . 


HILLP0T  QUALITY  CHICKS 


3  H1LLP0T 
“QUALITY” 
POINTS 

LowRearing  Losses 
Quick  Maturity 
High  Egg-yield 


Better  birds,  bigger  flocks,  heavier 
broilers,  larger  eggs— and  more 
of  them.  These  are  the  results  of 
the  perfect  incubation  of  the 
carefully  bred  Hillpot  strains. 
And  these  chicks  cost  no  more 
than  the  average  good  chick, 
while  their  exceptionally  low- 
rearing  losses,  quick  maturity  and 
heavy  egg-yield  make  them  re¬ 
markable  producers  of  big  profits. 


LIBERAL  REPLACEMENT  ALLOWANCE 

for  all  chicks  that  die  the  first  2  weeks. 


BLOOD-TESTED  LEGHORNS— ROCKS— REDS 


Write  Today  to  W,  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


30  pens  of  Reds  at  Storrs  Contest.  Our  pen  is  3rd  at  end  of  1931,  and  laying  decidedly 
LARGE  EGGS.  This  agrees  with  the  experience  of  our  customers.  All  our  chicks  are 


BRED  FOR  PROFIT 

That  means  large  eggs  and  lots  of  them:  quick  growth  and  good  body  size. 

This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
(B.  IV.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  We  know  of  no  other  large 
hatchery  selling  only  chicks  of  this  grade.  These  are  real  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Write  for  prices. 
We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  Wallingford,  conn.  Tel.  645-5 
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accredited  dliCks  C. 

a 

3 

MMWr  10  EXTRA  CHICKS  with  each  100  on  orders  mailed  March  1st  or  before.  Send  $1  per  109 
llUyJHIIIIIIII  with  order,  pay  postman  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s 

Postpaid  Price; 

Leghorns,  White.  Buff  and  Brown;  Ancona; 

Rocks,  Barred,  White  and  Buff  . 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds . 

Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  L.  and  White  Wyandot 
Heavy  Mixed  8!4c.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.50 

$  8.50 

$42.50 

$  85.00 

5.25 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

5.25 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

5.75 

11.00 

55.00 

1 10.00 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  50.  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO. 


HARDY  VERMONT  CHICKS 

from  Highest  Producing  and  Best  Known  Strains 

REDS (a"trh)  BARRED  ROCKS  (S:)  LEGHORNS  ("ISSI'")  BROILER  CHICKS 

EVERY  BREEDER  BLOOD  TESTED  AND  CERTIFIED  BY  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

You  Can  Be  Sure  of  Maximum  Health;  Vigor  and  Profit  from  Our  Chicks. 

Prices  Lower  for  Early  Hatches.  Write  Now  for  1932  Catalog. 

MAPLEGLEN  POULTRY  FARM  PROCTOR,  VERMONT 


XXANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  3L.EGHORNS 

Now  leading  Passaic  County  Contest;  write  for  catalog  on  chicks  from  N.  J.  Certified,  Blood- 
tested,  Trapnested  Breeders  of  this  strain.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvale,  New  Jersey. 


WORLDS  FINEST 
lVn!d  CHICKS 


6C  Guaranteed  to  Live — Our  chicks  from 
**  Tancred!  Fishell  Thompson!  Holter- 
upman!  and  other  famous  bloodlines 

grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  and  lay  bet-  _ 

ter.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks 
even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying 
others?  Thousands,  including  four  departments  of  U. 
S.  Government,  have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks. 
Write  today  for  big  Free  Poultry  Book  giving  guar¬ 
antee  to  live,  low  prices,  etc.  Ail  Blood  Tested. 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212.  Crandall.  Ind. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $10.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain .  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  1 2.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  10.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .  8.00 

nor  nViiclr  lpce  in  nOO  Into  In.  Ipcc  upt  pTiipIt  fin 


1.600  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  prepaid.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlistervillc,  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English  8.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  free  range,  selected 
stock  at  $11  perl00,$Sl  per  300,  $51.50  per 
500;  $100  per  1000.  i%  discount  on  early 
orders.  10*  books  order.  Chicks  100* 
Live  arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 


Robert  L.  Gainer,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


HEARTY  SSSS  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Heavy  Mixed- 
Hatches  weekly.  100*  live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  low  prices. 
PEOLA  POCLTKY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


WYCKOFF and  TANCRED  LI  ■  V 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  V/HIA 

Book  your  order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April  clucks. 

S10.00  Par  100  $47.50— 500  $90.00—1000 

100*  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


RnllV  Ftllplre  Barred  Rocks— Pratt’s  Strain 
s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Hanson  A 
Brown  Mann  Strains.  For  more  information,  write 
C.  C.  ALLEY'S  HATCHERY  .  .  Seaford,  Delaware 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
.Tun.  23,  1932.  In  most  cases  the  top  price  is 
given. 

MILK 

January:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
butterfat,  201-210-inile  zone,  $2.33  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  $1.10;  2B.  $1.41;  Class  3,  $1.35. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers,  Class  1,  $2.33;  Class  2, 
$1.25;  Class  3,  $1.35. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  24%c;  extras,  92 
score,  23 % c ;  firsts,  88  lo  91  score,  21  >4  to  22 % c ; 
lower  grades,  19  to  1914c;  ladles,  20  to  21c; 
packing  stock,  12  to  17c;  sweet  fancy,  26 14 c ; 
extra,  2514c;  firsts,  2314  to  24%c;  seconds,  22 
to  23c;  centralized,  20  to  22c. 

CHEESE 

State,  held,  10  to  18c;  fresh,  special,  13%  to 
1414c;  average  run  to  fancy,  12  to  13c;  Young 
America,  fresh,  13  to  1314c. 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy,  including  premiums, 
25 !•■  c ;  extra,  23  to  2314c;  average  extras,  22c; 
extra  firsts,  2114c;  firsts,  2014c;  nearby,  me¬ 
diums,  28c;  pullets,  20c;  Pacific  Coast,  22  to 
25c;  mixed  colors,  24c;  gathered,  best,  2314c; 
fair  to  good,  13  to  17c. 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs.,  $1.85;  Maine,  180  lbs., 
$2;  Idaho,  100  lbs.,  $2.40:  sweet  potatoes,  Md., 
bit.,  00c;  Jersey,  bu.,  $1.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.,  00c;  Brussels  sprouts,  ext.,  18c; 
cabbage,  ton,  $23;  carrots,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.25; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $2;  celery,  doz.,  $1;  celery 
knobs,  100  belts.,  $10;  cucumbers,  Porto  Rico, 
bu.,  $5;  eggplant,  bu.,  $2.50;  horseradish,  100 
lbs.,  $7;  kale,  bu.,  40c;  lettuce,  bu..  $4;  onions, 
100  lbs.,  $4.50;  parsley,  bu.,  $1.25;  peas,  bu., 
$0;  peppers,  bu.,  $2.25;  spinach,  bu.,  $1:  squash, 
Hubbard,  bbl.,  $4;  string  beans,  bu.,  $3.50;  to¬ 
matoes,  Fla.,  ert.,  $3.25;  Cuba,  crt.,  $4.25; 
watercress,  100  belts.,  $3. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  20-Ounce,  bskt.,  $1.25;  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ing,  $1.50;  Wealthy,  $1.25;  McIntosh.  $2.25; 
Baldwin,  $1.25:  Stayman,  $1;  York  Imperial, 
75c;  cranberries,  %  -bbl.  box,  $2.50;  pears,  En., 
bu.,  $1;  strawberries,  Sit.,  qt.,  27c;  kumquats, 
<1 1 . ,  10c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  33c;  fair  to  good,  20  to 
30c;  roosters,  15c;  fowls,  22c;  ducks,  20c;  geese, 
20c;  turkeys,  No.  1,  nearby,  31c;  squabs,  lb., 
ungraded,  40c;  graded,  45c;  dark,  doz.,  $3; 
culls,  doz.,  $2.50. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  28c;  chickens,  large  breeds,  best, 
23c;  small  breeds,  best,  18c;  roosters,  11c; 
ducks,  27c;  geese,  21c;  rabbits,  lb.,  20c. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  12c;  good  to  choice,  0  to 
10c;  lambs,  hothouse,  head,  $6;  pigs,  8  to  10 
lbs.,  10c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $8.25;  bulls,  $5;  cows,  $2.25; 
calves,  best,  $10;  common  to  good,  $4  to  $8; 
sheep,  $3;  lambs,  $7.25;  hogs,  $5. 

FEEDS 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran,  $21.00;  standard  middlings,  $21.00:  Red- 
dog,  $24.10;  hominy  feed,  $20.85;  cottonseed 
meal,  $22.65. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $17.50;  No.  3,  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $18;  straw,  rye,  $20;  oat  and 
wheat,  $11. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  72%c;  corn,  No.  2  yellow. 
507/8c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  38(41-;  rye,  5914c. 


Retail  Prices  at  N.  Y.  Public 
Markets 

Meats. — Hams,  fresh,  18  to  20c;  smoked.  18 
to  22c.  Steak,  chuck,  19  to  22c;  flank,  25  to 
30c;  round,  35  to  38c;  sirloin,  38  to  40c;  porter¬ 
house,  42  to  48c.  Pork,  shoulder,  14  to  16c; 
loin,  15  to  18c;  chops  end  cut,  10  to  19c;  chops, 
middle  cut,  20  to  22c;  bacon,  sliced,  25  to  30c; 
bacon,  unsliced,  19  to  23c.  Lamb,  leg,  22  to 
25c;  breast,  8  to  12c;  forequarters.  14  to  18c; 
shoulder  chops,  19  to  22c;  rib  chops,  25  to  30c; 
loin  chops,  30  to  35c.  Veal,  breast,  neck,  14  to 
10c;  stewing,  12  to  15c;  shoulder,  15  to  20c; 
rump,  20  to  25c;  leg,  20  to  25c:  chops,  25  to 
30c;  cutlets,  35  to  40c.  Beef,  chuck  j)ot  roast, 
20  to  22c;  top  sirloin,  28  to  32c;  rib  roast,  blade, 
24  to  28c;  rib  roast,  prime,  30  to  35c;  beef 
liver,  20  to  22c;  calves  liver,  05  to  75c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Turkeys,  young.  8  to  11 
lbs.,  35  to  39c;  turkeys,  12  to  15  lbs.,  35  to  37c; 
broilers,  plump,  37  to  40c;  frying  chickens,  27 
to  30c;  roasting  chickens,  over  5  lbs.,  31  to  33c; 
roasting  chickens,  3%  to  4  lbs..  28  to  31c; 
fowls,  over  5  lbs.,  29  to  33c;  fowls,  3%  to  4% 
lbs.,  28  to  31c;  ducks,  young,  4%  to  6  lbs.,  25 
to  28c;  guineas,  young,  pair,  $2  to  $2.25; 
squabs,  %  to  1  lb.,  55  to  05c;  old  roosters,  soup 
chickens,  23  to  25c;  goslings,  10  to  12  lbs.,  27 
to  29c;  capons,  8  to  9  lbs.,  43  to  48c;  capons, 
0  to  7  lbs.,  39  to  41c. 

Vegetables.  - —  White  potatoes,  10  lbs.,  15c; 
sweet  potatoes,  3  lbs.,  10c;  parsnips,  3  lbs.,  10c; 
vellow  turnips,  3  lbs.,  10c;  carrots,  loose,  3  lbs., 
10c;  carrots,  bcli.,  8  to  12c;  beets,  bch„  5  to 
8c;  onions,  5  to  8c;  cauliflower,  head,  25  to 
40c;  cranberries,  10  to  12c;  celery,  bch.,  12  to 
15c;  lettuce,  head,  12  to  18c;  cabbage,  new,  7 
to  9c;  cabbage,  old,  3  to  5c;  kale,  0  to  8c; 
peas,  20  to  25c;  string  beans,  10  to  12c;  Lima 
beans,  15  to  20c;  spinach,  7  to  9c;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  25c;  tomatoes,  15  to  18c; 
broccoli,  large,  bch.,  25  to  30c;  mushrooms,  25 
to  30e. 

Fruit. — Eating  apples,  doz.,  25  to  35c;  cook¬ 
ing  apples,  4  to  tic;  oranges,  select,  doz.,  50  to 
00c;  oranges,  medium,  doz.,  30  to  40c:  oranges, 
small,  12  to  18  for  25c:  grapefruit,  each.  5  to 
15c;  strawberries,  pt.,  15  to  18c:  bananas,  doz., 
15  to  20c;  table  grapes,  12  to  15c;  eating  pears, 
doz.,  40  to  50c;  cooking  pears,  5  to  7c;  pine¬ 
apples,  each,  15  to  20c. 

Dairv  Froducts. — Tub  butter.  29  to  31c;  fancy 
tub  butter,  33  to  37c;  print  butter,  31  to  35c; 
store  cheese,  19  to  23c;  grade  A  eggs,  doz.,  40 
to  45c;  grade  B  eggs,  doz.,  32  to  35c;  grade  C 
eggs,  doz.,  25  to  28c:  grade  A  milk,  qt.,  15c; 
grade  B  milk,  qt.,  10  to  12c;  grade  C  milk- 
loose,  qt.,  Sc. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Produce  markets  at  Boston  have  been  rather 
quiet  during  the  past  week.  Higher  prices  pre¬ 
vailed  on  carrots  and  lettuce  during  the  first 


of  the  week  but  considerable  weakness  de¬ 
veloped  and  closing  prices  were  lower.  Apples 
continue  in  moderate  supply,  chiefly  from  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Washington. 
Present  price  weakness  is  chiefly  due  to  in¬ 
ferior  quality  of  many  offerings  with  trade 
preference  mainly  for  Baldwins  and  Yorks. 
Onions,  potatoes  and  squash  were  firm.  Poul¬ 
try  was  firm  while  butter  and  eggs  were  un¬ 
settled  at  lower  prices.  The  wool  market  con¬ 
tinued  quiet  at  unchanged  prices. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good,  mar¬ 
ket  steady.  Native  various  varieties,  ordinary, 
40c  to  $1.  Baldwins  mostly  $1  to  $1.50,  fancy 
mostly  $1.75  to  $2.  few  large  extra  fancy  $2.25 
to  $2.50.  McIntosh  mostly  $1.50  to  $2,  fancy 
$2.25  to  $2.00,  few  large  extra  fancy  $2.75  to 
$3  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  Wolf  River  $1.50  to  $2 
bbl.  Ya.  U.  S.  1  York  and  Stayman  75c  to 
$1.10  bu.  tub.  Pa.  and  N.  Y.  Baldwins,  U.  S. 
Utility,  05c  to  $1,  poorer  40c.  U.  S.  1,  best, 
90c  to  $1.10,  few  $1.15  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  good. 
Native  cut  off  $1.25  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box, 
Texas  belid.  best  $1.50  to  $1.05  %  crt.,  poorer 
lower. 

Cabbage.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  Savoy  75c  to  $1.25  bu.  bbl.  N.  Y.  Danish 
best  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.35  100  lbs.  Texas  erts. 
$2.50  to  $2.75.  Fla.  1%-bu.  hprs.  $1. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  $1.50  to  $1.85.  few  $2  std.  bu.  box. 
N.  Y.  cut  and  washed  $1.50  bu.  bskt.  Calif, 
belid.  $4.50  to  $5  crt. 

Cauliflower. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Calif,  pony  erts.  mostly  $1.25,  few  $1.50. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bells.  Pascal  ord.  $1.50  to  $3.50,  fancy 
mostly  $4  to  $5  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  2-3  crt.,  no 
sales  noted.  Calif.  %  erts.  $2  to  $3.25.  Fla. 
10-in.  erts.  best  $2.75  to  $3,  poorer  low  as  $1.75. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Mass.  %-bbl.  erts.  Howes  $1.50  to  $1.75, 
few  $2. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  slow.  Hot¬ 
house  native  00  to  72  cukes,  ordinary.  $5  to  $10, 
best  mostly  $11  to  $12.  few  higher  std.  bu.  box. 
Fla.  cartons  fancy  mostly  $2.25  to  $2.75,  few 
best  $3  doz.,  Ohio  hothouse  fancy  $4  to  $5  24 
cukes.  Cuban  outdoor  few  sales  $3  to  $4,  few 
$5  50  to  72  cukes. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  hothouse  00c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box: 
Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  $4  to  $4.50,  poorer 
low  as  $3  crt.  Ariz.  erts.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads, 
$4  to  $4.50. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  50c  to  $1,  few  extra  fancy  $1.25.  N.  Y. 
50  to  90c,  few  $1,  Pa.  35  to  75c.  few  85c  3-lb. 
bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  Mass,  yel¬ 
low  mostly  $1.90  to  $2.25  50  lbs.  N.  Y.  mostly 
$2.25  to  $2.50  50  lbs. 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  best  75c  to  $1.  poorer  50c  std.  bu. 
box. 

Potatoes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Me.  100  lbs.  Green  Mts.  best  mostly  90c,  few 
95c  100-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  I.  few  sales  $1.50  to 
$1.75,  mostly  $1.00  to  $1.65  90-lb.  bag. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Ya.  and  Md.  ord.  00  to  05c,  poorer  50c. 
Texas  Savoy  best  85c  to  $1,  poorer  lower  bu. 
bskt. 

Squash. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Blue 
Hubbard  native  $2.50  to  $3.50  bbl..  mostly  $70 
to  $80  ton.  N.  Y.,  Minn.,  and  Ohio,  best  few 
sales  $05  to  $75,  poorer  lower  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Hothouse  native  15  to  30c.  Ohio  few 
sales  fancy  medium  $2  to  $2.25  8-lb.  bskt.  Fla., 
outdoor  $2.25  to  $3.25  0-bskt.  ert.  Cuban  $3  to 
$3.50  0-bskt.  crt. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  rutabaga  or  purple  top  50  to  05c  std.  bu. 
box.  White  capes  50  to  75c  50-lb.  bag.  P.  E. 
I.  ruta,  75  to  85c  50-lb,  bag. 

Hay.  — -  Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
slightly  improved.  No.  1  Timothy  $19.50.  No. 
2  Timothy  $18.  Clover  mixed,  red,  $1S.50;  Al- 
sike  $19  ton. 

Butter. — Market  unsettled.  Creamery  extras 
2414c;  firsts  23  to  24c:  seconds  22  to  22%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  unsettled.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  29c;  white  extras  28c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern  25  to  20c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
firm.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  21  to  24c;  3  to  3%  lbs. 
19  to  21c.  Broilers  no  sales.  Native  no  sales. 
Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  IS  to  21c;  4%  lbs.  21  to 
22c.  Roosters  13  to  14c  lb.  Native  chickens 
none.  Live  poultry  firm.  Fowl  24  to  25c.  Leg¬ 
horns  20  to  22c.  Chickens  large  10  to  19c.  Leg¬ 
horns  15c.  Roosters  12  to  15c.  Broilers  18  to 
23c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  Twins  N.  Y.  held  ex¬ 
tras  1931  18  to  19c.  Extras  1930  no  sales. 
Firsts  17%  to  18c.  Fresh  firsts  15  to  10c.  AVest- 
ern  held  extras  1931  17%  to  18c.  Extras  1930 
no  sales.  Fresh  firsts  1931  15  to  10c.  Held 
10%  lo  17c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.50  to 
$4.  Calif,  small  white  $4.25  to  $4.50.  Yellow 
eyes  $4  to  $4.50.  Red  kidney  $4  to  $4.50.  Lima 
$0.25  to  $0.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

AVool. — Market  firm.  Trading  light,  with 
some  renewed  inquiry. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  24  to  25e; 
clothing,  19  to  20c:  %  blood,  combing,  23  to 

24c;  clothing,  19c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to  24c; 
clothing,  21c;  %  blood,  combing,  21  to  21  %c; 
clothing,  21c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  00  to  02c; 
clothing,  48  to  50c;  %  blood,  combing,  50  to 

53c;  clothing,  42  to  45c;  %  blood,  combing,  42 
to  45c:  clothing,  38  to  40c:  %  blood,  combing, 
30  to  38c;  clothing,  35  to  30e;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  58  to  00c;  clothing,  48  to  51c;  %  blood, 
combing,  53  to  55c;  clothing,  47  to  49c;  % 

blood,  combing,  47  to  50c;  clothing,  42  to  45c; 
%  blood,  combing,  40  to  43c;  clothing,  37  to  41c. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  Jan.,  9.  1932.1 

Market. — Medium  grade  light  and  medium 
weight  beef  steers  predominated  in  week’s  re¬ 
ceipts,  few  quotable  above  $7.50,  one  load  1,040- 
lb.  yearlings  $8,  bulk  $0  to  $0.75,  compared  with 
week  ago  all  grades  about  steady.  Bulls,  she 
stock  and  cutters  steady.  Stockers  and  feeders 
closing  fullv  steady  under  light  receipts;  bulk 
$4.50  to  $5.50;  bulk  fat  heifers  $5.25  to  $0;  me¬ 
dium  bulls  $4.25  to  $4.75;  butcher  cows  $3.25 
to  $4;  cutters  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Calves  fully  steady, 
top  vealers  $10. 

Hogs  steady  to  strong,  top  westerns  $5.75. 

Sheep  steady,  good  and  choice  lambs  $0.75 
to  $7. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Jan.  9,  1932:  Cattle, 
47  cars;  12  A'irginia,  0  Chicago,  5  AA’est  A'ir- 
ginia,  5  Kansas  City.  5  St.  Louis,  4  St.  Paul,  3 
Omaha.  3  Ohio,  2  Illinois.  1  Tennessee,  1  Sioux 
City:  containing  1,104  head,  1.001  head  trucked 
in;*  total  cattle  2,225  head,  1.020  eavles,  3.756 
hogs,  341  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8.25; 
medium.  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $0.25  to  $7.25;  com¬ 
mon.  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $4.75  to  $0.25;  good. 
1,100  to  1.300  lbs..  $7.25  to  $8.25:  medium.  1.- 
100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $0.50  to  $7.25;  good,  1,300  to 
1,500  lbs.,.  $7.25  to  $8.25.. 


Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $0.25  to 
$6.75;  good.  550  to  850  lbs..  $5.50  to  $6.25; 
medium.  550  to  850  lbs..  $4.75  to  $5.50;  com¬ 
mon,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.75. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4.25  to  $4.75:  good.  $3.50  to 
$4.25;  common  and  medium.  $2.50  to  $3.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $4.75  to  $6; 
cutter,  ciommon  and  medium,  $3.25  to  $4.75; 
yearlings  excluded. 

A'ealers. — Good  and  choice,  $9  to  $10:  medium, 
$8  to  $9;  cull  and  common,  $6.25  to  $8. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs..  $5.25  to  $0.50:  common  and  me¬ 
dium.  500  to  800  lbs..  $3.50  to  $5.25:  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $0.75:  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $3.75  to 
$5.50. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice.  100  to  180 
lbs..  $5  to  $5.50:  lt.  wt..  good  and  choice.  180 
to  200  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75:  mod.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75:  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75: 
hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $5.25 
to  $5.75;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to  350 
lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50:  pkg.  sows,  medium  and  good, 
275  to  500  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  AA’arehouse) . — - 
Bran,  ton,  $24.50;  shorts,  $24;  hominy,  $26; 
middlings,  $20.50:  linseed,  $42.50;  gluten. 
$27.50;  ground  oats,  $29.25;  Soy-bean  meal, 
$31.50:  hog  meal,  $32.50;  cottonseed.  41  per 
cent,  $27.50;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $27;  dairy 
feed,  18  per  cent,  $29;  dairy  feed.  20  per  cent. 
$32.50;  dairy  feed,  24  per  cent,  $33;  dairy  feed, 
25  per  cent.  $33.50:  dairy  feed,  32  per  cent, 
$34.50;  horse  feed.  85  per  cent.  $32;  Alfalfa, 
regular,  $29;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $30.50. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Tariff  Revision.  —  The  Democimti.? 
tariff  revision  program,  carrying  no 
changes  in  rates,  but  stripping  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  his  powers  under  the  flexible 
provision  of  the  present  law,  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  Jan.  9.  Twelve 
Republicans  and  the  lone  Farmer-Labor 
member  joined  the  Democratic  majority 
■to  speed  the  bill  on  its  Avay  to  the  Senate. 
The  A’ote  Avas  214  to  1S2. 

Steam  Poaver  for  Airplanes.  —  Re¬ 
vival  of  steam  power  for  airplanes  will 
be  definitely  started  in  Cleveland  shortly. 
Small  model  working  units,  designed  to 
use  in  modernized  form  the  same  power 
that  took  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley  on  his 
famous  tryouts  in  the  ’90s,  will  be  carried 
into  the  air  to  check  calculations  Avith  the 
actual  performance.  Captain  H.  C. 
Richardson,  technical  director  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Aircraft  Corporation,  ivliere 
steam  power  for  airplanes  is  being  de¬ 
veloped,  announces  that  preliminary  de¬ 
signs  have  been  finished  and  detailed 
designs  of  the  new  plant  started.  The 
units  to  be  tested  are  about  one-fourth 
the  size  of  those  intended  for  installation 
in  huge  flying  boats.  They  will  be  taken 
up  individually  at  first  on  a  standard 
airplane  and  tested  in  complete  assembly 
later. 

Packers  and  the  Grocery  Trade.  — 
Arguments  over  whether  the  large  meat 
packing  houses  shall  be  allowed  to  carry 
on  a  wholesale  business  in  groceries, 
canned  goods  and  other  foodstuffs  un¬ 
related  to  the  packing  industry  will  be 
opened  before  the  Supreme  Court  on  Feb. 
29.  The  court  took  probable  jurisdiction 
Jan.  11  and  agreed  to  advance  to  that 
date  the  arguments  on  the  cases  of  the 
government,  the  American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association  and  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association  against 
SAvift  &  Co.,  and  others.  Eac-h  suit  in¬ 
volves  a  possible  modification  of  the  con¬ 
sent  decree  of  1920,  which  enjoined  the 
packers  from  continuing  to  hold  capital 
stock  in  public  yard  companies  and 
terminal  railroads  and  from  conducting 
the  Avholesale  business  referred  to.  Last 
January,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Supreme  Court  entered  an  order  modify¬ 
ing  the  decree  to  permit  the  wholesale 
business,  whereupon  the  government  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  highest  court. 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion.  —  By  a  vote  of  63  to  eight,  the 
Senate,  after  a  debate  which  ran  into 
the  midnight  hour,  Jan.  11  passed  the 
first  of  the  administration’s  major  relief 
measures— the  $2,000,000,000  reconstruc¬ 
tion  finance  corporation  bill,  after  ac¬ 
cepting  some  amendments  and  rejecting 
many  others.  The  chief  amendment  prob¬ 
able  is  that  of  Senator  Smith,  Democrat, 
of  ’South  Carolina,  which  adds  a  neAV 
section  to  the  bill  authorizing  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $50,000,000  for  the  use 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agrielture  to  extend 
loans  to  small  farmers.  The  amendment 
further  stipulated  that  the  $45,000,000. 
noiv  remaining  in  the  Drought  Relief 
Fund  may  be  applied  to  such  loans, 
making  the  total  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  $95,000,000. 
Farmers'  are  to  receive  further  relief 
through  an  amendment  of  Senator 
Robinson  of  Arkansas  authorizing  the 
corporation  to  grant  loans  to  live  stock 
and  agricultural  credit  associations. 
Federal  Land  banks  and  joint  stock  land 
banks.  Another  amendment,  by  Senator 
Reed,  provides  that  bills  of  exchange 
must  be  paid  in  United  States  currency 
and  be  guaranteed  by  a  solvent  American 
bank. 

Gasoline  Tax.  —  Motor  car  owners  in 
the  United  States  consumed  about  15.000,- 
000.000  gallons  of  gasoline  in  1931,  “a 
striking  gain  in  consumption,”  the 
American  Motorists’  Association  said 
.Tan.  11.  They  paid  more  than  $500,000.- 
000  in  gasoline  taxes,  the  association’s 
tabulation  shoAving  an  average  _for  each 
motorist  of  $20  in  taxes  on  565  gallons 
of  fuel  to  cover  6.800  miles.  The  es¬ 
timate  of  the  year’s  consumption  ivas 
based  on  government  figures  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year.  “With  the 
average  tax  on  gasoline  3.44  cents  per 


gallon  in  the  various  States,  that  means 
gasoline  tax  revenues  will  exceed  the  $500.- 
000.000  mark,  which  Avas  approached  last 
year  when  the  average  rate  ivas  only  3.35 
cents  and  when  the  total  earnings  of  this 
levy  were  $493,865,117,”  the  association 
said. 

Neav  Mexican  Landslide. — The  whole 
front  of  Sitting  Bull  Falls,  a  beautiful 
waterfall  in  the  Lincoln  National  Forest, 
near  Carlsbad,  N.  M.,  higher  than 
Niagara  Falls,  has  caved  in.  These  falls 
in  Sitting  Bull  Canyon  were  opened  to 
the  public  recently  by  the  Forest  Service, 
and  large  parties  have  gone  to  view  them 
and  to  explore  the  cairn  beneath  them. 
The  fallen  cliff  was  a  rock  canopy  that 
jutted  out  150  feet  in  front  of  the  falls, 
and  100  feet  up  under  this  lay  the  open¬ 
ing  to  the  cave.  It  is  believed  that  a 
series  of  earthquake  tremors  which  shook 
the  Guadalupe  Mountains  last  Summer 
fractured  this  canopy. 

The  Meanest  Thief.  —  Jacob  Share, 
Avho  had  been  a  trusted  employe  of  the 
I’ostoffice  Department  for  14  years, 
during  nine  of  ivhich  he  served  on  the 
lower  east  side,  attached  as  a  letter 
carried  jto  Station  B  at  45  Suffolk  St., 
New  York  heard  himself  denounced 
Jan.  11  as  the  meanest  man  in  the  de¬ 
partment.  Share,  ivho  earned  $2,100  a 
year,  had  admitted  to  Federal  Judge 
Alfred  C.  Coxe  that  from  last  August 
until  November  he  stole  money  from 
letters  mailed  to  the  Sunshine  League. 
35  Montgomery  St.  The  total  stolen  was 
put  at  .  about  $1,000.  The  Sunshine 
League  is  a  charitable  organization  that 
cares  for  crippled  children.  Share  Avas 
sentenced  by  Judge  Coxe  to  two  years 
in  Atlanta  penitentiary. 

Mrs.  Caraavay  Elected  Senator.  — 
The  election  of  Mrs.  Hattie  W.  Caraway 
as  United  States  Senator,  an  honor  never 
before  accorded  to*  a  woman  at  the  polls, 
was  assured  in  early  returns  Jan.  12 
from  the  special_  election  in  Arkansas. 
Returns  from  47  counties  gaire  Mrs. 
Caraway  12,738  votes  against  391  for 
Sam  D.  Carson  and  536  for  Rex  R. 
Floyd.  Her  two  opponents  were  listed  as 
independents  on  the  ticket.  The  Repub¬ 
licans  did  not  offer  a  candidate.  Mrs. 
Caraway  ivill  serve  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  her  late  husband.  Senator 
Thaddeus  H.  Caraivay,  who  died  two 
months  ago.  The  term  expires  in  March, 
1933. 

Justice  Holmes  Retires.  —  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  veteran  jurist  and 
liberal  and  lovable  philosopher,  resigned 
Jan.  12  as  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  because  of  the  condition 
of  his  health.  Justice  Holmes  will  be  91 
years  old  March  8.  The  oldest  man  ever 
to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench. 
Justice  Holmes  and  his  close  friend. 
Justice  Louis  I).  Brandeis,  were  regarded 
as  its  most  “liberal”  members,  they  being- 
joined  frequently  in  “liberal”  opinions  by 
Justices  Harlan  F.  Stone  and  Oiven  ,T. 
Roberts,  and,  since  his  appointment,  by 
Chief  Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  Is  the  lime  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  hnuiliing  live  poult'  y 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  AVaTERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Daily  Coops  Supplied  Free 

SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave. ,  AA’.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  linn's.  Bradstrcet'g  or  any  commercial  agency 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

.  .  . TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


ftKillVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  Neiv 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  5!0,  West  W asliingtoii  Market,  New  York  City 


For  Best  Prices 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

George  Schaefer  &  Son’s,  Inc. 

2291  12th  Avenue  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Request 
Established  1885 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 


HAY  and  STRAW 

40  Years  Commission  Merchant — Write 
II.  S.  HOTALING  G0X  West  33rd  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SHIP  l’OUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HESTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 
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FREE  From 

Everyone  of  our  lfi.000  breeders  is  blood-tested 
under  supervision  of  Massachusetts  State  au¬ 
thorities.  , 

98%  Livability 

Guaranteed  Up  to  3  Weeks 

Twenty-one  years  of  trapnesting,  and  pedigree- 
ing  make  Redbird  Farm  Chicks  outstanding  in 
vigor,  uniform  growth  and  ability  to  develop 
into  profitable  producers.  Prices  about  15 *  lower 
than  last  year. 

Special  10%  Discount 

Allowed  on  Orders  Mailed  Before  Feb.  1st 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  describing  matings, 
blood-testing,  trapnesting  and  pedigreeing. 

Redbird  Farm  WRENTHAR*,  MASS. 


I 

! 


I 


“The  Sirain  Bred  Jor  Large, 

Unilorm,  While  Eggs  Always” 

Official  335-egg  hen.  Five-year  flock  aver¬ 
age  219.4  eggs.  Storrs  pen  2,527  eggs.  We 

, . . _ .  _  have  several  275 

u  j  to  299-egg  hens, 
dams  and  grand- 
4'1 dams  all  laying  27 
NjHK  I  to  30-oz.  eggs.  You 
gr  get  these  wonder- 

;  ful  bloodlines  in  [ 
pedigreed  breeding 
stock,  hatching  eggs  and  chicks, 
prices  about  20%  lower. 


CLOVERDALE 
F.  J.  DeHarl,  Prop. 


I 


Our  1932 
Catalog  free. 

POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


1 


CHICKS 

6c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  $8.00  per  100.  Rocks 
and  Reds,  $10.00  per  100.  Wyan- 
dottes,  $11.00.  more  in  lots 
less  than  100.  Broilers,  $6.00. 
24-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100*  delivery. 
JOHNSON  S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


SINGLE.  COMB  WHITE 

Leghorns  txclusively  ■ 

3,400  Breeders  on  free  farm  ranee.  Pure  Barron  English 
L  Strain,  trapnest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
k  Large  rigorous  Leghorns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now 
booking  orders.  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks  from  Cer- 
fes  tified  and  Supervised  stock.  Special  feeding  directions  < 

L  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow* 

SUNNYBROOK  FARM 

Box  75  Pleasant  Valley  New  York 

iSmnuwuttVittWYW mm\\muwwmnnwtumiimmiwil 


Lakeside  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

all  from  our  own  strain.  Big  birds,  persistent  layers. 
No  B.  W.  D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  full 
information. 

LAKESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dexter,  Maine 


PURE  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Pedigreed  male  mated . $18.00  per  100 

200-230  Hollywood  mating .  14.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds.  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks..,..  12.00  per  100 

Heavy  mixed  chicks . .  .  10.00  per  100 

10*  down — Balance  C.  O.  D. 

WORCESTER  HATCHERY  Box  A  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


35,000  weekly,  electrically  hatched. 
White  Leghorns,  8es  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks,  New 
Hampshire  Rede.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 
Do:  Heavy  Mixed.  Sc.  Reduction  in  500  or  1000  lots. 
PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Sunbury,  Pu. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Ouality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes.  White 
Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed.  We  ship  every  Tuesday.  Cash 
or  O.  O.  I>  Write  for  delivered  prices. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


R.  L  RED  and  BARRED  ROCK  A  breeding  farm 

with  1,700  disease-free  birds.  30  day  guarantee.  Cir¬ 
cular.  COGGER  POULTRY  FARM,  Merrimack,  N-  H. 


rv  ni  |  n  l  1  100*  Sex  Guarantee— Make 

Day-Old  Cockerels  i?£n?iGet*r^s'\h0 s 

story  from  WISCONSIN  HATCHERY,  Box  K,  Madison,  Ills. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks,  Bar.  Rocks, 
Heavy  Mixed.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  or  cash— 100*  arrival  guar. 
Jus.  E.  Uleh,  Box  R,  Reaver  Springs,  Pa. 


SP  D„ Trapnest  records  to  309  eggs.  Real  color. 
.  L.IVcUS  Eggs.  $8.00  per  100  up.  Chicks  reasonable. 
Circular  fret.  HUGH  GREGG  -  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE  Rock  6 


GEORGE:  HOAG 
Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


ORDER  NOW— Best  native  and  imported  strains.  Pekin 
Ducklings,  fast  growth,  big  eggs,  no  loss,  money  mak¬ 
ers.  Young  Chicks— Reds.Rocks, Wyandottes. Leghorns. 
Turkeys,  Pigeons.  SHANLEY  FARMS  Thoniaston,  Conn. 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiii 

Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  ciean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  liens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER.  333  W.30tl>  St..  New  York 
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Geese  as  We  Know  Them 

(Continued  on  page  91) 

housed  through  severe  weather  when 
laying. 

Still  another  reason  for  poor  hatches 
is  in  keeping  the  eggs  too  long  while 
waiting  for  a  hen.  Do  not  set  goose 
eggs  over  10  days  old  at  the  most.  True, 
they  may  hatch,  but  are  never  so  strong 
as  when  set  immediately  after  laying.  If 
we  don't  get  enough  to  fill  a  small  incu¬ 
bator  within  a  few  days,  we  set  them  un¬ 
der  the  White  Wyandotte  hens  which  are 
now  kept  for  that  purpose.  If  you  are  a 
goose  breeder  a  flock  of  Wyandottes  will 
be  of  great  service  to  you — if  you  are  not, 
you  will  find  them  just  as  serviceable — • 
they  are  a  dual  purpose  breed  with  few 
rivals. 

The  successful  incubation  of  goose  eggs 
is  something  that  seems  to  puzzle  the  be¬ 
ginner.  No  cast-iron  rules  can  be  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  the  operator; 
conditions  are  not  always  the  same,  even 
on  the  same  farm  in  different  seasons.  If 
the  Spring  is  wet  and  the  cellar  damp 
you  will  not  need  so  much  moisture  as 
you  would  in  a  dry  cellar  in  a  dry  time. 
The  air  cell  is  your  safest  criterion  to  go 
by  and,  if  you  are  hatching  artificially, 
study  the  chart  showing  development  of 
the  gosling  within  the  shell  at  different 
stages  of  incubation.  I  know  that  the 
successful  hatching  of  goose  eggs  is  some¬ 
what  complicated,  but  any  person  with 
average  intelligence  can  master  it. 

Either  keep  enough  females  to  fill  a 
small  machine  every  10  days  or  reduce 
the  flock  and  set  what  you  have  under 
liens — you  can  fill  up  your  incubator  and 
then  set  a  few  hens  with  the  remaining 
eggs,  rather  than  hold  all  of  them  too 
long.  It  is  true  that  goose  eggs  require 
more  moisture  than  any  other  eggs,  and 
in  some  eases  where  the  place  is  dry  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  keep  water  in  a  pan  in 
the  egg  chamber  from  the  start.  As  to 
temperature — this,  too.  depends  somewhat 
on  location  and  climate;  102  will  give  you 
good  results  throughout,  but  we  have  had 
better  and  more  even  hatches  when  we 
raised  the  heat  to  103  the  last  week.  A 
little  experience  in  your  section  will  tell 
you  just  what  is  needed  and  you  should 
keep  notes  of  each  hatch  to  guide  you  in 
later  ones.  The  goslings  are  (for  us) 
the  easiest  birds  we  have  to  raise.  We 
seldom  lose  a  gosling  except  by  accident 
— sometimes  they  get  too  near  the  cat 
cages  and  are  pulled  in.  But  we  usually 
keep  them  in  the  brooder  house  and  yard 
until  they  start  to  feather  and  then  turn 
them  on  the  stubble  as  soon  as  the  hay 
is  off.  They  do  not  need  water  to  swim 
in  but  accept  it  as  a  part  of  their  daily 
routine  and  enjoy  it  immensely,  and  the 
eggs  hatch  better  when  mature  breeders 
have  access  to  pond,  stream  or  pool  while 
the  mating  lasts.  Feed  the  goslings  all 
the  green  grass,  garden  refuse,  clover,  Al¬ 
falfa  or  any  other  greens  you  have  at 
hand.  They  will  eat  them  all  and  call 
it  good,  and  turn  grass  into  greenbacks 
and  gravel  into  gold  dollars! 

I  do  not  believe  today  there  is  a  better 
proposition  for  those  who  are  rightly  sit¬ 
uated  than  the  breeding  of  market  geese, 
for  the  reasons  of  extreme  hardiness — less 
Susceptibility  to  disease,  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  are  reared.  There  are 
drawbacks  to  be  sure,  and  one  of  these 
is  crowing,  or  going  on  what  we  term  a 
“stampede.”  If  frightened,  the  half- 
grown  flock  may  pile  up  in  a  pen  and 
kill  half  their  number.  Goslings  are 
restless  things  and  need  be  handled  with 
care,  but  they  do  not  die  of  blackhead, 
seldom  have  lice,  and  get  more  than  one- 
half  their  living  from  the  fields  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

There  is  a  demand  for  feathers — an 
item  to  consider — and  breeding  stock  with 
us  has  always  found  a  ready  sale  above 
market  prices.  The  all-important  question 
is  what  kind  of  stock  you  get  for  your 
foundation  and  the  care  you  give  it  after 
it  is  received.  Baby  goslings  sell  readily. 
We  never  have  sold  many  of  these  be¬ 
cause  we  find  it  pays  better  to  grow  them 
to  market  size  or  fit  them  for  breeding. 
Goose  eggs  often  fail  to  hatch  after  a 
long  express  shipment — they  are  so  large 
they  shake  in  transit  and  the  jar,  unless 
well  packed,  renders  them  unproductive. 
It  is  safer  and  better  to  buy  grown  stock 
in  the  Fall  and  get  them  accustomed  to 
new  homes  before  the  laying  season 
starts. 

In  choosing  a  variety,  take  the  one  that 
you  like  best,  unless  you  have  a  special 
market  for  some  particular  breed  or  size. 
We  find  a  good  market  at  the  Summer 
camps  for  our  goslings  and  these  will 
weigh  with  a  little  forcing  at  four  months 
around  11  to  12  lbs.  or  even  more. 

WILLET  RANDALL  ARK  FARMS. 


Vineland,  N.  J.  Egg  Contest 

Report  for  the  month  of  December, 
1931 : 

Production  for  the  contest  to  date,  41,- 
245.05  points,  44.854  eggs,  55.51  per  cent. 

Production  for  the  month,  10,353.20 
points,  10,930  eggs.  02.13  per  cent. 

Average  production  per  bird  to  date, 
40.8  points,  50.9  eggs,  based  on  880  com¬ 
peting  birds. 

High  pens  to  date  by  breeds :  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  Dembro  Poultry  Farm, 
X.  .T.,  047.20  points,  009  eggs;  B.  P. 
Rocks,  H  W.  Van  Winkle.  X.  Y..  531.10 
points,  540  eggs ;  It.  I.  Reds,  Burdean 
Acres.  Mass.,  007.95  points,  072  eggs ;  S. 
C.  Black  Minorcas,  Stephen  Costa,  X.  J., 
282.90  points.  287  eggs ;  W.  P.  Rocks, 
Koster  Blue  Poultry  Farm.  N.  .T.,  404.40 
points.  428  eggs;  J.  W.  Giants,  Wood- 
view  Poultry  Farm,  X.  .T.,  141.85  points, 
132  eggs. 


q  ucu'cmtejzcL 

TO  BUILD  HUSKIER. 

./chicks 

HlREFULLY  conducted  tests  on  our  experimental  farm  prove  that, 
other  conditions  being  equal,  chicks  fed  on  B-B  Vitamized  All 
Mash  Chick  Starter  Ration  weigh  17%  heavier  at  the  end  of  six 
—  =  weeks  than  chicks  raised  on  ordinary  feed. 

This  remarkable  extra  gain  in  weight  with  B-B  Starter  Rations  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  uniform  high  quality,  cleanliness  and  perfect  balance.  The  Growth 
and  Vigor  Vitamins  A  and  B,  the  Sunshine  Vitamin  D,  all  so  necessary  to 
chick  life  and  development  are  contained  in  ample  quantity  through  such 
health-giving  ingredients  as  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Milk  Sugar  Feed,  Dried  Butter¬ 
milk,  Alfalfa  Leaf  Meal,  Meat  Meal,  Fish  Meal  and  other  health  providing 
concentrates  and  minerals. 

B-B  Chick  Starter  Rations  contain  everything  necessary  to  chick  health 
and  growth.  No  other  feed  is  needed.  B-B  builds  big  vigorous  frames,  size¬ 
able  digestive  tracts,  strong  legs  and  gives  perfect  feather  development. 
With  it  you  wall  lose  fewer  birds.  And  best  of  all,  you  will  accomplish  all 
of  this  at  a  surprisingly  low  feed  cost. 

B-B  Chick  Starter  Rations  are  sold  with  a  guarantee  that  if  they  do  not 
produce  sturdier,  better-feathered  chicks,  eliminate  rickets  and  cut  mor¬ 
tality  rate  that  you  can  return  the  empty  bags  with  your  figures  to  your 
dealer  and  get  your  money  back.  Plan  now  to  raise  this  season’s  hatch  on 
B-B  Chick  Starter  Rations.  It’s  the  right  start  toward  a  most  successful 
poultry  year.  See  your  B-B  dealer  now.  Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo. 

MOST  PRODUCTIVE  .  .  .  YET  SURPRISINGLY 

LOW  IN  COST 

_  Ul  t  a  m  L  3  e  cL 

V^HICK  starter 

RATION 
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Leghorns,  Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandottes 


CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan-Rocks] 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi- Rocks 


LAST  CHANCE  TO  GET  PRE-SEASON  DISCOUNT 

We  will  count  you  in  on  our  Pre-Season  Dis-  ,  lay  large  chalk-white  eggs  that  bring  more 


•  - -  - -  '  '-bh-J  u'uiv 

money.  We  were  pioneers  in  introducing  Cross- 
Breeds  for  meat  production.  Seven  years’  blood¬ 
testing  insures  against  B.  W.  D. 


count,  ranging  from  5%  to  10%.  if  you  will  mail 
your  inquiry  before  February  2nd.  No  time  to 
lose.  Write  today. 

WENE’S  Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  tells  how  we  produce  Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Cross- 
Breeds  and  Straight  ‘'Heavies.” 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


#lt>  $tcfearti  Jfarm 

World’s  Largest  Breeder  of  Barred  Rocks 

2,000  trapnested  hens  in  our 
own  Breeding  Plant.  Our  own 
10  bird  pen  won  the  1928-1929 
Storrs  Contest  and  set  a  world’s 
record  for  heavy  breeds  by  lay¬ 
ing  an  average  of  over  275.5 
eggs  per  bird  in  12  months. 

Such  breeding  and  contest  winning 
assures  you  of  the  finest  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  country. 

CHICKS  —  EGGS  from  vigorous  produc¬ 
tion  bred  pedigreed  stock.  "We  also  have 
Barred  Rock  chicks  especially  priced  for 
broilers. 

Free  Catalog  gives  fuli  particulars  about 
contest  winnings,  breeding  methods,  etc. 

ROB’T.  C.  COBB,  350  Great  Road, 
West  Concord,  Mass. 

“The  Invincible  Rocks  of  New  England” 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 


L  MASSACHUSETTS 

MAH 

as 

CERTIFIED 


LEGHORN 
CHICKS 


[Trap  nested  since  191G. 

IContest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 
Leading  all  Leghorn 
pens  at  Western  New  York  now. 

Circular  No.  2. 


BREEDERS 

CSSS. 


STRICKLER’S  LARGE  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Money-making,  prolific  lay¬ 
ers  at  money  saving  priees.  Pedigreed 
quality  matings.  Electric-hatched.  Ex¬ 
tra  Quality  Baby  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Leonard  F.  Stickler,  Bex  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


I 


Poultry  Paper  1 2 


or  Pin  this  ad  on  a  letter  with  your  name  and 
address  and  mail  it  to  us  with  25c..  (stamps  or  coin) 

12  issues.  American  Poultry  Journal 
540  SOUtft  Clark  Street  '  Chicago,  Illinois 


SUPREME  QUALITY  ™re  chicks 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  and  Heavy  Mixed.  lOo*  live 
prepaid  arrival  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Booking 
for  February  and  March  now.  Write  for  low  prices. 

SUPER-SERVICE  HATCHERY,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


QUALITY  MATED  CHICKS  100«?„.tr,Mdvery 


White,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $  9  110 

Barred,  Buff,  White  Rocks,  Reds . .  I0.9O 

Buff,  White  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes . .  11.00 

Black,  Buff,  White  Minorcas .  12.00 


LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  MADISON.  N-  J. 


AND  EGGS.  World's 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKIHS.  ISL1P.  L.  I.,  N.  T. 


DUCKLINGS 


Large  White  Pekins.  Good  Lay¬ 
ers.  Fawn  White  Indian  Jtu  line)  r. 
Setting  Eggs.  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  DUCKERY  Trappe,  Md. 


DUCKLINGS — Mammoth  White  Pekins,  best  quality 
Prompt  delivery.  L.  HAMBLIN  -  Wilson,  New  York 


ftianf  Rrnir/p  Tiirlovc  f,om  *>lood-tested  stock.  Price 
Uldlll  Diuiue  lurneys  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog 
on  Poults  and  Eggs.  WINNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM, 

largest  in  New  England,  Norton,  Mass. 


For  Better  Turkeys  Belmimi8Brifnze 

Uniform  in  size  and  markings,  22  to  20  lbs.  Featheis 
sent  for  approval.  J.  T.  SHEEN,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  ToHe„*nd 

Large  size,  good  color.  A.  W.  HARVEY,  Cinelnnatns,  n!  Y. 


CLOUDLANO  "Goldbank”  Giant  Bronxe  Turkeys — 

Choice  breeding  stock  with  excellent  type  and  mark¬ 
ings.  CLOUiLAVD  FARM,  Patty  Cloud,  Kenneth  Square,  I'a. 


PUREBRED  BRONZE  TOMS— May  hatched.  Sired  by 
Grand  Champion.  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Faii- 
Prices.  FRENCH’S  TURKEY  FARM,  R.  2,  Granby,  Ma»». 


SELECTED  BRONZE  BREEDERS  No  blackhead  for  29  yrs. 
REID  TURKEY  FARM  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


CHOICE  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS— Prices  reasonable. 

Satisfaction  guar.  H.  IV.  ANDERSON,  Stenartstonn,  Pa. 


Pearl  Guineas  Stanfordvllle,  N.  Y 
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Make  your 
savings  earn 

MORE 

FREE 
Booklet 
tells  how 


Information  valuable  to  every 
thrifty  person  is  yours  without 
cost  and  without  obligation. 
Our  FREE  Booklet,  “Banking 
by  Mail,”  tells  how  to  save  and 
how  to  make  your  savings  earn 
the  highest  interest  possible 
with  safety. 

No  depositor  has  ever  lost  a 
dollar  in  this  strong  Savings 
Bank.  Learn  how  you  can  se¬ 
cure  the  advantages  this  Bank 
offers — no  matter  where  you 
live.  Use  the  handy  coupon  be¬ 
low.  It  brings  you  the  FREE 
Booklet.  Mail  it  today. 


Interest  Compounded 
Quarterly 

Albany  County 
Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sign  and  mail  This  Coupon  Now 

ALBANY  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
Albany,  N.  Y.  rny-14 

Please  send  your  FREE  Booklet 

Name  . 

Address . 

Town . State . 


s/TveTvToney 

Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  AH  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

flP-  FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 


FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ir»  *  npiriVITC  Call  or  WI'ite  for  free  book  “How 
»  n  J.  JCj  IN  1.  9  to  Obtain  a  Patent  and  Record  of 
Invention”  form;  no  charge  for  preliminary  informa¬ 
tion.  Clarence  A  O’Brien,  Suite  1108,  Depart¬ 
ment  T-l ,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
City.  Telephone  COrtlandt  7-4037. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  ill  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
t>  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


U  ■  |%  y  COLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS 

S  nun  $1.15  lb.  Knittiog. varus  at  bargain.  Samples  free. 

I  n  II II  H.  A.  Bartlett,  ( Mtr. )  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Sussex  Shepherd 

He  sleeps  today  in  waxen  shroud ; 

His  gentle  hands  are  full 
Of  snowy  may ;  with  finger-hold 
LTpon  a  wisp  of  wool 

He  carries  to  the  Heavenly  Throne 
To  show  the  waiting  Lord 
He  could  not  leave  in  lambing-time 
To  hear  the  Blessed  Word. 

No  lark  will  ever  waken  him; 

The  -mists  will  climb  the  sky ; 

And  in  the  dew-pond  on  the  Downs 
His  shadowed  sheep  go  by. 

— Mary  Marquis  (in  New  York  Times). 

* 

Perhaps  the  reference  to  “snowy  may” 
in  the  poem  above  will  puzzle  some 
American  readers.  May  is  the  common 
name  in  many  parts  of  England,  for  the 
hawthorn;  its  delicious  fragrance,  and 
its  drifts  of  snowy  flowers,  seem  a  part 
of  the  home  land  to  many  wanderers 
afar. 

❖ 

The  following  recipe  for  molasses  drop 
cookies  comes  from  the  extension  nu¬ 
tritionist  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire :  %  cup  shortening,  )4  cup 
Sour  milk,  %  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon 
ginger,  )4  cup  chopped  raisins,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  3/j  cup  sugar,  %  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  )4  teaspoon  cloves,  3)4  cups 
flour,  y2  cup  molasses,  one  teaspoon  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  one  egg.  Cream  shortening 
and  sugar,  add  molasses,  sour  milk  and 
soda,  baking  powder,  isalt  and  spices  sifted 
with  flour,  well-beaten  egg  and  raisins. 
Drop  from  teaspoon  to  greased  pan.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven  seven  to  10  minutes. 
For  sweet  milk  use  )4  .teaspoon  soda  and 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder. 


Vermont  Notes 

Would  you  like  to  hear  about  my  va¬ 
cation?  If  all  the  world  loves  a  lover, 
likewise  people  are  realizing  more  than 
ever  that  babies  are  the  most  important 
things  in  the  world,  therefore  you  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  Billy  Boy  has  a  wee 
bit  of  a  brother. 

The  daughter-in-law  invited  me  to 
spend  two  weeks  with  them  and  help 
care  for  the  dear  little  Junior.  It  was 
rather  a  dangerous  experiment  according 
to  the  comics,  but  in  reality  we  had  a  de¬ 
lightful  time.  It  gave  me  a  chance  to 
learn  the  use  of  all  the  electric  labor-sav¬ 
ing  devices,  and  they  were  assuredly  need¬ 
ed  in  that  house,  for  it  certainly  had  as 
many  built-in  inconveniences  to  the 
square  foot  as  it  seems  possible  for  one 
house  to  have.  If  the  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  agents  did  nothing  but  teach  the  re¬ 
modeling  of  the  household  workshop  it 
would  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Truth¬ 
fully,  I  never  realized  before  how  much 
compactness  of  arrangement  meant  in  a 
day’s  work.  In  baking  at  home  it  is  only 
three  steps  to  the  articles  farthest  away. 

There  was  one  new  idea  that  seemed 
worth  passing  on.  The  rural  doctor  has 
a  family,  and  one  daughter  is  a  trained 
nurse.  Another  girl  was  taken  into  the 
family  and  taught  the  care  of  maternity 
cases,  and  she  has  all  the  work  she  can 
do.  She  asks  three  dollars  a  day,  which 
is  quite  a  reduction  from  a  trained 
nurse’s  fee  and  yet  the  girl  getsfair  pay, 
without  spending  years  in  training.  She 
understands  rural  conditions  and  the 
thought  came,  why  do  not  other  country 
girls  train  with  the  rural  doctor  to  be  a 
similar  help? 

They  are  stressing  olive-oil  baths  for 
babies.  The  face  and  hands  are  washed 
with  water,  but  the  little  legs  and  body 
are  rubbed  with  the  three  fingers  dipped 
in  the  oil.  After  being  rubbed,  he  was 
wiped  with  a  soft  cloth  to  remove  any 
superfluity. 

We  are  often  told  we  rural  folks  in 
sparsely  settled  communities  miss  much 
because  we  do  not  belong  to  the  organized 
societies  and  orders  that  are  pledged  to 
help  each  other.  Both  Fred  and  Lydia 
are  members  of  their  local  organizations 
and  the  members  were  kind  in  phoning 
all  good  wishes.  We  only  belong  to  what 
might  be  called  the  S.  G.  N.  (Society  of 
Good  Neighbors)  and  it  is  not  listed  with 
any  history  in  the  world,  there  are  no 
regular  dues  or  meetings  and  no  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sick.  The  scope  of  the 
society  is  defined  in  the  good  old  Book  in 
answering  the  question,  “Who  is  my 
neighbor?” 

The  men  and  boys  kept  house  and  cared 
for  the  plants.  Said  one:  “It  is  too  far 
to  walk  (three  and  one-half  miles)  but  if 
I  can  help  you  enough  to  pay  to  come 
after  me  I  will  come  and  bake  and  mop.” 
She  had  already  offered  to  do  the  laundry 
work  for  me. 

“My  girl  can  come  and  help  if  you 
want.”  “Bring  your  materials  and  I’ll 
do  your  baking.”  etc.  Can  your  fraternal 
organizations  better  this?  And  where  can 
you  find  the  spirit  of  neighborliness  better 


exemplified  than  in  the  scattered  rural 
homes,  so 

With  a  heart  full  of  love  I  pray, 

God  bless  good  neighbors  all  over 
our  land 

At  the  close  of  each  “perfect  day.” 

Perhaps  the  boys  thought  it  possible 
that  Santa  wouldn't  come  if  mother  were 
away  at  Christmas,  and  they  came  for  me 
Christmas  Fve.  Every  little  village  but 
one  had  its  community  tree  brilliant  with 
its  scintillating  many-colored  lights  and 
many  houses  and  lawns  were  lighted. 
Some  way  the  home  village  tree  seemed 
a  little  bit  the  best. 

Here  it  is,  nearly  New  Year’s  and  the 
earth  bare  and  brown.  It  has  been  just 
whitened  once  and  then  a  thaw  and  freeze 
caused  a  coat  of  ice,  and  cars  cut  many 
funny  capers  as  well  as  some  tragic  ones. 
Except  where  the  road  is  rutted  the  auto- 
mobiling  is  excellent.  It  was  6° —  here 
one  morning  and  we  are  thinking  of  the 
posies  that  should  be 

“Under  the  snow,  waiting  to  grow.” 

One  pleasing  Christmas  gift  was  a  tea¬ 
pot  stand  in  golden  browns.  The  founda- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


S93 — Tailored  Style. 
This  dress  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
IS,  20  years,  36,  38 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3J4  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
Va  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


S45  —  Jacket-like 

Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18.  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
16  requires  214  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
for  blouse  and  2  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
for  skirt.  Ten  cents. 


This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46, 
a  n  d  48-iu.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


879  —  Party  Dress. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years.  Size 
10  requires  214  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  yds.  of  lace 
banding.  Ten  cents. 

10  cents 


Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine, 


tion  was  a  circle  of  wall-board,  painted 
in  a  geometrical  design  and  then  shel¬ 
lacked. 

Isn’t  it  queer  how  things  happen,  or 
don’t  they  “happen?”  For  my  birthday 
the  month  before  I  received  a  golden 
brown  hand-painted  teapot  of  quaint  de¬ 
sign  and  for  Christmas,  there  came  from 
Italy  a  tea-cloth  and  napkins  done  in 
golden  brown  Florentine  embroidery. 

But  the  men  are  away  wood-sawing  so 
we  won’t  have  five  o’clock  tea  but  serve 
dinner  at  6  P.  M.,  and  the  cook  must  get 
busy. 

A  bright  and  glorious  New  Year  to  all 
who  are  within  your  houses. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

The  new  blue,  combined  with  red  or 
white,  is  the  description  given  of  some 
very  pretty  new  frocks.  The  blue  is  al¬ 
most  as  deep  as  the  shade  we  used  to  call 
midnight;  sometimes  the  upper  part  of 
the  waist  is  of  the  contrasting  color,  and 
sometimes  the  red  or  white  forms  girdle, 
collar  or  sleeve  trimming.  Sometimes  we 


see  both  red  and  white  combined  in  the 
trimming. 

January  4  we  saw  the  first  straw 
hats  in  the  streets  of  New  York. 
The  weather  was  dull  and  cold,  with  a 
hint  of  snow  in  the  air,  which  did  not 
seem  propitious  for  Spring  hats.  Those 
seen  were  of  smooth  shiny  black  straw ; 
toques  of  straw  braid,  or  combinations  of 
straw  and  felt.  The  shop  windows  are 
full  of  bathing  suits,  which  seem  even 
scantier  than  last  year,  and  all  the  ac¬ 
cessories  of  Southern  travel  so  even  the 
stay-at-home  New  Yorker  feels  as  though 
Spring  must  be  just  around  the  corner. 
We  noticed  a  variety  of  styles  in  stitched 
fabric  hats  among  those  offered  for 
Southern  resorts. 

Dish  towels  of  linen,  hemmed  and 
finished  with  a  loop  for  hanging  up, 
were  seen  for  16  cents  each,  size  18x83 
inches.  They  were  bordered  all  around 
with  a  colored  stripe;  red,  blue,  green  or 
gold. 

If  you  have  any  baby  Irish  crochet 
stored  away,  now  is  the  time  to  use  it. 
This  useful  lace  is  appearing  as  trim¬ 
ming  on  many  of  the  new  gowns.  It  is 
used  for  cuffs,  collars,  and  to  form  blouse 
tops  for  the  little  “suit  frocks”  with 
boleros.  Black  crepe  with  “accents”  of 
real  baby  Irish  in  the  form  of  deep  cuffs 
and  narrow  edging  at  the  neck,  is  very 
smart  and  becoming. 

Ski-suits  in  corduroy,  lined  throughout 
with  wool,  were  seen  for  .$12.30.  sizes  14 
to  20.  The  colors  were  red,  black,  navy, 
brown  and  green. 


A  Hand-woven  Rug 

I  enjoy  the  women’s  pages  very  much, 
as  well  as  the  whole  paper,  and  would 
like  to  help  make  our  pages  helpful 
to  others.  At  our  Home  Demonstration 
Club  last  Fall  we  studied  rug-making.  I 
made  one  rug  which  I  like  very  much,  as 
it  was  inexpensive,  it  is  durable,  and  it 
is  .pretty. 

To  make  a  rug  about  27x48  inches 
requires  about  eight  or  10  burlap  bags 
which  have  no  print  on  them,  or  the  print 
can  sometimes  be  washed  out.  I  washed 
all  the  bags  to  get  out  the  dust  and  dirt. 
Then  I  dyed  half  of  the  bags  green.  My 
husband  made  me  a  frame  as  large  as  I 
wanted  the  rug  to  be.  After  the  bags 
were  dry  they  were  cut  in  8-in.  strips. 
It  is  well  to  try  to  have  bags  long  enough 
so  that  no  piecing  is  necessary,  but  it  is 
necessary  it  is  best  to  join  diagonally,  as 
bias  tape  is  joined,  to  avoid  bulkiness. 
After  all  the  strips  are  cut  they  are 
folded,  pressed,  and  blind  stitched  with 
all  edges  turned  in  just  like  folded 
'bias  tape.  That  is,  the  raw  edges 
are  folded  into  the  center,  and  the 
strip  is  then  folded  again  so  that  the 
raw  edges  are  not  seen.  The  strips-  may 
be  pressed  only,  but  if  especially  nice 
work  is  wanted  the  edges  may  be  blind- 
stitched. 

Now,  for  the  fun.  I  used  green  strips 
for  the  length  of  my  rug  with  10  stripes. 
First,  I  tacked  on  four  green  strips  to 
the  frame,  then  three  tan  strips,  17  green 
strips,  three  tan,  four  green.  After  weav¬ 
ing  the  sides  are  hound  with  green  strips 
which  make  five  strips  on  each  side  al¬ 
together.  It  is  best  to  use  odd  numbers 
of  strips  throughout,  as  this  makes  a 
better  proportioned  rug. 

I  allowed  about  two  inches  at  each 
end  before  the  weaving  to  he  used  for 

fringe.  To  do  the  weaving  I  took  tan 

■strips  the  length  required  for  the  width 
of  the  rug.  The  weaving  is  done  in  and 
out  just  like  darning  a  stocking.  I  wove 
in  five  tan  strips,  three  green.  27  tan, 
three  green,  and  five  tan.  I  pinned  the 
strips  at  the  ends  and  sides,  removed  the 
tacks  and  bound  the  sides  of  the  rug 

with  green  strips.  I  stitched  these  on  on 

the  sewing  machine  and  also  stitched 
across  the  ends  on  the  machine.  Then  I 
fringed  the  ends  and  the  rug  was  com¬ 
plete.  Of  course  a  wider  or  narrower 
strip  could  be  used  Avith  a  corresponding 
larger  or  smaller  cheek  in  the  finished 
rug.  One  woman  used  her  husband’s  old 
blue  overalls  for  one  color  instead  of 
dyeing  bags.  Of  course  any  heavy 
material  could  be  used  in  the  same  Avay. 

MRS.  JOY  IT.  HAMSTEAD. 


Home  Occupations  for 
Children 

Some  of  the  occupations  here  sug¬ 
gested  I  found  most  helpful  in  my  school 
work  to  keep  small  fingers  busy,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  were  valuable  for  the 
muscle  and  mind  training  which  they 
provided.  It  is  very  much  more  difficult 
for  a  child  to  learn  to  write  and  make 
numbers  that  has  never  had  any  hand 
work  of  this  kind,  than  it  is  for  the  one 
who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
this  training  in  kindergarten  or  the  home. 
In  the  small  movements  required  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  similar  work,  there  is  need  for  a 
different  muscle  co-ordination  than  the 
child  has  ever  before  used,  unless  it  has 
had  hand  work  definitely  planned  for  this 
purpose. 

Every  little  child  likes  to  tear  paper. 
This  desire  can  be  turned  into  effective 
channels.  Let  the  child  tear  from  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  forms  of  animals,  trees,  leaves, 
etc.  From  old  newspapers  can  be  torn 
the  materials  for  a  snowstorm.  A  great 
deal  of  fun  can  be  had  with  this  if  used 
on  a  linoleum-covered  floor  Avliere  the  lit¬ 
ter  can  be  quickly  swept  up.  After  the 
child  has  become  familiar  Avith  tearing 
different  forms,  scissors  may  be  used. 
Leaves  may  be  traced,  pictures  of  ani¬ 
mals,  houses,  birds,  etc.,  may  be  cut  from 
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magazines,  traced  on  paper,  cut  and  col¬ 
ored.  Later,  free-hand  cutting,  Avithout 
any  pattern,  may  be  done. 

When  children  are  tearing  or  cutting 
paper,  it  is  often  a  good  plan  to  put  a 
large  blanket  on  the  door  where  they  are 
working  to  catch  the  litter.  Always  in¬ 
sist  that  the  children  pick  up  any  stray 
scraps  that  have  fallen  on  the  floor.  That 
is,  also  employment  for  them,  and  what  is 
more,  it  is  very  valuable  character  train¬ 
ing.  It  is  never  too  early  to  begin  train¬ 
ing  for  orderliness  and  helpfulness.  I 
feel  that  every  child  should  have  a  box  of 
wax  crayons,  both  at  home  and  school. 
Every  child  loves  to  color.  For  very 
small  children,  the  colored  pencils  made 
of  wood  with  colored  crayon  in  place  of 
the  lead,  may  be  preferable  to  the  wax 
crayons,  as  they  do  not  break  so  easily. 
However,  children  should  not  be  allowed 
to  color  a  picture  by  having  the  strokes 
in  one  direction  only,  and  the  color  kept 
within  the  outlines  of  the  form  colored. 

Stringing  beads  is  hand  work  that  the 
little  ones  enjoy.  For  small  children 
large  wooden  kindergarten  beads  are 
best.  Large  beads  of  glass  can  be  bought 
cheaply  at  the  10-cent  store,  if  the  wood¬ 
en  ones  are  not  available,  and  buttons 
are  not  to  be  despised.  A  coarse  tapes¬ 
try  needle  should  be  used  on  account  of 
its  having  a  dull  point. 

One  of  the  very  best  mediums  any 
child  can  have .  for  self-expression  is  a 
box  of  plastic  modeling  material.  It  can 
be  purchased  from  'any  school  supply 
house  for  a  small  sum.  It  does  not  hard- 
on,  so  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 
It  is  not  in  the  least  messy,  and  is  a  per¬ 
fect  joy  to  a  child.  Even  the  smallest 
child  can  mold  objects  from  it..  A  bird  s- 
nest  with  eggs  in  it,  fruit,  animals,  peo¬ 
ple,  dishes  and  furniture  are  some  of  the 
objects  that  can  be  made  from  it.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  quick  to  see  the  uses  to  which 
it  may  be  put,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
very  clever  childish  fingers  soon  become. 

Another  dearly  loved  childish  activity 
is  weaving.  Cut  strips  of  . paper  one-lialf 
inch  in  width  and  weave  into  mats,  lay¬ 
ing  the  strips  darning  fashion.  .  For 
weaving  with  yarn  or  raffia,  a  simple 
frame  made  of  cardboard  is  easily  fash¬ 
ioned.  Use  a  stiff  tablet  back,  9x12 
inches.  Cut  notches  from  each  end  one- 
fourth  inch  in  width  and  one-half  inch 
apart.  Tie  the  end  of  the  yarn  to  the 
first  notch,  and  lay  the  warp  threads  by 
putting  the  yarn  under  the  little  notches 
at  the  end,  having  the  yarn  for  weaving 
on  only  one  side  of  the  cardboard.  After 
the  warp  threads  are  in  place,  weave  as 
in  darning,  across  the  board,  using  a 
tapestry  needle.  A  doll’s  hammock  can 
be  made  by  sewing  two  brass  crochet 
rings  in  the  center  of  the  cardboard.  At¬ 
tach  the  warp  threads  to  the  rings  and 
wind  over  the  ends  of  the  cardboard,  fas¬ 
tening  in  opposite  ring.  The  weaving  is 
done  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  board. 
It  is  very  simple,  and  I  have  made 
frames  for  and  taught  the  process  to  40 
children  in  the  school-room,  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  trouble. 

Cunning  little  braided  rugs  can,  also, 
be  made  from  heavy  yarn  or  very  narrow 
strips  of  cloth.  Bright  colors  should  be 
used  for  children  love  color.  Any  little 
girl  would  be  proud  to  have  one  for  her 
doll  house,  and  the  boys  can  use  them  for 
table  mats. 

Every  child  should  have  a  sand  table. 
A  wooden  box  at  least  18x27  inches,  and 
not  more  than  six  inches  in  depth,  is 
suitable.  The  outside  of  the  box  can  be 
painted,  and  the  inside  should  be  lined 
with  paper  to  prevent  the  sand  sifting 
through  any  cracks  on  the  floor.  Fill 
about  two-thirds  full  of  sand,  set  on  a 
low  table,  and  you  will  have  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  piece  of  equipment  for  play  and 
study.  Here  is  a  magic  garden,  indeed ! 
One  that  can  be  transformed  at  will  in¬ 
to  a  peaceful  farm,  an  Indian-filled  for¬ 
est,  Arabian  desert,  Puritan  settlement, 
Eskimo  village,  or  a  fairy-like  Japanese 
garden.  For  the  farm,  buildings  can  be 
made  from  small  pasteboard  boxes.  The 
old-fashioned  “stake-and-rider”  fences 
can  be  made  from  small  twigs  or  long 
sticks  of  macaroni.  Small  twigs  or  tiny 
branches  of  evergreens  make  very  re¬ 
alistic  trees.  Corn  shocks  can  be  made 
from  dead  grasses  bunched  and  tied ; 
pumpkins  and  apples,  from  crumpled 
balls  of  tissue  or  crepe  paper.  For  the 
people  that  will  add  human  interest  to 
the  scene,  small  dolls  can  be  bought,  or 
clothespins  in  the  proper  costumes,  made 
of  paper,  can  be  used.  It  is  surprising 
how  a  gay  crepe  paper  gown  with  bright 
sash  will  make  a  clothespin  into  a  Japa¬ 
nese,  or  a  dull  cloak  of  gray  paper  will 
produce  a  Puritan  maid.  A  five-cent  doll 
with  flaxen  hair  can  be  so  disguised  with 
white  cotton  and  red  calico  as  to  make 
a  perfect  Santa  Claus.  Hair  for  the 
clothespin  people  can  be  made  from  darn¬ 
ing  cotton,  merely  wound  around  the 
head  and  fastened  with  a  drop  of  glue. 
Magazines  and  books  will  furnish  de¬ 
signs  for  costumes.  For  Winter  and  Es¬ 
kimo  scenes  cover  the  sand  with  a  sheet 
of  cotton.  A  Christmas  scene  will  send 
the  small  people  into  almost  hysterical 
rapture.  Tiny  bits  of  green  and  pink 
tissue  paper  stuck  on  small  twigs,  will 
give  the  blossom  effect  for  Spring.  I 
wish  I  had  time  to  describe  in  detail 
some  of  the  lovely  sand  boxes  my  little 
children  in  school  have  made,  but  I  can 
give  just  a  hint.  However,  I  trust  that 
will  be  sufficient  to  help  some  mother  to 
guide  her  child  in  this  delightful  pas¬ 
time,  that  not  only  amuses  but  instructs, 
as  well.  . 

One  more  activity  for  the  children,  and 
I  must  close — stick  laying.  Toothpicks 
and  wooden  pegs  colored  with  Easter 
dyes  can  be  used.  The  children  will  en¬ 


joy  laying  them  in  many  different  forms, 
such  as  houses,  fences,  furniture  and  let¬ 
ters.  Large  seeds  such  as  pumpkin,  corn 
and  beans  can,  also  be  used  to  lay  in 
many  pretty  shapes,  ellen  johnston. 


The  Useful  Carrot 

Steamed  Carrot  Pudding. — One  cup  of 
raw  grated  carrots  and  potatoes,  one  cup 
flour,  one-half  cup  sugar,  two  to  three 
teaspoons  salt,  two  teaspoons  cinnamon, 
one  teaspoon  each  of  cloves  and  nutmeg, 
one-half  cup  raisins,  one  teaspoon  soda. 
Mix  ingredients.  Grease  a  mold  and  fill 
it  half  full,  steam  for  three  hours,  unmold 
carefully.  Cut  in  slices  and  serve  with 
sauce. 

Baked  Carrot  Pudding. — One  egg,  one- 
half  cup  butter,  one-half  cup  brown  sugar, 
one-half  cup  raisins,  one-half  cup  cur¬ 
rants,  two  teaspoons  grated  lemon  peel, 
one  cup  grated  raw  carrots,  1*4  cups 
flour,  one-half  teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in 
a  tablespoon  of  boiling  water,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  one-half  teaspoon 
each  of  cinnamon,  salt,  nutmeg.  Cream 
the  butter  and  sugar,  beat  the  egg,  add 
the  carrots,  raisins,  currants,  lemon  peel, 
beat  it  well.  Sift  flour,  baking  powder, 
salt,  spices,  mix  thoroughly,  add  the  soda 
dissolved  in  water.  Pour  mixture  into  a 
tube  mold  that  has  been  greased  and  bake 
in  moderate  oven  for  one  hour.  Serve 
with  hard  sauce  or  cream.  Very  good. 

Hard  Sauce. — Five  tablespoons  of  but¬ 
ter,  one  tablespoon  of  hot  cream,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla,  one-eighth  teaspoon  salt, 
one-half  teaspoon  lemon  extract,  1%  cups 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Double  Irish  Chain. — The  Double  Irish  Chain  is 
one  of  the  very  oldest  of  pieced  or  patchwork 
quilts,  and  there  is  nothing  prettier  than  these 
chain  quilts.  This  one  was  made  in  green  and 
white,  and  to  carry  out  the  real  “Irish”  idea 
one  can  quilt  the  white  blocks  in  the  Shamrock 
pattern.  We  have  the  quilting  design  for  the 
Shamrock  and  it  fits  this  white  block.  Price  of 
pattern  is  15  cents.  The  little  quilt  catalog  is 
also  15  cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 

confectioners  sugar ;  mix  and  beat  three 
minutes. 

Carrot  Cookies  (Dropped). — One  cup 
grated  raw  carrots,  one  cup  chopped 
raisins,  two  eggs,  one-half  teaspoon  soda 
in  one  cup  honey,  one-half  cup  shortening, 
one  cup  chopped  nuts  (coarse),  two  cups 
quick  oatmeal,  two  level  cups  flour,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  spice  to  taste.  Put  together 
in  order  given.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  on 
greased  pan.  Flatten  with  spoon  or  fork 
and  bake  in  moderate  oven. 

EMILIE  DENNLEB. 


Hasenpfeffer 

The  following  recipe  was  given  us  by 
a  German  cook  :  Dress  the  rabbit,  cut  it 
into  convenient  pieces,  and  lay  in  vinegar 
over  night.  When  ready  to  cook,  put  a 
piece  of  butter,  or  diced  salt  pork  or 
bacon  in  a  saucepan ;  when  heated  stir 
in  a  little  flour,  blending  with  the  fat  un¬ 
til  a  golden  brown.  Then  stir  in  the 
vinegar  from  the  meat,  and  enough  boil¬ 
ing  water  to  cover  the  meat.  The  meat 
is  not  yet  added  to  the  gravy,  which  re¬ 
quires  the  addition  of  a  saucerful  of  fine¬ 
ly  chopped  onions,  a  few  cloves,  a  fewT 
black  peppercorns,  a  bay  leaf  or  two,  and 
salt  to  taste.  Stir  this  as  it  cooks  until 
the  gravy  is  smooth,  then  add  the  meat, 
and  simmer  in  the  covered  saucepan  un¬ 
til  tender,  but  not  overcooked.  Just  be¬ 
fore  serving  add  a  teaspoon  of  sugar.  An¬ 
other  recipe  does  not  use  the  vinegar 
bath,  but  the  meat,  when  prepared,  is 
hoiled  for  two  or  three  minutes,  then 
drained,  and  plunged  into  ice-cold  water. 
The  meat  is  then  put  in  the  saucepan 
with  covering  of  water  to  which  a  little 
vinegar  is  added.  The  seasoning  is  the 
same  as  the  first  recipe,  but  the  onion  is 
browned  in  butter  or  bacon  fat  and  the 
flour  then  stirred  into  the  fat,  which  is 
then  added  to  the  meat.  A  teaspoon  of 
sugar  or  a  little  caramel  is  added  just 
before  serving.  Cooking  the  onion  in  the 
fat  gives  a  more  delicate  flavor,  but 
otherwise  this  recipe  is  cooked  and  sea¬ 
soned  like  the  first.  If  the  rabbit  was 
not  a  very  tender  one  the  vinegar  mar¬ 
inade  over  night  would  certainly  im¬ 
prove  it. 


Floor  Wax 

The  following  formula  for  floor  wax  is 
given  in  a  government  bulletin :  %  lb. 
beeswax,  1  lb.  paraffin,  *4  pint  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  iy±  pints  turpentine.  Melt  bees¬ 
wax  and  paraffin,  in  a  tin  standing  in  a 
vessel  of  hot  water,  then  mix  in  the  oil 
and  turpentine.  The  mixing  should  be 
done  in  a  room  where  there  is  no  flame, 
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Kalamazoo  Factory 
Prices — always  lowest 
— have  been  slashed  to 
rock  bottom  in  this  sensational  NEW, 
FREE  CATALOG  of  Stoves,  Ranges, 
and  Furnaces.  Mail  coupon  NOW  for 
your  copy.  You’ll  see  values  beyond  be¬ 
lief — bargains  never  known  before. 


Quality— above  all  else 


Only  $5  Down 


This  NEW  FREE  CATALOG  offers 
easy  terms — only  $5  Down  on  any 
Kalamazoo.  A  Year  to  Pay.  30  Days 
Trial,  360  Days  Approval  Test.  $100,000 
Bank  Bond  guarantee  of  satisfaction — 
5  year  guarantee  against  any  defects  in 
material  or  workmanship. 


Kalamazoo  Quality — famous  for  31 
years,  endorsed  by  800.000  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers,  is  the  same  high  quality  re¬ 
gardless  of  radically  reduced  prices. 

Modernize  Your 
Kitchen! 

Mail  coupon  today!  Choose  from  200 
styles  and  sizes  of  Stoves,  Ranges  and 
Furnaces.  Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel 
Ranges  in  sparkling  colors  that  will 
thrill  you  !  Colors  to  match  every  deco¬ 
rative  scheme — Pearl  Gray,  Ivory  Tan, 
Nile  Green,  Delft  Blue  or  Black.  Com¬ 
bination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  Gas  Stoves, 
Oil  Stoves,  Heaters,  Furnaces — all  at 
new  low  factory  prices  that  save  you 
%  to  y2.  Also  washing  machines,  elec¬ 
tric  ironers  and  other  household  goods 
all  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


“A  Kalamazoo  Direct 
to  You” 

Buy  direct  from  the  factory  right  from 
this  NEW  FREE  CATALOG.  Eliminate 
all  the  in-between  costs.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  biggest  savings  in  years. 
Tremendous  buying  power  enabled  us 
to  buy  raw  materials  at  lowest  prices. 
Buying  direct  from  the  factory  you  get 
full  benefit  of  these  big  savings.  You 
can't  heat  factory  prices  at  any  time — 
more  especially  this  year. 

24  Hour  Shipments 

All  stoves  and  ranges  shipped  within  24 
hours  from  factory,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
or  eastern  warehouse,  Utica,  N.  Y.  No 
delay.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cut 
out  coupon  and  mail  right  away.  Be 
among  the  first  to  get  this  amazing 
NEW  FREE  KALAMAZOO  CATALOG. 


Free  Furnace  Plans— 
Free  Service 

i 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Without  obligation  let 
us  plan  a  modern, 
healthful  furnace  heat¬ 
ing  system  for  your 
home.  Simply  mail  cou¬ 
pon — send  us  a  rough 
sketch  of  your  floor  plan. 
We  furnish  you  with 
free  plans  showing  you 
how  easy  it  is  to  install 
youi  own  furnace  (pipe 
or  direct  heat). 


“AKalaraazoa 

Registered  Direct  to  You’ 


8 

i 

i 

i 

l 


Put  an  (X)  in  column  at  left  to  indicate  articles 
in  which  you  are  interested. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 


8000,000  Satisfied  Customers  Have 

Saved  Money  by  Mailing  This  Coupon 

Coal  and  l~l 
Wood 
Ranges 
Combin-  □ 
ation  Gas, 

Coal  and 
Wood 
Ranges 
Oil  Stoves  □ 

Heaters  □ 

PipeQ 
Furnaces 
Direct  Q 
Heat 
Furnaces 
Washing  Q 
Machines 


A'  ante. 


( Pleate  print  name  plainly) 


Address . 
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P.  O'Hara  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Moravia,  N. 
\\,  who  bought  and  sold  produce  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  State,  filed  a  voluntary 
petition  in  bankruptcy  in  Federal  Court 
at  Utica,  Jan.  6,  with  liabilities  of  $102,- 
704  and  assets  of  $61,000. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  debts  are 
owed  to  upward  of  250  farmers  and  deal¬ 
ers.  Principal  items  of  assets  include 
real  estate  $5,145,  accounts  $86,125  and 
stock  in  the  Moravia  Produce  Company 
valued  at  $15,988. 

J.  P.  O'Hara  is  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  filed  its  petition  through  Attor¬ 
ney  Ralph  A.  Harter  of  Moravia.^ 

The  creditors  include  First  National 
Bank,  Moravia,  secured  for  $20.000 ; 
Moravia  Produce  Company.  $10,150;  and 
Mr.  O'Hara,  $5,500;  E.  M.  Rich.  Cato, 
Mike  Barron,  $102;  .J.  F.  Pickney,  $180; 
George  Clark,  $289;  M.  J.  Cuddy,  $167; 
Arthur  Daley,  $361;  Howard  Schaffer, 
$107 ;  and  Harvey  Smith,  $196.  all  of  Au¬ 
burn  ;  P.  J.  Cregg,  Jamesville,  $565 ; 
First  National  Bank.  Dryden,  secured  for 
$2,822. — Local  Report. 

Farmers  have  asked  what  percentage  of 
their  claims  are  likely  to  be  paid.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  estimate  without  an 
impartial  appraisal  of  the  assets.  The 
bank  claims  are  secured.  These  must 
come  first,  and  the  balance  after  paying 
expense  is  not  likely  to  be  large.  We  have 
had  several  complaints  very  recently  and 
regret  that  we  were  unable  to  collect  any 
of  the  bills. 

I  enclose  a  clipping  from  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Evening  Bulletin,  Dec.  26,  which 
may  interest  you,  as  I  have  read  of  simi¬ 
lar  cases  made  public  recently  in  Pub¬ 
lisher's  Desk.  I  have  occasion  to  pass 
this  address  quite  often,  but  never  knew 
there  was  such  a  concern.  So  it  seems 
people  who  reside  at  a  distance  are  al¬ 
ways  the  ones  to  suffer  by  these  fake  com¬ 
panies. 

I  am  not  a  farmer  but  I  do  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  your  paper.  For  35  years  I  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  railway  mail  service,  run¬ 
ning  between  New  York  and  Boston,  so 
during  that  time  I  handled  a  good*  many 
copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y".  g.  e.  w. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  clipping  refers  to  a  fraud  order 
issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department  at 
Washington  against  the  Paramount  Spe¬ 
cialties  Co.,  59  Taunton  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  A.  L.  Weiner,  proprietor.  The  con¬ 
cern  was  selling  greeting  card  tinting  out- 
tits  to  women  and  girls  with  the  repre¬ 
sentation  that  the  company  would  buy 
back  all  cards  at  $5  per  100  for  all  that 
came  up  to  their  specifications.  Four 
other  concerns  doing  a  similar  business 
had  their  mail  withheld.  This  is  the  fifth 
fraud  order  issued  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  Disappointment  and  loss  usually 
follow  these  work-at-home  schemes  and 
we  commend  the  action  of  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  in  issuing  fraud  orders 
against  the  concern. 

Can  you  find  out  anything  concerning 
the  firm  of  Lyons  &  Mayrsolni,  Inc.,  52 
Harrison  St.,  New  York?  I  sent  them  a 
shipment  of  cranberries  and  received 
check  for  same,  but  check  has  been  re¬ 
turned  on  account  of  insufficient  funds, 
causing  me  a  loss  of  $34.41  and  protest 
fee  of  $1.40,  making  total  amount  of 
$35.81.  b.  w.  II. 

Massachusetts.  . 

Lyons  &  Mayrsohn,  52  Harrison  St., 
New  York,  have  suspended  business  pend¬ 
ing  arrangements  for  new  capital.  The 
company,  it  is  said,  is  unable  to  meet 
present  obligations  because  of  low  market 
prices  and  losses.  They  have  a  bond  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  and  claims  for  goods  sent  to  be  sold 
on  commission  should  be  filed  promptly. 
The  department  will  supply  proper  blanks 
or  a  claim  may  be  made  and  sworn  to 
before  a  notary  and  sent  to  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Today  we  received  a  letter  from  the 
Capitol  News  Bureau,  Box  444,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  which  says: 

“We  have  in  our  files  an  interesting 
news  item  concerning  you.  which  we  do 
not  think  you  have  read.  If  you  wish  to 
obtain  this  item,  kindly  return  card  with 
25  cents  and  it  will  be  forwarded  to  you 
at  once.  Do  not  send  stamps.” 

We  think  it  is  just  another  way  of  get¬ 
ting  money  from  people  so  we  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  fall.  What  do  you  think  of  such 
a  letter?  J.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  received  from 
Nation  Wide  News  Bureau,  New  Yrork. 
I  suppose  it  is  a  game  to  get  an  easy  dol¬ 
lar  out  of  me.  but  thought  I  would  get 
your  opinion  of  it.  H.  L.  B. 

Our  advice  is  to  throw  such  letters  i-i 
the  waste-paper  basket.  And  we  are  glad 
to  see  our  people  realize  that -pleas  of  this 
kind  for  money  in  advance  are  simply  for 
that  one  purpose  and  not  for  a  benefit  to 


the  person  approached.  We  feel  we  are 
doing  our  best  work  in  getting  people  to 
recognize  the  earmarks.  Dollars  and 
quarters  come  too  hard  to  the  farmer  to 
be  sent  off  for  some  blind  purpose. 

Yours  is  a  great  paper.  Any  publica¬ 
tion  that  fights  the  farmers’  battle  like 
you  do  deserves  the  support  of  every 
farmer  in  the  United  States.  My  wife 
says  it.  too.  J.  F.  c. 

Virginia. 

We  confess  that  the  approval  of  our 
friends  is  an  encouragement  and  pride 
to  us. 

I  enclose  a  letter  which  I  received  for 
rearranging  a  name  as  a  puzzle.  It 
turned  out  as  I  thought  it  would  and  I 
only  did  it  to  see  what  it  was,  for  the 
land  described  is  probably  worthless 
swamp  or  hill  of  no  value  whatever.  They 
try  to  obtain  $9.75  for  a  small  plot  25x 
100  ft.,  with  no  certainty  of  the  value  of 
the  “deed”  they  would  give.  It  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  the  government  would 
make  all  real  esate  promoters  do  business 
on  the  level.  There  would  be  fewer  of 
them  operating.  e.  a.  s. 

Connecticut. 

This  scheme  of  giving  a  lot  for  answer¬ 
ing  a  puzzle  is  an  old  trick  to  get  a  few 
dollars  under  the  pretense  of  giving  a 
deed  for  the  lot.  We  are  glad  our  friends 
are  getting  wise  to  the  purpose  of  the 
scheme. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  issue  a 
statement  that  the  fur  known  in  the  trade 
as  “French  beaver"  is  neither  French,  ndr 
is  it  beaver.  It  is  rabbit  (coney)  and 
that  fact  should  be  clearly  stated  in  all 
advertising  and  sales  representations  as 
required  by  the  rules  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  New  York  adver¬ 
tisers  in  general  have  been  careful  to 
name  the  pelts,  but  there  have  recently 
been  a  few  lapses  when  describing  fur- 
trimmed  or  fur-lined  garments.  This  ap¬ 
plies  not  only  to  “French  beaver,”  but  to 
“mountain  sable."  “twin  beaver,”  “bea- 
verette  and  foxine." 

Howard  B.  Drollinger.  maker  and  seller 
of  a  “horse  collar"  which  was  advertised 
over  radio  stations  as  a  cure-all,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  in  Special  Sessions  yesterday  to 
three  months  in  the  workhouse  for  the  un¬ 
lawful  practice  of  medicine.  Justice 
Henry  W.  Herbert  characterized  Drol¬ 
linger,  who  was  convicted  Wednesday,  as 
a  flagrant  offender  who  had  caused  ignor¬ 
ant  purchasers  of  the  “horse  collar”  to 
delay  seeking  recognized  medical  treat¬ 
ment  for  their  ills.  Drollinger' s  product, 
said  to  contain  magnetized  iron,  was 
fitted  around  the  neck  and  connected  with 
an  electric  socket,  the  theory  being  that 
it  would  magnetize  the  iron  in  the  human 
body  and  assimilate  impurities.  The  “col¬ 
lar"  cost  between  $7  and  $10  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  retailed  for  $100.  Drollinger 
asserted  he  netted  only  $2,500  a  year,  out 
of  his  business. — News  Item. 

Some  check  should  be  made  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  over  the  radio  when  such  a 
palpable  fake  is  broadcast.  The  harm 
done  can  never  be  reckoned  but  we  put 
the  scheme  on  record  for  future  protec¬ 
tion. 

I  received  your  letter  of  December  15 
and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  big 
favor  you  have  done  for  me  in  advising 
me  just  what  to  do.  The  idea  to  send  to 
you  for  information  came  through  the 
Publisher's  Desk,  which  I  never  fail  to 
read.  I  feel  that_  no  one  ought  to  be 
without  The  R.  N.-Y.  Inclosed  is  one 
dollar  for  a  new  subscription.  A.  R. 

New  Y’ork. 

While  there  are  no  strings  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Publisher's  Desk  we  always  wel¬ 
come  new  subscriptions.  Thanks. 

Y>s,  I  received  a  certified  check  for 
$93.95.  It  is  settled  in  full.  Thank  you 
so  much  for  all  your  trouble.  I  could 
not  do  without  The  R.  N.-Y. ;  it  is  the 
best  farm  paper  in  the  world  and  gives 
the  most  free  servicie  to  its  customers. 

New  Jersey.  b.  a. 

This  was  a  case  of  an  unpaid  check, 
which  was  made  good.  Our  readers  are 
all  the  time  doing  things  for  us  and  we 
like  to  do  things  for  them. 

I  have  a  mortgage  that  became  due 
Dec.  15,  1931.  I  am  willing  to  extend 
this  mortgage  from  year  to  year.  Is  it 
necessary  to  have  extension  papers,  or  is 
it  all  right  to  let  the  mortgage  run  as  it 
is?  E.  II. 

New  York. 

A  mortgage  is  perfectly  good  when  not 
paid  when  due.  This  is  called  an  open 
mortgage  and  frequently  run  for  many 
years.  The  only  difference  is  that  an 
open  mortgage  may  be  paid  at  any  time 
with  interest  to  date,  or  the  holder  of  the 
mortgage  may  demand  payment  at  any 
time.  If  an  extension  agreement  exists 
it  fixes  the  date  of  payment. 


Questions  About  School 
Matters 

[Answered  by  A.  I).  Ostrander.  Secre¬ 
tary  Rural  School  Improvement  Society, 
Knowlesville,  N.  Y.] 


School  Funds  in  Closed  Bank 

The  collector  of  our  district  had  the 
district  funds  in  a  local  bank  and  some 
time  ago  that  bank  closed  its  doors.  The 
bondsmen  are  wondering  who  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this  loss?  Will  the  collector  be 
compelled  to  pay  it  or  can  the  bondsmen 
be  held  liable?  n.  t. 

New  York. 

The  district  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
collector  are  placed  there  for  safe  keeping 
and,  if  entrusted  to  a  bank  which  later 
fails,  then  the  collector  is  liable  for  the 
amount  lost.  Should  the  collector  fail  to 
make  this  loss  good  then  the  bondsmen 
can  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  this  State  de¬ 
cided  this  question  a  number  of  years  ago, 
as  regards  public  officers  who  are  en¬ 
trusted  with  funds  for  safe  keeping  and 
all  or  any  portion  is  lost. 

The  matter  as  regards  school  districts 
was  decided  by  former  Commissioner 
Skinner  in  the  case  of  a  union  school 
district  at  Cohoeton.  The  collector  lost 
a  certain  sum  of  the  district’s  money  due 
to  a  bank  failure ;  the  district  levied  a 
tax  to  make  up  the  loss.  The  case  was 
taken  to  the  Commissioner  who  rendered 
the  decision  that  this  action  was  illegal 
and.  further,  that  the  collector  or  the 
bondsmen  were  held  accountable  even 
though  the  money  was  lost  without  negli¬ 
gence  upon  the  collector's  part. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  law  al¬ 
lows  boards  of  education  to  place  money 
in  the  bank  for  a  school  district,  and  the 
board  may  first  secure  a  guarantee  for 
such  funds  from  the  bank  authorities.  In 
such  a  case  the  claim  must  be  paid  in  full 
before  the  other  depositors  are  cared  for 
in  the  case  of  a  failure  or  of  the  closing 
of  the  bank.  This  method  could  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  collectors  and  a  written  guar¬ 
antee  secured  before  the  deposit  it  made. 


Teacher’s  Tenure  of  Office 

Was  a  law  passed  by  both  houses  in 
this  8tate  last  year  to  the  effect  that 
school  districts  hiring  teachers  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  for  four  years  could  not  remove 
them  after  that  time?  f.  l. 

New  York. 

The  bill  to  which  you  refer  is  known 
as  the  Tenure  of  Office  measure.  That  is 
now  in  effect  in  cities.  However,  the 
time  involved  under  which  the  teacher  is 
upon  probation  is  three  years. 

If  retained  longer  than  that  time,  and 
that  person's  services  are  no  longer  de¬ 
sired.  then,  upon  dismissal,  there  must  be 
sufficient  charges  to  warrant  such  action 
and  the  aggrieved  party  can  take  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
who  renders  the  final  decision  thereon. 

A  bill  was  introduced  to  make  this 
measure  applicable  to  other  districts  and 
I  believe  all  teachers  in  the  State,  and 
will  doubtless  be  advanced  again  this 
year. 

The  taxpayer  and  school  patron  must 
continually  keep  his  eyes  upon  the  flood 
of  legislation  which  is  introduced  during 
each  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  be 
prepared  to  take  up  the  various  subjects 
and  move  for  his  own  protection  and  that 
of  his  school  district.  No  one  person  can 
do  this,  and  right  here  is  where  there  is 
seen  great  need  for  an  organization  such 
as  the  N.  Y.  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society.  During  each  session  of  the 
Legislature  there  should  be  a  competent 
representative  visiting  Albany,  prepared 
to  stay  a  few  days  at  a  time,  to  delve  into 
the  various  offerings  in  the  way  of  bills 
proffered  by  the  various  organizations, 
such  as  the  district  superintendents  and 
State  Teachers’  Association.  The  findings 
should  be  presented  to  the  local  people 
through  its  branches  of  rural  school  so¬ 
cieties.  and  their  merits  discussed  thor¬ 
oughly. 

It  might  surprise  some  readers  to  see 
the  flood  of  bills  introduced  each  year  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  education,  but  which  are 
many  times  for  the  benefit  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  group.  Then  when  the  time  for 
action  comes,  a  hearing  is  held  and  all 
the  subsidized  organizations  are  heralded 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other  to 
come  and  help  put  them  over.  When  the 
common  people  have  proposed  legislation, 
some  of  these  same  organizations  are 
again  called  upon  to  appear  at  Alany  in 
opposition  to  these  proposals,  even  though 
they  are  not  directly  affected,  and  the 
measures  are  for  self  determination  and 
in  the  behalf  of  justice.  Upon  one  oc¬ 
casion  we  were  confronted  at  Albany  in 
the  Assembly  chamber  by  these  same  peo¬ 
ple,  supported  by  district  school  superin¬ 
tendents,  members  of  central  school 
boards  and  others,  who  came  there  not  to 
speak  but  to  stamp  their  feet  and  hiss,  in 
fact  to  cause  as  much  disturbance  as  pos¬ 
sible.  that  the  education  committee  mem¬ 
bers  might  not  listen  to  what  the  spokes¬ 
men  for  the  common  people  had  to  pre¬ 
sent. 

There  is  grave  need  for  a  strong  or¬ 
ganization  among  rural  people  to  protect 
their  schools  from  the  inroads  of  the 
political  educator  and  the  ax-grinders. 
With  every  rural  district  freed  from  the 
dominating  threats  of  an  autocratic  edu¬ 
cation  department,  this  society  would 
rapidly  complete  its  ultimate  destination 
of  becoming  the  righteous  exponent  of 
better  education  for  the  boys  and  girls  of 
our  State. 


January  23,  1932 

CLEAN 
cows 

' Electrically 

Keep  loose  hair,dust 
and  bacteria  from  the 
air  and  utensils  by  Ma¬ 
chine  Grooming.  The 

Sowerful  suction  of  the 
linman  Groomer  gets 
the  embedded  dirt, 
keeps  cows  and  horses 
clean  and  sleek.  Sim- 

{»le,  portable,  operates 
rom  any  light  socket. 
Send  dealer  s  name  for 
free  demonstration  off¬ 
er.  Illustrated  folder 
on  request. 

HINMAN  milking 

MACHINE  CO. .INC. 
Dept.  R 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 


to  produce  clean  milk 

JUST  look  at  this  new  Burrell  Mouth  Piece 
—  a  single  piece  of  solid  rubber!  Simple, 
sanitary — nothing  to  assemble!  Let  the 
Burrell  make  it  easy  for  you  to  produce 
clean  milk  —  easy  for  you  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  dairy  inspectors.  Single¬ 
tube  system  with  rubber  joints.  Single  and 
double  units.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

“It  Milks  the  Cotvs  Clean” 


Cherry-BurrrellCorp., 20  Albany  St. .Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


WAGON-MAN,. 

We  Furnish  the  Capital 


A  great,  responsible,  successful.  40-year-old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital !  Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent  business 
that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself.  Become  the 
authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line— no  red  tape  and  no  division  of  line. 
We  Unance  you.  You  extend  credit  to  your  own  friends 
and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain  number 
of  these  ‘‘no-investment”  propositions  are  open.  Each 
one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to  put  some  money 
in  the  bank  every  week.  Honest,  steady  men  who  write 
promptly  are  assured  of  first  consideration.  W rite  today 
and  ask  for  “no-investment”  offer.  Address  The  House 
of  Friendly  Service,  McConnon  &  Company,  Desk 
D-8201,  Winona,  Minn. 

The  ONLY 

soft  surface 

Teat  Dilators 

A  safe  and  dependable  treatment  for 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  and  Bruised 
Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Deep  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  absorbent  texture — fits  large 
or  small  teats  and  carries  medicated  oint¬ 
ment  INTO  teat  canal  to  seat  of  trouble. 

Heals  the  teat— Keeps  it  open 

Small  rounded  end,  easy  to  insert. 

Stays  in  the  teat  until  re¬ 
moved.  Large  jar  of  36  Dila¬ 
tors  in  Medicated  Ointment 
mailed  postpaid  for  $1.00 
if  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  or  we  will  send 
free  samples. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Dept.  5  Morris, N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


Send  your  name  for  free  supply  of  Moore 
_  ..  Purpul Medicated  Teat  Dilators  Improved 

Construction — Contain  no  metal  or  wire  core. 
Needlepoint  makes  them  easy  to  insert — arrow¬ 
head  prevents  them  going;  in  too  far.  Sore  teats 
•heal  quicker  with  Moore  Bros.  Dilators.  Use  them  for 
Spiders,  Obstructions,  Sores  and  Scabs  on  tips.  Hard 
(Milkers,  after  operating.  1 H  Dozen  25c.  7  Dozen  $1 

at  your  dealer  or  direct  from  us  postpaid.  Write  today 
for  FREE  supply  and  big  FREE  catalog  of  dairymen’s 
supplies  at  money  saving  prices. 

The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Dept.  41*  Albany,  N.  Y« 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keap  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York 


imiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiimiimmiimmmim 


ASTOUNDING  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  BREEDER  OR  MILK  PRODUCER 

200 -Acre  farm,  10-room  house  with  all  modern  im¬ 
provements;  silos  for  400  tons  ensilage;  absolutely  A-l 
modern  cow  barn  cost  $50,000.  135  tie-ups,  complete 
water  plant;  all  hay,  grain;  100  Registered  herd  of 
Holsteins,  Government  tested,  giving  750  to  800  quarts 
dailv.  wholesaling  at  6  Ms  cents.  Complete  equipment, 
everything  in  perfect  condition;  only  $32,000,  $10,000 
down,  located  in  a-  fertile  valley  on  heaviest  traveled 
state  road  in  the  state  and  between  2  largest  cities  m 
the  state.  An  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 

CHAMBERLAIN  &  BURNHAM,  INC., 

294  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SILK  PATCHWORK  PIECES 

Unassorted 

LENGTHS  UP  TO  YARD,  $1.25  per  pound  or 
3  pounds  for  $3.00. 

LENGTHS  FROM  *4  to  1  YARD,  $2.50  per 
pound  or  2  pounds  for  $4.50. 

Prices  include  postage. 


REMNANT  SATES  DEPT. 
CHENEY  BROTHERS 
Manufacturers  So.  Manchester.  Conn. 

In  ordering  pica.ec  mention  Kura.1  New-Yorker 


LAND  OPENINGS 


Minnesota, 
No.  Dakota, 
Washington, 


Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all 
purposes,  size  and  price  to  suit.  Write  tor 
FREE  BOOK  and  details. 


E.  C.  LEEDY,  Dept.  130,  C.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


TWO  POULTRY  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

One  with  1,000  laying  hens.  Several  waterfront 
farms  for  sale.  Apply  W  ILLIAM  D,  RtAKS  -  Berlin,  Md. 


ALFALFA,  GLOVER  AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  SALE 

JAMES  E.  DANTE,  JR.  Cobleekill,  New  York 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  We 
charge  for  name  and  address  or  box  number 
(five  words). 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Working  farm  manager  to  produce 
milk  and  poultry;  New  Jersey;  good  house  (no 
electricity),  on  improved  road,  good  schools; 
mav  have  to  board  help;  $80  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3038,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  and  cooking  in  adult  family;  country, 
business  place;  with  all  conveniences;  state  age, 
wages  in  letter.  Write  BOX  20,  N.  Branford, 
Conn. 


COUPLE.  PERMANENT  position,  estate  near 
New  York ;  woman  experienced  laundress,  as¬ 
sist  cook  week-ends;  man  experienced  horticul¬ 
turist:  no,  children;  quarters  furnished:  refer¬ 
ence  required;  state  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3038.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  farm-hand,  good  home 
preferred  to  wages;  state  age.  wages;  no 
cigarettes  or  booze.  GUS  FELTMAN,  Allen¬ 
town,  N.  J. 


AV ANTED — Man  to  work  for  board  on  country 
place;  good  home  for  right  party;  Bergen 
County.  ADVERTISER  3002,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER.  THOROUGHLY  experienced  with 
cows,  poultry  and  fruit,  preferably  with 
some  stock,  etc.,  on  modern  farm,  120  acres, 
Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  shares  or  profit-sharing; 
Graham  School  graduate  preferred;  send  all  par¬ 
ticulars  including  age  and  copies  of  references, 
for  last  g  years,  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3004,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


SITUATION  WANTED — Experienced  herdsman, 
single,  dry-hand  milker,  temperate,  no  bad 
habits,  honest  and  dependable.  (VALLEY  R. 
ELLSWORTH,  R.  D.  3,  Factory ville.  Pa. 


SINGLE  POULTRY  MAN.  desires  position;  15 
years’  experience;  willing,  industrious  and 
sober;  references.  ADVERTISER  2085,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN.  28.  EXPERIENCED  poultryman, 
capable  of  taking  charge,  competent  and  de¬ 
pendable.  handy  with  tools:  excellent  character, 
reasonable  wages.  ADVERTISER  3011,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — American,  married,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  farming,  capable 
of  taking  full  charge  of  farm  or  farm  estate; 
references,  ability  and  character.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3018.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  WANTS  position  as  groom,  gardener, 
caretaker,  also  general  farm  work;  good  ref¬ 
erences;  write  particulars.  L.,  care  J.  Vedder, 
801  Southern  Boulevard,  New  York  City. 


UNEMPLOYED  COUFLES,  single  man  or 
woman  wishing  to  make  a  living  in  country  may 
secure  homes  for  the  Winter:  wages  or  other 
arrangements  in  Spring  if  suitable;  state  age, 
family,  experience,  ability  and  intentions;  I 
am  helping  place  unemployed  at  request  of  un¬ 
employment  relief  committee.  MRS.  HARRY' 
E.  SMITH,  Coruwallville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN.  MARRIED.  38.  commercial  ex¬ 
perience,  expert  rearing  broilers,  pullets,  egg 
production  large  scale;  understands  general 
farming,  up-keep  private  estate;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences;  salary,  shares:  would  rent  large  poul¬ 
try-dairy  farm,  fully  equipped;  State  road  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  3043,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERT  POULTRYMAN,  married,  capable,  re¬ 
liable.  wishes  position  vicinity  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  3041.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  and  dairyman  wishes 
large  farm  stocked,  to  manage,  or  will  con¬ 
sider  share  basis;  age  forty-five.  American.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3040,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  married  man  of  38.  no 
children,  experienced  farmer,  dairyman,  but¬ 
ter-making,  poultry;  wife  good  cook;  willing  to 
board  help  or  charge  of  bouse:  open  by  March 
1  or  April.  ADVERTISER  3030,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARM  work  wanted,  German,  26, 
single,  sober,  also  experienced  gardener;  best 
references;  write  particulars.  J.  LUCHT,  care 
J.  Vedder,  801  Southern  Boulevard,  New  York 
City. 


GERMAN  COUPLE.  2  girls  5-3,  perfect  garden¬ 
er  and  farmer,  good  all-around  man,  wishes 
steady  position;  best  references.  BEHRENS, 
137  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  AMERICAN  couple  with  no 
children  would  like  position  on  farm;  wife 
good  cook,  housekeeper:  man  good  gardener, 
handy,  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of  general  re¬ 
pair  work.  ADVERTISER  3048,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  20  YEARS’  experience,  wants 
position  as  working  manager.  P.  O.  BOX  343, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


DANISH,  SINGLE,  age  25.  experience  in  all 
kinds  of  farm  work;  first-class  references; 
wishes  position  now  or  first  of  February.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  FIRST-CLASS;  business  and 
poultry  courses:  honor,  integrity  of  character; 
responsible  position.  ADVERTISER  3051,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSE,  REGISTERED,  neat,  efficient;  any¬ 
thing  legitimate.  ADVERTISER  3052,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  SINGLE  man.  27,  perfect  teamster, 
good  all  around  man.  wishes  steady  position; 
best  references.  SANDERS,  137  Metropolitan 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  WITH  two  children,  desires 
work  in  country  or  on  outskirts  of  town;  un¬ 
derstands  all  domestic  work  on  farm,  is  good 
cook  and  willing  worker:  good  home  preferred  to 
high  wages.  ADVERTISER  3054,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  40  years  old.  no  children, 
would  like  job  as  working  manager,  dairy  or 
chicken  raising  or  any  kind  of  farm  work.  W. 
E.  YOUNG,  R.  D.  8.  Mercer,  Pa. 


HERDSMAN  WILL  be  open  for  position  March 
1,  producing  certified  or  grade  A  milk;  refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  3056,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  CAPABLE,  refined,  Protestant 
lady,  desires  position,  pleasant  country  home, 
modern  conveniences;  (permanent);  compensa¬ 
tion  moderate.  ADVERTISER  3059,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  POULTRYMAN  wants  position. 
ADVERTISER  3060,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER.  DANISH  citizen  of  U.  S..  age  31, 
wants  position,  handle  any  kind  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  good  teamster,  tractor  and  truck-driver; 
first-class  references.  NICHOLAS  JOHNSON, 
Box  304.  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  HORSE-MAN,  cow-man.  handy -man 
and  cook  or  housework ;  young,  English :  good 
references;  reasonable  wages.  ADVERTISER 
3061,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  TRACTOR-MAN,  chauffeur, 
teamster,  all-around  general  farm  and  estate 
worker  and  minor  repair  man;  23:  desires  per¬ 
manent  position;  references.  ROOM  1308,  32 
Broadway,  New  York. 


A-l  FARMER,  HERDSMAN  and  poultryman, 
wants  to  manage  stock  or  poultry  .farm;  have 
modern  machinery  for  profitable  farming,  or 
will  take  over  estate  poultry  plant  with  40  or 
more  acres  land;  (New  Jersey  only):  salary  or 
shares.  BOX  425,  South  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


DESIRE  PERMANENT  job  as  farm-hand  on 
general  farm;  age  31,  single.  JAMES  DOL- 
BEY,  8925  Parsons  Blvd.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WORKING  FARM  manager  or  herdsman.  Da¬ 
nish,  married,  desires  position  on  high-class 
dairv  farm,  Guernsey  or  Jersey  preferred:  pres¬ 
ent  position  11 1  (j  years;  can  furnish  best  ref¬ 
erences:  life  experience:  A.  R.  work  a  specialty. 
P.  CHRISTIAN SEN.  Manager  Averill  Guernsey 
Farms,  Inc.,  Averih-  Park,  £'N.  Y.- 


SINGLE  AMERICAN.  50.  reliable,  capable  han¬ 
dy-man,  experienced  poultry,  drive  auto;  clean 
and  intelligent.  BOX  38,  Washington  Depot, 
Conn. 

SINGLE  MAN  of  20.  with  four  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  position  on  dairy,  gajggrar'  or 
poultry  farm;  Protestant;  licensed  driver,  dry- 
hand  ‘milker.  MERRITT  W.  DOWNER,  409 
Ainsworth  St.,  Linden,  N.  J. 


CARPENTER,  GERMAN,  single,  farm  raised, 
wants  work,  moderate  wages.  AUGUST 
BREMER,  145  Orchard  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  poultry  farm,  experi¬ 
enced.  best  references.  ADVERTISER  3033, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  MANAGER  wishes  position;  expe¬ 
rience  in  dairv.  farm  crops  and  poultry;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  3037.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HANDY-MAN,  46.  also  understands  pipe  fitting 
and  steam  heating,  as  caretaker  or  florist; 
anywhere.  ADVERTISER  3036,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


AMERICAN  YOUNG  man.  23.  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  wants  work  on  poultry  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3034,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Eastern  Pennsylvania  poultry  farm, 
fifteen  hundred  laying  and  four  thousand 
brooding  capacity:  low  rent.  WM.  SEIDEL, 
Washingtonville,  Pa. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  fruit  farm,  boarding  bouse, 
bath,  electric,  furnace.  1,500  trees,  for  gas 
station  within  75  miles  of  New  York  City.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3004,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


27-ACRE  FRT'IT  farm  for  sale,  center  of  Adams 
County’s  fruit  belt;  paying  proposition,  good 
for  poultry,  equipped  with  all  conveniences; 
terms  to  suit  purchaser.  O.  C.  RICE,  Bigler- 
ville.  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 95  acres,  fine  large  8-room 
house  with  modern  improvements,  all  farm 
buildings  in  fine  condition;  suitable  for  Summer 
home,  truck  or  dairy  farm :  3  minutes’  walk  to 
State  road,  3  miles  from  Matawan  station.  In¬ 
quire  JOHN  S.  GAUB,  R.  D.  1,  Matawan,  X.  J. 


FOR  SALE — $2,000  buys  314-acre  Kent  County, 
Delaware,  poultry- truck  farm;  on  boulevard; 
electricity,  new  modern  6-room  bungalow.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3032,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


50-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  good  buildings,  good 
land  and  water;  fine  climate;  100  yards  from 
cement  road:  20  acres  woodlots;  price  $3,000; 
write  to  owner.  A.  ZOLLXER,  R.  1  Delmar, 
Del. 


FOR  SALE — 60-acre  farm.  3  miles  from  town; 

7-room  house,  barn,  stable,  chicken  house, 
meat  house.  JOHN  ROBERTS,  Lincoln,  Del. 


COUNTRY  HOME  —  Farmhouse,  steam  heat, 
electricity,  barb,  abundant  water,  three  acres; 
easy  terms.  CHICHESTER  FARM,  Mahopae, 

N.  Y. 


J  FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  gas  station,  chickens, 
suitable  for  tourists:  also  large  gas  station  in 
large  town;  Albany-Binghamton  road.  EDNA 
SIMPSON,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


1S0-ACRE  DAIRY'  farm,  electricity,  water.  Al¬ 
falfa  soil,  good  milk  market,  with  or  without 
stock  and  tools;  12  miles  to  Syracuse.  320  WEST 
FAYETTE  ST.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  Rent— Tourist  home  and  poultry 
plant.  RIVERSIDE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Mans¬ 
field,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE: — Cattle  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


ON  STATE  HIGHWAY,  Mendon,  Mass.,  suit¬ 
able  for  gas  station,  roadside  stand  or  over¬ 
night  cabin;  3%  acres,  8-room  house,  2  Sum¬ 
mer  houses,  12-car  stone  garage;  adjacent  to 
lake  resort;  price  $7,000,  small  payment  down, 
balance  first  mortgage.  JOHN  McINTOSII,  Bank 
Representative,  53  Devonshire  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — New  5-room  bungalow,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  garage,  fruit,  one  acre;  only  4  miles 
from  Newburgh.  500  feet  off  main  State  road, 
bus,  etc.  GEO.  E.  HARRIS,  Owner,  R.  F.  D.  4, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED,  Jersey  preferred,  exchange  6- 
room  house,  all  improvements;  can  rent  $40; 
equity  $4,000.  BOX  223,  Albertson,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  or  Rent — Modern  dairy  barn, 
iron  stanchions  40  cows,  stalls  for  20  more, 
running  water,  fine  spring-fed  pastures,  land 
tillable  by  machine,  275  acres,  high,  healthy,  on 
State  road;  two  frame  six-seven-room  houses; 
65  miles  New  York  City;  12  miles  Trenton,  N. 
J.;  25  miles  City  Hall,  Philadelphia;  no  live¬ 
stock  or  machinery;  also  could  include  in  above, 
if  estate  is  desired,  beautiful  modern  21-room 
stone  mansion,  gardens,  orchards,  tennis  court. 
ADVERTISER.  3035,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  50  acres:  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  price.  N.  C.  NELSON,  Deruyter, 
N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  BUY  Shaw  tractor,  state  price.  J. 
E.  DURAN,  R.  D.  1,  Irwin,  Ta. 


USED  NEWTOWN  incubators,  large  and  small. 

perfect  condition,  very  reasonable;  seven  Royal 
battery  brooders  $20  each.  JUSTA  POULTRY 
FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY— Six 
WILLIAM 
N.  J. 


pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 
H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover,  60-ib. 

$4.50;  120  lbs.,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS, 
rietta,  N.  Y'. 


can, 

Ma- 


» *  O 


livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


TREE-RIPENED  Florida  oranges,  grapefruit  and 

tangerines— sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.75  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS,  BOX  10,  Tliono- 
tosassa,  Fla. 


FINE  HONEY,  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $4.90; 

buckwheat  $3.70;  10-lb.  pail,  delivered  within 
third  zone,  $1.75,  buckwheat,  $1.60;  three  pails 
$4;  buckwheat,  $3.60;  attractive  prices  on  honey 
for  re-sale.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 19^4  acres,  7-room  house,  on  pro¬ 
posed  State  road;  chicken  coop  for  300  hens, 
two  brooder  coops,  200  hens,  other  buildings; 
$4,500,  $1,950  cash.  GEORGE  N.  THOMAS, 
Route  1,  Box  67,  Chester,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 93-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm, 
nine-room  house,  two-car  garage,  two-story 
coop  24x80,  two-story  brooder  24x40  with  base¬ 
ment,  coop  20x60,  one  12x40,  cow  barn  32x62; 
ail  buildings  new  and  painted,  with  improve¬ 
ments;  one  mile  from  State  highway;  photo  on 
request.  E.  MAGNAXO,  Durham,  Conn. 


ECR  SALE — Seven-room  bungalow,  also  four-room 
roadstand:  hunter  village.  ADVERTISER 
3042,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  50  to  60  miles  from  New  York 
City,  high  elevation,  convenient  to  New  York 
City  transportation;  low  price  necessary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY,  DELICIOUS  clover,  5  lbs.,  90c;  10, 

_  IJ?stpai(i ;  00  lbs-’  S4-75  WHEELER 

&  1  UR  VERY,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  60  lbs.  clover,  $4.50;  buckwheat,  $3.00: 
mixed,  $3.60;  30  lbs.  clover,  $2.50  F  W 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.  * 


cents  a  pound;  10  lbs.,  ’$2.50.  prepaid.  MRS. 
G.  E.  MORTON.  Valhalla,  N.  Car. 


VERMONT  FINE  quality  extracted  clover 
honey,  5  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid.  C.  E.  DUNHAM 
Bethel,  Vt. 


J-  U  -L  O, 


’  ..  1  niACU  >J  II111UU3. 

Runners,  2a  lbs.,  $1.50;  50  lbs.,  $2.50;  100  lbs., 
$4.2a;  charges  collect:  band  graded,  5  lbs.,  $1; 

?  v.7'1-.  Prepaid:  special  prices  big  lots. 
MAI  LE  GROV  E  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  or  on  share  basis,  stocked 
and  equipped  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  by  ex¬ 
perienced  American  farmer;  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  3044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres,  stocked,  equipped,  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farm,  bordering  on  the  Wallkill 
River,  2  miles  from  town.  ROBERT  DAHN, 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 12-room  house  with  3  acres  of  land, 
some  fruit  trees,  chicken  houses,  electricity, 
hot  and  cold  running  water  in  house,  on  main 
New  York-Montreal  road,  near  Pittsfield,  Mass.; 
terms.  ADVERTISER  3045,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


wheat,  a  lbs.,  <oc;  10  lbs.,  $1.40;  postpaid 
third  zone.  CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N(  Y. 


X  LRE  V  ERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.65  gallon,  de- 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224 
East  Ave.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


PURE  HOME-MADE  sausage.  4%  lbs.  for  $1, 
postpaid:  fresh  hams,  shoulders  and  loins;  sat¬ 
isfaction  assured.  BURLEIGH  JONES,  Mere¬ 
dith,  N.  H. 


1931  WHITE  CLOVER  comb  honey,  $3.50  per 
case  here  A.  BORNIXG’S  APIARIES,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 5  acres  on  concrete  highway,  8-room 
house,  electric,  heat,  water,  telephone;  all 
kinds  fruit.  ADVERTISER  3046,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM  for  sale,  6  acres,  dwelling  6 
rooms  with  bath,  electricity,  telephone;  laying 
house  for  700,  9  colony  houses,  running  water 
throughout;  3,600-egg  incubator;  good  location, 
South  Shore  Long  Island,  suitable  for  develop¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  3047,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


x  ULC  CUM  ei. 
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pails.  $2.  (.»,  here:  o-ib.  pail,  90c;  prepaid 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.  P  P 


MUSHROOMS,  3-LB.  BASKET,  buttons.  SI 
postpaid  4th  zone;  hothouse  grown,  no  peeling 
necessary,  recipes  with  each  basket;  we  pick 
and  ship  your  mushrooms  same  day  as  order  re¬ 
ceived  except  when  they  would  stand  over  Sun¬ 
day  in  P.  O.;  mushrooms  are  best  when  fresh- 
our  season  is  October  to  May.  J.  J.  STYER  & 
SON,  Concordviile,  Pa. 


FOR  RENT — Established  tea  room  near  Dan¬ 
bury,  C01111.  Address  ADVERTISER  3049,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOLDEN  HULLESS  popcorn,  best  ever,  ten 
pounds  for  dollar,  delivered.  SKINNER  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


FIVE-ROOM  COTTAGE,  on  State  road,  bath, 
electricity;  fine  view;  7  acres;  $5,000.  BOX 
65,  Little  Britain,  Orange  County,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — 10  acres  or  less  with  some  improve¬ 
ments,  not  necessarily  in  good  repair,  in  Rock¬ 
land  County,  N.  Y.,  or  Northern  New  Jersey. 
ADVERTISER  3053,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE! — Pleasantly  located  farm,  138  acres, 
Charlton,  Saratoga  County,  X.  Y. ;  mile  to  con¬ 
crete  road;  well  watered,  good  soil,  adapted  all 
crops.  OSCAR  SANDERS,  Ii.  D.  2,  Galway, 
Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  at  once,  completely  equipped  poul¬ 
try  farm,  3,000  laying  capacity,  5,000  brooder, 
10,000-egg  electric  incubator,  2,000  layers,  mod¬ 
ern  4-room  bungalow,  State  highway;  owner  will 
buy  all  poultry  and  eggs  at  top  quotations; 
North  Jersey;  $150  monthly;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3055,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  in  exchange  for  two-family 
house  valued  at  $10,000.  JENNIE  BEACH, 
27  Mountain  Ave.,  Springfield,  X.  J. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  a  house  in  Lake  Katrine, 
X.  Y.,  all  furnished.  $20  a  111011th.  Inquire 
MRS.  CULLEY,  5605  Third  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  or  trade.  JAMES  GILLES, 
Showell,  Md. 


TREE-RIPENED.  FRESH-PICKED  smaller-size, 
very  sweet  juice  oranges.  $3  per  bushel,  de¬ 
livered  prepaid  to  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Rhode  Island,  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
Southern  Massachusetts.  SUNNYSIDE  GROVES 
Orlando,  Florida. 


DELICIOUSLY'  SWEET,  large  size  Golden  tan¬ 
gerines,  Florida's  aristocrat  fruit,  quarter  box 
(0  to  6  dozen)  $1.75  prepaid:  half  box  (12  to 
14  dozen)  $2.75.  SUNNYSIDE  GROVES,  Or¬ 
lando,  Florida. 


RASPBERRY  HONEY,  5 
Flowers,”  5  lbs.,  85c; 
LYMAN  APIARIES,  R.  1, 


lbs.,  $1;  early  ‘‘Mixed 
10,  $1.55;  postpaid. 
Northampton,  Mass. 


PEANUTS,  SHELLED  and  selected,  10  pounds, 
iOc:  100.  $5.50.  V\  .  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman 
Georgia. 


“DEPEW’S  HONEY”  —  Best  clover,  120  lbs., 
$8.50;  mixed,  $6.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Rt.  6, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


TON  OF  AMBER  honey  in  sixties,  priced  low 
clover  in  glass:  Lewis  2  fr.  extractor,  like 
new.  II.  OSTRANDER,  Mellenville,  N.  Y 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins  and 
shoulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs;  no  cereal, 
no  water;  parcel  post  prepaid;  4(4  lbs.  for  $1 
second  zone;  4(4  lbs.  for  $1,  third  zone;  send 
check  or  money  order;  satisfaction  assured. 
GEO.  DAWSON,  R.  2,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  BY  EXPERIENCED  farmer  with  ref¬ 
erences  to  rent  or  buy  with  small  amount 
cash,  equipped  farm,  within  200  miles  New 
York.  “H,”  402  Broadway,  Montieello,  N.  Y. 

MIAMI,  FLORIDA — -House  with  garage  for  sale; 

water,  eleetrie,  tools,  furniture,  etc.;  sacrifice; 
particulars.  W.  D.  HUBBS,  20S  Bowne  St., 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  5-lb.  pail,  liquid  or  granulated 
postpaid,  .lover,  pail,  $1;  two  pails,  $1.75; 
four  pails.  $3.25:  amber,  pail,  80  cts;  two,  $1. 40- 
four.  $2.50;  buckwheat,  pall,  85  cts;  two,  $1.50; 
'our.  $2.75:  write  for  prices  of  60-lb.  cans  and 
12  pails.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y 


LOOK — 2  lbs.  nice  walnut  kernels  $1.25,  5  lbs. 
$2,  postpaid.  BOX  410,  Strasburg,  Va. 


170  ACRES,  8-ROOM  stone  house,  southern  ex¬ 
posure,  40x60-ft.  barn  with  30x90-ft.  annex, 
sheds,  cribs,  etc.:  running  spring  water  in 
house  and  barn,  also  electric  lights;  nine  miles 
from  Easton  and  one  mile  from  Riegelsville, 
Pa.;  $12,500;  estate  of  the  late  E.  P.  Koplin. 
See  LEE  L.  KOPLIN,  Riegelsville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  Otsego.  Delaware  coun¬ 
ties.  exchange  3  Long  Island  lots  or  $800  cash. 
A.  KUBISCH,  596  E.  141st  Street,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  bordering  on  highway,  with 
house  suitable  for  boarding-house;  located  50 
to  150  miles  from  New  York  City;  part  cash. 
ADVERTISER  3063,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— 6-10  acres,  buildings  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  suitable  for  business,  within  60  miles 
from  New  York  City  on  State  road.  MARTIN 
SCHMID,  211  Woodward  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Six-room  bungalow,  all  improve¬ 
ments.  414  acres  land;  write  for  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  3065,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  large  dairy  farms  suitable  for 
dairies  on  Lake  Champlain;  perfect  location, 
rich  soil:  particulars,  owner,  T.  C.  LUTHER, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


PURE  CANE  syrup.  5  lbs..  75c;  10  lbs.,  $1.40 
prepaid.  ARGYLE  FARM,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK  j: 

1 '  If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens,  ' 1 
'  ’  there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit  1  ’ 
n  in  knowing  just  howthe  account  stands.  <> 
1 1  This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story.  1 1 
"  The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time,  " 
1 1  and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time.  1 1 
■  1  Simple  and  Practical.  1 1 

Price,  $2.00  n 

!!  |For  sale  by  u 
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Helps  saw  wood  quickly 

. . .  ECONOMICALLY 

THERE'S  a  lot  of  wood  sawing  this 
month  on  farms  in  New  York  and 
New  England.  Those  farmers  who 
power  their  wood-cutting  saws  with 
Socony  Special  plus  Ethyl  find  that 
this  gasoline  starts  them  quickest  and 
runs  them  most  economically.  They 
also  find  that  Socony  De-waxed  Motor 
Oil  gives  their  engines  perfect  lubri¬ 
cation.  Because  it’s  completely  de¬ 
waxed,  it  won’t  congeal — even  on  the 
coldest  day. 

Some  of  the  other  products  Socony 
makes  especially  for  farm  use  are: 


January  gives  Socony  Special  plus  Ethyl 
and  De-waxed  Motor  Oil  a  real  chance  to 
show  how  they  work  in  cold  weather.  Try 
them  when  you  saw  wood  or  cut  ice. 


SOCONY  AUTO  RADIATOR  CLEANER  —  thor¬ 
oughly  cleans  automobile  and  tractor  radiators  of  rust 
and  scale  formation.  Also  prevents  their  forming. 

SOCONY  KEROSENE— a  high-quality  fuel.  It  is  made 
especially  for  lamps,  oil  stoves  and  farm  lanterns. 

SOCONY  DISINFECTANT — a  compounded,  safe  coal- 
tar  product  with  more  than  twice  the  strength  of  pure 
carbolic  acid.  Non-caustic,  non-poisonous,  it  quickly 


kills  disease-producing  germs  and  disagreeable  odors. 
It  is  especially  useful  in  keeping  stables  germ-free  and 
healthy  in  winter. 

In  addition  Socony  makes  many  more  products  for 
use  on  farms: 

Socony  Turex  Oil  (for  Diesel  and  Oil  Engines)  .  .  , 
Leather  Dressing . . .  Mica  Axle  Grease . . .  Parowax . . 
Socony  Banner  Gasoline . . .  Socony  Herd  Oil . . .  Upper- 
lub  Oil  .  .  .  Automobile,  Furniture  and  Floor  Polish 
and  Wax  .  .  .  Socony  Lubricote  (Household)  Oil. 


SOCONY 

PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  FOR  THE  FARM 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK,  Inc. 
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A  Talk  About  Silage  Corn  Seed 


ruide 


OST  farmers,  especially  those  in  the 
Northeastern  States,  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  their  ability  to  huy  wisely 
and  in  the  most  economical  manner. 
All  of  us  want  to  get  our  money’s 
worth.  In  buying  seeds  it  is  often 
difficult,  to  do  this.  The  appearance 
of  the  seed  itself  is  no  trustworthy 
to  its  productiveness.  Even  when  the  type  and 


By  D.  F.  Jones 


variety  best  suited  to  Ihe  individual  farm  is  known, 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  before  plant¬ 
ing  which  lot  of  seed  will  give  the  best  results. 

Seed  to  grow  silage  corn  is  regularly  purchased 
each  year,  because  the  varieties  that  give  the  largest 
yields  usually  ripen  too  late  to  make  dependable 
seed.  There  are  many  varieties  of  corn  sold  for 
silage  and  dairymen  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  best 
variety  for  any  one  locality.  But,  aside  from  va¬ 
rietal  considerations,  there  is  a  decided  preference 
for  seed  corn  with  large-sized  kernels.  Many  seeds¬ 
men  grade  their  silage  _ 


used.  Ears  were  harvested  at  successive  intervals 
beginning  at  a  very  early  milk  stage  and  later  at  the 
soft,  dough,  hard  dough,  glazed  and  fully  dry.  At 
the  last  stage  the  plants  were  fully  mature  with  the 
husks  and  leaves  brown.  The  seeds  increased  in 
size  and  weight  up  to  full  maturity.  When  planted, 
the  germination  and  early  seedling  growth  from  the 
ears  harvested  prematurely  were  noticeably  less 
than  from  the  more  fully  matured  ears,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  size  and  maturity  increased  up  to  the 
last  stage  of  complete  ripeness. 

By  planting  an  excess  of  seed  and  thinning  at  the 
proper  time  it  was  possible  to  get  a  satisfactory 
stand  of  plants  for  all  the  different  lots  except  the 
most  immature.  Seed  harvested  at  the  late  milk 
stage  germinated  fairly  well  and  gave  a  good  stand 
of  plants  due  to  the  seed  having  been  sown  thickly. 


from  the  small  seeds  weighed  13.6  and  those  from 
the  large  seeds  16.9'  pounds  per  thousand  seedlings. 
This  is  an  appreciable  difference. 

More  of  the  smaller  seeds  germinated  in  the  field, 
due  possibly  to  better  maturity  or  storage.  How¬ 
ever,  many  of  these  small  seedlings  did  not  survive. 
The  greater  weight  of  the  seedlings  from  the  large 
seed  means  more  reserve  food  and  this  has  an  im¬ 
portant  influence  upon  the  stand  of  plants,  enabling 
them  to  get  ahead  of  the  weeds  and  survive  unfav¬ 
orable  soil  and  weather  conditions.  Eastern  farmers 
are  not  so  unreasonable  as  they  might  seem  in  stress¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  kernel  size  in  seed  corn. 


seed  and  sell  the  larger 
sizes  at  a  premium. 

Some  of  the  older  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  espe¬ 
cially  selected  for  large 
kernels.  N  e  w  names 
have  been  given  to  these 
strains  and  they  com¬ 
mand  a  higher  price. 

Is  this  preference  for 
size  in  seed  corn  justi¬ 
fied?  Obviously,  at  the 
same  price  per  bushel 
the  larger-  sized  seed  is 
more  expensive  since  it 
takes  more  per  acre  to 
produce  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  plants.  At  the 
higher  prices  now  being 
paid  the  large  sizes  may 
easily  cost  50  per  cent 
more. 

tV  i  th  q  uielc-gr  owing 
plants  like  radishes, 
spinach  and  some  other 
early  vegetables  there  is 
a  noticeable  advantage 
in  seed  that  is  well 
stored  with  food.  The 
y  o  u  n  g  seedlings  a  r  e 
more  vigorous  at  the 
s  t  a  r  t,  usually  ripen 
earlier  and  yield  more. 

Crops  that  grow  all  sea¬ 
son,  like  corn,  show  no 
appreciable  difference 
in  the  yield  of  the  same 
variety  e  v  e  n  though 
there  are  marked  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  size  of  the 
seedlings  at  the  start. 

Varieties  of  the  same 
general  type  differing  in 
size  of  seed  show  no 
consistent  variation  in 
yield  that  can  he  attri¬ 
buted  to  size  of  seed.  As 
long  as  the  seeds  have 
been  well  grown  and 
properly  ripened,  so  as 
to  give  good  germina¬ 
tion  in  the  field,  no  im¬ 
portant  differences  in 
yield  at  the  end  of  the 
season  have  been  found. 

Cocke’s  Prolific  is  a 
well-known  variety  of 

corn  in  the  South.  Like  most  of  the  varieties  grown 
there,  the  plants  produce  several  ears  per  stalk.  The 
largest  grain  yields  per  acre  that  have  ever  been 
grown  in  this  country  have  been  made  with  this  type 
of  corn,  in  localities  where  there  is  a  long  growing- 
season.  While  the  stalks  are  large,  the  ears  are 
medium  in  size  and  the  seeds  are  quite  small. 

Northern  farmers  do  not  like  to  plant  such  small 
kerneled  corn,  so  strains  with  larger  ears  and  large 
seeds  have  been  selected  and  widely  sold  in  the 
North  under  the  name  of  Eureka,  Mastodon  and 
others.  More  recently  a  still  larger  seeded  selection 
has  been  made  from  Eureka  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  Pamunky.  Planted  on  good  upland  corn 
ground  in  Connecticut  the  following  results,  stated 
in  tons  per  acre,  were  obtained : 

Variety  Green  Weight  Dry  Matter 

Cocke’s  Prolific  .  15.7 

Eureka  .  15.9 

Pamunky .  16.0 

There  was  no  significant  difference  in 

To  test  seed  size  in  another  way,  ears 
variety  were  harvested  at  different  stages  of 
lurity.  For  this  purpose  a  local  Learning  corn 


Ears  of  One  Variety  Harvested  Two  Weeks  After  Pollination,  and  at  Weekly  Intervals  up  to  Full  Maturity 
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Fifty  Seeds  from  Each  of  the  Above  Ears 

The  seedlings  from  these  immature  stages  were  no¬ 
ticeably  smaller  and  less  vigorous  than  those  from 
the  fuily  matured  seed.  In  spite  of  this  handicap 
at  the  start  the  small  plants  caught  up  with  the 
larger  plants  and  all  yielded  equally  well. 

Can  we  conclude  from  these  results  that,  with 
corn,  small  seed  is  as  good  as  large  seed,  assuming 
that  both  kinds  are  equally  well  adapted  to  the  lo¬ 
cality  where  the  corn  is  to  be  grown?  We  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  real  advantage  of  the  larger 
store  of  nutriment  in  th'e  seed,  even  when  the  seed 
is  equally  mature.  The  larger  seeds  get  a  better 
start  in  the  early  Spring,  especially  when  the  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  are  unfavorable,  and  more  of  the 
seedlings  survive  to  make  strong,  productive  plants. 
A  small  difference  in  size  at  the  time  of  first  cultiva¬ 
tion  may  mean  that  one  crop  can  get  ahead  of  the 
weeds  without  hand  hoeing  whereas  the  otherdoesnot. 
Seed  of  Cocke’s  Prolific  and  Pamunky  were  planted 
May  7,  about  three  weeks  before  the  usual  corn¬ 
planting  time  in  this  section.  These  two  lots  weighed 
11  and  17.7  ounces  per  thousand  seeds.  When  the 
seedlings  were  about  five  inches  high  and  practically 
all  of  the  food  stored  in  the  seed  seemed  to  be  ex¬ 
hausted  they  were  cut  and  weighed.  The  plants 


Seedlings  of  McIntosh 

Plants,  like  animals,  inherit  their  characters  from 
their  parents.  Unfortunately  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  predict  what  kind  of  progeny 
an  individual  can  produce,  until  its  offspring 

has  been  tested.  This 
means  that  the  breeder 
must  carry  on  many- 
preliminary  tests  before 
he  can  find  desirable 
parental  stocks.  Since 
it  is  impossible  to  test 
every  individual  as  to 
its  value  as  a  parent,  a 
great  number  of  desir¬ 
able  possibilities  are 
continually  lost.  If  the 
Morgan  horse  and  the 
Garnet  Chili  potato  had 
not  been  used  as  par¬ 
ents,  the  loss  to  man¬ 
kind  could  he  figured  in 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  European  grape 
that  has  been  bred  for 
many  centuries  has  giv¬ 
en  a  very  high  percent¬ 
age  of  good  quality 
seedlings.  No  wonder 
E.  S.  Rogers  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  secured  a  high 
percentage  of  desirable 
varieties  when  h  e 
crossed  our  native 
grapes  with  European. 
His  results  have  been 
duplicated  and  even  sur¬ 
passed  at  Geneva  by 
crossing  E  u  r  o  p  e  a  n 
g  rape  s  with  the  im¬ 
proved  American  types. 
Many  other  desirable 
parents  might  be  cited. 

The  McIntosh  apple 
has  proved  to  he  strong¬ 
ly  prepotent  in  impart¬ 
ing-  its  high  quality  to 
its  offspring.  Unto  r- 
•tunately  the  parent  or 
parents  of  McIntosh,  as 
the  case  may  be,  are  un¬ 
known,  for  the  n  we 
could  grow  many  seed¬ 
lings  of  the  same  par¬ 
entage.  But  if  we  did. 
an  apple  identical  with 
McIntosh  would  never 
be  obtained,  for  no  two 
sister  seedlings  a  r  e 
_  identical  in  all  char¬ 
acters.  During  recent 
years  the  Canadian 
workers  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  W.  T.  Macoun,  of  Ottawa,  have  produced 
many  promising  McIntosh  seedlings.  Two  of  their 
apples  that  are  well  known  on  this  side  of  the  bor¬ 
der  are  the  Melba  and  Lobo.  The  former  is  an  early 
apple  of  decided  McIntosh  flavor.  When  not  highly 
colored  it  is  striped  a  little  like  the  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  but  when  well  colored  it  is  nearly  solid 
red.  At  the  Vineland  Station,  Ontario,  Mr.  Dickson 
states  it  ripens  just  ahead  of  the  Early  McIntosh, 
and  thus  does  not  compete  with  this  variety.  Lobo 
ripens  nearer  to  the  McIntosh.  In  fact,  in  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  areas,  it  may  prove  of  little  merit,  for  it 
would  have  to  compete  with  its  parent.  However, 
in  the  area  just  south  of  the  McIntosh  belt,  such  as 
New  Jersey,  it  is  attracting  considerable  attention, 
especially  since  its  fruit  sticks  to  the  tree  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  McIntosh.  Joyce,  another  McIntosh 
seedling,  ripens  between  Melba  and  Lobo.  Its  value 
will  depend  upon  its  acceptance  by  the  roadside  mar¬ 
kets.  Some  of  the  other  Canadian  McIntosh  seed¬ 
lings  are  probably  deserving  of  a  mention,  but  I 
know  little  about  their  value. 

Dr.  Hedrick  and  his  associates  have  produced  at 
the  Geneva  Station  seven  McIntosh  seedlings  that 
have  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  name.  Two  are 


Yield  of  Five  Lots  Sufficiently  Mature  to  Give  a  Full  Stand  by  Planting  Thickly 

and  Thinning 


This  Is  the  Result  of  Planting  50  Seeds  of  Each  Lot  in  Pots,  the  Green  Matter  to 

Be  Weighed  Later 
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sweet,  and  therefore  will  have  only  a  limited  popu¬ 
larity.  The  earlier  sweet,  namely  Ogden,  ripens  in 
the  Fall  and  is  very  attractive.  The  later  sweet, 
known  as  Sweet  McIntosh,  bears  a  greater  resem¬ 
blance  to  McIntosh.  Both  are  good  sweet  apples  and 
possess  a  slight  McIntosh  aroma.  Of  the  subacid 
types,  Early  McIntosh  is  the  earliest.  The  original 
tree  ripened  its  fruit  shortly  after  the  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent,  which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  its  parents. 
Budded  trees  have  been  slower  in  ripening;  that  is, 
their  season  has  been  nearer  to  the  Duchess  or  about 
the  middle  of  August.  In  a  few  places  where  the 
fruit  was  not  thinned,  it  has  been  a  little  small.  The 
fruit  resembles  McIntosh  in  appearance,  but  is  more 
sprightly  and  less  aromatic.  To  date  it  is  the  best 
apple  of  its  season.  One  grower  in  the  lower  Hud¬ 
son  River  section  wrote  that  he  had  300  trees,  and 
that  he  was  well  satisfied  with  the  variety.  Like  all 
early  varieties  its  fruit  ripens  somewhat  unevenly, 
and  should  be  picked  several  times  for  best  results. 

Milton,  a  sister  to  Early  McIntosh,  ripens  later, 
or  near  to  Wealthy.  Its  fruits  are  most  attractive 
in  color,  although  a  little  irregular  in  shape.  For 
cooking  and  eating  out  of  hand  it  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  One  grower  reported  that  Milton  should  take 
the  place  of  Wealthy  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 
Although  it  is  not  free  from  dropping,  this  fault  is 
not  serious. 

Cortland  needs  no  mention.  There  is  no  question 
that  this  variety  is  winning  more  admirers  each  year. 
Just  how  far  south  it  can  be  grown  is  still  question¬ 
able.  Like  all  varieties,  and  even  the  McIntosh,  it 
has  its  admirers  and  its  “knockers.”  When  Cortland 
is  considered  as  a  supplement  to  the  McIntosh,  and 
not  as  a  substitute,  there  is  little  room  for  criticism. 

Macoun,  an  apple  that  ripens  a  little  later  than 
Cortland,  is  attracting  more  and  more  attention.  Its 
fruit  resembles  the  McIntosh  closely,  and  many  pre¬ 
fer  it  to  the  McIntosh  for  eating  out  of  hand.  The 
stem  of  Macoun  is  short,  and  some 
have  expressed  a  fear  that  the  apples 
might  be  shoved  off  when  left  in  clus¬ 
ters.  At  Geneva  it  has  hung  on  the 
frees  better  than  McIntosh  and  can  be 
picked  a  little  later.  The  grower  who 
spoke  highly  of  the  Milton,  likewise 
thinks  the  Macoun  has  great  possibili¬ 
ties  for  his  section,  namely  the  Hudson 
Valley.  A  Massachusetts  grower  nas 
also  expressed  the  same  sentiments. 

The  fifth  subacid  apple  of  the  McIn¬ 
tosh  group  should  probably  not  be  men¬ 
tioned  at  this  time,  for  the  variety  is 
too  new  for  trees  to  be  obtained.  Like 
one  of  its  parents,  Zuzoff  Winter,  Ken¬ 
dall  is  very  attractive  in  color.  In 
flavor  it  is  more  sprightly  than  McIn¬ 
tosh.  Its  appearance  and  quality  make 
it.  well  worthy  of  trial. 

Considering  the  fact  that  many  more 
seedlings  of  the  McIntosh  that  have 
not  been  named  are  high  in  quality,  it 
is  very  evident  that  McIntosh  imparts 
high  quality  to  its  offspring  to  a  re¬ 
markable  degree.  Within  the  next  few 
years  many  more  McIntosh  seedlings 
will  be  fruiting  at  the  Geneva  Station, 
and  if  they  maintain  the  high  standard 
set  by  their  sisters,  more  promising 
kinds  will  eventually  be  available.  One  must  not  ex¬ 
pect  new  kinds  to  appear  rapidly,  for  fruit-breeding 
is  a  slow  process.  Cortland  required  33  years  to  reach 
its  present  status,  and  this  time  is  remarkably  short 
when  one  stops  to  think  that  even  the  McIntosh  re¬ 
quired  75  or  more  years  to  gain  its  popularity. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Exp.  Station,  richard  Wellington. 


Ark  Farm  Notes 

While  the  spirit  of  writing  seems  to  have  been 
waiting  here  for  many  months,  I  just  cannot  feel 
that  I  shall  follow  the  “crowd”  any  longer  and 
imagine  that  there  is  nothing  to  think  of  except 
“depression”  which  we  have  all  heard  too  much 
about  for  the  past  two  years.  It  is  better  to  set  a 
good  fashion  than  to  follow  a  poor  one,  so  let’s  for¬ 
get  this  stuff  and  with  a  sudden  awakening  begin 
to  appreciate  that  the  Winter  is  well  on  the  way. 

Up  to  this  writing  we  have  had  but  one  snowfall, 
and  the  weather  has  been  more  like  Spring.  This 
seems  to  have  been  in  evidence  everywhere  in  the 
North  Country  and  it  surely  will  help  to  shorten  the 
Winter.  I  could,  if  I  would,  feel  discouraged,  but 
am  not  going  to  let  myself  get  into  any  such  chan¬ 
nel.  We  may  all  feel  that  our  row  is  the  hardest 
to  hoe,  but  we  forget  the  thousands  who  are  far 
worse  off  than  we. 

I  know  that  prices  for  all  farm  produce  are  low. 
Even  the  turkeys  went  begging  at  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son,  when  in  other  years  there  were  not  enough  to 
fill  the  orders.  The  geese,  too,  that  are  always  sold 
and  sent  away  long  before  this,  are  still  here,  and 
egg  prices  have  not  been  much  better  than  last  year 
— if  any.  Our  pullets  went  into  the  laying  pens  in 
September,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  they  have 
just  refused  to  do  what  they  should  at  the  egg  bas¬ 
ket,  though  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  careful 
attention  on  my  part.  Perhaps  they,  too,  feel  “de¬ 
pression”  and  are  waiting  for  something  to  start  up. 
Anyway  I  have  promised  myself  a  chicken  dinner 
three  times  a  week  if  something  don't  change  soon. 

Our  green  vegetables  have  lasted  wonderfully 
well,  and  I  find  they  have  been  a  great  help  in  keep¬ 
ing  down  the  grain  bills,  but  from  now  on  we  should 
not  forget  a  little  extra  feed  will  keep  the  stock  in 
condition,  and  they  all  need  it  from  the  horses  down 
to  the  goats.  It  never  is  a  mark  of  good  farm  man¬ 
agement  to  let  any  of  the  animals  run  down  in  tlesh 
toward  Spring,  and  if  we  give  them  a  little  extra 
care  and  feed  from  now  on  we  will  be  well  repaid 
in  yield  of  every  kind. 

The  sheep  are  growing  heavy  now  and  need  grain 
if  they  have  not  already  been  receiving  some.  Oats 
and  cracked  corn  seem  to  have  been  satisfactory 
here  and  a  pint  a  day  to  each  ewe  of  a  50-50  mix¬ 


ture  keeps  them  in  wonderful  condition. 

The  goats  that  have  had  kids  through  the  late 
Fall  will  begin  to  show  signs  of  getting  thin  in  flesh, 
and  this  is  the  time  when  stomach  worms  get  in 
their  work.  While  we  do  not  think  it  desirable  to 
treat  bred  animals  with  worm  concoctions,  if  they 
show  by  their  coats  that  worms  are  working  it  may 
be  well  to  dose  them.  While  the  bluestone  remedy 
so  often  mentioned  through  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  <  on- 
sidered  good,  we  have  later  found  that  the  Nema 
worm  capsules  (which  can  be  had  from  any  drug 
store)  are  better.  They  are  easy  to  give  and  get 
results.  Kids  and  lambs  raised  by  hand  are  apt  to 
become  worm  infested,  especially  those  born  in  the 
Fall,  and  it  is  wise  to  watch  them  and  keep  them 
growing  so  that  when  the  grass  starts  they  will  not 
be  in  an  amaciated  condition  that  may  take  months 
to  overcome. 

Goats  especially  are  susceptible  to  lice  and  if  you 
note  they  are  rubbing  and  the  hair  is  off  in  places 
about  the  neck  or  sides  you  must  get  busy  at  once 
with  some  form  of  powder  which  will  effectively  rid 
them  of  these  external  parasites.  Black  flag  is  good 
lor  this  and  should  be  sprinkled  along  the  spine  and 
on  all  places  which  are  thin  of  hair.  Do  not  use 
dips  in  cold  weather  as  the  animals  may  catch  cold 
even  though  the  weather  is  warm. 

Lambs  and  kids  will  eat  a  surprising  amount  of 
feed  after  they  are  three  weeks  old  and  we  always 
keep  hoppers  for  them  in  fenced  enclosures  where 
the  grown  stock  cannot  get  at  it.  Ground  oats,  bran 
and  mids,  equal  parts,  is  a  good  feed  for  them,  and 
a  box  of  salt,  soda,  sulphur,  bonemeal  and  hard¬ 
wood  ashes,  will  supply  a  want  and  be  greadily 
eaten :  mix  the  above  equal  parts  and  note  what 
these  youngsters  will  do  to  it.  Grown  stock,  too, 
will  lie  better  if  they  have  access  to  this,  and  the 
trouble  and  expense  is  nothing  to  make  it. 

While  this  is  the  dull  season  of  all  the  year  I  can 


always  seem  to  find  some  work  that  takes  every 
minute  of  time,  and  the  days  are  never  long  enough. 
A  month  from  now  the  sun  will  be  shining  on  both 
sides  of  the  fence.  Spring  is  just  around  the  corner. 
We  don't  know  what  1932  will  mean  to  any  of  us, 
but  there's  a  lot  in  keeping  courage.  The  present 
condition  will  pass  (and  perhaps  return  again),  but 
there  is  a  satisfaction  in  looking  ahead  for  brighter 
things  which  we  may  escape  if  we  don't  look  for 

them.  WILT.ET  RANDALL. 


Ham  What  Am,  and  Other  Things 

The  old  Saxons  were  great  swineherds  and  feasted 
upon  roast  pig  and  boar  heads,  but  they  also  de¬ 
veloped  the  acme  of  meat  curing  for  Winter  months. 
Or  Virginny  was  settled  largely  by  descendants  of 
those  old  Saxons,  so  it  is  little  wonder  that  they 
also  developed  meat  curing  to  a  science.  We 
northerners  seem  to  have  but  little  variety  in  our 
curing  schemes  as  we  commonly  dump  fresh  pork 
into  brine,  leave  it  there  until  thoroughly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  salt,  hang  it  in  the  smokehouse  with  a 
little  smoking  and  call  it  cured.  As  a  boy  visiting  a 
great  deal  among  farmers,  the  diet  was  salt  pork 
and  boiled  potatoes,  but  those  Virginians  can  make 
ordinary  pork  ta*te  like  a  feast  for  the  gods. 

Long  before  the  Civil  War,  many  Virginians  emi¬ 
grated  to  Missouri,  especially  the  northeast  portion, 
and  there  set  up  new  homes.  An  older  brother  set¬ 
tled  there  in  time  and  is  there  yet.  He  learned  not 
only  to  farm  on  a  hog  and  cattle  scale; -but  also  how 
to  sugar-cure  pork  in  the  old  Virginia  manner  and 
of  late  years  has  adopted  a  policy  of  sending  me  a 
cured  ham  just  at  the  right  time.  That  is  the  real 
ham  what  am,  so  we  have  been  feasting  for  a  week 
on  real  ham.  winding  up  with  a  big  bean  stew 
cooked  with  the  remains,  and  that  is  real  food  when 
jou  have  been  facing  a  wintry  blast  all  forenoon. 

I  talked  with  a  cherry-grower  the  other  day  and 
found  that  he  agreed  with  me  that  cherry  planting- 
had  been  much  overdone  in  this  section.  In  1920 
the  c-anners  paid  nine  cents  a  pound  for  cherries ; 
last  year  three  and  a  quarter  cents  a  pound ;  and 
this  year  laugh  at  efforts  to  contract  the  crop  at 
three  cents.  Evidently  this  is  a  good  time  to  stay 
away  from  cherries  if  you  live  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  and  evidently  we  shall  have  to  ship  our 
cherries  to  city  markets.  So  eastern  growers  are 
warned  to  stay  away  from  such  markets  as  Chicago, 
Cleveland  and  Detroit,  as  these  cities  will  be  over¬ 
stocked  with  cherries. 

A  young  farmer  from  the  Flint  district,  65  miles 
from  me,  came  down  especially  to  talk  with  this 
Long  Acres  man.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  enemy  of 
the  Federal  reserve  system,  and  left  me  a  booklet 


against  the  system  but,  alas,  numbers  mean  little  to 
me,  and  I  am  lost  in  a  maze  of  figures.  Actually  a 
million  dollars  is  an  impossiible  amount  for  a  farm¬ 
er  like  myself  to  consider  when  I  am  scraping  to¬ 
gether  small  change  for  tax  money.  He  did  make  an 
interesting  statement  when  he  said  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  was  his  guide  in  farming  operations.  It  is 
heart-warming  to  talk  with  a  man  1  have  never  met 
before  and  have  him  exclaim.  “Oh.  so  you  are  Mr. 
Iteber.  I  have  read  your  stuff  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  often  wanted  to  meet  you.” 

No  doubt  there  are  some  who  also  want  to  meet 
me  and  give  me  a  good  raking  down  for  my  views 
upon  such  questions  as  hunting  and  sweet  potatoes, 
but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  respect  the  other 
man's  opinions  and  acknowledge  his  right  to  hold 
such  opinons  even  though  they  do  differ  from  mine. 

I  have  solved  what  was  to  me  an  old  problem. 
When  I  was  a  boy  farmers  here  in  Michigan  had 
big  red  or  roan  cows  which  could  live  on  roughage 
alone  and  produce  milk  by  the  12-quart  pailful  be¬ 
sides  steer  calves  which  fed  out  square  as  a  brick 
with  oodles  of  good  rich  beef.  I  never  could  under¬ 
stand  what  had  become  of  those  big  cows  and  huge 
steers  which  made  such  perfect  oxen,  as  no  one 
seemed  to  have  ever  heard  of  Durham  cattle.  The 
mystery  was  solved  the  other  day  when  I  visited 
an  SOO-aere  stock  farm  a  few  miles  away  and  found 
80  Milking  Shorthorn  cows  in  .one  string.  Lo  and 
behold,  there  were  the  big  red  and  roan  cows  of  my 
boyhood  days  in  all  their  glory,  only  they  hail 
adopted  a  different  name,  had  pedigrees*  a  mile  long 
and  fancy  names  instead  of  the  old  Nancys  and 
•Janes,  while  the  young  bulls  also  sported  long  and 
fancy  names  instead  of  the  old  Bucks  and  Brights. 
But  it  was  the  same  old  breed,  cows  square  as  a 
brick  with  straight  backs  and  big  udders.  When  one 
of  those  cows  has  outlived  her  dairy  usefulness,  she 
will  fatten  easily  into  prime  beef  instead  of  canner 
stuff  which  is  now  selling  for  a  cent  a 
pound  locally,  live  weight  and  when 
one  of  those  steer  calves  reaches  ma¬ 
turity  it  is  a  veritable  mountain  of 
beef. 

I  dream  of  a  big  farm  stocked  with 
these  Milking  Shorthorns,  with  only 
enough  fruit  for  home  use  and  little  of 
that,  and  with  a  weekly  or  monthly 
milk  check  instead  of  going  nine 
months  of  the  year  with  no  income,  as 
we  fruit  farmers  do.  But  anyway  I 
am  glad  to  learn  that  those  oid  Dur¬ 
ham  cows  have  not  disappeared. 
Berrien  Co..  Mich.  l.  b.  reber. 


A  Profitable  Fruit  Meeting 

Each  year  at  Rochester  is  held  the 
fruit  gathering  known  as  the  western 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  and  which  comes  as 
near  as  any  to  being  the  premier  fruit 
show  of  America.  There  the  newest 
and  latest  materials,  tools  and  appli¬ 
ances  are  shown,  controversial  subjects 
are  discusse  d,  new  methods  are 
brought  out,  and  the  air  is  cleared  in 
a  general  sort  of  way  for  the  coming 
year.  The  meeting  of  January  13-15 
was  particularly  successful  in  these  respects. 

The  attendance  was  not  quite  up  to  what  it  has 
been  in  some  other  years,  but  the  interest  was  keen. 
Furthermore  the  displays  were  extensive  and  worth 
while,  the  fruit  exhibit  was  the  best  that  has  been 
seen  in  several  years.  The  combined  Cornell-Ge- 
neva  exhibit  was  an  outstanding  feature,  and  the 
speaking  program  once  more  came  into  its  own.  It 
is  a  fact  that  in  the  few  years  immediately  passed, 
the  speaking  program  has  been  playing  second  fid¬ 
dle  to  the  displays  in  the  exhibit  halls.  It  seemed 
as  though  folks  were  not  interested  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  or  discussion  side  of  fruit-growing.  But  this 
year  it  was  different,  and  the  crowd  that  gathered 
in  the  auditorium  was  interested  and  well  repaid  for 
its  time. 

Perhaps  the  keynote  of  the  entire  meeting  was 
given  in  the  address  of  the  president,  Charles  Ken¬ 
yon,  of  Morton.  He  reviewed  the  activities  of  the 
society  during  1931,  its  Summer  meeting  at  Grant 
Ilitchings’  orchards,  its  tour  into  New  England,  and 
so  on.  He  pointed  out  the  need  for  the  production 
of  superior  fruit  to  meet  the  competition  from  other 
regions.  He  decried  the  inability  or  unwillingness 
of  New  York  growers  to  put  fruit  up  in  such  shape 
that  the  sidewalk  sales  by  the  unemployed  in  New 
York  City  could  use  it  in  place  of  western  boxed 
apples ;  and  he  recalled  the  need  for  pulling  together 
and  for  close  co-operation. 

All  of  that,  however,  was  what  one  might  expect 
from  any  presidential  address.  The  utterances  and 
thoughts  that  made  it  unique,  however,  and  alto¬ 
gether  different  were  those  that  indicated  the  “in¬ 
ternational  mindedness.”  if  it  may  be  called  that,  of 
the  Western  New  York  fruit  man.  Not  content  to 
know  apples  alone,  he  stands  as  an  upright,  God¬ 
fearing,  well-informed,  substantial  American  citizen. 
Imagine  a  gathering  of  fruit  men  listening  to  dis¬ 
sertations  of  stocks,  bonds,  the  gold  standard,  the 
moratorium,  cancellation  of  war  debts,  reparations, 
armaments,  tariffs,  export  trade  and  the  like!  And 
finally  add  to  this  the  consciousness  that  home  and 
family  and  friends  are  the  really  fine  things  in  life, 
and  that  Western  New  York  is  not  content  to  raise 
apples  alone,  but  is  keenly  interested  in  raising  the 
best  boys  and  girls  possible — and  you  have  a  slant 
at  Western  New  York  fruit  growing.  Visitors  from 
other  States  were  noticeably  impressed,  as  well  they 
might  he.  Western  New  York  may  be  hard  hit,  but 
the  belts  are  buckled  tight,  the  faces  are  turned 
towards  the  storm,  heads  are  cool,  and  the  situation 
is  being  met  and  handled.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to 
stout  hearts  and  loyalty  to  purpose. 

The  interest  of  the  younger  generation  in  fruit¬ 
growing  is  shown  by  the  excellent  banquet  at  which 
the  young  people  discussed  the  fruit  problems  of  the 


This  potato  was  raised  in  Otsego  County.  A.  Y.,  by  George  E.  Jardine,  icho  sent  it 
to  me.  The  variety  is  Pride  of  the  West.  It  weighed  2%  pounds  and  was  5)4x7 
inches  in  size,  white  skin  and  of  high-class  quality. — H.  w.  hales,  New  Jersey. 
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EJML 

TREES 

GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 

Plan  for  the  Future 

Money  in  Fruit.  Be  prepared  for  the  Prosperity 
which  is  bound  to  come.  A  few  dollars  invested 
in  Flowering  Shrubs,  Boses,  Evergreens,  are 
“Home  Beautifiers,”  and  enhance  its  value. 

■I  I  f|  |  <TrI  RED  RASPBERRIES 

The  Most  Delicious  of  Small 
Fruits. 

CERTIFIED  VIKING  NEW 

RED  RASPBERRY 

Berries  large,  firm,  fine  quality, 
very  productive,  ripens  early, 
brings  highest  price  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  A  money  maker. 

We  also  offer  for  sale  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Certified  Government  Inspected  Fruit  Trees,  in¬ 
cluding  New  and  Trustworthy  varieties.  Send  for 
Catalog  (it’s  free)  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  our  Horticultural  Products.  Products  that 
you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co„  Prop's. 

Niagara  County  New  York 

“ The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock ” 


Aiaules 


rrChock-full  of  low  pricefi  on 
the  finest  vegetable  and  flower 
needs  for  farm  and  garden. 

Also  helpful  hints  for  early 
crops  and  highest  yield,  in¬ 
cluding  number  of  days  from 
planting  to  maturity.  Invalu¬ 
able  for  succession  plantings. 

Write  now  to  the  “old  reliable 
eeed  house,’’  for  this  new  1932 
Book  of  Maule’s  tested,  guaran¬ 
teed  seeds.  Then  you’ll  have 
beautiful  flowere  and  fin¬ 
est  vegetables  all  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall. 


Wm.  Henry  Maule,  551  Maule  J 
\  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

\  Name . .  .. I 

_ St.  or  B.  D . I 

w  r  m  mmr  r  m  m 

,  iTTTJt  0 , JrXt 

Good  Seeds 

Sure  Producers  of  Quality 
Vegetables  and  Flowers 

Tested,  new  crop  seeds,  grown  from  finest 
selected  stocks  —  sure,  vigorous  producers. 
For  62  years  Shumway’s  Seeds  have  sold  at 
very  reasonable  prices  and  have  always 
'‘llr  J]  given  the  desired  results.  Extra  packages 
Ben t  free  for  trial  with  each  seed  order. 
FREEI  Write  today  for  large  illustrated 
catalog  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 
1 45  South  First  Street  Rockford,  Illinois 

MAMMOTH 

CLOVER 


Guaranteed  True  to  Name 
Ohio  and  Michigan  grown  seed,  free  from  noxious 
weeds.  Our  prices  on  Mammoth  very  low.  Write 
for  quotations  on  Mammoth  and  Red  Clover, 
Alsike,  Sweet  and  other  field  seeds.  Above  all 
ask  for  a  free  copy  of  Scott’s  Seed  Guide,  which 
tells  “How  to  Know  Good  Seed.” 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  712  We.  Pay  the  Freight  Marysville,  Ohio 

GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  187  exquisite  varieties  many 
new.  Tells  liow  to  grow.  30  pages,  45  illus- 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


IWalsh  Garden  Tractor 

H  end  Power  Mower 

—  )  Gardeners,  Florists.  Fruitmen,  Suburbanites 

Plows, Seeds.Culthfates.Mows  UwnsAHW 

1}  Single  &  Twin  Engine-BeitJobs-Walk&Ride 

i  SPECIAL  OFFER  -  PAYMENT  PLAN 

§New  Improved  Models- Catalog  Free 

_ ^WflLSHTRACT0RC0.3373ITalmag4Al1.SE 

West  Hill  Nurseries 

Box  9,  Fredonia.  N.  Y.  500  Varieties  Fruit 

and  OrnamentalTrees,  Shrubs. etc.  State  inspected. 
Guaranteed  true-to-name.  size  and  h,"a  ity  repve- 
sented.  Our  56th  year.  CATALOG  FREE. 


STRAWBERRIES 

D  A  V  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
r(l  I  tells  how.  Describes  best 
*  111  varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Redwood,  $1.40 — While  Pine,  $1.60 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  ---  $1.90  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


day,  and  by  the  extensive  judging  and  dis¬ 
play  contests.  There  were  four  large 
tables  of  plate  fruit  exhibited  by  liigh- 
school  students,  and  there  were  over  60 
package  entries. 

Another  high  spot  was  the  apparent  in¬ 
terest  in  what  became  of  cull  fruit.  A 
resolution  was  offered  attempting  to  in¬ 
clude  cull  fruit  in  the  apple-grading  regu¬ 
lations  now  in  force  for  closed-package 
fruit.  While  the  resolution  never  came  to 
vote,  there  was  considerable  thought  di¬ 
rected  upon  <  it,  and  there  was  a  strong 
reaction  against  putting  cull  fruit  on  the 
market  in  the  quantities  that  this  last 
season  has  seen. 

One  speaker  pointed  out  that  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  industry  of  the  country  was 
equal  to  the  dairy  industry — a  four  bil¬ 
lion  dollar  industry.  Yield  and  price  are 
the  most  important  factors  in  profitable 
production,  and  these  are  dependent  for 
the  most  part  upon  quality  in  every  phase 
of  activity,  ranging  from  advertising, 
packing,  spraying,  cultural  treatment, 
grading,  packing  and  marketing.  Little 
by  little  the  smaller  growers  and  the  poor 
growers  are  being  crowded  out,  leaving 
the  better  growers  to  control  the  bulk  of 
production,  and  so  eventually  insuring 
them  a  permanent  place  in  American 
agriculture. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  export  mar¬ 
ket  is  an  important  one  to  American 
growers,  and  that  many  growers  do  not 
yet  realize  how  to  pack  apples  for  export. 
Thorough  racking  and  careful  packing  is 
essential.  Furthermore,  if  the  fruit  is  of 
the  early  varieties,  or  if  the  weather  is 
warm,  shipment  should  be  made  under 
refrigeration.  It  was  reported  that  bar¬ 
rels  of  fruit  often  arrive  in  Liverpool 
from  three  to  six  inches  slack.  One  ship¬ 
ment  of  1,000  harries  arrived  with  the 
cider  dripping  from  the  packages,  and 
sold  for  a  shilling  a  barrel,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  effect  upon  other  American  ship¬ 
ments. 

Orchards  planted  on  poor  land  are 
doomed  to  failure,  another  speaker  re¬ 
ported,  and  the  sooner  they  are  out  of  the 
way  the  better  for  all.  Organic  matter 
content  of  the  soil  should  be  built  up 
through  the  use  of  cover  crops.  On  the 
poorer,  lighter  soils  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  put  the  orchard  in  sod  or  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  legume  cover,  but  on  many  heavy 
soils,  it  was  said,  it  was  possible  to  do  so, 
provided  a  supplemental  feeding  of  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizers  was  made. 

There  was  a  definite  improvement  in 
the  grading  of  fruit  as  .shown  in  the 
grading  exhibit.  In  1927  when  this  fea-_ 
tore  was  begun,  in  which  packages  of 
New  York  grown  fruit  were  selected  at 
random  from  warehouses,  graded  by 
grading  experts,  and  displayed  in  the  hall, 
only  10  per  cent  of  the  packages  were  up 
to  grade.  The  next  year  52  per  cent  con¬ 
formed  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  In 
1929  this  had  jumped  to  67  per  cent.  In 
1930,  with  74  packages  on  display,  82 
per  cent  met  the  requirements;  while  for 
the  1931  season  just  passed,  with  76 
packages  represented,  conformity  with  the 
law  had  increased  to  87  per  cent.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  is  substantial  progress,  but 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 

Cherry-growers  were  told  of  the  very 
large  increase  in  plantings  of  sour  cher¬ 
ries — something  between  100  and  180  per 
cent  in  the  principal  cherry  producing 
States  of  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  It  was  stated  that  a  moderate 
expansion  in  sweet  cherry  plantings  in 
eastern  fruit  sections  would  seem  justified, 
by  present  conditions,  but  that  sour  cher¬ 
ry  planting  was  not  to  be  encouraged.  If 
all  bearing  sour  cherry  trees  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed  tomorrow,  it  was  said,  the  pres¬ 
ent  production  would  be  reached  within 
five  years  by  the  coming  into  hearing  of 
trees  now  planted  but  not  yet  of  bearing 
age.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  pointed 
out,  the  severity  of  credit  conditions,  mar¬ 
ket  price,  and  so  on,  would  probably  re¬ 
sult  in  the  abandonment  of  many  margi¬ 
nal  cherry  plantings,  so  that  eventually 
the  good  grower  on  good  land  would  con¬ 
trol  the  market,  provided  he  had  the  capi¬ 
tal  to  see  him  through  the  present  crisis. 

The  great  importance  of  the  truck  and 
of  the  peddler  trade  was  repeatedly  em¬ 
phasized.  The  chain  store,  too,  was  lifted 
from  its  plane  of  criticism  to  one  of  ap¬ 
proval.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  chain 
stores  were  gradually  reducing  the  cost 
of  distribution,  and  that  in  this  way  the 
producer  would  eventually  benefit  because 
of  the  greater  potential  market  if  retail 
prices  could  be  kept  low. 

A  few  guide  posts  were  given  for  co¬ 
operative  marketing,  namely,  sufficient 
cash  capital,  adoption  of  the  quality. point 
of  view,  confidence  of  the  members  in  the 
management,  competent  management,  an 
active  and  capable  directorate,  and  care¬ 
ful,  and  accurate  accounting  even  at  the 
expense  of  adverse  criticism  because  of 
too  great  office  charge. 

An  interesting  development  in  orchard¬ 
ing  is  seen  in  the  price  that  fruit-growers 
pay  for  the  use  of  honey-bees  in  their  or¬ 
chards  in  the  Spring  to  insure  pollination. 
A  few  years  ago  nobody  considered  this 
matter. "  Today  there  is  a  charge  of  about 
.$7  a  colony  for  a  five  to  seven-frame 
colony  of  good  strength.  It  was  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  strength  of  the  colony  was 
the  important  consideration,  and  that 
weak  colonies  were  not  nearly  so  effective 
as  the  more  expensive  but  more  vigorous 
ones. 

No  report  of  the  meeting  would  he  com¬ 
plete  without  mention  of  the  Coruell- 
Geneva  exhibit,  arranged  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Experiment  Station  in 
New  York  State.  It  showed  the  main 
lines  of  work  at  the  stations,  ranging 
from  work  with  seeds,  through  the  clari¬ 
fication  of  cider,  the  origination  of  new 


varieties  of  fruit,  insect  and  disease  con¬ 
trol,  soil  management,  propagation,  or¬ 
namental  plantings,  and  filberts.  It  was 
presented  as  a  well-organized  unit,  occu¬ 
pied  one  entire  end  of  one  exhibit  build¬ 
ing,  and  was  altogether  the  finest  display 
of  this  type  that  has  ever  been  seen  at 
the  Rochester  meetings. 

Just  one  more  touch  of  the  interest  in 
home  and  in  living,  was  the  well-attended 
discussion  upon  landscaping  the  home 
grounds.  Many  ladies  wrere  present,  and 
the  questions  that  were  asked  indicated 
clearly  the  attention  now  being  given  to 
ornamental  plantings  and  to  making  the 
home  more  livable  and  attractive.  West¬ 
ern  New  York  may  be  experiencing  its 
difficulties,  hut  its  people  have  learned 
that  some  of  the  lasting  things  of  life  are 
in  the  home,  in  friends,  in  the  family, 
and  in  high  ideals.  To  that  extent  real 
progress  has  already  been  made. 

The  new  officers  elected  for  the  coming 
year  are:  President,  Walter  R.  Clark,  of 
Milton ;  vice-presidents,  E.  G.  Cowper  of 
Newfane,  J.  L.  Salisbury  of  Phelps,  Law¬ 
rence  Howard  of  Kinderliook,  Herbert  P. 
King  of  Trumansburg ;  members  of  the 
executive  committee,  T.  E.  Cross ^of  La- 
grangeville.  II.  E.  Wellman  of  Kendall, 
W.  J.  Hall  of  Lockport,  E.  .T.  Polhemus 
of  Unionville,  George  Morse  of  William¬ 
son,  and  Bruce  Jones  of  Hall. 

II.  B.  TUKEY. 


Sansevieria  Laurenti 

Seldom  has  any  plant  come  into  such 
universal  popularity  in  so  short  a  time  as 
this  variety  of  the  well-known  “snake 
plant.”  It  differs  from  the  old  variety, 
S.  Zeylaniea,  in  that  it  has  an  entire 
and  wide  edging  of  creamy  yellow,  and 
this  cei’tainly  enhances  its  beauty  and  at¬ 
tractiveness,  so  much  so  that  it  may  be 
called  an  extremely  striking  plant  as  well 
as  a  very  ornamental  one.  I  know  of 
few  plants  that  can  be  grown  with  less 
care  or  that  will  do  better  or  are  more 
easily  grown  in  the  ordinary  living-room. 


Sansevieria  Laurenti 

The  plants,  even  when  young  and  small, 
display  their  colors  well,  and  a  really  fine 
specimen  is  easily  grown  if  well  cared 
for  right  from  the  start.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  over  water,  especially  in  cold 
or  damp  weather,  and  the  easiest  way  of 
managing  the  watering  is  for  the  grower 
to  rub  a  finger  both  on  top  of  the  soil  in 
the  pot  and  also  to  feel  the  side  of  the 
porous  pot.  If  both  feel  dry  then  water 
thoroughly,  and  do  not  water  again  until 
the  plant  really  needs  it,  and  it  can 
readily  be  determined  by  this  method. 
Watering  plants  is  (or  ought,  to  be)  a 
very  simple  operation  if  done  rightly,  but 
there  are  so  many  different  directions 
given  and  so  much  advice  that  the  grower 
is  often  bewildered  and  consequently  wa¬ 
ters  every  day  or  by  method  whether  the 
plants  need  it  or  not.  Bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  your  plant  cannot  assimi¬ 
late  too  much  water  at  a  time  any  more 
than  a  man  or  woman  can  drink  enough 
for  several  days  at  a  time  and  it  is  the 
same  with  food  as  with  drink.  “Enough 
is  as  good  as  a  feast”  applies  very  well 
here,  and  also  to  all  plant  culture. 

Sansevierias  should  always  be  grown 
in  rather  small  pots,  as  the  soil  is  less 
apt  to  be  or  get  soured  and  the  common 
earthen  or  porous  pot  is  very  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  glazed  one  on  that  account. 
Have  an  outside  pot  or  jardiniere  if  you 
wish,  but  do  not  have  the  roots  in  direct 
contact  with  anything  but  a  porous  sur¬ 
face.  This  is  good  practice  in  growing 
any  plant,  and  it  is  a  golden  maxim  al¬ 
ways  to  have  a  thorough  drainage  of  the 
soil,  as  this  and  careful  watering  are 
more  important  than  anything  else  in 
plant  culture.  If  the  plants  are  doing 
well  a  let-alone  policy  is  generally  the 
best.  If  the  leaves  and  plants  are  kept 
clean  and  are  looked  over  daily  and  the 
dry  ones  (only)  are  watered  success  is 
almost  sure  to  follow,  and  the  results  will 
be  attained  with  very  little  trouble,  and 
no  annoyance  by  mistakes.  .  There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  knack,  so  to  speak,  in  caiing  for 
plants,  and  whenever  you  see  a  successful 
grower  you  may  be  sure  that  either  con¬ 


sciously  or  unconsciously  he  or  she  has 
attained  that  end.  it.  w.  hales. 


Kentucky  Notes 

Located  in  Northeastern  Kentucky 
near  the  Ohio  River,  on  the  rim  of  the 
“Blue  Grass  Country,”  the  soil  is  un¬ 
derlaid  by  marl.  The  year  of  1930  was 
the  greatest  drought  known  to  man  here, 
with  little  raised,  necessitating  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  much  foodstuff  both  for  human 
and  for  stock.  All  kinds  of  stock  was 
sold  off  closely  to  conserve  food.  The 
past  year  has  gone  to  the  other  extreme 
and  abundant  crops  are  in  evidence  with 
a  shortage  of  stock  to  consume  the  feed. 
We  are  producing  milk  for  the  Carna¬ 
tion  Condensery  at  Maysville,  Ky.,  for 
which  we  were  receiving  all  Summer  95 
cents  per  hundred  net  for  4  per  cent 
milk.  Would  greatly  appreciate  hearing 
through  The  It.  N.-Y.  from  patrons  of 
other  condenseries  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  what  price  they  have  been  receiving 
and  per  cent  basis.  I  greatly  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  The  R.  N.-Y.,  which  I  do  “from 
kiver  to  kiver.”  w.  G. 

Lewis  Co.,  Ky. 


The  Book  Shelf 

Wle  have  a  very  fine  $2.50  edition  of 
standard  books  retailing  for  $1.50  which 
are  beatifully  illustrated : 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Charles  Dickens. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Daniel  Defoe. 

The  White  Company,  Conan  Doyle. 

The  legends  of  Charlemagne,  Thomas 
Bulfinch. 

Stories  from  the  Bible,  Walter  de  la  Mare. 
Boys  and  Girls  of  Bookland,  Nora 
Archibald  Smith. 

At  75  cents  we  -offer  the  following : 

A  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida. 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind,  George 
Macdonald. 

Bimbi,  Ouida. 

Hans  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales. 

Heidi,  Johanna  Spyri. 

Mopsa  the  Fairy,  Jean  Ingelow. 
Pinocchio,  C.  Collodi. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  Daniel  Defoe. 

The  Strange  Search,  Eugenie  Foa. 

The  Cuckoo  Clock,  Mrs.  Moles  worth. 
The  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  David  Wysv. 
The  Princess  and  Curdie,  George 
Macdonald. 

TBe  Princess  and  the  Goblin,  George 
Macdonald 

The  Water  Babies,  Charles  Kingsley. 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  Jonathan  Swift. 

The  Little  Lame  Prince,  Miss  Mulock. 

A  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  .  •- 

Cornell!  Johanna  Spyri. 

Mazli,  Johanna  Spyri. 

Vinzi,  Johanna  Spyri. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  Washington  Irving. 
Dora.  Johanna  Spyri. 

Children  of  the  Alps,  Johanna  Spyri. 
Little  Robinson  Crusoe  of  Paris,  Eugenie 
Foa. 

“Carrots,”  Just  a  Little  Boy,  Mrs. 
Molesworth. 

Eveli,  the  Little  Singer,  Johanna  Spyri. 
Gritli’s  Children,  Johanna  Spyri. 

Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland,  Lewis 
Carroll. 

Through  the  Looking  Glass,  Lewis 
Carroll. 


“Gus,”  said  Bill,  as  he  caught  up  ivith 
Gus  on  the  way  back  to  camp,  “are  all 
the  rest  of  the  boys  out  of  the  woods 
yet?”  “Yes,”  said  Gus.  “All  six  of 
them?”  “Yes,  all  six  of  them.”  “And 
they’re  all  safe?”  “Yep,”  answered  Gus, 
“they’re  all  safe.”  “Then,”  said  Bill,  his 
chest  swelling,  “I’ve  shot  a  deer.” — Wall 
Street  Journal. 
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1932 


BOOK 


This  BIG  FREE 
BOOK  is  a  sure 
guide to success 
and  PROFIT, 
as  well  as  BIG 
SAVINGS  in 
raisingStraw- 
berries, Rasp¬ 
berries, Black¬ 
berries,  etc. 

end  for 
copy  today. 


GROWING 

Here’s  good  news.  A  FREE  Book  that’s  chock 
full  of  helpful  information  — and  the  greatest 
array  of  fruit  plant  bargains  ever  offered. 

Think  of  it!  From  my  1932  book  you  can  or¬ 
der  choice  stock  from  the  leading  varieties  of 
STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACK¬ 
BERRY  and  others  at  ACTUAL  WHOLESALE 
PRICES— large  or  small  quantities.  You’ll  save 
H  to  H  and  get  the  finest  plants  money  can  buy. 

All  my  plants  are  bred  solely  for  plant  pur¬ 
poses.  Not  one  is  taken  from  old  fruiting  beds. 
Y ou  know  you’re  getting  healthy,  vigorous,  sure 
producing  stock  when  you  buy  from  me. 

Clip  coupon.  Send  it  today.  Read  my  book 
before  you  spend  a  single  cent  for  plants. 


ARTHUR  H.  DASS 

MAIL  bZZT 

I  TODAY  Arthur  H.  Dass,  Nurseryman 
Box  8  ,  Bridgman,  Michigan 
Send  me  my  copy  of  your  1932  book  on  Berry  I 
Growing.  ■ 


Name. 


Address . 


Strawberry  Plants  at  Bargain  Prices 

BLAKEMORE,  Aroma,  Gib- 
ton,  Missionary,  $3.00 
per  1000. 

PREMIER.  Big  Joe,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Gandy,  Lupton,  Dun¬ 
lap,  Wm.  Belt,  $4.00 
per  1000. 

MASTODON  E.  B.,  $8.00 
per  1000. 

varieties.  Strawberries. 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Asparagus,  at 
new  lower  prices.  This  is  real  Bargain  Year  at 
TOWNSEND’S  NURSERIES.  Never  before  have 


SONS 

Other  leading  standard 


we  sold  good  plants  as  cheap  as  this  time. 

DON’T  send  any  order  to  any  one  until  you 
get  TOWNSEND’S  1932  BARGAIN  CATALOG. 
Send  in  the  names  of  your  friends  who  grow 
strawberries.  We  have  plenty  good  plants  for 
all.  A  postal  will  bring  the  book  by  return  mail. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS. 

25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$3.00  per  1,000  and  up.  including  Premier.  Dun¬ 
lap.  Gibson,  Pearl,  Cooper,  Washington  and  the 
new  Blakomore,  also  Mastodon  Everbearers. 
nuirr  ■  ATUAM  largest  red  Raspberries, 

OHItr  and  LA  I  HAM  black  Raspberries.  Black¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Asparagus,  Shrubs. 
Bulbs.  Highest  Quality  guaranteed.  Reduced 
Prices.  Catalog  Free. 

Westhauser  Nurseries,  (R5),  Sawyer,  Michigan. 


ss 


SAVE  MONEY 

Buv  at  Factory  Prices  and 
WINTF.R  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FRF.F,  CATALOG  NOW.' 


Thr  Rerun  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRIES 

PAY 


grower  of  straw¬ 
berries  for  a 
customer.  We 
want  every  cus¬ 
tomer  to  be  our 
friend.  I,et’s  get  started.  We 
have  a  berry  book  for  you  that 
may  prove  interesting  and  help¬ 
ful.  No  charge.  No  obligation. 
Address  The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$2.95  PER  lOOO  AND  UP 

Heavy  rooted.  Hardy,  Northern  grown 
}  stock.  Fully  guaranteed.  Buy  direct  from 
r  us.  Save  money.  Also  full  line  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Bulbs,  Etc.,  at  lowest  prices.  Send 
,  for  new  catalog,  it's  FREE. 

J.N.Rokely  &  Son.Box  10  Bridgman.Mich 


Strawberry  Plants 


Millions  of  NEW  LAND 
PLANTS  at  52.50  per 
1,000.  L.  Roderick,  of 
Pa.,  says  “The  20,000  Premier  plants  were  better  than 
I  bought  elsewhere  at  *2  00  more  per  1,000.”  All  the 
best  varieties.  Catalog  free.  C-  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20, 
Showell,  Md.  “Perdue’s  New  Land  Plants  are  Better.” 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Healthy,  new  ground  plants  grown  ou  our  own  farm. 
Catalog  free.  NEW  TKOY  NURSERY,  Hoi  4,  New  Troy,  Mich. 


What  is  New  in  Fruit 
Growing? 

Part  II 
Pruning 

“Effects  of  Pruning  on  Growth  and 
Yield  of  Cherry  Trees.”  West  Virginia 
Bui.  240,  1931 ;  H.  L.  Crane.  A  moderate 
amount  of  pruning  of  cherry  trees  is 
recommended.  Heavy  pruning  checks 
total  yield.  Very  light  pruning  permits 
the  tree  to  become  very  thick  and  bushy, 
a  condition  not  desirable.  Summer 
pruning  gave  very  bad  results.  The 
dormant  season  is  the  recommended  time 
for  pruning  cherry  trees. 

“Pruning  Apple  Trees  in  New  York 
State Proc.  State  Hort.  Assn,  of  Ta., 
1931.  L.  H.  MacDaniels.  There  are 
three  periods  in  the  life  of  the  tree:  (1) 
The  period  of  the  rapid  growth  when  in¬ 
crease  in  size  is  the  most  important 
consideration ;  here  the  tree  should  be 
pruned  only  as  much  as  necessary  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  strong  framework.  (2)  When 
commercial  bearing  begins  and  the 
growth  becomes  spurry  and  the  spurs  in 
the  center  begin  to  be  shaded  out.  Heavy 
pruning  can  be  done  without  reducing 
yields  seriously.  This  should  aim  to 
further  shape  the  tree  both  as  regards 
main  branches,  scaffold  branches  and 
thinning  of  the  tops  for  invigorating  the 
spurs.  (3)  The  third  or  mature  stage. 
The  tops  may  be  lowered  and  the  smaller 
branches  thinned  with  the  idea  of  keeping 
vigorous  bearing  wood  throughout  the 
tree. 

“Apple  Thinning  Experiments.”  Cause 
Relations  of  Small  Apples.  Size  Increases 
of  Large  and  Small  Apples.  Quarter 
Century  Study  of  a  Variety  Orchard. 
Vermont  Bui.  30S,  1930.  Cummings, 
Jenkins  and  Dunning.  While  apples  that 
are  smallest  early  in  the  season  make 
relatively  more  growth  during  the 
Summer,  they  are  still  smallest  at  harvest 
time,  and  could  have  been  thinned  with 
profit.  Size  is  partly  due  to  number  of 
seeds ;  the  apples  with  the  most  seeds  are 
largest.  Better  pollination,  resulting  from 
good  pollinating  varieties  and  plenty  of 
bees,  results  in  more  seeds  in  the  apple, 
and  hence  larger  size.  There  is  a  positive 
relation  between  large  leaves  and  large 
apples.  Midsummer  thinning  increases 
the  percentage  of  good  grade  fruit  on 
most  varieties. 

Physiology'  of  Growth  and  Fruiting 

“The  Fruiting  Habit  of  the  Peach  as 
Influenced  by  Pruning  Practices.”  Michi¬ 
gan  Tech.  Bui.  116,  It.  E.  Marshall. 
In  Michigan  the  type  of  pruning,  from 
the  most  severe  to  none  at  all,  had 
practically  no  effect  on  the  winter-killing 
of  peach  fruit  buds.  The  type  of  pruning 
affected  the  distribution  of  fruit  buds, 
but  no  one  kind  of  distribution  is 
superior  to  another  in  yield  of  fruit. 
Heavy  pruning  removed  so  many  fruit 
buds  that  yields  were  reduced;  lighter 
types  of  pruning  did  not  affect  yields. 
Pruning  practices  should  train  the  tree, 
maintain  its  vigor,  and,  by  proper  thin¬ 
ning  of  branches,  help  to  thin  the  crop, 

“Peach  Rejuvenation  Studies  in  Mary¬ 
land.”  Maryland  Bui.  327,  1931; 

Schrader  and  Auchter.  Old,  devitalized 
peach  trees  were  given  several  types  of 
pruning  to  rejuvenate  them.  They  were 
all  well  fertilized,  sprayed  and  borers 
were  removed.  Dehorning,  either  all  at 
once,  or  one  main  branch  a  year,  proved 
unsatisfactory,  the  renewal  growth  had 
little  fruiting  wood,  and  the  bearing  sur¬ 
face  was  permanently  reduced.  Moderate 
pruning — heading  hack  the  main  limbs 
four  to  six  feet  to  side  branches  followed 
by  moderate  pruning  and  thinning  out  in 
later  years,  gave  the  best  subsequent 
growth,  yields,  and  size  of  fruit.  Light 
tipping  of  main  branches  and  thinning 
of  laterals  gave  good  yields  of  rather 
small  fruit,  but  the  tros  remained  so  tall 
that  pruning  and  picking  operations  were 
difficult.  No  pruning  resulted  in  lower 
yields,  too  much  small  fruit,  and  also 
left  the  trees  too  tall  for  ease  of  orchard 
operations. 

“Length  of  the  Fruit  Development 
Period  of  the  Elberta  and  Some  Other 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

1(1  leading  varieties,  priced  to  suit  the  times.  Plants 
guarantee  to  be  100#  satisfactory  to  you.  Boys  it  will 
pay  you  to  have  our  free  catalogue. 

II.  I».  RICHARDSON  A-  SONS  -  Willards,  Md. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  ALFALFA -SWEET  CLOVER 

Lowest  prices  ever  quoted.  Freight  prepaid,  subject 
inspection.  Write  for  club  offer,  free  samples.  Agents 
wanted.  NORTH  DAKOTA  GRIMM  ALFALFA  ASSOCIA 
TION,  Fargo,  N.  D.  500  co-operating  growers. 


Varieties  of  Peaches.”  New  Jersey  Bui. 
511,  1931;  M.  A.  Blake.  Because  of  the 
cold  weather  in  the  Spring  which  slows 
up  growth,  the  length  of  growing  season 
of  the  Elberta  peach  is  longest  when  the 
trees  bloom  early.  An  exceptionally  cold 
(Continued  on  page  103) 


QUICK  PROFITS  FROM  GREEN’S 
2  YR.  OLD  RASPBERRY  PLANTS! 


FREE 


PLANTING 
GUIDE 

Just  off  the  press — Green’s 
1932  catalog  —  the  most 
convenient,  sensible  plant¬ 
ing  guide  ever  published — 
lowest  prices  in  years — 
chock  full  of  honest 
bargains— read  about  gift 
offer  for  early  orders! 
Ask  for  your  Free  copy 
today. 


These  are  times  when  you  must  get 
sure,  quick  returns  on  your  invest¬ 
ments.  The  answer  is  small  fruits! 
Green’s  unique  57th  anniversary  cata¬ 
log  devotes  special  sections  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  Raspberries,  Currants, 
Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseber¬ 
ries,  etc. 

Take  Green's  Raspberries  for  instance. 
Most  nurserymen  offer  only  one-year 
plants.  Green's  plants  are  two-year 
olds.  They  bear  sufficient  fruit  the 
very  first  season  to  pay  back  invest¬ 
ment  and  then  big,  full,  profitable 
crops  for  years  afterward.  One  friend 
reports  crop  netting  $1,947  from  two- 
acre  plot;  another  $2,450  from  three- 
acre  field. 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 


82  GREEN  STREET 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL 
10  DAY  OFFER 

Closes  Feb.  10th 

GREEN’S  QUALITY  2  YR. 
OLDRASPBERRYPLANTS 

In  Lots  of  100 . 7^c  ea. 
In  Lots  of  500  .  .  7c  ea. 
In  Lots  of  1000  .  6c  ea. 

Any  of  the  following 
approved  varieties: 
CHIEF  (new  early  red) 
LATHAM  (red) 
COLUMBIAN  (purple) 
CUMBERLAND  (black) 
Cash  tvilh  order.  Shipment 
at  proper  planting  date. 


k 

We  offer  the  best  grade  of  Michigan  Grown  Seed  of  Hardigan,  Grimm 
and  Common  Alfalfa,  also  Certified  Seed.  Prices  are  unusually  low.  Purity  test 
over  99'i%.  High  germination.  Origin  of  all  ourfield  seeds  verified  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture.  Isbell’s  Bell  Brand  Seeds  are  hardy  and  dependable.  Samples  and  prices 
gladly  sent  on  request.  Write  for  Isbell’s  New  Seed  Annual,  which  describes  and  illus¬ 
trates  the  best  in  field,  garden  and  flower  seeds.  Sent  free.  A  post  card  will  do.  Write  today. 
ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers,  163  Mechanic  St.  (34A)  JACKSON,  MICH. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs  at  Bargain  Prices 

Special  Concert  Orchestra  Over  WLS  Every  Friday  Afternoon  at  1:15  P.  M. 

CADI  I  CCT  TA  M  ATA  is  Jung's  Wayahead.  Big  red  Nothing  earlier  to 
“  **  ■*  ™  ®  ™  v  v  fruit  ripe  as  early  as  July  4th  *>e  ^4  anywhere. 

Regular  price  15d  per  pkt.,  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds  we  will  send  you  a  trial  pkt.  of  this 
Tomato  and  Coreless  Carrot.  All  Seasons  Lettuce,  Giant  Globe  Onion,  Early  Bird  Radish,  Superb  Asters, 
Garden  Pinks,  Everlasting  Flowers,  Everblooming  Zinnias  and  Giant  Sweet  Peas  if  you  will  enclose  10 f 
to  pay  postage  and  packing.  A  coupon  entitling  you  to  lOtf  worth  of  seeds  sent  free  with  each  collection. 
Our  handsome  new  colored  catalog  is  filled  with  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and  shrubs  and  is  free  for  the 
asking.  Tune  in  WLS  9:30  A.  M.  Tuesdays  and  1:15  P.  M.  Fridays. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.  Floradell  Farms,  Dept.  12  RANDOLPH,  WISCONSIN 


Annuals 

in  a  Rock  Garden? 

When,  if  ever,  should  annuals  be 
planted  in  the  rock  garden?  If  you 
turn  to  page  63,  of  the  1932  edition 
of  Dreer’s  Garden  Book,  you  will 
find  the  answer  by  this  acknow¬ 
ledged  authority. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  the  famous 
Garden  Book  now.  Enjoy  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  being  able  to  speak  with 
confidence  of  your  own  plants  and 
flowers.  And  watch  the  effect  of  the 
simple  statement,  "That  is  what 
Dreer’s  Garden  Book  says!” 

The  Garden  Book  will  be  sent  free 
on  request  to  those  interested  in 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  roses, 
perennial  plants,  etc. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

Dept.  L-4  1306  Spring  Garden  St.,  Philadelphia 


DREER’S 

,  r  j?-  •  :a:  "  '  .  - 


Plows 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows Hay 
and  Lawns 


High  Clearance. 
Gearing  Enclosed. 

BELT  JOBS 

Run  belt  machines, 
pumps,  saws,  etc. 

EASY  TERMS 

Time  plan  makes 
it  easy  to  own. 

FREE 

CATALOG 

Write  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalog. 


A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Gardners.  Florists,  Fruit 
Growers,  Suburbanites 
Nurseries.  Poultrymen.1 

AMPLE  POWER 

Makes  Work  Easy, 
with  field  or  truck 
crop  tools.  Also 
lawn  and  hay  or 
weed  mowing 
equipment. 


Walk 
or  Ride 


STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.Y. 
3262  Como  Are.  2469  Chestnut  St.  |92Ced*rSt. 


Double  the  dollars 
at  harvest  with 
w-  Ospraymo.  High, 

.  iX'J  constant  pressure  guar- 
.■\v  anteed.  Revolving  paddles 
with  brushes  keep  spray  well 
eJsX  '  mixed,  prevent  clogging.  Low 
C  up-keep.  Sprayer  for  every  need  — 

large  power  orchard  and  potato  spray- 
»  '  ers.  Our  50-year  sprayer-experience  at  your 
service.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  Dept  2.  Eimira,  N.  Y. 


At 

Greatly 

Reduced 

Prices 


Buy  direct  of  52-year  estab¬ 
lished  nursery  with  nation-wide 
reputation  for  square  dealing 
and  integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  our  new  1932  economy  plan 
catalog  which  permits  us  to  sell 
at  greatly  reduced  prices 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
326  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1680 


eeas 
Grow 

Get  your  FREE  copy  ol 
Burpee’s  1932  Garden  Book 
—  world’s  greatest  garden 
guide.  Describes  all  best  flowers 
and  vegetables  with  117' NEW 
varieties.  Hundreds  of  pictures. 
Planting  information.  Write 
today.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.. 

252  Burpee 
Building, 
Philadelphia 


if  KS Garden^  Floral  Guide 

rt  Choice  new  varieties, old  favorites. 
all  about  growing  them.  Rare 
colors,  gaint  sizes.  Money-saving 
special  offers. 

Finest  flower  and  vegetable  seeds, 
plants,  bulbs;  including  famous 
Rochester  Asters.  Oldest  mail  seed 
house  and  foremost  Aster  specialist. 

WRITE  TODAY  lor  this  FREE  Book 
JAMES  VICK,  182  Pleasant  St.. 

Rochester, N. Y.“  The  Flower  City’  ’ 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per 
measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality.  Y'ou  should  by 
all  means  try  these  oats.  Get  our  exceptionally  low 
prices.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa. 
Medium  Red.  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy 
Seed  and  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples 
and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65.  Melow  fiiU 


Scarlet  Topper  Tomato 

Read  what  growers  say  about  this  exceedingly  promis¬ 
ing  new  variety  originated  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Pritchard.  A 
postcard  will  bring  full  information.  WII.LAUD  B. 

KILLE,  Swedesboro,  New  Jersey  . 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


News  and  prices 
Jan.  30,  1032.  In 
given. 


current  during  week  ending 
most  cases  the  top  price  is 

MILK 


January:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
butterfat.  201 -210-mile  zone.  $2.33  per  100  lbs.. 
Class  2A.  $1.10;  2B.  $1.41;  Class  3.  $1.35. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers,  Class  1,  $2.33;  Class  2, 
$1.25:  Class  3,  $1.35. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  24y2c;  extras,  92 
score.  23V.-:  firsts,  88  to  91  score.  2114  to  22 %c; 
lower  grades.  19  to  20c;  ladles,  20  to  Lie; 
packing  stock.  12  to  17c;  sweet  fancy,  2614c; 
extra.  25V-:  firsts,  2314  to  24%e;  seconds,  22 
to  23c;  centralized,  22  to  23c. 

CHEESE 

State  held,  10  to  18c;  fresh,  special,  1314  to 
14V;  average  run  to  fancy,  12  to  13e;  Young 
America,  fresh,  13  to  1314c. 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy,  including  premiums, 
25c:  extra.  22  to  23c;  average  extras,  21c;  extra 
firsts.  2014c;  firsts.  1914c:  nearby,  mediums, 
19c:  pullets,  18e:  Pacific  Coast,  22  to  2414c; 
mixed  colors,  2214c;  gathered,  best,  21c;  fair 
to  good,  13  to  17c. 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs.,  $1.S5;  Maine.  180  lbs., 
$2:  Idaho.  100  lbs.,  $2.40;  sweet  potatoes,  Md., 
bu.,  00c;  Jersey,  bu.,  $1. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.,  00c;  Brussels  sprouts,  fit.,  18c; 
cabbage,  ton,  $20;  carrots,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.15; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.75;  celery,  doz.,  $1;  cucum¬ 
bers.  Porto  Rico,  bu.,  $4.50;  eggplant,  bu..  $3; 
horseradish,  100  lbs..  $7:  kale,  bu.,  40c;  lettuce, 
bu..  $4:  onions,  100  lbs.,  $4.50;  parsley,  bu., 
$1.25:  peas,  bu.,  $6;  peppers,  bu.,  $2.25;  spin¬ 
ach.  bu..  $1:  squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.,  $4;  string 
beans,  bu.,  $3.50;  tomatoes,  Fla.,  crt.,  $3.25; 
Cuba,  crt.,  $4.25;  watercress,  100  belts.,  $3.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples.  20-Ounce,  bskt..  $1.25;  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ing,  $1.50:  Wealthy.  $1.25;  McIntosh.  $2.25; 
Baldwin.  $1.25:  Stavman,  $1;  York  Imperial, 
75c;  cranberries.  14 -bbl.  box.  $2.50;  pears.  En., 
bu.,  $1;  strawberries,  Sn.,  qt.,  25c;  kumquats, 
qt.,  10c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb..  33c;  fair  to  good.  20  to 
30c;  roosters.  15c;  fowls,  22c;  ducks,  18c:  geese, 
18c:  turkeys,  No.  1.  nearby,  30c:  squabs,  lb., 
ungraded,  40c;  graded,  45c;  dark,  doz.,  $3; 
culls,  doz.,  $2.50. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  214  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds.  1\'«  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  20c;  chickens,  large  breeds,  best, 
23c;  small  breeds,  best.  18c;  roosters, 
ducks,  27c;  geese,  20c;  rabbits,  lb.,  ISc. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  13c;  good  to  choice, 

10c:  lambs,  hothouse,  head,  $6;  pigs,  8 
lbs.,  10  to  18c. 

LIVESTOCK 


11c; 


C  to 
to  16 


Steers.  100  lbs.,  $7.50;  bulls,  $5;  covvs,  $2.25; 
calves,  best.  $10;  common  to  good,  $4  to  $8; 
sheep.  $3;  lambs,  $7.25;  hogs,  $4.75. 

FEEDS 


N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City- 
bran  $21.60;  standard  middlings,  $21.00;  Red- 
dog.  $24.10;  hominy,  feed,  $20.25;  cottonseed 
meal,  $22.75. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1, 
clover  mixed, 
wheat,  $11. 


$18;  No.  2,  $17.50;  No.  3,  $15; 
$18;  straw,  rye,  $20;  oat  and 


GRAIN 


Wheat.  No.  2  red.  75%c;  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
52V;  oats,  No.  2  white,  381,4c;  rye,  61c. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


There  has  been  a  moderate  amount  of  activity- 
on  the  Boston  Produce  Markets  during  the  past 
week.  Beets  and  carrots  became  sharply-  lower 
due  to  increased  supplies  attracted  by  the  com¬ 
paratively  high  prices  at  the  close  of  last  week. 
Lettuce,  'onions,  potatoes,  squash  and  tomatoes 
were  firm.  Butter  and  eggs  steadied  somewhat 
after  further  price  declines.  The  wool  market 
was  more  active. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good,  mar¬ 
ket  steady.  Native  various  varieties,  ordinary, 
40c  to  $1.  Baldwins  mostly  $1  to  $1.50,  fancy 
mostlv  $1.75  to  $2,  few  large  extra  fancy  $2.25 
to  $2.50.  McIntosh  mostly-  $1.50  to  $2.  fancy 
$2.25  to  $2.00,  few  large  extra  fancy.  $2.75  to 
$3  std.  bit.  box.  Me.  Wolf  Rivers  $1.50  to  $2 
bbl  Ya.  U.  S.  1  Y'orks  and  Stay-mans  75c  to 
$1.10:  Delicious  $1.10  to  $1.25  bu.  tub.  Pa. 
and  N.  Y.  Baldwins.  U.  S.  Utility  65c  to  $1. 
poorer  40c.  U.  S.  1.  best.  90c  to  $1.10  bu.  bskt. 

Beets  — Supplv  moderately-  light,  demand  fair. 
Native  cut  off  $1  to  $1.35  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y. 
cut  off  $1.75  to  $2  100-lb.  sack.  Texas  bchd. 
best  $1.40  to  $1.65  Vi  crt.,  poorer  lower. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  Savoy  GOe  to  $1  bbl.  N.  Y.  Danish  best 
mostlv  $1  to  $1.25.  poorer  lower  100  lbs.  Tex. 
erts.  ‘$2.50  to  $2.75.  Fla.  D/a-bu.  liprs.  $1. 


Savov  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Carrots. — Supplv  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  $1.25  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y. 
cut  and  washed  75c  to  $1  bu.  bskt.  Calif,  bchd. 
$4.50  to  $5  c-rt.  Tex.  bchd.,  $4  to  $5  crt. 

Cauliflower. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Calif,  pony  erts.  $1  to  $1.25,  poorer  75c. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bobs.  Pascal  ord.  $1.50  to  $3.50.  fancy 
mostly  $4  to  $5  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  2-3  crt. 
no  sales  noted.  Calif.  Vi  erts.  $2  to  $3.  Fla. 
10-in.  erts.  best  $2  to  $3,  poorer  low  as  $1.50. 

Cranberries.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Mass.  Vv  -bbl .  c-rts.  Howes  $1.50  to 
$1.75,  few  $2. 

Cucumbers.— Supply  light,  demand  slow.  Hot¬ 
house  native  GO  to  72  cukes,  ordinary,  $5  to 
$10,  best  mostly  $11  to  $12,  few  higher  std. 
bu.  box.  Fla.  cartons  fancy  mostly  $1.50  to 
$2.50  doz.  Ohio  hothouse  fancy  $3  to  $4  24 
cukes.  Cuban  outdoor,  few  sales,  $3  to  $4,  few 


$4.50  50  to  72  cukes. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  12  heads  hothouse  60c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  beads  best  $4  to  $4.50.  poorer 

low  as  $2.50  crt.  Ariz.  c-rts.  4  to  5  doz.  heads 

$4  to  $4.25.  „ 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  Mass  yel¬ 
low  mostly  $2  to  $2.40  50  lbs.  N.  Y.  mostly 

$2.25  to  $2.40  50  lbs.  Mich.  $2.10  to  $2.50  50  lbs. 

Parsnips.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  best  75c  to  $1,  poorer  50c  std.  bu. 
box. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Me. 
100  lbs.  Green  Mts.  best  mostly  90c.  few  95c 
100-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  I.  few  sales  $1.35  to  $1.50 
90-lb.  bag. 


Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Ya.  and  Md.  ord.  40  to  50c.  Tex.  Savoy 
85c  to  $1  bu.  bskt. 

Squash.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Blue 
Hubbard  native  $2.50  to  $3.50  bbl..  mostly  $70 
to  $80  ton.  N.  Y..  Minn.,  and  Ohio  best,  few 
sales  $65  to  $70.  poorer  lower  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Hothouse  native  15  to  30c.  few  35c.  Ohio 
few  sales  fanev  medium  $2  to  $2.50  8-lb.  bskt. 
Fla.  outdoor  $2.25  to  $3.35  G-bskt.  crt.  Cuban 
$3  to  $3.50  6-bskt.  crt.  Mex.  best  $2.75,  poorer 
low  as  $1.25  lug. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate.  demand  slow. 
Native  rota  or  purple  top  50  to  65c  std.  bu. 
box.  White  Capes  50  to  75c  50-lb.  hag.  P.  E.  I. 
ruta  50  to  75c  50-lb.  bag. 

Ilay.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  steady.  No. 
1  Timothy  $19.50.  No.  2  Timothy  $18.  Eastern 
fine  $15.50.  Clover  mixed,  red,  $18.50.  Alsike 
$19  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  extras  24c. 
Firsts  22 Vi  to  23y2c.  Seconds  21  to  22c  lb. 

Eggs.- — -Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  24c;  white  extras  23c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern  20  to  21c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
steady.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  23  to  25c;  3  to  3% 
lbs.  21  to  22c.  Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  19  to  24c; 
414  lbs.  24  to  25c.  Roosters  15  to  16c  lb. 
Stags  14  to  17c.  Live  poultry  weaker.  Fowl 
22  to  24c.  Leghorns  18  to  20c.  Chickens 
large  18  to  20c.  Leghorns  16c.  Roosters  12  to 
15c.  Broilers  20  to  23c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held  ex¬ 
tras  1931  18  to  19c.  Extras  1930  no  sales. 
Firsts  1714  to  18c.  Fresh  firsts  15  .  to  1514c. 
Western  held  extras  1931  17  to  18c.  Extras 
1930  no  sales.  Fresh  firsts  1931  1314  to  14c. 
Held  1614  to  17c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.50  to 
$4.  Calif,  small  white  $4  to  $4.50.  Yellow 
eyes  $4  to  $4.50.  Red  kidney  $4  to  $4.50.  Lima 
$6  to  $6.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.  — -  Market  firm.  Demand  slightly  im¬ 
proved. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  24c;  cloth¬ 
ing.  19  to  20c;  14  blood,  combing,  23  to  24c; 
clothing,  19c;  %  blood,  combing.  23  to  24c; 
clothing.  20  to  21c;  14  blood,  combing,  21  to 

22c;  clothing,  20  to  21c. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  58  to  60c; 
clothing,  48  to  50c;  14  blood,  combing.  50  to 

53c;  clothing,  42  to  45c:  %  blood,  combing.  42 
to  45c;  clothing.  38  to  40c:  14  blood,  combing, 
36  to  38c;  clothing,  34  to  35c;  Terr.  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  57  to  58c;  clothing,  48  to  51c;  14  blood, 
combing.  53  to  55c;  clothing.  47  to  49c;  % 

blood,  combing.  47  to  50c;  clothing.  42  to  45c; 
14  blood,  combing,  40  to  43c;  clothing,  37  to  39c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  barely  normal,  market  steady 
with  last  week,  demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales 

$4.50  to  $5. 

Cattle.- — Supply  butcher  cattle  and  vealers 
about  normal,  market  fully  steady  with  a  week 
ago,  demand  fair. 

Cows.— Common  and  medium  $2.50  to  $4,  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $2  to  $2.50. 

Bulls.- — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2.50  to  $4. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $5  to  $8;  cull 
and  common  $4  to  $5. 

Sheep. — -None. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  normal,  market  fully 
steady  with  last  week,  demand  somewhat  im¬ 
proved.  Choice,  head,  $85  to  $100:  good,  $75 
to  $85;  medium,  $40  to  $75;  common,  $30  to  $40. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter. — Solid-packed  creamery,  tubs,  fancy, 
higher  scoring  Ilian  extra,  25  to  28c;  92  score, 
24c;  91  score.  231/Ac:  90  score,  23c;  89  score. 
22  (Ac ;  88  score,  22c;  87  score,  21  ’Ac ;  86 
score.  21c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  extra  firsts,  20c;  firsts,  in  new 
cases.  18c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand  cases, 
18c;  fresh  seconds,  14  to  16c;  refrigerator  firsts, 
14  to  15c;  seconds,  13  to  14c;  carefully  selected 
and  candled  fresh  eggs,  in  cases.  23  to  25c. 

Live  Poultry.- — Fowls,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
20  to  21c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  IS  to  19c;  White 
Leghorns,  fancy,  16  to  17c;  ordinary,  12  to  15c; 
roasting  chickens,  fancy,  large,  17  to  18c; 
springers,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks,  medium-sized. 
19  to  20c;  small-sized  springers,  2%  lbs.  or  un¬ 
der,  15  to  17c;  mixed  color  springers,  fancy, 
16  to  18c;  staggy  young  roosters.  15c;  old 
roosters.  12c:  ducks,  large,  AVhite  Pekin,  young, 
19  to  20c;  ducks,  mixed  colors,  old,  17  to  19c; 
Muscovy  ducks.  15c;  turkeys,  hens,  27c:  large 
young  toms,  20c:  old  toms,  18c;  geese,  fat,  15 
to  18e;  ordinary.  12  to  14c;  guineas,  fancy, 
young,  2  lbs.  each  or  over.  $1.20  per  pair;  un¬ 
der  2  lbs.,  fancy,  young,  90c;  staggy,  75c;  old 
guineas,  60  to  65c;  pigeons,  per  pair,  25  to  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in  boxes, 
weighing  over  6  lbs..  23c;  4  to  6  lbs.,  24c;  3  to 
314  lbs.,  21  to  22c;  2*/i  lbs.,  20c;  under  2%  lbs.. 
18  to  19c;  chickens,  2  lbs.,  22  to  23c;  2*4  to  3 
lbs.,  21c;  31/2  lbs.,  22c;  4  to  414  lbs.,  23  to 
24c;  5  lbs.  or  over,  24  to  25c;  Pacific  Coast 
broilers,  fancy,  frozen,  27  to  31c-;  old  roosters, 
dry-picked  western,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over,  14 
to  15c;  under  5  lbs.,  12  to  13c.  Turkeys,  fancy, 
nearby,  29  to  30c;  fair  to  good,  nearby,  25  to 
28c;  fancy.  Northwestern,  28  to  29c;  fancy. 
Western  and  Southwestern,  27  to  28c;  fair  to 
good,  20  to  25e;  old  toms,  21  to  23c.  Ducks, 
Western,  16  to  19c.  Geese,  Western,  16  to  17c. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  Stayman.  bu..  $1.15  to  $1.25:  Rome, 
$1 :  Delicious.  $1.25;  Grimes,  65c.  Potatoes, 
100  lbs..  90c  to  $1.  Cabbage,  ton,  $12  to  $16. 
Mushrooms.  3-lb.  bskt.,  30  to  GOe. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

Butter  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  extras,  24%c; 
standard,  241Ac;  89  score,  23V4e;  88  score,  22%c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  current  receipts,  15  to  16c; 
first  fresh  extras,  17  to  17J/4c;  white  extras,  16 
to  ISc. 

Live  Poultry. — Hens,  heavy,  over  5  lbs.,  21  to 
23e;  colored  liens,  20  to  24c.  Leghorns,  15  to 
18c:  ducks,  18  to  22c:  geese,  15  to  20c;  fancy, 
broilers,  17  to  20c;  ordinary  broilers,  17  to  19c; 
colored  springers,  17  to  23c:  ordinary  broilers, 
17  to  19c;  choice  broilers.  20  to  21c;  Leghorn 
springers,  16  to  18c;  colored  springers,  16  to 
20c.  Geese.  16  to  18c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Hens,  heavy,  34  to  35c: 
medium,  22  to  23c;  liog-dressed.  30  to  31c; 
springers,  21  to  23c- :  Leghorns.  20c;  roosters, 
12  to  14c:  ducks.  20  to  22c:  turkeys,  35  to  40c; 
broilers,  30  to  32c;  old  cocks,  18  to  20c;  stags, 
15  to  19c. 

Vegetables.- — Potatoes.  100  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.05; 
cabbage,  ton,  $18  to  $22;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.50 
to  $2. 

Livestock. — Steers,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  good, 
$6.75  to  $8;  medium.  $5.50  to  $6.75;  common, 
$3.75  to  $5;  steers,  1.100  to  1.300  lbs.,  good, 
$6.75  to  $8;  medium,  $5  to  $6.75:  medium,  $5 
$0.75  to  $8;  medium,  $5  to  $6.75;  lieifers.  550  to 
850  lbs.,  med..  $4.60  to  $5.50;  com.,  $3.50  to 
$4.60;  cows,  good.  $3.85  to  $4.50:  com.  and  med., 
$3  to  $3.85;  low  cutters  and  cutters,  $1.50  to  $3; 
bulls,  yearlings  excluded,  good,  beef,  $4  to 
$4.25;  cutter,  medium,  $3  to  $4.  Vealers,  good 
and  choice,  $7.50  to  $9.50:  medium,  $5.25  to 
$7.50;  cull  and  common,  $3  to  $5.25;  calves, 
250  to  350  lbs.,  good  and  choice,  $5.50  to  $8; 
common  and  medium.  $3  to  $5.50. 

Hogs,  140  to  160  lbs.,  $4.35  to  $4.70;  160  to 
180  lbs.,  $4.60  to  $4.75;  180  to  200  lbs..  $4.65 
to  $4.75;  200  to  220  lbs.,  $4.60  to  $4.75;  220  to 
250  lbs..  $4.40  to  $4.65.  250  to  290  lbs.,  $4.20 


to  $4.45;  290  to  350  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.30;  packing 
sows,  275  to  500  lbs.,  medium  and  good.  $3  to 
$3.50;  slaughter  pigs,  100  to  130  lbs.,  good  and 
Choice,  $3.90  to  $4.30. 

Sheep.- — Lambs,  90  lbs.  down,  good  and 
choice,  $6  to  $6.75;  medium,  $5  to  $6:  91  to 
100  lbs.,  medium  and  choice,  $4.75  to  $6.25; 
all  wts.,  common.  $4  to  $5;  yearling  wethers, 
90  to  110  lbs.,  medium  and  choice,  $3  to  $5; 
wethers,  90  to  120  lbs.,  medium  and  choice, 
$2.25  to  $3.75;  ewes.  90  to  120  lbs.,  medium 
and  choice,  $2  to  $3.25;  120  to  150  lbs.,  medium 
and  choice,  $1.75  to  $3;  all  wts.,  cull  and  com¬ 
mon,  $1  to  $2. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Sale  of  Royal  Herefords.  —  Thirty- 
two  of  King  George's  herd  of  Hereford 
cattle  were  sold  for  about  .$3,200  Jan.  14 
at  Flemish  Farm,  Windsor  Great  Park. 
Flemish  Farm  is  being  given  up  owing  to 
the  wave  of  national  economy,  conse¬ 
quently  the  larger  part  of  the  famous 
herd  which  has  been  bred  there  since 
1S56  has  been  disposed  if.  The  King's 
interest  in  the  Hereford  breed  will  not  be 
entirely  severed,  however,  as  a  number 
of  animals  are  being  retained  and  will 
be  moved  to  the  Shaw  Farm  at  Windsor 
so  the  herd  may  be  continued. 

Rosenwald  Bequests.  —  The  philan¬ 
thropy  of  Julius  Rosenwald  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  under  the  terms  of  his  will,  which 
was  drawn  in  the  last  week  of  his  life. 
The  will,  filed  Jan.  15  in  the  Probate 
Court,,  leaves  the  bulk  of  the  estate  to 
Mr.  Rosenwald’s  five  children  and  charges 
them  with  carrying  on  his  philanthropies 
in  an  $11,000,000  gift  to  the  Rosenwald 
Family  Association,  a  charitable  cor¬ 
poration  organized  shortly  before  his 
death.  The  will  was  admitted  to  probate 
by  Judge  Henry  Horner.  In  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  letters  testamentary  the  value  of 
the  estate  is  estimated  to  be  “in  excess 
of  $20,000,000,”  with  real  estate  holdings 
of  $250,000.  The  exact  amount  has  not 
been  determined,  though  close  associates 
have  estimated  Mr.  Rosenwald’s  holdings 
in  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  at.  1,000,000 
shares,  which  have  a  market  value  of 
$33,000,000.  lie  was  known  to  have  other 
holdings.  Announcement  of  the  creation 
of  the  family  corporation  was  made  on 
Christmas  Eve,  13  days  after  the  will  was 
drawn.  Mr.  Rosenwald  provided  that  a 
part  of  the  $11,000,000  be  used  for  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Industry,  which 
he  founded.  Executors  are  allowed  two 
years  to  turn  over  the  fund. 

Snow  at  Los  Angei.es. — Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  woke  up  Jan.  15  to  find  its  rose 
bushes,  palm  trees,  outdoor  patios  and 
movie  location  sites  buried  under  a 
mantle  of  real  snow.  The  oldest  in¬ 
habitant  failed  to  remember  such  a  sight 
as  two  inches  of  snow  on  the  City  Hall 
lawn.  No  snowstorm  ever  recorded  has 
deposited  even  a  perceptible  snowfall  in 
downtown,  iow-lying  Los  Angeles.  In 
fact,  it  was  54  years  ago  that  real  snow 
last  fell  in  recordable  quantity  in  the 
metropolitian  area  of  Los  Angeles  ac¬ 
cording  to  report  from  the  Weather 
Bureau.  The  snowfall  was  accompanied 
in  some  districts  by  sleet  and  hail  and 
was  preceded  by  high  winds.  It  was  the 
second  time  within  10  days  that  snow  has 
fallen  within  Los  Angeles  city  limits,  but 
the  first  fall  occurred  only  in  some  of 
the  foothills  and  out-lying  areas. 

State  Police  Plane  Crashes.  — 
Lieutenant  Tremain  M.  Hughes,  flying 
officer  of  the  New  York  State  Police,  and 
Corporal  Theophilus  Gaines  were  in¬ 
stantly  killed  Jan.  15  when  the  State 
Police  plane  crashed  east  of  Cazenovia. 
Flying  from  Batavia  to  Albany.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Hughes  struck  an  area  of  dense 
fog.  Apparently  cruising  too  low  while 
trying  to  glimpse  the  earth,  one  wing 
clipped  a  tree  and  the  plane  crashed 
with  great  force  on  a  concrete  highway, 
bounced  150  yards  down  the  road,  and 
then  burst  into  flames.  The  ship  was 
shattered  and.  a  farmer  eye-witness  said, 
“burst  into  flames  like  a  bomb.”  The 
bodies  of  both  men  had  been  badly  broken 
in  the  crash  and  Lieutenant  Hughes’s 
was  burned.  That  of  Gaines  was  hurled 
clear  of  the  ship,  but  the  pilot’s  was 
held  in  the  flaming  cockpit.  The  crash 
occurred  between  Cazenovia  and  Peter- 
boro. 

Reconstruction  Finance  Bill  Pass¬ 
es.  —  The  reconstruction  finance  corpora¬ 
tion  measure,  providing  for  emergency 
financing  to  the  extent  of  $2,000,000,000 
for  banking  institutions,  building  and  loan 
societies,  railroads  and  agriculture  and 
regarded  as  the  backbone  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  program  for  economic  _  relief, 
was  passed  in  the  House  Jan.  15  by  a 
vote  of  335  to  55.  The  House  also  agreed 
to  confer  with  the  Senate  on  the  bill 
providing  for  additional  capital  for  Fed¬ 
eral  land  banks.  The  House  measure  was 
adopted  before  the  Christmas  holidays, 
but  the  Senate  raised  the  amount  from 
$100,000,000  to  $125,000,000.  Plans 
were  announced  by  Senator  Watson  for 
early  action  on  the  depositors’  relief  and 
home  building  loan  bills. 

Increased  Automobile  Insurance 
Rates.  —  Citing  increased  motive  power, 
greater  use  of  automobiles  in  adverse 
weather,  highway  congestion  and  in¬ 
creased  “family”  use  of  cars,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Under¬ 
writers  announced  Jan.  17  increased 
rates  for  automobile  public  liability  and 
property  damage  insurance  in  New  York 
State.  Yieorge  S.  Van  Schaick,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Insurance,  has  approved  the 
changes.  Under  the  new  plan  persons 
involved  in  accidents  in  the  same  period, 
where  the  cost  of  such  accidents  exceed 
$50.  or  who  are  convicted  of  driving 


while  intoxicated,  failing  to  stop  and 
make  a  report  following  an  accident,  reck¬ 
less  driving  or  commiting  a  felony  in¬ 
volving  the  use  of  an  automobile,  are 
charged  increases  in  premiums  of  10.  25 
or  50  per  cent,  according  to  the  category 
in  which  they  fall.  In  this  manner  auto¬ 
mobile  owners  whose  operation  of  vehicles 
constitutes  them  a  sub-standard  class  are 
required  to  pay  proportionately  higher 
premiums. 

Cuts  in  Agricultural  Appropria¬ 
tions. — Continuing  their  slashing  reduc¬ 
tion  program  inaugurated  with  the  first 
deficiency  bill,  which  cut  about  $14,000,- 
000  from  the  budget  estimate  of  $139,- 
000.000.  the  House  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  Jan.  18  reported  the  agricultural 
bill  for  1933  with  $10,799,591  lopped 
from  the  estimated  requirement  of  $186,- 
243,405.  The  total  recommended  was 
$175,443,814.  Thus  in  the  first  two  ap¬ 
propriation  measures  introduced  by  the 
Democrats  President  Hoover’s  budget  re¬ 
quests  have  been  reduced  about  $25,000,- 
000.  Compared  with  the  Agricultural 
Department  1932  appropriations,  the  bill 
provided  for  $60,220,880  less.  The  Fed¬ 
eral-aid  highway  system  suffered  the 
sharpest  loss,  $9,000,000,  leaving  $100,- 
000,000  for  highway  work  for  the  year. 
The  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  reduced  $10,000  in  its  miscellaneous 
expense  allowance,  the  information  of¬ 
fice  and  printing  appropriations,  $26,200; 
administration  of  stations  under  agricul¬ 
ture  experiments,  $13,646  to  $160,734, 
and  farmers’  co-operative  demonstrations 
and  agriculture  exhibits  at  fairs,  $11,800. 
Weather  Bureau  activities  were  cut  $59, 
200.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
was  reduced  $36,705,  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  was  slashed  $10,100  and 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  $66,200. 
The  Forest  Service  was  cut  $213,175. 
The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
through  which  farmers  and  producers  are 
aided  in  finding  the  best  available  mar¬ 
kets,  was  cut  $100,112.  The  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Quarantine 
was  reduced  $544,600.  Forest  roads  and 
trails  were  reduced  $595,000,  leaving  a 
total  of  $8,905,000. 

General  Dawes  Heads  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Corporation.  —  General  Charles 
Gates  Dawes,  former  Vice  President,  first 
director  of  the  Federal  budget,  author  of 
the  Dawes  Plan  for  German  reparations 
payments  and  Chicago  banker,  will  be 
president  of  the  $2,000,000,000  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation,  President 
Hoover  announced  Jan.  19.  General 
Dawes,  who  recently  tendered  his  resig¬ 
nation  as  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
will  retire  as  chairman  of  the  American 
delegation  to  the  Geneva  arms  confer¬ 
ence.  The  President  announced  that  Sec¬ 
retary  Stimson  would  replace  him  as  the 
head  of  the  delegation.  The  President 
also  announced  that  Eugene  Meyer,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  would 
be  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation,  the  bill 
creating  which  is  expected  to  pass  Con¬ 
gress  before  the  end  of  this  week.  Hugh 
S.  Gibson,  Ambassador  to  Belgium,  will 
be  acting  chairman  of  the  delegation  to 
the  arms  conference  pending  the  arrival 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Geneva  after 
the  preliminaries  of  organization. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  W ashing  ton  Market,  New  Y ork  City 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

. . . to  . . . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  Is  the  lime  lo  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

18  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Dally  Coops  Supplied  Free 

SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave.,  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Run's,  Bradstreet'g  nr  any  commercial  agency 


For  Best  Prices 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

George  Schaefer  &  Son’s,  Inc. 

2291  12th  Avenue  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment— Shipping  Tags  on  Request 
Established  1885 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 


293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 


Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 
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JWaloneii's  Roses, 
\S hr abs,  Evergreens 


BARGAINS 
FOR  1 9’3  2 


Not  in  years  have  snch 
low  prices  been  quoted 
on  Maloney’s  super.ior 
stock — imagine,  then,  the  enormous 
values  that  you  get  now.  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Ornamentals.  Fruit,  Berries, 
Grapes— everything  for  garden  and 
orchard.  QUALITY  HIGHEST-ASK 
A  MALONEY  CUSTOMER. 

BIG  DISCOUNTS 
ON  EARLY  ORDERS 


Certified 
Apple 
Trees 

50  popular  var¬ 
ieties,  1  and  2 
j  ears  old,  in- 
r  eluding  much 
sought  McIntosh. 
Free  catalog  in 
natural  c olors 
lists  1000  Bargains 
—helpful  hints 
on  successful 
growing.  Write 
for  your  copy 
today.  Radio— 
educati  o  n  a  1 
talks  on  Plant¬ 
ing-  WGY  - 
WHAM. 

NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 


IS 


Steam 

digging 

insures 

perfect^, 

roots 


MALONEV  BROS. 
168  Main  Street 


GROWERS  FOR  48  YEARS 


HECHUINPi 


FOR  A  COMPLETE  KILL  OF 

Aphis*  Red  Mite  and  Scale 

•MECHUINCTS* 


SUPERIOR 


SCALE  OIL  SPRAY 


Three  of  the  most  destructive  orchard  pests  can 
be  controlled  at  one  time. 

A  few  dollars  spent  fo  r  Mechling’s  Scale  Oil  will 
save  hundreds  of  dollars  loss  from  the  crop  and 
save  trees  worth  thousands  of  dollars.  Compara¬ 
tive  tests  by  Experiment  Stations  show  that 
Mechling's  Scale  Oil  is  superior  to  all  others  and 
gives  perfect  control. 

Mechling  s  Superior  Scale  Oil  Spray  mixes  in¬ 
stantly,  stays  in  emulsion  indefinitely  and  is  not 
affected  by  cold  weather.  It  is  pleasant  to  apply 
and  safe  both  for  trees  and  operators.  Test  it 
yourself.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  we  will 
refund  vour  money. 

Sold  in  quart,  gallon  and  five  gallon  cans,  and 
drums  ten  to  fifty-five  gallons. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  or  write  us  for  our  Free  Spray¬ 
ing  Calendar  and  other  detailed  information. 

-MECHUINB" 

BROS.  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


ESTABLISHED  1  86? 


CUT  YOUR  COSTS 


Save  time,  labor  and  expense  with  Planet  Jr. 
Garden  Tractor.  See  it  do  the  work  of  4  to 
12  men  in  such  jobs  as  cultivating ,  seeding , 
harrowing ,  plowing ,  distributing  fertiliser , 
spraying ,  mowing ,  weeding ,  pulverisingp 
satving  wood9grindingfeed9  running farm ma~ 
chines.  Try  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  before 
you  buy.  SEND  NOW  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  38-D 

3425  N.  5th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Planet  Jr. 

Garden  Tractor 


XXARDV  ALFALFA  SEED.  $5.00:  Grimm 
JL--X.  Alfalfa,  $8.00;  White  Sweet  Clover,  $8.00:  lted 
Clover.  $7.60;  Alsike,  $7.50.  All  fiO  lb.  bushel.  Return 
seed  it  not  satisfied,  GEO,  BOWMAN.  Coucordia.  Kansas. 


Schuyler  County,  N.  Y. 
Notes 

The  weather  continues  to  be  fine.  The 
thermometer  hovers  around  freezing  and 
there  has  been  only  a  little  snow.  That 
is  bad  for  the  wheat  and  meadows  hut 
nice  for  those  who  live  on  country  roads, 
with  houses  few  and  far  between  and  not 
many  to  help  shovel  out  when  the  roads 
are  drifted  full.  This  year  for  the  first 
we  have  some  snow  fence.  It  seems 
hardly  right  to  see  roads  that  are  good 
enough  being  torn  up  and  new  ones  being 
put  in  their  places.  It  looks  almost  like 
a  needless  expense  to  keep  changing  and 
putting  an  n'ew.  We  country  folks  would 
be  thankful  for  a  good  stone  base  and 
gravel  top  that  could  be  oiled  to  do  away 
with  mud  in  Spring  and  Fall  and 
scraped  free  of  snow  in  Winter.  It  would 
cost  such-  a  few  dollars,  too,  compared  to 
the  cost  of  those  that  must  he  almost 
perfectly  straight  and  wid'e  for  several 
cars  abreast. 

Taxes  are  $4  per  thousand  higher  this 
year  than  they  were  last  year.  So  far 
few  have  -sold  any  produce  raised  last 
season.  The  high  taxes  are  the  greatest 
problem  confronting  the  farmer  today. 

The  first  carload  of  potatoes  will  go 
out  of  our  village  this  week,  25  cents 
per  bu.  being  offered  at  th’e  car  and  they 
must  be  graded  to  bring  that.  Eggs  have 
taken  a  big  drop,  thirty  cents  in  New 
York  being  the  price  our  largest  eggs 
are  bringing.  Newspapers  are  prophesy¬ 
ing  better  times  and  we  surely  will  be 
glad  to  see  them  coming. 

A  brother  in  a  midwestern  city  writes 
of  the  privation  and  suffering  there. 
There  is  little  'or  no  work  for  anyone 
'there  and  the  social  service  is  helping 
many  who  never  thought,  of  having  to 
ask  for  help.  It  looks  as  though  we 
farmers  will  eat,  anyway.  M.  s.  c. 

Odessa,  N.  Y. 


Notes  from  Idaho 

While  bread'  lines  are  quite  prevalent 
in  various  parts  of  .the  country  in  these 
times  of  depression,  out  lrere  in  Idaho 
one  bread'  line  (hay  line  strictly  speak¬ 
ing)  has  helped  the  other  bread  lines. 
At  Y’ellowstone  National  Park  feed  is 
scarce  for  the  buffalo  herd  which  numbers 
over  1,200  of  America’s  largest  game 
animal.  Every  day  these  animals  form  a 
hay  line  more  than  one  mile  in  length. 
They  are  fed  in  the  hay  meadows  aud 
each  day  the  buffalo  tender  and  his  men 
put  out  three  or  four  tons  of  hay.  The 
lin'e  forms  on  the  aught  as  the  sleds  of 
hay  go  down  the  line.  The  buffalo  calves 
have  already  been  taken  away  from  the 
mothers  and  they  too  have  to  be  fed  from 
the  “government  crib.”  With  hay  at  $10 
per  ton  the  expense  mounts  fast.  The 
buffalo  at  the  park  have  increased  so 
fast  it  was  decided  to  slaughter  some  of 
the  older  animals  and.  help  out  all  the 
•bread  lines  or  welfare  societies  through¬ 
out  the  State.  The  cost  of  killing, 
shipping,  etc.,  was  computed  and  averaged 
about  four  cents  per  pound,  and  any  city 
or  hamlet  in  the  State  could  have  buffalo 
meat  delivered  for  that  price,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  be  used  for  the  needy  only.  Here 
in  Boise  the  American  Legion  handled  the 
affair,  and  auctioneered  off  buffalo  meat 
to  the  public  taking  the  proceeds  to  buy 
more  palatable  and  -nutritious  meats  for 
the  poor.  The  buffalo  meat  sold  well,  as 
many  who  had  never  tasted  it  bought 
just  for  the  novelty. 

The  old  saying  that  one  half  of  the 
world  little  knows  liowT  the  other  half 
lives  never  wa$  more  applicable  than 
now.  Along  the  Snake  River  here  in 
Idaho  there  are  miles  and  miles  of  ledges 
of  lava  rock  with  some  wonderful  caves, 
some  of  which  are  quite  large.  These 
caves  are  being  occupied  this  Winter  by 
families,  not  Idahoans,  but  transients, 
who  came  here  to  work  in  harvest  on  the 
fruit -and  have  lingered  on  with  evidentally 
no  better  place  to  go,  and  likely  no  money 
to  pay  rent,  so  have  become  virtually 
“cave  dwellers.”  But  strange  ns  it  may 
seem,  of  the  numerous  families  occupying 
these  caves  all  but  one  own  a  car,  and 
some  are  quite  good-looking  ears  too. 
“So  that’s  the  way  the  money  goes”  in 
these  modern  times  instead  of  buying 
homes.  mrs.  o.  a.  p. 

Ada  Co.,  Idaho. 

What  is  New  in  Fruit 
Growing  ? 

(Continued  from  page  101) 

Spring  delayed  the  time  of  picking  ma¬ 
turity  in  the  Summer.  Trees  receiving 
much  nitrogen  fertilizer  averaged  five 
days  longer  in  development  than  trees 
receiving  no  nitrogen ;  the  former  had  a 
harvest  period  of  six  or  more  days ;  the 
latter  three  days.  Trees  with  only  a  few 
fruits  ripen  their  crop  earlier  than  trees 
with  a  heavy  crop.  It  is  suggested  that 
it  is  possible  to  predict  on  July  1,  by  the 
use  of  data  on  the  time  of  fruit  develop¬ 
ment,  the  time  of  harvest  period  for  that 

year.  r.  ii.  sudds 

j 


Lettuce  in  New  Jersey 
fertilized  with  800  lbs. 
of  12-24-12  Ammo-Phos 
high -analysis  mixture 
at  planting;  300  lbs. 
of  Cyanamid  per  acre 
broadcast  two  weeks 
before  planting. 


These  large,  smooth,  first-grade  potatoes 
were  grown  on  the  farm  of  Walter  Shafer, 
Lexington, Ohio.  Yield  488  bushels  per  acre. 
Fertilized  with  Ammo-Phos  high-analysis 
complete  fertilizer  containing  more  than 
30  per  cent  plant  food. 


Potatoes  in  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  ferti¬ 
lized  with  1,200  lbs.  of 
Ammo-Phos  high-anal- 
ysis  8-16-16  mixture  per 
acre.  Average  1930  yield 
of  this  7-acre  field  was 
383  bushels  per  acre. 


Ammo  -  Phos 

High-Analysis  Fertilizers 

Give  large  increases  in  yield,  earlier 
maturity  and  better  quality  potatoes 
and  vegetables. 


AMMO-PHOS  effec¬ 
tively  combines  the 
fertilizing  value  of 
both  nitrogen  and 
h  i  ghiy  •  sol u ble 
phosphoric  acid  in 
a  single  high-anal¬ 
ysis  material  with 
a  minimum  of  hulk 
and  a  maximum  of 
convenience. 


Above  are  three  pictures  showing  the  effect  of  Ammo- 
Phos  High- Analysis  fertilizers  on  potatoes  and  lettuce 
over  a  wide  area.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  pictures 
in  our  new  booklet  “Facts  About  Ammo-Phos  High- 
Analysis  Fertilizers”  which  will  be  sent  to  you  free 
upon  request. 

Ammo-Phos  is  available  in  two  analyses:  11-48-0  and  16-20-0.  Complete  high-analysis 
fertilizers  made  by  mixing  Ammo-Phos,  muriate  of  potash  and  dolomitic  limestone 
are  being  made  by  leading  manufacturers  and  mixers. 


For  further  information,  ivrite 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Pioneer  Producers  of  Air-Nitrogen  Products  in  America 

535  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


AMMO-PHOS  High-Analysis  Fertilizers 
Contain  More  Than  30%  Plant  Food 


Harris  Seeds 

Try  Pritchard’s  Scarlet  Topper  Tomato 

Best  for  the  home  garden: — high  quality:  mild  thick 
flesh;  attractive  appearance;  may  lie  planted  closely. 
Best  for  the  market  garden;. — Brilliant  red  throughout: 
smooth;  deep  globe  shape;  free  from  stem  cracks; 
heavy  yielder  on  good  soil. 

Send  for  Harris’  1932  Catalogue 

which  describes  many  special  strains  and  new  varieties 
of  vegetables  and  flowers — If  you  grow  for  market  send 
for  market  growers’  list. 

Free  Copy  Sent  on  Bequest. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

Moreton  Farm  R.  F.  D.  22  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Pritchard’s  Scarlet  Topper 


Pedigreed  Seeds  and  Farm  Chemicals 

Write  for  circular  describing  our  seeds  from  varieties,  strains  and  sources 
recommended  by  experiment  station;  also  triple  strength  fertilizer,  and  chemi¬ 
cals  for  potato  scab  control,  seed  treating  and  inoculating,  dusting  and 
spraying.  They  help  you  save  money  and  make  money.  Write  today. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  BOX  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS,  CABBAGE,  SWEET  CORN 


HOT  BED 

C  \  ClI  Clear 

White  Pine 

Hardwood  Cross  Bar 

Size:  3x6- Glazed  —  1%  -  $2.55-1%  -  $3.25 

Three  rows  of  glass  cheaper — Open  if  you  wish. 
Buy  Direct  from  our  Mills 
WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Bemis  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  beautiflers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  $1.  Floral 
booklet  F’REE.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Macedon,  X.  Y. 
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Modern 

Sap 

Buckets 


END  TODAY 

>r  complete 

A  T  A  L  O  G 
C”,  and  state 
jw  many  trees 
ou  tap. 

.  H.  GRIMM 


Make  more  money 
from  your  maple  or¬ 
chard  with  up-to-date 
equipment.  GRIMM  Sap 
Buckets  are  IX  Special 
Plate,  extra  heavy  coated 
tin,  with  only  one  body  seam, 
and  give  long  service  without 
rusting.  Bottoms  are  double 
seamed  aud  soldered  inside  and 
out.  Because  of  their  special 
shape  and  heavy  bead  they 
nest  compactly  without  stick¬ 
ing.  F’or  the  best  in  every¬ 
thing  for  the  maple  producer: 
COMPANY,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


%  FRUIT 

SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS-ORNAMENTALS 


30%: 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  Year 


REDUCTION  from  1931  prices  in  most 
-arieties.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm 
Flowers  and  Garden  Seeds.  We  have  500,000  fruit 
trees, evergreens, shade  trees,  etc.  New¬ 
est  varloties.  Get  tree  1932  catalog.  Lists 
everythinff  for  garden,  farm  and  lawn.  Write  JPl >  v 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House  /  ‘ 

Box  II,  Geneva.  Ohio 


Trees  For  Spring  Planting 

Including  all  the  new  and  better 
varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  and  cherries.  Millions  of 
strawberry  plants,  grape  vines, 
raspberry  and  blackberry  plants. 
Shade  trees,  evergreens,  roses, 
shrubbery.  Unusual  fine  stock.  Re¬ 
duced  prices.  Spring  catalog  free. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES.  BoxY,  PRINCESS  ANNE,  MD. 

Dwarf  Fruil  Trees 

Bear  Second  Year  After  Planting 

Extremely  desirable  for  small  gardens.  Produce  larger 
and  better  fruit  thau  standard  trees.  Read  about  them 
in  our  catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Strawberry  Plants,  etc. 
FRAGARIA  NURSERIES  Box  251  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

APractical .Pro ven  PowerC ultiv-ator  for  . 

Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers,  J 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit  Grow-ers.  Ado  latalog 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms  tQdt  ,  Free 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  33rd  Av.SE. Minneapolis, Miou. 
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‘•A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  or 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  -swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IN  ATTENDANCE,  and  volume  and  quality  of  ex¬ 
hibits,  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  January  18,  at  Harrisburg,  exceeded 
all  previous  ones.  The  building,  covering  nine  acres, 
is  not  nearly  large  enough,  as  hundreds  of  exhibits 
had  to  be  refused  for  lack  of  room.  It  was  really  a 
dozen  shows  in  one,  giving  some  idea  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  State's  agriculture.  The  corn  exhibit 
alone  was  around  6,000  ears,  and  small  grain,  ap¬ 
ples  and  potatoes  similarly  featured,  as  well  as  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  industries,  seeds  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  In  domestic  arts,  the  most  striking  exhibits 
were  the  house  dresses  of  cotton,  and  hooked  and 
woven  rag  rugs.  One  rug,  made  by  Mrs.  John  Steth- 
man.  receiving  first  prize,  was  a  remarkable  piece  of 
work,  eight  feet  wide,  with  a  rare  blending  of  ar¬ 
tistic  figuring  and  soft  tones.  The  State  Potato  As¬ 
sociation  demonstrated  their  special  baking  stock  at 
five  cents  each,  the  attendants  being  kept  busy.  One 
of  these  potatoes,  split  open  to  hold  a  piece  of  but¬ 
ter.  put  on  a  paper  plate,  and  eaten  with  a  small 
wood  fork,  made  a  much  appreciated  lunch. 

* 

THE  first  page  picture  this  week  shows  the 
statue  erected  in  honor  of  one  of  the  greatest 
American  authors,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  whose 
fame  has  become  greater  now  than  when  he  died 
almost  seventy  years  ago.  Hawthorne  inherited  his 
remarkable  gifts  from  ancestors  who  represent  the 
progress  of  American  history ;  first  sturdy  colo¬ 
nists  who  came  here  from  England  to  satisfy  their 
yearnings  for  liberty  of  conscience:  later  seafaring 
men  who,  during  the  Revolution,  became  daring  pri¬ 
vateers,  then  students  and  scholars.  The  author's 
father  was  a  mariner  who  died  of  fever  at  Surinam, 
when  little  Nathaniel  was  but  four  years  old.  The 
Hawthornes  settled  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1636,  the 
head  of  the  family  having  emigrated  from  Wiltshire 
six  years  before.  Salem  is  full  of  Hawthorne  memo¬ 
rials,  including  the  “House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  but 
Concord,  and  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick.  Me.,  also 
claim  a  share  in  the  author’s  life.  Hawthorne 
served  his  country  as  surveyor  of  the  custom  house 
at  Salem,  and  as  American  consul  at  Liverpool, 
England.  The  limpid  beauty  of  his  literary  style, 
and  his  powerful,  though  often  gloomy  imagination, 
have  given  him  a  lasting  fame  among  American 
writers.  The  unthinking  crowd  hears  with  awe  of 
the  stupendous  financial  rewards  received  by  some 
modern  best  sellers,  but  long  after  the  acclaim  of 
the  tabloids  and  the  screen  has  died  away,  and  the 
momentary  “best  seller”  is  forgotten,  we  shall  dis¬ 
cover  new  beauties  in  Hawthorne’s  work,  and  realize 
the  towering  genius  of  this  early-orphaned  sailor  s 
son  who,  growing  up  in  a  small  country  town,  has 
opened  to  us  a  whole  world  that  yet  remains 
America. 

* 

THE  Colorado  feeding  station,  near  Akron,  holds 
its  fourth  annual  feeders’  day  February  4,  when 
results  of  hog  and  lamb  feeding  experiments  will  be 
shown.  Feeders  and  farmers  throughout  Eastern 
Colorado  will  inspect  the  lots  of  lambs  and  hogs 
being  used  in  the  experiment,  and  see  the  results 
obtained  by  the  use  of  different  rations.  In  the  hog- 
test,  comparisons  will  be  made  of  the  feeding  values 
of  corn,  barley,  wheat,  hog  millet  and  hay  millet 
seed.  Comparisons  will  be  made  of  various  protein 
supplements,  including  flax,  Soy  beans,  tankage,  a 
mixture  of  one-half  cottonseed  meal  and  one-half 
tankage,  a  mixture  of  35  per  cent  cottonseed  meal  and 
05  per  cent  tankage,  a  triple  mixture  of  one-half  tank¬ 
age,  one-fourth  cottonseed  meal  and  one-fourth  Alfal¬ 
fa  meal,  a  flax  mixture  of  one-half  flax  seed  and  one- 


half  tankage.  In  the  lamb  experiment,  feeding  values 
of  corn  and  hog  millet  will  be  tested.  Protein  sup¬ 
plements  being  tested  in  the  lamb-feeding  include 
cottonseed  cake,  a  mixture  of  Sudan  meal  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  cake :  flax,  Soy  beans  and  linseed  oil  cake. 
Cane  will  be  compared  in  the  experiment  with  cut 
cane,  thistles,  immature  millet,  mature  millet  and 
bean  straw.  Such  tests  and  studies  help  farmers  to 
know  where  they  are  in  feeding  matters. 

* 

ILL  the  chestnut  come  back  to  our  eastern 
country?  During  the  last  three  years  we 
have  had  many  reports  about  this.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  new  bearing  trees  have  been  found  and 
the  conclusion  was  that  the  blight  was  gone  from 
those  localities,  so  that  the  trees  could  develop  again 
as  in  former  years.  Later  it.  was  found  that  the 
new  trees  were  affected,  showing  that  the  disease  is 
merely  lurking  about,  ready  to  seize  this  new  pas¬ 
ture.  It  will  be  useful  to  learn  to  how  great  ex¬ 
tent  this  reinfestation  is  progressing,  and  this  can 
be  found  only  by  reports  of  observers.  At  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Nurserymen’s  As¬ 
sociation,  Dr.  G.  P.  Clinton,  botanist  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  who  is 
making  studies  to  determine  whether  the  blight  is 
losing  its  virulence,  described  an  old  tree  24  inches 
in  diameter  that  was  almost  dead  from  the  chestnut 
blight.  It  had  only  150  living  leaves.  He  told  the 
nurserymen  that  he  wants  to  ascertain  whether  Com 
necticut  has  any  chestnut  more  than  25  feet  high 
and  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  that 
is  free  from  blight.  Such  reports  made  to  Dr. 
Clinton  at  the  Station,  New  Haven,  will  be  welcomed. 

* 

T  IS  not  too  early  to  be  figuring  on  the  use  of 
nitrogen  in  apple  orchards.  Some  unfavorable 
results  have  been  easily  traced  to  late  application, 
unduly  stimulating  late  growth  and  throwing  the 
tree's  own  program  out  of  balance.  A.  J.  Farley, 
New  Jersey  Extension  Horticulturist,  finds  that 
considerable  quantities  of  nitrogen  are  required  in 
the  Spring  when  the  buds,  blossoms  and  young  fruit 
are  developing.  If  the  supply  is  insufficient  the 
small  fruits  will  drop  shortly  after  they  form  and 
many  blossoms  will  not  develop  any  fruit.  Fruit 
trees  having  vigorous,  dark  green  foliage  in  the  Fall 
generally  have  reserve  nitrogen  to  insure  a  satis¬ 
factory  set  of  fruit  the  following  Spring  if  sufficient 
fruit  buds  are  present  and  climatic  conditions  favor 
pollination.  Yellow  or  light  green  foliage  in  the 
Fall  indicates  a  nitrogen  deficiency  which  may  cause 
a  poor  set  of  fruit  the  following  Spring.  This  de¬ 
ficiency  may  be  made  up,  however,  by  the  application 
of  some  readily  available  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  such 
as  nitrate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  about 
the  time  the  buds  begin  to  break  or  during  the  first 
part  of  what  is  known  as  the  delayed  dormant 
period. 

* 

OUNTY  Agent  J.  C.  C.  Price,  of  Patrick  County, 
Southern  Virginia,  is  specializing  in  4-H  club 
work,  with  striking  concrete  results,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  detailed  reports  of  work  done, 
costs  and  profits : 

William  Mills  made  the  highest  record  in  corn,  pro¬ 
ducing  75%  bushels  on  an  acre  with  a  net  profit  of 
$53.25.  His  prize  won  at  the  _county  fair  amounted  to 
$5.10,  making  a  total  of  $5S.35. 

William  Hazelwood  made  highest  record  on  one- 
fourth  acre  of  potatoes,  a  yield  of  30  bushels,  a  net 
profit  of  $16.30. 

Francis  Turner  made  the  highest  record  on  beef 
calf,  a  net  profit  of  $7.50  and  prize  of  $3. 

Edward  Newman  made  the  best  record  on  dairy  calf, 
a  net  profit  of  $19  and  prize  of  $2. 

Windle  Adkins  made  the  best  record  on  pigs,  a  net 
profit  of  $37.75  on  two  pigs.  Calvin  Conner  was  second 
with  a  net  profit  of  $10.80. 

Charles  McKenzie  made  the  highest  record  on  poul¬ 
try,  a  net  profit  of  $15.25,  and  a  $1  prize  at  the  fair. 

Edith  Carter  made  the  highest  net  profit  on  flowers, 
$10.30,  with  a  cash  outlay  of  $2. 

This  is  getting  down  to  brass  tacks  in  a  way  good 
for  these  young  persons,  good  for  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  good  for  Patrick  County  in  general. 

* 

AIRY  management  problems  will  be  considered 
in  special  sessions  for  dairymen  attending  Agri¬ 
cultural  Week,  January  26  to  29,  in  Trenton,  and 
machinery  of  particular  interest  to  them  will  be  dis¬ 
played  at  the  State  Farm  Products  and  Equipment 
Show  held  throughout  the  week.  Of  special  interest 
will  be  the  meetings  Thursday,  January  28,  by  the 
New  Jersey  Alfalfa  Association  and  the  Ilolstein- 
Friesian  Co-operative  Association  of  New  Jersey. 
Prof.  A.  G.  Waller,  of  the  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  will  speak  on  "What  Makes  Dairying 
Profitable,”  at  a  meeting  of  both  organizations  in  the 
morning.  He  will  present  some  conclusions  drawn 
from  a  recent  farm  management  survey  of  New  Jer¬ 


sey’s  dairy  farms.  A  luncheon  and  afternoon  pro¬ 
gram  for  Holstein-Friesian  breeders  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  Jersey.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
luncheon  will  be  the  presence  of  Miss  T.  O-  P.  Valen¬ 
tine,  a  Holstein-Friesian  calf  raised  'in  Hunterdon 
County  by  Martin  J.  Sheridan,  of  Blossom  Hill 
Farms,  Lebanon,  and  will  be  awarded  to  one  of  the 
dairymen  attending  the  luncheon.  A  banquet  for 
New  Jersey  dairymen  will  be  held  Thursday  night, 
when  Dr.  R.  A.  Pearson,  president  of  the  University 
of  Maryland,  will  speak  on  “Major  Problems  Facing 
Eastern  Dairymen.” 

* 

THE  baby  chick  show  at  the  Connecticut  Poultry 
Association  annual  meeting  at  Waterbury,  Feb¬ 
ruary  3-5,  promises  to  be  of  unusual  interest.  En¬ 
tries  are  limited  to  New  England  exhibitors,  and  the 
leading  poultrymen  of  that  region  are  taking  an 
active  part.  There  is  no  entry  fee  for  exhibiting 
chicks,  and  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  in  all  classes. 
The  prizes  will  consist  of  handsome  ribbons  for  each 
variety  and  class,  silver  cups  in  classes  for  the 
highest  scoring  entry  and  a  grand  championship 
sweepstake  cup  for  the  highest  scoring  lot  in  the 
show.  Prof.  L.  M.  Hurd,  of  Cornell,  will  judge  the 
show,  and  lecture  during  the  convention  on  “What 
Is  a  Good  Chick?”  The  chicks  are  to  be  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting,  February  5,  in 
the  Rainbow  Room  of  Hotel  Waterbury. 

* 

THE  Dominion  of  Canada  now  has  water  power 
harnessed  for  electrical  energy,  generating  6,- 
666,000  horse-power.  During,  the  past  year  546,650 
horse-power  were  brought  into  operation.  Within 
the  next  two  or  three  years  another  1,400,000  horse¬ 
power  will  lie  added.  Over  $110,000,000  was  spent 
in  1931  on  electric  power  development  and  more 
than  $280,000,000  will  be  required  to  complete  pro¬ 
jects  now  actively  under  construction.  There  are 
still  available  many  millions  of  horse-power  of  elec¬ 
tric  energy  on  the  rivers  and  waterways  of  Canada 
to  be  harnessed.  Of  the  2,142,805  homes  in  Canada, 
1,436,777  or  72  per  cent  are  wired  for  electricity.  In 
these  homes  at  the  beginning  of  1930  thei'e  were  ap¬ 
proximately  84.000  electric  refrigerators,  210,000 
ranges,  1,260,000  irons,  800.000  radio  sets,  350,000 
vacuum  cleaners,  560,000  toasters,  84,000  water  heat¬ 
ers,  350,000  washing  machines,  and  70,000  fans. 
These  electric  appliances  alone  consumed  during 
1930  a  total  of  over  908,000,000  kilowatt-hours  of 
current. 

* 

School  achievement  of  pupils  in  rural  schools,  as 
measured  by  standardized  educational  tests,  is  less  sat¬ 
isfactory  than  that  of  city  school  pupils.  Rural  schools 
do  fairly  well  on  the  three  It's  but  compare  most  un¬ 
favorably  in  other  subjects.  The  general  status  of  the 
rural  elementary  school  pupil  is,  therefore,  a  clearly 
less  satisfactory  one  than  that  of  the  city  elementary 
school  pupil. 

HE  above  large  mouthful  of  words  from  a 
coterie  of  highbrow  educators  is  one  of  l  hose 
things  that  some  persons  keep  saying  over  and  over, 
until,  like  the  story  of  the  big-  fish  that  got  away, 
they  get  so  that  they  actually  believe  it.  There  are 
smart  pupils  in  both  city  and  rural  schools,  and 
blockheads  in  both,  and  it  is  through  studied  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  this  material  that  conclusions  like  the 
above  may  be  reached.  We  do  not  know  just  wliat 
the  “standardized  educational  tests”  referred  to  by 
these  experts  were.  It  is  easy  to  coach  pupils  so 
that  they  will  pass  “tests”  of  various  kinds,  but  the 
point  of  importance  is  whether  they  can  apply  what 
they  learn  to  life  and  its  work.  In  this  rural  schools 
have  always  specialized  because  they  are  close  to 
life  and  natural  conditions,  which  must  be  looked  at 
and  analyzed. 


Brevities 

No  frost  in  the  ground  yet  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 

Prof.  Duck  has  a  good  round-up  of  pork  in  the  East, 
page  106. 

The  Colorado  Station  finds  that  moderate  weathering 
may  cause  loss  of  50  to  80  per  cent  of  the  vitamin  con¬ 
tent  of  Alfalfa  hay. 

An  instructive  article  about  silage  corn  seed  on  our 
first  reading  page  this  week.  Full  maturity  of  .seed 
presents  a  strong  argument,  compared  with  a  degree 
only  slightly  immature. 

South  Dakota  has  a  “Hay  and  Feed  Exchange  List,” 
maintained  by  the  station  at  Brookings.  There  are  600 
names  now  on  the  list.  The  object  is  to  help  those  get 
together  who  want  hay  or  feed. 

A  man  at  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  braved  the  rigors  of 
the  sea  for  60  years,  passing  through  two  wars  and  the 
Boxer  rebellion,  where  he  was  forced  to  fight  off  Chinese 
pirates;  he  was  shipwrecked  off  Table  Bay,  South 
Africa,  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine  off  Ireland 
and  encountered  a  hurricane  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  when  his 
vessel  was  washed  bodily  from  its  moorings  and  lodged 
across  a  street  near  the  waterfront  by  a  tidal  wave.  He 
had  reached  the  age  of  90  years  when  he  fell  on  a  bit 
of  ice  in  his  own  backyard,  the  fall  proving  fatal. 
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Milk  at  Albany  Hearing 

DAIRYMEN  in  the  northern  counties  of  the  State 
and  others  supplying  local  markets  where  milk 
wn/»  °-ust,  like  Buffalo  and  Albany,  have  appealed 
in  large  number  to  Governor  Roosevelt  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  stop  the  price-cutting  in  the  local  markets 
and  to  increase  the  price  in  the  general  markets.  In 
response  to  these  appeals  the  Governor  requested  his 
agricultural  committee  to  hold  a  hearing  at  Albany 
on  January  19  to  hear  complaints.  Hon.  Henry 
Morgentliau,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  committee,  di¬ 
rected  the  hearing.  There  were  few  dairy  farmers 
present,  apparently  a  half  dozen  or  so.  There  were 
more  milk  dealers,  several  members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  newspaper  men  and  officials.  Many  who  wrote 
letters  did  not  respond  to  their  names  when  called. 
It  was  said  in  the  lobbies  that  farmers  explained 
at  home  that  they  would  gladly  go.  but  the  walking 
was  not  good,  and  they  simply  did  not  have  the 
money  to  pay  carfare.  Then  letters  of  complaint 
and  the  press  of  their  regions  told  the  story  and  they 
expected  the  State  to  act  on  the  facts  now  known 
to  everyone. 

Frank  R.  Little  came  to  represent  the  Ogdens¬ 
burg  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  reported  a  meeting 
of  3,500  farmers  at  Ogdensburg  the  previous  week, 
lie  said  dairy  farmers  were  unanimous  in  asking 
that  something  be  done  to  get  a  living  price  for 
milk ;  that  the  dairy  income  of  the  county  had  been 
reduced  from  eleven  million  to  eight  and  a  quarter 
million,  and  that  if  present  prices  continued  many 
farmers  would  be  forced  into  bankruptcy.  The 
Ogdensburg  meeting,  he  said,  favored  a  legislative 
investigation  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  way  to  increase 
the  returns  for  milk.  Walter  F.  Woolsou  came  from 
the  Massena  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  a  similar 
story. 

The  Buffalo  section  was  represented  because  of 
the  milk  war  on  there  between  the  dealers.  The  ob¬ 
ject  there,  and  in  Albany,  was  defined  as  a  purpose 
of  the  big  dealers  to  drive  out  the  small  ones  to 
create  a  monopoly  for  themselves.  James  Smith,  a 
dairyman  and  cattleman  fron^Erie  County,  said  he 
saw  milk  shipped  from  Morency,  Mich.,  to  a  dealer 
in  New  York  State.  He  made  an  appeal  for  some 
action  to  help  dairymen.  Mr.  O'Brien  of  Troy,  who 
has  a  large  dairy  in  Washington  County,  made  a 
strong  appeal  that  the  Governor  call  the  dealers  to 
Albany  and  request  them  to  pay  a  fair  price  for 
milk.  He  thought  they  would  do  it.  Farmers  at 
Buffalo,  one  speaker  said,  want  the  Governor  to  send 
an  impartial  committee  of  three  to  settle  the  dis¬ 
pute  there  and  determine  the  price  for  producer, 
dealer  and  consumer. 

Assemblyman  James  Wadsworth  of  Livingston 
County.  Senator  Stephen  J.  Wojtkowiak  made  brief 
sympathetic  appeals  to  do  something  effective  to 
help  dairymen. 

In  the  meantime  Assemblywoman  Rhoda  Fox 
Graves  of  St.  Lawrence  County  has  introduced  her 
concurrent  resolution  to  investigate  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness  from  producer  to  consumer.  It  has  strong 
backing  now  in  the  Legislature,  and  dairy  farmers 
everywhere  are  asking  for  it. 

It  was  plainly  evident  at  the  hearing  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  low  price  of  milk  is  not  understood  by 
producers  or  by  those  who  speak  for  them.  With  a 
slackening  of  production  there  will  be  some  inade¬ 
quate  increase  in  the  price,  but  before  the  industry 
can  be  developed  to  the  dignity  of  a  paying  business 
dairymen  must  seek  the  full  truth  and  be  prepared 
to  act  in  one  body  to  control  the  country  end  of  the 
business,  to  keep  the  surplus  out  of  the  market,  and 
to  determine  and  demand  a  price  for  the  dealers’  re¬ 
quirement  of  liquid  milk. 


Western  New  York  Banks 

IN  ADDITION  to  the  list  of  Western  New  York 
bank  failures  printed  last  week  up  to  December 
31,  1931,  the  Citizens  Bank  of  Albion  is  reported  as 
closed  on  January  11,  with  $4,000,000  of  deposits.  It 
is  a  heavy  holder  of  farm  mortgages.  The  hardship 
caused  by  these  bank  failures  is  more  far-reaching 
than  was  at  first  expected.  Stores  are  being  closed, 
chattel  mortgages  are  filed  in  large  numbers  to  sat¬ 
isfy  creditors,  and  bankruptcies  are  being  threat¬ 
ened.  If  the  senseless  immediate  liquidation  of 
these  banks  is  permitted  to  take  the  course  of  nor¬ 
mal  times,  Western  New  York  would  be  prostrate. 

The  wreckage  of  these  industries  and  farm  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  beautiful  and  productive  area  of  the 
State  must  not  be  permitted.  A  ruthless  sacrifice 
of  the  assets  of  these  banks  would  help  no  one, 
unless  it  be  a  few  speculators.  It  would  bring 
loss  everywhere  and  misery  to  many.  Farmers  and 
others  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  this  state  of 
affairs.  The  banks  are  creatures  of  the  Federal 


government  and  of  the  State.  The  losses  are  largely 
the  result  of  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  in  deflating  the  currency,  and  thus  reduc¬ 
ing  prices  not  only  of  farm  commodities  but  also  of 
securities  held  by  banks.  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  or  one  of  the  new  National  Financing  Cor¬ 
porations  do  not  furnish  relief  in  this  region,  then 
the  State  of  New  York  must  do  so.  The  State  is 
spending  millions  on  non-productive  propositions. 
This  territory  will  ask  no  subsidies  and  no  gra¬ 
tuities.  It  will  ask  only  that  credit  and  time  be 
granted  to  conserve  the  assets  of  these  banks,  and 
to  preserve  the  productive  powers  of  this  great  agri¬ 
cultural  section  of  the  State.  In  the  meantime  still 
the  tongue  and  penalizing  hand  of  the  tax-gatherers. 

Farm  Association  100  Years  Old 

THE  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  cele¬ 
brated  its  one-hundredth  anniversary  at  Albany 
last  week.  For  a  large  part,  the  exercises  took  the 
form  of  historical  records.  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  the 
head  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  had  an  in¬ 
teresting  paper  on  the  “Developments  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Organizations,”  including  the  State  society. 
Dr.  Cornelius  Betten,  acting  dean  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  at  Cornell  University,  reviewed  “The  Progress 
in  Agricultural  Education,”  and  H.  S.  Manley,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  re¬ 
viewed  the  “Beginnings  and  Growth  of  Our  Pure 
Food  Legislation.”  Dr.  C.  E.  Ladd,  director  of  the 
Extension  Work  at  the  State  College,  gave  a  review 
of  the  “Changes  in  Farm  Practices  During  the  Last 
Century,”  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Brigden,  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  read  an  interesting  and  exhaustive  paper  on  the 
“Changes  in  Farm  and  Country  Life  During  the 
Past  Century.”  Dr.  Eugene  Davenport,  dean  emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  gave  a 
scholarly  and  exhaustive  review  of  the  present  and 
future  of  agriculture  under  the  title  of  “Looking 
Into  the  Future.”  Many  of  us  who  heard  Dr. 
Davenport  under  the  auspices  of  the  same  society 
20  years  ago  were  enlightened  and  edified  by  the 
acute  observation  and  seasoned  farm  philosophy  of 
his  present  address. 

The  exercises  were  concluded  at  a  dinner  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  at  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel.  Hon.  Arthur 
Mastick  Hyde,  the  United'  States  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  made  a  pleasant  and  entertaining  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  dinner.  Naturally,  Mr.  Hyde  confined 
himself  largely  to  the  national  field.  He  stressed 
national  planning  of  land  utility,  and  pleased  his 
audience  with  the  declaration  that  he  was  opposed 
to  any  more  reclamation  projects  by  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  until  consumption  had  caught  up  with  the 
present  facilities  for  production.  He  stressed  the 
need  of  tariffs,  of  farm-owned  and  farm-controlled 
organizations,  farm  production  reduced  and  adjusted 
to  market  needs,  and  one  general  marketing  organi¬ 
zation  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board. 

Gov.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  made  the  concluding 
address,  reviewing  and  approving  many  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  policies  of  the  State.  He  dwelt  principally 
on  the  subject  of  highway  improvement,  including 
a  recommendation  to  build  substantially  G3G  miles 
of  country  roads  this  year  on  an  appropriation  of 
$3,500,000  to  be  taken  out  of  the  gasoline  tax  fund, 
each  county  to  have  approximately  10  miles  of  these 
roads;  to  be  built  by  the  State  Highway  experts; 
and  the  locations  to  be  directed  or  suggested  by  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  with  the  final  approval 
of  the  State  Highway  Department.  The  cost  of  the 
roads  would  average,  it  was  estimated,  $5,500  a 
mile,  and  to  consist  of  stone  and  gravel  construction. 

Both  Commissioner  Hyde  and  Governor  Roosevelt 
recommended  centralized  control  of  the  agricultural 
works  that  they  suggested.  Forgetful  that  urban 
industry  in  all  of  its  branches  is  demoralized  and 
prostrated,  Mr.  Hyde  offered  the  centralized  policy 
of  urban  industry  for  emulation  by  farm  industry. 
Governor  Roosevelt  seems  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
any  practical  work  in  the  country  districts  of  the 
State  and  in  agriculture  had  ever  been  made'  or  sug¬ 
gested  prior  to  three  years  ago.  Forgetful  that  the 
macadam  type  of  road  built  20  years  ago  or  longer 
in  the  State  under  local  management  at  a  cost  of 
substantially  $2,000  a  mile  has  outworn  the  State 
roads  built  in  the  same  period  at  $20,000  a  mile,  the 
Governor  proposes  to  send  the  State  department  in¬ 
to  country  districts  for  the  construction  of  farm-to- 
market  roads  as  if  the  local  efficiency  and  economy 
had  not  already  outdone  the  State.  It  is  true  th  t 
there  has  been  political  abuse  in  the  layout  and 
construction  of  country  roads  in  some  sections  but 
generally  speaking,  the  macadam  and  gravel  roads 
built  under  township  control  with  local  material  and 
local  labor  has  given  much  more  for  the  money 
than  the  centralized  State  construction. 
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On  Jefferson’s  birthdays,  our  political  orators  are 
fond  of  reiterating  the  democratic  principles  of  local 
control  of  local  affairs —  of  local  self-government, 
as  it  were — but  in  the  administration  of  public  af¬ 
fairs,  they  go  back  to  a  preference  for  centralized 
power. 

We  welcome  the  start  of  the  systematic  building 
of  country  roads  in  the  State  and  of  a  system  of 
national  markets,  but  experience  and  reason  have 
clearly  demonstrated  that  these  projects  can  be 
more  economically,  more  efficiently  and  more  per¬ 
manently  projected  by  the  control  and  direction  and 
execution  of  local  labor  and  management  than  by 
centralized  systems  of  construction,  either  from  Al¬ 
bany  or  Washington. 

Dr.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  erect,  gracious,  dignified 
and  distinctive,  presided  as  toastmaster.  The  pass¬ 
age  of  years  leaves  him  strong  and  vigorous  in  body 
and  mind.  One  need  not  mention  the  respect  and  af¬ 
fection  of  the  people  of  New  York  State  for  him.  The 
love  of  the  people  for  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  is  felt 
in  the  atmosphere  of  his  environment  . 


The  Drought  Feed  Loans 

"TM-IE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
X  that  Federal  loans  were  made  in  drought  areas 
to  22,946  farmers  of  10  Northwestern  States  to  help 
carry  livestock  through  the  Winter.  Time  for  filing 
application  for  loans  ended  December  1,  so  that  the 
amount  of  loans  is  now  definite  and  final.  Loans 
were  limited  to  $500.  The  actual  average  was  $209. 
The  following  figures  show  where  loans  were  made 
and  the  amounts : 

Number  of  Loans  Amount 

MinnesouV 

.  5,282  1,01V406.X5 

& .  °5g  16m§2-«! 

North  Dakota  . ".W:"  9,549  2,024:025.10 

Dak°ta  .  5,111  1,186,915.00 

pUton-:::::::::::::;:;:;  ^  2f?:i§;§s 

Wyoming  . 175  32;26S.OO 

Totals  .  22,946  $4,803,624.25 


Columbia  County,  New  York,  Notes 

were  delivering  vegetables  to  customers 
loi  their  Winter  supply  have  their  orders  filled  in  this 
section.  The  demand  was  greater  than  the  supply  in 
many  instances  ;  lOOdb.  bag  of  onions  was  $1.90;  po¬ 
tatoes,  6oc  per  bu. ;  cabbage,  50  lbs.  for  $1;  carrots  75c 
per  bu. ;  yellow  turnips,  75c  per  bu. ;  white  round  tur¬ 
nips,  Soc  per  bu.;  rutabagas,  large,  90c  per  bu. ;  very 
large  bunches  of  celery,  10c  per  bunch  or  3  for  25c* 
rom  ;,(,c  to  $1  Per  bu.,  depending  on  kind  and 
q  1  ty‘  E.  A.  H. 


What  Farmers  Say 


.  [fWe  0r  mnJ  not  a”ree  w!tl>  what  is  said  under  this  head 
hoievea  farm  paper  should  Rive  farmers  an  opportunity 
t0i-te11,  ea<’  1  ot,ler  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  W he n  necessary  t lie  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

More  Money  for  Milk 

Our  dairy  troubles  are  the  result  of  our  childish  sys- 
tem.  No  other  industry  with  the  vast  investment  'in¬ 
volved  in  dairy  production  could  or  would  continue  as 

lunli'01'6!  °rra  number  of  years.  The  distributors 
fl,rCfHe  '  n  hei'ding  us  into  adjoining  pastures,  know- 
full  well  we  would  keep  a  quarrel  with  our  neigh- 
bors  across  the  fence,  while  they,  the  distributors,  were 
e  t  to  go  gaily  on  their  way,  shearing  their  respective 
flocks  not  only  once  a  year  but  once  every  month 
No  one  offers  a  definite  remedy.  This  is  mine- 
Organize  as  we  did  in  1916.  Determine  a  living 
price  ot  milk  tro'n  October  1  to  April  1,  and  again  from 
Aprd  1  to  October  1,  making  an  intelligent  production 
possible. 

Sell  the  dealers  only  their  requirements  at  a  fail- 
price  tor  it.  It  we  produce  more  than  the  need,  let  each 
one  ot  us  keep  his  surplus  at  home,  until  the  dealers 
want  more.  Or  the  surplus  may  be  delivered  to  a  plant 
equipped  to  make  it  up  into  by-products.  Figure  it  up 
and  see  how  .you  would  come  out  with  a  20  per  cent 
surplus.  Five  cans  at  3c  return  $6.  but  four  cans  at 
6c  return  $9.60  or  even  at  5c  a  quart,  $8,  and  the  can 
ot  surplus  is  always  worth  something  at  home  for  by¬ 
products. 

This  plan  will  preclude  price  wars  because  all  dealers 
would  pay  the  same  price,  thus  making  it  necessary  to 
wage  price  wars  with  their  own  money.  You  would 
not  hear  so  much  of  surplus.  That  word  always  has 
meant  a  reduction  to  the  dairymen.  Then  it  will  be 
squarely  up.  to  city  authorities  to  see  that  no  profiteer¬ 
ing  is  practiced  on  the  consumer.  c  a 

New  York. 


Wants  a  Dollar  of  Stable  Value 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  It.  N.-Y.  and  read  it 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It.  is  truly  a  farm 
paper  for  the  farm,  the  producer  and  his  home.  I  am 
truly  glad  that  your  editorial  page  is  showing  us  how 
organized  wealth  has  formed  against  the  common  peo- 
pie.  I  he  money  power  has  surely  put -it  over  us.  What 
we  need  is  enough  money  in  circulation  to  maintain  a 
normal  price  level.  Every  financial  law  has  come 
from  the  bankers  and  by  the  bankers,  and  in  the  in- 
terest  of  the  big  bankers.  They  have  inflated  monev 
to  .  the  highest  notch,  then  deflated  it.  to  the  lowest 
point.  thousands  of  the  best  people  lost  the  savings 
of  a  lifetime.  Their  system  of  deflation  ruined  small 
bankers  in  the  country  by  the  same  well-planned  de¬ 
flation  just  as  they  did  farmers.  A  dollar  of  changing 
value  serves  no  one  but  the  big  bankers  speculating  in 
money.  If  continued  it  will  break  every  man  except 
the  big  speculating  bankers.  A  dollar  of  stable  value 
is  a  square  deal  for  all.  Go  on  in  your  good  work.  It 
is  the  cause  of  the  common  man.  j.  e.  c. 

Iowa. 
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about  60  lbs.  and  are  gaining  about  1% 
lbs.  a  day,  which  is  a  good  gain  for  a 
pig  of  that  weight. 

Gains  on  Sheaf  and  Whole  Oats 

I  have  two  pens  of  shotes  on  oats  at 
Syracuse  University  farm;  one  pen  con¬ 
sists  of  seven  purebred  Hampshire  shotes, 


What  New  York  State  Pork 
Producers  are  Doing 

BY  Ii.  W.  DUCK. 

IIog  Cholera  Prevention 

Due  to  the  fact  that  New  York  has  on 
its  farms  an  average  annual  hog  census 
of  about  300,000  head,  as  contrasted  to 
several  million  head  on  tiie  Corn-Belt 
farms,  we  do  not  have  any  widespread 
outbreaks  of  hog  cholera.  However,  for 
the  hog  breeder  who  intends  to  stay  in 
the  business,  particularly  if  he  is  han¬ 
dling  purebreds,  representing  considerable 
potential  value  it  is  much  safer  to  im¬ 
munize  the  herd  with  the  double  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  Veterinary  Department  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  has  one  of  the  best  equipped  and 
most  competently  conducted  plants  in  the 
United  States  for  the  production  of  anti¬ 
bog  cholera  serum  and  hog  cholera  virus. 
The  virus  is  obtained  by  injecting  sus¬ 
ceptible  pigs  with  sufficient  doses  of  hog 
cholera  virus  to  produce  the  disease,  and 
then  collecting  their  blood  after  they  have 
a  well-developed  case  of  hog  cholera.  The 
anti-hog  cholera  serum  is  obtained  by 
bleeding  a  hyperimmune  hog  from  the 
tail.  Chester  Whites  are  used  at  Ithaca 
for  hyperimmune  hogs.  They  are  careful¬ 
ly  selected  and  are  uniformly  strong  and 
healthy.  This  breed  is  used  because  their 
ear  veins  are  more  easily  seen,  as.  it  is 
through  this  medium  that  the  hog  is  hy- 
perimmunized.  The  hogs  which  are.  to 
be  made  into  hyperimmunes  are  individu¬ 
als  which  are  immune  due  to.  the  double 
treatment.  Their  immunity  is  later  in¬ 
creased  to  hyperimmunity  by  injecting 
into  an  ear  vein  five  mils  of  virus  blood 
for  each  pound  the  hog  weighs.  When 
properly  prepared  and  handled,  their 
blood  later  acquires  sufficient  immuniza¬ 
tion  properties  to  protect  untreated  hogs, 
and  will,  when  injected  into  such  hogs, 
convey  a  temporary  or  permanent  im¬ 
munity,  depending  on  whether  it  is  used 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  hog-cholera  , 
virus.  A  competent  'graduate  veterin¬ 
arian  should  always  be  employed  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  treatment. 

Most  experiment  stations  now  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  shotes  be  given  the  double 
treatment  about  three  weeks  before  wean¬ 
ing.  At  this  age  they  will  require  a  less 
expensive  dosage,  they  are  much  easier  to 
handle,  and  the  conveyed  immunity  is  per¬ 
manent.  The  shotes  at  Syracuse  T  niver- 
sity  wore-  so  vaccinated  the  past  i  all.  I 
have  never  seen  pigs  react  less,  or  get 
along  better,  in  subsequent  gains. 

Seasonal  IIog  Ailments 

January  and  February  are  the  months 
•when  hogs  frequently  go  off  feed,  huddle 
in  the  corners,  stand  there  and  shiver.  To 
prevent  these  seasonal  troubles,  make  sure 
the  hogs,  particularly  the  shotes.  are  free 
from  worms.  If  they  are  infested  treat 
them  with  some  standard  worm  medicine. 
One  of  the  best  and  most  easily  admin¬ 
istered  is  santonin.  This  is  generally 
used  in  conjunction  with  calomel,  in  the 
ratio  of  five  grains  of  santonin  to  three 
grains  of  calomel.  It  may  be  obtained  at 
any  drug  store  or  already  prepared  in 
capsule  form  in  proper  dosage  from  the 
Santonine  Company  of  America,  15o  "\  ar- 
iek  St..  New  York  City.  I  used  tins 
treatment  in  the  Fall  on  a  large  number 
of  shotes  and  obtained  excellent  results. 
Starve  the  pigs  24  hours  before  admin¬ 
istering  the  capsules.  I  se  a  small  straight 
speculum,  and  a  hog-balling  gun.  These 
may  be  obtained  at  small  cost  from  any 
good  veterinary  instrument  house.  Your 
local  druggist  can  usually  order  these  or 
put  you  in  touch  with  the  nearest  place  to 
obtain  them.  They  can  be  made  at  home 
if  necessary.  A  half-inch  plank  about 
six  or  eight  inches  wide  with  a  hole  cut 
in  the  middle  sufficiently  large  to  permit 
the  balling  gun  to  properly  work  can  be 
used  for  a  speculum.  Some  strong  bent 
wire  that  will  clasp  the  capsule  and 
place  it  on  the  back  of  the  tongue  will 
also  suffice.  However,  I  have  found  the 
manufactured  instruments  cheaper  and 
more  efficient  in  the  long  run. 

In  addition  to  making  sure  the  hogs 
are  free  from  worms,  examine  them  for 
hog  lice.  If  they  are  infested  take  your 
old  crank-case  drainings  or  obtain  some 
from  your  local  garage  man,  put  about  a 
quart  of  kerosene  with  each  gallon  of  the 
drainings  and  either  spray  or  apply  by 
hand  with  a  brush  to  all  parts  of  the  hog. 
Repeat  at  10-day  intervals  for  three  ap¬ 
plications.  Vaccinate,  worm  and  de-louse 
all  new  hogs  brought  on  the  place. 

Keep  bright,  clean  Alfalfa  hay  and  the 
following  mineral  mixture  before  all  your 
hogs  at  all  times  :  Ground  limestone,  one 
part ;  steamed  bonemeal,  one  part ;  and 
salt,  one  part  by  weight.  To  all  grain 
mixtures  that  are  being  fed  to  your  hogs 
add  5  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  meal  to  each  300  lbs. 
of  grain  fed,  thoroughly  mix  this  through 
the  concentrates.  Keep  a  nitrogenous  con¬ 
centrate  mixture  before  them  in  a  self- 
feeder.  A  good  one  to  use  is  tankage  300 
lbs.,  linseed  oilmeal  200  lbs..  Alfalfa  meal 
300  lbs.  Keep  the  pens  clean  and  dry. 
Then  watch  your  hogs  improve  in  appear¬ 
ance,  thrift  and  gains.  Self-feeders  are 
more  efficient  and  save  labor  with  hogs. 

Roy  T.  ITollier,  Skaneateles.  N.  Y.,  has 
a  bunch  of  Chester  White  shotes  on  a 
self-feeder  getting  ground  barley  and  oats 
and  handled  as  outlined  for  protein  mix¬ 
ture,  minerals  and  Alfalfa.  They  weigh 
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daily.  They  received  the  protein  supple¬ 
mental  mixture,  the  mineral  mixture  and 
Alfalfa  at  all  times. 

Weaning  Pigs 

I  went  over  to  the  F.  M.  Pattington  & 
►Son  Duroc-Jersey  Farm,  Merrifield,  N. 
Y.,  the  other  day,  and  the  first  thing  we 
knew  we  had  swapped  boars.  I  traded 
our  four-year-old  Duroc  boar  Uneeda 
Sensation  N  19577,  Grand  Champion  at 
the  1930  New  York  State  Fair,  for  a 
good  breeding  two-year-old  boar,  Count 
Maplehurst,  N  57069.  We  were  against 
the  proposition  that  all  purebred  breeders 
must  _  meet,  of  making  a  trade,  sale  or 
breeding  back  their  herd  boar  to  his  own 
daughters.  In  general  in-breeding  is  not 
a  good  practice ;  experimentally  over  a 
long  period,  with  sufficient  individuals  it 
can  be  successfully  accomplished,  but 
most  hog  breeders  will  have  better  hog 
herds  if  they  do  not  breed  too  close. 

The  Pattingtons  have  been  in  the  pure¬ 
bred  Duroc  business  for  four  generations, 
right  on  the  same  farm.  They  have  a 
great  bunch  of  thrifty  hogs,  and  have 
been  successfully  hogging-down  corn  this 
past  Fall.  They  are  feeding  Alfalfa,  car¬ 
rots,  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  some  molas¬ 
ses.  The  carrots  and  Alalfa  are  used 
with  the  mature  sows  all  they  will  clean 
up.  Corn  and  oats  are  fed  about  equal 
parts,  some  wheat  has  been  fed,  mixed 
with  oats  and  corn.  Where  a  high  finish 
with  rapid  gain  is  wanted  a  little  molas¬ 
ses  is  added  to  stimulate  the  appetite. 

From  the  time  a  pig  is  weaned  until  it 
weighs,  about  75  lbs.,  and  is  on  full  feed, 
is  a  critical  time  in  its  life.  We  had  quite 
a  talk  about  handling  pigs  of  this  weight 
and  age.  We  agreed  that  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  so  many  shotes  drag 
along,  fail  to  make  normal  gains,  and  de¬ 
velop  normal  thrift  is  because  in  many 
cases  they  are  weaned  on  shorts  and 
skim-milk  alone.  Now  both  these  feeds 
are  line  as  far  as  they  go,  but  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  we  expect  too  much  from  them. 
Wheat  middlings  (shorts)  is  deficient  in 
both  minerals  and  vitamins,  particularly 
vitamin  A,  the  growth  vitamin,  and  vita¬ 
min  D,  the  lack  of  which  causes  rickets, 
so  common  in  the  Winter  with  the  young 
shotes,  while  shorts  is  also  deficient  in 
calcium.  True  the  skim-milk  will  help 
supply  these  deficiencies.  However,  in 
the  Winter  just  when  they  are  most  need¬ 
ed  is  when  milk  is  lower  in  vitamin  con¬ 
tent.  As  Prof.  Morrison  recently  stated 
in  his  recent  radio  talk  there  is  really 
nothing  complicated  in  present  feeding 
methods.  To  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
these  young  shotes,  just  keep  the  mineral 
mixture  previously  mentioned  before 
them,  to  which  it  would  be  advisable  to 
add  *4  lb.  of  iron-sulphate  to  each  100 
lbs.  of  the  mineral  mixture  for  Winter 
feeding.  Then  mix  10  lbs.  of  the  protein 
mixture,  with  each  100  lbs.  of  shorts  fed, 
and  also  add  5  lbs.  of  ground  Alfalfa 
meal.  Then  mix  this  with  the  skim-milk 
and  watch  the  change. 

Even  on  forage  the  Spring  pigs  should 
have  access  to  the  minerals  and  receive 
a  protein  supplement.  Mr.  Pattington 
said  he  had  seen  well-developed  cases  of 
rickets  (weak  and  down  behind)  develop 
in  Fall  pigs  on  pasture.  Such  cases  are 
probably  due  to  a  calcium  deficit.  Sup¬ 
plying  free  access  to  the  mineral  mixture 
given  would  overcome  this.  Even  if  they 
are  on  Alfalfa  pasture,  I  have  found  it 
advisable  to  add  5  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  meal  to 
each  30(1  lbs.  of  shorts  fed,  because  the 
little  fellows  do  not  eat  sufficient  forage 
to  meet  their  requirements. 


This  is  a  practice  that  is  bound  to  in¬ 
crease  in  popularity  in  the  East.  With 
out  early  maturing  varieties  of  corn  the 
pigs  can  be  turned  in  by  the  middle  of 
September.  Use  relatively  small  areas, 
temporarily  fenced  off.  Make  them  clean 
up  one  section  before  they  are  turned  on 
another.  At  Syracuse  University  last 
Fall  we  carried  six  brood  sows  with  jit¬ 
ters  and  finished  off  IS  old  sows  on  an 
acre  and  one-half  of  standing  corn.  They 
received  Alfalfa  hay  in  racks  as  a  supple¬ 
ment,  and  had  access  to  a  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  at  all  times.  After  the  old  sows  were 
sold  off.  this  area  carried  the  sows  and 
their  pigs  until  December  23.  True  this 
Winter  has  been  unusually  open  with 
very  little  snow  but,  even  in  the  early 
Winter  with  light  snow,  the  hogs  will  find 
the  corn.  Run  them  fairly  thick  about  35 
to  20  shotes,  or  8  to  12  brood  sows  to  the 
acre  until  it  is  cleaned  off  and  they  will 
get  it  almost  to  the  last  grain.  Have  a 
clean,  dry  place  for  them  to  come  into  for 
sleeping  quarters.  If  the  water,  minerals 
and  protein  supplement  are  kept  in  the 
inside  quarters  they  will  come  into  them 
readily  and  not  stay  out  in  the  field  when 
they  get  wet  and  chilled. 

It  is  good  practice  to  remove  the  shotes 
out  of  the  standing  corn  about  Ihree 
weeks  before  they  are  to  be  marketed.  Put 
them  on  a  self-feeder  for  final  finishing, 
this  will  harden  them  up  and  these  last 
gains  will  be  both  economical  and  effi¬ 
cient.  If  a  little  corn  is  left  in  the  field 
it  will  be  good  feed  for  the  gilts  and  brood 
sows  to  work  on  during  occasional  open 
weather  and  warm  days,  thus  providing 
much  needed  exercise,  as  well  as  some 
cheap  feed.  Many  hog  producers,  who 
make  a  practice  of  hogging-down  corn, 
prefer  to  supplement  the  corn  with  a 
commercial  protein  supplement.  These 
have  some  advantage  in  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  have  all  necessary  minerals  mixed 
with  the  supplement  thus  forcing  the  hogs 
to  eat  sufficient  minerals.  Sometimes  the 
hogs  will  not  eat  sufficient  minerals  from 
a  self-feeder  to  meet  their  requirements, 
this  seems  particularly  true  when  they 
are  on  standing  corn. 


the  other  pen  of  comparable  age  and 
sired  by  the  same  boar  are  grades,  out  of 
a  good  grade  Hampshire  sow.  So  far 
during  the  first  35  days  the  purebreds 
have  gained  approximately  a  fourth  more 
than  the  grades  on  the  same  feed.  I  put 
another  group  of  seven  grade  Hampsliires 
on  sheaf  oats,  they  made  an  average  daily 
•gain  of  .57  lbs.,  for  three  weeks.  I  then 
changed  them  to  hand-fed  whole  oats,  all 
they  would  clean  up,  on  this  they  made 
an  average  daily  gain  of  .70  lbs.  They 
were  then  changed  to  a  self-feeder  with 
whole  oats  and  for  the  past  two  weeks 
have  averaged  better  than  1  lb.  per  head 


Purebred  Hampshire  Sows,  Owned  by  George  Dawson,  Oneida,  N.  Y.  They  are  win¬ 
tered  on  Alfalfa  hay  and  a  small  amount  of  grain.  Mr.  Dawson  is  converting  his 
finished  corn-fed  shotes  into  salable  pork  sausage. 


Hogging-doicn  Corn  at  Syracuse  University  Farm,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  This  system  is 
efficient  and  economical.  Relatively  small  areas  used,  temporarily  fenced  off. 


Chester  Whites  are  used  by  the  Veterinary  Department  at  Jthaca,  A.  I  .,  for  hyper¬ 
immune  hogs  in  producing  anti-hog  cholera  serums.  'They  are  carefully  selected  and 

are  uniformly  strong  and  healthy. 


A  Few  of  the  Good  Purebred  Duroc-Jersey  Brood  Sows  on  the  F.  M.  Pattington  & 
Son  Farm,  Merrifield,  N.  Y.  The  soics  are  kept  out  doors  most  of  the  year.  Movable 

A-type  colony  houses  are  used. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
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Homemade  Sausage 

George  Dawson,  who  lives  on  Route 
No.  2,  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  has  some  of  the 
best  purebred  Plampshire  hogs  I  have 
seen  in  the  East.  He  also  has  quite  a 
large  herd  of  grade  sows.  Mr.  Dawson 
)s  converting  his  corn-finished  shotes  into 
finished  pork  products  right  on  the  farm. 
Only  the  hams,  loins  and  shoulders  go 
info  the  sausage.  The  shotes  are  fat¬ 
tened,  using  self-feeders,  on  <orn.  They 
have  access  to  good  quality  Alfalfa  hay, 
and  the  protein,  and  mineral  mixtures  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned.  Sausage  is  his  spe¬ 
cialty.  The  day  I  visited  his  farm  he  had 
just  finished  making  a  big  batch,  so  of 
course  I  had  some  for  dinner.  Corn-fin¬ 
ished  pork  just  naturally  has  a  flavor 
(hat  no  other  grain  can  impart,  and  this 
sausage  made  only  from  the  choice  cuts  is 
a  product  I  have  pever  seen  equaled. 

The  brood  SoVvs  are  kept  on  Alfalfa  hay 
and  small  amounts  of  grain,  with  access 
to  a  mineral  mixture.  If  anything  they 
were  a  little  t'oo  fat.  When  we  like 
the  animals  we  work  with,  it  is  hard  to 
keep  from  being  too  liberal  with  the  feed 
for  the  breeding  herd. 


Beet  Pulp  Wet  or  Dry 

The  Government  farm  at  Beltsville, 
Md.,  in  using  this  substance'  for  dairy 
cows  found  that  dry  beet  pulp  gave  as 
good  results  as  the  soaked  beet  pulp.  In 
the  experiment  the  cows  were  watered 
twice  a  day.  The  beet  pulp  when  fed 
either  wet  or  dry  was  mixed  with  the 
grain  ration.  -The  ration  containing  the 
dry  beet  pulp  was  fully  as  palatable  as 
that  containing  the  wet  pulp.  The  cows 
when  fed  the  dry  pulp  ate  as  -much  hay 
and  gave  as*  much  milk  as  when  fed  the 
wet  pulp.  The  gains  in  weight  were  a 
little  greater  when  the  cows  received  the 
wet  pulp  than  when  they  were  fed  dry 
pulp. 


A  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  Jersey  Herd 

Producing  an  average  of  451.0S  pounds 
of  ’butterfat,  S,544  pounds  of  milk  in  a 
year,  the  cows  in  the  purebred  Jersey 
herd  owned  by  A.  H.  Scribner,  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.  Y.,  have  recently  completed  a  year  of 
official  testing  through  the  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Registry  of  The  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club.  During  the  year  of 
test  Mr.  Scribner's  herd  averaged  seven 
cows  in  milk.  The  yield  of  these  cows  is 
equivalent  to  563  pounds*  of  butter  and 
3,974  quarts  of  milk  per  cow  for  the 
year. 


Livestock  Show  During 
Farmers’  Week 

On  February  IS,  during  Farmers’ 
Week  at  Cornell  University  this  year,  the 
Round-up  Club,  composed  of  faculty 
members  and  students  interested  in  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry,  will  have  a  livestock  show 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers  and  animal 
husbandry  students.  There  will  be  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  breeds  of  dairy 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine  and  beef  cat¬ 
tle,  after  five  weeks  of  fitting.  Morton 
Adams  is  president  of  this  Round-up 
Club. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  26-29. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  27-29. — New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Eastern  Meeting,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  1*. 

Feb.  2-5. — New  York  State  Grange, 
annual  convention,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  17. — Joint  Cornell  Indian  boards, 
Indian  program,  Bailey  Hall,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  22.-Marc-h  5. — Ice  Cream  Making, 
two  weeks’  course,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Sept.  12-14. — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  twenty-third  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington.  D.  C.  Secretary.  Wil¬ 
lard  G.  Bixby,  32  Grand  Ave.,  Baldwin, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  1S-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington. — Unseasonable  warm  weather  has 
continued  egg  production  at  a  high  level,  with 
the  result  that  supplies  at  the  auction  during 
the  past  week  were  heavier  than  anticipated. 
At  the  auction  on  Tuesday  demand  was  some¬ 
what  better  and  the  relatively  heavy  receipts 
moved  well  at  firm  figures.  During  the  week  a 
total  of  S03  cases  were  sold,  which  was  slightly 
less  than  the  week  previous.  The  bulk  of  the 
receipts  are  now  made  up  of  the  large-size  eggs, 
as  the  season  has  advanced  far  enough  to  per- 
mit  the  eggs  of  young  birds  to  size  large 
enough  to  be  sold  as  grade  A  mediums  or  fancy 
mediums.  At  last  Friday’s  auction.  N.  J.  fancy 
hennery  whites  sold  at  22  to  26c,  while  the  later 
auction  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  was  stronger 
and  prices  ranged  from  25  to  30c.  Fancy  me¬ 
diums  showed  the  same  strength,  with  early 
sales  going  at  20%  to  22%c,  and  later  sales  at 
21  to  25c.  Grade  A  fancy  sold  very  well  at  the 
close,  with  prices  ranging  at  23  to  £5%c,  com¬ 
pared  with  22  to  26%c  at  Friday’s  auction. 
Grade  A  mediums  were  steady,  with  some  of 
the  buyers  turning  to  these  in  preference  to  the 
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higher  priced  fancy  stock.  At  Tuesday’s  auc¬ 
tion  the  quotations  ranged  from  21%  to  23c, 
while  on  the  previous  auction  they  ranged  from 
20  to  22%e.  A  few  producers  graded  eggs  were 
on  the  market  but  these  moved  slowly  at  18% 
to  22c  for  the  fancy  large  extras.  Pullets  in 
very  light  receipt  sold  slowly  at  18  to  21c  at 
each  auction. 

Vineland. — Receipts  at  this  auction  continued 
to  average  about  the  same  at  each  auction  of 
last  week,  as  they  have  done  for  the  past  few 
weeks.  A  total  of  555  cases  were  sold.  The 
market  was  a  little  sluggish,  as  heavy,  receipts 
at  terminal  markets  had  a  weakening  influence 
on  the  egg  situation  throughout  the  country. 
New  Jersey  fancy  hennery  whites  sold  at  24% 
to  25%c  on  Thursday’s  auction,  but  the  market 
closed  higher  at  the  later  auction,  when  best 
marks  sold  at  27e.  Fancy  mediums  were  in 
fair  demand,  selling  at  about  the  same  range 
at  each  auction,  which  was  from  20  to  22%c. 
Grade  A  marks  were  rather  slow  selling  at 
24%  to  27c  at  the  early  auction,  but  the  market 
was  weaker  at  the  later  auction,  when  most 
sales  were  made  at  22%  to  25c.  Grade  A  me¬ 
diums  were  steady,  but  dull.  Receipts  were  not 
heavy,  but  demand  was  slow.  Sales  ranged  from 
18  to  22%c  a  dozen.  Pullets  in  relatively  light 
supply  were  steady,  closing  at  a  slightly  higher 
figure  than  earlier.  Most  sales  ranged  from 
18%  to  20%c.  Producer  graded  stock  was  slow 
and  the  large  sizes  sold  at  20%  to  23%c,  while 
the  mediums  brought  19  to  23c.  J.  M.  F. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Unusually  mild  weather  has  weakened  the 
prices  of  both  butter  and  eggs.  Most  vege¬ 
tables  are  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  weak; 
creamery,  prints,  28  to  29c;  tubs,  26  to  27c; 
firsts.  22  to  25c:  undergrades.  20  to  21c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  16c;  longhorn.  16  to  17c; 
brick  Swiss,  22c:  limburger,  25e.  Eggs,  weak: 
nearby  fancy,  27  to  28c;  grade  A,  16  to  25c; 
grade  B.  20  to  21c:  grade  C.  17  to  18c;  nearby 
at  market,  15  to  23c;  western,  17  to  20c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  19 
to  25c:  fryers.  18  to  24c:  ducks,  22  to  25c:  tur¬ 
keys.  28  to  32c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls, 
IS  to  25c;  springers,  17  to  21c;  old  roosters, 
12c;  broilers.  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak:  Baldwin, 
bn..  40  to  65c:  Rome  Beauty,  60  to  65c;  Wolf 
River,  50  to  75c:  Wealthy.  75  to  90c;  King, 
Sue  to  $1;  Snow.  50c  to  .$1.25;  Greenings,  75c  to 
$1 ;  McIntosh,  $1  to  $1.50;  Delicious,  50c  to 
$1.50;  Northern  Spy,  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Potatoes, 
steady:  home-grown,  bn.,  35  to  40c;  Maine,  2-bu. 
bag,  $1.40;  Idaho,  bakers.  50-lb.  bag,  $1.50; 
sweets.  N.  J.,  bn..  $1  to  $1.35. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea.  me¬ 
dium,  $2.75  to  $3:  marrow,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  red 
kidney,  $3.50  to  $4;  white  kidney.  $4.50  to  $5. 
Onions,  firm:  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.25; 
yellow,  50-lb.  bag.  $1.25  to  $2.50;  Spanish, 

crate.  $2.30  to  $2.60. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  grapes.  Cal.,  lug.  $2.75  to  $3; 
oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $3  to  $4;  Fla.,  $2.50  to 

$4.25;  pears,  Colo.,  box,  $3;  strawberries,  Fla., 
pint  15  to  17c;  tangerines,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.75 
to  $2.25. 

Vegetables.  —  Anise,  Tex.,  crate,  $2.25  to 
$3.25;  artichokes.  Cal.,  crate.  $4  to  $4.50:  as¬ 
paragus,  bskt..  $5  to  $7:  beans,  Fla.,  green  and 
wax,  bu.,  $2  to  $3;  beets,  bu.,  35  to  40c:  broc¬ 
coli,  Tex.,  crate,  $1.60  to  $3.25;  Brussels 

sprouts,  qt.,  12  to  20c;  cabbage,  bu.,  25  to  50c; 
carrots,  bu.,  65c  to  $1.25;  cauliflower.  Cal., 
crate,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  celery,  doz.,  40  to  65c; 
cucumbers,  Cuban,  crate,  $2  to  $3;  endive,  lb., 
22  to  25c;  escarole.  Tex.,  hamper.  $1.75  to 
$1.85;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $6.50  to  $8;  lettuce, 
10-lb.  box,  $1.25;  mushrooms,  1-lb.  carton.  20 
to  25c;  parsley,  Tex.,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.35;  peas, 
Mex.,  crate,  $5.25  to  $5.75:  peppers,  Fla.,  | 
hamper.  $2  to  $2.50;  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  28  to 
30c;  rhubarb,  5-lb.  crate,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  spin¬ 
ach.  bu.,  50  to  90c;  tomatoes.  Tex.,  10-lb.  crate, 
$1.25  to  $1.50:  turnips,  bu.,  40  to  75c. 

Honey. — Crate.  24  boxes,  $1.50  to  $3. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $13 
to  $13.50;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $13.50;  oat 
straw,  $7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$15;  standard  middlings,  $15;  red-dog.  $17;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein.  $20.35;  oil- 
meal.  34  per  cent,  $32.50:  hominy,  $17.80; 
gluten,  $18:  oatfeed.  $6.75;  Timothv  seed,  bu., 
$2.50:  Alfalfa,  $11.25;  Alsike,  $9.50;  clover 
mixed,  $11.25  to  $11.50.  C.  II.  B. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  Jan.  16,  1932.) 

Market.  —  Common  and  medium  grade  beef 
steers  ruled  in  this  week’s  run,  with  only  a 
sprinkling  quotable  above  $7,  compared  with 
week  ago,  weak  to  25c  lower,  bulk  selling  $6 
to  $6.75.  Bulls,  she  stock  and  cutters  sharing 
steer  weakness,  bulk  fat  heifers  $5.25  to  $6, 
medium  bulls  $4  to  $4.50.  butcher  cows  $3.25  to 
$4,  cutters  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Stocker  and  feeder 
receipts  light,  few  sales  on  country  account 
about  steady,  bulk  $4.50  to  $5.50.  Calves  steady 
to  weak,  top  vealers  $10. 

Hogs  steady.  Sheep  about,  steady,  good  and 
choice  lambs  $6.75  to  $7. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  January  16,  1932: 
Cattle,  46  cars;  13  Virginia,  7  St.  Paul,  5  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  5  Illinois,  4  St.  Louis,  4  Omaha,  3 
Chicago,  1  Tennessee,  1  Iowa,  1  Kentucky,  1 
Sioux  City,  1  Kansas;  containing  1,226  head, 
990  head  trucked  in;  total  cattle  2,216  head, 
931  calves,  4,296  hogs,  397  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8.25; 
medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6  to  $7.25;  common, 
900  to  1,100  lbs,,  $4.75  to  $6;  good,  1,100  to 
1.300  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8.25;  medium.  1.100  to 
1.300  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $7.25;  good,  1,300  to  1,500 
lbs.,  $7.25  to  $S.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.25  to 
$6.75;  good,  550  to  850  lbs..  $5.50  to  $6.25;  me¬ 
dium,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  common, 
550  to  850  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.75. 

Cows.- — Choice,  $4.25  to  $4.75:  good,  $3.50  to 
$4.25;  common  and  medium.  $2.50  to  $3.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $4.75  to  $6; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $3.25  to  $4.75; 
yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice.  $9  to  $10;  me¬ 
dium,  $8  to  $9:  cull  and  common,  $6.25  to  $8. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs..  $5.25  to  $6.50;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $5.25;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6.75;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $3.75  to 
$5.50. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt„  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50;  It.  wt„  good  and  choice,  180 
to  200  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75:  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75:  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice.  220  to  250  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75; 
livy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $5.25 
to  $'5.75;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to  350 
lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50;  pkg.  sows,  medium  and  good, 
275  to  500  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Trice  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $25;  shorts.  $25;  hominy,  $25;  mid¬ 
dlings.  $26.50:  linseed,  $41.50;  gluten.  $26; 
ground  oats.  $29.75:  Soy-bean  meal,  $30:  hog 
meal,  $32.50:  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $27.50; 
dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $27 ;  dairy  feed.  18  per 
cent,  $28.50;  dairy  feed,  20  per  cent.  $32;  dairy 
feed,  24  per  cent,  $33;  dairy  feed,  25  per  cent, 
$33.50:  dairy  feed.  32  per  cent,  $34.50;  horse 
feed,  85  per  cent,  $32;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $28.50; 
Alfalfa,  reground,  $30. 


BANK  BY  MAIL! 

Why? 

The  answer  will  be  found  in  our  booklet 

“ Banking  by  Mail ” 

Send  for  your  copy. 

THE  SCHENECTADY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

State  and  Clinton  Streets 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


SMICO  MEDICATED  TEAT  DILATOR 

A  proven  remedy  for  spider,  hard  milking  cows,  inflamed 
and  sore  feats.  Made  of  reed,  not  wire  — cannot  corrode  — 
bends  and  straightens  with  teat,  cannot  break,  heads  can’t 
pull  off.  Antiseptic  — sanitary— cools  fever,  soothes  irritated, 
raw  or  sore  membrane.  Inserts  easily,  can't  injure  teat. 

Absorbent  covering  positively  carries  healing  ointment 
to  walls  of  milk  channel. 

36  Dilators,  assorted  sizes  in  jar  in  medicated  ointment. 
Price  $1.00,  at  dealers  or  by  mail. 

Agents  Wanted  — Write  for  Proposition 

THE  HUMP 
PREVENTS 
FALUNC  OUT 

SMOOTH  AND 
ROUNDED 
CANNOT 
PUNCTURE  OR 
INJURE  TEAT 

TIP  INSERTS 

SMITH  MANUFACTURE|n'c  COMPANY 

UTICA.  N.Y.,  U.S.  A. 


HEAVES 


Money  Back 
IE  It  Fails 


1  A  horse  with  heaves  can’t  do 
1  its  full  share  of  work.  Get  i 
B  rid  of  the  heaves  and  you 

■  have  a  horse  worth  its  «<.'  ’ 

■  full  value  in  work  or  in  money.  Send  today  for 

I  _ FLEMING'S  No.  6  POWDERS 

■  ($1.00  per  package  postpaid).  Also  they’re  snre- 
■  fire  tome  for  rundown  horBes.  OUR  BIS  FREE  Veterinary 
^EAdviser  tells  about  new  treatments  for  many  diseases. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  D-622  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


sW;t,r  '  HIDES  and  SKINS 

Full  market  prices  paid  for  calf  skins  and  cow  hides. 

J.  O.  RYDER  PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y. 


• 

•  • 

AYRSHIRES 

•  • 

BUSINESS 

COWS 


are  cows  that  average 
10.000  pounds  of  4% 
milk,  year  after  year,  un¬ 
der  practical  farm  condi¬ 
tions,  milked  twice  daily, 
and  fed  a  reasonable  and 
efficient  ration. 

AYRSHIRES 

are  also  noted  for  being 
hardy  and  rugged,  good 
grazers,  with  ideal  udders 
and  very  useful  and  beau¬ 
tiful  type. 

Write  for  booklets  or 
help  in  locating  stock 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  St.  Brandon,  Vt. 


Ash  Grove  Ayrshires 


Special  Offering— Bull 
Calves  from  A  weeks  to  3 
Dios.  old.  World  record 
backing.  Prices  from  $25  up.  Write  for  particulars. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  -  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH VILL E  FLATS.  N.  V 


WANTED 

a  young  registered  Guernsey  cow  or  heifer,  coming  fresh 
April.  Must  have  passed  T.  B.  and  blood-tests;  be  ex¬ 
ceptionally  reasonable.  State  price  delivered  Red  Bank. 
EDWARD  LOESER  P.  O.  Box  181  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


HOLSTEINS 


THE  Canadian  market  offers  you  a  great  chance  now 
to  buy  early  freshening  purebred  Holstein  cows  at 
most  reasonable  prices.  They  are  heavy  producers,  and 
cany  Government  health  certificates.  You  will  like  the 
type  and  blood  lines.  For  particulars  write. 

Director  of  Extension, 

H0LSTEI N  -  FRI  ESI  AN  ASSOCIATION  OF  CANADA. 
Brantford,  Ont. 


SHEEP 


Purebred  Dorset  Rams  breeding  at  attractive 

prices.  H.  W.  CONANT  Southampton.  Mass. 


Miscellaneous 


C _ m. _ llyf  ■  1  40  females— 20  males.  Also  an 

eastern  IVlltlK  *1,800  equipment.  Price  for 
quick  sale— $2,800.  WALLACEiBUTTERFlELD.  Raymond, N.H. 


LIVE  MUSKRATS 

New  Jersey  blacks  and  browns  FOR  SALE.  Priced  low. 
S.  E.  HAVILAND  R.  D.  No.  4  Freehold,  N.  J. 


RABBITS 


Rohhilc  £  Cnnnliftc  Complete  descriptive  literature 

ndUUIIS  a  OUppilBS  «|kcrtF)Kr,Jr.,m'D,VallcjStre*in,N.T 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  T.I.  loss  LEXINGTON,  IKilSS. 

Good,  rugged,  first  quality  stock— Berkshire  and  0. 1.  C. 
Chester  and  Yorkshire,  a  few  Duroc  and  Berkshire 
crossed. 

6-8  weeks  old  .  $3.00  each 

8-10  weeks  old  .  3.25  each 
12  wks.  extras  4.50  each 

ship  any  number  of  these  good  pigs  C.  O.  15  on  ap¬ 
proval.  No  crating  charge.  Our  Guarantee:  “A  Souare 
Deal  At  All  Times.”  quare 

FREE  RANGE  PIGS 

There's  a  Difference 

Boars  all  ages  and  prices  from  S5-$35  each.  Chester 
Yorkshire  Cross,  Chester  Berkshire  Crossed,  Poland 
Chinas,  Boars,  4% -5-6  months  $10,  $12,  $15,  $18  These 
are  ready  for  immediate  service.  Get  the  sows  bred 
?n0li^lgi  $2-50"  $2.75  each;  8-10,  $3,  $3.25- 

10-12-14,  $3.25,  $3.50.  Handsome  Shoats.  Add  35  cents 
for  innoculation  on  A  t.  and  Conn.  pigs.  Do  you  know 
the  value  of  good  brood  sows  on  vour  farm?  Every 
Rural  home  should  have  some  good  pigs.  My  slogan 
Joyanty  to  every  customer  old  and  new.  Its  a  buvers 
market  right  now.  C.  DAVIS,  Box  II,  Concord,  Mass. 

Chester  White,  Duroc 
&  Poland  China  Pigs 

Let  us  select  your  pigs  from  any  of  the  above  breeds 
for  your  future  breeding  stock  or  feeders.  We  can 
ship  you  pigs,  any  sex,  for  breeders  or  feeders  from 
high-grade  stock  a.nd  good  litters  that  will  more  than 
please  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  some  of  this  well- 
bred  stock  at  a  low  price.  Crated  Free. 

8  to  10  week*  old.  $3  each  C.O.D.,  F.O.B.  Waltham. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS.  Telephone  Waltham  0888 
834  Boston  Post  Road  -  WESTON.  MASS. 

LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 


INC 


$8.00 

$8.50 


RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM. 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 
crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at 

8  to  10  weeks  old  at  -  . 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

Small  Pigs  For  Sale 

Extra  quality  small  pig3  now  available  at  a  very  low 
price.  Good  rugged  Chesters  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed;  also  Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  and 
Roland  China  crossed.  These  pigs  are  a  real  buy 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $2.75  each— C.O.D 
Crated  free,  shipped  F.O  B. 

Add  3oc  each  on  Conn,  and  Vt.  orders  for  inoculation 
POST  ROAD  FARM  Phone  Waltham  1049- J  Weston.  Mass. 

Weaned  pigs,  $3.00 

trated,  vaccinated,  crated.  Shoats  over  35 'lbs’,  $5  00  ea 
Ail  breeds.  State  2d  choice.  Stanley  Short,  Che.wold,  Dell 

Feeding  Pigs  lor  sale 

8-9  weeks  old,  $2.50  each 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

IIC1IAEL  LUX  Woburn,  Mass. 


Good  Pigs  and  Shoats 

♦  .•oPxxvl  _ _  „  ,1  ^  -  , 


DREG.  CUflllE  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Pattlmr- 
UROC  wfilllt  ton  A- Son,  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS-Sows,  Boars,  Pigs. 

KENNEL,  R.  3  iloney  Brook,  Pa. 


»HI0  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.  L.Pedigreed  Pigs  ««■ 
I  Easiest  feedersjquickest growers.  R  HILL, Seneca Ealls.K  »’ 


FERRETS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


FFRDPTQ  for  killing  rats, 
1  tnittlO  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $2.50. 
Females,  $2.50. 

Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $4.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  Now  London,  Ohio 


Yearling  females,  special 
ratters,  $5.00.  Young  Stock 

~  _  Males,  $2.75;  females  $3.50. 

One  pair,  $6.00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruction  book 
free.  Levi  Farnsworth  -  New  London,  O. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS  f?.™ales  $'U0:  ™aIes  $2  00:  pair  $4.00.  Year- 


C.  O.  D. 


-----  •  - - 7  ft.ou.  i  ear- 

ling  females  special  ratters  $4.00.  We  shin 
C.  E.  CROW,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


Good  hunters.  Either  color  Males 
$2.75.  Females  33.25.  Will  ship  C.O.  D. 

H.  Farnsworth,  New  London, O. 


Ferrets 

R 


It  RETS— Males,  $2.00;  females,  $2.25.  Will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  E.  h,  HARTMAN  Box  4  New  Loudon,  Ohio 


DOGS 


„  ,  WIRE  HAIRED  FOX  TERRIERS 

Male,  2  mos.  old,  $25:  female,  $15;  females,  6  mos.  old. 
$20;  male  2  yrs.  old,  $20.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  Madison,  N.  J. 

A.  HUBBARD 
R.  3,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


SPITZ  PUPS— Males,  $10 


rOLLIK  ai|d  FOX  TERRIER  Pt?P8-Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


RE*UTIFUL  REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS— Also  Boston 
M  Terrier  and  Coliie,  one  year,  HARD,  Thorndike,  Me. 

Great  Dsnes  j®ei®tration'  grace  m. 


C 


BUTTERFIELD,  Raymond,’ N.  II.’ 


GOATS 


For  Sale  swVss'toccenbcrc  Milk  Goat 

Freshen  about  March  1st,  $40.00. 

LE  ROY  A.  WOOD  CARTHAGE,  N.  Y. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


W 


anted  guinea  pigs  &  rabbits.  State  quantity,  weight 

Lambert  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 


lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMIIIIIIIIlllll 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book  j 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding> 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  30,  1932 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 


MASSACHUSETTS , 


CERTIFIED 

iprarasr  . 

BREEDERS 


CHICKS 


.Trap  nested  since  1916. 

|  Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 
Leading  all  Leghorn 
pens  at  Western  New  York  now. 


Circular  No.  2. 


1932  Year  Book  FREE 

Tells  how  the  world’s  choicest  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  are  bred  to  produce  profitable  num¬ 
bers  of  fancy  large  white  eggs.  Entirely 
new  edition,  illustrated  with  original  views 
taken  on  our  380-acre  farms  where  we  op¬ 
erate  the  largest  Leghorn  breeding  plant  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Packed  with  practical 
suggestions. 

Write  for  your  copy — FREE  if  you  live 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

LORD  FARMS  Methuen,  Mass.  I 


^  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 

Leghorns  Ixclusively- 

^  3.400  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron  English 
,  Strain,  trapnest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 

[  Large  vigorous  Leghorns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  , 

(  booking  orders.  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks  from  Cer-  / 

;  tified  and  Supervised  stock.  Special  feeding  directions 
\  with  oil  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow' 

SUNNYBftOOK  FARM 

■ox  75  Pleasant  Valley  New  York 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 


OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST. 

EI6ENRAUCH  FARMS  « W  ‘ JE R S EY 


Lewis  Farms  Chicks 

25%  Reduction 

Quality  chicks  from  our  own  heavy  producing 
blood-tested  breeders. 

Write  for  special  literature 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 
Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I. 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Blood-Tested 

Lbqhorns  —  Rocks  —  Reds  —  Wyandottes  —  A  noon  as 
Minorcas  —  Orpingtons  —  Brahmas  —  Giants 

Write  for  free  circular  and  new  low  prices. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,N.Y. 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Birds  Dur¬ 
ing  Past  13  Years.  This  great  record  proves  Porter’s 
Leghorns  consistant  high  layers.  Circular  free.  My 
book  “First  to  Last  in  Poultry,”  cloth  bound,  $1.00. 


<0lti  $tcfearb  Jfarm 

World’*  Largest  Breeder  of 

BARRED  ROCKS 

5,500  hen9  with  2,000  trapnested 
on  our  own  Breeding  Plant.  Our 
own  10  bird  pen  won  the  1929Storrs 
Contest  and  set  a  world’s  record 
by  laying  an  average  of  over  275.5  eggs  per 
bird.  Such  breeding  and  contest  winning 
assures  you  of  the  finest  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  country. 

CHICKS — EGGS 

100  B.  W.  D.  Free— No  Reactors 

from  vigorous  production  bred  pedigreed 
stock.  We  also  have  Barred  Rock  chicks 
especially  priced  for  broilers. 

Free  Citaleg  gives  full  particulars  about 
contest  winnings,  breeding  methods,  etc. 

R.  C.  COBB  -  350  Great  Road, 
West  Concord,  Mass. 

"The  Invincible  Rocks  of  New  England” 


Parks’  Barred  Rocks 

- EGGS.  . .  CHICKS - 

40%  below  1929  prices 
America’s  oldest  and  greatest  laying  strain  of 
Rocks.  Carefully  selected,  trapnested,  and  pedi¬ 
greed  for  EGGS  since  1889 

GREATEST  CONTEST  WINNERS 
•  WORLD  RECORD  LAYERS  • 

Customers  report  3  57  eggs  in  one  year..  ,148 
eggs  in  148  days.  Profits  $8.09  per  hen. 

DON’T  BUY  until  you  have  read 
Parks’  interesting  Free  Catalog. 

J.  w.  PARKS  &  SONS 

BOX  Y,  ALTOONA,  PENNA. 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large  heavy  strain.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 

S12.00— 100  S57.S0— BOO  SIIO.OO—IOOO 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS— EGGS 

Ideal  for  broilers  and  heavy  layers.  Winners  Georgia 
National  and  New  York  Egg  Contests.  Also  Ohio  State 
Fair.  Official  records  up  to  301  eggs.  Accredited  flocks 
headed  by  200-289  egg  pedigreed  males.  Blood-tested. 
Livability  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE  Bo*  35  ELIDA,  OHIO 


PRODUCTION  BRED  WHITE  ROCKS 

Imported  Canadian  females  with  records  201  to  247  to¬ 
gether  with  pedigreed  males  (dams  records  240  to  247)  in¬ 
sures  production.  Large  birds  with  breed  type  and style. 
Literature  gives  details.  Profit  making  prices  on  chicks. 

SHELBY  HATCHERY _ Box  R _ TIRO,  OHIO 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$9.00  Per  100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $7.00  Per  100 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CIIA8.  F.  EWING  lit.  8  McCLtJRE,  PA. 


Barred  Rocks  —  Barron  Leghorns 

from  Eastern  Shores,  finest  breeders.  Chicks,  Eggs. 
Guaranteed  quality.  Morris  Poultry  Farm,  Bishoimlle,  Md. 

n  A  DV  rUirifQ  RIRed-BRock 
DAD!  wnivlx^  SCW  Leghorn 


Eight  Generations  of  250  Eggs 

or  more  behind  our  B.  &  M.  Leghorn  Chicks 
Certified  H  years.  Large  birds  and  pre. 
mium  white  eggs.  Hatched  from  our 
own  flocks  exclusively.  *150  per  1000. 
ROGERS  FARMS  BERGEN,  N.  Y. 


«•  V...  fViJclrc  Leghorns,  White  &  Barred  liocks, 

DaOy  Ullll/iVo  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes,  Reds, 
White  &  black  Minorcas.  lowest  prices. 

LAKEVIEW  POUI.TKY  FARM,  Madison,  N.  J.  l’lione  954  Mad. 


CEDARHURST  r'UfrU’O  Same  breeding  as  our  contest 
LEG  H  O  R  N  UHluIYiJ  pens.  Write  now  for  prices, 
etc.  CEDAKHCRST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Rahway,  H.  3. 


Hass  Poultry  Farm  bred  for  eggs.  8  Hy-grade 

chicks  at  a  reasonable  price.  REHOBOTH,  MASS. 


If  V AH  II/VVT  EGGS,  AND  CASH— Instead 

IT  IOU  II  All  1  of  fads,  try  Hampton’s  Black 
Leghorn  Day-Old  Chicks.  Circular  free. 

A,  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Heavy  winter  layers.  Raised  on  range. 
Priced  for  practical  farmers.  Six  years 
in  business.  Two-thirds  of  total  hatch 
bought  by  farm  neighbors  last  year. 
They  know.  Send  for  catalogue  R  and 
price  list. 

OAK  RIDGE  FARMS,  INC - Stuyvesont,  N.  Y, 

Eo  W.  Mange 


n  i  „  PL:-t,n  Columbia,  Buff,  White  and  Barred  Rocks, 
D3Dj  UfilCKS  White  Wyandottes  and  Jersey  Black 
Giants;  some  other  breeds.  Deposit  of  $1.00  per  hun. 
Guar.  del.  date.  MURRAY’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Newark,  Del. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  BABY  CHICKS,  $16  per 
100.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $7  per  100.  All  eggs  used  are 
from  my  own  breeders.  100  per  cent  State  Tested  for 
Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  Free.  I  Specialize,  One 
Breed,  One  Grade,  the  Best,  at  One  Price.  My  birds 
are  early  maturing.  Just  what  you  want  for  your  early 
broilers.  Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  Order 
now.  JOSEPH  TOLMAN,  Dept.  R,  Rockland,  Mass. 


WHITE  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rock  Chicks.  Write  for 
attractive  prices.  Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  from  our  R.O.P.Breed- 
l/CQCI  C  os.  Hollywood  strain. 
n  UUMlItCLO  R.  O.  P.,  $7.00.  Certi- 
fled,  $5,00.  Supervised,  $.300.  Folder  free. 
SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Friendship,  New  York 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  BABY  CHICKS 

Exclusively  bred  by  us  32  years.  WinnerB  N. 
Y.  &  Ohio  State  Fairs.  Large  type,  heavy  lay¬ 
ers,  large  eggs.  Price  reasonable.  Catalog  free. 
Sherman  Bowden  A-  Son,  Bnx  195-A,  Mansfield,  0. 


BROOK’SWh.  Leghorn  Quality  Chicks— *13  hun.  In¬ 
teresting  pampnlet  free.  Brooks  Hatchery,  Austerlitz,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

DAY-OLD  CHIX 

Pennsylvania  Official  Blood-Tested,  Certified  and  Super¬ 
vised.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 

Write  for  Circular  which  explains  Special  Discount 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

The  Large  Type,  winter  laying  strain 
Send  orders  now  for  Feb.  and  Mar. 
$10 — 100;  $47.50— COO;  $ 90—1000 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FABMES“K 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  I>. 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . *8.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  Y.OO  per  100 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Boaver  Springs,  Pa. 


SUPREME  QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  and  Heavy  Mixed.  100%  live 
prepaid  arrival  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Booking 
for  February  and  March  now.  Write  for  low  prices. 

SUPER-SERVICE  hATCHERY,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  S.  C.  White  Loghorns  and  Tancred  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  They  are  two  of  America’s  heaviest 
producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Every  mating  for  years 
back  of  our  white  beauties  has  been  carefully  selected 
from  first  class  stock.  Write  for  prices  and  circular. 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  F.  B.  Leister. Prep. .Box  49,  McAlisterville.Pa. 


35,000  weekly,  electrically  hatched. 
White  Leghorns,  8c;  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks.  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 
9o:  Heavy  Mixed,  8c.  Reduction  in  500  or  1000  lots. 
PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Sunbtiry,  Pa. 


Pinecrest  Chicks 

Our  prices  are  in  line  with  the  times. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  3  Richfield,  Pa. 


Maple  Lawn  Chicks  InnS 

For  Quality  and  Profit 
White  Leghorns,  Parks  Barred  Rocks, 
(Per.  2D32.)  Heavy  and  Light  Mixed, 
7c  up.  Write  for  circular. 

POULTRY  FARM  -  -  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


PURE  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pedigreed  male  mated . $18.00  per  100 

200-230  Hollywood  mating .  14  00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks....  12.00  per  100 

Heavy  mixed  chicks .  10.00  per  100 

10%  down — Balance  C.  O.  D. 

WORCESTER  HATCHERY  Box  A  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


WALCK  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks, White  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Black 
&  White  Giants,  Anconas  and  White  Leghorns.  Breeders 
culled  by  Lloyd  Baker.  State  College  graduate.  Male 
birds  used  of  Pedigree  Breeding.  Before  ordering  Chicks 
get  our  Free  Catalog. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  N,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


Barred  Bocks..  $10.00 — 100 
nmm  ■  ■  a  ■■  as  II.  1.  Beds .  10.00 — 100 

IJItr.LJ  GAllv  Mlle(1 .  18.00-100 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.  O.  I). 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


PURE  CHICKS 


Pearl  Guineas 


LAURA  DECKER. 
Stanfordville,  N.  Y 


r  New  Jersey  Squab  Contest 

Five  pairs  of  Silver  King  pigeons 
owned  by  William  Johnson,  of  Millville, 
are  leading  tile  New  Jersey  State  Squab 
Breeding  Contest  on  their  record  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  dozen  squabs  that  weighed  230 
ounces,  or  an  average  of  19.2  ounces 
each  at  28  days  of  age.  The  contest 
started  October  1  under  the  management 
of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 

An  entry  of  crosses  owned  by  J.  Louis 
Curtis,  of  Millville,  ranks  second  with 
nine  squabs  which  weighed  198  ounces  in 
28  days,  or  an  average  of  22  ounces,  each. 
Other  high  ranking  entries  are :  White 
Kings,  owned  by  Francis  B.  Reeves, 
Bine  Bell,  Pa.,  White  Homers  of 
William  P.  Gray,  Darien,  Conn.,  and 
Silver  Kings,  from  Griscom  Poultry 
Farm,  Salem. 

The  best  December  record  was  made  by 
the  White  Kings  of  Francis  B.  Beeves. 
His  entry  produced  10  squabs  averaging 
19.6  ounces  each.  Other  pens  which 
ranked  among  the  December  leaders  are: 
Silver  Kings,  of  Wlilliam  Johnson,  Mill¬ 
ville,  which  came  within  two  ounces  of 
’tying  for  first  place  with  10  squabs 
weighing  194  ounces;  Silver  Kings  of 
Francis  B.  Reeves,  third  with  177.5 
ounces ;  Palmetto  Pigeon  Plant,  Sumter, 
S.  C.  fourth  ;  and  Griscom  Poultry  Farm, 
Salem,  fifth. 

The  leading,  pair  of  pigeons  to  date  in 
the  contest  is  the  entry  of  Griscom 
Poultry  Farm,  Silver  Kings  which  have 
raised  four  squabs  weighing  a  total  of 
80  ounces  at  28  days. 


Passaic  County,  N.  J.  Egg- 
Contest 

Report  for  the  month  of  December, 
1931 : 

Production  for  the  contest  to  date,  30,- 
789  points,  33.712  eggs,  49.09  per  cent. 

Production  for  the  month,  12,872.70 
points,  13,518  eggs,  58.68  per  cent. 

Average  production  per  bird  to  date,  41 
points,  44.9  eggs,  based  on  750  competing 
birds. 

High  pens  to  date  by  breeds  :  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  Pearl  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J., 
705.05  points,  684  eggs ;  B.  P.  Rocks,  A, 
De  Marco,  N.  J„  425.55  points,  469  eggs; 
R.  I.  Reds,  Burdean  Acres,  Mass.,  678.30 
points,  728  eggs ;  S.  C.  Anconas,  Spring- 
brook  Farm,  Ohio,  224.10  points,  261 
eggs ;  S.  C.  Buff  Minorcas,  Chas.  M. 
Lathrop,  N.  J.,  317.50  points,  366  eggs ; 
Lamonas,  S.  E.  Raymond,  Ohio.  328.30 
points,  346  eggs ;  J.  B.  Giants,  Pennring- 
ton  Farms,  N.  C.,  115.40  points.  115 
eggs ;  J.  W.  Giants,  Pennrington  Farms, 
N.  C.,  118.90  points,  114  eggs. 


Boys  and  Girls 

Contributors  List 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  on  Our  Page  this  month. 

New  York. — ‘Gladys  MacLeod  (15),  Bertha 
Wilson.  Avis  Creedon  (11),  Belle  Dain,  Lynn 
Schufelt,  Esther  Willis  (14),  Lucinda  Kirk  (16), 
♦Eleanor  Weithorn  (16),  ‘Marion  Weithorn  (19), 
♦Dorothy  Brodine  (11),  ‘Carl  Prentiss,  Frances 
Magee  (7),  Julia  Lobotsk.v  (8),  Eva  Durant, 
Ruby  Spicer  (8),  Ruth  Spicer  (13),  ‘Mary 
Monasterski  (14),  Edward  Gabrys,  Helen  Ga- 
brys,  Agatha  Sharkey  (14),  Frances  McAllister 
(12),  Stanley  Sidorowicz  (16),  Francis  Davis 

(11) ,  *EIspeth  Field  (12),  Margaret  Koistinen 

(17) .  ‘Dorothy  Doll,  Bertha  Riester.  ‘Lucy 
Weatherup,  Janet  Jeffry,  *Eleanor  Weaver, 
Dorothy  Safford  (17),  Alice  Richards  (16).  Eliza¬ 
beth  Maier,  Rose  Scharfer,  Florence  Steele, 
Doris  Brokaw,  Arlene  Williamson,  Onlyn  Stew¬ 
art  (17),  Julie  Jones  (11),  ♦Harold  Avery  (13), 
♦Charlotte  Dolly  (18).  Leona  Lasky  (12).  Doris 
Clothier  (12),  L.  C.  Polzin,  Charles  Cliruma  (17). 

New  Jersey. — Helen  Durie  (15),  Mary  Tyler 
(16).  Alice  Chew,  John  Rullagar  (18).  ‘Elsie 
Stroley,  ♦Geraldine  Oroes  (17),  Josephine  Coo¬ 
per,  Florence  Watkins  (13),  A.  M.  Enick,  Hed- 
wig  Stoss  (12),  Teresa  Hampton  (18),  Frances 
May  (9),  S.  A.  Hervath. 

Pennsylvania. — ‘Rena  Cook  (16),  Catherine 
Reitzel  (10),  Louise  Lesaine,  *Erma  Ilerseliey, 
♦Edna  Wynick  (17),  Eleanor  Miller.  Martha 
Russer  (9),  Sara  Weaver,  ‘Elsie  Springer  (18), 
♦Margaret  Esslinger,  Dorothy  Reitzel. 

Connecticut. — Charles  Stevens,  ♦Cecelia  Innis 
(15).  ‘Silvio  Bedini  (14),  ‘Josephine  Mala- 
skiewicz  (17),  ‘Emily  Pomaski  (17),  *Elda 
Matchulet  (17).  ‘Esther  Collins  (16).  John  Don- 
clienko  (10),  Virginia  Beames  (14),  ‘Barbara 
Blakeslee  (14),  Edith  Pikiell,  Clifton  Tompkins. 

Massachusetts. — ‘Beryl  Wilbur  (13),  Dorothy 
Wright  (12).  Rutli  Forsberg,  ‘Elizabeth  Town¬ 
send,  Dora  Cantey  (9),  Miriam  Merchant  (14), 
Richard  Miles,  Marie  Bulger  (14). 

Maryland. — Pearl  Burleson  (19).  Muriel  Bur¬ 
leson  (6),  Marie  Petry  (9),  Durant  Wible  (11), 
Mildred  Hienbacli. 

Ohio. — ‘Jane  Goddard  (16),  nelen  Burke  (13). 

Arkansas. — Lorene  Curry  (15). 

Idaho. — Frances  Johnson. 

AVest  Virginia. — ‘Clark  Allender. 

New  Hampshire. — Don  Newlands  (15). 

Vermont. — -‘Eugeni'a  Powers  (18),  ‘Carver 
Hester. 

Rhode  Island.  —  Yvonne  Dinwordie,  Frances 
McCall  (16). 

Wisconsin. — Fred  Hanson. 

Colorado. — ‘Florence  Swan. 

Michigan. — Altlia  Baker  (14),  Bertha  Jenkins 

(18) . 

Kansas. — ‘Nancy  Lee  (12),  George  Wreath 

(12) . 

Georgia. — John  Brannen  (14). 

Florida. — Florence  Sherman  (11). 

Arizona. — Bonnie  Black  (14). 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  correspondents  under  this  heading 
should  he  mailed  to  Iva  Unger  in  care  of  this 
office.  Remember  that  unstamped  envelopes 
cannot  be  mailed. 

Dorothy  Thwing  (10),  Maine:  Lois  Martha 
Dilks  (8),  New  Jersey;  Rose  Friedman  (11), 
New  Jersev:  Catherine  Studeniek  (17).  Mary¬ 
land:  Phyllis  Everett,  Massachusetts;  Avis 

Weatherup  (12),  New  York:  Bertha  Jenkins 
(17),  Michigan:  Marie  Bulger  (14),  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Wanda  Douglas,  New  York;  Hester 
Carver.  Vermont. 


Every  one  of  our  16.000  breeders  has  been 
blood-tested  by  State  authorities.  So  great 
has  been  the  success  .  of  our  customers 
that  we  • 

Guarantee  98%  Livability 
Up  to  3  Weeks 


cor  production  nas  developed  a  heavy-lay¬ 
ing  strain  from  trapnested.  pedigreed  foun¬ 
dation  stock.  You  must  have  good  chicks 
to  succeed.  Get  them  direct  from  the 
largest  breeder  of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 

FREE  CATALOG  describes  matings  and 
gives  feeding  hints.  Write  today. 

REDBIRD  F ARM  wrenthanl  mass. 


OSS 

_ ^ar'm 

R.I.Reds 

Again  Lead  Contest 

af.  ?ew  York  State  (L.  I.)  Contest,  heading 
all  breeds  when  eggs  are  worth  most. 

Trapnested— Blood-Tested 
All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
Result  of  23  Years’  Pedigreeing 

Winter  Broiler  Chicks— extra  hardy,  fast 
growing  strain.  Hatches  every  week. 

Breeding  Cockerels  from  high-record  dams. 
Reserve  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  for 

spring  delivery.  Prices  substantially  reuuced. 

Write  for  handsome  new  FREE  Catalog 

MOSS  FARM  kttle^oroTmass 


-HILLVIEW  FARM- 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

Your  satisfaction  guaranteed— catalog  free. 

HILLVIEW  FARM,  5  May  St.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

tified  in  New  Hampshire. 

BUY  FROM  THE  SOURCE 

Large  Egg. Size  Leghorns 

From  hen  breeders;  flock  averages  up  to  230  eggs- 
cockerels  from  26  to  30  oz.  eggs  and  gSS’ 

CHICKS  GUARANTEED  TO  UIVE 
.  Weekly  Hatches 

PERRY  IvISTLER  -  -  Towanda,  Pa. 


/■ 


WEGATEPA  FARMS 


HARVARD  MASS 


I 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Bied  for  health,  vigor,  early  maturity,  high 
production,  non-broodiness :  1.200  to  1,500  trap- 
breeders  selected  on  family  records: 
State  tested;  free  range.  Chicks,  hatching  eggs, 
stock.  Circular  free.  Dept.  9,  Harvard,  Mass. 


R.  I.  RED  and  BARRED  ROCK  JH,SS 

with  1, ,00  disease-free  birds.  30  day  guarantee.  Cir- 
cular.  COGGER  POULTRY  FARM,  Merrimack,  N^H. 


-J 


Big  Type  English 

LEGHORNS 


Large,  Heavy  Layers. 

1-ay  24  to  2«  o  z. 

EGCrS 

^reafe,st  poultry  profits,  it  pays  to  “raise 
EARLE  S  bred-to-lay  Barron.  Chicks.  Chicks  from  our 
disease  fiee  breeders  are  easy  to  raise  and  are  bred 
from  the  world’s  best  blood  lines.  Before  vou  buy  vour 
1032  chicks,  get  our  low  prices  on  choice  mating's  of 
Paying  leghorns.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
today  for  prices  and  free  literature. 

RICHLAND  POULTRY  FARM.  Earle  F.  Lavser 
Owner.  RICHLAND,  Pa.  P.  O.  Box  I. 


STICKLER’S  LARGE  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Money-making,  prolific  lay¬ 
ers  at  money  saving  prices.  Pedigreed 
quality  matings.  Electric-hatched.  Ex¬ 
tra  Quality  Baby  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Leonard  F.  Strickler,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks,  Bar.  Rocks. 
Heavy  Mixed.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  or  cash  — 100%  arrival  guar. 
Jas.  E.  Ulsh,  Box  K,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WH.  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS 
FERRIS  &  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

We  are  breeders  of  Large  Type  Leghorns 
Layers  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Write  for 
our  catalog.  It’s  free.  Chicks  for  Feb.  and 
_  March  :  $10.00-100,  $47.50-500,  $90.00-1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 


pii ¥ C  Tancred  &  Barron  Str.  White  Leg- 
horns,  $8,  100:  Barred  Rocks.  $10. 
100;  White  Rocks,  Reds,  $10,  100:  Mixed  $S,  100. 
less  500  lots;  lc  less  in  1.000  lots.  100%  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circular  Free.  JACOB  NIEMOND’S 
SONS,  Box  R.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

100%  live  del.,  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 

J.  S.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks  Guaranteed  to  Live  4!XmTd«2* 

68  prizes  won  this  year.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  Free 
Chicks  for  early  orders.  Catalog  free  with  money 
saving  prices.  Also  Ducklings. 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bucyrus,  O. 


1 1| □  1 1  CC  PtpnUC  Money  in  capon9.  Black,  White 
JUBILEE  uArUllO,  Giants,  Brahmas,  Buff  Orpingtons. 
RflAQTER  PUIPI/C  Get  details.  OAKDALE  FARMS, 
fiUAOltfi  UnluKO  Box  511  NY,  Urbana,  Ohio 


CHICKS— Special  Offer  Until  March.  We  breed 
and  hatch  Barron  White  Leghorns  only.  Catalogue 
free.  Bishop’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  20,  New  Washington.  Ohio 
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Trapnested  20  Years 

"The  Strain  Bred  tor  Large, 

Uniform,  White  Eggs  Always” 

Official  335-egg  lien.  Five-year  flock  aver¬ 
age  210.4  eggs.  Storrs  pen  2.527  eggs.  We 
"have  several  275 
to  299-egg  hens, 

(lams  and  grand- 
dams  all  laying  27 
to  30-oz.  eggs.  You 
get  these  wonder¬ 
ful  bloodlines  in 
pedigreed  breeding 
stock,  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Our  1932 
prices  about  20%  lower.  Catalog  free. 


I 


CLOVERDALE 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop. 


POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  free  range,  selected 
stock  at  $11  per  100,  $31  per  300,  $51.50  per 
500;  $100  per  1000.  4%  discount  on  early 
orders.  10%  books  order.  Chicks  100% 
Live  arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

Robert  L.  Clauser,  Bex  R,  Kleinfeitersville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  .  $8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain  .  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  .  10.00 

'Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  8.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .  6.00 

%e  per  chick  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  per  chick  In 

I. 000  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  prepaid.  Circular  free. 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace.  Prop.  Box  R  McAiisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS 

6c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  $8.00  per  100.  Rocks 
and  Beds,  $10.00  per  100.  Wyan- 
dottes,  $11.00.  y2 c  more  in  lots 
less  than  100.  Broilers,  $6.00. 
21-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100%  delivery. 
JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 

Ba“by  CliicKs 

From  Heavy  Laying  F 

Wyckoff  &  Tailored  Strain  50 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $4.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. .  4.50 
8.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds...  5.50 

White  Wyandottes .  5.50 

8.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons. . 

.Assorted  Light  Breeds.. 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds...  4.50 
100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  g 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

All  chicks  from  carefully  selected  purebred  stock. 
Order  Now  50 

Barred  Rocks .  $6  25 

K.  I.  Reds .  6.25 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  5.50 

Assorted .  6.00 

Postage  prepaid,  safe  deliv 

every  week  beginning  Jan.  19th.  Free  catalogue. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FA  RIM 
E.  C.  BROWS,  Prop.  Box  R  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


ng  Free 

Range 

Flocks 

30 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.50 

$8.00  $37.50 

$70.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

4.00 

6.00 

27.50 

55.00 

4.50 

8.50 

40.00 

75.00 

cry  guaranteed. 

Order 

from 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6  ‘25 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

5.50 

10.50 

50.00 

95 

6.00 

9  50 

45.00 

90 

delivery  guaranteed. 

Hatches 

Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks  l 


s.  c. 


Wh.  Leghorns 


100%  Del. Goar 
ree  Literature 
50  100  500  1000 


Barron  &  Tancred  Str. . . $2.50  $4.50  $8.  $37.50  $70. 


B.  Rocks  &  Reds .  3.00  5.50 

White  Wyandottes .  3.00  5.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  3.25 

Bred  for  egg  production. 

healthy  stock. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  15. 


10. 

10. 

8. 

6. 


47.50 

47.50 

37.50 
30.00 


90. 

76! 

58. 


Hatched  from  large 

Richfield,  Pa. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders  100  600  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns.. $  8.00  $37  50  $70  00 
S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed,  $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed.  $8.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY  Box  1  McAiisterville.  Pa. 

S.C.  While  Leghorn  Chicks  from  Contest  Winning.  Trap- 
nested,  Blood-Tested.  State  Supervised  Stock 

Our  stock  is  noted  for  high  quality,  livability,  disease- 
free  and  producers  of  large,  chalk-white  eggs  of  a  uni¬ 
form  size- 

Our  contest  entries  have  been  the  highest  pens  for 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Leghorn  class  for  2  con¬ 
secutive  years. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  price  list. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM  .  MONTVILLE,  N.  J. 

WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  Strains— Free  Range 
Large,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from  the 
world’s  best  and  heaviest  laying  strains,  large  snow- 
white  eggs,  from  own  farm.  Eighteen  years  successful 
hatching  and  breeding.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
Free  Catalogue  and  Prices 
AVOOUF  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  H-iJIG,  Milford,  N.  J.  Earl  Wooll',  owner 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS -Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 
Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns... $  8.00  per  100 
Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.6C32) . . .  10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed.. $8  per  100;  Light  Mixed..  6.50  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100,  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAiisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  Per  100 

White  Leghorns .  $8.00 

Barred  Rocks .  10.00 

10  oo 
8.00 


S.  C.  Reds 
Heavy  Mixed... 

Light  Mixed .  7.00 

500  lots  )Ac  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAiisterville,  Pa. 


LIBERAL  CHICK  GUARANTEE 

You  are  protected  by  our  guarantee. 
Best  blood  lines.  Pedigreed  males  insure 
best  production  from  our  stock. 

10  FREE  CHICKS  PER  100. 

Order  early  get  more  chicks.  Prices  right.  Free 
catalog  tells  about  our  matings.  Write. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  92,  Athens,  Ohio. 

CARTER’S  S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

100%  tested  free  from  B.  W.  D.  From  range  grown  stock. 
Large  vigorous  birds.  Send  for  circular. 

CARTER’S  HATCHERY  -  WINDSOR,  VT. 


Probable  Roup 

Within  the  last  two  weeks,  three  of  my 
pullets  have  had  sore  eyes.  One  eye  seems 
to  be  affected  in  each  pullet.  The  eyes 
water  or  discharge.  It  so  annoys  the 
bird  she  tries  to  resist  the  itching  by  rub¬ 
bing  the  eye  on  her  wing.  A.  IT.  K. 

New  York. 

This  is  probably  roup,  showing  itself 
first  by  attacking  the  eyes.  As  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  very  contagious  and  difficult  of 
management,  all  affected  birds  should  he 
promptly  removed  from  the  flock  and 
placed  by  themselves.  The  germs  of  roup 
penetrate  to  the  deep  passages  of  the  head 
and  are  so  difficult  to  dislodge  that  effi¬ 
cient  treatment  is  impracticable  and  I 
know  of  no  method  that  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  particularly  valuable. 

Removal  of  all  affected  birds  from  the 
flock  and  the  practice  of  strict  cleanliness 
in  the  management  of  the  quarters  and 
the  feed  and  drinking  utensils  used  is  to 
be  observed,  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  mild  cases  of  roup  that  apparently 
recover  may  carry  the  germs  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  over  tile  Winter  and  following  Sum¬ 
mer,  to  start  a  new  outbreak  when  the 
cold  and  wet  weather  of  Fall  and  early 
Winter  again  comes.  Until  some  more 
efficient  method  of  treatment  is  found,  1 
can  recommend  only  isolation  and  pos¬ 
sibly  destroying  of  affected  birds,  with 
such  attention  to  cleanliness  of  quarters 
and  utensils  as  shall  hinder  further 
spread  of  the  contagion.  M.  b.  d. 


PI  NEC  WEST  ONWARDS 


Production-Bred  S.  C.  Reds 

100 %  Pullorum  Free 

Winners  in  leading  Egg-Laying  Contests.  Our 
Reds  laid  an  average  of  216.6  eggs  per  bird 
in  the  last  11  contests  they  were  entered  in, 
while  all  competitive  Reds  averaged  only 
1C7.7  eggs  per  bird.  Many  poultrymen  are 
winning  Egg-Laying  Contests  with  birds  pro¬ 
cured  direct  from  us. 

CDCC  PATAI  00  Now  ready.  Gives  all  con- 
■  wHIHLVM  test  records  and  other 

information.  New  prices  on  Chicks,  Eggs 
and  Stock.  Member  Mass.  Certified  Breeders’ 
Association. 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS 
Route  2  Groton,  Mass. 


Losemont 

Chicks 

Backed  by  20  Years 
of  Selective  Breeding 

For  20  consecutive  years,  Rosemont 
Chicks  have  been  advertised  in  the 
Rural  New-Yorker.  They’re  better  now  than  ever; 
rugged,  heavy-boned  chicks  that  will  live,  grow 
and  pay. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Price  List 
ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Drawer  4,  Rosemont, 

Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 


Blood-Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) .  .$3.50  $6.50  $12.  $57.  $110. 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)...  3.50  6.50  12.  57.  110. 

S.  C.  W.  Leg.  (Tom  Barron)  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  nionev  can  buy. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff  25  50  100  500  1000 

Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  .$2.50  $4.50  $8.  $37.  $70. 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson)..  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)...  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50  4.50  8.  37.  70. 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  4.00  7.  32.  60. 

From  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap.  Catalog  FREE.  WRITE 
AT  ONCE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


LIVE— LAY— PAY  CHICKS 

Twelve  varieties.  White  Leghorns  a 
specialty.  Hatched  from  23  and  24- 
oz.  eggs  and  over.  Pedigreed  males 
head  Hi-Quality  flocks.  Rigid  cull¬ 
ing  and  supervision  by  poultry  ex¬ 
pert,  careful  selection  of  eggs  and 
chicks,  and  proper  incubation  by 
experienced  operator  assure  every  customer 
LIVE,  LAY  and  PAY  CHICKS.  Customers  re¬ 
port  less  than  extra  chicks  lost.  April  and  May 
chicks  producing  over  (10%  eggs  in  November. 
Increase  your  1932  profits  with  Rupp’s  Chicks. 

THE  ARCHBOLD  HATCHERY, 
Archbold,  Ohio.  R.N.Y.  Rupp  Bros.,  Proprietors. 


Hoff’s  “Vitality” 


Day-Old 
Chicks  of 


Quality 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Tancred  Strain  direct. 

II.  P.  Rocks — Bishop  Strain  direct. 

R.  I.  Reds  and  Jersey  Black  Giants. 

State  Supervised  and  Blood-Tested  5  consecutive  years. 
Bred  for  heavy  egg  production  of  large  size,  strong 
stamina  and  "VITALITY.”  One  of  the  pioneer  breeders 
and  chick  producers  with  44  years  experience.  D.  L. 
Cert,  accepted  at  FULL  face  value.  Trices  the  lowest  in 
history  of  my  business.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF  Lock  Box  1  IS  NESHANIC,  N.  J. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  &  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $2.75  $4.50  $8.00 

Br.  &  White  Rox  .  3.25  5.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.75  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.50  4.00  7.00 

500  lots,  $2.50  less:  1.000  lots  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  FREE;  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm.  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SP  Parle  Trapnest  records  to  309  eggs.  Real  color 
.  L.  AcllS  Eggs,  $8.00  per  100  up.  Chicks  reasonable. 
Circular  free.  HUGH  GREGG  -  Elbridge.  N.  Y. 


S.C.W.  Leghorn  Chicks  Pel^rLayfn|st^!ed- 


Booklet.  North  Poultry  Farm 


e  i 

McAiisterville,  Pa. 


m 


Leghorns,  Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandottes 


e 


CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan-F 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi-Rocks 


LAST  CHANCE  TO  GET  PRE-SEASON  DISCOUNT 


You  can  save  from  5%  to  10%  on  all  your  chicks 
for  Spring  delivery  if  you  will  act  promptly. 
Mail  your  inquiry  not  later  than  Feb.  2nd,  and 
we  will  count  you  in  on  our  Pre-Season  Discounts. 
Our  Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  lay 


large  chalk-white  eggs.  Our  Cross-Breeds  make 
the  finest  broilers  in  from  10  to  20  days  less 
time.  Seven  years  of  blood-testing  have  eradi¬ 
cated  15.  W.  D.  Prices  scaled  down;  quality 
maintained. 


FREE  illustrated  Catalog  tells  how  we  produce  Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Cross-Breeds 
xx7K,M«ran^'ixxlrxr  ”  Also  sives  Kelpful  suggestions  on  feeding  and  marketing. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


HARDY  VERMONT  CHICKS 

from  Highest  Producing  and  Best  Known  Strains 

REDS  (*•£2*)  BARRED  ROCKS  (Sft)  LEGHORNS  ("iS")  BROILER  CHICKS 

EVERY  BREEDER  BLOOD|TESTED  AND  CERTIFIED  BY  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

You  Can'Be  Sure  of  Maximum  Health;  Vigor  and  Profit  from  Our  Chicks. 

Prices  Lower  for  Early  Hatches.  Write  Now  for  1932  Catalog. 

MAPLEGLEN  POULTRY  FARM  PROCTOR,  VERMONT 


TEEN’S  T3LOOD  TESTED 

>TATE  j— —’barred  rock 

,  yPERVISEP  *ABY  CHICKS 

AXAd.  CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Reduced  Prices 

9  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  Dagsboro,  Delaware 


ffiuLwa 

JESM  Fawns 

'J-v.  W.  1,1 Qmfi  J 

Leghorns  f  R.I.REDS 

(Leghorns  at  onr  Western  New  York  Plant)  H 

OUBBARD  Chicks  Make  SURE  Profits! 
■TA  Hubbard  Balanced  Breeding  is  six- 
sided.  Every  one  of  these  features  has 
been  emphasized  for  years: 

Outstanding  Vigor — Low  Mortality — Heavy 
Egg  Production — Large  Size  Eggs — Fast, 
Uniform.  Growth — Early  Maturity. 

All  breeding  birds  blood-tested  for  15  years 
by  hftate  University — 8.000  breeding  birds 
on  our  own  farms — every  chick,  every  egg, 
under  our  personal  control. 

Largest  Producers  of 

New  Hampshire  REDS  in  the  State 

Whether  you  buy  Reds  or  Leghorns,  you 
are  insured  by  our  Guarantee  of  Full  SAT¬ 
ISFACTION.  You  are  the  judge.  If  not 
satisfied,  tell  us  what  is  due  you.  We  ad¬ 
just  promptly,  in  Cash  or  replacement,  as 
desired. 

Our  1932  catalogue,  written  largely  by 
customers,  gives  facts  and  figures  on  re¬ 
sults  with  liubbard  Farms’  chicks. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 
Box  156 
WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


Balanced  Breeding 


THIS  YEAR. 
TRY, 


New 

^  Low  Prices 

,  Earn  that  extra  profit  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
records  to  296  eggs.  1 0  breeds. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
1 207 MorthamDton.  Buffalo.  N.Y.a 


Why  Pay  More  for  Baby  Chicks? 

.Tim  Brown's  Super-Quality  Baby  Chicks  are  bred  to 
live  and  lay  and  pay.  Thousands  of  poultry  raisers  say 
“Yours  are  the  best  chicks  I  ever  bought.”  Over  5,- 
000,000  purchased  in  last  three  years.  World’s  finest 
foundation  strains.  Every  flock  culled  by  experts.  Every 
chick  guaranteed  healthy,  true  to  type  and  color. 
White,  Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns  $8.90  per  100.  Barred 
Rocks,  8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  $10.50  per  100.  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  White  Rocks,  $11.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed 
$8.90  per  100.  Other  varieties  in  proportion.  Slightly 
higher  in  smaller  quantities.  Valuable  book  on  “How 
to  Raise  Baby  Chicks”  free  with  every  order.  Chicks 
shipped  C.  O.  D. :  Order  now  or  write  for  complete 
price  list  and  catalog.  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE 
Co.,  Dept.  B.  C.-l,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ill 


Fairport  "Profit 

Standard"  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World's  best  strains — Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppardf 
Park’s  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary  vdj|| |T 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  price  or  even  less?  We  shipC.O.D.,  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  L  i  iw* 

chicks.  Write  for  loll  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Price*.  ^IjlFI 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES.  Box  42  Fairport,  N.T. 


Baby  Chicks — Best  Income  1932 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  and  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks,  Reds,  White,  Silver  and  Col.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Giants  and  Sussex. 

$6.00  per  hundred  and  up 

Send  for  free  catalog.  Established  1906 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


Lakeside  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

all  from  onr  own  strain.  Big  birds,  persistent  layers. 
Mo  B.  W.  D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  full 
information. 

LAKESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dexter,  Maine 


MORE  MONEY  /«3ut  Rigracki 


quality. 


best  Blood  Strains  Guaranteed  livability 


If  you  want  chicks  that  will  grow 
faster  to  broiler  age,  start  laying  earlier 
and  lay  larger  quantities  of  big  eggs, 
depend  on  “Just  Right’’  guaranteed 

4  Breeding  stock  from  world’s  best, 
including  Brown  and  Mann  Leghorn 
foundation,  winners  in  national  egg 
contests.  Bigger  egg  producers,  pay 
three  times  as  much  profit.  14-day 
livability  guaranteed.  Prices  moder¬ 
ate.  Wonderful  money  makers. 

Send  for  beautiful  catalog  showing 
breeds  in  actual  colors  ... 

UST  RIGHT  HATCHERY 

BOX  60  NORTH  BALTIMORE.  OHIO 


FREE  Catalog  in  Colors  •• 


Now  You  Can  Absolutely 

STOP 

Cannibalism,  Toe -Picking 

NO-PLK  is  most  superior,  tested  and  proven 
by  leading  hatcheries,  sticks  to  anything  and 
mixes  with  blood.  Enclose  8c  for  Sample. 
8  oz.  jar  for  $1.00  services  1,000  chicks. 

GLAND-O-LAC  COMPANY 

4226  North  20th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


RIDGEWAY  CHICKS/' 


WORLD’S  RECORD 

ron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Pedigreed  and  flock  matings;  livibility 
guaranteed.  Priced  right.  Catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R 
M.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Prop. 
JAMESTOWN,  PA. 


ALL  ELECTRIC  MATCHED 


Blood 

Tested 


Champion  Layers  ol  New  York 

Hannah’s  Leghorns  won  Farmingdale  Contest  for 
last  two  years  with  highest  records  ever  made  in 
New  York  Contest. 

A  Heal  Breeding  Farm 
C  DEC  Every  bird  trapnested.  Every  chick  backed 
*  ,,*-l-by  five  generations  of  240  egg  males 
Blood- tested  for  B.  W.  1).  Get  our  prosperity 
price  list  and  Catalogue  and  news  bulletin. 

W.  S.  HANNAH  &  SONS,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
2101  Eastern  Ave.,  S.  E., 

Michigan  Certified  &  R.  O.  P.  Breeders. 


More  Eggs--More  Profits 

Trapnested.  Every  Bird  Blood-Tested.  Catalog  free 

BLUE  RIDGE  LEGHORN  FARM  ;  Box  A  RICHFIELD,  PA.' 


N1 


[EW  Hampshire  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 
'  from  selected  dams  flock  mated  to  pedigreed  cock¬ 
erels.  Layabilty,  large  egg  size,  vigorous,  non-broodv 
Catalog.  Also  Barred  Rock  cross  bred  chicks  $15  oo 
per  100.  RICHARDSON  FARM,  Gonic,  N.  H. 

AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE’S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP.  L.  I..  N.  y. 


DUCKLINGS 


DUCKLINGS 


Large  White  Pekins.  Good  Lay¬ 
ers.  Pawn  White  Indian  Runners 
Setting  Eggs.  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  DUCKERY  Trappe,  Md. 


ORDER  NOW— Best  native  and  imported  strains.  Pekin 
Ducklings,  fast  growth,  big  eggs,  no  loss,  money  mak¬ 
ers.  Young  Chicks— Reds. Rooks,  Wyandottes, Leghorns 
Turkeys,  Pigeons.  SHANLEY  FARMS  Thomastou,  Conn. 


DUCKLINGS.  GOSLINGS,  TURKEY  POULTS 

and  BABY  CHICKS.  New  low  prices.  Write  for 
illustrated  Catalog  telling  how  to  raise  Ducks  for  Profit 
RIDGWAY  DUCK  HATCHERY  .  LaRue,  Ohio 

TURKEYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS^ CHUCKIENS 

Breeders.  Babies.  Eggs.  Reasonable.  Catalog  free 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLEKSVII.LE,  1>A. 


D 


UCKLINGS— Mammoth  White  Pekins,  best  quality 
Prompt  delivery.  I,.  HAMBLIN  -  Wilson,  New  York 


fliant  Rrnn7p  TnrltPi/c  ^ 1  urn  blood-tested  stock.  Price 
Uldlll  Dronze  lurneys  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog 
on  Poults  and  Eggs.  WINNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM. 

largest  in  New  England,  Norton,  Mass. 


CLOUDLAND  "Goidbank”  Giant  Bronze  Turkeys — 

Choice  breeding  stock  with  excellent,  type  and  mark¬ 
ings.  ri.Ol  IlI.ANl)  FA ltM,  I’usey  Cloml,  Kenneth  .Square,  Pa. 

Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  ToHesn“nd 

Large  size,  good  color.  A.  IV.  HARVEY,  Oinclnnatos,  N.’ Y. 

RrDD7P  Tlirkpvc  and  Poults  Certified. 

UIUIILC  lUIKcyo  State  Fair,  Boston  Show;  8  entries, 

1  prizes.  DUANE  LAKE  TURKEY  FARM,  Diianesburg,  N.  Y. 

SELECTED  BRONZE  BREEDERS  No  blackhead  for  20  yrs 
REID  TURKEY  FARM  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 

CHOICE  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS-Priees  reasonable 

Satisfaction  guar.  H.  W.  ANDERSON.  Stewartstowu,  Pa 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS  FOR  BREEDERS. 

m  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Miss  Ida  Cliumhley,  Draper,  Va. 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Januai’y  30,  1932 


30  pens  of  Reds  at  Storrs  Contest.  Our  pen  is  3rd  at.  end  of  1931.  and  laying  decidedly 
LARGE  EGGS.  This  agrees  with  the  experience  of  our  customers.  All  our  chicks  are _ 


BRED  FOR  PROFIT 

That  means  large  eggs  and  lots  of  them:  emiek  growth  and  good  body  size. 

This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
(B.  W.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  We  know  of  no  other  large 
hatchery  selling  only  chicks  of  this  grade.  These  are  real  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Write  for  prices. 
We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  645-5 


HILLP0T  QUALITY  CHICKS 


3  HILLPOT 
“ QUALITY ” 
POINTS 

LowRearing  Losses 
Quick  Maturity 
High  Egg-yield 


Better  birds,  bigger  flocks,  heavier 
broilers,  larger  eggs— and  more 
of  them.  These  are  the  results  of 
the  perfect  incubation  of  the 
carefully  bred  Hillpot  strains. 
And  these  chicks  cost  no  more 
than  the  average  good  chick, 
while  their  exceptionally  low 
rearing  losses,  quick  maturity  and 
heavy  egg-yield  make  them  re¬ 
markable  producers  of  big  profits. 


LIBERAL  REPLACEMENT  ALLOWANCE 

for  all  chicks  that  die  the  first  2  weeks. 


BLOOD-TESTED  LEGHORNS— ROCKS— REDS 


Write  Today  to  W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


PEDIGREED 

TRAPNESTED 

BLOODTESTED 


DOUGLASTON 

MANOR  FARM 

PULASKI  new  vomi 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


HEAVY  LAYERS 
OF  UNIFORMLY 
LARCE  EGGS 


A  BREEDER  HATCHERY 

Specializing  in  baby  chicks  from  hardy  northern  grown 
disease-free  stock.  Inspection  invited  of  plant  and  methods. 
Hatches  twice  each  week;  any  quantity.  Mail  name  and 
address  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
PULASKI  ,  NEW  YORK 


Cozily  warm  in  severe  winter  weather  is  this  round 
wood  brooder  house  (designed  and  built  by  the 
Harder  Silo  people.)  Grow  your  broiler  chicks  faster 
—reduce  mortality— make  more  money  by  brood¬ 
ing  them  in  a  Harder.  Side  walls  and  thick  wood 
floors  fit  tight  as  a  tank.  Temperature  easily  con¬ 
trolled  even  in  exposed  location.  A  wonderful  house 
for  brooding  all  your  chicks.  W  armer  on  cold  days, 
cooler  on  warm  days.  Offered  at  a  new  low  price. 
Get  a  copy  of  illustrated  folder.  Local  agents  wanted. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Inc.  coblesk?ll,32.  y. 


On  The  Air  Over 

sta.  WLS  every 
Wed.  1:15  to  1:30 
begins  Feb.  3. 


FREE  CATALOG 

filled  from  cover  to 
cover  with  timely 
information. 

Don’t  buy  chicks— make  no  final  choice— place  no  orders  until  you  have 
investigated  Corn  Belt  Accredited  Chicks.  Write  for  free  catalog,  new 
prices  and  full  particulars  on  our  insurance  on  Grade  A  nnd  A  A  Chicks. 

Corn  Belt  Hatcheries,  D.  K.  Roth  6c  Sons,  Box  15,  Gibson  City,  III. 

Pee/ifed£(lcc/iedited  ChickA.  C  OD 


10  Free  Chicks  with  each  100  ordered  before  March  1st.  Send  $1  per  100  down  with  order.  Pay  balance  when 
chicks  arrive.  Let  us  supply  you  with  big.  strong  Peerless  Chicks  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred 
and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  as  TANCRED,  BARRON.  MAHOOD,  THOMPSON, 
FISHEL,  etc.  They  are  real  money-makers.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

50  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas.  Heavy  Mixed . . . $4.75  $  8.50  $42.50  $  85.00 

Barred,  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds .  5.25  10.00  50.00  00.00 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Buff  Rocks .  5.75  11.00  55.00  110.00 

Light  Mixed,  7'/2c.  PEERLESS  HATCHERY.  Box  201,  LEIPSIC.  OHIO. 


XXANSON  STRAIN  ‘WHITE  X-.EGHORNS 

Now  leading1  Passaic  County  Contest;  write  for  catalog  on  chicks  from  N.  J,  Certified,  Blood- 
tested,  Trapnested  Breeders  of  this  strain.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvale,  New  Jersey# 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Bar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Ply  Rooks. $2.75  $5.25  $10  $48.75  $95 

R. I.  Reds  &  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.75  5.25  10  48.75  95 

S.  C.  W.  Leg.  Hollywood  Str.  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

S.  C.  Brown  &  Bl.  Leghorns  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  . . .  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

Write  for  catalog  &  special  offer.  Best  laying  strains. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  AUIV 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  vr  fl  I A 

Book  your  order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April  chicks. 

$8.00  Per  100  S37.50— 500  $70.00—1000 

100JS  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NflCE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


HEARTY  Zred  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  and  Heavy  Mixed.  Hatches 
weekly.  100Ji  live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed.  Ship 
G.  O.  D.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  low  prices. 

1’EOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Dr.  Romig’s 

Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  White 
Leghorns,  Heavy'  Mixed.  We  ship  every  Tuesday.  Cash 
or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  delivered  prices. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


LAYING  REUS,  #1.90;  White  Leghorns.  *1.35. 
i  Lots.  GREEN  FARM  Est.  1889  Melrose,  Mass. 


WORLD'S  FINEST 
CHICKS 


6r  Guaranteed  to  Live — Our  chicks  from 
Tailored!  Fishel!  Thompson  I  Holter- 
upmanl  and  other  famous  bloodli 

grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  and  lay  bet-  _ 

ter.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks 
even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying 
others?  Thousands,  including  four  departments  of  U. 
S.  Government,  have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks. 
Write  today  for  big  Free  Poultry  Book  giving  guar¬ 
antee  to  live,  low  prices,  etc.  All  Blood  Tested. 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 


Hanson  Strain  Leghorns? 

HICKS  at  a  price  you  can  afford. 

■  R  0  P  certified  blood- 

tested  stock  mated  to  250  to  309- 
egg  R.O.P.  males. 

Free  Chicks  for  Early  Orders 
Write  today  for  catalog.  “Truths  About 
Warren  Farm  Chicks.”  We  can  increase 
profits. 

WARREN  POULTRY  FARM, 

Box  105,  Lewes,  Del. 


*>«**■.,  Fliinlrc  Barred  Rocks— Pratt’s  Strain 
y  V/All.C.ll.9  s  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Hanson  & 
Iirown  &  Mann  Strains.  For  more  information,  write 
0.  C.  ALLEN’S  HATCHERY  •  ,  Seaiord,  Delaware 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  School  of  Applied  Agri¬ 
culture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.  Report  for 
week  ending  January  6,  1932. 

Work  on  a  poultry  farm  often  com¬ 
prises  many  details  and  small  odd  jobs. 
One  of  the  sure  ways  not  to  forget  a  job 
is  to  make  a  note  of  it  on  a  written  list 
kept  in  a  handy  place  where  items  can  be 
jotted  down  from  time  to  time.  If  a  title 
for  the  list  is  needed,  “What  Next?1’  is 
suggested. 

Many  jobs  must  be  planned  for  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  some  of  them  will  require  a 
considerable  period  for  completion. 

A  partial  list  of  operations  for  the 
next  three  months  is  listed  below  : 

January. — Take  inventory  ;  start  lights 
on  breeders;  save  hatching  eggs;  cull  late 
maturing  pullets ;  three  daily  egg  collec¬ 
tions  in  freezing  weather ;  take  chill  from 
drinking  water ;  empty  water  pans  at 
night ;  use  salesmanship  for  obtaining 
chick  orders ;  join  your  Farm  Bureau  or¬ 
ganization. 

February. — Begin  regular  incubation  ; 
semi-annual  cleaning  of  laying  pens ; 
hatch  early  chicks  for  home  use ;  start 
early  cabbage  plants  in  cold  frame ;  pre¬ 
pare  hatching  schedule;  prepare  chick 
sales  schedule. 

March.  —  Incubation  and  brooding; 
hatch  mid-season  chicks ;  sell  poor-pro¬ 
ducing  hens  before  Easter  ;  watch  brooder 
fires  closely  during  high  winds ;  make 
night  check  of  fires  and  chicks;  get  the 
broody  quarters  ready. — C.  D.  Anderson, 
Manager,  Egg-laying  Contest. 

During  the  14th  week  of  the  10th  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  egg-laying  contest, 
the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  3.93  eggs  or 
at  the  rate  of  56.2  per  cent.  This  is  an 
increase  of  3.4  per  cent  over  last  week’s 
production  and  it  is  15.8  per  cent  higher 
than  the  production  for  the  same  week 
in  the  previous  competition.  The  total 
production  to  date  since  October  1  is 
43.67  eggs  per  bird  which  is  4.18  eggs  per 
bird  higher  than  for  the  same  period  last 
year. 

High  Pens  for  the  14tli  Week. — R.  I. 
Red,  John  Z.  LaBelle,  59  points,  61  eggs; 
W.  L.,  Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  5S  points, 
57  eggs;  W.  L.,  Pratt  Experiment  Farm, 
57  points,  60  eggs ;  R.  I.  Red,  Moss 
Farm,  56  points,  55  eggs ;  W.  L.,  Fore¬ 
man  Poultry  Farm.  55  points,  55  eggs ; 
Barred  Rocks,  V.  H.  Kirkup,  55  points, 
55  eggs ;  R.  I.  Red,  John  Z.  LaBelle,  54 
points,  61  eggs ;  W.  L.,  Cedarhurst  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  54  points,  59  eggs. 

Leading  pens  in  the  variety  classes  : 

White  Leghorns.  —  Miller  Poultry 
Farm.  606  points,  674  eggs;  M.  P.  Phil¬ 
lips,  591  points,  603  eggs;  Ace  Farm,  582 
points,  628  eggs ;  Quality  Poultry  Farm, 
576  points,  621  eggs;  Foreman  Poultry 
Farm,  576  points.  662  eggs ;  Cedarhurst 
Poultry  Farm,  575  points.  652  eggs;  Mil¬ 
ler  Poultry  Farm.  570  points,  618  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  763  points, 
786  eggs ;  Walliceton  Farm.  683  points. 
731  eggs ;  Redbird  Farm,  587  points,  605 
eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Y.  H.  Kirk¬ 
up,  309  points,  323  eggs ;  R.  C.  E.  Wal¬ 
lace,  260  points,  289  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  487  points.  522  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Springdale 
Poultry  Farm,  256  points,  302  eggs. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows:  Dec.  31,  partly  cloudy;  Jan.  1, 
rain;  Jan.  2,  rain;  Jan.  3,  cloudy;  Jan. 
4,  cloudy,  rain ;  Jan.  5.  rain ;  Jan  6,  rain. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket  prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City,  Jan. 
6.  The  contest  charges  4c  per  dozen  above 
these  prices.  White,  33c ;  brown,  29c ; 
medium,  27c. 


Jewish  Holidays  for  1932 

Live  poultry  is  always  in  demand 
previous  to  these  dates.  In  the  list  the 
first  date  is  that  of  the  holiday  itself; 
second,  the  best  market  day ;  and  follow¬ 
ing  each  item  is  type  of  poultry  specially 
wanted  : 

Purim,  March  22;  March  16;  broilers, 
fat  fowls,  turkeys  and  geese. 

Passover,  April  21-22;  April  18-19; 
broilers,  fat  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese, 
capons. 

Last  Passover,  April  27-28 ;  April  22- 
23;  all  kinds  of  prime  poultry. 

Feast  of  Weeks,  June  10-11;  June  7-8; 
not  much  extra  demand. 

New  YTear,  October  1-2;  September  26- 
29 ;  broilers,  fat  fowls,  ducks,  geese. 

Day  of  Atonement,  October  10;  Octo¬ 
ber  5-7 ;  all  kinds  of  prime  poultry. 

Feast  of  Tabernacles,  October  15-16; 
October  11-13 ;  broilers,  fat  fowls,  ducks 
and  geese. 

Feast  of  Law,  October  22 ;  October  18- 
20 ;  all  kinds  of  prime  poultry. 


Chocolate  Cake 

Three  tablespoons  cocoa,  four  table¬ 
spoons  melted  butter,  one  egg  yolk,  one 
cup  sugar,  one  cup  hot  water,  l1^  cup 
flour,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Put  cocoa  and  melted  butter  in 
pan  and  stir,  then  egg  yolk,  stir,  then 
sugar,  stir,  add  half  of  hot  water,  then 
flour  into  which  the  soda  is  sifted.  Stir 
in  the  remainder  of  the  water  and  vanilla. 

.  MRS.  C.  N.  II. 


95  out  of 
100  live 


Kerr  Chicks  are  hatched  out 
strong  and  vigorous.  Reports 
from  60,000  sold  to  72  farms 
last  year  showed  a  loss  of  less 
than  five  to  the  hundred  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks. 

They  have  the  health  and 
strength  which  enables  them 
to  live,  and  thrive,  and  grow. 

Along  with  superb  health 
goes  heavy  laying.  That’s  an 
inherited  quality  in  Kerr 
Chicks  —  bred  into  them  for 
generations  back. 

Chicks  from  blood-tested 
stock  available.  Over  60,000 
blood-tested  breeders. 

Send  now  for  Free  Chick 
Book  with  price  list  and  all 
particulars. 

Special  discounts  on  early 
orders. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Dept.  F 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Mass. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Lowell,  Mass. 


Big  Husky  Chicks 


at,  lower  prices.  Sent 
C.O.D.  New  Hampshire 
Reds  the  universal 
breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also  Barred  mid  White 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Reds, Orpingtons,  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Large  catalog  free 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  $0—100.  Heavy  Mixed, $8— 100 
100%  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 

Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  tor  Broilers. 

Our  Heavy  Laying  Leghorns  are  now  ready. 
$13.50 — 100  $  57.50—500  $105—1000 

Member-N.  J.  State  Pity.  Assn,  and  1.  B.  C.  A. 

Reliable  Hatchery  Inc.,  229  French  SI,,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


TRAPNESTED  —  K.  O.  P.-ACCREDITED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  9  years  our  flocks  have  been  mated  with  pedigreed  males 
Z  and  for  11  years  we  have. trapnested.  Ohio  Accred.  Chick 
prices  lowest  in  years.  Write  tor  catalog:. 

WAYNE  POULTRY  FARMS 

W.  J.  BUSS,  Prop. 

WOOSTER  Box  13  4  OHIO 


Baby  Chicks 


at,  lowest  prices  m  20  years. 
.  Our  reputation  and  long 
breeding  experience  behind 
every  chick.  Popular  breeds.  Purebred  stock. 
Generous  guarantees.  Write  for  catalog. 
Co-operative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Box  B-26  Tiro,  Ohio 


McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 


Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  $10.00  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 


Postage  paid.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLUREELEC.HfllCHERT.U.G.Herbster.Prop.,  McClure, Pa. 


20TS  CENTURY  CHICKS/^ 


CHICKS  6y2c  AND  UP 

We  ship  C.O.D.  Live  delivery.  “Marvel"  AA 
chicks  at  higher  prices.  World’s  best  strains. 
Also  baby  ducklings.  Write  for  our  literature. 

20th  Century  Hatchery,  Bex  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


HAPPY  HEW  YLARTn  ALL 
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Draicn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (18),  New  York 

Hopeful  fingers  poise  the  pen. 

Clean  sheet!  Another  year  again. 


Drawn  by  Frances  McCall  (17), 
Rhode  Island 

MEMORY  VERSE 
Tomorrow 

I  tell  you  the  past  is  a  bucket  of  ashes ; 

I  tell  you  yesterday  is  a  wind  gone  down, 
a  sun  dropped  in  the  West ; 

I  tell  you  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
only  an  ocean  of  tomorrows,  a  sky 
of  tomorrows. 

I  am  a  brother  of  the  cornhuekers  who 
say  at  sundown :  Tomorrow  is  a 
day. 

— Carl  Sandburg  in  “The  Prairie.” 

Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (3  7)  West 

Virginia. 


The  Quiet  Winter  Fields 

Sweet  are  the  Winter  fields ; 

The  quiet  Winter  fields  of  brown '  and 
gray, 

And  white,  and  tawny  yellow,  like  the 
manes 

Of  Asiatic  lions;  lonely  plains 

Of  pleasing  desolation,  whence  the  yields 

Of  sumptuous  Summer  have  been  borne 
away ; 

Long,  silent  lands — haunts  of  the  wonder¬ 
ing  air 

Which  breathes  out  a  sighing  from  the 
woodland  bare; 

How  sad — how  sweet,  are  they ! 

— Robert  Wilson  Burns 

Sent  3>y  Margaret  Esslinger,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Drawn  by  Helen  Durie  (15),  N eic  Jersey 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What  Am 
1?”  puzzle  was  American  bison,  called 
“buffalo”  though  it  is  very  different  from 
the  buffaloes  of  the  Old  World.  It  is 
interesting  as  the  only  species  of  ox 
indigenous  to  America.  The  subject  of 
the  following  puzzle  is  to  naturalists 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  in  natural 
history. 

I  am  of  a  genus  of  carnivorous  quad¬ 
rupeds,  in  which  are  included  hyenas, 
jackals,  wolves,  but  not  foxes.  I  am  not 
a  fox,  the  naturalists  tell  me.  My  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  of  principal  importance 
is  found  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which 
is  always  round,  contracting  circularly, 
while  in  foxes  it  assumes  the  form  of  a 
section  of  a  lens  when  contracted.  There 
are  naturalists  who  believe  that  I  am 
descended  from  the  wolf,  but  the  oblique 
slant  of  the  eye  in  wolves  decides  others 
that  the  wolf  is  descended  from  me.  The 
wolf  is  one  of  man’s  strongest  enemies. 
I  am  his  devoted  friend. 

In  size,  we  of  my  kind  differ  so  widely 
that  one  is  not  as  large  as  the  head  of 
another,  and  the  difference  in  head,  body, 
and  limbs  is  almost  equally  great.  Some 
of  my  species  have  no  hair,  others  have 
short  coarse  hair,  while  still  others  boast 
a  coat  of  long  silky  wool.  Strange,  isn’t 
it.  that  you  recognize  me  so  readily  in 
all  these  forms?  My  own  explanation  of 
this  is  that  I  hold  my  tail  upward  in  a 
curve.  I  expi’ess  all  my  emotions  by 
changing  its  position ;  however  the  up¬ 
ward  curve  is  its  natural  pose. 

For  many  generations,  dating  to 


antiquity,  I  have  followed  a  human 
master,  obeying  his  voice.  What  am  I? 
Sent  by  Charlotte  Dolly,  (IS),  New  York 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  snow,  but  not  in  ice, 

My  second  in  once,  but  not  in  twice, 

My  third  is  in  look,  but  not  in  see, 

My  fourth  is  in  two,  but  not.  in  three, 
My  fifth  is  in  farm,  but  not  in  ranch. 
My  sixth  is  in  limb,  but  not  in  branch, 
My  seventh  is  in  chair,  but  not  in  bench, 
My  eighth  is  in  rake,  but  not  in  wrench, 
My  ninth  is  in  same,  but  not  in  vary, 
My  whole  we  look  for  in  January. 

— Barbara  Blakeslee  (14),  Connecticut 


Riddle 

I’ve  four  cunning  feet 
Of  fur  they  are  made, 

And  sharp  even  claws 
Of  which  most  are  afraid  ! 

My  eyes  beam  in  darkness 
Like  real  gold  set  in — 

Pm  not  always  fat. 

Nor  I’m  not  always  thin. 

My  fur  sometimes  long, 

But  usually  short, 

Except  when  I  come 
From  an  exquisite  sort. 

— Geraldine  Croes  (17),  New  Jersey. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma 
No.  1  was  “pine  tree to  enigma  No.  2 
was  “Friml;”  to  the  riddle  “star.” 


Winter  Fireside 

I  like  to  watch  the  ruddy  blaze 
Go  up  the  flue  all  black  an’  dark; 

I  like  to  see  the  kindled  log 
Snap  up  a  pyramid  of  spark, 

And  dancing  down  the  flaming  side 
Of  maple  boughs,  swift  tongues  of  flame 
Tap  hungrily  at  writhing  twigs, 

Then  vanish  back  from  whence  they 
came. 

Like  dragon’s  eyes  they  pierce  the  dark 
And  glance  atop  the  ceiling  low, 
Then  twinkling  fainter,  glowing  coals 
To  graying  embers,  silent,  grow. 

— Barbara  Blakeslee  (14),  Connecticut. 


Draicn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (16),  Ohio 


December  30 — Although  the  afternoon 
is  quire  cold  with  a  chill  wind  blowing, 
the  sun  shines  warmly  on  the  slopes, 
melting  the  thin  layer  of  snow  completely 
off'.  I  took  the  trail  for  the  creek  and 
the  higher  timber.  Remembered  the 
thought  of  Hamilton  Mabie  as  he  said 
that  those  who  truly  love  Nature  seek 
her  at  all  seasons,  loving  the  wild,  bare¬ 
ness  as  well  as  the  verdant  Summer. 
Wading  the  water,  I  proceeded  past  a  big 
pine  lately  fallen  by  man.  This  one  still 
lay,  its  branches  spread  and  its  white 
stump  and  butt  freshly  severed.  I  stopped 
to  smell  its  pitchy  flavor  and  to  count 
the  rings  on  it.  Over  19  of  them.  What 
a  clean  enviable  life  it  had  lived! 

Following  the  line  of  the  old  rail  fence 
up  the  hillside  I  passed  under  a  small 
forest  of  tall  trees.  I  thought  vaguely  of 
a  resolution  to  make  for  the  coming  year 
— just  one — that  I  would  try  to  keep. 
Turning  back  I  walked  down  through  the 
pasture  until  I  reached  the  creek  again. 
The  creek  was  reaching  with  icy  fingers 
from  both  banks,  attempting  to  freeze 
over.  Ice  had  attached  itself  in  sheets  to 
some  islands  in  the  shallows.  Though  the 
water  chattered  noisily,  it  sounded  unlike 
its  tone  in  Spring,  rather  icebound.  I 
seated  myself  on  a  sunny  rail  end  and 
almost  fell  asleep.  —  Belle  Dain,  New 
York. 


January  3 — Just  a  few  pointers  on  how 
to  make  a  Winter  garden.  Firstly,  line 
the  bowl  half  way  with  moss.  Then  till 
to  top  of  moss  with  soil  from  the  woods. 
Now  set  in  your  small  woods  plants  and 
berries,  cover  lightly  with  a  glass  lid  to 
keep  in  the  steam  so  it  will  stay  green 
without  watering. 


Draicn  by  Erma  Jlerschey,  Pennsylvania 

How  changeable  the  weather  is!  A 
day  or  two  ago  we  were  having  the 
greatest  kind  of  weather,  ideal  for  saw¬ 
ing  wood.  Now  we  are  having  just  the 
opposite  a  cold,  high  wind,  rain — and 
mud.  A  grand  start  for  the  New  Year, 
I  must  say. 

I  am  now  planning  on  the  tent  I  expect 
to  make  in  the  Spring.  It  is  to  be  a 
growing  concern  made  with  Lima  beans 
and  a  pole  in  the  center.  I  am  also 
making  a  seat  on  the  top  of  a  stone  pile 
where  I  shall  spend  my  Summer  Sundays 
reading  and  writing.  Wishing  all  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  New  Year,  I  am  sincerely. 
— Erma  Herschey,  Pennsylvania. 


An  American  who  was  spending  his 
vacation  in  London  was  constantly 
irritated  hy  the  English  pronouneiation, 
such  as  “sin-jen”  for  St.  John,  and 
“maudlin”  for  Magdelene.  One  afternoon 
at  a  tea  party  he  decided  to  get  even 
with  his  hostess. 

“What  do  you  think  of  Niagara  Falls?” 
she  asked. 

“I  don’t  believe  I  know  what  you 
mean.” 

“Haven’t  you  heard  of  the  wonderful 
Niagara  Falls  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,  but  we  call  them  Niffles 
now.” 

— By  Lucy  Weatherup,  New  York. 


Draicn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (18), 
New  York 


Rural  New-Yorker  Cooks 

Banana  Pudding.  —  Cut  sponge  cake 
and  in  baking  dish  put  alternately  a 
layer  of  cake  and  a  layer  of  sliced 
bananas.  Make  a  soft  custard,  flavor 
with  a  little  vanilla  and  pour  over  it. 
Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  heap 
over  the  top  and  brown  in  the  oven. — 
Edna  Wynic-k  (17),  Pennsylvania. 


Chocolate  Pop  Corn. — One  c-up  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  two  tablespoons  grated 
chocolate,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  one-half 
cup  milk,  two  tablespoons  butter.  Cook 
together  until  a  little  in  cold  water  is 
brittle.  Pour  the  candy  over  two  quarts 
of  popped  corn,  stir  with  a  spoon  so  that 
all  the  corn  is  covered  with  the  chocolate. 
Cool,  and  either  press  into  an  oiled  pan 
and  cut  into  squares  or  with  the  hands 
slightly  buttered  form  into  balls. — Edna 
Wynick,  Pennsylvania. 


1 1 1 

Dear  Cooks :  I’ve  been  loosing  over 
the  recipes  in  the  12  issues  of  Our  Page 
and  for  variety’s  sake  I’m  sending  my 
recipe  for  minute  pudding.  Put  D/a 
pints  milk  into  a  double  boiler.  Mix  five 
large  tablespoons  flour  smoothly  with  (4 
pint  milk,  one  teaspoon  salt,  and  a  pinch 
of  nutmeg.  When  the  milk  boils  stir  in 
the  mixture,  letting  the  whole  boil  for 
one  minute,  stirring  constantly.  Take  it 
from  the  fire  and  let  it  get  lukewarm. 
J'hen  add  three  eggs  well  beaten  and  set 
it  back  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  if 
boil  after  the  eggs  are  added.  Serve  with 
maple  syrup  or  honey.  It  is  served  with 
honey  at  our  house  as  we  like  that  best. 
Simply  “delish” !  —  Dot  Safford  (17), 
New  York. 
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Drawn  by  Dorothy  Doll  (16), 

New  York 

Dec.  19.  —  Well,  the  long  anticipated 
day  has  come  and  gone,  and  I’m  home 
again  after  three  months’  absence.  Dad 
got  over  there  about  noon  and  we  went 
out  to  lunch.  My  adored  Latin  professor 
was  there  at  the  restaurant  and  he  took 
pains  to  remind  me  with  a  cross-eyed 
leer  that  he  had  given  me  no  assignment, 
over  vacation.  Of  course  I  was*  properly 
grateful,  but  these  people  that  do  favors 
and  then  brag  about  it!  Oh,  how  I  hate 
em  !  We  brought  .Six’s  friend  home  with 
ns  and  had  to  go  by  the  Snake  Alley  road 
to  take  her  home.  That  little  backwoods 
alley  sure  lived  tip  to  its  name.  We 
skidded  until  we  fully  thought  that  we 
would  never  see  home  and  mother  again. 
But  we  did.  Oysters  for  supper.  Need 
I  say  more? 

Gee.  2;>.  —  All  set  after  a  very  merrv 
Christmas.  I  was  rudely  awakened  at 
6  :••’)  by  the  sound  of  music,  exceedingly 
loud,  from  Cincinnati  and  then,  oh 
horror  of  horrors,  setting-up  exercises ! 
It  seems  the  fond  parents  decided  that 
that  was  the  simplest  way  to  awaken 
their  slumbering  offspring.  Had  a  big 
dinner  here  and  then  drove  to  town  to 
call  on  the  honourable  aunt,  uncle-  and 
cousins.  They  were  just  sitting  down  to 
dinner  and  of  course  I  promptly  accepted 
an  invitation  to  eat.  All  well  and  good. 
But  mother  cast  a  baleful  eve-  on  me  and 
said  in  an  icy  tone.  “Rommie,  you’ll  kill 
yourself,  child !”  Now  what  was  I  to 
do ? _  One  hates  to  be  called  a  pig,  but  if 
f  h  riot  mas  isn’t  a  day  to  eat  two  dinners, 
especially  if  you  didn’t  have  one  on 
Thanksgiving,  well,  what  day  is? 

Dec.  26. — The  honourable  uncle,  aunt 
and  cousins  are  here  for  dinner — Hush. 
I  feel  slightly  ill. 

Jan.  1. — Those  cats!  Every  night  they 
bounce  in  through  the  open  window  and 
on  to  my  bed,  three  or  four  a  night. 
Sometimes  they  fight  and  have  to  be 
cuffed  and  sometimes  they  sneeze  and 
have  to  be  gently  dropped  from  the 
window  into  a  snowbank.  But  they 
always  do  something.  Last  night  the  Old 
Gady  long  may  she  live  having  reached 
the  mature  age  of  eight  on  that  last  not- 
yet-forgotten  Christmas  Day. — brought  a 
mouse — still  alive — in  on  my  bed.  Imagine 
my  embarrassment ! 

Had  a  swell  time  fixing  a  tire  today. 
Dad  and  I  worked  hours  on  it  and  finally 
smashed  it.  The  tire  wouldn’t  come  off 
the  rim  and  that  flap  that  protects  the 
inner  tube  would  neither  come  off  or  go 
back  in  once  we  got  it  to  pieces.  We 
christened  it  “dicky”  after  we  had  had 
as  much  trouble  with  it  as  Amos  ’n  Andy 
had  with  their  full  dress  suits.  Finally 
we  smashed  the  fixin’s  on  the  rim  and 
had  to  take  it  to  town.  Watta  life  ! 

Jan.  2. — Saw  about  the  tire.  We  didn’t 
break  3;  this  time,  though.  Finished  our 
vacation  whist  tournament — put  on  an 
imitation  of  the  Culbertson’s  protracted 
bridge  party.  Dad  and  I  won.  So  now 
to  squelch  any  fresh  member  of  the 
family  we  look  supercilious  and  say  in 
a  scathing  tone,  “Who  taught  you  to 
Play  whist?”  They  always  wither. 

Comment:  Well,  I  see  Miss  Rowley 
knows  exacely  who  I  am.  I  can  only 
I  hank  the  famous  Miss  Powers  for  her 
tolerance  in  allowing  me  to  use  her  name 
so  freely! — “Rommie.” 


Dec.  28. — Here  I  was  taking  a  nap  in 
the  big  armchair  by  the  fire  when  dad 
came  and  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and 
told  me  to  go  to  bed  if  I’m  sleepy.  ’Course 
he  want h1  the  chair,  that’s  all. 

Dec.  29. — For  some  reason  or  other  the 
mice  seem  to  take  a  liking  to  my  writing 
desk.  Every  night  I  can  hear  them 
parading  around  from  behind  the  organ, 
then  into  the  desk  drawers,  then  back 
to  the  organ  again.  It  dawned  on  me  last 
night  why  they  were  so  busy  in  there 
lately  (busier  than  usual).  I  hid  some 
nuts  in  a  drawer  and  this  morning  when 
I  went  to  look  I  found  they  had  helped 
themselves  to  quite  a  few.  The  mean 
things!  I’ll  get  even  with  ’em,  just  wait 
and  see ! 

Jan.  1. — New  Year’s  here  and  to  think 
I  started  this  diary  last  year!  Things 
sure  do  look  new”  outdoors.  Everything 
looks  as  if  it  is  made  of  glass.  A  prettv 
sight  indeed.  It  rained,  then  froze  to 
sleek  ice.  The  trees  are  bending  low  with 
their  ice-coated  branches.  Even  dog’s 
back  is  frosty-looking  (he  has  to  stay 
outdoors  in  the  weather,  yon  see).  The 
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cars  go  by  here  almost  at  a  snail's  pace. 
The  pig  got  out  of  his  pen  and  how  he 
did  slip  and  slide  around  before  he  finally 
decided  to  return  to  his  pen.  It  was 
laughable  to  watch  him.  'Wish  I  was  a 
poet  like  Carl  Prentiss.  I'd  try  to  write 
a  poem  about  the  icy  scenery  today. 
Wonder  if  he  could  do  it  for  me?  But 
it  isn't  nice  to  ask  someone  else  to  do  your 
brain  work,  is  it?  As  ever, — “Joybelle.  ’ 


Dec.  28. — Skating  at  the  pond,  danger¬ 
ous,  but  fun.  Winter  hasn’t  started  until 
the  skating  has  begun.  Some  time  I’m 
going  to  Canada  or  Switzerland  or  some 
other  northern  land  and  learn  skiing. 
That'll  be  fun — for  the  spectators. 

Dec.  30. ; —  No  unemployment  here  !  I 
worked  from  seven  till  six.  from  nine  to 
10  :30.  Eleven  and  one-half  hours,  count 
’em.  Being  unaccustomed  to  so  strenuous 
a  program  I'm  quite  ready  for  the  warm 
old  bed.  Thank  goodness,  such  busy  days 
come  not  often. 

Jan.  1,  1932. — Happy  New  Year!  I’ve 
heard  that  in  about  every  tongue  im¬ 
aginable  on  the  radio  this  afternoon.  Also 
football  game  and  the  tournament  of 
roses.  Being  the  “morning  after  I  was 
fitted  for  nothing  better  _  than  listening 
to  the  radio  !  Wishing  this  to  be  a  very 
Happy  New  Year  for  all. — “Sooky. 

Dec.  26. — Very  cold.  After  breakfast  I 
cleaned  the  living-room.  Such  disorder ! 
Nutshells  all  over.  Toys  in  every  place, 
except  where  they  should  be.  After  two 
hours’  work  I  managed  to  get  everything 
in  place,  all  except  my  youngest  brother. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  place  where  I 
could  put  him  so  that  he  would  remain 
put.  Santa  treated  me  very  well  and  I 
hope  he  was  good  to  everyone. 

Dee.  27. — When  I  got  up  this  morning 
I  found  everything  that  was  “freezable  ’ 
in  the  kitchen  had  frozen.  The  contents 
of  the  tea  kettle  had  nearly  busted  it. 
After  some  thawing  I  managed  to  get 
breakfast  on  time.  Played  with  the  boys 
most  all  the  afternoon.  Jack  found  14 
eggs  in  the  straw.  They  look  all  right. 

Dec.  28. — Had  to  hustle  as  I  overslept. 
Had  bacon  and  eggs  for  breakfast.  First 
I  got  the  bacon  sliced,  then  took  an  egg. 
gave  it  a  crack  and  out  came — Ugh ! 
Phew!  Such  odor!  Yes,  one  of  the  eggs 
that  Jack  found.  I  thought  that  eggs 
didn’t  spoil  in  Winter.  But  then  they 
might  have  been  Summer  eggs.  Forgot 
all  about  them  until  I  was  ready  to  bake 
a  cake.  Yes,  I  cracked  another  and 
promptly  dumped  them  all  outdoors.  I've 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing 
smells  worse  than  a  rotten  egg. — “Anna 
the  Cook.” 


Dec.  30. — What  a  surprise !  Looked  as 
if  a  palette  of  pastel  shades  had  been  up¬ 
set  in  the  sky.  If  an  artist  painted  it 
they'd  say  his  brain  was  unbalanced. 
Made  some  pop-overs,  stuck  them  in  the 
oven,  and  went  out  to  get  my  skates  and 
hoekev-stiek.  Saw  a  big  rat  on  the  feed- 
bin.  Stopped  and  looked  at  me,  then  moved 
along  just  as  nice  as  can  be.  Showing 
off.  Picked  up  an  ear  of  corn  and  threw 
it.  Missed  it!  I  bet  he's  laughing  yet h 
As  for  the  pop-overs,  the  “frere”  used 
them  for  target  practice. 

Dec.  31. — A  perfect  day.  Finished  my 
work  and  went  skating.  I  love  it. 
Brother  gave  his  ankle  a  mean  wrench 
while  placing  hockey  and  the  rest  of  the 
fellows  let  me  play.  Wanted  to  make 
good  for  my  side  so  badly  that  I  was 
completely  exhausted  at  the  end.  We 
won  anyhow.  Asked  to  play  to-morrow 
if  the  ankle  isn’t  better. 

Jan.  1. — Happy  New  Year  !  Ouch,  I'm 
so  lame,  I  ache  all  over.  Rheumatism 
couldn’t  be  worse.  My  own  fault.  Over¬ 
did  it  the  first  day.  No  hockey  for  me 
today.  Well.  California  won  today. 
Couldn't  help  hearing  the  game  with  the 
radio  going  full  blast.  Made  a  resolution 
to  answer  my  letters  and  to  learn  to  like 
tea  and  coffee.  Will  help  me  out  of  some 
embarrassing  positions.  —  “Huckleberry.” 

Dee.  28. — A  Monday  spent  in  work. 
Every  Monday  is.  Daddy  is  taking  unto 
himself  the  task  of  making  a  woodswoman 
of  me.  And  lie's  done  a  pretty  good  job, 
for  we  will  have  our  Winter  supply  ready 
too.  bv  Saturday.  Want  to  practice 
basketball  this  evening.  Tlay  a  game  to¬ 
morrow  night. 

Dec.  29. — We  won — 18-40.  The  boys 
not  so  good.  13-20.  Rah !  Rah  !  Polly 
made  a  remark  about  more  time  spent  in 
Latin  study  and  less  in  sports.  (Her 
dignified  name  for  basketball).  Latin  is 
a  love  that  has  long  been  loveless.  Think 
I'll  make  a  print  dress  to-morrow.  One 
with  puffed  sleeves  and  sashes,  etc. 
Think  that  I  shall  look  like  a  dutiful 
daughter  in  it. — “Knittin’  Nettie.” 

Dec.  22. — Went  to  rehearsal  this  after¬ 
noon  for  a  pageant  the  church  is  making. 
I  was  a  rich  lady,  imagine  that !  Prob¬ 
ably  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  my 
life'.  I  expect. 

Dec.  23. — Another  rehearsal.  Went 
shopping,  and  wasn’t  the  store  full  of 
people!  I  had  a  good  time  buying  pres¬ 
ents.  Who  for?  That  would  be  telling. 

Dec.  25. — Oh !  boy.  wasn’t  I  awake 
this  morning!  I  certainly  was.  When  I 
got  downstairs,  there  was  a  lovely  work- 
basket.  Just  what  I  wanted.  Who  knew 
it?  (Santa  of  course!! 

Dec.  29. — We  washed  today.  I  went 
out  to  hang  up  the  clothes,  and  my  fingers 
nearly  froze.  Of  course,  something  had 
to  go  wrong,  this  time  the  clothesline 
broke.  Mother  had  to  finish  the  job.  So 
long. — “Green  Mountain  Kid.” 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Marion  Wiethorn  (18),  New  York 


Winter  Sports — By  Frances  McCall 
(17),  Rhode  Island 


Young  Ben  Franklin  and  the  Printing 
Press  (13),  Massachusetts 


January  Robin — By  Jane  E.  Goddard 
(16),  Ohio 
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Hoot  Owl — By  Elsie  Stroley  (13), 
New  Jersey 


House  Across  the  Road — By  Gladys 
MacLeod  (15),  New  York 
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January  Walk — By  Elda  Matchulet 
(17),  Connecticut 


Trying  Out  the  Christmas  Present — By  Esther  Collins  (16),  Connecticut 


Dec.  23. — Dear  diary,  verily  I  know 
that  I  am  now  a  convert  to  Our  Page 
from  now,  ever  on,  until  the  last.  I  am 
heartily  sorry  that  it  has  taken  me  such 
a  long  time  to  awake  to  discover  a  new 
world  come  to  life  in  Our  Page.  It's 
grand  and  sublime.  The  R.  N.-Y.  makes 
its  timely  arrival  today  and  human  that 
I  am  I  could  not  let  another  month  pass 
without  a  cheerful  word  or  thought  in 
praise. — “Raene.” 


Dec.  16. — Horrors!  I  made  a  cake.  Not 
that  such  a  thing  is  unheard-of.  But  the 
results  were :  First,  I  believe.  I  dug  up 
a  monstrous  bowl  and  a  spoon  to  accom¬ 
pany  it.  Then  to  the  chorus  of  the 


battered  egg-beater — nice  and  handy  on 
the  left  hand  side  of  the  back  of  the 
third  shelf  going  down  in  the  dish  closet 
• — I  commenced  to  apply  the  ingredients. 
The  first  unfortunates  to  go  were  six 
eggs.  After  them  plunged  sugar  and  a 
deluge  of  flour  followed  by  vanilla  and 
lemon  juices.  Pity  them,  oh.  reader ! 
they  never  will  see  oblivion  through  any¬ 
one's  eating  capacity  (Fido,  our  dear 
doglet  refused  to  look  at  it).  They  are 
doomed  to  exile.  After  an  hour  of  con¬ 
tinued  scorching,  the  cake  was  done 
(for  !) . 

Dec.  21. — Ahum !  School  again.  My. 
but  how  two  days  seem  long.  Though 
(Continued  on  Page  113) 


Strange  Winter 

Where  are  the  snows  that  once  buried  the 
grasses, 

Deep  in  their  drifts  of  white? 

M  here  are  the  winds  that  once  moaned 
through  the  branches, 

In  the  dark  of  a  Winter’s  night? 

Is  the  land  cursed  or  blessed  with  the 
coming 

Of  rains  to  the  tired  sod? 

The  monotonous  patter  of  raindrops,  fall- 
lug, 

Melting  to  mud  each  clod? 

Oh  !  I  am  weary  of  sameness  of  seasons ! 

Where  are  the  ice  and  snow? 

Where  is  the  comforting  drifting  of  white¬ 
ness, 

Blow  them  back,  wind  !  blow  !  blow ! 

— Jane  E.  Goddard  (16),  Ohio. 


Wind 

I  hear  you  galloping,  galloping. 

Through  the  aisles  and  corridors  of  Time, 
To  your  Destination,  which  is? 

Do  you  gallop  on  until  you  find  the  end? 
But  where  is  the  end? 

“Beyond  Space,  where  nothing  exists.” 
Is  this  where  you  live? 

In  a  dark  and  gloomy  castle. 

Where  no  Cheerfulness  abides? 

O  wind.  I  would  like  to  accompany  you 
On  your  nightly  masquerades  and  rambles. 
— Elspeth  Field  (12)  New  York. 


Skating 

I  love  to  skate  when  the  wind  is  strong. 
And  I  go  riding,  riding 
Across  the  great  white  crystal  pool 
Gliding,  gliding,  gliding. 

I  feel  like  the  SAvallow  up  in  the  blue. 
When  it  goes  winging,  winging 
Like  it  I  feel  forever  free, 

Singing,  singing,  singing. 

— Elizabeth  Townsend,  Massachusetts. 


Dancing  Snowflakes 

Floating  down  from  heaven, 
Starry  flakes  of  snow. 

Caught  by  whirling  breezes, 
Dancing  to  and  fro. 

Bits  of  fluffy  cotton. 

Soft  and  slow  they  fall; 

Drifting  ever  downward. 

Heeding  Winter’s  call. 

Now  a  sudden  whirlwind 
Hurls  them  through  the  air, 

Dancing,  rising,  falling. 

Floating  everywhere. 

Soon  they  form  a  garment. 

Soft  and  warm  as  down. 

Nature’s  gift  for  Winter — 

A  clinging  ermine  gown. 

— Carl  Prentiss,  New  York. 


Our  Page  This  Month 

Long  may  they  last — these  New  Year’s 
resolutions.  We  shall  see.  Meanwhile 
Our  Page  is  delighted  with  the  assurance 
of  loyalty  that  accompanied  them.  Rena 
Cook  is  back  again,  and  Rommie,  and 
Jane  Goddard.  Truly  the  first  of  January 
has  worked  wonders. 

We  apologize  to  Eleanor  Wiethorn. 
younger  sister  of  Marion,  who  did  an 
“Original  Poem”  <  caption  last  month, 
sent  it  in  a  special  envelope  with  her 
name  on  the  outside,  and  after  all,  found 
it  entered  as  the  work  of  Marion.  Once 
before  the  lines  of  Elsie  Stroley  wandered 
into  the  lines  of  Eugenia  Powers  and 
were  incorporated  as  one  and  the  same. 
Our  Page  here  makes  a  New  Year’s  reso¬ 
lution  to  read  proof  more  carefully. 

The  diary  column  continues  unblush- 
ingly  to  eat  up  most  of  the  space.  It 
manages  to  make  fact  more  interesting 
than  fiction,  to  supply  a  study  in  human 
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nature,  to  offer  an  outlet  for  crumpled 
feeling's.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  print 
all  the  diaries  we  receive. 

February  is  a  puzzling  month  to  work 
for.  One  never  knows  just  how  much 
George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  will  care  about  being  worked  in  with 
the  Valentines.  The  safe  way  is  to 
stick  to  farm  material  as  far  as  possible, 
portraying  the  great  men  as  boys,  much 
the  same  as  ourselves,  and  having  chores 
to  do.  I  do  not  suppose  either  George  or 
Abraham  had  the  slightest  idea  that  they 
would  ever  have  their  birthdays  cele¬ 
brated  nationally,  do  you?  Hopeful 
thought !  Perhaps  we,  too,  unknowingly 
are  as  they. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Iva  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  City,  be¬ 
fore  the  fifth  of  the  month.  Work  re¬ 
ceived  later  will  be  welcome,  but  must 
be  held  over. 


L'Nt  5  Fk°M  Ou*  Lf  Trl 

Dratvn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (17), 
New  York 


‘I’m  sick  with  the  chiekenpox.  Nothing 
very  romantic  about  that,  I  assure  you  ! 
You  might  call  it  an  anti-climax  or  what 
not,  it’s  still  the  same.  There’s  faith  and 
hope  and  courage  in  the  poem  I'm  send¬ 
ing.” — Clark  Allender  (17),  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

“I  like  the  notes  on  foxes  by  Stanley 
B  rown.  These  is  a  family  of  foxes  near 
here;  most  every  night  they  bark.  It  is 
funny  to  hear.  They  never  bother  our 
chickens.  I  have  seen  them  a  number  of 
times  the  past  week.  I  never  saw  so 
queer  a  Christmas  Eve.  It  rained  all 
night,  but  Santa  came  just  the  same.” — 
Eva  Durant,  New  York. 

“I  disagree  with  Claris  Rowley.  I 
think  Eugenia  Powers  is  Flannelfeet  in¬ 
stead  of  Rommie.” — Elsie  Springer  (IS), 
Pennsylvania. 

“Diaries  seem  to  be  a  major  attraction, 
don’t  they?  ‘Truth  is  sometimes  stranger 
than  fiction.’  and  often  more  interesting.” 
— Jane  Goddard  (16),  Ohio. 

“I've  long  been  a  ‘listener  in’  on  Our 
Page,  but  now  I’m  going  to  join.  I  live 
in  the  beautiful  Ozark  Country  of  North¬ 
west  Arkansas.  Arkansas  is  rather  far 
away  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  many  of  the  States  from 
which  so  many  of  you  write.  I'll  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  of  them  and  will 
promise  to  answer  their  letters. — Lorene 
Curry  (15).  Arkansas. 

“Got  R.  N.-Y.  today.  “Wasn’t  Florence 
Swan’s  ‘Gypsy  Caprice’  good !  I  sure 
thought  so.  Frances  McCall’s  picture, 
‘Christmas  Candle’  was  also  good.  New 
Year’s  Day!  Happy  New  Year  to  all 
Our  Pagers.” — Nancy  Lee  (12),  Kansas. 

“Several  years  ago  I  used  to  contribute 
to  Our  Page.  I  loved  it,  but  somehow, 
since,  many  things  interfered,  and  I  was 
kept  so  busy  I  never  had  time  to  send 
in  contributions.  However,  I  always 
read  Our  Page  and  each  member  seems 
like  an  old  friend  of  mine.  I  want  to  be 
a  steady  contributor  now,  and  I  will  be 
proud  if  I  ever  see  anything  of  mine  on 
Our  Page,  because  it  has  grown  wonder¬ 
fully,  and  is  a  real  credit  to  all  those 
who  contribute.”  • —  Rena  Cook  (16), 
Pennsylvania. 

“I  think  Our  Page  is  great.  I’ve  read 
it  for  a  long  time,  but  it  never  dawned 
on  me  to  enter  any  of  my  work.  I  think 
it  brings  out  all  the  good  points  in  us, 
and  makes  us  realize  what  the  world  in 
general  is  doing  and  thinking.  It  makes 
us  feel  more  warm  and  friendly  toward 
our  acquaintances;  it  inspires  an  under¬ 
standing  of  our  fellow  man.” — L.  C.  Pol- 
zin.  New  York. 

“I  live  about  10  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  some  days  when  the  east  wind  is 
very  strong  the  air  is  heavy  with  the 
smell  of  salt.  I  have  always  thought 
Eugenia  Powers  wrote  Rommie’s  diary.” 
— -Elizabeth  Townsend  (10),  Massachu¬ 
setts. 


My  Diary 

(Continued  from  Page  112) 
church  had  to  be  attended,  and  the  dinner 
dishes  had  to  be  dried,  and  the  chickens 
had  to  be  attended  to,  Sunday  was  nor¬ 
mally  enjoyed.  Monday,  well,  that  was 
different.  The  animals  had  all  to  be  taken 
care  of,  dishes  had  to  be  washed  again, 
and  when  everything  else  had  been  taken 
care  of,  I  had  to  prepare  my  most  au¬ 
gust  person  for  the  school's  reception. 
Teeth  brushed,  face  washed  (ears  and 
neck  included),  handkerchiefs  fished  out 
of  one  of  the  thousand  places  where  they 
could  sometimes  be  found,  hair  combed, 
tie  stretched,  a  shirt  examination  had  to 
take  place  privately  the  object  in  ques¬ 
tion  being  subjected  to  the  closest  of 
scrutinies,  a  more  careful  analysis  made 
of  the  neck  and  cuffs,  and  after  my  cap 
and  lunch  had  been  all  prepared.  I  was 
ready  for  school.  No  wonder  that  the 
word  school  contains  so  much  unpleas¬ 
ant  meaning  for  the  average  kids.  I  don’t 
blame  ’em. 

Dec.  27. — Aha !  So  the  kindly  hospi¬ 
tality  of  Our  Page  has  gathered  another 
diarist  to  its  increasing  fold.  It’s  “ice” 
this  time.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anyone 
so  knocky?  But,  of  course,  this  person 
can  afford  it — being  the  school’s  star 
pupil.  And,  I  must  admit,  her  criticism 
of  yours  truly  rings  all  too.  true. 

And  do  you  know  who  it  is?  Hey,  Ice, 
shall  I  tell?  Initials  are  C —  but  I  won’t 
finish  it.  I  cannot  have  my  own  identity 
exposed.  Oh,  well — “Flannelfeet.” 


Dec.  26. — Got  up  late.  Today  is  so 
sunny  that  it  seems  more  like  April  or 
late  March  than  the  day  after  Christmas. 
There  was  no  snow  on  Christmas  this 
year,  and  it  seemed  so  queer.  Usually  we're 
knee-deep  in  it,  and  wearing  out  sleds 
and  skis.  I  looked  over  the  diaries  I've 
written  previously — 1927,  1929.  1930  and 
now  1931  nearly  completed.  Those  little 
red  books  record  four  happy  years.  Per¬ 
haps  there  are  some  blue  or  gray  streaks 
in  them,  but  today  I'm  an  incurable  opti¬ 
mist.  What  a  library-full  I'll  have  when 
I’m  eighty !  The  R.  N.-Y.,  with  the  De¬ 
cember  Our  Page  came  this  morning.  It’s 
smaller  than  usual,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  and  consequently  I’m  copying  my 
diary,  both  the  one  I'm  sending  for  this 
month  and  one  of  the  days  I'd  have  re¬ 
corded  similarly  for  last  month.  Won¬ 
der  if  the  Our  Page  readers  will  remem¬ 
ber  me  after  so  long  an  absence.  Or  will 
some  one  say,  “Oh,  there's  another  new 
diarist?”  I  assure  you  I’m  most  ancient 
and  respectable,  even  if  you  don't  re¬ 
member  me.  Poor  Rommie,  I  know  who 
“it”  is,  though  I  won't  tell.  I  like  “it’s” 
diary  too  much,  if  only  “it”  would  write 
some  more.  But  you  detectives  are  good, 
anyhow.  Today  we're  finishing  the  chick¬ 
ens  and  candy  and  plum  pudding  remain¬ 
ing  from  yesterday’s  dinner,  and  it’s  still, 
oh,  so  good !  Have  you  read  “Dear 
Brutus,”  by  J.  M.  Barrie?  It’s  really 
awfully  good.  I’ve  read  several  of  his 
plays  this  vacation.  Funny  names  some 
of  the  new  diarists  have,  but  cute!  Me, 
I'm  taken  from  one  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays,  “The  Tempest.”  But  goodness,  I’m 
becoming  too  loquacious  !  Yours — “Ariel.” 


Dec.  26. — Saturday  morning  !  Some¬ 
thing  different  from  Christmas  morning. 
First  thing  I  hear  is,  “Time  to  get  up.” 


Next,  “Did  you  hear  me  call?”  I  come 
down  and  behold,  breakfast  is  over.  Now 
I  get  none  until  I  earn  it.  Then  I  hear, 
“Come  out  and  help  pick  chickens.”  Oh, 
what  a  job !  Did  anyone  of  you  try  it 
by  the  dozen?  Now  I  wish  nobody  knew 
how  to  dress  chickens.  Till  the  morning 
is  half  over,  I  am  so  tired  I  drop  in  a 
chair  exhausted.  Soon  comes  the  call, 
“Don’t  you  know  enough  not  to  sit 
around  on  a  market  morning?”  With  a 
groan  I  get  up  and  resume  work.  Soon 
the  market  truck  goes,  then  sister  Ann 
says,  “Now  work  real  fast  as  there  are 
two  days’  work  to  be  done  today.”  And 
my  hopes  of  rest  are  knocked  sky-high  ; 
that’s  the  way  it  goes  all  day  long  (em¬ 
phasis  on  the  long).  In  the  evening  Sis 
is  tired,  so  I  must  wash  dishes  yet.  I 
get  miffed  and  start  telling  how  many 
things  I  did  all  day,  but  find  out  I  did 
not  do  so  much  after  all,  and  they  all 
laugh  at  my  long  face  and  I  wash  dishes. 
We  have  five  girls  in  the  house  and  I 
have  to  stay  in,  too.  One  of  my  sisters 
wants  to  work  out  most  of  the  time,  so 
I  must  stay  in  and  work  sometimes,  and 
I  can  tell  you  I  have  a  hard  time  of  it. 
(I  mean  trying  to  get  out  of  the  work.) 

Dec.  27. — Today  we  had  a  real  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner,  the  other  was  just  as  a  sam¬ 
ple.  But  I  made  a  sad  mistake.  When 
the  others  were  about  half  done  eating  I 
quit  because  I  knew  there  was  a  good 
supply  of  ice  cream  back.  The  waiter 
gave  one  dish  to  each,  also  a  second  help¬ 
ing,  but  I  was  missed  !  I  am  still  mourn¬ 
ing  over  it. — “Cesario.” 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Wiethorn  (16),  New  York 


Dear  Readers :  Am  sending  a  snapshot 
of  myself  taken  while  I  was  in  Managua. 
Nicaragua,  last  year.  I  was  there  16 
months.  Would  like  to  hear  from  some 
other  readers,  and  will  do  my  best  to 
answer  all  the  letters  I  receive. — Francis 
R.  Johnston,  Idaho. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  eleven 
years  old.  and  I  live  on  a  farm  of  200 
acres  with  my  father  and  mother,  I  would 
like  any  girl  of  my  age  to  write  to  me. 
My  pony’s  name  is  Jerry,  he  is  black 
and  white.  I  like  animals  very  much. 
Best  of  all  horses  and  dogs. — Mary  Avis 
Creedon,  New  York. 


Dear  Readers  :  Have  you  room  for  an¬ 
other  contributor?  I  have  read  Our  Page 
for  quite  a  while,  and  I  think  it’s  the 
best  part  of  the  magazine.  Am  enclosing 
a  picture  of  my  sister  and  me  taken  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Happy  New  Year  to 
you  all. — Fred  Hanson,  Wisconsin. 


Dear  F riends :  I  am  sending  a  snap¬ 
shot  of  myself  taken  last  month.  I  have 
written  to  Our  Page  many  times,  but  all 
the  try-outs  were  not  successful.  I  wish 
that  Our  Page  readers  would  write  to  me 
and  help  fill  up  the  mailbox. — Josie 
Malaskwicz,  (17),  Connecticut. 


COLDS 

RUB  Musterole  well  into  your  chest 
>-  and  throat— almost  instantly  you 
feel  eacier.  Repeat  the  Musterole-rub 
once  an  hour  for  five  hours  ... 
what  a  glorious  relief! 

Those  good  old-fashioned  cold  reme¬ 
dies— oil  of  mustard,  menthol,  camphor 
— are  mixed  with  other  valuable  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  Musterole  to  make  it  what  doc¬ 
tors  call  a“ counter-irritant”  because 
it  gets  action  and  is  not  just  a  salve. 

It  penetrates  and  stimulates  blood 
circulation  and  helps  to  draw  out  infec¬ 
tion  and  pain.  Used  by  millions  for  20 
years.  Recommended  by  many  doctors 
and  nurses.  All  druggists. 

To  Mothers— Musterole  is  also 
made  in  milder  form  for  babies 
and  small  children.  Ask  for  Chil- 


Liberal  Interest 


Compounded  Quarterly 

BANK  by  Mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently.  This62year old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
York  State  supervision,  assures 
generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  how  compounding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new  Bankin" 
by  Mail  booklet, 
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Name _ _ 

A  ddress _ 


City 


State 


LEARN  TO  RE-SEAT 
YOUR  CHAIRS 

Have  you  a 
chair,  stool  or 
bench  that  you 
would  like  to 
re-seat?  We  will 
teaeh  you  how 
to  do  it.  Use 
either  Cane, 
ltush,  Reed, 
Splints,  Fibre 
Rush,  Cane 
Webbing  or 
Grass 

Instruction  Book  Only  10c 

Send  10c  today  for  our  illustrated  Instruction  Book 
and  price  list  explaining  how  to  do  Seat  Weaving 

The  H.H.  PERKINS  CO. 

258  Shelton  Ave.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


CALLOUSES 

Gently  Fade  Away 

Corns  and  Callouses  yield  at  once  to 
the  wonderful  medication  in  this 
thin,  comfortable  adhesive  silk.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No 
more  nagging  foot  pains.  New 
Medicated  Silk  Adhesive 
absorbs  all  hard  Rrowths  without  injury  to 
healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  heallnur.  Bigr  spool. 
60  square  inches.  Send  $1.00  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trying  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R-3  Burlington,  Vermont 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Skin  Health  Derived  from 
Daily  Use  of  the 

CUTICURA 

PREPARATIONS 

'  Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free. 
Address :  "Cutlcura,"  Dept.  3B,  Malden,  Mast. 


\ 

i 


ELECTRICITY 

for 

BEGINNERS 

By  EDWARD  H.  THOMAS 

A  non-technical  de¬ 
scription  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  involved  in  the  use 
of  electricity  that  is 
simplicity  itself. 

Price  $1.50 


for  sale  by 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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|  PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


During  1931  we  received  1.820  claims 
for  Collection,  amounting  to  $63,088.94. 
We  collected  1.064  claims,  amounting  to 
($57,065.68.  This  makes  the  total  amount 
collected  since  1910,  $S26,259.51  and  29,- 
117  claims. 

In  connection  with  the  work  we  have 
written  22.533  letters.  Of  this  number 
approximately  3,129  were  legal  questions; 
4.547  inquiries  about  work-at-home 
schemes,  rabbit  propositions,  correspond¬ 
ence  schools,  insurance  companies  and 
ratings  on  commission  houses.  There 
were  250  inquiries  about  one  rabbit  buy¬ 
back  proposition  and  fully  as  many  more 
on  10  other  rabbit  concerns.  Miscel¬ 
laneous  inquiries  account  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  letters  written. 

The  record  for  the  past  22  years  is  as 
follows  : 


1911— 

539 

46 

66 

12.110.63 

1912— 

55S 

46 

66 

10.926.51 

1913 — 

743 

46 

66 

10,112.91 

1914 — 

soo 

46 

66 

10,665.50 

1915 — 

921 

46 

46 

13,021.12 

1916— 

1.192 

46 

46 

18.131.54 

1917— 

1 ,630 

46 

46 

23.961.21 

1918— 

2,232 

46 

46 

37.425.54 

1919— 

2.596 

46 

46 

44.684.29 

1920— 

2,493 

46 

46 

45.592.74 

1921 — 

1.584 

66 

46 

45.804.23 

1922 — 

1.479 

46 

46 

62.549.60 

1923— 

2.246 

46 

46 

79.138.91 

1924— 

1.588 

46 

46 

52.753.39 

1925— 

1.436 

46 

46 

56.323.09 

1926— 

1.613 

46 

46 

45.864.59 

1927— 

1.450 

46 

66 

52.520.94 

1928 — 

1.036 

46 

66 

47.159.59 

1929— 

1 .459 

46 

46 

49.554.01 

1930 — 

1.148 

46 

46 

41.12S.04 

1931  — 

-1.064 

46 

66 

57.065.68 

29,177  claims  collected,  $826,259.51 


The  collections  are  merely  an  index  of 
the  work.  The  collections  for  the  year 
are  the  third  largest  since  the  records 
have  been  kept — 22  years.  This  was  due 
to  one  large  collection.  Otherwise  the 
claims  run  in  small  accounts,  indicating 
that  our  friends  are  using  more  caution. 
It  is  the  hazards  that  we  try  to  save 
farmers  that  must  count  most,  but  we 
also  like  to  help  our  friends  get  what  is 
rightly  due  them.  We  also  wish  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  service  of  friends  who  con¬ 
stantly  help  in  many  ways. 


S.  E.  J.  Cox  was  sentenced  to  10  years 
in  the  Leavenworth  Federal  Penitentiary 
and  fined  $5,000.  He  was  convicted  with 
his  wife  and  three  others  of  mail  fraud  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Oil  and  Gas  Company.  Mrs.  Cox 
received  a  sentence  of  18  months  on  two 
counts  and  was  fined  $200.  The  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president,  J.  Garfield  Crawford, 
was  fined  $273  and  sentence  deferred. 
Burton  Christmas,  operator  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  New  York  securities  house,  was 
sentenced  to  one  year  and  fined  $500,  but 
the  sentence  was  deferred  for  12  months. 
A  salesman,  L.  A.  Kercher,  received  a 
similar  sentence.  Cox  was  convicted 
twice  previously  for  using  the  mails  to 
defraud  and  served  a  sentence  at  the 
Leavenworth  prison  at  the  same  time  as 
Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook,  for  using  the 
mails  in  a  Texas  oil  promotion  scheme. 
In  January,  1931,  Cox  was  indicted  with 
19  persons  for  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails.  Among  the  others  were  Jack  Wal¬ 
ton.  a  former  Governor  of  Oklahoma : 
Richard  E.  Enright,  a  former  New  York 
police  commissioner;  and  Henry  Knight 
Miller,  editor  of  the  magazine  “Psy¬ 
chology.” 

What  do  you  know  of  the  -  busi¬ 

ness  schools?  One  is  about  to  be  organ¬ 
ized  here  and  I  thought  best  to  have 
your  stamp  of  approval  on  them. 

Pennsylvania.  H.  A. 

Our  information  is  that  there  have 
been  a  number  of  schools  started  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  South.  They  have 
been  called  “fly-by-night  schools.”  Our 
report  says  the  plan  has  been  to  go  into 
a  town  and  promise  to  open  a  school 
where  students  may  attend  instead  of  go¬ 
ing  to  a  distant  place  to  a  large  estab¬ 
lished  school.  When  15  or  20  pupils  have 
taken  tuition  at  stiff  tuition  prices,  a 
room  and  typewriters  are  rented,  and 
the  school  opens.  Then  the  principal 
figure  disappears  leaving  an  assistant  in 
charge.  Soon  the  assistant  goes  too.  leav¬ 
ing  a  student  in  charge.  After  a  few 
weeks  of  this  the  students  begin  to  drop 
out.  The  school  drags  on  for  a  while 


and  then  closes  down.  The  expense  of 
the  project  is  little  and  the  tuitions  paid 
in  leave  a  nice  profit.  Of  course  the 
money  paid  in  cannot  be  recovered  and 
the  poor  boys  and  girls  are  the  losers. 
Sometimes  they  are  promised  a  job  as  an 
inducement  to  join.  This  scheme  seems 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  South,  and  some  of 
the  States  have  attempted  to  control  them 
by  legislation.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
get  definite  information  as  to  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  this  particular  school.  We 
find  no  established  rating  for  it.  But 
where  a  new  school  is  to  be  opened  under 
such  circumstances,  the  promoter  should 
be  required  to  show  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  before  tuition  fees  are  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  or¬ 
dered  C.  Arlington  Barnes,  jewelry  manu¬ 
facturer,  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  cease  rep¬ 
resenting  that  he  is  an  importer,  unless 
and  until  he  actually  imports  from  a  for¬ 
eign  country  articles  and  materials  for 
use  in  manufacturing  his  jewelry.  Barnes 
is  also  to  stop  representing  that  he  im¬ 
ports  precious  or  semi-precious  stones, 
unless  and  until  such  stones  to  be  used  by 
him  in  manufacturing  his  jewelry  are  ac¬ 
tually  imported. 

Barnes  is  also  ordered  to  stop  adver¬ 
tising  that  he  will  give  free  a  new  ring  in 
exchange  for  any  ring  manufactured  and 
sold  by  him  which  becomes  defective,  or 
in  which  the  setting  becomes  loose  within 
five  years  from  the  date  of  purchase,  up¬ 
on  the  payment  of  25  cents  for  packing 
and  shipping  charges,  unless  and  until  a 
new  ring  is  actually  given  free  under 
such  circumstances,  the  purchaser  paying 
only  the  amount  required  for  packing  and 
shipping  of  the  new  ring. 

The  order  was  issued  after  Barnes  had 
consented  that  the  commission  enter  an 
order  to  cease  and  desist. 


We  have  known  of  hundreds  of  so- 
called  home-work  schemes,  all  demanding 
deposits  in  advance.  We  have  never 
known  of  a  single  instance  where  any  of 
these  provided  any  substantial  amount  of 
employment  for  homo  workers.  The  real 
interest  of  these  concerns  usually  is  to 
collect  an  advance  fee  for  an  outfit  or 
for  instructions  or  for  materials,  supplies 
and  the  like.  Scores  of  such  schemes  have 
been  denied  u<e  of  the  mails  by  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

This  is  a  comment  sent  by  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Buffalo,  and  it  is  a 
supplement  to  the  continued  advice  wTe 
have  given  our  readers  in  print  and  in 
private  letters.  There  are  hundreds  of 
concerns  asking  for  money  and  promising 
enough  work  at  home  to  pay  the  fee  and 
start  the  workers  on  the  road  to  riches, 
but  none  of  the  subsequent  reports  indi¬ 
cates  that  they  received  enough  work  to 
pay  even  the  fee.  They  are  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  would-be  worker. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper  for 
a  long  time.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  information  on  a  certain  fraud  that 
has  been  going  on  in  the  form  of  sweep- 
stake  tickets  that  are  being  sold  in  this 
country.  There  are  so  many  people  who 
buy  these  fake  tickets,  but  your  informa¬ 
tion  to  me  saved  me  some  money  and 
again  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kind¬ 
ness.  T.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

We  are  always  glad  when  we  can  give 
information  that  will  save  money  for  our 
people.  The  reference  we  made  to  the 
lottery  ticket  scheme  brought  out  much 
comment,  and  we  have  no  doubt  others 
kept  their  money  in  their  purses. 


The  Great  Southern  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  Tampa,  Fla.,  wants  me  to  pay  an  ad¬ 
vance  fee  for  listing  me  as  a  distributor 
of  advertising  circulars,  etc.  I  answered 
their  advertisement  because  I  have  been 
out  of  work  for  more  than  a  year.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  proposition? 

Illinois.  H.  p.  M. 

Listing  fees  are  not  popular  with  us. 
But  $10  is  a  very  pleasant  companion  for 
a  person  out  of  work. 


I  see  that  the  government  is  going  to 
subscribe  an  additional  $100,000,000 
to  the  land  banks  to  allow  postponements 
of  mortgage  payments  where  needed. 
Would  this  include  the  joint-stock  land 
banks?  P.  J.  D. 

New  York. 

This  proposed  appropriation  goes  to  the 
12  Federal  land  banks  as  a  capital  ad¬ 
vance  to  be  repaid  later.  The  capital  of 
the  joint-stock  companies  is  furnished  by 
private  investors.  They  would  not  share 
in  the  above  appropriation. 


he  Hand 

bkah  Turns 
On  ihe 

WATER 

is  a  hand 
that  Gets 
things  DONE! 

THINK  how  many  times  a 
day  water  is  needed  —  in 
the  house  or  around  the  place. 
Think  how  often  you  could 
use  a  good  full  stream  of  water 
flowing  from  convenient  taps 
—  how  much  more  you  would  get  done 
if  you  didn’t  have  to  carry  every  drop. 
A  reliable  water  system  on  the  farm 
quickly  pays  for  itself.  It  is  the  most 
profitable  of  all  modern  conveniences. 


Why  not  find  out  how  really  low  in  price 
a  dependable  MYERS  Water  System  is  — 
a  system  that  will  exactly  meet  your 
needs.  We  offer  the  most  complete  line 
in  the  world.  For  deep  or  shallow  wells; 
for  operation  by  hand,  windmill,  gasoline 
engine  or  electricity.  MYERS  electric 
powered  models  are  com¬ 
pletely  automatic  in  every 
respect. 

Write  us  today  for  name  of 
nearest  dealer  trained  in 
Myers  Pump  and  Water 
System  Installation  Ser¬ 
vice.  And  ask  us  for  your 
copy  of  our  interesting 
booklet  entitled  “Water 
in  Abundance.” 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS 
&  BRO.  CO. 

I70OrangeSt.  Ashland. O. 

Pumps,  Water  Systems, 

Hay  Tools,  Door  Hangers 

"Pump  Builders  Since  1  870” 


Take  Off  .  Your  Hat 

- .To  me  m 

(H-10) 

'ill  MYERS  ‘‘V 

>**Y4»  WW  -CCvS  W9*  KA«Wt»$ 

Set  of  2  Wheels  and  Axle  $9.00 
Set  of  4  Wheels  and  2  Axles  17.50 


(Choice  of  5*"  or  44"  Wheels)  F.  0.  B.  Louisville.  Ky. 

Build  vour  own  cart  or  wagon  or  use  for  re¬ 
placement  wheels.  A  wonderful  bargain  from 
Gov’t  surplus.  Made  by  Studebaker  for  Gov’t 
Escort  wagons.  Brand  new.  Never  used. 
Wheels  are  44  and  54-in.  high.  16  spokes  of 
selected  hard  wood.  Steel  Tires  3-in.  wide 
and  %-in.  thick.  Steel  axles  are  2x2  inches; 
holes  for  bolting  to  bolster.  Painted  3  coats. 
Cost  Gov’t  $75  per  set.  Last  chance  to  buy 
at  these  reduced  prices.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
Send  order  today. 

NATIONAL  JOBBING  A  EXPORT  CO. 

DEPT.  B  184  N.  LaSALLE  ST.  CHICAGO 


Amazing  new 
Exterminator 
gets  ’em  all 
or  money  back 

Rodents  relish  this  most  dead¬ 
ly  killer  of  rats  and  mice  yet 
discovered.  Harmless  to  other  animals.  Slow  chemical 
action  prevents  obnoxious  odors.  Rats  simply  VANISH, 
.■-end  41.00  for  large  Farm  Size  $2.00  package  postpaid 
(enough  for  600  baits)  and  tell  your  neighbors.  If  not 
delighted  we  guarantee  full  refund. 


BRISKO  CO.,  Dept.  B,  So.  Shaftsbury,  Vt. 


34  CENTS  A  ROD 

Horse-High,  Chicken-Tight— 23  ets.  a  rod 
Hog-High,  Pig-Tight  Fence— 14  cts.  a  rod 
Fence  for  every  purpose  direct  to  you 
at  manufacturer’s  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

Our  Encyclopedia  of  Fence  is  free. 
A  good  time  to  economize.  Send  for  it  today  1 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box230Muncie,  Ind. 


Before  You  Buy 


FENCE 


4r Get  My  Big  Catalog 

My  new  low  prices  on  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence 
Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Roofing,  Paint 
and  hundreds  of  other  Farm  and  Home  needs  will 
save  you  a  lot  of  money.  Why  pay  more  when  you 
can  buy  direct  from  Jim  Brown  and  save  about 
one-third  the  usual  cost.  27 

MY  PRICES  LOWER 
Jim  Brown  paysthefreight 

The  low  prices  quoted  in  my  cata¬ 
log  are  all  you  pay  —  no  extras. 

Send  for  catalog  today.  Buying 
direct  from  J  im  Brown — the  larg¬ 
est  direct  from  factory  fence  con¬ 
cern  in  the  world  —  assures  you 
lowest  prices  and  highest  quality. 

Easy  Payments,  too.  Write  for 
Free  catalog  today. — Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWH  FENCE  &  WIRE  C0„  Dept.4327  CLEVELAND. 


gggflOOMOjSM* 


BE  A 

WAGON- MAN.. 

We  Furnish^  the  Capita^ 

A  great,  responsible,  successful,  40-year-old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital !  Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent  business 
that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself.  Become  the 
authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line— no  red  tape  and  no  division  of  line. 
We  finance  you.  You  extend  credit  to  your  own  friends 
and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain  number 
of  these  “no-investment”  propositions  are  open.  Each 
one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to  put  some  money 
in  the  bank  every  week.  Honest,  steady  men  who  write 
promptly  are  assured  of  first  consideration.  Write  today 
and  asl;  for  “no-investment”  offer.  Address  The  House 
of  Friendly  Service,  McConnon  &  Company,  Desk 
0-820  1,  Winona,  Minn. 


A  FRAME  $].0' 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw- 
made.  Saws  firewood,  post?, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


WITTE  NITE-UTE  f$33 

BRINGS  ONE 
TO  YOU 


CHASE  THE  " 

GLOOM 

,T-//CE  *CeE.\s\  I  - 

uU(jUNSH/NE'S  Oxly Rival 

Switch  on“Nite-Lite”  Do  away 
with  the  messy,  dangerous, 
open  flame  oil  lamps.  Enjoy  all 
the  conveniences  of  city  lights 
and  current.  Use  sw  eepers. per¬ 
colators,  washing  machines, 
irons  and  other  appliances. 
Send  Today  For  Special  Offer 
Let  us  place  a  WITTE  “Nite- 
Lite”  with  you  on  such  liberal 
terms  that  you'll  never  miss  the 
money.  Write  today. 

-  WORLD  S  LOWEST  PRICES 


Complete  Self-Contained  Unit 

A  complete  self-contained,  self¬ 
starting  unit  with  the  WITTE 
electric  light  engine  and  gen¬ 
erator.  Correctly  designed  by 
experienced  engineers,  furn¬ 
ishing  either  32  or  110  volts 
direct  to  your  lamps  or  through 
a  large  dependable  battery. 

Buy  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


210  Vcaraongt. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


WITTE 

ENGINE  WORKS 


1891  Oakland  At. 

Kansas  C;ty.  Mo. 


^-ECONOMY  SILOS 

A® 


m 


min 


m Ui 


i 


LOWER  PRICES! 

BUY  your  Economy  Silo  now.  Prices 
are  lower  than  ever!  Now  you  can  have 
the  kind  of  silo  you’ve  always  wanted. 
Send  for  free  catalog  and  new  low 
prices.  Patented  storm-proof  anchor 
equipment.  Continuous  self-adjusting 
doors  or  swinging  hinge  doors. 
Economy  Silos  are  made  of  best 
grade  Oregon  Fir,  Spruce  or  Yellow 
Pine.  Also  Glazed  Tile  and  Cement 
Silos. 

THE  ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  C  Frederick,  Md. 


PA  WPP  EQUIPPED 

rUfTbll  SEPARATORS 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

Trade  in  your  old  separator  for  a  new  Sharpies 
Electric  or  Engine  drive. 

SHARPLES  CO.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

n  »  TPMTC  Call  or  wl'ite  for  free  book  "How 
MT  J.  Hilxi  1.  9  to  Obtain  a  Patent  and  lteeord  of 
Invention”  form;  no  charge  for  preliminary  informa¬ 
tion.  Clarence  A  O’Brien,  Suite  1108,  Depart¬ 
ment  T-l,  Woolworth.  Building,  New  York. 
City.  Telephone  COrtlandt  7-4037. 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  vour  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  J 


LAND  OPENINGS 


Minnesota, 
No.  Da' 


purposes,  size  and  price  to  suit.  Writ* 
FREE  BOOK  and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY,  Dept.  130,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Is  Your  Income  Satisfactory? 


l)ay-Plan. 

The  H.  C.  Whitmer  Co. 
109-F  Market  Place,  Baltirao 

ALFALFA,  CLOVER  AND  ILL  KINDS  HAY 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  We 
charge  for  name  and  address  or  box  number 
('five  words). 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


cows,  wife  to  help  with  milking. 
ER  3071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


wages.  JA‘ 
wicli,  N.  Y. 


try  near  Philadelphia;  exchange  for 
home.  ADVERTISER  308S,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

I.ARGE  STOCK,  completely  equipped,  poultry 
farm  to  operate  on  share-basis;  egg  and  1 


Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — On  small  general  farm,  boy  or  man, 
good  milker  and  willing  to  do  his  best: 
home  for  good-natured  reliable  fellow;  em 
er  needs  •  dependable  friendly  assistant; 
wages. 

Yorker. 


ADVERTISER  3090,  care  Rural  New- 


Situations  Wanted 


years’  experience;  willing,  industrious  and 
sober;  references.  ADVERTISER  3085,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  FARM  manager  or  herdsman,  Da¬ 
nish,  married,  desires  position  on  high-class 
dairy  farm,  Guernsey  or  Jersey  preferred;  pres¬ 
ent  position  11  ]4  years;  can  furnish  best,  ref¬ 
erences:  life  experience;  A.  R.  work  a  specialty. 
P.  CHRISTIANSEN,  Manager  Averill  Guernsey 
Farms,  Inc.,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  WANTED  on  poultry  farm,  experi¬ 
enced,  best  references.  ADVERTISER  3033. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERT  POULTRYMAN,  married,  capable,  re¬ 
liable.  wishes  position  vicinity  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  3041,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOULTRYMAX.  SINGLE.  44.  understands  all 
systems  of  brooding  and  incubation,  breeders, 
layers,  ranges:  faithful  worker  and  manager. 
E.  B.  TAYLOR,  care  Miller,  Richmondville 
Avenue,  Westport,  Conn. 

WORKING  FARM  manager,  years  of  experience 
fitting,  testing,  and  showing;  thirty  years  old, 
married,  one  child;  good  calf  man;  I  can  help 
the  progressive  breeder.  RICHARD  MURRAY, 
302  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

FARM,  ESTATE  manager  or  herdsman,  married, 
agricultural  college  training,  life-time  farm 
experience  all  branches;  A.  R.  work,  showing; 
Graham  School  student.  ADVERTISER  3067, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE,  EXPERIENCED  single  man  would 
like  a  position  on  a  farm,  with  reference. 
JOHN  A.  COCHRANE,  1401  W.  Onondaga  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

COWMAN  OR  TEAMSTER  position  wanted,  ex¬ 
perienced.  estate  or  farm;  American,  single, 
age  30;  reliable  and  willing  worker:  good  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  3070,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM-HAND.  EXPERIENCED,  married,  age 
26,  wishes  position:  knows  sheep,  grain,  cows; 
will  go  anywhere.  Write  BOX  94,  W.  Orange, 
N.  J. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  of  good  appearance,  6  ft. 

2,  wants  position  as  night  watchman  or  guard 
best  of  references.  W.  care  Haggerty,  436  West 
39th  St.,  New  York  City. 

SUCCESSFUL  FARM  manager  for  last  10  years 
growing,  packing,  selling  high-grade  fruit; 
managing  well-known  dairy  herd  for  higher  pro¬ 
duction  profitably;  growing  farm  crops  and  gen¬ 
eral  livestock  economically;  college  trained,  age 
32.  married,  excellent  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3072,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FIVE  YEARS’  experience,  orchard  foreman, 
married,  agricultural  school  education  in  fruit 
growing;  understands  all  phases;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3073,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WORKING  FARM  manager,  married,  desires 
position  on  modern  farm;  life-time  experience; 
steady,  reliable.  WILL  J.  ERNEST,  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio. 

I’OULTRYMAN,  30.  MARRIED,  no  children: 

eight  years’  experience,  both  commercial  and 
private;  now  employed  as  working  manager  of 
large  place:  expert  in  all  branches;  can  handle 
bookkeeping  and  correspondence;  two  years’  col¬ 
lege  training;  good  references;  interview  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  3075,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SINGLE,  22.  ORCHARDIST.  vegetable  garden¬ 
er,  also  poultryman;  agricultural  graduate,  ex¬ 
perience  working  manager  on  fruit-poultry  farm; 
references.  ADVERTISER  3079,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — Working  superintendent 
wishes  position,  farm  or  estate,  soon:  life  ex¬ 
perience;  American,  4S,  married,  rrolestant,  son 
10;  capable  filling  responsible  position;  excel¬ 
lent  references  to  character  and  proven  ability, 
building  up  farms  and  herds,  rotation  of  crops, 
anything  under  head  of  agriculture;  honest, 
sober,  refined,  reliable;  reasonable  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  COUPLE,  no  children,  desire 
,  position  with  middle-aged  or  elderly  couple  oil 

,  small  place;  man  good  gardener,  handy  with  all 
1  kinds  of  tools,  repair  work;  wife  good  cook, 
neat  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER  3077,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  yon  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW-. 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 

•  FARMER,  40,  LIFE  experience,  good  milker, 
wants  work.  ADVERTISER  3074,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

A  EGETA.BLE  GROWER,  married,  extensive  ex¬ 
perience,  intensified  production  of  vegetables 
.  under  glass,  in  field;  any  permanent  salaried 
.  proposition  considered.  GARDENER,  IS  Locust 
St.,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED  in  all 
branches,  wants  position;  capable  taking  full 
charge  and  getting  results.  A.  W.  BELL, 
Camillas,  N.  Y. 

SOUTHERN  COUPLE,  man  farmer-gardener, 
wife  board  help;  private  estate  preferred;  one 
child  school  age.  ADVERTISER  3094,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED,  HARD-WORKING  farmer,  de¬ 
sires,  to  rent  equipped  farm,  8  to  12  cows;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  30GG,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Young  man,  IS,  chauffeur  or  any 
position  considered.  ADVERTISER  3093,  car's 
Rural  New’-Yorker. 

OLD  ESTABLISHED  confectionery  store  and 
lunch  room  in  Rockaway,  N.  .7.,  to  exchange 
for  a  farm  within  100  miles  of  New  York  City; 
prefer  New  York  or  New  Jersey.  ASA  E. 
ROSS,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 

GERMAN  - —  Tree,  shrubbery,  rose  bushes  ex¬ 
pert,  vegetables  and  free  air  flowers  growing, 
any-  kind  of  work  for  day,  week,  month  or  piece¬ 
work;  personal  or  write.  JOE  LIEBL,  985  Han' 
cock  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  RENT  poultry  farm,  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  1.500  or  more,  with  option  to  buy. 
AD\  ERTISER  3068,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  bookkeeping, 
poultry  course,  references,  desires  responsible 
position.  ADVERTISER  3086,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Very  desirable  9-acre  farm,  on  a 
stone  highway,  4  miles  from  Somerville;  7- 
rooni  modern  house,  electric  water  pump;  im- 
provements;  condition  like  new:  $6,500,  cash 
$1,500.  Address  OWNER,  625  West  Front  St., 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

CHAUFFEUR-GARDENER,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  wife  take  boarders;  own  furniture.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3087,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FLORIDA  FARM,  20  acres,  18  acres  cleared,  10 
planted  with  young  Tung  Oil  trees;  4-room 
bungalow,  30-foot  henhouse,  long  street  front¬ 
age  on  paved  highway,  three  minutes’  to  depot 
and  village;  price  $2,600,  easy  terms.  0.  B. 
WILLARD,  Route  2,  Alachua,  Florida. 

HOUSEKEEPING  POSITION,  American  woman, 
38.  very  capable,  son  12.  good  home  essential; 
moderate  remuneration.  LITA  OWENS,  P.  O. 
Box  246,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  WORKING  manager  with  two 
brothers  desires  large  dairy,  rchard  or  gen¬ 
eral  farm  to  operate  or  rent.  ADVERTISER 
3090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  OR  SALE — West  Milford,  N.  J.,  14-rooin  house, 
town  improvements,  large  porch,  nice  shade, 

1  acre  land,  on  good  road,  only  3  blocks  from 
Pineclift  Lake,  1^4  miles  Greenwood  Lake; 
used  as  boarding  house  and  tea  room.  W.  T. 
SHANGER,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

SUPERVISOR  AND  MATRON.  experienced 
children's  home,  references,  moderate  com¬ 
pensation.  GRAYBILL,  Blackwood,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — A  real  dairy  farm,  city  conve- 
niences;  30  miles  New  York  City;  120  acres, 
slightly  rolling,  large  tractor- worked  fields, 
small  lake,  2  streams  water,  nice  grove,  pas¬ 
ture;  11-room,  house,  all  improvements,  nice 
porch  and  shade;  large  stable,  Jamesway 
equipped,  2  silos,  creamery,  ice-house,  45  cows, 
accredited,  retail  milk  route;  all  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition;  stock  and  tools  optional.  KEY  BOX  3, 
Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN.  brooding,  rear¬ 
ing  young  stock,  egg'  production,  feeding,  cull¬ 
ing.  competent  and  dependable,  handy  with 
tools,  excellent  character.  28,  American;  $25 
month  and  hoard.  ADVERTISER  3089,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

CAPABLE  YOUNG  woman  wants  work.  MRS. 
GEORGE  MARSHALL,  Bradford,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Corner  gas  station,  electric  pumos, 
furnished  living-rooms,  boats;  Route  79. 
PUROL,  Itaska,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  COUPLE,  no  children,  work  on  up- 
to-date  farm,  test-cow  milking  and  boarding¬ 
house  management  preferred;  institutional  work 
considered;  now  employed,  available  April  15. 
BOX  96,  -Woodbury.  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Eight-acre  farm,  roadstand,  $1.S00; 

Central  New  York  farm  wanted.  ARTHUR 
COOK,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

YOUNG  REFINED  Swedish  woman,  good  cook, 
small  family  or  housekeeper:  $15  week;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  3098,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

I  WANT  BUY  $2,500  farm,  cash,  about  100 
miles.  BOX  11,  Station  A,  Boston,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  poultry,  dairy  farm  and 
boarding  house,  accommodations  30  guests, 
two  bathrooms,  running  water  in  bedrooms,  elec¬ 
tricity,  furnished  and  stocked.  C.  GRAHAM, 
Cairo,  Catskill  Mts„  New  York. 

POULTRYMAN.  20  YEARS’  experience,  wants 
position  as  working  manager.  1’.  O.  BOX 
343,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

POSITION  AS  A  HERDSMAN,  calf-man,  dairy¬ 
man,  test-milker  or  barn-man;  life  experienced 
in  showing,  feeding,  fitting  and  calf -raising ; 
available  at  once.  FRANK  GRESLAK.  Chico¬ 
pee,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  poultry  farm,  70  acres, 
Central  New  York;  ten  head  cattle,  one  thou¬ 
sand  layers.  ADVERTISER  3076,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

• - - — - - 

COUPLE.  GERMAN,  31,  general  fa-  m  and  es¬ 
tate  worker,  teamster,  chauffeur,  experienced 
cook-house  worker;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
3095,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  2-3  acres  for  farming  on  good  road, 
reasonble,  about  40  miles  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3078,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

* -  - 

120-ACRE  DAIRY-POULTRY  farm;  8  tested 
cows,  bull,  1,200  chickens,  team  horses,  im- 
piemen ts,  $9,500;  established  trade  for  products. 
RUNDE,  42  Academy  Ave.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN.  German,  28,  fully  experienced, 
wants  steady  position  on  dairy  or’  chicken 
farm:  certified  dairy  preferred.  A.  D  YLL- 

YVITZEJt,  Box  119.  Selkirk,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  250  acres,  8-room  house, 

MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE  wants  position  on 
small  farm;  understands  chickens,  handy  with 
tools;  wife  good  cook  and  housekeeper;  good 
borne  to  high  wages;  state  wages  in  first  letter. 
A.  BALDWIN,  St.  Remy,  N.  Y. 

bath,  running  water;  fine  for  boarders,  hunt-  - 
mg  camp,  heart  of  Adirondacks;  $5,000,  terms; 
owner.  BOX  142,  Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Small  poultry  farm,  8-room  Summer 
boarding  house,  30  acres,  half  woodland;  in  - 

CARPENTER,  57,  WANTS  position  on  poultry 
farm  or  estate;  build,  repair,  paint,  do  any¬ 
thing  and  everything;  use  no  tobacco  or  liquor; 
$35  per  month,  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
3099,  care-  Rural  New-Yorker. 

mountains,  wonderful  view,  vicinity  Middletown, 

N.  Y..  old  widow,  must  sacrifice.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3081,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  SALE— 160  acres,  plenty  water, 
wood,  lumber,  fruit,  sap  bush,  county  road, 

2  miles  village,  rural  route.  AMOS"  JAY  VAN 
VALKENBURGII,  1’rattsville,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN  desires  work,  general  or  dairy; 

honest,  willing,  reliable,  good  habits.  HENRY 
SCHOTT,  BartQ,  Pa. 

8-ACRE  POULTRY  farm  in  Northern  Jersey,  04 
miles  out;  house,  barn,  poultry  houses,  till  in 

A-l  shape:  price  $5,800  if  sold  before  March  1.  - 

ADVERTISER  3091,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY-POULTRY  MAN  wishes  position  private 
estate:  one  who  i$  interested  in  his  employ¬ 
er’s  welfare ;  results  guaranteed:  best  refer¬ 
ences:  married.  ADVERTISER  3100,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FINE  12-ROOM  colonial  tourists’  home,  on 
State  road,  10  miles  to  Hartford;  might  ex- 
change  for  northern  property.  New  Hampshire 
preferred.  BOX  58,  Canton,  Conn. 

POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  best  reference,  20 
years’  experience,  diploma,  expert  in  incuba¬ 
tion.  brooding,  egg  production  on  the  market. 
ADVERTISER  3102,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

2  ACRES,  NINE-ROOM  house,  eight-cow  tie-up, 
liounes  for  400  hens,  garage;  near  neighbors, 
school  and  stores;  electricity  available;  State 
road;  Southern  Maine;  25  acres  blueberry  land. 
ADVERTISER  3085,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  20,  AGRICULTURAL  gradu¬ 
ate.  desires  position;  thoroughly  experienced, 
brooding,  rearing,  etc.  ADVERTISER  3103, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PARTITION  SALE'  at  County  Clerk’s  Office, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  February  third,  1932,  one 
hundred  ten  acre  dairy  farm  with  barn  for  1 
thirty  head  and  sixteen-room  house  suitable  for 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

WILL  EXCHANGE  fruit  farm,  boarding  house, 
bath,  electric,  furnace.  1.500  trees,  for  gas 
station  within  75  miles  of  New  York  City.  AD- 
1  ERTISER  3004,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

two  families,  at  the  edge  of  Groton  Village,  I 
N.  Y.,  which  has  a  milk  station.  JOHN  J. 
HARE,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Camp  site,  500  acres,  lake,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  3092,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 95  acres,  fine  large  8-room 
house  with  modern  improvements,  all  farm 
buildings  in  fine  condition:  suitable  for  Summer 
home,  truck  or  dairy  farm:  3  minutes’  walk  to 
State  road,  3  miles  from  Matawan  station.  In¬ 
quire  JOHN  S.  GAUB,  R.  D.  1,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

CHICKEN  FARM  for  sale  with  stock.  CARL 
KRUGER,  Center  Valley,  Pa.  1 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY"  productive  farms  in  i 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  New  England, 
varied  types,  location,  size  and  condition;  20 
acres  or  more  at  bottom  prices;  must  have  ade-  < 
quate  working  capital;  $500  up;  investigate  our  - 
easy-payment  plan;  tell  us  your  requirements  I 
and  ask  for  free  descriptions.  FEDERAL  LAND 

COUNTRY  HOME  —  Farmhouse,  steam  heat, 
electricity,  bath,  abundant  water,  three  acres; 
easy  terms.  CHICHESTER  FARM,  Mahopae, 

N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 93-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm, 
nine-room  house,  two-car  garage,  two-story 
coop  24xS0,  two-story  brooder  24x40  with  base¬ 
ment,  coop  20x60,  one  12x40.  cow  barn  32x62; 
all  buildings  new  and  painted,  with  improve¬ 
ments:  one  mile  from  State  highway;  photo  on 
request.  E.  MAGNANO,’  Durham,  Conn. 

baa  K,  8pringnelu,  Mass.  - 

FOR  SALE' — Large  house  on  main  highway,  fae- 
ing  park;  suitable  private  home,  hotel,  club  or  - 
tea-room:  bath,  electricity,  large  lawn,  garden,  1 
shade  trees,  garage;  attractive;  fishing  and 
yachting.  ADVERTISER  3082,  care  Rural  New-  i 
Yorker.  <- 

FOR  SALE — 100  acres,  stocked,  equipped,  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farm,  bordering  on  the  Wallkill 
River,  2  miles  from  town.  ROBERT  DAIIX, 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

-  - - - - - - *  A 

WANTED — Farm  in  Putnam  or  Dutchess  County,  - 
reasonable;  furl  particulars.  FRED  M.  PIS-  I 
CULLI,  99  Park  Hill  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 97-acre  farm,  Otsego  County,  7-  - 

room  house,  barns,  horses,  2  cows,  tools,  tim-  I 
ber;  $2,000,  half  cash.  GEORGE  KUEHNEL, 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.  c 

FOR  RENT — Established  tea  room  near  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn.  Address  ADVERTISER  3049,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FIVE-ROOM  COTTAGE,  on  State  road,  bath. 

electricity;  fine  view;  7  acres;  $5,000.  BOX 
65,  Little  Britain,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

- - - - -  < 

WANTED — About  20  acres,  fruit,  brook,  eleva-  7 
tion,  fair  house,  shade,  within  100  miles  New  - 
York  City,  low  priced.  ADVERTISER  3097,  1 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Two  large  dairy  farms  suitable  for 
dairies  on  Lake  Champlain;  perfect  location, 
rich  soil;  particulars,  owner,  T.  C.  LUTHER, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

— - - - - — -  f 

100-ACRE  FARM,  ,  with  tools,  level  land,  fruit  f 
trees,  etc.,  $3,500;  sell  or  rent.  JARKOVSKY,  f 
Middleburgh,  N.  Y.  i 

FOR  SALE — 50-acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  be¬ 
tween  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  good  lo¬ 
cality;  good  buildings,  nice  place  for  Summer 
residence;  part  cash:  health  failing,  roust  sell. 
BOX  462,  Middletown,  Conn. 


WANT  POULTRY  farm  in  New  Jersey;  write 
particulars.  FRANK  ADAMS,  39  Granite  St.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

TOURISTS’  INN,  chicken,  lobster  dinners,  sea 
food,  15  rooms,  2  acres,  Route  20,  Coast-to- 
Coast,  Albany-Syracuse;  newly  decorated;  build 
your  bungalow,  cabins,  poultry-house,  gas  sta¬ 
tion,  6  acres,  easy  terms.  L.  SNIDER  Carlisle, 
N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


t.  uuiauui,  country  nome, 

1  ennsylvania,  would  take  baby  or  small  child 
to  board;  would  also  consider  older  child  out  of 
school  for  health  reasons ;  quiet,  wholesome  care 
and  environment.  ADVERTISER  3069,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Orphan  boy  3  to  4  years  old  as  com¬ 
panion  for  boy  of  4;  good  home,  healthful 
irroundings:  if  satisfactory  will  adopt.  AD- 


Miscellaneous 


n 


;EES,  GENTLE  three-handed  Italians,  for 
honey  or  fruit  pollination,  by  package  or  hive. 


VAN  I  ED  MACHINERY  —  1  110-volt  gasoline 
driven,  automatic  generator,  Kohler  preferred; 
tate  pnce_and  full  particulars.  M.  ALCORN, 


sell 


- -  —  ■  -  unci  aiuu, 

cheap  or  exchange  for  electric  brooder,  babv 

1 1  1 1  * L*  c  linniAi-  I  AC'  moriT  i >  >  . .  .  ' 


■  ^  . ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ’  ^  vi  ii  <1  t  1  —  ’  J  N| 

t/.1,,  ",1'  Iots-  f  -  P-  third  zone.  GEO  BOW- 


ADY 


'l?£™o™r2L5t0re:  give  full  particulars. 
Lit  I ISLK  3083,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OR  SALE — Jamesway 
battery  brooder,  2.000 


liot-water  chick  and 
capacity;  new  last 
W.  D.  TIMERMAN, 


SALE 


Wishbone  incubator,  800  eggs 
never  used;  very  reasonable.  I.  J.  I’lGT.IXL 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

1 1  Vv  /r'  T  I'uunds.  31,15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 


<•(  -A  -.OA  ,  1  "mie  Clover,  tiu-io.  can, 

.  lbs”  J-  G-  BURTIS,  Ma- 


1 .  '  ,  .  xj  x  ,  in  LcrtfS  l  III g  (10- 

In ered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
uy.  V  IX SON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


tangerines— sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full 
fandard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.75  with 
rder  express  charges  collect:  satisfaction  guar- 
nteed.  MRS.  C.  It.  THOMAS,  Box  10,  Thono- 


buckwheat.  83^(0;  10-lb.  pail,  delivered  within 


Y. 


ei  on  .;  'Vr;  Clover,  o  lOS..  poc:  10. 

fl-w.  postpaid;  60  lbs.,  $4.75  f.o.b.  WIIEET  Elt 


.  ,  />/x  1,  ^  i  isi  action  guaran- 

*>'.  )>’s-  clover,  $4.50;  buckwheat,  $3.60- 
’tT'St'.  ;  30  ,lbs-  clover,  $2.50.  f!  w! 


wheat.  5  lbs..  75c i’  10  ’  lbs..  $L40:  postpaid 
bird  zone.  CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

t  RE  V  ERMONT  maple  syrup.  $2.65  gallon  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224 

.  O  c?  r  A  vo  T 1 ,,  „1 1  .  . .  1  -  ^ 


’ mjihu  noney,  per 

case  here  A.  BORNING’S  APIARIES,  Inter- 


HONEY  —  Pure  clover,  60  lbs.,  $4.50;  25-lb 

pails.  $2.75,  here:  5-lb.  pail.  90c  nrenaid’ 

PPVCPP  T>  nnr,  r- _ ’  Prtpaia. 


postpaid  4tli 
ecessary,  rec 


3-LB.  BASKET,  buttons,  $1 
zone;  hothouse  grown,  no  peeling 
ipes  with  each  basket;  we  pick 
mp  your  mushrooms  same  day  as  order  re- 
.exeept  when  they  would  stand  over  Sun- 
l  1.  O.;  mushrooms  are  best  when  fresh- 
■ason  is  October  to  May.  J.  J.  STYER  & 
Concordville,  Pa. 


postpaid. 


-a  ■  mover,  izu  ids.. 

$8.a0;  mixed,  $6.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Rt.  6, 


,  ,5  -  ur,11Js  me  nams,  loins  and 

shoulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs;  no  cereal, 


.v/wxx  _  t-  Dtuimi  Kernels  M.l:.), 

$2,  postpaid.  BOX  416,  Strasburg,  Va. 


PURE  CANE  syrup.  5  lbs.,  75c;  10  lbs.,  $1.40 
prepaid.  ARGYLE  FARM,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


w  iimnris  niLveu,  iresn  iarm 

grade :  2o  lbs.,  $1.50;  50  lbs.,  $2.25;  100  lbs.. 


- -  .  ■% -r  m«pic  ojiujj  in  ganon  cans, 

prepaid,  $2.o0  second  zone;  $2.62  third  zone. 


— uui  uircai,  o-iu.  pan,  ciover.  si;  L 
pails.  $1.75,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  $4.50:  2 
~tns.  $8.50;  buckwheat,  $3.60;  24  boxes  white 
clover  combs.  $4:  buckwheat,  $3.50,  here.  KEN- 


van,  lupiiu  or  grauuiateu, 
postpaid,  clover,  pail,  $1;  two  pails.  $1.75; 

inn  !  1  £> O  DC  .  1 -v  ,  *  .  *'  _  .  _  * 


Do 


you 


MAKE 


on 


milk 


.  .  .  only  to  lose  on 


Calving  time  is 

DANGER 

MONTH 

Calving  time  marks  the 
origin  of  many  costly  and 
troublesome  cow  ills.  A 
staggering  list  of  infectious 
diseases  attack  when  bodily 
health  is  at  low  ebb.  If  the 
cow’s  power  of  resistance 
is  built  up  equal  to  the  task 
of  creating  and  holding 
normal  immunity,  many  of 
your  fears  about  breeding 
weakness,  retained  after¬ 
birth  and  garget  are  needless. 


Freshening  time  invites  trouble 

if  cows  are  denied  this  regulating  aid 


Dairy  cows  are  not  naturally  frail.  Their 
vital  organs  are  really  very  sturdy.  But  the 
modern  pace  of  forced  milk-producing  throws 
a  terrific  burden  on  the  processes  of  digestion 
and  assimilation.  Even  in  the  routine  of  con¬ 
verting  feed  into  milk  the  pace  is  extreme 
and  unnatural.  So  often  production  lags, 
profits  stop  and  expense  and  worries  begin. 

Then  comes  the  ordeal  of  calving  .  .  . 
the  supreme  effort  of  a  physical  machine, 
kept  always  at  or  near  the  breaking  point  by 
a  milk  giving  demand  that  never  ceases.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  countless  cows  are  put 
definitely  out  of  commission  as  profit-makers 
by  being  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves  when 
danger  threatens  most? 

What  Kow-Kare  is 

and  how  it  helps 

More  and  more  cow  owners  are 
reaping  dairy  profits  and  peace  of 
mind  by  recognizing  the  month  ot 
freshening  astheDANGERMONTH 
of  the  cow’s  year.  Then  as  at  no  other 
time  the  stress  and  strain  need  to  be 
met  with  invigorating  ouside  aid. 

For  several  weeks  before,  duringand 
after  calving  the  cow’s  system  is  an 
easy  prey  to  countless  ills  and  dis¬ 
orders  that  bring  either  immediate 
disaster  or  ultimate  productive  rum. 

Kow-Kare  is  a  scientific  processing 
of  Iron,  the  great  blood  purifier  and 
a  dozen  other  invigorating  drugs,  herbs  and 
minerals  well  known  to  the  medical  profession 


for  their  direct  action  on  the  appetite,  diges¬ 
tion  and  assimilation  and  the  genital  organs 
of  the  cow.  Practically  every  necessary  vital 
regulating  element  is  supplied  to  offset  the 
extra  burden  on  organs  that  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  if  the  cow  is  to  freshen  easily  and 
orderly. 


And  Kow-Kare  is 
pensive  to  provide, 
feed,  and  a  single  can 
treat  a  cow  through 
Thousands  of  grateful 
of  their  success  with 
such  as  this  one  from 
Wash.: 


so  easy  and  so  inex- 
You  give  it  with  the 
is  usually  sufficient  to 
her  “Danger  Month.” 
cow  owners  write  us 
Kow-Kare  .  .  .  letters 
L.  L.  Menth,  Wapalo, 


FREE 

Dairy 

Book 

36  pages 

handsomely 

illustrated 


A  valuable  reference  book,  filled  with 
veterinary  advice  on  cow  ailments, 
diseases  and  disorders.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  your  free  copy. 


“I  use  Kow-Kare  on  my  cows  before 
and  after  calving,  and  follow  out  your 
feed  chart.  I  only  breed  them  once  and 
they  are  all  right,  and  no  more  big  blue 
lumps  in  their  bag  after  calving. 


I  use  Bag  Balm  on  my 
cows  twice  a  day.  It 
makes  them  milk  easy; 
also  takes  off  warts, 
and  keeps  my  hands 
soft.  I  think  Bag  Balm 
is  just  as  good  for  a 


person  as 


for 


a  cow. 


Use  Kow-Kare  to  Maintain 
and  Improve  Milk  Yield 

Kow-Kare  invigorates  digestion,  pro¬ 
motes  a  healthy  appetite  and  helps 
cows  to  convert  a  larger  ration  of 
natural  food  into  milk  .  .  .  and  do  it 
safely.  Its  periodical  use  will  prove 
its  profit-making  value,  keep  your 
cows  in  better  condition  and  save 
many  of  the  ills  that  gnaw  at  your 
milk  income. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  DAIRY  BOOK 

New  edition,  handsomely  illustrated,  filled  with  reliable 
advice  for  the  cow  owner.  _ _ _ 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  8,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 
Please  send  me  your  free  36-page  treatise  on  diseases 
and  ailments  of  dairy  cows. 


Name- 


Address- 


KOW-KARE 

Concentrated  Medicinal  Regulator 


Put  Kow-Kare  on  your  feeding  program.  Use  it  as  directed  and 
it  will  earn  for  you  many  times  its  slight  cost.  It  is  sold  by  drug 
stores,  feed  dealers  and  general  stores;  $1.25  and  65c  sizes.  If  your 
dealer  is  not  supplied  we  will  fill  your  order  by  mail,  post-paid. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  8,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 
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What’s  New 

IN  THE  NEW  CHEVROLET  SIX 


When  you  read  what's  new  in  the  new 
Chevrolet  Six ,  you,  too,  will  agree  it’s  the 
Great  American  Value  for  1932. 

It  is  the  only  low-priced  car  to  offer  both  Syncro-Mesh 
and  Free  Wheeling  in  combination.  It  has  engine  and 
chassis  improvements  that  raise  performance  to  new 
heights  of  power,  speed  and  smoothness.  It  provides  the 


finest  Fisher  bodies  Chevrolet  has  ever  introduced.  And 
it  maintains  the  same  factors  of  dependability  and  econ¬ 
omy  that  have  won  the  approval  of  millions  of  Chevrolet 
owners.  All  that  has  proved  to  be  sound  and  dependable 
in  the  past ,  plus  all  the  new  advancements  given  below — at 
one  of  the  loivest  prices  in  the  market!  That’s  why  the  new 
Chevrolet  Six  is  the  Great  American  Value  for  1932! 


I  CHEVROLET 


¥ 


SILENT  SYNCRO-MESH  TRANSMISSION 


AN  IMPROVED  SIX-CYLINDER  ENGINE 


SIMPLIFIED  FREE  WHEELING 


This  well-known  feature  of  high-priced  cars  is  the  finest 
type  of  transmission  ever  developed.  In  the  new  Chev¬ 
rolet  Six,  it  brings  a  new  type  of  handling  ease  and  car 
control  to  the  low-price  field.  Syncro-Mesh  permits  you 
to  shift  gears  with  marvelous  quickness,  quietness  and 
ease.  As  a  safety  factor,  it  is  especially  valuable.  For  it 
enables  you  to  shift  rapidly  from  high  back  into  second, 
any  time  you  want  to  use  the  engine  as  a  brake. 


New  experiences  await  you  in  the  Chevrolet  Six — new 
thrills  in  power,  pick-up,  smoothness  and  speed.  For 
Chevrolet  has  introduced  many  new  engine-features  that 
increase  power  20  per  cent  to  60  horsepower,  and 
make  Chevrolet’s  built-in  six-cylinder  smoothness  even 
smoother.  These  features  include  down-draft  carbure- 
tion,  a  new  cylinder  head,  new  manifolding,  a  counter¬ 
balanced  crankshaft  and  rubber  engine  mountings. 


Chevrolet’s  Free  Wheeling  mechanism  is  a  new  and 
advanced  type  that  is  extremely  simple  in  construction. 
You  may  enjoy  its  thrills  whenever  you  want  to,  by 
simply  pressing  a  convenient  button  on  the  dash. 
Thereafter,  and  until  you  pull  the  button  out  again, 
you  are  "in”  Free  Wheeling.  You  coast  along  on 
momentum  every  time  your  foot  is  off  the  accelerator. 
And  you  can  shift  with  magical  simplicity  and  ease. 


65  TO  70  MILES  AN  HOUR  WITH 
FASTER  ACCELERATION 


Vital  new  features  introduced  into  Chev¬ 
rolet’s  six-cylinder  engine  enable  it  to 
develop  65  to  70  miles  an  hour  with 
astonishing  ease,  stability  and  smooth¬ 
ness.  And  stop-watch  tests  show’  an  accel¬ 
eration  from  0  to  35  miles  in  6.7  seconds. 


DOWN-DRAFT  CARBURETION 


The  down-draft  carburetor  is  a  big  factor 
in  Chevrolet’s  greater  power,  speed  and 
pick-up.  An  intake  silencer  combined  with 
it  assures  greater  quietness.  A  heat  con¬ 
trol  device,  operated  from  the  dash,  warms 
up  the  engine  quickly  and  provides 
more  efficient  operation  in  cold  weather. 


DISTINCTIVE  NEW  FRONT-END 
APPEARANCE 


The  new  chromium -plated  elliptical  radi¬ 
ator,  built-in  radiator  grille,  double  tie- 
bar,  trumpet-type  horn,  and  bullet-type 
headlamps  form  a  front-end  ensemble 
of  arresting  beauty,  enhanced  by  new 
rectangular,  adjustable  hood-ports. 


■  H  | 

’  ■  'll  1 

f-C  f  l  1  1 
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STABILIZED 

FRONT-END  MOUNTING 


An  ingenious  method  of  mounting  front 
fenders,  lamps,  double  lie-bar  and  radi¬ 
ator  securely  to  the  frame  —  a  method  ex¬ 
clusive  to  Chevrolet — stabilizes  the  w  hole 
front-end  assembly  and  insures  steadiness 
when  driving  over  rough  roads. 


SMART  NEW  FISHER  BODIES 

Chevrolet’s  new  Fisher  bodies  are  the 
smartest  bodies  ever  to  appear  in  the 
low-price  field.  Moreover,  Fisher  crafts¬ 
men  have  added  many  new  elements  of 
strength,  quietness  and  solidity  to  the 
wood  -  and  -  steel  construction.  Greater 
vision  is  provided  for  all  occupants. 


FINGER-TOUCH  FRONT  SEAT 


One  of  the  most  interesting  conveniences 
in  the  new  Fisher  bodies  is  the  new  type 
of  adjustable  front  seat.  A  touch  of  the 
finger  on  a  lever  at  the  left  of  the  cush¬ 
ions,  and  you  can  move  the  seat  to  any 
desired  position.  This  feature  is  exclusive 
to  Chevrolet  in  the  Iowest-price  field. 


And  the  following  Chevrolet  features 
that  have  won  the  approval  of  millions  of  owners:  Big, 
Powerful  Four-Wheel  Brakes  .  .  .  Four  Hydraulic  Shock 
Absorbers  .  .  .  Four  Long  Semi-Elliptic  Springs  .  .  . 
Full  Length  Frame  .  .  .  Insulated  Driver’s  Compartment 


PRICED  AS 
LOW  AS 


F.  O.  B.  FLINT, 
MICH. 


Special  equipment  extra.  Low  delivered  prices  and  easy  G.  M .  A  .  C.  terms.  Chevrolet  Motor  Company ,  Detroit 

Michigan.  Division  of  General  Motors 


GREAT  AMERICAN  VALUE  FOR  1932 
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News  From  Farmers  and  Farm  Meetings 


cross-pollinating  varieties  that  were  interset  had  a 
nearly  simultaneous  blossoming  period. 

A  round-table  discussion  on  new  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples  was  conducted  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Sears  of  Amherst. 
He  called  for  reports  of  different  growers  on  their 
opinions  and  experiences  with  new  apples.  Con¬ 
siderable  attention  was  given  to  Cortland  which,  it 
appears,  has  been  most  extensively  planted  by  nur¬ 
serymen  of  any  variety  except  McIntosh,  which  is 
an  indication  of  anticipated  demand  on  the  part  of 
fruit-growers.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  Cortland  would  have  an  increased  popularity 
especially  as  a  cross-pollinizing  variety,  as  it  is  fer¬ 
tile  with  McIntosh.  One  grower  reported  that  Cort¬ 
land  as  a  cooking  apple  was  far  superior  to  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  Some  reports  were  given  of  Macoun  and 
they  were  generally  favorable.  Some  growers  seemed 
to  think  the  variety  was  a  little  small,  a  circum¬ 
stance  that  might  be  overcome  by  better  culture. 
Bobo  was  favored  by  some  and  Golden  Delicious 
by  others.  Milton  was  also  mentioned.  Early  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  Sweet  Delicious  were  favored  for  road¬ 
side  sales. 

In  the  study  of  economic  orcharding  in  New 
Hampshire  Prof.  Potter  displayed  a  chart  showing 
the  average  number  of  hours  spent  in  each  orchard 
operation,  and  the  percentage  of  total  time  required 
for  1,000  mature  trees.  Pruning  required  26  per 


In  the  Ra/mapo  Hills,  Roclcland  County,  N.  Y. 

cent,  spraying  17  per  cent,  brush  removal  S  per 
cent,  fertilizer  application  4  per  cent,  cultivation  S 
per  cent,  mowing  grass  11  per  cent,  mulching  13  per 
cent,  thinning  fruit  2  per  cent,  propping  3  per  cent, 
protection  2  per  cent,  miscellaneous  6  per  cent.  A 
man  should  prune  a  mature  tree  in  one-half  hour. 

Apple  production  prior  to  harvest  showed  as  an 
enterprise  the  following  operating  cost  (not  includ¬ 
ing  land,  trees  and  overhead)  : 

Hours —  Man  Horse  Truck  Tractor  Cost* 

1,000  mature  trees . 2,215  817  9  11  $2,128 

1,000  boxes  normal  yield  870  137  1.0  1.9  350 

1.000  boxes  actual  yield  330  124  1.4  1.7  323 

*  Estimated  cost  including  materials. 

The  money  cost  column  is  based  on  actual  hours  at 
assumed  rates  plus  actual  cost  of  material  and  es¬ 
timated  cost  for  use  of  sprayer.  Taking  into  ac¬ 
count  use  of  land  and  appreciation  and  depreciation 
of  trees,  it  is  estimated  that  the  net  operating  cost 
prior  to  harvest  was  $514  per  1.000  boxes  normal 
yield  or  $446  per  1.000  boxes  actual  yield. 

The  new  grading  law  was  explained  by  Walter  E. 
Piper  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  who  told  how  it  worked,  and  the  needs  of  re¬ 
vision.  “Cold  Storage  on  the  Farm”  was  stressed  by 
Prof.  W.  R.  Cole,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Col¬ 
lege.  The  right  temperature  is  33  degrees  Fahr., 
the  best  humidity  60  degrees,  and  the  necessity  for 
ventilators  was  made  clear.  Plans  are  in  progress 
for  a  bulletin  on  cold  storage  for  all  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  in  co-operative  effort  by  the  six  fruit 
specialists  of  the  States  named. 

The  trade  exhibits  were  extensive,  as  there  were 
displayed  spray  solutions,  outfit,  machinery  for  dust¬ 
ing,  spraying  and  grading  fruit,  and  packages  for 
marketing  it.  Nursery  stock  was  on  sale,  and  sizing 
machines  were  in  operation. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  very  good,  although  not 
extensive.  McIntosh,  Baldwin  and  Spy  were  the 
chief  varieties  shown.  m.  b.  cum  Mixes. 


New  York  Vegetable  Growers'  Meeting 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Association  and  Em¬ 
pire  State  Potato  Group  was  held  at  Rochester.  N. 
Y.,  January  6-7.  The  enthusiasm  of  those  present 
is  proof  that  the  farmers  are  awake  to  the  general 


business  conditions  and  expect  to  meet  those  condi¬ 
tions  in  a  business-like  way.  Agricultural  econo¬ 
mists  and  vegetable  specialists  from  Cornell,  to¬ 
gether^  M’ith  many  outstanding  potato  and  vegetable 
growers,  filled  out  a  well-rounded  program  for  the 
joint  convention. 

Prof.  W.  I.  Myers,  of  Cornell,  gave  an  interesting 
discussion  of  the  general  economic  situation.  With 
charts  and  tables,  Prof.  Myers  showed  how  declines 
in  the  general  price  level  became  more  severe  as 
machine  methods  become  more  improved.  Some  farm 
prices  are  now  the  lowest  in  the  economic  history 
of  America. 

Suggestions  on  “What  the  Grower  Can  Do  to  Meet 
the  Situation,”  were  made  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Thompson, 
head  of  the  department  of  vegetable  crops  at  Cor¬ 
nell.  If  the  eastern  farmers  hope  to  meet  the  west¬ 
ern  competition,  they  must  not  only  use  good  cul¬ 
tural  and  marketing  practices,  but  first  must  pro¬ 
duce  crops  particularly  adapted  to  soil  and  climatic 
conditions.  The  acreage  and  production  of  all  vege¬ 
tables  has  increased  in  the  last  decade,  but  this  in¬ 
crease  has  been  greatest  in  those  vegetables  which 
were  considered  as  luxuries  10  years  ago.  The 
acreage  of  lettuce  and  fresh  peas  has  increased  ten¬ 
fold,  spinach  and  carrots  sixfold,  and  asparagus 
threefold  in  the  last  10  years. 

Detailed  studies  of  the  lands  of  the  State  are  be¬ 
ing  m  a  d  e,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  give  farmers 
definite  advice  on  the 
crops  best  adapted  to 
their  farms.  Much  eco¬ 
nomic  waste  and  grief 
is  now  caused  to  fami¬ 
lies  who  spend  their  en¬ 
tire  savings  to  buy  land 
not.  adapted  to  the  type 
of  agriculture  they  are 
fitted  to  carry  on.  An¬ 
other  of  Prof.  Thomp¬ 
son's  recommendations 
is  to  adapt  the  season, 
where  possible,  to  each 
crop  so  that  it  will  come 
on  the  market  when  the 
supply  is  low  and  the 
price  high.  Even  all  of 
these  recommendations 
are  futile  unless  the 
grower  uses  the  best  va¬ 
rieties  and  then  grades 
his  produce.  Poor  pro¬ 
duce  spoils  the  market 
for  good.  If  the  con¬ 
sumer  gets  one  mess  of 
wilted,  or  overripe  peas, 
she  is  going  to  buy 
something  else  besides 
peas  next  time. 

With  potatoes,  like 
other  vegetables,  the 
outstanding  problems 
now  are  grading  and 
marketing.  These  points 
were  well  emphasized 
by  Prof.  E.  V.  Harden- 
burg  of  Cornell.  The 
riioto  by  h.  w.  Hales,  only  way  to  get  good  po¬ 
tatoes  is  to  grow  good 
p  o  t  a  t  o  e  s,  b  u  t  once 
grown  and  dug,  the  best  returns  are  possible  only 
when  culls  are  separated  from  the  good  ones.  A 
copy  of  the  new  potato-grading  law  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  M.  P.  Rasmussen,  of  Cornell,  stressed  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  vegetable  industry  and  the  effect  of  the 
trucker-buyer  in  demoralizing  the  market.  Since 
fruits  and  vegetables  have  paid  better  than  grain 
for  14,  and  better  than  milk  for  13,  of  the  last  15 
years,  it  can  be  expected  that  many  of  these  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  East  are  going  to  grow  some  vegetables 
where  possible.  That  increase  in  competition  will 
mean  that  some  of  the  present  growers  will  have  to 
improve  their  methods  or  be  forced  out. 

The  president  of  the  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  gave  the  results  of  his  experience  in 
growing  and  marketing  celery  and  other  crops.  His 
advice  is  to  have  primarily  a  policy  of  honesty.  Al¬ 
ways  keep  your  name  and  your  produce  before  the 
buyer.  Promptness  in  delivery  may  sell  your  next 
load. 

Some  of  the  other  high  points  in  the  program 
Mere  “Albany  Market  Studies,”  “Electric  Hotbeds,” 
“Central  Packing  for  Celery,”  “Canning  Crop  Expe¬ 
riments  at  Geneva,”  “Grading  Cannery  Crops,” 
“Vegetable  Seed  Problems,”  “Marketing  Peas.”  and 
many  crop  round-table  discussions  and  lectures  of 
interest  to  muck,  canning  crop,  potato  and  other 
specialized  growers. 

The  1  ege table  Growers'  Stage  is  becoming  a  very 
interesting  feature  of  these  annual  meetings.  The 
contest  is  open  to  Cornell  and  Syracuse  University 
students.  It  was  won  this  year  by  L.  II.  Ashwood, 
Cornell,  on  “Vegetable  Variety  Standardization.” 
Second  place  went  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Wright,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  on  “The  Wayside  Market.”  Arthur  j.  pratt. 


Connecticut  Vegetable  Growers’  Association 

The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association  was  held  January 
5-6  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.  In  all  respects  it  was  the 
most  successful  and  best  attended  meeting  the  as¬ 
sociation  has  ever  held.  More  than  350  growers  at¬ 
tended  the  meetings  and  banquet.  A  great  deal  of 
credit  is  due  the  committee  in  charge  of  arrange- 


Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Meeting 

HE  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  January  6-8  at 
Worcester,  in  conjunction  with  a 
meeting  of  the  Union  Agricultural 
Association,  which  embraced  meet¬ 
ings  on  the  milk  problem  and  on 
poultry-raising.  The  fruit  meeting 
was  marked  by  a  large  number  of  addresses  of  prac¬ 
tical  importance,  dealing  -with  current  problems  in 
fruit-growing,  cultural  practices,  control  of  pests, 
grading  laws,  commercial  packages  and  new  varieties. 

“Orchard  Management  in  New  England,”  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  the  spray  problem,  was  presented 
by  Prof.  George  F.  Potter,  of  New  Hampshire  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  explained  some  of  the  advantages  of 
spraying  at  night.  He  said  there  was  much  in  favor 
of  night  spraying  because  of  less  wind  and  a  better 
chance  to  concentrate  on  the  work  in  hand.  There 
\vas  also  less  danger  of  spray  injury  if  the  M’eather 
mtis  clear  and  dry.  He  said  spraying  against  the 
wind  MTas  inefficient,  sometimes  ineffective  and  al- 
M-ays  unpleasant.  He  showed  lunv  to  equip  the  spray 
outfit  M’ith  a  light  for  spraying  after  dark,  and  told 
how  to  drive  the  sprayer  betMeen  rows  so  as  to  get 
the  best  coverage.  He  urged  more  thorough  spray¬ 
ing  of  the  tops  of  the  trees,  as  a  means  of  effective 
control  of  scab  and  cod¬ 
ling  moth. 

“The  Importance  of 
Soil  Conditions  in  the 
Productivity  of  Fruit 
Trees,”  M’as  stressed  by 
Prof.  A.  J.  Heinicke,  of 
Cornell  University,  Mho 
has  carried  on  much  ex¬ 
perimental  work  on  this 
subject.  Prof.  Heinicke 
said  the  subsoil  is  often 
of  extreme  importance 
and  is  often  overlooked. 

He  said  the  first  foot  of 
surface  soil  often  seems 
good  and  uniform,  but 
examination  furt  h  e  r 
doM'n  may  show  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  M'ater  level 
and  texture  of  soil 
v.  hieh  e  x  p  1  a  i  n  w  h  v 
many  trees  grow  very 
poorly,  giving  an  uneven 
stand  of  trees  and  vari¬ 
able  crops.  One  should 
e  x  a  m  ine  the  subsoil 
M’ith  an  auger  and  de¬ 
termine  its  uniform  na¬ 
ture  a  n  d  its  approxi¬ 
mate  Mater  level  before 
setting  the  trees.  If  one 
finds  in  his  orchard  al¬ 
ready  poor  subsoil  condi¬ 
tions  with  low  M’ater 
level  and  a  hard  sub¬ 
soil,  liberal  fertilizing 
and  generous  soil 
mulching  may  material¬ 
ly  help  to  improve  con¬ 
ditions  and  crops. 

“A  Study  of  Packages 
and  Packing  of  Apples,” 
by  Prof.  It.  B.  Corbett, 
of  the  Rhode  Island  State  College.  M’as  of  much  in¬ 
terest  to  the  groM’ers.  Prof.  Corbett  used  charts  to 
s1iomt  the  results  of  the  use  of  different  packages  on 
the  bruising  of  fruit.  He  stated  that  bruising  Mas 
serious  M’ith  McIntosh  in  a  round-bottom  basket  as 
nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  apples  in  these  containers 
Mere  injured  in  the  different  years  of  his  trials.  The 
fruit  in  the  tub  basket  shoMed  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  M’ith  respect  to  bruising  over  that  in  the  round- 
bottom  basket.  There  M’as  less  bruising  M’ith  the 
use  of  boxes. 

With  respect  to  stem  puncture,  he  found  it  M’as 
not  serious  M’ith  BaldM’in,  but  M’as  serious  with  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  The  study  of  two  years  shoM’S  that  more 
than  one  apple  in  five  in  tM  O-basliet  packs  had  stem 
puncture.  In  the  box  packs,  the  stem  puncture  was 
reduced  about  one  apple  in  10.  Stem  puncture  M’as 
by  far  the  most  important  cause  of  rot. 

“European  Apple  Markets”  Mas  the  subject  of  a 
talk  by  Frank  Messenger,  of  the  Federal  Department 
of  Commerce,  at  Washington,  and  recently  abroad. 
He  said  that  Europe  takes  about  seventeen  million 
dollars  M’ortli  of  American  fruit  each  year  under 
normal  conditions.  Ho  praised  the  quality  of  Ameri¬ 
can  fruit  and  urged  the  gron’ers  here  to  develop 
more  of  a  demand  in  Europe.  While  it  is  true  that 
England  is  producing  about  60  per  cent  of  its  omui 
apples  and  may  favor  its  provinces,  still  there  is  a 
good  opportunity  to  increase  the  European  market. 
The  foreign  exchange  is  favorable. 

A  feature  of  one  session  M’as  a  testimonial  to  Prof. 
F.  C.  Sears,  of  Massachusetts  State  College,  M’ho 
had  completed  25  years  of  service  to  the  fruit-groM’- 
ers  of  the  State.  In  making  the  testimonial  address, 
Mr.  Davenport  expressed  the  high  esteem  of  the 
groM’ers  for  Prof.  Sears,  and  presented  him  M’ith  a 
moving  picture  camera  to  be  used  Mlien  he  goes  to 
Greenland  again,  or  for  other  purposes. 

“Factors  Affecting  the  Set  of  Fruit,"  Mas  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  illustrated  talk  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Heinicke,  of 
Cornell,  who  urged  the  importance  of  providing  ade- 
ouate  cross-pollinizing  varieties  in  the  orchard  by 
Werplanting  in  every  fourth  tom’  a  good  pollen¬ 
bearing  sort.  He  said  that  M’liile  BaldM’in  and 
Greening  are  largely  self-fertile,  they  are  poor  pol- 
linizers.  He  said  one  should  have  plenty  of  bees 
for  cross-pollinating  and  should  be  sure  that  the 
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ments  with  Herbert  E.  Baldwin  as  chairman,  for 
the  splendid  way  the  meeting  was  put  over. 

The  trade  exhibit  held  in  the  Stratfield  Garage 
was  unusually  line,  with  more  than  30  commercial 
exhibitors.  Here  one  could  see  the  very  latest  de¬ 
velopments  in  tractors,  seeders,  sprayers,  dusters, 
etc.  After  President  Lewis's  address  of  welcome, 
II.  F.  Thompson,  of  Attleboro,  Mass.,  spoke  on  “'What 
Varieties  to  Grow  to  Make  Money.”  Mr.  Thompson 
has  often  spoken  to  the  association  in  other  years 
and  can  always  be  counted  on  to  say  something  of 
real  value. 

The  next  speaker,  Dr.  Chucka,  of  the  Maine  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  chose  as  his  subject  “Results  on 
Kinds,  Amounts  of  Fertilizer,  Method  and  Time  of 
Application  on  Potatoes.”  Among  other  things  he 
1  min  ted  out  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  suf- 
lieient  supply  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil. 

The  last  subject  of  the  first  morning  was  “Soil 
Heating  and  Electricity  in  Market  Gardening,”  by 
G.  A.  Rietz.  He  described  recent  experiments  with 
hotbed  heating  by  electricity. 

Dr.  Friend  of  the  New  Haven  Experiment  Station 
opened  the  afternoon  program  with  a  discussion  of 
i  he  more  troublesome  insect  pests  of  the  past  year. 
II.  F,  Thompson  then  spoke  again  on  "Merchandising 
Vegetables.”  The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  used  for 
a  discussion  of  the  types  of  market  packages  and  a 
question  box  conducted  by  Vegetable  Extension 
Specialist  Wilkinson. 

On  Tuesday  evening  more  than  350  sat  down  to 
the  banquet,  which  was  a  brilliant  affair  with  many 
noted  speakers. 

The  following  morning  the  annual  reports  were 
made.  John  Christensen,  of  Wilson,  was  elected  the 
new  president.  The  rest  of  the  morning  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  Dr.  Bear  who  spoke  on  “Fertilizers”  and  by 
Dr.  Clarke  who  gave  much  enlightenment  on  taxa¬ 
tion. 

The  afternoon  session  was  started  by  Gilbert  S. 
Watts,  a  successful  grower  of  Bellwood.  Pa.  Mr. 
Watts  gave  his  experiences  with  mechanical  vege¬ 
table  washers. 

The  next  speaker,  Dr.  Rieman,  spoke  on  “Selec¬ 
tion  and  Development  of  New  Disease  Resistant 
Varieties.” 

W.  W.  Oley,  director  of  markets  of  New  Jersey, 
gave  a  very  interesting  discussion  on  the  auction 
markets  of  New  Jersey.  There  was  plenty  of  sen¬ 
timent  to  show  that  the  existing  farmers’  markets  in 
Connecticut  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Whether 
the  auction  market  would  be  satisfactory  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  remains  to  be  seen.  d.  ai.  c. 


Advertising  an  Agricultural  County 

The  important  place  that  the  agricultural  industry 
of  Cumberland  County,  N.  J.,  occupies,  is  being  told 
to  the  world  by  a  novel  system  of  advertising.  The 
project,  which  is  carried  out  by  the  Cumberland 
County  Board  of  Agriculture,  consists  of  three  at¬ 
tractive  highway  billboards,  5x10  ft.,  placed  on  the 
three  most  traveled  highways  leading  into  the 
county. 

The  nature  of  the  sign  itself  corresponds  quite 
closely  with  historical  markers  placed  throughout 
the  county  to  inform  the  traveler  of  the  historical 
significance  of  the  region.  The  Cumberland  County 
signs  welcome  the  reader  to  the  county,  and  in  a 
tew  words  tell  him  that  the  county  has  a  diversified 
agricultural  industry  that  returns  more  than  $18,- 
000,000  worth  of  new  wealth  to  the  people  of  the 
county  each  year.  The  principal  sources  of  this 
wealth  referred  to  are  poultry  and  its  products; 
vegetables ;  canning  crops ;  fruit,  both  tree  and 
small ;  seed  potatoes  and  oysters.  The  fact  that  the 
first  produce  auction  market  in  New  Jersey  was 
started  in  Cumberland  is  also  made  known. 

In  poultry  Cumberland  leads  all  the  other  coun¬ 
ties  in  New  Jersey,  and  is  the  home  of  the  famous 
Vineland  poultry  section.  The  poultry  industry 
alone  returns  between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000  to 
the  county  residents  annually.  Vegetables,  including 
both  the  market  and  canning  crops,  account  for  an¬ 
other  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000  worth  of  new  annual 
wealth.  The  Maurice  River  Cove  oysters  come  from 
the  waters  of  the  southeastern  section  of  the  county, 
and  are  valued  at  $5,000,000  to  $0,000,000  annually. 

The  highways  on  which  these  markets  are  located 
are  among  the  most  traveled  ones  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  One  is  at  the  Atlantic-Cumber- 
land  County  line  on  the  Atlantic  City-Washington, 
D.  C.,  thoroughfare.  Tourists  from  all  over  the 
southern  and  western  sections  of  the  county  en  route 
to  and  returning  from  Atlantic  City,  pass  over  this 
highway.  The  highway  connecting  Bridgeton,  the 
county  seat,  and  the  famous  Delaware  Bay  fishing- 
resort  Fortescue,  with  Camden  and  Philadelphia 
and  suburban  sections,  has  one  of  these  agricul¬ 
tural  markers  at  the  Salem-Cumberland  County  line. 
The  third  is  at  the  Gloucester-Cumberland  County 
line  on  the  road  from  Trenton,  Philadelphia  and 
suburbs,  and  the  southern  ocean  and  Delaware  Bay 
resort  sections  of  New  Jersey.  d.  m.  babbitt. 


Some  4-H  Cow  Records 

When  the  men  in  charge  of  herd  improvement  as¬ 
sociations  in  Massachusetts  announced  that  the  aver¬ 
age  production  of  cows  in  the  Herd  Improvement 
Association  was  304  lbs.  of  lmtterfat  a  year,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  dairymen  began  to  feel  that  maybe  they 
were  getting  somewhere.  But  21  cows  belonging  to 
4-H  club  boys  and  girls  in  Hampshire  County, 
Mass.,  came  along  with  an  average  record  that  was 
nearly  24  lbs.  higher  than  the  butterfat  record  of 
the  herd  improvement  associations.  These  cows 
averaged  327.9  lbs.  of  butterfat  and  8,752  lbs.  of 
milk  for  the  year  1931. 

The  highest  record  in  the  county,  and  also  the 
highest  in  the  State,  was  made  by  a  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  belonging  to  Joseph  Sena,  of  Easthamp- 
ton.  This  cow.  Summit  Parthenia  Thirza,  produced 
22,196  lbs.  of  milk  containing  709.7  lbs.  of  butterfat. 


The  second  high  record,  which  was  also  the  second 
high  for  the  State,  was  made  by  another  registered 
Holstein,  belonging  to  Gordon  Cook,  of  Hadley.  This 
cow  made  a  record  of  20,926  lbs.  of  milk  and  693.6 
lbs.  of  butterfat. 

Both  of  the  boys  owning  the  high  producing  cows 
keep  their  animals  as  part  of  their  fathers’  dairy 
herds.  But  they  own  the  animals  and  have  all  the 
responsibility  for  their  care.  The  Sena  herd  was  in 
a  herd  improvement  association,  and  Joe’s  cow 
made  her  record  on  the  II.  I.  A.  test.  Cook’s  herd 
was  on  a  semi-official  test,  conducted  jointly  by  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  and  the  Massachusetts 
State  College,  and  the  record  of  this  test  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  Gordon’s  4-H  club  record.  When  cows  are 
tested  in  some  organization,  such  as  the  herd  im¬ 
provement  association,  the  club  officials  say  that 


Gordon  Cook,  of  Hadley,  and  His  Cow,  Which  Was 
Second  High  Producer  in  Massachusetts  4 -11  Clubs 

in  1931. 


those  tests  are  acceptable.  But  in  other  instances 
they  are  forced  to  make  special  tests  for  the  boys 
and  girls  who  have  cows  in  4-H  production  clubs. 

Winning  in  production  contests  is  not  the  only 
thing  that  the  Hampshire  County  boys  do.  Joe  Sena, 
with  his  sister  Helen,  composed  the  demonstration 
team  which  won  first  prize  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  last  Fall.  Gordon  Cook  won  a  trip  to  the 
same  show  for  his  previous  year’s  record,  which 
showed  that  he  produced  milk  with  his  cows  more 
cheaply  than  any  other  club  member  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Gordon  is  19  years  old  and  is  a  freshman  in 
the  two-year  course  in  agriculture  at  the  Massachu- 


Summit  Parthenia  Thirza,  Highest  Producing  4-II 
Cow  in  Massachusetts  in  1931.  Owned  by  Joseph 
Sena,  of  Edsthampton. 


setts  State  College.  Joe  is  two  years  older,  and  he 
intends  to  enter  upon  the  same  course  of  study  next 
Fall. 

Production  records  are  being  kept  by  4-H  club 
members  in  four  counties  in  Massachusetts  this 
year,  according-  to  Harley  Leland,  assistant  State 
leader,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  production  work. 

j.  e.  BAKER. 


Plants  for  the  Shady  Side 

No  part  of  our  flower  garden  has  given  us  greater 
pleasure  or  required  less  care  than  the  little  border 
of  woodland  plants  set  close  to  the  wall  along  the 
north  side  of  the  house.  I  was  very  doubtful  of 
their  living  over  Winter  there,  as  water  from  the 
eaves  makes  the  ground  icy  sometimes  during  severe 
weather,  but  it  seemed  the  only  place  having  the 
required  shade  for  some  of  our  favorite  woodland 
plants. 

The  Hepatica  was  the  one  plant  we  were  most 
anxious  to  find  a  suitable  place  for,  and  it  has 
thrived  far  beyond  our  expectations.  A  dozen  small 
plants  were  set  in  the  row  several  years  ago.  The 
clumps  have  increased  in  size  each  year,  and  we 
have  never  found  plants  in  the  woods  that  bloom  as 
freely  as  our  transplanted  ones.  They  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  little  seedlings,  proof  that  they  are  well- 
estahlislied  in  their  new  home.  For  two  weeks  or 
more  in  late  April  and  early  May  we  have  a  wonder¬ 
ful  bit  of  woodland  beauty  right  at  our  door.  Scat¬ 
tered  along  the  row  of  Hepaticas  are  plants  of  the 
dainty  little  white  violets  and  gay  little  yellow  ones, 
and  in  the  farther  corner  under  the  lilac  bush  Jaek- 
in-the-pulpit  comes  up  regularly  every  Spring. 


February  G,  19.12 

Herb  Robert  blooms  from  early  Summer  on 
thi'bugh  the  Fall.  It  is  a  lovely  plant  with  finely 
cut  foliage  and  bright  pink  flowers ;  it  is  easily 
transplanted  and  makes  itself  much  at  home,  send¬ 
ing  out  new  plants  each  Spring  until  one  corner  be¬ 
longs  to  it  alone. 

Ferns  form  the  natural  background  for  these  plants. 
The  maidenhair  fern  is  a  curious  looking  plant  in 
early  Spring,  as  if  pushes  its  coiled  brown  stems  up 
through  the  dead  leaves  and  forms  a  beautiful  lacy 
background  all  Summer.  Lace  ferns  and  sensitive 
ferns  mingle  with  the  others.  A  few  plants  of 
Dutchman’s  breeches  are  always  greatly  admired. 

The  yellow  lady-slipper  grows  and  blooms  and  is 
a  graceful  beauty  with  two  or  three  yellow  mocca¬ 
sins  on  tall  slender  stems.  It  takes  more  kindly  to 
transplanting  than  the  pink  one  from  the  pine  woods, 
which  is  quite  likely  to  disappear  after  one  season. 

We  brought  two  or  three  plants  of  meadow  rue 
from  the  roadside.  It  has  flourished  here  in  the 
shade,  but  does  not  bloom  quite  as  profusely  as  if 
did  in  the  sun,  but  its  foliage  is  so  pretty  it  is  worth 
growing  for  that  if  it  did  not  bloom.  Another  flower 
we  like  to  plant  in  front  of  the  ferns  is  the  l’oam- 
flower.  Its  dainty  white  flowers  may  well  be  called 
white  foam,  and  it  blooms  when  the  ferns  are  at 
their  very  best.  If  is  found  quite  plentifully  in 
open  woods  and  along  fences :  is  easily  transplanted. 
We  have  brought  plants  from  the  woods  even  in 
Summer,  and  they  all  lived,  requiring  no  especial 
care  but  an  occasional  watering. 

The  ideal  vine  for  this  shady  place  is  the  moun¬ 
tain  fringe  or  Alleghany  vine.  It  does  best  in  the 
shade  and  its  dainty  foliage  and  daintier  pink 
flowers  make  it  especially  suitable  for  planting  with 
our  woodland  beauties.  Almost  all  these  plants  were 
brought  from  the  woods  in  an  afternoon,  and  set  out 
the  following  forenoon.  A  few  plants  and  ferns  have 
been  added  from  time  to  time  since,  just  as  we  hap¬ 
pened  to  find  one  we  wanted.  Almost  the  only  care 
has  been  to  pull  weeds  occasionally.  We  have  been 
surprised  at  the  way  they  have  increased  and 
bloomed.  They  have  paid  us  many  times  over  for 
all  the  labor  and  it  has  certainly  been  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  have  this  bit  of  woodland  beauty  so  near  our 
kitchen  door.  elinok  j.  smith. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Notes  From  Southern  Ohio 

The  reason  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  have  not  heard 
from  me  since  last  Spring  is  because  I  have  been 
busy  with  crops  and  trying  to  market  them.  Growers 
last  Spring  started  without  capital,  mostly,  after 
the  drought  of  1930,  to  grow  crops  here.  They  bor¬ 
rowed  as  they  could,  or  bought  some  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  on  time,  till  they  could  sell  something  to  pay, 
and  many  of  them  have  not  been  able  yet  to  pay¬ 
off  their  notes,  as  crops  have  yielded  so  abundantly 
and  prices  have  been  so  low  that  the  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  have  not  left  any  or  enough  profit  to  satisfy 
the  claims. 

Those  who  could  bought  fertilizer  for  the  orchards, 
pruned  the  trees  and  sprayed.  As  the  set  of  fruit 
was  so  heavy-,  they  thinned  what  they  could,  and 
still  the  trees  proved  much  too  full  at  harvest  time. 
The  weather  was  good  at  blooming  time,  and  for 
the  early  sprayings,  and  there  was  no  scab  where 
well  sprayed.  The  first  brood  of  codling  moth  was 
the  worst  I  ever  saw,  following  the  year  of  heat 
and  drought  when  we  were  scourged  with  three 
broods  of  them  and  no  good  fruit  left.  Timely 
sprays  gave  fair  control  of  the  worms,  but  the  re¬ 
sult  was  many  specimens  of  fruit  with  stings,  likely- 
caused  by  the  worm  starting  to  enter  the  fruit,  and 
being  killed  from  the  first  bites  of  the  poison  spray. 
When  the  second  brood  of  the  moth  came  on.  the 
weather  was  cooler  with  more  rain,  and  it  looked 
like  fair  control  of  the  worms.  When  it  came  time 
for  the  third  brood,  we  had  some  more  rains  and 
cool  weather,  and  not  many  worms  put  in  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  so  a  good  part  of  the  crop  was  good  fruit 
in  most  cases.  As  our  entomologist  told  us  earlier 
in  the  season,  when  the  weather  got  back  to  normal 
we  could  control  the  moths,  and  it  has  proven  true. 

Our  seasons  have  been  two  or  three  weeks  late. 
Strawberries  ripened  the  latest  on  record  here,  and 
brought  fair  prices.  Then  cherries  with  lower 
prices,  and  raspberries  with  a  surplus  and  prices 
so  low  that  growers  in  most  cases  had  little  or 
nothing  left  for  profit.  Early  apples  started  low 
with  vegetables  in  abundance  and  surpluses  of  all 
kinds  of  eatables.  Every  article  was  at  the  buyer’s 
mercy  and.  if  one  person  would  not  take  the  price 
offered,  some  other  person  would  take  it.  Most  of 
the  time  there  were  many-  loads  of  produce  not  sold 
at  all  every  day.  Many  people  being  out  of  work  a 
lot  of  them  thought  they  could  make  a  living  by 
buying  up  things  to  peddle  out,  some  wholesale  and 
some  at  retail,  and  there  have  been  "so  many  of 
them  that  it  hurt  the  grocers’,  trade.  There  were 
some  who  would  cut  prices  to  get  rid  of  the  stuff, 
and  the  market  and  prices  have  been  the  worst  ever 
seen  in  this  section.  Growers  and  also  buyers 
trucked  produce  to  most  sections  of  the  country  they 
could  reach  by-  truck  with  any  prospect  of  selling 
and  in  many-  cases  they  made  no  profit  by  so  doing. 

With  early  apples,  selling  in  home  markets  at  30 
to  50c  per  bushel  and  truckers  getting  in  distant 
cities  50  to  75c,  looked  bad  to  all  but,  as  the  crops 
advanced,  the  prices  dropped  to  half  and  then  not 
all  selling.  Peaches  followed  the  slide  and  what 
usually  sold  at  $2  to  $3  per  bushel  in  former  years 
brought  only  50c  to  $1,  and  no  other  markets  offered 
any-  better  inducements.  Plums  and  pears  followed 
the  same  scale  of  prices.  When  it  came  time  to  har¬ 
vest  Winter  apples  buyers  were  not  to  be  found.  A 
few  were  contracted  for  40  and  50c  per  bushel,  and 
the  buyers  to  furnish  the  baskets,  for  214-inch  fruit. 
No  other  buyers  appeared,  and  then  no  more  buy¬ 
ing  took  place.  It  was  up  to  the  growers  to  do  what 
they  could.  Many-  growers  had  nothing  to  buy  bas¬ 
kets  or  barrels  with.  The  cold  storage  people  want- 
mi  30c  per  bushel  basket  for  the  season  to  store  the 
fruit,  and  many  growers  feared  to  risk  it  to  put  50c 
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or  more  per  bushel  on  the  worth  of  the  apples  to 
pack  and  store,  so  many  growers  kept  the  fruit  at 
home  and  expected  to  sell  it  locally  on  the  market 
or  to  truckers.  The  weather  turned  so  hot  that  the 
fruit  ripened  up  fast  and  is  decaying  worse  than 
we  have  ever  known  it  to  do  by  the  first  of  the  year. 
The  price  has  never  advanced  yet.  The  price  locally 
is  about  25c  per  bushel  without  package  and  only 
20c  in  bulk  at  the  farm.  There  are  thousands  of 
bushels  yet  to  be  moved  and  the  market  was  slower 
than  ever  during  the  holiday  season. 

We  thought  we  were  badly  off  but  I  hear  of  peach 
and  grape-growers  in  Northern  Ohio  who  quit  pick¬ 
ing  the  fruit  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  make 
sales  at  a  profit.  When  anyone  came  along  wanting 
a  load  they  would  sell  it  for  very  little 
and  the  buyer  pick  it.  and  many  loads 
were  trucked  down  here  after  our 
crops  were  gone  and  sold  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  Most  all  the  fruit  around 
here  was  harvested  but  many  people 
would  have  been  as  well  off  if  they  had 
left  a  lot  of  it  on  the  trees  to  save  ex¬ 
penses.  There  lias  been  an  abundance 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  canned  by  the 
housewives,  and  many  community  or¬ 
ganizations  have  done  much  along  that 
line  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  poor 
this  Winter. 

There  has  been  extravagance  going 
on  from  the  United  States  business 
down  through  States,  counties,  town¬ 
ships.  municipalities  and  individuals, 
and  it  has  made  itself  felt  all  over  the 
country.  Appropriations  and  expendi¬ 
tures  for  improvements,  including 
schools,  have  been  all  out  of  proportion 
to  our  needs,  and  curtailments  all 
along  the  line  must  follow  before  we 
get  back  to  normal  conditions.  There 
are  too  many  jobs  and  officers  and  de¬ 
partments  and  too  much  money  to  run 
them.  A  lot  of  people  out  of  jobs  can 
be  shifted  in  time  to  new  jobs  on  things 
being  invented  and  manufactured  and 
research  work  will  find  other  things 
to  do. 

It  has  been  said  that  many  people 
can’t  stand  prosperity,  and  that  ad¬ 
versity  makes  one  cautious  in  deals, 
and  considerate  of  others,  and  leads  to 
better  citizenship.  u.  x.  cox. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio. 


in  the  East  it  has  surely  gained  support  in  the 
Middle  West  where  it  is  well  sustained. 

May  I  add  that  your  poultry  number  is  one  of  the 
best  coming  to  my  table  for  years  and,  as  one  reads 
of  individual  production,  there  must  come  purpose 
in  the  minds  of  breeders  to  labor  unceasingly  to 
develop  egg  production  habits  and  vitality  to  carry 
on  in  larger  measure  in  the  years  ahead.  There  are 
possibilities  in  the  business  not  yet  fathomed.  Sixty- 
seven  years  ago  when  I  first  caught  the  hen  fever 
an  old  friend  said,  “It  looks  as  though  you  had  it 
and  if  so  remember  you  will  never  recover.”  As  I 
turned  the  pages  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  I  was  made  con¬ 
scious  of  the  truth  of  that  statement  and  naturally 
felt  regret  that  time  had  carried  me  where  service 


in  the  region 
impossibility, 
bearing  trees. 
It  can  show 


The  White  Plymouth  Rocks 


A  Citrus  Orchard  in  the  Delta  Country 


Along  the  Dykes  in  Southern  Louisiana, 


That  fine  illustration  of  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  on  cover  of  January  16 
issue  touched  me  in  a  tender  spot,  for 
it  brought  fresh  the  experience  of 
years  long  past,  when  I  labored  with 
the  originator  of  the  breed  to  spread 
the  good  word  of  actual  merit. 

Oscar  Frost,  of  Monmouth,  Me., 
found  in  1883  in  his  flock  of  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  two  white  chicks 
which,  when  grown,  proved  to  be  male 
and  female.  Here  was  the  origin  of 
this  breed  now  so  deservedly  popular 
in  some  sections  of  the  country,  though 
not  bred  in  Maine  so  largely  as  former¬ 
ly.  Mating  these  two  in  1884  he  grew 
a  number  of  chicks  nearly  all  showing 
white  entirely  or  in  large  degree.  No 
other  blood  was  ever  used  by  Mr. 

Frost.  Having  had  for  years  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him  he  that  year 
sought  my  assistance  in  spreading  in¬ 
terest  and,  as  I  lived  in  a  nearby  town. 

I  secured  from  him,  and  from  neigh¬ 
bors  to  whom  he  sold  eggs  that  Spring, 
a  lot  of  young  birds,  all  white  with 
clean  legs.  They  were  of  exceptionally 
good  size  but  differed  in  shape,  some 
taking  the  Dorking  form,  while  others 
showed  Brahma  or  Cochin  shape,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  cushioning  at  the  base 
of  the  tail.  Here  both  traced  hack  to 
the  original  foundations  of  the  Barred 
Rocks,  in  the  hands  of  those  origi¬ 
nating  the  Barred  variety,  one  set  fol¬ 
lowed  the  cross  of  Brahma.  Leghorn 
and  Black  Java  blood  to  get  size,  while 
others  sought  the  same  end  through 
Cochin,  Dorking.  Leghorn  and  Java 
blood.  Mr.  Drake,  of  Stoughton,  Mass., 
and  Mr.  Upham,  of  Danielson,  Conn., 
held  to  the  Dorking  type,  with  longer 
backs  and  more  abrupt  rising  of  the 
tail,  and  others,  the  smoother  type  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Brahmas.  The  Whites  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  years  seemed  to  be  more 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  Dorking 
type. 

One  fact  was  then  noticeable  that 
the  pullets  inclined  more  to  the  sym¬ 
metrical  Brahma  shape  and  this  is  readily  seen  in 
the  illustration  in  your  issue.  During  the  years  I 
was  breeding  the  thought  was  more  fully  centered 
on  size  and  shape  than  on  egg  production,  but  the 
surprising  fact  was  that  there  was  hardly  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  off  color,  the  pure  white  predominating, 
something  hardly  to  be  expected  when  origin  was 
considered. 

Uniformly  good  size  had  been  secured.  One  friend, 
who  for  years  bred  this  variety,  was  known  yearly 
to  deliver  chickens  at  Thanksgiving  time  weighing 
nine  and  ten  pounds.  The  majority  of  his  flock  of 
cockerels  when  dressed  averaged  more  than  eight 
pounds. 

The  49  years  since  Mr.  Frost  discovered  that  pair 
of  white  chicks  among  his  Barred  Rocks,  have 
been  fruitful  years,  for  live  breeders  have  been  build¬ 
ing  up  the  breed  and  establishing  its  most  desirable 
qualities.  If  it  has  lost  any  of  its  early  popularity 


Old  Father  of  Waters  Spreads  Far 


Cumberland  County  Billboard.  See  page  120. 

along  this  line  was  impossible  even  if  my  interest 
is  still  there.  g.  m.  twitchell. 

Androscoggin  Co.,  Maine. 


Sixty  Miles  South  of  New  Orleans 

One  wouldn’t  think  it  possible  to  go  60  miles  south 
of  New  Orleans  without  going  to  sea  in  a  boat,  but 
it  is,  because  contrary  to  all  our  popular  notions  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  is  112  miles  up  the  Mississippi 
River  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  flourishing 
citrus,  truck  crop,  muskrat  and  fishing  industries 
are  to  be  found  in  the  delta  region  south  of  the 
Queen  City  of  the  South. 

And — just  to  make  the  problem  more  confusing — 
if  one  wishes  to  visit  the  citrus  region  from  New 
Orleans  he  crosses  the  Mississippi  River  from  nearly 
west  to  east  in  order  to  get  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  for  the  reason  that  in  its  many  twists  and 


turns  the  river  is  flowing  north  rather  than  south 
at  the  point  of  crossing.  No  wonder  the  English 
fleet  coming  up  the  river  to  attack  New  Orleans 
during  the  War  of  1812  became  lost  in 
turned  back  on  itself,  and  reappeared  at 
thus  giving  Andrew  Jackson  ample  time  to 
breastwork  of  cotton  bales  and  receive  the  British 
with  plenty  of  shot  when  they  finally  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans  by  solving  the 
twists  of  the  river  to  pass  the  bend  ever  since 
known  as  “English  Turn.” 

But  to  turn  to  the  citrus  industry 
below  New  Orleans,  it  seems  like  an 
and  yet  it  exists.  It  has  now  65,000 
and  185,000  soon  to  come  into  bearing. 

modern  packing  plants  and  good  roads, 
yet  all  of  this  industry  seems  to  an  out¬ 
sider  as  though  settled  on  a  raft,  be¬ 
cause  the  water  table  is  so  high  and 
there  is  so  much  water  on  all  sides. 
The  land  has  been  built  up  through 
thousands  of  years  by  the  sediment 
carried  down  by  the  Mississippi  River 
from  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  other 
States  to  the  north,  and  here  deposited 
in  a  broad  fan-shaped  delta  of  rich, 
fine  soil,  lying  level  as  a  floor,  tra¬ 
versed  by  rivers,  drainage  ditches  and 
canals,  and  all  but  surrounded  by  the 
waters  of  the  gulf. 

Trees  grow  differently  here  from 
most  anywhere  else,  because  the  water 
table  is  scarcely  IS  inches  to  a  few 
feet  from  the  surface,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  roots  spread  horizontally, 
close  to  the  surface.  One  would  not 
believe  if  possible  for  trees  to  grow 
under  such  apparently  wet  conditions. 
The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
water  table  varies  but  little  from  this 
level,  that  the  roots  do  not  develop 
deep,  and  that  they  are  therefore  not 
submerged.  A  water  table  rising  to 
that  height  only  occasionally,  would  re¬ 
sult  in  drowning  out  of  the  roots  that 
had  formed  at  greater  depths.  And  so, 
strange  and  impossible  as  it  seems, 
here  are  orange  trees  growing  by  the 
thousands  on  the  land  of  the  delta, 
paralleling  the  rushing  Mississippi  and 
lying  between  it  and  the  gulf. 

Of  course  the  main  problem  is  one 
of  drainage,  and  again  the  impossible 
exists,  the  drainage  being  away  from 
the  Mississippi  rather  than  into  it,  for 
the  reason  that  the  Mississippi  may  be 
even  higher  than  the  land  through 
which  it  runs,  held  between  great 
levees. 

If  the  water  table  drops  even  a  lit¬ 
tle  the  shallow-rooted  trees  immediate¬ 
ly  begin  to  suffer  from  drought,  even 
with  so  much  water  on  all  sides  and 
just  below.  But  the  situation  is  not 
difficult  to  meet.  Large  syphon  pipes 
are  run  over  the  levee  into  the  river, 
and  water  pulled  onto  the  land  for 
irrigation. 

There  are  several  varieties  of 
oranges  grown.  The  common  “sweet” 
orange,  known  on  northern  markets  as 
the  “Florida”  orange,  thin-skinned  and 
full  of  seeds ;  the  Washington  Navel 
orange,  the  standard  of  quality,  fa¬ 
miliar  to  all ;  and  the  later-ripening 
Valencia,  which  extends  the  season  of 
harvest  and  market.  The  kid-glove 
types  of  citrus,  characterized  by  a  thin 
skin  which  separates  readily  from  the 
segments  of  fruit,  include  the  tan¬ 
gerine,  mandarin  and  Satsuma  orange. 
The  tangerine  is  small  and  reddish  in 
color ;  the  mandarin  is  larger,  not  red¬ 
dish  in  color  and  seedy;  the  Satsuma 
orange  has  few  or  no  seeds  and  is  red¬ 
dish  in  color.  Next  time  you  buy 
oranges  on  the  market,  check  up  on 
the  variety  and  add  to  your  interest  in 
horticultural  crops. 

Just  at  present  the  Satsuma  oranges 
are  going  begging,  many  being  left  on 
the  trees  unpicked — a  pretty  but  un¬ 
profitable  sight.  The  Satsumas,  too, 
which  are  grown  largely  because  of 
their  greater  hardiness,  are  meeting 
with  competition  from  other  sources. 
In  fact,  the  whole  southern  tier  of 
States  from  Florida  to  California  is 
planting  citrus  of  one  form  or  another. 
It  looks  to  an  outsider  as  though  five 
years  will  see  oranges  and  grapefruit 
flooding  the  market  beyond  the  mar¬ 
ket's  capacity  to  consume,  and  then 

-  tlie  last  remaining  plutocrat  among 

horticultural  crops  will  have  joined  the 

_ _  large  company  which  has  experienced 

difficulties  in  recent  years. 

After  picking,  the  fruit  is  taken  to  the  packing¬ 
house  in  boxes,  which  are  piled  up  in  approximately 
carload  quantities,  covered  with  heavy  canvas  and 
left  over  night  in  a  smudge  of  coal-oil  smoke.  This 
“gassing”  hastens  the  coloring  of  the  fruit,  and  gives 
(he  smooth,,  clear  orange  color  that  the  market 
wants.  From  here  it  travels  through  a  washer, 
drier,  polisher,  sorter  and  grader,  before  being  boxed 
and  shipped  to  market.  Most  of  the  crop  is  consumed 
in  the  Middle  West,  so  that  by  an  odd  turn  of 
events  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  soil  stolen  by 
the  Mississippi  from  the  Northern  States  are  re¬ 
turned  in  part  in  the  produce  grown  upon  it. 

One  wonders,  though,  just  how  secure  this  region 
really  is.  The  natives  will  tell  you  that  there  is  no 
chance  for  anything  to  go  wrong,  that  just  north  of 
New  Orleans  is  a  great  new  spillway  into  the  gulf 
through  which  any  dangerous  flood  condition  can  lie 
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nonmans 
seeds  pay 


S  end  for  this 
Farm  Seed  Catalog 
-it’s  FREE 


IT  lists  all  the  fine  varieties 
for  which  Hoffman  has  be- 
comenationallyknown.But, 
more  than  that,  it  tells  how 
to  get  those  biggercropsper 
acre  that  mean  bigger  prof¬ 
its  to  you  in  these  days  of 
low  crop  prices. 

Also  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  low  cost  of  Hoffman 
seeds,  known  for  their  sure 
germinating,vigorousgrow- 


ing  and  heavy  producing. 
Remember,  too,  that  Hoff¬ 
man  seeds  are  famous  for 
freedom  from  noxious 
weeds.  They  are  tested  and 
proved — and  this  season  are 
also  unusually  low  in  price. 
Now  is  the  time  to  let  new 
seed  of  Hoffman  quality  do 
a  better  crop  for  you.  Send 
the  coupon  below,  or  your  name 
and  address  on  a  post  card . 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box  21,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box  21,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
Send  me  your  free  catalog  and  price  list. 

Name . . . . . 

Address _ _ _ 


cHoffman’s 

u SEEDS 
PAY 


"PLEASE  HAVE  JOHN 
TELEPHONE  ME  WHEN 
HE  GETS  TO  THE  STORE" 


Her  husband  had  just  started  to  town  when  a  church  member 
telephoned  about  a  food  bazaar  they  were  planning  for  the 
coming  Saturday.  Would  she  bake  a  cake  for  it,  her  friend 
asked. 

Of  course  she  would.  She  would  bake  the  kind  she  prided 
herself  in  making  well — a  devil’s  food  cake.  Then  she  remem¬ 
bered  she  was  out  of  chocolate.  And  already  it  was  Thursday. 
A  telephone  call  to  the  store  located  her  husband  and  the 
chocolate  was  delivered. 

In  innumerable  ways  the  telephone  brings  the  farm  closer 
to  the  outside  world.  It  may  be  just  a  hurried  need  like  this 
one  about  the  chocolate,  or  an  emergency  call,  or  an  impor¬ 
tant  business  transaction  that  has  to  do  with  farm  produce  and 
market  prices.  But  whatever  the  day  or  the  duty,  the  telephone 
renders  a  real  and  indispensable  service. 


A  BELL  SYSTEM 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Events  of  the  Week 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion. — President  Hoover  signed  Jan.  22 
(lie  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
bill  to  create  a  $2,000,000,000  fiscal 
agency  to  relieve  the  credit,  stringency 
and,  in  his  own  words,  “to  stop  deflation 
in  agriculture  and  industry,  and  thus  to 
increase  employment  by  the  restoration 
of  men  to  their  normal  jobs.”  The  Presi¬ 
dent's  approval  of  the  measure  followed 
with  almost  unprecedented  speed  the 
passage  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  During  the  brief  debate  over  the 
conference  report  by  which  the  differences 
in  the  bills  previously  passed  by  each 
House  were  reconciled,  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  House  drafted  a 
resolution  appropriating  $500,000,000  for 
the  Treasury’s  subscription  to  the  $2,- 
000,000.000  capital  stock  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Earthquake  in  Guatemala. — Towns 
in  Guatemala  near  Antigua  are  reported 
to  have  suffered  greatly  from  volcanic 
eruptions  and  earthquakes  accompanying 
them  Jan.  22-23.  Eruptions  have  been  so 
violent  that  ashes  have  fallen  to  a  great 
depth  over  an  area  of  20  miles  from  the 
volcanoes  and  volcanic  dust  has  fallen 
from  the  border  of  Mexico  to  Nicaragua. 
The  volcanoes  Fuego  and  Aqua  burst  into 
great  activity.  The  eruptions  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  several  earthquakes  of  long 
duration.  Fuego  and  Agua  are  twin  peaks 
famous  in  Central  American  history,  hav¬ 
ing  ruined  the  first  capital  of  Guatemala, 
now  called  Antigua,  noted  for  its  his¬ 
toric  ruins. 

Agricultural  Appropriations.  — 
Adopting  a  special  rule  by  the  vote  of  153 
to  24,  the  House  Jan.  24  amended  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill,  carrying 
$175,443,814,  to  prohibit  salary  increases 
in  grade  in  the  department  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  1932  and  the  fiscal  year  1933. 
The  amendment,  which  also  barred  the 
filling  of  any  vacancies  during  the  period 
except  on  written  authority  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  was  made  under  a  special  rule  reso¬ 
lution  presented  by  Chairman  Byrns  of 
the  Appropriation  Committee.  A  bitter 
debate  followed.  Under  the  bill  funds  al¬ 
ready  appropriated  for  the  rest  of  the 
1932  fiscal  year  and  unexpended  at  the 
end  of  the  period  will  be  impounded  and 
returned  to  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  was  authorized  to  submit 
a  report  to  Congress  next  December 
showing  the  amount  thus  saved  and  the 
number  of  vacancies  created  up  to  Oct. 
31.  Representative  Glover  of  Arkansas 
introduced  a  bill  to  reduce  from  $10,000 
to  $7,500  the  salaries  of  all  Senators  and 
Representatives,  Delegates  and  Resident 
Commissioners  and  to  pay  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  $12,500.  Representative  Karch 
of  Illinois  introduced  two  bills  to  reduce 
working  hours  of  all  classes  of  employes. 

Revolt  in  Salvador. — It  is  reported 
that  the  recent  revolt  in  Salvador  as¬ 
sumed  serious  proportions.  In  the  fight¬ 
ing  it  is  said  2,000  were  killed.  It  is  as¬ 
serted  that  the  disorders  were  of  Com¬ 
munistic  origin.  The  Communistic  move¬ 
ment  entered  El  Salvador  from  Mexico 
three  years  ago  when  Mexico  was  selected 
as  a  propaganda  center  for  Central 
America.  The  belief  is  expressed  that  the 
present  de  facto  government  will  be  able 
to  restore  order  if  sufficient  popular  sup¬ 
port  follows  the  manifesto  of  Provisional 
President  Maximilian  Martinez. 

Wendel  Heirs  from  Germany.- — An¬ 
dreas  Wendel  and  Richard  Wendel  Sturm 
arrived  in  the  Surrogates’  Court,  New 
York.  Jan.  25,  from  Bremen  to  represent 
the  Wendels  whom  John  Gottlob  Mathias 
Wendel  left  behind  him  in  Germany  three 
generations  ago  when  he  came  to  America 
to  begin  the  accumulation  of  the  $75,- 
000.000  of  New  York  real  estate  which 
was  left  to  divinity  schools,  hospitals  and 
charity  when  his  granddaughter,  Ella  Vir¬ 
ginia  von  Echtzel  Wendel,  died  on  March 
12  of  last  year.  The  two  Germans  had 
the  family  tree  of  the  Wendels  for  six 
generations  back  supported  by  documents 
sealed  and  stamped  by  the  German  of¬ 
ficial  registry,  and  were  confident  that 
German  bureaucratic  exactitude  in  such 
matters  would  be  unquestioningly  recog¬ 
nized  in  America.  They  were  disappoint¬ 
ed  with  American  procedure  when  they 
learned  that  no  money  would  be  forth¬ 
coming  immediately,  and  even  more  dis¬ 
appointed  with  American  law  when  they 
learned  that  it  would  make  no  difference, 
even  if  they  were  blood  relatives  as  their 
documents  attested,  for  they  would  get 
no  money  unless  their  blood  relationship 
to  Ella  Wendel  was  the  closest  degree 
among  those  alive. 

Cold  Weather  in  California. — Ab¬ 
normal  cold  Jan.  25  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  reported  to  have  done  much 
damage  to  the  citrus  fruit  crop.  Inspec¬ 
tors  and  weather  bureau  officials  ex¬ 
pressed  belief  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
grapefruit  crop  had  been  injured.  In 
Los  Angeles  the  minimum  temperature 
the  previous  night  was  43  degrees,  but  in 
some  parts  of  the  citrus  belt  the  mercury 
fell  below  22  degrees  and  growers  used 
smudges  to  save  their  fruit.  The  worst 
effects  of  the  cold  were  in  the  Imperial 
Valley,  which  is  one  of  the  hottest  places 
in  the  United  States  in  Summer.  Peas 
and  tomatoes  were  reported  to  have  been 
damaged  in  the  fields,  but  the  extent  of 
the  loss  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
Calexico's  temperature  of  21.5  degrees 
was  the  lowest  there  in  six  years. 

Fraud  in  Seed  Loans.  —  A  Federal 
grand  jury  was  organized  at  Dothan, 
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Ala..  Jan.  25,  to  sift  the  evidence  of  150 
witnesses  called  to  testify  concerning  al¬ 
leged  frauds  in  obtaining  government  seed 
loans  in  1930.  Judge  C.  B.  Keeneinar, 
presiding  in  United  States  District  Court, 
charged  the  jury  and  then,  with  Arthur 
B.  Chilton,  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  in 
charge,  the  witnesses  were  called.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  people  have  been  arrested  and  are 
under  bond  pending  action  by  the  grand 
jury. 


Army  Reductions.  —  Serious  consid¬ 
eration  is  being  given  by  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  in  charge  of  the  War  Department  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  in  the  House  to  a  plan 
to  abandon  the  citizens’  military  training 
camps  for  at  least  a  year,  thereby  saving 
the  government  $2,603,624.  It  was  indi¬ 
cated  that  not  only  these  Summer  camps, 
which  annually  afford  two  weeks  of  in¬ 
tensive  training  to  the  youth  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  might  be  sharply  curtailed  or  elimi¬ 
nated  next  year,  but  that  every  other 
branch  of  the  War  Department  except 
the  Air  Corps  and  Coast  Artillery  would 
also  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  economy.  The 
subcommittee  is  composed  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  Collins  of  Mississippi,  chairman ; 
Wright  and  Parks,  Democrats,  and 
Clague  and  Barbour,  Republicans.  Mr. 
Collins,  following  the  economy  policy  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  majority  leaders,  has  al¬ 
ready  told  Chairman  Byrns  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriation  Committee  that  he  could  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  army  officers  from 
about  12,000  to  an  even  10,000  and  thus 
save  about  $20,000,000  a  year. 

Kidnappers  in  United  States. — A 
nationwide  survey  of  the  extent  of  kid¬ 
nappers’  activities  Jan.  26  revealed  that 
279  persons  were  kidnapped  in  28  States 
during  1931.  The  survey  was  made  by 
Chief  of  Police  Joseph  Gerk  of  St.  Louis. 
He  received  replies  from  the  police  of  501 
cities  out  of  948  to  which  questionnaires 
were  sent.  Illinois  reported  the  greatest 
number  of  kidnappings,  with  49  for  the 
year.  Ohio  was  next  with  34,  California 
third  with  28.  Michigan  fourth,  26 ;  In¬ 
diana  fifth.  20;  New  York  sixth,  17; 
Massachusetts  seventh,  16,  and  Missouri 
eighth,  31. 


The  Oriental  Situation. — The  dif¬ 
ficult  and  grave  situation  at  Shanghai, 
where  Japanese  naval  forces  are  threat¬ 
ening  to  occupy  the  city,  was  considered 
by  President  Hoover  and  the  Cabinet  at 
their  regular  meeting  Jan.  26.  Secretary 
Stimson  described  the  situation  in  detail, 
but  it  was  stated  after  the  Cabinet  ses¬ 
sion  that  no  definite  policy  was  adopted 
other  than  to  support  the  strong  attitude 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  de¬ 
termined  to  stand  for  the  upholding  of 
American  rights  in  the  international  set¬ 
tlement  at  Shanghai.  Officials  asserted 
that  no  definite  program  of  action  could 
be  decided  upon  until  the  situation  had 
crystallized  more  definitely  at  Shanghai. 
They  hope,  however,  that  no  move  will  be 
found  necessary.  Importance  is  attached 
to  the  attitude  Great  Britain  will  take  in 
the  Shanghai  emergency.  British  rights 
are  also  involved  in  the  international  set¬ 
tlement  in  that  city.  Military  officials  in 
Washington  were  of  the  opinion  that 
Japan  would  exercise  every  care  to  avoid 
complications  with  foreign  powers  at 
Shanghai,  but  they  and  many  diplomats 
were  increasingly  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  Japan  had  as  her  real  objective  at 
Shanghai  the  exertion  of  pressure  upon 
China  so  as  to  goad  her  into  declaring  a 
state  of  war  with  Japan.  Such  an  even¬ 
tuality,  it  was  contended,  might  give 
Japan  an  excuse  for  blockading  the  entire 
Chinese  coast  line  and  taking  other  ex¬ 
treme  measures.  It  would  so  paralyze 
foreign  trade  with  China,  it  was  added, 
that  it  would  stimulate  efforts  toward  the 
negotiation  of  a  settlement  of  the  Sino- 
Japanese  controversy  which  began  over 
Manchuria.  The  Chinese,  however,  have 
reacted  away  from  the  move  by  ousting 
officials  at  Nanking  who  favored  strong 
action  against  Japan  and  turning  to 
leaders  who  favor  a  continuance  of  the 
boycott  and  passive  resistance. 


A  Blight-resistant  Chestnut 

I  am  sending  a  sample  of  cultivated 
chestnuts  from  a  tree  in  the  yard  of  John 
Stonetank,  tree  about  20  ft.  in  height 
and  in  good  condition,  no  sign  of  blight. 
This  is  the  first  year  it  has  borne  of  any 
account.  I  have  planted  some  to  see  if 
it  will  be  possible  to  grow  another  tree 
in  this  location.  When  boiled  the  nuts 
are  very  fine  in  flavor.  m.  p.  davis. 

Long  Island. 

The  chestnuts  received  from  Mr.  Davis 
were  of  the  familiar  Japanese  type,  Cas- 
tanea  crenata.  There  are  a  good  many 
of  these  Japanese  trees  scattered  about 
the  East  under  cultivation.  They  are 
quite  blight-resistant,  many  of  them  mar¬ 
kedly  _so.  All  are  seedlings,  no  grafted 
varieties  yet.  The  nuts  are  usually  large 
like  those  sent.  I  gathered  some  last  Fall 
that  weighed  14  to  the  pound  when  fresh. 
The  quality  is  variable.  Some  are  quite 
sweet  and  good,  though  usually  considered 
inferior  to  the  native  American  chestnut. 

The  government  and  the  Northern  Nut 
Growers’  Association  are  working  to  se¬ 
lect  the  best  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
chestnuts  to  replace  our  vanishing  Ameri¬ 
can  chestnuts.  The  specimens  sent  were 
too  old  and  dried  to  judge  for  quality. 
Most  of  these  trees  are  self-sterile,  which 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  these  are  the 
first  nuts  borne  in  20  years.  Another 
Japanese  chestnut  grafted  in  the  top,  or 
set  alongside,  would  probably  supply  the 
necessary  pollen.  The  trees  bear  young 
and  abundantly  when  properly  pollinated. 

W.  C.  DEMING. 
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Plan  for  the  Future 

Hone?  in  Fruit.  Be  prepared  for  the  Prosperity 
which  is  bound  to  come.  A  few  dollars  invested 
in  Flowering  Shrubs,  Roses.  Evergreens  are 
“Home  Beautifiers,”  and  enhance  its  value. 

RED  RASPBERRIES 

The  Most  Delicious  of  Small 
Fruits. 

CERTIFIED  VIKING  NEW 

RED  RASPBERRY 

Berries  large,  firm,  fine  quality, 
very  productive,  ripens  early, 
brings  highest  price  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  A  money  maker. 

IV e  also  offer  for  sale  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Certified  Government  Inspected  Fruit  Trees,  in¬ 
cluding  New  and  Trustworthy  varieties.  Send  for 
Catalog  (it’s  free!  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  our  Horticultural  Products.  Products  that 
you  can  plant  with  confidence. 


THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  Prop’s. 

WILSON,  NIAGARA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

''The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 


ALONEY’S 

TREES  -  SHRUBS  FLOWERS 


1000  NURSERY  BARGAINS 

Maloney’s  1932  Catalog  lists  everything  for 
orchard  and  garden  at  lowest  prices  iu  years. 
Enormous  reductions  that  may  never  come 
again — -Roses,  Shrubs,  Grapes.  Berries,  etc. 
Finest  upland  stock,  GUARANTEED  healthy, 
true-to-name. 

MONTMORENCY 
CHERRIES 

The  most  profitable  sour 
cherry.  Bears  early  and 
abundantly.  Also  choice 
Apples,  Pears,  Peaches. 

Plums,  Grapes,  Berries, 
etc.  All  guaranteed  stock. 

Big  bargains  here.  Write 
for  free  catalog. 

Big  discount  for  early  orders 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  Inc. 
169  Main  St.  (Since  1884)  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GROWERS  for  48  YEARS 


RADIO 

Instructive  Nursery  Talks 
WGY— WHAM 


%  FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS -ORNAMENTALS 

Qrt  O/.  REDUCTION  from  1931  prices  in  most 
Ow  jO varieties.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm 
Flowers  and  Garden  Seeds.  We  have  500,000  fruit 
trees, evergreens, shade  trees,  etc.  New¬ 
est  varieties.  Get  free  1932  catalog.  Lists 
everything  for  garden,  farm  and  lawn.  Write 


Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House  .  . 

Box  II,  Geneva.  Ohio 


GUIDE  TO  THE  BEST 
Trees.  Shrubs.  Plants 

Roses,  perennials,  rhododendrons, 
bulbs,  etc.,  to  beautify  your  home 
and  make  your  orchard  and  garden 
profitable.  New  shrubs,  roses  and 
rare  varieties.  58  years  devoted 
to  growing  the  best  at  surprisingly 
low  prices.  Buy  direct.  Write  for 
19  32  catalog.  Free! 

Wood  lawn  Nurseries,  880  Garson  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Giant  Washington  Asparagus 

Stalks  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  the  greatest 
money  making  asparagus  on  earth.  The  Shoemaker 
Strain  is  the  most  prolific  and  gigantic  strain  of 
Washington  Asparagus.  The  largest  grower  of  as¬ 
paragus  in  N.  J.,  and  for  ten  years  headquarters 
for  the  best  in  asparagus.  Now  booking  orders  for 
our  famous  Giant  Roots  and  Seed. 
SHOEMAKER’S  RIVERVIEW  FARMS,  Box  6 
Bridgeton,  N.  1. 


Hose  Guide  Free 


Complete  book  on  rose  culture,  illustrating 
Dingee  Boses,  famous  80  years.  Other  desir¬ 
able  flowers  for  homes.  Lownrices.  It’sFBEE. 

Dingee  &.  Conard  Co.,  Box295,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  beautifiers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world's  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  SI,  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A*  B.  Katfcamier,  Maredon,  A.  Y. 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per 
measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality.  You  should  by 
ail  means  try  these  oats.  Get  our  exceptionally  low 
prices.  Also  Barley.  Soy  Beans.  Seed  Corn.  Alfalfa, 
Medium  Bed,  Mammoth.  Alsike.  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy 
Seed  and  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples 
and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &.  SONS.  Box  65.  Melrose,  Ohio. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  ALFALFA -SWEET  CLOVER 

Lowest  prices  ever  quoted.  Freight  prepaid,  subject 
inspection.  Write  for  club  offer,  free  samples.  Agents 
wanted.  NORTH  DAKOTA  GRIMM  ALFALFA  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Fargo,  N.  D.  600  co-operating  growers. 


Scarlet  Topper  Tomato 

Read  what  growers  say  about  thi»  exceedingly  promis¬ 
ing  new  variety  originated  by  Dr.  F.  .T.  Pritchard.  A 
postcard  will  bring  full  information.  WILLARD  B. 
KILLS,  Swedesboro,  New  Jersey  , 


Vest  Hill  Nurseries 

Box  10,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  500  Varieties  Fruit 

and  OrnameutalTrees, Shrubs, etc.  State  inspected. 
Guaranteed  true-to-name.  size  and  quality  repre¬ 
sented.  Our  5UtU  year.  CATALOG  FREE. 


Training  Vigorous  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants 

I  planted  Latham  raspberries  early  last 
Spring,  spacing  them  six  by  six  feet.  The 
soil  Is  fertile  and  they  made  tremendous 
growth  ;  vines  are  eight  or  more  feet  long 
and  sprawling  in  a  tangle  all  over  the 
ground.  I  cannot  get  through  them  with 
horse  tools,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  do  so 
with  hand  tools.  Would  it  be  a  good  plan 
to  cut  back  the  canes  to  about  four  feet? 

Old  Fort,  N.  C.  f.  e,  b. 

The  pruning  of  the  red  raspberry  is 
dependent  largely  upon  ease  of  handling. 
In  many  sections  where  the  canes  are  cut 
to  a  height  of  about  four  feet  this  method 
of  training  gives  an  erect,  stiff  cane  that 
needs  no  bracing  or  support.  In  sections 
where  this  system  is  used,  however, 
growth  is  seldom  more  than  five  or  six 
feet  at  most,  so  that  cutting  back  is  not 
so  severe  as  it  would  be  in  your  particular 
case  of  much  longer  growth. 

It  has  been  found  that  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  very  tender  tips  of  the  canes, 
more  fruit  per  bud  is  produced  at  the 
upper  extremities  of  the  cane,  rather  than 
near  the  base.  You  can  see,  therefore, 
that  the  best  plan  for  you  is  to  devise 
some  means  of  retaining  as  much  of  the 
cane  and  yet  making  it  possible  to  handle 
the  plantation  commercially.  There  are 
several  methods;  in  the  Far  West  it  is 
customary  to  put  up  a  double  wire  about 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  to  bind 
the  canes  back  and  forth  along  these 
wires  parallel  with  the  row.  Another 
system  is  to  make  a  lath  support  around 
the  hills,  letting  the  canes  droop  over 
them.  A  third  system  is  to  string  a  single 
wire  about  five  feet  from  tlie  ground,  tying 
each  cane  to  the  wire  and  letting  it 
droop.  h.  B.  T. 


Tree  Hopper  on  Peach 
Trees 

I  am  sending  a  piece  of  the  limb  of 
one  of  my  peach  trees.  These  are  young 
trees,  and  they  look  as  though  they  have 
been  stung.  The  whole  tree  is  like  the 
piece  I  am  sending,  and  the  sap  is  all 
over  the  trees  even  down  to  the  ground. 

Stottvffle,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  k. 

The  twig  showed  the  elongated,  ellipti¬ 
cal  cracks  and  slits  characteristic  of  the 
egg-laying  injury  done  by  the  buffalo 
tree-hopper.  Locusts  also  cause  injury  of 
this  general  type  during  years  of  severe 
outbreak.  There  is  really  nothing  that 
can  be  done  about  the  matter,  excepting 
to  clean  up  weed  growth  and  other 
vegetation  nearby  that  harbor  the  pests. 
Fortunately  the  attacks  are  seldom  severe 
iu  clean  cultivated  commercial  orchards. 

H.  b.  T. 


I  Test  the  Apples 

When  planting  new  varieties  of  apples 
in  the  orchard,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
we  get  a  variety  that  does  not  suit  us. 
Instead  of  waiting  for  the  young  tree  to 
come  into  bearing  to  find  this  out,  we 
save  a  few  of  the  primings  from  each 
young  shrub  and  graft  them  by  top-work¬ 
ing  onto  a  thrifty  tree  of  bearing  age.  In 
this  way  I  get  a  sample  of  the  new  ap¬ 
ples  in  about  20  months,  and  if  they  do 
not  suit  me  I  grub  out  the  young  tree  and 
replace  it  with  some  other  variety. 

This  plan  enables  us  to  keep  our  or¬ 
chard  free  of  undesirable  varieties,  and  is 
a  big  help  in  detecting  trees  which  are  not 
true  to  name.  The  grafting  job  can  be 
done  by  any  farmer  after  a  little  practice, 
and  it  has  proven  successful  with  us  in 
all  varieties  of  apples.  F.  B.  c. 

Ohio. 


Blue  Damson  Plum 

Last  season,  Frances  Blake  described 
a  delicious  blue  plum,  sweet  as  honey 
and  with  a  rich  yellow  meat,  not  as  large 
as  the  Gage  plums  and  almost  perfectly 
round.  She  “wonders”  if  anyone  knows 
the  name  of  it.  She  is  not  the  only  one 
looking  for  such  a  plum,  for  I  too  have 
been  looking  for  it  for  25  years.  In  Ohio 
almost  everyone  had  such  a  plum  tree, 
and  out  there  we  called  them  “Blue 
Damsons.”  I  have  not  seen  any  of  them 
since  I  left  Ohio  and  all  the  so-called 
Damson  plums  have  been  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  I  too.  would  be  so  glad  to  have 
them  again  with  or  without  a  name. 

New  York.  w.  d. 

R.  N.-Y.  —  No  doubt  this  is  the  old 
Blue  Damson,  the  fruit  small,  about  an 
inch  long,  skin  purple  covered  with  thick 
blue  bloom.  Flesh  melting  and  juicy, 
partly  free  from  stone.  Probably  dis¬ 
carded  commercially  because  a  larger  fruit 
sells  better,  though  excellent  for  preserv¬ 
ing. 


DIBBLE’S 


Farm  Seed  Catalog 

THE  Leading  American  Farm  Seed  Catalog 
•  °f  *Te/eaIr  ',,Hstr»ted  throughout  in  colors, 
■s  ready  for  distribution.  This  book  is  written 
by  Farmers,  for  Farmers,  and  describes  all  that 
is  newest  and  best  in  Farm  Seeds. 

It  tells  the  truth  about  the  1932  Farm  Seed 
Situation.  Do  not  buy  a  pound  of  Farm  Seeds 
of  any  kind  until  you  get  this  information.  It 
is  worth  many  dollars  to  you.  Thousands  of 
Farmers  are  guided  by  it  annually. 

Alfalfa ,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds, 
Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Seed 
Potatoes 

In  fact 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM 

at  the  lowest  possible  prices  for  the  highest 
possible  quality. 

The  Catalog  is  FREE.  Send  for  your  copy 
today.  Use  the  Coupon  or  a  Postal,  if  you  prefer. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  No.  B,  Heneoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  Catalog  and  Complete  Price  List. 
Name . . 

P.  O . 

Sfafe . 


H 


O  L  M  E  S  ’ 


S 


E  E  D  S 


Your  Holmes’  Handbook  of  Seeds  is  now  ready.  It’s  Free. 

This  useful  book  describes  all  the  best  strains  of  vegetable,  field 
and  flower  seeds  besides  being  a  source  of  valuable  gardening 
information. 

If  you  send  10c  we  will  forward  you  a  regular  35c  packet  of  the 
beautiful  New  Nasturtium,  Golden  Gleam,  a  wonderful,  double, 
sweet-scented  variety. 

Holmes  Seed  Co.,  Box  1 OO,  Canton,  Ohio 


We  Know  What  We  Are  Talking  About! 

You  can  depend  on  Harris’  Seeds!  We  are  extensive  growers  of  high  grade 
Northern  Grown  Seed.  We  maintain  complete  trial  grounds  and  have  expert 
plant  breeders  constantly  at  work  to  furnish  you  the  best  seed  grown.  Many  of 
Harris’  introductions  are  now  standard  for  high  quality  and  productiveness. 

A  grower  in  Staffordville,  Conn.,  writes,  “Have  used  your  seed  for  more 
than  30  years  and  hope  to  for  many  more.” 

Send  lor  the  Harris*  Catalogue  Today! 

With  it  you  will  easily  be  able  to  select  the  best  varieties  for  you  to  grow 
from  the  clear  and  accurate  descriptions  of  many  outstanding  new  varieties 
and  improved  strains  of  standard  kinds  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Read  about  our  Northern  Grown  Sweepstakes  Corn! 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  C0.,Inc.,Moreton  Farm,R.F.D.No.23,CoIdwater,N.Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  at  Bargain  Prices 

BLAKEM0RE,  Aroma,  Gib- 
ton,  Missionary,  $3.00 
per  1000. 

PREMIER.  Big  Joe,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Gandy.  Lupton,  Dun¬ 
lap,  Wm.  Belt,  $4.00 
per  1000. 

MASTODON  E.  B.t  $8.00 
per  1000. 

Other  leading  standard  varieties.  Strawberries, 
Raspberries.  Blackberries.  Grapes.  Asparagus,  at 
new  lower  prices.  This  is  real  Bargain  Year  at 
TOWNSEND’S  NURSERIES.  Never  before  have 
we  sold  good  plants  as  cheap  as  this  time. 

DON'T  send  anv  order  to  any  one  until  you 
get  TOWNSEND’S  1932  BARGAIN  CATALOG. 
Send  in  the  names  of  your  friends  who  grow 
strawberries.  We  have  plenty  good  plants  for 
all.  A  postal  will  bring  the  book  by  return  mail. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS, 

25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Md. 


Illustrates  and  describes  the  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  varieties  including  our  guaran¬ 
teed  MASTODON.  Also  offers  finest 
r  ’  quality  Raspberry  and  Small  Fruit 
’  Plants.  Grape  Vines,  Fruit  Trees  and  Or¬ 
namentals,  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

_  .OO  PER  THOUSAND,  and  Up 

buys  DASS'  bi(r-rooted,  hardy,  northern -grown 
strawberry  plants  that  will  thrive  and  produce  biff  anywhere.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  plants  —  of  any  kind  —  write  at  once  for  our  catalog. 

DASS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  14,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


“Blue 

Ribbon” 


RASPBERRY 


World’s  Largest  Black  Cap 

New.  early,  fruit  twice  usual  size.  Enormously  pro¬ 
ductive.  Hardy.  Strong  tips.  $1.  for  five:  $2.  for  ; 
doz.  postpaid.  Send  for  Catalog  FREE.  49th  year.  I 

F  RAG  ARIA  NURSERIES,  Box  251,  PULASKI,  N.Y.  | 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$2.95  PER  lOOO  AND  UP 

Heavy  rooted.  Hardy,  Northern  grown 
Istock.  Fully  guaranteed.  Buy  direct  from 
'  us.  Save  money.  Also  full  Una  Raspberry. 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Bulbs,  Etc.,  at  lowest  prices.  Send 
for  new  catalog  It’s  FREE 
JJV.Rokely  &  Son, Box  TO  Bridgman, Mich 


BERRY 
PLANTS 

New  Logan  -  Black  Beauty 
Disease  Resistant  Blackcaps. 

__  Chief  a.  Latham 
Most  Profitable  Red  Raspberry. 
Finest  Shrubs  —  Evergreen* 
at  Lowest  Prices. 

Send  for  FREE  copy  of  our  New 
48-  Page  Catalog . 

w.  N.  SCARF  F 9 1  SONS 
Box  18  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRIES 

DAY  -"'Hen’s  Book  of  Berries 
f  £\  J|  tells  how.  Describes  best 
varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md. 


100,000  Strawberry  Plants 

WH1  bring  you  special  low  prices  on  25,  10 
or  1000  lots,  and  my  bargain  price  list  of  1000  othei 
much  w anted  things  for  planting. 

E.  H.  BURSON,  Clifton,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  ¥ 

(tor  i8  years  a  successful  grower) 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

16  leading  varieties,  priced  to  suit  the  times.  Plant; 
guarantee  to  be  100%  satisfactory  to  you.  Boy-s  it  wil 
pay  you  to  have  our  free  catalogue. 

If.  It  RICH  A  IS  Its  ON  a  SONS  -  Willards  Md 


Strawberry  Plants 


Millions  of  NEW  LAI 
PLANTS  at  52.50  | 

Pa.,  says  “The  20,000  Premier  plants  were  better  th 
I  bought  elsewhere  at  *2  00  more  per  1,000.”  All  t 
best  varieties.  Catalog  free.  c.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  2 
Showell,  Md.  Perdue  s  New  Land  Plants  are  Bettei 


HARDY 

ALFALFA 

Grimm  -  Northern  Grown 

and  hardy  ordinary  Alfalfa,  Cheapest  in  years. 
°ur.  prices  especially  low.  Write  for  quotations 
on  it  and  all  other  field  seeds.  Above  all  ask 
for  a  free  copy  of  Scott’s  Seed  Guide,  which 
tells  ’  How  to  Know  Good  Seed.” 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  512  We  Pay  the  Freight  Marysville,  Ohio 
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Wdur  Profits 
Depend  on  Your 

Spray 

San  Jose  Scale  is  the  chief  tree 
pest  you  will  have  to  fight  this 
year  and  the  success  of  your 
orchard  will  depend  upon 
your  sprays. 

SUNOCO  SPRAY  controls 
San  Jose  Scale,  Aphis,  Red 
Mite  and  Apple  Red  Bug  with 
just  one  spraying  at  the  “open 
hud”  stage.  It  is  a  non-separating  petroleum  product 
that  has  been  uniform  in  quality  for  nine  years. 

Better  and  safer  than  lime  sulphur,  oil  emulsions  and 
most  petroleum  sprays.  Costs  less  than  lime  sulphur 
and  nicotine  combination  and  covers  more  tree  surface. 

SUNOCO  SPRAY'  is  ready  to  use,  easy  to  handle 
and  mixes  permanently  with  any  water.  Sold  delivered 
to  your  freight  station. 


✓ 

✓  « 
/  <«■ 

✓ 

✓  <«■ 

/  V 

✓ 

vy  y 

3?  / 


SUNOCO 

SPRAT 

/>  jf''  S  /'£■  V 


SELF 
EMULSIFYING  i 


MADE  BY  SUN  OIL  COMPANY 

Producers  of  Blue  Sunoco  motor  fuel 


/A> 


FARM  ECONOMY 
♦  AND  ♦ 

FERTILIZER 


Investing  money  in  Armour 
Fertilizer  for  your  crop  is 
sound  economy.  It  will  re- 
duce  your  production  cost, 
and  that  is  always  good 
business. 

Get  the  lowest  possible 
crop  cost ;  get  the  most  from 
your  labor,  your  seed  and 
overhead  expense  by  using 
Armour  Fertilizer  this 
spring.  There  are  grades  for 
every  crop  and  every  soil. 
See  your  Armour  dealer  now 
and  arrange  for  your  re¬ 
quirements. 


i/frmourJFertllizer  WbrAs 


General  Offices 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Presque  Isle,  Me., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


What  is  New  in  Fruit 
Growing? 

Part  III 

“Factors  Affecting  Fruit  Setting  1. 
Stayman  Winesap.”  Ohio  Bui.  483,  1931 ; 
F.  S.  Howlett.  One  of  the  principal 
factors  responsible  for  the  severity  of 
the  first  drop  is  the  competition  among 
the  flowers  in  the  cluster.  The  period  of 
competition  affecting  fruit  setting  was 
probably  subsequent  to  pollination  and 
during  the  few  days  following  petal  fall. 
Only  on  the  more  vigorous  clusters  did 
laterals  set  in  competition  with  the  ter¬ 
minal.  Stayman  has  a  very  low  degree 
of  self  fruitfulness.  Gallia  Beauty, 
Delicious,  Starking,  Golden  Delicious, 
Grimes  Golden  and  Jonathan  were  effec¬ 
tive  pollinizers  for  Stayman.  The  ex¬ 
periments  indicate  that  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  level  of  nutrition  allows  the 
production  of  full  commercial  crops,  pro¬ 
vided  the  flowers  are  effectively  cross 
pollinated. 

“Variability  and  Size  Relations  in 
Apple  Trees.”  New  York  (Geneva)  Tech. 
Bui.  164,  1930 ;  R.  C.  Collison  and  J.  D. 
Harlan.  In  the  case  of  the  Rome  and 
Baldwin  trees  in  these  experiments  a 
marked  variability  exists  between  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  same  orchard.  These 
variations  may  have  a  permanency  of 
character,  recurring  to  about  the  same 
degree  year  after  year.  Soil  texture  has 
been  found  to  be  one  factor  causing  some 
of  the  yield  differences.  The  larger  part 
of  the  variation  must  be  due  to  individual 
variability  in  the  trees  themselves. 
Although  it  has  been  suggested  that  in¬ 
herent  variation  is  due  to  scion-stock 
influences  or  to  other  factors  in  the  tree 
itself,  in  reality  the  cause  of  such  varia¬ 
tion  is  unknown. 

“Residual  Effects  of  Fruit  Thimrng 
with  the  Lombard  Plum.”  Michigan  Tech. 
Bui.  112,  1931;  J.  H.  Waring.  A  com¬ 
parison  was  made  of  the  effects  of  thin¬ 
ning  for  two  years  on  Lombard  plums. 
The  effects  were  studied  for  four  years 
after  the  trees  were  treated  alike.  The 
thinning  produced  larger  fruits,  but  fewer 
to  the  tree.  Thinning  also  caused  a  larger 
growth  in  trunk  circumference,  in  branch 
growth,  more  production  of  spurs  and 
blossoms,  and  a  greater  percentage  of 
fruit  setting.  Some  of  these  effects  lasted 
for  four  years  after  the  thinning  treat¬ 
ments  were  stopped. 

“Relations  of  Foliage  to  Fruit  Size 
and  Quality  in  Apples  and  Pears.” 
Washington  Bui.  249,  1931 ;  Magness, 
Overly,  and  Luce.  AY|hen  apples  and  pears 
were  thinned  to  allow  from  10  to  50  or  60 
leaves  to  the  fruit,  the  size  of  the  fruit 
increased,  with,  varietal  differences,  up  to 
40  leaves  to  the  fruit.  Twenty  to  30 
leaves  per  fruit  gave  fruit  of  commercial 
size.  The  quantities  of  sugar  and  acid 
increased  with  the  number  of  leaves  per 
fruit.  Fruit  buds  did  not  form  with  10 
leaves  to  the  fruit,  some  formed  with  20 
leaves,  and  plenty  with  30  or  more  leaves 
per  fruit. 

“A  Method  of  Studying  Water  Con¬ 
duction  in  Plants  in  Relation  to  Pruning. 
Grafting,  and  Other  Horticultural  Prac¬ 
tices.”  Oregon  Bui.  279,  1931 ;  E.  M. 
Harvey.  A  study  of  the  course  of  water 
up  and  down  the  branches  of  apple  trees 
by  the  use  of  dyes  shows  that  the  sap 
going  to  one  spot  on  the  tree  moves  up 
and  down  through  a  definite  course,  or 
channel.  When  a  small  branch  is  re¬ 
moved,  the  sap  to  it  can  he  utilized,  by 
the  remainder  of  the  branch ;  but  when 
a  large  branch  is  removed,  the  sap  going 
to  it  will  not  benefit  any  other  branch 
and  that  part  of  the  tree  often  eventually 
dies.  These  facts  explain  the  stimulation 
resulting  from  many  small  pruning  cuts 
and  the  possible  harm  of  removing  a 
large  scaffold  branch.  Any  large  wound 
causes  a  temporary  blocking  of  the  sap 
passing  above  it,  but  new  cambium  will 
produce  new  channels  for  the  sap  to  pass. 
Water  sprouts  often  utilize  practically 
all  the  water  moving  up  that  portion  of 
the  branch  to  the  detriment  of  those  parts 
above  it. 

Fruit  Tree  Nutrition 
“Essentials  of  Irrigation  and  Cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Orchards.”  California  Ext.  Cire. 
50,  1930 ;  Yeihmeyer  and  Hendrickson. 
The  movement  of  water  in  a  soil  by 
capillarity  is  very  limited  in  the  absence 
of  a  water  table.  The  amount  of  water 
remaining  after  drainage  has  taken  place 


is  called  the  field  capacity.  Field  capacity 
is  influenced  by  texture,  structure,  uni¬ 
formity,  depth  and  added  organic  matter. 
The  water  removed  from  a  soil  by  trees 
is  lost  almost  entirely  through  the  leaves. 
When  readily  available  water  in  the  top 
2-3  feet  was  exhausted  peach  trees  wilted 
even  though  there  was  a  wet  soil  below. 
The  value  of  cultivation  in  conserving  soil 
moisture  is  chiefly  in  removing  weeds. 

“Nitrogen  and  Water  Relations  of 
Crops  in  Legume  and  Non-Legume  Ro¬ 
tations.”  New  York,  (Geneva)  Tech.  Bui. 
166;  R.  C.  Collison  and  J.  E.  Mensching. 
Alfalfa  in  the  rotation  is  the  factor  re¬ 
sponsible  for  high  yields.  Additional 
nitrogen  as  dried  blood  increased  yields 
only  to  a  small  extent.  The  crop  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  Alfalfa  receives 
by  far  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  legume. 
Both  Alfalfa  and  Timothy  exhaust  the 
soil  of  nitrates  during  growth,  but  there 
is  a  large  difference  in  the  amount  of 
nitrates  available  in  the  two  rotations. 

“Investigations  Relative  to  the  Use  of 
Nitrogenous  1‘lant  Food.”  New  Jersey 
Bui.  519,  1931 ;  J.  G.  Lipman,  A.  W. 
Blair,  and  A.  L.  Prince.  Lime  and  green 
manure  treatment  shows  higher  averages 
for  the  1913-1927  period  and  also  higher 
than  the  general  five-year  averages  for  the 
period  of  1S9S-1912.  Here  is  definite 
proof  of  the  value  of  legumes  in  main¬ 
taining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Where 
mineral  plant  foods  and  nitrogenous  ferti¬ 
lizers  have  been  used  without  manure,  the 
percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is  now- 
little  more  than  in  those  soils  where  no 
nitrogen  has  been  applied.  Where  manure 
alone  or  manure  and  nitrogenous  fertili¬ 
zers  have  been  used  as  the  only  source 
of  nitrogen  the  nitrogen  content  of  the 
soil  has  been  fairly  well  maintained. 

“A  Study  of  the  Influence  of  Climate 
upon  the  Nitrogen  and  Organic  Matter 
Content  of  the  Soil.”  Missouri  Res.  Bui. 
152,  1930;  Hans  Jenny.  Speaking  in 
general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  for 
each  fall  of  10  degrees  C.  in  annual  tem¬ 
perature,  the  average  nitrogen  and  organic 
matter  content  of  soils  increases  two  to 
three  times.  The  average  corn  yield 
decreases  from  north  to  south  (beginning 
with  northern  Iowa)  as  does  the  average 
nitrogen  content  of  the  soil.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  nitrogen  and  organic 
matter  temperature  relationship  is  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  low  corn  yields 
in  the  South. 

"Availability  Studies  on  Calcium 
Cyanamid  and  Other  Nitrogenous  Ma¬ 
terials.”  Reprint  from  Ann.  Report,  New 
Jersey  Exp.  Sta.  1930;  T.  R.  Moyer  and 
A.  W.  Blair.  The  work  was  carried  out 
in  pots  in  the  greenhouse.  Two  different 
soils  were  used ;  a  Sassafras  loam  and 
Sassafras  sand.  In  the  loam,  calcium 
cyanamid  shows  the  highest  average 
nitrogen  recovery,  61.88  per  cent.  Nitrate 
of  soda  gave  a  recovery  of  60.94  per  cent, 
ammonium  sulphate  58.96  per  cent,  and 
tankage  25.10  per  cent.  In  the  sand  the 
nitrogen  recoveries  for  the  different  fer¬ 
tilizers  were  as  follows:  Nitrate  of  soda 
61.09  per  cent,  calcium  cyanamid  55.36 
per  cent,  ammonium  sulphate  50.16  per¬ 
cent  and  tankage  29.38  per  cent. 

“Fertilizers  and  Soils  in  Relation 
to  Concord  Grapes  in  Southwestern 
Michigan.”  Michigan  Tech.  Bui.  114, 
1931 ;  N.  L.  Partridge  and  J.  O.  Yeatcli. 
The  depth  of  the  humus-containing  sur¬ 
face  layer  is  of  great  importance  in 
determining  the  value  of  land  for  vine¬ 
yard  purposes.  Even  when  the  subsoil 
is  pervious,  so  that  waiter  seeps  down 
readily  and  deep  root  penetration  is 
possible,  a  surface  layer  of  only  three  or 
four  inches  may  not  permit  yields  that, 
at  prices  prevailing  during  recent  years, 
w-ill  equal  production  costs.  Under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  suitable  fer¬ 
tilizer  applications  apparently  can  effect 
increase  in  yield  about  equivalent  to  those 
that  would  be  obtained  w-ithout  such 
applications  from  soils  having  a  three  to 
four  inch  deeper  surface  layer.  The  fact 
that  in  grape  culture  applications  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  can  only  in  rather 
small  measure  compensate  for  soil  de¬ 
ficiencies  can  hardly  be  over-emphasized. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 


Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning. 

Every  morn  is  the  world  made  new 
You  who  are  weary  of  sorrow  and  sinning, 
Here  is  a  beautiful  hope  for  you  ; 

A  hope  for  me  and  a  hope  for  you. 

— Susan  Coolidge. 
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Ragged  Robin  or 
Bachelor’s  Button? 

Neither  name  is  correct,  as  you  can 
see  by  referring  to  Page  77  of 
Dreer’s  Garden  Book.  Don't  envy 
your  friends  who  can  speak  with 
authority  on  any  subject  pertain¬ 
ing  to  flowers.  Be  like  them.  Get 
the  new,  revised  1932  edition  of 
this  one  completely  authoritative 
work  of  its  kind. 

Sent  free  on  request  to  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  vegetable  and  flower  seeds, 
roses,  perennial  plants,  etc. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

Dept.L-4  1306  Spring  Carden  St.,  Phila.,Pa. 


DREER S 


WALSH 
GA1DEN 
TRACTOR 

AND  POWFO  Mnu/rn 


a  i-  ,  A£ID  POWEH  MOWER 

rin.  °!!P  ete-  CJas-engined  Outfit  for  Gardeners.  Flo 

.  rists.  Nurseries.  Suburbanites,  Fruit - 

Growers.  Poultrymen  &  Small  Farmers 
EASY  TO  USE— EASY  TO  OWN 
i  Does  away  with  hand  hoeing,  weeding, 
land  other  back-breaking  tasks.  Built 
I?  'valk  or  ride  and  with 
Single  or  Twin  Engine.. 

RUNS  BELT  MACHINES 
like  Feed  Mills.  Washing 
Machines.  Pumps. Saws.etc 
THOUSANDS  IN  USE 


Plows 
Discs 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows  Hay 
and  Lawns 


Speeding  up  work  and  saving  expense. 

Cl AL  OFFER  — PAYMENT  PLAN 

Present  Factory  offer  makes  it  easy 
to  own  a  Walsh.  Write  Today! 


3378  Talmage  At. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 

MINN. 


Your  Garden  will  produce  better  qual¬ 
ity  vegetables  and  finer  flowers— at  no 
greater  cost— when  you  plant  ISBELL’S 
Northern  Grown  Seeds.  Write  today 
for  a  copy  of  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual— it  is 
brimful  of  useful  information — over  400  true- 
to-nature  illustrations  —  28  pages  in  natural 
colors.  Tells  how  and  when  to  plant.  Quotes 
direct-from-grower  prices  on  flower,  vege¬ 
table  and  field  seeds.  It’s  Free.  Write  today. 
ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers 
164  Mechanic  St.  (.20A)  Jackson,  Mich. 


Good  Seeds 

Sure  Producers  of  Quality 
Vegetables  and  Flowers 

Tested,  new  crop  seeds,  grown  from  finest 
selected  stocks  —  sure,  vigorous  producers. 
For  62  years  Shumway’s  Seeds  have  sold  at 
very  reasonable  prices  and  have  always 
given  the  desired  results.  Extra  packages 
sent  free  for  trial  with  each  seed  order. 
FREEI  Write  today  for  large  illustrated 
catalog  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 
I4S  South  First  Street  Rockford,  Illinois 


“  HOW  TO  KNOW 

Good  Seed 

This  aim  of  every  farmer  is  explained  in  Scott's 
New  Seed  Guide,  a  72-page  hook  of  facts  about 
field  seeds  and  the  crops  they  produce.  A  FREE 
COPY  will  he  sent  to  you  on  request  along  with 
quotations  on  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Timothy 
and  other  field  seeds. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  912  We  Pay  the  Freight  Marysville,  Ohio 


If  KSGardenand floral  Guide 

*  Choice  new  varieties, old  favorites, 
ull  about  growing  them,  linre 
colors,  gaint  sizes.  Money-saving 
special  offers. 

Finest  flower  and  vegetable  seeds, 
plants,  bulbs;  including  famous 
0  Rochester  Asters.  Oldest  mail  seed 
house  and  foremost  Aster  specialist. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  this  FREE  Book 
JAMES  VICK,  183  Pleasant  St.. 
Roche>terfN.Y.“  The  Flower  City'  ’ 


Grow  Strawberries 

To  pay  off  that  mortgage  or  buy  a 
home  or  perhaps  a  car.  Thousands 
are  doing  it;  why  not  you?  We  sell 
the  beBt  plants  that  can  be  grown, 
at  reasonable  prices.  Our  Berry 
Bonk  gives  lots  of  helpful  infor¬ 
mation.  It’s  free.  Your  copy  is 


Strawberry  Plants  reduced  from 

1931.  Write  for  flee  copy.  tv.  |l.  Carev  Sc  Sou,  Plttsritle,  Sid 


Dahlia  Culture 

The  following  suggestions  are  given  by 
a  successful  commercial  Dahlia  grower : 

The  Right  Kind  of  Soil.  —  The  kind 
of  soil  for  Dahlias  is  a  light  loam  or  a 
stony  knoll  or  side  hill. 

It  is  very  essential  that  the  soil  has 
good  drainage.  A  rich  soil  is  all  right 
if  it  has  good  drainage.  Heavy,  solid 
ground  will  produce  an  abundance  of 
foliage  and  few  and  inferior  blossoms. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
poorer  the  soil,  the  more  fertilizer  it 
requires,  and  the  lighter  the  soil,  the 
more  water  it  needs.  See  directions 
for  watering  below.  It  is  a  very 
unwise  thing  to  advise  no  fertilizer  in 
growing  Dahlias,  especially  in  the 
Eastern  States.  As  a  rule  nothing  will 
grow  without  sufficient  nourishment. 
Heavy  soil  is  usually  quite  rich  and 
when  lightened  as  directed  elsewhere, 
will  not  need  as  much  fertilizing  as 
weak,  light  soil. 

Heavy  Soil.  —  If  your  soil  is  heavy 
with  a  clay  subsoil,  it  .should  be  light¬ 
ened  with  coal  ashes  or  sand.  If  coal 
ashes  are  used,  the  coarser  they  are  the 
better,  the  main  object  being  to  make  the 
.  soil  lighter,  more  porous  and  to  give  it 
a  good  drainage. 

In  applying  coal  ashes  they  should  be 
plowed,  or  spaded  in,  broadcast.  10  to 
18  inches  deep,  and  not  dumped  in  one 
spot  where  the  Dahlia  is  planted.  One 
part  coal  ashes,  or  sand,  and  one  part 
soil  will  not  lighten  it  any  too  much. 
This  will  give  a  better  drainage  and  allow 
the  sun  to  act  on  the  soil  to  a  greater 
depth. 

Ashes  from  either  hard  or  soft  coal 
will  do  but  on  very  heavy  soil  those  from 
soft  coal  are  preferable,  being  much 
coarser.  Both  kinds  mixed  together  are 
also  desirable. 

The  ground  should  be  plowed  or  spaded 
to  a  dentil  of  eight  to  10  inches.  Make 
the  drill  to  receive  the  root,  12  to  10 
inches  long  and  six  inches  deep,  and 
about  six  inches  wide.  Lay  the  root  down 
flat  in  the  drill  and  then  apply  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  both  sides  of  the  root,  four  to 
six  inches  from  the  root.  If  pulverized 
sheep  manure  is  used,  about  one  pint  to 
one  quart  is  usually  sufficient  to  each  root 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  soil. 
If  poultry  manure  is  used  one  pint  to 
each  plant  is  sufficient.  It  is  very  de¬ 
sirable  to  plow  in  a  quantity  of  stable 
manure  broadcast.  Always  stick  the  stake 
in  the  ground  before  covering  the  root 
and  thus  avoid  piercing  any  part  of  the 
root. 

Watering  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
things  in  _  producing  perfect  blooms  on 
your  Dahlias ;  00  per  cent  of  the  failures 
in  growing  Dahlias  are  due  to  lack  of 
water  when  the  hot  days  of  Summer 
come.  The  Dahlia,  as  soon  as  it  begins 
j  to  bloom,  will  absorb  the  moisture  from 
the  soil  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
feet.  The  dry  hot  days  come  earlir  some 
years  than  others,  but  usually  when  the 
buds  begin  to  open  it  is  time  to  begin 
watering.  The  best  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  make  a  basin-shaped  mound  of 
earth  around  the  plant,  about  two  feet 
in  diameter,  and  into  this  basin  turn 
three  or  four  water  pails  full  of  water 
as  often  as  every  three  of  four  days. 
Fertilizer  is  used  to  obtain  size,  water 
to  make  richness  of  color  and  perfection. 


“If  Winter  Comes” 

It  is  January  20  by  the  calendar  and 
it  is  leap  year.  That  may  account  for 
the  acrobatic  stunts  Winter  is  putting  on. 
for  he  certainly  is  leaping  and  skipping 
over  this  Hudson  Valley  region  with  sur¬ 
prising  rapidity.  With  a  latitude  of  73% 
degrees  and  a  longitude  of  42  we  might 
expect  what  heretofore  we  have  always 
experienced,  zero  temperatures  and  snow¬ 
drifts.  But  instead  the  climate  seems  to 
have  gone  Carolina,  temperatures  up  in 
the  fifties  and  Spring  by  feel  if  not  by 
season. 

No  real  snowstorms  as  yet:  the  ice  on 
the  lake  stout  enough  for  only  a  merry 
New  Year’s  day  and  filled  with  sparkling 
water  since.  Lawns  green  as  in  Summer, 
trees  budding,  tiny  leaves  appearing  on 
the  rambler  rose  bush,  tulips  sticking  up 
green  tips  an  inch  or  more  out  of  the 
ground,  and  angleworms  making  a  mid¬ 
winter  feast  for  the  starlings  when  turned 
up  by  forking.  And  during  the  past  week 
the  good  minister  has  forked  a  large  plot 
of  ground  preparatory  for  the  setting  out 
of  berry  bushes,  and  wishing  they  tvere 
at  hand  instead  of  just  being  ordered 
from  the  nurseries.  Putting  an  inquiring 
trowel  into  the  soft  earth  where  last  No¬ 
vember  he  planted  a  thick  row  of  Blue 
Bantam  peas  by  way  of  experiment,  he 
found  the  tiny  globes  sprouted  two  inches 
and  about  ready  to  peep  out  of  the 
ground  to  see  Avhat  it  is  all  about. 

Bringing  the  covers  of  the  cold  frame 
out  from  the  garage  and  onto  the  bed, 
illness  preventing  last  Fall,  a  bed  of  fine 
soil  has  been  prepared  for  the  planting 
of  lettuce,  radishes  and  onion  sprouts 
which  will  go  in  soon.  Expectations 
may  get  sadly  chilled  and  February  may 
live  up  to  the  frigid  reputation  acquired 
in  other  years,  but  as  yet  we  have  still 
to  quote,  “If  Winter  Comes.” 

MRS.  H.  w.  s. 


By  fertilizing  his  ranch  freely,  planting 
it  scientifically  and  cultivating  it  with 
diligence,  a  Colorado  farmer  recently  har¬ 
vested  thirty  bushels  of  grasshoppers  to 
the  acre. — Detroit  News. 


SHACKLES 


that  rob  you  of 


Here  are  the  shackles  that  make  you  a  slave  instead  of  a  farmer,  and 
rob  you  of  hard-earned  time  .  .  .  stumps,  boulders  .  .  .  clogged 
streams!  All  are  responsible  for  heartbreaking  drudgery  that  should 
be  abolished  .  .  .  that  can  be  abolished,  easily  and  economically. 
Atlas  methods  point  the  way  .  .  .  Atlas  explosives  do  the  work  .  .  . 
dependably  and  safely.  Get  the  full  facts  now  about 


ATLAS 


STUMPING  •  BOULDER 
DITCHING 

Learn  to  liberate  your  time  without  griefs 
and  troubles.  Get  the  enjoyment  .  .  .  the 
recreation  .  .  .  that  added  leisure  brings. 
Mail  the  coupon  now  .  .  .  and  no  matter 
ivhat  your  previous  experience  has  been,  try  a 
case  of  Farmex. 


ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
Please  send  Farmex  Q  Stumping  with  Farmex 
Booklets  Checked:  Q  Ditching  with  Farmex 

I~1  Rock  &  Boulder  Blasting  with  Farmex 
H  Soil  Blasting  with  Farmex 


Name . 

Address . Town  and  State 


PLANT  CHRISTMAS  TREES 

NOW/ 

START  CHRISTMAS  TREE  CROPS  NOW— but  don’t 
wait  too  long  for  results.  Get  your  trees  on  the 
market  three  to  four  years  earlier  than  usual  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  following  special  offer: 
Norway  Spruce  7  years  old — twice  transplanted  10" 
to  15”  very  stocky  trees,  with  finely  developed 
root  systems. 

Specially  priced  while  they  last  at  $20.00  per 
thousand  F.  O.  B.  Oquossoc,  Maine. 


Oquossoc,  Maine 


Desk  R-2 


Ask  for  tree 
landscape  and 
fores t  guide 
book. 


F10RIDAamef‘^^^J 


New  opportunity  awaits  the  progressive 
farmer  in  fertile  Orange  County.  Long 
growing  season ;  2  or  3  crops  a  year ; 
profitable  market.  Beautiful  land;  semi- 
tropical  climate;  1,500  lakes  In  county. 

Write  today  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

ORANGE  COUNTY 

CHAMBER  of  COM  MERCF 

Box  1470-G  Orlando,  Florida 

Real  Northern  Grown  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  Clover 

free  from  noxious  weed  seeds.  New  lo.v  prices.  Ship¬ 
ped  subject  inspection,  freight  prepaid.  Write  for  free 
samples,  club  discounts.  NORTH  DAKOTA  GRIMM 
ALFALFA  ASSOCIATION,  Faroo,  N.  D.  500  cooperat¬ 
ing  growers. 

Flower  Lovers  Try  This! 


25c 


Post 

Paid 


25  Gladiolus  bulbs 
1  OO  Regal  Lily  seed 

GLADHAVEN  GARDENS 
2400  No.  Main  St.  Franklin,  N.  H. 


Aiaules  Seed  Book 


Chock  full  of  low  prices  on  the  finest 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  for  farm  and 
garden; — also  helpful  hints  for  early  crops 
and  highest  yield.  It’s  an  everyday  aid 
from  now  right  through  till  fall.  Free  to 
you  from  the  old  reliable  seed  house. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
552  Maule  Bldq.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


today 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  FAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

JDirect  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  WONDER  DISKER 


Does  the  work  of  moldboard  plow  and  harrow  on  many 
jobs.  Tho  most  efficient  implement  for  breaking  tough 
sod,  disking  a  cover  crop,  orchard  cultivating,  renovating 
rocky  pastures,  bog  land,  cutover  wood  lots.  Has  REVER¬ 
SIBLE  GANGS  with  disks  of  cutlery  steel 
FORGED  SHARP.  Send  for  FREE  cat¬ 
alog  describing  the  Wonder  Disker 
and  22  types  and  101  sizes  of 
disk  implements;  also  special 
tools  fo»  special  work. 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 


35  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


Liberal  Interest 


Compounded  Quarterly 

BANK  by  Mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently.  This62year old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
Y ork  State  supervision,  assures 
generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  how  compounding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Without  obligation  plea3e  send  me  new  Banking 
by  Mail  booklet. 

’  Si 


Name 


Address _ _ _ 

City  State 
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relieved.  Yet  one  lias  only  to  look  at  the 
tremendous  body  of  water  flowing  through 
tin's  neck  of  land  to  become  just  a  bit 
panicky.  Here  you  will  be  shown  a 
place  where  the  levee  was  blown  out  a 
few  .years  ago  to  save  New  Orleans,  the 
rush  of  the  water  being  so  terittic  that 
it  scooped  out  a  great  area  of  land  which 
remains  as  a  lake. 

You  have  heard  the  Mississippi  called 
the  “Father  of  Waters.”  It  is  easily  the 
most  impressive  feature  of  the  lower  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  It  is  not  so  wide,  but  it  is  tre¬ 
mendous  in  power.  It  boils  along  at  a 
12-knot  pace  in  some  places,  nearly  a 
half  mile  wide,  and  140  to  150  feet  deep! 
It.  is  the  terrific  volume  and  swirl  and 
rush  of  water  that  is  so  impressive.  With 
tire  water  held  there  between  levees,  one 
looks  at  the  flat  country  alongside,  al¬ 
ready  nearly  saturated  with  water,  and 
winders  just  what  would  happen  if  “Old 
Man  River”  ever  got  loose.  Every  sec¬ 
tion  has  its  hazards  and  its  problems. 
The  region  below  New  Orleans  has  one 
peculiarly  its  own.  It  is  good  to  keep 
these  facts  in  mind  when  one  is  thinking 
in  terms  of  real  estate  at  a  distance,  or 
a  new  get-rich-quick  scheme.  Home  may 
not  be  quite  so  profitable  as  we  should 
like  it,  but  we  are  at  least  reckoning 
with  forces  for  the  most  part  known,  and 
that  means  a  great  deal  in  this  old 
world.  H.  B.  TUKEY. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

Here  arrive  the  gardening  catalogs, 
bright  with  illustrations  of  vegetables  and 
flower  seeds.  There  are  the  same  old 
reliable  ones  and  many  new  introductions, 
some  that  might  be  worth  trying.  It  is 
well  to  get  a  good  brand  of  seeds,  as  the 
final  percentage  of  perfect  plants  is 
greater. 

This  Spring  weather  is  arousing  the 
spirit  of  every  true  gardener.  That  be¬ 
lated  Fall  plowing  is  being  done  now. 
The  thermometer  reaches  76  degrees.  In 
some  places  robins  are  following  the 
plows  as  in  Spring.  Here  at  the  lake 
we  have  violets  in  bloom,  angleworms  in 
every  turn  of  the  spade,  grasshoppers  and 
bees.  Then  there  are  the  sunrises  and 
sunsets,  seemingly  more  beautiful  with 
each  warmer  day. 

The  ducks  and  loons  are  on  the  lake, 
mingling  their  cries  with  other  sounds  of 
Spring.  Gulls  wheeling  against  a  heavy 
south  gale,  and  waves  that  crash,  one 
after  the  other,  on  the  beach  with  the 
heavy  rhythm  like  the  music  of  Handel’s 
compositions. 

Perennials  that  need  dividing  or  a 
change  of  position  can  be  taken  care  of 
now  during  the  warm  period.  A  little 
more  protection  can  be  added  against 
the  cold  weather  which  we  shall  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  before  the  real  planting 
season  begins.  Near  the  lake  the  ground 
becomes  drier  at  an  earlier  date  than 
that  farther  back.  A  good  way  to  test 
soil  to  see  if  it  >is  in  a  workable  condition 
is  to  simply  pick  up  a  handful,  hold  it 
tightly  for  a  few  moments  and  if,  when 
exposed  to  the  air  again  it  falls  apart 
it  is  ready  for  all  kinds  of  seeds  and 
plants,  but  if  it  is  caked  then  the  soil  is 
too  wet  and  soggy.  ellen  c.  rickard 


Long  Acres  Musings 

There  is  still  a  broad  field  in  which  our 
agricultural  chemists  may  labor.  For  in¬ 
stance.  we  all  know  now  that  little  peach 
and  yellows  are  virus  diseases,  also  that 
mosaic  of  raspberries  and  blue  stem  are 
virus  diseases,  but  the  thing  we  wish  to 
learn  is  how  do  they  get  that  way.  If 
this  virus  is  caused  by  a  germ  or  mi¬ 
crobe,  why  wouldn’t  it  be  possible  to 
isolate  that  germ,  brew  a  serum  and  in¬ 
oculate  trees  against  these  diseases.  That 
may  sound  fantastic  but  no  more  so  than 
it  sounded  when  chemists  first  inoculated 
hogs  against  hog  cholera.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  done  some  time  and  the  young 
trees  immunized  by  the  nurseryman.  It 
would  be  a  job  to  immunize  raspberry 
plants  but.  if  the  immunization  could  be 
made  to  carry  over  to  root  stocks  or 
layered  plants,  we  might  have  a  disease- 
free  patch  even  though  we  had  but  few 
plants  to  begin  with. 

Another  thing  with  which  the  agricul¬ 
tural  chemist  may  work  is  the  difference 
between  the  food  requirements  of  sweet 
and  sour  cherries.  A  sour  cherry  will 
grow  and  bear  on  almost  any  type  of 
soil  provided  its  feet  are  kept  dry,  but  a 
sweet  cherry  is  exceptionally  finicky.  It 
either  will  grow,  or  it  will  not,  and.  any 
amount  of  fussing  will  make  no  differ¬ 
ence.  Application  of  chemical  fertilizers 
have  no  effect  if  the  tree  once  determines 
to  die.  1  have  known  cases  where  there 
were  certain  spots  in  a  cherry  orchard 
upon  which  sweet  cherries  always  died. 
Men  have  dug  holes  eight  feet  in  diameter 
and  three  feet  deep,  filled  them  with  soil 
from  another  place,  and  set  a  sweet  cliei*- 
ry.  It  grew  and  flourished  until  its  roots 
were  long  enough  to  touch  the  original 
soil  and  then  promptly  died,  but  why. did 
it  do  this?  What  element  in  that  original 
soil  was  fatal  to  sweet  cherries?  That 
is  a  question  for  the  chemist  to  answer 
for  us. 


Tobacco  is  a  fertilizer.  Tobacco  dust 
or  even  tobacco  stems  make  excellent  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Why  not  use  tobacco  dust  made 
from  ground  stems  in  the  fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  corn  planter,  and  thus 
eliminate  the  danger  of  root  lice  as  tobac¬ 
co  is  poison  to  aphids  of  all  kinds.  The 
dust  alone  is  good  fertilizer  but  it  might 
be  mixed  with  the  regular  kind  provided 
one  did  not  wish  to  use  it  alone.  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  tobacco  raisers  are  like  the 
rest  of  us  in  being  ground  down  into  the 
dust  by  low  prices  paid  them  for  their 
product. 

Our  local  bakers  howl  loudly  about 
chain-store  competition,  yet  they  continue 
to  charge  10  and  12  cents  for  a  loaf  of 
bread,  and  it  does  not  hurt  my  conscience 
to  buy  bread  of  the  chain  store  at  five 
cents  a  loaf.  An  independent  grocer 
charged  me  30  cents  for  two  pounds  of 
lard,  while  the  same  day  the  chain  store 
had  it  two  pounds  for  17  cents.  I  do. 
though,  know  of  instances  in  which  the 
chain  store  buyer  beat  down  the  price  of 
produce  by  importing  the  same  product 
from  another  place  and  selling  it  away 
below  local  prices.  For  instance,  peaches 
were  brought  in  and  sold  here  at  50  cents 
a  bushel  to  beat  down  local  prices,  and 
potatoes  were  brought  in  and  sold  at  five 
bushels  for  $3,  which  again  beat  down 
local  prices.  Ho  I  am  not  making  a 
clear  case  for  the  chain  stores  against  our 
independent  grocers. 

We  get  scolded,  too.  for  patronizing 
catalog  houses.  'Well  the  local  hardware 
man  charged  82  cents  for  a  plow  point, 
and  the  catalog  house  listed  the  same 
point  at  43  cents  postage  paid.  Which 
would  you  patronize?  Local  hardware  man 
wants  $5  for  a  cross-cut  saw;  catalog 
house,  same  make  of  saw,  .$2.48,  and  be¬ 
lieve  me  I  have  no  dollars  or  cents  to 
throw  away. 

I  have  to  grin  over  the  various  expla¬ 
nations  for  the  remarkable  Winter  weath¬ 
er  we  are  having.  Here  it  is  zero  time 
and  time  for  Dig  drifts  and  blocked  roads, 
and  the  sun  is  shining,  the  ground  is  bare 
with  here  and  there  a  brave  dandelion 
blossom.  Some  folks  say  the  earth  is 
tipping  towards  the  west  and  thus  mak¬ 
ing  California  cold  and  us  warm.  Some 
say  it  is  tipping  eastward.  Some  lay  it 
to  radio  waves.  The  scholar  speaks 
learnedly  of  sun  spots  or  absence  of  spots, 
but  what  do  we  care  what  causes  it  as 
long  as  the  weather  is  so  easy  on  the 
coal  bin  and  wood  pile,  while  pruning  is 
easy,  because  of  no  deep  snow  to  wade 
through.  The  boys  go  capless  and  coat¬ 
less  to  high  school,  but  my  older  bones 
need  warmer  covering,  so  I  put  on  the 
sheepskin-lined  coat  same  as  ever.  I 
often  sigh  for  the  wrist  bands  and  knitted 
mittens  of  long  ago  as  these  cotton  gloves 
are  not  only  cold  things  but  wear  out  in 
one  day  when  pruning  or  picking  up 
brush.  Do  you  remember  the  chest  pro¬ 
tectors  and  long  scarfs  and,  ouch,  the 
flannel  underwear  with  a  thousand 
scratches  to  the  square  inch?  No  won¬ 
der  we  kept  warm  on  the  business  end  of 
a  crosscut  saw  alongside  a  huge  tree. 

Missus  and  the  baby  are  at  her  sister’s 
today,  so  I  am  alone  and  it  is  peacefully 
quiet.  But.  I  should  be  up  in  a  pear  tree 
instead  of  lounging  by  the  warm  stove 
with  pipe  and  magazine.  The  work  will 
not  run  away,  however,  and  ambition  will 
stir  soon  so  me  up  the  ladder  again  even 
though  I  do  dislike  to  prune  pear  trees. 
They  are  such  stiff,  unyielding  things 
and  they  grow  such  an  annual  crop  of 
brush.  Here  we  go.  double  primers  and 
saw,  ready  for  business.  L.  b.  reber. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


From  Livingston  County, 
N.  Y. 

On  the  whole  the  year  just  past  has 
not  been  so  bad  in  Livingston  County. 
True,  we  have  brought  about  very  little 
of  which  we  c-an  be  proud,  in  way  of 
results,  but  we  have  escaped  much  in  the 
way  of  misfortune.  In  a  former  letter  I 
predicted  that  the  increased  yield  per 
acre  of  some  crops,  would  offset  the 
reduced  price,  and  bring  the  farmer  fully 
as  much  income  per  acre,  as  he  received 
the  year  before.  This  proved  to  be  correct. 
Wheat  sold  for  less  per  bushel  than  be¬ 
fore  in  many  years,  but  yielded  10  or 
12  bushels  per  acre  more  than  the  average 
which  helped  the  farmer,  and  nature 
gave  three  weeks  of  wonderful  weather 
for  harvesting  it.  Hay  also  dropped  in 
price,  but  yielded  above  an  average  crop. 
Not  much  hay  is  raised  here  for  market. 
Beans  yielded  very  well,  and  were  har¬ 
vested  in  line  weather,  but  it  has  been 
difficult  to  get  more  than  $2.50  per  cwt. 
for  pea  beans  and  $3  for  Marrows, 
which  are  the  main  crops  grown  in  this 
section. 

The  hardest  blow  the  farmer  has  had 
was  the  unlooked  for,  and  uncalled  for 
drop  in  the  price  of  milk  to  the  producer, 
to  $1.13  per  cwt.  This  was  because  of 
a  drop  in  price  to  the  consumers.  But 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  entire  drop 
was  passed  on  to  the  producer  without 
any  drop  on  the  part  of  the  middleman. 
This  ought  not  to  be.  From  the  prices 
paid  by  the  consumer,  we  learn  that  the 
charges  of  the  truckman  and  distributor 
must  amount  to  about  $2.50  per  cwt., 
while  the  farmer-producer  gets  only  about 
$1.15  per  cwt..  and  not  that  unless  the 
milk  is  produced  under  Board  of  Health 
rules  regarding  quality  and  care  of  cows 
and  equipment  of  stables.  In  other  words, 
the  cost  of  transportation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  amounts  to  about  twice  what  the 
farmer-producer  receives,  against  costs 
of  feed,  labor,  up-keep  and  taxes.  And  the 


farmer  says:  “Isn’t  it  awful,”  and  goes 
on,  hoping  for  better  times. 

'Phe  principal  industry  in  Southern 
Livingston  County  is  potato  growing. 
This  crop  has  been  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  today  thousands  of  bushels  of  fine 
tubers  are  stored  in  farm  cellars,  for 
which  buyers  offer  only  20  cents  per 
bushel.  But  this  has  happened  again  and 
again,  and  will  in  the  future.  I  think  that 
for  the  coming  year,  the  farmer  will  give 
thought  first  of  all  to  raising  everything 
possible  on  his  farm  to  (-are  for  his  own 
needs. 

1  have,  talked  with  many  farmers,  and 
find  no  widespread  feeling  of  pessimism. 
We  are  sure  of  our  living  because  we 
can  raise  most  of  it.  and  we  have  our 
homes.  We  note  that  more  farms  have 
been  sold  voluntarily,  than  was  the  case 
last  year,  which  means  that  more  people 
are  coming  out  of  the  cities  to  buy  farms 
and  settle  on  them.  True,  the  prices  for 
farm  land  are  very  low,  but  land  is 
moving  from  willing  sellers  to  willing 
buyers.  That  this  movement  will  continue 
is  quite  evident,  and  the  extent  that  the 
farms  pass  into  good  hands  will  be  a 
promising  sign  of  better  times  to  come. 

Livingston  Co.  s.  E.  H. 
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A  FRAME  ®10"1 

ASLOWAS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

A  WS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  oppoi  tunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 


Box  3 


Belleville,  Pa. 


CULTIVATOR 
RIDING  • 


RUNNING-  WASHING 
.machine 


PLOWING 

Does  Work  of  Many  Men! 

SHAW  DU-ALL  Garden  Tractor  is 
the  cheapest  dependable  power  you 
can  get.  The  greatest  time,  labor  and 
money-saver  made — for  farms,  truck 
gardens,  fruit  farms,  nurseries,  poultry 
ranches;  estates,  golf  clubs,  parks,  sub¬ 
urban  homes,  etc. 

SHAW  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

— plows,  harrows,  furrows,  seeds,  culti¬ 
vates,  harvests,  discs,  mows,  cuts  tall 
weeds,  rakes,  hauls,  etc.;  runs  pumps, 
churns,  saws,  concrete  mixers,  feed  grind¬ 
ers  and  all  belt  machinery.  Walking  and 
Riding  Types;  speed  and  width  quickly 
adjusted  as  necessary.  Costs  only  2c 
to  4c  per  hour  to  run.  1932  Gear  Shift 
Model  has  3  speeds  forward,  and  reverse. 

Price  Greatly  Reduced  to  meet  present 
conditions.  Subject  to  change  any  day.  Act 
now  and  SAVE!  Mail  Coupon  for  FREE 
Literature,  Reduced  Price,  Easy  Payment 
Plan  and  10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER! 

Make  TRACTOR  from  OLD  CAR 

SHAW  Tractor  Equipment  makes  dependable,  powerful  tractor  of 

_ -yye  old  Model  “  T  ”  or  “A"  Ford,  Chevrolet  or  any 

TV11  Howf  ^5 old  car.  Cultivates,  plows,  seeds,  discs,  hauls, 
now.  m  etc.  Kuns  bdt  mach}nery>  New  HIGH 

ARCIT  Model  (30"  clearance) 
straddles  1  or  2  rows  corn  and 
other  crops.  Mail  Coupon  to¬ 
day  for  FREE  Literature, 

new  Reduced  Price,  Easy 
Payment  Plan,  10-DAY 
TRIAL  OFFER!  “ 

One  gives  full  information 
about  SHAW  DU-ALL. 

Other  tells  how  to  make  tractor  from  old  car  at 
low  cost.  Also  "Truck  Growers’  Manual”.  All 
full  of  valuable,  money-making  information,  and 
interesting  photos.  Mail  Coupon — NOW  l 
■§■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  I 

MAIL  COUPON  NOW 

SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  RY2  Galesburg,  Kansas 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  at  once  FREE  books  checked 
below,  new  Reduced  Prices,  Easy  Payment  Plans  and  10- 
DAY  TRIAL  OFFERS.  No  obligation  on  my  part. 

Book  on  Making  Old  [  I  Book  on  SHAW  DU« 
Car  a  Tractor  I _ I  ALL  Garden  Tractor 


Low  Cost 


Name . . . 

Address . 

Town . State. 


farmers  anti  others — can  earn  sub¬ 
stantial  part-timeand  full-time  profits 
by  turning  your  and  your  neighbor’s 
idle  timber  into  valuable  lumber. 
Your  tractor  or  gas  engine  will  furnish 
power  for  an  "American”  Saw  Mill. 

Write  for  catalog  of  Bolters,  Planers , 
Edgers,  Trimmers ,  Saw  Mills  and 
wood-working  machines. 


AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

145  Main  Street,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


10  Different  Large  Gladiolus  Bulbs 

Postpaid  for  10c  (coin)  and  list  of  fruit  growers  names 
and  addresses.  25  Genuine  Mastodon  43c:  1,000.  $9.00: 
25  Premier  Strawberry  28c:  1,000,  $1.00;  25  Cumberland 
Black  Raspberry  55c;  1,000,  $10.10;  25  Latham  Red 
raspberry  71c:  1.000,  $16.80:  Prices  good  for  February 
only.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Plants  Not  Prepaid. 
Complete  berry,  tree,  shrub,  bulb,  seed  price  list.  free. 
ZILKE  BROTHERS  NURSERY.  Baroda.  Michigan. 


ASPARAGUS 


Rhubarb 

Horseradish 

ROOTS 


One  and  Two  Years  Old — Guaranteed  True  to  Name 


CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  (Including  Latham)  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberry  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
varieties  at  “DIRECT  FROM  GROWER"  Prices.  In¬ 
teresting,  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free. 

I  .  &  F.  DOVDI’ltO  Box  4  VINELAND,  N.  ,1. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 


EARLY  AND  LATE  VARIETIES 
Reasonable  Prices 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fair  port,  N.  Y. 

XTAIUIV  ALFALFA  SEED,  $5.00;  Grimm 
A.  J.  Alfalfa.  $8.00:  White  Sw:et  Clover,  $S.OO:  lied 
Clover,  $8.50:  Alsike,  $8.00.  All  r>0  lb.  bushel.  Return 
seed  if  not  satisfied.  GEO.  BOWMAN,  Concordia,  Kansas. 


Plant  Christmas  Trees  yrs.  old  $5.00  per  thousand. 

ELFGREN  NURSERIES  -  East  Killingly,  Conn. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  etumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with  “Hercules”— 
the  fastest,  easiest  operating 
stump  puller  made.  Tractor, 
horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— 10%  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


1  1  30 


Write  Quick  for  Agent’s  Offer 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  you. 
in  my  new  special  agent’ b  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog— free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
29th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


STRAWBERRY 

pnnriTP  Assured  with  our  strong 
lltUMIO  healthy  Plants  at  lower 
cost.  NEW  complete  Berry  Took 
tells  all.  It’s  FREE.  WRITE  NOW. 

RAYNER  BROS. 

Box  5  Salisbury,  Md. 


Certified  Strawberry  Plants  can  buy  ol1?  my 

reduced  prices.  C.  C.  MUMFORD  -  Showell,  Md. 


Write  for  circular  describing  our  seeds  from  varieties,  strains  and 
sources  recommended  by  experiment  station:  aiso  triple,  strength 
fertilizer,  and  chemicals  for  potato  scab  control,  seed  treating  and 
inoculating,  dusting  and  spraying.  They  help  you  save  money  and 
make  money.  Write  today. 

K.  C.  Livermore  Box  R  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS,  CABBAGE,  SWEET  CORN 


Our  New, 
Hybrid 
Sweet  ' 
Corns' 


Mf. 

(yield 
’25% to 
'507. 
more. 
'Ask  for  details 
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Free  bulletin 

TELLS  HOW  TO 


CONTROL 

PEfTf 

AND  CROW  FINER  FRUIT 


Tells  how  to  get  better  results 
(at  less  cost)  against  San  Jose^> 
Scale,  Leaf  Roller,  European  Red 
Mite,  Pear  Psylla,  Peach  Cottony 
Scale  and  Aphis  by  spraying  with 
Kleenup,  the  proven  oil  spray  for 
winter  use.  Write  for  free  copy  and 
name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 


CALIFORNIA 

SPRAY-CHEMICAL 

CORPORATION 

204C  Franklin  Street 
New  York 

National  Stock  yards,  I1L 
Berkeley,  California 


for  dependable  results 


ADD  TO 
YOUR  POTATO  PROFITS 


For  big  yields  of  highest  grade,  6pray  your  potatoes 
with  the  Bean  Baby  Duplex  Traction  Sprayer. 
Operates  at  225  pounds  pressure  through  a  4-row 
3-nozzle-to-a-row  boom,  or  a  6-row  2-nozzle-to-a- 
row  boom.  Easy  haul  for  an  average  team.  Bean 
Little  Giant  Duplex  Pump  with  Porcelain-lined 
Cylinders,  Ball  Valves,  Kotary  Agitator,  etc.  Low 
first  cost  and  low  operating  cost.  Power  outfits,  also. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  full  information. 

JOHN  BEAN  MEG.  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

23  Hosmer  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 

243  W.  Jnlian  Street,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


ITHROW  YOUR  SPADE  AWAY 


Why  spend  hours  of  back-breaking  sending.  Do  the  job  in 
a  fraction  of  toe  time  with  a  TUG-O- WHEEL  Hand  Plow. 

TUG-O- WHEEL  does  all  the  plowing  and  cultivating 
jobs — faster — better — cheaper  than  hand  methods  or  push 
type  wheel  plows.  Does  twice  the  amount  of  work  in  half 
tiie  time.  PIowb  to  depth  of  5  inches.  Cultivates  and  weeds 
1  or  2  rows.  Ideal  for  truck  gardeners,  nurserymen, 
poultrvmen — for  all  small  farm  and  garden  work 
Send  for  FKEE  booklet  which  tells  more 
about  this  remarkable  time  and  labor 
saving  implement. 

TUG-O-WHEEL  PLOW  COMPANY 
Schenectady,  New  York 
Department  100 


Does  the  work  of 
3  or  4  horses. 


MAKE  A  TRACTOR  OF 
YOUR  CAR 


Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  your  Ford.  Write  for  copy  today. 
PULLFORD  CO.  2882  Cedar  St.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


Plows!  1  A  Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 

Farms,  Gardners.  Florists.  Nurser 
0V6U9  W  ies.  Fruit  Growers  Sc  Poultry  men 

Cultivates!  ample  power 

«  * .  IlV.  I  Handles  Field  &  Truck 
ftOWSHayl  Crop  Tools— Lawn 

andiawns 


and  Hay  Mowing 

EASY  TERMS 

Runs  Belt  Machines,  pumps. saws. 

High  Clearance — Enclosed  Gears. 

CATALOG  FREE  . 

Write  Today,  for  Illustrated  Cat-”  „ 
alog  and  Easy  Payment  Plan,  tifc  p’jiffi' 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  NewYork.N.Y. 
3261  Como  Ave.  2407  Chestnut  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


IT  -||  4 

Jii 

JbfiLfi 

HOT  BED 

C  \  CU  clear 

White  Pine 

Hardwood  Cross  Bar 


Size:  3  x  6  —  Glazed  —  1%  -  $2.55-1%  -  $3.25 
Three  rows  of  glass  cheaper — Open  if  you  wish. 
Buy  Direct  from  our  Mills 
WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Bemis  Koaci  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


D  \  TE\ITC  Cali  or  write  for  free  book  “How 
*  ■‘"A  A  E-jIm  5.  &  to  Obtain  a  Patent  and  Record  of 
Invention”  form;  no  charge  for  preliminary  informa¬ 
tion.  Clarence  A  O’Brien,  Suite  1108,  Depart¬ 
ment  T-2,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
City.  Telephone  COrtlandt  7-4037. 


Wyndhurst  Doings 

1902  seems  very  much  at  home  even  if 
only  11  clays  have  passed  since  it  came 
in  with  the  ringing  of  bells  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  noise  people  could  think  of. 
So  far  the  year  has  brought  us  one  very 
fine  thing,  and  that  is  rain.  W:e  woke 
the  morning  of  the  first  to  rain  music, 
and  we  have  had  few  hours  of  sunshine 
since  then ;  yesterday  was  one  of  the 
most  steady  rains  I  have  seen.  All  this 
water  is  very  much  to  the  good,  as  the 
water  has  been  low.  One  of  our  springs 
has  been  dry  for  months,  and  the  main 
spring  went  some  time  ago,  but  both  have 
come  back  these  last  few  days.  We  are 
indeed  glad  to  see  the  water,  as  we  have 
had  to  use  our  driven  well,  which  means 
two  electric  pumps  to  get  our  water,  in 
place  of  the  one  it  always  takes. 

This  has  always  been  a  very  well- 
watered  farm.  The  house  is  built  over 
a  spring  which  gives  water  for  the  spring- 
house,  barn  and  whole  house.  Another 
spring  up  under  the  lawn  is  brought  into 
the  out  kitchen,  a  good  well  on  the  back 
porch  and  a  brook  which  runs  through 
all  pasture  fields  insures  water  to  man 
and  animal.  I  must  not  forget  a  good 
well  in  each  tenant  house. 

Teck,  the  police  dog.  loves  a  good  drink 
of  water  at  the  spring ;  when  he  comes 
home  from  a  ride  he  very  often  goes  to 
the  spring-house  for  a  good  drink  just  as 
father  did  for  so  many  years.  Teck  lias 
been  a  sad  dog  these  last  few  days,  be¬ 
cause  Sister-One  has  been  away.  It  is 
two  years  since  she  was  away  over  night, 
long  enough  for  him  to  forget  she  could 
do  such  a  thing.  He  has  been  a  little 
more  like  himself  but  he  will  be  so  glad 
to  see  her. 

Spring  seed  catalogs  are  here  with  all 
the  promises  for  the  coming  Summer. 
They  are  the  kind  of  books  which  never 
grow  old.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan  next 
season’s  garden  too,  and  it  is  the  time 
I  find  'help  from  the  records  I  have  kept 
the  year  before.  I  seem  to  have  found 
the  kind  of  vegetable  seeds  which  we  like, 
and  I  know  about  the  amount,  so  I  order 
year  after  year  from  the  list  of  the  year 
before.  This  keeps  down  the  guesswork. 
Of  course  each  year  I  look  for  the  new 
things  and  try  some  of  them.  Flowers  are 
not  so  simple,  for  I  want  almost  every¬ 
thing  in  the  catalogs,  so  it  is  at  my 
pocket-book  I  must  look  before  I  send  out 
this  order.  I  hope  to  sell  more  seedlings 
this  year  than  I  did  last.  I  am  thinking 
of  making  hotbeds  in  the  barnyard,  as  we 
do  not  expect  to  build  this  Spring.  It 
seems  to  me  that  with  a  high  wall  to  the 
north  and  west  I  should  have  a  good 
place.  I  am  wondering  whether  any  of 
this  so-called  glass  cloth  would  take  the 
place  of  glass  In  the  sash?  So  far  there 
has  not  been  a  month  since  March  21 
last  when  I  have  not  been  able  to  pick 
flowers  out  of  doors.  Anchusa  sent  up 
several  bloom  stalks  which  I  gathered  on 
November  25.  In  December  the  Japan 
quince  opened  several  flowers  and  today 
I  see  it  has  more  blooms  out.  Here  we 
are  the  eleventh  of  January  and  the 
ground  has  never  been  frozen. 

More  seed  catalogs  have  come  each  day 
and  are  so  interesting.  I  plan  several 
changes  in  the  garden  this  year,  so  will 
have  fun  making  plans  during  the  Winter. 
I  planted  a  number  of  new  bulbs  in  the 
Fall,  and  am  wondering  what  this  very 
warm  Winter  will  do  to  them.  I  have 
just  started  to  bring  those  in  pots  from 
fhe  cellar  to  the  windows.  A  number  of 
Begonias  are  in  bloom,  and  I  find  a  big 
bud  on  the  calla  lily.  I  had  thought  it 
was  not  going  to  bloom. 

One  of  the  firms  I  get  seed  from  sent 
a  Christmas  letter  and  a  packet  of  seed 
this  year.  I  think  it  a  very  happy 
thought.  The  first  Narcissus  was  in  bloom 
for  Christmas  and  the  Christmas  cactus 
opened  its  first  flower  Christmas  morning. 
It  is  a  double  bloom  and  will  have  flowers 
from  now  until  Spring.  This  plant  was 
given  to  me  25  or  more  years  ago,  so  it 
is  an  old  friend. 

We  have  been  having  strawberries 
several  times  of  late.  The  price  is  not 
high  and  the  taste  is  much  like  those 
grown  at  home.  We  had  a  few  berries 
from  our  own  plants  as  late  as  November. 
The  plants  were  very  full  when  frost 
came,  but  it  was  so  dry  they  did  not 
ripen  well.  Young  Cousin  Dorothy  had 
a  birthday  last  week,  and  she  was  all  of 
12  years  old.  Strawberries  and  ice  cream 
made  part  of  the  dinner.  She  finds  school 
interesting  and  is  always  ready  for  the 
bus  by  7  :30.  These  school  buses  have  in 
many  places  brought  us  better  roads  than 
we  had  before.  The  school  bus  must  get, 
through,  so  the  dirt  roads  have  to  go.  We 
have  had  so  many  dull,  dark  mornings 
this  Winter  that  I  have  been  glad  the 
bus  comes  to  the  gate  and  that  Dorothy 
did  not  have  a  walk  in  the  dark. 

I  attended  some  time  since,  the  open¬ 
ing  of  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest  con¬ 
solidated  school  in  the  country.  It  cost 
$1,000,000,  which  included  land,  building, 
equipment,  garage,  sewage  disposal  plant, 
roadways,  walks,  grading,  planting,  land¬ 
scaping,  athletic  field  and  buses.  There  is 
nothing  which  one  could  think  of  that 
is  not  found  in  this  building.  To  my 
mind  it  is  far  too  fine  for  real  use.  and 
will  be  a  great  expense  to  keep  up.  Of 
course  the  townships  did  not  pay  for  all 
of  it.  A  man  of  money  took  this  way  to 
help  the  cause  of  education.  I  was  most 
interested  in  the  science  rooms,  and  felt 
that  there  had  not  been  much  change  in 
their  style,  for  I  saw  nothing  better  than 
I  had  when  I  was  teaching  in  a  fine  new 


Produce  your  crops  at 

lower  cost— with  CLETRAC 


Built  for  1932 

Farm  Work 


IO  W  production  costs  have  al- 
j  ways  been  the  master  key 
to  profit  in  agriculture.  And  the 
best  way  to  hold  costs  down  is 
thru  the  use  of  efficient,  inex¬ 
pensive  Cletrac  power. 

Cletrac  Crawler  Tractors  for 
farm  and  orchard  work  are  built 
to  meet  193  2  standards  of 
economy  ! 

Why  not  find  out  just  what 
Cletrac  offers  you  in  production 
savings  and  in  performance? 
Cletrac  is  a  marvel  of  easy  opera¬ 
tion.  You  do  less  shifting  ot 
gears — you  have  trigger -like 
control  with  just  a  touch  of  the 
hand  —  you  have  the  comfort 
of  a  wide,  easy  cushion  seat  — 
you  take  no  time  out  for  hand 
oiling  or  greasing.  Every  im¬ 
proved  feature  that  modern 
engineering  has  developed  has 
been  built  into  these  tractors 
to  give  you  the  utmost  in  power 
efficiency  and  convenience. 

Cletracs  have  power  to  spare  for 
the  heavy  loads  and  hard  pulls. 
Their  broad  steel  tracks  grip 
surely  in  bad  footing  and  on 


hillsides.  They  do  not  pack  the 
soil.  They  are  extremely  eco¬ 
nomical  of  gas  and  oil.  They 
are  strong  and  rugged,  built  for 
years  of  hard  service. 

ANNOUNCING 

CLETRAC 

Many  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  will 
welcome  this  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Cletrac 
line  —  a  new,  “big- 
calibre”  power  unit, 
built  to  serve  where  a  larger 
tractor  than  the  popular  Cletrac 
“15”  as  needed.  This  new  “25” 
is  a  six  cylinder  unit,  with  all 
the  famous  Cletrac  features  of 
design  and  peformance  —  a 
heavy  duty  farm  tractor  that  is 
a  real  sensation. 

Qive  Cletrac  a  trial.  Drive  it. 
Watch  the  business-like  way  in 
which  it  wades  through  a  day's 
work — and  you  will  surely  make 
Cletrac  your  next  tractor  choice. 

See  the  Cletrac  dealer  nearest  you 
for  a  demonstration  of  either  the 
“15”  or  “25”  —  or  write  direct 
for  full  information. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19361  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  great  farm  belt  lacing  used  by 
millions  of  farmers  and  recommended 
by  agricultural  schools  and  makers  of  belting 
and  farm  implements  everywhere.  A  smooth  joint 
of  great  strength  and  long  life.  Easiest  to  apply.  Pro¬ 
tects  belt  ends.  Ask  for  Alligator  Steel  Belt  Lacing. 


TRADE  MARK  REG. US.  PAT.  OFFICE 


STEEL  BELT  LACING 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  .  $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1 .85 
With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  gulf  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
tills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  iu 
special  putty  o£  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  t  ou  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
boilers,  piping  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFC.  C0RP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.” 


The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
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One  cent  will  light 


building  a  number  of  years  ago.  A  glass 
section  in  the  biology  room  where  plants 
could  be  grown  attracted  me  almost  more 
than  anything  I  saw. 

1  just  heard  a  sweet  bird  sing  as  I 
was  writing.  It  is  just,  about  eight  in 
the  morning,  and  still  rather  dark.  The 
canary,  who  came  to  live  at  Wyndhurst 
at  Christmas  time,  just  can’t  hear  the 
typewriter  without  singing,  lie  also  sings 
when  I  start  the  electric  sweeper,  and 
when  Dorothy  plays  the  piano,  and  some 
music  on  the  radio  will  start  him.  lie  is 
a  beautiful  little  ball  of  clear  yellow, 
and  has  a  cage  which  is  just  as  up-to- 
date  as  the  consolidated  school  spoken  of 
above.  He  is  a  person  of  character 
though,  small  as  he  is ;  he  only  does  as 
he  pleases.  lie  will  not  take  a  bath  in 
his  tub,  no  matter  how  I  fix  it,  but  just 
as.  soon  as  liis  cage  is  all  clean  and  his 
drinking  cup  filled  into  the  cup  he  goes, 
and  such  a  mess  as  he  does  make!  I 
have  to  give  him  fresh  sand  and  paper  on 
the  bottom  of  the  cage,  but  he  is  happy. 
I  tried  a  number  of  names  for  him,  but 
believe  Sunshine  is  the  final  one. 

Teek  does  not  care  much  for  him,  and 
Bob  has  not  met  him.  Bob  is  a  good  cat 
and  does  not  bother  birds  in  the  garden. 
Hast  Spring  during  the  nesting  season 
he  would  go  to  the  garden  with  me  and 
the  birds  did  not  even  notice  him,  which 
seemed  to  show  they  were  not  afraid  of 
that  fellow. 

THE  EX-TEACHER  OF  WYNDHURST. 


your  hall-light  all  night. 
Your  electricity  is  the  big 


School  Questions 

[Answered  by  A.  D.  Ostrander.  Secre¬ 
tary  Rural  School  Improvement  Society, 
Knowlesville,  N.  Y.] 

How  School  Consolidation 
Works 


gest  bargain  you  buy.  It 
costs  you  less  today  than 

in  1915 

The  more  you  use 
the  less  each  unit  costs. 

NIAGARA |H|  HUDSON 


BANK  BY  MAIL! 

Why  ? 

The  answer  will  be  found  in  our  booklet 

“ Banking  by  Mail ” 

Send  for  your  copy. 

THE  SCHENECTADY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

State  and  Clinton  Streets 
Schenectady,  N-  Y. 


immiiitiftmittitmiiitiiiiififfftiiiiiiiiiiii 
Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL  | 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  lot  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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KINKADE  GARDEN!  TRACTOR 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical. Proven  PowerCultivator  for 
Gardeners.  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 
Florists,  Nursery  men.  Fruit  Growers. 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 
10C5  33rd  Av.SE.Minneapolis.Micn. 


Catalog 
Free 


t-' 

Something  new 
and  more  prac- 
tical.  Adjustable 
wheelspacing.  Per¬ 
mits  practically  any  tread 
from  84  to  48  inches.  Plant  or  cul¬ 
tivate  with  rear  wheels  spaced  to 
e3«ctly  fit  your  rows.  Two  or  four 
rows  at  a  time.  Plenty  clearance. 
Move  in  wheels  to  narrow  tread 
for  heavy  drawbar  work  if  you 
wish.  Pull  two  or  three  14-inch 
plows.  Enjoy  smooth  power 
that  can  be  throttled  under 

fovernor  control  to  a  slow 
orse  gait  or  up  to  over  five 
miles  an  hour. .  Here  is  a 
tractor  that  is  light,  fast, 
easily  maneuvered  and 
with  every  advantage 
for  doing  every 
type  of  work. 

Write  for 
booklet. 


•y 


3.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  B-60,  Racine, Wi9. 
Please  semi  me,  without  obligation,  book¬ 
let  on  the  Case  All-Purpose  'Tractor  lor 
every  crop  and  every  jot  . 


Karne. 


Address. 


I  wish  some  information  in  regard  to 
the  benefits  or  the  reverse  of  school  dis¬ 
trict  consolidation.  For  our  own  safety, 

I  wish  to  know  the  facts  and  consequences 
of  such  act,  how  much  authority  can  be 
used  in  forcing  a  district  into  consolida¬ 
tion,  and  just  what  right  of  protection 
we  have  against  the  proposition.  We 
have  built  a  new  two-room  school  at  a 
cost  of  $12,000  and  have  a  bond  issue  of 
such  amount  and  other  expenses.  One 
feels  it  would  be  an  outrage  of  justice  and 
safety  to  abandon  our  position  here,  de¬ 
preciate  values  and  assume  hardship  for 
young  children  and  an  unknown  and  in¬ 
creasing  expense.  After  forcing  us  into 
building  the  department  has  no  moral 
right  to  dissolve  the  school  and  cause  us 
loss  and  hardship.  Can  you  tell  us  as  to 
the  law  and  procedure  for  our  safety? 

New  York.  c.  s. 

There  is  every  evidence  why  you  and 
the  people  of  your  district  should  oppose 
with  every  honest  'effort  the  campaign  for 
centralization  being  put  on.  Any  honest 
proposition  which  had  merit  behind  it 
would  not  need  the  use  of  underhand 
tricks  and  unsavory  methods  to  secure 
the  people’s  endorsement.  A  program  of 
honest  to  goodness  character  would  speak 
for  itself,  and  certainly  this  central 
school  program  is  not  warranted  by  the 
results  being  obtained.  It  is  but  neces¬ 
sary  to  turn  to  the  central  schools  in  our 
State  with  a  critical  eye  to  find  not  the 
increased  educational  advantages  so  much 
boasted  about  by  the  proponents,  but  a 
lowering  of  the  educational  results  to  the 
children  concerned,  a  lowering  of  the 
health  rate  of  the  rural  children,  who  are 
compelled  to  ride  a  number  of  miles  daily 
to  and  from  school,  and  in  many  cases 
compelled  to-  walk  a  considerable  distance 
and  wait  in  the  cold  and  storm  for  the 
bus.  The  crowding  of  ’  the  class-rooms 
does  not  alone  hinder  the  country  child 
but  it  also  greatly  hampers  the  village 
children  for  lack  of  the  needed  individual 
instruction. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  children 
must  ride  in  the  bus  or  at  least  attend 
the  central  school,  this  takes  the  life 
from  the  smaller  schools  and  results  in  a 
weaker  school  there.  The  central  board 
does  all  the  business  for  the  entire  central 
district,  including  the  hiring  of  all  the 
teachers  and  running  of  all  the .  schools 
while  they  remain  open.  The  poorer 
teachers  can  easily  be  shunted  upon  the 
outlying  districts,  this  will  tend  to  close 
the  school  by  making  the  parents  feel 
their  school  is  not  doing  good  work.  There 
has  been  a  concerted  effort  along  this  line 
for  a  number  of  years  past,  promoted  by 
the  very  authorities  who  should  be  pro¬ 
moting  the  welfare  of  these  schools.  But 
the  centralization  and  consolidation  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  upmost  in  their  minds  and 
this  campaign  has  resulted. 

I  am  not  aware  of  what  statements 
‘have  been  made  to  you  by  the  people  who 
are  promoting  this  affair,  but  these  state¬ 
ments  are  usually  along  the  same  lines, 
that  petitions  are  merely  being  circulated 
to  find  out  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  or 
possibly  you  were  told  that  the  petitions 
were  merely  to  secure  speakers  for  a 
meeting  to  discuss  the  plan.  This  was 
done  in  one  case  in  mind  and  we  are  re¬ 
liably  informed  that  they  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  one'  in  authority  who  lent 
himself  to  the  crooked  work  by  later 
using  the  names  upon  the  blank  petitions, 
which  in  some  manner  became  headed 
with  a  petition  to  the  commissioner  to 
lay  out  a  district  there.  This  was  done 
and  everybody  is  sewed  up  there  now 
with  a  high  tax  rate.  When  the  officials 
are  confronted  with  the  evidence  of  the 
disgusting  work  of  their  hirelings,  they 
disclaim  all  knowledge  of  what  was  be¬ 
ing  done  and  wash  their  hands,  in  the 
manner  of  Pontius  Pilate,  of  all  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  whole  affair.  But  the  cen¬ 


tralization  has  already  been  formed  and 
there  is  no  redress  for  the  people  con¬ 
cerned.  They  have  been  tricked  and,  to 
use  the  words  of  a  Westchester  County 
man  who  went  through  the  process,  hog- 
tied  and  dragged  into  camp. 

There  is  no  vote  taken  in  the  various 
districts,  the  vote  is  called  in  the  village 
and  all  the  outside  voters  meet  there  and 
try  vainly  to  stem  the  tide.  This  wTas  the 
premeditated  plan  of  those  who  drew  the 
law.  Country  people  had  been  fighting 
against  consolidation  since  1917.  and  suc¬ 
cessfully,  until  this  scheme  was  Bit  upon 
by  the  determined  promoters  who  hide 
behind  the  name  of  educators. 

Under  centralization  you  lose  control 
of  the  school  affairs  in  your  district,  the 
taxes  are  levied  by  the  central  board  and, 
if  you  do  not  agree  to  the  need  for  such 
a  large  budget  as  may  be  proposed,  the 
board  can  levy  the  tax  even  if  the  voters 
turn  the  budget  down. 

Under  the  central  school  plan  there 
must  be  an  increased  expenditure,  since 
the  amount  of  State  funds  received  is 
based  upon  the  district  expenditures,  and 
this  tends  to  encourage  waste,  under  the 
promise  that  the  State  will  pay  the  ex¬ 
tra  cost. 

In  one  central  school  organized  about 
two  years  ago  with  the  usual  promises  of 
a  five-mill  tax  rate,  people  almost  fell 
over  themselves  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
wonderful  scheme  which  would  reduce 
their  expense  accounts  in  school  affairs. 
The  former  tax  rate  in  the  country  was 
approximately  seven  mills  and  the  first 
tax  rate  under  the  new  system  was  16 
mills.  People  writhed  and  fumed,  hut 
the  first  bond  issue  proposed  was  for 
$180,000  and  they  had  been  promised  a 
school  for  $80,000.  A  citizens’  commit¬ 
tee  was  organized,  and  a  campaign  was 
started  to  kill  this  proposal.  It  was  done 
by  almost  three  to  one.  Last  Summer 
the  second  proposal  was  made  for  a  bond 
issue  of  $165,000.  This  also  was  voted 
down  two  to  one.  The  citizens’  commit¬ 
tee  has  now  two  members  on  the  hoard 
and  is  working  to  have  the  law  changed 
to  allow  districts  where  such  practices 
have  been  used  to  secure  centralization 
to  withdraw  from  such  an  unholy  al¬ 
liance;  25  taxpayers  came  to  Albany  last 
Winter  to  demand  such  a  change. 

It  would  only  be  necessary  to  take  you 
into  locality  after  locality  to  disillusion 
anyone  who  really  believes  that  a  cen¬ 
tral  school  can  be  run  upon  a  five-mill 
tax  based  upon  the  original  valuation. 
The  politicians  are  continually  attempt¬ 
ing  to  have  the  local  assessed  valuation 
increased  when  most  real  estate  is  now 
too  heavily  burdened. 

Another  consideration  in  this  matter  of 
central  schools  must  not  be  overlooked, 
the  matter  of  State  aid.  Where  does  it 
come  from?  To  a  thinking  person  it  is 
easily  evident  that  high  taxes  and  extra¬ 
vagance  are  the  reasons  for  much  of  our 
trouble  today.  Everyone  who  makes  any 
purchase  whatever  helps  to  pay  some  sort 
of  tax,  and  the  idea  that  the  rich  man  or 
the  corporations  can  be  made  to  pay  the 
taxes,  and  the  average  person  go  free,  is 
the  result  of  a  great  delsuion.  The  con¬ 
sumer  pays  the  bill  and  it  will  ever  be 
thus,  the  manufacturer  adds  to  the  cost 
of  his  product  and  the  buyer  pays  the 
bill.  The  more  waste  and  the  higher  the 
tax  the  greater  the  cost  of  clothing,  food, 
etc. 

The  district  superintendent  has  power 
by  law  to  consolidate,  or  dissolve  any  dis¬ 
trict.  and  add  its  territory  to  that  of  an¬ 
other,  even  though  every  person  within 
that  territory  is  opposed.  This  is  Section 
328,  known  as  the  Grange-Rice  law.  This 
should  he  repealed  absolutely.  The  joker 
in  this  law  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  final 
appeal  is  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Bills  are  now  in  the  Legislature  to 
change  these  unjust  laws  and  your  sup¬ 
port  is  asked  to  help  correct  matters  by 
insisting,  in  person  if  possible,  to  your 
Senator  and  Assemblyman  that  they  sup¬ 
port  these  measures ;  2,000  person  should 
come  to  Albany  for  the  “hearing”  on 
these  home  rule  school  bills,  and  meas¬ 
ures  to  secure  justice  for  those  who  have 
been  literally  dumped  into  central  dis¬ 
tricts  against  their  wills.. 

Five  central  districts  were  last  year 
represented  at  the  legislative  hearing  and 
all  demanded  a  change  of  the  law.  Let’s 
make  the  matter  one  of  interest,  even  to 
city  people,  by  showing  -  them  that  the 
State  funds  are  being  dumped  upon  cen¬ 
tral  districts  in  a  discriminatory  manner. 
There  is  money  paid  now.  to  central  dis¬ 
tricts  under  a  consolidation  quota,  and 
also  for  the  former  districts  allotment,' 
a  central  district  quota,  and  a  building 
quota.  This  should  also  interest  city 
people  since  they  do  not  receive  a  build¬ 
ing  quota.  Then  the  central  district  re¬ 
ceives  the  non-resident  tuition  from  the 
State  for  the  actual  resident  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  All  in  all  this  is  one  of  the  grand¬ 
est  steals  ever  perpetrated  upon  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  people,  of  our  State  to  secure 
a  program  of  waste  and  extravagance  to 
please  the  whim  of  the  political  educators. 

A.  D.  OSTRANDER. 


Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

The  open  weather  still  stays  with  ns, 
with  plenty  of  rain.  On  the  22nd  had  a 
very  dense  fog  all  day  long.  Drivers  of 
autos  had  their  lights  on  throughout  the 
day.  Wild  geese-  are  flying  about  here 
in  large  flocks.  Eggs  have  taken  a  sudden 
drop,  from  50  cents  per  dozen  to  17  cents 
for  No.  1  whites.  Loin  pork.  4%c  lb. ; 
lambs,  5c  per  lb.;  veal,  7c  per  lb.  No  hay 
on  the  move.  The  officers  of  County 
Pomona,  will  be  installed  in  ^  Canan¬ 
daigua  on  the  23rd.  Health  of  people 
generally  good.  e.  t.  It. 
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Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

February  is  the  most  exasperating 
month  in  the  year,  making  it  very  suit¬ 
able  for  my  birthday !  I  have  a  friend 
who  talks  about  the  “dirty  February 
•sunshine.”  It  is  too  early  to  sow  any¬ 
thing,  and  too  early  to  sew  any  Summer 
things,  as  better  styles  are  almost  sure 
to  appear  later.  I  think  maybe  I've  said 
that  before.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  write 
for  seven  or  eight  years  and  never  repeat, 
as  the  seasons  roll  around,  repeating  the 
same  songs  and  sayings!  It  is  late  enough 
to  be  tired  of  being  chilly,  or  “toting” 
coal  and  ashes,  even  when  the  Winter  has 
been  mild,  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb. 
One  does  not  need  to  look  on  Wall  Street 
for  shorn  lambs,  either.  Which  reminds 
me  of  the  work  the  societies  (Aid  and 
Missionary  working  together)  are  doing 
for  children  in  the  southeastern  moun¬ 
tains.  I  know  that  we  are  all  tired  of 
the  word  “depression.”  but  the  word  is 
not  so  tiresome  as  the  fact.  Well,  two 
years  of  it,  coupled  with  two  years  of 
drought,  have  exhausted  the  resources  of 
many  people,  particularly  the  clothing 
of  these  mountain  school  children.  This 
denomination  is  making  a  special  project 
of  this  work.  The  two  societies  got  to¬ 
gether  and  sewed  for  a  day  and  a  half, 
while  the  men  cut  firewood  for  the  church. 
Quite  a  collection  of  little  slips,  dresses, 
and  trousers  resulted.  Several  other 
things  asked  for  by  the  committee  were 
donated,  particularly  shoes,  coats,  needles 
and  thread,  and  soap!  Wie  all  feel  poor 
— but  imagine  not  being  able  to  get  a 
needle  or  a  cake  of  soap  !  This  does  not 
interfere  with  the  local  welfare  work  at 
all.  as  many  prefer  to  give  provisions, 
and  so  many  organizations  are  helping. 
We  are  going  to  have  another  session  on 
hats  and  caps  made  from  scraps  of  heavy 
cloth.  I  used  to  make  them,  and  have 
some  patterns,  also  some  for  mittens. 
How  seldom  we  see  mittens  now,  even  on 
a  farm  !  They  are  really  much  warmer 
than  gloves,  but  clumsy  on  the  steering 
wheel. 

“Candlemas  Day,  you  should  halve  your 
wood  and  halve  your  hay.”  So  runs  a 
proverb  of  the  old  country ;  which  old 
country?  Ireland.  I  think.  We  hope  the 
Winter  is  more  than  half  gone.  And  there 
,  will  be  more  than  half  the  hay  left,  unless 
I  sell  some.  I  sold  one  cow,  and  may  let 
another  go.  All  the  men  who  came  to 
look  at  cows  looked  at  the  Soy-bean  hay 
and  asked,  “Do  you  like  this?”  It  Avas 
too  soon  to  tell,  on  first  use.  The  answer 
now  AA’ould  be,  “The  coavs  like  it,  though 
it  does  seem  very  stemmy.”  Maybe  it 
should  have  been  cut  a  little  younger.  The 
bucket-fed  calves  eat  it,  sticks  and  all. 
Folly  is  the  most  voracious  calf  I  have 
ever  fed.  If  appetite  is  any  sign,  she 
should  make  a  AA'onderful  cow.  However, 
her  gobbling  affects  her  digestion,  and  her 
diet  takes  watching.  A  raw  egg  now  and 
then  keeps  her  in  good  shape.  They  are 
rather  scarce,  but  very  cheap,  only  15 
cents.  I  hope  she  will  outgrow  this  Aveak- 
ness  before  long.  She  is  very  large  for 
a  two-months-old  Jersey,  Avith  fine,  silky 
hair  and  nice  lines,  one  of  the  “typiest” 
calves  I  eArer  fed,  and  the  meanest ! 
Which  is  no  sign  that  she  Avill  be  a  mean 
coav,  though  liighstrung. 

The  northern  part  of  the  county  is 
going  through  a  great  stir  over  undulant 
fever.  It  makes  trouble  for  those  avIio  sell 
milk,  even  Avhen  their  herds  are  “clean” 
of  Bang  infection.  There  are  only  tAvo 
cases,  one  not  very  bad.  The  other  case 
has  received  much  notice  because  of  the 
victim’s  prominence,  cashier  of  the  bank  ; 
and  he  is  really  sick.  It  Avas  traced  to 
his  own  .farm  herd,  and  Avhile  a  number 
of  people  used  the  milk,  only  one  became 
ill.  It  is  a  menace  that  every  OAvner  of  a 
row  may  Avell  fear,  and  carelessness, 
ignorance,  and  plain  pig-headedness  (or 
ostrich-'headedness)  have  contributed  to 
the  spread  of  it.  So  far,  my  own  herd  is 
“clean,”  but  I’m  not  crowing  any,  only 
working  and  praying  to  keep  it  that  Avay. 

There  was  an  unusual  and  most  im¬ 
pressive  funeral  in  the  little  church  next 
door  recently.  It  was  for  a  Civil  War 
veteran,  born  a  slave  nearly  103  years 
ago.  He  had  lived  in  this  neighborhood 
for  many  years,  until  too  feeble  to  care 
for  himself,  Avhen  he  Avent  to  a  daughter’s 
home.  He  Avas  a  good  citizen,  and  raised  a 
large  family,  good,  clean,  substantial 
people,  a  credit  to  their  race.  The  V.  F. 
W.,  and  the  little  remnant  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
united  to  do  him  honor,  and  the  church 
Avas  crowded1  with  his  old  neighbors  and 
friends,  both  Avhite  and  colored.  This 
man’s  father-in-laAV  used  to  be  my 
father’s  right-hand  man;  he  belongs  in 
my  dim  babyhood  recollections.  My 
.father,  and  the  father  of  Charles,  Avho 
lives  in  the  other  part  of  the  house.  Avere 
born  on  the  same  day,  and  would  haA'e 
been  100  this  year;  but  they  have  both 
been  gone  a  long  time. 

As  I  write  this,  Ave  are  having  frosty 
mornings,  m'ild  days.  Ground  is  frozen  a 
little  noAA',  but  there  has  been  much  mud. 
Much  of  the  plowing  is  done.  Butterfat 
prices  are  sliding  down  again,  22  cents 
in  toAvn.  Corn  jumps  around  25  cents.  1 
up  a  little  and  doAvn  again.  Prices  of 
produce  look  like  those  in  some  of  the  old 
.iium  nt  books,  but  the  taxes  are  vastly 
different.  Things  to  buy,  however,  are 
lower  than  they  Avere.  I  got  a  good  warm 
woolly  coat  for  $5  on  iny  last  trip  to 
Richmond — “believe  it  or  not !” 


REW  1©  1*  sales  continue  to  increase  because  — 

I  Red  Top  gives  guaranteed  LENGTH — 600  feet  to 
*■  the  pound. 

2  lied  loji  is  extra  STRONG— less  breaking,  less 
*  wasted  time,  less  wasted  grain. 

3  lied  Top  lias  greater  EVENNESS — extra  freedom 
from  knots,  thick  and  thin  places  which  cause 
breaks. 

^1;  Red  Top  is  specially  WOUND— lessens  risk  of 
tangling. 

Red  Top  is  INSECT  REPELLING  —because  of 
scientific  treatment. 

Reii  Top  "»  MIS  T  VKE-PROOF— —  the  printeti  ball 
insures  correct  use. 


REDTOP 

prices 
have  heen/ 
reduced/ 


New,  low  prices  on  Plymouth  “Reel  Top”  are  now 
in  effect  for  the  1932  harvest! 

Always  the  economical  hinder  twine,  the  reduced 
price  on  “Red  Top”  now  makes  possible  even 
greater  savings — in  harvesting  cost! 

Quality  .  .  .  strength  .  .  .  uniformity  of  “Reel 
Top”  are  unchangeel.  The  finest,  selected  fibre  anel 
107  years’  skill  in  spinning  anel  winding  are  in 
every  flawless,  faultless  ball.  No  snarling  .  .  .  no 
tangling  .  .  .  less  breaking.  “Reel  Top”  reel  vices  har¬ 
vesting  delays  .  .  .  checks  insect  destruction  .  .  . 
saves  grain  waste. 

“Reel  Top”,  remember,  is  spun  600  feet  to  the  pound 
— not  500  feet.  “Red  Top”  gives  you  20%  more  length, 
nearly  a  mile  more  twine  per  hale  .  .  .  binels  nearly 
2000  more  bundles  per  bale  than  ordinary  twines! 

Insist  always  on  Plymouth  “Reel  Top”.  Look  for 
the  reel  top  and  the  name  “Plymouth”  stamped 
on  every  ball.  Ask  your  dealer  about  the  new  low 
price  on  Plymouth  “ Red  Top.” 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Plymouth  Rope  for  107  years 
North  Plymouth,  Mass,  and  Welland,  Canada 


PLYMOUTH 

the  six-point  binder  twine 


Grind  Feed 
on  the  Farm— This 
New  Modern  Low  Cost  Way 

The  “Jay  Bee”  Portable  Hammer  Mill  offers  the 
greatest  money  making  opportunity  of  all  times. 
Farmers  want  their  feea  groundathome.Givethem 
Jots  service.  You  save  them  time — labor — money. 
Jay  Bee”  Portable  owners  have  taken  in  from  $73 
to  oyer  $  1 50  a  week.  You  should  do  as  well. 


PROVED  BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST 

"Jay  Bee”  is  lightest,  strongest,  biggest  capacity 
most  economical  portable  feed  grinder.  Madec 
boiler  plate  steel.  Can  be  mounted  on  anv  trucl 
Powerful  gasoline  engine  furnishes  ample  lot 
cost  power.  Feed  collector  quickly  raised  o 
lowered  for  high  or  low  bins  or  cribs — Humdinge 
and  Cracker  Jack  Mills  for  tracto 
po  wer  and  individual  fart 
grinding. 


W rite  for  free  literature 
and  demonstration  ^ 

J.B.  SEDBERRY,  Inc.,  33  Hickory  St., Utica, N.Y. 


WANTED 
AT  ONCE! 

500  More  Rural  and  City 
Dealers 

Start  your  own  business  with  our  capi¬ 
tal.  It  pays  better  than  farming.  Buy  ev¬ 
erything  at  Avholesale — sell  at  retail.  Be 
your  own  boss.  Make  all  the  profits  on 
everything  you  sell.  We  supply  everything 
— Products,  Auto-Bodies,  Sample  Cases, 
Advertising  Matter,  Sales  and  Service 
Methods,  etc.  15  Factories  and  Service 
Branches.  Prompt  shipments.  Lowest 
freight  and  express  rates.  Superior  Rbav- 
leigh  Quality,  old  established  demand,  low¬ 
est  prices,  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  no 
sale,  makes .  easy  sales.  200  farm  and 
home  necessities,  all  guaranteed  the  best 
values.  Rawleigh’s  Superior  Sales  and 
SerArice  Methods  secure  most  business  ev¬ 
erywhere.  CHrer  42  million  Products  sold 
last  year.  If  you  are  willing  to  work  steady 
every  day  for  good  pay,  Avrite  for  complete 
information  how  to  start  your  own  busi¬ 
ness  Avith  our  capital. 

W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

Q£PT.  B-37  MR  FREEPORT.  ILL. 


Bank  By  Mail  | 

Send  coupon  a 
for  this  inter-  ^ 
esting  Banking  « 

by  Mail  a 

booklet.  N 

A%\ 

INTEREST  A 

q^j  PAID  JAN.  1,1932  I 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS  4 

BANK  ^  ▼  4 


t  NATIO 

i  ” 
i 

. 


OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name_ _ _ 


Address. 


I 

I 
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American  Fruits 


by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square 

deal. '  ’  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But'to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  oiten  called  upon 
to  adinst  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  tile  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  „ 

the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorkeu  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THIS  year  we  celebrate  the  two-hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth  of  George  Washington. 
Everyone  who  honors  the  memory  of  our  First  Presi¬ 
dent  (to  say  nothing  of  some  citizens  with  private 
axes  to  grind )  will  feel  that  this  year  deserves  some 
special  commemoration.  It  is  a  good  time  to  re¬ 
member  that  George  Washington  was  not  only  a 
great  soldier  and  statesman,  but  also  a  good  farmer 
with  a  cultivated  taste  for  landscape  gardening.  We 
can  think  of  no  better  memorial  to  this  great  man 
lhan  permanent  planting  about  the  home,  or  the 
setting  of  some  fine  tree  that  will  continue  to  beauti¬ 
fy  the  landscape,  long  after  the  man  who  planted  it 
has  gone  hack  to  the  kindly  earth.  Why  not  plant 
a  Washington  oak,  or  a  Washington  rose  garden,  or 
even  a  Washington  border  of  old-time  perennials? 
As  for  the  farm  itself,  we  can  show  as  much  pa¬ 
triotism  in  tiling  a  wet  field,  or  cleaning  up  a  brushy 
fence  row,  or  painting  a  shabby  building  in  memory 
of  Washington,  as  in  listening  to  some  fervid  orator 
who  has  one  eye  on  the  great  President  and  the 
other  on  his  own  political  campaign.  President,  pa¬ 
triot  and  leader — yet  to  many  of  us,  after  two  hun¬ 
dred  years,  General  Washington's  strongest  link 
with  the  present  is  the  beautiful  country  home  that 
he  administered  with  the  same  acumen  that  he 
brought  to  bear  on  the  larger  affairs  of  the  nation. 


* 

HOW  to  apply  soluble  nitrates  to* * strawberries  is 
a  matter  about  which  opinions  differ.  Some 
scatter  it  directly  on  plants  in  matted  rows  before 
growth  starts  in  Spring,  and  report  practically  no 
damage  from  this  method.  It  is  certainly  far  easier 
than  trying  to  get  it  on  the  ground  around  the  plants 
without  touching  them,  if  it  can  safely  be  done.  Of 
course  in  matted  rows  the  killing  of  a  few  plants 
here  and  there  might  be  an  advantage  rather  than 
otherwise.  We  should  like  to  hear  from  a  number 
of  readers  what  their  experience  has  been,  and  what 
the  safest  time  for  this  application  of  soluble  ni¬ 
trates  is.  After  killing  a  lot  of  plants  in  this  way 
one  naturally  feels  cautious,  yet  we  know  that  in 
many  cases  these  matted  rows  need  nitrates  badly. 


* 

MOKE  than  usual  space  is  given  to  reports  of 
farm  meetings  this  week.  This  is  the  season 
when  many  are  being  held,  both  locally  and  State¬ 
wide,  and  attendance  and  interest  are  far  in  excess 
of  what  was  formerly  common  when  the  “old  guard” 
and  a  few  regulars  were  on  hand  to  listen  to  the 
usual  lectures.  With  increase  in  knowledge  of  farm 
matters  has  come  the  ability  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  this  or  that,  and  demonstrations  add  point 
to  the  talk — or  take  the  place  of  it.  We  have  got 
nowhere  near  the  place  where  there  are  no  more 
worlds  to  conquer  in  farm  knowledge,  hut  have  made 
progress. 

* 

CARROTS  are  not  important  in  most  sections,  but 
those  who  have  them  are  doing  better  this  sea¬ 
son  as  compared  with  almost  complete  lack  of  de¬ 
mand  much  of  the  time  a  year  ago.  Growers  who 
get  75  cents  to  $1  per  bushel  find  the  price  fairly  sat¬ 
isfactory,  when  compared  with  the  potato  market. 
Prices  in  important  carrot-shipping  districts  seem 
to  have  advanced  about  20  per  cent  during  the 
month.  Cabbage  markets  have  not  acted  as  well  in 
January  as  they  did  near  the  end  of  1031.  The  only 
reason  for  declines  of  $2  per  ton  seems  to  be  the  in¬ 
crease  of  shipments  from  the  South.  Northern  cab¬ 
bage  is  rather  wasty  this  year  and  has  sold  lower 
than  it  would  if  market  quality  had  been  entirely 
satisfactory.  Onion  markets  continue  to  show  very 
good  action.  Nearly  all  sections  report  country 


prices  well  above  $4  per  100  lbs.,  and  tendency  has 
been  slowly  upward  since  October,  when  the  price 
was  only  about  half  the  present  level.  Prices  may 
go  a  little  higher,  judging  from  the  prices  paid  in 
other  years  when  the  crop  was  no  larger. 

* 

T  IS  hard  to  account  for  lack  of  active  buying 
power  in  such  an  important  food  product  as  the 
potato,  yet  the  fact  has  always  been  noted  in  long 
continued  hard  times  that  it  has  been  hard  to  sell 
any 'of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  that  were  produced, 
in  even  moderate  quantities.  Potato-growers  of 
Northern  Maine  seem  to  have  taken  up  the  problem 
with  determination  by  combining  to  set  the  lowest 
price  at  which  they  would  sell.  The  plan  seems  to 
have  helped  the  market  for  a  while,  at  least,  al¬ 
lhough  one  result  was  to  limit  competition  of  Maine 
potatoes  with  supplies  from  the  Central  West,  in 
some  markets  that  were  midway  between  the  selling 
territory  of  the  two  regions.  Maine  potatoes  ad¬ 
vanced  about  10  cents  per  100  lbs.,  but  even  at  that 
level  they  were  not  selling  far  above  50  cents  in 
Aroostook  County.  The  slight  advance  did  not  seem 
to  hurt  the  demand  in  city  markets.  At  least  it  re¬ 
sulted  in  some  buying  for  future  requirements,  and 
the  carload  shipments  began  to  increase.  Growers 
in  New  York  State  felt  the  effect  of  better  prices  to 
a  slight  extent,  and  in  the  Rochester  district  some 
sales  by  farmers  reached  30  cents  per  bushel,  in 
bulk,  compared  with  25  cents  early  in  the  month. 
Midwestern  markets  have  also  shown  some  improve¬ 
ment.  The  western  position  is  stronger  because  of 
the  early  moderate  production,  especially  of  choice 
stock.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  any  rising 
price  tendency  would  have  begun  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  it  seems  likely  that  if  any  sudden  po¬ 
tato  shortage  develops  toward  the  end  of  the  season 
it  will  lie  seen  first  in  western  potato  shipping  sec¬ 
tions.  Weather  thus  far  has  been  too  mild  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  shipments.  There  are  no  great  supplies 
in  the  cities,  and  not  much  buying  for  future  re¬ 
quirements  seems  to  have  taken  place  among  the 
dealers  in  the  consuming  markets.  A  week  or  two 
of  cold,  stormy  weather  might  easily  bring  a  sharp 
advance  in  price  for  a  time,  at  least,  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  those  who  had  potatoes  stored  close  to 
markets.  The  southern  acreage,  according  to  pres¬ 
ent  conditions,  is  being  reduced  23  per  cent  compared 
with  last  year,  which  means  about  the  same  as  the 
light  planting  two  years  ago.  Condition  of  the  south¬ 
ern  crop  is  fairly  good.  Texas  cuts  40  per  cent  and 
Florida  21  per  cent.  Northern  potatoes  may  find  a 
better  market  if  the  southern  crop  is  short  this 
Spring. 

Will  you  kindly  explain  the  reasons  for  the  confusion 
that  exists  in  the  grading  of  eggs  on  the  New  York 
markets?  According  to  the  grade  standards  set  by  the 
N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
there  are  but  four  classifications  under  which  eggs  may 
he  sold  to  consumers,  viz.,  Fancy,  Grade  A,  Grade  B 
and  Grade  C,  but  the  standards  set  by  egg  receivers  in 
the  New  York  market,  as  quoted  in  price  currents,  in¬ 
clude  13  different  classifications  under  the  three  gen¬ 
eral  heads  of  “White,”  “Brown”  and  “Mixed  Colors.” 
Even  white  and  brown  eggs,  which  presumably  differ 
only  in  color  of  shell,  are  given  different  classifications. 
Can  you  tell  me  who  sets  these  standards,  who  sees  to 
it  that  shippers  are  paid  according  to  them  and  why 
there  need  to  be  13  classifications  under  trade  terms 
which  no  shipper  can  understand?  s.  H. 

New  York. 

E  HAVE  been  fairly  familiar  with  the  egg- 
business  in  New  York  for  around  25  years, 
but  never  found  much  actual  use  made  of  these  fine¬ 
spun  trade  names.  No  doubt  there  are  expert  egg 
men  who  could  take  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  eggs,  and 
place  them  in  these  13  grades— to  suit  themselves— 
but  whether  other  experts  would  come  anywhere 
near  putting  those  eggs  in  the  same  spots  may  be 
doubted.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  these 
multitudinous  grades  make  handy  places  for  dealers 
inclined  toward  shady  practice  to  crawl  into  as  ex¬ 
cuses  to  dissatisfied  patrons.  Eggs  handled  by  able 
and  honest  dealers  will  bring  what  they  are  worth 
at  the  time  without  trade  grading  of  the  type  men¬ 
tioned. 

* 

ROUND-UP  of'  4-H  club  activities  in  New 
Hampshire  by  State  club  leader,  C.  B.  Wad- 
leigh,  shows  that  New  Hampshire  4-H  boys  and 
girls  contributed  nearly  $60,000  to  rural  family  in¬ 
comes  in  1931.  This  represents  both  the  cash  re¬ 
turns  from  their  projects  and  the  value  of  products 
raised  or  made  and  used  at  home.  It  does  not  in¬ 
clude  any  estimate  of  the  financial  worth  of  the 
training  for  future  successful  farming  and  home¬ 
making,  nor  of  the  economic  benefits  of  planting 
350,000  pine  seedlings  and  improving  120  acres  of 
woodland.  The  canning  project  yielded  nearly  22,- 
000  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  valued  approxi¬ 
mately  at  $9,000;  their  clothing  project  over  11,000 


articles  of  clothing,  $5,000;  SI  acres  of  garden  and 
fruit,  $15,000  ;  7,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  $3,000 ; 
21,000  chickens,  $13,000  ;  360  sheep,  $100;  121  pigs. 
$700;  and  over  500  head  of  quality  dairy  animals, 
$12,000.  “Economic  value”  is  figured  as  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  cost  and  total  returns  or  increased 
value.  Nearly  1,000  participated  in  the  4-H  health 
program.  In  the  food  project  over  700  learned  to 
make  different  dishes  and  combinations  of  dishes  in 
meal  planning. 

I  am  figuring  on  raising  mushrooms  on  a  small  scale. 
Would  it  be  profitable  for  one  having  had  no  experi¬ 
ence?  H.  A. 

Vermont. 

F  THERE  is  some  town  near  you  where  mush¬ 
rooms  can  be  sold,  so  that  you  do  not  have  to  ship 
them  to  New  York  or  other  distant  markets,  it  might 
pay  you  to  grow  the  mushrooms.  There  is  no  great 
difficulty  about  this  where  one  has  a  proper  place, 
but  marketing  them  is  another  thing,  and  it  is  not 
safe  to  go  into  the  business  in  the  same  way  one 
would  in  raising  poultry  with  the  thought  that  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  selling  them  almost  anywhere. 
They  are  raised  in  very  large  quantities  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  shipped  from  there  in  motor 
trucks  to  the  large  markets.  Individuals  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  to  compete  with  large-scale  growing  of  this  sort, 
so  it  is  highly  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  mush¬ 
rooms  can  he  disposed  of  quite  nearby.  Prices  at 
present  are  low. 

5k 

THIS  week  is  being  celebrated  the  hundredth  an¬ 
niversary  of  Rev.  Charles  L.  Dodgson’s  birth,  bet¬ 
ter  known  as  Lewis  Carroll,  author  of  that  choice 
bit  of  nonsense,  “Alice  in  Wonderland.”  These 
stories  told  to  children  by  the  serious-minded  pro¬ 
fessor  of  abstruse  mathematics  at  Oxford  University, 
have  a  permanent  place  in  classic  literature,  with  an 
appeal  to  grown-ups  as  well  as  children.  We  rather 
think  the  mathematician  was  philosophizing  as  well 
as  talking  grotesque  nonsense,  for  what  a  choice  bit 
of  satire  is  the  walrus  eating  “oysters  of  largest 
size,”  while  “deeply  sympathizing”  with  them.  That 
type  of  sanctimonious  hypocrisy  has  been  a  part 
of  history  so  far  back  as  we  have  it — and  is  with 
us  still. 

5k 

“It  is  a  gloomy  moment  in  history.  Not  for  many 
years  .  .  .  has  there  been  so  much  grave  and  deep  ap¬ 
prehension  ;  never  has  the  future  seemed  so  incalculable 
as  at  this  time.  In  our  own  country  there  is  universal 
commercial  prostration  and  panic,  and  thousands  of  our 
poorest  fellow  citizens  are  turned  out  against  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Winter,  without  employment  and  without  the 
prospect  of  it.  In  France  the  political  caldron  seethes 
and  bubbles  with  uncertainty ;  Russia  hangs,  as  usual, 
like  a  cloud  .  .  .  upon  the  horizon  of  Europe ;  while  all 
the  energies  and  resources  of  the  British  Empire  are 
sorely  tried  and  are  yet  to  be  tried  more  sorely  in  coping 
with  the  .  .  .  Indian  insurrection  and  with  the  .  .  .  dis¬ 
turbed  relations  in  China.” 

E  CAN  imagine  some  pessimistic  citizen  read¬ 
ing  the  above,  and  saying  “That’s  so — we've 
never  seen  anything  like  this  before.  How’s  the 
country  ever  going  to  come  back?”  However,  the 
fact  is  that  the  above  quotation  appeared  in  Har¬ 
per's  Weekly,  October  10,  1857,  and  we  think  we 
have  heard  of  periods  of  amazing  prosperity,  during 
the  past  75  years.  Every  time  of  world  stress  has 
brought  out  renewed  courage,  fortitude  and  faith. 
Have  we  grown  so  soft  and  spineless  through  years 
of  fat  living  that  the  old  virtues  are  forgotten?  The 
men  who  read  that  melancholy  statement  in  1857 
were  then  nearing  four  years  of  fratricidal  strife, 
yet  the  country  passed  through  it,  and  saw  peace 
and  prosperity  return.  We  see  our  country  march¬ 
ing  on  to  the  glorious  destiny  appointed  for  it,  and 
feel  that  present  trials  are  but  the  discipline  that 
every  life  must  undergo.  If  this  time  of  stress  but 
teaches  us  of  some  weaknesses  and  dangers  in  our 
system  of  government,  we  may  yet  look  back  to  it 
as  a  blessing. 


Brevities 

This  is  the  year  when  one  born  February  29  can  have 
a  birthday  celebration. 

Wool  is  looking  up  a  little  in  the  Boston  market, 
with  more  active  mill  demand. 

“Woodchuck  day”  is  at  hand.  The  chucks  might 
have  stayed  out  on  pasture  all  Winter  thus  far  in 
much  of  our  eastern  country. 

During  one  recent  week  we  exported  the  following 
pork  products:  B:  eon,  806,000  lbs.;  hams  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  277,000 ;  pickled  pork,  60,000 ;  lard,  13,143,000. 

Stx  billion  tin  cans  are  required  every  year  to  help 
preserve  food  for  the  American  public.  Tomatoes,  corn 
and  peas  require  about  180  million  cans  a  year.  Some¬ 
thing  about  these  figures  suggests  employment  for  the 
unemployed. 

The  canning  of  beets  has  become  a  sizable  industry 
in  this  country,  as  around  70,000,000  two-pound  cans 
were  put  up  last  year.  Wisconsin  leads  in  this  indus¬ 
try,  with  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  output,  and 
New  York  comes  next. 
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Northern  Dairymen  Win  A  Milk  Fight 

AIRYMEN  in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  supply¬ 
ing  the  Watertown  market  with  milk,  recently 
gave  a  helpful  lesson  to  producers  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
ty.  Acting  together,  the  23  milk  dealers  of  Water- 
town  had  reduced  the  price  of  milk  one  cent  a  quart 
to  consumers  on  January  1  and  announced  a  cor¬ 
responding  reduction  of  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
to  producers.  The  producers  held  a  meeting  and 
finally  notified  the  dealers  that  they  would  go 
fifty-fifty  with  them  on  the  reducation  to  the  con¬ 
sumers.  This  being  refused,  the  producers  notified 
the  dealers  that  no  milk  would  be  delivered  after 
three  o’clock  on  Friday  afternoon  if  the  dealers  did 
not  bear  their  share  of  the  reduction.  At  that  hour 
the  dealers  did  not  agree  and  the  embargo  was  de¬ 
clared  in  effect.  The  producers  agreed  to  supply  the 
hospitals,  but  no  milk  for  the  dealers.  At  5:30 
Friday  afternoon  the  dealers  had  concluded  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  terms  of  the  dairymen  for  milk  delivered 
from  January  1,  1932  to  March  1,  1932.  The  em¬ 
bargo  was  called  off  and  Saturday,  milk  was  de¬ 
livered  as  usual.  A  little  backbone  on  the  part  of 
producers  is  a  pretty  good  argument  in  a  dairy  con¬ 
troversy.  The  rights  of  people  often  come  at  the 
end  of  a  fight. 


Milk  in  a  Grange 

N  JANUARY  13,  1932,  a  regular  meeting  of 
Plattekill  Grange  923  formally  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  and  ordered  that  the  secretary 
send  copies  of  it  to  the  press : 

Whereas,  The  milk  business  in  the  State  of  New 
York  is  in  a  most  deplorable  state  and  depressed  con¬ 
dition.  due  to  the  unfair  competition  and  practices  pur¬ 
sued  by  many  unscrupulous  distributors  through  the 
purchase  of,  sale  and  distribution  of  surplus  milk  and 
its  by-products,  purchased  in  many  cases  in  territories 
that  do  not  constitute  the  New  York  milk  shed;  and, 
whereas,  such  unfair  competition  is  now  resulting  in 
the  abandonment  of  many  farms  which  will  increase 
the  burden  of  taxation,  not  only  of  those  that  remain 
on  the  farms  but  also  on  the  suburban  and  city  dwell¬ 
ers,  and  will  force  many  farmers,  thrown  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  to  compete  for  jobs  already  sought  by  others  out 
of  employment;  whereas,  such  practices  are  sure  to 
result  in  under  supply  of  good,  wholesome  milk  and  its 
by-products  sufficient  to  supply  the  consuming  public 
of  our  great  State ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  Plattekill  Grange 
No.  923,  propose,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  and 
preserving  the  mutual  interests  of  the  producer,  dis¬ 
tributor  and  consumer,  that  a  lawful,  non-partisan 
State  commission  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  regu¬ 
lating  the  milk  industry  within  the  State  of  New  Y'ork, 
clothed  with  the  authority  to  regulate  the  supply  from 
outside  sources,  determine  the  price  producers  "are  to 
receive,  the  earnings  distributors  are  to  make  and  the 
price  the  consumers  are  to  pay.  Such  commission  to  be 
comprised  of  three  members  whose  business  or  busi¬ 
ness  affiliations  will  not  conflict  in  arriving  at  and 
rendering  impartial  decisions.  All  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  approved  by  the  Legislature  and  to 
hold  such  office  for  the  period  of  two  years  and  at  the 
expiration  of  such  time  the  voters  of  the  State  of  New 
York  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  of  determining 
whether  the  said  commission  shall  be  perpetual,  the 
appointment  of  such  commission  to  be  made  with  the 
express  understanding  that  any  or  all  may  be  removed 
from  office  by  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  for 
sufficient  reason  and  such  vacancies  filled  by  new  ap¬ 
pointment. 

It  serves  to  indicate  the  concern  felt  by  dairy 
farmers  in  the  present  condition  of  the  milk  indus¬ 
try.  The  demand  of  dairymen  everywhere  is  justly 
for  some  measure  that  will  result  in  a  prompt  and 
definite  increase  in  the  price  of  milk. 


New  Dairy  Organization 

ORGANIZATION  work  is  reported  to  be  in  prog¬ 
ress  in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  towns  of 
Clayton,  Rodman,  Brown  vide,  Philadelphia,  Or¬ 
leans,  Wilna,  Worth,  Lorraine,  Adams,  Cape  Vincent 
and  Antwerp.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for 
meetings  in  the  other  four  towns  of  the  county. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  producers  to  affiliate  these 
groups  into  a  county  unit,  and  the  hope  is  expressed 
that  similar  organizations  will  be  made  in  every 
county  of  the  State. 

Whether  the  purpose  is  to  regain  control  of  exist¬ 
ing  organizations  and  merge  them,  or  to  create  an 
entirely  new  association,  the  experience  of  the  past 
must  have  now  impressed  dairymen  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  keeping  complete  control  of  it  in  their  own 
hands.  The  proposal  to  organize  first  in  local  groups 
indicates  that  they  have  learned  this  lesson.  As  a 
part  of  this  program  they  must  provide  for  them¬ 
selves  full  information,  and  the  helpful  benefits  of 
free  discussion.  The  people  will  never  be  properly 
informed  through  a  subsidized  press. 


The  Buffalo  Milk  War 

SENATOR  Stephen  J.  Wojtkowiak,  of  Buffalo,  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  last  week  to  empower  and  direct 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  to  arbitrate  the  milk-price  con¬ 
troversy  in  Buffalo.  The  bill  carries  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $5,000.  It  is  reported  that  messages  from 


the  territory  are  pouring  in  on  the  Governor  which, 
it  is  hoped,  may  have  the  effect  of  turning  his  favor 
to  a  consideration  of  the  hardships  suffered  by  dairy 
farmers  in  the  Buffalo  region. 


Maine  Farmers  Meet 

The  21st  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  Agricultural 
Fairs  Association  was  held  at  Norway,  Maine,  January 
1-1-15.  South  Paris,  the  adjoining  town,  united  in  the 
entertainment  that  was  climaxed  by  a  banquet  served  in 
the  Norway  Opera  House  to  350  men,  at  least  half  of 
them  from  outside  Oxford  County.  L.  E.  Mclntire, 
president  of  the  association  was  in  charge  of  all  the 
meetings.  He  is  a  Waterford  farmer  and  president  of 
the  Oxford  County  Agricultural  Association. 

The  toastmaster  for  the  banquet  was  Hugh  Pen- 
dexter,  famous  writer  of  boys'  books  and  books  of  ad¬ 
venture,  as  well  as  movie  plays.  An  able  assistant  to 
these  men  was  George  Hill,  of  Norway,  a  well-known 
horse  man,  who  acted  as  the  “official  starter,”  using 
the  starter’s  bell  to  good  advantage.  The  Norway  and 
South  Paris  band  furnished  music.  The  speakers  were 
Rev.  R.  II.  Colby,  of  South  Paris,  who  gave  the  address 
of  welcome;  Frank  I*.  Washburn,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  Maine,  was  not  able  to  be  present,  be¬ 
ing  at  the  milk  meetings  in  Boston.  His  place  was  taken 
by  H.  M.  Tucker,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  of  the  State  Agricultural  Department,  who 
brought  Mr.  Washburn’s  greetings. 

I.  It.  Morrill,  of  Brunswick,  took  the  place  of  W.  II. 
Gocher.  Hartford,  Conn.,  secretary  of  the  National 
Trotting  Association.  Mr.  Morrill  is  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  arbitration  of  that  association. 
Frank  L.  Muzzy,  mayor  of  Pittsfield,  N.  II.,  was  the 
speaker  that  brought  a  lot  of  laughs  because  of  the 
jokes  and  stories  that  he  told.  Dr.  Ik  N.  Randall,  of 
Lewiston,  past  president  of  the  State  Fair  Association, 
gave  some  humorous  readings  that  delighted  the  au¬ 
dience.  1  audeville  of  various  sorts  was  provided  by 
some  of  the  companies  that  furnish  the  entertainment 
for  the  fairs  in  the  State. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  business  meeting 
of  the  association  was  held  and  Bangor  was  decided 
upon  as  the  meeting  place  in  1933.  The  officers  elected 
are  :  President,  George  W.  Westcott,  Bangor ;  first  vice- 
president.  R.  N.  I  .  Bliss,  Bluehill ;  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  J.  C.  Tyler,  Farmington;  secretary,  J.  S.  Butler, 
Lewiston  ;  treasurer,  F.  W.  Hill,  Bangor. 

At  the  afternoon  session  were  greetings  and  words  of 
welcome  from  the  president,  L.  E.  Mclntire;  reports 
of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  showing  good  financial 
condition.  Ik  F.  Talbot,  Extension  Department  Dairy 
Specialist,  told  what  the  fairs  can  do  for  agriculture. 
II.  M.  Tucker  spoke  of  his  experience  with  fairs  for 
46  years,  and  told  of  some  ways  of  improvement.  H. 
S.  White,  of  Auburn,  secretary  of  the  Maine  State  Fair, 
was  another  speaker.  Carrol  It.  Decoster,  of  Red 
Feather  Farm,  Norway,  spoke  on  “Commercial  Poultry 
Farming  of  Today.”  An  open  forum  was  conducted  by 
L.  M.  Carroll  of  Norway,  president  of  the  Maine  State 
Fair.  Various  matters  were  discussed  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  fairs.  v.  w.  ganham. 

Taxes  in  Ulster  County,  New  York 

,  Aroused  by  the  increase  of  county  taxes  in  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y..  which  more  than  doubled  from  1928  to 
1931.  and  in  1931  increased  50  per  cent  over  1930.  and 
convinced  this  increase  is  unwarranted,  the  people  of 
the  towns  of  Marlboro  and  New  Paltz  have  gathered  in 
mass  meetings  to  protest  against,  and  offer  resolutions 
to  force  the  curbing  of  these  expenditures.  They  have 
invited  other  towns  of  the  county  to  follow  their  ex¬ 
ample.  At  Marlboro  recently  over  300  protesting  citi¬ 
zens  under  the  leadership  of  Herbert  Sears,  an  as¬ 
sessor  of  the  town,  met,  appointed  committees  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  matter,  and  drew  up  and  passed  two  sets 
of  resolutions;  one  to  be  presented  to  the  county  board 
of  supervisors,  the  other  to  be  forwarded  to  the  State 
Legislature.  A  similar  meeting  was  held  at  New  Paltz. 
Other  towns  are  reported  to  be  speedily  following  the 
lead. 

It  was  shown  at  the  meetings  that  the  taxes  of 
I  Ister  County  have  risen  from  $742,306.65  in  1928  to 
$1,707,316.44  in  1931 — a  total  increase  of  $965,009.79. 
Thus  the  increase  alone,  in  the  years  following  1928, 
is  greater  by  more  than  $200,000  than  the  total  amount 
of  taxes  in  1928.  The  1931  budget  as  compared  with 
the  budget  of  1930  showed  an  increase  of  $584,640.47. 

Both  meetings  protested  strongly  against  three  things. 
I  irst,  the  policy  of  the  board  of  supervisors  in  paying 
by  direct  tax  for  permanent  improvements,  such  as"  the 
tuberculosis  hospital  and  rights  of  way  for  highways, 
especially  since  the  county  has  the  small  funded  debt 
of  $30,000,  $10,000  of  which  will  be  paid  off  in  March. 
Second,  what  they  believed  to  be  excessive  expenditures 
for  the  county  government,  highway  construction  and 
general  improvement.  Third,  the  county  loaning  money, 
on  town  accounts  to  supervisors  of  Marbletown,  Olive 
and  Hurley,  making  it  necessary  for  the  county  to  over¬ 
assess  in  order  to  keep  a  surplus  on  hand  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  These  towns  have  been  unable  to  meet  all  of 
their  obligations  because  they  have  not  collected  taxes 
from  New  York  City,  which  is  suing  the  towns  for  a 
review  of  assessments.  These  matters  were  embodied  in 
resolutions,  to  be  presented  to  the  board  of  supervisors. 

Going  further  than  the  mere  reduction  of  the  budget, 
Mr.  Sears  presented  a  body  of  resolutions  to  be  sent  to 
the  State  Legislature.  These  resolutions  deal  mostlv 
with  the  distribution  of  tax  burden — the  first  proposi¬ 
tion  being  that  real  estate  is  taxed  out  of  proportion 
to  its  value.  Also,  there  has  been  much  complaint  in 
the  county  concerning  the  distribution  of  taxes  of  the 
county  among  the  towns,  some  towns  claiming  the  board 
of  supervisors  assessed  them  out  of  proportion  to  their 
relative  value,  raising  or  lowering  the  rate  of  assess¬ 
ment  seemingly  without  justification  or  reason.  To 
avoid  these  a  resolution  was  included  that  the  board 
of  supervisors  must  accept  the  State  equalization  rate. 

Other  resolutions  included  are  based  on  the  principle 
that  government  will  be  kept  as  just  as  possible  and 
taxes  as  low  as  possible  by  keeping  the  government  as 


near  the  people  as  is  possible;  that  is,  in  the  township. 
These  resolutions  object  to  the  plan  of  removing  much 
of  the  government  now  carried  on  in  the  town  to  the 
county  and  State.  The  resolutions  for  the  Legislature 
recommend  the  board  of  supervisors  be  limited  in  the 
amount  of  appropriations  for  direct  tax  of  real  estate 
to  $5  per  thousand  full  valuation. 

That  it  be  mandatory  upon  the  part  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  to  accept  the  State  Tax  Commission’s 
equalization  rates  for  the  township. 

That  the  act  of  the  Legislature  creating  a  county 
highway  system  be  repealed  and  the  construction,  re- 
pair  and  maintenance  of  all  roads  except  State  high¬ 
ways  be  made  a  town  charge  with  such  financial  help 
trom  the  State  as  the  Legislature  shall  determine. 

1  hat  the  act  of  the  Legislature  creating  an  inter¬ 
mediate  county  court  be  repealed. 

There  should  be  no  change  in  the  present  system  of 
township  government  including  methods  of  assessment 
or  real  estate  or  real  property  for  the  purpose  of  ta  a- 
tion. 

I  hat  the  Legislature  increase  the  income  tax  rate 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  part  of  the  cost  of  countv  and 
city  government,  thereby  relieving  real  estate  o*f  the 
unequal  tax  burden.  n  Ar 


Land,  Labor  and  Capital 

in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  951,  Septem- 
ber  12,  19. >1,  jou  refer  to  facts  which,  it  seems  to  inei 
might  well  be  repeated  and  repeated  until  evervone 
understood  their  importance;  viz:  “Every  person  born 
into  the  world  is  entitled  to  standing  room  on  the  earth 
and  to  a  share  of  the  gifts  of  the  land  and  nature  to 
sustain  life.  ,  .  .  Society  took  upon  itself  the  duty  of 
devising  a  plan  for  dividing  wealth  produced  in  a  "fair 
and  equitable  way  between  the  persons  who  produced 
it.  .  .  .  ihe  one  great  human  problem  in  the  material 
field  is  an  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  form 
ot  wages,  interest,  economic  rent  and  profit.  .  .  Our 
system  of  private  property  lias  never  had  a  fair  chance.” 

It  everyone  would  keep  the  above  fundamentals  in 
mmd  it  would  do  much  toward  clarifying  economic 
thought  and  bring  us  the  more  quickly  to  the  solution 
ot  our  economic  problems,  which  happen  to  be  very 
pressing  at  the  present  time,  but  which  are  with  us 
always. 

Economic-  wages  are  the  return  for  labor,  either  men¬ 
tal  or  physical,  used  in  producing  wealth.  Certainly 
in  any  iair  distribution  of  wealth,  wages  must  receive 
a  large  share. 

Interest  is  return  for  wealth  used  to  produce  more 
wealth  (usually  referred  to  as  capital).  In  a  primitive 
society  this  return  would  be  trifling,  but  in  our  present 
complex  society  with  our  dependence  upon  machinery 
to  increase  production,  the  fair  share  to  be  paid  out  as 
interest  becomes  larger.  If  any  system  of  distribution 
aoes  not  give  a  fair  return  for  the  use  of  capital  there 
is  no  proper  stimulus  for  saving. 

.  Economic  rent  is  return  for  the  use  of  land.  Land 
is  just  as  vital  a  factor  in  production  as  is  labor.  Witli- 
out  either,  wealth  of  any  kind  becomes  impossible 

Every  product  of  industry  is  made  bv  man,  but  no 
man  ever  made  any  land.  Capital  and  labor  are  man’s 
contribution  to  wealth  but  land  is  nature’s  gift  to  man 
to  work  upon. 

®  have  our  title  deeds  and  would  always  continue 
to  hold  iheni  m  any  well -organized  society,  but  the  man 
who  holds  title  to  the  land  does  not  give  it  its  value. 
1  hat  is  fixed  by  the  character  and  density  of  the  .sur¬ 
rounding  population ;  the  kind  of  roads  and  schools  in 
the  neighborhood,  etc.,  in  all  of  which  any  certain  in¬ 
dividual  counts  for  just  so  much,  no  matter  whether  he 
owns  any  land  or  not. 

M  ould  it  not  be  only  fair  therefore  to  have  economic 
rent  (the  rental  value  of  the  bare  land)  collected  bv 
society  to  pay  the  expense  of  local.  State  and  Federal 
government  t  This  would  eliminate  all  need  for  taxes 
It  would  remove  all  speculation  in  land  and  give  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor  unlimited  opportunity  to  go  to  work  No 
man  would  be  without  a  job. 

In  this  way  the  system  of  private  property  can  be 
given  the  fair  chance  you  ask  for  it  * 

New  Jersey.  E.  e.  bowbx,  si.  d. 
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Some  Ohio  Prices 

Creamery  butter  retails  at  28c;  eggs.  18  to  19c-;  hogs 
Cleveland  stockyards,  $4  to  $4.50:  steers,  84  to  $7  25 
cows,  $1.50  to  $4.25;  best  veals,  $S  to  $9.50;  fowls'.  15 
to  20c.  Buyers  are  offering  $3  a  ton  for  good  hav  in 
barns  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  lowest  price  ot¬ 
tered  for  hay  during  the  past  million  years.  I  have 
heard  of  no  sales  at  this  price. 

Ashtabula  Co.,  O. 


D.  A. 


What  Farmers  Say 


[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head 
but  we  believe  a  farm  naper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  eaeh  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  i’n 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long,  j 


An  Appeal  for  Milk  Price 


Dairymen’s  letters  in  January  16  issue  gave  me 
quite  a  lot  of  thought  on  the  milk  situation.  Todav 
the  milk  market  is  just  what  we  as  milk  producers 
have  allowed  it  to  become.  We  stand  divided.  We 
have  no  say  as  to  the  marketing  of  our  product.  We 
let  the  milk  dealers  gamble  and  barter  our  product  at 
our  expense  and  we  stand  back  and  complain  blit  do 
nothing.  Ihe  editor  makes  the  assertion  that  dairymen 
are  now  pretty  well  organized  in  three  groups,  and  a 
complete  organization  would  be  assured  at  the  first 
promise  of  united  action.  In  fact  the  nucleus  of  au 
affiliation  ot  the  groups  already  exists.  If  this  is  a 
fact  why  not  get  these  groups,  and  all  others  interested, 
together  in  a  body  at  once,  no  delay,  move  fast.  Cali  a 
convention  of  dairymen,  dairymen  and  not  dealers,  but 
producers,  and  form  an  organization  that  will  bring  re- 
sults.  Why  shall  the  milk  producers  take  simply  what 
is  handed  to  them  and  not  have  a  voice  in  the  sale  and 
market  of  their  product?  We  as  producers  are  foolish 
m  this  matter,  as  we  stand  as  individuals  and  groups 
and  not  in  a  solid  body  to  defend  our  product.  Is  it 
possible  that  we  who  produce  one  of  the  most  staple 
food  products  for  the  nation  shall  we  stand  bv  and 
let  milk  dealers  gamble  and  barter  at  the  expense  and 
ruin  of  producers?  If  so  it  is  to  our  shame.  Let  us 
rise  up  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  correct  these  condi¬ 
tions.  Give  this  thought  space  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
help  us  along.  I  believe  there  is  enough  of  manhood  in 
us  to  do  this  job. 

I  am  interested  in  farmer-controlled  milk  plants.  I 
am  an  officer  in  one  of  the  farm-controlled  plants  and 
aT  farmer  and  milk  producer.  My  milk  is  shipped  to 
New  York  market.  j,.  r  _  R 

Pennsylvania. 
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N.  Y.  State  Breeders’  and 
Dairy  Associations 
Recent  Meeting 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

January  13,  14  and  15,  the  various 
New  York  State  livestock  organizations 
and  associations  convened  at  Syracuse, 
for  one  of  the  best  attended  and  most 
enthusiastic  gatherings  in  years. 

In  discussing  the  State  Fair  milk 
judging  contest,  K.  F.  Fee,  Albany,  re¬ 
ports  the  score-card  basis  will  be :  Bac¬ 
teria  count,  35  per  cent  ;  flavor  and  odor, 
25  per  cent ;  visible  dirt,  10  per  cent ; 
fat,  10  per  cent;  temperature  (street 
sample),  15  per  cent;  and  bottle  and 
cap,  5  per  cent.  In  general  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  dealers,  representing  the  va¬ 
rious  cities  of  New  York,  favored  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  more  and  successive  samples,  and 
that  temperature  should  be  on  the  basis 
of  temperature  at  time  the  wagons  leave 
the  plant.  It  was  felt,  however,  by  those 
in  charge,  the  present  method  of  taking 
three  surprise  samples,  required  less 
labor,  expense  and  overhead  and  was 
equally  fair  to  all.  The  judging  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  and  planned  this  year  it  will  be 
done  in  24  hours  after  the  samples  are 
taken  instead  of  48  as  formerly. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Wills,  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets,  Albany,  emphasized  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  having  at  least  two  consecutive 
abortion  tests,  and  that  the  Bang  abor¬ 
tion  disease  cannot  be  eradicated  by  test¬ 
ing  alone.  Sanitation  is  necessary  and 
keeping  the  calves  away  from  possible 
sources  of  infection  after  they  are  six 
months  old,  or  after  puberty.  Dr.  It.  R. 
Birch,  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  College, 
Ithaca,  spoke  for  State  recognition  of 
clean  herds,  and  the  importance  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  herd  the  unit  rather  than  the  in¬ 
dividual.  Pointing  out  the  potential 
danger  in  purchasing  an  individual,  even 
if  it  has  passed  a  clean  test,  if  it  comes 
from  an  infected  herd.  Ail  were  agreed 
(hat  testing  for  Bang's  abortion  disease 
should  be  left  entirely  voluntary  with  the 
owners.  Dr.  Birch  brought  out  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration  relative  to  disposal 
of  reactors  which  could  be  handled  in 
three  ways,  viz;  (1)  Sold  for  slaughter; 
(2)  retained  and  isolated;  (3)  sold  as 
declared  reactors.  The  last  method  of 
disposal  is  especially  suited  to  commercial 
herds  which  purchase  springers  and  fresh 
cows,  and  are  not  interested  in  breeding. 
Dr.  Leonard,  Albany,  pointed  out  that 
Wisconsin  now  issues  certificates  to  herds 
free  from  Bang’s  abortion  disease  attest¬ 
ing  to  this  fact.  Knowing  the  history  of 
the  herd  with  respect  to  this  disease  is 
important  when  it  is  considered  that  last 
year  32,000  head  of  dairy  cattle  were  ad¬ 
mitted  into  New  York  herds,  while  only 
7.000  left  the  State. 

The  proposal  for  standardization  of 
market  milk  on  the  farm,  which  would 
legalize  certain  practices  such  as  syphon¬ 
ing,  etc.,  received  strenuous  opposition 
from  individual  producers,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farm  and  Markets,  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Health,  and  others 
associated  with  milk  interests.  Prof. 
Wing,  Ithaca,  and  others  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  some  dairymen  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  producing  legally  a  3.5  to  3.7 
milk,  particularly  for  grade  A  producers, 
the  point  penalty  system  causing  consid¬ 
erable  loss.  Wm.  L.  Dougherty,  New 
York  City  Board  of  Health,  replied  that 
(he  board  would  oppose  any  standardiza¬ 
tion  unless  the  present  legal_  butterfat 
minimum  of  3  was  raised  to  3.5  per  cent. 
Mr.  Fee  pointed  out  that  standardization 
was  contrary  to  Commissioner  Pyrke’s 
policy.  The  Holstein  delegates  therefore 
rejected  this  recommendation  as  proposed 
by  their  committee. 

The  five  dairy  organizations  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  meetings  were  the  New 
York  Holstein-Friesian  Association,  Inc.. 
New  YTork  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  New 
York  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  New  York  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  and  Milk  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  These  various  organizations  repre¬ 
sent  either  directly  or  indirectly  prac¬ 
tically  the  combined  dairy  interests  of 
the  State.  With  the  price  of  milk  quoted 
at  $1.47  per  100  lbs.  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  for  December,  Commissioner  Byrne 
A.  Pyrke  struck  an  important  and  popu¬ 
lar  note  when  he  said.  “December  is  the 
period  of  shortest  production  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed  as  contrasted  with  June 
when  twice  as  much  milk  is  produced.  If 
it  is  that  low  now.  what  will  it  be  with 
the  additional  surplus  in  June.  With  the 
growing  western  and  southern  competi¬ 
tion,  I  cannot  see  much  profit  in  butter. 
We  must  cut  down  the  seasonal  June  sur¬ 
plus  that  finds  its  only  outlet  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  butter.” 

Commissioner  Shirley  Wynne,  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health  stated 
that  what  broke  the  milk  market  in  New 
York  City  was  independent  producers  who 
cut  prices,  and  that  only  by  producers 
co-operating  could  the  industry  obtain 
proper  prices  for  the  individual  producer. 
Milton  Unit,  president  of  the  Superior 
Dairy  Company,  of  Davenport,  la., 
warned  dairymen  that  there  will  be  at 
least  10  per  cent  more  milk  to  be  mar¬ 
keted  this  year  than  last  in  spite  of  de¬ 
creased  buying  power  of  the  consuming 
public.  This  is  due  in  no  small  part  to 
the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  dairy 
cows  in  the  United  States  increased  4  per 
cent  last  year,  which  is  a  greater  in¬ 


crease  than  occurred  during  the  previous 
10  years. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Savage,  Ithaca,  who  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  six  months’  trip 
through  Europe  stated  that  he  was  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  cattle  seen  on  the  na¬ 
tive  island  homes  of  the  Jersey  and  the 
Guernsey.  In  general  he  considered  the 
foreign  cattle  not  as  good  as  the  better 
herds  representative  of  these  breeds  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Morrison.  Ithaca,  discussed 
the  question  of  corn-silage  for  livestock. 
He  stated  in  part,  that  for  the  past  10 
years  the  only  acreage  in  this  State  to 
show  an  increase  has  been  Alfalfa  and 
corn  for  silage.  The  value  of  silage  for 
Summer  feeding  is  not  fully  appreciated 
as  a  supplement  to  short  pasture  from 
July  on.  It  has  been  shown  to  be  more 
economical  for  this  purpose  than  has  the 
use  of  soiling  crops.  Silage  is  suitable 
for  sheep  feeding,  and  within  limits  to 
horses,  but  should  not  be  fed  to  hogs. 
There  are  5.000  acres  of  silage  grown  to 
each  acre  planted  to  roots.  It  requires 
about  two  tons  of  roots  to  equal  one  ton 
of  corn  silage  in  feeding  value,  due  to 
the  higher  moisture  content  of  the  roots. 
On  the  average  two  tons  of  silage  is 
equivalent  to  one  ton  of  Alfalfa  hay.  On 
the  average  silage  added  to  a  ration  in¬ 
creases  its  value  approximately  10  per 
cent,  which  based  on  present  feed  prices 
would  give  it  a  feeding  value  of  about  $8 
per  ton. 

J.  E.  Dodge,  manager  Emmadine  Farm, 
Hopewell  Junction.  N.  Y.,  spoke  on  the 
importance  of  breeding  for  type  and  con¬ 
formation  as  well  as  production.  He  said, 


“The  present  types  and  breeds  of  cattle 
are  largely  in  a  theoretical  stage  of 
breeding.  We  should  adhere  to  funda¬ 
mentals  and  breed  only  the  best  to  the 
best.  A  proven  sire  is  a  bull  on  which 
we  have  sufficient  information  to  be  able 
to  predict  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy 
the  probable  production  of  his  daughters. 
The  only  sound  basis  for  improvement 
in  breeding  is  individual  selection.” 

When  the  question  is  confronted  of 
what  to  do  relative  to  breeding  certain 
individuals  with  high  production,  yet 
carrying  some  physiologic  defect,  such  as 
a  sloping  rump,  Mr.  Dodge  stated  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  best  to  adhere  to  production. 
We  cannot,  and  should  not  breed  by  pedi¬ 
gree  alone,  but  rather  should  breed  on  the 
basis  of  individuality.  Always  use  a  sire 
capable  of  correcting  defects  that  may  be 
present  in  the  breeding  cows;  this  is  the 
shortest  way  to  improve.  The  present 
data  on  individual  records  is  insufficient, 
as  not  enough  generations  of  successive 
records  have  been  obtained  to  establish 
breeding  ability  with  any  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  last  point  brought  out,  but 
far  from  the  least,  is  the  fact  that  the 
records  of  performance  and  improvement 
of  a  purebred  sire  used  on  grade  cows  is 
no  index  of  what  we  will  accomplish  when 
bred  to  purebreds  of  the  same  breed. 

The  sheep  and  swine  situation  in  New 
York  State  was  discussed  by  Prof.  I.  P. 
Willman,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  He  brought  out 
the  fact  that  there  is  money  in  producing 
both  pork  and  mutton  under  our  condi¬ 
tions.  We  have  available  low  cost,  by¬ 
product  feeds,  such  as  cull  potatoes,  cull 
apples,  apple  pomace  and,  of  course,  gar¬ 
bage  and  skim-milk.  Prof.  Willman  has 
found  that  thousands  of  gallons  of  skim- 
milk  are  now  going  down  the  drain  that 
could  be  profitably  turned  into  pork. 
There  are  also  great  quantities  of  cull 
beans  and  pods  suitable  for  sheep  pro¬ 
duction.  One  distinct  advantage  we  have 
is  our  nearness  to  our  markets. 

If  the  proper  type  and  quality  is  pro¬ 
duced  the  market  will  readily  absorb  all 
offerings.  One  hog  man  in  Yates  County 
has  found  he  is  unable  to  raise  sufficient 
hogs  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  local 
trade,  principally  because  he  is  producing 
the  proper  market  type.  A  uniform  type 
is  essential;  select  one  breed  and  adhere 
to  it,  or  if  grades  are  used  stick  to  one 
kind  of  purebred  boar. 

W.  Id.  Pew,  Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  stressed  the  fact  that  home- 
raised  steers  do  better  in  the  feed  lot 


than  shipped-in  cattle.  This  is  due  to 
superiority  of  type  and  to  the  fact  that 
home-raised  steers  are  acclimated.  The 
point  was  brought  out  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  growing  cattle  and 
finishing  them  off  at  an  early  age  while 
they  are  on  their  dams. 

Some  two-year-old  steers  were  taken 
off  grass  last  year  at  Briarcliff  in  the 
Fall.  Their  average  age  was  27  months, 
and  they  averaged  1,115  lbs.  when  placed 
in  the  feed  lot.  They  consumed  an  aver¬ 
age  of  30  lbs.  of  grain,  plus  some  rough- 
age,  for  a  period  of  75  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  they  weighed  1,415  lbs. 
This  was  an  average  gain  per  head  daily 
of  4  lbs.  This  is  certainly  a  mark  for 
steer  feeders  to  shoot  at,  and  shows 
that  properly  bred,  cared  for,  and  fed  in 
sufficient  amount  and  quantity  eastern 
steers  compare  favorably  with  those  in 
any  other  section.  These  cattle  were 
charged  into  the  feed  lot  at  $8.50  per 
hundred  and  sold  for  $10.50  per  hundred 
net  at  the  farm. 

Guernseys  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  Show 

[The  following  notes  are  from  II.  M. 
Pate,  secretary  of  the  Chester  County 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association,  Chadds 
Ford  Junction,  Pa.:] 

Dean  II.  H.  Kildee,  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  Ames,  la.,  acted  as  judge  of 
Guernseys  and  Holsteins  and  was  highly 
pleasing  to  all  exhibitors.  Dean  Kildee 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  high  quality 
of  the  100  Guernseys  exhibited  at  this 
show  that  he  stated  “any  one  of  the  first 
three  aged  cows  could  have  won  their 
class  at  the  1931  National  Dairy  Show,” 
for  which  he  judged  Guernseys. 

This  marks  the  second  year  for  the 
show  in  Pennsylvania’s  remarkable  build¬ 
ing,  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 


States.  The  ring-side  pavilion  seating 
some  five  thousand,  was  packed  with 
spectators  during  the  entire  showing  of 
Guernseys.  Interest  in  the  Guernsey 
show  was  indicated  by  over  100  entries 
for  1932  as  compared  to  sixty-odd  for 
1931,  with  30  breeders  represented  this 
year.  The  large  ring-side  in  attendance 
speaks  more  for  the  future  of  the  breed, 
and  substantiates  the  statement  of  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  Hyde  that  in  times 
of  adversity  the  farmer  looks  to  the  dairy 
cow  to  pull  him  through. 

It  was  also  a  noticeable  fact  that  in¬ 
quiries  for  foundation  Guernseys  and 
herd  sires  far  exceeded  those  of  1931. 
That  was  one  of  the  very  great  features 
of  the  show. 

Chester  County  exhibited  24  Guern¬ 
seys  in  the  3932  show,  winning  six  first 
prizes  which  include  senior  and  grand 
champion  bull,  and  senior  and  grand 
champion  cow.  First  get  of  sire  and  first 
produce  of  dam,  also  five  second  and  five 
third  prizes,  two  fourth,  three  fifth  and 
one  sixth,  again  winning  first  county  herd 
on  a  group  of  eight  animals.  Chester 
County  owns  half  the  Guernseys  of  the 
entire  State  among  58  breeders. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 

This  great  exposition,  held  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  January  18-22,  had  an  attendance 
of  275,000  for  the  five  days  which  was 
considerably  above  previous  years. 

In  approximate  numbers  some  of  the 
exhibits  ran:  poultry,  2,000  entries; 
Ayrshire  cattle,  70  from  the  following 
exhibitors,  all  Pennsylvania :  Esther 
Bellinger.  Myerstown ;  Allen  Coldren, 
Sinking  Spring;  Edith  Goodnoe,  Couders- 
port;  Grant  A.  Hostetter,  Annville  r 
Harold  A.  Hostetter,  Annville;  Truman 
James,  Genesee  ;  Donald  James,  Genesee  ; 
Milton  Linninger,  Douglassville ;  Clinton 
McElroy,  Coudersport;  Jane  McElroy, 
Coudersport ;  Robt.  R.  Royer,  Lebanon, 
R.  0;  Old  Forge  Farms,  Spring  Grove; 
Royal  Reed,  Gaines ;  Henry  Royer, 
Lebanon ;  Geo.  E.  Seidel.  Virginville ; 
Lester  W.  Seidel,  Virginville ;  Sycamore 
Farms,  Douglasville :  Norman  Trump, 
Hamburg;  Masonic  Home  Farm  Eliza¬ 
bethtown. 

Brown  Swiss,  42.  from  :  K.  S.  Bagshaw, 
Ilollidaysburg,  R.  D. ;  M.  C.  Bagshaw, 
Hollidaysburg,  R.  D. ;  H.  L.  Grazier 
Estate,  Warriors  Mark  ;  H.  J.  &  James 
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H.  Handley,  Delta. ;  Luther  McClure, 
Williamsburg. 

Guernsey,  179,  from  :  Caroline  Archer, 
Reading;  Mary  Archer,  Reading;  Bolton 
Farms,  Bristol ;  Thomas  F.  Branson, 
Aneelma  ;  Charles  L.  Brenneman,  Volant, 
R.  1 ;  George  Brian,  Brockway ;  Owen 
Brownlee,  Brookville,  R.  0 ;  I.  A.  Cassel, 
Ilarleysville ;  J.  Harlow  Cullum,  Read¬ 
ing  ;  Raymond  1*.  DeLong,  Bowers ; 
Martha  Dobson,  Reynoldsville,  R.  4 ; 
Fail-view  Farms,  Cornwall;  H.  IL 
Ferguson,  Kirkwood ;  R.  II.  Ferguson, 
Kirkwood;  Frank  B.  Foster,  Phoenix- 
ville;  Wm.  F.  Fretz,  Pipersville ;  II.  G. 
Haskell,  Cossart ;  A.  P.  Irwin,  Chadd’s 
Ford  Junction ;  Brian  Kearney,  Brock¬ 
way,  R.  1 ;  Norman  C.  Maule,  Quarry- 
ville ;  Claude  Myers,  Plumsteadville ; 
M.  T.  Phillips,  Pomeroy  ;  E.  Baker  Pyle, 
Phoenixville ;  J.  B.  Robertson,  Paoli ; 
W.  S.  Sheehan,  Ivennett  Square ;  II.  E. 
Sheldon,  Pittsburgh  ;  Paul  Spangler,  Old  ; 
Martha  A.  Syphrit,  Reynoldsville ;  Frank 
Graham  Thompson,  Devon  ;  Katharine  B. 
Whittier,  Douglassville ;  Warren  F. 
Whittier,  Douglassville. 

IIolstein-Freisan,  300  from :  H.  D. 
Allebacli,  Trappe ;  Ashley  Farms,  New¬ 
town  Square;  Betty  Aumiller,  Millmont; 
Clara  I.  Baker,  Lewisburg,  R.  4;  G.  A. 
Belknap,  C’onneautville ;  John  A.  Bell. 
Hickory  ;  Hiram  Bennetcli,  R.  D .  2. 
Myerstown  ;  Maurice  Bennetch,  R.  D.  2, 
Myerstown ;  Harold  Bollinger,  R.  D.  1, 
Sheridan ;  Ollie  Brown,  Hershey  Ind. 
School,  Hershey  ;  Louise  Buck,  Ulysses ; 
Joseph  P.  Canby  &  Son,  Hulmeville ; 
R.  L.  Carter,  Hickory ;  Luther  C. 
Craumer  Lewisburg;  Wm.  E.  Craumer, 
Lewisburg ;  S.  M.  Crom,  Espyville 
Station;  Homer  A.  Deibler,  R.  D.  2, 
Millersburg ;  Donald  DeRemer,  Shingle- 
house;  Paul  Dunn,  Coundersport;  Clias. 
Emeriek,  Hershey  Ind1.  School,  Hershey ; 
Marlin  D.  Engle,  R.  D„  Lykens ;  Clay  F. 
Erdley,  R.  D.  1,  Lewisburg;  Robert 
Evans,  Hershey  Ind.  School.  Hershey ; 
Mrs.  Margaret  Fishburn,  Selinsgrove; 
Owen  S.  Gerhard,  Palm ;  Leotn  Gilbert, 
Germania ;  Irvin  Graybille,  R.  D.  1, 
Stevens;  Earl  L.  Groff,  Strasburg ;  .T.  B. 
Henderson,  Hickory ;  IJerosa  Farm, 
Yardley  ;  Elvin  Hess,  Strasburg;  Hershey 
Ind.  School,  Hershey ;  Willis  M.  Iluns- 
berger,  Plumsteadville ;  Jacob  Houser, 
Lampeter ;  W.  L.  Hutchinson.  Cecil ; 
Max  Hess.  Hershey  Ind.  School  Hershey  ; 
Helen  Iveiser,  R.  2,  Lewisburg. ;  .T.  H. 
Kerr  &  Son,  Hartstown ;  Linn  Kemp, 
Shingdehouse ;  Clark  Kostenbader,  R.  4, 
Lewisburg;  W.  II.  Landis,  R.  3,  East 
Greenville;  Lauxmont  Farms,  Wrights- 
ville ;  Free  Linn,  Esypville ;  H.  R. 
Metzler,  Paradise ;  Harry  Miller,  R.  1, 
Mifflinburg;  J.  M.  Paxton  &  Son, 
Houston ;  Peters  Bros.,  Port  Matilda  ; 
Norman  E.  Rishel,  R.  8,  York ;  H.  E. 
Robertson,  York  ;  Herman  J.  Royer,  R.  2, 
Myerstown  :  A.  &  M.  C.  Satterthwaite, 
Yardley  ; ;  Harland  Saulter,  Coudersport ; 
Henry  A.  Schell,  Jr.,  Phoenixville;  Henry 
Schott,  R.  6,  Lebanon ;  Paul  Shaffer, 
Hershey  Ind.  School,  Hershey ;  A.  C. 
Slifer,  Lewisburg;  Wayne  S.  Shultz, 
East  Greenville;  S.  H.  Stollzfus, 
Johanna ;  Eugene  Stapler  &  Son. 
Yardley  ;  George  Troxler,  New  Columbia  ; 
Carl  Wher,  R.  3,  Mifflinburg;  Arlene 
Weiss,  Lykens,  R.  D. ;  Benjamin  Weiss, 
Lykens,  R.  D. :  Harry  Welle,  Strasburg ; 
Willard  W.  Wright,  Yardley ;  W.  H. 
Wylie,  Houston ;  J.  S.  Zeigler  Lewisburg. 

Jersey,  117,  from  :  R.  M.  Broderick, 
Mansfield;  May  Card,  Lawrenc-eville ; 
Wilma  Demming,  Millerton ;  W.  W. 
Hemming,  Millerton;  John  W.  Eaton, 
Wellsboro ;  Falklands  Stock  Farm. 
Schellsburg;  C.  E.  Ivoontz,  R.  1,  Lutz- 
ville ;  Stanley  A.  Koontz,  R.  4  Bedford ; 
Many  Springs  Farm,  New  Centerville; 
Henry  A.  Schell,  Jr.,  Phoenixville: 
Williams  Brothers,  New  Centerville; 
R.  E.  Winegardener,  Point. 

Aberdeen-Angus,  45,  from :  Walter  Iv. 
Sharpe,  Chambersberg ;  F.  A.  Woods, 
Mercer. 

Hereford,  102,  from :  Ball  Hereford 
Farms,  Zelienople ;  R.  R.  Cochran  &  Son, 
Grove  City,  R.  D.  No.  5;  The  St.  Amour 
Co.,  Mortonville. 

Shorthorn,  90.  from  :  Hillerest  Farms, 
Volant,  R.  D. ;  C.  L.  &  F.  M.  Patterson, 
Rea. ; 

In  addition,  4-II  clubs,  in  the  dairy 
list  exhibited  30  Ayrshire ;  11  Guernsey  ; 
49  Holstein. 

The  4-II  baby  beef  clubs  had  70  en¬ 
tries.  Grand  Champion  of  this  baby  beef 
exhibit  was  Clair  Strock,  11  years  old, 
Mechanicsburg.  His  brother  Ralph,  12, 
was  reserve  champion. 

Horses  were  shown  in  creditable 
numbers,  Belgian  by  Hyllmede  Farm, 
Beaver ;  Monroe  G.  Sellers,  Greencastle ; 
and  Willow  Brook  Co.,  Catasauqua. 
There  were  six  exhibitors  of  Perc-heron, 
Blaugh  Bros.,  Coundersport ;  B.  C. 
Dotterer,  Mill  Hall ;  Frank  B.  Foster, 
Phoenixville ;  E.  A.  Nicodemus,  Waynes¬ 
boro  ;  Owen  J.  Roberts,  Ivimberton,  and 
the  State  College.  , 

Sheep  are  an  important  item  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  live  stock,  and  there  was  a 
good  show  of  practically  all  commercial 
breeds.  In  Shropshires,  there  were  en¬ 
tries  by  the  following:  Hyllmede  Farms, 
Beaver;  J.  M.  Marquis,  Hickory;  Robin¬ 
son  Bros,  Mercer ;  J.  .T.  Shober,  Garett. 

Hampshire:  F.  W.  McDowell.  Fre- 
donia  ;  Clayton  Rhoads,  Somerset;  Robin¬ 
son  Bros.,  Mercer ;  The  St.  Amour  Co., 
Mortonville ;  M.  C.  Whitney,  R.  D.  3, 
Susquehanna. 

Southdown:  Hyllmede  Farms,  Bever; 
J.  L.  Marquis,  Hickory;  W,  L.  McCoy, 


IF h o  said  silage?  The  door  rattled  and  they  headed  for  the  barn  and  silage.  Dr. 
F.  B.  Morrison  said,  at  the  recent  Neio  York  breeders'  meeting,  these  cows  on  the 
protein  test  at  Ithaca  had  been  fed  corn  silage  continuously  for  three  years  with  no 
pasture,  and  had  maintained  production  and  bodily  vigor. 
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—so 
easy 
to 
clean! 

T HE  Burrell  is  a  single-tube  system — with 
a  one-piece  ALL-RUBBER  mouth-piece! 
A  simpler,  easier -to-clean  milker !  That’s 
why  it  is  so  easy  for  Burrell  users  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  dairy  inspectors.  Sin¬ 
gle  and  double  units.  Write  for  catalog. 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.  V. 


BURRELL 


IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN 


NEW  LOW  MILKER  PRICES 

Rite- Way  latest  and  best  single  pipeline  Stan¬ 
dard  Principle  milker,  at  nearly  half  former 
price.  Write  for  literature  and  prices.  Rubber, 
Sterilizating  Racks  and  Equipment  for  all 
makes  milkers  at  about  half  price.  (1) 
Rite- Way  Products  Co..  Dept.  4.  4007  N.Tripp  fly.,  Chicago 


|  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .«7"| 


The  Present  Is  The  Time 

to  Buy  to  Advantage 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BREEDING  CATTLE  OF 
QUALITY  AND  MERIT 

We  are  offering  at  conservative  prices  Regis¬ 
tered  heifers,  unregistered  commercial  heifers 
and  young  hulls  old  enough  to  breed  and  for 
service  next  spring  and  summer. 

Early  correspondence  will  insure  best  selections. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS 

Pine  Plains  (Dutchess  County)  New  York 
I  SWINE  1 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

Good,  rugged,  first  quality  stock— Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C. 
Chester  and  Yorkshire,  a  few  Duroc  and  Berkshire 
crossed. 

6-8  weeks  old  .  $3.00  each 
8-10  weeks  old  .  3.25  each 
12  wks.  extras  4.50  each 

ship  any  number  of  these  good  pigs  C.  O.  D.  on  ap¬ 
proval.  No  crating  charge.  Our  Guarantee:  “A  Square 
Deal  At  All  Times.” 


Chester  White  and  Duroc  Pigs 

Let  us  select  your  pigs  from  any  of  the  above  breeds 
for  your  future  breeding  stock  or  feeders.  We  can 
ship  you  pigs,  any  sex,  for  breeders  or  feeders  from 
high-grade  stock  and  good  litters  that  will  more  than 
please  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  some  of  this  well- 
bred  stock  at  a  low  price.  Crated  Free. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50  each  C.O.D.,  F.O.B.  Waltham. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Telephone  Waltham  0888 
834  Boston  Post  Road  •  WESTON.  MASS. 

FREE  RANGE  PIGS 

There’ t  a  Difference 

Chester  Yorkshire  Cross,  Chester  Berkshire  Cross. 

Good  rugged  pigs,  6-8  wks.  $3;  8-10,  $3.25:  10-12, 
$3.50.  Boars  all  ages  and  prices.  Boars  for  immediate 
service,  $8,  $10,  $12,  $15,  $20.  Get  the  sows  bred. 
Economy  is  not  how  little  one  can  spend  hut  how 
wisely  one  can  spend  it.  Few  fancy  Pure  bred  Poland 
Boars  Double  treated,  5-6  months,  $12,  $15,  $18. 
(My  slogan)  loyality  to  every  customer.  Add  35  cents 
for  vaccination  on  Vermont  and  Connecticut  pigs. 
C.  DAVIS,  Box  II,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM.  INC 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $8.00 

8  to  10  weeks  old  at  -  -  $8.50 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  110  lbs.  at  $25  apiece. 


Small  Pigs  For  Sale 

Extra  quality  small  pigs  now  available  at  a  very  low 
price.  Good  rugged  Chesters  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed ;  also  Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  and 
Poland  China  crossed.  These  pigs  are  a  real  buy. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.00  eacli— C.O.D. 
Crated  free,  shipped  F.O  B. 

Add  35c  each  on  Conn,  and  Vt.  orders  for  inoculation. 

POST  ROAD  FARM  Phone  Waltham  1049-J  Weston.  Mass. 


Feeding  Pigs  lor  sale  4'hester  A  Berkshire 

8-!*  weeks  old,  $2.50  each 
Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Woburn,  Matt: 


Good  Pigs  and  Shoats  SLTSfR  VS 

trated,  vaccinated,  crated.  Shoats  over  35  lbs.,  $5.00  ea. 
All  breeds.  State  2d  choice.  Stanley  Short,  Cheswold,  Del. 


One  or  a  carload.  Farmers 
rureorea  UUrOCS  Prices.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  ALLEN  POST  -  Ensenore,  New  York 


DREG.  CUflllC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Putting- 
UROC  wlllliu  ton  A  Son,  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y, 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS-Sows.  Boars,  Pigs. 
A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— a  No.  l.  Pedigreed  Pigs, $8 
Easiest  feeders; quickest  growers.  R.HIU,SeiMC*F»Us,N.T; 


HUM  IIIIIIIIIIII1IIIIIIIII  IIIIIIIllllIlIIIMIimi 

Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30th  St.,  New  York 
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Mercer ;  Clayton  Rhoads,  Somerset ;  The 
St.  Amour  Co.,  Mortonville. 

Oxford :  D.  F.  McDowell,  Mercer. 

Dorset :  William  Abels  &  Sons,  Willock  ; 
J.  B.  &  J.  R.  Henderson,  Hickory ;  E.  W. 
Hood,  Burgettetown ;  Lauxmont  Farms, 
Wrightsville. 

Cheviot :  Black  Diamond  Minorca 

Farm,  Mt.  Bethel;  Erdenheim  Farm  Inc., 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia ;  Lewis  F. 
Nicholas,  Mt.  Bethel. 

Lincoln :  Clearview  Stock  Farm, 

Mercer ;  D.  L.  McDowell,  Mercer. 

Cotswold :  Clearview  Stock  Farm, 
Mercer ;  D.  F.  McDowell,  Mercer. 

Leicester :  Clearview  Stock  Farm, 
Mercer. 

B-Type  Merino:  Waldo  Barron, 

Slippery  Rock,  R.  D.  2.  C.  B.  Orndorff, 
Waynesburg,  R.  D.  3.  R.  Patterson  & 
Son,  Kirby. 

C-Type  Merino:  Waldo  Barron, 

Slippery  Rock,  R.  D.  2.  C,  B.  Orndorff, 
Waynesburg,  R.  D.  3..  R.  Patterson  & 
Son,  Kirby. 

Rambouillet :  Frances  Barron,  Slippery 
Rock,  R.  D.  2.  Waldo  Barron,  Slippery 
Rock,  R.  D.  2. 

In  the  number  of  swine  exhibitors, 
Poland-China  swine  led,  as  follows : 

Hartle  Bros.,  Bellefonte;  R.  A.  Hunter 
&  Son,  West  Alexandria ;  J.  H.  Lanius 
&  Son,  York ;  H.  K.  McCullough,  New- 
ville ;  McPhearson  Bros.,  Bridgeton ; 
Pa.  State  College,  State  College ;  Peters 
Bros.,  Port  Matilda ;  W,  H.  Scheaffer, 
Huntsdale;  C.  B.  Snyder,  Ephrata ;  The 
St.  Amour  Co.,  Mortonville. 

Berkshire :  Alex  Cooper  &  Son, 

Reynoldsville,  It.  D.  2.  Perry  Cooper, 
Reynoldsville,  R.  D.  1.  Masonic  Home 
Farms,  Elizabethtown ;  Pennsylvania 
State  Colege,  State  College;  Sycamore 

Farms,  Douglaesville. 

Duroc-Jersey :  Hockersville  Stock 

Farms,  Hershey ;  Lauxmont  Farms, 
Wrightsville;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Schwab, 
Loretta ;  R.  H.  Thompson,  Home. 

Chester  White :  George  W.  Buss, 
Easton,  R.  D.  3.  C,  E.  Oassel,  Hershey ; 
L.  O.  Corman  &  Son,  Beech  Creek ; 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
College.  Walter  H.  Schlegel,  Bath,  R. 
D.  1. 

Hampshire:  J.  B.  Hersehy,  Manheim, 
R.  D.  6.  H.  H.  Snavely.  Willow  Street. 


A  Problem  in  Milk 

One  of  New  England’s  •  greatest  in¬ 
dustries,  dairying,  is  facing  bankruptcy, 
after  a  period  of  prices  that  are  too  far 
below  the  cost  of  production  to  permit 
recovery  if  they  are  long  continued.  The 
facts  are  clearly  evident  to  many  of  our 
leading  citizens.  Governors,  bankers,  in¬ 
dustrial  leaders,  dairying  associations 
and  others  well  informed  in  conditions  are 
concentrating  their  best  efforts  towards 
some  remedy.  But.  the  all-important 
public,  like  the  “Emperor  who  fiddled 
while  Rome  burned,”  knows  little  and 
consequently  cares  little  about  the  causes 
or  effects. 

The  average  person  is  liable  to  wonder 
how  this  concerns  him.  He  probably  be¬ 
lieves  that  if  he  doesn’t  get.  his  supply  of 
milk  from  one  source  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  forthcoming  from  another,  or  maybe 
he  will  even  be  able  to  do  without  it,  if 
necessary !  Perhaps  so,  hut  can  he  as 
readily  do  without  his  share  of  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  this  industry 
annually  circulates  through  the  channels 
of  trade  in  the  purchase  of  food,  clothing, 
shoes,  drugs,  refreshments,  automobiles, 
etc.?  Let  us  remind  you  here  that  we 
have  already  realized  what  the  passing 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  cotton  and 
woolen  industries  have  meant  to  us  in 
New  England.  Even  the  loss  of  revenue 
from  the  once  booming  boot  and  shoe 
industries  of  such  cities  as  Brockton, 
Haverhill,  and  Salem  lias  made  itself  ap¬ 
parent  in  no  impersonal  manner  to  most 
of  us.  Any  of  these  are  relatively  un¬ 
important  when  compared  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  agriculture,  of  which  dairying 
is  a  major  branch.  For  milk  alone,  New 
England  dairymen  receive  approximately 
$100,000,000  in  a  normal  year.  Nearly 
every  cent,  of  this  large  sum  is  expended 
in  New  England  by  them  and  their  em¬ 
ployees  for  necessities  or  luxuries.  A 
portion  of  it  ultimately  finds  its  way  into 
your  pockets  and  mine  in  the  form  of 
profits  or  salaries  derived  from  some 
business  or  endeavor  dependent  to  an 
extent  upon  their  patronage.  One  of  the 
important  things  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
a  price  return  so  low  as  to  force  the  New 
England  producer  of  milk  out  of  business 
not  only  curtails  our  sectional  income 
but  takes  a  like  number  of  our  dollars 
out  of  New  England  to  be  expended  in 
whatever  section  of  the  country  supplies 
our  requirements  for  this  very  necessary 
food.  Consider  what  this  has  meant  in 
other  industries  some  of  which  we  have 
named. 

Successful  dairying  is  a  business;  it 
is  “big  business  !”  It  requires  brains  and 
investment  of  capital.  Herds  of  blooded 
cattle  and  the  buildings  and  lands 
necessary  for  their  maintenance  are  not 
acquired  by  the  rubbing  of  any  Aladdin’s 
lamp  !  They  are  the  result  of  hard  work, 
business  sagacity  and  money  invested. 
All  three  of  these  are  essential  to  any 
degree  of  success.  There  are  few  of  us. 
indeed,  who  would  deny  to  such  men  the 
assurance  of  a  reasonable  return  upon 
their  investment  of  labor  and  money. 
And  yet  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the 
price  now  being  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  of  milk  is  far  below  the  estimated 
cost  of  production ! 

(Continued  on  page  139) 


A  GOOD  COW  PRODUCING 
8000  LBS.  OF  4%  MILK  A  YEAR 


I  GROWING  CALF 


WILL 

o  0c£ 

gPjtV’’ 

I  GROWING  HOG  ~30  HENS 


AND 
320 
LBS.0F 
BUTTER 
FAT  TO 
SELL 


Good  Cows  and  a  De  Laval 
Separator  Pay  Best 

SEPARATING  milk  on  the  farm  with  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator,  selling  the 
cream  for  a  cash  income,  and  feeding  the  skim-milk  to  calves,  hogs,  growing 
chickens  and  laying  hens,  is  the  surest  and  safest  of  all  systems  of  farming. 

Experience  has  proven  that  the  dairy  farms  with  the  most  live  stock  make  the 
most  profit  in  the  long  run.  Skim-milk  is  the  best  feed  for  young  stock. 

And  when  it  comes  to  cream  separators,  there  is  nothing  like  a  De  Laval. 


There  are  five  complete  lines  of  De  Laval  Separators,  ranging  in  price  from 
$30.00  up,  providing  a  De  Laval  for  every  need  and  purse. 


No  matter  whether  you  want  to  separate  the 
milk  from  one  or  1000  cows,  there  is  a  De  Laval 
which  will  do  this  work  better  and  at  less  cost 
than  any  other  separator.  Each  De  Laval, 
regardless  of  price,  is  the  best  in  its  class  and 
the  best  money  can  buy.  They  are: 

“j, OOO, OOO”  GOLDEN  SEMES— The  world’s  best 
separators.  The  most  completely  and  conveniently 
equipped,  cleanest  in  skimming,  easiest  running  and  most 
durable.  Equipped  with  ball  bearings  protected  against 
rust  and  corrosion.  Finished  in  beautiful  and  durable 
gold  and  black.  Four  sizes,  from  350  to  1000  lbs. 
capacity.  Hand,  belt  or  motor  drive. 

ELECTRO  SERIES — The  first  all-electric  cream 
separator.  Low-down,  waist-high  supply  can.  Has 
no  gears.  Direct  drive  from  vertical  motor  to  bowl 
spindle.  Two  ball  bearings  completely  enclosed  within 
the  spindle  itself.  Requires  oiling  but  once  or  twice 
a  year.  A  wonderful  separator.  Made  in  three  sizes, 
750  to  1350  lbs.  capacity  per  hour. 

UTILITY  SERIES— Exactly  the  same  as  the  Golden 
Series  in  construction  and  separating  efficiency,  but 
lacking  several  features.  Sold  at  lower  prices.  Three 
sizes:  350  to  750  lbs.  capacity. 

JUNIOR  SERIES — A  new  quality  line  of  smaller 
separators  for  the  one  to  three  cow  owner.  Most 
efficient  and  durable.  Finished  in  royal  blue.  Three 
sizes:  150,  225  and  300  lbs.  capacity. 

EUROPA  SERIES— Another  line  of  still  lower  priced 
Gmail,  European-made  De  Laval  Separators.  Excellent 
skimmers.  Finished  in  red.  Four  sizes:  150  to 
400  lbs.  capacity. 


Free  Trial 

Se«  your  nearest  De  Laval 
dealer  or  send  coupon  to 
nearest  office  for  full  in* 
formation. 

Also  ask  for  information  on 
De  Laval  Milkers. 


j  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  7012 

New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

Please  send  me,  without  ob-  ( 9 
ligation,  full  information  on  jcheck  whhg 

Name . 

Town . 

State . R.F.D . No.  Cows . 


FERRETS 


FERRETS 


Yearling  females,  special 
ratters,  $5.00.  Young  Stock 
Males,  $2.36;  females  $3  50. 
One  pair,  $6.00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruction  book 
free.  Levi  Farnsworth  -  New  London,  O. 

CCDDCHJ  females  $2  50;  males  $2.00;  pair  $4.00.  Year- 
rCnnCIO  ling  females  speci  d  ratters  $4.00.  We  ship 
O.  O.  D.  C.  E.  CROW,  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 


Ferrets 


Good  hunters.  Either  color  Males 
$2  75.  Females  $3.25.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
It.  H.  Farnsworth,  New  London,  O. 


FERRETS 


Brown  or  white.  Send  for 
special  low  prices. 
Donald  D.  Day,  New  London,  0- 


JVE I! RETS— Males,  $2.00;  females,  $2.25.  Will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  £.  L.  11 A  Kill  A  N  Box  4  New  Loudon,  Ohio 


GUERNSEYS 


I 

Tarbell  farms  guernsey  q 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age  'v 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


AYRS  HIRES 


Ash  Grove  Ayrshires 


Special  Offering— Bull 
Calves  from  3  weeks  to  3 
mos.  old.  World  record 
backing.  Prices  from  $25  up.  Write  for  particulars. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  -  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  ! 


Torohill  Farms  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

A  few  Milking  Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale 
from  R.  of  M.  Cows:  Herd  accredited. 


Miscellaneous 


LIVE  MUSKRATS 

New  Jersey  blacks  and  browns  FOR  SALE.  Priced  low. 
S.  E.  HAVILAND  R.  D-  No.  4  Freehold,  N.  J. 


DOGS 


I 

£!•£££  English  Shepherd  Puppies 

Natural  heelers  and  good  watch  dogs. 

Ill  RAM  LOUCK8  VERMILION,  O. 

WIRE  HAIRED  FOX  TERRIERS 

Male,  2  mos.  old,  $26:  female,  $15;  females,  6  mos.  old 
$20;  male  2  yrs.  old,  $20.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  Madison.X.Y. 

COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Scotch  Collies 
FOR  SALE— Red.  Collie  Pups 

Great  Hanec  EliG:ible  to  registration,  GRACE  M. 
UlCdl  EJdllea  BITTERFIELD,  Raymond,  N.  H. 


C 


RABBITS 


150— Flemish  Giants— 150  Kte^anS^emgrle 

breeders,  13  to  15  lbs.  Young  Stock,  $1.50  up.  Breeders 
and  exhibition  r  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOVAS  IIAYNF.R,  Prop.,  Lh  infs  ton  Rabbltry,  Livingston,  N.  Y. 

Rabbifs  &  Snnnli«<!  ComPlete  descriptive  literature 

RdUUIli  a,  ouppnes  Albert  F.eey.  Jr,  115-0,  Villei  Stream,  K.» 

~  I 


C 


HORSES 


REG.  PERCHERON  STALLION 

186442.  An  outstanding  2  year  old.  Perfectly  broken  and 
proven  sire,  $250.  WESTOVER  FARM,  Bolton,  Mass. 

Shetland  Pnni*«  £?r.c£ildren’ also  STALLIONS; 
uLchdUQ  r omes  MARKS  with  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Pncesright.  A.  8.  PORTER  PORT  FARMS.  Atwatcr.Obis 

JERSEYS 

FRESH  JERSEY  COWS 

Sybil’s  Gamboge  breeding.  Accredited  herd  No.  237516. 
Also  bull  calves. 

JOHN  L.  RICE,  “HilJcrest  Farm,”  Beacon  Falls,  Ct. 
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This  Year  on  Fencing! 


My  1932  Bargain  Book  Tells  Why 

Brown’s  COPPER  STEEL  Fencing 

Saves  Half  Your  Fence  Expense 

I  want  you  to  know  about  my  new  Copper  Steel  Wire.  It’s  the 
greatest  and  most  sensational  improvement  in  fencing  in  50 
years!  Actual  tests  have  PROVED  that  steel,  when  mixed  with 
the  proper  percentage  of  copper,  is  TWO  to  FIVE  TIMES  more 
durable  than  non-copper  steel. 

Jim  Brown’s  Fence  is  made  of  this  enduring  COPPER  STEEL 
WIRE  and  to  make  it  STILL  MORE  rustproof  I  SUPER - 
GALVANIZE  every  inch  of  it  with  a  thick,  heavy  coating  of 
PURE  ZINC.  Every  dollar’s  worth  of  Jim  Brown  fencing  is 
equal  to  $2.00  worth  of  NON-  copper  fencing! 

Lowest  Prices  in  Years 

I  not  only  offer  you  BETTER  FENCING  than  I  or  ANYONE 
ELSE  ever  made  before  but  I’ve  slashed  my  prices.  Yes  sir! 
I’ve  come  to  the  aid  of  American  Farmers  by  reducing  my  prices 
to  the  lowest  point  in  years!  That  means  something  when  you 
stop  to  consider  that  my  prices  have  always  been  MUCH 
LOWER  than  others!  Get  my  new  1932  Bargain  Book  and  see 
how  much  REAL  MONEY  I  save  you!  My  Low  Prices  and  High 
Quality  have  brought  me^More  Than  a  Million  Customers. 

Direct  from  Factory  —  Freight  Paid 

My  fencing  prices  are  rock  bottom  because  I  ship  direct  from  factory  to  you. 
Why  pay  more?  Save  the  difference  by  dealing  DIRECT  with  Jim  Brown  as 
a  million  others  do!  My  prices  are  FREIGHT  PAID  prices.  No  guessing, 
no  figuring  how  much  freight  you  pay — no  extras  to  pay  when  you  buy  by 
mail  from  Jim  Brown.  24  HOUR  SERVICE.  3  Big  Factories  —  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Adrian,  Mich.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn. 

FREE!  MY  1932  CATALOG 

Bigger  and  better  than  ever.  162  pages.  Lower  prices, 
greater  values.  BARGAINS  in  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Metal  and  Roll  Roofing,  Paint,  Baby 
Chicks,  Netting,  Poultry  Supplies,  Harness,  Lawn 
Mowers,  Nursery  Stock,  Gas  Engines,  Washing  Machines 
Feed  Grinders  and  many  other  Farm  and  Home 
Needs.  Don’t  miss  this  great  1932  GUIDE  to 
GREATEST  ECONOMY.  Make  your  money  go 
farther  than  you  think  it  can!  Easy  Payments  too! 

Mail  coupon  or  post  card  TODAY.  Jim  Brown. 


The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  4329 


I  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
I  Dept.  4329,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Send  me  your  162-page  1932  Bargain  Book  Free. 


■  Name- 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Post  Office 


I  State 


I  R.F.D. 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


'Send  your  name  for  free  supply  of  Moore 
'Bros.  PurpuiMedicated  Teat  Dilators  Improved 
Construction — Contain  no  metal  or  wire  core. 
Needlepoint  makes  them  easy  to  insert — arrow¬ 
head  prevents  them  going  in  too  far.  Sore  teats 
heal  quicker  with  Moore  Bros.  Dn^cors.  Lee  them  for 
Spidera,  Obstructions,  Sorea  and  ■ Scabs  on  tir>3, 
(Milkers,  of  ter  operating.  1 H  Dozen  25c.  7  Dozen  51 

at  your  dealer  or  direct  from  us  postpaid.  Write  today 
for  FREE  aupply  and  big  x  REE  catalog  of  dairymen  a 
•upplies  at  money  saving  prices. 

The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Pent.  4»«  Albany,  N.  t. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reouirements.  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  6c  KENDALL.  1#4  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO. 


Dept.  B,  109  W.  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Handy  Farm 

HORSE  DRAWN 


Cart 


at  a  Give-Away 
Price  -  ONLY 


$19.50 


Here  is  a  rare  bargain  in  a  horse  drawn,  strongly 
built  Farm  Cart.  Cost  the  Gov’t  $17.1.  Our  Price  only 
$19.50  F.O.B.  Jeffersonville.  Ind.  Carts  never  used 
— shipped  knocked  down  iu  original  crates.  Body  7 
ft.  7  in.  long — 4  ft.  3  in.  wide— 2  ft.  deep,  with  tail 
board  and  heavy  floor.  Wheels  4*4  ft.  high.  Iron 
Tires,  3  in.  wide — G/s  in.  thick.  Steel  Axle  2x2  in. 
Bodv  and  Shafts  white  Oak  or  Hickory.  Cart  is  com¬ 
plete  with 
brakes  and 
axle  wrench. 
Painted  3 

coats.  A  brand  new  cart  at  a  give-away  price. 
Guaranteed  as  represented.  Publishers  would  not 
print  this  ad.  if  carts  were  not  as  described. 
Semi  cheek  or  money  order  today. 


Keeping  Disease  Out  of  the 
Henyard 

Few  poultrymen  are  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  numerous  diseases  that  affect 
individual  hens  or  break  out  in  epidemic 
form  in  the  flock.  For  that  matter,  the 
professional  veterinarian,  whose  business 
it  is  to  diagnose  and  treat  the  diseases  of 
the  lower  animals  may  often  need  the 
help  of  the  culture  tube  and  the  micro¬ 
scope  in  the  laboratory  to  distinguish 
with  certainty  between  diseases  that  are 
very  much  alike  in  their  symptoms  and 
their  external  appearances.  The  sick  hen 
cannot  tell  her  owner  how  she  feels, 
whether  she  has  a  pain  in  her  abdomen 
or  a  headache.  She  reveals  her  distress 
by  her  attitude  and  behavior  but  she  can¬ 
not  point  out  the  location  of  her  trouble 
or  help  her  doctor  by  recounting  her 
symptoms.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  she 
does  not  often  suffer  the  acute  pain  that 
accompanies  so  many  diseases  in  the  hu¬ 
man  family,  her  attitude  usually  being 
one  of  semi-stupor  and  complete  indif¬ 
ference  to  her  surroundings,  unless  dis¬ 
turbed.  Lacking  human  imagination,  it 
is  not  probable  that  she  increases  her 
suffering  by  dwelling  upon  the  pain  that 
has  passed  or  anticipating  that  which  is 
to  come,  in  which  respect,  she  has  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  superior  animals  with  more 
highly  organized  nervous  systems. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
poultry-keeper  to  know  the  exact  nature 
of  every  disease  that  may  appear  in  his 
flocks,  for  a  large  part  of  them  are  not 
curable  by  any  means  at  his  disposal  and 
good  management  consists,  not  in  at¬ 
tempting  a  cure  but  in  disposing  of  the 
sick  before  they  become  sources  of  infec¬ 
tion  to  others.  It  is  more  important  that 
he  should  be  able  to  recognize  the  common 
communicable  diseases  in  time  to,  as  far 
as  possible,  check  their  spread  by  isola¬ 
tion  of  the  sick.  It  is  still  more  impor¬ 
tant  that  he  should  know  how  to  main¬ 
tain  health  in  the  poultry  yard  by  those 
measures  which  check  the  entrance  of  dis¬ 
ease,  for  prevention  is  far  better  than 
cure.  Even  though  the  latter  is  possible, 
sickness  entails  a  loss  that  cannot  be 
made  up  in  the  short  productive  life  of 
the  hen.  A  temporary  loss  that  can  be 
spread  over  a  long  term  of  years  of  gain¬ 
fulness  may  not  be  of  serious  conse¬ 
quence.  but  the  productive  life  of  the  hen 
is  of  but  two  years,  or  three  at  the  most, 
and  her  owner  cannot  afford  to  have  her 
spend  a  part  of  that  time  in  idleness  en¬ 
forced  by  sickness.  The  narrow  margin 
of  profit  in  poultry-keeping  demands  that 
each  hen  shall  be  up  and  doing  while  she 
lives  and  that,  when  she  ceases  to  be  a 
profit-maker,  she  shall  not  become  a 
profit-taker. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss 
those  diseases  that  show  themselves  only 
by  the  disablement  of  some  internal  or¬ 
gan  and  can  be  recognized  only  after 
death,  unless  these  are  of  a  communicable 
nature  and  their  recognition  is  necessary 
for  the  prevention  of  further  spread.  The 
hen  is  an  animal,  with  all  the  organs 
needed  to  sustain  the  physical  processes 
of  life.  Any  of  these  organs  may  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  living,  espe¬ 
cially  when  forced  by  the  modern  ma¬ 
chine  methods  adapted  to  the  speeding  up 
of  production  that  the  hen’s  life  may  he 
a  short  and  merry  one.  Natural  death 
js  caused  by  the  failure  of  some  one  or 
more  organs  to  continue  in  effective  op¬ 
eration.  It  is  no  more  strange  that  the 
heart,  lungs,  liver  or  other  needed  cog  in 
the  hen’s  mechanism  should  give  out  in 
the  effort  to  eat  and  utiliize  enough  food 
to  put  her  into  the  200-egg  class  than 
that  like  organs  in  higher  animals,  in¬ 
cluding  man,  should  fail  under  continuer! 
overstress.  Should  any  vital  organ  fail, 
the  hen  will  sicken  and  die ;  it  is  of  lit¬ 
tle  importance  to  the  poultryman  to  know 
which  organ  gave  out  first,  unless,  as  has 
already  been  said,  the  failure  gives  visible 
evidence  of  conditions  that  need  correc¬ 
tion  to  prevent  continued  losses.  What 
is  of  great  importance  is  that  the  poultry- 
man  should  know  how  the  common  com¬ 
municable  diseases  gain  entrance  to  his 
flocks  and  how  to  put  up  the  bars.  This 
should  not  lead  to  neglect  to  perform  even 
an  unskilled  autopsy  upon  the  bodies  of 
dead  birds,  for  there  are  some  communi¬ 
cable  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis  of  in¬ 
ternal  organs  in  any  bird,  the  blackhead 
of  turkeys  and  coceidiosis  of  chickens, 
that  write  visible  signatures  on  those  or¬ 
gans  that  come  into  plain  view  when  a 
fowl  is  opened. 

The  communicable  diseases  that  annoy 
poultrymen,  of  which  ehickenpox,  roup 
and  coceidiosis  may  be  taken  as  examples, 
are  germ  diseases.  That  is,  they  are 
caused  by  organisms  too  small  to  be  seen 
by  the  naked  eye  that  obtain  entrance  to 
the  fowl's  body  and  set  up  their  malig¬ 
nant  action.  If  these  germs  can  be  kept 
from  the  premises,  diseases  caused  by 
them  will  not  appear.  If  they  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  after  gaining  entrance,  their  ef¬ 
fect  will  cease.  Prevention  is  easier  than 
destruction,  but  that  is  not  always  pos¬ 
sible.  Disease  germs  may  be  brought  in 
on  a  thousand  carriers  and.  onc-e  in.  they 
spread  from  one  bird  to  another  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ways,  the  most  common  and  im¬ 
portant  of  which  is  by  the  soiling  of  food, 
water  and  litter  by  discharges  from  the 
bodies  of  the  sick.  The  part  played  by 
rats,  small  birds  and  other  vermin  in 
spreading  infection  is  not  well  understood 
and  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibilities 
that  some  are  wind  borne  upon  particles 
of  dust.  For  practical  purposes,  however, 
it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  disease  germs 
are  carried  bodily  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other,  perhaps  by  a  strange  fowl  from  a 
diseased  flock,  perhaps  on  a  dirty  ship¬ 
ping  crate,  perhaps  on  the  shoes  of  a 


casual  visitor  avIio  has  previously  walked 
over  infected  premises.  The  short  legs 
of  the  hen  keep  her  in  close  contact  with 
the  soil  and  with  soiled  litter  on  dirty 
floors.  Had  she  the  proportions  of  the 
giraffe,  she  would  escape  many  ills.  The 
table  manners  of  the  hen.  too.  subject  her 
to  infections  that  animals  which  obtain 
their  food  in  more  cleanly  ways  may  es¬ 
cape.  The  hen's  food  must  be  scratched 
from  the  dirt  or  picked  up  with  whatever 
dirt  clings  to  it  from  unclean  floors.  As 
she  must  use  common  eating  and  drinking- 
vessels,  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for 
germs  to  escape  from  a  sick  bird  and  find 
lodgement  in  a  healthy  one.  As  hens 
crowd  together  upon  perches  there  is  also 
opportunity  for  direct  travel  from  one 
bird  to  another.  However,  it  is  by  the 
mouth  and  the  accessory  cavities  about 
the  head  that  most  disease  germs  find  en¬ 
trance.  It  is  through  the  mouth,  too,  that 
the  larger  parasites  invade  the  hen’s  body, 
either  as  mature  organisms  or  eggs  ready 
to  hatch  in  the  bird's  interior.  Could 
each  hen's  head  be  enclosed  in  a  germ- 
proof  filter,  admitting  food  and  drink  but 
excluding  disease  organisms,  her  ills 
would  be  few.  As  that  is  not  possible, 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  keep  the  germs 
away,  and  that,  while  it  cannot  be  ac¬ 
complished  with  100  per  cent  efficiency, 
can  be  done  with  sufficient  effectiveness  to 
minimize  losses  through  disease  in  the 
lienyard. 

The  expense  involved  in  maintaining 
health  in  the  flock  is  chiefly  that  for 
labor;  drugs  and  medicines  have  little 
place  in  prevention  and  still  less  in  cure. 

It  is  a  pleasant  fancy  that  disease  may 
be  kept  from  hens  by  putting  something 
into  the  drinking  water  that  will  kill  the 
germs  there  and  those  that  have  .  been 
swallowed.  It  seems  so  easy  that  it  at¬ 
tracts  many  dollars  from  those  who  do 
not  know  what  else  to  do  and  cannot  see 
why  it  should  not  work.  There  are  two 
reasons  why  medicating  the  drinking  wa¬ 
ter  will  not  kill  disease  germs;  one  is 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  germs  whose 
life  is  being  sought  are  hidden  away  in 
parts  of  the  fowl's  body  not  reached  by 
the  water;  another  is  that  most  germs 
are  tough,  tougher  than  the  lien.  Any 
solution  strong  enough  to  kill  them  will 
kill  the  lien  also.  They  cannot  be 
drowned,  and  some  of  them,  if  they  find 
their  lives  in  danger,  will  simply  go  into 
resistant  forms,  in  which  they  sleep  un¬ 
disturbed  until  favorable  conditions  en¬ 
able  them  to  awake  and  continue,  their 
life.  This  is  called  spore  formation,  a 
neat  trick  by  which  germs  sometimes  es¬ 
cape  death  and  continue  to  multiply. 
About  all  that  need  be  expected  of  medi¬ 
cated  drinking  water  is  that  it  will  prove 
so  distasteful  to  any  disease  germs  in  if 
that  they  will  not  multiply.  .  To  that  de¬ 
gree,  it  may  be  helpful  but  it  should  not 
he  depended  upon  to  cure  sickness  in  the 
flock. 

The  measures  of  actual  value  in  pre¬ 
venting  disease  are  summed  up  in  the 
word  “sanitation.”  Sanitation  might  as 
well  be  called  cleanliness,  for  that  is  what 
it  really  is.  Sanitation  is  as  simple  as 
soap,  as  cheap  as  water,  the  expense  in¬ 
curred  in  applying  it  is  the  cost  of  con¬ 
stant  attention  to  detail  and  constant 
vigilance.  The  wild  hen  probably  suffered 
little  from  disease ;  she  was  not  crowded 
into  a  small  place  with  scores  of  others 
and  forced  to  stay  in  more  or  less  close 
contact  with  all  the  filth  from  her  own 
body  and  those  of  her  neighbors,  and  it  is 
in  that  filth,  the  body  discharges,  that  the 
major  part  of  the  parasites  and  disease 
germs  which  the  poultryman  must  fight 
make  their  homes.  Utensils  from  which 
food  and  water  must  be  taken  become 
soiled  by  discharges  from  roupy  heads; 
droppings  accumulate  upon  floors  and  be¬ 
neath  perches,  to  be  scratched  over  and 
to  contaminate  whatever  food  is  eaten 
from  the  floor.  Absolute  cleanliness  can¬ 
not,  of  course,  be  maintained  hut  a  suf¬ 
ficient  approach  to  it  can  he  made  to  re¬ 
move  from  contact  with,  healthy  hens  the 
dirt  which  threatens  their  usefulness.  The 
poultryman  will  hit  the  most  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  if  he  belabors  the  dirt  in  poultry 
quarters  with  the  tools  and  appliances 
evolved  during  the  rise  of  man  from 
savagery  to  civilization.  The  hoe  and  the 
broom  come  first  to  hand  ;  they  may  need 
to  be  followed  by  hose  and  scrub  brush. 
To  complete  the  destruction  of  undesired 
and  unseen  life,  disinfecting  solutions 
that  may  he  sprayed  or  painted  upon 
cleaned  surfaces  may  be  needed;  their 
need  will  be  the  greater  the  longer  their 
use  has  been  postponed  hut,  on  the  whole, 
a  scraped  and  swept  surface  is  a  safe  one. 
There  is  much  little  appreciated  virtue  in 
the  contents  of  the  Monday  morning  wash 
tub.  Ilot  soapsuds,  applied  with  broom 
or  scrub  brush  will  remove  slime  from 
drinking  vessels  and,  with  it,  any  roup 
germs  that  have  found  lodgement  there. 
A  brooder  floor  is  not  too  large  for  such 
treatment  and  little  chicks  need  that  spe¬ 
cial  precautions  be  taken  in  their  be¬ 
half.  Chemical  disinfectants  have  their 
place,  but  the  greater  the  attention  to 
commonplace  cleanliness  the  less  their 
need.  A  cheap  and  very  good  one  is  made 
by  dissolving  a  pound  of  household  lye 
(caustic  potash)  in  40  gallons  of  hot 
water.  Freshly  made  lime  whitewash  has 
disinfectant  power  through  its  covering- 
properties,  though  not  in  itself  a  disin¬ 
fectant. 

The  farm  poultryman  has  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  over  one  who  must  confine  his 
operations  within  small  quarters.  He  may 
avoid  concentration  of  disease  germs  by 
the  use  of  portable  buildings,  moved  fre¬ 
quently,  and  bring  his  young  stock 
through  the  period  of  their  greatest  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  disorders  in  clean  surround¬ 
ings.  Unfortunately,  the  farm  henhouse 
(Continued  on  page  140) 
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Stop  Knocking  Raw  Milk 

I  have  been  surprised  that  there  has 
been  little  or  no  protest  from  dairymen 
at  the  increasing  propaganda  to  secure 
the  universal  pasteurization  of  milk. 
Already  this  talk  has  created  a  well- 
established  feeling  that  raw  milk  is  a 
dangerous  food  and  municipalities  here 
and  there  are  passing  ordinances  prohi 
biting  the  sale  of  raw  milk  below  the 
grade  of  Certified. 

Doubtless,  dairymen  along  with  con¬ 
sumers,  have  been  hypnotized  into  this 
belief  and  have  felt  that  it  would  be 
improper  to  oppose  anything  which  had 
for  its  object  the  safeguarding  of  public 
health.  That  this  propaganda  works  an 
injury  to  the  dairyman,  there  is  no  doubt. 
Application  of  the  pasteurizing  treatment 
increases  the  cost  of  the  product  to  the 
consumer  from  one  to  two  cents  per  quart 
according  to  the  size  of  the  business,  it 
produces  an  unnatural  and  disagreeable 
flavor  in  the  milk,  and,  in  an  effort  to 
promote  pasteurizing,  suspicion  is  cast 
upon  the  safety  of  raw  milk  as  a 
food.  Moreover,  compulsory  pasteuriza¬ 
tion  limits  the  oppportunity  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  dairyman  to  sell  his  own  milk 
direct  to  the  consumer,  and  strengthens 
the  hand  of  the  dealer. 

If,  as  the  propagandists  argue,  raw 
milk  is  a  dangerous  food  and  pasteurized 
milk  is  a  safe  food,  the  price  is  none  too 
great  to  pay  for  safeguarding  the  public 
health.  But,  contrary  to  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  general  pasteurization  of 
milk,  raw  milk  is  a  negligible  factor  in 
the  transmission  of  human  disease  germs. 

Dr.  W.  I).  Frost  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  has  made  an  extended  study 
into  the  relative  frequency  of  milk-borne 
infection  in  the  United  States  for  the  20 
years,  1906-1925  and  has  published  his 
results  in  bulletin  form.  These  results 
show  that  for  the  most  prevalent  com¬ 
municable  diseases,  typhoid  fever,  scarlet 
fever  and  diphtheria,  the  average  number 
of  cases  traced  to  milk  as  a  carrier  of  the 
germs,  relative  to  the  total  number  of 
cases,  were  as  follows : 

Typhoid  fever,  .53  of  one  perecent  or 
one  case  in  1SS. 

Scarlet  fever,  .106  of  one  percent  or 
one  case  in  943. 

Diphtheria,  .02S  of  one  percent  or  one 
case  in  3,571. 

After  giving  his  results  year  by  year 
in  tabulated  form  and  outlining  the 
methods  followed  in  arriving  at  the  re¬ 
sults,  Dr.  Frost  says — 

“In  summarizing  it  may  be  said  that 
with  any  and  all  kinds  of  milk  and  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  long  period,  nearly  half 
of  which  was  before  any  particular  or 
concerted  attention  was  given  to  the 
hygienic  production  of  it,  milk  has  been 
far  less  a  factor  in  the  actual  spread  of 
disease  than  many  of  the  current  state¬ 
ments  would  lead  us  to  believe.” 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health  has  issued  a  bulletin  entitled 
“Milk-borne  Outbreaks  in  New  York 
State”  and  contained  in  this  bulletin  is 
a  table  listing  the  milk-borne  cases  of 
illness  for  the  13  years,  1917-1929  for 
New  York  State  outside  of  New  York 
City.  The  diseases  included  in  this  table 
are  the  following.  Typhoid  and  para¬ 
typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
septic  sore  throat,  dysentery,  infantile 
paralysis  and  gastro-enteritis.  The  totals 
of  these  cases  purporting  to  be  milk-borne 
seem  considerable  when  viewed  alone  and 
no  information  is  given  as  to  the  total 
number  of  cases  of  these  diseases  from  all 
sources. 

From  bulletins  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  however,  the  total 
number  of  cases  of  these  diseases  in  this 
area  are  available.  Data  from  these  two 
soui’ces  show  that  only  about  seven-tenths 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
cases  were  even  charged  to  milk  as  a 
carrier  of  the  germs ;  99.3  of  the  cases 
were  transmitted  in  some  other  ways 
than  through  milk.  Yet  the  cry  is  raised 
that  raw  milk  is  dangerous  and  that  all 
milk  should  be  pasteurized. 

Is  it  not  absurd  that  this  project  is 
being  pressed  by  State  and  municipal 
boards  of  health  throughout  the  land, 
when  apparently  the  only  ones  profiting 
by  the  movement  are  the  dealers  in 
pasteurized  milk  and  manufacturers  of 
pasteurizing  appartns.  Backed  by  the 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Health,  the 


Mr.  Immel  Certainly  Likes  His 

New  Milker! 


HE  McCormick-Deering  Milker  has  been  given  a 
high  standing  by  dairy  farmers  in  every  section. 
There  are  thousands  of  these  milkers  now  in¬ 
stalled  on  farms,  and  they  are  regularly  milking 
many  of  the  finest  herds  in  the  country.  We  are 
constantly  receiving  enthusiastic  letters  about  them.  They 
all  sound  very  much  like  Mr.  Immel’s  letter,  printed  above. 

The  McCormick-Deering  is  saving  time  and  labor  wher¬ 
ever  it  is  installed.  In  many  cases,  owners  report  that  they 
save  the  wages  of  an  extra  man.  All  of  them  like  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  McCormick-Deering,  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  taken  apart  and  cleaned.  They  like  the  natural 
way  it  milks  their  cows — many  have  reported  an  increase 
in  milk  production  since  the  McCormick-Deering  got  on 
the  job.  Many  owners  say  they  are  producing  milk  with  a 
much  lower  bacteria  count  than  was  ever  possible  before. 

McCormick  -  Deering  owners,  themselves,  recommend 
this  milker  as  the  most  efficient  milker  on  the  market 
today.  We  recommend  it  to  you  on  the  strength  of  its  daily 
performance.  It  is  an  International  Harvester  product, 
backed  by  100  years  of  manufacturing  experience.  Ask  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer,  now,  for  a  demonstration  on 
your  own  herd.  Write  us  for  information. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Gentlemen: 

Your  dealer,  Mr.  Nick  Schneider  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
sold  me  on  the  idea  of  trying  out  the  new 
McCormick-Deering  Milker.  I  was  doubtful  from 
the  start  due  to  my  previous  experience  with 
three  different  makes  of  milkers,  but  the  McCor- 
mick-Deering  has  sold  itself  to  me. 

I  am  milking  23  young  thoroughbred  Holstein 
cows  all  of  which  have  been  raised  on  my  farm. 
This  herd  had  never  passed  the  1000- pound  mark 
for  one  day’s  production  but  in  the  first  three 
weeks  I  used  the  milker,  this  mark  was  passed 
ten  times.  This  proves  to  me  that  my  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself  by 
increasing  my  milk  production  and  reducing  my 
labor  costs.  The  clean  milking  done  by  my  ma¬ 
chine  is  another  feature  which  appeals  to  me.  I 
do  very  little  stripping  and  the  cows  seem  very 
contented  while  being  milked.  The  machine  ap¬ 
peals  to  my  wife  because  it  is  so  easily  cleaned. 
It  has  fewer  parts  to  keep  clean  than  any  of  the 
other  machines  which  I  tried. 

As  you  can  no  doubt  tell  by  this  letter,  I  am  well 
pleased  with  my  new  McCormick-Deering  Milker 
and  am  glad  to  recommend  it  to  my  friends. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Signed:  ALBERT  IMMEL 

R.  F.  D.  7,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


McCormick-Deering 
Cream  Separator 


The  McCormick-Deering  Cream  Separator  is  the 
best  insurance  you  can  get  against  loss  of  butter- 
fat  produced  by  your  herd.  Babcock  tests  prove 
it  to  be  the  closest- skimming  cream  separator  on  the 
market.  It  saves  all  the  cream,  regardless  of  the 
temperature  of  the  milk.  The  McCormick-Deering 
is  the  easiest-running  cream  separator  due  to  the 
ball  bearings  at  all  high-speed  points,  and  it  is 
easy  to  take  apart  and  to  clean. 


McCORMICK-DEERiNG 


DEPENDS  ON  VOD 


NEW 

CR0CK-0-TILE 

SILO 

Built  of 

Everlasting  Tile 
with 

No  Mortar  Joints 


Remember  last  year’s  big  corn  crop.  Save 
all  of  this  one.  Y ou  will  need  it,  and  it  will 
pay  for  your  silo.  Act  —  Buy  your  1932  Silo 
NOW.  Present  big  winter  discounts  from 
rock-bottom  prices  cannot  be  maintained. 
Your  inquiry  is  our  obligation.  Complete  big 
catalog  —  comparing  7  different  types  of 
silos.  FREE.  Write  today. 

CRAINE,  inc. 

41  Adams  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  DOLLAR  ()r. 
BOOK  forest 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  Wes*  30th  Street,  New  York 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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that  make  money 


ItL 


How  long  does  it  take  to  do  your  chores? 
To  clean  out  the  stable — to  feed  your  cows 
— to  water  your  stock?  Do  diseases  and 
accidents  eat  into  your  profits? 

How  much  lost  motion  can  you  eliminate 
— how  much  more  money  can  you  make 
with  a  better,  work  saving,  space  saving, 
feed  saving  and  time  saving  interior  layout? 

Get  This  Book  FREE 

It  gives  ideas  to  use  in  your  present  barn. 
Don’t  wait  until  you  build  a  new  barn — ■ 
or  spend  a  lot  of  money  remodeling.  Get 
this  book  and  make  more  money  NOW. 

WRITE  TODAY 

No  one  is  going  to  hound  you  for  an  order, 
but  if  you  need  Starline  Equipment  now  is 
the  time  to  get  it  while  prices  are  down.  Ask 
for  our  catalog,  too,  if  you  are  interested. 
Our  new  book  is  sent  gladly  whether  you 
are  in  the  market  now  or  not.  Tell  us 
how  many  cows,  hogs 
and  chickens  you  have. 
Send  the  coupon  and 
you  will  receive  the 
book  by  return  mail, 
FREE. 


HARVARD. 

ILLINOIS 


I  have  ..Cowa, 


dealer  in  pasteurized  milk  seeks  to  raise 
a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  consumer  as 
to  the  safety  of  raw  milk  and  by  his 
slogan  “Pasteurized  Milk  is  Safe  Milk." 
“Perfectly  Pasteurized  Milk,”  etc.  he  has 
no  doubt  lowered  the  consumption  of  all 
milk. 

In  short,  statistics  show  that  milk  is 
a  negligible  factor  in  the  transmission  of 
human  disease,  and  the  question  is  raised 
whether  those  who  are  active  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  general  pasteurizing  of  milk,  are 
not  more  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
project  than  in  the  protection  of  public 
health. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  pasteuriz¬ 
ing  process  has  not  an  important  place 
in  dairy  economy.  Indeed  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  supply  milk  to  our 
large  cities  if  the  pasteurizing  process 
were  not  employed.  Pasteurization  of 
milk  is  valuable  as  a  means  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  bacteria  which  cause  the  milk 
to  sour. 

Nor  would  1  make  the  rules  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of  milk  less 
rigid  than  they  now  are.  I  would  main¬ 
tain  the  rules  or  raise  the  standard  and 
would  do  so  in  order  to  secure  a  clean 


clubs  are  respectively  $25.  $20.  $15,  $12, 
$8.  $6  and  $4. 

The  winning  club,  the  Broome  County 
4-H  organization,  supervised  by  Allen 
Pomeroy.  County  Club  Agent,  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  club,  having  been  or¬ 
ganized  less  than  a  year.  The  minutes  of 
their  meetings  were  practically  faultless 
and  this  club  reported  100  per  cent 
ownership  of  purebreds  of  which  95.4  per 
cent  are  registered  Holsteins.  It  is  a 
growing  club  and  outlined  a  very  con¬ 
structive  dairy  program  for  the  year  1932. 

Accord  Club,  of  lister  County,  was 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Spencer. 
This  group  of  six  members  met  together 
12  times,  reported  100  per  cent  owner¬ 
ship  of  purebred  cattle,  a  large  percentage 
of  which  were  out  of  high  producing 
cows.  Gouverneur  was  a  close  second, 
but  was  unequal  to  beating  the  I  lster 
members  in  number  of  meetings  held,  per 
cent  of  Holstein  catle  and  in  reporting 
the  production  backing  of  4-H  club 
heifers.  Chemung  County  would  have 
been  a  very  good  second  to  Broome 
County  but  for  incompleteness  of  records. 
The  Chenango  group  of  72  members,  the 
largest  dairy  calf  club  of  the  State,  was 


This  five-year-old  Holstein  cow  belongs  to  G.  IT'.  McClain,  Allen  County,  Ohio  She 
gave  72  lbs.  of  milk  daily  for  a  period  of  90  days .  with  a  test  of  3.90  per  cent,  butter- 
fat .  Her  udder  has  a  circumference  of  64  inches.  R.  E.  failor,  Unto . 


ST. 


Formerly  Hunt- 
Helm -Ferris  &  Co. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


STARLINE,  INC.,  Dept.  2Y 
Albany,  N.  T . 

Gentlemen: 

You  may  send  me  your  new  book — crHow  Old  Barns 
Can  Make  Money.*’ 


and  palatable  food,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
bettering  a  record  of  safety,  now  almost 
perfect. 

If  the  various  agencies  which  are  now 
casting  discredit  upon  raw  milk,  were  to 
direct  their  energies  toward  informing 
the  public  upon  the  safety  and  economy 
of  milk  as  a  food,  great  good  might  be 
accomplished  both  for  the  consumer  and 
producer,  in  these  times  of  economic 
stress.  H*  E-  sweet. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


a  little  low  on  per  cent  of  Holstein  mem¬ 
bers.  percentage  attendance  at  meetings, 
and  records  reported  on  calf  club  calves, 
heifers  and  cows,  so  this  club  dropped  a 
few  places  below  their  potential  possi¬ 
bilities.  The  Stockholm  and  Massena 
clubs  trailed  the  list  chiefly  because  of 
lack  of  information  on*  the  special  1931 
feature  of  the  contest  which  was  designed 
to  emphasize  the  economic  side  of  calf 
club  work  to  greater  extent  than  in  con¬ 
tests  held  in  former  years. 

H.  A.  WILLMAN. 


.Chickens 


Name  — 


Address 


N.  Y.  State  Holstein  Calf 
Club  Contest 

Eight  local  and  country  calf  clubs 
entered  the  contest  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  State  Holstein-Friesian  Association. 
Close  competition  prevailed  in  the  first 
three  places,  and  good  reports  were  sent 
by  the  4-H  club  secretaries  from  all  other 
clubs. 

This*  contest  placed  greatest  emphasis 
on  herd  improvement,  organized  effort, 
membership,  leadership  and  showing. 
Ten  points  were  allowed  on  membership, 
25  on  per  cent  of  members  owning  reg¬ 
istered  purebred  cattle.  25  for  number  of 
meetings  and  per  cent  of  attendance,  15 
on  per  cent  of  club  members  owning  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  cattle  and  25  points  on  the 
minutes  of  the  club  meetings  and  the  re¬ 
port  covering  the  breeding  of  all  4-H 
owned  calves,  yearlings  and  cows.  The 
added  feature  of  this  contest  during  1931 
was  an  allowance  for  the  information 
reported  on  the  production  of  4-H  heifers, 
and  the  production  backing  of  the  dams 
of  all  4-H  heifers. 

The  winners  were  Broome  County 
first ;  Accord  club  of  Ulster  County 
second;  Gouverneur  club  of  St.  Lawrence 
third;  Chemung  calf  club  fourth; 
Chenango  calf  club  fifth  ;  Stockholm,  of 
St.  Lawrence,  sixth ;  New  Paltz.  of 
Ulster,  seventh,  and  Massena.  of  St. 
Lawrence  County  eighth.  The  cash 
nremiums  awarded  to  the  seven  best 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

Heuvelton  Grange,  of  St.  Lawrence 
County,  X.  Y.,  has  the  high  honor  of 
winning  the  National  Grange  medal  in 
the  recent  booster  program  contest,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  over  100  Granges  in  17 
States.  Heuvelton  Grange  is  also  an 
Honor  Grange.  This  booster  program 
contest  was  conducted  by  National  Lec¬ 
turer  James  C.  Farmer. 

Martin  Manley,  a  member  of  West 
Parishville  Grange  in  St.  Lawrence  Coun¬ 
ty.  X.  Y..  attended  the  recent  installation 
of  officers  of  his  Grange  and  sang  the 
same  song,  which  as  a  boy  3S  years  ago, 
he  sang  at  the  first  installation  ceremony 
of  the  Grange. 

On  August  25  last  the  hall  of  Star 
Grange  No.  9.  one  of  the  veteran  Granges 
of  New  York  State,  was  destroyed  by 
lire.  On  Jan.  13  the  Grange  held  its 
first  meeting  in  the  new  hall,  erected  in 
place  of  the  building  burned.  Star 
Grange  will  celebrate  its  59th  anniver¬ 
sary  on  Aug.  7,  1932.  Its  first  Master 
was  Hon.  Jay  Dimiek,  who  served  as  the 
first  Overseer  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  when  it  was  organized  at  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Nov.  6,  1873.  The  retiring  Master 
of  Star  Grange,  Burt  J.  Ives,  has  served 
18  years  as  presiding  officer.  The  new 
Master.  Willet  Maxson.  is  a  son  of  Rufus 
Masson,  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
this  59-vear-old  Grange. 

John'T.  Martin  has  just  been  elected 
for  his  28th  term  as  treasurer  of  Den¬ 
mark  Grange.  Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  youngest  Grange  Masters  m 
the  Empire  State  is  E.  Bernard  Lanpher, 
recently  elected  to  preside  over  Copen¬ 
hagen  Grange  No.  90  of  Lewis  County. 
Master  Lanpher  is  but  19  years  of  age, 


1  FAMOUS 

FOR  SAFETY 

UNADILLA  SILOS  are  noted  for 
ease  and  safety  of  use.  Door  fast¬ 
eners  form  a  permanent  ladder 
up  the  front  — safe  and  easy  to 
climb.  Raising  the  fastener  re¬ 
leases  the  door.  Shove  door  up 
and  push  out  the  silage.  N o  other 
Silo  makes  the  chore  of  silage  re¬ 
moval  so  easy. 

1932  Unadilla  prices  are  lower 
than  in  many,  many  years.  Early 
orders  earn  largest  cash  discounts. 
Write  today  for  catalog  which 
shows  why  we  claim 
more  advantages  than 
in  any  other  Silo  you 
can  buy.  Unadilla 
Silo  Company,  Box 
C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  open 
/erriVorv^ I 

UNADILLA 

SILOS 


—SINCE  iS84  — 
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l/l'SC'  ••• 

BICKMOBE 


GALL 


SALVE 

on  cows  ,  t 

healv**g! 

Sore  teats  mean  less  milk.  Rub  FREE 
ointment  into  the  teat  and  wipe  » 

away  all  excess  with  a  cloth. 

Teats  healed  and  softened  over-  nipi/a/inDr 
night.  Excellent  for  caked  udder,  DlI/IMVIUKt 
wire  cuts,  cracked  hoof,  etc.  If 
you  prefer  a  Powder,  use  Bick-  * 

morine  Healing  Powder.  OldTown 

FOR  SALE  BY  YOUR  DEALER  Maine  ’ 


LAMENESS 
SLOW  UP  HORSES? 
Reach  for  ABSORBINE 


Quick-acting  Absorbiue  gets  results 
when  heavy  work  threatens  lameness, 
lay-ups,  costly  delays.  Brings  speedy 
relief  for  stiff,  sore,  swolleu  muscles  and 
tendons.  Prompt  healing  aid  for  cuts, 
bruises.  No  blisters,  no  lost  hair.  Horses 
can  work.  A  little  goes  far.  At  all  drug¬ 
gists’— $2.50  a  bottle.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


i 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Everj  one  of  our  10.000  breeders  has  been 
blood-tested  by  State  authorities.  So  great 
has  been  the  success  of  our  customers 
that  we 

Guarantee  98%  Livability 
Up  to  3  Weeks 


FREE  From  B 


Twenty-one  years  of  continuous  breeding 
for  production  has  developed  a  heavy-lay¬ 
ing  strain  from  trapnested,  pedigreed  foun¬ 
dation  stock.  You  must  have  good  chicks 
to  succeed.  Get  them  direct  from  the 
largest  breeder  of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 

FREE  CATALOG  describes  matings  and 
gives  feeding  hints.  Write  today. 

REDBIRD  F  ARM  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


PINECR.EST  Orchards 


W  Production-Bred  S.  C.  Reds 


100 %  Pullorum  Free 

Winners  in  leading  Egg-Laying  Contests.  Our 
Reds  laid  an  average  of  216.6  eggs  per  bird 
in  tlie  last  11  contests  they  were  entered  in, 
while  all  competitive  Reds  averaged  only 
167.7  eggs  per  bird.  Many  poultrymen  are 
winning  Egg-Laying  Contests  with  birds  pro¬ 
cured  direct  from  us. 


FREE  CATALOG 


Now  ready.  Gives  all  con¬ 
test  records  and  other 
information.  New  prices  on  Chicks,  Eggs 
and  Stock. 


Member  Mass-  Certified  Breeders’  Association. 

P1NECREST  ORCHARDS 
Route  2  Groton,  Mass. 


“ Original ”  R  F  Q 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  tv  L  U  O 

t'Ue  most  popular  heavy  breed  of  "business  birds" 
today.  Blood-tested  11  years!  Accredited  and  Cer¬ 
tified  in  New  Hampshire. 

BUY  FROM  THE  SOURCE 
Large  Egg-Size  Leghorns 
From  hen  breeders;  flock  averages  up  to  230  eggs; 
cockerels  from  26  to  30  oz.  eggs  and 

CHICKS  GUARANTEED  TO  UIVE 
Weekly  Hatelies 

PERRY'  KISTUER  -  -  Towanda,  Pa. 


- HILLVIEW  FARM - 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

Unequaled  for  high  production,  size  and  vigor. 
State  tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Amazingly  low  prices  for  high  quality  trapnested 
chicks,  absolutely  free  from  disease. 

Your  satisfaction  guaranteed — catalog  free. 

HILLVIEW  FARM,  5  May  St.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


A/EGATEPA  FARMS 


I 


HARVARD MASS \ 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Bred  for  health,  vigor,  early  maturity,  high 
production,  non-broodiness;  1.200  to  1,500  trap- 
nested:  breeders  selected  on  family  records; 
State  tested:  free  range.  Chicks,  hatching  eggs, 
stock.  Circular  free.  Dept.  9,  Harvard,  Mass. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Bd.  A  White  Rocks. .  .$10.00  $47.50  $90. 

R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  47.50  90. 

White  Leghorns .  8.00  37.50  70. 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  37.50  70. 

Light  Mixed .  6.50  31.50  60. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CARTER’S  S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

lOo#  tested  free  f rom  B.  \V.  D.  From  range  grown  stock. 
Large  vigorous  birds.  Send  for  circular. 

CARTER'S  HATCHERY  -  WINDSOR,  YT. 


Jean  Joan  Black  Minorcas  *e^°£Su.!r$5: 

Blood-tested.  JEAN  JOAN  FIRM  Box  \  BELM.4R,  N.  J. 


NEW  Hampshire  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 
from  selected  dame  Took  mated  to  pedigreed  cock¬ 
erels.  Layabilty,  large  egg  size,  vigorous,  non-broody. 
Catalog.  Also  Barred  Rock  cross  bred  chicks,  fl&.OO 
per  100.  RICHARDSON  FARM,  Gonic,  N.  H. 


Hoff’s  “Vitality”  Quality 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Tailored  Strain  direct. 

It.  P.  IJoeks— Itlsbop  Strain  direct. 

R.  I.  Rede  and  Jersey  Black  dual*. 

State  Supervised  and  Blood-Tested  5  consecutive  years. 
Bred  for  heavy  egg  production  of  large  size,  strong 
stamina  and  VITALITY.”  One  of  the  pioneer  breeders 
and  chick  nroducers  with  U  years  experience.  1).  L. 
Cert,  accepted  at  FULL  face  value.  Prices  the  lowest  in 
history  of  my  business.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF  Lock  Box  t  16  NESHANIC,  N.  J. 


- SELL  YOUR — — 

BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  250.000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  250,000  readers  about  your  stock 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORIvEK.  333  W. 
30th  St..  New  York  City. 


but  lias  served  as  Steward  two  years  and 
Overseer  one  year.  Copenhagen  Grange 
is  one  of  the  largest  Granges  in  North¬ 
ern  New  York.  Another  Lewis  County 
Grange.  Leyden,  has  just  conferred  Hon¬ 
orary  Membership  upon  its  only  surviving 
charter  member.  Carlton  B.  Miller,  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  order  for  43 
years. 

Northern  New  York  Granges  have  sev¬ 
eral  women  serving  as  Masters.  Oswego 
County  lias  three,  Mrs.  Alice  Clark,  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Pulaski  Grange:  Mrs.  Floyd  .Tones, 
Master  of  Palermo  Grange;  and  Mrs. 
Algerose  Gridley,  Master  of  Central 
Square  Grange.  St.  Lawrence  County 
has  one  woman  Grange  Master,  Mrs. 
Mildred  Krinklaw,  of  Nicholville  Grange, 
and  Lewis  County  also  lias  one.  Mrs. 
Flora  McDonald,  Master  of  Port  Leyden 
Grange.  Mrs.  Hazel  Bell,  of  Oxbow 
Grange,  Jefferson  County,  has  just  retired 
after  serving  live  years  as  Master  of  her 
Grange,  declining  a  re-election  for  a  sixth 
term. 

Grand  Prairie  Juvenile  Grange  of  Ma¬ 
rion  County,  Ohio,  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  Juvenile  Granges  of  the  nation  in 
3931  for  the  best  Juvenile  record.  Al¬ 
though  this  Juvenile  Grange  lias  but  37 
members  it  made  a  most  commendable 
record.  Some  of  its  welfare  work  in¬ 
cluded  aid  given  to  a  poor  family  at 
Christinas  time,  improving  the  school 
yard  by  planting  26  trees,  helping  by  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  neighborhood  church  to 
install  electricity,  adopting  a  fresh-air 
lad  from  Cincinnati  for  the  Summer  and 
supplying  with  clothing  from  the  350 
prize  the  Juveniles  won  at  the  State  Fair 
on  their  exhibit. 

In  his  annual  address  to  the  Ohio  State 
Grange,  Stale  Master  Kirk  said  there  are 
three  gold-medal  counties  in  that  State 
which  have  made  a  gain  of  more  than 
200  members  each  ;  six  silver-medal  comi¬ 
ties,  with  a  gain  of  100  or  more,  and  32 
bronze-medal  counties  with  a  net  gain  in 
membership. 

For  the  third  time  in  the  history  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange  Albany  will  be 
its  meeting  place  when  the  59th  annual 
session  is  held  the  first  week  in  February. 
The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the 
State  Capital  in  March,  1874,  following 
the  organization  meeting  in  the  pervious 
November  at  Syracuse.  Again  the  State 
Grange  met  at  Albany  in  1895. 

The  city  of  Albany  has  one  attraction 
which  no  other  city  of  the  State  can  of¬ 
fer  to  the  State  Grange,  and  that  is  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Legislature, 
which  is  always  in  session  at  the  time  of 
the  annual  sessions  of  the  State  Grange. 

The  Wellington  Hotel  at  Albany  will 
he  headquarters  for  the  coming  session  of 
the  State  Grange,  and  the  business  ses¬ 
sions  and  the  conferring  of  the  sixth  de¬ 
gree  will  be  held  in  the  State  Armory. 
The  first  session  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
February  2.  opening  at  10  A.  M„  with 
State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  presiding. 
The  first  day's  work  will  consist  princi¬ 
pally  of  officers’  reports  and  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  resolutions.  Tuesday  evening 
a  reception  will  be  tendered  the  Grange 
officers,  in  charge  of  the  State  Grange 
Home  economics  committee.  The  bien¬ 
nial  election  of  officers  will  occur  Wed¬ 
nesday  forenoon  and  in  the  afternoon  a 
program  on  co-operation  will  be  a  feature. 
The  annual  memorial  service  will  be  held 
Wednesday  evening.  But  one  regular 
business  session  will  he  held  on  Thursday, 
the  afternoon  being  used  in  preparation 
for  conferring  the  sixth  degree  at  the 
Armory  Thursday  evening.  Friday  will 
he  given  over  to  the  reports  of  committees 
and  the  installation  of  officers. 

National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber,  who 
was  re-elected  at  the  Madison  session  of 
the  National  Grange  in  November  for  his 
fifth  term,  is  expected  to  attend  the  Al¬ 
bany  session  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  and  speak  before  that  body.  Mas¬ 
ter  Taber  was  first  elected  as  National 
Grange  Master  in  1923.  If  he  completes 
his  present  term  of  two  years  as  Master 
he  will  have  exceeded  all  previous  rec¬ 
ords  for  length  of  service  as  head  of  the 
National  Grange. 

The  first  annual  session  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  was  held  at  Albany 
March  18-20.  At  that  time  there  were 
but  165  Subordinate  Granges  in  the 
State,  as  against  869  as  reported  by  State 
Secretary  Frank  ,T.  Riley  in  his  last  an¬ 
nual  report.  The  State  Grange  Master 
at  the  original  Albany  session  was  George 
D.  Hinckley,  of  Chautauqua  County,  a 
member  of  Fredonia  Grange  No.  1,  the 
first  regularly  organized  Subordinate 
Grange.  The  other  officers  at  this  mem¬ 
orable  session  were  :  Overseer,  .Tay  Dini- 
ick,  of  Jefferson  County;  Lecturer,  S. 
Terry  Hudson,  of  Suffolk ;  Steward,  Wil¬ 
liam  McKee,  of  Washington ;  Assistant 
Steward,  James  IJ.  Lee,  of  Oswego; 
Chaplain,  Milton  Rude,  of  Cayuga; 
Treasurer,  Jurian  Winne.  of  Albany; 
Secretary,  William  A.  Armstrong,  of 
Chemung;  Gatekeeper,  D.  II.  Norton,  of 
Allegany;  Ceres,  Mrs.  I.  I..  VanDoren,  of 
Cayuga ;  Pomona,  Mrs.  O.  E.  Mann,  of 
Niagara ;  Flora,  Mrs.  Luke  Fulton,  of 
Jefferson  ;  Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Mrs. 
M.  B.  Riggs,  of  Wayne;  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  J.  O'Donnell,  of  Queens,  William 
G.  Wayne,  of  Seneca,  and  S.  R.  Pratt,  of 
Jefferson. 

At  the  time  of  the  1874  session  at  Al¬ 
bany,  Jefferson  County,  had  the  largest 
number  of  Subordinate  Granges  of  any 
county  in  New  York  State.  27.  Several 
important  matters  came  up  before  the  Al¬ 
bany  session  in  1874.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  plan  for  the  organization  of 
mutual  fire  insurance  companies  under 
Grange,  auspices,  a  movement  which  has 
since  assumed  such  large  proportions  and 
has  had  such  an  impQjjajlt  part  in  build¬ 
ing  up  the  order. 


ARE 

these  among your 

UNEMPLOYED? 


Put  them  to  work  mak¬ 


ing  a  living  for  you  .  .  . 

Literally  thousands  of  farmers  in  every 
section  of  the  country  are  returning  to 
basic  farming  methods.  Diversification, 
with  livestock  and  crop  rotation,  besides 
proving  more  profitable  than  risky  single 
crop  farming,  is  furnishing  a  living  to 
thousands  of  those  wise  enough  to  see 
its  advantages. 

Prepare  your  farm  for  dairy  and  beef  cat¬ 
tle,  hogs,  chickens,  and  sheep  by  fencing- 
in  fields.  Make  your  farm  produce  a  living 
by  putting  these  workers  to  work  for  you. 


Crops  enclosed  with  fence  can  quick¬ 
ly  and  profitably  be  turned  into  beef, 
pork,  butter,  eggs  and  mutton. 

In  Pittsburgh  Farm  Fence  whether 
Hinge-Joint  or  Stiff-Stay  you  get  a 
strong,  durable  fence  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  per  year  of  service  .  .  . 
Made  of  heavy,  full-gauge  wire  of  rust- 
resisting  copper-bearing  steel,  heavily 
Super-Zinced  as  a  further  protection 
from  rust.  Pittsburgh  Fence  represents 
the  maximum  in  fence  value,  and  will 
far  outlast  cheaper  brands.  Your  near¬ 
est  dealer  will  gladly  furnish  you  an 
estimate  of  cost. 


Pittsburgh  Fence 

For  best  quality,  look  for  the  “Pittsburgh’’  brand  on  farm, 
poultry  and  lawn  fence,  barbed  wire,  posts,  nails,  etc. 

Send  for  free  Farm  Engineering  Chart  to  help  you  lay 
Out  your  fields  for  profitable  crop  and  stock  rotation. 

(  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.) 

723  Union  Trust  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


0  EXTRA  CHICKS  with  each  100  on  orders  mailed  March  1st  or  before.  Send  $1  per  luo 
2vA  order,  ^  pay  postman  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s 


best,  -accredited  flocks,  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg-production. 

Postpaid  Prices — 

Leghorns,  White.  Buff  and  Brown;  Anconas  . 

Rocks.  Barred,  White  and  Buff  . 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds . | 

Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  L.  and  White  Wyandottes . ... . 

Heavy  Mixed  Stic.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY, 


arriva 

1  guaranteed. 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$  8.50 

$42.50 

$  85.00 

.  5.25 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

.  5.25 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

.  5.1 5 

I  1.00 

55.00 

110.00 

50,  COLUMBUS 

GROVE. 

OHIO. 

HANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  IL.EGHORNS 

Now  leading  Passaic  County  Contest;  write  for  catalog  on  chicks  from  N.  J.  Certified,  Blood- 
tested,  Trapnested  Breeders  of  this  strain.  PEARL  POULTRY  F ARM,  Montvale,  New  Jersey. 


#U>  IJicfearti  Jfarrn 

World’s  Largest  Breeder  of 

BARRED  ROCKS 

5,500  hens  with  2,000  trapnested 
on  our  own  Breeding  Plant.  Our 
own  lObirdpen  won  the  1929Storrs 
Contest  and  set  a  world’s  record 
by-  laying  an  average  of  over  275.5  eggs  per 
bird.  Such  breeding  and  contest  winning 
assures  you  of  the  finest  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  country. 

CHICKS— EGGS 

lOO  B.  W.  D.  Free — No  Reactors 

from  vigorous  production  bred  pedigreed 
stock.  We  also  have  Barred  Rock  chicks 
especially  priced  for  broilers. 

Free  Cstilsg  gives  full  particulars  about 
contest  winnings,  breeding  methods,  etc. 

R.  C.  COBB  -  350  Great  Road, 
West  Concord,  Mass. 

"The  Invincible  Rocks  of  New  England” 


12  A  DVriliri^C  RIRed-BRock 
DAD  T  VrllVlVDsCWLeghorn 


Heavy  winter  layers.  Raised  on  range. 
Priced  for  practical  farmers.  Six  years 
in  business.  Two-thirds  of  total  hatch 
bought  by  farm  neighbors  last  year. 
They  know.  Send  for  catalogue  R  and 
price  list. 


OAK  RIDGE  FARMS,  INC.  ...Stuyvesant,  N,  Y, 
Eo  W.  Mange 


Lakeside  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

oil  from  our  own  strain.  Big  birds,  persistent  layers. 
No  B.  W.  D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Seiid  for  full 
information. 

LAKESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dexter,  Maine 


Quality  Chicks 


35,000  weekly,  electrically  hatched 
White  Leghorns,  8c;  Barred  Koeks 
White  Koeks,  Buff  ltoeks.  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 
9c;  Heavy  Miked,  8c:  Reduction  in  500  or  1000  lots. 
PLUM  CREEK  Pill  LTU  Y  E  A  KM,  Suiibury,  Pa. 


WALCK  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  ami  While  R..eas,  W  bite  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Black 
&  White  Giants.  Anconas  and  While  Leghorns.  Breeders 
culled  by  Lloyd  Baker,  state  College  graduate.  Male 
birdsused  of  Pedigree  Breeaing.  Before  ordering  Chicks 
get  our  Free  Catalog. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  N,  Greencastle,  P*. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  *!>— 10O.  Heavy  Mixed, $8— 100 
100%  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  \V.  PAIGE  Box  It,  SEUUNSG HOVE,  PA. 


Dr.  Romig’s 

Oualitv  Chicks 

Barred1  and  White  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  White 
Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed.  We  ship  every  Tuesday.  Cash 
or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  delivered  prices. 

F.  C.  RCMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Day-Old  Chicks 


with  trapnest  history.  Our 
exclusive  business  for  17 
years  has  been  breeding  bet¬ 
ter  White  Leghorns.  Mr.  Van  Liew  reports  221  egg  flo  k 
average  from  our  chicks.  Buy  quality  chicks  and  gtt 
eggs  in  quanity.  GABRIEL'S  LEGHORN  FARM,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  H.  I.  Reds . $8.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  per  10© 

Low  prices  on  started  chicks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Prepaid.  10O#  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PURE 


Barred  Reeks. .  $10.00 — 100 

bred  GiiiGiu  m^dR-d8:::::  IX-loo 

100#  live  delivery  fruartmteed.  Cash  or  C.  O.  1). 
Hci'bster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


WPlirmmith  Bswiltc  ”•  Fishel’s  the  Best  for  35 
.riyilUUllII  UUUKSyears.  WINNERS,  PRODUC¬ 
ERS.  COME  to  headquarters.  BABY  CHICK*.  H  ATCH¬ 
ING  EGGS,  SELECTED  .BREEDERS.  SPECIAL  PRICES. 
List  Free.  U.  It,  11  * II EL,  Box  8,  Hope,  Indiana 
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Largest  Producers  of  N.  H. 
Red  Chicks  in  the  State 


WHY  HUBBARD  CHICKS 
MAKE  SURE  PROFITS! 


ern- 


SlubWd 

Farms 

IlftHimiWIIIMIHlIIIIMIMIHII 

R.I.REDS 


Exceeding:  for  eggs  or  type  can  be  lop-sided. 

Hubbard  Balanced  Breeding  is  six-sided. 

Every  one  of  these  features  has  been 
phasized  for  years : 

Outstanding  Vigor — Strong  constitutions  inbred  for  generations. 

Low  Mortality — Many  customers  raise  more  than  they  pay  for. 

Heavy  Egg  Production-  High  flock  averages  mean  large  profits. 

Large  Size  Eggs — 24  ounces  minimum  selected  for  15  years. 

Fast,  Uniform  Growth— Culls  eliminated  with  Hubbard  Chicks. 

Early  Maturity — Egg  production  at  4%  to  5  months. 

With  every  one  of  our  breeding  birds  blood-tested  for  15  years  by  State 
University — with  S,000  breeding  birds  on  our  own  farms — with  every 
chick,  every  egg,  under  our  personal  control — you  play  SAFE,  from 
EVERY  standpoint ! 

We  Guarantee  Full  SATISFACTION.  You  are  the  judge.  If  not 
satisfied,  tell  us  what  is  due  you.  We  adjust  promptly,  in  cash  or 
replacement,  as  desired.  Could  anything  be  fairer? 

Our  1932  catalog  has  been  written  largely  by  our  customers. 
*»■»  who  give  facts  and  figures  on  their  results  with  Hubbard 

^lip  Farms’  chicks.  Use  coupon  now. 

and  “ Order  Hubbard,  Chicks  Early — Play  Safe  ALL  Ways ” 

Mail  toX  a  Iso  LEGHORNS  at  our  Western 

_  w  York 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole,  N.  H.  Plant 


Please  send  Catalog  with  full  data,  prices,  etc.  to 


Name, 


Address 


Flock  Averages  Well  Two  Pound  Broilers  S3  Per  Hen  Income  in 

Above  200  Eggs  in  Eight  Weeks  3  Winter  Months 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  CREAM  of  the  World’s  Best  Egg  Bred  Stock 

Every  one  of  our  Breeding  Males  this  season  from  Pedigreed  Stock  up  to  319  egg 
breeding  and  from  a  flock  that  has  been  blood-tested  for  eight  years. 

Prices  very  reasonable  and  a  very  special  proposition  for  early  booking  of  orders. 

LARGER  BIRDS— LARGER  EGG  YIELD-LARGER  YEARLY  PROFITS 

GET  OUR  BEAUTIFUL  FREE  CATALOGUE.  It’s  as  good  as  a  visit  to  our 
farm;  describing  our  farm  and  stock  and  giving  full  page  views  of  our  buildings, 
describing  our  stock  and  quoting  prices  on  our  V/orld  Famous  Tancred  Stock. 
Don’t  keep  “those  little  Leghorns”— get  some  of  the  Tancred  Heavy  Layers, 
Heavy  Weighers,  Profit  Payers  for  1932. 

FISHING  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R  LAMAR,  PA. 


rsm 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  --Wynne! ottes 

&  -^Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks — 


REG  u  s  pat  per  y 


"WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

30  pens  of  Reds  at  Storrs  Contest.  Our  pen  is  3rd  at  end  of  1931.  and  laying  decidedly 
LARGE  EGGS.  This  agrees  with  the  experience  of  our  customers.  All  our  chicks  are 

BRED  FOR  PROFIT 

That  means  large  eggs  and  lots  of  them:  quick  growth  and  good  body  size. 

This  rear  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  tested  for 
fB  W  D  I  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  We  know 
hatchery  selling  only  chicks  of  this  grade.  These  are  real  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Write  for  prices. 
We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  lOOSfc  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  Wallingford,  conn.  Tel.  645  5 


Pullorum  Disease 
of  no  other  large 


PEDIGREED 

TRAPNESTED 

BL00DTESTED 


DOUGLA5TON 

MANOR  FARM 

PULASKI  NEW  YORK 

Rep.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


Leghorns 


HEAVY  LAYERS 
OF  UNIFORMLY 
LARCE  EGGS 


li.  o.  Aziiico 

A  BREEDER  HATCHERY 

Specializing  in  baby  chicks  from  hardy  northern  grown 
disease-free  stock.  Inspection  invited  of  plant  and  methods. 
Hatches  twice  each  week;  any  quantity.  Mail  name  and 
address  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

DOUGLAS  TON"  MANOR  FARM 
PULASKI  ,  NEW  YORK 


HARDY  VERMONT  CHICKS 

from  Highest  Producing  and  Best  Known  Strains 

REDS S"*)  BARRED  ROCKS  (S)  LEGHORNS  0*SH")  BROILER  CHICKS 

EVERY  BREEDER  BLOOD  TESTED  AND  CERTIFIED  BY  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

You  Can  Be  Sure  of  Maximum  Health;  Vigor  and  Profit  from  Our  Chicks. 


Prices  Lower  for  Early  Hatches. 

MAPLEGLEN  POULTRY  FARM 


Write  Now  for  1932  Catalog. 

PROCTOR,  VERMONT 


niidL 


I  TEEN’S 
(TATE 
UPERVISED 
CERTIFIED  WHITE 

Reduced  Prices 
Box  t 


STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 

XjEOIIOPIIVS 

Dagsboro,  Delaware 


Figures  About  Poultry 

Can  you  tell  mo  'the  approximate  cost 
for  the  feed  alone  to  raise  500  White 
Leghorn  chicks  to  the  laying  and  broiler 
age?  Approximately  how  many  out_  of 
500  chicks  turn  out  to  be  pullets?  What 
portion  of  the  feed  costs  up  to  the  laying 
age  of  the  pullets  would  the  sale  of  the 
broilers  pay  at  prevailing  prices  on 
broliers?  What  is  the  cost  per  day  for 
feed  for  a  laying  leghorn  hen  in  good 
condition.  A.  E.  H. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 

Under  average  New  Jersey  conditions 
it  will  cost  between  85  cents  and  $1.20 
to  raise  a  White  Leghorn  pullet  through 
20  weeks  from  hatching  time  to  ready-to- 
lay  stage.  We  usually  figure  that  ap¬ 
proximately  75  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
gathered  from  breeding  stock  during  the 
Spring  breeding  season  will  be  of  such 
size  and  quality  as  to  make  them  avail¬ 
able  for  hatching  purposes.  We  usually 
figure  that  the  average  selected  breeding 
ben  will  produce  approximately  40  to  45 
eggs  during  the  breeding  season,  and  that 
from  30  to  35  of  these  eggs  will  be  useful 
for  hatching  purposes.  Again,  under 
average  conditions  we  figure  on  a  65  per 
cent  hatch.  We  also  figure  that  half  of 
the  chicks  hatched  will  be  pullets  and 
half  be  cockerels  and  further  that  85  per 
cent  of  the  chicks  raised  should  be  reared. 
These  figures  will  give  you  something  on 
which  to  base  estimates. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  New  Jersey 
poultrymen  that  the  surplus  cockerels, 
usually  handled  as  broilers,  will,  tinder 
average  conditions,  bring  just  about 
enough  to  pay  for  their  cost  up  to  the 
time  of  selling.  Some  poultrymen  feel 
that  from  the  season  as  a  whole  they 
must  take  some  deficit  because  of  leg¬ 
horn  broilers  arid  that  such  deficit  adds 
approximately  five  cents  to  the  actual 
cost  of  rearing  the  sister  pullet. 

The  estimated  feed  cost  for  laying- 
birds  has  been  figured  in  terms  of 
monthly  cost,  and,  under  average  condi¬ 
tions,  it  is  not  far  from  20  cents  per 
month  per  bird.  This  year  feed  costs  are 
lower  than  usual,  as  you  know. 

WILLARD  C.  THOMPSON 


One  looks  like 


another  .  .  . 


Yes,  baby  chicks  look  much 
alike.  But  there’s  a  difference 
you  cannot  see.  You  must 
know  their  breeding  and 
records. 

We  prove  the  superiority  of 
Kerr  Chicks  by  entering  their 
heavy  -  laying  ancestors  in 
leading  Eastern  egg-laying 
contests  year  after  year.  The 
records  are  official. 


We  are  in  the  contests  again 
this  year — competing  against 
the  country’s  leading  spe¬ 
cialty  breeders.  Our  contest 
birds  are  making  enviable 
records  against  the  best  lay¬ 
ing  flocks  from  many  states. 

Kerr  Chicks  carry  the  same 
blood  lines  as  their  record¬ 
making  ancestors. 

Over  60,000  blood-tested 
breeders.  Special  discounts  on 
early  orders.  Write  for  Free 
Chick  Book  with  price  list 
and  all  particulars. 


Poultry  Meetings  at 
Hartford 

The  Northeastern  Poultry  Council, 
with  delegates  from  13  States  will  meet 
at  the  Hotel  Waterbary  in  AVaterburyfor 
its  first  Winter  convention  February  3-4. 
In  connection  with  this  convention  the 
Connecticut  Poultry  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  in  the  same  hotel 
February  4-5. 

The  Council  is  a  delegate  organization 
with  representation  from  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersev,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
Each  State  is  represented  on  the  Council 
by  four  men,  two  being  practical  poultry- 
men  entitled  to  vote,  while  the  other  two 
members  act  only  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  Council  was  organized  a  year  ago 
in  New  York  and  has  been  working  in 
unifying  the  various  State  programs  for 
improving  the  poultry  business  in  the 
section  covered.  Connecticut  is  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  Council  by  Donald  I. 
Goodenough.  of  Torrington,  and  Leo 
Crouton,  of  Farmington,  the  two  practical 
poultrymen  who  have  voting  power. 

S.  McLean  Buckingham,  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  representing 
regulatory  State  departments,  and  Prof. 
William  F.  Kirkpatrick  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  re¬ 
presenting  educational  institutions,  are 
also  members  of  the  Council  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity. 

The  work  of  the  Council  is  carried  on 
through  sub-committees.  Prof.  Kirk¬ 
patrick  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Egg  Laying  Contests  ;  Sidney  A.  Edwards, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Market¬ 
ing,  and  Roy  E.  Jones,  Extension 
Poultry  Specialist  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Disease  Control.  Both 
meetings  will  be  open  to  all  interested 
poultrymen. 


Bucks  County,  Pa.,  Egg 
Auction 

Carried  on  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  by  the 
Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association.  Auctions  are  held  every 
Monday  and  Thursday  at  1  P.  M.  W. 
Atlee  Tomlinson,  Auction  Manager. 

Egg  prices  January  21,  1932: 

Fancy  large . 80.27% 

Fancy  medium  . 20% 

Extra  large . 26% 

Extra  medium . 20 

Standard  large . 26% 

Standard  medium . 19% 

Pullets  . 16% 

Pee  wees  . 15% 

Total  number  cases,  292. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 


Dept.  F 

RENCHTOWN, 


Frenclitown,  N.  J. 
Taterson,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 
E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Middletown.  N.  Y. 


Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
W.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Danbury,  Conn. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


HILLPOT 

QUALITY 

CHICKS 

BLOOD-TESTED 
LEGHORNS, 
ROCKS,  REDS 

Liberal  Replacement 
Allowance  for  all  chicks 
that  die  first  2  weeks. 

Also  big:,  vigorous 


For  twenty  years 
satisfied  customers 
have  been  testify¬ 
ing  to  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  Hillpot 
Quality  Chicks  as 
profi  t  -producers . 

By  careful  breed¬ 
ing  and  perfect 
incubation  I  have 
developed  strains 
that  are  remark¬ 
ably  easy  to  raise, 
quick  to  mature 
.and  wonderful  in 
egg-yield.  Send  for 
literature. 


3-weeks-old  chicks. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,IDep[.l,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


THIS  YEAR. 
TRY. 


New 

^  Low  Prices 

Earn  that  extra  profit  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
records  to  296  eggs.  10  breeds. 
...  .  ^  Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
207  Northampton.  Buffalo.  N.Y.i 
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Damp  Henhouse 

Could  you  give  me  information  for  in¬ 
sulating  a  metal  laying'  house.  I  have  an 
oblong  metal  house  37%  feet  long  by  1 2% 
feet  wide.  It  has  three  ventilators  with 
tight  big  windows.  The  house  is  too 
cold.  I  have  a  stove  in  it,  but  cannot 
keep  it  warm  and  dry  at  the  same  time, 
as  it  gets  frosty  and  sweats  on  cold  days 
unless  1  have  the  windows  wide  open, 
and  then  it  is  too  cold.  The  roof  and 
sides  also  get  frosty.  If  not  frosty  it 
sweats  and  makes  a  lot  of  dampness. 
Somerset  Co.,  Pa.  b.  a.  f. 

The  moisture  which  condenses  upon  the 
walls  of  this  building  comes  from  the 
bodies  of  the  hens,  not  from  outside.  The 
reason  it  condenses  is  that  the  interior 
warmth  cannot  hold  the  metal  walls  at 
a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to  pre¬ 
vent.  condensation  or  “frosting.-’  When 
the  frost  melts,  the  interior  is  made  more 
visibly  and  uncomfortably  damp,  though 
the  dampness  was  already  there  in  the 
air  of  the  room. 

“Insulation”  has  but  one  object;  that 
is  to  check  radiation  of  the  interior 
warmth  through  the  walls,  with  conse¬ 
quent  cooling  of  the  interior  air  to  a 
point  where  it  will  deposit  its  moisture 
in  the  form  of  frost.  Insulation  does  not 
warm ;  it  merely  prevents  in  a  measure 
the  escape  of  heat  already  there;  in  this 
case,  supplied  by  a  stove  or  the  bodies  of 
the  fowls  or  both. 

The  reason  that  open  windows  prevent 
this  condensation  upon  the  walls  is  that 
there  is  a  sufficiently  rapid  interchange 
between  inside  and  outside  air  to  keep 
the  interior  air  from  becoming  saturated 
with  the  moisture  given  off  by  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  building.  It  is  much  better 
to  keep  the  windows  open  far  enough  to 
prevent  this  saturation  and  frosting  than 
it  is  to  keep  them  closed  and  the  interior 
air  damp,  more  healthful.  Thin  metal 
walls  allow  the  interior  warmth  to  pass 
through  rapidly  and  they  become  cold. 
Wooden  walls  do  not  radiate  the  heat  so 
rapidly  and  so  do  not  become  so  “cold.” 
An  air  chamber  also  checks  this  passage 
or  radiation  of  warmth  from  the  in¬ 
terior,  does  it  better  than  a  wall  of  wood 
could. 

I  presume  that  your  building  is  of  cor¬ 
rugated  metal  sheets  fastened  to  2x4-in. 
studding  and  rafters.  If  this  is  the  case, 
you  can  provide  an  insulating  air  cham¬ 
ber  by  ceiling  up  the  interior  upon  the 
studding  and  rafters  with  any  non-metal 
material.  Matched  stuff,  or  one  of  the 
numerous  fiber  boards  used  nowadays  so 
much  in  building  would  be  suitable,  the 
fiber  boards  probably  cheaper.  This  would 
give  you  a  four-inch  dead  air  space  that 
would  insulate  the  interior  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  keep  in  much  of  the  warmth  now 
lost  through  the  thin  metal.  The  in¬ 
terior  would  still  become  damp,  however, 
unless  you  provided  sufficient  ventilation 
to  remove  the  moist  interior  air  before 
it  became  so  saturated  with  water  that 
it  could  not  longer  hold  it  in  suspension. 

Open  windows  will  prevent  this  satu¬ 
ration  and  dry  cold  is  not  harmful  to  the 
hens  unless  of  extreme  degree,  a  tem¬ 
perature  in  which  combs  and  wattles 
freeze.  I  should  expect  one  or  two  opened 
windows  in  the  south  wall  of  a  building 
the  size  of  yours  to  keep  it  dry.  In  ex¬ 
treme  weather  a  cloth-covered  frame 
might  be  used  temporarily  to  close  these 
windows,  but  they  should  be  opened 
again  as  soon  as  possible.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  always  is  to  close  up  a  poultry  house 
to  keep  it  warm,  and  the  consequent 
warmth  and  dampness  of  the  interior 
leads  to  colds  and  like  ailments.  A  fully 
feathered  hen  is  protected  from  even  se¬ 
vere  cold  by  her  high  interior  tempera¬ 
ture,  higher  than  that  of  other  animals, 
and  by  her  insulating  covering  that  holds 
the  heat  in.  She  will  be  happy  if  cold 
and  also  dry,  but  will  suffer  in  an  overly 
wet  air,  even  if  this  is  comparatively 
warm.  m.  b.  d. 

New  York  State  Egg- 
Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I., 

During  the  16th  week  of  the  10th  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  Egg-laying  Contest 
the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  4.80  eggs  or 
at  the  rate  of  68.6  per  cent.  This  is  an 
increase  of  7.4  per  cent  over  last  week’s 
production  and  it  is  21.3  per  cent  higher 
than  the  production  for  the  same  week 
in  the  previous  competition.  The  total 
production  to  January  20  since  October  1 
is  52.75  eggs  per  bird  which  is  7.20  eggs 
per  bird  higher  than  for  the  same  period 
last  year. 

High  Pens  for  the  16th  Week. — It.  I. 
Reds,  Moss  Farm,  62  points,  60  eggs;  W. 
L„  Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm,  60 
points,  59  eggs;  W.  Rocks,  Holtzapple 
Poultry  Farm,  59  points,  59  eggs;  L.  I. 
Reds,  West  Neck  Farm,  59  points,  59 
eggs;  W.  L.,  M.  P.  Phillips,  59  points,  56 
eggs;  W.  L.,  Roy  A.  Keute,  59  points, 
57  eggs ;  W.  L.,  Roy  A.  Keute,  59  points. 
57  eggs. 

Leading  pens  in  the  variety  classes: 
White  Leghorns.  —  Miller  Poultry 
Farm,  695  points.  766  eggs;  M.  P.  Phil¬ 
lips,  6SS  points,  694  eggs;  Foreman  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  6S1  points,  769  eggs;  Quality 
Poultry  Farm,  674  points,  717  eggs; 
Codarhurst  Poultry  Farm.  672  points. 
754  eggs;  Ace  Farm.  663  points,  717 
eggs;  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  658  points, 
709  eggs;  The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm, 
654  points.  686  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds.- — -Moss  Farm,  854  points, 
875  eggs;  Walliceton  Farm,  795  points, 
845  eggs;  Redbird  Farm,  676  points,  703 
eggs. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — V.  H.  Kirk- 
up,  408  points,  420  eggs;  R.  C.  E.  Wal¬ 
lace,  349  points,  378  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  554  points,  588  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Springdale 
Poultry  Farm,  282  points,  330  eggs. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows:  .Ian.  14,  clear;  Jan.  15,  cloudy, 
foggy;  Jan.  16,  partly  cloudy;  .Tan.  17, 
cloudy,  foggy;  .Ian.  18,  clear;  Jan.  19, 
clear;  Jan.  20,  cloudy,  clear. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket  prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City,  Jan. 
20.  The  contest  charges,  4c  per  dozen 
above  these  prices:  White,  25c;  brown, 
23c;  medium,  19c;  pullets,  18c. 


Balance  of  Grain  and  Mash 

I  have  14  hens  and  36  pullets.  I  feed 
scratch  grain  morning  and  evening  and 
have  laying  mash  for  them  all  the  time. 
The  pullets  are  7%  months  old  and  only 
about  eight  or  ten  are  laying.  They  look 
tine  and  are  the  Tom  Barron  strain. 
What  can  I  do  to  get  the  rest  of  them  to 
work.  e.  x,.  K. 

New  York. 

(live  the  flock  a  light  feeding  of  grain 
in  the  morning,  less  than  they  will  eat 
at  night  before  they  go  to  roost.  A  light 
feeding  or  none  at  all  in  the  morning  will 
cause  them  to  eat  more  of  the  dry  laying 
mash  through  the  day,  but  they  should  go 
to  roost  with  full  crops,  no  matter  how 
much  grain  it  takes  to  fill  them. 

If  the  dry  mash  is  not  readily  eaten,  an 
additional  amount  may  be  given  at  noon 
in  moistened  condition,  using  either  milk 
or  water  to  wet  it.  It  is  the  mash  that 
has  most  to  do  with  egg  production  but 
the  whole  grain  is  none  the  less  needed 
for  nutrition  of  the  birds.  If  grain  is 
fed  too  liberally,  however,  the  hens  may 
neglect  the  less  palatable  mash,  being  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  grain.  m.  b.  d. 


Bucks  County,  Pa.,  Eg g 
Auction 

These  auctions,  in  charge  of  Bucks 
County  Producers  co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion,  are  held  at  1  P.  INI.  every  Monday 
and  Thursday,  at  auction  rooms,  Doyles- 
town,  Pa.,  W.  Atlee  Tomlinson,  auction 
manager.  Prices  prevailing  January  11 
were :  Fancy  large,  29%  ;  fancy  medium, 
26%  ;  extra  large,  30%  ;  extra  medium, 
26%  ;  standard  large,  2S%  ;  standard 
medium,  24%  ;  pullets,  25%  ;  pee  wees, 
24%.  Total  unmber  cases  274. 


Fred  A.  Young 

Mr.  Young,  a  native  of  Elkhart,  Ind., 
died  December  29,  aged  76.  He  was  a 
subscriber  and  reader  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  50  years. 

MRS.  F.  A.  YOUNG. 


A  Problem  in  Milk 

(Continued  from  page  133) 

Briefly  summed  up  this  means  that  the 
producer  of  milk  is  not  getting  as  much 
interest  on  the  money  he  has  invested 
as  he  could  reasonably  expect  from  any 
bank,  as  he  must  pay  to  any  bank  for 
such  sums  as  he  may  be  obliged  to  borrow 
from  time  to  time  to  tide  him  over  the 
lean  periods.  He  sees  his  original  in¬ 
vestment  depreciated  through  borrowings 
and  interest  charges,  while  at  the  same 
time  his  personal  labor  goes  unpaid. 
“The  sweat  of  his  brow  avails  him 
naught !”  In  the  interest  of  fair  play  it 
is  only  right  that  the  public,  should  be 
cognizant  of  these  facts.  Public  senti¬ 
ment,  if  sufficiently  aroused  is  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  justice  to  any  cause. 

A  penny  is  practically  worthless  now¬ 
adays  ;  you  wouldn’t  even  offer  it  to  your 
son — if  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
one  !  However,  small  as  it  is,  a  one  cent 
increase  in  the  price  per  quart  paid  by 
dealers  to- milk  producers  means  a  con- 
servately  estimated  increase  of  .$750,000 
a  month  in  their  income!  You  can 
readily  see  that  this  would  increase  their 
purchasing  power  in  a  12-months’  period 
by  $9,000,000.  The  penny  assumes  quite 
gigantic  proportions  when  considered 
thusly,  does  it  not? 

A  recent  meeting  called  by  Dr.  Arthur 
W.  Gilbert,  Commissioner  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
attended  by  representative  business  men, 
producers,  dealers  and  public  officials 
adopted  resolutions  assuring  the  milk 
producers  of  their  moral  support  and  co¬ 
operation  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  an 
advance  of  two  cents  a  quart  for  milk 
delivered  at  their  markets.  This  would 
mean  approximately  $1,500,000  to  them 
and  an  infinitely  small  amout  out  of  your 
pocket  and  mine.  It  would  give  to  them 
a  strengthening  of  the  will  to  carry  on 
in  the  face  of  impending  disaster.  It 
would  assure  to  us  in  New  England  a 
continuance  of  our  present  uniformly 
good  and  carefully  inspected  supply  of 
milk  from  tested  cows.  It.  would  assure 
the  nearly  18.000  dairy  owners  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  alone  the  ability  to  pay  to  their 
52.000  employees  the  $40,000,000  due 
them  for  a  year’s  work.  It  would  give 
New  England  less  cause  to  fear  the  loss 
of  another  of  its  major  industries.  It 
would  give  to  your  babies  the  protection 
that  is  essential  to  the  insuring  of  good 
health  and  strong  bodies.  Should  we 
consider  any  alternative? 

W.  E.  MALONEY  MARKET  REPORTER. 
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LABOR  &  BUILDING  COSTS  DOWN 


Before  Lou 

Remodel 

Build-Equipfi 
or  Ventilate 
Any  Farm 

Building 

Get  These 


[ill]  fill)  fii'I  | 
III;  III  .It  I 
III  .III  III'  I 

B  Isi  tel 


TwoFREE  Books 

If  you  will  fill  out  coupon 
below  telling  us  what  kind  of 
a  building  you  are  planning 
to  build,  remodel,  ventilate  or 
equip  we  will  send  these  two  books. 

_  They  tell  you  how  to  save  money  on  material  and  construc¬ 
tion  costs  —  How  to  plan  your  buildings  to  make  them  con¬ 
venient  and  practical  —  what  is  the  best  wall  construction  — 
what  is  best  floor  material,  etc.  These  and  many  other  vital 
questions  are  answered  in  these  two  books.  These  books  also 
tell  you  about  labor-saving  Jamesway  equipment  —  Stalls, 
Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups,  Lit¬ 
ter  Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  cow 
barn;  Troughs,  Waterers,  etc., 


Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 

.  [~JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  6482 
for  hog  houses;  Feeders,  Nests,  .  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Waterers,  Incubators,  Brooders,  .  James  way  Ltd.,  Weston,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

Heaters,  for  the  poultryhouse —  ,  Send  me  your  New  Jamesway  Book.  I  am  interested  in 
a  complete  line  of  every  kind  of  D  ^Ulldlng  D  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 
mi —  mnneu-  mnPinor  1  n  f,ow®arn  □  Horse  Barn  □  Tile  Silo 

money -making  |  □  nog  House  □  Poultry  House  □  Building  Tile 

-I  - -  ~.iy  iarm  building.  .  I  would  also  like  information  on  O  New  Heating  System 

Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  to  office  1  (or  Poultry  House  □  New  Pointed  Arch  Poultry  House 
nearest^you  and  get  these  valuable  I  □  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  □  Poultry  Flock  Equipment 

j  Name _ 

Ft.  Atkinson.  Wis.  ~  i 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  ,  P-  O - - - 

Jamesway,  Ltd..  Weston.  Ont.,  Canada 

R.  F.  D - State., _ ... _ _ 


labor  -  saving, 
equipment  for  any  farm  building. 

Fill  out  ar J  .  ~ 

nearest  you 
books  Free. 

James  Manufacturing  Co. 


Leghorns.  Rocks 
Reds.  Wyandottes 


e 


CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan- Rocks] 
Bram-Rocks.  Rhodi-Rocks 


THOSE  EXTRA  PROFITS  DEPEND  ON  QUALITY 


A  few  EXTRA  pennies,  on  every  dozen  eggs  sold 
and  on  every  pound  of  poultry  marketed,  mean 
a  big  difference  in  net  income  for  the  year  You 
can  get  those  EXTRA  profits  with  Wene  stock 
Our  Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  lay 
large  chalk-white  eggs,  such  as  bring  a  pre- 
Write  for  new  Revised  Price  List 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT. 


mimn  on  New  Jersey  Auction  and  other  markets. 
Our  Cross-Breeds  were  specially  developed  to 
produce  superior  broilers  and  roasters  at  lower 
cost  per  pound. 

Seven  years  of  State  blood-testing  give  full 
protection  against  B.  W.  D. 
and  FREE  illustrated  Catalog 

A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


fAMitw 


Poultry  Farms 

and  Hatchery 
Theresa,  Jefferson  County,  N.Y, 


I 


-  OF  BARRON  &  TANCRED  LEGHORNS 

An  income  of  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  Hen  is  made  annually 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 
AIs#  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Ducklings  and  Turkeys. 

Send  for  folder. 


_  'Tai'm 

R.M.  Reds 


LEAD  ALL  BREEDS  AT  NEW  YORK  CONTEST 

For  the  second  year,  our  pen  led  all 
breeds  during  November  and  December 
at  New  York  State  (I,.  I.)  Contest. 
Trapnested  -  Blood-Tested 
All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
Result  of  23  Years’  Pedigreeing 
Broiler  Chicks,  hardy,  fast  growing. 
Hatches  every  week. 

Breeding  Cockerels,  from  high-record 
dams,  priced  front  $5  up. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks,  Our  prices  are 
substantially  lower  than  last  year. 
Write  for  handsome  new  FREE  Catalog. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO?  MASS. 


Westchester  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 

Ossining,  New  York 

“The  Best  in  Wh.  Leghorns” 

Baby  Chicks  from  the  most  dependable  stock 
in  America. 

$18.00  Per  100 

Write  for  our  wonderful  records. 


New  Chick  Book  Free 

A  perfect  gold-mine  of  useful  information.  A  splen- 
aiu  booh  that  teils  how  to  raise  strong,  healthy 
chicks.  Thoroughly  discusses  methods,  brooding,  feed¬ 
ing  ingredients,  vitamins,  minerals,  drinking  water, 
etc.  Also  gives  full  details  how  to  guard  against 
disease  and  insure  profits.  A  complete  book  no  poul- 
tryman  can  afford  to  he  without.  Advise  how  many 
chicks  you  intend  to  raise  and  we  will  send  book 
free.  Address  Box  1422,  Dept.  V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WH.  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS 
FERRIS  &  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

We  are  breeders  of  Large  Type  Leghorns. 
Layers  of  large  chalky  white  eggs.  Write  foi 
•ur  catalog.  It’s  free.  Chicks  for  Feb.  and 
March  :  $10.00-100,  $47.50-500,  $90.00-1000 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 

QUALITY  MATED  CHICKS  •“aJSSiSS-*"' 

White,  Buff.  Brown  Leghorns,  Aneonas .  $  9.00 

Barred,  Buff,  White  Rocks,  Reds .  10.00 

Buff,  White  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes .  u.oo 

Black.  Buff,  White  Minorcas .  .  12  00 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  MADISON,  N-  J. 

WANTED 

Eighteen  Cases  Hatching  Eggs 

Weekly  beginning  Jan.  21st.  Heavy  Breeds.  Quote. 

DANIEL  SOONE  HATCHERY,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Boofon,  N.  J. 

Never  before  have  we  offered  our 
high  quality  chicks  at  these  low 
prices.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  White  Leghorns,  8c  each;  1000  chicks,  $75. 
Prepaid.  SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  Milford,  Del. 


SUPREME  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Electric  Hatched  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  $8.00 — 100; 
Heavy  Mixed,  $7.00-100.  100%  live  del.  Postage  paid. 

SUPER-SERVICE  HATCHERY,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


.  Popular  breeds — low  prices— liberal  guarantees 
"  22  years  in  the  business  enables  us  to  give  you 
a  lot  for  your  money.  Write  for  full  details. 

the  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  COMPANY 
Box  D,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


NOTICE ! 


Sn  RFfK  Cllick?’  Hatching  Eggs;  production  bred, 
.  U.  IlLUU  blood-tested.  Nellie  Russel,  Woodbury.  Conn. 

WILD  Mallard  Ducks  or  Drakes  ««  , 

blue  ribbon  winners  for  breeding.  (*ilCn 

WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  .  .  Jit.  KIsro,  X.  Y. 

DUCKLINGS — MammothWhite  Pekins,  best  quality. 
Prompt  delivery.  L.  HAMBLIN  -  Wilson,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  free  range,  selected 
stock  at  $11  per  100,  $31  per  300,  $51.50  per 
500;  f  100  per  1000.  4%  discount  on  early 
orders.  lu%  books  order,  (’hicks  100% 
Live  arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 


Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  .  $8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain  .  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  .  10.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  8.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .  6.00 

l/„n  nor  r*hir>lr  Ipcc  in  500  lots  1c  lPSS  Der  chlPK  ill 


1,000  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  prepaid.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace.  Proo.  Box  R  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CHICKS 

6c  and  up 

White.  Black,  Brown  and  Bud 
Leghorns,  $8.00  per  100.  Bocks 
and  Bede,  $10.00  per  100.  Wyan- 
dottes,  $11.00.  y2 c  more  in  hits 
less  than  100.  Broilers,  $6.00. 
•24-  page  catalog  free.  88  years  in 
business.  100#  delivery. 


JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBTJRG,  PA. 


BaL>y  CliicKs 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns - ' 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.. 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds... 

White  Wyandottes . 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons. . . 

Assorted  Light  Breeds... 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds... 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHiCKSCODf 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.50 

$8.00 

$37.50 

$70.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

4.00 

6.00 

27.50 

55.00 

4.50 

8.50 

40.00 

75.00 

from 


Flocks 

50 

$4.50 

5.50 

6.50 

3.50 


100 

$8.00 

10.00 

12.00 

6.00 


From  Selected  and  Blood-Tested 

Prices  ou  25 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg . $2.50 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyan .  3.50 

Broiler  Chicks .  2.00 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-week-old  chicks. 
Catalog.  N1TTANY  ViALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  108, 
BELLE  FONTE,  Pa. _ 

BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

All  chicks  from  carefully  selected  purebred  stock. 
Order  Note  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks .  $6  25  $12.00  $67.50  $110 

R.  I.  Reds .  6.2o  12.00  at. 50  110 

S  C.  W  Leghorns .  5.50  10.50  50.00  95 

Assorted  .  6  00  9.50  45.00  90 

Postage  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Hatches 

every  week  beginning  Jan.  19th.  Free  catalogue. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
F,.  C,  BROWN,  Prop.  Box  R  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks  Free  Literature 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  25 
Barron  &  Tancred  Str. .  .$2.50 
B.  Rocks  &  Reds . . 

White  Wyandottes. 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed . -  - 

Bred  for  egg  production. 

healthy 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$8. 

$37.50 

$70. 

3.00 

5.50 

10. 

47.50 

90. 

3.00 

5.50 

10. 

47.50 

70. 

2.50 

4.50 

8. 

37.50 

2.00 

3.25 

6. 

30.00 

58. 

Hatched 

stock. 

Box  15, 


from  large 

Richfield,  Pa. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

SrcmTlnc^edStr!  W)i.bLeghorns..$  8  00  $8L50  $70°00 
I!  c!  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns  8.00  «  50  70.00 

a  p  Barred  ILocks  .  10.00  47. .->0  90.00 

Light  Mixed,  $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed.  $8.00  per  100 
100#  live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY  Box  1  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  &  Tancred  Strain  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $2.75 

Br.  &.  White  Rox  . 3.25 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.75 

Light  M  ixed  . .  •  v.v.  , 50 

500  lots,  $2.50  less:  1,000  lots 


paid  safe  delivery  , guar^ Cash  gv  C.O.  H  FREE  CIR. 


Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm, 


$10  less, 
r  C.  < 

Box  4, 


50  100 

$4.50  $8.00 

5.50  10.00 

4.50  8.00 

4.00  7.00 

100%  pre- 


CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

$2.75 

$4.50 

$8.00 

5.50 

10.00 

2.00 

3.75 

7.00 

2.75 

4.50 

8.00 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

S.  O.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns... 

Barred  Rocks..'. .  d.20 

Light  Mixed. .  2.00 

tTatw  Mixed. . . . .  •  •  A./a 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Special  price  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  Catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  8  and  3  year  old  Breeders. 
The  Large  Type,  winter  laying  strain. 
Send  orders  now  for  Feb.  and  Mar. 
(10 — 100;  (47.50— S00;  $90—1000 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARMED 

__  _  _ n„„i;4o  with  Blue  Ridge  “Bet 

More  Eggs— More  rroflts  tel-  Bred”  Leghorns. 

T, .nnA,iAd  Every  Bird  Blood-Tostod.  Catalog  free. 
BLUE  RIDGE' LEGHORN  FARM  :  Box  A  RICHFIELD,  PA, 

THRKFYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS  -  CHICKENS 

Breeders.  Babies^Eggs.  Reasonable  Catalog  free. 

limiIUANl>  FAKM  -  8EI1LKK8T  ILL1,,  I  A. 

ORDER  NOW— Best  native  and  imported  strains.  Pekin 

Duck  ling™ fast  growth,  big  eggs,  no  loss,  money  mak¬ 
ers  Young  Chicles^— Reds,  Rocks.  Wyandottes.Leghorns. 
Turkeys,  Pigeons.  SHANLEY  FARMS  Thoinaston.  Conn. 

AND  EGGS.  World’s 

best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PAROEE’S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP,  L.  I.,  H.  T. 

Large  White  Pekins.  Good  Lay¬ 
ers.  Fawn  White  Indian  Runners. 
Setting  Eggs.  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  DUCKERY  Trappe,  Md. 


DUCKLINGS 

DUCKLINGS; 


n.  ,  n  t  1  from  blood-tested  stock.  Price 

want  Bronze  turkeys  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog 

on  Poults  and  Eggs.  WINNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM, 

largest  in  New  England,  Norton,  Mass. 

CLOUDLANO  "Goldbank”  Giant  Bronzo  Turkeys— 

Choice  breeding  stock  with  excellent  type  and  mark¬ 
ings.  CLOrDLAND  FARM,  Pusey  Cloud,  Kenneth  Square,  Pa. 

_  -r  1  Eggs  and  Poults  Certified. 

Bronze  Turkovs  state  Fair,  Boston  Show  gentries, 

7  prizes.  IIUANE  LAKE  TURKEY  FARM,  Dnanesbnrg,  N.  Y. 

SELECTED  BRONZE  BREEDERS  No  Blackhead  for  20. yrs. 
REID  TURKEY  FARM  FREEHOLD,  N,  J. 

CHOICE  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS— Prices  reasonable 

Satisfaction  guar.  H.  >V.  ANBKKSOX,  Stewartstown,  Pa 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS  FOR  BREEDERS^ 

iYl  satisfaction  guaranteed.  DHss  Ida  Chnmble.v.Draper.A  a. 

Tom  Turks  FA  RILE  R*  C-r<>S-  Orange,  Va. 


150  EGG 

Guaranteed  INCUBATOR 


of  Calif.  Redwood,  double 
air  space  between,  double 
doors,  roomy  nursery,  cop¬ 
per  tanks,  hot  water,  egg  turning 
trays,  complete  with  all  fixtures  directfrom  factory  on 

Days'  Trial — Money  Back  If  Not  Pleased 

Larger  sizes  in  Catalog.  2 
Electric  Brooders. 

CO.  Box  42  Racine-Wis. 


45  LOW  AS, 


LITEUGLAS 


/  We  unhesitatingly  guarantee  this  to 
be  the  finest  cloth  base  glass  substi¬ 
tute  on  the  market.  Double  strength, 
warmer  than  glass,  passes  ultra-violet 
rays,  toug-h  as  parchment.  Large  production 
and  small  space  advertising  costs  make  these 
low  prices  possible.  36  inch  width  only.  50  yards 
or  more,  21c  per  yd.;  40  yards  $8.80;  30  yards 
$6.90;  20  yards  $4.65;  15  yards  $3.50;  10  yards 
$2.48.  Guaranteed  absolutely  satisfactory  to  you- 
We  pay  postage.  Send  check  or  money  order.  . 
IFLEMING  BROS.  CE623  Stock  Yards,  CHICAGO  ■■ 

48  Months’  Poultry  Service  for  $1.00 


NEW  ENGLAND  POULTRYMAN 

Regular  3-year  subscription,  $1 ,  offers  1  extra  year  if 
you  return  $1  with  this  advertisement  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  Poultryman.  4-A  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 


Chicks 

Backed  by  20'  Years 
of  Selective  Breeding 

For  20  consecutive  years.  Rosemont 
Chicks  have  been  advertised  in  the 
Rural  New-Yorker.  They're  better  now  than  ever; 
rugged,  heavy-boned  chicks  that  will  live,  grow 
and  pay. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER 


S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Price  List 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Rosemont,  Drawer  4, 

Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 


Blood-Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) .  .$3.50  $6.50  $12.  $57.  $110. 
S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds  (Owens)  ...  3.50  6-50  12.  57.  110. 

S.  C.  W.  Leg.  (Tom  Barron)  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Rest  money  can  buv. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff  25  50  100  500  1000 

Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  .$2.50  $4.50  $8.  $37.  $70. 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) . .  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)...  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50  4.50  8.  37.  70. 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  4.00  7.  32.  60. 

From  2  &  3  j-ear  old  breeders.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap.  Catalog  FREE.  WRITE 
AT  ONCE.* 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Why  Pay  More  for  Baby  Chicks? 

Jim  Brown’s  Super-Quality  Baby  Chicks  are  bred  to 
live  and  lay  and  pay.  Thousands  of  poultry  raisers  say 
“Yours  are  the  best  chicks  I  ever  bought.”  Over  5,- 
000,000  purchased  in  last  three  years.  World’s  finest 
foundation  strains.  Every  flock  culled  by  experts.  Every 
chick  guaranteed  healthy,  true  to  type  and  color. 
White,  Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns  $8.90  per  100.  Barred 
Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  $10.50  per  100.  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Rocks,  $11.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed 
$8.90  per  100.  Other  varieties  in  proportion.  Slightly 
higher  in  smaller  Quantities.  Valuable  book  on  “How 
to  Raise  Baby  Clucks”  free  with  every  order.  Chicles 
shipped  C.  O.  D. :  Order  now  or  write  for  complete 
price  list  and  catalog.  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE 
Co.,  Dept.  B.  C.-l,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


AT  SAVINGS  Strong,  Healthy 

HI  JH T  IITVj J  clicks  from  money¬ 
making  breeders.  BARRON  S.  C.  W., 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS, 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 
REDS.  16  years'  experience  breeding 
Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  early  orders. 


C.M.LONGENECKER  ,Box50,  Elizabeth  town.  Pa. 


WORLDS  FIN  EST 
bJ£°ed  CHICKS 


6C  Guaranteed  to  Live — Our  chicks  from 
Tancred!  Fishel!  Thompson!  Holter- 
upman!  and  other  famous  bloodlines  mem 

grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  and  lay  bet- 
ter.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks 
even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying 
others?  Thousands,  including  four  departments  of  U. 
S.  Government,  have  been  satisfied  with  our  chick3. 
Write  today  for  big  Free  Poultry  Book  giving  guar¬ 
antee  to  live,  low  prices,  etc.  All  Blood  Tested. 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212.  Crandall.  Ind. 


Big  Type  English 

LEGHORNS 

Envge,  Heavy  Layers, 

Lay  24  lo  26  o  z. 

EGGS 

For  the  greatest  poultry  profits,  it  pays  to  raise 
EARLE'S  bred-to-lay  Barron  Chicks.  Chicks  from  our 
disease  free  breeders  are  easy  to  raise  and  are  bred 
from  the  world's  best  blood  'ines.  Before  you  buy  your 
1932  chicks,  get  our  low  prices  on  choice  matings  of 
paying  leghorns.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
today  for  prices  and  free  literature. 

RICHLAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Earle  F.  Layser, 
Owner.  RICHLAND.  Pa.  P.  0.  Box  I. 


Champion  Layers  of  New  York 

Hannah’s  Leghorns  won  Farmingdate  Contest  for 
last  two  years  with  highest  records  ever  made  in 
New  York  Contest. 


A  Ifeal  Breeding  Farm 
CDCfEvery  bird  trapnested.  Every  chick  hacked 
rntCjiv  five  generations  of  240  egg  males. 
Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Get  our  prosperity 
price  list  and  Catalogue  and  news  bulletin. 

W.  S.  HANNAH  &  SONS,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
2101  Eastern  Ave.,  S.  E„ 

Michigan  Certified  &  R.  O.  P.  Breeders. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS ri^'d MS3 

White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Quality,  satisfaction,  free 
delivery.  Mixed  Heavy  breeds  for  Broilers,  $7.00— 100. 
LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY  It.  i  BEATER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Keeping  Disease  Out  of  the 
Henyard 

(Continued  from  page  134) 
is  not  movable  and,  frequently,  it  is  but 
a  makeshift  considered  good  enough  for 
the  hens.  It  may  become  so  saturated 
with  disease  germs  from  generations  of 
fowls  that  only  a  fire  could  thoroughly 
disinfect  it.  Wooden  walls  may  be 
cleaned  and  whitewashed,  however,  and 
an  old  dirt  floor  may  be  covered  by  an 
impermeable  flooring  of  concrete,  cheaply 
made  where  labor  and  materials  do  not 
have  to  he  purchased  at  high  prices.  Mod¬ 
ern  practices  do  not  require  that  the  lay¬ 
ing  flock  be  given  an  outdoor  range  and 
the  old,  dirty  poultry  yard  may  he  dis¬ 
continued  if  clean,  suitable  quarters  are 
provided  and  the  layers  are  kept  inside 
under  healthful  conditions.  Production 
will  be  better  than  in  flocks  given  free 
range  but.  on  the  farm,  the  item  of  other¬ 
wise  waste  food  that  will  be  picked  up 
from  the  fields  must  be  considered  as  at 
least  an  offset  to  some  part  of  the  greater 
number  of  eggs  secured. 

Recent  years  have  seen  a  rather  re¬ 
markable  development  in  disease  preven¬ 
tion  that  is  the  use  of  wire  floors  upon 
which  young  chicks  and  poults  may  be 
brought  to  an  age  of  comparative  resist¬ 
ance  to  infections  fatal  to  the  very  young. 
Recognizing  that  it  is  in  the  droppings  of 
fowls  that  disease  lurks  most  often,  it 
has  become  a  common  practice  to  keep  the 
growing  stock  for  many  weeks  upon 
raised  floors  made  from  hardware  cloth. 
This  is  a  square  meshed  wire  netting,  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong,  when  well  supported,  to 
bear  a  man’s  weight.  For  use  in  the 
poultry  brooder  or  over  a  sun-porch  floor, 
it  is  stretched  over  portable  wooden 
frames  that  hold  it  and  the  chicks  or 
poults  upon  it  several  inches  above  the 
real  floor  or  ground  beneath.  For  small 
chicks,  a  half-inch  mesh  is  used,  for 
poults  or  larger  chicks,  a  three-quarter 
mesh  is  better.  This  may  be  used  inside 
the  brooder  house  or  only  in  an  enclosure 
outside  that  serves  as  a  “sun  porch,” 
where  growing  chicks  or  poults  may  bask 
in  direct  rays  of  sunlight.  Droppings  pass 
through  the  meshes,  keeping  them  out  of 
reach  and  leaving  a  clean  surface  upon 
which  the  young  brids  may  stay.  The 
young  stock  is  kept  upon  this  wire  for  an 
indefinite  time,  even  to  maturity,  but  the 
best  practice  is  to  remove  it  to  range 
brooder  houses  after,  perhaps,  six  or  eight 
weeks.  As  uncomfortable  as  such  a  floor 
appears,  the  growing  birds  seem  not  to 
miss  a  more  solid  footing  and  spend  their 
time  eating,  drinking  and  dozing  as  they 
would  if  no  wire  screen  kept  them  from 
wooden  floors  or  the  ground.  It  is  the  use 
of  these  floors  that  has  contributed  most 
to  present-day  success  in  turkey  raising. 
While  not  indispensable  if  a  sufficient  de¬ 
gree  of  cleanliness  can  be  maintained 
without  them,  they  make  that  cleanliness 
which  is  sanitation  more  easy  to  secure 
and  maintain.  They  have  gone  far  to¬ 
ward  solving  the  problem  of  saving  young 
chicks  and  poults  from  eoccidiosis  and 
other  infections  and  making  poultry¬ 
keeping  in  limited  quarters  possible. 

M.  B.  D. 


Bronchitis  in  Poultry 

Bronchitis — is  there  a  word  with  a 
more  dread  sound  to  the  poultryman? 
This  year,  because  of  the  damp  weather, 
the  disease  seems  to  be  more  prevalent 
than  usual.  Mortality  is  heavy  and  pro¬ 
duction  rapidly  falls  to  a  minimum.  Few 
medicines  are  of  value,  because  they  do 
not  reach  tfle  -seat:  of  the  trouble,  the 
bronichal  tubes.  Death  generally  is  due 
l  to  -strangulation  as  the  tubes  fill  with 
mucus  and  shut  off  all  passage  of  air  to 
the  lungs. 

The  first  consideration  in  combatting 
this  disease  should  he  dryness.  Clean, 
dry  litter  and  houses.  Dampness  aggra¬ 
vates  the  disease. 

The  following  treatment  has  given  ex¬ 
cellent  results  in  combatting  the  disease : 

Close  up  the  front  of  the  house  and  set 
up  a  brooder  stove  in  the  center  of  the 
house.  Keep  the  house  heated  for  two 
or  three  days,  to  a  point  where  the  birds 
will  spread  their  wings  and  “pant”  for 
breath  as  they  do  in  Summer.  After  two 
or  three  days,  gradually  reduce  the  heat. 

At  night'  when  the  birds  are  on  the 
roosts,  heat  a  couple  of  bricks,  place 
them  in  a  metal  pan  and  pour  pine  tar 
over  the  bricks.  The  fumes  will  pene¬ 
trate  the  entire  house  and  greatly  aid  in 
clearing  the  bronichal  tubes  of  mucus* 
Be  careful  of  fire  from  the  hot  bricks. 

From  the  drug  store,  have  the  following 
formula  filled:  6V2  minims  oil  of 
eucalyptus;  C>y2  minims  oil  of  thyme;  10 
grains  powdered  menthol;  20  ounces 
petrol  oil. 

With  a  fly  sprayer  or  any  sprayer 
that  will  produce  a  fine  mist,  spray  this 
solution  over  the  birds  at  night  while 
they  are  on  the  roosts.  In  severe  in¬ 
dividual  cases,  use  a  medicine  dropper 
and  give  individual  treatment  by  drop¬ 
ping  two  or  three  drops  in  the  bird's 
throat  and  nostrils. 

All  of  these  treatments  have  con¬ 
siderable  value  in  controlling  the  disease, 
hut  the  combination  of  all  three  treat¬ 
ments  seldom  fails  to  bring  quick  relief. 

Rhode  Island.  sumner  r>.  iioleis 


Jones:  “Sorry,  old  man,  that  my  hen 
got  loose  and  scratched  up  your  garden.” 
Smith  :  “That’s  all  right,  my  dog  ate  your 
hen.”  Jones  :  “Fine !  I  .iust  ran  over  your 
dog  a  1  killed  him.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Hanson  Strain  Leghorns? 


309  EGOS 
26  OZ. 


HICKS  it  a  price  you  can  afford. 

R.O.R.  -  certified  blood- 
tested  stock  mated  to  250  to  309- 
egg  B.O.P.  males. 

Free  Chicks  for  Early  Orders 
Write  today  for  catalog,  “Truths  About 
Warren  Farm  Chicks.”  We  can  increase 
vour  profits. 

WARREN  POULTRY  FARM, 

Box  9-F,  Lewes,  Dei. 


Five-Factor  Breeder-Balance  Leghorns 

(1)  Vitality,  (8)  Size,  (3)  Egg  Quality, 

(4)  High  Production,  (5)  Beauty. 

Blood-Tested 
Pox  Vaccinated 

EGGS  PACK  80#  FANCY 
200  EGG  FLOCK  AVERAGE 

Results  of  40  Years  Our  Own  Breeding 
and  Rearing. 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM  Route  R,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Maple  Lawn  Chicks  j*00-000 


Annually 

For  Quality  and  Profit 

Tancred  Str.  White  Leghorns..  ..  $  8  per  100 
Parks  Str.  ltd.  Rocks  (Per  21)32)  10  per  100 

Wh.  Wyandottes  &  Wh.  Horks. . .  10  per  100 

It.  1.  Iteds,  $10-100;  RIaek  Minorcns,  $10-100: 
Light  Mixed  ,  $6-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8-100.  100#  Live 

delivery.  Catalog  free. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS -Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 
Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns... $  8.00  per  100 
Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.6C32) .  . ,  10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed.. $8  per  100 ;  Light  Mixed..  6.50  per  101) 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  titan  100,  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%,  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  Ail 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50 

Bar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Ply  Rocks. $2.75  $5.25 

R. I.  Beds  &  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.75  5.25 

S.  C.  W.  Leg.  Hollywood  Str.  2.50  4.75 
S.  C.  Brown  &  Bl.  Leghorns  2.50  4.75 
S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  . . .  2.50  4.75 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.50  4.75 

Write  for  catalog  &  special  offer.  Best 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port 


100  500  1000 

$10  $48.75  $95 
10  48.75  95 

9  43.75 
9  43.75 
9  43.75 
9  43.75  „ 

laying  strains. 
Trevorton,  Pa. 


85 

85 

85 

85 


SENCT 
FOR 
PRICES 

Big  Leghorns— big  eggs— big  | 
profits.  Order  Trexler  chicks. 

Produced  under  Penua.  State  Supervision. 

TREXLER  FARMS  Box  1  5  Allentown,  Pa. 


saTi'fra 


LIBERAL  CHICK  GUARANTEE 

You  are  protected  by  our  guarantee. 
Best  blood  lines.  Pedigreed  males  insure 
best  production  from  our  stock. 

10  FREE  CHICKS  PER  100. 

Order  early  get  more  chicks.  Prices  right.  Free 
catalog  tells  about  our  matings.  Write. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  92,  Athens.  Ohio. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  Per  100 

White  Leghorns .  $8.o<> 

Barred  Rocks .  10.00 

S.  C.  Reds .  10  OO 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  7.00 

500  lots  V2c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteedT  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1.000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legh.  $8.00  $37.50  $70.00 
Barron  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legh...  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed,  $7.00 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00 — 100; 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Write  for  new  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  on  all  breeds.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks,  Bar.  Rocks, 
Heavy  Mixed.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Ship  O.  O.  I),  or  cash  —  100%  arrival  guar, 
.la*.  E.  El  ah.  Box  It,  Heaver  Springs,  l*a. 


McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 


Barred  1  Socks  and  Reds .  $10.00  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 


Postage  paid.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLUREELEC.  HATCHERY,  U.G.Kerbster,  Prop.,  McClure,  Pa. 


HEARTY  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  and  Heavy  Mixed.  Hatches 
weekly.  100#  live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed.  Ship 
C.  O.  D.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  low  prices. 

PF.OLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEATER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Tancred  &  Barron  Str.  White  Leg- 
L  D 1 V-  WO  horns,  $8.  100:  Rarred  Rocks.  $10, 
100;  White  Rocks.  Reds.  $10,  100;  Mixed  $S.  100.  M>o 
less  500  lots;  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  100%-  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circular  Free.  JACOB  NIEMOND’S 
SONS.  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


2012  CENTURY 


CHICKS  6V2C  AND  UP 

We  ship  C  O. D.  Live  delivery.  “Marvel"  AA 
chicks  at  higher  prices.  World’s  best  strains. 
Also  baby  duckling’s.  Write  for  our  literature. 

20th  Century  Hatchery,  Box  40.  New  Washington,  Ohio 


TRAPNESTED  —  R.  O.  P.  —  A  CORE  DITED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  9  years  our  flocks  have  been  mated  with  pedigreed  males 
and  for  11  years  we  have  trapnested.  Ohio  Accred.  Chick 
prices  lowest  in  years.  Write  tor  catalog. 

WAYNE  POULTRY  FARMS 

W.  J.  BUSS,  Prop 

WOOSTEIt  Rox  134  OHIO 


iaby  Chicks 


it  lowest  prices  in  20  years. 
.  Our  reputation  and  long 
breeding  experience  behind 
very  chick.  Popular  breeds.  Purebred  stock, 
renerous  guarantees.  Write  for  catalog. 


Big  Husky  Chicks 


at  lower  prices.  Suit 
C.O.l).  New  Hampshiie 
Reds  the  universal 
breed.  From  accredited  Hocks.  Also  Barred  and  White 
Kock», White  Wyandottes,  Reds, Orpingtons  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Large  catalog  fro, 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  WASHING  l'ONVIL  L  E,  PA 


STRICKLER’S  LARGE  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Money-making,  prolific  lay¬ 
ers  at  money  saving  prices.  Pedigreed 
quality  matings.  Electric-ha tclu  d.  Ex¬ 
tra  Quality  Baby  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Leonard  F.  Sirickler,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


rhinL-c  Rarred  Rocks— Pratt’s  Strain 
Kcfiajy'  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Hanson  & 

Brown  &  Mann  Strains.  For  more  information,  write 
0.  0.  AI, LEX'S  HATCHERY.  -  .  Seaford,  Delaware 


DlllAVO  Ann  too  Rocks  or  Reds,  $10:  Leghorns, 
hillOIVO  O.  U.  U.  $8:  Heavy  Mixed,  $8:  Light.  $8. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95#  to 

.....fill  it,'  tree  <’  M  UrWlI  7»  4  1*. 


CHICKS— Special  Offer  Until  March,  "’e  breed 
and  hatch  Barron  White  Leghorns  only  a  Catalogue 
free.  Bishop's  Poultry  farm,  Box  20,  Sew  Washington,  Ohio 
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“The  Strain  Bred  lor  Large, 

Uniform,  White  Eggs  Always” 

Official  335-egg  lien.  Five-year  flock  aver¬ 
age  illS). 4  eggs.  Storrs  pen  -.527  eggs.  We 
have  several  275  — 
to  209-egg  hens, 
dams  and  grand- 
^  dams  all  laying  27 
to  30-oz.  eggs.  Yon 
get  these  wonder¬ 
ful  bloodlines  in 
pedigreed  breeding 
stock,  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Our  1932 
prices  about  20%  lower.  Catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  V. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CERTIFIED 

MfflLIIW 

BREEDERS 


LEGHORN 
CHICKS 


Trap  nested  since  1916. 

Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 
Leading  all  Leghorn 
pens  at  Western  New  York  now. 


Circular  No.  2. 


Lewis  Farms  Chicks 

25%  Reduction 

Quality  chicks  from  our  own  heavy  producia 
blood-tested  breeders. 

Write  for  special  literature 
PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 
Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  owe  farm.  100?6  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST. 

E1GEHRAUGH  FARMS  “VilAVlX"* 


WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  Strains— Free  Range 
T,  irge,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from  the 
world’s  best  and  heaviest  laying  strains,  large  snow- 
white  eggs,  from  own  farm.  Eighteen  years  successful 
hitching  and  breeding.  100 %  delivery  guaranteed. 
Free  Catalogue  and  Prices 
WOOLF  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  H-2 1 6.  Milford,  N.  J.  Earl  Woolf,  owner 

High  Grade  Chicks 

Blood-Tested 

Leghorns  —  Hocks  —  Beds  —  Wyandottes  —  Anconas 

MlNORCAS —  OltPINGTONS  —  BRAHMAS  —  GIANTS 

Write  for  free  cit  cular  and  new  low  prices. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


■S.  e.  WHITE  LEGHORN  from  our  R.O.P.Breed- 
C  irCDITI  C5  ers.  Hollywood  strain. 
m.  -  W  R.  o.  P„  »j  00.  eerti- 

fled,  $5.00.  Supervised,  9.300.  Folder  free. 
SUN.VYSIliE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Friendship,  New  York 


IF  YOU  WANT 


EGGS,  AND  CASH-Insread 

of  lads,  try  Hampton’s  Black 
Leghorn  Day-Old  Chicks.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  1>e  h^°“  “‘ed‘ 

Booklet.  North  Poultry  Farm  -  McAlistervf lie,  Pa. 


CEDARHURST  pilTflf  Q  Same  breeding  as  our  contest 
LEGHORN  vlllbftijpens.  Write  now  for  prices, 
etc.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Railway,  N.  3. 


BROOK’S  Wh.  Leghorn  Quality  Chicks— $13  hull.  In¬ 
teresting  pampnlet  free.  Brooks  H.lchery,  Austerlitz,  N.  T. 


WHITE  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rock  Chicks.  Write  for 
attractive  prices.  Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  It,  Richfield,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

DAY-OLD  CHIX 

Pennsylvania  Official  Blood-Tested,  Certified  and  Super¬ 
vised.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 

Write  for  Circular  which  explains  Special  Discount 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


EWING’S  BWK  LEGHORNS 

are  the  result  of  18  years  of  importing  and 
breeding  from  Barrons  best  layers.  20  cock¬ 
erels  from  Barrons  contest  winning  pens  head 
my  best  matings  for  1932.  Our  husky  chicks 
from  this  big.  disease  free  stock  are  real  profit 
payers.  Breeding  males  for  sale. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 

WYCKOFFand  TANCRED  ALU  V 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  wnIA 

Book  your  order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April  chicks. 

98.00  Per  100  $37. SO— 500  $70.00—1000 

100 &  prepiid — sufe  del.  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

J  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  rouge  stock  100  500  1000 

Tancred  8.  U.  White  Leghorns . $7.00  $33.50  $60.00 

100%  live  del.,  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 

.1.8,  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  M cAllsterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  5%c  UP 

Before  yon  order  get  the  true  facts  about 
quality  chicks.  Write 

HOUSE W OKTH’S  LEGHORN  FARMS 
Box  R  Port  Trevorton  Pa* 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Blood  Tested  —  Purebred  Stock 
68  prizes  won  this  year.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  Free 
Chicks  for  early  -order®.  Catalog  free  with  money 
saving  prices.  Also  Ducklings. 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery,;  Box  124,  Bucyrus,  O* 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Report  for  week  ending  Jan.  16: 

Reports  from  Storrs  indicate  in  the  11th 
week  of  the  contest  project  some  slight 
faltering  on  the  part  of  these  hand-picked 
pullets.  The  management  states  that 
these  slight  ups  and  downs  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  ground  that  continuous 
top  speed  is  well-nigh  impossible. 

The  entire  100  pens  laid  a  total  of  4,- 
784  eggs,  or  104  less  than  last  week,  but 
451  more  than  the  11th  week  average  for 
the  past  three  years.  This  yield  of  68.3 
per  cent  is  a  1  y2  per  cent  drop  that  was 
shared  by  all  varieties  except  White 
Wyandottes  that  actually  made  a  slight 
gain. 

For  the  past  several  weeks  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Reds  have  been  more  or  less  win¬ 
ning  at  will,  but  in  the  11th  week  White 
Leghorns  bred  by  George  Lowry  Poultry 
Farm,  Connecticut,  came  through  with 
64  points  to  tie  for  first  place  with  Ed¬ 
ward  N.  Larrabee  and  his  Reds  from  New 
Hampshire.  A  pen  of  Reds  bred  by  Par- 
menter's  Red  Mount  Farm,  Massachu- 
etts,  laid  as  many  eggs  as  the  Leghorns, 
but  was  ranked  second  because  of  a  one- 
point  drop  in  the  scoring  column. 

R.  C.  Cobb's  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  from 
Massachusetts,  tied  with  two  pens  of 
Reds,  entered  by  George  B.  Treadwell  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Hall  Brothers  from 
Connecticut.  These  three  pens  did  61 
points  each.  E.  A.  Hirt’s  pen  of  White 
Rocks  from  Massachusetts,  Sunnycrest 
Poultry  Farm’s  team  of  Reds  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  White  Leghorns  backed  by 
Kerr  Chickeries  of  New  Jersey,  all  tied 
for  fourth  place  with  59  points  each. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows  : 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Fisher  Poultry 
Farm,  Ontario.  Can.,  463  eggs,  434 
points;  C.  L.  Ilolman,  Conn.,  462  eggs; 
434  points. 

Barred  Rocks. — Oakland  Farm.  R.  I., 
611  eggs,  573  points;  James  Dryden, 
Cal.,  614  eggs,  559  points ;  F.  C.  Spauld¬ 
ing,  Jr.,  N.  Y.,  572  eggs,  541  points. 

_ White  Rocks. — Collins  &  Ripper,  Iowa, 

557  eggs,  524  points;  E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass., 
473  eggs,  471  points;  P.  S.  Davis  &  Son, 
N.  H..  493  eggs,  448  points. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  George  B.  Treadwell, 
Mass.,  662  eggs,  634  points;  Hall  Bros., 
Conn.,  589  eggs,  573  points;  Sunnycrest 
Poultry  Farm.  Conn.,  634  eggs,  572 
points ;  E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  IT.,  566  eggs, 
569  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Geo.  Lowry  Poultry 
Farm,  Conn.,  645  eggs,  602  points;  A.  E. 
Anthony  &  Son,  Conn.,  623  eggs,  591 
points;  Meadowedge  Farm.  Mass.,  605 
eggs,  583  points ;  Granger  Poultry  Farm. 
Conn..  612  eggs.  570  points;  Kerr  Chick¬ 
eries,  N.  .T.,  583  eggs,  568  points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
4.784  eggs,  4.628  points ;  total  to  date, 
48.224  eggs,  44,755  points;  best  pen  for 
the  week.  64  eggs,  64  points ;  best  pen  to 
date,  662  eggs,  634  points;  average  pen 
total  to  date,  482  eggs,  448  points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties. — 70 
White  Wyandottes,  56.3;  130  White 

Rocks,  59 ;  120  Barred  Rooks,  67.9 ;  300 
R.  I.  Reds,  72.4;  380  White  Leghorns, 
70.7 ;  1,000  average  all  varieties,  68.3. 


Delaware  Notes 

Following  is  report  of  poultry  and  farm 
products  of  Sussex  County,  Del.,  in  1931. 
Poultry  led  all  other  products  and  the 
receipts  for  same  were  $5,795,000,  or  over 
one-half  the  value  of  all  crops. 

Asparagus,  1,000  acres,  $161,000 ;  soup 
beans,  2,000  acres.  $200,000 ;  blackberries, 
400  acres,  $28,000;  broccoli,  100  acres, 
$36,000;  cantaloupes,  2,000  acres,  $138,- 
000;  cucumbers,  1.600  acres,  $130,000; 
ipeas,  1,500  acres,  $45,000;  strawberries, 
3.000  acres,  average  crates  per  acre  60, 
average  price  per  quart  10c;  tomatoes, 

6.200  acres,  $205,000:  watermelons,  600 
acres,  $15,000 ;  corn,  72,000  acres,  $1,080,- 
000;  wheat,  18,000  acres,  $115,000;  oats, 

1.200  acres,  $10,000 ;  rye,  5,000  acres, 
$45,000;  buckwheat,  2,000  acres,  $18,000; 
Timothy,  3,600  acres,  $65,000;  Alfalfa, 
3,600  acres,  $158.000 ;  legumes  for  hay, 
6,000  acres,  $194,000;  clovers,  10.000 
acres,  $288,000;  white  potatoes,  2.800 
acres,  $94,000;  sweet  potatoes,  6,700 
acres,  $450,000;  cow  peas,  2,200  acres, 
$39,000;  apples,  560,000  trees,  $336,000; 
peaches,  225.000  bushels,  $68,000;  pears, 
60,000  bushels,  $15,000;  dairy  products, 
14,000,000  lbs.,  $550,000 ;  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts,  6,500,000  dozen.  $1,950,000;  chick¬ 
ens,  2,000,000,  $1,800,000;  chicks,  3,000.- 
000,  $500,000;  broilers,  2,500,000,  $11,- 
094,000 ;  turkeys,  15,000,  $45.000 ;  total 
value  of  the  1931  farm  products,  $11,- 
094,000. 

The  weather  for  the  past  few  weeks 
has  been  so  mild  in  lower  Delaware  that 
flower  shrubs,  such  as  Japonica,  are  in 
bloom,  also  rose  bushes,  violets  and  dan¬ 
delions.  k.  p.  T. 


Hermit  Cookies 

Two  cups  brown  sugar,  one  cup  short¬ 
ening,  two  eggs,  one-half  cup  cold  coffee, 
3 y2  cups  flour,  one  cup  raisins,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  nutmeg,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
one-lialf  cup  broken  nut  meats.  Cream 
shortening  and  add  sugar  gradually.  Add 
the  well-beaten  eggs  and  the  coffee.  Sift 
flour  once  before  measuring.  Dredge  the 
rainsins  in  one-half  cup  of  the  flour.  Sift 
remaining  flour,  soda,  salt  and  spices  to¬ 
gether  and  add  to  the  mixture.  Add  the 
floured  raisins  and  the  nut  meats.  Drop 
by  teaspoonfuls  on  greased  cooky  sheet 
and  bake.  Bake  10  to  12  minutes  in 
moderately  hot  oven.  .  c.  L. 
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REDQROSE 

Chick  Starter 

has  consistently  given 
96%  to  99 %  success 
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“Raised  1446  chicks  out  of  1500” 
— “149  out  of  15 1  ” — “492  out  of 
500” — “369  out  of  371” — these  are 
typical  Eshelman  results.  Not  one 
year  only,  but  year  after  year.  For 
Eshelman  have  been  in  the  feed 
business  for  four  generations. 

It  is  worth  while  to  use  the  best 
ingredients,  to  proportion  and  mix 
carefully,  to  farm-test  every  single 
feed. 

Profits  are  essential.  And  profits 
come  from  those  extra  chicks  that 
grow  to  healthy  maturity. 

Since  1842  four  generations  of  the 
Eshelman  family  have  been  in  the 
feed  business.  The  men  who  make 
Eshelman  feed for  you  are  most  of  them 
farm-raised.  They  bring  a  knowledge, 
interest  and  pride  to  their  work  — 
which  produces  better  feed  for  you. 


JOHN  W.  ESHELMAN  fcf  SONS 

LANCASTER,  PA. 

Send  me  your  free  book  (76  pages)  on 
hatching,  care  and  feeding  poultry.  R  jj.-y.-2-6 


JOHN  W 

SONS 

<  ESTABLISHED  1042  > 

LAN  CAS  TER,  PA. 


Experts  Recommend  This  Method 
...  To  Prevent  Coccidiosis/ 


Poultry  experts,  experienced  poultrymen  and  over 
160  Agricultural  Colleges  are  using  the  AEROIL  DIS 
INFECTING  TORCH  as  a  means  of  preventing  Coc¬ 
cidiosis  and  other  diseases  fatal  to  poultry.  They 
have  found  that  the  AEROIL  TORCH,  with  its  broad, 
flat  flame,  is  the  ONLY  effective  weapon  against  the 
Coccidiosis  parasite. 

The  AEROIL  DISINFECTING  TORCH  generates  a 
heat  of  2,0003F.  which  kills  INSTANTLY  all  germs, 
parasites,  spores,  fleas,  mites — every  living  organism. 
As  a  result,  poultry  houses,  brooders,  utensils,  are 
100%  germ-free.  Send  for  FREE  Bulletin  90-ITXC. 
which  contains  much  valuable  information  by  experts 
on  sanitation,  feeding  etc. 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Breed  PR  Royal  squabs,  sell  rich  trade.  Raised 
A  \  in  1  month.  Sell  i’or  double  chicken  prices. 
/  Customer  writes:  “/am  sold  wp  on  squabs  two 
/„%.  \  weeks  ahead,  getting  eighty  cents  a  pound.  Am 
(  A’.Vv  also  buying  squabs  of  others  to  fill  my  own  or- 
1  o o°^\ders.”  Write  now  for  free  big;  04-page  book, 
\  vV  \  sending  four  cents  stamps  for  postage, 
\  learn  how  to  profit;  31  years  of  success. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 

*-■«»  206  Howard  Street,  Melrose,  Mass. 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

561  Park  Avo.  West  New  York,  N,  J. 

176  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 

460  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

KILL  WEEDS  WITH  FIRE 


BROODER 

For  $4.96,  including  heater,  you 
can  build  the  simplest,  most 
satisfactory,  and  best  brooder  ever  made.  Wind 
proof,  fire  proof,  rat  proof,  fool  proof.  Can  be 
built  by  anyone  in  an  hour  with  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  Thousands  in  use.  Directions  for  build¬ 
ing  easy  to  follow.  Send  10c  for  plans. 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  264-B  Elmira,  N.Y. 


u.tEs.7  COD  LIVER  OIL 

Of  Tested  Vitamin  Potency  and  the  only  Quality,  which 
may  be  fed  safely  to  poultry  and  pet  stock. 


50 

Buff  Orpington,  Wh.  Wyan . $5.50 

White  &  Barred  Rocks .  5.50 

S.  C.  Reds,  Black  Min  ore  as .  5.50 

S.  C.  Br.  leghorns,  Anconas .  4.50 

Barron  White  Leghorns .  4.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.50 

Light  Mixed .  3.75 


100 

$10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.50 

6.50 


500 

$48.00 

48.00 

48.00 

38.00 

38.00 

40.50 

30.50 


We  ship  every  Monday  Prepaid.  Circular  Free. 


BUCHER’S  HATCHERY  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


Standard’’  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard! 
Park's  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  priceoreven  less?  We  shipC.O.D.,  guaran-  i 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 
chicks.  Write  for  (oil  colored  Catalog  and  Economy. Price*- 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
R-  D.  42,  Fairport.  N.  Y. 


»IM 


mm 


5  GALLONS,  $6.75-10  GALLONS,  $13 
Special  Price  for  30  Gallon  Drums 
F.  Q.  B.  N.  Y. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


,for  only  lOc 

Let  us  seiul  you  4-months’  trial  subscription 
to  POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  the  bis:  poultry  mag¬ 
azine  that  conducts  its  own  experimental  farm. 
Money-making  ideas.  In  every  issue;  practical, 
reliable,  up-to-date.  Tells  all  about  the  biar$1000 
Chick  Growing  Contest.  Three  years  for  $1.00; 
send  10  cents  coin  or  stamps  for  4  months  trial 
Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  30  Mount  Morris,  Illinois 


Poultry  Paper  12  "W  25Q 


Paste  or  pin  this  ad  on  a  letter  with  your  name  and 
address  and  mail  it  to  us  with  25c..  ^stamps  or  coin) 
for  the  neyt.  12  issues.  American  Poultry  Journal 
S40  South  Clark  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


200.000  CHICKS  1932 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Grade  A . $  8.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Grade  A. A .  10.00  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Grade  A .  10.00  90  00 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Grade  A. A .  12^00  I|(b00 

Prepaid,  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Mt.  Pleasant  Mills.  Pa. 

Formerly  Richfield,  Pa. 


;  o.u.  nv  ime 


rea  kocks,  $10  per  100; 

GHIOIf  Q  Leghorns,  $10  per  100.  Four  con- 
v  ■  ■  ■  V  IX  O  secutlve  years  of  blood-testing 
forB.W.D.  SUNNY  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Berlin,  Pa 


ftuhti  Pfliclrc  White  and  Barred  Rocks, 
®***~Jr  Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns 

and  all  well  known  varieties.  Hatched  from  culled  farm 
flocks.  Write  for  free  catalogue  and  prices  before  or¬ 
dering.  DAVIDSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Davidsville,  Pa 


Pullets  for  Sale 


White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks. 
GEORGE  HOAG  Shavertown,  N. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during:  week  ending 
I'eb.  0,  1932.  In  most  cases  the  top  price  is 
given. 

MILK 

January:  League-pool:  Class  1.  3  per  cent 
butterfat',  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.33  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A.  $1.10;  2B.  $1.11:  Class  3,  $1.3o. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  ot  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.33;  Class  _, 
$1.25;  Class  3,  $1.33. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  22%e:  extras.  92 
score,  2l%c;  firsts,  88  to  91  score  -0%  to  -l%t; 
lower  grades,  19  to  l9.il' c;  ladles  18  to  -0c, 
packing  stock,  12  to  17c;  sweet  fancy. 
extra.  23%e;  firsts  22%  to  22%c;  seconds,  21% 
to  22*40 ;  centralized,  20  to  21c. 

CHEESE 

State  held.  16  to  18c:  fresh,  special,  13%  to 
44  q,,,;  average  run  to  fancy,  12  to  13c;  loung 
America,  fresh,  13  to  13%c. 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy,  including  premiums, 
24 *ic ;  extra,  20%  to  22%e:  average  extras  _0c; 
extra  firsts,  19%c;  firsts.  19c:  nearby  mediums. 
18c;  pullets,  17c;  Pacific  Coast.  19  to  -3  c, 
mixed  colors.  23%c;  gathered,  best,  _0%c,  lau 
to  good,  13  to  17c. 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs..  81.85:  Maine  180  lbs., 
$2;  Idaho,  100  lbs..  $2.40:  sweet  potatoes,  Md., 
bu..  60c;  Jersey,  bit.,  $1. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.,  60c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  18c; 
cabbage,  ton,  $20;  carrots,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.-j; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.75;  celery,  doz...  $1;  cucum¬ 
bers.  Porto  Rico.  bit..  $3:  eggplant  bu  $3, 
horseradish,  100  lbs..  $7:  kale,  bbl.,  $1;  lettuce, 
bu  $3.50;  onions,  100  lbs..  $4.23;  parsley,  bu., 
$1.25:  peas,  bu.,  $5;  peppers,  bu..  $2 ..to;  spin¬ 
ach.  bu  ,  $1;  squash.  Hubbard,  bbl.,  83;  string 
beans,  bu.,  $3.25;  tomatoes,  Fla.,  crt.  83.-a; 
Cuba,  crt.,  $4.25;  watercress.  100  belts.,  $3.a0. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Jonathan,  bskt..  83c;  It.  I.  Greening, 
$1.50;  Wealthy.  $1.25;  McIntosh.  $2—a:  Bald¬ 
win  $1;  Slav  man,  $1;  York  Imperial.  6oc; 
cranberries,  *4 -bbl.  box.  $2  50;  pears.  En  bu., 
$1;  strawberries,  Sn.,  qt.,  -ic,  kumquats, 
qt.,  10c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb..  33c;  fair  to  good.  20  to 
30c;  roosters,  14c;  fowls,  22c;  ducks.  18c,  geese, 

18c;  turkeys.  No.  1.  nearby,  2Sc;  squash  lb 
ungraded,  45c;  graded,  50e;  dark,  doz.,  $3.a0, 
culls,  doz.,  $2.50. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds.  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  18c;  chickens,  large  breeds,  best, 
21c:  small  breeds,  best.  18c;  roosters,  10c, 
ducks,  25c;  geese,  18c;  rabbits,  lb.,  loc. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  13c:  good  to  choice,  0  to 
10c;  lambs,  hothouse,  head,  $6;  pigs,  8  to  10 
lbs.’,  10  to  18c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  100  lbs.,  $7.50:  bulls.  $4.75;  cows.  $3; 
calves,  best.  $10;  common  to  good.  $4  to  $8, 
sheep,  $3;  lambs,  $7.25;  liogs,  $4.75. 

FEEDS 

N  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
braii  $20.60;  standard  middlings.  $19.60:  Red- 
Oo"  $22  10;  liominy,  feed,  $20.23;  cottonseed 

me"1'  $23‘  HAY  AND  STRAW 

TTav  No  1,  $18;  No.  2.  $17.50;  No.  3.  $15; 
clover  ’  mixed.  $18;  straw,  rye,  $20:  oat  and 

wheat,  $11.  GRAIN 

Wlieat.  No.  2  red.  72%c:  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
51% c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  37 %c;  rye,  o9%c. 


creamery,  prints.  2Sc;  tubs.  26c:  firsts.  22  to 
25c.  Cheese,  lower:  new  daisies,  15c;  longhorn. 
15  to  16c:  brick.  20c;  brick  Swiss.  22e:  lim- 
burger,  25c.  Eggs,  weak;  nearby  fancy.  24  to 
25c;  grade  A.  14  to  23c;  grade  B.  15  to  16c; 
grade  C,  13  to  14c;  nearby  at  market,  13  to  20e; 
western,  13  to  18c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls.  19 
to  25c:  fryers.  17  to  24c:  ducks,  22  to  25c;  tur¬ 
keys,  33  to  35c.  Live  poultry,  steady:  fowls. 
15  to  20c;  springers.  13  to  19c:  old  roosters, 
12c;  ducks,  20  to  21c;  geese.  15  to  17e;  turkeys, 
26  to  28c;  capons,  26  to  29c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak:  Baldwin, 
bu.,  40  to  75c:  Rome  Beatify,  60  to  65c;  Wolf 
River,  50  to  75c;  Greening.  25  to  90c;  King, 
85c  to  $1;  Snow.  90e  to  $1;  Wealthy.  75  to 
90c;  Delicious.  75e  to  $1.50:  McIntosh.  $1  to 
$1.50;  Northern  Spy.  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Potatoes, 
easy;  liome-grown.  bu..  35  to  40c;  2-bu.  bag. 
$1.50  1  o  $1.90;  Idaho  bakers.  50-lb.  bag,  $1.50; 
Bermuda,  libl..  $10.50  to  $12;  sweets,  N.  J., 
bu..  $1  to  $1.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak.  pea.  me¬ 
dium.  cwt„  $2.75  to  $3;  marrow.  $3.50  to  $3.75: 
red  kidney.  $3.50  to  $4:  white  kidney,  $4.50  to 
$5.  Onions,  steadv:  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$3:  yellow.  50-lb.'  bag.  $1  to  $2.25;  Spanish, 
crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75, 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  box.  $1.2.> 
to  $1.75;  grapes.  Cal.,  lug,  $2.50  to  $3:  oranges, 
Cal'.,  box,  $3.25  to  $3.75:  Fla.,  $2.50  to  $4: 
persimmons.  Cal.,  lug.  $1  to  $1.15;  pineapples. 
Cuba,  box.  $5.50:  strawberries.  Fla.,  qt.,  28  to 
30c;  tangerines,  Fla.,  orate.  $1.40  to  $2. 

Vegetables.  —  Anise,  Tex.,  crate,  $3.50  to 
$3.75;  artichokes.  Cal.,  crate.  $4  to  $4.23:  as- 
paragus,  2-doz.  bskt.,  $5  to  $7;  beans,  Fla., 
green  and  wax.  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50;  beets,  bn., 
35  to  40c:  broccoli,  Tex.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25: 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt..  15  to  20e:  cabbage,  bu., 
25  to  50c;  carrots,  bu.,  60c  to  $1;  cauliflower. 
Cal.,  crate,  75c  to  $1.25;  celery,  doz..  40  to 
55c;  cucumbers,  2-doz.  crate.  $2  to  $4;  egg¬ 
plant,  Fla.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3:  endive,  lb..  22 
to  25c:  escarole,  Tex.,  crate.  $2.25  to  $2.50: 
horseradish,  bbl..  $6.30  to  $8:  lettuce,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  mushrooms.  1-lb.  carton. 
20  to  25c;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bells..  45  to  50c; 
parsnips,  bu.,  65  to  75c;  peas,  Mex..  crate, 
$5.75  to  $6;  peppers,  Fla.,  hamper.  $2  to  $3.25; 
radishes,  doz.  belis..  15  to  28c;  rhubarb,  5-lb. 
trate,  50  to  75c:  spinach,  Tex.,  bu..  65  to  90c; 
tomatoes.  8-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.85;  turnips,  bu., 
40  to  75c. 

Honey,  crate,  24  boxes.  $1.50  to  $3. 

Feeds.- — Hav,  steadv:  Timothy,  baled,  ton.  $13 
to  $13.50;  clover  mixed.  $13  to  $13.50:  oat  straw, 
$7  to  $7.50:  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton.  $14.75: 
standard  middlings,  $14.50:  red-dog.  $17:  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $20.20;  oilmeal. 
34  per  cent,  $32.50:  oatfeed.  $0.75:  Timothy 
seed.  bu..  $2.50;  Alfalfa,  $11.15;  Alsike.  $10: 
clover,  $11.15  to  $11.30.  C.  H.  B. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter — Higher  scoring  than  extra,  24%  to 
27*i.c:  92  score.  23%c:  91  score.  23c:  90  score, 
22%c:  89  score.  22c;  88  score,  21%c;  87  score, 
21c;  86  score,  20c. 

E<v„s _ Fresh  extra  firsts,  20c;  firsts,  m  new 

case’s0  18c;  fresh  lirsts.  in  second-hand  cases, 
17c  fresh  seconds,  14  to  16c:  refrigerator  firsts 
14  to  15c;  seconds,  11  to  13c;  carefully  selected 
and  candled  fresh  eggs,  in  cases  22  to  -4c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
°0  to  21c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  18  to  19c;  A\  liite 
Leghorns,  fancy,  16  to  17c;  ordinary.  12  to  15c; 
roasting  chicikens,  fancy,  large,  li  to  18c, 
springers,  fancy,  Plymouth  Rocks,  medium-sized, 
19  to”  20c';  small-sized  springers.  2%  lbs.  or  un¬ 
der,  15  to  17c;  mixed  color  springers,  fancy,  16 
to  18c;  staggy  young  roosters,  15c:  old  roosters, 
12c:  ducks,  iarge.  White  Pekin,  young,  19  to 
20c;  ducks,  mixed  colors,  old,  17  to  19c;  Mos¬ 
cow  ducks,  15c;  turkeys,  liens.  27c:  large  young 
toms,  20c;  old  toms.  18c:  geese,  fat.  la  to  18c; 
ordinary,  12  to  14c:  guineas,  fancy,  young.  - 
lbs.  each  or  over,  $1.20  per  pair:  under  2  lbs., 
fanev.  voung,  90c;  staggy,  75c;  old  guineas,  60 
to  65c;  pigeons,  per  pair,  25  to  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  fresli-killed,  m  boxes, 
weighing  over  6  lbs.,  22e;  4  to  6  lbs.,  23c:  3  to 
3%  lbs.,  20  to  21c;  2%  lbs.,  19c;  under  2%  lbs 
17* to  18c;  chickens,  2  lbs.,  22  to  23c;  _%  to  3 
lbs  21c;  3*/.  lbs.,  22c;  4  to  4%  lbs.,  23  to  24c, 
5  lbs  or  over,  24  to  25c;  Pacific  Coast  broilers, 
fancy,  frozen,  26  to  30c;  old  roosters,  dry-picked, 
Western,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over,  14  to  15c;  tin¬ 
der  5  lbs.,  12  to  13c.  Turkeys,  fancy,  nearby. 
°9  to  30c  fair  to  good,  nearby,  25  to  28c; 
fanev,  Northwestern.  28  to  29c:  fancy.  Western 
amrSoutliwestern.  27  to  28c;  fair  to  good  20 
to  25c:  old  toms,  21  to  23c.  Ducks,  A\  estern, 
14  to  16c.  Geese,  Western,  16  to  ISe. 

Apples.— Maryland.  Stayman.  I  .  8  No.  1. 

oi/.-iu  np  $2.75:  Black  Twigs,  U.  s.  No.  1. 
2%-in.  np,  $2.25;  New  York.  Rhode  Island 
Greenings,  combination,  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S. 
Utility,  2%-in.  up,  $3;  Virginia.  Yorks,  U  S. 
No.  1.  2%-in.  up.  $2.50:  U.  8.  No.  1.  2% -in. 
up  $‘>  25  to  $2.50:  unclassified.  2%-in.  up.  $1.40; 
unclassified,  2%-in.  up,  $1.10:  Delicious.  U.  S. 
Utility.  2%-in.  up.  $2:  U.  S.  Utility.  -  4  in.  **P. 
$1.50:  Romes,  U.  8.  No.  1,  2%  to  2%-ni  .  $1.50: 
Stavmans,  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up.  $2.7u  to 
$3.25:  Pennsylvania.  Baldwins.  U.  8.  No.  l. 
•w.-in  up  75c;  Y’orks,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  up. 
fine:  Stavmans,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up.  $1.05 
to  $1.10;  plain.  2%-in.  up,  fair  quality.  90c. 

Potatoes  — Maine.  100-lb.  sacks.  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  U.  S.  No.  1.  $1  to  $1.05:  15-lb.  sacks. 
Green  Mountains.  II.  S.  No.  1.  20c:  Pennsyl- 

vania  and  New  Jersey.  100-lb.  sacks,  II.  S.  No. 
l!  75  to  90c;  fine  quality.  $1;  poorer,  60  to  die; 
XL  S.  No.  2,  35  to  45c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

E"°-s  are  selling  at  unusually  low  prices  for 
midwinter  and  most  produce  is  at  an  easy  level. 
Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  -  Butter,  easy. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Trailing  was  generally  less  active  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Produce  Markets  during  the  past  week.  The 
moderate  supplies  available  cleaned  tip  less 
readily  and  in  some  cases  price  weakness  re¬ 
sulted'.  The  wool  market  was  firmer  with  ac¬ 
tivity  centered  chiefly  around  the  finer  grades. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  inactive.  Native  various  varieties,  ordi¬ 
nary  40c  to  $1.  Baldwins  mostly  $1  to  $1.50, 
fancy  mostly  $1.75  to  $2.  few  large  extra  fancy 
$2.25  to  $2'.50.  McIntosh  mostly  $1.50  to  $2. 
fancy  $2.25  to  $2.60,  few  large  extra  fancy 
$2.75  to  $3  std.  bn.  box.  Me.  YVolf  Rivers  $1.50 
to  $2  bbl.  Ya.  U.  S.  1  Y'orks  and  Staymans  75c 
to  $1.10  bu.  tub.  Pa.  and  N.  Y.  Baldwin,  P. 

S.  Utility  65c  to  $1.  poorer  40c.  U.  S.  1  best  90c 
to  $1.10  lm.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  fair. 
Native  cut  off  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y . 
cut  off  75c  to  $1.50  100-lb.  sack.  Texas  bclid. 
mostly  $1.50  to  $1.75  %  crt. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  Savoy  75c  to  $1.25  bbl.  N.  YL 
Danish  ord.  50  to  85c  90  lbs.  Texas  erts.  $2.50 
to  $2.75.  Savov  $2  to  $2.25  crt.  Fla.  1%-bu. 
hampers  $1.  Savoy  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  $1.10  to  $1.35.  few  $1.50  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  Y\  cut  and  washed  50  to  90c  bu.  bskt. 
Calif,  bclid.  $4  to  $4.50.  smaller  $3  crt.  Texas 
bclid.  $4  to  $5  crt. 

Cauliflower. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Calif,  pony  crates,  best  $1.25  to  $1.50.  poorer  $1. 

Celery.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady.  Na¬ 
tive  18"  belis.  Pascal  ord.  $2.50  to  $4.50,  fancy 
mostly  $5  to  $6  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  2-3  crt.,  no 
sales  noted.  Calif.  %  erts.  $2  to  $3.  Fla.  10- 
in.  erts.  best  $2  to  $3,  poorer  low  as  $1.50,  some 
worthless. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Mass,  %-bbts  erts.  Howes  best 
$1.50  to  $1.75,  few  $2.  poorer  low  as  $1. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  slow.  Hot¬ 
house  native  60  to  72  cukes,  ordinary.  $5  to 
$10,  best  mostly  $11  to  $12.  few  higher  std. 
bu.  box.  Fla.,  cartons  fancy  mostly  $1.50  to 
$2.50  dozen.  Ohio  hothouse  fancy  $3  to  $4  24 
cukes.  Cuban  outdoor,  few  sales,  $3.50  to  $4, 
few  $4.50  50  to  72  cukes. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  18  beads  hothouse  75c  to  $1.25  std.  bu. 
box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  $3  to  $4.50, 
poorer  low  as  $2.50  crt.  Ariz.  erts.  5-doz. 
heads  $2.25  to  $3. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderately  light. _  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native  75e  to  $1,  few  extra  fancy 
$1.25.  N.  Y.  50  to  90c.  few  $1.  Pa.  35  to  75c 
3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  Mass, 
vellow  mostly  $2.25  to  $2.40  50  lbs.  N.  Y. 
mostly  $2.25  to  $2.40  50  lbs.  Midi.  $2.35  to 
$2.40  50  lbs.  Spanish  Valencias  mostly  $3  % 
ease. 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  best  75c  to  $1.10,  poorer  50c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Me. 
100  lbs.  Green  Mts.  best  mostly  SKlc.  few  fancy 
higher,  poorer  low  as  75c  100-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  I. 
few  sales  $1.25  to  $1.50  90-lb.  bag. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  50  to  CO  bc-lis.  $1  to  $1.50.  poor¬ 
er  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  goo  1  on 
best.  Ya.  and  Md.  ord.  40  to  00c.  Texas  Savoy 
75  to  85c  bu.  bskt. 

Squash  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Hue  Hubbard  native  $2.50  to  $3.50  bbl..  mostly 
$70  to  $90  ton.  N.  Y..  Minn,  and  Ohio  best  few 
sales  $65  to  $75,  poorer  lower  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
poor.  Hothouse  native  15  to  30c.  few  35c.  Ohio 
few  sales  fanc-y  medium  $2.75  8-lb.  bskt.  Fla. 
outdoor  $2  to  $3  --C-bskt.  crt.  Cuban  $3  to  $3.50 
C-bskt.  crt.  Mex.  best  $2.75,  poorer  lower  lug. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  ruta  or  purple  top  25  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 
YVhite  Capes  50  to  65c  50-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  I.  ruta 
00  to  55c.  few  fancy  65c  50-lb.  bag. 

Hav. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  steady.  No. 
1  Timothy  $19.50:  No.  2  Timothy  81  s;  eastern 
fine  $15.50:  clover  mixed,  red.  $18.59;  Alsike 
$19  ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm.  Creamery  extras  24c; 
firsts  22%  to  23 %c;  seconds  21%  to  22c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  25c:  white  extras  24c:  fresh  east¬ 
ern  20%  to  21c  doz. 

Poultry. -c-Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
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unsettled.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  22  to  24c:  3  to 
3%  lhs.  20  to  21c.  Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  20  to 
24c;  4%  lhs.  24  to  25c.  Roosters  15  to  16c  lb. 
Stags  14  to  17c.  Live  poultry  weak.  Fowl  18 
to  20c.  Leghorns  16  to  18c.  Chickens  large  18 
to  20c.  Stags  14  to  16c.  Roosters  12  to  15c, 
Broilers  17  to  21e  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y'.  held 
extras  1931  18  to  19c;  extras  1930.  no  sales: 
firsts  17%  to  18e:  fresh  firsts  15  to  15%c:  west¬ 
ern  held  extras  1931  17  to  ISc:  extras  1930.  no 
sales:  firsts  10%  to  17c;  fresh  firsts  1931  13% 
to  14c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.50  to 
$4.  Calif,  small  white  $4  to  $4.50.  Y'ellow 
eyes  $3.75  to  $4.25.  Red  kidney  $4  to  $4.50. 
Lima  $6  to  $6.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

YVool. — Market  firm,  demand  improved,  espe¬ 
cially  on  better  grades. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  24c:  cloth¬ 
ing.  20  to  21e;  %  blood,  combing.  23  to  24c: 
clothing.  19c:  %  blood,  combing.  23  to  24c: 

clothing.  20  to  21c:  %  blood,  combing,  21  to 
22c;  clothing.  20  to  21c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  5S  to 
60c:  clothing.  48  to  50c:  %  blood,  combing.  50 
to  53c:  clothing.  42  to  45c:  %  blood,  combing. 
42  to  45c;  clothing.  38  to-  40c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing.  36  to  38c;  clothing.  34  to  35c;  Terr.  fine, 
combing.  57  to  58c;  clothing,  48  to  51c:  % 

blood,  combing.  53  to  55c;  clothing,  47  to  49c; 
%  blood,  combing.  47  to  50c;  clothing.  42  to 
45c:  %  blood,  combing,  40  to  43c;  clothing,  37 
to  39e. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  mostly  50c 
lower,  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  84  to  $4.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  fully  normal, 
market  fully  steady  with  last  week,  some  sales 
slightly  higher,  demand  fairly  active  for  all 
classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2.50  to  $4:  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $2  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2.50  to  $4. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $5  to  $S:  cull 
and  common  84  to  $5. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  very  light,  market  mostly 
$10  higher,  few  selected  choice  $120  to  8125. 
demand  very  slow.  Choice,  head,  $95  to  $110: 
good.  $85  to  $95;  medium,  $50  to  $85;  common. 
$40  to  $50. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 


(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  Jan.  23.  1932.) 

Market. — Lower  grade  beef  steers  continued 
to  rule  in  this  week’s  receipts,  only  a  sprin¬ 
kling  selling  above  $0.25.  closing  prices  com¬ 
pared  with  week  ago  25c  lower.  Bulls,  she 
stock  and  cutters  steady  to  weak,  bulk  fat 
heifers  $5.25  to  $5.75;  medium  bulls  $4  to  $4.50. 
butcher  cows  $3.25  to  $3.75,  cutters  $1.50  to_82. 
Receipts  light  in  Stocker  and  feeder  division, 
undertone  steady  at  close,  most  sales  $4.50  to 
$5.25.  Calves  steady,  top  vealers  $10. 

Hogs,  steady  with  week’s  25c  decline,  top 
westerns  $5.50. 

Sheep  steady,  choice  lambs  $7.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Jan.  23.  1932:  Cat¬ 
tle.  61  cars:  12  Tennessee,  11  Chicago.  10  Vir¬ 
ginia.  6  Kansas  City.  5  St.  Paul.  4  Colorado.  3 
Marvland.  3  S'iotix  City,  2  AVest  A’irginia,  2  St. 
Louis.  2  Omaha.  1  Buffalo:  containing  1.678 
bead.  594  head  trucked  in:  total  cattle  2.272 
head,  770  calves,  3,018  liogs,  190  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 


Steers. — Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs..  $7  to  $8: 
ledium,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $6  to  $7;  common. 
Ofl  to  1.100  lhs.,  $4.75  to  $0;  good,  1.100  to 
rtOft  His.,  87.25  to  $8.25:  medium.  1.100  to 
Isoo  lhs..  $6.25  to  $7.25;  good,  1,300  to  1.500 
3S..  $7.25  to  $8.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  8.t0  lbs.,  86.  to 

0  75;  good.  550  to  S50  lbs..  85.50  to  $G.2.i:  me- 
iuui,  55b  to  850  lbs..  84.75  to  $5.50;  common. 
50  to  S50  lbs..  $4  to  $4.75. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4.25  to  $4.75 ^  good.  $3..i0  to 
4.25:  common  and  medium.  $2.50  to  $3.50:  low 
utter  and  cutter,  $1.50  to  $2..i0. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  84.75  to  86: 
utter,  common  and  medium,  $3.25  to  $4.75; 
eatlings  excluded. 

A'ealers.— 1 Good  and  choice.  $9  to  $10;  me- 
ium  $S  to  89:  cull  and  common.  $6.25  to  $S. 
Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice. 
00  to  800  His..  $5.25  to  $6.50:  common  and 
nedium.  500  to  800  lbs..  $3.50  to  $5.25:  good 
nd  choice.  S00  to  1.050  lbs..  $5.50  to  $6  <oj 
ommon  and  medium.  S00  to  1.050  lbs.,  $3.i5 

IIo"s  — ut  wt..  good  and  choice.  160  to  180 
hs..  84.75  to  $5.25:  It.  wt..  good  and  choice. 
SO  to  200  His..  $4.75  to  $5.25:  med.  wt..  good 
nd  choice,  200  to  220  lhs.,  $5  to  $5.50;  med. 
ct. .  good  and  choice.  220  to  250  lhs.,  $.i  to 
5.50:  livv.  wt..  good  and  choice.  250  to  290 
hs  $5  to  $5.50;  livy.  wt.,  good  and  choice. 
!90  to  350  lhs.,  $4.75  to  $5.25:  pkg.  sows, 
nedium  and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $4.25  to 


Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  AVarehousei. — 
Bran  ton,  $24.50:  shorts.  $24.50:  hominy, 
825.50;  middlings.  $26.50:  linseed,  $41:  gluten. 
826:  ground  oats.  $29.50:  Soy-bean  meal,  $30.50; 
bog  meal.  $33:  cottonseed.  41  per  cent,  $27.50: 
dairv  feed.  16  per  cent.  $27:  dairy  feed.  18  per 
cent'.  $28.50;  dairy  feed,  20  per  cent.  $32;  dairy 
feed.  per  cent.  $33:  dairy  feed,  25  per  cent. 
833  50;  dairv  feed,  32  per  cent.  $34.50;  horse 
feed.  85  per  cent.  $32.50:  Alfalfa,  regular. 
$28.50;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $30. 


Pittsburgh  Live  Stock 

Hogs.— 160  to  220  lbs..  $4.50  to  $4.75;  220  to 
oc,(|  u, s  R4  25  to  84.50:  heavier  butchers.  84 
to  $4.25;  100  to  140  lbs..  $3.65  to  $4.25;  pack¬ 
ing  sows,  $3.50  downward. 

Cattle _ Good  steers.  $0.50  to  $7.70;  common 

and  medium,  $3.75  to  $6.25:  beef  cows.  $3_  to 
$3.75:  common  and  medium  bulls.  $3  to  $3. ' , 

Calves. — Good  and  choice  vealers.  $8  to  810; 
medium,  $6  to  $7.50;  cull  and  common,  $3  to 
$5.50. 

^  Sheep.  —  Good  and  choice  lambs,  $6.2o  to 
$0.75:  medium  and  mixed  kind,  $.>  to  $6;  com¬ 
mon,  $3.75  to  $4.75. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

AVholesale.— Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
t:,  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c:  cows, 
•esh  milk,  registered.  $100  to  $150;  cows,  fresh 
[ilk,  grades,  choice,  $80  to  $90;  cows,  fresh 
lilk,  good.  $60  to  $75:  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades, 
million.  $30  to  $50:  beef  cows  and  bulls.  100 
is..  84  to  86;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  choice,  $11 
■>  $12*  veal  calves,  milk  fed.  good,  $8  to  $10, 
nnlis, ’ $4  to  $6;  sheep.  $2  to  83:  hogs.  $4.50  to 
5.50:  fowls,  lh.,  17  to  18c:  chickens,  lb.,  -o  to 
TV-  eggs,  local,  fresh,  mixed,  doz.,  -3  to  -4c. 
Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  1- 
•>  14c  milk,  special,  qt..  16  to  18c:  milk,  sold 
rom  chain  stores,  qt..  10c:  butter,  farmers  de- 
verv  lb.  30c;  butter,  creamery,  prints  and 
oils'  lb.,  25  to  26c:  butter,  creamery,  cut  from 
niw  lb  23  to  24c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb., 
ci  28c:  cheese,  part  skim,  lb..  IS  to  20c;  cheese. 


I.,  2S  to  30c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  store  sales, 
-  30c  eggs,  cold  storage,  doz..  It  to  10c: 

vis,  lb.’.  23  to  25c;  chickens,  fancy,  roasting. 

83  to  34c:  apples,  fancy  eating,  lb.,  8c: 
oles  cooking,  lb..  4  to  5c:  potatoes,  pk..  It 
19c:  spinach,  pk..  19  to  23c;  mushrooms, 
icv.  white,  lb..  35c.  *  •  A. 


lit..  10  to  12c: 


eggs,  farmers*  delivery. 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington. — The  demand  for  eggs  at  the  two 
auctions  of  last  week  was  fairly  active.  AYliile 
prices  did  not  show  any  appreciable  advance, 
the  offerings  cleaned-up  without  any  difficulty, 
(me  reason  advanced  for  the  better  tone  of  the 
market,  was  the  narrowing  of  the  margin  be¬ 
tween  wholesale  and  retail  prices.  AVlien  this 
margin  is  too  wide,  consumers  do  not  purchase 
eggs  in  proportion  to  decrease  in  the  wholesale 
price.  Receipts  during  the  week  were  slightly 
heavier  than  the  week  previous,  with  a  total  of 
852  cases  being  offered  for  sale.  Hennery 
AVhites.  of  the  New  Jersey  fancy  grade  sold 
well,  bringing  24%  to  29%c  per  dozen,  with 
most  sales  at  the  close  averaging  27 %c.  which 
is  about  3c  premium  over  t lie  top  New  York 
quotations.  New  Jersey  fancy  mediums  in 
relatively  moderate  supply  moved  out  readily  at 
steady  figures,  the  bulk  of  the  sales  at  the  two 
auctions  being  made  at  21%  to  24%c,  with 
some  late  sales  down  to  19%c.  New  Jersey 
grade  A.  or  red  label  stock  as  they  are  popu¬ 
larly  known  to  the  trade  were  in  heavy  receipt, 
but  demand  was  good  and  most  sales  ranged 
from  22%  to  27%e.  Grade  A  mediums  were 
rather  slow,  selling  at  20%  to  23%c.  Pullets 
were  in  very  light  receipt,  demand  was  slow, 
as  the  prices  of  the  larger  sized  eggs  is  now 
low  enough  to  compete  seriously  witli  this 
smaller  sized  egg.  Prices  were  from  17%  to 
20c  a  dozen.  A  ery  few  brown  eggs  are  offered 
oil  the  market,  and  during  the  past  week,  sales 
were  too  few  to  quote. 

Vineland. — The  situation  at  this  market  may 
be  characterized  as  follows:  Supplies  were  mod¬ 
erate,  averaging  about  550  cases  for  the  two 
sales.  Demand  was  somewhat  better  than  the 
week  before,  due  to  the  better  feeling  among 
t lie  trade  at  most  eastern  markets.  Prices  held 
about  steady,  with  the  trade  now  concentrating 
largely  on  fancy  and  grade  A  stock.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  fancy  Hennery  AA'liites  sold  at  23  to  25c  a 
dozen,  while  mediums  of  the  same  grade  brought 
19%  to  22c.  New  Jersey  grade  A  moved  out 
very  well,  and  a  few  sales  topped  the  fancy 
grade.  Quotations  ranged  from  21%  to  25%r. 
with  mediums  of  the  same  grade  moving  at  19 
to  21c.  Producers’  grades  were  rather  slow,  as 
t!ie  jirice  of  graded  stock,  with  the  State  label 
of  guaranteed  quality,  is  now  low  enougli  to  al¬ 
low  nearly  all  the  buyers  an  opportunity  to 
supply  their  demands  with  this  product,  at  the 
expense  of  the  home-graded  product.  Extras, 
of  t lie  producer  graded  stock  sold  at  21  to  23%c, 
while  mediums  brought  18  to  20%c.  Pullets  in 
light  supply  brought  20  to  21c  on  a  rather  slow 
market  due  to  competition  with  the  larger  eggs, 
and  the  relatively  light  offerings  of  pullets  now 
on  1  lie  market.  J.  M.  F. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Feb.  2-3. — New  York  State  Grange, 
annual  convention,  Albany,  X.  Y. 

Feb.  17. — Joint  Cornell  Indian  boards, 
Indian  program,  Bailey  Hall,  Cornell 
University.  Ithaca,  X.  Y. 

Feb.  22-March  5. — Ice  Cream  Making, 
two  weeks'  course,  Ilutgers  University, 
Xew  Brunswick,  X.  J. 

Sept.  12-14. — Xorthern  Xut  Growers’ 
Association,  twenty-third  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Washington,  D.  C1.  Secretary,  Wil¬ 
lard  G.  Bixbv.  32  Grand  Ave.,  Baldwin. 
X.  Y. 

Sept.  1S-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  Bookshelf 

Rural  Schools,  by  F.  H.  Selden.  This 
book  is  worth  reading  and  mentioning  to 
others.  Mr.  Selden,  an  experienced  teach¬ 
er,  has  gathered  and  put  together  a  large 
number  of  facts  about  this  subject,  recog¬ 
nized  as  of  great  importance  to  rural  poo 
pie  in  Xew  York  and  many  other  States. 
The  book  costs  $1  postpaid,  and  may  be 
had  from  The  Maudslay  Cress,  Cranes- 
A'ille.  Pa.,  Get  it  and  read  it. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  tints  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilors 

48  YEARS*  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Daily  Coops  Supplied  Free 
SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave..  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Referee ees :  linn',,  It r mist r-n- 1 or  any  commercial  agency 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

.  .  . TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 


Bonded  Commission  Merchants 


358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


^UVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Return'?  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  AVrite  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box tiO,  VTe»t  aMiliiston  Market,  New  Y  ork  Elly 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  clieerfutly  given  upon  reqeest. 

More  New  Laid  AVIIITE  and 
BROWN  EGGS  direct  from 
tlie  farm.  AA  rite  for  shipping 
cards.  Our  85  years  service  and  experience  is 
our  guarantee. 

ZENiTH-GODLEY  CO. 

171  Duane  Street  New  York  City 


WE  NEED 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AM)  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 
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Ohio  Home  Notes 

This  seventh,  day  of  January  in  South¬ 
western  Ohio,  is  taking  many  a  gardener 
out  into  the  sunshine  to  look  for  the  first 
■tiny  Spring  blossoms.  Repeatedly  one 
reads  in  the  Cincinnati  papers  of  shrubs 
blooming  in  the  city — Forsythia,  Japanese 
quince,  and  even  a  rose  or  two.  The 
heavy  river  fogs  and  smoke  of  the  city 
have  helped  protect  growing  things.  Out 
here  a  few  miles  and  above  the  Ohio 
River  Valley  the  air  is  clearer  and  plants 
have  felt  keener  frosts.  But  grass  is 
green,  and  in  the  little  garden  perennial 
poppies,  maiden  pinks,  Delphinium  and 
many  others  have  continued  to  grow  all 
Fall  and  Winter. 

Do  you,  too,  listen  to  the  daily  farm 
and  home  hour  over  the  radio  and  follow 
the  weather  reports?  And  have  you 
noticed  how  many  of  our  potential  cold 
spells  have  passed  upward  over  the  lakes 
and  failed  to  cross  the  belt  from  Illinois 
to  New  England?  This  post-Christmas 
storm  we  watched  so  closely,  wondering 
if  it  would  bring  us  a  touch  of  real 
Winter  with  possible  snow  and  zero 
weather,  has  passed  northward  and  west 
of  us,  and  today  is  clear,  frosty  and 
Spring-like.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
storm  drove  a  lot  of  birds  southward  to 
us,  for  already  this  morning  I  have  heard 
blue  jays,  bluebirds,  titmice,  chickadees, 
brown  creepers,  Carolina  wrens,  robins, 
cardinals,  song  sparrows,  sap-suckers, 
doves,  meadow  larks  and  crows — quite  a 
list  for  one  morning  although  most  of 
them  are  with  us  all  Winter  in  mild 
Winters.  But  this  Winter  the  robins 
have  been  singing  their  Spring  songs 
daily,  and  every  sunny  morning  the  tree- 
tops  have  meadow  larks  trilling  and 
cardinals  singing  "wheat  year !”  We  have 
not  opened  the  bird  restaurant  yet.  There 
has  been  an  abundance  of  food  for  all  of 
them.  When  there  is  no  suet  did  you 
ever  try  fastening  up  just  a  bacon  or 
ham  rind  on  a  post?  All  of  ours  are 
saved  for  the  birds,  and  they  do  not  seem 
to  mind  the  salt  in  the  meat  at  all.  A 
rind  tacked  on  the  grape  arbor  post  just 
outside  the  kitchen  door  brings  all  the 
meat-eating  birds,  large  and  small,  and 
in  a  few  days  it  is  just  a  piece  of  tough 
hide  tit  only  to  kindle  the  fire.  One 
Winter  a  flock  of  quail  came  to  my  little 
garden  and  found  the  chickens  there  too. 
Whatever  was  put  out  for  the  quail  the 
chickens  got.  So  w7e  took  a  roll  of  old 
wire  fencing  of  very  large  mesh — hog 
wire — and  set  it  up  in  a  hoop  perhaps 
four  feet  across  and  covered  it  with  a 
few  boards.  Inside  we  covered  the  ground 
with  litter  and  sweepings  from  the  hay¬ 
mow,  and  in  this  scattered  bread  crumbs, 
rolled  oats  and  such  grains  as  we  thought 
the  quail  would  like.  They  inspected  it 
carefully  and  seemed  to  discuss  it  among 
themselves  before  they  ventured  inside. 
But  once  they  had  tried  it  they  were 
delighted,  and  the  very  first  day  ate  and 
scratched  in  the  litter  for  an  hour  or 
more,  then  sat  down  in  the  center  of  the 
shelter,  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  tails  in, 
and  rested  till  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  They  then  scratched  and  ate 
again  and  were  off  across  the  snow, 
single  file  like  a  band  of  Indians,  to  some 
sleeping  place  better  protected.  As  long 
as  that  snow  lasted  they  came  daily  and 
stayed  most  of  the  day,  scratching  and 
ignoring  the  curious  and  envious  hens 
that  came  up  and  peeped  into  their  wire 
shelter.  It  was  fun  to  see  some  bold  cock 
venture  out  of  the  hoop  to  be  chased  by  a 
big  Plymouth  Rock  hen.  He  would  dart 
here  and  there  with  is  head  between  his 
plump  shoulders  just  like  a  naughty,  teas¬ 
ing  boy.  And  when  he  was  tired  of  his  game 
he  would  dart  into  the  wire  hoop  and 
fluff  his  feathers  and  act  important.  The 
hoop  was  within  50  feet  of  a  kitchen 
window  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house  from  where  we  went  in  and  out,  and 
just  beyond  it  was  a  fence  covered  with 
vines  through  which  they  scuttle  when¬ 
ever  disturbed,  and  took  wing  to  a  distant 
field. 

The  quilt  pattern  of  French  Rose 
Garden  in  a  recent  number  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  reminds  me  of  the  quilt  exhibit 
our  little  local  library  gave  last  Fall. 
It  was  an  experiment,  for  while  there  are 
quite  a  few  who  have  taken  up  quilting 
and  piecing  as  a  pastime,  and  are  wildly 
enthusiastic,  they  did  not  know  just  how 
widespread  the  interest  was.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  was  in  the  long,  high-eeilinged 
parlor  of  a  very  old-fashioned  home,  and 
wires  had  been  strung  from  picture  nail 
to  picture  nail  around  the  walls.  From 
these  were  hung  by  clothespins  those 
quilts  of  one  big  design,  mostly  patch- 
work.  On  tables  and  chairs  around  the 
room  were  thrown  other  quilts.  Each 
was  carefully  labeled  with  a  large  label 
telling  the  owner,  probable  date  when 
made,  name  of  one  who  made  it,  and 
name  of  pattern.  It  was  well  advertised 
through  the  surrounding  village  and 
country,  but  it  was  with  astonishment 
that  the  committee  counted  the  income  for 
the  first  afernoon  (no  admission  was 
charged,  but  a  very  old  willowware 
platter  placed  on  a  table  at  the  door  for 
silver  offerings)  and  found  over  .$60  in 
the  plate.  And  from  everywhere  came 
requests  to  continue  the  exhibit  longer. 
Being  in  a  private  home  it  was  felt  that 
the  treasures  could  be  cared  for  and  the 
doors  were  opened  the  next  morning. 
There  were  several  quilts  150  years  old 
in  excellent  condition,  and  from  that  down 
to  some  marvelous  ones  made  in  1931  of 
modernistic  design.  One  of  the  Rose 


Garden  design  was  among  the  loveliest 
there.  The  center  of  each  block  was  of 
yellow  like  the  stamens  of  a  full-blown 
rose.  The  circle  of  solid  color  just  around 
the  center  was  of  the  color  which  pre¬ 
dominated  in  the  next  circle  of  printed 
blocks.  And  there  the  color  combinations 
were  lovely.  A  block  using  a  print  with 
lilac  predominating  had  a  circle  of  solid 
lilac  blocks  around  the  center,  while  pink 
or  blue  or  light  green  solid  blocks  were 
used  where  these  colors  predominated  in 
the  prints.  Only  dainty  prints  Avere  used 
and  the  whole  effect  was  Dresden-like  and 
exquisite,  and  looked  very  old  although  it 
was  made  last  year.  When  the  exhibit 
was  over  everyone  sighed  and  wondered 
when  there  would  be  another.  The  com¬ 
mittee  heard  of  many  other  old  quilts  in 
the  neighborhood  that  had  not  come  to 
light.  And  quilting  took  a  new  lease. 
I  wonder  if  such  an  exhibit  well  adver¬ 
tised  would  not  prove  a  source  of  raising 
funds  in  some  locality  where  Summer 
visitors  or  tourists  are  numerous. 

What  would  you  say  if  I  should  invite 
you  to  take  supper  with  me  some  Sunday 
evening,  and  we  would  find  the  15-year- 
old  son  busily  stirring  about  the  kitchen 
with  orders  for  us  to  stay  away  till  he 
had  supper  ready?  It  all  began  months 
ago  one  evening  when  I  had  slipped  over 
to  visit  with  a  neighbor  during  the 
twilight  hours  that  are  sometimes  so 
lonesome  for  one  tied  at  home  with  an 
aged,  bedfast  father.  I  stayed  on  toward 
the  supper  hour,  and  a  telephone  call 
came  for  me  something  like  this,  "Now 


don  t  get  flustrated  and  don't  think  you 
have  to  hurry  home.  I  am  getting  supper 
and  I  want  to  know  where  the  peas  are. 
I'll  come  down  for  you  when  supper  is 
ready.”  It  was  the  boy — and  a  real  bo.v 
at  that,  a  boy  avIio  climbs  the  highest 
trees,  who  brings  home  little  “pet”  snakes, 
who  bellow. while  he  dresses  and  says  he 
is  just_  singing.  I  obeyed  his  orders  and 
on  arriving  home  found  a  hot  supper  set 
up  for  our  family  of  five.  It  is  true  we 
had  breakfast  bacon  and  canned  peas 
and  cookies  but  there  was  plenty  of  every¬ 
thing,  and  it  was  hot  and  good.  I  com¬ 
plimented  freely,  and  confessed)  that  it 
was  a  real  delight  to  come  home  to  a 
surprise  meal.  I  lingered  long  and  ate 
heartily,  than  which  there  is  no  greater 
encouragement  to  any  cook.  And  that 
was  the  beginning  of  the  boy’s  Sunday 
suppers.  He  says  now  he  has  “graduated 
from  peas  and  bacon”  and  we  have  a 
greater  variety.  He  watches  me  prepare 
things  for  other  meals,  and  asks  if  he 
could  learn  to  make  that  for  supper  some 
night.  He  will  have  no  assistance — says 
it  just  “balls  things  all  up.”  and  demands 
that  his  sister  stay  from  the  kitchen.  He 
really  loves  to  assemble  a  meal,  set  the 
table,  and  see  everything  in  its  place 
and  steaming  hot  dishes  ready  as  we  all 
sit  down.  And  if  he  loves  it  i  would  not 
let  anyone  tease  him  about  it  for  any¬ 
thing.  It  is  to  him  a  real  job  that  takes 
concentration  and  planning,  and  the 
finished  product  is  good  to  look  upon  and 
of  real  importance  to  the  entire  family. 

MRS.  E.  E.  L. 


More  Homemade  Cereals 

On  page  29,  Mrs.  Filkins,  under  the 
head  of  "Homemade  Cereals, ”  mentions 
whole  wheat  flour  and  cornmeal.  Let 
me  suggest  the  possibility  of  whole  wheat 
for  the  same  purpose.  Wihere  a  fire  is 
going  all  night,  the  wheat  can  be  put  on 
the  stove  in  a  double  boiler  and  is  ready 
for  breakfast. 

Another  one  which  is  both  good  and 
economical  as  well  as  easily  prepared  is 
freshly  popped  corn  sweetened  with  honey 
and  used  with  whole  milk;  cream  if  one 
can  get  it. 

It  would  seem  that  many  persons  who 
have  on  hand  wheat  which  is  not  selling 
at  a  profitable  price  could  use  it  as  a 
breakfast  food  instead  of  buying  prepared 
cereals,  which  may  not  be  as  good,  surely 
are  no  better,  at  one  cent  an  ounce. 
Wheat  at  the  same  rate  would  be  worth 
about  nine  dollars  a  bushel.  E.  g.  carr 


Spice  Cake 

One  cup  granulated  sugar,  one-half  cup 
butter,  two  eggs,  one  cup  sour  milk, 
three-fourths  cup  raisins,  one-half  cup 
walnut  meats  cut  fine,  one-half  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  a  little  allspice  and  cloves, 
two  teaspoons  baking  poAvder,  one-half 
teaspoon  baking  soda,  two  small  cups 
flour,  a  little  salt.  The  reader  who  sent 
the  recipe  said  she  baked  it  in  a  tube  pan, 
and  iced  it  with  any  icing  preferred. 


power  washing  machine  in  every  farm 
home  in  America”  has  long  been  the  aim 
of  The  Maytag  Company.  Sixteen  years 
ago  we  made  the  first  big  step  by  offering 
the  first  Multi-Motor  Maytag.  It  was  the 
first  engine-powered  washer.  It  has  been 
a  tremendous  success — the  farm  favorite 
by  an  overwhelming  preference. 

Today  we  offer  a  Maytag  with  the  Multi- 
Motor  at  a  new  low  price.  The  motor  is  ex- 

NOW  ...A  MAYTAG 


actly  the  same 
as  on  thehigher 
priced  Maytags — made  and  guaranteed  by 
The  Maytag  Company.  The  washer  is  a 
truly  fine  machine  with  the  built-in  qual¬ 
ity  characteristic  of  all  Maytag  products. 

And  the  price  is  low  enough  to  bring  de¬ 
pendable  washing  machine  service  within 
reach  of  millions 
more  farm  homes. 


MULTI-MOTOR  WASHER 


"*I  Have 

Made 
this  NEW 

MAYTAG 

within  the 
Reach  of 
Every 

Farm  Home’ 


Full  size  tub  of  Porcelain-on-steel  . . .  countersunk 
Gyratator  ...  Sediment  Zone,  to  prevent  dirt  from 
being  washed  back  into  clean  clothes  .  . .  auto  type 
shift  lever  . . .  gravity  drain  hose  with  no  compli¬ 
cated  parts  to  get  out  of  order  . . .  wringer  with  cast 
iron  frame,  extra  large  soft  rolls,  simple  safety  re¬ 
lease  and  with  single  control  lever  to  start,  stop, 
reverse  or  swing  the  wringer  . . .  these  are  j  ust  a  few 
of  the  features  that  make  this  new  Maytag  such  a 
BIG  VALUE  for  the  price.  There  are  many  others. 

Visit  the  Maytag  showroom  nearest  you.  See  this 
new  washer.  And  learn  how  easily  you  can  have 
one  in  your  home. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton, ,  Iowa 

Founded  1893 

EASTERN  BRANCH: 

851  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


V  TUNE  IN— Enjoy  the  Maytag 
Radio  Hour  over  N.  B.  C. 
Coast  to  Coast  Blue  Network— 
Every  Monday,  9:00  P.M.,E.T.— 
8:00  C.T.— 7:00  M.T.— 6:00  P.C.T. 


Tor  only 


F-2-16 


WASHERS . 
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QualifyHome 


Freight  Paid 

Price  includes  all 
lumberreadi-cut, 
milhvork,  win¬ 
dows,  doors,  in¬ 
terior  woodwork, 
hardware,  roof¬ 
ing,  glass,  nails, 
paints,  varnish 
and  stains.  All 
material  shipped 
in  a  sealed  boxcar 
directfrom  thebig 
Aladdin  Mills.  We  L-*—— . 

Pay  Freight.  - 

Safe  arrival  guar-  /\  |\  C  AO  A 

anteed.  This  and  k  RftHITK  4>  1  ||Zll 
all  Aladdin  homes  V  llUUIIIO  lUtU 
are  permanent,  year 
’round  homes — warm 
in  winter.  Not  “port¬ 
able”  or  “sectional” 
in  any  sense. 

98  PLANS  TO 

CHOOSE  FROM 

Buy  direct  from  the 
Aladdin  Mills  at 
wholesale  prices.  7  Dnnmc  $1  1  (JO 
Save  18%  lumber  *  IMIUlllO 


waste  and  30%  la¬ 
bor  cost.  Ali  lumber 
is  cut-to-fit  at  the  Mill 
on  huge  labor-saving 
machines,  instead  of 
on  the  job,  where 
the  lumber  and  labor 

waste  costs  dearly.  Summer  Cottages 
Complete  instructions  —  ^  -  _  I?  _ 

and  drawings  enable  *231  TO  ^1495 
you  to  build  an  Alad- 
din  yourself  if  you 
are  handy  with  tools. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Aladdin’s  latest  Cata¬ 
log  shows  over  100 
plans  of  Homes,  Summer 
Cottages,  Garages,  Filling 
Stations,  Tourist  Cot-  nARflCFQ  5QO  and 
tages and  Roadside  Stores  up 

at  money -saving  prices. 

Mail  the  Coupon  today 
for  your  FREE  copy.  Ad¬ 
dress  nearest  office.  No 
obligation.  Send  NOW. 


Catalog  Also  Shows 
TOURIST  COTTAGES 
FILLING  STATIONS 
ROADSIDE  STORES 


The  ALA  DD I N  Co  X !! 

(Address  nearest  office)  Bay  City,  Mich.;  Portland,  Ore.  Z 
Send  free,  without  obligation,  new  Catalog  of  Homes,  ■ 
Summer  Cottages,  Garages,  etc..  No.  435.  5 


Nrrmc>  . 

PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jov  . 

90" 


You  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 

?rade,  artistic  wall  paper 
or  as  little  as  90  cents— 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  design*  for  call¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 


PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept*  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BARGAINS  in  Army  and 
Outdoor  Supplies:  Cloth¬ 
ing,  Shoes,  Boots,  Blankets, 
Guns,  Tents,  Harness,  Tools, Etc., 
for  Hunters,  Trappers,  Farmers, 
Mechanics,  Tourist.  Writ 4  for  copy. 


NAVY  SUPPLY  CO  l 


ESTABLISHED  1863 

4751  Lester  St. ,  Richmond,  Va. 


1000  YDS.  30c  — 4  FOR  $1.00 

All  Nos.  Black  and  White  Prepaid.  Rep.  wanted. 

Wm.  Carter  Thread  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


■  A  ||  COLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS 

V  Im  If  Hi  $1.15  lb.  Knitting  yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  free. 

■  n  II II  H.  A.  Bartlett,  (,Mfr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


2ISILK-UTE  enrr 

■mantles  rKCE 


Try  a  pair  at  our  expense. 

Just  send  1(¥  to  cover  post¬ 
age  and  packing.  You’ll^ 
like  the  new  Coleman 
Silk-Lite  Mantles.  They 
are  the  finest  mantles  ever  D4 
made  for  gas  pressure  'U 
lights.  Built  stronger  to 
last  longer  . . .  give  better 
light.  Made  of  especially  treated  Rayon  fibre. 
Reinforced  across  bottom.  No  side  seams  to 
split.  Extra  strength  where  attached  to 
burner.  Specially  woven  for  Cole¬ 
man  .  .  .  but  also  best  for  all  other 
makes  of  gas  pressure  lamps  and 
lanterns.  Get  your  pair  FREE. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  & 

STOVE  COMPANY  C3274M) 

Dept.  RT74  Wichita,  Kansas  »  A, 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Mary’s  Lamb 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow. 

And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 
The  lamb  was  sure  to  so ; 

He  followed  her  to  school  one  day — 

That  was  against  the  rule, 

It  made  the  children  laugh  and  play, 

To  see  a  lamb  at  school. 

And  so  the  Teacher  turned  him  out, 

But  still  he  lingered  near 
And  waited  patiently  about, 

Till  Mary  did  appear; 

And  then  he  ran  to  her  and  laid 
His  head  upon  her  arm. 

As  if  he  said,  “I’m  not  afraid— 

You’ll  keep  me  from  all  harm.” 

“What  makes  the  lamb  love  Mary  so?” 

The  eager  children  cry — 

“O.  Mary  loves  the  lamb,  you  know,” 

The  Teacher  did  reply ; 

“And  you  each  gentle  animal 
In  confidence  may  bind, 

And  make  them  follow  at  your  call, 

If  you  are  always  kind.” 

— Sarah  Josepha  Hale  (1788-1870). 

* 

We  have  been  asked  by  some  older 
readers  to  print  the  familiar  poem  of  Mary 
and  her  lamb.  It  is  given  in  “The  Home 
Book  of  Verse,”  and  other  collections  of 
poetry,  but  does  not,  we  think,  appear 
often  in  school  readers  nowadays.  Its 
authorship  has  been  ascribed  to  several 
different  persons,  but  there  seems  no  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt  that  its  author  was  Mrs. 
Hale,  the  well-known  editor  of  Godey's 
Lady's  Booh. 

One  of  our  readers  asks  us  to  procure 
a  recipe  for  molasses  doughnuts.  We  have 
been  unable  to  find  the  desired  recipe. 
Perhaps  some  reader  will  supply  it. 

* 

We  tested  a  new  and  delicate  dessert 
recently — pineapple  marshmallow  souffle. 
One-half  pound  of  marshmallows  are  cut 
into  quarters.  Three-quarters  of  a  cup 
of  pineapple  juice,  drained  from  a  can  of 
sliced  pineapple,  to  which  is  added  a  ta¬ 
blespoon  of  orange  juice,  is  heated,  then 
poured  over  the  marshmallows,  and  all 
stirred  well,  then  allowed  to  cool.  Then 
whip  a  cup  of  cream  until  stiff,  and  stir 
into  the  marshmallow  mixture.  Allow  it 
to  remain  in  the  icebox  until  chilled,  then 
put  a  slice  of  pineapple  on  each  plate, 
heap  the  marshmallow  mixture  upon  it, 
and  decorate  with  a  candied  cherry.  This 
amount  serves  six.  Orange  souffle  is 
made  in  the  same  way,  using  three-quar¬ 
ters  cup  of  orange  juice  and  the  grated 
rind  of  one  orange,  heating  the  juice,  and 
proceeding  as  with  the  pineapple.  This 
was  served  in  sherbet  glasses.  We  think 
this  dessert  would  be  delicious  made  with 
a  cooked  strawberry  syrup,  the  portions 
decorated  with  fresh  strawberries. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

What  are  called  satin  rubber  galoshes, 
patterned  like  the  fine  raincoats,  were 
seen  for  $2.50.  They  were  black  or 
brown,  with  gay  striped  lining,  and  fas¬ 
tened  with  a  strap  across  the  instep.  We 
personally  prefer  the  strap,  with  snap- 
fastener,  to  other  means  of  closing. 

Coral  is  to  lead  among  costume  jewelry 
this  Spring,  according  to  a  stylist  in  a 
Fifth  Avenue  shop.  Old-fashioned  styles 
in  coral  ornaments  are  to  he  especially 
favored. 

Some  of  the  shops  call  that  new  dark 
blue  Colonial  blue,  and  some  call  it 
Martha  Washington  blue.  Some  new 
coats  of  this  shade  are  trimmed  with 
blue-dyed  fox.  The  newest  Winter  coats 
have  large  fur  collars,  but  no  fur  on  the 
cuffs. 

Among  the  still  very  fashionable  black 
and  white  combinations  we  see  black 
crepe  with  large  gauntlet  cuffs  and  flaring 
collars  of  embroidered  batiste  or  Alencon 
lace  and  drawn-work.  Some  of  the  jacket 
frocks  have  large  white  buttons  sewn 
on,  not  with  thread,  but  with  strips  of 
the  dress  material. 

The  correct  new  sweaters  come  just  to. 
or  just  below  the  waist  line.  Many  of 
them  now  have  the  short  cap  sleeve. 
Loose,  lacy  effects  are  preferred.  There 
are  some  pretty  new  sweaters  made  of 
linen  thread  in  natural  color.  We  also 
see  them  in  corduroy  rib  weave.  The 
sailor  sweaters  of  horizontal  stripes  still 
hold  their  popularity.  It  is  very  smart 
to  wear  a  sweater  with  a  cap  or  beret 
to  match. 

Some  Priscilla  sewing  cabinets  seen 
were  the  old-fashioned  shape  with  a  lid 
on  each  side  and  a  handle  above,  the  sides 
sloping  in  to  the  bottom.  They  were 
fitted  inside  with  little  compartments. 


and.  in  light  or  walnut  stained  wood,  cost 
$1.39. 

A  new  color  we  see  in  dresses  and  mil¬ 
linery  is  mandarin  pink,  a  shade  that  is 
neither  Spanish  tile  nor  coral,  and  yet 
has  a  suggestion  of  both.  It  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  pinkish  flesh  of  the  man¬ 
darin  orange,  or  it  may  be  suggested  by 
a  peculiar  soft  pink  sometimes  seen  in 
old  Chinese  embroideries. 

At  one  of  the  trade  style  shows  held 
here  in  January  there  ivere  variations  in 
the  length  of  skirts,  similar  to  last  sea¬ 
son.  but  nothing  to  suggest  the  return  of 
excessive  shortness.  For  sports  styles 
the  hem  Avas  11  to  12  inches  from  the 
floor,  increasing  in  length  according  to 
the  degree  of  formality.  Evening  dresses 
Avere  ankle  length.  Organdies  and  printed 
voiles  appeared  among  formal  gowns,  and 
many  cottons  for  tOAvn  and  sports  wear. 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


S70  —  House  Frock. 
This  syle  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  10, 
IS.  20  years,  30.  38. 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure,  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  3Vj  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
3  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


825 — French  Blouse. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14. 
10,  18,  20  years,  30 
a  n  d  38-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  10  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 

Spring  Fashion  i) 


This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  30, 
38.  40,  42,  44.  46 
and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  314  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  witli 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


ers.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  20. 
28,  30,  32,  34  and 
36-in.  Avaist  line. 
Size  30  requires  IV2 
yds.  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial.  Ten  cents, 
.gazine,  10  cents. 


There  Avere  also  a  great  many  woolen 
dresses,  Avhich  are  to  remain  in  style  for 
Spring.  A  good  many  bright  colors  were 
shown — perhaps  a  reaction  against  the 
fashionable  black  and  Avhite. 


A  Sheaf  of  Gleanings 

“It  is  a  beautiful  world  I  am  living 
in” — these  Avere  the  Avords  I  Avrote  at  the 
beginning  of  my  last  “Gleanings,”  but 
they  are  equally  appropriate  now  though 
of  course  the  beauty  is  of  quite  a  different 
type.  Through  the  pantry  windoAV  snow¬ 
laden  trees  are  seen  against  a  blue,  blue 
sky.  What  lovelier  picture  could  one 
Avish  for?  Now  that  the  ear  is  put  up 
and  Winter  has  set  in,  I  feel  just  like 
sitting  down  Avith  it,  with  pencil,  needle 
or  book,  and  only  an  occasional  social  af¬ 
fair;  the  monthly  club  meetings  Avill  he 
enough,  though  I  shall  want  to  get  out  to 
church  when  possible.  IIoAvever,  with  a 
pair  of  horses  to  drive,  unless  a  teamster 
is  available  from  some  other  source,  it 
looks  as  if  husband  might  he  the  one  who 
could  go.  The  family  has  long  since  out¬ 
grown  a  single  sleigh. 

The  Fall  had  tAA’o  days  that  stand  out 
conspicuously  in  my  memory.  Early  in 
November  I  attended  a  Recreation  Insti¬ 
tute,  put  on  as  a  part  of  the  program  of 
club  Avork.  Each  club  has  a  Recreation 
Project  leader  who  has  charge  of  recrea¬ 
tion  at  each  meeting  or  programs  at  so¬ 
cial  affairs.  The  institute  Avas  held  for 
these  leaders  and  their  assistants.  Under 
a  competent  leader  from  a  bureau  of  the 
IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  we  learned  all  sorts  of 
games  and  points  to  be  observed  when  di¬ 
recting  a  program.  It  Avas  a  genuine 
play  day. 

There  followed  quite  closely  the  coun¬ 
ty’s  finish-up  meeting.  We  are  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  to  location  when  it  comes  to  coun¬ 


ty  meetings,  for  Ave  are  in  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  county.  This  affair  being 
nearly  60  miles  distant  from  us,  none  of 
the  men  could  very  Avell  attend,  blit 
through  much  effort  five  Avomeu  from  our 
club  went  “on  their  OAvn.”  The  after¬ 
noon's  program  consisted  of  reports  of 
the  year’s  work  by  the  presidents  of  the 
28  clubs  of  the  county,  singing,  and  stunts 
by  two  of  the  clubs.  A  house  dress  con¬ 
test  put  on  through  the  clubs  culminated 
at  this  time,  and  the  participants  thereof 
staged  a  style  sIioav.  Yes,  of  course,  I 
Avas  in  the  contest.  There  Avere  tAvo  rea¬ 
sons.  Any  contest  interests  me,  and  this 
one  Avas  practical,  besides  one  Avas  sure  of 
a  house  dress  if  not  of  a  prize.  Then,  too. 

T  have  “club”  conscience,  shall  I  call  it? 
If  this  contest  Avas  to  be  a  success.  AA'om- 
en  must  enter  it  and  be  enthusiastic.  I 
always  feel  personal  responsibility  in  af¬ 
fairs  like  that.  Needless  to  say,  I  did  not 
win  a  prize  hut  I  did  enjoy  trying  for  it. 
After  the  program,  games  Avere  enjoyed 
until  supper  time.  Supper  was  served 
cafeteria  style  to  over  a  hundred  people. 
A  feAv  husbands  came  for  the  supper,  but 
most  of  them  not  until  evening,  when 
Other  Avomen  came  also,  until  there  Avas 
a  company  numbering  around  250.  The 
evening’s  program  consisted  of  community 
singing,  the  dancing  of  waltzes  and 
square  dances  and  a  candlelighting  ser¬ 
vice.  I  came  home  with  an  increased  (if 
possible)  interest  in  rural  club  work. 

We  have  just  had  our  regular  club 
meeting.  The  subject,  upholstering,  did 
not  interest  me  particularly  so  I  had  op¬ 
portunity  to  piece  up  a  block  of  the  bed 
cover  sister  gave  me  for  Christmas.  Our 
little  recreation  period  had  games  per¬ 
taining  to  resolutions  or  prophecy.  At 
the  table  were  leaves  for  place  cards. 
During  the  meal  avo  each  turned  over  a 
“ucav  leaf”  to  find  upon  the  back  a  resolu¬ 
tion  in  rhyme  which  was  read  aloud. 
What  would  befall  each  one  upon  a  cer¬ 
tain  day  of  the  neAV  year  Avas  Avritten  on 
a  piece  of  paper  rolled  up  and  tied  to  a 
little  horseshoe.  After  dinner  avc  played 
tAvo  games;  one  Avas  Avriting  resolutions, 
using  letters  of  our  name.  We  used  the 
letters  of  our  first  name  for  what  Ave  re- 
solved  to  do.  and  the  letters  of  our  last 
name  for  what  Ave  resolved  not  to  do. 
These  resolutions  Avere  read  aloud  and  af¬ 
forded  much  amusement.  Recreation  ! 
How  little  some  get  of  it,  and  Iioav  much 
AA'e  all  need  of  it. 

Speaking  of  recreation,  you  remember 
I  plan  to  set  January  aside  as  a  reading 
month?  To  that  end.  I  have  been  making 
a  list  of  wortliAvliile  books,  as  I  have  read 
notes  about  them  and  a  few  days  ago,  I 
sent  a  list  of  20  to  the  State  Library. 
Yron’ll  think  I  anticipated  a  long  month  ! 
The  library  has  only  half  of  them,  Iioaa-- 
ever.  I  wish  I  knew  how  I  could  get 
the  others  to  read,  for  I  cannot  afford  to 
buy  them,  of  course !  It  happened  that 
one  of  the  books  I  ordered  for  Lois  came 
with  “Understanding  Our  Children.”  I 
was,  I  admit,  disappointed  that  a  non¬ 
fiction  book  came  first,  but  psychological 
books  do  ns  good,  and  are  often  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  fiction.  I  find  the  juvenile  hook 
interesting,  too.  Lois  is  a  great  reader. 
If  there  is  anything  to  read,  she  is  read¬ 
ing  it,  and  she  enjoys  reading  a  book  oA’er 
and  over. 

Hilda  celebrated  her  seventh  birthday 
in  December.  The  cake  avc  thought  Avas 
quite  lovely  in  its  pink  trimming.  Though 
A\'e  had  no  party,  it  happened  that  there 
Avere  eight  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  15 
to  tAvo,  at  the  supper.  There  were  two 
particularly  enjoyable  tasks  in  connection 
with  Christmas  this  year.  One  was  the 
making  of  outing  pajamas  for  the  dolls. 
I  have  invented  a  ucav  embroidery  stitch 
which  I  call  the  fishhook  stitch.  It  is 
about  two-thirds  of  a  chain  stitch.  The 
other  Avas  the  getting  together  of  tAA'o 
quilts  to  send  as  gifts.  One  top  Avas 
piced  up  crazy,  using  a  newspaper  sheet 
as  a  foundation  and  I  found  this  quite 
satisfactory.  The  linings  to  both  quilts 
Avere  dyed  hags.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
gifts  that  give  ns  most  pleasure  are  those 
in  Avhich  avc  have  put  the  most  thought, 
Avhich  involves  effort  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other? 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  gifts  that 
came  to  me  Avas  a  geranium  in  bloom 
from  a  neighbor.  Particularly  appre¬ 
ciated  (as  she  knew)  by  me  because  I 
do  not  iiaA-e  a  “way  witli  plants.”  This 
neighbor  hasn’t  eggs  so  it  pleased  me  to 
send  her  some.  I  stuck  in  this  sentiment : 

“Look,  Sue  is  sending  an  egg  for  a 
Christmas  gift.  Can  you  beat  it?” 

I  have  learned  something.  The  fact 
that  I  have  learned  something  is  not  so 
surprising  because  I  am  old  enough  now 
to  lcnoAV  that  there  always  av ill  be  some¬ 
thing  to  learn,  but  Avhat  I  have  learned 
is  the  surprising  thing.  So  simple  I 
ought  even  to  have  thought  it  out  for  my¬ 
self.  I  do  not  think  my  mother  or  my 
grandmother  kneAv  it,  else  they  would 
have  imparted  the  knowledge  to  me.  It 
is  this  ;  The  old-fashioned  roll  irons,  pan¬ 
cake  fryers  and  doughnut  kettles  can  be 
put  upon  a  hot  bed  of  coals  in  the  fur¬ 
nace  or  elseAvhere  and  the  accumulated 
“grease  of  ages”  will  be  burned  off.  after 
Avhic-h  they  can  be  easily  cleaned  up. 
They  must  he  greased  a  hit  to  prevent 
rusting.  Noav  if  that  doesn't  give  you 
a  comfortable,  sanitary  feeling,  what 
COUld?  SUE  BILLINGS. 


Italian  Sausage  and  Salami 

Will  some  of  your  readers  give  recipes 
for  making  Italian  sausage  and  Italian 
salami?  J.  J. 

New  York. 


Canning  Beef 

A  cow  was  butchered,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing-  day  cut  up.  The  entire  rounds  were 
/ousted.  We  could  only  cook  part  at  a 
time,  as  our  electric  oven  isn't  large. 
When  the  indicator  reached  500  degrees, 
(lie  meat  was  put  in  the  oven,  upper  unit 
off,  lower  unit  high.  The  very  large  roasts 
required  four  hours.  When  it  was  entire¬ 
ly  done,  we  sliced  it  while  hot,  packed  it 
in  pint  cans,  adding  one-half  teaspoon 
salt.  The  cans  were  immediately  tilled 
with  boiling  water,  sealed,  and  placed  in 
pressure  kettle  and  cooked  for  one  hour 
at  10  lbs.  of  pressure.  All  of  the  meat 
was  cut  from  the  forequarter  roasts  and 
roasted  the  same  way. 

The  meat  from  part  of  the  flank,  from 
the  short  ribs  and  various  scraps,  was 
cut  in  pieces  about  an  inch  long.  This 
we  put  in  a  preserving  kettle,  adding  cold 
water,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  When 
done,  pint  cans  were  filled  hot,  and  im¬ 
mediately  put  in  pressure  kettle.  This, 
too.  was  processed  an  hour  at  10  lbs. 

The  long  bone  that  is  in  the  round  was 
cut  in  pieces  about  four  inches  long. 
These,  all  the  short  ribs,  and  bones  from 
(lie  forequarter  roasts,  were  put  in  pre¬ 
serving  kettles.  Cold  water,  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  were  added.  This  meat  was  cooked 
until  done.  All  of  the  meat  was  taken 
from  the  bones,  and  put  back  into  ket¬ 
tles.  Pint  cans  were  again  filled — boiling 
hot — and  processed  same  length  of  time. 
We  got  51  cans  of  roast  beef.  14  cans  of 
beef  essence,  and  42  cans  of  soup  stock. 

The  sirloin  and  porterhouse  roasts  were 
not  canned. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  brisket,  neck, 
etc.,  were  corned,  and  several  round 
steaks  were  not  canned. 

The  soup  stock  is  so  condensed  that  one 
can  is  sufficient  for  a  medium  size  pot  of 
sou]). 

When  an  Irish  stew  is  desired,  peel 
and  dice  six  or  eight  potatoes,  cut  fine 
one  large  onion,  cook  until  partly  done. 
Add  one  can  of  beef  essence.  Finish 
cooking.  Add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

If  a  pie  is  desired  a  biscuit  dough 
made  from  one  pint  of  flour,  one  teaspoon 
each  of  salt  and  baking  powder  added 
and  sifted,  one  tablespoon  of  lard.  Mix 
with  sweet  milk.  Roll  out,  place  stew  in 
a  baking  dish  with  dough  on  top.  Bake 
about  10  minutes,  500  degrees,  upper  unit 
off,  lower  unit  medium. 

The  roast  beef  is  simply  heated,  and 
gravy  thickened  with  a  tablespoon  of 
flour  mixed  with  water.  H.  s.  E. 


Date  Bread  and  Fruit 
Biscuit 

As  a  delicacy  for  the  school  lunch-box, 
Miss  Elisabeth  Ellis,  extension  nutrition¬ 
ist,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  sug¬ 
gests  wholesome  fruit  breads  and  gives 
the  recipe  for  two  kinds.  She  recom¬ 
mends  them  as  supplements  to  the  sand¬ 
wiches  in  the  lunch  and  says  that  if  they 
are  made  with  some  whole-wheat  flour 
and  dried  fruit  they  will  provide  minerals 
and  added  bulk.  The  latter  “is  a  neces¬ 
sary  element  in  the  concentrated  type  of 
lunch.” 

Hate  Sandwich  Bread. — One  and  one- 
half  cups  white  flour,  six  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  one  cup  nuts,  one-lialf  cup 
brown  sugar.  114  cups  milk.  1*4  tea¬ 
spoons  salt.  1  *4  cups  whole-wheat  flour, 
one-half  package  dates,  one  egg.  Sift 
white  flour,  salt  and  baking  powder  into 
a  large  bowl.  Add  whole-wheat  (or  gra¬ 
ham)  flour.  Mix  chopped  nuts  and  sliced 
dates  throngh  flour  with  finger  tips.  Add 
sugar,  beat  egg  and  add  milk.  Stir 
liquid  lightly  and  quickly  into  dry  ingre¬ 
dients.  Do  not  beat.  Pour  batter  into  a 
well-oiled  loaf  pan.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  one  hour. 

Fruit  Biscuit. — Two  cups  flour,  four 
tablespoons  fat,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
four  teaspoons  baking  powder,  tbree- 
fourths  cup  milk,  two  tablespoons  sugar 
one  teaspoon  salt,  about  30  dates.  Mix 
and  sift  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt. 
Cut  in  fat  and  add  milk  to  make  a  dough 
which  can  be  easily  handled.  Roll  on 
well-floured  board  to  a  thickness  of  about 
one-quarter  inch.  Cut  in  rounds  with  a 
well-floured  cooky  cutter.  .Sprinkle  one- 
half  the  round  with  a  little  of  the  sugar 
and  cinnamon  mixture ;  on  fop  of  this 
place'  a  pitted  date;  then  fold  and  press 
I  he  edges  together.  Brush  with  milk  or 
melted  fat  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  10 
to  15  minutes  until  delicately  browned. 
Dates  may  l>e  stuffed  with  nuts  if  desired 
Makes  30  small  biscuits. 


Tennessee  Notes 

The  youngest  lad  decided  to  try  harbor¬ 
ing  for  a  few  weeks,  and  finds  there  is  a 
five-doHar  tax  on  that.  I  am  not  sure 
they  have  taxed  the  curl  in  the  pig's  tail 
yet,  but  would  not  be  at  all  astonished 
if  they  did,  because  there  has  been  talk  of 
a  10-eent  tax  on  chickens,  per  head.  If 
it  should  pass  I've  an  idea  the  feathers 
would  fly. 

Christmas  passed  off  very  quietly.  A 
few  luintners  passed  through,  a  few  call¬ 
ers  through  the  day ;  Thelma  in  Johnson 
City  and  a  short  trip  to  Elizabethton  to 
visit  her  eldest  brother.  Eleven  days' 
holidays  and  possibly  longer,  unless  the 
teachers  receive  their  pay.  Lee  had  gone 
to  visit  a  cousin  and  no  one  home  but 
Mr.  P.  and  myself.  The  night  before 
Christmas  such  a  rainy  time.  I  was  puz¬ 
zled  to  get  Santa's  gifts  distributed,  but 
all  except  one  wee  pack  went  on  in  time. 
A  nice  tree  and  good  program  on  the  hill. 
Wednesday.  Thirty-three  pupils  enrolled 
this  session.  All  the  joy  one  gets  out  of 
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Christmas  is  bringing  a  bit  of  happiness 
to  someone  else.  I  am  very  glad  of 
Christmas  apart  for  what  it  means  or 
stands  for.  1  hope  I  shall  never  get  too 
old  to  thrill  at  the  merry  cry  of  “Christ- 
vyas  Gift,"  or  be  too  poor  to  have  some 
little  gift  to  hand  out  to  the  happy,  eager¬ 
faced  youngsters,  who  try  so  hard  to  take 
you  unawares. 

Life  is  hard  under  present  conditions. 
One  wants  to  keep  just  as  cheerful  an 
outlook  as  possible.  Spring  is  around  the 
corner;  the  grass  will  be  green  again,  and 
the  flowers  begin  to  peep  up,  the  buds  to 
swell  and  birds  to  sing.  No  use  to  worry 
over  things  we  cannot  help,  or  cross  the 
bridge  before  we  come  to  it.  I  have  tried 
both  and  there  is  no  good  in  either  of 
them,  but  I  tell  you  what  does  help,  just 
to  have  a  deep  religious  faith.  There  now 
is  my  recipe  for  a  happy  new  year. 

MRS.  I).  B.  P. 


Candies  That  Are  Different 

Cold  Winter  evenings  and  holiday 
time  makes  one  long  for  an  old-fashioned 
candy  pull.  The  following  recipe  makes 
a  creamy  white  taffy:  414  lbs.  granulated 
sugar,  one  cup  vinegar,  one  cup  water, 
one  cup  molasses.  Heat  to  boiling  point, 
add  one-half  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar. 
When  nearly  done  add  one-fourth  pound 
butter  and  one-fourth  teaspoon  soda. 
Cook  until  it  cracks  in  water  (hard  ball 
stage),  cool  in  buttered  tins  and  pull. 
The  above  rule  and  one  for  chocolate 
taffy  which  follows  are  large  recipes,  de¬ 
signed  for  parties  where  candy-pulling  is 
popular. 

Chocolate  Taffy. — Three  pounds  white 
sugar,  one  cup  water,  one-half  cup  eider 
vinegar,  butter  size  of  walnut,  six  table¬ 
spoons  grated  chocolate.  Boil  all  to¬ 
gether  until  a  hard  ball  will  form  when 


I’he  Fleur-de-lis. — The  picture  of  this  design  was 
taken  from  a  quilt  yellowed  with  age.  The  de¬ 
sign  was  in  deep  red  appliqued  onto  white 
blocks  and  joined  with  white  blocks  of  even 
size.  The  entire  quilt  was  quilted  in  diamonds 
about  one-half  inch  in  size.  Price  of  pattern 
15  cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
New  York. 


dropped  into  cold  water.  Cool  in  but¬ 
tered  tins  and  pull.  Either  of  these  taf¬ 
fies  may  be  wrapped  in  waxed  paper 
after  the  pieces  are  cold  and  hard,  and 
packed  in  boxes. 

Bliitwurst  is  a  splendid  candy  for 
sale  and  will  keep  indefinitely  if  well 
hidden!  Grate  three  cakes  of  German 
sweet  chocolate.  Mix  in  one-half  pound 
confectioner’s  sugar,  place  over  hot  wa¬ 
ter  ;  when  partly  melted  stir  in  two 
whole  unbeaten  eggs.  Beat  well  and 
continue  beating  over  hot  water  until 
well  blended,  then  stir  in  one-fourth 
pound  blanched  almonds.  When  cool 
enough  to  work  mold  in  shape  of  a 
wurst,  wrap  in  waxed  paper.  By  the 
next  day  it  will  slice  well. 

A  very  good  candy  that  is  not  rich  is 
called  cinnamon  chips:  1)4  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  four  tablespoons  vinegar, 
8  to  10  tablespoons  of  water.  Stir  all 
together,  but  be  careful  not  to  stir  after 
it  boils.  When  it  spins  a  good  thread, 
add  red  coloring  and  one  teaspoon  cin¬ 
namon  extract.  Pour  into  buttered  tins. 
When  cold  it  will  be  clear  and  break  into 
chips. 

Sugared  walnuts  are  easily  prepared 
and  very  delicious.  Boil  one  cup  sugar 
and  one-half  cup  water  until  mixture 
threads  on  fork.  Remove  from  fire  and 
add  a  teaspoon  of  vanilla.  Stir  in  wal¬ 
nut  meats,  about  two  cupfuls.  When 
well  coated  spread  on  buttered  plates  to 
cool.  COUNTRY"  CONTRIBUTOR. 


Canning  Sausage;  Grape 
Juice  Pie 

Butchering  time  is  here,  and  does  any¬ 
one  can  sausage  as  I  do?  It  keeps-.  I 
make  little  pats  or  cakes,  and  crowd  them 
in  the  cans.  If  I  use  glass  cans  1  place 
a  folded  towel  in  dripping  pan,  set  the 
cans  in  this  pan,  and  bake  from  1L>  to 
two  hours  in  medium  oven.  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  really  needs  to  bake  that 
long,  but  nobody  ever  told  me,  and  I  ex¬ 
perimented  and  was  afraid  to  cook  a 
shorter  time.  I  like  to  can  sausage  in 
tin  coffee  cans.  Not  the  ones  where  cover 
fits  in,  but  the  straight  ones  where  cover 
fits  over.  This  releases  glass  cans  for 
other  food,  and  it  is  easier  to  remove 
sausage  from  the  straight  cans. 

_  Does  anyone  else  make  grape  juice 
pie?  Heat  144  cups  grape  juice  to  boil¬ 
ing.  I  se  two  egg  yolks,  two  heaping 
tablespoons  flour,  salt,  sugar  to  taste. 
Stir  till  thickened,  then  put  in  pie  plate 
lined  with  crust,  and  bake.  Use  the 
whites  for  meringue. 

MRS.  CHARLES  COTTRELL, 


Save  %  to  V2 

Kalamazoo  Factory  Prices — al- 
icays  lowest — have  been  slashed 
to  rock  bottom  in  this  sensa¬ 
tional  NEW,  FREE  CATALOG 
of  Stoves,  Ranges,  and  Fur¬ 
naces.  Mail  coupon  XOW  for 
your  copy.  You’ll  see  values 
beyond  belief — bargains  never 
known  before. 

Quality— above  all  else 

Kalamazoo  Quality — famous  for 
31  years,  endorsed  by  800,000  sat¬ 
isfied  customers,  is  the  same  high 
quality  regardless  of  radically  re¬ 
duced  prices. 

Modernize  Your  Kitchen! 

Mail  coupon  today!  Choose  from 
200  styles  and  sizes  of  Stoves, 
Ranges  and  Furnaces.  Beautiful 
Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  in  spar¬ 
kling  colors  that  will  thrill  you! 
Colors  to  match  every  decorative 
scheme — Pearl  Gray,  Ivory  Tan, 
Nile  Green,  Delft  Blue  or  Black. 
Combination  Gas.  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
Gas  Stoves,  Oil  Stoves,  Heaters, 
Furnaces — all  at  new  low  factory 
prices  that  save  you  y3  to  y2.  Also 
washing  machines,  electric  ironers 
and  other  household  goods  all  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 


Only  $5.00 
Down 

This  NEW  FREE  CATALOG  of¬ 
fers  easy  terms — only  -15  Down 
on  any  Kalamazoo.  A  Year  to 
Pay.  30  Days  Trial,  3(50  Days 
Approval  Test.  $100,000  Bank 
Bond  guarantee  of  satisfaction — 
5  year  guarantee  against  any  de¬ 
fects  in  material  or  workmanship. 

“A  Kalamazoo  Direct 
to  You” 

Buv  direct  from  the  factory  right 
from  this  NEW  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Eliminate  all  the  in-between 
costs.  Take  advantage  of  the  big¬ 
gest  savings  in  years.  Tremendous 
buying  power  enabled  us  to  buy 
raw  materials  at  lowest  prices. 
Buying  direct  from  the  factory 
you  get  full  benefit  of  these  big 
savings.  You  can’t  heat  factory 
prices  at  any  time — more  especial¬ 
ly  this  year. 


Free  Furnace  Plans— 
Free  Service 

Without  obligation  let  us  plan  a 
modern,  healthful  furnace  heating 
system  for  your  home.  Simply 
mail  coupon — send  us  a  rough 
sketch  of  your  Hoor  plan.  We  fur¬ 
nish  you  with  free  plans  showing 
you  how  easy  it  is  to  install  your 
own  furnace  (pipe  or  direct  heat.) 


24  Hour  Shipments 

All  stoves  and  ranges  shipped  within  24 
hours  from  factory,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
or  eastern  warehouse,  Utica,  N.  Y.  No 
delay.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cut 
out  coupon  and  mail  right  away.  Be 
among  the  first  to  get  this  amazing 
NEW  FREE  KALAMAZOO  CATALOG. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mtrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


From  Kalamazoo 
Customers*  Letters  : 


Oil  Stoves 
as  low  as 


$1650 


Ranges 

as  low  as 


$3750 


Kalamazoo  Stoves  a  nd  Ranges 
approved  by  Good,  House¬ 
keeping  Institute 


A  KalamazoQ 

Direct  toYou" 


800,000  Satisfied  Customers  Have 

Saved  Money  by  Mailing  This  Coupon 

Coal  and  LJ 

Wood  Put  [X  >  in  column  at  left  to  indicate  article* 
Ranges  ln  which  you  are  interested. 

Combin-  □  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

RCoal  and  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Wood  Dear  Sirs:  Piease  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 

Ranges 

Oil  Stoves  1~1 

Heaters  Q  -4  flWte . . 

Pipe  □  ( Please  print  name  plainly) 

Furnaces 

Direct  □  ... 

Heat  Address . v . . . 

Furnaces 
Washing  □ 

Machines  City . Slate . . 


“TTe  saved  $50,”  says  0. 
T.  Jlanneyer ,  Ansonia.  O. 
“/  saved  from  $50  to  $75 
by  sending  to  Kalamazoo .” 
IF.  />.  Taylor,  South- 
bridge,  Mass. 

“No  one  mill  ever  be  sor¬ 
ry  they  bought  a  Kalama¬ 
zoo,”  Mrs.  Cora  M.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Kerry ville,  Ark. 


Furnaces 
as  low  as 


*57 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  States  of  Montana,  Colorado, 
Utah,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  California,  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Washington — eight  States  in  all 
— have  adopted  a  ruling  that  effective 
after  December  31,  1931,  no  accident 
policy  will  be  approved  by  the  Insurance 
Department  of  any  of  these  eight  States 
which  contains  a  provision  that  the  bene¬ 
fits  under  such  policies  are  contingent  up¬ 
on  the  “wrecking”  or  “disablement’’ of  any 
automobile  or  other  vehicle  or  being  ac¬ 
cidentally  thrown  from  such  automobile  or 
other  vehicle. — Official  Report. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  eight  agri¬ 
cultural  States  to  protect  their  citizens 
is  worthy  of  emulation  by  other  States. 
The  person  taking  these  policies  and  pay¬ 
ing  the  premium  on  them  overlooks  the 
limitation  in  the  words  “wrecking,”  and 
“accidentally  thrown.”  They  assume  that 
when  hurt  by  an  accident  when  riding  in 
an  automobile  or  vehicle  they  get  the  in¬ 
demnities.  The  agents  do  not  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  innocent-looking  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  some  of  them  even  go  so  far 
as  to  promise  that  the  policy  covers  every 
accident.  But  somewhere  in  the  policy 
you  read  that  what  the  agent  says  is  not 
binding  on  the  company,  and  it  insists  on 
the  strict  language  of  the  contract.  You 
may  get  hurt  in  numerous  ways,  but  un¬ 
less  the  car  or  vehicle  is  “wrecked”  or 
you  are  thrown  “accidentally,"  your  de¬ 
mand  for  an  indemnity  will  be  refused. 
The  dollar  policies  used  mainly  as  pre¬ 
miums  to  induce  subscribers  to  papers, 
also  include  accidents  resulting  from  the 
“wrecking”  of  a  steamboat,  steamship  or 
railroad  train.  They  display  indemnities 
in  black  type  and  five  or  six  figures  for 
the  loss  of  an  eye  or  hand  and  other 
dismemberments.  But  these  accidents 
happen  so  seldom  the  cost  of  covering 
them  is  estimated  by  the  companies  to 
be  four  cents  on  a  yearly  policy. 

It  will  not  be  legal  to  sell  these  poli¬ 
cies  after  December  31,  1931,  in  the  eight 
States  enumerated  above.  It  is  probably 
only  a  matter  of  time  when  they  cannot 
be  legally  issued  in  any  State.  The  in¬ 
surance  departments  exist  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  public  in  insurance  matters. 

I  accepted  an  offer  of  $60.S5  to  settle 
my  claim  of  $147  against  the  Educators 
Association  of  New  York.  I  thank  you 
for  the  help.  A-  M* 

New  York. 

This  good  woman  thought  she  had  a 
guaranteed  salary  of  $210  a  month.  $>lie 
took  instructions  for  sales  talk  in  Buf¬ 
falo  and  was  to  be  paid  her  expenses 
while  in  training.  She  was  directed  to 
return  twice  for  more  training  and  finally 
laid  off  entirely.  We  do  not  know  the 
contents  of  this  particular  contract.  We 
have,  however,  known  many  houses  to 
make  offers  of  liberal  salaries,  but  when 
settlements  were  made  the  contracts 
turned  out  to  be  agreements  for  a  com¬ 
mission  on  sales. 


Last  November  my  neighbor  gave  a  pic¬ 
ture  to  be  enlarged  and  when  the  agent 
brought  the  proof  of  the  picture  she  paid 
him  $2.98,  and  he  was  to  have  the  picture 
of  her  two  children  back  for  Christmas, 
but  so  far  she  has  not  heard  a  thing 
from  them  since  they  came  with  the  proof. 
I  wrote  a  note  to  those  people,  but  never 
received  an  answer.  D-  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  subscriber  will  have  to  charge  this 
up  to  experience.  The  company  has  evi¬ 
dently  gone  out  of  business  as  our  letters 
to  them  are  returned  stating  that  they  are 
unknown  in  Pittston,  Pa.,  and  mail  can¬ 
not  be  delivered  at  that  address.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  disappointment  in  the  or¬ 
ders  to  these  picture  agents  and  we  are 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  get  the  return  of 
the  original  picture.  It  is  often  the  only 
picture  that  a  person  has  and  has  a  sen¬ 
timental  value  to  the  owner,  but  in  these 
eases  where  we  cannot  locate  the  com¬ 
pany  it  is  impossible  to  help  anyone. 


I  have  been  approached  by  a  salesman 
representing  the  Model  Tailoring  Co.,  110 
West  40th  St.,  New  York,  concerning  the 
purchase  of  a  suit  of  clothes  by  the  so- 
called  club  plan,  $2  per  week  tor  2o 
weeks,  with  one  name  in  each  club  drawn 
every  week,  which  receives  the  suit  with¬ 
out  'further  payment.  Will  you  inform 
me  if  to  your  knowledge  this  company  is 
substantial  and  the  scheme  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration?  D.  M.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

Our  advice  is  to  pass  up  such  proposi¬ 
tions.  It  is  an  endless  chain  plan,  and 
some  one  will  eventually  lose  out.  M  hen 
the  payments  fall  down  suits  cannot  be 
’sent,  and  our  preference  would  be  to  save 


the  $2  in  our  own  pocket  until  we  had 
accumulated  sufficient  to  buy  a  suit  out¬ 
right.  You  will  at  least  have  the  privilege 
of  handling  your  own  money. 


I  raise  and  sell  canary  birds.  I  sold 
seven  birds  to  Cugle.v  &  Mullen  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  the  very  low  price 
of  $2.50  each.  I  have  been  unable  to  col¬ 
lect.  I  am  sending  you  two  of  their  let¬ 
ters  in  which  they  promised  to  pay.  Can 
you  help  me?  n.  B.  C. 

Virginia. 

We  were  able  to  induce  this  concern  to 
send  two  small  payments  on  account  but 
the  information  is  now  received  that  they 
were  sold  out  by  the  sheriff  and  there  is 
no  hope  of  getting  any  further  adjust¬ 
ments. 

Many  thanks  for  the  reply  in  answer 
to  questions  asked.  You  have  been  very 
nice  in  doing  this  for  me  on  several  oc¬ 
casions.  In  order  to  show  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  a  small  way.  enclosed  find  stamps, 
and  you  may  send  the  paper  to  my  sister 
whose  address  I  also  enclose.  Your  paper 
is  a  pleasure  and  a  great  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  any  home.  mbs.  c.  e.  T. 

Maryland. 

This  is  a  gracious  acknowledgment  of 
our  small  service.  We  are  glad  to  be  of 
use  and  appreciate  the  opportunity. 

Is  the  Madison  Mills,  Inc..  560-566 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  a  reliable 
concern?  They  have  sent  me  an  outfit 
and  want  me  to  sell  shirts,  pajamas  and 
nightshirts  for  them.  J.  G.  S. 

New  York. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  or¬ 
dered  Madison  Mills,  Inc.,  New  York,  dis¬ 
tributors  of  men's  shirts,  pajamas  and 
underwear,  to  cease  and  desist  from  trade 
practices  held  by  the  commission  to  be 
unfair.  Where  shipments  are  made  to 
customers  C.  O.  D.  without  privilege  of 
inspection,  the  company  is  to  cease  repre¬ 
senting  to  purchasers  that  it  will  ship 
shirts  of  the  designs,  patterns  or  styles 
ordered  by  the  purchasers,  unless  and  un¬ 
til  it  refrains  from  substituting  shirts  of 
styles  and  designs  of  its  own  selection 
different  from  those  selected  by  the  pur¬ 
chasers. 

Representation  to  purchasers  that  if 
they  are  dissatisfied,  the  purchase  price 
will  be  refunded  at  once  without  question, 
will  also  be  discontinued,  unless  and  un¬ 
til  the  company  actually  makes  prompt 
refunds  of  this  character. 

The  company  is  no  longer  to  advertise 
through  use  of  such  phrases  as  “Madison 
made  shirts,”  “mills,”  “shirt  manufac¬ 
turers”  and  “factory-to-wearer  price,” 
that  it  is  the  manufacturer  of  products 
sold  and  distributed  by  it  until  such  time 
as  the  company  actually  owns,  operates 
or  controls  a  factory  wherein  are  made 
the  shirts  it  sells. 

A  letter  to  the  Governor  from  Surro¬ 
gate  James  A.  Foley  has  been  made  pub¬ 
lic,  and  it  sets  forth  the  results  of  the 
investigation  of  many  claims  used  by  pro¬ 
moters  to  induce  persons  to  file  claims 
against  estates  which  do  not  exist,  or  on 
which  litigation  has  been  closed.  The 
letter  states  one  of  the  favorite  estates  is 
the  Buchanan  estate,  which  was  supposed 
to  own  Central  Park,  Longac-re  Square 
and  the  sites  of  the  Woolworth  and  Em¬ 
pire  State  buildings.  There  is  no  Bu¬ 
chanan  estate  pending,  the  Surrogate 
states,  nor  is  there  any  record  of  a  will 
disposing  of  this  property.  The  Anneke 
Jans  and  the  Anneke  Jans  Bogardus  es¬ 
tates  are  frequently  sued.  These  had  at 
one  time  title  to  much  of  Manhattan  Is¬ 
land,  but  the  title  of  Trinity  Church  to 
the  property  has  been  upheld  every  time 
in  many  actions  brought  against  it.  Sur¬ 
rogate  Foley  states  that  these  promoters 
usually  originate  in  the  vicinity  of  Texas 
and  Oklahoma.  They  select  persons  with 
the  same  name  as  the  owner  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  estate,  and  many  people  pay  liber¬ 
ally  for  litigation  which  they  anticipate 
will  yield  a  fortune,  and  which  proves 
futile.  It  is  said  in  the  Buchanan  case 
the  fees  asked  ran  as  high  as  $250.  The 
promoters  always  disappear  when  the 
litigation  fails.  We  would  not  attempt 
to  estimate  the  amount  that  has  been 
poured  into  the  pockets  of  these  pro¬ 
moters  for  a  generation  back.  We  have 
many  inquiries  in  regard  to  these  estates, 
and  many  others,  and  have  issued  dozens 
of  warnings  and  written  hundreds  of  let¬ 
ters  urging  our  friends  to  keep  their 
money  in  their  own  pockets.  Any  claims 
to  such  estates,  if  they  ever  existed,  have 
long  since  been  outlawed. 


February  6,  1932 


Power  Spray-Paint  Outfit 

5— .t.  ONLY 

24 


For  Painting,  Spraying,  Disinfecting,  etc. 

(Regular  Price  $79.50) 

Our  tremendous  buying  power  in  times  like  these  enables 
us  to  buy  high-grade,  guaranteed  merchandise  from  over¬ 
stocked  manufacturers  at  prices  that  enable  us  to  offer 
them  at  a  remarkable  saving.  In  this  case  we  offer  this 
nationally  advertised  G-V  Spray  l’aint  Outfit  at  less  than 
%  the  regular  price. 

These  brand  new  G-V  Power  Spray  Paint  Outfits  are 
fully  guaranteed  and  at  the  price  we  are  offering  them 
are  indeed  a  remarkable  bargain. 

This  outfit  will  pay  for  itself  on  the  savings  you  would 
make  in  painting  one  building.  One  man.  with  this  outfit, 
can  paint  as  fast  as  six  men  painting  with  brushes,  and 
do  a  better  job  and  do  it  easier.  Takes  less  paint,  duco 
or  varnish.  No  paint  job  too  large  for  this  outfit.  Then, 
you  can  use  it  for  spraying  small  trees,  shrubbery,  vege¬ 
tables,  etc.  Use  it  to  paint  your  own  buildings  and 
make  extra  money  painting  for  your  neighbors.  Outfit 
comes  complete  with  00-foot  hose.  5-gallon  Paint  and  In¬ 
secticide  Container.  Spray-gun. 
Auto  Valves  for  auto — every¬ 
thing  complete. 

Any  Auto,  Truck  or 
Tractor  at  Idling  Speed 
Furnishes  Power 

Just  remove  2  spark  plugs 
from  auto,  insert  the  two 
Auto  Valves  (included  with 
outfit),  start  your  motor,  put 
paint  or  insecticide  in  the 
big  5-gallon  container 
and  you  are  ready 
to  paint  your  house  or 
spray  your  trees,  shrub¬ 
bery,  vegetables,  small 
fruit,  etc.  Ideal  out¬ 
fit  for  disinfecting 
and  whitewashing  in¬ 
terior  of  barns  and 
poultry-houses.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions  how 
to  mix  paint,  proper 
care  of  gun  and  hose 
furnished. 


SO 

Prepaid 
Delivered 
To  Any 

Address 


OUTFIT  COMPLETE 
Consists  of  this  Spray  Gun,  one 
5-Gallon  Paint  Container,  60 
feet  of  high  grade  Hose,  Valve 
Adapters  for  Auto,  and  Small 
Paint  Container  illustrated 
above  for  small  jobs  where  large 
container  is  not  needed.  The 
Spray  Gun  furnished  is  one  of 
the  best  made— it  alone  retails 
lor  $30— more  than  we  charge 
for  the  complete  outfit. 

Order  From  This  Ad 

You  take  absolutely  no  risk  in  ordering  this  high- 
grade  outfit — it  is  absolutely  guaranteed — your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Order  now — they  will 
go  fast  at  this  “give-away”  price.  We  have  been 
advertising  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  the  past 
8  years  and  are  known  for  the  exceptional  bar¬ 
gains.  Send  check  to — 

National  Jobbing  &  Export  Co. 


Auto  Valve 


Mail 

Your 

Order 

Today 


$0.50  A  MONTH 

**  PUTS  AN 

EMPIRE 

MILKER  TO  WORK  FOR  YOU 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


I 


Clean  cows ...  clean 
milk.  Make  as  high  as 
a  dollar  more  per  cow  i 
\  per  month. 

I  Clipped  horses  work  better 
A  — look  better,  feel  better. 


With  110  -  120  Volt 
Universal  Motor  with 
Built  -  on  Aluminum 
Handle 

$19.50 

Special  Voltages 
Slightly  Higher 


Clipmaster 

is  world’s  finest,  fastest  clipper,  at 
world's  lowest  price  for  an  elec¬ 
tric.  Easy,  natural  grip;  perfect 
balance  any  position.  Quality 
throughout.  Plugs  in  any  light 
socket;  or  attaches  to  your  auto 
battery.  100%  reserve  power. 
Ball-bearing  tension  keeps  plates 
sharp  longer.  Guaranteed  by 
world’s  largest  and  oldest  estab¬ 
lished  makers  of  clipping  and 
shearing  machines.  At  any  dealer's 
or  sent  direct — $2  with  order; 
balance  on  arrival.  (In  ordering, 
describe  current  available.)  Cata¬ 
log  of  full  line  on  request.  Chicago 
Flexible  Shaft  Company,  5598 
Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago. 


Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


EDWARDS 

METAL  SHINGLES 
AND  ROOFING 

LOOK  BETTER 
LAST  LONGER  H 
COST  LESS 

Fire,  wind  and 
lightning  proof. 
Rust  -  resisting  cop¬ 
per  bearing  steel.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  roof  measurements.  Get  our  prices 
and  samples.  We  pay  the  freight.  Write 
for  Catalog  No.  173. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
223-273  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


For  quicker  relief,  let  child  inhale  Vapo- 
Cresolene  vapor  while  he  sleeps.  Every 
breath  carries  soothing,  antiseptic 
vapor  direct  to  irritated  membranes  of  | 
breathing  organs.  No  waiting  for  slower 
relief  of  remedies  taken  internally  or  rub¬ 
bed  on  the  body.  No  upset  stomachs.  No 
Lamp-Type  greasy  stains.  Drugless,  sim- 
Vaporizer  pie ,  easy  to  use.  Lamp-type  or 
new  electric  vaporizer.  Com¬ 
plete  directions  with  every 
bottle.  In  successful  use  for 
52  years.  At  all  drug  stores. 


Send  for  Booklet  No.  213, 
Vapo-Cresolene  Co.,  62  Cort -  Electric 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


LAND  OPENINGS  ® 

Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all 
purposes,  size  and  price  to  suit.  Write  for 
FKIOE  BOOK  and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY,  Dept.  130,  G.  H.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Ca  vim  pQ(1f  near  Salisbury,  Maryland,  where 

■  d  I  IIS  IUI  llwlll  l’w  lining  pays.  Also  farm  for  sale. 

SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK  -  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  A  Cole  li  power  works  directly 
from  an  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant.  In  use 
over  three  years.  Free  circular. 

mu:  urn,  co.  -  m:i:p  rtvkii,  conn. 

HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(.New  York  Stale  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
HUREAU,  115  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ALFALFA,  GLOVER  AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  JaTk 

JAMES  E.  DANTE,  .JR.  Coblesk'ill,  New  York 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  We 
charge  for  name  and  address  or  box  number 
(five  words). 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  raise  poultry, 
truck  and  citrus  fruits  on  a  small  farm  in 
Southern  Florida;  answer  with  all  information 
as  to  age.  family,  experience,  wages  expected, 
present  and  past  connections  witli  references. 
ADVERTISER  3110.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer,  single,  experienced  cows, 
poultry,  fruit;  capable  of  taking  charge:  send 
particulars,  age,  copies  of  reference  for  last  five 
rears  in  first  letter.  ST.  LUKE’S  CONVALES¬ 
CENT  HOSPITAL,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WORKER  on  dairy  farm:  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  wages  wanted:  position  permanent. 
I).  DOBIE.  545  W.  111th  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — Houseworker.  experienced,  25  to  40. 

five-room  apartment,  own  room:  must  be  fond 
of  children,  neat,  reliable,  willing  and  have 
knowledge  of  cooking:  send  references  and  pic¬ 
ture:  $40  per  month.  MRS.  I?.  B.  BUTLER,  59 
South  Center  Avenue,  Rockville  Center,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boy  16-18,  white,  on  fruit  farm; 

must  milk;  good  home,  low  wages.  OTTO 
RATSCH.  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Capable  poultryman,  also  dairyman 
on  well-located  farms;  state  experience,  num¬ 
ber  in  family,  ages.  PARSONS,  504  Press 
Building,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairy  and  farm  man,  married:  wife 
to  help  in  house:  have  Jersey  herd  and  try 
and  produce  about  125  quarts  of  milk  per  day: 
good  barn  and  feeding  conditions:  some  farm 
and  garden  work  also:  living  conditions  good; 
state  wages,  etc.,  in  first  letter;  farm  near 
Philadelphia.  ADVERTISER  3132,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MOTHER’S  HELPER — Young  girl  to  assist  in 
housework  and  care  of  two  young  children; 
very  little  cooking  required;  Protestant:  $25  per 
month,  room  and  board:  suburbs.  ADVERTISER 
3135,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  WOMAN,  40,  daughter  12, 
Protestant;  small  family;  references;  wages 
reasonable.  ADVERTISER  3117,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  30,  MARRIED,  no  children; 

eight  years’  experience,  both  commercial  and 
private;  now  employed  as  working  manager  of 
large  place;  expert  in  all  branches:  can  handle 
bookkeeping  and  correspondence;  two  years’  col¬ 
lege  training:  good  references;  interview  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  3075,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Assistant  to  poultry- 
woman:  Eastern  New  York  or  Western  Ver¬ 
mont:  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  3115,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  farm  or  estate  where 
certified  or  grade  A  milk  is  produced:  thor¬ 
ough  in  all  details,  farm,  barn,  milk-house, 
route;  married:  New  Jersev  or  Southern  New 
York.  BOX  B.  IL,  Bullvilie,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  moderate  wages  till 
Spring:  man  good  gardener,  handy  all  repairs, 
have  tools,  other  jobs:  woman  good  cook,  house¬ 
keeping;  country  home:  expenses,  anywhere,  ref¬ 
erences:  state  particulars,  wages.  BOX  95. 
West  Mansfield,  Mass. 


STURDY,  CAPABLE  high  school  graduate,  20. 

desires  farm  position:  experienced;  good  milk¬ 
er,  tractor  driver.  ADVERTISER  3120.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  POULTRYMAN,  married,  capable,  re¬ 
liable.  wishes  position  vicinity  New  York.  AD- 
I  ERTISER  3121,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  bookkeeping, 
poultry  course,  references,  desires  responsible 
position.  ADVERTISER  3122,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSI 1  ION  AA  ANTED — Caretaker  or  foreman  on 
private  estate:  experienced  tree  mover,  dairy, 
garden  and  all  farming;  would  consider  board¬ 
ing  house:  married:  references  given.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3119,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  as  a  herdsman,  assistant,  dairy¬ 
man.  test  milker,  calf-man  or  milker,  avail¬ 
able  at  once:  life  experienced  in  all  animal  hus¬ 
bandry.  FRANK  CRESLAK.  Chicopee,  Mass. 


1'  A  It  MLR-S  L  I’ERIX  TENDEXT,  herdsman,  care¬ 
taker:  life  experience:  best  references:  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children:  available  now.  ADVERTISER 
3133.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARD  MANAGER,  horticulturist,  bee¬ 
keeper.  college  graduate,  married,  family; 
wide  experience;  solicits  investigation  15-year 
record  leading  to  position  of  responsibility.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  3130,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  MARRIED,  no  children,  27 
years’  experience  with  private  estates,  includ¬ 
ing  gardening,  poultry  and  livestock:  can  board 
help:  reasonable  salary,  fine  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3129,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN 
ing  plants, 
RUSSELL.  Box- 


wants  work  on  truck  farm  rais- 
hotbed  and  all-around.  PAUL 
54,  Matawan,  N.  .1. 


EXPERIENCED  AGRICULTURAL  school  gradu¬ 
ate  desires  position  on  modern  dairy  farm; 
references  furnished.  BOX  37,  Route  2,  Green¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


DANISH  DAIRYMAN,  single.  good  butter- 
maker.  wants  position.  ADVERTISER  3128, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  SINGLE.  28.  wants  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  wages  no  object.  JAKE  IiEY- 
MANN,  3320  Broadway,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GRADUATE  NURSE  desires  steady  position; 

can  give  best  reference;  wages  $20  a  week. 
ADVERTISER  3127,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRIVATE  CHAUFFEUR.  German.  32  wishes 
position,  any  car,  city  or  country;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  and  handy.  G.  KUCK.  Box  41.  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  whose  experience  qualifies  him 
to  handle  small  herd,  possibly  three-time  milk¬ 
ing.  machine  available;  house,  all  improvements 
and  ordinary  requisites  furnished;  interview  re¬ 
quired:  Northern  New  Jersey;  state  wages  and 
experience.  ADVERTISER  3134,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Modern-equipped,  stocked  dairy  farm, 
to  work  on  shares,  near  New  York,  .1.  WOOD¬ 
WARD.  R.  1,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

,  yo»  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
2o0.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
lOKKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
^or  Just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
oner.  Jell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  >ou  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost,  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


I<  I\  E-ROOM  COTTAGE,  on  State  road,  bath 
eiectricity:  line  view:  7  acres;  $5,000.  BOX 
bo.  Little  Britain.  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


100-ACRE  FARM,  with  tools,  level  land,  fruit 
etc”  *3-50°;  sell  or  rent.  JARKOVSKY, 
Middleburgli,  N.  Y. 


85-ACRE  FARM.  $2,250  cash;  good  buildings, 

modern  conveniences:  livestock  and  imple- 
ments  included.  A.  II.  W RIGHT.  Oshanter,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— 10%  aci  ■es, 
lent  condition:  many 
hens:  $2,250.  OWNER. 
Dover,  Del. 


six-room  house,  excel- 
ou t buildings:  300  laying 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  ilA, 


.  *  —  77  ov-huc 

larm  in  Ohio,  all  conveniences,  for  larger 
State-road  New  York  State  farm. 
AD\  ERJLISER  3112,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


160  ACRES,  INTERSTATE  highway,  good  build¬ 
ings,  electric.  18  tested  cattle,  horses,  hens, 
etc.:  milk  check  every  month;  excellent  for 
tea-room,  gas  or  ice  business:  $8,500,  half  cash 
MRS.  AV.  J.  MOORE,  R.  3,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — -  Five-room  cottage  on  Federal 
Route  7:  one  acre,  new  garage,  two  poultry 
houses:  electricity  in  all  buildings;  two  miles 
to  town,  two  miles  to  lake  resort,  50  miles  to 
Montreal :  wonderful  location  for  roadside  stand- 
$2,000,  %  cash.  D.  E.  HOLDEN,  Swanton,  Vt! 


PRODUCTIA  E.  DESIRABLE  fartns,  various 
t.vpes,  location  and  size,  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  New  England;  20  acres  or  more,  “rock- 
prices,  easy,  long-term  payment  plan; 
5>o00  up:  tell  us  your  requirements  and  ask  for 
tree  information.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


FARM  I- OR  SALE  in  Virginia,  1,250  frontage 
on  highway  to  Florida:  suitable  for  over¬ 
night  cabins;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  3118, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


4  J^TS  IN  A  alley  Stream,  L.  I.,  2  blocks  from 
Merrick  Road;  reasonable.  AVIGMAN’N  8620 
90th  St.,  AA’oodhaven,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. 


AVILL  EXCHANGE  one-family  house  near  beach 
for  general  farm  on  good  road  or  country 
business  place:  no  agents.  OAVNER,  Box  191 
Pleasant  Plains,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y 


76  ACRES  for  sale,  might  trade.  AV.  B.  STONE 
71  Robbins  St.,  AA’aterbury,  Conn. 


VILLAGE  GARDEN-POULTRY  farm,  1  y2  acres, 
“Eastern  Shore”  Maryland;  fine  climate,  good 
neighbors :  five-room  house,  household  goods, 
garden  tools:  all  for  $750,  quick  sale.  BOX  56, 
Riverton,  Md. 


A\AMLD  TO  RENT  large  farm  suitable  for 
pasture,  sugar  orchard  of  1.500  to  2,000  trees; 
option  to  buy.  ADVERTISER  3114,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY-A  EGETABLE  farm,  2Jj  acres,  good 
soil,  along  State  highway,  good  business  loca¬ 
tion,  modern  house,  5  rooms,  bath,  electric,  gas, 
heat,  garage,  electric  lighted  poultry-  houses! 
stock;  owner.  MARGARET  ACHE,  Route  3, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


AA  ANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option,  12-room 
boarding  house,  with  electricity,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  furnished,  about  5  acres,  Ulster  County 
only;  rent  reasonable.  ADA’ERTISER  3123,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


AA’ORKING  FARM  manager  or  herdsman.  Da¬ 
nish.  married,  desires  position  on  liigh-elass 
dairy  farm.  Guernsey  or  Jersey  preferred;  pres¬ 
ent  position  11 14  years:  can  furnish  best  ref¬ 
erences:  life  experience:  A.  R.  work  a  specialty. 
I’.  CHRISTIANSEN.  Manager  Averill  Guernsey 
Farms.  Inc.,  Averill  Park.  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 95  acres,  fine,  large  8-room 
house  with  modern  improvements,  all  farm 
buildings  in  fine  condition;  suitable  for  Summer 
home,  truck  or  dairy  farm:  3  minutes’  walk  to 
State  road.  3  miles  from  Matawan  station.  In¬ 
quire  JOHN  S.  GAUB.  R.  D.  1.  Matawan,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Established  tea  room  near  Dan¬ 
bury.  Conn.  Address  ADA’ERTISER  3049,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  chicken  farm,  3  acres,  4 
brooder  houses,  large  henhouse.  6-room  dwell¬ 
ing,  electric  lights.  ADVERTISER  3124,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  $2,000  or  less,  30  to  100  acres, 
buildings  not  necessarily  good  repair:  good 
water  essential;  within  50  miles  Poughkeepsie 
first  considered.  ADVERTISER  3125,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AA’AXTED  on  poultry  farm,  experi¬ 
enced,  best  references.  ADA’ERTISER  3033, 
rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVORKIXG  FARM  manager,  years  of  experience 
fitting,  testing,  and  showing;  thirty  years  old, 
married,  one  child:  good  calf  man;  I  can  help 
the  progressive  breeder.  RICHARD  MURRAY, 
302  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


1-TA’E  YEARS’  experience,  orchard  foreman, 
married,  agricultural  school  education  in  fruit 
growing:  understands  all  phases:  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADA’ERTISER  3073,  care  Rural  New- 
Aorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  brooding,  rear¬ 
ing  young  stock,  egg  production,  feeding,  cull¬ 
ing.  competent  and  dependable,  handy  with 
tools,  excellent  character.  28,  American;  $25 
month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  3089,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  20  YEARS’  experience,  single, 
understanding  all  systems  incubation,  brood¬ 
ing.  ranges,  production  and  breeding  stock: 
faithful  worker  and  manager;  age  44;  refer¬ 
ences.  E.  B.  TAYLOR,  Riehmondville  Ave., 
AVestport,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE,  desires  position:  18 
years’  experience  in  all  branches  of  work,  also 
breeder  of  turkeys,  pheasants,  quail  and  water- 
fowl;  sober,  reliable,  American:  references  of 
character  and  ability.  ADA’ERTISER  3107,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Farm  work,  single  man,  familiar 
with  milking  machines,  cars,  trucks,  tractors; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  3105,  care  Rural 
Xew-Y  orker. 


AVANTED  —  Position  on  large  poultry  farm; 

graduate  State  Agricultural  School  (poultry 
husbandry)  :  salary  no  object.  ADA’ERTISER 
3106.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENGLISHMAN  AA’ANTS  work  farm,  estate; 

gardener,  drives,  all  around  handyman:  wife 
would  like  housework;  references.  BOX  102, 
Cold  Spring,  X.  A’. 


POSITION  AS  fanner-caretaker  by  American, 
married,  no  children,  age  40;  life  experience; 
all  stock  and  crops.  FARMER,  Box  454,  Corn- 
wall-on-Hudson.  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  AA’ISH  charge  of  farm  or  assistant; 

German,  no  children.  ADVERTISER  3116, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  large  dairy  farms  suitable  for 
dairies  on  Lake  Champlain;  perfect  location, 
rich  soil:  particulars,  owner,  T.  C.  LUTHER, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  FARM,  26  acres,  IS  acres  cleared,  10 
planted  witli  young  Tung  Oil  trees;  4-room 
bungalow,  30-foot  henhouse,  long  street  front¬ 
age  on  paved  highway,  three  minutes’  to  depot 
and  village;  price  $2,600.  easy  terms.  O.  B. 
AA’ILLARD.  Route  2,  Alachua,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE — Small  poultry  farm,  8-room  Summer 
boarding  house.  30  acres,  half  woodland;  in 
mountains,  wonderful  view,  vicinity  Middletown, 
N.  Y. :  old  widow,  must  sacrifice.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3081,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TOURISTS’  INN,  chicken.  lobster  dinners,  sea 
food.  15  rooms,  2  acres.  Route  20,  Coast-to- 
Coast.  Albany-Syracuse:  newly  decorated:  build 
your  bungalow,  cabins,  poultry-house,  gas  sta¬ 
tion,  6  acres,  easy  terms.  L.  SNIDER  Carlisle, 
X.  Y.  * 


FOR  SALE-  — S-room  frame  house,  in  village  be¬ 
tween  Kingston  and  Mid-Hudson  Bridge,  on 
Route  0-AV:  house  in  good  condition,  electric 
lights,  furnace,  artesian  well;  gas  available:  ex¬ 
cellent  location  for  tourist  place  or  private  home. 
ADA’ERTISER  3108,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Place  equipped  for  poultry  business 
within  106  miles  of  New  York  City:  will  rent 
or  buy  if  very'  reasonable:  give  all  particulars 
in  answering.  ADVERTISER  3104,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  desirable  property  consisting  of 
170  acres  timber  wood,  and  75  acres  produc¬ 
tive  soil  free  of  stones;  good  buildings:  run¬ 
ning  spring  water:  bath,  etc.  in  house:  located 
on  State  road  2G,  miles  from  town,  amid  the 
many  attractions  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains, 
in  view  of  AA’hite  Face,  to  the  summit  of  which 
a  road  is  now  being  built:  price  in  line  with 
present  conditions:  this  property  has  possibili¬ 
ties.  ADVERTISER  3113,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT  for  one  year  with  privilege 
of  buying,  farm,  15  or  more  cows,  with  milk 
market:  New  York  or  New  Hampshire,  by  April 
1.  BOX  67.  Hinsdale.  Mass. 


FARM — 135  acres,  7  accredited  cows,  good  team 
of  horses,  pigs.  125  hens;  good  buildings,  all 
tools:  mail  and  milk  route;  3  miles  to  It.  R. 
depot:  price  $6,000.  $4,500  down.  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER  3109,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  or  will  exchange  for  a  good  farm, 
two  gas  stations,  one  on  either  side  of  road: 
grocery  in  one;  a  large  eight-room  house,  all 
modern;  one  vacant  building  lot;  at  suburb  of 
Vestal.  N.  A.  BOULTON.  R.  D.  1.  Vestal,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — 60-acre  farm,  good  house,  near  lake 
or  river;  10  acres  timber  and  sugar  maple 
stock;  implements;  about  100  miles  from  New 
York;  half  cash;  no  agents.  ADA’ERTISER 
3126,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVOULD  RENT  small  place,  with  option  to  buy, 
suitable  for  gas  station,  chickens,  vegetables; 
would  consider  partnership.  ADVERTISER  3131, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 


AVANTED — A  free  home:  Betty,  aged  15,  in  or¬ 
der  to  finish  her  schooling,  is  willing  to  help 
in  home  where  there  is  a  small  baby.  ROOM 
70,  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


FAMILY  IN  COMFORTABLE  country  home, 
Pennsylvania,  would  take  baby  or  small  child 
to  board:  would  also  consider  older  child  out  of 
school  for  health  reasons:  quiet,  wholesome  care 
and  environment.  ADA’ERTISER  3069,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’AXTED — Elderly  lady  to  board.  ADA'ER- 
TISER  3111,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’AXTED — Free  home  out  of  city  for  boy  of 
15  who  is  anxious  to  live  in  country  where  he 
can  have  dog.  ROOM  70.  105  East  22nd  St., 
New  York  City. 


Miscellaneous 


BEES,  GENTLE  three-handed  Italians,  for 
honey  or  fruit  pollination,  by  package  or  hive, 
for  sale  or  rent.  HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES, 
Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Jamesway  hot-water  chick  and 
battery  brooder.  2.000  capacity;  new  last 
June:  reasonably  priced.  AA’.  D.  TIMERMAN, 
LaFargeville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  17  De  Laval  cream  separa¬ 
tor,  1.000  lb.  capacity;  A.  C.,  110-volt,  60- 
cycle  motor  driven;  newly  rebuilt  and  repaired; 
equals  new  in  every  respect:  will  sell  very  rea¬ 
sonable.  AA’rite  AVAL  PETTIT,  125  South  Aye., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


ruit  SALfc  —  \\  ishnone  incubator,* 
never  used;  very  reasonable.  I.  J.  FIGHlNl’ 
Fresh  Aleadow  Road,  Mushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

1  OR  SALE  or  trade,  2  separators,  Sharpless  4. 
„ J™ 2 pa ' ' ' 1  y  f»-A6:  top  buggy,  buckboard. 
01  TO  RATSCH,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Saw  for  American  saw  mill.  AVrite 
SAAI  GURTNER,  Livingston  Manor,  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE' — 3,600  C’andee  incubator,  has  given 
ns  excellent  service  with  hen,  duck  and  tur¬ 
key  eggs:  price  low:  installing  larger  equipment 
FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Theresa,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — 20  Jamesway  galvanized  mangers. 

CARL  DORN,  R.  D.  1,  CastletOn.  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


H(?™y7^>  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone, 
y  WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 


—  0ur  finest  white  clover.  00-lb.  can, 
$4.50;  120  lbs.,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de- 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy,  AVIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

1  RLE- RIPEN  ED  Florida  oranges,  grapefruit  and 

tangerines— sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored:  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.75  with 
order  express  charges  collect:  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Box  10,  Thono- 
tosassa,  Fla. 


IIf>NEY,  DELICIOUS  clover,  5  lbs..  90c;  10 
,,  'j0  lhs"  -$4.75  f.o.b.  WHEELER 

&  TURA’ERY,  Ionia,  N.  Y 


HON  EY— Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaran- 
.teed ;  00  lbs.  clover,  $4.50;  buckwheat,  $3.60; 
mixed,  $3.60;  30  lbs.  clover,  $2.50.  F  W 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  buck- 

wheat,  5  lbs., ,  75c;  10  lbs.,  $1.40;  postpaid 
third  zone.  CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


MUSHROOMS,  3-LB.  BASKET,  buttons.  $1 
postpaid  4th  zone:  hothouse  grown,  no  peeling 
necessary,  recipes  with  each  basket;  we  pick 
and  ship  your  mushrooms  same  day  as  order  re¬ 
ceived  except  when  they  would  stand  over  Sun¬ 
day  m  P.  O.;  mushrooms  are  best  when  fresh; 
our  season  is  October  to  May.  J.  J,  STYER  & 
SON,  Concordville,  Pa. 


RASPBERRY  HONEi.  5  lbs.,  $1;  earlv  "Mixed 
I  lowers,  5  lbs.,  8oc;  10,  $1.55;  postpaid 
LYMAN  APIARIES.  It,  1,  Northampton*!  Aiass 

PURE  PORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins  and 
shoulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs;  no  cereal, 
no  water;  parcel  post  prepaid;  4%  lbs.  for  $]' 
second  zone:  4%  lbs.  for  $1,  third  zone;  send 
efieek  or  t  money  order;  satisfaction  assured. 
GEO.  DAAA  SON.  R.  2,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


P^j^UTS,  SHELLED  and  selected.  10  pounds, 
70c;  100,  $5.50.  AV.  AV.  WILLIAMS,  Quit- 
man,  Ga.  • 

HONEY,  PREPAID  3rd  zone,  5  lbs.,  clover.  900- 
l.fi  lbs-,  $1.50:  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  80c;  10  lbs..’ 
$1.30.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS,  JUMBO,  runners'  mixed,  fresh  farm 
grade,  25  lbs.,  $1.50;  50  lbs..  $2.25;  100  lbs., 
$u.7o;  special  prices.  A-l  grade,  shelled  or  un- 
shelled.  J.  T.  COUNCILS  &  SONS.  Franklin, 
Va. 


PAPER-SHELL  PECANS,  full  and  sweet  30 

n  J°  lbs-  $2-50,  prepaid.  MRS. 

G.  E.  MORTON.  A  alhalla,  N.  Car. 

HONEY — Golden  rod  -_bu  e  k  w  hea  t  mixed,  120  lbs 

$6;  overheated,  $5.  LAVERN  DEPEAV  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  postpaid,  liquid  or  granulated, 

»oCoKVei!’  5,'lb’  *£2n’  ®1:  two  Pails,  $1.75;  four, 
•>3.^5;  twelve,  $9:  good  mixed  honey,  pail.  75 
’  two,  $3.40;  four,  $2.50;  twelve,  $6.75: 
. £an-  here,  plover,  $4.75;  mixed,  $3.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge.  N.  A’. 

TREE-RIPENED,  FRESH-PICKED.  table-size 
sweet,  juicy  pineapple  oranges;  sweet,  juiov 
seedless  grapefruit:  sweet  delicious  tangerines'- 
straight  or  mixed,  bushel  box  $3.25,  two  for  $6- 
delivered  prepaid  to  New  York,  New  Jersey! 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island' 
Southern  A’ermont  and  New  Hampshire,  Eastern 
Pennsylvania:  we  satisfy.  SUNNY  SIDE 
GROA’ES,  Orlando.  Florida. 


BLACK  POPCORN,  shelled.  8c  per  pound,  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone.  E.  V.  SMITH,  Rome,  Pa. 


HONEY  ADDS  health,  flavor  and  nourishment 
to  the  morning  cereal:  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$4- Postpaid;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  EARL 
SEAVEY,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


VERMONT  FIXE  qaulity  extracted  clover 
honey,  5  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid.  C.  E.  DUN  HA  A I 
Bethel,  A’t. 

HONEY — Our  finest.  5-lb.  pail,  clover.  $1;  2 
pails,  $1.75.  postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  $4.50:  2 
cans,  $8.50;  buckwheat,  $3.60;  24  boxes  white 
clover  combs,  $4:  buckwheat,  $3.50,  here.  KEN¬ 
NETH  CARRINGTON,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  Pure  clover,  60  lbs.,  $4.50:  25-lb. 

$2.50,  here:  5-lb.  pail,  90c;  prepaid. 
SI  ENCER  BAIRD.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 


.$2.50 
1.50 


Mrs.  Borers  New  Cook  Book.. 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book . 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  S 

stitutes .  . 

-Diet  for  the  Sick . 

Ivey  to  Simple  Cookery . 

Every  Day  Menu  Book . 

My  Best  250  Recipes . 

Ice  Creams.  Water  Ices,  Etc... 

Canning  and  Preserving . 

New  Salads . 

Dainties . 

Cakes.  Icings  and  Fillings . 

Sandwiches . 

Many  vVays  for  Cooking  Eggs. 

Made-over  Dishes . 

Home  Candy  Making . 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish... 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . . 

Mrs.  Borer  has  compiled  cooker 
containing  recipes  that  have  been 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpfni. 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 
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they  save  money  and  make  money  for  you 

For  good  crops  sow  good  seeds.  It  pays  to  use  the  best  seeds  so  that  you  may  get  the  greatest  return  in  quality, 
quantity,  and  marketability  for  your  time,  labor  and  money.  For  over  fifty  years  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.  has 
produced  the  best  seeds  that  grow.  Better  seeds  can  not  be  purchased  at  any  price. 

Burpee’s  Annual  Garden  Book  for  1932  is  ready.  Send  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  for  your  copy..  It 
describes  all  the  world-famous  Burpee  Quality  vegetables  and  flowers  including  117  NEW  varieties.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  outstanding  vegetables  that  every  grower  is  interested  in: 


The  Burpee 
Sweet  Corn 

A  very  choice  yellow  Sweet  Corn  that  is  ten  days 
earlier  and  much  larger  than  the  famous  original 
Golden  Bantam,  yet  has  the  same  sweetness  and 
tenderness.  The  ears  are  7  inches  long  and  1% 
inches  thick  and  are  borne  profusely  on  hardy, 
vigorous  stalks  For  home  gardening  or  market 
growers  “The  Burpee"  is  one  of  the  finest  varieties 
of  Sweet  Corn  ever  produced.  Pkt.  15c:  Vi  lb.  35c; 
lb.  50c;  2  lbs.  90c;  5  lbs.  $2.00;  10  lbs.  $3  75;  all  post¬ 
paid  Not  prepaid,  15  lbs.  $4.20,  25  lbs  $6  75;  50  lbs 
$13.00;  100  lbs.  $25.00 

Fordhook 
Bush  Lima  Bean 

The  most  popular  of  all  Bush  Lima  Beans — with 
good  reason  In  quality,  flavor,  yield  and  vigor, 
it  is  unsurpassed.  Extra  early  maturity  increases 
its  value  and  assures  profuse  bearing.  True  bush 
type  with  strong,  upright  plants  20  to  30  inches 
tall  spreading  almost  2  feet  Pods  are  4  to  5'/2  in. 
long.  V/4  in  wide,  and  often  as  much  as  3A  in. 
thick.  Pkt.  15c;  Vi  lb-  35c;  lb.  50c;  2  lbs.  90c;  5  lbs. 
$2  00-  10  lbs.  $3.75;  all  postpaid.  Not  prepaid.  15 
lbs  $4.20;  25  lbs.  $6.75;  50  lbs.  $13.00;  100  lbs.  $25.00. 


B urpee  fs  Stringless 
Green  Pod  Bean 

This  famous  snap  bean  is  widely  accepted  as  the  finest  green 
pod  bush  bean  in  existence.  It  has  all  desirable  characteristics 
to  an  exceptionally  high  degree — enormous  productivity,  ex¬ 
treme  earliness,  unusual  hardiness,  and  pods  that  are  absolutely 
stringless,  tender,  brittle,  of  finest  flavor.  These  are  big  claims 
— but  you  will  find  them  completely  justified  when  you  grow 
this  wonderful  bean  yourself.  Pkt.  10c;  *4  lb.  25c;  lb.  40c; 
2  lbs.  70c;  5  lbs.  $1.60;  10  lbs.  $2.75;  all  postpaid.  Not  prepaid, 
15  lbs.  $2.85;  25  lbs.  $4.50;  50  lbs.  $8.50;  100  lbs.  $16.00. 

Burpeeana  Cauliflower 

Burpeeana  is  Burpee’s  special  strain  of  Super  Snowball.  The 
national  Cauliflower  Contest  was  won  in  1930  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Plantje  with  Burpeeana.  On  our  own  trial  farms  it  proved 
far  and  away  better  than  any  other.  It  is  an  early  variety  with 
wonderful  uniformity  of  shape,  size,  type,  and  maturity.  Pure 
white  curds  entirely  free  from  leaves  between  curds.  Pkt.  30c; 
y4  oz.  $1.30;  */£  oz.  $2.35;  oz.  $3.80;  4  ozs.  $10.65;  %  lb.  $19.80; 
lb.  $38.00,  all  postpaid. 


Burpee’ s  Slringless 
Green  Pod  Beall 
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Burpee’s  Delightful 
IMEW/  Flowers  for  1 932 

Nasturtium  Golden  Gleam.  A  wonderful  new  DOUBLE,  SWEET- 
SCENTED  Nasturtium.  Enormous  flowers  in  great  profusion. 

Per  packet  35c 

Snapdragon  Floradale  Salmon  Rose.  (Antirrhinum  Maximum) . 
Lovely  salmon  combined  with  begonia-rose.  The  most  gorgeous 
Snapdragon  of  all.  Per  packet  35c 

Marigold  Guinea  Gold.  Semi-double  flowers  of  a  brilliant  orange 
flushed  with  gold.  2  to  2%  inches  across.  Per  packet  35c 

Burpee's  New  Giant  Hybrid  Scabiosa:  Surpasses  ail  other  strains  in 
richness  of  colors  and  size  of  flowers.  White,  flesh,  rose,  cerise, 
scarlet,  blue,  violet,  etc.  Per  packet  33c 

Larkspur  Giant  Imperial  Miss  California;  Delphinium  or  upright  type 
with  double  flowers,  rich  deep  pink  on  salmon.  Per  packet  33c 

Aster  Improved  Giant  California  Sunshine.  A  new  race  of  Asters  in 
startlingly  beautiful  colors  and  of  enormous  size.  Per  packet  35c 
Special  offer:  Any  four  of  these  delightful  new  flowers  postpaid  for 
$1.00  (Regular  Price  $1.40).  Order  at  once. 

4  for  $1.00 


N 


MAIL  this  COUPON - 

j  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO., 

253  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

Please  send  me  free  Burpee’s  Annual  for  1932. 


Name 


R.  D.  or  Street. 


Burpee’s  Goldinhart  CARROT 

This  is  Burpee’s  special  strain  of  Chantenay  Carrot.  Thorough  testing  has  convinced  us 
that  it  is  the  best  strain  of  Chantenay  there  is.  Attractive  roots  6  in  long  and  2/2  in. 
at  the  thickest  part.  Goldinhart  is  practically  coreless,  with  golden  flesh  running 
evenly  all  the  way  through.  Its  solid  tenderness  and  delicate  flavor  have  made  it.  a 
favorite.  Pkt.  10c;  oz.  25c;  4  ozs.  60c;  Vi  lb.  85c;  lb  $1.50;  2  lbs.  $2.75;  5  lbs.  $6.60;  all  postpaid 


Burpee’s  Fordhook  Celery 

is  the  sweetest  and  largest  nut-flavored  winter  celery  grown.  The  stalks  are  smooth 
and  entirely  free  from  stringy  fiber,  measuring  V2  in.  through  when  cut  .  Very  easily 
blanched  to  pure  white.  Dwarf,  compact  plants  15  to  18  in.  tall  and  weighing  fully  2 
pounds.  Perfect  keeping  qualities.  Pkt  25c;  V2  oz.  60c;  oz.  $1.00;  4  ozs.  $3.00;  /z  lb.  $5.50; 
lb.  $10  00;  all  postpaid 


Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet 


Burpee’ s  Goldinhart  Carrot 


Burpee’s 


Red  Giant  Radish 

A  new  variety  that  is  remarkably  fine.  The 
roots  are  large  (1*4  inches  in  diameter)  yet 
they  are  crisp  and  juicy  with  solid  flesh  of 
very  delicate  flavor.  Scarlet-red  skin  and 
pure  white  flesh.  Pkt.  10c;  oz.  25c;  4  ozs.  60c; 
*4  lb,  85c;  lb.  $1.50;  2  lbs.  $2.75;  5  lbs.  $6.60; 
10  lbs.  $12.00;  all  postpaid. 


Burpee’s 
Red  Giant 
Radish 


Excellent  both  for  home  garden  and  for 
market.  Globular  or  ovid  roots  with  smooth 
blood-red  skin  and  dark  red  flesh  zoned  with 
a  lighter  shade.  Tender  but  solid  with  a 
decidedly  sweet  flavor.  Grow  vigorously  and 
keep  well.  Pkt.  10c;  oz.  20c;  4  ozs.  40c; 
^  lb.  60c;  lb.  95c;  2  lbs.  $1.70;  5  lbs.  $4.05; 
10  lbs.  $7.10;  all  postpaid. 


FREE  Burpee’s 

Every  year  this  valuable  book  is  awaited  with  Annua!  for  1 932 

special  interest  by  experienced  growers,  for  .  .  .  .  . 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  always  a  source  of  new  and  interesting  information.  Burpee  has  introduced  in  America 
more  distinct  new  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  that  are  now  in  general  cultivation  than  have  any  three 
other  seed  houses  combined.  This  year  Burpee’s  Annual  for  1932  is  bigger  and  better  than  ever.  It  describes  all 
the  best  vegetables  and  (lowers,  including  117  NEW  varieties.  Best  quality  seeds  as  low  as  five  and  ten  cents  a 
packet  It  contains  hundreds  of  illustrations,  many  in  natural  colors,  and  a  wealth  of  planting  information 
Luther  Burbank  said-  “Youi  catalog  is  a  gem.  I  always  refer  anyone  asking  for  seeds  to  your  firm  as  personally 
I  consider  your  house  the  most  reliable  retail  house  in  the  world,  and  I  think  that  would  be  the  verdict  of  the 
public  at  large."  Write  today  for  your  Free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual  for  1932. 
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The 


Blacksmith 


THOUGH  his  arms  are  still  strong 
and  sinewy,  the  mighty  smith  no 
longer  stands  under  the  spreading 
chestnut  tree.  He  has  found  it  more 
expedient,  and  in  keeping  with  the 
times  at  least  partially  to  motorize 
his  shop.  It  is  increasingly  difficult 
under  our  modern  conditions  to 
bring  farm  horses  into  the  blacksmith  shop  to  he 
shod  than  it  was  before  the  days  of  the  horseless 
carriage.  Many  farriers  have  found  it  to  be  mutual¬ 
ly  satisfactory  to  take  a  small  portable  forge,  with 
their  anvil  and  the  necessary  tools  and  equipment, 
and  cover  a  regular  circuit  or  to  drive  to  the  farm 
on  call.  A  good  plan  is  for  several  neighbors  to 

have  their  teams  shod  the  same  day - 

thus  reducing  the  average  general  over¬ 
head. 

Good  young  farm  horses  are  fre¬ 
quently  allowed  to  grow  with  little  or  no, 
attention  being  given  to  properly  car-1 
ing  for  the  hoof.  Such  neglect  may1 
and  usually  does  result  in  faulty  con¬ 
formation,  with  resultant  impairment 
of  both  price  and  utility.  Where  the 
toe  is  too  long,  uneven,  or  broken  in 
front  or  on  the  side,  the  horse  is 
thrown  off  balance,  with  the  resultant 
tendency  that  it  either  stands  or  moves 
unnaturally. 

Structure  of  the  Hoof 

When  the  horse  stands  naturally  the 
center  of  gravity  is  located  at  a  point 
in  the  median  vertical  plane  of  its 
body,  where  a  perpendicular  line  from 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  breast¬ 
bone  intersects  the  line  of  division  be- 
tween  the  lower  and  middle  thirds  of 
the  body  divided  horizontally.  As  the 
horse  moves,  there  is  a  constant  re¬ 
peated  displacement  of  the  center  of 
gravity.  The  position  of  the  head  will 
change  the  center  of  gravity.  When 
the  horse  is  moving,  a  pull  on  the  bit 
from  the  rein  will  turn  the  head,  dis¬ 
placing  the  center  of  gravity,  and  cause 
the  horse  to  step  in  that  direction  to 
correct  for  such  displacement. 

The  hoof,  contrary  to  frequent  gen¬ 
eral  conception,  is  internally  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  and  delicate  parts  of  the 
equine  body.  Structurally  it  may  he 
classified  as  the  sensitive  and  insensi¬ 
tive  hoof.  The  latter  is  molded  over 
the  former  in  the  form  of  a  hard 
horny  substance.  This  outer  covering 
is  composed  of  the  wall,  which  is  the 
part  that  can  be  seen  when  the  hoof  is 
on  the  ground.  On  its  exterior  is  a 
thin  layer  called  the  peripole.  The  use 
of  the  peripole  is  apparently  to  act  as  a 
cement  where  the  skin  and  hoof  join 
at  the  coronary  hand,  and  to  prevent 
excessive  evaporation  from  the  wall. 

Some  types  of  hoof  appear  to  he  ex¬ 
tremely  dry  and  have  a  tendency  to 
crack,  producing  what  are  known  as 
sand  and  quarter  cracks.  Black  horn 
contains  pigmented  substance  produced 
from  the  coronary  hand,  while  a  light 
or  huff  hoof  is  lacking  in  pigment. 

Light  hoof  is  usually  drier,  more  brit¬ 
tle  and  will  not  hold  a  shoe  as  well  as 
a  black  hoof.  The  wall  is  thicker  and 
longer  at  the  toe,  and  thinner  and 
shorter  at  the  heel.  The  hind  feet  are 
more  upright  and  more  narrow  than 
the  forefeet.  This  difference  in  thick¬ 
ness  permits  the  hoof  to  expand  and 
contract. 

From  the  heels  the  wall  becomes  in¬ 
flected,  passing  under  the  foot  to  form 
the  bars.  Inside  the  wall  of  the  hoof 
are  the  leaves  or  lamime  which  con¬ 
nect  with  the  sensitive  leaves  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  enormous  strength  is  ob¬ 
tained.  The  sole  unites  with  the  lower 
border  of  the  wall  and  bars  at  what  is 
called  the  white  line.  This  point  is  of 
great  importance,  because  it  shows  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  and  all  nails 
should  be  driven  in  the  white  line. 

The  frog  forms  a  pad  or  cushion  for 
the  hoof.  Horses  which  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  stand  in  poorly  drained  sta¬ 
bles  frequently  develop  a  disease  of 
the  frog  called  thrush.  It  may  be  de¬ 
tected  by  its  foul  odor  and  hot  sensitive  condition. 
In  order  to  cure,  it  is  first  necessary  to  remove  the 
cause,  clean  tin'  hoof  and  treat  with  a  standard  dis¬ 
infectant.  A  good  many  horsemen  use  air-slaked 
lime  with  good  results. 

In  the  normal  foot  the  sole  is  concave,  the  hind 
feet  being  slightly  more  concave  than  the  fore  feet, 
This  could  be  very  logically  interpreted  to  mean 
that  nature  did  not  intend  the  surface  of  the  sole 
to  bear  weight,  however,  a  thick  sole  is  desirable. 
The  sole  undergoes  a  constant  process  of  shelling, 
which  is  particularly  desirable  in  the  shod  foot. 
The  interior  or  sensitive  foot  is  composed  of  the 
bones,  blood  vessels,  nerves,  tendons,  cartilage,  etc., 
which  are  all  susceptible  to  being  influenced  by  the 
kind  and  manner  of  shoeing. 

Expense  or  Value 

The  value  of  the  horse  depends  primarily  on  the 
condition  of  its  feet  and  legs,  therefore  the  hoof  is 
the  most  important  single  factor  in  its  eonstitu- 
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tional  make-up.  Old  horsemen  very  correctly  say, 
“No  hoof,  no  horse.”  If  the  colts  have  plenty  of 
exercise  on  dry  ground  their  hoofs  will  wear  gradu¬ 
ally,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  see  that  the  hoof 
is  growing  evenly,  and  correct  any  uneven  growth 
with  a  rasp  around  the  toe,  thus  preventing  the  wall 
from  breaking  away.  The  rate  of  hoof  growth  is 
determined  principally  by  the  blood  supplied  to  the 
pododerm,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  quick. 
All  the  blood  vessels  of  the  legs  ramify  in  the  feet. 
This  is  why  in  case  of  founder  the  hoof  frequently 
later  enlarges,  and  assumes  a  laminated  unsightly 


' 


Although  his  arms  are  still  strong  and  sinewy,  the  mighty  smith  no  longer  stands 
under  the  spreading  chestnut  tree.  Hhod  at  home  a  minimum  loss  of  time  and 

labor  is  involved. 


joint  forward.  By  this  method  the  foot  axis  is 
broken  backward. 

Types  of  Shoes 

In  the  commercial  stables  of  our  larger  cities  the 
horses'  feet  are  examined  daily  after  the  teams 
come  in  from  their  routes.  Shoes  are  usually  clas¬ 
sified  as  regular,  bar,  padded  and  special.  In  all 
classes  some  general  principles  are  involved.  On  the 
average  the  width  is  about  double  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  at  the  toe.  If  the  hoof  has  retained  its 
proper  shape,  the  shoe  is  shaped  to  have  the  form  of 
the  hoof  for  which  it  is  intended.  Under  working 
conditions  the  shoe  is  designed  for  a  thickness  to 
last  from  four  to  six  weeks,  The  length  of  the  shoe 
should  cover  the  bearing  surface  of  the  wall.  The 

_ border  should  be  beveled  under  the 

foot.  Shoes  so  treated  do  not  loosen 
readily,  and  are  less  liable  to  cause  in¬ 
terfering.  The  fullering,  which  is  the 
groove  in  the  ground  surface  of  the 
shoe,  should  be  clean  and  uniform.  The 
nail  holes  should  be  made  so  that  they 
will,  when  fitted,  come  directly  over 
the  white  line.  Clips  are  used  to  se¬ 
cure  the  shoe  against  shifting. 

The  regular  shoe  is  smooth  and  open 
at  the  heels.  The  bar  shoe  is  used  to 
stimulate  the  frog,  where  it  has  be¬ 
come  atrophied  from  disuse ;  however, 
the  bar  should  press  very  gently  on 
the  branches  of  the  frog.  Many  types 
of  pads  are  in  use,  such  as  rubber,  rope 
and  fiber.  Most  commercial  stables  in 
the  cities  use  some  form  of  pads,  with 
the  shoes  provided  with  adjustable 
calks  for  slippery  streets.  Special 
shoes  are  made  to  meet  or  correct  spe¬ 
cial  types  of  hoof. 

Fitting  the  Shoe 

Many  horsemen  say  a  hot  shoe 
should  never  be  applied  to  the  hoof, 
however,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  seen  a  farrier  who 
did  not  practice  hot  fitting  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  A  heavy  shoe  that  is  red  hot 
should,  of  course,  not  be  applied  to  the 
hoof  and  burned  in ;  however,  if  the 
shoe  is  moderately  hot,  and  lightly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  hoof  after  it  has  been 
properly  dressed,  it  enables  the  opera¬ 
tor  to  ascertain  with  exactness  what 
portions  of  the  horn,  if  any,  need  to 
he  trimmed  or  lowered.  Properly  used 
the  application  of  moderate  heat  re¬ 
sults  in  a  better  fitting,  with  resultant 
benefit  to  the  horse. 

I  consider  the  driving  of  the  nails 
more  important  than  the  application 
of  moderate  heat.  The  nails  should 
pierce  the  wall  about  one  and  one-half 
inches  above  the  shoe.  A  nail  driven 
through  the  white  line  and  coming  out 
low  on  the  wall  will  provide  a  strong 
clinch,  as  it  will  be  exerting  a  pull  at 
more  of  a  right  angle  than  one  driven 
high.  It  also  destroys  a  minimum 
amount  of  horn.  The  hoof  should 
never  be  rasped  above  where  the  nails 
have  been  clinched. 


The  modern  farrier  finds  it  more  expedient,  convenient  and  profitable  to  truck  his 

portable  shop  to  the  farm  or  stable. 


The  Tloof 
ness  of 


Surface, 
the  hoof 


The  white  line  is  very  important  because  it  indicates  the  thick- 
irall.  Tn  shoeing  all  nails  should  be  started  in  the  white  line. 


appearance,  due  to  rupture  of  the  blood  vessels  in 
the  feet.  If  called  in  time  a  competent  veterinarian 
can  usually  prevent  this  occurring.  If  a  foundered 
horse  is  stood  in  ice  water  or  feet  packed  in  ice  bags 
it  will  act  as  a  preventive. 

The  conformation  of  the  horse  should  he  studied 
and  considered  before  applying  a  new  shoe.  Such 
questions  should 


been  too  narrow, 
the  inside,  thus 
These  and  many 
in  trimming,  if 


be  considered  as  has  the  old  shoe 
or  has  it  been  fitted  too  full  on 
causing  the  horse  to  interfere? 
other  points  should  lie  considered, 
the  heels  are  raised  or  the  toe 
shortened  the  c-offinbone  will  be  tilted  forward, 
causing  the  hoof  to  stand  steeper,  thus  causing  a 
long  pastern  to  appear  shorter  and  to  stand  more 
nearly  horizontal.  The  foot  axis  is"  however,  brok¬ 
en  forward,  and  such  practice  should  lie  very  mod¬ 
erately  indulged  in.  if  the  toe  is  raised  and  the 
heel  lowered  the  coffinbone  is  tilted  backward,  thus 
tensing  the  perforans  tendon  and  forcing  the  fetlock 


Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials  include 
all  those  plant  forms  which  withstand 
our  climate  without  the  protection  af¬ 
forded  by  a  greenhouse  or  similar 
structure,  and  which  die  down  to 
ground  level  each  Fall  and  renew  them¬ 
selves  by  means  of  new  growth  arising 
from  below  ground  portions  in  the 
Spring.  In  this  way  they  differ  from 
hardy  woody  perennials  which  possess 
perennial  above-ground  stems.  All 
bulbous  plants  are  rightly  regarded  as 
herbaceous  perennials. 

In  the  garden  herbaceous  perennials 
find  many  uses  and  are  in  fact  the 
“backbone”  of  the  flower  garden  prop¬ 
er.  They  may  be  used  in  borders,  as 
edging  material  to  paths,  in  the  rock 
garden,  in  dry-wall  plantings  and  in 
beds  by  themselves  or  interplanted 
with  some  other  subjects.  On  larger 
estates  and  in  public  parks  where 
broad  effects  are  desirable  this  latter 
method  of  using,  is  especially  to  be  rec¬ 
ommended,  the  advantages  being  that 
when  in  bloom  a  bed  presents  a  line 
show  of  color  and  later  a  not  unattractive  mass  of 
foliage,  cultivation  is  rendered  easier  and  suitable 
locations  can  he  selected  for  the  various  species. 
Beds  should  be  ample  in  shape,  rectangles,  circles 
and  ellipses  being  the  forms  best  suited  for  this 
type  of  planting.  Some  of  the  plants  which  may 
be  effectively  used  in  this  way  include  Delphiniums, 
hollyhocks,  Salvia  nemorosa  and  Phlox,  while 
Achillea  filipendulina  interplanted  with  daffodils, 
and  bleeding  heart  or  Mertensia  interplanted  with 
Galtonia  candic-ans,  are  exaniples  of  mixed  plant¬ 
ings  which  are  especially  satisfactory. 

While  most  herbaceous  perennials  are  long-suffer¬ 
ing  and  will  continue  to  exist  even  under  adverse 
conditions,  yet  to  be  seen  in  good  condition  their 
cultivation  necessitates  considerable  attention,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  hardy  perennial  bor¬ 
der  is  not  the  time  and  labor-saving,  everblooming 
feature  that  it  is  sometimes  claimed  to  be.  Indeed 
to  insure  a  continuous  display  of  bloom  it  is  cssen- 
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tial  to  leave  spaces  between  the  clumps  of  peren¬ 
nials  in  which  to  plant  annuals.  A  border  of  this 
type  should  more  properly  be  termed  a  mixed  bor¬ 
der.  and  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  a  planting 
consisting  of  perennials  only,  especially  during  the 
Summers  we  experience  in  Eastern  North  America, 
where  the  sunshine  is  much  more  intense  than  in 
England. 

A  well  thought-out  plan,  if  possible  based  upon 
notes  taken  in  previous  years  upon  the  behavior  of 
the  various  species  in  your  own  garden,  is  the  first 
essential  in  the  creating  of  a  perennial  border.  Give 
thought  to  the  varying  heights,  color  combinations, 
flowering  periods,  etc.,  and  above  all  plant  in  groups 
sufficiently  large  to  give  character  to  the  planting. 
Single  plants  dotted  about  produce  a.  spotty,  unrest¬ 
ful  effect.  It  is  well  that  each  group  should  occupy 
at  least  a  square  yard  of  space,  and  in  most  cases 
where  space  permits  a  larger  area  is  preferable.  So 
with  the  spaces  left  for  the  planting  of  annuals;  if 
these  are  too  small  the  roots  of  the  adjacent  peren¬ 
nials  will  soon  occupy  them  and  the  annual,  de¬ 
prived  of  food  and  moisture,  will  not  thrive.  While 
in  a  general  way  the  tallest  plants  will  occupy  the 
rear  of  the  border,  yet  a  more  pleasing  effect  will 
be  secured  if  here  and  there  a  tall  grower  is  planted 
towards  the  front  and  occasionally  a  dwarfer  va¬ 
riety  is  permitted  to  recess  towards  the  back.  Avoid 
too  much  interpl anting,  although  lilies  thrive  best 
when  planted  among  other  subjects  of  a  perennial 
character,  and  not  having  too  strong  a  root  system, 
as  Astilbes,  bleeding  hearts  and  Platycodons.  For 
Spring  display  tulips  and  other  bulbs  may  lie  used 
in  the  spaces  later  to  be  filled  with  annuals,  and  by 
interplanting  Gladioli  in  selected  places  the  Sum¬ 
mer  show  can  be  materially  improved. 

As  path  edgings  low-growing  species  of  easy  cul¬ 
tivation  should  be  chosen.  Kinds  recommended  for 
this  purpose  are  Nepeta  Mussini,  Arabis,  Aubretia, 
Iris  verna,  dwarf  Veronicas.  Polemonium  coeruleum. 
Alyssum  saxatile  and  Mazus  rugosus. 

The  species  suitable  for  the  rock  garden  are  so 
numerous  that  to  mention  any  as  the  best  would  be 
impossible.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  rock-garden 
subjects  except  those  having  a  woody  stem  and  a 
few  permissible  annuals  come  under  the  heading  of 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  and  from  these  can 
be  selected  the  kinds  adapted  for  cultivation  in  dry 
walls  and  flagged  paths. 

Soil  preparation  is  of  the  utmost  importance  where 
a  perennial  planting  is  to  be  undertaken,  and  money 
and  labor  intelligently  spent  on  this  operation  will 
be  well  repaid.  The  ground  should  be  dug  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  10  or  12  inches  and  where  possible 
if  is  well  to  go  to  twice  this  depth,  taking  care,  how¬ 
ever,  to  retain  good  soil  on  the  top.  Mechanical 
condition  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  the 
chemical  constituents,  and  for  this  reason  always 
endeavor  to  increase  the  humus  content  by  spading 
in  liberal  quantities  of  humus-forming  materials,  as 
old  manure,  leaf  mold,  or  commercial  humus.  Bone- 
meal  is  an  excellent  fertilizer  and  may  be  used  free¬ 
ly.  Most  soils  require  liming  every  two  or  three 
years,  and  for  this  purpose  ground  limestone  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  other  forms  of  this  material, 
as  it  corrects  acidity  without  creating  an  excessive¬ 
ly  alkaline  condition,  nor  does  it  cause  the  rapid 
decomposition  of  the  humus  in  the  soil  as  do  the 
hydrated  limes.  Never  use  any  form  of  lime  at  the 
same  time  as  manure. 

Planting  may  be  undertaken  in  the  early  Fall  or 
in  Spring.  In  most  cases  field-grown  plants  are  to 
be  preferred  to  pot-grown  stock.  During  the  first 
season  after  planting  watering  must  receive  espe¬ 
cial  attention. 

General  care  throughout  the  growing  season  con¬ 
sists  of  frequent  cultivation,  staking  and  tying  (for 
many  subjects  brushwood  may  be  used  for  staking 
purposes  and  in  this  case  but  little  tying  is  re¬ 
quired)  ;  watering  during  periods  of  drought,  mulch¬ 
ing  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  some  moisture- 
retaining  material  after  midsummer,  removal  of 
dead  flowers  and  spraying  when  necessary  against 
insect  and  fungoid  pests.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
and  when  the  frost  has  laid  low  most  of  the  garden 
occupants,  a  general  cleaning  up  is  in  order,  and 
then  after  the  ground  is  hard  frozen  apply  a  cov¬ 
ering  of  salt  hay  or  other  protective  material  to  pre¬ 
vent  injury  by  the  alternate  thawing  and  freezing 
and  consequent  heaving  of  the  ground  during  the 
Winter  months. 

When  dealing  with  established  borders  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  thin  out  the  growths  where  at  all  crowded 
in  the  early  Spring,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  grow 
weakly  and  later  the  plants  will  lose  much  of  their 
foliage.  This  frequently  is  noticeable  with  Phlox. 

Most  herbaceous  subjects  are  readily  propagated 
by  division  of  the  roots  at  planting  time.  Always 
select  the  vigorous  portions  from  the  outer  sides  of 
the  clump  for  replanting. 

Where  exceptionally  fine  flowers  of  exhibition 
quality  are  desired  propagation  from  cuttings  is 
sometimes  followed.  The  cuttings  of  such  subjects 
as  Phlox  and  Heleniums  root  readily  in  a  cold  frame 
in  late  August,  and  the  young  plants  are  wintered 
in  the  frame,  to  be  planted  out  the  following  Spring. 
Only  one  truss  of  bloom  is  obtained  from  each  plant, 
but  with  feeding  and  proper  care  the  flowers  should 
be  of  exceptionally  fine  quality. 

While  most  of  the  improved  forms  of  herbaceous 
plants  will  not  reproduce  themselves  true  from  seed, 
and  must  be  propagated  by  vegetative  methods, 
there  are  many  splendid  species  which  can  be  raised 
in  this  way.  and  also  some  exceedingly  good  strains 
of  such  things  as  Delphiniums  and  hollyhocks  which 
are  fine  when  grown  from  seed.  Some  perennials 
are  naturally  rather  short-lived  and  give  greater 
satisfaction  when  a  fresh  supply  is  raised  from  seed 
every  year  or  two.  Included  in  this  group  may  be 
mentioned  Aquilegias.  Aubretias,  Diantlius,  fox¬ 
gloves,  lupines,  Iceland  poppies.  Verbascums.  holly¬ 
hocks  and  Sweet  Williams.  A  sowing  of  Delphiniums 
should  always  be  made  in  the  greenhouse  in  Jan¬ 
uary  or  February  and  the  plants  raised  from  this 
seeding  will  supply  a  welcome  display  of  bloom  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  second  crop  of  the  older  plants. 


and  also  after  the  second  crop  of  the  old  plants  is 
through.  Seeds  of  all  perennials  can  be  sown  in  the 
greenhouse  in  early  Spring  or  in  a  cold  frame  in 
late  Spring  or  Summer.  The  month  of  May  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  later,  because  such  a  sowing  permits  the 
plants  to  become  sizable  stock  before  the  Winter, 
and  reduces  the  chance  of  loss,  besides  assuring  a 
better  display  the  following  year. 

In  addition  to  the  plants  mentioned  above  many 
other  kinds  can  lie  raised  from  seed,  and  among 
these  four  recent  introductions  are  especially  to  be 
recommended.  The  first  of  these  is  Cynoglossum 
nervosum  from  the  Himalayas.  This  liound’s-tongue 
attains  a  height  of  from  24  to  36  inches,  and  has  a 
profusion  of  clear  gentian-blue  flowers  from  early 
June  onwards  for  several  weeks.  Potentilla  War- 
rensi  is  especially  to  be  recommended,  grows  30 
inches  high  and  carries  numerous  large  single 
flowers  of  a  buttercup-yellow  hue  during  June  and 
July,  and  a  more  modest  display  in  the  Fall.  An- 
chusa  Iiarrelieri  is  an  early  flowering  species  with 
smaller  flowers  and  less  coarse  herbage  than  the 
Italica  types  of  Anchnsa.  It  grows  but  two  feet 
high.  From  the  west  comes  Pentstemon  unilateralis, 
with  long  spikes  of  translucent  blue-mauve  flowers 
which  may  be  as  much  as  three  feet  long.  All  of 
these  are  highly  recommended  and  all  require  a 
sunny  position. 

When  dealing  with  hardy  herbaceous  plants  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  following  resent  dis¬ 
turbance  at  the  root  and  should  not  be  moved  un¬ 
less  quite  necessary.  Aconites,  Anemones,  Cimic- 
fuga.  Clematis,  Dictamnus,  Epimediums,  Eremuri, 
Gypsophila,  Plelleborus,  Linum  flavum,  Mertensia, 
Papaver  orientate,  Platycodons,  Trollius  and  bleed¬ 
ing  heart. 

Others  of  particularly  vigorous  growing  habit  and 
which  produce  many  shoots  from  the  base  require 
to  be  split  up  frequently.  Examples  of  plants  of  this 
type  are  Asters,  Ileleniums,  Achillea  and  Eupato- 
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Notes  from  an  Indian  Reservation 

Christmas  has  come  and  gone,  and  the  new  year 
of  1932  is  well  on  its  way.  I  have  changed  locations 
since  my  last  notes  appeared  in  The  II.  N.-Y.  As  the 
past  season  has  been  the  driest  Montana  has  known 
since  1919,  and  our  little  herd  of  cattle  was  steadily 
increasing,  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  move  them 
to  where  feed  was  readily  available.  I  am  now 
living  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation.  It  is  a 
change  for  me  in  more  ways  than  one.  This  section 
is  all  irrigated,  so  one  is  reasonably  sure  of  at  least 
raising  feed.  There  is  very  little  wind  here,  while  it 
blew  almost  continuously  at  the  former  place. 

I  have  many  Indian  neighbors;  in  fact  the  whites 
are  greatly  in  the  minority.  There  is  a  small  inland 
town  five  miles  away,  where  we  get  our  mail  and 
staple  groceries,  just  one-fifth  the  distance  we  for¬ 
merly  were  compelled  to  go.  It  is  30  miles  to  a  rail¬ 
road  town.  Hardin,  county  seat  of  Big  Horn  County, 
is  our  railroad  town.  Having  a  population  of  oniy 
about  1.200,  it  isn't  as  good  a  market  town  as  was 
Billings.  When  the  Soap  Creek  oil  fields  were  run¬ 
ning,  and  Thomas  D.  Campbell  was  farming  the  cor¬ 
poration  land,  this  small  town  was  quite  a  busy 
place,  with  meat  market,  bank,  movies  and  all  sorts 
of  business  places,  but  at  the  present  time  there  are 
just  two  small  general  stores  and  a  blacksmith  shop, 
most  of  the  empty  buildings  having  been  moved 
away  and  made  into  dwelling-houses.  The  Catholics 
maintain  a  church  and  school  for  the  Indians. 

An  Indian  dance  hall  is  only  a  mile  from  my  home, 
and  when  they  have  a  dance  it  begins  one  day,  last¬ 
ing  through  the  night,  and  into  the  next  day.  We 
can  hear  the  Indian  drum  quite  plainly.  My  nearest 
Indian  neighbor  is  named  George  Walks-With-the- 
Wolf,  but  he  has  shortened  it  to  George  Walk ;  then 
there  is  Eva  Nose-to-the-Ground,  Jake  Big-Hair  and 
George  Little-Owl.  They  surely  seem  to  live  at  ease. 
Many  of  them  have  nice  cars  and  spend  much  time 
on  the  road.  During  the  Summer  months  they  spend 
much  time  camping  in  the  mountains.  The  irriga¬ 
tion  system  is  one  of  the  best,  with  plenty  of  water. 
Some  of  their  land  is  leased  though  many  acres  are 
lying  idle. 

We  had  a  beautiful  Fall  with  frosts  coming  late, 
giving  all  corn  and  garden  stuff  abundant  time  to 
mature  fully  and  ripen.  Not  any  large  acreage  of 
corn  is  raised  here.  It  averaged  about  25  bushels 
and  brings  60  cents  a  hundred  at  the  field  or  75  cents 
delivered  to  Hardin.  We  have  had  a  wonderful 
Winter,  the  most  snow  and  coldest  weather  coming 
in  November,  but  have  a  touch  of  Winter  now.  Just 
before  Christmas  we  had  a  c-hinook  wind  which  took 
all  the  snow  and  today  we  are  having  another 
which  has  taken  the  light  snowfall  of  a  few  days 
ago.  When  we  lived  in  New  York  State  and  tiie 
deep  snows  would  come,  how  we  would  wish  for  a 
Montana  Chinook. 

As  1  looked  at  the  picture  of  the  stately  maple 
tree  of  Eastern  New  York  on  the  cover  of  the  De¬ 
cember  5  issue,  it  made  me  long  for  some  of  the 
honest-to-goodness  maple  syrup  such  as  I  used  to 
make  when  living  in  the  East.  You  can  buy  it  here, 
but  you  know  it  doesn’t  have  the  same  flavor  some 
way. 

Although  the  sugar  beet  crop  in  the  Billings  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Company  suffered 
what  looked  at  the  time  as  very  serious  damage  on 
August  7.  from  a  cloudburst  and  hailstorm,  they 
completed  a  record  run  at  the  factory  January  4. 
The  crop  this  season  exceeded  by  28.000  tons  any 
previously  raised  in  this  district.  The  factory  ex¬ 
ceeded  1,000.000  100-lb.  sacks;  a  record  for  all  Great 
Western  Sugar  Company  factories. 

The  price  of  butterfat  is  steadily  decreasing, 
dropping  from  21  to  17  cents  in  the  last  week.  Since 
the  new  egg  law  has  gone  into  effect  in  the  State, 
the  eggs  sold  locally  are  graded.  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  a  very  fair  law.  for  the  small  producer  gets 
paid  for  the  quality  of  his  product,  and  the  one  who 
produces  nice  big  fresh  eggs  does  not  have  to  suffer 


a  low  price  because  of  the  one  who  takes  no  care 
of  his  eggs  at  all.  The  present  price  is  20  cents  for 
small  and  23  cents  for  large.  g.  v.  r. 


Some  Central  New  York  Counties 

Chenango,  Broome  and  Cortland  counties,  that  we 
crossed  today,  are  considerably  similar,  but  there  are 
great  variations  of  soil  and  of  general  appearances. 
There  are  hills,  and  hillsides,  some  very  good,  but  othei’s 
rather  destitute  of  good  vegetation.  There  are  pas¬ 
ture  fields  with  thorn  bushes  that  can  be  killed  and 
much  of  the  land  made  to  produce  good  pasture  if  it 
will  pay  to  do  the  work,  use  the  lime  and  the  fertilizer 
needed  for  it.  Probably  some  of  it  should  be  set  to 
trees  for  forests. 

Then  there  are  unusually  fertile  areas,  some  on  up¬ 
lands  but  more  along  valleys;  not  much  lime  soil  in 
Chenango;  perhaps  less  in  Broome,  and  somewhat  more 
m  Cortland.  That  Tiouglmioga  Valley  has  much  to 
commend  it.  At  Cortland  the  valleys  widen  out.  At 
Homer  I  saw  the  farmers  delivering  cabbage  January 
20,  nice-looking  heads  they  were,  too,  not  very  high 
price. 

It  is  all  milk  country  and  milk  shipping  is  the  rule, 
the  butter  being  brought  from  afar,  mostly  the  West. 
Occasionally  a  farmer  may  make  a  little  butter  for 
nearby  special  customers,  if  his  wife  was  an  old-time 
buttennaker.  He  can  get  a  little  better  price,  for  that 
butter  is  surely  better.  It  is  drier,  contains  more  food 
to  the  pound,  and  it  tastes  better  to  most  folks. 

At  Homer  I  visited  a  big  milk  plant.  There  are  two 
ot  them  in  town,  both  operating  on  an  extensive  scale. 
The  manager  of  this  plant  was  an  old  neighbor  brought 
up  on  a  near-by  farm  to  ours.  Six  hundred  cans  of 
milk  a  day  are  handled,  but  almost  everything  is  done 
by  machinery,  very  exact  work  they  do' for  that  “A-’ 
milk.  All  pasteurized,  never  below  143  degrees  and 
they  don’t  let  it  go  above  144  degrees  because  it  then 
doesn  t  make  the  cream  line  that  the  city  housewife 
calls  for.  They  don’t  handle  the  bottles,  for  the  ma¬ 
chine  takes  them,  does  the  whole  job  including  brushing 
and  sends  them  on  to  the  bottling  machine  where  they 
are  filled  and  capped  and  a  hood  put  on  and  fastened 
with  wire.  The  machine  seems  to  know  (?)  more  than 
most  folks  and  makes  fewer  mistakes.  The  milk  has 
been  cooled  to  40  degrees  before  it  is  sent  on  to  the 
bottling,  after  having  been  held  30  minutes  at  143  de¬ 
grees.  Machines  "look  after  all  that.  Not  much  use 
tor  men.  Just  outside  is  the  ice  pond,  not  very  large, 
waiting,  like  boys  in  January  thaw,  for  colder  weather! 
Iliey  took  1.900  tons  of  ice  off  that  pond  last  Winter 
going  once  over.  No  one  has  any  ice  this  Winter 
though,  and  some  are  becoming  anxious. 

A  few  new  poultry  houses  are  being  built.  Eggs  have 
recently  fallen  very  low.  Local  buyers  pay  16  cents  a 
dozen  though  there  are  a  few  who  pay  two  or  three 
cents  more.  Pretty  low  for  this  time' of  year.  One 
needs  to  have  eggs  enough  to  do  his  own  shipping,  and 
then  look  out  to  whom  he  ships. 

Ip  the  Little  York  Valley,  in  Cortland  County,  there 
are  some  splendid  farms  and  very  large  dairies.  No 
use  to  go  up  there  to  buy  a  farm  unless  you  have  al¬ 
most.  stacks  of  money.”  Farmers  in  all  localities  are 
much  more  interested  in  co-operation,  dairy  farmers,  of 
course,  than  they  have  been  in  many  years.  Something 
is  likely  to  come  of  all  this  interest,  but  it  is  impossible, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  forecast  right  now  what  is  to  be  the 
result.  T 


Lettuce  Culture 

After  many  failures  with  head  lettuce,  and  but 
fair  success  with  leaf  lettuce,  for  several  years,  I 
began  to  wonder  where,  and  how,  the  large,  hand¬ 
some  heads  and  bunches,  pictured  in  the  seed  cata¬ 
logs,  were  grown.  I  wonder  no  longer,  for  I  now 
grow  them  myself,  as  large  and  as  handsome  as 
those  on  the  colored  pages  of  the  seedsmen’s  annual 
list. 

Head  lettuce  is  difficult  for  many  people  to  grow. 
But  I  believe  that  anyone  will  be  successful  if  he 
follows  these  instructions.  The  essentials  are  early 
planting,  plenty  of  plant  food,  moisture,  cultivation, 
good  varieties  and  good  seed. 

To  get  started  early  I  have  tried  two  ways:  I 
planted  seeds  in  the  open  ground  in  early  February. 
Lhis  cannot  always  be  done,  but  a  time  will  usually 
be  found  either  in  February  or  early  March.  Then 
I  planted  seeds  in  the  hotbed  in  fate  March  and 
early  April,  setting  the  young  plants  out  in  the  gar¬ 
den  as  soon  as  possible.  This  latter  method  I  have 
found  to  give  the  best  results.  The  seeds  are  planted 
Aery  thin  in  rows  in  the  hotbed,  and  the  plants  are 
well  hardened  by  leaving  the  glass  off  as  much  as 
possible  before  setting  out.  Lettuce  properly  hard¬ 
ened  will  stand  considerable  frost. 

If  you  have  no  hotbed  try  this.  Fork  over  a  small 
pile  of  heated  manure,  and  place  on  top  of  it  a  box 
which  may  be  covered  with  one  or  more  panes  of 
glass.  Pack  the  manure  around  the  box  and  you 
have  an  ideal  hotbed.  Do  not  let  the  miniature  bed 
dry  out.  and  do  not  keep  it  too  moist.  Either  is 
fatal.  Give  plenty  of  ventilation.  If  you  have  no 
manure  pile,  fix  your  box  in  a  sheltered  place,  bank 
it  up  with  earth  and,  though  you  will  have  to  plant 
a  little  later  than  with  the  other  method,  you  will 
he  successful  if  you  use  care  and  good  judgment. 
The  seed  may  be  started  in  a  box  in  the  house,  if 
your  wife  doesn’t  object. 

Lettuce  does  better  in  rather  loose  soil  in  which 
Avell-rotted  manure  has  been  mixed.  Most  of  the 
standard  commercial  fertilizers,  recommended  for 
lettuce,  are  good  if  manure  is  not  available.  My  best 
results  have  been  upon  soil  that  had  been  heaA’ily 
limed  for  Delphiniums  the  previous  season. 

If  set  out  in  early  Spring  the  moisture  problem 
will  usually  take  care  of  itself.  Proper  spacing  is 
a  factor  that  must  not  be  OA’er looked.  The  smaller 
groAving  varieties  may  be  planted  about  nine  inches 
apart;  the  larger  growing  up  to  14  inches.  Frequent 
cultivation  must  be  followed  or  all  other  effects  will 
amount  to  but  little. 

There  are  many  good  varieties  from  Avhich  to 
choose,  but  for  the  home  garden  there  are  some  va - 
rieties  that,  AA’liile  of  good  size  and  quality,  go  to 
seed  too  soon.  Lettuce  is  of  three  types :  head,  leaf 
and  cos  or  romaine.  Some  seedsmen  say  four  types : 
one  being  a  head  lettuce  called  butter  type,  not  as 
solid  as  the  cabbage-heading  varieties.  My  choice 
of  head  lettuce  is  May  King:  a  medium-sized,  com¬ 
pact  head  of  good  quality,  slow  to  seed,  early  and 
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Lettuce  in  New  Jersey 
fertilized  with  800  lbs. 
of  12-24-12  Ammo-Phos 
high -analysis  mixture 
at  planting;  300  lbs. 
of  Cyanamid  per  acre 
broadcast  two  weeks 
before  planting. 


These  large,  smooth,  first-grade  potatoes 
were  grown  on  the  farm  of  Walter  Shafer, 
Lexington, Ohio.  Yield  488  bushels  per  acre. 
Fertilized  with  Ammo-Phos  high-analvsis 
complete  fertilizer  containing  more  than 
30  per  cent  plant  food. 


Potatoes  in  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  ferti¬ 
lized  with  1,200  lbs.  of 
Ammo-Phos  high-anal¬ 
ysis  8-16-16  mixture  per 
acre.  Average  1930  yield 
of  this  7-acre  field  was 
383  bushels  per  acre. 


Ammo  -  Phos 

High-Analysis  Fertilizers 

Give  large  increases  in  yield,  earlier 

maturity  and  better  quality  potatoes 

and  vegetables. 

Above  are  three  pictures  showing  the  effect  of  Ammo- 
Phos  High-Analysis  fertilizers  on  potatoes  and  lettuce 
over  a  wide  area.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  pictures 
in  our  new  booklet  “Facts  About  Ammo-Phos  High- 
Analysis  Fertilizers”  which  will  be  sent  to  you  free 
upon  request. 

Ammo-Phos  is  available  in  two  analyses:  11-48-0  and  16-20-0.  Complete  high-analysis 
fertilizers  made  by  mixing  Ammo-Phos,  muriate  of  potash  and  dolomitic  limestone 
are  being  made  by  leading  manufacturers  and  mixers. 


Ammo-Phos  effec¬ 
tively  combines  the 
fertilizing  value  of 
both  nitrogen  and 
h  i  gh  1  y-soluble 
phosphoric  acid  in 
a  single  high-anal¬ 
ysis  material  with 
a  minimum  of  bulk 
and  a  maximum  of 
convenience. 


For  further  information,  twite 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANV 


AMMO-PHOS  High-Analysis  Fertilizers 
Contain  More  Than  30%  Plant  Food 


Pioneer  Producers  of  Air-Nitrogen  Products  in  America 

535  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Garden  a  Real  Asset ! 

Plant  only  the  best  seeds  of  the  finest  varieties.  Harris’  Northern 
Grown  Seeds  are  famous  for  their  earliness,  vigor  and  high  quality. 
Years  of  expert  breeding  and  careful  growing  here  in  the  North  have 
made  cur  strains  of  sweet  com,  peppers,  melons,  tomatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  produce  earlier  and  better  crops  than  the  same  kinds  from 
seed  grown  farther  south.  We  are  the  introducers  and  maintain 
superior  stocks  of  many  standard  vegetables  of  merit.  Get  your  seed 
from  Headquarters. 

Send  for  Harris  Catalogue  Today  ! 

It  contains  descriptions  of  many  new  varieties  and  improved  strains 
of  standard  kinds  of  vegetables  and  flowers,  if  you  grow  for  market, 
ask  for  the  price  list  for  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,R.  F.D.24,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


High  Quality— labor- 
saving  conveniences 
—three  distributing  factories— 1932 
economy  prices— these  are  making 
steady  progress  in 


BLAZING  NEW  TRAILS 


The  new  THRIFT  SILO  is  a  revolution  in  quality  construction 
at  an  amazingly  low  price — less  than  half  usual  prices.  Has 
modern  conveniences,  too.  You  need  no  longer  be  told  that  you 
can’t  afford  a  silo.  Send  for  facts  and  startling  prices  today,  NOW. 
Again — the  new  and  widely  advertised  ALUMINIZING  Process  is  now 
optional  on  any  Grange  or  Thrift  silo,  at  small  additional  cost.  Makes  them 
very  attractive — an  asset  to  your  farm;  and  preserves,  takes  place  of  painting. 
Full  data  and  prices  ready  on  these  new  Grange  Leadership  offerings.  Write  today. 


Two-Row  Automatic  Planter 


One-Row,  Two-Row  and  Three-Row 

POTATO  PLANTERS 

Assisted- Feed;  Automatic- Feed. 
Seed  Hoppers  Interchangeable 

Fertilizer  Attachments  Available  for 
Both  High  and  Low  Analysis  Fertilizers 

Convertible  disc  covering  gangs  for  ridge  or 
shallow  covering  In  the  furrow.  Shallow  covering 
in  the  furrow  increases  yield;  due  to  quicker  germ¬ 
ination,  better  weed  control,  and  less  severity  of 
Rhizoctonia.  Automatic  Planter  has  adjustable 
pickers — plants  small,  medium  or  large  seed — with 
the  same  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Does  not  bruise 
or  crush  seed. 

Write  today  for  complete  description 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  1211  York,  Pa. 


of  good  appearace.  Of  the  leaf  lettuce  it 
is  hard  to  beat  Grand  Itapids.  Large, 
handsome  and  of  good  quality.  I  have 
found  these  two  varieties  among  the 
easiest  to  raise.  New  York,  sometimes 
called'  Wonderful,  is  a  good  later  variety 
of  head  lettuce.  Other  good  ones  are  Rig 
Boston  and  Hanson.  Black  Seeded 
Simpson  and  Prize  Head  are  good  loose 
leaf  varieties.  California  Cream  Butter 
is  a  good  type  of  the  butter  lettuce,  and 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  all  for 
Summer.  Paris  White  Cos  and  Trianon 
Cos  are  two  of  the  best  varieties  of  Cos, 
or  Romaine  lettuce.  Cos  lettuce  is  not 
difficult  to  grow  and  is  of  excellent 
quality.  Leaf  lettuce  is  said  to  contain 
more  health-giving  elements  than  head 
varieties,  bnt  the  head  varieties  are 
usually  considered  the  best  in  quality. 

Ohio  F.  S.  HOLMES. 

Hot  Water  Treatment  Kills 
Japanese  Beetles  in  Soil 

Hot  water,  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  entomologists  find,  can  be  used  to 
destroy  the  Japanese  beetle,  in  any  stage, 
in  the  soil  about  the  roots  of  certain 
plants  without  injuring  the  plant.  Treat¬ 
ment  with  water  at  112  degrees  Fahr.  for 
70  minutes,  they  say,  practically  extermi¬ 
nates  all  stages  of  this  insect  pest  and  in 
no  way  injures  the  Dahlia,  Iris,  peony, 
Phlox,  Forsythia,  Spiraea,  Syringa  and 
Weigela.  It  is,  however,  fatal  to  Azalea, 
Rhododendron,  the  spruces,  barberries 
and  Hydrangea. 

Based  on  Federal  research  to  ascertain 
the  effect  of  hot  water  on  the  Japanese 
beetle  and  on  various  plants,  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  treatment  of  nursery  stock 
with  hot  water  to  destroy  infestations  in 
the  soil  about  the  roots  of  plants  have 
been  drawn  up  and  printed  by  the  de¬ 
partment  as  Technical  Bulletin  274-T, 
“Hot  Water  as  an  Insecticide  for  the  Ja¬ 
panese  Beetle  in  Soil  and  Its  Effect  on 
the  Roots  of  Nursery  Plants,”  by  Walter 
E.  Fleming  and  Francis  E.  Baker  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology.  The  method  re¬ 
quires  special  equipment  and  great  care 
in  treating  the  plants  and  in  handling 
them  afterwards.  These  are  described  in 
!  detail  in  the  bulletin,  which  also  lists  the 
I  plants  on  which  the  hot-water  treatment 
has  and  has  not  been  found  successful. 

An  effective  procedure  for  destroying 
the  Japanese  beetle  in  the  subterranean 
parts  of  various  plants  is  necessary,  as 
shipment  of  plants  with  soil  from  an  in¬ 
fested  to  an  uninfested  area  is  prohibited 
by  law  unless  all  living  forms  of  the  bee¬ 
tle  are  absent.  The  5,000  nursery  stock 
dealers  and  the  large  nurseries  doing  an 
international  business  in  the  infested  area 
must  be  able  to  treat  their  stock  so  that 
it  will  neet  all  legal  requirements.  Copies 
of  Technical  Bulletin  274  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Director  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Business  Bits 

Full-O-Pep  Chick  Starter,  booklet  from 
Quaker  Oats  Co..  Chicago,  Ill.  A  talk 
about  chick  feeding,  broiler  production 
and  turkey  management. 


Larro  Pork  Maker ;  and  Inside  Story 
About  Poultry.  Attractive  leaflets  from 
Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Atkins  Saw  Book  for  the  Farm  Work¬ 
shop  and  Woodlands.  A  36-page  pamphlet, 
full  of  information  about  saws  and  saw 
work.  E.  C.  Atkins  Co.,  422  S.  Illinois 
St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  will  send  it  for 
10  cents. 
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Burpee* 

Spec, a/ 

Seed  Offer 

A  special  advertising  offer 
to  enable  more  people  to 
learn  the  quality  of  Burpee 
Seeds.  For  only  10  cents  you 
may  have  your  choice  of 
any  three  of  the  following 
packets  (regular  10  cent 
size) ; 

VEGETABLES:  Burpee's 
Netted  Gem  Muskmelon; 
Burpee’s  Goldinhart  Car¬ 
rot;  Burpee’s  Red  Giant 
Radish;  Burpee’s  Black 
Red  Ball  Beet;  Burpee’s 
Wayahead  .Lettuce. 
FLOWERS:  Giant  Mam¬ 
moth  Zinnias,  Mixed; 
Tall  African  Marigold, 
Double  Mixed;  Fordhook 
Favorite  Mixed  Asters; 
Burpee’s  Large  Flowered 
Double  Scabiosa,  Mixed ; 
Little  Gem  Alyssum. 

Any  three  of  these  packets 
for  only  10  cents  (regular 
price  30  cents).  Write  us 
your  choice. 

Burpee’s  Garden  Book  FREE 

This  great  Garden  Guide  describes  all  best 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Many  illustrations. 
Planting  information.  It’s  free.  Write  for 
your  Book  today. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

254  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Most  Convenient,  Sensible 

Planting  Guide  l 
ver  Published1 


Full  of- 


Honest 


Shows  you  how  to  buy  best  grouping* 
and  at  same  time  make  big  savings. 

Lowest  prices  in  years!  But  the  same 
guaranteed  strictly  highest  grade  “ap¬ 
proved”  Trees,  Fruits,  Flowers  and 
Ornamentals  upon  which  Green’s  have 
built  their  reputation  for  57  years.  Not 
a  single  item  lowered  In  quality! 


Quick  Profits  From  Small  Fruits ! 

Interesting  special  section  on  such 
fruits  as  transplanted  raspberries,  etc., 
that  yield  crops  which  pay  back  the  in¬ 
vestment  the  very  first  year  and  yield 
good  profits  every  year  afterwards. 
Opportunities  worth  reading  about. 

This  is  the  kind  of  catalog  you  always 
wanted.  It’s  Free!  Write  for  it  today! 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY 

B3  GREEN  STREET . ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Read 
About  Our 
Gift  Offer 
Of  Talisman 
Roses 
For  Early 
Orders! 


Goad  Seeds 

Sure  Producers  of  Quality 
Vegetables  and  Flowers 

Tested,  new  crop  seeds,  grown  from  finest 
selected  stocks — sure,  vigorous  producers. 
For  62  years  Shumway’s  Seeds  have  sold  at 
very  reasonable  prices  and  have  always 
given  the  desired  results.  Extra  packages 
sent  free  for  trial  with  each  seed  order. 
FREE  I  Write  today  for  large  Illustrated 
catalog  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 
I  45  South  Firs*  Street  Rockford,  Illinois 


If  KSGafdeiHmi  Floral  Quidt 

-  Choicenew  varieties, old  favorites, 
all  about  growing  them.  Rare 
colors,  gaint  eizes.  Money- saving 
special  offers. 

Finest  flower  and  vegetable  seeds, 
plants,  bulbs;  including  famous 
Rochester  Asters.  Oldest  mail  seed 
vC-7  bouse  and  foremost  Aster  specialist. 

Aq  WRITE  TODAY  for  this  FREE  Book 
FyA  JAMES  VICK,  184  Pleasant  St. 
Rochester.N.Y.'  ‘  The  Flower  City ’ 


i  I  iTlir 


Chock  full  of  low  prices  on.  the  finest 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  for  farm  and 
garden — also  helpful  hints  for  early  crops 
and  highest  yield.  It’s  an  everyday  aid 
from  now  right  through  till  fall.  Free  to 
you  from  the  old  reliable  seed  house. 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE 


553  Maule  Bldg. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wsute  today 


NORTHERN  GROWN  ALFALFA -SWEET  CLOVER 

Lowest  prices  ever  quoted.  Freight  prepaid,  subject 
inspection.  Write  for  club  offer,  free  samples.  Agents 
wanted.  NORTH  DAKOTA  GRIMM  ALFALFA  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Fargo,  N.  D.  500  co-operating  growers. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS— Latham,  Lloyd  George. 

Herbert— $15.00-1000,  $-2.00-100.  Outhbert—  $10.00- 
1000.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  New  York. 


NEW  BLAKEM0RE  Strawberr*  Plants.  New  ground  raised,  S3. 00-1000. 
Improved  Htllin,  $2.00-1000.  ROBERT  SMITH,  Nasxawadox,  Va. 


Strawberries  That  Grow 

Plant  our  hardy  Northern  grown  plants— none  better. 
VVe  specialize  in'pREMIER  and  MASTODON— boy  direct. 
Premiers,  S4.50  per  1000. 

Catalog  free.  Write  list  of  wants  for  prices. 
Grand  Mere  Nursery  -  Baroda,  Michigan 


Dlnnfo  best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

Strawberry  rlantS  BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  lor  only  50  cents  each 


postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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SEED  OATS 


SENSATION 


One  of  the 
most  produc¬ 
tive  oats  in 
cultivation, 

75  bu.  and 
upwards  per 
acre  are  fre¬ 
quent  with 
large  white 
meaty  grains 
weighing  42- 

44  lbs.  per  measured  bushel  of 
the  highest  quality.  The  secret 
of  its  immense  yield  lies  in  its 
great  vigor  of  plant.  Toil  can 
tell  them  from  any  other  oats 
from  the  time  they  first  appear 
through  the  ground.  It  has  a 
broad  blade  with  a  rich  deep 
green  color  and  its  wonderful 
vigor  enables  it  to  withstand  the 
cold  of  early  spring,  insect 
pests,  wet  and  dry  weather,  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  variety  we 
have  ever  tried.  You  should  by 
all  means  try  these  oats.  Write 
for  sample  and  our  exceptional 
low  prices.  Also  Seed  Corn, 
Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Medium 
Red,  Mammoth,  Alsilce,  Sweet 
Clover.  Timothy  Seed  and  Bin¬ 
der  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue 
today. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS 
Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 


Plan  for  the  Future 


Money  in  Fruit.  Be  prepared  for  the  Prosperity 
which  is  bound  to  come.  A  few  dollars  invested 
in  !  lowering  Shrubs,  Roses.  Evergreens,  are 
'Home  Beautifiers,”  and  enhance  its  value. 

RED  RASPBERRIES 

The  Most  Delicious  of  Small 
Fruits. 

CERTIFIED  VIKING  NEW 
RED  RASPBERRY 

Berries  large,  firm,  fine  quality, 
very  productive,  ripens  early, 
brings  highest  price  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  A  money  maker. 

Wo  also  offer  for  sale  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Certified  Government  Inspected  Fruit  Trees,  in¬ 
cluding  New  and  Trustworthy  varieties.  Send  for 
Catalog  (it’s  free)  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  our  Horticultural  Products.  Products  that 
you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  Prop’s. 

WILSON,  NIAGARA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

‘'The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 


KELLYS’ 

CERTIFIED 

TREES 

At 

Reduced 
Prices 


orchard  ists  every- 
Kellys’  trees  re- 


Successful 
where  buy 
peatedly. 

You  are  doubly  protected  by 
the  True-to-Name  seal  of  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association. 

Write  for  our  new  1932  economy  plan 
catalog  which  permits  us  to  sell 
at  greatly  reduced  prices 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
327  Cherry  SI.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


|  FRUIT 

SEEDS- BERRY  PLANTS-ORNAMENTALS 

REDUCTION  from  1931  prices  in  most 
Ov  /O varieties.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm 
Flowers  and  Garden  Seeds.  We  have  500,000  fruit 
trees,  evergreens, shade  trees,  etc.  New- 
est  varieties.  Get  free  1932  catalog.  Lists 
everything:  for  garden,  farm  and  lawn.  Write  /**/■$£* 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House  / 

Box  II,  Geneva.  Ohio  J/^ 

West  HillNurseries 

Box  10,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  500  Varieties  Fruit 

and  Ornamental'l’rees,  Shrubs, etc.  State  inspected. 
Guaranteed  true-to-name,  size  and  quality  repre- 
s-ented  Our  56th  year.  CATALOG  FREE. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  187  exquisite  varieties  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  hut  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET.  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253.  New  Lebanon.  N.  Y. 


Flower  Lovers  Try  This! 


25c 


25  Gladiolus  bulbs 
lOO  Regal  Lily  seed 

GL ADHAVEN  GARDENS 
2400  No.  Main  St.  Franklin,  N.  II. 


Post 

Paid 


What  is  New  in  Fruit 
Growing? 

Part  IV 

“Effects  of  Clover  and  Alfalfa  in 
Rotation.”  Colorado  Bui.  363,  1930; 

Wlm.  I’.  Headden.  The  amount  of  total 
nitrogen  added  to  the  soil  by  two  years 
of  growing  Alfalfa  was  negligible  and  the 
use  of  the  available  nitrogen  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  Alfalfa  was  so  large  that  there  was 
from  three  to  eight  times  as  much  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen  under  fallow  land.  The 
benefit  accruing  to  land  planted  to  Alfalfa 
is  not  due  to  an  increase  of  the  nitrogen 
supply  but  to  the  sanitary  and  mechanical 
conditions  of  the  soil  and  the  increased 
soluble  potash. 

“Soil  Organic  Matter  as  a  Factor  in 
the  Fertility  of  Apple  Orchards.”  Penna. 
Bui.  261,  1931 ;  R.  D.  Anthony.  In  the 
cultivated  apple  orchard,  cover  crop 
growth  is  fairly  reliable  index  to  probable 
tree  growth  and  yields  eight  to  10  years 
later.  The  cover  crop  growth  may  be 
used  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  future 
value  of  any  system  of  orchard  manage¬ 
ment.  Except  where  soil  conditions  are 
very  favorable  unfertilized  cover  crops 
in  the  cultivated  orchard  seldom  make 
enough  growth  to  maintain  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  In  dry  Summers,  size  of  fruit 
and  tree  growth  suffer  on  soils  low  in 
organic  content,  and  the  cover  crop  may 
be  stunted  or  killed.  If  a  heavy  blue 
grass  sod  is  not  plowed  under  every  four 
to  six  years,  the  sod  will  check  tree 
growth,  and  tree  response  even  to  very 
heavy  applications  of  nitrogen  will  be 
meager  since  the  blue  grass  steals  the 
nitrogen  intended  for  the  trees.  On  soils 
that  are  well  adapted  for  grass,  soil  fer¬ 
tility  may  be  maintained  or  built  up,  in 
the  mature  apple  orchard  by  the  use  of 
sod  rotations,  perhaps  better  than  by  the 
use  of  annual  cover  crops. 

“(’over  Crops.”  Ann.  Report  1930;  N. 
J.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Pg.  22.  Mixtures  of 
Sudan  grass  and  Soy  beans  are  able 
to  compete  with  weeds  more  sucessfully 
than  are  Soy  beans  alone  and  the  yields 
of  forage  are  higher. 

Diseases,  Insects  and  Control 

“Insects  Attacking  the  Peach  in  the 
South  and  How  to  Control  Them.”  XL  S. 
D.  A.  Farmers  Bui.  1557 ;  Oliver  I. 
Snapp.  A  complete  bulletin  on  insects  of 
the  peach  in  the  South  but  it  is  of  value 
to  Northern  peach  growers. 

“Borers  Severely  Injure  Fruit  Trees.” 
Michigan  Quarterly  Bui.  1931,  Yol.  14 ; 
Ray  Hutson.  The  fruit  tree  bark  beetle, 
flat-headed  apple  tree  borer,  less  peach 
borers  and  the  peach  tree  borer  can  be 
controlled  by  vigilance.  The  use  of 
paradichlorobenzene  and  raw  cottonseed 
oil  (1  lb.  I’.  D.  B.  to  two  quarts  of  oil) 
painted  oh  the  infested  areas  controlled 
the  flat-headed  apple  tree  borer 

“The  More  Important  Apple  Insects.” 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Farmers  Bui.  1270 ;  A.  L. 
Quaintance.  This  bulletin  should  be  in 
the  library  of  every  apple  grower.  It  is  a 
complete  study  of  the  injurious  apple 
insects. 

“Experiments  with  Blister  Canker  of 
Apple  Trees.”  Illinois  Bui.  340,  1930 ; 
H.  W.  Anderson.  The  bulletin  is  of  value 
to  the  southern  Pennsylvania  apple 
grower.  Cutting  out  the  cankers  by  (re¬ 
moving  the  limbs  and  burning  will  check 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  Avoid  the 
planting  of  susceptible  varieties  such  as 
Ben  Davis,  Delicious,  Jonathan  and 
Yellow  Transparent  when  possible. 

“The  Fineness  of  Ground  Sulphur  Sold 
for  Dusting  and  Spraying.”  New  York 
State  Tech.  Bui.  160,  1930;  Leon  R. 
Streeter  and  IV.  II.  Rankin.  The  finer 
the  sulphur  the  better  it  is  for  dusting  as 
well  as  spraying. 

“Petroleum  Oils  and  Oil  Emulsions  as 
Insecticides,  and  Their  Use  Against  the 
San  Jose  Scale  on  Peach  Trees  in  the 
South.”  U.  S,  D.  A.  Tech.  Bui.  253,  1931 ; 
II.  S.  Swingle.  It  should  be  studied  by 
peach  growers  who  find  it  necessary  to 
use  dormant  oils  as  a  peach  spray  for 
insects  when  lime-sulphur  fails  to  control 
these  pests.  r.  ii.  sudds. 

Pass  It  On 

We  have  all  been  puzzled  to  know 
what  to  do  with  clouded  and  discolored 
glass  vases  of  the  bottle  type,  as  spark¬ 
ling-clear  glass  is  needed  to  display  the 
flower  stems  to  perfection.  A  thimble¬ 
ful  of  tacks,  vigorously  shaken,  with  a 
pinch  of  soda  in  the  rinsing  water,  re¬ 
moves  every  trace  of  film  in  a  twinkling. 

it.  F,  D. 


DIBBLE’S 


TESTED  FARM  SEEDS 

The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 

and  many  o£  them  at  the  loivest  prices  ever  known. 

ALFALFA  SEED— Lowest  since  before  the  War. 

CLOVER  SEED— Values  lowest  of  the  present 
Century. 

TIMOTHY  SEED— At  just  last  year’s  prices. 

TLMOTHY-ALSIIvE— Natural  Mixture,  the  Seed¬ 
ing  Bargain  of  the  year.  Quotations  never 
so  low  as  now. 

SEED  OATS— Weighing  38-40  lbs.  at  live  and  let 
live  prices. 

SEED  BARLEY — Alpha— the  best  variety  grown. 

FROM  OUR  FARMS  TO  YOURS 

SEED  CORN— Magnificent  Crop  ot  splendid  quality. 

Thousands  of  bushels,  several  varieties, 
95%  to  9S%  germination,  as  low  as  *1.60  per 
bushel,  a  few  slightly  higher. 

SEED  POTATOES— State  Certified,  College  In¬ 
spected  and  Selected,  grown  from  Certified 
Seed,  at  less  than  p  last  year’s  prices.  The 
lowest  quotations  we  have  ever  made. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM 

at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  Money  Saving  Price 
List  FREE.  Send  for  yours  today. 

BUY  DIRECT— SAVE  MONEY 

_ Use  the  Coupon  or  a  Postal  Card. _ 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  No.  B,  Honeoye  Fails,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  catalog  and  money  saving  Price  List. 

Name . 

P.  0. . 

State . 


Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs  at  Bargain  Prices 

Special  Concert  Orchestra  Over  WLS  Every  Friday  Afternoon  at  1:15  P.  M. 

EARLI  T  M  A  T  ft  *s  Jung's  Wayahead.  Big  red  Nothing  earlier  to 

1  ■  v  v  fruit  ripe  as  early  as  July  4th  be  anywhere. 

Regular  price  15?  per  pkt.,  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds  we  will  send  you  a  trial  pkt.  of  this 
Tomato  and  Coreless  Carrot,  All  Seasons  Lettuce,  Giant  Globe  Onion,  Early  Bird  Radish,  Superb  Asters, 
Garden  Pinks,  Everlasting  Mowers,  Everblooming  Zinnias  and  Giant  Sweet  Peas  if  you  will  enclose  10# 
to  pay  postage  and  packing.  A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10#  worth  of  seeds  sent  free  with  each  collection. 
Our  handsome  new  colored  catalog  is  filled  with  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and  shrubs  and  is  free  for  the 
asking.  Tune  in  WLS  9:30  A.  M.  Tuesdays  and  1:15  P.  M.  Fridays. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.  Floradell  Farms,  Dept.  12  RANDOLPH,  WISCONSIN 


Write  for  circular  describing  our  seeds  from  varieties,  strains  and 
sources  recommended  by  experiment  station:  also  triple  strength 
fertilizer,  and  chemicals  for  potato  scab  control,  seed  treating  and 
inoculating,  dusting  and  spraying.  They  help  you  save  money  and 
make  money.  Write  today. 

K.  C.  Livermore  Box  R  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y, 


POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS,  CABBAGE,  SWEET  CORN 


yievex  a,  h&tbe/u 


iisruz  to  jxtcLtitz  - 

TREES  SHRUBS  ROSES 

Plan  now  to  plant!  .  .  .  This 
spring  will  be  the  most  favor¬ 
able  time  in  years  to  beautify 
your  grounds  or  to  plant  an 
orchard.  The  choicest  nursery 
grown  trees,  shrubs  and  roses 
are  available  in  good  quanti¬ 
ties  and  may  never  be  so  low 
in  price  again.  The  way  to 
assure  the  success  and  beauty 
of  your  plantings  is  to  write  or 
consult  a  nurseryman  or  his 
representative  immediately. 
He  will  be  glad  to  assist  you. 


SEND  TODAY 

for  FREE  booklet,  ‘  ‘How  to 
Plant  the  Home  Grounds. 
Another  book,  “How  to 
Make  an  Outdoor  Living 
Room,’’  is  sent  for  10c. 


ALONEY’S 

TREES  -  SHRUBS  -  FLOWERS 


Certified  Apple  Trees 

—budded  on  whole  root  branched  seed¬ 
lings!  More  than  50  varieties,  including  the 
profitable  Cortland.  Also  choice  Pears, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Grapes,  Berries, 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Ornamentals,  etc.  All 
guaranteed  stock.  Big  bargains 
here.  Write  for  free  Catalog. 

Big  Discount  for 
Early  Orders. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

170  Main  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GROWERS. for  48  YEARS 


Trees  For  Spring  Planting 

Including  all  the  new  and  better 
varieties  of  apples, peaches, pears, 
plums,  and  cherries.  Millions  of 
i  strawberry  plants,  grape  vines, 
raspberry  and  blackberry  plants. 
Shade  trees,  evergreens,  roses 
shrubbery.  Unusual  fine  stock.  Re¬ 
duced  prices.  Spring  catalog  free 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES.  BoxY,  PRINCESS  ANNE.  MD. 


varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  beautifiers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  SI.  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Macedon.  >.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 


for  thin  pocket  books  have 
already  beat  the  depression. 
Send  for  list.  E.  N.  TILTON  I-  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


TTARDY  ALFALFA  SEED,  $5.00:  Grimm 
JLi  Alfalfa.  $7. SO:  White  Sweet  Clover,  $2.90;  Red 
Clover,  SN.50;  Alsilte,  $S.OO.  All  SO  lb.  bushel.  Return 
seed  if  not  satisfied.  CEO.  BOWMAN.  Concordia,  Kansai. 


NATIONAL  HOME  PLANTING  BUREAU 

C Sponsored  by  the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen) 

829  Union  Bank  Building,  Davenport,  Iowa 


CUT  YOUR  COSTS 

Save  time,  labor  and  expense  with  Planet  Jr. 
Garden  Tractor.  See  it  do  the  work  of  4  to 


STRAWBERRIES  We  ant  every 


grower  of  straw- 


PAY 


berries  for  a 
customer.  We 
want  every  cus¬ 
tomer  to  be  our 
friend.  Let’s  get  started.  We 
have  a  berry  book  for  you  that 
may  prove  interesting  and  help¬ 
ful.  No  charge.  No  obligation. 


Address  The  W .  F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


in  MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES— 4 «  ft.  $1.25. 
•  V  $10  00  per  100.  ZERFRSS  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Oinsville.  N,  T. 


12  men  in  such  jobs  as  cultivating,  seeding, 
harrowing,  plott  ing,  distributing  fertiliser, 
spraying,  mowing,  weeding,  pulverising, 
sawing  wood, grinding  feed,  running farmma- 
chines.  Try  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  before 
you  buy.  SEND  NOW  FOR  I  REE  CATALOG. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  38-D 

3425  IV.  5th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Planet  Jr. 

Garden  Tractor 
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22c: 

2<fe ; 


premiums, 
extras,  20c; 
18%c;  nearby,  me- 
Paeifie  Coast,  19  to 
gathered,  best.  21e: 
Retail,  grade  A,  30 


lbs., 

McL, 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
Feb.  13,  1932.  In  most  cases  the  top  price  is 
given. 

MILK 

January:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.33  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2 A,  $1.16;  215,  $1.41;  Class  3.  $1.33. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  ot  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.43;  Class  2. 
$1.23;  Class  3,  $1.35. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  23c;  extras, 
score,  22c;  firsts.  88  to  91  score.  21  1 ,  to 
lower  grades,  18 Vs  to  20e;  ladles,  18  to 
packing  stock,  12  to  17c;  sweet  fancy,  koe; 
extra.  23c:  firsts,  23 ’,4  to  24c;  seconds,  2'-  ,2  to 
23c;  centralized,  20  to  21%e. 

CHEESE 

State  held.  16  to  ISc;  fresh  special.  13)4  to 
14%e;  average  run  to  fancy,  12  to  13c;  Young 
America,  fresh,  13  to  13%c. 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy,  ineludim 
241,2c;  extra,  2014  to  2214c;  average 
extra  firsts.  19%c:  firsts, 
diums,  18c  t  pullets,  16c; 

23c;  mixed  colors,  2314c; 
fair  to  good,  13  to  17c. 
to  33c. 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs..  $1.65;  Maine,  ISO 
$2;  Idaho,  100  lbs..  $2.40;  sweet  potatoes, 
lm.,  60c;  Jersey,  bn.,  $1. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.,  50c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  18c; 
cabbage,  ton,  $20:  carrots,  bn.  bskt..  $1.55; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.75;  celery,  doz..  $1:  cucum¬ 
bers.  Porto  Rico,  bu.,  $4.50;  eggplant,  bu., 
$2.75;  horseradish.  100  lbs.,  $5.50;  kale,  bbl.. 
$1 ;  lettuce,  bu..  83.50:  onions,  109  lbs.,  $4.25: 
parslev,  bn..  $1.25;  peas.  bu..  $6.50;  peppers, 
bu.,  $2.75:  spinach,  bu.,  90c;  squash,  Hubbard, 
bbl.,  $3;  string  beans,  bu..  $3.25;  tomatoes,  Fla., 
crt.,  $3:  Cuba,  ert.,  $3.75;  watercress,  100 
bclis..  $2.75. 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Jonathan,  bskt..  85c;  R.  I.  Greening. 
$1.50;  Wealthy,  $1.25:  McIntosh.  $2.25;  Bald¬ 
win.  $1;  Stayman,  $1;  York  Imperial,  65c; 
cranberries,  %-bbl.  box,  $2.50;  pears,  Em.  bu., 
$1 :  strawberries,  Sn„  qt.,  30c;  kumquarts, 
qt.,  Mb'. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  Tlie  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  20c:  chickens,  large  breeds,  best 
17c:  small  breeds,  best.  15c;  roosters, 
ducks,  25e;  geese,  18c;  rabbits,  lb.,  18c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY’  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  31c:  fair  to  good. 

30c;  capons,  best.  33e;  roosters,  14c;  fowls,  22c; 
ducks,  19c:  geese,  18c:  turkeys,  No.  1,  nearby, 
26c:  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  45c:  graded,  50c; 
dark,  doz.,  $3.50;  culls,  doz.,  $2.50. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  100  lbs.,  $7.50;  bulls,  $4.50;  cows,  $3: 
calves,  best,  $11;  common  to  good,  §4  to  $8; 
sheep,  $3;  lambs,  $7.25;  bogs,  $4.75. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  12c;  good  to  choice,  6  to 
10c;  lambs,  hothouse,  head,  $6;  pigs,  8  to  16 
lbs.,  3  0  to  18c. 

FEEDS 

Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations 


12c; 


20  to 

OOy, 


N. 

bran, 

dog. 

meal. 


$20.60; 

$23.10; 

$23. 


standard  middlings.  $20.60; 


City 

Red- 


hominy,  feed,  $20.25;  cottonseed 


Hay, 

clover 

wheat. 


No.  1 
mixed, 
$11. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 
$18;  No.  2,  $17.50;  No.  3. 
$18;  straw,  rye,  $20;  oat 


$15: 

and 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2  red.  74%c:  corn, 
51  %e;  oats.  No.  2  white,  3714c; 


No. 

rye, 


2  yellow, 
60%e, 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

1  Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  lias  ruled  rather 
inactive  during  the  past  week  with  only  a  mod¬ 
erate  amount,  of  trading.  Few  important  price 
changes  were  noted  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Eggs  were  slightly  firmer.  Butter  and  poultry 
weaknened  slightly.  There  was  a  moderate 
amount  of  trading  on  the  wool  market. 

Apples.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Native  various  varieties  ordinary  25 
to  75c.  Baldwins  mostly  $1  to  $1.50,  fancy 
mostly  $1.75  to  $2,  few  large  extra  fancy  $2.25 
to  $2.50.  McIntosh  mostly  $1.50  to  $2,  fancy 
$2.25  to  $2. <50,  few  large  extra  fancy  $2.75  to 
$3  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  Wolf  Rivers  $1.50  to  $2 
bbl.  Va.  U.  S.  1  Black  Twigs  85c  to  $1.10  bu. 
tub.  Pa.  and  N.  Y.  Baldwin,  U.  S.  Utility  65c 
to  $1,  poorer  50c.  U.  S.  1.  best  90c  to  $1.10 
bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  fair. 
Native  cut  off  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y. 
out  off  ord.  50c  to  $1  100-lb.  sack.  Texas  bclid. 
mostly  $1.50  to  $1.65  %  crate. 

Cabbage.- — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Native  Savoy  60c  to  $1  bbl.  N.  Yr. 
Danish  ord.  50  to  75e  90  lbs.  Texas  erts.  $1.50 
to  $2.  Savoy  $1.50  to  $1.75  crt.  Fla.  1%-bu. 
hampers  white  $1  to  $1.25. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  $1.10  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y. 
cut  and  washed  65  to  85c  bu.  bskt.  Calif,  bchd. 
$4  to  $4.75,  smaller  low  as  $2.25  crt.  Texas 
bchd.  $1.65  to  $2  %  crate. 

Cauliflower.  — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Calif,  pony  erts.  best  $1.25  to  $1.40,  poorer  low 
as  $1. 

Celery. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  fair. 
Native  18  behs.  Pascal  ord.  $2.50  to  $4.50,  fancy 
mostly  $5  to  $0  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.  '4  crates 
$2  to  $2.75.  Fla.  10-in.  crates  best  $1.50  to 
$3.  pooler  lower:  some  worthless. 

Cranberries.- — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Mass.  *4 -bbl.  crates  Howes  best 
$1.25  to  $1.75,  poorer  low  as  $1. 

Cucumbers  •  Supply  light,  demand  slow.  Hot¬ 
house  native  60  to  72  cukes,  ordinary  $5  to  $10. 
best  mostly  $11  to  $12,  few  higher  std.  bu.  box. 
Fla.  cartons  fancy  mostly  $1.50  to  $2.25  doz. 
Ohio  hothouse  fancy  S3  to  $4  24  cukes.  Cuban 
outdoor,  few  sales,  $3.50  to  $5  50  to  72  cukes. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  hothouse  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box, 
Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  $2.75  to  $3.75  crate. 
Ariz.  crates  5-doz.  heads  $2.25  to  $3. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  50c  to  $1,  few  extra  fancy  $1.25.  N.  Y. 
50  to  90e.  Pa.  35  to  75e  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  Mass,  yel¬ 
low  mostly  $2.25  to  $2.40  50  lbs.  N.  Y.  mostly 
$2.25  to  $2.40  50  lbs.  Mich.  $2.35  to  $2.40  50 
lbs.  Spanish  Valencias  mostly  $4  %  case. 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  best  75c  to  $1.10,  poorer  50c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Me. 
100  lbs.  Green  Mountains  best  mostly  90c,  few 


85e,  poorer  lower  100-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  I.  few 
sales  mostly  $1.25  90-lb.  bag. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  50  to  60  bclis.  best  $1  to  $1.50, 
poorer  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  hothouse  mostly  15c  lb.  Wash, 
hothouse  $1.50  to  $2  15-lb.  box.  N.  Y.  hot¬ 
house  10  to  15c  lb. 

Spinach.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Va.  and  Md.  ord.  40  to  50c.  Texas  Sa¬ 
voy  75  to  S5c,  poorer  low  as  50c  bu.  bskt. 

Squash.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Blue  Hubbard  native  $2.50  to  $3.50  bbl..  mostly 
$75  to  $90  ton.  N.  Y'.,  Minn.,  and  Ohio  best 
few  sales  $75.  poorer  lower  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
poor.  Hothouse  native  15  to  30c,  few  35c. 
Ohio  no  sales.  Fla.  outdoor  $1.50  to  $2.75  6- 
bskt.  crate. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  ruta  or  purple  tops  25  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 
White  Capes  50  to  65c  50-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  I. 
ruta  mostly  50  to  55c,  poorer  lower  50-lb.  bag. 

Hay. — Supplies  light,  demand  light.  No.  1 
Timothy  819.50.  No.  2  Timothy  $18.  Eastern  fine 
$15.50.  Clover  mixed,  red,  $18.50;  Alsike  $19 
ton. 

Blitter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  extras  23c. 
Firsts  2 11,2  to  2214c.  Seconds  20%  to  21c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  25c;  white  extras  24c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern.  21  to  21  %c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
easier.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.,  21  to  23c;  3  to  3% 
lbs.  19  to  20c.  Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  20  to  23c: 
4%  lbs.  24c.  Roosters  14  to  15c  lb.  Stags  14 
to  17c.  Capons  27  to  32c.  Live  poultry  firm. 
Fowl  18  to  20c.  Leghorns  16  to  18c.  Chickens 
large  20  to  21c.  Stags  14  to  16c.  Roosters  12 
to  15c.  Broilers  17  to  19c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
extras  1931  18  to  18%c.  Extra  1930  no  sales. 
Firsts  17%  to  18c.  Fresh,  firsts  15  to  15%c. 
Western  held  extras  3  931  17  to  18c.  Extra 

1930  no  sales,  firsts  16  to  17e.  Fresh  firsts 

1931  13%  to  14%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.- — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.50  to 
$4.  Calif,  small  white  $3.75  to  $4.25.  Yellow 
eyes  $3.75  to  $4.25.  Red  kidney  $3.75  to  $4. 
Lima  $5.75  to  $6.25  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  firm,  demand  steadier. 

Grease  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing,  24c;  cloth¬ 
ing,  20  to  21c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to  24c; 
clothing,  19c;  %  blood,  combing.  23  to  24c; 
clothing,  20  to  21c;  %  blood,  combing,  21  to 
22c:  clothing,  20  to  21c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  58  to  60c; 
clothing,  48  to  50c;  %  blood,  combing,  50  to 
53c;  clothing.  42  to  45c:  %  blood,  combing,  42 
to  45c;  clothing.  3S  to  40c:  %  blood,  combing, 
36  to  38c;  clothing,  34  to  35c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  56  to  58c;  clothing,  48  to  51c;  %  blood, 
combing,  53  to  55c;  clothing,  47  to  49c;  % 
blood,  combing.  48  to  51c;  clothing,  42  to  45c; 
%  blood,  combing,  40  to  43c;  clothing,  37  to  39c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  barely  normal,  market  weak, 
some  sales  fully  25c  lower,  demand  very  slow. 
Bulk  of  sales  $4  to  $4.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  of  all  killing  classes  except¬ 
ing  vealers  liberal;  vearles  in  very  light  sup¬ 
ply;  market  on  butcher  cattle  fully  50c  lower; 
some  sales  off  more;  vealers  $1  higher;  few  se¬ 
lected  choice  $10;  demand  fairly  active  for 
vealers,  very  slow  for  other  classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2  to  $3.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1.50  to  $2. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $3.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6  to  $9;  cull 
and  common  $5  to  $6. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  rather  light,  market  bare¬ 
ly  steady  with  a  week  ago,  demand  very  slow. 
Choice,  head,  $95  to  $110;  good.  $85  to  $95; 
medium,  $50  to  $85;  common,  $40  to  $50. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter. — Solid-packed  creamery,  tubs,  fancy, 
higher  scoring  than  extra,  24  to  27c;  92  score, 
23c;  91  score,  22 %c;  90  score,  22c;  89  score, 

21  %c;  88  score,  21c;  87  score,  2<i%e ;  SO  score, 
20c. 

Eggs.- — Fresh  extra  firsts,  20c:  firsts,  in  new 
cases,  18c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand  cases, 
17e;  fresh  seconds,  14  to  16c;  refrigerator  firsts, 
14  to  15c;  seconds,  11  to  13c:  carefully  selected 
and  candled  fresh  eggs,  in  cases,  21  to  23c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
19  to  20c;  mixed  colors,  fancy.  17  to  18c;  White 
Leghorns,  fancy  16  to  38c;  ordinary,  12  to  15c; 
roasting  chickens,  fancy,  large  Plymouth 
Rocks,  20  to  21c:  springers,  fancy  Plymouth 
Rocks,  medium-sized,  20  to  21c;  small-sized  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  springers  2%  lbs.  or  under,  18  to 
20c;  poor  quality  lower;  mixed  color  springers, 
fancy,  16  to  18c;  staggy  young  roosters,  15c:  old 
roosters,  12c;  ducks,  large.  White  Pekin, 
young,  19  to  20c:  ducks,  mixed  colors,  old.  17 
to  19c;  Muscovy  ducks,  15c;  turkeys,  fancy  hens, 
29  to  30c;  large  young  toms,  20c;  old  toms,  3  8c; 
gee^e.  fat.  15  to  18c;  ordinary,  12  to  14c; 
guineas,  fancy,  young,  2  lbs.  each  or  over,  $1.20 
per  pair:  under  2  lbs.,  fancy,  young.  90c; 
staggy.  75c:  old  guineas,  60  to  65c;  pigeons,  per 
pair,  25  to  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in  boxes, 
weighing  over  6  lbs.,  20c:  weighing  6  lbs.,  21c; 
4  to  5%  lbs..  22c;  3  to  3%  lbs.,  19  to  20c;  2% 
lbs.,  18c;  under  2%  lbs.,  17c;  chickens,  2  lbs., 

22  to  23c;  2%  to  3  lbs.,  21c;  3%  lbs.,  22c;  4 
to  4%  lbs.,  23  to  24c;  4  lbs.  or  over,  24  to  25c; 
Pacific  Coast  broilers,  fancy,  frozen,  26  to  30c; 
old  roosters,  dry-picked,  western,  weighing.  5 
lbs.  or  over,  14  to  15c;  under  5  lbs..  12  to  13c. 
Turkeys,  fancy,  nearby.  25  to  26c;  fair  to  good, 
nearby,  22  to  24c;  fancy.  Northern,  24  to  25c; 
fancy.  Western  and  Southwestern,  23  to  24e; 
fair  to  good,  20  to  22c;  pld  toms,  20c.  Ducks, 
western,  16  to  17c.  Geese,  western,  15  to  17c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes,  Maine,  100-lb.  sacks. 
Green  Mountains.  U.  S.  No.  1,  90c  to  $1;  few 
fine  quality  higher;  mostly  95c  to  $1;  boat  re¬ 
ceipts,  dock  sales,  100-lb.  sacks,  Green  Moun¬ 
tains.  U.  S.  No.  1.  90  to  95c;  few  higher:  most¬ 
ly  90c:  Idaho.  100-lb.  sacks.  Russet  Burbanks, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  bakers,  $2.15  to  $2.25;  15-lb.  sacks, 
Russet  Burbanks,  bakers,  33  to  34e;  10-lb.  sacks, 
Russet  Burbanks,  24c-:  new,  no  sales  reported. 
Street  sales,  Pa.  and  N„  J.,  100-lb.  sacks,  vari¬ 
ous  varieties,  U.  S.  No.  1,  75  to  85c;  few  fine 
quality,  90c  to  $1;  poorly  graded,  60  to  70c; 
U.  S.  No.  2,  30  to  45c.  Onions,  white,  best,  50- 
lb.  sack,  $3;  cabbage,  ton,  $17  to  $18. 

Apples.- — Pa.  Y'orks,  U.  S.  No.  1..  2%-in.  up, 
considerably  ripe,  $2;  Va.  Black  Twigs,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $2.50;  Staymans,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2%-in.  up,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
to  2%-in.  $2.50:  Yorks.  U.  S.  utility.  2%  to 
2%-in..  $1;  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up,  $2.50;  bu. 
bskt.,  Md.,  Staymans,  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up, 
$1.35;  W.  Va..  Yorks.  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up, 
80c:  Ya.,  Stayman.  IT.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up, 
$1  25  to  $1.35;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $1.10  to 
$1.25. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  prices  have  declined.  Poultry  prices 
are  also  showing  a  weaker  tendency. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  lower; 
creamery,  prints,  27e;  tubs,  25c;  firsts,  22  to 
23c.  Cheese,  easy;  new  daisies,  15c;  longhorn, 
brick.  15  to  16c;  brick  Swiss,  22c;  limburger, 
25c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  24  to  25c; 
grade  A,  14  to  22c;  grade  B,  15  to  16c;  grade 
C,  13  to  14c;  nearby  at  market,  13  to  20c; 
western,  13  to  ISc. 


Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  lower;  fowls,  18  to 
24c;  fryers.  17  to  24c;  capons,  28c;  ducks,  22 
to  25c;  turkeys,  33  to  35c.  Live  poultry,  un¬ 
settled;  fowls,  14  to  18c;  springers,  13  to  16c; 
capons,  26c:  ducks,  20  to  22c;  geese,  17  to  18c; 
turkeys,  27c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak;  Bald¬ 
win.  bu..  40  to  65c;  Rome  Beauty,  60  to  65c; 
Wolf  River,  50  to  75c;  Wealthy,  75  to  90c; 
Greening,  25  to  90c;  King,  85c  to  $1;  Snow, 
90c  to  $1;  Delicious,  75c  to  $1.50;  McIntosh, 
$1  to  $1.50;  Northern  Spy,  $1'.25  to  $1.50.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  2- 
bu.  bag,  $1.40  to  $1.90:  Idaho,  bakers,  50-lb. 
bag.  $1.50;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $9.50  to  $11.50; 
sweets,  Del.,  bu.,  75  to  SOc. 

Beans  and  Unions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  marrow,  red  kidney, 
$3.25  to  $3.50;  white  kidney.  $5  to  $5.25.  Onions, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  Spanish, 
crate,  $2.05  to  $2.75;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  $1 
to  $2. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  box.  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  grapes.  Cal.,  lug,  $2.50  to  $3;  lemons, 
Cal.,  crate.  $4  to  $5;  oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $3.25 
to  $3.75;  Fla.,  $2.50  to  $4.50;  pears.  Cal.,  box, 
$3.50;  strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.,  26c;  tangerines, 
Fla.,  box.  $1.40  to  $2. 

Vegetables. — Anise,  Texas,  crate,  $1.50;  arti¬ 
chokes,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.25  to  $4.25;  asparagus, 
bskt.,  L’-doz.  belts..  $5.50  to  $7.50;  beans,  Fla., 
green  and  wax,  $1.65  to  $2.50;  beets,  bu.,  35 
to  40c;  broccoli,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $1.85; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  23c;  cabbage,  bu., 
25  to  40c :  carrots,  bu.,  60c  to  $1;  cauliflower, 
Texas,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  celery,  doz.,  40  to 
60c;  cucumbers.  2-doz.  box,  $3  to  $3.50;  egg¬ 
plant,  Fla.,  mate,  $2.50  to  $4;  endive,  lb..  25 
to  30c;  escaroie,  Texas,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
horseradish,  bbl.,  $7  to  $7.50;  lettuce,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  $1;  mushrooms,  1-lb.  carton,  20  to  25c; 
oyster  plant,  doz.  bobs.,  45  to  50c;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  65  to  75c;  peas,  Mex.,  45-lb.  crate, 
$5  to  $5.75;  peppers,  Fla.,  hamper,  $2  to  $3; 
radishes,  doz.  belts.,  25c;  rhubarb,  5-lb.  crate, 
30  to  65c;  spinach,  bu.,  75c;  tomatoes,  10-lb. 
carton,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  turnips,  bu.,  40  to  75c. 

Honey. — 24-section  ease,  $2  to  $2.75. 

Feeds.— Ilay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$13  to  $13.50;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $13.50;  oat 
straw,  $7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$14.50;  standard  middlings,  $14.50;  red-dog,  $17; 
cottonseed  meal.  36  per  cent  protein,  $20.10; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $32.50;  hominy,  $17.30; 
gluten.  $16.50:  oatfeed,  $7.50;  Timothy  seed, 
bu..  $2.50;  Alfalfa,  $11.25;  Alsike,  $9.50; 
clover,  $10.50  to  $11.  0.  H.  B. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Daily  Coops  Supplied  Free 
SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave.,  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CtTY 

References:  linn's.  Bradstreet’s  or  any  commercial  agency 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

. . . to  . . . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


Outletol 

Always 

LI 
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E] 
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m 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  5iO,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  A  NO  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


Bermuda  Grass  in  Alfalfa 

According  to  a  weed,  control  bulletin 
issued  by  the  University  of  California, 
Bermuda  grass  is  the  weed  pest  most 
troublesome  to  Alfalfa  in  many  sections 
of  the  State.  From  a  small  beginning,  it 
spread's  in  ever-widening  areas  until  in 
a  few  years  it  may  occupy  the  whole  field 
and  greatly  reduce  the  yield  of  Alfalfa, 
which  can  compete  with  it  successfully 
for  plant  food  and  moisture  only  under 
the  best  conditions.  Bermuda  grass  can¬ 
not  be  removed*  economically  from  the 
Alfalfa  field.  The  only  practical  remedy 
is  crop  rotation.  An  Alfalfa  field  really 
badly  infested  with  Bermuda  -grass  rarely 
repays  cultivation.  The  best  procedure 
is  to  plow  it  up  and  eradicate  the  pest  as 
completely  as  possible  before  again  seed¬ 
ing  to  Alfalfa.  After  shallow  plowing  in 
August  or  September,  all  of  the  Bermuda 
plants  being  carefully  cut  off  and*  the  ex¬ 
posed  roots  left  to  dry  and  perish,  the 
field  should  be  left  without  further 
treatment  until  late  Fall  or  early 
Winter,  when  it  should  he  deeply 
plowed  in  preparation  for  future 
crops.  Two  -or  three  years  should  elapse 
before  again  seeding  .to  Alfalfa,  and  the 
Summer  crop  should  be  of  a  kind  that 
permits  cultivation  and  provides  further 
opportunity  to  destroy  such  Bermuda  as 
reappears. 


Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 

_ _ 1 

Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes .  • . . .  1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick . 2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams.  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

New  Salads .  1.00 

Dainties .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Made-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 

Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

THE  RUR  AL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 


fJJoffman’s  CLOVER 

is  proved  before 
you  ever  get  it 

The  same  seed  you  plant  must  pass  a  germination  test  at 
Hoffman’s  before  it  is  shipped  you.  Above  is  a  photo  of  this 
year’s  "Extra”  clover — taken  just  two  weeks  ago.  Note  the 
strong,  vigorous  growth.  It  is  U.  S.  Verified  Origin  Seed — each 
bag  has  a  tag  on  it  telling  exactly  where  it  was  grown.  •  It  is 
also  the  choicest  quality.  Free  of  foul  weeds,  soundest  growth, 
highest  germination,  average  tests  for  years  over  99.50%. 

®  Hoffman’s  seeds  have  properly  been  known  as  quality  seeds. 
This  season  they  are  also  unusually  low  in  price  —  giving  you 
an  exceptional  chance  to  strengthen  your  crops  without  pay¬ 
ing  a  premium.  •  If  you  haven’t  a  copy  of  the  1932  Hoffman 


A 

^  ing  a  premium.  •  it  you  naven  t  a  copy  ot  tne  . 
catalog,  mail  in  the  coupon  or  a  postcard  today 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC,  JCandis 


HOFFMAN,  INC.,  J^andisville 

J^an  caster  County,  *Pa, 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box  22,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
Send  me  your  free  catalog  and  price  list. 

Address . . 
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UTILITY  AND  ECONOMY 


The  Ford  combination  farm  truck,  equipped  witli  either  stock 
racks  or  grain-sides,  is  an  all-purpose  unit  offering  swift  and 
economical  transportation  for  stock  or  grain,  as  well  as  all  other 
farm  products  and  supplies.  Because  of  the  unusually  wide 
platform,  cattle  can  be  carried  crosswise,  thus  greatly  facili¬ 
tating  loading  and  conserving  space. 

This  universal  utility,  together  with  a  wide  range  of  speed 
and  power,  makes  the  Ford  combination  farm  unit  especially 


suited  to  all  the  varierl  haulage  tasks  of  the  farm.  A  power  take¬ 
off  on  the  transmission  further  extends  its  usefulness,  permitting 
operation  of  ensilage  cutters,  circular  saws  and  other  farm 
machinery.  The  low  purchase  price,  the  typical  Ford  low  cost 
of  operation  and  maintenance,  and  the  sturdy  construction  all 
combine  to  give  you  economical  as  well  as  reliable  hauling. 
Tour  Ford  dealer  will  gladly  give  further  facts 
about  the  service  this  all-purpose  truck  offers. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  ABOUT  THE  I  M  P  R  O  V  E  I)  F  O  R  D  S  O  N  T  FACTOR 


The  pride  of  the  farm — pedigreed  Ayrshires  and  the  Ford  farm  truck 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  lb,  ll)b2 


HE  KNOWS  THE 

ANSWER 


HE  TRIED  IT.  Mr.  C.  R.  Slocum  of 
Perry,  Wyoming  Co.,  who  de¬ 
cided  to  test  AGR1CO  for  Beans 
last  year  against  an  0-10-10,  the 
grade  he  had  been  using  for 
years.  AGRICO  produced  $5.00 
more  profit  per  acre. 


MR.  C.  R.  SLOCUM’S  beans — 205  acres  of  them, 
near  Perry,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  were  a  beauti¬ 
ful  sight  when  they  blossomed  last  season.  80  acres  had 
been  planted  with  an  0-10-10  fertilizer  and  125  acres 
with  AGRICO  for  Beans,  3-12-6.  Which  fertilizer  pro¬ 
duced  the  better  crop?  Mr.  Slocum  knows  the  answer. 
Read  his  letter: 

''All  through  the  growing  season,  the  portion  fertilized  with 
the  0-10-10  looked  best  but  when  I  came  to  harvest,  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  yield  and  quality  was  all  in  favor  of  Agrico. 

"The  beans  grown  with  Agrico  'picked’  only  1  lb.  of  culls  per 
bushel  while  those  grown  with  o-io-xo  'picked’  8  lb.  of  culls  per 
bu.  The  difference  in  yield  was  almost  unbelievable.  The  125- 
acres  fertilized  with  Agrico  showed  a  net  profit  of  $5.00  per 
acre  over  the  80  acres  fertilized  with  0-10-10.” 


Here’s  another  bean  story  from  Ontario  County.  Mr. 
L.  C.  Williams  of  Rushville  has  grown  red  kidney  beans 
for  43  years.  He  broke  all  records  last  year.  He  writes: 

"I  used  Agrico  for  Beans  on  a  five-acre  field  this  season  and 
made  the  best  crop  I  have  grown  in  43  years.  There  was  not  a 
leaf  blighted  or  a  poor  spot  in  the  whole  field. 

"Our  yield,  36%  bu.  per  acre,  was  about  16  bu.  per  acre  above 
the  average  here.  It  cost  me  only  75^  Per  acre  more  to  fertilize 
with  Agrico  than  with  2-8-5  (the  grade  most  used  here)  but 
even  at  the  low  price  of  $1.35  Per  bu.  for  beans,  the  extra  yield 
of  16  bu.  per  acre  will  increase  my  income  over  $20.00  per  acre. 
Agrico  gives  the  highest  yields  and  highest  quality.” 

It’s  no  secret  why  AGRICO  has  better  crop-producing  power. 
Successful  farmers  all  over  New  York  can  tell  you  why 
it  is  because  AGRICO  contains  extra  plant  foods  that  provide 
extra  crop-producing  power.  You  don’t 
have  to  use  AGRICO  on  your  entire 
crop  to  prove  this.  Try  it  on  part  of 
your  crop  and  see  the  difference. 

There’s  a  brand  of  AGRICO  especially 
made  for  each  crop.  And  remember 
AGRICO  is  sold  by  "AA  QUALITY” 

Fertilizer  Dealers  only. 


THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
419  Fourth  Ave.,  .^53^ 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

129  Lewis  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


If  , 

H  FOR  - 

Beans 


The  FERTILIZER  with  the  EXTRA  PLANT  FOODS 


w*  UTrWTC  Call  or  write  for  fr«e  book  “How 
1  1Y  1  S  to  Obtain  a  Patent  and  Record  of 

Invention”  form:  no  charge  for  preliminary  informa¬ 
tion.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien.  Suite  1108.  Depart¬ 
ment  T-2,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
City.  Telephone  COrtlandt  7-4037. 


askets^cRate 

Winter  Discouh 


SAVE  MONEYS- 

Buv  at  Factory  Prices  and 
W1NTF.R  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW.' 

The  Bf.ut.in  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Certified  Strawberry  Plants 

reduced  prices.  C.  C.  MUM  FORD  -  Showell,  Md. 


TOMATO 


DNDON’S  GIANT 

VERBCARING -  ... 

JEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.”  Big  Money  Maker.  Large,  solid 
fruit;  excellent  canner.  To  introduce  to  yon  our 
iiortberii  Grown  Live  Seetto  and  Plants,  we 
fviii  mail  yoa  12o  seeds  of  Condon  s  Giant 
Everbearing  Tomato  WlwJ* 

and  our  Big  1932  Catalog  |\JElEi 


of  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,’ 

192 -Pape  Book  tells  bow,  and  when  to 
plant.  Send  2c  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

Prices  Lower  Than  Ever  Before 

CONDON  BROS., SEEDSMEN 

Rock,  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 

BOX  135  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


Scarlet  Topper  Tomato 

Read  what  growers  say  about  this  exceedingly  promis¬ 
ing  new  variety  originated  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Pritchard.  A 
postcard  will  tiring  full  information.  VVII.LAKO  B. 
KILLE,  8wedcnboro5  New  Jertey  . 


Feed  the  Soil  and  thus  Feed 
the  Cows  needed  Minerals 

Dr.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER. 

Frequently  we  receive  a  letter  from  a 
dairyman  complaining  that  his  cows  are 
stiff  or  lame,  and  that  one  of  them,  oc¬ 
casionally,  goes  down  and  is  unable  to 
rise.  Almost  invariably  the  affected  cows 
are  with  calf,  and  are  also  producing 
large  quantities  of  milk,  which  helps  to 
account  for  the  lameness  or  paralysis. 

The  manufacture  of  milk  and  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  an  unborn  calf  draw  heavily 
on  the  food  nutrients  supplied  the  cow. 
First,  she  has  to  take  from  her  feed  the 
amount  of  nutriment  she  requires  to 
maintain  her  own  body  and  repair  waste 
of  tissues,  which  constantly  is  going  on. 
To  form  heat  and  energy  she  burns  food 
elements  in  her  body.  That  is  termed 
“combustion”  and  it  goes  on  in  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  as  well  as  in  the  digestive 
organs.  Second,  she  must  take  from  her 
feed  sufficient  material  which,  through 
her  blood,  will  nourish  her  unborn  calf 
and  cause  it  to  develop  normally,  so  that 
it  will  come  into  the  world,  large,  strong 
constitutionally,  and'  quickly  able  to 
“stand  up  and  suck.”  Third,  she  has  to 
take  from  her  ration  the  ingredients 
which  form  the  large  amount  of  milk 
she  yields  daily  for  nine  months  or  more 
each  year.  Lime  is  one  of  the  mineral 
elements  she  must  have  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  A  certain  amount  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  lime  (calcium)  balance  in 
her  own  body ;  more  is  needed  for  her 
calf  and  still  more  is  required  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  milk  she  produces. 
Where  is  she  going  to  get  all  this 
necessary  lime? 

Research  scientists  have  proved  that  a 
cow  cannot  maintain  a  positive  lime 
balance  in  her  body  during  the  Winter 
season,  nor  has  any  applied  method  been 
found  by  which  it  can  with  certainty  be 
maintained.  The  Wisconsin  scientists 
have  shown  that  dairy  cows  producing 
over  40  pounds  of  milk  daily  ordinarily 
are  unable,  except  when  on  pasture,  to 
assimilate  (take  up  and  use)  sufficient  of 
the  calcium  or  lime  in  their  ration  to 
meet  the  calcium  requirements  of  their  I 
large  milk  production,  no  matter  how 
much  calcium  is  fed  to  them.  That  being 
the  ease,  the  cows  are  forced  to  draw 
upon  the  lime  in  their  own  bones,  by  a 
resorption  process,  to  obtain  a  needed 
supply,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  nerves  are  similarly  depleted  of  lime. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  cows  became 
stiff,  lame  or  even  paralyzed,  according 
to  the  degree  of  weakness  of  their  bones 
and  nerves  caused  by  this  lime  robbing? 

It  should  be  evident  that  the  Winter 
ration  of  cows  should  be  made  as  nearly 
like  that  of  Summer  as  possible.  Green 
grasses  and  especially  green  legumes,  such 
as  Alfalfa,  clovfcr  peas,  Soy  beans,  etc., 
are  no  longer  available  with  their  wealth 
of  Vitamin  D  which  is  the  nutritional 
factor  which  causes  assimilation  of  lime 
and  its  depositing  in  the  bones;  but 
legume  roughages,  that  have  been  saved 
without  undue  loss  of  nutritional  elements 
by  weathering  and  wetting  may,  can  and 
should  freely  be  supplied.  Even  when  so 
supplied,  and  the  other  feeds  in  the  ration 
are  various  and  sufficient,  the  lime 
assimilation  may  not  be  stimulated,  in 
heavy  milking-producing  eowTs,  to  the 
degree  of  a  perfect  lime  balance  in  the 
body.  But  the  adequate  and  complete 
ration  may,  at  least,  be  expected!  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  stiffness  and  -lameness  mentioned. 
Without  it,  cases  of  that  sort  will  be 
about  certain  to  occur,  some  cows  no 
doubt  being  more  susceptible  than  others 
to  the  effect  of  lime  deficiency.  Even 
when  cows  are  heavily  supplied  with 
Yitamine  D  containing  feed,  in  Winter, 
the  assimilation  of  lime  does  not  equal 
that  of  the  Summer  grazing  season,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  Wisconsin  authorities  are 
of  the  opinion  that  Vitamin  D  in  green 
grass  is  not  the  only  factor  responsible 
for  the  assimilation  of  lime.  They  are 
now  looking  for  that  other  factor  and  its 
discovery  should  help  greatly  in  the 
understanding  of  the  mineral  problem  in 
feeding. 

It  is  not  only  necessary,  at  all  times, 
to  feed  dairy  cows,  and  other  animals,  an 
adequate  and  complete  ration  that 
supplies  necessary  protein  elements, 
vitamins,  lime  and  phosphorus,  but 
to  see  to  it  that  the  feeds  supplied  con- 


KELLOGGS 


mt 

Berry 
Book 


NEW  LOW  PRICES 


V  Don't  buy  Berry  Plants  until  you  get 
Kellogg's  Big  Bargain  Berry  and  Nursery 
Book.  Kellogg's  Heavy-Fruiting  Berry  Plants 
will  give  you  biggest  crops  and  biggest  profits. 
Highest  quality  Berry  Plants,  fruit  trees.  Shrub¬ 
bery,  Roses.  Perennial  and  Gladiola  Bulbs  at 
LOWEST  PRICES. 

A  pleasant  surprise  awaits  you!  —  this  is 
Kellogg's  Bargain  and  GIFT  year.  Send  for 
Free  Catalog  now.  TODAY.  (21 ) 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY 
.  Box  21 21  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Strawberry  Plants  at  Bargain  Prices 

BLAKEMORE,  Aroma,  Gib- 
son,  Missionary,  S3. 00 
per  1000. 

PREMIER.  Big  Joe,  Aber¬ 
deen.  Gandy,  Lupton,  Dun¬ 
lap,  Wm.  Belt,  S4.00 
per  1000. 

MASTODON  E.  B.,  S8.00 
per  1000. 

Other  leading  standard  varieties.  Strawberries. 
Raspberries.  Blackberries.  Grapes,  Asparagus,  at 
new  lower  prices.  This  is  real  Bargain  Year  at 
TOWNSEND’S  NURSERIES.  Never  before  have 
we  sold  good  plants  as  cheap  as  this  time. 

DON’T  send  any  order  to  any  one  until  you 
get  TOWNSEND’S  1932  BARGAIN  CATALOG. 
Send  in  the  names  of  your  friends  who  grow 
strawberries.  We  have  plenty  good  plants  for 
all.  A  postal  will  bring  the  book  by  return  mail. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS. 

25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 

DDMTIT?  Assured  with  our  strong 
rfiUMIu  healthy  Plants  at  lower 
cost.  NEW  complete  Berry  Rook 
tells  all.  It’s  FREE.  WRITE  NOW. 

RAYNER  BROS. 

Box  5  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry 

New.  ripens  earliest,  best  canner;  good  shipper;  heavy 
yielder.  Read  all  about  it  in  our  1932  FREE  Catalog 
of  Fruits  and  Ornamentals.  Send  today.  49th  sear. 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES,  Box  251,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

D  A  V  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
fU  I  tells  how.  Describes  best 
*  ***  varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md- 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

16  leading  varieties,  priced  to  suit  the  times.  Plants 
guarantee  to  be  100%  satisfactory  to  you.  Boys  it  will 
pay  you  to  have  our  free  catalogue. 

II.  1>.  KICHARDSON  SONS  -  Willards,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Millions  of  NEW  LAND 
PLANTS  at  S2.50  per 
1,000.  L.  Roderick,  of 
Pa.,  says  “The  20,000  Premier  plants  were  better  than 
I  bought  elsewhere  at  12.00  more  per  1,000.”  All  the 
best  varieties.  Catalog  free.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20, 
Showell,  Md.  “Perdue’s  New  Land  Plants  are  Better.  ’ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

-  $2.95  PER  lOOO  AND  UP 

Heavy  rooted.  Hardy,  Northern  grown 
stock.  Fully  guaranteed.  Buy  direct  from 
us.  Save  money.  Also  full  line  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Bulbs,  Etc.,  at  lowest  prices.  Send 
for  new  catalog.  It’s  FREE. 

J.N.Rokely  &  Son.Box  10  Bridgman, Mich 
Strawberry  Plants  50%  reduced  front 

1931.  Write  for  free  copy.  W.  II.  Carey  &  Son,  Pitts-illle,  Md. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

EARLY  AND  LATE  VARIETIES 
Reasonable  Prices 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER 


Michigan-Grown 

Origin  V  erified  by  U.  S.  Gov’t. 

Bell  Brand  Quality,  Hirity 
99%.  All  new  seed  of  high' 
germination.  Crop  short. 

Order  now  to  get  best  northern  „ 
grown  dependable  seed  at  unusually  low  prices. 
Beware  of  inferior  seed  of  uncertain  origin  not 
adapted  to  your  soil  and  climate, 
rnrr  Comnlnc  of  ttny  field  Beeds  to  show 
MILL  OaHipico  quality  sent  on  request  with 

Isbell’s”  ”  * - 1  - : - 

quality 


|  llbla  VUIMKIVW  quality  DCLllUU  icqucot,  W1UI 

Isbell’sNewSeed  Annual.  Big  savings  on  highest 
- 1;.„  direct-froim -grower  seeds.  Write  today. 

ISBELL  SEED  CO.,  Seed  Grower* 


ICC  UlAokanir 


RED 

CLOVER 

Positively  home  grown  seed  from  sections  where 
the  hardiest  clover  is  raised.  Carefully  selected. 
Thoroughly  cleaned  over  our  own  mills.  Scott  s 
seed  is  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Write  for  quo¬ 
tations  on  Red  Clover,  Alsike,  Mammoth  and  all 
other  field  seeds.  Prices  lowest  in  our  history. 
Above  all  ask  for  a  free  copy  of  Scott  s  Field 
Seed  Guide,  (72  pages)  which  tells  “How  to 
Know  Good  Seed.” 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  612  We  Fay  the  Freight  Marysville.  Ohio 
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HECHliINgl 

There  are  reasons  for 
the  effectiveness  of 

•  MECHUING’S* 

SUPERIOR 

SCALE  OIL  SPRAY 

In  spraying  for  APHIS,  RED  MITE, SAN  JOSE 
and  other  (*)  scale  insects,  you  want  penetration 
that  kills  . . .  and  you  want  economy. 

Three  of  the  most  destructive  orchard  pests  can 
be  controlled  at  one  time. 

Mechling’s  Spray  is  madefrom  costly  penetrating 
oil;  mixes  readily  with  any  water;  will  not  separ¬ 
ate  to  burn  trees;  and  can  be  used  at  dilutions 
that  bring  the  cost  to  a  minimum. 

Comparative  tests  by  Experiment  Stations  show 
that  Mechling's  Scale  Oil  is  superiorto  all  others 
and  gives  perfect  control. 

Put  Mechling's  Spray  to  a  Test 
Purchase  from  your  dealer  a  small  quantity 
of  Mechling's  spray.  Try  it,  read  the  booklet  he 
will  give  you. 

*Ask  for  Mechling’s  Scale  Oil  Booklet 

•MECHL'IND* 

BROS-  CHEMICAL!  CD- 

CAMOENt  N-J- 


ESTABLISHED  1869 


Valley 

Offers  You 
'Lower  Prices 
'Finest  Quality 
'Freight  Paid 
'Free  Containers 
'Credit  Terms 


at 


►  Money-Saving 
Prices 

_  Get  your  auto,  truck 
1  and  tractor  oil  direct 
from  the  big  Valley  Oil 
Co.,  in  business  62  years.  For 
less  money  you  receive  the  finest  oil  you  ever  put  in  your 
motor.  We  pay  freight  —  furnish  containers  and  faucets 
free.  Liberal  Credit  terms.  Valley  has  thousands  of  satis¬ 
fied  customers  who  buy  year  after  year  —  and  SAVE 
MONEY.  Join  them  and  make  your  dollar  go  farther 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  NO  PAY  1 

Valley  Oil  is  refined  from  100%  pure  paraffin 

base  crudes.  It  must  be  good,  for  you  use  it  before  you 
pay  us.  You  are  the  judge.  We  guarantee  absolute  satis¬ 
faction  or  no  pay!  You  take  no  risk. 

C  run  U  AIAZ  for  new  low  prices,  proof  of  performance,  and 
O  t  PI  U  Is  V  W  all  particulars.  No  obligation.  Write  today. 

VALLEY  OIL  COMPANY,  Department  321 

414  SUPERIOR  AVENUE  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


HOT  BED 

C  \  CU  Clear 
i3/\i3Al  White  Pine 

Hardwood  Cross  Bar 


Size:  3  x  6  —  Glazed  —  P's  -  $2.55— IK  -  $3.25 

Three  rows  of  glass  cheaper — Open  if  you  wish. 
Buy  Direct  from  our  Mills 
WEB15ER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  UO. 
liemis  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


1  1 

f  1.. 

HOT  BED  SASH 


Redwood,  $1.40 — White  Pine,  $1.60 

Well  made  with  croBs-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

DglASS  -  -  -  St. 90  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BR0.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


UNIVERSAL 


sm.' 

Khbb  One  Horse  Tractor 

Plows,  di^cs,  seeds,  cultivates,  digs  po¬ 
tatoes,  landscape  work.  Swivel  trailer 
wheels  and  lever  lift  for  quick,  easy 
turning.  Pulley  for  belt  work.  1H.P. 
iir-coole<i  engine.  \V9rm  drive  assures  full 


power  delivery  at  drawbar.  Driving  mechan*  % 
ism  fully  enclosed.  Simple,  easy  operation. ‘,\\\ 
Fast  or  slow.  High  quality  construction. 


Write  tor  details. 

PIONEER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  V 232  West  Allis.  Wisconsin 


% 


u  Double  t'he  dollars 
at  harvest  with 
^  C\  Ospraymo.  High, 

constant  pressure  guar- 
v  anteed.  Revolving  paddles 
with  brushes  keep  spray  well 
rdkX  '  mixed,  prevent  clogging.  Low 
•C  up-keep.  Sprayer  for  every  need  — 

\AV  large  power  orchard  and  potato  spray- 
►  '  ers.  Our  50-year  sprayer-experience  at  your 
service.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Dept  2.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

■  and  Power  Mower 

Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitmen,  Suburbanites 

Plows,  Seeds, Cultivates. Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

Single  &  Twin  Engine-Belt Jobs-Walk&Ride 

SPECIAL  OFFER  -  PAYMENT  PLAN 

New  Improved  Models--  Catalog  Free 

WALSHTRACTORCO  •  3373TTahnageAv1.SE 


tain  a  normal  quantity  of  each  of  the' 
desired  elements  needed  by  the  animal 
body,  including  the  blood,  bones  and 
nerves. 

How  can  that  reasonably  be  expected 
from  plants  and  their  products  grown  on 
land  that  has  been  robbed,  year  after  year 
of  its  chemical  elements,  especially  lime 
and  phosphorus?  That  it  cannot,  is  well 
shown  by  the  animals  grazing  on  such 
land,  or  fed  solely  on  its  vegetable  pro¬ 
ducts.  We  are  constantly  receiving 
letters  from  stockmen  and  especially  from 
dairymen,  com  plan  :ng  that  their  cattle 
are  “always  chewing  or  eating  old 
bones  and  all  manner  or  other  odd  things, 
such  as  rags,  leather,  wood,  bark,  earth, 
and  clothes  off  the  line.”  Such  cattle  are 
affected  with  depraved  appetite  or  “pica” 
and  crave  needed  mineral  elements  and 
vitamins  not  supplied  by  their  rations. 
Almost  invariably,  these  affected  cattle 
are  living  on  depleted  soil — land  that 
lacks  lime  and  phosphorus.  Some  soils 
naturally  are  poor  in  these  chemical 
elements ;  others  have  been  robbed  of 
them  by  prolonged'  crop  growing  without 
a  proper  rotation  and  adequate  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  and  the  latter  instances  are  the 
more  common. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  all  that,  in 
instances  such  as  we  have  cited,  it  does 
not  suffice  merely  to  supply  the  cattle, 
and  more  especially  the  dairy  cows, 
with  minerals  mixed  in  their  feed, 
or  in  self-feeders  from  which  they  are 
expected  to  lick  the  needed  supply.  That 
is  an  expensive  and  rather  unsatisfactory 
proceedure — as  animals  do  not  always 
assimilate  the  needed  mineral  elements — 
nor  is  it  a  certain  remedy.  The  sensible 
plan  is  to  mend  matters  at  the  source  of 
the  trouble,  and  that  is  the  soil,  which 
nust  be  made  to  produce  mineral-ricn 
feeds  from  which  animals  more  really  and 
mrely  assimilate  lime,  phosphorus,  etc. 
That  can  be  done  by  applying  artificial 
or  commercial  fertilizers. 

As  cows  are  best  able  to  assimilate  and 
store  lime  phosphorus  in  their  tissues 
during  the  Summer  grazing  season,  and  as 
green  growths  are  most  rich  in  Vitamin 
1).  which  stimulates  assimilation  of  the 
elements  mentioned,  fertilization  of  pas¬ 
tures  is  of  vital  importance.  In  our 
opinion  the  average  pasture  is  given  the 
least  care,  sensible  treatment  and  fer¬ 
tilization  of  any  field  on  the  farm.  Often, 
it  is  too  early  grazed,  and  then  it  is 
“bitten  to  the  bone”  until  it  quickly  be¬ 
comes  bare  and  brown.  On  the  contrary, 
I’t  should  not  be  used  for  livestock  before 
the  grasses  have  got  a  good  start,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  plants  will  not  he  so  likely 
to  suffer  by  close  grazing.  Generous 
fertilization  is  advisable  for  it  and  for  all 
crop-growing  land  on  the  farm,  that  the 
yield  of  grass  or  grain,  etc.,  may  be 
maximum  in  amount  and,  also  rich  in  the 
needed  mineral  elements. 

The  Wisconsin  scientists  tell  us  that 
the  needed  minerals  can  be  supplied 
“cheaply  and  safely  to  animals  through 
the  fertilization  of  the  crops  grown  on 
the  farm”  and  that  “fertilized  crops  are 
most  palatable  to  livestock”  (Chapman). 
Bulletin  No.  389,  of  the  Wisconsin  ex¬ 
periment  station,  and  Bulletin  No.  229  of 
the  Minnesota  experiment  station  deal 
with  this  subject  and  show  (that  the  fer¬ 
tilization  of  crops  on  lime-phosphorus 
deficient  soils  increases  the  percentage  of 
them  in  the  crops  they  yield.  Analysis  of 
oats,  soybeans  and  grass  hay  from  soil 
liberally  and  suitably  fertilized  have 
shown  increases  of  27  per  cent  for  oats, 
42  per  cent  for  Soy  beans,  and  47  per 
cent  for  grass  hay,  as  compared  with  the 
similar  crops  from  untreated  plots,  at  the 
South  Carolina  experiment  station. 

It  rarely  pays  to  stuff  ailing  animals 
with  expensive  mineral  mixtures,  some 
of  the  ingredients  of  which  are  unneces¬ 
sarily  and  possibly  harmful.  The  sensi¬ 
ble  thing  to  do  it  to  fully  feed  animals 
at  all  times  with  rations  containing  all 
the  elements  they  require,  including  lime, 
phosphorus  (as  in  wheat  bran)  and 
vitamins  which  stimulate  assimilation  of 
those  elements ;  and  to  so  feed  pasture 
and  field  crops  that  they  will  fully 
supply  mineral  elements,  etc-.,  needed  by 
our  farm  animals,  in  addition  to  salt 
which  always  should  be  supplied. 


When  yoti  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


As  a  last  desperate  effort  to  balance 
the  budget,  statesmen  might  try  the 
revolutionary  expedient  of  spending  less. 
— Windsor  Border  Cities  Star. 


LIME  SULPHUR 

!III[  _  _ _  _ _ ^ 


SOLUTION 


DRY  LIME  SULPHUR 
BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

DRITOMIC  SULPHUR 

III  11 


OIL  EMULS  ON 


III 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

ARSENITE  OF  ZINC 
CALCIUM  ARSENATE 


NICOTINE  SULPHATE 
PARADICHLOROBENZENE 


SULPHUR  DUSTS 

—  with  and  without  arsenical 


BORDEAUX  DUST 


Your  profit  depends  on  the  SIZE,  COLOR 
and  PERFECTION  of  the  fruit  you  help 
your  trees  to  yield.  “Fancy”  fruit  com-  || 
mands  the  price.  You  cannot  make  money 
growing  low  grade  or  cull  fruit.  The  more 
intelligent  your  SPRAYING  the  more  profit 
in  your  commission  house  checks. 

It  costs  money  to  spray  an  orchard.  If  you  use 
good  materials  you  GET  YOUR  INVEST¬ 
MENT  BACK,  plus  a  profit.  If  you  make  a 
mistake  in  choosing  quality,  you  risk  more 
than  just  the  loss  of  the  money  invested  in 
labor  and  spray  materials.  NO  ONE  MAKES 
A  MISTAKE  IN  CHOOSING  “ORCHARD 
BRAND”  MATERIALS.  Their  reputation 
is  based  on  known  reliability. 

Every  grower,  who  is  interested  in  greater 
profits,  should  read  over  our  1932  “Cash 
Crops”.  It’s  free,  for  the  asking. 


Clip  the  Coupon 


po^ 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  40  Rector  St.,  New  York 

— Buffalo,  Providence,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis,  Montezuma  (Ga.),  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle 

Please  send  me,  without  charge,  a  copy  of  your 


1932  orchard  manual  “Cash  Crops’ 


|  Name- 
Address, 


BORDEAUX  JJKr/toe 


RHODES 


RHODES  MFG.  CO 

329 S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


ONLY  PRUNER 
that  cuts  from 
both  sides  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Forged 
from  tool  steel.  Durable. 
cAll  Styles  and  Sizes. 

Delivered  Free  To  Your  Door. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular  and c. Prices 


WITH 

TREE 
TANGLEFOOT 


stops  destructive  climbing  insects 

Why  lot  insects  climb  your  trees  or  grapevines  and 
destroy  buds,  foliage  and  fruit.  Stop  them  with  Tree 
Tanglefoot.  This  sticky  compound  is  easy  to  apply 
with  a  wooden  paddle— outlasts  substitutes  10  to  20 
limes— is  effective  three  to  four  months.  Better  than 
wax:  for  grafting  operations.  Good  too  for  sealing 
tree  cuts,  w  ounds  and  cavities.  Keep  Tree  Tanglefoot 
on  hand.  Sold  at  seed,  hardware  and  drug  stores. 
Buy  now! 

Send  for  interesting  booklet  on  insects 

THE  TANGLEFOOT  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Plows 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows  Hay 
and  Lawns 


High  Clearance. 
Gearing  Enclosed. 

BELT  JOBS 

Run  belt  machines 
pumps,  saws,  etc. 

EASY  TERMS 

Time  plan  makes 
it  easy  to  own. 


A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms.  \ 
Gardners,  Florists.  Fruit/ 

Growers.  Suburbanites. 

Nurseries.  Poultry  men. ^ 

AMPLE  POWER 

Makes  Work  Easy,  t 
with  field  or  truck 
crop  tools.  Also 
lawn  and  hay  or  / 
weed  mowing 
equipment. 


FREE 

CATALOG 

Write  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalog. 


tl 

Walk 
or  Ride 


STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  NX 

3262  Come  Are.  2469  Chestnut  St .  192Ced«rSt. 
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•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  tiie  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  w  ill  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
siucli  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  tliis  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  tiie  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorkku  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  sold  my  first  truckload  of  lambs,  averaging  S4  lbs., 
>ast  Saturday  at  six  cents  per  pound  at  the  barn  with 
3-lb.  per  head  shrink.  They  made  me  a  little  money  ! 

HIS  report  comes  from  a  friend  in  Central  New 
York,  who,  as  usual  is  feeding  several  hundred 
western  lambs.  There  is  not  a  fortune  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  but,  taking  the  average  of  years,  those  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  work  do  very  well.  It  makes  a  home 
market  for  the  grain  and  fodder  raised  on  the  farm, 
and  is  rather  pleasant  Winter  work  for  those  who 
like  sheep.  Probably  there  is  no  more  interesting 
stock  to  work  with  than  a  flock  of  feeding  lambs  or 
ewes.  They  respond  in  looks  and  actions  to  the  in¬ 
terested  caretaker  in  a  way  well-nigh  human.  We 
have  often  noticed  and  got  satisfaction  from  the 
voices  and  faces  of  the  ewes  when  visiting  the  flock 
with  a  lantern  in  late  evening,  to  make  sure  that 
everything  is  all  right.  Sheep  are  real  farm  friends. 

* 

IRGINIA  is  an  excellent  garden  State — some 
parts  better  than  others,  but  all  having  good 
possibility.  During  the  past  year  the  county  farm 
and  home  demonstrators  have  been  active  in  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  gardening  as  a  side  issue,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  crops.  Some  interesting  reports  are 
given  in  Extension  Division  News,  showing  both 
financial  returns  and  enthusiasm  and  satisfaction  in 
country  life.  A  woman  in  Augusta  County  has  the 
following  record  from  her  half  acre  garden : 

Vegetables  sold  on  curb  market . $122-.85 

Vegetables  used  and  stored .  199.80 

Fair  winnings  (five  prizes)  .  15.25 

Value  received . $337.90 

Cost  of  seed  and  fertilizer .  9.41 

Profit  . $328.49 

Other  reports  feature  advantages  besides  finan¬ 
cial  gain : 

From  Spotsylvania :  “We  found  the  planning  most 
interesting  because  such  facts  as,  tlm  grouping  of  large, 
small,  leafy  and  root  vegetables  in  order  to- provide  crop 
rotation,  which  we  have  never  before  given  much  con¬ 
sideration,  were  brought  to  our  attention.  This  not 
only  provides  for  improved  appearance  but  prevents 
the  tall  vegetables  from  shading  the  low  ones.” 

From  Loudoun:  “All  of  our  tomatoes  were  staked, 
hence  they  produced  large  fine  fruit.  At  no  time  did 
we  get  less  than  six  cents  a  pound  for  them  and  most 
of  the  time  we  got  eight  cents  a  pound.  We  considered 
that  a  good  price  for  this  year  when  tomatoes  were 
selling  for  50  cents  and  $1  a  bushel  all  around  us. 

“Advance  planning  lias  made  our  Fall  garden  eight 
vegetables  stronger.  We  have  realized  the  value  of  the 
second  planting  in  our  family  menus  at  this  season 
making  a  greater  variety  and  more  attractive  meals.” 

This  matter  of  two  or  three  crops  of  various  vege¬ 
tables,  such  as  beans,  carrots  and  beets,  is  often 
overlooked.  The  Fall  garden  should  be  lengthened 
right  up  to  the  edge  of  frost. 

* 

THE  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station  has  just 
issued  its  50th  annual  report,  a  notable  event. 
This  has  always  been  one  of  the  substantial  insti¬ 
tutions  of  its  type,  devoted  to  research,  with  a  quest 
for  facts  that  would  touch  and  help  the  farm  in  a 
thoroughly  practical  way.  The  workers  at  Geneva 
have  been,  and  are,  not  only  skilled  in  the  technique 
of  the  work,  but  possessed  of  enthusiasm  and  the 
spirit  of  search  for  truth,  resulting  in  bulletins  and 
reports  of  great  value,  and  new  varieties  of  fruit, 
adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  farm  and  the  fruit  in¬ 
dustry.  One  of  the  pleasant  and  valuable  features 
of  the  years  has  been  the  disposition  of  farmers  to 
visit  the  station  farm  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and 
the  readiness  of  the  workers  with  just  the  right 
words  of  explanation  or  comment.  This  attitude  has 
been  good  for  the  farmers  and  good  for  the  station, 
and  this  visiting  habit  is  to  lie  a  feature  of  the  year. 
Instead  of  a  big  celebration  at  some  one  date,  the 
station  is  specially  inviting  individuals  and  organi¬ 
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zations  to  meet  them  when  convenient.  Dr.  Hed¬ 
rick  says  that  several  organizations  have  already  ar¬ 
ranged  to  do  this.  There  are  things  at  the  station 
worth  seeing  and  hearing  about. 

* 

EPORTS  of  crop  movements  in  carload  lots  do 
not  tell  the  whole  story,  in  these  times  of  in¬ 
creasing  auto  truck  use.  Estimates  of  stock  in  pro¬ 
ducers’  hands  cannot  safely  he  had  by  subtracting 
railroad  shipments  from  total  crop.  The  following 
letter  from  our  friend  Irving  C.  IT.  Cook,  of  Genesee 
County,  N.  Y.,  calls  attention  to  this  matter  in  a 
practical  way: 

According  to  reports  the  potato  crop  of  1931  has  not 
been  moving  to  market  as  rapidly  as  the  smaller  crop 
of  1930.  That  being  true,  would  lead  us  who  still  have 
stocks  on  hand,  to  feel  some  concern  about  the  price  we 
may  hope  to  receive  for  ti  e  remainder  of  the  crop  now 
in  storage.  There  are  some  factors  or  marketing  prac¬ 
tices  which  are  used  today  that  make  it  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  measure  the  movement  of  this  crop  to  our  large 
markets.  Therefore,  it  is  quite  probable  that  a  larger 
percentage  has  passed  from  the  growers’  hands  than 
any  available  data  would  indicate. 

Two  or  three  days  ago  a  trucker  who  has  bought 
several  loads  of  potatoes  in  this  vicinity,  made  an  offer 
of  28  cents  per  bushel  foi  a  load  of  200  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  which  was  accepted.  These  were  graded  and 
put  up  in  sacks — one  bushel  to  a  sack,  and  loaded  into 
his  truck  at  our  cellar  door.  These  potatoes  were  to 
be  trucked  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  approximately  240  miles 
distant,  where  market  conditions  were  enough  better  to 
justify  this  round  trip  of  nearly  500  miles.  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  many  records  of  shipments  of  this  na¬ 
ture  never  reach  those  who  compile  the  statistics  that 
enter  into  the  reports  sent  out  to  the  public.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  information  released  from  time  to  time  may 
not  be  as  representative  of  the  situation,  as  the  same 
type  of  reports  would  have  been  eight  or  ten  years  ago, 
when  a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  crop  was  sent  by 
freight  in  carload  lots.  It  was  a  common  sight  during 
the  period  preceding  this  age  of  motor-truck  transporta¬ 
tion,  to  see  from  10  to  15  teams  in  line,  with  wagon¬ 
loads  of  potatoes  in  crates,  awaiting  their  turn  to  un¬ 
load  at  the  various  shipping  points  along  all  our  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  potato-growing  sections.  Here  were  loaded 
scores  of  cars  of  potatoes  every  season,  first  in  bulk, 
Inter  on,  often  in  sacks,  with  stoves  of  various  types 
to  “warm  up  the  car”  before  being  forwarded  to  our 
large  cities.  With  that  method  of  marketing,  a  much 
closer  check  on  the  movement  of  the  crop  was  possible. 
At  that  time  one  could  learn  of  the  destination  of  the 
cars  as  they  were  billed  out. 

Today  we  have  these  huge  trucks— “juggernauts”  as 
one  farmer  friend  calls  them — moving  our  products 
even  into  other  States.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing 
just  how  large  a  proportion  is  so  moved,  leaving  us  in 
the  dark  on  matters  pertaining  to  volume  of  movement 
of  our  crop,  a  situation  which  adds  to  the  uncertainty 
of  market  forecasts. 

This  is  a  situation  that  will  have  to  be  checked  up 
carefully  by  those  compiling  market  statistics.  Some 
of  this  auto  trucking  is  now  accounted  for  in  re¬ 
ports,  but  undoubtedly  much  of  it  escapes  notice,  as 
Mr.  Cook  suggests. 

* 

WITH  the  approach  of  Spring,  many  questions 
are  received  regarding  possible  general  crops 
that  may  be  taken  from  an  apple  orchard.  Our 
judgment  is  that  the  trees  in  an  apple  orchard  have 
by  right  the  first,  second,  third  and  all  other  mort¬ 
gages  on  the  field  they  occupy,  even  when  small.  It 
is  true  that  crops  of  corn,  potatoes  and  grain  may 
then  be  had  between  the  rows,  and  hay  taken  off, 
and  with  some  degree  of  safety  if  enough  manure 
and  fertilizer  are  put  on,  but  there  is  strong  prob¬ 
ability  that,  this  will  not  be  done.  Those  who  have 
seen  apple  trees  develop  know  that,  even  planted  40 
feet  apart,  the  roots  of  adjoining  rows  are  very 
likely  to  meet.  Closer  than  this  they  always  do, 
and  in  a  cropped  orchard,  discouragement  is  likely 
to  be  noted  when  these  trees  reach  out  into  what 
should  be  good  feeding  ground.  No,  the  land  in  an 
apple  orchard  belongs  to  the  trees,  and  whatever 
grows  on  it  should  be  left  there,  either  as  mulch 
or  worked  in  with  plow  or  disk.  Fertilizer  will  be 
needed  also,  but  the  humus  from  growth  between  the 
rows  is  especially  essential. 

* 

DURING  Winter,  New  York  draws  on  a  wide 
range  of  territory  for  its  various  supplies  of 
green  vegetables.  At  present  spinach  is  on  hand 
from  Texas;  cauliflower  from  California,  Arizona 
and  Texas ;  eggplants  from  Florida,  Cuba  and  Isle 
of  Pines ;  dandelion  greens  from  Texas  and  Florida ; 
cucumbers  from  Isle  of  Pines;  lettuce  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Florida,  Texas  and  Arizona ;  tomatoes  from 
Florida,  the  Bahamas  and  Cuba;  peas  from  Mexico 
and  Florida  ;  rhubarb,  cardoon  and  chicory  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  ;  okra  from  Cuba ;  Lima  beans  from  Florida 
and  Cuba ;  and  string  beans  from  Florida. 

A  TEN-DAY  course  in  dry-kiln  practice  for  men 
in  the  business  of  seasoning  lumber  and  timber 
will  be  given  at  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March  23  to  April  2  in¬ 
clusive.  The  latest  scientific  methods  in  dry-kilning 
will  be  presented  in  a  concise  and  practical  way, 
designed  to  be  of  advantage  to  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  wood  products.  Developments  and 
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tendencies  in  dry-kiln  practice  have  been  gathered 
from  nationwide  data  and  the  results  of  research 
by  members  of  the  college  faculty.  This  information 
has  been  condensed  and  fitted  into  the  course  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  concisely  the  latest  practice  followed  by 
the  efficient  handlers  of  dry  kilns.  This  course  af¬ 
fords  those  who  attend  an  opportunity  to  keep  up-to- 
date  on  methods  and  to  become  familiar  with  the 
latest  improvements  in  dry-kiln  equipment. 

* 

NEW  Jersey  is  generally  considered  more  of  a 
garden  than  livestock  State.  Yet  animal  in¬ 
dustry  is  important,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  for  January  1,  giving  numbers  and 
estimated  total  value  on  the  farm :  Horses  and  colts, 
35,000,  $3,570,000 ;  mules  and  mule  colts,  3,000.  $357,- 
000;  milk  cows,  two  years  and  over,  120.000,  $10.- 
680.000 ;  heifers,  one  to  two  years,  16,000,  $576,000; 
swine,  7S,000,  $832.000 ;  sheep  and  lambs,  7,000,  $3S,- 
000.  The  trend  as  compared  with  other  years  shows 
fewer  horses ;  more  cows,  as  well  as  all  cattle ;  more 
swine,  and  about  the  same  number  of  sheep  and 
iambs. 

* 

ALFALFA  hay  is  a  wonderful  help  to  the  stock¬ 
man  in  Winter,  not  only  because  of  its  nutri¬ 
tive  quality,  but  on  account  of  the  mineral  content, 
which  prevents  what  is  commonly  known  as  “cal¬ 
cium  deficiency”  in  the  ration.  This  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  matter  with  the  ewe  flock.  They  may  rob  their 
bodies  of  lime  in  growing  the  lambs  and,  the  first 
one  knows,  they  are  down  and  perhaps  dead.  Cor¬ 
rection  of  such  troubles  before  they  even  start  is 
the  point  of  importance.  Alfalfa  or  good  clover 
hay,  and  turnips  or  other  suitable  roots,  are  the 
best  Winter  insurance  for  the  flock. 

* 

DAILY  production  of  petroleum  in  this  country 
averaged  2,170,S00  barrels  for  week  ending  Jan¬ 
uary  30.  California  continued  the  heaviest  producer, 
with  503,100  barrels  daily  average.  Oklahoma  neared 
it  with  412,750;  East  Texas,  345,350  barrels.  Texas 
is  thoroughly  dotted  with  oil  wells,  there  being  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Panhandle,  North,  West  Central, 
West,  East  Central,  East,  Southwest  and  Coastal 
Texas. 

4= 

ERE  is  a  live  call  for  action  by  country  people 
on  school  matters.  The  letter  comes  from  St. 
Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. : 

\\  bile  we  are  trying  to  co-operate  along  dairy  lines, 
why  not  do  so  in  regard  to  the  education  of  future  gen¬ 
erations  of  dairymen? 

Why  not  show  more  interest  in  that  direction,  and 
convince  "all  and  sundry”  that  we  do  want  our  schools; 
are  capable  of  conducting  them ;  do  not  want  our  chil¬ 
dren  placed  in  a  foreign  environment  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  readjust  themselves  properly;  that  we  do  not 
want  our  taxes  raised  to  substitute  something  not  as 
practical  or  acceptable  as  what  we  have;  that  our  sole 
reason  for  wanting  our  own  schools  is  not  sentiment, 
but  plain  common  sense.  Let  us  get  busy. 

We  know  of  no  term  better  able  to  describe  the 
thought  and  action  of  country  people  toward  their 
schools  than  common  sense,  as  is  suggested  in  above 
letter,  coming  from  a  locality  where  the  spirit  of  the 
country  is  for  the  best  in  education.  It  is  a  needed 
call  for  action  throughout  the  State.  Remember 
what  Wisconsin  did  to  its  tyrannical  school  law. 
New  York  State  can  do  the  same. 


Brevities 

Pretty  good-looking  pair  of  horses  shown  on  our 
cover  this  week. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  tune  up  the  spray  rig  for  the 
music  that  will  have  to  start  soon. 

How  have  the  great  corporation  farms  we  have  heard 
about  progressed  during  the  “hard  times?” 

In  Virginia  some  raspberry-growers  are  using  500 
lbs.  per  acre  of  6-10-4  fertilizer  between  the  rows. 

Canada  makes  great  use  of  the  telephone.  They  now 
have  speaking  connection  between  Halifax  and  Van¬ 
couver,  4,263  miles. 

A  little  protection  will  start  up  the  rhubarb  early 
in  (he  season.  A  box  covered  with  glass  and  a  mulch 
of  manure  will  give  the  advantages  of  a  frame. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  of  all  the  barrels  of 
propaganda  literature  sent  out;  a  frugal  man  can  al¬ 
ways  use  the  blank  side  of  the  pages  to  write  something 
really  worth  while. 

Hong  Kong,  China,  exported  3,000,000  lbs.  of  wood 
oil  to  this  country  during  10  months  of  last  year.  This 
is  a  produce  of  the  Tung  tree  (Aleurites  cordata).  Its 
approximate  value  was  $140,000.  This  product  is  used 
in  the  arts  and  medicinally. 

A  frequent  query  relates  to  mealy  bug  on  Coleus — 
those  cottony  white  specks  that  so  soon  discourage  the 
plant.  Coleus  is  so  soft  and  tender  that  if  you  cannot 
rub  off  all  the  insects  with  a  swab  dipped  in  soapsuds 
you  may  as  well  throw  it  away. 

Three  Ohio  dairymen  are  reported  as  having  made 
over  500  lbs.  of  butterfat  for  every  cow  in  the  herd. 
The  high  record  was  made  by  an  11-cow  herd  of  mixed 
cattle  by  Charles  Barnhart,  Canal  Winchester,  who  got 
an  average  butterfat  production  of  547  lbs.  per  cow. 
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The  Rutland  Milk  Plan 

THERE  is  yet  hope  for  milk.  Dairymen  all  over 
the  New  York  milk  shed  were  first  in  despair. 
Now  they  are  mad.  They  have  been  flocking  to  meet¬ 
ings  all  over  the  territory  hoping  to  see  something 
done  to  increase  the  price  of  milk.  They  listened  to 
lengthy  speeches  in  which  many  things  were  said 
that  pleased  them,  and  something  that  flattered  at 
least  some  of  them,  but  in  the  end  the  arguments 
tended  to  justify  the  cut  in  the  price  of  milk.  They 
went  home  disappointed  and  angry. 

Producers  of  the  North  Country  were  the  first  to 
give  expression  to  their  reaction  and  unrest.  Rev. 
Fred  T.  Thayer,  a  clergyman  in  the  little  country 
village  of  South  Rutland.  Jefferson  County,  sug¬ 
gested  the  idea  of  an  organization  of  dairymen  in 
every  township  and  an  affiliation  of  these  groups  in 
one  body  so  that  all  dairymen  could  act  together  to 
determine  and  demand. a  fair  price  for  milk.  The 
idea  was  promptly  translated  into  action.  Dairymen 
took  it  up  as  volunteers.  In  seven  days  every  town¬ 
ship  in  the  county  had  an  organization.  Before  this 
message  is  in  the  hands  of  readers  the  county  unit 
will  probably  be  organized. 

The  movement  spread  to  St.  Lawrence,  Lewis  and 
Oswego  counties  and,  according  to  reports,  it  is  meet¬ 
ing  the  spontanteous  approval  of  dairymen  in  all 
these  counties.  The  proponents  of  it  believe  that  it 
will  cover  every  dairy  county  of  the  State  and  that 
an  affiliation  of  the  county  units  will  form  a  State 
head  to  present  a  demand  in  the  name  of  every  pro¬ 
ducer  for  a  fair  price  for  milk. 

The  plan  is  simple  and  so  far  without  formal  legal 
organization.  It  requires  that: 

1. — Milk  producers  of  a  town,  no  matter  where 
they  sell  their  milk,  to  organize  in  a  town  unit. 

2. — Affiliation  of  these  units  to  make  a  county  com¬ 
mittee. 

3. — Affiliation  of  the  counties  to  form  a  State  body. 

4.— Dairymen  of  the  State  to  be  represented  in  all 
negotiations  with  distributors  by  a  central  State 
committee  of  10  men. 

The  movement  has  already  produced  results.  Shef¬ 
field  company  promptly  increased  the  price  of  1> 
milk  10  cents  per  100  lbs.  One  up-State  company 
did  the  same.  It  is  believed  that  Bordens  and  other 
dealers  will  do  likewise.  When  we  remember  that 
it  was  confidently  stated  some  weeks  back  that  no 
advance  could  be  expected  for  months  to  come,  this 
prompt  little  increase  following  the  Rutland  move¬ 
ment  is  significant.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  little  increase  came  with  the  consent  of  all 
the  big  dealers  to  appease  the  wrath  of  producers 
and  quiet  their  rising  fighting  spirits. 

The  movement  has  many  features  similar  to  the 
uprising  of  1910.  It  is  simple.  It  lacks  legal  for¬ 
mula.  It  proposes  to  take  in  all  producers,  to  extend 
the  benefits  to  all,  whether  for  the  moment  within 
the  organization  or  out  of  it.  It  starts  on  the  ground 
with  the  producer  and  keeps  him  in  control  all 
through  to  the  table  where  terms  are  negotiated.  It 
stresses  itself  as  an  organization  of  farmers  for 
farmers  by  farmers.  They  insist  in  so  many  words 
that  they  will  do  it  themselves.  Above  everything 
else  they  go  straight  to  the  point  as  they  did  in 
191G,  and  without  pretense  or  subterfuge  make  it 
plain  that  they  are  determined  to  have  a  fair  price 
and  a  higher  price  for  milk. 

This  is  the  policy  that  won  in  191(1.  The  same 
spirit  and  determination  that  won  then  will  triumph 
now. 

If  we  understand  the  temper  of  dairymen  they  are 
not  looking  for  a  “10-cent"  concession.  They  want 
a  unity  of  all  dairymen  under  their  own  control  to 
determine  a  fair  price  for  milk  and  a  way  to  make 
sure  of  getting  it,  not  alone  in  this  crisis  but  for 
all  future  time. 


Tax  Commission  Report 

ENATOR  Seabury  C.  Mastiek,  of  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  filed  the  report  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Revision  of  the  Tax  Laws  with  the 
Legislature  last  week  after  an  investigation  of  the 
past  year.  It  recommends  new  taxes,  other  than 
taxes  on  real  estate,  estimated  to  yield  $127,000,000 
in  State  revenue.  The  commission  was  unanimous 
on  this  recommendation,  and  a  majority  favored 
other  increases  which  would  bring  the  increased 
revenue  up  to  $108,000,000.  In  either  case  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  relieve  real  estate  of  an  equal  amount.  It 
will,  however,  require  some  vigilance  to  see  that  the 
political  divisions  of  the  State  do  not  spend  their 
share  of  this  and  continue  the  real  estate  tax  in 
whole  or  major  part  as  before.  The  report  makes 
provisions  intended  to  overcome  this  tendency. 

The  report  proposes  practically  to  double  the  in¬ 


come  tax.  It  proposes  a  reduction  in  the  personal 
exemptions  from  the  present  $4,000  for  heads  of 
families  and  $2,500  for  single  person  to  $3,500  to 
$1,500.  This  with  the  increased  per  cent  on  incomes 
as  a  whole  is  expected  to  increase  the  revenue  $60,- 
000.000  in  normal  years  and  $30,000,000  next  year. 

Another  proposal  is  that  (lie  exemptions  be  re¬ 
duced  to  $2,500  for  heads  of  families  with  $200  for 
each  dependent,  and  providing  that  every  person 
with  gross  income  of  $500  or  over  be  required  to  file 
an  income  report  and  pay  a  fee  of  $2.  This  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  yield  about  $13,000,000.  The  labor  unions 
promptly  protested  against  this  provision.  It.  would 
also-  affect  salaried  persons  and  farmers  with  a 
gross  income  of  $500,  and  less  than  the  allowed  ex¬ 
emption.  The  thing  in  favor  of  it  is  not  the  reve¬ 
nue  it  would  bring  to  the  State,  but  the  sense  of 
responsibility  it  would  inspire  in  the  persons  af¬ 
fected  by  it.  Where  every  citizen  has  a  vote  in 
imposing  taxes  on  the  community  it  is  well  that  the 
largest  possible  number  contribute  in  some  measure 
directly  to  the  expense  they  help  create. 

Some  of  the  other  sources  of  new  revenue  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  report  are : 

Billboard  tax,  new  . $300,000 


Title  and  mortgage  increase .  700,000 

Estate  tax.  increase .  1,000.000 

Savings  and  loan,  new .  100.000 

Motor  vehicle  license  fees . 11,000.000 

Gasoline  tax,  increase  2  to  4c . 30.000,000 

Motor  tracks  .  200.000 

Special  license,  trucks  l'or  hire  .  2.300.000 


Repeal  of  personal  property  tax.  and  real  es¬ 
tate  recording  tax  were  recommended  but  a  tax  on 
unincorporated  business  is  suggested  as  a  substi¬ 
tute.  The  report  is  in  the  hands  of  the  legislative 
committee. 


H.  A.  Hathaway 

ALEXANDER  HATHAWAY,  poultryman, 
•  who  specialized  in  shipment  of  baby  chicks, 
being  one  of  the  first  in  the  business,  died  at  Lake- 
wood.  N.  J.,  January  30,  aged  63.  He  was  born  and 
educated  in  New  York  City  but,  because  of  poor 
health,  he  went  on  a  farm  in  New  England,  and 
started  poultry  culture.  The  commercial  possibili¬ 
ties' of  hatching  and  shipping  baby  chicks  interested 
him,  and  he  later  went  into  it  on  a  large  scale  at 
Toms  River,  N.  J.  Ilis  wife,  a  daughter,  brother 
and  Sister,  survive  him. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

Farmers  have  been  plowing  and  getting  in  spinach. 
Native  apples  are  about  used  up  and  shipments  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apples  from  nearby  States  not  very  heavy. 
Limited  amounts  of  out-of-State  Greenings  offered.  Bald¬ 
wins  quoted  at  $1.25  to  $1.75  bushel.  McIntosh  as  high 
as  $3  per  bushel.  A  farmer  near  me  bought  a  fine 
1.450-lb.  horse  the  other  day  for  $35,  and  not  an  old 
worn-out  nag,  either.  lie  can  step  right  along  and  is 
in  fine  flesh. 

Farmers  hereabouts  seem  optimistic.  Some  of  their 
sons  are  attending  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  at 
Stores,  bent  on  becoming  good,  successful  farmers  later 
on.  As  to  prospects  for  1932,  Allen  W.  Manchester, 
of  Stores,  expresses  the  belief  that  the  year  will  see 
a  much  greater  degree  of  living  from  the  farm  than 
we  have  grown  accustomed  to  in  the  period  of  speciali¬ 
zation  that  is  a  natural  product  of  favorable  prices  and 
prosperity. 

On  Thursday,  January  28,  Connecticut  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  held  its  annual  meeting.  Subjects  discussed 
were,  dirt  roads,  taxation  and  rural  electrification.  How 
three  million  dollars  that  was  appropriated  for  dirt 
roads,  is  being  expended,  was  outlined  by  a  highway 
department  representative. 

Summary  of  carlot  lots  of  fruits,  vegetables,  eggs  and 
poultry  at  four  largest  Connecticut  cities  during  1930 
and  1931  shows  total  of  14.753  cars  unloaded  in  1931. 
compared  with  13,945.5  in  1930.  Potatoes  most  heavily 
imported.  Lettuce  second.  Native  apples  gradually 
disappearing  from  the  markets,  and  prices  soaring. 
Firm  Baldwins,  six  pounds  for  a  quarter.  McIntosh, 
$2.50  to  $2.75  bushel;  turnips,  50  to  75c  bushel;  pars¬ 
nips.  $1.25  to  $1.50  bushel;  onions,  $2.50  to  82.75 
bushel;  squash,  $4  to  $5  per  cwt. ;  carrots,  $1.25  to 
$1.50  bushel;  spinach.  90c  to  $1.10  bushel;  turkeys.  45c 
pound  ;  butter,  25  to  28c  pound  :  eggs,  35c  dozen. 

C.  B.  ENIGIIT. 


Virginia  News 

So  far.  this  has  been  a  remarkable  Winter  with  only 
two  traces  of  snow,  just  enough  to  show  on  the  roofs 
of  buildings :  plenty  of  rain  since  Christinas  all  over  the 
State.  On  January  14  the  mercury  stood  at  SO  on  my 
back  porch.  January  13  and  14  were  two  Summer  days 
all  over  the  State.  Even  in  the  mountainous  sections 
the  mercury  registered  anywhere  from  Summer  heat 
(70)  to  80  in  the  shade.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
warmest  weather  on  record  for  January  in  the  Old 
Dominion. 

The  grass  is  getting  as  green  as  in  Spring.  Dande¬ 
lions  have  been  blooming  all  the  Winter.  Small  grain 
crops  are  getting  entirely  too  far  advanced  for  the  sea¬ 
son  unless  warm  weather  continues,  which  is  almost 
impossible.  Some  report  early  seeded  oats  show  signs 
of  heading. 

If  the  weather  holds  warm  as  it  has  been.  1  shall  be 
planting  garden  peas  and  Irish  potatoes  soon.  Farm 
products  are  still  low  in  price.  Wheat,  00c;  corn.  -10c; 


peanuts,  40c:  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  75  to  80c;  ap¬ 
ples,  50  to  00c  as  to  quality;  eggs.  17c;  live  hens.  10  to 
18c;  large-size  chickens,  20  to  22c;  turkeys,  live,  25c; 
live  hogs,  $4.50  per  cwt. 

I  said  last  Spring,  and  say  so  now.  that  borrowing 
money  from  the  government  is  the  worst  thing  that 
could  happen  to  the  farmer.  It  is  a  great  idea  to  loan 
money  at  5  per  cent  interest  to  farmers  and  calling  that 
farm  relief  or  helping  the  farmer.  I  am  glad  1  did  not 
get  into  them.  \v.  H.  II. 

Virginia. 


A  Farmer’s  Milk  Plan 

We  have  had  many  meetings  and  speeches  on  the 
badly  wrecked  milk  business,  but  have  not  seen  or  heard 
any  definite  plan  to  put  it  on  its  feet  again.  The  Rut¬ 
land  plan  approaches  it.  To  build  up  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  the  local  or  town  group,  to  the  county  and 
then  to  the  State  body,  is  right.  But  the  plan  must  go 
further  in  detail  than  has  yet  been  reported. 

Each  producer  should  sign  up  to  ship  his  proportion¬ 
ate  share  of  the  city  requirements.  The  remainder  of 
his  production.  if.  any,  should  be  used  at  home  or  sold 
tor  manufacture  into  by-products.  This  would  form  a 
reserve  to  call  on  when  the  city  demands  more  milk, 
t  he  proportion  for  each  farmer  to  ship  could  be  regu¬ 
lated  on  the  basis  of  the  siize  of  his  farm,  or  on  liis 
previous  production,  or  on  some  plan  fair  to  all.  It  is 
being  done  in  some  places  now.  A  producer  should  be 
selected  as  manager  to  regulate  the  shipments,  and  to 
negotiate  the  price  after  the  county  units  or  State  body 
had  discussed  the  price  problem  and  given  its  instruc¬ 
tions.  to  the  manager.  It  seems  to  me  feasible  to  de¬ 
termine  the  price  to  the  producer  on  one-half  the  price 
paid  by  the  consumer.  If  the  dealer  had  to  economize 
as  much  as  farmers  have  done  in  recent  years,  he  could 
still  get  more  profit  than  the  farmer. 

Consumers  might  do  something,  too.  They  should 
either  return  the  bottles  or  pay  for  them.  If  one  of 
them  lives  on  the  twenty-second  floor  of  a  skyscraper, 
and  wants  milk  delivered  there,  he  should  pay  for  the 
extra  service  and  not  put  it  all  on  the  farmer  plowing 
his  way  through  snowdrifts  200  miles  away  to  get  milk 
to  them.  Of  course  a  plan  complete  in  all  details  can¬ 
not  be  worked  out  in  advance  by  one  man  or  a  group 
of  men,  but  in  a  general  way  it  can  be  worked  out  along 
these  lines,  and  if  it  is  ever  done,  dairv  farmers  must 
do  it  for  themselves..  If  we  wait  for  the  big  dealers  to 
throw  a  big  or  a  fair  price  into  our  laps  we  might  as 
well  send  for  the  undertaker.  j  « 

New  York. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  tinder  this  lmad 
hut  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  i’u 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Suggests  Vigilance  Committees 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  editorial  answer  in 
Lhe  R.  a.-\.  to  the  very  well  stated  questions  to  you 
by  L.  I .  P.  -In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  the 
plain  people,  can  stop  it..  I  would  like  to  suggest,  by 
an  organization  of  the  plain  people  into  permanent  local 
citizenship  vigilance  organizations,  by  whatever  name, 
which  meet  regularly  once  monthly,  have  committees 
who  watch  legislation  and  their  legislators,  county  su¬ 
pervisors  .  and  other  elected  politicians,  and  keep  the 
organizations  closely  and  constantly  in  touch  with  and 
reacting;  to  what  is  going  on  and  to  go  on  before  the 
"horse  is  stolen."  Certainly  our  political  experiences 
show  that  nothing  else  will  do  it.  a.  \v.  r. 

New  York. 


Wants  More  Currency 

I  hope  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  appeal  to  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  land  to  write  Congressmen  and  Senators 
to  support  Senator  V  alsh  s  bill  to  increase  currency 
via  printing  presses.  Give  big  type.  Only  way  to  pass 
bill  is  to  have  people  write  representatives. 

New  York.  homer  m.  green. 


Milk  50-50  Price 

It  is  an  opportune  time  now.  if  ever,  for  united  ac¬ 
tion  by  dairymen.  We  are  challenged  either  to  fight  for 
a  just  cause  or  be  strangled  to  death.  We  are  to  take 
the  consequences  either  way.  The  onlv  thing  that  will 
put  dairying  on  it  feet  and  satisfy  them  is  a  50-50  deal 
Now  is  the  time  if  ever  for  it.  It  is  folly  to  sell  milk 
without  a  definite  price  and  accept  what  is  returned. 
If  we  contract  to  accept  one-half  the  retail  price  we  get 
something  definite.  It  will  end  the  controversy  over 
both  price  and  surplus.  This  would  require  the  same 
responsibility  on  one  side  as  the  other.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  tlie  milk  company  to  increase  his  volume  of 
business.  It  will  take  a  united  front  by  dairvmen  to 
close  a  negotiation  on  this  basis,  but  with  double-quick 
action  now  it  can  be  done.  l.  s. 

New  York. 


Milk  Seen  as  a  Utility 

Milk  today  is  a  commodity,  not  only  essential  to  the 
welfare  and  health  of  the  people  in  the  community,  but 
a  necessary  food,  and  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that  its 
production,  distribution  and  sale  should  be  supervised 
by  the  authorities  in  tlie  State.  It  appears  to  me  that 
just  as  public  utilities  are  regulated  by  a  public  service 
commission,  so  the  entire  dairy  industry  should  have 
proper  regulation  and  supervision.  The  situation  in 
this  business  today  is  such  that  the  producer  has  no 
voice  in  tlie  industry,  and  is  subject  to  the  dictates  and 
demands  of  the  wholesale  buyer  or  distributor. 

New  York.  j.  e.  l. 


A  50-50  Rule  for  Milk 

Good  ideas  do  not  always  originate  with  the  wise 
and  powerful  and  so  I.  a  farmer’s  wife,  suggest  a  bill 
be  introduced  to  equalize  the  rights  of  the  producer, 
tlie  dealer  and  the  consumer,  giving  each  a  reasonable 
and  a  livable  share.  I  would  call  it  a  50-50  bill  or 
something  similar.  The  purpose  of  the  law  would  be  to 
fix  the  price  to  tlie  consumer  and  divide  it  half  to  the 
producer  and  half  for  the  distributor.  If  such  a  bill 
could  be  passed  and  strictly  enforced  it  seems  as  if  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  all  parties  concerned,  and 
do  away  with  so  much  trouble  and  useless  expense. 

New  York.  n.  c.  b. 


Our  dairy  trouble  began  when  the  dealers  in  New 
York  transformed  the  old  League  into  the  pool  for  their 
own  good  purposes  for  themselves.  The  real  purpose 
was  to  break  up  the  organization  that  had  taken  the 
power  to  fix  the  price  of  milk  away  from  them.  Now 
they  ar  paying  mi  in  this  northern  country  about  215 
cents  a  quart  for  our  milk.  j.  p.  w.  ' 

New  York. 
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Five  Hundred  Dollars  in 
Gold 

Eighteen  sixty-one,  on  a  midnight  in 
April,  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
the  ship  from  Scotland  foundered  on  a 
hidden  rock.  As  often  as  the  ocean  lifted 
her  it  brought  down  again  to  the  stone 
blade  that  first  had  pierced  her.  At  any 
moment  she  might  split  in  halves.  While 
the  passengers,  still  in  their  nightclothes, 
were  taking  to  the  life  boats,  the  captain 
tried  in  vain  to  back  the  ship  off  the  rock. 
If  lie  succeeded,  thought  Charles  Mar¬ 
shall,  they  would  all  be  drowned  like  rats. 
Festivities  pending  the  record  being  made 
by  a  new  boat  on  her  maiden  trip,  had 
left  the  captain  not  quite  the  man  he 
should  have  been.  lie  had  taken  the 
wheel  from  the  hands  of  the  mate, 
changed  their  course.  A  fine  ship,  sail 
and  steam,  going  to  the  bottom. 

Young  Charles  Marshall  had  paused 
for  his  trousers.  His  bride  was  wrapped 
in  a  sheet  he  had  salvaged  for  her. 
Their  wedding  journey  was  at  the  same 
time  an  immigration  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  intended  to  set  himself 
up  as  a  breeder  of  purebred  cattle.  All 
their  worldly  goods  were  aboard.  Trunks 
of  wedding  presents,  the  family  linen, 
silver  and  bedding,  would  be  lost,  but 
Charles  was  thinking  of  a  certain  bag  of 
gold  coins,  $500  in  value,  that  lay  in  a 
small  chest  at  the  head  of  his  bunk.  He 
was  tempted  to  risk  going  back.  Only  a 
few  minutes  more  and  it  would  be  too 
late. 

“Better  stay  on  deck,”  warned  the  sea¬ 
men.  “She’s  all  a-wash  below,  by  now.” 

Life  on  deck  seemed  none  too  certain. 
Charles  decided  to  take  his  chance  on 
what  lay  below.  Because  he.  came  back 
safely  with  the  bag  under  his  arm  this 
story  can  be  told. 

All  was  lost,  and  there  was  no  insur¬ 
ance  to  be  had.  The  passengers  lay  in 
the  lifeboats  three  days  before  they  were 
picked  up  by  a  coal  freighter.  After  that 
they  were  three  weeks  getting  into  port, 
sharing  hard-tack  and  the  simple  clothing 
of  their  sailor  rescuers. 

Charles  Marshall  still  had  his  gold.  Be¬ 
cause  it  was  in  1861,  during  the  first  year 
of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  paid  $2.67  for 
every  dollar  in  the  precious  metal,  now 
at  a  premium.  However,  when  he  had 
joined  his  brother  at  his  farm  in  Gov- 
erneur,  N.  Y.,  he  found  that  cows  were 
at  a  premium,  too.  Charles  waited 
through  10  years  of  prohibitive  prices. 
These  American  cattle  did  not  look  so 
good  to  him  as  the  mountain-bred  cattle 
of  his  boyhood.  Finally,  he  returned  to 
Scotland.  His  importation  of  five  heifers 
and  two  sires  was  the  second  importation 
of  Ayrshires  into  the  United  States.  He 
had  also  found  a  better  bargain  than  he 
could  have  found  in  the  States. 

Names  of  purebred  cattle  were  not  so 
imposing  then  as  now.  These  heifers 
were  named  Beauty,  Highland  Mary, 
Nancy,  Strawberry  and  White  Rose.  As 
for  the  sires  they  were  introduced  as 
Lord  Raglan  and  Chieftain.  At  that 
time  the  Ayrshire  red  predominated. 
Beauty  was  nearly  all  red ;  Nancy  and 
Strawberry  about  three-quarters;  and 
Highland  Mary  and  White  Rose  about 
half  white. 

Charles  was  pleased  with  his  choice. 
The  cattle  he  had  selected  seemed  perfect, 
better  than  any  of  the  few  Ayrshires  then 
in  America.  He  resolved  upon  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  inter-breeding  which  he  later  fol¬ 
lowed  faithfully  for  15  years,  and  which 
resulted  in  a  uniform  line  later  to  be 
recognized  as  a  special  strain.  For  35 
years  Charles  Marshall  did  not  go  out  of 
his  own  herd  for  breeding  purposes. 

Let  us  take  a  glimpse  at  Charles,  here, 
making  his  own  record  books  in  which  he 
set  down  all  the  essential  facts  required 
by  registry  office  in  Scotland.  There  was 
yet  no  registry  system  in  the  United 
States.  When  it  finally  came  into  being, 
Charles  produced  his  voluminous  records 
linking  his  cattle  with  their  Scotch  an¬ 
cestors.  He  had  been  a  careful  bookkeep¬ 
er.  and  his  entries  were  accepted. 

All  of  the  five  heifers  were  prolific. 

Charles  bred  them  first  to  the  sires 
from  Scotland,  and  then  to  a  son  of 
Highland  Mary.  This  proved  a  success 
in  both  milk  production,  and  beauty.  The 
coloring  verging  on  predominant  white 
delighted  him.  The  son  of  White  Rose 
was  nearly  white.  He  was  the  next  sire 
chosen. 

It  is  the  expert  breeder’s  job  to  com¬ 
bine  beauty  and  utility.  You  can  strive 
for  years  without  success,  mixing  blood, 
as  a  painter  mixes  the  colors,  trying  this 
with  that,  if  you  have  an  ideal  animal 
in  view.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy 
for  an  ordinary  man  to  breed  a  red  and 
white  cow,  but  the  work  is  not  as  fasci¬ 
nating. 

As  Charles  grew  older,  he  was  pleased 
to  note  that  his  son  John  was  looking 
with  eager  eyes  upon  cattle.  With  true 
Scotch  wisdom  he  allowed  the  boy  to 
make  his  own  start  with  two  excellent 
heifers.  He  did  not  make  gifts.  Per¬ 
haps  he  understood  too  well  the  joy  of 
personally  attaining  an  end.  Charles  was 
still  planning  when  he  died. 


John  justified  these  tactics.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  had  children,  and  carried  on  the 
Marshall  strain  of  Ayrshires.  They  were 
becoming  famous,  now.  John  had  found 
the  combination  of  beauty  and  utility 
that  led  the  world  to  his  door.  He  didn’t 
have  to  use  sales  pressure.  The  Mar¬ 
shall  Ayrshires  were  beginning  to  sell 
themselves. 

His  only  son,  however,  turned  a  dull 
eye  upon  cows,  entered  high  school  at  12, 
and  wanted  to  be  a  civil  engineer.  Mix¬ 
ing  the  blood  of  cattle  was  not  for  him. 
The  breedex-’s  talent  appeared  unexpected¬ 
ly  in  a  niece,  a  red-haired  Jean  named 
after  the  shipwrecked  wife  of  Charles.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  steady 
ascendency  of  the  old  craving  for  good 
cattle,  through  a  long  series  of  floutings, 
but  that  is  another  story.  Jean  found  a 
husband  whose  mind  ran  along  with  hers, 
and  Uncle  John  sold  them  the  cream  of 
his  herd.  He  gave  them  as  they  asked 
for  advice,  the  gist  of  his  own  experience. 
Thus  the  Marshall  Ayrshires  are  saved 
for  another  generation. 

Last  year,  at  the  New  York  State  Fair, 
20  fine  Ayrshires  were  featured  in  the 


Dairy  Building.  Many  who  read  this 
must  have  seen  them.  The  stage  was  set 
with  leafage  that  came  from  Georgia,  and 
evergreens  from  the  nurseries.  The  field 
man  of  the  Ayrshii-e  Association  had  se¬ 
lected  these  cows  as  the  most  perfect 
specimens  in  his  territory. 

How  many  of  these  boast  an  ancestry 
leading  to  Charles  Marshall’s  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  gold  cannot  be  told  with¬ 
out  much  searching  of  records.  Land- 
mark’s  Miss  Hope,  Therhan’s  Miss  Tes- 
sie,  Evengreen’s  Fizzaway,  Woodlawn 
Main’s  Miss  Hall  loaned  by  Kenneth 
Haws,  the  husband  of  Jean,  were  a 
fair  sample  of  the  Marshall  skill  in 
breeding,  and  told  better  than  mere  words 
what  became  of  the  five  hundred  dollars 
in  gold,  saved  from  the  shipwreck. 

The  old  custom  of  importing  the  herd 
sire  from  Scotland  still  exists  at  Kenneth 
Haws’  farm  Evergi*een.  Walk  down  the 
long  row  of  uplifted  white  horns  and 
meet  Fireaway,  upon  whom  the  fate  of 
the  future  depends  for  the  time  being. 
Gentling  a  bull  is  one  of  the  arts  at 
Evergreen,  but  I  think  Fireaway  is  show¬ 
ing  more  life  than  they  expected,  even  of 
mountain  bred  stock.  He  has  hardly 
stopped  growing  yet — a  mere  boy  at  play 
1 — explains  Jean.  She  has  a  theory  about 
handling.  And  while  she  talks,  Fireaway 
gets  down  on  his  haunches  the  better  to 
fork  up  with  his  great  horns  bunches  of 
the  deep  bedding.  No  bellowing  or  other 
show  of  meanness,  but  all  the  liveliness 
of  a  puppy  at  exercise,  despite  his  tre¬ 
mendous  build. 

Not  a  dull  job,  that  of  the  expert 
breeder.  I.  tr. 


Sunflowers  for  Silage 

In  the  mountainous  sections  of  New 
York  State,  where  silage  coni  ci’ops  can¬ 
not  be  depended  upon,  sunflowers  have 
possibilities  as  a  silage  crop.  At  eleva¬ 
tions  of  1,800  feet  or  more,  and  on  cold 
wet  soils,  some  farmers  are  finding  that 
sunflowers  have  a  place.  Experiences  on 
these  farms  indicates  that  sunflowers 
double  the  quantity  of  silage  under  un¬ 
favorable  conditions.  Sunflowers  seem  to 
be  better  able  to  withstand  cool  tempei’a- 
tures  and  unfavorable  soil  conditions  than 
corn.  A  mixture  of  25  per  cent  sunflower 
plants  in  the  cornfield  has  resulted  in 
more  than  50  per  cent  sunflowers  by 
weight  at  harvest  time.  This  indicates 
that  sunflowers  do  well  under  rather  un¬ 
favorable  conditions. 

An  important  objection  to  sunflowers  is 
that  they  have  been  difficult  to  harvest. 
The  Mammoth  Russian  variety  bears  a 
single  large  head  and  is  very  top  heavy 
and  difficult  to  handle  at  harvest  time. 
The  heads  become  tangled  with  one  an¬ 
other  before  harvest,  therefore,  increasing 


these  harvest  difficulties.  A  new  variety 
is  now  on  the  market.  It  has  several 
small  heads  instead  of  one  lai’ge  head. 
Even  with  this  new  variety,  this  harvest¬ 
ing  difficulty  has  not  been  entirely  over¬ 
come.  On  most  farms  it  has  been  found 
best  to  plant  a  mixture  of  sunflowers  and 
corn.  Sunflowers  are  not  quite  so  pala¬ 
table  to  dairy  cows  and  the  use  of  some 
corn  in  the  mixture  improves  this  pala- 
tability. 

Other  reasons  for  using  sunflowers  as  a 
silage  crop  have  been  found  on  New  York 
State  farms.  .  Because  of  a  cool  late 
Spring  or  of  some  other  unfavorable  con¬ 
dition,  such  as  heavy  rains  or  seed  corn 
maggot  injury,  silage  corn  crops  some¬ 
times  fail  and  need  to  be  replanted.  Un¬ 
der  these  conditions  sunflowers  will  give 
better  results  because  they  make  more 
rapid  growth  than  corn  and  survive  un¬ 
der  less  favorable  conditions. 

As  a  smother  crop  to  kill  quack  grass, 
bindweed  and  other  troublesome  weeds 
sunflowers  are  better  than  corn.  They 
come  up  more  quickly  and  the  leaves  are 
much  more  efficient  in  shading  the  ground 
than  corn  leaves. 

Sunflowers  should  be  planted  three  feet 
apart  and  cultivated  the  same  as  corn. 
Eight  quarts  or  eight  pounds  of  seed  per 


One  of  the  double  row  of  Ayrshire  cows  exhibited  in  center  of  Dairy  Building  at 

N.  Y.  State  Fair  last  Fall. 


Sunflowers  Mixed  With  Corn  Makes  Good  Silage  Under  Some  Conditions 


ucit  j-o  ixit  tuinuiuu 


flowers  are  grown  alone.  When  sunflowers 
are  mixed  with  corn  probably  not  more 
than  two  quai'ts  of  sunflowers  per  aero 
should  be  used.  Harvesting  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  sunflower  seeds  are 
well  formed  because  the  stalks  rapidly 
become  woody  if  left  in  the  field  too 
IonS*  L.  H.  W. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Market 

...  (Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  tor  week  ending  Jan.  30.) 

Market.  Common  and  medium  grade 
oeet  steers  again  predominated  in  week’s 
receipts,  bulk  selling  $5  to  $5.75,  some 
choice  medium  weight  and  weighty  steers 
held  around  $8  at  close,  compared  with 
week  ago  all  grades  and  weights  about 
steady .  Bulls  and  she  stock  closing  weak 
with  low  cutters  and  cutters  fully  steady; 

bulls teit  «!i  -n,5-2u  t0  medium 

So1  it  ^  t0  $4-?0;  butcher  cows  $3  to 
$o.ro;  cutters  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Stockers 
and  feeders  about  steady,  country  de- 
mand  very  narrow,  most  sales  $4.25  to  $5. 
halves  closing  steady  with  week’s  50c  ad¬ 
vance,  top  vealers  $10.50. 

Hogs  steady,  bulk  ISO  to  220-lb 
weights  $5  to  $5.25. 

Sheep  about  steady,  choice  lambs  $7.50. 

Receipts  tor  week  ending  Jan.  30:  Cat- 
tle,  41  cars ;  9  St.  Paul,  6  Virginia,  6 
ht.  Louis ,  4  Chicago,  4  Kansas  Citv,  4 
Omaha,  3  Maryland,  2  Tennessee,  1  West 
Virginia,  1  Buffalo,  1  Sioux  City;  con¬ 
taining  1,201  head,  919  head  trucked  in 
from  nearby;  total  cattle  2,120  head,  732 
calves,  3,291  hogs,  497  sheep. 

Range  of  Prices 

Steers.— Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7  to 
$8;  medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6  to  $7  • 
common.  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $6 
good.  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8.25 ; 
medium,  1.100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $6.25  to 
?7-2o:  8'00d,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $7.25 
to  $8.2o. 

Heifers.— Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.25 
to  $6.io ;  good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.50  to 
$6.2o ;  medium,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $4.75  to 
fo-50;  common,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $4  to 
$4. 7o. 

Choice,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  good, 

cW-n  to  A4-  ’  common  and  medium, 

82.50  to  $3.50 ;  low  cutter  and  cuttei*. 
$1.50  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $4.75  to 
$6 ;  cuttex-,  common  and  medium,  $3.25  to 
$4.75 ;  yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $9.50  to 
$10.50;  medium,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  cull  and 
common,  $6.25  to  $8.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and 
choice,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6.50 ; 
common  and  medium,  500  to  800  lbs., 
$3.50  to  $5.25 j  good  and  choice,  800  to 
1,050  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6.75 ;  common  and 
medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $3.75  to  $5.50. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160 
to  180  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.25 ;  lt.  wt.,  good 
and  choice,  180  to  200  lbs.,  $4.75  to 
$5.25 ;  med.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  200  to 
220  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50;  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50;  hvy. 
wt..  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $5 
to  $5.50;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290 
to  350  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.25 ;  pkg.  sows, 
medium  and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $4.25 
to  $4.75. 

Lancaster  Feed  Market 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Ware¬ 
house). — Bran,  ton,  $24.50;  shorts,  $24; 
hominy.  $25.50;  middlings,  $26.50;  lin¬ 
seed.  $41;  gluten,  $26;  ground  oats, 
$29.50;  Soy-bean  meal,  $30.50;  hog  meal, 
$32.50;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $27.50; 
dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $26 ;  dairy  feed, 
IS  per  cent,  $28.50;  dairy  feed,  20  per 
cent,  $32 :  dairy  feed,  24  per  cent,  $33  ; 
dairy  feed,  25  per  cent,  $33.50;  dairy 
feed,  32  per  cent.  $34.50 ;  horse  feed.  85 
per  cent,  $32 ;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $28.50 ; 
Alfalfa,  reground,  $30. 


Rhode  Island  Farmers  to 
Know  Cost  of  Milk 
Production 

How  much,  under  present-day  condi¬ 
tions,  does  it  cost  to  produce  100  lbs.  of 
milk?  Few,  indeed,  are  the  people  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  necessary  information  to 
answer  that  question  accurately.  The 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  price  level  of  all  commodities,  make 
obsolete  figures  which  may  have  been 
compiled  in  former  years.  The  nearest 
known  figures  on  cost  of  production,  un¬ 
der  present  conditions,  are  the  records  of 
herd  improvement  associations.  These 
figui’es,  however,  show  only  a  part  of  the 
true  cost  of  producing  milk,  for  they  stop 
at  the  cost  of  feed,  and  take  no  account 
of  labor  or  overhead  costs.  As  a  record 
on  the  individual  herd,  they  are*  valuable, 
but  as  a  complete  measure  of  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  they  are  inadequate. 

Rhode  Island  farmers,  like  farmers  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  have  suf¬ 
fered  severely  from  the  apparently  un¬ 
warranted  cuts  in  the  price  of  milk  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  months.  The  situation 
has  resulted  in  a  demand  for  a  milk  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  an  arbitration  board, 
made  up  of  disinterested  parties,  to  han- 
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AYRSHIRES 


IS  THE  TIME 
TO  INVEST  IN 
A  HERD  OF 


AYRSHIRES 


HEAVIEST 
PRODUCERS  OF 


4%MILK 


PRICES  VERY 

REASONABLE/ 


THE  COW  FOR 

THESE  TIMES/ 


WRITE  POR  LITERATURE  OR  HELPIN  LOCATING  STOCK 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street,  Brandon,  Vermont 


|  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

The  Present  Is  The  Time 

to  Buy  to  Advantage 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BREEDING  CATTLE  OF 
QUALITY  AND  MERIT 

We  are  offering  at  conservative  prices  Regis¬ 
tered  lieifers,  unregistered  commercial  heifers 
and  young  bulls  old  enough  to  breed  and  for 
service  next  spring  and  summer. 

Early  correspondence  will  insure  best  selections, 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS 

Pine  Plains  (Dutchess  County)  New  York  . 


GUERNSEYS 


ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 


from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Torohill  Farms  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

A  few  Milking  Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale 
from  R.  of  M.  Cows:  Herd  accredited. 


DOGS 


REG.  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 

"■  Natural  heel  drivers.  Will  be  just  right  age  to 
break  next  spring.  Males,  $15.00;  females,  $10.00. 
Also  A.  K.  C.  Pekingese,  Boston  Terriers,  Scottish 
Terriers,  Wire-haired  Fox  Terriers  and  Cocker  Spaniels. 
Males,  $85.00;  females,  $25.00.  INDIAN  TRAIL 
STOCK  FARM,  Jefferson,  New  York. 


Purebred  English  Bloodhounds 

Best  for  watchdogs,  hunters,  trailers.  Eligible  in  A.K.C, 
Extra  fine  3  months  old  pups  at  half  price. 

E.  N.  McBETH  &  SONS 
Hamersville  Brown  County  Ohio 


WIRE  HAIRED  FOX  TERRIERS 

Male,  2  mos.  old,  $25:  female,  $15;  females,  6  mos.  old. 
$20;  male  2  yrs.  old,  $20.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  Madison.N.Y^ 


CO  I.  Eli:  and  FOX  TEll  It  I  F.  If  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Ped.  Collie  Pups 

Ped.  Collie  Puppies  THE  PINES,  Tonkhannock.Pa. 

ftftl  I  IP  PIIPC  3  months.  Males,  $8.00;  on  approval. 
VW.LIC  c  tiro  ECHO  FARM  KENNELS,  No.  Sheldon,  Vt. 

horses”  /T 


REG.  PERCHERON  STALLION  by  Romeo  No! 

185412.  An  outstanding  2  year  old.  Perfectly  broken  and 
proven  sire,  $260.  WESTOVER  FARM,  Bolton,  Mass. 


WANTED ! 


1  Pair  of  Hambletonian  Horses. 
Must  be  young  and  well  matched. 
CHAS.  HUBER  -  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


Rabbits  &  Supplies 


Albert  Facey,  Jr.f  115-0,  Valley  Stream,  N.Y 


Miscellan  eous 


LIVE  MUSKRATS 

New  Jersey  blacks  and  browns  FOR  SALE.  Priced  low. 
S.  E.  HAVILAND  R.  D-  No.  4  Freehold,  N.  J. 


iimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiimmiiiimiii 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 


The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


(lie  the  situation.  Naturally,  the  first 
question  asked  by  a  business  executive 
in  seeking  to  establish  a  fair  price  of  any 
commodity,  is  what  does  it  cost  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  The  answer  to  that  question  is 
a  task  that  the  Rhode  Island  Extension 
Service  has  undertaken  to  provide. 

Thirty  representative  farms  have  been 
selected  by  the  County  Agents,  in  each 
Farm  Bureau  district  of  the  State,  on 
which  the  co-operation  of  the  owners  will 
be  sought  in  making  a  study  over  a 
period  of  months  to  determine  the  cost  of 
production. 

Ou  February  1  the  County  Agents  be¬ 
gin  a  visitation  of  these  farms  and  will 
ask  the  farmer  to  keep,  on  blanks  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  service,  a  complete  record  of 
feed,  labor  and  other  costs.  An  inventory 
of  the  dairy  business  on  the  farm  will  be 
taken  by  the  County  Agent  and  all  such 
items  as  interest,  taxes,  depreciation,  cow 
replacements  and  other  costs  will  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Once  each  month  the  blanks  will  be  col¬ 
lected  by  the  County  Agents  and  for¬ 
warded  to  the  office  of  the  State  Econo¬ 
mist,  where  Dr.  R.  B.  Corbett  and  his 
associate,  Dr.  J.  L.  Tennant,  will  tabu¬ 
late  and  analyze  the  figures,  that  costs 
for  each  month  may  be  made  known  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

In  order  that  figures  may  be  checked 
for  accuracy  on  such  items  as  time  con¬ 
sumed  in  caring  for  the  herd,  milking, 
etc.,  and  that  amount  of  feeds  may  be 
accurately  weighed,  the  agents  will  visit 
a  certain  number  of  farms  each  month 
during  chore  time  and  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  time  and  weights  of  hay  and 
grain. 

The  data  secured  from  this  study 
should  he  of  value  in  furnishing  both 
producer  and  consumer  with  a  knowledge 
of  milk  production  costs. 

SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS. 


New  York  State  Livestock 

Agricultural  Statistician,  R.  L.  Gillett, 
gives  the  follwoing  figures  with  regard  to 
livestock  in  New  York  State: 

The  annual  estimates  of  numbers  of 
livestock  indicates  slight  increases  in  the 
number  of  milk  cows,  decreases  in  year¬ 
ling  heifers,  increases  in  swine,  and  de¬ 
creases  in  horses  and  sheep  and  lambs, 
and  no  change  in  mules  in  New  York 
State.  Following  are  the  figures  Jan.  1 : 

Horses  and  colts,  303,000;  value,  $32,- 
292,000. 

Mules,  6,000 ;  value,  $612,000. 

All  cattle  and  calves,  1,976,000;  value, 
$98,213,000. 

Cows  and  heifers  twTo  years  or  over,  for 
milk,  included  above,  1,411,000;  value, 
$86,081,000. 

Yearly  heifers,  for  milk,  including 
above,  213.000 ;  value,  $5,751,000. 

Swine,  205,000 ;  value,  $1,791,000. 

Sheep  and  lambs,  473,000 ;  value,  $2,- 
OS5,000. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Feb.  17. — Joint  Cornell  Indian  boards, 
Indian  program,  Bailey  Hall,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y\ 

Feb.  22-Marcli  5. — Tee  Cream  Making, 
two  weeks’  course,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Sept.  12-14. — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  twenty-third  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary,  Wil¬ 
lard  G.  Bixby,  32  Grand  Ave.,  Baldwin, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Pittsburgh  Live  Stock 

Hogs. — 170  to  210  lbs.,  $4.60  to  $4.75;  220  to 
260  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $4.55;  120  to  160  lbs.,  $3.S5 
to  $4.35;  packing  sows,  $3.50  down. 

Cattle. — Medium  grade  steers,  around  $5  to 
$6.75;  good  grades  quoted  above;  common  and 
medium  heifers,  $3.50  to  $5.50;  beef  cows,  $3.25 
to  $4.25. 

Calves. — Good  and  choice  vealers,  $8  to  $9.50; 
medium,  $6  to  $7;  cull  and  common,  $3  to  $5.50. 

Sheep. — Better  grade  lambs,  $6  to  $6.50;  most 
mediums,  $5  to  $5.50;  common  throwouts  down 
to  $4. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — -Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
5 V2  to  7e;  milk,  special,  qt.,  S  to  9c;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  registered.  $100  to  $150:  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  choice,  $80  to  $90;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  good,  $65  to  $75:  cows, 
fresh  milk,  medium  to  common,  $35  to  $55; 
beef  cows  and  bulls.  100  lbs.,  $4  to  $6:  veal 
calves,  milk  fed,  choice,  $10  to  $11;  veal  calves, 
milk  fed,  good.  $8  to  $9;  lambs,  $4  to  $5; 
sheep,  no  market:  hogs,  $4  to  $5;  chickens,  lb., 
26  to  27c;  fowls,  lb.,  17  to  18c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  mixed,  doz.,  23  to  24c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  12 
to  14c;  milk,  special,  qt..  10  to  ISc:  milk,  sold 
from  stores,  qt.,  10c;  butter,  farmer’s  delivery, 
lb.,  35c;  butter,  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb., 
26  to  27c;  butter,  creamery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb., 
24  to  25c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  25  to  30c; 
cheese,  part  skim,  ib.,  18  to  20c;  cheese,  cot¬ 
tage,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  eggs,  farmer’s  delivery, 
doz.,  33  to  35c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  store  sales, 
doz.,  27  to  29c;  eggs,  western,  storage,  doz.,  16 
to  17c;  chickens,  fancy,  roasters,  lb.,  33  to  35c- 
fowls,  lb.,  23  to  24c:  ducks,  ib.,  28  to  29c- 
apples,  cooking,  ib.,  4  to  5c;  celery,  bell.,  10  to 
12c;  cabbage,  lb.,  3  to  4c;  turnips,  lb..  2  to  3c. 


FREE 
BOOKLET 

Pertinent  points 
about  farm  build¬ 
ing  design,  con¬ 
struction  ,  arrange¬ 
ment,  ventilation 
—floor  levels,  roof 
design,  location, 
remodeling.  Many 
pictures.  Send  for 
your  FREE  copy 
now. 


now  at  the  lowest  cost  in  many  years, 
but  because  it  has  long  been  neglected.  Good  barns,  arranged 
and  equipped  to  save  labor  and  produce  more  milk  from 
less  feed,  are  as  important  as  any  other  farming  equip¬ 
ment —  more  important  in  actual  cash  returns. 

New  Barns  From  Old  Ones 

You  may  not  need  to  build  new.  Many  old  barns  can  be  made  modern 
and  convenient  at  comparatively  small  expense.  The  Louden  Barn  Plan 
Department  will  gladly  advise  you.  Just  tell  us  the  size  of  your  herd 
and  send  a  rough  sketch  of  the  old  barn  with  important  dimensions 
and  information  on  present  construction.  Or,  send  for  free  illustrated 
booklet,  “The  Economy  of  Practical  Farm  Building  Plans.” 

For  65  years,  customers  have  been  saying  that  “It  pays  to  buy  Louden 
Barn  Equipment.”  New  low  prices  on  this  better  barn  equipment  will 
be  especially  interesting  to  you  now.  Check  the  items  you  would  like 
to  know  about  and  mail  the  coupon  today. 


MAIL 

THE  COUPON 


LABOR- EASING  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  2626  Court  St.,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 
□  Send  copy  of  “The  Economy  of  Practical  Farm  Building  Plans.” 

Send  illustrated  printed  matter  and  latest  low  prices  on 
□Stalls  and  Stanchions  □  Water  Bowls  OVentilating  Systems 

□Litter  Carriers  OManger  Divisions  DHorse Stable  Equip’ t. 

□Feed  Carriers  DBull,  Cow,  Calf  Pens  DHog  House  Equip’t. 


Name- 


Address  


/.  N.  Warren  of  Illinois, 
like  many  other  practi 
cat  dairy mpu,  took  ad¬ 
vantage  o  f  Louden  plan 
help  when  building  his 
up  to  ■  date  barn  4  4 1  'ou 
i corked  oat  (he  job  trit  e¬ 
ly,  using  the  old  bant ,  *' 
he  $ay$.  ‘It  looks  good 
and  tl  saved  me  money. 
The  Louden  equipment 
is  also  giving  excellent 
satisfaction. " 


PUREBRED  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

From  R.  of  M.  Imported  Cows.  All  T.  B.  and  Blood-Tested. 

-  Sired  by  - 

Sybil’s  Royal  Gamboge  -  Poppy’s  You’ll  Do  -  Jersey  Sovereign  -  Successful  Sultan 

At  Present  Day  Prices. 

BONTECOE  FARMS  Box  K-16  BASKING  RIDGE,  N.  J. 


SWINE 


-  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

Good,  rugged,  first  quality  stock— Berkshire  aud  0. 1.  C. 
Chester  and  Yorkshire,  a  few  Duroc  and  Berkshire 
crossed. 

6-8  weeks  old  .  $3.00  each 

8-10  weeks  old  .  3.25  each 
12  wks.  extras  4.50  each 

ship  any  number  of  these  good  pigs  C.  O.  I),  on  ap¬ 
proval.  X')  orating  charge.  Our  Guarantee:  “A  Square 
Deal  At  All  Times.” 


Chester  White  and  Duroc  Pigs 

Let  us  select  your  pigs  from  any  of  the  above  breeds 
for  your  future  breeding  stock  or  feeders.  We  can 
ship  you  pigs,  any  sex,  for  breeders  or  feeders  from 
high-grade  stock  and  good  litters  that  will  more  than 
please  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  some  of  this  well- 
bred  stock  at  a  low  price.  Crated  Free. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50  each  C.O.D.,  F.O.B.  Waltham. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Telephone  Waltham  0888 
834  Boston  Post  Road  -  WESTON,  MASS. 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  INC 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  ...  $8.00 

8  to  10  weeks  old  at  -  .  $8.50 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  H0  lbs.  at  $25  apiece. 


Small  Pigs  For  Sale 

Extra  quality  small  pigs  now  available  at  a  very  low 
price.  Good  rugged  Chesters  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed;  also  Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  and 
Poland  China  crossed.  These  pigs  are  a  real  buy. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.00  each— C. O. D. 
Crated  free,  shipped  F.O  B. 

Add  35c  each  on  Conn,  ami  Vt.  orders  for  inoculation. 
POST  ROAD  FARM  Phone  Waltham  1049  J  Weston,  Mass. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale  Cheater  «fc  Berkshire 

8-9  weeks  old,  $3.50  each 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Woburn,  Mass. 


Choice  selected  western  feeding  pigs— 

front  TO  to  120  lbs.  average.  Also  6  to  10  weeks 
old,  big  type  pigs.  For  information  call  or  write 

JOHN  HENKEL,  County  Avenue,  Secaucus,  N.  J. 
Phone  Palisade  6-1493. 


44 tj J  n.ir/uis”  One  or  a  carload.  Farmers 
rureored  uurocs  Prices.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  ALLEN  POST  -  Ensenore,  New  York 


DREG.  PUfICJC  All  ages  tor  sale.  F.  M.  Patting- 
UROC  Oil  lilt  ton  .A  Son,  Mcrrllield,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


g00D  PIGS  AND  SHOATS  1932  prices  lower,  quality 
tT  lusher.  that  eat,  live,  grow,  7  weeks  old, 

l.-y-  R-  $m50  each.  30-pound  size  10  weeks  $4.50., 
GHOArts  40-pound  $5.50  each.  All  crated,  F  ().  1? 
express,  castrated,  single  vaccinated.  Mostly  Poland 
China,  some  Chesters,  Uurocs,  Berkshires.  State  2d 
choice  size  and  breed  wanted.  Send  check  or  money 
order  with  order  to  save  you  C.  O.  D.  return  charges', 
or  0.  O.  U.  Absolute  money-back  guarantee  to  be  as 
represented  on  arrival.  Many  pleased  customers,  in  all 
Eastern  States.  Order  direct,  here,  now. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Del. 

FREE  RANGE  PIGS 

There's  a  Difference 

Chester  Yorkshire  Cross,  Yorkshire  Berkshire  Cross, 
Yorkshire  and  Poland  crossed,  6-8  weeks  $2.50,  $2.75- 
8-10.  $2.75,  $3;  10-12,  $3,  $3.50.  Fancy  slioats  and 
feeders,  ail  ages  and  prices.  50  Boars  (above  breeds) 
various  ages  and  prices.  Get  the  sows  bred.  Don’t 
slip.  Have  some  cash  assets  this  spring.  Remember 
true  economy  isn’t  how  little  one  can  spend  but  how 
wisely  one  can  spend  it.  Add  35  cents  on  Vermont  and 
Connecticut  pigs.  C.  DAVIS,  Box  II,  Concord,  Mass. 


Choice  Montana  &  Dakota  Feeding  Pigs 

AT  PREV  AILING  MARKET  PRICES 

weight  from  70  to  130  lbs.  average ;  vaccinated  with 
Ledetie’s  Serum,  the  best  know,  in  carload  lots  of  120  to 
100.  Freight  saving  by  taking  two  cars  at  a  time.  If 
within  trucking  distance  of  Secaucus  available  in  small 
lots  from  1  to  100.  HENRY  HENKEL  &  SONS, 
Inc.,  Couuty  Avenue,  Secaeus,  N.  ,1. 


FERRETS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


FPDDPTC  for  killing  rats, 
rtlintld  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $2.50. 
Females,  $2.50. 

Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $4.00  each. 

W,  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


■  ■  j  mm,  ■  A  ■  Htotc  I  >,  VO .  'ML  JL  UUIl£  olOCK 

Males,  $2.75;  females  $3  50. 
One  pair,  $6.00.  Will  ship  C.  O.D.  Instruction  book 
free.  Levi  Farnsworth  -  New  London,  O. 


Ferrets 


Good  hunters.  Either  color  Males 
*2  75.  Females  $3.25.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

R.  H.  Farnsworth,  New  London.O. 


FERRETS 


Brown  or  white.  Send  for 
special  low  prices. 
Donald  D.  Day,  New  London,  O* 


FERRETS— Males,  $2.00;  females,  $2.25.  -Will  ship 
C.  O.  I).  E.  L.  llAltniAN  Box  4  New  London,  Ohio 


GUINEA  PIGS 


GUINEA  PIGS— Young  Breeders.  Male,  $1.00; 
female,  $1.20  each.  M.  tVYNORADNTK,  Sangerties,  V  Y. 


Wanted  guinea  pigs  &  rabbits.  State  quantity,  weight. 
Lambert  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  Partway,  Brooklyn.  X.  Y 


nmimmmmmmmimimmuimimmi 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— a  No.  i.  Pedigreed  Pigs,$s 
Easiest  f  eedersjquickest  growers.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls, N  •  T ; 
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WANTED 
AT  ONCE! 

500  More  Rural  and  City 
Dealers 

Start  your  own  business  with  our  capi¬ 
tal.  It  pays  better  than  farming.  Buy  ev¬ 
erything  at  Avholesale — sell  at  retail.  Be 
youx’  own  boss.  Make  all  the  profits  on 
everything  you  sell.  We  supply  everything 
— Products,  Auto-Bodies,  Sample  Cases, 
Advertising  Matter,  Sales  and  Service 
Methods,  etc.  15  Factories  and  Service 
Branches.  Prompt  shipments.  Lowest 
freight  and  express  rates.  Superior  Raw- 
leigh  Quality,  old  established  demand,  low¬ 
est  prices,  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  no 
sale,  makes  easy  sales.  200  farm  and 
home  necessities,  all  guaranteed  the  best 
values.  Rawleigh’s  Superior  Sales  and 
Service  Methods  secure  most  business  ev- 
erywhere.  Over  42  million  Products  sold 
last  year.  If  you  are  willing  to  work  steady 
every  day  for  good  pay,  write  for  complete 
information  how  to  start  your  own  busi¬ 
ness  with  our  capital. 

W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

DEPT,  B-37  RPR  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


Liberal  Interest 


Compounded  Quarterly 

Bank  by  Mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently.  This62year old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
Y ork  State  supervision,  assures 
generousinterestwith  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  how  compounding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Without  obligation  please  send  me  new  Banking 
by  Mail  booklet, 

34 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


The  ONLY 

soft  surface 

Teat  Dilators 

A  safe  and  dependable  treatment  for 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  and  Bruised 
Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Deep  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  absorbent  texture — fits  large 
or  small  teats  and  carries  medicated  oint¬ 
ment  INTO  teat  canal  to  seat  of  trouble. 

Heals  the  teat— Keeps  it  open 

Small  rounded  end,  easy  to  insert. 

Stays  in  the  teat  until  re¬ 
moved.  Large  jar  of  36  Dila¬ 
tors  in  Medicated  Ointment 
mailed  postpaid  for  $1.00 
if  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  or  we  will  send 
free  samples. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Dept.  5  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


miiiioaiiiitt 


LOWER  PRICES! 

BUY  your  Economy  Silo  now.  Prices 
are  lower  than  ever !  Now  you  can  have 
the  kind  of  silo  you’ve  always  wanted. 
Send  for  free  catalog  and  new  low 
prices.  Patented  storm-proof  anchor 
equipment.  Continuous  self-adjusting 
doors  or  swinging  hinge  doors. 
Economy  Silos  are  made  of  best 
grade  Oregon  Fir.  Spruce  or  Yellow 
Pine.  Also  Glazed  Tile  and  Cement 
Silos. 

THE  ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  C  Frederick,  Md. 

DAU/CP  EQUIPPED 

I  \J  ft  UlY  SEPARATORS 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

Trade  in  your  old  separator  for  si  new  Sharpies 
Electric  or  Engine  drive. 

SHARPLES  CO.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  vour  reautrements.  also  BoilerTubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens,  1 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit  1 1 
in  knowingjust  howthe  account  stands.  1 1 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story.  " 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time,  1  ’ 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time.  1 1 
Simple  and  Practical.  " 

Price,  $2.00  !  1 

For  sale  by  > 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  || 


Infected  Teat  of  Cow 

Will  you  print  a  cure  for  spider  on 
end  of  teat  and  inside  of  cow’s  teat? 

Connecticut  H.  N. 

The  condition  you  term  “spider”  is 
caused  by  germs  invading  a  sore  or 
laceration  on  the  tip  of  the  teat.  The 
germs  come  from  filth  on  the  stable  floor, 
or  are  carried  by  the  milker’s  hands. 
They  may  also  be  contracted  from  a  dirty 
yard  where  cows  lie  down,  or  from  stand¬ 
ing  in  stagnant  water,  during  the 
Summer  season. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  milker 
carelessly  leaves  his  finger  nails  long  and 
they  lacerate  the  tip  of  the  teat.  A  sore 
then  forms  and  scabs  over  between  milk¬ 
ings.  The  milker  then  picks  the  scab  off 
with  his  nails,  and  the  sore  becomes 
aggravated,  and  the  infection  gradually 
spreads  upward  in  the  teat  until  the 
milk-secreting  gland  of  the  udder  becomes 
affected  and  mastitis  (garget)  ensues. 

In  some  instances  the  type  of  garget  is 
virulent  so  that  it  destroys  the  milk- 
secreting  function  of  the  udder.  In  those 
instances  pus-producing  germs  (strep¬ 
tococci)  have  been  introduced.  It  even 
happens,  in  a  few  cases,  that  the  infec¬ 
tion  permeates  the  system  of  the  cow  and 
causes  generalized  septicemia  or  blood 
poisoning,  which  proves  fatal.  Gangrene 
and  sloughing  of  the  udder  also  occurs 
in  a  few  cases  and  cannot  be  remedied. 

We  state  these  facts  to  indicate  the 


necessity  of  scrupulous  cleanliness  in  the 
care  and  handling  of  the  cow’s  udder  and 
teats.  There  would  be  few  cases  of 
“spider”  teat  or  garget  were  the  milker 
careful  to  cleanse  his  hands  before  milk¬ 
ing.  keep  his  finger  nails  trimmed  and  to 
wash  and  disinfect  the  teats  of  each  cow 
before  and  after  each  milking.  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  stall  floors  clean, 
disinfected  and  freshly  bedded. 

It  is  best  to  milk  with  dry  hands  and 
to  milk  gently,  so  that  the  tips  of  the 
teats  will  not  be  bruised.  “Corns”  or 
callouses,  often  form  on  the  tips  of  the 
teats  when  the  milker  is  rough  and 
squeezes  too  hard  with  the  butts  of  liis 
hands.  Wfhen  a  cow’s  teat  becomes  sore 
it  is  advisable  to  separate  her  from  her 
mates,  by  several  empty  stalls,  and  then 
to  milk  her  last,  or  to  have  her  milked 
by  a  person  who  does  not  milk  other 
cows.  That  also  should  be  done  when  a 
cow  shows  symptoms  of  eowpox  or  of 
garget,  in  any  form.  She  should  be  kept 
isolated  until  perfectly  recovered.  Unless 
that  be  done  the  infection  will  be  sure 
to  spread  from  cow  to  cow,  through  the 
medium  of  the  milker’s  hands  or  the  teat 
cups  of  the  milking  machine. 

When  a  sore  forms  on  the  tip  of  a 
teat  do  not  pick  the  scab  off  with  the 
finger  nail  before  each  milking.  Instead, 
immerse  the  teat  for  five  minutes  in  hot 
water  containing  all  the  boric  acid  it 
will  dissolve.  Doing  so  softens  the  scab 
and  at  the  same  time  disinfects  the  teat 
aud  sore.  The  scab  may  then  be  gently 
rubbed  off,  without  drawing  blood  or 
greatly  irritating  the  part.  A  little  of 
the  boric  solution  may  also  be  injected 
into  the  teat,  but  not  so  forcibly  that  it 
will  go  into  the  cavity  above  the  teat. 
It  should  be  stripped  out  again,  after 
gently  massaging  the  teat  for  a  few 
seconds. 

After  milkings,  apply  a  little  yellow  oxid 
of  mercury  ointment  to  the  sore  and  work 
a  little  of  it  into  the  duct.  If  the  scab 
persists  in  forming  and  closing  the  open¬ 
ing  it  may  be  necessary  to  insert  a 
medicated  wax  teat  dilator  or  a  piece  of 
thick  earbolized  catgut  suture  in  the 


duct,  between  milkings.  Handle  the 
catgut  or  dilator  with  forceps,  not  with 
the  fingers,  when  inserting  it  in  the  teat. 
Avoid  leaving  threads  from  the  wax 
dilator  in  the  duct.  In  an  obstinate  or 
long  standing  case  of  teat-tip  sore  an¬ 
other  good  plan  of  treatment  is  to  apply 
a  2  per  cent  solution  of  Milestone  to  tlie 
tip  of  the  teat,  after  the  immersion 
treatment.  Strong  iodine  ointment  is  also 
curative  in  many  cases.  a.  s.  a. 


West  Virginia  News  and 
Views 

No  Winter  yet  in  a  climate  that  usual¬ 
ly,  before  this  time,  has  given  us  a  lot  of 
zero  weather.  Just  the  past  week  while 
pruning  apple  trees  I  found  apples  still 
hanging  011  the  trees  that  were  not  frozen 
enough  to  be  hurt.  The  week  before 
Christmas  in  a  neighboring  community 
one  man  had  fresh  strawberries  from  his 
own  garden.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  reports  come  that  potatoes  that 
were  not  dug  are  up  two  inches  high.  We 
have  been  having  plenty  of  rain,  but  in 
some  sections  reports  are  that  water  is 
still  scarce. 

We  have  been  growing  apples  for  the 
market  for  a  long  time,  but  there  is  less 
demand  for  them  this  season  than  we 
ever  saw.  In  fact  instead  of  the  demand 
growing  better,  as  we  expected,  it  has 
grown  much  worse.  The  two  weeks  after 
Christmas  we  could  move  such  a  few  that 
it  did  not  pay  us  to  visit  the  market.  We 
have  formerly  sold  a  lot  of  our  crop  di¬ 
rect  to  the  consumer,  hut  this  season  have 
had  to  abandon  that  entirely,  for  we  find 
that  families  that  used  to  buy  by  the 


bushel  now  buy  by  the  pound.  Where 
they  did  pay  cash  now  they  want  credit 
and,  at  the  low  margin  of  profit,  we  might 
just  as  well  feed  them  to  the  stock.  One 
peculiar  thing  about  the  fruit  market  this 
season  is  the  fact  that  people  are  buying 
more  oranges  and  bananas  than  apples, 
and  they  are  as  high  as  formerly. 

The  best  price  that  we  can  get  is  50 
cents  per  bushel  for  the  No.  1.  and  there 
is  no  use  trying  to  sell  the  lower  grades. 
We  are  using  paper  bags  altogether  this 
season  as  we  could  not  stand  the  price  of 
wood  packages.  The  bags  are  gaining 
favor  in  this  section.  The  merchant  likes 
them,  as  they  make  clean  packages  to  de¬ 
liver  to  houses,  and  not  as  much  trouble 
to  haul  and  handle.  We  find  for  Win¬ 
ter  apples  that  they  get  to  market  in  as 
good  shape  as  in  baskets  and  will  stand 
more  cold.  One  objection  is  that  they 
will  not  stand  a  wetting,  either  from  out¬ 
side  or  from  the  sweating  of  the  fruit. 
They  are  lower  in  price  this  season,  cost¬ 
ing  us  not  quite  three  cents  each. 

Nearly  all  plowing  is  done  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  earliest  I  ever  knew.  We  have 
intended  to  open  our  sugar  orchard  early 
this  season  but  until  it  freezes  a  little 
harder  there  will  be  no  use. 

More  interest  is  being  taken  in  farm¬ 
ers'  organizations.  We  have  had  better 
attendance  at  our  Farm  Bureau  meetings 
this  Winter  than  ever.  More  member¬ 
ships  are  coming  in  without  solicitation. 
Our  county  bureau  is  putting  on  a  series 
of  meetings  to  cover  the  whole  county  this 
mouth  and  next  to  acquaint  the  farmers 
more  fully  with  its  work. 

This  is  the  greatest  opportunity  that 
farmers’  organizations  have  ever  had  in 
their  history  to  grow  and  become  strong 
enough  to  accomplish  those  things  they 
are  working  for.  But  unless  they  build 
wisely  from  the  bottom  up  they  will  fail. 
As  I  see  it,  the  organization  of  farmers 
is  a  matter  of  education.  You  have  to 
show  him  just  what  benefit  the  organiza¬ 
tion  will  get  him.  and  lie  is  right  with 
you.  It  is  true  that  too  often  we  have  to 
Work  altogether  on  the  money  side  of  an 
organization  rather  than  the  more  valu¬ 
able  educational  side  but,  after  all,  if  tve 
can  get  large  enough  incomes  from  our 
farms  we  will  be  able  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  other  good  things  in  life,  provided 
we  do  not  have  to  work  too  hard  and  too 
long  to  appreciate  the  better  things. 

Barbour  County,  W.  Ya.  L.  G.  £inn. 


“Now,  then.  Tommy  Brown.”  said  the 
teacher,  “I  want  to  set  you  a  little  prob¬ 
lem.  Suppose  there  were  five  children  and 
their  mother  had  only  four  potatoes  to 
share  between  them.  She  wants  to  give 
each  child  an  equal  share.  How  would 
she  do  it?”  “Mash  the  potatoes,”  said 
the  boy. — Answers; 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  171. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY" — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  IL  I’AHSTL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover.  60-lb.  can, 
$4.50:  120  lbs.,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS.  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


TREE-RIPENED  Florida  oranges,  grapefruit  and 
tangerines — sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored:  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted.  $1.75  with 
order,  express  charges  collect:  satisfaction  guar 
anteed.  MRS.  G.  R.  THOMAS,  Box  10.  Thono 
tosassa.  Fla. 


RASPBERRY  HONEY.  5  lbs.,  $1:  early  “Mixed 
Flowers.”  5  lbs.,  83c;  10,  $1.55:  postpaid 
LYMAN  APIARIES,  It.  1,  Northampton,  Mass. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins  and 
shoulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs:  no  cereal, 
no  water;  parcel  post  prepaid;  4%  lbs.  for  $1. 
second  zone:  41;  lbs.  for  $1.  third  zone;  send 
check  or  money  order:  satisfaction  assured. 
GEO.  DAAVSON,  R.  2,  Oneida,  Nr.  Y". 


PAPER-SHELL  PECANS,  full  and  sweet,  30 
cents  a  pound;  10  lbs..  $2.50,  prepaid.  MRS 
G.  E.  MORTON,  Valhalla,  N.  Car. 


HONEY — Goldenrod-huck wheat  mixed,  120  lbs. 

$0;  overheated,  $5.  LAVERN  DEPEAV,  An 
burn,  N".  Y. 


TREE-RIPENED,  FRESH-PICICED,  table-size 
sweet,  juicy  pineapple  oranges;  sweet,  juiev 
seedless  grapefruit;  sweet  delicious  tangerines'; 
straight  or  mixed,  bushel  box  $3.25,  two  for  $0; 
delivered  prepaid  to  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Southern  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  Eastern 
Pennsylvania;  we  satisfy.  SUNNY  SIDE 
GROVES,  Orlando.  Florida. 


VERMONT  FINE  qaulity  extracted  clover 
honey,  5  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid.  C.  E.  DUNHAM. 
Bethel,  A*t. 


HONEY  —  Pure  clover.  GO  lbs.,  $4.50:  23-lb. 

pails.  $2.50,  here:  5-lb.  pail.  Otic:  prepaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


TRY  HONEY  and  peanut  butter  mixed;  honey, 
5  lbs..  $1:  10  lbs.,  $1.80,  postpaid;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  EARL  SEAVEY,  East  Green¬ 
wich,  R.  I. 


PURE  HOME-MADE  sausage.  41,;  lbs.  for  $1, 
postpaid:  fresh  hams,  shoulders  and  loins:  sat¬ 
isfaction  assured.  BURLEIGH  JONES,  Mere¬ 
dith,  N.  H. 


MUSHROOMS.  3-LB.  BASKET  buttons,  fresh- 
picked.  hothouse  grown,  best  quality.  $1  post¬ 
paid  4th  zone;  recipes  with  each  basket;  sure 
to  please.  J.  J.  STYEIt  &  SON,  Concordville,  Pa. 


HICKORY  NUT.  pecan  and  black  walnut  meats. 

85  cents  per  lb.;  all  hand  picked.  GLENDALE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup  in  gallon  cans,  postpaid, 
$2.50  second  zone.  $2.62  third  zone.  F.  J. 
CHAMPLIN,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


NEAY  CROP  clover  honey.  5-lb.  pail.  $1:  10  lbs., 
$1.75:  G  10-lb.  pails.  $0,  delivered.  ALBERT 
J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS.  SHELLED  and  selected.  10  pounds, 
70c;  100,  $3.50.  W.  AY.  AVILLIAMS,  Quit- 
man.  Ga. 


HONEY" — Our  finest,  guaranteed  pure,  5-lb.  pail 
clover  $1,  2  pails  $1.75.  postpaid:  GO-lb.  can 
$4.50.  here:  pure  maple  svrup  $2.50  gallon,  post- 
paid.  KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


“SHURE”  POP  Golden  Queen  (ear)  corn:  new 
low  price;  post  third  zone.  25  lbs.  three  dol¬ 
lars,  15  lbs.  two  dollars.  AV.  HALBERT,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


PURE  NEW  YORK  maple  syrup.  $2.50  gallon 
delivered  third  zone.  CARL  TASSELL.  An¬ 
dover,  N.  Y. 


HONEY",  AS  USUAL,  attractive  special  offers  to 
reduce  stock.  RAY  C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  postpaid,  liquid  or  granulated, 
clover,  5-lb.  pail  $1.  two  pails  $1.75.  four 
$3.25,  twelve  $0;  good  mixed  honey,  pail  75 
cents,  two  $1.40,  four  $2.50:  twelve  $6.75: 
60-lb.  can.  here,  clover.  $4.75:  mixed  $3.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY— Clover,  5  lbs.  90c,  10  lbs.  $1.60, 
postpaid;  mild  buckwheat.  GO-lb.  can  $3,  here. 
CIIAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square.  N.  Y. 

The  Farmer 
His  Own  j 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

i 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


-The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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GIVES  MEAT 
that  genuine 
HICKORY 
FLAVOR 

THE  genuine  hickory  wood 
smoke  in  Old  Hickory  Smoked 
Salt  goes  directly  into  the  fresh 
meat  along  with  the  salt — curing 
and  flavoring  every  tissue,  uniform¬ 
ly — clearthrough  tothe  bone — with 
that  marvelous  flavor  that  only  genu¬ 
ine  hiekory  wood  smoke  can  give. 

No  smokehouse  needed — Saves 
time — Saves  labor — Saves  smoke¬ 
house  shrinkage  and  spoilage  loss 
in  cure. 

On  Sale  at  All  Dealers 

IriMist  on  Old  Hickory — The  Original  and 
Only  Genuine  Smoked  Salt 

Write  for  valuable  Free  Book  No.  259 
on  Meat  Curing— to 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MFC.  CO. 

20  No.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Ill. 
orGENERAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 
(Subsidiary  Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg.  Go.) 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


NEW  1932  PRICES 
plus  TRADE  ALLOWANCE 


makes  it  possible  for  us  to  of¬ 
fer  you  in  trade  for  your  old 
separator  a  New  Melotte  at 


Write  for  New  Offer 

Send  for  free  Melotte  catalog 
new  low  prices,  30  days  free  trial  and 

t6.00  per  month  terms  offers.  Use  the 
lelotte  30  days  FREE. Compare  it  side  by 
side  with  ANY  separator.  See  how  much 
MORE  cream  the  New  Melotte  will  put 
in  your  cream  can.  Liberal  trade-in.  New 
low  prices.  Write  for  full  details  TO¬ 
DAY—  before  special  new  price  offer  is 
withdrawn. 


THE  MELOTTE  SEPARATOR,  3.  B.  Babson,  U.  S.  Mgr. 
2843  W.  19th  St.,  Dept.  30-72  Chicago,  IU. 


MELOTTE 


Qroom  Electrically 

Machine  Grooming  pays  in  cleaner  milk  and  better 
production;  gets  the  loose  hair,  dust  and 
dirt;  keeps  cows  and  horses  clean  and  sleek. 
Simple,  portable,  powerful  suction;  uses 
any  light  socket.  Send  dealer’s  name  for 
demonstration.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 

=\  HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept  R  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


UNMAN 
ROOMER 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

Since  the  death  of  Past  State  Master 
Silas  L.  Strivings,  at  his  home  at  Cas¬ 
tile,  N.  Y.,  .Tan.  22,  there  remains  but 
one  living  Past  Master  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  and  that  is  Sherman  .T. 
Lowell,  of  Fredonia,  Chautauqua  County. 
Past  Master  Strivings  helped  to  orga¬ 
nize  the  Grange  in  Wyoming  County,  his 
native  county,  and  served  as  first  Master 
of  the  Wyoming  County  Pomona  Grange, 
lie  was  also  the  first  Master  of  Castile 
Grange,  which  he  helped  to  organize.  Tie 
began  his  State  Grange  service  at  the  an¬ 
nual  session  of  the  State  Grange  at  Wa¬ 
tertown  in  1910,  being  elected  chaplain. 
After  four  years  in  the  chaplain’s  position 
he  was  chosen  State  Lecturer,  succeeding 
F.  E.  Alexander,  of  Oswego  County,  who 
died  in  office.  His  next  promotion  came 
in  1922,  when  lie  was  elected  Overseer, 
where  he  served  two  years.  In  1924,  at 
Buffalo,  he  was  advanced  to  the  Master¬ 
ship  and  was  re-elected  for  another  two- 
year  term  at.  Watertown  in  192(5. 

In  addition  to  his  long  service  in  the 
Grange,  Mr.  Strivings  was  also  prominent 
in  the  Farm  Bureau  organization.  He 
took  a  leading  part  in  organizing  the 
Farm  Bureau  in  Wyoming  County  and 
served  as  president  of  the  County  Bureau. 
He  also  served  as  State  president  of  the 
bureau  and  vice-president  of  the  national 
federation.  Mr.  Strivings  is  survived  by 
a  widow  and  three  sons. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  dairy 
farmers  of  the  Empire  State  have  been 
recently  gathered  into  organizations  to 
protect  their  rights  in  securing  an  ade¬ 
quate  price  for  their  milk  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  excellent  training  many  of 
them  have  received  in  the  Grange.  For 
the  past  half  century  the  Grange  has 
been  a  training  school  for  the  people  of 
the  farms  and  has  taught  the  value  of  or¬ 
ganization.  The  present  crisis  in  the  dairy 
industry  is  supplying  another  field  for 
making  use  of  this  training.  All  the  coun¬ 
ties.  which  have  effected  strong  dairy  or¬ 
ganizations  in  this  emergency  have  been 
for  many  years  strong  Grange  centers. 

The  city  of  Geneva  is  making  plans  to 
secure  the  next  annual  session  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange.  Director  U.  P.  Hed¬ 
rick,  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station, 
has  been  chosen  to  have  charge  of  the 
campaign.  The  last  session  of  the  State 
Grange  held  at  Geneva  was  in  1906. 

D.  D.  T.  Moore,  first  publisher  of  Ttik 
Rural  New-Yorker,  was  one  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  1878  session  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  held  at  Rochester.  Mr. 
Moore  was  the  second  Master  of  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Grange  No.  154  of  New  York  City. 
This  Grange  was  organized  about  1874. 
Mr.  Moore  served  eight  years  as  Master. 
Knickerbocker  Grange  became  dormant 
after  1883. 

As  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  Pomona  Grange  of  New  York 
State  the  directors  of  the  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Watertown  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  have  offered  the  most  liberal 
prizes  for  Grange  exhibits  in  the  fair’s 
history.  Thursday  of  fair  week  has  been 
designated  as  Grange  Day  and  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  secure  a  National 
Grange  speaker  for  that  day. 

The  increase  in  Grange  membership 
made  in  New  York  State  during  the  past 
year  is  undoubtedly  due  largely  to  the 
plan  of  giving  prizes  of  gold  coin  to  the 
Granges  showing  a  net  gain  in  member¬ 
ship  of  25  or  more  for  the  year.  For  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1930,  there  were  51 
Granges  that  won  prizes  of  .$5  in  gold, 
10  that  won  $10  each  and  two  winning 
$15.  Tupper  Lake  Grange,  of  Franklin 
County,  had  the  best  record,  with  89  new 
members. 


Wolcott,  N.  Y.  Grange 

I  am  sending  a  few  notes  from  our 
Grange,  “Wolcott  Grange  No.  348.”  P. 
of  H.  At  our  installation  of  officers, 
after  harvest  feast  served  in  our  dining 
hall  at  noon,  to  which  200  members  and 
their  guests  did  ample  justice,  Brother 
Thad  F.  Shear,  past  Master,  installed 
our  officers  for  1932,  as  follows: 

Worthy  Master,  Ernest  F1.  Noble,  for 
his  third  term  as  Master ;  Overseer,  C.  N. 
Doxtatter;  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Ethel  Rich; 
Steward.  Ed  Klink ;  Assistant  Steward, 
Alfred  Lauder ;  Chaplain,  Mrs.  T.  F. 
Shear:  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Jud  Clark ;  Gatekeeper,  Timothy  Man¬ 
ning;  Ceres,  Golda  Burgdorf ;  Pomona, 
Elizabeth  Wheeler;  Flora,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Armstrong;  Stewardess,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Lander;  trustee  for  three  years,  Roy 
Olmstead ;  Organist,  Mrs.  Alice  Payne. 

After  this  came  the  program  by  our 
Lecturer,  a  duet  by  Miss  Clapper  and 
Mrs.  Noble,  with  Mrs.  Ruth  Oyer  at  the 
piano;  remarks  by  past  Master,  O.  M. 
Smith ;  solo  by  Mrs.  Nohle ;  remarks  by 
Rev.  II.  D.  Brownell ;  piano  duet  by  Mrs. 
Oyer  and  Miss  Clapper;  address  by  our 
Worthy  Master  Ernest  Noble. 

C II A S.  L.  WEBB. 


Wages  of  Cheese  Maker 

What  would  be  a  fair  price  to  pay  a 
cheese  maker,  whey,  cream  included,  in 
the  juice?  Maker  owns  factory,  fur¬ 
nishes  all  supplies,  pays  for  figuring. 

New  York.  c.  K. 

We  should  like  information  about  this 
from  readers. 


PRICES 
GREATLY 
REDUCED 


NO  change  has  been  made  in  the  quality  of  B-K.  It  is  the 
same  standardized  sterilizer  of  proven  dependability 
and  stability  that  has  led  the  field  for  over  20  years. 


There  is  no  reason  to  use  cheap,  unproven  substitutes  for 
B-K  Sterilization.  New  economies  in  manufacturing  have 
made  it  possible  to  substantially  reduce  the  price  of  B-K. 


Ienerai  Laboratories!  iq 
[MADISON,  WIS.,  U.Slffl 


Powerful 

DAIRY  BACTERICIDE 
DISINFECTANT 
DEODORANT 
ANTISEPTIC 

CONTAINS  NO  ACID  NOB  OH 


B-K  was  the  first  standardized,  non-poisonous  chemical 
sterilizer  prepared  for  dairy  use  and  for  over  20  years  the 
B-K  laboratory  has  been  the  leader  in  this  field  for  service 
to  dairymen.  Its  guarantee  for  unfailing  efficiency  in  killing 
germs  on  contact  is  backed  by  20  years  of  extensive  laboratory 
tests  and  actual  field  experience. 

Better  Than  Steam 

B-K  has  been  proven  to  be 
many  times  more  effective 
in  destroying  bacteria 
than  steam  or  hot  water 
as  ordinarily  used  and 
its  simplicity  of  applica¬ 
tion  saves  valuable 
hours  of  time.  Simply 
dilute  with  water,  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions,  and 
use  to  sterilize  milking 
machines  and  parts  —  and 
all  the  milk  handling  equip¬ 
ment  and  utensils.  The  cost 
of  B-K  is  only  a  few  cents  a 
day  when  used  as  directed. 

There  is  only  one  B-K. 

Accept  no  substitute. 

B-K  is  sold  by  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Supply  Dealers  and  Feed,  Drug 
and  Hardware  Stores. 

Write  for  FREE  Book 
on  Dairy  Sterilization. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

216  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


IlOX 


ARMOR  YOUR  COWS 

1|?  AGAINST  FLIES 

®  ait/i  t/te 


KILLS  and 

REPELS  FLIES 

.  \  '  « 

Made  by  the  Makers  of  B-K 
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BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D. 


a 

From  Selected  and  8lood-Tested  Flocks 

Prices  -on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wll.  &  Br.  Beg . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

Bd.  Kocks  &  B.  I.  Beds .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Wh.  Bocks  &  Wh.  Wyan .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Broiler  Chicks .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-week-old  chicks. 
Catalog.  NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  108, 
BELLEFONTE,  Pa. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Front  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  free  range,  selected 
stock  at  $11  per  100,  $31  per  300.  $51.50  per 
500;  $100  per  1000.  1%  discount  on  early 
orders.  10%  books  order.  Chicks  100% 
Live  arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  .  $8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain  .  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  .  10.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  8.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .  6.00 

44c  per  chick  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  per  chick  in 
LOCO  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  prepaid.  Circular  free. 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

CHICKS 

6c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  $8.00  per  100.  Rocks 
and  Reds,  $10.00  per  100.  Wyan- 
dottes,  $11.00.  yz c  more  in  lots 
less  than  100.  Broilers,  $6.00. 
•21-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100%  delivery. 
JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 

Batoy  CliicKs 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tailored  Strain 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns - 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.. 

S.  C.  Bocks  and  Beds . . . 

White  Wyandottes . 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons... 

Assorted  Light  Breeds... 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds. . .  -  -  -- 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

All  chicks  from  carefully  selected  purebred  stock. 

Order  Now  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks .  $6  25  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

It.  I.  Reds .  6.25  12.00  57.50  110 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  5.50  10.50  50.00  95 

Assorted . . .  6.00  9.50  45,00  90 

Postage  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Hatches 
every  week.  Write  for  illustrdel  free  catalog. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop  Bov  it  Sersreantsville,  N.  J. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.50 

$8.00 

$37.50 

$70.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

4.00 

6.00 

27.50 

55.00 

4.50 

8.50 

40.00 

75.00 

100%  Del.  Guar 
t  ree  Literature 


Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  25 

Barron  &  Tailored  Str. .  .$2.50 

B.  Kocks  &  Reds . 3.00 

White  Wyandottes . 3.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.00 

Bred  for  egg  production.  Hatched  from  large 
healthy  stock. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.50 

$8. 

$37.50 

$70. 

5.50 

10. 

47.50 

90. 

5.50 

10. 

47.50 

.  .  . 

4.50 

8. 

37.50 

70. 

3.25 

6. 

30.00 

58. 

Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  2  .and  3  year  old  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  fancied  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns. .$  8.00  $37. oO  $.0.00 

S.  C.  l  orn  Barron  Str.  Wh. Leghorns  8.00  87.50  70.00 

S  C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed.  $7.00  per  109.  Heavy  Mixed.  $8.00  per  100 
100*  liv- delivery.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY  Box  1  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  &  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $2.75  $4.50  $8.00 

Br.  &  White  Rox  .  3.25  5.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.75  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed  . 2.50  4.00  7.00 

:>00  lots.  $2.50  less ;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  pre- 
paid  safe  deliver.'  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4.  Richfield,  Pa. 


BLOOD-TESTED 

CHICKS 

for  B.  W.  D. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS  on  Barred  Rocked 

White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Quality,  satisfaction,  free 
delivery.  Mixed  Heavy  Breeds  for  Broilers,  S7. 00—100. 
LAY1VELL  FARM  HATCHERY  It.  5  BEAVElt  SPRINGS,  PA. 

From  Heavy  Laying  Strains.  Bar 

red  Rocks,  $10  per  100;  S.C.  White 
Leghorns,  $10  per  100.  Four  con- 
_ _  secutive  years  of  blood-testing 

SUNNY  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Berlin,  Pa. 

COCKERELS— Buff  Orpingtons  and  Dark  Cornish  In¬ 
dian  Games.  Fred  Chad  wick,  98  West  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass, 

DUCKLINGS,  GOSLINGS,  TURKEY  POULTS 

\J  and  BABY  CHICKS.  New  low  prices.  Write  for 
illustrated  Catalog  telling  how  to  rai  e  Ducks  for  Profit, 
RIDGWAY  DUCK  HATCHERY  .  LaRue,  Ohio 

ORDER  NOW— Best  native  and  imported  strains.  Pekin 
Ducklings,  fast  growth,  big  eggs,  no  loss,  money  mak¬ 
ers.  Young  Chicks — Reds, Rocks.  Wyandottes.Leghorns. 
Turkeys,  Pigeons.  SIIANLEY  FARMS  Thomaston,  Conn. 

AND  EGGS.  World's 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP.  L.  I.,  N.  T. 


DUCKLINGS 


DUCKINGS 


Large  White  Pekins.  Good  Lay¬ 
ers.  FawnWliite  Indian  Runners. 
Setting  Eggs.  FREE  Booklet. 

.THE  DUCKERY  Trappe,  Md. 


WILD  Mallard  Ducks  or  Drakes  $0.50  pooh 
Blue  ribbon  winners  for  breeding.  CdUl 

WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  -  •  DIt.  Klsoo,  N.  Y. 


D 


iUCKLINGS— Mammoth  White  Pekins.  best  quality. 
Pi  ompt  delivery.  I„  HAMBLIN  -  Wilson,  Setv  York 


TURKEYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS  -  CHICKENS 

Breeders.  Babies.  Eggs.  Reasonable.  Catalog  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLER BVILLE,  l*A. 


CLOUDLAND  “Goldbank”  Giant  Bronze  Turkeys— 

Choice  breeding  stock  with  excellent  type  and  mark¬ 
ings.  CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Ptisey  Cloud,  Kenneth  Square,  Pa. 

T.i.Loue  Eggs  and  Poults  Certified, 
tsronze  lurKeyS  State  Fair.  Boston  show;  8  entiles, 

7  prizes.  DUANE  LAKE  TURKEY  FARSI,  Duanesbtirg.  N.  Y. 
rvy  rF'„, -1- „  Twice  Wild  cross  on  Bronze,  $7. 

loin  1  urits  farrer 


Orange,  Vn. 


B 


OIXRBON  Red  anti  Bronze  Turkeys— from  Gar¬ 
den  Winners.  ELSIE  HILLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


SELECTEU  BRONZE  BREEDERS  No  Blackhead  for  2d  yrs. 

REID  TURKEY  FARM  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


CHOICE  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS— P  rices  reasonable 

I  Satisfaction  guar.  II.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa 


IRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS— 22  to  27  lbs..  $8.00  and 
I  $10  00.  CLOVER  LANE  FARM  -  Spring  Grove.  Pa. 


PRICES  CUTS?? 


New  Process  -  Double  Strength 
New  Fresh  Stock- No  Seams 

Better  than  Glass 

Warm  —  Strong — Weatherproof 

Passes  ULTRA  VEGLET  Rays 

One-Tenth  the  Cost  of  Glass 
Best  for  Poultry  Houses.  Scratch 
Sheds.  Barns.  Windows,  Doors,! 
etc.  Leading  Agriculture  Univer¬ 
sities  and  Experts  highly  endorse 
and  recommend  the  immense  profit 
advantages  of  utilizing  the  Sun’s 
Ultra-Violet  Rays.  LITE-O-GLAS  is  highly  translucent, 
strong,  warm,  waterproof,  weatherproof,  haiiproof,  flexi¬ 
ble,  tough  as  parchment;  the  best  on  the  market,  and  it  is 

MUCH  WARMER  THAN  GLASS 

Will  not  sag,  flop  or  tear — can  be  washed  just  like  glass. 

ORDER  NOW  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

Sold  in  36  inch  width  only;  50  yards  or  more,  21c  per  yd. — 
40  yds.  $8.80  —  30  yds.  $6.90 —  20  yds.  $4.65  — 15  yds.  $3.50 — 
10  yds.  $2.48.  We  pay  postage.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

ABSOLUTE  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

if  you  are  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  Founded  in  1896 — 
A  35  year  record  of  hr>-„st  and  square  dealing. 

FLEMING  BROS..  CE623  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO 


New  Chick  Book  Free 

A  perfect  gold-mine  of  useful  information.  A  splen¬ 
did  book  that  tells  how  to  raise  strong,  healthy 
chicks.  Thoroughly  discusses  methods,  brooding,  feed¬ 
ing  ingredients,  vitamins,  minerals,  drinking  water, 
etc.  Also  gives  full  details  how  to  guard  against 
disease  and  insure  profits.  A  complete  book  no  poul- 
tryman  can  afford  to  be  without.  Advise  how  many 
chicks  you  intend  to  raise  and  we  will  send  book 
tree.  Address  Box  1422,  Dept.  V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Paste  or  pin  this  ad  on  a  letter  with  your  name  a..„ 
address  and  mail  it  to  us  with  25c.,  (stamps  or  coin! 

for  the  ne- 1  12  issues.  American  Poultry  Journal  J 
540  South  Clark  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois! 


Why  Pay  More  for  Baby  Chicks? 

Jim  Brown’s  Super- Quality  Baby  Chicks  are  bred  to 
live  and  lay  and  pay.  Thousands  of  poultry  raisers  say 
“Yours  are  the  best  chicks  I  ever  bought.”  Over  5,- 
000,000  purchased  in  last  three  years.  World's  finest 
foundation  strains.  Every  flock  culled  by  experts.  Every 
chick  guaranteed  healthy,  true  to  type  and  color. 
White.  Brown  or  Buff  Leghorns  $8.90  per  100.  Barred 
Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  $10.50  per  100.  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Bocks.  $11.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed 
$8.90  per  100.  Other  varieties  in  proportion.  Slightly 
higher  in  smaller  quantities.  Valuable  book  on  “How 
to  Eaise  Baby  Chicks”  free  with  every  order.  Chicks 
shipped  C.  O.  I). :  Order  now  or  write  for  complete 
price  list  and  catalog.  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE 
Co.,  Dept.  B.  C.-l,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


dx icK*4- 


AT  SAVINGS  Strong  Healthy 

_ _  Chicks  from  money¬ 
making  breeders.  BARRON  S.  C.  W., 

BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS, 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS.  16  years’  experience  breeding 
Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  early  orders. 

C.M.LONGENECKER  ,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 
Big  Type  English 

LEGHORNS 

Large,  Heavy  Layers, 

Lay  24  tu  36  o 

EG  148  _ 

For  the  greatest  poultry  profits,  it  pays  to  raise 
EARLE'S  bred-to-lay  Barron  Chicks.  Chicks  from  our 
disease  free  breeders  are  easy  to  raise  and  are  bred 
from  the  world’s  best  blood  lines.  Before  you  buy  your 
1932  chicks,  get  our  low  .prices  on  choice  matings  of 
paying  leghorns.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
today  for  prices  and  free  literature. 

RICHLAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Earle  F.  Layser, 
Owner.  RICHLAND,  Pa.  P.  0.  Box  I. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS  FOR  BREEDERS. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Miss  Ida  ( hninbley* I>rapoi%Va.  J 


Champion  Layers  of  New  York 

Hannah's  Leghorns  won  Farmingdale  Contest  for 
last  two  years  with  highest  records  ever  made  in 
New  York  Contest. 

A  Ileal  Breeding  Farm 
C  pep  Every  bird  trapnested.  Every  chick  backed 
rilkK.by  five  generations  of  240  egg  males. 
Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Get  our  prosperity 
price  list  and  Catalogue  and  news  bulletin. 

W.  S.  HANNAH  &  SONS.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
2101  Eastern  Ave.,  S.  E., 

Michigan  Certified  &  R.  O.  P.  lireeders. 


Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— Tancrcd!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard !_ 
Park’s  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  priceoreven  less?  We  shipC.O.D.,  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 

chicks.  Write  for  full  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Price*. 

Falrport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 


R.  D.  42, 


Fairport.  N.  Y. 


mm 


Maple  Lawn  Chicks  AnnX 

For  Quality  and  Profit 

Tancrcd  Str.  White  Leg-horns. ...  $  8  per  100 
Parks  Str.  Bd.  Rocks  (Per  21)512)  10  per  100 

Wh.  Wyandottes  k  Wh.  Bocks...  10  per  100 

-  — -  R.  I.  Reds,  $  10-100*  Black  Minorca*.  $1 0-100; 

Light  Mixed  ,  $6-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8-100.  100%  Live 

delivery.  Catalog:  free. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S  LARGE  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Money-making,  prolific  lay¬ 
ers  at  money  saving  prices.  Pedigreed 
quality  matings.  Electric-hutched.  Ex¬ 
tra  Quality  Baby  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Leonard  F.  Strickler.  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100  500  1.000 

$8.00  $37.50  $70.00 
8.00  37.50  70.00 
10.00  47.50  90.00 
Mixed,  $8.00—100 ; 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legh. 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legh . . . 

Barred  Box  or  Tt.  I.  Beds . 

Light  Mixed,  $7.00 — 100;  Heavy 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Write  for  new  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  on  ail  breeds.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ULSB’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 


Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks,  Bar.  Rocks, 
Heavy  Mixed.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Ship  (\  O.  D.  or  c^sh  — 100#  arrival  guiar. 
Jas.E,  Utah,  Box  R,  Beaver  Spring*,  Pa. 


CHICKS  C.  0.  D. 


100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $10:  Leghorns, 
$8;  Heavy  Mixed.  $8:  Light.  $7. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity,  f  ree.  (.  II.  T. AFTER,  Box  73  .McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chickens  on  Infected 
Ground 

We  had  constant  sickness  in  our  flock 
of  chickens  all  Summer  and  Fall.  It 
seems  to  be  a  combination  of  coccidiosis 
and  roup.  I  am  planning  to  start  with 
an  entire  new  set  of  chickens  this  Spring. 
Is  there  any  way  in  which  I  can  treat 
the  soil  in  the  chicken  yards  so  as  to 
make  it  safe  for  new  birds?  I  have  been 
told  that  coccidiosis  can  be  avoided  in 
chickens  first  by  early  hatches,  but  also 
that  this  requires  an  insulated  brooder 
house.  Can  you  give  me  any  directions 
for  insulating  the  house  we  have  at  pres¬ 
ent?  M.  B. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  ground  that  lias 
been  used  as  a  poultry  run  safe  for  chicks. 
The  exact  length  of  time  that  the  or¬ 
ganisms  causing  coccidiosis  and  other  in¬ 
fections  may  remain  in  the  soil  is  not 
known,  but  several  years  at  least.  Plow¬ 
ing  and  cultivating  will  undoubtedly  ven¬ 
ded  such  soil  safe  in  time,  more  quickly 
in  light  soil  than  in  heavy,  but  there 
must  always  be  a  risk  to  be  faced  if 
“old-’  ground  must  be  used. 

The  modern  method  of  avoiding  such 
risks  as  far  as  possible  is  to  use  concrete 
or  raised  wire  floors  in  sun  porches  that 
replace  runs.  A  concrete  floor  may  be 
kept  clean  by  frequent  scraping  and 
sweeping,  a  raised  wire  floor  keeps  the 
growing  chicks  out  of  the  droppings.  If 
chicks  can  be  kept  for  six  or  eight  weeks 
upon  such  floors  while  outside  of  their 
brooders,  then  given  range  upon  meadow 
land,  coccidiosis  and  other  infections  are 
largely  avoided. 

Brooder  floors  may  be  kept  clean  by  the 
necessary  attention  given  to  them  or 
raised  wire  floors  may  also  be  used  in 
them.  Mature  fowls  may  be  kept  housed 
in  clean  quarters,  off  from  any  ground.  A 
sun  porch  is  merely  an  enclosed  porch  ad¬ 
joining  the  brooder  house,  to  which  the 
growing  chicks  have  access  as  they  would 
have  to  an  ordinary  run.  Coccidiosis  is 
caused  by  organisms  discharged  with  the 
droppings  of  infected  birds,  and  contami¬ 
nating  food  and  water  taken  by  others. 
It  is  so  widespread  wherever  poultry  has 
run  that  such  precautions  as  those  sug¬ 
gested  above  are  needed  to  protect  young 
chicks. 

A  well-built  brooder  house,  with  wind- 
tight  walls  and  floor,  does  not  need  special 
insulation  if  a  brooder  heater  of  suffi¬ 
cient  capacity  to  keep  it  warm  is  used. 
Single  thickness  of  matched  hoards  or 
covering  of  one  of  the  prepared  roofings 
or  building  papers  to  make  the  walls  air 
tight  except  where  window  openings  are 
placed  is  sufficient  for  insulation  against 
outside  temperatures.  Very  severe  out¬ 
side  temperatures  might  necessitate  dou¬ 
ble  walls  or  other  protection  in  order  that 
the  interior  of  a  brooder  might  be  warmed 
by  a  good  heater,  but  you  will  not  suffer 
from  these  in  your  section  unless  the  cli¬ 
mate  becomes  more  arctic  than  anything 
this  Winter  has  displayed  so  far. 

M.  B.  D. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N. 
Y.  Report  for  w  eek  ending  January  27. 

During  the  17th  week  of  the  10th  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  Egg-laying  Contest 
the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  5.0G  eggs  or  at 
the  rate  of  72.3  per  cent.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3.7  per  cent  over  last  week’s 
production  and  it  is  21.8  per  cent  higher 
than  the  production  for  the  same  week 
in  the  previous  competition.  The  per 
cent  production  for  this  week  is  the  high¬ 
est  in  the  history  of  the  Farmingdale 
Contest.  The  total  production  to  date 
since  October  1  is  57.81  eggs  per  bird 
which  is  10.54  eggs  per  bird  higher  than 
for  the  same  period  last  year. 

High  Pens  for  the  17tli  Week. — R.  I. 
Reds,  Walliceton  Farm,  04  points,  63 
eggs ;  R.  I.  Reds.  Moss  Farm,  63  points, 

61  eggs ;  W.  L.,  Pratt  Experiment  Farm. 

62  points.  61  eggs ;  L.  I.  Reds,  Oak  Hill 
Poultry  Farm.  62  points,  58  eggs;  W.  L„ 
R.  H.  Vaughn  &  Son.  62  points,  61  eggs ; 
W.  L„  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons,  61  points. 

63  eggs;  W.  L„  M.  P.  Phillips.  61  points, 
59  eggs ;  Barred  Rocks,  V.  H.  Kirkup,  61 
points.  60  eggs. 

Leading  pens  in  the  variety  classes: 

White  Leghorns.  —  Miller  Poultry 
Farm.  755  points,  818  eggs ;  M.  P.  Phil¬ 
lips.  750  points,  752  eggs;  Foreman  Poul¬ 
try  Farm.  737  points,  825  eggs;  Quality 
Poultry  Farm.  723  points,  763  eggs ; 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  721  points.  S06 
eggs;  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  712  points. 
757  eggs;  Ace  Farm,  712  points.  765 
eggs ;  The  Joachim  Breeding,  709  points, 
740  eggs. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Moss  Farm.  903 
points.  922  eggs;  Walliceton  Farm,  858 
points,  90S  eggs;  Redbird  Farm,  729 
points,  745  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — V.  H.  Kirk¬ 
up,  465  points,  477  eggs ;  R.  C.  E.  Wal¬ 
lace,  401  points,  431  eggs. 

!  Buff  Plymouth  Roc-ks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm.  607  points.  641  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Iloltzapple 
Poultry  Farm.  318  points,  328  eggs. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows:  Jan.  21.  clear;  Jan.  22,  cloudy; 
Jan.  23,  rain;  Jan.  24,  clear;  .Tan.  25. 
cloudy;  Jan.  26,  clear;  Jan.  27,  rain, 
clear. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  market 
prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City,  Jan. 
27.  The  contest  charges  4c  per  dozen 
above  these  prices:  White.  24C>c;  brown, 
23 Kc  ;  medium,  ISc  ;  pullets,  17c. 


Blood-Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) .  .$3.50  $6.50  $12.  $57.  $110. 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)...  3.50  6.50  12.  57.  110. 

S.  C.  W.  Leg.  (Tom  Barron)  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff  25  50  100  500  1000 

Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  .$2.50  $4.50  $8.  $37.  $70. 

Barred  Rooks  (Thompson)..  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

S.  C.  K.  I.  Reds  (Owens)...  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50  4.50  8.  37.  70. 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  4.00  7.  32.  60. 

From  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap.  Catalog  FREE.  WRITE 
AT  ONCE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


LIVE— LAY— PAY  CHICKS 


Twelve  varieties.  White  Leghorns  a 
specialty.  Hatched  from  23  and  24- 
oz.  eggs  and  over.  Pedigreed  males 
head  Hi-Quality  flocks.  Rigid  cull¬ 
ing  and  supervision  by  poultry  ex¬ 
pert,  careful  selection  of  eggs  and 
chicks,  and  proper  incubation  by 
experienced  operator  assure  every  customer 
LIVE.  LAY  and  PAY  CHICKS.  Customers  re¬ 
port  less  than  extra  chicks  lost.  April  and  May 
chicks  producing  over  60%  eggs  in  November. 
Increase  your  1932  profits  with  Rupp’s  Chicks. 

THE  ARCHBOLD  HATCHERY. 
Archbold,  Ohio.  R.N.Y.  Rupp  Bros.,  Proprietors. 


Baby  Chicks — Best  Income  1932 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  White  and  Bar- 
redRocks,  Reds.  White, Silver  and  Col. Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Giants  and  Sussex. 

b  $6.00  per  hundred  and  up 

~  Send  for  free  catalog.  Established  1906 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


RIDGEWAY  CHICKS/ 


WORLD’S  RECORD 

i  on  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn*.  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Pedigreed  and  t'loek  mating*;  livibility 
guaranteed.  Priced  right.  Catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R 
M.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Prop. 
JAMESTOWN,  PA. 


Blood 
T  ested 


ALL  ELECTRIC  MATCHED 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS -Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 
Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns... $  8.00  per  100 
Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rooks  (Per.6C32) .  .  .  10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed.. $8  per  100 ;  Light  Mixed..  6.50  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100.  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  AH 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Bar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Ply  Rocks. $2.75  $5.25  $10  $48.75  $95 

R. I.  Reds  &  Wll.  Wyandottes  2.75  5.25  10  48.75  95 

S.  C.  W.  Leg.  Hollywood  Str.  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

S.  C.  Brown  &  Bl.  Leghorns  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  ...  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.50  4.75  9  43.75  85 

Write  for  catalog  &  special  offer.  Best  laying  strains. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &.  White  Rocks. .  .$10.00  $47.50  $90. 

R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  47.50  90. 

White  Leghorns .  8.00  37.50  70. 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  37.50  70. 

Light  Mixed .  6.50  31.50  60. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


COCOLA  M  US  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns _ $2.75  $4.50  S8.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.25  5.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  3.75  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  4.50  8.00 

100%.  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Special  price  on  500  and  1.000  lots.  Free  Catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM.  Bx  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  Per  100 

White  Leghorns .  *8  00 

Barred  Rocks .  10. on 

S.  C.  Reds .  10  OO 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  7.00 

500  lots  Isc  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  fiee 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 


Barred  Kocks  and  Reds .  $10.00  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

Postage  paid.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 


McCLUREELEC.  HATCHERY.  U.G.Herbster.  Prop.,  McClure.  Pa. 


HEARTY  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  and  Heavy  Mixed.  Hatches 
weekly.  100%  live  prepaid  arrival ‘guaranteed,  Ship 
C.  O.  D.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  low  prices. 

PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


200,000  CHICKS  1932 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Grade  A . $  8.oo 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Grade  A. A .  10.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Grade  A .  10.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Grade  A. A .  12.00 


Prepaid.  100%  Live  arrhal  guaranteed. 


1000 

$70.00 
00.00 
90.00 
1 10.00 


THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Mt.  Pleasant  Mills.  Pa. 

Formerly  Richfield,  Pa. 


20—  CENTURY  CHICKS^ 


CHICKS  6>/2C  AND  UP 

We  ship  C  O. D.  Live  delivery.  “Marvel”  AA 
chicks  at  higher  prices.  World’s  best  strains. 
Also  baby  ducklings.  Write  for  our  literature. 

20th  Century  Hatchery,  Box  40.  New  Washington,  Ohio 


TKAP.NESTED-R,  O.  P.  —  A  (  CREDITED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  9  years  our  flocks  have  been  mated  with  pedisrreed  males 
and  for  11  years  we  have  trapnested.  Ohio  Accred.  Chick 
prices  lowest  m  years.  Write  for  catalog. 

WAYNE  FOUL  TRY  FARMS 

W.  J.  BUSS,  Prop. 

WOOSTER  15ox  134  OHIO 


Baby  Ghicks 


at  lowest  prices  in  20  years. 
Our  reputation  and  long 
breeding  experience  behind 
every  chick.  Popular  breeds.  Purebred  stock. 
Generous  guarantees.  Write  for  catalog. 
Co-operative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Box  8-26  Tiro,  Ohio 


Big  Husky  Chicks 


at  lower  prices.  Sent 
C.O.D.  Few  Hampshire 
,  Reds  the  universal 

breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also  Barred  :md  White 
Rocks, 'N  hite  Wyandottes,  Reds, Orpingtons  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Large  catalog  free 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  WASHINGTON VILLE,  PA 


Rflhv  I’liip L t  Barred  Rooks — Pi  att’s  Strain 
Jf  UlllvHS  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Hanson  & 
Brown  &  Mann  Strains  For  more  information,  write 
C.  C  ALLEVS  HATCHERY  ■  .  Seaford,  Delaware 
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For  more  and 
larger  eggs 

There  is  a  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  large  eggs. 
Kerr  breeding  stock  has  a  rep¬ 
utation  not  only  for  the  large 
number,  but  for  .the  large  size 
of  their  eggs. 

In  the  egg-laying  contests 
last  year — including  specialty 
breeder  entries  fromthewhole 
United  States  —  Kerr  entries 
were  among  the  first  25  to 
receive  awards  for  number 
and  size  of  eggs  laid. 

Kerr  Chicks  have  a  rich  in¬ 
heritance  in  their  heavy-laying 
ancestry.  They  are  hatched 
out  with  vigorous  health  and 
strength.  Reports  from  60,000 
showed  a  loss  of  less  than  5% 
at  three  weeks  of  age. 

100%  safe  delivery  always 
guaranteed.  Special  discounts 
on  early  orders.  Write  for 
Free  Chick  Book  with  price 
list  and  all  particulars. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 


Dept.  F 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Schenectady,  N.  V. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Danbury,  Conn. 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Woonsocket,  R,  I, 

H1LLPOT 

QUALITY 

CHICKS 


For  twenty  years 
satisfied  customers 
have  been  testify¬ 
ing  to  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  Hillpot 
Quality  Chicks  as 
profit-producers. 


BLOOD-TESTED 
LEGHORNS, 
ROCKS,  REDS 

Liberal  Replacement 
Allowance  for  all  chick* 
that  die  first  2  weeks. 


By  careful  breed¬ 
ing  and  perfect 
incubation  I  have 
developed  strains 
that  are  remark¬ 
ably  easy  to  raise, 
quick  to  mature 
and  wonderful  in 
egg-yield.  Send  for 
literature. 


Also  big,  vigorous  3-weeks-old  chicks. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT, jDept.1,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


THIS  YEAIJ. 
TRY 


New 

Low  Prices 

Earn  that  extra  profit  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
records  to  296  eggs.  10  breeds. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
1 2Q7fitarthaanpton.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Report 
for  week  ending  January  23,  1932. 

Any  signs  of  faltering  on  the  part  of 
the  pullets  in  the  Storrs  contest  have 
now  been  entirely  dissipated.  They  have 
crossed  the  5,000-egg  mark,  a  peak  not 
reached  until  five  or  six  weeks  later  in 
1930  and  1931.  respectively,  and  indeed 
not  reached  at  all  the  year  before  that. 

In  the  12th  week  the  actual  lay  for  all 
pens  was  5,056  eggs,  or  a  yield  of  72.2  per 
cent.  To  this  gain  of  over  800  eggs  as 
compared  with  the  12th  week  average  for 
the  last  three  years,  all  breeds  and  va¬ 
rieties  contributed.  White  Wyandottes 
made  the  snappiest  spurt  with  White 
Rocks  a  close  second :  then  followed  in 
order  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds 
and  White  Leghorns.  Production  by  va¬ 
rieties  ranged  from  64  to  76  per  cent. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  entered  by  Edward 
N.  Larrabee  from  New  Hampshire,  took 
first  place  for  the  week  with  a  total  of  65 
eggs  that  tallied  67  points.  E.  A.  Hirt's 
team  of  White  Rocks  from  Massachusetts, 
and  the  George  Lowry  Poultry  Farm's 
pen  of  Leghorns  from  Connecticut,  tied 
for  second  place  with  65  points  each : 
Granger  Poultry  Farm's  pen  of  Leghorns 
from  Connecticut,  ranked  third  with  63 
points  and  no  opposition. 

For  fourth  place  one  finds  four  pens  of 
Rhode  Island  Reds  deadlocked  with  60 
points  each.  Two  Connecticut  breeders 
involved  in  this  tangle  are  Hall  Brothers 
and  Donald  I.  Goodenough ;  the  two  Bay 
State  breeders  who  couldn't  get  away  are 
Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  and 
George  B.  Treadwell.  Maybe  some  of 
these  Reds  are  going  to  give  an  inch  or  so. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Fisher  Poultry 
Farm.  Canada,  512  eggs,  481  points:  C. 
L.  Holman,  Conn.,  506  eggs,  4*6  points. 

Barred  Rocks. — Oakland  Farm,  R.  I., 
666  eggs,  626  points;  James  Dryden,  Cal.. 
670  eggs,  612  points;  F.  C.  Spaulding. 
Jr..  N.  Y.,  624  eggs,  592  points. 

White  Rocks.- — -Collins  &  Ripper.  Ia.. 
604  eggs,  571  points;  E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass., 
534  eggs,  535  points;  P.  S.  Davis  &  Son, 
N.  IT.,  541  eggs,  494  points. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — George  B.  Tread¬ 
well,  Mass.,  719  eggs,  689  points ;  E.  X. 
Larrabee,  N.  H.,  629  eggs,  634  points; 
Sunnyerest  Poultry  Farm,  Conn..  693 
eggs,  627  points ;  Hall  Bros.,  Conn.,  636 
eggs,  620  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Geo.  Lowry  Poultry 
Farm,  Conn.,  702  eggs,  662  points;  A.  E. 
Anthony  &  Son,  Conn.,  680  eggs.  646 
points;  Granger  Poultry  Farm.  Conn., 
674  eggs,  631  points;  Meadowedge  Farm, 
Mass.,  647  eggs,  625  points;  Kerr  Chick¬ 
eries,  X.  J..  641  eggs,  623  points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
5,056  eggs.  4,931  points;  total  to  date, 
52.882  egg's.  49.331  points :  best  pen  for 
the  week,  65  eggs,  67  points;  best  pen  to 
date,  719  eggs.  689  points;  average  pen 
total  to  date,  529  eggs,  493  points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties.  — 
70  White  Wyandottes,  64.3;  130  White 
Rocks,  65.S ;  120  Barred  Rocks,  71.5; 
300  Rhode  Island  Reds,  76:  380  White 
Leghorns,  73.1 ;  1,000  average  all  va¬ 
rieties,  72.2. 


Pudding  and  Sauce 

Baked  Lemon  Pudding.  —  One  quart 
sweet  milk,  two  teacups  crumbled  white 
bread,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  three 
eggs,  whites  and  yolks  beaten  separately, 
grated  rind  one  large  lemon  and  juice, 
butter  size  of  walnut,  one  cup  white 
sugar,  four  tablespoons  powdered  sugar. 
Heat  (but  do  not  boil)  milk  and  pour 
over  crumbled  bread.  Cover  until  soft 
and  cool.  Add  beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  salt 
and  butter  melted.  Mix  lemon  rind  and 
sugar  together  and  add  last.  Bake  in 
open  buttered  dish  very  slowly  three- 
fourths  hour.  Bring  to  edge  of  oven  and 
add  following  meringue  on  top :  Egg 
whites  well  beaten,  four  tablespoons  pow¬ 
dered  sugar  and  juice  of  the  lemon.  Close 
oven  and  leave  until  meringue  is  light 
brown. 

Serve  with  lemon  sauce.  For  sauce  use 
one  cup  sugar,  butter  size  of  egg,  one  egg, 
beaten  light,  and  juice  and  grated  rind 
of  one  lemon.  One-half  cup  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  added  after  other  ingredients  are 
mixed.  Place  in  double  boiler  over  fire 
until  sauce  thickens.  If  carefully  made 
this  pudding  is  excellent. 


Maryland  Oyster  and 
Chicken  Pie 

One  pint  oysters,  two  cups  cold  cooked 
diced  chicken,  1-3  cup  finely  chopped 
celery,  two  cups  cream,  y2  teaspoon  salt, 
%  teaspoon  pepper.  %  cup  butter,  %  cup 
flour.  Make  a  sauce  and  melt  butter,  add 
flour,  stir  until  smooth,  add  cream  gradu¬ 
ally,  stir  until  thick,  add  pepper,  salt,  but¬ 
ter.  Add  cooked  chicken  and  oysters 
cooked  until  curled  at  edges  and  drained. 
Make  rich  biscuit  dough  of  three  cups 
flour,  two  tablespoons  baking  powder.  114 
teaspoons  salt,  sift  and  mix  with  114 
clips  of  cream.  Roll  14  inch  thick. 
Put  chicken  and  oyster  mixture  in  deep 
baking  dish,  sprinkle  with  finely  chopped 
celery.  Cut  biscuit  dough  with  dough 
nut  cutter  and  place  on  top  of  mixture, 
place  close  together  to  form  crust.  Bake 
in  hot  oven,  400°.  Serve  hot.  Just  before 
serving  place  a  half  stuffed  olive  in  the 
center  of  each  round.  Very  attractive 
and  delicious.  m.  t.  s. 


BUILDS 
,  CHICKS 

49%  HEAVIER 

THAN  U.S.  STANDARD! 


IN  the  most  recent  of  the  extensive  chick  feeding  tests  which  we  con¬ 
stantly  are  making  at  our  experimental  farm,  chicks  that  were  fed  exclu¬ 
sively  on  B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash  Chick  Starter  Ration  for  the  first  six 
weeks  and  then  changed  over  to  B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash  Broiler  and 
Growing  Ration  showed  at  the  end  of  8  w  eeks  an  average  weight  49% 
heavier  than  the  U.  S.  Standard  for  8-weeks-oId  birds! 

Not  only  were  these  B-B  Chicks  far  heavier  than  our  experimental 
flocks  fed  on  other  feeds,  but  they  showed  increased  vitality,  more  uni¬ 
form  growth,  better  developed  frames,  greater  body  capacity,  fewer  culls 
and  deformed  birds  and  reduced  mortality. 

These  important  results  are  because  of  the  uniform  high  quality,  clean¬ 
liness  and  perfect  balance  of  B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash  Starter  and  Growing 
Rations.  The  Growth  and  Vigor  Vitamins  A  and  B,  the  Sunshine  Vitamin 
D  and  an  accurate  mineral  balance  are  supplied  through  such  health¬ 
giving  ingredients  as  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Milk  Sugar  Feed,  Dried  Buttermilk, 
Alfalfa  Leaf  Meal,  Meat  Meal,  Fish  Meal  and  other  needed  concentrates 
and  minerals, all  blended,  proportioned  and  mixed  so  that  each  is  present 
in  exactly  the  right  amount  in  every  ounce  of  the  finished  feed. 

B-B  Chick  Starter  Ration  is  sold  with  a  guarantee  that  if  it  doesn’t 
produce  sturdier,  better-feathered  chicks,  eliminate  rickets  and  cut  mor¬ 
tality  rate  that  you  can  return  the  empty  bags  with  your  figures  to  your 
dealer  and  get  your  money  back.  Try  it  on  this  basis!  Maritime  Milling 
Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

_  'ULtam.i.jed. 

a^-HICK  starter 

RATION 

MOST  PRODUCTIVE  .  .  .YET  SURPRISINGLY  LOW  IN  COST 


Ml  79 


OUR  INVESTMENT  INSURED^? 

Here’s  a  guarantee  that  is  a  guarantee — every  chick  bought  from 
our  Extra  Select  Matings  is  sold  with  a  IJOSITIVE  GUARANTEE 
for  TWO  FULL  WEEKS  against  LOSS.  We  have  had  many 
years’  experience  in  producing  first-class  chicks  and  we  know  you 
will  be  more  than  satisfied. 

YOU  TAKE  NO  GAMBLE  WITH  EAGLE  NEST  CHICKS 

No  chicks  backed  by  better  blood  lines.  No  breeding  flocks  better  culled. 
No  eggs  more  scientifically  incubated.  All  blood-tested.  Choice  of  ten 
varieties.  We  have  what  you  want  in  quantity,  quality  and  price. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Fairly  sparkles  with  color  and  pictures  of  pedigreed  birds.  It’s  FREE — 
send  for  it. 

THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  CO„  Box  203.  Upper  Sandusky.  O. 


“WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS” 


30  pens  of  Reds  at  Storrs  Contest.  Our  pen  is  3rd  at  end  of  1931.  and  laying  decidedly 
LARGE  EGGS.  Tbis  agrees  with  the  experience  of  our  customers.  All  our  chicks  are 

BRED  FOR  PROFIT 

That  means  large  eggs  and  lots  of  them;  quick  growth  and  good  body  size. 

This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Puliorum  Disease 
(B.  W.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  We  know  of  no  other  large 
hatchery  selling  only  chicks  of  this  grade.  These  are  real  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Write  for  prices. 
We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue.  • 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  645-5 


HARDY  VERMONT  CHICKS 

from  Highest  Producing  and  Best  Known  Strains 

REDS  (“"tr"1)  BARRED  ROCKS  ®3)  LEGHORNS  (Mi£H  BROILER  CHICKS 

EVERY  BREEDER  BLOOD  TESTED  AND  CERTIFIED  BY  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

You  Can  Be  Sure  of  Maximum  Health;  Vigor  and  Profit  from  Our  Chicks. 

Prices  Lower  for  Early  Hatches.  Write  Now  for  1932  Catalog. 

MAPLEGLEN  POULTRY  FARM  PROCTOR,  VERMONT 


10  Free  Chicks  with  each  100  ordered  before  March  1st.  Send  $1  per  100  down  with  order.  Pay  balance  when 
chicks  arrive.  Let  us  supply  you  with  big,  strong  Peerless  Chicks  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred 
and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  as  TAN<  RED.  BARRON.  MAHOOD,  THOMPSON 
FISHED,  etc.  They  are  real  money-makers.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 


.10 

White.  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Heavy  Mixed . $4.75 

Barred,  White  Rocks.  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds .  .  5.25 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons.  Buff  Rocks . 5.75 

Light  Mixed.  7'/2c.  PEERLESS  HATCHERY,  Box  201, 


100  500  inno 

$  8.50  $42.50  s  85.00 

10.00  50.00  100.00 

11.00  55.00  I  10.00 

LEIPSIC.  OHIO. 
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<^U>  ^tefearb  Jfarm 

World’s  Largest  Breeder  of 

BARRED  ROCKS 

5,500  hens  with  2,000  trapnested 
on  our  own  Breeding  Plant.  Our 
own  10  bird  pen  won  the  1929Storrs 
Contest  and  set  a  world’s  record 
by  laying  an  average  of  over  275.5  eggs  per 
bird.  Such  breeding  and  contest  winning 
assures  you  of  the  finest  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  country. 

CHICKS— EGGS 

lOO  B.  W.  D.  Free  —  No  Reactors 

from  vigorous  production  bred  pedigreed 
stock.  We  also  have  Barred  Rock  chicks 
especially  priced  for  broilers. 

Free  Citalog  gives  full  particulars  about 
contest  winnings,  breeding  methods,  etc. 

R.  C.  COBB  -  350  Great  Road, 
West  Concord,  Mass. 

"The  Invincible  Rocks  of  New  England" 


Parks’  Barred  Rocks 


- EGGS  .  . .  CHICKS - 

40%  below  1929  prices 
America's  oldest  and  greatest  laying  strain  of 
Rocks.  Carefully  selected,  trapnested,  and  pedi¬ 
greed  for  EGGS  since  1889 


GREATEST  CONTEST  WINNERS 
•  WORLD  RECORD  LAYERS  • 


Customers  report  357  eggs  in  one  year...  148 
eggs  in  148  days.  Profits  $8.09  per  hen. 


DON’T  BUY  until  you  have  read 
Parks'  interesting  Free  Catalog. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS 

BOX  V,  ALTOONA,  PENNA. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  BABY  CHICKS.  $16  per 
100.  Eggs  for  hatching.  $7  per  100.  All  eggs  used  are 
from  my  otvn  breeders.  100  per  cent  State  Tested  for 
Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D. )  Free.  I  Specialize,  One 
Breed,  One  Grade,  the  Best,  at  One  Price.  My  birds 
are  early  maturing.  Just  what  you  want  for  your  early 
broilers.  Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  Order 
now.  JOSEPH  TOLMAN,  Dept.  R,  Rockland,  Mass. 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$9.00  Per  100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $7.00  Per  100 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CHiYS.  F.  EWING  Kt.  2  McCLURE,  PA. 


Barred  Rocks — Barron  Leghorns 

from  Eastern  Shores,  finest  breeders.  Chicks,  Egrgs. 
Guaranteed  quality.  Morris  Poultry  Farm,  Bishopville,  Md. 


W .  Plymouth  ROCkSyears.1  mNNERS^PKO^UC^ 

ERS.  COME  to  headquarters.  BABY  CHICKS,  HATCH¬ 
ING  EGGS.  SELECTED  BREEDERS.  SPECIAL  PRICES. 
List  Free.  U.  K.  F1S1I EL,  Hox  8,  Hope,  Indiana 


WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS— EGGS 

Ideal  for  broilers  and  heavy  layers.  Winners  Georgia 
National  and  New  York  Egg  Contests.  Also  Ohio  State 
Fair.  Official  records  up  to  301  eggs.  Accredited  flocks 
Iieaded  by  200-289  egg  pedigreed  males.  Blood-tested. 
Livability  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE  Box  35  ELIOA,  OHIO 


PRODUCTION  BRED  WHITE  ROCKS 

Imported  Canadian  females  with  records  201  to  247  to¬ 
gether  with  pedigreed  males  (dams  records  240  to  247)  in¬ 
sures  production.  Large  birds  with  breed  t.ypeandstyle. 
Literature  gives  details.  Profit  making  prices  on  chicks. 

SHELBY  HATCHERY  Box  R  TIRO,  OHIO 


BL00D  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  ?”■ °0°0 


TESTED 


Not  Tested  Barred  and  White  Rocks .  510  per  100 

Not  Tested  Wh.  Leghorns  and  H.  Mixed 8  tier  100 

500  Jots  Isc  less.  1000  lots  lc  less.  100#  live  delivery. 
5#  off  on  orders  placed  4  weeks  in  advance. 

SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  HEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

D.,,.,1  Dnnlr  OLIaL-a ConneGticnt;  accredited  stock. 

QdrrtJU  IBUbfc  OIIIXrlYD  SMITH’S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison,  Conn 

Bualitu  Rohv  Phi  Ac  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds 
Vjualuy  DaOy  vIIICKS  and  White  Wvandottes,  S.  C 
White  Leghorns.  NEW  LOW  PRICE,  510.00  per 
hundred.  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Harrington,  Del. 


Hoff’s  “Vitality”  SiZif'J  Quality 

8.  C.  IV.  Leghorns— Tanered  Strain  direct. 

H.  P.  Hocks — Bishop  Strain  direct. 

11.  I.  Keds  and  Jersey  Black  Giants. 

State  Supervised  and  Blood-Tested  5  consecutive  years. 
Bred  for  heavy  egg  production  of  large  size,  strong 
stamina  and  “VITALITY.”  One  of  the  pioneer  breeders 
and  chick  producers  with  44  years  experience.  D.  L. 
Cert,  accepted  at  FULL  face  value.  Trices  the  lowest  in 
history  of  my  business.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF  Lock  Box  1  15  NESHANIC,  N.  J. 


REDS 


“Original” 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  most  popular  heavy  breed  of  “business  birds” 
today.  Blood-tested  11  years!  Accredited  and  Cer¬ 
tified  in  New  Hampshire. 

BUY  FROM  THE  SOURCE 
Large  Egg-Size  Leghorns 
From  hen  breeders;  flock  averages  up  to  230  eggs; 
cockerels  from  26  to  30  oz.  eggs  and 

CHICKS  GUARANTEED  TO  FIVE 
Weekly  Hatches 

PERRY  KISTEER  -  -  Towanda,  Pa. 


Hanson  Strain  Leghorns? 

HICKS  a  price  you  can  afford. 

'  R.O.P.  certified  blood- 

”J».  tested  stock  mated  to  250  to  309- 
egg  B.O.P.  males. 

Free  Chicks  for  Earlv  Orders 
Write  today  for  catalog.  "Truths  About 
Warren  Farm  Chicks.”  We  can  increase 
309  EGGS  1  four  profits. 

O Roy  j  WARREN  POULTRY  FARM, 

^0U4.  gox  9.p  Lewes  De, 


The  Chicks  You  Need 


Lukeri's  Laying  Leghorns  —  Largely  Hanson  Strain. 

Highest  Pen  from  all  New  York  State  at  New  York  State 
Egg  Contest.  Eggs  over  24  ozs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  catalog.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches.  N.Ya 


FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,N.Y. 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Birds  Bar¬ 
ing  Past  13  Years.  This  great  record  proves  Porter’s 
Leghorns  consistant  high  layers.  Circular  Tree.  My 
book  “First  to  Last  in  Poultry,”  cloth  bound.  $1.00. 


g~* HICKS— Special  Offer  Until  March.  We  breed 
V.  a,  d  hatch  Barron  White  Leghorns  only.  Catalogue 
free.  Bishop’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  20,  Now  Washington,  Ohio 


Milk  for  Poultry 

j  We  are  considering  feeding  milk  in 
liquid  form  to  some  of  our  day-old  chicks 
this  year.  Should  milk  take  the  place  of 
water  entirely  and,  if  so.  for  how  long? 
Could  fresh  whole  milk  be  diluted  with 
water,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and  to 
what  extent?  We  can  get  fresh  milk  for 
about  eight  cent  per  quart  in  quantity. 
Has  fresh  whole  milk  any  advantage  over 
liquid  skim-milk  for  young  chicks  and 
will  it  tend  to  constipate  them?  We  sup¬ 
pose  dried  milk  should  be  left  out  of  the 
mash  ration  when  the  liquid  is  used. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  cut  down  the 
meat  in  the  mash,  too?  A.  s.  P. 

Pennsylvania. 

By  all  means  feed  milk  liberally  to  your 
young  chicks.  There  is  no  other  single 
food  equal  to  it  to  promote  growth  and 
health.  Feed  whole  milk  if  you  can  af¬ 
ford  it,  which  you  probably  cannot,  or 
feed  skim-milk,  buttermilk,  semi-solid 
milk  or  one  of  the  dried  milk,  products. 
You  need  not  fear  constipation  with  any 
of  these.  Whole  milk  is  superior  to  skim- 
milk  only  in  containing  the  butterfat  re¬ 
moved  in  skimming  and.  while  this  is 
valuable,  it  is  too  expensive  for  a  chick 
food  at  eight  cents  per  quart  for  the 
whole  milk. 

Diluting  whole  milk  with  water  to 
cheapen  it  would  lessen  its  value  as  food 
and  give  you  less  for  your  money  than 
you  could  procure  in  one  of  the  other 
milk  products  mentioned.  It  matters  lit¬ 
tle  from  the  standpoint  of  food  value  for 
the  chicks  in  what  form  milk  is  fed. 
Dried  milk  in  the  mash  may  replace 
liquid  milk  as  a  drink,  so  long  as  an 
equal  amount  of  milk  solids  is  given.  The 
water  in  milk  has  no  food  value  above 
that  given  in  other  ways. 

Dried  milk  may  replace  meat  scrap  in 
the  mash  to  any  desired  extent,  exchang¬ 
ing  quantity  for  quantity.  If  all  the  milk 
that  will  be  consumed  is  given  the  chicks, 
water  need  not  be  given  in  addition  and, 
if  this  amount  is  fed.  neither-dried  milk 
nor  meat  scrap  need  be  used  in  the  mash. 
To  increase  the  amount  of  milk  solids 
eaten,  milk  may  he  “foppered”  and  the 
whey  discarded.  This  causes  some  loss, 
however,  as  the  whey  contains  some  sugar 
and  minerals  of  value  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  practiced  unless  one  has  a  considerable 
amount  of  liquid  milk  above  his  needs. 

A  table  once  published  by  the  Storrs 
Expreiment  Station  gives  the  compara¬ 
tive  values  of  milk  at  different  stages  of 
a  chick’s  growth.  During  the  first  week, 
it  is  valued  at  four  cents  per  quart;  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  weeks,  two  cents ; 
throughout  the  first  six  months,  one 
cent ;  for  laying  hens  or  pullets,  one 
cent,  and  for  breeding  stock,  two  cents. 

This  table  illustrates  the  increased 
value  which  milk  has  in  the  earlier  peri¬ 
ods  of  a  chick's  life.  It  is  not  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  actual  money  value  of  milk 
per  quart,  which  of  course  varies  with 
the  costs  of  other  feeds.  Because  of  the 
cost,  we  should  prefer  undiluted  skim- 
milk  or  buttermilk  to  whole  milk  as  a 
chick  food.  Butterfat  in  the  form  of 
cream  or  butter  should  sell  for  enough  to 
purchase  a  much  larger  quantity  of  skim- 
milk  or  one  of  the  other  commercial  milk 
products  sold  for  chick  feeding  and  con¬ 
taining  the  most  essential  food  elements. 
However,  feed  milk.  M.  B.  D. 


Cotton  Poultry-houses 

Poultry-houses  made  of  used  cotton 
bags  are  a  recent  practical  development 
in  'So'uth  Carolina,  and  according  to 
Charles  Iv.  Everett  of  the  Cotton-Textile 
Institute,  they  are  economical  to  build, 
warm,  waterproof,  productive  of  good 
results  and  df  properly  constructed  will 
last  for  several  years,  in  that  climate. 
While  the  average  housewife  has  long 
been  familiar  with  the  re-use  value  of 
the  various  sized  cotton  bags  that  bring 
home  the  sugar,  salt,  flour  and  many 
other  items  of  the  daily-  diet,  it  lias  re¬ 
mained  for  an  ingenious'  farmer  in  South 
Carolina  to  recognize  a  further  utility  of 
the  cotton  sack  that  lias  come  'into  a 
greater  general  use  during  the  past  year, 
for  the  shipment  of  fertilizer,  animal 
feeds  and  other  farm  supplies. 

P.  K.  Gooding,  Clemson  ■College,  South 
Carolina,  has  formulated  a  set  of  simple 
specifications  for  a  poultry-house  of  this 
type,  that  enables  any  farmer  to  provide, 
without  the  assistance,  or  expense,  of  an 
artisan,  comfortable,  sleeping  quarters 
for  hens,  as  a  sound  and  proved  invest¬ 
ment  of  from  $6  to  $15.  Over  a  conven¬ 
tional  framework  of  light  lumber,  the 
slit  feed  bags  are  fastened  securely  for 
booth  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  house  and 
then  given  (three  coats  of  a  mixture  made 
up  of  one  part  of  hydrated  lime  to  four 
parts  of  gas  tar.  Drop  boards  that  are 
placed  immediately  under  the  roof  can  be 
adjusted  to  provide  suitable  ventilation 
for  both.  Winter  and  Summer. 

Bucks  County,  Pa.,  Egg 
Auction 

Carried  on  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  by  the 
Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association.  Auctions  are  held  every 
Monday  and  Thursday  at  1  P.  M.  W. 
Atlee  Tomlinson,  Auction  Manager. 

Egg  prices  January  2S,  1932  : 

Fancy  large . $0.25% 

Fancy  medium . 18% 

Extra  large . 23% 

Extra  medium . 19% 

Standard  large . 20% 

Standard  medium . 

Pullets  . 

Total  number  cases,  2S6. 


100% 

State  Blood-Tested 

Every  one  of  our  16.000  breeders  lias  been 
blood-tested  by  State  authorities.  So  great 
has  been  the  success  of  our  customers 
that  we 

Guarantee  98%  Livability 
Up  to  3  Weeks 

Twenty-one  years  of  continuous  breeding 
for  production  has  developed  a  heavy-lay¬ 
ing  strain  from  trapnested.  pedigreed  foun¬ 
dation  stock.  You  must  have  good  chicks 
to  succeed.  Get  them  direct  from  the 
largest  breeder  of  S.  C.  R,  I.  Reds. 

FREE  CATALOG  describes  matings  and 
gives  feeding  hints.  Write  today. 

REDBIRD  F  ARM  WRENTHAhfl.  MASS. 


R.I.Reds 


LEAD  ALL  BREEDS  AT  NEW  YORK  CONTEST 

For  the  second  year,  our  pen  led  all 
breeds  during  November  and  December 
at  New  York  State  (L.  I.)  Contest. 
Trapnested  -  Blood-Tested 
All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
Result  of  23  Years’  Pedigreeing 
Broiler  Chicks,  hardy,  fast  growing. 
Hatches  every  week. 

Breeding  Cockerels,  from  high-reeord 
dams,  priced  from  $.1  up. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks.  Our  prices  are 
substantially  lower  than  last  year. 
Write  for  handsome  new  FREE  Catalog. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO?  MASS. 


pi  NEC  rest  Orchards 


_ 

-  Production-Bred  S.  C.  Reds 

100 %  Pullorum  Free 

Winners  in  leading  Egg-Laying  Contests.  Our 
Reds  laid  an  average  of  216.6  eggs  per  bird 
in  the  last  11  contests  they  were  entered  in. 
while  all  competing  Reds  averaged  only 
167.7  eggs  per  bird.  Many  poultrymen  are 
winning  Egg-Laying  Contests  with  birds  pro¬ 
cured  direct  from  us. 

EDCC  PAT  A I  HR  Now  ready.  Gives  all  eon- 
litCL  vHIHLVU  j.est  records  and  other 
information.  New  prices  on  Chicks,  Eggs 
and  Stock. 

Member  Mass.  Certified  Breeders'  Association. 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS 
Route  2  Groton,  Mass. 


BABYCHICKS 


RIRed  •  BRock 
SCW  Leghorn 

Heavy  winter  layers.  Raised  on  range. 
Priced  for  practical  farmers.  Six  years 
in  business.  Two-thirds  of  total  hatch 
bought  by  farm  neighbors  last  year. 
They  know.  Send  for  catalogue  R  and 
price  list. 

OAK  RIDGE  FARMS,  I NC. . . . Stuyvesant,  N.  Y, 
6,  W.  Mange 


■HILLVIEW  FARM- 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

Unequaled  for  high  production,  size  and  vigor. 
State  tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Amazingly  low  prices  for  high  quality  trapnested 
chicks,  absolutely  free  from  disease. 

Your  satisfaction  guaranteed— catalog  free. 

HILLVIEW  FARM,  5  May  SI.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


WEGATEPA  FARMS 

HARVARD  MASS 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Bred  for  health,  vigor,  early  maturity,  high 
production,  non-broodiness :  1.200  to  1.500  trap- 
nested:  breeders  selected  on  family  records; 
State  tested:  free  range.  Chicks,  hatching  eggs, 
stock.  Circular  free.  Dept.  9.  Harvard,  Mass, 

CARTER’S  S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

100#  tested  tree  from  B.  W.D,  From  rauge  grown  stock. 
Large  vigorous  birds.  Send  for  circular. 

CARTER’S  HATCHERY  -  WINDSOR,  VT. 

osemont 


Chicks 


I,*  V 


Backed  by  20  Years 
of  Selective  Breeding 

For  20  consecutive  years.  Rosemont 
Chicks  have  been  advertised  in  the 
Rural  New-Yorker.  They’re  better  now  than  ever; 
rugged,  heavy- boned  chicks  that  will  live,  grow 
and  pay. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Black 
Jersey  Giants. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Price  List 
ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Rosemont,  Drawer  4, 

Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

DAY-OLD  CHIX 

Pennsylvania  Official  Blood-Tested.  Certified  and  Super¬ 
vised.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 

Write  for  Circular  which  explains  Special  Discount 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


Trapnested  20  Years 

“The  Strain  Bred  tor  Large, 

Uniform,  White  Eggs  Always” 

Official  335-egg  lien.  Five-year  flock  aver¬ 
age  219.4  eggs.  Storrs  pen  2,527  eggs.  We 

have  several  275  - - 

to  299-egg  liens.  | 
dams  and  grand-  ! 
dams  all  laying  27  I 
to  30-oz.  eggs.  You  I 
get  these  wonder-  J 
ful  bloodlines  in  [ 
pedigreed  breeding 
stock,  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Our  1932 
prices  about  20%  lower.  Catalog  free. 


f 
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CLOVERDALE 
F.  J.  DeHart.  Prop. 


POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


I 

I 

I 
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MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

[Trap  nested  since  1916. 

Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 
Leading  all  Leghorn 
pens  at  Western  New  York  now. 

Circular  No.  2. 


LORD  FARMS  GRADE-A 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  Now 

Sold  Under  Double  Guarantee 

1.  — Must  he  100%  alive  at  end  of  2  weeks. 

2.  — Must  pay  out  better  than  other  chicks 

you  buy. 

Our  1932  Year  Book  tells  how  we  trapnest, 
pedigree  and  breed  to  produce  these  wonder¬ 
ful  Grade-A  Leghorn  Chicks.  Illustrated 
with  original  views  taken  on  our  380-acre 
farms  where  we  keep  thousands  of  breeders. 

Write  for  your  copy — FREE  if  you  live 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

LORD  FARMS  Methuen,  Mass. 


Westchester  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 

Ossining,  New  York 

“The  Best  in  Wh.  Leghorns” 

Baby  Chicks  from  the  most  dependable  stock 
in  America. 

$18.00  Per  lOO 

Write  for  our  wonderful  records. 


SINGLE.  COMB  WHITE  | 

Leghorns  lxclusively< 

.  3.400  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron  English 
Strain,  trapnest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 

;  Large  vigorous  Leghorns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now 
,  booking  orders,  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks  from  Cer- 
\  tifiea  and  Supervised  stock.  Special  feeding  directions 
k  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherowl 
SUNNYBROOK  FARM 

Box  7S  Pleasant  Valley  New  York 


Lewis  Farms  Chicks 

25%  Reduction 

Quality  chicks  from  our  own  heavy  producing 
blood-tested  breeders. 

Write  for  special  literature 
PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 
Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I. 


IARGE  EGGC 

in  21  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  Bold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100#  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

Eight  Generations  ol  250  Eggs 

or  more  behind  our  B.  &  M.  Leghorn  Chicks 
Certified  14  years.  Large  birds  and  pre¬ 
mium  white  eggs.  Hatched  from  our 
own  flocks  exclusively.  5150  per  1000 
ROGERS  FARMS  '  BERGEN,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS  5%c  UP 

Before  you  order  get  the  true  facts  about 
quality  chielca.  Write 

HOUSEAVORTH’S  LEG  HORN  FARMS 
Box  R  Port  Trevorton  Pa. 

S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORN  from  our  K.O.P.Breed- 

ers.  Hollywood  strain. 
R.  O.  P.,  $7.00.  Certi- 
.  _  .  1.300,  Folder  free. 

SINNYSIUF.  POX' I. TRY  FARM  -  Friendship.  Sen  York 


t  .  Will  li.  JLf.urlUit  a 

COCKERELS 

fled.  $5.00.  Supervised,  $  ; 


IF  YOU  WANT 


EGGS,  AND  CASH— Instead 

of  tads,  try  Hampton's  Black 
Leghorn  Day-Old  Chicks.  Circular  free. 

A.  E<  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 


Booklet.  North  Poultry  Farm 


McAiisterviile,  Pa. 

CEDARHURST  C II I  fig  Q  Same  breeding  as  our  contest 
LEGHORN  DHIDIYO  pens.  Write  now  for  prices 
etc.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y.  Rahway,  Ji.  J.’ 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  BABY  CHICKS 

Exclusively  bred  by  us  S2  years.  Winners  N. 
\  .  &  Ohio  State  Fairs.  Large  tvpe.  heavy  lay¬ 
ers,  large  eggs.  Fricereasouabfe.  Catalog  free. 
Sherman  Bowden  A  Son,  Box  195-A,  Mansfield.  O. 

WANTED 

Eighteen  Cases  Hatching  Eggs 

Weekly  beginning  Jan.  21st.  Heavy  Breeds.  Quote 

DANIEL  BOONE  HATCHERY,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Booton,  N.  J. 


w 


HITE  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rock  Chicks.  Write  for 
attractive  prices.  Monroe  Hatchery. Box  R.  Richfield,  I*a. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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_  For  a  frac-,  mites- 

I f  tiers  of  a  cent  directed. 

'  a  bird  you  can 

delouse  your  flock  with  "Black  Leaf 
40."  Just  paint  tops  of  roosts  lightly. 

"The  Fumes  kill  lice  while  flock  roosts. 

RECOMMENDED  BY  COLLEGES  AND 
EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 
Practical  poultrymen  praise"BIack  Leaf  40" 
because  of  labor  saved.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  have  it,  send  $1 .00  for  trial  bottle. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical 
Corp.,.  Incorporated,  Louisville,  Ky. 

*' Black  Leaf  40”  used  as  a  spray 
kills  insects  on  gardens,  flowers, 
shrubs  and  trees. 
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UST^PAINT"  THE  ROOSTS 


1  lipli 


NORTHLANOMPI* 

winter  mmsm . 

LAYERS 


Down  To  Business 

High  up  in  the  hills,  amid  the  scenic  beauties  of 
the  Northland,  ive  have  built  up  a  strain  of  pro¬ 
lific  winter  layers-; — bigger  and  more  rugged  than 
the  ordinary  type.  In  increasing  the  size  of  our 
Leghorns,  we  have  also  increased  their  capacity 
for  laying  larger  eggs — a  source  of  extra  profit 
which  will  add  hundreds  of  dollars  to  your  sea¬ 
son’s  income.  Let  us  tell  you  about  our  custom¬ 
ers  who  are  buying  new  homes,  new  cars  and 
other  luxuries  with  their  money-making  flocks  of 
Northland  Winter  Layers. 

Think  of  it!  Every  chick  you  buy  from  our 
Master  Breeding  Flock  will  be  sired  by  males 
whose  dams  have  laid  from  1125  to  302  eggs  in 
Official  Egg  Laying  Contests.  These  hens  are  all 
of  the  big,  lopped  combed  English  type,  many 
weighing  6  lbs.  and  over. 

U  Cl  CT  Our  big  S2-vagc  White  Leghorn  e.atalog  won  jirst 
■  at  C-  C.  prize  in  National  Doultru  Catalog  Contest.  Don't 
fail  to  get  this  fascinating  etorg  of  Northland  Winter  Layers . 

NORTHLAND  FARMS,  Dept.  10-R,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


n 


quality. 


<{  Breeding  stock  from  world’s  best, 
including  Brown  and  Mann  Leghorn 
foundation,  winners  in  national  egg 
contests.  Bigger  egg  producers,  pay 
three  times  as  much  profit.  14-day 
livability  guaranteed.  Prices  moder¬ 
ate.  Wonderful  money  makers. 

Send  for  beautiful  catalog  showing 
breeds  in  actual  colors  ... 

UST  RIGHT  HATCHERY 

BOX  60  NORTH  BALTIMORE,  OHIO 


FREE  Catalog  in  Colors 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Blood-Tested 

Leohorns  —  Rocks  —  Reds  —  Wyandottes  —  Anconas 

MlXORCAS  —  ORPINGTONS  —  JlRAHMAS  —  GIANTS 

Write  for  free  circular  and  new  low  prices. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wli.  Rooks,  R.  X.  Reds . $8.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

Low  prices  on  started  chicks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Prepaid.  100%  Live  arrival. 

4.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 

WALCK  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Black 
&  White  Giants,  Anconasand  White  Leghorns.  Breeders 
culled  by  Lloyd  Baker.  State  College  graduate.  Mala 
birds  used  of  Pedigree  Breeding.  Before  ordering  Chicks 
get  our  Free  Catalog. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  N,  Greenca.tle,  Pa. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Layers 
of  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Catalog  free.  $8  per  100, 
$37.50  per  500.  $70  per  1000.  C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  II,  Richfield,  Pa. 

ESBENSHADE’S  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS  WIN 

again  at  the  Penna.  State  Show.  The  largest  quality 
Turkey  exhibit  in  the  entire  East.  Two-lsts  :  two- 
2nds.  :  and  other  high  awards.  The  finest,  most  profit¬ 
able  Turkeys  you  can  buy.  Toms  and  Hens  for  sale. 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Ronks,  Penna. 

BiffTIAF  C  Never  before  have  we  offered  our 
nil  I  ||>r  1  high  quality  chicks  at  these  low 
iivii  ■  prices.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  White  Leghorns,  8c  each:  1000  chicks,  $75. 
Prepaid.  SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  Milford,  Del. 


PURE 

BRED 


CHICKS 


Barred  Hocks..  $10.00 — 100 

II.  I.  Reds .  10  00—100 

Mixed .  8.00—100 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  O.  O.  I). 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  $9—100.  Heavy  Mixed, $8— 100 
100%  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SF.L1NSGROVE,  PA. 

QUALITY  MATED  CHICKS  Guaranteed  * 

White,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $  9.00 

Barred,  Buff.  White  Rocks.  Reds .  10.00 

Buff,  Widte  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes .  11.00 

Black.  Buff,  While  Minorcas .  .  12.00 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  MADISON,  N-  J. 


MORE  MONEY wTustRijiifciiicto 

best  Blood  Strains  -  Guaranteed  livability, 


If  you  want  chicks  that  will  grow 
faster  to  broiler  age,  start  laying  earlier 
and  lay  larger  quantities  of  big  eggs, 
depend  on  “Just  Right”  guaranteed 


Poor  Production 

Last  year  I  had  11  pullets.  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  1931,  we  were  receiving  eight  and 
nine  eggs  daily.  I  now  have  18  R.  I. 
Reds  and  seven  White  Leghorns,  25  in 
all.  They  are  fed  the  same  kinds  of 
feed  as  those  last  year,  only  in  a  larger 
amount,  and  we  get  only  four  or  five  eggs 
daily,  sometimes  only  three.  L.  A.  M. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

You  are  experiencing  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  comes  to  many  when  they  have 
a  small  flock  of  pullets  or  hens  that  lay 
exceptionally  well,  and  then  fail,  with  a 
larger  number,  to  obtain  equally  good 
results. 

No  two  flocks  are  just  alike,  as  hens 
are  individual  animals,  with  greatly  vary¬ 
ing  inheritances,  in  vigor,  productive 
ability,  and  disposition  to  use  to  full  ex¬ 
tent  the  opportunities  offered  them  to  re¬ 
turn  an  equivalent  for  the  care  given. 
One  flock  may  he  made  up  of  birds  that 
have  a  long  pedigree  in  productive  lines; 
another  may  be  just  hens  that  have  never 
had  much  expected  of  them  other  than  a 
few  eggs  in  the  Spring  and  early  Summer. 

Rating  expectations  upon  numbers  in 
the  flock  is  a  disappointing  practice. 
There  is  much  more  in  selection  and 
breeding  than  in  flock  size  and  100  hens 
that  have  not  had  productive  ability  bred 
into  them  may,  and  are  likely  to,  fall  far 
below  a  much  smaller  number  of  birds 
that  can  boast  ancestral  blood  high  in  ac¬ 
complishment. 

There  is  also  selection  in  the  flock  to 
be  considered.  Blood  alone  will  not  tell, 
despite  the  proverb.  There  must  he  body 
capacity,  shown  in  size  and  form  anil 
those  marks  of  the  good  producer  that 
the  caretaker  must  recognize  if  he  does 
not  want  to  board  idlers.  Well-bred  and 
well-fed  pullets  should  give  a  production 
around  50  per  cent  in  January.  If  they 
do  not  do  this,  inquiry  should  be  made 
into  the  cause.  It  may  lie  in  the  owner 
and  caretaker,  in  the  surroundings  or  in 
the  birds  themselves.  M.  B.  D. 


Stop  YourChich  LosseS 


Chamber* 


Supply  Pure  Air  and  Even  Heat 
With  the  MAGIC  Brooder 


ftk 


Special  Gas  Chamber  gathers  and  dis¬ 
charges  coal  gas,  deadly  to  chicks.  De¬ 
pendable  Regulator  prevents 
chilling,  even  in  zero  weather. 

The  safe  Brooder  for  early 
chicks.  Used  and  recommend¬ 
ed  by  leading  hatcheries. 

Write  (or  the  MAGIC  BROODER 
Catalog  — FREE. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO. 

301  Pennington  Ave.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


.Magic 

brooder 


PEDIGREED 

TRAPNESTED 

BLOODTESTED 


DOUGIASTON 


MANOR 

Pulaski 


FARM 


wtw  form 


% 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


HEAVY  LAYERS 
OF  UNIFORMLY 
LARCE  EGGS 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington.  —  The  auction  was  very 
dull  during  the  past  week.  Supplies  were 
liberal,  and  trading  was  limited  to  known 
marks.  Prices  held  up  fairly  well  under 
the  liberal  offerings.  Lower  retail  prices 
at  most  points  helped  distribution  to  some 
extent,  but  continued  heavy  layings  in 
nearby  sections  supplied  the  market  ade¬ 
quately  at  each  auction.  New  Jersey 
fancy  whites  brought  from  21%  to  29 % e, 
with  the  bulk  of  the  trading  at  25  to  26c 
per  dozen.  Fancy  mediums  sold  rather 
slowly,  as  the  price  of  the  large  sizes  is 
now  low  enough  to  compete  seriously  with 
the  smaller-sized  stock.  Most  sales  of 
fancy  mediums  were  made  at  16  to  19c, 
with  some  marks  reaching  20  to  21%c. 
New  Jersey  grade  A  moved  out  fairly 
well,  with  quotations  ranging  from  22*4 
to  26%  c,  and  the  bulk  of  the  sales  being 
made  at  23  to  24c.  Grade  A  mediums 
shared  in  competition  of  the  “blue  label” 
mediums  and  sold  slowly,  with  prices 
ranging  from  15  to  19c  a  dozen.  Pullets 
were  very  slow,  moving  at  1 4 14  to  15%c. 
Receipts  of  this  grade  were  comparatively 
light.  Offerings  of  brown  eggs  made  up 
but  a  small  part  of  the  total,  but  demand 
for  the  limited  supplies  was  fairly  good. 
Fancy  browns  sold  at  22*4  to  23%c. 

Vineland.  — -  Supplies  at  the  auction 
showed  a  slight  increase  over  the  week 
previous.  A  total  of  approximately  630 
cases  were  offered  for  sale  compared  with 
550  the  week  before.  Demand  was  rather 
slow,  as  it  was  at  other  markets.  Dealers 
concentrated  largely  on  the  large-sized 
marks,  with  the  result  that  mediums  were 
relatively  weak.  New  Jersey  fancy  hen¬ 
nery  whites  sold  at  24  to  24%c,  with 
some  late  sales  lower.  Fancy  mediums 
ranged  from  1 9 Li  to  22c,  with  demand 
and  trading  very  slow.  New  Jersey 
grade  A  moved  out  fairly  well  at  22%  to 
24c.  Producer  graded  stock  was  rather 
slow,  as  the  price  of  graded  stock  is  now 
low  enough  to  include  the  bulk  of  the 
trade.  Extras  sold  at  21%  to  23%e.  with 
a  few  early  sales  higher.  Mediums 
brought  mostly  19%c,  with  some  offerings 
at  20%  e.  Pullets  were  very  slow  selling 
at  15  to  19c.  J.  M.  F. 


WYCKOFF  and  TAN CP  ED  M  I  V 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  vHlA 

Book  your  order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April  chicks. 

$8.00  Per  100  $37.50—500  $70.00—1000 

100%  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NflCE  POULTRY  FARM  Bdx  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns- . $7.00  $3*2.50  $60.00 

100%  live  del.,  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 

J.  S.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Blood  Tested  —  Purebred  Stock 
68  prizes  won  this  year.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  Free 
Chicks  for  early  orders.  Catalog:  free  with  money 
saving  prices.  Also  Ducklings. 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bucyrus,  O 


More  Eggs-More  Profits 

Trapnestod.  Every  Bird  Blood-TesCed.  Catalog  free. 

BLUE  RIDGE  LEGHORN  FARM  ;  Box  A  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large,  healthy,  first  quality  Tancred  &  Hollywood  Chicks,  from 
snow  white  eggs,  from  own  farm  Eighteen  years  experience. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Free  catalogue  ami  prices. 

WOOLF  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Earl  Woolf,  Owner  Box  H-216  Milford,  N.  J. 


A  BREEDER  HATCHERY 

Specializing  in  baby  chicks  from  hardy  northern  grown 
disease-free  stock.  Inspection  invited  of  plant  and  methods. 
Hatches  twice  each  week;  any  quantity.  Mail  name  and 
address  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
PULASKI  ,  NEW  YORK 


m 


Leghorns,  Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandottes 


e 


CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan-Rocks] 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi-Rocks \ 

>  I 


TO  MAKE  MORE  MONEY— BUY  FROM  A  BREEDER 

"Wene  Chicks  will  live  and  grow  because  they 
are  from  healthy,  vigorous  stock,  protected 
against  B.  TV.  D.  by  seven  years  of  blood-test¬ 
ing.  Wene’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  lay  large 
chalk-white  eggs  worth  a  premium  on  any  dis¬ 


criminating  market.  Wene’s  Cross-Breeds  pro¬ 
duce  Broilers  and  Roasters  at  lower  cost  per 
pound  than  straight  breeds.  We  were  pioneers 
in  cross-breeding,  and  are  Specialty  Breeders  of 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Prices  adjusted  to  present- 
day  conditions. 


Write  for  new  Revised  Price  list  and  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


i  TEEN’S 
JTATE 
UPERVISED 

CERTIFIED  WHITE 

Reduced  Prices 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  I 


and 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 
EEGHORKTS 

Dagsboro,  Delaware 


Hubbaid  Farms 
R.  I.  RED 
Catalog  Prices 

Reduced 
2c  Per  Chick 


Due  to  present  low 
value  of  eggs  and 
poultry,  our  Rhode 
Island  Red  Chick 
prices  have  been  re¬ 
duced  Sc  per  chick 
below  our  catalog 
prices  —  HUBBARD 
FARMS,  Walpole, 
N.  H. 


Kieiiiiini  in  in  in  uia  111111  in 


Cleaning  Paint  Oil  Barrel 

Is  it  possible  to  clean  linseed  oil  barrel 
for  use  as  cider  barrel?  E.  D. 

New  Jersey. 


.IHubbiUd 

_ _  _S|v  Farms 

S.C.W 

Leghorns'  f  R.I.REDS 

(Leghorns  at  our  Western  New  York  Plant) 

EJUBBARD  Chicks  Make  SURE  Profits! 

Hubbard  Balanced  Breeding  is  six- 
sided.  Every  one  of  these  features  has 
been  emphasized  for  years: 

Outstanding  Vigor — Low  Mortality — Heavy 
Egg  Production — Large  Size  Eggs — Fast, 
Uniform  Growth — Early  Maturity. 

All  breeding  birds  blood-tested  for  15  years 
by  State  University — 8,000  breeding  birds 
on  our  own  farms — every  chick,  every  egg, 
under  our  personal  control. 

Largest  Producers  of 

New  Hampshire  REDS  in  the  State 

Whether  you  buy  Reds  or  Leghorns,  you 
are  insured  by  our  Guarantee  of  Full  SAT¬ 
ISFACTION.  You  are  the  judge.  If  not 
satisfied,  tell  us  what  is  due  you.  We  ad¬ 
just  promptly,  in  Cash  or  replacement,  as 
desired. 

Our  1932  catalogue,  written  largely  by 
customers,  gives  facts  and  figures  on  re¬ 
sults  with  Hubbard  Farms’  chicks. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 
Box  156 
WALPOLE,  N.  H. 
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WORLDS  FINEST 
aLL,°N°ED  CHICKS 


6C  Our  clacks  from  Blood-tested  Tan 
cred,  Fisliel,  Thompson,  Holterman 
up  and  other  famous  bloodlines,  groi 
larger,  mature  Quicker,  and  lay  better.  — - 
Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks 
eI,en  tlian  ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying 

others?  Thousands.  including  four  departments  of  the 
\'r,u„  have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks. 

U  nte  today  for  big  Free  Poultry  Book,  low  prices,  etc. 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 

Want  to  Earn  $50  to  $700? 

Some  one  in  each  locality  can  .  .  .  just  show 
our  Portfolio  of  “BABY  CHICK  FACTS"  to 
your  friends  and  neighbors  and  take  their 
orders.  It’s  an  interesting  collection  of  Photos 
and  facts  on  selecting  breeds  of  Chickens. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES 

Dept.  122  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 

chicks! 

Get  Dependable  Chicks 

From  Country’s  Oldest  Hatchery 

A  breeding  and  hatching  institution.  40  years  under 

tr,rin!-l"w"'?Drme"h  A1  leading  breeds;  moderate 
prices.  Write  lor  our  40th  Anniversary  Catalog— FKEE. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  R  _  Stockton,  N.  J. 


BUY  YOUR  POULTS  NOW! 

WE  produced  and  sold  more  turkeys  in  1931  than 
any  other  breeder  In  Maryland. 

WE  have  a  larger  flock  of  breeders  than  last  season, 
and  our  pullets  are  all  heavy  birds  selected  for 
vigor  and  markings.  Our  200  acre  farm  is  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  TURKEY  PRODUCTION. 

WE  can  supply  your  requirements  any  time. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  St.  Michaels,  Md. 


SUPREME  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Electiic  Hatched  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  *8.00—100; 
Heavy  Mixed,  $7.00—100.  100%  live  del.  Postage  paid. 

SUPER-SERVICE  HATCHERY,  Beaver  Spring's,  Pa. 

n  „|-|u  Barred  Rock  and  White  Leg.  Chicks.*8  per’100. 
QUdllty  The  Mac  Lucas  Hatchery,  Smyrna,  Del. 


FOR  MORE  EGGS— BIGGER  PROFITS 

Why  gamble  with  questionable  stock?  Our 
12  years  experience  and  triple  Guarantee 
——  -  protects  you.  World's  best  egg  strain 

matings  head  our  14  varieties.  Pedigreed  R  O  P 
Blood-tested  stock  in  our  Star  Matings  ’  ‘  ' 

$1,000  Chick  Growing  Contest.  Customers  entered 
Free.  10  Free  Clucks  per  100  before  March  1st  Our 
prices  reasonable  for  actual  results  you  get  '  New 
Catalog  tells  all.  Write  for  it  today 
ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  92,  Athens,  Ohio. 

\VH.  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS 
C’EIIRIS  &  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 
Buy  chicks  from  the  old  reliable  farm,  they 
never  dissapoint.  We  are  breeders  of  Lai  ge 
Type  Leghorns.  Layers  of  large  chalky  white 
Write  for  our  catalog.  It’s  free. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  our  1,200  breeders  Our  breeders 
are  directHOLLY  WOOD  STRAIN  and 
are  noted  for  their  size  and  heavy 
pi'oduction  of  chalky  white  eggs 
_ Circular  free.  Write  for  prices. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  fTbM 

Ouality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  White 
Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed.  We  ship  ev*ry  Tuesday.  Cash 
or  4  .  O.  D.  Write  for  delivered  prices. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS  Irom  hred-to-la,  hen,  inly,  S10. 00-100 
Barred  Rocks,  S7  00-100.  ROBERT  SMITH,  Naisawarfu,  Va! 


Dr.  Romig’s 
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will  you  accept  •  •  • 


on  your  Automobile 

Insurance  Policy 


$7.00  to  $13.00 

immediate  deduction 
from  premium,  de¬ 
pending  on  make  and 
size  of  car  or  truck. 


It  will  pay  you  to  join  the  happy 
“family”  of  MERCHANTS 
MUTUAL  POLICYHOLDERS 
and  get  a  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT 
on  the  cost  of  your  AUTOMO¬ 
BILE  INSURANCE.  We  make 
this  deduction  outright,  in  ad¬ 
vance,  from  your  premium 
each  year. 


Take  this  timely  tip  from  75,000 
thrifty  farmers.  34  County 
Farm  Bureaus  of  New  York 
State  insure  73  cars  and  trucks 
in  the  Merchants  Mutual. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


True  Charity 

I  gave  a  beggar  from  my  little  store 
Of  well-earned  gold,  lie  spent  the  shining 
ore 

And  came  again,  and  yet  again,  still  cold 
And  hungry  as  before. 

I  gave  a  thought,  and  through  that 
thought  of  mine 

He  found  himself,  the  man,  supreme, 
divine, 

Fed,  clothed  and  crowned  with  blessings 
manifold ; 

And  now  he  begs  no  more. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

* 

The  International  Canning  Contest  for 
1931  called  out  over  1,700  prize-winners, 
the  oldest  being  a  woman  of  96,  and  the 
youngest  a  4-H  girl  of  nine.  The  first 
prize  in  the  pickle  class  went  to  Mrs.  R. 
A.  Vail  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  a  jar  of 
chili  sauce,  and  this  is  how  she  made  it  • 
40  good-sized  tomatoes,  six  large  onions, 
two  tablespoons  salt,  two  stalks  celery, 
six  red  sweet  peppers,  three  chili  peppers, 
three  cups  pure  cider  vinegar,  and  three 
cups  brown  sugar.  Blanch  tomatoes  one 
minute.  Remove  skins.  Cut  them  in  small 
pieces.  Put  onions,  leaves  and  stalks  of 
celery,  both  sweet  and  chili  peppers 
through  coarse  food  grinder.  Boil  toma¬ 
toes  one  and  one-half  hours.  Then  add 
sugar,  salt,  vinegar  and  ground  vege¬ 
tables.  Boil  another  hour,  or  until  thick 
as  desired.  Pour  into  pint  jars  and  seal. 

* 

The  extension  service  of  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  has  been  conducting  a 
campaign  for  improvement  of  rural 
kitchens.  The  annual  report  of  the  home- 
management  specialist,  Miss  Ann  F. 
Beggs,  reports  that  about  500  kitchens 


Security 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  CO. 

Owen  B.  Augspurger,  President 

Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

If  you  do  not  know  our  nearest  agent,  write  us  for  his  name 
and  address.  He  is  authorized  to  quote  you  these  lower  rates. 


STOP  THAT  COLD 

Distressing  cold  in  chest  or 

throat — that  so  often  leads  to 
something  serious— generally  responds 
to  good  old  Musterole  with  the  first 
application.  Should  be  more  effective  if 
used  once  every  hour  for  five  hours. 

This  famous  blend  of  oil  of  mustard, 
camphor,  menthol  and  other  helpful  in¬ 
gredients  brings  relief  naturally.  Mus¬ 
terole  gets  action  because  it  is  a  scientific 
counter-irritant”— not  just  a  salve 
— it  penetrates  and  stimulates  blood 
circulation,  helps  to  draw  out  infection 
and  pain.  Used  by  millions  for  20  years. 
Recommended  by  doctors  and  nurses. 

To  Mothers— Musterole  is  also 
made  in  milder  form  for  babies 
and  small  children.  Ask  for  Chip 

rlrpn’s  Miistcrnlp. 


Truaid Washer 


YARN 


COLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS 

$1.15  lb.  Knitting  yarns  at  bargain.  Samplrjyrae. 

H.  A.  Bartlott,  CMfr.t  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


Your  Boy  Needs 

Cuticura  Soap 

To  Keep  His  Skin  and  Scalp 
Clean  and  Healthy 

Price  25c.  Sample  free. 

Addrasa:  “Outicura,”  Dept.  13B,  Maiden,  Mast. 


BANK  BY  MAIL! 

Why? 

The  answer  will  be  found  in  our  booklet 


C6 


Banking  by  Mail” 

Send  for  your  copy. 

THE  SCHENECTADY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

State  and  Clinton  Streets 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  to  clean  a  tub  of  clothes  quicker  and 
better  than  any  power  washer  made.  Forces  the  suds 
through  the  meshes  of  the  cloth  by  slow  easy  squeez¬ 
ing.  Gets  clothes  snow  white  in  five  minutes.  The 
leverage  makes  it  easy. 

No  back-breaking  work.  Keeps  your  hands  out  of 
the  hot  suds.  Fits  your  tub.  Delivered  by  mail.  Thirty 
davs  trial.  Catalog  free.  We  have  no  agents.  HANDY 

WASHER  Co.,  2428  E.  Fayette  St.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


LEARN  TO  RE-SEAT 
YOUR  CHAIRS 

Have  you  a 
chair,  st  >oI  or 
bench  that  you 
would  like  to 
re-seat  ?  We  will 
teach  you  how 
to  do  it.  Use 
either  Cane, 
Kush,  Heed, 
Splints,  Fibre 
Rush,  Cane 
W  e  b  b  i  iLg^or 
Grass 

Instruotion  Book  Only  10c 

Send  lflc  today  for  our  illustrated  Instruction  Book 
and  price  list  explaining  hotv  to  do  Seat  Weaving. 

The  H.H.  PERKINS  CO. 

258  Shelton  Avo.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jbv  . 

9(E 


You  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  '  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10x13  Room 
Complete 

Send  for  big  FREE  Catalog 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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were  improved  during  1931,  which  means 
that  this  number  of  rural  housekeepers 
found  new  comfort  and  pleasure  in  then- 
work,  and  added  to  the  family  happiness. 
One  case  was  reported  where  the  kitchen 
is  in  an  isolated  farmhouse  situated  in 
a  low  valley  hidden  among  the  White 
Mountains.  It  was  unusually  dark  and 
bleak  with  gray-green  woodwork,  green 
metal  wall  and  ceiling,  bare  dark  floor, 
and  dull  green  shades  at  the  windows. 
In  this  dreary  atmosphere  with  three 
small  children  a  young  mother  was  drudg¬ 
ing  from  morning  until  night,  never 
seeming  to  catch  up  with  her  work.  The 
pantry,  where  all  the  supplies  and  cook¬ 
ing  utensils  were  kept,  was  located  off 
the  dining-room,  'many  steps  from  the 
kitchen.  The  ironing-board  was  also  kept 
in  this  pantry,  and  had  to  be  carried  to 
the  kitchen  whenever  used.  And  although 
the  housekeeper  had  a  washing-machine, 
she  lacked  a  tub,  and  had  to  use  the  sink 
for  this  purpose.  Babies’  clothes  were 
always  soaking,  and  dirty  dishes  were 
always  stacking  up  on  the  cabinet,  so  that 
it  could  never  be  used  when  needed.  The 
woodbox  was  near  the  back  door,  many 
steps  from  the  firebox.  All  this  is 
changed  now.  And  the  relief  it  has  given 
is  expressed  in  the  housekeeper’s  own 
words : 

“I  had  no  idea  so  much  improvement 
could  be  made  at  so  little  cost.  With  my 
built-in  ironing-board  always  in  place, 
I  can  get  my  ironing  done  in  one  fore¬ 
noon.  It  used  to  drag  throughout  the 
week.  And  the  set  tubs  cut  my  washing 
time  by  about  four  hours.  I  used  to  be 
running  from  kitchen  to  pantry  all  the 
time,  but  now  everything  is  just  where 
I  can  reach  it.  My  kitchen  is  no  longer 
constantly  cluttered,  and  I  am  no  longer 
tired  out.  I  can  enjoy  and  give  more 
time  to  my  children.  I  am  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  having  cream  walls  in  my  kitchen 
next  year  and  hope  wc  can  soon  have 
electric  lights.” 

We  wish  every  woman  who  has  to  work 
under  depressing  and  inconvenient  con¬ 
ditions  could  see  her  way  to  improve¬ 
ments  during  1952.  Often  study  will  show 
us  that  the  most  discouraging  feature 
about  the  kitchen  may  be  improved  or 
done  away  with  at  a  small  money  cost. 
Improving  mother’s  workshop  will  be  a 
powerful  aid  in  relieving  family  depres¬ 
sion.  And  who  knows?  Even  a  can  of 
paint  or  a  square  of  linoleum  or  some 
new  convenience  about  the  home,  repeated 
all  over  the  United  States,  may  prove  the 
lever  to  move  that  weight  upon  the 
nation's  life  that  we  refer  to  as  economic 
depression. 


February  IS,  1932 

Sugaring  Time  in  Vermont 

As  sugaring  time  draws  near  we  be¬ 
gin  to  think  of  good  things  to  eat  and  how 
to  prepare  them.  What  is  better  than 
good  maple  syrup  and  sugar  made  into 
various  delicious  dishes?  The  following- 
are  tried  and  true  recipes  that  are  sure 
to  make  a  hit  with  the  whole  family. 

Maple  Sugar  Buns.  —  Make  baking- 
powder  biscuit  dough  and  divide  in  two 
parts.  Take  one  part  and  roll  on  a 
floured  hoard  to  %-in.  thickness,  and  line 
tin  with  this.  Take  the  other  piece  and 
roll  out  about  %-in.  thick.  Brush  over 
with  melted  butter  and  scraped  or  soft 
maple  sugar.  Roll  up  like  a  jelly  roll 
and  cut  in  slices.  Lay  the  slices  down 
flat  upon  the  biscuit  in  tin.  In  this  way 
the  biscuit  dough  will  catch  the  maple 
juice  as  it  runs  out,  and  will  prevent  it 
from  burning  on  the  bottom  of  the  tin. 

Maple  Xut  Pudding. — One  pint  milk, 
one  small  cup  maple  sugar,  one  egg,  1  V., 
tablespoons  cornstarch,  one-half  cup 
chopped  nut  meats.  Scald  milk  in  double 
boiler,  add  cornstarch  wetted  with  a  little 
cold  milk.  When  thick  add  sugar  that 
has  been  boiled  to  a  heavy  syrup.  Add 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


872 — Morning  Frock. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42.  44,  46 

and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
3%  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


86."> — Slimming  Lines. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36, 

38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
16  requires  3*4  yds. 
of  39-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 


894  —  Day  Dress. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18.  20  years.  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  4  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


596  — Youthful  Tai¬ 
lored  Style.  This 
stvle  is  designed  in 
sizes  14.  16.  IS.  2l> 
years,  36  and  38-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
16  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  Pj  yd.  of  39-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


Spring  Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine, 
10  cents. 


beaten  egg  and  nut  meats.  Serve  in  sher¬ 
bet  glasses  with  whipped  cream. 

Maple  Dreams.  —  Cut  stale  bread  in 
slices  14 -in.  thick.  Remove  the  crusts, 
butter  half  of  the  slices  lightly,  and  add 
a  thin  layer  of  chopped  dates  spread  even¬ 
ly  over  each  slice.  Butter  the  remaining 
slices  and  place  them  on  top  of  the  slices 
spread  with  dates,  pressing  them  lightly 
together  to  form  a  sandwich.  Cut  in  any 
shape  desired.  Dip  each  sandwich  in  a 
mixture  of  one  egg  slightly  beaten  with 
one  cup  of  milk.  Saute  to  a  delicate 
brown  in  a  little  butter.  Serve  with  ma¬ 
ple  sauce. 

Maple  Sauce. — One  cup  maple  syrup, 
one-fourth  cup  cold  water,  one  table¬ 
spoon  butter,  one  teaspoon  cornstarch. 
Heat  the  syrup  and  add  the  cornst&iJ. 
moistened  in  the  cold  water.  Cook  until 
clear  and  then  add  the  butter.  Pour  the 
sauce  around  the  “dreams”  and  serve  at 
once. 

Maple  Sponge. — Soak  one  envelope  or 
two  tablespoons  gelatine  in  1%  cups 
cold  water.  Boil  two  cups  of  maple 
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sugar  with  one-half  cup  hot  water  for 
10  minutes.  Pour  this  over  the  gela¬ 
tine  and  put  aside  to  cool.  When  this 
begins  to  set  whip  the  gelatine  and  add 
tlu,  whites  of  two  eggs,  stiffly  beaten, 
one-lmlf  cup  nut  meats,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla,  salt.  Let  this  stiffen  and  serve 
with  a  soft  custard  made  from  the  yolks 
of  eggs. 

Maple  Sugar  Pie. — One  egg,  one  cup 
maple  sugar,  one  cup  sweet  cream,  butter 
size  of  walnut,  one  tablespoon  flour. 
Beat  all  together  and  bake  with  one 
crust. 

Maple  Tea  Cakes. — One  cup  maple 
sugar  shavings,  one-third  cup  fat,  one 
egg,  three  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth  cup 
sugar,  one-half  cup  milk,  two  cups  flour, 
one-half  cup  chopped  walnuts.  Cream 
the  sugar  and  fat  and  add  the  beaten  egg. 
.Sift  the  dry  ingredients  together  and  add 
alternately  with  the  milk.  Bake  in  small 
muffin  tins. 

Maple  Parfait.  —  One  cup  hot  maple 
syrup,  four  eggs,  one  pint  thick  cream. 
Beat  eggs  slightly  and  pour  maple  syrup 
on  it  slowly.  Cook  until  mixture  thick¬ 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Double  Triangle.- — This  is  a  very  old  quilting 
design  but  one  that  has  been  very  popular  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  The  picture  shown  here  is  from  a 
quilt  made  in  red  and  white,  but  any  color  may 
be  used  that  will  show  a  pretty  contrast  to  the 
white.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents.  Illustrated 
patchwork  catalog  15  cents.  Send  orders  to 
Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  Y'ork. 

ens,  cool  and  add  cream  beaten  stiff. 
Mold,  pack  in  salt  and  ice  and  let  stand 
three  hours. 

Vermont  Maple  Syrup  Fudge.  • —  One 
cup  maple  sugar,  one  cup  white  sugar, 
one-half  cup  cream,  one-fourth  cup  but¬ 
ter,  one-lmlf  cup  butternuts,  one-lmlf 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Boil  sugar,  cream  and 
butter  until  soft-ball  stage  is  reached, 
and  add  nuts  and  vanilla.  Beat  until 
ready  to  pour  into  buttered  tins. 

L.  M.  w. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Among  styles  for  southern  wear  we  see 
nautical  reefers,  short  flannel  coats  of 
navy  or  marine  blue,  with  white  pearl 
or  brass  buttons.  They  are  very  jaunty, 
carefully  tailored  like  a  man's  coat,  and 
priced  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  '•tore,  at  $22.50. 

Some  new  blouses  of  plaid  taffeta  real¬ 
ly  suggested  the  gay  nineties.  They  had 
high  rolled  collars  and  sleeves  gathered 
into  a  cuff.  Both  plaids  and  stripes  are 
appearing  in  the  Spring  styles.  A  good 
many  of  the  blouses  also  show  high  necks, 
which  is  the  newest  thing.  We  think  the 
high  necks  will  be  hailed  as  something 
new  by  the  younger  element,  but  women 
who  passed  through  the  period  of  tight 
boned  stocks  up  to  their  ears  will  not  re¬ 
gard  them  as  a  treat. 

Modernistic  plant  stands  of  wrought 
iron  with  three  branches  holding  glazed 
earthenware  pots  were  seen  complete  for 
$4.45.  The  base  was  like  some  of  the 
wrought  iron  standards  for  lamps.  We 
see  many  of  these  wrought  iron  plant 
stands  now,  the  revival  of  an  old  fashion. 
Wall  brackets  of  wrought  iron,  holding  a 
flowerpot  of  glazed  Italian  ware,  were 
seen  for  $1.35. 

The  new  dresses  are  rather  closer  in 
lit,  and  you  will  notice  that  most  of  them 
have  an  opening  at  the  under-arm  seam 
on  the  left  side,  which  is  about  four  to 
six  inches  long,  extending  partly  above 
and  partly  below  the  seam  joining  skirt 
and  waist.  This  opening  is  faced,  with  a 
little  fly,  so  that  it  closes  flat  with  snap 
fasteners.  This  gives  just  enough  extra 
room  to  put  on  the  dress  without  trouble. 

One  of  our  correspondents  recently  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  disappearance  of  mittens, 
but  they  will  be  found  in  the  sports  shops 
of  the  great  department  stores  under  the 
name  of  ski  mitts.  They  are  made  of 
waterproof  cloth,  with  a  gauntlet  and 
strap  at  the  wrist.  They  are  bright-col¬ 
ored  with  a  contrasting  woolen  lining ; 
red  lined  with  black,  blue  with  red  or 
white,  brown  with  green,  red  or  beige 
lining,  green  with  black  or  brown,  and 
yellow  with  blue  or  brown.  They  cost 
$3.75  the  pair.  It  seems  as  thought  mod¬ 
ern  styles  are  copying  good  old  farm 
fashions. 


Candied  Orange  Peel 

Cut  the  rind  of  oranges  into  one-fourth 
inch  strips.  Cover  with  cold  water  and 
bring  slowly  to  the  boiling  point.  Drain 
off  the  water,  add  fresh,  and  repeat  the 
process  three  times.  Measure  the  rind, 
add  an  equal  amount  of  sugar  and  just 
enough  boiling  water  to  cover.  Simmer 


until  the, rind  is  tender  and  transparent. 
Cool,  drain  from  syrup,  and  roll  the 
strips  in  granulated  sugar.  Spread  them 
out  to  dry  for  several  hours  or  leave  them 
over  night,  and  roll  again  in  granulated 
sugar  if  at  all  sticky.  Lemon  and  grape¬ 
fruit  peel  may  be  done  in  the  same  way 
if  first  allowed  to  stand  in  cold  water 
over  night. 

School  Lunches  in 
Rhode  Island 

My  brother  and  I  had  grown  to  be 
good-sized  children  when  it  was  decided 
that  we  should  be  prepared  for  high 
school.  We  were  sent  to  the  next  village, 
where  there  was  a  two-room  school,  and 
where  the  children  were  prepared  for 
high  school.  The  fact  that  we  had  to 
walk  five  miles  each  day  over  a  road  that 
was  muddy  in  Spring,  dusty  in  Summer 
and  covered  with  ice  and  snow  in  Winter, 
was  not  considered  a  hardship  by  anyone, 
least  of  all  ourselves,  for  this  was  the 
first  big  adventure  of  our  lives. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  and  yet  what 
changes!  The  road  is  now  macadam  and 
is  kept  scraped  and  sanded  all  Winter. 
Buses  carry  all  the  children  to  school, 
the  town  of  course  paying  all  the  ex¬ 
pense.  The  old  two-room  wooden  build¬ 
ing  in  continual  use  for  more  than  50 
years  has  been  replaced  by  a  modern  six- 
room  brick  building,  up-to-date  in  every 
respect. 

But  it  is  in  the  school  lunches  that  the 
greatest  change  has  taken  place.  Ours 
were  carried  by  us  in  little  tin  pails.  We 
insisted  on  pails,  for  we  could  swing 
these  easily  by  their  handles.  Of  course 
the  contents  had  to  be  something  able 
to  withstand  such  strenuous  treatment, 
and  usually  consisted  of  sandwiches  of 
various  kinds  and  an  apple,  with  other 
fruits  in  season.  For  a  drink  we  had 
water,  which  one  of  the  big  boys  obtained 
from  a  neighboring  well,  but  we  did  not 
use  a  common  drinking  cup — our  teacher 
was  very  particular  about  this,  and  each 
child  had  his  own  glass,  which  he  kept  in 
his  desk.  However,  as  there  was  no 
provision  for  washing  them  and  they 
were  uncovered  when  the  room  was  swept, 
their  condition  often  left  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired. 

Some  years  ago  the  Parent-Teacher 
organization  of  the  village  decided  that  a 
hot  drink  at  noon  would  be  desirable  for 
the  children.  It  was  decided  to  serve 
hot  cocoa  made  half  of  milk  and  half  of 
water,  and  charge  four  cents  a  cup  for 
it.  To  take  care  of  the  cost  of  dishes, 
cooking  tins,  etc.,  the  school  children,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  music  supervisor, 
gave  a  fine  musical  operetta.  So  success¬ 
ful  were  they  that  an  operetta  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  lunch  has  been  given 
each  year  since  and  about  $100  cleared 
each  time. 

When  the  cocoa  was  first  served,  the 
teachers  prepared  it  at  noon,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  took  turns  in  washing  the  dishes 
and  doing  the  necessary  cleaning  up  but 
these  arrangements  did  not  work  out  very 
satisfactorily,  so  after  a  while,  one  of  the 
mothers  was  hired  for  a  small  sum  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  hot  dish  at  her  home,  also  the 
cocoa,  carry  them  to  the  school,  serve 
the  food  and  clean  up  afterwards.  This 
was  found  to  be  a  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  hot  dish  was  always  some¬ 
thing  hearty  and  nourishing — soups  of 
various  kinds,  Rhode  Island  clam  chow¬ 
der,  or  perhaps  just  mashed  potatoes.  For 
this  meal  eight  cents  was  charged. 

When  the  new  school  was  planned, 
provision  was  made  for  a  good-sized,  airy 
kitchen.  It  was  equipped  with  a  coal 
and  an  oil  range  (the  village  is  not 
piped  for  gas),  good-sized  work  tables, 
hot  and  cold  running  water,  etc.  The 
children’s  basement  was  designed  so  that 
there  is  a  light,  well-ventilated  room  to 
be  used  as  a  dining-room. 

With  such  fine  equipment  at  its  dis¬ 
posal,  the  Parent-Teacher  society  decided 
to  serve  a  real  meal  to  the  children,  al¬ 
lowing  the  teachers,  of  course,  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  benefits.  One  of  the  moth¬ 
ers  volunteered  her  services  as  manager, 
and  it  is  to  her  clever  buying  and  plan¬ 
ning  much  of  the  success  of  the  scheme 
is  due. 

It  was  decided  to  serve  a  hearty  dish, 
one  vegetable,  two  rolls  and  butter,  the 
cup  of  cocoa  and  dessert.  For  this  well- 
balanced  meal  only  12  cents  is  charged. 
Even  at  this  price  the  lunch  is  entirely 
self-supporting — in  fact  so  much  was 
made  above  expenses  that  a  chicken  din¬ 
ner  was  served  at  Thanksgiving  and 
again  at  Christmas,  and  there  was  $50 
remaining  at  the  end  of  the  season.  This 
$50  was  used  toward  the  purchase  of  a 
radio  set. 

The  number  served  varies,  the  average 
being  about  90  each  day,  but  sometimes 
as  many  as  120  are  served. 

Two  mothers  are  hired  to  prepare  the 
lunch  at  the  school,  and  to  clean  up  after¬ 
wards.  They  are  busy  nearly  all  morn¬ 
ing,  and  are  paid  a  fair  salary  for  their 
work.  The  manager  gives  her  services,  as 
do  several  of  the  mothers  living  in  the 
village.  These  take  turns  in  coming  in 
to  help  serve. 

The  hot  dish  consists  of  soups,  tomato, 
vegetable  or  pea,  corn  or  clam  chowder, 
or  perhaps  there  will  be  pot  roast  with 
gravy  or  a  lamb  or  beef  stew.  Maybe  the 
hot  dish  will  be  hamburg  balls  or  meat 
loaf;  anything  that  is  reasonable  in 
price,  hearty  and  nourishing.  The  vege¬ 
table  may  be  potatoes,  baked,  boiled  or 
mashed  or  perhaps  canned  corn,  tomatoes 
or  peas,  or  boiled  onions,  carrots  or  beets. 

Every  day  except  Friday  two  buttered 
rolls  are  served.  One  of  the  local  bakers, 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  business  of 
supplying  the  rolls,  offered  free  on  each 


Friday,  two  slices  of  raisin  bread  for 
each  child.  In  this  way  variety  in  the 
bread  served  is  secured,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  cost  is  considerably  lowered. 

The  dessert  consists  of  milk  puddings, 
rice,  cornstarch,  tapioca  or  chocolate ; 
or  perhaps  canned  or  fresh  fruit,  peaches, 
pineapple,  plums  or  jello  and  cookies. 

At  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  there 
were  chicken  pie,  mashed  potatoes,  cran¬ 
berry  sauce,  rolls  and  butter,  cocoa  and 
ice  cream  and  cake.  Twelve  cents  was 
charged  as  usual,  but  of  course  this  price 
did  not  cover  the  cost,  but  so  much 
money  had  accumulated  that  the  man¬ 
ager  could  serve  this  easily  and  still  come 
out  even. 

Whenever  there  is  a  sale  in  one  of  the 
local  stores  the  manager  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
chain  stores  had  a  sale  of  tomato  soup, 
and  she  bought  several  cases ;  another  a 
sale  of  cocoa  and  she  bought  several  doz¬ 
en  cans. 

Before  undertaking  the  running  of  the 
lunches,  the  manager  made  an  agreement 
with  a  large  local  market,  in  which  for 
the  sake  of  her  custom,  the  proprietor 
agreed  to  let  her  know  in  advance  the 
meats  that  were  to  be  on  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  week.  This  is  necessary,  for  her 
menus  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  on  Friday.  In  this  way  the  children 
know  in  advance  what  is  to  be  served  the 
next  week,  and  can  plan  to  bring  their 
own  lunches  on  the  days  when  there  is 
something  served  that  they  do  not  like. 
And  here  is  one  of  the  fine  by-products 
of  the  enterprise.  Often  a  mother  will 
say,  “My  Johnny  never  used  to  touch 
carrots  or  beets,  but  when  he  saw  the 
other  children  eating  them  he  tried  them, 
and  now  he  likes  them.” 

Then,  too,  here  is  a  fine  opportunity 
for  the  teachers  to  point  the  lessons  of 
good  table  manners.  Each  table  is  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  a  teacher,  and  the  proper 
use  of  knife,  fork  and  napkins  and  other 
niceties  of  modern  life  are  brought  home 
to  the  children. 

The  bookkeeping  has  been  made  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  possible.  Weekly  lunch  tickets  are 
sold  by  the  teachers  and  are  punched 
each  day  by  one  of  the  helping  mothers. 
The  tables  are  all  set  with  the  hot  dish 
waiting  when  the  children  file  downstairs 
— also  the  rolls  are  buttered,  as  this 
saves  time,,  also  butter,  and  butter  is  an 
important  item  in  attempting  to  serve  a 
12-cent  lunch. 

The  teachers  have  found  it  necessary 
to  make  a  ruling  that  each  child,  even  if 
he  brings  his  own  lunch,  must  remain 
20  minutes  at  the  table.  This  gives 
everybody  a  chance  for  a  well-digested 
meal,  and  yet  out  of  the  noon  hour  there 
is  sufficient  time  for  play. 

The  people  of  our  neighborhood  are 
very  proud  of  the  success  of  their  school 
lunch.  Do  you  blame  them? 

ELEANOR  T.  WOOD. 


Idaho  Apple  Fruit  Cake 

According  to  my  training  back  East  in 
my  early  days,  everything  must  be  spick- 
and-span,  and  of  the  very  best,  for  the 
holidays,  and  preparation  began  long  be¬ 
fore  that  time.  I  began  mine  by  making 
mincemeat  and  apple  fruit  cake,  although 
making  of  mincemeat  is  an  annual  affair. 
Every  Fall  1  make  a  large  quantity,  seal 
it  while  hot  in  glass  fruit  jars,  and  it 
keeps  well  until  the  last  is  used  late  in 
the  Spring.  Wrapped  in  tissue  or  Christ¬ 
mas  paper,  tied  with  gay  ribbons,  a  jar 
makes  a  nice  little  gift  to  hand  out  here 
or  there.  My  fruit  cake  recipe,  handed 
down  the  line  from  my  Great-grandmoth¬ 
er  Tryon,  whose  home  long,  long  ago  was 
in  the  Finger  Lakes  section  of  New  York 
State,  is  most  excellent,  and  also  eco¬ 
nomical.  Many  times  have  I  enjoyed  a 
recipe  given  by  some  one  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family,  so  now  perhaps  others  would  like 
my  great-grandmother’s  apple  fruit  cake, 
which  is  made  as  follows : 

Soak  overnight  three  cups  of  dried  ap¬ 
ples,  then  chop  them  so  pieces  will  be 
about  size  of  a  raisin ;  stew  these  two 
hours  in  two  cups  of  molasses,  or  until 
they  absorb  all  the  molasses.  One  cup 
butter,  one  cup  sour  milk  or  buttermilk, 
one  cup  sugar,  one  teaspoon  soda  and  one 
of  baking-powder  sifted  with  flour,  one 
heaping  teaspoon  cinnamon,  two  eggs,  3% 
cups  flour,  two  cups  raisins,  one  even 
teaspoon  ginger.  Beat  the  eggs  and  sugar 
together  until  light  and  spongy.  Have 
butter  soft  enough  to  stir  well  with  the 
sugar  and  eggs.  Add  other  ingredients 
and  stir  well.  Instead  of  using  all  but¬ 
ter,  half  butter  and  half  meat  fat  may  be 
used.  This  amount  makes  two  loaves. 
Bake  in  very  slow  oven  with  caps  on  un¬ 
til  nearly  done.  If  properly  made  this 
is  a  fine  cake.  I  think  if  kept  in  a  tight 
tin  box  or  stone  crock  the  longer  it  is 
kept  the  better  it  is,  but  my  young 
grandson  evidently  does  not  agree  with 
me.  I  had  good  luck  this  season  with  my 
cakes,  and  as  they  were  set  on  the  kitch¬ 
en  table  cooling  he  came  bouncing  in  from 
school.  As  the  spiced  aroma  filling  the 
kitchen  greeted  his  nostrils  and  his  eyes 
rested  on  the  shining,  golden-brown, 
tempting  cakes,  he  advanced  to  the  table 
in  pleased  anticipation  of  sampling.  And 
when  I  informed  him  they  were  not  to 
be  cut  till  Christmas  his  disappointment 
was  really  pathetic.  mrs.  o.  a.  p. 


Rhubarb  Conserve 

This  is  very  delicious;  3%  lbs.  l'hubarb 
cut  in  small  pieces,  3  lbs.  white  sugar, 
one  cup  of  nut  meats  cut  up  in  small 
pieces,  %  package  of  raisins,  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  three  oranges,  %  cup 
water.  Cook  until  thick  enough  to  drop 
from  spoon,  then  pour  into  jelly  glasses. 

MRS.  L.  l.  p. 


OW  settle  the 
Question  of 

Water"  Supply 

for  Home 
and  Farm 


There  is  one 

modern  con¬ 
venience  that  you 
know  pays  big  divi¬ 
dends  in  any  home 
and  on  any  farm. 
For  added  comfort  and  health,  for 
time  saved  and  labor  lightened,  for 
genuine  protection  and  increased  pro¬ 
duction — nothing  equals  a  good  water 
system.  You  need  running  water;  you 
want  it  —  and  you  are  going  to  have 
it  some  day.  Why  not  settle  the  mat¬ 
ter  NOW — when  you  can  have  one 
of  the  famous  MYERS  Water  Systems 
installed  at  the  lowest  cost  in  years. 


SelF-Oil  i  ncj 

Water  Systems 


MYERS  Water  Systems  are  built  to 
solve  all  problems  of  individual  ser¬ 
vice.  Units  for  deep  or  shallow  wells; 
powered  by  hand,  windmill,  gasoline 
engine  or  electricity;  capacities  from 
150  to  10,000  gallons  per  hour.  Reli¬ 
able,  time-tested,  standardized  equip¬ 
ment  that  meets  any  home  or  farm 
water  system  requirements.  MYERS 
electric  water  systems  are  completely 
automatic  —  self-starting, 
self-stopping,  self-oiling. 


There  is  near  you  a  reliable  dealer 
trained  in  Myers  Installation  Service. 
Write  us  for  his  name,  together  with 
your  copy  of  our  interesting  free  book¬ 
let  entitled,  “  Water  in  Abundance.  ” 


The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co. 

1  7 1  Orange  Street 
Ashland,  Ohio 


Pumps, 

Water  Systems, 
Hay  Tools, 
Door  Hangers 


"'Pump  Builders 
Since  1  870" 


SAVE*MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  80  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  AH  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  tor  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


x  ly  iiioutii  oireci,  xsrooKiyTi,  ix.  x# 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
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Bank  By  Mail 

Send  coupon 
for  this  inter¬ 
esting  Banking 
by  Mail 
booklet. 

•INTEREST 

Compounded 
Quarterly 

CCL 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 

v  v  BANK  ▼  nt 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Matt 
booklet. 

Name _ : _ 


Address. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

1  — 


[All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

The  members  of  the  National  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  have  been  having  trouble 
with  some  of  their  accredited  subscription 
agents.  Here  are  the  reports  for  De¬ 
cember  : 

Lewis  Donald  Leslie  was  arrested  in 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  on  charge  of  obtain¬ 
ing  money  under  false  pretenses  brought 
about  by  his  fraudulent  magazine  sub¬ 
scription  work.  lie  got  90  days  in  the 
Westchester  County  Penitentiary.  Leslie, 
whose  home  address  is  3727  90th  Street, 
Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.,  but  at  the  time 
of  his  arrest  claimed  to  reside  at  the  same 
address  in  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  is  a  former 
employe  of  the  Culture  Reading  Club, 
having  been  discharged  October  7.  1931, 
for  raising  the  price  of  subscriptions  on 
receipts. 

R.  J.  Haden  was  arrested  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  on  an  embezzlement  charge.  Hay¬ 
den  had  continued  to  solicit  magazine  or¬ 
ders  claiming  to  represent  the  Periodical 
Publishers’  Service  Bureau  but  pocketed 
his  collections  and  made  no  report  to  the 
publishers. 

A.  G.  Thompson,  operating  in  Texas, 
pocketed  his  collections  and  made  no  re¬ 
port  to  the  publishers  concerned.  He  is 
held  under  bond  for  trial. 

S.  S.  Murnane,  who  adopted  the  practice 
of  collecting  in  full  on  subscription  or¬ 
ders.  pocketing  the  money,  and  making  no 
report  to  the  publishers,  was  arrested  in 
Boston  on  December  23,  on  a  warrant 
charging  him  with  larceny,  said  warrant 
having  been  issued  on  the  complaint  of  a 
school  teacher  from  whom  Murnane  had 
collected  $3  for  a  subscription.  Murnane 
pleaded  guilty. 

Harry  Iv.  Stevens  was  booked  on  a 
charge  of  petit  larceny,  pleaded  guilty, 
and  was  sentenced  to  serve  six  months  in 
the  county  jail,  with  order  to  make  resti¬ 
tution. 

R.  J.  Frawley  recently  deserted  his 
“magazine  racket’’  to  enter  the  vacuum- 
cleaner  business.  Collecting  in  full  on 
subscription  orders  and  pocketing  the 
money  had  proven  so  lucrative,  Frawley 
applied  a  similar  procedure  in  his  method 
of  selling  vacuum  cleaners.  The  vacuum 
cleaner  company,  in  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
had  a  warrant  issued  for  the  arrest  of 
Frawley.  He  was  sentenced  to  serve  six 
months  on  charges  of  larceny. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  been  able  to 
use  the  professional  strong-arm  subscrip¬ 
tion  agent.  Publishers  often  use  alluring 
but  deceptive  methods  themselves  which 
are  put  into  the  hands  of  agents.  These 
include  cheap  junk  and  deceptive  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  policies,  and  alleged  plans 
to  reduce  taxes.  It  is  an  easy  step  for 
the  agent  from  faking  the  public  tinder 
the  tutelage  of  the  publisher  to  defrauding 
the  publisher  himself.  Occasionally  a 
black  sheep  works  into  any  flock,  but  they 
are  easily  and  quickly  identified.  W  e  re¬ 
call  but  one  who  failed  to  make  returns 
in  50  years,  and  then  the  subscriptions 
were  promptly  credited.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
agents  are  a  high-class  body  of  men. 
Many  of  them  are  known  all  over  their 
territory,  and  share  in  the  patrons' 
friendship  for  the  paper.  They  are,  as  a 
class,  selected  trusty  men. 

November  29,  1931.  I  saw  in  the  New 
York  American  an  advertisement  asking 
for  passengers  to  Miami,  among  others 
one  from  the  National  Travel  Service,  St. 
Paul  Hotel.  41  W.  60th  St.  As  my  wife 
and  I  were  looking  for  a  way  to  go  to 
Miami  I  answered  the  advertisement.  In 
reply  I  had  a  long  letter.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  said  preference  was  given  to  A.  A. 
A.  cars.  I  sent  a  $15  money  order,  made 
payable  to  the  National  Travel  Service. 
No  reply.  On  the  seventh  I  telephoned, 
or  tried  to ;  no  reply.  On  the  eighth  I 
tried  again  and  the  operator  called  the 
hotel  and  was  informed  the  National 
Travel  Service  had  moved,  and  they  did 
not  know  where  they  had  gone.  I  hate 
to  lose  my  money,  and  the  inconvenience 
•was  unpleasant,  and  I  also  dislike  to  be 
fooled.  No  doubt  I  AA'as  foolish  to  send 
the  money,  but  they  enclosed  a  circular 
stating  they  have  offices  at  Miami.  Tam¬ 
pa.  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and 
were  opening  new  ones  at  many  other 
cities,  which  they  named,  and  it  did  not 
seem  possible  anyone  would  go  to  so 
much  trouble  for  what  few  dollars  they 
could  get.  G-  11  •  G> 

New  York. 

These  people  used  the  hotel  as  head¬ 
quarters,  and  it  is  not  known  how  much 
money  they  succeeded  in  getting,  but  they 
disappeared  over  night,  and  many  com¬ 
plaints  came  in  to  the  hotel,  the  police 
department  and  the  district  attorney’s 
office,  but  none  of  them  succeeded  in  lo¬ 
cating  the  officials  of  this  company.  We 
are  referring  again  to  the  scheme  as  a 
warning  so  that  our  readers  will  make 
an  investigation  before  sending  on  any 
money  to  a  similar  proposition. 


I  am  sending  the  package  of  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  and  literature  which  we  re¬ 
ceived  yesterday.  It  seems  disgusting  to 
receive  anything  like  this,  which  to  us 
appears  to  have  no  foundation  of  re¬ 
liability.  Should  this  package  appear  to 
you  as  it  does  to  us,  perhaps  you  could, 
through  the  Publisher’s  Desk,  put  an  end 
to  such  graft.  We  are  all  loaded  with 
the  unemployed  and  the  needy  in  our  own 
communities,  and  we  take  pleasure  in 
helping  all  avIio  really  need  help,  but  this 
thing  seems  like  an  imposition. 

New  York.  mbs.  j.  t.  n. 

We  have  referred  to  this  before,  but  so 
many  inquiries  are  coming  in  we  again 
repeat  that  we  consider  this  a  very  ob¬ 
jectionable  method  for  collecting  funds 
for  any  enterprise.  The  Welfare  Asso¬ 
ciation  also  objects  to  this  method  of 
solicitation.  The  articles  sent  are  usual¬ 
ly  cheap,  and  things  no  one  wants.  A 
straight  appeal  for  charity  Avould  have  a 
more  hearty  response. 

Producers  Avitli  claims  against  Lyons 
&  Mayrsolin,  New  York  City,  must  be 
filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  or 
before  April  13,  1932,  to  receive  consid¬ 
eration.  Send  to  the  department  for  the 
blank  form  of  complaint  and  see  that 
your  claim  is  liled. 

I  am  enclosing  an  advertisement  which 
was  printed  in  the  local  paper.  As  you 
read  you  will  see  that  it  is  a  trip  to 
Florida.  I  Avould  like  to  know  if  this 
company,  Order  of  Herman,  ButztOAvn, 
Pa.,  is  reliable?  The  cost  is  so  inexpen¬ 
sive  it  does  not  seem  possible.  How  can 
one  stay  in  Florida  for  five  months  and 
cost  only  $26.65.  I  have  a  great  desire 
to  go  to  Florida,  but  have  no  desire  to 
lose  my  money.  As  Ave  have  taken  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  years  I  felt  at  liberty  to  ask 
your  help.  G.  N. 

New  York. 

The  advertisement  advertises  as  a 
“Florida  fishing  pilgrimage,”  Avitli  em¬ 
ployment  for  everyone,  but  it  does  not  ex¬ 
plain  Iioav  it  can  be  done  for  the  price 
mentioned,  and  Ave  commend  our  reader’s 
prudence  in  inquiring  into  the  matter. 
Unless  satisfactory  proof  of  service  is 
furnished  the  $26.65  is  safer  in  your  bank 
or  pocket. 

The  enclosed  letter  from  the  Beal  Es¬ 
tate  Salesman,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  may  be 
of  interest  to  you.  It  is  possible  that 
you  published  an  item  about  this  concern 
within  a  year  or  so.  You  are  doing  ex¬ 
cellent  work  in  exposing  the  schemes  of 
those  avIio  ask  fees  from  prospective  sell¬ 
ers  for  listing  their  property  ;  the  work- 
at-home  delusion  and  other  things  to 
separate  the  farmer  from  his  money. 

NeAV  York.  c.  b.  k. 

We  have  referred  to  this  proposition 
for  several  years  past  and  again  repeat 
that  a  fee  is  due  and  payable  only  after 
property  has  been  sold  and  title  passed. 
Do  not  send  advance  fees. 

Is  the  International  Distributors’  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  4701-13  Sheridan  Road, 
Chicago,  a  responsible  firm  and  do  they 
give  their  agent  enough  advertising  to 
distribute  to  make  it  pay,  or  are  they  just 
after  the  $10  registration  fee  for  their 
own  benefit?  _  R.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

You  pay  $10.  You  get  promises  to  have 
your  name  listed  so  that  some  one  may 
or  may  not  employ  you  to  distribute  cir¬ 
culars  or  other  advertising  matter.  We 
do  not  like  listing  fees  that  must  be  paid 
in  advance.  We  would  rather  have  $10 
than  the  rather  dubious  prospects  of  the 
job. 

What  can  you  tell  me  of  the  Metro 
Tailoring  Co..  401  Chapel  St..  Ncav  Ha¬ 
ven,  Conn.?  I  think  they  Avere  formerly 
in  Ncav  York.  My  husband  bought  a  suit 
from  them  and  it  is  far  from  a  fit  and 
Harold  Jacobs  doesn't  seem  Avilling  to  ad¬ 
just  matters.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  re¬ 
turn  the  suit  and  collect  the  money? 

Connecticut.  c.  I).  I,. 

Our  information  is  that  this  company 
is  noAV  out  of  business.  We  have  had  a 
considerable  volume  of  complaints  against 
them.  They  always  refused  to  return 
money  and  attempts  to  correct  the  fit  of 
suits  seemed  to  result  in  reneAved  com¬ 
plaints. 

I  received  my  check  for  $9.17  refund 
from  the  International  Oil  Heating  Co.. 
3809  Park  Ave..  8t.  Louis.  Mo.,  today. 
Just  98  days  ago  I  sent  the  oil  stove  back. 
This  is  the  third  time  The  R.  N.-Y.  col¬ 
lected  refunds  for  me.  I  have  been  a 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y*.  for  the  past  12 
or  15  years,  and  I  shall  continue  to  be  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  have  you  to  thank  and 
anything  I  can  ever  do  for  you  I  shall 
do.  I  paid  $10  for  the  stove.  c.  P. 

Ohio. 

This  burner  did  not  prove  satisfactory 
and  though  refund  was  promised  several 
times  there  was  considerable  delay  in  re¬ 
turning  it.  We  are  glad  our  services 
have  been  helpful  to  our  subscriber. 


DELICATE  TISSUES  call  for  this 

penetrating  healer  to  clear  up 
threatening  ills 


Stoppage  is  serious, cost- 
ly — and  usually  preventable 
or  susceptible  to  treatment. 
The  final  stage  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction  needs  exceptional 
care,  to  avoid  holding  up  the 
milk  floAv.  Discomfort  can  be 
allayed —  often  betAveen  milk¬ 
ings — by  prompt  application 
of  Bag  Balm.  Cuts,  scratches, 
bruises  and  inflammation  yield 
to  its  potent  medication — 
caked  bag,  bunches  and  many 
udder  ills  are  treated  with 
amazing  results.  The  secret 
of  Bag  Balm  PENETRATION 
is  a  unique,  antiseptic  oil, 
produced  by  our  oavu  process, 
that  carries  the  medication 
deeply  into  pores  and  tissues, 
promoting  circulation  and 
rapid  healing. 

Clean  and  pleasant  to  use; 
cannot  taint  milk.  At  feed, 
drug,  hardware  and  general 
stores,  or  by  mail  postpaid  if 
dealer  is  not  supplied. 

FREE  Sample 

Write  today  for  demonstrator 
package  (Avortli  15c.),  and 
neAv  illustrated  dairy  book. 
4c.  stamps  to  prepay  postage 
brings  it  promptly. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 
Inc. 

Dept.  9-A.  Lyndonville,  Yt. 


T&l ai; 


WAGON-MAN.. 

We  Furnish  the  Capital 


A  great,  responsible,  successful,  40-year-old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital !  Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent  business 
that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself.  Become  the 
authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line— no  red  tape  and  no  division  of  line. 
AVe  finance  you.  You  extend  credit  to  your  own  friends 
and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain  number 
of  these  “no  investment”  propositions  are  open.  Each 
one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to  put  some  money 
in  the  bank  every  week.  Honest,  steady  men  who  write 
prompt  ly  are  assured  of  first  consideration.  W rite  today 
and  a«k  for  ‘‘no-investment”  offer.  Address  The  House 
of  Friendlv  Service.  McConnon  &  Company,  Desk 
0-8202,  Winona,  Minn. 

YOU  KNOW 
THAT .... 

Now  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
purchase  a  Life  Insurance 
Policy  with  premiums  for  the 
first-five-years  at  about  half 
the  cost  of  an  ordinary  Life 
Insurance  Policy  and  that 
such  a  policy  carries  conver¬ 
sion  privileges  and  for  a 
small  additional  premium — 
this  policy  will  pay  double 
its  face  value  in  case  of  ac¬ 
cidental  death  ? 

To  all  our  friends  this  policy 
is  offered  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  maximum  protection 
at  minimum  cost. 

Write  Us  Today 
for  Full  Details. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Home  Office  State  Tower  Bldg. 

SYRACUSE  NEW  YORK 


A  FRAME  *10^ 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


FERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

A  W  S 

Lowest  priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mat¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers.  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordsou 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 


Box  3 


Belleville,  Pa. 


LESS  POWER-MORE  WORK 


The  forged  edge  disks  on  Clark  "Cutaway”  Flex¬ 
ible  Tractor  Harrows  penetrate  easier — do  more 
work  with  less  power.  Tne  frame  is  flexible  enough 
for  thorough  disking  of  uneven  ground,  yet  the  rear 
gangs  do  not  loaf.  Unlike  those  found  oil  some 
harrows,  they  do  their  full  share  of  the  work.  Disks 
unconditionally  guaranteed  for  3  years  against 
breaking  or  cracking.  Choice  of  cutout  or  solid 
disks.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  which  describes  22 
types  and  101  sizes  of  disk  implements.  Also 
special  tools  for  special  work. 


Clark. 

■Y  V’i*  VST9 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 


41  MAIN  ST.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN.! 


Horse-High  Bull-Strong 

- - — P  i  c  ut  ir.  ut  ccntf  v 


34  CENTS  A  ROD 


Horse-High.  Chickeu-Tiglit— 23  cts.  a  rod 
Hog-Higli,  Pig-Tight  Fence— 14  cts.  a  rod 
Fence  for  every  purpose  direct  to  you 
at  manufacturer's  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

Our  Encyclopedia  of  Fence  is  free. 
A  good  time  to  economize.  Send  for  it  today  ! 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box230M uncle,  Ind. 


Lifetime  Guarantee 
All  Sizes  and  Styles 


300,000  in  World-Wide  Use 


The  WITTE  (Magneto  Equipped)  provides  cheapest 
reliable  power  for  farm  and  ranch.  Does  more 
work  in  less  time  at  less  cost.  Put  one  to  w  >rk— > 
will  pay  for  itself.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1898  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Is  Your  Income  Satisfactory? 

Mr.  Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  build  a  permanent 
profitable  business  by  devoting  full  time  to  selling 
Whitmer  Quality  Household  necessities  to  friends.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  We  teach  you  free.  Car  need¬ 
ed.  Many  Whitmer  dealers  make  $40  and  up  weekly. 
Give  age.  Write  today  for  Farmers’  Every-Day-Pay- 
liay-Plan. 

The  II.  C.  Whitmer  Co. 

109-F  .Market  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LAND  0PE»INGS£IS 

Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all 
purposes,  size  and  price  to  suit.  Write  for 
FREE  BOOK  and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEPY,  Dept.  130,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


680  Acre  Otsego  County  Farm 

Modern  barns  for  300  head,  A  silos;  along  improved  road; 
300  tractor  worked,  250  pasture,  80  timber,  maple,  oak, 
large  sap  bush.  Good  fertile  land.  Buildings  cost  $50,000. 
$22,000,  Cash  $10,000.  Photos.  Frank  Drnmm,  Xiverville,  N.Y. 


nr*WO  POULTRY  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

one  with  1,000  laying  hens.  Several  waterfront 
farms  for  sale.  .Apply  WILLIAM  D.  RUAKK  -  Berlin,  Md. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  tVe 
charge  for  name  and  address  or  box  number 
(five  words). 

Copy  must  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WILL  GIVE  thoroughly  reliable  single  farmer 
board,  use  of  tractor,  implements,  20  acres 
early  truck  ground,  for  doing  chores,  milking 
cow,  growing  five  acres  corn,  hay  and  helping 
with  garden.  AlacCRINDLE,  ft.  D.  3,  Burling¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  family,  willing  to  work  210- 
acre  farm,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.;  farm  had  not 
beeij  worked  for  number  of  years  but  has  been 
last  two  years;  have  seven  cows,  three  heifers, 
four  calves,  fine  horses,  good  buildings;  owner 
will  pay  taxes;  you  to  work  farm  and  keep  all 
you  get:  owner  uses  for  Summer  home  only, 
rest  of  time  place  is  to  yourself;  if  interested 
write  LaAIORTE,  532  West  215th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED — Girl  for  housework,  Albany  County; 

state  age  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
3148.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  to  assist  with  house¬ 
work:  Protestant;  clean,  neat  and  apprecia¬ 
ting  good  home,  compensation  very  moderate. 
ADVERTISER  3143,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  one  in  each  poultry 
community,  sole  or  part  owner  successful 
plant,  desirous  earning  extra  salary  by  devoting 
part  time  introducing  and  servicing  money-sav¬ 
ing  feed  commodity  eventually  demanded  by 
poultrv  and  hog  raisers  everywhere.  PURE 
CULTURE  LABORATORY,  Box  204,  Oakhurst, 
N.  J. 


FARMER-CARPENTER,  Dutchess  County  farm; 

write  full  information.  ADVERTISER  3154, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man,  single,  experienced 
in  operation  and  care  small  poultry  plant. 
Answer  F.  L.  V..  P.  O.  Box  290,  City  Hall 
Station,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  —  Working  manager  with  executive 
ability  who  is  capable  of  handling  a  large 
proposition;  must  understand  making  of  certi¬ 
fied  milk  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  cropping;  none 
but  experienced  men  need  apply.  ADVERTISER 
3140,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — March  1,  married  man,  two  sons,  18 
or  over,  to  run  dairy  and  general  farm:  good 
milkers,  eapable  to  handle  tractor,  trucks,  De- 
Laval  milker;  good  modern  house;  state  wages; 
give  references.  Write  BOX  115,  Cornwall-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  farm,  Dutchess  County; 

write  full  information.  ADVERTISER  3153, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Middle-aged  woman  for  housework, 
good  home,  moderate  wages.  MRS.  RUSSELL 
SEELIG,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.  ABOUT  March  15,  married  man  ori 
Long  Island  potato  farm;  state  wages  wanted. 
ADVERTISER  3105,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN,  must  be  neat,  plain 
cooking,  on  farm;  good  home  to  high  wage's. 
J.  DERFUSS,  Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  men  for  garden  work  by  land¬ 
scape  contractor,  Protestant;  one  who  can 
drive  truck;  state  wages  with  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3174,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  20  YEARS’  experience,  single, 
understanding  all  systems  incubation,  brood¬ 
ing,  ranges,  production  and  breeding  stock; 
faithful  worker  and  manager;  age  44;  refer¬ 
ences.  E.  B.  TAYLOR.  Richmondville  Ave., 
Westport,  Conn. 


ORCHARD  MANAGER,  horticulturist.  bee¬ 
keeper,  college  graduate,  married,  family; 
wide  experience;  solicits  investigation  15-year 
record  leading  to  position  of  responsibility.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3130,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  MARRIED,  no  children.  27 
years’  experience  with  private  estates,  includ¬ 
ing  gardening,  poultry  and  livestock;  can  board 
help;  reasonable  salary,  fine  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER-  3129,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wants  work  on  truck  farm  rais¬ 
ing  plants,  hotbed  and  all-around.  PAUL 
RUSSELL,  Box  54,  Mata  wan,  N.  J. 


SINGLE,  COW-BARN  man  wants  job:  dry-liand 
milker,  good  calf  raiser,  reliable  and  steady; 
life  experience,  no  bad  habits:  state  wages  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3130,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRY  farmer,  with  help, 
wants  farm  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  3104, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRIVATE  CHAUFFEUR,  German.  32  wishes 
position,  any  car,  city  or  country;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  and  handy.  G.  KUCK.  Box  41,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  work,  preferably  in  a  coun¬ 
ty  near  New  York  City.  ALFRED  SAXDAL, 
R.  D.  2,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN,  age  40,  no  children,  desires 
position;  thorough  knowledge  of  saddle  horses, 
blooded  stock,  farming,  gardening,  and  poultry. 
BOX  454,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  AND  companion,  refined,  Prot¬ 
estant  woman,  highest  reference  and  willing 
to  work;  prefer  country.  ADVERTISER  3138, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  OR  BARNMAN,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  with  high-class  cattle,  good  calf  raiser, 
grade  A  or  certified  milk;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3137,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


2  YOUNG  POULTRYMEN,  experienced  in  all 
branches.  M.  S.,  National  Farm  School,  Farm 
School,  Pa. 


HANDY  MAN  WANTS  position  farm  or  estate. 
ADVERTISER  3150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  WITH  boy  11  who  could  be  generally 
helpful,  good  home  preferred  to  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3145,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SOUTHERN  COUPLE,  man  farmer-gardener, 
wife  board  help;  private  estate  preferred;  one 
child  school  age.  ADVERTISER  3144.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  POULTRYMAN.  married,  capable,  re¬ 
liable,  wishes  position  vieinitv  New  York.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3149,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE.  EXPERIENCED  farmer  and  dairy¬ 
man,  wants  work.  HENRY  DUIM,  430  Calfax 
Ave.,  Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J. 


WANTED  BY  a  refined  middle-aged  American 
man  who  understands  all  lines  of  farming,  a 
job  with  some  elderly  person  who  can  give  me 
a  good  home  in  return  for  good  service  as  a 
caretaker  with  small  pay.  BOX  74,  South 
Sudbury,  Mass. 


REFINED  WOMAN,  American,  with  four-year- 
old  child,  desires  position;  good  plain  cook; 
wages  $45.  B.  DENTON.  Yarmouth,  Maine. 


MARRIED  MAN.  all-round  farmer,  flower  gar¬ 
dener.  teamster,  milker,  poultry,  drive  truck; 
or  private  estate:  best  references;  no  children. 
Write  H.  EISAN,  16  Barnes  St.,  Dorchester, 
Mass. 


WOMAN,  REFINED.  Protestant,  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  private  family,  cooking  and  care  of 
kitchen  only;  references;  wages  $60.  LANE;  Buy 
View  Street,  Yarmouth,  Maine. 


NORMAL  GRADUATE,  53.  experienced  in  teach¬ 
ing.  typing,  retailing,  caring  for  invalids,  chil¬ 
dren  and  home:  now  in  distress,  needs  position 
along  one  of  these  lines.  ADVERTISER  3139, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE,  32  years  old.  go  any¬ 
where  on  favorable  proposition.  RALPH 
RUSSELL,  care  Calhoun  Poultry  Farm,  Oxford, 
Ala. 


TEACHER.  27.  DESIRES  rural  school,  Septem¬ 
ber.  1932;  graduate;  experienced.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3151,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple  would  like  to  take 
charge  of  small  farm  or  private  estate:  un¬ 
derstands  chickens  and  handv-man:  wife  country 
cook,  good  housekeeper:  state  wages  in  first 
letter.  A.  BALDWIN,  Saint  Remy,  N.  Y. 


PROTESTANT  COUPLE,  38,  with  energy  and 
ability,  no  children,  wishes  position  as  work¬ 
ing'  farm  manager  on  small  farm  or  farm  estate. 
ADVERTISER  3152,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  28.  SINGLE.  Scandinavian.  7 
years’  experience  all  branches,  eaponizing. 
Wishes  position;  references.  ADVERTISER  3155, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  COUPLE,  33,  citizen,  no  children; 

carpenter  and  handy-man;  wishes  position  as 
caretaker  in  country.  JOHN  DIRSCHERL,  1718 
Hirnrod  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  POULTRYMAN  wants  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  branches;  references. 
ADVERTISER  3157,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-DAIRYMAN,  Danish,  33,  married, 
small  child,  wants  position  as  foreman  or  su¬ 
perintendent;  experienced  all  kinds  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  had  charge  of  430-cow  dairy;  now  em¬ 
ployed  but  wish  to  change:  best  references; 
state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3158,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  29,  MARRIED,  agricultural 
school  training,  8  years’  practical  experience, 
capable  manager,  handy  with  tools.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3159,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Working  superintendent 
wishes  position  soon,  farm  or  estate;  life  ex¬ 
perience,  American.  48,  married,  Protestant, 
son  16.  capable  filling  responsible  position,  ex¬ 
cellent  references  to  character  and  proven 
ability,  building  up  farms,  herds,  rotation  of 
crops,  anything  under  head  of  agriculture:  hon¬ 
est,  sober,  refined,  reliable:  reasonable  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3160,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  past  two  years  working  foreman 
on  large  farm,  desires  position  as  working 
manager  or  foreman  on  farm  or  private  estate; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  most  branches  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  care  of  fruits,  crops  and  farm  live¬ 
stock;  working  knowledge  of  building  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance,  farm  accounts;  good  edu¬ 
cation  and  good  references;  available  after  April 
1.  FRANCIS  I).  STILLMAN,  Mountainville, 
N.  Y. 


SIXGLE  M'AN.  29,  farm  raised,  Cornell  short- 
course  graduate,  considerable  building  and 
landscape  experience,  with  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  farm  machinery,  desires  position  as  man¬ 
ager,  foreman  or  farm  mechanic.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3161,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  SINGLE,  with  several  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  desires  position  on  modern  dairy 
farm:  understands  feeding  for  production,  and 
production  of  clean  milk;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  3162,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER.  EXPERIENCED,  married,  35  years, 
English,  no  children,  good  horseman,  wishes 
position  gentleman's  farm,  estate  or  lodge;  fur¬ 
nished  cottage:  sober,  steady  and  reliable;  good 
references.  AD\  ERTISER  3183.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


REFINED  MIDDLE-AGED  Protestant  American 
woman  desires  light  housekeeping  or  woman’s 
companion,  with  good  family  in  Central  New 
Jersey.  BOX  46,  Kingston,  N.  J. 


WANT  POSITION,  dairy-barn  work,  to  take 
care  cows;  good  milker,  good  with  stock. 
GEORGE  CRAMER,  Box  35,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  ON  FARM  by  middle-aged  man, 
married,  small  family,  life-time  experience; 
8  years  last  plac<?;  honest,  sober,  steady,  re¬ 
liable,  good  worker:  will  board  help:  wages 
reasonable.  ADVERTISER  3156,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANT  POSITION  with  middle-aged  or  aged 
couple  on  small  place:  farm-bred,  honest, 
pleasant,  agreeable,  trustworthy,  dependable; 
prefer  pleasant  home  surroundings  to  high 
wages.  ADVERTISER  3169,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  MARRIED,  seeks  position  as  care¬ 
taker  or  superintendent;  experienced  all 
branches  farming  or  estate  work.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3166,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  wishes  housework  in  small 
adult  family,  no  laundry:  state  wages:  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3167,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  HOTEL  man  and  wife  would 
run  equipped  hotel  on  profit-sharing  basis,  or 
would  consider  working  for  salary;  have  large 
clientage;  best  references.  Address  BOX  697, 
Farmington,  Maine. 


TRACTOR-MAN,  chauffeur,  teamster,  all-around 
farm  and  estate  man.  23.  good  steady  worker; 
best  references.  ROOM  1308  32  Broadway,  New 
York.  Telephone  Digby-4-8127. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  experienced  with 
cows,  poultry  and  fruit  on  modern  farm;  mod¬ 
erate  wages,  shares  or  profit-sharing;  references. 
ADVERTISER  3168,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN.  GOOD  dry-hand  milker,  butter- 
maker,  good  stockman,  clean,  good  worker, 
general  work,  gardening;  honest,  reliable:  ref¬ 
erences  best:  state  wages  first  letter  LAW¬ 
RENCE  PEPPIN,  Gen.  Dei.,  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  AVOUED  like  position  on  farm, 
experience®  neat  and  reliable:  Protestant; 
references  exchanged.  ADA’ERTISER  3170,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.  35.  MASON,  no  farm  experience,  wants 
farm  work,  doctor’s  orders;  prefers  fraternity 
brother;  will  pay  $20  month:  wants  hard  work 
in  pleasant  environment.  ADA’ERTISER  3171, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  33.  Protestant,  wishes  work  on 
poultry  farm;  some  experience,  anxious  to 
make  good:  month  expires  March  S.  FRED 
SCHMA DUKE,  Bednor  Farms,  Chester,  N.  .1. 


POSITION  AS  DAIRYMAN,  single,  26.  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  milking,  feeding  and  calf  raising. 
HAROLD  STRAKER,  East  Falls  Church.  Va. 


POSITIONS  AY  ANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  graduate  on  March  27,  a  number 
of  young  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of 
agriculture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men,  vege¬ 
table  growers,  greenhouse  men,  landscape  ar¬ 
chitects,  poultrymen.  general  agriculture  and 
farm -machinery  operators;  these  young  men  will 
be  looking  for  positions  about  April  1;  the 
school  is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date 
farms;  anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help 
can  communicate  with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Doan, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN.  24  years’  experience,  with 
chickens,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys,  also  wild 
game;  an  expert  with  incubators,  specialist  with 
wild  and  domesticated  waterfowl,  understands 
line  and  pedigree  breeding;  business  education, 
excellent  executive  ability;  capable  take  charge 
large  commercial  plant,  private  estate  or  hatch¬ 
ery:  American.  45  years,  single,  reliable,  hard 
worker.  ADVERTISER  3172,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  FARAI  manager,  honest  and  depen¬ 
dable.  desires  position  on  large  farm:  will  be 
open  for  position  April  1:  excellent  references. 
ADA’ERTISER  3173.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  AND  AVIFE  (colored),  clean  and  good 
milker.  WALTER  E.  FENDERSON,  15  Elm 
St.,  Newark,  N.  .1. 


HERDSMAN  OPEN  for  position  on  high-class 
dairy  farm*or  private  estate:  Scotch,  married, 
life  experience.  ADVERTISER  3175,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEAV- 
YORKEB  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


FOR  RENT — Established  tea  room  near  Dan¬ 
bury.  Conn.  Address  ADVERTISER  3049,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIArE-ROOAI  COTTAGE,  on  State  road,  bath, 
electricity;  fine  view;  7  aeres;  $5,000.  BOX 
Go,  Little  Britain,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE- — Two  large  dairy  farms,  suitable  for 
dairies  on  Lake  Champlain ;  perfect  location, 
rich  soil;  particulars,  owner,  T.  C.  LUTHER, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Small  poultry  farm.  8-room  Summer 
boarding  house,  30  acres,  half  woodland;  in 
mountains,  wonderful  view,  vicinity  Middletown, 
N.  Yr.,  old  widow,  must  sacrifice.  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER  3081,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TOURISTS’  INN,  chicken,  lobster  dinners,  sea 
food,  15  rooms,  2  acres,  Route  20,  Coast-to- 
Coast,  Albany-Syracuse;  newly  decorated;  build 
your  bungalow,  cabins,  poultry-house,  gas  sta¬ 
tion.  6  acres,  easy  terms.  L.  SNIDER  Carlisle, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 8-room  frame  house,  in  village  be¬ 
tween  Kingston  and  Mid-Hudson  Bridge,  on 
Route  9-AV ;  house  in  good  condition,  electric 
lights,  furnace,  artesian  well,  gas  available;  ex¬ 
cellent  location  for  tourist  place  or  private  home. 
ADVERTISER  310S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  desirable  property  consisting  of 
170  acres  timber  wood,  and  75  acres  produc¬ 
tive  soil  free  of  stones;  good  buildings;  run¬ 
ning  spring  water;  bath,  etc.,  in  house;  located 
on  State  road  miles  from  town,  amid  the 

many  attractions  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains, 
in  view  of  AA’hite  Face,  to  the  summit  of  which 
a  road  is  now  being  built;  price  in  line  with 
present  conditions:  this  property  lias  possibili¬ 
ties.  ADA’ERTISER.  3113,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM — 135  acres,  7  accredited  cows,  good  team 
of  horses,  pigs,  125  hens:  good  buildings,  all 
tools:  mail  and  milk  route;  3  miles  to  R.  R. 
depot:  price  $6,000.  $4,500  down.  ADA’ERTIS- 
ER  3109,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


76  ACRES  for  sale,  might  trade.  AAr.  B.  STONE, 
71  Robbins  St.,  AVaterbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 2S0-acres,  2  houses,  2  barns,  2  silos. 

large  henhouse,  200  sugar  maple  trees,  good 
lumber  and  wood  tract,  electric  lights:  keep  40 
head  stock:  on  new  State  road.  ED  AAT AT¬ 
KINS.  Ulster,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 54  acres,  good  for  poultry  and 
truck:  250  bearing  peach  trees.  30  apple  trees; 
7-room  iiojise.  henhouse,  brooder-house,  good  size 
barn  and  other  buildings;  on  new  stone  road: 
■rood  location  for  filling  station:  price  $3,000. 
E.  L.  ROGERS.  Rt.  3.  Laurel,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  119-acre,  grade  A  dairy  or 
sheep  farm:  easy  terms.  ADA’ERTISER  3141, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  chicken  farm,  3  acres,  4 
brooder  houses,  large  henhouse,  6-room  dwell¬ 
ing,  electric  lights.  ADVERTISER  3124,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


18-ACRE  CENTRAL  New  York  village  farm, 
good  buildings,  small  lake,  beautiful  wooded 
island :  photos  and  price  on  request.  M.  E. 
DAVIS,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Two  barns  and  silo,  water 
in  cow  barn,  all  cattle  tested,  take  all  milk 
at  door;  large  cottage,  with  latest  improve¬ 
ments,  about  2%  miles  from  city:  if  interested 
inquire  from  GEO.  M  A  T II E  AV  SON,  Jr..  66 
AVeeden  Road,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 


FOR  RENT? — Established  garage,  six  gas  pumps. 

piosperous  dairy  community;  opportunity  for 
good  mechanic.  A.  GLENN,  Columbus  Garage, 
Route  1,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.  Telephone,  New  Ber¬ 
lin  8-F-2-1. 


FOR  SALE — 15V2  acres,  7-room  house,  running 
water,  barn,  poultryhouses,  garage,  fruit, 
blueberries,  young  Christmas  trees,  two  cows, 
heifers;  price  $6,500.  ADVERTISER  3142, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUY  A  FARAI  now  while  cheap;  50  acres  for 
sale,  with  good  buildings  and  tools.  AVrite 
BOX  141,  Roulette,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 132-acre  level  farm  near  Olean,  N. 

Y. ;  good  10-room  house,  new  large  barn,  2 
horses,  12  cows,  farm  tools,  chickens;  all  for 
$5,800;  %  mile  to  paved  road.  JOHN  BURK, 
Flower,  AV.  A’a. 


FOR  RENT — Fully  equipped  poultrv  plant.  In¬ 
quire  ELIZABETH  HINDS,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  farm  with  large  house; 

must.be  cheap.  P.  FISCHER,  961  E.  173rd 
St.,  New  York  City. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  with¬ 
in  75  miles  New  York,  house  with  5  or  more 
acres;  rent  not  over  $25  a  month;  near  water. 
PALERMO,  care  Linge,  3724  Rombouts  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


200-ACRE  AIACADAAI  road  dairy  and  Alfalfa 
farm,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. ;  good  village 
two  miles,  Auburn  easy  drive;  145  acres  fertile 
machine-operated  tillage,  35  acres  creek-wa¬ 
tered  pasture,  15  acres  woodland;  pleasant  10- 
room  house;  basement  dairy  barn,  25-cow  con¬ 
crete  stable,  silo,  poultry  house,  shed,  all  build¬ 
ings  substantial;  40  acres  Alfalfa  now  on  farm; 
$7,500;  investigate  easy-payment  plan.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Alass. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm,  near  New  Haven.  CO 
acres,  new  9-room  house,  all  improvements, 
new  concrete  barn  with  modern  equipment  for 
75  animals;  State  road.  Address  AV.  A.  G.,  15 
Broadway,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  AIEX  with  little  money 
to  buy  5  acres,  part  of  my  farm;  chicken, 
fruit  and  stand;  State  road;  8  miles  Albany; 
electric,  telephone  and  bus;  will  help  get  start¬ 
ed:  $150  per  acre.  JOHN  J.  AVRIGHT,  R.  D.  1, 
A’oorheesville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  unfurnished  small  house, 
50  miles  from  New  York  City.  AIRS.  L. 
BUEB,  3460  Cannon  Place,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


FARAI  AA* ANTED,  New  York  or  New  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred:  exchange  7-room  house  in  Long  island 
with  all  improvements.  GEO.  FISCHBACH, 
2321  92nd  St.,  Jackson  Heights,  E.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AlODERN  POULTRY  farm,  every  improvement. 

rent  reasonable;  4,000  capacity;  owner  whole¬ 
saling,  buy  eggs,  broilers  year  round,  premium 
price.  HIAIAA’ICH,  Alountain  View,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 240-acre  farm,  large  maple  sugar 
camp,  equipped,  16  good  cows,  keep  40,  3 
heifers,  bull,  S  sheep,  good  team,  tools,  nice 
open  fields,  machine  worked;  good  roads;  good 
house,  fair  barn,  cement,  fine  spring  water;  old 
age,  75;  $7,500,  $1,000  down;  owner.  BOX  67A, 
R.  1,  AValton,  N.  Y. 


REAL  DAIRY  farm,  61  miles  from  New  York 
City,  397  acres,  level,  free  from  stones,  bor¬ 
dering  AA’allkill  River,  two  ponds,  driven  well; 
tile  silo,  large  barn,  hennery,  14-room  house, 
new.  all  improvements,  electricity.  ARNOLD 
PETERSEN,  Gardiner,  N.  Y.  Tel.  AVallkill. 


SAJALL  COUNTRY  place  for  sale  or  lease:  high 
land,  near  New  Haven,  fine  roads,  all  im¬ 
provements,  large  modern  chicken  coops.  BOX 
50,  Bethany,  Conn. 


EI-EA’EN-ACRE  TRUCK  or  poultry  farm,  near 
two  railroads:  good  buildings;  electricity.  In¬ 
quire  PLATT  AVILKINS,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


WANTED — A  free  home;  Betty,  aged  15,  in  or¬ 
der  to  finish  her  schooling,  is  willing  to  help 
in  home  where  there  is  a  small  baby.  ROOAI 
70,  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


AVANTED — Free  home  out  of  city  for  boy  of 
15  who  is  anxious  to  live  in  country  where  he 
can  have  dog.  ROOAI  70,  105  East  22nd  St., 
New  A’ork  City. 


REGISTERED  NURSE  offers  cosy  home,  lone 
lady,  gentleman  or  invalid;  low  terms.  AA’rite 
ADVERTISER  3143,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


AVANTED — A’ols.  20-21  Boys  and  Girls  Weekly, 
Beadles.  Old  Cap  Colliers  and  others  similar. 
AIAROSKE,  4133  .57th  St.,  AVoodside,  N.  Y. 


40  JAAIESAVAY  COAV  stanchions,  water  cups, 
frames,  used,  sell  cheap.  FINK’S  DAIRY, 
Secaucus,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE  from  some  butcher 
going  out  of  business  a  small  ice  plant  com¬ 
plete  chilling  room  and  freezing  room.  ADA'ER- 
TISER  3147,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOOKS  AVANTED — Atlas  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

1874.  Burr’s  Atlas  of  New  York  State;  History 
of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  by  Hall:  History  of  Forty 
Hill  Cemetery,  by  Hall:  History  of  Cherry  A'al- 
ley,  by  Saw.ver;  any  old  maps  of  Cayuga Coun¬ 
ty  or  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  describe  fully  giving 
date  of  publication  and  condition.  X.  P.  AA’ AL¬ 
TON,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


HOG  AIANURE  from  garbage-feed  lots  being 
used  with  very  satisfactory  results  by  truck 
gardeners;  delivered  within  16  miles  of  Se¬ 
caucus  at  a  reasonable  price.  HENRY  HEN¬ 
KEL  &  SONS,  Inc.,  County  Ave.,  Secaucus, 
N.  J. 


SLEEP  ON  FRESH-PICKED  balsam  pillow  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks; 
helpful  in  asthma  and  hay  fever;  excellent  gift 
for  sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  sick¬ 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover,  2]/j  lbs., 
$1.35.  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Alilk  route  opportunity  with  all 
equipments  and  10  cows  (Bergen  County) : 
write  or  call  after  6  I\  AI.  AVIAIAIBR,  1486 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  162. 
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PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 

You  may  send  me  your  1932  Catalogue 
and  25-Cent  Rebate  Slip. 

Name . 


Address 
City . 


1932  Seed  Catalogue  and 
25-Cent  Rebate  Slip 

MAIL  the  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  free  of  charge 
“Everything  for  the  Garden,”  Henderson's  new  seed 
catalogue,  together  with  the  new  Henderson  25-cent  rebate 
slip. 

“Everything  for  the  Garden  is  the  title  of  our  1932  cata¬ 
logue.  It  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  book  with  32  full  color 
plates  and  hundreds  of  illustrations  direct  from  actual  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  results  of  Henderson  s  seeds.  It  offers  many 
special  collections  of  vegetable  seeds  arranged  so  as  to  give  a 
continuous  supply  of  fresh,  crisp  vegetables  throughout  the 
summer,  and  collections  of  flower  seeds  especially  arranged 
for  harmony  of  color  and  continuity  of  bloom. 

It  is  a  complete  garden  book  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  lover  of  the  garden  beautiful  or  bountiful.  Clip  the 
coupon  now! 

The  Henderson  Rebate  Slip,  which 
will  be  sent  with  every  catalogue 
where  the  coupon  in  this  advertise¬ 
ment  is  sent  us,  will  be  accepted  by 
us  as  25  cents  cash  payment  on  any 
order  of  two  dollars  or  over.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  we  will  also  include  with  your 
order  from  our  catalogue  amounting 
to  two  dollars  or  over  our  Hender¬ 
son  Specialty  collection  of  six  packets 
of  Flower  seeds. 

These  six  packets  are  all  seeds  of 
our  own  introduction  and  are  among 
our  most  famous  specialties — Large 
Early  Flowering  Cosmos  (mixed', 

New  Giant  Zinnias  (mixed),  Giant 
Single  Flowering  Petunias  (mixed), 

Invincible  Asters,  Brilliant  Mixture 
Poppies  and  Giant  Waved  Spencer 
Sv/eet  Peas.  These,  like  all  Hender¬ 
son’s  Seeds,  are  tested  seeds. 

For  eighty-five  years  Hender¬ 
son’s  TESTED  SEEDS  have  been 
the  standard.  Year  after  year,  our 
constantly  improving  methods  have 
enabled  us  to  maintain  our  suprem¬ 
acy  among  American  seed  houses. 

The  initial  cost  of  your  seeds  is  the 
smallest  item  in  your  garden’s  ex¬ 
pense,  and  it  is  of  advantage  to  plant 
seeds  of  recognized  quality  from  a 
house  of  reputation  and  standing. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York  City 
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Thoughts  on  the  School  Situation 


N  SEVERAL  magazines  I  have  read 
within  the  last  few  weeks  the  state¬ 
ment  that  there  are  still  152,000  one- 
room  rural  schools  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  if  will  be  1905  be¬ 
fore  they  are  all  closed.  I  presume 
some  one  with  a  head  for  figures 
worked  out  that  solution  to  the 
problem,  and  it  has  been  copied  in  the  various 
magazines. 

It  does  not  take  much  figuring  to  find  that  1905 
is  33  years  in  the  future,  and  my  first  thought  was 
“Thank  God  for  33  years!”  Much  can  happen  in 
that  length  of  time,  and  people  are  rapidly  coming 
to  their  senses  in  educational  as  well  as  in  other 
matters.  It  was  reassuring  to  read  in  a  different 
paper  of  another  man  with  a  head  for  figures  who 
30  years  ago  calculated  that  by  1932  there  would 
l>e  no  wheat  in  the  country.  We  all  know  about  the 
surplus  wheat.  Let  us  hope  that  the  figures  on 
rural  schools  are  as  far  astray  as  those  on  wheat, 
and  that  33  years  hence  we  shall  see  the  one-room 
rural  school  very  much  alive  and  flourishing. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  small  rural  school,  and 
have  plenty  of  company  in  this,  though  all  are  not 
as  willing  to  declare  this  belief.  The  person,  today, 
who  even  seems  to  oppose  what  is  looked  upon  and 
hailed  as  progress,  either  in  education  or  any  other 
line,  is  often  doomed  to  become  unpopular.  It  would 
be  much  easier  to  drift  on  the  tide  of  propaganda 
put  out  by  the  paid  public  officials  of  State  and 
nation  than  to  adhere  to  the  fundamental  and  prac¬ 
tical  ideas  and  principles  which  are  a  part  of  my 
country  life.  I  do  not  mind  being  old-fashioned  in 
this  sense  at  all.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  are  op¬ 
posed  to  modern  conveniences  or  styles  in  dress,  but 
that  we  still  believe  in  teaching  children  right  from 
wrong,  obedience  and  self-control,  also  to  read,  write, 
spell,  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide. 

A  New  York  paper  recently  carried  an  article  by 
two  prominent  women,  which  told  how  many  fami¬ 
lies  moved  to  the  country  in  order  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  might  escape  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
They  told  of  a  school  in  the  city  which  is  being  run 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  one-room  rural  school,  and 
how  popular  it  had  become.  We  have  the  case  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  with  its  Utica  Country  School  outside 
the  city  to  which  city  children  are  taken  every  day 
for  instruction.  The  city  of  Rochester  some  years 
ago  adopted  the  one-room  school  methods  “to  help 
backward  pupils.” 

IIow  does  this  measure  up  with  the  talk  of  the  up- 
lifters  who  would  have  us  believe  that  “country 
children  do  not  get  even  the  rudiments  of  an  educa¬ 
tion,”  and  must  have  equal  opportunities  with  the 
city  child?  A  good  many  of  these  men  and  women 
who  are  doing  this  talking  have  been  in  some  big 
business  or  school  so  long  that  they  have  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  best  things  of  life  are 
small.  In  their  estimation  a  school  must  be  big  to 
be  efficient,  the  children  must  ride  in  big  buses,  be 
instructed  in  a  big  number  of  subjects  or  projects  by 
a  big  corps  of  teachers,  all  to  be  paid  for  by  big  bond 
issues,  either  local  or  State.  Often  the  whole  thing 
looks  like  a  big  joke  to  those  who  are  merely  the 
parents  of  the  children  who  are  being  exploited  in 
ibis  big  experiment. 

Just  today  I  heard  of  two  girls,  one  11  and  the 
other  eight  years  old,  who  are  attending  a  big  cen¬ 
tral  school.'  The  younger  girl,  in  the  third  grade, 
had  spent  the  forenoon  “teaching  the  others  in  my 
class  to  spell  out  words  and  drawing  cows.”  The 
older  girl  in  the  sixth  grade  had  spent  every  after¬ 
noon  for  a  week  taking  part  in  and  watching  plays 
in  the  school  auditorium.  “They  never  do  any  home 
work,”  their  mother  said.  “I  really  don  t  know  how 
they  can  be  expected  to  pass  their  examinations,  but 
they  probably  will  be  passed  along  to  another 
teacher  next  month.  Every  day  they  spend  114 
hours  playing  in  the  gymnasium.  You  would  not 
need  to  worry  about  your  daughter  studying  too 
hard  if  she  attended  this  school,”  she  wrote  to  her 
sister,  who  had  a  girl  of  10  in  the  seventh  grade 
in  a  rural  school. 

It  is  my  belief,  and  it  is  admitted  by  some  of  me 
highest  educational  authorities  in  the  country,  that 
some  of  the  best  work  in  education  today  is  being- 
done  in  the  one-room  rural  schools.  It  is  there  that 
the  fundamentals  are  well  taught,  as  a  rule,  minus 
(he  frills,  perhaps,  but  with  good  wholesome  outdoor 
sport  for  exercise,  and  an  occasional  speaking  pro- 
gram  instead  of  a  week  of  plays. 

In  a  recent  article  in  a  Syracuse  paper  this  state¬ 
ment  appears:  “Nobody  can  dispute  the  fact  that  by 
and  large  children  going  into  the  crowded  communi¬ 
ties  meet  with  the  unfair  competition  in  the  world 
of  their  neighbors  brought  up  in  the  modern  schools. 
Those  from  the  rural  districts  run  the  risk  of  not 
even  having  the  rudiments  of  an  education  because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  old-time  one-teacher  school- 
house  that  in  its  day  may  have  served  its  purpose, 
but  today  is  out  of  line  with  progressive  educational 
thought  and  action.” 

What  about  the  city  hoy  “brought  up  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  schools?”  Would  he  be  resourceful  enough  and 
willing  to  work  hard  enough  to  make  a  living  if  he 
were  brought  into  the  country  where  he  had  to  com¬ 
pete  with  country-bred  boys?  1  doubt  it.  As  for  the 
schools  in  the  country  being  inadequate,  this  is  not 
the  case  in  New  York  State,  where  boys  and  girls 
must  attend  school  and.  if  they  are  normal,  cannot 
escape  “getting  the  rudiments  of  an  education.”  The 
onlv  remedy  suggested  by  the  writer  of  that  article 
is  bringing'  the  pupils  together  in  larger  groups;  in 
other  words,  centralization — “big  business”  again ! 

Why  not  improve  conditions  around  the  country 
schoolhouse  and  secure  even  better  teachers?  Why 
not  foster  a  love  of  country  life  by  allowing  the  boys 
and  girls  to  remain  there  and  bring  the  improve- 


By  Mrs.  Charles  McArthur 

ments  to  them?  There  are  great  possibilities  in  the 
radio  for  instruction  and  recreation.  Special  teach¬ 
ers,  if  necessary,  could  travel  from  school  to  school 
much  easier  than  children  can  ride  long  distances. 
Playground  equipment  in  the  open  air  is  much  su¬ 
perior  to  heated  gymnasiums,  where  a  selected  few 
play  while  others  look  on.  If  the  race  of  country- 
bred  men  and  women,  which  has,  up  to  this  day, 
been  the  backbone  of  the  nation,  is  to  continue,  every 
means  of  preserving  country  life  should  be  given 
careful  consideration.  Possibly  it  is  the  lack  of 
what  may  be  called  “modern  education”  which  has 
given  these  sturdy  country  people  stamina. 

The  fact  that  the  country  people  often  have  to  de¬ 
pend  on  their  own  resourcefulness  and  ingenuity  in 
work  or  play  no  doubt  adds  to  their  strength  of 
character.  I  have  seen  boys  and  girls  have  just  as 
good  a  time  sliding  down  hill  on  homemade  skippers 
made  of  barrel  staves  as  they  could  possibly  have 
had  on  a  costly  toboggan  and  an  elaborate  slide,  and 
1  have  seen  a  man  study  and  then  contrive  some  -way 
to  fix  up  a  machine  in  order  that  lie  might  not  lose 
time  from  work  by  going  to  town  for  repairs  just 
then.  I  have  seen  a  country  housewife  turn  painter, 
plasterer  or  paperhanger,  rather  than  wait  for  a 
man  to  come  out  from  the  city  to  do  the  work.  Truly 
"a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  possessetli.”  It  is  often  the  things 
we  do  without  that  are  of  the  most  benefit  to  us.  A 
reasonable  amount  of  hardship  never  hurt  anyone. 

Last  week  our  newspaper  printed  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  a  student  in  one  of  our  large  colleges  had 
won  a  prize  in  competition  with  hundreds  of  other 
boys.  The  “theme  of  his  talk  was  something  about 
vegetables.”  That  boy  got  his  first  eight  grades  in 
our  own  district  school.  When  he  was  ready  for 
high  school  he  walked  the  six  miles  twice  a  day  if  he 
was  not  able  to  catch  a  ride,  for  four  years.  Some- 
rimes  the  roads  were  good,  and  again  they  were 
bad,  but  he  had  a  desire  to  learn,  and  is  now  work¬ 
ing  his  way  through  college.  When  this  young  man 
is  graduated,  he  is  going  to  know  what  his  educa¬ 
tion  cost,  and  will  prize  it  accordingly.  It  takes  real 
strength  of  will  to  get  out  of  bed  early  enough  on  a 
cold  Winter  morning  to  face  a  rough  storm  and  a 
walk  of  six  miles,  all  for  a  day  of  school.  It  also 
takes  will  power  to  take  one’s  books  and  go  to  study 
them  when  the  neighbors  have  come  in  to  play  cards. 

When  the  year's  school  work  is  over  and  the 
students  scatter,  many  of  them  to  mountain  and  sea¬ 
shore,  this  boy  comes  back  to  the  farm  and  works  at 
anything  he  can  get  to  do.  He  hires  out  to  pitch  hay 
and  grain,  to  thrash  the  grain  and  fill  the  silos  with 
corn,  all  hard  labor,  so  when  he  goes  back  to  school 
in  the  Fall,  his  muscles  are  hard  and  he  has  as  good 
a  coat  of  tan  as  the  fellow  who  has  spent  the  Sum¬ 
mer  lolling  in  a  canoe  in  a  bathing  suit.  There  is 
quite  a  difference  in  this  young  man’s  attitude  to¬ 
ward  a  college  education  and  the  one  the  Pastoral 
Parson  told  about,  who  had  arranged  such  a  wonder¬ 
ful  course  that  he  would  never  have  to  rise  before 
10  o’clock  or  walk  up  more  than  one  flight  of  stairs. 

I  am  sure  this  young  student  has  not  been  harmed 
by  any  of  the  hardship  he  has  endured,  but  strength¬ 
ened  by  it,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  the  things  he 
has  had  to  do  without  in  his  college  course  that  will 
make  a  man  of  him.  I  have  no  notion  what  his  prize 
address  was  about,  but  I  know  that  he  learned  about 
vegetables  at  first  hand  from  his  good  mother,  who 
always  had  a  line  garden. 

When  through  the  untiring  and  persistent  efforts 
of  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  the  Legis¬ 
lature  passed  the  law  which  gives  an  increase  in 
State  aid  to  rural  schools,  I  wrote  in  The  R.  N.  Y., 
saying  I  thought  this  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
smaller  districts  of  low  valuation,  like  the  one 
where  I  live.  Now  I  would  like  to  tell  something  of 
the  way  it  has  worked  out.  When  I  became  trustee 
nine  years  ago  we  had  a  valuation  of  $40,000,  which 
has  now  been  raised  to  $52,000,  and  a  tax  rate  of 
$10  a  thousand.  We  received  something  over  $525 
State  aid  at  that  time.  In  order  to  keep  as  good  a 
school  as  other  districts  we  had  to  pay  from  $22  to 
$25  a  week  to  a  teacher  and  we  hired  the  best  we 
could  find.  This  did  not  leave  much  money  for  im¬ 
provements  after  we  bought  the  necessary  fuel  and 
supplies  but,  by  keeping  the  tax  rate  the  same  and 
doing  a  good  deal  of  work  free  of  charge,  we  made 
a  few  changes  for  rhe  better  each  year.  Then  the 
new  law  passed  and  we  raised  an  extra  tax  that 
Spring  to  come  up  to  the  $1, 300-mark  with  our  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  year.  We  kept  to  the  $10  per  thou¬ 
sand  tax  rhe  next  year  and  the  next,  and  last  year 
reached  the  $1, 500-mark  and  received  $1,050  State 
aid.  This  year  we  expect  over  $1,100. 

During  this  time  we  have  moved  the  schoolhouse 
at  a  cost  of  $200,  bought  an  acre  of  land  for  $100, 
put  a  good  fence  around  it  at  a  cost  of  $75,  new 
windows  in  ilie  schoolhouse  at  a  cost  of  $250,  labor 
included.  We  cleared  up  a  stone  fence,  graded  the 
yard,  painted  the  building  inside  and  out  for  an¬ 
other  $150,  and  bought  an  encyclopedia  for  $70.  We 
had  quite  a  good  library,  maps  and  globe,  and  put  in 
new  single  desks  the  second  year  I  was  trustee.  A 
new  chimney  built  from  the  ground  up,  costing  $120, 
and  a  heater  with  ventilating  system  at  $125,  are 
our  latest  expense.  An  oil  stove  for  hot  lunches  and 
a  cupboard  for  extra  books  or  dishes  were  also  pur¬ 
chased  last  year.  Best  of  all  we  have  this  year, 
when  we  need  it  most,  a  tax  of  $0  on  a  thousand  on 
assessed  valuation  !  We  are  proud  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  we  have  been  able  to  make  with  the  help  of 
the  increased  State  aid,  and  we  hope  to  continue  the 
work  of  making  our  school  more  efficient.  It  has 
been  a  benefit  to  our  district  and  to  many  others 
with  even  a  smaller  valuation  than  ours.  We  sim¬ 


ply  could  not  do  these  things  before;  we  were  too 
poor  even  to  carry  over  a  surplus  in  the  bank  when 
the  money  was  needed  by  the  families  in  the  district. 
A  $10  per  thousand  tax  meant  a  lot  to  some  of  the 
farmers,  but  there  was  no  complaint  if  we  had  a 
good  school. 

Many  schools  have  been  improved  in  the  same  way 
as  ours,  until  the  well-kept  schoolhouse  and  grounds 
are  quite  the  rule.  Why  talk  of  abandoning  them 
when  the  very  fact  that  these  improvements  have 
been  made  shows  the  interest  and  pride  the  country 
people  have  in  them?  The  State  of  New  York  never 
will  receive  better  value  for  money  expended  than 
it  will  for  that  spent  on  the  rural  schools. 

At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  the  plan  of 
grouping  several  districts  and  having  a  central 
school  instead  of  operating  each  district  separately, 
would  be  less  expensive,  but  it  does  not  work  out 
that  way.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  central  district 
in  this  State  operating  on  a  $0  per  thousand  tax  on 
assessed  valuation,  the  valuation  being  the  same  as 
before  centralization.  There  is  no  money  in  the 
State  today  that  is  spent  so  economically,  and  we 
might  say,  so  honestly,  as  the  money  which  passes 
through  the  hands  of  the  common  school  trustee. 
The  farther  away  from  the  taxpayer  the  man  is  who 
spends  the  money  the  more  extravagant  he  becomes. 
That  is  the  impression  I  get  from  what  I  hear  and 
read  of  affairs  in  State  and  nation. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  lay  out  plans  in  a  well-ap¬ 
pointed  office  many  miles  away,  and  another  thing 
entirely  to  carry  out  such  plans  when  it  means  a 
real  hardship  to  your  neighbor  to  pay  the  costs.  A 
trustee  knows  the  ability  of  every  resident  of  the 
district  to  pay  the  tax  levied,  and  it  is  either  a  hard¬ 
hearted  or  a  very  brave  man  who  will  spend  his 
neighbor’s  money  recklessly.  This  is  not  true  of 
school  officials  far  removed  from  the  scene.  The 
wishes  of  the  country  people,  or  their  ability  to  pay 
for  expensive  buildings  and  equipment,  are  about  the 
last  thing  to  be  considered  when  a  centralization  is 
planned.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  “authorities”  that 
the  average  person  in  the  country  should  not  he  con¬ 
sulted.  At  a  nation-wide  convention  the  past  Sum¬ 
mer  one  of  them  was  heard  to  advise  “no  mass  meet¬ 
ings  be  held.  Consult  the  bankers  and  professional 
men  of  the  proposed  district,”  he  said.  It  is  tin1 
place  of  the  farmer  to  stay  at  home  and  “saw  wood” 
to  pay  the  bills,  and  not  even  raise  his  voice  to  ask 
a  few  questions.  It  makes  me  fairly  sick  at  heart 
when  I  think  of  how  the  country  people  are  duped, 
and  I  pray  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  they 
will  awake  and  demand  right  and  just  laws.  They 
will  get  them  if  enough  pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
on  the  legislators. 

A  few  days  ago  I  heard  a  man  speaking  over  the 
radio  on  central  rural  schools.  He  spoke  of  the  won¬ 
derful  buildings,  the  athletic  and  social  activities 
and  it  seemed  as  though  it  was  an  ideal  condition. 
The  transportation  problem,  he  said,  had  been  solved 
by  the  building  of  better  roads.  It  was  really  re¬ 
markable  how  complacently  he  disposed  of  this  prob¬ 
lem.  He  made  it  seem  as  though  it  had  never  ex¬ 
isted,  when  really  it  is  a  question  of  controversy 
throughout  the  State,  or  wherever  central  schools 
are  discussed.  There  are  thousands  of  miles  of  un¬ 
improved  roads  in  New  York  State,  and  in  other 
States  as  well.  In  the  district  where  I  live  there 
is  not  a  mile  of  improved  road,  nor  in  the  adjoining- 
district  and  the  two  districts  beyond  that.  We  are, 
at  the  shortest  distance,  two  miles  from  a  State 
road,  and  the  adjoining  districts  are  farther  still. 
In  some  places  they  are  much  farther  from  improved 
roads  than  we  are.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
transportation  are  a  long  way  from  being  overcome 
as  the  speaker  said.  His  voice,  speaking  in  a  con¬ 
vincing  way,  has  gone  out  to  many  people  who  will 
not  read  this,  but  the  privilege  of  using  the  radio 
has  been  denied  to  those  who  would  speak  in  favor 
of  one-room  rural  schools.  Our  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  arranged  a  series  of  broadcasts 
and  had  received  permission  from  the  radio  station, 
but  the  authorities  interfered  and  the  dates  were 
canceled.  Is  it  fair  to  give  only  one  side  of  any 
question,  especially  a  question  of  such  vital  im¬ 
portance? 

The  same  remark  being  made  by  two  district  su¬ 
perintendents  leads  me  to  believe  that  at  some  of 
their  conventions  they  heard  it,  and  it  took  their 
fancy  as  an  effective  argument.  When  asked  what 
would  be  done  with  the  little  six-year-olds  when  the 
district  schools  closed,  as  they  would  eventually  be 
obliged  to,  his  reply  wr  ,  "Why  the  little  ones  cry 
to  go  in  the  bus  with  in  older  children.  They  like 
to  ride,  and  then  there  are  nice  big  rooms  for  them 
to  play  in  after  school.”  A  woman  next  to  me  whis¬ 
pered,  “There  is  a  bus  traveling  54  miles  a  day  to  a 
school  I  know.  Wouldn’t  that  be  a  nice  ride  for  a 
six-year-old  child?” 

Rita  lives  in  a  central  rural  district,  but  on  a  dirt 
road  where  the  bus  does  not  travel.  Her  father  con¬ 
sidered  it  unfair  for  the  bus  to  pick  up  all  the  other 
children  at  their  homes  and  not  come  for  Rita,  so 
he  bade  her  stay  at  home  until  the  bus  came.  This 
caused  much  trouble,  which  is  too  long  a  story  to 
tell,  but  the  outcome  was  that  Rita  was  told  to  re¬ 
port  at  the  nearby  district  school,  even  though  she 
was  an  eighth-grade  pupil.  When  the  prize  speak¬ 
ing  contest  for  the  central  district  came  along  in  the 
Spring  Rita  wanted  to  compete,  and  her  teacher 
found  her  a  piece.  In  the  district  lived  good  Aunt 
Nellie  who  had  been  a  rural  teacher  herself,  and 
who  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  rural  school  and 
its  methods.  To  her  Rita  went  every  night  after 
school,  and  under  her  training  made  line  progress. 
In  making  out  the  program  the  central  school  teach¬ 
ers  were  heard  to  say,  “We  will  save  the  best  for 
the  last,”  and  they  gave  Rita  the  least  desirable 
place  of  all.  But  when  the  decision  of  the  judges 
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was  announced  it  was  found  that  Rita,  who  had 
never  had  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  fine  central 
school,  had  won  the  first  prize  by  unanimous  vote. 
A  decided  victory  for  the  rural  school  ! 

From  another  central  district  comes  the  story  of 
two  boys  living  four  miles  from  the  school  on  a  very 
busy  State  road.  They  must  leave  for  home  when 
the  bus  is  ready  to  come,  and  the  older  boy  is  usually 
on  hand.  His  brother,  who  is  in  a  lower  grade,  does 
not  get  along  as  well  with  his  school  work,  and  is 
sometimes  kept  after  school  by  his  teacher.  The 
older  boy  has  no  time  to  find  out  if  his  brother  has 
been  kept  or  if  he  has  just  missed  ihe  bus,  and  when 
he  arrives  home  alone  cannot  tell  his  parents 
whether  to  go  for  him  or  not.  If  he  has  missed  the 
bus  he  may  catch  a  ride,  and  they  would  pass  him 
on  the  road.  If  he  has  been  kept  by  the  teacher  hi1 
may  have  to  walk  the  four  miles  home  on  the  busy 
highway  in  constant  danger  of  his  life.  The  father 
took  the  matter- up  with  the  teachers  and  told  them 
lit'  would  much  prefer  they  gave  the  boy  a  whipping 
rather  than  keep  him  after  school,  but  was  told  they 
could  not  do  that.  The  last  I  heard  the  boy  was 
still  being  kept  after  school. 

Word  has  just  reached  me  that  two  young  folks 
in  whom  I  am  interested,  and  who  attend  a  rural 
school  in  a  nearby  district,  each  received  a  100  per 
cent  regents  mark  in  spelling.  Isn't  that  fine? 
Sometimes  I  have  been  almost  afraid  that  spelling 
was  getting  to  be  a  lost  art  along  with  reading 
aloud  and  writing.  It  was  gratifying  to  note  that 
of  the  number  who  handed  in  perfect  papers  in 
spelling  50  per  cent  were  from  country  schools,  and 
the  number  of  country  pupils  taking  the  examination 
was  probably  not  over  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  num¬ 
ber.  Not  so  bad  for  the  little  red  school h on se ! 

We  might  wax  sentimental  over  the  little  old 
schoolhouse  where  we  went  to  school,  and  wish  to 
preserve  it  for  the  memories  it  holds,  but  in  these 
days  old  things  must  prove  their  worth  if  they  are 
to  endure.  Let  us  give  great  consideration  to  the 
rural  school  before  we  throw  it  in  the  discard.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  these  small  schools  can¬ 
not  continue  the  good  work  they  are  doing  and  g<> 
on  to  even  better  work.  The  output  of  these  schools 
is  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  district,  so  why 
all  the  worry  and  sudden  interest  in  these  children 
by  city  politicians?  The  best  thing  they  can  do  for 
the  farmer  is  not  to  add  to  his  already  heavy  taxes, 
or  any  more  worries  about  his  children  to  his 
anxiety  about  making  a  living.  If  the  whole  central 
school  program  was  dropped  there  would  be  a  great 
sigh  of  relief  from  all  parts  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  if  the  law  which  legalizes  highway  rob¬ 
bery,  under  the  name  of  centralization,  was  re¬ 
pealed,  a  shout  would  go  up  that  could  be  heard 
from  coast  to  coast.  If  the  State  is  forced  to  cut 
its  budget  this  would  be  a  fine  place  to  start.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  not  asked  for  the  above,  but  are  only 
asking  for  an  amendment  to  Article  G-B,  which 
would  give  each  district  the  privilege  of  voting 
separately  on  the  question  of  centralization.  This 
amendment  would  give  districts  a  feeling  of  security, 
and  seems  only  just  and  fair.  Let  the  majority  rule, 
but  let  the  question  be  decided  by  the  people  who  are 
the  most  interested,  the  parents  of  the  children.  Let 
us  keep  and  improve  our  rural  schools.  “Hold  fast 
to  that  which  is  good." 


Fruit-growing  as  a  Vocation 

By  E.  Stuart  Hubbard 

The  question  is  asked  me.  ‘vis  it  possible  for  a 
professional  man  to  abandon  his  career  in  the  city 
and  make  his  living  on  a  fruit  farm?” 

The  desire  for  such  a  change  may  be  caused  by 
many  factors,  such  as  ill-health,  lack  of  success  in 
one's  profession,  innate  love  for  the  country,  family 
complications,  and  others.  The  person  in  question 
may  or  may  not  have  worked  on  a  farm  and  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  problems  and  conditions  of  prac¬ 
tical  farm  economy  and  life. 

To  many  this  is  a  vital  question.  Some  realize 
that  such  a  radical  step  should  not  be  taken  with¬ 
out  carefully  weighing  the  facts.  If  improved 
health  is  desired,  struggle,  disappointment  and  fail¬ 
ure  in  an  undertaking  are  unlikely  to  help  achieve 
it.  If  greater  financial  success  is  desired,  the  ad¬ 
venture  must  needs  be  profitable.  If  a  regular  liv¬ 
ing  income  is  not  of  such  importance  as  more  health¬ 
ful  or  pleasant  surroundings  and  living  conditions, 
the  case  is  less  critical. 

As  a  general  thing  a  family  can  live  on  a  farm  or 
small  place  in  the  country  with  less  cash  outlay  than 
in  the  city,  if  they  are  willing  to  do  without  many 
of  the  luxuries  which  are  becoming  classed  as  neces¬ 
sities  in  the  cities.  This  is  in  part  due  to  simpler 
plumbing  and  less  expensive  building  codes,  and  to 
the  possibility  and  necessity  of  self-service  and  help 
from  all  members  of  the  ’mily  in  carrying  on  the 
routine  of  family  life.  There  is  no  coal  and  iceman, 
janitor,  plumber,  mechanic,  convenient,  but  expen¬ 
sive,  small  shop  and  delicatessen  clerks  to  do  the 
chores  of  the  family  in  return  for  direct  or  indirect 
compensation.  The  capital  expenses  of  the  home, 
taxes,  etc.,  should  be  less  than  city  rents.  The  temp¬ 
tation  of  frequent  spending  for  trifles  of  amusement 
or  non-essentials  is  less  frequent.  The  possibility 
of  spending  leisure  hours  in  productive  gardening 
or  poultry-raising  may  result  in  greatly  reduced 
grocery  bills.  Outdoor  life  and  simple  living  may 
reduce  medical  expense.  Simpler  and  less  expen¬ 
sive  clothing  may  help  lower  the  family  budget. 
Certainly,  it  is  possible  to  spend  less  money  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city  and  live  healthfully  and 
respectably. 

This  does  not  mean  that  one  can  build  a  modern 
home,  secure  a  good  supply  of  running  water,  equip 
b  with  modern  plumbing,  heating  and  electricity, 
lure  domestic  and  farm  or  garden  help,  buy  and  keep 
a  car  for  frequent  rides  or  trips  to  town,  and  live 
as  cheaply  as  in  simple,  rented  quarters  in  the  city. 
Such  luxuries  are' costly,  and  when  found  in  coun¬ 
try  homes  are,  except  in  rare  cases,  the  result  of 


long  and  gradual  acquisition  resulting  from  economy, 
and  the  self-denial  of  many  little  wants,  and  the 
personal  labor  of  members  of  the  family  in  installa¬ 
tion  and  embellishment,  or  else  are  bought  with 
money  inherited  or  made  outside  the  farm. 

There  are,  of  course,  cases  where  a  man  or  family 
of  outstanding  intelligence,  business  ability,  energy 
and  industry,  conducts  the  farm  business  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  that  its  financial  returns  make  possible  the 
establishment  of  such  a  home  without  income  from 
outside  the  farm  production.  Such  cases  are  rare. 
Where  such  homes  are  found  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  sales  of  farm  machinery,  coal,  feed, 
insurance,  or  a  professional  member  of  the  family 
help  provide  the  more  luxurious  surroundings  and 
scale  of  living. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  prevailing  that 
fruit-growing  is  more  profitable  than  other  forms  of 
farming:  that  if  one  can  only  locate  on  a  place  with 
an  orchard,  a  comfortable  living  is  assured.  If  a 
mortgage  is  necessary  to  make  possible  one's  resi¬ 
dence  on  and  management  of  a  fruit  farm,  it  is 
merely  a  part  of  the  business  and  takes  the  place  of 
rent.  It  is  often  believed  that  our  experiment  sta- 
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tions.  Farm  Bureaus  and  good  neighbors  have  all  the 
knowledge  and  information  needed  ready  to  hand 
over  to  the  beginner,  and  that  urban  intelligence  can 
quickly  absorb  this  knowledge  and  put  it  into  suc¬ 
cessful  practice. 

It  is  not  the  customary  function  of  the  real  estate 
agent  to  mention  the  lean  years  where  climate  or 
overproduction  have  blasted  the  hopes  of  the  toiling 
fruit-grower.  It  is,  unfortunately,  too  often  the  case 
that  the  professional  advisers  lay  more  stress  on 
what  is  possible  than  what  is  liable  to  result  from 
a  considered  project  or  method  of  culture. 

Few,  outside  the  industry,  realize  what  an  in¬ 
tricate  and  complex  problem  modern  fruit-growing 
lias  become:  what  large  investments  of  time  and 
money  are  needed  to  develop  an  orchard  or  a  crop.; 
how  off  years  must  be  expected  when  cash  expendi- 
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lures  greatly  exceed  cash  returns;  that  the  public’s 
tastes  and  habits  and  the  centers  of  production  of 
certain  fruits  and  vegetables  are  constantly  chang¬ 
ing,  making  necessary  new  varieties  and  practices 
in  production  and  distribution. 

Success  on  a  modern  scale  can  be  achieved  only 
by  the  personal  labor  of  the  owner  and  his  family 
with  but  little  hired  help  at  special  seasons.  This 
makes  it  absolutely  essential  that  the  fruit-grower  or 
farmer  be  an  expert,  rapid  worker,  meticulous  in 
his  thoroughness  in  some  details,  but  willing  to  get 
through  with  less  important  details  quickly.  lie 
must  possess  as  much  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  per¬ 
forming  his  special  work  as  the  union  craftsman, 
and  ignore  the  clock,  holidays  and  limited  output 
when  seasonal  work  must  be  done  on  schedule  to 
make  a  good  crop  possible  and  prevent  loss. 

He  must  concentrate  on  the  highest  production  of 
his  money  crops  and  arrange  his  incidentals,  such  as 
home  gardening,  poultry,  building  and  repairs,  ma¬ 
chinery  upkeep  and  recreation,  so  that  they  interfere 
least  with  the  essentials  and  fill  in  profitably  in  all 
off-seasons  and  inclement  weather.  In  other  words, 
the  small  farm  gives  the  operator  a  home  and  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  do  more  than  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  such  wages  in  return  for  his  personal 
labor  as  are  warranted  by  the  good  judgment  and 
industry  with  which  he  chooses  his  farm  and  out¬ 
fit  and  performs  his  work.  Many  prospective  grow¬ 
ers  have  wisely  served  an  active  apprenticeship  as 
workers  for  others  who  are  especially  successful 
with  the  type  of  crop  they  wish  to  produce.  In  this 
way  the  details  of  operation  may  be  observed  and 
the  technique  of  many  tasks  mastered  without  some 


of  the  usual  losses  due  to  ignorance  and  lack  of 
training. 

Occasionally,  though  rarely,  an  executive  of  great 
ability  and  intelligence  lias  been  able  to  take  up 
fruit-growing  in  middle  or  later  life  and  achieve 
success  in  it  on  a  large  scale.  Some  of  our  out¬ 
standing  orange-growers  in  Florida  and  California 
have  been  compelled  by  ill-health  to  seek  a  milder 
climate  and  outdoor  work,  and  have  successfully 
mastered  the  intricacies  of  the  industry  and  added 
luster  to  their  adopted  vocation  by  their  achieve¬ 
ments.  and  personal  charm.  rnfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  it.  is  most  often  the  case  that  the  money  in¬ 
vested  in  the  acquisition,  development  and  opera- 
lion  of  a  fruit  farm  of  large  size  and  intensive  cul¬ 
ture  does  not  return  interest  on  the  investment  or 
pay  a  salary  to  the  owner,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
realize  enough  from  the  sale  of  the  property  to  sal¬ 
vage  the  full  amount  expended. 

Tt  is  sometimes  possible  for  a  man  to  make  his 
home  on  a  farm  and  still  practice  his  profession  so 
as  to  receive  some  financial  help  from  it  and  spend 
part  of  his  time  in  supervision  of  or  work  on  the 
farm.  In  this  way  he  may  be  able  to  tide  over  the 
lean  years  and  learn  gradually  whether  or  not  he 
can  expect  to  succeed  as  a  fruit-grower.  In  case  he 
deems  it  wise  to  take  up  his  profession  again  ex¬ 
clusively  he  will  not  have  entirely  lost  touch  with 
its  progress. 

Several  years  ago  Dean  Mann,  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  said  that  he  could  not 
advise  young  men  t<<  take  up  farming  as  a  life  work 
with  the  expectation  of  receiving  the  same  financial 
returns  that  they  might  in  many  other  forms  of 
business.  I  believe  that  the  experience  of  the  past 
few  years  has  led  many  orehardists  to  believe  he 
was  right,  even  in  the  case  of  fruit  farming.  And 
yet,  in  these  times  of  unemployment  and  sluggish 
business  these  same  growers  often  find  a  satisfaction 
in  having  a  home,  plenty  of  work  to  do,  happy, 
healthy  children  to  contribute  to  the  virile  stream 
which  has  always  been  such  a  potent  force  in  our 
national  life,  and  there  is  the  eternal  hope  that  next 
year  may  bring  a  big  crop  and  high  prices  with  all 
that  means  to  the  hopeful  husbandman. 


From  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ranch 

Snow  and  cold,  then  more  snow  and  cold,  describes 
our  A  inter  weather.  Nineteen  below  zero  has  been 
our  coldest  morning,  but  zero,  and  two  to  four  be¬ 
low,  is  the  general  condition.  Our  snows  have 
mostly  been  the  heavy,  settling  kind,  so  that  while  a 
great  quantity  has  fallen  we  have  only  about  24 
inches  now  on  the  ground.  It  keeps  the  men  busy 
putting  out  feed  for  the  livestock.  In  ordinary  years 
we  would  have  had  hay  left  over,  but  now  we  shall 
be  lucky  if  we  have  enough  to  get  through  on. 

Besides  the  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  all  recog¬ 
nized  hay-eaters,  we  have  over  a  hundred  head  of 
hogs,  and  all  are  “regular  hogs”  for  Alfalfa  hay, 
and  consume  great  quantities  every  day.  Even  the 
turkeys  and  chickens  eat.  it.  Our  flock  consumes 
three:  half-bushels  of  Alfalfa  leaves  every  day. 

Roads  have  been  too  bad  for  much  hauling  to  be 
done  up  our  hill,  so  we  have  been  burning  wood. 
Oak.  cedar  and  pinon  are  not  far  from  the  buildings. 
( >ur  son  goes  up  the  mountain-side  where  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  take  a  vehicle,  chops  down  a  big  dead 
cedar  or  pinon.  trims  it  up,  then  fastens  a  chain  and 
single-tree  on  it  and  pulls  it  down  with  a  horse. 

Turkeys  brought  25  cents  a  pound  dressed  at 
Thanksgiving,  22  cents  at  Christmas,  and  are  now 
Quoted  at  17  cents  with  market  very  unsettled. 
Heavy  hens  and  chickens  are  15  cents  a  pound ;  light 
hens  not  wanted.  Eggs  are  19  cents;  butterfat  same. 
Potatoes  are  quoted  at  20  cents  per  cwt.,  but  no 
buyers.  Hogs,  $2.75  to  $3  per  cwt.,  slow  sale.  Some 
lew  people  are  able  to  sell  a  dressed  hog  occasionally 
for  seven  or  eight  cents  a  pound,  generally  to  a 
merchant,  and  it  has  to  be  traded  out.  We  tried  to 
sell  one  or  two  but  our  merchant  said  we  “didn't  owe 
him  anything,  and  he  had  to  buy  from  the  man  he 
was  carrying.  '  Query :  Had  we  better  go  in  debt 
to  the  merchant  for  our  groceries?  The  only  cattle 
being  sold  are  those  the  farmers  are  butchering  and 
peddling  to  town  folks.  No  sheep  are  being  mar¬ 
keted.  Last  season  wool  buyers  advanced  a  dollar 
per  head  for  wool.  They  now  offer  to  advance  50 
emits  with  a  25  cents  increase  should  the  market 
take  a  sufficient  advance. 

These  conditions  coupled  with  ever-mounting  taxes 
have  set  the  people  to  thinking  and  comparing  con¬ 
ditions  with  a  view  to  remedying  affairs  in  general. 
Taxpayers’  leagues  are  being  formed  with  a  view  to 
working  out  some  plan  to  lighten  the  load.  Our 
biggest  tax  item  is  for  schools,  and  while  no  one 
wants  to  deprive  the  children  of  any  needful  oppor¬ 
tunities,  we  feel  that  many  frills  could  well  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  One  burning  question  is  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  married  women  teachers.  Our  laws  now 
require  so  many  years  of  expensive  training  before 
a  teacher's  certificate  can  be  obtained  that  "most  of 
ns  feel  the  recipient  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
teach.  Most  of  the  men  folks  at  least  feel  that  able- 
bodied  men  should  not  be  dependent  on  their  wives 
for  support.  Salaries  of  all  office-holders  as  well 
as  school-teachers  are  being  looked  into.  It  seems 
that  all  State  officials'  salaries  are  set  by  law  so  it 
will  be  some  time  before  a  change  can  be  made  there, 
if  ever.  In  the  county  offices,  the  salaries  are  not 
so  large,  but  some  officials  are  allowed  an  automo¬ 
bile,  gas  and  oil.  Others  are  allowed  all  those  and 
mileage  besides,  and  it  beats  all  how  many  long 
trips  they  have  to  make.  Even  our  roads  come  in 
for  a  graft.  It  is  asserted  that  when  a  friend  or 
relative  of  a  road  overseer  gets  hard  up  the  over¬ 
seer  puts  him  to  work  on  the  road  so  he  can  pick 
up  a  few  dollars. 

This  county  has  an  agricultural  agent  who  is  sup* 
posed  to  help  the  farmer  with  his  crop-raising  and 
livestock  problems.  We  also  have  a  woman  agent 
who  organizes  the  farm  women  into  clubs  and 
teaches  them  how  to  sew,  can  farm  products  and 
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Plan  for  the  Future 


Money  in  Fruit.  Be  prepared  for  the  Prosperity 
which  is  bound  to  come.  A  few  dollars  invested 
in  Flowering  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens,  are 
“Home  Beautifiers,”  and  enhance  its  value. 

RED  RASPBERRIES 

The  Most  Delicious  of  Small 
Fruits. 

CERTIFIED  VIKING  NEW 
RED  RASPBERRY 

Berries  large,  firm,  fine  quality, 
very  productive,  ripens  early, 
brings  highest  price  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  A  money  maker. 

We  also  offer  for  sale  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Certified  Government  Inspected  Fruit  Trees,  in¬ 
cluding  New  and  Trustworthy  varieties.  Send  for 
Catalog  (it’s  free)  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  our  Horticultural  Products.  Products  that 
you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  Prop’s. 

WILSON,  NIAGARA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

“ The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY  ON 
EVERGREEN  TREES 

for  Roadside  and 

Christmas  Tree  Sale*! 

Turn  a  handsome  profit  your  way.  Plant  and 
sell  KEENE  FORESTRY  Evergreens — the  kind 
that  sell  quickly.  3-4  year  transplants.  Sturdy 
New  England  grown  stock.  Produced  under 
our  personal  supervision.  26  years  in  business. 
Here  are  specials,  and  prices  that  speak 
louder  than  words: 

DOUGLAS  FIR  —  4  yr.  transplanted,  6-15in. 
$3-100;  $20-M. 

NORWAY  SPRUCE— 6- 18in.  at  same  prices. 
CANADIAN  HEMLOCK  —  12-18in.  $15-100; 
$100-M. 

AMERICAN  ARBORYITAE  —  5-10in.  $5-100; 
$35-M. 

Libera]  Discounts — lots  of  5M  or  more.  Write 
for  complete  circular  with  details. 

Keene  Forestry  Associates,  Dept.  RNY,  Keene,  N.  H. 


STRAWBERRIES 

PAY  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
T  H  I  tells  how.  Describes  bent 
varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F-  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier,  Missionary,  Big  Joe,  Luptou  late,  Chesapeake 
and  Gandy  at  $2.50  a  1000.  Cleaned  and  packed  at  my 
farm.  .J.  HANDY  LYNCH  -  Ellendale,  Dei. 


NEW  Blakemore  Strawberry  Plants — New  ground  rai  ed 

$3.00—1000.  ROBERT  SMITH  -  Naasawadox,  Va. 


Raspberries  Are  Profitabe ! 

It  you  start  with  Disease  Free  Plants.  Let  us  prove 
their  value  in  our  new  booklet,  giving  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  and  reduced  prices. 

The  OHIO  SMALL  FRUIT  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
Box  C,  New  Milford,  Ohio 


ASPARAGUS 


Rhubarb 

Horseradish 

ROOTS 


One  and  Two  Years  Old — Guaranteed  True  to  Name 


CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  (Including  Latham)  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberry  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
varieties  at  ‘DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”  Prices.  In¬ 
teresting,  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  4  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Send  No  Money— C.  O.  D.-Frostproor 

Cabbage  arid  Onion  Plants 

ALL  VARIETIES— SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 

500  -G3c  I.OOO— 98c  3000— »2.83 

STANDARD  PLANT  COMPANY  -  TIFTON,  GA. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  ALFALFA -SWEET  CLOVER 

Lowest  prices  ever  quoted.  Freight  prepaid,  subject 
inspection.  Write  for  club  offer,  free  samples.  Agents 

wanted.  NORTH  DAKOTA  GRIMM  ALFALFA  ASSOCIA 
TION,  Fargo,  N.  D.  501)  co-operating  growers. 


XTARDY  ALFALFA  SEED,  $5.00;  Grimm 
Utalfa,  $7.60:  White  Sweet  Clover,  $2.90;  Red 
Clover,  $8.50;  Alsike,  $8.00.  All  60  lb.  bushel.  Return 
seed  if  not  satisfied.  GEO.  BOWMAN,  Concordia,  Kansas. 


A|  I*  a  Finest  prize  winning  varieties,  bloom- 
IlEflulOEtlS  >"g  size,  35  for  $1.00:  100-$2.75.  Foreign 
wtuuiwiuu  varieties,  25  bulbs,  $2.15.  Write  for 
price  list.  FIRTHCLIFFE  GARDENS.  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


D  ursnln  T  Ilxr  BULBS— blooming  size,  10  for 

IVegdie  l-diy  $1.00.  HUBBARD'S,  Starkey,  Va. 

GRAPE  VINES— Concord,  100—2  year  No.  1  $6  00: 

Moores  Early,  .$7.00;  Caco,  $18.00.  Other  varieties 
Cal.  Privet,  $2.50:  Jap.  Barberry,  $8.00,  delivered.  Bar¬ 
gain  list  free.  BARNHART’S  NURSERY  -  Belfsrillc,  Md. 


EVERGREEN  BARGAINS 


100— 3  year  Colorado  Blue  Spruce .  $4.00 

25—4  year  Ooncolor  (Silver)  Fir  .  $4.00 

POMEROY  BLUE  SPRUCE  GARDEN’S  -  New  Milford,  Conn. 


Yellow  Flint  Seed  Corn  S2£ 


WILSON  SOY  BEANS— Extra  good,  $1.50  per  bu. 
f.o.b.  Delmar.  EDWIN  BRIOKERT  -  Delmar,  Del 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson:  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels.  Swift:  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable.  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


make  their  kitchens  over.  It  is  proposed 
to  do  away  with  these  two  agents,  and 
the  tight  is  getting  pretty  warm.  The 
men  may  dispose  of  their  “helper,”  but 
if  Ihe  woman  agent  has  to  go  many  a 
poor  husband  is  doomed  to  eat  “cold 
beans”  if  his  wife  finds  out.  how  he  voted. 

The  government  trappers  have  had  to 
take  10-day  lay-offs  in  work  and  salaries, 
10  days  every  other  month,  losing  30  days 
in  all.  They  are  allowed  to  do  whatever 
they  please  in  their  off  time.  Our  local 
trapper  killed  several  coyotes  and  a  bob¬ 
cat  or  two,  and  their  hides  brought  him 
about  as  much  as  his  salary  would  have 
amounted  to.  The  deep  snows  have  driv¬ 
en  all  wild  animals  to  the  lower  country. 
Several  deer  feed  at  our  haystacks.  On 
bright  moonlight  nights  we  can  see  them 
from  our  kitchen  windows.  They  get  on 
top  of  an  opened  stack  and  dance  a  regu¬ 
lar  hoe-down.  A  neighbor  saw  a  moun¬ 
tain  lion  a  few  days  ago,  but  had  no  gun. 
A  day  or  two  later  our  son  came  down 
from  where  he  was  cutting  wood  report¬ 
ing  that  he  had  seen  mountain-lion  tracks. 
He  and  my  husband  took  a  gun  apiece 
and  followed  the  tracks  awhile.  They 
found  that  there  had  been  two  lions.  One 
had  stepped  in  the  other’s  tracks.  The 
snow  Avas  solid  enough  to  hold  up  the 
lions,  but  the  men  sank  to  their  waists 
so  they  had  to  quit.  They  plan  on  bor¬ 
rowing  a  neighbor’s  snowshoes  and  try¬ 
ing  it  again.  There  are  several  boun¬ 
ties  on  lions  aggregating  in  all  about  $75. 
One  of  our  sheep  men  who  is  wintering 
his  sheep  just  across  the  State  line  in 
Utah  reports  that  the  lions  are  “about  to 
eat  him  up.”  jiks.  pearl  underwood. 

Colorado. 


School  Bill  at  Albany 

[Following  is  draft  of  a  bill  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  New  York  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  remedy  the  present  arbitrary  con¬ 
solidation  of  rural  schools.] 

Amend  Article  Y  of  the  Education  Law 
by  inserting  two  new  sections  to  be 
known  as  Sections  129  and  129a. 

Section  129. — Detachment  and  decen¬ 
tralization  of  School  Districts. 

1.  —  This  subdivision  applies  to  the 
identical  territory  which  comprises  any 
school  district  in  existence  during  any 
year  following  December  31.  1917,  which 
lias  been  consolidated  since  the  above  date 
with  a  union  free  school  district  or  a 
central  school  district  by  order  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  territory  of  any  such  former  school 
district  may  become  detached  from  the 
consolidation  and  returned  to  its  former 
status  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  : 

(a)  — At  least  one-half  of  the  qualified 

electors  residing  in  the  territory  of  such 
former  school  district  may  petition  the 
board  of  education  for  a  special  school 
meeting  of  the  qualified  electors  in  such 
territory  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  the 
question  of  detaching  the  territory  of 
such  former  school  district  from  the  con¬ 
solidated  or  centralized  district.  > 

(b)  — The  board  of  education  of  any 
union  free  or  central  school  district  af¬ 
fected  shall  call  a  special  school  meeting 
in  and  exclusively  for  the  qualified  voters 
residing  in  the  territory  of  any  such  for¬ 
mer  school  district  within  30  days  from 
the  date  that  such  petition  is  tiled  with 
said  school  board.  The  district  clerk 
shall  give  a  notice  of  the  meeting  in 
writing  to  each  qualified  voter  residing  in 
the  territory  of  such  former  district.  The 
board  of  education  shall  appoint  one  of 
its  number  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting.  The  clerk  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  shall  record  every  proceeding. 

(c)  — Such  special  school  meeting  may 
proceed  to  vote,  by  written  ballot,  on  any 
resolution  providing  for  the  detachment 
of  the  territory  contained  in  such  former 
school  district  from  the  then  existing 
union  free  or  central  school  district. 

A  resolution  providing  for  Ihe  detach¬ 
ment  of  such  territory  shall  be  declared 
adopted  by  the  chairman  whenever  it  is 
supported'  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
qualified  voters  present  and  voting. 

(d)  — Within  30  days  from  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  resolution  for  the  detachment  of 
any  such  territory,  as  provided  in  this 
section,  the  district  superintendent  shall 
issue  an  order  re-establishing  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  such  former  district  into  a  new 
district. 

(e)  — The  new  district  shall  be  or¬ 
ganized  in  accordance  with  Sections  190, 
191,  192  and  206  of  the  Education  Law. 

2.  — The  territory  of  any  former  school 
district  which  originally  was  included 
within  a  central  school  district  by  order 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,,  may 
vole  detachment  of  such  territory,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  provided  the  territory  of  such  for¬ 
mer  district  is  not  entirely  encompassed 
by  other  territory  of  the  central  district. 

'  3. — Any  central  school  district  may  be¬ 
come  decentralized  and  new  school  dis¬ 
tricts  may  be  established  from  the  terri¬ 
tory.  Such  new  school  districts  shall  be 
identical  in  form  and  in  content  of  terri¬ 
tory  to  the  districts  which  existed  next 
preceding  the  establishment  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  district. 

(a)  — At  least  one-half  of  the  qualified 
voters  in  any  central  school  district  may 
petition  the  board  of  education  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  school  meeting  of  the  qualified  elec¬ 
tors  in  such  central  district  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  voting  on  any  resolution  contained 
in  said  petition  which  provides  for  a  de¬ 
centralization  of  the  district. 

(b)  — ' The  board  of  education  of  anv 
central  school  district  affected  shall  call 
a  special  school  meeting  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  said  central  school  district  with¬ 
in  30  days  from  the  date  that  such  peti¬ 
tion  is  filed  with  said  school  board. 


(c)  — Such  special  school  meeting  shall 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  resolution  con¬ 
tained  in  said  petition  to  the  school  board. 

Voting  on  any  resolution  shall  be  by 
written  ballot. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  shall  ap¬ 
point  three  tellers  of  election  and  the 
qualified  voter  whose  name  appears  first 
in  endorsement  of  said  petition  shall  ap¬ 
point  three  additional  tellers  of  election. 

A  resolution  providing  for  the  decentra¬ 
lization  of  the  central  school  district  shall 
he  declared  adopted  by  the  chairman 
whenever  it  is  supported  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  qualified  voters  present  and 
voting. 

(d)  — Within  30  days  from  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  resolution  for  the  decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  any  school  district,  which  may  be 
executed  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  district  superintendent  having 
jurisdiction  shall  issue  an  order  establish¬ 
ing  the  territory  of  such  former  central 
district  into  new  districts.  Such  new 
districts  established  by  order  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent,  shall  be  identical  in 
form  and  in  content  of  territory  to  the 
districts  which  existed  next  preceding  the 
establishment  of  the  central  district. 

(e)  — The  new  districts  (shall  be  organ¬ 
ized  in  accordance  with  Sections  190, 
191,  192  and  206  of  Ihe  Education  Law. 

Section  129a.  —  Effect  of  Detachment 
and  decentralization  of  Bonded  Debt. 

1.  — No  bonded  indebtedness  created  by 
any  consolidated  or  centralized  district 
shall  be  apportioned  against  any  terri¬ 
tory  which  becomes  detached  or  decentra¬ 
lized  under  the  provisions  of  Section  129, 
extent  when  such  bonded  debt  was  created 
during  the  period  when  the  voters  of  such 
detached  or  decentralized  territories  were 
qualified  to  vote  on  the  issue  of  such 
bonds. 

Whenever  bonded  indebtedness,  under 
this  section,  can  be  apportioned  against 
any  territory  which  has  become  detached 
or  decentralized  the  amount  so  appor¬ 
tioned  shall  not  exceed  the  pro  rata  por¬ 
tion  for  such  territory  of  the  bonded  in¬ 
debtedness  applied  for  school  facilities 
above  the  eighth  grade.  The  pro-rata 
portion  of  bonded  debt  for  any  such  de¬ 
tached  or  centralized  territory  shall  be 
in  agreement  with  the  ratio  of  the  full 
valuation  of  the  taxable  property  in  such 
consolidated  or  central  school  district  as 
a  whole  with  the  full  valuation  of  taxable 
property  in  such  detached  or  decentra¬ 
lized  territory  under  consideration.  The 
full  valuation  employed  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  determined  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Taxation. 

2.  — A  school  district  created  under  Sec¬ 
tion  129  which  has  assumed  bonded  in¬ 
debtedness  for  school  facilities  above  the 
eighth  grade  shall  be  exempt  from  charges 
for  academic  tuition  from  the  high  school 
district  from  which  it  is  detached. 

3.  — -This  act  shall  take  affect  imme¬ 
diately. 


Business  Bits 

“Chick  Raising  Made  Easy,”  the  Pratt 
Food  Co.,  Dept.  V,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
sends  free  this  attractive  and  timely 
pamphlet. 


T. 

Armour’s  Farmers’  Almanac  for  1932. 
An  annual  publication,  of  The  Armour 
Fertilizer  Co..  Chicago,  Ill.,  sent  free  so 
long  as  the  supply  lasts. 


The  Three  Brothers,  Nitrogen,  Phos¬ 
phorus  and  Potash.  Booklet  from  N.  V. 
Potash  Export  My.  Inc.,  19  W.  44th  St., 
New  York. 
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EDWARDS 

METAL  SHINGLES 
AND  ROOFING 

LOOK  BETTER 
LAST  LONGER 
COST  LESS 

Fire,  wind  and 
lightning  proof. 
Rust  -  resisting  cop¬ 
per  bearing  steel.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  roof  measurements.  Get  our  prices 
and  samples.  We  pay  the  freight.  Write 
for  Catalog  No.  173. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
223-273  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


S  &H  Set  OnionPlanter 


Saves  Work  of  12  Men 

Plants  Onion 
Sets  and 
Gladiolus 
bulblets. 

t-.  „  v  Write  for 

^°€S  -4-u  ^  Catalogue, 

away  with  ° 

costly  hand 

planting.  It 

increases 

your 

PROFITS. 

S&H  Set  Onion  Planter  Co. 


Fleasant  Valley,  Iowa 


Box  E 


NEW  KIND 

of  FENCING 


Amazing  New  Process,  using 
COPPER  Steel  Wire  makes  my 
fence  last  twice  as  long  as  ordinary 
fence. Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fencing  until 
you  get  my  new  Factory  Prices. 

7  Save  V3  Your  Fence  Money" 
r  "W "  f  Easy  Payments,  too 

gf  162  pages  of  bargains  in  farm  and  home 

E.  needs— Fencing.  Gates, Steel  Posts,  Barb 

fifc  W  Wire,  Baby  Chicks,  Poultry  Supplies 

Safe  A  Stoves,  Harness,  etc.,  and  I  pay  the 

P»  freight.  24  hour  service. 

■  Write  for  my  New  Bargain  Catalog— Jim  Brown. 


THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  4320  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Ferguson  Wheelless  Plows.  New  16"  single 
bottoms.  Only  $57.50.  Actual  saving  of 
$30.50!  Especially  made  for  Ford  son.  No 
backward  tipping.  Great  for  rough, 
hilly  conditions.  Also  fits  10-20 
International. 

FREE  BOOKLET— Gc 
two  gang  12"  and  14" 

FERGUSON-SHERMAN.  Inc. 

Box  R,  Evansville,  Ind- 


ODEL  25 

Uti  liter 

Gear  Shift 
Best  of  all.  Easy 
to  Operate.  Will 
Plow,  Disc,  ‘  Cul¬ 
tivate,  Mow;  Belt 
Power.  3  Speeds 
Forward;  Reverse 
THE  UTIL1TOR  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Dept.  R 


SPRINGFIELD  RIFLE,  MODEL 
1903  cal.  30,  REDUCED  to  $16.50 


8 $4  pounds.  43inches  long.  24-inch  barrel, 
offered  assembled  and  refinished,  without  bay¬ 
onet  at  reduced  price,  $16.50.  Ball  cartridges  $3.50 
per  100.  Illustrated  catalog,  380  paves,.  Army-Navy 
equipment,  mailed  for  50  cents.  NEW  circular  for  2c 
stamp.  Established  1865. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS,501  B’way,  N.Y.C. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

APractical. Proven  PowerCultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nursery  men.  Fruit  Growers. 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  33rd  Av.SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


O  /1TP1WTB  Call  or  write  for  free  book  "How 
*  BA  M.  JCjIyI  J.  3  to  Obtain  a  Patent  and  Record  of 
Invention”  form;  no  charge  for  preliminary  informa¬ 
tion.  Clarence  A  O’Brien,  Suite  1108,  Depart¬ 
ment  T-2,  Wool-worth  Building,  New  York 
City.  Telephone  COrtlandt  7-4037. 


Crown  Drills 

with  finger  fertilizer  feed;  also 
repairs.  Agents  wanted  in 
open  territory.  WRITE 

CROWN  MFG.  CO. 

Box  112  Phelps,  N.  V. 


Automatic  Water  Systems  $ 

Complete  with  tank.  Exceptional 
value.  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

WOODS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

53  Park  Place  New  York  City 


90 

UP 


REPAIRS  FOR 

W.  A.  Wood  and  Adriance  Machines 

from  original  patterns . 

HOQSICK  FALLS  IMPLT.  CO.  HOQSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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HERE  is  the  most  helpful  book  of  its 
kind  ever  offered,  ft  lists  over  1 .000 
varieties,  and  gives  each  one's  size,  form, 
color,  season,  rate  of  growth,  sun  and  soil 
preference,  landscape  value,  etc. — in  quick- 
reading  tabular  form.  Moreover,  it  gives 
helpful  directions  on  where,  when  and  how 
to  plant  trees,  evergreens,  vines,  shrubs,  roses, 
perennials  and  fruits.  This  forty-second 
anniversary  catalog  of  Barnes  Bros,  will  be 
sent  free  to  New  England,  ’N.  Y.,  N.  J., 
Pa.,  Del.  and  Md.  Elsewhere,  $1.00. 
Edition  is  limited — write  for  your  copy  now. 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8,  Ya!e$Tvi!e,  Conn. 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 

.  Established  1890  A 


Plan  for  the  Future 


Money  in  Fruit.  Bp  prepared  for  the  Prosperity 
which  is  bound  to  eome.  A  few  dollars  invested 
in  1  lowering  8hrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens  arc 
‘Home  Beaulifiers,”  and  enhance  its  value'. 


RED  RASPBERRIES 

The  Most  Delicious  of  Small 
Fruits. 

CERTIFIED  VIKING  NEW 
RED  RASPBERRY 

Berries  large,  firm,  fine  quality, 
very  productive,  ripens  early, 
brings  highest  price  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  A  money  maker. 


Vic  also  offer  for  sale  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Certified  Government  Inspected  Bruit  Trees,  in¬ 
cluding  New  and  Trustworthy  varieties.  Send  for 
Catalog  (it’s  free)  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  our  Horticultural  Products.  Products  that 
you  can  plant  with  confidence. 


THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  Prop’s. 

WILSON,  NIAGARA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

“'The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 


MALONEY’S  CERTIFIED 
Me  INTOSH 


MALONEY  McIntosh 
all  certified,  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  healthy,  true-to- 
name.  Also  49  other  certi, 
fled  Apple  varieties;  Pears, 
Plums,  Peaches,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  etc.  Biggest  bargains 
in  years.  Special  discount 
to  early  buyers.  Catalog  of 
1000  Bargains  free.  Write. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 
171  Main  St  (Since  »884  Dansviile,  N.  Y. 


GROWERS  for  48  YEARS 


t  FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS-BERRV  PLANTS-ORNAMENTALS 

REDUCTION  from  1931  prices  in  most 
Ow  JO  varieties.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm 
Flowers  and  Garden  Seeds.  We  have  600,000  fruit 
trees,  evergreens, shade  trees,  etc.  New¬ 
est  varieties.  Get  free  1932  catalog.  Lf3ts 
everything:  for  garden,  farm  and  ia«vn.  Write 


Allen’s  Nursery  A  Seed  Mouse  . 
Box  (I,  Genova.  Ohio 


West  HillNunseries 

Box  10.  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  500  Varieties  Fruit 

and  OruamentalTrees, Shrubs, etc.  State  inspected. 
Guaranteed  true-to-name,  size  and  quality  repre¬ 
sented.  Our  56th  year.  CATALOG  FREE. 


Budded  WalnulandPecanlrees 

Early  Rod  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 

Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NUNSERT,,  «m  SSJ,  B0CKP0ST,  IND. 


C.  O.  D.  Frostproof 

CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS 

All  varieties.  Shipped  promptly 
500— 63c  lOOO— 98c  3000— *3.83 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.  -;-  TIFTON,  GA. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

EARLY  AND  LATE  VARIETIES 
Reasonable  Prices 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


Grape  Root-worm  Attacks 
Fruit 

As  my  grapes  started  to  turn  ripe 
something  seemed  to  take  a  small  bite  of 
the  skin,  and  in  about  two  days  the  skins 
would  look  as  though  they  had  been  shot 
witfi  a  shotgun.  Of  course  the  honey-bee 
would  work  on  them.  I  have  a  table 
trade  for  fancy  grapes,  and  if  there  is 
nothing  to  do  I  am  out  of  business.  Is 
dust  as  effective  as  spray  solution? 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  h.  f. 

From  the  foregoing  description  of  the 
injury  to  grape  berries  it  would  seem  evi¬ 
dent  that  whatever  the  causal  agent,  it 
is  not  after  the  sugars,  since  the  injury 
occurs  before  there  has  been  but  little,  if 
any,  change  from  starch  to  sugar  thus 
1  early  in  the  season.  Further,  it  is  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  injury  is  the  result  of 
chewing  rather  than  a  puncture.  In  the 
Northeastern  .States  the  grape-berry  moth 
attacks  the  berries,  but  ordinarily  but  a 
single  puncture  is  found,  and  as  a  result 
Hie  entire  pulp  of  the  berry  is  eaten  so 
that  but  the  skin  remains.  In  the  same 
sections,  in  an  occasional  year,  the  grape 
root-worm  lias  been  found  attacking  the 
berries.  This  injury  agrees  very  closely 
with  that  noted  in  the  above  inquiry. 
Just  why  this  beetle  should  only  rareiy 
attack  the  fruit,  when  its  usual  diet  is 
the  leaf,  is  not  known.  But  the  berries 
thus  injured  are  nevertheless  rendered  un¬ 
fit  for  any  purpose,  even  though  healing 
tissue  forms  over  the  wound.  This  type 
of  injury  from  root-worm  is  very  irregu¬ 
lar.  Perhaps  one  side  only  of  the  berry 
is  attacked,  and  then  the  whole  berry  may 
be  injured.  The  wounds  are  of  varying 
depths ;  some  of  them  may  be  only  an 
eating  away  of  the  skin,  while  others  may 
penetrate  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  Most  of 
the  chewing  insects  that  infest  the  grape 
may  be  thoroughly  held  in  check  by  time¬ 
ly  spraying.  But  it  is  necessary  that  it 
be  started  when  the  berries  are  small, 
slightly  larger  than  garden  peas,  and  un¬ 
der  the  conditions  as  here  pictured,  ap¬ 
plications  at  two-week  intervals  should 
be  made  some  time  before  fruit  coloring 
begins.  Many  years’  tests  with  various 
dusts  show  that  liquid  applications  have 
proven  far  superior,  and  more  economical. 
It  probably  is  desirable  to  combine  the 
poison,  arsenate  of  lead,  with  a  home¬ 
made  Bordeaux  mixture  for  the  early  | 
sprays,  and  for  the  one  before  coloring  be-  j 
gins  the  Bordeaux  may  be  omitted.  A  ■ 
4-4-00  Bordeaux  mixture,  one  made  with 
4  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate,  4  lbs.  of  freshly 
hydrated  lime,  to  50  gallons  of  water,  has 
proven  entirely  effective  for  all  fungous 
diseases.  If  disease  protection  is  needed 
later  in  the  season,  one  of  the  copper 
acetate  formulas  may  be  used.  These  are 
non-staining,  and  are  very  effective.  It 
is  believed  that  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
alone  is  a  repellent  for  the  grape  root- 
worm,  and  it  and  the  copper  acetate  may 
so  prove  under  the  conditions  herein  men¬ 
tioned.  It  has  been  found  that  one  pint 
of  menhaden  fish  oil  to  100  gallons,  is 
an  excellent  spreader  for  the  Bordeaux- 
lead  combination.  Of  course  spraying 
should  not  be  done  so  late  in  the  season 
that  there  will  be  residues  of  arsenate  of 
lead  and  copper  on  the  ripe  fruit.  At 
least  one  grape-grower  has  found  it  high¬ 
ly  profitable  on  a  commercial  scale  to 
sack  a  large  portion  of  his  fruit  intended 
for  special  markets.  f.  e.  g. 


Christmas  Roses  and  Desert 
Holly 

I  think  the  more  of  my  Christmas  rose 
— long  desired,  and  lately  acquired 
through  a  R.  N.-Y.  advertiser — since  I 
learned  that  it  is  a  native  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  In  a  description  of  Lake  Lugano 
by  Richard  Bagot,  he  speaks  of  the  charm 
of  the  mid-winter  woods :  “Behind  the 
gnarled  stems  of  the  older  trees,  the 
mountains  flash  in  the  sunlight,  dazzling 
iii  their  coat  of  new-fallen  snow.  Masses 
of  hellebore  (Christmas  roses)  cover  the 
banks,  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  blossoms 
standing  out  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
dark  foliage  of  the  plants,  and  the  car¬ 
pet  of  withered  leaves  and  mosses  around 
them.”  My  “rose  de  Noel"  was  ordered 
in  October,  set  out  in  rich  loam  and  well 
watered,  and  bloomed  for  Thanksgiving. 
This  “Winter  (in  mid-Tennessee)  has, 
however,  been  so  extraordinarily  mild 
that  the  delicate  bell  of  a  snowdrop  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  border  just  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  now  (January)  a  hyacinth  is 
almost  ready  to  open,  while  there  has 
never  been  a  time  that  one  couldn't  find 
violets. 

I  am  sending  the  editor  a  sprig  of  a 
plant  which  came  to  me  from  Nevada, 
under  the  name  of  “desert  holly.”  The 
whole  plant  was  almost  a  foot  high,  and 
of  a  silvery  whiteness  throughout — the 
rubbery,  resilient  leaves  shaped  much  like 
holly  leaves,  but  in  no  other  i-espect  sug¬ 
gesting  the  Ilex.  One  could  imagine  this 
desert  holly  adding  an  eerie  note  to  the 
alkali  plains,  and  combined  with  delicate 
greenery,  it  made  an  exquisite  table- 
wreath  for  Christmas.  It  suggests  a 
plant  of  the  “dusty-miller”  type,  a  little 
less  white,  which  I  found  on  the  sand 
dunes  of  Nantucket.  This  was  identified 
at  the  time,  but  the  name  has  slipped 
from  memory.  I  shall  be  grateful  for  any 
information  as  to  the  ghostly  “holly.” 

„  D.  R.  G. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  “desert  holly,”  which  is 
sold  by  some  city  florists  at  Christmas, 
is  a  plant  of  the  goosefoot  family  (Che- 
nopodiacese) ,  botanically  Atripiex  hy- 
menelytra.  Its  appearance  is  highly  ar¬ 
tificial,  for  leaves  and  stems  are  white, 
dry  and  papery.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  protect  this  plant  in  its  desert  habitat. 


METCAIFS 

Q  ggdj_of  known  Origin/ 

Values  in 

Clovers  and  Alfalfa 

Strong  Cotton  Bags  Included  FREE. 

Purity  and  Germination  Tag  on  Every  Bag. 

All  Alfalfa  and  Red  Clover  Seed  U.  S.  Government  Verified. 

ALFALFA — Selected  for  Hardiness 

Per  Bu.  60  lbs. 

GRIMM,  Certified,  in  one-busliel  sealed  bags . $14.00  1 

CANADIAN  Variegated,  Purple  Stain,  Very  Hardy...  15.00 
NORTHWESTERN,  Utah-Idaho  Grown .  12.00 

CLOVERS— Strictly  Domestic — Hardy 

We  do  not  handle  Imported  or  Oregon  Clover. 

MEDIUM  RED,  Mid-West  strain . $12.00 

MAMMOTH,  hardy  native  strain .  12.00 

SWEET  CLOVER,  genuine  White  Blossom, 

Scarified  for  quick  germination .  4.50 

Per  Bu.  of  45  lbs. 

TIMOTHY  and  ALSIKE,  Mixed,  20  to  23%  Alsike, 

3  bushels  in  a  hag . $3.75 

RECLEANED  TIMOTHY,  99.65  to  99.80%  pure .  2.75 

FREIGHT  PAID  on  Assorted  Orders  weighing  200  Pis.  or  more. 

FREE  Peas  Offer — With  your  purchase  amounting  to  $5  or 
more,  we  will  include  absolutely  free  one  quart  of  Metcalf’s 
Superb  Peas.  Finest  low-growing  variety.  Onlv  one  FREE 
quart  to  a  customer.  "  . 

These  Oilers  Good  Until  March  10th.  J 

Order  From  This  Ad.  Your  Personal  Check  Acceptable. 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE — You  may  inspect  the  Seed 
shipped  you  and  verify  purity  and  germination  tests.  If  not 
satisfied,  return  the  Seed  within  10  da  vs;  your  monev  will 
be  refunded. 

FREE  Catalog  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds. 

lMFTfAI  F’<!  DEPT.  A.  CHITTENANGO.  N.  Y 

^  Store  Also  at  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

BANK  REFERENCES:  State  Bank  at  Chittenango, 

Salt  Spring  National  Bank  of  Syracuse. 
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Write  for  circular  describing  our  seeds  from  varieties,  strains  and 
sources  recommended  by  experiment  station;  also  triple  strength 
fertilizer,  and  chemicals  for  potato  scab  control,  seed  treating  ajid 
inoculating,  dusting  and  spraying.  They  help  vou  save  monev  and 
make  money.  Write  today. 

K.  C.  Livermore  Box  R  Honeoye  Falls.  N.  Y. 


POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS,  CABBAGE,  SWEET  CORN 


What  perennial 
completely  disappears 
in  the  Summer? 

Yea — and  it  cornea  up  again,  fresh 
and  green,  just  aa  soon  aa  the 
weather  geta  cool  again!  You  will 
find  a  deacription  of  the  habitaof 
thia  unique,  but  widely  known 
perennial  on  Page  106  of  Dreer’a 
1932  Garden  Book.  And  there  are 
hundreds  of  equally  interesting 
facts  about  the  habits  of  flowers 
in  thia  complete  and  authorita¬ 
tive  reference  work.  Sent  free  on 
request  to  those  interested  in 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  roses, 
perennial  plants,  etc. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

Depi.L  41306  Spring  Garden  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


DREER’S 


Michigan-Grown 

Finest  Lot  of  Seed  Corn  we 
have  ever  offered— at  lowest 
prices  since  the  war.Germina- 
tion  95%  to  100%.  All  the  best 
varieties  including  the  fa¬ 
mous  frost  resisting  Polar  Yellow  Den 
Samples  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

CntnllU^  FRFF  *5be,,,s.  N«W  S«»d  Annu. 
^**^®***©  ■  iltt  — contains  full  descriptioi 
and  Illustrations  of  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seed 
Bulbs,  Plants.  Rosea,  Shrubbery,  Sent  free  on  requea 

ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  SEED  GROWER 

1 66  Mechanic  Street  (69A)  Jackson,  Michige 


Matties  Seed  Book 


Ml 


Chock  full  of  low  prices  on  the  finest 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  for  farm  and 
garden — also  helpful  hints  for  early  crops 
and  highest  yield.  It’s  an  everyday  aid 
from  now  right  through  till  fall.  Free  to 
you  from  the  old  reliable  seed  house. 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

fiq*g-  554  Maule  Bids.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

taWevki-  \-w  aarr 


Durpee’s 

D  Garden  Book 


Guide,  describing  all  best  |  K/J/)  . 
flowers  and  vegetables  with  *  •  »V'" 
117  NEW  varieties.  Hundreds  of  pic 
tures.  Planting  information.  Send 
10c  for  35-cent  packet  of  beautiful 
new  Marigold  Guinea  Gold.  Write 
today  for  FREE  Garden  Book. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

255  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Good  Seeds 

Sure  Producers  of  Quality 
Vegetables  and  Flowers 

Tested,  new  crop  seeds,  grown  from  finest 
selected  stocks  — sure,  vigorous  producers. 
For  62  years Shumway’s  Seeds  have  sold  at 
very  reasonable  prices  and  have  always 
given  the  desired  results.  Extra  packages 
eeni  free  for  trial  with  each  seed  order. 
FREE  I  Write  today  for  large  Illustrated 
catalog  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 
143  South  First  Street  Rockford,  Illinois 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION— One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per 
measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality.  You  should  by 
all  means  try  these  oats.  Get  our  exceptionally  low 
prices.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans.  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa. 
Medium  Red.  Mammoth.  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy 
Seed  and  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples 
and  prices. 

THE0.  BURT  A  SONS.  Box  65.  Melroso,  Ohio. 


if  K< Garden^  floral  Guide 

„  Choice  new  varieties.old  favorites,  wklm.L* 
ali  about  growing  them.  Hare 
colors,  gaint  sizes.  Money-saving 
special  offers. 

Finest  flower  and  vegetable  seeds, 
plants,  bulbs;  including  famous 
’  Rochester  Asters.  Oldest  mail  seed 
A  house  and  foremost  Aster  specialist. 

WRITE  TODAY  lor  this  FREE  Book 
JAMES  VICK,  185  Pleasant  St., 

Rocheater.N.Y.'TAeFlewsr  City” 


If)  MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES— 4  8  ft..  $1.21 
lv  *10  00  per  100.  ZERFASt  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Oansvllle,  N,  T. 
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Seventy- third  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  State  Horticultural 
Society  of  Pennsylvania 

Part  I 

The  proceedings  were  held  from  Tues¬ 
day  noon  to  Thursday  noon,  January  19- 
21.  Attendance  was  practically  the  same 
as  the  past  several  years,  filling  the  large 
auditorium  to  capacity.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  a  surprising  amount  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  was  shown  by  the  growers  present, 
even  though  some  of  them  had  lost  money 
on  the  19.31  crop,  and  others  still  had 
their  fruit  in  storage.  They  believe  1932 
will  be  a  year  of  a  light  crop  and  a  fail- 
price.  The  crops  for  the  past  three  years 
have  been  above  the  average,  writh  two 
dry  seasons  affecting  tree  growth.  Their 
attitude  in  general  was  almost  cheerful. 
They  were  all  eating  regularly  and  still 
had  a  place  in  which  to  live.  Compared 
with  the  unemployed  city  working-men 
they  felt  that  their  own  condition  could 
be  much  worse.  At  least  the  fruit-grower 
always  has  work.  Questions  from  the 
floor  were,  during  the  meeting,  even  more 
numerous  than  usual,  indicating  that 
they  were  not  so  down-hearted  but  what 
they  could  look  forward  with  reasonable 
confidence  to  the  future.  The  banquet 
attendance  was  larger  than  for  many 
years. 

Following  the  usual  reports  of  officers. 
R.  S.  Kirby,  State  College,  spoke  on  a 
summary  of  the  Pennsylvania  apple  dis¬ 
ease  situation  for  1931.  His  thought  was 
directed  along  the  line  that  time,  mate¬ 
rial.  and  manner  were  still  the  three  car¬ 
dinal  points  of  any  spraying  program. 
The  year  1931  was  no  exception  to  this 
rule,  when  any  one  or  a  combination  of 
the  above  were  violated,  trouble  was  al¬ 
most  certain  to  follow. 

Iv.  W.  Lauer,  Harrisburg,  described  the 
control  of  apple-cedar  rust  by  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  the  cedars,  explaining  just  how 
the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry  handled  the  apple-rust  proposition. 
After  listing  both  susceptible  and  more 
resistant  varieties,  Mr.  Lauer  described 
the  manner  in  which  the  State  went 
about  the  actual  removal  of  the  cedar 
trees.  During  1930  and  1931,  60,242  red 
cedar  trees  were  removed  as  a  protection 
to  10  different  Pennsylvania  orchards  con¬ 
taining  17,244  apple  trees.  The  cedar 
trees  removed,  belonged  to  64  farmers 
who  were  paid  a  total  of  $1,469.88  for  the 
loss  of  their  trees,  which  remained  then- 
property  after  cutting.  . 

T.  L.  Guyton.  State  Entomologist,  de¬ 
livered  the  report  of  the  Insect  Pest  Com¬ 
mittee,  observing  that  like  the  poor,  the 
bugs  are  always  with  us;  sometimes  one 
or  two  kinds,  but  more  often  quite  a  col¬ 
lection  of  insect  species.  .  In  1931,  oO 
species  were  recorded  as  doing  damage  to 
horticultural  crops,  with  32  of  these  at¬ 
tacking  apples.  Codling  moth  and  ban 
Jose  scale  took  a  heavy  toll  in  poorly 
sprayed  orchards;  the  latter  was  a  major 
pest  of  fruit  nursery  stock.  Both  the 
plum  curculio  and  the  Oriental  fruit  moth 
were  considerably  less  conspicuous  than 
in  1930.  Certain  leaf  feeders  caused  se¬ 
vere  defoliation  in  unsprayed  orchards. 

H.  N.  Worthley,  State  College,  spoke 
on  further  work  on  codling  moth  control, 
observing  that  the  banding  of  apple  trees 
for  killing  the  larvae  had  a  very  definite 
value  under  certain  conditions,  although 
spraying  was  still  by  far  the  main  re¬ 
liance  for  codling  moth  control.  His  sec¬ 
ond  paper  on  some  tests  of  spray  mate¬ 
rials  against  San  Jose  scale  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  stated  that,  in 
1931,  dormant  oil  sprays  gave  better  con¬ 
trol  than  Winter  strength  lime-sulplnir, 
while  tar  oil  Winter  wash  failed  to  kill  a 
satisfactory  percentage  of  scales.  Follow¬ 
ing  an  unsatisfactory  dormant  lull  of 
scale,  the  foliage  strengths  of  lime-sul- 
pluir  failed  to  prevent  scale  increase.  Mr. 
Worthley  showed  that  the  scale  m  the 
next  door  neighbor's  orchard  is  a  very 
slight  source  of  trouble  for  adjacent  or¬ 
chards.  „  ,,  ,  ..  , 

H.  E.  Hodgkiss,  State  College,  talked 
on  old  ideas  of  insect  control  in  a  new 
setting,  observing  that,  while  our  earlier 
ideas  of  insecticidal  materials,  and  then- 
effectiveness  for  particular  purposes,  have 
been  revised,  and  may  yet  be  further  im¬ 
proved,  the  underlying  principles  ot  the 
selection  of  suitable  materials,  the  proper 
timing  of  sprays,  thoroughness  in  making- 
applications,  and  the  use  of  efficient  ma¬ 
chinery  have  not  been  changed  and  can¬ 
not  be  disregarded. 

II.  G.  Ingerson.  John  Bean  Mtg.  Co., 
Lansing,  Mich.,  in  speaking  on  the  future 
of  spray  residue  removal  in  Pennsylvania, 
observed  that,  wlrle  Pennsylvania  so  far 
had  but  little  arsenical  residue  problem, 
it  would  not  be  impossible  for  this  to 
become  more  acute  in  the  iuture,  if  m- 
creased  codling  moth  losses  require  more 
frequent  and  later  spraying  for  their  con¬ 
trol.  He  also  pointed  out  the  importance 
of  early  season  spray  applications  in  this 
connection.  He  described  the  various 
methods  of  fruit  washing,  noting  that  m 
some  cases  where  arsenical  residue  was 
not  a  problem,  the  cleaning  of  dirt  and  in¬ 
sect  residues  off  the  fruit  was  necessary 
before  it  could  be  packed  in  one  ot  the 
higher  grades.  ,  ,  , 

C.  .T.  Tyson,  Gardeners.  Pa.,  related 
his  experience  with  roadside  marketing, 
observing  that  while  his  business  through 
that  market  has  never  run  more  than  $200 
per  week,  it  nevertheless  brought  pleas¬ 
antly  profitable  returns  in  an  otherwise 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  season  in  1931. 
He  listed  the  essentials  of  the  good  road¬ 


side  market,  including  the  necessity  of 
plenty  of  room  both  for  display  of  pro¬ 
duce  and  for  parking  cars.  Not  only  does 
he  sell  a  wide  variety  of  fruits,  with 
Howers  and  vegetables  from  his  garden, 
but  also  sweet  eider  and  homemade  ap¬ 
ple  butter. 

F.  G.  Reiter.  Mars.  Pa.,  speaking  on 
roadside  marketing,  observed  that  road¬ 
side  marketing  presents  its  advantages 
and  its  problems,  and  that  he  had  experi¬ 
enced  both  in  his  all-year  market  north 
of  Pittsburgh.  The  two  principal  com¬ 
plaints  in  connection  with  roadside  mar¬ 
keting,  he  said,  are  lack  of  uniformity 
and  quality  in  the  product,  and  a  price 
not  in  line  with  the  market.  He  believes 
that  by  keeping  in  mind  the  viewpoint  of 
the  consumer,  and  working  for  his  inter¬ 
est,  the  roadside  market  protects  its  own. 

II.  M.  Anderson,  New  Park,  Pa.,  dis¬ 
cussed  some  fruit-growers’  problems,  not¬ 
ing  that  yellows,  borers  and  brown  rot 
are  no  longer  a  serious  menace  in  peach¬ 
growing,  and  that  most  apple  insects  and 
diseases  can  be  effectively  controlled  if 
the  grower  keeps  after  them.  He  de¬ 
plored  the  mistaken  idea  that  if  20  or  30 
acres  will  normally  net  $2,000  to  $3,000. 
then  200  or  300  acres  will  net  $20,000  to 
$30,000.  “If  all  growers  would  cut  out 
unprofitable  orchards  or  parts  of  or¬ 
chards,”  he  said,  “just  think  how  profit¬ 
able  the  remaining  acreage  would  be¬ 
come  !”  Although  he  stated  that  keeping 
second-rate  fruit  at  home  would  also 
eliminate  the  glutted  market  problem,  he 
knew  human  nature  too  well  to  believe 
that  many  growers  would  ever  do  so.  Mr. 
Anderson  urged  experiment  station  work¬ 
ers  to  talk  less  about  fruit  varieties  to 
plant  and  considerably  more  on  what  va¬ 
rieties  should  not  be  planted.  The  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  common  storage  affected  him 
just  as  in  most  other  cases  this  past  sea¬ 
son.  The  Yakima  Valley,  in  the  North¬ 
west,  suffers  much  more  severely  from 
red  mite  infestations  than  he  has  ever 


seen  in  the  East.  A  little  more  Sabbath 
observance  and  more  consideration  for 
our  fellow  man  might  do  a  lot  towards 
bringing  prosperity  back,  he  firmly  be¬ 
lieves. 

Harrison  S.  Nolt,  Columbia,  Pa., 
enumerated  his  own  orchard  experiences, 
stating  that  any  fruit-grower  who  was 
able  to  make  expenses,  during  1931,  was 
a  real  orchardist.  He  feels  that  more  at¬ 
tention  should  be  paid  to  spraying,  be¬ 
cause,  even  in  a  year  with  low  prices,  a 
few  bushels  of  fancy  fruit  which  went  to 
the  cull  pile  would  help  to  pay  that  high 
spray  material  bill.  He  doubts  if  we  al¬ 
ways  know  when  is  the  best  time  to  pick 
our  fruit,  since  picking  too  green  or  too 
mature  results  in  trouble  in  either  case. 
His  commission  man  said  that  in  1931 
there  were  only  two  grades  of  apples  — 
first  and  fourth.  All  the  fruit  that  did 
not  grade  No.  1  became  No.  4,  and  only 
the  better  grade  returned  any  profit.  Mr. 
Nolt  deplores  the  tendency  to  forget  the 
honest  pack.  In  other  words,  he  feels 
that  the  usual  grower  tries  to  get  all  his 
tolerance  limits  possible  into  the  pack, 
without  quite  forcing  it  out  of  grade. 

Guy  L.  Ilayman,  Northbrook,  Pa.,  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  disease  and  insect 
control  obtained  by  spraying  in  his  or¬ 
chard  during  the  past  season.  On  De¬ 
cember  6,  while  pruning  Delicious,  he 
found  a  water  sprout  with  a  few  live 
leaves  and  a  bunch  of  green  aphis.  _  Pol¬ 
lination  has  been  a  problem  in  his  or¬ 
chard.  Bouquets  improved  the  set  on  his 
Stayman  and  Delicious  in  1931.  Stay- 
man  again  proved  a  great  disappointment 
because  of  early  russeting,  growth  cracks 
in  perfectly  clean  apples,  and  dropping- 
all  Summer.  Fruit  size  and  color  were 
not  up  to  par,  and  splitting  continued  un¬ 
til  harvest.  Like  others,  he  feels  that  he 
does  not  thin  hard  enough.  A  freeze,  on 
April  30,  halved  his  prospective  peach 
crop,  which  later  turned  out  to  be  a  bless¬ 
ing.  Following  the  practice  of  former 


years,  he  refrigerated  his  peaches  picked 
at  the  week-end  period  ;  the  results  were 
saddening  and  he  declares  that  he  will 
probably  never  again  store  peaches.  Some 
of  the  less  important  apple  varieties,  like 
Winter  Banana,  which  sold  for  $2  a 
bushel  last  year,  were  only  a  joke  in  1931. 
In  mid-December  the  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
ket  was  through  with  common  storage 
fruit;  only  cold  storage  fruit  was  selling. 

.T.  II.  Weinberger,  Zionsville,  Pa.,  de¬ 
scribed  his  new  stationary  spray  plant 
which  is  designed  not  only  for  spraying 
140  acres  of  fruit  in  2%  days  at  the  most, 
but  also  for  irrigating  the  orchards  when 
necessary.  The  portable  rigs  formerly 
used  required  from  ISO  labor  hours,  for 
the  early  sprays,  to  260  labor  hours  for 
the  later  sprays.  The  stationary  plant  on 
the  same  orchard  takes  only  90  labor 
hours  for  early  sprays  up  to  135  labor 
hours  for  the  later  sprays.  Mr.  Wein¬ 
berger's  paper  requires  a  complete  read¬ 
ing  to  appreciate  the  engineering  skill  and 
thought  lie  used  in  its  construction  and 
planning.  It  is  the  best  article  on  that 
subject  which  the  writer  has  so  far  seen. 

Prof.  G.  W.  Peck,  the  fruit  judge,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  spoke  on 
the  careful  handling  of  fruit  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  storage  or  market.  Mr.  Peck 
feels  that  if  we  here  in  the  East  are  go¬ 
ing  to  meet  successfully  the  increasing- 
competition  from  other  apples  and  fresh 
fruit,  we  must  handle  our  fruit  much 
more  carefully.  He  asserted  that  the  care¬ 
ful  handling  of  fruit  throughout  harvest¬ 
ing  and  packing  operations,  and  care 
taken  in  handling  the  package  after  it  is 
packed,  is  equally  as  important  as  any 
one  of  the  orchard  practices  which  the 
successful  growers  maintain  in  their  or¬ 
chard  business.  He  suggested  that  there 
is  no  more  promising  and  inexpensive, 
wTay  of  making  the  apple  business  some¬ 
what  more  profitable  than  the  exercising 
of  greater  care  in  the  various  operations 
of  handling.  R.  H.  sunns. 


Do  a  Fast, Timely,  Low-Cost  Job 

of  Plowing  and  Tillage  This  Spring 


There  is  a  wide  variety  of 
McCormick  ■  Deering  Plows 
for  all  purposes  and  all  soils. 
The  full  line  includes  tractor 
and  horse  plows,  in  mold- 
board  and  disk  types;  from  l 
to  4- furrow  in  moldboard 
plows,  and  i  to  7-furrow  in 
disk  plows. 


rHE  new  year  holds  real  promise  for  the  farmers  who 
equip  themselves  to  handle  every  operation  at 
lowest  cost.  Study  of  crop  production  cost  records 
points  to  the  urgent  need  of  using  tractor  power  and 
modern  farm  equipment.  Costs  must  be  reduced  to  a 
more  profitable  basis. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  opportunities  that 
lie  just  ahead.  Plowing  time  will  soon  be  here;  tillage 
operations  follow  shortly  after.  Are  you  equipped  to 
handle  these  important  operations  at  minimum  cost?  Are 
your  implements  the  kind  that  make  the  most  of  man 
labor,  power,  and  good  weather? 

If  your  tool  shed  holds  any  badly  out-of-date  or  worn- 
out  equipment,  make  it  a  point  to  go  over  them  this  year. 
Cull  out  the  wasters  and  replace  them  with  new  McCor- 
mick-Deering  equipment.  Halfway  measures  are  costly, 
and  tools  that  fail  you  during  the  rush  of  spring  work  may 
cost  you  good  money  in  lost  time  and  lost  crop  yields. 

The  McCormick-Deering  dealer  is  at  your  service.  He 
will  assist  you  in  selecting  the  most  effective  tools  to  re¬ 
place  those  you  discard.  He  has  chosen  his  stocks  from 
the  McCormick-Deering  line  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
farms  like  yours,  and  he  will  supply  you  with  the  very 
best  to  be  had,  and  at  the  lowest  prices.  Write  for  folders 
describing  McCormick-Deering  Plows  and  Tillage  Tools. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

(I  n  corpor  ate  d) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


No.  9-A  Tractor  Disk  Harrow 


l  W 

Soil  Pulverizer  with  Extension  Qangs 


Above:  The  McCormick- 
Deering  Rotary  Hoe. 

Below:  The  McCormick- 
Deering  Field  Cultivator. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

Tractor  Plows  and  Tillage  Tools 
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Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  .  $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America's  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  gulf  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
boilers,  piping  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


use 


GRIMM 

Modern 
M  Sap 
^Buckets 


Make  more  money 
from  your  maple  or¬ 
chard  with  up-to-date 
equipment.  GRIMM  Sap 
Buckets  are  IX  Special 
Plate,  extra  heavy  coated 
tin,  with  only  one  body  seam, 
and  give  long  service  without 
rusting.  Bottoms  are  double 
seamed  and  soldered  inside  and 
out.  Because  of  their  special 
shape  and  heavy  bead  they 
nest  compactly  without  stick¬ 
ing.  For  the  best  in  every¬ 
thing  for  the  maple  producer: 
G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY,  RUTLAND,  VT. 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  Year 


SEND  TODAY 

for  complete 

CATALOG 
“C”,  and  state 
how  many  trees 
you  tap. 


Plows 
Seeds 
Cuitivafes 
Mows  Hay 


A  Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 
Farms.  Gardners.  Florists.  N  urser- 
ies.  Fruit  Growers  &  Poultry-men 

AMPLE  POWER 

Handles  Field  &  Truck 
Crop  T  ools — I.awn 
and  Hay  Mowing  . 


and  Lawn  easy  terms 

Runs  Belt  Machines. pumps. saws. 
High  Clearance — Enclosed  Gears. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Write  Today,  for  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alog  and  Easy  Payment  Plan, 


Walk 
or  Ride 


STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
3261  Goma  Ave.  2407  Chestnut  St. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
146  Cedar  St . 


For  SPRAYING  Ail  Crops 


The  Bean  All-Purpose  is  an  engine  driven  (3  h.p.) 
sprayer  for  potatoes,  celery,  grapes,  etc.  Also, 
quickly  converted  into  an  orchard  outfit.  Sprays 
4  rows,  3  nozzles  to  a  row.  Delivers  6  to  7  gals,  a 
min.  at  300  lbs.  pressure.  Troubleless  Bean  Pump, 
Porcelain-lined  Cylinders,  Built-in  Pressure  Regu¬ 
lator,  and  many  other  Bean  features.  Operates  at 
very  low  cost.  Use  it  for  spraying,  whitewashing, 
disinfecting,  etc.  Other  sizes  also.  Send  for  catalog . 

JOHX  BEAN  MFG*  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

23  Hosmer  Street  243  W.  Julian  Street 

Lansing,  Mich.  San  Jose,  Calif. 


(Engine-Driven  ) 


THROW  YOUR  SPADE  AWAY 


Why  spend  hours  of  back-breaking  shading.  Do  the  job  in 
a  fraction  of  the  time  with  a  TUG-O-WHEEL  Hand  Plow. 

TUG-O- WHEEL  does  all  the  plowing  and  cultivating 
jobs — faster — better — cheaper  than  hand  methods  or  push 
type  wheel  plows.  Does  twice  the  amount  of  work  in  half 
the  time.  Plows  to  depth  of  5  inches  Cultivates  and  weeds 
I  or  2  rows.  Ideal  for  truck  gardeners,  nurserymen, 
poultrymen — for  all  small  farm  and  garden  work 
Send  for  FREE  booklet  which  tells  more 
about  this  remarkable  time  and  labor 
laving  implement. 

TUG-O-WHEEL  PLOW  COMPANY 
Schenectady,  New  York 
Department  100 


1932  BEEM 

&  IMPROVED  MODELS 

sizes.  World’s  Pioneer  Garden 


mows,  cultivates; 
also  belt  work. 
Pays  for  itself  In 
one  season.  Cata¬ 
log  free. 

NEW  BEEMAN 
TRACTOR  CO. 
3807  5th  St..  N.  E. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


make  money 

Pulling:  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with  “Hercules" — 
the  fastest,  easiest  operating: 
stump  puller  made.  Tractor, 
horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— 10%  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


1  130 


Write  Quick  for  Agent's  Offer 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  you. 
in  my  new  special  agrent’s  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
29th  St.  Centerville,  low* 


The  Brassington  Cherry 

I  have  an  old  cherry  tree  on  the  place, 
which  I  obtained  a  number  of  years  ago. 
It  is  a  splendid  cherry,  of  the  May  Duke 
family  I  think.  It  was  called  Brassington. 
I  purchased  the  tree  from  a  nursery  in 
Northern  Ohio.  The  variety  seems  to 
have  ben  discarded,  as  I  do  not  see  it  in 
any  of  the  catalogs  of  later  years.  I  have 
budded  and  grafted  from  this  tree  a 
number  of  times,  but  have  never  succeeded 
in  getting  buds  or  grafts  to  grow.  The 
tree  is  now  on  the  decline,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  die.  A  few  branches  made  consider¬ 
able  growth  the  past  season.  I  am 
wondering  if  I  could  graft  these  branches 
into  cherry  roots,  and  keep  them  in  the 
cellar  until  Spring.  Do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  hope  of  success  with  this 
plan?  Or  do  you  know  where  the  variety 
can  be  obtained  at  present?  M.  h.  e. 

Jamestown,  Ohio. 

From  the  records  of  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva  it  seems  that 
Brassington,  Nouvelle  Royal  and  Royal 
Duke  are  either  synonymous  or  so  similar 
as  to  defy  telling  them  one  from  the 
other.  The  Brassington  cherry  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  some  places  as  a  sour  variety, 
but  it  is,  as  you  indicate,  really  a  Duke. 
It  originated  in  Oceana  Oountv,  Michigan, 
ripens  about  the  time  of  Early  Richmond ; 
the  fruit  is  large,  dark  red.  All  of  these 
Duke  varieties  are  inclined  to  be  shy 
bearers,  otherwise  they  should  have  been 
more  heavily  planted  long  before  this.  For 
the  home  place,  however,  they  are  very 
desirable  since  they  are  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  common  sour  cherry.  You 
can  get  trees  of  Royal  Duke  from  most 
nursery  companies.  H.  b.  t. 

Salt  on  Asparagus 

I  would  like  to  know  if  salt  is  of  use 
in  keeping  weeds  out  of  asparagus  plants. 
If  it  is  how  much  should  be  used  for  a 
100x200  ft.  bed  ?  E.  d. 

Asparagus  will  stand  salt  applications 
heavy  enough  to  kill  many  weeds.  Enough 
to  make  the  ground  white  as  with  a  heavy 
frost  would  be  needed  to  have  much  per¬ 
manent  effect  on  weeds.  The  better  plan 
is  to  have  the  plants  far  enough  apart  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  get  around  each  one 
with  a  hoe,  and  hand-pull  the  weeds  in 
the  clump. 

There  has  been  wide  difference  of 
opinion  about  'the  use  of  salt  on  aspara¬ 
gus.  At  one  time  salting  it  was  common 
practice,  the  idea  being  that  it  was  good 
for  the  asparagus.  Now  few  do  this.  With 
suitable  soil  and  plenty  of  plant  food, 
good  asparagus  can  he  grown  with  or 
without  salt. 


Gladiolus  from  Seed 

Will  you  give  information  on  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  Gladiolus  seed,  the  proper  way  to 
plant  and  the  best  time?  j.  c.  v.  w. 

Camden.  N.  Y. 

Gladiolus  seed  may  be  sown  in  Spring, 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  to  work.  The  soil  should  be  well 
worked,  so  that  it  is  thoroughly  pulver¬ 
ized.  A  complete  commercial  fertilizer, 
such  as  is  used  for  corn,  is  found  desir¬ 
able,  scattered  over  the  surface  at  the 
rate  of  six  or  seven  pounds  to  the  square 
rod,  and  well  worked  in.  Make  drills 
half  an  inch  deep,  spacing  them  12  inches 
apart.  Sow  the  seed  thick  enough  to 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  drill,  and  sprinkle 
over  it  fine  earth  to  the  depth  of  %-in., 
this  being  pressed  down  over  the  seeds. 
The  seed  will  be  two  or  three  weeks  in 
coming  up,  and  .shade  must  be  given  to 
keep  the  surface  moist.  A  piece  of  bur¬ 
lap  is  sometimes  used,  or  a  covering  of 
slats.  Clean  cultivation  should  be  given 
after  the  seedlings  are  up,  and  the  sur¬ 
face  should  be  stirred  frequently.  The 
seedling  bulbs  are  taken  up  and  dried  off 
as  soon  as  their  tops  begin  to  turn 
yellow. 


Marica  Northiana 

“Can  you  'tell  me  the  name  of  an  Iris¬ 
like  house  plant?”  Usually  the  further 
description  leads  one  to  be  certain  the 
specimen  is  one  of  the  Maricas,  and  is 
probably  Northiana.  Botanists  tell  us  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  distant  member  of  the 
family,  it  is  not  an  Iris,  although  often 
called  one.  Its  leaves  are  long  and 
slender,  somewhat  like  the  Siberian  Iris 
and  are  arranged  fan-wise.  Some  of  the 
leaves  on  mine  have  been  nearly  10  feet 
long.  Towards  Spring  a  still  longer 
“leaf”  emerges  and  at  the  end  unfolds  a 
bud,  which  develops  into  a  flat  Japan- 
Iris-like  flower,  only  much  smaller.  The 
bloom  is  blue-white  with  reddish  brown 
markings,  and  only  lasts  a  day,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  flat  leaf-like  flower  stalk 
a  new  plant  forms  and  if  pegged  down, 
roots  like  a  strawberry  runner. 

The  Maricas  are  natives  of  the  valley 
of  the  Amazon,  hence  are  swamp  plants 
requiring  a  soil  constantly  moist  and  a 
warm  temperature  but  do  not  require 
much  sun.  mother  bee. 
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Clover  and  Timothy  Seed 

99.50%  Pure  or  Better 

“THE  CREAM  OF  THE  CROP” 

Every  bushel  Northern  Domestic  grown, 
hardy,  acclimated.  The  Best  obtainable. 

TODAY'S  PRICES 

Medium  Red  Clover . $11.40 

Mammoth  Red  Clover .  11.40 

Montana  Alfalfa .  11.40 

Montana-Idaho  Grimm  Alfalfa.  14.20 

Fancy  Alsike .  10.20 

Timothy .  2.75 

(Full  bag,  3  bu.) .  8.00 

Just  V£  Last  Year’s  Prices 

Timothy-Alsike  Natural  Mixture  $  3.50 

(Full  bag,  3  bu.  ) .  10  00 

Average  22%  Alsike 

This  year  of  all  years  when  money  is  scarce, 

BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  MONEY! 

Seed  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  etc. 
StateCertified,  College  Inspected  Seed  Potatoes 
at  the  lowest  prices  ever  known.  Catalog, 
Price  List  and  Samples  FREE.  Send  for  yours 
today.  Use  the  coupon  or  a  postal  card. _ 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  B 

Send  me  catalog,  price  list  and  samples 

Name . 

P.  O . 

State  . 
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Have  A  GOOD  Garden  This  Year ! 

Thousands  of  gardeners,  both  for  home  and  market,  in¬ 
sure  t/ood  results  by  planting  only  If  arris’  Northern 
Grown  Seeds.  You  can  depend  on  Harris’  Seeds,  to 
grow  well  and  produce  good  crops  of  fine  vegetables. 

Send  for  Free  Harris  1932  Catalogue  Today! 

It  is  filled  with  gardening  information  as  well  as  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate  descriptions  of  many  new  varieties 
and  improved  strains  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  If  you 
grow  for  market,  he ^  sure  to  ask  for  special  Market 
Growers’  and  Florists’  list.  It  is  sent  FREE  on  request. 
JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  25,  Coldwater,  N.  Y, 


Strawberries 

DA  V’  Start  right.  Allen’s 
■  ■  Book  of  Berries 

tells  how.  Describes  best  var¬ 
ieties.  methods  and  plants. 
AH  the  best  Everbearing  and 
Standard  kinds,  including 
Blakemore  and  Bellmar  ori¬ 
ginated  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agr.  Attractive  prices.  You 
will  find  this  Berry  Book  inter¬ 
esting  and  helpful.  It’s  free. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  Peachtree  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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Strawberry  Plants  at  Bargain  Prices 


BLAKEMORE,  Aroma,  Gib¬ 
son,  Missionary,  $3.00 
per  1080. 

PREMIER.  Big  Joe,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Gandy,  Luplon,  Dun¬ 
lap,  Wm.  Belt,  $4.00 
per  1000. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$2.95  PER  lOOO  AND  UP  v. 

Heavy  rooted.  Hardy,  Northern  grown 
stock.  Fully  guaranteed.  Buy  direct  from 
us.  Save  money.  Also  full  line  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Bulbs,  Etc.,  at  lowest  prices.  Send 
for  new  catalog.  It’s  FREE.  * 
J.N.RokeIy  &  Son, Box  10  Bridgman.Mich 


STRAWBERRY 

PRflPITQ  Assured  with  our  strong 
rnUrllO  healthy  Plants  at  lover 
cost.  NEW  complete  Berry  Book 
tells  all.  It’S  FREE.  WRITE  NOW. 

RAYNER  BROS. 

Box  5  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

16  leading  varieties,  priced  to  suit  the  times.  Plants 
guarantee  to  be  101)%  satisfactory  to  you.  Boys  it  will 
pay  you  to  have  our  free  catalogue. 

II. ‘ I>.  KICIIAKDSON  &  SONS  -  Willards,  Md. 

Strawberries  That  Grow 

Plant  our  hai  dy  Northern  grown  plants— none  better. 
We  specialize  In  PREMIER  and  MASTODON— buy  direct. 
Premiers,  $4.50  per  1000. 

Catalog  free.  Write  list  of  wants  for  prices. 
Grant!  Mere  Nursery  -  Baroda,  Michigan 


MASTODON  E.  8.,  58.00 
per  1000. 


mx 

_  SON8  _ 

Other  leading  standard  varieties.  Strawberries. 
Raspberries,  Blackberries.  Grapes.  Asparagus,  at 
new  lower  prices.  This  is  real  Bargain  Year  at 
TOWNSEND’S  NURSERIES.  Never  before  have 
we  sold  good  plants  as  cheap  as  this  time. 

DON’T  send  any  order  to  any  one  until  you 
get  TOWNSEND’S  1932  BARGAIN  CATALOG. 
Send  in  the  names  of  your  friends  who  grow 
strawberries.  We  have  plenty  good  plants  for 
all.  A  postal  will  bring  the  book  by  return  mail. 

E,  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS, 

25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants  g 


Illustrates  and  describes  theheavypro- 
ducing  varieties  including  our  guaran¬ 
teed  MASTODON.  Also  offers  finest 
quality  Raspberry  and  Small  Fruit 
Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Fruit  Trees  and  Or¬ 
namentals,  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

$3.00  PER  THOUSAND,  and  Up 

buys  DASS’  bis-  rooted,  hardy,  northern  -  grown 
strawberry  plants  that  will  thrive  and  produce  bier  anywhere.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  plants —  of  any  kind— write  at  once  for  our  catalog. 

DASS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  14,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

^IZ^BiRRY 

.CARFF  S  PLANTS 

New  Logan  —  Black  Beauty 
Disease  Resistant  Blackcaps. 
Chief  _  Latham 
Most  Profitable  Red  Raspberry. 
Finest  Shrubs  —  Evergreens 
at  Lowest  Prices. 

Send  for  FREE  copy  of  our  New 
Catalog. 

w:  N.  SCAKFF’S  SON  8 
Box  18  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  them.  Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants.  Fruit  Trees  including  ail 
the  new  and  better  varieties.  Asparagus 
and  Rhubarb.  Shade  trees,  shrubbery, 
evergreens,  rhododendrons  and  roses  in 
great  assortment.  Everything  at  great¬ 
ly  reduced  prices.  Catalog  now  ready 
for  spring.  It’s  free. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 


Millions  of  NEW  LAND 
PLANTS  at  $2.50  per 
1,000.  L.  Roderick,  of 
Pa.,  says  “The  20,000  Premier  plants  were  better  than 
I  bought  elsewhere  at  12.00  more  per  1,000.”  All  the 
best  varieties.  Catalog  free.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Sox  20, 
Showell,  Md.  “Perdue’s  New  Land  Plants  are  Better.” 

Certified  Strawberry  Plants  can0 buy.  Set  my 

reduced  prices.  C.  C.  MUM  FORD  *  Showed,  Md. 

Qtraurhorru  Plnnlc  Best  Variet'es.  Catalog  Free. 

dirawoerry  riaillS  BASIL  PIHR7,  Georgetown,  Del. 

BEAUTY  BUSH  f. 

Handsome,  new  Shrub,  immensely  popu-  9  mm  V 
lar.  Bears  beautiful  pink  flowers  on 
Blender  graceful  branches.  Strong,  vigorous  bushes.  50n 
each;  3  for  $1.25,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  49th  Year. 

F  RAG  ARIA  NURSERIES,  Box  251.  PULASKI,  N.Y. 


'Rose  Guide  Free 


Complete  book  on  rose  culture,  illustrating 
Dingee  Roses,  famous  80  years.  Other  desir¬ 
able  flowers  for  homes.  Low  prices.  It’s  FREE. 

Dingee  &  Conard  Co.,  Box295,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
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varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  beautifiers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  $1.  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Ma-cedon,  N.  7. 


Box  V 


Princess  Anne,  Md.  Send  for  list. 


Scarlet  Topper  Tomato 

Read  what  growers  say  about  thii  exceedingly  promis¬ 
ing  new  variety  originated  by  Dr.  F,  J.  Pritchard.  A 
postcard  will  bring  full  information.  IVII.LV HI)  B. 
KILl.E,  Swedesboro,  New  Jersey  . 

10  Different  Large  Gladiolus  Bulbs 

Postpaid  for  lOo  (coin)  and  list  of  fruit  growers  names 
and  addresses.  25  Genuine  Mastodon  43c;  1,000,  $9.00: 
25  Premier  Strawberry  28c;  1.000,  $4.00:  23  Cumberland 
Black  Raspberry  55c;  1.000,  $10.10:  25  Latham  Red 
raspberry  71c:  1,000,  $16.80:  Prices  good  for  February 
only.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Plants  Not  Prepaid. 
Complete  berry,  tree,  shrub,  bulb,  seed  price  list  free. 
2ILKE  BROTHERS  NURSERY.  Baroda.  Michigan. 

GLADIOLUS 


for  thin  pocket  books  have 
already  beat  the  depression. 

E.  N.  TILTON  •  Ashtabula,  Ohio 
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February  20,  19:j2 


Once  in  a  cow’s  stomach — or  a  chick¬ 
en’s  crop — a  feed  is  on  its  oivn!  Its 
price,  the  tag  on  the  bag  it  comes  in 
— count  for  nothing.  To  put  it  plainly: 
Once  eaten,  a  feed  either  performs 
.  .  .  or  it  fails! 


ON  A  FEED  SACK 


31  E  A  N  S 

THE  GREATEST 
POSSIBLE  PROFIT 
OVER  FEED  COST 
TO  DAIRYMEN— 
POULTRYMEN  AND 
HOG  RAISERS 


Results  and  only  results  have  put 
Larro  Feeds  at  the  top  of  the  heap. 
True,  we  talk  big  about  Larro — about 
Larro  Research  Farm — about  all 
factors  which  help  make  Larro  best. 
But  when  you  cut  right  down  to  the 
bone,  Larro  Feeds  lead  because  they 
perform  with  bigger  profits !  Ounce 
for  ounce  or  ton  for  ton,  there’s  simply 
more  profits  for  the  feeder  built  into 
Larro  Feeds. 

With  1932  opened  up  before  you, 
resolve  to  make  it  pay  you  full  profits. 
You  work  as  hard  feeding  inferior 
feeds  as  you  do  feeding  Larro.  But 
Larro  pays  you  full  time — while 
inferior  feeds  cut  your  pay!  Think  it 
over.  Will  you  make  1932  "come 
through”  for  you,  or  will  it  be  just 
"so-so”? 


THE  LAKROWE  MILLING  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  FEEDS 
THAT  DO  NOT  VARY— FOR 
COWS— POULTRY  AND  HOGS 


Save  Money 

By  Using 

REICHARD’S  LIME  PRODUCTS 

Hydrate  Pulverized  Limestone  Ground  Burnt  Lime. 

Write  ua  before  purchasing. 

ROBERT  A.  REICH  ARD,  INC. 

ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 


EDMOND’S  TRAPNEST  SHEETS 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Printed  on  good  quality  paper;  24  monthly 
sheets,  keeping  the  records  of  108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $  7.  00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Events  of  the  Week 

Collision  at  Sea.  —  The  Boston  fish¬ 
ing  schooner  Eleanor  Nickerson  sank  im¬ 
mediately,  Eeb.  5  after  a  collision  with 
the  Belgian  steamship  Jean  Jadot  off 
Ee  Harve  Banks,  N.  S.  A  blinding  snow¬ 
storm  at  the  time  hid  the  schooner  until 
it  was  too  late  to  avert  the  disaster.  Six 
members  of  the  crew  were  saved,  but  21 
lost  their  lives. 

The  New  British  Tariff. — The  effect 
on  American  exports  to  Great  Britian 
of  the  protectionist  tariff  proposed  to  be¬ 
come  effective  in  that  country  on  March 
1  will  he  to  impose  a  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty  on  40  per  cent  of  British 
annual  purchases  in  this  country,  which 
heretofore  have  entered  duty  free,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  announced  Feb. 
5.  The  1930  value  of  such  exports,  the 
latest  year  for  which  complete  statistics 
are  available,  was  $324,450,000,  compared 
with  net  purchases  by  Great  Britain 
from  the  United  States  of  all  commodities 
in  that  year  of  $700,666,000.  The  figures 
represent  British  imports  from  this 
country  which  were  not  subsequently  re¬ 
exported  and  are  basfd  on  the  pound 
sterling  at  par.  The  department  has 
assumed  that  the  new  duties  will  not 
apply  on  imports  from  the  United  States 
which  eventually  are  re-exported  from 
England. 

Presidential  Candidates — New  York 
State  has  now  two  avowed  candidates  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  Governor  Roosevelt  has  been  re¬ 


the  proposals  made  to  Congress  in  the 
annual  message  of  Secretary  Mellon.  The 
new  figure  was  set  by  Ogden  L.  Mills, 
Under-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
presented  revised  estimates  on  the  prob¬ 
able  revenue  to  be  raised  by  the  treas¬ 
ury's  proposals,  showing  that  whereas  in 
November  it  was  thought  that  the  new 
taxes  would  bring  in  $920,000,000,  they 
are  now  calculated  to  produce  only  $786,- 
000,000.  Furthermore,  because  of  the 
same  general  shrinkage  in  government  in¬ 
come  since  the  estimates  were  compiled  in 
November,  it  has  been  found  that  $321,- 
000,000  iu  addition  to  the  estimated 
$920,000,000  must  be  raised  to  balance 
the  budget  in  1933,  exclusive  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund  requirements  for  the  public 
debt. 

Plane's  Aid  Gold  Rush. — Prospectors 
are  hurrying  to  the  Island  Lake  area  on 
the  Manitoba-On tario  boundary,  where 
rich  gold  finds  are  reported.  Airplanes 
and  dog  teams  are  racing  from  several 
points  toward  the  little-known  district, 
where  valuable  samples  of  ore  were  found 
late  last  Fall.  Diamond  drilling  equip¬ 
ment  is  being  rushed  to  Wabowden,  on 
the  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  and  will  be 
taken  to  Island  Lake,  400  miles  distant, 
by  dog  teams.* 

League  of  Nations  Commission 
Mere. — En  route  to  the  battlefronts  of 
the  Orient,  the  European  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  commission  which  will 
inquire  into  tlie  Sino-Japenese  conflict 
reached  New  York  Feb.  9  on  the  French 
liner  Paris.  The  party  included  the 
Earl  of  Lytton,  former  Viceroy  of  India, 
chairman  of  the  group ;  General  Henri 


Guernsey  Bull  Woodside  Levity's  Boy.  First  prize  hull  in  class  IS  months  to  Loo 
years  old  at  Pennsylvania  Farm  Shoio. 


garded  as  a  probable  candidate  for  three 
years.  The  position  of  ex-Governor  Smith 
was  in  doubt  until  last  week.  He  then 
made  a  brief  announcement  to  the  effect 
that  while  as  national  leader  of  his  party 
he  would  not  seek  delegates,  if  the  con¬ 
vention  nominated  him  he  would  make 
the  run.  Governor  Roosevelt  had  pre¬ 
viously  authorized  his  name  to  be  used 
in  the  selection  of  delegates.  Governor 
Ritchie  of  Maryland,  has  also  announced 
his  candidacy,  and  Newton  D.  Baker  of 
Cleveland,  who  was  in  the  Wilson  Cabinet, 
has  made  a  statement  that  is  regarded  as 
confirmation  of  his  willingness  to  accept 
the  nomination.  John  N.  Garner  of 
Texas,  who  is  now  Speaker  of  the  House, 
seems  to  have  growing  prospects  at  this 
time  for  the  nomination.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  A1  Smith  in  the  ring  again  has 
caused  nation-wide  interest  and  appar¬ 
ently  disturbed  previously  existing  condi¬ 
tions  of  both  political  parties. 

Government  Loans. — With  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  making  loans  from  its  $2,000,- 
000.000  fund  already  in  operation,  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Feb. 
S  began  sending  circulars  to  all  insti¬ 
tutions  and  companies  eligible  for  loans 
under  the  law,  instructing  them  as  to  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  applying  for 
financial  assistance.  The  corporation  in 
separate  circulars  to  banks  and  railroad 
companies  outlined  in  detail  the  limita¬ 
tions  and  conditions  under  which  the 
loans  would  be  made.  Financial  insti¬ 
tutions  were  advised  that  loans  made  to 
them  “to  aid  in  financ'ng  agriculture, 
commerce  or  industry,  including  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  exportation  of  agricultural  and 
other  products.”  would  in  no  case  exceed 
three  years.  It  was  provided  that  loans 
could  be  made  upon  promissory  notes  of 
the  borrower  or  by  way  of  discount  or 
rediscount  obligations  tendered  for  the 
purpose,  “in  such  manner  as  to  impose 
upon  the  borrower  an  unconditional  obli¬ 
gation  to  repay  such  loans  in  accordance 
with  their  terms.”  No  loans  will  be  made 
on  foreign  securities  as  collateral  or  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  their 
liquidation. 

Increased  Taxation  Desired.  —  Ne¬ 
cessity  for  broadening  the  tax  base  far 
more  than  has  heretofore  been  considered, 
possibly  to  tlie  extent  of  imposing  a  gen¬ 
eral  sales  levy,  presented  itself  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Feb.  9 
when,  on  the  basis  of  drastically  revised 
estimates  of  the  treasury,  it  became 
known  that  the  new  revenue  bill  must 
raise  $1,241,000,000  in  additional  taxes  to 
balance  the  budget  in  the  fiscal  year  1933. 
The  task  of  the  committee  is  to  find  meth¬ 
ods  for  raising  $455,000,000  more  in  ad¬ 
ditional  taxes  than  would  be  afforded  by 


Claudel,  French  representative;  Count 
Luigi  Aldrovandi-Marescotti  of  Italy  and 
Dr.  Albert  Hermann  Heinrich  Schnee  of 
Germany.  Major  Gen.  Frank  R.  McCoy, 
the  United  .States  commissioner  who  will 
take  part  in  the  inquiry,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  Secretary  of  State  Stimson  met 
the  Paris  at  Quarantine.  Two  special 
cars  for  their  use  were  attached  to  a 
Chicago-bound  train.  In  Chicago  the 
party  expected  to  have  a  two-hour  stop¬ 
over  before  boarding  another  train  for 
San  Francisco.  The  commission  will  sail 
on  Feb.  13  on  the  Dollar  liner  President 
Coolidge,  which  will  be  held  more  than 
12  hours  behind  its  schedule  to  await  its 
arrival. 

Conditions  in  the  Orient. — Feb.  8 
Woosung  forts  continued  strongly  held  by 
Chinese,  who  checked  Japanese  advance 
at  Woosung  Creek,  three  miles  away. 
Japanese  casualties  were  heaviest  since 
start  of  hostilities.  At  Shanghai,  12th 
day  of  Japanese  offensive  opened  with 
bombing,  artillery  and  machine  gun  at¬ 
tack  on  Chinese  in  Chapei.  Chinese  in¬ 
vasion  of  Ilongkew  section  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Settlement,  used  as  Japanese  war 
base,  was  feared,  but  the  British  general 
warned  that  invading  troops  would  be 
shot  down.  Washington  rebuffed  a  Japa¬ 
nese  proposal  to  neutralize  five  Chinese 
cities,  calling  it  means  of  partitioning 
China.  Ambassador  Debuchi  doubted  that 
the  plan  would  be  presented  officially. 
Japan  renewed  its  appeal  to  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  France  to  bring 
about  withdrawal  of  Chinese  troops  from 
Shanghai,  it  was  understood  at  Tokio. 
but  powers  took  no  action.  Strengthening 
of  Russian  garrisons  along  the  Manchu¬ 
rian  border  was  announced  at  Geneva  as 
a  result  of  Soviet  fear  of  coup  iu  Siberia 
from  Czarist  now  concentrated  in  Man¬ 
churia.  At  Tokyo,  Fob.  9,  the  former 
Finance  Minister  Junnosuke  Inouye,  was 
shot  and  killed  by  an  assassin  when  on 
his  way  to  a  political  meeting. 


Woodside  Levity’s  Boy 

This  picture  shows  this  exceptionally 
fine  Guernsey  bull,  first  prize  winner  in 
the  class  under  two  years  old  at  the  late 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  He  is  owned  by  Norman  C.  Maule, 
Brookdale  Farm,  Quarryville,  Pa.  In  the 
picture  Geo.  W.  Maule,  who  handled  him 
in  the  ring  at  the  show,  is  holding  the 
staff. 

Woodside  Levity’s  Boy  is  by  Woodside 
Supreme ;  Dam  Fannie  of  Moorland 
Farm. 
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Planet  Jr .  No .  1  7 
Single  Wheel  Hoe 
.  .  .  plows,  hoes , 
weeds ,  cultivates 
(F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


*7.75 


Make  your  garden 
" the  best  acre 


on  the  farm”  with 


Planet  Jr. 


Your  garden  should  provide  the 
fresh  vegetables  you  want  for  your 
table  .  .  .  for  home  canning  .  . .  for 
the  roadside  stand  .  . .  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  market.  Set  Planet  Jr.  to 
work  on  the  job,  and  see  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  profit  there  is  in  "the 
best  acre  on  your  farm.” 

Planet  Jr.  is  four  times  faster  than  the  old 
hand-hoe  method.  It  saves  time,  work,  expense. 
It  is  the  right  way  to  get  the  most  from  your  land. 
Planet  Jr.  outfits — $ 3.25  to 
$295.00 — F.  O.  B.  Factory 


A  WEEK'S  FREE  TRIAL 


Take  home  a  No.  17  (or  any  other  Planet  Jr.  hand  tool ) 
for  a  week’s  trial.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send  us  his  name. 

- - - - Send  the  coupon  TODAY 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc..  Dept.38-E 
5tli  &  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia*  Pa. 

Also  makers  of  the  Planet  Jr.  i — j 
Garden  Tractor.  Catalog  on  request .  I — I 
Send  me  the  complete  catalog  of  Planet  Jr.  Farm  and 
Garden  Tools,  and  details  of  your  Free  Trial  Offer. 

Name _ _ 

St.  or  R.  F.  D. _ _ - _ _ _ _ _ _ ------- _ _ 


Town _ Co.._« _ „ _ _ _ State.... _ 

MORE  Pests 


♦  ♦♦AT  LESS  COST 

Protect  your  trees  from  Scale,  Mite, 

Leaf  Roller,  etc.,  with  KLEENUP 
...the proven  Oil  Spray  for  winter  use. 
Controls  more  pests  than  lime-sul¬ 
phur;  better  results;  less  cost:  super¬ 
ior  to  homemade  emulsions  and  un¬ 


proven  sprays. 

Used  each  year  by  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of 
outstanding  growers. 


California  Spray-Chemical  Corporation 

214-C  West  14th  Street,  New  York 
Box  25,  National  Stockyards,  Illinois 
Berkeley,  California 

Please  send  your  Kleenup  Folder. 


ADDRESS 


There  is  a 
place  for 
a  Centaur 
Tractor 
on  every 
farm. 

Send  for 
FREE  CATALOG  . .  tells  all  about 


The  sturdy,  compact  Centaur  Tractor  easily 
does  -Jl  thn  work  of  a  team  of  horses.  Full 
riding  ...  backs  of  Its  own  power  ...  very 
economical  to  operate.  Ideal  for  poultry  and 
truck  farms,  In  orchards,  groves 


the  Centaur,  how  it  fits  into  your  farming  program. 


Name- 


Address _ 

Mail  to  Centaur  Tractor  Corp.  22- A  Main  St..  Greenwich,  Ohio 


"Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

»  and  Power  Mower 

JFor  Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitmen,  Suburbanites 

Plows,  Seeds.Cultivates.  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

?  Single  &  Twin  Engine- BeltJobs-Y\  alk&Ride 

k  SPECIAL  OFFER  -  PAYMENT  PLAN 

3 New  Improved  Models—1 Catalog  Free 

%ALSHTRACTORCO.^nxe^giS 


Empire  State  Potato  Club 
Holds  Annual  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club  was  held  in  Rochester 
January  6-7.  together  with  the  New  York 
State  Vegetable  Growers'  Association. 

Charles  II.  Riley,  of  Sennett,  president 
of  the  potato-growers'  organization 
stated  that  the  potato-growers  are  now 
facing  the  same  conditions  of  depression 
and  low  prices  as  do  many  industrial  con¬ 
cerns.  In  speaking  of  competition  that 
New  York  State  potato-growers  have 
faced  from  Maine,  Idaho  and  other  large 
producing  potato  States,  he  said  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Empire  State 
growers  cannot  meet  this  competition. 

The  first  principle  is  to  market  only 
potatoes  that  have  been  graded  U.  S.  No. 
1,  and  have  been  packed  with  care.  In 
respect  to  grading  potatoes,  Mr.  Riley 
complimented  II.  S.  Duncan,  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  on  the  efficient  grading  and  inspection 
of  tubers  by  the  Federal  inspection  ser¬ 
vice,  of  which  Mr.  Duncan  is  director. 

That  York  State  potatoes  are  equally 
as  good,  or  better,  than  tubers  from  other 
States  was  shown  by  a  very  clever  ex¬ 
hibit.  Six  small  platforms  were  arranged 
in  a  wide  arc  at  one  end  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  building.  Ungraded,  improperly 
graded  and  graded  New  York  State  tubers 
were  arranged  on  a  part  of  the  platform 
space.  Graded  potatoes  from  other  States 
were  arranged  so  as  to  make  comparison 
with  local  tubers  an  easy  matter.  The 
contrast  in  the  two  exhibits  was  as  wide 
as  t he  two  poles,  even  to  inexperienced 
eyes.  The  carefully  graded  and  carefully 
packed  Maine  and  Idaho  potatoes  showed 
a  vast  superiority  in  appearance,  quality 
and  sales  value. 

On  an  adjacent  platform  were  New 
York  State  potatoes  boxed,  some  wrapped, 
some  loose,  but  all  clean  and  carefully 
graded.  The  fact  was  emphasized  that 
the  local  tubers,  when  dressed  up,  are  as 
fine  as  any  from  the  competitive  States. 
The  exhibit  was  carefully  planned,  so  as 
to  drive  home  the  fact  that  the  Empire 
State  growers  need  not  take  a  back  seat 
in  respect  to  marketing,  if  more  care  is 
used  in  getting  the  tubers  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket.  The  growers,  themselves,  were  found 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  grading  laws  as  a 
means  of  treating  the  public  fairly  and 
incidentally  to  further  their  own  chances 
of  success. 

The  champion  potato-grower  awards 
were  made  Wednesday  evening.  Each  year 
the  organization  confers  the  title  of  “Pre¬ 
mier  Potato  Grower”  on  10  men.  This 
year,  for  the  first  time,  the  first-place 
award  was  won  by  a  group,  the  Batavia 
Rotary  Club.  The  others  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  W.  G.  Comstock,  Clinton  County ; 
H.  B.  Adams,  Allegany  County ;  Clarence 
E.  Matthews.  Monroe  County ;  O.  .T.  Al- 
berding,  Oneida  County :  Michael  McEn- 
tee.  Genesee  County ;  George  W.  Lamb, 
Madison  County:  Elans  Weinert,  Genesee 
County;  Paul  Kiel.  Oneida  County;  Ger¬ 
ald  F.  Britt.  Genesee  County.  The  list 
is  given  in  order  of  rank. 

Prize  awards  were  also  made  for  grow¬ 
er's  exhibits,  being  grouped  as  grand 
champion  of  the  show,  and  grand  cham¬ 
pions  for  the  Cobbler,  Green  Mountain, 
Smooth  Rural  and  Russet  Rural  varie¬ 
ties,  and  in  five  geographical  sections  of 
the  State.  H.  L.  Ilodnett.  of  Fillmore, 
Allegany  County,  won  the  award  of  grand 
champion  of  the  show. 

Cobbler  State  champion  was  Wilcox 
and  Jones,  of  Kirkville ;  Green  Mountain 
champion.  George  Melilenbacher,  Way- 
land  ;  Smooth  Rural  champion,  El.  S. 
Ilodnett.  Fillmore ;  Russet  Rural  cham¬ 
pion.  F.  S.  Hollenbeck,  Tally. 

Prize  winners  of  the  five  geographical 
districts  are  as  follows :  Northern  dis¬ 
trict,  Frank  Hobart,  Gabriels,  Green 
Mountain  variety.  Central  district.  "Wil¬ 
cox  and  Jones,  Kirkville,  Cobbler ;  Frank 
Fusses,  Fulton,  Green  Mountain;  O.  J. 
Alberding,  Clayville,  Smooth  Rural ;  F. 
S.  Hollenbeck.  Tally,  Russet  Rural. 

Western  district,  Wilson  Farms, 
Gainesville,  Cobbler ;  George  Mehlenberg. 
Wayland,  Green  Mountain ;  William 
Hutchins,  Coldwater,  Smooth  Rural; 
George  Sclioen,  Pittsford,  Russet  Rural. 

Southern  district.  L.  E\  Osborne.  Ark- 
port,  Green  Mountain;  H.  L.  Ilodnett, 
Fillmore.  Smooth  Rural ;  M.  E.  Sisson, 
Almond.  Russet  Rural. 

Long  Island  district,  Harold  YanSice, 
Woodbury,  Green  Mountain. 

A  feature  of  the  two-day  session  was 
the  grading  and  seed  cutting  contests.  In 
the  grading  'contest  each  team  of  two 
men  were  given  10  bushels  of  potatoes  to 
grade  for  TJ.  S.  No.  1  and  given  20  min¬ 
utes  for  the  work.  The  tubers  were  then 
re-graded  by  Federal  produce  inspectors. 
The  awards  in  order  of  rank  were  made 
to  R.  El.  Colburn  and  Raymond  Ellis  of 
Fillmore.  Allegany  County  ;  Charles  Riley 
and  Earl  Crocker,  of  Sennett,  Cayuga 
County;  Paul  Griffith  and  Harry  Bray, 
of  Gainesville.  Wyoming  County  ;  Claude 
Lyke  and  Arthur  Derrick,  of  Wallace, 
Steuben  County. 

In  the  seed  cutting  contest  each  man 
was  given  a  knife  and  a  15-lb.  sack  of  po¬ 
tatoes  and  six  minutes  was  allowed  for 
the  work.  The  scores  were  based  on 
nearest  to  perfect  cuts  and  the  minimum 
of  waste.  The  winner  was  Grant 
Schoen.  of  EJittsford.  Monroe  County, 
and  second  place  was  taken  by  Fred  Peg- 
low,  of  Macedon.  Wayne  County. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  by 
the  club :  President.  Lewis  A.  Toan,  of 
Perry,  Wyoming  County;  vice-president, 
Theodore  IE.  Buhl.  Stafford.  Genesee 
County;  secretary  and  treasurer,  George 
E.  Lamb,  Hubbardsville,  Madison  County. 

H.  B.  P. 


Your  Profits 
Depend  on  Your 

Spray 


San  Jt  >se  Scale  is  the  chief  tree 
pest  you  will  have  to  fight  this 
year  anti  the  success  of  your 
orchard  will  depend  upon 
your  sprays. 

SUNOCO  SPRAY  controls 
San  Jose  Scale,  Aphis,  Red 
Mite  and  Apple  Red  Bug  with 
just  one  spraying  at  the  4*open 
bud”’  stage.  It  is  a  non-separating  petroleum  product 
that  has  been  uniform  in  quality  for  nine  years. 

Better  and  safer  than  lime  sulphur,  oil  emulsions  and 
most  petroleum  sprays.  Costs  less  than  lime  sulphur 
and  nicotine  combination  and  covers  more  tree  surface. 

SUNOCO  SPRAY  is  ready  to  use,  easy  to  handle 
and  mixes  permanently  with  any  water.  Sold  delivered 
to  your  freight  station. 


SUNOCO 

SPRAY 


SELF 
EMULSIFYING  i 


MADE  BY  SUN  OIL  COMPANY 

Producers  of  Blue  Sunoco  motor  fuel 
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MAKE  A  TRACTOR  OF  YOUR  CAR 

Pullford  gives  car  power  instead  of  speed.  Easily,  quickly  attached 
to  old  or  new  Ford.  An  economical  tractor  for  farm  use — no  ex¬ 
pense  when  idle.  Does  the  work  of  3  or  4  horses.  Use  it 
for  plowing,  harrowing,  harvesting.  M.  F.,  Mondovi, 

Wis.,  writes:  “Using  Pullford  for  everything — plow-  ■•***'* 

ing,  pulling  stumps,  hauling.”  Write  for  catalog  today, 

PULLFORD  COMPANY  2882  Lind  St.,  Quincy,  Ill.  ^ 


LOWER  YOUR  PRODUCTION 
COSTS  WITH  ARMOUR 

FERTILIZER 


YOU  can  increase  vour 

¥ 

yield  per  acre  and  lower 
your  growing  costs  per 
bushel  or  pound  with 
Armour  Fertilizer.  And 
it’s  the  bushel  or  pound 
cost,  rather  than  the  acre 
cost,  that  counts  when 
crops  are  sold.  See  your 
Armour  dealer.  He  will 
supply  the  Armour  Fer¬ 
tilizer  you  need  for  your 
crops  this  spring.  Make 
each  acre  produce  more 
at  a  lower  cost. 

vnfrmour  fertilizer  Works  Chicago,  u.  s.  a. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Presque  Isle,  Me., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year— Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 
Canada  §4.00  Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  ) ine — T  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  easli  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  l>y  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  or 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  corn  ts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


School  Bill  Hearing 

ON  WEDNESDAY,  February  24,  at  2  P.  M.,  a 
hearing  will  be  held  on  an  important  school 
bill,  in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  Albany,  N.  Y.  This 
is  the  same  type  of  bill  with  which  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  unscrambled  the  arbitrary  consolidation 
mess  which  bureaucratic  educators  had  dumped  on 
that  State.  It  is  important  that  New  York  State 
people  who  are  interested  in  the  rural  schools,  and 
reasonable  self-determination  in  their  handling,  get 
busy  at  once  with  letters  to  their  members  of  the 
Legislature  about  this  matter,  and  all  who  can 
should  attend  the  hearing  February  24.  What  Wis¬ 
consin  did,  New  York  can  do.  But  we  must  do  it 
ourselves. 

* 

SOMETIMES  we  take  a  mental  survey,  from  our 
office  desk,  and  visualize  some  of  the  activities 
of  our  scattered  readers.  Here  are  friends  in 
Florida  picking  green  vegetables,  while  on  a  Rocky 
Mountain  ranch  men  on  snowshoes  are  going  out  to 
hunt  a  mountain  lion.  The  snow  is  only  24  inches 
deep  this  Winter,  and  there  are  several  bounties  on 
lions,  aggregating  about  $75,  so  it  is  a  profitable 
as  well  as  a  sporting  event.  Down  East  some  of 
the  family  are  away  on  the  fishing  boats— not  a 
steam-heated  existence  in  Winter — while  up  in  Ver¬ 
mont  they  are  overhauling  sap  buckets  and  spiles 
ready  for  the  maple  harvest.  In  one  locality  the 
men  are  brushing  off  the  rows  of  sleek  dairy  cows ; 
in  another  a  lonely  sheep-herder  watches  his  multi¬ 
tude  of  “woollies.”  And  each  week  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  these  diverse  activities,  and  seek  to  interest 
them  all.  Truly  agriculture,  in  all  its  branches,  is 
a  world  in  itself — and  a  world  whose  fundamental 
standards  may  yet  save  the  wider  universe  from  the 
false  ideals  that  are  leading  it  towards  dangers  yet 


unseen. 

* 

WE  RECEIVE  many  inquiries  during  the  year 
from  persons  who  desire  to  take  examinations 
for  the  Federal  Civil  Service,  and  want  information 
on  sensible  methods  of  preparing  for  such  work. 
There  is  a  multitude  of  so-called  civil-service  schools, 
some  claiming  to  have  special  information  or  being 
able  to  guarantee  appointment.  Regarding  these 
the  government  says : 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  lias  no 
connection  with  any  so-called  civil-service  school  or  in¬ 
stitute  doing  business  by  correspondence  or  otherwise. 
The  commission  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  statements 
made  in  the  advertising  or  correspondence  of  schools. 

No  school  can  “guarantee”  appointment  in  the  clas¬ 
sified  civil  service  of  the  United  States.  Examinations 
are  open  and  competitive,  and  certifications  for  appoint¬ 
ment  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
civil-service  rules. 

The  government  recommends  that  all  interested  in 
this  matter  consult  the  local  board  of  civil-service 
examiners  at  the  post  office  or  custom  house  in  each 
city  in  the  United  States  which  has  a  post  office  of 
I  he  first  or  second  class.  The  local  representatives 
are  given  current  information  regarding  announced 
examinations  and  are  prepared  to  answer  inquiries 
regarding  them.  Those  who  live  in  communities 
which  do  not  have  a  post  office  of  the  first  or  second 
class  may  be  informed  by  writing  to  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  to  any 
of  its  district  managers.  The  district  managers  have 
their  headquarters  at  Boston,  Mass. ;  New  York,  N. 
Y. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Chicago,  Ill.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Seattle,  Wash. ; 
San  Francisco,  Calif. ;  and  Denver,  Colo. 

* 

/-y^lIE  testers  in  dairy  herd  improvement  associa- 
J.  tions  find  some  startling  facts  in  the  course  of 
(heir  work.  One  of  the  common  leaks  in  the  busi¬ 


ness  comes  from  using  inefficient  separators,  which 
do  not  get  all  of  the  cream.  One  tester  in  a  Wiscon¬ 
sin  association  reported  that  for  December,  the  but- 
terfat  lost  by  10  members,  who  were  still  using  old 
or  wornout  cream  separators,  amounted  to  149.2 
lbs.,  which  at  the  current  prices  was  worth  $37.30. 
One  member  milking  14  cows  lost  64%  lbs. — equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  production  of  two  good  cows — which  was 
worth  $16.12.  A  second  farmer  milking  17  cows  lost 
43.7  lbs.  or  more  than  8  per  cent  of  bis  total  pro¬ 
duction.  This  was  worth  $10.92.  Due  to  the  present 
advantage  of  cream  over  the  price  of  whole  milk  in 
many  areas,  old  separators  have  been  taken  out  of 
storage  and  again  brought  into  use.  It  is  especially 
important  that  the  skim-milk  from  these  should  be 
tested  as  well  as  the  skim-milk  from  those  on  farms 
which  arc  not  checked  up  regularly  by  testers,  as 
many  no  doubt  will  show  even  greater  losses  than 
those  named  above. 

A  READER  who  has  sold  sod,  with  two  inches  or 
a  little  less  soil  attached,  wishes  to  know  how 
he  can  mend  that  field  without  manure.  If  not 
more  than  two  inches  were  taken,  there  is  still  a 
fair  humus  content  left.  One  possible  way  of  getting 
the  field  in  sod  again  is  to  plow  early  in  Spring  and 
sow  on  it  oats  and  Canada  field  peas,  about  one 
bushel  each  per  acre.  Turn  these  under  at  just  the 
right  time,  which  would  be  before  they  get  tough, 
so  as  to  be  hard  to  plow  under,  or  likely  to  lie 
loosely  underground.  Disk  this  land  twice  during 
Summer  to  kill  weeds  and  chop  down  the  plowed- 
under  stuff  somewhat,  and  in  early  September  sow 
rye  and  whatever  grass  seed  is  desired.  Naturally 
some  fertilizer  would  help  on  both  the  oats  and  peas 
and  rye,  but  is  more  needed  on  the  Fall-sown  crop. 
A  suitable  brand  might  run  about  4-8-5.  That  would 
do  something  toward  getting  the  field  in  sod  again. 
Unless  it  is  certain  that  no  lime  is  needed,  a  ton  of 
ground  limestone  to  the  acre  could  be  put  on  in 
Fall,  and  100  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate 
of  soda  in  Spring,  broadcast,  would  add  a  finishing 
touch  to  make  the  field  feel  friendly  to  its  owner 
in  Spring. 

HOSE  who  care  lo  get  the  government  crop  re¬ 
ports  as  soon  as  out  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  list  of  dates  when  they  will  be  issued : 
Cotton  crop  report  will  be  released  at  11  A.  M.,  on 
May  20,  July  8,  August  S,  September  8,  October  8, 
November  9  and  December  8.  Reports  on  crops  other 
than  cotton  will  be  released  at  3  P.  M.  on  March  9, 
April  8,  May  10,  June  9,  July  11,  August  10,  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  October  10.  November  10,  December  15  and 
December  20.  At  5  P.  M.  on  each  of  the  latter  dates, 
or  at  9  A.  M.  the  following  day,  the  board  will  re¬ 
lease  State  data  on  crops  other  than  cotton.  The 
Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  charge  of  this 
matter,  and  will  tell  inquirers  how  these  reports 
may  be  had. 

* 

Can  you  let  me  know  of  anyone  who  makes  an  in¬ 
strument  or  machine  that  can  find  gold  or  silver  coins 
that  are  buried  in  the  ground?  s.  R. 

West  Virginia. 

E  KNOW  of  no  dependable  device  of  this  sort. 
Some  years  ago  a  statement  was  issued  by  the 
government  about  this  matter,  showing  that  the  idea 
is  not  scientific  so  far  as  gold  and  silver  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  warning  against  putting  dependence  on 
so-called  mineral  rods  for  sale  at  the  time. 

* 

HEAT  flour  in  this  country  in  December,  as 
reported  by  1,031  mills,  amounted  to  37,157,1SS 
bushels,  producing  8,148,336  barrels  of  flour,  and 
645,S12,392  lbs.  of  by-product.  In  December  an  aver¬ 
age  of  273.6  lbs.  of  wheat  was  required  to  produce  a 
barrel  of  flour.  By-products  average  79.3  lbs.  to  the 
barrel  of  flour.  Of  the  total  flour  output  reported, 
Minnesota  produced  13.2  per  cent;  Kansas,  14.5  per 
cent ;  New  York,  11.6  per  cent ;  and  Missouri,  8.5  per 
cent.  It  will  be  surprising  to  some  that  New  York 
State's  milling  industry  is  so  large.  During  the 
month,  its  39  mills  ground  4,298,080  bushels  of 
wheat.  In  the  boyhood  of  some  now  living,  the  Gen¬ 
esee  Valley  was  the  great  wheat  belt,  and  the  milling 
industry  of  Rochester  was  extensive. 

* 

POTS  in  fields  subject  to  persistent  washing  may 
be  mended  by  tlie  use  of  sod  in  burlap  bags.  The 
Agricultural  Department  tells  how  this  has  been 
done  in  Central  Missouri.  Barriers  are  made  of  old 
burlap  feed  or  fertilizer  bags,  partly  filled  with  good 
sod  of  Blue  grass  or  other  grass,  and  placed  in  the 
wash  to  form  dams,  with  the  centers  downstream 
and  the  ends  extending  up  the  sides.  The  sod  is  cut 
in  squares,  with  plenty  of  good  soil  left  on  the  roots, 
and  is  slipped  into  the  bags.  The  grass  soon  starts 


growing  through  the  meshes  of  tlie  bags  and  forms 
a  dense  sod.  By  the  time  tlie  barrier  is  well  estab¬ 
lished  the  bags  have  rotted  away.  The  Blue  grass 
spreads  and  each  rain  deposits  soil  on  the  grass  and 
above  the  dam.  As  the  grass  grows  through  this  de¬ 
posit  and  spreads  above  the  dam  the  wash  fills 
gradually.  The  sod  is  effective  in  holding  the  soil 
in  the  small  washes.  In  stony  land  this  erosion  is 
checked  by  stone  barriers  but,  in  other  types  of  soil, 
there  may  be  persistent  gullies,  breaking  out  in 
every  hard  rain  and  Winter  thaws.  Mending  such 
places  with  old  bags  is  practical. 

OTATO  varieties  and  names  are  numerous.  Old 
kinds,  some  of  real  merit,  have  passed  into  the 
great  bulk  of  mixed  commercial  sorts  and  their 
identity  lost.  Now  and  then  some  one  starts  selec¬ 
tion  from  a  lot  of  tubers  of  a  certain  general  type, 
and  after  a  time  restores  an  ideal  that  he  knew  in 
earlier  years.  Several  weeks  ago  a  reader  asked 
whether  we  could  find  the  old  variety  Comet.  E.  V. 
Ilardenburg,  vegetable  expert  at  Cornell  College  of 
Agriculture,  says : 

We  have  occasionally  run  across  the  variety  Comet, 
as  grown  'in  Western  New  York.  In  every  case  it  has 
proven  to  be  a  variety  of  the  White  Rural  type.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  none  of  the  stock  has  been  selected  or  cer¬ 
tified,  we  would  not  advise  any  grower  to  exert  himself 
to  find  a  source  of  seed.  He  would  in  all  probability 
he  defeating  his  own  ends  if  he  did  so.  There  is,  of 
course,  plenty  of  certified  seed  of  the  White  Rural  type 
available  for  Spring  planting. 

If  our  inquirer  remembers  Comet  distinctly,  it 
would  be  an  interesting  job  to  rescue  the  old  variety 
from  a  batch  of  the  White  Rural  type.  He  knows 
now  the  company  it  is  in,  and  thus  has  a  good  start. 

* 

HIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  work  of  the 
forage  grinder  is  highly  appreciated.  Some 
years  ago  the  idea  of  grinding  roughage  was  con¬ 
sidered  impractical,  and  probably  it  was  with  the 
slow  mills  and  power  shortage  of  the  time.  But 
great  improvement  has  been  made.  Power  is  avail¬ 
able  on  practically  every  farm,  and  tlie  modern  mills 
run  such  stuff  through  quickly.  We  have  secured 
samples  of  a  lot  of  these  quickly  ground  forages, 
and  will  soon  show  a  row  of  them  in  natural  size 
of  the  particles.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
developments  of  farm  mechanics. 

* 

OUR  first  reading  page  this  week  contains  a 
thoughtful  article  on  the  school  situation.  Mrs. 
McArthur,  by  experience  and  observation,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  well  qualified  to  speak  of  these  matters, 
and  here  she  has  spread  out  some  stirring  things. 
We  are  glad  that  they  will  be  read  by  more  than  a 
million  persons — tlie  truth,  told  in  plain  temperate 
language.  The  young  man  she  speaks  of,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  that  North  Country  rural  school,  and  is 
now  taking  prizes  while  he  works  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  is  another  living  example  of  what  the  country 
school  can  do,  in  “leading  forth”  those  who  have 
the  will  to  translate  the  root  meaning  of  that  word 
education  into  terms  of  life  and  action.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  tlie  will  to  work  has  much  to  do  with 
all  of  this.  Another  correspondent  expresses  the 
matter  thus : 

1  believe  everyone  who  wants  a  higher  education, 
and  will  work  for  it,  should  have  it,  not  merely  buy  it 
with  money,  but  work  for  it.  Just  look  around  and 
see  the  fools  there  are,  and  the  things  they  do — and 
most  of  them  are  “educated.” 

That  may  be  a  rather  blunt  way  of  saying  it,  but 
no  one  can  deny  that  it  is  the  truth. 


Brevities 

Life  insurance  in  force  throughout  the  world  totals 
$150,000,000,000. 

The  amount  of  money  in  circulation  January  31  was 
$5,641,821,000,  or  $45.27  per  capita. 

Swiss  cheese  is  cured  for  from  six  to  12  months  be¬ 
fore  it  is  ready  for  the  consumer. 

During  the  year  1931  the  Missouri  Botanic  Garden 
at  St.  Louis  was  visited  by  416,579  persons. 

Children  show  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  food  values 
in  craving  molasses,  for  it  is  rich  in  iron  and  calcium 
— and  a  growing  child  needs  both. 

Spain  produces  considerable  rosin,  the  output  last 
year  being  about  62.000,000  lbs.  It  is  handled  by  a 
co-operative  association  of  producers. 

Our  Colorado  correspondent  says  that  coal  dealers 
are  complaining  because  people  cut  wood  instead  of 
burning  coal.  The  farmer's  backyard  is  all  the  better 
for  a  well-considered  woodlot. 

Airplanes  have  been  used  to  exterminate  mosquitoes 
in  the  work  of  the  New  Jersey  Mosquito  Extermination 
Association.  No.  the  pilots  do  not  chase  the  mosquitoes 
and  run  them  down ;  they  distribute  mosquito  oils  and 
larvicides. 

Eastern  Colorado  treated  nearly  1,000,000  acres 
with  grasshopper  poison  last  year.  F.  T.  Cowan,  depu¬ 
ty  State  entomologist  and  W.  L.  Burnett,  in  charge  of 
rodent  control,  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College, 
gave  information  and  supplies  to  tlie  farmers  of  the 
stricken  areas  through  the  co-operation  of  county 
agents,  pest  inspectors,  county  commissioners  and  the 
extension  service  of  the  college. 
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Shadows  in  the  Picture 

IX  IllS  address  to  the  State  Grange  convention  in 
Albany  on  February  3,  Governor  Roosevelt  made 
out  an  easy  case  for  increased  foreign  trade  by  a 
bargain  with  other  nations  to  send  them  each  year 
a  large  volume  of  American  products  in  exchange 
for  their  products,  but  he  did  so  by  avoiding  the 
mention  of  other  disturbing  and  conflicting  circum¬ 
stances.  When  everyone  is  out  on  a  holiday  and 
care-free,  a  rosy  speech  goes  for  the  time  being  un¬ 
challenged.  but  on  reflection  the  thoughtful  Grange 
would  discover  some  problems  in  the  foreign  trade 
business  which  the  Governor  did  not  put  into  the 
picture. 

The  foreign  countries  owe  us  in  public  and  private 
debts  more  than  $22, 000; 000.000.  The  Governor  would 
have  these  debts  paid  in  principal  and  interest  in¬ 
stallments.  He  says  they  have  no  gold  and  cannot 
pay  in  money.  The  annual  payments  must  therefore 
be  paid  in  their  products.  If  the  debts  were  paid 
in  50  annual  installments  with  interest  the  annual 
payments  would  be  substantially  $1,500,000,000.  In 
1027  our  total  exports  exceeded  our  imports  by  $613,- 
000.000,  so  that  the  balance  coming  to  us  annually 
would  exceed  $2,000,000,000.  and  for  this  we  would 
receive  foreign  products.  We  would  increase  our 
imports  50  i>er  cent.  We  would  not  increase  our  ex¬ 
ports  a  single  dollar,  if  at  all,  until  after  this  an¬ 
nual  account  was  balanced  by  increased  imports. 

This  is  the  problem  that  faces  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  today.  We  have  one-half  the  gold  in  the 
world.  The  debtor  nations,  as  the  Governor  says, 
have  none  to  send  us  for  the  debts.  If  we  allow  them 
to  pay  us  in  products,  just  what  products  shall  we 
accept?  Will  it  be  grains,  or  dairy  and  poultry 
products,  or  vegetables,  fruits  or  nuts,  or  meats,  or 
other  livestock  products?  Shall  we  ask  urban  in¬ 
dustry  to  consent  to  let  in  foreign  manufactured 
products  to  pay  for  the  annual  payments  due  us 
for  50  years? 

After  we  have  agreed  among  ourselves  just  what 
products  we  are  to  receive  for  the  debts,  and  the 
tariff  reductions  we  are  willing  to  make  in  order  to 
encourage  the  imports  in  payment  of  the  debts,  and 
after  receiving  the  products  in  full.  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt  wants  us  to  sit  around  a  table  with  our  for¬ 
eign  producers  and  go  50-50  with  them  in  tariff 
reductions  to  encourage  a  further  exchange  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  For  every  pound  or  unit  we  send  them  on 
this  agreement,  we  must  accept  an  equivalent  in 
their  products.  This  is  a  natural  law  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change  whether  we  make  a  50-50  tariff  agreement 
or  not.  Vice-President  Curtis  once  estimated  that 
imports  of  butter  replaced  the  product  of  800.000 
American  cows.  New  York  State  certainly  would 
not  like  to  impose  any  new  hardships  on  the  cow. 
On  just  which  of  our  crops  or  products  are  we  ready 
to  make  the  sacrifice  to  make  employment  for  for¬ 
eign  labor? 

It'  the  Governor  has  found  a  way  to  dump  all 
these  foreign  products  on  our  shores  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  markets  for  our  farmers  and  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  piling  up  more  surpluses  than  we  have 
now,  he  certainly  ought  to  let  us  all  in  on  the  secret. 


Buffalo  Milk  Plant  Sold 

OX  FEBRUARY  9  it  was  reported  that  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League  had  bought  the  William  Weckerle 
and  Sons,  Inc.,  milk  business,  of  Buffalo,  X.  Y.  The 
price  paid  was  not  revealed.  Mr.  Weckerle  lias  been 
buying  his  milk  supply  from  the  Unity  group  on  the 
outskirts  of  Buffalo,  and  for  several  years  paid  pro¬ 
ducers  a  handsome  bonus  on  the  prevailing  price,  not 
only  in  Buffalo  but  elsewhere.  lie  was  one  of  the 
factors  in  the  Buffalo  milk  war  which  has  been  go¬ 
ing  on  for  considerable  time.  The  price  war  was 
not  called  off  with  the  announcement  of  the  sale  of 
the  Weckerle  business. 


Dairymen  are  Organizing 

RGANIZATION  of  dairymen  under  the  Rutland 
Plan  is  reported  in  eight  counties  of  New  York, 
with  prospects  in  two  counties  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  New  York  organized  units  are  reported  from 
Oswego,  Otsego,  Onondaga,  Madison  and  Lewis.  In 
Jefferson  County,  where  the  movement  started,  a 
unit  is  reported  in  every  township,  and  St.  Law¬ 
rence  seems  to  have  taken  it  up  with  equal  enthu¬ 
siasm.  We  get  many  favorable  reactions  to  the  plan 
and  fortunately  no  opposition. 

If  has  been  estimated  that  dairymen  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  are  losing  as  much  as  $47,000,000  a  year  because 
of  lack  of  united  organization.  The  first  objective 
of  this  Rutland  Plan  is  to  unite  all  groups  and  all 
dairymen.  If  this  is  accomplished  dairymen  will 


be  in  position  to  gain  by  unity  whatever  they  are 
losing  now  for  want  of  full  organization.  It  in¬ 
volves  no  expense,  and  no  risk  to  join  in  this  move¬ 
ment.  It  simply  means  that  all  dairymen  promise 
to  stand  together  and  send  their  representatives  to 
sit  in  with  other  groups  to  determine  a  fair  price  for 
milk,  and  to  demand  that  price.  It  would  seem  that 
every  milk  producer  in  the  New  York  milk  shed 
would  promptly  put  himself  on  record  in  favor  of 
this  movement,  but  let  no  dairyman  think  that 
others  can  carry  it  through  without  his  help.  United 
action  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 


The  accounts  between  the  governments  are  sop 
arate  and  distinct  from  the  business  accounts  be¬ 
tween  the  banks.  In  time  of  peace  the  American 
government  could  not  in  good  faith  seize  gold  de¬ 
posits  in  the  banks  here  and  apply  it  on  debts  due 
it  from  the  government  of  France.  Moreover  the 
American  government  of  its  own  accord  suspended 
payment  on  the  French  debts  and  interest  for  one 
year.  So  that  France  has  not  defaulted  on  its  obli¬ 
gations  to  us,  and  there  could  be  no  justification  for 
the  seizing  of  her  deposits  of  gold,  or  of  our  re¬ 
fusal  to  return  the  deposits  on  request  to  do  so. 


Report  of  Milk  and  Cream  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area  for 
January,  1932 


f 

-  40-qt.  Tni 

fs - i 

State  of  Origin 

Milk 

Cream 

( ’ondensed 

New  York  . 

.1.81 1.922 

112,593 

16.417 

New  Jersev . 

60,655 

1.697 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  443,458 

19,338 

4,170 

Vermont  . 

.  125,174 

6,809 

Connecticut  . 

.  23,174 

407 

Massachusetts  . 

.  13,314 

71 

Delaware  . 

3.094 

Maryland  . 

.  17.286 

675 

Ohio  . 

740 

1.260 

Indiana  . 

2,718 

402 

Canada  . 

284 

Tennessee  . 

200 

Missouri  . 

400 

Wisconsin  . 

1.600 

Illinois  . 

«* 

. 

218 

Total.  January.  1932. 

.2,498.790 

148.270 

20.989 

These  reports  give  only  receipts  in  the  New  York 
City  area.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  reports  of 
shipments  into  up-State  sections,  which  we  think  the 
carriers  should  be  required  to  reveal. 


Cream  and  Milk  Imports 

THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  we  are  able  to  give  an 
exact  record  of  the  imports  of  fresh  cream  and 
milk  into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and  fresh, 
condensed,  evaporated  and  powdered  cream  and 
milk  from  the  Netherlands,  by  customs  districts, 
during  the  month  of  November,  1931  : 


CREAM 


MILK 


rom  Canada  to — 

Gallons 

"Dollars 

Gallons 

Dollars 

Maine  and  X.  II... 

2 

4 

* 

Vermont  . 

10.560 

Sr.  Lawrence . 

.  7.600 

10.556 

19,500 

2.919 

Buffalo  . 

.  170 

392 

Dakota  . 

4i 

12 

Duluth  and  Superior 

5 

7 

Totals  . 

.13,157 

21.519 

19.541 

2,931 

CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED 
From  Netherlands  to —  rounds 

New  York,  unsweetened  . 83,165 

New  York,  sweetened  . 13,825 

Virginia,  sweetened  . 10,800 

MILK  POWDERS 

From  Netherlands  to —  Pounds 

Massachusetts  . 44,1*94 

New  York  .  1,104 

The  total  imports  from  the  two  sources  is 
for  November. 


Dollars 

5,559 

1,068 

370 

Dollars 

4,591 

116 

$36,154 


January  Milk  Prices 

TI 1 E  net  cash  price  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  per 
100  lbs.  in  the  200-21 0-mile  zone  by  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  January,  are  as  follows: 

Sheffield  Farms  . $1.34 

Dairymen's  League  .  1.15 

The  League  deductions  were  S  cents  for  certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness  and  5 R.  cents  for  administra¬ 
tive  expenses,  making  the  gross  price  $1,285. 


Foreign  Exchange 

Will  you  explain  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  heavy 
gold  shipments  to  France,  when  France  owes  this  coun¬ 
try  so  much?  Why  not  apply  that  gold  to  her  debt? 
New  York.  d.  m.  c. 

OUR  people  are  paying  their  obligations  in 
Europe  every  day  for  imports,  and  travel  and 
interest  and  standing  debts.  Many  send  money  to 
relatives.  These  remittances  are  made  through 
drafts  and  bills  and  currency  deposited  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  banks  here.  People  in  Europe  are  pay¬ 
ing  similar  obligations  to  us  in  the  same  way  by 
making  their  deposits  in  banks  in  London  or  Paris. 
Our  banks  have  credit  accounts  with  the  European 
banks,  and  what  we  owe  Europe  is  checked  up 
against  what  Europe  owes  us  on  such  transactions. 
The  banks  on  both  sides  charge  a  commission  for 
the  exchange  service.  When  the  accounts  are  about 
even,  the  exchange  rate  is  at  par,  but  if  we  have  a 
large  balance  to  pay  Paris  or  London  the  exchange 
rate  hero  goes  up,  and  when  it  goes  higher  than 
the  cost  of  shipping  gold,  then  the  gold  is  shipped 
to  pay  the  balance  due  the  Paris  or  London  bank. 
Sometimes  the  foreign  banks  or  the  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  have  gold  deposits  here  which  they  wish  to 
withdraw  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  then  the  gold  is 
shipped  on  demand  just  as  the  banks  here  pay  our 
checks  against  our  deposit  account  on  demand  by  a 
check. 


More  Federal  Land  Bank  Money 

ON  JANUARY  21  Congress  amended  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  subscribe  to  stock  in  the  Federal 
Land  Banks  up  to  $125,000,000.  as  a  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  funds  of  the  banks.  Provision  is  made 
to  retire  this  stock  as  the  original  stock  subscribed 
to  by  the  government  was  redeemed  heretofore. 

I  nder  the  new  act  the  banks  may  extend  in  whole 
or  in  part  payment  due  the  banks  on  existing  mort¬ 
gages,  provided  conditions  justify  it.  They  may  ac¬ 
cept  payment  of  any  such  obligation  during  a  period 
of  five  years  or  less  from  the  date  of  such  extension 
in  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  at  the  date 
of  making  the  extension.  The  sum  of  $25,000,000  of 
the  appropriation  is  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  making  these  extensions. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

Although  lower  egg  prices  have  prevailed  throughoui 
tins  section  for  several  weeks,  the  market  appear- 
steadier  now  and  more  settled.  Live  poultry  is  showim 
firmer  tone.  Connecticut  State  Poultry  Association  hob 
meetin§'  February  4-5  in  Waterbary.  Albert  W 
Ldding,  rural  mail  carrier  of  Hebron,  uses  spare  tinn 
trom  bis  noon  intermission  repairing  bad  places  alom 
bis  mail  route.  He  dumped  29  loads  of  gravel  and  tixe< 
up  worst  spots,  all  done  gratis  with  help  of  Cla rents 
A  lute. 

A  large  ax  manufacturing  company  of  Collinsville  of 
lei  a  line  new  ax  as  prize  tor  best  woodchopper  at  eacl 
wood  lot  improvement  demonstration  to  be  held  in  vari 
ons  counties  of  this  section  this  Winter  and  Spring 
lnen  next  Summer  at  Farmers'  Week  these  countv  win 
1  hav£  opportunity  to  compete  for  a  cash  prizt 
ol  8._>0.  also  offered  by  the  ax  company. 

farmers  are  receiving  their  seed  catalogs  and  reeem 
heavy  snow  offers  opportunity  to  sled  wood  to  the  wood 
pile.  Edith  L.  Mason.  State  home  demonstration  leader 
ui.tei  'iev  mg  farm  housekeepers  states  that  one  house 
wite  told  her  they  hadn’t  purchased  $5  worth  of  meal 
last  year.  YYe  have  our  chickens,”  the  woman  said 
and  every  so  often  ;we  use  the  culls,  or  kill  a  pig  or  two 
or  a  cult,  and  during  the  year  also  had  a  side  of  beei 
tor  rhe  family.  She  said  there  was  work  in  getting 
sausage  made  and  lard  ready  for  use.  Hardly  a  weel 
passes  during  Summer  that  she  does  not  can  something 
Although  the  family  is  large,  the  grocery  bill  is  small 
Baldwin  apples  are  quoted  at  $1.25  to  $1.60  bu. ; 
Mclntos.i.  $2.50  to  $2.i. >  bu. ;  carrots,  $1.25  to  $1.5( 
bu.:  unions,  $2.40  to  $2.75  bu. ;  potatoes.  55  to  60c  bu. ; 
squash,  $4.00  to  $5.50  per  100  lbs. ;  broilers,  live.  20  t< 
2oc-  lb. :  chickens,  live,  20  to  23c  lb. :  ducks,  live,  18  t< 
20c*  lb. :  turkeys,  live,  32  to  35c  lb. :  butter,  22  to  25c 
lb.  >  o0c  doz. ;  lambs,  13  to  18c  lb.  c.  b.  knight. 


What  Farmers  Say 


Ila,v  or  maJ  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  he- 
, ‘lt  v e  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportun 
to  teH  each  other  what  they  thick,  provided  it  is  expressed 
polite  language.  V  hen  necessary  tiie  copy  is  edited  but  the  si 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  ion; 

About  Milk  Surplus 

I  have  just  read  what  one  mail  said  about  mi 
prices  and  the  •surplus.  It  seems  to  me  that  his  suggt 
tion  is  very  good,  and  along  these  same  lines  I  won 
•  f  nmke  this  definite  suggestion,  that  each  in< 
victual  farmer  handle  his  own  surplus.  It  is  a  we 
known  fact  that  a  surplus  of  any  product  depresses  t 
whole  market,  and  the  only  relief  is  to  remove  the  sr 
plus  from  that  market  entirely.  If  each  farmer  won 
take  care  of  liis  own  surplus,  over  the  amount  lie  li 
contracted  to  supply,  and  not  let  it  leave  his  farm  u 
der  any  circumstances  the  price  situation  would 
speedily  remedied. 

Even  if  the  concern  or  distributor  taking  milk  agre 
to  dispose  of  surplus  by  turning  it  into  manufaetur 
products,  that  over-supply  still  exists  and  hangs  like 
pall  over  the  market.  There  are  reliable  butter  man 
tact u revs  in  W  estern  New7  York  w  here  cream  can 
shipped  by  each  farmer  direct  and  payment  is  made  f 
each  individual  shipment.  _  Such  cream  travels  on  pa 
seiiger  trains,  and  the  service  and  results  are  very  goo 
There  are  some  in  this  locality  who  separate  all  tilt 
milk  and  market  the  cream  in  this  way  the  year  roun 
Each  individual  farmer  could  keep  back  all  his  surpl 
milk  and  separate  it.  ship  cream  once  or  twice  a  we 
to  a  creamery,  and  have  some  skim-milk  for  poultr 
calves  and  hogs,  which  would  reduce  living  expenses  ai 
increase  the  fertility  of  his  farm.  Such  a  plan  won 
eliminate  the  surplus  at  its  source,  right  at  the  far 
where  it  is  produced,  and  there  would  he  no  possibili 
of  its  affecting  milk  prices. 

I  have  heard  that  farmers  in  the  State  of  Michig: 
are  working  on  a  plan  of  this  kind,  and  expect  to  u 
it  on  a  large  scale  this  year  for  elimination  of  the  sn 
plus.  Might  not  this  plan  bring  results  to  dairymen 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania?  seldex  nichols. 

Wyoming  Co..  N.  Y. 


Hunting — Farm  Relief 

The  Conservation  Department  reports  20  dead  and 
101  wounded  due  to  carelessness  and  ignorance  in  the 
use  of  firearms  by  sportsmen.  The  cities  have  laws  and 
protection.  The  farmer  has  the  penal  law  and  the 
hunters,  the  posting  law  that  costs  the  farmers  from 
$200,000  to  $300,000  each  year  in  this  State.  lYheu 
the  hunter  is  required  to  get  the  consent  to  enter  a 
farm  to  hunt  it  will  be  u  relief  to  life.  M.  D.  W. 

New  York, 
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They  recommend  ys  lb.  of  this  mixture 
per  head  daily  for  mature  pregnant  ewes. 
If  the  sheep  are  purchased  in  the  Fall, 
and  are  in  a  thin,  run-down  condition  it 
would  be  advisable  to  add  shelled  corn  to 
the  mixture.  Many  sheep  men  prefer 
these  grains  mixed  in  the  ratio  of: 
Shelled  corn,  3 ;  whole  oats,  2 ;  and 
wheat  bran,  1,  by  weight. 

Flushing 

If  the  ewes  are  thin  or  in  only  fair 
flesh  they  should  gain  from  7  to  10  lbs. 
during  the  breeding  season.  This  sys¬ 
tem  of  bringing  from  a  relatively  low  to 
a  high  plane  of  nutrition  is  commonly 
termed  flushing.  The  grain  mixture 
previously  mentioned  fed  at  the  rate  of 
about  1  lb.  per  head  daily  for  two  to 
three  weeks  prior  to  turning  the  ram 
with  the  ewes  in  the  Fall  will  produce 
the  desired  gain  provided  either  pasture 
or  roughage  is  ample.  The  TJ.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  found  that  out  of  302 
matings  where  flushing  had  been  used  on 
its  sheep  farm  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  the 
number  of  twins  produced  was  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  Also  in  these  matings  covering 
a  period  of  five  years  it  was  found  that 
78  per  cent  of  the  ewes  producing  twins 
did  so  in  the  first  half  of  the  lambing- 
period.  In  other  words  the  ewes  that 
bred  early  produced  the  highest  percent¬ 
age  of  twins,  and  these  ewes  which  came 
in  season  early  were  without  exception 
those  in  the  best  condition.  Here  again, 
a  good  thing  must  not  be  over-emphasized, 
if  the  ewes  are  already  fat,  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  have  them  take  on  more 
flesh  as  an  over-fat  condition  may,  and 
probably  would,  result  in  such  ewes  not 
conceiving. 

Show  sheep  that  have  been  highly  fitted 
presented  another  problem.  J.  A.  Duffy, 
Lafayette,  N.  Y.,  annually  fits  one  of  the 
finest  Oxford  show  flocks  in  the  United 
States.  From  personal  observation  I 
know  that  for  the  past  three  years  he 
has  produced  an  average  of  better  than 
130  per  cent  lamb  crop  from  his  show 
ewes.  He  feeds  his  ewes  no  grain  during 
the  Winter,  and  from  the  time  of  the 
close  of  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
which  closes  his  show  circuit,  their  grain 
is  gradually  eliminated.  Condition  can 
be  and  frequently  ds  over-emphasized  in 
our  breeding  classes  at  the  leading  shows. 

I  remember  several  years  ago  Iroquois 
Farms  showed  the  champion  Shropshire 
lamb  at  Chicago.  He  was  again  fitted 
and  shown  with  championship  honors  as 
an  aged  ram.  The  following  Spring  I 
was  down  at  Cooperstown  and  asked  Joe 
Munford  to  show  me  some  of  this  in¬ 
dividual's  lambs.  Joe  informed  me  he 
had  never  sired  a  lamb  although  he  was 


This  sheared  Shropshire  ewe  shows  the 
extreme  condition  required  of  shore  sheep. 
She  was  a  champion  ewe  at  several  fairs , 
yet  never  produced  a  lamb.  Shown  and 
owned  by  IF.  S.  Hutchings ,  Coldwater, 
N.  Y. 

repeatedly  mated  with  many  different 
ewes.  The  continued  high  plane  of  nu¬ 
trition  had  caused  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  sexual  organs  with  resultant  sterility. 

Selecting  for  Twins 

Repeated  tests  show  it  is  very  im¬ 
probable  that  selection  has  any  signifi¬ 
cant  influence  in  the  production  of  twins. 
Records  from  189  flocks  representing  nine 
breeds  were  obtained  by  the  TJ.  8.  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  The  highest  average 
was  in  the  Dorsets  with  an  average  of 
158  per  cent  lambs  dropped.  While  the 
general  impression  prevails  that  four,  five 
and  six-year-old  ewes  produce  more  twins, 
this  condition  may  be  partly  accounted 
for  by  tlie  fact  that  in  many  flocks  the 
less  prolific  ewes  are  eliminated  before 
they  reach  the  more  mature  ages,  thus 
giving  these  selected  ewes  a  higher  aver¬ 
age. 

If  the  ram  is  potent  he  will  have  no 
influence  on  the  number  of  lambs  a  given 
ewe  produces  other  than  assuring  maxi- 


.1  good  dog  will  keep  stray  curs  away, 
and  accustom  the  flock  to  dogs  so  they 
will  not  frighten  so  readily.  Ralph  E. 
Owen,  one  of  our  leading  Tunis  breeders, 
keeps  this  American  pit  bull  on  his  O wen- 
dale  Farm,  Fulton,  AT.  Y. 

and  system  used  in  wintering  ewes.  The 
Kentucky  Experiment  Station  found  that 
the  quality  of  feed  and  the  method  of 
feeding  are  important  factors  in  the 
cause  and  control  of  the  disease  known  as 
acidosis  or  so-called  pregnancy  disease  of 
sheep.  The  symptoms  of  which  are  loss 
of  appetite,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  walking 
in  circles,  and  standing  with  the  head 
pressed  against  the  wall.  Complete  or 
partial  blindness  may  be  present.  After 
the  symptoms  have  once  appeared  the 
mortality  percentage  is  very  high.  It  has 
been  observed  that  ewes  so  affected  al¬ 
most  always  have  been  fed  dry  roughage 
consisting  of  feeds  deficient  in  calcium. 
Where  legume  hay  is  not  available  a  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  one  part  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  one  part  steamed  bonemeal,  and 
three  parts  salt,  will  act  as  a  preventive, 
if  kept  before  the  ewes  at  all  times. 

The  recent  work  of  Bell  at  the  Ohio 
Station  shows  that  early-cut  Timothy 
produced  no  bad  effects  with  pregnant 
ewes,  so  if  Timothy  hay  must  be  fed  to 
sheep  it  is  best  to  cut  it  during  the  early- 
bloom  stage. 

Willman  and  Grams,  during  their  past 
two  years’  work  with  the  “stiff-lamb  ail¬ 
ment,  have  clearly  established  that  it  is 
closely  associated  with  Winter  feeding 
and  management  of  the  ewes.  When  the 
ewes  were  fed  grain  until  they  became 
fat,  when  they  were  confined  in  pens 
without  outdoor  exercise,  and  without 
succulent  feed,  they  produced  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  lambs  which  later  developed 
the  stiff-lamb  ailment.  There  is  also  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  lack  of  a 
creep-feed  for  the  lambs  has  a  predispos¬ 
ing  effect.  The  relative  influence  of 
these  various  factors  is  being  tested  at 
the  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station 
this  Winter. 

It  seems  from  these  results  that  in  win¬ 
tering  pregnant  ewes,  as  is  true  with  most 
other  things  in  life,  a  good  thing  should 
not  be  over-emphasized,  but  rather  ad¬ 
here  to  a  happy  medium.  Over-feeding 
particularly  where  concentrates  and  the 
legume  roughages  are  used  will  result  in 
getting  the  ewes  too  fat;  while  if  the 
ewes  are  carried  through  on  dry  rough- 
ages,  with  an  exceedingly  wide  ratio,  such 
as  straw  or  cornstalks,  they  may  suffer 
from  both  a  mineral  and  nutritional 
deficit. 

Utilization  of  Cheap  Roughage 

The  various  methods  of  wintering  ewes 
can  be  safely  covered  by  saying  that 
whatever  the  system  if  the  ewes  are  car¬ 
ried  economically  and  come  through  car¬ 
rying  sufficient  flesh  to  properly  nurse 
their  lambs,  and  if  they  produce  a  high 
percentage  of  strong  lambs  that  grow  and 


Western  Ewes  and.  Lambs  in  Montana.  May  western  breeders  believe  the  type  of 
ewes  and  lambs  shown  here  are  more  profitable  if  singles  instead  of  twins  are 
produced,  this  is  often  true  under  range  conditions. 


This  flock  of  Shropshires  on  a  Central  New  York  farm  came  into  Winter  quarters 
off  pasture  in  excellent  condition.  Due  to  this  fact  they  can  be  successfully  win¬ 
tered  largely  on  roughage  alone. 


well-bedded  shed  open  on  the  south  for 
shelter.  At  lambing  time  they  were 
brought  into  the  barn.  They  came  through 
the  Winter  in  good  condition.  During  the 
10  years  this  system  has  brought  excel¬ 
lent  results,  with  profitable  financial  re¬ 
turns,  and  no  stiff  lambs  developed.  A 
system  such  as  the  one  just  outlined  is 
possible  where  the  ewes  have  been  on 
good  pasture  during  the  Summer  and 
come  off  pasture  in  good  condition  of 
flesh.  The  time  of  lambing  will  also  in¬ 
fluence  the  method  of  feeding  during  the 
Winter. 

Influence  of  Body  Weight 

Assuming  the  ewes  come  off  pasture  in 
good  condition,  most  successful  sheep  men 
feed  in  such  manner  that  the  ewes  will 


successful  sheep  men  I  know.  He  is  a 
firm  believer  in,  and  practices  liberal 
feeding.  His  pregnant  ewes  are  never 
excessively  fat,  but  he  believes  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  feed  some  grain  at  least  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  gestation  period 
in  order  that  the  lambs  will  be  assured 
of  an  abundance  of  milk  when  they  ar¬ 
rive.  His  present  ration  is  legume 
roughage,  cabbage  and  some  roots  and 
about  %  lb.  of  grain  per  day  per  ewe. 
He  is  also  a  firm  believer  in  exercise  for 
the  ewes.  The  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  is  noted  for  its  excellent  sheep 
and  efficient  system  of  management.  They 
have  found  the  most  satisfactory  grain 
ration  to  be  a  mixture  of  whole  oats  and 
bran,  mixed  in  the  ratio  of  equal  parts, 
or  of  two  parts  oats  to  one  of  bran. 


Some  of  •/.  A.  Duffy’s  Oxfords  on  the  Show  Circuit.  The  ewes  are  fed  no  grain  during 
the  Winter.  By  gradually  reducing  condition,  a  high  percentage  lamb  crop  is 

annually  obtained. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Feeding  and  Other  Flock 
Factors 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

General  Consideration 
While  economy  is  always  of  primary 
consideration  in  maintaining  breeding 
stock  during  the  Winter,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  factors  which  should  be  emphasized 
in  Winter  rations  for  ewes  before  lamb¬ 
ing.  Some  ewes  particularly  well-bred 
individuals  of  the  Down  breeds  can  be 
maintained  in  excellent  condition  on  ra¬ 
tions  that  would  not  keep  sheep  of  in¬ 
ferior  breeding  and  individuality  in 
proper  flesh. 

It  now  appears  well  established  that 
two  important  sheep  ailments,  one  af¬ 
fecting  the  ewes  and  one  the.  lambs  can 
be  largely  controlled  by  the  kind  of  feeds 


fatten  well,  that  system  is  the  one  to  ad¬ 
here  to.  One  of  my  good  friends,  with  a 
lifte-time  experience  in  handling  a  small 
commercial  flock,  last  year  bred  13  head 
of  grade  Shropshire  and  Hampshire  ewes 
to  a  purbred  Shropshire  ram.  The  ewes 
were  wintered  on  cornstalks,  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  feed  of  Alfalfa  hay.  They  raised 
23  lambs,  which  sold  in  June,  1931,  for 
.$7  each,  or  a  total  gross  lamb  return  of 
$101  from  13  grade  ewes.  The  ewes  and 
ram  sheared  a  total  of  129  lbs.  of  wool 
which  sold  for  10  cents  per  pound,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  wool  return  of  $20.04.  The 
ewes  ran  out  in  the  barn  lot,  and  had  a 


put  on  about  20  lbs.  in  body  weight  up  to 
lambing  time.  The  weight  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  lambs  will  vary  from  seven  to  over 
20  lbs.  depending  on  whether  the  ewe 
drops  a  single,  twins  or  triplets.  The 
most  extreme  case  of  prolificness  record¬ 
ed  is  one  reported  by  Wilson  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Station,  where  a  registered  Rom¬ 
ney  ewe,  owned  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Brownell, 
San  Francisco,  on  March  18,  1931, 

yeaned  six  living  lambs,  whose  combined 
birth  weight  was  about  35  lbs.  All  the 
lambs  lived  and  thrived  except  one,  which 
was  undersized  at  birth. 

Unless  the  ewTes  are  very  fat  when  they 
come  off  pasture  any  material  decrease  in 
body  weight  will  usually  result  in  a  cor¬ 
responding  loss  in  vitality  of  both  the 
ewe  and  lamb.  W.  S.  Hutchings,  Cold- 
water,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
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mum  fertility.  The  ewe  will  always  be 
the  controlling  factor  in  multiple  births 
and,  while  twin  ewe  lambs  have  been 
*'m  n:l  to  be  slightly  more  prolific  than 
singles,  the  most  important  item  in  the 
production  of  twins  in  ewes  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  ewe  and  her  plane  of  nu- 
irition  prior  to  or  at  time  of  mating. 

Some  breeders  believe  there  is  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  having  a  ewe  produce  more 
i  ban  one  lamb.  This  seems  to  be  especially 
true  of  the  western  breeders.  Their  con¬ 
tention  is  that  twin  lambs  mature  more 
slowly,  and  give  a  lower  efficiency  and 
economy  of  gain  than  singles  of  compar¬ 
able  breeding  and  type.  It  is  very  prob¬ 
able  that  young  ewes  on  a  relatively  low 
plane  of  nutrition  would  not  produce  suf¬ 
ficient  milk  properly  to  nourish  twins  un¬ 
der  range  conditions,  therefore,  young 
ewes,  particularly  those  producing  for  the 
first  time  might  give  a  greater  return 
with  singles. 

In  recent  work  at  the  Ohio  Station, 
Bell  found  it  required  only  40  per  cent  as 
much  grain  and  hay  to  produce  100  lbs. 
of  gain  with  nursing  lambs  as  was  re¬ 
quired  for  similar  lambs  after  weaning. 
In  tests  with  1S4  lambs,  the  U.  .S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry,  found  by  keep¬ 
ing  comparative  Weights  of  twins  and 


pionship  with  a  heifer  shown  by  Bolton 
Farms,  Bristol,  Pa.,  by  the  name  of 
Raiders’  Leda  of  Bolton.  Bucks  County 
also  won  second  prize  with  the  County 
Herd,  and  was  highly  complimented  by 
cattle  fanciers  from  every  section  of  the 
East,  with  the  splendid  class  of  cattle 

Shown.  W.W.  F.  FBETZ. 


Calf  Training- 

Train  up  a  calf  in  the  way  she  should 
go,  and,  when  she  is  a  cow,  she  will  not 
depart  from  it.  It  saves  time,  patiences, 
and  energy  to  halter-break  the  calves.  I 
halter-break  my  calves  when  I  commence 
feeding  them  by  hand  and  that  is  usually 
when  they  are  three  or  four  days  old.  I 
let  them  stand  tied  for  half  an  hour 
after  each  feeding.  If  they  are  haltered 
and  tied;  a  little  space  apart  until  their 
mouths  are  dry,  there  is  much  less  likeli¬ 
hood  of  their  sucking  each  other. 

While  young  and  easily  handled  I  teach 
them  to  lead  and  to  stand  tied.  If  this 
training  is  not  commenced  until  the 
animal  is  a  year  or  two  old,  the  exercise  is 
very  exhausting  for  both  man  and 
animal.  The  older  the  animal  the  harder 
the  struggle.  If  halter  broken  a  cow  or 


Belgian  Mure,  owned  by  R.  P.  Reddick,  Auglaize  County,  Ohio. 


singles  up  to  six  months  of  age  that  the 
milk  received  by  the  lambs  was  a  more 
important  factor  in  influencing  subse¬ 
quent  gains  that  was  its  birth  as  a  single 
or  twin ;  so"  if  the  ewre  produces  twins 
she  must  be  carried  on  a  higher  plane  of 
nutrition  if  she  is  to  bring  the  lambs  to 
a  comparable  weight  as  compared  with  a 
ewe  nursing  a  single. 

Coming-  Farmers’  Meetings 

Feb.  22-March  5. — Ice  Cream  Making, 
two  weeks’  course,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Sept.  12-14. — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  twenty-third  annual  conven¬ 
tion  Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary  Wil¬ 
lard  G.  Bixby,  32  Grand  Ave.,  Baldwin, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  1S-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Bucks  County,  Pa.,  Guern¬ 
seys  at  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show 

I  noticed  on  page  132  a  statement 
about  Chester  County  Guernseys  shown 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products 
Show,  and  would  like  to  give  a  little  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  Guernseys  front 
Bucks  County.  Among  them  were  12  head 
from  the  Fritzlyn  Farms,  l’ipersville, 
Pa.,  11  of  these  being  of  the  blood  of 
Upland’s  Good  Gift  77253  A.  R.  Fritzlyn 
Farm  won  15  ribbons  with  12  head  show¬ 
ing,  and  was  placed  in  the  money  in  every 
elass  in  which  they  showed,  winning- 
four  1st  prizes,  five  seconds,  two  thirds, 
one  fourth,  two  fifths  and  one  sixth  prize  ; 
first  prize  with  Breeders’  Young  Herd, 
showing  five  of  the  get  of  Upland's  Good 
Gift  77253  A.  R. ;  also  won  Junior  Cham¬ 
pionship  with  Fritzlyn  Romeo  182013,  a 
son  of  Upland’s  Good  Gift  77253  A.  R. ; 
thus  winning  more  1st  prizes  and  ribbons 
than  any  herd  shown. 

Bucks  County  also  won  Junior  Cham¬ 


heifer  in  heat  can  be  led  quietly  away 
from  the  herd  any  time. 

Arkansas  wm.  r.  curry 


Foul  Smelling  Milk 

My  cow’s  milk  has  a  bad  smell  after 
it  is  one  day  old.  I  can’t  make  butter 
from  the  cream.  I  feed  her  stalks  two 
times  a  day  and  hay  once.  While  1  am 
milking  her  I  feed  five  quarts  of  cooked 
potatoes  two  times  a  day.  I  had  been 
feeding  cow  beets  and  cabbage  cut  up  one 
bushel  a  day.  I  stopped  giving  her  the 
two  vegetables  and  only  give  her  the 
potatoes  cooked.  I  thought  the  beets  and 
cabbage  gave  the  milk  the  awful  smell 
but  is  is  just  as  bad.  It  smells  as  though 
it  was  two  weeks  old  when  it  is  only  24 
hours  old.  She  will  be  fresh  in  April. 
East  year  I  had  no  trouble  with  her. 

New  York  a.  k. 

It  is  quite  common  for  milk  to  have 
an  objectionable  taste  or  smell  when  the 
cow  has  been  yielding  it  for  10  months 
or  more.  About  that  time,  or  a  little 
earlier,  the  yield  of  milk  begins  to  lessen, 
in  preparation  for  calving,  and  drying  off 
of  the  milk  secretion  may  gradually 
result.  That  seems  to  be  nature’s  plan 
and  one  has  to  follow  it  in  the  practical 
management  of  dairy  cows. 

Were  the  milk  in  question  not  so 
objectionable  in  smell,  we  should  advise 
you  to  begin  drying  off  the  cow  at  once, 
but  that  had  better  be  delayed  until  the 
milk  becomes  more  normal  in  smell  and 
taste.  Treatment  should  start  by  the 
administration  of  a  full  dose  of  saline 
purgative.  For  the  purpose  use  one  pound 
of  Glauber  salt,  dissolved  in  three  pints 
of  warm  water,  and  sweeten  the  solution 
by  adding  a  cupful  of  blackstrap 
molasses.  It  is  dangerous,  however,  to 
administer  a  drench  of  this  sort,  unless 
one  has  had  experience  and  can  avoid 
letting  any  of  the  liquid  run  into  the 
windpipe  and  lungs,  to  cause  injurious 
mechanical  bronchitis  or  even  fatal 
pneumonia.  Have  the  drench  adminis¬ 
tered  very  slowly  and  carefully,  by  an 
expert.  It  may  be  given  from  a  long¬ 
necked  bottle  or  from  a  drenching  horn 
or  rubber  bottle,  while  the  cow’s  head  is 
held  firmly  in  almost  a  straight  line  with 
her  neck. 

That  may  be  done  my  passing  the  left 
hand  over  the  cow’s  face  and  inserting 


the  fingers  in  the  left  side  of  her  mouth, 
to  steady  the  head.  Then,  the  bottle  being 
held  in  the  right  hand,  an  ounce  or  two 
of  the  liquid  should  be  poured  from  it 
into  the  righ  side  of  the  cow’s  mouth 
and  time  given  the  animal  to  swallow 
the  liquid.  In  that  way  repeated  small 
doses  are  poured  in  and  swallowed.  If 
the  cow  coughs,  release  her  head  and 
later  resume  the  drenching  process.  Do 
not  grasp  the  cow’s  tongue  or  the  parti- 
ion  between  her  nostrils.  If  she  refuses 
to  smallow  one  of  the  small  doses  of 
medicine,  rub  the  roof  of  her  mouth  with 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  if  that  does 
not  suffice,  pour  a  teaspoonful  of  cold 
water  into  one  of  her  nostrils.  That 
causes  instant  swallowing;  but  medicine 
should  not  be  given  by  way  of  the  nostrils, 
to  a  cow  or  other  farm  animal. 

The  effect  of  the  physic  sometimes  is  to 
do  away  with  the  foul  smell  of  the  milk, 
or  its  objectionable  taste;  but  that  is  less 
likely  to  prove  true  when  the  cow  is  far 
advanced  toward  calving.  If  the  milk 
becomes  practically  normal,  as  a  result 
of  giving  the  physic,  a  calf  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  nurse  for  a  time ;  but  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  milk  should  be  dried  off  at  least 
six  weeks  before  the  cow  is  expected  to 
calve.  If  preferred,  the  drying  off  process 
may  begin  shortly  after  the  physic  has 
acted,  provided  the  milk  has  become  about 
normal.  If  rhe  milk  remains  objection¬ 
able  in  smell  or  taste,  after  the  physic 
has  acted,  milking  should  be  continued 
or  a  calf  allowed  to  nurse  until  the  secre¬ 
tion  voluntarily  drys  off  or  the  cow  calves. 

It  is  quite  likely,  however,  that  the 
feeds  you  have  been  giving  the  cows  have 
caused  indigestion  and  consequently  the 
objectionable  odor  of  the  milk.  Stop  feed¬ 
ing  boiled  poatoes.  _  When  potatoes  are 
fed,  it  is  best  to  give  them  in  the  raw 
state ;  but  that  feed  would  be  uasuitable 
in  the  case  in  question.  Feed  good 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and  bright  corn 
stover.  If  sound  corn  silage  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  roots  or  soaked  beet  pulp  may  be 
fed.  after  milking.  Always  give  the  feed 
after  milking,  if  it  has  a  strong  taste  or 
smell  ;  but  when  the  milk  has  been  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  flavor  it  is  best  not  to  give 
the  cow  any  “strong”  feed.  Also  feed 
mixed  meals.  Quickly  and  thoroughly 
aerate  the  milk,  to  remove  animal  heat. 

A.  S.  A. 
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GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


Lochevan  Farms 

herd.  Registered  and  grades.  Young  registered  bull 


DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

Accredited  Dairy  Cows  Spesh  !$„c^ 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires, 
Holsteins.  Delivery  of  live  and  ten  cow  lots  made  any¬ 
where.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  Barre,  Vt.  Tel.  105.  j 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  : 

Torohill  Farms  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

A  few  Milking  Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale  i 
from  R.  of  M.  Cows:  Herd  accredited. 

SHEEP 

Purebred  Dorset  Rams  bre“dfng°aftanmel!?e 

prices.  H.  W.  CON  ANT  -  Southampton,  Mass-  i 

j  DOGS  |  | 

Purebred  English  Bloodhounds 

Best  for  watchdogs,  hunters,  trailers.  Eligible  in  A.K.C. 
Extra  fine  3  months  old  pups  at  half  price. 

E.  N.  McBETH  &  SONS 
Hamersville  Brown  County  Ohio  j 

Ppci  Coll  ip  Pti  nnip<%  reasonable  i 

rcu.  LU/IIC  rufjfjltz  'HIE  riNKS.TunkhannocWa. 

Q PLACE  PUPS — Tan  female,  6  nios.,  $5;  males,  grey, 

■  6  weeks,  $lo.  MAIDA  PUTNAM,  Grafton,  Mass- 

HORSES  | 

W/UMTFB  f  1  Pair  of  Hambletonlan  Horses- 
linillLV  ,  Must  be  young  and  well  matched. 
CHAS.  HUBER  -  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Scotland  Pnnioo  for  children,  also  STALLION  8; 

oneuana  romes  mares  with  coits  by  side  or 

separate.  Pricesright.  A.  D.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwater.Ohio 

RABBITS 

Rahhilc  %  *\linnlin«  Complete  descriptive  literature 

ndUDIlS  Ot  ouppiies  Albert  Face,,  Jr  .  115-0,  Valle,  Stre»m,N.Y 

GUINEA  PIGS 

fJUIJiEA  PIGS — Young  Breeders.  Male,  $1  on. 
**  female,  $1.20  each.  M.  WYNOKADNYK,  Sangerties,  Jt.  Y. 

|  FERRETS  .*.  | 

CCDDCTO  females  $2.50;  males  $2.00;  pair  $4.00.  Year- 
I  LllllLIO  ling  females  sped  >1  ratters  $4.00.  We  ship 

O.  O.  D.  C.  E.  CROW,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 

f?ERRETS—  Bred  females,  $7.  Special  ratters,  $36  per 
*  doz.  Shipped  C.O.D.  B.  &  B.  Fur  Farms,  Port  Clinton,  0. 

SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

Good,  rugged,  iirst  quality  stock— Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C. 
Chester  and  Yorkshire,  a  few  Duroc  and  Berkshire 
crossed. 

6-8  weeks  old  .  $3.00  each 

8-10  weeks  old  .  3.25  each 

12  wks.  extras  4.50  each 

ship  any  number  of  these  good  pigs  C’.  O.  1).  on  ap¬ 
proval.  No  crating  charge.  Our  Uuarantee:  “A  Square 
Deal  At  All  Times.” 


Chester  White  and  Duroc  Pigs 

Buy  your  pigs  early  and  have  a  larger  hog  at  your 
usual  killing  time  next  fall.  Try  some  of  the  good  type, 
veil  bred  pigs,  we  will  he  glad  to  pick  you  out  good 
individuals  from  good  litters  for  breeding  at  no  extra 
cost.  Crated  free.  Shipped  F.  O.  B. 

8  to  10  weeks  old  .  $3.50  each  C.  0.  D. 

Vt.  and  Conn,  add  3oc  per  pig  for  inoculation. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  834  Boston  Post  Rd.,  Weston,  Mass. 
Phone  Waltham  0888. 


IT’S  TIME  TO  THINK  ABOUT  SPRING  PIGS 

Chester  Yorkshire  cross,  Chester  Berkshire  cross,  Chester 
Duroc  cross,  Poland  and  IJampshires,  6-8  wks.  $2  75 
$3;  8-10,  S3,  $3.50;  10-12-14,  $3.50,  $4,  $4.50.  50  Boars! 
all  ages  and  prices.  Boars  for  immediate  service,  $10. 
$12,  $15,  $18,  $20,  $25.  One  purebred  Poland  Boar 
IS  months  old  fa  Beauty)  at  $25.  One  handsome  pure¬ 
bred  Duroc  Boar  6  months  at  $15.  He’s  readv.  Gilts 
open  and  Bred.  Marvelous  slioats  and  feeders  all 
prices  and  ages.  You'll  like  my  pigs. 

C.  DAVIS  Box  II,  CONCORD,  Mass. 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM.  INC 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  YVhite  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  ...  $8.00 

8  to  10  weeks  old  at  -  $s!oO 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  60  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  110  lbs.  at  $35  apiece. 


GOOD  PIGS  AND  SHOATS  1932  prices  lower,  quality 
higher.  PIGS  that  eat,  live,  grow,  7  weeks  old, 
I’.  O.  li.  $3.50  each.  30-pound  size  10  weeks  $4.50., 
SHOATS  40-pound  $5.50  each.  All  crated,  F.  O.  B. 
express,  castrated,  single  vaccinated.  Mostly  Poland 
China,  some  Chesters,  Durocs,  Berkshires.  State  2d 
choice  size  and  breed  wanted.  Send  check  or  money 
order  with  order  to  save  you  C.  O.  D.  return  charges, 
or  C.  O.  D.  Absolute  money-back  guarantee  to  he  as 
represented  on  arrival.  Many  pleased  customers,  iu  all 
Eastern  States.  Order  direct,  here,  now. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswoid,  Del. 


Choice  Montana  &  Dakota  Feeding  Pigs 

AT  PREVAILING  MARKET  PRICES 

Weight  from  70  to  130  lbs.  average;  vaccinated  with 
Lederie’s  Serum,  the  best  know,  in  carload  lots  of  120  to 
100.  Freight  saving  by  taking  two  cars  at  a  time.  If 
within  trucking  distance  of  Secauous  available  in  small 
lots  from  1  to  100.  HENRY  IIENKBL  &  SON S, 
Inc.,  County  Avenue,  Seeaueus,  N.  J. 


Small  Pigs  For  Sale 

Extra  quality  small  pigs  now  available  at  a  very  low 
price.  Good  l  ugged  Chesters  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed;  also  Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  and 
Poland  China  crossed.  These  pigs  are  a  real  buy. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.00  each— C.O.D. 
Crated  free,  shipped  F.O  B. 

Add  35c  each  on  Conn,  and  Vt.  orders  for  inoculation. 
POST  ROAD  FARM  Phone  Waltham  1 049- J  Weston,  Mass. 


Choice  selected  western  feeding  pigs— 

front  70  to  120  lbs.  average.  Also  6  to  10  weeks 
old,  big  type  pigs.  For  information  call  or  write 

JOHN  HENKEL,  County  Avenue,  Secaucus,  N.  J. 
Phone  Palisade  6-1493. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale  fSSErH&EaiE 

8-1*  weeks  old,  #2.75  each 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  Free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Woburn,  Mass. 


“Purebred  Durocs” 

anteed.  ALLEN  POST 


One  or  a  carload.  Farmers 
Prices.  Satisfaction  guar- 

•  Ensenore,  New  York 


D 


REG.  CWIUC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Piittlng- 
OROC  Off  lilt  ton  A  Son,  M  errliield,  N.  Y. 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— a  No.i.  Pedigreed  Pigs.ss 
Easiest  feedersjquiekest  growers.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fells, u .  Y ; 


Miscellaneous 


Will  Sell 


i  Sinai]  Italian  Burros  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  easy  to  feed  and  very  liardy. 
HANNAH  PAYNE  -  Ilaqnette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


mimmmimmmmmimmmmmmmi 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


mmiimmmimmimmmiimmmmmB 


PUREBRED  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

From  R.  of  M.  Imported  Cows.  All  T.  B.  and  Blood-Tested. 

-  Sired  by  - 

j  Sybil’s  Roya!  Gamboge  -  Poppy’s  You’ll  Do  -  Jersey  Sovereign  -  Successful  Sultan 

At  Present  Day  Prices. 

BORTECOE  FARMS  Box  K-16  BASKING  RIBGE,  N.  J. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
Feb.  20,  1932.  In  most  cases  the  top  price  is 


February:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
butterfut,  201-210-mile  zone.  .$2.33  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A.  $1.10;  2B.  $1.41;  Class  3.  $1.35. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1.  $2.43;  Class  2. 
$1.35;  Class  3,  $1.35. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  23c;  extras,  92 
score,  22c;  firsts.  88  to  91  score,  21  to  2-c; 
lower  grades,  18 %  1°  20c:  ladles,  18  to  20c: 
packing  stock,  12  to  17c;  sweet  fancy,  2oc; 
extra,  23c;  firsts,  23%  to  24c;  seconds,  22%  to 
24c. 

CHEESE 

State  held,  10%  to  18c;  fresh  special,  13  to 
14c;  average  run  to  fancy,  11%  to  12 %e;  Young 
America,  fresh,  13  to  13%c. 

EGGS 


Nearby,  White  fancy,  including  premiums, 
24%c;  extra,  20%  to  22%c;  average  extras,  20c; 
extra  firsts,  19%c:  firsts,  18%e;  nearby,  me¬ 
diums.  18c;  Pacific  Coast,  19  to  23c:  mixed 
colors,  23c;  gathered,  best,  20%e;  fair  to  good. 
13  to  17c.  Retail,  grade  A,  30  to  33c. 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs.,  $1.85:  Maine,  180  lbs., 
$1.90;  Idaho,  100  lbs..  $2.40;  sweet  potatoes. 
Md.,  bu.,  05c;  Jersey,  bu„  $1.25. 

VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu.,  50c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  18c; 
cabbage,  ton,  $22;  carrots,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.50; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $2;  celc*ry,  doz.,  $1;  cucumbers, 
Porto  Rico,  bu.,  $5:  eggplant,  bu.,  $2.75;  horse¬ 
radish.  100  lbs..  $5.50;  kale,  bbl.,  75c;  lettuce, 
bu.,  $3.50;  onions.  100  lbs.,  $4.50;  parsley,  bu., 
$1.25;  peas,  bu..  $6.75;  peppers,  bu..  $2.75; 
spinach,  bu.,  85c;  string  beans,  bu.,  $4;  toma¬ 
toes,  Cuba,  crt.,  $4.25;  watercress,  100  bchs., 


$3.50. 


FRUITS 


Apples.  Jonathan,  bskt..  85c;  R.  I.  Greening. 
$1.50:  Wealthy,  $1.25;  McIntosh.  $2.25;  Bald¬ 
win.  $1:  Stayman.  $1:  York  Imperial,  05c: 
pears.  En.,  bu.,  $1;  strawberries.  S11.,  qt.,  35c; 
kumquats,  qt.,  10c. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds.  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  21c;  chickens,  large  breeds,  best, 
23c:  small  breeds,  best,  19c;  roosters,  13c: 
ducks,  25c;  geese.  18c;  rabbits,  lb.,  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  30c;  fair  to  good.  20  to 
30c:  capons,  best.  32c;  roosters.  14c;  fowls,  21c; 
ducks.  18%c;  geese.  18c;  turkeys.  No.  1.  nearby, 
23c;  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded.  45c:  graded,  55c: 
dark,  doz.,  $3.50;  culls,  $2.50. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs..  $0.75;  bulls.  $3.75;  cows.  $3: 
calves,  best,  $10.50;  common  to  good.  $4  to 
$7.50;  sheep,  $3;  lambs,  $7.50;  hogs,  $4.75. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb..  12c;  good  to  choice,  0  to 
10c;  lambs,  hothouse,  head.  $6;  pigs.  S  to  16 
lbs..  10  to  18c. 

FEEDS' 


N. 

bran, 

dog, 

meal. 


Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
$19.85;  standard  middlings.  $19.35:  Red- 
$21.35;  hominy  feed.  $19.25;  cottonseed 
$22.75. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay. 

clover 

wheat. 


No.  1,  $18;  No.  2. 
mixed,  $18;  straw. 


$11. 


GRAIN 


$17.50:  No.  3.  $15: 
rye,  $20;  oat  and 


Wheat.  No.  2  red.  82%c;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
49c:  oats,  No.  2  white,  35%e;  rye,  5S%c. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Masscliu- 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Most  price  changes  noted  on  tile  Boston  Pro¬ 
duce  Market  during  the  past  week  have  been 
relatively  unimportant.  Supplies  have  been  mod¬ 
erate  and  well  taken  in  most  instances'.  Eggs, 
butter  and  poultry  showed,  only  minor  changes 
throughout  the  week.  The  wool  market  reacted 
and  was  again  quiet  throughout  most  of  the 
week. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Native  various  varieties  ordinary  25 
to  75c.  Baldwins  mostly  $1  to  $1.50.  fancy 
mostlv  $1.75  to  $2.  McIntosh  mostly  $1.50  to 
$2,  fancy  $2.25  to  $2.60,  few  large  extra  fancy 
$2.75  to ‘$3  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  Wolf  Rivers  $1.50 
to  $2  bbl.  Va.  U.  S.  1  Black  Twigs  85c  to 
$1.10  bu.  tub.  Pa.  and  N.  Y.  Baldwin.  U.  S. 
Utility  65  to  90c,  poorer  50c.  U.  S.  1,  best,  90c 
to  $1  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  slow. 
Native  cut  off  60c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y. 

cut  off  ord.  50c  to  $1.  poorer  lower  100-lb.  sack. 

Texas  bchd.  mostly  $1.50  to  $1.75  %  crt. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderately  •  light,  demand 
slow.  Native  Savoy  .50  to  75c'  bhl.  N.  Y. 

Danish  75,  to  90c  90  lbs.  Tex.  crts.  $1.50  to 

$2.10.  Savoy  mostly  $1.50  crt.  Fla.  1%-bu. 
hampers  white  $1  to  $1.25.  Savoy  $1.23. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  $1.50  to  $1.85  std.  bu.  box.  N.  V. 
cut  and  washed  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  bskt.  Calif,  bchd. 
$3.50  to  $4.50,  smaller  lower  crate,  Tex.  bchd. 
$1.75  to  $2.25  %  crt. 

Cauliflower. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Calif,  pony  crts.  best  $1.25  to  $1.50,  poorer  low 
as  $1. 

Celery.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  18  bchs.  Pascal  ord.  $2.50  to  $4.50, 
fancy  mostly  $5.50  to  $6.50  std.  bu.  box.  Calif. 
%  crts.  ord.  $2.  Fla.  10-in.  crts.  best  $1.50  to 
$3.  poorer  lower. 

Cranberries. — -Supplies  moderately  light:  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Mass,  %-bbl.  crts.  Howes  best 
$1.25  to  $1.75,  poorer  low  as  $1. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  slow.  Hot¬ 
house  native  60  to  72  cukes,  ordinary  $5  to  $10. 
best  mostly  $11  to  $12.  few  higher  std.  bu.  box. 
Fla.  cartons  fancy  mostly  $1.50  to  $2.25  doz. 
Ill.  hothouse  fancy  $2.50  to  $3.50  24  cukes 
Cuban  outdoor,  few  sales  $3.50  to  $5.  50  to  72 
cukes. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  IS  heads  hothouse  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  beads  best  $2.50  to  $3.50  crt. 
Ariz.  crts.  5  doz.  heads  $2.50  to  $3. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  50c  to  $1.  few  extra  fancy  81.25.  N. 
Y.  50  to  90c.  Pa.  35  to  73c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  vellow  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  Mass, 
vellow  mostlv  $2.25  to  $2.40  50  lbs.  N.  Y. 
mostly  $2.25  to  82.40  50  lbs.  Mich.  $2.35  to 
$2.40  50  lbs.  Spanish  Valencias  mostly  $4 

%  crate. 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  oc  best  75c  to  $1.10.  poorer  50e  std. 
bu.  box. 

Potatoes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 


Me.  100  lbs.  Green  Mountain  best  mostly  $1.25 
90-lb.  bag. 

Radishes.  — -  Supply  moderate,  demand  poor. 
Native  hothouse  50  to  60  bchs.  best  $1  to  $1.25, 
few  $1.50,  poorer  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  mostly  12  to  15c  lb.  Wash,  hot¬ 
house  $1.50  15-lb.  box.  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  hot¬ 
house  10  to  12%c  lb. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Tex.  Savoy  75  to  85c,  poorer  low  as  60c 
bu.  bskt. 

Squash.  — -  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
steady.  Blue  Hubbard  natives  $2.50  to  $3.50 
bbl.  mostly  $75  to  $90  ton.  N.  Y..  Minn,  and 
Ohio  best  few  sales  $75.  poorer  lower  ton.  Ca¬ 
nadian  Green  Hubbard  $70  ton. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  ruta  or  purple  tops  40  to  65c  std.  bu.:  box. 
White  Capes  50  to  65c  50-lb.  bag.  I’.  E.  I,  ruta, 
mostly  50  to  05c  50-lb.  bag. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  poor.  Hothouse  native  15  to  30c.  few 
35c.  Fla.  outdoor  $1.50  to  $2.75  6-bskt.  crt. 

Hay.— Supplies  light,  demand  light.  No.  1 
Timothy  $18.50.  No.  2  Timothy  $17.  Eastern 
fine  $15.50.  Clover  mixed,  red,  $17.50;  Alsike 
$18.50  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras 
23e;  firsts  21%  to  22%c;  seconds  20%  to  21c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  26c;  white  extras  25c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern  21%  to  22c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
steady.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  21  to  22c;  3  to  3 ’4 
ibs.  18  to  20c.  Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  20  to  23c: 
4%  lbs.  24e.  Roosters  14  to  15c  lb.  Stags  14 

to  17c.  Capons  26  to  32c.  Live  poultry  firm. 

Fowl  21  to  23c.  Leghorns  16  to  18c.  Chickens 
large  20  to  21c.  Stags  14  to  16c.  Roosters  12 
to  13c.  Broilers  large  20  to  22c;  small  15  to 

19c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
extras  1931  18  to  lS%c.  Extras  1930  no  sales. 
Firsts  17%.  to  18c.  Fresh,  firsts,  15  to  15%c. 
Western  held  extras  1931  17  to  18c.  Extras 

1930  no  sales,  firsts  16  to  17c.  Fresh  firsts  1931 
13%  to  14%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Yr.  and  Midi,  pea  $3.50  to 

$4.  Calif. *small  white  $3.75  to  $4.25.  Yellow 
eyes  $3.75  to  $4.25.  Red  kidney  $3.75  to  $4. 
Lima  $5.75  to  $6.25  100-lb.  sacks. 

AA’ool. — Market  quiet,  demand  light. 

Grease  Basis. — Uliio  fine,  combing,  23  to  24c; 
clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to 

24c;  clothing,  19c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to 

24c;  clothing.  20  to  21c:  %  blood,  combing,  21 
to  22c;  clothing  20  to  21c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  57  to  59c; 
clothing,  48  to  50c;  %  blood,  combing.  50  to 

53c:  clothing,  42  to  45c;  %  blood,  combing.  42 
to  45c;  clothing.  38  to  40c:  %  blood,  combing. 
36  to  38c;  clothing,  34  to  35c;  Terr.  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  55  to  57e;  clothing,  48  to  51c:  %  blood, 
combing,  53  to  55c;  clothing,  47  to  49c;  % 

blood,  combing,  48  to  51c;  clothing.  42  to  45c; 
%  blood,  combing,  40  to  43c;  clothing,  37  to  39c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  fully  steady  with 
last  week,  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $4  to 
$4.50. 

Cattle.  —  Supply  butcher  cattle  and  vealers 
light,  market  mostly  steady  with  a  week  ago; 
demand  fair  for  lower  grade  offerings;  slow  for 
others. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2  to  $3.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1.50  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $3.50. 

A'ealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6  to  $9;  cull 
and  common  $5  to  $6. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  light,  market  fully  steady 
with  last  week,  demand  only  fair.  Choice,  head. 
$95  to  $110:  good.  $85  to  $95;  medium.  $50  to 
$85;  common,  $40  to  $50. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter. — Higher  scoring  than  extra.  23%  to 
26  %c ;  92  score.  22%c;  91  score,  22%c;  90 
score.  22c:  89  score,  21  %c;  88  score,  21c;  87 
score.  20%c;  80  score,  20c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  extra  firsts,  20c;  firsts,  in  new 
cases,  18c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand  cases, 
17c;  fresh  seconds.  14  to  16c;  refrigerator  firsts, 
14  to  15c;  seconds,  11  to  13c;  carefully  selected 
and  candled  fresh  eggs,  in  cases,  21  to  23c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
22  to  23c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  19  to  21c; 
AYhite  Leghorns,  fancy,  18  to  20c:  ordinary,  12 
to  17c;  roasting  chickens,  fancy,  large,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  20  to  21c;  springers,  fancy.  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  medium-sized,  20  to  21c;  small¬ 
sized  Plymouth  Rock  springers,  2%  lbs.  or  un¬ 
der,  IS  to  20c;  poor  quality  lower:  mixed  color 
springers,  fancy.  16  to  18c:  staggy  young 
roosters.  15c;  old  roosters,  12c;  ducks,  large. 
AYhite  Pekin,  young.  22e;  ducks,  mixed  colors, 
old.  19  to  20c;  Muscovy  ducks.  18c:  turkeys, 
fancy  hens.  29  to  30c:  large  young  toms,  20c; 
old  toms,  lSe;  geese,  fat,  15  to  18c:  ordinary, 
12  to  14c:  guineas,  fancy,  young,  2  lbs.  each  or 
over,  $1.20  per  pair;  under  2  lbs.,  fancy,  young, 
90c;  staggy,  75c;  old  guineas,  60  to  65c;  pigeons, 
per  pair,  25  to  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in  boxes, 
weighing  over  6  IDs. ,  19c;  weighing  6  lbs.,  20c; 

4  to  5%  lbs..  21o;  3  to  3%  lbs.,  19  to  20c;  2% 

lbs..  21c;  3  to  3’5  lbs..  19  to  20c:  2%  lbs.,  18c; 
under  2%  lbs.,  17c;  chickens.  2  lbs..  22  to  23c; 
2%  to  3  lbs.,  21c;  3%  lbs.,  22c;  4  to  4%  lbs., 
23~  to  24c:  5  lbs.  or  over,  24  to  25c:  Pacific 
Const  broilers,  fancy,  frozen,  26  to  30e;  old 
roosters,  dry-picked,  AYestern,  weighing  5  lbs. 
or  over,  14  to  15c;  under  5  lbs.,  12  to  13c. 

Turkevs,  fancy,  nearby,  25  to  26c;  fair  to  good, 
nearby,  22  to  24c;  fancy,  Northern,  24  to  25c; 
fancy’,  At' ester  11  and  Southwestern,  23  to  24c: 

fair  to  good,  20  to  22c;  old  toms,  20c.  Ducks, 
western,  16  to  17e.  Geese,  western,  15  to  17c. 

Fruits.- — New  York.  Rhode  Island  Greenings, 
U.  S.  No.  1.  2%  to  2% -in.,  $1.75;  Pennsylvania, 
Yorks,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up.  fair  condition, 
$2  to  $2.15;  combination  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S. 
utility,  2%-in.  up,  fair  condition,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
A'irginia,  Staymans,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up.  .$:> 
to  $3.25;  mostly  $3.25;  U.  S.  utility,  2%-in. 
up  $2.50.  Bushel  baskets,  Pennsylvania.  Stay- 
mans.  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up.  $1.25;  Yorks,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  85c;  Grimes  Golden,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  60c;  Jonathans.  U.  S.  No. 
1.  2%-in.  up,  90c;  New  York,  Rhode  Island 
Greenings,  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  lip,  $1.2o:  U. 
S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $1  to  $1.25;  Baldwins, 
combination  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  f>.  Utility.  2%- 
in.  up,  60c:  Staymans,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up, 
$1.10;  Maryland.  Paragons.  U.  S.  fancy.  3-in. 
up.  $1.15;  AA’est  A'irginia,  Staymans,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  3-in.,  few  sales.  $1.50. 

A'egetables. — Potatoes,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersev,  100-lb.  sacks,  various  varieties.  U.  S. 
No.  1,  70  to  85c;  few.  90c;  poorly  graded.  60  to 
65e;  U.  S.  No.  2,  30  to  45c;  boat  receipts.  Flor¬ 
ida,  bus.,  Red  Bliss.  U.  S.  No.  1.  mostly  me¬ 
dium  size,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  cabbage,  ton,  $18. 


Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Egg  Auction 

Carried  on  at  Doylestown.  Pa.,  by  the  Bucks 
County  Producers’  Co-operative  Association. 
Auctions  are  held  every  Monday  and  Thursday 
at  1  P.  M.  AA".  Atlee  Tomlinson,  Auction  Man¬ 
ager. 

Egg  Prices  Feb.  8. — Fancy  large.  25%  c:  fancy 
medium.  20%c;  extra  large,  23%c;  extra  me¬ 
dium,  19%  c:  standard  large.  21  %c;  standard 
medium,  19c:  pullets.  17%e;  total  number 
cases  217. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  in  most  produce  are  strong,  due  to  ap¬ 
pearance  of  more  wintry  weather.  Live  poultry 
is  higher. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  27c;  tubs,  25c;  firsts,  22  to 
23c.  Cheese,  steady;  new  daisies,  brick,  15c; 
longhorn,  15  to  16c;  brick  Swiss,  22c;  limbnrger. 
25c.  Eggs,  firm:  nearby  fancy,  24  to  25c:  grade 
A,  17  to  22c;  grade  B.  15  to  16c:  grade  C,  13 
to  14c:  nearby  at  market.  13  to  20c;  western, 
13  to  18c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  17 
to  21c;  fryers.  17  to  24c;  capons.  28c;  ducks. 
22  to  25c:  turkeys,  33  to  35c.  Live  poultry, 
higher;  fowls,  15  to  19c;  springers.  16  to  22c; 
broilers.  IS  to  22c:  old  roosters.  10  to  12c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak;  Baldwin, 
bu.,  40  to  65c;  Rome  Beauty,  60  to  65c;  AVolf 
River,  50  to  75c;  Greening,  25  to  90c;  AA'ealtliy. 
75  to  90c;  King,  85c  to  SI;  Snow,  90c  to  $i: 
Delicious.  76c  to  $1.60;  McIntosh,  $1  to  $1.50: 
Northern  Spy,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Potatoes,  steady: 
home-grown,  bu.,  35  to  40c:  2-bu.  bag,  $1.40  to 
81.90:  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $0.50  to  $11.50;  sweets, 
Del.,  bu.,  75  to  80c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea.  me¬ 
dium.  ewt.,  $2.50  to  $2.75:  marrow,  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  white  kidney.  $5  to  $5.25. 
Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
Spanish,  crate.  $2.30  to  $2.75;  yellow,  50-lb. 
bag,  $1.90  to  $2. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  box,  $1.25  to 
82;  grapes,  Cal.,  box,  $2.75  to  $2.90;  honeydews. 
Chile,  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50:  oranges,  Cal.,  box 
83.25  to  $3.75;  Fla..  $2.50  to  $4.50;  pears.  Cal., 
box,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  plums,  S.  A.,  box,  82  to 
82.25;  strawberries,  Fla.,  pt..  15  to  18c:  tan¬ 
gerines,  Fla.,  box,  $1.40  to  $2. 

A'egetables.- — Anise.  Tex..  crate.  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  artichokes,  Cal.,  box.,  $1.65  to  $2.15: 
asparagus,  bskt.,  2  doz.  bchs.,  $6.50  to  $8: 
beans.  Fla.,  wax.  hamper.  $2  to  $2.50;  beets, 
bu.,  35  to  40c;  broccoli.  A'a.,  bu.,  50c;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  18  to  20c:  cabbage,  bu.,  25  to 
40c:  carrots,  bu.,  65c  to  $1;  cauliflower,  Tex., 
crate,  $1.25  to  $1.75:  celery,  doz.,  40  to  60c: 
cucumbers,  Fla.,  crate,  1  doz.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
eggplant.  Fla.,  crate.  $1  to  $3.25:  endive,  lb., 
25  to  30c;  escarole.  Tex.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $2.25; 
horseradish,  bbl.,  $7  to  $S:  lettuce,  5-lb.  bskt., 
40  to  60c;  mushrooms,  1-lb.  carton.  20  to  25c; 
oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs..  45  to  50c;  parsnips, 
bu.,  65  to  75c;  peas,  Alex.,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
peppers.  Fla.,  hamper.  $2.75  to  $3.25:  radishes, 
doz.  bchs.,  40c;  rhubarb,  5-lb.  crate,  40  to  50c; 
spinach,  bu.,  85c  to  $1:  tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt., 
$1.40  to  $1.50;  turnips,  bu.,  45  to  50c. 

Honey,  24-section  case,  $2  to  $2.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $13 
to  $13.50;  clover  mixed.  $13  to  $13.50:  oat  straw, 
$7  to  $7.50:  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton.  $13.75; 
standard  middlings,  $13.25;  red-dog,  $10;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  36  per  cent  protein,  $20.10:  oil- 
meal,  34  per  cent  protein,  $32.50;  hominy, 
$10.30;  gluten.  $15.50:  oat  feed.  $7.50;  Timothy 
seed,  bu.,  82.50:  Alfalfa,  $11.25;  Alsike.  $9.50; 
clover,  $10.50  to  $11.  C.  H.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Cattle. — Steers,  900  to  1,000  ibs.,  good,  $6.50 
to  $7.50:  medium.  $4.75  to  $6.50;  common,  $3.75 
to  $4.75:  1,100  to  1.300  lbs.,  good,  $6.50  to 
$7.50:  medium,  $4.75  to  $0.50.  Heifers,  550  to 
850  lbs.,  good.  $5  to  $5.50;  medium.  $4  to  $5; 
common.  $3.25  to  $4;  cows.  good.  $3.50  to  $4: 
common  and  medium.  $2.50  to  $3.50;  low  cut¬ 
ters  and  cutters,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Bulls  (year¬ 
lings  excluded),  good  (beef),  $3.50  to  $4;  cut¬ 
ter  and  medium.  $2.50  to  83.75. 

A'ealers. — Milk-fed,  good  and  choice.  $8  to 
$9.50;  medium.  $6  to  $8:  cull  and  common. 
$3.50  to  $6.  Calves.  250  to  350  lbs.,  good  and 
choice.  85*25  to  $7.50:  common  and  medium.  $3 
to  $5.25. 

Hogs.— 140  to  160  lbs..  $4  to  $4.40;  160  to 
180  lbs.,  $4.35  to  $4.50;  180  to  200  lbs.,  $4.40 
to  $4.50;  200  to  220  lbs.,  $4.35  to  $4.50;  220  to 
250  lbs..  $4.20  to  $4.40  :  250  to  290  lbs..  $4  to 
84.25;  290  to  350  lbs.,  $3.75  to  $4.10.  Packing 
sows,  275  to  500  lbs.,  medium  and  good.  $3  to 
$3.50.  Slaughter  pigs,  100  to  130  lbs.,  good  and 
choice,  $3.35  to  $3.90. 

Sheep. — Good  and  choice.  $0.25  to  $7:  me¬ 
dium,  $3.25  to  $0.25;  91  to  100  lbs.,  medium 
and  choice,  $3.23  to  $6.75;  all  wts.,  common, 
84  to  $3.23.  Yearling  whethers.  90  to  110  lbs., 
medium  and  choice.  $3.50  to  $5.25:  wethers,  90 
to  120  lbs.,  medium  and  good.  $2.75  to  $4.25: 
ewes,  90  to  120  lbs.,  medium  and  choice,  $2.25 
to  $3.50;  120  to  150  lbs.,  medium  and  choice. 
$2  to  $3.25;  ail  wts.,  cull  and  common.  $1 
to  $2.25. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

AATiolesale. — Milk.  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt.. 
5%  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  S  to  9c;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  registered.  $100  to  $130:  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  choice,  $80  to  $90;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  good.  $60  to  $75:  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  common,  $33  to  $50:  beef 
cows  and  bulls.  100  lbs.,  $1  to  $6;  veal  calves, 
milk  fed,  choice,  811  to  $12:  veal  calves,  milk 
fed.  good,  $8  to  $10;  lambs,  $5  to  $6.50;  sheep, 
nous  offered:  hogs.  $4.50  to  $5:  fowls,  lb..  17 
to  18c;  chickens,  lb..  25  to  26c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  mixed,  doz.,  23  to  24c. 

Retail.- — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13 
to  14c;  milk,  special,  qt..  16  to  ISc:  milk,  sold 
from  stores,  qt.,  10  to  12c;  butter,  farmers’  de¬ 
livery,  lb..  28  to  30c;  butter,  creamery,  prints 
and  rolls,  lb.,  25  to  27c;  butter,  creamery,  cut 
from  tubs,  lb.,  23  to  24c:  cheese,  whole  milk, 
lb..  26  to  20c:  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  18  to  19c: 
cheese,  cottage,  lb..  10  to  12c;  eggs,  farmers' 
delivery,  doz.,  30  to  33c;  eggs,  local,  fresh, 
store  sales,  doz.,  27  to  30c;  eggs,  western,  stor¬ 
age,  doz..  16  to  17c:  chickens,  roasters,  fancy, 
dressed,  11>.,  33  to  35c;  fowls,  lb.,  24  to  25e; 
turkeys,  lb.,  36  to  39c;  ducks,  lb..  29e:  apples, 
fancy  eating,  lb..  8  to  9c;  apples,  cooking,  lb.. 
4  to  5c;  lettuce,  lid.,  10c;  cabbage,  lb..  4  to  5c; 
potatoes,  pk.,  17  to  20c.  F.  A.  C. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Market 


Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar- 
s  for  week  ending  Feb.  6.) 

Iarket. — Beef  steers  selling  $6.23  up  fully 
idy,  lower  grade  warmed  up  kinds  weak  to 
lower,  none  here  quotable  above  $6.50.  bulk 
sell  $5  to  $5.75.  Bulls  about  steady:  she 
:-k  and  cutters  steady:  bulk  fat  heifers  $5  to 
50;  medium  bulls  $4  to  $4.50:  hatcher  cows 
to  $3.75;  cutter  $1.50  to  $2.25.  No  life  to 
•ker  and  feeder  trade.  Calves  steady  with 
»k’s  25  to  50c  advance,  top  vealers  $11. 
togs  steadv  to  strong,  top  200  to  250-lb.  wts. 
50. 

beep  steady,  choice  lambs  $7.50. 
leceipts  for  week  ending  Feb.  0:  Cattle.  39 
s:  10  A'irginia.  9  Omaha.  5  St.  Paul,  4  Chi- 
o.  3  Tennessee.  3  Sioux  City,  2  Maryland.  1 
st  A'irginia.  1  St.  Louis.  1  Texas;  containing 
19  head,  1.025  head  trucked  in;  total  cattle 
14  head,  915  calves,  3,334  hogs,  179  sheep. 


Steers. — Good,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $7  to  $8;  me¬ 
dium.  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  86  to  87;  common.  900 
to  1.100  lbs..  $4.50  to  $6:  good,  1.100  to  1.300 
lbs.  $7.25  to  $8.25:  medium,  1.100  to  1.300  lbs.. 
86  to  87.25;  good,  1.3(H)  to  1,500  lbs.,  $7.25  to 
SS.25. 

Heifers. — Uhoice.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.25  to 
86  75;  good.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6.23;  me¬ 
dium.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  common. 
550  lo  850  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.75. 


Cows. — Choice.  $4.25  to  $4.75:  good.  $3.50  to 
$4.23;  common  and  medium.  $2.50  to  $3.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $4.50  to  $5.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4.50;  year¬ 
lings  excluded. 

A'ealers. — Good  and  choice,  $10  to  $11;  me¬ 
dium.  $9  to  $10;  cull  and  common.  $6.50  to  $9. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle.— Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs..  $5.25  to  80.50:  common  and  me¬ 
dium.  500  to  800  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $5.25;  good  and 
choice.  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6.75:  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1.030  lbs.,  $3.75  to 
$5.50. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt..  good  and  choice.  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.23;  It.  wt..  good  and  cliqiee. 
180  to  200  lbs..  $4.75  to  $3.25:  med.  wt.,  good 
and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50;  med. 
wt..  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $5  to 
$5.50;  livy.  wt..  good  and  choice.  250  to  290 
lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50:  livy.  wt.,  good  and  choice. 
290  to  350  lbs..  $4.75  to  $5.25;  pkg.  sows,  me¬ 
dium  and  good.  275  to  500  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $4.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  AA'areliouse) . — 
Bran,  ton,  $24;  shorts,  $23.50:  hominy,  $25; 

middlings.  $26.50:  linseed.  $40.50;  gluten, 
$24.50;  ground  oats,  $29.50:  Soy-bean  meal. 
$30.50;  liog  meal.  $32;  cottonseed.  41  per  cent. 
$27;  dairy  feed.  16  per  cent,  $25.73:  dairy  feed, 
18  per  cent,  $28.25;  dairy  feed.  20  per  cent. 

$31.50:  dairy  feed,  24  per  cent.  $32.25;  dairy 

feed,  25  per  cent.  $33;  dairy  feed.  32  per  cent. 
$33.75:  horse  feed.  S3  per  cent.  $32:  Alfalfa, 

regular,  $28.50;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $30. 


An  Excellent  Life  of 
Washington 

It  is  timely  this  year  of  tlie  Washing¬ 
ton  anniversary  to  refer  to  “George 
Washington,”  by  William  Roscoe  Thayer. 
This  has  been  considered  one  of  the  best 
pictures  of  the  life  of  Washington  of  re¬ 
cent  years.  It  starts  Avith  his  life  and 
origin,  follows  with  his  life  as  a  planter, 
and  confirms  his  great  interest  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Thayer  >says  “Agriculture  has 
ahvays  been  a  particularly  line  training- 
ground  for  statesmen.  To  persons  Avho  do 
not  watch  it  closely  it  may  seem  mo¬ 
notonous.  In  reality  .  .  .  the  daily  changes 
and  variations  create  a  variety  which 
must  be  constantly  Avatched  and  provided 
for.  .  .  .  The  farmer,  although  he  is  not 
beyond  the  range  of  accident,  deals  more 
continually  with  causes  Avhieh  regularly 
produce  certain  effects.’’  It  Avas  evident¬ 
ly  this  training  that  bore  fruit  in  his 
character.  The  book  outlines  his  military 
career,  liis  peace  program  that  resulted 
in  making  him  the  foremost  man  of  tlie 
nation  and  liis  service  as  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  country.  His  policies  are  out¬ 
lined  until  liis  retirement  and  death.  It 
is  a  A'iA'id  picture  of  a  strong  personality 
Avliich  Avas  the  foundation  of  a  good 
strong  policy  and  leads  Thayer  to  say,  “It 
was  George  Washington-  more  than  any 
other  agency  Avho  made  the  Avorld  change 
its  mind  and  conclude  that  the  best,  presi¬ 
dent  was  the  best  kind  of  monarch.’’  The 
issue  of  George  Washington  stamps  from 
!4 c  to  10c  that  are  hoav  out  carry  re¬ 
plicas  of  famous  portraits,  statues  and 
paintings  and  are  very  artistic.  This 
book  can  be  obtained  from  The  Rural 
Neav -Yorker.  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 
York,  price  $1. 


Off  flaA-ors  in  butter  may  he  induced 
by  a  defect  in  tlie  making,  or  by  milk  the 
milk  itself.  Poor  flavor  may  occur  where 
the  cows  are  Avell  advanced  in  lactation, 
and  more  especially  when  they  are  on 
dry  feed. 


Buckingham  Chandler  says  that  the 
farmer  never  knoAvs  hunger  or  unemploy¬ 
ment.  It's  the  farmer's  wife  ay I10  11  ever 
knoAvs  unemployment,  and  that  is  Avhy  the 
farmer  never  knoAvs  hunger. — American 
Lumberman. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  anil  other  Poultry  to  New 
Y'ork’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Establislied  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  S40#  \V cat  TV  ttafiliigion  Market,  N ew  Y ork  City 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  i>  the  time  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  Y KARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  AVATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Dally  Coops  Supplied  Free 

SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-S-P  Thirteenth  Ave.,  AA'.  AA'asUington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  linn's.  Bradstreet's  or  any  commercial  agency 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

. . . to  . . . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  griven  upon  request. 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St. '  New  York  City 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Chewing  Gum.  —  The  Parson  notes 
that  there  is  quite  a  contest  on,  or  re¬ 
cently  has  been,  over  whether  chewing 
gum  is  a  food  or  not.  Those  who  make 
gum  want  it  to  go  as  food,  so  that  it  can 
get  a  cheaper  rate  by  express.  We  dis¬ 
courage  our  young  people  chewing  gum 
more  by  poking  fun  at  it  than  any  other 
way.  This  is  what  the  Parson  expects  to 
read  next  Sunday  morning. — 

“You  are  old”  said  the  youth,  “and  your 
jaws  are  too  weak 

For  anything  tougher  than  suet ; 

Yet  you  finished  the  goose,  with  the 
bones  and  the  beak ; 

Pray,  how  did  you  manage  to  do  it?” 
“In  my  youth”  said  the  father  “I  took  to 
the  law 

And  argued  each  case  with  my  Avife ; 
And  the  muscular  strength  which  it  gave 
'to  my  jaw 

Has  lasted  the  rest  of  my  life.” 

Taxes.  —  The  many  New  York  State 
readers  of  this  paper  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  Parson  heard  Mr.  White 
talk  about  taxation  and  the  farmer  at  the 
•  annual  State  meeting  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 
This  and  the  subject  of  country  roads 
brought  out  a  record  attendance — so  big 
that  it  was  necessary  to  change  halls  to 
get  the  people  in.  This  Mr.  White  seemed 
to  the  Parson  to  be  a  good  man  for  his 
job,  and  to  realize  the  farmers’  situation. 
Property  which  represents  only  30  per 
cent  of  the  Avealth  pays  over  70  per  cent 
of  the  taxes.  Most  generally  in  this  State 
the  figure  is  placed  at  SO  per  cent.  This 
simply  cannot  go  on.  The  farmer  and 
others  have  to  pay  the  property  tax 
Avhether  they  have  any  net  income  or  not. 
This  man  placed  much  of  our  trouble  at 
the  door  of  the  changing  value  of  the 
dollar.  Great  price  fluctuations  are 
terribly  bad.  People  who  bought  farms 
right  around  here  in  Connecticut  and  ran 
in  debt  for  them  on  the  basis  of  potatoes 
at  $2  a  bushel  are  now  trying  to  meet 
the  interest  and  payments  with  potatoes 
nearer  75  cents  a  bushel.  The  Parson 
cannot  go  into  all  he  said,  of  course,  and 
will  only  add  a  good  thing  he  said  about 
income  taxes ;  that  “they  never  ask 
those  to  pay  avIio  haven’t  the  money.” 
His  advice  to  forget  politics  and  to  study 
economics  was  especially  good. 

To  Talk  About.  —  Everyone  in  New 
England  had  a  subject  to  talk  about 
during  January.  It  was  neither  the 
trouble  in  the  Far  East  or  the  depression. 
It  was  the  weather.  One  man  set  out 
100  strawberry  plants  during  the  month. 
PloAving  was  not  unusual,  and  could  have 
been  done  most  any  time.  It  is  claimed 
that  a  man  over  west  of  here  moAved  his 
lawn — hut  the  Parson  did  not  see  the 
man  or  the  lawn.  The  grass  looked  so 
green  and  had  come  up  so  in  spots  that 
the  Parson  told  Closson  to  let  the  sheep 
down  there,  and  they  certainly  got  some 
fine  feed.  As  the  Parson  writes  this 
minute — Feb.  4 — he  can  see  the  sheep 
grazing  away  in  the  pasture — happy  as 
clams.  The  farmers  are  much  concerned 
about  the  possibility  of  an  ice  crop.  The 
milk  dealers  will  not  take  their  milk  of 
course  without  it  is  ice  cooled,  and  they 
are  in  no  position  to  put  in  electric  plants 
— even  if  they  have  electricity.  Speaking 
of  sheep — we  shall  probably  give  them  up 
by  another  Summer.  We  have  so  much 
trouble  Avith  stomach  worms,  and  the  land 
is  so  infected  after  their  running  so 
many  years  in  the  same  pasture,  that  it 
seems  best  to  get  rid  of  them  for  a  Avhile 
at  least.  The  lambs  did  better  last  year 
Avhen  it  Avas  so  terribly  dry,  and  there 
didn’t  look  to  he  any  feed  at  all,  than 
they  did  this  year  Avith  plenty  of  rain  and 
feed.  This  the  Storrs  College  expert  tells 
us  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  stomach- 
worm  larvse  do  not  thrive  in  dry  weather 
on  dry  land.  High  dry  pasture  land  is 
the  place  for  sheep.  This  is  no  easy 
matter  to  decide  and  the  Parson  has  been 
glad  to  see  our  It.  N.-Y.,  have  some  good 
articles  on  the  subject.  We  must  do  all 
Ave  can,  like  the  couple  avIio  rushed  into 
a  schoolhouse  and  wanted  to  know  if 
they  could  be  taught  French  right  aAvay 
quick.  “What’s  the  hurry?”  Avas  asked. 
“Why,  Ave  have  adopted  a  French  baby 
and  must  learn  French  so  that  we  can 
understand  it  when  the  baby  begins  to 
talk.” 

A  Day.  —  Who  can  say  Avhat  a  day 
will  bring  forth?  Just  exactly  at  this 
time  yesterday,  the  Parson  was  writing 
the  above  and  telling  how  he  could  look 
out  of  the  Avindow  and  see  the  sheep 
gently  grazing  on  the  green  grass.  Noav 
he  looks  out  the  same  AvindoAV,  but  no 
■sheep  in  sight.  Far  from  it;  there  is 
nearly  a  foot  of  snow  on  the  ground,  with 
drifts  piling  up.  East  night  Ave  had  a 
party  Avay  down  country,  and  Avlien  we 
came  out,  Avell,  the  Parson  thought  he 
Avas  in  Vermont.  We  had  a  lot  of  people 
to  take  home — some  way  over  in  the 
backwoods.  Could  it  ever  have  snoAved 
harder?  You  could  see  hardly  a  feAV  feet 
ahead — just  like  driving  right  into  a  bank 
of  snow.  We  got  chains  on  one  car  and 
the  other  Ave  had  to  abandon  in  the 
ditch  beside  the  road.  Having  left  it 
about  three  miles  back  Ave  imet  a  State 
highway  snoAvplow  and  folloAved  that  back 
again  and  they  pulled  it  out  for  us,  and 
Ave  got  it  in  a  man’s  dooryard — off  the 


highway  anyway.  We  struggled  in  the 
storm  from  before  11  till  just  before  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning  when  we  pulled  in. 
Euckily  Mrs.  Parson  or  Sister  didn’t  go 
with  us  this  time,  though  Mrs.  Parson 
certainly  worried  till  Ave  got  to  a  phone 
about  2  A.  M. 

A  Party.  —  But  what  a  fine  party  Ave 
had — one  of  the  best  in  the  Parson’s  34 
years  of  parties,  and  the  Parson  is  sure 
many  readers  Avould  like  to  know  just 
what  our  program  was.  This  is  it — 
\  olley  ball  with  toy  balloons  over  a  row 
of  chairs,  no  rules,  just  knocking  two 
balls  back  and  forth  to  keep  them  on  the 
other  side  of  the  chairs ;  a  great  game  of 
three-deep  Jacob  and  Rachel ;  Virginia 
reel  (can  be  done  with  graphophone)  ;  a 
couple  of  waltzes;  tap  on  the  back;  an¬ 
other  Virginia  reel ;  going  to  Jerusalem ; 
refreshments  of  cake  and  cocoa  (free)  ;  a 
sing-song  of  hymns  and  community  songs; 
collection  taken  for  the  hall  and  expenses. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  in 
connection  with  this  party  Avas  that  the 
Parson  Avent  around  to  the  two  school- 
houses  near  here  and  told  the  teachers 
and  the  children  all  about  it;  especially 
how  it  did.  not  cost  anything,  they  bring¬ 
ing  anything  along  that  their  folks  might 
give  them.  We  got  plenty  to  pay  for 
everything.  Two  men  gave  a  half  dollar 
each,  most  of  the  young  fellows  gave  a 
quarter  and  quite  a  lot  of  the  children 
brought  a  dime.  Many  as  the  Parson  had 
hoped,  did  not  feel  obliged  to  bring  any¬ 
thing  at  all. 

Going  Visiting.  —  Why  not  a  church 
go  visiting  just  as  the  Grange  is  forever 
doing,  and  other  organizations?  On  the 
second  Sunday  in  February  our  village 
church  is  going  visiting.  It  will  attend 
service  in  a  big  city  church  about  IS  miles 
from  our  church.  The  Parson  will  be  in 
the  chancel,  but  Ave  all  Avant  to  hear  the 
minister  of  that  church  preach.  After  the 
service  the  church  will  set  up  the  dinner 
for  the  crowd ;  and  we  plan  for  an  even 
hundred  to  go.  The  Parson  thinks  the 
young  people  have  charge  of  this  dinner. 
They  call  it  a  “lunch”  but  the  Parson’s 
boys  wonder,  if  that  is  a  lunch  what 
Avould  they  have  for  a  real  meal ! 

The  Parson  did  not  get  a  picture  of 
the  smoke-house  yet  to  send  in  but  he 
is  all  carried  away  with  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  smoked  the  meat.  What  a 
good  taste  it  has !  Due,  it  appears,  to 
the  tremendous  smoking  Ave  have  given 
it.  using  up  nearly  a  Avhole  barrel  of  corn¬ 
cobs.  The  Parson  will  certainly  try  to 
have  a  picture  of  it  for  the  next  letter. 


Susquehanna  County,  Pa., 
4-H  Capon  Club 

Members  of  the  Susquehanna  County, 
4-H  Capon  dubs  climaxed  a  successful 
season  by  winning  seven  of  the  first  10 
places  in  the  4-H  capon  exhibits  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Shew  in  Harrisburg, 
January  1S-22'.  They  won  all  but  third, 
fifth,  and  ninth  places. 

Susquehanna  County  led  Pennsylvania 
in  capon  club  work  during  1931,  with  24 
members  in  three  local  clubs.  These  clubs 
Avere  organized  last  June  by  N.  C.  Dale, 
county  farm  agent.  They  Avere  sponsored 
by  local  businessmen's  organizations. 

Mr.  Dale  arranged  for  the  birds,  did 
the  caponizing  and  visited  each  member 
three  times  during  the  year.  The  business 
men  bought  the  birds,  awarded  prizes 
and  entertained  the  club  members  at  the 
Fall  roundups.  The  Susquehanna  Busi¬ 
nessmen’s  Association  sponsored  one  club 
of  nine  members ;  the  Forest  City 
Kiwanis  Club  a  club  of  seven  members ; 
the  other  club  of  eight  members  was 
sponsored  by  the  Montrose  Rotary  Club. 

Each  boy  and  girl  Avas  given  20  New 
Hampshire  Red  capons  at  the  beginning 
of  the  project,  Avith  the  understanding 
that  four  of  them  be  returned  to  the 
sponsors  at  the  Fall  roundup.  The  mem¬ 
bers  also  had  to  agree  to  raise  their  birds 
on  clean  ground  that  had  not  been  used 
for  poultry  during  the  two  previous 
seasons,  to  use  clean  feed,  clean  brooder 
houses,  and  clean  management.  .  The 
value  of  these  practices  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  456  of  the  4S0  birds  started 
were  raised  and  marketed. 

The  total  weight  of  the  birds  at  the 
beginning  of  the  project  was  6S9.S  pounds 
or  an  average  of  1.44  pounds.  On 
November  23,  five  months  later  the  capons 
weighed  3,50S.6  pounds  or  a  gain  of 
2,818.8  pounds,  an  average  gain  of  6.18 
pounds.  After  returning  96  birds  to  the 
sponsors  the  club  members  had  $969.96 
to  pay  their  expenses.  The  total  feed 
cost  was  $350.24,  leaving  a  profit  of 
$619.72  or  an  average  profit  of  $25.S2. 
(Continued  on  Page  1S9) 


age  mortality  is  be¬ 
low  4%  .  .  .  We  often  produce 
2V2  to  3  pound  broilers  in  11 
weeks  . . .  Average  over  50%  egg 
production  year  after  year,  with 
FUL-O-PEP  Feeds”  .  •  says  James  F.  Fian 


.  .  .”We  have  reduced 
chick  mortality  as  low 
as  V2  of  \%.  Our  aver- 
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Quaker 

Ful-opep 

CHICK  STARTER 


I  Quaker Q*ts  Company 


What  Mr.  Finn,  of  Maple¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Alta- 
mont,  N.  Y.,  says  about  Ful- 
O-Pep  Chick  Starter  echoes 
the  verdict  of  thousands  of 
poultry  growers,  large  and 
small,  on  the  profit-making 
value  of  Quaker  Feeds.  Quick 
production  of  marketable 
meat  birds  and  layers  is  the 
secret  of  profits  in  poultry. 
Mr.  Finn’s  statements  prove 
that  Ful-O-Pep Chick  Starter 
has  reduced  mortality  in  his 
chicks  and  given  him  broilers 
and  layers  weeks  sooner  than 
with  other  feeds.  With  Ful- 
O-Pep  Feeds,  so  profitable 
to  poultry  raisers  in  the  past, 
you’ll  find  your  profits  dou¬ 
bly  assured  by  the  new  low 
price  of  Ful-O-Pep  Chick 
Starter  today. 

See  your  Quaker  Dealer. 
Buy  now.  Cash  in,  at  once. 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


QUAKER 

rOl'O-FEP 

Chick  cStarb&r 


BUY  QIJAKKR  FEEDS  IX  STRIPE  D  SACKS 
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SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Buff  Orpington,  Wh.  W.van . . 

White  &  Barred  Rocks . 

S.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas. 
S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas. 

Barron  White  Leghorns . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed . 


BUCHER’S  HATCHERY 


50 

100 

500 

.$5.50 

$10.00 

$48.00 

.  5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

.  5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

.  4.50 

8.00 

38.00 

.  4.50 

8.00 

38.00 

.  4.50 

8.50 

40.50 

.  3.75 

6.50 

30.50 

id.  Circular  Free. 

Bucyrus, 

Ohio. 

OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

State  Supervised  —  2c  Per  Chick 
Books  Order,  Balance  C.  0.  D. 

Engl.  Tom  Bar.  or  Tanc. 

Str.  White  Leghorns  $10.75  per  100 
Bl.  &  Wh.  Minorcas,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks 

Reds,  R.  C.  Wh.  Wyan _ $12—100 

Add  25c  extra  less  than  100 
Special  Matings  R.  I.  Reds  &  English 
White  Leghorns . 14c  each 

PENNA.  farms  hatchery 

I>ept.  R  I.KW1STOWN,  PA, 


LTREXLAYERS 
PAY ! 


PRICES  _ 

Big  Leghorns— big  eggs— big  | 
profits.  Order  Trexler  chicks. 

Produced  under  Penna.  State  Supervision. 

TREXLER  FARMS  Bo*  1  S  Allentown,  Pa. 


WALCK  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks, White  Wyandottes.  Reds,  Black 
*  White  Giants,  Anconas  and  White  Leghorns.  Bieede.s 
culled  by  Lloyd  Baker.  State  College  graduate.  Mala 
birds  used  of  Pedigree  Breeding.  Before  ordering  Chicks 
get  our  Free  Catalog. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  N,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


S ATISFACTORY  CHICKS 


'  Popular  breeds— low  prices— liberal  guarantees 
? 22  years  in  the  business  enables  us  to  give  you 
■  ,  a  lot  for  vonr  money.  Write  for  full  details. 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  COMPANY 

Box  D,  Now  Washington,  Ohio _ 


.  I  Mil' 
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Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 


BABY  CHICKS  5y2c  UP 

Before  you  order  get  the  true  facts  about 
quality  chicks.  Write 

HOUSE  WORTH’S  LEGHORN  FARMS 
Box  R _ Port  Tnuortim  Pa. 

Super 
_  Quality 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Write  Wyandottes,  White 
Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed.  We  ship  every  Tuesday.  Cash 
or  C.  O.  I).  Write  for  delivered  prices. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock  lbO  600  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . #7.00  #32.50  $60.00 

100*  live  del.,  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 

J.  8.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  McAltuterville,  *Pa. 

with  trapnest  history.  Our 
exclusive  business  for  17 
years  has  been  breeding  bet¬ 
ter  White  Leghorns.  Mr.  Van  Liew  reports  221  egg  flock 
average  from  our  chicks.  Buy  quality  chicks  and  get 
eggs  in  quanity.  GABRIEL’S  LEGHORN  FARM,  Odessa,  N.  Y, 

Never  before  have  we  offered  our 
high  quality  chicks  at  these  low 

-  prices.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 

Reds  and  White  Leghorns,  8c  each;  1000  chicks.  *75. 
Prepaid.  SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  Milford,  Del. 

PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  $9—100.  Heavy  Mixed, $8— 100 
100*  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

GEO  YV.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SE  BITS' SGROVE,  PA. 

Barred  Rocks..  $10.00 — 100 

R.  I.  Reds .  10  00— 100 

- - Mixed .  8.00—100 

Wh  Leghorns  $8.00.  100*  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

rtiiolrfi  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Blood  Tested  —  Purebred  Stock 
68  prizes  won  this  year.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  Free 
Chicks  for  early  orders.  Catalog  free  with  money 
saving  prices.  Also  Ducklings. 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bucyrus,  O 

CHICKS— Special  Offer  Until  March.  We  breed 
and  hatch  Barron  White  Leghorns  only.  Catalogue 
free.  Bishop’s  X’oultry  Farm,  Box  20,  New  Washington.  Ohio 

More  Eggs-More  Profits  ter  Bred”  Leghorns. 


Day-Old  Chicks 


NOTICE ! 


BRED  CHICKS 


Trapnested.  Every  Bird  Blood-Tested 

BLUE  RIDGE  LEGHORN  FARM  ;  Bax  A 


Catalog  free. 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


ESBENSHADE'S  GIANT  B RONZE  TUR KEYS  WIN 

again  at  the  Penna.  State  Show.  The  largest  quality 
Turkey  exhibit  in  the  entire  East.  Two-lsts. ;  two- 
2nds. :  and  other  high  awards.  The  finest,  most  profit¬ 
able  Turkevs  vou  can  buy.  Toms  and  Hens  for  sale. 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Ronks,  Penna. 


TURKEYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS  -  CHICKENS 

Breeders.  Babies.  Eggs.  Reasonable.  Catalog  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  8EI.LEK8A  ILLE,  PA. 

CLOUDLAND  “Goldbank”  Giant  Bronze  Turkeys— 

Choice  breeding  stock  with  excellent  type  and  mark¬ 
ings.  CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Pnsey  Cloud,  Kenneth  Sqnaro.  Pa- 

n  _  _  Eggs  and  Poults  Certified. 

Bronze  Turkeys  State  Fair,  Boston  Show;  8  entries, 

7  prizes.  DUANE  LAKE  TURKEY  FARM,  Wnanesbiirg,  N.  Y. 

RONZE  TURKEY  TOMS— 22  to  27  lbs.,  $8.00  and 

$10  00.  CLOVER  FANE  FARM  -  Spring  Grove.  I’a. 

mammoth  bronze  toms  and  hens  for  breeders. 

HI  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Miss  Ida  thnmbley.  Draper,  V  a. 

SELECTED  Young  Bronze  Toms— from  early  maturing 
strain.  $10  each.tC.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Lebanon,  Conn. 

Large  White  Pekins.  Good  Lay¬ 
ers  Fawn  Whitelndian  Runners. 
Setting  Eggs.  FREE  Booklet. 

.THE  OUCKERY  Trappo,  Md. 


B 


DUCKLINGS 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS.  ISLIP.  L.  I  ,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  stock.  Prompt  delivery. 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKETIEW  POULTRY  FARM. Darker, N. Y. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Blood-Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  23  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) .  .$3.50  $6.50  $12.  $57.  $110. 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens).. .  3.50  6.50  12.  57.  110. 

S.  C.  W.  Leg.  (Tom  Barron)  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff  25  50  100  500  1000 

Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  .$2.50  $4.50  $8.  $37.  $70. 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson)..  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds  (Owens)...  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50  4.50  8.  37.  70. 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  4.00  7.  32.  60. 

Prom  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap.  Catalog  FREE.  WRITE 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


WORLD'S  FINEST 


BLOOD 

LINE 


CHICKS 


6P  Our  chicks  from  Blood-tested  Tan 
^  cred.  Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman, 
up  and  other  famous  bloodlines,  grow 
larger,  mature  quicker,  and  lay  better. 

Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks 
even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying 
others?  Thousands,  including  four  departments  of  the 
U.  S.  Government  have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks. 
Write  today  for  big  Free  Poultry  Book,  low  prices,  etc. 

THORNWOOD  POULTRY  YARDS 


DEPARTMENT  212, 


CRANDALL,  IND. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


CASH  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  .  $8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain  .  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  .  10.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  8.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .  6.00 

%c  per  chick  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  per  chick  In 


1,000  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  prepaid.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


F airport  ’’.Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World's  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard! 
Park's  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary  " 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at  zeiiiu 
same  price  or  even  less?  We  shipC.O.D.,  guaran-  Xlalll 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 

chicks.  Wrile  for  h»ll  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Price*. 

Falrport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
R.  D.  42,  Falrport.  N.  Y. 


sums 


CHICKS 

6c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  $8.00  per  100.  Bocks 
and  Beds,  $10.00  per  100.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  $11.00.  y2c  more  in  lots 
less  than  100.  Broilers,  $6.00. 
24-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100*  delivery. 
JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY.  ICKESBURQ,  PA. 


From  Heavy  I 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds.. 

White  Wyandottes . 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons... 

Assorted  Light  Breeds... 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  — 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivi  .  _ 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


ng  Free 

Range 

Flocks 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.50 

$8.00  $37.50 

$70.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

4.00 

6.00 

27.50 

55.00 

4.50 

8.50 

40.00 

75.00 

cry  guaranteed. 

Order 

from 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  free  range,  selected 
stock  at  $1 1  per  100,  $31  per  300,  $51.50  per 
500;  $100  per  1000.  4*  discount  on  early 
orders.  10*  books  order.  Chicks  100* 
Live  arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 


Robert  L.  Clauter,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Champion  Layers  of  New  York 

Hannah's  Leghorns  won  Farmingdale  Contest  for 
last  two  years  with  highest  records  ever  made  in 
New  York  Contest. 

A  REAL  BREEDING  FARM 
Every  bird  trapnested.  Every  chick  backed  by 
five  generations  of  240  egg  males.  Blood-tested 
for  B.  W.  D.  Get  our  prosperity  price  list 
and  Catalogue  and  news  bulletin  free. 

T  HanixtaH  sa0^ 

2101  Eastern  Ave..  S  E.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Michigan  Certified  &  R.  O.  P.  Breeders. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  &  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $2.75  $4.50  $8.00 

Br.  &  White  Rox  .  3.25  5.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.75  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.50  4.00  7.00 

500  lots.  $2.50  less:  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  FREE  CXR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm.  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


/tj >  YVH.  LEGHORN  QUALITY'  CHICKS 
FERRIS  A  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

aBB  Buy  chicks  from  the  old  reliable  farm,  they 

1HL  SiM  never  dissapoint.  We  are  breeders  of  Large 
Type  Leghorns.  Lavers  of  large  chalky  white 
GHI X.  eggs.  Write  for  our  catalog.  It’s  free. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  IX  100  500  1,000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legh.  $8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  W1).  Legh...  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed.  $7.00—100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00—100: 
100%  live  delivery.  I’.  P.  Write  for  new  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  on  all  breeds.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery. 
F.  B.  LEiSTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


STRICKLER'S  LARGE  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LE6H0RNS.  Money-making,  prolific  lay¬ 
ers  at  money  saving  prices.  Pedigreed 
qualify  matings.  Eleetric-hatehed.  Ex¬ 
tra  Quality  Baby  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Leonard  F.  Strickler,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $8.00  per  IDO 

Heavy  Mixed .  7. DO  per  100 

Low  prices  on  started  chicks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Prepaid.  100*  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  <Vh.  Rocks,  Bar.  Rocks, 
Heavy  Mixed.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  or  cash  — 100*  arrival  guar. 
Jns.  E.  ITlsh.  Box  R,  Denver  Springs.  Pn. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Layers 
of  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Catalog  free.  $8  per  100. 

$37.50  per  500.  $70  per  1000.  C.  M.  SH  ELLENB  ERG  ER 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  II.  Richfield.  Pa. 


PEARL  OR  WHITE  GUINEAS — S0  trio.  Heavy  laving 
stock  G.  MONTGOMERY'  -  Arden,  N.  Y. 


Cleaning  Old  Henhouse 

I  have  rented  a  farm  which  has  a 
good  permanent  henhouse,  but  it  has  been 
overrun  with  hens  for  years.  This  Spring 
I  woud  like  to  brood  chicks  in  this  hen¬ 
house  and  would  like  to  know  how  I  can 
free  the  ground  and  coop  from  disease. 

Massachusetts.  T.  j.  F. 

An  old  henhouse  is  a  dangerous  place 
for  young  chicks.  I  should  not  attempt 
to  brood  chicks  in  such  a  place  if  possible 
to  avoid  it.  If  necesarv  to  do  this,  I 
should  thoroughly  clean  with  hoe,  broom 
and  hot  water  to  which  a  half  pound  of 
household  lye  had  been  added,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  that  amount  to  20  gallons  of 
water,  the  part  of  the  building  to  be  used. 

Before  such  cleaning,  all  movable  fix¬ 
tures  should  be  taken  out  and  left  cut. 
If  the  floor  is  of  concrete,  cleaning  will 
be  facilitated.  The  walls,  after  cleaning, 
should  be  whitewashed  with  freshly  made 
lime  whitewash  to  which  a  pint  of  crude 
carbolic  acid  to  the  gallon  has  been  added. 
Such  cleaning  should  make  the  part  of  the 
building  used  safe  for  chicks  but  they 
will  still  be  in  danger  from  lice,  mites  and 
infected  dirt  carried  in  from  uncleaned 
parts  of  the  building  or  the  surrounding 
soil.  The  degree  of  safety  will  depend 
entirely  upon  how  thoroughly  the  clean¬ 
ing  has  been  done  and  how  ivell  the 
construction  of  the  building  lends  itself 
to  such  disinfection.  An  old  building,  full 
of  cracks  in  floors  and  walls,  is  difficult 
of  management.  A  modern  one,  with 
concrete  floors  and  tight,  well  built  walls 
is  more  easily  made  safe  for  further 
occupancy. 

As  for  an  old  outside  run,  upon  which 
young  chicks  may  be  placed,  that  is 
pretty  nearly  hopeless.  The  soil  of  such 
a  run  has  become  more  or  less  saturated 
with  about  all  the  forms  of  parasites  that 
prey  upon  poultry  and  to  which  young 
chicks  can  offer  but  limited  resistance. 
There  is  no  practicable  method  of  disin¬ 
fecting  such  soils,  aud  they  may  carry 
certain  parasites  for  years 

A  method  of  avoiding  the  use  of  in¬ 
fested  soil  adjoining  old  brooder  or 
poultry  houses  is  found  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  sun  porch  to  which  the  chicks 
may  have  access.  This  should  be  of  about 
the  same  area  as  the  brooder  house,  or  as 
large  as  desired.  It  is  preferably  made  of 
concrete,  which  may  be  but  two  or  three 
inches  thick  upon  a  solid  foundation. 
This  porch  is  enclosed  by  poultry  netting, 
and,  if  this  is  fastened  to  .panels  to  make 
the  fence,  access  to  the  porch  for  clean¬ 
ing  will  be  more  easy.  The  idea  is  to 
keep  the  chicks  entirely  off  old,  dangerous 
ground  while  they  are  of  brooder  age  and 
before  they  are  removed  to  clean  ranges. 
The  floor  of  such  a  porch  should  be  kept 
clean,  as  it  really  becomes  a  part  of  the 
brooder.  Sprinkling  dry  coal  ashes  upon 
it  will  add  to  ease  of  cleaning.  A  further 
precaution  that  may  he  taken,  though 
adding  to  the  expense,  is  to  keep  the 
chicks  while  in  the  brooders  upon  raised 
Yvire  floors.  Such  floors  are  made  of  half 
or  three-fourths  inch  mesh  hardware  cloth 
stapled  to  the  upper  edges  of  wood  frames 
that  raise  them  several  inches  from  the 
floor.  The  frames  may  be  of  any  size 
convenient  for  handling  and  fitting  into 
place  to  cover  the  brooder  floor.  The  less 
the  necessary  thickness  of  the  material 
of  which  such  frames  are  made,  the  less 
the  surface  upon  which  droppings  may 
accumulate,  and  the  purpose  of  these 
raised  wire  floors  is  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  chicks  to  have  access  to  their  own 
droppings  while  confined  to  the  brooders. 

Brooder  stoves  unay  be  used  over  these 
wire  floors  by  supporting  the  legs  from 
beneath,  and,  uncomfortable  as  such  floors 
may  look  to  the  caretaker,  chicks  may  he 
kept  upon  them  safely  for  many  weeks, 
as  a  matter  of  possibility,  until  maturity. 
Some  outside  sun  porches  are  also 
equipped  with  such  wire  floors,  with,  or 
in  the  place  of.  concrete  floors  beneath. 
This  is  unnecessary  if  the  concrete  floor 
is  kept  clean  by  frequent  sweeping.  There 
is  no  virtue  in  a  raised  floor  other  than 
that  given  it  by  the  protection  from  ac¬ 
cess  to  possibly  infected  droppings  that  it 
affords.  The  chief  danger  confronting 
young  chicks  in  old  quarters  is  from 
coc-eidiosis.  the  organisms  of  Yvhieh  are 
omnipresent  where  poultry  has  long  been 
kept.  These  organisms  infest  the  soil 
where  fowls  have  run  and  the  dirt  of  the 
poultry  buildings.  It  is  difficult  to  keep 
food  and  water  from  becoming  contami¬ 
nated  by  dirt  harboring  these  organisms, 
and.  consequently,  difficult  to  make  old 
quarters  safe.  This  is  not  impossible  but 
one  who  attempts  it  must  know  where 
the  danger  lies  and  appreciate  the  need  of 
thoroughness  in  -the  precautions  taken  if 
lie  is  not  to  meet  with  disappointment. 
Where  possible,  the  old  advice  to  raise 
chicks  only  upon  new  ground  still  holds 
good.  However,  many  thousands  of  chicks 
are  raised  yearly  where  new  ground  can¬ 
not  be  had  by  such  methods  as  have  been 
•outlined  above.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
these  methods  add  materially  to  cost  in 
labor  and  equipment.  m.  b.  d. 


BABY  CHiCKS  CO.DI 


From  Selected  and  Blood-Tested  Flocks 
Prices  on  2 5  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyan .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Broiler  Chicks .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-week-oid  chicks 
Catalog.  NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  108, 
BELLEFONTE.  Pa. 


Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks  *>2,*^°,;" 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str. .  .$2.50  $4.50  $8.  $37.50  $70. 

B.  Rocks  &  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.  47.50  90 

White  Wyandottes .  3.00  5.50  10.  47.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.  37.50  7o' 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  3.25  6.  30.00  58 

Bred  for  egg  production.  Hatched  from  large 
healthy  stock. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  15,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Maple 


Lawn  Chicks 

For  Quality  and  Profit 

Tancred  Str.  White  Leghorns..  . .  $  8  per  100 
Parks  Str.  Bd.  Korks  (Per  10  per  100 

Wh.  Wyandottes  A.  Wh.  Rocks...  10  per  100 

_ —  R.  I.  Reds,  $10-100;  Black  Minorcas.  $10-100; 

Light  Mixed  ,  $6-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8-100.  100%  Live 

delivery.  Catalog  free. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  •  -  MeAIistcrville.  Pa. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  I>.  25 

Bar.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Ply  Rocks.  $2.75 

R. l.  Reds  &  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.75 

S.  C.  W.  Leg.  Hollywood  Str.  2.50 
S.  C.  Brown  &  Bl.  Leghorns  2.50 
S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  ...  2.50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.50 

Write  for  catalog  &  special  offer.  Best  laying'strains. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


50 

100 

500  : 

1000 

$5.25 

$10 

$48.75 

$95 

5.25 

10 

48.75 

95 

4.75 

9 

43.75 

85 

4.75 

9 

43.75 

85 

4.75 

9 

43.75 

85 

4.75 

9 

43.75 

85 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS -Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 
Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns... $  8.00  per  100 
Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.6C32) . , .  10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed.. $8  per  100:  Light  Mixed..  6.50  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100,  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &  White  Rocks. .  .$10.00  $47.50  $90. 

R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  47.50  90. 

White  Leghorns .  8.00  37.50  70. 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  37.50  70. 

Light  Mixed .  6.50  31.50  60. 

PINECREST  POULTRY'  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns..#  8.00  #37.50  #;o  00 
S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh. Leghorns  8.00  37.50  70  00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed.  #7.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed.  $8.00  per  100 
100*  live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY  Box  1  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns _ $2.75  $4.50  $8.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.25  5.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  3.75  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  4.50  8.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Special  price  on  500  and  1.000  lots.  Free  Catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM.  Bx  R.  Cocolamus.  Pa. 


Tancred  Strain  Per  100 

White  Leghorns . .  #8.00 

Barred  Rocks .  10.00 

S.  C.  Reds .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed . .  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  7.00 

500  lota  He  less — 1000  lots  lc  leas.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns... $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

English  Barron  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leg _  8.00  37.50  70 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed  $7-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $8-100.  100%  live 
del.,  P.P.,  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  *7.50  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

Postage  paid.  ioo%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLUREELEC.HATCHERY.U.G.Herbster,  Prop.,  McClure.  Pa. 

HEARTY  SSil  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  aud  Heavy  Mixed.  Hatches 
weekly.  100*  live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed.  Ship 
C.  O.  D.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  low  prices. 
PEOUA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEATER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

200,000  CHICKS  1932 

100  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Grade  A . $  8.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Grade  A.  A .  10.00  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Grade  A .  10.00  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks,  Grade  A. A .  12.00  110.00 

Prepaid.  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Mt.  Pleasant  Mills.  Pa. 
Formerly  Richfield,  Pa, 


2QIS  CENTURY  CHICKS/^ 


CHICKS  6'/2C  AND  UP 

We  shipC.O.D.  Live  delivery.  '‘Marvel’'  AA 
chick9  at  higher  prices.  World’s  best  strains. 
Also  baby  ducklings.  Write  for  our  literature. 

20th  Century  Hatchery,  Box  40.  New  Washington,  Ohio 


TRAPNESTED  —  R.  O.  P.- ACCREDITED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  9  years  our  flocks  have  been  mated  with  pedigreed  males 
and  for  11  years  we  have  trapnested.  Ohio  Accred.  Chick 
prices  lowest  in  years.  Write  for  catalog. 

WAYNE  POULTRY  FAR  M  S 

VV.  J.  BUSS,  Prop. 

134  OHIO 


WOOSTER 


Baby  Chicks 


,  P*'  prfl'  in  20  years. 
Otfr  reputat.on  and  long 
breeding  experience  behind 
every  chick.  Popular  breeds.  Purebred  stock. 
Generous  guarantees.  Write  for  catalog. 
Co-operative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Co.,  Box  B-26  Tiro,  Ohio 


Big  Husky  Chicks 


at  lower  prices.  Sent 
C.O.n.  New  Hampshire 
Reds  the  universal 
breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes.  Reds, Orpingtons  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Large  catalog  free 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  WASHINGTON VILLE,  PA 

SUPREME]  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Electiic  Hatched  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  $8.00—100; 
Heavy  Mixed,  $7.00—100.  100*  live  del.  Postage  paid. 

SUPER-SERVICE  HATCHERY,  Beaver  Spring's,  Pa. 

wr  I’f, S rtUc  Barred  Rocks— Pi att’s  Strain 
DmUJ  UlIItKS  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Hanson  & 
Brown  &  Mann  Strains.  For  more  information,  write 
C.  C.  ALLEY’S  HATCHERY  -  .  Seaford,  Delaware 

PIIIPKC  P  A  n  100  Rooks  or  Reds,  #10:  q^norrs, 
vniUYVd  V.  V.  II.  $8;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8;  Light,  $7. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  System,  raising  95*  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  73  .McAlisterville,  Pa. 

PREMIUM  CHICKSK/^  iZriZi 

White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Quality,  satisfaction,  free 
delivery.  Mixpd  Heavy  Breeds  for  Broilers.  *7.00—100, 
I, AY  WELL  FARM  HATCHERY  R.  5  BEATER  SPRINGS,  PA. 
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Now  You  Can  Absolutely 

STOP 

Cannibalism,  Toe -Picking 

NO-PIK  is  moat  superior,  tested  and  proven 
by  leading  hatcheries, sticks  to  anything  and 
mixes  with  blood.  Enclose  8c  for  Sample. 
8  oz.  jar  for  $1.00  services  1,000  chicks. 

GLAND-O-LAC  COMPANY 

4226  North  20th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


lOnn-rGG  American  Electric  Cabinet  Incubator— 

13  UU  si  60;  removable  basket  electric  battery 
brooder— $86.  Agents  wanted.  Liberal  commission. 

AMERICAN  INCUBATORS  •  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


BROOKSIOE 
CHECKS 

Established.  1911 

We  sell  the  same  kind  tte 
raise  for  our  own  Breeding 
Stock.  Big  healthy  fellows 
hatched  in  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Mammoth  Incuba¬ 
tors.  We  have  been  breed¬ 
ing  White  Leghorns  for  over 
20  years.  Our  stock  lay  large  white  eggs  and  lots- 
of  them.  A  large  percentage  of  our  R.  I.  Red  and 
Barred  Rock  Breeders  were  raised  from  blood- 
tested  Stock. 

Brookslrie  Strain  50  100  500 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  $5.75  $11.00  $50 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks  ....  6.00  11.50  55 

Extra  Select  Matings  .  6.00  11.50  55 

Utility  Leghorns  $1.50  per  100  less.  Utility  Barred 
Rock  and  R.  I.  Reds  $1.00  per  100  less. 

“We  could  sell  you  Cheaper  Chicks — We  can’t  sell 
you  Better  Chicks.’’ 

We  will  ship  cash  with  order  or  C.  O.  D.  prepaid 
parcel  post,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTR  Y  FARM  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeants ville,  N.  J. 


Hanson  Strain  Leghorns^ 

"HICKS  SIRED  BY  R.O.P.  PEDI- 
■  •■WIW  GREED  SIRES  250-311 
EGG  DAMS.  World’s  greatest  laying 
strain  as  proved  by  our  flock  record 
of  over  200  eggs  per  bird. 

Free  Catalog  and  Prices 

311  ECCC  T?,rlte,  for  prices-  Our  charges  are  low. 
S  Blood-tested,  Certified  stock.  WARREN 
2«OL  _  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.  9-B,  Lewes" Del. 


Egg-Bred  Red  Chicks 


f 


Our  own  trapnested  strain,  pedigreed  over- 
twenty  years,  100 %  State  Blood-Tested.  Ho 
better  stock  obtainable,  priced  amazingly  low 
for  the  quality. 

Get  our  FREE  Catalog;  compare  our  quality 
and  prices  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

Hillvietv  Farm,  5  May  St.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


1 


Insure  1932  Profits 

Certified  and  Supervised  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks  from  Hardy  North 
Country  blood-tested  Stock.  5  to  6 
lb.  birds  in  August  from  February 
hatched  chicks.  Certified  $18  per 
100.  Supervised  $14  per  100.  Order 
Direct  or  write  for  circular. 
CLAYMORE  FARMS, 

R.  J.  (Champ)  Clark,  Route  I, 
TICONDEROGA.  N.  Y. 


IfGHORNSMDS 

"Real  Quality  Chicks  Add  to  Your  Profits.” 

Penna.  R.  O.  P.  Breeder. 
Blood-tested  under  State  Supervision. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— large  birds,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers,  large  white  eggs.  Pedigree  sired. 
New  Hampshire  Reds-  most  truly  profitable 
heavy  breed  today  for  broilers,  eggs  or  meat 
production.  _  . 

Folder  free.  Get  yours  today.  Thrift  Prices. 
Wolfe’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Milan.  Pa. 


Highest  Leghorn  Pen 

PHILLIPS  WH.  LEGHORNS 


"THE  STRAIN  Bl  lLT  UP  FROM  LARGE  EGGS” 
Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  R.O.P.  and  B.W.D.  Tested 
Chicks  Hatched  from  Breeders  on  our  own  Farm  Only. 

FROM  LARGE  EGG  1IKN8 
LlllLlia  WILL  LAY  LARGE  EGGS 
Write  tor  low  prices  on  y our  required  number 
MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 
MILTON  P.  PHILLIPS,  Box  422,  MattJtuck.N.  Y. 


Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm 

Breeders  of  Pedigreed  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  The 
oldest  trapnested  and  pedigreeing  plant  in  the  east 
Trapnested  continuously  since  1904.  You  now  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  a  new  poultry-year.  If  you  think 
that  our  twenty- eight  year's  experience,  can  be  of 
service  to  you,  we  cordially  invite  you  to  pay  us  a  call, 
or  write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  mailed  on  request 

RUEHLE’S  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Pleasant  Valley,N.Y. 


N.  J.  Supervised  Chicks  wh.k8wye»n- 

dottes,  Jersey  Giants  and  N.  J.  Certified  Wh.  Leghorns' 
All  flocks  culled  and  blood-tested  under  N.  J.  Supervision. 
Leghorn  flocks  mated  with  N.  J.  R.  O.  P.  cockerels 
with  records  of  211  eggs  and  up.  Reasonable  prices. 
COOK'S  HATCHERY  41  Annabel!*  Ave.  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Ohio  Accredited  Chirks 

Rocks,  W-yandoi.es  and  ‘ 
spected  and  tr  d'd  ■H’?’ 

Circular  free  *>©#t\!IL_  . 
ERICS,  Inc.,  Hoytvltle.  Ohio. 


at  surprisingly  low 
prices.  Write  today. 
Leghorns,  Reds, 
gtons.  Every  bird  in- 
y  males  heading  flocks. 
ACCREDITED  HATCH- 


35.000  weekly,  electrically  hatched 
’  White  Leghorns,  8e:  Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks,  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 
9o;  Heavy  Mixed,  8*.  Reduction  in  500  or  1000  lots. 
PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Quality  Chicks 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  *8,00—100.  100*  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  WH.  F.  GRAHAM,  Mi-Alistei-ville.  Pa. 


HH0ICE  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS— Prices  reasonable 

”  Satisfaction  guar.  H.  IV.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa- 


0RDER  NOW— Best  native  and  imported  strains.  Pekin 
Ducklings,  fast  growth,  big  eggs,  no  loss,  money  mak¬ 
ers.  Young  Chicks — Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.Leghorns. 
Turkeys,  Pigeons.  SHANLEY  FARMS  Thomaston,  Conn. 


Ducklings  from  white  pekin  ducks  that  lay 

the  year  ’round.  We  specialize  in  ducklings  for 
breeding  and  market  purposes.  Quality,  size  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Box  4,  Wilson,  N.  Y 


Edmonds’  Trapncst  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER.  333  W.30Jh  St..  New  York 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington.  —  Supplies  of  eggs  con¬ 
tinued  to  arrive  in  liberal  quantities  at 
each  auction  of  the  past  week.  Demand 
was  fairly  good,  and  most  offerings  were 
eleaned-up  at  steady  figures.  A  total  of 
STS  cases  were  offered  for  sale,  compared 
with  about  850  cases  the  week  previous. 
The  exceptionally  warm  weather  has  pro¬ 
longed  the  heavy  laying  period,  with  the 
result  that  receipts  at  both  the  auction 
markets  and  terminal  points  have  been 
more  than  adequate  for  the  trade  de¬ 
mands.  During  the  past  week,  hennery 
whites,  of  the  New  Jersey  fancy  grade 
sold  at  21%  to  25%c,  with  most  sales  av¬ 
eraging  24%c  per  dozen.  Fancy  me¬ 
diums  were  rather  slow  at  18  to  22c,  with 
a  slightly  firmer  feeling  at  the  closing 
auction.  Grade  A  whites  in  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  moved  out  well  at  21  to  24%e,  while 
mediums  of  the  same  grade  were  slow  at 
17  to  1914c.  Pullets  in  comparatively 
light  receipt  were  slow  at  16%  to  17c. 
Hennery  browns  make  up  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  total  receipts  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  New  Jersey  fancy  sold  rather 
slowly  at  22%  to  24%c  per  dozen.  The 
hulk  of  tlie  trade  is  interested  in  white 
eggs,  and  browns  are  usually  bought  by 
some  of  the  smaller  buyers,  who  cater  to 
a  special  trade.  This  makes  the  outlet 
for  brown  eggs  rather  limited. 

Vineland. — Receipts  of  eggs  at  the  auc¬ 
tion  fell  off  slightly  this  past  week,  but 
there  was  no  noticeable  improvement  in 
the  demand  or  the  price,  due  to  the  slow 
condition  of  the  egg  market  in  general, 
throughout  the  East.  A  total  of  593  cases 
were  offered  for  sale,  compared  with  630 
the  week  before.  Demand  was  limited 
largely  to  the  larger  sized  eggs,  with  the 
result  that  mediums  were  draggy.  New 
Jersey  fancy  whites  sold  at  22%  to  25c, 
with  most  sales  averaging  24%c.  Medi¬ 
ums  brought  18  to  20e.  Grade  A  were  in 
fair  demand  at  21%  to  23%c,  while  me¬ 
diums  of  the  same  grade  were  slow  at 
17%  to  19%c.  Pullets  in  very  light  sup¬ 
ply  met  a  nominal  demand  at  16  to  18%c 
per  dozen.  Producers’  graded  stock  was 
also  draggy,  and  large  sized  whites 
brought  only  20%  to  22%c,  while  me¬ 
diums  sold  very  slowly  at  17%  to  20%c 
.per  dozen.  J. m.  f. 

Tobacco  for  Feather  Mites 

An  extension  bulletin  from  Iowa  State 
College,  Ames,  Iowa,  refers  to  the  feather 
mites  which  live  on  the  birds  and  cause 
real  trouble  through  their  destruction  of 
plumage. 

The  treatment  recommended  by  Iowa 
State  College  is  to  paint  the  roosts  with 
nicotine-sulphate  (“Black  Leaf  40”)  just 
before  the  birds  go  to  roost  for  the  night. 
The  heat  from  the  birds’  bodies  causes  the 
nicotine  fumes  to  be  released.  These 
fumes  penetrate  the  feathers  and  vermin 
on  the  birds  is  killed.  Body  lice,  which 
live  upon  the  birds,  are  killed  almost  100 
per  cent  the  first  night.  However,  the 
feather  mites  are  harder  to  deal  with  and 
usually  it  takes  about  three  treatments 
to  get  all  of  them. 


Those  Individual  Hen  Cages 

I  would  like  to  know  the  dimensions 
of  the  individual  hen  cages  as  pictured  on 
page  68  of  January  16.  v.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  individual  cages  shown  in  the  il¬ 
lustration  are  17  inches  square.  They 
are  placed  side  by  side,  making  a  battery 
two  cages  wide  and  three  high.  The 
total  width  of  the  battery  is  36  inches, 
its  height  71  inches,  the  lower  tier  being 
raised  from  the  floor.  M.  b.  d. 


Susquehanna  County,  Pa., 
4-H  Capon  Club 

(Continued  from  Page  187) 

Each  member  selected  his  best  capons 
and  exhibited  them  at  the  club  roundups 
last  December.  D.  C.  Henderson,  Poultry 
Extension  Specialist  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  judged  the  birds.  Each  club 
had  a  separate  roundup  where  the  boys 
and!  girls  and)  their  parents  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  sponsoring  organization.  A 
capon  owned  by  Harland  Carter  in  the 
Montrose  club  was  selected  as  the  out¬ 
standing  bird  at  that  time. 

Thirteen  of  the  Club  members  were 
selected  by  Mr.  Henderson  as  having  out¬ 
standing  capons.  These  birds  were  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  State  Farm  Show  at 
Harrisburg  in  competition  with  19  other 
4-H  capon  club  members  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State.  Chester  Michaels,  of 
the  Forest  City  club  won  first  prize; 
Quentine  Hine,  Robert  Lilts  and  Floyd 
Valentine,  of  the  Susquehanna  club,  won 
second,  sixth,  and  eighth  places ;  Harland 
Carter  of  the  Montrose  club  won  seventh, 
and  Bertice  McPherson  and  Joseph 
Truskoloski  of  the  Forest  City  club  won 
fourth  and  tenth  places  respectively. 

In  commenting  on  the  capon  club  pro¬ 
ject  Mr.  Dale  said  that  it  had  proved 
very  successful!,  afad  that  it  had  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  improving  poultry  manage¬ 
ment  practices  among  the  poultry  men 
throughout  the  country.  He  plans  to 
continue  the  work  in  1932. 

R.  E.  CARTES. 


Jamesway 

poultry  House 
Book 
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SEND 


FOR  THESE 

BOOKS 


Water 

and 

Salt  Cups 


Heated 

Waterers 


If  you  will  fill  out  the  coupon 
below,  telling  us  what  kind  of  a 
building  you  are  planning  to  re¬ 
model,  build,  ventilate  or  equip  we 
will  send  you  literature  and  information 
that  will  save  you  a  lot  of  money. 

We  will  show  you  how  to  save  money  on  material 
and  construction  costs — how  to  plan  and  arrange 
your  buildings  to  make  them  most  convenient 
and  practical.  Our  25  years  experience  in  planning 
farm  buildings  and  in  building  equipment  which 
enable  farmers  to  make  more  money  from  farm 
stock  enables  us  to  give  farmers  the  most  practi¬ 
cal  and  soundest  advice  on  any  remodeling,  build¬ 
ing,  ventilating  or  equipping  job  that  it  is  possible 
to  obtain. 

You’ll  be  mighty  glad  you  sent  for  these  books 
—  you’ll  be  interested  in  the  pictures  showing 
how  we  have  helped  other  farmers  with  their 
buildings — you’ll  be  interested  in  reading  what 
these  farmers  say  about  the  helpful  Jamesway 
service.  These  books  show  too,  the  complete 
line  of  Jamesway  labor  saving  equipment  for 
farm  buildings — equipment  for  the  Dairy  Barn 
— equipment  for  Poultry  House — equipment  for 
Hog  Houses  —  the  best  made  and  most  practical 
equipment  for  reducing  labor  and  increasing 
profits  from  all  your  farm  animals.  Mail  cou¬ 
pon  today  to  office  nearest  you. 


Material  and  Labor 
Costs  Are  DOWN!  i 

i 
i 
i 


There  never  was  a  better  time  for 
farmers  to  fix  over  their  buildings 
—  make  them  modem  and  profit¬ 
able  at  so  low  a  cost  as  right  now. 


JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  6483 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Jamesway  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Out.,  Canada 

Send  me  your  New  Jamesway  Book.  I  am  interested  in 

□  Building  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 

□  Cow  Barn  □  Horse  Barn  □  Tile  Silo 

□  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House  □  Building  Tile 

I  would  also  like  information  on  □  New  Heating  System 
for  Poultry  House  □  New  Pointed  Arch  Poultry  House 

□  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  □  Poultry  Flock  Equipment 


Do  Your  Remodeling  I  Name, 
and  Building  NOW!  ! 


R.  F.  D. 


State, 


PEDIGREED 

TRAPNESTED 

BLOODTESTED 


DOUGLASTON 
MANOR  FARM 

ruiASKi  Ncw  ,cm* 

nee-  V.  S.  Pat.  Offlc* 


HEAVY  LAYERS 
OF  UNIFORMLY 
LARCE  EGGS 


A  BREEDER  HATCHERY 

Specializing  in  baby  chicks  from  hardy  northern  grown 
disease-free  stock.  Inspection  invited  of  plant  and  methods. 
Hatches  twice  each  week;  any  quantity.  Mail  name  and 
address  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 


Reds 


DOUOLASTOV  MANOR  FARM 
PULASKI  ,  NEW  YORK 


ATHENEON  CHICK 


3'/2C  Per  Chick  Lower  than  year  ago.  Same  High  Standard  Quality  at  "common  stock’’  prices. 
Leaders  Since  1920.  World’s  best  egg  strains.  Imported  and  Pedigreed  Matings.  R.  O.  P. 
Blood-tested  Beds.  Livability  Guaranteed.  Free  entry  to  National  Chick  Growing  Contest. 
Beautiful  Catalog  telis  all. 

Most  Popular  Grade  A  Varieties —  100  300  500 

Big  Tom  Barron  White  Leghorns  . $11.00  $33.00  $53.00 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas .  9.50  28.00  46.00 

CHICKS  S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Rocks .  11.50  34.00  56.00 

*  Mixed  Grades  7  to  10c.  Catalog  and  Price  List  fully  describes  our  15  varieties  and  Star 

Mating*.  Write  for  it  today.  ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  92.  ATHENS.  OHIO. 


m 


Leghorns,  Rocks 
Reds*  Wyandottes 


e 


|  CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan-Rocks] 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi-Rocks 


Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Pay  Best 

Large  Chalk- White  Egg-Producing  Strain. 

Only  Hen  Breeders  and  R.  O.  P.  Cockerels  Used  in  Best  Matings. 

7  Years  of  State  Blood-Testing — complete  freedom  from  B.  W.  D. 

We’re  Pioneer  Producers  of  Cross-Breed  Broiler  and  Roaster  Chicks. 

Write  for  New  Revised  Price  List  and  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


XXANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Now  leading  Passaic  County  Contest;  write  for  catalog  on  chicks  from  N.  J.  Certified,  Blood- 
tested,  Trapnested  Breeders  of  this  strain.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvale,  New  Jersey. 
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osemont 

Chicks 

Backed  by  20  Years 
of  Selective  Breeding 

For  20  consecutive  years,  Rosemont 
Clucks  have  been  advertised  in  the 
Rural  New-Yorker.  They're  better  now  than  ever, 
rugged,  heavy- boned  chicks  that  will  live,  grow 
and  pay.  _ 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER 
S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks.  R.  X.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes.  Black 
Jersey  Giants.  .  _  ,  ... 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Price  List 
ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Rosemont.  Drawer  4, 

Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 


BABYCHICKS 


Hoff’s  “Vitality” 


RIRed-BRock 
SCW  Leghorn 

Heavy  winter  layers.  Raised  on  range. 
Priced  for  practical  farmers.  Six  year3 
in  business.  Two-thirds  of  total  hatch 
bought  by  farm  neighbors  la3t  year. 
They  know.  Send  for  catalogue  R  and 
price  list. 

OAK  RIDGE  FARMS,  INC.  ...Stuyvesant,  N.  Y, 
E„  W.  Mange 

Chicks  of  Quality 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — 1 Tailored  Strain  direct. 

It.  P.  Rooks—  Bishop  Strain  direct. 

11.  I.  Reds  and  Jersey  ltlack  Giants. 

State  Supervised  and  Blood-Tested  5  consecutive  years. 
Bred  for  heavy  egg  production  of  large  size,  strong 
stamina  and  “VITALITY.”  One  of  the  pioneer  breeders 
and  chick  producers  with  H  years  experience.  1).  L. 
Cert,  accepted  at  FULL  face  value.  Prices  the  lowest  ill 
history  of  my  business.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
D.  C.  R.  HOFF  Lock  Box  t  15  NESHANIC,  N.  J. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 

Leghorns  txclusively ^ 

1  3,400  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron  English 
Strain,  trapnest  lecords  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
Large  vigorous  Leghorns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now 
\  booking  orders.  Hatching  Eggs,  Ba‘<y  Chicks  from  Cer- 
■>  tified  and  Supervised  stock.  Special  feeding  directions 
\  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow' 

SUNNYBROOK  FARM 

Box  75  Pleasant  Valley  New  York 

U\\\\\m\\\\\m 


Westchester  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 

Ossining,  New  York 

“The  Best  in  Wh.  Leghorns ” 

8aby  Chicks  from  the  most  dependable  stock 
in  America. 

$18.00  Per  100 

Write  for  our  wonderful  records. 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Blood-Tested 

LaGHOitNS  —  Rocks  —  Reds  —  Wyandottes  —  Ancon  as 
Minorcas  —  Orpingtons  —  Brahmas  —  Giants 

Write  for  free  circular  and  new  low  prices. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


EWING’S 


ENGLISH 
WH  ITE 


LEGHORNS 


vt  _  j  AL;a|/a  Connecticut  accre 

Barred  Rock  Chicks  smith's  rock  farm. 


BROODER  HOUSES 
for  Immediate  Delivery 

Built-in  sections  .  .  .  from  finest  kiln-dried 
lumber  .  .  .  approved  designs  .  .  .  single  or  double 
floors  .  .  .  insulated  if  desired  .  .  .  can  be  mount¬ 
ed  on  skids  or  set  on  cement  blocks  or  flat  stones. 
Freight  prepaid  into  many  States,  freight  allow¬ 
ance  on  distant  shipments. 

FREE  CATALOG  of 

Poultry  Houses.  Pigeon 
Houses,  Rabbit  Hutches, 
etc.  Write  today. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

85  Depot  Street 
Randolph  Mass. 


SAVE  YOUR  CHICKS 
FROM  COCCIDIOSIS 


Any  Agricultural  College,  any  poultry  expert,  and 
hundreds  of  experienced  poultrymen  will  tell  you  that 
losses  from  Coccidiosis  can  be  largely  prevented.  They 
will  tell  you  that  the  most  effective  method  is  to  dis¬ 
infect  poultry  houses,  brooders,  utensils,  etc.,  with  an 
AEROIL  DISINFECTING  TOUCH. 

The  Coccidiosis  parasite  cannot  bo  killed  by  the 
average  germicide.  The  AEROIL  DISINFECTING 
TORCH,  however,  generates  a  heat  of  2,000‘F.  which 
destroys  INSTANTLY  all  disease  germs,  spores,  para- 
sites,  mites,  fleas.  As  a  result,  everything  touched  by 
the  broad,  flat  AEROIL  flame  is  absolutely^  sterile— 
germ-free.  Write  for  FREE  Bulletin  90-TXB  winch 
gives  much  valuable  information  on  poultry  care, 
sanitation,  feeding,  etc. 

AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

S8I  Park  Ave.  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

176  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 

460  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. _ 

KILL  WEEDS  WITH  FIRE 


PALE  AMBER 

U.  S.  P. 


000  LIVER  OIL 

Of  Tested  Vitamin  Potency  and  the  only  Quality,  which 
may  be  fed  safely  to  poultry  and  pet  stock. 

5  GALLONS,  $6.75-10  GALLONS,  $13 
Special  Price  for  30  Gallon  Drums 
F.  O.  B.  N.  Y. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn*  N.  V 


New  Chick  Book  Free 

A  perfect  gold-mine  of  useful  information.  A  splen¬ 
did  book  that  tells  how  to  raise  strong,  healthy 
Chicks.  Thoroughly  discusses  methods,  brooding,  feed¬ 
ing  ingredients,  vitamins,  minerals,  drinking  water, 
etc.  Also  gives  full  details  how  to  guard  against 
disease  and  insure  profits.  A  complete  book  no  poul- 
trynian  can  afford  to  be  without.  Advise  how  many 
chicks  you  intend  to  raise  and  we  will  send  book 
free.  Address  Box  1422,  Dept.  V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


are  the  result  of  18  years  of  importing  and 
breeding  from  Barrons  best  layers.  20  cock¬ 
erels  from  Barrons  contest  winning  pens  head 
my  best  matings  for  1932.  Our  busky  chicks 
from  this  big,  disease  free  stock  are  real  profit 
payers.  Breeding  males  for  sale. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 

.S'.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

DAY-OLD  CHIX 

Pennsylvania  Official  Blood-Tested,  Certified  and  Super¬ 
vised.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 

Write  for  Circular  which  explains  Special  Discount 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  BABY  CHICKS.  $16  per 
100.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $7  per  100.  All  eggs  used  are 
from  my  own  breeders.  100  per  cent  State  Tested  for 
Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  Free.  I  Specialize,  One 
Breed,  One  Grade,  the  Best,  at  One  Price.  My  birds 
are  early  maturing.  Just  what  you  want  for  your  early 
broilers  Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  Order 
now.  JOSEPH  TOLMAN.  Dept.  R,  Rockland,  Mass. 

Wni..n.«,.lk  DahI/c  U.  R.  Fishel’s  the  Best  for  35 

.Plymouln  Rocks  years,  winners,  produc¬ 
ers.  COME  to  headquarters.  BABY  CHICKS,  HATCH¬ 
ING  EGGS,  SELECTED  BREEDERS.  SPECIAL  PRICES. 
List  Free.  IT.  li.  FISHED,  Box  8,  Ilope,  Indiana 

Lakeside  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

all  from  our  own  strain.  Big  birds,  persistent  layers. 
No  B.  W.  D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  full 
information. 

LAKESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dexter,  Maine 

*“>»»  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  p*9-?0°, 

Not  Tested  Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $8  per  100 

Not  Tested  Wh.  Leghorns  and  Mixed .  7  per  100 

500  and  1000  lots  less.  100%  live  delivery. 

SMITH’S  VALLOHIA  HATCHEHY,  Box  85,  HEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

Barred  Rocks — Barron  Leghorns 

from  Eastern  Shores,  finest  breeders.  Chicks,  Egrprs. 
Guaranteed  quality.  Morris  Poultry  Farm,  Bishopville,  Md. 

Connecticut;  accredited  stock. 

Madison,  Conn 

0  hiii  Barred  Rock  and  White  Leg.  Chicks  $8  per  100 • 
guatity  The  Mae  Lucas  Hatchery,  Smyrna,  Del. 

VVYCKOFFarTd  TANCRED  AUIV 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  vrllA 

Book  your  order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April  chicks. 

88.00  Per  100  537.50—500  S70.00— 1000 

100%  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  healthy,  first  quality  Tancred  &  Hollywood  Chicks,  from 
snow  white  eggs,  from  own  farm  Eighteen  years  experience. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Free  catalogue  and  prices. 

WOOLF  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Earl  Woolf,  Owner  Box  H-216  Milford.  N.  J. 

if* U T V C  Tancred  &  Barron  Str.  White  Leg- 
LnlLlViJ  horns,  $8,  100:  Barred  Rocks.  $10, 
100;  White  Rocks,  Reds,  $10.  100;  Mixed  $8,  100  %c 
less  500  lots;  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  100%  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circular  Free.  JACOB  NIEMOND'S 
SONS.  Box  R.  McALIST  E  RV I LLE,  PA. _ 

1C  VAI1  H7/41VT  EGGS,  AND  CASH -Instead 

li  I WU  ft  All  I  of  fads,  try  Hampton’s  Black 
Leghorn  Day-Old  Chicks.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 
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Trapnested  20  Years 

“The  Strain  Bred  for  Large, 

Uniform,  White  Eggs  Always” 

Official  335-egg  lien.  Five-year  flock  aver¬ 
age  219.4  eggs..  Storrs  pen  2.527  eggs.  We 

. .  have  several  275 

to  299-egg  hens,  i 
dams  and  grand-  ! 
dams  all  laying  27 
to  30-oz.  eggs.  You 
get  these  wonder-  > 
f  ill  bloodlines  in  j _ . 
pedigreed  breeding 
stock,  hatching  eggs  and  chicks, 
prices  about  20%  lower. 


Our  1932 
Catalog  free. 


CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CERTIFIED 

BREEDERS 


►LEGHORN 
CHICKS 


[Trap  nested  since  1916. 

|  Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

asse.  FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 

Leading  all  Leghorn 
pens  at  Western  New  York  now. 

Circular  No.  2. 


w 


HITE  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rock  Chicks.  Write  for 
attractive  prices.  Monroe  Hatchery.  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Lewis  Farms  Chicks 

25%  Reduction 

Quality  chicks  from  our  own  heavy  producing 
blood-tested  breeders. 

Write  for  special  literature 
PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 
Box  R  Davisville.  R.  I. 


Blind  Poultry 

At  the  age  of  from  eight  months  to 
one  year  some  of  my  poultry  go  totally 
blind,  while  in  other  respects  they  re* 
main  in  perfect  health.  C.  p.  h. 

New  York. 

These  fowls  may  be  suffering  from 
chronic  coccidiosis  with  degenerative 
changes  in  the  nerve  structures,  in  which 
case  there  is  no  cure  for  them,  but  there 
is  a  suggestion  as  to  the  raising  of  re¬ 
placements  under  conditions  that  fore¬ 
stall  infection  by  the  organisms  of  cocei- 
diosis.  It  may  be,  too,  that  intestinal 
worms  are  responsible  for  the  trouble. 
The  digestive  tract  should  be  opened  in 
one  or  more  dead  birds  and  the  interior 
examined  for  these  parasites,  some  forms 
of  which,  however,  need  the  services  of 
the  microscope  for  detection.  If  intestinal 
worms  are  found  in  numbers  indicating 
trouble  from  that  source,  the  standard 
treatments  for  their  expulsion  should  he 
instituted.  h.  b.  d. 


Thoughts  About  Poultry 
Keeping 

Would  you  advise  on  how  many 
chickens  one  would  have  to  keep  to  make 
a  decent  living,  breed  for  egg  production 
and  breed  for  springers V  J.  z. 

Pennsylvania 

White  Leghorns  are  kept  in  greater 
numbers  than  any  other  breed  where 
white  eggs  are  wanted  for  market.  The 
heavier  breed’s,  like  the  R.  I.  Reds, 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes.  are 
chosen  for  the  production  of  brown  eggs 
and  for  broiler  prodndetion. 

As  to  how  many  fowls  one  would  have 
to  keep  to  make  a  good  living,  that  would 
depend  upon  what  one  considers  a  "good 
living’’  and  what  success  he  has  with  his 
poultry.  If  a  satisfactory  income  in 
proportion  to  the  number  kept  can  be 
realized  from  1,500  to  2,000  hens,  most 
poultrymen,  I  think,  would  consider  that 
a  living  return  from  the  flocks.  Such 
numbers  cannot  be  kept,  however,  with¬ 
out  a  knowledge  of  the  business  to  be 
learned  only  from  experience  and  no  one 
would  be  wise  in  plunging  into  the 
poultry  busniess  upon  a  large  scale,  even 
though  he  had  the  needed  capital. 

Poultry  keeping  is  a  trade,  to  be 
learned  like  any  other  trade.  It  cannot 
be  “picked  up”  in  a  few  weeks  or  months 
and  those  who  are  not  willing  to  spend 
years,  rather  than  months,  in  getting  the 
necessary  experience  and  knowledge  will 
stand  little  chance  of  success.  A  poultry 
keeping  course  in  one  of  the  State  agri- 
cltural  colleges  offering  them  will  shorten 
the  period  of  learning  but  the  know  how 
must  be  acquired  in  some  way  if  a  “decent 
living”  is  to  be  hoped  for.  m.  b.  d. 


LARGE  EGGC 

Km  21  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

-  WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  0 £ 'rot W  ’ JE R 5 ^ N K 


The  All-Mash  Ration 

Will  you  tell  me  the  correct  ration 
for  an  all-mash  feed  for  broilers  over  six 
weeks  old?  I  want  to  add  all  the  corn- 
meal  it  will  bear.  w.  h.  g. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  the  chief 
advocate  of  all-mash  feeding,  gives  the 
following  formula  for  an  all-mash  ration 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  corn- 
meal  :  Coarse  ground  corn.  70  parts; 
Winter  wheat  middlings  or  coarse  ground 
wheat,  20  parts;  meat  scrap  (50  per 
cent  protein),  10  parts;  granulated  bone- 
meal,  2  parts ;  salt,  %  part. 

It  is  the  meat  scrap  that  adds  animal 
protein  to  the  mixture  and  this  may  be 
supplemented  by  milk  in  any  form  that 
you  have  it.  Crushed  oyster  shell  should 
also  be  available  and,  unless  the  chicks 
are  upon  a  range  from  which  they  can 
get  tender  stuff,  clover  or  Alfalfa,  green 
food  should  be  provided  in  addition. 

Chicks  confined  within  doors  or  early 
in  the  season  should  have  cod-liver  oil  to 
the  amount  of  one  pint  to  the  hundred  of 
mash.  If  fresh  green  feed  is  not  avail¬ 
able.  about  5  per  cent  high  grade  Al¬ 
falfa  leaf  meal  may  be  substituted.  This 
should  be  a  meal  of  deep  green  color 
made  from  leaves  and  blossoms,  with  but 
little  of  the  coarse  stems  of  the  plant  in¬ 
cluded.  M.  B.  D. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  our  1.200  breeders.  Our  breeders 
are  direct  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  and 
are  noted  for  their  size  and  heavy 
production  of  chalky  white  eggs. 
Circular  free.  Write  for  prices. 
_  Vixitora  welcome 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM  Ef-T1; 


CEDARHURST  fUIf  VC  Same  breeding  as  our  contest 
LEGH  O  RN  LiniUIVo  pens.  Write  now  for  prices, 
etc.  CEDAKHI  RST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y.  Rahway,  S.  J. 


#Uj  ^tefeatb  jfarm 

World’s  Largest  Breeder  of 

BARRED  ROCKS 

5,500  hens  with  2,000  trapnested 
on  our  own  Breeding  Plant.  Our 
own  lObirdpen  won  the  1929Storrs 
Contest  and  set  a  world’s  record 
by  lai’ing  an  average  of  over  275.5  eggs  per 
bird.  Such  breeding  and  contest  winning 
assures  you  of  the  finest  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  country. 

CHICKS— EGGS 

100  B.  W.  D.  Free — No  Reactors 

from  vigorous  production  bred  pedigreed 
stock.  We  also  have  Barred  Rock  chicks 
especially  priced  for  broilers. 

Free  Catalog  gives  full  particulars  about 
contest  winnings,  breeding  methods,  etc. 

R.  C.  COBB  -  350  Great  Road, 
West  Concord,  Mass. 

’The  Invincible  Rocks  of  New  England" 


Cannibalism 

What  can  be  done  for  vent  picking? 
When  my  pullets  were  chicks,  I  had  alot 
of  trouble  from  the  same  thing.  Now 
they  are  10  months  old  and  have  started 
it  again.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

Vent  picking  is  a  vice  easily  acquired 
by  fowls  in  close  confinement  and  idle. 
The  best  preventive  that  I  know,  where 
practicable,  is  to  give  the  birds  ample 
liberty.  The  “pick-out”  salves  may  help. 
These  are  designed  to  discourage  canni¬ 
balism  by  their  taste  and  to  warn  by  their 
color.  A  simple  formula  for  chick-pick 
is  four  ounces  of  vaseline,  one-fourth 
ounce  carmine  and  one-fourth  ounce  of 
aloes.  A  more  complicated  one  calls  for 
one  ounce  pulverized  crystals  of  iodine, 
six  ounces  of  bitter  aloes,  18  ounces  of  oil 
of  wormwood  and  a  sufficient  amount  of 
Venetian  red  to  give  a  blood-red  color. 
This  should  be  mixed  with  vaseline  to 
form  a  red  paste.  Apply  to  the  vents  of 
a  considerable  number  of  the  birds  in  the 
flock  when  the  habit  is  started.  Make 
red  a  danger  signal  wherever  it  is  seen. 

M.  B.  D. 


100% 

1  State  Blood-Tested 

Every  one  of  our  16.000  breeders  has  been 
blood-tested  by  State  authorities.  So  great 
has  been  the  success  of  our  customers 
that  we 

Guarantee  98%  Livability 
Up  to  3  Weeks 

Twenty-one  years  of  continuous  breeding 
for  production  has  developed  a  heavy-lay¬ 
ing  strain  from  trapnested.  pedigreed  foun¬ 
dation  stock.  You  must  have  good  chicks 
to  succeed.  Get  them  direct  from  the 
largest  breeder  of  S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds. 

FREE  CATALOG  describes  matings  and 
gives  feeding  hints.  Write  today. 

Redbird  Farm  wrentham.  mass. 


pinecrest  Orchards 


Production-Bred  S.  C.  Reds 

100 %  Pullorum  Free 

Winners  in  leading  Egg-Laying  Contests.  Our 
Reds  laid  an  average  of  216.6  eggs  per  bird 
in  the  last  11  contests  they  were  entered  in, 
while  all  competing  Reds  averaged  only 
107.7  eggs  per  bird.  Many  poultrymen  are 
winning  Egg-Laying  Contests  with  birds  pro¬ 
cured  direct  from  us. 

CDrr  f*ATAI  AH  Now  ready.  Gives  all  con- 
mCC  vn  I  HLvU  test  records  and  other 
information.  New  prices  on  Chicks,  Eggs 
and  Stock. 

Member  Mass.  Certified  Breeders’  Association. 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS 
Route  2  Groton,  Mass. 


OSS 


Tarm 

R.I*  JFSiBcis 

LEAD  ALL  BREEDS  AT  NEW  YORK  CONTEST 

For  the  second  year,  our  pen  led  all 
breeds  during  November  and  December 
at  New  York  State  (L.  I.)  ‘Contest. 
Trapnested  -  Blood-Tested 
All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
Result  of  23  Years’  Pedigreeing 
Broiler  Chicks,  hardy,  fast  growing. 
Hatches  every  week. 

Breeding  Cockerels,  from  high-record 
dams,  priced  from  $5  up. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks,  Our  prices  are 
substantially  lower  than  last  year. 
Write  for  handsome  new  FREE  Catalog. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORXLMASS.  II 


Early  Maturing  -  Heavy  Laying 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

No  reactors  to  blood-test  for  B.  W.  I>. 

In  last  three  years. 

Chicks  .  1 4c. 

McDONALD-CROCKER  FARMS 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WEGATEPA  FARMS 


HARVARD  MASS 


"X. 
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SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Bred  for  health,  vigor,  early  maturity,  high 
production,  non-broodiness ;  1,200  to  1,500  trap- 
nested;  breeders  selected  on  family  records: 
State  tested;  free  range.  Chicks,  hatching  eggs, 
stock.  Circular  free.  Dept.  9,  Harvard,  Mass. 


“ Original ”  R  F  D  C* 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  XV  IL.  O 

The  most  popular  heavy  breed  of  ‘-business  birds” 
today.  Blood-tested  11  years!  Accredited  and  Cer¬ 
tified  in  New  Hampshire. 

BUY  FROM  THE  SOURCE 

Large  Egg-Size  Leghorns 

From  hen  breeders:  flock  averages  up  to  230  eggs; 
cockerels  from  26  to  30  oz.  eggs  and 

CHICKS  GUAR  ANTEED  TO  LIVE 
Weekly  Hatches 

perry  KTSTEER  -  -  Towanda,  Pa. 


CARTER’S  S.  C.  R.  L  RED  CHICKS 

100%  tested  free  from  B.  W.D.  From  range  grown  stock. 
Large  vigorous  birds.  Send  for  circular. 

CARTER’S  HATCHERY  -  WINDSOR,  VT. 

Jean  Joan  Black  Minorcas  test  award  for  breed. 

Blood-tested.  JEAN'  JOAN  FARM  Box  N  BEI.MAR,  N.  J  . 

IYCKOFF  LEGHORNS  from  bred-to-lay  hens  only.  $10. 80-100. 
Barred  Rocks,  $7.00-100.  ROBERT  SMITH,  Haisawiilo*.  Va. 
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Kerr  1932  Chicks  have  a 
long  line  of  heavy-laying 
ancestors. 

We  carry  on  trap-nesting 
365  days  in  the  year.  Many  of 
the  laying  records  are  official, 
the  birds  being  entered  in 
the  New  Jersey  Record  of 
Performance. 


Bred 

to  lay  for 
generations 


Buy  Kerr  Chicks  for  their 
vigorous  health  and  livability 
— for  their  correct  breeding 
and  their  close  culling — for 
their  rich  laying  inheritance. 

Chicks  from  blood-tested 
stock  available.  Over  60,000 
blood-tested  breeders. 

Decide  now  to  purchase 
chicks  that  carry  the  blood 
lines  of  famous  Kerr  layers 
with  official  records.  Special 
discounts  on  early  orders. 
Free  Chick  Book  with  price 
list  and  all  particulars  now 
ready.  Write  for  them. 


Kerr  Qiickeries,  Inc. 


Dept.  F 

FRENCHTOWN,  N  •  J. 

Frenchtown,  A.  J. 

Sohenoetadj,  IV.  Y. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Camden,  X.  J. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Danbury,  Conn. 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

E.  Sj  racuse,  N.  Y. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Woonsocket,  R.  1. 

HILLPOT 

QUALITY 

CHICKS 


BLOOD-TESTED 
LEGHORNS, 
ROCKS,  REDS 

Liberal  Replacement 
Allowance  for  all  chicks 
that  die  first  2  weeks. 


For  twenty  years . 
satisfied  customers 
have  been  testify¬ 
ing  to  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  Ilillpot 
Quality  Chicks  as 
profit-producers. 

By  careful  breed¬ 
ing  and  perfect 
incubation  I  have 
developed  strains 
that  are  remark¬ 
ably  easy  to  raise, 
quick  to  mature 
and  wonderful  in 
egg-yield.  Send  for 
literature. 


Also  big,  vigorous  3-weeks-old  chicks. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.l,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


WANTED 

Eighteen  Cases  Hatching  Eggs 

Weekly  beginniner  Jan.  21st.  Heavy  Breeds.  Quote. 

DAKiEL  SOONE  HATCHERY.  R.  D,  No.  t ,  Eoonlon,  N.  J. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

At  the  closing  day's  session  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  at  Albany,  the 
Grange  went  on  record  in  favor  of  econ¬ 
omy  and  the  cutting  out  of  all  unneces¬ 
sary  expenditures  in  government;  for  the 
equalization  of  taxes  on  real  estate ;  op¬ 
posing  further  appropriations  by  the  Fecf- 
eral  government  in  an  attempt  to  sta¬ 
bilize  the  prices  of  farm  products ;  favor¬ 
ing  the  imposition  of  a  two-eent  tax  on 
gasoline,  with  the  proviso  the  fund  ob¬ 
tained  should  be  used  “to  get  the  farmer 
out  of  the  mud;”  urging  that  the  cost  of 
obtaining  right  of  way  for  new  highways 
be  borne  by  the  State ;  opposing  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  war  debts;  urging  disarma¬ 
ment,  the  peaceful  settlement  of  all  in¬ 
ternational  differences  and  adherence  to 
the  World  Court ;  favoring  a  10  per  cent 
reduction  of  public  salaries  over  .$2,000; 
reiterating  its  stand  as  opposed  to  any 
weakening  of  prohibition  legislation  ;  op¬ 
posing  the  changing  of  rural  mail  routes 
from  the  present  plan  to  a  contract  sys¬ 
tem  ;  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  old-age 
pension  law  in  its  present  form  ;  favoring 
semi-annual  collection  of  taxes;  urging 
the  speedy  development  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  power  project;  favoring  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  tax  on  real  estate  to  not 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total  tax 
burden,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  real 
estate  now  pays  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
tax,  while  representing  but  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  wealth. 

Nearly  all  officers  were  re-elected. 
State  Master  Fred  .T.  Freestone  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  being  re-elected  for  a  third  term 
of  two  years.  The  only  two  new  officers 
chosen  were  chaplain,  gatekeeper  and  one 
member  of  the  executive  committee.  The 
complete  list  of  officers  chosen  follows: 
Master,  Fred  J.  Freestone,  Interlaken; 
Overseer,  Raymond  Cooper,  Oswego ;  Lec¬ 
turer,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  Low- 
ville ;  Steward,  Van  C.  Whittemore,  Can¬ 
ton  ;  Assistant  Steward,  Dana  L*.  Wal¬ 
dron,  Wolcott ;  Chaplain,  Rev.  Fred 
Dean,  Greece;  Treasurer,  John  W.  Kleis, 
Hamburg ;  Secretary,  Frank  J.  Riley, 
Sennett;  Gatekeeper,  Timothy  Thomas, 
Cazenovia ;  Ceres,  Mrs.  Mary  Stafford, 
Peru  ;  Pomona,  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Potter,  Ham- 
mondsport ;  Flora,  Mrs.  Blanche  Clem¬ 
mons,  Dansville ;  Lady  Assistant  Stew¬ 
ard,  Mrs.  Mabel  Cleveland,  Bloomville ; 
Member  Executive  Committee,  George  H. 
Ritter,  Edmeston.  The  officers  were  in¬ 
stalled  by  Charles  M.  Gardner,  High 
Priest  of  Demeter,  on  the  closing  day. 

The  sixth  degree  class  at  Albany  num¬ 
bered  about  400  candidates.  The  record 
for  the  State  was  established  at  the  1930 
session  at  Syracuse,  when  1.431  were 
given  the  degree.  The  class  at  Olean  one 
year  ago  was  141.  The  1926  session  at 
Watertown  stood  second  in  the  number 
of  sixth  degree  candidates,  with  1.087. 

The  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange  had  receipts  of 
$9,117  during  the  year.  Loans  were  made 
to  S6  students.  Harold  M.  Stanley,  of 
Skaneateles,  is  the  secretary  of  the  fund. 

Golden  Sheaf  certificates  were  awarded 
at  the  New  York  State  Grange  session  to 
71  members  of  the  order  who  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  Grange  for  50  years  or 
over.  State  Master  Freestone,  in  pre¬ 
senting  these  certificates,  said  that  no 
other  fraternity  could  show  such  a  record 
for  long  and  faithful  service  as  the 
Grange.  The  list  follows  : 

Ida  B.  Klippel,  Lyons;  Alice  Gatchell, 
.7.  .T.  Gatchell,  George  C.  Watson,  Marie 
Heisler  Jenkins,  Sara  A.  Little,  Clyde; 
David  A.  Emeigh,  Katherine  C.  Emeigli, 
Seneca  Falls;  Emma  J.  Paylor,  Avon; 
Sara  L.  Grant,  Chaumont ;  Mrs.  II.  S. 
Wilson,  Leonard  L.  Allen,  FI.  W.  Beecher, 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Brown,  Mary  Beele  Thomp¬ 
son,  Frank  Underwood,  Watertown. 

Mrs.  Frances  A.  Clark,  Adams  Center; 
Dwight  Hull  Pierson,  Frances  Brodie, 
Emily  G.  Griswold,  John  McPherson  Jr., 
Le  Roy ;  Adolph  Bannister,  Bergen ; 
Olive  S.  Dean,  Batavia ;  Hattie  Reed, 
East  Bethany ;  Emma  I).  A.  Crane.  Wa¬ 
terloo  ;  L.  Foster  Crowell,  Mrs.  U.  L. 
Seekel,  TJ.  L.  Seekel,  Seneca  Falls; 
Charles  W.  Cosad.  Newburgh  ;  Lottie  Van 
Cleef  Burgdorf,  Phelps;  Homer  Boorom, 
L.  C.  Bradley,  Mrs.  Nellie  Bradley,  Em¬ 
meline  B.  Grove,  John  II.  Flagg,  Mary  C. 
Flagg,  C.  Flagg,  Waterloo ;  Mary  C.  Dis¬ 
inger,  Waterloo;  George  J.  Coye,  Na¬ 
ples;  Ellery  C.  Allen,  Macedon. 

Frank  B.  Ilousel,  Annette  Green  Has¬ 
kell,  Lucius  C.  Mather.  Canandaigua; 
Walter  Dorman,  Edwin  Haslett,  Mrs.  IV. 
F.  Black,  Hall :  D.  Eddy  Barnes,  Ge¬ 
neva  ;  Annia  Mattoon,  Alonzo  Mattoon, 
Wallace ;  IT.  E.  Lobeek,  Hammondsport ; 
Chester  K.  Mason,  Margaret  J.  Mason, 
Bath  ;  O.  M.  Wixon.  Mrs.  C.  M.  Wixon, 
Elmira  :  Delois  Distin,  Yolkert  G.  Vant, 
Ebor  Gardner,  Fulton ;  Eliza  F.  Hutch¬ 
ins,  190  Saratoga  Avenue,  Rochester; 
Alice  M.  Arthur,  Falconer;  Nettie  F. 
Taylor,  Frewsburg;  Allen  A.  Gould, 
Emily  Turner,  Josephine  Sherman  Par¬ 
ker,  Jamestown ;  Riley  Goodrich,  Bertha 
Van  Iderstine  Goodrich,  Mrs.  Alice 
Moore,  Berkshire  :  Preston  C.  Middaugh, 
Candor;  Mary  Tilton.  Ithaca:  George 
Wingate.  Livonia;  A.  F.  Campbell, 
Eugene  Morse,  Cuyler ;  Joseph  W.  TalP 
cot,  Skaneateles. 


Largest  Producers  of  N.  H- 
Red  Chicks  in  the  State 


WHY  HUBBARD  CHICKS 
MAKE  SURE  PROFITS! 


AfuliWd 

F^ms 
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R.I.REDS 


Breeding  for  eggs  or  type  can  be  lop-sided. 

Hubbard  Balanced  Breeding  is  six-sided.  i^| 

Every  one  of  these  features  has  been  em¬ 
phasized  for  years: 

Outstanding  Vigor — Strong  constitutions  inbred  for  generations. 

Low  Mortality— Many  customers  raise  more  than  they  pay  for. 

Heavy  Egg  Production — High  flock  averages  mean  large  profits. 

Large  Size  Eggs — 24  ounces  minimum  selected  for  15  years. 

Fast,  Uniform  Growth — Culls  eliminated  with  Hubbard  Chicks. 

Early  Maturity — Egg  production  at  4U>  to  5  months. 

With  every  one  of  our  breeding  birds  blood-tested  for  15  years  by  State 
University — with  8,000  breeding  birds  on  our  own  farms — with  every 
chick,  every  egg,  under  our  personal  control — you  play  SAFE,  from 
EVERY  standpoint ! 

We  Guarantee  Full  SATISFACTION.  You  are  the  judge.  If  not 
satisfied,  tell  us  what  is  due  you.  We  adjust  promptly,  in  cash  or 
replacement,  as  desired.  Could  anything  be  fairer? 

Our  1932  catalog  has  been  written  largely  by  our  customers, 
who  give  facts  and  figures  on  their  results  with  Hubbard 
Farms’  chicks.  Use  coupon  now. 

“Order  Hubbard  Chicks  Early — Play  Safe  ALL  Ways ” 

a  Iso  LEGHORNS  at  our  Western 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  Catalog  with  full  data,  prices,  etc.  to 

Name , . . . . . . 

Address . . 


Flock  Averages  Well  Two  Pound  Broilers  S3  Per  IJen  Income  in 

Above  200  Eggs  in  Eight  Weeks  3  Winter  Months 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  CREAM  of  the  World’s  Best  Egg  Bred  Stock 

Every  one  of  our  Breeding  Males  this  season  from  Pedigreed  Stock  up  to  319  egg 
breeding  and  from  a  flock  that  has  been  blood-tested  for  eight  years. 

Prices  very  reasonable  and  a  very  special  proposition  for  early  booking  of  orders. 

LARGER  BIRDS— LARGER  EGG  YIELD— LARGER  YEARLY  PROFITS 

GET  OUR  BEAUTIFUL  FREE  CATALOGUE.  It's  as  good  as  a  visit  to  our 
farm;  describing  our  farm  and  stock  and  giving  full  page  views  of  our  buildings, 
describing  our  stock  and  quoting  prices  on  our  World  Famous  Tancred  Stock. 
Don't  keep  “those  little  Leghorns”— get  some  of  the  Tancred  Heavy  Layers, 
Heavy  Weighers,  Profit  Payers  for  1932. 

FISHING  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R  LAMAR,  PA. 


30  pens  of  Reds  at  Storrs  Contest.  Otir  pen  is  4th  at  end  of  January,  and  laying  good 
LARGE  EGGS.  This  agrees  with  the  experience  of  our  customers.  All  our  chicks  are 


BRED  FOR  PROFIT 


That  means  large  eggs  and  lots  of  them:  quick  growth  and  good  body  size. 

This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
U3.  W.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  We  know  of  no  other  large 
hatchery  selling  only  chicks  of  this  grade.  These  are  real  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Write  for  prices. 
We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  645-5 


HARDY  VERMONT  CHICKS 

from  Highest  Producing  and  Best  Known  Strains 

REDS  (‘"ST1')  BARRED  ROCKS  (KS)  LEGHORNS  C*Sft5l'”)  BROILER  CHICKS 

EVERY  BREEDER  BLOOD  TESTED  AND  CERTIFIED  BY  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

You  Can  Be  Sure  of  Maximum  Health;  Vigor  and  Profit  from  Our  Chicks. 

Prices  Lower  for  Early  Hatches.  Write  Now  for  1932  Catalog 

MAPLEGLEN  POULTRY  FARM  PROCTOR,  VERMONT 


- X3TJ3T 

TEEN’S 
TATE 

UPERVISED 
and  CERTIFIED  WHITE 

Reduced  Prices 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 
EEGIIOrCNrS 

Dagsboro,  Delaware 


[VIEW 


1 


Poultry  Farms 

and  Hatchery 
Theresa,  Jefferson  County  t N*Y. 

IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF  BARRON  &  TANCRED  LEGHORNS 

An  income  of  $4.09  to  $5.00  per  Hen  is  made  annually. 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 
Also  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte*,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Ducklings  and  Turkeys. 

Send  for  folder. 


ccredited 


(0  EXTRA  CHICKS  with  each  100  on  orders  mailed  March  1st  or  before.  Send  $1  per  100 

. — - -  with  order  pay  postman  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Oblo'i 

pest  Accredited  flocks,  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg-production.  100% 

Postpaid  Prices — 


S  C.  and  It.  C.  Reds . 

Buff  Orpingtons.  S,  L.  and  White  Wyandol 
Heavy  Mixed  S’sc.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 


arrival  guaranteed. 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.50 

$  8.50 

$42.50 

$  85.00 

5.25 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

5.25 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

5.75 

11.00 

55.00 

110.00 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY.  Bex  50.  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


The  Better  Part 

My  hands  are  Martha-hands.  They  bear 
-The  sign 

Of  household  toil,  of  infinite  tasks  that 
loom 

Above  each  day’s  horizon.  Mop  and  broom 
And  fire  and  water  mark  them,  line  on 
line. 

None  would  have  stressed  what  burning 
rage  was  mine 

Once  when  1  heard  a  murmur  in  this 
room  : 

“My  dear,  you  can’t  regard  it  as  her 
‘doom’ ; 

yhe  likes  to  cook  and  scrub  and  make 
•  things  shine !” 

Is  Heaven  a  place  of  bliss  without  alloy? 
Then  not  for  me  harp,  golden  streets  and 
wings. 

If  I  may  choose,  the  whole  I  shall  for¬ 
swear 

For  something  that  will  give  me  eons  of 
.ioy, 

For.  oh.  I  covet,  more  than  all  these 
things. 

The  hands  of  Mary — petal-soft  and  fair. 

— Mary  Chase  Cornelius 
in  New  York  Times. 

The  familiar  old  poem  of  “Mary’s 
Lamb,”  which  we  reprinted  on  page  144. 
is  perhaps  better  known  than  any  other 
work  done  by  Sarah  Josepha  Ilale,  and 
yet  she  deserves  praise  for  many  achieve¬ 
ments  that  seem  extremely  up-to-date, 
even  in  these  modern  days.  There  is  a 
delightful  new  biography  of  Mrs.  Hale 
entitled.  “The  Lady  of  Godey’s,”  by  Ruth 
E.  Finley,  who  is  already  known  to  many 
of  our  readers  as  the  author  of  “Old 
Patchwork  Quilts  and  the  Women  Who 
Made  Them.”  Among  her  outstanding 
achievements  we  are  told  that  she  was 
responsible  for  Thanksgiving  as  a  na¬ 
tional  holiday ;  she  championed  the  cause 
of  higher  education  for  women,  and  she 
was  the  first  to  advocate  women  teachers 
in  public  schools.  She  aided  Matthew 
Vassal’  in  organizing  Vassal’  College,  and 
she  put  the  term  “domestic  science”  into 
the  language.  She  began  the  fight  for 
married  women's  property  rights,  founded 
the  first  society  for  the  advancement  of 
women’s  wages,  the  improvement  of  their 
working  conditions,  and  the  reduction  of 
child  labor.  She  started  the  first  day  nur¬ 
sery,  and  was  the  first  to  suggest  public 
playgrounds.  She  worked  for  seamen, 
establishment  the  first  sailors’  homes;  she 
sent  out  the  first  women  medical  mis¬ 
sionaries.  raised  the  money  that  finished 
the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  preserving  Mount  Vernon  as  a 
national  memorial.  On  the  whole,  it 
would  seem  that  there  are  many  pre¬ 
tentious  monuments  to  citizens  who  did 
not  deserve  the  distinction  nearly  as 
much  as  the  little-known  “Lady  of 
Godey’s.” 


The  following  recipe  for  maple  cream 
was  given  us  many  years  ago  by  our  old 
friend  C.  O.  Ormsbee  of  Vermont :  Boil 
the  sap  as  for  syrup,  and  concentrate  the 
syrup  to  a  temperature  of  230  degrees. 
Then  pour  small  quantities  into  shallow 
pans,  allowing  it  to  cool  to  00  degrees. 
At  this  temperature  it  becomes  a  viscous 
wax  which  looks  rather  like  glue.  The 
pan  is  then  clamped  on  a  heavy  bench 
and  the  maple  wax  is  stirred  vigorously 
until  its  texture,  appearance  and  con¬ 
sistency  resemble  rich  ice  cream.  By 
this  time  it  is  reduced  to  about  60  de¬ 
grees.  It  is  warmed  enough  to  work 
easily,  and  packed  in  jelly  glasses  or 
other  containers.  It  makes  a  delicious 
filler  for  layer  cakes  or  sandwiches. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Among  the  new  Spring  stockings  Aye 
find  one  weight  described  as  “whiff  chif¬ 
fon”  which  is  very  sheer.  Among  the 
colors  there  is  a  gray  called  steel,  which 
is  especially  good  with  blue  costumes,  but 
also  excellent  with  black.  Mist,  which 
is  a  soft  beige  with  a  mauve  cast,  is  also 
good  with  blue,  black  or  green.  Among 
the  favored  brown  shades  are  cinnamon 
and  toast. 

The  higher  waist  line  has  brought  belts 
into  favor,  and  we  see  many  attractive 
styles  costing  about  one  dollar.  Very 
popular  are  leather  belts  in  combinations 
of  red,  white  and  blue;  wide  suede  belts 
with  carved  wooden  buckles,  and  belts  of 
wide  Roman-striped  ribbon.  There  are 
narrow  metal  belts,  some  enameled  in 
color. 

The  new  Spring  scarfs  include  both 


plain  and  pleated  silk,  which  are  some¬ 
times  tied  like  an  ascot,  and  sometimes 
draped  at  the  shoulder.  They  are  also 
used  as  belts.  In  addition  to  the  tri¬ 
angles,  there  are  some  scarfs  that  form 
a  bib  in  front/ 

Most  women  wonder  how  the  material 
they  wish  to  buy  will  look  when  made  up 
into  a  dress.  One  of  the  big  department 
stores  has  a  new  plan  ;  they  have  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  device  called  a  visualizer, 
which  will  show  you  how  the  material  is 
adapted  to  the  pattern  you  choose.  The 
picture  of  the  pattern  and  a  bolt  of  ma¬ 
terial  are  put  in  the  visualizer.  and  in 
some  way  you  are  shown  just  how  the 
pattern  will  look  in  that  special  material. 
No,  we  don’t  know  how  it  is  done,  but  it 
is  a  fascinating  process. 

Little  handmade  sweaters  for  the  baby 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  alway»  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


910 — Decidedly  .Slim¬ 
ming.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  10, 
18,  CO  years.  30,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
10  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
for  dress  with  114 
yds.  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial  for  apron.  Ten 
cents. 


designed  in  sizes  10, 
18,  20  years,  30,  3S, 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  35- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


943  — -  Pretty  Home 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  10, 
18,  20  years,  30,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  10  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  witli 
lVs  yds.  of  35-in. 
contrasting  and  01i 
yds.  of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


841 — Bloomer  Frock. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  6  years.  Size  4 
requires  2%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


Spring  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


button  down  the  back,  so  that  there  is 
not  so  much  turning  over. 

An  item  in  the  outfit  for  a  new  baby 
now  is  a  carrying  basket,  in  which  the 
baby  is  laid  for  taking  up  and  down¬ 
stairs,  or  for  his  sun  bath.  Many  moth¬ 
ers  discovered  the  convenience  of  a  stout 
handled  basket  as  a  baby  carrier,  and  this 
lias  now  reached  the  dignity  of  being  part 
of  the  layette. 


Raisin  Pie 

One  cup  seeded  raisins,  one  cup  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  a  pinch  of  salt,  butter  size 
of  an  egg,  1%  cups  hot  water,  tablespoon 
of  vinegar  or  lemon  juice.  Boil  together 
and  thicken  with  a  rounded  tablespoon 
of  flour  blended  with  cold  water.  As  .soon 
as  this  boils  remove  from  fire.  Bake  with 
two  crusts. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  runs  a  roadside 
stand  makes  the  loveliest  looking  pies — 
she  makes  her  crust  in  the  proportion  of 
%  cup  of  shortening  to  each  two  cups  of 
flour,  salt  and  very  little  cold  water.  I 
like  to  keep  a  couple  of  quarts  of  this 
mixture  on  band,  adding  the  water  as 
I  use  it.  Just  as  easy  to  blend  three  cups 
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shortening  with  eight  cups  of  flour  as  the 
smaller  amount,  and  it  keeps — if  you 
don’t  bake  it  up.  mp.s.  b. 


Notes  from  the  Garden  Spot 

How  we  do  enjoy  the  “notes”  from 
everywhere It  seems  like  hearing  from 
old  friends.  We  are  a  busy  people  here 
in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  always  on  the  go. 
In  the  Summer  we  prepare  for  Winter, 
and  in  Winter  get  ready  for  Summer. 
Sometimes  I  get  lazy  and  wish  I’d  be 
either  rich  or  live  in  continuous  Summer. 
But  then  in  my  more  sprightly  moments 
I  think,  “What  better  happiness  can  any¬ 
one  have  than  that  which  comes  with  the 
enjoyment  of  work  well  done?” 

Just  now  many  of  our  neighbors  arc 
butchering.  One  kills  a  beef  and  sells 
what  he  does  not  need  himself  to  bis 
neighbors,  and  we  all  butcher  a  hog  or 
two.  Then  comes  canning  the  meat.  It 
seems  quite  a  lot  of  work,  but  it  really 
isn’t  much  bother.  I  canned  half  of  a 
beef  and  a  large  hog,  besides  caring  for 
my  four  small  children,  washing,  ironing, 
etc.,  in  a  week.  All  the  meat  that  isn’t 
smoked  I  can  by  processing.  In  all  I 
have  over  one  hundred  cans.  These  in¬ 
clude  sausage,  puddings,  tenderloin,  ribs, 
liver,  hamburger,  roast  beef,  mincemeat 
and  sauerkraut  canned  with  pork. 

This  week  I  boiled  soap  from  the 
“cracklings”  and  waste  tallow.  I  save 
all  my  drippings  and  grease  for  cold  soap, 
so  there  really  isn’t  any  waste. 

We  spent  a  day  at  the  State  Farm 
Show  at  Harrisburg.  It  surely  is  worth 
while.  The  inspiration  will  last  me  for 
many  a  day.  There  was  nothing  I  en¬ 
joyed  more  than  the  exhibits  of  projects 
worked  out  by  the  different  vocational 
schools  and  4-H  clubs.  One  school  showed 
three  balanced  meals,  breakfast,  lunch 
and  dinner,  three  tables  daintily  set  with 
the  real  prepared  food.  Each  table  was 
to  serve  two — one  a  reducing  meal,  and 
the  other  a  building-up  meal.  One  school 
had  an  exhibit  of  “making  use  of  what 
you  have.”  showing  made-over  things, 
darning,  patching,  etc.;  another  of  can¬ 
ning  and  curing  meat,  etc.  One  showed 
a  corner  of  a  girl’s  room  before  and  after, 
and  still  another  a  kitchen  and  a  kitchen 
improved.  What  wonders  a  little  paint 
and  “knowing  how”  can  do  !  There  were 
others  that  were  just  as  good  that  dealt 
with  the  barn  and  outside  interests.  The 
exhibits  of  the  different  State  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  State  room  were  cleverly 
done.  There  were  products  raised  and 
articles  made  by  inmates  of  State  hos¬ 
pitals,  prisons  and  different  institutions. 
Different  manufacturers  of  the  State  had 
exhibits.  One  nurseryman  had  a  rock 
garden  that  was  a  real  work  of  art.  It 
looked  like  nature  itself.  With  rotting 
logs  and  wild  flowers  it  looked  just  like 
my  favorite  nook  by  the  run  in  our  wood- 
lot.  This  fad  of  rock  gardens  is  almost 
reaching  the  absurd  around  here.  I  hope 
some  of  the  people  who  think  a  rock  gar¬ 
den  means  a  pile  of  stones  any  old  place 
saw  it. 

The  poultry  exhibit  was  good.  And  so 
were  those  of  the  dairy  and  fat  cattle, 
hogs,  horse  and  sheep.  It  was  fun  to  see 
the  4-H  boys  and  girls  washing  and  curl¬ 
ing  their  baby  beeves.  I  just  read  that 
the  11-year-old  boy  whose  beef  won  first 
prize  received  60  cents  per  pound  for  his 
beef  when  sold  at  auction  after  the  show. 
In  the  same  building  with  the  exhibits  a 
program  of  lectures  Avas  given  and 
Avhether  our  interest  was  bees,  poultry, 
vegetables,  potatoes,  fruit  or  what  not, 
we  could  find  something  that  Avas  good 
for  us. 

Most  of  my  neighbors  are  working  on 
quilts  or  rugs,  and  although  I  look  at 
the  finished  product  with  much  longing 
my  love  of  reading  pulls  mo  doAvn  to  an 
easy  chair,  and  I’m  soon  lost.  And  I 
wouldn't  trade  what  I  get  from  my  read¬ 
ing  for  the  quilts  I  could  have  made  in 
the  same  time.  Just  now  I  am  taking  a 
course  by  correspondence  from  State  Col¬ 
lege  on  cooking.  I  have  taken  a  course 
on  canning  and  home  furnishing.  These 
courses  are  very  practical  and  are  free. 
They  are  given  on  a  great  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  of  Interest  to  farmers  and  their 
wives.  Anybody  interested  can  write  for 
a  catalog  of  correspondence  courses  to 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
College.  Pa.  I  think  these  are  free  only 
to  Pennsylvanians. 

My  friends  in  the  city  arc  talking  about 
the  depression,  and  retrenching.  We  are 
keeping  on  as  usual — Avhether  times  are 
hard  or  good — trying  to  make  ends  meet. 

airs.  E.  c. 


Meat-Stretchers 

Are  you  one  of  the  many  people  who 
feel  that  meat  once  a  day  is  enough  for 
health,  yet  still  have  a  twice-a-day  hanker¬ 
ing  for  it  in  spite  of  your  own  better 
judgment?  Here  are  some  recipes  that 
while  they  really  use  little  or  no  meat, 
are  still  satisfying,  and  leave  one  witli  the 
feeling  that  a'  meatless  meal  isn’t  so  bad 
after  all. 

Among  these  I  think  our  favorite  is 
Spanish  rice.  To  make  it  try  out  one  or 
tAA-o  slices  of  salt  pork  or  bacon  diced 
fine.  Two  or  three  tablespoons  of  any 
meat  drippings  are  as  good  if  you  haven’t 
the  pork  or  bacon  on  hand.  In  this  hot 
fat  fry  tAvo  large  cooking  onions  thinly 
sliced.’  While  the  onions  are  cooking  to 
a  light  brown  Avasli  one  cup  of  rice.  To 
the  onions  and  hot  fat  add  one  to  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  canned  tomatoes  (in  our  family 
this  is  governed  by  the  amount  left  over 
from  a  previous  meal)  the  rice  and 
enough  Avater  “to  prevent  the  rice  from 
cooking  down.  Season  Avell  Avith  salt, 


pepper,  and  paprika  (the  latter  not 
necessary,  it's  just  a  flourish)  and  cook 
until  the  rice  is  tender,  stirring  frequently 
as  it  cooks  down  very  easily.  This  is 
good  just  as  it  is.  but  if  one  still  yearns 
for  meat  a  half  cup  of  any  leftover  meat 
you  have  on  hand  diced  quite  line  Avili 
work  wonders.  If  there  is  a  little  graAv 
that  is  so  much  the  better.  Of  course 
more  meat  may  he  used,  but  it  really  B 
surprising  how  far  a  tiny  bit  will  go. 
Spanish  rice  is  good  made  with  fresh 
hamburg  steak,  in  Avhicli  case  the  ham 
burg  is  browned  with  the  onions,  then 
proceed  as  when  the  cooked  meat  is  used. 

Any  left-over  bits  of  canned  salmon  in 
our  house  usually  find  their  Avav  into 
kedgeree.  For  this  boil  one  cup  of  rice 
in  the  usual  Avay.  Also  hard-boil  Iaa'o  or 
three  eggs,  cool,  peel  and  cut  fine.  In  a 
saucepan  melt  three  tablespoons  of 
butter,  put  in  the  salmon  flaked  up  and 
cook  a  few  minutes,  seasoning  with  salt, 
a  tiny  bit  of  pepper,  and  one  ta’blespoon 
of  lemon  juice.  For  lemon  juice  I  have 
satisfactorily  used  vinegar.  Mix  the 
drained  cooked  rice  and  the  eggs  lightly 
with  the  salmon  and  alloAV  to  heat 
through.  Serve  with  any  kind  of  tar: 
pickles;  mustard  pickles  are  especially 
good.  Of  course  this  dish  is  much  better 
if  the  salmon  used  is  at  least  a  cupful, 
but  as  Avith  the  Spanish  rice,  a  little  goes 
a  long  Avay. 

Another  rice  dish  which  is  a  favorite  is 
escalloped  rice  with  cheese.  Boil  the  rice 
and  drain  carefully  so  the  kernels  Avili  he 
distinct.  In  a  Avell-greased  dish  alternate 
layers  of  rather  finely  rolled  cracker 
crumbs,  cooked  rice  and  cheese  cut  fine  or 
grated,  seasoning  each  layer  Avell  with 
salt,  a  dash  of  pepper,  and  dots  of  butter. 
The  last  layer  should  he  of  the  crackers, 
generously  dotted  Avith  butter.  Fill  the 
dish  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  top 
Avith  milk,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
until  well  browned.  Cabbage  and  apple, 
or  plain  cabbage  salad  is  a  nice  ac¬ 
companiment  to  rice  and  cheese;  and  if 
you  'top  off  your  meal  Avith  a  generous 
slice  of  warm  gingerbread  Avith  Avhipped 
cream  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  that  even  a 
meatless  meal  can  be  adequately  “filling.” 

Next  to  rice,  macaroni  reigns  in  popu¬ 
larity  in  our  family.  There  are  so  many 
Avays  to  serve  it,  and  then  it  is  so  easy 
to  prepare.  But  do  he  sure  it  is 
.thoroughly  cooked  in  plenty  of  boiling, 
salted  water  before  preparing  in  any  of 
the  following  Avays;  for  to  my  mind 
nothing  is  more  unpalatable  than  under¬ 
done  macaroni. 

Of  course  the  most  popular  method  of 
serving  macaroni  is  the  old  stand-by 
macaroni  and  cheese.  I  like  to  make  a 
rich  cream  sauce,  using  three  tables poons 
•of  butter,  two  of  flour  and  tAvo  cups  of 
milk ;  and  seasoning  with  one  teaspoon 
of  salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Info  this 
stir  one  to  one  and  one  half  cups  of  finely 
cut  cheese  (if  the  cheese  is  dry,  it  is 
much  quicker  to  use  the  food  chopper  for 
cutting)  and  cook  the  Avhole  slowly  until 
the  cheese  is  melted.  In  a  greased  baking 
dish  place  a  layer  of  fine  bread  or  cracker 
crumbs;  add  the  macaroni  (cooked)  pour 
over  the  cheese  sauce  and  mix  lightly  Avltb 
a  fork.  Cover  the  .top  Avith  a  layer  of  the 
crumbs,  dot  with  butter,  and  sprinkle 
Avith  paprika  if  liked.  Brown  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Sometimes,  if  time  is 
■short,  I  just  mix  the  sauce  and  macaroni, 
heap  on  a  platter  and  serve  with  bits  of 
butter  and  a  sprinkle  of  paprika  or 
pepper  over  all.  This  is  not  nearly  so 
rich  tasting  a  dish  as  Avhen  the  mixture 
is  baked,  but  I  find  that  it  disappears 
quite  as  satisfactorily.  A  delicious  varia¬ 
tion  is  to  add  two  or  three  hard-cooked 
eggs  cut  in  medium  thick  slices ;  put  a 
layer  of  macaroni,  a  layer  of  sliced  egg 
and  a  generous  spread  of  the  sauce, 
alternating  until  the  dish  is  full.  Cover 
Avith  buttered  crumbs  and  brown  as 
before. 

For  macaroni  and  eggs  use  about  two 
cups  of  cooked  macaroni  and  from  two 
to  four  hard-boiled  eggs.  Make  a  cream 
sauce  as  for  macaroni  and  cheese  omitting 
the  cheese,  mix  the  macaroni  and*  coarsely 
chopped  eggs,  reserving  one  egg  yolk  for 
garnish.  Moisteu  with  part  of  the  cream 
sauce  and  arrange  on  a  platter.  Cover 
with  the  remaining  cream  sauce  and 
sprinkle  with  the  reserved  yolk  mashed  or 
grated.  Another  macaroni  and  egg  dish  is 
called  onion  oriental.  To  make  it  cook 
two  thinly  sliced  Spanish  onions  in  two 
■tablespoons  bacon  or  other  fat.  Add  one 
cup  milk  and  thicken  Avith  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  flour.  Season  Avith  salt,  pepper 
and  a  speck  of  cayenne,  add  the  tAvo 
hard-cooked  eggs  which  have  been 
chopped,  and  cook  a  few  minutes.  Pout- 
over  hot  cooked  macaroni  or  rice.  So 
much  for  the  macaroni  and  milk  com¬ 
binations.  Though  perhaps  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  cream  sauce,  one-half  cup  shredded 
dried  beef  and  two  cups  of  cooked 
macaroni  baked  with  a  topping  of 
•buttered  crumbs  belongs  here,  as  Avell  as 
the  same  mixture  substituting  one-half 
cup  of  diced  or  chopped  boiled  or  cold 
fried  ham  for  the  dried  beef.  Both  these 
make  a  very  substantial  hot  lunch  or 
supper  dish,  are  easily  prepared  Avell 
ahead  of  the  actual  serving  time,  inquir¬ 
ing  only  to  be  thoroughly  heated  through 
and  slightly  browned  at  meal  time,  and 
last  hut  not  least,  have  a  pronounced 
meat  flavor  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
meat. 

Did  you  ever  place  several  slices  of 
hac-on  over  your  escalloped  macaroni  and 
tomatoes,  using  less  butter  than  usual,  as 
the  bacon  supplies  extra  fat?  This  is 
very  good  on  a  cold  Winter  night,  served 
Avith  steaming  hot  coffee  and  a  big  plate 
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of  graham  nmffins.  Sometimes  I  make 
] ittle  balls  of  sausage  meat  and!  arrange 
them  on  the  macaroni  and  tomatoes  be¬ 
fore  baking.  Again  a  very  little  meat  is 
sufficient  to  give  the  impression  that 
you’ve  bad  a  “meaty”  meal.  Still  an¬ 
other  way  of  adding  the  meat  flavor  is  to 
use  left-over  gravy,  either  beef  or  pork, 
in  fact  any  water  gravy,  as  part  of  the 
liquid  in  macaroni  and  tomatoes.  I  do 
not  care  so  much  for  the  gravies  made 
with  milk  ;  they  do  not  seem  to  combine 
so  well  with  the  tomatoes.  Still  another 
way  is  to  dissolve  one  or  two  bouillon 
cubes  in  a  little  hot  water  and  mix  with 
the  tomatoes.  Doubtless  there  are  scores 
of  other  dishes  made  with  macaroni  as 
a  basis,  but  these  I  have  tested  and  found 
good. 

Potatoes  and  cheese  in  combination  are 
also  good  meat  substitutes.  Probably  the 
commonest  way  of  serving  them  is  to  bake 
the  potatoes,  scoop  out  the  inside  and 
mash  with  cream  or  milk,  salt,  pepper 
and  cut-up  cheese  to  taste.  Do  this  while 
the  potatoes  are  still  hot,  refill  the  shells, 
dot  the  tops  with  butter  and  set  in  the 
oven  to  brown  the  tops  nicely.  A  less 
common  way,  but  a  very  good  one  is  to 
mash  the  required  number  of  potatoes, 
seasoning  well  and  moistening  with  a 
little  milk.  An  egg  beaten  in  makes  a 
heartier  dish.  Now  make  a  cheese  sauce 
just  as  you  do  for  the  macaroni,  adding 
an  egg  to  this  also,  if  you  wish  the  sauce 
especially  nice.  Mold  the  potatoes  into 
a  mound  on  a  fireproof  dish,  making  a 
depression  about  the  size  of  a  teacup  in 
the  top.  Pour  the  cheese  sauce  into  this 
depression  and  over  the  potato  and  set 
in  the  oven  to  brown.  Serve  hot.  Cheese 
is  fine  in  escalloped  potato,  too ;  and  may 


Patchwork  Pattern 


The  Road  to  Paris.- — This  pattern  makes  a  very 
attractive  quilt  when  pieced  of  one  color  and 
white.  It  is  also  called  Gem  Block.  The  quilt 
from  which  tills  pattern  was  made  was  in  blue 
and  white  and  the  blocks  were  joined  solid.  Any 
color  may  be  used  and  scraps  of  various  kinds 
would  make  a  pretty  quilt.  Price  of  pattern 
15  cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 


be  mixed  with  left-over  mashed  potato, 
formed  into  balls  and  browned  in  hot 
fat  like  any  potato  cake. 

And  did  you  ever  try  potato  omelet? 
To  make  it  use  left-over  mashed  potato, 
iwo  cups  to  every  four  eggs.  Beat  the 
egg  yolks  till  smooth  and  mix  with  the 
mashed  potato  to  a  cream,  adding  three 
tablespoons  of  milk  for  each  egg  used,  and 
seasoning  rather  highly  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  a  tiny  bit  of  onion  if  you  like.  Beat 
i lie  egg  whites  until  stiff,  fold  into  the 
potato  mixture  and  fry  as  any  omelet  in 
a  buttered  frying-pan.  This  omelet  may 
be  made  more  hearty  by  folding  in  bits 
of  minced  ham,  beef  or  chicken.  Also  this 
same  mixture  may  be  baked  as  a  souffle. 
A  cup  of  finely  cut  cheese  added  to  the 
liotatoes  before  mixing  with  the  egg 
yolks  make  a  nice  potato  cheese  souffle. 
And  the  number  of  eggs  used  may  vary 
with  the  supply  ;  that  is,  one  or  two  more 
or  less  do  not  threaten  the  success  of  the 
finished  product.  I  have  made  a  very 
good  potato  omelet  using  the  above  rule 
and  substituting  four  tablespoons  of  milk 
for  two  of  the  eggs.  But  of  course  the 
omelet  was  not  so  hearty. 

There  is  one  more  advantage  in  many 
of  these  meat-saving  recipes;  namely,  they 
may  be  prepared  in  the  morning  and  set 
aside  in  a  cool  place  until  about  ffO 
minutes  before  serving  time.  Then  they 
are  all  ready  to  pop  into  a  hot  oven  to 
brown  and  beat  through  while  you  set 
the  table,  prepare  a  green  salad  if  you  are 
using  one.  and  make  coffee  or  tea.  And 
we  all  know  that  calmly  assured  feeling 
which  comes  with  the  knowledge  that 
there’s  nothing  to  do  for  supper  (or  lunch 
on  washday  or  during  housecleaning) 
except  heat  up  and  serve  the  “backbone” 
of  the  meal.  maud  c.  rurt. 


Raw  Apple  Cake 

Three  cups  raw  apple,  chopped,  two 
cups  molasses ;  boil  slowly  half  an  hour, 
then  cool.  Cream  one  cup  shortening 
with  one  cup  sugar,  add  two  eggs,  well 
beaten,  and  one  cup  sweet  milk.  Sift  one 
quart  flour,  iy2  teaspoons  soda,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
one-half  teaspoon  cloves.  Mix  V2  lb. 
raisins  with  the  flour.  Stir  all  together 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  1  y2  hours.  Makes 
two  large  cakes.  ~  o.  w.  g. 


Blessed  be  Household 
Accounts 

While  reading  A.  E.  F.’s  helpful  ideas 
on  budget  making  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  decided  at  once  to  tell 
you  of  our  experiences.  After  12  years  of 
hit-or-miss  buying — experiencing  periods 
of  actual  need  and  then  counterbalancing 
them  with  grand  buying  sprees,  we  find 
it  very  gratifying  to  have  a  sensible  plan 
and  then  stick  to  it. 

At  first  I  dreaded  the  thought  of  giv¬ 
ing  account  of  every  penny  spent,  for 
the  little  leaks  turned  out  to  be  the  most 
troublesome.  But  we  have  worked  out 
a  scheme  that  suits  us,  and  may  help 
some  one  else.  I  hated  the  thought  of 
keeping  account  of  postage  stamps,  maga¬ 
zines,  etc.  Now  we  buy  stamps  by  the 
dollar’s  worth  and  instead  of  bringing 
home  magazines  occasionally  we  send  for 
them  by  the  year  which,  of  course,  is 
much  cheaper. 

We  set  aside  a  certain  amount  for 
food.  By  baking  and  cooking  intelligently 
we  very  often  live  well  within  the  figure. 
Then  we  have  a  regular  party,  for  tve 
approve  of  social  life  in  the  home.  To 
us,  our  home  is  the  best  place  in  the 
world,  and  the  children  love  to  have  their 
friends  come  in  and  share  it  with  them. 

We  do  not  put  down  the  price  of  each 
article  but  generally  put  doAvn  the  amount 
of  the  day’s  purchases.  Jus  at  present, 
while  I  am  very  busy  Avith  two  small 
children,  my  husband  does  most  of  the 
buying. 

A  certain  amount  is  laid  aside  for 
laundry.  If  by  Avashing  out  a  few  pieces 
one  week  I  save  20  cents  or  more  I  find 
that  Avhen  a  pair  of  blankets  or  curtains 
are  soiled  there  is  money  enough  in  the 
laundry  box  to  have  these  extra  pieces 
cleaned.  <  ’oal  also  has  a  stated  amount. 
If  the  weather  is  mild  or  Ave  burn  wood, 
which  may  be  had  by  just  cutting  it,  the 
amount  saved  is  put  into  the  bank. 

Clothes  for  each  or  us  are  bought,  from 
a  stated  sum.  If  I  make  a  thing  over  and 
save  a  bit  I  spend,  that  amount  on  some¬ 
thing  very  nice — juist  a  little  luxury.  We 
all  use  up  our  clothes  money. 

Of  course  taxes  and  light  are  listed. 
But  the  incidentals  are  the  most  interest¬ 
ing.  An  incidental  rniay  be  anything  from 
a  neAv  leather  for  the  pump  to  a  tire  for 
the  car;  from  a  bottle  of  medicine  to  a 
dozen  tumblers.  In  our  estimation,  any¬ 
thing  that  might  happen  is  an  incidental ; 
a  good  play  or  a  donation.  We  set  aside 
a  generous  amount  for  this  and  if  there  is 
any  left  from  one  month  it  goes  right  on 
to  the  next. 

Any  money  left  over  from  these 
amounts  is  put  into  the  bank  and  repairs 
to  the  home  are  taken  from  it.  If  Ave 
have  enough  in  the  bank  we  get  the  paint 
for  the  house,  the  neAv  rug  or  the  new  car. 

We  find  that  by  budgeting  avp  enjoy 
our  money  more.  We  used  to  do  without 
a  great  many  things  just  because  we 
thought  Ave  couldn’t  afford  them.  Now 
a  glance  at  the  budget  tells  us  what  Ave 
can  afford.  Also  it  enourages  buying  in 
quantities  and  the-  saving  of  many 
pennies.  A  budget  stabilizes  living 
generally. 

Our  book  is  an  open  one,  and  the 
children  have  ceased  “crying  for  the 
moon,”  for  a  glance  at  the  book  tells  them 
how  Ave  all  stand.  ella  e.  piiillips. 


What  Kind  of  Laundry 
Soap? 

Discussing  laundry  soap,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  washing  machines  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions : 

Soap  is  the  combination  of  an  oil  or 
fat,  such  a  palm  oil  or  talloAv,  with  alkali, 
such  as  caustic  potash  and  caustic  soda. 
This  combination  is  brought  about  by 
any  one  of  .three  processes, — cold,  semi- 
boiled,  or  boiled.  Most  soaps  produced 
in  large  quantities  are  made  by  running 
liquid  fats  and  oils  together  with  caustic 
soda  into  huge  kettles,  and  then  boiling. 
Various  steps  are  next  taken  to  remove 
impurities,  and  to  recover  the  glycerine. 
The  finished  soap  i.s  usually  drawn  from 
the  kettles  in  one  to  two  Aveeks,  and 
put  up  in  the  form  of  bars,  chips,  or 
poAvder. 

Caustic  soda  gives  a  firm  soap ;  caustic 
potash  a  soft  soap.  Rosin  is  sometimes 
used  a.s  a  substitute  for  oil,  but  does  not 
give  a  soap  of  as  fine  cleaning  power, 
and  in  addition  it  is  hard  to  rinse  out. 
Washing  soda  is  a  great  aid  to  soap 
in  removing  certain  types  of  dirt,  and 
is  excellent  for  cotton  and  linen  mate¬ 
rials  Borax  assists  in  softening  the 
water  and  has  .some  cleaning  value. 

In  washing  Avoolens  and  silks  a  neutral 
soap  of  Avhite  variety  should  be  used. 
By  neutral,  we  mean  a  soap  in  which 
there  is  no  alkali  or  soda.  There  are 
several  prepared  soap  flakes  on  the 
market  which  are  very  good ;  these  to 
be  thoroughly  dissolved  in  hot  Avater  be¬ 
fore  being  put  into  the  wash  water. 


Pop-overs 

Tavo  cups  of  flour,  sifted  twice  Avith  one 
teaspoon  of  baking  poAvder,  half  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt,  tAvo  cups  of  milk,  one  egg, 
beaten  very  light.  Beat  for  four  min¬ 
utes  :  pour  into  hot  greased  gem  pans, 
and  hake  in  a  brisk  oven. 


Let  My  Factory  Prices 
Save  You  $300  to  $1,000 

Prices  include  all  highest  quality 
lumber,  cut  to  fit,  doors,  windows, 
stairs,  interior  woodwork,  lath, 
shingles,  hardware,  paints,  etc., 
complete.  Materials  fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Three  years  to  pay  if  desired.  Freight 
paid  east  of  Mississippi  River  and  north  of 
Ma.son-Dixon,  line;  also  to  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri. 

Lowest  Prices  in  Liberty’s  History 

Get  ail  materials  direct  from  mill.  Many 
save  $300  to  $1,000  and  more.  Mill-cut 
lumber  saves  you  40%  labor.  30%  on 
materials.  Not  portable.  Sturdy,  substantial, 
permanent  homes.  35  years  square  dealing 
behind  Liberty  guarantee.  Amazing  new  plan 
— actually  examine  materials  on  your  own  lot 
before  you  pay  I 


THE  LAFAYETTE: 

C  rooms,  bath,  2 
closets,  hall. 

Price  $8411. 

Others  at 
$•>75  to 
$1535. 


HANDSOME  BIG  BOOK  OF  HOMES 
Full  color  photographs,  with  blue-prints  of  floor  plans.  Amaz¬ 
ing  values  from  $375  to  $1,535.  Practical — Beautiful. 


“Saved  $800  to  $1,200  on  Lumber” 

says  O.  R.  Fickling.  “and  the  material  was 
wonderful.”.  .  .  “Believe  I  saved  $600  by 
buying  from  you,”  writes  Peter  Gimbel  of 
Indiana  .  .  .  Mr.  G.  A.  Halm  saved  “be¬ 
tween  $1,000  and  $1,500”  on  his  home  .  .  . 
.1.  .1.  Spellman  says  “I  saved  $500  by  buying 
Trom  you.”  Every  home  owner  who  built  a 
Liberty  saved  money.  This  year  with  lower 
prices  you  can  save  even  more.  Send  25c 
today  for  our  big  4-oolor  Book  of  House  Plans. 

LIBERTY  HOMES 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


Liberty  Howes,  Lewis  Mfg.,  Co. 

Dept.  30Z,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

I  am  enclosing  25c  for  your  big  4-color 
Book  of  House  Plans. 

Name . 

Address . 

City  .  State  . 


DON’T  SEND  1  PENNY! 


Women!  Here’s  the  way  to  save  money  on  household 
needs  and  clothing  for  the  whole  family!  Just  send  us 
your  name  and  address — no  money — and  we’ll  mail 
you  this  advertised  bargain.  Remnant  bundle  con¬ 
tains  20  yards  of  cotton  materials  such  as  chambrays, 

S'nghams,  percales,  voiles,  llnenes,  muslin  and  towel- 
g  in  2  to  6-yard  lengthB.  With  each  bundle  you 
receive  four  100-yard  spools  of  white  cotton  sewing 
thread  and  100  assorted  sizes  golden-eye  steel  needles. 
Pay  postman  $£.98  on  delivery.  We  pay  ail  postage. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  ORDER  BY  NO.  7. 

WALTER  FIELD  CO.  Dept.  H2308  CHICAGO 


WALL  PAPER 

Send  for  Big  Free  Sample 
Book  showing  a  large  selec¬ 
tion  of  patterns  suitable 
for  any  room  in  the  home. 
Remarkably  low  prices. 

SM0RT0N  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

Dept.  H,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

jbr  . 

90* 


You  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


Liberal  Interest 

Compounded  Quarterly 

BANK  by  Mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently.  This62year  old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
YorkState supervision,  assures 
generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  how  compoundirg 
makes  money  grow.  Explairs 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany, N.y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new  Banking 
by  Mail  booklet, 

34 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City  State 


save  money 

Use  INGERS0LL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  80  YEARS’  USB 
Made  in  Ali  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFEP.. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CALLOUSES 

Gently  Fade  Away 

Corns  and  Callouses  yield  at  once  to 
the  wonderful  medication  in  this 
thin,  comfortable  adhesive  silk.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No 
more  nagging  foot  pains.  New 
Medicated  Silk  Adhesive 
absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  injury  to 
healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Big  spool. 
60  square  inches.  Send  $1.00  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trying  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R-3  Burlington,  Vermont 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

Xo  Paper  a  10x13  Room 
Complete 

Send  for  big  FREE  Catalog 


A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


y  a  n  y  COLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS 

■  Ol  jra  $1.15  lb.  hnitting  yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  free. 

■  H.  A.  Bartlett,  (Mfr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


|  All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

The  Mutual  Publishing  Co..  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  been  condemned  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  the  fraud¬ 
ulent  misrepresentations  to  school  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  sale  of  “cyclopedias"  and  loose- 
leaf  supplements.  An  order  forbids  this 
company  and  others  from  further  carry¬ 
ing  on  these  practices. 

Other  misrepresentations  concern  so- 
called  free  offers,  selling  prices,  book 
bindings,  and  the  signing  of  what  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  a  “memorandum,"  but  in 
reality  is  a  contract  to  purchase  or  a 
promissory  note.  The  agents  of  the  com¬ 
panies  secure  the  names  of  teachers — 
often  new  teachers — and  represent  that 
the  superintendent  of  the  school  has  sent 
him  and  that  the  teacher  will  “stand  in” 
with  the  superintendent  if  the  books  are 
taken.  Gift  books  were  offered  and  spe¬ 
cial  prices  made.  The  agent,  according 
to  the  commission,  promised  that  if  the 
teacher  changed  her  mind  she  could  tear 
up  the  contract  or  note,  write  the  com¬ 
pany  a  letter  and  the  matter  would  be 
ended.  The  books  were  not  free.  The 
contracts  were  not  cancellable.  They  were 
transferred  to  the  Publishers’  Acceptance 
Corporation  which  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  contracts  or 
notes.  This  corporation  is  ordered  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  representations  that  it  is  an 
innocent  purchaser  of  subscribers’  con¬ 
tracts  when  it  is  not  true. 

You  would  be  doing  people  a  good  turn 
if  you  warned  buyers  to  look  out  for  real- 
estate  men.  I  bought  a  filling  station 
from  the  Strout  Agency  and  had  a  big 
loss.  I  know  many  men  who  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  farming  or  chicken  business,  but 
take  the  real-estate  men’s  word  for  if 
and  lose  all.  They  advertise  “money¬ 
making  farms"  and  “there  is  no  such  ani¬ 
mal”  right  now.  c.  J.  H. 

Florida. 

Frequent  inquiries  come  to  us  asking 
the  responsibility  and  reliability  of  real- 
estate  agencies  in  various  locations.  These 
are  difficult  questions  to  answer  definite¬ 
ly.  There  are  many  honest,  conscientious 
real-estate  dealers,  but  many  of  them 
have  little  financial  responsibility,  and 
their  capital  rating  would  be  of  little 
value  if  known.  Their  business  is  simply 
to  bring  seller  and  buyer  together,  and 
negotiate  a  deal.  They  get  their  pay  as 
a  commission  on  the  amount  of  the  sale, 
and  quite  naturally  they  are  anxious  to 
make  the  sale  and  the  commission,  and 
try  to  persuade  both  parties  to  come  to 
terms.  The  seller  is  expected  to  know 
the  value  of  the  property.  Oftentimes  the 
buyer  does  not.  But  the  buyer  should 
never  be  hurried  into  making  an  offer 
until  he  has  full  information  from  inde¬ 
pendent  sources.  A  verbal  contract  for 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  real  estate  is  not 
binding  in  New  York  State,  until  it  is 
committed  to  writing.  When  the  buyer 
and  seller  agree  verbally,  however,  the 
agent  may  then  demand  his  commission 
even  though  the  sale  does  not  eventually 
go  through.  Then  the  owner  is  obliged  to 
pay  the  commission  even  though  the  sale 
is  not  made.  For  this  reason  it  is  pru¬ 
dent  for  the  owner  to  have  an  agreement 
in  writing  with  the  agent,  providing  that 
no  commission  shall  be  deemed  to  be  due 
unless  and  until  title  passes,  and  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  the  owner  to  withdraw 
at  any  time  before  the  deed  is  signed  and 
payments  are  made. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  American 
Mushroom  Industries,  Toronto,  Canada. 

New  York  I.,  r. 

This  business  has  been  carried  on  by 
Donald  W.  Losee,  who  was  in  a  knitting 
mills  company  which  failed  in  1930.  He 
then  went  into  the  clothing  business. 
This  was  an  incorporated  company  which 
made  an  authorized  assignment  Septem¬ 
ber  9,  1930.  Mr.  Dosee  is  not  known  to 
possess  any  tangible  means  of  moment  to 
serve  as  a  basis  of  credit. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau,  of  New 
York  City,  issues  a  warning  against 
“Television  fallacies  spread  by  irrespon¬ 
sible  stock  promoters.”  Blue-sky  pro¬ 
moters  are  counting  on  the  credulity  of 
the  public  and  expect  a  ready  sale  of 
shares  in  any  new  corporation  they  offer 
with  the  word  “television”  in  its  title. 


Television  has  not  yet  reached  a  point 
where  it  is  ripe  for  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  on  a  commercial  basis.  It  is 
expected  that  stock  in  television  com¬ 
panies  will  become  as  big  a  fad  as  avia¬ 
tion  securities  did  a  few  years  ago.  The 
New  Jersey  Division  of  Securities  has  in¬ 
stituted  proceedings  against  a  number  of 
individuals  and  organizations  engaged  in 
marketing  television  securities  by  fraudu¬ 
lent  methods,  and  advises  those  interested 
to  exercise  every  precaution  before  in¬ 
vesting.  Experiments  are  being  carried 
on,  but  reputable  television  companies  are 
not  asking  the  public  to  participate  in 
purchasing  stock  at  this  time. 

I  received  the  check  for  the  three  cases 
of  eggs  from  the  Flatbusli,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  dealer,  and  I  wish  to  thank  you. 
Your  services  are  a  wonderful  help  to 
country  people  who  have  no  way  of 
collecting  such  bills.  A.  M.  k. 

Virginia. 

Collections  are  seldom  as  easy  as  this 
one.  The  bill  was  quite  long  delayed,  and 
of  course  a  poultryman  in  Virginia  is  a 
long  way  from  Flatbusli,  Brooklyn,  but 
settlement  was  made  promptly  on  our 
request. 

Can  you  collect  this  deposit  from  the 
League  of  Tourist  Homes  at  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. V  I  am  enclosing  the  slip  I  received 
from  the  salesman.  I  paid  him  a  .$2  deposit 
and  that  is  the  last  I  have  ever  heard  of 
them.  They  never  sent  me  the  500  cards 
and  they  will  not  answer  any  of  my 
letters.  They  were  to  deliver  the  cards 
last  August.  w.  J.  m. 

New  York. 

There  is  scant  chance  of  the  return  of 
a  fee  paid  “tourist”  schemes.  They  will 
probably  claim  that  the  deposit  paid  for 
the  cards.  Complaints  have  been  frequent 
from  owners  of  houses  who  patronized 
the  concerns.  The  experience  has  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  any  money  paid  on  these 
schemes  which  promise  tourist  trade,  is 
money  lost. 

1  just  cannot  resist  this  offer  even 
though  my  subscription  runs  for  some 
time  yet.  My  mother  took  this  paper 
years  ago,  when  it  was  Moore’s  Rural 
Neic-Yorker,  and  I.  a  little  girl,  and  I 
still  continue  to  take  it.  My  husband 
always  turned  to  Publisher’s  Desk  first 
and  by  so  doing,  once  anyway,  he  made 
an  agent — one  of  .'the  “get-rich-quick” 
kind — leave  in  more  of  a  hurry  than  lie 
came.  All  he  said  was.  “We  take  The  Ii. 
N.-Y.,”  and  before  he  could  say  more  was 
talking  to  Mr.  Agent’s  back.  i.  n.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  a  long  span  of  years  from  Mr. 
Moore’s  day  to  the  present,  but  this  good 
friend  is  of  the  second  generation,  and 
we  yet  frequently  hear  from  subscribers 
who  began  back  when  “Moore’s”  was  in 
the  title  head.  It  is  a  source  of  much 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  retain  and  serve 
these  old  friendships. 

Last  November  a  young  man  represent¬ 
ing  himself  from*  Kingston  Poultry  Farm 
came  to  any  house.  He  had  a  present  for 
me  of  five  dozen  of  eggs  sent  by  a  friend 
from  New  York,  and  all  paid  for,  and 
ne  would  deliver  the  following  Saturday. 
In  the  meantime  he  was  taking  orders  for 
turkeys  at  30  cents  per  lb.  I  gave  him 
an  order  for  a  10-lb.  turkey,  paid  him 
$1.50  deposit.  It  was  to  be  delivered  two 
days  before  Thanksgiving.  I  never  got  the 
eggs  or  turkey.  I  wrote  to  chief  of  police 
at  Kingston.  They  informed  me  that 
there  was  no  such  farm.  e.  n. 

New  York. 

We  know  no  poultry  farm  by  the  above 
name,  and  from  the  story  conclude  the 
chap  had  no  poultry  farm.  It  is  well  to 
be  wary  of  “Greeks  bringing  gifts.”  It 
is  also  time  enough  to  pay  for  goods 
when  delivered,  unless  you  know  the 
seller  to  be  responsible  or  guaranteed  by 
some  party  known  to  you  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble,  as  in  the  case  of  advertisers  in  this 
paper.  We  give  space  to  this  case  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  like  a  new  trick,  and  the 
story  may  save  others. 

I  inclose  two  checks  sent  me  by  A.  J. 
Brittman.  Livingston,  N.  J.,  returned 
from  the  bank  marked  “no  funds.”  I 
have  tried  several  times  to  collect  through 
the  bank,  but  with  the  same  result.  I 
hope  you  may  be  able  to  collect  on  them. 

New  Jersej  f.  a.  j. 

These  two  checks  amount  to  $15.75. 
We  have  made  repeated  efforts  to  collect, 
but  without  success. 

We  received  a  check  this  week  in  the 
amount  of  $97.33.  We  appreciate  your 
interest  in  our  behalf,  as  we  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  this  money  back  without  a 
lot  of  trouble.  H.  M.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

A  few  letters  brought  about  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  a  little  dispute.  We  are  always 
glad  to  use  our  good  offices  in  settling 
u  ch  m  i  su ndersta  ndings. 


OAZFi»  the 

UNADILLA 

can  you.  get  tills 
extra  silo  security 


THE  standard,  improved  Una- 
dilla  Silo  is  designed  with  the 
easiest  and  most  reliable  hoop  tight¬ 
ening  facility. 

For  extra  rigidity  and  storm-proof 
security  you  may  have  in  the  Una- 
dilla  a  trussed  silo  top  and  a  stave 
dowelling  system.  Once  erected  with 
this  construction  you  can  forget  that 
you  own  this  silo  — it  will  not  suf¬ 
fer  from  leaning  or  twisting  due  to 
failure  to  keep  hoops  tightened. 


DOWELLED  STAVES 


These  features  are  patented  and  can 
be  obtained  only  with  the  Unadilla 
Silo.  Send  for  catalog  illustrating 
this  Trussed  Top  and  Stave  Dowel- 
ling  System.  Get  our  prices  and  ex¬ 
tra  discount  offer  for  early  orders. 
Unadilla  Silo  Company,  Box  C, 
Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  xvanted  in  open  territory. 

UNADILLA  SILOS 


500  More  Rural  and  City 
Dealers 


Start  your  own  business  with  our  capi¬ 
tal.  It  pays  better  than  farming.  Buy  ev¬ 
erything  at  wholesale — sell  at  retail.  Be 
your  own  boss.  Make  all  the  profits  on 
everything  you  sell.  We  supply  everything 
— Products,  Auto-Bodies,  Sample  Cases. 
Advertising  Matter,  Sales  and  Service 
Methods,  etc.  15  Factories  and  Service 
Branches.  Prompt  shipments.  Lowest 
freight  and  express  rates.  Superior  Raw- 
leigh  Quality,  old  established  demand,  low¬ 
est  prices,  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  no 
sale,  makes  _  easy  sales.  200  farm  and 
home  necessities,  all  guaranteed  the  best 
values.  Rawleigh’s  Superior  Sales  and 
Service  Methods  secure  most  business  ev¬ 
erywhere.  Over  42  million  Products  sold 
Inst  year.  If  you  are  willing  to  work  steady 
every  day  for  good  pay,  write  for  complete 
information  how  to  start  your  own  busi¬ 
ness  with  our  capital. 

W.*T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

PEPT.B-37  BUR  FREEPORT.  ILL. 


A  FRAME  *10^ 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money, 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOO 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  front.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers.  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  Alt 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville.  Pa • 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


Send  your  name  for  free  supply  of  Moore 
.  PurpulMedicated  Teat  Dilators  Improved 
Construction — Contain  no  metal  or  wire  core. 
Needlepoint  makes  them  easy  to  insert — arrow¬ 
head  prevents  them  going  in  too  far.  Sore  teats 
;  heal  quicker  with  Moore  Bros.  Dilators.  Use  them  for 
Spiders,  Obstructions,  Sores  and  Scabs  on  tips,  Hard 
(Milkers,  after  operating.  Da  Dozen  25c.  7  Dozen  $1 
at  your  dealer  or  direct  from  um  postpaid.  Write  today 
for  FREE  supply  and  big  FREE  catalog  of  dairymen’s 
supplies  at  money  saving  prices. 

The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Dept.  4 1»  Albany,  N.  Y. 


NEW  LOW  MILKER  PRICES 

Rite- Way  latest  and  best  single  pipeline  Stan¬ 
dard  Principle  milker,  at  nearly  half  former 
price.  Write  for  literature  and  prices.  Rubber, 
oterilizating  Racks  and  Equipment  for  all 
makes  milkers  at  about  half  price.  (1) 
Rite-Way  Products  Co.,  Dept.  4,  4007  N. Tripp  Av..  Chicagj 


Farmers  Prefer 
This  New  Way 
of  Haying 

HaYING  time  may  seem  pretty  far 
off.  but  it's  not  too  far  off  to  consider 
a  better  way  of  handling  the  job.  .Men 
who  tried  out  the  new  system  last  sea¬ 
son  claim  that  it  is  lower  in  cost  and 
does  away  with  much  of  the  hard,  dis 
agreeable  work  and  that  it  makes  the 
hay  worth  more  as  feed.  The  new 
method  enables  two  men  and  a  boy  to 
put  up  hay  faster  than  four  or  five  men 
with  a  fork.  The  hay  is  stored  in  half 
the  usual  space,  keeps  better  and  is 
much  easier  to  feed  out. 

Under  this  new  plan,  the  crop  is 
mowed,  cured  and  hauled  to  the  barn 
as  usual.  The  hay  is  then  put  through 
a  heavy  duty  chopper.  Two  men  on  the 
wagon  and  one  at  the  machine  can  roll 
off  a  load  in  as  little  as  0  or  7  min¬ 
utes.  One  man  and  a  boy  can  feed  a 
load  through  the  chopper  in  15  minutes. 
The  chopped  hay  is  blown  into  the 
mow.  No  one  works  in  the  hot,  dusty 
mow. 

But  the  saving  in  labor  and  storage 
space  are  no  more  important  than  the 
results  of  feeding  chopped  hay.  In 
some  cases  milk  flow  has  increased  as 
much  as  20c/c.  Feed  costs  per  100  lbs. 
of  gain  have  dropped  $1.40  for  beef 
and  G6  cents  for  mutton.  Gains  are 
made  cheaper  and  usually  faster  be¬ 
cause  all  feeding  waste  is  eliminated. 

The  new  method  reduces  the  sum 
total  of  farm  equipment  needed;  for 
the  chopper,  without  any  change-over 
whatever,  also  serves  efficiently  as  a 
silo  filler,  straw  cutter  and  fodder 
shredder. 


A  postal  or  your  name  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  this  ad  will  bring  a  free  book¬ 
let  “A  Better  Way  to  Put  up  Hay” 
which  describes  this  new  method  and 
the  Papec  Hay  Chopper-Silo  Filler. 
Address  Papec  Machine  Co.,  102  South 
Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y.,  advising 
us  whether  you  have  gasoline  or  elec¬ 
tric  power  and  the  amount  of  horse¬ 
power  available.  Investigate  this  new 
but  proved  method  now  while  you  have 
the  time. — Advertisement. 


clean! 

HE  Burrell  is  a  single-tube  system — with 
a  one-piece  ALL-RUBBER  mouth-piece! 
A  simpler,  easier-to-clean  milker  !  That's 
why  it  is  so  easy  for  Burrell  users  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  dairy  inspectors.  Sin¬ 
gle  and  double  units.  Write  for  catalog. 

Cherry-Burreil  Corporation 
20  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN 


Apply  good  old  Absorbine.  See  bow 
quickly  it  reduc33  swellings,  relieves 
strained  muscles,  tendons.  Fine  anti¬ 
septic  to  aid  healing  of  galls,  boils, 
open  sores.  Never  blisters  nor  re¬ 
moves  liair — and  horse  works  while 
being  treated.  Fconomical  because  so 
little  goes  so  far.  Any  druggist.  Large 
bottle,  $2.50.  Vi.  F.  You  Inc., 
288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  M  ass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


HEAVES 


Money  Back. 
IS  It  Fails 


l  A  horse  with  heaves  can’t  do 

I  its  full  share  of  work.  Get  ,1 _ 

A  rid  of  the  heaves  and  you  < 

■  have  a  horse  worth  its 

I  full  value  in  work  or  in  money.  Send  today  for 
FLEMING'S  No.  6  POWDERS 

H  ($1.00  per  package  postpaid'.  Also  Inev’ro  sure- 

fire  tonic  for  rundown  horses.  OUR  BJG  FrtEE  Veterinary  i 
Adviser  tells  about  new  treatments  for  many  diseases. 

^FLEMING  BROS.,  0-825  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  j 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you  'il  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guaran.ee  editorial  page. 


LAND  OPENINGS 

Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  ail 
purposes,  size  and  price  to  suit.  Write  for 
FREE  BOOK  and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY,  Dept.  130,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Large  AND  SMALL  farms— House,  10  acres— S800. 
■  Easy  terms.  C.  WITMER  -  Crewe,  Virginia 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
1SUREAU,  *15  BltOOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  A  Cole  B  power  works  directly 
from  an  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant.  In  use 
over  three  years.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


IOOO  MAPLE  LABELS—*  sizes,  postnaid— S1.S5,  $g.!M) 
*2.75,  $3.00.  HONESTY  PRESS  -  Putney,  Vt 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


AY  ANTED — Poultry-man,  one  in  each  poultry 
community,  sole  or  part  owner  successful 
plant,  desirous  earning  extra  salary  by  devoting 
part  time  introducing  and  servicing  money-sav¬ 
ing  feed  commodity  eventually  demanded  by 
poultry  and  bog  raisers  everywhere.  PURE 
CULTURE  LABORATORY,  Box  1204,  Oakhurst, 
N.  .1. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man,  single,  experienced 
in  operation  and  care  small  poultry  plant. 
Answer  P.  L.  A'.,  P.  0.  Box  1290,  City  Hall 
Station,  Netv  York  City. 


AVA NTED  —  AA’orking  manager  with  executive 
ability  who  is  capable  of  handling  a  large 
proposition;  must  understand  making  of  certi¬ 
fied  milk  as  yvell  as  all  kinds  of  cropping:  none 
Imt  experienced  men  need  apply.  ADVERTISER 
.T140,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  AA'OMAN,  must  be  neat,  plain 
cooking,  on  farm:  good  home  to  high  wages. 
.1.  DERFUSS,  Blauvelt,  N.  Y. 


'A’ ANT  ED — Two  men  for  garden  work  by  land¬ 
scape  contractor.  Protestant:  one  who  can 
drive  truck:  state  wages  with  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  .3174,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  ON  NEGLECTED  small  Maryland  farm 
to  be  reconditioned:  white,  elderly  account  of 
small  wage,  live  dollars  a  month  and  home; 
varied  work:  no  milking.  ADVERTISER  3184, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  capable  of  driving  team  for 
plowing  on  small  farm,  with  salary  of  $15 
per  month  and  board  to  start.  DAA'ID  H. 
COOPER,  R.  F.  D.,  Stonetown  Road,  Midvale, 
N.  J. 


AAr ANTED — Experienced  boy  or  man  for  steady 
farm  work:  state  wages  and  particulars.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  3185,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Married  man,  experienced  in  potato¬ 
growing;  wages  forty  dollars  with  modern 
house  and  privileges.  ADVERTISER  3198,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  to  take  charge  of  private  es¬ 
tate:  give  experience,  references  and  salary. 
Address  ADA'ERTISER  3900,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  couple,  use  of 
00-acre  farm,  modern  equipment,  stock,  living 
quarters  with  owner  in  return  for  housekeeping, 
cooking  services  and  table  garden  products:  must 
be  highest  type,  absolutely  responsible,  depen¬ 
dable;  owner  away  often:  75  miles  New  York 
City.  ADVERTISER  3210,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AA'ANTED — Housekeeper,  good  cook,  active,  re¬ 
liable,  $35  per  month:  2  adults;  references  es¬ 
sential.  211  AVA  SHI  NO  TON  AVE.,  AVestwood, 
N.  J. 


FARMER,  EXPERIENCED,  married,  35  years, 
English,  no  children,  good  horseman,  wishes 
position  gentleman’s  farm,  estate  or  lodge;  fur¬ 
nished  cottage;  sober,  steady  arid  reliable;  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  3163,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  OPEN  for  position  on  high-class 
dairy  farm  or  private  estate;  Scotch,  married, 
life  experience.  ADVERTISER  3175,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COMPANION,  LIGHT  secretarial,  housekeeping 
duties  if  desired;  experienced  driver.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  31S3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT,  experienced  in  pro¬ 
duction  certified  milk,  purebred  cattle,  all 
farm  operations;  was  with  employer  14  years, 
farm  was  sold;  if  desired  wife  will  take  charge 
of  country  home;  best  of  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3180,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  BY  (lie  first  of  April,  job  on  farm; 

understand  all  kind  of  machinery.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3179,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  married,  wants 
work,  dairy  or  general  farm;  willing  to  take 
boarders;  small  family:  prefer  Jersey;  available 
after  March  1.  ADVERTISER  3178,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  poultry  farm,  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced,  single,  references.  E.  CAMP¬ 
BELL,  AVoodstock,  Vt. 


AA'ORIvIN G  FARM  manager,  American,  48,  mar¬ 
ried;  life  experience  all  branches;  all  kinds  of 
crops ;  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  planning 
farm  development;  go  anywhere;  available  on  or 
before  April  1.  ADVERTISER  3177,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ST)  ME  AY  II  ERE  IS  THAT  well-equipped  poultry 
plant  that  needs  a  real  hustler;  I  have  experi¬ 
ence,  ambition,  own  help  and  ready  for  business. 
AATrite  ADVERTISER  3176,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FIVE  YEARSF  experience,  orchard  foreman, 
married,  agricultural  school  education  in 
fruit-growing,  understands  all  phases;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  3186,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERT  POULTRYMAN  desires  position,  pri¬ 
vate  or  commercial,  salary  or  shares;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  31S7,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


EXPERT  POULTRYMAN.  married,  capable,  re¬ 
liable,  wishes  engagement  vicinity  New  York. 
ADA'ERTISER  3189,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AA'ANTED  on  modern  dairy  farm  by 
Swiss;  single,  age  28,  good  dry-hand  milker; 
references;  state  particulars.  AVrite  B.  L.,  22 
Lawn  Street,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN,  27,  understands  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  good  teamster,  dry-hand  milker,  ex¬ 
perienced  handling  Holstein  and  Guernsey  cows. 
ADVERTISER  3192,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  expert  in  incubation, 
brooding,  egg-production,  20  years’  experience; 
good  reference;  managed  large  plant.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3193,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOREMAN,  caretakei*’,  wants  position; 

thoroughly  experienced  all  stock  and  crops: 
married,  no  children:  reference.  BOX  454,  Corn- 
Avali-on-IIudson,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  AVANTED — AA'orking  superintendent 
wishes  position  soon,  farm  or  estate;  life  ex¬ 
perience,  American,  48,  married,  Protestant,  son 
16;  capable  filling  responsible  position;  excellent 
references  to  character  and  proven  ability,  build¬ 
ing  up  farms,  herds,  rotation  of  crops,  etc.;  hon¬ 
est,  sober,  refined,  reliable;  Avould  consider  50-50 
basis  on  well-equipped  farm,  preferably  Dutchess 
or  Putnam  County.  ADVERTISER  3194,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  24  YEARS’  experience,  all 
branches;  expert  at  incubating  and  brooding; 
can  construct  new  plant;  capable  to  take  charge, 
hard  worker.  ADVERTISER  3195,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  20  YEARS’  experience,  single, 
understanding  all  systems  incubation,  brood¬ 
ing.  ranges,  production  and  breeding  stock; 
faithful  worker  and  manager:  age  44;  refer¬ 
ences.  E.  B.  TAYLOR,  Richmondville  Ave.. 
AYestport,  Conn. 


ORCHARD  MANAGER,  horticulturist.  bee¬ 
keeper,  college  graduate,  married,  family; 
Avide  experience;  solicits  investigation  15-year 
record  leading  to  position  of  responsibility.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  3130,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wants  work  on  truck  farm  rais¬ 
ing  plants,  hotbed  and  all-around.  PAUL 
RUSSELL,  Box  54,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


IIANDY’-MAX  AVANTS  position  farm  or  estate. 
ADVERTISER  3150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  POULTRYMAN  wants  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  brandies:  references. 
ADVERTISER  3157,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-DAIRYMAN,  -Danish,  33,  married, 
small  child,  wants  position  ns  foreman  or  su¬ 
perintendent;  experienced  all  kinds  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  had  charge  of  450-cow  dairy:  now  em¬ 
ployed  but  wish  to  change:  best  references; 
state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3158,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  29,  MARRIED,  agricultural 
school  training,  S  years’  practical  experience, 
capable  manager,  handy  with  tools.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  3159,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPANION,  CARE  invalid,  adult,  child, 
chronic  or  tubercular:  travel :  Eve  anywhere: 
cooking:  drive  car.  ADVERTISER  3181.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  past  two  years  working  foreman 
on  large  farm,  desires  position  as  working 
manager  or  foreman  on  farm  or  private  estate; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  most  branches  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  care  of  fruits,  crops  and  farm  live¬ 
stock;  working  knowledge  of  building  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance,  farm  accounts:  good  edu¬ 
cation  and  good  references;  available  after  April 
1.  FRANCIS  I).  STILLMAN,  Mountainville, 
N.  Y. 


POSITIONS  AVANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  graduate  oil  March  27.  a  number 
of  young  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of 
agriculture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men.  vege¬ 
table  growers,  greenhouse  men,  landscape  ar¬ 
chitects,  poultryiuen,  general  agriculture  and 
farm-machinery  operators;  these  young  men  will 
be  looking  for  positions  about  April  1:  the 
School  is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date 
farms;  anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help 
can  communicate  with  0.  E.  CODDLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER -COMPANION,  experienced,  ca¬ 
pable.  ADVERTISER  3182,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GENERAL  MAN,  estate,  farm,  willing,  reliable, 
quiet,  $25  month.  ADVERTISER  3204,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  DANE.  26,  wants  position  on  farm  or 
estate;  experienced  in  all  kinds  of  farm  and 
estate  work;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
3202,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  American, 
married,  competent,  dependable,  good  health, 
character,  consider  estate  or  general  farm 
proposition;  reasonable.  BOX  315,  AVyekoff, 

V  T 


MATROX  OR  HOUSEKEEPER  in  institution  or 
hotel.  ADA'ERTISER  3197,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT,  gardener,  farm 
manager,  38,  married,  qualified  and  experi¬ 
enced  every  detail.  ADVERTISER  3199,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  30,  SINGLE,  seven  years  in  country, 
position  on  farm,  genera!  dairy  or  poultry: 
handle  any  machinery;  state  wages.  “HIGH 
FIELDS,”  Route  2,  Torrington,  Conn. 


DANE,  AGE  31.  wishes  position  as  farmer;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  kinds  of  farm  and  estate  work; 
first-class  references.  ADVERTISER  3201,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wants  job  on  farm.  B.  DOHER¬ 
TY,  1073  Avenue  C,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN,  SINGI-E,  32  years  old,  wants  job 
on  poultry  or  dairy  farm;  had  14  years’  expe¬ 
rience:  do  not  drink  or  smoke;  handy  with  tools. 
ADVERTISER  3213,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEACHING  POSITION  —  Biological  sciences 
wanted  by  agricultural  college  graduate.  M.  S. 
degree,  over  10  years’  experience.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  3211,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  AA’ANTED  on  farm  or  estate  by 
married  American  Protestant  farmer,  experi¬ 
enced  all  branches  farming:  capable  taking 
charge.  E.  A.  ROWELL,  109  Vineyard  ltd., 
Port  Jefferson,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  REGISTERED  nurse  desires  anything 
legitimate.  ADVERTISER  3209,  care  ‘Rural 
New-Ycrker. 


COUPLE,  CHILD  4  years  old,  want  a  position 
on  a  farm;  wife  as  cook  for  farm-hands,  man 
to  run  tractor,  car  or  houseman.  ADVERTISER 
3207,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  AVOMAN,  reliable,  capable  man¬ 
ager,  A-l  cook  and  baker,  wants  to  keep  house 
and  cook  for  6  or  8  men;  city  or  country:  no 
encumbrances;  go  any  State.  ADVERTISER 
3208,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER,  HERDSMAN,  single,  45,  desires 
position  high-class  farm  or  estate;  life-time 
experience  with  some  of  the  finest  herds,  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  feeding,  fitting  and  A.  R. 
work:  can  furnish  best  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3206,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER,  capable,  refined 
Protestant  lady,  modern  country  home;  2 
ladies  or  elderly  couple;  prefer  Westchester 
County  or  nearby  Connecticut  (only).  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  3203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  AA’ITH  child  school  age  wants  place  as 
housekeeper.  ADVERTISER  3214,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER.  GERMAN,  single,  30.  thoroughly 
experienced,  wants  position  estate,  farm;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  BRUIIN,  518  East  82d  St., 
New  Y7ork. 


CHAUFFEUR — Gentleman  compelled  to  give  up 
his  car  seeks  position  for  admirable  chauffeur 
of  superior  ability,  long  employed;  German,  age 
37.  ADVERTISER  3218,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT.  MARRIED.  2  boys  14  and 
17,  wants  position ;  thoroughly  experienced 
with  management  of  estates,  construction  work, 
etc.;  3%  years  last  place.  ADVERTISER  3216, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MANAGER  —  Life-time  experience; 

present  manager  live  thousand  hen  successful 
profitable  breeding  farm;  expert  trained  hatchery 
man  trapnesting,  pedigree  breeding;  capable 
managing  advertising  campaign,  chick  sales- 
thorough  business  man;  can  make  your  farm 
pay:  trained  certified  inspector  State  blood¬ 
testing,  official  trapnest  inspector;  open  in  iff) 
days  for  position  large  breeding  farm,  hatchery, 
big  scale  egg  farm;  highest  references  noted 
poultry  authorities.  ADVERTISER  3217,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  DESIRED  by  Hollander,  caretaker: 

married,  no  children;  wife  willing  help  part 
time;  references,  for  over  12  years  on  one  place. 
0.  B.,  137  Lyon  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  AMERICAN,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  understands  all  branches  of  poultry¬ 
keeping.  C.  II.  GRIFFIN,  419  AVest  3  7th  St., 
New  York. 


YOUNG  NEAT  woman,  German  descent,  experi¬ 
enced  cook,  desires  position  small  family;  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  3220,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  THOROUGHLY  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches  of  estate  and  farm 
management;  married,  no  children:  reasonable 
salary;  finest  references.  ADVERTISER  3219, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM — 135  acres,  7  accredited  cows,  good  team 
of  horses,  pigs,  125  hens:  good  buildings,  all 
tools;  mail  and  milk  route;  3  miles  to  R.  It. 
depot:  price  $6,000,  $4,500  down.  ADA'ERTIS¬ 
ER  3109,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


42  ACRES.  4-ROOM  bungalow,  barn,  2  lien- 
houses,  brooder-house,  garage,  buildings  good 
condition;  $3,400,  $1,000  cash.  J.  V.  BARE,  R. 
3,  Dover,  Del. 


85-ACRE  FARM,  horses,  cattle,  implements, 
poultry  included;  good  buildings,  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  only  $2,250  cash.  A.  II.  AV RIGHT. 
Oshanter,  Pa. 


RIVER  FARM  for  sale,  Delaware,  140  acres, 
7-room  house,  all  farm  buildings,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try  and  general  farming;  excellent  climate, 
water;  1  %  miles  school  and  village;  good  fish¬ 
ing  and  hunting;  price  reasonable;  write  owner. 
STEPHEN  TOTH,  Henderson,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 175-acre  dairy  and  potato  farm. 
BELLE  MeEACIIROX,  Argyle,  N.  Y. 


LAKEVIEW,  11  ROOMS,  half  acre,  AVatkins 
Glenn.  N.  Y. ;  bargain:  home  or  inn.  B.  R. 
ANDREWS,  Edgewater,  N.  J. 


76  ACRES  FOR  sale,  might  trade.  AV.  B. 
STONE,  71  Robbins  St.,  AVaterbury,  Conn. 


368-ACRE  VALLEY  State  road,  75-cow  dairy 
farm,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. ;  village  view; 
Owego  easy  drive;  electricity  available:  100 
acres  fertile,  rolling,  machine-worked  tillage. 
Alfalfa  soil,  188  acres  creek  and  spring-watered 
pasture.  80  acres  woodland;  some  sugar  maples: 
pleasant  12-room  house,  running  water,  tenant 
house;  large  basement  dairy  barn,  silo,  other 
buildings:  roadside  market  opportunity;  $11,000: 
investigate  this  and  other  farms  sold  under 
easy-payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


170-ACRE  DAIRY  farm.  Eastern  New  York; 

team,  equipment,  wood,  tree  and  small  fruits; 
8-room  house.  ADVERTISER  3188,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Large  colonial  house  on  Main  Street 
in  historic  Cherry  Valley:  one  of  the  best 
tourist  or  tea-room  locations  on  Transcontinental 
Highway  Route  20.  RIPLEY  HALL,  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Farm  on  highway,  suitable  for  nur¬ 
sery,  within  50  miles  of  New  York;  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  3190,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’ovber. 


CHICKEN  FARM  wanted  to  rent,  with  option 
to  buy;  all  modern  buildings  for  800  chickens 
or  over;  in  Long  Island  within  50  miles  of  New 
York  City  or  in  New  Jersey  within  40  miles;  all 
buildings  must  be  in  good  condition,  otherwise 
do  not  write;  give  full  particulars.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  3191,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Two  barns  and  silo,  water 
in  cow  barn,  all  cattle  tested,  take  all  milk 
at  door;  large  cottage  with  latest  improvements; 
about  2%  miles  from  city;  if  interested  inquire 
from  GEO.  MATHEAVSON,  JR.,  66  AVeeden  Rd., 
Fairhaven,  Mass. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  run-down  farm.  15  to  50 
acres,  within  50  miles  of  New  Y’ork.  STAN¬ 
LEY"  TYBURCZY,  266  AVythe  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE- — 50  acres,  improved  roads,  level, 
fine  brick  house,  oak  finish,  bank  barn,  large 
coop,  timber:  near  New  Menonite  Colony.  BOX 
207,  Pittsfield,  Pa. 


TOURIST  IXX,  chicken,  lobster  dinners,  sea 
food:  15  rooms;  route  20,  Albany-Syraeuse. 
L.  SNIDER,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT  or  buy  with  small* amount 
cash,  dairy  farm,  by  well-recommended  farmer, 
n,  402  Broadway,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  chicken  farm,  3  acres,  4 
brooder  houses,  large  henhouse.  6-room  dwell¬ 
ing,  electric  lights.  HULL  E.  TUTHILL,  Mat- 
tituek,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres,  stock  and  tools;  one  mile 
of  trout  stream;  school  bus,  mail  delivered, 
telenhone.  macadam  road  to  town  three  miles; 
$8,000,  $3,000  cash.  P.  STONE,  Hancock,  N.  Y. 


STOCKED  FARM,  roomy  house,  sell  cash;  other 
arrangements;  only  married,  childless  couple, 
boarding  owners,  stating  means  available,  inten¬ 
tions.  age,  experience.  ADA'ERTISER  3212,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


AA'ORKING  PARTNER  with  family  wants  farm. 

no  cash,  good  worker.  HOAA’ARD  ABER.  607 
South  12th  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  FARM  bargain  wanted:  6  acres; 

buildings,  chicken  house  for  1.000,  dwelling 
6-7  rooms,  electricity,  running  water,  good  land 
and  location:  the  most  50  miles  from  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  3213,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm,  near  New  nax’en,  60 
acres,  new  9-room  house,  all  improvements, 
new  concrete  barn  with  modern  equipment  for 
75  animals;  State  road.  Address  AV.  A.  G.,  15 
Broadway,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Vols.  20-21  Boys  and  Girls  AVeekly, 
Beadles,  Old  Cap  Colliers  and  others  similar. 
MAROSKE,  4133  57th  St.,  AVoodside,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  AVANTED — Atlas  Cayuga  County.  N.  Y'. 

1874,  Burr’s  Atlas  of  New  Y'ork  State;  History 
of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  by  Hall;  History  of  Forty 
Hill  Cemetery,  by  Hall.  History  of  Cherry  Val¬ 
ley,  by  Sawyer;  any  old  maps  of  Cayuga  Coun¬ 
ty  or  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  describe  fully  giving 
date  of  publication  and  condition.  X.  P.  AA'AL- 
TON,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  ON  FRESH-PICKED  balsam  pillow  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adteondaeks; 
helpful  in  asthma  and  hay  fever;  excellent  gift 
for  sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  sick¬ 
room  and  shut-ins:  cretonne  coA-er,  2J/j  lbs., 
$1.35,  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAY'NE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Yr. 


AA'ANTED — Lyon  improved  electric  brooder.  S. 
STEPHENS,  Sloansville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  cheese-making  machinery 
(modern  design)  out  of  a  “closed-down”  fac¬ 
tory.  E.  C.  WARD,  Conneautville,  Pa. 


HAY  PRESS  wanted,  horse  operated,  any  stand¬ 
ard  make;  must  be  in  perfect  condition  and 
no  parts  missing;  state  year  purchased  and  low¬ 
est  cash  price.  S.  H.  RICHEY,  Stamford,  Conn. 


AVANTED — Milk-bottling  equipment,  cooler,  etc. 
ADA'ERTISER  3196,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


BEES,  GENTLE  three-banded  Italians,  for 
honey  or  fruit  pollination  bv  package  or  hive, 
for  sale  or  rent.  HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES, 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  EUREKA  potato  digger,  like  new. 

for  No.  1  or  2  seed  potatoes.  FLOYD  KEN¬ 
YON,  Deposit,  N.  Y\ 


FOR  SALE — Agricultural  implement  and  farm 
supply  business,  including  farm  hardware, 
tools,  seeds,  fertilizers,  etc.;  located  in  rich 
section  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania;  enough  busi¬ 
ness  for  two  active  men;  a  good  opportunity 
for  someone  with  moderate  capital.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Niagara  duster  mounted  without 
engine;  used  very  little.  AV.  BLENIS,  Ra- 
vena,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


COUNTRY  HOME  for  elderly  or  convalescence, 
would  consider  mild  mental  cases;  references! 
M.  KORNER,  AV".  AVillington,  Conn. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HOXEY—Six  pounds  $1.15,  prepaid  third  zone. 
V^ILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 


TREE-RIPENED  Florida  oranges,  grapefruit  and 
tangerines— sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.75  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Box  10,  Thono- 
tosassa,  Fla. 


shoulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs;  no  cereal, 
no  water;  parcel  post  prepaid;  4(4  lbs.  for  $1 
second  zone;  4%  lbs.  for  $1,  third  zone;  send 
cheek  or  money  order;  satisfaction  assured. 
GEO.  DAWSON,  R.  2,  Oneida,  N.  Y'. 


VERMONT  FINE  qaulity  extracted  clover 
honey,  5  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid.  C.  E.  DUNHAAJ 
Bethel,  Vt. 


1^*^  5."—  $2.50,  here;  5-ib.  pail,  90e;  prepaid 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HOME-MADE  sausage,  4%  lbs.  for  $1, 
.  postpaid;  fresh  hams,  shoulders  and  loins;  sat! 
isfaction  assured.  BURLEIGH  JONES,  Mere¬ 
dith,  N.  H. 


MUSHROOMS,  3-I.B.  BASKET  buttons,  fresh- 

picked,  hothouse  grown,  best  quality.  $1  post¬ 
paid  4th  zone;  recipes  with  each  basket;  sur- 
to  please.  J.  J.  STYER  &  SON,  Coneordville,  Pa. 


NEAV  CROP  clover  honey.  5-ib.  pail,  $1;  10  lbs., 

$1.  (•>:  6  10-lb.  pails,  $6,  delivered.  ALBERT 
J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


SHU  RE  POP  Golden  Queen  (ear)  corn;  new 
low  price;  post  third  zone.  25  lbs.  three  dol- 
lars,  15  lbs.  two  dollars.  AV.  HALBERT,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  AS  USUAL,  attractive  special  offers  to 
reduce  stock.  RAY  C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


1  URE  HONEY — Clover.  5  lbs.  90c,  10  lbs  $1  60 
postpaid ;  mild  buckwheat,  60-lb.  can  $3  here' 
CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


“Tv-  Ultx  -'Ll,  pecan  and  black  walnut  meats 
a11  liand  Picked.  GLENDALE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


PEANUTS, 
70c;  100, 
Ga. 


SHELLED  and  selected.  10  pounds 
$5.50.  AV .  AV.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman, 


TEA  IS  DELICIOUS  honey  sweetened; 

8  $1.  19  lbs.  $1.80,  postpaid. 

SEAVEY,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


honey, 

EARL 


A  ERY  SPECIAL — A  real  treat.  A’er.v  sweet,  de- 
licious  tree-ripened  golden  tangerines,  better 
than  any  you  have  ever  eaten;  quarter  box  (av¬ 
eraging  6  doz.)  $1.50;  half  box  (12  to  13  doz  1 
$2.60;  delivered  prepaid  east  of  Ohio  River;  we 
guarantee  to  please  you.  SUNNYSIDE  GROVES 
Orlando,  Florida. 


$l.bo,  o  lbs.  $2.50,  postpaid. 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 


lil.ACiv  vv  A  J, 


PURE  MAPLE  sugar  cakes,  fancy  25  cents  a 
lb.,  not  prepaid.  URIAS  KINSINGER,  R.  2. 
Meyersdale,  Pa. 


HONEY— 60  lbs.  ciover  $4.20,  120  $7.80,  here: 

10  clover  $1.60,  buckwheat  $1.40,  5  lbs.  either 
(JpC-  tlnrd  June;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  HENRY’ 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  X.  Y. 


,  ‘’v’  *  'Q'i  JO  i'UUlJUo  Ipl, 

ARGYLE  FARM,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


PURE  BUCKWHEAT  honey,  1931  crop,  G0-lb 

ArorT^9Y  t^W°3  S5'40’  f-°-b-  here.  CHAS 
MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


ITUltri  JLLUAtJl 

clover, 

OK 


5-lb. 


postpaid,  liquid  or  granulated 
M v>;  ■  ~Y  ”  J?aii  two  pails  $1.75,  fou 
$3. *.5,  tAvelve  $9:  good  mixed  honev.  pail  7. 
cents,  two  $1.40,  four  $2.50,  twelve  $6.75 
clover.  $4.75;  mixed  $3.  IIUGI 
GREGG,  Elbndge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  DELICIOUS  clover, 

N  postpaid.  AVHEELER  & 


5  lbs.  90c,  10  $1.60, 
TURVERY,  Ionia, 


Buy  now! 

Don’t  drive  on  worn,  smooth 
tires  when  you  can  have  new  Fire¬ 
stone  Tires  at  these  low  prices. 

Never  before  could  you  buy 
such  remarkable  values. 

You  get  extra  strength,  extra 
safety,  extra  service  with  every  Fire¬ 
stone  Tire  because  of  these  extra 
Firestone  construction  features. 


f»um- Dipping,  the  Firestone  pat¬ 
ented  extra  process  that  makes  the  cord 
body  tougher  and  stronger. 

Two  Extra  Cord  Elies  Under  the 
Tread,  a  patented  Firestone  construc¬ 
tion  that  gives  added  protection  against 
punctures  and  blowouts  and  stronger 
bond  between  tread  and  cord  body. 

Tougher,  thicker  non-skid  tread 

that  gives  greater  non-skid  protection  and 
longer  non-skid  wear. 

1931 — the  year  in  which  values 
counted  most — was  for  Firestone  a 
year  of  great  accomplishment.  Be¬ 


cause  of  Firestone’s  unequaled  posi¬ 
tion  in  buying  raw  materials  — 
rubber  and  cotton  —  efficient  fac¬ 
tories  and  economical  distribution, 
they  gave  car  owners  the  greatest 
values  in  their  history. 

Have  the  Firestone  Service 
Store  or  Service  Dealer  near  you 
equip  your  car  with  Firestone  Gum- 
Dipped  Tires  and  enjoy  their  extra 
safety  and  satisfaction  at  the  lowest 
prices  in  history. 


Tire$ton* 

OLDFIELD  TYPE  TRUCK  &  BUS 

TIRE  SIZE 

CASH  PRICE 
EACH 

CASH  PRICE 
PER  PAIR 

30x5  H.D. . 

$15.45 

$29.96 

32x6  H.D. . 

26.50 

51.00 

34x7  H.D . 

36*40 

70.60 

6.00-20  H.D. 

14.50 

28.14 

6.50-20  H.D. 

16.30 

31.62 

7.50-20  H.D. 

26.45 

51.60 

9.00-20  H.D. 

46.50 

90*40 

9.75-20  H.D. 

61*65 

120.00 

Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 

T!r*$tone 

SENTINEL  TYPE 

TIRE  SIZE 

CASH  PRICE 
EACH 

CASH  PRICE 
PER  PAIR 

4.40-21 . 

4.50- 20 _ 

4.50- 21 _ 

4.75-19 _ 

5.00-19 . 

5.25-21 

$3.95 

4.30 

4.37 

5.12 

5.39 

6.63 

$7.66 

8.34 

8.46 

9.94 

10.46 

12.86 

Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 

Ttresfotie 

COURIER  TYPE 

4.40-21 _ 

4.50-21 . . 

30x3%  CL.  .. 

$3.63 

3.98 

3.57 

$7.04 

7.74 

6.92 

OLDFIELD  TYPE 

TIRE  SIZE 

CASH  PRICE 
EACH 

CASH  PRICE 
PER  PAIR 

1  4.40-21 . 

$4.79 

$9.30 

4.50-20 _ 

5*35 

10.38 

4.50-21 . 

5*43 

10*54 

4.75-19 . 

6.33 

12*32 

5.00-19 _ 

6.65 

12*90 

5.25-18 _ 

7.53 

14.60 

5.25-21 . 

8.15 

15.82 

6.00-19  H.D. 

10.85 

21*04 

6.50-19  H.D. 

12*3® 

23.86 

7.00-20  H.D. 

14.65 

2S*42 

Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 

Special  brand  tires  are  made  by  a  manufacturer,  without  his  name,  for  distribution  by  mail  order  houses 
and  other  distributors  under  their  own  brands.  These  tires  are  sold  to  the  public  without  the  responsi¬ 
bility,  identity  or  guarantee  of  the  tire  manufacturer.  Firestone  do  not  make  Special  Brand  tires  for 
ANYONE.  Firestone  Tires  are  sold  through  Firestone  Service  Dealers  and  Service  Stores  who  give  com¬ 
plete  service.  You  get  extra  protection  with  the  name  “Firestone”  on  every  tire  Firestone  makes. 


Double  Guarantee  — -  Every  tire  manu¬ 
factured  by  Firestone  bears  the  name 
“FIR  ESTONE”  and  carries  Firestone’s  unlim¬ 
ited  guarantee  and  that  of  our  Service  Dealers 
and  Service  Stores.  You  are  doubly  protected. 


DRIVE  IN  AND  EQUIP  YOUR  CAR  TODAY 

Listen  to  the  ""Voice  of  Firestone"  Every  Monday  Night  Over  N.  B .  C.  Nationwide  Network 
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Some  Mysteries  of  the  Soil 


TRANGE  as  it  may  seem,  we  often 
know,  and  think  least  of  all,  about 
things  with  which  we  are  in  daily 
contact.  One  of  these  is  the  soil. 
We  say  it  is  good  or  bad  according 
to  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  farm 
crops  or  other  plants  it  will  produce. 
The  practical  gardener  can  tell  in  a 
moment,  hy  grasping  and  molding  it  in  his  hand, 
whether  it  is  in  a  physical  condition  adapted  to  the 
crops  he  wishes  to  grow.  This,  however,  fails  to  re¬ 
veal  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  chemical  elements 
essential  to  plant  growth.  It  cannot  tell  him 
whether  they  are  present  in  available  form,  and  in 
the  right  proportions  for  his  plants.  The  “feel”  of 
Ihe  soil  gives  no  idea  whether  it  contains  poisonous 
(toxic)  chemical  compounds  that  may  interfere  with, 
or  entirely  prevent  growth. 

The  handling  test  of  soils  does  not  show  whether 
the  fungi  and  bacteria  (microscopic  plants)  that 
bring  about  helpful  changes  in  the  soil  are  present, 
and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  effect  the  transforma¬ 
tions  desired.  Neither  does  it  reveal  whether  they 
will  find,  in  the  soil,  conditions  suitable  to  their 
growth.  Merely  feeling  of  a  soil  cannot  disclose 
whether  it  contains  vast  numbers  of  minute  weed 
seeds  that  are  ready  to  germinate  and  choke  out  the 
voung  crop  plants  just  as  they  are  struggling  for  a 
foothold.  By  such  means  no  idea  can  be  gained 
whether  the  soil  is  free  from,  or  contains,  abundant 
germs  of  plant  diseases, 
as,  for  example,  those 
that  cause  potato  scab, 
finger-and-toe,  damping- 
off  and  root  rots.  Such 
an  examination  fails  to 
show  whether  the  chem¬ 
ical  character  of  the 
soil  is  such  that  it  will 
fav<*r  or  lessen  the  se¬ 
verity  of  these  diseases. 

A  casual  examination 
may  not  disclose  the 
presence  of  certain  min¬ 
ute  forms  of  animal  life 
that  often  exert  a  per¬ 
nicious  effect  upon  plant 
growth. 

The  value  of  the  soil 
for  crop  production  is 
dependent,  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree,  upon  the  kinds  of 
minerals  and  rocks  from 
which  it  was  formed, 
and  upon  the  chem¬ 
ical  elements  that 
they  contain.  The  soil 
problem  is  further  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that 
different  kinds  of  plants 
vary  widely  in  their 
physical  and  chemical 
soil  requirements,  and 
in  their  relative  extract¬ 
ing  or  “feeding”  power 
for  the  different  essen¬ 
tial  elements. 

What  the  Soil  Is 

Soil  consists,  in  the 
main,  of  fragments  of 
minerals  and  rocks  that 
have  been  broken  up 
and  reduced  in  size  by 
the  process  of  weather¬ 
ing.  This  involves  chem¬ 
ical  decomposition  and  solution,  or  a  combination  of 
these  and  of  grinding,  as  in  the  beds  of  streams,  on 
seashores,  by  the  flow  of  surface  waters,  and  on  an 
extensive  scale  now,  and  especially  in  past  geologic 
ages,  by  the  tremendous  grinding  and  scouring  action 
of  glaciers.  These  were  often  thousands  of  feet 
thick,  and  they  pushed  their  way  over  enormous 
areas  of  land  now  covered  by  productive  farms,  vil¬ 
lages  and  cities.  The  material  deposited  by  glaciers 
was  later  further  distributed,  assorted,  and  laid 
down  by  flowing  water,  as  may  be  noted  by  layers 
of  different  degrees  of  fineness  in  most  banks  of  sand 
and  gravel. 

The  character  of  the  soil  is  affected  by  both  the 
chemical  and  physical  nature  of  the  chemicals  and 
rocks  that  have  contributed  to  it,  by  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  certain  minerals  of  which  the  rocks  are 
composed,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  different  sizes. 

Types  of  Soil 

One  of  the  chief  and  most  widely  distributed  in¬ 
gredients  of  soil  is  sand,  referred  to  as  coarse,  me¬ 
dium  and  fine.  The  name  is  applied  to  those  rock 
particles  of  such  a  size  that  they  can  be  readily 
recognized,  but  too  small  to  be  classed  as  pebbles  or 
gravel.  In  most  soils  the  major  portion  of  the  sand 
consists  of  whitish  or  glassy  crystalline  material 
called  quartz.  This  mineral  consists  of  one  atom  of 
silicon  combined  with  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  known 
as  silica,  except  when  in  its  crystalline  form.  Sili¬ 
ceous  sand  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  lime¬ 
stone  sand  by  the  fact  that  its  sharp  surfaces  will 
scratch  a  steel  knife-blade,  and  it  does  not  dissolve 
appreciably  in  acids,  whereas  limestone  sand  can  be 
dissolved  by  hot  vinegar  with  the  elimination  of 
bubbles  of  carbonic-acid  gas. 

Sandy  soils  are  usually  better  if  they  contain  par¬ 
ticles  of  two  or  three  sizes,  than  if  they  contain  only 
one.  The  portion  of  the  soil  next  finer  than  the 
sand  is  called  silt,  and  the  very  finest  clay,  ('lay 
consists  to  a  large  extent  in  most  soils  of  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  elements  silicon  and  aluminum  in  a 
combination  known  as  silicate  of  alumina,  or  alumi- 
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num  silicate,  a  residue  left  in  the  soil  after  the 
partial  decomposition  of  a  large  number  of  different 
minerals. 

Soils  are  often  referred  to  as  sandy  loams,  silt 
loams  or  clayey  loams  according  to  which  of  these 
types  of  soil  particles  is  present  in  the  greatest  quan¬ 
tity.  The  term  “loam”  is  used  to  designate  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  soil  particles,  with  enough  organic  matter — 
usually  derived  from  plant  residues — so  that  the  soil 
mass  has  a  non-colierent  (not  sticky)  character.  The 
term  loam,  therefore,  indicates  a  crumbly  soil  of 
good  character,  as  contrasted  with  a  sticky,  hard  or 
tenacious  soil  highly  deficient  in  organic  matter.  A 
loam  soil  permits  free  entrance  of  the  air,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  which  is  necessary  about  the  roots  of  agri¬ 
cultural  plants.  Silt  and  clay  loams,  especially  if 
they  contain  some  sand,  are  excellent  soils  for  cer¬ 
tain  crops,  but  most  types  of  tobacco  are  typical  of 
crops  that  require  a  sandy  soil. 

Studying  Soil  Particles 

A  good  way  to  get  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
minerals  from  which  soils  are  made  is  to  secure  a 
specimen  of  coarse-grained  granite.  Break  out  one 
of  the  glassy  crystals  and  see  if  its  sharp  surface 
will  scratch  your  knife-blade.  If  so,  you  may  be 
reasonably  sure  that  you  have  a  quartz  crystal.  An¬ 
other  glistening,  readily  noticed  mineral  present  in 


Winter  Landscape  as  It  Sometimes  Is  in  the  Finger  Lakes  Region,  Neiv  York. — By  Ellen  C.  Rickard. 


many  specimens  of  granite  is  mica  (isinglass).  It 
may  be  light-colored  transparent  muscovite,  often 
rich  in  potassium,  or  it  may  be  the  pearly-green 
or  black  mica  known  as  biotite,  which  contains 
magnesium  and  iron  in  place  of  potassium.  These 
minerals,  if  found  in  crystals  of  considerable  size 
and  thickness,  can  be  split  with  a  knife-blade  into 
thin  leaves  that  are  flexible,  so  that,  if  bent,  they 
will  spring  back  again. 

Other  granite  crystals  have  smooth  surfaces,  a 
whitish,  pink,  or  flesh -colored  appearance  and,  if 
too  soft  to  scratch  a  knife-blade,  are  probably  feld¬ 
spars.  The  pink  or  flesh-colored  variety,  orthoclase, 
often  contain  t>  to  10  per  cent  or  more  of  potash 
(potassium  oxide).  Another  feldspar  has  sodium 
in  place  of  potassium,  another  calcium,  while  others 
contain  both  sodium  and  calcium.  In  another  kind 
of  granite  hornblende  replaces  the  micas.  This  is  a 
black  or  greenish  mineral  and,  in  addition  to  the  iron 
and  magnesium  present  in  biotite,  it  contains  cal¬ 
cium.  Calcium  with  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  called 
lime,  or  calcium  oxide  (CaO)  ;  it  is  what  one  gets 
upon  burning  limestone,  and  is  known  as  burned  or 
caustic  lime.  Granite,  because  of  its  abundance  and 
wide  distribution,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
Jill  soil  builders. 

Sedimentary'  and  Residual  Materials 

Slates  and  shales  were  formed  from  fine  ocean 
sediments,  later  compressed  and  finally  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Accumulations  of  sand  grains 
on  old  seashores  and  river  beds,  after  being  ce¬ 
mented  together  with  iron,  lime  or  silica,  gave  us 
our  sandstones.  From  these,  and  other  rocks,  clays, 
silts  and  sandy  soils  are  produced  by  their  partial 
disintegration  on  exposure  to  atmospheric  conditions. 

In  shallow  oceans,  where  there  is  not  too  great  an 
amount  of  sediment,  enormous  numbers  of  marine 
animals  exist  that  build  up  in  their  shells,  in  the 
course  of  time,  vast  accumulations  of  carbonate  of 
lime  (calcium  carbonate).  Notable  among  these  are 
the  coral  builders.  These  can  exist  only  where  the 
water  is  very  pure  and  where  the  movement  is 
rapid  enough  to  supply  the  needed  food.  Typical  of 


these  gatherers  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  our  oysters. 
When  these  accumulated  masses  of  shell  and  coral 
material  are  compacted  and  more  or  less  solidified 
they  give  us  our  limestones  and,  where  the  process 
is  carried  to  extremes,  the  material  no  longer  shows 
traces  of  its  origin.  It  has  been  changed  into  the 
beautiful  compact  limestones  and  marble  so  much 
sought  for  building  purposes.  The  usual  limestones 
of  the  softer  types,  upon  undergoing  decomposition, 
have  produced  some  of  the  richest  soils  in  the  world. 
They  are  not  normally  acid,  but  may  become  so,  on 
the  surface,  as  a  result  of  continual  leaching  and 
cropping. 

The  soil  gives  man  an  anchorage  for  his  plants, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  plant  food  which  he  has 
learned  to  supplement  with  manure,  lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizers  as  the  need  for  them  arises.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  there  will  generally  be 
noticed,  at  a  depth  of  four  to  10  inches,  a  distinct 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  soil,  and  this  marks 
the  beginning  of  what  we  call  subsoil.  This  differs 
from  the  surface,  or  top  soil,  chiefly  because  it  con¬ 
tains  but  little  organic  matter.  “Organic  matter” 
includes  residues  from  the  decay  of  plants,  animals, 
or  both  ;  although  most  of  it  conies  from  plants  and 
in  its  partly  decomposed  condition  is  called  humus. 

Peat  Soils 

Peat  or  muck  soils  consist  chiefly  of  plant  remains 
that  have  accumulated  in  swamps,  or  other  low,  wet 

places,  where  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  unfavorable 
for  the  complete  decom¬ 
position  of  the  wood, 
mosses,  ferns  and  grass¬ 
es  from  which  they  are 
made.  If  such  low 
places  are  surrounded 
by  limestone  hills,  or  if 
they  are  frequently  cov¬ 
ered  by  water  from 
streams  that  flow  for 
long  distances  over 
limestone,  the  peat  or 
muck  is  likely  to  be 
sweet  —  the  opposite 
acid.  Such  soils  are 
called,  by  the  Germans, 
“Niederungsmoore.”  If 
the  surrounding  rocks 
consist  of  granite,  silice¬ 
ous  sandstone,  slate  or 
shale,  and  if  the  over¬ 
flow  waters  have  had  no 
contact  with  limestone, 
the  accumulated  organic 
matter  may  be  extreme¬ 
ly  acid.  In  such  acid, 
natural  soil,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  produce  a 
good  crop  of  beets, 
onions  or  lettuce,  even 
with  fertilizer,  until  it 
has  been  limed.  Neither 
is  it.  adapted  to  most 
farm  crops  until  its 
acidity  has  been  ma¬ 
terially  lessened. 

Special  care  must  be 
taken  in  liming  peat  or 
muck  soils  not  to  overdo 
it,  for  this  danger  is  far 
greater  than  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  soils.  An¬ 
other  feature  of  very 
sometimes  be  watched  is 
the  surface  peat  is  de- 
liming.  Many  years  ago 
extremely  acid  peat  soil 


acid  peat  soils  that  must 
the  rapidity  with  which 
composed  as  a  result  of 
Germans,  operating  on  an 
(Hochmoor)  in  Northern  Germany  found  that,  after 
liming,  wonderful  crops  of  most  kinds  could  be  pro¬ 
duced,  where  before,  their  profitable  growth  was  im¬ 
possible.  A  few  years  later  the  same  crops  failed 
to  grow  as  they  should.  The  plants  appeared  to  be 
suffering  from  drought,  whereas  there  seemed  to  be 
no  more  reason  why  they  should,  than  in  former 
years.  It  was  discovered  that  drought  was  the 
cause,  and  the  reason  for  it  is  most  interesting. 
When  lime  was  first  applied  it  was  worked  into  the 
soil  to  what  was  considered  a  sufficient  depth  and, 
judging  by  the  growth  of  the  plants  at  the  outset, 
such  was  the  case.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
lime,  while  it  was  sweetening  and  rendering  the 
plant  food  more  available,  had  decomposed  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  peat  to  such  an  extent  that  the  layer 
with  which  lime  had  been  mixed  had  become  much 
shallower.  The  lime  had  also  been  held,  by  the  peat, 
near  the  surface,  and  the  plant  roots  refused  to  push 
down  into  the  extremely  acid  peat  below.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  the  roots  were  all  within  three  or  four  inches 
of  the  surface,  and  consequently  after  a  few  days 
of  hot,  dry  weather  they  were  not  able  to  get  the 
needed  amount  of  water.  The  next  move,  therefore, 
was  to  introduce  lime  to  a  greater  depth,  so  that 
the  roots  would  seek  lower  levels,  where  plenty  of 
water  could  he  found.  To  accomplish  this  a  subsoil 
plow  was  employed  equipped  with  a  hopper  on  the 
beam,  for  carrying  lime,  and  with  curved  knives  in 
the  rear  to  mix  the  lime  with  the  soil.  This  plow- 
followed  in  the  open  furrow  immediately  after  the 
surface  plow.  After  this  treatment,  as  I  can  testify 
from  personal  observation,  the  plants  grew  again  in 
normal  fashion. 

All  peats  and  mucks  should  he  tested  at  the  outset 
in  order  to  find  out  in  which  class  they  belong,  or  if 
they  possibly  fall  in  an  intermediate  class;  due  to 
being  rarely  bathed  in  limestone  waters,  or  to  the 
presence  of  some  lime  in  the  surrounding  hills,  or  to 
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the  possible  deposition  of  limestone  dust  carried  by 
occasional  high  winds.  Generally  peat  or  muck  soils 
need  at  once,  or  at  least  within  a  few  years,  appli¬ 
cations  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash  or  both,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  the  acid  soils,  it  is  often 
found  after  a  little  cultivation  that  nitrogen  is  also 
needed.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  early  crops, 
normally  grown  on  such  soils,  the  fertilizer  for 
which  should  usually  contain  at  least  2  or  3  per 
cent  of  nitrogen. 

Test  Plots 

Wherever  peat  lands  are  first  broken  up  for  crop 
production  it  is  a  good  plan  after  draining,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  liming,  to  lay  out  five  small  test  plots  as  a 
guide  to  future  procedure.  One  may  be  left  without 
fertilizer;  the  second  should  receive  phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen ;  the  third,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  ; 
the  fourth,  nitrogen  and  potash ;  and  the  fifth  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  all  three,  using  them  at  the  same  rate  in  all 
cases.  In  later  years,  after  the  chief  needs  of  the 
soil  have  been  ascertained,  trials  of  the  fertilizer 
found  best,  should  be  made  with  varying  amounts 
of  the  fertilizer  ingredients  required,  in  order  to 
have  a  further  and  continuous  guide  as  to  the  best 
analysis  of  fertilizer  to  use  for  the  different  crops 
on  the  large  areas.  Such  trials  require  but  little 
time  and  trouble,  and  may  mean  the  saving  of  money, 
due  to  better  economy  in  connection  with  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  purchases,  but  particularly  on  account  of  the 
continuously  greater  crops  that  will  be  insured. 

S  UBSOILS 

A  careful  examination  of  the  subsoil  on  the  usual 
farm  will  often  show  that  near  the  top  the  color  is 
slightly  darker  than  lower  down.  This  is  often  due 
to  certain  iron  compounds  which  in  the  higher  levels, 
as  well  as  in  the  surface  soil,  have  changed  then- 
color  by  taking  on  oxygen,  or  oxidation.  In  some 
subsoils  sufficient  iron  may  be  present  in  certain  un¬ 
oxidized  forms  to  exert  an  injurious  effect  on  plant 
growth.  For  this  reason,  and  because  the  subsoil  is 
always  extremely  lacking  in  organic  matter,  it  is 
generally  advised,  where  deeper  plowing  would  be 
advantageous,  not  to  turn  up  more  than  half  an  inch 
of  subsoil  in  a  single  year.  Obviously,  how¬ 
ever,  if  a  soil  is  exceptionally  well  provided 
with  organic  matter  and  is  in  an  excellent, 
crumbly  condition  more  subsoil  can  be  turned 
up  with  safety  in  any  given  year  than  if 
soil  is  of  a  highly  mineral  character,  lacking 
in  plant  residues,  and  hence  in  poor  physical 
condition.  This  merely  illustrates  that  all 
directions  should  be  mixed  with  some 
thought  and  then  applied  with  “horse”  sense. 

Loess  Soils 

In  some  of  the  Southwestern  and  Western 
States  there  are  immense  areas  of  land 
where  the  soil  is  of  uniform  character  down 
to  a  depth  of  several  feet,  and  where  one 
can  recognize  no  distinction  between  surface 
soil  and  what,  in  the  East,  would  generally 
be  referred  to  as  subsoil.  These  soils  are 
usually  of  very  fine  texture,  and  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  which  they  are  made  was  either  laid 
down  in  water  or  was  built  up  by  wind-laid 
dust.  These  soils  usually  have  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  fertility,  but  they  have  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  being  seriously  subject  to  erosion, 
where  it  is  possible,  and  where  special  pre¬ 
cautions  are  not  taken  to  prevent  it. 

Effect  of  Climate  ox  Soils 

As  one  goes  westward  in  the  United  States, 
away  from  our  annual  rainfall  of  45  to  65 
inches,  and  into  a  region  where  it  is  not 
more  than  15  to  20  inches,  or  less,  two  very 
notable  changes  may  be  noticed.  By  degrees  the 
distinction  between  soil  and  subsoil  begins  to  dis¬ 
appear  and.  where  the  rainfall  is  very  limited,  alka¬ 
line  instead  of  acid  soils  begin  to  appear.  In  many 
places  in  the  West  soils  have  become  so  alkaline, 
and  such  accumulations  of  mineral  salts,  like  so¬ 
dium  carbonate  and  sodium  sulphate  have  occurred, 
as  to  render  the  growth  of  crops  an  impossibility. 
In  order  to  make  them  again  productive  they  must 
be  treated  with  chemicals  that  will  reduce  their 
alkalinity;  and,  in  extreme  places,  the  salts  must  be 
leached  out  by  the  establishment  of  good  drainage, 
supplemented  by  irrigation.  The  reason  for  these 
conditions  is  that  there  has  not  been  a  sufficient  fall 
of  rain  to  wash  out  the  various  chemical  compounds 
that  result  from  the  decomposition  of  the  rock 
minerals. 

In  regions  where  the  rainfall  is  excessive  and  the 
temperature  high,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
the  soils  become  exceedingly  depleted  of  their  plant 
food  by  the  continual  process  of  decomposition  and 
solution. 

In  northern  wheat  districts,  in  Canada,  growers 
often  prefer  to  burn  their  wheat  straw  rather  than 
turn  it  under,  or  have  it  worked  into  the  soil,  for 
the  reason  that  the  Summers  are  so  short,  and  the 
temperature  so  low,  that  there  is  danger  of  an  ex¬ 
cessive  accumulation  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil. 
In  the  great  eastern  cotton  districts  of  the  South, 
on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  of  all  problems  is 
usually  to  get  enough  humus  into  the  soil ;  since  it 
serves  as  a  holder  of  plant  food,  and  an  excellent 
absorber  of  water,  which  insures  a  much  larger  sup¬ 
ply  and  also  a  more  regular  delivery  of  it  to  the 
needy  plants.  Obviously  this  need  is  less  in  some 
of  the  rich  river  valleys,  where  cotton  grows  from 
shoulder  to  head  high,  and  where,  in  consequence, 
large  quantities  of  stalks  are  returned  annually  to 
the  soil.  In  the  case  of  most  uplands,  however,  the 
cotton  plants,  in  the.  course  ot  Tie  season,  seldom 
reach  a  height  of  more  than  12  io  18  inches,  and, 
therefore,  add  but  little  to  the  soil  humus.  Under 
such  climatic  conditions  the  maintenance  of  a  good 
humus  supply  becomes  the  major  soil  problem,  and 
the  use  of  green-manure  crops  is  a  matter  of  vital 
importance.  During  the  past  Autumn  I  had  oppor¬ 
tunities,  in  several  Southern  States,  to  observe  cot¬ 
ton  where  it  had  been  grown  continuously,  and 
where  a  crop  of  corn  had  been  grown  the  previous 


year.  rl'he  difference,  in  favor  of  the  cotton  that 
followed  corn,  was  so  striking  that  it  could  prac¬ 
tically  be  picked  out  to  a  row.  It  may  lie  a  question, 
however,  whether  the  difference  was  due  solely  to 
the  difference  in  the  amount  of  organic  matter  added 
to  the  soN,  or  whether  it  may  have  been  due  in  part 
to  its  different  character.  Other  factors  may  like¬ 
wise  have  had  an  influence,  as  for  example  the  depth 
and  extent  of  the  roots  of  the  previous  crop  and  its 
ability  to  take  up  and  utilize  somewhat  unavailable 
plant  food  and  leave  it  in  a  form  that  following 
crops  could  better  utilize.  The  corn  in  this  case, 
may  perhaps  have  drawn  less  heavily  upon  certain 
elements  in  the  soil  which  were  vital  to  the  cotton. 
This  merely  suggests  that  some  of  these  problems 
are  not  so  simple  as  they  at  first  appear,  however, 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  organic- 
matter  is  of  prime  importance  as  a  soil  ingredient. 


An  Early  Crop  of  Beets 

A  superficial  examination  of  the  widely  varying 
forms  of  beets,  ranging  from  the  so-called  Egyptian 
table  beet  through  the  mangel- wurzels  to  the  foliage 
beets,  such  as  chard,  would  seem  to  indicate  their 
origin  from  a  number  of  wild  species.  Yet,  De  Can¬ 
dolle  has  shown  that  they  have  all  come  from  the 
one  species,  Beta  vulgaris.  This  is  a  slender-rooted 
biennial  found  near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  has  been  in  use,  according  to  careful  research, 
since  the  second  or  third  century  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  The  beet  is  now  a  favorite  vegetable  in 
most  of  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world.  This 
popularity  was  attained  through  sheer  goodness  and. 
now  that  modern  science  has  shown  that  the  beet 
carries  vitamins  A,  B,  C  and  D,  we  may  look  for 
further  gains. 

In  addition  to  the  outdoor  garden  culture  of  beets 
which  is  understood  by  most  gardeners,  an  early 
crop,  at  least  two  or  three  weeks  ahead  of  the  usual 
date,  may  be  had  by  starting  the  plants  in  the  hot¬ 
bed  the  last  of  February.  Plant  the  seeds  thinly  in 
rows  about  three  inches  apart.  In  planting  beet 
seed  it  is  well  to  remember  that  each  “seed”  in  the- 


packet  which  you  buy  is  really  a  cluster  containing 
two  or  three  seeds  and,  for  that  reason,  the  seeds, 
if  of  good  viability,  should  be  used  sparingly  in  the 
hotbed.  The  plants  should  be  grown  cool  and,  about 
10  days  or  two  weeks  before  they  are  to  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  open  ground,  hardening  should  start 
so  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  the  vicissitudes  of 
outdoor  life.  Hardening  is  accomplished  by  gradu¬ 
ally  raising  the  sash  higher  and  leaving  them  open 
later  in  the  afternoon.  A  few  days  before  trans¬ 
planting  (two  or  three,  at  least)  the  sash  should 
be  left  off  entirely,  provided  the  weather  is  promising. 

The  plants  are  set  about  four  inches  apart  in  rows 
a  foot  to  15  inches  apart.  The  ground  should  be 
rich,  for  beets  of  high  quality  hinge  upon  rapid  and 
uninterrupted  growth.  If  the  ground  has  had  ani- 
nial  manures  during  the  past  year  or  two,  2 y2  lbs. 
of  a  5-8-7  fertilizer  to  100  square  feet  of  surface 
will  give  the  plants  the  needed  impetus.  In  case  ani¬ 
mal  manures  are  not  available,  twice  that  quantity 
can  be  used  to  advantage. 

Varieties  of  garden  beets  are  numberless.  For 
the  early  crop  to  be  grown  as  outlined,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  a  good  strain  of  Crosby’s  Egyp¬ 
tian.  C.  W.  WOOD. 

Michigan. 


Texas  Notes 

Consignment  of  goods  continues  to  grow  in  dis¬ 
favor.  A  citrus-grower  who  shipped  eight  cars  of 
choice  fruit  was  invited  to  foot  a  bill  of  $40  per  car ! 
Another  found  his  returns  from  a  40-acre  grove  to 
be  inadequate  to  cover  charges  to  the  tune  of  nearly 
$150.  And  so  one  might  bring  items  to  fill  a  long 
list.  Is  there  a  remedy?  Look  at  this: 

To  a  limited  extent  the  market  will  take  unpro¬ 
cessed  fruit,  so  some  of  us  have  been  making  deals 
with  truckers.  A  big  man  came  1,500  miles  with  his 
six-wheel  truckload  of  Illinois  apples.  These  he 
bartered  for  citrus  and  vegetables  to  haul  back.  lie 
packed  this  fruit  in  baskets  without  further  atten¬ 
tion.  His  customers  trust  him  to  bring  them  whole¬ 
some  fruit,  and  they  no  doubt  are  glad  to  get  it  even 
though  not  wrapped  or  polished  or  stamped  with  a 
trade  name  on  every  piece.  They  are  willing  to  pay 
for  food,  not  frills.  More  power  to  that  jolly  mer¬ 
chant  trucker — and  all  like  him,  say  we ! 

Cameron  Co.,  Tex.  h.  b.  c. 


Dressing  Strawberries  With  Nitrate 

On  page  130  you  ask  about  spreading  nitrate  of 
soda  on  strawberries.  Some  years  ago,  while  work¬ 
ing  for  a  strawberry -grower  I  was  told  one  morning 
to  get  ready  to  spread  fertilizer  on  the  strawberry 
lot.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  was  told  to  take 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sow  it  over  the  rows.  I  did  as 
I  was  told  but  could  see  before  I  started  that  nice 
lied  of  plants  all  burned  up.  I  certainly  did  watch 
for  these  dire  results.  But  none  happened,  and  here 
is  the  cause  of  success  in  that  operation. 

After  spreading  the  fertilizer  another  helper  and 
I  were  told  to  sweep  those  plants  with  brooms,  and 
sweep  thoroughly  so  that  no  nitrate  was  left  on  the 
leaves.  The  burning  was  very  slight,  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible. 

That  day  was  ideal  for  such  a  job,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  leaves  were  perfectly  dry.  I  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  such  treatment  unless  everything  was  in  per¬ 
fect  condition,  everything  strictly  dry,  which  I  am 
sure  reduced  the  burning  to  the  negligible  point. 

The  mixture  I  spread  that  time  was  half  nitrate 
and  half  rock  phosphate.  Did  it  pay?  The  grower 
said  after  picking,  that  it  did.  The  bed  was  one 
acre  in  extent,  Brandywine  the  variety.  Strawberry 
prices  in  those  days  were  good;  it  was,  in  fact,  the 
heyday  of  strawberry  culture  in  Oswego  County,  N. 
Y.,  when  buyers  would  invade  tin;  market  and  prac¬ 
tically  take  on  the  jump. 

Another  point,  strawberry  culture  is  a  two-year 
proposition.  There  are  many  things  to  reckon  with. 
In  this  county,  we  have  had  a  root  disease  which 
they  call  here  black-root.  It  has  ruined  or  reduced 
the  yield  half  in  more  than  one  case,  yet  for  all  that, 
if  everything  considered  is  right,  a  man  can  just 
about  break  even.  T  n 


Outdoor  Pleasures  in  Winter 

“Exercise  daily  in  the  open  air.”  This  is  one  of 
the  things  we  are  advised  to  do  if  we  would  keep 
fit.  One  young  person  says,  “I  can  walk  if  I  have 
an  objective,  and  I  can  stay  out  of  doors  if  there’s 
anything  to  do,  but  what  can  one  do  out  in 
the  cold?”  I  can  think  this  minute  of  a  dozen 
different  interests  in  the  open,  and  I  only 
hope  a  few  of  them  may  be  suggestive  to 
other  farm  women  and  their  daughters  who 
have  some  time  off  from  the  everyday  rou¬ 
tine.  Call  them  life-savers,  if  you  will ! 

I  will  enumerate  briefly.  Sometimes  I  get 
in  an  early  walk  by  riding  away  with  my 
husband  for  a  mile  or  two,  then  he  goes  on  to 
his  business  and  I  walk  home  to  mine.  There 
is  always  something  interesting  to  look  at 
closely  on  the  way  back.  The  noon  chores  in 
barn  and  chicken-house  make  a  second  get¬ 
ting  out.  Some  fine  afternoons  I  feel  just 
like  “dressing  up”  and  making  a  call,  prob¬ 
ably  on  a  neighbor  a  mile  or  so  away,  one 
whom  I  have  not  seen  all  Summer,  for  my 
Summers  are  too  full. 

Winter  I  am  taking  up  trees,  working 
the  bulletin,  “Trees  in  Winter,”  and 
the  wood-pile  is  sawed,  I  am  better 
able  to  choose  my  sticks  for  samples.  This 
needs  an  explanation.  One  day  we  had  much 
fun  guessing  on  a  round  stick  of  wood 
brought  into  the  kitchen.  It  was  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  laurel,  but  only  one  person  could 
identify  it.  Since  then  it  has  been  kept  in 
the  attic  room  and  people  guess  it  is  grape¬ 
vine  or  blueberry.  It  is  the  nucleus  now  for 
a  collection  of  our  common  woods,  which  will 
be  a  practical  one,  for  its  inevitable  fate 
will  be  firewood ! 

Let  us  get  out  of  doors  again,  now,  for  attics  are 
often  stuffy.  This  time  we  will  play  croquet.  I  have 
had  two  games  today,  January  22,  and  nearly  all  of 
January  has  been  playable.  We  leave  the  wickets  in 
(lie  ground  all  Winter,  and  a  light  fall  of  snow  is 
a  benefit,  for  the  balls  then  go  where  they  are  sent. 
In  Summer  the  grass  was  so  slippery  the  balls 
would  roll  in  the  most  aggravating  manner.  We 
also  play  in  the  rain  when  it  is  a  mild  one  and  we 
\\  alk  in  it  just  fox*  the  feeling  of  the  drops'  on  our 
faces. 

Here  is  another  exercise  when  the  snow  is  not 
deep.  Go  to  the  woods  and  follow  tracks.  You  soon 
"ill  know  the  tracks  of  the  rabbit,  the  mouse,  the 
squirrel,  the  partridge,  the  fox  and  the  deer,  and 
doubts  may  be  eliminated  by  carrying  a  blank  book 
and  pencil  and  copying;  then  show  what  you  have 
drawn  to  some  hunter  or  trapper,  and  be, assured  you 
will  have  an  interesting  hour,  for  he  won't  tire  of 
talking  in  that  time. 

intei,  in  the  absence  of  foliage,  exposes  very 
rugged  places,  crags  and  cliffs,  ravines  and  so  on. 
There  are  now  no  impenetrable  thickets.  Choose  a 
companion,  start  warm  and  dressed  for  climbing. 
Along  with  these  trips  we  experience  great  pleasure 
in  finding  the  sources  of  our  near-by  brooks.  When 
the  ground  is  frozen  hard  travel  is  easy.  A  stout 
cane  will  break  the  ice-bound  brook  for  us  to  secure 
the  watercress  to  spice  up  our  lunch,  which  consists 
of  a  big  sandwich  in  one  pocket  of  our  sport  coat 
balanced  by  an  apple  in  the  opposite  pocket. 

When  a  thaw  comes  we  omit  the  long  walks  and 
go  to  the  swamps  and  upper  slopes  for  our  gather¬ 
ing  of  wintergreen  and  partridge-berries,  rattlesnake 
plantain,  prince's  pine,  lichens  and  mosses,  thus  re¬ 
furnishing  the  dishes  whose  contents  were  secured 
in  the  I  all.  It  is  remarkable  how  long  and  how 
well  these  decorative  greens  last. 

Now  there  are  two  remaining  interests  birds  and  ' 
hitch-hiking !  Hanging  out  suet  and  scattering  chick 
feed  and  crumbs  requires  little  time,  but  the  latter 
may  take  all  the  afternoon.  It  is  done  in  a  very 
modest  respectable  way.  For  example  I  have  en¬ 
tered  by  train  a  eitj  10  miles  away  to  have  dentistry 
done.  I  am  ready  to  leave  an  hour  before  bus  time 
The  day  is  bright  and  beautiful,  the  air  exhilarating" 
and  I  start  to  walk,  knowing  that  I  can  call  in  any¬ 
where  on  the  route  and  phone  home  for  the  car  or 
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Clbc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  27,  1931 


Most  Convenient,  Sensible! 

Planting  Guide  |! 
£Udc\Ever  Published!! 


This  is  the 
kind  ol'  cata¬ 
log  you  al¬ 
ways  wanted. 
It’s  Free  ! 
Write  for  it 
today  1 


Shows  you  how  to  buy  best  grouping* 
and  at  same  time  make  big  savings. 
Lowest  prices  in  years!  But  the  same 
guaranteed  strictly  highest  grade  “ap- 
proved”  Trees.  Fruits,  Flowers  and 
Ornamentals  upon  which  Green’s  have 
built  their  reputation  for  57  years.  Not 
a  single  item  lowered  In  quality! 

SPECIAL  OFFER: 

SO  Cortland  Apple  Trees 


come  into  bearing  guick 
ly,  yield  full  crops  and 
bring  handsome  profit 
every  year. 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY 

84  GREEN  STREET . ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA 
Hardy,  Northern-Grown 

GRIMM,  Certified  in  sealed  Bu.  60  lbs. 

one-busliel  Bags  $14.00 

CANADIAN  Variegated.  Best  Canadian 
Grown.  Purple  stained  to  show 
Canadian  origin.  Very  hardy.  15.00 

METCALF’S  Northwestern,  ldaho-TJtah 

Grown.  Unusual  value.  12.00 

All  U.  S.  Government  Verified 

Freight  Prepaid — Order  from  This  Ad 
These  Prices  Good  Until  March  10th 
FREE  CATALOG  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds. 
Write  for  your  copy. 


METCALF’S 


Dept.  A 

Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

Store  also  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  SEED 

The  finest  you  can  buy  — 
average  over  99.50%  for 
years— U.  S.  Govt.  Verified 
Origin— vs  ith  freedom  from 
_  Jmans  foul  weeds,  high  germina- 
yseeds pay  tion,  sturdy  growth  for 
which  Hoffman  Seeds  are 
always  famous.  The  best 
stock  you  can  buy.  Excep¬ 
tionally  low  in  price  this 
year. 

Send  for  neiv  1932  catalog  today 
A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  23,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Grow 

Get  your  FREE  copy  ol 
Burpee’s  1932  Garden  Boole 
—  world’s  greatest  garden 
guide.  Describes  all  best  flowers 
and  vegetables  with  117  NEW 
varieties.  Hundreds  of  pictures. 
Planting  information.  Write 
today.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.. 
7X,  ,-SBn.  256  Burpee 

IkSU.  Building, 
Philadelphia 


Good  Seeds 


Sure  Producers  of  Quality 
Vegetables  and  Flowers 

Tested,  new  crop  seeds,  grown  from  finest 
selected  stocks  — sure,  vigorous  producers. 
For  62  years  Shumway’s  Seeds  have  sold  at 
very  reasonable  prices  and  have  always 
given  the  desired  results.  Extra  packages 
sent  free  for  trial  with  each  seed,  order. 
FREES  Write  today  for  large  Illustrated 
catalog  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 
J45  South  First  Street  Rockiord,  Illinois 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-14  lbs.  per 
measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality.  Vou  should  by 
all  means  try  these  oats.  Get  our  exceptionally  low 
prices.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa, 
Medium  Red.  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy 
Seed  and  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples 
and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Box  65,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


Chock  full  of  low  prices  on  the  finest 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  for  farm  and 
garden — also  helpful  hints  for  early  crops 
and  highest  yield.  It’s  an  everyday  aid 
from  now  right  through  till  fall.  Free  to 
you  from  the  old  reliable  seed  house. 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
ivwl  555  Mattie  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


xd  No  Money-C.  O.  D.  I  frostproof 

ibbage  and  Onion  Plants 

all  VARIETIES— SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 


500  -63c  l.OOO— 98c 

iNDARO  PLANT  COMPANY 


3000— #2.83 

TIFTON,  GA. 


1  Northern  Grown  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  Clover 

from  noxious  weed  seeds.  New  low  prices.  Slnp- 
subject  inspection,  freight  prepaid.  Write  f’>'  f'e® 
pies,  club  discounts.  NORTH  DAKOTA  GRIMM 
ALFA  ASSOCIATION,  Fargo,  N.  O.  aOO  eooperat- 
growers. 


I  can  hail  the  overtaking  bus  at  any 
point.  So  .ton  see  L  am  unusually  inde¬ 
pendent.  I  am  enjoying  every  minute, 
but  have  gone  but  two  miles  when  a  car 
stops  and  the  driver  calls  out.  lie  is  a 
neighbor  of  20  years’  standing,  so  I  get 
in  and  am  whisked  back  to  the  city  where 
I  do  considerable  shopping,  lie  takes  me 
home  along  with  my  purchases,  which 
compensates  for  the  loss  of  the  walk, 
though  having  to  walk  ten  miles  is  very 
different  from  beginning  to  walk  them.  I 
shall  try  this  again  just  for  the  fun  of  it. 
Sometimes  uncertainties  are  wearing; 
sometimes  they  are  interesting  and  rest¬ 
ful,  and  riding  with  people  we  know  in¬ 
curs  no  risks. 

I  almost  forgot  to  mention  skiing,  skat¬ 
ing  and  sliding  down  hill.  These  sports 
will  round  out  a  dozen  interests  and  a 
baker’s  dozen  at  that !  phyllis  perry. 

N.  J.  State  Horticultural 
Society  Meeting 
at  Trenton 

Lower  cost  of  production  was  a  theme 
running  through  most  of  the  talks  at  the 
most  recent  meeting  of  the  N.  J.  State 
Horticultural  Society,  at  Trenton,  Janu¬ 
ary  29.  in  connection  with  the  annual 
Agricultural  Week  program  sponsored  by 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Just  how  to  economize  in  the  growing 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  without  starving 
the  plants  or  giving  a  free  field  to  bugs 
and  diseases  is  something  to  figure  out. 
Sometimes  it  may  he  impossible,  hut  a 
number  of  very  practical  suggestions  were 
made  by  the  various  speakers. 

Prof.  A.  .T.  Farley,  Extension  Pomo- 
logist  at  the  New  Jersey  Station,  opened 
the  fruit  meeting  with  a  talk  on  some 
suggested  changes  in  orchard  practice  for 
New  Jersey  growers.  Prof.  Farley  said 
that,  while  it  is  impossible  to  forecast 
conditions  for  the  coming  Summer,  it 
would  he  safest  to  figure  on  a  medium 
crop  and  low  prices.  This  will  almost 
force  most  growers  to  cut  production 
costs  and  to  save  wherever  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers.  Something  of  the  apple 
situation  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact 
that  the  average  farm  price  per  bushel 
of  apples  was  only  70  cents  on  December 
1,  1931,  while  it  was  95  cents  on  the 
same  date  of  1930  and  $1.75  in  1929. 
Considering  that  it  costs  SO  cents  to  $1 
per  bushel  to  grow  and  market  apples  in 
New  Jersey  under  ordinary  conditions  it 
would  seem  that  economy  is  essential. 
Production  costs  in  some  near-by  compet¬ 
ing  sections  are  already  considerably  less 
than  for  New  Jersey,  making  reduction 
in  this  State  doubly  imperative. 

A  number  of  suggestions  made  by  Prof. 
Farley  involve  a  detailed  study  of  the 
farm  organization  and  attention  to  in¬ 
dividual  trees.  One  of  the  first  things 
suggested  was  that  an  attempt  to  increase 
yields  he  made  on  a  tree  basis,  rather 
than  on  an  acre  basis.  More  effective  use 
should  be  made  of  labor  and  of  supplies 
and  equipment. 

Unproductive  varieties  should  be 
eliminated  even  if  it  means  getting  rid  of 
entire  orchards.  Such  varieties  being 
profitable  only  in  years  of  high  prices  are 
not  likely  to  pay  for  their  keep  for  some 
years.  Nearly  all  orchards  contain  occa¬ 
sional  weak  trees  which  have  not  grown 
well  on  account  of  diseased  roots,  poor 
stocks  or  unknown  cause,  hut  which 
have  been  carried  along  by  the  grower  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  them  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age.  Such  trees  often  are  given  more 
care  and  fertilizer  than  the  good  trees. 
They  are  sprayed  and  pruned  each  year 
but  never  make  the  grade.  Prof.  Farley's 
advice  is  to  pull  them  out  and  save  that 
much  in  operating  costs.. 

Many  New  Jersey  orchards  have  been 
planted  20  by  20  feet.  A  few  small 
growing  varieties  such  as  Wealthy  may 
be  profitable  for  a  time  at  this  distance 
but  large  growing  varieties  such  as  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  others  will  not  be.  Now  is  the 
logical  time  to  thin  out  the  orchard,  save 
the  cost,  of  the  care  of  the  trees  taken 
out,  and  give  the  trees  that  remain  the 
benefit  of  additional  light,  moisture  and 
plant  food. 

An  interesting  fact  in  this  connection 
is  that  a  recent  survey  of  25  New  Jersey 
orchards  showed  they  contained  75  differ¬ 
ent  varieties.  Obviously  most  of  these 
are  worthless  and  should  be  removed  or 
top-worked.  Every  fruit-grower  should 
know  how  to  top-graft  and  be  able  to 
teach  the  operation  to  his  men.  Further 
suggestions  included  light  pruning  where 
the  set  is  light,  more  careful  training  of 
prunors,  packers,  etc.,  and  the  possibility 
of  night  spraying  in  order  to  use  the 
equipment  to  greater  advantage,  and  in 
certain  cases  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
buying  additional  equipment  just  for  the 
peak  load. 

A  discussion  of  orchard  management 
problems  followed.  This  was  facilitated 
by  lists  of  questions  printed  in  Ihe  pro¬ 
gram,  covering  some  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  of  the  horticultural  industry. 
These  questions  were  numbered  and 
could  be  called  for  by  number,  thus  get¬ 
ting  a  definite  question  before  the  gath¬ 
ering  in  a  minimum  of  time.  The  use 
made  of  this  service  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that,  of  the  59  questions  printed,  37 
were  called  for  by  growers  and  answered, 
mostly  by  members  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  staff. 

The  question  of  piece  work  m  the  pick¬ 
ing  of  apples  was  discussed  by  two  fruit¬ 
growers.  Preston  Roberts,  of  Moores- 
town,  reported  that  it  was  cheaper  than 
day  work.  He  uses  the  ticket  system  of 
keeping  track  of  the  work  done  by  each 
man.  His  average  cost  of  picking  apples 
last  vear  was  four  cents  per  five-eighths 


bushel  basket,  although  the  price  varied 
for  different  varieties,  being  4.8  cents  for 
Starr,  seven  cents  for  Williams  but  less 
for  the  latter  varieties.  Mr.  Roberts’ 
method  of  determining  what  would  be  a 
fair  price  for  a  variety  was  to  send  a 
man  ahead  and  let  him  pick  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  the  amount  of  fruit  picked  being 
used  as  a  basis  for  calculating  a  fair 
price. 

Carrol  Barclay,  of  Monmouth  County, 
said  that  he  had  been  paying  by  the 
bushel  for  seven  years.  His  price  last 
year  was  seven  cents  per  orate  holding 
about  one  bushel  and  four  quarts.  His 
men  picked  from  50  to  60  crates  per  day 
and  earned  more  than  they  would  by  day 
wages,  thus  assuring  the  obtaining  and 
holding  of  the  better  pickers.  Each  pick¬ 
er  was  given  certain  trees  to  pick  and  the 
crates  were  counted  as  they  were  put  on 
the  truck. 

A  special  vegetable  session  during  the 
morning  was  well  attended.  C.  II.  Niss- 
ley,  Extension  Horticulturist  in  Vegetable 
Growing,  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  a 
recent  trip  he  made  through  the  Georgia 
and  Florida  vegetable  sections.  Prof.  A. 
G.  Waller,  Chief,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  at  the  New  Jersey 
Station,  talked  on  the  cost  of  producing 
vegetables  in  New  Jersey.  II.  F.  Hall, 
of  the  Campbell  Soup  Company,  dis¬ 
cussed  tin1  tomato  outlook  for  1932. 

The  combined  fruit  and  vegetable  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  afternoon  first  heard  Prof. 
Waller  talk  on  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Farm  Set-up  in  New  Jersey  in  Relation 
to  Present  Economic  Conditions.  Pre¬ 
senting  statistics  on  30  Burlington  Coun¬ 
ty  fruit  and  vegetable  farms  lie  showed 
that  labor  costs  accounted  for  44.9  per 
cent  of  the  total  expenses.  On  the  aver¬ 
age,  containers  accounted  for  12.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  expenses,  fertilizers  11.6 
per  cent  and  spray  materials  4  per  cent. 
The  chances  are  that  operating  costs  will 
he  considerably  lower  this  year,  labor  in 
particular  being  forecast  at  a  figure  about 
20  per  cent  under  the  past  year.  Other 
operating  costs  will  have  to  be  held  to  a 
minimum  if  a  profit  is  to  be  made. 

A  striking  correlation  was  shown  by 
Prof.  Waller  between  yields  and  labor 
income.  Of  the  30  farms,  12  had  a  crop 
index  (yields  in  relation  to  the  average) 
above  the  average  and  returned  an  aver¬ 
age  labor  income  of  $2,568.  The  remaind¬ 
er  of  the  farms  had  a  crop  index  below 
average  and  they  returned  an  average 
labor  income  of  only  $578. 

A.  C.  Thompson,  of  the  Ring  Farm 
Company,  of  Morrisville,  Pa.,  explained 
some  of  the  methods  used  in  organizing 
the  work  on  this  large  vegetable  farm. 

A  number  of  exhibits  in  the  Trenton 
Armory  were  of  particular  interest  to 
the  horticulturists.  This  farm  products 
and  machinery  show  is  being  built  up  by 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
undoubtedly  the  1932  show  surpassed 
anything  previously  staged.  All  available 
space  was  occupied.  There  were  numer¬ 
ous  exhibits  of  farm  equipment,  a  baby- 
chick  show,  a  corn  show,  a  potato  show, 
and  an  apple  show.  The  largest  winner 
in  the  apple  show  was  Lemuel  Black,  of 
Higlitstown,  N.  J. 

The  next  regular  gathering  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  at  the  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting  which  is  held  each  Summer 
in  some  part  of  the  State  where  items  of 
horticultural  interest  are  to  be  seen. 

J.  H.  CLARK. 

N.  J.  Agricultural  Exp.  Station. 
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A,T°Hehy  MIXTURE 

Contains  10%  to  12%  good,  clean,  plump, 
higli-germi  nation  Alsike;  finest  recleaned 
Timothy.  Freight  paid  on  3  bu.  $2.95  Bu. 

45  lbs. ;  3  Bu,  in  bag. 

Order  from  this  ad. — if  not  pleased  return 
within  10  days;  we’ll  refund  your  money  and 
pay  freight  one  way. 

FREE  Catalog  of  Farm  -  Garden  Seeds. 

METCALF’S  Chllt?-<^N.Y. 


Certified — Disease  Free 

BERRY  PLANTS 

Guaranteed  first-class,  true-to-name  and  to  reach  you 
in  good  condition  at  the  following  prices:  WHY  PAY 
MORE  ?  Postpaid  Collect 

RASPBERRIES  No.  1  plants  12  50  100  1000 

Cuthbert  (reel) . $  .55  $1.45  $2.35  $15.75 

St.  Regis  (red)  Everb . 60  1.55  2.85  16.25 

LATHAM  (red)  Leader  ...  .95  2.25  4.15  28.75 

Cumberland.  Blackcap . 65  1.65  3.10  18.75 

Eldorado  Blackberry . 60  1.55  2.65  15.25 

Alfred  Blackberry . 70  1.75  2.95  16.75 

STRAWBERRY  Plants.  Write  for  complete  list. 
Premier  (Leading  early)..  .65  .95  4.75 

Lupton,  Best  late .  .60  .90  4.75 

MASTODON,  Everbearing..  1.00  1.65  7.75 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Or  write  for  booklet  list¬ 
ing  other  varieties  together  with  Grape  Vines,  Rhu¬ 
barb.  Asparagus  and  Horseradish  Roots.  Complete 
culture  directions  sent  free. 

L.  &.  F.  D0NDER0,  Bx.  240,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Wes t  HillNurseries 

Box  10,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  500  Varieties  Fruit 

and  OruamentalTrees, Shrubs, etc.  State  inspected. 
Guaranteed  true-to-name.  size  and  quality  repre¬ 
sented.  Our  56tli  year,  CATALOG  FREE. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  187  exquisite  varieties  many 
lew.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages.  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size. 
$1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 


of  $1.25. 


100  large  bulbs,  sure  to  blooms 
10  varieties,  labeled  color  ami 
name;  sent  post  paid  on  receipt 
JACOB  D.  SPIEGEL  -  Norma,  N.  J. 


m  is  ni/||  a  in  for  thin  pocket  hooks  have 
IlL/tUl  U  L  U  9  already  beat  the  depression. 
Send  for  list.  E.  N.  TILTON  -  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

fl  A  mm  I  CDCriAI  100  large  flowering  Gladioli  and 
ULAUIULI  orLLmL  one  $1.00  bulb,  $1.00  delivered. 
Bulb  list  ready.  HAROLD  W.  LAUBER,  Wauseon,  Ohio 

XT  MM1V  ALFALFA  SEED,  $5.00;  Grimm 
JL  JL  Alfalfa,  $7.50;  White  Sweet  Clover,  $2.70;  lied 
Clover.  $7.80;  Alsike,  $7.80.  All  60  lb.  bushel.  Return 
seed  if  not  satisfied.  GEO.  BOWMAN,  Concordia,  Kansas. 

SMALL  FRUITS  ARE  PROFITABLE 

There  is  still  money  to  be  made  a n 
pleasure  to  be  had  in  growing 
Strawberries,  Blackberries, Grapes 
and  other  small  fruits  and  berries. 

We  have  specialized  for  years,  pro- 
ducing  plants  with  sufficient  vitality 
and  reasonable  enough  in  price  to 
leave  in  the  profit  margin  that  divides  success  from 
failure.  Our  1932  catalog  lists  and  describes  these  and 
other  nursery  products  for  farm  and  garden  at  attrac¬ 
tive  prices.  It’s  FREE.  Write  today.  Box  28 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC.  Selbyville,  Del. 
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STRAWBERRIES 

PAY  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
|  I  tells  how.  Describes  best 
m  varieties,  methods  and 

plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md- 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Grown  Bight,  Packed  Right,  Priced  Right. 
Guarantee  to  .satisfy.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON  CO.  Box  0  ALLEN.  MD 
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per  thousand.  Fifteen  other  varieties  at  fair 
prices.  Large  list  of  Cane  Plants.  Write  for  price 
list.  RAY  D-  MEAD,  Baroda,  Mich. 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H. B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  he  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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NEW  POTATO 

WHITE  GOLD 


YIELDS  400  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE 

White  Gold  is  the  first  new  really  worth¬ 
while  early  potato  introduced  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  Combines  Earliness,  Quality  and  Heavy 
Yielding  Ability.  Matures  ten  days  ahead  of 
any  other  variety.  Tubers  are  oval,  smooth  and 
white  with  shallow  eyes.  Very  attractive  and  a 
ready  seller  because  of  its  fine  appearance. 
Many  crops  of  300  bushels  and  one  crop  of 
402/2  bushels  per  acre  were  produced  last  season. 

“WHITE  GOLD” 

IS  A  REAL  MONEYMAKER 

The  few  growers  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  seed  last  year  cashed  in  on 
the  early  market.  Our  seed  is  from  the  origi¬ 
nator’s  stock.  Supply  limited.  Order  early. 
Prices:  5  lbs.  40c  postpaid;  larger  quantities 
not  prepaid,  V2  peck  50c;  peck  80c;  /2  bushel 
$1.45;  1  bushel  $2.50.  Not  more  than  2  bushels 
to  one  customer. 

White  Gold  Potato  and  a  full  line  of 
garden,  field  and  flower  seeds,  bulbs,  plants, 
roses,  shrubbery  are  described  and  illustrated 
in  Isbell’s  New  Seed  Annual.  Sent  free  on  request. 

ISBELL  SEED  CO.  •  Seed  Growers 

167  Mechanic  St.  (14)  JACKSON,  MICH. 


At 

Greatly 

Reduced 

Prices 


Buy  direct  of  52-year  estab¬ 
lished  nursery  with  nation-wide 
reputation  for  square  dealing 
and  integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  our  new  1932  economy  plan 
catalog  which  permits  us  to  sell 
at  greatly  reduced  prices 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
328  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


FRUIT 


VINES 


Plan  for  the  Future 

Money  in  Fruit.  Be  prepared  for  the  Prosperity 
which  is  bound  to  come.  A  few  dollars  invested 
in  Flowering  Shrubs,  Boses,  Evergreens,  are 
“1-^ome  Beautifiers,”  and  enhance  its  value. 

I  til  rITfl3  RED  RASpBERRIEs 

I  *1  1  (N The  Most  Delicious  of  Small 

Fruits. 

CERTIFIED  VIKING  NEW 

RED  RASPBERRY 

Berries  large,  firm,  fine  quality, 
very  productive,  ripens  early, 
brings  highest  price  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  A  money  maker. 

We  also  offer  for  sale  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Certified  Government  Inspected  Fruit  Trees,  in¬ 
cluding  New  and  Trustworthy  varieties.  Send  for 
Catalog  (it’s  free)  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  our  Horticultural  Products.  Products  that 
you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  Prop’s. 

WILSON,  NIAGARA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

*" The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock ” 


EVERGREENS 


FOR  HEDGES— WINDBREAKS - 
ORNAMENTAL  PURPOSES 

The  finest  of  hardy  New  England  stock  that 
develops  sturdy,  symmetrical  branches.  The 
product  of  26  years  EVEBGKEEN  growing 
experience. 

CANADIAN  HEMLOCK  —  12-18in.  $15-100; 
$100-M. 

AMERICAN  ABBORVITAE — 7-12in.  $8-100; 
$50-M.  Twice  Transplanted. 

You  can  turn  a  handsome  profit  too — on  2-5 
year  transplanted 

EVERGREENS  FOR  SALES 
AT  ROADSIDE  STANDS  and  for 
CHRISTMAS  TREES 

Either  DOUGLAS  FIR  or  NORWAY  SPRUCE 
6 -loin,  and  6-18in.— $3-100;  $20-M. 

Special  prices  on  Quantity  lots.  Write  for 
complete  descriptive  circular. 

Keene  Forestry  Associates,  Dept.  RNY,  Keene,  N.  H. 


Night-blooming  Cereus 

Seeing  an  inquiry  from  a  R.  N.-Y. 
reader  about  night-blooming  Cereus  re¬ 
minds  me  that  the  above  family  is  such 
a  large  one  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
track  of  them  all.  There  is  probably  no 
plant  surrounded  by  more  mystery  than 
this  family,  and  this  mystery  has  been 
deepened  by  the  fact  that  several  are 
night  bloomers,  and  have  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  flowers.  This  has  tended  still  more  to 
confuse  the  horticulturist  as  to  which  is 
the  true  one.  Many  seedlings  have  been 
raised  of  these  plants  and  been  dissemi¬ 
nated  largely,  and  as  they  vary  so  in  char¬ 
acter  it  needs  a  sharp  eye  for  the  observer 
to  decide  correctly  as  to  the  variety. 
While  all  the  Cereus  are  of  the  cactus 
family  and  vary  so  much  both  in  leaf  and 
flower,  yet  the  characteristics  are  so 
striking  that  when  once  well  observed  the 
grower  will  have  no  further  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  different  varieties.  Thus 
Cereus  triangularis  has  (as  its  name  in¬ 
dicates)  a  triangular  leaf  and  is  a  very 
strong  and  rampant  grower.  Cereus 
grandiflorus,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an 
almost  snake-like  appearance  with  leaves 
that  are  nearly  cylindrical,  but  slightly 
eight-sided  at  times,  and  the  flowers  are 
very  large  in  size,  often  10  or  12  inches 
across.  Cereus  grandiflorus  McDonaldi 
is  even  larger  still,  and  the  writer  has 
grown  them  14  to  16  inches  across  on 
very  large  plants  in  the  greenhouse. 
These  plants  are,  however,  too  large  for 
growing  in  living-rooms  on  account  of 
their  size  and  room  required,  and  this  is 
also  time  of  Cereus  triangularis.  This 
has  led  to  the  large  popularity  of  the 
night-blooming  cactus  Epiphyllum  Iati- 
frons,  which  has  very  similar  but  much 
smaller  flowers,  but  with  similar  charac¬ 
teristics  in  other  respects.  This  night¬ 
blooming  cactus  has  ensiform  (sword¬ 
shaped)  leaves  and  usually  grows  about 
two  feet  high,  with  flowers  about  six  to 
eight  inches  across,  and  as  the  flower  is 
very  attractive  and  the  plant  easily  grown 
it  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  the 
Cereus  as  a  house  plant  for  the  amateur 
gardener.  It  is  easily  grown  and  requires 
little  care,  and  will  thrive  almost  any¬ 
where  except  in  wet  soil.  There  are  other 
night-blooming  cacti  that  are  easily  grown 
also.  If  you  want  the  largest  possible 
flower  C.  grandiflorus  McDonaldi  will  fill 
the  bill  but  as  stated  above  it  requires 
lots  of  room,  and  also  age  to  get  the  ex¬ 
tremely  large  flowers.  H.  w.  hales. 


Forced  Narcissus  Bulbs 

We  had  some  Paper  White  Narcissus 
bulbs  in  bowls  blooming  for  the  holidays. 
They  have  now  finished  blooming.  What 
should  I  do  to  preserve  the  bulbs  and  to  | 
increase  them  for  next  Winter?  s.  R. 

Long  Valley,  N.  J. 

We  do  not  advise  keeping  Paper  White 
Narcissus  bulbs  after  forcing.  These  are 
usually  so  exhausted  by  the  time  forcing 
is  over  that  the  bulb  is  useless,  and  even 
if  you  were  able  to  keep  it  over  to  an¬ 
other  season,  it  would  not  again  respond 
to  forcing.  Roots  of  hardy  Narcissus 
may  be  gradually  dried  off,  and  then 
planted  out  in  the  garden ;  it  may  be  two 
or  three  years  before  they  will  bloom,  but 
they  live  and  regain  strength,  though  we 
would  not  attempt  to  force  them  again. 


DIBBLE’S 


Tested  Heavyweisht  Oats 

Average  Weight  for  1931  Crop- 
4042  lbs.  per  measured  bushel. 

Thin  hulled  grain,  witn  strong  stiff,  luxuriant 
Straw  and  enormously  productive.  Customers 
of  ours  report:  “Around  100  bushels  per  acre 
in  New  Jersey;  117  in  Vermont;  in  New  York 
80,  82,  87,  89,  92  and  up  to  100  bu. ;  Ohio — 
just  twice  the  yield  of  Common  Oats;  I'enn- 
syivania,  the  best  oats  W6  ever  had,  weighing 
45  lbs.”  Is  there  any  other  variety  with  such 
a  record?  The  Oats  are  thoroughly  recleaned, 
screened  and  graded,  and  the  price  the  lowest 
in  many  years.  Sow  Dibble’s  Heavyweight 
Oats  and  grow  a  Bumper  Crop  on  your  farm 
this  year. 

Seed  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  Alfalfa, 

Clover,  Grass  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM 

Catalog,  Price  List  and  Samples  FREE.  Use 
the  Coupon  or  a  Postal  Card. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER, 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Send  catalog,  price  list  and  sample  of  oats. 

Name  . 

P.  O . 

State  . 


Pritchard’s  Scarlet  Topper 


Try  Pritchard's  Scarlet  Topper  Tomato 

Best  for  the  home  garden: — high  quality;  mild  thick 
fiesh;  attractive  appearance;  may  be  planted  closely. 
Best  for  the  market  garden: — Brilliant  red  throughout; 
smooth;  deep  globe  shape;  free  from  stem  cracks; 
heavy  yielder  on  good  soil. 

Send  for  Free  Harris  1932  Catalogue 

which  describes  many  special  strains  and  new  varieties 
of  vegetables  and  flowers — If  you  grow  for  market  send 
for  market  growers’  list.  . 

Free  Copy  Sent  on  Request. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


More  ton  Farm 


R.  F.  D.  26 


About  Ginseng 

Will  you  give  me  information  on  wild 
ginseng?  What  locality  is  it  found  in, 
and  what  does  it  look  like?  L.  p. 

New  York. 

Ginseng,  botanically  Panax  quinque- 
folium,  is  found  in  rich  cold  woods  over 
a  wide  area,  extending  from  northern 
New  England  and  Canada  to  Minnesota 
and  Nebraska  and  southward  to  Alabama. 
In  many  .places  the  root  has  been  collected 
so  thoroughly  that  it  has  become  rare  or 
altogether  extinct.  It  throws  up  a  smooth 
green  stem ’bearing  three  compound  leaves 
in  a  circle.  The  leaves  may  be  likened  to 
those  of  a  horse-chestnut  being  divided 
into  five  thin,  obovate  sharp-pointed  deep 
green  leaflets.  The  plant  is  from  eight 
to  15  inches  high ;  the  small  yellowish 
green  flowers  are  borne  above  the  leaves 
in  a  crowded  cluster,  followed  by  a  few 
deep  red  fruits.  An  allied  plant,  wild 
sarsparilla,  Aralia  nudicaulis,  is  some¬ 
times  mistaken  for  ginseng  by  the  in¬ 
experienced. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs  at  Bargain  Prices 

Special  Concert  Orchestra  Over  WLS  Every  Friday  Afternoon  at  1:15  P.  M. 

EARLIEST  TOMATO  is  JunE’s  Wayahead.  Big  red  Nothing  earlier  to 

w  1,1  1  v  fruit  ripe  as  early  as  July  4th  be  bad  anywhere. 
Regular  price  15^  per  pkt.,  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds  we  will  send  you  a  trial  pkt  of  this 
Tomato  and  Coreless  Carrot,  All  Seasons  Lettuce,  Giant  Globe  Onion,  Early  Bird'  Radish  Superb  Asters 
Garden  Pinks,  Everlasting  flowers,  Everblooming  Zinnias  and  Giant  Sweet  Peas  if  you  will  enclose  tod 
to  pay  postage  and  packing.  A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10$  worth  of  seeds  sent  free  with  eacli  collection 
Our  handsome  new  colored  catalog  is  filled  with  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and  shrubs  and  is  free  for  the 
asking.  Tune  in  WLS  9:30  A.  M.  Tuesdays  and  1:15  P.  M.  Fridays.  “  lree  Ior 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO,  Floradell  Farms,  Dept,  12  RANDOLPH,  WISCONSIN 


Mixing  of  Corn;  Value  of 
Coal  Ashes 

Will  two  kinds  of  corn  planted  side 
by  side  mix  so  as  to  show  the  first  year? 
Wjill  coal  ashes  be  of  any  benefit  on  a 
heavy  loam  that  is  deficient  in  humus? 
Is  there  any  fertilizing  value  in  coal 
ashes?  l.  h.  f. 

Massachusetts 

Yes,  the  cross-pollination  of  corn  shows 
in  the  ears  the  first  year.  A  strain  of 
corn  may  be  so  upset  in  one  year  of  such 
mixing  that  several  years  of  selection 
would  be  required  to  get  it  back. 

Coal  ashes  have  practically  no  fertiliz¬ 
ing  value  other  than  from  any  wood 
burned  with  the  coal.  They  do,  however, 
have  mechanical  value  in  lightening 
soil.  For  this  purpose  they  are  worth 
spreading  and  turning  under. 


Strawberry  Plants  at  Bargain  Prices 

BLAKEM0RE,  Aroma,  Gib- 
son.  Missionary,  $3.00 
per  1000. 

PREMIER,  Big  Joe,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Gandy,  Lupton,  Dun¬ 
lap,  Wm.  Belt,  $4.00 
per  1000. 

MASTODON  E.  B„  $8.00 
per  1000. 

Other  leading  standard  varieties.  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Asparagus,  at 
new  lower  prices.  This  is  real  Bargain  Year  at 
TOWNSEND’S  NURSERIES.  Never  before  have 
we  sold  good  plants  as  cheap  as  this  time. 

DON’T  send  any  order  to  any  one  until  you 
get  TOWNSEND’S  1932  BARGAIN  CATALOG. 
Send  in  the  names  of  your  friends  who  grow 
strawberries.  We  have  plenty  good  plants  for 
all.  A  postal  will  bring  the  book  by  return  mail. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS, 

25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Md. 


The  Berlin 
Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEY  zlZ? 

WINTER  DBCOUNTs"\Vn"e 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW.’ 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Strawberries 

DAV  Start  right.  Allen’s 
*  -  »  P  Book  of  Berries 
tells  how.  Describes  best  var¬ 
ieties,  methods  and  plants. 
All  the  best  Everbearing  and 
standard  kinds,  including 
Blakemore  and  Bellmar  ori¬ 
ginated  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agr.  Attractive  prices.  You 
will  find  this  Berry  Book  inter¬ 
esting  and  helpful.  It’s  free. 
The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Peachtree  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


i FRUIT  TREES 

‘  SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS -ORNAMENTALS 

(yf  REDUCTION  from  1931  prices  in  most 
O  w  JO  varieties.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm 
Flowers  and  Garden  Seeds.  We  Have  500,000  fruit 
trees,  evergreens, shade  trees,  etc.  New¬ 
est  varieties.  Get  free  1932  catalog.  Lists 
1  everything  for  garden,  farm  and  lawn.  Write 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

16  leading  varieties,  priced  to  suit  the  times.  Plants 
guarantee  to  be  100%  satisfactory  to  you.  Bovs  it  will 
psy  you  to  have  our  free  catalogue. 

II.  I>.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS  .  Willards,  Md. 

Strawberries  That  Grow 

Plant  our  hardy  Northern  grown  plants— none  better 
We  specialize  in  PREMIER  and  MASTODON— buy  direct' 
Premiers,  $4.50  per  1000. 

Catalog  free.  Write  list  of  wants  for  prices 
Grand  Mere  Nursery  .  Baroda,  Michigan 


Strawberry  Plants  f 


Millions  of  NEW  LAND 
PLANTS  at  $2.50  per 

Pa.,  says  “The  20,000  Premier  plants  were  better  titan 
I  bought  elsewhere  at  $2  00  more  per  1,000.”  All  the 
best  varieties.  Catalog  free.  C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20 
Showell,  Md.  “Perdue’s  New  Land  Plants  are  Better.’’’ 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

-  -  -  $2.95  PER  lOOO  AND  UP 

Heavy  rooted.  Hardy,  Northern  grown 
stock.  Fully  guaranteed.  Buy  direct  from 
us.  Save  money.  Also  full  line  Raspberry, 
Blackberry.  Grape,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Bulbs,  Etc.,  at  lowest  prices.  Send 
for  new  catalog.  It’s  FREE  ~~ 
J.N.RokeIy  &  Son.Box  |q  Bridgman.Mich 


STRAWBERRY 

PROFITS  Assured  with  our  strong 
rrUIrllO  healthy  Plants  at  lower 
cost.  NEW  complete  Berry  Book 
tells  all.  It’s  FREE.  WRITE  NOW. 

RAYNER  BROS. 

Box  5  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  them.  Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants.  Fruit  Trees  including  all 
the  new  and  better  varieties.  Asparagus 
and  Rhubarb.  Shade  trees,  shrubbery, 
evergreens,  rhododendrons  and  roses  in 
great  assortment.  Everything  at  great¬ 
ly  reduced  prices.  Catalog  now  ready 
for  spring.  It's  free. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  V  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

NEW  Blakemore  Strawberry  Plants— New  ground  raised 

$3.00-1600.  KOBEKT  SMITH  -  Naasawadox.  Va. 

Scarlet  Topper  Tomato 


K1LLE,  Swedesboro,  JNew  Jersey  • 


IOCS  Gardens  Floral  G 


Choice  new  varieties,  old  favorites,  j 
all  about  growing  them.  Flower  and 
vegetable  Seeds,  plants,  bulbs.  Money- 
Saving  special  offers.  Write  today 
for  this  Free  Book.  * 

James  Vick,  IBB  Pleasant  St.,  Rochester,  H.  Y.  “ The  Flower  City” 
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William  Miller  and 
Son,  whose  tomatoes 
grown  with  AGRICO, 
brought  one-third 
more  than  the  average 
market  price. 


“Better  than  the 
picture  on  the  bag” 

MR.  WILLIAM  G.  MILLER  of  Pittsford,  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y.,  used  AGRICO  for  Tomatoes  on  his 
crop  last  season.  Did  he  like  it?  Well,  here’s  what  he  says: 
"You  know  the  artist  who  drew  those  tomatoes  on  your 
Agrico  bag  did  a  mighty  good  job,  but  believe  me  we  grew 
tomatoes  with  Agrico  that  were  even  better  looking.  And 
we  got  about  a  third  more  than  the  average  price  due  to 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  crop.” 

Another  grower  in  New  York,  Mr.  Jacob  Herman, 
over  in  Ontario,  Wayne  County,  writes:  "Because  I  had 
read  about  the  extra  plant  foods  in  your  Agrico  I  com¬ 
pared  it  with  a  3-14-6  make  on  tomatoes.  I  watched  the 
crop  carefully  and  early  in  the  season  a  big  difference 
was  noticeable  and  the  difference  was  all  in  favor  of 
Agrico.  It  produced  7  tons  more  tomatoes  per  acre  and 
they  were  better  in  form  and  quality.  I’m  using  Agrico 
on  all  my  tomatoes  next  year.” 

If  you  grow  tomatoes  or  any  other 
crop  why  not  try  AGRICO?  Sat¬ 
isfy  yourself  that  it  is  a  better  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Remember  AGRICO  contains 
extra  plant  foods  that  mean  extra 
crop-producing  power,  and  there’s 
a  brand  of  AGRICO  especially  made 
for  each  crop. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
419  Fourth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

129  Lewis  Street, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  FERTILIZER  with  the  EXTRA  PLANT  FOODS 


(AmK  Hill  /Jft  Write  for  circular  describing  our  seeds  from  varieties,  strains  and 
sources  recommended  by  experiment  station ;  aiso  triple  strength 
fertilizer  and  chemicals  for  potato  scab  control,  seed  ti eating  2nd 
inoculating,  dusting  and  spraying.  They  help  you  save  money  and 
make  money.  Write  today. 

K.  C.  Livermore  Box  R  Honeoye  Fails.  N.  Y. 

POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS,  CABBAGE,  SWEET  CORN 


Out  Certified  Uptight 


Dwarf  Frail  Trees 

Bear  Second  Year  After  Planting 

Extremely  desirable  for  small  gardens.  Produce  larger 
and  better  fruit  than  standard  trees.  Read  about  them 
in  our  catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Strawberry  Plants,  etc. 
FRAGARIA  NURSERIES  Box  251  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 

Budded  Walnutand  PecanTrees  ^VARIETIES 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  IHOIANA  HUT  NURSERY,  Bo»  IBB,  R0CKP0RT,  IND. 


C.  O.  D.  Frostproof 

CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS 

All  varieties.  Shipped  promptly 

500— 63c  1000 — 98c  3000-S3.83 

Farmers  plant  co.  tifton,  ga. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

EARLY  AND  LATE  VARIETIES 

Reasonable  Prices 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

an  MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES— 16  ft,.  $125 
ill  $10  00  per  100.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES,  Inc  ,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON 
APPLES 


McIntosh  and  49  other  varieties, 
from  famous  Maloney  nurseries. 
All  certified  and  GUARANTEED. 
Upland  stock  —  hardy,  vigorous. 
Also  Pears,  Plums,  Grapes,  Per¬ 
ries,  Shrubs,  R  >ses,  Evergreens, 
etc.  Catalog  quotes  real  bargains. 
Write  for  free  copy. 

Listen  lor  Maloney's  over 
WGY—WHAM- 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
172  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

(Since  1884s! 


GROWERS  for  48  YEARS 
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varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  beiutillers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  reel,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  $1.  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  Katkamicr,  Maced  on,  X.  Y 


Seventy-third  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  State  Horticultural 
Society  of  Pennsylvania 

Part  II 

Harry  Flood  Byrd,  former  Governor  of 
Virginia,  president  of  tlie  Virginia  State 
Horticultural  Society,  was  the  principal 
speaker  on  the  program  with  the  topic, 
“The  Future  of  the  Apple  Industry.”  To¬ 
gether  with  his  brother  Tom,  lie  owns  and 
operates  21  orchards  in  Virginia.  He 
stated  that  there  are  three  problems  at 
present  in  apple  production;  the  first  is 
the  production  of  heavy  yields  of  high- 
grade  fruit;  the  second  is  an  honest  pack 
of  fruit  of  only  the  better  grades.  The 
unclassified  pack  is  distinctly  a  menace  to 
the  whole  eastern  apple  industry.  The 
third  problem  is  the  advertising  and  sale 
of  the  finished  product.  The  successful 
marketing  of  eastern  apples  has  been  se¬ 
riously  handicapped  by  the  multitude  of 
foreign  restrictions  and  embargoes  within 
the  last  18  months.  Practically  the  whole 
world  market  for  our  fruit  has  been 
ruined  by  these  handicaps  which  have 
been  tariffs,  heavy  duties,  drastic  import 
regulations  and  the  like.  In  the  normal 
season  20  per  cent  of  United  States  grown 
apples  are  exported.  When  these  must 
be  sold  on  the  domestic  market,  apple 
profits  as  a  whole  are  destroyed.  Mr. 
Byrd  feels  that  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  exceedingly  unreasonable 
with  restrictions  and  quarantine  regula¬ 
tions.  The  American  farmer,  he  declared, 
has  made  no  fair  profit  since  1920  and 
lie  has  a  right  to  expect  justice,  not 
favors ;  like  big  business  and  foreign 


It.  M.  James,  Bureau  of  Markets,  Har¬ 
risburg,  cautioned  Pennsylvania  growers 
to  learn  New  York  State  requirements  be¬ 
fore  sending  their  fruit  into  that  State, 
especially  regarding  over-facing  and  the 
necessity  of  marking  the  grade  on  the 
package.  Some  Pennsylvania  fruit  was 
not  in  accordance  with  these  regulations 
when  inspected  in  New  York. 

E.  Dana  Sutliff,  Shiekshinny,  de¬ 
scribed  his  methods  of  selling  fruit  to 
chain  stores,  which  depend  primarily  on 
the  production  of  good  fruit  properly 
graded  and  packed,  so  that  it  is  uniform. 
The  neatness,  personality  and  ability  of 
the  grower  selling  the  fruit  are  much 
more  important  than  generally  realized, 
said  he.  A  dirty,  unkempt  man  always 
arouses  the  suspicion  that  his  fruit  is  like 
its  owner. 

S.  W.  Fletcher,  State  College,  gave  his 
second  annual  installment  of  “A  History 
of  Fruit  Growing  in  Pennsylvania,  Part 
II— The  Transition  Period,  1829-1887.” 
His  Colonial  Period,  of  last  year,  caused 
much  favorable  comment  and  was  widely 
in  demand  in  other  States.  This  second 
part  was  both  serious  and  entertaining 
at  the  same  time,  although  he  pointed  out 
that  most  of  our  firm  opinions  of  tovlay 
will  be  just  as  ridiculous  in  the  future  as 
those  of  that  comparatively  long  ago 
period  now  appear.  Some  of  the  fore¬ 
casts  of  that,  time  have  been  remarkably 
accurate,  and  sound  as  if  they  were  writ¬ 
ten  just  yesterday.  R.  ii.  sudds. 


Wormy  Beans 

The  housewife  is  often  surprised  when 
she  goes  to  the  cupboard  and  finds  her 
supply  of  beans  has  suddenly  become 
wormy.  These  so-called  wormy  beans 


Uninfested  Beans  and Those  Fro  s 

countries,  equality  in  credits,  moratori¬ 
ums,  and  other  aids  should  be  extended 
him.  Of  interest  to  all  barreled  apple- 
growers  was  Mr.  Byrd’s  declaration 
that  the  time  is  coming  when  apples  in 
barrels  must  be  packed  to  quarter-inch 
sizes — the  sizing  term  of  2 14 -in.  and  up, 
he  feels,  will  soon  be  a  relic  of  the  past. 

R.  D.  Anthony,  State  College,  speak¬ 
ing  on  some  moisture  problems  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  concluded  that  the  experiences  of 
the  last  few  years  show  the  prime  im¬ 
portance  of  selecting  a  site  which  has  a 
deep  and  retentive  soil,  yet  which  is 
well  drained,  and  the  necessity  of  main¬ 
taining  that  soil  in  such  a  condition  that 
profitable  tree  production  can  he  con¬ 
tinued  through  droughts,  which  we 
may  expect  under  Pennsylvania  condi¬ 
tions.  ITe  cautioned  the  growers  to  re¬ 
member  that  a  barrel  of  water  per  tree 
was  not  more  than  a  slight  respite  when 
a  mature  tree  was  actually  suffering  from 
a  lack  of  water,  and  since  it  took  1,000 
gallons  of  water  to  apply  one  inch  of  rain 
to  a  square  40x40  feet,  few  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  growers  would  ever  have  the  nec¬ 
essary  water  to  irrigate  their  orchards. 

F.  N.  Fagan,  State  College,  discussing 
orchard  cover  crops,  said  that  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  cultivation  in  the  orchard  are 
the  checking  of  any  rank  growth  of  cover 
crops  living  over  the  Winter,  so  that  the 
cover  will  not  take  nitrates  from  the  soil 
at  the  time  the  fruit  trees  need  them 
most,  and  the  preparation  of  a  suitable 
seed  bed  to  receive  the  new  seed.  Saving 
on  cultivation  costs,  when  done  as  it 
should  be,  he  said,  is  one  of  the  safest 
ways  of  increasing  profits  by  decreasing 
costs.  The  saving  will  even  result  in  an 
improvement  in  the  orchard  condition,  he 
feels. 

H.  C.  Ingerson  described  the  modern 
developments  in  spraying  practice.  After 
giving  production  costs,  he  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  spraying  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  Then  he  followed  this  with  the 
recent  trend  in  sprayer  design,  and  their 
capacity.  Gilbert  S.  Watts,  Bell  wood, 
told  how  he  grew  and  marketed  strawber¬ 
ries.  Always  interesting  in  his  ideas,  his 
successful  application  of  them  is  no  less 
striking.  H.  F.  Hershey,  Hamburg,  ex¬ 
plained  how  suitable  cross-pollination  in 
his  large  Delicious  orchard  made  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  light  and 
unprofitable  crops  and  normal  profitable 
yields. 

Sheldon  Funk,  Boyertown,  spoke  on  his 
methods  of  storing  peaches  and  apples  at 
the  orchard.  He  is  not  trying  to  compete 
with  the  extra  fancy  grade  of  the  North¬ 
west  for  the  extra  high-class  consuming 
market,  but  he  is  producing  good  fruit 
for  the  middle-class  people.  He  feels  that 
a  good  cold  storage  is  one  of  the  biggest 
assets  a  grower  can  possibly  have,  even 
in  such  a  season  as  at  present. 


».  Which  Weevils:  Have  Emerged 

are  probably  infested  with  the  bean 
weevil  and  the  insects  themselves  may 
be  found  if  one  examines  the  bottom  of 
the  sack.  Often  the  beans  a  few  weeks 
before,  when  they  were  purchased  were 
entirely  free  from  the  weevil.  When  they 
have  been  stored  in  a  warm  place  for  a 
few  weeks  or  longer  they  may  become 
severely  infested. 

Weevils  like  other  insects  pass  through 
several  stages  in  their  life  history.  The 
ones  which  are  found  crawling  around 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sack  are  the  parent 
insects.  They  lay  eggs  on  the  surface  of 
the  stored  beans  or  on  the  surface  of  the 
bean  pods  under  various  conditions. 
These  eggs  soon  hatch  and  the  tiny  white 
grubs  bore  their  way  through  the  pod  or 
through  the  seed  coat  of  the  bean.  The 
eggs  and  the  grubs  when  first  hatched  are 
so  small  that  they  are  very  difficult  to 
find. 

The  beans  in  the  field  usually  become 
infested  after  they  are  full  grown  and 
at  harvest  time  the  beans  will  appear 
perfectly  normal.  Warm  temperatures 
are  required  for  the  development  of  these 
weevils  and  as  a  result  little  change  takes 
place  until  the  beans  are  put  into  a  warm 
Storage  cupboard  in  the  kitchen. 

Fortunately,  this  bean  weevil  is  not  a 
problem  in  the  fields  in  the  section  of 
New  York  State  where  beans  are  grown. 
New  York  State  beans  are,  therefore  free 
from  this  insect  trouble  unless  they  have 
become  infested  in  storage.  Most  of  the 
bean  warehouses  in  New  York  State  are 
located  in  the  bean  growing  regions  and 
it  is,  therefore,  not  a  common  pest  iri 
warehouses.  Some  warehouses,  however, 
that  deal  in  Southern-grown  and  imported 
beans  find  that  they  have  the  bean  weevil 
to  combat. 

Beans  stored  at  outdoor  temperature  in 
New  York  or  in  some  cool  place  will  not 
develop  weevil  injury.  The  housewife 
should,  therefore,  be  careful  to  store  beans 
in  a  cool  place. 

In  bean  warehouses,  carbon  bisulphide 
is  commonly  used  to  control  bean  weevil 
infestation.  The  use  of  this  material, 
however,  is  seldom  required  in  New  York 
State  under  farm  conditions.  R.  n.  w. 
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Questions  About  Fruit 

ANSWERED  BY  H.  B.  TUKEY 

Hardy  Raspberries 

I  noticed  in  former  issues  of  The  R. 
N.-Yr.  comments  on  the  Newburgh  rasp¬ 
berry,  stating  that  it  was  a  Canadian  va¬ 
riety  and  very  hardy.  I  want  to  plant 
some  raspberries  and  would  like  the  har¬ 
diest  plant.  Could  you  send  me  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  Newburgh  and  where 
to  get  it?  J.  K. 

Westboro,  Mass. 

There  is  some  mistake  about  the  New¬ 
burgh  variety  being  of  Canadian  origin. 
It  was  originated  at  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  It  is, 
however,  considered  sufficiently  hardy,  but 
most  of  all  it  is  very  resistant  to  mosaic 
and  quite  productive.  There  are  many 
who  feel  that  Newburgh  will  replace 
Latham,  good  though  that  variety  is. 
Plants  are  at  a  premium  just  now,  though 
by  writing  to  various  reliable  nurseries 
you  may  be  able  to  secure  some.  The 
Fruit  Testing  Association  at  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  is  sold  out  at  present,  but  will  have 
plants  next  year. 

Herbert,  Chief,  Latham  and  Newman 
are  probably  the  hardiest  of  the  better 
red  varieties.  Of  these,  the  fruit  of  Her¬ 
bert  is  soft  and  does  not  ship  well.  For 
something  of  exceptional  hardiness  try 
Ohta,  a  variety  grown  in  the  Dakotas. 
Ohta  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Chief, 
Latham  and  Herbert  in  quality  of  fruit, 
but  it  is  hardy. 


Pollinizers  for  Apples 

I  have  small  trees  of  Rhode  Island 
Greening.  Baldwin,  Gravenstein.  Fameuse 
and  Early  Transparent.  Will  they  pol- 
linize  well?  E.  w.  c. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Your  are  fortunate  in  having  Early 
Transparent  and  Fameuse  in  the  list,  be¬ 
cause  Greening,  Baldwin  and  Gravenstein 
are  three  especially  poor  pollinizers  aud 
will  not  work  well  together.  Fameuse 
and  Early  Transparent,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  satisfactory  so  that  you  need 
not  consider  the  matter  of  pollinizers 
further. 


The  Church  Pear 

Have  you  any  record  of  the  Church 
Land  pear,  a  variety  that  is  understood 
to  have  arisen  at  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y.? 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  n.  w. 

Like  many  other  varieties  of  fruit,  the 
Church  pear  finds  its  origin  shrouded  in 
uncertainty.  It  may  be  the  same  as  the 
Clark  pear,  of  Connecticut,  the  Bergamot 
pear  of  Dr.  Bloodgood  of  Flushing,  the 
Sallaignac  of  Germantown,  or  Carr's  Au¬ 
tumn  Bergamot.  Mr.  Watson  in  his 
book  ‘‘The  American  Home  Garden”  calls 
the  variety,  “Vanilla,”  saying  that  this 
name  more  nearly  describes  its  chief  char¬ 
acteristic  than  any  other. 

The  name  “Church”  has  come  from  the 
fact  that  the  original  tree  was  said  to 
have  arisen  from  seed  on  the  property  of 
the  Ruguenot  Church  at  New  Rochelle, 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  In  1857.  Dr. 
Brinckle  reported  upon  it,  saying  that  it 
had  come  from  seed,  raised  by  an  old 
Huguenot  settler  at  New  Rochelle.  He 
described  the  tree  as  six  or  seven  feet  in 
circumference  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  said  that  it  was  then  100  years  old. 

The  fruit  is  described  as  medium  in 
Ctze.  two  and  three-sixteenths  inches  long 
by  two  and  five-sixteenths  in  breadth, 
short  turbinate,  largest  in  the  middle  and 
tapering  both  ways,  greenish-yellow,  rus- 
seted  at  the  base  and  crown,  with  occa¬ 
sionally  russeted  markings  on  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  skin.  Stem  long,  cinnamon 
color,  inserted  without  depression.  Flesh 
of  fine  texture,  buttery,  melting.  Flavor 
mild,  pleasant,  sufficiently  sweet.  Quali¬ 
ty  very  good.  Ripening  about  the  middle 
of  July  and  continuing  in  season  until 
the  end  of  September. 


Varieties  for  the  Home  Garden 

When  I  moved  from  the  city  last  year 
to  an  old  farm  in  the  country  I  set  out 
11  fruit  trees.  As  I  knew  nothing  about 
planting  fruit,  I  simply  set  them  out  in¬ 
discriminately  over  a  three-acre  area,  not 
placing  the  different  varieties  of  one  fruit 
together.  Later,  after  they  were  planted 
and  growing,  I  read  in  a  seed  catalog 
that  the  Hale  peach  and  the  Burbank 
plum  are  self-sterile,  and  will  not  bear 
unless  planted  near  some  other  variety  of 
the  same  fruit.  Will  it  be  necessary  for 
me  to  plant  another  variety  of  peach  and 
plum  near  these  trees  in  order  to  get 
fruit?  Also,  does  this  principle  apply  to 
the  following  varieties  which  I  have 
planted  remote  from  each  other :  Clapp’s 
Favorite  pear.  Early  Crawford  peach. 
Bing  cherry,  Bartlett  pear,  McIntosh  ap¬ 


ple,  Seckel  pear,  Imperial  Gage  plum,  El- 
berta  peach,  Schmidt  Bigarreau  cherry, 
Rochester  peach,  Delicious  apple  and 
Rhode  Island  Greening  apple?  No  two 
varieties  of  one  fruit  are  anywhere  near 
each  other,  it  being  my  intention  to  fill  in 
the  space  around  them  with  shrubs  and 
perennials.  E.  H. 

Highland,  N.  Y. 

All  of  the  fruits  which  you  have  listed 
are  self-sterile  except  the  Early  Crawford 
peach,  Imperial  Gage  plum,  Elberta  peach 
and  Rochester  peach.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  are  fortunate  in  having  so  good  an 
assortment  of  varieties.  You  will  find 
that  Bartlett,  Clapp  and  Seckel  will  give 
you  adequate  pollination  for  the  pears, 
that  Bing  and  Schmidt  will  work  out  sat¬ 
isfactorily  for  the  cherries,  and  that  De¬ 
licious,  R.  I.  Greening  and  McIntosh  will 
also  work  back  and  forth  well. 

The  distance  between  trees  is  not  so 
important  in  a  small  planting  of  the  kind 
that  you  have  as  it  is  in  a  large  acreage 
of  hundreds  of  trees.  You  have  made  a 
good  choice  of  varieties,  and  you  should 
experience  no  trouble  from  pollination 
problems. 


More  Wild  Flowers  for  the 
Garden 

“The  Wild  Flower  Garden,”  on  page 
5,  by  Fred  Lape,  was  of  decided  interest 
to  me,  but  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  beautiful  wildlings  that  may 
readily  be  grown  by  the  flower  lover. 
Three  of  these  in  particular  will  bloom 
late  in  the  season  when  the  garden  is 
rather  empty  of- blossoms.  These  are  the 
purple  loosestrife,  which  must  be  kept 
rather  moist ;  ironweed,  known  also  as 
flat-top  (Veronica  noveboracensis) ,  also 
a  lover  of  moist  soil  but  which  has  grown 
well  for  me  without  any  artificial  irriga¬ 
tion.  It  has  a  gorgeous  head  of  many 
clustered  blooms  resembling  small  this¬ 
tles.  The  third  is  our  common  black-eyed 
Susan,  which  gives  a  riot  of  golden  yellow 
in  the  garden  late  in  Summer — an  annual 
that  sows  itself  but  needs  watching  to 
keep  in  its  place. 

By  all  means  don’t  forget  the  Jack-in- 
the-pulpit.  Although  native  in  very  wet 
soil  it  has  grown  for  me  in  ordinary  gar¬ 
den  soil  under  a  grapevine  for  10  years, 
with  a  spread  of  its  handsome  foliage  of 
over  20  inches,  with  absolutely  no  care 
after  transplanting.  Speaking  of  this 
grapevine  reminds  me  that  many  of  my 
transplants  are  growing  under  this  old 
vine,  which  runs  nearly  wild,  but  fur¬ 
nishes  grateful  shade  during  the  hot  days. 
Then  there  are  the  smaller  and  not  so 
showy  Trilliums,  the  purple,  nodding  and 
the  painted,  the  latter  being  the  most 
striking  of  them  all,  which  grow  well  al¬ 
most  anywhere  in  the  shade.  If  you  have 
any  friends  in  the  Middle  West  you  can 
get  the  white  dog-tooth  violet  as  a  com¬ 
panion  to  our  adder’s-tongue. 

To  the  wood  lily  mentioned  by  Mr, 
Lape  I  would  add  the  meadow  lily 
(Lilium  Canadense)  which  is  readily 
found  in  low  meadows  and  moist  fields, 
blooming  in  June-July,  and  which  readily 
transplants.  The  bulb  grows  quite  deep, 
and  care  must  be  used  in  digging.  Plant 
in  full  sun  or  partial  shade.  Others  that 
grow  well  in  shade  are  the  rattlesnake 
plantain  and  the  downy  variety,  especial¬ 
ly  under  evergreens;  the  shin-leaf  (Py- 
rola)  both  the  round  and  elliptical-leafed 
varieties;  spikenard,  with  its  lovely  foli¬ 
age  and  later  red  berries,  great  and  lesser 
bellworts,  fringed  polygala,  princess  pine 
and  for  those  who  have  rock  gardens 
don’t  forget  the  common  checkerberry, 
whose  red  fruits  add  attraction  late  in 
the  season. 

Among  the  tall-growing  semi-shrubby 
ones  that  can  be  used  are  boneset,  hard- 
hack,  steeple  bush,  golden  ragwort, 
white,  lavender,  purple  and  rosy  Asters; 
many  varieties  of  goldenrod,  chicory, 
butterfly  weed,  turtle-head,  the  milkweeds 
and  pokeweed. 

Shrubs  that  can  readily  be  moved  are 
the  Rhodora,  mountain  and  sheep  laurel, 
swamp  pinks,  honeysuckle  and  if  you 
have  room  move  a  small  flowering  dog¬ 
wood  (Cornus  florida)  one  of  our  most 
charming  trees  in  the  early  Spring.  Over 
150  varieties  of  our  more  uncommon  wild 
flowers  have  bloomed  well  for  me  in  my 
garden,  and  about  my  small  place.  In 
transplanting  be  sure  to  take  a  goodly 
amount  of  soil  when  the  plant  or  shrub 
is  lifted.  I  have  also  found  it  advisable 
to  take  a  pail  of  soil  in  which  to  set  wild- 
lings  on  my  home  place. 

Just  a  word  about  the  ferns,  of  which 
I  have  over  60  varieties  pleased  appar¬ 
ently  by  their  surroundings.  Many  va¬ 
rieties  will  grow  in  shade  and  a  goodly 
number  with  a  north  exposure.  If  you 
have  a  bank  wall  that  is  not  cemented 
fill  the  chinks  with  soil  well  packed  in 
and  plant  our  common  rock  polypody, 
the  Christmas  or  marginal  shield  fern. 
The  ebony  spleenwort  and  other  members 
of  this  family  take  rather  kindly  to  rocky 
surroundings.  In  the  shade  the  Hartford 
or  climbing  fern  will  thrive.  This  with 
the  Christmas  and  marginal  shield  fern 
are  now  appearing  above  six  inches  of 
snow,  as  green  as  in  Summer,  as  they  are 
all  of  the  evergreen  type,  dying  down  in 
the  Spring  when  the  new  crop  of  fronds 
appears.  For  backgrounds  in  the  fern 
bed  use  ostrich,  cinnamon,  interrupted, 
Virginia  chain,  lady  or  royal  ferns. 

M.  B.  SHARP,  D.D.S. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 


Double  the  Carrying  Capacity 
of  Your  Good  Pasture  Land 

THE  CYAN  A  MID  PLAN 


Produces  Grazing  of  better  quality. 

Good  grazing  two  weeks  earlier  next  spring. 
Good  grazing  in  late  summer. 

Grass  hay  equal  to  clover  in  feeding  value. 

Reduces  Manger  feeding  during  the  grazing  season. 
Grain  bill  throughout  the  year 
Total  feed  cost  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk. 

This  system,  developed  after  years  of  investigation,  is  built  around  the 
idea  that  your  principal  feed-crop  needs  are: 

(1)  better  grazing  before  and  after  the  peak  of  the  June 
flush,  rather  than  merely  more  grazing 

(2)  grass  hay  of  better  feeding  quality  for  dairy  cows, 
rather  than  merely  more  hay. 


Top-Drats  Your  Grass  Hay  With  300  Lbs.  of  Aoro  Cyanamid 
As  Soon  As  The  Ground  Thaws  Out! 

Cut  it  early  .  .  .  Graze  or  cut  the  aftermath 


"  rue  jut  uunKiet.  ror  j  ir  rwer  rnjorm  acton  on  any  pnase  oj  nay  land 
and  pasture  management  write  J.  B.  Abbott  at  bis  dairy  farm, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  or  in  care  of 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

P/onetr  Producers  of  Air-Nitrogen  Products  in  America 

535  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Cyanamid  is  NITROGEN  plus  LIME 


Save  M 
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Hydrate  Pulverized  Limestone  Ground  Burnt  Lime. 

Write  us  before  purchasing. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD, 

ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 

1  N  C  .’’I 

A  FRAME  s10>\ 

AS  L  O  W  AS  *  w 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  prae’ical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  iaths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE,  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordsou 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

^Box  3  Belleville,  Pa.^ 


Ferguson  Wheelless  Plows.  New  16"  single 
bottoms.  Only  $57.50.  Actual  saving  of 
$30.50!  Especially  made  for  Fordson.  No 
backward  tipping.  Great  for  rough, 
billy  conditions.  Also  fits  10-20 
International.  “=-“ 

FREE  BOOKLET— Get  prices  on  ' 
two  gang  12"  and  14"  plows. 

FERGUSOH-SHERMAN.  Inc. 

Box  R,  Evansville,  Ind. 


Horse-High  Bull-Strong 

- P  IC°TICHTFENCE° 

34  CENTS  A  ROD 

Horse-High,  Chicken-Tight — 23  cts.  a  rod 
Hog-High,  Pig-Tight  Fence— 14  cts.  a  rod 
Fence  for  every  purpose  direct  to  you 
at  manufacturer’s  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

Our  Encyclopedia  of  Fence  Ais  free. 
A  good  time  to  economize. Send  for  it  today  I 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Bos230Munsie,  Ind. 


^  Double  the  dollars 
KA  at  harvest  with 
Ospraymo.  High, 
constant  pressure  guar - 
.  ^  atiteed.  Revolving  paddles 
_  with  brushes  keep  spray  well 
'  mixed,  prevent  clogging.  Low 
.  £  'a  up-keep.  Sprayer  for  every  need  — 
NaV  large  power  orchard  and  potato  spray- 
*  ers.  Our  SO-year  sprayer-experience  at  your 
service.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  Dept.  2,  Eimira,  N.  Y. 


Plows 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows Hay 
and  Lawns 


A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Gardners,  Florists,  Fruit/ 

Growers,  Suburbanites. 

Nurseries.  Poultrymen.^ 

AMPLE  POWER 

Makes  Work  Easy,  i 
with  field  or  truck 
crop  tools.  Also 
lawn  and  hay  or  | 
weed  mowing 
equipment. 


High  Clearance. 

Gearing  Enclosed. 

BELT  JOBS 

Run  belt  machines, 
pumps,  saws,  etc. 

EASY  TERMS 

Time  plan  makes 
it  easy  to  own. 

FREE 
CATALOG 

Write  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalog. 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.V. 
3262  Como  Are.  2469  Chestnut  St.  192CedsrSt. 


Walk 
or  Ride  I 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
Feb.  27,  1932.  In  most  cases  the  top  price  is 
given. 

MILK 


February:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.33  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  $1.16;  2B,  $1.41;  Class  3,  $1.35. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.43;  Class  2, 
$1.35;  Class  3,  $1.35. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  24c;  extras,  92 
score,  23c;  firsts,  88  to  91  score,  21%  to  22%c; 
lower  grades,  18%  to  20c;  ladles,  18  to  20c; 
packing  stock,  12  to  17c;  sweet  fancy,  26c; 
extra,  24c;  firsts,  23%  to  24% c;  renovated,  21c; 
centralized,  22%c.  Retail,  3l  to  33c. 

CHEESE 

State  held,  16%  to  18c;  fresh  special,  13  to 
14c:  average  run  to  fancy,  11%  to  12%c;  Young 
America,  fresh,  12%  jto  13 %c. 

EGGS 


The  New  York  egg  trade  has  adopted  new  egg 
rules,  as  will  be  noted  in  quotations  below. 

Atlantic  Coast  white  hennery,  special  pack, 
including  premium,  24  to  25c;  hennery  specials, 
21  to  23c;  standards,  19  to  20c;  nearby  me¬ 
diums,  18  to  19%c;  browns,  special  pack,  18% 
to  22c;  standards,  17  to  18c;  mixed  colors,  spe¬ 
cial  pack,  18  to  19%c;  standards,  44  lbs.,  17 
to  17%c;  rehandled  receipts,  43  lbs.,  16%  to 
16%e;  mediums,  14c;  Pacific  Coast  fresh  spe¬ 
cials,  24  to  24%c;  standards,  21  to  23c.  Retail 
in  New  York  public  markets,  33c. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  20e;  chickens,  large  breeds,  best, 
22c;  small  breeds,  best,  19c;  roosters,  13c; 
ducks,  21c;  geese,  20c;  rabbits,  lb.,  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  29c;  fair  to  good,  20  to 
26c:  capons,  best,  30c;  roosters,  14c;  fowls,  22c; 
ducks,  18c;  geese,  18c;  turkeys,  No.  1,  nearby, 
26c;  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  35c;  graded,  40c; 
dark,  doz.,  $3.50;  culls,  $2.50. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  11c;  good  to  choice,  6  to 
10c;  lambs,  hothouse,  head,  $7. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  100  lbs.,  $6.75;  bulls,  $3.75;  cows,  $3; 
calves,  best,  $10.50;  common  to  good,  $4  to 
$7.50;  sheep,  $3;  lambs,  $7.50;  hogs,  $4.75. 

POTATOES 


Long  Island,  150  lbs.,  $1.85;  Maine,  180  lbs., 
$1.90;  Idaho,  100  lbs.,  $2.40;  sweet  potatoes, 
Md.,  bu.,  65c;  Jersey,  bu.,  $1. 

VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu.,  50c; 
cabbage,  ton,  $22; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $2; 
Porto  Rico,  bu., 
horseradish,  bbl., 


Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  18c; 
carrots,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.75; 
celery,  doz.,  $1;  cucumbers, 
4.50;  eggplant,  bu.,  $2.25; 
.3.25;  kale,  bbl.,  $1.25;  let¬ 
tuce,  bu.,  $3.50;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $4.50;  parsley, 
bu.,  $1.50;  peas,  bu.,  $6.75;  peppers,  bu.,  $2.75; 
spinach,  bu.,  90c;  string  beans,  bu.,  $3.50;  to¬ 
matoes,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.50;  watercress,  100  bchs., 
$3.50. 

FRUITS 


Apples,  Cortland,  bskt.,  $1.50;  R.  I.  Greening, 
$1.35:  Wealthy,  $1;  McIntosh,  $2.50;  Baldwin, 
$1;  Stayman,  $1.10;  York  Imperial,  85c;  pears, 
En.,  bu.,  $1;  strawberries,  Sn.,  qt.,  35c;  kum- 
quats,  qt.,  10c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1,  $18 
clover  mixed,  $18; 
wheat,  $11. 


;  No.  2, 
straw, 

GRAIN 

76%  c: 


$17;  No.  3, 
rye,  $20;  oat 


$15; 

and 


Wheat.  No.  2  red,  76%c:  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
No.  2  white,  37%e;  rye,  61%c. 
FEEDS 

oduce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
standard  middlings,  $18.60;  Red- 
hominy  feed,  $18.75;  cottonseed 


31%  e 

;  oats, 

N. 

Y.  Pi 

bran, 

$19.10; 

dog. 

$20.85; 

meal, 

$22.75. 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Cabbage,  carrots  and  celery  all  show  a  firmer 
tendency.  Cheese  priees  are  lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  27c;  tubs,  25c;  firsts,  22  to 
23c.  Cheese,  weak;  new  daisies,  brick,  14  to 
15c;  longhorn,  15  to  16c;  brick  Swiss,  22c;  lim- 
burger,  23c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  24 
to  25c;  grade  A,  16  to  22c;  grade  B,  15  to 
16c;  grade  C,  13  to  14c;  nearby  at  market,  14 
to  19c;  western,  12  to  17c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  18 
to  22c;  fryers,  23  to  24c;  capons,  28c;  ducks, 
22  to  27c;  turkeys,  26  to  28c.  Live  poultry, 
steady;  fowls,  17  to  22c;  springers,  16  to  19c; 
old  roosters,  12c;  capons,  28c;  broilers,  22c; 
ducks,  22c;  geese,  17c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak;  Bald¬ 
win,  bu.,  40  to  65c;  Wolf  River,  50  to  75c; 
Greening,  25c  to  $1;  Wealthy,  Snow,  Rome 
Beauty,  75  to  90c;  King,  85c  to  $1.25;  De¬ 
licious,  75c  to  $1.50;  McIntosh,  $1  to  $2;  North¬ 
ern  Spy.  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Potatoes,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  2-bu.  bag,  80e  to 
$1.40;  Idaho  bakers,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.50;  Fla., 
red,  bu.,  $2.75;  sweets,  Md.,  bu.,  65  to  75c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  marrow,  red  kidney, 
$3.25  to  $3.50;  white  kidney,  $5  to  $5.25. 
Onions,  firm;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
Spanish,  crate,  $2.65  to  $2.75;  yellow,  50-lb. 
bag,  $1  to  $2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Cal.,  lug,  $l.o0 
to  $3;  lioneydews,  Chile,  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $3  to  $3.75;  Fla.,  $3.75  to 
$4.25;  pears,  Cal.,  box,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  persim¬ 
mons,  Cal.,  lug.,  90c  to  $1;  pineapples,  Cuba, 

box,  $4.50  to  $4.75;  strawberries,  Fla.,  pint, 
15  to  16c. 

Vegetables. — Anise,  Tex.,  crate,  $l.o0  to  $3; 
artichokes.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  aspara¬ 
gus.  2-doz.  bchs.,  $4.50  to  $7;  beans,  Fla., 

green  and  wax,  hpr.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  beets,  bu., 
35  to  40e;  broccoli,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  23c;  cabbage,  bu., 
30  to  50c;  carrots,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.25;  cauli¬ 
flower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $1.90;  celery,  doz., 

50  to  60c;  cucumbers,  2-doz.  box,  $2.50  to  $3.75; 
eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $1  to  $2.75;  endive,  lb., 
28  to  30c;  escarole,  Tex.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
horseradish,  bbl.,  $7  to  $8;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt., 
75c;  mushrooms,  1-lb.  carton,  25  to  30c;  oyster 
plant,  doz.  bchs.,  45  to  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  65 
to  75c;  peas,  Fla.,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  peppers, 
Fla.,  hamper,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  radishes,  2  doz. 
bchs.,  75  to  90c;  rhubarb,  Wash.,  15-lb.  box, 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  spinach.  Tex.,  bu.,  75  to  90c; 
tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  $1.10  to  $1.35;  turnips, 
bu.,  45  to  75c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  24-section  case,  $2  to  $2.7n; 
maple  syrup,  new,  gal.,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  maple 
sugar,  lb.,  20c. 

Feeds.— Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $13 
to  $13.50;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $13.50;  oat 


straw,  $7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$14.50;  standard  middlings,  $14:  red-dog,  $16; 
cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $19.35; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $32.50:  hominy.  $16.80; 
gluten.  $15.50;  oatfeed.  $6.75;  Timothy  seed, 
bu.,  $2.50;  Alfalfa,  $11.25;  Alsike,  $9.50; 
clover,  $10.50  to  $11.  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Trading  has  been  rather  inactive  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Produce  Markets  during  the  past  week  and 
offerings  have  moved  slowly  in  most  instances. 
Despite  this  fact  some  few  price  advances  were 
noted,  owing  to  moderately  light  supplies. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Native  various  varieties  ordinary  25 
to  75c.  Baldwins  mostly  75c  to  $1.50,  fancy 
mostly  $1.75  to  $2.  McIntosh  mostly  $1.50  to 
$2,  fancy  $2.25  to  $2.60,  few  large  extra  fancy 
$2.75  to  $3  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  Wolf  Rivers  $1.50 
to  $2  bbl.  Va.  U.  S.  1  Black  Twigs  85c  to  $1.10, 
Staymans  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  tub.  Pa.  and  N.  Y. 
Baldwin,  U.  S'.  Utility  65  to  90c,  poorer  50c. 
U.  S.  1  best,  90c  to  $1  bu.  bskt. 

Beets.- — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  slow. 
Native  cut  off  60c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y. 
cut  off  ord.  50c  to  $1,  poorer  lower  100-lb.  sack. 
Texas  bchd.  mostly  $1.75  to  $1.90  %  crt. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Native  Savoy  50  to  75c  bbl.  N.  Y. 
Danish  $1  to  $1.25  90  lbs.  Texas  crts.  $2  to 
$2.75.  Savoy  mostly  $1.50  to  $1.75  crt.  Fla., 
1%-bu.  liprs.  white  $1  to  $1.25.  Savoy  $1.25. 

Carrots.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  cut  off  $1.50  to  $1.85,  few  $2  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  Y.  cut  and  washed  $1.25  to  $1.40  bu. 
bskt.  Calif,  bchd.  $4  to  $4.50,  smaller  lower 
crt.  Tex.  bchd.  $2  to  $2.25  %  crt. 

Cauliflower.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Calif,  pony  crts.  best  $1.50  to  $2,  poorer  low 
as  $1. 

Celery.  - —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Calif.  %  crts.  ord.  $1.75  to  $2.  Fla.  10- 
in.  crts.  best  $2.25  to  $3.25,  poorer  lower. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Mass,  %-bbl.  crts.  Howes  best 
$1.75  to  $2.25,  poorer  low  as  $1. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  slow.  Hot¬ 
house  native  60  to  72  cukes,  ordinary  $5  to  $8, 
best  mostly  $10  std.  bu.  box.  Fla.  cartons  fancy 
mostly  $1.50  to  $2.25  doz.  Ill.  hothouse  fancy 
$2.50  to  $3.50  24  cukes.  Cuban  outdoor,  few 
sales,  $3.50  to  $5  50  to  72  cukes. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  hothouse  60  to  85c,  few  $1  std. 
bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  $2.50  to 
$3.50,  few  $3.75  crt.  Ariz.  crts.  4  to  5  doz. 
heads  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  50c  to  $1.  few  extra  fancy  $1.25.  N.  Y. 
50  to  90c.  Pa.  35  to  85c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  Mass, 
yellow  mostly  $2.25  to  $2.40  50  lbs.  N.  Y. 
mostly  $2.25  to  $2.40.  small  lower  50  lbs.  Mich. 
$2.35  to  $2.40  50  lbs.  Spanish  Valencias  mostly 
$4  %  case. 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  best  75c  to  $1.10,  jjoorer  50c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Me. 
100  lbs.  Green  Mountains  best  mostly  85  to  90c, 
poorer  lower  100-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  I.  few  sales 
mostly  $1.50  to  $1.65  90-lb.  bag. 

Radishes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  hothouse  50  to  00  bchs.  best  $1  to  $1.25, 
poorer  low  as  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  mostly  8  to  10c  lb.  Wash,  hot¬ 
house  $1.25  15-lb.  box.  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  hot¬ 
house  5  to  7c  lb. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady  on 
best.  Tex.  Savoy  best  75  to  85c,  poorer  low  as 
50c  bu.  bskt. 

Squash.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
steady.  Blue  Hubbard  native  $3.50  to  $4.50 
bbl.,  mostly  $100  to  $120  ton.  N.  Y.,  Minn, 
and  Ohio,  no  sales  noted. 

Turnips.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  ruta  or  purple  tops  40  to  65c  std.  bu.  box. 
AVhite  Capes  50  to  65c  50-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  I. 
ruta.  mostly  50  to  65c  50-lb.  bag. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
poor.  Hothouse  native  no  sales  noted.  Fla. 
outdoor  $1.50  to  $2.25  lug;  $2  to  $2.75,  poorer 
low  as  $1  6-bskt.  crt. 

Hay. — Supplies  light,  demand  light.  No.  1 
Timothy  $18.50.  No.  2  Timothy  $17.  Eastern, 
fine  to  coarse.  $15.50  to  $17.50.  Clover  mixed, 
red,  $17.50;  Alsike  $18.50  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras 
22%c;  firsts  21%  to  22c:  seconds  20%  to  21c  lb. 

Eggs.- — Market  weak.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras  26c;  white  extras  25e;  fresh  eastern 
21%  to  22c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
steadv.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  21  to  22c;  3  to  3% 
lbs.  18  to  20c.  Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  20  to  23c; 
4%  lbs.  24c.  Roosters  14  to  15c  lb.  Stags  14 
to*  17c.  Capons  26  to  29c.  Live  poultry  firm. 
Fowl  21  to  23c.  Leghorns  16  to  18c.  Chickens 
large  20  to  21c.  Stags  14  to  16c.  Roosters  12 
to  13c.  Broilers  large  20  to  22c;  small  15 
to  19e  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
extras  1931  18  to  lS%e:  extras  1930  no  sales; 
firsts  17%  to  18c;  fresh  firsts  15  to  15%c; 
western  held  extras  1931  17  to  18c;  extras  1930 
no  sales;  firsts  16  to  17c;  fresh  firsts  1931  13% 
to  14  %c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.50  to 
$3.75.  Calif,  small  white  $3.75  to  $4.25.  Yel¬ 
low  eyes  $3.75  to  $4.25.  red  kidney  $3.75  to  $4, 
Lima  $5.75  to  $6.25  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.  —  Market  very  quiet,  demand  light. 
Prices  slightly  weaker. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  23  to  24c; 
clothing.  18  to  19c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to 
24c;  clothing,  19c;  %  blood,  combing.  23  to 

24c;  clothing.  20  to  21c:  %  blood,  combing,  21 
to  22c;  clothing,  20  to  21c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  57  to  59c; 
clothing.  48  to  50c;  %  blood,  combing.  50  to 
53c;  clothing.  42  to  45c;  %  blood,  combing.  42 
to  45c:  clothing.  38  to  40c:  %  blood,  combing, 
36  to  38c;  clothing,  34  to  35c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  55  to  57c;  clothing,  48  to  51c;  %  blood, 
combing.  53  to  55c;  clothing.  47  to  49c;  % 

blood,  combing,  48  to  51c;  clothing,  42  to  45c; 
%  blood,  combing,  40  to  42e;  clothing,  37  to  39c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs.  —  Supply  very  light,  market  barely 
steady,  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $4  to  $4.50. 

Cattle.  —  Supply  killing  classes  very  light, 
some  sales  vealers  25  to  50c  higher  than  last 
week;  other  classes  unchanged;  demand  very 
slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2  to  $3.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1.50  to  $2. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $3.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6  to  $9;  cull 
and  common  $5  to  $6. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows.  — -  Supply  light,  market  barely 
steady  with  last  week,  demand  very  slow. 
Choice,  head,  $95  to  $110;  good,  $85  to  $95; 
medium,  $50  to  $85;  common,  $40  to  $50. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter. — Solid-packed  creamery  in  tubs,  fancy, 
higher  scoring  than  extra,  24%  to  27%c;  92 
score,  23%c;  91  score,  22%c;  90  score.  22c;  89 
score.  21%c;  8S  score,  21%e;  87  score,  21%e; 
86  score,  21c. 


Eggs. — Fresh  extra  firsts,  18c;  firsts,  in  new 
cases,  17c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand  cases, 
16c:  fresh  seconds,  13  to  14c;  refrigerator  firsts, 
12  to  13c;  seconds,  10  to  lie;  carefully  selected 
and  candled  fresh  eggs,  in  cases,  20  to  22c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
20  to  21c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  18  to  19c;  White 
Leghorns,  fancy  17  to  18c;  ordinary,  12  to  16c; 
roasting  chickens,  fancy,  large,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
20  to  21c;  springers,  fancy,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
medium-sized,  20  to  21c;  small-sized,  Plymouth 
Rock  springers,  2%  lbs.  or  under,  21  to  22c; 
poor  quality  lower;  mixed  color  springers,  fancy. 
16  to  18c;  staggy  young  roosters,  15c;  old 
roosters,  12c;  ducks,  large.  White  Pekin,  young, 
20c;  ducks,  mixed  colors,  old,  17  to  18c;  Mus¬ 
covy  ducks,  17  to  18c;  turkeys,  fancy  hens,  29 
to  30c;  large  young  toms,  20c;  old  toms,  18c; 
geese,  fat,  15  to  18c:  ordinary,  12  to  14c: 
guineas,  fancy,  young.  2  lbs.  each  or  over,  $1.20 
per  pair:  under  2  lbs.,  fancy,  young,  90c; 
staggy.  75c:  old  guineas,  60  to  65c;  pigeons,  per 
pair,  25  to  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in  boxes, 
weighing  over  6  lbs.,  19c;  weighing  6  lbs.,  20c; 

4  to  5%  lbs..  21c;  3  to  3%  lbs.,  19  to  20c;  2% 
lbs..  18c;  under  2%  lbs.,  17c;  chickens,  2  lbs., 
22  to  23c;  2%  to  3  lbs.,  21c;  3%  lbs.,  22c;  4  to 
4%  lbs.,  23  to  24c;  5  lbs.  or  over,  24  to  25c; 
Pacific  Coast  broilers,  fancy  frozen,  26  to  30e; 
old  roosters,  dry-picked.  Western  weighing 

5  lbs.  or  voer,  14  to  15c;  under  5  lbs.,  12 
to  13c.  Turkeys,  fancy,  nearby,  25  to  26c; 
fair  to  good,  nearby.  22  to  24c;  fancy,  Northern, 
24  to  25e;  fancy.  Western  and  Southwestern,  23 
to  24c;  fair  to  good,  26  to  22c;  old  toms,  20c. 
Ducks,  western,  16  to  17c.  Geese,  western, 
15  to  17c. 

Potatoes. — Old,  Maine.  100-lb.  sacks,  Green 
Mountains,  U.  S.  No.  1,  90c  to  $1;  100-lb.  sacks, 
Spaulding  Rose.  U.  S.  No.  1,  mostly  90c;  15-11). 
sacks,  Green  Mountains,  U.  S.  No.  1,  18  to 
19c.  Boat  receipts,  dock  sales,  100-lb.  sacks. 
Green  Mountains,  U.  S.  No.  1,  82%  to  90c; 
mostly  85c;  Idaho,  100-lb.  sacks,  Russet  Bur¬ 
banks,  U.  S.  No.  1,  bakers,  mostly  $2;  few 
higher;  15-lb.  sacks  Russet  Burbanks,  bakers, 
23c.  New  Florida,  bu.  boxes.  Spaulding  Rose, 
U.  S.  No.  1.  $2;  U.  S.  No.  2,  $1.50;  bu.  boxes 
Bliss  Triumphs,  U.  S.  No.  1.  $2. 

Cabbage. — 90-lb.  sacks  Danish,  75  to  90c:  best. 
100-lb.  sacks  Danish,  75c  to  $1;  few  high  as 
$1.10.  mostly  90c;  bulk,  per  ton,  Danish,  $16  to 
$17;  Pa.,  90-lb.  sacks,  Danish,  90c. 

Onions.' — Ohio  and  Indiana,  50-lb.  sacks.,  yel¬ 
lows,  U.  £>.  No.  1.  mostly  medium  size,  $1.90 
to  $2.10;  fine  quality,  large,  $2.15  to  $2.35;  poor 
to  fair  condition  and  small  size,  $1.50  to  $1.85; 
unclassified,  very  small  size,  poor  to  ordinary 
quality  and  condition.  $1;  Ohio  and  Indiana,  50- 
lb.  sacks,  white  boilers,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $2.50  to 
$2.75. 

Fruits. — Va.,  Yorks,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up, 
$2.75  to  $2.85;  combination.  U.  S.  No.  1  and 
U.  S.  Utility,  2%-in.  up,  $2.50;  Stayman,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $3.40;  U.  S.  Utility,  2%-in. 
up,  fair  condition,  $2;  Black  Twigs,  U.  S.  2%- 
in.  up,  $2.25;  Ben  Davis,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
up,  $1.75  to  $2;  Winesaps,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
up,  fair  condition,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  U.  S.  Utility. 
2%-in.  up,  fair  condition,  $2  to  $2.25;  Pa., 
Yorks,  Ben  Davis  and  Gano,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
up,  from  common  storage,  ordinary  condition, 
$1.35  to  $1.75. 

Fee(] — standard  Spring  bran,  100-lb.  sacks,  $18 
to  $18  50  per  ton;  pure  bran,  50c;  over  stand¬ 
ard;  city  mills,  soft  Winter  bran,  $19;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  41  per  cent  protein  $22  to  $22.50. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — Sound  feeding  hay, 
best,  $14  to  $16;  common,  $10  to  $13.  Straw, 
as  to  quality  and  location,  rye,  $13  to  $14; 
wheat,  $10.50  to  $11.50;  oat,  $10.50  to  $11.50. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Market 


(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  Feb.  13,  1932.) 

Market. — Beef  steers  closing  fully  steady  with 
week’s  opening  prices,  common  and  medium 
grades  predominating,  few  sales  above  $6,  bulk 
$5  to  $5.75.  Bulls  steady  with  week’s  25c  de¬ 
cline;  she  stock  and  cutters  unchanged;  bulk 
fat  heifers  $5  to  $5.50;  medium  bulls  $4  to 
$4.50;  butcher  cows  $3  to  $3.50;  cutters  $1.50 
to  $2.25.  Stockers  and  feeders  slow,  about 
steady.  Calves  weak,  practical  top  vealers 
$9.50,  few  selects  $10. 

Hogs  steady  with  week’s  early  25c  decline, 
top,  180  to  220-lb.  westerns,  $5.25. 

Sheep  about  steady,  good  and  choice  lambs 

^Receipts  for  week  ending  February  13,  1932: 
Cattle.  31  cars;  9  St.  Paul,  5  Chicago,  4  Vir¬ 
ginia,  3  Omaha,  3  Sioux  City,  2  Kansas  City,  2 
Tennessee.  —  Texas,  1  St.  Louis;  containing  933 
head,  1.268  head  trucked  in;  total  cattle  2,201 
head,  869  calves,  3,612  hogs,  250  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 


Steers.— Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.7o; 
edium.  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6.75;  coin- 
on,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5.75;  good, 
100  to  1,300  lbs..  $7  to  $8;  medium.  1.100  to 
300  lbs.,  $6  to  $7;  good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs., 

'  to  $8 

•Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.25  to 
1.75;  good.  550  to  850  lbs..  $o.50  to  $6.25; 
edium.  550  to  S50  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  com- 
on,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.75. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  good,  $3.50  to 
1.25;  common  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $3.o0; 
w  cutter  and  cutter,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $4.25  to  $o.o0; 
itter,  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4.25;  year- 
ngs  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $9  to  $10;  medium, 
3  to  $9;  cull  and  common,  $6  to  $8. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
)0  to  800  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6.50;  common  and 

i edium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $5.25;  good 
nd  choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5_.50  to  $6.75j 
>mmon  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $3.<o 

>Hogs  — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
is..  $4.50  to  $5:  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  180 
>  200  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.25;  med.  wt.,  good  and 

hoice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $4.7o  to  $o.2o;  med.  wt., 

ood  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.25; 
vy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $4.o0 
)  $5;  hvy.  wt..  good  and  choice,  290  to  350 

>s..  $4.50  to  $5:  pkg.  sows,  medium  and  good, 


LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 


Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse)  .— 
Bran,  ton,  $23;  shorts.  $23.50;  hominy,  $24.50: 
middlings.  $26:  linseed,  $40.50;  gluten,  $24.50; 
ground  oats,  $29;  Soy-bean  meal.  $30.50;  hog 
meal,  $31.50:  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $26: 
dairy  feed.  16  per  cent,  $25.75;  dairy  feed,  18 
per  cent,  $28.25:  dairy  feed,  20  per  cent, 
$31.50;  dairy  feed,  24  per  cent,  $32.25;  dairy 
feed.  25  per  cent,  $33;  dairy  feed,  32  per  cent, 
$33.75;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent.  $29.50;  Alfalfa, 
regular,  $28.50;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $30. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
5%  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  registered,  $100  to  $150;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  choice,  $80  to  $90;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  good,  $65  to  $75;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  common.  $40  to  $55;  beef  cows 
and  bulls,  109  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $6;  veal  calves, 
milk  fed,  choice,  $10  to  $11:  veal  calves,  milk 
fed,  good.  $8  to  $9;  lambs,  $4  to  $5;  hogs,  $4.50 
to  $5;  chickens,  lb..  24  to  25c;  fowls,  lb.,  18 
to  19c:  eggs,  local,  fresh,  mixed,  doz.,  23  to  24c. 

Retail.- — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  12 
to  14c;  milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  sold  from 
stores,  qt.,  10  to  11c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  16  to 
18c;  butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  30  to  35c; 
butter,  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  24  to 


25c;  butter,  creamery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  23c; 
cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  25  to  29c;  cheese,  part 
skim,  lb.,  18  to  19c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb..  10  to 
12c;  eggs,  farmers’  delivery,  doz..  30  to  33c; 
eggs,  local,  fresh,  store  sales,  doz.,  27  to  29c: 
eggs,  western,  storage,  doz.,  16  to  17c;  chick¬ 
ens.  fancy,  roasters,  lb..  30  to  32c;  chickens, 
good,  average  3%  lbs.,  lb.,  25  to  J27e;  fowls, 
11).,  24  to  25c;  turkeys,  average  8  to  12  lbs., 
lb.,  33  to  38c;  ducks,  lb.,  29c.  F.  A.  C. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Cattle.— Steers,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  good,  $6.50 
to  $6.75:  medium.  $4.75  to  $6.50;  common,  $3.75 
to  $4.75;  steers,  1,100  to  1.300  lbs.,  good.  $6.50 
1o  $6.75:  medium,  $4.75  to  $6.50:  heifers,  550 
(o  850  lbs.,  medium,  $4  to  $5;  common.  $3.25 
to  $4;  cows,  good.  $3.50  to  $4:  common  and 
medium,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  low  cutters  and  cutters, 
$1.50  to  $2.50;  bulls,  yearlings  excluded,  good, 
beef.  $3.35  to  $3.85;  cutter-medium,  $2.50  to 
$3.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $7.25  to  $9:  me¬ 
dium.  $5.50  to  $7.25;  cull-common,  $3  to  $5.50; 
calves.  250  to  350  lbs.,  good  and  choice,  $5.25 
to  $7.50;  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $5.25. 

Hogs.— 140  to  160  lbs.,  $3.90  to  $4.45;  160  to 
180  lbs.,  $4.40  to  $4.60;  180  to  200  lbs.,  $4.50 
to  $4.60;  200  to  220  lbs.,  $4.40  to  $4.60;  220  to 
250  lbs.,  $4.20  to  $4.50;  250  to  290  lbs..  $4.10 
to  $4.25;  290  to  350  lbs.,  $3.90  to  $4.15;  packing 
sows,  275  to  500  lbs.,  medium  to  good,  $2.75  to 
$3.25;  slaughter  pigs.  100  to  130  lbs.,  good  and 
choice,  $3.25  to  $3.80. 

Sheep. — Lambs,  90  lbs.,  down  good  and  choice, 
$5.75  to  $6.75;  medium,  $4.75  to  $5.75;  91  to 
100  lbs.,  medium-choice,  $4.75  to  $6.25;  all  wts., 
common,  $3.75  to  $4.75;  yearling  wethers,  90  to 
110  lbs.,  medium-choice,  $3.50  to  $5.50;  wethers, 
90  to  120  lbs.,  medium-good.  $2.75  to  $4.25; 
ewes,  90  to  120  lbs.,  medium-choice,  $2  to 
$3.50:  120  to  150  lbs.,  medium-choice,  $1.75  to 
$3.25;  all  wts.,  cull-common,  $1  to  $2. 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington. — Receipts  of  eggs  were  lighter 
on  the  auction  block  during  the  week.  A  total 
of  765  cases  were  offered  for  sale.  Demand  was 
good  at  both  auctions  and  j)rices  showed  a  sharp 
increase  over  the  figures  of  the  previous  week. 
The  general  strength  of  eastern  markets,  be¬ 
cause  of  lighter  payings  in  the  main  producing 
areas,  due  to  colder  weather,  was  the  prime 
factor  in  aiding  the  market.  New  Jersey  fancy 
hennery  whites  ranged  from  25  to  28%c  per 
dozen.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  work¬ 
ing  in  the  case  of  mediums.  Supplies  are  now 
running  low  and  buyers,  who  eater  to  the  type 
of  trade  demanding  mediums  pay  higher  prices 
in  order  to  get  them.  Most  sales  at  the  late  auc¬ 
tion  were  made  at  21%  to  23%e  for  “blue 
label”  offerings.  New  Jersey  grade  A  were  in 
only  fair  demand  bringing  23  to  24%c.  Me¬ 
diums  of  this  grade  were  also  in  light  receipt, 
and  moved  out  readily  at  21%  to  23%c.  Pul¬ 
lets  in  very  light  receipt,  practically  went  un¬ 
noticed,  except  by  buyers  of  very  cheap  eggs. 
Most  sales  of  pullets  moved  out  at  19%  to 
23%e  per  dozen.  Browns  were  in  very  Tight 
supply,  and  quotations  cover  too  small  lots  to 
show  accurately  the  condition  of  the  market. 

Vineland. — Receipts  at  the  auction  held  close¬ 
ly  to  the  figures  of  the  previous  week.  Ap¬ 
proximately  600  cases  were  offered  for  sale.  De¬ 
mand  continued  a  little  sluggish  although  me¬ 
diums  for  special  trade  moved  out  readily  at 
the  quoted  figures.  New  Jersey  fancy  hen¬ 
nery  whites  brought  24%  to  26c,  with  mediums 
at  19%  to  22%c.  Grade  A  whites  were  slow  for 
the  large  sizes  with  most  sales  at  22  to  24%e. 
Mediums  of  this  grade  were  also  active  with 
the  range  at  18  to  20c.  Producers’  grade  ex¬ 
tras  brought  21%  to  22%c,  with  mediums  of 
producers’  grading  at  19  to  20% e.  Pullets  in 
very  light  supply  were  dull  at  18  to  19c. 

J.  M.  F. 

Shipping  Seed  Corn  from 
Pennsylvania  into  N.  Y. 
State 

I  have  some  seed  corn  which  I  wish  to 
send  to  friends  in  New  York  State.  Are 
there  any  restrictions  on  such  shipments? 

York  Co.,  Pa.  h.  w. 

As  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania  is 
either  in  the  one-generation  area,  or  out¬ 
side  of  the  area  under  the  Euroean  corn- 
borer  quarantine,  there  are  no  Federal  or 
State  regulations  which  prohibit  you  from 
shipping  corn  on  the  cob,  or  shelled  corn, 
into  any  section  of  New  York  State. 

P.  M.  EASTMAN, 

N.  Y.  State  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  Is  the  time  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Dally  Coops  Supplied  Free 
SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave.,  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dnn’s,  Rradstreet’s  or  any  commercial  agency 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

. . . TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


SlviLlVE  POULIRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  W  aslilngtou  Market,  New  Y ork  City 


For  Best  Prices 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

George  Schaefer  &  Sons,  Inc. 

2291  12th  Avenue  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment— Shipping  Tags  on  Request 
Established  1885 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  ANI)  I1KOWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 
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Events  of  the  Week 

Embargo  ox  Cut  Flowers  Asked. — 
Declaring  that  flower-growers  in  Holland 
are  using  airplanes  and  four-day  ocean 
liners  with  special  refrigerators  to  invade 
the  New  York  market  and  flood  it  with 
surplus  blooms  that  cannot  be  sold  in 
England  and  France  because  of  tariff  bar¬ 
riers.  the  Long  Island  Bulb  Growers’ 
Association  moved  Feb.  10  to  obtain  a 
Federal  embargo  on  the  importation  of 
flowers.  Large  quantities  of  tulip  and 
iris  blossoms  which  formerly  were*  grown 
from  surplus  bulbs  for  export  on  the 
Continent  now  are  being  flown  from  Hol¬ 
land  to  Southampton,  stowed  in  fast 
boats  and  landed  in  perfect  condition  in 
Brooklyn  four  days  later,  according  to 
the  association.  This  output,  local  grow¬ 
ers  maintain,  is  grown  from  bulbs  remain¬ 
ing  after  shipment  of  the  usual  export  of 
bulbs  to  the  United  States,  and  thus  the 
Dutch  growers  are  competing  with  their 
own  export  market.  The  American  grow¬ 
er  must  pay  from  $20  to  $25  a  thousand 
for  bulbs,  and  must  pay  duty  of  $6  a 
thousand  on  that  price,  they  assert,  while 
the  Dutch  grower  buys  the  surplus  bulbs 
for  from  $2  to  $5  a  thousand  and  pays 
duty  on  that  figure.  Furthermore,  it  costs 
50  cents  a  box  to  ship  flowers  from 
Babylon,  L.  I.,  to  New  York,  they  de¬ 
clare,  but  it  costs  only  $1  a  box  to  ship 
them  in  quantities  across  the  Atlantic. 

TTX  EMPLOY  VIE  XT  INSURANCE  REPORT. - 

A  broad  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
8tate  systems  of  unemployment  insurance 
is  outlined  in  a  report  of  a  commission  of 
experts  named  by  the  Governors  of  six 
large  industrial  States,  made  public  at 
Albany,  N.  Y..  Feb.  14.  The  commission, 
which  is  headed  by  Leo  AYolman,  was 
chosen  last  year  when  Gov.  Roosevelt  in¬ 
vited  to  Albany  the  executives  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Rhode  Island.  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  The 
other  members  of  the  commission  are 
Charles  R.  Blunt  of  .JNTew  Jersey,  A.  Lin¬ 
coln  Filene  of  Massachusetts,  C.  A.  Ivulp 
of  Pennsylvania,  AY.  M.  Leiserson  of 
Ohio  and  W.  J.  Couper  of  Connecticut. 
Compulsory  formation  of  unemployment 
reserve  organizations  based  on  payment 
by  each  employer  of  2  per  cent  of  his  pay¬ 
roll  are  urged  in  the  report.  The  per 
cent  is  to  be  reduced  to  one  when  the 
accumulated  reserve  for  each  worker 
reaches  $50.  Each  firm's  or  company’s 
payment  to  the  unemployment  fund  would 
serve  as  its  own  reserve  and  would  not 
be  put  in  a  common  pool.  This  method, 
it  is  argued,  would  prevent  unstable  or 
irregular  industries  from  drawing  upon 
the  pool  at  times  when  there  was  no  gen¬ 
eral  unemployment.  The  maximum  bene¬ 
fit  to  be  paid  to  a  displaced  worker  would 
be  $10  a  week,  or  50  per  cent  of  an  em¬ 
ploye's  wage,  whichever  is  lower.  This  is 
to  be  for  only  10  weeks  in  any  one  year. 

Cold  Weather  in  Europe.  ■ —  Intense 
cold  prevailed  throughout  most  of  Europe 
Feb.  12-15,  with  temperatures  as  low  as 
25  degrees  below  zero.  Fahrenheit,  in  the 
Balkans.  Several  deaths  were  reported 
in  Northern  Italy.  Ice  jammed  many  of 
the  canals  of  Venice  and  gondolas  were 
frozen  fast.  Four  aged  and  destitute  per¬ 
sons  were  frozen  to  death  in  other  parts 
of  Northern  Italy,  where  a  temperature 
of  15  degrees  below  zero  was  reported  in 
some  parts.  At  Serajevo.  Yugoslavia,  the 
temperature  was  25  below.  Milk  was 
frozen  in  the  Belgrade  market. 

Atlantic.  City  Pier  Burns.  —  The 
Steeplechase  Amusement  Pier  on  the 
Boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City.  N.  ,T.,  famed 
for  two  generations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  was  destroyed  by  fire  Feb.  14.  with  a 
loss  estimated  at  $500,000.  An  offshore 
wind  saved  structures  on  the  Boardwalk 
from  menace  from  the  shooting  flames, 
which  attracted  thousands  of  persons  of 
the  week-end  holiday  crowds.  But  for 
this,  fire  officials  said,  they  would  have 
been  powerless  to  prevent  the  fire  from 
spreading.  The  pier  is  near  the  Strand 
and  Chalfonte-IIaddon  Hall  Hotels.  The 
pier,  built  in  1892  by  the  late  George  C. 
Tilyou,  was  closed  temporarily  and  was 
to  have  been  reopened  on  Washington’s 
Birthday. 

Redltction  in  Naval  Fliers.  —  The 
House  Naval  Committee  voted  Feb.  15  to 
recommend  reduction  of  enlisted  men  who 
are  fliers  in  naval  service  from  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  flying  strength  to  20  per 
cent.  The  bill  will  also  contain  a  pro¬ 
vision  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
authority  to  use  his  discretion  in  de¬ 
termining  whether  that  many  enlisted 
men  are  qualified  under  the  new  law,  a 
clause,  some  members  said,  that  will  leave 
with  the  Secretary  full  power  to  limit  the 
number  so  long  as  the  maximum  is  not 
exceeded.  Rear  Admiral  AArilliam  A.  Mof¬ 
fett,  Chief  of  Naval  Aeronautics,  told  the 
committee  that  it  now  cost  $1,000  more 
to  train  an  enlisted  man  to  be  a  flier 
than  to  train  a  Naval  Academy  graduate. 
The  latter  cost  $18,000,  he  said.  It  ivas 
argued  also  that  the  use  of  enlisted  men 
as  fliers  cost  the  government  more  in  the 
long  run,  because,  if  assigned  to  other 
work,  they  continued  to  draw  pay  of  high 
rating  non-commissioned  officers. 

Importing  Sugar  as  Syrup. — A  plan 
by  which  importers  of  raw  sugar  hoped 
to  save  more  than  $100,000,000  in  duties 
annually  by  importing  the  product  in 
syrup  form  collapsed  Feb.  15  under  a  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Third  Division  United 
States  Customs  Court,  which  held  the 
O'rup  dutiable  as  sugar  and  described  the 
plan  ks  an  “artifice.”  The  decision  dis¬ 
posed  of  a  suit  brought  early  last  year  by 
the  Savannah  Sugar  Refining  Company 
after  customs  officials  at  Savannah 
classed  a  test  shipment  of  839  gallons  of 


the  syrup  as  Cuban  sugar  duitable  at 
1.7135  cents  a  pound,  rather  than  as 
syrup  taxable  at  one-quarter  of  a  cent 
a  gallon.  Both  foreign  and  domestic  sugar 
groups  were  interested  in  the- case,  which 
was  brought  to  a  test  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that,  if  successful,  importers  of 
foreign  sugar  would  bring  in  their  prod¬ 
uct  in  tank  steamers  and  refine  the  syrup 
here  into  sugar. 

Pruning  the  New' Jersey  Budget. — 
Cutting  $9,375,402  from  departmental  re¬ 
quests  by  the  “ruthless”  economy  he 
urged  in  his  inaugural  address,  Gov.  A. 
Harry  Moore  recommended  expenditure 
of  $27,189,702.94  to  finance  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  government  during  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1  in  his  budget  mes¬ 
sage  presented  Feb.  15  to  the  Legislature. 
The  budget,  the  first  in  the  history  of  the 
State  to  be  presented  by  a  newly  inaugu¬ 
rated  Executive,  calls  for  total  appropria¬ 
tions  of  about  $6,483,000  less  than  the 
total  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  In  it,  the  Governor  pointed  out 
that  if  his  recommendations  were  fol¬ 
lowed,  an  anticipated  deficit  of  $731,282 
at  the  close  of  the  current  year  would  be 
overcome  and  a  net  free  balance  of  $119,- 
077  would  remain  on  June  30,  1933,  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  new  sources  of  revenue. 
Balancing  the  budget  despite  the  neces¬ 
sary  inclusion  of  an  item  of  $2,656,S00 
for  old  age  relief,  Gov.  Moore  nevertheless 
urged  suspension  for  one  year  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  old  age  relief  act  so  that  the 
balance  would  be  increased  to  $2,775,877. 
Payments  under  the  act  will  begin  July 
1  unless  the  Legislature  authorizes  the 
delay. 

Increased  Federal  Taxes. — Recom¬ 
mendations  for  new  taxes  to  provide 
$337,000,000  in  addition  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration's  original  program  for  increased 
revenue  to  balance  the  budget  in  the  fiscal 
year  1933,  were  laid  before  the  AVays  and 
Means  Committee  Feb.  16  by  Ogden  L. 
Mills,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
increase  was  necessitated  by  a  sharp  rise 
in  the  prospective  deficit  for  1933,  which 
Mr.  Mills  estimated  would  run  to  $1,241,- 
000.000.  Measures  to  provide  the  added 
revenue  which,  coupled  with  the  original 
plan,  are  expected  to  produce  $1,123,000,- 
000,  were  recommended.  They  included 
an  additional  increase  of  one-lialf  of  1 
per  cent  in  the  corporation  income  tax 
rate,  from  which  an  increase  of  $17,000,- 
000  is  expected.  Surtax  rates  applicable 
to  individual  incomes  would  be  further 
modified  Jo  bring  an  increase  in  yield  es¬ 
timated  at  $50,000,000.  A  tax'  of  one 
cent  per  gallon  on  gasoline  was  proposed, 
which,  it  was  estimated,  would  yield 
$165,000,000.  Another  proposal  was  for 
a  7  per  cent  tax  on  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  of  electricity  and  of  manufactured 
and  natural  gas  from  -which  it  was  said 
that  $94,000,000  in  revenue  could  be  ex¬ 
pected.  An  additional  tax  of  one  cent 
on  capital  stock  sales  and  transfers,  mak¬ 
ing  the  total  four  cents,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  yield  of  $11,000,000  was  recom¬ 
mended. 

Crossing  Fatality. — Five  foremen  of 
a  stevedoring  firm,  on  their  way  to  Ches¬ 
ter  to  supervise  the  loading  of  a  ship, 
were  killed  Feb.  16  and  another  was  in¬ 
jured  seriously  when  the  motor  truck  in 
wtiieh  they  were  riding  was  struck  by  a 
35-car  Reading  freight  train  at  an  un¬ 
guarded  crossing  in  Southwest  Phila¬ 
delphia.  John  Jordan,  the  engineer  of 
the  train  was  arrested  on  a  technical 
charge  of  manslaughter,  but  police  said 
it  was  definitely  established  that  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  truck  heard  the  train’s 
whistle  and  were  aware  of  its  approach. 

New  York  Tax  Bills. — Three  bills  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  into  the  State  treasury 
$104,000,000  in  additional  revenue  by  tax 
increases  were  passed  in  the  Assembly  at 
Albany,  Feb.  16.  Having  already  been 
approved  in  the  Senate,  they  now  go  to 
the  Governor.  The  three  measures  pro¬ 
vided  :  A  100  per  cent  increase  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  income  tax,  with  a  50  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  retroactive  to  include  1931  in¬ 
comes,  in  addition  to  the  50  per  cent  re¬ 
troactive  rise  voted  by  the  special  session 
of  the  Legislature  in  1931.  Increase  of 
the  two-cent  stock  transfer  tax  to  four 
cents.  Increase  of  the  two-cent  gasoline 
tax  to  three  cents.  A  burst  of  opposition 
to  the  gasoline  tax  increase  developed 
abruptly  at  the  session  and  it  was  only 
after  appeals  by  leaders  of  both  parties 
that  the  bill  went  through  by  a  vote  of 
84  to  60. 

The  Orient.  —  Japanese  landed  more 
troops  in  Shanghai  Feb.  14.  The  Chinese 
had  gathered  an  enormous  army  and 
erected  a  network  of  defenses  for  20 
miles  northwest  of  that  city.  General 
U.veda  said  the  Japanese  intended  no 
large-scale  offensive  immediately,  but  the 
Chinese  must  withdraw  from  the  entire 
area  around  the  city.  The  Kuomintang. 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  party,  urged  that 
“no  ground  be  yielded  to  the  Japanese.” 
The  League  of  Nations,  at  Geneva,  re¬ 
ceived  a  report  from  its  commission  of 
inquiry  in  Shanghai  saying  a  “state  of 
open  war”  existed  there.  This  report 
clears  the  ground  for  action  by  the 
League  Council.  Minister  of  AVar’Araki 
said  at  Tokyo  the  Japanese  intended  to 
limit  the  Shanghai  affair  and  sought  no 
quarrel  with  other  Chinese  armies.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Stimson  was  said  to  be 
preparing  a  formal  protest  to  Japan 
against  the  landing  of  troops  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Settlement  and  warning  Ja¬ 
pan  that  if  the  Chinese  make  Japan’s  act 
a  pretext  for  attacking  the  Settlement 
and  if  any  American  lives  are  lost,  the 
United  States  will  hold  Japan  responsible. 
Japan  expects  Air.  Stimson  to  seek 
French  and  British  co-operation. 
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This  yield  increase,  of  19  sacks  or  31  bushels  per 
acre  was  obtained  by  Improved  Semesan  Bel 
treatment. 


Now  there’s  a  newer  . . .  cheaper  . . . 
better  way  to  treat  seed  potatoes! 
No  soaking.  Just  dip  them  in 
Improved  Semesan  Bel — and  plant! 

A  quick,  easy  process.  So  fast 
that  one  man  alone  can  treat  300 
to  400  bushels  of  seed  per  day.  Yet 
it  controls  seed-borne  scab  and 
Rhizoctonia  fully  as  well  as  time- 
wasting  soak  methods.  And  costs  as 
little  as  IV2C  per  bushel  of  seed. 
Think  of  it!  Less  than  the  cost  of 
corrosive  sublimate  treatment.  A 
single  pound  now  treats  from  70  to 
80  bushels — at  one-fourth  the 
former  cost! 

Bigger  Acre  Yields 

By  killing  scab  and  Rhizoctonia 
organisms  on  the  seed,  Improved 
Semesan  Bel  prevents  seed  rotting; 
produces  stronger  stands;  increases 


yields.  Practical  growers  who  tested 
Improved  Semesan  Bel  during  the 
past  season  obtained  yield  increases 
ranging  from  13%  to  20%.  One 
grower  writes,  “Last  year  we  had 
the  best  yield  we  have  ever  had, 
and  I  lay  it  entirely  to  your 
Improved  Semesan  Bel.” 

Don’t  try  to  avoid  disease  losses 
just  by  planting  good  seed.  Even 
certified  seed  often  carries  some 
disease!  Be  safe!  Treat  all  your 
seed  with  Improved  Semesan  Bel. 

Free  Seed  Treating  Chart ! 

Here’s  valuable  help  !  A  complete 
Seed  Treating  Chart,  giving  quick 
information  on  seed  treatment  for 
all  crops.  Absolutely  free !  Ask  your 
dealer,  or  write  at  once  to  Bayer- 
Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  5- A,  105 
Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Semesan  Bel 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 

CERES  AN  for  seed  grains  and  cotton;  SEMESAN  JR. 
for  seed  corn;  SEMESAN  for  flowers  and  vegetables 


YOU  NEED  SEED  TREATMENT— THIS  YEAR  MORE  THAN  EVER! 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Culti¬ 
vator  and  Lawnmower  for  Gar¬ 
deners.  Florists.  Nurserymen.  . 

Fruit  Growers, Truckers, Coun- Catalog 
try  Estates.  Small  Farms,  Sub-  flfcaMlS. Free 
I  urbanites  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1066  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Redwood,  $1.40 — While  Pine,  $1.6# 

Well  made  with  crosB-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

..  I  GLASS  ...  $1.90  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 

REPAIRS  FOR 

VI.  A.  Wood  and  Adriance  Machines 

from  original  patterns. 

HOOSICK  FALLS  IMPLT.  CO.  HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.  V. 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 


RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 


The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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-‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  hy  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  or 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  fop  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notieo  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent* to  us  within  one  month  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Yokker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  soil  is  full  of  questions  for  all  who  really 
look  at  it  and  think  about  it.  Of  what  is  it  made? 
How  did  it  come  to  lie  in  the  shape  we  find  it?  These 
and  many  other  queries  are  answered  in  Dr.  H.  J. 
Wheeler’s  article  on  first  page  this  week.  It  is  good 
matter  to  read,  interesting  as  a  story,  and  with 
many  suggestions  of  value  in  the  understanding  of 
different  soils  and  their  handling,  as  their  pages  are 
turned  over  hy  the  plow  this  coming  Spring. 


ON  PAGE  151  a  Montana  correspondent  told  us 
of  farm  life  on  an  Indian  reservation.  This 
called  out  the  following  interesting  letter  from  a 
Massachusetts  reader : 


I  was  much  pleased  by  the  article  from  G.  V.  L.,  on 
the  Crow  Indian  Reservation.  Forty-eight  years  ago 
I  was  stationed  at  Ft.  Custer  on  the  Big  Horn,  12  miles 
from  the  battlefield  where  Custer  and  245  men  met 
death  on  June  25,  1876.  To  think  of  those  vast  spaces 
on  the  Big'  Horn  bottom  that  were  nothing  but  sage¬ 
brush,  now  being  cultivated !  I  was  a  soldier  in  Troop 
II,  Second  U.  S.  Cavalry.  It  seems  good  news.  Bill¬ 
ings  was  35  miles  from  Custer ;  Custer  station  was  30 
miles  on  the  Yellowstone  River.  I  should  judge  G.  V.  L. 
was  about  five  miles  from  Ft.  Custer,  which  they  are 
planning  to  discontinue  as  a  fort. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction,  as  an  Indian  war  veteran, 
to  know  that  the  hardships  we  went  through  to  make 
the  country  safe  for  people  to  live  in  and  travel  through, 
were  not  in  vain.  benj.  l.  goss. 


Thus  within  one  man’s  life  the  wild  Indian  coun¬ 
try  is  tamed  to  man’s  needs.  How  many  stirring 
stories  of  our  national  development  are  hidden  in  the 
quiet  homes  we  visit  weekly !  Here  is  the  true  epic 
of  America— the  steady,  hard-working,  constructive 
life  of  the  plain  people. 

'J' 


WE  RECEIVE  many  questions  regarding  rights 
of  way  across  land,  rights  to  water  in  a 
spring,  etc.  As  a  rule  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
definite  answer,  because  much  depends  on  the  origi¬ 
nal  arrangements  made  when  granting  the  right. 
In  some  cases  these  grants  are  in  writing.  They 
may  be  reservations  in  the  deed  or  separate  recoided 
documents.  Such  papers  on  record  give  definiteness 
and  certainty  to  the  grant  In  all  disputes  about 
these  matters,  the  first  point  should  be  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  title  papers.  Next  should  be  a  search 
for  the  history  of  the  right  of  way  or  use,  so  far  as 
verbal  agreements  may  he  learned.  There  is  no  law 
covering  all  of  these  cases.  They  are  individual, 
depending  on  recorded  papers  or  other  agreements 
sufficiently  definite  not  to  wear  out  with  the  years. 


* 

THE  chief  question  in  the  minds  of  eastern  potato- 
growers  just  now  is  what  will  happen  to  the 
price  through  March,  April  and  May.  There  are  a 
good  many  potatoes  yet  to  be  sold.  They  aie  still 
hoping  that  some  shortage  will  develop  in  one  sec¬ 
tion  or  another  and  help  the  market.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  best  part  of  the  Maine  market  season 
is  at  the  last  end,  when  most  other  sections  are 
through  shipping  in  large  quantity.  Maine  potatoes 
keep  pretty  well  into  the  early  Summer  months.  It 
may  be  that  something  will  happen  to  the  southern 
crop  which  will  cause  a  great  demand  for  Maine 
potatoes.  Southern  growers  are  not  planting  as  much 
land  to  the  crop  this  year.  The  season  lias  been 
early  in  the  South,  but  sometimes  an  early  season 
is  interrupted  by  heavy  frosts.  Potatoes  at  50  cents 
a  barrel  do  not  go  far  enough  toward  paying  ferti¬ 
lizer  bills  and  farm  expenses.  Maine  farmers  say 
that  $1  a  barrel  is  about  the  lowest  they  can  be  sold 
for  and  bring  the  farmer  out  on  the  right  side  of  the 
account.  A  barrel  measure  of  potatoes  is  165  lbs.,  or 
about  11  pecks.  The  dealers  do  not  ship  in  barrels, 
hut  put  the  potatoes  they  buy  in  bags  of  100  lbs. 
which  they  sell  at  about  85  cents  delivered  in  Bos¬ 
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ton.  It  is  the  freight  of  about  40  cents  which  makes 
potatoes  cheap  in  Aroostook  County — cheaper  than 
in  Western  New  York  or  in  Michigan  or  Wisconsin 
this  season.  Growers  have  been  trying  to  cut  ex¬ 
penses  a  little  by  shipping  potatoes  from  Searsport 
in  steamer  to  Boston  or  even  to  southern  ports.  They 
have  shipped  potatoes  this  season  as  far  as  Texas. 
Freight  costs  on  western  potatoes  are  coming  down 
somewhat  in  March,  and  may  perhaps  increase  sales 
of  such  stock  in  the  East.  There  is  already  some  de¬ 
mand  for  the  large,  white-fleshed. bakers  from  Idaho. 
The  Maine  growers  are  shipping  by  rail  the  first  part 
of  the  journey.  Of  course,  the  greater  part  of  the 
stock  still  goes  by  rail  all  the  way  to  Boston  or  other 
eastern  markets.  There  is  some  Northern  Maine 
stock  moved  by  motor  truck. 

* 

IN  CONNECTION  with  Farmers’  Week  at  Cornell, 
the  acting  dean,  Cornelius  Betten,  gave  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
education  in  New  York  State.  In  1799,  Simeon  De- 
Witt  proposed  a  school  of  practical  instruction  in  the 
business  of  husbandry  in  New  York  State.  In  1845 
a  bill  to  establish  a  college  came  within  one  vote  of 
passing.  In  1853  the  State  Horticultural  Society  se¬ 
cured  the  passage  of  a  hill  and  a  college  was  incor¬ 
porated  with  John  Dela field  as  president,  but  his 
death  stopped  the  enterprise.  In  1856  the  State 
made  possible  an  agricultural  college  in  connection 
with  an  academy  at  Ovid.  The  Legislature  provided 
a  loan  of  $40,000  on  condition  that  the  institution 
raise  a  like  amount,  which  was  done.  The  school 
started  with  promise,  but  the  second  president  and 
all  of  the  students  entered  the  Civil  War  and  the 
school  was  never  reopened.  In  1862  President  Lin¬ 
coln  signed  the  Morrill  Act  providing  for  the  land- 
grant  colleges.  In  most  States  the  land-grand  col¬ 
leges  were  the  beginning  of  their  present  State  uni¬ 
versities,  but  in  New  York  the  State  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  a  privately  endowed  university,  and 
in  part  supports  three  of  the  colleges  of  the  univer¬ 
sity.  The  university  acts  as  the  State’s  agent  in 
their  administration.  The  State  colleges  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  home  economics,  and  veterinary  medicine  are 
largely  State  supported,  but  they  receive  grants  from 
Federal  funds  for  specified  purposes,  and  the  univer¬ 
sity  also  makes  contributions  in  overhead  expenses 
and  in  common  services  for  which  no  charge  is  made. 

* 

HROUGH  Northern  Virginia  in  mid-February 
there  was  little  of  Winter  to  be  seen.  Some 
farmers  were  plowing,  and  they  have  been  doing  so 
nearly  all  Winter  if  they  cared  to  work  in  the  fields 
at  that  time.  Apples  have  been  stored  out  of  doors. 
Melons  were  picked  from  the  gardens  right  along. 
One  farmer  said  he  hadn’t  seen  in  two  years  enough 
snow  to  show  rabbit  tracks.  There  was  not  much 
money  to  spend,  owing  to  low  prices  of  everything 
raised  on  the  farm,  and  many  were  living  mostly 
from  the  home-raised  produce,  as  they  are  doing  all 
through  the  South.  A  garden,  even  in  the  northern 
South,  is  pretty  good  food  supply.  Kale  is  a  great 
stand-by,  staying  green  all  Winter  and  furnishing 
something  to  boil  with  the  pork  or  spareribs  any 
time.  Spinach,  collards  and  corn  salad  are  in  much 
the  same  class,  but  not  so  hardy  and  long-lived.  As¬ 
paragus  starts  early  and  lasts  a  long  time.  Straw¬ 
berries  and  peas  are  a  feast  in  late  Spring  and’early 
Summer.  Most  standard  vegetables  grow  well  and 
keep  well  in  the  near  South,  especially  the  warm 
weather  kinds  like  tomatoes,  Lima  beans,  eggplants 
and  sweet  potatoes.  One  farmer  was  still  using  to¬ 
matoes  which  he  had  stored  in  the  cellar  in  Novem¬ 
ber  to  ripen  gradually  or  to  fry  green  with  his  bacon 
and  eggs.  The  hens  laid  well  all  Winter.  There  are 
chickens  to  be  used  any  time  and  there  is  always 
plenty  of  pork  meat  on  a  southern  farm.  Some 
farmers  near  the  coast  catch,  a  good  many  fish  and 
salt  them  down  for  Winter  use.  Sales  of  apples 
helped  many  a  farmer  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  to  pay  his 
taxes  this  year.  Prices  are  low,  only  50  to  75  cents 
a  bushel,  but  the  crop  was  large.  York  is  the  stand¬ 
ard  in  many  districts,  a  fairly  regular  bearer  and 
about  as  substantial  and  dependable  as  the  northern 
Baldwin.  The  trees  bear  young  and  grow  well  with 
the  moderate  amount  of  care  usually  given  to  farm 
orchards.  The  tree  plantings  run  up  on  the  steep 
foothills  on  both  sides  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
They  are  hard  to  tend  in  such  locations,  but  less  sub¬ 
ject  to  late  frost.  Winesap  and  Stayman,  too,  are 
satisfactory,  and  farther  down  toward  Charlottes¬ 
ville  is  the  section  for  the  Albemarle  Pippin,  which 
has  been  selling  at  $6  a  barrel  in  British  markets 
even  this  year  of  low  prices.  Apples  do  well  in  this 
southern  part  of  the  apple  belt,  although  Spring- 
frost  gets  the  blossoms  fully  as  often  as  in  the 


North,  and  there  are  diseases  like  root  rot  and 
fungus,  also  more  damage  from  borers  than  in  the 
North. 
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STUDY  of  taxation  in  11  Ohio  counties  has  been 
made  by  F.  L.  Morison,  rural  economist  at  the 
Ohio  State  University.  In  the  11  sample  counties, 
county  fund  expenditures  amount  to  31  per  cent  of 
all  public  funds  spent  by  local  units  of  government. 
Other  public  funds  are  spent  by :  school  boards,  40 
per  cent;  municipalities,  24  per  cent;  and  township 
trustees,  5  per  cent.  About  16  per  cent  of  the  county 
funds  go  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  general  govern¬ 
ment,  including  the  auditor,  treasurer,  recorder, 
prosecuting  attorney,  commissioners,  surveyor  and 
other  items.  This  accounts  for  16  per  cent  of  31 
cents,  or  5  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  public  funds 
spent  locally.  Charities  and  corrections  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  use  of  about  10  per  cent  of  public  funds 
in  the  11  counties  studied.  Roads  are  the  big  con¬ 
sumer  of  county  tax  funds,  requiring  40  per  cent  of 
such  funds,  and  are  of  even  greater  significance 
when  interest  and  debt  payments  are  included.  The 
last  two  items  consume  a  total  of  24  per  cent  of  all 
county  funds.  Township  trustees,  using  5  per  cent 
of  all  public  funds,  spend  12  cents  out  of  every  dol¬ 
lar  of  township  funds  for  general  government,  68 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  for  road  construction  and 
repair,  and  four  cents  for  poor  relief.  In  the  11 
sample  counties  school  expenditures  account  for  40 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  public  funds.  Only  43 
per  cent  of  the  school  dollar  is  used  for  teachers’ 
salaries.  About  6  per  cent  goes  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  pupils,  which  in  some  districts  is  a  big  item. 

Ms 

WHILE  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  advising  reduced  production  and  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  would  reduce  the  acreage  under 
cultivation,  and  plow  under  every  third  row  of  cot¬ 
ton,  the  Department  of  Interior  wants  to  spend 
$400,000,000  for  a  power  and  irrigiation  project  on 
the  Columbia  River.  This  is  known  as  the  Grand 
Coulee,  and  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Columbia 
River  grab.  The  project  would  reclaim  1,200,000  acres 
of  arid  land  at  an  average  cost  of  $174  an  acre,  and 
create  12,000  new  farms  in  the  State  of  Washington 
where  farmers  are  now  struggling  with  the  problem 
of  surpluses.  Could  anything  be  more  ridiculous? 
One  department  of  the  government  is  spending  a 
half  billion  dollars  to  dispose  of  a  surplus  of  farm 
crops,  and  another  department  anxious  to  spend 
nearly  another  half  billion  to  increase  farm  sur¬ 
pluses.  It  all  comes,  too,  at  a  time  when  Congress 
is  at  its  wit’s  ends  to  find  new  ways  to  raise  reve¬ 
nues  to  meet  growing  deficits  in  the  national  treas¬ 
ury.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hyde  has  done  well 
to  speak  out  in  opposition  to  this  agricultural  folly 
and  national  extravagance. 

Ms 

IIE  school  bill  printed  on  page  176  last  week  has 
been  introduced  into  the  New  York  State  Legis¬ 
lature  by  Senator  John  W.  Gates  and  Assemblyman 
Rufus  Richtmyer.  The  hearing  will  be  held,  as 
scheduled,  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  of  the  Capitol, 
February  24,  at  2  P.  M.,  and  a  large  attendance  is 
expected.  This  is  your  opportunity.  Attend  the 
hearing  if  you  can,  and  in  any  event  make  your  de¬ 
sire  for  the  passage  of  this  wholesome  home-rule  hill 
known  Myth  emphasis  to  your  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  Senator  Thayer  and  Assemblyman  Pease 
have  also  introduced  home-rule  hills  supplementing 
the  one  we  have  printed.  One  bill  would  repeal  the 
pernicious  Section  128,  which  makes  compulsory  con¬ 
solidation  possible.  The  other  bill  provides  that  the 
individual  districts  shall  vote  on  any  proposition  in¬ 
volving  centralization,  instead  of  being  compelled  to 
go  to  some  central  place  where  they  will  be  over¬ 
whelmed  hy  village  consolidationists.  The  home-rule 
idea  is  growing.  The  ‘‘voice  of  the  people”  can  put 
it  on  the  State  statutes.  It  is  the  time  for  action. 


Brevities 

Deep  and  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  is  required 
for  sweet  peas.  Early  planting  is  essential. 

Fire  losses  in  this  country,  during  January,  amounted 
to  $39,224,783.  This  does  not  include  losses  under 
$10,060  each. 

Assessments  on  New  York  City  real  and  personal 
property,  as  set  for  the  year,  total  $19,977,096,315,  an 
increase  of  $814,530,301  over  the  previous  year. 

Bad  flavors  in  butter  iu  Winter  often  come  from 
keeping  the  cream  too  long  before  churning.  It  is  a 
nuisance  to  churn  a  small  amount,  but  may  pay. 

“And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  and  herb  yielding 
seed  after  his  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose 
seed  was  iu  itself,  after  his  kind :  and  God  saw  that  it 
was  good.” 

A  woman  who  applied  for  unemployment  relief  in  a 
suburban  town  explained  that  her  husband  was  out  of 
work,  and  they  needed  help  to  pay  $50  a  month  on  the 
car  they  were  buying.  The  welfare  worker  investigat¬ 
ing  the  case  was  rather  unsympathetic. 
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Stop  Ordeis  on  Deflation 

RESIDENT  Hoover  and  Congress  are  now  try¬ 
ing  with  commendable  diligence  and  haste  to 
work  the  country  out  of  our  financial  muddle.  This 
is  taking  a  form  which  now  gives  hope  that  condi¬ 
tions  will  soon  be  speedily  improved.  The  bill  for 
the  relief  of  banks  now  well  under  way  will  quite 
surely  be  a  law  before  this  paper  is  in  the  hands  of 
subscribers.  It  makes  provision  for  a  release  of 
credit  through  the  banks  in  a  volume  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  exchange  and  business  provided  it  is 
made  available,  as  the  spirit  of  the  whole  country 
now  demands.  It  is  recognized  pretty  generally  now 
that  more  currency  in  circulation  is  necessary  to 
check  the  ever-increasing  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  and  the  corresponding  fall  of  prices  and 
stagnation  of  business.  Since  the  cause  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  has  been  located  and  at  last  openly  admitted,  the 
means  of  relief  can  be  found.  The  bill  referred  to 
gives  promise  of  rather  prompt  relief. 

One  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  deflation  has 
been  the  failure  of  an  unusual  number  of  State  and 
national  banks.  These  banks  had  assets,  which  in 
normal  times  were  good.  The  property  which  they 
represented  yet  exists,  but  the  deflation  (with¬ 
drawal  of  money  and  credit)  reduced  their  income 
and  their  price  value.  Consequently  the  assets  of 
the  banks  were  reduced  below  their  obligations, 
which  means  bankruptcy,  and  the  banks  had  to  close. 
Some  of  these  assets  are  yet  good,  and  these  will 
be  available  now  for  discount  at  the  reserve  banks. 
As  a  result  of  the  bank  failures  and  fall  in  prices, 
many  people  have  withdrawn  money  from  deposit 
in  banks  and  “hoarded”  it  unused.  It  is  estimated 
that  $1,500,000,000  has  been  so  withheld  from  cir¬ 
culation.  If  this  amount  of  money  were  in  the  banks 
it  would  make  available  $15,000,000,000  of  bank 
credit.  This,  of  course,  would  not  be  all  used  or 
needed,  but  it  ought  to  make  “money  easy,”  and  fur¬ 
nish  currency  for  our  present  needs.  No  one  would 
advise  depositing  money  in  an  unsound  bank,  but 
the  banks  of  the  country  as  a  whole  are  sound  and 
in  these  times  it  would  help  the  situation  if  everyone 
took  pains  to  deposit  in  one  of  the  sound  banks.  Out 
of  this  experience  should  come  some  plan  that  will 
safeguard  depositors  and  keep  their  money  safely 
available  for  their  use  on  call  for  it.  The  right  kind 
of  a  plan, will  restore  confidence  and  avoid  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  this  unfortunate  “hoarding”  of  the  life 
stream  of  business. 

President  Hoover  reports  that  through  his  appeal 
money  is  coming  out  of  hiding,  and  is  already  help¬ 
ing  relieve  the  credit  tension.  Wall  Street  has  taken 
a  cheerful  view  and  bid  up  securities  as  the  relief 
legislation  was  advanced  in  Congress.  These  are 
glimpses  of  the  silver  lining  behind  the  financial 
clouds. 

Milk  Organization  Spreading 

THE  organization  of  the  Rutland  milk  plan  is 
fast  spreading  over  the  State.  It  has  gone  as 
far  west  as  Erie  County,  and  east  to  Albany.  In 
Jefferson  County  the  township  locals  have  affiliated 
into  a  county  organization  with  Murray  M.  Gragg, 
town  of  Rutland,  president :  Kent  A.  Overton,  of 
Adams,  vice-president,  and  Harry  Y.  Stone,  Water- 
town,  secretary.  By-laws  for  the  local  associations 
and  also  for  the  county  unit  have  been  adopted 
tentatively.  The  wise  policy  being  to  give  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  local  producers  unit  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  preferences. 

Those  interested  in  this  movement  have  made  it 
plain  that  it  is  not  their  intention  to  supersede  or 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  present  group  organi¬ 
zations.  The  groups  have  failed  for  want  of  united 
action,  and  several  attempts  to  unite  the  groups 
failed  to  get  them  together.  The  Rutland  plan  goes 
direct  to  the  producers  to  unite  them  in  one  body, 
and  then  to  work  out  ways  to  accomplish  the  desired 
results.  This  is  simply  a  fair  price  for  milk. 

Some  who  do  not  fully  realize  the  present  condi¬ 
tion,  or  the  main  idea  of  the  new  movement  have 
looked  for  a  complete  plan,  and  a  present  answer  to 
any  existing  problem.  To  attempt  such  an  elaborate 
plan  at  this  time  would  be  a  mistake,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  has  wisely  left  these  things  to  be  de¬ 
veloped.  The  first  thing  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
dairymen  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  come  in  under 
one  head  for  the  benefit  of  all  without  preferences 
for  any,  but  with  proper  regard  for  location  and 
quality  of  product.  This  principle  is  essential  to 
successful  co-operation,  and  stable  prices.  When  all 
are  together  in  one  unit,  problems  can  be  worked  out 
as  they  arise,  and  with  local  members  fully  informed, 
and  privileged  to  discuss  policies,  in  their  local  meet¬ 
ings,  their  representatives  will  go  to  negotiate  prices 
with  a  commission  that  will  always  command  con¬ 
sideration  and  success. 
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A  Farm  Tragedy 

My  husband  died  in  November  making  a  will  and 
leaving  the  bank  executor  of  the  will.  We  had  a  farm 
located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Chenango  River,  half  a 
mile  from  the  Chenango  Trail,  four  miles  from  a  city 
with  the  largest  condensery  in  the  world ;  245  acres, 
running  spring  water  to  houses  and  barns,  cement  floor 
iti  barn  and  milk-house,  electric  lights  and  telephone. 
They  have  had  an  auction  and  sold  the  farm  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  got  only  $5,000  for  the  farm,  and  not  half 
what  the  cows  and  other  tools  •should  have  brought. 
They  say  there  will  be  nothing  for  me  after  things  are 
settled.  Can  I  hold  nothing  for  all  the  hard  work  I 
have  done?  troubled. 

New  York. 

HIS  is  what  our  financial  policy  of  liquidation 
and  deflation  has  brought  to  the  farm.  It  may 
be  an  extreme  case,  but  to  this  widow  it  is  a  tragedy. 
The  same  process  is  going  on  all  over  the  country  in 
city  as  well  as  in  the  country.  It  is  an  awful  price 
to  pay  for  turning  the  affairs  of  government  over  to 
a  sutpid,  selfish  bunch  of  politicians  who  have  no 
ruth  for  the  awful  suffering  and  despair  they  impose 
on  helpless  victims  of  their  selfish  system. 


Texas  Dairymen  Fight 

N  FEBRUARY  14  milk  distributors  in  Houston, 
Texas,  cut  the  price  of  milk  to  producers  from 
20  cents  to  10.6  cents  a  gallon.  Rather  than  accept 
the  cut  the  South  Texas  Producers’  Association 
dumped  the  milk  into  the  sewers  in  front  of  the 
plants  of  the  distributors.  The  producers  have  a 
plant  to  handle  surplus  milk  and  now  propose  to  de¬ 
liver  milk  in  bottles  direct  to  consumers.  The  dis¬ 
tributors  had  announced  a  reduction  to  consumers 
from  11  to  30  cents  a  quart.  The  producers  now  say 
they  will  sell  the  surplus  milk  as  low  as  five  cents  a 
quart,  if  necessary,  to  bring  the  dealers  to  terms. 

All  this  indicates  grit  and  forethought  on  the  part 
of  Texas  producers.  They  are  able  to  defy  the  deal¬ 
ers’  because  they  have  a  plant  to  handle  the  milk, 
and  carry  the  fight  into  the  territory  of  the  dealers. 
The  people  of  Houston  will  not  go  without  milk  as 
long  as  the  producers  can  put  it  within  their  reach. 
And  this  is  true  of  the  people  of  other  cities.  Dairy 
farmers  of  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  recently  won 
their  demands  against  the  milk  dealers  in  Water- 
town.  Now  Texas  farmers  are  putting  up  a  fight  at 
Houston.  It  is  time  that  farmers  everywhere  put 
up  a  fight  together  for  the  right  to  live. 


Verdict  for  Death  of  Children 

ABOUT  two  years  ago,  70  young  children  re¬ 
ceived  an  injection  of  the  Calmette  serum  for  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis,  at  Luebeck,  Germany.  Of 
the  70  treated  OS  died.  The  serum  and  treatment 
takes  it  name  from  Prof.  Albert  Calmette  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris,  France.  Since  October 
12  last  a  trial  has  been  conducted  by  the  German 
authorities  in  Luebeck  in  an  effort  to  locate  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  death  of  the  treated  children  with 
the  anti-tuberculosis  vaccine.  The  trial  closed  on 
February  0  after  a  conviction  and  sentence  of  Prof. 
Max  Deyclce  and  Dr.  Ernst  Altstaedt  for  15  months 
for  homicide  and  inflicting  bodily  injury  through 
culpable  negligence. 

During  the  trial  testimony  was  introduced  to  show 
that  sterilized  vaccine  might  revert  to  its  original 
virulence.  The  court  admitted  the  theoretical  possi¬ 
bility  of  this  danger,  but  held  that  it  was  not  prac¬ 
tically  admissible  in  this  case. 

In  the  Luebeck  Hospital  laboratory  Calmette  cul¬ 
tures  were  prepared  side  by  side  with  human  tuber¬ 
culosis  bacilli,  and  these  two  must  have  been  ac¬ 
cidentally  confounded.  The  laboratory,  while  good 
enough  for  ordinary  purposes,  was  unfit  for  the 
preparation  of  vaccine,  the  court  said,  and  it  was 
convinced  the  catastrophe  had  been  caused  by  de¬ 
fects  in  the  institution.  The  responsibility,  there¬ 
fore,  rested  primarily  on  Dr.  Deycke,  who  as  an 
expert  bacteriologist,  knew  the  danger  of  a  possible 
mistake  or  contamination.  The  precautionary  in¬ 
structions  he  had  given  were  inadequate  for  cer¬ 
tainly  preventing  them,  the  court  held. 

The  court  held  further  that  it  had  been  established 
with  a  probability  bordering  on  certainty  that  the 
catastrophe  would  have  been  averted  had  the  vac¬ 
cine  been  tested  on  animals  before  it  was  admin¬ 
istered  and  that  the  tuberculosis  outbreak  would  not 
have  reached  such  dimensions  had  control  through 
inoculation  of  animals  been  established.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  omission  was  therefore  held  to 
rest  also  on  Dr.  Altstaedt,  whose  duty  it  was  as 
chief  health  officer  to  make  sure  of  the  safety  of  the 
laboratory  procedure. 

The  determination  in  this  case  has  been  awaited 
with  much  interest  by  those  who  have  watched  the 
use  and  effect  of  serum  treatments  for  the  diagnosis 
and  prevention  and  cure  of  tuberculosis  in  humans 
and  animals.  Some  will  see  in  the  decision  a  vin¬ 
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dication  of  the  Calmette  vaccine,  while  others  con¬ 
sider  it  a  condemnation  of  the  whole  theory  of 
serums,  but  the  conviction  seemed  to  rest  on  the  ap¬ 
parent  negligence  of  the  men  who  prepared  and  used 
the  serum  without  the  precaution  of  first  testing  it 
on  animals.  The  efficiency  of  the  treatment  was  dis¬ 
puted  during  the  trial,  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  considered  in  the  findings  of  the  court. 


Illinois  Farm  Notes 

Up  _  to  early  February  Illinois  has  had  one  of 
the  mildest  Winters  in  many  years.  It  has  been  more 
than  two  years  now  since  Central  Illinois  has  had  zero 
weather.  AH  sorts  of  unusual  scenes  have  been  wit¬ 
nessed  this  season,  such  as  dandelions  blooming  in 
January;  Iris  and  Crocus  thrusting  their  green  swords 
through  the  ground  in  December;  apples  plump  and 
juicy  taken  from  the  trees  long  after  Christmas. 

Hi  my  own  west  window  stands  a  vase  of  water  con¬ 
taining  branches  of  Japan  quince  cut  from  a  bush  two 
weeks  ago.  The  branches  are  well  sprinkled  with  pale 
pink  blossoms  that  have  come  out  this  last  week.  They 
are  a  veritable  bit  of  Springtime  against  the  background 
of  ruffled  curtains  draping  the  window. 

Farmers  have  much  Fall  plowing  done  this  year, 
born  husking  was  finished  early  due  to  the  good  weath¬ 
er,  and  these  last  few  months  have  seen  a  vast  amount 
of  work  got  out  of  the  way.  Many  farmers,  who  have 
always  kept  help,  are  planning  to  do  their  work  as  best 
they  can  themselves.  The  prevailing  wage  for  farm 
labor  hereabouts  is  $20  per  month  for  single  man  and 
$3o  per  month  for  married  men. 

1  here  has  been  a  noticeable  decrease  in  farm  sales 
throughout  this  section  the  last  two  years.  Unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  cities  and  small  towns  has  made  the 
farmers  satisfied  to  remain  where  they  are  whenever 
possible,  knowing  that  a  place  on  the  ‘farm  with  food 
and  shelter  is  better  than  moving  into  the  city  with 
little  money  and  no  prospects  of  work. 

Many  farmers  have  turned  to  butchering,  peddling 
their  products  in  the  cities  and  small  towns.  Farm 
flocks  have  been  increased,  and  greater  attention  is  be¬ 
ing  paid  to  feeding  and  culling  with  the  result  that  eggs 
have  retailed  as  low  as  13  cents  this  Winter. 

This  depression  has  been  a  hard  thing,  both  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  industrial  centers.  But  out  of  it  I 
hope  some  good  shall  yet  come,  for  it  certainly  does 
make  us  stop  to  count  our  blessings.  Recently  a"  group 
of  Central  Illinois  farm  women  were  asked,  “What  are 
you  doing  to  help  out  in  your  home  that  you  had  not 
done  or  had  ceased  doing  in  more  prosperous  times?” 
Their  replies  gave  an  interesting  insight  into  the  house- 
wife  s  reaction  to  these  times.  One  was  making*  her 
own  soap,  both  laundry  and  toilet ;  one  was  canning 
and  curing  her  own  pork  and  beef  while  they  had  their 
own  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese  and  mutton  with  an 
occasional  rabbit  thrown  in  for  good  measure;  one  had 
purchased  no  cereal  in  nine  months,  ysing  home-ground 
wheat,  cornmeal,  hominy  and  popcorn  grown  and  made 
on  the  farm  ;  many  were  baking  their  own  bread,  one 
woman  baking  whole  wheat  bread  from  wheat  grown 
and  ground  on  the  farm,  for  several  of  her  neighbors ; 
many  were  depending  entirely  upon  their  home-canned 
supply  of  vegetables  and  fruits  for  table  use,  buying  lit¬ 
tle  outside  of  those  staples  of  our  grandmother’s  time, 
namely,  coffee,  sugar  and  an  occasional  sack  of  flour. 

Macon  Co.,  Ill.  thorxV  m.  carmeam. 


Prince  Edward  Island  Turnips 

Turnips  used  to  be  the  great  stock  food  in  England, 
and  here  in  America  in  the  earlier  days.  They  are  less 
used  for  stock  nowadays.  In  the  old  days  they  used 
to  be  grown  large.  My  father  one  year  had  the  tur¬ 
nips  so  big  that  ten  of  them  filled  a  barrel.  Now  they 
are  principally  grown  small,  not  larger  than  6-in.  in 
diameter  for  table  use.  Since  the  discovery  of  the 
vitamins  and.  that  turnips  contained  these  invisibles  in 
large  Quantities,  turnips  have  become  a  choice  vegetable 
at  the  dinner  table. 

No  less  than  2,000  cars  of  turnips  have  moved  from 
the  farms  of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  from  a  similarly 
moist  climatic  section  in  Southeastern  Ontario,  to  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  over  the  Canadian  National 
Railways.  So  far  this  season  refrigerator  cars  are 
used  exclusively  for  the  handling  of  this  traffic.  The 
Prince  Edward  Island  turnips  are  sold  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  the  smaller  ocean 
ports  along  the  coast,  while  the  bulk  of  these  coming 
from  the  other  parts  of  Canada  find  their  way  as  far 
south  as  Florida  and  west  to  Texas.  The  popularity  of 
these  turnips  in  the  Unied  States  is  attributed  to  their 
tender  quality,  the  result  of  the  ideal  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  they  are  grown.  j.  a.  m 


One  Bank  Reopens 

The  best  thing  for  the  county  happened  January  0, 
when  the  Ontario  County  Trust  Company  reopened  its 
doors  for  business.  It  had  been  closed  for  three  months ; 
during  that  time  lit  has  been  a  great  handicap  for  busi¬ 
ness  affairs.  The  bank  formerly  did  a  large  business. 
Depositors,  stockholders,  directors  and  others  con¬ 
tributed  $1,068,783.  The  assets  of  the  bank  total  over 
half  a  mil-ion  dollars  more  than  all  its  liabilities.  It 
has  brought  to  many  a  feeling  of  quiet,  a  security  in 
place  of  despair  and  depression.  e.  t.  brizzee. 

New  York. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Do  farmers  think  it  is  helping  the  farmers  to  close 
our  butter  and  cheese  factories?  We  have  to  buy  but¬ 
ter  that  is  made  in  the  West.  The  merchants  say  they 
cannot  buy  any  butter  made  around  here.  Why  not 
make  up  some  of  the  milk  here  instead  of  sending  so 
much  milk  to  New  York  where  they  don’t  want  it?  It 
does  not  help  the  price.  We  used  to  get  our  butter  at 
the  factories  where  we  sent  our  milk.  We  don’t  like  the 
western  butter.  What  do  farmers  think  about  it? 

New  York.  a.  b. 


If  organized  and  unorganized  milk  producers  will 
agree  to  keep  at  home  10  per  cent  of  their  production 
each  day,  we  shall  have  no  more  trouble.  Keep  your 
low-test  milk  out.  Feed  it  to  the  calves,  pigs  or  chick¬ 
ens,  and  all  join  in  and  do  it,  and  -we  will  have  a 
better  milk  check  the  next  month.  c.  P. 

New  York. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  R.  W.  Duck 


Garbage  Feeding  of  Hogs 

I  have  been  reading  Prof.  Duck’s  ar¬ 
ticles  and  enjoy  them  very  much,  but 
want  to  give  our  experience  with  lice  on 
hogs.  I  bought  around  32  shotes  from 
a  farmer  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.  They 
were  grain  fed  and  were  they  lousy  !  \ve 
put  them  in  a  “Dutch  pen”  10x12,  di¬ 
vided  one-half  for  sleeping  and  the  other 
for  feeding.  Then  we  came  along  with 
garbage  truck  and  threw  plenty  of  gar¬ 
bage  and  water  in  tank  all  over^  their 
backs — one  treatment  is  enough.  Greasy 
dishwater  that  will  do  the  trick.  G.  H. 

New'  Jersey. 

I  am  always  glad  to  hear  from  our 
readers,  and  get  their  ideas,  view's  and  re¬ 
actions  relative  to  livestock  articles. 

I,  too,  am  quite  an  enthusiast  relative 
to  feeding  garbage  to  hogs.  At  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Syracuse  University,  at 
our  farm,  we  have  fed  table  waste  to 
Large  numbers  of  hogs  for  the  past  15 
years.  The  garbage  is  collected  daily 
from  our  college  dormitories  and  the  Hos¬ 
pital  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  I  agree  with 
you  that  garbage  feeders  are  seldom  trou¬ 
bled  with  lice  on  their  hogs.  All  condi¬ 
tions  are,  however,  not  suited  to  garbage 
feeding.  For  such  where  hog  producers 
are  troubled  with  lice  on  their  hogs  I 
have  found  the  use  of  old  crank-case 
drainings,  with  a  little  kerosene  added, 
to  be  both  efficacious  and  economical. 

As  to  garbage  feeding  extensive  tests 
are  being  carried  on  at  the  Indiana  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Lafayette.  Prof.  C. 
M.  Vestal  is  in  charge  of  the  work.  When 
1  was  there  a  short  time  ago  tests  were 
being  conducted  with  dried  ground  gar¬ 
bage  sold  commercially  as  processed  gar¬ 
bage,  and  prepared  in  the  form  of  de¬ 
greased  garbage.  Some  was  also  used 
called  de-greased  garbage  with  a  “stick.” 
The  “stick”  was  «added  in  the  form  of 
dried  blood.  Degreased  garbage  contains 
between  21  and  22  per  cent  crude  pro¬ 
tein,  while  the  dried  straight  run  con¬ 
tains  about  IS  per  cent.  These  dried 
products  are  therefore  used  as  stipple- 
mental  feeds  to  such  basal  rations  as 
corn,  barley  and  wheat,  or  oats.  Their 
tests  show  from  their  last  progress  re¬ 
ports  that  these  various  dried  garbage 
products  make  slightly  slower,  and 
lower  efficiency  of  gains  than  tankage. 
Consequently  to  be  economical  as  hog- 
feeds  they  would  have  to  sell  slightly  less 
than  tankage  per  ton. 

California  has  the  most  extensive  gar¬ 
bage  feeding  plants  I  have  seen,  most  of 
the  larger  cities  there  feed  all  or  most  of 
their  garbage,  selling-  it  to  various  linns. 
The  system  is  basically  sound  as  it  is 
constructive  rather  than  destructive.  Re¬ 
peated  tests  have  shown  that  garbage-fed 
pork  is  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior  to 
any  other  pork  produced.  Properly  han¬ 
dled  and  fed,  garbage  is  really  the  table 
waste  from  our  own  tables.  It  contains 
vegetables,  some  fruit,  meat,  salt  and  a 
variety  of  diet  comparable  to  that  of  the 
human.  It  is  usually  best  to  vaccinate 
all  pigs  on  garbage  feed  to  prevent  hog 
cholera,  using  the  double  treatment.  You 
have  no  doubt  found  this  to  be  true.  Gar- 
bage-fed  pigs  are  also  more  free  from 
worms  than  grain-fed  shotes. 


Curing  Hams  and  Bacon 

I  want  to  find  out  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  way  for  the  home  curing  of  hams 
and  bacon.  C.  S.  M. 

New  York. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of 
curing  meat,  brine  and  dry  cure.  The 
basis  of  both  cures  is  salt.  Under  ideal 
conditions  the  temperature  and  ventila¬ 
tion  should  be  controlled.  Under  farm 
conditions  this  it  not  possible,  but,  it  is 
advisable  to  let  the  meat  undergo  the 
process  of  curing  in  a  cool  dry  place.  If 
a  furnace  is  in  the  cellar,  place  the  meat 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  furnace,  or 
where  it  will  be  cool,  and  fairly  uniform 
in  temperature.  If  the  brine  cure  is  used, 
the  type  of  container  is  important. 

Due  to  the  action  of  salt  an  metal,  iron 
or  steel  containers  should  not  be  used.  One 
of  the  most  desirable  containers  is  a  new 
ordinary  hard  wood  barrel.  If  the  barrel 
has  been  previously  used,  all  odor  and 
flavor  of  any  previously  contained 
material  must  be  absolutely  removed  be¬ 


fore  it  is  used  to  cure  meat.  Large  crocks 
or  jars  may  be  used.  They  are  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  where  relatively  small  amounts 
of  meat  are  to  be  cured.  If  old  vinegar 
barrels  are  used  it  is  recommended  that 
they  be  tliorughly  charred  on  the  inside 
before  using.  Barrels  that  have  previ¬ 
ously  contained  sugar  or  molasses  can  be 
cleaned  and  used  without  being  charred. 

Brine  curing  of  pork  has  the  advantage 
of  complete  and  uniform  contact  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  meat.  The  meat 
should  be  cooled  as  rapidly  as  possible 
after  the  hog  is  slaughtered,  but,  should 
never  be  allowed  to  freeze.  The  packing¬ 
houses  keep  their  pork  carcasses  at  a 
temperature  of  about  32  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit,  for  about  4S  hours,  when  they  are 
then  cut  up  and  placed1  in  a  cure.  One  of 
the  best  cures  I  have  used  was  made  as 
follows:  for  each  100  pounds  of  pork,  use 
12  pounds  of  salt,  three- pounds  of  sugar 
(brown  preferred),  two  ounces  saltpeter, 
and  six  gallons  of  water. 

Mix  these  dry  ingredients  thoroughly 
(an  ounce  of  red  and  an  ounce  of  black 


pepper  may  be  added  if  desired)  and  then 
rub  the  mixture  well  into  the  meat.  Pack 
the  pieces  in  the  same  vessel,  skin  side 
down,  hams,  then  shoulders  then  bacon, 
last  piece  skin  side  up.  Weight  this  down 
with  hardwood  or  burned  tile.  Boil  and 
<-ool  the  six  gallons  of  water,  while  it  is 
still  warm  dissolve  the  remainder  of  the 
ingredients  left  from  the  rubbing  in  the 
water.  Pour  this  brine  over  the  meat  until 
it  covers  same. 

On  the  average  it  requires  three  days 
per  pound  for  the  hams  and  shoulders, 
and  two  days  curing  per  pound  for  the 
bacon.  In  other  words  a  15-pound  ham 
will  require  from  25  to  30  days  in  the 
cure.  A  10-pouml  bacon  piece  will  cure 
in  from  14  to  21  days,  depending  on  the 
type  of  cure  desired.  It  is  advisable  to 
repack  the  meat  in  from  seven  to  10  days. 
If  the  brine  has  turned  sour,  or  ropy,  it 
may  be  boiled  and  some  soda  added,  or 
better  still,  make  a  new  brine.  If  new 
brine  is  made,  do  not  make  it  as  strong 
as  the  first.  Reduce  it  by  one-third  or 
one-fourth.  Take  out  the  bacon  pieces 
■on  the  21st  day.  and  repack  the  hams  and 
shoulders,  observe  the  brine  again.  On 
removing  the  meat  after  it  is  cured,  wash 
off  in  hot  water,  then  in  cold  water,  hang 
in  the  smokehouse  for  24  hours  to  drain. 
Do  not  let  it  freeze  before  smoking. 

The  best  fuel  to  use  for  smoking  is 
hickory  or  other  hardwood.  Green  v7ood 
is  preferable.  Hang  the  pieces  so  they 
will  not  touch  each  other.  The  best 
temperature  for  the  smokehouse  is  110  to 
120  degrees  Fahrenheit.  A  smoke  should 
be  maintained  from  30  to  40  hours. 

Salt  is  also  the  basis  of  the  dry  cure. 
If  a  slightly  sweet  flavor,  and  red  color 
is  desired  sugar  and  saltpeter  should  be 
added.  A  good  mixture  that  I  have  found 
satisfactory  is;  salt,  eight  pounds,  three 
ounces  of  saltpeter,  and  three  pounds  of 


brown  sugar.  Two  ounces  of  red  and  two 
ounces  of  black  pepper  may  also  be  added 
if  desired.  This  is  sufficient  for  100 
pounds  of  pork.  Mix  thoroughly,  and 
divide  into  two  equal  parts.  Rub  half  on 
the  meat,  push  it  well  up  along  the  shank 
bone  and  around  the  hip  joint.  In  seven 
days  rub  in  the  other  half  of  the  mixture. 
Pack  in  a  vessel  as  with  the  brine  cure. 
Repack  on  the  21st  day.  Take  out  the 
bacon  pieces.  When  repacking  change  the 
pieces  from  top  to  bottom.  Some  juice 
will  be  in  the  vessel.  Unless  it  becomes 
ropy  or  sour  let  it  remain.  The  length  of 
cure,  and  manner  of  smoking  is  the  same  as 
with  the  brine  cure.  There  is  now  a  smoke 
salt  available  which  makes  it  unnessary 
to  smoke  the  meat.  I  used  some  last 
year,  and  liked  the  product.  I  have  some 
hams  in  cure  now  with  a  commercial 
smoked  salt.  it.  w.  duck. 


Choosing’  a  Herd  Sire 

Recent  teachings  of  the  science  of 
genetics  are  gradually  showing  farmers 
that  the  former  methods  of  selecting  a 
herd  sire  are  based  on  wrong  principles. 
Two  leading  factors  have  guided  most 
dairy  herd  breeders  in  the  past.  One  has 
been  to  select  bulls  according  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  ancestery  and  the  other 
according  to  type  or  conformation  of  the 


individual.  Many  breeders,  too,  make  a 
practice  of  selecting  a  young  bull,  and 
about  all  that  can  be  told  of  his  trans¬ 
mitting  capacity  is  what  is  supposed  to 
follow'  from  his  having  good  producing 
ancestors.  On  the  other  hand  an  aged  bull 
may  have  high  producing  ancestors  and, 
what  is  more  important  high  producing 
offspring. 

Dairy  herd  records  are  showing  that 
only  a  few'  of  the  phenomenally  high  pro¬ 
ducing  cows  have  high  producing  heifers 
among  their  offspring,  or  even  bulls  that 
will  give  high  producing  heifers  in  the 
second  generation.  We  are  slowly  learn¬ 
ing  that  the  only  sure  method'  of  judging 
of  a  bull  is  by  the  productive  capacity  of 
his  heifer  calves.  Type,  other  than  those 
points  that  indicate  vigor  of  constitution, 
seems  to  have  little  to  do  with  a  bull’s 
ability  to  transmit  his  good  qualities. 

Some  of  the  best  dairy  bulls  in  this 
country  were  not  show  bulls.  This  means 
that  we  must  look  mainly  to  the  offspring 
of  a  bull  in  order  to  judge  of  his  trans¬ 
mitting  capacity.  The  records  of  famous 
sires,  that  have  been  used  to  a  great  age, 
show  this  in  several  of  the  dairy  breeds. 
The  sire  of  the  prize  winning  Jersey  c-ow' 
in  the  long  period  Chicago  World's  Fair 
test  was  bought  at  a  cheap  price  and 
taken  to  Wisconsin  in  chains,  not  long 
before  he  sired  this  famous  cow.  One  of 
the  leading  herd  sires  in  a  large  herd  of 
Ayrshires  in  the  country  where  the  writer 
lives  has  sired  many  daughters  in  his 
long  period  of  usefulness,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  the  daughters  are  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  their  dams.  Had  the  owner 
followed  a  common  practice  of  changing 
herd  bulls,  when  this  one  reached  about 
six  years  of  age,  lie  would  have  lost  the 
best  period  of  usefulness  in  his  herd  sire, 
or  perhaps  would  not.  have  known  Iris  real 
worth  until  after  he  was  dead. 


The  famous  Guernsey  bull,  Mashers 
Sequel,  w  ho  was  used  as  a  herd  sire  until 
he  was  past  14  years  of  age,  had  near 
the  close  of  his  life,  more  advanced  regis¬ 
try  daughters  in  his  pedegree  than  any 
other  living  Guernsey  bull  of  the  period. 
While  this  bull  had  few  phenomenally 
productive  daughters,  they  were,  in  nearly 
every  instance,  high  producers.  This  bull 
too  was  a  good  Guernsey  type  and  his 
daughters  all  caried  the  same  uniformly 
good  type.  In  fact  the  type  was  so  uni¬ 
form  that  one  could  pick  out  his  daughters 
in  the  herd  where  he  was  used  for  eight 
years  by  conformation  alone. 

Milk  production  is  what  is  known  as  a 
cumulative  quality;  that  is  it  depends 
on  more  than  one  hereditary  character. 
For  this  reason  it  is-  more  difficult  to  hold 
the  quality  of  high  production  and  at  the 
same  time  get  high  quality  (butterfat) 
than  it  is  to  retain  a  single  quality,  like 
color.  It  is  therefore  very  important  that 
heavy  milk  production  should  be  a 
dominant  character  in  both  the  ram  and 
the  sire.  Strange  as  it  may  at  first 
appear,  the  male  line  seems  to  have  more 
influence  in  stamping  high  milk  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  progeny  than  does  the  female. 
This  means  that  extra  care  should  be 
exercised  in  selecting  a  sire  to  head  a 
purebred  herd.  The  chief  reason  given  by 
dairymen  for  changing  sires  once  in  five 
or  six  years  is  that  most  breeders  do  not 
care  to  use  a  bull  to  breed  on  his  own 
daughters  and,  in  the  case  of  small  herd, 
two  herd'  bulls  are  too  expensive  a  proposi¬ 
tion.  This  situation  may  be  overcome  by 
two  breeders,  keeping  the  same  breed,  may 
agree  to  each  buy  a  choice  bull  w'ith  the 
understanding  that  they  shall  exchange 
bulls,  when  the  difficulty  of  too  close 
breeding  presents  itself. 

While  too  much  dependence  is  commonly 
placed  on  type  yet  care  must  be  used  to 
look  for  those  external  qualities  that 
indicate  vigor  of  constitution.  These 
qualities  are  likewise  inherited  and  the 
production  qualities  of  a  bull  are  of  no 
great  value  unless  the  animal  has  a  degree 
of  constitutional  vigor  that  will  make 
him  a  good  feeder  with  plenty  of  vim  at 
all  times.  ciias.  s.  piielps 


Most  Farmers  Should  Be 
Raising-  a  Few  Colts 

Many  farmers  should  be  raising  a  few 
colts  to  take  the  place  of  the  large 
number  of  horses  that  are  getting  old. 
Good  young  horses  are  scarce,  and  I  think 
that  the  time  is  here,  when  farmers  who 
are  in  a  position  to  raise  colts  should  get 
started,  as  it  takes  four  years  from  the 
time  the  mare  is  bred  until  one  has  a 
three-year-old  colt  ready  to  work.  Some 
may  say  that  farmers  can  buy  their 
horses  cheaper  than  they  can  raise  them, 
but  I  think  they  will  change  their  minds 
when  they  stop  and  think  how  often  they 
buy  the  shipped-in  horses  that  are  said 
to  be  young,  but  if  their  true  ages  were 
known,  they  would  find  that  many  are 
much  older  than  the  shippers  and  dealers 
say  they  are. 

Just  recently,  I  attended  a  sale  of  a 
large  carload  of  ranch  raised  horses  and 
colts.  They  were  indeed  a  sorry  looking 
lot,  litrle  and  wild,  and  the  ones  that  they 
said  had  never  been  hitched,  which  they 
called  four-years-old,  looked  to  me  ns  if 
they  were  seven  or  eight  years  old.  I  am 
not  afraid  to  enter  into  a  horse-age  telling 
contest  with  any  good  group  of  farmers : 
since  I  have  been  raising  from  two  to 
six  colts  every  year  for  the  past  25  years. 

I  have  been  like  many  other  men.  First 
I  bred  grade  mares  to  purebred  stallions 
which  produced  good  work  horses.  I  have 
never  used  a  grade  stallion.  Instead  I 
always  used  a  good  purebred  stallion, 
which  everyone  raising  farm  horses  should 
use.  Many  of  the  grade  horses  that  I 
raised  and  sold  to  people  of  my  home 
section  are  still  alive  and  working,  al¬ 
though  some  are  past  20  years  of  age.  If 
a  farmer  has  a  mare  that  weighs  1,200 
pounds  or  more,  he  should  try  to  raise  a 
few  colts  from  her.  Most  horsemen  will 
say  heavier  mares  are  better  to  raise  colts 
form  because  their  colts  will  get  larger. 
I  will  agree  with  them.  However,  if  a 
farmer  has  only  1.200-pound  mares,  and 
cannot  well  get  larger  ones,  he  can  breed 
them  to  a  good  purebred  stallion  weigh¬ 
ing  1,800  pounds  or  more  and  he  will 
run  a  fair  chance  of  raising  a  horse  that 
will  weigh  around  1,400  pounds,  or  at 
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Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  219. 


Country  Board 

COUNTRY  HOME  for  elderly  or  convalescents, 
would  consider  mild  mental  eases;  references. 
M.  KORNEU,  tV.  Willington,  Conn. 

WANT  TO  BOARD  elderly  gentleman  or  couple, 
good  home  and  care.  ADVERTISER  3231, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Miscellaneous 

6,000-EGG  ELECTRIC  Petersime,  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  cash  or  terms.  ETCHEBERRY,  Mont- 
vale,  N.  J. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.13,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 

TREE-RIPENED  Florida  oranges,  grapefruit  and 
tangerines — sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.75  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  C.  It.  THOMAS,  Box  19,  Thono- 
tosassa,  Pla. 

PURE  PORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins  and 
shoulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs;  no  cereal, 
no  water;  parcel  post  prepaid;  ±l,2  lbs.  for  $1, 
second  zone;  4(4  lbs.  for  $1,  third  zone;  send 
check  or  money  order;  satisfaction  assured. 
GEO.  DAWSON,  R.  2,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  Pure  clover,  GO  lbs.,  $4.50:  25-lb. 

pails.  $2.50,  here;  5-lb.  pail,  00c;  prepaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

MUSHROOMS.  3-LB.  BASKET  buttons,  fresh- 
picked,  hothouse  grown,  best  quality.  $1  post¬ 
paid  4th  zone;  recipes  witli  each  basket:  sure 
to  please.  J.  J.  STYER  &  SON,  Coneordville,  Pa. 

HONEY,  AS  USUAL,  attractive  special  offers  to 
reduce  stock.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

LOOK — 2  lbs.  black  walnut  kernels  $1.25,  3  lbs. 

$1.65,  5  lbs.  $2.50,  postpaid.  BLACK  WAL¬ 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 

HONEY— 60  lbs.  clover  $4.20,  120  $7.80,  here; 

10  clover  $1.60,  buckwheat  $1.40,  5  lbs.  either 
85c,  third  zone;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

PURE  CANE  syrup,  10  pounds  $1.10,  prepaid. 
ARGYLE  FARM,  Rowland,  N.  C. 

PURE  BUCKWHEAT  honey,  1931  crop,  60-lb. 

can  $2.95,  two  $5.40,  f.o.b.  here.  CIIAS. 
MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  DELICIOUS  clover,  5  lbs.  90c.  10  $1.60, 
postpaid.  WHEELER  &  TURVERY,  Ionia, 
N.  Y. 

TRY  HONEY  on  grapefruit;  5  lbs.  $1,  10  lbs. 

$1.80,  postpaid;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
EARL  SEAVEY,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

PEANUTS,  SHELLED  and  selected,  10  pounds 
70e,  100  $5.50.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman, 
Ga. 

HONEY — Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  60  lbs.  clover  $4.50,  buckwheat  $3.60, 
mixed  $3.00.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  comb  honey  for  package 
bees.  Write  ALBERT  BORNING,  Interlaken, 
N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY,  postpaid,  liquid  or  granulated, 
clover,  5-lb.  pail  $1,  two  pails  $1.75,  four 
$3.25.  twelve  $9;  good  mixed  honey,  pail  75 
cents,  two  $1.40,  four  $2.50,  twelve  $6.75; 
60-lb.  can  here,  clover,  $4.75;  mixed  $3.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N,  Y. 

GUERNSEYS 

CHEDCO  GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

Chedco  Justine  214468 — Dropped  Aug.  31,  1926 

Bred  to  Langwater  Chedco  June  12, 1931. 

SIRE— Valentine’s  Golden  Noble  III. 

DaM— Imp.  Christine  Missy  III. 

15,505.8  ibs.  Milk,  797.96  lbs.  B.  F.,  Class  A. 

C.  E.  COTTING 

70  Federal  Street  lioston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024. 

Negative  to  Agglutination  Test. 

TARBELL  farms  guernsey q 

1  BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 

JERSEYS 

X  , _ _  _  Bred  for  production  and 

Jersev  LattlC  type  for  34  years.  If  you 

sx  s.  j  vuiuv  want  to  make  more 

milk  or  more  cream  for  less  money,  we  can  help  you. 
Accredited  Herd.  A.  F.  PEIRCE,  Box  Gi,  Winchester,  N.  II. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  j 

Accredited  Dairy  Cows  SrPesh 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrshiies, 
Holsteins.  Delivery  of  five  and  ten  cow  lots  made  any¬ 
where.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  Barre,  Vt.  Tel.  105. 

FERRETS 

I7CDDCTQ  females  $2  50;  males  $2.00;  pair  $4.00.  Year- 
renne  lo  ling  females  special  ratters  $4.00.  We  ship 
O.  O.  V.  C.  E.  CROW,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 

E*ERRETS—  Bred  females,  $7.  Special  ratters,  $86  per 
m  doz.  Shipped  C.O.D.  B.  &  B.  Fur  Farms,  Port  Clinton,  0. 

FERBETS— Males,  $2.00;  females,  $2.25.  Special  Ratters 
$3.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  E.L.  IIARIMAN'  Box  4  New  London, O. 

|  HORSES 

M7AlUTI?n  I  1  Pair  of  Hambletonian  Horses 
Si/  141, 1  Ei IF  l  Must  be  young  and  well  matched, 
CHAS  HUBER  -  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS  | 

FRENCH  Silver*,  Flemish  Giants,  American  Whites  & 
r  Chinchilla  Rabbits.  ARCHIE  IlORTON,  Blactstone,  Va. 

Rakhlia  9.  Qnnnllaa  Complete  descriptive  literature 

naUulIS  Ot  OUppilBS  Albert  Facey,  Jr.,  115-D, Valle, Stresra.N.T 

GUINEA  PIGS 

Wanted  guinea  pigs  &  rabbits.  State  quantity,  weight 

Lambert  Schmidt,  1X01  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn.  Sf,  Y> 


least  it  should  get  bigger  than  its  mother. 

Host  experiment  stations  will  tell  you 
that  horses  weighing  1,500  pounds  or  over 
are  the  most  efficient,  which  I  believe  to 
be  true.  However,  the  farmer  who  only 
has  the  1,200-pound  mares,  can  breed  up 
his  horses,  in  a  few  generations,  so  that 
he  will  have  more  efficient  horses. 

Farmers  who  raise  their  own  horses 
will  have  a  good  home  market  for  their 
hay,  which  they  have  been  having  so 
much  trouble  to  sell  since  the  old  time 
livery  stables  have  ceased  to  operate. 
The  manure  that  these  growing  colts  make 
is  very  valuable  for  the  land,  if  it  is 
hauled  direct  from  the  stable  to  the  field. 
Therefore  the  feed  a  colt  eats  should  not 
all  be  charged  to  it. 

In  these  days  of  cheap  land,  most 
farmers  can  arrange  to  have  pasture  for 
their  horses  and  colts  for  about  Six  or 
seven  months  out  of  the  year.  It  is  good 
for  both  horses  and  colts  to  be  out  during 
nice  days  in  the  Winter  as  well  as  during 
the  Summer.  I  find  that  wre  have  little 
trouble  with  horses  that  have  been  raised 
together,  fighting  while  on  pasture. 

Mill  Hall,  Pa.  b.  c.  dotterer. 
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rMILKINGMACHlNE  OUTFIT  D°*^59’J 
At  about  Vi  the  Usual Cost  hP\  .a. 


Now  every  farmer — even  those  with  small  herds  can  have  a 
milking  machine.  Our  low  prices  and  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN  puts 
this  most  modern  milker  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  Greatest  Milker  Value  Ever  Offered 

The  fastest  milker  on  the  market.  Sanitary — Easy  to  Clean.  Compare 


it  with  any  milker  on  the  market  and  see  |for  yourself 
that  its  several  exclusive  features  make  it  the  out¬ 
standing  milker  value  of  today. 

LOOK  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

Double  Unit  Outfit  com- 
g  M .  ASs plete  (less  power 

and  piping)  only 

$ii2.65 


SEARS  ROEBUCK 
&C0.  Dept.  23 

Mail  This 
Coupon  to 

(Write  nearest  point) 

Chicago  Memphis 
Dallas  Boston 
Minneapolis 
Philadelphia 
Kansas  City 
Seattle  Atlanta 

Los  Angeles 


SENT  FREE 


11  i  SEARS  ROEBUCK  &  CO. 

Please  mail  me  without  cost  or  obligation 
your  FREE  folder  No.  97723  which  fully  pict¬ 
ures  and  describes  your  PRIM  A  MILKER. 


Name 


Postoffice  . 


State . 


Rural 
.  Route . 


Box 
.No.  . 


Please  give  both  your  Route  and  Box  Number 
if  on  a  Rural  Route. 


Street  Address .  i 


Dairy  Record  Clubs 

Dairymen  in  New  York  State  are  being 
offered  a  type  of  dairy  record  keeping  ser¬ 
vice  which  is  not  common  to  other  East¬ 
ern  States.  New  Hampshire  is  the  only 
other  Northeastern  State  which  is  offer¬ 
ing  the  same  type  of  service.  The  dubs 
in  New  York  have  800  members  and  they 
are  testing  each  month  over  10,000  cows. 

It  operates  in  this  way :  On  one  day 
each  month  the  dairyman  is  sent  a  box 
which  contains  a  number  of  milk  sample 
cans  and  a  record  sheet.  On  that  one. 
day  the  dairyman  weighs  the  milk  from 
each  cow  night  and  morning  and  also 
weighs  the  grain  which  each  cow  receives. 
These  milk  samples  and  milk  and  grain 
weights  are  then  returned  to  the  Dairy 
Record  Club  testing  laboratory  at  Middle- 
town,  Ithaca  or  Gowanda.  At  these 
laboratories,  the  milk  samples  are  tested 
for  butterfat  and  the  feed,  milk  and  but¬ 
terfat  production  records  are  computed. 
The  completed  reports  are  then  mailed 
back  to  the  dairyman. 

These  records  assist  the  dairyman  to 
feed  his  cows  according  to  their  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  their  butterfat  test.  With 
such  records,  the  high  producing  cows 
will  get  the  proper  amount  of  grain  which 
they  should  have  to  keep  them  in  condi¬ 
tion  and  to  produce  the  milk  which  they 
are  capable  of  making.  These  records 
also  eliminate  the  possibility  of  feeding 
grain  to  cows  which  do  not  deserve  it. 
These  records  are  also  of  value  to  any 
dairyman  in  his  culling  and  breeding 
work.  The  dairy  record  club  is  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  at  Ithaca  and  the  county  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus.  c.  G.  bradt.  Supervisor, 

Dairy  Record  Clubs,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Italian  Sausage  and  Salami 

Bologna  Sausage  (Italian). — Take  14 
lbs.  each  of  raw-  lean  pork,  cooked  pickled 
pork  and  raw  veal,  2*4  lbs.  of  anchovies. 
Chop  all  together  very  fine.  Then  add  7 
lbs.  of  fat  pork  cut  in  small  dice,  season 
with  nine  ounces  salt,  five  ounces  white 
pepper,  two  ounces  ground  caper,  10 
ounces  peeled  pistachio  nuts  cooked  in 
cider.  Mix  all  together,  then  add 
three  pickled  beef  tongues  cut  in  slices. 
Fill  into  beef  casings  or  bungs.  Wrap 
each  sausage  in  a  clean  cloth,  tie  round 
with  twine,  then  boil  one  hour.  Take 
from  water  and  cool  24  hours,  remove  the 
cloth,  wipe  with  warm  cloth,  pour  over 
warm  fat,  colored  or  plain,  and  set  away 
to  ripen  a  few  days. 

Salami  Sausage  (Italian).  —  Take  25 
lbs.  of  beef  free  from  fiber,  12%  lbs.  each 
of  lean  and  fat  pork.  Chop  very  fine  and 
add  10  ounces  salt,  2%  ounces  ground 
white  pepper,  three-fourths  ounce  salt¬ 
peter,  one  quart  of  cider  in  which 
%  lbs.  of  garlic  has  been  soaked.  Stuff 
in  casings  or  bladders.  Let  hang  out  in 
the  open  air  15  or  20  days,  then  smoke 
slowly  for  12  days.  Pack  away  until 
used. 

Pork  Sausage  Seasoning. — Mix  thor¬ 
oughly  4%  lbs.  table  salt,  3  lbs.  ground 
white  pepper,  %  lb.  each  mace,  nutmeg 
and  rubbed  sage  leaves,  %  ounce  each  of 
cloves,  ginger  and  rubbed  basil,  %  ounce 
red  pepper.  Keep  in  tightly  covered  can, 
and  season  to  taste  when  making  sausage. 

THE  CHEF. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Feb.  22-March  5. — Ice  Cream  Making, 
two  weeks’  course,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SAVES 


your  time 
your  money 


Whether  youhave 
electricity  or  not, 
you  can  have  a 
Hinman  Milker . 


Write  now 
for  valuable 
FREE  book  on 
clean  milking 
with  less  labor 


When  milk  prices  are 
down,  labor  costs  MUST 
be  lowered  as  well.  Ilin- 
man  “Easiest -to -clean” 
Milker  gives  low-bacteria 
milk  and  saves  labor  ex¬ 
pense  by  reducing  the 
clean-up  to  a  simple 
chore.  Our  new  pictorial 
“Easiest-to-clean”  book 
shows  you  definitely  how 
the  patented  Hinman 
diaphragm  cuts  your 
costs  all  ’round.  Write 
for  this  sensible  book 
N  O  W  - —  and  say  good¬ 
bye  to  drudgery. 

Hinman  Milking 
Machine  Co. 

Dept  R-l,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
Milkers  and  CattleGroomers 


SWINE 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old  -  $3.00 

9  weeks  old  -  3.35 

lO  weeks  old  -  3.50 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 
MY  GUARANTEE-YOU  MUST  BE  8ATISF1ED. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If 
dissatisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

ri  RTT1V7FT  EAST  STREET 
G.  DU1YLLL  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

6-8  weeks  old  .  $3.00  each 

8-10  weeks  old  .  3.25  each 
12  wks.  extras  .  4.00  each 

Express  prepaid  on  4  or  more  pigs. 

Choice  young  porkers— carefully  selected.  Berkshire  & 
O.  I.  C.— Chester  &  Yorkshire.  Ship  and  number  0.0. D. 
Vaccination  25c  a  pig  if  required. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


QUALITY  PIGS  FOR  SALE 


POWER  equipped 

■  VfI  t.11  SEPARATORS 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

Trade  in  your  old  separator  for  a  new  Sharpies 
Electric  or  Engine  drive. 

SHARPLES  CO.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

|  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  | 

The  Present  Is  The  Time 

to  Buy  to  Advantage 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BREEDING  CATTLE  OF 
QUALITY  AND  MERIT 

We  are  offering  at  conservative  prices  Regis¬ 
tered  heifers,  unregistered  commercial  heifers 
and  young  bulls  old  enough  to  breed  and  for 
service  next  spring  and  summer. 


Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed.  „ 

6  wks.  old,  $2.50,  7-8  wks.  old,  $2.75,  8-9  wks.  old.  $3.00 
Chester  Whites,  7-8  weeks  old,  $3.75. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  eheck  or  31.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 


Chester  White  and  Duroc  Pigs 

Buy  your  pigs  early  and  have  a  larger  hog  at  your 
usual  killing  time  next  fall.  Try  some  of  the  good  type 
well  bred  pigs,  we  will  be  glad  to  pick  you  out  good 
individuals  from  good  litters  for  breeding  at  no  extra 
cost.  Crated  free.  Shipped  F.  O.  B. 

8  t«  10  weeks  old  .  $3.50  each  C.  0.  D. 

Vt.  and  Conn,  add  35c  per  pig  for  inoculation. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  834  Boston  Post  Rd.,  Weston,  Mass. 
Phone  Waltham  0888. 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Early  correspondence  will  insure  best  selections. 


BRIARCLIFF  FARMS 


Pine  Plains  (Dutchess  County)  New  York 


AYRSHIRES 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Write  for  Booklet* 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


HOLSTEINS 


PURCHASING  purebred  Holstein  cattle  in  Canada  is 
made  easy  for  the  buyer  through  a  service  main¬ 
tained  by  Bleeders’  Clubs  which  provide  him  with 
transportation  facilities  for  seeing  in  a  very  short  time 
a  large  number  of  animals  in  any  one  of  the  many 
breeding  areas.  The  type  and  bloodlines  of  Canadian 
Holsteins.  their  size,  and  creditable  production  back¬ 
ing,  health  records,  and  the  present  low  prices  pre¬ 
vailing  are  such  as  ought  to  appeal  to  any  buyer.  If 
in  need  of  early  freshening  cows  and  heifers,  or  a  high 
class  bull  of  popular  breeding,  write  for  particulars. 
Director  of  Extension,  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  Canada,  Brantford,  Ont. 


For  Sale :  4  Holstein  Heifer  CALVES 

2  to  1  months  old;  also  bull  calf  3  months  old.  Accredited 
and  Government  Honor  List  Herd.  Sire  Hillsboro  Orms- 
by  Echo.  Dams,  fine  pedigrees.  BARGAIN  PRICE. 

CHARLETTE  FARMS  .  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


SHEEP 


Hampshire  Rams,  $25 

to  $150.  Grade  up  by  using  these  exceptional  sires, 
from  one  of  America's  o'dest  and  finest  imported  flocks. 
For  particulars  write  AIRTOP  FARM,  Sharon,  Conn. 


DOGS 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS-S  mos.  old,  extra  nice 
ones.  Sire  14  Champions  in  Pedigree.  Males,  $15; 
females,  $10.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


REGISTERED  IRISH  TERRIER  PUPS— Rough  coated. 

Extra  nice  ones.  Males,  S3S.00;  females,  $25.00. 
None  better.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  VI. 


RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  INC 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  -  -  .  $8.00 

8  to  10  weeks  old  at  -  -  $8.50 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  140  lbs.  at  $35  apiece. 


FREE  RANGE  PIGS 

They’re  Stronger 

Chester- Yorkshire,  Berkshire,  O.  I.  C.,  Duroo,  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Poland  and  Yorkshire,  6-8  weeks  $2.50,  $3- 
8-10  wks.  $3,  $3.50;  40- 1 2  wks.  $3.50,  $4.  Wonderful 
Shoats  all  ages  and  prices.  Handsome  brood  sows 
and  Gilts  open  and  bred.  Fifty  boars  all  ages  and 
prices.  Boars  for  immediate  service,  $12,  $15,  $20,  $25. 
Let  me  send  you  pigs  just  a  little  better  than  you 
expected.  No  crating  charge.  It’s  incumbent  on  me 
to  please  you.  C.  DAVIS,  Box  II,  Concord,  Mass. 


GOOD  PIGS  AND  SHOATS  1032  prices  lower,  quality 
higher.  PIGS  that  eat,  live,  grow,  7  weeks  old, 
F.  O.  B.  $3.50  each.  30-pound  size  10  weeks  $4.50.. 
SHOATS  40-pound  $5.50  each.  All  crated,  F.  O.  B. 
express,  castrated,  single  vaccinated.  Mostly  Poland 
China,  some  Chesters,  Durocs,  Berkshires.  State  2d 
choice  size  and  breed  wanted.  Send  check  or  monev 
order  with  order  to  save  you  C.  O.  D.  return  charges, 
or  C.  O.  D.  Absolute  money-back  guarantee  to  be  as 
represented  on  arrival.  Many  pleased  customers,  in  all 
Eastern  States.  Order  direct,  here,  now. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Del. 


Small  Pigs  For  Sale 

Extra  quality  small  pigs  now  available  at  a  very  low 
price.  Good  rugged  Cheaters  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
creased ;  also  Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  and 
Poland  China  crossed.  These  pigs  are  a  real  buy. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.00  each— C.O.D. 
Crated  free,  shipped  P.O  B. 

Add  35c  each  on  Conn,  and  Vt.  orders  for  inoculation. 
POST  ROAD  FARM  Phone  Waltham  1049- J  Weston.  Mass. 


Choice  selected  western  feeding  pigs— 

from  70  to  120  lbs.  average.  Also  0  to  10  weel.s 
old,  big  type  pigs.  For  information  call  or  write 

JOHN  HENKEL,  County  Avenue,  Secaucus,  N.  J. 
Phone  Palisade  6-1483. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale 

8-!)  weeks  old,  $3.75  each 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Woburn,  Mufce. 


“Diivnlivnil  n. One  or  a  carload.  Farmers 
rureoreo  UlirOCS  Prices.  Satisfaction  giiH.- 

anteed.  ALLEN  POST  -  Ensenore,  New  York 


DREG.  CUflllC  All  ages  for  sale.  F,  M.  Pntting- 
UROC  «>  If  I  H  C  ton  A  Son,  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— a  No.  i.  Pedigreed  Pigs.$s 
Easiest  feeders;quiekeflt  growers.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls, N  » 
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Hubbard  Farms 
R.  I.  RED 
Catalog  Prices 

Reduced 
2c  Per  Chick 


Due  to  present  low 
value  of  egg's  and 
poultry,  our  Rhode 
Island  Red  Cnick 
prices  have  been  re¬ 
duced  2c  per  chick 
below  our  catalog 
prices  —  HUBBARD 
FARMS,  Walpole, 
N.  H. 


SHuLb^jd 
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R.I.REDS 

(Leghorm  at  oar  Weilern  New  York  Plant) 

HUBBARD  Chicks  Make  SURE  Profits! 

Hubbard  Balanced  Breeding  is  six- 
sided.  Every  one  of  these  features  has 
been  emphasized  for  years: 

Outstanding  Vigor — Low  Mortality — Heavy 
Egg  Production — Large  Size  Eggs — Fast, 
Uniform  Growth — Early  Maturity. 

All  breeding  birds  blood-tested  for  15  years 
by  State  University — 8.000  breeding  birds 
on  our  own  farms — every  chick,  every  egg, 
under  our  personal  control. 

Largest  Producers  of 

New  Hampshire  REDS  in  the  State 

Whether  you  buy  Reds  or  Leghorns,  you 
are  insured  by  our  Guarantee  of  Full  SAT¬ 
ISFACTION.  You  are  the  judge.  If  not 
satisfied,  tell  us  what  is  due  you.  We  ad¬ 
just  promptly,  in  Cash  or  replacement,  as 
desired. 

Our  1932  catalogue,  written  largely  by 
customers,  gives  facts  and  figures  on  re¬ 
sults  with  Hubbard  Farms’  chicks. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box.  1 56 
WALPOLE,  N.  H. 
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Balanced  Breeding 


Parks’  Barred  Rocks 


- EGGS  .  . .  CHICKS - 

40%  below  1929  prices 
America's  oldest  and  greatest  laying  strain  of 
Rocks.  Carefully  selected,  trapnested,  and  pedi¬ 
greed  for  EGGS  since  1889 

GREATEST  CONTEST  WINNERS 
•  WORLD  RECORD  LAYERS  • 

Customers  report  357  eggs  in  one  year...  148 
eggs  in  148  days.  Profits  $8.09  per  hen. 


DON'T  BUY  until  you  have  read 
Parks’  interesting  Free  Catalog. 


J.  w.  PARKS  &  SONS 

BOX  Y,  ALTOONA,  PENNA. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  BABY  CHICKS.  516  per 
100.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $7  per  100.  Ail  eggs  used  are 
from  my  own  breeders.  100  per  cent  State  Tested  for 
Pullorum  Disease  (I5.W.D.)  Free.  I  Specialize,  One 
Breed,  One  Grade,  the  Best,  at  One  Price.  My  birds 
are  early  maturing.  Just  what  you  want  for  your  early 
broilers.  Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  Order 
now.  JOSEPH  TOLMAN,  Dept.  R.  Rockland.  Mass. 

WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS— EGGS 

Ideal  for  broilers  and  heavy  layers.  Winners  Georgia 
National  and  New  York  Egg  Contests.  Also  Ohio  State 
Fair.  Official  records  up  to  301  eggs.  Accredited  flocks 
headed  by  200-289  egg  pedigreed  males.  Blood-tested. 
Livability  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE  Box  35  ELIDA,  OHIO 

Lakeside  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

all  from  our  own  strain.  Big  birds,  persistent  layers. 
No  B.  W.  D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  full 
information. 

LAKESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dexter,  Maine 

*&!",  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  p*9?o°o 

Not  Tested  Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $8  per  100 

Not  Tested  Wh.  Leghorns  and  Mixed .  7  per  100 

500  and  1000  lots  k,c  less.  100*  live  delivery. 

SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  HEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

“Purebred”  BARREO  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  8  Cenis  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  7  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IAS.  F.  EWING  Rt.  3  MeCLUKE,  PA. 

Barred  Rocks  — Barron  Leghorns 

from  Eastern  Shores,  finest  breeders.  Chicks,  Eggs. 
Guaranteed  quality.  Morris  Poultry  Farm,  BishopvtUe,  Md 


D.„.J  n  i,  Phinlro  Connecticut  accredited  stock. 

Barred  HOCK  If  fllCKS  SMITH'S  ROCK  FARM,  Madiion,  Conn 

Quality 


Barred  Rock  and  White  Leg.  Chicks  $8  per  100 
The  Mae  I.ucas  Hatchery,  Smyrna,  Del. 


CH IX 


WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Book  your  order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April  chicks. 

98.00  Per  100  $37.50—500  970.00—  IOOO 

100*  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  our  1,300  breeders.  Our  breeders 
are  direct  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  and 
are  noted  for  their  size  and  heavy 
production  of  chalky  white  eggs. 
Circular  free.  Write  for  prices. 
Visitors  welcome 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 


WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

I  aro-R  hcakhy  first  quality  Tancred  &  Hollywood  Chicks,  from 
snoT’white  eggs.  from  own  farm  Eighteen  years  experience. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed  Free  catalogue  cl 
Safe  delive^  y QgLF  poULTRY  fARjv,  and  HATCHERY 

Earl  Woolf,  Owner  Box  H-216  Milford,  N.  J. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

TONG'S  2  &  3  Year  old  breeders  used  to  produce  our 
big  healthy  full  of  vitality,  chicks.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation  desired  and  low  price  for  chicks.  TURKEY 
RIDGE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  4,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


ir  VAIT  I*/  \  IMT  EGGS,  AND  CASH-Instead 

If  lOIJ  W  All  I  of  fads,  try  Hampton’s  Black 

Leghorn  Day-Old  Chicks.  Circular  free 

ft.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


nfDARHURST  puiriFC  Same  breeding  as  our  contest 
v  lEGH O R N  UlllvIVtj  pens.  Write  now  for  prices, 
etc.  CEOAUIU  KST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  T,  Rahway,  K.  J. 


Trapnested  20  Years 

“The  Strain  Bred  tor  Large. 

Uniform,  White  Eggs  Always” 

Official  335-egg  hen.  Five-year  flock  aver¬ 
age  219.4  eggs.  Storrs  pen  2.527  eggs.  We 

_  have  several  275 

to  299-egg  hens. 

(lams  and  grand- 
dams  all  laying  27 
to  30-oz.  eggs.  You 
get  these  wonder¬ 
ful  bloodlines  in 
pedigreed  breeding 
stock,  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Our  1932 
prices  about  20%  lower.  Catalog  free. 


I 
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CLOVERDALE 
F.  J.  DeHart.  Prop. 


POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 


,  MASSACHUSETTS 


CERTIFIED 

MUM 

BREEDERS 


LEGHORN 
CHICKS 


(Trap  nested  since  1916. 

|  Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

S5S5.  FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 

Leading  all  Leghorn 
pens  at  Western  New  York  now. 

Circular  No.  2. 


Hanson  Strain  Leghorns^ 


Hiritt  SIRED  BY  R.O.P.  PEDI- 
II1VIW  GREED  SIRES  250-311 


EGG  DAMS.  World’s  greatest  laying 
strain  as  proved  by  our  flock  record 
of  over  200  eggs  per  bird. 


P  Free  Catalog  and  Prices 

on  Write  for  prices.  Our  charges  are  low. 

oil  EuuS]  Blood-tested,  Certified  stock.  .WARREN 
260Z.  L.  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.9-B,  Lewes,  Del. 


Westchester  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 


it 


Ossining,  New  York 

The  Best  in  Wh.  Leghorns 


yy 


Baby  Chicks  from  the  most  dependable  stock 
in  America. 

$18.00  Per  100 

Write  for  our  wonderful  records. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 

Leghorns  Inclusively 

\  3,400  Breeders  on  free  farm  rangre.  Pure  Barron  English 
\  Strain,  trapnest  records  up  to  314  etrars  in  a  year, 
i  Larpre  vigorous  Legrhorna  that  lay  largre  white  eRrgrs.  Now 
,  booking  orders,  Hatching  Egrgs,  Baby  Chicks  from  Cer- 
*  tified  and  Supervised  stock.  Special  feeding  directions 
k  with  all  orders.  Circular  free.  §25 

Cecil  Sherow’ 

SUNNYBROOK  FARM 

Box  75  Pleasant  Valley  New  York 


Lewis  Farms  Chicks 

25%  Reduction 

Quality  chicks  from  our  own  heavy  producing 
blood-tested  breeders. 

Write  for  special  literature 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 
Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I. 


IARGE  EGGC 

!■  21  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100*  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  DEI|7ew'jERSEY 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Blood-Tested 

Leghorns  —  Rocks  —  Reds  —  Wyandottes  —  Ancon  as 
Minorcas  —  Orpingtons  —  Brahmas  —  Giants 

Write  for  free  circitlar  and  new  low  prices. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

JLarsrest|Total  Number  of  Certified  Birds  Dur¬ 
ing  Past  13  Years.  This  great  record  proves  Porter’s 
Leghorns  consistant  high  layers.  Circular  free.  My 
book  “First  to  Last  in  Poultry,”  cloth  bound,  $1.00. 


The  Chicks  You  Need 

Lukort’s  Laying  Leghorns  —  Largely  Hanson  Strain. 

Highest  Pen  from  all  New  York  State  at  New  York  State 
Egg  Contest.  Eggs  over  24  ozs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send^for  catalog.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Ya 


5.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

DAY-OLD  CHIX 

Pennsylvania  Official  Blood-Tested,  Certified  and  Super¬ 
vised.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 

Write  for  Circular  which  explains  Special  Discount 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


w 


YCKOFF  LEGHORNS  from  bred-to-lay  hens  only,  S10. 00-100 
Barred  Rocks,  $7-00-100.  ROBERT  SMITH,  Nassawadox,  V a 


Champion  Layers  of  New  York 

Hannah’s  Leghorns  won  Farmingdale  Contest  for 
last  two  years  with  highest  records  ever  made  in 
New  York  Contest. 

A  REAL  BREEDING  FARM 
Every  bird  trapnested.  Every  chick  backed  by 
five  generations  of  240  egg  males.  Blood-tested 
for  B.  W.  D.  Get  our  prosperity  price  list 
and  Catalogue  and  news  bulletin  free. 

i-  iiannaii  ms 

2101  Eastern  Ave..  S.  E.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Michigan  Certified  &  R.  O.  P.  Breeders. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  Report  for  week  ending  Feb¬ 
ruary  3. 

The  success  of  a  whole  year's  business 
on  the  poultry  farm  often  depends  upon 
success  in  brooding  chicks.  No  single  fac¬ 
tor  in  chick  management  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  heat  control  and  no  condition 
is  so  quickly  reflected  in  stunted,  un¬ 
thrifty  chicks  as  improper  temperature. 
Proper  temperature  protects  health  and 
promotes  uniform  growth  of  chicks.  Un¬ 
comfortable  chicks  refuse  to  eat  and  un¬ 
healthy  chicks  do  not  digest  properly 
what  they  do  eat. 

We  recommend  for  the  first  wreek  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  95  degrees, 
one  inch  above  the  floor  at  the  edge  of 
the  hover.  The  poultryman  with  little 
experience  in  brooding  should  use  a  ther¬ 
mometer  to  check  temperature  conditions. 
Active  and  happy  chicks  give  the  best 
evidence  that  temperature  is  right. 

When  brooding  more  than  300  chicks 
under  a  small  coal-burning  stove  (less 
than  50-inch  hover),  the  temperature 
should  be  increased  to  100  degrees,  when 
there  is  sufficient  floor  space  for  chicks  to 
spread  out  away  from  the  stove.  Teach 
chicks  where  to  go  for  warmth  by  con¬ 
fining  them  for  two  or  three  nightsS  within 
a  circle  of  inch-mesh  wire  about  18  in. 
outside  the  hover  rim.  After  this  they 
may  have  the  run  of  the  house  and  will 
choose  the  heat  zone  they  prefer. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  keep  the  entire 
pen  warm.  A  wide  range  of  temperature, 
with  ample  lieat  near  the  stove,  encour¬ 
ages  exercise  and  benefits  the  chicks. 
Open  windows  in  the  front  of  the  house 
admit  direct  sunlight  and  improve  venti¬ 
lation,  keeping  the  litter  dry  and  the  air 
fresh.  Chicks  raised  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  eat  more,  feather  better,  develop 
more  uniformly  and  harden  off  with  less 
trouble. 

Hover  temperature  may  he  reduced 
about  five  degrees  a  week.  If  chicks  are 
permitted  outdoors,  on  the  ground  or  on 
a  platform,  it  will  be  safer  to  confine 
them  near  the  entrance  until  they  have 
learned  how  to  get  into  the  house. 

It  is  well  to-  visit  the  brooder  house  at 
least  once  during  the  evening  to  make 
sure  that,  all  the  chicks  are  comfortable 
and  the  stove  lias  sufficient  coal  for  the 
night. 

The  use  of  dim  lights  all  night  in  the 
bi'ooder  house  helps  prevent  crowding  and 
permits  chicks  to  eat  and  drink  when¬ 
ever  they  desire. — Locke  James,  Instruc¬ 
tor,  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  18th  week  of  the  10th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  Egg-laying  Contest  the 
pullets  averaged  to  lay  5  eggs  or  at  the 
rate  of  71.5  per  cent.  This  is  a  decrease 
of  .8  per  cent  under  last  week’s  produc¬ 
tion  hut  it  is  15.2  per  cent  higher  than 
the  production  for  the  same  week  in  the 
previous  competition.  The  total  produc¬ 
tion  to  date  since  October  1  is  62.81  eggs 
per  bird  which  is  10.59  eggs  per  bird 
higher  than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

High  Pens  for  the  ISth  Week. — R.  I. 
Reds,  Wallieton  Farm,  67  points,  65 
eggs ;  R.  I.  Reds,  Moss  Farm,  65,  63 ;  W. 
L.,  R.  H.  Vaughn  &  Son,  64,  63  ;  R.  I. 
Reds,  Booth  Poultry  Farms,  63,  59 ;  W. 
L.,  M.  P.  Phillips,  63,  59 ;  Barred  Rocks, 
V.  H.  Kirkup,  63,  61 ;  W.  L.,  Pratt  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm.  62,  60;  D.  I.  Reds,  Oak 
Hill  Poultry  Farm,  62,  58.  _ 

Leading  Pens  in  the  Variety  Classes ; 

White  Leghorns. — M.  P.  Phillips,  809 
points.  808  eggs ;  Foreman  Poultry  Farm, 
794,  872;  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  791.  S63 ; 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  777.  862 ; 

Quality  Poultry  Farm,  775,  813 ;  The 
Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  766,  796;  Mil¬ 
ler  Poultry  Farm.  764,  807 ;  Ace  Farm, 
756,  809. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  958  points, 
976  eggs ;  Walliceton  Farm,  922,  971 ; 
Redbird  Farm,  783,  797. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — V.  H.  Kirk¬ 
up,  526  points,  536  eggs ;  R.  C.  E.  Wal¬ 
lace,  452.  481. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-W  ay 
Farm,  662  points,  693  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Holtzapple 
Poultry  Farm,  368  points,  377  eggs. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows:  Jan.  28,  clear;  Jan.  29.  rain; 
Jan.  30,  rain;  Jan.  31,  clear;  Feb.  1, 
clear;  Feb.  2,  snow,  rain;  Feb.  3,  foggy. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  market 
prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  3. 
The  contest  charges  4c  per  dozen  above 
these  prices  :  White,  24%c ;  brown,  23c ; 
medium,  18c;  pullets,  17c. 


Bleeding  Combs 

Our  chickens  are  bleeding  to  death  at 
the  comb.  What  can  I  do  for  it !  A.  R. 

New  York. 

Bleeding  of  combs  results  from  injury 
of  some  kind  and  the  failure  of  the  bird’s 
blood  to  clot  readily  and  check  the  loss. 
These  birds  may  have  had  their  combs 
frozen  or  they  may  be  the  victims  of  at¬ 
tacks  by  other  members  of  the  flock.  Mod¬ 
erate  bleeding  is  ordinarily  checked  by 
the  application  of  snow,  ice  or  cold  water 
to  the  comb.  If  these  fail,  the  bleeding 
points  may  be  lightly  touched  with  an 
iron  brought  to  a  dull  red  heat  or  with  a 
stick  of  silver  nitrate  procured  at  the 
drug  store.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  any 
injured  bird  should  be  removed  from  the 
flock  and  given  an  opportunity  to  recover 
from  the  loss  of  blood  and  to  escape  fur¬ 
ther  molestation  by  its  mates.  M.  b.  d. 


Every  one  of  our  10,000  breeders  has  been 
blood-tested  by  State  authorities.  So  great 
has  been  the  success  of  our  customers 
that  we 

Guarantee  98%  Livability 
Up  to  3  Weeks 

Twenty-one  years  of  continuous  breeding 
for  production  has  developed  a  heavy-lay¬ 
ing  strain  from  trapnested.  pedigreed  foun¬ 
dation  stock.  You  must  have  good  chicks 
to  succeed.  Get  them  direct  from  the 
largest  breeder  of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 

FREE  CATALOG  describes  matings  and 
gives  feeding  hints.  Write  today. 

Redbird  Farm  wrenVhaim,  mass. 


<Dtti  ipekarti  Jfarm 

World's  Largest  Breeder  of 

BARRED  ROCKS 

5,500  hens  with  2,000  trapnested 
on  our  own  Breeding  Plant.  Our 
own  lObirdpen  won  the  1929Storrs 
Contest  and  set  a  world's  record 
by  laying  an  average  of  over  275.5  eggs  per 
bird.  Such  breeding  and  contest  winning 
assures  you  of  the  finest  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  country. 

CHICKS— EGGS 

100  B.  W.  D.  Free  —  No  Reactors 

from  vigorous  production  bred  pedigreed 
stock.  'We  also  have  Barred  Rock  chicks 
especially  priced  for  broilers. 

Free  Catalog  gives  full  particulars  about 
contest  winnings,  breeding  methods,  etc. 

R.  C.  COBB  -  350  Great  Road, 
West  Concord,  Mass. 

‘‘The  Invincible  Rocks  of  New  England” 


pinecrest  Orchards 


w  Production-Bred  S.  C.  Reds 


100 %  Pullorum  Free 

Winners  in  leading  Egg-Laying  Contests.  Our 
Reds  laid  an  average  of  216,6  eggs  per  bird 
in  the  last  11  contests  they  were  entered  in. 
while  all  competing  Reds  averaged  only 
167.7  eggs  per  bird.  Many  poultrymen  are 
winning  Egg-Laying  Contests  with  birds  pro¬ 
cured  direct  from  us. 


fiATAI  0G  Now  ready.  Gives  all  eon- 
vhihlvb  test  records  and  other 
information.  New  prices  on  Chicks,  Eggs 
and  Stock. 


Member  Mass.  Certified  Breeders’  Association. 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 
Route  2  Groton,  Mass. 


OSS 

R.I.Reds 


LEAD  ALL  BREEDS  AT  NEW  YORK  CONTEST 

For  the  second  year,  our  pen  led  all 
breeds  during  November  and  December 
at  New  York  State  (L.  I.)  Contest, 
Trapnested  -  Blood-Tested 
All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
Result  of  23  Years’  Pedigreeing 
Broiler  Chicks,  hardy,  fast  growing. 
Hatches  every  week. 

Breeding  Cockerels,  from  high-record 
dams,  priced  from  So  up. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks.  Our  prices  are 
substantially  lower  than  last  year. 
Write  for  handsome  new  FREE  Catalog. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO?  MASS. 


Hoff’s  “Vitality”  SSCtfU  Quality 

8.  C.  IV.  Leghorns — Tancred  Strain  direct. 

15.  P.  Keeks — Bishop  Strain  direct. 

It.  I.  Kedn  and  Jersey  Black  Giants. 

State  Supervised  and  Blood-Tested  5  consecutive  years. 
Bred  for  heavy  egg  production  of  large  size,  strong 
stamina  and  “VITALITY.”  One  of  the  pioneer  breeders 
and  chick  producers  with  11  years  experience.  D.  L. 
Cert,  accepted  at  FULL  face  value.  Prices  the  lowest  in 
history  of  my  business.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
O.  C.  R.  HOFF  Lock  Box  1  15  NESHANIC,  N.  J 


<| 


WEGATEPA  FARMS 


HARVARD  MASS 


<2 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Bred  for  health,  vigor,  early  maturity,  high 
production,  non-broodiness;  1,200  to  1,500  trap- 
nested;  breeders  selected  on  family  records: 
State  tested:  free  range.  Chicks,  hatching  eggs, 
stock.  Circular  free.  Dept.  9,  Harvard,  Mass, 


“ Original ”  D  U  HQ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ALDO 

The  most  popular  heavy  breed  of  “business  birds” 
today.  Blood-tested  11  years!  Accredited  and  Cer¬ 
tified  in  New  Hampshire. 

BUY  FROM  THE  SOURCE 
Large  Egg-Size  Leghorns 
From  hen  breeders;  flock  averages  up  to  230  eggs; 
cockerels  from  26  to  30  oz,  eggs  and 

CHICKS  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 
Weekly  Hatches 

PERRY  KISTLER  -  -  Towanda,  Pa. 


niff/iwrri  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds  $9;  Leghorns  or 
1  Hll  i\0  Heavy  Mixed,  $8;  Light  Mixed,  $6.  Free 
umonu  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  Box  R  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  BABY  CHICKS 

Exclusively  bred  by  us  82  years.  Winners  N. 
Y.  &  Ohio  State  Fairs.  Large  type,  heavy  lay¬ 
ers,  large  eggs.  Pricereasonable.  Catalog  free. 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  IP 5- A.  Mansfield,  O. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


21  I 


GUARANTEED 
RE-PAGKED  , 
EGG  GASES/ 

Each  case  positively  ONCE  USED — clean — 
packed  with  14-cup  flats — 10  white  fillers. 
You  can  have  your  choice  of  PACIFIC 
COAST  or  COTTONWOOD  cases. 

By  using  “Reliable”  egg  cases,  you  will  I 
get  more  money  for  your  eggs. 

RELIABLE  EGG  CASE  CO. 

Box  29  Highbridge  Station 
New  York  City 


BROOKSIDE 

CHICKS 

Established  1911 


We  sell  tbe  same  kind  we 
raise  for  our  own  Breeding 
Stock.  Big  healthy  fellows 
hatched  in  the  latest  Im¬ 
proved  Mammoth  Incuba¬ 
tors.  We  have  been  breed¬ 
ing  White  Leghorns  for  over 
20  years.  Our  stock  lay  large  white  eggs  and  lots 
of  them.  A  large  percentage  of  our  R.  I.  Red  and 
Barred  Rock  Breeders  were  raised  from  blood- 
tested  Stock. 

Brookside  Strain  50  100  500 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  $5.75  $11.00  $50 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks  ...  , . 

Extra  Select  Matings  . (  6.00  11.50  55 

Utility  Leghorns  $1.50  per  100  less.  Utility  Barred 
Rock  and  R.  I.  Reds  $1.00  per  100  less. 

“We  could  sell  you  Cheaper  Chicks— We  can’t  sell 
you  Better  Chicks.” 

We  will  ship  cash  with  order  or  C.  O.  D.  prepaid 
parcel  post,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POBLTRV  FARM  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeants ville,  \.  .1. 


LEGHORNS  £h.  REDS 


‘Real  Quality  Chicks  Add  to  Your  Profits.” 

Penna.  R.  O.  P.  Breeder. 
Blood-tested  under  State  Supervision. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — large  birds,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers,  large  white  eggs.  Pedigree  sired. 
New  Hampshire  Reds — most  truly  profitable 
heavy  breed  today  for  broilers,  eggs  or  meat 
production. 

Folder  free.  Get  yours  today.  Thrift  Prices. 

Wolfe’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Milan,  Pa. 


Insure  1932  Profits 

Certified  and  Supervised  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks  from  Hardy  North 
Country  blood-tested  Stock,  o  to  6 
lb.  birds  in  August  from  February 
hatched  chicks.  Certified  $18  per 
100.  Supervised  $14  per  100.  Order 
Direct  or  write  for  circular. 
CLAYMORE  FARMS, 

R.  J.  (Champ)  Clark.  Route  t, 
TICONDEROGA.  N.  Y. 


Want  to  Earn  $50  to  $100? 

Some  one  in  each  locality  can  .  .  .  just  show 
our  Portfolio  of  "BABY  CHICK  FACTS"  to 
your  friends  and  neighbors  and  take  their 
orders.  It’s  an  interesting  collection  of  Photos 
and  facts  on  selecting  breeds  of  Chickens. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES 

Dept.  122  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS  C.  O.  D. 

Blood-Tested  by  the  Agluttenation  Test.  HXHi,  live  de¬ 
livery.  Big,  strong,  healthy.  FREE  Catalog.  Ten- 
lesson  poultry  course  FREE.  Grade  A  Chicks  per  100: 
Barred  Rocks.  Buff  Orp.,  Reds,  Anconas,  $7. So;  Wh. 
Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Langshans,  $8.85;  S.  C. 
Wh.  Leghorns.  $6.85:  Brahmas,  $10.85;  Heavy  Mix, 
$6.85:  Light  Mix,  $5.85.  Lots  of  25  add  2c  per  chick; 
lots  of  50  add  lc.  Send  $1  per  100,  pay  postman  bal¬ 
ance  due  plus  postage  on  arrival.  Order  from  ad.  to 
save  time.  Bronze  Poults  60c  ea. 

GRIFFITH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  20,  Fulton,  Mo. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


INSURED  TO  LIVE!  STATE  INSPECTED ! 

BARRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS.  REDS.  COLUMBIAN  &  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES.  BLACK  falNORC  AS,  BROWN  &  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  ANCONAS,  SILVER  HAMBURGS 
Other  popular  breeds.  Healthy,  heavy  laying,  purebred  stock 
INSURES  YOUR  PROFITS  I  CATALOG  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 

N.  J.  Supervised  Chicks 

dottes,  Jersey  Giants  and  N.  J.  Certified  Wh.  Leghorns. 
All  flocks  culled  and  blood-tested  under  N.  J.  Supervision. 
Leghorn  flocks  mated  with  N.  J.  R.  O.  P.  cockerels 
with  records  of  211  eggs  and  up.  Reasonable  prices. 
COOK'S  HATCHERY  41  Annabelle  Ave.  TRENTON,  N.  3. 

at  surprisingly  low 
[prices.  Write  today. 
’Leghorns,  Reds, 
Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Orpingtons.  Every  bird  in¬ 
spected  and  banded.  High  quality  males  heading  flocks. 
Circular  free.  HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCH¬ 
ERIES,  Inc.,  Hoytvllle.  Ohio. 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  j 


35,000  weekly, electrically  batched 

White  Leghorns,  8c;  Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks,  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 
Uo;  Heavy  Mixed,  8c.  Reduction  in  500  or  1000  lots. 
PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Quality  Chicks 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  S8.00— 100.  100X  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  VVll.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlistcrville,  I’a. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Rt.  5,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


VARIFTIFS  Plee-Zing  Chicks  and  Prices 

I AH1L11LJ  on  day-old,  started  all  ages  always 
ready  to  ship.  BEIIGEY  «fc  SONS  -  Bergey,  Pa. 


Figuring  on  a  Poultry 
Business 

I  would  like  any  information  on  chick¬ 
en  farming  for  eggs,  data  on  the  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  up-to-date  equipment  for  a 
flock  of  say  1,000  chickens;  whether  Long 
Island  would  be  as  suitable  as  anywhere: 
whether  that  many  chickens  would  yield 
a  modest  income  and  about  how  much 
land  this  outfit  tvould  require?  M.  S. 

New  York. 

Long  Island  is  certainly  a  favorable 
place  for  poultry  farming,  though  suitable 
land  as  near  New  York  City  as  that 
region  must  be  expected  to  be  much 
higher  in  price  than  in  more  distant  lo¬ 
calities.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  he 
within  a  few  miles  of  New  York  City  to 
assure  success  in  poultry-keeping,  since 
poultry  products  may  be  and  are  shipped 
long  distances. 

The  chief  products  of  most  poultry 
farms,  eggs,  lend  themselves  readily  to 
shipment  and  the  expense  of  transporta¬ 
tion  may  be  much  more  than  offset  by  the 
lesser  cost  of  land,  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies.  One  thousand  laying  fowls  should 
furnish  a  “modest  income”  for  a  family, 
but  a  greater  number,  up  perhaps  to  2,- 
000  would  probably  be  within  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  anyone  attempting  to  make  the 
income  from  hens  his  sole  means  of  sup¬ 
port. 

The  expense  of  land,  buildings  and 
equipment  varies  so  greatly  with  location 
and  the  ideas  of  the  would-be  poultryman 
that  not  even  an  approximation  can  be 
made.  I  know  of  nothing  that  can  be 
more  misleading  than  attempts  to  esti¬ 
mate  such  costs  for  another,  and  one  who 
does  it  for  himself,  with  full  knowledge 
of  his  own  circumstances  and  wishes, 
will  be  fortunate  if  he  succeeds  in  ap¬ 
proaching  within  reasonable  limits  his 
expectations. 

Surveys  have  been  made  showing  costs 
of  actual  poultry  plants  and  these  may  be 
taken  as  fair  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
duplicating  those  plants  in  the  localities 
where  they  exist.  Such  costs,  however, 
bear  little  relation  to  costs  elsewhere  of 
equipment  varying  greatly  from  that  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  surveys. 

A  farm  management  survey  of  43 
Ocean  County,  N.  J.,  poultry  farms  made 
in  1927,  is  largely  the  basis  of  cost  and 
returns  estimates  from  a  1.500-bird  poul¬ 
try  plant  reported  by  the  New  Jersey 
Station  in  1929.  These  figures  are  most 
interesting  and,  doubtless,  as  accurate  as 
can  be  expected.  To  take  them  as  an  ac¬ 
curate  guide  for  prospective  plants,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  as  useless  as  to  assume 
that  because  one  man’s  home  cost  him 
$10,000  another  must  be  prepared  to  pay 
the  same  amount  for  a  desired  residence. 
In  this  report,  the  cost  of  the  poultry- 
man’s  dwelling  is  given  as  $8,400;  of 
other  buildings,  $4,300;  of  land.  $3,000, 
total  real  estate,  $15,700 ;  1,500  hens  and 
pullets  are  estimated  at  $3,000 ;  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment,  $250 ;  feed  and  sup¬ 
plies,  $150 ;  total  required  capital  $19,- 
100,  or  $12.73  per  bird.  Many  poultry- 
men  whose  total  investment  for  a  larger 
plant  will  not  equal  the  amount  given 
here  as  the  cost  of  the  dwelling  alone  will 
smile  at.  these  figures,  but  they  well  il¬ 
lustrate  the  impossibility  of  telling  what 
a  poultry  plant  will  cost  and,  as  actual 
examples  of  costs  already  incurred  in  a 
section  noted  for  its  poultry  indusries, 
they  are  of  value  and  interest.  M.  B.  D. 


Favorite  Recipes 

An  Economical  Raisin  Pie. — Mix  one 
generous  cup  of  raisins  with  %  cup  sugar 
(brown  is  best),  one  tablespoon  flour,  one 
tablespoon  butter,  one  teaspoon  powdered 
cinnamon,  and  one  cup  hot  water,  one 
tablespoon  vinegar,  lemon  juice.  Mix 
and  bake  between  two  crusts. 

I  bake  my  pie  crust  Boston  method,  as 
I  like  it  best,  using  for  one  pie  (two 
crusts),  %  cup  lard  (I  use  compound 
as  I  like  it  best),  %  cup  boiling  water 
(be  sure  it  is  boiling),  1%  cups  bread 
flour,  one  teaspoon  salt.  First  put  lard 
in  mixing  bowl,  then  add  boiling  water. 
Mix  thoroughly,  then  add  flour  and  salt. 
It  is  best  to  have  flour  and  mixing  dish 
warm  also.  Roll  out  on  floured  board. 
Must  be  used  at  once. 

Master  Recipe  for  Corn  Bread. — One 
tablespoon  butter,  two  level  tablespoons 
sugar,  two  eggs  (beat  until  light),  one 
level  cup  cornmeal,  three  level  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  one  level  cup  flour,  % 
level  teaspoon  salt,  one  cup  milk.  I  al¬ 
ways  use  bread  flour,  as  I  bake  my  own 
bread,  in  fact  do  all  my  own  baking. 

MRS.  EDITH  BRISTOL. 


Cold  Weather  Peps  up  Your 
Watch 


Our  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chix 

McDONALD-C ROCKER  FARMS  •  Cortland,  N.  Y; 


ORDER  NOW— Best  native  and  imported  strains.  Pekin 
Ducklings,  fast  growth,  big  eggs,  no  loss,  money  mak¬ 
ers.  Young  Chicks — Reds, Rocks,  W yandottes. Leghorns. 
Turkeys,  Pigeons.  SHANEEY  FARMS  Tbomastou,  Conn. 


Ducklings  from  white  pekin  ducks  that  lay 
tlie  year  ’round.  We  specialize  in  ducklings  for 
breeding  and  market  purposes.  Quality,  size  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  E.  HAMBLIN,  Box  4,  Wilson,  N.  Y 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  stock.  Prompt  delivery. 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEYIEW  POULTRY  FARM,Barker,N.  Y. 


CHOICE  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS— Prices  reasonable. 

Satisfaction  guar.  II.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa, 


DUCKLINGS 


PEKIN,  March  to  June,  SI 6  per  100 
EIPORY'S  DECK  FARM  •  Pitfstown,  N.  J. 


[We  think  readers  will  he  interested  in 
these  notes  on  the  effect  of  weather  on  a 
watch  prepared  by  an  expert  in  the 
Hamilton  Watch  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.] 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  when 
you  go  from  a  warm  room  into  the 
wintry  blasts  outdoors  your  timepiece  is 
subjected  to  a  change  that  has  a  material 
effect  on  metals?  In  many  vocations,  es¬ 
pecially  in  farming,  a  watch  is  alternately 
in  widely  varying  degrees  of  temperature. 
Think  of  the  possible  effects  on  the  tiny 
metal  parts  of  such  a  small  mechanism. 
Temperature  variation  has  a  definite 
relation  to  watch  reliability.  It  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  watch 
designer. 


In  your  watch  there  is  an  ingenious 
little  contrivance  which  exercises  a  sort 
of  thermostatic  control  to  prevent  racing 
in  cold  weather  and  lagging  when  the 
thermometer  goes  up.  If  it  were  not  for 
this  device,  your  watch  would  gain  five 
to  seven  seconds  a  day  for  each  drop  in 
temperature  of  one  degree  Fahrenheit. 
The  need  of  automatic  control  arises  from 
the  fact  that  heat  weakens  a  hairspring 
and  cold  strengthens  it ;  makes  it  more 
elastic  ;  peps  it  up.  This  control  is  ac¬ 
complished,  or  practically  so,  by  having 
a  wheel  niade  of  brass  and  steel,  with  its 
rim  cut  in  two  places.  When  a  lowering 
of  temperature  gives  the  hairspring 
greater  “sringiness”— . more  strength — the 
free  ends  of  the  two  rim  segments  are,  by 
the  same  temperature  change,  ben-t  out¬ 
wardly.  This  makes  the  balance  wheel 
larger,  and  thus  requires  of  the  hair¬ 
spring  more  energy.  The  greater  load 
thus  thrown  on  it  prevents  the  strength¬ 
ened  hairspring  from  oscillating  the 
balance  wheel  more  rapidly,  as  would 
otherwise  occur. 

The  only,  way  to  eliminate  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  this  “compensating”  type 
of  balance  wheel  would  be  to  find  a  hair¬ 
spring.  metal  that  would  retain  uniform 
elasticity  in  all  atmospheric  temerature 
changes.  Dr.  Charles  Edouard  Guillaume, 
has  developed  such  a  metal.  His  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  aiul  other  nickel-steel  alloys 
won  for  him  the  Nobel  Award1  in  Physics. 
Because  of  its  peculiar  characteristic,  he 
named  the  new  metal  “Elinvar” — con¬ 
structing  the  word  from  the  first 
syllables  of  the  two  words  elasticity 
invar-ible. 


Fig.  1.  —  From  photograph  of  a  conven¬ 
tional  steel  hairspring  {top)  and  an 
Elinvar  hairspring  ( bottom )  after  both 
were  subjected  to  the  same  magnetic  field 
The  Elinvar  hairspring  was  unaffected  by 
magnetism  while  the  other  teas  highly 
magnetized  as  shown  by  its  strong  attrac¬ 
tion  of  steel  filings. 


STOP  Cannibalism 
Paint  the  Windows 
NOT  the  Chicks 

Paint  FOX’S  CANNIBALISM  CONTROL  on  the 
windows  of  your  brooder  bouses.  Then  chicks 
cannot  distinguish  blood.  Prevents  picking.  Stops 
outbreaks  instantly.  Goes  on  like  paint — sticks 
to  glass,  Cel-o-giass  or  glass  cloth. 

Cheap  —  Effective  —  Economical 

One  pint  covers  about  50  sq.  ft.  of  glass.  Send 
$1.50,  check  or  money  order;  we’ll  mail  full 
Pint  Can,  postpaid.  Or  we’ll  ship  C.O.D.  Quan¬ 
tity  prices  on  request. 

FOX  POULTRY  FARM 

174  PLAINFIELD  AVE.,  METUCHEN,  N.  J. 


IQnn-EGG  American  Electric  Cabinet  Incubator— 
19  UU  5160;  removable  basket  electric  battery 
brooder—  586.  Agents  wanted.  Liberal  commission. 

AMERICAN  INCUBATORS  -  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Cord  Oarms 

S.C. White  Leghorns 

GRADE-A  CHICKS 

Doubly  Guaranteed 

1.  100%  LIVABILITY 

guaranteed  for  first  two  weeks. 

2.  MUST  PAY  BETTER 

than  chicks  purchased  elsewhere. 

Our  Grade-A  Chicks  are  produced  from 
breeders  on  our  own  380-acre  farms.  They 
carry  the  blood  of  trapnested,  pedigreed 
foundation  stock  with  records  up  to  more 
than  300  eggs. 

Egg  Farming  Book  FREE 

Our  Year  Book  has  long  been  a  standard 
textbook  on  egg  farming,  the  most  profit¬ 
able  branch  of  poultry -keeping.  Our  1932 
edition  is  illustrated  with  fresh  views 
taken  on  our  farms.  It  tells  how  we 
trapnest,  pedigree  and  breed  to 
produce  Grade-A  Chicks.  A  prac¬ 
tical  book  based  on  actual  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  for  your  copy  „ — <:  ‘nJ 
- — FREE  if  you  live  East  of  f'~\  \  X/' 
the  Mississippi  River.  i Li’  .-<*[/ - 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Road  it*  { * 

Methuen,  Mass.  v-A* 


Fig.  2  —  From  a  photograph  of  a  mono¬ 
metallic,  non-magnetic,  one-piece  balance 
wheel  {top)  and  an  ordinary  split,  bi¬ 
metallic  balance  wheel  {bottom).  Note 
cut  in  the  circumference  of  the  lower 
wheel.  Also  its  attraction  for  steel  filings , 
indicating  magnetization  after  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  magnetic  field  that  left  the  non¬ 
magnetic  wheel  unaffected. 


Fig.  3.  —  Cross  section  of  balance  with 
ordinary  steel  hairspring  and  bimetallic 
balance  wheel,  showing  how  magnetism 
draws  the  hairspring  against  the  arm  of 
the  balance  wheel  causing  stoppage  or  at 
least  * irregular  running. 

As  an  Elinvar  hairspring  requires  no 
compensating  for  elasticity  variation,  a 
solid,  nonmetalic  balance  wheel  is  used 
with  if,  made  of  non-magnetic  metal. 
With  this  combination  a  watch  is  immune 
to  permanent  magnetization,  an  important 
advantage  in  this  electrical  age.  Another 
benefit  arising  from  the  use  of  Elinvar 
is  the  elimination  of  rusty  hairsprings. 
This  has  been  the  cause  of  60  per  cent 
of  watch  repair  jobs. 

The  American  habit  of  frequent  and 
widesread  traveling  by  auto,  train,  boat 
and  airplane  brings  us  into  many  different 
climatic  conditions.  Numerous  vocational 
pursuits  today  similarly  require  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  watches  in  various  degrees  of  at¬ 
mospheric  temperature  and  humidity;  or 
in  proximity  to  magnetic  fields.  This 
latest  improvement  in  watch  construc¬ 
tion  is  a  timely  contribution  to  the  age. 


R.I.Reds  B.P. Rocks  S.C.W. Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS 


THAT  LIVE  -  -  TO  LAY 

Production  bred,  yet  priced  for 
practical  poultry-men.  Sturdy  trap- 
nested  stock  raised  on  range.  Hen 
_ ___  No.  11954  laid  278  eggs  in  her  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Official  R.  O.  P.  450  females  on  R.  O.  P. 
this  year.  High  production  Sires  mated  to  females 
with  R.  O.  P.  ancestry.  Make  early  broilers  and 
heavy  winter  layers.  Ask  our  customers. 


WRITE  Department  R  for 
1932  CHICK  BOOK  and  Price  List 

OAK  RIDGE  FARMS,  !NC....Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 
E.  W.  Mange 


WORLDS  FINEST 
I1;®®0  CHICKS 


6-  Our  chicks  from  Blood-tested  Tatt¬ 
ered,  Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman, 
up  and  other  famous  bloodlines,  grow  I 

larger,  mature  Quicker,  and  lay  better.  _  — 

Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks 
even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying 
others?  Thousands,  including  four  departments  of  the 
U.  S.  Government  have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks. 
Write  today  for  big  Free  Poultry  Book,  low  prices,  etc. 


THORNWOOD  POULTRY  YARDS 
DEPARTMENT  212,  CRANDALL.  IND. 


Mountain  Home  Chick* 

Every  Breeder  Hand  Selected  and  Ley  Banded, 
soft 00  Sturdy  Chicles  Every  Monday. 

“Barron  Strain”  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $8.00  $39.50  $78 

S.  C  Barred  &  White  Rocks 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Beds,  It.  C. 

White  Wyandottes  and 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  $9.50  $47.00  $93 

Send  only  io  per  Chick:  Balance  C.  O.  D.  plus 
Postage.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Add  2oc 
extra  less  than  100. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME  CHICKEKIES 

Box  It  ILewistown,  Pa. 

5 

Egg-Bred  Red  Chicks 


Our  own  trapnested  strain,  pedigreed  over 
twenty  years,  100%  State  Blood-Tested.  No 
better  stock  obtainable,  priced  amazingly  low 
for  the  quality. 

Get  our  FREE  Catalog;  compare  our  quality 
and  prices  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

Hillview  Farm,  5  May  St.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


} 


Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm 

Breeders  of  Pedigreed  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  The 
oldest  trapnested  and  pedigreeing  plant  in  the  east. 
Trapnested  continuously  since  1904.  You  now  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  a  new  poultry-year.  If  you  think 
that  our  twenty-eight  year’s  experience,  can  be  of 
sendee  to  you,  we  cordially  invite  you  to  pay  us  a  call, 
or  write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  mailed  on  request. 
RUEHLE’S  SUNNYSIDE  FARM.  Pleasant  Valley. N.Y. 
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CHICKS 

SV2C  and  up 


White,  Black,  Buffi  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  $6.50  per  100.  Rocks 
aud  Beds,  $8.50  per  100.  Wyan- 
dottes,  $9.50.  Broilers,  $5.50. 
lc  more  in  lots  less  than  100. 

24-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100  %  delivery. 
JOHKaON'S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBUB.G.  PA. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  .  $8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain  .  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  .  10.00 

lAssorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  8.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  . .  ,  6.00 

%c  per  chick  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  per  chick  On 
1.000  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  prepaid.  Circular  free. 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks — Best  Income  1932 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  and  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks,  Reds,  White, Silver  and  Col.  W yan- 
dottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Giants  and  Sussex. 

$6.00  per  hundred  and  up 

Send  for  free  catalog.  Established  1906 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  free  range,  selected 
stock  at  $11  per  100,  $31  per  300,  $51.50  per 
800;  $100  per  1000.  4%  discount  on  early 
orders.  10  %  books  order.  Chicks  100% 
Live  arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 


Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Dr.  Romig’s  <£S  Chicks 

,  J  wn.1t,  Tionbn  WVlita  WrnnilntlPS  White 


CHICKS 


LEADERS  SINCE  1920.  World’s  best  egg 
strain  matings  head  our  14  varieties. 
Imp.  pedigreed  Big  Tom  Barrens  and  Wh. 
- Wvandottes.  B.  O.  P.  blood-tested  beauti¬ 
ful  dark  Beds.'  Star  Matings  of  high  egg  production 
Prices  reasonable.  Triple  Guarantee.  $1,000  Cluck 
Growing  Contest.  Free  Chicks.  New  catalog. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  92,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Super 
_  Quality 

Barred  and  White  Bocks.  White  Wyandottes,  White 
Leghorns.  Heave  Mixed.  We  ship  every  Tuesday.  Cash 
or  C  O.  II.  Write  for  delivered  prices.  . 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

FROM  FREE  B.ANGE 

SELECTED  FLOCKS 

Postpaid  In  lots  of—  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns - $4.50  $8  $37.50  $70 

S.  C.  Bd.  Bocks  and  Beds. -  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed  $7  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed  $8  per  100. 
Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  -  R.  D.  5  -  Millerstown,  Pa. 

i  ii  TOIT'V  100%  delivery  guar- 

HUjIvI  U-rtlUrvO  anteed.  Circular  free. 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 100 

Bar.  &  White  Bocks  and  Reds . . . . . . ■ ■  ••  ••  ■?— 10° 

Special  price  on  large  orders.  L.  Mix  $6— 100  ,  Heavy  »/. 
JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

«  dhVlAV*  I  Never  before  have  we  offered  our 

NilTIRE*  »  high  quality  chicks  at  these  low 
llvllvk  ■  prices.  Barred  ltocks,  Rhode  Island 

PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  $8-100.  Heavy  Mixed, $7-100 
100%  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

GEO-  TV.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELINSGROVL,  PA. 

... rp  Barred  ltocks..  $10.00— 100 

PURE  W  K  lu.ds .  lo.oo—ioo 

BRED  V/il-IV/IXlJ  Mixed .  8.00-100 

Wh  Leghorns  $8  00.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.D. 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

nii/tlrc  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
UlIIvn3  Blood  Tested  —  Purebred  Stock 
68  prizes  won  this  year.  We  ship  C.  O.  D,  Free 
Chicks  for  early  orders.  Catalog  free  with  money 
saving  prices.  Also  Ducklings. 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery.  Box  124,  Bucyrus,  O 

PREMIUM  CHICKS  ^Barred  RocSlSfd 

dcUverv^Mixed1  He^v^Breeds  for'BroileIre,a#7d)0— 1WL 
LAYVVELL  HUM  HATCHERY  R.  5  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  l’A. 

m  Ann  TCCTCn  From  Heavy  Laying  Strains.  Bar 

BL00D-TESI  til  red  Bocks,  $10  per  100;  S.C.  White 

ell  a  I g  »  Leghorns,  $10  per  100.  Four  con- 

H  I  w  IV  ©  secutlve  years  of  biood-testing 
for  B.W.D.  SUNNY  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Berlin,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  5y2c  UP 

Before  you  order  get  the  true  facts  about 
quality  chicks.  Write 

HOTSEWOKTH’S  LEGHORN  FARMS 
Box  R  Port  Trevortou  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

T,,»fS”fr"lvS"Ki'Strn. . «  "o  »X>  ."."o 

100%  live  del.,  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 

J.  8.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


A  l*.  i)  L  CLLL.  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  Reds 
Uualltv  baby  LlHCKS  and  White  Wvandottes,  S.  C 

White  Leghorns.  NEW  LOW  PRICE,  $10.00  per 
hundred.  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Harrington,  Del. 


ESBENSHADE’S  GIANT  B RONZE  TU R K E YS  WIN 

again  at  the  l’enna.  State  Show.  The  largest  qualitv 
Turkey  exhibit  in  the  entire  East.  Two-lsts.  ;  tvvo- 
2uds. ;  and  other  high  awards.  The  finest  most  profit¬ 
able  Turkevs  vou  can  buy.  Toms  and  Hens  for  sale. 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Ronks,  Penna. 

AND  EGGS.  World's 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP.  L.  I  ,  N.  T. 

ryjCKLINGS,  GOSLINGS,  TURKEY  POULTS 

L/  and  BABY  CHICKS.  New  low  prices.  Write  for 
llust rated  Catalog  telling  how  to  rai  e  Ducks  for  Profit. 
tIDGWAY  DUCK  HATCHERY  .  LaRue,  Ohio 


DUCKLINGS 


DUCKLINGS 


Large  White  Pekins.  Good  Lay¬ 
ers.  FawnWliitelndiau  Runners. 
Setting  Etrgs.  FREE  Booklet. 

_THE  DUCKERY  Trappo,  Md. 

TURKEYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS  -  CHICKENS 

Breeders.  Babies.  Eggs.  Reasonable.  Catalog  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLERS’!  ILEE,  I  A. 

CLOUDLAND  “Goldbank”  Glanl  Bronze  Turkeys— 

Choice  breeding  stock  with  excellent  type  and  mark¬ 
ings.  CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Pusey  Cloud,  Kenneth  Square,  l’a. 

n  Eggs  and  Poults  Certified. 

Bronze  Turkeys  State  Fair,  Boston  Show; 8  entries, 

7  prizes.  DUANE  LAKE  TURKEY  FAli»I,  Dnanosburg,  N.  Y. 

mammoth  bronze  toms  and  hens  for  breeders. 

”*  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Miss  Ida  Uiumbley,  Draper,!  a. 


BRONZE  AND  TlIRlfPY  EGGS  and  MARCT  TURKEt  FARM 
NARRAGANSETT  lUIIftLl 


POULTS  Lake  Placid,  N.  I. 


Pearl  Guineas  Stanfordvillo,  N.  Y 


■MORE  MONEY  im 

Best Blood  Strains  Guaranteed  livabi/ity 


If  you  want  chicks  that  will  grow 
faster  to  broiler  age,  start  laying  earlier 
and  lay  larger  quantities  of  big  eggs, 
depend  on  “Just  Right”  guaranteed 

^  Breeding  stock  from  world's  best, 
including  Brown  and  Mann  Leghorn 
foundation,  winners  in  national  egg 
contests.  Bigger  egg  producers,  pay 
three  times  as  much  profit.  14-da y 
livability  guaranteed.  Prices  moder¬ 
ate.  Wonderful  money  makers. 

Send  for  beautiful  catalog  showing 
breeds  in  actual  colors  «  , 

UST  RIGHT  HATCHERY 

BOX  60  NORTH  BALTIMORE,  OHIO 


quality. 


FREE  Catalog  in  Colors 


HILLPOT 

QUALITY 

CHICKS 

BLOOD-TESTED 
LEGHORNS, 
ROCKS,  REDS 

Liberal  Replacement 
Allowance  for  all  chicks 
that  die  first  2  weeks. 

Also  big,  vigorous  3- 


For  twenty  years 
satisfied  customers 
have  been  testify¬ 
ing  to  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  Hi’lpot 
Quality  Chicks  as 
profit-producers. 

By  careful  breed¬ 
ing  and  perfect 
incubation  I  have 
developed  strains 
that  are  remark¬ 
ably  easy  to  raise, 
quick  to  mature 
and  wonderful  in 
egg-yield.  Send  for 
literature. 

weeks-old  chicks. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Blood-Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) ..  $3.50  $6.50  $12.  $57.  $110. 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Beds  (Owens)...  3.50  6.50  12.  57.  110. 

S.  C.  W.  Leg.  (Tom  Barron)  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff  25  50  100  500  1000 

Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  .$2.50  $4.50  $8.  $37.  $70. 

Barred  Bocks  (Thompson)..  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

S.  C.  E.  X.  Beds  (Owens)...  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50  4.50  8.  37.  70. 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  4.00  7.  32.  60. 

From  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap.  Catalog  FREE.  WRITE 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


AT  SAVINGS  S,ron9-  Healthy 

HI  1HYIDU1  Chicks  from  money- 
making  breeders.  BARRON  S.  C.  W., 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS, 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 
REDS.  16  years’  experience  breeding 
Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  early  orders. 


C.  M.L0NGEN  ECKER,  Box  50,  Elizabeth  town.  Pa. 


Fairport  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains — Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard!^ 
Park's  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  price  or  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 

chicks.  Write  for  fall  colored  Catalog  $nd  Economy  Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
R.  D.  42,  Fairport.  N.  Y. 


urn 


RIDGEWAY  CHICKS/ 


WORLD’S  RECORD 

ron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  S.  C.  Beds,  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Pedigreed  and  flock  matings;  livibility 
guaranteed.  Priced  right.  Catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R 
M.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Prop. 
JAMESTOWN,  PA. 


Blood 
T  ested 


ALL  ELECTRIC  MATCH  E  D 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

Brown  and  White  Rox .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less:  1.000  lots  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 

paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 

WH.  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS 
FERRIS  &  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 
Buy  chicks  from  the  old  reliable  farm,  they 
)  never  dissapoint.  We  are  breeders  of  Large 

C,  o M  Type  Leghorns.  Layers  of  large  chalky  white 
rfljL  eggs.  Write  for  our  catalog.  It’s  free. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 

CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1,000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legh.  $8.00  $37.50  $70.00 
Barron  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legh...  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Barred  Box  or  R.  I.  Beds .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed,  $7.00 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00 — 100; 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Write  for  new  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  on  all  breeds.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  *.$  8.00  $37.50  $70 
English  Barron  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leg....  8.00  37.50  70 

S.  C.  Barred  Bocks . . •  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed  $7-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $8-100.  100%  live 
del  P  P  ,  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $8.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . . . .  ■  •  ?-w©  Per  I*1© 

Low  prices  on  started  chicks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Prepaid.  100%  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Boaver  Springs,  Pa, 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CRICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks,  Bar.  Rocks, 
Heavy  Mixed.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Ship  C.O.D.  or  cash  — 100%  arrival  guar. 
Jus.  E.  Ulsli,  Box  It,  Heaver  Springs,  I* a. 

0LLYW00D  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

irge  tvpe  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Layers 
large  chalk  white  eggs.  Catalog  free.  $8  per  100. 
7.50  per  500,  $70  per  1000.  C.  M.  SH ELLENB ERG ER 
>ultry  Farm,  Box  II,  Richfield.  Pa. 

’HICKS— Special  Offer  Until  March.  We  breed 
r  and  hatch  Barron  White  Leghorns  only.  Catalogue 
ee.  Bishop’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  20,  New  Washington.  Ohio 


Artificial  Lights  Shortened 
Molt  and  Lowered 
Mortality 

So  often  the  late  molters,  the  very  best 
hens  in  the  flock,  are  not  yet  in  laying 
condition  when  the  hatching  season 
begins.  I  had  difficulty  getting  the  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  I  wanted  from  those  individuals 
until  I  began  using  artificial  lights  on  my 
breeding  hens. 

I  began  giving  them  artificial  light  the 
middle  of  December  at  6 :80  A.  M.,  and 
gradually  moved  the  time  back  until,  by 
January  1,  the  lights  went  on  at  5 :30 
A.  M.,  thus  giving  the  hens  a  day  of 
approximately  12  hours.  This  brought 
the  hens  back  into  laying  condition 
speedily  and  very  noticeably  shortened 
the  molting  period. 

It  also  lowered  the  mortality  of  the 
molting  flock,  for  it  gave  each  hen  a 
better  chance  to  get  all  the  feed  she 
needed-.  Molters  are  so  sensitive  and 
easily  hurt  that  they  are  very  shy  and 
backward,  and  will  do  without  food  to 
avoid  contact  with  a  josling  crowd  of 
hens,  with  the  result  that  they  frequently 
become  weakened,  a  condition  that  pro¬ 
longs  the  molting  period,  or  die.  They 
need  the  special  encouragement  and  pro¬ 
vision  for  plenty  of  food  without  keen 
competition,  offered  by  the  longer  day. 

After  the  hens  have  gone  to  roost  at 
night  I  put  out  a  liberal  feeding  for  the 
morning  when  the  electric  lights  get  them 
down  from  their  perches.  No  dimmers  are 
needed  on  .morning  lights,  since  they  are 
turned  off  at  day  light.  WM.  R.  cubby. 

Arkansas. 


Food  Requirements  of 
Laying  Hen 

I  would  like  to  know  how  much  scratch 
feed  one  laying  hen  requires  a  day. 
New  York.  J.  D. 


THIS  YEAR. 
TRY* 


New 

^  Low  Prices 

Earn  that  extra  profit  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
records  to  296  eggs.  10  breeds. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D! 


From  Selected  and  Blood-Tested  Flocks 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  B.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Wh.  Bocks  &  Wh.  Wyan .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Broiler  Chicks .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-week-old  chicks. 
Catalog.  NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  108, 
BELLEFONTE.  Pa. 


Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks  Seratai. 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str.  ..$2.50  $4.50  $8.  $37.50  $70. 

B.  Rocks  &  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.  47.50  90. 

White  Wyandottes .  3.00  5.50  10.  47.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.  37.50  70. 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  3.25  6.  30.00  58. 

Bred  for  egg  production.  Hatched  from  large 
healthy  stock. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Maple  Lawn  Chicks  innS 

For  Quality  and  Profit 

Tailored  Str.  White  Leg-horns..  .  $  8  per  100 
Parks  Str.  Hd.  Rocks  (Per  21)82)  10  per  100 

Wh.  Wvandottes  &  Wh.  Rooks...  10  per  100 
_  R.  I.  Reds,  $10-100;  Black  Minorcas,  $10-100; 

Light  Mixed  ,  $6-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8-100.  100%  Live 

delivery.  Catalog  free. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  MeAlistemlle,  Pa. 

HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

-}  A  PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

Tanc.  Str.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. $  8 — 100 
Parks  Str.  Br.  Bocks  (Per.  6C32) . ..  10— 100 

S.C.  Reds . 10—100 

Heavy  Mix  $8—100:  Light  Mix  $6.50—100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  II.  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Plymouth  Rocks...  $2.75  $5.25  $10.00  $47.50  $90 

B.I.  Beds  &  Wh.  Wyan.. .  2.75  5.25  10.00  47.50  90 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks..  2.50  4.75  9.00  43.50  85 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  2.00  4.00  7.50  36.00  70 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns _  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

S.  C.  Mottled  Aneonas...  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


There  are  a  number  of  conditions  that 
influence  the  amount  of  food,  both  mash 
and  scratch  grains,  that  a  laying  hen 
should  have  daily.  Among  them  are  size 
and  breed  of  the  fowl,  larger  birds  re¬ 
quiring  somewhat  more  than  the  smaller 
breeds,  season  of  the  year,  more  grain 
being  required  to  keep  up  body  heat  and 
activity  in  cold  -weather  and  rate  of  pro¬ 
duction,  liens  needing  more  food  when 
laying  heavily  than  when  eggs  are  not 
being  produced. 

Only  approximate  figures  can  be  given. 
During  cold  months,  from  10  to  15  lbs.  of 
whole  grains  per  100  liens  will  be  con¬ 
sumed.  in  warm  weather,  from  5  to  10 
lbs.  The  important  things  to  remember 
are  that  the  whole,  or  scratch,  grains 
have  as  their  special  function  the  nourish¬ 
ing  of  the  hen’s  _  body,  while  the  mash, 
containing  the  animal  protein,  is  especial¬ 
ly  needed  in  the  formation  of  eggs.  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  can  be  no  in¬ 
terchangeability  in  the  functions  of  these 
two  classes  of  food,  and  that  one  cannot 
to  a  certain  extent  replace  the  other,  but 
rather  that  each  class  has  a  special  pur¬ 
pose  which  it  can  best  serve.  Whatever 
the  amount  of  whole  grain  consumed  in 
cold  weather,  the  laying  fowl  should  go 
to  roost  with  a  well-filled  crop  to  main¬ 
tain  body  heat  and  energy  through  the 
long  night.  In  the  morning,  however,  a 
more  scanty  feeding  of  whole  grain  will 
encourage  greater  consumption  of  the  lay¬ 
ing  mash  through  the  day.  M.  b.  d. 


Golden  Eagle  Found  in  Trap 

[The  Carroll  County,  N.  H.,  Pioneer, 
prints  the  following.] 

On  Jan.  14,  Ernest  Hunter,  proprietor 
of  Bald  Peak  Farm,  located  on  the 
Mountain  Road  leading  from  Melvin 
Village  to  Moultonboro.  found  a  big  golden 
eagle  caught  by  one  leg  in  a  steel  trap, 
in  the  road. 

The  trap  was  polished!  shiny  by  friction 
and  a  chain  and  ring  were  attached  to  it. 
Evidently  the  bird  had  pulled  the  chain 
loose  from  the  stake  it  was  fastened  to 
and  had  flown  off  with  the  trap  and  had 
carried  it  on  his  leg  for  some  time.  En¬ 
able  to  hunt  and  so  secure  food,  the  eagle 
was  exhausted  and  had  landed  in  the  road 
where  Mr.  Hunter  found  it. 

He  telephoned  Warden  Walter  Robin¬ 
son  of  Effingham,  who  came  and  got  the 
bird.  It  was  so  weak  that  it  allowed  free 
handling  and  examination  without  pro¬ 
test.  Robinson  carried  it  home  and  se¬ 
cured  a  dead  rabbit  from  Geogre  Wilcox 
of  Ctr.  Ossipee.  Although  the  eagle  had 
refused  all  other  food,  when  he  saw  the 
rabbit  he  cocked  his  head  in  an  interested 
manner  and  reaching  out  one  huge  claw 
took  the  animal. 

The  next  day  Robinson  secured  a  few 
pickerel  to  tempt  the  bird’s  appetite 
again,  hut  on  returning  home  found  that 
the  eagle  had  died  in  spite  of  the  fact  it 
had  half  consumed  the  rabbit.  Either  its 
first  meal  proved  fatal,  after  so  long  a 
fast,  or  else  it  was  too  far  gone  to  recover 
when  found.  The  bird  was  about  two 
feet  high  and  had  almost  a  six-foot  wing 
■spread.  The  trap  was  not  of  a  type  used 
in  this  territory. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &  White  Rocks. .  .$10.00  $47.50  $90. 

R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  47.50  90. 

White  Leghorns .  8.00  37.50  70. 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  37.50  70. 

Light  Mixed .  6.50  31.50  60. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  2  ;ind  3  year  old  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tailored  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns.. $  6.00  $37.50  $70.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns  8.00  37.50  70.00 

R.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed.  $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY  Box  1  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns _ $2.75  $4.50  $8  00 

Barred  Bocks .  3.25  5.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  3.75  7  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  4.50  8.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid 
Special  price  on  500  and  1.000  lots.  Free  Catalog 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

Per  100 

.  $8.00 

.  10.00 

. 10  00 

.  8.00 

.  7.00 

uw  ,20  iooo — J.WV  iuw  ie  teas.  ±vv>  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from,  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 

fvfifi  IaEq  1/  A  lace 


Tancred  Strain 
White  Leghorns. 

Barred  Rocks . 

S.  C.  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed...... 

Light  Mixed . 

IDG  A  1  (1  1  rt  I  ArtM  3 


C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

Barred  Bocks  and  Reds .  $7.50  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed _ 7.00  per  100 

Postage  paid.  i00%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLUREELEC.HATCHERY.U.G.Herbster.  Prop.,  McClure. Pa. 


HEARTY  gjjgg  CHICKS 


Wh.  and  Bd.  Bocks,  Wh.  Legs.,  $7.50—100-  Heavy 
Mixed,  $6.50;  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Live  arrival  guaranteed! 
Catalog  free.  Started  Chicks  cheap.  ^ 

I’EOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  3  BEATER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


200,000  CHICKS  1932 

„  „  „  .  100  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Grade  A . $  8.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Grade  A. A .  10.00  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Grade  A .  10.00  90  00 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks,  Grade  A. A .  12.00  110.00 

Prepaid.  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Mt.  Pleasant  Mills,  Pa. 
Formerly  Richfield,  Pa. 


2012  CENTURY  CHICKS/^ 


CHICKS  6VzC  AND  UP 

We  ship  C.O.D.  Live  delivery.  “Marvel”  AA 
chicks  at  higher  prices.  World's  best  strains. 
Also  baby  duckling's.  Write  for  our  literature. 

20th  Century  Hatchery,  Box  40.  New  Washington,  Ohio 


TKAPNESTED-R.  O.  P.- ACCREDITED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

F°r  9  years  our  flocks  have  been  mated  with  pedigreed  males 
and  tor  11  years  we  have  trapnested.  Ohio  Accred.  Chick 
prices  lowest  in  years.  Write  for  catalog. 

WAYNE  POULTRY  FARMS 

W.  J.  BUSS,  Prop. 

WOOSTER  Box  134  OHIO 


SUPREME  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Eleetiic  Hatched  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  $8.00— 100; 
Heavy  Mixed,  $7.00-100.  100%  live  del.  Postage  paid. 

SUPER-SERVICE  HATCHERY,  Beaver  Spring's,  Pa. 


Big  Husky  Chicks 


at  lower  prices.  Sent 
C.O.D.  New  Hampshire 
Beds  the  universal 
breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also  Barred  and  White 
Rocks, Uhite  Wyandottes,  Beds, Orpingtons. Large  Type 
White.  Leghorns  end  Aneonas.  Large  catalog  fret 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  WASHINGTON VILLE,  PA 


nafl-cr  CTlInL-c  Barred  Rocks— Pratt’s  Strain 
KY€M.Ujf  s.  c.  w.  Leghorns,  Hanson  & 

Brown  &  Mann  Strains.  For  more  information,  write 
C.  0.  ALLEN’S  HA'JCIIF.RY  •  ,  Seaford,  Delaware 

empire  P  fl  II  100  Rocks  or  Beds,  $10;  Leghorns, 
uMlV/rVO  V.  W.  II.  $8:  Heavy  Mixed,  $8;  Light,  $7. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LATTER,  Box  73  .McAlisterville,  Pa 
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95  out  of 
100  live 

Kerr  Chicks  are  hatched  out 
strong  and  vigorous.  Reports 
from  60,000  sold  to  72  farms 
last  year  showed  a  loss  of  less 
than  five  to  the  hundred  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks. 

They  have  the  health  and 
strength  which  enables  them 
to  live,  and  thrive,  and  grow. 

Along  with  superb  health 
goes  heavy  laying.  That’s  an 
inherited  quality  .in  Kerr 
Chicks  —  bred  into  them  for 
generations  back. 

Chicks  from  blood-tested 
stock  available.  Over  60,000 
blood-tested  breeders. 

Send  now  for  Free  Chick 
Book  with  price  list  and  all 
particulars. 

Special  discounts  on  early 
orders. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Dept.  F 


FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Toms  Hirer,  N.  J. 
E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 


Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
W.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Danbury,  Conn. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


Chicks 

Rugged,  Healthy 
Blood-Tested  Stock 

Still  time  to  get  some  of  these 
beauties  from  season’s  first  hatch — 

March  7tli.  Barred  Hocks,  Rhode  Island  Beds, 
Jersey  Black  Giants,  all  tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Holly¬ 
wood  and  Belle  of  New  Jersey  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes  and  White 
Hocks.  Superior  strains  priced  right. 


Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices 


ROSEMONT 


POULTRY  FARMS 
AND  HATCHERY 


Rosemont, 
Hunterdon  County 


Drawer  4, 
New  Jersey 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free 

Wyckotf  &  Tancred  Strain  50 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.... $4.50 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. .  4.50 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds. . .  5.50 

White  Wyandottes .  5.50 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons...  5.50 
Assorted  Light  Breeds...  4.00 
Assorted  Heavy  Breeds. . .  4.50 
100%  prepaid,  safe 
this  ad. 


Range  Flocks 
100  500  1000 

$8.00  $37.50  $70.00 
8.00  37.50  70.00 

10.00  47.50  90.00 

10.00  47.50  90.00 

10.00  47.50  90.00 

6.00  27.50  55.00 

8.50  40.00  75.00 

delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
or  write  for  circular. 


J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S  LARGE  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Money  -making,  prolific  lay¬ 
ers  at  money  saving  prices.  Pedigreed 
quality  matings.  Electric-hatched.  Ex¬ 
tra  Quality  Baby  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Leonard  F.  Strickler,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa.  j 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

At  the  recent  annual  session  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Grange,  State  Master  Eugene 
A.  Eckert,  who  lias  already  served  12 
years  as  head  of  his  State  Grange,  was 
re-elected  for  another  two-year  term.  Mr. 
Eckert  is  also  secretary  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Grange  and 
served  several  years  as  the  committee’s 
chairman. 

Secretary  Harry  A.  Caton  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  reports  57  new  subordinate 
Granges  organized  for  the  tirst  quarter  of 
the  new  Grange  year,  which  started  Oct. 
1,  1931.  Wisconsin  led  with  eight  new 
Granges,  with  California  and  Idaho  tied 
for  second  place  with  seven  each.  The 
other  States  making  gains  were :  Ver¬ 
mont,  Kansas  and  Oregon,  four  each ; 
North  Carolina,  Ohio  and  Washington, 
three  each  ;  Colorado,  Illinois  and  South 
Carolina,  two  each  ;  and  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Okla¬ 
homa.  South  Dakota,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia,  one  each. 

The  reorganized  Granges  were  scat¬ 
tered  as  follows :  Illinois  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  two  each;  Iowa,  New  Hampshire, 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  one  each. 
The  Empire  State  was  far  in  the  lead  in 
new  Juvenile  Granges  organized  for  the 
quarter,  with  11  to  her  credit.  The  others 
were :  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  two  each ; 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michi¬ 
gan,  New  Jersey,  Oregon  and  Virginia, 
one  each.  In  new  Pomona  Granges, 
Kansas  led  with  two.  One  was  credited 
to  the  States  of  Idaho,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

Secretary  Caton  reports  that  in  the 
first  12  days  of  January,  1932,  40  Honor 
Granges  were  recorded,  against  56  for  the 
whole  month  of  January,  1931.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  Honor  Granges  for  December  was 
21,  the  same  number  as  recorded  in  De¬ 
cember,  1930.  New  York  State  led  with 
12  Honor  Granges  recorded  in  December, 
three  for  Connecticut,  two  for  Vermont, 
and  one  each  for  Ohio,  Maine,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Massachusetts. 

State  Master  A.  W.  Lawrence,  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  heads  the  list  of  State  Masters  for 
organizing  new  Granges  during  the  past 
year,  he  having  eight  to  his  credit.  He 
lias  started  the  new  year  with  four  more, 
evidently  determined  to  break  his  own 
record.  In  the  campaign  for  sixth  degree 
members,  put  on  by  the  New  York  State 
Grange  in  the  Fall  of  1930,  preparatory 
to  the  annual  session  of  the  National 
Grange  at  Rochester  in  November  of  that 
year,  Master  Lawrence  accompanied  the 
officers  of  the  New  York  State  Grange  on 
their  trip,  delivering  many  addresses  in 
the  various  counties  visited,  and  winning 
a  host  of  friends  among  his  Empire 
State  neighbors. 

It  is  a  great  achievement  for  a  State 
Grange  secretary  to  make  a  perfect  report 
from  the  Granges  of  his  State  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  secretary  for  a  quarter,  as 
that  means  every  Subordinate  Grange  has 
rendered  a  fully  paid-up  report.  Na¬ 
tional  Secretary  Caton  lists  the  following 
State  Granges  that  have  won  this  high 
honor  for  some  quarter  of  the  last  year : 
California,  Illinois,  Iowa,  .Maine,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Washington,  West  Virginia  and 
Wisconsin.  This  is  especially  so  of  New 
York  State,  with  868  subordinate 
Granges  and  130,458  members,  for  the 
quarter  ending  Sept.  30,  all  paid  up.  But 
State  Secretary  Frank  J.  Riley  has  spent 
12  years  learning  how  to  do  it. 

Colebrook  Grange,  of  New  Hampshire, 
won  the  $25  State  Grange  prize  for  the 
Grange  making  the  most  improvement  to 
the  outside  appearance  of  its  hall  and 
grounds  during  1931. 

Tioga  County,  Pa.,  holds  the  honor  of 
having  the  largest  number  of  Juvenile 
Granges  within  its  borders  of  any  county 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  15  active 
Juveniles,  one  dormant  and  another  Ju¬ 
venile  being  organized.  Ten  of  these  Ju¬ 
venile  Granges  held  a  joint  installation 
of  officers  recently  under  the  direction  of 
Juvenile  Deputy  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Starkey. 
This  county  is  also  the  home  county  of 
State  Master  E.  B.  Dorsett.  Master 
Dorsett  nresided  at  the  joint  installation 
of  Juvenile  Grange  officers. 


Development  of  Poultry 

Can  yon  advise  me  the  average  weight 
a  poultry  feeder  can  expect  from  the 
following  breeds  at  the  ages  given,  White 
Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
and  White  Wyandottes  at  10,  12,  14,  and 
16  weeks'?  M.  L.  G. 

Vermont. 

The  Storrs  Experiment  Station  has 
published  the  following  results  from  feed¬ 
ing  a  total  of  1.02S  White  Leghorns  and 
S65  R.  I.  Red  chicks,  three  experimental 
studies  having  been  made.  The  R.  I. 
Reds  may  be  considered  as  representing 
the  heavy  breeds  that  you  inquire  about. 


White  Leghorns 
10  wks. 

12  wks. 

14  wks 
16  wks. 


Feed  per  bird  Weight 

5.4  lbs.  1.4  lbs. 

7.53  lbs.  l.S  lbs. 

9.74  lbs.  2.06  lbs. 

12.11  lbs.  2.36  lbs. 


Feed  per  bird  Weight 
'  6.02  lbs.  1.8  lbs. 

8.39  lbs.  2.29  lbs. 

10.83  lbs.  2.56  lbs. 

13.58  lbs.  2.90  lbs. 

can  represent  only  aver¬ 
ages  under  the  system  of  feeding,  of 
course,  but  give  a  valuable  clue  to  what 
may  be  expected  by  others.  M.  b.  d. 


R.  I.  Reds 
10  wks. 

12  wks. 

14  wks. 

16  wks. 

Such  figures 


W. 


rSSfl 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks -Wyandottes 

-^Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks — 


pec  ' 


’“WELL  bred  from  well  breeders 

30  pens  of  Reds  at  Storrs  Contest.  Our  pen  is  nth  at  end  of  January,  and  laying  good 
LARGE  EGGS.  This  agrees  with  the  experience  of  our  customers.  All  our  chicks  are 

BRED  FOR  PROFIT 

That  means  large  eggs  and  lots  of  them:  quick  growth  and  good  body  size.  This  year  we  are 
hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  WITHOUT  A 
SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  We  know  of  no  other  large  hatchery  selling  only  chicks  of 
this  grade.  These  are  real  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Write  for  prices.  We  ship  prepaid  and 
guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue.  Can  supply  “New  Hampshire  Reels”  on  request. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  Wallingford,  conn.  Tei.  645-5 


PEDIGREED 

TRAPNESTED 

BLOODTESTED 


DOUCIASTON 


MANOR  FARM 

Pulaski  ncw  vc#m 

Rop  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


HEAVY  LAYERS 
OF  UNIFORMLY 
LARGE  EGGS 


A  BREEDER  HATCHERY 


Specializing  in  baby  chicks  from  hardy  northern  grown 
disease-free  stock.  Inspection  invited  of  plant  and  methods. 
Hatches  twice  each  week;  any  quantity.  Mail  name  and 
address  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

DOUGLAST  O  N  MANOR  FARM 
PULASM,NEW  YORK 


Leghorns,  Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandottes 


CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan-Rocks] 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi-Rocks 


Buy  Your  Chicks  From  an  Experienced  Breeder 


Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Large  Chalk- White  Egg  Strain.  We’re  pioneer  Producers  of 
Cross-Breed  Broiler  and  Roaster  Chicks.  Seven  Years  of  State  Blood-Testing — Complete  freedom 
from  B.  W.  D.  All  breeding  operations  personally  supervised  by  Elmer  II.  Wene. 

Write  for  New  Revised  Price  List  and  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


Send  $1  per  100  down  with  order.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Let  us  supply  you  with  big,  strong  Peerless 
Chicks  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  as 
TANCRED.  BARRON,  MAHOOD,  THOMPSON,  FISIIEL,  etc.  They  are  real  money-makers.  100%  live  arrival 


guaranteed. 

Postpaid. 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

White,  Buff 

and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed . 

$7.90 

$38.00 

$75.00 

Barred  and 

White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds . 

8.90 

43.00 

85.00 

White  and 

S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Buff  Rocks . 

9.90 

48.00 

95.00 

Light  Mixed— $6.90  per  100.  PEERLESS  HATCHERY,  Box,  201,  LEIPSIC,  OHIO. 


HARDY  VERMONT  CHICKS 

from  Highest  Producing  and  Best  Known  Strains 

REDS  ft?)  BARRED  ROCKS  (Sj)  LEGHORNS  ("IS")  BROILER  CHICKS 

EVERY  BREEDER  BLOOD  TESTED  AND  CERTIFIED  BY  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

You  Can  Be  Sure  of  Maximum'Health;  Vigor  and  Profit  from  Our  Chicks. 

Prices  Lower  for  Early  Hatches.  Write  Now  for  1932  Catalog 

MAPLEGLEN  POULTRY  FARM  PROCTOR,  VERMONT 


TEEN’S 
(TATE 
UPERVISED 
and  CERTIFIED  WHITE 

Reduced  Prices 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 
LEGrllOR^NTS 

Dagsboro,  befaware 


HANSON  STRAIN  "V^HITE  LEGHORNS 

Now  leading  Passaic  County  Contest;  write  for  catalog  on  chicks  from  N.  J.  Certified,  Blood- 
tested,  Trapnested  Breeders  of  this  strain.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvale,  New  Jersey. 


Free  Colored  Poultry  Pictures 

Poultry  Tribune  offers  five  colored  pictures  free  with 
a  six  month  trial  subscription.  These  pictures  show 
five  popular  breeds  of  poultry  in  natural  colors,  painted 
from  life  bv  Artist  Stahmer  and  Schilling,  conforming 
to  Standard  in  every  detail.  Printed  on  fine  enamel 
paper,  x  11 V2  inches,  suitable  for  framing.  Breeds 
shown  are  Barred  Rock,  White  Leghorn,  Buff  Orpmg- 
ton.  White  Wyandotte,  and  Buff  Minorca.  Poultry 
Tribune  is  the  progressive  monthly  poultry  magazine 
that  conducts  its  own  experimental  farm.  Regular 
subscription  price  is  50  cents  a  year.  Send  a  quarter 
today,  as  this  offer  may  never  appear  again. 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Dept.  51-A,  Mt.  Morris,  III. 


New  Chick  Book  Free 

i  perfect  gold-mine  of  useful  information.  A  fplen- 
id  book  that  tells  how  to  raise  strong,  healthy 
hicks.  Thoroughly  discusses  methods,  brooding,  teed- 
lg  ingredients,  vitamins,  minerals,  drinking  water, 
tc.  Also  gives  full  details  how  to  guard  against 
isease  and  insure  profits.  A  complete  book  no  poul- 
ryman  can  afford  to  be  without.  Advise  how  many 
hicks  you  intend  to  raise  and  we  will  send  book 


.  Poultry  Paper  12  IB*.  256 


Paste  or  pin  this  ad  on  a  letter  with  your  name  and 
address  and  mail  it  to  us  with  25c..  (stamps  or  coin)  / 

fm-  n  — t  12  issues.  American  Poultry  Journal  I  fly  ¥ 
540  South  Clark  Street  Chicago.  Illinois/  Wf  f 


BABY 


This  is  My 
14th  Year  Exp 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25 

Barred  Rox  .  $2.75 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  2.25 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00 

On  500  lots  %c  less.  Guaranteed  full 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

Fit  AN  K  N  AGE  Box  R  COCOLAMIS,  PA. 


CHIX 

50  100 

$5.00  $10.00 
4.00  8.00 

4.00  8.00 

3.50  7.00 

count.  These 


CHICKS  M 

Blood-Tested 


LEGHORNS  -  ROCKS  -  REDS 

from  country’s  oldest  hatchery,  dependable  for  40  years. 
Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices 

PINE  TREE  HATCHER Y5T0CS«n  , 
Jr*  4#’00#  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

/\at\  H.atch<?d  from  hffih  quality  breeders 
VtJ  ^eePcatalog  at  SUrprise  you' 

L-  R-  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

DEPT.  N,  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 


BABY 


THIS  IS  MY 
I4TH  YEAR 
EXPERIENCE 


CHICKS 


WYCKOFF  &  TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
$8.00  Per  100  $37.50  Per  500  $70.00  Per  1,000 

100%  prepaid — safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  now 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


WILL  EXCHANGE— 8  pairs  of  Red  Carneanx 
Pigeons  for  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits,  or  what  have 
you.  PHILIP  UHL,  Baltimore  Ave.,  Roselle,  N.  J. 


DUCKLINGS 


White  Indian  Runners.  Large  type. 
Flock  average  193  Eggs.  S  1 8  OO  per 
hundred.  WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM  -  Geneva,  N.  Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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Dratcn  by  Marion  Wietliorn  (19),  New  York 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (IS), 

New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 
February 

The  old,  old  wonder  of  the  lengthening 
days 

Is  with  ns  once  again: 

The  Winter’s  sun 

Slow  sinking  in  the  west  when  day  is 
done. 

Each  eve  a  little  longer  stays. 

And  cheers  the  snowy  landscape  with  its 
rays : 

Nor  do  we  not  notice  what  he  has  begun 
Entil  a  month  or  more  of  days  have  run. 
When  Ave  exclaim  “Hoav  long  the  light 
delays !” 

— 8.  F.  Batchelder. 

Sent  by  Margaret  Essliuger,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Abraham  Lincoln 

(Inspired  by  Gutzon  Borglum’s  statue  of 
him. ) 

A  man  who  drew  his  strength  from  alb 
Because  of  all  a  part; 

He  led  with  wisdom,  for  he  knew 
The  common  heart. 

Its  hopes,  its  fears,  his  eye  discerned. 
And.  reading,  he  could  share. 

Its  griefs  were  his,  its  burdens  were 
For  him  to  bear. 

Its  faith  that  wrong  must  sometime  yield, 
That  right  is  ever  tight. 

Sustained  him  in  the  saddest  hour, 

The  darkest  night. 

In  patient  confidence  he  wrought. 

The  people’s  will  his  guide. 

Nor  brought  to  his  appointed  task 
The  touch  of  pride. 

The  people’s  man,  familiar  friend. 

Shown  by  the  sculptor’s  art 
As  one  avIio  trusted,  one  who  knew, 
The  common  heart. 

— W.  F.  Collins. 

Sent  by  Clark  Allender,  (ISl  West 
Virginia. 


Washington’s  Birthday 

And  this  is  Washington’s  glory— 

A  steadfast  soul  and  true 
Who  stood  for  his  country's  honor 

When  his  country’s  days  were  few. 
And  now  when  its  days  are  many. 

And  its  flag  of  stars  is  flung 
To  the  breeze  in  friendly  protection 
Ilis  name  is  on  eA-er.v  tongue. 

■ — Margaret  E.  Saugster. 
Sent  by  Claris  RoAvley,  (181.  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

wl^VpuzzLej 

Drawn  by  an  unknown  correspondent 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  What  Am 
I  was  “dog.”  This  month  avo  are  pre¬ 
senting  Nature’s  Puzzle  in  another  form, 
that  is.  Avith  the  question  mark  left  out. 
The  fact  is,  cacti,  presented  by  Bonnie 
Black,  are  just  as  much  of  a  puzzle  as 
ever,  Avitli  or  without  their  name.  Perhaps 
you  prefer  to  have  curious  facts  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  AAray.  Avithout  waiting  a 
month  for  the  solution.  Let  us  hear 
what  you  decide. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (17), 
New  York 

The  Barrel  Cactus 

When  groAvn  is  tall  as  a  man.  They 
are  called  barrel  cactus  because  they 
store  up  Avater  inside  of  themselves.  A 
man  dying  of  thirst  on  the  desert  can 
get  water  that  will  keep  him  alive  by 
cutting  the  top  off  of  one  of  them  and 
crushing  the  soft, pulp  inside  doAvn  so  as 
to  make  a  hollow  and  this  hole  soon  fills 
up. 

Cactus  candy  is  made  from  their  pulp 
which  when  ready  to  eat  is  like  a  candied 
peeling  a  half  inch  square.  The  outside 
is  crisp,  but  the  inside  is  very  juicy.  They 
say  you  haA-e  to  learn  to  like  it,  and  I 
belieAe  them. 

Giant  or  tree  cactus  sometimes  groAvs 
to  a  height  of  35  feet.  Most  of  them  look 
rather  motli-eateu  because  of  the  wood¬ 
pecker  holes  that  are  all  over  them.  The 
sides  of  both  the  barrel  and  tree  cactus 
are  corrugated  lengthwise  and  the  top  of 
each  ridge  is  covered  with  splinters  or 
stickers. 

The  prickly  pear  is  made  up  of  thick 
flat  spine-covered  lea\es  Avhich  grow  out 
of  each  other.  The  leaves  are  about  a 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  as  big  around 
as  a  saucer.  All  of  the  cacti  have  very 
beautiful  flowers. — Bonnie  Black. 


Drawn  by  Frances  McCall  (17), 
Rhode  Island 

February  1.  - —  Some  cold.  this.  The 
weather  is  so  sharp  and  snappy,  these 
mornings.  We  are  just  now  breaking 
cornstalks  and  the  Avashing  only  froze 
on  the  line  twice  this  Winter.  But  in 
spite  of  all  that  Ave  had  a  pansy  stalk 
to  bloom  occasionally  during  the  Avarm 
spells.  Last  week  Avlien  it  was  so  Avindy, 
great  flocks  of  crows  gathered  and  Avere 
soaring  above  the  brown  cornfields.  A 
picture  for  an  artist  Avhich,  alas,  I  am 
not. — Erma  Herseliey,  Pennsylvania. 


February  1.  —  Seems  as  if  Spring  is 
surely  on  the  Avay.  A  neighbor's  lilac 
bush  is  budded  and  our  daffodils  are 
pushing  through.  Found  some  pussy 
Avillows  fully  opened,  in  the  meadoAV  this 
morning.  Brave  little  messengers  of 
Spring.  But — believe  it  or  not — Mike 
found  a  tree  on  the  mountainside  AA’ith  its 
leaA’es  half  opened! — Emily  Pomaski,  (17), 
Connecticut. 


January  31.  —  The  daffodils  are  up 
and  soon  will  be  in  bloom.  Today  is  a 
beautiful  clear,  cold  day.  It's  the  first 
really  cold  spell.  I  Avonder  if  snoAV  is  on 
the  way.  We  haven’t  had  one  this  year. 
I  Avent  with  Daddy  this  evening  to  see 
hoAV  the  cattle  were  doing  out  on  the 
hill  pasture.  Climbed  up  Nixon  Hill.  The 
road  is  steep  and  narroAA’,  winding  up  the 
side  of  the  hill,  only  to  go  snaking  off 


through  the  valleys  and  draws  to  Felker 
community.  We  stopped  on  our  Avay  back 
to  see  the  Iless  baby.  One  tooth,  just 
learning  to  Avalk,  and  O!  so  plump  and 
rosy. — Lorene  Curry,  Arkansas. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  vehicle,  but  not  iu  car, 

My  second  in  planet  and  also  in  star. 

My  third  is  in  lake,  but  not  iu  brook, 

My  fourth  is  in  page  but  not  in  book, 
My  fifth  is  in  monkey  but  not  in  ape, 

My  sixth  is  in  ticker  and  also  in  tape. 
My  seventh  in  pencil  but  not  in  pen, 
My  eighth  is  in  chicken  and  also  in  hen, 
My  last  is  iu  ice  but  not  in  suoaa’. 

My  whole  names  a  gift  you  all  must  kn-ow. 
- — Thelma  Busse,  Massachusetts. 


Riddle 

A  AA’orld  that's  ne'er  been  seen  by  man, 
It  can  be  held  Avithin  the  hand, 

Gold  island  in  a  silver  sea. 

A  sky  of  Avliite, 

No  sun  in  sight, 

Yet  here  is  life  and  mystery. 

— By  Charlotte  Dolly,  (18 1,  Noav  York. 


The  ansAver  to  last  month's  enigma  was 
“snoAvflake”  and  to  the  riddle  “cat.” 


Dratcn  by  Elspeth  Field  (12), 
A  ew  York 


The  conductor  and  brakeman  of  a 
certain  train  disagreed  on  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  Euriliar,  a  station  which  had  just 
been  added  to  their  regular  route.  One 
day  the  passengers  Avere  greatly  aston¬ 
ished  to  hear  the  conductor  shout  “You're- 
a-liar!  ”  and  the  brakeman  answer  from 
the  other  end.  “You-really-are!” 

—By  Lucy  Weatherup.  Ncav  York. 


Rocky  Mt.  Rhymes 
Flight 

•Tust  to  hear  those  motors  humming. 

Just  to  hear  the  powerful  strumming 
Of  propellers  shining.  Avhirring; 

Then  to  feel  the  great  plane  stirring, 
Slowly  rising  high,  and  higher. 

Satisfies  some  great  desire, 

Vast  neAV  worlds  to  explore. 

For  I  could  soar  forever  more, 

Dipping  into  unknown  spaces. 

Gliding  Avhere  there  are  no  traces 
Of  a  human  there  before. 

Traveling  o'er  uncharted  higlnvays, 
Seeking  out  the  cloudy  byways, 

IV  a  telling  hills  in  sunlit  splendor, 
Listening  as  great  motors  render 
Songs  which  stars  ne’er  heard  before. 

— Florence  Swan,  Colorado. 


Nocturne 

Night  shades  drift  around  me. 

And  a  cold  moon  sailing  high. 

Sheds  a  soft  pale  glow  on  the  fields  of 

SllOAA", 

While  pines  clear  cut  ’gainst  the  sky 
Reach  down  caressing  fingers  long. 
Brush  my  cheek,  and  smooth  my  hair; 
And  though  alone,  I  feel  a  presence  there 
So  friendly,  Avarm.  and  strong. 

That  it  seems  the  whole  Avorld  tonight 
Is  just  one  perfect  song. 

—Florence  Swan,  (19),  Colorado. 


Bonnie  Black  In  Arizona 

Dear  Iva  Unger:  I  don’t  like  to  admit 
it  but  I  can't  find  any  specially  interest¬ 
ing  things  that  happened  on  the  trip  to 
Avrite  about.  In  fact  it  was  a  very  un¬ 
exciting  journey  and  a  diary  of  the  whole 
trip  would  be  too  long,  as  it  took  us  18 
days  to  get  here.  I  am  awfully  sorry. 
Please  tell  me  it’s  all  right.  I  am  send¬ 
ing  a  sketch  of  a  few  kinds  of  cacti, 
growing  on  this  part  of  the  desert.  Also 
as  many  of  the  facts  about  them  as  I 
knoAv.  The  sketches  might  not  be  any 
too  accurate,  but  they  give  the  general 
impression  of  what  they  look  like. 

My  father  and  brother  Avent  into  the 
mountains  to  prospect  for  gold.  They 
Avere  gone  tAvo  Aveeks  and  just  came  back 
for  Christmas.  On  account  of  Avet 
weather  they  Avere  unable  to  dry-wash, 
as  they  call  it.  for  the  dirt  has  to  be 
very  dry  so  the  gold  will  not  stick  to  the 
rocks  and  graA’el.  nor  the  dirt  clog.  And 
so  they  didn’t  get  very  much  gold.  What 
they  did  get  they  gave  to  me  for  my 
mineral  specimen  kit.  The  first  time  I 
ever  saw  free  gold !  I  Avas  so  excited. 
It  Avas  tiny  irregular  dull  yellow  specks. 
I  Avatehed  Daddy  “pan”  some  dirt  that 
he  brought  home  and  I  mistook  very 
many  things  for  gold,  but  I  never  mis¬ 
took'  gold  for  something  else.  The  smooth¬ 
est  speck  looms  up  startlingly  distinct  in 
the  dry  dirt.  It's  just  oodles  of  fun.  and 
I'm  going  to  be  a  prospector  Avhen  I  get 
Avell  enough.  Daddy  also  brought  some 
wonderful  quartz  and  a"  beautiful  piece  of 
purple  hematite  to  put  in  my  kit.  Oh,  I 
forgot  to  say  that  he  brought  a  sample 
of  rock  with  a  tiny  nest  of  garnets  in  it. 

This  seems  to  be  getting  quite  a  letter, 
so  I'll  ha\e  to  postpone,  anything  else  I 
haA-e  to  say  until  next  time.  I  surely 
hope  this  reaches  you  in  time  to  let  you 


change  my  address  on  this  month's  Our 
Page  that  I’ll  get  it  straight  from  you, 
and  not  haAre  to  have  it  forwarded.  Yours 
faithfully,  Bonnie  Black. 


Snowstorm 

The  snow  is  like  an  ever  struggling 
bird — 

Its  voice  the  sweetest  wind  I  ever 
heard. 

Against  the  sky,  cold  tranches  stand  like 
lace 

And  drop  soft  bits  of  fuzz  upon  my 
face. 

• — By  Eugenia  PoAvers,  (18),  Vermont. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  F.  Weaver  (17), 
Connecticut 

Jan.  24. — IIo  hum  !  Somebody  left  the 
outside  cellar  door  open  yesterday,  and 
last  evening  just  before  dark  Ave  heard 
an  aAA’ful  splashing  around  in  the  two  or 
more  feet  of  AAater  that  Ave  haven’t  been 
able  to  drain  from  the  cellar.  Well,  the 
ducks  were  having  the  time  of  their  lives, 
swimming  around !  I  suppose  they 
thought  it  was  an  aquarium  Ave  had  built 
for  them. 

Jan.  25. — Poor  Grandpop.  Sis  made 
some  molasses  candy,  the  chewy  kind. 
Gramp  was  biting  off  a  piece  .and  it 
stuck  to  his  teeth,  and  when  he  pulled 
on  it  his  false  teeth  fleAV  out  of  his  mouth. 
.Tip.  thinking  it  Avas  something  for  him, 
grabbed  them  and  beat  it  behind  the 
stove.  He  cracked  the  plate  and  broke 
off  all  the  teeth  but  two  in  front  before 
Ave  could  get  'them  array  from  him.  Of 
course  he  got  smacked,  but  he  didn't 
knoAv  what  it  Avas  all  about  We  daren't 
laugh  or  talk  about  it  at  home,  until 
Gramp  gets  a  new  set  of  teeth. 

Jan.  26. — Rain,  rain,  rain.  What  a 
dreary  dismal  day  !  Helped  Ted  make  a 
dog-house  today,  and  it's  a  dandy.  Poor 
Jip  is  to  be  deported  as  soon  as  it  is 
ready,  and  I  can't  see  much  sense  in 
that  because  Gramp  has  sworn  off  mo¬ 
lasses  candy.  Happy  New  Year.  — • 
“Stack.” 


Jan.  29. — Algebra  and  Latin  as  incom¬ 
prehensible  as  ever.  Managed  to  get 
home  to  see  Our  Page  and  viewed  yours 
truly  reflected  in  the  literary  mirror  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  After  assuring  myself 
that  the  typographical  errors  in  my  diary 
didn't  exceed  ten,  I  searched  for  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  others,  esepcially  "Ice"  and 
“Rommie;”  (say,  kids  look  flattered); 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Rommie  is  a 
“he"  after  all,  ’cause  girls  don't  usually 
fix  auto  tires  and  bust  them.  Get  the 
1  sarcasm,  ol'  boy?  Ariel  knows,  but  AA’ou't 
tell.  All  right,  sis.  I'll  find  out.  And 
by  the  Avay,  Ariel,  that  book  by  Barrie, 
“Dear  Brutus,”  Avas  read  by  me  last 
year.  If  the  play  has  a  moral,  it's  that 
one  must  be  satisfied  Avith  Avhat  he  has, 
not  the  unattainable.  The  second  chance 
AA'as  Avorse  than  the  first,  to  demonstrate 
my  ignorance  of  the  contents. 

Ice  thanked  me  for  my  write-up  of 
“him”  or  was  it  “her.”  I  excused  my¬ 
self. — “Flannelfeet." 


Jan.  28. — Such  a  day!  To  begin  Avith 
the  roads  Avere  a  sheet  of  ice,  and  of 
course  I  would  go  the  hilly  Avay.  Couldn’t 
make  the  big  hill,  even  in  Ioav  gear,  so 
Bill  got  out.  and  I  stalled  the  motor.  Did 
Ave  slip?  We  crashed  down  the  hill 
about  nine  miles  an  hour,  first  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  then  on  the  other.  Fi¬ 
nally  landed  in  the  ditch  bad-wards,  with 
our  rear  bumper  rubbing  noses  AA’ith  a 
convenient  fence  post.  Bill  jumped  from 
the  running  board  and  slid  nearly  20 
feet  on  the  ice.  Felt  kind  of  wobbly  on 
the  feet,  but  Avith  coaxing,  she  and  the 
fence  post  parted.  I  drove  around  the 
field.  No  more  hill  for  me  just  then  ! 

Jan.  30. — Our  Page  came  today,  big¬ 
ger  and  better  than  ever.  I  Avish  it  would 
come  more  often,  but  I  guess  it's  so  good 
because  it  keeps  us  Availing  so  long!  Went 
skating.  It  Avas  heavenly !  The  wind 
blew  us  all  over.  Guess  what !  Bill's 
gmng  me  Latin  lessons,  three  at  a  time. 
He  sure  feels  big.  "teaching  me.  I  should 
have  taken  it  last  year  instead  of  short¬ 
hand.— “D.  D.” 


Jan.  17. — Exciting  week.  Met  a  good 
many  neAV  people.  Two  of  these  show 
promise  of  becoming  permanent  friends. 
Never  count  a  day  lost  on  which  you 
make  a  friend.  Had  a  cleaning  spell. 
Cleaned  my  room  from  top  to  bottom, 
AvoodAVork,  floor,  corners,  curtains,  dress¬ 
er,  everything  but  the  closet.  The  room 
is  in  perfect  order,  and  I'm  ready  to  be¬ 
gin  messing  it  up  again. 
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Jan.  28. — Mid-terms?  Ugh!  Fortified 
myself  with  straight  orange  juice  for 
breakfast.  I'll  take  straight  orange  juice, 
and  pass  the  exams,  too.  I’ll  bet. — “A 
plus  Sooky.” 


Feb.  1. — The  fire  won’t  burn,  and  it 
smokes.  Some  important  letters  didn’t 
get  mailed.  Dinner  was  late.  The  cake 
scorched.  I’ve  got  a  cold.  The  end  of 
the  most  imperfect  day.  Just  between 
us,  I  wish  I  wouldn’t  have  to  see  the 
kitchen  for  a  couple  of  week*.  No  such 
luck  though. — "Anna,  the  Cook.” 


Jan.  21. — Latin  exams  this  A.  M. 
What  a  day!  I  studied  until  3  A.  M. 
and  wrote  it,  part  of  it,  this  morning. 
Poor  old  Lion — -I’ve  been  trying  to  think 
of  some  place  bad  enough  to  put  him, 
now  I’m  through  with  him.  Tried  as¬ 
tronomy  exam  this  afternoon.  I  couldn’t 
have  known  less  but  I  brazenly  told  the 
prof,  that  it  was  a  pretty  good  exam. 

Jan.  27. — Got  astronomy  back  today. 
It  wms  a  I).  Must  have  flunked  the  exam 
flat.  Guess  you’re  deflated  now,  Rommie. 
Didn't  dare  to  wear  a  hat  tonight.  I 
was  afraid  I’d  have  to  put  a  shelf  over 
my  ears  to  hold  it  up.  Bet  he  marked 
me  up  to  pass  me  ! 

Jan.  28. — Exams  all  over.  Only  now  I 
have  to  wait  for  marks  and  meanwhile 
to  amuse  myself.  Had  a  little  snow  and 
so  we  went  skiing  on  Country  Club  Hill. 
Just  Bill  and  I — no  skirts  allowed.  Here’s 
the  result.  It’s  supposed  to  be  a  triolet, 
in  case  you’ve  forgotten  those  old  verse 
forms — or  in  case  I  have,  so  you  can’t 
recognize  it. 

How  I  fly  (until  I  fall) 

When  skis  are  on  my  feet — 

When  wind — cold  Winter  wind  is  all. 

How  I  fly  (until  I  fall) 

In  a  snowbank  I  must  loll 

To  think  my  joy  complete. 

How  I  fly  (util  I  fall!) 

When  skis  are  on  my  feet. 

Jan.  30. — Paid  my  bills  for  the_  second 
semester — now  will  you  believe  I’m  still 
here!  “Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evii  thereof.” 

Comment. — That  Raene  person  sounds 
sort  of  good.  Hope  “it”  didn’t  forget  the 
end  of  the  month.  And  I  must  thank 
Ariel  for  not  showing  any  feminine 
traits  as  regards  keeping  secrets.  I’ll 
never  let  you  out,  Ariel,  for  I  haven’t  the 
faintest  idea  who  you  are. — “Rommie.” 


Jan.  2S. — Dear  diary,  what  a  bee-utiful 
day!  So  sunshiny  and  warm.  Mother 
and  I  decided  to  bake  cookies.  Drifting 
sands  and  caravan — we  forgot  the  bak¬ 
ing  powder.  But  we  supplied  the  miss¬ 
ing  ingredient  and  turned  out  some  truly 
nice  crispy  cookies.  Just  picture  me 
munching  these  flaky  dainties.  Also  made 
recipe  quoted  in  Our  Page  by  Edna  Wy- 
nick.  I  wish  to  thank  her  for  that  lovely 
recipe.  Again  I’m  sending  some  material 
to  Our  Page,  some  of  which  I  hope,  es¬ 
capes  the  waste  basket.  However,  my 
spirit  cannot  be  daunted  by  even  such 
treatment  as  long  as  I  have  the  privilege 
of  reading  Our  Page.  It’s  great,  and  so 
are  the  boys  and  girls  who  contribute.  I 
feel  as  if  they  were  all  my  friends.  — 
"Raene.” 


Jan.  29. — We  all  woke  up  late  this 
morning,  and  consequently  had  to  hurry 
to  school.  It’s  getting  to  be  a  regular 
habit !  Added  another  pin  to  my  collec¬ 
tion.  Accepted  it  joyfully,  of  course.  I 
uave  a  sore  throat  that  is  simply  deadly, 
and  in  chorus  rehearsal  was  singing  soft 
and  light  when  the  instructor  says  stern¬ 
ly,  “A  little  more  alto  over  there."  Every¬ 
body  seems  to  have  a  cold  and  a  cough. 
It  was  a  nice  clear,  sunny  March  day 
in  January  this  afternoon,  and  tonight 
it  rained — literally  bucketfuls — splashing, 
even  pounding  against  the  windows.  You 
can  imagine  how  pleasant  it  was.  R. 
N.-Y.  came  today.  The  diary  column 
seems  very  densely  populated.  Hurrah 
for  good  resolutions  and  clever  pens! — 
“Ariel.” 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  F.  Weaver  (17), 
Con  necticut 

I  am  sending  a  recipe  for  caramelized 
popcorn,  such  an  improvement  on  plain 
buttered  popcorn  and  very  inexpensive. 
For  six  quarts  of  popped  corn,  take  a 
c  ip  and  a  half  of  white  sugar  and  put  it 
in  a  hot  frying  pan.  The  sugar  will  melt 
and  brown.  You  must  watch  carefully. 
The  slightest  bit  of  a  burn  will  spoil  it. 
Then  pour  this  over  your  popcorn  and 
stir  quickly.  It’s  delicious. — Emily  Po- 
maski  (17),  Connecticut. 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Marion  Wiethorn  (19  ),  New  York 


Cherries — By  Beryl  Wilbur  (13), 
Massachusetts 


Niyht  Mysteries  ( The  Universe ) — By 
Dorothy  Brodine  (11),  New  York 


C».a>N  BtTmT  R  >ve «  Of  W«V£Rs  ~~ 

Drawn  by  James  Bressler  (1G), 
Pennsylvania 


The  Bird  in  the  Pine — By  Stanley 
Brown  (19),  New  York 


Washington  at  Mt.  Vernon — By  Frances 
McCall  (16),  Rhode  Island 


Sparky — By  Dorothy  Doll  (16), 
New  York 


The  Guilty  One — By  Elspeth  Field  (12), 
Ne  w  York 


Draivn  by  Florence  Watkins  (13), 
New  Jersey 


Draivn  by  George  Wreath  (10),  Kansas 


Draivn  by  Cleo  Bradford  (18),  Neiv  York 


Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio 

Footprints  in  the  Snow 

\\  hen  wind  and  snow  have  ended 
Their  onslaught  fierce  and  wild, 

Each  bush  and  wall  and  hollow 
With  heaving  drifts  is  piled. 

The  pine  trees,  spruce  and  hemlock 
Are  spears  of  mottled  green, 

And  all  the  snowbound  landscape 
Seems  brightly  fresh  and  clean. 

I  plow  through  milky  billows 
And  leave  a  narrow  trail 

Much  like  the  wakes  of  steamers 
That  on  the  ocean  sail. 

But  others,  too,  have  ventured 
Into  the  dazzling  snow 

And  left  their  tracks  behind  them 
For  me  to  find  and  know. 

While  man  has  dreamed  and  slumbered. 
The  furry  tribe  has  played ; 

And  morning  shows  the  footprints 
These  furtive  creatures  made. 

— Carl  Prentiss,  New  York. 


Reflections 

T  wonder  if  Carlyle 

Meant  his  essay  on  Burns 
With  its  ponderous  style 
To  be  torture  to  students. 

Did  he  ever  stop  to  think 
__  Perhaps  with  a  slow  smile 
That  to  miss  studying  that  essay 
We  would  try  every  wile? 

— Lucy  Weatherup,  New  York. 


An  Old  Valentine 

Dainty  little  slender  hands, 
Fluttering  her  fan, 

Half-holding  it  before  her  face, 
With  a  modest,  blushing  grace, 
Covering  her  laughing  lips, 

And  her  starry  eyes, 

Wavering  before  her  cheeks 
As  by  paradise; 

Dainty  curls,  white  and  long. 
Caught  by  sparkling  pins, 

Make  me  think  of  long  ago 
When  this  tale  begins. 

She  is  just  a  picture,  now 
Triumph  small  of  art. 

But  this  little  valentine 
Stole  away  my  heart. 

— Jane  Goddard  (17),  Ohio. 


Sarcophagus 

The  beach  is  a  sarcophagus  vast 
Possessing  ghosts  innumerable, 

Of  teeming  life  that  lived  in  the  past 
During  time  immeasurable. 

Amoeba  lowly,  to  the  whole  gigantic 
All  herein  their  ghosts  do  lie, 

To  the  tune  of  march  of  time  romantic — 
Amidst  the  tide-foams  lullaby. 

— John  Pietroski,  Massachusetts. 


Draivn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19), 
New  York 


Our  Page  This  Month 

Lincoln  and  Washington.  Edison,  Dick¬ 
ens,  Longfellow,  Greeley,  Boone  and 
Lindbergh,  all  born  in  February.  Our 
Page  gazes  at  this  famous  line  and  sighs, 
turning  hopefully  to  its  own  puzzling  list 
— of  contributors.  At  17  what  would 
these  big  fellows  have  been  like  on  Our 
Page?  And  the  still  more  interesting 
question  that  no  one  can  answer  comes 
up — are  there  any  to-be-famous-ones  on 
Our  Page  now? 

Meanwhile  we  are  to  go  prospecting  for 
gold  in  Arizona,  with  Bonnie  Black,  the 
intimate  friend  of  cacti.  Violet  has  staged 
another  party,  and  Florence  Swan  takes 
us  for  an  airplane  ride  over  the  Rockies. 
More  of  the  spider  story  is  to  be  printed 
as  soon  as  the  space  limit  allows.  We 
have  quite  an  accumulation  on  hand. 
"Shall  I  bring  it  to  a  sudden,  end?”  asks 
Dorthy  Brodine,  its  author.  “Just  say 
the  word,  and  it  will  stop  in  one  issue.” 
This  sounds  rather  hard  on  the  spiders, 
but  at  any  rate  it  would  bring  them  ont 
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“My  husband  meant  to  insure 
his  life.  It  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind  that  when  things  got  a  little 
better  he  would  take  out  insur¬ 
ance  to  protect  us  .  .  •  somehow 
he  just  never  got  around  to  it. 
And  now  we  have  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  in  the  bank. 
When  that’s  gone  I  don’t  know 
what  I  shall  do.” 

Tragic — yet  it  represents  a  common 
occurence  in  hundreds  of  homes  every 
day  all  over  the  United  States.  Almost 
seventy  percent  of  the  heads  of  families 
leave  no  insurance  when  they  die. 

Stop  and  think  right  now  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  delay.  Don’t  put  off  action  by 
saying  “I’ll  take  care  of  it  tomorrow” — 
what  if  there  should  be  no  tomorrow  ? 
Why  not  send  immediately  the  NO 
DELAY  COUPON  attached  below  ?  It 
will  bring  you,  post  haste,  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  you  can  take  out  insurance 
the  easiest,  the  most  economical  way 
—DIRECT  BY  MAIL. 

You  Save  9v&%  Taking  Out  Insurance 
DIRECT  With  Postal  Life  Company] 

Dealing  direct  with  Postal  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  you  make  a  guaran¬ 
teed  saving  of  9V2  %  of  each  premium. 
Postal  Life  has  no  agents,  so  you  are 
charged  no  agents’  commissions — you 
act  as  your  own  agent  (a  very  simple 
matter)  and  pocket  the  saving. 

Postal  Life  maintains  no  branch  of¬ 
fices  in  large  cities  throughout  the 

POSTAL 


country  and  so  expensive  rentals, 
wages  and  state  taxes  do  not  come  out 
of  your  premiums. 

Postal  Life  Pays  You  Contingent 
Dividends  Besides 

In  addition  to  your  guaranteed  9/4% 
yearly  dividend  paid  only  by  Postal,  you 
also  get  contingent  dividends  as  earn¬ 
ed.  These  regular  dividends  represent 
further  big  savings  on  your  insurance. 

Any  kind  of  Life  Insurance  You  Desire 

No  matter  what  kind  of  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  you  want,  Postal  Life  can  provide 
you  with  it  at  a  big  saving.  Whether 
it’s  for  $1,000  (which  costs  you  here 
as  little  as  99c  per  thousand,  per 
month,  at  age  30)  or  $10,000,  Postal 
guarantees  you  9i/i%  saving  on  your 
premium. 

A  Safe,  Sound  Company 

Send  the  NO  DELAY  COUPON  now  and 
learn  how  POSTAL  for  26  years  has  been 
providing  insurance  direct  by  mail  to  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  thrifty,  sensible 
people  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Learn 
of  Postal  Life’s  logical  direct  method  of 
operation  that  has  sold  $70,000,000  of  insur¬ 
ance  through  the  United  States  mail. 

Postal  Life  does  business  under  the  strict 
supervision  of  the  New  York  State  Insur¬ 
ance  Department  and  is  subject  to  the 
United  States  Postal  authorities  everywhere. 

Get  the  Full  Story  Yourself 
No  Agent  Will  Call 

Simply  fill  in  the  NO  DELAY  COUPON 
just  below,  and  mail  it  to  Postal  Life.  Full 
information  will  be  sent  you.  No  obligation. 
It  costs  nothing  to  investigate.  We  have  no 
agents  so  none  will  call  on  you. 

Send  the  coupon  NOW— tomorrow  may 
be  too  late. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Arthur  ^Jordan,  President 


I  POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.,  511  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  I 


I  Please  send  me  full  information  about  how  I  can  save  money  by  insuring  with  I 


j  POSTAL.  No  obligation. 

]  Name . | 


I  Address  . . . 

I 

I . 

Occupation 


Date  of  Birth. 

. . .Amount 


LEARN  TO  RE-SEAT 
YOUR  CHAIRS 

Have  you  a 
chair,  stool  or 
bench  that  you 
would  like  to 
re-seat  ?  We  will 
teaeh  you  how 
to  do  "it.  Use 
either  Cane, 
Kush,  Keed, 
Splints,  Fibre 
Rush,  Cane 
W  e  b  b  i  n^gfior 
Grass. 

Instruetion  Book  Only  10c 

Send  10c  today  for  our  illustrated  Instruction  Book 
and  price  list  explaining  how  to  do  Seat  Weaving. 

The  H.H.  PERKINS  CO. 

258  Shelton  Ave.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  8»  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Cuticura  Ointment 

To  soothe  and  heal  burns,  cuts, 
rashes  and  all  skin  irritations 
of  childhood. 

Price  25c.  Sample  free. 

Address:  “Onticuia,"  Dept.  208,  Malden,  Mass. 


PAPERY0URH0ME 

J for  . 

90* 


Yon  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  aa  little  as  90  cents— 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog butalarge 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  aa  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 


PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Bank  By  Mail 

Send  coupon 
for  this  inter¬ 
esting  Banking 
by  Mail 
booklet. 

•INTEREST 
Compounded 
Quarterly 

qyjie 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
▼  ▼  BANK  v  yr 


OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name _ 

Add  ress _ 


1 

3 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


of  the  ocean.  We  believe,  Dorothy,  that 
salt  water  will  harm  them  eventually,  in 
time. 

Snow  or  pansies,  March  will  soon  be 
upon  us.  I  wonder  what  we  can  find  to 
put  down  about  it.  If  it  rains,  we  ex¬ 
pect  Stack  will  have  more  adventures  in 
the  cellar.  Just  who  Stack  is  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  think  he  once  submitted  a 
poem  asking  us  to  name  the  writer.  Tell 
us  who  you  are,  Stack,  or  you  won’t  have 
any  mail.  Which  reminds  me  that  Alice 
Sprague  has  given  an  incomplete  address, 
and  we  have  a  letter  for  her  that  has 
been  returned. 

Send  all  contributions  for  March  to 
Iva  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
City,  before  the  fifth  of  the  month.  Work 
received  later  is  held  for  the  month 
following,  though  welcome  at  any  time. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  F.  Weaver  (17), 
Connecticut 


“It  is  hard  to  realize  that  I  am  the  old 
man  of  Our  Page.  Couple  more  months 
and  I  am  out.  But  I  have  been  a  more 
or  less  regular  contributor  all  these  years 
and  have  acquired  many  pen  pals  to  cheer 
me  in  my  old  age  as  I  face  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  20.” — Stanley  Brown  (19),  New 
York. 

“I  do  not  look  forward  to  reading  any 
magazine  as  much  as  I  do  Our  Page  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  am  sending  a  letter  with 
this  letter  which  I  wish  you  would  for- 
ward  to  the  name  on  the  envelope.  And 
I  am  also  sending  a  poem.” — Marie  David 
(18),  New  Jersey. 

“I  shall  be  20  years  of  age  the  latter 
part  of  next  month  and  will  not  be  able 
to  contribute  any  more  to  Our  Page.  My 
mother  died  very  suddenly  and  unexpect¬ 
edly  just  a  few  days  before  Christmas, 
so  the  holiday  season  was  not  a  very 
happy  one  for  us.  My  sister  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  enjoy  the  pen  friends  we  have 
gained  through  Our  Page." — Rose  Spin- 
dler,  Nebraska. 


“I’ve  read  Our  Page  for  ages,  and  sent 
in  a  poem  a  while  ago.  Now  I  want  to 
try  my  hand  at  diaries,  but  the  others  are 
so  good  I  won't  mind  if  this  isn’t  good 
enough  to  print.  I’d  like  to  hear  from 
someone,  and  promise  to  answer  all  let¬ 
ters.” — Catherine  Koch  (15),  Maine. 

“Now  let  me  see.  It  was  in  1930  that 
I  made  my  debut,  or  is  it  only  silly  girls 
who  have  debuts?  How  do  fellows  crash 
into  society  or  print,  anyway?  I  guess  I 
ended  in  1930,  but  I  guess  again  that  it 
wasn’t  entirely  my  fault  as  I  haven’t  had 
a  permanent  address.” — “Stack.” 

“Some  warm  weather  caused  a  much 
appreciated  phenomenon  to  take  place  in 
my  laboratory.  It  interrupted  the  Win¬ 
ter  sleep  of  four  Berlandier’s  desert  tor¬ 
toises  whose  native  habitat  is  Northern 
Mexico.  They  remained  very  active  un¬ 
til  the  advent  of  cold  weather.” — John 
Pietroski,  Massachusetts 

“1  have  finally  decided  that  Flannel- 
feet  must  be  a  boy  because  no  girl  could 
think  of  such  big  words.  Reminds  me  of 
my  brothers.  I  recently  attended  a  lec¬ 
ture  given  by  Edwin  Markham.  He  read 
his  famous  ‘The  Man  With  the  Hoe.’ 
Wish  the  poets  of  Our  Page  might  have 
heard  him.” — Elsie  Springer  (18),  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

“Here  is  a  suggestion  for  those  who 
like  to  keep  covers  of  their  books  clean. 
I  have  found  that  wallpaper  makes  good 
and  attractive  book  covers.” — Elizabeth 
Townsend,  Massachusetts. 

“Am  having  a  hard  time  keeping  my 
diary  safe  from  snooping  eyes  ( with  a 
brother  around!).  It's  a  record  of  every¬ 
thing  that  happens  to  me  (I  intend  to 
read  it  when  I’m  old  and  gray),  the  notes 
passing  between  me  and  black,  and  the 
tight  holes  I  get  into.  With  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  lockable  dispatch  box  my  prob¬ 
lem  is  solved.  Now  to  hide  the  key !”— 
Silivio  Bedini,  Connecticut. 


Return 

Do  you  remember  me,  absent  since 
last  June?  Yes,  I'm  Violet,  curly  brown 
hair,  big  eyes,  fluttering  lavender  chiffon, 
and  all.  And  I’m  giving  another  party. 
Do  you  remember  the  first  one,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1929?  Nearly  three  years  ago. 
Many  who  were  present  then  have  now 
gone  beyond,  and  entered  that  misty  and 
half-known  world  of  the  Alumni :  *  Pem¬ 
broke,  with  his  gray  robes  and  huge 
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Drawn  by  Frances  McCall  (17),  Rhode  Island 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  sending 
a  snapshot  taken  last  Winter  when  the 
snow  was  very  deep.  I  enjoy  every  part 
of  Our  Page.  Won’t  some  of  you  write 
me? — Hester  Carver,  (12),  Vermont. 


Dear  Friends:  This  is  a  picture  of 
myself  and  my  two  heifers.  I  want  to 
be  a  good  farmer  some  time.  The  girl 
in  the  picture  is  my  sister  Edna. — Alden 
Rowley,  (16),  Pennsylvana. 


Dear  Readers:  Although  I  have  been 
reading  Our  Page  quite  a  while  this  is 
my  first  letter.  The  snapshot  is  of  me, 
taken  at  Blackwater  Falls,  the  highest 
in  West  Virginia. — Clifford  Isner,  West 
Virginia. 


Dear  Our  Page :  I  am  sending  a  picture 
of  myself  and  Lindy,  my  pony.  I  also 
have  a  police  dog,  named  “Raffles.”  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  other  girls  of  my 
age  who  have  animal  pets. — Evelyn 
Failor,  (12),  Ohio. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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looked  books,  who  later  rushed  past  us  in 
nurse’s  uniform,  as  Grace  Cullis ;  the 
poetess,  Lois  Russell,  dear  Bertha  Grif¬ 
fiths,  and  those  skillful  artists.  Pearl  Wil- 
fert,  Barbara  Knowles,  and  Harold  Dev- 
eny,  and  oh,  so  many  others. 

1  believe  Rommie  was  present  then.  He 
is  the  first  to  arrive  this  evening.  I  am 
sure  it  is  he,  and  Mrs.  Unger  confirms 
my  belief,  as  Rommie  passes,  patient  Job 
under  one  arm,  and  huge  book  under  the 
other.  We  wonder,  is  it  a  diary  or  a  col¬ 
lege  textbook?  But  we  pause  not,  for 
here  come  two  new  diarists,  rather  bash¬ 
ful,  but  decidedly  jolly.  One  is  a  rosy- 
cheeked  girl  in  cap  and  apron,  balancing 
a  pie  on  each  hand.  Who  could  she  be 
but  Anna  the  Cook?  And  then  Ice,  glit¬ 
tering  in  a  coat  of  glass,  with  icicles 
hanging  from  his  ears.  He  seems  to  he 
keeping  an  anxious  eye  on  those  pies. 
More  new  diarists :  Tony,  dressed  in 
skins  of  the  many  rabbits  caught  by  Jeff 
and  Cricket,  in  that  red  lumber-jacket. 
Jean,  too,  looking  for  that  ghost,  but 
ready  to  lead  a  cheer  any' moment.  Some 
older  ones,  the  reverend  Flannelfeet,  nice 
old  Sooky  and  Joybelle,  still  remembering 
that  walk  through  the  snow.  Then  Ariel, 
a  sprite  carrying  two  huge  books.  One  a 
diary,  the  other  a  copy  of  “The  Tempest” 
by  Shakespeare.  The  company  passes. 
Where,  oh,  where  is  Caesar  the  Second? 

Artists  next;  a  talented  group,  all 
bearing  the  huge  bottles  of  India  ink  and 
the  pens  that  are  symbols  of  their  pro¬ 
fession.  Marion  Wiethorn  and  Eleanor 
Weaver,  whose  skill  wTe  all  admire,  Char¬ 
lotte  Dolly  who  is  so  fond  of  drawing 
horses,  and  Jane  Goddard  whose  “Gar¬ 
deners”  we  liked  so  well  last  Summer. 
And  Stanley  Brown ;  we  hope  he  comes 
back.  And  then  Frances  McCall,  and  all 
those  others,  but  space  bids  us  stop. 

The  poets  and  writers  are  coming  now. 
Some  have  appeared  masked  as  the  di¬ 
arists,  a  few  also  are  our  artists,  and 
many  others.  Eugenia  Powers,  Marie 
Hettema,  Carl  Prentiss,  Thomas  Clement, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Rhymer,  Florence 
Swan,  Jane  Goddard  (we  specially  liked 
“Churning  Song”),  John  Pietroski,  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Townsend,  Dorothy  Brodine  of 
f  he  famous  spiders.  Again  a  long,  Jong 
list. 

And  those  faithful  ones  we  couldn’t 
exist  without — Erma  Herschey,  Dorothy 
Safford,  Claris  Rowley,  Elspeth  Field, 
Frances  and  Rose  Spindler,  Clark  Al- 
lender,  and  again,  Charlotte  Dolly.  And 
so  many  more.  They  are  all  here,  and 
the  merriment  and  laughter  grows.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  clock  strikes  12.  Again  Cin¬ 
derella  must  return  to  the  ashes.  Your, 
Violet. 


List  of  Contributors 

*  Marks  contributors  whose  work  appears  this 
month. 

New  York. — Ruth  Teter  (13),  Albert  Wilmott 
(0),  *Luey  Weatherup,  Evelyn  Gordon  (12),  An¬ 
drew  Doty  (17),  Mary  McComber  (15),  Barbara 
Osborn  (18),  H.  It.  Hopkinson  (16),  Gerda 
Keetweld  (10),  Carroll  Livingston  (i0),  Everett 
Leonard  (8),  Hollis  Everiit.  Gertrude  Kemler 

(12) ,  Lois  Coverty,  Ethel  Greenway  (15),  ‘El¬ 
eanor  Weaver  (17),  Mary  Monasterski  (14), 
Dorothy  Orr.  Teresa  Prinzing  (14),  Alice  Hos- 
talek,  Sheila  Thompson  (11),  Martha  Cairns, 
Eleanor  Brown  (14).  Harry  Janies  (11).  Robert 
Lawrence  (16),  Leona  Lasky  (12).  Alice  Hen¬ 
derson  (10),  Paul  Mett  (11).  Doris  Brokaw  (15), 
Florence  Jordan  (11).  ‘Elizabeth  Maier  tlG), 
‘Anna  Yurkeweez,  Helen  Christie  (15),  *L.  C. 
Polzin  (17).  ‘Carl  Prentiss,  Elizabeth  McWhor¬ 
ter  (10),  ‘Marion  'Wiethorn  (19),  ‘Dorothy  Bro¬ 
dine  (11),  Evelyn  McLaughlin  (8),  Mary  Koski. 

Pennsylvania.  - —  ‘Erma  Hereliey,  Ruth  Hunt 
1 13),  Mary  Szabo  (14),  ‘Rena  Cook  (10),  Claris 
Rowley  (IS).  Alden  Rowley  (16),  Edwin  Hamil¬ 
ton  (10),  Wilbert  Bolick  (13),  Herbert  Bolich 

(13) ,  Ruth  Thomforde,  ‘Elsie  Mae  Springer 
(18),  Edna  AVyniek  (16),  Elsie  Niemela  (13), 
Vera  Blauvelt  (10). 

Connecticut.  —  ‘Emily  Pomaski  (17),  Roger 
Wolcott  (7),  ‘Silvio  Bedini  (15),  Esther  Col¬ 
lins,  Agatha  Mazella.  Paul  Ivleeman  (10). 

New  Hampshire.- — Molly'  Panek  (15),  Dorothea 
Powell  (15). 

Massachusetts. — Clara  Leffingwell  (15),  ‘John 
Pietroski  (18),  Elizabeth  Townsend,  Frances 
Feldman,  Thelma  Basse,  Norma  Blanchard  (10), 
Katherine  Smith  (13),  Beryl  Wilbur  (13). 

Vermont.  —  ‘Hester  Carver  (12),  ‘Eugenia 
Powers  (18). 

Rhode  Island. — ‘Frances  McCall 

Maine. — ‘Catherine  Koch  (10). 

New  Jersey.— Bertha  Workman 
Resthome  (11),  Marie  David  (18), 

(12). 

Delaware. — Samuel  Dickerson. 

Maryland. — Katherine  Little  (8),  Mary 
letly  (14).  Marilyn  Miller.  Marie  Ouidas. 

Vest  Virginia. — ‘Clark  Allender  (18),  Geneva 
Tennant  (15),  ‘Clifford  Isuer. 

Virginia. — Edna  Schlosser,  Ada  Barbe  (17). 

Kentucky. — Florence  Franz  (12),  Pauline  Franz 
(8). 

Ohio. — Ruth  Thacker  (12),  ‘Evelyn  l'ailor 
(12). 

Arkansas. — ‘Lorene  Curry. 

Nebraska.- — ‘Rose  Spindler  (19). 

Arizona. — ‘Bonnie  Black  (19). 

Colorado. — ‘Florence  Swan  (IS) . 


(16). 

(12),  Edwin 
May  Stenger 


Gel- 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  correspondents  under  this  heading 
should  be  mailed  to  Iva  Unger  in  care  of  this 
office.  Remember  that  unstamped  envelopes 
cannot  be  mailed. 

Barbara  Osborn  (18),  New  York;  Mabel  Par- 
dingtou.  New  York;  Clara  Leffingwell  (15), 
Massachusetts;  Florence  Sherwin  (10),  New 
York;  Rose  Marie  Margraf  (14),  New  York; 
Priscilla  Wise  (14),  Connecticut;  Florence  Wol¬ 
cott  (12),  Connecticut;  Florence  Graden  (10), 
Pennsylvania;  Harry  James  (11),  New  York; 
Erma  Marble,  New  Y’ork;  Hazel  Wiggins  (13), 
Massachusetts;  Elizabeth  Callender,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire;  Sheila  Thompson  (11),  New  York;  Doro¬ 
thea  Powell  (15).  New  Hampshire;  Alice  Hos- 
talek  (15),  New  York. 


Air  Lift  Pump 

I  wish  to  convert  my  deep-well  pump 
to  an  air  lift  system.  Could  you  tell  me 
about  this  type  of  water  system?  I  have 
considerable  pipe  of  various  sizes,  valves, 
etc.  I  am  after  a  system  I  can  rig  up 
myself.  w.  J.  R. 

Tennessee. 

In  its  simplest  form  the  air  lift  pump 
consists  of  two  pipes,  a  large  one  and  a 
small  one,  placed  side  by  side,  and  ex¬ 


tending  down  into  the  well.  The  first 
and  larger  pipe  is  used  for  discharging 
water  from  the  well  and  contains  no 
valve.  The  top  is  fitted  with  an  elbow, 
which  serves  as  a  spout  and  the  bottom  is 
left  open. 

The  smaller  of  the  pipes  conducts  the 
compressed  air  down  into  the  well.  At 
the  lower  end  it  is  fitted  with  a  return 
bend  and  a  nipple  so  that  it  points  di¬ 
rectly  upward  into  the  open,  lower  end  of 
the  water  pipe.  In  operation  compressed 
air  is  forced  through  the  air  line  and 
discharged  upward  into  the  open,  lower 
end  of  the  water  pipe.  The  air,  mixing 
with  the  water,  fills  it  with  bubbles  and 
makes  it  lighter  than  the  water  surround¬ 
ing  the  pipe.  For  this  reason  the  water 
rises  in  the  pipe  and  if  conditions  are 
right  will  flow  out  of  the  top.  This  action 
continues  as  long  as  air  is  supplied. 

One  of  the  chief  conditions  affecting 
pumping  is  submergence.  The  well  must 
have  a  sufficient  depth  to  permit  at  Dast 
half  of  the  length  of  the  pipe  to  be  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  water  when  the 
well  is  at  the  pumping  level,  and  a  sub¬ 
mergence  of  from  65  to  75  per  cent  will 
usually  give  better  results.  The  com¬ 
pressed  air  used  may  come  direct  from 
the  compressor  or  from  a  storage  tank, 
the  pressure  required  varying  with  the 
depth  of  submergence.  Only  sufficient  air 
pressure  is  needed  to  force  the  air  freely 
into  the  discharge  pipe  of  the  pump. 

While  the  pump  just  briefly  described 
is  very  simple  and  has  no  valves  or  other 
moving  parts  to  wear  and  give  trouble, 
it  is  not  adapted  to  usual  farm  conditions. 
Due  to  the  air  imprisoned  in  the  water  it 
cannot  be  piped  any  distance  horizontally 
or  “air  blind”  may  result,  checking  the 
flow.  Neither  can  the  water  be  delivered 
under  pressure — the  water  has  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  pump  into  an  open 
sump  or  storage  tank  and  taken  from 
here  for  distribution  by  gravity.  Because 
of  these  reasons  it  cannot  be  conveniently 
piped  to  the  buildings  of  the  farmstead 
group. 

Where  electricity  is  available  one  of 
the  automatic  motor  driven  deep-well 
pumps  is  most  convenient.  If  current  is 
not  available  for  this  purpose  a  deep 
well  head  driven  by  a  gasoline  engine  and 
connected  to  a  pressure  tank  will  give 
good  service.  Robert  fi.  smith. 


Noisy  Faucets 

What  is  the  cause  of  plumbing  “knock¬ 
ing”  when  water  is  drawn  through  a 
spigot?  We  have  a  terrible  time  with 
this  noise  every  time  one  draws  any  tva- 
ter  through  two  faucets  in  particular,  al¬ 
though  it  has  occurred  when  first  putting 
in  new  washers  in  any  of  the  faucets, 
both  when  I  put  them  in  and  when  I  had 
a  plumber  do  it,  although  the  “knock” 
did  not  develop  immediately  after  his 
work.  It  does  not  always  when  I  do  it 
either.  Some  have  said  it  is  due  to  air 
getting  in  the  pipes  or  between  the  face 
of  the  valve  and  the  cap  as  the  cap  was 
screwed  down  but  I  have  permitted  the 
water  to  run  as  I  tightened  the  cap  and 
still  it  knocked.  I  have  filled  the  space 
with  wicking  and  it  made  no  perceptible 
change.  H.  s.  b. 

Virginia. 

The  noise  referred  to  is  caused  by  the 
rubber  or  fiber  disk  which  shuts  down 
over  the  opening  within  the  faucet  and 
stops  the  flow  of  water.  If  this  is  loose, 
or  has  become  thin  and  flexible  through 
use  it  will  vibrate  and  cause  the  rattling 
noise  in  the  pipe.  This  may  be  very  loud 
and  is.at  any  time  a  great  nuisance.  The 
noise  is  more  pronounced  when  the  faucet 
it  only  partially  opened — when  opened  to 
full  floiv  it  will  usually  cease.  The  remedy 
is  a  new  disk  fastened  firmly  in  place.  If 
the  seat  of  the  faucet  is  etched  or  rough¬ 
ened.  so  that  it  wears  the  disk  quickly,  it 
should  be  smoothed  with  a  re-seating  tool 
or  a  new  faucet  used.  Usually  this  condi¬ 
tion  will  be  indicated  by  dripping  even 
after  a  newT  disk  has  been  carefully  fitted, 
and  it  is  most  likely  to  develop  in  the  hot 
water  faucet  both  because  of  the  greater 
use  of  this  faucet  and  the  greater  etching 
action  of  the  hot  water. 

Another  form  of  knock  in  water  pipes 
termed  “water  hammer”  is  caused  by  the 
sudden  closing  of  a  faucet.  The  almost 
instantaneous  stopping  of  the  stream  of 
water  within  the  pipe  causes  a  hammer¬ 
like  bohv  which  is  both  noisy  and  de¬ 
structive  to  the  piping.  This  is  not  so 
likely  to  occur,  hoivever,  unless  automatic, 
quick  closing  faucets  are  used.  Where 
these  are  used  a  small  air  chamber  placed 
on  the  water  pipe  near  the  faucet  will 
absorb  the  blow  and  reduce  the  noise. 

ROBERT  II.  SMITH. 


Peanut  Butter  Pie 

Three  egg  yolks,  four  tablespoons  corn¬ 
starch,  two  cups  rich  sweet  milk,  one  cup 
brown  sugar,  %  cup  thick  peanut  butter, 
one  tablespoon  butter.  Heat  milk  in 
upper  part  of  double  boiler,  add  sugar. 
Dissolve  the  cornstarch  to  a  smooth  paste 
with  cold  milk,  add  to  hot  milk,  stir  and 
cook  till  it  thickens.  Beat  egg  yolk,  add 
some  of  the  starch  to  egg  mixture,  about 
half,  a  little  at  a  time,  beat  well,  put 
back  to  cook  10  minutes.  Take  from  fire 
add  peanut  butter  and  butter,  beat  well. 
Put  into  pie  crust  already  baked.  Make 
meringue  with  three  egg  whites  and  half 
a  cup  of  granulated1  sugar,  and  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar.  Cover 
pie  with  meringue,  bake  until  light 
brown.  mrs.  j.  l.  m. 


One  cent  win  run  a 

washer  for  more  than  an 
hour.  Electricity  is  the 
biggest  bargain  you  buy. 
It  costs  you  less  today 
than  in  1915 

The  more  you  use 
the  less  each  unit  costs. 

NIAGARA  ||jj§  HUDSON 


MUSCULAR- 
RHEUMATIC  PAINS 

DRAW  them  out  with  a  “ counter- 
irritant.1 ”  Muscular  lumbago, 
soreness  and  stiffness — generally  respond 
to  good  old  Musterole.  Doctors  call  it  a 
‘  ‘ counter-irritant ”  because  its  warm- 
ingaction  penetrates  and  stimulates  blood 
circulation  and  helps  to  draw  out  infec¬ 
tion  and  pain.  It  gets  action  and  is  not 
just  a  salve.  But  do  not  stop  with  one 
application.  Apply  this  soothing,  cool¬ 
ing,  healing  ointment  generously  to  the 
affected  area  once  every  hour  for 
five  hours.  Used  by  millions  for  over 
20  years.  Recommended  by  many  doc¬ 
tors  and  nurses.  All  druggists. 

To  Mothers— Musterole  is  also 
made  in  milder  form  for  babies 
and  small  children.  Ask  for  Chil¬ 


dren’s  Musterole. 


Full  Line  of  Plumbing. 
Heating.  Roofing  Sun- 
plies  and  Paints 

Toilet  Outfit  ..  $11.25 
Laundry  Trays  $8.75 
Gas  Water  Heater  $4.45 
STANI  FY  plumbing 

51AIYLLI  srrppjy  co  jjjf. 
407  North  Broad  Street' 


VADkl  COLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS 

W  MM  CY  SH  $1.1  5  lb.  knitting  yarns  at  barg-ain.  Maniples, free. 

■  B  ■  ■■  ■■  H.  A.  Bartlett,  ( Mfr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10x1)2  Room 

YVe  Pay  Postage 
Send  for  big  FREE  Catalog 


A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N-  1 


WANTED 
AT0NCE! 

500  More  Rural  and  City 
Dealers 


Start  your  own  business  with  our  capi¬ 
tal.  It  pays  better  than  farming.  Buy  ev¬ 
erything  at  wholesale — sell  at  retail.  Be 
your  own  boss.  Make  all  the  profits  on 
everything  you  sell.  We  supply  everything 
- — Products,  Auto-Bodies,  Sample  Cases, 
Advertising  Matter,  Sales  and  Service 
Methods,  etc.  15  Factories  and  Service 
Branches.  Prompt  shipments.  Lowest 
freight  and  express  rates.  Superior  Kaw- 
leigh  Quality,  old  established  demand,  low¬ 
est  prices,  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  no 
sale,  makes  easy  sales.  200  farm  and 
home  necessities,  all  guaranteed  the  best 
values.  Kawleigh’s  Superior  Sales  and 
Service  Methods  secure  most  business  ev¬ 
erywhere.  Over  42  million  Products  sold 
last  year.  If  you  are  willing  to  work  steady 
every  day  for  good  pay,  write  for  complete 
information  how  to  start  your  own  busi¬ 
ness  with  our  capital. 

W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

DEPT.  B-37  Ban  FREEPORT.  ILL. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Do  you  know  Geo.  K.  Iligbie  &  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.?  Their  agent  was 
through  here  last  June  taking  orders  for 
seed  oats.  He  said  the  price  would  not 
be  over  $1.25  per  bushel.  I  was  careless 
enough  to  sign  an  order  without  reading 
it  carefully,  and  now  they  claim  the  or¬ 
der  cannot  be  canceled.  I  wrote  them  to 
cancel  the  order.  I  will  not  have  the 
money  this  Spring  to  pay  for  the  oats, 
which  they  claim  now  are  $2.25  a  bushel. 
Can  they  enforce  the  order?  R.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  company  makes  a  practice  of  sell¬ 
ing  farm  seeds  through  agents  represent¬ 
ing  them  to  be  new  varieties  of  great 
value.  We  do  not  know  what  representa¬ 
tions  were  made  in  this  particular  case, 
but  according  to  our  correspondent  the 
verbal  contract  was  at  $1.25  a  bushel, 
and  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  the  price 
which  may  defeat  an  attempt  to  enforce 
the  contract.  Sometimes  a  court  is 
obliged  to  give  a  decision  in  favor  of  a 
plaintiff  in  such  cases  because  the  de¬ 
fendant  has  no  proof  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  or  fraud. 

We  have  been  giving  farmers  informa¬ 
tion  for  a  lifetime  in  reference  to  exag¬ 
gerated  claims  made  by  seed  concerns  at 
Rochester,  and  exaggerated  prices  charged 
for  them.  In  some  cases  we  were  able  to 
trace  the  source  of  the  seeds  back  to  the 
farms  on  which  they  were  grown.  We 
never  found  any  farmer  who  tried  the 
seeds,  and  reported  anything  but  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  country  has  many  re¬ 
sponsible  and  reliable  seed  houses,  which 
charge  only  a  fair  price,  and  would  will¬ 
ingly  cancel  an  order  any  time  before 
shipment  is  made.  Because  so  much  of 
the  success  of  the  crop  depends  on  the 
seed,  we  advise  ordering  through  the 
known  reliable  houses. 

I  signed  a  contract  with  the  Lehigh 
Packing  Company  for  six  rabbits  to  cost 
$180.  My  husband  was  sick  in  bed  when 
the  agent  came,  and  the  agent  promised 
that  if  he  was  not  able  to  start  the  rab¬ 
bit  business  the  money  would  be  returned. 
He  wrote  on  the  agreement  “will  order  in 
80  days  or  return  deposit. — M.  Collins. 

I  paid  $90.  Now  my  husband’s  health 
and  other  conditions  are  such  that  we 
cannot  start  the  business  and  they  refuse 
to  return  the  deposit.  E.  H.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

I  paid  the  Lehigh  Packing  Company 
825  on  a  15-vear  contract  to  buy  12  rab¬ 
bits  and  hutches  to  the  amotint  of  $500. 
and  the  company  to  buy  back  all  our  rab¬ 
bits  of  5  lbs.  and  up  for  15  years.  I  told 
them  that  if  I  could  not  find  a  suitable 
place  I  would  have  to  drop  it,  and  the 
agent  consented.  Now  they  will  not  re¬ 
turn  my  deposit.  R.  w. 

New  York. 

The  Lehigh  Packing  Company  advises 
us  that  no  deposit  or  down  payment  will 
be  refunded;  that  agents  have  no  au¬ 
thority  to  change  the  printed  contract, 
and  in  effect  anyone  who  signs  the  con¬ 
tract  will  be  expected  to  live  up  to  it. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  experts  that  rab¬ 
bits  are  to  prolific  ever  to  show  much  of 
a  profit.  There  may  be  a  profit  in  selling 
rabbits  for  breeding  purposes  at  $30 
apiece,  but  a  provision  to  buy  back  all 
progeny  for  15  years  at  any  fixed  price 
would  seem  like  a  hazard,  and  if  no  price 
is  stipulated  the  provision  to  buy  back 
would  have  little  or  no  weight.  Anyway, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  agents  have  no 
authority  to  make  promises  or  to  change 
the  printed  contract,  and  that  the  com¬ 
pany  will  return  no  money  and  expects  a 
fulfillment  of  the  contract  as  signed. 

I  would  like  to  get  some  information 
about  the  Cuban  lottery  ticket  I  am  en¬ 
closing.  The  quality  of  the  engraved 
paper  makes  me  think  that  the  Masonic 
Lodge  is  conducting  it  honestly.  w.  D. 

New  York. 

The  lottery  ticket  is  for  the  National 
Masonic  Home  of  Cuba.  M  e  are  in¬ 
formed  by  the  Masonic  people  here  that 
the  Grand  Master  does  not  approve  of 
this  method  of  solicitation  and  it  has  been 
in  no  way  countenanced  by  him,  though 
he  has  not  been  able  to  stop  the  tickets 
coming  into  this  country  through  the 
mails. 

I  have  a  claim  against  the  Empire 
Transit  C’o..  28  Watts  St,,  New  York, 
the  amount  being  $174.20  for  damage  to 
a  shipment  of  ^ggs  caused  by  the  wreck¬ 
ing  of  a  truck.  The  damage  was  paid  by 


the  insurance  company,  but  the  trucking 
company  has  not  settled  with  the  shippers. 

New  York  A.  H.  F. 

The  trucking  company  seems  to  have 
been  owned  by  one  William  G.  Ilosford. 
When  we  located  Mr.  Ilosford,  he  had 
already  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy. 
Our  advice  is  that  there  were  no  assets. 
The  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  cases  have 
been  investigated  and  quite  justly  con¬ 
demned.  Some  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  practice,  and  the  prospects 
are  that  the  law  will  be  changed.  An 
honest  bankrupt  is  all  right ;  but  it  is 
too  easy  at  times  to  outdo  honest  credi¬ 
tors  through  the  bankrupt  proceedings. 

I  paid  the  Prospect  Hill  Nurseries, 
Athens,  N.  Y.,  for  four  peach  trees.  Two 
of  them  were  dried  out,  and  never  grew. 
I  have  written  them  several  tines,  but 
never  heard  from  them.  I  would  be 
tharfkful  if  you  could  do  anything  with 
them.  T.  J.  s. 

New  York. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  get  any 
response  from  the  Prospect  Hill  Nurseries. 
The  amount  involved  is  not  enough  to 
warrant  a  suii't.  It  is  unusual  for  us  to 
have  a  complaint  of  this  kind  from  a 
nursery.  The  responsible  retail  nursery¬ 
men  as  a  rule  take  great  pains  to  satisfy 
their  patrons. 

Chas  Sobel,  4  N.  Delaware  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  was  buying  cheese  from  a 
local  firm  in  which  I  am  interested,  there 
was  a  bill  against  him  of  about  $1,200, 
when  Sobel  left  for  parts  unknown. 
Perhaps  some  reader  may  see  this  and 
know  where  he  is  now  doing  business. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  this  man  will 
start  in  the  wholesale  business  somewhere 
where  he  is  not  known.  c.  H.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  made  careful  inquiry,  but  have 
been  unable  to  locate  Mr.  Sobel.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  knowledge  of  his 
whereabouts. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  three  bonds  of 
$100  each  of  the  Hogue  Oil  and  Refining 
Company,  incorporated  in  the  State  of 
Delaware.  They  have  paid  dividends  five 
times  through  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of 
New  York  City.  These  bonds  are  due  in 
1932.  Can  you  give  me  any  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  this  company?  They  have 
not  heard  from  them  in  some  time,  and 
are  worried  about  the  investment,  c.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Our  information  is  that  this  company 
defaulted  in  payments  in  September, 
1924,  and  became  inoperative  and  void  in 
1926.  In  1927  it  was  proclaimed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Delaware  for 
non-payment  of  taxes.  There  is  no  hope 
of  realizing  on  the  bonds. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  looking  up 
the  people.  It  seems  a  small  amount  to 
raise  a  question  about,  in  fact  it  is  not 
the  amount,  it  is  the  principle.  I  get  so 
many  of  these  calls  that  I  am  adopting 
the  plan  of  sending  nearly  all  of  them 
back.  A  few  years  ago  I  sent  Blind 
Taylor,  whom  you  have  rightfully  exposed. 
$1  for  two  or  three  10-cent  neckties,  and 
then  every  little  while  I  would  receive 
another  package.  The  last  time  I  sent 
back  a  letter  saying  that  I  would  hold 
them  for  five  days  to  be  called  for.  No 
one  came  and  I  have  never  received  any 
since.  I  have  sent  the  cards  back  this 
year.  Last  year  I  sent  him  $1  and  I 
think  I  shall  consider  my  duty  done  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned.  Again  I  thank 
you  not  only  for  this  courtesy,  but  for 
a  great  many  worth-while  suggestions, 
and  much  information  that  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  during  the  last 
25  years.  w.  l.  b. 

New  York. 

We  refer  to  this  because  the  mails  are 
flooded  with  articles  not  ordered  but  of¬ 
fered  and  payment  demanded  under  the 
guise  of  charity.  It  is  an  imposition  and 
we  approve  the  method  used  by  this 
reader. 

Will  you  glance  over  this  contract, 
guarantee  and  other  papers,  and  then 
write  me  what  you  think  after  reading 
this  guarantee?  If  you  still  feel  that  this 
is  just  a  money-making  scheme,  I  shall 
feel  satisfied  to  know  just  what  you  think 
of  it.  K-  G.  R. 

Rhode  Island. 

In  all  these  work-at-home  propositions 
the  guarantee  is  given  to  induce  you  to 
send  for  the  outfit.  The  company  asks 
$10  for  the  outfit  and  they  claim  that  the 
student  can  earn  large  sums  working  at 
home.  We  consider  the  price  of  the  out¬ 
fits  high  and  the  claims  for  results  ex¬ 
aggerated,  and  the  possibilities  for  success 
uncertain.  Their  guarantee  leaves  them 
the  privilege  of  rejecting  your  work,  and 
it  is  our  experience  that  it  is  refused  on 
the  ground  that  it  does  not  come  up  to 
their  particular  specifications.  In  the 
end  you  have  the  experience,  they  have 
your  advance  payment  for  the  outfit. 


A  Virginia  Water  Garden 

Ever  since  I  was  a  little  girl  I  always 
wished  I  could  live  where  water-lilies 
grew.  A  few  years  ago  this  dream  was 
partly  realized  and  since  I  have  been  able 
to  enjoy  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of 
these  lovely  flowers  in  my  own  yard,  from 
the  last  of  May  until  December,  when  the 
water  was  frozen  in  the  pool. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  I  read  an  ar¬ 
ticle  telling  how  one  might  have  water- 
lilies  growing  and  blooming  in  her  own 
yard,  by  using  half  a  barrel  or  boxes 
sunken  in  the  ground.  I  sunk  three  half 
barrels  in  the  ground  and  sent  for  cata¬ 
logs  that  I  might  know  how  and  when  I 
might  obtain  plants.  In  due  time  the 
plants  came  and  in  a  few  weeks  I  had  my 
first  .thrill  when  one  morning  I  found  two 
fragrantly  beautiful  water-lilies  open.  I 
was  not  'satisfied.  I  wanted  more  than 
three  plants  and  knew  the  half  barrel 
would  only  accommodate  one  plant  to 
good  advantage. 

The  next  Summer  I  put  in  five  more 
half  barrels,  making  in  all  eight  tubs  or 
half  barrels  sunken  in  the  ground,  placed 
so  as  to  give  and  oval  effect.  Between  the 
tubs  I  planted  dwarf  Iris  and  sweet  Alys- 
sum.  The  effect  was  very  pretty ;  it  really 
gave  the  impression,  at  first  glance,  of  a 
real  pool. 

But  I  had  trouble  with  my  goldfish. 
They  got  along  very  nicely  in  the  Summer 
but  in  the  Winter,  when  the  water  froze 
in  the  tubs,  I  would  lose  them  all.  After 
a  couple  of  years  of  this,  I  decided  I 
would  make  another  change  more  bene¬ 
ficial  to  my  fish.  I  had  proved  to  my 
family  I  could  raise  water-lilies  that 
would  bloom  and  now  had  their  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  -building  a  real  lily  pool.  This 
work  was  done  by  my  husband  with  the 
help  of  a  colored  man.  The  work  was 
begun  in  March  and  finished  ready  for 
the  plants  about  the  first  of  April. 
The  pool  when  finished  was  9  ft. 
by  IS  ft.  inside  dimension,  and  oblong 
in  shape.  I  sent  for  three  tropical 
lilies,  among  them  the  beautiful  blue 
Pennsylvania,  rose-colored  Mrs.  Ward 
and  white  Mrs.  Pringle,  also  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  lotus.  I  used  part  of  the  hardy 
lilies  I  had  in  the  tubs,  and  they  had 
increased  so  that  I  sold  half  of  them  at 
a  small  cost,  thus  helping  to  defray  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  new  pool. 

I  planted  my  lotus  in  a  box,  so  that 
it  might  not  have  a  chance  to  spread.  I 
was  told  -by  a  merchant  who  sold  me  the 
bonemeal  for  my  plants,  that  he  had  had 
a  lotus  and  it  spread  so  much  in  his  pool, 
and  did  not  bloom,  that  he  pulled  it  up 
and  threw  it  away.  I  was  tempted  to  do 
the  same  when  I  heard  this,  but  I  have 
always  been  glad  that  I  didn’t.  I  was 
more  successful,  as  I  had  five  beautiful 
flowers  on  my  plant  the  same  year  it  was 
planted.  It  spread  in  spite  of  every  pre¬ 
caution  taken,  but  the  following  Spring 
I  had  several  new  roots  which  I  sold.  I 
stocked  my  pool  with  fish  grass,  snails, 
water  poppies-  and  water  hyacinths  and 
blue  forget-me-nots  were  planted  on  the 
pile  of  stones  in  the  middle  of  the  pool. 
I  bought  about  35  very  small  goldfish 
which  grew  and  multiplied  in  time.  They 
became  very  tame  and  would  swim 
through  my  fingers  and  eat  out  of  my 
hand.  I  'have  had  reason  to  regret  that 
I  made  pets  of  my  fish,  as  a  cat  belonging 
to  the  family  often  goes  a-fishing.  He 
found  that  by  putting  one  of  his  paws  in 
the  water  the  fish  through  curiosity  will 
come  to  him  and  are  easily  caught.  This 
cat  has  been  pushed  into  the  pool  several 
times  when  caught  in  the  act,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  cure  him  of  this  fault. 

After  stocking  the  inside  of  my  pool 
I  then  began  on  the  outside.  At  the  two 
corners  toward  the  east  I  planted  large 
bunches  of  day  lilies,  at  the  other  two 
corners  large  clumps  of  ribbon  grass.  I 
planted  several  clumps  of  Japanese  and 
Siberian  Iris,  and  between  these  set  out 
some  sweet  Alyssum  and  Verbena  plants. 
It  was  all  very  pretty  and  how  many 
happy  moments  I  have  had  enjoying  the 
fragrance  and  beauty  of  my  water-lilies 
and  Egyptian  lotus  wrhen  all  are  bloom¬ 
ing  .  IIow  interesting  I  find  the  fish  as  I 
stand  by  the  pool  to  feed  them  and  watch 
them  as  they  dart  about  in  the  clear 
water,  each  trying  to  get  the  largest  piece 
of  food  as  it  falls.  Of  course  I  think  all 
the  frogs  far  and  near  came  to  make 
their  home  in  my  pool,  and  I  learned 
many  things  about  them  that  I  did  not 
know  before.  It  is  in  the  water  they  mate 
and  spawn.  Soon  the  sides  of  the  pool 
were  almost  covered  vrith  tadpoles,  which 
soon  grew  into  little  frogs  and  disap¬ 
peared  to  seek  new  homes  elsewhere. 

I  have  had  many  visits  from  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  friends  and  their  friends  and  their 
children  who  came  to  see  my  lilies  and 
watch  my  fish.  Several  pools  have  been 
built  since  mine  -first  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  so  it  is  no  longer  a  novelty.  But 
how  much  happiness  I  have  had  since  it 
all  began  !  I  expect  to  still  get  much  more 
happiness  from  it  in  years  to  come.  I 
feel  that  there  is  still  one  thing  lacking, 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  one  day 
when  I  will  have  a  figure  or  statue  for 
the  fountain  in  the  center  of  my  pool. 

Hampton,  Va.  J.  H.  G. 
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High  Interest 
with  Safety.. 

No  Matter 
.  Where 
You  Live 

For  over  half  a  century  this 
conservative  Savings  Bank  has 
paid  the  highest  interest  possi¬ 
ble  with  safety.  Not  a  dollar 
has  ever  been  lost  by  any  de¬ 
positor.  Our  FREE  booklet, 
“Banking  by  Mail,”  tells  how 
to  secure  safety,  liberal  interest 
compounded  quarterly  and  your 
money  back  when,  wanted.  Get 
this  booklet.  Use  the  coupon. 
No  obligation  of  any  kind. 

Interest  Compounded 
Quarterly 

Albany  County 
Savings  Bank 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sign  and  Mail  This  Coupon  Now 

ALBANY  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
Albany,  N.  Y.  rny-io 

Please  send  your  FREE  Booklet 
Name . . 

Address . 

Town . . State . 


NEW  1932  PRICES 
plus  TRADE  ALLOWANCE 

makes  it  possible  for  us  to  of¬ 
fer  you  in  trade  for  your  old 
separator  a  New  Melotte  at 


Reduction 


Write  for  New  Offer 

Send  for  free  Melotte  catalog 
new  low  prices,  80  days  free  trial  and 
£5.00  per  month  terms  offers.  Use  the 
Melotte  30  days  FREE. Compare  it  side  by 
side  with  ANY  separator.  See  how  much 
MORE  cream  the  New  Melotte  will  nut 
in  your  cream  can.  Liberal  trade-in.  New 
low  prices.  Write  for  full  details  TO¬ 
DAY—  before  special  new  price  offer  is 
withdrazim. 


THE  MELOTTE  SEPARATOR,  G.  B.  Babton,  U.  S.  Mgr . 
2843  W.  19th  St.,  Dept.  30-72  Chicago,  IU. 


mWmm  MELOTTE 


The  ONLY 

soft  surface 

Teat  Dilators 

A  safe  and  dependable  treatment  for 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  and  Bruised 
Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Deep  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  absorbent  texture — fits  large 
or  small  teats  and  carries  medicated  oint¬ 
ment  INTO  teat  canal  to  seat  of  trouble. 

Heals  the  teat— Keeps  it  open 


Small  rounded  end,  easy  to  insert. 
Stays  in  the  teat  until  re¬ 
moved.  Large  jar  dilators  in 
medicated  ointment  mailed 
postpaid  for  $1.00  if  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
or  send  dealer’s  name 
and  we  will  send  sam¬ 
ples  free. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Dept.  5  Morris,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


LOWER  PRICES! 

BUY  your  Economy  Silo  now.  Prices 
are  lower  than  ever !  Now  you  can  havo 
the  kind  of  silo  you’ve  always  wanted. 
Send  for  free  catalog  and  new  low 
prices.  Patented  storm-proof  anchor 
equipment.  Continuous  self-adjusting 
doors  or  swinging  hinge  doors. 
Economy  Silos  are  made  of  best 
grade  Oregon  Fir,  Spruce  or  Yellow 
Pine.  Also  Glazed  Tile  and  Cement 
Silos. 

THE  ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  C  Frederick,  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


LAND  OPENINGS 


Minne  sota. 
No.  Dakota, 
Washington, 


Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all 
purposes,  size  and  price  to  suit.  Write  for 
FREE  BOOK  and  details. 


E-  C.  LEEDY,  Dept.  1 30,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn 


Automatic  Water  Systems  $ 

Complete  with  tank.  Exceptional 
value.  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

WOODS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

S3  Park  Place  New  York  City 
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FOULTRY’AIAN.  SINGLE,  wants  position;  fully 
experienced:  wages  immaterial;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3157,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Single  man  work  on  farm 
or  estate,  age  30,  experienced  in  dairying  and 
farm  work.  ADVERTISER  3221,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYAIAN,  32,  SINGLE,  refined,  neat,  re¬ 
liable,  college  training.  12  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  expert  all  branches;' make  own  repairs; 
farm-bred.  ADVERTISER  3233,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


n  ATriWTC  Call  or  write  for  free  book  “How 
A  rl  Jl  Hi  ill  Jl  *_#  to  Obtain  a-  Patent  and  Record  of 
Invention”  form;  no  charge  .for  preliminary  informa¬ 
tion.  Clarence  A  O’Brien,  Suite  1108,  Depart¬ 
ment  T-2,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
City.  Telephone  COrtlandt  7-4037. 


ALFALFA,  GLOVER  AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  SALE 

.TAMES  E.  DANTE,  JR.  Cobleskill,  New  York 


GARDENER-FARMER,  thoroughly  experienced 
taking  care  of  a  private  estate,  including  work 
under  glass,  wishes  a  position;  best  of  reference, 
married,  age  48.  Address  ADVERTISER  3230, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  single,  American, 
Protestant:  10  years’  experience,  good  feeder, 
milker,  butter-maker;  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3242,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  FOREMAN,  herdsman,  caretaker  life 
experiences,  best  references,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  best  cattleman.  GUSTAV’S  HENDRICKX, 
420%  E.  12tli  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


MARRIED  MAN,  age  39,  desires  position  as 
working  superintendent  on  farm  or  farm  es¬ 
tate.  ADVERTISER  3260,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  MARRIED,  wishes  work  on  farm  or  es¬ 
tate;  A-l  teamster,  tractor  man  and  truck- 
driver;  understands  all  kind  of  machinery.  BER¬ 
NARD  KLAASSEN,  245  Scudder  Aye.,  North- 
port,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  —  Open  your  safe  deposit 
boxes,  invest  your  money  in  farm  lands  and 
watch  it  grow;  135  acres,  on  Lincoln  Highway, 
3  miles  from  Trenton,  20  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1  hour  15  minutes  from  Broadway; 
stone  colonial  dwelling,  all  conveniences;  for 
particulars  write  G.  M.  PALMER,  R.  F.  D.. 
Morris ville.  Pa. 


POULTRY  FARM,  nearly  six  acres,  beautiful 
shade,  large  house  with  modern  improvements, 
buildings  for  3,500  layers  and  large  brooder  ca¬ 
pacity  for  broilers  and  young  stock:  fully 
equipped;  will  sacrifice  this  large  income  pro¬ 
ducing  farm  for  $15,000,  easy  terms.  WALTER 
E.  MILLER,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE  desires  position,  invalids 
or  elderly  people  preferred:  references.  MRS. 
CORA  LA  FAVER,  Ilermon,  N.  Y. 


JL  AT  -VV  A  JLi,  »T.L  ,  V  , 


farm  and  estate  worker,  minor  repairman,  23, 
desires  permanent  position;  references.  ROOM 
1308,  32  Broadway,  New  York.  Phone  Digby 
4-8127. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  tourist  home,  gas 
station,  9  acres,  modern  improvements,  new 
buildings,  good  location.  ADVERTISER  3237. 
care-  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade  for  small  place.  200  acres, 
level,  no  stone,  tractor  worked;  25  head  cattle, 
600  hens.  EBEN  KINCAID,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


FARM  PRINTING— Letterheads,  billhead*,  circulars, 
stationery,  etc.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  on  any¬ 
thing  you  need.  Ilomlcn  Printing  Shop,  Sheffield,  Mass. 


IOO  NICE  WHITE  ENVELOPES— 3^x6^.  (printed  name 
address)  50c  postpaid.  HONESTY  PRESS,  Pntney,  Vt. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MAN  WANTED  for  place  in  Westchester;  white, 
married,  not  more  than  three  children,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  growing  vegetables, 
(lowers,  caring  for  horses,  chickens,  drive  Ford 
and  motor  mower,  repairing;  if  necessary  board 
one  or  two  men:  state  wages;  send  references. 
ADVERTISER  3272,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man,  single,  experienced 
in  operation  and  care  small  poultry  plant. 
Answer  F.  L.  V.,  P.  O.  Box  290,  City  Hall 
Station,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Farmer-gardener,  single  or  married, 
thoroughly  experienced,  with  enough  confidence 
to  operate  truck  farm  on  share  basis;  have  my 
own  retail  market.  IDEAL  FARMS,  Westfield, 
N.  J.  Phone,  Westfield  2-1629. 

AV ANTED — Single  man,  30  years,  experience  in¬ 
structing  and  handling  young  men  practical 
farming;  must  also  manage  farm;  references. 
ADA’ERTISER  3226,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  fruit  and  potato 
farm;  state  experience  and  wages;  single  man 
to  hoard  himself  considered.  FRED  CARLSON, 
Cranbury,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  MAN,  preferably  without  children, 
with  working  knowledge  and  experience  poul¬ 
try,  turkeys;  can  do  general  work  on  small 
place;  handy  with  tools;  drive  a  ear;  must  be 
competent;  house  with  modern  improvements, 
furnished.  ADVERTISER  3235,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


.MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  wanted;  good  cook, 
laundress  and  general  housekeeper  for  two 
adults;  pleasant  country  home;  $10  monthly. 
ADA’ERTISER  3253,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Nursery  man  who  knows  evergreens 
and  perennials,  commercial  enterprise.  IDEAL 
FARMS,  AVestfield,  N.  J.  Phone  AVestfield  2-1629. 


FARMER  AND  AVIFE  (colored),  clean  and  good 
milker.  AVALTER  E.  FENDERSON,  15  Elm 
St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — AVorking  farm  manager,  small  fami¬ 
ly,  experienced  with  cows,  poultry,  fruit,  on 
modern  farm,  willing  to  board  help,  moderate 
•wages,  shares  or  profit-sharing;  state  age,  ref¬ 
erences.  ADA’ERTISER  3262,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AA’ANTED  FOR  large  family,  couple,  general 
housework,  good  cook;  experienced  chauffeur; 
white:  state  wages  expected;  references.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  3273,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OAVNER,  250-ACRE  farm,  Bucks  County.  Pa., 
wants  tenant  with  family  to  work  farm,  rent 
and  tax  free;  farmer’s  wife  to  cook  for  owner’s 
small  family  (hiring  Summer;  fine  farm,  good 
buildings,  water,  100  acres  woods,  suitable  for 
dairy  or  sheep;  tenant  to  furnish  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery;  owner  will  help  make  real  improve¬ 
ments,  experienced  co-operation;  a  first-class 
man  will  find  this  a  first-class  proposition;  write 
in  full,  references,  family  photographs.  SCHUY¬ 
LER  JACKSON,  52  AVest  39th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  AVANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  graduate  on  March  27,  a  number 
of  young  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of 
agriculture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men,  vege¬ 
table  growers,  greenhouse  men,  landscape  ar¬ 
chitects,  poultrymen,  general  agriculture  and 
farm-machinery  operators;  these  young  men  will 
be  looking  for  positions  about  April  1;  the 
school  is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date 
farms;  anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help 
can  communicate  with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  married,  wants 
work,  dairy  or  general  farm;  willing  to  take 
boarders;  small  family;  prefer  Jersey;  available 
after  March  1.  ADVERTISER  3178,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AA’ ANTED — Position  on  poultry  farm,  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced,  single,  references.  E.  CAMP¬ 
BELL,  AVoodstoek,  Vt. 


TEACHING  POSITION  —  Biological  sciences 
wanted  by  agricultural  college  graduate.  M.  S. 
degree,  over  10  years’  experience.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  3211,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  MARRIED,  2  hoys  14  and 
17,  wants  position;  thoroughly  experienced 
with  management  of  estates,  construction  work, 
etc.;  3%  years  last  place.  ADVERTISER  3216, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  THOROUGHLY  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches  of  estate  and  farm 
management:  married,  no  children;  reasonable 
salary;  finest  references.  ADVERTISER  3219, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


CARETAKER,  FARAIER,  gardener;  upkeep  pri¬ 
vate  estate,  care  of  cows,  horses,  poultry; 
wife  good  plain  cook.  ANDERSON,  229  E.  124th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


MARRIED  MAN,  26  years  old.  wants  position  as 
manager  of  fruit  farm,  preferably  in  Eastern 
New  York  State;  good  references.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  3224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SPANISH  AVAR  veteran  wants  position  as  care¬ 
taker,  estate,  club;  understands  poultry,  gar¬ 
dening,  boats,  repairs,  good  cook.  ADVERTISER 
3222,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER.  AMERICAN,  40,  5  years  manager 
Osborndale  Farm,  Derby,  Conn. ;  4  years  man¬ 
ager  Stoneleigli  Farms,  Carmel,  N.  Y. :  broad  ex¬ 
perience  with  purebreds,  certified  milk,  poultry, 
estate  and  construction  work.  n.  T.  STEA’ENS, 
Gorham,  Me. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE  desires  work  in  coun¬ 
try,  poultry  farm,  New  York  State  preferred. 
ADA’ERTISER  3240,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AA’ORKING  HERDSAIAN,  married,  life-time 
practical  experience,  with  own  help,  desires 
position  April  1;  good  references;  state  wages. 
ADA’ERTISER  3241,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEMAN,  HANDY-MAN,  middle-aged. 

healthy,  educated,  wants  light  work,  good 
home.  ADA’ERTISER  3239,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


SINGLE.  MIDDLE-AGED  man,  American,  Frot- 
estant,  experienced  teamster,  understands  all 
general  farm  work;  would  like  work  on  dairy 
or  general  farm;  please  give  particulars  and 
state  wages.  ADA’ERTISER  3238,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  POULTRY’AIAN,  married,  capable,  re¬ 
liable,  wishes  engagement,  vicinity  New 
Y’ork.  ADA’ERTISER  3236,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


GARDENER.  SINGLE  man,  35,  industrious,  ca¬ 
pable,  good  habits,  many  years  experience  all 
branches,  gardening,  handy  many  ways,  also 
drive  car;  first-class  reference;  available  when 
needed:  please  state  full  particulars.  DANIEL 
HAYDEN.  South  Deerfield,  Mass. 


EXPERIENCED  FARAIER.  estate  worker,  some 
capital,  no  drink,  tobacco,  etc.;  pleasant,  ac¬ 
tive.  industrious;  all  tools,  etc.;  wish  to  go 
company,  good  party,  anywhere,  or  on  estate. 
ADA'ERTISER  3234,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  AIARRIED  man,  Hollander,  likes  to 
have  position  on  farm  or  estate;  ready  April 
1;  good  milker,  good  worker;  first-class  refer¬ 
ences.  ADA’ERTISER  3243,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


SINGLE  AIAN  wants  work  on  farm:  good  milker 
and  teamster;  life  experience;  age  32;  steady 
and  reliable;  state  wages.  ADA’ERTISER  3254, 
care  Rural  New-l’orker. 


A’EGETABLE-GROAVER,  married,  extensive  ex¬ 
perience,  intensified  production  of  vegetables 
under  glass,  in  field ;  any  permanent  salaried 
proposition  considered.  GARDENER,  18  Locust 
St.,  Alerchantville,  N.  J. 


AIAN  AA’ITII  some  experience  wishes  position  on 
poultry  farm:  references.  ADA’ERTISER  3251, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AIAN,  AGE  40.  wishes  position  on  private  estate 
or  poultry  farm ;  hatch  and  raise  turkeys, 
chickens,  ducks;  foxes;  do  carpenter  and  con¬ 
crete  jobs  and  all  around  handy  work;  have 
driver’s  license  and  I  am  mechanic  by  trade; 
wages  $50  per  month  to  start;  go  anywhere  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada.  Address  ADA’ERTISER 
3250,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR.  FARAIER.  with  small,  refined 
American  family;  references;  state  wages, 
particulars.  ADA'ERTISEIl  3249,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PORTESTANT  COUPLE,  no  children,  want  posi¬ 
tion,  good  home  to  high  wages:  man,  gardener, 
repairs,  care  of  small  place,  odd  jobs ;  woman, 
cook,  housekeeper:  anywhere.  ADA’ERTISER 
3248,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


SCIENTIFIC  FARAI  manager  and  cow-man,  expe¬ 
rienced  modern  methods  dairying  and  dairy 
farming,  improved  practices,  breeding  and  feed¬ 
ing  for  production,  economic  management  guar¬ 
anteed;  college  trained,  Graham  school  graduate, 
3  years’  experience  in  treating  cows,  brought  up 
on  dairy  farms,  from  AVisconsin;  married,  no 
children,  age  30.  unquestionable  references  from 
last  employers:  prefer  small  house,  good  home, 
desire  permanent  position,  interview  desired: 
state  wages.  ADY’ERTISER  3225,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AAIERICAN,  PROTESTANT  couple,  capable, 
energetic,  honest,  wish  job  on  estate,  farm  or 
place  of  trust;  references:  fair  wages.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  3247,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AIIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE  wants  work  chicken 
farm  or  camp;  good  cook;  good  repairman  in 
any  line;  reliable;  reference.  L.  E.  HALL,  2579 
Concord  St.,  Detroit,  Alicli. 


AIARRIED  AIAN.  experienced,  wants  position  on 
dairy  farm  April  1  :  honest,  reliable,  good 
habits.  ADA'ERTISER  3246,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AIIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE,  no  children,  desire 
position  on  small  estate,  willing;  man  can 
drive,  woman  neat  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER 
3245,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERA1AN,  40,  AIARRIED.  poultryman,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing.  university  trained,  well  educated,  executive 
abilities,  wants  position  as  working  manager, 
commercial  plant  or  estate;  caretaker  considered. 
BODO  ELLEKE,  Castleton-on-IIudson,  N.  Y. 
Phone  3-F-4. 


DAIRY  FARAI  wanted  with  stock  and  tools,  on 
shares;  life  experience,  best  references. 
FRANK  TACKAIAX,  Darien  Center,  Genesee 
County,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  POULTKY’AIAN  wants  position;  15 
years’  experience:  high  references;  yours  for 
service.  ADA’ERTISER  3259,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  . 


HOLLAND  COUPLE,  one  daughter  15.  wants 
work  on  dairy  farm  as  manager  or  work  by 
year;  diploma  milkers;  best  references.  Address 
HERAIAN  BAKER.  Alarion,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  FARAIER  superintendent,  experienced, 
wants  position;  no  children;  best  references. 
AA’rite  JOHN  S.  ADAAI,  care  the  Harbor  State 
Bank,  Fourth  Ave.  at  9th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AIIDDLE-AGED  POULTRY’AIAN  wants  position 
on  chicken  farm;  thoroughly  understand  and 
always  attend  to  my  business.  ADY’ERTISER 
3255,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


GENTLEAIAN,  F0RA1ER  business  man,  fifty- 
three,  robust  health,  will  exchange  services 
on  farm  for  room  and  board  and  few  dollars  per 
month;  good  home  and  congenial  surroundings 
most  important.  ADA’ERTISER  3261,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRY’AIAN,  AIARRIED,  no  children,  seeks  em¬ 
ployment  on  private  estate;  first-class  butter- 
maker:  good  references.  ADA'ERTISER  3256, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  AIAN,  38,  desires  work  on  a  farm; 

experienced  and  reliable.  ADVERTISER  3263, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSAIAN,  25,  SINGLE,  strong,  capable  and 
dependable,  agricultural  graduate,  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  Guernseys  preferred;  understands  dairy- 
room  work,  feeding,  breeding,  calf-raising  and 
test  milking.  ADA’ERTISER  3264,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


POULTR Y'AIAN,  SINGLE,  40.  intelligent,  expe¬ 
rienced,  good  character;  references.  GEORGE 
THORNTON,  229  AA7.  46th  St.,  New  York. 


AIAN  AA’ANTS  to  operate  dairy  farm  on  fifty- 
fifty  basis.  ADVERTISER  3267,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  AIAN,  32,  Swedish,  graduate  from 
cavalry,  desires  position  as  groom;  good  car¬ 
penter,  willing  to  do  anything.  ADA’ERTISER 
3269,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AIIDDLE-AGED  HOUSEKEEPER  wants  posi¬ 
tion  in  country.  ADA’ERTISER  3270,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Young  woman,  capable,  ex¬ 
perienced,  wants  full  charge;  American.  Prot¬ 
estant  home ;  fond  of  children.  Address  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  3271,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FARAIER,  EXPERIENCED,  married,  35  years, 
English,  no  children,  good  horseman,  wishes 
position  gentleman’s  farm,  estate  or  lodge:  fur¬ 
nished  cottage;  sober,  steady  and  reliable;  good 
references.  ADA’ERTISER  3163,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED  as  superintendent  of  large 
dairy  farm;  reason  for  change,  barn  and  dairy 
destroyed  by  fire;  married,  34  years  old,  no  to¬ 
bacco,  liquor;  good  reference.  DANIEL  D. 
GREGG,  Star  Route,  AA’atertown,  N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

RIY’ER  FARAI  for  sale,  Delaware,  140  acres, 
7-room  house,  all  farm  buildings,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try  and  general  farming;  excellent  climate, 
water;  1  %  miles  school  and  village;  good  fish¬ 
ing  and  hunting:  price  reasonable;  write  owner. 
STEPHEN  TOTH,  Henderson.  Md. 


76  ACRES  FOR  sale,  might  trade.  AV.  B. 
STONE,  71  Robbins  St.,  AVaterbury,  Conn. 


170-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  Eastern  New  York: 

team,  equipment,  wood,  tree  and  small  fruits; 
8-room  house.  ADY’ERTISER  3188,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TOURIST  INN,  chicken,  lobster  dinners,  sea 
food:  15  rooms;  route  20,  Albany-Syracuse. 
L.  SNIDER,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 


LAKEVIEAV,  11  ROOAIS,  half  acre,  YVatkins 
Glenn.  N.  Y. ;  bargain;  home  or  inn.  B.  R. 
ANDREWS,  Edgewater,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  166  acres,  located  on  ce¬ 
ment  road  3  miles  from  town  of  three  thou¬ 
sand,  mail  delivered;  80  acres  level  machine- 
worked  fields.  15  acres  timber,  balance  spring- 
watered  pasture  for  40  cattle;  gable  roof,  base¬ 
ment,  painted  barn  74x36  (ties  40  cattle)  ;  horse 
barn  26x30,  ice  house,  2  milk  houses,  9-room 
house,  painted,  good  repairs;  phone  and  electric 
line  by  house;  30  head  Holstein  cows  that  pro¬ 
duce  eleven  thousand  forty  pounds  milk  a  day 
included ;  will  sacrifice  for  twelve  thousand  on 
account  of  other  business;  four  thousand  down, 
balance  easy  terms.  YVA1.  B.  TAYLOR,  Cuba, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Greenhouse  21x100,  10x43  ft.,  all 
stocked:  nice  8-room  house  with  all  improve¬ 
ments;  4%-aere  orchard,  barn,  garage,  hen¬ 
houses  all  in  A-l  condition;  New'  York  to  Bos¬ 
ton  main  highway;  54  acres  land;  city-line 
property.  RICHARD  GLESSAIAN,  Rockville, 
Conn. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  of  purchase, 
fully  equipped  poultry  farm;  brooder  capacity 
4,000  chicks,  housing  capacity  for  2,000  layers. 
ADA'ERTISER  3223,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


SAIALL  POULTRY  farm,  five-rooms,  new  bunga¬ 
low,  full  cellar,  electric  lights,  garage,  large 
chicken  house:  $2,600.  JOHN  AVACHEK,  Ilolts- 
Ville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


110-ACRE  DAIRY  farm  for  rent,  grade  A  milk; 

40  ties,  silos;  State  road;  with  equipment  and 
stock,  or  without.  J.  AV.,  Box  79,  Haekettstown, 

N.  J. 


FARAI  FOR  SALE  in  A’irginia,  1.250  frontage 
on  highway  to  Florida;  suitable  for  over¬ 
night  cabins;  reasonable.  ADA'ERTISER  3232, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


4  LOTS  IN  Valley  Stream,  L.  I..  2  blocks  from 
Alerriek  Road;  reasonable.  AVEGAIANN,  S620 
90th  St.,  Woodhaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  farm,  fully  stocked  and 
equipped,  on  shares,  15  or  more  cow’s,  for  one 
year,  with  option  to  buy.  ADVERTISER  3229, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHENANDOAH  A* ALLEY,  40-acre  orchard,  poul¬ 
try  and  stock  farm,  near  Lee  Highway,  bus 
line,  county  seat  and  conveniences;  8-room 
house,  poultry  barn  for  1,000  liens;  price  $3,900, 
terms;  real  income  farm.  AA’.  II.  BRUAIBACK, 
AVoodstoek,  A’a. 


SEAII-BUNGALOAV,  XEAV,  8  rooms,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  2-car  garage,  large  poultry  house,  10 
acres,  on  main  thoroughfare,  5  minutes’  to  town; 
price  very  reasonable  worthy  of  inspection.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3227,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ON  DELSEA  DRIA’E,  excellent  location  for  tea¬ 
room,  club  or  road-stand;  6-room  house,  gas, 
water,  electric;  5  minutes’  to  town;  inspection 
invited,  price  reasonable.  ADA’ERTISER  3228, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE  OR  LEASE — Storage  warehouse,  capacity 
filled  three  hundred  dollars  per  month;  accom¬ 
modate  nine  vans;  might  consider  exchange  for 
good  farm  in  Southern  Vermont.  T.  B.  AA’ICK- 
AVIRE,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


AVANTED — Farm  or  small  business  in  exchange 
for  nice  home  near  Oneida.  BOX  13,  Sheds, 
N.  Y. 


AVANT  TO  RENT  by  month,  small  farm,  on 
well-traveled  State  highway,  with  lunch-room 
or  road-stand  and  gas  station;  must  have  im¬ 
provements;  send  full  particulars  and  photos. 
J.  FORD,  AVest  Rocks  Road,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


133-ACRE  AIACADAAI  road  dairy  farm,  Herki¬ 
mer  County,  N.  Y. ;  one  mile  from  the  vil¬ 
lage;  70  acres  rolling,  productive,  limestone  till¬ 
age,  49  acres  spring- watered  pasture,  14  acres 
W’oodland,  home  fruits;  9-room  house  recently  re¬ 
paired;  large  dairy  barn  witli  30-cow  stable, 
silo,  other  buildings;  all  in  substantial  condi¬ 
tion;  $4,500;  investigate  this  and  other  farms 
sold,  under  liberal  terms.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK  of  Springfield,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FARAI,  189%  ACRES.  10-room  house,  electric 
lights,  running  water;  barn,  poultry  house; 
R.  F.  D. ;  milk  route;  %  mile  improved  road;  2 
miles  railroad  town;  $6,000,  half  dowTn.  F.  G. 
DETRICK,  R.  D.  1,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Small  general  country  town  store 
business;  state  particulars.  Address  BOX  533, 
Oxford,  N.  Yr. 


FOR  SALE — Pleasant  bungalow,  modern  im¬ 
provements,  fine  lawTn,  shade,  fruit,  grapes, 
garden,  chicken  coop;  fine  home  for  retired 
family  that  want,  pleasant  surroundings  and 
friendly  neighbors;  in  Patchogue.  L.  I.;  no 
agents;  price  $4,500.  OAVNER,  16  Prospect  Ave., 
Patchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AY’ANTED — General  country  store  and  post  of¬ 
fice,  not  more  than  75  miles  from  New  Y’ork; 
full  particulars.  ADA'ERTISER  3244,  care  Rural 
New -Y  orker. 


EIGHT-ACRE  State-road  farm,  electricity, 
$1.800 — AA'anted  small  place  near  Utica.  AE- 
THUII  COOK,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


SOUTH  AIARYLAND  farm,  75  acres,  hill  and 
dale,  in  sod  five  years;  woods  uncut  17  years; 
strikingly  attractive  six-room  shingled  dwelling, 
center  hall,  colonial  type,  hardwood  floors,  case¬ 
ment  windows,  hot-water  heat,  wired  for  elec¬ 
tricity;  tenant  house  four  rooms;  mill  pond 
water  rights;  Fordson  and  garden  tractors,  etc.; 
price  $5,500,  payable  $2,000  cash,  balance  to 
suit;  qualified  party  may  occupy  furnished  ten¬ 
ant  house  for  a  tryout  on  shares  one  year  be¬ 
fore  purchasing;  strictly  a  tobacco  job  in  a 
section  little  damaged  by  drought  or  depression. 
URBAN  HARVEY,  Brandywine,  Aid. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT  a  small  farm  for  general 
purposes  near  a  good-sized  town;  state  terms. 
ADA'ERTISER  3252,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT  small  farm  within  70 
miles  New  York;  rent  not  over  $25  month.  A. 
GROTTO,  1150  Ogden  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. — 15  acres  cleared  land,  10  acres 
wood,  17-room  house;  for  complete  description 
address  J.  H.  FRANCE,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


26  ACRES,  17-ROOAI  house,  all  improvements, 
rent  or  sale.  FELBER,  Rifton,  N.  Y. 


WOULD  BUY  small  farm  suitable  poultry,  pref¬ 
erably  Eastern  Shore  Alaryland,  Delaware  or 
Virginia;  nothing  over  $500  considered;  no 
agents.  ADA'ERTISER  3257,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  a  milk  route.  ADA'ERTIS¬ 
ER  3258,  care  Rural  New'-Y’orker. 


EXCHANGE  2  FREE  and  clear  Nassau  County, 
Long  Island,  dwellings,  for  farm,  70  miles 
New  York.  MANGELS,  360  Ninth  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N,  Y. 


FRAAIE  STORE  and  dwelling  combined  for  sale 
on  easy  terms,  lot  50x150.  BOX  62,  Barclay, 
Aid. 


FOR  RENT — Chicken  farm  holding  800  chick¬ 
ens  and  5-room  house.  FRANK  PATERNO, 
910  Jennings  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


FIA’E-ROOAI  BUNGALOW,  all  improvements, 
gas  and  electric,  garage  and  small  chicken 
house.  HENRY  RABE,  Roosevelt  Boulevard, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


EXCHANGE  JERSEY  poultry  farm  for  Long 
Island,  particulars.  HARjKV  STAHL,  A’ine- 
land,  N.  J. 


FARAI  TO  LET — Dairy  farm  of  140  acres,  lo¬ 
cated  33  miles  from  New  York  City  in  AA’est- 
cliester  County;  present  tenant  has  for  past  five 
years  conducted  a  retail  milk  route  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  quarts  per  day,  but  vacating  April 
1,  1932;  buildings  in  first-class  condition;  all 
painted  last  Summer;  carry  from  50  to  75  head; 
reasonable  terms  to  the  right  man;  opportunity. 
ADA’ERTISER  3265,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE — Farm,  Delaware,  60  acres,  30  clear,  30 
W’oods,  5-room  house,  good  outbuildings;  cor¬ 
ner  property  on  the  DuPont  Boulevard,  18  miles 
from  shore  resorts;  fine  location  for  road  mar¬ 
ket;  price  $3,000.  ADVERTISER  3266,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  STORE,  large  house,  4  acres,  also 
good  farm;  sacrifice.  AVENNERHOLAI,  High¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 


TOURIST  CAAIl’,  large  house,  11  cabins,  2 
acres  pine  grove,  fully  equipped  and  fur¬ 
nished;  main  road  Greenfield-Boston.  PINE- 
BIRCII  TAVERN,  Turner’s  Falls,  Alass 


FOR  SALE — Completely  equipped  poultry  farm, 
37  acres,  henhouse  capacity  2.000  layers,  broil¬ 
er  plant  equipped  to  handle  20,000  chicks  bat¬ 
tery  brooders;  main  house  11  rooms,  two  baths, 
oil  burner;  on  main  State  highway,  suitable  for 
boarding  house;  brick  building  for  garage,  of¬ 
fice  and  living  quarters  for  help;  entire  farm 
electrified,  running  water,  modern  in  every  way; 
ow’iier  sells  because  of  illness;  sacrifice.  PAIIK- 
AVAY  POULTRY  FARAI,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 50  acres  good  truck  and  grass  farm, 
$2,000,  easy  terms.  BOX  62,  Barclay,  Aid. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  small  farm,  not  over  $S00. 
ADVERTISER  3268,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  209. 


PERFECT  PIES 

.  .  .  444  biscuits  .  .  .  210  gingerbread  cupcakes  .  .  .  444  muffins  .  .  . 
35  loaves  of  nut-bread  .  .  .  444  shortcakes  ...  an  astonishing 
demonstration  of  the  economy  of  this  perfectly  “balanced"  flour! 


If  you  went  into  35  grocery  stores,  scattered  from  Maine  to  California 
. . .  if  you  bought  a  bag  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  in  each  store  ...  if  you  took 
the  35  bags  home  and  baked  over  1600  foods  without  a  failure  .  .  . 
wouldn’t  you  be  convinced  that  Pillsbury’s  Best  was  the  most 
economical,  satisfactory  flour  you  could  use? 


That’s  exactly  what’s  been  done. 
The  actual  baking  was  done  by  a 
leading  domestic  science  school 
in  New  York.  Home  recipes  and 
home  methods  were  used.  Method 
and  results  were  closely  checked 
by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute. 
There  was  not  one  single  failure — 
not  one  food  was  even  a  trifle  below 
standard. 

Think  of  the  money  you  save  when 
you  bake  without  failures!  One 
spoiled  baking  will  sometimes 
cost  you  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
flour  that  caused  the  failure,  in 
wasted  shortening,  eggs,  milk, 
leavening,  fuel,  etc.! 

Pillsbury’s  exclusive  "balancing” 
formula  prevents  flour  irregularities 
which  cause  failures.  Pillsbury’s 
Best  is  not  made  from  one  single 
type  of  wheat,  which  may  vary 
with  changed  crop  conditions. 
Pillsbury’s  Best  is  made  from  a 
blend  of  ?nany  different  kinds  of 


wheat,  carefully  selected  and 
properly  "balanced”  for  perfect 
baking.  Nothing  but  fresh,  sweet 
wheat  is  used — no  cheap,  inferior, 
damaged  grain.  Protect  your 
family’s  health.  Protect  yourself 
against  costly  baking  failures. 
Insist  on  Pillsbury’s  Best,  the 
"balanced”  flour,  America’s  leading 
family  flour  for  over  sixty  years. 

This  is  the  pie  crust  recipe  used  in 
the  above  test: 

1 }  £  cups  Pillsbury’s  K  teaspoon  salt 
Best  Flour  About  6  tbsp. 

Y2  cup  shortening  water 

Sift  salt  and  flour  together.  Cut  in 
shortening  until  it  is  like  a  coarse  meal. 
Cut  in  water  using  just  enough  to  have 
the  dough  leave  the  bowl  in  one  large 
lump.  The  dough  should  not  stick  to 
bowl  or  fingers. 

Dust  pastry  board  with  flour  and  roll 
just  enough  paste  for  one  crust  at  a 
time.  Bake  at  475°  for  twelve  minutes. 

PILLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS  CO. 

General  Offices,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Apple  Blossoms  in  a  New  England  Orchard 


ANNOUNCING 


A  NEW  LINE  OF 


CHEVROLET  SIX-CYLINDER  TRUCKS 


NEW  CHASSIS  •  NEW  BODIES 


NEW  LOWER  PRICES 


Chevrolet  lJ4-ton  157-inch  Combination 
Farm  Truck  with  Tip-Tops 
— Comstock  end  gate.  Price 


$820 


lJ4-ton  157-inch  Stake  Truck — a  heavy-duty  general 
utility  model.  Also  available  on  131-inch  <t* 
wheelbase.  Price  (on  1 57-inch  wheelbase)  0^1 


New  in  chassis — new  in  bodies —  An  outstanding  example  of  the  value  offered 
new  in  every  vital  part  that  has  in  Chevrolet’s  new  line  of  farm  trucks  is  the 


Chevrolet  l)4-t°n  157-inch  Combination  Farm  Truck 
rith  High  Racks — racks  are  66  inches  <£  pi 

igh.  Special  stock  end  gate.  Price.  .  fl  ylvJ 


to  do  with  economical,  efficient  hauling— yet 
selling  at  prices  even  lower  than  the 
extremely  low  prices  of  last  year.  That, 
briefly,  is  the  story  of  the  new  line  of  six- 
cylinder  trucks  which  Chevrolet  now  presents 
to  the  farm  owners  of  America.  These  trucks 
are  available  as  complete  units— in  three 
wheelbase  lengths — }^-ton  and  l}/^-ton 
capacities— and  28  different  body  types.  And 
the  price  reductions  represent  savings  rang¬ 
ing  from  $10  to  as  high  as  $65.  They  make 
Chevrolet’s  first-cost  one  of  the  lowest  in 
the  market.  And  along  with  many  important 
new  features  and  betterments,  they  make 
the  Chevrolet  truck,  more  than  ever,  the 
one  to  buy  for  lowest  transportation  costs. 


Combination  Farm  Truck,  illustrated  above. 
This  model  can  be  readily  converted  from  a 
grain  truck  with  a  capacity  of  88  bushels,  to 
a  capacity  of  136  bushels,  by  the  addition 
of  tip-tops.  And  a  set  of  hardwood  high  racks 
quickly  transforms  it  to  a  stock  truck.  The 
same  close  attention  to  farm  needs  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  other  Chevrolet  models  built 
especially  for  farm  use.  All  combine  driver 
comfort,  large  capacity,  sturdy  construction, 
long  life,  unexcelled  economy  and  fast, 
powerful,  smooth  six-cylinder  performance 
to  a  greater  degree  than  ever  before.  These 
advantages,  and  new  low  prices,  are  rapidly 
making  Chevrolet’s  new  farm  trucks  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  on  all  well-managed  farms. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


CHASSIS 
AS  LOW 
AS 


J4-TON  MODELS 
WITH  BODIES 
AS  LOW  AS 


*440 


1 J4-TON  MODELS 
WITH  BODIES 
AS  LOW  AS 


*670 


All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan.  Special  equipment  extra.  Low  delivered  prices  and  easy  G.  M.  A.  C.  terms. 


1  )4-ton  157-inch  High  Rack  Truck — an  extra-capacity 
live-stock  truck.  Available  on  131-inch  /T\ 

wheelbase.  Price  (on  157-inch  wheelbase)  fj_l_  V  1 


FEATURES 


Special,  truck-type  six-cylinder  engine  .  .  .  More 
speed,  power,  acceleration  and  smoothness  .  .  . 
Handsome  new  bodies  .  .  .  Larger  bulk  capacity 
.  .  .  Heavier  frame  .  .  .  stronger  truck-type 
springs  .  .  .  Sturdier,  smoother  truck-type  clutch 
.  .  .  Stronger,  heavier  rear  axle  .  .  .  Web-type  dual 
wheels,  optional  on  131 -inch  models,  standard  on 
157-inch  models  .  .  .  Four-speed  transmission  on 
1  J4>-ton  models,  Syncro-Mesh  on  3(2 -ton  models 
.  .  .  Roomier,  more  comfortable  cabs  .  .  . 
Unexcelled  economy  .  .  .  New  lower  prices. 
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The  Search  for  New  and  Better  Fruits 


ROM  time  to  time  I  am  told  in  terms 
of  mild  censure  that  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
spends  too  much  time  in  breeding 
new  fruits.  There  are  varieties 
enough,  nurserymen  and  fruit  buyers 
say.  Any  thinking  man  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ment  but,  if  he  gives  the  matter  thought,  he  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  too  many  poor 
varieties  and  not  enough  good  ones. 

Another  objection  is  that,  since  the  experiment 
stations  have  shown  the  way,  private  agencies 
should  breed  the  new  varieties  needed.  To  this  it 
may  be  answered  that  there  is  much  more  in  breed¬ 
ing  to  be  discovered,  and  to  make  such  discoveries 
requires  systematic  effort  throughout  a  long  series 
of  years.  Moreover,  it  is  work  that  does  not  com¬ 
mand  immediate  profit  in  the  hands  of  anyone. 
Breeding  new  forms  of  plants  and  animals  is  slow, 
costly,  uncertain  work  which  requires  scientific 
knowledge  and  trained  skill,  work  which  cannot  be 
expected  of  laymen  in  the  orchard. 

These  criticisms  as  a  rule  do  not  greatly  disturb 
a  station  director.  He 
gets  many  suggestions 
and  criticisms  —  some 
valuable,  others  not  so. 

On  my  desk  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  lies  a  letter  from 
a  man  who  complains 
that  “Station  bulletins 
these  days  contain  little 
except  accounts  of  in¬ 
sects  and  fungi,  how 
they  live  and  how  they 
can  be  killed.”  He  asks 
“Is  the  station  anything 
more  than  a  hospital  for 
sick  and  wounded  plants 
and  animals?”  Good  au¬ 
thorities  say  that  in¬ 
sects  alone  destroy 
about  five  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of 
plants  in  the  United 
States  every  y  e  a  r. 

Everyone  should  appre¬ 
ciate  efforts  to  check  a 
loss  of  a  million  and  a 
half  a  day  to  American 
farmers. 

There  is,  however,  a 
criticism  of  plant  breed¬ 
ing  at  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  that  makes  a 
much  more  direct  hit. 

We  are  told  that  this, 
that  and  the  other  new 
variety  “is  very  good  at 
the  station,  but  not 
w  o  r  t  h  growing  with 
me.”  All  too  often  this 
is  the  case.  The  worst 
heartbreaks  that  come 
to  a  breeder  of  plants 
come  from  the  failures 
of  his  varieties  in  other 
hands  and  in  other 
places. 

A  variety  to  be  really 
worth  while  must  be  a 
cosmopolite.  Baldwin, 

Bartlett,  Concord,  El- 
berta,  Montmorency  and 
Bradshaw  have  become 
great  varieties  because 
they  thrive  under  a 
great  diversity  of  soils 
and  climates  and  treat¬ 
ments.  Varieties  that  do 
not  so  thrive  cannot  be¬ 
come  generally  popular. 

Steps  must  be  taken  by 
every  introducer  of  a 
,  new  fruit  as  soon  as  possible  to  see  how  wTell  the 
variety  is  thriving  elsewhere  than  in  the  place  of  its 
origin.  This  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  long  been  doing  with  the  new  fruits  it 
has  introduced.  The  rest  of  this  article  is  concerned 
with  the  behavior  under  various  environments  of 
prominent  varieties  introduced  10  or  more  years  ago. 

Cortland  Apple 

The  following  brief  extracts  from  letters  show 
what  Cortland  is  doing  in  various  apple  regions: 

From  New  York :  “Cortland  should  be  picked  early 
or  they  become  corky.  It  should  be  thinned  because 
they  grow  in  clusters.”  “Larger,  as  well  or  bet¬ 
ter  flavored,  a  better  keeper,  and  usually  more  high¬ 
ly  colored  than  McIntosh.  The  trees  are  vigorous, 
well-shaped  and  productive.”  “Better  colored,  as 
large,  and  as  well  flavored  as  McIntosh,  and  keeps 
much  better,  maturing  two  weeks  later.  Can  be 
picked  with  McIntosh,  though  it  hangs  as  well  as 
Spy.”  “I  do  not  think  it  is  as  good  as  McIntosh, 
except  in  color  and  ability  to  hang  to  the  tree.  The 
quality  is  only  fair  with  me.”  “As  large  or  a  little 
larger  than  McIntosh,  but  not  as  attractive  in  color, 
although  it  has  the  same  amount  of  red.  Very  good 
in  flavor,  but  not  equal  to  McIntosh.  AYill  keep  three 
months  longer  in  common  storage.”  “The  apples  are 
of  medium  size,  very  dark  colored,  well  flavored,  and 
keep  well.  Tt  is  especially  suited  to  roadside  stands. 
Cortland  trees  are  the  finest  shaped  in  my  orchard 
and  are  fast  growers."  “The  size  is  suitable,  the 
apples  are  well  colored,  and  it  is  a  better  keeper 
than  the  McIntosh,  with  about  the  same  flavor.  It 
matures  two  weeks  later  than  McIntosh,  and  keeps 


By  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick 

well  in  our  cellar.  It  has  some  Ben  Davis  skin,  which 
will  make  it  stand  rougher  handling  than  McIntosh.” 

From  Nova  Scotia :  “The  fruits  are  somewhat 
larger  than  those  of  McIntosh,  not  so  highly  colored, 
nor  so  good  in  flavor,  but  retain  their  flavor  longer 
and  keep  a  month  longer.  Very  hardy  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  tree  is  very  productive.  The  apples 
do  not  bruise  so  easily  as  those  of  McIntosh,  and 
have  a  very  small  core.”  “As  large  as  McIntosh, 
better  colored,  and  well  flavored  and  keeps  longer. 
It  sold  readily  on  all  roadside  stands  in  1930.  Some 
specimens  show  Ben  Davis  color,  but  most  of  them 
have  a  better  color,  with  a  heavy  bloom.” 

From  New  England :  “Cortland  is  larger  than  Mc¬ 
Intosh  in  Connecticut,  but  is  not  as  well  colored  nor 
as  well  flavored.  It  should  be  picked  soon  after 
McIntosh  for  best  keeping.  The  apples  hang  well  to 
the  tree.”  “The  fruits  in  Maine  are  of  medium  size, 
and  while  they  are  as  good  as  McIntosh  in  flavor 
they  are  never  as  highly  colored.  The  apples  hang 
and  keep  well.”  “The  fruits  are  larger,  darker  red, 


and  as  well  flavored  as  those  of  McIntosh,  and  hang 
to  (he  tree  better  in  Massachusetts.”  “The  apples 
are  as  large  as  those  of  McIntosh,  but  not  equal  in 
quality  in  this  part  of  Massachusetts.  They  are  less 
susceptible  to  scab  than  McIntosh.  I  consider  Cort¬ 
land  a  very  good  apple,  but  not  equal  to  McIntosh.” 
“The  apples  are  of  good  size,  well  colored,  and  keep 
longer  than  those  of  McIntosh  in  Connecticut,  but 
are  not  so  good  in  flavor  as  McIntosh  until  Febru¬ 
ary,  when  they  are  just  as  good.”  “Cortland  is  not 
as  uniform  in  shape  as  McIntosh  in  Rhode  Island, 
but  it  is  larger  and  better  colored  and  keeps  longer 
and  is  preferred  by  most  people  to  McIntosh.  My 
customers  like  it.”  “In  Maine,  Cortland  runs  a  little 
larger  than  McIntosh,  but  seems  not  to  be  as  well 
colored  or  as  well  flavored.  In  my  locality  we  grow 
very  highly  flavored  McIntosh,  and  Cortland  cannot 
compare  with  it  in  flavor.”  “Larger,  as  well  colored, 
richer  flavored,  and  a  very  much  better  keeper  than 
McIntosh  in  Maine.  It  is  the  best  cooking  and  eat¬ 
ing  apple  we  have.” 

A  few  extracts  are  given  from  States  to  the  south 
of  New  York  :  “In  New  Jersey,  Cortland  is  equal  to 
McIntosh  in  size  and  color,  and  is  nearly  as  well 
flavored.  It  keeps  two  weeks  later.  The  apples  are 
inclined  to  cluster  and  are  well  liked  by  codling 
moths.”  “In  West  Virginia,  Cortland  is  a  rather 
flattish  apple,  not  as  well  colored  nor  as  good  as 
McIntosh,  although  it  hangs  better  and  keeps  long¬ 
er."  “Cortland  fruited  first  with  me  in  Ohio  in  1930, 
when  T  had  20  bushels  of  the  finest  apples  I  have 
ever  seen.  They  are  extra  large,  and  the  color  was 
splendid.  They  sold  well,  and  I  am  much  pleased 


with  the  variety.”  “In  Pennsylvania,  the  Cortland 
is  as  large  and  as  good  or  of  better  color  than  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  although  the  color  sometimes  fades  in  stor¬ 
age.  It  is  not  as  well  flavored  to  eat  out  of  hand  as 
the  McIntosh,  but  is  better  for  pies  or  applesauce." 
“I  find  Cortland  in  New  Jersey  better  colored  and 
milder  flavored  and  a  better  keeper  than  is  .McIn¬ 
tosh.  The  apples  are  uniform  in  size,  color,  and 
date  of  ripening,  all  commercial  advantages.” 

From  the  West :  “In  Minnesota.  Cortland  is  equal 
to  McIntosh  in  flavor,  is  as  handsome  in  color,  hangs 
to  the  tree  better  and  keeps  longer  than  McIntosh. 
It  is  apparently  as  hardy  as  McIntosh,  and  is  a  pro¬ 
ductive,  annual  bearer — a  variety  of  considerable 
promise  for  a  region  in  which  only  the  hardiest  ap¬ 
ples  thrive.”  “Our  Cortland  trees  in  Minnesota  have 
fruited  for  the  last  four  years,  and  the  trees  seem 
as  hardy  as  those  of  Wealthy.  There  is  a  growing 
appreciation  here  of  apples  of  high  quality,  and  the 
Cortland  will  be  used  to  extend  the  McIntosh  sea¬ 
son.”  “Cortland  is  as  good  an  apple  as  we  have  in 
Michigan.  The  fruit  is  somewhat  larger  than  that 
of  McIntosh,  round  to  conical  in  shape.  Here  the 
apples  are  bright  red  with  dark  red  splashes  striped 

with  carmine.  The  flesh 
is  crisp,  tender,  juicy, 
and  aromatic.  The  ap¬ 
ples  ripen  two  weeks 
later  than  McIntosh 
and  keep  longer.” 

Early  McIntosh 
From  Poughkeepsie,  N. 

Y'. :  “Early  McIntosh 
runs  larger  in  size  than 
Transparent,  is  fully  as 
good  a  shipper,  probably 
better,  has  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  color  both  when 
red  and  in  creamy  back¬ 
ground.  They  are  ex¬ 
cellent  cookers  and  ex¬ 
cellent  out  of  hand. 
They  require  several 
pickings  and  should  be 
heavily  thinned.” 

From  Nova  Scotia 
and  N  e  w  Engl  a  n  d  : 
“Early  McIntosh  is  the 
best  earl  y  red  apple 
ripening  at  about  the 
season  of  Gravenstein 
in  Nova  Scotia,  but  it 
holds  its  color  better. 
The  variety  should  be 
heavily  thinned.”  A  man 
in  Mass  a  chusetts 
writes:  “Medium  in 
size,  well  colored,  very 
well  flavored,  and  ma¬ 
tures  just  before  Grav¬ 
enstein.  So  far  I  am 
well  satisfied  with  both 
the  tree  and  the  fruit.” 
“About  as  large  as  Mc¬ 
Intosh  with  us  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  and  is  well 
colored,  with  a  McIn¬ 
tosh  flavor.  So  far  I 
am  favorably  impressed 
with  the  variety.”  “Of 
good  size,  and  well  col¬ 
ored,  keeping  b  e  1 1  e  r 
than  Transparent  and 
with  a  mild  flavor.  It 
ripens  just  before  Grav¬ 
enstein,  in  Massachu¬ 
setts."  "Fruit  is  un¬ 
even  in  size,  and  drops 
before  it  colors  well. 
The  apples  grow  in 
bunches  and  need  thin¬ 
ning.  In  New  Jersey, 
Melba  is  superior  in 
size,  quality,  and  ap¬ 
pearance.”  “The  apples 
of  Early  McIntosh  are  smaller  and  not  as  brightly 
colored  as  McIntosh  in  Rhode  Island,  but  almost  as 
good  in  flavor.  It  matures  with  Duchess  and  keeps 
well  for  an  early  apple.  It  is  a  heavy  cropper  and 
thinning  is  imperative.” 

From  the  West :  “Early  McIntosh  is  a  wonderful 
apple  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  well  flavored,  and  the  trees 
bear  early,  many  of  them  three  years  after  planting. 
The  apples  have  a  tendency  to  grow  unevenly  and 
drop  rather  badly,  but  we  feel  that  Early  McIntosh 
will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  varieties. 
It  ripens  here  about  August  20,  when  there  is  really 
no  good  apple  on  the  market.”  “In  Michigan,  Early 
McIntosh  is  very  attractive.  They  closely  resem¬ 
ble  Red  Astrachan  in  color,  but  are  better  in  flavor. 
Early  McIntosh  is  a  little  later  and  prolongs  the  Red 
Astrachan  season.  In  my  judgment,  the  variety  will 
prove  of  great  value  where  an  early  red  apple  is 
wanted.” 

Macoun 

This  variety  has  not  been  widely  fruited  in  many 
apple  regions  of  the  country,  but  the  following  re¬ 
ports  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  doing  well  under 
quite  diverse  conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 

From  New  York :  “Macoun  seems  to  have  all  the 
good  points  of  Cortland  in  size,  but  is  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  in  shape  and  somewhat  deeper  in  color  and 
has  the  mellowness  and  aroma  of  McIntosh.  In 
quality.  Macoun  appears  to  me  to  be  better  than 
either  Cortland  or  McIntosh,  and  I  am  setting  Ma¬ 
coun  instead  of  either  of  the  two  older  sorts.” 

From  Nova  Scotia:  “Trees  grafted  four  or  five 
(Continued  on  Page  220) 
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Site,  Soil,  and  Success  in  Orcharding 
By  R.  H.  Sudds 

Although  the  most  recent  tendency  in  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  is  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  fruit  grading 
and  selling,  it  should  not  he  forgotten  in  the  mean¬ 
time  that  the  economics  of  production  still  are  half 
of  the  battle  at  least.  For  example,  in  listing  the 
factors  affecting  success  in  fruit-growing,  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Station,  in  Special  Bulletin  1(>1,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  order  of  decreasing  importance :  Site,  soil, 
grade,  variety  and  price.  In  other  words,  if  site  and 
soil  do  not  favor  the  production  of  reg¬ 
ular  and  heavy  crops,  the  grade  pro¬ 
duced,  the  varieties  grown,  and  the 
price  obtained  come  to  little.  While 
the  observations  in  this  article  are 
mostly  made  in  Pennsylvania,  the  les¬ 
sons  drawn  are  applicable  anywhere. 

Site  and  soil,  it  was  noted,  largely 
distinguish  the  profitable  orchards 
from  those  below  the  margin  of  rea¬ 
sonable  returns.  The  orchard  on  an 
unfavorable  site  produces  fruit  in 
quantity  only  during  those  favorable 
years  when  •  everybody  has  a  crop, 
prices  are  low,  and  few  growers  make 
more  than  a  small  profit;  the  orchard 
on  an  unfavorable  soil  is  often,  but  not 
necessarily  always,  on  what  would 
commonly  be  considered  a  doubtful 
site.  The  two  factors,  site  and  soil, 
are  frequently  impossible  to  separate, 
so  that  in  this  article  they  are  consid¬ 
ered  as  accompanying  each  other  to 
some  extent. 

Almost  every  fruit-growing  communi¬ 
ty  in  Pennsylvania  has  some  orchards 
on  poor  sites,  often  largely  due  to  frost, 
and  some  on  unadapted  soils  to  fruit¬ 
growing.  The  Pennsylvania  fruit-grow¬ 
er,  like  those  in  other  States,  has  been 
urged  for  decades  to  get  Tip  onto  the 
hills  to  escape  frost.  A  few  of  the 
earlier  growers  took  the  admonition  so 
seriously  that  they  planted  orchards  up  on  bold, 
windswept  knobs;  while  these  unfortunates  usually 
escaped  still  frosts,  the  sweeping  winds  took  their 
toll  of  their  profits,  and  the  soil  was  all  too  frequent¬ 
ly  poor  and  thin,  just  as  it  often  was  in  the  case  of 
the  following  group. 

Others  did  not  climb  quite  so  high  to  such  an  ex¬ 
posed  place  above  the  surrounding  countryside  in 
their  search  for  a  relatively  frost-free  site  but  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  and  mountains. 
This  group  usually  secured  better  air  drainage  than 
their  rivals  who  stuck  to  the  flats,  but  their  sites, 
like  those  that  were  too  exposed,  were  often  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  expense  of  soil.  Many  of  these  hill  or¬ 
chards  are  situated  on  very  thin  soils,  which  usually 
go  with  a  hilly  topography,  averaging  in  some  cases 
not  more  than  two  feet  from  the  soil  surface  to  the 
bed  rock.  Such  soils  can  support  younger  or  smaller 
trees  during  the  average  season,  even  though  quite 
a  few  of  the  trees  may  never  attain  any  considerable 
size.  However,  when  larger  and  older  trees,  on 
such  thin  soil  were  subjected  to  the  droughts  of  the 
past  two  years,  the  limited  moisture  supply  of  the 
thin  soil  could  not  always  stand  the  heavy  demands 
made  on  it  by  the  trees.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
in  Pennsylvania  the  Summer  of  1929  was  extremely 
dry,  but  a  wet  Spring  and  Autumn  made  up  in  total 
amount  of  rain  for  the  Summer  deficiency ;  1930  as 
a  whole  was  the  driest  in  many  years,  leaving  a 
large  deficiency  in  precipitation  which  the  normal 
rainfall  of  1931  did  not  make  up.  Let  us  see  what 
happened  in  some  of  the  tliin-soiled  orchards  during 
this  period. 

The  picture,  Fig.  1,  taken  in  the  Spring  of  1931, 
shows  what  looks  like  a  scattering  of  pruning  brush 
on  an  open  field  with  an  orchard  in  the  background. 
The  open  field,  however,  is  the  former  site  of  five 


have  a  spot  or  so,  often  very  limited  in  extent, 
where  the  underdrainage  is  poor.  Fig.  4  shows  such 
a  spot  in  a  30-acre  orchard  in  Pennsylvania ;  this  or¬ 
chard  is  otherwise  almost  too  well  drained.  The 
area,  part  of  which  is  included  in  the  picture,  takes 
in  about  a  half  dozen  trees. 

One  McIntosh  tree  directly  in  the  foreground  died 
from  wet  feet  and  had  been  removed ;  the  McIntosh 
tree  in  the  background  is  dying  and  unfortunately, 
a  permanent  tree.  The  weed  growth  in  this 
little  wet  basin  averaged  between  two  and  three  feet 
high,  while  but  little  cover  crop  would  grow  on  the 
surrounding  higher  ground.  When  this 
spot  was  finally  tile  drained,  it  was 
found  that  there  was  three  feet  of  fine 
top  soil  washed  into  it  from  the  higher 
land  ;  the  nature  of  this  heavy  top  soil 
layer  was  such  as  to  prevent  water 
drainage  down  through  it. 

Why  should  we  be  so  concerned  with 
a  good  site,  having  a  deep  and  well- 
drained  yet  retentive  subsoil?  High 
yields  will  not  come  consistently  from 
trees  on  thin  soils,  poorly  drained  soils, 
a  poor  site,  or  any  combination  of 
these.  Consider  these  record  yields : 
158,130  packed  boxes  of  apples  came 
from  150  acres  of  Washington  apple 
trees  in  1931 — this  is  at  the  rate  of  1,- 
050  packed  boxes  per  acre.  This  is 
from  an  irrigated  orchard  on  deep, 
well-drained  soil.  In  1930  a  Missouri 
orchard  yielded  1.057  bushels  of  packed 
fruit  per  acre ;  this  unirrigated  orchard 
is  on  a  very  deep  and  fertile  soil  de¬ 
posited  by  prehistoric  winds  blowing 
fine  glacial  silt  from  the  glacial  areas 
and  then  dropping  it  in  the  Mississippi- 
Missouri  Valley  region.  The  soil  here 
is  often  from  30  to  40  feet  deep.  All 
consistently  good  yielding  orchards  are 
almost  certain  to  be  on  a  good  site  and 
soil.  Good  culture  is  also  included  ! 

How  is  the  grower  to  tell  a  good  soil 
from  the  poor  in  the  case  of  a  prospec¬ 
tive  orchard?  The  extremes  are  usually  quite  easy 
to  distinguish,  but  the  marginal  site  and  soil  are 
not  so  easy,  and  sometimes  cannot  be  determined 
until  the  trees  are  old  enough  to  be  bearing  com¬ 
mercially  full  crops  but  fail  to  do  so.  In  favorable 
years,  with  good  care,  the  poor  site  or  soil  may  es¬ 
cape  detection,  and  the  trees  and  crop  may  appear 
normal ;  frosty  Springs,  dry  or  wet  seasons,  bring 
out  any  weaknesses. 

Even  if  the  grower  is  certain  that  all  is  not  well 
with  his  site  or  soil,  he  will  usually  hang  on  in¬ 
definitely,  hoping  for  better  days,  when  his  orchard 
may  begin  to  repay  him  for  the  capital  and  labor  in¬ 
vested  therein.  Just  like  cutting  out  filler  trees  in 
time,  the  razing  of  an  unprofitable  orchard  requires 
a  Spartan-like  brand  of  courage.  Even  though  few 
marginal  orchards  will  be  removed  as  a  direct  conse¬ 
quence  of  any  amount  of  good  advice,  we  may  out¬ 
line  a  few  of  the  qualifications  of  a  good  site  and 
a  good  soil. 

A  good  soil,  as  indicated  before,  should  be  deep,  in 
general  at  least  four  feet  to  bed  rock,  and  even  more 
is  preferable,  since  we  have  found  a  few  apple  tree 
roots  even  as  far  down  as  21  feet  in  a  deep  Penn¬ 
sylvania  soil.  The  surface  soil  should  be  of  good 
depth  and  as  well  supplied  as  possible  with  organic 
matter,  since  most  of  the  fine  feeding  roots  are  with¬ 
in  the  first  foot  of  soil.  Next  comes  the  often  oveiv 
looked  but  all-important  favorable  subsoil,  without 
which  a  lesser  degree  of  success  is  sure.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subsoil  is  not  a  new  idea,  but  was 
recognized  in  this  country  at  least  114  years  ago, 
when  William  Coxe.  Burlington,  N.  J.,  the  author  of 
the  first  book  on  fruit-growing  in  America  which 
(Continued  on  Page  227) 


acres  of  Ben  Davis,  part  of  a  large  orchard  on  the 
slopes  of  a  mountain  in  Southern  Pennsylvania;  all 
the  Ben  Davis  were  elsewhere  corded  up  as  firewood, 
when  this  picture  was  taken  ;  the  droughts  of  1929 
and  1930,  in  combination  with  the  thin  soil,  killed 
them.  Incidentally,  Ben  Davis,  together  with  Wine- 
sap,  has  suffered  heavier  from  droughts  than  the 
other  standard  commercial  apple  varieties  in  the 
Cumberland-Shenandoah  region. 

Fig.  2  was  taken  farther  down  the  slope  in  the 
same  orchard;  this  shows  what  happened  to  many 
of  these  York  trees.  Many  of  the  weaker  lower  limbs 


Fig.  1. — A  Southern  Pennsylvania  Mountain  Orchard  on  Thin  Soil.  The  foreground 
is  the  former  site  of  fire  acres  of  Pen  Davis  killed  by  drought  in  1929  and  19510.  The 
trees  at  the  time  of  the  picture  were  corded  up  for  firewood. 

have  died,  considerably  raising  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  trees.  The  larger,  more  profitable  trees  among 
the  Yorks  suffered  the  most  in  the  droughts,  losing 
the  more  branches,  while  the  smaller,  unproductive 
trees  had  only  a  limited  depth  of  soil,  therefore  a 
limited  amount  of  available  moisture.  The  larger 
trees  with  their  heavy  crop  and  larger  leaf  surface 
required  more  water  than  there  was  available  in 
the  thin  soil. 

Still  further  down  the  mountain  slope  than  the 
Yorks  shown  in  Fig.  2  and  nestled  in  a  small  de¬ 
pression  are  several  large  York  trees  (shown  in  Fig. 


Fig.  2. — A  Representative  York  Tree  About  100  Yards 
Down  Slope  from  Fig.  1.  The  weaker  lower  branches 
were  killed  by  the  1929-19510  drought. 


Fig.  3. — One  of  Several  York  Trees  Still  Further  Down 
the  Mountain  Slope  from  Fig.  2.  These  trees,  which 
have  picked  40  buthels  each  in  one  year  are  completely 
dead  because  of  the  1929-1930  drought. 

3)  which  have  picked  as  high  as  40  bushels  each  in 
one  season  ;  they  are  now  completely  dead.  The  soil 
at  this  point  is  a  little  deeper  than  in  the  remainder 
of  the  orchard,  but  still  too  thin  at  such  trying 
times,  and  is  usually  somewhat  moist  without  ever 
being  wet  or  having  standing  water  about  the  trees. 
In  1930,  when  those  trees  were  bearing,  the  large 
tree  tops  and  the  heavy  crop  exhausted  the  available 
moisture  supply  in  the  depression,  the  soil  dried  out, 
and  the  trees  died. 

With  the  information  available  at  all  experiment 
stations  and  agricultural  colleges,  especially  within 
the  past  few  years,  it  would  be  expected  that  pros¬ 
pective  growers  would  be  more  careful  in  their  choice 
of  sites  and  soils,  yet  in  1931  one  would-be  commercial 
orchard  in  Pennsylvania  was  planted  on  soil  so  rocky 
that  to  clear  out  an  11-foot  strip  in  which  to  set  the 
trees,  the  rocks  required  a  14-foot  strip  between  the 
cleared  lanes  in  which  to  pile  them  up. 

Not  only  must  an  orchard  soil  have  sufficient  depth 
and  retention  of  moisture,  but  it  also  needs  to  be 
sufficiently  well  drained  for  the  removal  of  excess 
water.  Many  orchards,  even  those  on  hilly  sites, 


Fig.  4. — A  Wet  Spot  in  a  Central  Pennsylvania  Or¬ 
chard.  One  McIntosh,  where  the  camera  was  standing, 
has  died  from  wet  feet.  The  McIntosh  tree  in  the  back¬ 
ground  is  dying.  Note  heavy  iceed  groivth. 
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Some  Novelties  For  The  1932  Garden 

Every  gardener  likes  to  try  out  some  of  the  new 
things  offered  each  year  in  the  seed  catalogs,  and, 
indeed,  this  is  a  wise  practice  provided  the  older  and 
better-known  subjects  are  relied  upon  for  the  main 
show,  the  newcomers  being  tried  in  a  more  modest 
way. 

Delphinium  elatum  “Iceberg”  is  described  as  hav¬ 
ing  pure  white  flowers  on  20-inch  spikes,  and  comes 
true  from  seed.  It  is  especially  noted  for  its  strong 
healthy  growth.  This  is  one  of  the  perennial  forms 
of  Delphinium.  From  packets  of  mixed  Delphinium 
seed  white-flowered  plants  fairly  commonly  appear, 
but  such  are  usually  dirty-white  in  color  and  I  have 
never  obtained  a  white-flowered  Delphinium  of  real 
worth.  Nevertheless  during  the  last  year  or  two 
communications  to  the  horticultural  press  indicate 
that  workers  have  made  considerable  progress  to¬ 
wards  breeding  good  whites,  and  the  new  “Iceberg” 
should  certainly  be  worth  a  trial  by  all  interested  in 
this  popular  Summer  flower. 

Two  or  three  seasons  ago  a  new  South  African  an¬ 
nual  named  Heliophila  linearifolia  made  its  bow  to 
the  gardening  public,  and  proved  to  be  a  delightful 
slender  plant  bearing  a  profusion  of  clearest  blue 
flowers,  well  adapted  for  a  sunny  position  in  the 
garden  or  for  flowering  under  glass  in  pots  during 
the  Winter  months.  Another  species  of  the  same 
genus  is  offered  in  1932  under  the  name  Heliophila 
leptopliylla.  The  newcomer  is  described  as  being 
an  excellent  plant  for  pots  and  borders,  more  com¬ 
pact  than  H.  linearifolia  and  bearing  larger  flowers 
quite  half  an  inch  across.  These  are  bright  blue  in¬ 
tensified  towards  the  center,  and  with  a  clear  white 
eye.  It  will  undoubtedly  require  exposure  to  full 
sunshine  to  succeed,  and  will  probably  prove  inter¬ 
esting  for  the  rock  garden. 

Succulent  plants  enjoy  great  popularity  at  the 
present  time,  and  they  are  certainly  adapted  for  cul¬ 
ture  in  the  modern  steam-heated  house  or  apartment 
better  than  are  the  majority  of  plants.  Although 
not  well  known  the  Ralanchoes  are  a  particularly 
handsome  genus  of  succulents,  and  so  the  offering  of 
seed  of  K.  globulifera  coccinea  is  timely.  “It  is  easy 
to  grow  and  propagate  and  on  account  of  its  marvel¬ 
ous  shades  and  short  time  in  which  it  blooms  from 
seed  it  deserves  to  be  highly  recommended.  It  is  a 
native  of  Madagascar.  The  fine  seeds  should  be 
sown  February  or  March  and  the  plants  grown  in 
the  sun  and  open  air  during  the  Summer,  except 
in  heavy  rain  when  they  should  be  kept  under  glass. 
In  shape  the  flower  resembles  a  Bouvardia,  while 
the  color  is  brilliant  scarlet.” 

Of  interest  to  rock-gardeners  will  be  the  new  form 
of  the  true  Scotch  bluebell,  Campanula  rotundifolia 
“Olympia.”  This  plant  attains  a  height  of  10  or  12 
inches  and  blooms  freely  from  midsummer  onwards. 
The  bright  blue  bells  are  as  much  as  one  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter.  As  the  introducer  says,  during  the  late 
Summer  and  Autumn  flowering  plants  are  scarce  in 
the  rock  and  alpine  gardens,  therefore  this  variety 
should  be  a  great  asset  to  all  such  gardens. 

The  glory-of-the-sun  (Leucocoryne  ixioides  odo- 
rata)  was  recently  referred  to  in  the  pages  of  The 
K.  N.-Y.  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  here  describe  either 
the  flower  or  its  culture.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  seed  of  this  lovely  cool  greenhouse  plant  is  now 
offered  by  American  seedsmen. 

A  new  double-flowering  nasturtium  which  comes 
true  from  seed  should  find  a  place  in  most  gardens 
whether  tended  by  amateur  or  professional.  In  the 
past  double-flowered  forms  of  this  easily  grown 
flower-garden  subject  have  of  necessity  been  raised 
from  cuttings.  The  raiser  describes 
this  new  nasturtium  as  follows :  “The 
plant  forms  a  large,  vigorous  bush 
which  throws  out  short  runners,  aver¬ 
aging  18  inches  long.  Flowers  com¬ 
mence  to  come  as  soon  as  the  plant 
nears  complete  development  and  at 
the  time  it  is  in  full  bloom  the  entire 
plant,  including  the  runners,  is  a  blaze 
of  color.  The  large  golden-yellow 
flowers  average  2 y2  to  three  inches 
across.” 

Seed  of  Unwin’s  dwarf  hybrid  Dah¬ 
lias  are  now  offered  in  this  country.  I 
raised  some  last  year  from  seed  ob¬ 
tained  direct  from  the  famous  English 
originator  of  this  strain,  and  they 
proved  of  great  merit,  being  far  su¬ 
perior  to  the  ordinary  dwarf  Coltness 
Hybrids  so  far  as  adaptability  to  our 
American  conditions  goes.  They  are 
early  and  continuous  bloomers,  and  em¬ 
brace  a  wide  range  of  good  colors  in¬ 
cluding  many  charming  pastel  hues. 

The  form  of  the  flowers  is  good,  many 
being  semi-double  and  no  staking  is 
required.  The  plants  are  from  a  foot 
to  18  inches  in  height. 

The  new  Chrysanthemum  “Aladdin”  is  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  1932.  This  is  a  remarkably  fine  hardy 
variety  which  I  had  opportunity  of  testing  out  dur¬ 
ing  1931.  It  blooms  freely  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  for  this  reason  is  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  the  list  of  available  hardy  ’mums.  The  color  is 
apricot-bronze,  the  flowers  are  carried  in  graceful 
sprays,  and  the  plant  has  a  good  habit  of  growth. 
This  variety  can  be  recommended  with  the  utmost 
confidence. 

For  those  having  greenhouse  space  at  command 
the  new  Japanese  Cascade  Chrysanthemums  will 
prove  tempting,  and  it  might  even  be  worth  while 
to  give  them  a  trial  out  of  doors,  for  they  are  very 
hardy  mountain  varieties,  long  cultivated  in  Japan, 
but  now  offered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
For  decorative  work  they  are  unexcelled,  and  have 
created  quite  a  sensation  wherever  exhibited  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  They  were  awarded  a  silver 
medal  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York 
when  shown  before  its  members  in  November, 
1931.  T.  H.  EVERETT,  N.  D.  H. 


The  Papaw 

There  are  two  different  species  of  fruit  bearing  the 
name  of  papaw.  The  tropical  papaw  or  papaya 
(Carica  papaya)  is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  is  also  found  in  the  tropical 
sections  of  t lie  United  States.  The  papaw  tree  is 
rather  like  the  palm  in  appearance,  being  bare  nearly 
to  the  top,  where  it  is  crowned  with  shapely  seven- 
lobed  leaves  spreading  out  from  long  footstalks.  Be¬ 
tween  these  leaves  and  stalks,  clusters  of  dioecious 
yellow  flowers  are  seen  as  well  as  the  oblong  yellow 
fruit. 

The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  melon,  having 
an  acrid  and  milky  juice,  pulpy  flesh  and  thick  rind. 


A  Papaw  Tree  Grown  in  Barbados,  B.  W.  I.,  Showing 
Foliage  and  Fruit 


When  green  it  can  be  boiled  as  a  vegetable,  pickled 
or  preserved.  The  seeds  are  anthelmintic  and  the 
milky  juice,  which  is  found  all  over  the  plant,  con¬ 
tains  papain. 

When  the  fruit  reaches  its  attractive  yellow  stage 
of  ripeness,  it  makes  a  delicious  and  wholesome 
breakfast  dish,  highly  recommended  by  physicians 
as  an  aid  to  digestion.  When  used  as  a  vegetable  or 
pickle,  the  papaw  also  has  its  assets,  but  it  makes 
its  greatest  hit  as  a  preserve,  and  as  such  is  widely 
known.  To  get  the  best  results  for  this  method,  the 
fruit  is  picked  when  still  green  and  sent  to  a  sugar- 
plantation,  where  it  is  put  in  a  teaehe  (cauldron  in 
which  sugar  is  boiled)  and  boiled  in  cane  syrup  un¬ 


til  soft.  As  it  cools,  the  sugar  candies  around  it, 
making  it  good  to  look  at  as  well  as  to  eat.  It  thus 
makes  a  delightful  dessert  and  will  keep  for  a  long 
time  in  the  syrup  if  the  jar  containing  it  is  put  in  a 
cool  place. 

The  leaves  of  the  papaw  tree  have  the  peculiarity 
of  softening  anything  that  comes  in  contact  with 
them,  and  many  a  cook  has  found  them  a  perfect 
boon  in  converting  a  tough  old  rooster  into  a  tender 
Spring  chicken,  by  taking  the  precaution  to  bedeck 
him  in  these  leaves  before  boiling.  They  also  have 
the  same  magical  effect  on  hard  meat,  and  some 
cooks  will  even  add  a  piece  of  the  green  papaw  to 
assist  in  the  softening  process. 

I  have  heard  persons  say — and  some  of  them  were 
not  the  least  bit  superstitious— that  papaw  trees 
should  not  be  planted  to  the  east  of  a  house  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  they  exude  a  sort  of  gas,  which  is 
injurious  to  the  dwellers.  Just  how  authentic  this 
idea  is,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state,  but  I  do  know 
that  the  papaw  is  so  popular  in  the  tropics,  that 
even  if  it  were  banned  from  both  sides  of  the  house, 
there  would  still  be  some  folks  sufficiently  loyal  to 


it  to  take  the  chance  and  give  it  a  place  in  their 
orchard. 

The  other  fruit  known  as  papaw,  is  native  to  the 
Norther  and  Central  States.  It  grows  on  an  annon- 
aceous  tree  (Asimina  triloba),  which  attains  a 
height  of  about  25  feet  and  has  large  obovate  leaves 
with  rather  dull-looking  purple  flowers.  The  fruit 
is  edible,  having  a  sweetish  banana-like  pulp.  Birds 
revel  in  its  large  kidney-shaped  seeds,  which  are 
numerous.  Fishnets  are  sometimes  made  from  the 
bark  of  the  tree.  e.  g. 


Saga  of  a  Strawberry  Bed 

Saga  is  an  Icelandic  word  for  an  ancient  heroic 
tale,  unrecorded  in  history,  but  handed  down  as  a 
myth,  by  tradition.  Long  before  people  made  rec¬ 
ords,  the  soil  became  a  record  of  struggle,  often 
heroic,  and  dating  back  to  the  beginning,  yet  ..not  the 
sort  of  struggle  implied  by  the  flinty  arrow  tips  one 
finds  when  out  hoeing.  I  refer  to  the  conflict  in 
brown  earth,  discovered  when  growing  a  strawberry. 

This  battle  ground  from  which  I  write  is  20  400- 
foot  rows  of  the  Premier  variety.  The  patch  is  in 
full  view  from  the  kitchen  window,  beginning  where 
the  lawn  stops,  and  running  parallel  to  the  road  in¬ 
side  the  barberry  hedge.  Picture  a  grower  rising 
early  on  a  dewy  morning  and  gazing  out  into  the 
sublime  green  of  the  battlefield  only  to  cry  hastily : 

“There’s  weeds  at  the  far  end !”  Weeds  are  clever 
at  imitation,  but  dew  reveals  the  camouflage  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy.  Again  it  is  time  for  another 
advance. 

“Why  write  about  it?”  groan. all  the  strawberry 
growers,  whose  hands  are  perhaps  even  at  this  date 
still  calloused  from  the  hoe.  Many  strawberry  beds 
have  to  be  plowed  up  after  their  first  Summer  of 
bearing,  because  of  weeds. 

You  can  send  an  army  of  oats  or  buckwheat  to 
conquer  quack.  Corn  delivers  itself  if  given  a  fail- 
start,  but  try  asking  a  strawberry  to  fight,  even  for 
its  own  life !  Once  weeds  get  the  stranglehold,  how¬ 
ever  fine  the  precious  Premiers  were,  they  will  never 
approach  first  quality  again.  So,  to  be  sure  of  qual¬ 
ity,  particular  growers  give  up  the  bed  after  its 
first  bearing  Summer,  and  start  over  again. 

The  only  unique  feature  of  this  particular  patch 
is  that  after  its  first  Summer  of  bearing  it  is  look¬ 
ing  and  acting  like  the  new  bed  directly  beside  it. 
I  wonder  could  you  tell  just  where  the  “old  bed” 
ends  and  the  virgin  plants  begin.  This  means  a  great 
saving  in  time  and  effort. 

For  letting  the  weeds  get  in,  the  penalty  is  re¬ 
setting;  plants  to  be  dug  and  sorted  over  for  the 
best  individuals.  A  whole  year  spent  in  nursing 
them,  nipping  off  their  flowers  that  they  may  make 
runners  to  populate  the  broad  row,  instead  of  fruit. 
A  strawberry  plant  always  needs  this  stern  hint 
from  man  that  runners,  not  berries,  are  the  first 
crop.  Then  searching  out  the  guilty  grub  who  travels 
down  the  row  sawing  off  roots  for  no  apparent  rea¬ 
son.  And  of  course  the  pulling  of  weeds. 

Any  land  worthy  of  being  a  strawberry  bed  is 
teeming  with  plant  life.  Rats  leave  a  sinking  ship; 
weeds  relinquish  a  derelict  soil.  Setting  strawberry 
plants  into  soil  alive  with  established  enemies  is 
like  Europe  colonizing  the  New  World.  A  grower 
must  be  willing  to  use  a  whole  Summer  harrowing 
out  the  sturdy  growth  of  pirate  plants,  which  is 
easy,  if  one  has  time  to  be  thorough.  This  patch 
was  so  handled  the  year  before  it  was  set,  and  was 
very  little  trouble  to  the  owner.  The  plants  were 
splendid  specimens,  yielded  beautiful  berries,  and 
the  patch  itself  so  free  of  weeds  that  it  seemed  a 
shame  to  plow  it  up. 

Then,  before  the  bearing  season  was 
quite  over,  the  plants,  apparently  not 
wishing  to  stand  idle,  began  putting 
out  strong  runners,  determined  to  find 
a  foothold.  Left  to  themselves  they 
would  choke  themselves,  as  surely  as 
if  they  were  weeds,  by  over-population. 

The  broad  row  was  30  inches  wide, 
now,  with  a  narrow  deep  patch-  be¬ 
tween.  With  the  plow  a  furrow  was 
turned  off  the  side  of  each  broad  row, 
leaving  only  about  10  inches  of  plants 
in  the  center.  The  cultivator  did  the 
work  of  smoothing  and  fining  the  soil 
of  the  furrows,  and  into  this  hung  the 
eager  runners  of  the  10-inch  row  re¬ 
maining.  The  ground  in  the  10-inch 
strip  was  loosened  with  the  hoe,  and 
any  unlikely  plants  cut  out,  which 
made  a  perfect  job.  The  new  bed  be¬ 
gan  to  appear  backward,  by  compari¬ 
son,  as  these  runners  gained  foothold. 
The  work  spent  on  it  seemed  hardly 
worth  while.  Weeding  and  hoeing  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  needed  after  every  rain, 
and  the  cultivating  was  continued  in 
both  beds  with  equal  persistence. 

Last  Fall  the  patch  was  a  strawberry  grower’s 
dream,  but  today  as  I  rode  by,  I  saw  that  the  cold, 
damp  weather  of  December  and  January  has  been 
an  encouragement  to  the  chic-kweed  in  the  hollows, 
ehickweed  that  must  have  lain  there  all  last  Sum¬ 
mer  waiting  for  the  proper  plac-e  and  time,  and  now 
finding  its  chance.  Wet  and  cold  are  the  allies  of 
this  enemy. 

April  will  find  us  again  on  the  battlefield.  The 
motto  of  every  good  strawberry-grower  is  “Rescue 
the  helpless,” — he  fights  with  a  hoe.  x.  u. 


Putting  Cherries  on  the  Map 

Sodus,  N.  Y.,  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  old  admonition,  “If  you  want  a  thing  done  well, 
do  it  yourself,”  for,  in  an  effort  to  make  people 
“cherry  minded,”  that  was  the  method  employed  by 
this  town  in  the  heart  of  the  cherry  section  of  the 
State.  Sodus  did  it  herself. 

The  Sodus  Advertising  Club  sponsored  an  event, 
“cherry  day,”  that  was  so  successful  it  is  likely  to 
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become  an  annual  event.  On  this  day 
every  person  visiting  the  town  was  served 
a  piece  of  cherry  pie  and  a  cup  of  coffee, 
free,  in  an  effort  to  acquaint  folks  with 
the  merits  of  cherry  pie. 

Tli etgro wing  of  cherries  has  become  an 
industry  of  gigantic  proportions  in  this 
section  in  the  past  10  years.  Demand 
and  supply  were  keeping  pace  fairly  well 
until  about  two  years  ago,  when  restrict¬ 
ed  consumption  and  unprecedented  crops 
created  a  surplus.  As  a  large  part  of 
the  crop  is  canned  and  frozen  Sodus 
found  itself  with  a  big  hold-over  of  the 
fruit.  Believing  the  cherries  themselves 
were  their  best  advertisement,  in  order 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  it  was  announced  that  to  every 
woman  in  the  town  who  would  make  two 
cherry  pies,  the  fruit  would  be  provided. 
The  women  responded  bravely  with  the 
result  about  400  pies  were  turned  out 
by  them.  ,  .  „ 

The  merchants  and  business  lirms, 
wishing  to  lend  all  possible  assistance  to 
the  venture,  advertised  all  sorts  of  bar¬ 
gains.  An  auction  was  held  where  any¬ 
thing  from  an  old  chair  to  a  team  of 
horses  might  be  sold,  at  no  cost  for  the 
selling  service.  In  the  evening  a  big 
dance  was  held  as  a  climax  to  the  day’s 
events.  The  day  was  widely  advertised 
by  press  and  radio;  everyone  for  miles 
around  was  well  aware  that  cherry 
day”  was  approaching.  The  day  proved 
even  more  successful  than  the  most  op¬ 
timistic  had  hoped  for.  No  accurate 
count  could  be  made  of  the  number  who 
visited  Sodus  that  day,  but  old-timers 
say  never  before  had  so  many  people  been 
in  town.  Several  good  guessers  placed 
i he  number  at  5,00<h  Cars  were  seen 
from  towns  50  and  7o  miles  away,  each 
bringing  its  load  of  .lolks  eager  to  taste 
Sodus’s  famous  cherry  pies  and  to  learn 
of  the  merits  of  the  town  as  a  trading 
center.  Several  business  places  served 
“hots,”  sandwiches  and  other  food,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to. the  pies.  At  every  public  eating 
place  cherry  pie  was  served  free  with 
every  order. 

Early  in  the  day  it  was  seen  the  400 
pies  made  by  the  women  folks  were  woe¬ 
fully  insufficient;  the  local  bakery  was 
requisitioned  and  200  more  pies  were 
turned  out  there.  In  all  about  a  half 
ton  of  the  cold-packed  cherries  were  used. 

In  making  these  cold-packed  or  frozen 
cherries,  sugar  in  varying  quantities  is 
added  to  the  fruit,  one  pound  of  sugar 
to  three,  four  or  five  pounds  of  fruit.  The 
waste  or  refuse,  pits,  etc.,  of  the  fresh 
fruit  amounts  to  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 
Sodus  is  not  taking  a  back  seat  and  be¬ 
moaning  the  times.  Neither  is  it  asking 
aid  of  Slate  or  Federal  government,  but 
is  digging  in  to  help,  boost  itself  out  of 
a  trying  situation.  cor  a  h.  ransley. 

Snapdragons  in  the  Open 
Ground 

Snapdragons  are  much  favored  as  a 
greenhouse  crop  for  the  production  of  cut 
flowers  during  the  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring  months,  and  given  reasonable  care 
equally  as  good  results  can  be  obtained 
during  the  Summer  from  plants  grown 
in  the  open  ground.  Tall-growing  va¬ 
rieties  should  of  course  be  selected  for 
this  purpose  and  I  have  found  Giant 
Yellow  and  Hunt's  Geneva  Pink  among 
the  very  best  of  the  varieties  tried  here. 
The  picture  shows  a  planting  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  full  bloom.  Unfortunately  it  does 
not  do  justice  to  the  length  of  the  stems, 
for  it  was  taken  from  a  considerable  ele¬ 
vation,  the  operator  standing  upon  a  4-ft. 
terrace  with  the  camera  pointed  down¬ 
ward  towards  the  bed,  hence  the  fore¬ 
shortened  effect. 

Seed  should  be  sown  late  in  January 
or  February  and,  as  always  with  snap¬ 
dragons  an  exceedingly  close  watch  should 
be  kept  for  the  first  signs  of  germination, 
and  so  soon  as  the  slightest  indication  of 
this  happening  is  observed  the  flats 
should  be  placed  in  the  lightest  possible 
position  with  just  a  piece  of  paper 
thrown  across  them  during  bright  sun¬ 
shine  for  the  first  couple  of  days.  When 
the  second  pair  of  leaves  are  formed  we 
transplant  to  other  flats  allowing  two 
inches  each  way  between  the  plants.  I 
have  tried  potting  the  young  plants,  but 
prefer  the  flat  method.  The  young  plants 
are  grown  along  sturdily  and  are  well 
hardened  off  so  that  they  are  in  good 
shape  for  planting  out  during  the  latter 
part  of  April.  If  properly  hardened  they 
will  not  suffer  at  all  even  if  subjected  to 
light  frost.  They  are  stopped  once  in  the 
flats,  and  again  after  they  are  planted  out. 

The  ground  on. which  this  crop  is  to  be 
grown  should  be  well  prepared,  rather 
rich  in  organic  manure  and  non-acid.  We 
find  a  satisfactory  planting  distance  to 
be  10  inches  apart,  in  rows  a  foot  apart. 
This  permits  ease  of  cultivation  until 
the  plants  have  attained  a  spread  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cover  the  ground  they  occupy, 
after  which  surface  stirring  of  the  soil 
is  unnecessary,  for  the  feeding  roots  then 
push  upwards  to  the  surface  and  weeds 
are  crowded  out  of  the  picture. 

In  order  to  secure  long  straight  stems 


and  a  good  length  of  flower  spike  we 
stake  and  disbud  exactly  as  with  green¬ 
house  grown  material.  The  heaviest  crop 
is  borne  throughout  the  month  of  July 
and  after  this  is  cleared  away  the  plants 
are  cut  down  and  given  a  mulch  of  rotted 
manure  and  bonemeal  to  encourage  the 
production  of  a  welcome  second  crop 
which  is  ready  for  cutting  in  September 
and  which  under  favorable  conditions  may 
rival  the  first  cutting  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  Once  or  twice  during  the 
growing  season  a  very  light  dressing  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  given  with 
advantage,  but  care  should  be  exercised 
that  this  does  not  touch  the  foliage,  and 
it  is  always  wise  to  use  this  oidy  when 
the  ground  is  really  moist  and  then  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  immediately  washed 
in,  or  burning  may  result.  Rust  will 
sometimes  attack  outdoor  snaps,  but  it 
rarely  affects  the  first  crop.  Spraying 


may  help  some  as  a  preventive,  but  has 
but  little  value  as  a  cure.  I  can  only 
recommend  an  annual  change  of  ground 
upon  which  the  snapdragons  are  grown, 
and  the  immediate  uprooting  of  any  in¬ 
dividual  showing  any  signs  of  attack  by 
this  fungoid  parasite. 

T.  II.  EVERETT,  N.  D.  II. 

The  Search  for  New  and 
Better  Fruits 

BY  DR.  TJ.  P.  HEDRICK 
(Continued  from  Page  222) 
years  ago  fruited  in  1930,  and  bore  ap¬ 
ples  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most 
perfect  fruits  1  ever  saw.  The  apples  are 
dark  red  in  color,  but  with  no  purple,  so 
that  the  red  was  as  deep  as  one  could 
wish  without  any  blackness.  The  taste 
is  superb,  better  than  that  of  McIntosh.” 
“Macoun  in  Canada  is  going  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  apple  because  of  its  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance,  fine  color  and  good  flavor.  The 
fruit  is  large,  dark  red  and  similar  to 
that  of  McIntosh,  except  that  the  flesh 
is  firmer  and  crisper.” 

From  Michigan  :  “The  apples  are  about 
all  that  could  be  desired  in  any  variety. 
Everyone  who  sees  them  and  tastes  them 
is  enthusiastic  in  their  praise.  They  re¬ 
semble  McIntosh  very  closely,  more  so 
than  does  Cortland.  The  stem  is  shorter 
and  the  cavity  is  more  compressed.  The 
color,  dots  and  bloom*  are  almost  identical 
with  those  of  McIntosh.  If  Macoun  can 
be  grown  generally  in  this  State  similar 
to  the  fruits  I  have  the  value  of  the  va¬ 
riety  is  assured.” 

From  Pennsylvania  :  “In  this  part  of 
Pennsylvania  we  are  much  interested  in 


Macoun.  I  have  not  seen  a  single  ad¬ 
verse  report  on  the  fruit,  and  we  all  like 
the  trees  well.  We  shall  plant  this  tree 
as  a  companion  sort  to  follow  Cortland.” 

Milton 

From  New  York:  “Fully  as  large  or 
larger  than  McIntosh,  with  a  pinkish  col¬ 
or  over  a  whitish  background.  The  apple 
is  irregularly  colored,  but  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive  in  appearance,  and  does  not  show 
bruises  as  one  would  expect  from  its  de¬ 
licate  coloring.  It  is  not  quite  as  well 
flavored  as  McIntosh.  It  matures  two 
or  three  weeks  before  McIntosh,  and 
stands  up  well  after  picking.” 

From  Connecticut:  “I  am  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  Milton.  The  tree  is  vigor¬ 
ous  and  the  fruit  is  of  good  size,  well  col¬ 
ored  and  well  flavored.” 

From  Nova  Scotia  :  “Milton  is  of  good 
size,  but  not  always  well  colored  in  Nova 
Scotia.  It  is  often  inclined  to  be  blotchy 
in  color  and  irregular  in  shape.  The  ap¬ 
ples  are  of  fine  flavor  and  delicious  for 
eating.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and  a  good 
bearer.” 

From  Ohio:  “Milton  is  a  large,  beauti¬ 
fully  colored,  excellently  flavored  apple, 


maturing  with  Wealthy.  The  fruits  are 
irregular  in  shape,  but  very  showy.  Its 
season  is  short.” 

From  Pennsylvania :  “I  expect  that 
Milton  will  turn  out  better  in  this  part 
of  Pennsylvania  than  Early  McIntosh. 
The  tree  is  entirely  acceptable  and  is 
wonderful  for  top-working  other  varieties, 
since  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  grafts  to 
grow  downward,  thus  bringing  the  bear¬ 
ing  surface  nearer  the  ground.  This  is 
an  outstanding  feature  of  the  growth  of 
Milton  with  us.” 

Orleans 

From  New  York  :  “The  apples  are  as 
large  as  those  of  Delicious,  fairly  well 
colored,  and  keep  excellently.  They  ma¬ 
ture. with  Delicious,  but  are  a  little  poor¬ 
er  in  flavor.  The  few  who  have  tried  the 
apples  like  them  very  much.” 

From  Wisconsin  :  “We  are  rather  dis¬ 
appointed  in  Orleans.  The  apples  are 
coarse  and  do  not  seem  to  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  Delicious  flavor  and  aroma.” 

From  Pennsylvania  :  “In  tree  and  fruit 
Orleans  is  about  all  that  can  be  desired, 
but  we  are  almost  forgetting  it  in  favor 
of  Newfane  which  promises  to  be  even 
better.” 

From  Wisconsin  :  “Orleans  is  an  ex¬ 
act  counterpart  of  Delicious  in  external 
appearance,  but  the  apples  run  larger  and 
I  think  the  trees  will  prove  much  better 
producers.  The  quality  is  good,  but  is 
not  equal  to  that  of  Delicious.” 

Cayuga  Pear 

From  New  York  :  “The  pears  are  larger 
than  those  of  Seckel  and  much  the  same 
color  and  flavor.  They  mature  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November  and  keep  longer  and 
better  than  Seckel.” 

From  New  Jersey:  “The  fruits  of  Cay¬ 
uga  are  double  the  size  of  those  of  Seckel, 
well  colored  but  not  as  bright  as  Seckel. 
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As  good  in  flavor.  It  keeps  and  ships  well, 
and  the  tree  seems  to  be  productive.” 

From  Pennsylvania  :  “The  fruits  are 
twice  as  large  as  those  of  Seckel  and  are 
of  the  same  color  and  flavor.  They  ma¬ 
ture  later  and  keep  longer.” 

Gorham  Pear 

There  are  good  reports  of  this  pear 
from  many  parts  of  the  East,  but  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  pear-growers  seem  to  like  it  espe¬ 
cially  well.  The  following  quotations  are 
all  from  California  :  “I  have  just  tasted 
my  first  Gorham  pear.  I  like  the  flavor 
better  than  that  of  Bartlett.  If  the  fruit 
of  all  is  like  those  I  now  see  it  should 
be  a  good  variety  to  follow  Bartlett  for 
canning.”  “I  am  glad  to  report  .that  this 
pear  in  my  opinion  has  the  true  Bartlett 
eating  quality.  Its  flesh  is  very  Smooth 
and  tke_  flavor  and  aroma  is  just  like 
those  of  our  Bartletts.  The  season  is 
two  weeks  later  than  Bartlett.”  “The 
quality  is  splendid,  appearance  good, 
ripening  three  weeks  later  than  Bartlett. 
It  will  have  a  high  place  in  California 
pear  orchards  if  the  fruits  ship  and  keep 
well.”  “In  a  canning  test  made  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Gorham  was  found  to  be  superior 
to  Bartlett.  It  ripens  from  two  to  three 
weeks  later.  The  canned  product  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  Bartlett,  but  is  more  high¬ 
ly  flavored.” 

From  Oregon  :  “The  fruit  of  Gorham  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  Bartlett, 
yellowish  green  with  a  blush  on  the  ex¬ 
posed  cheek,  similar  to  Bartlett  in  flavor. 
The  fruits  mature  late  in  the  Fall  and 
early  Winter  in  common  storage,  keep 
well  and  hold  well  in  cold  storage.  It 
has  a  place  because  it  ripens  later  and 
keeps  longer  than  Bartlett.” 

Seneca  Cherry 

From  New  York  :  “The  Seneca  cherry 
is  the  most  vigorous  cherry  tree  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  fruit  is  similar  to  that 
of  Black  Tartarian  in  size  and  appear¬ 
ance,  but  ripens  earlier.  Unfortunately, 
the  birds  have  taken  nearly  every  fruit 
so  that  we  have  not  had  a  fair  sample 
from  which  to  judge  the  flavor.” 

From  New  Jersey:  “Cherries  are  of 
fair  size,  dark  colored,  finely  flavored  and 
mature  from  June  5  to  June  10,  one  of 
the  earliest  of  all  cherries.” 

From  Pennsylvania:  “The  Seneca 
cherry  tree  seems  to  be  a  very  rapid  and 
vigorous  grower,  making  a  well-shaped 
tree.  The  fruits  are  similar  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  flavor  to  those  of  Black  Tarta¬ 
rian.  They  ripen  earlier  than  any  other 
cherry.” 


The  Garden  in  Late  Winter 

Not  often  is  it  given  to  us  Vermonters 
to  investigate  our  gardens  with  the 
•thermometer  at  GO  degrees  as  it  was  on 
January  14  and  15. 

A  house  plant  of  40  years  ago  was  the 
musk-plant.  No  one  seems  to  have  it,  and 
the  younger  ones  never  even  heard  of  it. 
There  was  a  plant  in  the  little  okl  school- 
house,  and  we  small  ones  used  to  bury 
our  noses  among  its  downy  leaves  and 
inhale  its  musky  fragrance.  The  whole 
plant  was  fragrant;  it  had  small  yellow 
flowers  not  unlike  the  running  cinquefoil. 
This  and  the  still  common  pink  Oxalis 
and  plain  green  Wandering  Jew  consti¬ 
tuted  the  window  garden  of  my  first 
school  days.  The  year  1931  was  kind  to 
us  gardeners,  and  that  beloved  Yucca 
sprouted  from  its  roots  later  in  the  season 
and  now  stands  stiff  and  green.  A  friend 
thought  to  be  kind  to  her  big  clump  of  it 
and  put  a  big  forkful  of  strawy  manure 
over  it,  and  the  center  was  smothered. 

The  pink  Phyllocactus  developed  its 
buds  into  beautiful  water-lily  like  blooms, 
small  but  lovelier  than  its  magnificent 
sister. 

Floral  Partner  was  skeptical  about 
bouncing  Betty’s  cousin,  Saponaria  oc-y- 
moides,  and  I  confess  it  is  a  rampant 
grower  as  time  goes  on.  It  is  a  sheet  of 
dainty  pink  but  if  allowed  would  soon 
take  a  lion’s  share  of  that  corner.  I  shall 
have  a  few  plants  for  my  neighbors.  The 
Fall-sown  seedlings  still  look  green,  even 
the  tiny  Doronicums,  a  half-inch  across. 
In  fact  I  was  surprised  to  find  so  many 
of  my  plants,  evergreen ;  Aubrietias, 
Cheddar  pink,  yellow  yarrow,  (Achillea 
tomentosa)  Lychnis  alpina,  sweet  rockets, 
Saponaria  and  the  Sedums.  Of  the 
Sedums,  S.  album  has  the  prettiest 
Winter  foliage,  although  S.  acre  is  good, 
and  S.  stolonifera  has  a  dark  reddish 
Winter  dress  that  gives  an  interesting 
color  note.  S.  sarmentosum  has  the  least 
desirable  Winter  foliage  of  any  of  the 
Sedums  that  I  have.  This  is  well  named 
the  stringy  stone  crop,  as  it  runs  and. 
roots  in  everywhere.  I  am  using  it  to 
cover  a  raised  part  around  the  north  side 
of  one  section  of  the  garden.  I  was  told 
I  could  not  winter  Sedums  outside,  in 
Vermont,  and  I  replied  that  we  did.  Later 
on  the  correspondent  wrote  he  had 
learned  that  Sedums  were  very  hardy  if 
given  Winter  drainage.  Paste  this  in 
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your  mental  note  Jjook  for  reference  when 
planting  Seduins. 

The  Crocuses  were  fooled  by  the 
wither  and  were  poking  inquisitive 
sprouts  into  the  sunshine ;  a  hornet  came 
out  and  Betty  Ann  and  I  looked  for 
mouse  nests.  An  epidemic  among  cats 
took  Miss  Mullets,  but  Betty  Ann  and 
Skeezicks  are  making  good,  and  no  nests 
were  found.  There  has  been  so  little 
snow  the  cats  could  reach  nests  all 
Winter. 

The  Saxifraga  Virginiensis  had  a  pretty 
rosette  of  'bronzy  leaves  and  the  bluets 
(Houstonia)  are  just  waiting  to  grow. 

The  hardy  Primulas  were  all  bright  and 
happy  looking  and  as  the  Mu  instead  Giant 
primroses  grew  go  readily  from  seed  I 
am  going  to  try  the  yellow  P.  acaulis  and 
perhaps  some  others.  An  evergreen  garden 
is  so  cheering  especially  early  in  Spring, 
and  so  many  charming  plants  are  ever¬ 
green. 

The  true  lavender  is  not  very  hardy, 
but  a  friend  gave  me  some  plants,  and 
said  she  heard  that  excelsior  was  a  good 
covering  for  plants,  so  I  put  a  bit  over 
the  lavenders  and  upon  raising  the  cover¬ 
ing  a  bit  found  the  plants  looking  fine. 

All  gardeners  are  looking  for  new 
worlds  to  conquer  and  a  few  of  us  kin¬ 
dred  spirits  have  an  informal  exchange  of 
ideas,  seeds  and  plants.  Two  of  them  live 
near. parks  famous  for  their  flowers,  and 
are  a  great  help  to  us  country  ones,  while 
we  can  supply  the  wildings  that  are  ex- 
penseve  at  the  nursery.  So  together  our 
lists  includes  some  of  the  thymes,  an¬ 
other  Arabis  speciosa  (white),  more 
Sedums  and  Diantlius,  more  varieties  of 
Lychnis  and  Silene  and  for  larger  per¬ 
ennials  Ecbinops,  Eryngium,  and  I  am 
being  delighted  with  what  I  learn  of  the 
newer  varieties  of  hardy  Gypsophila.  The 
double  Bristol  Fairy  and  the  pink  G. 
Manginii  are  highly  recommended,  and  to 
those  of  us  who  love  the  little  Gypsophila 
mu  rails  the  description  of  the  hardy  G. 
repens  seems  delightful. 

Fleecy  gray  and  white  clouds  are 
covering  the  blue  of  the  sky,  the  wind 
has  veered  to  the  northwest.  When  next 
you  hear  may  our  plants  be  sleeping 
under  a  snowy  white  blanket ! 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Site,  Soil  and  Success  in 
Orcharding 

BY  R.  H.  SUDDS 
(Continued  from  Page  223) 
was  published  in  1817,  observed,  “Land 
with  an  unfavorable  subsoil  can  never  be 
made  fit  for  apples  with  manure  and  till¬ 
age.  Many  orchards  flourish  while  young, 
but  decline  as  soon  as  the  roots  penetrate 
the  lower  strata  of  the  earth.” 

With  sufficient  depth  of  soil  should 
come  sufficient  drainage,  which  is  often 
determined  chiefly  by  the  physical  make¬ 
up  of  the  subsoil.  A  subsoil  which  is 
waterlogged  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
surface  for  any  part  of  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  is  not  suitable  for  fruit  trees.  Stand¬ 
ing  water  is  less  harmful  with  dormant 
trees.  The  color  of  the  subsoil  gives 
valuable  clues  as  to  its  condition,  it 
should  be  a  solid  color,  Avliether  red, 
brown  or  yellow.  If  gray  or  mottled,  it 
is  usually  a  sign  of  poor  drainage.  The 
mottled  color  often  accompanies  a  hard- 
pan  which  interferes  with  the  downward 
movement  of  the  excess  soil  water.  The 
character  of  the  surface  soil  can  be 
changed  to  some  extent  but  very  little 
can  be  done  about  a  poor  subsoil.  Tile 
draining  should  be  regarded  as  more  of  a 
hopeful  attempt  to  improve  the  conditions 
in  bearing  orchards  than  as  a  move  to 
fit  any  piece  of  wet  land  for  trees.  Til¬ 
ing  is  not  always  satisfactory  in  lowering 
the  water  table  as  desired,  especially  in 
a  heavy  clay  soil.  Shale  layers,  sand  or 
gravel  make  for  excessively  drained  sub¬ 
soils  which  are  more  likely  to  suffer  from 
drought. 

Since  soils  appearing  to  be  very  uni¬ 
form  on  the  surface  are  frequently  very 
variable  underneath,  is  there  any  way  of 
checking  up  on  these  important  varia¬ 
tions?  The  only  way  the  soil  expert  has 
in  many  cases  is  actually  to  make  borings 
and  tell  of  the  nature  of  the  hidden  parts 
of  the  soil  by  the  core  the  soil  augur  or 
tube  brings  up ;  the  more  variable  the 
soil,  closer  together  these  borings  must 
be  made.  It  has  been  suggested  by  at 
least  one  practical  authority  that  prospec¬ 
tive  orchard  sites  he  inspected  by  such 
a  soils  expei-t.  This  authority  argues 
that  even  as  much  as  $25  or  so  an  acre 
for  such  a  purpose  is  well  spent,  since 
several  hundred  dollars  an  acre  may  be 
wasted  in  a  vain  attempt  to  bring  an  or¬ 
chard  on  poor  soil  into  profitable  bearing. 
He  says,  if  such  a  small  expenditure  will 
prevent  planting  on  an  unadapted  fruit 
soil,  why  not  either  confirm  or  reject  the 
soil  before  the  trees  are  planted? 

Even  more  pronounced  than  in  the 
case  of  a  poor  subsoil,  nothing  can  be 
done  about  a  poor  site,  since  an  orchard 
which  produces  but  one  crop  in  several 
years,  and  that  one  in  years  of  generally 


heavy  crops,  is  beyond  any  human  aid. 

If  the  bearing  orchard  is  in  surface  soil 
difficulties  of  one  sort  or  another,  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  humus  by  sods  or  cover  crops 
will  usually  be  of  aid.  Deep  rooting  cover 
crops  or  legume  sods,  as  Sweet  clover  and 
Alfalfa  may  improve  drainage  of  the  sub¬ 
soil  to  some  extent,  as  well  as  improve 
the  organic  matter  supply  in  the  soil.  A 
rational  fertilizing  program  is  often  re¬ 
quired  to  improve  poor  soil  conditions 
where  increased  sod  or  cover  crop  growth 
is  the  answer. 

To  summarize  this  article,  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements  are  in  order  :  Since  profits 
depend  primarily  on  yields,  no  matter 
how  efficient  marketing  may  become,  site 
and  soil  must  come  first,  for  if  the  fruit 
is  not  produced,  how  can  it  be  sold?  A 
poor  site  and  a  poor  soil  may  often  go 
together ;  the  site  cannot  be  improved. 
Likewise  a  thin  soil  or  poorly  drained  or 
droughty  subsoil  are  often  the  underlying 
cause  of  the  low  average  yields  of  the 
usual  unprofitable  orchard. 


Some  Little  Bog  Gardens 

Have  you  ever  earnestly  wished  that 
you  might  have  in  your  garden  for  your 
very  own  some  of  the  more  unusual 
plants,  the  moccasin  flowers  and  other 
terrestrial  orchids  with  their  elusive 


charm,  or  the  quaint  pitcher  plants  with 
their  associates  of  the  bog? 

In  our  garden  which  is  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  native  plants,  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  hardy  ferns  and  herbaceous  flower¬ 
ing  perennials,  we  have  several  little 
“bog”  gardens  wherein  flourish  choice 
wildings  which  require  special  soil  and 
treatment  that  they  may  thrive  and  be 
happy.  Each  of  these  is  really  a  recep¬ 
tacle  (generally  a  galvanized  iron  tub) 
within  which  has  been  placed  soil  adapted 
to  the  plants  which  grow  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  container.  These  bog  gardens 
have  been  developed  in  the  following 
manner,  only  in  this  case  a  large  iron 
kettle  which  for  50  years  had  filled  a 
place  of  usefulness  on  a  farm  well-known 
to  us,  was  used  instead  of  a  tub.  This 
was  larger,  and  more  practical  in  every 
way,  as  it  would  last  indefinitely.  It  was 
just  what  we  needed  for  a  little  pitcher 
plant  bog. 

After  the  kettle,  which  had  been  bought 
at  auction,  was  brought  home  in  triumph 
to  the  garden,  a  hole  was  dug  large 
enough  to  contain  it ;  into  this  the  kettle, 
which  measured  30  inches  across  the  top, 
and  had  a  depth  of  18  inches,  was  low¬ 
ered,  the  rim  coining  ever  so  little  below 
the  level  of  the  ground.  Next  an  iron 
pipe  1 V2  indies  in  diameter  and  18  inches 
long,  was  placed  in  an  upright  position 
upon  two  iron  spikes  which  had  been  laid 
flatly  upon  the  bottom.  This  was  so 
placed  that  watering  might  be  done 


through  the  pipe,  and  thus  the  moisture 
soak  up  from  below  as  in  a  real  bog.  A 
bushel  of  coarse  gravel  from  a  not-too-far- 
away  gravel  pit  was  dumped  from  the 
wheelbarrow  into  the  kettle,  and  then  a 
layer  of  clay  to  the  depth. of  three  inches 
was  put  in  to  hold  the  top  soil,  which 
consisted  of  about  12  inches  of  peat  soil, 
material  in  the  first  stages  of  forming 
peat,  which  was  brought  from  the  sphag¬ 
num  bog  where  the  pitcher  plants  grew. 
When  this  was  in  we  were  confident  that 
no  rains  could  wash  it  down  into  the 
gravel,  for  the  clay  would  hold  it  in  its 
place. 

A  fitting  background  was  then  provided 
for  the  bog  against  an  old  log  already  in 
position  (for  our  wild  garden  is  land¬ 
scaped  with  picturesque  logs,  stumps  and 
rocks)  small  evergreens  were  placed.  On 
the  north  side  rose  the  tall  sword-like 
leaves  of  wild  yellow  Iris,  growing 
against  a  huge  rock  of  eroded  limestone. 
The  south  side  was  left  open  so  that  the 
plants  might  have  sun  ;  then  into  the  lit¬ 
tle  peat  bog  went  an  interesting  array  of 
plants  not  often  seen  in  a  garden. 

Pitcher  plants,  with  their  handsome 


shining  red  leaves  shaped  like  pitchers, 
and  generally  partly  filled  with  water, 
wherein  luckless  insects  meet  their  death, 
and  thus  contribute  to  the  nourishment 
of  the  plant ;  American  cranberry,  sil¬ 
very-leaved,  intermingled  with  sphagnum 
moss,  which  is  delightfully  soft  and  gray ; 
lovely  Andromeda,  or  bog  rosemary,  its 
narrow  sage-green  leaves  persisting 
through  the  Winter  months,  and  Virginia 
chain  fern,  with  its  clear-cut,  handsome 
fronds ;  all  these  the  kettle's  breadth  ac¬ 
commodates,  soil  covers  its  rim,  and  one 
would  never  suspect  the  existence  of  a 
receptacle  of  any  kind  beneath  this  ver¬ 
dure.  Finally,  over  the  pipe  a  small  flat 
sandstone  was  placed,  and  our  little  bog 
was  done.  And  how  they  have  pros¬ 
pered.  for  the  acid  soil  suits  them  well, 
and  as  the  watering  is  done  through  the 
pipe,  their  liquid  refreshments  seep  up 
from  below,  as  in  the  bog  where  they 
grow. 

In  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which 
the  kettle  was  “landscaped,”  so  the  little 
tub  gardens  were  treated,  each  of  which 
has  its  distinctive  soil,  especially  adapted 
to  the  plants  within  it.  In  one  of  these, 
flanked  by  flourishing  young  arbor  vitaes, 
grow  the  terrestrial  orchids  which  thrive 
best  in  acid  soil ;  the  choice  pink  mocca¬ 
sin  flower,  its  lovely  crimson-pink  pouch 
veined  with  deeper  pink,  hanging  atop 
its  leafless  scape  as  delicately  charming 
as  when  centuries  ago  the  Indian  maid¬ 
ens  twined  them  in  their  dark  tresses, 


during  the  ceremonial  dance;  with  them 
grows  showy  lady's-slipper,  its  snowy 
pouch  stained  with  crimson-magenta,  the 
leaves  broad  and  beautifully  ribbed, 
climbing  the  tall  sturdy  stem.  At  their 
side  blooms  the  little  white  bog  orchid, 
Oypripedium  eandidum,  a  very  rare  or¬ 
chid  found  in  marly  bogs,  dainty  enough 
for  a  fairy’s  dancing  slipper,  its  texture 
as  of  finest  kid.  the  tall  and  stately  pur¬ 
ple  fringed  orchid  keeps  them  happy  com¬ 
pany. 

Joining  this  little  bog  is  another  in 
which  grows  broad-leaved  arrowhead, 
Sagittaria  latifolia.  The  leaves  are  a 
deep  lustrous  green,  decidedly  arrow- 
shaped,  the  tall  erect  flowering  stalks 
carry  their  snow-white,  three-petaled 
flowers  in  circles  of  three.  The  golden 
stamens  enrich  the  flower,  which  is  like 
purity  itself ;  one  wonders  that  such  glis¬ 
tening  whiteness  could  come  from  the 
black,  black  soil  where  it  grows.  Near 
it  is  narrow-leaved  arrowhead,  its  three- 
parted  leaves  exceedingly  long  and  slen¬ 
der,  its  flowers  similar  to  the  other.  With 
these  grow  wild  calla,  or  water  arum, 
with  blossoms  resembling  those  of  the 
calla  “lily”  our  mothers  used  to  love,  a 
favorite  house  plant  of  by-gone  days. 
Great  bur  reed,  with  its  interesting  pin- 
eushiony,  bur-like  fruit,  also  thrives  here, 
While  liverwort,  one  of  the  Hepatics,  a 
near  relative  of  the  mosses,  holding  fast 
to  the  damp  soil  by  short,  hair-like  cells 
in  place  of  roots,  spreads  at  their  feet. 

In  another  near  the  east  rockery,  Pel- 
tandra,  or  arrow  arum  (a  relative  of 
Jaek-in-tlie-pulpit) ,  which  thrives  only  in 
wet  soil  or  in  shallow  water,  grows  and 
spreads  at  will,  its  arrow-shaped  leaves, 
broad  and  handsome,  always  attract  fav¬ 
orable  notice.  The  flower  is  very  odd, 
sometimes  16  inches  in  height  and  very 
slender,  the  pointed  green  spatlie  wrapped 
rather  closely  around  the  long  spadix ; 
this  plant,  if  given. a  place  to  its  liking, 
is  very  aggressive,  and  has  this  entire  lit¬ 
tle  bog  to  itself,  with  a  background  of 
crested  ferns,  placed  just  without  the 
container. 

In  every  instance  these  little  gardens 
are  fitted  carefully  into  their  surround¬ 
ings,  and  in  no  case  does  one  notice  their 
circular  shape.  Surely  these  little  spe¬ 
cial  gardens  are  most  satisfactory,  and 
if  you  have  an  iron  kettle  or  a  tub  that 
is  through  serving  in  its  original  ca¬ 
pacity,  try  “lanscaping”  it,  and  I  am 
sure  that  results  will  repay  yon. 

MRS.  FRANK  vT.  TUGS  LEV. 


When  Madonna  Lilies 
Disappear 

For  two  season  now  a  Modonna  lily 
lover  complains  that  some  thief,  at  some 
unknown  time,  is  stealing  the  bulbs.  They 
have  thinned  out  woefully,  and  such  a 
loss  of  blossoms !  I  don’t  say  there  is, 
or  is  not,  a  phantom  Madonna  lily  bulb 
thief  at  large,  but  here  is  how  these 
lilies  surprisingly  and  sorrowfully  disap¬ 
pear  sometimes. 

First,  I’ve  learned  that,  since  they  are 
“surface  rooting  bulbs,”  they  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  roots  above  the  bulb,  and  they  very 
unprodueingly  resent  being  planted  other 
than  fairly  shallow.  Three  inches  deep 
generally,  or  probably  four,  for  the  very 
large  bulbs. 

Second,  Madonna  lily  bulbs  should  be 
planted  out  only  during  their  rest  period. 
This  is  right  after  blooming,  which  usual¬ 
ly  last  15  to  20  days,  according  to  tem¬ 
perature.  Therefore,  from  July  to  early 
Fall — before  they  start  new  growth,  or 
shrivel — is  best  planting  time.  Early 
planting  means  earlier  root-growth  to¬ 
wards  getting  settled  for  Winter.  Appre¬ 
ciate  this  feature  of  marked  importance, 
since  bloom  will  not  appear  until  they 
are  well  root-fixed. 

Third,  for  staying  results,  the  planting 
site  should  be  a  sunny  one.  The  kind  of 
soil  agreeable  to  bulb-and-blossom  perfec¬ 
tion  is  of  far  lesser  importance  than  the 
drainage  of  the  soil.  Rains,  or  excessive 
moisture,  should  pass  freely  away  from 
the  bulbs. 

Fourth,  while  thriving,  they  should  not 
be  disturbed — meaning  transplanting  each 
year  or  so.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  site  is  an  old  one — say  20  years  or 
so — then  this  very  age  may  explain  the 
thinning  out,  straggling  appearance.  In 
this  case,  the  remaining  bulbs  should  be 
carefully  lifted,  washed  and  well  cleansed 
of  old  soil,  left  to  sun  and  air  a  while, 
then  choose  their  new  home  rather  remote 
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ts  name 


this  brand 

BLACK 


BAG 

mean 

HARDY, 
HIGH-YIELDING 


ALFALFA 


Get  Blackfoot  Brand  Idaho  Grimm 
alfalfa  seed  and  you  cash  in  on  the 
benefits  of  21  years  of  continuous  seed 
improvement  in  the  severe  Idaho 
climate. 

This  seed  defies  cold  winters  and 
long  spring  freezing  and  thawing. 
Gives  you  big  tonnages  of  fine-stem 
hay.  Shows  you  how  profitable  alfalfa 
can  be  when  you  raise  the  right  kind. 

Each  bagful  is  grown  in  certified 
fields  within  a  restricted  area,  inspected 
in  the  field,  sealed  at  the  thresher,  and 
checked  and  resealed  at  every  step  in 
the  cleaning  process.  You  know  the 
exact  percentage  of  purity.  Bags  bear 
the  seal  of  the  Idaho  State  Seed  Certifi¬ 
cation  Service,  known  for  years  as  a 
guardian  of  strict  seed  standards. 

For  stock  profits,  feed  alfalfa — your 
cheapest  and  surest  source  of  protein. 
For  biggest  profits,  raise  only  Blackfoot 
Idaho  Grimm.  Be  sure,  when  you  buy, 
that  you  get  sealed  and  labeled  bags 
bearing  the  Blackfoot  tag. 

//  your  local  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  write  direct  to 

IDAHO  GRIMM 

ALFALFA  SEED  GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Blackfoot,  Idaho 


GREGORYS 


HONEST 


TESTED  SEEDS  THAT  GROW 

With  orders  for  seed 
amounting  to  $2.50  or 
over,  selected  from  our 
1932  Catalog.  We’li  include 
5  plcts.  of  Flower  Seed 
Free  as  follows: 
Calendula  Radio. 
Scabiosa  — Loveliness. 
Balcony  Petunia — Star 
of  California. 

Marigold  African  Or¬ 
ange-All  double. 

Marigold  African  Lemon 
— All  double. 

This  offer  holds  good  only  as  long  as 
stock  lasts.  Order  early. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog  of  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds.  Read  our  Guar-  — 

autee  on  page  3.  Save  this  ad. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 
15  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Exceptional  Plant  Values 


250  Latham  Red  Raspberries  . . . 

100  Latham  Red  Raspberries  . . 

100  Genuine  Mastodon  Everbearing  . 

200  Strawberry  plants,  4  kinds  . 

100  Eldorado  Blackberries  . 

12  Spireas  2-3  ft . 

4  Blue  Spruce,  4-year  . 

12  Everblooming  Roses  . 

All  Seven  Following  Offers . 

115  Large  Glad  Bulbs  mixed  . 

21  Dahlias,  10  kinds  . 

6  Choice  Peonies  . 

12  Choice  mixed  Phlox  . 

15  Hardy  Chrysanthemums  . 

'll  Mixed  Iris  . 

12  Rock  Garden  Plants  . 


$5.50 

2.50 

1.25 

1.00 

2.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

$5.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 


Write  for  Free  Catalogue 

RIVERSIDE  GARDENS,  St.  Louis,  Michigan. 


from  that  vacated.  If  these  old  bulbs, 
or  any  other  for  that  matter,  appear  dis¬ 
eased,  a  thorough  dusting  with  flowers  of 
sulphur  will  arrest  such  condition  and 
supply  “body  build.”  And,  lastly,  never 
allow  manure  to  come  in  direct  contact 
with  Madonna  lily  bulbs,  or  their  foliage 

growth.  GERTRUDE  SHOCKEY. 

Ohio. 


The  Eastern  Meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society 

BY  II.  B.  TUKEY 

For  a  meeting  radiating  with  friend¬ 
ship,  hospitality,  and  good  will — quite 
aside  from  the  fruit  business  itself— try 
to  improve  upon  the  gathering  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie  eaeli  year  known  as  the  Eastern 
Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  Here  is  one  place  where 
before  folks  begin  talking  about  the  price 
of  apples  they  ask  about  the  family,  the 
home  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Fortunately,  however,  this  section  is  in 
a  better  position  to  talk  price  of  apples 
than  the  rest  of  New  York  State.  It 
would  not  do  to  say  that  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  is  prosperous  but,  by  com¬ 
parison  with  some  other  sections,  it  real¬ 
ly  is.  Apparently  it  is  largely  a  question 
of  proximity  to  markets  and  choice  of 
varieties,  because  New  England,  with  its 


spray  apparatus  which  will  put  on  1,000 
gallons  of  spray  an  hour,  using  only  two 
men.  It  was  said  that  in  former  years  it 
had  been  possible  to  put  on  120  gallons 
of  spray  per  man  hour,  using  the  stand¬ 
ard  apparatus,  but  that  with  the  new  de¬ 
vice  the  average  was*  250  gallons  per  man 
hour.  The  outfit  consists  of  the  usual 
high-pressure  spray  rig,  tractor-drawn, 
hut  with  a  vertical  pipe  running  12  to 
14  feet  in  the  air,  and  with  10  to  12  noz¬ 
zles  spaced  singly  or  in  clusters  of  three 
along  this  vertical  boom.  A  horizontal 
pipe  runs  out  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  boom  so  as  to  reach  up 
under  the  trees  and  deliver  a  volume  of 
spray  into  the  center  of  the  trees  from 
below.  Then,  as  the  entire  outfit  is 
drawn  slowly  along,  the  latest  device 
added  causes  this  vertical  and  horizontal 
boom  to  raise  and  lower  a  dozen  times  to 
the  revolution  of  the  wheels.  Not  only 
has  the  cost  been  reduced  by  this  method, 
but  control  has  been  better.  This  is  just 
another  answer  on  the  part  of  the  grower 
to  meet  the  high  cost  of  production,  and 
it  stands  out  as  just  another  proof  that 
there  is  nothing  in  fruit-growing  quite 
like  intelligence  and  resourcefulness. 

Pollination  also  came  in  for  consider¬ 
able  discussion,  mostly  with  regard  to 
McIntosh  and  Cortland  and  some  of  the 
newer  varieties.  It  was  again  emphasized 
that  barring  Baldwin,  R.  I.  Greening, 
Gravenstein  and  Tompkins  King,  most 


Group  of  Madonna  Lilies 


McIntosh  plantings  and  its  nearby  mar¬ 
kets  is  in  even  better  shape  than  the 
Hudson  River  Valley. 

The  questions  that  are  asked  at  any 
meeting,  give  a  fair  indication  of  what  is 
uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  fruit-grow¬ 
er.  Instead  of  a  discussion  about  poor 
grades  of  fruit  such  as  the  Rochester 
meeting  disclosed,  the  points  of  chief  in¬ 
terest  were  in  production  problems,  such 
as  planting,  dropping  of  McIntosh  fruit, 
fertilizers,  color,  pollinizers  for  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  local  sales. 

And  the  address  of  the  new  president, 
Walter  Clark,  of  Milton,  again  touched 
the  high  plane  of  home,  community,  State 
and  nation,  that  has  characterized  the 
temper  of  leaders  in  the  fruit  business.  It 
is  rather  interesting  that  at  a  meeting  to 
discuss  fruit  problems  the  president  of 
(he  organization  should  discuss  road 
building,  State  finances  and  personal 
character.  The  rural  folk  have  long 
been  the  stabilizing  force  in  the  nation. 
It  begins  to  look  as  though  it  is  again 
(he  rural  folk  who  are  finding  time  to 
think  through  the  big  problems  of  the  day 
and  offer  sensible  solutions  based  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  and  not  upon 
the  self-interest  of  the  individual. 

Spraying  occupied  a  good  share  of  the 
business  of  the  first  day.  Various  mate1- 
rials  were  compared  for  their  effect  upon 
spray  injury.  A  general  tendency  was 
apparent  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  lime- 
sulphur  for  Summer  sprays.  A  strength 
of  1  to  GO  was  reported  as  having  given 
satisfactory  control,  as  compared  with 
the  usual  recommendation  of  1  to  40.  In 
answer  to  questions  as  to  the  benefits 
from  the  dry-mix  lime-sulphur,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  there  had  been  just  as 
much  injury  where  the  dry-mix  had  been 
used  as  where  lime-sulphur  had  been  used, 
and  that  in  addition  dry-mix  did  not  have 
the  property  of  burning  out  scab  lesions 
already  present  whereas  lime-sulphur 
would  actually  do  so. 

A  new  development  in  application  was 
reported  from  Kinderhook,  where  on  level 
land,  with  trees  of  uniform  size  and 
spacing,  it  has  been  possible  to  devise  a 


commercial  varieties  Avere  satisfactory 
pollinizers  for  each  other.  Delicious  Avas 
especially  recommended,  Avhile  for  the 
late-blooming  sorts  such  as  Northern  Spy, 
it  was  recommended  to  consider  Rome 
Beauty  and  Macoun.  It  Avas  said  that 
weak  colonies  of  bees  Avere  of  doubtful 
value.  Colonies  Aveighing  from  4  to  10 
lbs.  were  to  be  preferred  and  Avere  many 
times  more  valuable  than  colonies  Aveigh¬ 
ing  a  pound  or  tAvo. 

Since  there  is  considerable  interest  in 
sod  mulching,  fertilizers  naturally  came 
in  for  discussion.  The  question  Avas  raised 
repeatedly  Avhetlier  anyone  knew  of  any 
fertilizer  treatment  that  would  retard  the 
dropping  of  McIntosh  fruit.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  nothing  constructive  or  definite 
Avas  reported.  On  the  other  hand  the 
practicability  of  having  a  cushion  of 
some  mulching  material  to  catch  drops, 
made  the  greatest  appeal.  For  cover  crops 
it  Avas  suggested  that  Avhite  SAveet  clover 
was  especially  valuable,  and  that  if  the 
crop  Avere  clipped,  say  in  June  and  Au¬ 
gust,  it  added  materially  to  the  nitrogen 
supply  available  to  the  tree.  Further¬ 
more  if  the  crop  Avas  knocked  doAvn  but 
not  cut  off  in  late  Summer  it  provided  an 
excellent  cushion  for  drops. 

The  Hudson  River  Valley  packs,  like 
those  in  Western  New  York,  have  im¬ 
proved  greatly  in  the  last  feAv  years,  due 
largely  to  the  educational  program  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
in  which  H.  S.  Duncan  has  played  a  lead¬ 
ing  part.  Each  year,  representative  packs 
are  taken  from  storage,  graded  and  dis¬ 
played.  This  year  76  per  cent  of  the 
packages  Avere  in  compliance  with  the 
grade,  and  only  24  per  cent  below  grade. 
In  1931  41  per  cent  of  the  packages  were 
beloAv  grade,  and  in  1930  35  per  cent 
Avere  below. 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether 
something  more  could  not  be  done  to  fea¬ 
ture  this  part  of  the  meeting.  What 
benefit  does  a  groAver  derive  from  taking 
the  chance  of  having  one  of  his  packages 
taken  at  random  from  storage  and  dis¬ 
played  to  the  public,  Avitli  always  the 
gambling  chance  that  something  may  have 


BARGAINS 


FOR  1932 


Not  in  years  have  such 
low  prices  been  quoted 
on  Maloney’s  superior 
stock — imagine,  then,  the  enormous 
values  that  you  get  now.  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Ornamentals,  Fruit,  Berries, 
Grapes — everything  for  garden  and 
orchard.  QUALITY  IIIGHEST-ASK 
A  MALONEY  CUSTOMER. 

BIG  DISCOUNTS 
ON  EARLY  ORDERS 


Maloney's  Roses, 
Shrubs, 


MALONEY  BROS. 
173  Main  Street 


Certified 
Apple 
Trees 

50  popular  var¬ 
ieties,  1  and  2 
years  old,  in¬ 
cluding  much 
sought  McIntosh. 
Free  catalog  in 
natural  co  lors 
lists  1000  Bargains 
—helpful  hints 
on  successful 
growing.  Write 
for  your  copy 
today.  Radio— 
educat  i  o  n  a  1 
talks  on  Plant¬ 
ing-  WGY  — 
WHAM. 

NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 
Dansvilie,  N.  Y. 


25 


EACH 

A  wonderful  Collection  of  G  to  7 
year  old  trees,  about  1  to  1%  ft. 

__  Your  Choice 

25  TREES  for  $5 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce  Douglas  Fir 
American  Arborvitae  Austrian  Pine 
Retinospora  Obtusa  Scotch  Pine 

Mugho  Pine,  Dwarf  Canadian  Hemlock 

Orders  must  amount  to  $t  or  more. 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

8-yr.  old  Sheared,  1  to  1%  It.  $1.25 
5-yr.  Trees,  3  for  -  $1.00 

All  trees  selected - 


.25 


3  RHODODENDRONS . 

Year  ’ round  Evergreens ,  strong. 

P/nk,  Red ,  Purple;  l  to  1%  feet  stock. 

2  Nikko  True-blue  Hydrangeas . $ 1 .  10 

Larue  rotund ,  sky-blue  floivers . 

Strong  blooming-size  plants, _ 


■$1 


Cedrus  Deodora 


Himalayan  God-  Tree 

World's  most  beaut  Hu  l  evergreen . 
Sparkling  Blue  Foliage.  <t -fl  fill 
Heavy  trees ,  2  feet.  This'3'  * 
month  only!  Each . 


$  j. 


12  Hybrid  Oriental  Poppies . $1.20 

ti  Red  Delphinium,  Cardinalis . $1.20 

12  Hardy  Blue  Salvia,  Azurea . $1.20 

8  Japan  Exhibition  Chrysanthemums . $1.20 

Pink,  Lavender,  Bronze,  Yellow  and  White. 

6  to  8-inch-wide  Blooms. 

12  Assorted  Perennials  for  Border . $1.20 

12  Assorted  Perennials  for  Cutting . $1.20 

12  Assorted  Perennials  for  Rockery . $1.20 

4  Assorted  Rockery  Evergreens . $1.20 


$1:50 


6  Flowering  Shrubs..; 

1  Spirea.  Anthony  Waterer,  Red  * 

1  Spirea  Van  Houttei,  White 
1  Rose  of  Sharon,  double  Purple 
1  Philadelplms,  White  &  Yellow 
1  Butterfly  Bush,  Lilac  1  Lomcera,  Pink 
'All  2-year  shrubs- 


Add  25c  Jor  Packing  and  Postage. 

NEW  MARKET  PERENNIAL  GARDENS 
.Mthi  Randolph  Road,  New  Market,  N. 


TROWBRIDGE  | 

GRAFTING  WAX! 

“Oldest  and  Best’’ 

Hand  or  Brush  Wax  for  Grafting,  Budding, 
Top  Working  of  all  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Endorsed  by  Leading  Experiment  Stations 
and  Educational  Institutions. 

SOLD  BY  BEST  SEED  AND  HARDWARE  STORES 

or  Buy  Direct 

1  Lb.  Pkg.  60c  V2  Lb.  Pkg.  35c  V4  Lb.  Pkg.  25c 

POSTPAID 

Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers 

WALTER  E.  CLARK  &  SON 

Box  A,  Milford,  Conn. 


I€K$  Garden  w  flora  IG 

Choice  new  varieties,  old  favorites, 
all  about  growing  them  Flower  and 
vegetable  seeds,  plants,  bulbs.  Money- 
Saving:  special  offers.  Write  today 
for  this  Free  Book 
James  Vick,  1B7  Pleasant  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  “ The  Flower  City ’ 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Something 


m  a 
planting 


HERE  is  the  most  helpful  book  of  its 
kind  ever  offered.  It  lists  over  1,000 
varieties,  and  gives  each  one’s  size,  form, 
color,  season,  rate  of  growth,  sun  and  soil 
preference,  landscape  value,  etc _ in  quick¬ 

reading  tabular  form.  Moreover,  it  gives 
helpful  directions  on  where,  when  and  how 
to  plant  trees,  evergreens,  vines,  shrubs,  roses, 
perennials  and  fruits.  This  forty-second 
anniversary  catalog  of  Barnes  Bros,  will  be 
sent  free  to  New  England,  N.  Y.,  N.  J., 
Pa.,  Del.  and  Md.  Elsewhere,  $1.00. 
Edition  is  limited— write  for  your  copy  now. 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Bos  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 

&  Established  1890  « 


KELLYS’ 

CERTIFIED 

TREES 

At 

Reduced 
Prices 


orchard  ists  every- 
Kellys’  trees  re- 


Successful 
where  buy 
peatedly. 

You  are  doubly  protected  by 
the  True-to-Name  seal  of  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association. 

Write  for  our  new  1932  economy  plan 
catalog  which  permits  us  to  sell 
at  greatly  reduced  prices 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
329  Cherry  SI.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


BARGAINS  IN  NURSERY  STOCK 


4  Evergreens  for  the  Rockery,  $1.00 

postpaid.  4  yr. 

1  Mugho  Pine  1  Creeping  Juniper 

1  Blue  Spruce  1  Scotch  Pine 

6  Peonies  for  $1.00  postpaid,  2  red,  2  white.  2  pink. 
3  Boses  for  $1.00,  2  year  field  grown,  Choice  of 
Talisman,  Columbia,  Luxemburg.  Bed  Badiance,  Pink 
Badiance,  K.  A.  Victoria.  Catalog  Free. 

THE  KRIDER  NURSERIES 
69  Bristol  Ave.  Middlobury,  Ind. 


%  FRUIT 

SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS-ORNAMENTALS 

O /\  of  REDUCTION  from  1931  prices  in  most 
ww  JO  varieties.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm 
Flowers  and  Garden  Seeds.  We  have  500,000  fruit 
trees, evergreens, shade  trees,  etc.  New¬ 
est  varieties.  Get  free  1932  catalog.  Lists 
everything  for  garden,  farm  and  lawn.  Write  /AlO  N 

/Cajfj 0 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  II,  Geneva.  Ohio 


New  Low  Price 
on  Peach  Trees 


200,000  trees, 25  varieties.  Also  large  assortment 
Apples,  Small  Fruits  and  Ornamentals.  Write 
for  Illustrated  Price  List.  Salesmen  wanted. 


TITUS  NURSERY  CO. 

Waynesboro _ Virginia 

Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees  HARSIRrE0nEsERH 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY,  Bo,  168.  R0CKP0RT.  IND. 


fiDADC  If  I  NFC  A  wonderful  lot  of  2  yr.  No.  1,  vines, 
IHIHrC  WIIiL.0  priced  low.  Concord,  $6.00  per  100; 
Niagara,  Caco,  all  varieties.  Cal.  Privet,  $2.50  per  100! 
Jap.  Barberry,  $8  00  per  100,  delivered.  Bargain  list 
free.  BARNHART’S  NURSERY  -  Beltsvllle,  Md. 


Ill  MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES — 4-6  ft.,  $1.25 

$10  00  per  100.  ZERF ASS  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  OansvillB,  N,  T. 


Inspected  bearing  trees.  Melba,  Early  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Joyce,  Milton,  Courtland,  Macoun, 
Red  Spy,  Red  Rome  Beauty,  .05  ft.  20  least 
accepted.  L.  J.  CLIFTON  -  -  Memphis,  N.  Y. 


not  buy  direct;  flower,  vegetable  and  berry 
rr  ay  plants  and  trees— 100  Wash.  Asp.  roots,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.00.  Cat.  GI.ICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smokefowu.  I>a. 


American  Fruits 


by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 


gone  wrong  with  the  sample  selected,  and 
thus  reflect  back  upon  him  and  bis  pack? 
The  entire  program  is  now  based  upon 
good  will.  Why  not  make  it  worth  a 
man’s  while  to  have  his  fruit  inspected 
and  his  name  placed  on  the  Honor  Roll? 

Why  could  the  society  not  print  a  list 
of  names  of  those  whose  package  fruit 
measured  up  to  the  legal  requirements, 
and  circularize  it  among  dealers  and  com¬ 
mission  men?  Of  course,  the  invitation 
would  have  to  be  extended  to  all  parts  of 
the  State  so  that  everyone  who  wanted 
to  enter  the  lists  could  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  chief  argument  for  such  a 
procedure  is  that  it  would  be  to  a  man’s 
advantage  to  have  his  name  on  a  list  on 
file  with  dealers  in  fruit  about  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  would  give  him  an  honest  incen¬ 
tive  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  to  raise 
the  standard  of  his  pack.  This  is  only  a 
suggestion,  and  it  may  be  full  of  loop- 
boles  or  practical  handicaps,  but  it  might 
be  worth  looking  into  further. 

The  Winter  meeting  may  not  be  at 
Poughkeepsie  another  year.  There  was 
considerable  dissatisfaction  with  arrange¬ 
ments  this  year,  and  a  committee  was  op- 
pointed  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
meeting  at  some  other  point  another 
year,  such  as  Newburgh  or  Kingston.  It 
was  decided,  too,  to  join  the  western 
group  in  its  Summer  meeting  at  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva  this  coming 
Summer  and  forego  the  customary  prac¬ 
tice  of  having  a  separate  Summer  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  State 
during  1932.  The  society  is  in  good  shape 
— vigorous  and  active.  No  small  share  of 
the  credit  belongs  to  the  secretary  of  the 
organization  re-elected  for  another  year — 
Roy  McPherson,  of  Leroy. 


Seedtime  in  the  Rockies 

We  know  that  Spring  is  almost  here 
for'  the  seed  catalogs  are  pouring  in. 
First,  of  course,  we  must  buy  the  needed 
vegetable  seeds,  for  all  of  us  must  be  fed. 
We  like  to  buy  packets  of  mixed  seeds, 
such  as  radishes,  lettuce,  onions,  turnips, 
etc.  We  get  longer  producing  seasons  that 
way  and  often  find1  a  variety  better 
adapted  to  our  climate  than  those  we  had 
considered  standbys. 

We  make  several  plantings  of  the 
favorite  vegetables,  also  some  of  the 
tender  ones,  so  that  if  the  first  tender 
ones  are  frosted  more  can  be  coming  on. 
A  pen  friend  away  up  in  Minnesota  re¬ 
cently  sent  me  seeds  of  a  watermelon, 
Pride  of  A  ukon,  which  she  says  she  is 
sure  will  ripen  here.  Most  melons  do  not 
ripen  well  here,  although  Golden  Champ¬ 
lain  muskmelon  and  Christmas  water¬ 
melon  get  eatable,  most  seasons.  We  raise 
preserving  citrons,  and  the  pie  melons, 
while  small,  ripen,  and  we  are  very  fond 
of  the  pies.  Lacking  a  hotbed,  wre  start 
seeds  of  cabbage,  tomatoes  and  peppers 
in  boxes  in  the  house. 

The  hardier  varieties  of  flower  seeds 
and  bulbs  are  planted  directly  in  the 
garden,  but  the  tender  varieties  and 
“pets"  receive  better  treatment.  Again 
we  buy  mixtures,  not  only  of  the  separate 
varieties,  but  the  so-called  “wild  flower 
garden.”  From  the  latter  mixture  we 
have  grown  some  of  the  nicest  flowers  we 
ever  had,  and!  of  almost  every  variety 
listed  in  the  catalog.  We  have  a  warm 
south  room  upstairs,  and,  after  all  the 
downstairs  space  is  filled,  a  long  bench 
is  placed  before  the  big  double  south 
windows  to  hold  the  overflow. 

Fast  Spring  I  grew  30  Regal  lilies  from 
one  packet  of  seed.  -  A  10-cent  packet  of 
Coleus  seed  grew  50  or  more  choice 
plants,  and  one  packet  of  California 
Giant  Petunias  made  more  plants  than 
I  knew  what  to  do  with.  Several 
perennials,  such  as  foxglove,  and  Chinese 
lantern  plant,  were  started  in  the  house. 

Our  backyard  cannot  be  watered  and 
besides,  it  is  one  of  the  rockiest  parts 
of  the  “Rockies,”  so  I  made  a  flower 
garden  there  with  boxes.  I  got  all  the 
deep  boxes  I  could  find,  one  is  a  lidless 
trunk,  and  placed  them  in  a  row.  They 
were  filled  with  the  richest,  mellowest 
soil  I  could  find,  and  seeds  of  Oriental 
Poppy,  Gypsophila,  Veronica,  foxglove 
and  other  perennials  were  planted.  I 
carried  water  in  buckets  and  kept  them 
growing  so  well  that  a  few  bloomed  that 
first  season.  Asters  and  straw  flowers 
that  had  been  started  in  the  house  were 
transplanted  there  and  bloomed  all 
'Summer  long.  The  straw  flowers  were 
plucked  before  quite  open,  placed  upside 


down  in  a  paper  sack  in  a  cool  room,  and 
at  Chrstmas  time  they  were  mixed  with 
feathery  green  twigs  and  made  nice 
presents  to  dear  friends.  Daturas,  Sal- 
piglossis  and  Scabiosa  all  did  exception¬ 
ally  well  in  those  boxes. 

My  husband  erected  a  nice  little  bird 
bath  near  the  boxes  and  I  planted  a  bed 
of  wild  flowers  and  strawberry  plants  at 
its  base,  with  a  wild  Clematis  to  climb 
its  support.  Do  you  think  the  birds  would 
patronize  that  bath?  No,  they  would 
perch  on  it,  and  snicker  and  gossip,  then 
fly  away  to  a  nearby  irrigation  ditch  for 
their  ablutions.  That  bird  bath  will  have 
some  growing  plants,  probably  rose  moss, 
this  season,  and  the  birds  may  join  the 
“great  unwashed”  for  all  of  me. 

Many  wild  plants  were  brought  from 
the  mountainsides  and  creeks,  and  trans¬ 
planted  into  beds  of  rich  dirt  at  the  north 
side  of  the  house.  “Where  there’s  a  will, 
there’s  a  way,”  will  apply  to  flower- 
growing  as  well  as  to  other  things,  so  I 
know  we  will  all  find1  a  way  to  have  our 
nice  gardens  once  more. 

Colorado  mbs.  pearl  underwood. 


The  Shady  Side 

The  use  of  native  plants  in  partial 
shade  interested  many  of  us,  and  each 
year  we  bring  home  more  wildlings  to  en¬ 
joy  near  at  hand.  The  shady  side  here 
was  disreputable,  and  although  not  what 
I  want  yet,  I  have  found  so  many  cul¬ 
tivated  plants  that  thrive  at  the  east  end 
of  the  house,  although  shaded  at  the 
south,  that  I  wish  my  space  was  larger. 
My  first  success  was  columbine  or  Aqui- 
legia,  but  those,  you  know,  will  grow  any¬ 
where,  and  who  does  not  love  the  eagle’s 
flower,  from  the  native  Canadian  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  new  long-spurred 
hybrids.  One  of  our  new  seedings  is  a 
tiny  patch  of  supposedly  Aquilegia  atrata 
from  the  mountains  near  Pan,  France,  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  dwarf  purple  variety.  After 
blooming  if  the  stalks  are  cut  they  pre¬ 
sent  a  neat  array  of  thrifty  foliage  all 
Summer. 

Then  there  wmre  the  day  lilies,  and 
each  so  lovely  that  you  want  more.  The 
first  to  bloom  that  we  have  is  the  lemon 
lily,  Hemerocallis  flava,  then  H.  Dumor- 
tieri  and  so  on  through  that  family.  To 
finish  the  season  of  day  lilies  there  is 
the  Hosta  or  Funkia  family,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  white  is  seldom  through  blooming  at 
frost  time.  These  are  the  plantain  lilies 
and  their  semi-tropical  foliage  makes  a 
lovely  border,  although  personally  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  smaller  plants  for  small  shady 
places,  and  I  found  them  in  the  violets, 
Primulas  and  forget-me-nots,  neither  will 
we  forget  the  English  daisy,  Beilis  per- 
ennis.  “Perennis”  is  somewhat  of  a  mis¬ 
nomer  in  our  locality,  but  if  allowed  to 
self  sow  it  is  at  least  reproductive  and 
almost  if  not  quite  the  daintiest  of  all. 

We  have  had  the  polyanthus  Primulas 
for  years.  A  correspondent  added  one  be 
said  was  the  true  English  cowslip,  and 
that  his  ancestors  brought  it  from  Eng¬ 
land  about  200  years  ago.  Then  came 
the  rosy  primrose  and  seeds  of  the  Mun- 
stead  strain  germinated  so  freely  that 
I  shall  keep  on  until  I  have  all  the 
Primulas  I  find  listed. 

The  tallest  plant  is  the  old-time  lark¬ 
spur  or  Delphinium,  and  its  new  rela¬ 
tives.  These  thrive  well  in  a  protected 
situation  and  the  Digitalis  is  at  its  hap¬ 
piest  there.  The  most  admired  plant  is 
the  Trollius  or  globe  flower,  that  reaches 
perfection  without  full  sun.  The  seed 
requires  a  year  or  more  to  germinate  and 
is  probably  the  reason  it  is  not  more 
common,  although  root  divisions  are  quite 
sure  to  grow. 

CEnothera  Youngii  is  at  home  peeping 
in  and  out  among  everything  from  its 
underground  stems.  Then  there  are  a 
few  Canterbury  bells,  Hepaticas  and  Tril¬ 
lium  grandiflora.  Do  you  wonder  I  wish 
my  shady  space  was  larger  and  worse 
yet,  I  don't  see  how  I  can  enlarge  it, 
as  we  really  cannot  afford  to  build  an 
addition  to  the  house  just  to  have  more 
shaded  flower  beds.  mother  bee. 


At  the  close  of  the  recent  short  course 
at  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
Willard  C.  Thompson  cup,  offered  to  the 
student  who  by  scholarship  and  demon¬ 
strations  showed  himself  to  be  the  best 
poultryman,  was  won  by  Sylvester  Dema- 
rest  Pulis,  of  Wyckoff.  The  John  W. 
Bartlett  cup,  awarded  to  the  best  student 
in  dairy  farming  and  premier  dairy  show¬ 
man,  was  won  by  Alvin  R.  Smith  of  Al- 
lentowu. 


Plan  for  the  Future 

Be  Prepared  for  Ihe  Prosperity  Which 
is  Bound  to  Come.  Take  Time  by  the 
Forelock  and  Plant  This  Spring. 

Money  in  Fruit  and  especially  in 
Small  Fruits  as  they  produce  quick 
and  profitable  returns  on  the  in¬ 
vestment. 


tar  m  excess  of  any  year  since  the 
close  of  the  World  War,  thus  clear¬ 
ly  demonstrating  that  the  far-sight¬ 
ed  farmer  and  fruit-grower  has  his 
ear  to  the  ground,  getting  prepared 
tor  the  GRAND-SLAM  that  is 
bound  to  come. 


“FRUITFUL  FARMS”  —  these 
are  the  pathway  to  health,  happi¬ 
ness,  pleasure  and  profit. 


New  and 
Trustworthy 
Varieties 

Cortland,  Early  McIntosh,  Red 
Spy  Apple ;  Portland  and  Ontario 
Grape ;  Certified  Viking  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry  ;  Special  Strain  Howard  17 
Strawberry  and  hundreds  of  other 
DEPENDABLE  sorts. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  let  us  tell 
you  more  about  our  Horticultural 
Products — products  that  you  can 
plant  with  confidence. 


fee  _  a® 


THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

THOMAS  MARKS  &.  CO  .  PROPS. 

WILSON,  "\‘.r  NEW  YORK 


^tmehom^^oo^jurserystock 


Most  Convenient,  Sensible 
Planting  Guide  j 
^SkodcxEver  Published! 

Full 
Honest 


Shows  you  how  to  buy  best  groupings 
and  at  same  time  make  big  savings. 
Lowest  prices  in  years!  But  the  same 
guaranteed  strictly  highest  grade  “ap¬ 
proved”  Trees,  Fruits,  Flowers  and 
Ornamentals  upon  which  Green’s  hav* 
built  their  reputation  for  57  years.  Not 
a  single  item  lowered  in  quality! 

Quick  Profits  From  Small  Fruitsi 

'  '  — — —  -  — “ — —  -  ■  ■■  '■  9 

Interesting  special  section  on  such 
fruits  as  transplanted  raspberries,  etc., 
that  yield  crops  which  pay  back  the  In¬ 
vestment  the  very  first  year  a ijfi  yltfrt 
good  profits  every  year  .->fCMwar5s. 
Opportunities  worth  reading  about. 

This  is  the  kind  of  catalog  you  always 
wanted.  It’s  Free!  Write  for  it  today! 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY 

85  GREEN  STREET . ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Read 
About  Our 
Gift  Offer 
Of  Talisman 
Roses 
For  Early 
Orders! 


Harveys  Baby  Rhododendrons 

We  specialize  in  the  3  Native  American  Species — 
the  Maximum  (Rosebay),  Catawbiense  and  Caro- 
linianum,  marketing  them  in  their  “infancy”  at 
moderate  coat,  bringing  within  the  reach  of 
all  ilower  lovers  these  wonderful  evergreens. 
Write  for  further  information  and  list. 

Rhododendron  Gardens  Catonsville,  Md. 


BEAUTY  BUSH$!f‘„ 

Handsome,  new  Shrub,  immensely  popu-  I  ifcw 
lar.  Bears  beautiful  pink  flowers  on 
slender  graceful  branches.  Strong,  vigorous  hushes,  50o 
each;  3  for  $1.25,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  49th  Year. 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES.  Box  251,  PULASKI.  N.Y. 


AZALEAS  —  3  Choice 

Hardy  Varieties— Stocky  Plants .  S2.00 

These  plants  will  bloom  nicely  this  spring. 

1|A  Amoena— Deep  Mauve  Pink.  1  A  Hinodegirl— Scarlet. 

1  A  Mollis— Flame  Orange 

Express  prepaid.  JOHN  MANGELS  &  SON.Bellmore.l.  I..N.T. 


West  Hill  Nurseries 

Box  11,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  500  Varieties  Fruit 

and  OrnamentalTrees,  Shrubs,  etc.  State  inspected. 
Guaranteed  true-t.o-nanie.  size  and  quality  repre¬ 
sented.  Our  56th  year.  CATALOG  FREE. 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce  Seedlings  per  1000. 

Norway  Spruce,  $5.00,  Eligren  Nurseries,  East Kililngly,  Conn 


O.;,.,  M,„ii  ■  24  inches  high.  12— $1.00;  other 

opirea  van  nOUttBI  Shrubs.  15e.  Elberta  trees,  10e. 

Catalog  free.  MALTA  NURSERY  -  Malta,  Ohio 


Blight  Phacfnul  Trane  Grafted  Shagbark  hy- 
Reslstant  UllCOlllUl  I  MJtJo  brids.  Pecans  Grafted 
Hardy  Northern.  SUNNY  RIDGE  NURSERY,  Round  Bill,  V»- 
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True-to-Name--Twice  Inspected-- Disease  Free 

RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY 
AND  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

A  partial  list  of  the  stock  offered  in  our  illustrated  catalog,  giving 

complete  culture  directions,  which  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

Real  Money  makers  for  the  Market  Gardener 

ST.  REGIS — Most  popular  rod  everbeaiing  raspberry.  Proven  itself  to  leading  growers. 

LATHAM  -The  Giant  Ited  Raspberry.  Deliciously  flavored  berries  that  do  not  crumble. 

CUMBERLAND — Black  Raspberry.  Known  as  the  largest  Raspberry  grown.  An  old  reliable 
variety  that  will  be  appreciated  in  any  garden.  Our  plants,  GUARANTEED. 

CUTHBERT— Reliable  Red  Raspberry  that  has  proven  itself  a  money-maker  in  practically  all 
sections  of  the  country.  Large,  sweet,  solid  berries.  Sure  to  please. 

MASTODON — The  wonderful  new  everbearing  Strawberry.  Try  our  guaranteed  plants  ot  this 
most  desirable  strawberry  known.  A  Roadside  Market  Money-maker. 

LUCRETIA — The  country’s  leading  Dewberry.  Good  cropper,  free  from  disease. 

ALFRED  BLACKBERRY — Although  new  it  has  become  a  universal  favorite  tor  market  or  home 
use.  Big  cropper.  Big,  solid  berries. 

MARY  WASHINGTON — Best  Asparagus.  Most  rust-resistant  and  tender. 


St.  Regis  Everbearing 
l.ATHAM,  New  Large 
Cumberland,  Blackcap 
Cuthbert,  Red.  No.  1  Plants 
MASTODON.  Everbearing  Strawberry  .... 

Lucretia  Dewberry  (Selected  Tips)  . 

ALFRED  BLACKBERRY,  the  Leader  ... 
Mary  Washington,  Two-year  Heavy  Roots 

Horseradish  Roots  (Maliner  Kren)  . 

Rhubarb,  Two-year  No.  1  Victoria 


Raspberry . . 

Red  Raspberry . 

(tips)  . 


Collect 

12 

7)0 

100 

200 

1000 

$0.60 

$1.55 

$2.85 

$4.90 

$16.25 

.95 

2.25 

4.10 

6.65 

28.75 

.65 

1.65 

3.10 

5.90 

18.75 

.55 

1.45 

2.35 

4.15 

15.75 

1.00 

1.65 

2.75 

8.00 

.35 

.85 

1.50 

2.50 

9.00 

.70 

1.75 

2.95 

4.95 

16.75 

.85 

1.45 

2.45 

8.50 

.35 

.75 

1.25 

2.00 

7.00 

.75 

1.50 

2.50 

4.00 

18.00 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Delsea  Drive  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Fine  Blooming  Size  Bulbs 

Just  to  introduce  Kellogg’s  many  Big  Bargain 
offers  on  Flowers,  Shrubbery,  Fruits  and  Ber¬ 
ries,  we'll  send  you  6  of  our  special  big  gorge¬ 
ous  gladiolas — all  for  only  10c  postpaid.  6  choice 
big-flowering  glads;  all  differentcoiors.  1  Fire  Red; 
1  Salmon  Orange;  1  Gorgeous  Yellow;  1  Cream 
White;  1  Rose  Pink;  1  Beautiful  Lavender.  Areal 
60c  value  anywhere.  Our  price  only  1  Oc  postpaid. 
Order  from  this  ad — stamps  or  coin.  (18) 

Big  Bargain  Catalog  FREE 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO..  Box2118  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  187  exquisite  varieties  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free!  _ 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  bnt  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
HOWARD  M.  G1LLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

r  DQilCITQ  Assured  with  our  strong 

Ifli™  Bh  I  11 U I  I  10  healthy,  well  rooted, 
fresh  dug.  Plants  at  these  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Prompt  shipment,  order 

.1  II ly  now,  or  write  for  free  catalog. 

25  100  500  1000  5000 

PREMIER  . 25  .70  $1.75  $3.50  $16.25 

Blakemore  . 25  .70  1.75  3.00  13.75 

Aberdeen  &  Cooper . 25  .70  1.75  3.50  16.25 

Sen.  Dunlap  &  Aroma  ..  .25  .70  1.75  3.50  16.25 

BIG  JOE  LWm.  Belt  ...  .25  .75  2.00  4.00  18.00 

Lupton  &  Gandy  . 25  .70  1.75  3.50  16.25 

CHESAPEAKE  . 30  .85  2.25  4.50  20.00 

Champion  E.  15 . 35  .85  2.50  5.00  22.50 

MASTODON  E.  B . 50  1.30  3.75  7.00  30.00 

RAYNER  BROS.,  Box  5.  SALISBURY,  MD. 
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varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  beautifiers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  $  1 .  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

“TOP  NOTCH  GLADIOLUS” 

“Glorious  Peonies”  and  “Lovely  Lilies” 


Send  for  list. 

I.  S.  HENDRICKSON  Box  R.  N.  Y.,  JAMESPORT,  L.  I. 


N.  Y. 


Gladiolus 

price  list. 


Finest  prize  winning  varieties,  bloom¬ 
ing  size.  35  for  $1.00: 100-$2.75.  Foreign 
varieties.  25  bulbs,  $2.15.  Write  for 
FIRTHCLIFFE  GARDENS.  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 


100  large  bulbs,  sure  to  bloom; 
10  varieties,  labeled  color  and 
name;  sent  post  paid  on  receipt 
Of  $1.25.  JACOB  D.  SPIEGEL  Norma,  N.  J. 

GLADIOLUS— 75  large  bulbs,  15  varieties  named,  1 H" 
up.  $1.  125  medium  bulbs,  16  varieties  named.  % 
to  1H"  $1,  prepaid.  Ask  for  list.  H.  L.  Peinie,  Northboro.Masi. 

 iininillC  for  thin  pocket  books  have 

already  beat  the  depression. 
Send  for  list.  E.  N.  TILTON  -  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs  mixed  colors 

Sent  prepaid  for  $1 .00.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg.  N.  Y. 

35— $2.00  100— 55.00 

Perennials,  etc. 
HOLSINGER  -  MENTON,  MD. 

Choice 

93  OO  Per  1000.  Standard  varieties. 

first  class,  or  money  refunded.  Catalog. 

Mrs.  Filena  Woolf  and  Daughter  -  -  Allegan,  Michigan. 


DAHLIAS 


Strawberry  Plants 

Guaranteed 


nra  MASTODON  Everbearing- $2.40.  Wasbing- 
iDU  ton,  Mastodon,  Sl.OU-lOu,  Plant,  Seed  Catalog 
Free.  100  varieties.  E1>W.  I.UBKE  -  -New  Buffalo.  Mich. 

mu  l  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants. 

JUlN  91.50  per  100.  $8.00  per  1000. 

Route  5  GEORGETOWN,  Del. 


Strawberry  Plants  Howard  17,  other  varieties 

Berry  Book  free.  S.  E.  1IOLDRIDGE  &  SOX,  Norwich,  Conn 


Raspberries  Are  Profitabe ! 

If  you  start  with  Disease  Free  Plants.  Let  us  prove 
their  value  in  our  new  booklet,  giving  cultural  diree 
tions  and  reduced  prices. 

The  OHIO  SMALL  FRUIT  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
Box  C,  New  Milford,  Ohio 


Strawberries  That  Grow 

Plant  our  hardy  Northern  grown  plants— none  better. 
We  specialize  in  PREMIER  and  MASTODON-buy  direct. 
Premiers,  $3.75  per  1000. 

Catalog  free.  Write  list  of  wants  for  prices. 
Grand  Mere  Nursery  -  Baroda,  Michigan 

NEW 
LOWER 

_  PRICES 

md  an  assortment  of  50  varieties,  among  them  many 
fid  favorites  as  well  as  all  the  latest  varieties  of 
merit.  Everyone  interested  in  Strawberries  should 
iend  for  our  descriptive  list.  Mailed  on  reauest. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  FARM,  Millbury,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Grown  IMght,  Backed  Right.  Triced  Right. 

Guarantee  to  satisfy.  Write  for  prices 

W  JONES  &  BON  CO.  Box  C  ALLEN.  MU, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Standard  varieties. 

50%  reduced  from  1931. 

We  plant,  grow  and  sell. 

Every  variety  guaranteed  True- 
to-Name. 

Write  for  free  copy. 

W.  H.  CAREY  &  SON  PITTSVILLE,  MD. 


Illustrates  and  describes  the  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  varieties  including  our  guaran¬ 
teed  MASTODON.  Also  offers  finest 
'  quality  Raspberry  and  Small  Fruit 
Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Fruit  Trees  and  Or¬ 
namentals,  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

$3.00  PER  THOUSAND,  and  Up 

buys  DASS’  biic-rooted,  hardy,  northern  -  grown 
strawberry  plants  that  will  thrive  and  produce  big  anywhere.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  plants  —  of  any  kind  —  write  at  once  for  our  catalog. 

DASS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  14,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

-  j.  _  BERRY 

CARFF  S  PLANTS 

New  Logan  —  Black  Beauty 
Disease  Resistant  Blackcaps. 
Chief  _  Latham 
Most  Profitable  Red  Raspberry. 
Finest  Shrubs  —  Evergreens 
at  Lowest  Prices. 

Send  for  FREE  copy  of  our  New 
// 8- Page  Catalog. 

W .  N .  8CAKFTS  SONS 
Box  18  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 

STRAWBERRIES 

berries  for  a 
customer.  We 
want  every  cus¬ 
tomer  to  be  our 
friend.  Let’s  get  started.  We 
have  a  berry  book  for  you  that 
may  prove  interesting  and  help¬ 
ful.  No  charge.  No  obligation. 
Address  The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


PAY 


SAVE  MONEY  Ely 

Buv  at  Factory  Prices  and 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW/ 

Thr  Berlin  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Strawberry  Plants 


W  Blakemore  Strawberry  Plants— New  ground  raised 
53.00 — 1000.  ROBERT  SMITH  -  Nassawadox,  Va. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  them.  Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants.  Fruit  Trees  including  all 
the  new  and  better  varieties.  Asparagus 
and  Rhubarb.  Shade  trees,  shrubbery, 
evergreens,  rhododendrons  and  roses  in 
i  j?reat  assortment.  Everything  at  great¬ 
ly  reduced  prices.  Catalog:  now  ready 
for  spring.  It’s  free. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  Y  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Millions  of  NEW  LAND 
PLANTS  at  92.50  per 
1,000.  L.  Roderick,  of 
Pa.,  says  “The  20,000  Premier  plants  were  better  than 
I  bought  elsewhere  at  $2  00  more  per  1,000.”  All  the 
best  varieties.  Catalog  free.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20, 
Showell,  Md.  “Perdue’s  New  Land  Plants  are  Better.’i 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

10  leading  varieties,  priced  to  suit  the  times.  Plants 
guarantee  to  be  100%  satisfactory  to  you.  Boys  it  will 
pay  you  to  have  our  free  catalogue. 

II.  J>.  RICHARDSON  A  SONS  -  Willards,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— All  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants.  Cat.  free.  H.  H.  BENNIN6,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-92.59  per  thousand 
and  up.  Plant,  Tree,  Shrub.  Bulb,  Seed  price  list 

free.  ZILKE  BROS.  NURSERY  •  Baroda,  Mich. 

SIX  Varieties  Strawberries,  92.50—93.00  per  1000. 
Catalog  free.  A.  J  DASHIELL  -  Fruitlmd,  Md. 


Retrospection 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  gives  us  this 
advice : 

“Work  in  every  hour,  paid  or  unpaid; 
see  only  that  thou  work,  and  thou  canst 
not  escape  the  reward ;  whether  thy 
work  be  line  or  coarse,  planting  corn  or 
writing  epics,  so  only  it  be  honest  work, 
done  to  thine  own  approbation,  it  shall 
earn  a  reward  to  the  senses  as  well  as 
to  the  thought ;  no  matter  how  often  de¬ 
feated,  you  are  born  to  victory.” 

The  reward  of  a  thing  well  done  is  to 
have  it  done.  And  I  often  wonder 
whether  the  tillers  of  the  soil  only  think 
of  the  dollars  and  cents  that  their  work 
produces,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more 
important  fact,  the  benefits  they  receive 
themselves,  and  the  good  they  are  doing 
for  others.  If  the  former  is  the  case,  they 
are  no  more  than  a  machine  and  are 
missing  the  abiding  satisfaction  of  work 
Avell  done. 

While  the  dollar  is  essential  and  con¬ 
tributes  to  health  and  happiness,  it  is  in¬ 
complete  unless  the  thought  of  helpful¬ 
ness  to  others  is  combined  with  it.  In 
my  50  years’  experience  as  a  tiller  of 
the  soil  I  can  truthfully  say  it  has  given 
me  as  much  satisfaction  to  know  I  am 
contributing  to  the  health  and  happiness 
of  my  customers  as  to  receive  their  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.  Most  of  us  like  to  re¬ 
ceive  words  of  commendation  for  ser¬ 
vices  well  rendered,  and  the  words  of 


dredfold ;  for  productiveness  and  quality 
I  never  saw  them  surpassed.  Sweet  corn 
is  of  my  own  growing,  a  cross  of  Aris¬ 
tocrat  and  Mayflower,  ears  about  seven 
inches  long,  white,  very  sweet  and  early, 
17th  of  July  in  this  locality.  First  plant¬ 
ing  is  made  the  last  week  in  April,  and 
every  two  tveeks  thereafter  until  July  15. 
This  gives  a  continual  supply  from  July 
17  until  October  15. 

First  planting  of  peas  is  made  the  last 
week  in  March,  second  plaimng  as  soon 
as  first  planting  is  through  the  ground, 
third  planting  from  May  1  to  10.  There 
is  very  little  use  planting  after  the  latter 
date  as  the  vines  mildew  in  warm 
weather  and  the  yield  is  small. 

Asparagus  is  another  vegetable  that 
should  be  eaten  the  same  day  it  is  cut, 
for  it  will  lose  flavor  and  sweetness  if 
left  standing  in  water  many  hours  after 
cutting.  A  dealer  in  Trenton,  14  miles 
from  my  place,  must  realize  this  as  he 
runs  out  mornings  during  the  cutting 
season  and  takes  all  I  can  spare. 

The  problem  of  keeping  the  asparagus 
bed  free  from  weeds  after  the  cutting  sea¬ 
son  has  been  solved  to  my  satisfaction. 
When  the  stalks  become  tall  and  bend 
over  between  the  rows,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  run  a  cultivator  or  plow  to  keep  the 
weeds  under  control  but,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  it  can  be  done  by  sowing  turnip 
seed  very  thickly  at  the  last  working  of 
the  bed.  This  not  only  keeps  the  weeds 
from  growing,  but  the  rank  growth  of 
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commendation  I  have  received  are  more 
treasured  than  the  money  received.  In 
other  words  if  we  value  our  work  by  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  alone,  we  do  not  get  full 
value  for  our  efforts.  So  in  looking  back 
over  the  past  years  I  am  reminded  of 
the  many  valued  friendships  formed, 
which  are  lasting  and  have  come  to  me 
through  my  work. 

I  know  some  gardeners  who  consider 
it  a  nuisance  to  have  a  customer  run  in 
for  a  dozen  or  two  of  corn  or  a  peck  of 
spinach,  when  they  are  busy  hoeing  or 
cultivating  and  have  to  stop  work  to  fill 
the  order.  They  don’t  like  to  be  inter¬ 
rupted  at  the  task  they  are  doing.  I  look 
at  it  from  a  different  standpoint.  It  gives 
me  an  opportunity  to  relax  a  little  from 
an  arduous  duty  to  one  more  pleasant, 
and  also  for  a  few  words  to  break  up  the 
monotony  of  the  day’s  work.  Of  course 
this  only  applies  to  a  retail  grower  as 
one  raising  vegetables  on  a  large  scale 
would  find  it  a  hindrance  in  his  work. 

A  number  of  my  customers  want  the 
corn  pulled  and  the  peas  picked  while 
they  wait  for  them,  which  shows  they  ap¬ 
preciate  these  vegetables  at  their  best. 
There  are  no  vegetables  that  lose  their 
sweetness  more  quickly  after  they  are 
pulled  than  these  two,  and  should  al¬ 
ways  be  eaten  the  day  they  are  pulled. 
How  different  the  flavor  and  sweetness 
of  sweet  corn  in  this  stage,  from  several 
hundred  pulled  by  a  neighbor  of  mine 
last  Summer  on  Wednesday,  thrown  into 
a  pile  under  a  tree,  left  there  until  the 
following  Sunday,  then  loaded  on  a  truck 
and  taken  to  Philadelphia  market. 

Experience  has  taught  me  to  specialize 
in  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables.  I  selected  peas,  sweet  corn  and 
asparagus.  The  varieties  I  grow  and 
the  condition  they  are  put  on  the  market, 
have  caused  such  large  orders  that  I  am 
unable  to  grow  enough  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand.  Peas  are  the  same  kind  I  have 
grown  for  a  number  of  years,  Hun- 


turnip  tops,  when  they  decay  adds  humus 
to  the  soil  and  in  my  ease  it  is  very 
much  needed  as  I  use  only  phosphate  to 
enrich  the  soil. 

While  my  bed  went  into  Winter  quar¬ 
ters  nearly  free  from  weeds,  a  neighbor 
who  has  a  10-acre  field,  was  compelled 
to  mow  his  bed  in  September,  while  the 
stalks  were  full  of  sap,  to  prevent  the 
large  “red-roots”  from  going  to  seed.  This 
I  consider  was  very  detrimental  to  the 
roots  and,  if  continued,  the  bed  will  de¬ 
teriorate  and  will  not  last  many  years, 
for  the  sap  in  the  stalks  is  vital  to  en¬ 
large  the  crowns  for  the  coming  year. 

My  asparagus  bod  matures  three  crops 
a  year.  In  between  the  rows,  which  are 
eight  feet  apart,  is  sown  two  rows  of 
spinach,  the  last  week  in  March.  This 
crop  does  not  interfere  with  working  or 
cutting  the  asparagus,  and  is  all  cut  by 
the  last  of  May.  Then  comes  the  crop 
of  asparagus,  and  later  the  crop  of  tur¬ 
nips  for  humus. 

A  surprising  amount  of  stuff  can  be 
grown  on  ground  that  lies  idle  between 
the  rows  of  corn,  beans,  etc.  Last  sea¬ 
son  a  row  of  spinach  was  sown  in  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  sweet  corn  and  bush 
Limas.  It  did  not  interfere  with  work¬ 
ing  either  crop,  and  was  cut  off  between 
the  rows  of  corn  before  it  needed  hilling. 
While  the  price  was  very  low  for  spinach 
last  season,  it  more  than  paid  for  labor 
and  fertilizer  expended  on  the  other 
crops.  AYliere  the  acreage  is  small  this 
is  a  very  important  item.  Besides  two 
crops  are  raised  with  the  same  amount 
of  labor  that  is  bestowed  on  one. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  1931,  in 
regard  to  amount  of  money  for  product 
sold  off  a  small  area  of  ground  was  $35 
worth  of  plants  taken  from  a  space  6x4% 
ft.  This  was  a  hotbed  where  tomato  and 
scarlet  sage  seed  was  sown.  The  toma¬ 
to  seed  was  sown  the  first  week  in  March, 
when  the  plants  were  about  one  inch 
high.  Scarlet  sage  seed  was  sown  be- 
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tween  the  rows.  When  the  tomato  plants 
were  pulled,  the  scarlet  sage  was  break¬ 
ing  through  the  ground.  The  tomato 
plants  sold  for  20  cents  per  dozen  and 
the  scarlet  sage  25  cents  per  dozen.  Just 
a  25-cent  advertisement  in  the  local  pa¬ 
per  brought  plenty  of  customers  for  the 
scarlet  sage. 

Lima  beans  and  sweet  corn  make  one 
of  the  most  appetizing  dishes  we  have 
and  to  have  a  continuation  of  these  vege¬ 
tables  during  the  entire  season  is  possi¬ 
ble.  I  have  already  told  how  one  may 
have  a  constant  supply  of  sweet  corn, 
and  it  is  just  as  easy  with  Lima  beans. 
If  poles  are  available  one  planting  will 
generally  bear  through  the  entire  season 
as  they  are  much  more  prolific  than  the 
bush  Lima.  At  least  three  plantings  of 
the  bush  Lima  should  be  made,  the  first 
about  May  10;  the  second  June  1;  the 
third  July  1.  I  get  very  early  Limas  by 
placing  pieces  of  sod,  cut  four  inches 
square,  in  an  inverted  position  under 
sash,  placing  two  beans  on  each  piece  of 
sod  and  covering  with  three  inches  of 
very  rich  soil.  This  is  done  about  April 
15.  About  the  10th  to  15th  of  May, 
these  pieces  of  sod  with  the  beans  grow¬ 
ing  on  them  are  placed  in  a  furrow  one 
foot  apart  and  the  earth  pulled  in  around 
them.  This  transplanting  should  be  done 
on  a  warm  muggy  day  if  possible,  and 
the  young  plants  will  not  be  disturbed 
by  transplanting. 

Now  some  one  will  say,  after  going  to 
all  this  work,  how  are  we  going  to  save 
them  from  the  Mexican  bean  beetle?  This 
is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  but  one  of 
the  most  economical  and  effective  methods 
is  to  dust  the  plants  every  week  with 
lime. 

In  looking  back  over  last  season’s  work, 
we  certainly  have  gained  some  knowledge 
that  should  be  beneficial  to  us  in  the 
coming  year,  some  experiments  that  were 
successful  and  others  that  were  failures. 
One  thing  I  did  the  past  year  I  will  never 
do  again,  and  that  is  mulch  the  ground 
under  my  tomato  vines  with  a  heavy 
coating  of  straw.  It  made  a  good  harbor 
for  crickets,  and  they  destroyed  more 
than  half  of  the  tomatoes  by  eating  the 
skins  all  off  near  the  stem  and  boring 
holes  in  them.  It  is  the  first  time  that 
I  have  ever  known  that  crickets  would 
cat  holes  in  tomatoes.  It  means  a  hard 
fight  all  the  time  to  keep  under  control 
the  different  insects  and  diseases  that  at¬ 
tack  and  destroy  plant  life. 

Is  there  anything  new  under  the  sun? 
Here  is  something  new  to  me.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  5,  1932,  I  plowed  my  garden  with 
a  hand  plow  (the  chickens  following  on 
behind  and  getting  plenty  of  worms)  and 
set  out  my  lettuce  plants  in  open  ground. 
I  have  covered  the  plants  with  straw  to 
keep  the  ground  from  freezing  and  tliaAV- 
ing,  and  will  report  later  Iioav  they  come 
out  in  the  Spring,  and  whether  these 
plants  will  form  heads  before  those  set 
in  March.  These  plants  Avere  hardy  as 
they  Avere  taken  out  of  the  cold  frame. 
As  a  general  thing  there  is  little  advant¬ 
age  in  planting  seeds  or  plants  in  the 
open  until  the  ground  begins  to  get  some 
warmth  from  the  sun.  A  number  of 
vegetables  will  stand  a  pretty  good  frost, 
such  as  radishes,  spinach  and  beets,  but 
it  retards  their  growth,  and  seed  sown 
when  the  ground  becomes  warm  will  ad¬ 
vance  more  quickly  than  if  sown  too 
early.  For  instance,  I  sowed  my  peas 
last  Spring  on  March  18;  my  neighbor 
soAved  his  three  week  later,  and  had  peas 
ready  to  pick  the  same  time  I  did,  the 
same  variety  as  I  planted. 

Experience  has  taught  me  not  to  put 
all  my  beans  in  one  bag.  In  other  Avords 
do  not  depend  on  one  planting  of  beans 
for  the  best  results  from  that  crop.  Most 
every  gardener  plants  beans  as  soon  as 
the  conditions  are  right  in  the  Spring, 
consequently  everyone  has  beans  fit  for 
market  at  the  same  time,  and  often  the 
price  is  so  low,  they  are  not  worth  the 
picking.  The  first  crop  the  past  sea¬ 
son  in  this  market,  sold  for  $1.50  per 
one-half  bushel  basket.  In  a  Aveek  they 
Avere  doAvn  to  50  cents,  while  string  beans 
planted  June  15  sold  for  $2  to  $2.50  per 
one-half  bushel  around  the  first  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Anyone  who  hopes  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  gardening  has  got  to  let  his  head 
do  as  much  work  as  his  hands,  or  as  Life 
puts  it, 

“If  you'd  succeed 
This  adage  mind, 

First  find  your  Avork, 

Then  work  your  mind.” 

New  Jersey.  wm.  perkins. 


The  Adams  Elderberry 

The  elderberry  is  a  plant  which  de¬ 
serves  more  consideration  than  it  has 
thus  far  received  from  farmers,  gardeners 
and  plant  breeders.  The  rapidity  Avith 
which  plants  near  highways  are  divested 
of  their  crops  indicates  the  esteem  with 
which  it  is  regarded  by  some.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Avell  known  juice  Avhieh  is 
made-  from  the  berries,  an  excellent  pie 
may  be  made  from  the  fruit.  In  season 
berry  pie  is  a  standard  dish  in  Western 
New  York.  Occasionally  they  are  canned 
commercially,  but  this  is  an  uncertain 
outlet  for  the  crop.  In  the  home  they 
may  be  canned  and  used  like  blueberries. 
Because  of  the  mild  flavor  of  the  berries, 
some  lemon  juice  should  be  added  to  pep 
up  the  product. 

As  a  garden  plant  the  elder  is  worthy 
of  attention.  The  coarse  foliage  and  rapid 
growth  adapt  it  to  mass  planting  and  as 
a  screen.  The  roadside  clumps  in  full 
bloom  are  a  striking  feature  in  mid¬ 
summer  when  flowering  shrubs  are  scarce. 
As  a  plant  to  attract  birds,  the  elder  is 
one  of  the  best. 

Cultural  requirements  are  simple,  as 


there  are  no  pests  of  importance.  The 
ability  of  the  elder  to  thrive  in  Avet  soils 
makes  it  a  valuable  plant,  for  Avet  spots 
unsuitable  for  other  farm  crops.  Propaga¬ 
tion  is  very  easy,  as  hardwood  cuttings 
root  readily  and  make  strong  plants  in 
one  season  wlhich  bear  fruit  the  following 
year.  Pruning  is  simple  as  it  is  only  need¬ 
ful  that  the  older  canes  be  removed  and 
one-year-old  canes  be  cut  back. 

Three  or  four  varieties  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  from  time  to  time  in  the  past, 
but  of  these  only  the  Adams  survives. 
This  variety  which  is  far  superior  to  the 
wild  types,  was  developed  bv  the  late 
William  W.  Adams,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y., 
\\dio  collected  the  best  wild  plants  he 
could  find,  raised  seedlings  from  these, 
and  e\rentually  secured  several  promising 
seedlings,  one  of  which  was  the  Adams 
noAV  being  propagated. 

The  berries  of  the  Adams  are  unusually 
large,  some  being  nearly  a  third  of  one 
inch  in  diameter  and  are  borne  in  large 
clusters.  The  originator  claimed  a  yield 
of  30  quarts  from  one  plant  groAvn  in 
tree  form.  Single  clusters  have  yielded 
over  a  quart  of  berries.  For  those  AA’ho 
haA’e  land  suited  to  elderberries  and  an 


outlet  for  the  crop,  the  Adams  is  much 
superior  to  wild  kinds 

GEORGE  L.  SLATE. 

Layering  for  a  Rank 
Amateur 

Layering  sounds  rather  like  a  scientific 
process  to  many  of  us,  but  really  it  is 
easy,  and  good  fun  to  increase  our  own 
stock  of  plants  and  to  have  some  for  the 
neighbors.  Edgar  Guest  tells  us  in  one 
of  his  poems  he  wants  to  be  remembered 
as  one  avIio  “planted  lilacs  at  their  doors,” 
but  as  we  all  know  the  various  blackcap 
raspberries  bend  themselves  over  and  tip 
in  and  root,  just  as  will  your  ram¬ 
bler  roses.  Lay  down  a  shoot  of  new 
groAvth  in  June,  cut  through  the  bark 
and  a  bit  into  the  wood,  cover  with  soil 
and  I  put  a  small  stone  on  top  to  hold  the 
branch  down  and  help  conserve  moisture. 
A  friend  tell  me  how  the  roses  of  them¬ 
selves  tipped  in  along  a  stone  wall  and 
I  wonder  if  there  is  now  a  rambler  hedge 
around  the  old  home  farm  in  Connecticut. 
Hydrangeas,  quince,  honeysuckles,  south- 
ernAvood,  all  respond  to  the  same  treat¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  separate  and  transplant 
till  the  second  Spring.  mrs.  j.  x.  w. 


METCALFS 

Seeds  of  Known  Origin 

Dependable  Farm  Seeds 
at  Bed-Rock  Quotations 

For  22  years,  we  have  been  supplying  the  farmers  of  New  York, 

Pennsylvania  and  nearby  States  Avith  “Seeds  of  Known  Origin.” 

Freight  Paid  on  Assorted  Orders 
Amounting  to  200  Lhs.  or  More 

Every  Bag  Carries  Tag,  ShoAving  Purity  and  Germination. 

Strong  Cotton  Bags  included  FREE  with  Grass  Seeds. 

All  Alfalfa,  Medium  and  Mammoth  Clovers  are  U.  S.  Government  Verified. 


Timothy  and  Alsike  Mixed 

A  natural  mixture  containing  20  to 
23%  alsike.  High  purity  and  germi¬ 
nation  tests.  A  mixture  much  liked  by 
many  farmers. 

S3. 75  Ba,  of  45  lbs.;  3  bu,  in  bag. 
Sweet  Clover,  Scarified,  $4.50  Bu. 
of  60  lbs. 

Timothy  Metcalf’s  Best— 99.05  to 
99.80%  pure.  Bright  and  plump. 
$2.85  Bu.  of  45  lbs.;  3  bu.  in  bag. 

Timothy,  Pine  Tree— 

$2.75  Bu.  45  lbs.;  3  bu.  in  bag. 
Red  Top-Heavy  Seed,  13c  lb. 


Grimm  Alfalfa 

In  one-bushel  Sealed  Bags.  Finest 
Certified  Seed. 

$14.00  Bu.  of  GO  lbs. 

Canadian  Variegated  Alfalfa — 
Purple  Stained.  Very  Hardy. 

$15.00  Bu.  of  60  lbs. 

“Northwestern”— Idalio-Utah  Grown. 

$12.00  Bn.  of  60  lbs. 

Japanese  Millet — 

Most  useful  of  millets. 

$1.25  Bu.  of  32  lbs. 

Sudan  Grass— 4/2c  lb. 


Native  Clover— Hardy  Domestic  Strains 

Strictly  domestic,  from  regions  producing  hardy  seed.  We  do  not  handle 
imported  or  Oregon  Clover.  Our  Clovers  are  IT.  S.  Government  Verified. 

Either  Medium  or  Mammoth,  $12.00  Bu.  ot  60  lbs. 

^  ■  i 

Dependable  Seed  Grains  for  Spring  Sowing 


ALPHA  2-ROW  BARLEY 

Recently  originated  at  Cornell  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  Long  heads,  with  2 
rows  of  large,  plump,  heavy  grain  of 
high  quality.  $1.00  Bu.  of  48  lhs. 

SELECT  SWEDISH  OATS 

Northwestern  grown.  Plump  and 
heavy.  90  cents  Bu.  of  32  lbs. 


MARQUIS  SPRING  WHEAT 

Imported  by  us  from  Northwest  Can¬ 
ada.  A\re  have  found  that  it  does  well 
in  Northeastern  States.  $1.50  Bu  of 
60  lbs. 

SPRING  RYE 

Western-grown.  A’aluable  for  pasture 
or  grain.  $1.60  Bu.  of  56  lbs. 


Order  Direct  from  This  Advertisement — 

These  Prices  Good  Until  March  20th 

One  Quart  Superb  Peas  Given  With  $5.00  Order 

AA’ith  orders  amounting  to  $5.00  or  more  of  any  kind  of  seeds  received  before 
March  20th,  Ave  will  include  one  quart  of  Metcalf’s  Superb  Garden  Peas.  Finest 
low-growing  variety.  Only  one  quart  to  a  customer. 

JUIf'iMp'Y  RACtC  You  may  examine  Seeds  and  verify  our  tests.  If  not 
A  urvviv  satisfied.  Seeds  may  be  returned  within  10  days;  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  AVe  will  pay  freight  back. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds  of  Known  Origin. 

MFTr  A I  A.  Chit tenango,  N.  Y. 

a.  vniJl  also  store  at  Syracuse,  n.  y. 

Other  Stores  at  Fayetteville,  Manlius,  Canastota  and  Oneida. 

BANK  REFERENCE:  State  Bank  of  Chittenango,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

We  will  accept  your  personal  check  with  order. 
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DIBBLE’S 


SEED  POTATOES 

State  Certified,  College  Inspected,  and  Selected 
from  Certified  Seed,  at 

THE  LOWEST  PRICES  EVER  KNOWN 

Dibble’s  Russet  Heavyweight 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Irish  Cobbler 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  9 

Carman  No.  3  Green  Mountain 

Spaulding  Rose 

State  Certified,  College  Inspected 
Today’s  prices:— $2.25  per  sack  of  150  lbs.  net. 
Selected  U.  S.  No.  1,  grown  from  Certified  Seed: — ■ 

Dibble’s  Russet.  ... 

Rural  New-Yorker...  J  -  _  _  _  _  _ 

K-s.?"::  f  $1.75  Per  Sack 

Heavyweight .  \ 

No.  9 .  J 

Irish  Cobbler .  $2.00  per  sack 

Early  Ohio .  2.25  per  sack 

Early  Manistee .  2.25  per  sack 

Ask  for  special  delivered  price  on  lots  of  from  40 
sacks  to  straight  or  assorted  carloads. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds,  Corn,  Oats,  Barley. 
Peas,  Soy  Beans,  etc. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

Catalog  and  complete  Price  List: — FREE 
Use  the  coupon  or  a  postal  card. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  B 

Please  send  Catalog  and  Complete  Price  List. 

Name . . 

P.  O . 

State . 


POTATOES,  OATS, 


Hybrid  Inbred  Sweet  Corns 


Recently  developed  and  tested  by  State  Experiment  Stations 

Are  Wonderfully  Uniform  and  Have  Highest  Quality 

Every  sweet  com  grower  should  know  about  them. 

Write  today  for  full  details  and  prices  on  this  hybrid  seed. 

K.  C.  Livermore  Box  R  Honeoye  Falls.  N.  Y. 

BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS,  CABBAGE,  SWEET  CORN 


Yield 
25%  to 
100% 
More 


Goad  Seeds 

Sure  Producers  of  Quality 
Vegetables  and  Flowers 

Tested,  new  crop  seeds,  grown  from  finest 
selected  stocks  — sure,  vigorous  producers. 
For  62  years  Shumway’s  Seeds  have  sold  at 
very  reasonable  prices  and  have  always 
given  the  desired  results.  Extra  packages 
sent  free  for  trial  with  each  seed  order. 
F  R  E  E I  Write  today  for  large  Illustrated 
catalog  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

R.  H.  SNUMWAY 
145  South  First  Street  Rockford,  Illinois 


Send  No  Money— C.  O.  D.  I  Frostproof 

Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

ALL  VARIETIES— SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 
500  -63c  1  000-98C  3000— »2. 83 

STANDARD  PLANT  COMPANY  •  TIFTON,  GA. 


Extra  Quality 


Red  Clover 

Purity  99.50% 

$11.25 

PER  BU. 


Alsike 

Purity  99% 

$10.75 

PER  BU. 


-  ■ - - 

BAGS  FREE  FREIGHT  PAID 

on  orders  totalling  3  bus.  or  more. 

THE  REIST  SEED  CO. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 


—  RURAL  RUSSET  — 
E.  A.  Weeks,  Locke  ,N.  Y« 


ARMOUR 

FERTILIZERS 

ARE  AN 

INVESTMENT 


An  investment  in  better- 
quality  crops;  earlier  ma¬ 
turity;  bigger  yields  per 
acre;  lower  costs.  Armour 
Fertilizers  are  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  soil  maintenance; 
in  profit  possibilities. 

Use  Armour  Fertilizers 
to  make  each  acre  produce 
maximum  yields.  Bigger 
yields  of  quality  crops  im¬ 
prove  your  chances  to  sell 
at  a  profit.  Your  Armour 
dealer  will  supply  the 
grades  of  Armour  Fertil¬ 
izer  your  crops  need. 

Armour 

Fertilizer  Works 

General  Offices:  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Presque  Isle,  Me., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


When  and  Where  to  Look 
for  the  Common 
Wild  Flowers 

Part  I 

Every  boy  and  girl  should  form  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  simple  wild  flowers 
that  grow  in  their  native  State.  With 
the  easy  transition  of  these  days  from 
hard  paved  streets  and  high  masonry 
walls  to  swamps  and  meadows,  wood¬ 
lands  and  river  banks,  even  the  city  bred 
need  not  miss  the  joys  of  searching  out 
their  haunts  and  habits;  the  sheltered 
nook  or  sunny  slope,  the  strip  of  thicket 
or  boggy  marsh  where,  blossom  by  blos¬ 
som,  these  “stars  of  earth”  keep  their 
tryst  with  Spring  and  Summer.  Not 
merely  to  study  their  classification,  or 
memorize  their  unpronounceable  family 
names,  though  these  are  important ;  there 
is  an  irresistible  charm  in  the  knowledge 
of  their  sweet  old-fashioned  names,  nick¬ 
names  though  they  are,  and  their  quaint 
associations  with  old-time  folk  who  once 
loved  them,  too,  and  used  many  of  them 
as  remedies  for  their  ills. 

There  are  many  wild-flower  enemies 
abroad,  in  spite  of  their  protested  love 
for  them.  Among  these  are  the  wild- 
flower  and  rock-garden  faddists  who  up¬ 
root  thousands  of  beautiful  wildlings 
every  year  and  carry  them  away,  only  to 
let  them  die  from  lack  of  care  and 
knowledge  of  transplanting.  •  No  one 
should  ever  attempt  to  grow  wild  flowers 
in  the  home  grounds,  city  or  country, 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  habits  of  the  plants  they  in¬ 
tend  to  transplant,  and  a  thorough  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  soil  before  taking  up  the 
plants.  Then  there  are  the  wild-flower 
bandits,  who  without  a  thought  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  conservation  in  picking  their 
favorites  sparingly,  invade  woods  and 
meadows,  ruthlessly  gathering  armfuls  of 
beautiful  plants,  that  droop  and  wither 
a  few  hours  after  they  are  picked. 

About  the  middle  of  March  or  the  first 
of  April  is  the  time  to  look  for  the  first 
blossoms  to  appear,  though  in  some  locali¬ 
ties  earlier  and  others  later.  It  is  usually 
from  the  sturdy  old  maples  and  elms 
along  the  village  street  or  country  road 
that  we  get  our  first  glimpse  of  Spring 
blossoming.  If  you  will  notice  closely 
you  will  see  that  their  branches  are  send¬ 
ing  out  myriads  of  dainty  clusters  of 
minute  red  and  yellow  flowers,  so  tiny 
that  the  unobservant  might  see  only  a 
slight  tinge  of  color  on  twig  and  bough, 
and  a  softening  of  their  bold  lines.  With 
them  come  many  other  delightful  sur¬ 
prises  that  never  grow  commonplace. 

Among  the  very  first  of  these  is  the 
dependable,  malodorous  skunk  cabbage — 
Symplocarpus  foetidus.  Down  in  a 
marshy  hollow,  not  far  from  a  country 
roadside,  you  may  discover  some  sturdily 
pushing  their  purplish  hoods  through  the 
wet  brown  earth,  rarely  later  than  the 
middle  of  March  and  sometimes  earlier. 
There  are  tiny  flowers  hidden  and  pro¬ 
tected  within  these  quaint  leathery  hoods, 
so  suggestive  of  a  great  snail  when  it 
first  lifts  itself  above  the  ground,  but 
when  the  true  leaves  unfold  they  mark 
the  wet  meadows  with  gorgeous  splashes 
of  rich  foliage.  It  is  interesting  to  know, 
though  hard  to  believe,  that  the  skunk 
cabbage,  with  its  unpoetical  name  and 
odor,  is  akin  to  the  spotless  calla  lily,  the 
purple  mottled  hood  or  spathe,  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  one  answering  to  the  snowy 
petal-like  spathe  of  the  other. 

Watch  the  rocky  hillsides  and  wood 
borders  in  early  Aoril  for  the  curled-up 
leaves  of  the  bloodroot,  Sanguinaria 
Canadensis,  wrapped  in  its  papery  bracts, 
poking  its  firm  tips  up  through  the  moist 
earth  and  brown  leaves.  One  or  two 
sunny  days  will  hasten  it  to  maturity. 
When  once  it  is  above  the  ground  it 
shoots  up  slender  graceful  stalks,  each 
capped  with  a  snowy,  golden-hearted  blos¬ 
som.  These  dainty  flowers  are  very 
perishable,  and  a  few  hours  of  wind  and 
storm  will  shatter  their  beauty  complete¬ 
ly.  The  blood-red  juice  which  oozes  from 
the  broken  stems  makes  a  lasting  stain, 
and  Indians  found  it  useful  as  war  paint 
for  their  faces  and  war  implements. 

Not  far  from  the  blossoming  bloodroot, 
along  some  sheltering  rock  ledge,  you  will 
find  the  fragile-looking  Hepatiea  triloba, 
or  liverwort,  in  its  pastel  shades  of  lav¬ 
ender,  pink  and  blue.  These  enamel-like 
flowers  are  sometimes  found  beneath  a 
late  Spring  snow.  They  retain  their  rusty 
leaves  of  last  year’s  foliage  until  some 
time  after  their  fuzzy  buds  open ;  then 
the  fresh  young  leaves  begin  to  unfold 
themselves.  When  full  grown  they  have 
three  lobes,  that  resemble  the  liver  in 
shape,  and  the  plant  was  once  considered 
a  sure  cure  for  all  liver  ills. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit,  Arisaema  triphyl- 
lum,  or  Indian  turnip,  is  another  early 
arrival,  well  known  to  all  who  love  the 
woods  in  Spring.  Sometimes  these  quaint 
“pulpits”  are  light  green  in  color  veined 
with  a  darker  shade,  again  they  may  be 
seen  streaked  with  bands  of  purple.  The 
blossoms  are  followed  with  bright  red  ber¬ 
ries  which  brighten  our  woods  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  Indians  used  the  berries  as  food, 
and  they  also  discovered  that  boiling  the 
bulb-like  base,  or  corm,  made  a  very 
palatable  nutritious  food,  winning  for  the 
plant  the  local  name  of  Indian  turnip. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 


Muskmelon  —  Honey  Rock 

also  known  as  Sugar  Rock 

A  valuable  New  Variety  of  a  distinct  type. 
Sweet  as  sugar  and  solid  as  a  rock.  Sells  on 
sight  and  its  marvelous  flavor  brings  the 
buyers  back  for  more.  A  splendid  long 
distance  shipper.  On  account  of  its  heavy 
netting  and  tough  rind,  can  be  thoroughly 
ripe  before  picking.  A  remarkable  heavy 
yielder,  5  to  7  perfect  fruits  to  the  vine. 
A  real  money  maker. 

La*t  season,  which  was  too  dry  for  most  melons. 
Honey  Rock  again  proved  its  worth,  producing 
good  paying  crops  in  spite  of  the  drought.  Because 
of  their  remarkable  sweet  flavor,  Honey  Rocks  sold 
well  when  most  other  varieties  were  slow  sellers 
because  of  uncertain  quality.  Uniformity  of  size 
and  shape,  coupled  with  dependable  flavor  and 
superior  shipping  qualities,  have  established  Honey 
Rock  as  a  leading  market  variety. 

ISBELL’S  NEW  CATALOG  contains  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  this  and  other  valuable  varieties.  A  copy 
is  yours  for  the  asking,  also  Market  Gardeners 
Special  Price  List. 

ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY 

168  Mechanic  St.  (25)  Jackson,  Mich. 


Careful  Gardeners  Plant 

FORD’S  SOUND  SEEDS 

Because  they  are  of  Excellent  Quality,  Best  Strains 
and  Tested.  Ford’s  Old  Virginia  Ensilage  Corn.  The 

dairyman’s  most  profitable  variety.  As  an  inducement 
for  you  to  start  using  this  grand  variety,  this  year, 
we  offer: 

One  Bag  of  2v&  Bus.  -  For  $4.50 

Catalog  giving  accurate  descriptions  of  all  varieties 
and  reasonable  prices  which  you  can  afford  to  pay, 
sent  free. 

FORD  SEED  CO.  Box  24,  RAVENNA,  OHIO. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Irish  Cobblers  Carman  No.  3 

Green  Mountains 

Over  70%  of  our  sales  up  to  Feb.  20  were  to  cus¬ 
tomers  who  have  purchased  our  seed  former  years. 
Second  size  are  going  fast. 

Write  today  for  prices. 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


Vermont  Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountain  and  Irish  Cobblers 

i  Seventy-five  cents  bushel  number  one. 
Fifty  cents  bushel  second  size. 

Carloads  delivered. 

HARDY  A.  MERRILL  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


Certified  POTATOES  -  BEANS  -  BARLEY  -  CORN 

Circular  Free. 

E.  F.  HUMPHREY  IRA,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 


Gold  Coin  Potatoes 


COOK’S  t ,>/,/{  Putotnoc  Rural  Russets,  Irish 

ERTIFIEB  I  UliltUviS  Cobblers.  We  pay 

freight.  Safe  arrival  guar.  Irving  E.  Cook,  Mnnnsville,  X.  Y. 


CABBAGE  SEED 

American  grown  seed  from  our  own  selections 
Danish  Ballliead,  Purple  Danish,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Glory  of  Enkhuizen,  Early  Express, 
Golden  Acre,  Succession  and  All  Season 
Treated  for  disease.  High  Germination.  General 
seed  catalogue  free. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  HALL,  N.  Y. 


C.  O.  D.  Frostproof 

CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS 

All  varieties.  Shipped  promptly 

500— 63c  IOOO— 98c  3000 — $2.83 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.  TIFTON,  GA. 


C.  O.  D.  Genuine  Frostproof 
Cabbage,  Onion  and  Lettuce  Plants 

Leading  varieties.  Send  no  money,  pay  on  arrival. 
500,  65cts;  1,000,  $1,00;  5,000,  $4.50.  Write  for 
prices  on  Potato  and  Tomato  Plants.  Order  plants 
from  us  and  save  high  express  and  parcel  post 
rates.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BLUE  RIDGE  PLANT  CO.  -  Greenville,  S.  C. 


Scarlet  Topper  Tomato 

Read  what  growers  say  about  this  exceedingly  promis¬ 
ing  new  variety  originated  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Pritchard.  A 
postcard  will  bring  lull  information.  WILLARD  B. 

KILLE,  Swedesboro,  New  Jersey  • 

SEED  OATW 

SEN S  A 1 1 ON-^-On e  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per 
measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality.  You  should  by 
all  means  try  these  oats.  Get  our  exceptionally  low 
prices.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans.  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa, 
Medium  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy 
Seed  and  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples 
and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


/Vjaules  Seed  BooR 


Chock-toll  ol  low  prices  on  the  bn- 
est  seeds  for  farm  and  garden,  also 
helpful  hints  for  early  crops  and 
highest  yield.  Sent  free — 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE  556  Maule  Bldg. 


Finest  Vegetables 
Flowers ,  Fruits 


EE3EHEI 


Philadelphia,  Pa 


T~r  \  lil)  V  ALFALFA  SEED,  $5.00;  Grimm 
JZUL.  Alfalfa,  $7.50;  White  Sweet  Clover,  $2.70:  Red 
Clover.  $7.80;  Alsike,  $7.80.  All  fiO  lb.  bushel.  Return 
seed  if  not  satisfied.  GEO.  BOWMAN,  Concordia,  Kansas. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN 

BERRY  BASKETS, 

PEACH  BASKETS,  ETC. 

Write  tor  quotations  and  samples. 

H.  E.  MONTAGUE 

Factory  Agent 

102  Warren  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Treating  Pea  Seed  for 
Disease  Control 

I  grow  from  200  to  300  acres  of  peas 
for  picking  and  shipping  green.  The  most 
of  them  will  be  planted  very  early  this 
Spring,  before  the  ground  will  have  a 
chance  to  warm  up.  Three  years  ago,  I 
lost  a  large  part  of  my  crop  from  a 
disease  which  seemed  to  attack  the  stalks 
near  the  roots  or  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  rotting  them  off.  Do  you  feel 
that  anyone  is  at  present  justified  in  using 
Semesan  as  a  seed  treatment?  H.  s. 


Healthv  vigorous  and  true  to  name.  You  get  good 
plants  fresh  dug,  carefully  packed  and  guaranteed  to 
reach  you  in  good  condition.  Blakemore,  $3.00  per 
1,000;  5,000,  $13.75.  Premier,  Lupton,  Dunlap.  Gibson 
and  Gandy  $3.50  per  1,000;  5,000  of  one  variety 
$16.25.  Big  Joe,  Beauty,  Cooper,  Pearl  and  Wm.  Belt 
$4.00  per  1,000;  5,000  one  variety  $18.00.  Chesapeake 
$4.50  per  1,000;  5,000,  $20.00.  Mastodon  E.  B.  $7.00 
per  1,000;  5,000,  $30.00.  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Salisbury, 
Md.  Order  direct  or  write  for  free  catalogue  describ¬ 
ing  24  varieties  at  bargain  prices. 

M  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.  SALISBURY.  MD. 


BARGAINS  IN  NURSERY  STOCK 

50  Mastodon.  Best  Everbearing  Strawberry . $1.00 

25  Quillen,  Disease-proof  Black  Raspberry .  1.50 

25  Latham,  Disease-proof  Red  Raspberry .  1.00 

100  Premier,  The  Strawberry  Supreme .  1.00 

100  New  Washington,  Sweetest  Strawberries .  2,00 


Postpaid  for — $6.50 
Send  us  names  and  addresses  of  five  friends  who 
buy  fruit  plants  and  we  will  mail  Entire  Collection, 
Postpaid,  $6.50  value  for  $3.98. 

Apple  and  Peach  Trees.  $10.00  per  100.  Write 
today  for  Catalog  in  Colors  FREE. 

THE  KRIDER  NURSERIES 
44  BRISTOL  AVE.,  MIDDLEBURY,  IND. 


Mumford’s 

Certified  Strawberry  Plants 

Good  as  Money  can  Buy. 

Blakemore,  Premier,  Big  Joo,  Gandy,  $2.50  per 
1,000;  Chesapeake  and  Lupton,  $3  per  1,000; 
Missionary  and  Ivlondyke,  $2  per  1,000. 

Special  Prices  on  25,000  or  More. 

C.  C.  MUMFORD,  SHOWELL,  MD. 


STRAWBERRIES 

D  A  V  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
[  H  I  tells  how.  Describes  best 
*  varieties,  methods  and 

plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Sr  Strawberry 

New,  ripens  earliest,  best  canner;  good  shipper;  heavy 
yielder.  Bead  all  about  it  in  oiu-  1932  FREE  Catalog 
of  Fruits  and  Ornamentals.  Send  today.  49th  year. 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES,  Box  251,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Blakemore,  $8.00  per  thousand.  Aberdeen  and  Lupton, 
$4.00  per  thousand.  All  70c  per  hundred  F.  O.  B. 

HUDSON  B.  HAINES 

Burlington  County  Mt.  Holly  New  Jersey 


rt .  1  Til  .  The  five  new  Geneva 

Strawberry  Plants 

lowest  prices.  R.  M.  CLOTHIER  -  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 


3,000,000  Strawberry  Plants— 1000— $2.50,  500— $1.50, 
300— $1.00,  Mastoucos:  100— $1.10,  1000— $8.00.  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  -Grapes,  100 — $1.75.  Investigate 
before  buying.  CLOVERLEAF  NURSERY,  Three  Oaks.  Mieh. 


HARDY  Vermont  Grown  Strawberry  and  Raspborry 
Plants.  Good  as  money  can  buy.  Get  my  reduced 
prices.  GLENN  L.  THOMPSON  -  Johnson.  Vt. 


DCDTICSCn  Plum  Farmer  Black  Raspberry,  $15.00. 
vb.nl  Is  IlLlf  Viking  New  Red  Raspberry.  $30.00. 
ns  flUTC  f  Premier  Strawberry,  $4.00—1000.  A.  L. 
rLHH  Id*  SHUTTLEWORTH,  Silver  Creek,  New  York 


Oornltnnnmo  Large  State  inspected  Cuth- 
am  3Sp**GBraaGS  bert,  St.  Regis,  Cumberland 
(black),  $12. M,  $1,50-100.  Henry  Francis,  Waynesville,  N.  C. 


Asparagus  Roots 

Mary,  Martha  and  Pedigreed  Washington,  1-yr. 
Postage  paid  per  100,  $1.00.  Charges  collect  per 
1.000 — $5.00;  2-yr.  Postage  paid  per  100,  $1.25. 
Charges  collect  per  1.000 — $7.00.  Rhubarb  Roots, 
2-yr.  Transplanted  Postpaid  per  dozen  $1.00. 
Charges  collect  per  100,  $5.00. 

H.  AUSTIN  FELTON,  DEL. 


A  CD  A  □  ACI  1C  Mary  Washington, 
/A  O  “  M  l\  #4  'WJ  W  extra  strong,  1  year 

roots,  100 — $1.25. 
Post  paid.  Fresh 
dug.  Roots  direct 
from  grower  to 
you.  Order  now. 
Will  ship  when  wanted.  Safe  deliyery  guaranteed. 
Send  for  Bargain  Price  List  of  Hardy  Perennial 
Plants  for  Permanent  Gardens  and  Rockery  Free. 
JOHN  B.  MILLER  R.  D.  5  LANCASTER,  PA. 


ROOTS 


Giant  Washington  Asparagus 

Stalks  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  the  greatest 
money  making  asparagus  on  earth.  Now  booking 
orders  for  our  famous  Giant  Roots  and  Seed. 

SHOEMAKER’S  RIVERVIEW  FARMS,  Box  6 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


12  Wonderful  Gladiolus 

from  France  and  Holland,  only  25c 

Gorgeous  colors.  No  two  alike.  Plump,  vigorous, 
blooming  size  bulbs.  Reds,  pinks,  whites,  salmons 
and  lavenders.  Also  our  catalog  describing  1,000 
varieties  of  Peonies,  Irises  and  Gladiolus.  A  package 
of  rare  Lily  Seed  from  China  included  with  every 
order.  We  pay  the  postage.  This  is  tiie  best  offer 
ever  made  to  lovers  of  flowers.  INDIAN  SPRING 
FARMS,  Inc.,  Box  R,  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


GLORIOUS  CLADIOLUS 
BULBS  for  $1.00  raft 


Blooming  size  to  ljf  inch. 

2  bulbs  ROSE  ASH  GIVEN  FREE  with 
each  order.  Send  for  catalog. 

Satisfaction  garanteed  or  money  back. 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


P _  i  48  Gladiolus.  6  Iris,  2  Dahlias,  Lily,  all  $t.OO. 
VJtreat  20  Pansies,  6  Cannas,  6  Iris,  2  Dahlias,  $1.00. 
8  Evergreens  or  20  Hedge  or  12  Barberry  or  4  Peonies  or 
7  Shrubs  or  10  Perennials  $1.00  STONRODE,  Yeagertown,  Pa. 


f 3 W f n f 1 1 C  American  and  Foreign  introductions' 
VJIaUIlffUo  varieties  that  win  blue  ribbons.  New 
low  prices.  PINECREST  GARDENS  -  Wapping,  Conn 


The  disease  mentioned  is  a  symptom  of 
the  dread  malady  of  peas  called  root-rot, 
a  trouble  that  is  causing  more  and  more 
grief  to  pea  growers  as  the  years  go  on. 
The  fungi  that  cause  the  disease  accumu 
late  in  the  soil  as  one  pea  crop  follows 
another,  even  though  several  yeans  may 
elaspe  between.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
longer  the  interval,  the  less  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  germs  in  the  soil,  because  they 
have  time  to  die  out  betwen  crops.  It  is 
thus  that  rotations  help  in  the  production 
of  peas  either  for  the  market  or  for  the 
cannery. 

Semesan,  used  as  a  seed  treatment,  will 
poison  the  fungi  that  lie  close  to  the 
seed  in  the  soil,  so  that  the  peas  are  able 
to  germinate  and  get  above  ground  better 
if  the  seed  is  treated  than  if  it  is  not. 
Since  the  germs  that  rot  pea  seeds  and 
tiny  plants  are  more  active  in  cool,  wret 
soils  than  in  warm  dry  ones,  certainly 
the  treatment  is  more  effective  in  the 
early  Spring  than  it  is  later  in  the  season 
when  the  peas  are  able  to  come  up  fairly 
well  without  assistance.  The  experi¬ 
mental  evidence  is  clear  that  treating 
seed  with  Semesan  will  pay  good  returns 
when  the  seed  are  forced  to  lie  for  a  time 
in  cold,  wet  soils  before  they  can  come  up. 

Since,  however,  the  chemical  can  poison 
only  a  small  part  of  the  rot-producing 
fungi  in  the  soil,  its  effect  is  soon  lost. 
The  material,  is,  therefore,  not  of  very 
great  value  in  controlling  root-rot  that 
may  develop  in  June  following  heavy 
rains.  As  yet  the  research  men  in  plant 
disease  work,  have  not  found  or  made  a 
material  that  is  as  effective  as  Semesan 
on  pea  seed  and  certanly  not  one  that  s 
cheaper.  james  g.  horsfaxl. 


Business  Bits 

The  Cletrac  Calendar,  from  Cleveland 
Tractor  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  wall  calendar  sent  free  to  those 
desiring  it. 


“The  Story  of  Butter”  and  “The  Story 
of  Cheese,”  from  Chr.  Hansen’s  Labora¬ 
tory,  Ine.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  Informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  making  of  butter  and 
cheese  that  will  interest  those  handling 
milk  and'  its  products. 
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Tftij  is  your  signal 
to  spray 
with 

SUNOCO! 


With  just 
one  thorough  spraying 
at  the  right  time 

SUNOCO 

will  control  San  Jose  Scale ,  Aphis , 
Red  Mite  and  Apple  Red  Bug 

Get  your  SUNOCO  SPRAY  now  and  have  it  ready. 
Your  trees  will  tell  you  when  to  use  it.  Just  as  the 
buds  open  is  the  proper  time,  as  SUN OCO  won’t  burn. 

Spray  then,  and  do  a  thorough  job  of  it.  Cover 
all  parts  of  the  trees,  including  trunks  and  larger 
limbs.  One  complete  and  timely  spraying  with 
SUNOCO  will  kill  San  Jose  Scale,  Aphis,  Red  Mite 
and  Apple  Red  Bug. 

SUNOCO  is  always  uniform,  effective,  safe  and 
economical.  It  is  ready  to  use,  easy  to  handle  and 
mixes  permanently  with  any  water.  Sold  delivered  / 
to  your  freight  station. 


SUNOCO 
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made  by  sun  oil  company 

Producers  of  Blue  Sunoco  motor  fuel  • 
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NEW  VARIETIES 

Will  Keep  Fruit  Growers  One  Step  Ahead 

Cortland,  Early  McIntosh,  Red  Gravenstein  (Washington  strain),  Macoun,  Milton, 
Red  Spy,  Gallia  Beauty  (best  strain  of  Red  Rome  Beauty),  as  well  as  older  varieties 
of  apples. 

Cumberland,  Golden  Jubilee,  Eclipse,  South  Haven  and  Lizzie  as  well  as  older  varie¬ 
ties  of  peaches. 

ALL  PEACH  TREES  SPRING  DUG 

Send  for  Complete  New  List — FREE 

WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES 

—  of  — 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

BOX  102  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Not  connected  with  any  other  “Barnes”  company. 


Burpee's 

Famous 

Vegetables 


to *  I  o* 


A  special  advertising  offer 
to  enable  more  people  to 
learn  the  quality  of  Burpee 
Seeds.  For  only  10  cents  you 
may  have  your  choice  of 
any  three  of  the  following 
packets  (regular  10  cent 
size) : 

Burpee’s  Goldinhart  Car¬ 
rot;  Burpee’s  Red  Giant 
Radish  ;  Burpee’s  Black 
Red  Ball  Beet;  Burpee’s 
Wayahead  Lettuce ;  Pur¬ 
ple-Top  White-Globe  Tur¬ 
nip;  Burpee’s  Fordhook 
Fancy  Mustard;  Burpee’s 
Matchless  Muskmelon; 
Burpee’s  Ruby  King  Pep¬ 
per;  Burpee’s  Victoria 
Spinach;  Fordhook  Fa¬ 
mous  Cucumber. 

Any  three  of  these  packets 
for  only  10  cents  (regular 
price  30  cents).  Write  us 
your  choice. 

Burpee’s  Garden  Boole  FREE 

This  great  Garden  Guide  describes  all  best 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Many  illustrations. 
Planting  information.  It’s  free.  Write  for 
your  Book  today. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

257  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 

Bear  Second  Year  After  Planting 

Extremely  desirable  for  small  gardens.  Produce  larger 
and  better  fruit  than  standard  trees.  Read  about  them 
in  our  catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Strawberry  Plants,  etc. 
FRAGARIA  NURSERIES  Box  251  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


MARKET  GARDENERS 

Write  for  our  wholesale  price  list — Cabbage, 
Onions,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  Peppers,  Egg- 
Plant,  Celery,  Cauliflower.  Quality  plants  at 
new  lower  prices.  Good  condition,  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  VICKERY  PLANT  CO.,  Ennis,  Texas. 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Well  grown  and  carefully  graded.  No.  1  Stock. 

Per  25  Per  100  Per  1000 


Latham  .  $1.25  $3.75 

Chief  .  |.75  5.00 

Viking  .  2.25  6.00 

Herbert  .  1.25  3.25 

Cuthbert  .  1 .00  2.75 

Plum  Farmer  .  1.00  3.00 

Columbian  Purple  .  1.50  4.00 

Snyder  Blackberry  .  1.25  3.50 

Strawberries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees.  Evergreens, 


Trees.  Shrubs. 
List  free. 

BERT  BAKER, 


$27.50 
40.00 

47.50 

22.50 
18.00 
20.00 
30.00 
25.00 

_  .  Shade 

Roses,  Vines,  etc.  All  guaranteed. 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


30  Beautiful  Glads  $1.00 

Including  a  dollar  variety  labeled.  No  two  alike.  AM 
large  bulbs,  postpaid.  Value  $3.00  or  more.  209 
varieties  at  low  prices.  Ask  for  catalog. 

GELSER  BROTHERS,  Box  R,  DALTON,  N.  Y. 


(SI  Anini  IIQ  Ten  large  each:  Nixie.  Marie  Iiun- 
ULHUIUkUO  derd,  Beethoven,  Betty  Joy.  Tabor. 
Sisson,  Kunderds’  Yellow  Wonder,,  Pendleton.  Scheppe. 
Highland  Laddie.  $2.50  postpaid.  200  varieties. 

Spruce  Hedge  Nursery,  McKeendree  Ave.,  Annapolis,  Md. 


Piss rv fc  hardy  open  field  grown. 
V  “5"la01C  riauIS  Get  our  prices.  March, 
April,  May,  June  delivery.  Set  frostproof  cabbage  early 
for  profit.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS  -  Franklin,  Va. 


HILL  SELECTED  Golden  Bantam  Varieties,  Country 
B)  |V|  Gentleman,  Whipples  Yellow,  Early 
*  I™  and  Late  Evergreen,  Sweepstake, 

QUALITY  FARMS  PITTSKOKD,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Potatoes 


White  —  Smooth  Rurnla 

bipryielders,  tuber  unit  strain 
RATH  BROS.  Pittsford,  N.  Y- 


Sweet  Corn 

Reasonable  pric 


FOR  Sale— Michigan  Northern  Grown  Certified  Grimm 
Alfalfa  Seed,  direct  from  grower.  Write  for  price 
and  sample.  A.  F.  LONGPRE,  Alcona  Co  ,  Curran,  Mich, 


Caai|  Whipples  Yellow,  Golden  Gem, 
OCCU  Burpee  Highest  Quality. 

!.  DONALD  COON  -  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


ONION  SEED 

J.  15.  QUIRK  -  -  NORTH  MADISON,  O. 


3  Rose  Bushes— Large.  2  years  old,  everbloomingr,  all 
different,  $1.25.  Zerfass  Nurseries,  Inc.$  Dansville,  N.  Y- 


preens  and  Nursery 
Send  for  catalog.  CASSEL  NURSERY  -  Mantua,  Ohio 


BOXWOOD 

dozen,  delivered. 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental.  Well  rooted  plants.  $1.20 
MAX  NURSERY  -  Mineral,  Virginia 


DAHLIAS  a, 


ANYA  CORWIN 
R.  No.  3,  Newburg,  N.  Y. 
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Does  Work  of 
Many  Men! 

Low  Cost  Power !  That’s  what  it 
takes  to  make  money  this  year. 
And  you  get  all  the  economical 
power  you  need  from  the  sturdy 
SHAW  DU-ALL.  It  never  rests— 
never  tires — never  lays  off — never 
asks  for  wages.  Does  work  of 
many  men,  or  a  horse !  It's  the 
greatest  time,  labor  and  money 
saver  made — for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  fruit  farms,  nurseries,  poul¬ 
try  farms ;  estates,  golf  clubs,  sub¬ 
urban  homes,  parks,  etc. 


GARDEN 

TRACTOR 


“The  Tractor  of  a  Hundred 

Uses’’— 'The  SHAW  can  be 
used  to  plow,  harrow,  furrow, 
seed,  disc,  cultivate,  harvest, 
mow,  cut  tall  weeds,  ral;e, 
haul;  run  washing  machines, 
saws,  feed  grinders,  concrete 
mixers,  water  pumps  and 
other  belt  and  machine  shop 
machinery.  In  intermediate 
gear  does  deep  moldboard 
plowing  and  other  heavy  worlt. 
Need  never  be  idle! 


Surprisingly  Economical  — 

Costs  only  3c.  per  hour  to 
run.  Runs  4  to  8  hours  per 
gallon  of  gasoline.  Pays  for 
itself  in  one  season ! 


1932  3-  H.  P.  Gear  Shift 
Model  has  3  speeds  forward, 
and  reverse.  Reverse  gear 
makes  it  easy  to  work  among 
rocks  and  roots  where  much 
backing  is  necessary.  Easy  to 
operate;  your  wife  or  boy  can 
run  it,  if  necessary. 


Both  Walking  and  Riding 
Types.  Dependable  four-cycle 
engines.  Tool  attachments  for 
tractor’s  many  uses.  Patented 
tool  control.  Gauge  wheels 
regulate  cultivating  depth. 
Work  close  to  rows  without 
damage  to  plants. 


■^££P>. 


PRICE  GREATLY  RE¬ 
DUCED  to  meet  present 
conditions.  But  subject  to 
change  any  day.  So  act 
Quickly  and  SAVE!  Mail 
coupon  for  new  Reduced 
Price,  Easy  Payment  Plan, 
10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER  and 
FREE  Literature— TODAY ! 

Lowest  Cost  Tractor  Built!  A  New  SHAW Model 

—designed  especially  to  help 
beat  hard  times.  Furnished 
with  traction  wheel  either  5 
or  7-in.  wide — can  be  used 
for  cultivating  between  rows, 
where  rows  are  close  together. 

Plows,  cultivates,  discs,  seeds, 
mows,  runs  belt  machinery, 

SHAW  HAPPY  GARDENER  is  as  sturdy  and 
dependable  as  SHAW 
DU-ALL.  Has  air-cooled 
engine  rated  conserva¬ 
tively  at  1-H.  P.,  hut 
does  more  work  than 
others  over-rated  at  iVz 
H.  P.  Magneto  ignition. 
Tool  control.  Mail  Cou¬ 
pon  for  FREE  Literature. 
Easy  Payment  Plan 
and  10-DAY  TRIAL 
OFFER! 

TWO  BOOKS—  FREE! 

Coupon  below  brings  FREE 
Books  containing  full  in¬ 
formation  on  SHAW  DU- ALL 
Garden  Tractor  and  New 
SHAW  HAPPY  GARDENER 
Tractor.  Also  Reduced  Prices, 

Easy  Payment  Plans  and 
10-DAY’  TRIAL  OFFERS. 

Mail  Coupon — NOW! 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 


I  SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  R  Y  3,  Galesburg,  Kansas  * 

|  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  at  once  FREE  Books  I 
„  checked  below,  new  Reduced  Prices,  Easy  Pay-  ■ 
I  meat  Plans  and  10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFERS.  No  ■ 


■  obligation  on  my  part. 

_  Q  “Truck  Growers'  Manual” 

B  (  j  Bool,  on  SHAW  DU-ALL  Garden  Tractor 
H  i_j  Literature  on  SHAW  HAPPY  GARDENER 


Name 
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Electric  Heat  for  Hotbeds 

Early  last  Spring  this  paper  printed 
an  article  on  the  use  of  manure-heated 
hotbeds.  It  was  mentioned  that  some 
other  methods  of  heating  hotbeds  were 
being  made  available.  It  seems  timely 
now  to  describe  one  or  the  most  recent  and 
most  promising  of  these  modern  methods. 
Some  of  the  objections  to  the  use  of 
manure  for  hotbeds  are:  (a)  Manure  is 
becoming  more  scarce  and  consequently 
more  expensive  ;  (b)  It  involves  consider¬ 
able  planning  and  considerable  labor  to 
construct  a  manure  hotbed ;  (c)  The 

manure  must  be  removed  and  the  process 
repeated  each  season  and  for  each  crop ; 
and  (d)  The  heat  from  manure  is  not 
as  dependable  nor  as  uniform  as  we 
should  like  to  have  it.  Hot  water  heaters 
have  been  tried  out  in  the  attempt  to  get 
some  means  of  heating  which  will  elim¬ 
inate  some  of  those  objections  but  this 
method  involves  too  much  outlay  of  money 
for  a  small  gardener. 

Electric  lines  are  gradually  being  ex¬ 
tended  farther  and  farther  from  the 
cities  and  the  rates  are  being  lowered  in 
order  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
current.  When  electricity  became  cheap 
enough  so  electric  ranges  and  hot  water 


anc-e  wire  which  is  coated  with  an  in¬ 
sulator  and  covered  with  a  sheathing  of 
lead.  This  wire  sells  at  about  .$30  per 
1,000  feet  and  it  requires  about  50  feet 
for  a  bed  6x12  feet,  which  makes  the  cost, 
including  a  switch,  less  than  $2.  Ordinary 
insulated  wire,  such  as  is  used  for  out- 
of-door  wiring,  can  be  used  to  carry  the 
current  to  the  hotbed.  The  following 
drawing  will  show  how  this  wire  is  laid 
and  how  it  is  attached  to  the  electric 
supply. 

The  lead-covered  wire  is  covered  with 
a  five  inch  layer  of  the  soil  into  which 
the  seed  is  to  be  sown  or  into  which  the 
plants  are  to  be  set.  Slightly  less  can  be 
used  if  the  plants  will  be  grown  in  flats. 
Old  carpets  or  straw  mats  should  be 
provided  for  covering  the  sash  on  cold 
nights.  The  bed  is  now  ready  for  use. 
When  the  current  is  turned  on,  the  wire 
becomes  warm  and  gradually  heats  up  the 
entire  volume  of  soil  in  the  bed,  much  as 
does  the  manure  in  the  manure  bed,  hut 
the  soil  is  heated  evenly  in  the  elcetrie 
bed  and  there  are  no  objectionable  fumes 
as  from  the  manure.  When  such  a  large 
volume  of  soil  is  heated,  it  will  stay  warm 
for  considerable  time  (several  hours) 
even  if  the  current  is  turned  off,  hence 
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from  Missouri  Bulletin  No.  304). 


heaters  could  be  used,  it  was  natural  that 
people  should  ask  if  this  same  reliable 
source  of  heat  could  not  he  used  to  re¬ 
place  the  manure  used  in  hotbeds. 

The  earliest  experiments  along  this  line 
employed  a  well  insulated  hotbed  with 
some  type  of  electric  heating  elements  to 
heat  the  air  beneath  the  sash.  At  first  the 
heating  elements  were  placed  above  the 
plants  but  this  was  improved  upon  by 
growing  the  plants  in  flats,  which  were 
placed  on  supports  with  the  electric  heat¬ 
ing  elements  beneath.  This  method  pro¬ 
duced  good  plants  at  a  fairly  reasonable 
cost  but  the  difficulties  in  construction 
of  a  well  insulated  bed  suitable  for  this 
purpose  and  the  installation  of  heating 
elements  which  had  to  be  thermostatically 
controlled,  prevented  this  method  from 
ever  becoming  very  popular. 

We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Ralph  Parks, 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  for  the 
description  of  a  still  more  recent  type  of 
electrically  heated  hotbed  which  seems  to 
get  away  from  most  of  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  other  methods  and 
promises  to  become  increasingly  popular 
among  small  gardeners  and  larger  com¬ 
mercial  growers.  His  method  (which  is 
described  in  Missouri  Bulletin  No.  304) 
will  be  briefly  explained  here.  The 
author  operated  a  hotbed  of  this  type 
during  the  Spring  of  1931  and  costs  of 
materials  for  this  bed  will  be  explained 
also.  The  bed  was  of  the  four-sash  size, 
being  6x12  feet. 

The  general  features  in  the  construction 
of  the  framework  of  the  hotbed  are 
similar  to  those  when  manure  is  to  be 
used  but  it  is  very  important  that  the 
joints  be  as  tight  as  possible  in  order  to 
prevent  loss  of  heat.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  pit  should  be  dug  so  the  north  side  of 
the  bed  is  about  eight  inches  above  the 
ground  and  the  south  side  two  inches 
above  ground.  This  prevents  the  loss  of 
much  heat  which  would  escape  if  the  bed 
were  much  higher.  Special  caution  should 
he  observed  to  make  sure  that  the  sash 
are  going  to  fit  tightly  with  no  cracks 
along  their  lower  edge.  The  fewer  cracks 
there  are,  the  less  expensive  and  more 
satisfactory  the  hotbed  will  be. 

The  soil  should  be  removed  from  the 
bed  down  to  a  depth  of  about  five  inches 
below  the  point  where  you  want  it  to  be 
when  the  bed  is  completed.  It  is  now 
ready  for  the  installation  of  the  heating 
element.  This  consists  of  a  single  resist- 


there  is  no  need  for  a  thermostat.  Except 
in  very  cold  weather,  the  current  can  be 
turned  off  in  the  daytime  and,  in  later 
Spring,  the  length  of  time  the  current  is 
turned  on  can  be  shortened  more  still. 
There  seems  to  be  very  little  need  for  a 
thermostat.  It  should  be  noted  that  when 
time  comes  to  “harden  off”  the  plants 
before  setting  them  into  the  field  or 
garden,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  off  the 
current  and  the  hotbed  automatically 
becomes  a  very  satisfactory  cold  frame. 

The  management  of  an  electric  hotbed 
differs  slightly  from  that  of  the  manure- 
heated  hotbed’.  Since  there  are  no  fumes 
as  from  the  manure,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  ventilate  the  bed  on  bright  sunny  days 
when  there  is  danger  of  the  air  under  the 
sash  becoming  too  hot.  The  watering  of 
the  plants  should  be  done  in  the  forenoon 
on  a  bright  day  so  the  plants  will  dry  off 
soon,  thereby  preventing  disease. 

In  trials  with  this  type  of  hotbed,  the 
plants  seemed  to  be  much  more  uniform 
and  to  make  noticeably  better  growth 
than  other  plants  in  the  manure  heated 
bed.  The  question  as  to  the  advisability 
of  building  one  of  these  electric  beds  re¬ 
solves  itself  mainly  into  a  question  of 
how  much  your  electric  company  is 
charging  for  current.  Professor  Pai’ks 
Claims  that  the  cost  of  operation  was 
very  nearly  the  same  as  for  the  manure- 
heated  bed,  the  electric  bed  being  just 
slightly  cheaper  when  electric  current 
cost  three  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  In 
some  places  commercial  current  costs 
more  than  this,  but  in  many  places  it  is 
considerably  cheaper,  often  as  low  as  one 
and  three-fourths  to  two  cents  at  regular 
rates  and  from  one  to  one  and  one-half 
tents  for  the  “off  peak”  current  between 
9 :30  at  night  and  6 :00  A.  M.  This  is 
exactly  the  time  when  the  hotbed  needs 
the  current  most  and  it  can  consequently 
take  advantage  of  the  lowest  rates. 
Wherever  the  price  of  current  is  as  low 
as  this,  gardeners  will  do  well  to  investi¬ 
gate  these  hotbeds  before  going  to  too 
much  trouble  in  starting  manure-heated 
beds  g.  j.  stout. 

Ohio 


“A  nice  sort  of  welcome !”  said  the 
father  visiting  his  son  at  boarding  school. 
“I  am  hardly  out  of  the  train  when  you 
ask  me  for  money.”  “Well,  dad,  you  must 
admit  the  train  was  20  minutes  late.”' — 
Chicago  News. 
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for  this  catalog  of 

FARM  SEEDS 


Clover,  alfalfa,  pasture  grass, 
corn,  wheat — whatever 
crop  you  plant,  you  want 
biggest  possible  returns. 
Our  new  catalog  lists  finest 
varieties,  suited  to  your  lo¬ 
cality  and  especially  low 
priced  right  now.  Send  for 
your  copy  today. 
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A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  24 

LANDI  SVILLE 

Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


Strawberries 

DAV  Start  right.  Allen's 
*  ■  Book  of  Berries 

tells  how.  Describes  best  var¬ 
ieties,  methods  and  plants. 
All  the  best  Everbearing  and 
standard  kinds,  including 
Blakemore  and  Bellmar  ori¬ 
ginated  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agr.  Attractive  prices.  You 
will  find  this  Berry  Book  inter¬ 
esting  and  helpful.  It’s  free. 
The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Peachtree  SI.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


NEW  APPLES 


LOBO 

ORLEANS 


MACOUN 

PATRICIA 


Early  McIntosh,  Melba,  Cortland,  Delicious 
1940,  Medina,  Red  Rome,  Red  Spy,  and 
our  Dark-Red  McIntosh  and  others. 

Sweet  and  Sour  Cherry  on  Mazzard  Stocks. 
Filberts — 10  Varieties,  Flowering  Apples;  . 
Flowerin*  Cherries;  Fine  French  Lilacs,  etc. 
LIST  FREE 

Samuel  Fraser  Nursery 

Geneseo,  New  York 

3  Rare  ROSES,  $  1  .OO 

To  make  you  acquainted  with  Reynolds’  Farms 
stock,  we  offer  these  three  rare  Everblooming  Roses, 
usually  quoted  at  front  81  to  $1.25  each,  for  only  $1 
postpaid.  All  are  two-year-old  plants  that  will  biooni 
about  6  weeks  after  planting. 

TALISMAN,  gorgeous  multi-color; 

E.  G.  HILL,  dazzling  scarlet; 

JOANNA  HILL,  rich  yellow. 

This  is  really  a  generous  $3  value,  priced  amazingly 
low.  Our  stock  limited.  Send  $1  today;  we’ll  ship  at 
planting  time,  postpaid.  "Rose  Lovers’  Guide,”  valu¬ 
able  garden  manueJ,  included  FREE  with  every  order. 
HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED 

R.  F.  D.  20, 
South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Reynolds’  Farm 


BLUE  RIBBON  GLADIOLI 

Finest  Creations  of  World  Famous 
Hybridists 

Big  reduction  sale  of  quality  stock,  100  large  bloom¬ 
ing  size  bulbs  in  mixture  of  all  colors  including 
many  gorgeous  ruffled  ones  prepaid  for  only  $2.50. 
500  for  $10.  Get  your  friends  to  order  with  you. 

ELMWOOD  TERRACE  GARDENS 


Dept.  G, 


Bennington,  Vermont 


PI  I  Rim  ||C  Prize  winners,  blooming  size,  85  for  $1.00 
uLAUIULUo  and  include  our  book  “Better  Gardening” 
64  pages  of  garden  facts,  catalog  free. 

F.  C.  HORNBEKOER,  It  2,  HAMBURG,  N.  Y. 

for  the  fruit  and  ilower  lover— 
Trees,  Bush  Fruits, .Strawberries, 
Asparagus,  Shrubs,  Hoses,  etc.  at 
prices  lower  than  others.  Send  for  list. 

E.  H.  BURSON,  Clifton,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

(For  48  years  a  well  Known  Nurseryman) 


Everything 


Brussel  Sprout  Seed 


one  of  the  best  strains 
grown.  Hot  water 
treated  and  tested. 
Heady  by  April  15th  to  20th.  Price,  $2.00  per  ounce. 
PETER  HAND  -  Cutchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Rea!  Northern  Grown  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  Clover 

free  from  noxious  weed  seeds.  New  low  prices,  ship¬ 
ped  subject  inspection,  freight  prepaid.  Write  for  free 
samples,  club  discounts.  NORTH  DAKOTA  GRIMM 
ALFALFA  ASSOCIATION,  Fargo,  N.  D.  500  cooperat¬ 
ing  growers. 

rA,  I  Black  Wilson  Soy  Beans,  $1.00  per  bn. 

rOl  CSdltJ  .  F.  WEIDEMA  -  WESTOVER,  HD. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “sQuare  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Marketing  Fruit  Under 
Present  Conditions 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  become 
more  artificially  involved,  and  the  simple 
fundamental  principles  of  which  have 
been  made  more  obscure  and  confusing 
than  it  could  seem  to  be  possible.  It  is 
mainly  due  to  the  plight  in  which  great 
numbers  of  producers,  who  are  situated 
far  from  their  markets  or  whose  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  are  less  favorable  than 
others,  find  themselves. 

Labor,  banks,  transportation  interests, 
merchants,  politicians,  and  all  who  con¬ 
tribute  to  or  live  by  the  production  and 
distribution  of  these  crops,  are  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  continuation  of  the  source 
of  their  incomes.  Great  and  varied  pres¬ 
sure  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  State 
and  national  governments  to  do  anything 
in  their  power  to  keep  these  producers 
from  ceasing  their  despairing  efforts  to 
get  for  themselves  a  living  after  paying 
for  the  services  of  the  multitude  of  nec¬ 
essary  contributing  factors. 

In  some  cases,  through  well  conceived 
and  efficiently  directed  organization  of 
interests,  savings  in  production  costs  and 
economy  and  thoroughness  in  distribution 
have  made  possible  the  profitable  exist¬ 
ence  of  great  producing  sections  of  the 
country  far  from  their  markets.  Encour¬ 
aged  by  the  success  of  a  few  of  these  col¬ 
lective  ventures,  banks,  railroads,  real  es¬ 
tate  interests  and  local  governments  have 
sold  the  attractive  idea  of  mass  produc¬ 
tion  and  world-wide  distribution  to 
countless  thousands  of  families.  Many  of 
these  promotions  have  been  economically 
unsound  and  impossible  of  success.  The 
funds  lavishly  poured  into  their  develop¬ 
ment  are  consumed.  Private  business 
with  its  generations  of  experience  is  un¬ 
able  to  foresee  a  profit  from  money  need¬ 
ed  to  keep  the  industry  alive.  The  only 
chance  left  is  temporary  aid  from  politi¬ 
cal  sources  to  keep  things  going,  until 
changed  business  conditions  or  crop  fail¬ 
ure  elsewhere  create  marketing  conditions 
in  which  a  larger  income,  for  a  time, 
may  be  hoped  for. 

Political  response,  in  answer  to  this 
call  for  help,  has  been  quick  and  varied. 
The  natural  desire  to  help  those  in  need, 
as  well  as  to  further  party  or  personal 
ends,  has  brought  forward  many  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  believed,  each,  that 
some  plan  he  presents  can  overcome  the 
handicaps  under  which  these  unfortunate 
groups  of  producers  are  working.  The 
result  of  the  elimination  of  the  most  ob¬ 
viously  impractical  of  these  suggestions 
is  that  co-operation  nationally  organized 
and  heavily  financed  is  being  sponsored, 
preached  and  forced  upon  any  who  must 
look  to  government  for  help.  The  vast 
scale  of  organization  and  operation  neces¬ 
sary  in  many  of  these  projects  render 
success  more  difficult  of  achievement  than 
in  the  few  comparable,  successful  ex¬ 
amples  of  co-operation  which  have  grown 
slowly  and  naturally  and  have  survived 
because  of  fundamentally  sound  local 
conditions  where  these  industries  operate. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  campaign 
of  education  has  been  carried  on  through 
all  available  channels  to  convince  the 
public  as  well  as  all  producers  of  the 
leading  crops  that  only  through  co-op¬ 
eration  can  agriculture  and  horticulture 
achieve  the  fullest  success  or  even  exist. 
In  their  intense  desire  to  further  the 
ideal  of  co-operative  marketing,  propa¬ 
gandists  have  too  often  ignored  or  be¬ 
littled  the  fundamental  laws  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  tenets  such  as  the  simple  laws 
of  supply  and  demand ;  quality  products ; 
individual  initiative  and  earned  reputa¬ 
tion  for  goods  and  service;  direct  sales 
or  personal  contact  between  producer  and 
retailer  or  jobber ;  the  intelligent  use  of 
those  channels  of  marketing  which  are 
proving,  by  survival  of  the  fittest,  most 
successful  in  each  locality  or  industry ; 
and  the  fact  that  shifting  centers  of 
production,  changes  in  varietal  demand 
or  unwise  selection  of  section,  site  or 
varieties,  may  make  continuation  of  a 
project  unwise. 

And  yet,  those  fruit-growers  who  'have 
lived  close  to  the  soil,  and  in  contact 
with  their  nearby  markets,  have  rarely 
been  in  doubt  as  to  the  simple  funda¬ 
mental  rules  they  must  follow  to  earn  a 
living  and  enjoy  much  that  life  can 
bestow.  Among  these  rules  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

1. — The  production  of  a  fruit  which 
one's  potential  consumers  will  like  and 
demand. 


Fruits  have  become  a  necessity  in  most 
families.  There  is  always  a  sure  mar¬ 
ket  for  fruit  of  outstanding  merit.  Such 
fruit  is  salable  at  top  current  prices  at 
any  time,  and  can  be  moved,  if  necessary, 
through  any  channel.  Good  average  fruit 
is  salable  at  a  price,  and  can  always  be 
expected  to  move  within  a  reasonable 
time  during  its  season.  Low  grade  or 
undesirable  sorts  of  fruit,  in  years  of 
overproduction,  may  be  unsalable  or  im¬ 
possible  to  move  at  prices  that  will  pay 
handling  charges.  The  first  essential  to 
successful  marketing  is,  therefore,  the 
production  of  a  quality  product  for  which 
there  is  a  demand. 

2.  — Conditions  above  the  average  in 
regularity  of  production. 

To  keep  down  excessive  overhead  costs 
and  regularly  to  supply  the  best  demand, 
varieties  and  locations  which  will  permit 
of  annual  crops  must  be  secured  and  cul¬ 
tural  practices  used  which  will  best  tend 
to  an  even  yearly  output.  Consumers 
and  retailer  much  prefer  securing  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  product  from  the  same  sources 
without  change  from  day  to  day  and  year 
to  year. 

3.  — Conditions  permitting  loiver  costs 
than  the  average. 

Without  risk  of  lowering  quality,  pro¬ 
ducing  and  distributing  conditions  which 
will  permit  of  lower  investment,  labo*r,  tax, 
machine,  fertility,  packing,  transportation 
and  selling  costs  than  the  average  of  one’s 
competitors  is  an  essential  to  successful 
marketing.  Unless  an  article  is  bought 
at  the  right  cost  it  cannot  be  sold  at  a 


profit  in  a  competitive  market.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  fruit  in  localities  where  there 
are  no  dependable  nearby  markets,  even 
though  the  locality  may  have  been  or 
promises  to  be  a  large  production  center 
for  the  crop  considered,  is  liable  to  be  or 
to  become  unprofitable  if  other  localities 
exist,  or  are  developed  which  possess 
greater  advantages  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution. 

4.  —  Low  cost  of  distribution  while 
maintaining  an  attractive,  distinctive  ap¬ 
pearance  and  high  quality. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  use  several 
sizes  and  styles  of  packages  to  satisfy 
the  needs  or  fancies  of  the  dealer  and 
consumer.  No  matter  what  the  size  of 
the  package  used,  the  method  of  handling 
and  packing  must  be  such  as  will  deliver 
the  fruit  to  the  consumer  in  an  attractive, 
unbruised  condition.  Package  cost  can 
often  be  lessened  by  using  returnable 
crates  or  baskets.  The  grower  who  sells 
near  home  has  an  infinite  advantage  over 
competitors  from  afar  in  these  respects 
if  he  will  but  use  them. 

5.  — Effective  advertising,  by  developing 
an  individuality,  and  keeping  it  active  in 
the  public’s  consciousness,  as  associated 
icith  the  fruit  it  likes  best. 

Consumers  are  often  the  servants  of 
habit.  They  are  also  egotistical.  They 
like  to  find  an  article  that  suits  them  and 
secure  it  regularly,  without  the  need  of 
tedious  shopping.  They  like  to  have  the 
superior  feeling  of  knowing  where  to  ob¬ 
tain  something  they  believe  to  be  better 
than  the  ordinary.  They  take  pleasure  in 


bragging  to  their  friends  about  the  won¬ 
derful  fruit  which  so  and  so  grows  and 
they  have  discovered.  Others  are  always 
on  the  lookout  for  something  new,  differ¬ 
ent  and  better  than  the  ordinary.  It  is 
essential  that  one’s  product  be  so  packed 
or  displayed  for  sale  that  its  identity  is 
obvious  to  the  most  casual  shopper.  The 
larger  grower  can  often  have  his  per¬ 
sonal  forms  of  identifying  advertising  in 
style  of  package  or  label  or  in  display 
cards.  He  can  gain  helpful  publicity  by 
making  his  orchards  attractive  and  well 
known  through  news  items,  as  well  as  in 
the  press  advertisements.  Prize  exhibits 
at  the  fairs  and  pomological  society 
meetings,  donations  of  fine  fruit  to 
charity  fairs,  sales,  etc.,  and,  best  of  all, 
an  attractive,  reliable,  unbruised  pack  of 
fine  flavored  fruit,  are  valuable  in  making 
a  favorable  impression  on  the  public’s 
consciousness.  A  number  of  growers  may 
be  better  able  to  secure  this  favorable 
feeling  for  their  fruit  by  combining  and 
using  the  same  form  of  package,  labels, 
advertising  and  publicity  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  uniform  quality  product.  Too  often, 
however,  these  groups  fail  to  maintain  a 
uniformly  high  standard  in  their  pack 
and  business  methods.  This  can  quickly 
result  in  an  advertised  product  which  is 
easily  recognized  and  avoided. 

6. — Honest,  business-like  conduct  of  all 
transactions  with  everyone,  so  that  it 
pays  people  to  serve  and  be  served  by  the 
grower. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  grower  who  is  un- 
( Continued  on  page  239) 


Lower  Your  Costs  with  a  Farmall 


Save  Valuable 
Time  and  Ex¬ 
pensive  Labor 
• 

Get  Maximum 
Results  From 
Your  Opera¬ 
tions 


Above:  Cultivating  with  the  2 -plow 
Farmall.  With  either  the  2-plow  or  3- 
plow  Farmall  you  can  take  a  4-row 
outfit  into  the  corn  or  cotton  field  and 
cultivate  up  to  65  acres  a  day.  You  can 
plant  the  crop  with  a  2-  or  4-row  planter, 
24  to  46  acres  a  day.  Fine  fast  work 
at  very  low  labor  expense. 


The  New  FARMALL  30 

This  larger  FARMALL  recently  took 
its  place  in  the  McCormick-Deering  line 
beside  the  original  2-plow  FARMALL. 
It  has  ample  power  to  pull  a  3-bottom 
Little  Genius  Plow  in  hard,  dry  ground. 
Operates  4-row  planters  and  cultivators, 
2-row  corn  pickers,  and  2-row  potato 
diggers,  anywhere. 


IN  times  like  these,  the  farmer  must  make  new  plans. 
The  prices  he  receives  today  for  his  products  are  low 
— so  low  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  more 
than  a  bare  living.  Yet  many  farmers  made  fair  profits  in 
1931.  They  reorganized  their  operations.  They  learned 
how  to  accomplish  much  more  work  with  much  less  labor. 

They  learned  that  a  farmer’s  profit  depends  not  only 
on  his  selling  price,  which  is  usually  out  of  his  control,  but 
also  on  his  production  costs  which  in  large  measure  are  in 
his  own  hands.  They  answered  their  problems  by  cutting 
their  costs  with  mechanical  power. 

The  modern  farmer  uses  tractor  power  and  fast,  big- 
capacity  equipment  because  they  not  only  give  him  more 
time  for  other  profitable  work  but  enable  him  to  keep  his 
labor  and  other  expenses  down  to  a  minimum  in  all  farm¬ 
ing  operations,  so  as  to  better  his  chance  for  profit  even  in 
lean  times. 

The  new  growing  season  is  just  ahead.  What  has  it  in 
store  for  you?  The  best  answer  lies  in  wise  planning  and 
reliance  on  such  all-purpose  power  as  only  the  FARMALL 
can  provide.  Write  us  for  an  interesting  booklet  giving  the 
complete  reports  of  scores  of  farmers  and  their  success 
in  the  raising  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  etc.  These  men,  and 
thousands  like  them,  give  full  credit  to  the  McCormick- 
Deering  FARMALL. 

Your  opportunity  for  1932  lies  with  the  FARMALL.  On 
your  next  trip  to  town  see  the  McCormick  -  Deering  dealer 
about  this  tractor ,  now  made  in  both  2-  and  3-plow  sizes. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  a nct^or^fd^  Chicago,  Illinois 
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BUY 

NO  PUMP 

until  you  see  .  .  . 
this  record-breaking 
value 


These  new  pumps ...  as 
fine  as  the  world’s  largest  pump 
specialists  can  make  them  .  .  . 
cost  only  $65.. .$77.50  with  18- 
gallon  tank  .  .  .  with  42-gallon 
tank.  $90!  Thousands  of  home 
owners  have  snapped  up  these 
bargains.  Gd  Pumps  have  re¬ 
serve  capacity,  reserve  power, 
reserve  strength  for  years  of 
trouble-free  operation  ...  also 
easy- servicing  features  found  on 
no  other  pump.  Larger  sizes  . . . 
also  deep  well  outfits ...  equally 
attractive.  Ask  your  dealer. 
Send  for  Value  Comparison 
Guide  and  booklet. 


Shallow  well 
pump 

250 -gallon 
capacity 


GOULDS 


PS 


INC. 


SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

World’s  Largest  Pump  Specialists 


Tfm  fTtTTrm  ► 


Does  the  work  of 
3  or  4  horses. 


3^  5# 

MAKE  A  TRACTOR  OF 
YOUR  CAR 

Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  your  Ford.  Write  for  copy  today. 

PULLFORD  CO.  2882  Spruce  St.,  Quincy,  111. 


Big  Money 

Stumps 


Send  today  tor  Big  Fi  ee  illustrated  book  and 

special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pol¬ 
lers.  Learn  bow  you  (can  clear  your  land 
Quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
big  money  pulling  stumps 
'  for  neighbors.  Rip- 
1  ogle  or  Iowa  made 
$10,000  in  6pare  time. 

It  s  easy.  Write  quick  . 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 

4  3C-29tfr  Str.,  Centerville,  Iowa 
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M  IMPROVED  MODELS  turee.  Built  in  three 

6izee.  World’s  Pioneer  Garden  Tractor. J?Jowe, 

mows,  cultivates; 
also  belt  work. 

Pays  for  itself  In 
one  season.  Cata¬ 
log  free. 

NEW  BEEMAN 
TRACTOR  CO. 

3807  5th  Si.,  W  E. 

Minneapolis*  Minn. 


Crown  Drills 

with  finger  fertilizer  feed;  also 
repairs.  Agents  wanted  in 
open  territory.  WRITE 

CROWN  MFG.  CO. 

Box  112  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


LIME 


AND  FERTILIZER  SPREADERS  made  to 

attach  to  any  farm  wagon .  $15.00 

J.  S.  GREESLEAF  -  ANSON,  MAINE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Some  Insect  Enemies  of  the 
Orchard 

BY  PROF.  GLENN  W.  HERRICK 

Certain  insect  pests  of  the  fruit-grower 
are  always  with  him.  Others  are  present 
one  or  two  years,  and  then  practically 
disappear  for  a  time  but  return  again  in 
due  season.  Others,  entirely  new,  sud¬ 
denly  come  into  prominence.  The  causes 
of  these  fluctuations  in  the  insect  popula¬ 
tion  of  orchards  are  not  well  understood. 
Perhaps  if  we  knew  more  about  the  un¬ 
derlying  factors  which  cause  insects  to 
increase  one  season  and  decrease  during 
the  next  we  should  be  better  able  to  con¬ 
trol  their  ravages. 

The  San  Jose  Scale 

The  San  Jose  scale  (Fig.  1)  has  been 
in  past  years  abundant  and  injurious  in 
New  York  State,  but  of  late  years  it  has 
been  less  in  evidence.  This  is  probably 
due,  partly,  to  short  Summer  seasons  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  time  has  been  too  brief 
for  a  large  number  of  broods,  partly  to 
more  thorough  spraying  and  partly,  per¬ 
haps  most  largely,  to  the  work  of  the 
many  parasites  of  the  scale.  During  the 
past  season,  however,  this  notorious  pest 
lias  again  come  into  notice,  causing  some 
spotting  of  fruit  (Fig.  2)  and  has  mate¬ 
rially  increased  in  numbers  in  some  or¬ 
chards.  If  it  continues  to  increase,  more 


Fig.  1 — San  Jose  Scale 


active  measures  of  control  will  have  to 
be  taken  by  the  grower.  Moreover,  for 
the  sake  of  safety  and  insurance  against 
the  increase  and  cumulative  injury  of  the 
scale,  it  will  be  well  for  the  orchardist  to 
make  a  careful  survey  of  the  condition  re¬ 
garding  the  scale  on  his  trees  and  act 
accordingly. 

Control  With  Lime-Sulphur 

The  almost  sovereign  remedy  for  the 
San  Jose  scale  is  spraying  with  lime- 
sulphur  solutions.  No  doubt  most  grow¬ 
ers  will  prefer  to  purchase  their  lime- 
sulphur  of  reputable  dealers.  One  may 
wish,  however,  to  test  the  commercial  so¬ 
lutions  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  proper 
dilutions  are  being  used.  Moreover,  if 
the  lime-sulphur  has  been  held  in  storage 
for  some  time  some  of  the  sulphur  may 
have  crystallized  out.  These  old  solu¬ 
tions  should  certainly  be  tested. 

A  tall  glass  cylinder  and  a  Baume  hy¬ 
drometer  are  necessary  for  the  test.  Sim¬ 
ply  till  the  cylinder  with  the  clear  red 
liquid,  carefully  lower  the  hydrometer  in¬ 
to  the  solution  and  allow  it  to  come  to 
rest  (Fig.  3).  The  degrees  shown  on  the 
instrument  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
will  give  the  strength  of  the  solution.  The 
following  table  shows  the  proper  amounts 
of  lime-sulphur  to  use  in  a  100-gallon 
spray  tank : 


Baume 

Specific 

gravity 

Gallons  of  lime-sulphu 
in  100-gal.  spray  tank 

35 

1.318 

.  9% 

gallons 

34 

1.306 

.  10% 

gallons 

33 

1.295 

.  10% 

gallons 

32 

1.283 

.  11 

gallons 

31 

1.272 

. 11%- 

gallons 

30 

1.261 

.  12% 

gallons 

29 

1.250 

.  12% 

gallons 

28 

1.239 

.  131/2 

gallons 

27 

1.228 

.  14% 

gallons 

26 

1.218 

.  15 

gallons 

25 

1.208 

.  16 

gallons 

It  may  be  sa 

id,  in  general. 

that  th 

commercial  lime-sulphur  solutions  of 


reputable  manufacturers  are  standardized  i 
and  test  around  32  to  33  degrees  Baume.  ! 
Therefore  the  general  statement  may  be 
made  that  these  solutions  should  be  used 
at  the  rate  of  11  gallons  of  the  lime-sul- 
plnir  to  each  spray  tank  of  100  gallons 
(89  gallons  of  water).  In  other  words, 
at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  of  lime-sulphur 
to  about  eight  gallons  of  water. 

These  strong  solutions  are  for  applica- 


Fig.  3 — 1.  Hydrometer ;  2,  Glass  Cylin¬ 
der  for  Testing  Lime-sulphur  Solutions 

tion  to  the  trees  only  during  their  dor¬ 
mant  or  semi-dormant  stages.  It  is  a 
common  practice  in  this  State  to  apply 
the  spray  during  the  do  1  ay  e  d  -  d  o  r  m  a  n  t 
period.  At  this  time,  arsenate  of  lead 
may  be  added  for  chewing  insects  and 
nicotine  for  aphids.  The  spraying  should 
be  done  thoroughly,  and  all  parts  of  the 
trees  should  be  covered  with  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  material,  from  five  to  seven  gal¬ 
lons  for  a  tree  10  to  15  years  old  and 
proportionately  larger  amounts  on  older 
trees. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  among  investigators  that  the  dry 
lime-sulphurs  are  not  as  effective  as  the 
liquid  solutions.  The  powdered  lime-sul- 
plnirs  do  not  appear  to  contain  as  much 
of  the  active  form  (polysulphides)  of  sul¬ 
phur  as  do  the  liquid  solutions. 

Control  of  the  Scale  With  Oils 

In  certain  regions  of  the  Northwest  the 
San  Jose  scale  appears  to  have  developed  ! 
an  actual  resistance  to  the  toxic  effect  of  ; 
lime-sulphur.  Moreover,  in  the  Middle 
West  these  solutions  seem  to  have  failed 
during  recent  years  to  give  satisfactory 
control  of  the  scale.  Various  factors 
have  been  blamed  for  these  failures  to  get 
control  of  the  insect — improper  dilutions, 
careless  spraying,  insufficient  amounts  of 
material  applied  per  tree,  unfavorable 
climatic  conditions  and  other  factors.  At 
any  rate,  there  has  been  a  decided  ten¬ 
dency  during  recent  years  to  turn  to  oils 
as  an  agent  of  control  for  the  scale.  Oils, 
undiluted,  are  injurious  to  plants  in 
either  the  dormant  or  growing  stages. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  diluted  with  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  only  way  to  mix  oil  with 
water  is  to  make  an  emulsion  of  the  two 
liquids.  Soap  is  the  most  common  emul¬ 
sifying  agent,  although  casein  from  milk 


Fig.  4 — The  Tip  of  a  Twig  Killed  by 
the  Larva  of  the  Oriental  Peach  Moth 

and  some  other  substances  are  often  used. 
The  oils  in  common  use  for  the  control  of 
scale  insects  are  certain  types  employed 
in  lubricating  slow-moving  machinery. 
They  are  known  simply  as  lubricating 
oils.'  In  the  East,  two  commercial  brands 
of  these  lubricating  oils  are  commonly 
employed.  These  are  known  as  the  “dia¬ 
mond  paraffin”  and  “junior  red  engine” 
oils.  Trade  names,  however,  mean  little 
because  of  the  great  variation  in  charac¬ 
ter  of  these  lubricating  oils.  If  the  use 
of  lubricating  oils  for  spraying  persists, 
we  shall  have  to  indicate  the  proper  oil 
to  use  not  by  its  trade  name,  but  by  the 
properties  it  must  have,  namely,  its  vis¬ 
cosity  (thickness  or  thinness)  its  vola¬ 
tility  (rate  of  evaporation),  its  specific 
gravity  (weight  compared  with  water) 
and  certain  other  properties.  Indeed,  en¬ 
tomologists  are  already  indicating  the 
proper  oil  to  use  by  specifying  the  proper¬ 
ties  it  must  possess. 

LIomemade  Emulsions  of  Oil 

If  for  the  present,  either  the  “red  en¬ 
gine”  oil  or  the  “diamond  paraffin”  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  as  it  appears  on  the  market,  is 


Planet  Jr.  No.  300 
PLATE  SEEDER 
plants  every  seed 
from  turnips  to 
bush  lima  beans 
(F.  O.  B.  Factory ) 

*20 


Save  time 
and  money  with 


Your  big  job  is  to  save  time  in  getting  your 
crops  produced  and  off  to  market  —  and  to  re¬ 
duce  expense  in  every  stage  of  the  work. 
These  are  two  good  reasons  why  you  need  the 
help  of  Planet  Jr. 

There  is  a  Planet  Jr.  implement  for  practically 
every  trucking  need — seeding,  fertilizing,  hoe¬ 
ing,  cultivating —  the  favorite  with  successful 
farmers  and  commercial  vegetable  growers  for 
more  than  60  years. 

Planet  Jr.  Outfits — for  every  gardening  pur¬ 
pose —  from  S3. 25  to  $295 — F.  O.  B.  Factory. 


A  WEEK'S  FREE  TRIAL 


You  can  take  home  a  No.  300  (or  any  other 
Planet  Jr.  hand  tool  )  for  a  week’s  free  trial. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  give  us  his  name. 


Send  the  coupon  ..... 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  S8.F 
5th  &  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  Makers  of  the  Planet  Jr.  Gar -  | — . 
den  Tractor.  Catalog  on  request.  ' — ' 

Send  me  the  complete  catalog  of  Planet  Jr.  Farm 
and  Garden  Tools,  and  details  of  Free  Trial  Offer. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


St.  and  No.  or  R.  F.  D. 


Town. 


Co. 


State. 


Plows , 
Seeds 


Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 
1  Farms,  Gardners.  Florists.  Nurser- 
I  ies.  Fruit  Growers  &  Pouitrymen 

Cultivates!  power 

mjl  v  Handles  Field  &  Truck 

MOWS  Haul  Crop  Tools— Lawn 

andLawnsV  i^s^terms 

I  Runs  Belt  Machines,  pumps, saws. 

|  High  Clearance — Enclosed  Gears. 

CATALOG  FREE 

I  Write  Today,  for  Illustrated  Cat-  , 
alog  and  Easy  Payment  Plan.  ^ 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO.j 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York.N.Y. 
3261  Como  At*.  2407  .Chestnut  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


THROW  YOUR  SPADE  AWAY 


Why  spend  hours  of  back-breaking  spading.  Do  the  job  in 
a  fraction  of  the  time  with  a  TUG-O- WHEEL  Hand  Blow. 

TUG-O- WHEEL  does  all  the  plowing  and  cultivating 
jobs — faster — better — cheaper  than  hand  methods  or  push 
type  wheel  plows.  Does  twice  the  amount  of  work  in  half 
Ihe  time.  Plows  to  depth  of  5  inches.  Cultivates  and  weeds 
1  or  2  rows.  Ideal  for  truck  gardeners,  nurseryman* 
pouitrymen — for  all  small  farm  and  garden  work  ~ 

Send  for  FREE  booklet  which  tells  more 
about  this  remarkable  time  and  labor 
saving  implement. 

TUG-O-WHEEL  PLOW  COMPANY 
Schenectady,  New  York 
Department  100 


Ferguson  Wheelless  Plows.  New  16"  single 
bottoms.  Only  $57.50.  Actual  saving  of 
$30.50!  Especially  made  for  Ford  son.  No 
backward  tipping.  Great  for  rough, 
hilly  conditions.  Also  fits  10 
International. 

FREE  BOOKLET— Get  prices  oi 
two  gang  12"  and  14"  plovvs. 

FERGUSON-SHERMAN, 

Box  R,  Evansville,  Ind- 


WHEEL-LESS 


GARDENING 

EMPLOYMENT 


GIVES 
TO  ALL 


Healthful,  profitable  work  in  producing:  delicious  food  for 
one’s  own  family  .  .  .  An  Iron  Age  Wheel  Hoe  speeds 
up  work  amazingly,  saves  bending  over  the  rows. 

IRON  AGE  Garden  Tools  have  been  standard  for 
many  years— used  by  successful  home  and  market  gar¬ 
deners.  Write  for  FREE  Booklet  showing  many  models. 


IRON  AGE  No.  306 
the  most  com¬ 
plete  garden 
tool  made. 


IRON  ABE 

Ellis  Keystone  Agr’I  Works 

130  Cross  SI. 
Pottstown  Penns. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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accepted  and  used  it  should  be  made  into 
an  emulsion  according  to  the  following 
formula  : 

Junior  red  engine  or  diamond  paraffin 
oil,  2  gads. ;  potash  fish-oil  soap,  2  lbs. ; 
water,  soft,  1  gal. 

Since  the  potash  soap  is  liquid,  the 
foregoing  ingredients  are  easily  mixed 
and  poured  together  into  a  kettle  and 
brought  to  a  boil.  As  soon  as  the  mixture 
boils  it  should  be  removed  from  the  tire 
and  pumped  through  the  spray  pump 
from  one  container  to  another  until  a 
white  creamy  emulsion  is  formed.  If  this 
stock  emulsion  is  then  put  into  a  100-gal¬ 
lon  spray  tank  of  soft  water  one  will  have 
100  gallons  of  oil  emulsion  containing  2 
per  cent  actual  oil  which  is  the  usual 
strength  to  use  for  the  San  Jose  scale. 
If  the  trees  are  old  and  the  scale  is  en¬ 
crusted  on  them  a  3  per  cent  oil  emul¬ 
sion  may  be  applied.  In  that  case,  1% 


Fig.  5 — Oriental  Peach  Moth  Larva 
Working  in  Peach 


times  the  foregoing  formula  should  be 
used  in  each  100-gallon  spray  tank. 

Cold  oil  emulsions  may  be  made  with 
calcium  caseinate  or  with  powdered  milk 
or  Bordeaux  mixture  but  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  make  satisfactory  cold  emulsions 
with  home  appliances.  The  average  grow¬ 
er  will  usually  have  better  success  and 
secure  greater  assurance  of  safety  with 
the  boiled  emulsions. 

Commercial  Oil  Emulsions 

Reliable  concentrated  lubricating  oil 
emulsions  are  now  on  the  market  and 
can  be  purchased  if  the  grower  does  not 
wish  to  make  them  himself.  They  should 
be  diluted  according  to  directions  so  that 
the  spray  will  contain  2  per  cent  of 
actual  oil. 

Miscible  Oils 

A  number  of  reliable  proprietary  oil 
preparations  known  as  miscible  oils  are 
on  the  market.  These  oil  preparations 
differ  from  the  emulsions  in  composition 
but  mix  readily  with  water  and  have  only 
to  be  diluted  to  the  proper  proportions 
when  they  are  ready  to  apply  to  the  trees. 
Since  the  miscible  oils  also  differ  consid¬ 
erably  among  themselves  no  specific  di¬ 
rections  for  their  proper  dilution  can  be 
given.  Directions  by  the  manufacturer 
accompany  the  oils  and  these  should  be 
followed  by  the  grower.  Usually  the 
manufacturers  direct  the  miscible  oils  to 
be  diluted  at  the  rate  of  one  of  oil  to  15 
or  20  of  water.  It  must  be  understood 
that  these  oil  emulsions  are  primarily 
dormant  sprays  to  be  applied  before  the 
buds  burst.  There  seems  to  be  little  dan¬ 
ger  of  injury  from  the  lubricating  oils 
while  the  trees  are  fully  dormant  if  the 
emulsions  are  properly  made,  and  if  the 
weather  conditions  are  not  abnormal.  It 
is  unsafe  to  apply  the  oils  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  below  40  degrees  Fahr..  or 
when  a  decided  drop  in  temperature 
seems  likely  to  follow  the  application. 
The  lubricating  oil  emulsions  are  often 
applied  in  the  delayed-dormant  stage  of 
the  apple  buds  but  the  danger  increases 
as  the  foliage  pushes  out.  In  addition, 


Fig.  6- — The  Larva  of  the  Oriental 
Peach  Moth  Boring  in  a  Twig 


evidence  indicates  that  injury  may  occur 
from  the  continuous  use  of  oils  through  a 
series  of  years  due  to  the  cumulative  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  trees.  This  seems  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  case  with  trees  which  have  be¬ 
come  weakened  by  disease  or  from  other 
causes.  Such  injury  has  been  noted  in 
the  case  of  pear  trees. 

Summary 

The  San  Jose  scale  is  controlled : 

1.  — By  spraying  with  lime-sulphur  so¬ 
lutions  diluted,  in  general,  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  one  of  lime-sulphur  to  eight  of 
water  and  applied  during  the  dormant  or 
delayed-dormant  stage  of  the  trees. 

2.  — By  spraying  with  lubricating  oil 
emulsions,  diluted  so  that  the  spray  shall 
contain  2  per  cent  of  actual  oil  or,  in  the 
case  of  old  rough-barked  trees  encrusted 
with  the  scale.  3  per  cent  oil.  The  oils 
should  be  applied  in  the  Spring  during 
the  dormant  or  early  delayed-dormant 
stage,  of  the  trees  and  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  well  above  freezing. 

Proprietary  miscible  oils  may  also  be 
used  by  following  the  directions  of  the 
manufacturers. 

The  Oriental  Fruit  Motii 

One  of  the  totally  new  insect  pests  that 
has  come  to  us  of  late  years  is  the  Orien¬ 
tal  fruit  moth.  This  insect  now  has  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  established  in  most  of 
the  peach-growing  areas  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  and  is  causing  much  appre¬ 
hension  among  growers.  It  attacks  the 
peach  and  quince  principally  but  is  also 
an  enemy  of  the  plum,  cherry,  pear  and 
sometimes  the  apple. 

The  caterpillars  of  this  moth  injure  the 
peach  in  two  ways:  (1)  by  attacking  the 
twigs  and  killing  the  tips  of  them  (2) 
by  burrowing  in  the  fruit.  The  young 
larvae  in  the  Spring  enter  the  tender 
growing  twigs  of  the  peach  and  burrow 
down  the  centers  thus  causing  the  tip  of 
each  infested  twig  to  wilt  and  die  (Fig. 
4).  When  the  caterpillars  are  abundant 
many  twigs  are  killed.  A  young  tree  in 
trying  to  overcome  this  injury  pushes  out 
many  other  twigs  until  the  tops  become 
bushy.  Larvae  of  the  later  broods  also 
burrow  in  the  twigs  but  many  of  them  go 
to  the  fruit. 

The  more  serious  type  of  injury  is  that 
which  is  done  to  the  fruit  by  the  larvae 
or  “worms”  of  the  later  broods  burrowing 
inside  of  the  peach.  The  larvae,  for  the 
most  part,  do  not  attack  the  fruit  until 
the  latter  becomes  about  two-thirds 


Fig.  7— Tender  Shoots  of  Apples  In¬ 
jured  by  the  Green  Aphid 

grown.  In  many  eases,  especially  when 
the  “worm”  enters  through  the  stem  of 
the  peach  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  fruit  has  a  larva  in  it.  Con¬ 
sequently  many  peaches  are  packed  for 
market  that  have  “worms”  in  them 
(Fig.  5). 

Life  History 

Like  the  codling  moth  of  the  apple  the 
fruit  moth  passes  the  Winter  as  a  full- 
grown  larva  in  a  cocoon  on  the  tree  and 
beneath  various  bits  of  shelter  on  the 
ground.  Observations  in  New  Jersey 
show  that  about  14  per  cent  of  the  larvae 
pass  the  Winter  in  the  upper  portions  of 
the  trees,  about  11  per  cent  on  the  lower 
trunk  and  about  75  per  cent  on  the 
ground  mostly  in  the  dry  mummy  pleach¬ 
es.  The  moths  emerge  from  the  cocoons 
in  the  Spring  and  lay  their  eggs  for  a 
brood  of  “worms.”  There  are  in  New 
York  State  from  three  to  four  broods  dur¬ 
ing  the  season. 

As  yet  no  satisfactory  method  of  con¬ 
trol  for  this  insect  has  been  found.  The 
larvae  in  their  burrows  within  the  twigs 
and  fruit  cannot  well  be  reached  with 
poison  or  contact  insecticides  (Fig.  6). 
Tentative  experiments  have  been  made  in 
the  control  of  the  fruit  moth  by  coating 
the  peach  trees  at  frequent  intervals  in 
the  early  season  with  heavy  mixtures  of 
hydrated  lime  or  of  tale.  To  control  the 
third  brood  which  appears  as  the  fruit  is 
nearing  maturity  the  infested  trees  have 
been  sprayed  with  a  highly  refined  white 
oil  emulsion  combined  with  a  concen¬ 
trated  pyrethrum  extract.  These  at¬ 
tempts  at  artificial  control  are  yet  in  the 
experimental  stage  and  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  settled  practice.  A  great 
deal  of  attention  is  being  given  to  those 
parasites  which  attack  the  fruit  moth 
with  the  hope  these  tiny  insects  may 
check  the  activities  of  the  moth  and  re¬ 
duce  it  to  harmless  numbers. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  hopeful  fact 
that  at  least  40  different  native  para¬ 
sites  have  been  found  attacking  the  Ori¬ 
ental  fruit  moth  in  its  various  stages. 
That  is  to  say,  40  different  kinds  of  our 
own  parasites  naturally  living  on  our 
own  native  insects  have  turned  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fruit  moth.  It  is  as  | 
though  these  parasites  had  either  found 


POWER  is  a  big  factor  . . . 
but  CONTROL  makes  it  pay! 


ONE  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  these  modern 
Cletrac  Crawlers  is  their  amaz¬ 
ingly  easy  steering  and  control. 
Note  in  the  picture  how  close- 
in  to  the  tree  this  owner  can 
work — how  easy  it  is  to  swing 
a  harrow  or  disc,  well  in  un¬ 
derneath  the  low  branches  for 
cultivating  the  ground  right 
up  to  the  tree.  Note  too,  the 
easy  one-arm  control  that 
simplifies  the  driving  job. 

It  is  this  feature  of  easy  hand¬ 
ling  —  plus  abundant  steady¬ 
flowing  power — that  has  made 
these  better  tractors  the  first 
choice  of  fruit  growers  the 
world  over. 

They  are  unequaled  for  this 
kind  of  work  by  reason  of  both 
design  and  construction.  They 
are  compactly  built  for  getting 


There  is  no  disconnecting  be¬ 
tween  engine  and  track  when 
steer  ing.  Instead,  a  slight 
movement  on  the  steering  lever, 
decreases  the  speed  on  one 
track  and  increases  the  speed 
on  the  other  by  means  of  a 
planetary  compensating  differ¬ 
ential,  wherein  all  movements 
are  rolling  with  a  constant  film 
of  oil  between  each  element . 
This  results  in  keeping  full 
pulling  power  on  a  load  when 
turning — and  assures  control 
and  safety  on  grades. 


C  L  mi  RAC 

REO.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

C  RAWLER  T  R  A Q  TORS 


CLETRAC  “25” 


about  in  close  quarters.  They 
have  sure -grip  traction.  They 
have  greater  stability  and  safety 
on  hill  work  because  of  their  ex¬ 
clusive  feature  of  keeping  pow¬ 
er  on  both  tracks  when  steering 
and  turning. 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  the  com¬ 
plete  story  of  Cletrac  Crawler 
Tractors  and  their  perfect  fitness 
for  grove  and  orchard  operation. 
See  your  Cletrac  dealer  for  a 
demonstration  of  any  one  of  the 
many  Cletrac  sizes — or  write  for 
catalogs  and  literature.  Power 
range  from  1 5  h.p.  up  to  83  h.p. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19361  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO., 

19361  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Send  me  your  booklet  on  the  use  of  Cletracs 
for  fruit  growing. 


Name  — 
Address 
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“Black  Leaf  40” 

Destroys  Insect  Pests 

“Black  Leaf  40”  kills  insects  on  both 
plants,  animals  and  poultry.  Due  to  its 
highly  concentrated  form,  a  package  of 
“Black  Leaf  40”  makes  a  large  amount 
of  spray  or  dip.  The  cost  of  spraying 
plants,  dipping  animals  or  delousing  poultry  with 
“Black  Leaf”  is  low  indeed.  When  you  use  it 
you  will  find  that  a  “little  goes  a  long  ways.” 


RECOMMENDED  p«riment  Stations 

When  you  read  bulletins  from  the  various  Col¬ 
leges  and  Experiment  Stations  you  frequently 
find  “Black  Leaf  40”  advised  as  a  control  for  pests 
on  plants,  animals  and  poultry.  For  over  20  years 
it  has  been  used  and  is  time  tried.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  it,  send  $1.00  for  trial  bottle.  Full 
directions  in  every  package. 


Tff 'fiififiifinii 


NICOTINE  SULPHA! 


FREE  LITERATURE 

Write  promptly  and  we  will  send 
you  free  literature  giving  spray  and 
dusting  directions  on  orchard  and 
garden  crops,  for  dipping  animals, 
and  for  killing  poultry  lice  and  mites. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

I  Incorporated 

LOUISVILLE  KENTUCKY 


Active  Ingredient.  I 
mmnr.t.  40% 

rlnert  Ingredient!. 

IHMC4  ••MMucn  t  I 


Back  Yard — Use  “Black  Leaf 
40"  on  roses,  lilies,  ferns, 
spiraea,  carnations,  and 
other  flowers,  vines,  snow¬ 
ball,  boxwood  and  other 
shrubs.  Peas,  beans,  beets, 
spinach,  cantaloupe,  water¬ 
melon,  asparagus,  etc.  Do 
away  with  Thrips,  Leaf- 
Hopper,  Aphis,  Crawling 
Young  Scale,  Slugs,  Plant 
Bug,  Young  Worms,  Leaf- 
Miners. 


Farm  Yard' — Use  to  destroy 
scab  lice  and  ticks  on  sheep; 
also  stomach  worms  in 
sheep.  Recommended  by 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Dip  cattle  for  lice 
and  scab.  Dipping  directions 
on  labels  of  10-lb.,  5-lb.  and 
2-lb.  sizes. 


Garden — Protect  your  garden 
by  spraying  or  dusting  with 
“Black  Leaf  40.”  Many  in¬ 
sects  will  attack  the  garden 
unless  carefully  sprayed  or 
dusted. 


Orchard  —  Orchardists  use 
“Black  Leaf  40”  to  destroy 
Aphis  and  other  sucking 
insects.  It  also  kills  the 
young  of  many  chewing 
insects. 


Poultry  Yard — Paint  the 

roosts  lightly  with  “Black 
Leaf  40”  just  before  birds  go 
to  roost.  Body-lice  will  be 
destroyed  whilejflock  roosts. 
For  mites  use  according  to 
directions. 


Save  Money 

By  Using 

REICHARD’S  LIME  PRODUCTS 

Hydrate  Pulverized  Limestone  Ground  Burnt  Lime. 

Write  us  before  purchasing. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD,  Inc. 

ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 


RIFE’S  NEW  MODEL  RAM 

Pumps  Water  Where  and  When  You  Want  It 

Operates  on  20  inch  fall.  Pumps  into  Pressure  or  Overhead  Tank.  Latest  invention  of  Mr. 
Rife,  inventor  of  the  Rife  Hydraulic  Ram,  since  1884.  Rife’s  New  Model  is  popular  for  dom¬ 
estic  water  supply,  is  cheaper,  but  just  as  efficient,  reliable  and  economical  as 
his  heavy  duty  ram.  Rife’s  New  Model  Ram  has  no  equal.  Your  money's 
worth  or  your  money  back.  Free  catalog  and  information.  Agents  everywhere. 

Sold  Kxcluslvely  by 

H.  T.  OLSEN  CO.  17  PARK  ROW  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Catalog 
Free 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

APractical. Proven  PowerCultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nursery  men. Fruit  Growers. 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

10C5  33rd  Av.SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 

A  FRAME 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
_  |  styles  to  select  from.  Write 

for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  oil  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

^^Box  3  Belleville,  Pa.  ^ 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Redwond,  $1.40 — While  Pine,  $1.60 

Well  mode  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  -  -  $1.90  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  .  $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  gulf  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  -ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
boilers,  piping  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


the  Oriental  fruit  moth  an  easy  victim  or 
had  collaborated  together  in  a  scheme  to 
wipe  out  this  intruder  from  a  foreign 
country.  In.  either  ease  the  orchardist 
should  be  well  satisfied  with  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  ally  of  the  orchardist,  the  en¬ 
tomologist,  is  even  encouraging  the  para¬ 
sites  by  going  to  regions  where  they  are 
abundant,  collecting  them  and  distribut¬ 
ing  them  in  orchards  where  they  are  not 
present.  Indeed,  the  entomologist  is  now 
rearing  certain  of  the  parasites  in  quan¬ 
tity’  in  flic  laboratory  and  distributing 
them  throughout  the  orchards.  No  one 
can  predict  the  outcome  of  this  praise¬ 
worthy  attempt  at  control,  but  one  cer¬ 
tainly  likes  to  dream  of  waking  up  some 


Fig.  S — Apples  Dwarfed  and  Clustered 
bg  the  Work  of  Aphids 

fine  morning  and  finding  his  orchard  rid 
of  this  pest  through  the  beneficent  work 
of  the  parasites.  If  such  a  result  is  ever 
accomplished  through  human  skill  and 
intelligence  it  will  appear  almost  like  a 
bit  of  magic. 

The  most  hopeful  feature,  however,  of 
the  whole  situation  is  that  the  numerous 
parasites  will  through  their  own  normal 
increases  and  activities  bring  about  a 
natural  control  of  the  moth.  If  the  para¬ 
site  situation  continues  to  increase  in  in¬ 
tensity  even  in  a  moderately  proportion¬ 
ate  manner  during  the  next  few  years  a 
natural  balance  may  eventually  be  struck 
and  the  Oriental  fruit  moth  may  become 
a  negligible  pest,  in  most  seasons.  Fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  abundance  of  the  moth  must 
be  expected  in  any  event  and  in  some  sea¬ 
sons  it  is  bound  to  become  more  abundant 
than  in  others. 

Apple  Aphids 

The  rosy  aphid  and  the  green  aphid 
are  the  two  serious  plant  lice  on  apples. 
During  the  past  season  the  green  aphid, 
which  lives  on  the  apples  throughout  the 
season,  was  very  abundant  in  some  or¬ 
chards  in  midsummer  and  caused  consid¬ 
erable  injury,  especially  to  young  trees. 
When  this  aphid  increases  abnormally  in 
July,  and  covers  the  young  succulent 
terminal  twigs,  it  curls  the  leaves,  checks 
the  growth  of  the  twigs  (Fig.  7)  and  may, 
if  it  persists,  invade  the  fruit  clusters. 
When  the  aphid  attacks  the  clusters  of 
fruit,  it  causes  the  young  apples  to  re¬ 
main  dwarfed  and  to  become  misshapen 
(Fig.  8).  In  addition,  the  honeydew 
given  off  by  the  aphids  coats  the  leaves, 
fruit  and  branches,  while  within  this 
sweet  material  there  grows  a  dark  fun¬ 
gus,  which  gives  the  tree  a  dirty,  sooty 
appearance.  Altogether,  infested  trees 
sometimes  present  a  most  forbidding  as¬ 
pect.  Fortunately,  the  green  aphid  did 
not  generally  go  quite  as  far  as  to  invade 
the  fruit  clusters  last  Summer  for  the 
ladybird  beetles  and  other  enemies 
checked  it.  It  is  well,  however,  to  take 
precautions  against  a  recurrence  of.  a 
similar  outbreak  next  Summer  which 
might  easily  become  worse. 

The  rosy  aphid,  although  it  lives  on 
the  apple  but  a  comparatively  short  time 
in  the  Spring  (May  and  June)  is  more 
to  be  feared  than  the  green  aphid.  It  is 
always  present  in  orchards  and  no  one 
can  tell  when  it  will  increase  enormously 
and  cause  severe  injury.  It  has  the  habit 


of  clustering  on  the  fruit  spurs,  stems  of 
the  young  apples  and  on  the  apples 
themselves.  The  feeding  of  the  aphids 
causes  the  apples  to  remain  small  and 
misshapen  and  to  hang  on  the  trees  in 
clusters  (Fig.  8).  A  tree  badly  infested 
with  the  rosy  aphid  will  be  loaded,  espe¬ 
cially  throughout  the  interior,  with  mul¬ 
titudes  of  small,  gnarly  apples.  This  type 
of  injury  is  especially  characteristic  of 
the  rosy  aphid  and  often  causes  most  se¬ 
rious  loss  to  the  grower. 

Control  of  the  Aphids 

The  rosy  aphid  can  be  cheeked  and  its 
injuries  eliminated  by  timely  spraying 
with  the  proper  mixtures.  Fortunately, 
the  same  measures  of  control  will  cheek 
the  early  generations  of  the  green  aphid 
so  that  it  may  not  return  again  that  sea¬ 
son.  Since  the  rosy  aphid  is  the  more 
dangerous  one  of  the  two  species  the 
measures  of  control  are  directed  primarily 
against  it. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  eggs 
of  these  aphids  cannot  be  successfully  de¬ 
stroyed  but  the  tiny  young  aphids  as  soon 
as  they  hatch  from  the  eggs,  are  very 
susceptible  to  the  toxic  effect  of  nicotine. 
The  eggs,  in  normal  seasons,  are  all 
hatched  by  the  time  the  buds  have  burst 
and  the  tiny  leaves  are  out  about  one- 
half  inch  in  length.  Owing  to  variable 
weather  conditions,  the  hatching  period 
of  the  eggs  will  vary  in  different  seasons, 
and  one  ought  to  observe  closely  in  order 
to  time  the  applications  of  spray  mix¬ 
tures  as  accurately  as  possible.  However, 
most  growers  will  accept  the  general  rule 
to  apply  the  spray  when  the  leaves  of  the 
blossom  buds  are  out  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  inch.  This  is  known  as  the 
delay  ed-dormant  stage  of  the  buds 
(Fig.  0). 

The  mixture  to  use  at  this  time  is  one 
pint  of  nicotine  sulphate  in  100  gallons 
of  the  spray  mixture.  Usually  lime-sul¬ 
phur  for  scab  is  added  at  this  time  to  the 
amount  of  2)4  gallons,  or  if  scale  is  pres¬ 
ent,  11  gallons  are  added.  The  spraying 
should  be  done  very  thoroughly.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  coat  the  buds  on 
all  sides  and  from  below  because  the 
aphids  shift  around  from  one  side  of  the 
bud  to  the  other  in  order  to  keep  on  the 
warm  sunny  side  of  the  bud.  This  spray 
practice  will  insure  against  the  further 
injuries  of  the  rosy  aphid  and  will  also 
check  the  green  one.  However,  the  green 
aphid  may  come  on  again  in  numbers  in 
July  as  it  did  during  the  past  season.  In 


Fig.  9 — An  Apple  Bud  Just  About 
Beady  for  the  Delayed  Dormant  Spray. 
Note  the  egy  of  a  syrphus  fly,  an  ene¬ 
my  of  the  aphids. 

such  an  event  thorough  applications  of 
nicotine  sulphate,  one  pint,  together  with 
4  or  5  lbs.  of  soap  in  100  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter  should  be  made. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  lubricating 
oil  emulsions,  alone,  are  not  effective  in 
controlling'  apple  aphids.  If  one  is  spray¬ 
ing  with  the  oils,  nicotine  should  be  add¬ 
ed  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to  100  gallons 
of  the  emulsion,  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
checking  the  plant  lice. 

Since  the  codling  moth,  bud  moth,  plum 
curculio  and  other  orchard  insects  are 
usually  present  and  more  or  less  injurious 
the  following  general  spray  schedule  for 
the  orchard  is  added: 


When  to  Apply 


First  Application — 

The  Delayed  Do  mant 

When  leaves  of  buds  are 
out  from  )J  to  )4  inch. 


Second  Application — 

The  Pre-blossom 

When  buds  of  blossom 
cluster  are  ready  to  sep¬ 
arate  or  have  actually 
separated. 


Third  Application — 
Calyx  or  Petal  Fall 

When  the  last  of  the 
petals  are  falling. 


Mixture  to  Use 


Lime-sulphur...  .2)4  gals. 
Arsenate  of  lead.  .  .3  lbs. 
Water  to  make  100  gals. 


Lime-sulphur...  .2)4  gals. 
Arsenate  of  lead. .  .2)4  lbs. 
Water  to  make  100  gals. 
If  redbugs  are  present 
add  one  pint  of  nicotine. 


The  Orchard  Enemies 


Scab,  bud-moth,  leaf-roll¬ 
er,  ease-bearers,  curculio. 


Scab,  codling-moth,  bud- 
moth,  curculio,  redbugs. 


Lime-sulphur...  .2)4  gals. 
Arsenate  of  lead. .  .2)4  lbs. 
Nicotine  sulphate..  .1  pint 
Water  to  make  100  gals. 
If  scale  is  present  use  11 
gallons  of  lime-sulphur. 


Scab,  aphids,  bud-moth 
blister-mite,  case-bearers. 


Two  subsequent  applications,  known  as  cover  sprays,  are  given,  one  about  three 
weeks  after  the  calyx  spray  and  another  about  the  last  of  .Tilly.  Each  consists 
of  2U>  gals,  lime-sulphur,  2)4  lbs.  arsenate  of  lead  and  water  to  make  100  gals. 
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Headquarters 
for  Spray  Pumps 


Complete  Equipment 
for  Every  Spray  Job 

WHETHER  you  need  to  spray  a  few 
trees  and  shrubs  or  a  large  com¬ 
mercial  orchard  or  vineyard — a  home 
truck  patch  or  broad  acres  of  produce 
—  a  few  flowers  or  a  big  commercial 
planting: — whether  you  need  to  white¬ 
wash  a  fence  or  disinfect  a  building: — 
come  to  Spray  Pump  Headquarters  and 
you  will  be  sure  of  satisfactory  equip¬ 
ment.  Myers  Spray  Pumps  and  Acces¬ 
sories  will  do  the  job  right  at  lowest 
cost.  They  are  true  quality  products. 


Hand  and  Power 


Spray  Pumps 


MYERS  Spray  Pump  Catalog  contains  much  valu¬ 
able  information  on  spraying  practice.  We  will 
gladly  send  it  to  you  free  together  with  name  of 
our  nearest  dealer.  Write  today. 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 


172  Orange  Street  Ashland,  Ohio 


B7  Paragon  Sprayer  No.  3 


12-gallon,  complete  with  two- 
wheel  or  single-wheel  truck, 
1714  feet  hose  and  pipe  and  3 
nozzles  —  $21.15,  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  First 
time  offered  at  this  Low  Price. 
Because  of  large  brass  air 

chamber,  special  pump,  and 
16  sq.  in.  circular  strainer 

a  u  t  o  matically 
cleaned  a  Paragon 
sprayer  is  twice  as 
easy  to  pump, 
sprays  finer,  can¬ 
not  clog  and  will 
last  a  life  time. 
AVe  make  all  sizes 
from  314  gal.  to 
50  gal.  Hand  and 
power. 


THE  CAMPBELL- HAUSFELD  COMPANY 
102  State  Ave.  Harrison,  Ohio 


Spray  “FRIEND” 

SPRAYERS— DUSTERS-GUNS-HOSE 

“You  will  always  be  glad  you  bought  a  ‘Friend’  ” 

Write  for  “FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 
Circulars  120  East  Are.,  Gasport,N.  Y. 


WALSH  ,4 
GARDEN  ^ 
TRACTO] 

AND  POWER  MOWER 

A  Complete  Gas-engined  Outfit  for  Gardeners, 
rists.  Nurseries,  Suburbanites.  Fruit 
Growers.  Poultry  men  &  Small  Farmers. 

EASY  TO  USE— EASY  TO  OWN 
I  Does  away  with  hand  hoeing,  weeding, 

Jand  other  back-breaking  tasks.  Built 
to  walk  or  ride  and  with 
Single  or  Twin  Engine., 

RUNS  BELT  MACHINES 
like  Feed  Mills.  Washing 
Machines.  Pumps  .Saws. etc 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE  - 

Speeding  up  work  and  saving  expens 
SPECIAL  OFFER  —  PAYMENT  PLAN 
Present  Factory  offer  makes  it  easy 
\to  own  a  Walsh.  Write  Today! 

WALSH  TRACTOR  CO. 


Plows 
Discs 
Seeds 
CuKivati 
Mows  H: 
and  Lawi 


3378  Talmage  Av. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


New 
Model* 


Marketing  Fruit  Under 
Present  Conditions 

(Continued  from  page  235) 
duly  stingy,  or  innately  dishonest,  to 
achieve  the  best  results  in  marketing  his 
fruit.  The  home  market  is  a  poor  place 
in  which  to  try  to  develop  a  permanent 
market  for  over-faced,  short  weight,  mis¬ 
represented  packages.  It  is  impossible  to 
have  reliable  packing  and  intelligent  mar¬ 
keting  clone  by  dissatisfied  employes  who 
have  little  reason  to  take  pride  in  the 
pack  they  put  up,  or  the  goods  they  de¬ 
liver. 

7. — The  ability  to  decide  and  act  quick¬ 
ly  rvhen  neio  and  unexpected  conditions 
and  opportunities  arise. 

It  is  often  possible  for  an  individual  to 
change  his  methods  of  packing,  grades, 
packages  and  markets  more  quickly  and 
to  take  advantage  of  unexpected  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  require  quick  decision, 
with  less  delay  than  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  associations  of  growers.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  intelligent,  likable  men  who  are 
trying  to  please  their  customers  whom 
they  serve  personally,  or  through  sales¬ 
men  who  are  interested  only  in  selling 
their  employer’s  fruit,  are  more  likely  to 
build  and  maintain  a  demand  for  home¬ 
grown  fruit  than  the  cogs  in  the  machine 
which  distributes  the  pack  of  the  com¬ 
bined  growers  from  other  States. 

Water  will  not  run  uphill  except  at  the 
cost  of  expensive  energy.  Factory  loca¬ 
tions  depending  on  pumped  water  must 
possess  marked  superiority  in  other 
qualifications  to  permit  their  use  at  a 
profit  in  competition  with  others  supplied 
with  running  water.  Likewise,  fruit  can 
be  grown  and  delivered  more  cheaply  and 
dependably  to  near  by  than  distant 
markets  unless  more  distant  producers 
are  blessed  with  great  fundamental  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  local  grower. 

To  be  sure,  the  multiplied  machinery 
of  distribution  of  fruits  from  a  distance 
gives  employment  to  more  potential  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  product  and,  in  some 
measure,  increases  its  use  and,  likewise, 
its  price.  Producers  of  such  fruit  can¬ 
not  justly  complain  if  the  percentage  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar  which  they  receive 
is  considerably  less  than  in  the  ease  of 
the  producer  who  supplies  his  near-by 
neighbors. 

The  grower  who  lives  near  his  market, 
keeps  in  close,  intelligent  touch  with  its 
needs  and  can  grow  fine-quality  fruit  in 
quantity  can  continue  to  make  a  living 
growing  apples  when  others  less  fortu¬ 
nately  located  may  have  to  seek  another 
livelihood.  E.  stuart  hubbard. 

New  York. 


Dahlias  in  1931 

Here  in  Southern  Missouri  the  Dahlia 
season  started  most  auspiciously  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  with  vigorous,  fast-growing 
plants,  with  a  full  crop  of  buds  forming.- 
But  just  at  that  time  a  period  of  very 
hot  weather,  unbroken  by  rain,  intervened 
to  frustrate  all  the  wonderful  prospect 
of  Dahlia  perfection.  The  heat  forced 
out  premature  flowers,  that  shrank  and 
faded  under  the  fierce  sun.  Growth  it¬ 
self  came  to  a  stop,  as  though  wre  had 
been  set  back  into  July. 

When  at  last  rain  and  coolness  re¬ 
turned,  the  shock  of  arrested  growth  had 
worked  irreparable  injury.  Nevertheless 
before  frost  time,  in  November,  the  sea¬ 
son  was  redeemed  by  some  really  fine 
flowers.  A  plot  of  ground  near  the  house 
was  planted  to  new  varieties,  some  ap¬ 
pearing  here  for  the  first  time.  There 
were  four  rows,  25  in  each  row.  These 
100  plants  were  favored  over  those  in  the 
field.  They  were  mulched  with  litter  and, 
being  near  enough  for  the  hose  to  reach 
them,  were  several  times  treated  to  water. 
The  general  superiority  of  these  plants 
over  those  in  the  field  was  plain  evidence 
of  the  benefit  bestowed  by  mulching  and 
watering. 

Of  the  20  or  more  varieties  in  the  four 
rows  I  considered  Kathleen  Norris  worthy 
of  the  first  prize.  It  had  the  largest 
flowers  and  was  not  surpassed  in  beauty. 

I  detected  no  fault.  Its  plant  was  strong 
and  healthy  and  stems  long  and  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  giant  flowers  at  a  per¬ 
fect  angle,  the  most  desirable  for  dis¬ 
play.  Color,  rose  pink.  Fort  Monmouth 
was  just  revealing  its  first  bloom  of  high 
promise  when  a  storm  in  the  night  blew 
the  plant  flat.  It  never  recovered  enough 
strength  to  bloom  again.  One  of  the 
:  best  was  Jane  Cowl.  After  all  the  pub- 


OIL  EMULSION 
LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
DRY  LIME  SULPHUR 
BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 
ARSEN1TE  OF  ZINC 
CALCIUM  ARSENATE 
NICOTINE  SULPHATE 
PARADICHL0R0BENZENE 
SULPHUR  DUSTS 

—  with  and  without  arsenical 


BORDEAUX  DUST 


Clip 
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ORCHARD  BRAND  materials  can  help 
you  grow  “Fancy”  fruit.  Top  quality 
brings  top  prices  —  and  A  BETTER 
PROFIT.  But  you  need  the  determination 
to  carry  through  a  thorough  spray  schedule. 
r  r  r  Thoroughness  demands  the  use  of  re¬ 
liable  spray  materials  —  potent  in  their  con¬ 
trol  of  pests  and  disease,  and  non-injurious 
to  the  development  of  fruit  and  foliage.  The 
proper  application  of  ORCHARD  BRAND 
SPRAYS  and  DUSTS  is  your  best  insurance 
of  a  harvest  of  fine  fruit. 

As  you  read  “Cash  Crops”  (ask  us  to  send 
your  copy)  you  will  appreciate  the  conserva¬ 
tive  statement  of  facts.  Protecting  the  healthy 
growth  of  fruit  and  foliage  is  all-important. 

the  Coupon 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  40  Rector  St.,  New  York 

—  Buffalo,  Providence,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City. 
St.  Louis,  Montezuma  (Ga.),  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
1932 


Name 


Address 


mi  “Cash  Cops"  O 

HlBRANDfi 

. . . . - . . . . . **  ............  /spR^y.^CHJST 


EARN  EXTRA  PROFITS 


It  Is  Easy  For  You  To  Cash-in  On 
Our  “3- WAY”  PROFIT  PLAN 


The  King  Semi-Iron 
Greenhouse  Gift.  xSt 
ft),  is  ideal  for  start¬ 
ing  and  part-time 
growing.  Strong  .  .  . 
easy  to  run  .  .  .  simple 
to  heat.  A  genuine 
4 buy ”  for 
you. 


14  ft. 
Wide 
34  ft. 
Long 


KING  CONSTRUCTION  CO.. 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 


Scores  of  growers  like  yourself  are  making  their 
present  crops  yield  bigger  profits,  and  their 
spare  time  earn  extra  dividends  by  following  the 
King  “3-WAY  PLAN.”  All  you  need  is  fore¬ 
sight — plus  a  King  Semi-Iron  Greenhouse  (see 
below)  the  cost  of  which  is  remarkably  low. 

Under  the  “3-Way  Plan”  yon  earn  extra  money 
in  3  ways.  First,  by  using  the  King  as  a 
Starting  House,  you  get  your  garden  truck  to 
market  early,  ahead  of  competition,  and  while 
prices  are  high.  Secondly,  you  sell  extra  plants 
to  local  growers  at  extra  profits.  Thirdly,  dur¬ 
ing  “off”  seasons  you  grow  out-of-season  flowers 
for  the  local  market,  at  fancy  prices.  Send  for 
full  particulars. 


I  I  am  interested  in  your  King  Greenhouse  “3-Way” 
|  l’roflt  Plan.  Send  me  full  particulars. 

®  Name  . 

I 

|  Street  or  K.  F.  I> . . . 


I  Address 
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WHERE  KAYSO 
SAVES  THE  CROP 


Actual 

photograph 


See  those  spots !  The  spray  didn’t  get  them — 
the  pests  did!  That  can’t  happen  with  Kayso  in 
your  spray !  Not  by  a  long  shot !  Kayso  spreads 
the  spray  in  a  thick  mist  that  completely  covers 
the  surface  of  the  fruit — gets  the  spray  into 
every  crack  and  crevice — and  makes  it  stick. 

You  know  the  job’s  well  done  when  you  use 
Kayso  in  your  spray — that  your  fruit  has  100% 
effective  protection — that  your  tedious  labor 
and  expensive  materials  won’t  be  wasted,  even 
in  the  hardest  rainstorms.  Naturally  that  means 
better  fruit — better  prices. 

It’s  good  business  sense  to  use  Kayso — the 
kind  of  spreader  recommended  by  every  expert 
and  editor.  Kayso  adds  only  2%  to  the  total 
cost  of  spraying — a  mighty  loiv  rate  of  insur¬ 
ance  on  your  orchard  investment.  Use 
only  a  pound  of  this  scientifically  pre¬ 
pared  calcium-caseinate  spreader  and  ad¬ 
hesive  to  1 00  gallons  of  mixture. 

On  your  next  spraying  job  make  sure  you 
don’t  have  spots  for  pests  to  bore  in.  Use 
Kayso  in  your  spray!  Your  dealer  has  it; 
or  you  can  write  to  us  directly. 


GOLDEN  STATE  SALES 
CORPORATION 

99  Hudson  Street 
New  York  City 


KAYSO 

I  5  PR  AY  .SPREADER  &  ADHESIVE  r 


SPREADS  THE 
SPRAY  AND 
MAKES  IT 
STAY 


EDWARDS 

METAL  SHINGLES 
AND  ROOFING 

LOOK  BETTER 
LAST  LONGER 
COST  LESS 

Fire,  wind  and 
lightning  proof. 
Rust  -  resisting  cop¬ 
per  bearing  steel.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  roof  measurements.  Get  our  prices 
and  samples.  We  pay  the  freight.  Write 
for  Catalog  No.  173. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
323-373  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


KillfWeeds  with 

Destroy  the  weeds  that  infest 
your  place  with  Aeroil  Weed 
Burner.  The  terrific  heat,  2000° 
F.  hills  all  foul  weeds  while 
Vfinfm&d/  green — Leaves,  stems,  roots  and 
''i v/fy  '  rootstocks.  Aeroil  Torches  also 

used  for  disinfecting  poultry  houses,  live¬ 
stock  quarters,  utensils — for  100%  sanita¬ 
tion.  The  Torch  is  sure  death  to  germs  of 
B.  W.  D.  parasite  of  Coceidiosis,  etc. 
Used  by  over  50  Agricultural  Colleges. 

■  Write  for  free  pamphlet  No.  104- 
II.  AEROIL  BURNER,  Co.. 

5.  561  Park  Ave.,  West_, 
New  York,  New  Jersey* 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.301h  St.,  New  York 


FREE 

SAMPLE  COPY 
FLOWER  GROWER 

A  magazine  specially  edited  for 
gardening  enthusiasts.  Intensely 
practical,  stimulating.  helpful. 
Unlike  any  other.  Paste  this 
adv.  on  postal  or  enclose  in 
envelope  with  name  and  address; 
we'll  mail  sample  copy. 

FLOWER  GROWER 
109  No.  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Grind  Feed 
on  the  Farm— This 
New  Modern  Low  Cost  Way 

The  “Jay  Bee’’  Portable  Hammer  Mill  offers  the 
greatest  money  making  opportunity  of  all  times. 
Farmers  want  their  feed  ground  at  home.Givethem 
this  service.  You  save  them  time — labor — money. 
“Jay  Bee”  Portable  owners  have  taken  in  from  $75 
to  over  $130  a  week.  You  should  do  as  well. 


PROVED  BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST 

"Jay  Bee”  is  lightest,  strongest,  biggest  capacitj 
most  economical  portable  feed  grinder.  Madeo 
boiler  plate  steel.  Can  be  mounted  on  any  truck 
Powerful  gasoline  engine  furnishes  ample  lot 
cost  power.  Feed  collector  quickly  raised  o 
lowered  for  high  or  low  bins  or  cribs — Humdinge 
and  Cracker  Jack  Mills  for  tracto 
power  and  individual  fare 
grinding. 


and  demonstration 

J.B.SEDBERRY,Inc.t  33  Hickory  St.,Utlca.N.Y. 


SULPHATE 

■o  FOR 

FRUITS,  FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES  AND  POULTRY 
BOOKLET  OF  INFORMATION  UPON  REQUEST. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Nicotine  Production  Corp. 

INCORPORATED 

Clarksville,  Tennessee, U.S. A. 


licit.v  this  variety  had  received,  much  was 
expected  of  it.  It  was  the  tallest  grower, 
one  plant  attaining  eight  feet.  While 
not  particularly  free  flowering,  its  flowers 
ranked  among  the  largest,  and  their  Au¬ 
tumn  colors  were  admired.  The  stems 
were  long  and  strong,  and  displayed  the 
flowers  to  advantage.  Another  claimant 
for  first  prize  was  the  quite  new  variety, 
The  World,  and  none  attracted  more  flat¬ 
tering  attention  from  visitors.  I  con¬ 
gratulated  myself  on  having  included  this 
flue  sort  in  the  trial  bed.  The  blooms 
were  very  large  and  held  at  a  perfect 
angle  by  good  stems.  But  it  was  the 
color  of  the  flowers  and  their  heavy  sub¬ 
stance  which  particularly  attracted.  The 
color  was  new  and  very  striking,  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  magenta  overlaid  violet  Avith 
silver  shadings  on  edges  of  the  petals. 

Another  new  arrival  was  the  hybrid 
cactus,  Edna  Ferber,  and  it  did  not  belie 
the  many  testimonials  in  its  favor,  al¬ 
though  the  two  plants  ne\rer  attained 
full  growth  and  vigor.  Its  flowers  were 
truly  beautiful  specimens  of  the  cactus 
type,  their  color  coral  shading  to  old 
gold  at  base  of  the  petals.  We  had  pre¬ 
viously  tested  Queen  of  the  Garden  Beau¬ 
tiful  and  had  found  it  a  fine  variety. 
Flowers  are  a  primrose  yelloAV,  very 
large,  good  depth  of  petal  and  very  free 
flowering.  The  color,  size  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  flowers  which  invariably  dis¬ 
tinguished  this  sort  always  made  it  con¬ 
spicuous  and  a  favorite. 

Marmion,  listed  as  a  leader  for  several 
years,  had  very  large  heavy  yellow  blooms 
but  its  stems  were  not  strong  enough  to 
hold  them  erect.  This  is  a  very  serious 
defect  in  any  variety  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  considering  the  great  number  of 
kinds  already  on  the  market,  no  such  de¬ 
fective  specimens  should  find  a  place  on 
the  market.  The  ease  Avith  which  Dah¬ 
lias  can  be  produced  from  seed  make  their 
rapid  multiplication  inevitable  and  neAV 
candidates  for  honors  should  be  sharply 
censored.  Pride  of  Stratford  made  a 
better  impression  than  Marmion,  having 
stronger  stems  and  a  charming  combina¬ 
tions  of  Autumn  shades.  Margaret  W. 
Wilson  Ave  have  grown  for  three  years 
and  consider  a  valuable  Dahlia.  Nor¬ 
mally  it  runs  quite  large  and  blooms 
freely,  color  Avhite,  suffused  lavender 
pink.  It  is  a  sturdy  groAver  of  medium 
height  and  can  al\A-ays  be  relied  on  for 
fine  flowers. 

Silverado  is  a  large  white  cactus  but 
its  stems  were  inadequate  and  allowed 
its  floAvers  to  face  down.  Ambassador, 
another  cactus,  a  “soft  yellow,  salmon 
and  pink  shading,”  had  much  better  stems 
than  Silverado.  Barbara  Iiedfern  and 
Rose  Fallon  somewhat  resembled  in  color, 
but  as  they  displayed  themselves  here  for 
the  first  time  they  Avere  undistinguished. 
Cigarette  had  wonderful  stems  to  support 
her  bi-colored  floAvers  of  medium  size. 
Sweetheart  and  Senorita  Avere  fair.  Saga¬ 
more  outclassed  Champaign  which  latter 
seemed  to  suffer  more  from  the  unfavor¬ 
able  season.  Salbach’s  White  Avas  a 
failure.  The  World’s  Best  White  greAV 
tall  and  made  a  good  display. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Rosa  Rugosa 

This  branch  of  the  rose  family  is  sel¬ 
dom  seen,  written  or  spoken  about,  Avhy ? 
It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  plants,  and 
makes  a  most  attractive  hedge,  or  good 
specimen  plants,  as  it  reaches  a  height 
of  at  least  six  feet.  It  sends  up  neAV 
shoots  from  the  ground,  so  soon  forms  a 
dense  shrub,  and  its  rugged,  dark  foliage 
is  remarkably  free  from  insects  or  dis¬ 
ease.  It  can  now  be  had  with  both  single 
and  double  floAvers  and  the  neAV  double 
yellow  one  Agnes  was  Avhat  tempted  me 
to  write.  The  single  ones,  especially, 
flower  over  a  long  season  and  are  fol- 
loAved  by  many  bright  rose  hips.  I  have 
not  tried  propagating  it  yet  only  by  re¬ 
moving  the  “suckers,”  but  these  start 
readily.  MRS.  av. 


“She  is  one  of  those  worm-style  motor¬ 
ists.”  “What  do  you  mean,  worm-style?” 
“A  worm  never  gives  any  signal  which 
Avay  it  Avill  turn.” — Boston  Transcript. 


More  gas  stations  than  banks  are  be- 
g  robbed.  Which  shoAVS  Avhere  the 


BY  fresh  paint  direct  from  our  fac¬ 
tory.  Paint  from  dealers’  shelves  fre¬ 
quently  is  caked  and  hardened  and 
has  lost  much  of  its  life  and  wearing 
quality.  Fresh  paint  spreads  farther 
and  lasts  longer.  Get  full  \-alue  out  of 
your  paint  dollars.  Buy  direct,  at  prices 
as  Ioav  as  the  biggest  buyers  enjoy.  We 
sell  and  ship  direct  to  you. 

Direct  Factory 

'P  1*1  PPQ  Tropical  gives  you  the 
*  *  .  °  benefit  of  manufactur¬ 

ers'  prices.  No  dealers,  jobbers,  or  Avhoie- 
salers'  profits  tacked  on.  Buy  direct  and 
get  better  paint  for  less  money.  Com¬ 
plete  line  of  paint  and  roofing  materials 
to  select  from. 

Meet  the  Tropical 
Surface  Saver 

There's  a  Tropical 
Surface  Saver  near 
you.  lie  can  save  you 
money  because  he 
knows  Avhat  kind  of 
paint  to  recommend 
for  every  kind  of  sur¬ 
face.  Ask  him  to  call. 


Mail  the 
Coupon 
for  FREE 
Paint  Book 


The  Tropical  Paint  &  Oil  Company, 
Dept.  14,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

.Send  your  free  book  “Special  Paints 
Farm  and  Home.” 


for 


Name  . . 
Address 


TODD  SPRAY  SWIVEL 


bore 


now 


$2.50 


Speed  your  spraying  by  inserting 
Todd  Perfection  Swivel  between 
gun  and  hose. 

Affords  complete  freedom  of  action  in 
any  direction  under  high 
pressure.  Covers  trees  faster 
and  more  thoroughly.  Hose 
can’t  kink.  Swivel  can’t  leak.  Light 
weight,  compact.  Easily  attached.  Lasts 
years.  Fully  guaranteed.  Fits  any  stand¬ 
ard  spray  gun.  Used  by  many  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  and  Experimental  Stations. 
Thousands  of  fruit  growers  use  them. 
Good  Live  Dealers  Wanted 

A.  B.  TODD  &  CO. 

Dept.  R.N.-Y.  VERMILION,  O. 


rtnflv  i  e  . 


-Du  tVifindev. 
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The  Lilac,  the  Universal 
Shrub 

The  lilac,  beloved  for  beauty  of  flower 
and  fragrance,  is  probably  the  most  wide¬ 
ly  grown  and  popular  flowering  shrub  to¬ 
day.  The  word  lilac  means,  to  most  peo¬ 
ple,  an  ornamental  shrub  with  purple  or 
white  flowers  which  is  so  often  seen  the 
latter  part  of  May  in  the  country,  grow¬ 
ing  in  all  kinds  of  queer  places,  and  un¬ 
der  all  sorts  of  adverse  conditions.  Often 
one  sees  them  growing  beside  a  tumble- 
down  and  forsaken  old  farmhouse.  This 
lilac,  Syringa  vulgaris  of  the  botanist, 
and  its  numerous  varieties  are  the  most 
popular  shrubs  which  can  be  grown  in 
the  northern  gardens  where  the  Winters 
are  cold  and  the  Summers  are  hot  and 
dry,  and  rightly  so,  for  it  lends  itself  to 
many  uses  in  the  landscape  with  little 
care.  Washington  had  planted  it  at 
Mount  Vernon  in  17S5. 

Today  the  named  varieties  of  lilacs  run 
into  hundreds.  The  largest  collection  of 


deep  mauve;  Victor  Lemoine,  mauve  li¬ 
lac.  late. 

This  selection  may  not  satisfy  every¬ 
one.  and  personally  I  would  add  lo  it  a 
single  variety,  I’residen  Lincoln,  deep 
Wedgewood  blue,  one  of  Dunbar's  seed¬ 
lings,  and  a  double  variety,  Katherine 
I lavemeyer,  pale  bluish  lilac,  another  one 
of  Victor  Lemoine' s  introductions.  There 
are  also  26  species  of  lilacs  and  many 
hybrids  to  choose  from,  and  certainly 
some  of  these  species  should  be  included 
in  making  one's  selection,  not  only  for 
their  beauty,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
lengthening  the  lilac  season. 

There  is  the  Himalayan  lilac.  Sy¬ 
ringa  Emodi,  and  the  Chinese  lilacs,  S. 
aflinis  and  S.  oblata,  all  three  of  which 
are  very  early,  and  are  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  injured  by  late  frosts.  There  are 
some  hybrids  betwen  S.  aflinis  Giraldi 
and  S.  vulgaris  which  are  very  early,  and 
the  best  of  them  is  Lamartine,  rose  mauve 
is  color  and  a  very  vigorous  and  tall 
grower.  The  next  lilac  to  open  is  S.  pu- 
bescens,  a  vigorous  grower  with  erect, 


Syringa  Japonica — -Japanese  Tree  Lilac  12  years  old. 


them  probably  found  in  the  world  is 
found  at  Highland  Park,  Rochester,  N. 
V.  In  all,  this  park  has  363  binds  of 
lilacs,  and  every  year  before  the  Sunday 
when  the  majority  of  them  will  be  in  full 
bloom,  the  superintendent  sends  notice  to 
the  papers  of  the  date  of  “Lilac  Sunday.” 
The  popularity  of  “Lilac  Sunday”  can  be 
judged  by  the  crowds  of  people  that  visit 
this  floral  display,  for,  weather  permit¬ 
ting,  50,000  to  60.000  people  visit  the 
park  on  this  day  between  the  hours  of 
0  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.  The  range  of  color 
covers  practically  the  whole  field,  with 
the  exception  of  yellow,  and  this  is  found 
in  the  buds  of  some  of  the  white  varieties. 
We  find  also  many  types  of  flower  clus¬ 
ters,  some  very  compact,  others  very  long 
and  loose,  with  the  flowers  set  far  apart. 
Single,  semi-double  and  double  flowers 
form  types  to  please  the  most  exacting. 
Some  varieties  have  enormous  flower 
clusters,  measuring  over  a  foot  long  and 
a  foot  wide,  as  found  in  the  varietv 
Mine.  F.  Morel. 

The  late  Dr.  Ernest  Wilson  in  his  most 
recent  book,  “If  I  Were  to  Make  a  Gar- 


biender  stems  and  small  hairy  leaves,  and 
with  large  clusters  of  pale  lilac,  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  This  is  followed  by  the 
common  lilacs,  or  so-called  French  hy¬ 
brids,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  finished, 
the  Persian  lilac,  8.  persica  comes  in 
bloom.  It  differs  from  the  common  lilac 
in  having  more  slender,  drooping,  wide 
spreading  branches,  narrower  leaves  and 
small,  fragrant,  lavender-colored  flowers 
in  short  compact  clusters.  These  is  also 
the  form  laciniata  with  the  same  colored 
flowers  but  with  deeply  incised  leaves  and 
also  a  white  flowered  variety,  alba. 

One  should  certainly  have  a  bush  of 
the  old  Rouen  lilac.  It  is  a  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  the  common  lilac,  S.  vulgaris,  and 
the  Persian  lilac,  S.  persica.  It  was  un¬ 
fortunately  named  8.  chinensis,  which  is 
very  misleading,  as  it  originated  in  Rou¬ 
en,  France,  and  not  in  China,  as  the 
botanical  name  would  indicate.  It  is  also 
known  as  8.  rothomagensis.  It  grows 
quickly  to  a  large  size,  is  very  hardy, 
and  is  very  floriferous.  In  shape  the 
leaves  resemble  those  of  the  Persian  li¬ 
lac,  but  are  larger,  and  are  produced  in 


Lilacs  Planted  Along  a  Walk 


den,”  gives  a  list  of  24  varieties  which  he 
considers  the  best,  and  which  covers  pret¬ 
ty  well  all  shades  and  colors  both  in  the 
single  and  double  varieties.  His  list  is 
as  follows : 

Single  Lilacs. — Congo,  dark  red  pur¬ 
ple;  Gloire  de  Moulins,  pink;  Just),  blue; 
Ludwig  Spfeth,  dark  red-purple;  Maero- 
stachya,  delicate  pink  turning  to  white; 
Mine.  F.  Morel,  mauve  rose;  Morceau, 
purple  violet;  Maurice  Barres,  azure  li¬ 
lac;  Monge,  dark  purple-red;  Princess 
Alexandria,  white;  Reamur,  dark  car¬ 
mine;  Turenne,  purple  violet;  Yestale, 
white,  a  superb  variety  in  every  way ; 
Yolcan.  dark  red-purple. 

Double  Lilacs. — Due  de  Massa,  clear 
violet;  Edith  Cavell,  white,  buds  pale 
sulphur;  Jules  Simon,  lilac  mauve:  Leon 
Gambetta,  rosy  lilac;  Ellen  Willmott, 
white,  late ;  Mme.  Antoine  Buchner,  car¬ 
mine  rose;  Paul  Thirion,  claret  rose; 
President  Viger,  bluish  lilac;  Thunberg, 


long,  massive  clusters.  The  color  of  the 
flowers  are  those  of  Vulgaris.  There  is 
a  variety  with  white  flowers  tinged  with 
pink,  var.  alba.  It  flowers  a  few  days 
ahead  of  the  Persian  lilac.  There  is  also 
a  form  with  lobed  leaves. 

Following  these  lilacs,  and  blooming 
after  the  varieties  of  Vulgaris,  there  are 
two  species  of  lilacs  that  might  well  be 
given  room  in  the  garden.  They  are  the 
Hungarian,  8.  josikaea  and  the  late  Him¬ 
alaya  lilac,  8.  villosa  and  which,  al¬ 
though  not  fragrant,  will  give  attractive 
lilac  blooms  until  well  into  June.  By 
crossing  these  two  species,  a  handsome 
new  race  of  lilacs  has  been  produced,  of 
vigorous  growth  with  the  habit  of  the 
Himalaya  lilac,  but  with  flowers  tinged 
with  the  violet  color  of  the  Hungarian. 
These  hybrids  are  known  collectively  as 
S.  Henryi  after  Monsieur  L.  Henry,  who 
originated  them.  Lutece  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  these  hybrids  and  is  one 


Rocks  and  boulders  in  cultivated  fields  sentence  many  a  farmer  to  a 
lifetime  of  long  hours  and  scant  profits. 

But  who  wants  to  be  a  drudge;  enslaved, — yes,  almost  imprisoned 
by  his  fields?  If  ever  a  man  deserves  leisure  and  spare  time,  it  is  the 
farmer.  And  the  farmer  can  rescue  his  time  from  rocks  and  boulders 
— quickly  and  easily — by  Atlas  methods. 


ATLAS 

t-ARMEX 

BOULDER 


removes  rocks  easily,  economically — safely.  Atlas  Farmex  Boulder 
is  easy  to  handle,  store  and  use. 

Use  the  coupon  now  for  a  free  copy  of  ‘‘Rock  and  Boulder  Blast¬ 
ing’  ’ — a  book  that  explains,  clearly  and  concisely  the  best  methods 
of  rock  and  boulder  removal.  Get  acquainted  with  Atlas  methods. 
Enjoy  new  freedom  from  drudgery — and  no  matter  what  your  pre¬ 
vious  experience  has  been — try  a  case  of  Farmex. 


ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
Please  send  Farmex  Q  Stumping  with  Farmex 
Booklets  Checked:  Q  Ditching  with  Farmex 

[~~1  Rock  8c  Boulder  Blasting  with  Farmex 
f~i  Soil  Blasting  with  Farmex 

Name . 

Address . Town  and  State . 


POTATO  CUTTER 


EUREKA  POTATO  MACHINES  lower  the  cost  per  acre  in  potato  growing. 
Save  time.  Save  labor.  Increase  yields.  Make  more  money  for  you  and  free  you 
from  the  hardest  work.  They’re  modern,  improved,  dependable  machines,  built 
right  to  fit  each  job,  and  used  by  successful  potato  growers  for  over  a  quarter 
century. 

Potato  Planter 

One  man  machine.  Opens 
furrow,  drops  seed,  sows 
fertilizer,  if  desired,  cov¬ 
ers  and  marks  next  row — 
all  in  one  operation. 


Potato  Cutter 

Cuts  uniform  seed.  Op¬ 
erates  with  both  hands 
free  for  feeding. 


Sprayers 

Traction  or  Power.  In¬ 
sure  the  crop.  Sizes,  4, 
6  or  more  rows.  60  to 
150  gallon  tanks.  All 
styles  of  booms. 

Potato  Digger 

Famous  for  getting  all  the  potatoes, 
separating  and  standing  hard  use. 
With  or  without  engine  attachment 
or  tractor  attachment. 

Eureka — A  name 
that  means  Success 

the  Eureka  Machines.  Write  today,  on  Potato  Machines. 

All  machines  in  stock 


Riding  Hfuleher  or  Weeder 

Breaks  crusts,  mulches  soil,  and  kills  weeds 
when  potato  crop  is  young  and  tender.  11  and 
12  ft.  sizes.  Many  other  uses,  with  or  without 
seeding  attachment. 

Send  for  free  Catalog  showing  all 


Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Dept.  1  Utica,  N.  Y. 


near  you. 


Potato 

Machines 


.POTATO  DIGGER 


POTATO  PLANTER 


for  BIGGER 
PROFITS 

on  Potatoes 


When  you  zurite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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of  the  latest  lilac  varieties  to  blossom. 

The  lilac  season  is  brought  to*  close 
by  the  tree  lilacs.  There  are  three;  spe¬ 
cies  of  tree  lilacs,  all  native  of  North¬ 
eastern  Asia  and  differing  from  the  true 
lilacs  in  having  a  short  corolla-tube  and 
protruded  stamens.  They  grow  from  15 
to  30  feet  in  height  and  have  large,  broad, 
much-branched  clusters  of  creamy  white 
flowers  of  a  sickening  sweet  odor.  The 
first  of  the  tree  lilacs  to  bloom  is  the 
Manchurian  lilac,  S.  Amurensis.  This  up¬ 
right  shrub  lias  ovate  dark  green  leaves 
and  flat,  spreading  clusters  of  ivory  white 
flowers.  It  is  followed  in  blooming  by 
S.  pekinensis.  It  has  shrubby,  spread¬ 
ing  habit,  growing  25  to  30  feet  tall  and 
as  broad.  The  bark  is  yellow  brown,  and 
peels  like  that  of  the  birch.  The  leaves 
are  smaller  than  the  type,  long,  pointed 
and  narrow,  and  hang  gracefully  and  are 
surmounted  by  half-drooping  flower  clus¬ 
ters  which  are  smaller  than  the  other  two 
species  of  this  group. 

The  lilac  season  is  brought  to  a  close 
by  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  tree 
lilacs,  S.  japonica.  It  is  an  upright 
tree  with  bark  not  unlike  that  of  a  cher¬ 
ry.  The  leaves  are  large,  oval,  thick  and 
dark  green.  The  inflorescence  is  over  a 
foot  long  and  the  odor  of  the  flowers  is 
unpleasant  and  reminds  one  of  the  privet, 
to  which  it  is  closely  related.  They  open 
the  latter  part  of  June  and  last  well  into 
July. 

Lilacs  are  unexcelled  by  any  other 
shrub,  for  the  many  uses  they  lend  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  ideal  for  mass  plantings, 
and  for  specimens,  and  give  an  abundant 
display  of  bloom.  They  also  make  fine 
hedges,  especially  where  a  high  hedge  is 
needed  to  shut  off  an  unsightly  object. 
Tlie  common  lilac  will  reach  any  height 
desired  for  a  hedge  up  to  20  feet.  At  the 
Dominion  Experimental  Farm  in  Ottawa, 
Canada,  Prof.  Macoun  has  been  carrying 
on  an  experimental  plot  of  hedges  for  the 
last  35  years,  and  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
visit  their  plots  this  past  Summer.  Here 
I  found  five  species  of  lilacs  being  used, 
Syringa  chinensis,  S.  japonica,  S.  josi- 
kaea,  S.  villosa  and  S.  vulgaris.  Of  these 
five  Syringa  josiksea  has  made  the  most 
attractive  and  best  hedge.  The  foliage  is 
of  an  attractive  shade  of  green  and  Prof. 
Macoun  tells  me  it  has  been  practically 
free  from  insects  and  diseases.  Villosa 
makes  a  fine  hedge,  too,  but  the  leaves  are 
not  as  attractive  as  the  Hungarian  lilac. 
Here  S.  vulgaris  mildews  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  which  makes  it  unsightly.  It  also 
suckers  very  freely,  and  this  makes  it 
hard  to  keep  it  within  bounds.  I  doubt, 
however,  if  it  was  un trimmed,  whether  it 
would  mildew  so  badly,  as  it  would  not 
be  quite  so  dense. 

Lilacs  are  propagated  in  several  ways. 
All  the  species  can  be  propagated  from 
seed,  with  the  exception  of  Syringa  pu- 
bescens,  which  does  not  bear  seeds  readi¬ 
ly.  Some  nurserymen  graft  them  on  seed¬ 
ling  lilacs  which  is  a  very  bad  practice, 
because  the  stock  suckers  badly  and  it 
isn't  long  before  the  grafted  plant  will 
be  smothered  out  with  suckers  unless 
great  vigilance  is  used  in  keeping  the 
suckers  down.  Own  roots  is  by  far  the 
best  method,  but  some  kinds  of  lilacs  are 
almost  impossible  to  root  from  cuttings. 
Layering  is  another  method  of  obtaining 
them  on  their  own  roots,  but  this  is  very 
slow  and  consequently  the  nurserymen  do 
not  follow  this  method.  Some  nursery¬ 
men  bud  them  on  privet  in  the  field  in 
the  Summer,  but  the  bud  is  placed  so  high 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  making  the 
lilac  get  its  own  roots,  and  as  privet  suck¬ 
ers  freely,  it  means  an  everlasting  cutting 
away  the  suckers,  or  soon  the  lilac  will 
be  overridden  by  the  privet.  Grafting  on 
privet  root  in  the  Winter  is  now  found 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  for  all  con¬ 
cerned.  For  by  planting  these  grafts 
deep,  the  lilac  soon  forms  its  own  roots 
above  the  graft,  and  in  a  very  few  years 
will  send  up  suckers  above  the  privet,  by 
this  method.  When  buying  lilacs,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  well  to  find  out  how  they  were 
propagated.  If  they  are  on  privet,  plant 
them  deep  and  in  a  few  years  they  will 
be  on  their  own  roots. 

Although  lilacs  will  grow  on  almost 
any  good  soil,  provided  it  is  well  drained, 
they  will  not  stand  wet  feet.  They  pre¬ 
fer' a  moderately  heavy  loam,  and  they 
like  lots  of  sun  and  are  rather  partial  to 
a  lime  soil.  Where  lime  is  lacking,  bone- 
meal  worked  in  the  soil  is  very  beneficial, 
and  a  dressing  every  year  of  manure  is 
all  that  they  require  besides  clean  culti¬ 
vation  around  their  base.  Fall  planting 
is  much  preferred,  as  the  lilacs  start 
growth  very  early  in  the  Spring,  but  if 
planted  in  the  Spring  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked  and  watered  it  it 
happens  to  be  dry  until  well  established 
they  do  as  well.  Give  them  plenty  ot 
room,  nine  to  15  feet  apart  is  none  too 
far,  especially  for  some  of  the  hybrids 
and  species.  .  . 

Pruning  of  lilacs  consists  mainly  .  m 
thinning  out  the  interiors  and  thus  letting 
in  plenty  of  air.  It  is  also  important  not 
to  allow  too  many  suckers  to  grow,  as 
some  varieties  will  throw  many  of  them, 
and  to  train  the  plants  -when  young  so 
that  several  stems  will  branch  close  to 
the  ground.  This  is  important  because  of 
the  lilac  borer.  If  the  borer  becomes  se¬ 
rious.  the  plant  may  be  lost  where  only 
one  stem  is  allowed  to  grow.  It  is  also 
good  cultural  practice  to  cut  off  the  flow¬ 
er  clusters  as  soon  as  they  are  through 
blooming.  It  takes  considerable  vitality 
from  the  plant  to  ripen  the  seeds.  Also 
remember  that  all  pruning  should  be  done 
right  after  blooming. 

There  are  three  serious  insect  pests 
that  affect  the  lilac,  namely  the  San 
Jose  and  oyster  shell  bark  scales,  and 
the  lilac  borer.  The  first  is  a  scale  easily 
controlled  by  use  of  a  dormant  spray  of 


some  standard  miscible  oil.  but  the  latter 
scale  seems  to  be  harder  to  control.  Mr. 
Horsey,  superintendent  of  Highland  Park, 
recommends  spraying  about  the  first  of 
June  or  when  the  scales  begin  to  move 
with  2 y2  lbs.  of  Ivory  soap,  one-fourth 
pint  of  nicotine  sulphate  to  50  gallons 
of  water.  This  will  almost  completely  de¬ 
stroy  them  if  a  thorough  application  is 
given  them.  It  may  require  two  or  three 
sprays,  however,  at  a  few  days  intervals 
if  they  are  very  bad. 

Carbon  bisulphide  is  very  effective  in 
controlling  the  borer.  Whenever  the 
channels  made  by  the  borer  are  detected, 
usually  in  June  and  July,  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide  should  bo  pumped  into  the  channel 
and  the  hole  plugged  with  putty  or  wax. 
A  very  good  instrument  for  doing  this  is 
a  veterinary  syringe. 

LEWIS  M.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


Raspberry  Pruning 

Inquiries  are  coming  in  regarding  rasp¬ 
berry  pruning.  People  ask  what  height 
to  prune  raspberry  canes  especially 
Latham.  There  is  no  answer  to  that 
question,  that  is,  no  set  height,  because 
Latham  raspberies  may  grow  canes  seven 
feet  high  on  fertile  soil,  and  may  be  three 
feet  high  on  thin  soil.  We  do  know  that 
the  extreme  top  buds  are  very  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  cane  very  thin  at  that 
point.  If  not  pruned  at  all,  those  buds 
will  develop  weak  shoots  and  small  berries 
while  robbing  the  stronger  buds  lower 
down  of  food  and  moisture.  The  next  set 
of  10  buds  are  very  fruitful  and  the 
succeeding  sets  of  10  buds  are  progress¬ 
ively  less  fruitful  until  the  last  10,  near¬ 


est  the  ground,  which  produce  very  few 
fruits. 

We  judge  from  that  and  prune  accord¬ 
ingly.  If  we  prune  the  big  canes  too  low, 
we  cut  off  most  of  our  crop  but  the  small 
canes  may  be  pruned  low.  I  should  say 
that  it  is  best  to  cut  off  about  a  foot 
from  the  top  of  'the  cane,  more  if  the  cane 
is  very  vigorous  and  tall.  In  a  row  where 
the  canes  are  very  tall  and  vigorous,  1 
should  prune  to  an  approximate  live  feet, 
and,  where  the  canes  are  rather  weak, 
to  an  approximate  height  of  three  feet, 
but  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  hedge 
prune,  that  is  make  the  top  of  the  row 
exactly  level.  Treat  each  cane  as  an  in¬ 
dividual,  and  prune  accordingly,  but  re¬ 
move  at  least  the  top  10  buds,  not  trying 
to  . count  them,  but  cutting  about  a  foot 
from  the  top  or  a  little  more  if  the  canes 
are  quite  tall. 

If  the  canes  are  tall  and  the  rows  not 
over  six  feet  apart,  some  support  should 
be  given  to  the  canes,  as  they  will  be  sure 
to  bend  away  over  with  their  load  of 
fruit.  This  support  may  be  a  single  wire 
with  posts  at  end  of  rows,  and  supports 
along  the  middle,  in  which  case  each  cane 
is  tied  to  the  wire.  Or  it  may  be  two 
wires,  one  on  each  side  of  the  row  in 
which  case  no  tying  is  necessary.  If  the 
canes  are  not  very  tall,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  give  support.  On  the  whole, 
I  believe  we  have  been  pruning  our  rasp¬ 
berries  too  short,  and  thus  cutting  down 
the  yield,  but  this  is  not  true  of  the  black 
raspberry  or  blackcap. 


With  blackcaps  we  have  been  pruning 
the  laterals  to  an  average  length  of  a  foot 
or  at  least  10  inches.  Experience  has 
proved  that  this  is  too  long  as  too  many 
berries  are  borne  on  these  long  laterals 
and  consequently  they  run  too  small.  A 
length  of  not  over  six  inches,  and  even 
four  inches  is  about  right.  If  we  prune 
to  a  shorter  length  we  get  big  berries 
but  not  enough  of  them,  while  a  longer 
length  means  many  berries  but  too  small. 
Blackcaps,  too,  should  have  the  weaker 
canes  removed,  leaving  not  more  than 
four  canes  to  the  hill. 

When  once  planted,  raspberries  must 
remain  upon  the  same  spot  for  many 
years.  The  annual  crop  of  berries  plus 
the  annual  growth  of  canes,  which  must 
be  removed,  make  a  heavy  drain  upon 
soil  fertility.  Hence  the  soil  becomes 
depleted  in  fertility  and  the  roots  are 
unable  to  absorb  sufficient  food  and 
moisture  fully  to  mature  the  berries.  That 
is  one  reason  for  crumbling  which  rarely 
if  ever  appears  in  a  patch  until  several 
years  after  it  is  set.  In  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,  I  have  not  found  the  application  of 
manure  advisable.  In  every  case  in  which 
I  have  applied  manure  heavily  around 
blackcap  hills,  anthracnose,  blight  and 
blue  stem  has  been  encouraged  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  necessary  to  grub  out 
the  patch.  Manure  between  the  rows  of 
red  raspberries  has  had  no  effect  upon 
yields  but  did  encourage  the  growth  of 
grass.  I  do  not  advise  the  use  of  stable 
manure  in  or  around  raspberries,  by  in 


RED  TOP 


LENGTH  is  Number  1  of  the  ‘‘Six 
Points”  of  Plymouth  superiority  and  extra 
quality.  The  finest,  strongest  fibres  obtainable  plus  107 
years’  skill  in  spinning  and  winding  make  RED  TOP  super- 
quality  twine.  RED  TOP  spells  economy  .  .  .  more  profit  from  every  acre. 

RED  TOP  is  spun  full  600  feel  Lo  the  pound  (20%  longer  than 
Standard  500  ft.  twine).  That  means  4800  extra  feet  for  you  in  a 
bale  .  .  .  enough  for  4  more  acres  than  you  get  with  Standard. 

That  means  1,920  extra  bundles! 

And  you  can  run  16  hours  straight  with  never  a  missed  bundle. 
No  snarling — no  breaking — no  grief.  This  super-quality  twine  is 
also  extra  strong,  even  .  .  .  and  is  treated  with  insect  repellent. 

This  year,  new  low  prices  are  available  on  Plymouth  RED  TOP. 
More  than  ever  before  you  will  find  it  the  economy  twine.  Just 
think  what  “cheap”  twine  costs  you  in  YOUR  TIME — Then 
change  to  RED  TOP.  Look  for  the  red  top  and  the  name  “Ply¬ 
mouth”  stamped  on  every  ball. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  new  low  prices  on  RED  TOP. 


PLYMOUTH 

the  six-point  binder  twine 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Plymouth  Hope  for  107  years  •  North  Plymouth,  Mass,  anil  Welland,  Canada 


Itod  Top  gives  guaranteed  LENGTH — 600  feet 
to  the  pound. 


.Six  Point**  dial  mean  Economy 
when  you  buy  II Eli  TOP 


Red  Top  is  extra  STRONG — less  breaking,  less 
wasted  lime,  less  wasted  grain. 


Red  Top  lias  greater  EVENNESS— extra  free¬ 
dom  from  knots,  thick  and  thin  places  which 
cause  breaks. 


Red  Top  is  SPECIALLY  WOUND — lessens  risk 
of  tangling. 


Red  Top  is  INSECT  REPELLING— because  of 
scientific  treatment. 


Red  Top  is  MISTAKE-PROOF— the  printed 
hall  insures  correct  use. 
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I  mean  between  the  rows,  and  by  around 
[  mean  placing  a  forkful  around  the  base 
of  each  bush.  I  do  advise  the  use  of 
chemical  fertilizers.  After  using  super¬ 
phosphate  alone  with  fair  results  and 
using  lime  with  little  results,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  about  the  best  of  all,  with  a 
mixed  fertilizer  running  high  in  nitrate 
as  next  best.  It  is  scattered  thinly  in  and 
along  the  row  in  early  Spring  at  about 
the  time  cultivation  starts.  Sulphate  is 
slower  acting  than  nitrate  hence  lasts 
longer,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  cause  burn¬ 
ing,  but  will  cause  burning  if  allowed  to 
come  into  direct  contact  with  the  tender 
foliage  when  applied. 

In  this  section,  raspberries  are  not 
found  profitable  later  than  the  seventh 
year  after  setting,  because  disease  is  ram¬ 
pant  and  soil  fertility  depleted  to  a  great 
extent.  It  is  the  third  year  after  setting 
before  a  profitable  crop  is  gathered,  so  the 
patch  produces  from  four  to  five  crops 
and  is  then  taken  out.  It  is  better  to 
follow  raspberries  with  regular  farm 
crops  for  a  few  years,  build  up  the  soil, 
and  allow  disease  pollution  to  die  out 
before  again  setting  to  raspberries. 

The  Miller  raspberry  was  noted  for 
crumbling  but  otherwise  was  a  very  good 
berry,  as  it  adhered  to  the  stem  when 
ripe,  was  very  firm  and  a  wonderful 
yielder.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Miller  will  be  found  in  the  ancestry  of 
the  Latham,  as  this  latest  berry  has  many 
of  the  Miller  characteristics  which  may 
account  for  the  Latham  being  crumbly 
occasionally.  If  there  is  plenty  of  soil 
moisture,  and  the  soil  is  fertile,  Latham 
will  not  crumble.  If  your  berries  do 
crumble,  by  all  means  try  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  using  it  by  scattering  it  thinly 
along  each  side  of  the  rows  and  among 
the  canes  in  the  row  just  before  cultiva¬ 
tion  begins.  Then  when  you  plow  off  the 
rows  and  hoe  between  the  canes  the 
fertilizer  will  be  worked  into  the  soil. 
Plow  very  shallow  but  hoe  every  spear  of 
grass  from  between  the  canes  while  not 
hoeing  away  so  much  soil  as  to  weaken 
support.  This  is  based  upon  my  own 
experience  with  Lathams  growing  upon 
two  types  of  soil,  a  sandy  loam  which  is 
far  the  best  and  a  heavy,  black  soil  which 
is  inclined  to  be  wet,  produces  later  and 
larger  berries  but  not  so  many  of  them. 
The  berries  on  the  heavy  soil  never 
crumble  while  those  on  the  sand  do 
crumble  a  little,  especially  towards  the 
last  when  it  is  dry  and  hot. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  L.  B.  reber. 


Rusting  of  Tools  in  Winter 

One  of  the  most  annoying  things  the 
farmer  and  gardener  has  to  contend  with 
is  the  constant  tendency  of  good  tools  to 
rust,  in  Winter.  The  unusually  mild 
weather  this  season  has  caused  me  to 
look  over  my  tools  a  number  of  times  in 
order  to  fight  the  rust. 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  this  is  the 
problem.  On  large  heavy  farm  tools  a 
rough  painting  or  coating  with  some 
grease  is  useful  but  care  must  be  used 
that  it  contains  no  salt,  as  this  would 
make  a  bad  matter  worse.  A  mixture  of 
common  black  lead  or  stove  polish,  with 
any  kind  of  grease  or  oil,  is  excellent  for 
preventing  rust  and  is  easily  applied  and 
helps  to  reduce  friction  when  using  the 
tool. 

Saws  are  one  of  the  tools  which  rust 
quickly.  Common  kerosene  or  coal  oil  is 
one  of  the  best  things  to  use.  Keep  them 
well  cleaned  at  all  times  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  rubbing  with  this  thin  oil  will  do 
much  to  keep  them  in  good  order. 

Tools  like  spades,  hoes,  shovels,  trowels, 
etc.,  can  have  a  coating  or  brushing  with 
a  thicker  or  ordinary  lubricating  oil  such 
as  used  for  automobiles  or  machinery,  and 
even  the  old  used  oil  can  often  be  used 
to  advantage.  When  rust  has  once  ob¬ 
tained  a  hold  it  is  very  often  difficult  to 
remove  it,  and  for  small  tools  and  for 
guns  and  firearms  boiling  hot  water  may 
be  used.  The  extreme  heat  of  the  water 
will  often  loosen  the  rust  mechanically, 
and  if  well  dried  and  then  oiled,  good  re¬ 
sults  may  be  obtained. 

Small  tools  of  almost  any  kind  cau 
be  kept  in  good  order  by  kerosene  and  a 
clean  rag  occasionally  and  there  will  then 
be  little  trouble.  I  have  said  nothing 
about  tool  handles  or  woodwork  of  tools 
and  implements  but  these  can  be  brushed 
over  with  almost  any  kind  of  oil  but  if 
black  lead  or  stove  polish  is  used  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  it  away  from  the 
handles  as  nothing  is  dirtier  or  more  dis¬ 
agreeable  for  the  hands  of  the  user. 

Linseed  oil  is  excellent  for  wooden  tool 
handles  but  as  it  is  a  drying  oil  it  is  not 
so  good  for  steel  and  iron.  The  annual 
loss  from  rusting  of  steel  and  iron  is  ex¬ 
tremely  large,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss 
of  time  and  strength  and  anything  we 
can  do  to  lessen  this  is  well  worth  a  little 
of  our  time  an  energy,  as  our  work  will 
not  only  be  more  quickly  done  but  it  will 
be  more  satisfactory  in  every  way  to  the 
user,  H.  W.  HALES. 


2.  The  power  lift  raises  and  lowers 
implements  mounted  on  tractor, 
thus  saving  time  and  effort. 

3.  Irreversible  steering  gear  elimin¬ 
ates  rebounds  and  shocks  on  steer¬ 
ing  wheel.  Quick  and  easy  steering 
also  saves  time  on  each  round. 

4.  Two  independent  differential  foot 
brakes  give  instant  control  of  trac¬ 
tor.  This  braking  device  enables 
operator  to  pivot  the  tractor  on 
either  rear  wheel  and  helps  to  fully 
control  the  work  of  the  implement 
even  on  hillsides  and  in  ridged 
crops. 

5.  Low  center  gravity  stabilizes  the 
tractor  for  easy  handling,  yet  it 
has  ample  clearance  for  last  culti¬ 
vations  of  corn,  cotton  and  other 
crops. 

Many  Uses  Increase  Value 

You  can  do  complete  farming  with  the 
Case  All-Purpose  Tractor  and  save  time, 
labor  and  expense  throughout  the  year. 
Many  new  Case  implements  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  this  tractor  will  enable  you  to  cut 
production  costs  to  the  bone. 

Built  for  Extra  Years  of  Service 
— Get  the  Facts 

Through  the  use  of  quality  materials 
and  new  design,  the  weight  has  been  re¬ 
duced,  the  lasting  qualities  materially 
improved  and  operation  made  more 
profitable.  A.  new  booklet  which  tells 
how  this  has  been  accomplished  will  be 
mailed  free  upon  request. 


I  HE  Case  Model  "CC”  All-Purpose 
*  Tractor  does  every  farm  job  equally 
well.  Whether  planting  or  cultivating 
row  crops;  plowing  or  harrowing;  thresh¬ 
ing  or  power  take-off  operations,  it  will 
do  them  all  faster,  better  and  at  less  cost. 

Adjustable  Wheel  Spacing 
A  Much  Needed  Tractor 
Development 

The  rear  wheels  can  be  set  at  various 
treads  from  84  inches  down  to  48  inches, 
to  exactly  fit  practically  any  row  crop 
spacing.  The  narrow  48-inch  tread  makes 
an  unusually  compact  tractor,  which 
many  prefer  for  plowing,  hauling  and 
heavy  drawbar  work,  because  it  elimin¬ 
ates  side  draft  and  adds  to  operating 
convenience.  This  gives  you  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  two  types  of  tractors  for  the  price 
of  one. 

Speeds  Up  All  Field  Work — 
Cuts  Farming  Costs 

The  Case  All-Purpose  Tractor  is  not 
only  suitable  for  every  crop  and  every 
job,  but  it  simplifies  each  task,  saving 
valuable  time  and  substantially  reducing 
production  costs. 

1.  Its  dependable,  heavy  duty  engine 
gives  smooth,  flexible  power  that 
you  can  throttle  to  a  snail’s  pace 
or  open  up  instantly  for  full  speed 
and  heavy  loads. 


|  Note  for  the  first 
l  time  you  can  get 
1  a  tractor  that  is 
1  equally  satisfac - 
I  toryforbothrow 
I  crop  work  and 
I  plowing.  This 
I  gives  you  two 
tractors  in  one. 


H  In  this  feature 
H  lies  the  secret  of 
H  a  successful  all- 
H  purpose  tractor 
H  that  fits  every 
*  crop  and  every 
mjoh.  No  other 
If  has  such  a  wide 
range  of  treads. 


J.  I.  CASE  CO.,  Dept.  C-60,  Racine,  Wis. 

Please  send  me.  without  obligation,  your 
k  illustrated  booklet  telling  about  the  Case 
1  All-Purpose  Tractor  for  every  crop  and 
m  every  job. 

%  Name _ 

Address _ 

Include  also  booklets  on _ 


You  can  travel 
at  any  speed  best 
suited for  the  job. 
Normal  speeds 
are  2.63,  3.75 
and  5 .14. 


Other  Farm  Machine! 


Send  for  this  free  booklet 


G-V  SPRAYER  CAN  ALSO  BE  USED  FOR 
SPRAYING  WHITEWASH.  DOES  THE  WORK 
OF  FIVE  MEN  USING  BRUSHES. 


NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  00. 

Dept.  B  109  W.  Lake  St.  Chicago,  III. 


Sprays  Small  Fruit  Trees 


Whitewashes  Interior 


High  Pressure  Power  Spray er  Q^Q 

A  Wonderful  Bargain  From  Overstocked  Manufacturer  Last  Year’s 

OUTFIT  COMPLETE  HIGH  PRESSURE  Order  Direct  g$39-50 


OUTFIT  COMPLETE 

Consists  of  00  ft.  high-grade  spraying 
hose,  G-V  pressure  gun,  2  gallon  pressure 
tested  metal  container,  easily  refilled, 
agitator,  compression  valve  which  fits  any 
automobile,  truck  or  tractor. 

G-V  POWER  SPRAYER 

Any  auto,  truck  or  tractor  at  idle  speed 
furnishes  power.  Just  remove  spark  plug, 


Sufficient  pressure  to  throw  a  mist 
25  ft.  Especially  adapted  for  spraying 
insecticides,  any  form  spray  obtain¬ 
able  simply  by  turning  spray  tip. 
Flow  controlled  by  small  adjustable 
screw  at  handle  of  gim. 

CONTINUAL  AGITATION 

Tlie  agitator  is  provided  with  a  ball 
check  Valve,  assuring  constant  agita¬ 
tion.  Forms  a  fine  mist  which  sets 
on  the  foliage  and  does  the  job  right. 


from  This  Advertisement 

Witli  our  guarantee,  you  take  absolutely  no  risk. 
We  have  been  advertising  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  the  past  eight  years  and  are  known 
for  our  exceptional  bargains.  Free  instructions 
furnished.  Send  your  order  today.  Send  check 
or  §2.00  deposit,  balance  sent  C.  O.  D. 

GlIARANTFFI)  To  operate  equally  as  go*d 
uunnnn  ii.lu  as  any  outfit  selling  at  five 

tunes  our  price.  Our  motto:  “Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.” 
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responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent-  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nk  v- 
Yorkeii  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


HE  planting  season  is  at  hand,  and  what,  a  field 

1  it  spreads  before  ns  —  commercial  fruits  in 
acreages,  farm  patches  for  home  use,  and  the  smaller 
gardens,  where  every  bit  of  ground  must  count,  yet 
large  enough  for  an  apple  and  pear  tree,  and  some 
berry  bushes.  Besides  these  strictly  utilitarian 
items,  there  is  the  marvelous  array  of  ornamentals, 
adaptable  to  large  or  small  grounds,  things  of  beau¬ 
ty  and  interest  throughout  the  year,  making  the 
place  “look  better”  to  those  who  pass  by,  and  more 
homelike  for  those  who  live  there.  This  issue,  our 
annual  horticultural  number,  tells  many  things  of 
interest  about  these  matters,  and  the  nursery  and 
seed  catalogs  are  timely  reading,  suggestive  of 
Spring,  so  near  by.  One  of  the  promising  develop¬ 
ments  of  recent  years  is  the  roadside  stand,  where 
fruits,  vegetables,  flowers  and  other  products  of  the 
farm  may  be  sold,  without  any  expense  of  shipment. 
The  possibilities  in  this  work  may  well  be  considered 
where  one  is  on  a  much-traveled  road,  and  has  or  can 
hire  suitable  help  to  attend  such  a  stand.  Specialties 
are  valuable  in  giving  such  a  stand  reputation.  Pre¬ 
mier  strawberries,  Yellow  Transparent  apples,  and 
Hearts  of  Gold  cantaloupe,  are  examples  of  things 
that  will  make  buyers  want  to  come  again. 

* 

IN  1849  Lady  Emmeline  Stuart- Wortley,  an  En¬ 
glishwoman  with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  travel, 
took  passage  on  the  American  steamship  Georgia 
from  Havana  to  Chagres.  The  Georgia  is  described 
as  a  “magnificent  vessel,  of  about  3.000  tons,  com¬ 
manded  by  Lieut.  Porter  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  a  son 
of  the  celebrated  Commodore  Porter.  The  Georgia 
carried  as  deck  passengers  1.300  red-shirted  gold- 
seekers  on  their  way  to  California,  while  in  the 
hold  “there  flourished  the  singular  freight  of  30,000 
orchard  trees,  a  gift  from  a  philanthropist  of  New 
Jersey  to  the  coming  generation  of  the  Gold  State.” 
We  are  told  nothing  about  these  trees ;  whether 
they  reached  California  or  whether  they  only  got 
as  far  as  Chagres.  The  journey  across  the  isthmus, 
first  by  canoe,  then  on  foot  or  on  muleback,  was  a 
hazardous  one  for  a  woman  accompanied  by  a  deli¬ 
cate  young  girl  of  12  years,  but  Lady  Emmeline 
reached  the  Pacific,  and  went  on  down  to  Peru.  She 
died  six  years  later  in  Syria,  while  traveling  over 
the  rugged  uplands  of  Lebanon  on  her  way  from 
Aleppo  to  Beyrout — alone  except  for  her  daughter. 
Lady  Emmeline’s  restless  frame  was  finally  laid  in 
a  mausoleum  built  by  her  father,  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  on  his  estate;  her  daughter  became  a 
Maid  of  Honor  to  Queen  Victoria,  who  was  her  god¬ 
mother.  But  we  have  never  seen,  in  horticultural 
literature,  any  reference  to  the  30.000  orchard  trees 
that  we  may,  perhaps,  regard  as  a  forerunner  of 
California's  horticultural  greatness.  What  became 
of  them?  Did  any  survive  to  reach  the  Golden 
State?  And  who  was  the  New  Jersey  philanthropist 
who  thus  expressed  his  faith  in  the  future  of  Cali¬ 
fornia?  Here  is  an  interesting  horticultural  mys¬ 
tery.  Surely  there  is  someone  who  can  supply  the 
key.  Who  can  tell  us  of  these  trees? 

* 

PROF.  F.  C.  SEARS,  head  of  the  pomology  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Amherst,  Mass.,  Agricultural 
College,  states  that  about  600  varieties  of  fruit  are 
produced  in  the  orchards  and  vineyards  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  Apples  are  most  numerous,  165  varieties  being 
grown.  There  are  77  varieties,  of  peaches,  68  of 
plums,  63  of  grapes,  48  of  pears,  41  of  raspberries, 
32  of  cherries,  17  of  cultivated  blueberries,  9  of  nec¬ 
tarines,  7  of  currants,  5  of  blackberries,  3  of  goose¬ 
berries  and  2  varieties  of  quinces.  The  orchards 
and  vineyards  of  the  college  cover  35  acres.  The  ap¬ 


ple  crop  at  the  college  in  an  average  year  amounts 
to  about  7,000  bushels,  while  other  fruits  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  much  smaller  amounts.  A  large  amount  of 
this  fruit  is  used  for  classroom  purposes  to  acquaint 
students  with  the  different  varieties  and  their  char¬ 
acteristics  ;  a  considerable  proportion  is  used  in  ex¬ 
perimental  work,  and  a  limited  surplus  is  sold.  The 
research  staff  is  carrying  on  about  10  projects.  In¬ 
vestigations  are  being  made  into  soil  fertility,  prun¬ 
ing  of  apple  trees:  culture  of  blueberries;  effective¬ 
ness  of  different  spray  materials ;  storage  of  McIn¬ 
tosh  apples  under  varying  conditions;  pollination  of 
apples,  and  other  subjects  related  to  fruit  produc¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  fruit  produced  by  the  pomology 
department  is  used  by  the  horticultural  manufactur¬ 
ing  department  in  its  study  of  different  methods  of 
canning  and  preserving  fruit. 

* 

URING  Farmers’  Week  at  Cornell  College  of 
Agriculture,  D.  B.  Johnston  Wallace,  agrostolo- 
gist  at  the  college  of  agriculture,  and  recently  with 
English  experiment  stations,  reported  on  his  two 
years'  investigations  of  pastures  in  New  York  and  in 
23  other  States.  He  considers  that  New  York  State 
pastures  may  he  improved  in  stock-carrying  capacity 
and  in  productiveness  as  much  as  400  per  cent  by 
applying  500  lbs.  or  more  of  superphosphate  about 
every  three  to  five  years.  He  recommends  that  every 
pasture  should  be  grazed  bare  at  least  once  during 
the  season.  Then  a  rest  period  should  he  allowed 
for  the  plants  to  build  up  reserves  of  food.  Mixed 
grazing  is  better  than  pasturing  one  class  of  stock, 
both  for  the  pasture  and  for  the  full  utilization  of 
the  grasses.  Where  intensive  grazing  with  rotation 
of  fields  is  practiced,  nitrogen  fertilizers  are  a  good 
investment.  Nitrogen  may  be  applied  to  a  portion 
of  a  pasture  in  April  for  early  use  and  in  another 
portion  in  June  for  later  use.  The  resulting  rank 
grass  growth  must  he  pastured  heavily  to  .keep  it 
down.  Wild  White  clover  revolutionized  pasture 
formation  and  management  in  Great  Britain  and  it 
may  be  of  great  value  in  the  United  States,  he  be¬ 
lieves.  The  applications  of  superphosphate  encour¬ 
age  the  growth  of  the  White  clover,  which  in  turn 
gathers  and  furnishes  nitrogen  for  the  other  grasses 
and  helps  prevent  evaporation  by  shading  the 
ground.  The  good  effects  of  the  White  clover  are 
seldom  noticeable  until  about  two  years  after  the 
superphosphate  is  applied.  Dr.  Wallace  recommends 
mowing  pastures  at  least  once  each  season  and  some 
cultivation  to  scatter  droppings  and  to  loosen  the 
turf.  It  is  cheaper,  he  advises,  for  New  York  farm¬ 
ers  to  improve  their  own  pastures  by  fertilizing  than 
to  rent  more  land.  These  improvements,  made  by 
adding  lime  and  phosphorus,  should  also  do  away 
with  ill  health  and  may  even  prevent  some  of  the 
most  troublesome  diseases  of  livestock. 

* 

NE  of  the  surprising  outcomes  of  a  lamb-feeding 
experiment  at  the  Akron,  Col.,  Station,  was  the 
result  of  feeding  Russian  thistle,  an  abundant  weed 
pest  on  Colorado  farms.  Eleven  lots  of  20  lambs 
each,  averaging  59  lbs.,  were  fed  90  days.  Russian 
thistle,  ground  and  fed  as  roughage,  was  found  worth 
.$4.58  per  ton  in  feed  replacement  value.  Some  of 
the  thistles  fed  were  raked  out  of  fence  corners, 
while  others  had  been  cut  green  and  allowed  to 
cure  for  the  test.  Some  of  the  whole  thistles  were 
fed  to  cull  lambs  on  the  side  and  it  was  found  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  grind  them  if  they  are  cut 
when  green.  The  common  Canada  thistle  of  the 
East  has  long  been  considered  “pretty  good  hay”  if 
cut  green.  We  have  seen  cows  and  sheep  eat  it  as 
though  they  liked  it.  Dry  Russian  thistle  runs 
around  5  per  cent  protein  and  30  carbohydrates. 

* 

N  PAGE  229  Mr.  Tukey  makes  a  suggestion  re¬ 
garding  an  extension  of  the  “Honor  Roll"  for 
fruit-growers  who  pack  their  fruit  in  compliance 
with  already  existing  regulations.  The  annual  grad¬ 
ing  exhibits  of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  at  its  Winter  meeting  at  Rochester  and  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  have  done  much  good  in  educating  growers 
to  put  up  better  packs.  There  is,  however,  no  in¬ 
centive  to  a  grower  to  enter  the  contest,  since  all  he 
derives  from  it  is  personal  pride  if  his  pack  meets 
requirements,  and  confusion  if  the  barrel  picked  at 
random  from  storage  happens  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other  to  be  below  grade.  If  an  Honor  Roll  were 
prepared  each  year  by  the  society,  nicely  printed, 
and  distributed  to  commission  men  and  dealers  in 
various  cities,  to  he  tacked  up  on  the  walls  of  their 
offices  or  filed  for  reference,  it  might  he  a  distinct 
asset  to  a  grower  to  have  his  name  on  the  list.  It 
would  be  then  worth  his  while  to  try  to  meet  the 
requirements,  or  to  better  them.  The  suggestion 
would  need  some  careful  thought  and  planning,  but 
it  merits  consideration. 


VERMONT  farmers  have  always  been  noted  for 
resourcefulness,  and  their  practical  way  of 
taking  hold  of  things.  The  extension  service  is  ac¬ 
tively  at  work  on  the  market  question.  They  have 
gathered  figures  of  market  reports,  production  sur¬ 
veys,  consumption,  storage  holdings,  production  and 
prices  of  various  products  in  past  years,  and  have 

assembled  this  material  in  concise  form  for  study. 

• 

The  efforts  of  all  connected  with  official  agriculture 
in  the  State  will  he  centered  on  building  a  compre¬ 
hensive  report  of  the  current  and  long-time  outlook 
for  each  important  Vermont  farm  product.  It  is 
felt  that  in  a  year  like  the  present  one,  such  an  out- 
lookireport  is  more  important  than  usual  to  farmers. 
The  information  assembled  and  digested  will  be  got¬ 
ten  out  to  the  farmers  so  as  to  he  of  use  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  year's  work.  This  has  been  time  well  spent. 

* 

The  rural  folk  have  long  been  the  stabilizing  force 
in  the  nation.  It  begins  to  look  as  though  it  is  again 
the  rural  folk  who  are  finding  time  to  think  through 
the  big  problems  of  the  day  and  offer  sensible  solutions 
based  upon  the  welfare  of  the  -whole  and  not  upon  the 
self-interest  of  the  individual. 

O  SAYS  Prof.  Tukey  on  page  228,  and  who  will 
dissent  from  this  opinion?  There  is  a  growing 
feeling  that  we  have  given  too  much  power  into 
incompetent  hands — often,  it  would  seem,  into  hands 
that  work  solely  for  self,  rather  than  for  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  those  who  gave  the  power.  It  is  wise  to  re¬ 
member  that  those  who  give  power  may  also  with¬ 
hold  it.  We  look  for  a  growing  and  closely  knit 
consciousness  of  power  and  right  on  the  part  of 
country  people.  At  the  present  time  the  sleeping 
dragon  of  China  has  surprised  the  world  by  a  sud¬ 
den  awakening.  What  will  happen  if  some  crisis 
comes  that  will  unite  rural  people  throughout  the 
United  States? 

* 

WHAT  can  I  plant  this  Spring  as  a  quick 
legume  crop?  This  question  is  at  hand  from 
several  different  States.  Alfalfa  is  recognized  as  the 
great  legume  forage,  but  it  cannot  be  grown  in  one 
season  or  in  every  place.  Many  are  looking  toward 
Soy  beans  as  a  solution.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
their  value,  but  they  have  their  troublesome  points 
in  growth  and  harvesting.  Soy  beans  are  a  warm- 
weather  crop,  to  be  planted  about  the  same  time  as 
corn,  or  a  little  later.  They  may  he  sown  in  rows 
30  inches  apart,  and  cultivated,  or  drilled  like  oats. 
For  hay  they  are  cut  after  the  pods  are  well  formed, 
hut  before  the  lower  leaves  turn  yellow.  Soy-bean 
hay  is  one  of  the  best  forages  for  grinding  in  the 
modern  fodder  mills.  In  that  way  the  rather  coarse 
stalks  are  all  worked  up  into  easily  eaten  form.  The 
hay  itself  will  run  around  12  per  cent  protein,  and 
the  beans  as  high  as  30. 

* 

AT-KILLING  campaigns  are  getting  to  be  the 
fashion,  and  a  most  worthy  one,  as  rats  are 
serious  enemies  of  the  farmer.  Government  Biolo¬ 
gist  E.  M.  Mills,  who  has  engineered  several  success¬ 
ful  rat  drives  in  New  England  and  parts  of  New 
York,  is  supervising  one  in  Chenango  County,  N.  Y., 
in  co-operation  with  County  Agent  K.  D.  Scott,  to 
take  place  April  7.  Full  details  about  this  will  be 
found  on  page  253.  The  object  in  setting  a  date  for 
the  work  is  to  catch  the  migrants  from  one  farm  to 
another,  as  well  as  getting  more  persons  at  the  job 
than  if  left  to  individual  decision.  The  cost  of 
bait  is  trifling,  and  the  labor  of  using  it  worth 
while,  even  though  one  had  only  a  pair  of  rats 
around  the  place.  We  hope  to  see  this  work  spread 
to  other  counties. 


Brevities 

No  trouble  finding  angleworms  for  early  fishing  this 
yea  r. 

Glue  to  the  amount  of  89,099,800  lbs.  was  produced 
in  this  country  last  year. 

Early  McIntosh,  page  223,  is  a  good-looking  tree, 
and  good  reports  of  it  are  coming. 

Yes.  we  are  now  getting  a  touch  of  Winter  that  will 
cool  off  the  hibernating  insects. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  ice  cream  for  the  entire 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  one  gallon,  an  increase  of  66 
per  cent  in  five  years. 

Canada  has  about  3.200  lumber  mills  in  operation, 
employing  upwards  of  40,000  persons.  The  total  vol¬ 
ume  of  standing  timber  is  estimated  at  224.304.000,000,- 
000  cubic  feet. 

Bar  silver  to  the  extent  of  3,000.000  ounces  sold  on 
the  New  York  Metal  Exchange  February  23,  the  high¬ 
est  figure  being  31  cents  per  ounce.  Tin  on  the  same 
exchange  brought  22  cents  per  pound. 

The  finances  of  some  of  our  great  cities  are  in  such  a 
tangle  that  work  is  held  up,  wages  are  unpaid,  and  the 
treasury  is  empty.  The  chances  are  that  the  people 
responsible  for  these  conditions  would  feel  quite  able  to 
advise  a  farmer  how  to  run  his  business. 
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Defaulted  Realty  Bonds 

TTORXE Y-G  E NERAL  John  J.  Bennett,  Jr.,  has 
turned  his  attention  to  the  real  estate  bond 
racket  in  New  York  State,  and  especially  in  New 
York  City.  During  the  boom  period  large  mortgages 
were  placed  on  real  estate  properties.  The  mort¬ 
gages  were  assigned  in  trust  to  a  hank,  and  bonds  to 
the  face  value  of  mortgage  were  sold  to  the  public. 
The  high  interest  rate  of  the  bonds  made  them  at- 
tractive  to  inexperienced  investors.  When  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  property  fell  off  the  interest,  taxes  and 
expenses  could  not  he  met,  and  the  interest  was  in 
default.  Then  a  committee  was  organized  to  collect 
the  bonds  and  reorganize.  No  doubt  some  of  these 
reorganizations  were  fair  enough,  but  all  are  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  he  managed  with 
a  view  to  freeze  out  the  bondholders,  and  allow 
the  property  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  manipula¬ 
tors.  The  Attorney-General  now  takes  notice  of 
this  condition,  and  announces  that  he  will  require 
that  all  reorganization  plans  be  submitted  to  him  in 
the  interest  of  bondholders.  This  is  proper.  It  can¬ 
not  wholly  protect  bondholders  from  losses,  but  it 
should  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  amount  of  the 
losses.  Many  country  people  have  invested  in  these 
bonds.  We  have  repeatedly  warned  of  the  danger 
in  them. 


Hudson  River  Fruit  Exchange 

HE  Hudson  River  Fruit  Exchange,  Inc.,  of 
Southern  Ulster  County,  reports  that  it  got 
through  the  difficult  year  of  1031  with  a  profit.  It 
was  a  small  balance — $142.59 — but  considering  the 
drop  in  prices  it  is  a  good  showing.  Gross  sales 
were  24  per  cent  less  than  in  the  peak — 1930— year, 
and  13  per  cent  less  than  the  average  for  the  past 
five  years.  Consequently  the  wise  policy  of  reducing 
current  expenses  was  evidently  adopted  and  carried 
out.  This  co-operative  has  been  in  operation  20 
years.  In  1930  it  did  a  gross  business  of  $293,034.85. 
In  1931  it  was  $222,774.85.  The  decline  was  evident¬ 
ly  due  to  reduction  in  prices  and  not  in  volume  of 
products. 

This, organization,  truly  owned  and  controlled  by 
farmers,  has  served  to  make  the  fruits  of  Southern 
Ulster  better  known  than  could  be  possible  without 
the  association.  It  is  noted  for  a  high  quality  of 
product,  and  attracts  buyers  looking  for  dependable 
pack.  When  prices  are  generally  low,  just  a  little 
better  than  the  market  run  of  prices  makes  a  favor¬ 
able  difference.  For  example  this  last  year  grapes 
were  as  low  in  some  sections  as  $15  a  ton.  This  as¬ 
sociation  succeeded  in  returning  growers  $30  net 
after  paying  for  the  baskets.  No  association  can  do 
miracles  in  times  of  general  low  price  levels,  but 
this  is  an  example  of  co-operation  managed  for  the 
benefits  of  members  under  their  own  direction,  and 
one  time  with  another  and  with  one  crop  or  another 
it  always  justifies  itself'. 

The  headquarters  are  at  Milton,  N.  Y.,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  management :  J.  W.  Clarke,  president ;  C.  C. 
DuMond,  vice-president ;  C.  J.  Hepworth,  treasurer ; 
J.  R.  Conway,  assistant  treasurer ;  L.  W.  Craft,  sec¬ 
retary  ;  R.  B.  Kohl,  director ;  H.  T.  Velie,  director ; 
George  Hildebrand,  general  manager. 


Bootleg  Cows 

OMPLAIXTS  growing  out  of  the  quality  of 
cows  coming  in  from  Western  States  have 
caused  some  dairymen  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  the  source  of  these  cows.  They 
are  brought  in  by  some  dealers  who  advertise  them 
as  Wisconsin  cows.  For  a  time  they  were  accepted 
at  face  value,  but  inquiry  is  said  to  develop  the  fact 
that  dealers  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  bring  cows 
into  that  State  from  States  farther  to  the  west  and 
southwest,  and  sell  them  to  eastern  dealers  as  Wis¬ 
consin  stock.  Whether  the  eastern  dealer  knows  the 
source  of  the  cows  or  not,  they  are  sold  in  New  York 
State  as  the  Wisconsin  product.  This  “racket”  may 
not  include  all  cows,  but  there  seems  to  be  enough 
of  the  custom  to  cause  observing  dairymen  and  con¬ 
scientious  veterinarians  to  caution  farmers  to  make 
careful  inspections  of  cows  before  bidding  for  them 
at  the  auction  or  private  sales.  The  feeling  is  grow¬ 
ing  that  western  cattlemen  sell  their  least  desirable 
cows,  and  New  York  State  farmers  have  been  paying 
more  for  them  than  they  are  worth  for  milk  produc¬ 
tion  at  present  milk  prices.  There  are  many  New 
York  State  dairymen  who  know  cows,  and  need  no 
warning  from  anyone  when  it  comes  to  an  appraisal 
of  cow  value,  but  there  are  many  others  less  experi¬ 
enced.  Sometimes  these  are  influenced  by  other 
bidders  and  in  some  cases  it  is  reported  that  bids 
are  run  up  and  manipulated  by  the  auctioneer  to  in¬ 
duce  higher  bids  from  inexperienced  dairy  farmers. 


Anyway  when  responsible  dairymen  and  veterina¬ 
rians  observe  these  conditions  a  word  of  caution  is 
timely. 


Milk  Notes 

HE  Rutland  milk  plan  continues  to  grow  and  to 
excite  the  enthusiasm  of  dairy  farmers.  Meet¬ 
ings  are  reported  from  all  parts  of  the  North  Coun¬ 
try,  and  the  movement  is  steadily  moving  south. 
The  work  seems  to  be  especially  active  in  Jefferson 
County,  where  it  originated,  and  in  St.  Lawrence. 
Interest  is  also  reported  from  Oswego  County,  and 
south  to  Delaware,  Otsego,  Chenango  and  Scho¬ 
harie  counties,  with  some  interest  in  Pennsylvania. 

A  Statewide  meeting  of  dairymen  has  been  called 
at  Syracuse  for  March  15  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Secretary  E.  S.  Foster 
stated  that  the  meeting  was  called  in  response  to 
requests  from  different  counties  of  the  State.  It  is 
understood  that  this  is  not  under  the  auspices  of 
any  particular  group  but  for  the  whole  industry. 

Another  report  of  interest  is  that  the  Ogdensburg 
Creamery  Company  is  discontinuing  the  purchase  of 
milk,  and  will  open  a  patron's  cheese  factory  March 
1  to  continue  to  November  1,  making  it  possible  for 
Winter  producers  to  arrange  for  sale  of  liquid  milk 
during  the  Winter. 


Grimes  Top-worked  on  York 

I  am  mailing  you  a  sample  of  Grimes  Golden  apples 
that  grew  on  trees  top-worked  on  York  Imperial.  I 
have  spoken  several  times  about  the  keeping  quality  of 
these  apples.  I  just  put  them  on  the  market  the  past 
week  and  everyone  comments  on  their  appearance  and 
flavor,  while  my  other  Grimes  have  been  gone  for  near¬ 
ly  two  months,  kept  in  the  same  storage,  just  a  com¬ 
mon  cellar.  l.  g.  zixx. 

Barbour  County,  W.  Va. 

THE  apples  arrived  in  good  condition  and  were 
truly  wonderful  in  flavor,  as  is  characteristic  of 
this  variety  at  its  best,  when  it  develops  a  honeyed 
richness  unknown  in  other  sorts. 


Farm  Notes  from  Western  Maine 

Ground-hog  Day  has  come  and  gone  in  this  locality, 
without  seeing  his  shadow.  By  all  the  good  old  weather 
sayings  this  means  that  Winter  is  about  over.  But 
since  that  date  we  have  had  snow  about  three  times  a 
week,  not  heavy  falls,  just  one  to  four  inches  at  a 
time,  with  the  weather  cold  enough  so  that  it  is  ac¬ 
cumulating.  Until  the  first  of  February  we  had  a  most 
unusual  Winter,  the  ground  did  not  freeze  enough  to 
prevent  plowing  until  the  first  of  December.  Then 
most  of  our  storms  were  rain  or  a  mixture  of  rain  and 
snow  and  at  the  end  of  January  we  had  only  a  few 
inches  of  snow  on  the  ground.  There  is  not  nearly  as 
much  lumber  being  cut  as  usual  this  Winter  as  the 
mills  do  not  care  to  buy  much,  and  lack  of  snow  handi¬ 
caps  the  farmers  in  getting  out  what  is  being  cut.  To¬ 
night  (Feb.  16)  there  is  a  drizzly  rain  falling  and 
freezing  as  it  falls.  Roads  have  been  unusually  icy 
this  Winter  and  auto  accidents  frequent. 

In  spite  of  low  prices  and  small  demand  for  all  kinds 
of  produce,  most  farmers  are  looking  forward  hopefully 
to  the  coming  season.  Mills  around  us  are  employing 
more  workers  than  for  some  months  past,  most  of  them 
for  a  four  or  five-day  week.  As  most  mills  have  cut 
their  wages  only  10  per  cent,  the  pay  check  for  five 
days  work  will  buy  about  as  many  of  the  things  need¬ 
ful  for  good  living  as  the  check  for  a  full  week  would 
two  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Rumors  are  that  canneries  here  are  going  to  offer  one 
and  a  half  cents  a  pound  for  cut  sweet  corn  for  canning- 
next  Fall.  I  do  not  know  how  farmers  will  react  to 
such  a  cut  in  prices,  but  if  that  is  to  be  the  price  we 
shall  plant  flint  corn  instead  of  sweet  corn.  As  we  have 
nearly  300  hens  and  chickens,  we  can  use  the  flint  corn 
at  home  and  at  the  present  price  of  corn,  $1.25  to  $1.35 
per  cwt.,  flint  corn  will  give  us  nearly  twice  the  value 
of  sweet  corn  at  the  price  named  and  requires  but  very 
little  more  labor.  Last  Fall  we  began  to  pick  the  ears 
as  soon  as  the  kernels  were  filled  but  before  they  were 
glazed.  We  husked  and  threw  them  into  the  yards  for 
the  hens  and  chickens,  at  the  same  time  we  gave  them 
wheat  and  mash  in  hoppers.  The  chickens  shelled  the 
corn  and  became  so  expert  at  the  job  that,  when  the 
kernels  were  glazed,  and  even  now  with  the  ears  well 
cured  they  continue  to  shell  it  without  any  trouble.  We 
have  not.  shelled  any  corn  this  season  and  the  work 
which  the  hens  put  in  shelling  it  seems  to  give  them 
just  the  needed  exercise.  The  labor  of  husking  the 
corn  is  not  very  great  and  a  part  of  it  is  offset  by  time 
saved  in  delivering  the  sweet  corn  to  the  factory.  A 
crib  in  which  to  store  the  corn  until  needed  to  feed  is 
not  expensive;  ours  has  walls  of  2x4-inc-h  scantling  with 
hardware  cloth,  a  wire  netting  similar  to  mosquito  net¬ 
ting  but  with  larger  wires  and  larger  mesh,  nailed  on 
the  inside.  A  tight  roof  and  a  tight  floor  and  you  have 
a  crib  that  permits  the  air  to  circulate  through  the  ears 
and  dry  them  out  without  molding  or  heating  of  the 
grain. 

In  my  boyhood  many  farmers  used  to  claim  that  our 
home-grown  flint  corn  gave  better  results  in  feeding, 
bushel  for  bushel,  than  the  purchased  dent  corn  would. 
Now  the  nutrition  experts  tell  us  that  vitamin  A  is 
found  in  yellow  corn  and  is  lacking  in  white  corn.  Our 
yellow  flint  corn  is  deeply  colored  throughout  the  entire 
kernel,  excepting  the  germ,  while  the  kernels  of  the  yel¬ 
low  dent  corn  contain  a  large  percentage  of  white 
starchy  material.  So  science  is  proving  that  where  the  rest 


of  the  ration  is  seriously  lacking  in  vitamin  A,  those  old 
farmers  were  right.  With  good  seed  the  young  plants 
of  flint  corn  are  more  vigorous  and  grow  faster  than 
the  young  plants  of  sweet  corn,  which  is  a  great  help  in 
getting  in  the  early  cultivations  which  are  so  necessary 
if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  keeping  down  the  weeds. 
M  e  select  our  seed  in  the  field,  husk  the  ears  at  once 
and  put  them  where  they  will  dry  out  quickly.  There 
is  a  register  in  the  ceiling  of  our  kitchen  and  we  find 
that  over  this  register  in  the  chamber  above  is  an  ideal 
place  to  dry  out  a  bushel  crate  or  two  of  ears.  When 
it  is  well  dried  we  shell  it  and  store  it  away  until 
planting  time.  If  the  seed  ears  are  dried  out  quickly, 
we  do  not  bother  to  test  them  for  germination,  as  we 
anvays  find  it  good,  but  if  there  is  much  delay  in  get¬ 
ting  our  seed  dried  out  we  use  the  well-known  rag-doll 
test  and  find  out  how  each  ear  behaves  in  germination. 

Franklin  Co.,  Me.  h.  l.  s. 


Notes  from  Southern  Ohio 

M  hy  should  one  go  to  Florida  or  California  with 
such  a  M  inter  as  this  in  Southern  Ohio?  There  has 
been  no  snow  on  the  ground  up  to  Washington's  birth¬ 
day  and  only  a  few  flakes  seen  here.  It  has  frozen 
some  about  a  dozen  or  so  mornings,  and  the  lowest  tem¬ 
perature  has  been  IS  above  Fahr.  The  excess  tem¬ 
perature  for  last  year  was  over  three  degrees  per  day 
average,  and  it  has  been  more  than  that  for  this  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February.  People  have  been  getting  vege¬ 
tables  out  of  the  garden  all  Winter,  and  plenty  of  kale 
and  turnips  have  been  taken  fresh  to  market  all  the 
time,  every  week.  Little  cull  turnips  that  were  too 
small  last  Fall  have  developed  into  good  size  and  the 
quality  is  good  yet. 

Some  of  the  early  kinds  of  strawberries  in  warm  ex¬ 
posures  commenced  to  bloom  early  in  January,  and 
other  things  have  been  opening  ever  since,  such  as 
dandelions,  Crocus,  violets,  daffodils,  ox-eye  daisies, 
some  shrubs  like  flowering  quince  and  golden  chain, 
have  been  in  bloom  all  the  time  since  last  November. 
All  the  above  have  not  bloomed  in  all  locations  but  in 
protected  or  warm  exposures,  although  in  the  open. 

Tree  fruits  have  not  put  out  buds  as  much  as  one 
might  expect  from  the  kind  of  weather  we  have  had 
but  they  are  showing  life  distinctly.  Some  early  kinds 
of  plums  are  opening  and  some  peach  are  nearly  out, 
show  the  red  but  not  all  are  so  forward.  There  is  the 
lightest  crop  of  peach  buds  I  ever  saw,  due  to  such  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit  last  year.  It  is  likely  the  buds 
will  not  be  so  plentiful  on  apple  either  after  such  a  crop 
as  was  raised  then.  I  can  still  find  apples  hanging  on 
the  trees  that  have  not  rotted  yet,  and  are  eatable, too 
and  a  good  many  drops  can  be  found  on  the  ground  but 
they  taste  of  the  ground. 

-Rost  of  plowiing  has  been  done  in  this  county  but 
it  has  never  frozen  yet  except  a  thin  crust  on  top. 
Most  of  the  stock  has  run  on  pasture  all  Winter  and 
plenty  of  it  has  never  been  fed  a  thing  yet.  Grass  is 
growing  all  the  time  and  is  green.  There  is  plenty  of 
feed  and  some  will  be  carried  over.  There  is  no  profit 
in  selling  the  feed  and  none  in  feeding  it  to  stock  and 
selling  that. 

The  apples  that  were  kept  in  common  storage  have 
been  moved  to  market.  The  price  never  advanced  over 
10  cents  per  bushel  from  early  Winter,  and  the  rot 
was  bad  enough  to  make  the  sales  less  than  if  it  had 
been  sold  early.  Cold  storage  holdings  are  heavy  and 
only  a  tew  have  been  moved  out  yet.  Grimes  has  been 
selling  at  40  to  65  cents  per  bushel  including  the 
basket;  good  Romes  about  75  cents;  Delicious  $1  to 
$l.o0 ;  and  few  lots  in  quantity  are  moving.  Most  fruit 
is  trucked  to  markets.  tj  t  cox 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head 
but  we  beheve  a  tarm  paper  should  give  farmers  au  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

A  25-cent  Dollar 

Dairymen  near  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  get  about  three  cents 
per  quart  for  milk.  The  milk  is  sold  at  retail  to  con¬ 
sumers  in  Oneida  at  12  cents.  This  spread  at  home 
right  under  our  eyes-  is  one  of  the  things  dairymen  are 
not  able  to  reconcile  with  a  square  deal  for  themselves 

At  a  meeting  in  Madison  County  recently  I  learned 
from  the  speakers  that  there  was  then  less  surplus  milk 
in  the  New  York  market  than  a  year  ago  at  the  same 
time  and  that  the  price  paid  for  fluid  milk  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed  is  about  the  same  as  the  average  price 
Paid  by  western  eoiulenseries.  It  would  seem  from 
this  that  this  is  a  good  time  to  demand  a  fair  price. 

Considerable  interest  has  developed  among  dairymen 
in  the  Rutland  plan.  A.  K> 


Wants  50-50  Milk  Price 

Someone  has  given  the  idea  that  we  got  a  raise  of 
10  cents  from  the  Sheffields.  Not  so.  They  put  a  raise 
of  10c  on  Class  1,  7c  on  Class  2,  5c  on  Class  3,  and 
then  cut  every  one  of  our  tests  from  one  to  six  points, 
and  our  milk  is  received  under  Class  2,  so  we  are  noc 
getting  as  much  for  our  milk  as  at  first. 

Here  is  something  I  do  not  understand.  They  wanted 
farmers  to  raise  more  cows,  and  produce  enough  milk 
to  keep  out  the  western  products.  They  have  a  flush 
of  milk  here,  and  yet  when  I  go  to  the  store  for  a  pound 
of  butter  I  am  handed  a  western  brand.  This  week's 
butter  had  the  name  of  John  Morrell  &  Co.,  of  Ottum¬ 
wa,  Iowa.  We  are  told  that  we  are  producing  too  much 
in  this  State.  Then  our  markets  are  flooded  with  but¬ 
ter,  canned  milk  and  eggs  from  other  States,  and  the 
same  time  retail  prices  are  high  to  the  needy. 

Our  milk  stations  put  out  price  lists,  urging  farmers 
to  feed  dry  milk  to  calves.  Last  Spring  a  new  low 
price  of  $5.75  per  100  lbs.,  .and  we  were  getting  less 
than  $2  per  100,  butterfat  and  all.  It  seems  they  think 
the_farmer  is  a  joke.  I  hope  farmers  will  stick  to  the 
50-50  deal,  and  then  the  milk  dealers  will  make  more 
profit  than  the  farmers.  We  do  not  want  land  bank 
or  credit.  Give  us  a  fair  deal  and  we  can  shift  for  our¬ 
selves.  Farmers  are  good  spenders.  Give  them  a 
chance  and  all  trades  will  pick  up.  i.  n.  b. 

New  York. 


Surplus  Milk  Idea 

After  attending  many  meetings  of  Farm  Bureau  and 
Dairymen’s  League,  I  believe  the  plan  of  keeping  the 
surplus  milk  home  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do.  If  it 
gets  in  the  hands  of  the  dealer  to  make  other  products, 
they  always  cry  “surplus”  as  an  excuse  for  low  prices. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  all  farmers 
vote  on  any  question  before  any  decisions  in  price  or 
surplus  are  made.  Don't  let  George  do  it  all.  Good 
luck  to  your  efforts  but  there  must  be  some  pluck  be¬ 
fore  anything  can  be  accomplished.  a.  g. 

New  York. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Strathglass  Herd  of  104 
Ayrshire  Cows  Establishes 
World’s  Record 

When  the  Strathglass  herd  of  104  Ayr¬ 
shire  cows,  owned  by  Hugh  J.  Chisholm, 
of  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  recently  completed 
a  herd  test  record  of  10,431  lbs.  of  4.05 
per  cent  milk  and  423  lbs.  of  butterfat,  a 
world’s  record  was  established  for  a  herd 
of  100  cows  of  any  breed,  with  no  ani¬ 
mals  milked  more  than  three  times  daily. 
This  is  also  the  highest  record  ever  made 
by  an  Ayrshire  herd  of  50  or  more  cows, 
and  completes  the  third  consecutive  year 
of  a  three-year  average  that  is  the  high¬ 
est  ever  made  by  a  50-cow  herd.  Over  a 
five-year  period,  the  Strathglass  herd  has 
been  tested  continuously,  and  has  an 
average  for  105  cows  of  9,026  lbs.  of  milk 
and  367  lbs.  of  butterfat.  The  mature 
equivalent  average  for  the  five-year  pe¬ 
riod  is  401  lbs.  of  butterfat,  while  the 
1931  mature  equivalent  is  467  lbs.  of 
butterfat. 

The  Strathglass  herd  made  these  rec¬ 
ords  under  breeding  herd  management 
conditions  in  which  health  and  breeding 
usefulness  have  been  of  first  considera¬ 
tion.  At  no  time  were  the  females  which 
constitute  this  herd  fed  for  the  maximum 
commercial  production,  which  so  fre¬ 
quently  results  in  liberal  production  but 
shortens  periods  of  useful  service. 

The  herd  test  'supervisors’  reports  re¬ 
veal  that  a  maxium  of  11  lbs.  of  16.73  per 
cent  grain  and  20  lbs.  of  silage  per  day 
was  the  limit  for  any  cow  in  the  herd, 
and  the  entire  herd  averaged  3.99  lbs.  of 
4.05  per  cent  milk  for  each  pound  of  con¬ 
centrates  consumed.  Since  about  one-half 
of  the  herd  consisted  of  immature  animals 
requiring  an  extra  allowance  of  grain  for 
their  normal  development,  the  extreme  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  mature  members  of  the 
herd  is  quite  evident.  Another  evidence 
of  the  conservative  management  practices 
followed  in  making  this  record  is  that 
one-third  of  the  cows  in  the  herd  were 
milked  but  twice  daily,  and  those  that 
were  milked  three  times  daily  received 
such  treatment  for  an  average  of  less 
than  five  months.  Less  than  a  dozen 
members  of  the  Strathglass  herd  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  box  stalls,  and  practically 
all  of  the  heaviest  producers  made  their 
records  standing  in  their  usual  tie-stalls. 

As  previously  mentioned,  a  16.73  per 

cent  protein  gi’ain  mixture  was  fed  to  all 
of  the  milking  herd. .  This  grain  ration  is 

made  to  order  on  the  formula  of  Manager 
A.  H.  Tryon.  In  addition,  beets  and  beet 
pulp  were  fed  in  liberal  quantities,  each 
cow  receiving  an  average  of  5.8  lbs.  of 
beets  and  3  lbs.  of  beet  pulp  per  day, 
with  a  maximum  of  40  lbs.  or  oeets  or  6 
lbs.  of  beet  pulp.  The  combination  of 
beets,  beet  pulp,  and  a  limited  amount  of 
relatively  low  protein  mixture  has  proven 
conducive  to  keeping  udders  sound  and 
cows  in  regular  breeding  condition. 

Hay  is  of  primary  consideration  in  the 
feeding  program  at  Strathglass.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  secure  the  best  of  hay, 
and  also  to  insure  a  variety.  Choice  Al¬ 
falfa,  a  select  grade  of  clover,  and  a 
limited  amount  of  mixed  hay  are  all  kept 
on  hand,  and  each  fed  at  different  times 
during  the  day.  The  combination  of 
these  three  kinds  of  hay  keeps  the  appe¬ 
tite  sharp,  balances  mineral  and  protein 
requirements,  while  contributing  to  the 
health  and  productivity  of  the  herd. 

The  Ayrshire  herd  test  rules,  which 
governed  the  Strathglass  record  specify 
that  only  cows  that  are  owned  in  the 
herd  10  months  or  more  of  the  herd  test 
year  are  included  in  the  average.  First 
calf  heifers  that  have  been  in  milk  10 
months  or  more  during  the  herd  test  year 
are  also  included.  No  fractional  parts  of 
years  are  included  by  giving  credit  to 
cows  that  may  be  in  the  herd  for  only  a 
few  months  of  heavy  production. 

The  Strathglass  herd  has  long  been  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  source  of  highly  regarded 
breeding  stock,  as  well  as  a  producer  of 
notable  prize  winners.  The  recent  world’s 
production  record  with  a  limited  feeding 
program  is  of  particular  interest  to.  every 
purebred  breeder,  and  is  indicative  of 
the  progress  made  by  Mr.  Chisholm  and 
Manager  A.  H.  Tyron  in  developing  a 
herd  of  cattle  that  combine  approved  type 
with  the  capacity  for  efficient  production. 

As  usual,  some  of  the  most  dependable 
breeding  matrons  in  the  Strathglass  herd 
have  contributed  quite  largely  to  the  lat¬ 
est  herd  test  average,  and  quite  a  num¬ 


ber  appear  in  the  list  of  28  cows  and 
heifers  that  made  over  12,000  lbs.  of 
milk.  The  outstanding  milk  production 
was  that  of  imported  Netherhall  Martha 
that  made  17.152  lbs.  of  milk  and  690.7 
lbs.  of  butterfat.  Belle  Hale,  a  daughter 
of  Penshurst  Nathan  Hale,  produced  17,- 
124  lbs.  of  milk  and  721  lbs.  of  butterfat, 
while  Elroy’s  Florence,  a  granddaughter 
of  Rob  Roy  of  Elmwood,  completed  the 
trio  of  17,000-lb.  cows  at  Strathglass. 

Hobsland  Lucky  Star,  grand  champion 
of  the  1923  National  Dairy  Show,  was 
represented  by  four  daughters,  with  rec¬ 
ords  over  12,000  lbs.  The  best  of  these 


is  Strathglass  Hornella,  that  made  lo,- 
524  lbs.  of  milk  and  649  lbs.  of  butterfat. 
Strathglass  Betty  Brown,  another  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Hobsland  Lucky  Star,  produced 
14,337  lbs.  of  milk  and  556  lbs.  of  but¬ 
ter  fat  at  just  three  years  of  age.  Strath¬ 
glass  Lucky  Jean  is  another  13,000-lb. 
daughter  of  “Lucky  Star’’  with  a  test  of 
4.87  per  cent  giving  her  a  record  of  648 
lbs.  of  butterfat  in  10  months. 

Auchenbrain  Ben  Bo,  that  was  used 
with  considerable  success  at  Strathglass, 
has  two  daughters,  Strathglass  Jingle  and 


Strathglass  Bella  Lady,  that  averaged 
just  at  13.000  lbs.  of  milk,  viiile  a  total 
of  eight  of  his  daughters  made  10,000  lbs. 
or  more.  A  quartette  of  Marshall-in-Chief 
daughters,  all  bred  at  Strathglass,  made 
12,000  lbs.  or  over.  Strathglass  Jeanette, 
a  particularly  attractive  breeding  matron 
came  through  with  14,246  lbs.  of  milk  and 
539  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

Several  good  imported  cowrs  contributed 
very  wrell  to  the  herd  average,  including 
Low  Milton  Elate,  with  15,219  lbs. ;  Barr 
Isolde,  with  14,422  lbs. ;  Barr  Iris,  the 
dam  of  Strathglass  Dalbar,  and  Gar- 
elaugli  Clover  with  about  12,500  lbs.  each. 
The  10-year-old  Duchrae  Sybil  4th,  dam 
of  Barr  Dairy  Queen,  Strathglass  Sym¬ 
bol  and  Strathglass  Symbolizer,  made  12,- 
105  lbs.  in  288  days.  Barr  Iris,  the  dam 
of  Strathglass  Dalbar,  produced  12,418 
lbs.  of  4.25  per  cent  milk  and  528  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  Auchenbrain  Favorite  to  Beau¬ 


ty  38th  came  through  with  12,356  lbs.  of 
milk,  testing  4.24  per  cent. 

Still  others  whose  performances  were 
quite  conspicuous  and  well  over  the  12,- 
000-lb.  mark,  are  Canisteo  Lady,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Ardrossan  Robin  ;  Bellefonte  Lady 
Lilly's  Exchange,  by  Yellow  Kate’s  Ex¬ 
change  of  Penshurst ;  Penshurst  Belva,  a 
daughter  of  Penshurst  Man  O’War ; 
Strathglass  Bella  Doona  and  Strathglass 
Miss  Violet,  the  latter  a  particularly  at¬ 
tractive  daughter  of  Strathglass  Brown 
Knight.  c-  conklin. 


Back  to  Butter-making 

There  is  a  fascination  in  making  good 
butter,  and  with  the  low  prices  of  cream 
and  milk  threatening  to  prevail  during 
the  Spring  and  Summer  months  it  is  the 
wise  farm  woman  who  will  get  the  butter 
equipment  in  order  and  canvass  her 
friends  for  prospective  private  customers, 
taking  orders  for  fresh,  sweet,  homemade 
butter  to  be  delivered  with  the  fresh  eggs. 
And  she  will  not  find  it  the  difficult  task 
of  a  few  years  ago,  either  to  make  or  sell 
the  butter,  for  today  the  country  home¬ 
made  product  is  coming  back  in  style,  and 
actually  sells  for  more  per  pound  than 
creamery  butter,  provided,  of  course  that 
it  is  of  good  quality. 

But  there  is  a  distinctly  different  type 
of  butter  wanted  now,  and  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  and  hold  customers  they  must  be 
pleased.  The  demand  today  is  for  dry 
butter.  This  is  procured  by  proper  work¬ 
ing  until  the  butter  is  smooth  and  clear 
in  texture,  in  order  not  so  much  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  moisture  as  to  incorporate  it 
with  the  fat  so  that  it  will  not  leak  when 
cut.  Indeed,  it  has  been  proven  by  test 
that  often  moist,  streaky  butter  of  coarse 
texture  was  lower  in  moisture  content 
than  smooth  clear  butter  that  appeared 
dry. 

Another  decided  preference  is  for  light- 
colored  and  lightly  salted  butter.  So  do 
not  color  nor  salt  too  highly,  rather  three- 
fourths  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound  than 
the  usual  ounce.  In  fact  there  are  a  se¬ 
lect  few  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  pre¬ 
mium  for  butter  containing  no  salt  at  all. 

There  is  also  another  factor  to  be  con¬ 
sidered — the  ever-increasing  demand  for 
sweet-cream  butter.  This  type  demands 
almost  immediate  delivery  as  its  appeal  is 
in  its  fresh  sweetness.  And  on  the  same 
line  as  this  sweet-cream  butter  comes  an¬ 
other  dairy  product  that  is  so  very  new 
and  so  deliciously  good  that  it  sells  to 
town  people  like  the  hot  cakes  of  “ye 
olden  times,”  and  for  a  high  price.  Added 
to  these  qualifications  is  the  advantage 
that  it  is  entirely  machine-made  by  a  low- 
priced  attachment  used  with  a  standard 
type  of  separator.  It  is  commercially 
called  Delshire  cream  and  differs  from  the 
usual  ffeam  in  that  it  is  highly  concen¬ 
trated  as  it  contains  about  75  per  cent 
butterfat,  which  makes  it  almost  as  rich 
in  butterfat  as  butter.  It  is  made  by 
running  fresh  milk,  or  cold  milk  reheated 
to  100  degrees,  through  an  especially 
equipped  separator.  When  this  product 
cools  it  is  hard  and  looks  and  tastes  like 
the  churned  sweet  cream  butter,  but  it 
has  a  more  delicate  flavor  and  a  creamy 
texture.  It  can  be  salted  if  desired,  and 
it  still  retains  its  delicate  flavor.  To  salt 
add  one-half  tablespoon  of  salt  to  each 
pound  of  the  Delshire  cream  and  stir 
well.  If  the  salt  is  added  after  cream 
has  hardened  it  must  be  st-irred  gently 
with  as  little  motion  as  possible. 

This  Delshire  cream  is  used  exactly  as 
butter  for  spreads  and  cooking,  but  it  also 
has  many  additional  uses,  as  any  desiried 
flavoring  may  be  added,  such  as  honey, 
maple,  chocolate,  flavoring  syrups  of  all 
kinds  and  extracts.  A  wide  variety  of 
spreads  can  also  be  prepared  by  using  it 
plain  to  moisten  minced  ham,  hard-cooked 
eggs,  cheese,  peanut  butter,  etc.  It  is 
also  excellent  for  shortening,  white 
sauces,  cream  soups,  cream  pies,  mousse, 
ice  cream  and  salads.  It  makes  rich 
creamy  candy  of  an  unusual  flavor,  and 
very  easily  digested  pastry.  There  is  a 
booklet,  which  can  be  had  for  the  asking, 
that  gives  a  number  of  delicious  tested 
recipes  using  Delshire  cream  in  a  most 
economical  way,  and  at  the  same  time 
supplying  the  body  with  an  abundance  of 
vitamin  D. 

Thus  the  farm  woman  who  is  willing 
to  cater  to  the  prevailing  tastes  will  be 
able  to  add  substantially  to  the  dairy 
profits  which  have  been  ruinously  low 
during  the  past  year.  Granted  that  a 
few  years  ago  homemade  butter  was  a 
drug  on  the  market  when  of  poor  quality, 
today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  change 
our  reputation  with  little  or  no  drudgery 
entailed,  as  there  are  few  farms  without 
power,  ice,  sanitary  equipment  and  au¬ 
tomobiles  for  quick  delivery.  All  of 
which  tend  to  make  the  producing  of  a 
high-grade  of  dairy  products  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  worthy  of  our  consideration  during 
the  present  crisis  of  the  dairy  business. 
However,  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  Del¬ 
shire  cream  are  such  that  it  does  not  need 
to  be  delivered  immediately.  F.  H. 
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A ‘  etherhall  Martha ,  whose  yearly  test  ivas  17,152  lbs.  milk  and  690.7  lbs.  butterfat. 


Some  of  the  Good  Ones  at  Strathglass  Farm 
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'Note:  An  extra  allowance  of  grain  iras  fed  to  the  immature  females  for  developme 
purposes.  A  number  of  these  heifers  are  included  in  the  groups  requiring  the 

heavier  grain  allowance.  * 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Treat  LAME  HORSE 
while  he  WORKS 


Horse  keeps  working  while  being 
treated  with  old  reliable  Absorhine 
—  never  blisters  nor  removes  hair. 
Brings  quick  aid  in  relieving  mus¬ 
cular  soreness,  swellings,  other  ail¬ 
ments  of  strain  or  sprain.  Antiseptic 
to  aid  healing  of  open  sores,  galls, 
cuts.  Economical.  Little  goes  far. 
Any  druggist.  Large  bottle,  $2.50. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  288  Lyman  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORB1NE 
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MEDICATED  DILATORS 


^  Send  your  name  for  free  supply  of  Moore 
Bros.  Purp til  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  Improved 
Construction — Contain  no  metal  or  wire  core. 
Needlepoint  makes  them  easy  to  insert — arrow¬ 
head  prevents  them  going  in  too  far.  Sore  teats 
heal  quicker  with  Moore  Bros.  Dilators.  Use  them  for 
Spiders,  Obstructions,  Sores  and  Scabs  on  tips.  Hard 
[Milkers,  after  operating.  1 H  Dozen  25c.  7  Dozen  $1 

at  your  aealer  or  direct  from  ua  postpaid.  Write  today 
for  FREE  supply  and  big  FREE  catalog  of  dairymen  a 
supplies  at  money  saving  prices. 

The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Dept.  41  v  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 


7  weeks  old  -  $3.00 

9  weeks  old  -  3.35 

10  weeks  old  -  3.50 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing-  Stock 
MY  GUARANTEE-YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If 
dissatisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 


G.  BUNZEL 


EAST  STREET 
LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


PIGS  Your Moneys' Worth  PIGS 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

We  offer  Berkshire  and  0.  I.  C. — Chester  and  York¬ 
shire,  a  few  Duroc  and  Berkshire — 

6-8  wks.  old,  $3.00  ea.  8-10  wks.  old,  $3.25  ea. 

12  weeks,  extras,  $4.00  ea. 

Shoats  60-75  lbs.,  $8;  nice  yonug  Boars  100  lbs.,  $12  ca. 

Will  carefully  crate  and  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Express  paid  on  orders  of  6  pigs  or 
more — Write  today  and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs. 
You  may  as  well  have  the  best. 


FREE  RANGE  PIGS 

Strongly  Developed,  Less  Susceptible  to  Sickness 

500  YOUNG  PIGS 

Chester  Yorkshire  Cross  A 
Chester  Berkshire  Cross  I  6-8  wks.  $2.75,  $3 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  >-  8-10  wks.  $3,  $3.50 
Yorkshire  and  Hampshire  |  10-12  wks.  $3.50,  $4 
Hampshire  and  Poland  J 

50  Boars  above  breeds.  Boars  for  immediate  service, 
$10,  $15.  $18,  $20,  $25.  Y'oung  hoars.  $5,  $7,  $8.  Get 
tiie  sows  bred.  Handsome  sows  and  gilts  open  and 
bred,  $15,  $20,  $22,  $25.  $30.  Bugged  shoats  and 
feeders  all  prices.  Sell  just  what  milk  your  contrac¬ 
tor  can  use.  Wash  out  that  surplus  clause.  Feed  it 
to  pigs.  It  never  should  leave  the  farm.  Add  35  cents 
on  Y-ermont  and  Connecticut  pigs. 

C.  DAVIS, _ Box  II, _ CONCORD,  MASS. 


QUALITY  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wks.  old,  $2.50,  7-8  wks.  old.  $2.75,  8-9  wks.  old,  $3.00 
Chester  Whites,  7-8  weeks  old,  $3.75. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  O.O. D.  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 


Chester  White  and  Duroc  Pigs 

Buy  your  pigs  early  and  have  a  larger  hog  at  your 
usual  killing  time  next  fall.  Try  some  of  the  good  type, 
well  bred  pigs,  we  will  be  glad  to  pick  you  out  good 
individuals  from  good  litters  for  breeding  at  no  extra 
cost.  Crated  free.  Shipped  F.  O.  B. 

8  t«  10  weeks  old  .  $3.50  each  C.  0.  D. 

Vt.  and  Conn,  add  35c  per  pig  for  inoculation. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  834  Boston  Post  Rd„  Weston,  Mass. 
Phone  Waltham  0888. 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  INC 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  ...  $8.00 

8  to  10  weeks  old  «t  -  -  $8.50 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  140  lbs.  at  $25  apiece 

GOOD  PIGS  AND  SHOATS  1932  prices  lower,  quality 
higher.  PIGS  that  eat.  live,  grow,  7  weeks  old, 
F.  O.  B.  $3.50  each.  30-pound  size  10  weeks  $4.50., 
SHOATS  40-pound  $5.50  each.  All  crated.  F.  O.  B. 
express,  castrated,  single  vaccinated.  Mostly  Poland 
China,  some  Chesters,  Durocs,  Berkshires.  State  2d 
choice  size  and  breed  wanted.  Send  check  or  money 
order  with  order  to  save  you  C.  O.  D.  return  charges, 
or  0.  O.  D.  Absolute  money-back  guarantee  to  be  as 
represented  on  arrival.  Many  pleased  customers,  in  all 
Eastern  States.  Order  direct,  here,  now. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT _ Cheswold,  Del. 

Small  Pigs  For  Sale 

Extra  quality  small  pigs  now  available  at  a  very  low 
price.  Good  rugged  Chesters  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed ;  also  Chester  and  Berkshire  and  Chester  and 
Poland  China  crossed.  These  pigs  are  a  real  buy. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.00  eaeli— C.O.D. 
Crated  free,  shipped  F.O  B. 

Add  85c  each  on  Conn,  and  Vt.  orders  for  inoculation. 

POST  ROAD  FARM  Phone  Waltham  1049  J  Weston.  Mass. 

Choice  selected  western  feeding  pigs— 

from  70  to  120  lbs.  average.  Also  6  to  10  weeks 
old,  big  type  pigs.  For  information  call  or  write 

JOHN  HENKEL,  County  Avenue,  Secaucus,  N.  J. 
Phone  Palisade  6-1493. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale  4  hester  «fc  Berkshire 

8-9  weeks  old,  $3.75  each 

Sold  0.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX _ Woburn,  Mass. 

“Piirttbrarl  Ont'Ane”  One  or  a  carload.  Farmers 
rUILblLU  IHHlH/b  Prices.  Satisfaction  guar- 
Anteed.  ALLEN  POST  -  Ensenore,  New  York 

K  Purebred  BERKSHIRES  maple  lt' iane 

,/K RKSIUlt i,  FARM,  Scofield  &  Buckelew,  Stanley,  N ■  Y. 


Dreg-  QWIIlf?  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  Yl,  Patti 
CROC  O  If  INC  toil  A  Son,  Merrlfield,  N.  Y  . 


Qmo  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.  1.  Pedigreed  Pigs.$8 
V  Easiest  feedersjquickest  growers.  R.  HILL,  Sen  tea  Falls,  N  r. 


General  Care  of  Sows 

I  have  just  started  raising  pigs,  could 
you  give  me  any  information  on  the  care 
of  brood  sows  ?  h.  t. 

New  York. 

Sows  and  gilts  should  have  access  to 
forage  as  long  as  the  season  permits 
throughout  the  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall. 
Alfalfa,  clover  and  rape  are  suitable 
under  our  conditions.  Some  men  supple¬ 
ment  forage  with  limited  grain,  although 
we  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  do  so 
with  the  brood  sows  at  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  Farm.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  more 
hog  men  make  the  mistake  of  keeping 
their  brood  sows  too  fat  than  too  thin. 

In  the  Fall  when  forage  and  pasture 
becomes  short  it  Yvoukl  be  advisable  to 
supplement  it  with  some  grain.  Brood 
sows  should  not  receive  corn  alone,  as  it 
tends  to  keep-  them  too  fat  and  is  a  heavy 
feed.  A  good  grain  mixture  for*  brood 
sows  is :  oats,  2 ;  corn,  1 ;  wheat  bran,  1 ; 
tankage,  one-half,  part  by  Yveight.  During 
-the  past  Winter  we  have  kept  our  brood 
sows  at  Syracuse  University  Farm  in 
excellent  condition  on  sheaf  oats  and 
Alfalfa  hay  in  racks.  I  have  never  seen 
sows  come  through  in  nicer  shape  or 
farrow  larger  or  stronger  litters.  If  you 
do  not  have  Alfalfa  hay,  use  some 
Alfalfa  meal  to  the  extent  of  about  five 
per  cent  in  their  grain  mixture.  I  Yvould 
strongly  emphasize  that  you  keep  before 
the  brood  sows  at  all  times  the  following 
mineral  mixture:  ground  limestone  1 
part ;  steamed  bone  meal,  1  part,  and  salt, 
1  part  by  weight. 

Another  suggested  method  of  Yvintering 
brood  sows  would  be  good  quality  second- 
cutting  Alfalfa  hay  in  racks,  whole  or 
ground  oats  and  tankage,  mixed  in  the 
ratio  of  10  parts  oats  to  one  of  tankage, 
and  hand-fed  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
keep  the  sows  in  good  thrifty  condition, 
giving  them  access  to  the  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  at  all  times.  When  I  say  the  mineral 
mixture  at  all  times,  I  mean  to  keep  it 
before  them  in  the  Summer  Yvhen  they 
are  on  pasture  as  well  as  in  the  Winter. 
With  the  young  growing  sows,  they 
should  be  fed  sufficient  to  keep  them 
groYving  in  a  thrifty  manner,  and  can  be 
fed  the  same  way  as  the  mature  brood 
sows  only  feeding  them  more  liberally  in 
proportion  to  their  size  and  body  weight. 

E.  YV.  DUCK. 


Coming  Farmers*  Meetings 

Feb.  22-March  5.— Ice  Cream  Making, 
two  weeks’  course,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  ,T. 

Sept.  12-14. — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  twenty-third  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary  Wil¬ 
lard  G.  Bixby,  32  Grand  Ave.,  Baldwin, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Produce  prices  are  holding  about  steady,  with 
an  advancing  tendency  in  butter. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  higher; 
creamery,  prints,  28c;  tubs,  2Se;  firsts,  23  to 
24c.  Cheese,  weak;  new  daisies,  brick,  14  to 
15c;  longhorn,  15  to  16c;  limbnrger.  23c.  Eggs, 
firm;  nearby  fancy.  24  to  25c;  grade  A.  16  to 
22c;  grade  B,  15  to  16e:  grade  C,  13  to  14c; 
nearby  at  market.  15  to  20c;  western,  13  to  17c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady:  fowls,  19  to  23c: 
fryers,  23  to  24c;  capons.  28c;  ducks,  22  to  27c; 
turkeys,  26  to  28c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls, 
16  to  20c;  springers,  14  to  20c;  old  roosters, 
13c;  capons,  25  to  26c;  geese.  15  to  17c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Bald¬ 
win,  bn.,  40  to  75c;  YVolf  River.  50  to  75c; 
YVinesap,  00  to  75c:  YY’ealthy.  Snow.  Rome 
Beauty,  75  to  00c;  Greening,  25c  to  $1:  De¬ 
licious,  75c  to  $1.50:  Iving.  85c  to  $1.25;  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  50c  to  $1.50;  McIntosh,  $1  to  $2.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  35  to  3, Sc; 
Maine.  2-bu.  bag.  $1.40:  Idaho,  bakers,  15-lb. 
bag,  38  to  40c;  Fla.,  bu.,  $2.75;  sweets,  Md., 
bu..  65  to  75c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea.  me¬ 
dium,  ewt..  $2.50  to  $2.75;  marrow,  red  kidney, 
$3.25  to  $3.50;  white  kidney.  $5.  Onions,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.50;  Spanish,  orate, 
$2.05  to  $2.75;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag.  $1  to  $2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes.  Cal.,  lug,  $2.75 
to  $3;  honeydews,  Chile,  crate.  $2  to  $2.25; 
oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $3.25  to  $4.25;  Fla..  $3.25 
to  $4.25:  pears,  Cal.,  box.  $3.25  to  $3.50;  pine¬ 
apples,  Cuba,  crate.  $3.50  to  $4.50;  plums.  S. 
A.,  box,  $2.75  to  $3;  strawberries,  Fla.,  pint, 
8  to  16c. 

Vegetables.- — Anise.  Tex.,  crate.  $1.50  to  $3; 
asparagus.  2-doz.  bch..  $4  to  $0:  beans,  Fla., 
green  and  wax,  bu.,  $1  to  $3.50;  beets,  bu.,  25 
to  40c;  broccoli,  bu.,  $i.50;  Brussels  sprouts, 
qt.,  25  to  30c;  cabbage,  bu..  25  to  50c;  carrots, 
bu.,  60e  to  $1.25;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75 
to  $1.90;  celery,  doz..  40  to  75c;  cucumbers, 
Fla.,  doz.  carton,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  eggplant, 
Fla.,  rxate,  $1  to  $2.50:  endive,  lb.,  22  to  30c; 
escaroie,  Tex.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $3;  horseradish, 
bbl.,  $0.50  to  $7.50:  lettuce.  10-lb.  bskt..  $1; 
mushrooms,  1-lb.  carton,  25  to  30c;  peas,  Hex., 
crate,  $7;  peppers,  Fla.,  hamper,  $2.75  to  $3.25; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  25c;  rhubarb,  5-lb. 
carton,  25  to  50c;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  65  to  90c; 
tomatoes,  10-lb.  carton,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  35  to  50e. 

Sweets.  —  Honey,  steady:  24-section  case, 
$2.25  to  $2.75.  Ylaple  products,  steady;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.15  to  $1.25:  sugar,  lb.,  20c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$13  to  $13.50;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $13.50;  oat 
straw,  $7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton,  $15; 
standard  middlings,  $15:  red-dog,  $15.50:  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  30  per  cent  protein.  $19.85;  oil- 
meal.  34  per  cent,  $32;  hominy,  $16.30;  gluten, 
$15.50;  oatfeed,  $7.30:  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $2. 50- 
Alfalfa,  $11.25;  Aisike,  $10:  clover.  $11.25  to 
$11.50.  c.  H.  B. 
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LABOR  &  BUILDING  COSTS  DOWN 


Remodel 

Build-Equipi 


tf/' Ventilate 
Any  Farm 


jIwoFREEBoofe 

If  you  will  fill  out  coupon 
below  telling  us  what  kind  of 
a  building  you  are  planning 
to  build,  remodel,  ventilate  or 
equip  we  will  send  these  two  books. 

_  They  tell  you  how  to  save  money  on  material  and  construe- 
tion  costs  —  How  to  plan  your  buildings  to  make  them  con¬ 
venient  and  practical  what  is  the  best  wall  construction  — 
what  is  best  floor  material,  etc.  These  and  many  other  vital 
questions  are  answered  in  these  two  books.  These  books  also 
tell  you  about  labor-saving  Jamesway  equipment — Stalls, 

Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups,  Lit-  ov^/yjmS2 

ter  Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  cow _ Moll  £oupon_to_ Off ice_Nearest_  You_ 

barn;  Troughs,  Waterers,  etc.,  ,  JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  6482 

for  hog  houses;  Feeders,  Nests,  .  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Waterers,  Incubators,  Brooders,  .  Jamesway  Ltd.,  Weston,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

Heaters,  for  the  poultryhouse —  ,  Send  me  your  New  Jamesway  Book.  I  am  interested  in 

a  complete  line  of  every  kind  of  n  ®mldlng  n  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 

labor  -  savine  monev  -  makincf  5  Gov--  Barn  [J  Horse  Barn  [J  Tile  Silo 

.  saving,  money  making  (  □  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House  □  Building  Tile 

equipment  tor  any  farm  building.  I  would  also  like  information  on  □  New  Heating  System 
Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  to  office  1  for  Poultry  House  □  New  Pointed  Arch  Poultry  House 
nearest  you  and  get  these  valuable  I  □  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  □  Poultry  Flock  Equipment 
books  Free.  | 

James  Manufacturing  Co.  ( Name~ . 

Ft.  Atkinson.  Wis.  i 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  }  P.  O _ _ _ _ __ _ _ 

Jamesway,  Lid.,  Weston,  Onl.,  Canada  { 

R*  F-  D - - - State. _ _ _ 


GRADE-A  AYRSHIRES 
MAKE  GRADE-A  MILK 

Ayrshires  make  the  most  clean  4%  Grade 
A  milk  at  the  lowest  feed  cost. 

Ayrshire  udders  are  built  for  clean  milk 
production — strongly  supported,  easily  kept 
free  from  disease  and  injury. 

You  can  depend  on  Ayrshires  for  4%  milk. 

Write  for  booklets  or  help  in  locating  stock. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 

96  Center  St.  Brandon,  Vt. 


|  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  P. 

The  Present  Is  The  Time 

to  Buy  to  Advantage 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BREEDING  CATTLE  OF 
QUALITY  AND  MERIT 

We  are  offering  at  conservative  prices  Regis¬ 
tered  heifers,  unregistered  commercial  heifers 
and  young  bulls  old  enough  to  breed  and  for 
service  next  spring  and  summer. 

Early  correspondence  will  insure  best  selections. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS 

Pine  Plains  (Dutchess  County)  New  York 

DAIRY  CATTLE  | 


Crawford  County,  Pa. 

CLEAN  DISEASE  FREE  COWS 

Fresh  cows,  springers,  heifers,  pure  bred  or  grade, 
all  dairy  breeds  in  car  loads  or  less,  checked,  tested 
to  go  anywhere  always  available  at  prices  in  keeping 
with  the  times  and  the  quality  demanded.  Our  entire 
County  has  been  regularly  tested  since  1923.  Our 
sales  service  is  the  best  on  Earth.  Main  line  shipping, 
can  deliver  vicinity  New  Y'ork  in  24  hours.  New 
Haven,  36  hours  for  $70.40  per  car  freight. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  &  SALES  ASSOCIATION, 
Market  House,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Accredited  Dairy  Cows  Up  Springers 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires, 
Holsteins.  Delivery  of  five  and  ten  cow  lots  made  any¬ 
where.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  Barra,  VI.  Tel.  1  05. 


FERRETS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


FrDDPTQ  for  killing  rats, 
rcnncio  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $2.50. 
Females,  $2.50. 

Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $4.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


FERRETS — Bred  females,  $7.  Special  ratters,  $36  per 
doz.  Shipped  C.O.D.  B.  &  B.  Fur  Farms,  Port  Clinton,  0. 


FERRETS— Males,  $2.00;  females,  $2.25.  Special  Ratters 
$3.00.  YVill  ship  C.O.D.  E.L.  HARTMAN  Box  4  New  London, O. 


JERSEYS 

Jersey 

fi  Ail  Bred  for  production  and 

l.rllllr  type  for  34  years.  If  you 

wau  t  to  make  more 

milk  or  more 

cream  for  less  money,  we  can  help  you. 

Accredited  Herd.  A.  F.  PEIRCE,  Box  <>7,  Winchester,  N.  II. 

1_ R. 

RABBITS 

Rabbits  4  Supplies  KX3?“SSwO;S^.” 


i: 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH VILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


HORSES 


WdlXITFIl  ?  1  Pair  of  Hambletonian  Horses 
■*  *  LI/  .  Must  be  young  and  well  matched, 

CHAS.  HUBER  -  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 


^heflnrwt  Pnnioe  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 
oneiiana  ronies  mares  with  coits  by  side  or 

separate.  Prieesright.  A.  B.  PORTER  POKY  FARMS,  Atwater, Ohio 

DOGS  .%  ~ 

Fed.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Ne'Tov“ypFa.rm‘ 

Miscellaneous 

Genuine  Black  Raccoon  Mated  females. 

Prices  reasonable. 

Satisfaction  guar.  E.  L.  Hartman,  Box  4,  New  London,  Ohio 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  ‘have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  5,  1932 


Your  Old  Barn 
CanWinfor 
You 


Send  For  This 
Book  of  IDEAS 


Here’s  a  book  of  ideas — money  making 
suggestions  for  use  in  improving  old  barns. 
It’s  not  necessary  to  wait  until  you  build 
a  new  barn,  or  go  to  heavy  expenses  re¬ 
modeling  before  you  make  the  money  you 
want.  Actually,  your  present  barn,  with 
a  few  improvements,  may  make  you  a 
greater  profit  per  dollar  invested. 


Free — Mail  the  Coupon 

You’ll  like  this  book.  It  shows  how  old 
barns  were  made  over  in  a  better  arrange¬ 
ment  to  save  time  and  work — how  you  can 
make  your  present  barn  easier  to  clean — 
easier  to  handle  feed — easier  to  take  care 
of  stock  and  eliminate  extra  chores. 


Now  is  the  time — prices  are  down.  Aou 
will  be  surprised  at  how  little  it  costs 
to  convert  your  present  barn  into  a  real 
money  maker. 


If  you  want  our  bam  equipment  or  poultry 
equipment  catalog,  too,  please  ask  for  it. 
We  will  include  either  or  both  with  this 
new  book.  But  whether  you  are  in  the 
market  for  new  equipment  now  or  not, 
get  this  new  book  "How 
Old  Barns  Can  Make 
Money.”  It  will  give 
you  ideas  you  can  use 
right  now.  "Write  your 
name  in  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  today. 


ST 


Formerly  Hunt. 
Helm-Ferrie  St  Co. 


NtA/L  COUPON  TODAY 


HARVARD, 

ILLINOIS 


STARLINE  INC.,  Dept.  3Y 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  You  may  send  me  youi  new  book — '"Hon 
Old  Barns  Can  Make  Money.” 


I  have _ Cows,  _ Hogs,  _ Chickens. 


Name _ 


Address  __ 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
March  5,  1932.  In  most  cases  the  top  price  is 
given. 

MILK 

February:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 

butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  $1.16;  2B,  $1.41;  Class  3,  $1.30. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.69;  Class  2, 
$1.35;  Class  3,  $1.35. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  24%c;  extras,  92 

score,  2314c;  first,  87  to  91  score,  22  to  23e; 

lower  grades.  1814  to  20c;  ladles,  18  to  20c; 

packing  stock,  12  to  17c;  sweet  fancy,  2614c; 
extra.  2514c;  firsts,  22%  to  25c;  renovated,  21c; 
centralized,  2214c.  Retail,  31  to  33c. 

CHEESE 

State  held,  16%  to  18c;  fresh  special,  13  to 
14c;  average  run  to  fancy.  11%  to  12%c;  Young 
America,  fresh,  12%  to  13%c. 

EGGS 

The  New  York  egg  trade  has  adopted  new  egg 
rules  as  will  be  noted  in  quotations  below: 

Atlantic  Coast  white  hennery,  special  pack, 
including  premium,  24  to  25c;  hennery  specials, 
21  to  23c;  standards,  19  to  20c;  nearby  me¬ 
diums,  18  to  19%c;  browns,  special  pack.  19 
to  21c;  standards.  18  to  18%e:  mixed  colors, 
special  pack,  19  to  19%c;  standards,  44  lbs., 
18%  to  18%c:  rehandled  receipts,  43  lbs.,  17  to 
17%c;  rehandled  receipts,  43  lbs..  17  to  17%e; 
mediums,  14c;  Pacific  Coast  fresh  specials,  24 
to  24%e;  standards,  21  to  23c.  Retail  in  New 
York  public  markets,  33c. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb..  20c:  chickens,  large  breeds,  best. 
24c;  small  breeds,  best,  18c;  roosters,  13c; 
ducks,  20c;  geese,  15c;  rabbits,  lb.,  20c. 

DRESSED  TOULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  29c;  fair  to  good.  20  to 
26c;  capons,  best,  30c;  roosters.  14c;  fowls,  23c; 
ducks,  18c;  geese,  18c;  turkeys.  No.  1,  nearby, 
26c:  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded.  35c;  graded,  40e; 
dark,  doz.,  $3.50;  culls,  $2.50. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  10c;  good  to  choice,  6  to 
9c;  lambs,  hothouse,  head,  $7. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  100  lbs.,  $6.75;  bulls,  $3.75:  cows,  $3: 
calves,  best,  $10.50;  common  to  good,  $4  to 
$7.50;  sheep,  $3;  lambs,  $7.60;  hogs,  $4.75. 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs.,  $1.85:  Maine,  180  lbs., 
$1.85;  Idaho,  100  lbs.,  $2.40:  sweet  potatoes, 
Md.,  bu.,  65c;  Jersey,  bu.,  $1.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.,  $11;  beets,  bu..  50c;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  18c;  cabbage,  ton,  $22:  car¬ 
rots,  bu.  bskt..  $1.65;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $2.25; 
cucumbers,  Porto  Rico,  bu.,  $4.50:  eggplant, 
bu.,  $2.25;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $5.75;  kale,  bbl., 
$1;  lettuce,  bu.,  $4.50;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $4.75; 
parsley,  bu.,  $1.25:  peas,  bu.,  $7.75:  peppers, 
1m. .  $2.25;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.10;  string  beans,  bu., 
$3.75:  tomatoes,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.50:  watercress, 
100  bchs.,  $4. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Cortland,  bskt.,  $1.50:  R.  I.  Greening, 
$1.50;  Wealthy,  $1.25;  McIntosh.  $2.50:  Bald¬ 
win.  $1.10;  Stayman.  $1.10:  Y'ork  Imperial, 
85c:  pears.  En.,  bu.,  $1;  strawberries.  Sn..  qt.. 
33c:  kumquats,  qt.,  10c;  peaches,  Chili,  box  of 
17  lbs.,  $3. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $17;  No.  3.  $15: 
clover  mixed,  $18;  straw,  rye,  $19;  oat  and 
wheat,  $11. 

FEEDS 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran,  $20.35;  standard  middlings.  $19.85:  Red- 
dog.  $22.10;  hominy  feed,  $18.75;  cottonseed 
meal,  $22.75. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  73%c:  corn,  No.  2  yellow. 
49%c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  35%c;  rye,  60%c. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  moderate  amount  of  trad¬ 
ing  on  the  Boston  Produce  Market  during  the 
past  week  with  few  important  price  changes 
noted  on  fruits  or  vegetables.  Poultry,  eggs 
and  butter  were  firm.  The  wool  market  was 
inactive  and  inclined  easier. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady.  Na¬ 
tive  various  varieties  ordinary  25  to  75c.  Bald¬ 
wins  mostly  75c  to  $1.50,  fancy  mostly  $1.75  to 
$2.  McIntosh  mostly  $1.50  to  $2.  fancy  $2.25 
to  $2.60,  few  large  extra  fancy  $2.75  to  $3  std. 
bu.  box.  Me.  Wolf  Rivers  $1.50  to  $2  bbl.  Va. 
U.  S.  1  Black  Twigs  85c  to  $1.10,  Staymans  $1 
to  $1.25  bu.  tub.  Pa.  and  N.  Y.  Baldwins,  U. 
S.  Utility  65  to  90c,  poorer  50c.  U.  S.  1,  best 
90c  to  $1.10  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  slow. 
Native  cut  off  60c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y. 
cut  off  ord.  50c  to  $1  100-lb.  sack.  Texas  belid. 
mostly  $1.50  to  $1.75  %  crate. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Native  Savoy  ord.  50  to  75c  bbl.  N.  Y. 
Danish  $1  to  $1.25  90  lbs.  Texas  crts.  $2  to 
$2.75.  Savoy  mostly  $1.50  to  $1.75  crt.  Fla. 
1%  bu.  hampers  white  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Savoy 
$1.25  to  $1.35. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  cut  off  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu  box.  N.  Y. 
cut  and  washed  $1.40  to  $1.75  bu.  bskt.  Calif, 
bchd.  $4  to  4.50  few  $5  crate.  Tex.  bchd.  $2 
to  $2.50  %  cr. 

Cauliflower. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady., 
Calif,  pony  crts.  best  $2  to  $2.25,  poorer  lower. 

Celery. — Supply  moderately  light.  demand 
fair.  Fla.  10-in.  crts.  best  $2.25  to  $3.25,  poorer 
low  as  $1.50. 

Cranberries. — Supplies  moderately  light:  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Mass.  %  bbl.  crts.  Howes  best 
$2.50  to  $3.25,  poorer  lower. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  increasing,  demand  very 
slow,  market  weak.  Hothouse  native  60  to  72 
cukes,  ordinary  $5  to  $8,  best  mostly  $10  std. 

bu.  box.  Fla.  cartons  fancy  mostly  $1.50  to 

$2.25  doz.  Ill.  hothouse  fancy  $2.50  to  $3.50 
24  cukes. 

Lettuce.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good 
Native  18  heads  hothouse  50  to  S5c,  std.  bu. 
box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  $2.50  to 

$3.50  cr.  Ariz.  crts.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  $2.50  to 

$3.50 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  50c  to  $1.  few  extra  fancy  $1.25.  N.  Y. 
50  to  90c.  Pa.  35  to  85c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Native 
yellow  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  Mass  yellow 
mostly  $2.25  to  $2.40  50  lbs.  N.  Y.  mostly 
$2.25  to  $2.40.  small  lower  50  lbs.  Mich.  $2.25 
to  $2.40  50  lbs.  Spanish  Valencias  mostly  $4 
%  case. 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  on 
best.  Native  cut  off  best  75c  to  $1.  Many 
poorer  unsalable  std.  bu.  box. 


Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 

Me.  100  lbs.  Green  mountains  best  mostly  80 
to  85c,  poorer  lower  100  lb.  bag.  P.  E.  I.  few 
sales  mostly  $1.50  to  $1.65  90  lb.  bag. 

Radishes. — -Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 

Native  hothouse  50  to  60  bchs.  best  85c  to  $1.10, 
poorer  low  as  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow, 

market  draggy.  Native  hothouse  mostly  8  to 
10c  lb.  Wash,  hothouse,  few  sales  $1.25  15-lb 
box.  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  hothouse,  few  sales 
5  to  7c  lb. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Tex.  Savoy  best  75  to  85c,  poorer  low  as  50c 
bu.  bskt. 

Spuash. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Blue  Hubbard  native  $3.75  to  $4.75  bbl., 
mostly  $100  to  $120  ton.  N.  Y.,  Minn.,  and 
Ohio  no  sales  noted. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  ruta  or  purple  tops  40  to  65c  std.  bu. 
box.  White  Capes  50  to  65c  50-lb  bag.  P.  E.  I., 
Ruta,  mostly  50  to  65c  50-lb.  bag. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
poor.  Hothouse  native  no  sales  noted.  Fla. 
outdoor  $1.50  to  $2.25  lug;  $2  to  $2.75,  poorer 
low  as  $1  6-bskt.  crate. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  light.  No. 
1  Timothy  $18.50,  No.  2  Timothy  $17.  Eastern 
fine  to  coarse  $15.50  to  $16.50.  Clover  mixed 
red  $17;  Alsike  $17.50  ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm,  creamery  extras  23%c. 
Firsts  23c.  Seconds  21  to  21%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  26c;  white  extras  25c.  Fresh 
eastern  21%  to  22c  dozen. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  lighter,  market 
firm.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  21  to  23c;  3  to  3%  lbs. 
21  to  22c.  Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  20  to  23c;  4% 
lbs.  24c.  Roosters  14  to  15c  lbs.  Stags  14  to 
17c.  Capons  26  to  29c.  Live  poultry  firm. 
Fowl  22  to  23e.  Leghorns  18  to  19c.  Chickens 
large  20  to  21c.  Stags  14  to  15c.  Roosters 
12  to  13c.  Broilers  large  18  to  22c;  small  15 
to  16c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
extras  1931  18  to  18% :  extras  1930  no  sales. 
Firsts  17%  to  18c.  Fresh,  firsts,  15  to  15%. 
Western  held  extra  1931  17  to  18c;  extras  1930 
no  sales.  Firsts  16  to  17c.  Fresh  firsts  1931 
13%  to  14 %c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. —  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.50  to 
$3.75.  Calif,  small  white  $3.75  to  $4.  Yellow 
eyes  $3.75  to  $4.  Red  kidney  $3.75  to  $4.  Lima 
$5.50  to  $6  100  lb.  sacks. 

Wool.- — Market  very  slow,  demand  light. 
Prices  slightly  easier. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  strictly  combing, 
23  to  23%c;  clothing,  18c;  %  blood,  combing, 

23  to  24c:  clothing.  18  to  19c;  %  blood,  combing, 
23  to  23%e;  clothing,  20c;  %  blood,  combing, 

21  to  21%c;  clothing,  20c. 

Scoured  Basis. — -Ohio  fine,  combing,  56  to  58c; 

clothing,  47  to  49c;  %  blood  combing,  50  to  52c; 

clothing,  42  to  44c;  %  blood  combing,  42  to  44c; 

clothing,  38  to  40c:  %  blood,  combing.  36  to  37e; 

clothing,  34  to  35c;  terr.  fine,  combing.  55  to 
57c:  clothing,  48  to  50c;  %  blood,  combing,  52 
to  54c;  clothing.  46  to  48c;  %  blood,  combing, 

47  to  50c;  clothing,  42  to  45c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 

ing.  40  to  42e;  clothing,  37  to  39c. 


BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate;  market  weak  de¬ 
mand  very  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $4  to  $4.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  moderate;  mar¬ 
ket  generally  steady  with  last  week;  demand 
very  light. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2  to  $3.50.  Low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1.50  to  $2. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $3.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6  to  $9;  cull 
and  common  $5  to  $6. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  barely  normal ;  market 
weak  with  some  sales  $5  to  $10  below  quota¬ 
tions;  demand  poor.  Choice  (per  head)  $95  to 
$110;  good  (per  head)  $85  to  $95;  medium 
(per  head)  $50  to  $85;  common,  (per  head) 
$40  to  $50. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  Feb.  20. ) 

Market  slow  throughout  week,  common  and 
medium  grade  beef  steers  comprising  bulk  of 
receipts,  very  few  quotable  above  $6,  bulk  sell¬ 
ing  $5  to  $5.75.  compared  with  week  ago  prices 
practically  unchanged.  Bulls  steady  to  weak; 
she  stock  and  cutters  about  steady.  Country 
demand  for  Stockers  and  feeders  very  narrow, 
few  sales  about  steady,  mostly  $4  to  $4.50: 
bulk  fat  heifers  $5  to  $5.50:  medium  bulls  $4 
to  $4,50:  butcher  cows  $3  to  $3.50;  cutters  $1.50 
to  $2.  Calves  steady,  top  vealers  $10. 

Hogs  steady  to  weak,  bidding  lower  on  pack¬ 
ing  sows,  bulk  good  and  choice  180  to  230-lb. 
wts.  $5  to  $5.25. 

Sheep  steady,  good  and  choice  lambs  $7.25 
to  $7.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Feb.  20:  Cattle,  19 
cars:  8  Virginia.  3  St.  Paul,  3  Kentucky.  2  Chi¬ 
cago.  2  West  Virginia.  1  Tennessee,  1  Sioux 
City:  containing  501  head.  1.247  trucked  in; 
total  cattle,  1,748  head,  642  calves,  3,271  hogs, 
334  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 


Steers.—  Good, 

900 

to 

1.100 

lbs., 

$6.75 

to 

.75;  medium, 

900 

to 

1.100 

lbs., 

$5.75 

to 

1.75;  common, 

900 

to 

1,100 

lb».. 

$4.50 

to 

$5.75;  good.  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $7  to  $8;  me¬ 
dium.  1,100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $6  to  $7;  good,  1,300 
to  1,500  lbs..  $7  to  $S. 

Heifers. — -Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.25  to 
$6.75;  good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6.25:  me¬ 
dium.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  common, 
550  to  850  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.75. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4.25  to  $4.75:  good.  $3.50  to 
$4.25;  common  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $4.25  to  $5.50; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4.25;  year¬ 
lings  excluded. 

Vealers.— Good  and  choice,  $9  to  $10:  me¬ 
dium,  $8  to  $9:  cull  and  common.  $6  to  $8. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice. 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6.50;  common  and 
medium.  500  to  S00  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $5.25;  good 
and  choice,  SO0  to  1.050  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6.75; 
common  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $3.75 
to  $5.50. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs..  $4.75  to  $5.25:  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
180  to  200  lbs..  $5  to  $5.50;  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs..  $5  to  $5.50:  med.  -wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50: 
livy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $4.75 
to*$5,25:  hvy.  wt..  good  and  choice,  290  to  350 
lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.25:  pkg.  sows,  medium  and 
good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $23.50;  shorts,  $22.50:  hominy, 
$23.50;  middlings,  $25;  linseed.  $40:  gluten, 
$23.50;  ground  oats,  $28.75;  Soy-bean  meal,  $30; 
hog-meal,  $30.50:  cottonseed,  41  per  cent, 
$26.50:  dairy  feed.  16  per  cent,  $25.50;  dairy 
feed,  18  per  cent,  $28;  dairy  feed,  20  per  cent, 
$31:  dairy  feed.  24  per  cent,  $31.75:  dairy  feed. 
25  per  cent.  $32.25;  dairy  feed.  32  per  cent, 
$33:  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $31.50:  Alfalfa, 
regular,  $28.50;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $30. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter.  —  Solid-packed  creamery,  in  tubs 
fancy,  higher  scoring  than  extra,  25%  to  28%c: 
92  score,  24%c:  91  score,  23%c;  90  score,  23c: 
89  score,  22c;  88  score,  21%c;  87  score,  21%c: 
86  score,  21c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  extra  firsts,  18%c;  firsts,  in  new 
cases,  17%c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand  cases, 
16  %c ;  fresh  seconds,  13  to  14c;  refrigerator- 
first,  13c;  seconds,  11  to  12c;  carefully  selected 
and  candled  fresh  eggs,  in  cases,  21  to  23c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fancy  Plymouth  Rocks,  20  to 
21c:  mixed  colors,  fancy,  18  to  19c;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  fancy,  17  to  18c;  ordinary,  12  to  16c; 
roasting  chickens,  fancy,  large,  Plymouth  Rocks," 
20  to  21c;  Spring  chickens,  fancy,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  medium-sized,  20  to  21c;  broilers,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  fancy,  2%  lbs.  or  under.  21  to 
22c;  barebacks  and  poor  quality,  lower;  broilers 
mixed  colors,  2%  lbs.  or  under,  18  to  20c;  mixed 
colored  Spring  chickens,  fancy,  16  to  18c;  stag- 
gy  young  roosters.  15c;  old  roosters,  12c;  ducks, 
large,  White  Pekin,  young,  20c;  ducks,  mixed 
colors,  old,  17  to  18c;  Muscovv  ducks,  17  to 
18c;  turkeys,  fancy  hens,  26c;  toms,  16  to  18c; 
geese,  fat,  15  to  18c;  ordinary,  12  to  14c; 
guineas,  fancy,  young,  2  lbs.  each  or  over,  $1.20 
per  pair;  under  2  lbs.,  fancy,  young,  90c;  stag- 
gy,  75e;  old  guineas,  60  to  65c;  pigeons,  per 
pair,  25  to  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in  boxes, 
weighing  over  6  lbs.,  21c:  weighing  6  lbs.,  22c; 
4  to  5%  lbs.,  23c:  3  to  3%  lbs.,  21  to  22c;  2% 
lbs.,  20c;  under  2%  lbs.,  IS  to  19c;  chickens” 
fancy  Western  broilers,  fresh-killed,  24  to  25c; 
chickens,  stags,  14  to  16c:  Pacific  Coast  broilers, 
fancy,  frozen,  26  to  28c;  old  roosters,  dry- 
picked,  Western,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over,  14  to 
15c;  under  5  lbs..  12  to  13c.  Turkeys,  fancy 
nearby  Northern.  25 -to  26c;  fancy  Western  and 
Southwestern,  24  to  25c;  fair  to  good,  20  to 
23c;  old  toms,  20c. 

Apples. — -Virginia.  Black  Twigs,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2  % -in.  up,  showing  scald.  $2.50;  bu.  bskts.,  Md. 
Staymans,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $1.40;  Para¬ 
gon,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $1;  Pa.,  North¬ 
west  Greenings,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up.  $1; 
Staymans,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  up,  $1.25;  poorer, 
low  as  $1;  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up,  $1.15  to 
$1.20;  Paragons,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  few 
sales,  85c;  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up,  few  sales, 
75c;  N.  Y.,  R.  I.  Greenings,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%- 
in.  up.  $1.25;  Va..  Delicious,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in. 
up,  ripe,  $1.25;  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up.  ripe, 
$1.25;  Black  Twigs.  U.  S.  Utility.  2%-in.  up, 
85c  to  $1;  U.  S.  Utility.  2%-in.  up,  65  to  80c; 
Stayman,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $1.25  to  $1.35; 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up.  $1.20  to  $1.25;  U.  S. 
Utility,  2%-in.  up.  $1;  U.  S.  Utility.  2%-in.  up, 
$1;  street  sales,  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts., 
Stayman,  30  to  65c;  Ben  Davis,  25  to  50c: 
Romes.  35  to  50c;  Paragon.  30  to  60e;  few 
higher;  Yorks,  30  to  55c;  Golden  Delicious,  50 
to  65c. 

Potatoes. — Maine,  100-lb.  sacks.  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  U.  S.  No.  1,  mostly  90  to  95c:  few  lower. 
Boat  receipts,  dock  sales.  100-lb.  sacks,  Green 
Mountains,  U.  S.  No.  1.  85  to  90c;  some  low  as 
82%  c;  Idaho,  100-lb.  sacks.  Russet  Burbanks. 
U.  S.  No.  1,  bakers,  $1.75  to  $2;  few  low  as 
$1.65;  15-lb.  sacks.  Russet  Burbanks,  bakers, 
34c:  10-lb.  sacks,  Russet  Burbanks,  bakers,  23c; 
Street  sales.  Pa.  and  N.  J..  100-lb.  sacks,  vari¬ 
ous  varieties,  U.  S.  1,  65  to  85c;  some  excep¬ 
tional  lots,  Green  Mountains,  higher;  poorlv 
graded,  55  to  60e. 


The  Colorado  Agricultural  College  says 
that  larger  and  better  gardens  will  be 
grown  more  extensively  in  Colorado  this 
coming  year  than  any  time  since  the  time 
of  the  war  gardens  of  1917.  These  gar¬ 
dens  will  play  a  necessary  and  important 
part  in  lowering  living  costs’  and  provid¬ 
ing  generous  amounts  of  healthful  vege¬ 
tables.  Prof.  Case  estimates  that  a  gar¬ 
den  covering  one-fourth  of  an  acre  will 
be  large  enough  to  produce  a  variety  of 
vegetables  for  a  family  of  four  persons 
the  year  around,  if  it  is  properly  planned, 
and  complete  use  is  made  of  all  vegetables 
not  consumed  fresh,  by  canning,  drying 
and  storing  them. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

.  .  . TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St  New  York  City 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  80,  West  W nshington  Market,  SewY ork  City 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

18  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Daily  Coops  Supplied  Free 
SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Aye.,  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun's,  Itradstreet'a  or  any  commercial  agency 


for  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 


For  Best  Prices 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

George  Schaefer  &  Sons,  Inc. 

2291  12tli  Avenue  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Request 
Established  1885 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  Citv 
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You  Can  Own 
a 

Cralne-built  Silo! 

Craine  offers  a  type  of  silo  for  every  farm 
and  purse.  There’s  one  for  you  at  a  price 
that  cooperates — to  reduce  milk  produc¬ 
tion  cost — turn  more  of  those  milk  checks 
into  profits.  Pay  for  it  as  it  pays  you! 
Send  for  big  free  catalog,  comparing  all 
types,  and 


New  Low  Prices! 

Every  Craine-built  Silo  is  the  utmost  in 
value  today.  A  thoroughly  dependable 
silo — backed  by  31  years’  experience. 
Get  busy  now,  while  prices  are  to  your 
advantage. 

Send  post  card  or  letter 
today  for  free  catalog  and  new  low  prices. 

CRAINE,  inc. 

51  Adams  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


In  a  TJnadilla  Silo  you  get  not  just 
a  collection  of  lumber,  hoops  and 
splines,  roof  boards  and  anchor 
cables.  With  the  Unadilla  you  get  a 
scientifically  engineered  structure 
to  make  and  store  silage  perfectly. 
Well  made  parts  come  assembled 
ready  to  put  together  without  tink¬ 
ering  or  fitting.  Features  that  save 
expense  and  time;  Safety  and  ease 
of  use  for  yourself  or  hired  help; 
a  structure  designed  to  endure  for 
many  years  and  withstand  strong 
wind,  fierce  frost  and  torrid  sun. 
And  with  the  Unadilla  comes  an 
interest  and  service  with  a  record 
of  nearly  25  years  behind  the  first 
Unadilla  built. 

Send  today  for  big  catalog.  Low  prices 
and  extra  discount  offer  for  early  orders. 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  BoxC,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territory. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 
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News  from  the  New  Jersey 
Cattle  Station 

A  mechanical  hay  dryer  capable  of 
drying  40  tons  of  hay  a  day  is  to  be  part 
of  the  equipment  of  the  barn  now  being 
constructed  at  the  North  Jersey  branch 
of  the  Station  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  to  replace  one  destroyed  by  fire 
last  November. 

Construction  of  the  new  barn  located 
at  Beemerville,  Sussex  County,  will  be 
finished'  in  June.  The  plans  provide  for 
two  one-story  units  of  hollow  tile  con¬ 
struction,  each  housing  120  cows.  There 
will  be  four  huge  silos,  two  for  500  tons 
of  corn  silage  and  the  other  two  for  250 
tons  of  artificially  dried  hay.  Insurance 
money  received1  for  the  barn  destroyed  by 
fire  will  cover  building  costs. 

The  hay  dryer  is  a  metal  cylinder  about 
15  feet  long,  mounted  on  rollers,  and 
heated  by  oil  burners.  Hay  as  it  is 
brought  directly  from  the  field,  containing 
about  70  per  cent  moisture,  is  cut  in 
short  pieces  and  dropped  in  the  first 
chamber  of  the  cylinder,  where  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  1,500  degrees  Fahrenheit  is 
maintained.  As  the  cylinder  rotates,  the 
intense  heat  drives  moisture  from  the  hay 
which,  becoming  lighter  in  weight,  is 
sucked  into  adjoining  chambers.  It  re¬ 
quires  only  four  or  five  minutes  for  the 
hay  to  be  carried  from  the  first  to  the 
last  chamber,  where  a  temperature  of  only 
250  degrees  is  maintained  and  to  be 
blown  into  a  cooling  cylinder  from  which 
it  is  bagged  or  blown  into  the  silo. 

The  hay  dryer,  according  to  Prof.  J.  W. 
Bartlett,  dairy  husbandman  at  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  eliminates  the  weather 
as  a  factor  in  curing  hay,  and  research 
indicates  that  it  retains  nutrients  'in  the 
hay  that  appear  to  be  lost  when  curing  is 
done  by  the  sun.  Prof.  Bartlett  says : 
“Experiments  show  that  artifically  de¬ 
hydrated  hay  seems  to  be  more  efficient 
in  its  growth-promoting  qualities  than 
is  naturally-cured  bay.  The  artifically 
dried  hay  in  a  dairy  ration  apparently 
replaces  one-third  of  the  concentrated 
feeds  that  are  needed  when  field-cured 
hay  is  fed.  The  cost  of  artifically  drying 
hay,  .including  labor  for  cutting,  drying 
and  storing,  is  about  $7  a  ton.” 

Various  experiments  are  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  North  Jersey  branch  of  the 
Experiment  Station  to  determine  more 
fully  the  feeding  value  of  artifically  dried 
hay,  and  also  its  effect  on  the  vitamin 
content  of  milk. 

Another  innovation  in  the  new  barn 
will  be  a  “milking  parlor”  where  two 
men,  using  a  combine  machine  milker, 
will  be  able  to  milk  70  cows  an  hour 
under  conditions  that  are  a  great  im¬ 
provement  from  the  standpoint  of  sanita¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  milking  the  cows  as  they 
stand  in  their  stanchions,  the  animals 
will  be  taken  to  the  “milking  parlor” 
three  times  daily.  There  the  milk  will  be 
drawn  from  them  by  milking  machines, 
and  from  the  machines  over  coolers  and 
into  storage  by  means  of  a  vacuum.  This 
arrangement,  in  addition  to  being  more 
sanitary,  will  speed  up  the  work  of  milk¬ 
ing  by  10  or  35  per  cent. 

The  long-time  experiment  planned  in 
the  hope  of  breeding  a  family  of  Holstein 
cows  that  would  give  milk  testing  4  per 
cent  butterfat  will  be  continued  at  th» 
Station. 


Sticking  to  Farm  Crops 

I  believe  there  is  no  one  thing  that 
unbalances  agricultural  production,  more 
than  for  farmers  to  make  frequent  changes 
from  one  crop  to  another.  It  frequently 
happens  that,  as  in  the  case  of  potatoes, 
or  onions  or  carrots,  when  the  price  has 
been  high,  farmers  leave  the  one  crop 
they  have  been  producing  and  rush  into 
the  one  that  is  or  has  been  bringing  high 
price.  They  get  in  just  as  the  price  is 
about  to  drop,  and  all  in  the  business 
suffers  because  of  the  unstable  amount  of 
production.  It  is  without  doubt,  the 
farmer  who  takes  a  line  of  production 
and  follows  that  line  through  thick  and 
then,  who  comes  out  ahead  in  the  end. 
It  seems  to  me  the  agricultural  press 
should  do  all  possible  to  instill  this 
principle  in  the  minds  of  the  producer. 

A.  T.  STEVENS,  PROF  OF  GARDENING. 

Storrs,  Conn. 


“What  started  the  Grand  Canyon?” 
“A  Scotchman  lost  a  penny  in  a  ditch.” 
— Carolinian. 


Clipped  Horses  Ho  More  Work 


easier  job  of  clipping  the  one-man  way  ...  with 

Clipmaster 


Clipped  horses  are  cleaned  In  half  the  time.  They  work  better,  700 
look  better,  feel  better  at  night.  You  can  do  a  better,  quicker —  JL  n  - 
(easier  job  of  clipping  the  one-man  way  ...  with 

'  ~  -  Complete 

with  Uni¬ 
versal  mo 
tor,forll0-| 

Clips  cows?  horses,  dogs,  mules  Special** 

IPs  the  world’s  fastest,  finest  electric  clipper.  Great  reserve  power.  Easy  voltage 
grip  and  perfect  balance  in  any  clipping  position.  Quality  throughout,  slightly 
Ball  bearing  tension  keeps  plates  sharp  longer.  Plugs  in  any  light  socket ;  more* 
or  runs  from  auto  battery.  20  feet  rubber  covered  cord.  Fully  guaranteed 
by  world’s  largest  and  oldest  established  makers  of  clipping  and  shearing 
machines.  At  any  dealer’s,  or  sent  direct;  S2  with  order,  balance  on 
arrival.  In  ordering,  describe  current  available.  Other  models  §14  up. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company,  5598  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago. 

Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back 


GET 

CATALOG 
describing  world ’s 
largest  line  of 
power  and  hand 
clipping  and 
shearing  m  a- 
chines. 


$g.50  A  MONTH 

W  PUTS  AN 

EMPIRE 

MILKER  TO  WORK  FOR  YOU 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


II 


Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  why  it  will  pay  you  big  to  send  for 
my  New  1932  Catalog  of  Bargains. 

1—  Jim  Brown’s  Freight  Paid  Factory  Prices  Save  You  Big  Money. 

2 —  Jim  Brown’s  Fencing  is  made  of  Copper  Steel;  Lasts  twice  as  long. 

3 —  Over  200  Styles  of  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence  to  Seleet  From. 

4 —  Bargains  in  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing,  Paint,  Harness, 
Baby  Chicks  and  Hundreds  of  Farm  and  Home  Needs. 

Save  Money  —  Buy  Direct  From  Jim  Brown 

I  guarantee  the  quality  and  100%  satisfaction  on  everything  in  my 
Bargain  Book.  Over  a  million  satisfied  customers.  24  Hour  Service 
Remember,  I  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  catalog  NOW. — Jim  Brown 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  Dept.4326,  CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ALWAYS  HANDY  ON  THE  FARM 


Fronts  of  Steel 


Buy  the  Head  and  Bolts  and  make  theDfiag  vourseP ,  Write 

for  full  information.  We  deliver  anywhere  in  the  IT.  S 


HUSSEY  PLOW  CO.,  Box  R  North  Berwick,  Maine. 


Handy  Farm  Cart  $19.50 


HORSE  DRAWN 


Gov't  $175 


Here  is  a  rare  bargain  in  a  horse  drawn,  strongly 
built  Farm  Cart.  Cost  the  Gov’t  $175.  Our  Price  only 
.$19.50  F.O.B.  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  Carts  never  used 
- — shipped  knocked  down  in  original  crates.  Body  7 
ft.  7  in.  long — 4  ft.  3  in.  wide — 2  ft.  deep,  with  tail 
board  and  heavy  floor.  Wheels  4%  ft.  high.  Iron 
Tires,  3  in.  wide — %  in.  thick.  Steel  Axle  2x2  in. 
and  Shafts  white  Oak  or  Hickory.  Cart  is  com¬ 
plete  with 
brakes  and 
axle  wrench. 
Painted  3 

coats.  A  brand  new  cart  at  a  give-away  price. 
Guaranteed  as  represented.  Publishers  would  not 
print  this  ad.  if  carts  were  not  as  described. 
Send  check  or  money  order  today. 


NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO. 

Dept.  B,  109  W.  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Both  inquiries 
and  sales  are 
steadily  mounting.  The  new 
Thrift  Silo,  and  Aluminizing 

_  process,  are  steadily  forging 

new  customers.  Silo  Buyers,  despite  the  ‘'dent”  in 
farm  income,  are  alive  to  advanced  ideas,  high 
quality,  labor-saving  conveniences,  etc. 

Three  Distributing  Factories 

Mean  much  lower  delivery  costs. 

The  new  THRIFT  SILO  is  a  revolution  in  quality  construction 
at  an  amazingly  low  price — less  than  half  usual  prices.  Has 
modern  conveniences,  too.  You  need  no  longer  be  told  that  you 
can’t  afford  a  silo.  Send  for  facts  and  startling  prices  today,  NOW. 
Again — the  new  and  widely  advertised  ALUMINIZING  Process  is  now 
optional  on  any  Grange  or  Thrift  silo,  at  small  additional  cost.  Makes  them 
very  attractive — an  asset  to  your  farm;  and  preserves,  takes  place  of  painting. 
Full  data  and  prices  ready  on  these  new  Grange  Leadership  offerings.  Write  today. 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


—SINCE  1884  — 


SALVE 

on  cows  ,  r . 

heaia^g! 

free 

Samples 

Write  the 

BICKMORE 


Spre  teats  mean  less  milk.  Rub 
ointment  into  the  teat  and  wipe 
away  all  excess  with  a  cloth. 
Teats  healed  and  softened  over¬ 
night.  Excellentfor  caked  udder, 
wire  cuts,  cracked  hoof,  etc.  If 
you  prefer  a.  Powder,  use  Bick- 
morine  Healing  Powder. 

FOR  SALE  BY  YOUR  DEALER 


COMPANY 

Dept;  R 

Old  Town. 
Maine 


JUST  ask  a  Burrell  user 
why  it  is  so  easy  for 
him  to  produce  clean 
milk l  He’ll  show  you  the 
newBurrel  1  MouthPiece ! 
Asingle  piece  o  fsolid  rub- 
ber!  Nothing  to  take 
apart — nothing  to  assem¬ 
ble!  Let  it  help  you  to 
meet  the  requirements  o  f 
dairy  inspectors.  Single 
and  double  units.  Single 
tube.  Write  for  catalog. 


Cheriy-BurrellCorp.,20  Albany  St.sLitdeFalls,N.Y. 


BUrrell 

ft  Milks  the  Cows  Clean 
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CHICKS  LIVE 
—THRIVE 


GROW 


We  HAVE  banded  and  blood-tested  over  60,000  of  our  breeders 
for  this  season.  Chicks  carry  the  same  blood  lines  as  Kerr 
hens  that  are  making  enviable  records  in  the  big  egg-laying 
contests.  Remember,  we  are  competing  there  with  leading 
specialty  breeders  from  the  whole  United  States.  Place  orders 
now  for  healthy,  vigorous  chicks  with  this  rich  laying  inheri¬ 
tance.  Send  for  free  Chick  Book,  price  list  and  particulars. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 


Dept.  F 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Paterson,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Danbury,  Conn. 

W.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 


Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  --Wyandottes 

°  --Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks— 


‘WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
(B.  W.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  We  know  of  no  other  large 
hatchery  selling  only  chicks  of  this  grade.  These  are  real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Special  New  Low  Prices,  Saving  $4.00  per  100 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W.  Rocks  and 

Leghorns  Hallcross  Wyandottes 

15c  16c  18c 

Snecial  Mating  chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c. 
For  50  chicks  add  $1.00.  J/iC  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for  1,000.  Me  ship 
prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  eo  Wallingford,  conn. 


Tel.  645-5 


HARDY  VERMONT  CHICKS 

from  Highest  Producing  and  Best  Known  Strains 

REDS  BARRED  ROCKS  (S3)  LEGHORNS  (W)  BROILER  CHICKS 

EVERY  BREEDER  BLOOD  TESTED  AND  CERTIFIED  BY  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

You  Can  Be  Sure  of  Maximum  Health;  Vigor  and  Profit  from  Our  Chicks. 

Prices  Lower  for  Early  Hatches.  Write  Now  for  1932  Catalog 

MAPLEGLEN  POULTRY  FARM  PROCTOR,  VERMONT 


I  TEEN’S 
|TATE 
UPERVISED 
and  CERTIFIED  WHITE 

Reduced  Prices 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  I 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 
XjEGrllOrUNTS 

Dagsboro,  Delaware 


cored  i  ted  dllCKsC. 


Ira 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS  with  each  100  on  orders  mailed  March  1st  or  before.  Send  $1  per  100 

.....  _  . . .  wjth  order,  pay  postman  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s 

best  Accredited  flocks,  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg-production.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 


Postpaid  Prices — 

Leghorns,  White,  Buff  and  Brown;  Anconas  . 

Rocks,  Barred,  White  and  Buff  . 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Beds .  o.za 

Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  L.* ‘and  White  Wyandottes. ..... ...................... .5.75  rRnvF 

Heavy  Mixed  84c.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  COLUMBUS  GROVE, 

TT AIMSOIM  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

£Xa! 


50 


100 

$  8.50 
10.00 
10.00 
11.00 


500 

$42.50 

50.00 

50.00 

55.00 


1000 
$  85.00 
100.00 
100.00 
1 10.00 
OHIO. 


McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  $7.50  pei  100 

Wli.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

Postage  paid.  100 %  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLURE  ELEC.  HATCHERY,  U.G.Herbster,  Prop.,  McClure,  Pa. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  BABY  CHICKS.  $16  per 
100.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $7  per  100.  All  eggs  used  are 
from  iny  own  breeders.  100  per  cent  State  Tested  for 
Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  Free.  I  Specialize,  One 
Breed,  One  Grade,  the  Best,  at  One  Price.  My  birds 
are  early  maturing.  Just  what  you  want  for  your  early 
broilers.  Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  Order 
now.  JOSEPH  TOLMAN,  Dept.  R,  Rockland,  Mass. 

Biisafcf A  i  M  -M*  i  •  J :  VdW  ;  WIH 

Barred  Rocks  —  Barron  Leghorns 

from  Eastern  Shores,  finest  breeders.  Chicks,  Eggs. 
Guaranteed  quality.  Morris  Poultry  Farm,  Bishopville,  Md 

to  2  Popular  breeds— low  prices— liberal  guarantees 
years  in  the  business  enables  us  to  give  you 
v  ■  wfii  a  lot  for  vonr  money.  Write  for  full  details. 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  COMPANY 

Box  D,  Now  Washington,  Ohio 

STRICKLER’S  LARGE  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
if  LEGHORNS.  Money-making,  prolific  lay- 

m  >.  al  ers  at  money  saving  prices.  Pedigreed 
quality  matings.  Electric-hatched.  Ex- 
tra  Quality  Baby  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Leonard  F.  Strickler,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

n.„AJ  Connecticut  accredited  stock. 

Barred  Hock  OniCkS  SMITH’S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison,  Conn 

SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Ml  TCVV  F'UirF'Q  100%  delivery  guar- 
riUoIv  I  OnlLIVj  anteed.  Circular  free. 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . *8— 100 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks  and  Reds.  .... ... .  1'J_U 

Special  price  on  large  orders.  L.  Mix  $6 — 100  ;  Heavy  $7. 
JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  Box  R,  McAIistervllle,  Pa. 

Breed  PR  Royal  squabs,  sell  rich  trade.  Raised 
\  in  1  month.  Sell  for  double  chicken  prices. 
/  t  Customer  writes:  “I am  sold  up  on  squabs  two 
/ \  weeks  ahead,  getting  eighty  cents  <r  pound.  Am 
o\  ulso  buying  squabs  of  others  to  Jill  my  oum  or- 
(  *oJ°».  \  ders.”  Write  now  for  free  big  6! -page  book, 
V  vV  \  sending  four  cents  stamps  for  postage, 
\  learn  how  to  profit:  31  years  of  success. 
\  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SOUAB  CO. 

205  Howard  Street,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Jean  Joan  Black  Minorcas 

Blood-tested.  JEAX  JOAN  FARM  Box  N  BELMAR,  N.  J. 

The  Picture  Behind  the 
Census 

Facts  and  figures  often  present  pictures 
more  interesting  and  fascinating  than 
fiction.  The  Census  is  one  of  those  sober 
and  voluminous  reports  with  a  human 
side  behind  it  that  few  people  realize. 
If  the  mass  of  figures,  as  gathered  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  nation  once  every 
10  years,  could  speak,  what  entertaining 
and  perhaps  amusing  information  would 
be  available.  The  joys,  sorrows  and 
comedies  of  the  life  of  the  nation  are 
portrayed  behind  the  cold  columns  of 
figures. 

The  Census  of  Agriculture  of  New 
Jersey,  has  been  recently  made  public. 
It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information, 
when  the  figures  are  analyzed.  The 
growth  of  urban  centers,  and  the  decline 
of  farming  of  certain  types  is  shown  in 
the  number  of  farms,  and  acreage  in 
farms  in  1930  compared  with  previous 
census  years.  At  the  time  of  the  1930 
Census  there  were  approximately  25,000 
farms  in  the  State  compared  with  nearly 
30,000  in  1925,  and  35.000  in  1900.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  has  taken 
its  toll  of  farm  land  at  either  end  of  the 
State  during  the  past  decade.  The  general 
drift  of  young  people  from  the  farm  to 
the  city,  throughout  the  nation,  as  well 
as  the  abandonment  of  farms,  because  of 
the  comparative  unprofitableness  of 
farming  during  the  past  five  or  10  years 
have  also  been  contributing  factors. 

It  is  surprising  to  note,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  definite  trend  to  urban  centers, 
especially  in  the  metropolitan  districts 
of  New  York,  there  are  still'  a  few  fanns 
dotted  through  Hudson,  Union,  Essex 
and  Passaic  Counties.  Hudson,  the  most 
thickly  settled  county  in  the  State  still 
has  76  farms,  with  land  in  farms  totaling 
455  aci’es.  This  acreage  would  not  make 
a  good  sized  farm  in  the  wheat  belt  of 
Kansas  or  the  range  country  of  Texas, 
but  it  is  all  that  is  left  of  agriculture 
in  the  county  across  the  river  from  the 
city  which  the  Indians  sold  to  the  Dutch 
for  a  mere  pittance.  Farm  land  in  this 
county  is  valued  at  approximately  $2,700 
per  acre,  which  makes  only  the  most 
intensive  agriculture  profitable. 

Cumberland  County  has  the  largest 
number  of  farms  in  New  Jersey,  but 
Hunterdon  has  the  greatest  amount  of 
land  in  farms,  and  the  highest  percentage 
of  all  land  in  farms.  The  explanation 
for  the  difference  is  in  the  type  of  farm¬ 
ing  practiced  in  each  locality.  Hunterdon 
farmers  are  still  working  general  farms, 
while  agriculture  in  Cumberand  has  be¬ 
come  specialized  in  truck  farms,  together 
with  some  fruit  and  poultry.  A  total  of 
71.7  per  cent  of  all  the  land  in  Hunterdon 
County  is  still  in  farms,  while  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  State  as  a  whole  is  36.6  per 
cent.  Cumberland,  Gloucester,  Mercer, 
Monmouth,  Salem,  Somerset,  Sussex,  and 
Warren  all  exceed  the  average  of  the 
State,  and  may  be  roughly  classified  as 
the  agricultural  counties  of  the  State, 
along  with  Hunterdon. 

The  problem  of  arriving  at  a  valuation 
of  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  State 
is  one  that  may  be  approached  from 
several  angles.  In  the  Census  the  value 
of  farm  property  was  estimated  at  ap¬ 
proximately  $360,000,000.  This  includes 
nearly  $300,000,000  for  land  and  build¬ 
ings,  $27,000,000  for  implements  and 
machinery,  and  $30,000,000  for  domestic 
animals.  This  is  a  sizable  item  and 
places  agriculture  in  a  high  rank  along 
with  the  leading  industries  of  the  State. 

Farming  is  an  important  factor  in 
furnishing  other  industries  with  a  con¬ 
sumptive  demand  which  should  not  1m 
neglected.  In  1929  the  farmers  of  New 
Jersey  spent  nearly  $21,000,000  for  feed. 
This  included  hay,  grain  and  millfeeds 
not  grown  on  the  farm.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  century  this  item  has 
grown  considerably,  showing  that  farmers 
are  supplying  a  smaller  amount  of  their 
feed  from  their  own  farms  and  depending 
more  on  other  sources. 

Expenditures  for  fertilizers  amounted 
to  approximately  $7,000,000  in  1929  com¬ 
pared  with  about  $9,000,000  in  1924,  and 
nearly  $11,000,000  in  1919.  Off  hand  one 
would  'think  that  less  fertilizer  is  being 
used  today  than  10  years  ago,  but  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  fertilizer  more 
than  accounts  for  the  difference.  The 
consumption  of  fertilizer  in  the  State  has 


Trapnested  20  Years 

"The  Strain  Bred  tor  Large, 

Uniform,  White  Eggs  Always” 

Official  335-egg  hen.  Five-year  flock  aver¬ 
age  219.4  eggs.  Storrs  pen  2.527  eggs.  We 
have  several  275 
to  299-egg  hens, 
dams  and  grand- 
dams  all  laying  27 
to  30-oz.  eggs.  You 
:  get  these  wonder- 
:  ful  bloodlines  in 
'  pedigreed  breeding 
stock,  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Our  1932 
prices  about  20%  lower.  Catalog  free. 

POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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CLOVERDALE 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 


MASSACHUSETTS , 

MmBOT 


CERTIFIED 


[Trap  nested  since  1916. 

|  Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 
Leading  all  Leghorn 
pens  at  Western  New  York  now. 

Circular  No.  2. 


BREEDERS 

BBS®. 


BARGE  EGGC 

Sees  21  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  DE^J'^^NK 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 

|  Leghorns  txclusivelyi 

ftfe  3.400  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron  English 
gjji  Strain,  trapnest  tecords  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year 
Large  vigorous  Leghorns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now 
35gi  booking  >rders.  Hatching  Eggs,  Bahy  Chicks  from  Cer- 
tified  and  Supervised  stock.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow 
5UNNYBROOK  FARM 

Box  75  Pleasant  Valley  New  York 

>\\\\\\\\\\\\\\ 


Lewis  Farms  Chicks 

25%  Reduction 

Quality  chicks  from  our  own  heavy  producing 
blood-tested  breeders. 

Write  for  special  literature 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 
Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I. 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Blood-Tested 

Leghorns  —  Rocks  —  Reds  —  Wyandottes  —  Anconas 
Minorcas  —  Orpingtons  —  Brahmas  —  Giants 

Write  for  free  circular  and  new  low  prices. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

Insure  1932  Profits 

Certified  and  Supervised  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks  from  Hardy  North 
Country  blood-tested  Stock.  5  to  6 
lb.  birds  in  August  from  February 
hatched  chicks.  Certified  $18  per 
100.  Supervised  $14  per  100.  Order 
Direct  or  write  for  circular. 
CLAYMORE  FARMS. 

R.  J.  (Champ)  Clark.  Route  I. 
_ TICONDEROGA.  N.  Y. 

EWING’S  whYtI 

are  the  result  of  18  years  of  importing  and 
breeding  from  Barrons  best  layers.  20  cock¬ 
erels  from  Barrons  contest  winning  pens  bead 
my  best  matings  for  1932.  Our  husky  chicks 
from  this  big,  disease  free  stock  are  real  profit 
payers.  Breeding  males  for  sale. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 

WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large,  healthy,  first  quality  Tancred  &  Hollywood  Chicks,  from 
snow  white  eggs,  from  own  farm  Eighteen  years  experience. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed  Free  catalogue  and  prices. 

WOOLF  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Earl  Woolf,  Owner  Box  H  216  Milford,  N.  J. 

Barron  and  Tancred  White 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and 
Ruff  Orpingtons.  Pullets 
and  Ducklings.  Price  list  and  catalogue  free. 
GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM,  Leghorn  Blvd.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS 


Baby  Chicks 


ORDER  NOW— Best  native  and  imported  strains.  Pekin 
Ducklings,  fast  growth,  big  eggs,  no  loss,  money  mak¬ 
ers.  Young  Chicks— Reds.  Rocks.  Wyandottes, Leghorns. 
Turkeys.  Pigeons.  SHAME?  FARMS  Thumuston,  Conn. 

Hamptons  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Proven  the  Healthiest  Payers  and  Layers  of  Large 
White  Eggs.  100-$14.00,  500-$67.50,  1000-$1SO.  April  lc; 
May  2c  less.  Order  now;  mailed  prepaid.  Circular  free 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J. 

CUICYt:  FROM  FREE  RANGE 
CrllCIV.3  SELECTED  FLOCKS 

Postpaid  in  lots  of —  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barron  Wli.  Leghorns _ $4.50  $8  $37.50  $70 

S.  O.  Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds .  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed  $7  per  100:  Heavy  Mixed  $8  per  100. 
Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  -  R.  D.  5  -  Millerstown,  Pa. 

CEDARHURST  rilTrif  C  Same  breeding  as  our  contest 
LE  G  H  OR  N  LiniDlYO  pens.  Write  now  for  prices, 
etc.  CEWAKIIl  RST  POl  LUtY  FARM,  Box  Y.  Rahway,  N.  J. 


w 


YCKOFF  LEGHORNS  Irom  bred-to-lay  hens  only,  $10. 00-100. 
Barred  Rocks,  $7.00-100.  ROBERT  SMITH,  Nassawadox.  Va. 


from  imported 
high  producing 
stock. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  lit.  5,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 


VARIPTIFGl  Plee-Zing  Chicks  and  Prices 

v  rlUlLj  t  IIjLj  on  day-old,  started  all  ages  always 
ready  to  ship.  BEKGEY  SOM  8  -  Bergey,  Va. 
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AVOID  LOSSES! 


Keep  Your  Flock  Healthy. 
Use 


Hum 


in  the  drinking  water  as  rec¬ 
ommended  by  poultry  author¬ 
ities. 

STERILAC  is  45  times  as 
strong  as  carbolic  acid  against 
typhoid  bacteria. 

STERILAC  contains  94%  j 
active  ingredient  in  unvarying  I 
strength. 

You  can  prepare  a  stock 
solution  from  STERILAC  and 
use  just  like  hypochlorite 
solutions  .  ..’."'Send  for  a  free 
sample  of  STERILAC  and  a 
descriptive  booklet. 


mmi 


iuiti/l 


The  STERILAC  CO. 

North  Chicago/  Illinois 


LIVABILITY 


Guaranteed  Up  to  3  Weeks 


Our  chicks  must  be  good  to  live  up  to  this 
guarantee.  21  years  of  continuous  breeding 
lias  developed  a  heavy  laying  strain  from 
trapnested,  pedigreed  foundation  stock.  Or¬ 
der  your  chicks  at  once  from  our  260-egg 
disease-free  strain. 

100%  State  Blood-Tested 

Everyone  of  our  16.000  breeders  have  been 
blood-tested  by  State  authorities. 

FREE  CATALOG  tells  how  we  have  trap- 
nested,  pedigreed  and  mated  for  21  years. 
Write  today. 

Redbird  Farm  wren"™™.  mass. 


OSS 


a  I'm 


LEAD  ALL  BREEDS  AT  NEW  YORK  CONTEST 

For  the  second  year,  our  pen  outdistanced 
all  breeds  during  the  winter  months  at  New 
York  State  (L.  I.)  Contest. 

All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
T  rap  nested — Blood -Tested — Pedigreed 

Now  shipping  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby 
Chicks,  also  Started  Chicks.  Prices  adjusted 
to  current  conditions.  Make  reservations 
now  for  6-8-10  week  old  Pullets. 

FREE  Catalog  tells  how  we  breed  high- 
producing  Reds,  backed  by  23  years  of 
pedigree  work.  Write  today. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO?  MASS. 


pinecrest  Orchards 


Production-Bred  S.  C.  Reds 


100 %  PuIIorum  Free 

Winners  in  leading  Egg-Laying  Contests.  Our 
Reds  laid  an  average  of  216.6  eggs  per  bird 
in  the  last  11  contests  they  were  entered  in, 
while  all  competing  Reds  averaged  only 
167.7  eggs  per  bird.  Many  poultry  men  are 
winning  Egg-Laying  Contests  with  birds  pro¬ 
cured  direct  from  us. 


FREE  CATALOG 


Now  ready.  Gives  all  con¬ 
test  records  and  other 
information.  New  prices  on  Chicks,  Eggs 
and  Stock. 

Member  Mass.  Certified  Breeders’  Association. 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS 
Route  2  Groton,  Mass. 


“Original”  D  T  H  Cl 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  lY  L  L»  O 

Tile  most  popular  heavy  breed  of  “business  birds” 
today.  Blood-tested  11  years!  Accredited  and  Cer¬ 
tified  in  New  Hampshire. 

BUY  FROM  THE  SOURCE 
Large  Egg-Size  Leghorns 

r  roil)  hen  breeders;  dock  averages  up  to  230  eggs; 
cockerels  from  26  to  30  oz.  eggs  and  also 
BARRED  ROCKS 

Leading  Pen  at  Pennsylvania  Contest  for  January. 
PERRY  KISTLER  -  -  Towanda,  Pa. 


rH  OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

State  Supervised  —  2o  Per  Chick 
Books  Order,  Balance  C.  0.  D. 

Engl.  Tom  Bar.  or  Tanc. 

Str.  White  Leghorns  $10.75  per  100 
•Bl.  &  Wh.  Minoreas.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks 

Reds.  R.  0.  Wh.  Wyan _ $12—100 

Add  25c  extra  less  than  100 
Special  Matings  R.  I.  Reds  &  English 
White  Leghorns . 14c  each 

PENNA.  FARMS  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  -  USWISTOWN.  PA. 


BETTER  BABYCHICKS 


INSURED  TO  LIVE!  STATE  INSPECTED  I 

“AV™P,A„WHITE  ROCKS.  REDS.  COLUMBIAN  &  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES.  BLACK  MINOROAS.  BROWN  &  WHITE 

leghorns  anconas.  silver  hamburgs 

IMetTinFc£SRRv!?  brood"  Healthy,  heavy  laying,  purebred  stock 
ui  PROFITS  !  CATALOG  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALLKILL,  N.  V. 


remained  at  relative  stationary  level  of  | 
around  150,000  tons,  rising  one  year  in 
the  past  10  to  nearly  175,000  tons,  but 
showing  no  definite  upward  trend  during 
the  period. 

Labor  is  a  very  important  item  of  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  farmer.  In  1929,  this  item 
totalled  approximtely  $18,000,000,  com¬ 
pared  with  $14,000,000  in  1919.  If  figures 
were  now  tabulated,  this  figure  would 
undoubtedly  be  much  lower  for  labor 
charges  have  been  considerably  lower 
during  the  past  two  years,  since  slackness 
in  industrial  plants  occurred. 

One  other  intersting  item,  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  tenancy.  From  the  figures  of  the 
Census,  it  is  evident  that  tenancy  has 
declined  in  this  State  since  1900.  At 
the  time  of  the  1900  Census  there  were 
approximately  10.000  tenant  farmers  in 
New  Jersey,  today  there  are  less  than 
4,000.  There  are  two  sides  to  the  picture 
of  tenancy.  If  the  decline  in  tenancy  has 
meant  an  increase  in  the  number  of  farm 
owners,  it  has  evidently  been  a  good 
thing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  means 
that  fewer  young  people  are  taking  over 
farms  as  tenants,  with  the  hope  that  one 
day  they  may  own  them,  it  is  not  so  good. 
The  question  is  open  to  debate,  but  the 
Census  furnishes  us  with  some  informa¬ 
tion  to  settle  it.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
20th  century  ownership  has  declined  13.5 
per  cent  while  tenancy  has  declined  ap¬ 
proximately  62  per  cent.  It  is  evident 
therefore,  that  there  is  still  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  young  tenant  farmer  in 
this  State.  This  statement  should  not  be 
misunderstood,  however,  for  the  figures  in 
regard  to  ownership  are  much  larger  than 
those  for  tenancy,  making  the  per  cent 
changes  less  likely  to  be  large  in  the  first 
case  than  in  the  second.  Actual  numbers 
perhaps  are  a  better  indicator.  Tenancy 
has  declined  by  6,407  during  the  past 
30  years,  while  ownership  has  declined  by 
3,362.  This  still  leaves  us  with  proof 
that  the  young  tenant  farmer  has  a 
chance  to  become  an  owner  in  this  State. 

J.  M.  FENTON. 


WHY  ?  First,  becau  se  it  has  been 
profitable  to  others.  It  means 
something,  it  means  real 
dollars  in  the  bank,  to  raise  99% 
of  your  baby  chicks  to  maturity. 
Once  might  be  accident,  or 
plain  good  luck.  But  when 
farmer  after  farmer  writes  in, 
unsolicited,  to  tell  us  their 
chicks  are  sturdier,  healthier, 
less  subject  to  disease  since 
using  Eshelman  feed — it’s  more 
than  just  accident.  It’s  proof. 

Second,  because  it’s  no  acci¬ 
dent  for  Eshelman  to  make  good 
feed.  They’ve  been  at  it  for  90 
years,  for  four  generations. 
Farmers  themselves,  they  have 
taken  genuine  pride  in  their 
very  real  contribution  toward 


making  the  farm  more  profit¬ 
able  for  their  customers. 

Third,  because  Eshelman’s  Baby 
Chick  Starter  suits  the  delicate 
digestion  of  the  baby  chick,  gives 
it  every  essential  for  proper 
growth,  and  at  the  same  time 
guards  against  disorders  com¬ 
mon  to  small  chicks.  It  is  pal¬ 
atable,  energy-building,  flesh¬ 
building  and  bone-building. 
Write  today  for  the  Eshelman 
Poultry  Book.  It  covers  com¬ 
pletely  the  care  of  a  flock,  from 
the  baby  chick  to  the  laying  hen 
and  fattening  broiler.  A  com¬ 
plete  72-page  book  that  should  be 
useful  all  year  long.  Free  to  any¬ 
one  interested.  Let  Eshelman 
help  you  make  1932  profitable. 


Poultry  Lighting  Tests  in 
Ohio 

Morning  or  evening  artificial  lighting 
of  poultry  houses  to  give  a  longer  work¬ 
ing  day  to  laying  hens  been  a  practice 
for  several  years.  That  all-night  lights 
would  be  still  more  advantageous  was 
discovered  only  recently.  It  was  assumed 
that  light  must  be  used  with  great  caution 
lest  it  be  overdone.  A  poultryman  down 
in  Southeastern  Ohio  burned  natural  gas 
for  lighting  in  his  laying  house  and  left 
it  on  all  night  to  save  work.  Surprisingly 
good  results  followed.  D.  C.  Kennard, 
head  poultryman  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  Wooster,  heard  of  this  and  he 
immediately  started  several  experiments 
with  all-night  lights,  using  electricity 
rather  than  gas  because  it  happened  to  be 
more  convenient.  These  tests  have  now 
run  for  three  years,  Mr.  Kennard  having- 
used  the  all-night  lights  on  pullets  and 
mature  hens  of  various  ages  and  grades 
with  varying  feeds,  reports  his  findings  in 
Bulletin  476  on  All-night  Lights  for 
Layers. 

In  order  to  realize  the  full  benefit  from 
all-night  lights  in  Winter  the  laying 
house  must  not  get  too  cold,  as  when  the 
temperature  goes  below  freezing  the 
layers  are  inactive.  The  poultry  house 
must  be  well  insulated!  against  cold 
weather.  Some  artificial  heat  is  very 
desirable. 

Wiarm  drinking  water  is  a  great  aid  to 
winter  layers.  The  drinking  pail  can  be 
set  in  a  box  packed  with  such  material  as 
straw,  excelsior,  old  newspapers,  etc.,  or 
a  simple  electric  device  can  be  made  to 
keep  the  water  warm.  No  ill  effects  have 
been  found  to  result  from  the  use  of 
all-night  lights.  Pullets  and1  hens  which 
had  all-night  lights  laid  a  much  greater 
number  of  eggs  than  those  without  light 
or  with  only  morning  light.  Hens  laid 
more  Spring  eggs  than  the  pullets. 

Good  yearling  hens,  when  given  the 
unrestricted  light,  laid  as  many  eggs  as 
pullets.  The  lights  proved  especially  use¬ 
ful  in  bringing  slow  maturing  or  inferior 
pullets  into  production.  Ileus  which 
molted  in  September  with  all-night  lights 
laid  42  per  cent  more  eggs,  and  ate  10 
per  cent  more  feed  than  did  a  similar  lot 
of  hens  without  lights.  Though  extra 
feed  was  consumed  the  hens  did  not  be¬ 
come  overfat,  probably  because  of  the 


JOHN  W.  ESHELMAN  &  SONS 

(ESTABLISHED  1842) 

LANCASTER,  PA. 


CdJuttmatc 

RED^ROS  E 

Chick  Starter 


WEGATEPA  FARMS 


HARVARD  MASS 
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SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Bred  for  health,  vigor,  early  maturity,  high 
production,  non-broodiness;  1,200  to  1,500  trap- 
nested;  breeders  selected  on  family  records; 
State  tested;  free  range.  Chicks,  hatching  eggs, 
stock.  Circular  free.  Dept.  9,  Harvard,  Mass. 


nPP’C  “Vitality”  Quality  Chicks 

VI  i  %9  StateSupervised  ami  Blood-Tested. 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Leghorns, 
Reds  and  Rocks.  Pioneer  Breeder — 6  years  ex¬ 
perience.  D.  L. Cert.  Accepted.  Descriptive  catalog 
on  request.  D.C.Ii.Hoif,  Lock  Box  115.  Neshauic,  J. 


STERLING  BABY  CHICKS 

are  Guaranteed.  Low  Prices.  Free  Catalog. 

STERLING  HATCHERY,  Box  8,  Ramsey,  Ind. 


Largest  Producers  of  N.  H. 
Red  Chicks  in  the  State 


WHY  HUBBARD  CHICKS 
MAKE  SURE  PROFITS! 


Hubbard 

Forms 
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R.I.REDS 


Clip 

and 

Hail 


Breeding  for  eggs  or  type  can  be  lop-sided. 

Hubbard  Balanced  Breeding  is  six-sided.  nj| 

Every  one  of  these  features  Las  been  em¬ 
phasized  for  years : 

Outstanding  Vigor — Strong  constitutions  inbred  for  generations. 

Low  Mortality — Many  customers  raise  more  than  they  pay  for. 

Heavy  Egg  Production — High  flock  averages  mean  large  profits. 

Large  Size  Eggs — 24  ounces  minimum  selected  for  15  years. 

Fast,  Uniform  Growth — Culls  eliminated  with  Hubbard  Chicks. 

Early  Maturity — Egg  production  at  4 y2  to  5  months. 

With  every  one  of  our  breeding  birds  blood-tested  for  15  years  by  State 
University — with  8,000  breeding  birds  on  our  own  farms — with  every 
chick,  every  egg,  under  our  personal  control — you  play  SAFE,  from 
EVERY  standpoint ! 

We  Guarantee  Full  SATISFACTION.  You  are  the  judge.  If  not 
satisfied,  tell  us  what  is  due  you.  We  adjust  promptly,  in  cash  or 
replacement,  as  desired.  Could  anything  be  fairer? 

Our  1932  catalog  has  been  written  largely  by  our  customers, 
who  give  facts  and  figures  on  their  results  with  Hubbard 
Farms’  chicks.  Use  coupon  now. 

“ Order  Hubbard  Chicks  Early— Play  Safe  ALL  Ways” 


to 


a.  Iso  LEGHORNS  At  our  Western 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  .  Walpole,  N.  H. 
Please  send  Catalog  with  full  data,  prices,  etc.  to 

Name, . . < . . 

Address . 


New  York 
Plant 
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This  is  no  year  to  take  chances 
on  Food  fob  Baby  Chicks 


3000  Chicks  FREE  to  Users  of  This  Vitamin - 
Complete 9  >!/«  erai-lla  Ian  red  FOOD 


Only  the  right  feed  can  give  baby 
chicks  the  right  start.  Pratts  Butter¬ 
milk  Baby  Chick  Food  is  mineral  bal¬ 
anced  and  complete  in  all  vitamins. 
The  newly  discovered  mineral  balance 
that  means  better  digestion,  faster 
development  and  less  leg  weakness, 
“slipped  tendon” 
and  other  troubles— 

A  and  B,  the  growth 
and  health  vitamins 
—  and  very  impor¬ 
tant,  sunshine  Vita¬ 
min  D  —  all  are  in 
every  bag.  Itisanour- 
ishing,  appetizing, 
complete  food  to  sup¬ 
ply  all  the  many 
needs  of  baby  chicks. 

See  your  dealer. 


Growing  Mash 
Is  Important 

The  starting 
food’s  job  isover 
in  two  weeks  or 
so.  Then  rapid 
healthy  growth 
depends  on  the 
growing  mash. 
We  recommend 
Pratts  Butter¬ 
milk  Growing 
Mash  which  is 
also  mineral 
balanced  and 
vit am  1  n  com¬ 
plete. 


We  want  users  of  Pratt  Feeds  to 
have  the  finest  birds  in  the  country. 
Therefore,  5000  Pratt  Experiment 
Farm  Barred  Rock  and  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks  are  offered  FREE  in 
a  contest  here  described.  Birds  are 
direct  descendants  of  Contest  Hens 
with  Offi¬ 
cial  Rec¬ 
ords  of  225 
to  over  300 
eggs.  Here 
is  a  real 
opportun¬ 
ity  to  se¬ 
cure  high- 
producing 
blood  lines 
for  your 
flock. 


BATTS 


Buttermilk  Baby  Chick  Food 

Mineral  Balanced  •  \itamin  Complete  At  the  Lowest  Price  in  History 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY”  •  PHILADELPHIA 

Pratts  also  offer  a  Buttermilk  ALL-MASH  STARTER  AM) 
GROWER  for  those  who  prefer  this  method  of  feeding 


1  «5  PRIZES 

1  Prize  of  100  chicks. 

3  Prizes  of  75  chicks. 

6  Prizes  of  50  chicks. 

175  Prizes  of  25  chicks. 
Duplicate  prizes  to  be  awarded 
in  case  of  a  tie. 

Contest  Rules 

1.  Contest  is  open  to  any  old  or 
new  user  of  Pratts  Buttermilk 
Baby  Chick  Food,  except  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Pratt  Food  Com¬ 
pany  and  their  relatives. 

2.  Send  us  a  simple  statement 
telling  why  you  use  Pratts  But¬ 
termilk  Baby  Chick  Food.  Use 
no  more  than  50  words.  The 
shorter  the  better.  The  thought 
counts,  not  the  grammar. 

3.  Include  with  statement  the 
whit©  “Guaranteed  Analysis” 
square  (or  facsimile  of  it)  from 
a  50  lb.  or  1001b.  bag  of  Pratts 
Buttermilk  Baby  Chick  Food. 

4.  Contest  closes  April  30th. 

5.  Free  chicks  will  be  shipped  to 
the  winners  not  later  than  May 
15th.  The  names  of  winners  will 
be  posted  in  the  stores  of  all 
Pratt  Dealers. 

Judges 

Air.  F.  L.  Platt,  Editor,  Ameri¬ 
can  Poultry  Journal;  Mr.  James 
T.  Huston,  Editor, Everybody’s 
Poultry  Magazine;  Mr.  O.  A. 
Hanke,  Editor.  Poultry  Trib¬ 
une;  Mr.  A.  G.  Studier,  Editor, 
Waverly  Poultry  Trio;  Air.  M. 
J.  Sue,  Poultry  Writer,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


Flock  Averages  Well  Two  Pound  Broilers  S3  Per  Hen  Income  in 

Above  200  Eggs  in  Eight  Weeks  3  Winter  Months 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  CREAM  of  the  World’s  Best  Egg  Bred  Stock 

Every  one  of  our  Breeding  Males  this  season  from  Pedigreed  Stock  up  to  319  egg 
breeding  and  from  a  flock  that  has  been  blood-tested  for  eight  years. 

Prices  very  reasonable  and  a  very  special  proposition  for  early  booking  of  orders. 

LARGER  BIRDS— LARGER  EGG  YIELD— LARGER  YEARLY  PROFITS 

GET  OUR  BEAUTIFUL  FREE  CATALOGUE.  It’s  as  good  as  a  visit  to  our 
farm;  describing  our  farm  and  stock  and  giving  full  page  views  of  our  buildings, 
describing  our  stock  and  quoting  prices  on  our  'World  Famous  Tancred  Stock. 
Don’t  keep  “those  little  Leghorns” — get  some  of  the  Tancred  Heavy  Layers, 
Heavy  Weighers,  Profit  Payers  for  1932. 

FISHING  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R  LAMAR,  PA. 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS 

50  100  500 

Buff  Orpington,  Wh.  Wyan . $5.50  $10.00  $48.00 

White  &  Barred  Rocks .  5.50  10.00  48.00 

S.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas .  5.50  10.00  48.00 

S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  4.50  8.00  38.00 

Barron  White  Leghorns .  4.50  8.00  38.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.50  8.50  40.50 

Light  Mixed .  3.75  6.50  30.50 

We  ship  every  Monday  Prepaid.  Circular  Free. 
BUCHER’S  HATCHERY  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &  White  Rocks. .  .$10.00  $47.50  $90. 

R.  |.  Reds .  10.00  47.50  90. 

White  Leghorns .  8.00  37.50  70. 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  37.50  70. 

Light  Mixed .  6.50  31.50  60. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


R.I.Reds  B.P. Rocks  S.C.W. Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS 


THAT  LIVE  -  -  TO  LAY 

Production  bred,  yet  priced  for 
practical  poultrymen.  Sturdy  trap- 
nested  stock  raised  on  range.  Hen 
_  No.  11954  laid  278  eggs  in  her  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Official  R.  O.P.  450  females  on  R.  O.  P. 
this  year.  High  production  Sires  mated  to  females 
with  R.  O.  P.  ancestry.  Make  early  broilers  and 
heavy  winter  layers.  Ask  our  customers. 

WRITE  Department  R  for 
1932  CHICK  BOOK  and  Price  List 

OAK  RIDGE  FARMS,  INC....Stuyve$ant,  N.  Y. 
E.  W.  Mange 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


English  and  Tancred  Strain —  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks  ..  2.75 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25 

Light  Mixed  . 2.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less, 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4, 


50  100 

$4.00  $7.00 
5.00  9.00 

4.00  7.00 

3.50  6.00 

100%  pre- 
FREE  CIR. 
Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

WYCKOFF  &  TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
$8.00  Per  100  $37.50  Per  500  $  70.00  Per  1.000 

100%  prepaid — safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  now 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


I  ..L..>  al-  L.  Prices  way  down— Our  catalogue 
Legnorn  UillCKS  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Claraben  Court  Farm  Box  52*1  Glen  Hoad,  L,  I.,  N,  Y. 


WORLD'S  FINEST 


BLOOD 

LINE 


CH ICKS 


6C  Our  chicks  from  Blood-tested  Tan- 
cred,  Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman, 
upand  other  famous  bloodlines,  grow 
larger,  mature  quicker,  and  lay  better. 

Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks 
even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying 
others?  Thousands,  including  four  departments  of  the 
U.  S.  Government  have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks. 
Write  today  for  big  Free  Poultry  Book,  low  prices,  etc. 

THORNWOOD  POULTRY  YARDS 


DEPARTMENT  212,  CRANDALL,  IND. 


increased  amount  of  exercise  and  the 
continued  laying. 

As  to  feed,  there  are  no  particular 
“secrets”  or  mysteries  about  them.  The 
single  complete  feed  mixture  known  as 
the  all-mash  feed  has  been  used  for 
several  years  at  the  Ohio  Station.  This 
is  a  mixture  made  up  as  much  as  possible 
of  coarsely  ground  or  granular  feed 
materials,  as  being  more  readily  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  layers  than  finely  ground 
stuff.  Whole  grain  or  moist  mash  can 
be  employed  if  preferred,  but  the  all-mash 
is  a  saver  of  time  and  labor. 

One  of  the  rations  used  by  the  Ohio 
Station,  which  gave  good  results,  was  the 
following  all-mash  feed  mixture: 


Yellow  corn,  coarsely  ground 

Wheat,  coarsely  ground . 

Oats,  finely  ground . 

Wheat  bran,  coarse  . 

Meat  scraps,  medium 

(50-55%  protein)  .  . 
Dried  skimmilk  or  buttermilk 
Oyster  shells  (chick  size)  or 

limestone  grit  . 

Salt . 

Cod-liver  oil  . 


Parts 
,  35 
20 
20 
5 

S 

5 

2 

0.5 

1 


Chopped  Alfalfa,  clover,  or  Soybean 
hay,  oyster  shells,  and  limestone  grit, 
before  the  birds  at  all  times. 

It  was  fed  in  dry  mash  form  daily  from 
three  to  five  in  the  afternoon  in  about 
the  quantity  that  would  be  eaten  up 
cleanly  before  the  next  feeding  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  Warm  water  to  drink  was 
furnished  during  cold1  weather.  The  mash 
was  fed  in  open  box-type  feeders.  If  any 
grain  is  used  it  should  be  fed  on  top  of 
the  mash  in  the  feeders  rather  than  in 
the  litter  on  the  floor,  which  is  not  very 
sanitary.  Likewise  if  the  poultryman 
wishes  to  feed  wet  mash,  thick  milk, 
germinaitcd  oats,  etc.,  the  best  place  for 
them  is  on  top  of  the  dry  feed  in  the  box. 
Mr.  Kennard  stresses  the  necessity  for  the 
availability  of  warm  drinking  water 
night  and  day. 

Only  the  simplest  of  wiring,  with  a 
switch  to  -turn  the  light  on  and  off,  is 
needed.  The  time  of  turning  on  and  off 
can  be  suited  to  the  convenience  of  the 
poultryman,  but  it  should  be  done  at 
regular  hours.  A  dim  light  is  sufficient 
for  all  night  light.  A  10  or  15-watt  bulb 
supplies  plenty  of  light  for  a  20x20  pen 
accommodating  100  to  120  layers  and  two 
10-watt  bulbs  will  do  for  150  to  200  layers 
in  a  house  24x30  feet.  In  fact  two  10- 
watt  bulbs  are  preferable,  so  that  if  one 
bulb  burns  out  the  other  will  prevent  a 
possible  loss  of  light  and  consequent  in¬ 
terruption  in  production.  The  bulbs 
should1  be  centrally  located,  six  or  seven 
feet  above  the  floor,  over  the  feed  and 
water,  and  so  placed  that  the  light  reaches 
all  roosts.  A  shade  is  desirable  but  not 
essential. 

Though  electricity  is  the  most  conven¬ 
ient  light,  gas  will  do  very  well ;  also  a 
kerosene  lantern  if  carefully  handled  and 
precautions  taken,  such  as  hanging  it  out 
of  reach  of  flying  hens,  keeping  the  wick 
and  burner  in  good  condition,  etc. 

About  October  1  seems  to  be  the  usual 
time  for  starting  all-night  lights.  When 
Winter  hatching  eggs  are  desired  the 
hens  may  be  given  all-night  lights  about 
three  weeks  before  heavy  laying  is 
desired. 

The  lights  are  usually  discontinued  in 
February  or  March  unless  more  hatching 
eggs  or  market  eggs  are  desirable,  when 
the  lights  may  be  continued  until  later. 
Egg  prices  become  low  in  March,  and 
many  poultrymen  find  it  advantageous  to 
sell  their  hens  at  that  period.  When  it 
has  been  desired  to  stop  the  all-night 
lights  in  Spring  .it  has  been  the  Station’s 
practice  to  do  so  all  at  once.  Production 
may  be  lessened  for  a  short  time  or  it  may 
not  be,  depending  upon  the  weather  and 
the  condition  of  the  hens. 

It  is  believed  that  all-night  lights  may 
be  an  important  feature  in  preveution  of 
theft.  Thieves  likely  would  find  it  un¬ 
desirable  to  work  with  the  lights  on  and 
they  coud  not  turn  them  off  without  the 
liability  of  attracting  attention. 

MRS.  C.  w.  E. 


Age  for  Auto  Driving 

Can  a  boy  in  Pennsylvania  of  16,  hold¬ 
ing  a  driver’s  license,  drive  across  the 
line  into  New  York  State?  L.  G. 

A  licensed  driver  of  Pennsylvania  must 
be  18  years  of  age  before  he  can  legally 
operate  on  the  highways  of  New  York 
State.  CARROLL  E.  MEALEY. 

I  Executive  Assistant  to  the  N.  Y.  State 
i  Automobile  Commissioner. 


It  Now  Costs  Only  HALF 
to  Kill  Poultry  Lice  with 
Roost  Paint 


Pratts  cut  in  half  the 
cost  of  killing  lice 
without  handling 
birds.  Just  a  few 
strokes  of  a  paint  brush, 
dipped  in  this  improved 
nicotine-sulphate  roost  paint  and 
lice  die  overnight.  Pint  can  treats250 

feet  of  roosts — enough  for  over  375  birds.  Also  ef¬ 
fective  for  red-mites.  Guaranteed.  Supplied  in 
several  sizes  by  leading  dealers. 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  HAS  NOT  STOCKED 

Send  $1.25  for  full  pint  (134  lb.)  can. 

Pratt  Food  Co. 

Dept.  116  2nd  &  Walnut,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


irat& ROOST  PAINT 

KILLS  LICE 


Brooder  $4.80  Complete 

In  a  few  minutes  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  a  pair  of  ordinary 
shears  The  materials,  including  Heater,  will  cost  you 
only  $4.80.  Broods  40  to  100  chicks. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
holds  one  quart  of  oil  and 

Burns  1 0  Days  Without  Attention 

Try  the  brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30  days  and 
get  your  money  back.  When  ordering,  please  give  your 
dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my  free  Booklet  “Poultry  Helps." 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  364-K  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


EGG  CARTONS 

2x6  and  3x4  Sizes 
STOCK  or  SPECIAL  PRINT 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

INMAN  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


©t* 


Mf/  TRADE  MARK 

CARB  OUNEtJM 

applied on/g  ONCE  A  YEAR 
is  guaranteed  to  kill  and 
keep  out  Mites &B/ue%gs 
write  for  Circular 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


ISO  EGG 

Guaranteed  INCUBATOR 

75 


Freight 
Paid 

East  of 
Rockies 

ade  of  Calif.  Redwood,  double 
[walls,  air  Bpaee  between,  double 
[glass  doors,  roomy  nursery,  cop¬ 
per  tanks,  hot  water,  egg  turning 
trays,  complete  with  all  fixtures  directfrom  factory  on 

30  Days’ Trial — Money  Back  If  Not  Pleased 

Order  from  this  ad— no  risk— Larger  sizes  in  Catalog;.  2 
Also  Coal,  Oil  and  Electric  Brooders. 

■WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD  CO.  Box  42  Racine,WiS.w 


Now  You  Can  Absolutely 

STOP 

Cannibalism,  Toe -Picking 

NO-PIK  is  most  superior,  tested  and  proven 
by  leading  hatcheries,  sticks  to  anything  and 
mixes  with  blood.  Enclose  8c  for  Sample. 
8  oz.  jar  for  $1.00  services  1,000  chicks. 

GLAND-O-LAC  COMPANY 

4226  North  20th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


BABY  CHICKS  5V&c  UP 

Before  you  order  get  the  true  facts  about 
quality  chicks.  Write 

HOUSE  WORTH’S  LEGHORN  FARMS 
Box  R  Port  Trevorton  Pa. 
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CordQarms 

S.C. White  Leghorns 

GRADE-A  CHICKS 

Doubly  Guaranteed 

1.  100%  LIVABILITY 

guaranteed  for  first  two  weeks. 

2.  MUST  PAY  BETTER 

than  chicks  purchased  elsewhere. 

Our  Grade-A  Chicks  are  produced  from 
breeders  on  our  own  380-acre  farms.  They 
carry  the  blood  of  trapnested,  pedigreed 
foundation  stock  with  records  up  to  more 
than  300  eggs. 

Egg  Farming  Book  FREE 

Our  Year  Book  lias  long  been  a  standard 
textbook  on  egg  farming,  the  most  profit¬ 
able  branch  of  poultry-keeping.  Our  1932 
edition  is  illustrated  with  fresli  views 
taken  on  our  farms.  It  tells  how  we 
trapnest,  pedigree  and  breed  to 
produce  Grade-A  Chicks.  A  prac¬ 
tical  book  based  on  actual  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  for  your  copy 
— FREE  if  you  live  East  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Road 
Methuen,  Mass. 


#lb  iPtckarb  Jfarm 

World’s  Largest  Breeder  of 

BARRED  ROCKS 

5,500  hens  with  2,000  trapnested 
on  our  own  Breeding  Plant.  Con-  __ 
sistent  winners  at  Storrs  with 
records  of  265  and  272  eggs  per 
bird  in  51  weeks  and  these  eggs  had  size. 
Such  breeding  and  contest  winning  as¬ 
sures  you  of  the  finest  Barred  Rocks  in 
the  country. 


CHICKS—EGGS 

100  B.  W.  D.  Free  —  No  Reactors 

from  vigorous  production  bred  pedigreed 
stock.  We  also  have  Barred  Rock  chicks 
especially  priced  for  broilers. 

Free  Catalog  gives  full  particulars  about 
contest  winnings,  breeding  methods,  etc. 

R.  C.  COBB  -  350  Great  Road, 
West  Concord,  Mass. 

“The  Invincible  Rocks  of  New  England" 


60,000  Btd°-sT«teed  Baby  Chicks  Weekly 

Prompt  shipment  assured.  Barred,  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C. 
&  R.  C.  Reds,  $7.85— 100.  $38.50—500.  White  Rocks, 
White,  Columbian  W.vandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons, 
$8.50—100.  $42.50—500.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

(English  or  Tailored  strain)  $6.85 — 100.  $33.00 — 500. 

Brown  Leghorns  &  Aneonas,  same  price.  Davis  strain 
Buff  Leghorns.  $7.00 — 100.  $34.00 — 500.  Heavy  Mixed, 
6'/2c.  Assorted.  4', 4c.  Order  direct  from  ad. 
DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  12,  RAMSEY,  IND. 


Maple  Lawn  Chicks  SJ2S& 

For  Quality  and  Profit 

Tancred  Sir.  >'  hite  Leghorns ....  .$8  per  100 
Parks  Str.  ltd.  Rocks  (Per  ‘21)8*2)  10  per  100 

llh.  Wvandottes  A;  IVh,  Rocks...  10  per  100 
_  R.  I.  Reds.  *10-100;  Black  Minorcas,  *10-100; 

Light  Hired ,  $6-100;  Heavy  Mired,  *8-100.  100*  Live 

delivery.  Catalog  free. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


Barron  White  Leghorns . $  9 — 100 

Barred  Rocks .  10 — 100 

White  Rocks .  1 1 — 100 

Discount  in  larger  quantities.  Order 
now.  Catalog. 

WEIK’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $8.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . .  7. OO  per  100 


Low  prices  on  started  chicks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Prepaid.  100*  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  W.vandottes,  $9 — 100 ;  White  Rocks. 
Bar.  Rocks  and  Buff  Orp.,  $8 — 100.  Heavy 
Mixed.  $7 — 100.  Discount  on  500  and  1,000 
lots.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


/^T  ¥1/^1^  C  /?  _  f  ID  Rocks,  Leghorns. 

UrllUJVO  DC  U  r  Mix.  Improved 
healthy  stock.  Large  type.  Free  range.  LONG’S 
RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  23,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock  100  500  1000 

Tftncred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $7.00  $82.50  $60.00 

100%  live  del.,  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 

J.  8.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


NOTICE ! 


Never  before  have  we  offered  our 
high  quality  chicks  at  these  low 
prices.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  White  Leghorns,  8c  each;  1000  chicks,  $75. 
Prepaid.  SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  Milford,  Del. 

PREMIUM  CHICKS &tn J 

White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Quality,  satisfaction,  free 
delivery.  Mixed  Heavy  lli-eerts  for  Broilers,  $7.00 — 100. 
LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY  R.  5  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


PURE 


rif  r/g  Barred  Rocks. .  *10.00 — 100 

bred  CHICKS  'IZ-IZ 

Wh.  Leghorns  *8  00.  100*  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

DnK.r  T,l. ;  Barred  Rocks— Pi  att’s  Strain 

DdUj  V  lllCKS  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Hanson  & 
Brown  &  Mann  Strains.  For  more  information,  write 
C.  0.  ALLEY'S  HATCHERY  -  .  Seaford,  Delaware 

PUIDEfC  p  A  A  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  *10;  Leghorns, 
wnluivo  If.  U.  II.  *8:  Heavy  Mixed,  $8;  Light,  *7. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  IS  .MeAlisterville,  l’a 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $8.00—100.  100*  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  E.  GRAHAM,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


/Niff  rif/p  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds  $9;  Leghorns  or 
tnltlVj  Heavy  7NIixe<T.  $8;  Light  Mixed.  $6.  Free 

W.  A. 


range. 

LAUVER 


Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

Box  R  -  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


from  5  lb.  hens.  Webreedandhat.chBar- 
ron  White  Leghorns  only.  Catalogue  free. 
BISHOP’S  POULTRY  F.4HM  Box  20  New  Washington,  Ohio 


BUFF  Orpingtons— Wilsonilerit  Quality.  Ckls.,  Eggs, 
Chicks.  Earl  S.  !ViLou,'Box  232-R,  Fort  Covington,  N.  Y. 


Another  Rat  Campaign 

Ernest  M.  Mills  rodent  control  special¬ 
ist  of  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  who 
carried  on  a  successful  rat  drive  in  New 
England  and  some  counties  of  New  York 
State  last  Fall,  is  to  supervise  a  similar 
campaign  in  Chenango  County  April  7. 

K.  D.  Scott,  County  Agent  of  Chenango 
County  is  planning  the  local  drive.  In 
each  community  in  the  county,  there  will 
be  a  local  distributor  to  handle  the  bait 
for  his  community.  Prepared  baits  will 
be  distributed  to  every  community  where 
they  may  be  called  for  on  April  6  from 
S  :00  A.  M.  to  5  :00  P.  M.  Three  kinds 
of  bait  will  be  furnished,  fresh  hamburg, 
fish,  and  cereal.  To'  each  of  these  three 
baits  will  be  added  the  raticide,  pow¬ 
dered  red  squill.  If  the  baits  are 
used  according  to  directions,  they  will  not 
normally  kill  dogs,  cats,  poultry,  or 
humans,  only  rats  and  house  mice.  This 
material  has  been  perfected  by  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey  and  is  the  safest 
and  best  rat  poison  known  to  science. 

Each  package  of  prepared  baits  will 
give  enough  material  to  rid  the  average 
farm,  place,  or  store,  of  rats,  making 
about  100  small  baits.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  add — simply  expose  the  baits  in 
small  pieces  about  the  premises  that  are 
infested.  Full  instructions  for  using  the 
baits  will  be  included  with  every  package. 
The  baits  will  be  furnished  at  wholesale 
cost,  50  cents,  to  anyone  in  the  county 
but  it  is  necessary  to  reserve  the  bait  in 
advance.  To  be  sure  of  getting  baits, 
write  or  telephone  the  office  of  the 
Chenango  County  Farm  Bureau  309-J, 
Norwich.  Bats  are  highly  migratory,  so 
it  is  hoped  that  everyone  will  co-operate 
to  free  Chenango  County  of  rats  on 
April  7.  Interest  your  neighbor;  the 
elimination  of  rats  from  a  whole  commu¬ 
nity  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
organized  effort. 

Letters  will  be  sent  out  to  every  farm 
home  in  the  county  and  those  who  are 
ready  to  participate  in  this  campaign 
will  be  expected  to  send  a  card  to  the 
Farm  Bureau  ordering  the  amount  of 
bait  they  will  need.  No  money  should  be 
sent,  as  the  cost  of  the  bait  will  be 
collected  at  the  time  of  delivery.  Not 
only  farms  but  all  other  places  of  busi¬ 
ness,  such  as  slaughter  houses,  village 
dumps,  feed  stores  etc.,  infested  with  rats 
are  eligible  for  this  campaign. 


Small  Yolkless  Eggs 

Is  there  any  significance  to  be  attached 
to  the  small  yolkless  eggs  which  are  often 
found  in  the  hens  nests?  There  are  vari¬ 
ous  stories  about  these  marble-size  eggs 
such  as  being  the  last  egg  before  becoming 
broody,  or  moulting,  etc.  N.  B. 

Michigan. 

“Wind  eggs,”  “luck  eggs,”  “witch 
eggs”  are  all  small,  yolkless  eggs  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  the  nests,  and  given 
such  fanciful  names  as  the  above  by  those 
who  do  not  understand  the  -method  of 
formation  of  an  egg  and  how  easily  some 
disturbance  of  function  in  the  egg  form¬ 
ing  organs  may  produce  an  abnormality 
in  the  product.  It  has  been  quite  generally 
believed  that  such  eggs  marked  the  end 
of  a  clutch,  the  using  up  of  the  material 
at  hand  in  the  formation  of  an  egg  of 
small  size  and  without  a  yolk. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  A  small, 
yolkless  egg  results  from  the  presence  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  oviduct  of  some  bit 
of  material,  perhaps  a  bit  of  hardened 
white  or  yolk,  that  sets  up  the  natural 
action  of  the  egg  making  functions — * 
starts  the  machinery  going — and,  as  it 
passes  down  the  tube,  receives  the  various 
coverings  rliat  a  fully  formed  yolk  would 
under  like  circumstances.  It  is  probably 
most  likely  to  be  found  when  the  egg  mak¬ 
ing  organs  of  the  fowl  are  active  and  easily 
induced  to  function  by  some  bit  of 
material  that  starts  tlie  machine  and 
keeps  it  going  until  the  egg  white  and 
shell  enclose  it  as  they  would  a  real  yolk. 
Such  a  bit  of  material  may  he  very  small 
and  pass  unnoticed  upon  breaking  one  of 
the  eggs.  M.  B.  D. 


West  Virginia  farm  men  and  women 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  SO  years 
and  who  attended  the  Farm  and  Home 
week  at  the  State  university,  were  guests 
of  honor  at  a  special  dinner  in  a  local 
hotel  at  which  a  “Society  of  Octogen¬ 
arians”  was  organized. 


Leghorns,  Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandottes 


e 


CROSS-BREEDS :  Wyan -Rocks} 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi-Rocks 


GET  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK  FROM  REAL  BREEDER 

Quality  is  as  important  as  quantity  in  producing  eggs  for  market.  With  Wene’s  Specialty- 
Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  you  will  get  both  quantity  and  quality.  Our  strain  lias  been 
bred  for  many  years  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Elmer  II.  Wene. 

Our  Special  and  Super  Leghorn  Matings  consist  of  mature  hens  weighing  at  least  4  lbs. 
and  laying  eggs  weighing  at  least  24  ozs.  to  the  dozen.  These  fine  females  are  mated 
with  R.  O.  P.  cockerels  with  records  from  high-record  dams.  Chicks  from  these  matings 
will  prove  a  profitable  investment.  Seven  Years  of  Blood-Testing — Positively  no  B.  W.  D. 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 
S.  C.  AVHITE  LEGHORNS— 

Utility  Matings  . $6.25 

Select  Matings  .  7.75 

WYAN -ROCKS,  BRAM-ROCKS  and  RITODI-ROCKS— 

Utility  Matings  .  6.25 

Select  Matings  .  7.25 

Special  Matings  4c  per  chick  higher  than  Select  Matings  quoted  above. 

Write  for  prices  on  Straight  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes. 
FREE  Catalog  on  request.  —  All  Chicks  Shipped  by  Prepaid  Parcel  Post 
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WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


DEPT.  A 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 


PEDIGREED 

TRAPNESTED 

BLOODTESTED 


DOUGIASTON 


„  m 

MANOR  FARM 

PULASKI  New  YCPK 

Keg.  V.  S.  Pat.  Office 


HEAVY  LAYERS 
OF  UNIFORMLY 
LARCE  EGGS 


A  BREEDER  HATCHERY 


Every  breeder  blood-tested  annually,  must 
have  minimum  of  200  eggs  (R.  O.  P. 
standard  size).  Hardy  northern  grown 
stock  —  low  mortality  —  all  ONE  BEST 
grade.  Hatches  twice  each  week;  any 
quantity. 


We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  of 
healthy,  normal,  disease-free  chicks  — 
from  our  own  6,500  layers.  Inspection 
invited  of  plant  and  methods.  Send  for 
beautiful  catalog  and  attractive  prices. 


DOUGIASTON  MANOR  FARM 
PULASKI  ,  NEW  YORK 


Tl/fAKE  success  certain. 
1  1  Our  breeders  have 
records  as  high  as  302 
eggs.lOprofitablebreeds. 
Year-round  layers  of  hig 
eggs.  The  extra  eggs  our 
‘’Thor-O-Breds”  lay  are 
clear  profit  to  you. 
Hatched  in  most  modern 
incubators  known  to 
poultry  science.  New  low 
prices.  Write  today. 
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Poultry  Farms 

and  Hatchery 

Theresa,  Jefferson  County  9  N*Y# 

OF  BARRON  &  TANCRED  LEGHORNS 

An  income  of  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  Hen  is  made  annually. 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 
Also  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Recks,  Ducklings  and  Turkeys. 

•  Send  for  folder. 


Scott  Poultry  Farm 

State  Tested  GrOtOU,  MaSS.  Pedigreed  Bred 


Our  R.  I.  Reds  are  now  LEADING  all  breeds 
at  CORNELL,  W.  N.  Y.,  CANADIAN  NA¬ 
TIONAL,  ILLINOIS  and  GEORGIA  egg-lay¬ 
ing  contests.  Our  Reds  are  among  the  ten 
high  pens  at  VINELAND  and  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA.  Our  birds  are  leading  more  contests 
than  any  other  breeder  in  United  States  and 
Canada.  Our  Reds  are  WINNERS  at  lead¬ 
ing  egg-laying  contests.  Prices  on  baby 
chicks  and  eggs  lower  than  ever  before. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  each  week. 
Send  for  catalog. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Free  Range  Flocks 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.10  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Broiler  Chicks .  1.50  3.00  5.50 

C.  O.  D.  Shipments.  100%  live  delivery. 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN 

Box  310,  Mingoville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  & 

Blood-Tested 


LEGHORNS  -  ROCKS  -  REDS 


from  country’s  oldest  hatchery,  dependable  for  40 
years.  Also  Special  Matings  Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh. 
Wyandottes.  Write  for  free  folder  and  prices. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  STocbk°txonrn.  j. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  White 
Legmnns,  Heavy  Mixed.  We  ship  every  Tuesday.  Cash 
or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  delivered  prices. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Quality  Chicks 


35,000  weekly,  electrically  hatched 
White  Leghorns,  8c;  Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks,  Ruff  Rocks,  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 
9c;  Heavy  Mixed,  8c.  Reduction  in  500  or  1000  lots. 
PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock.  *s— 100.  Heavy  Mixed, $7— 100 
100*  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


Quality 


Barred  Rock  and  White  Leg.  Chicks  $8  per  100 
The  Mac  Lncas  Hatchery,  Smyrna,  Del. 


ESBENSHADE’S  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS  WIN 

again  at  the  Penna.  State  Show.  The  largest  quality 
Turkey  exhibit  in  the  entire  East.  Two-lsts. :  two- 
2nds. ;  and  other  high  awards.  The  finest,  most  profit¬ 
able  Turkeys  you  can  buy.  Toms  and  Hens  for  sale. 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Ronks.  Penna. 


TURKEYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS  -  CHICKENS 

Breeders.  Babies.  Eggs.  Reasonable.  Catalog  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  •  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


TURKEYS 


2  year  old  Wild  Tom,  $25.00. 
Twice  wild  cross  on  Bronze, 

$7.00.  IFARRER  .  Orange,  Va. 


Rffln70  Tlirkovc  and  Poults  Certified. 

DIUlIZc  I  UlKbjfo  State  Fair,  Boston  Rliow ; 8  enti  les, 
7  prizes.  DIANE  LAKE  TURKEY  FARM,  Diianenburg,  X.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS  FOR  BREEDERS. 

1,1  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  jlliss  Ida  thnmbley.  Draper, Va. 


CHOICE  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS-Prices  reasonable 

Satisfaction  guar.  H.  Vi.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  I’a 


mir  Kl  INftQ  FROM  WH.  PEKIN  DUCKS 

M  W  la  fcal  II  wO  that  lay  the  year  ’round. 
We  specialize  in  ducklings  for  breeding  and  market 
purposes.  Quality,  size  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

L.  HAMBLIN  Box  4  WILSON,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


Large  White  Peltins.  Good  Lay- 
ei  s.  Fawn  White  Indian  Runners. 
Setting  Eggs.  FREE  Booklet. 

THEDUCKERY  Trappe,  Md. 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World's 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKIHS,  (SLIP,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKE  VIEW  POULTRY  FAR>I,Barkcr,\.Y. 

niirKIINCC  90l»  Mammoth  Peking,  Runners 
lfUtnLllTll9  iSUt  and  Mixed  lots— priCe  list. 

LONG  LAKE  DUCK  FARM  &  llATCIIERI,  R.  4,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

nilPKI  IMCQ  PEKIN,  March  to  June,  $16  per  100. 
If  II V  A  LI  l«  UW  LIPORY’S  1)UCK  FARM  -  Pittstown,  N  .  3. 

WYCKOFFand  TANCRED  A  LI  I  V 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  CHlA 

Book  your  order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April  chicks. 

$8.00  Per  100  $37.50—500  $70.00—1000 

100*  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

and  Baby  Bronze  Turkeys 
at  Lower  Prices.  New 
Hampshire  Reds  the  uni¬ 
versal  breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also  Bar.  and  Wh. 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Reds, Orpingtons,  Large  Type 
White.  Legliorns  and  Aneonas.  Large  catalog  fret. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA. 


HUSKY  CHICKS 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks 

Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Orpingtons.  Every  bird  in¬ 
spected  and  banded.  High  quality  males  heading  flocks. 
Circular  free.  HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCH- 
ERIES,  Inc.,  Moytvllle.  Ohio. 


N.  J.  Supervised  Chicks  “w^8: 

dottes,  Jersey  Giants  and  N.  J.  Certified  Wh.  Leghorns. 
All  flocks  culled  and  blood-tested  under  N.  J.  Supervision. 
Leghorn  flocks  mated  with  N.  J.  R.  O.  P.  cockerels 
with  records  of  211  eggs  and  up.  Reasonable  prices 
COOK’S  HATCHERY  41  Annabidle  Ave.  TRENTON,  \.  J, 
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Rugged  Chicks  from 
Blood-Tested  Breeding  Flocks 

Our  Special  Matings  Barred  Rock,  R.  I.  Red  and  Black  Jersey  Giant  flocks 
are  all  State  Blood-Tested.  Roseniont  Reds  are  specialty-bred  from  trap- 
nested  foundation  stock.  Our  White  Leghorns  have  health,  size  and  vigor— Hollywood  and 
Belle  of  New  Jersey  strains,  bred  for  sustained  production.  Never  in  our  twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  have  we  offered  chicks  of  such  splendid  breeding,  yet  our  prices  are  most  reasonable. 

Immediate  Delivery  ai 

Order  from  This  Ad. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

Special  Matings  . . $4.00 

Utility  Matings  . 

BROWN  LEGHORNS— 

Special  Matings  .  3.50 

BARRED  ROCKS— 

Special  Matings,  Blood-Tested  .  4.50 

Utility  Matings  .  3.50 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— 

Special  Matings,  Blood-Tested  .  ■  4.50 

Utility  Matings  .  3.50 

WHITE  ROCKS  AND  W.  WYANDOTTES— 

Special  Matings  . .  3.50 

BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS— 

Special  Matings,  Blood-Tested  .  5.50 

Utility  Matings  .  4.50 

MIXED  CHICKS  . 

Prepaid  Delivery  —  100%  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

Send  Check,  Post  Office  or  Express  Money  Order  —  Today. 

FREE  Folder  Tells  All  About  Our  Qualified  Breeding  Flocks. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY  courn0tsve.Mn0.nI: 
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ATHENEON  CHICK 


h] 

KPer  Chick  Lower  than  year  ago.  Same  High  Standard  Quality  at  “common  stock”  prices. 

tiers  Since  1920.  World’s  best  egg  strains.  Imported  and  Pedigreed  Matings.  R.  O.  P. 
ood-tested  Reds.  Livability  Guaranteed.  Free  entry  to  National  Chick  Growing  Contest, 
leautiful  Catalog  tells  all. 

Most  Popular  Grade  A  Varieties —  100  300  500 

Big  Tom  Barron  White  Leghorns  . $11.00  $33.00  $53.00 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas .  9.50  28.00  46.00 

S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Rocks .  11.50  34.00  56.00 

Mixed  Grades  7  to  10c.  Catalog  and  Price  List  fully  describes  our  15  varieties  and  Star 
Matings.  Write  for  it  today.  ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY.  Box  92,  ATHENS.  OHIO. 


Hanson  Strain  Leghorns^ 

_  flllfyc  SIRED  BY  R.O.P.  PEDI- 
GREED  SIRES  250-311 
”  EGG  DAMS.  World’s  greatest  laying 
strain  as  proved  by  our  flock  record 
of  over  200  eggs  per  bird. 

Free  Catalog  and  Prices 

■>i  i  I  Write  for  prices.  Our  charges  are  low. 

__  „  I  Blood -tested,  Certified  stock.  WARREN 
26  OZ.  L  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.9-B,  Lewes,  Del. 


f  Chicks 

100 %  Del.  Guar 
Free  Literature 
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6. 
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Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  25 
Barron  &  Tailored  Str. ..$2.50 

B.  Rocks  &  Reds . 3.00 

White  Wyandottes .  3.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.00 

Bred  for  egg  production.  Hatched  from  large 
healthy  stock. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Tailored  Strain  Per  100 

White  Leghorns .  $8  OO 

Barred  Rocks .  10.00 

S.  C.  Reds .  10  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  7.00 

500  lots  l$c  l»ss— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns. .$  8.00  $37.50  $70  00 
S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh. Leghorns  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed,  $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed.  $8.00  per  100 
100%  live  deliverv.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY  Box  1  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 

p*V)  HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

ml  from  our  1,200  breeders  Our  breeders 
are  direct  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  and 
are  noted  for  their  size  and  heavy 
luo.  I  Production  of  chalky  white  eggs. 

[HOLLY WOOD  STRAIN]  circular  free.  Write  for  prices. 

Visitors  welcome 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARMED 

>-»  40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  high  quality  breeders 

W]  at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 
jf  Free  catalog. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

DEPT.  N,  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  .500  1000 
Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  .$  8.00  $37.50  $70 

English  Barron  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leg -  8.00  37.50  70 

e  It  sirred  Hocks. . . . .  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed  $7-100.  Heavy  Mixed  $8-100.  100%  live 
del.,  P.P.,  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  2o  .>0  100 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns. ..  .$2.75  $4.50  $8.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.25  5.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.75  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed . .  2.75  4.5D 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  P  arc  el  post  prepaid. 

C.8£gIHM,|1'rpJ.JUa0Rt,ljA'R'}S°  IS.SSf.. 

200.000  CHICKS  1002  ^ 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Grade  A. . $  8.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Grade  A. A .  0.00  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Grade  A.. .  0.00  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Grade  A. A .  12.00  1 10.00 

Prepaid,  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Mt.  Pleasant  Mills,  Pa. 
Formerly  Richfield,  Pa. 

CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

nr  T  O  D.  100  500  1.000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  Wh  Legh.  $8.00  $37.50  $70.00 
Barron  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legh...  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Barred  Box  or  R.  I.  Beds.. 4Z x59n  S?i.9P. 

Light  Mixed,  $7.00—100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00—100, 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Write  for  new  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  on  all  breeds.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlistervillc,  Pa. 

A3)  WH.  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS 

UK  UK  IS  &  HOLLYWOOD  SlKAINS 
Buy  chicks  from  the  old  reliable  farm,  they 
glgft  never  dissapoint.  We  are  breeders  of  Laige 

_  .  Type  Leghorns.  Layers  of  large  chalky  white 

CxHIIjC  eggs.  Write  for  our  catalog.  It’s  free. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bra  5,  Riditicld,  Pa. 
HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghonis.  Layers 
of  largo  chalk  white  eggs.  Catalog  free  $8  per  100. 
$37.50  per  500.  $70  Per  1000.  C.  M.  SH  ELLENB  ERG  ER 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  II,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Blood-Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) .  .$3.50  $6.50  $12.  $57.  $110. 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) ...  3.50  6.50  12.  57.  110. 

S.  C.  W.  Leg.  (Tom  Barron)  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff  23  50  100  500  1000 

Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .  .$2.50  $4.50  $8.  $37.  $70. 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) . .  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)...  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50  4.50  8.  37.  70. 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  4.00  7.  32.  60. 

From  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap.  Catalog  FREE.  WRITE 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant _ RICHFIELD,  PA. 

BaT>y  CliicKs 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wvckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $4.50  $8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns..  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds...  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

White  Wyandottes .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons...  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds...  4.00  6.00  27.50  55.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds.  .  .  4.50  8.50  40.00  75.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


20—  CENTURY  CHICKS 


CHICKS  6V2C  and  UP 

Light  Mixed,  $6  50  per  100.  Leghorns,  Anconas, 

$7.00  per  100.  Extra  Quality  Barron  Leghorns, 

$8  00  per  100  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 

Reds,  $9.00  per  100.  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 
$10.00  per  10  .  S.  C.  Buff  Minorcas,’$ll  00  per  100.  White, 
Pekin  Ducklings,  $18  00  per  100.  Our  “Marvel’ ’  AA  Quality 
Chicks  of  better  quality  are  2  cents  higher.  We  ship  C.  O,  D. 
Guaranteed  live  delivery.  Get  our  catalog, 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  Now  Washington,  0. 


CHICKS 

SV2C  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  $6.50  per  100.  Kooks 
and  Beds,  $8.50  per  100.  Wyan- 
dottes,  $9.50.  Broilers,  $5.50. 
lc  more  in  lots  less  than  100. 

24-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100%  delivery. 


JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


RIDGEWAY  CHICKS/ 


WORLD’S  RECORD  fX'ZX: 

ron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White 
Rooks,  S.  C.  Reds,  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Pedigreed  and  flock  matings;  livibility 
guaranteed.  Priced  right.  Catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R 
M.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Prop. 
JAMESTOWN,  PA. 


ALL  ELECTRIC  MATCHED 


Blood 

Tested 


Champion  Layers  of  New  York 

Hannah's  Leghorns  won  Farmingdale  Contest  for 
last  two  years  with  highest  records  ever  made  in 
New  York  Contest. 

A  REAL  BREEDING  FARM 
Every  bird  trapnested.  Every  chick  backed  bv 
five  generations  of  240  egg  males.  Blood-tested 
for  B.  W.  I).  Get  our  prosperity  price  list 
and  Catalogue  and  news  bulletin  free. 

1:  StUNH 

2101  Eastern  A\e.,  S.  E.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Michigan  Certified  &  It.  O.  P.  Breeders. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

Tanc.  Str.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. $  8 — 100 
Barks  Str.  Br.  Bocks  (Per.  0C321...I0 — 100 

S.  C.  Reds . 10—100 

Heavy  Mix  $8 — 100;  Light  Mix  $6.50 — 100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlistervilie.  Pa. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

25 

50 

100 

500  1000 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. . . 

$2.75 

$5.25 

M0. 00 

$47.50 

$90 

R.I.  Reds  &  Wh.  Wyan... 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

HO 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.. 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.50 

85 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns 

2.00 

4.00 

7.50 

36.00 

70 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns.... 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.50 

75 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas... 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.50 

75 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.50 

75 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


REDUCED  Prices  on  Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Red  and 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks.  each;i$70  per  1000. 

Satisfaction  guar.  KOSTEH  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg-  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  Report  for  February  17, 
1932 : 

A  large  number  of  poultrymen  accept 
the  small  egg  or  “pullet”  egg  as  some¬ 
thing  to  be  expected  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  during  the  Fall  and  Winter,  and 
then  are  satisfied  as  Spring  approaches 
bringing  a  silght  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  majority  of  eggs  produced.  Too  often 
such  eggs  are  allowed  to  pass  a  some¬ 
what  lax  code  of  selection  for  hatching 
eggs. 

A  large  percentage  of  small  eggs.  ob¬ 
tained  on  most  farms  can  he  materially 
reduced  by  (11  maturing  pullets  to  full 
size  before  laying  starts;  (2)  segregat¬ 
ing  standard  sized  eggs  in  incubators  and 
toe  punching  chicks  from  such  eggs  and 
(3)  observing  egg  size  of  individual  fe¬ 
male  breeders.  Breeding  for  greater  egg 
size  must  include  an  observation  of  the 
size  characteristics  of  eggs  laid  by  birds 
during  their  first  three  months  of  laying 
if  one  is  to  realize  the  maximum  eco¬ 
nomical  gain.  One  old-time  poultryman 
recently  said  that  he  wanted  a  female 
breeder  to  be  as  heavy  in  her  pullet  year 
as  a  hen,  but  did  not  want  her  to  gain 
weight  during  the  yearling  year.  This 
should  be  a  good  rule  to  follow  for  egg 
size  and  one  should  try  to  eliminate  low- 
priced  pullet  eggs  without  obtaining,  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  year,  eggs  so  large  that 
they  could  not.  be  packed  in  the  common 
straw-board  filler. 

Contest  records  for  this  year  show  that 
only  17  birds  produced  a  standard  sized 
egg  upon  their  first  trip  to  the  trap-nest 
on  the  contest  plant.  Pen  10  entered  by 
C.  D.  Calder  and  pen  38  entered  by  Oak 
Hill  Farm  lead  this  list  with  three  birds 
qualifying.  Pens  15,  39  and  41  have  two 
each.  Seventeen  other  birds  were  laying 
two-ounce  eggs  when  they  were  sent  to 
the  contest  but  we  cannot  determine  how 
early  they  began  laying  such  eggs.  Lone 
Pine  Poultry  Farm  owned  four  of  these 
birds,  while  Trexler  Farms  had  three 
entered.  Fifteen  more  birds  reached  an 
average  of  24  ounces  per  dozen  for  all 
eggs  laid  during  the  first  month  of  the 
contest.  Four  of  the  birds  in  this  list 
were  owned  by  Manor  Poultry  Farm,  two 
entered  by  Trexler  Farms  and  two  owned 
by  Moss  Farm. 

It  may  be  asking  too  much  to  require 
a  pullet  to  produce  a  24-ounce  egg  the 
first  time  she  lays,  but  we  can  at  least 
require  a  steady  increase  up  to  that 
weight  providing  not  more  than  four 
weeks  is  necessary  to  reach  standard  size. 
— C.  D.  Anderson,  Manager,  Egg-laying 
Contest. 

During  the  20th  week  of  the  10th  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  Egg-laying  Contest 
the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  4.41  eggs  or 
at  the  rate  of  70.1  per  cent.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  2.2  per  cent  under  last  week’s 
production  but  it  is  7  per  cent  higher 
than  the  production  for  the  same  week  in 
the  previous  competition.  The  total  pro^ 
duction  to  date  since  October  1  is  09.87 
eggs  per  bird,  which  is  9.98  eggs  per  bird 
higher  than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

High  Pens  for  the  20th  Week. — W.  L., 
Trexler  Farms,  64  points,  59  eggs ;  W. 
L.,  Roy  A.  Rente,  62  points,  59  eggs ;  W. 
L.,  Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm.  62 
points,  59  eggs ;  W.  L.,  M.  P.  Phillips, 
61  points,  58  eggs;  R.  I.  Reds,  Wailice- 
ton  Farm,  61  points,  62  eggs ;  L.  I.  Reds, 
Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  60  points,  57 
eggs;  W.  L .,  Quality  Poultry  Farm,  60 
points,  57  eggs  :  Bar.  Rocks,  Y.  H.  Kirk- 
up,  60  points,  60  eggs ;  W.  L.,  Pratt  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm,  60  points,  60  eggs. 
Leading  pens  in  the  variety  classes: 
White  Leghorns.— M.  T.  Phillips,  928 
points,  918  eggs;  Foreman  Poultry  Farm, 
901  points,  977  eggs;  The  Joachim  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm,  885  points,  912  eggs ;  Quality 
Poultry  Farm,  884  points,  915  eggs ;  Mil¬ 
ler  Poultry  Farm,  880  points,  946  eggs ; 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  877  points. 
966  eggs;  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  871 
points,  909  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  1,074  points, 
l,OS7  eggs  ;  Walliceton  Farm,  1,041  points, 
1,088  eggs;  Redbird  Farm,  893  points, 
903  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — V.  H.  Ivirk- 
up,  649  points,  657  eggs ;  R.  C.  E.  Wal¬ 
lace,  55S  points,  587  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  772  points,  799  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Holtzapple 
Poultry  Farm.  465  points,  470  eggs. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows:  Feb.  11.  foggy;  Feb.  12,  rain; 
Feb.  13.  clear ;  Feb.  14,  clear ;  Feb.  15, 
clear;  Feb.  16,  clear;  Feb.  17,  snow, 
foggy. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  market 
prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  17, 
1932.  The  contest  charges  4c  per  doz. 
above  these  prices :  Whites,  25c ;  brown, 
22c  ;  medium,  19*4 c. 

Skim-Milk  for  Chicks 

Would  dried  skim-milk  be  good  to  feed 
young  chicks,  also  how  about  dried  but¬ 
termilk?  W.  D. 

New  York. 

Dried  skim-milk  and  dried  buttermilk 
are  both  excellent  foods  for  young  chicks, 
taking  the  place  of  liquid  skim  or  butter¬ 
milk  when  these  cannot  be  had  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  or  at  reasonable  prices. 
The  only  objection  to  the  dried  products 
is  their  cost,  necessarily  higher  than  that 
of  home-produced  liquid  milk,  but  their 
value  is  such  that,  in  the  absence  of 
liquid  milk  in  some  form,  one  or  the  other 
should  form  part  of  the  food  given  young 
chicks.  B.  D. 


Amazing  new 
Exterminator 
^gets  ’em  all 
or  money  back 

Rodents  relish  this  most  dead- 
.  TT  ly  killer  of  rats  and  mice  yet 

discovered.  Harmless  to  other  animals.  Slow  chemical 
action  prevents  obnoxious  odors.  Rats  simply  VANISH. 
.  end  $1.00  for  large  Farm  Size  $2.00  package  postpaid 
(enough  for  600  baits)  and  tell  your  neighbors.  If  not 
delighted  we  guarantee  full  refund. 

BRISKO  CO.,  Dept.  B,  So.  Shaftsbury,  Vt. 

New  Chick  Book  Free 

A  perfect  gold-mine  of  useful  information.  A  splen- 
aia  book  that  tells  how  to  raise  strong,  healthy 
Chicks.  Thoroughly  discusses  methods,  brooding,  feed¬ 
ing  ingredients,  vitamins,  minerals,  drinking  water, 
etc.  Also  gives  full  details  how  to  guard  against 
disease  and  insure  profits.  A  complete  book  no  poul¬ 
try  ni  an  can  afford  to  be  without.  Advise  how  many 
clucks  you  intend  to  raise  and  we  will  send  book 
free.  Address  Box  1422,  Dept.  V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

,for  only  1 0c 

Let  us  send  you  a  4-months’  trial  subscription 
to  POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  the  big  poultry  mag¬ 
azine  that  conducts  its  own  experimental  farm. 
Money  making:  ideas,  in  every  issue;  practical, 
reliable,  up-to-date.  Tells  all  about  the  big  $1000 
Chick  Growing  Contest.  Three  years  for  $1.00; 
send  10  cents  coin  or  stamps  lor  4-months  trial. 
Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  30  Mount  Morris.  Illinois 


BROOKSIDE 
CHICKS 

Established  1911 
We  sell  the  same  kind  we 
raise  for  our  own  Breeding 
Stock.  Big  healthy  fellows 
hatched  in  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Mammoth  Incuba¬ 
tors.  We  have  been  breed¬ 
ing  White  Leghorns  for  over 
20  .'ears.  Our  stock  lay  large  white  eggs  and  lots 
of  them.  A  large  percentage  of  our  R.  I.  Red  and 
Barred  Rock  Breeders  were  raised  from  blood- 
tested  Stock. 

Brookside  Strain  50  100  500 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  $5.75  $11.00  $50 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks  ..  1  ... 

Extra  Select  Matings  . (  6.00  11-50  55 

Utility  Leghorns  $1.50  per  100  less.  Utility  Barred 
Rock  and  R.  I.  Reds  $1.00  per  100  less. 

“Be  could,  sell  you  Cheaper  Chicles — We  can’t  sell 
you  Better  Chicks.” 

We  will  shin  cash  with  order  or  C.  O.  D.  prepaid 
parcel  post,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept  R. 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergean  tsville,  N.  «I. 


Buy 
CfiiekA- 


AT  SAVINGS  S'r°"9’  Healthy 

■  .  -  Chicks  from  money¬ 

making  breeders.  BARRON  S.  C.  W., 

BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS, 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS.  16  years’  experience  breeding 
leghorns.  Special  prices  on  early  orders. 

C.M.LONGENECKER,Box50  .Elizabethtown, Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  .  $8.00 

S.  U.  Brown  Legnorns — Everlay  Strain  .  .  8  00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  .  10.00 

lAssorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  8.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .  '  6’off 

%c  per  chick  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  per  chick  in 
1,000  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  prepaid.  Circular  free. 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlistervllle.  Pa. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  free  range,  selected 
stock  at  $11  per  100,  $31  per  300,  $51.50  per 
500;  $100  per  1000.  4%  discount  on  t  arly 
orders.  10%  books  order.  Chicks  100% 
Live  arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  KUinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Fairpor!  “Profit 

Standard’’  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains — Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard! 
Park’s  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary  ^€Tili 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at  ^ll'U 
same  price  or  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.  D.,  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 

chicks.  Write  for  (oil  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
B.  D.  42,  Fairport.  N.  Y. 


mm 


lEfinORNSHREM 

“Real  Quality  Chicks  Add  to  Your  Profits.” 

Penna.  R.  O.  P.  Breeder. 
Blood-tested  under  State  Supervision. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — large  birds,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers.  large  white  eggs.  Pedigree  sired. 
New  Hampshire  Reds — most  truly  profitable 
heavy  breed  today  for  broilers,  eggs  or  meat 
production. 

Folder  free.  Get  yours  today.  Thrift  Prices. 

Wolfe’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Milan.  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

DAY-OLD  CHIX 

Pennsylvania  Official  Blood-Tested,  Certified  and  Super¬ 
vised.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 

Write  for  Circular  which  explains  Special  Discount 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 

BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS  C.  O.  D. 

Blood-Tested  by  the  Agluttenation  Test.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  Big,  strong,  healthy.  FREE  Catalog.  Ten- 
lesson  poultry  course  FREE.  Grade  A  Chicks  per  100; 
Barred  Bocks.  Buff  Orp.,  Reds,  Anconas,  $7.85;  Wh. 
Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Langshans,  $8.85;  S.  C. 
Wh.  Leghorns.  $0.85;  Brahmas,  $10.85:  Heavy  Mix, 
$6.85;  Light  Mix,  $5.85.  Lots  of  25  add  2c  per  chick; 
lots  of  50  add  lc.  Send  $1  per  100,  pay  postman  bal¬ 
ance  due  plus  postage  on  arrival.  Order  from  ad.  to 
save  time.  Bronze  Poults  00c  ea. 

GRIFFITH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  20,  Fulton,  Mo. 


BABY 


CHIX 


This  is  My 
14th  Year  Exp. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  I).  25  50  100 

Barred  Rox  .  $2.75  $5.00  $10.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  2.25  4.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  8.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  7.00 

On  500  lots  V20  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Box  It  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


r'llinlzC  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Purebred  Blood-Tested  Stock- 
68  prizes  won  in  hot  competition  this  year.  WE 
SHIP  C.  O.  D  Write  for  our  money  saving 
prices  and  catalog.  Also  Ducklings, 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bucyrus,  O. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Ark  Farm  Notes 

Up  here  in  the  North  Country  we  have 
hardly  realized  that  it  has  been  Winter 
at  all  until  late  February.  Usually,  there 
is  plenty  of  cold  and  snow  enough  to 
shovel.  Tonight,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
February  is  almost  gone  we  are  having 
our  coldest  spell,  and  the  cutting  wind 
sways  the  great  branches  of  the  maples 
in  the  dooryard.  It  is  the  first  night  I 
have  been  compelled  to  move  £he  tender 
begonias  from  the  kitchen  windows ;  but 
if  I  save  them  I  must  do  this  tonight. 
To  be  safe  with  the  cellar  I  have  put  a 
pail  of  coals  down  there ;  it  doesn’t  pay 
to  take  too  many  chances.  The  Dahlias 
are  sprounting  a  little,  although  no  water 
hais  been  given  them  for  weeks ;  we  will 
take  some  of  them  to  the  zoo  the  first  of 
March,  as  we  always  do,  put  them  in 
moist  earth  and  thereby  have  flowers  a 
full  month  ahead  of  time. 

I  thought  tonight  it  would  be  a  change 
to  go  to  the  movies,  though  I  seldom  leave 
the  place  in  Winter.  Ark  Farm  is 
strictly  a  one  man  job,  for  I  am  usually 
alone  from  early  Fall  till  early  Spring.  I 
had  planned  on  this  tonight,  and  did 
everything  just  a  bit  earlier  than  usual 
so  as  to  be  in  time  for  the  first  show. 
But  it  seemed  not  to  be,  for,  as  I  opened 
the  sheep  barn  door  to  take  a  last  look 
before  going,  there  came  a  feeble  cry  that 
I  well  know  the  cry  of  baby  lambs,  and 
the  show  will  be  in  the  sheep  barn  tonight. 

Perhaps  if  it  had  not  happened  so,  I 
would  not  be  writing  this  to  you.  So, 
while  I  am  .waiting  for  these  youngsters 
to  get  strong  and  warm,  I  will  start  my 
letter.  I  never  know'  when  it  w'ill  get 
finished,  as  there  is  always  so  much  here 
that  demands  attention.  Especially  when 
you  want  to  go  somewhere,  or  are  in  a 
hurry,  something  new  turns  up.  I  guess 
it  was  just  meant  to  be  this  way.  And 
I  enjoy  it  because,  it  lends  a  charm 
that’s  always  changing,  and  I  never  tire 
as  I  would  if  it  were  the  same  thing  for 
a  steady  diet.  The  trouble  with  so  many 
folks  is  that  they  are  not  fitted  for  their 
work,  like  my  work  and  my  home.  In  it 
I  find  pleasure  and  contentment,  and 
that’s  everything.  If  I  did  not  like  it  I 
would  change  and  get  something  that  I 
did  like,  for  it  must  be  a  miserable  life 
to  be  doing  things  that  are  a  bore  to  you. 
I  have  always  felt  that  a  well  contented 
mind  is  about  all  there  is  in  life  anyway, 
and  the  older  I  gi'ow  the  more  I  cling  to 
that  notion.  I  may  be  all;  wrong,  but  let 
me  tell  you  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction, 
and  a  pleasure  you  will  not  get  in  any 
other  way. 

This  morning  I  picked  up  a  goose  egg, 
this  is  the  first  one  this  year,  and,  while 
the  geese  have  not  been  started  on  the 
egg  mash,  they  are  telling  me  it  is  time 
now  for  them  to  have  it.  Tomorrow  I’ll 
get  down  the  mash  hoppers  and  fill  them, 
and  in  10  days  more  the  geese  will  be 
laying  full  tilt.  I  know  nowr  that  each 
day  w'ill  add  just  a  little  more  to  the 
chores;  but  I  am  never  so  happy  as  when 
the  day  is  all  to  short. 

How  much  longer  the  days  are,  it  is 
hardly  dark  at  6 ;  so  I’ll  start  the  milking 
a  bit  earlier  than  through  the  Winter 
when  I  had  to  turn  on  the  lights  at  4  :30. 
I  like  to  have  a  little  system  in  my  work 
and  do  the  same  things  at  about  the  same 
time  every  day.  The  birds  and  animals 
com.e  to  know  when  it  is  feeding  time  and 
they  look  for  it.  They  seem  to  do  best 
when  this  plan  is  carried  out,  and  they 
tell  me  in  no  uncertain  words  if  I  am 
a  little  late. 

Down  in  the  zoo  there’s  a  warm  fire 
burning  all  Winter.  Usually  I  burn  coal, 
but,  like  the  rest  of  you  this  year,  money 
was  scarce  and  the  wood  stove  was 
brought  into  play.  It  works  just  as  well 
although  a  little  more  work  to  keep  an 
even  temperature ;  large  green  chunks 
are  fine  when  mixed  in  with  some  dry 
wood  left  from  last  season.  In  the  zoo, 
is  running  wrater,  and,  with  this  cozy 
place  for  the  tropical  birds  and  animals 
which  cannot  endure  the  severe  cold,  I 
have  a  place  to  carry  a  new-born  lamb, 
a  kid,  or  whatever  else  may  need  prompt 
attention  when  the  mercury  hovers  below 
zero  ;  the  swill  pails  and  feed  mixers  are 
kept  in  the  feed  and  cook  room  which 
m’joins  the  zoo,  so  there  is  everything 
handy.  This  is  a  labor  saver  as  well  as  a 
tonic  for  a  “bad  disposition.”  What  is 
worse  than  to  look  all  over  the  place  for 
the  hammer  or  the  shovel,  or  some  other 
tool  when  you  need  one  in  a  hurry?  I 


try  to  keep. things  in  their  places  as  much 
as  possible  and  with  no  one  else  to  blame 
if  I  don’t  do  it,  am  pretty  sure  to  get 
along  with  myself  without  any  serious 
trouble. 

The  kennels  are  in  the  rear  of  the  zoo 
building,  but  all  under  one  roof.  This 
helps  much  in  feeding  all  the  different 
things  which  come  at  the  same  time.  The 
front  of  the  zoo  has  large  glass  windows 
extending  full  length  ;  and  here  the  house 
plants  bloom  from  Fall  to  Spring,  the 
canaries  are  kept  here  for  most  of  the 
Winter,  but  when  March  comes  and 
mating  time  starts  we  take  them  to  the 
kitchen  where  they  can  have  closer  atten¬ 
tion  with  out  making  special  trips  to 
feed  them. 

In  the  rear  of  the  zoo,  but  facing  the 
light,  so  as  to  get  all  the  sun  possible  is 
a  large  steel  cage  in  which  are  kept  “Joe 
and  Lucy”  the  large  sacred  monks  of 
India.  Joe  is  the  “outlaw”  which  so 
many  of  you  have  seen  and  read  about. 
His  escape  last  year  brought  him  fame 
and  fortune,  although  on  more  than  one 
occasion  he  nearly  lost  his  head ;  txvo 
years  ago  Lucy  presented  us  with  a  baby, 
and,  while  it  is  indeed  seldom  that  these 
animals  breed  in  captivity,  we  seemed  to 
have  been  more  fortunate  than  some  who 
have  attempted  to  keep  them.  Only 
yesterday  I  got  another  surprise  in  find¬ 
ing  the  mother  fondly  holding  to  her 
breast  the  second  baby. 

Zelde  is  a  ringtail  from  Java,  and, 
while  he  occupies  his  own  apartment, 
quarrels  between  him  and  Joe  are  not  un¬ 
common.  Last  year  the  cages  were  close 
together  and  one  morning  I  found  Zekie 
minus  a  finger.  Needless  to  say  it  will 
not  happen  again  and  while  the  cages 
have  been  moved  to  a  safer  distance,  Joe 
and  Zekie  also  have  come  to  a  better 
understanding.  In  the  Summer  they 
all  go  out  in  the  large  arena  where 
hundreds  of  people  stop  to  watch  them 
play.  WILLET  RANDALL. 

Warren  County,  N.  Y. 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington. — The  market  was  steady 
this  past  week,  with  demand  fairly  ac¬ 
tive  for  all  grades.  Prices  showed  prac¬ 
tically  no  change  from  the  week  previous, 
which  is  in  line  with  the  situation  at 
most  eastern  markets.  Receipts  totaled 
about  the  same  as  the  week  previous, 
equaling  765  cases.  The  large  sizes  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts,  with  a  fair  volume  of  mediums, 
and  light  offerings  of  pullets  and  under¬ 
grades.  Producers  selling  at  New  York 
have  been  somewhat  confused  by  the 
change  in  grades  by  the  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change.  This  has  had  the  effect  of 
strengthening  the  market  for  the  top 
grades,  both  at  the  exchange  and  on  the 
street.  This  strength  has  been  reflected 
back  to  shipping  point  markets,  such  as 
Flemington.  Hennery  whites  of  the  New 
Jersey  fancy  grade  sold  at  24%  to  28c 
with  most  sales  at  25  to  26c  per  dozen. 
Fancy  mediums  were  in  very  good  de¬ 
mand.  and  most  sales  ranged  from  20% 
to  23%e.  New  Jersey  grade  A  or  “Red 
Label”  stock  met  a  fair  demand,  selling 
at  23%  to  26%c  for  the  large  size,  while 
mediums  brought  21  to  23%e.  Pullets 
are  now  practically  neglected  by  the 
trade,  on  account  of  light  offerings  and 
the  ample  offerings  of  the  larger  sizes. 
The  few  cases  on  the  market  this  week 
brought  19%  to  21%e  per  dozen.  Hen¬ 
nery  Browns  were  in  light  supply,  and 
trading  was  nominal.  New  Jersey  fancy 
sold  at  23  to  24c,  while  mediums  of  the 
same  grade  brought  21%  to  22%c.  Grade 
large,  while  mediums  were  quoted  at  20% 
A  browns  sold  at  22  to  24%o  for  the 
to  22%  c. 

Vineland. — Demand  was  only  fair  at 
the  auctions  of  this  week,  as  layings  are 
holding  up  well,  with  the  continued  warm 
weather.  Receipts  held  closely  to  the 
figures  of  a  week  ago,  with  approximately 
575  cases  being  offered  for  sale.  Mediums 
continued  to  hold  the  attention  of  the 
trade,  as  several  dealers  seem  to  be  in  a 
better  position  to  handle  these  eggs 
throughout  the  year,  than  to  shift  to  the 
larger  sizes  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
because  of  the  relative  cheapness  of  price. 
Buyers  feel  that  it  is  better  salesmanship 
to  give  their  customers  the  same  quality 
and  size  egg  throughout  the  year,  as  the 
shifting  from  one  size  to  another  is  con¬ 
ducive  of  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer.  Hennery  whites  of  the  New 
Jersey  fancy  grade  sold  at  24  to  25c, 
with  some  sales  higher  at  the  closing  auc¬ 
tion.  Mediums  of  the  same  grade  were 
firm  at  20%  to  22c.  Grade  A  sold  rather 
slowly  bringing  22  to  23%c,  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  sale  higher.  Medium,  of  this 
grade  were  also  firm,  selling  at  20  to 
22%c.  Producers’  graded  stock  was  in 
slow  demand,  selling  at  21%  to  23c  for 
the  large  sizes,  while  mediums  brought 
JS%  to  21%e.  Pullets  in  very  light  re¬ 
ceipts.  went  at  nominal  prices,  with  deal¬ 
ers  taking  them  mostly  to  make  up  or¬ 
ders.  Most  sales  were  made  at  19  to 
19 %c  per  dozen.  J.  M.  F. 
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New  England’s  Oldest  Breeder — 26  Years^i^ 

Don’t  Save  Pennies  on  Chicks  and  Lose  Dollars  on  Hens.  Buy  Chicks  of  recognized  Quality  from 

established  breeder  of  reputation. 

“Tom  Barron”  Big  5-7  lb.  English  Leghorns.  The  true  200  egg  strain  at  all  times. 
Non-Broody  Reds — 200  Egg  strain.  Improved  Barred  Rocks — chunky  Broilers. 

“Big  Egg”  Wyandottes,  a  supreme  broiler  chick. 

LOWEST  PRICES  EVER. 

COCKERELS.  Chicks  and  Pullets  all  ages.  Hatching  Eggs. 


MORRIS  FARM 


Dept.  R,  Phone  3-4741 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 


HILLP0T  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Hatched  by  an  exclusive  method,  these  chicks 
come  to  you  abounding  in  health,  vitality  and 
ability  to  grow.  They  are  covered  by  a  livability 
guarantee  that  gives  you  a  liberal  allowance  for 
all  chicks  that  die  the  first  two  weeks. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three-weeks  old  chicks  at  prices  lower  than  you 
can  raise  them  yourself.  Fine,  healthy,  vigorous 
stock  already  past  the  most  troublesome  age. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wyandottes. 

SEND  FOR  LITERATURE 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


LIVE— LAY— PAY  CHICKS 


BIG  PRODUCERS— BIG  EGGS 

per  100 


Wh.  Leghorns  (Eng.  Strain) . $3.00 

Buff  &  Br.  Leg.  &  Anc .  8.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rox  &  Reds .  9.00 

Wh.  Wyand.  &  Buff  Orps. .  9.00 

Light  Mixed .  6.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.50 


85%  Egg  Production.  Less  than  extra  chicks  lost. 
Customers  report  4  to  5  week  chicks  weighing  one  lb. 
Order  LIVE-LAY-PAY  CHICKS  AND  SUCCEED. 
FREE  CIRCULAR. 

THE  ARCHBOLD  HATCHERY 


Archbold,  Ohio. 


Rupp  Bros.,  Props. 


MODERN  OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


Prices  lower  than  ever  before. 
Seven  years  consistent  culling  for 
type.  Color  and  Egg  Production, 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns, 
$8—100;  $38—500;  $75—1000. 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  & 
S.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff 
Orpingtons,  R.  I.  Whites,  $10 — 
100;  $48 — 500;  $95 — 1000.  Special 
Matings  White  Leghorns,  headed 
by  pedigreed  males.  $10 — 100; 
$48—500 ;  $95—1000.  Mixed,  Light 
breeds,  (S'/ic.  Heavies,  8c.  each. 

MODERN  HATCHERY 
Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio. 


ALL  VARIETIES  OF 

Pheasants  —  Quail  —  Partridges 

Ornamental  and  Buff  Cochin  and 

Came  Ducks  Silkie  Bantams 

ED.  VOLLER  -  Browns  Mills,  N.  J. 

Breeding  slock,  eggs,  breeding  pens,  feeds 
and  supplies 


Bob  White  Quail 

Absolutely  Pure  Native  Virginia  Birds 

All  hatched  and  raised  in  captivity.  Our 
record  quail  laid  142  eggs  season  1931. 

W.  B.  COLEMAN 

White  Oak  Quail  Farm  R.  7  Richmond,  Va, 


Brown  &  Mann  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Everyone  sired  by  five  and  eight  generation 
pedigreed  cockerels,  direct  from  Brown  &  Mann, 
Seattle,  Wash.  The  strain  that  has  set  a  new  high 
pxillet  record  at  the  New  York  State  Contest— 317 
eggs,  329  points. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Literature 
BLOOD-TESTED  ROCKS  AND  REDS. 
Customers  raise  98ft  of  them. 

Roy  A.  Keute,  Bellport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


HEARTY  E™bLY  CHICKS 

Wh.  and  Bd.  Rocks,  Wh.  Leghorns,  $7 — 100 :  Heavy 
Mixed,  $6.  Assorted.  $5.50;  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Live 
prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 

PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  *  BEATER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


LARGE  TYPE,  heavy  laying  strain  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  baby  cliix  and  hatching  eggs.  Breeders 
have  been  States  tested  two  years.  Now  have  2,000 
layers.  Prospective  customers  are  welcome  at  the  farm 
on  Derry  Hoad.  MILDRED  BENT,  Hudson,  N.  H. 


n _ n„L„  f’L*  I,.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds 

yuallty  Baby  thicks  and  White  Wyandottes,  S.  G 

White  Leghorns.  NEW  LOW  PRICE,  SI 0.00  per 
hundred.  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Harrington,  Del.. 


WHAT  ONE  HORSE  CAN 
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One  medium  horse  and  the  Clark  “Cutaway” 
Utility  Harrow  can  do  a  tremendous  amount 
of  work  in  a  day.  This  harrow  is  ideal  for 
market  gardeners,  truck  farmers,  florists  or 
the  farmer  with  a  few  acres.  It  has  disks 
of  cutlery  steel.  FORGED  SHARP  for  easier 
penetration  and  lighter  draft.  Choice  of  cut¬ 
out  or  solid  disks.  It  does  a  thorough  job 
of  chopping  and  pulverizing.  Send  for  further 
details  and  FREE  catalog  of 
22  types  and  101  sizes  of  disk 
harrows,  also  special  tools  for 
special  work. 


40  Main  St. ,  Higganum.  Conn. 


Free  Power  for  Pumping 

A  stream,  spring  or  artesian  well  will  operate  a 
Rife  Ram  and  pump  water  for  house,  barn,  garden, 
swimming  pool  or  fountain.  No  fuel,  oil  or  elec¬ 
tric  current  needed.  Can  use  air  pressure  or  open 
tank.  Our  rams  are  hot-galvanized,  guaranteed 
rust-proof.  Write  for  full  information.  Rife  Hy¬ 
draulic  Mfg.  Co.,  75- D  West  St.,  New  York  City. 


Subscribers’^  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 9 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  259. 


MUSHROOMS',  3-LB.  BASKET  buttons,  fresh- 
picked,  hothouse  grown,  best  quality,  $1  post¬ 
paid  4th  zone;  recipes  with  each  basket;  sure 
to  please.  J.  J.  STYER  &  SON,  Concordville,  Pa. 


LOOK — 2  lbs.  black  walnut  kernels  $1.25,  3  lbs. 

$1.65,  5  lbs.  $2.50,  postpaid.  BLACK  WAL¬ 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 


HONEY— 60  lbs.  clover  $4.20,  120  $7.80,  here; 

10  clover  $1.60,  buckwheat  $1.40,  5  lbs.  either 
85c,  third  zone;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS.  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


PURE  CANE  syrup.  10  pounds  $1.10,  prepaid. 
ARGYLE  FARM,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


HONEY,  DELICIOUS  clover,  5  lbs.  90c,  10  $1.60, 
postpaid.  AVHEELER  &  TURVERY,  Ionia, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  60  lbs.  clover  $4.50,  buckwheat  $3.60, 
mixed  $3.60.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  comb  honey  for  package 
bees.  Write  ALBERT  BORNING.  Interlaken, 
N.  Y. 


CAKES  MADE  with  honey  keep  fresh  longer; 

5  lbs.  $1,  10  lbs.  $1.80,  postpaid.  EARL  SEA- 
VEY,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


VERMONT  FINE  quality  extracted  clover 
honey,  5  lbs.  $1,  postpaid.  C.  E.  DUNHAM. 
Bethel,  Vt. 


GUARANTEED  PURE  maple  syrup,  first  run, 
$1.85  gallon  delivered  first  zone;  remit  with 
order.  CLYDE  DECK,  Ripley,  N.  Y. 


HONEY- — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  85c,  2 
pails  $1.60.  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  $4.50  here; 
write  for  wholesale  prices.  KENNETH  CAR¬ 
RINGTON,  Homer.  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  clover,  5  lbs.  90c,  10  lbs.  $1.60, 
postpaid;  mild  buckwheat,  60-lb.  can  $3,  two 
$5.50,  here.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN.  Central  Square, 
N.  Y. 


PEANUTS,  SHELLED  and  selected,  10  pounds, 
70c;  100,  $5.50;  f.o.b.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS, 
Quitman,  Ga. 


X  U  X  0~ 
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cents  pound;  select  jumbo  shelled,  nine  cents; 
No.  2  shelled  seven  cents.  MAPLE  GROVE 
FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


PEANUTS— “Jumbo,”  hand-picked,  5  lbs.  75c, 
10  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  R.  R.  LANKFORD, 
Franklin,  Va. 


FANCY  DRIED  apples.  10 
ROSS  SERGEANT,  Sodus, 


lbs.,  $1,  postpaid. 
N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  my  Own  Flock,  8c. 

Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER  -  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


HIGH  Class  Narraganaett  and  Bourbon  Red  Turkey 
Eggs  and  Poulfs.  CECIL  HUGHJUN,  Dunraven,  SI.  Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS— Perfect  beauties.  30 
lbs,  $15.00.  ANNIE  WILHELM  \  Wrentham,  Mass. 


WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY',  Dundee,  N.  Y 


VALENCIA  ORANGES,  selected,  fresh-picked — 
Florida’s  best;  seedless  grapefruit,  $3.25 
bushel  box,  delivered  prepaid.  SUNNYSIDE 
GROVES,  Orlando,  Florida. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 
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For  quicker  relief,  let  child  inhale  Vapo- 
Cresolene  vapor  while  he  sleeps.  Every 
breath  °anies  soothing,  antiseptic  vapor 
direct  to  irritated  membranes  of  breath¬ 
ing  organs.  No  waiting  for  slower  relief  of 
remedies  taken  internally  or  rubbed  on  the 
Lamp-Type  body.  No  upset  stomachs. 

Vaporizer  No  greasy  stains.  Drugless, 

simple,  easy  to  use.  Lamp-type 
or  new  electric  vaporizer.  Com¬ 
plete  directions  with  every  bot¬ 
tle.  In  successful  use  for  52 
years.  At  all  drugstores. 


Send  for  booklet  No.  zts 
Vapo-Cresolene  Co.,  62Cort- 
landt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


LEARN  TO  RE-SEAT 
YOUR  CHAIRS 


Have  you  a 
chair,  stool  or 
bench  that  you 
would  like  to 
re-seat?  We  will 
teaeh  you  how 
to  do  it.  Use 
either  Cane, 
Kush,  Reed, 
Splints,  Fibre 
Rush,  Cane 
Webbing  or 
Grass 

Instruction  Book  Only  10c 


Send  10c  today  for  our  illustrated  Instruction  Book 
and  price  list  explaining  how  to  do  Seat  Weaving, 

The  H.H.  PERKINS  CO. 


258  Shelton  Ave. 


New  Haven,  Conn, 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  89  YEARS’  USE 
in  All  Colors — Eor  AH  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA 


LAND  OF 
BETTER  LIVING 


Get  away  from  cold  weather,  drouth,  and 
low  price  crops.  Come  to  the  land  of  bet¬ 
ter  living — bountiful  Orange  County.  Won¬ 
derful  climate,  bong  growing  season.  Poul¬ 
try.  dairying,  winter  vegetables  and  citrus 
fruits  offer  opportunity.  Free  booklet. 

ORANGE  COUNTY 

CHAMBER  of  COMMERCE 

Box  1470-G  Orlando,  Florida 


BARGAINS  in  Army  and 
Outdoor  Supplies:  Cloth¬ 
ing,  Shoes,  Boots,  Blankets, 
Guns,  Tents,  Harness,  Tools, Etc., 
for  Hunters,  Trappers,  Farmers, 
Mechanics,  Tourist.  Write  fer  ctpy 


NAVY  SUPPLY 

ESTABLISHED  1660 

4751  Lester  St..  Richmond.  Va. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10x13  Room 

We  Pay  Postage 
Send  for  big  FREE  Catalog 


A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N,  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


BLANKETS 
BATTING-ROBES 
and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
said  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
lower  tliau  last  year.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
113  Lynn  Street  West  Unity,  Ohio 

COLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS 

$1.15  lb.  Knittinst  yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  free. 

H.  A.  Bartlett,  tMfr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


YARN 


Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes .  ••••  1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick . 2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams.  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

New  Salads  «•«••••••••••••••••••  1.00 

Dainties . •  • .  1-00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Made-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 

Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  he  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.30th  Sl„  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


New  Life 

Spring  comes  laughing  down  the  valley 
All  in  white  from  the  snow 
Where  the  Winter’s  armies  rally 
Loth  to  go. 

Beauty  white  her  garments  shower 
On  the  world  where  they  pass, — 
Hawthorn  hedges,  trees  in  flower, 

Daisies  in  the  grass. 

Tremulous  with  longings  dim, 

Thickets  by  the  river’s  rim 
Have  begun  to  dream  of  green, 

Every  tree  is  loud  with  birds. 

Bourgeon,  heart,  —  do  thy  part! 

Raise  a  slender  stalk  of  words 
From  a  root  unseen. 

— Amelia  Josephine  Burr. 

* 

The  old-fashioned  housekeeper  who 
used  to  start  out  to  hunt  for  cowslip 
greens  in  early  Spring  did  not  realize 
that  she  was  really  searching  for  needed 
vitamins,  but  her  common  sense  told  her 
that  leafy  vegetables  were  a  necessary 
part  of  the  diet.  There  were  many  cases 
formerly  where  no  “greens”  except 
cabbage  were  procurable  during  the 
Winter  in  rural  localities,  and  the  first 
wild  greens  in  Spring  were  very  welcome. 
Conditions  are  now  changed,  but  the 
flavor  of  cowslips,  scurvy  grass,  curled 
dock,  milkweed,  dandelions  and  other  wild 
plants  is  still  appreciated.  A  well-cooked 
dish  of  wild  greens,  served  with  home- 
cured  ham,  is  a  Spring  tonic  to  a  healthy 
appetite. 

* 

Some  of  our  old  readers  will  remember 
a  little  poem,  written  by  the  Hope  Farm 
Man,  many  years  ago,  which  began : 

Wlhen  pieplant  gives  the  first  good  mess, 

With  nice  hot  biscuit,  I  confess 
Our  folks  feel  good.  Bop  says  :  “I  guess 

You  ought  to  have  a  bran’  new  dress.” 
“And  you  a  coat,”  I  sez,  “no  less  !” 

I  know  our  folks  will  always  bless 
The  day  that  pieplant  gives  first  mess. 

Rhubarb  is  such  a  grateful  plant;  feed 
it  well,  clear  away  weeds,  and  then  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  gather  it  by  the 
armful.  If  you  will  prepare  a  little  tem¬ 
porary  frame  by  making  a  box  2  ft.  high, 
putting  glass  in  place  of  the  bottom,  and 
inverting  this  over  a  clump  of  rhubarb, 
you  will  have  delicious  early  stalks.  Air 
the  “frame”  by  raising  one  side  with  a 
block  when  needed.  It  is  surprising  how 
quickly  it  develops  with  this  help.  Even 
a  bushel  basket  inverted  over  a  clump  will 
bring  it  along. 

Sometimes  a  home-cured  ham  which 
has  been  stored  for  some  time  becomes 
rather  bard,  so  that  it  seems  too  dry  to 
slice  and  fry.  The  following  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  recipe  for  cooking  an  old  ham  with 
good  results :  Soak  several  hours,  remove 
all  mold  and  rinse  well.  Put  in  a  large 
saucepan,  cover  with  cold  water  and  add 
two  tablespoons  vinegar,  one-half  cup 
brown  sugar,  four  cloves  and  one  bay  leaf. 
Heat  to  boiling,  then  reduce  heat  so  that 
it  simmers  steadily.  Cook  at  this  tem¬ 
perature  at  the  rate  of  20  minutes  for 
each  pound.  Remove  from  stove,  but  let 
■the  ham  remain  in  the  water  until  cold ; 
then  remove  and  allow  it  to  drain.  Take 
off  the  skin,  score  the  fat  in  one-inch 
blocks,  and  cover  with  a  coating  of  brown 
sugar  and  crumbs.  Stick  with  cloves  one 
inch  apart.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  until 
nicely  browned,  basting  at  intervals  with 
one-half  cup  of  water  and  one  tablespoon 
of  vinegar. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

We  have  been  asked  whether  Siamese 
cats  are  expensive  pets.  In  one  pet  shop 
we  visited  recently  these  cats  were  priced 
at  $50.  They  are  short-haired,  a  rich 
shade  of  fawn,  with  dark  muzzle,  and 
they  have  an  extremely  scornful  ex¬ 
pression. 

Prevailing  new  Spring  hats  are  very 
young  and  perky,  in  style  berets,  “gob” 
sailors,  and  Tyrolean  shapes  with  saucy 
little  upstanding  feathers  or  bows  often 
centered  on  the  top.  Rough  shiny  straws 
are  favored,  and  there  are  many  trimming 
combinations  of  red,  white  and  blue. 

.  We  were  looking  at  some  slips  for  wear 
under  those  very  low-backed  evening 
dresses.  They  had  no  shoulder  straps 
and  no  visible  means  of  support,  but 
Stayed  on  by  means  of  elastic  Y's  in  the 
brassiere  top  and  an  elastic-  ribbon  that 
crosses  in  the  back  and  buttons  in  front. 
Still,  its  hold  looked  rather  precarious. 

Combinations  of  red.  buff  and  blue  are 
shown  in  new  costume  jewelry  and  dress 


accessories,  as  a  suggestion  of  the  Colo¬ 
nial  period. 

Some  of  the  little  berets  and  small 
hats  with  rolled  brim  are  crocheted  with 
chenille.  We  were  told  that  one  skein 
of  chenille,  costing  $1.09,  would  make  a 
hat.  Tweed  chenille  was  especially 
featured. 

We  saw  a  beautiful  bedspread  in  one 
of  the  stores  crocheted  in  the  pattern 
called  Swedish  popcorn,  which  is  a 
design  of  leaves  with  raised  “kernels.” 
The  special  crochet  cotton  used  brought 
the  cost  of  the  spread  up  to  nearly  $15. 

Among  new  fancy  work  we  saw  Godey 
fashion  pictures  and  Currier  &  Ives  prints 
to  be  worked  in  cross-stitch,  the  effect 
being  that  of  au  old  sampler.  Materials 
complete  cost  from  $1.39  to  $1.59. 

A  well-made  and  convenient  frame  for 
making  hooked  rugs  costs  $2.34. 

We  saw  patterns  and  materials  for 


Here  is  Phyllis  in  her  snow  suit,  ready 
to  brave  Winter  weather  in  Steuben  Co., 
N.  Y. 

making  toy  animals  costing  from  94  cents 
to  $3.24.  There  were  frogs,  cats,  dogs  and 
rabbits.  Most  of  them  were  rather  im¬ 
probable  animals,  especially  melancholy 
hounds  in  checkerboard  plaids. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  woolly 
sew-ons  to  trim  children’s  crib  covers  and 
carriage  bankets  —  ducks,  rabbits,  lions, 
cats,  dogs,  and1  little  figures,  costing  from 
19  to  G9  cents  each. 

Lacy  sweaters  either  knitted  or  cro¬ 
cheted.  have  returned,  and  they  c-ost  all 
the  way  from  $2  to  $18  or  more.  Of 
course  the  expensive  ones  are  hand 
work,  but  there  are  plenty  of  pretty  styles 
in  machine  knitting.  Square  necks  with 
short  sleeves  are  especially  pretty,  and 
with  a  flannel  skirt  will  please  any  girl. 


From  the  Little  House 
Under  the  Hill 

LAs,  indeed,  it  is  the  little  house  tucked 
under  the  hill !  It  is  not  a  very  attractive 
place  to  look  at,  but  it.  is  a.  mighty 
comfortable  little  home  to  live  in.  When 
the  cold  north  and  west  winds  blow  in 
Winter,  and  the  blizzards  are  on,  little  do 
we  realize  it  unless  we  have  occasion  to 
travel  up  over  the  hill,  and  then  we  re¬ 
call  that  it  is  always  that  way.  A  fair 
day  here  at  our  buildings  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  the  day  is  fair  through¬ 
out  our  vicinity,  for  if  we  have  occasion 
to  travel  a  half  mile  up  the  road  we  may 
find  that  our  neighborhood  is  experienc¬ 
ing  a  terrific  wind  and  storm,  and  a  cold 
one  too.  I  say  “the  little  house,”  but  in 
reality  it  is  only  the  hill  for  the  back¬ 
ground  which  makes  the  house  appear 
small.  It  actually  is  quite  a  good-sized 
house,  and  is  two  stories  and  a  half  high, 
but  looks  much  smaller  if  one  chances  to 
see  it  from  down  the  valley.  The  north 
and  west  hills  break  the  wind  wonder¬ 
fully,  but  the  south  wind  comes  in  upon 
ns  full  blast. 

The  five-year-old  has  been  tucked  away 
in  her  comfortable  little  bed  upstairs  for 
the  last  hour,  and  by  now  must  be  having 
happy  dreams,  for  this  has  been  nothing 
but  a  day  full  of  delight  for  her.  Four 
hundred  'baby  chicks  arrived  yesterday- 
afternoon,  and  she  helped  her  Daddy 
clean  and  disinfect  the  brooder  house  and 
make  all  other  preparations  in  expectancy 
,of  the  arrival  of  the  large  family  which 
is  to  inhabit  it.  Of  course,  it  is  nice  and 
warm  in  the  brooder  house  day  and  night, 
and  much  warmer  than  the  temperature 
of  our  dwelling,  so  I  suggested  that  the 
tomato  plants  be  transferred  from  the 
sunny  kitchen  windows  to  the  brooder- 
house  windows,  so  Daddy  made  a  large 
shelf  and  we  transplanted  200  of  the  little 
plants  and  they  are  enjoying  the  warmth 
from,  the  brooder  too.  In  this  way  we  are 
killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.  I  do  not 
set  all  of  the  plants  in  my  own  garden, 
but  sometimes  I  sell  a  few  dozen,  or 
perhaps  give  some  to  friends  who  had 
bad  luck  trying  to  coax  their  own  tomato 
seedlings  to  grow  thrifty  plants. 

House-cleaning  has  fairly  begun,  and 
thus  far  I  have  one  bedroom  all  spick  and 
span,  and  have  a  good  start  on  the 
kitchen.  Another  day  and  I  shall  have 
finished  the  kitchen  cleaning.  The  cold 


weather  does  not  invite  one  into  unheated 
rooms,  so  I  have  deferred  cleaning  those 
rooms  which  I  prefer  to  clean  first,  and 
have  cleaned  where  my  kitchen  fire  warms 
the  rooms.  But  at  that  I  have  only  one 
more  room  to  clean  that  means  real  work, 
and  all  the  other  rooms  will  be  mere  fun, 
for  with  simple  furniture  and  little  of  it 
there  is  not  much  to  be  transferred  from 
one  room  to  another,  and  the  remaining 
rooms  are  unoccupied. 

A  thoughtful  high  school  girl  fashioned 
a  pretty  doll  dressed  in  green  crepe  paper 
for  a  centerpiec-e  for  the  little  girl's  bed. 
It  was  very  graceful  and  I,  too,  appre¬ 
ciated  the  beauty  of  it,  but  I  did  not 
realize  the  inspiration  it  would  give  my 
little  girl.  Every  morning  she  can  scarcely 
wait  until  she  has  made  her  bed  up  by 
her  own  hands,  spread  the  white  counter¬ 
pane  smoothly  and  neatly,  and  topped  it 
off  with  the  doll  under  which  are  folded 
her  little  red  and  yellow  silk  pajamas  that 
her  auntie  from  the  city  brought  on  her 
last  visit  to  us. 

The  yearling  colt  that  tve  raised  last 
Summer  on  the  bottle  takes  his  daily 
sun  bath  down  the  cow  lane  every  plea¬ 
sant  day  now,  and  nibbles  the  nice  tender 
shoots  of  grass  that  are  making  a  fresh 
coverlet  over  the  lane ;  farther  down  the 
pasture  the  green  is  beginning  to  show 
up  through  the  last  Summer’s  growth, 
which  is  now  dead  and  brown.  The  cows 
bellow  uneasily  in  the  barn  and  try  every 
weak  place  in  the  barnyard  fence  in  an 
effort  to  graze  on  the  first  bit  of  pasture, 
but  it  will  be  some  time  before  they  are 
allowed  their  liberty. 

What  is  one  to  do  when  the  family’s 
appetite  for  baker’s  bread  becomes  jaded? 
Why,  just  begin  baking  homemade  bread 
for  a  time.  It  will  be  amazing  how  quickly 
the  bread  plate  will  be  unloaded  at  meal¬ 
time  for  a  number  of  weeks,  and  after  the 
appetite  for  homemade  bread  has  been 
satisfied,  baker’s  bread  will  once  more  be 
gladly  welcomed.  I  have  just  removed  my 
week’s  baking  of  bread  from  the  oven,  and 
have  incidentally  figured  how  much  I  saved 
the  coming  week  by  having  baked  my 
bread.  Seven  loaves  of  homemade  bread 
costs  me  42  cents,  and  last  my  family 
exactly  one  week.  Twenty-one  loaves  of 
baker's  bread  costs  $2.10  and  also  last 
my  family  just  one  week.  One  week  of 
homemade  bread,  then  costs  me  $1.68  less 
than  one  week  of  baker's  bread.  I  bake 
my  bread  as  a  means  of  economizing,  and 
I  notice  that  families  who  visit  me  often 
remark  about  how  good  the  homemade 
bread  tastes,  and  the  men  and  boys 
especially,  lament  that  “Ma  doesn’t  have 
time  to  do  the  baking”  or  that  “The  wife 
thinks  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  the  bread.” 
When  I  married,  my  husband  and  his 
father  had  “batc-hed  it”  together  for  eight 
years,  so  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  buy 
their  bread.  How  they  relished  that  first 
baking  of  bread  that  I  made,  though  one 
would  not  need  to  be  told  that  it  was 
made  by  a  rank  amateur,  for  I  was  fresh 
from  a  city  office,  and  bread  making  was 
entirely  out  of  my  line.  Today  a  few 
loaves  of  baker’s  bread  are  a  welcome 
treat,  and  makes  us  think  that  “  a  change 
of  bread  is  as  good  as  cake.”  I  make  that 
statement  with  no  disrespect  for  the 


Every  child  needs  outdoor  Winter  play, 
and  the  comfortable  snow  suit  makes 
Phyllis  feel  like  an  Olympic  winner  at 
Lake  Placid. 

quality  of  my  own  homemade  bread,  or 
for  baker’s  bread  either.  I  seldom  meet 
with  failure  when  I  do  my  own  baking, 
and  we  have  in  our  village  a  bakery  where 
the  finest  baker's  bread  that  may  be 
bought  is  made.  I  am  sure  it  is  unex¬ 
celled  anywhere  on  this  continent.  Baked 
goods  from  this  bakery  are  sold  as  far 
away  from  home  as  the  State  of  Florida. 

The  surveyors  have  just  finished  the 
work  of  surveying  a  115-acre  farm  which 
was  to  be  abandoned  this  Spring.  The 
entire  farm  was  sold  to  the  State  of  New 
York,  with  the  exception  of  five  acres 
which  were  reserved  and  later  sold  to  a 
village  family  who  bought  the  five  acres 
on  whic-h  the  buildings  stood,  and  where 
there  were  small  fruit  trees.  Within  a 
few*  years  the  old-fashioned  buildings  will 
be  razed  and  a  small  log  cabin  will  be 
erected  to  be  used  for  a  Summer  home, 
.nd  this  particular  family  will  be  delighted 
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to  have  the  privilege  o'  spending  their 
Summers  in  the  midst  of  the  State  park, 
where  the  trout  brook  will  border  then- 
land.  This  farm  joins  a  000-acre  tract 
of  State  land  which  has  already  been  re¬ 
forested  and  the  State  has  prospects  of 
purchasing  more  of  the  adjoining  lands. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  our  State 
there  are  four  million  acres  of  abandoned 
land.  The  State  has  appropriated  money 
to  buy  and  reforest  one-fourth  of  the 
abandoned  land  in  the  State  and  expects 
to  have  the  work  completed  by  1944,  so 
we  understand.  Where  there  are  now 
growing  weeds  of  all  varieties,  and  the 
once  fertile  fields  are  growing  back  to 
the  wild  stage,  there  will  be  in  a  few 
years  a  beautiful  forest  of  evergreens 
which  are  expected  to  be  harvested  40 
years  from  the  time  of  setting.  After  the 
harvest  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  sec¬ 
ond  setting  of  trees. 

The  State  has  also  purchased  a  farm 
in  our  vicinity  to  use  as  a  tree  nursery, 
where  the  tiny  seedlings  will  be  raised  to 
use  for  the  reforestry.  Some  seedlings  are 
sold  to  private  individuals,  and  some  are 
donated  to  hospitals,  benevolent  societies, 
etc.  The  school  taxes  are  paid  by  the 
State  on  this  land,  and  line  fences  are 
made  where  it  is  necessary. 

The  sugar  season*  is  not  far  off  and 
soon  we  shall  see  the  sap  buckets  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  maple  trees  along  the  roadside 
on  our  way  to  the  village  once  more.  Wie 
do  not  make  maple  sugar  ourselves  in  any 
quantity,  but  a  few  maple  trees  about 
the  house  provide  enough  sap  so  that  we 
may  treat  ourselves  to  jack-wax  two  or 
three  times  during  the  sugar  season.  This 
is  a  special  treat  to  the  children,  for  it 
makes  an  excuse  to  stay  up  a  little  longer 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Conventional  Tulip  Applique.. — This  quilt  was 
very  pretty  in  two  shades  of  rose,  or  rose  and 
pink,  with  green  for  leaves  and  stems.  This  is 
from  a  very  old  quilt  and  any  tulip  colors  may 
be  used.  Two  shades  of  orchid  make  a  beau¬ 
tiful  quilt.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents.  The  quilt 
pattern  catalog  is  also  15  cents.  Send  orders  to 
Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York. 

in  the  evening  to  enjoy  their  jack-wax 
with  the  adults. 

Hardly  a  bit  of  snow  up  to  now  here 
in  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  we  are  on 
the  last  half  of  February.  We  fairly  hold 
our  breath  in  fear  that  we  will  waken 
some  one  of  these  mornings  to  find  that 
we  are  snowed  in.  It  is  a  contrast  to 
last  Winter,  when  our  rural  carrier  was 
able  only  to  make  part  of  'his  trip  with  a 
car  for  several  months.  There  he  re¬ 
traced  his  trip  and  in  the  afternoon 
started  out  again  with  horse  and  cutter, 
and  finally  finished  the  trip  on  foot  with 
the  mailbag  strapped  over  Iiis  shoulder. 
Over  a  route  of  26  miles  his  detours  and 
retracing  compelled  him  to  drive  62  miles 
with  the  car,  and  as  pedestrian  he  covered 
seven  miles.  This  year  he  lias  not  missed 
driving  his  entire  route  with  his  car  on 
any  day.  Very  few  trips  have  been  made 
with  sleighs  by  farmers,  and  then  it  was 
better  wheeling  than  sleighing.  Little 
snow  for  the  farmers  is  welcome,  but 
those  who  do  not  have  electricity  are 
restless  lest  we  lack  cold  days  enough  to 
make  plenty  of  ice  to  cool  our  next 
Summer’s  milk.  Wihat  snow  Ave  had 
melted  during  our  last  rain,  and  swelled 
the  neighboring  streams.  When  the 
friend  across  the  valley  arrived  to  make 
me  an  afternoon  call  on  the  beautiful  day 
which  followed  our  thunderstorm  of  one 
and  one-half  days  duration  she  felt  as 
though  she  AA-ere  Avortby  of  being  aAvarded 
a  prize  in  the  Olympic  Games.  Surely 
none  of  them  jumped  farther  than  she 
did  when  crossing  the  streams  which 
crossed  her  path,  but  she  admitted  that 
some  places  exceeded  her  stride,  and  here 
she  carried  stones,  sods  and  old  fence 
hails  equal  to  a  beaver.  She  Avas  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  that  call  and  I  only  hoped 
t  lie  afternoon  spent  in  my  company  paid 
her  for  the  efforts  she  put  forth  to  get  here. 

The  little  four-months-old  girl  hits  up 
a  lusty  Avail  from  her  crib,  which  reminds 
me  that  it  has  been  just  four  hours  since 
her  last  feeding  time,  and  circumstance 
demand  that  Mother  cease  her  writing 
and  resume  her  duties  of  houseAvife  and 
nursemaid  combined,  country  mother. 


Doughnuts  in  Variety 

Molasses  Doughnuts. — 44  cup  sugar,  44 
cup  molasses,  44  teaspoon  ginger,  44  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  two  eggs  (beaten)  44 
teaspoon  salt,  144  cups  sweet  milk,  three 
tablespoons  melted  shortening,  three  tea- 
pooms  baking  powder.  Flour  to  make  soft 
dough,  or  five  or  six  cups ;  different  kinds 


of  flour  take  different  amounts.  Stir  spices 
into  sugar  thoroughly,  then  add  in  order 
given,  molasses,  eggs,  shortening,  salt, 
milk,  baking  poAvder  and  flour.  Roll  out, 
cut  Avith  cutter,  fry  in  hot  fat  to  a  golden 
broAvn,  drain  and  sift  with  sugar. 

Basic  recipe  for  do.  ghnuts. — 144  cups 
sugar,  44  teaspoon  salt,  three  tablespoons 
melted  shortening,  tAvo  eggs  (beaten), 
three  teaspoons  baking  poAA’der,  five  or  six 
cups  flour.  For  squash  or  pumpkin  dough¬ 
nuts  I  add  tAvo  tablespoons  (cooked)  of 
either,  and  44  teaspoon  each  of  ginger 
and  cinnamon  (may  need  a  little  more 
flour.)  For  chocolate  doughnuts  I  add 
two  tablespoons  of  cocoa  or  melted 
chocolate.  For  nut  doughnuts  add  one 
enp  chopped  nuts  and  44  teaspoon  vanilla 
and  44  teaspoon  lemon  extract. 

Potato  doughnuts.  —  Four  good-sized 
potatoes,  boiled,  mashed  fine,  144  cups 
sugar,  two  eggs  (beaten),  three  table¬ 
spoons  butter  (scant),  one  cup  SAveet 
milk  and  three  teaspoons  baking  poAvder, 
five  or  six  cups  flour,  44  teaspoon  salt 
and  one  teaspoon  nutmeg  is  a  nice  addi¬ 
tion.  Proceed  to  mix  all  of  these  the  same 
as  the  molasses  doughnuts. 

Comfort  doughnuts.  —  Tavo  eggs 
(beaten),  one  cup’  sugar,  one  tablespoon 
melted  butter,  one  cup  milk,  44  teaspoon 
each  of  nutmeg  and  salt,  tAvo  teaspoons 
baking  powder.  Cream  sugar,  butter  and 
eggs,  add  rest  of  ingredients  to  make  stiff 
batter.  Drop  by  teaspoon ful  in  hot  fat. 
They  Avill  be  all  shapes,  Sugar  well. 
These  are  a  comfort  indeed,  it.  -takes  about 
15  minutes  to  make  them.  They  can  be 
made  fresh  for  breakfast  but  are  the 
most  comfort  when  the  unexpected  guest 
drops  in.  I  sugar  all  doughnuts  by 
shaking  in  a  paper  bag  with  144  cups  or 
more  of  XXXX  sugar. 

BELVA  LOCKAVOOD. 


Daughter  Brings  Home  Her 
Recipes 

When  daughter  brings  home  recipes 
for  ueAV  and  tasty  dishes  she  has  learned 
to  prepare  in  school,  cooking  becomes  a 
thrilling  adventure  for  both  mother  and 
daughter.  How  my  daughters  of  the  early 
’teens  age  delight  in  teaching  me  neAV 
tricks  with  foods,  or  in  showing  me  neAV 
and  palatable  ways  to  use  the  odds  and 
ends  of  this  and  that !  My  pleasure  in 
being  served  and  taught  by  them  has 
stimulated  their  interest  in  cooking.  Most 
girls  like  to  cook  if  their  efforts  are  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  home  folks.  Cooking 
hours  at  home  may  be  glad  hours  for 
young  and  old  cooks.  A  sympathetic  co¬ 
operation  between  mother  and  daughters 
in  the  kitchen  is  generally  reflected  in 
better  meals  andl  nicer  service  for  the 
family. 

The  folloAving  recipes,  introduced  in  our 
home  by  my  schoolgirl  cooks,  are  favo¬ 
rites  in  the  family  menu  : 

Butterscotch  Apples. — Wash  five  apples. 
Cut  them  in  quarters,  pare,  and  core. 
Boil  tAvo-thirds  cup  broAvn  sugar  and  one- 
half  cup  water  in  a  saucepan.  Add  the 
apples  to  the  syrup  and  boil  until  the 
apples,  are  tender.  Remove  the  apples  and 
place  in  a  serving  dish.  In  another  pan 
stir  one-half  tablespoon  of  cornstarch 
into  three-fourths  cup  of  milk,  heat  and 
continue  stirring  until  it  boils.  Add!  this 
to  the  syrup  in  Avhich  the  apples  Avere 
cooked.  Season  Avith  one-eighth  teaspoon 
of  salt,  one  tablespoon  of  butter,  and  one- 
half  teaspoon  of  vanilla.  Pour  the  sauce 
over  the  apples.  They  are  delicious 
served  hot  or  cold. 

Daisy  Salad.  —  Mix  the  yolks  of  six 
hard-boiled  eggs  Avith  mayonnaise.  On  a 
platter  arrange  lettuce  leaves  in  a  circle 
so  that  every  two  Avill  be  in  a  round  cup¬ 
like  shape.  Cut  the  Avhites  of  the  eggs 
into  rings.  On  the  lettuce  arrange  these 
rings  to  represent  daisy  petals.  Heap 
the  yolk  in  the  center.  Pour  a  little 
mayonnaise  dressing  over  all. 

Mayonnaise.  —  To  two  egg  yolks  add 
one-half  teaspoon  of  salt,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  of  pepper,  one-fourth  teaspoon  of 
paprika,  one-eighth  teaspoon  of  mustard. 
Beat  thoroughly.  Add  three  tablespoons  of 
vinegar  or  lemon  juice  and  beat  again. 
Then  add,  very  gradually,  a  feAV  drops 
at  a  time,  two  cups  of  salad  oil.  The 
mixture  should  be  thick  and  creamy.  If 
the  salad  oil  is  added  too  rapidly,  the 
mixture  will  separate  and  have  a  curdled 
appearance.  If  slightly  curdled,  beating 
in  another  egg  yolk  will  usually  give  the 
creamy  consistency. 

Salmon  Salad.  - — -  Combine  one  cup  of 
salmon  with  one  cup  of  shredded  cabbage. 
Serve  with  mayonnaise  on  lettuce  leaves. 

Potato  Puffs.  —  Add  tAvo  tablespoons 
of  butter,  tAvo  egg  yolks,  and  one  cup  of 
milk  to  two  cups  hot  mashed  potatoes. 
Stir  Avell.  Add  the  beaten  whites  of  tAvo 
eggs.  Pile  light  in  greased  baking  dish. 
Bake  in  hot  oven  10  minutes.  Serve  hot. 

Mashed  Potatoes  au  Gratin.  —  Add 
three  tablespoons  butter,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  one-half  teaspoon  paprika,  and  two 
eggs  to  six  hot  riced'  or  mashed  potatoes. 
Beat  until  light.  Pu-t  in  baking  dish,  cover 
with  one-fourth  cup  grated  cheese  and 
one-half  cup  buttered  crumbs.  Bake  10 
or  15  minutes. 

Scalloped  Cabbage  with  Cheese. — In  a 
baking  dish  place  a  layer  of  plain  boiled 
cabbage  and  then  a  layer  of  Avhite  sauce 
in  which  cheese  has  been  grated.  Repeat 
until  the  dish  is  almost  full.  Sprinkle 
with  buttered’  bread  crumbs,  and  bake  10 
minutes.  For  the  sauce  thicken  144  cups 
of  milk  Avith  three  tablespoons  of  flour, 
add  three  tablespoons  of  butter  and  two 
cups  of  grated1  cheese,  and  cook  until  it  is 
smooth  and  thick. 


Popovers.  —  Grease  and  heat  muffin 
pans.  Mix  one  cup  flour,  one-third  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  and  one  egg.  Beat  well.  While 
beating,  add  gradually  one  cup  milk  and 
one  teaspoon  fat.  Fill  the  hot  muffin  pans 
half  full  of  the  mixture.  Place  in  a  hot 
oven.  After  15  minutes  begin  decreasing 
the  heat.  Finish  at  the  end  of  40  minute-s 
with  a  moderate  oven.  Popovers  should 
be  a  veil  puffed,  well  broAvn  ed,  and  fairly 
dry  on  inside.  Serve  hot.  MRS.  AAr.  r.  c. 


Ready  Prepared  Pie  Crust 
Flour 

I  like  preparing  a  quantity  of  material 
for  pie  crust  at  one  time,  to  have  in 
readiness  Avhen  wanted.  I  keep  this  pre¬ 
pared  pie  crust  flour  in  a  fight  container 
in  a  cool  dry  place,  or  in  the  refrigerator. 
For  our  family  of  two  I  use  six  cups  of 
flour,  two  cups  of  shortening,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  baking  poAvder  and  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Sift  together  flour,  baking 
powder  and  salt ;  cut  or  rub  in  the 
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In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


983  —  Smart  Model. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  3(5,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3  yds.  of  39- 
in  material  with  % 
yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


284 — For  the  Matron. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40.  42,  44,  46 

and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with  % 
yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  3  yds. 
of  edging.  Ten  cents. 

Spring  Fashion  M 


designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  54-in.  material 
with  14  yd.  of  35-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


984 — For  AVee  Maids. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  6  years.  Size  4 
requires  1%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  3o-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents, 
igazine,  10  cents. 


shortening.  Then  Avhen  I  wish  to  make 
a  pie  it  is  quickly  done.  This  ready  mixed 
pie  crust  is  convenient  to  have  on  hand 
when  I  Avish  to  make  biscuits  or  indivi¬ 
dual  short  cakes  for  dessert,  I  use  this 
recipe.  With  two  cups  of  this  “pie-crust 
flour”  I  use  two  cups  of  plain  flour,  six 
rounding  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  and  enough  milk  or  milk  and 
water  -to  mix  about  144  cups.  I  mix  this 
in  a  good-sized  flat-bottomed  basin  and 
Avhen  mixed  flatten  out  Avith  hand  and 
cut.  This  saves  using  rolling  pin  and 
board.  n.  S.  g. 


Soft  Icings 

The  simplest  soft  icing  is  white  of  egg 
and  confectioner’s  sugar,  stirred  together. 
Some  beat  the  Avhite,  but  this  is  not 
necessary ;  merely  stir  in  the  sugar  until 
it  is  the  right  consistency  for  spreading. 
The  egg  will  take  up  a  considerable 
amount  of  sugar.  Use  any  desired  flavor¬ 
ing;  lemon  juice  is  good  in  this  ic-ing. 


QualityHome 


$483 


Rooms 


Buy  direct  from  Mill  at  wholesale.  Price  in¬ 
cludes  all  lumber  readi-cut,  millwork,  win¬ 
dows,  doors,  interior  woodwork,  hardware, 
roofing,  glass,  nails,  paints,  varnish  and 
stains.  All  material  shipped  in 
a  sealed  box  car.  We 
pay  freight.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed. 

Aladdin’s  famous 
Readi-Cut  System 

saves  18%  lumber  _ ___ 

cost'compiSS,"  Summer  Cottages 

tions  and  drawings 
enable  you  to  build  an 
Aladdin  yourself  if  you 
are  handy  with  tools. 

FREE  Catalog 

Shows  many  designs  in 
Homes, SummerCottages, 

Garages,  FillingStations, Tour¬ 
ist  Cottages  and  Roadside 
Stores.  Overflowing  with  in¬ 
terest.  A  revelation  to  prospec¬ 
tive  home  builders.  Send  the 
Coupon  today.  No  obligation. 
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TheALADDIN  coJMai,thisCouP°n 


(Address  nearest  office)  Bay  City,  Mich.,  or  Portland,  Ore. 

Send  free,  without  obligation,  new  Catalog  of  Homes, 
Summer  Cottages,  Garages,  etc..  No.  486. 
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City - 


„State_ 


WALL  PAPER 


Send  for  Big  Free  Sample 
Book,  showing  a  large  selec¬ 
tion  of  patterns  suitable 
for  any  room  in  the  home. 
Remarkably  low  prices. 


SMORTON  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

Dept.  H,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


you  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wail  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  design*  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Borders  as  low  as  Ic  a  yard 


PAPERS 

CAMDEN,  N.J. 


FREE 


Send  for  our 
new  low  priced 
catalogue 

CLYDE’S  WALL 

916  REEVES  avenue 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reaulrements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 
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Liberal  Interest 


Compounded  Quarterly 

BANK  by  Mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently.  This62year  old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
York  State  supervision,  assures 
generousinterestwith  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  how  compounding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany,  N.y. 


by  Mail  booklet. 
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<Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  5,  1932 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Two  years  aso  an  agent  came  here  to 
sell  a  farm  paper  with  a  policy  of  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 
1  took  one  policy  for  each  of  my  two 
sons.  This  past  Summer  one  of  the  boys 
ran  off  the  road  with  his  automobile  and 
cut  his  arm  on  the  door  glass.  The  doc¬ 
tor  had  to  put  several  stitches  in  his 
arm.  The  first  time  he  reported  the  com¬ 
pany  said  he  did  not  report  in  time,  and 
the  second  time  the  company  said  a  man 
could  work  on  the  farm  with  one  arm. 
For  one  or  both  of  these  reasons  the 
company  has  refused  to  pay  the  indem¬ 
nity.  You  may  publish  this  letter  for 
the'  information  of  farmers  if  you  wish  to 
do  so.  a.  A.  s. 

New  York. 

The  policies  are  got  up  to  be  sold  as 
premiums  with  papers  which  could  not  be 
sold  in  considerable  numbers  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  paper  pays  75  cents  for  them 
and  charges  the  farmer  $1.  For  this 
premium  purpose  the  cost  of  the  policy 
must  be  low,  but  at  the  low  cost  the  com¬ 
pany  can  afford  to  give  only  little  pro¬ 
tection  and  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
got  up  to  appear  as  a  great  bargain.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  company  picks  out  acci¬ 
dents  that  can  rarely  happen  and  offers 
big  indemnities  for  them.  Even  these  ac¬ 
cidents  must  happen  in  a  particular  place 
and  in  a  definite  way  to  come  under  the 
protection  of  the  policy.  To  meet  the 
qualifications  of  the  policy  for  the  in¬ 
demnities  in  the  table  of  big  black  figures, 
the  accident  must  result  from  the  wreck¬ 
ing  of  a  steamship,  a  train,  an  automo¬ 
bile  or  a  vehicle.  This  is  the  big  talking 
point  of  the  policy,  but  all  insurance  ac¬ 
tuaries  value  this  coverage  as  worth 
about  four  cents  a  year.  Because  of  the 
possibility  of  deception  in  this  feature, 
eight  States  in  the  Northwest  recently 
ordered  the  terms  “wrecking”  and  “being 
forcibly  thrown  from  an  automobile  or 
vehicle”  cut  out  of  policies  sold  in  those 
States.  The  order  has  since  been  modi¬ 
fied.,  but  that  does  not  change  the  ob¬ 
jection.  No  accidents  are  covered  in 
these  policies  except  those  described  in 
the  policy,  and  the  companies  describe 
only  accidents  that  seldom  happen.  None 
of  the  accidents  can  happen  on  a  farm 
with  the  possible  exception  of  being  for¬ 
cibly  thrown  (not  falling)  from  a  ve¬ 
hicle.  Yet.  agents  are  frequently  quoted 
as  promising  that  the  policy  “covers 
everything.”  Those  who  -do  not  get  hurt 
believe  they  are  protected.  Those  who 
get  hurt  from  ordinary  accidents  learn 
too  late  that  no  matter  wliat  the  agent 
said  only  the  accidents  described  and 
limited  in  the  policy  are  covered.  Those 
.who  happen  to  get  hurt  in  the  limited 
and  particular  way  described  and  who 
get  a  few  weeks’  indemnity  allow  it  to 
be  proclaimed  to  the  world  and  others  are 
induced  to  buy  the  policy  under  the  as¬ 
surance  that  it  protects  them  from  acci¬ 
dents.  All  such  novelties  have  their  day 
but  the  accident  policy  stunt  has  now 
about  run  its  course.  We  expect  other 
States  will  come  to  exclude  the  most  od- 
jec-tionable  in  their  jurisdictions. 

My  mortgage  calls  for  payment  of  .$35 
monthly.  It  has  been  paid  regularly  un¬ 
til  February.  How  soon  can  it  be  fore¬ 
closed?  I  have  some  grain  and  crops. 
Can  these  be  held?  H.  F. 

New  York. 

On  default  of  capital  payments  a  fore¬ 
closure  may  be  filed  promptly  without  no¬ 
tice,  but  in  these  times  mortgagees  are 
usually  lenient  provided  past  payments 
and  interest  have  been  made  promptly.  For 
interest  30  days  are  allowed  after  notice 
and  demand.  Personal  property  does  not 
go  into  the  foreclosure  but,  if  you  owe  on 
a  bond,  a  deficiency  judgment  may  be  tak¬ 
en,  and  this  would  cover  personal  proper¬ 
ty,  except  the  legal  exemptions. 

What  is  the  prospect  in  the  rabbit  busi¬ 
ness  now?  H.  C. 

New  York. 

Just  now  we  are  having  more  in¬ 
quiries  about  rabbit-buying  than  on  any 
other  one  subject.  There  is  a  legitimate 
rabbit  business,  and  there  are  honest  men 
in  the  business,  but  they  will  tell  you 
that  just  now  the  legitimate  business  is 
pretty  near  a  standstill.  A  large  number 
of  concerns  have  sprung  up,  however,  to 
make  a  business  of  selling  rabbits  at  high 
prices  for  breeding.  They  promise  to  buy 
back  the  progeny  for  a  number  of  years 
(one  for  a  15-year  period),  and  figure  out 
rosy  profits  in  the  business.  It  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  to  get  satisfactory  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  financial  standing  of  many 
of  these  concerns.  Honest  men  in  the 
trade  tell  us  that  agents  of  many  of  these 


concerns  are  canvassing  our  territory  and 
collecting  considerable  sums  of  money  on 
false  representations,  and  that  the  extent 
of  it  and  the  losses  imposed  on  people  of 
moderate  means  have  become  a  public 
scandal.  Our  correspondence  seems  to 
confirm  this  view.  We  hope  none  of  our 
friends  will  pay  big  prices  for  breeding 
rabbits  expecting  to  have  the  progeny 
bought  back  at  a  profit,  or  expecting  to 
make  big  profits  out  of  the  business  in 
any  other  way.  The  business  would  have 
a  chance  if  the  buy-back  exploiters  were 
out  of  it. 

I  am  a  member  of  what  was  formerly 
the  U.  S.  National  Building  and  Loan 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  1929, 
1  was  informed  that  this  association  was 
in  an  unsound  condition  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  itself.  I  was  asked  to  convert  my 
shares  into  stock  of  a  new  company 
which  was  being  formed.  I  did  this. 
Since  then  I  have  heard  nothing  from 
either  the  new  company  or  the  old.  Will 
you  advise  me  as  to  the  possibility  of 
receiving  all  or  part  of  my  money  back? 

New  York  D.  E.  s. 

Determination  of  the  value  of  the 
property  of  the  II.  S.  National  Building 
and  Loan  Association  is  pending  in  the 
courts.  The  value  of  the  stock  depends 
entirely  on  what  can  be  realized  from  the 
assets  remaining  in  the  association. 

These  national  associations  should  not 
be  confused  with  building  and  loan 
associations  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  which  are 
mutual  associations  and  members  care¬ 
fully  protected  by  the  law  and  frequent 
accounting  and  audit.  The  old  nationals 
were  stock  companies,  and  a  limited 
number  of  stockholders  controlled  the 
companies  and  their  assets.  In  New  York 
State  the  last  of  the  nationals  was  cleared 
out  some  few  years  back,  and  no  more 
can  be  organized  in  the  State. 

About  10  months  ago  a  man  who  gave 
his  name  as  Stephen  Wargo,  who  was  in 
business  with  a  person  named  Harva- 
tofsky,  came  to  my  farm  and  agreed  to 
buy  eggs  from  me  regularly.  lie  took 
eight  crates  of  eggs,  made  out  the  en¬ 
closed  form,  and  the  next  day  sent  me  the 
money  by  telegraph.  The  next  week  he 
took  eight  more  crates  of  eggs,  and  said 
he  would  remit  by  telegraph  as  before, 
lie  failed  to  send  the  money  ($71.40), 
and  instead  sent  the  enclosed  telegram. 
It  seems  that  he  has  two  addresses,  one 
in  Long  Island,  and  the  other  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  both  enclosed.  We  phoned  him  in 
Long  Island,  but  to  no  avail.  I  am  en¬ 
closing  all  slips  with  which  he  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do.  The  case  seems  rather  hope¬ 
less,  but  I  will  greatly  appreciate  any¬ 
thing  you  could  do  for  me  in  this  matter. 

New  Jersey.  R.  b. 

We  failed  to  get  any  satisfaction  from 
Mr.  Wargo,  and  two  attorneys  exhausted 
their  efforts.  It  was  impossible  to  learn 
his  present  whereabouts  and  the  account 
is  uncollectible  and  must  be  charged  to 
profit  and  loss.  Take  time  to  look  up 
references  before  turning  over  your 
products. 

I  bought  two  certificates  of  the  North 
American  Producers  Corp.,  in  1917,  then 
in  1921  they  told  me  my  money  had  dou¬ 
bled,  and  to  send  in  my  old  ones.  They 
sent  me  these  new  certificates.  I  wrote 
them  two  letters  which  were  returned  un¬ 
opened.  Would  you  look  into  this  for 
me  and  let  me  know  if  they  are  worth 
anything?  mrs.  d.  h.  b. 

New  York. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  Delaware 
advises  that  the  company  is  no  longer  in 
existence.  It  became  inoperative  in  1924, 
and  was  proclaimed  void  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  in  January,  1925,  for  non-payment  of 
taxes. 

Last  Fall  I  ordered  a  coat  from  Hill  & 
Dale,  816  Madison  St..  New  York  City. 
It  was  too  small,  and  I  returned  it  with 
a  letter  of  explanation  and  have  a  dupli¬ 
cate  receipt  from  the  Postmaster,  New 
York,  showing  the  package  was  delivered 
on  November  24  and  receipted  by  Hill  & 
Dale.  Have  written  them  four  times 
since,  but  have  not  had  the  courtesy  of  a 
reply.  Cou  you  tell  me  if  there  is 
anything  I  can  do  to  have  the  money  I 
sent  for  this  coat  returned  to  me? 

Michigan.  J.  E.  T. 

This  concern  is  no  longer  in  business. 
Assets  were  sold  to  satisfy  judgments 
against  the  concern.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  locate  them  but  have  been  un¬ 
successful  in  learning  their  present 
whereabouts.  Many  complaints  were  re¬ 
ceived  against  the  concern,  but  the  whole 
experience  will  have  to  be  charged  up  to 
profit  and  loss. 

I  deeded  my  farm  back  to  the  former 
owner.  I  was  to  have  occupancy  until 
March  1,  and  personal  property.  Have 
I  a  right  to  sell  the  manure?  N.  J. 

New  York. 

No,  The  manure  goes  with  the  land. 


"I'M  GOING  TO  MAKE 
MY  OWN  PROSPERITY" 


ttH/TE?  *  *  *  ^  of  talk  and  I’m  going  to  act. 

How?  .  .  .  Well  —  r  ve  had  the  secret  of  farm 
prosperity  with  me  all  the  time — right  under  my  nose, 
so  to  speak,  but  I  couldn’t  see  it  until  just  now. 

"It’s  really  no  secret  at  all.  For  years  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  state  and  the  schools  have  been  preaching 
diversified  farming — talking  about  increased  soil  fer¬ 
tility  and  proper  rotation  of  stocks  and  crops. 

"I  guess,  like  a  lot  of  other  folks,  I  heard  about 
these  things  so  often — that  I  sort  of  got  used  to  them 
— and  let  it  go  at  that.  But — I’ve  done  a  lot  of  think¬ 
ing  lately — and  a  lot  of  looking  too.  I’ve  noticed  that 
really  prosperous  farms  take  advantage  of  every  means 
or  method  that  make  for  more  productive  acres.  I’ve 
noticed,  too,  that  good  fence  plays  a  mighty  important 
part  where  money  is  being  made.  Actually,  good  fenc¬ 
ing  is  as  necessary  to  profitable  farming  as  pigs  and 
cows  and  chickens.  And  so — when  you  put  the  two 
together  —  prosperous  farms  and  fencing — you  can 
easily  see  how  any  of  us  can  make  farming  pay. 

"Me?  .  .  .  I’m  going  to  make  my  own  prosperity. 
I’m  starting  out  by  placing  fence  lines  where  they’ll 
do  the  most  good.  What  —  I’ve  started  you  thinking? 
Well,  when  you’ve  really  studied  every  angle  like  I 
have — you’ll  turn  thought  into  dollars  by  the  quick¬ 
est  kind  of  3014011.’" 

For  30  years.  Zinc  Insulated  Fences-— American,  Anthony,  Monitor, 
National,  Prairie,  Royal,  and  U.  S.  brands — have  made  good  with 
farmers  the  country  over — providing  a  standard  of  service  that  has 
made  farming  easier  and  more  profit  able. Your  American  Steel&Wire 
Company  dealer  is  fence  headquarters — and  also  handles  Banner  or 
Ideal  U-Shupe  Steel  Posts— the  best  foundation  for  your  fence  lines. 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED 


STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


208  SO.  LA  SALLE  STREET.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Offices  in  all  principal  cities J 


liffS Insulated 
FENCES 

AND  ORANGE  BANNER  STEEL  POSTS 


We  Start  You  in  Business 

To  live  and  energetic  men,  having 
car  or  truck,  we  offer  a  profitable 
and  permanent  business  oppor¬ 
tunity  selling  high  quality  Sea¬ 
food  products.  Fresh,  Frozen,  or 
Smoked  Fish,  Oysters,  Clams,  etc. 

Fulll  time  or  part  time,  as  you  prefer. 
No  capital  required. 

Write  for  details 

WARD  FISHERIES,  Inc. 

25  Fish  Pier,  Boston,  Mass. 


WDIRE€T*.SAVE 

WDTFgfC  CATAirt 

Full  Line  of  Plumbing. 
Heating.  Roofing  Sup¬ 
plies  and  Paints 

Toilet  Outfit  ..  .$11.25 
Laundry  Trays  $8.75 
Gas  Water  Heater  $4.45 

,,  FY  PLUMBING 

r  jJlftnLH  SUPPLY  CO..  PNC. 

f  T  qi  407  North  Broad  Street 


^Philadelphia,  Pa. , 


SUPERINTENDENT,  MARRIED,  2  boys  14  and 
17,  wants  position;  thoroughly  experienced 
with  management  of  estates,  construction  work, 
etc.;  sy2  years  last  place.  ADVERTISER  3210, 
care  Rnral  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARMER,  thoroughly  experienced 
taking  care  of  a  private  estate,  including  work 
under  glass,  wishes  a  position;  best  of  reference, 
married,  age  48.  Address  ADVERTISER  3230, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  SINGLE  man,  35,  industrious,  ca¬ 
pable,  good  habits,  many  years  experience  all 
branches,  gardening,  handy  many  ways,  also 
drive  ear;  first-class  reference;  available  when 
needed:  please  state  full  particulars.  DANIEL 
HAYDEN,  South  Deerfield,  Mass. 


MARRIED  MAN,  experienced,  wants  position  on 
dairy  farm  April  1 ;  honest,  reliable,  good 
habits.  ADVERTISER  3246,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  POULTRYAIAN  wants  position;  15 
years’  experience;  high  references;  yours  for 
service.  ADVERTISER  3259,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  POULTRYAIAN  wants  position 
on  chicken  farm;  thoroughly  understand  and 
always  attend  to  my  business.  ADVERTISER 
3255,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  age  39,  desires  position  as 
working  superintendent  on  farm  or  farm  es¬ 
tate.  ADVERTISER  3200,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  AND  EXPERIENCED  farmer- 
herdsman,  college  graduate,  best  references, 
desires  position  on  dairy  farm.  STANLEY 
BELL,  Newton,  N.  J. 


FREE  BOOKS 


On  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all 
purposes,  size  to  suit,  low  prices.  Write  for 
FREE  BOOK  and  details. 

E.C.  Leedy,  Dept.  230,  G.  N,  Ry. ,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
301  E.  14th  Street, _ Box  D, _ New  York  City. 


Automatic  Water  Systems  $ 

Complete  with  tank.  Exceptional 
value.  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

WOODS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

S3  Park  Place  New  York  City 


90 

UP 


19  5  florae  Edge  one  of  New  York’s  historic  villages, 
lit)  HCItJo  800  hennery,  X5  cow  concrete  stable, 
good  barn,  7  room  house,  never  failing  springs— $4000. 
*2000  cash.  F.  E.  DRUMM,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 


w>  a  Cal1  or  wr’te  for  free  book  “How 

*.  Eiixl  1.  3  to  Obtain  a  Patent  and  Record  of 
Invention”  form;  no  charge  for  preliminary  informa¬ 
tion.  Clarence  A  O’Brien,  Suite  1108,  Depart¬ 
ment  T-3,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
City.  Telephone  COrtlandt  7-4037. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  A  Cole  li  power  works  uireetly 
from  an  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant.  In  use 
over  three  years.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


Enlortromanl  Cron  with  first  roll  film  developed  and  6 
Lllldlg  Bill  Bill  II  BB  glossy  prints  25c  (coin)  regular 
price.  ART  PRODUCTIONS,  10  Main  St-.  Sta-,  Franklin.  V  II 


REPAIRS  FOR  IV.  A.  WOOD  and  ADRIANCE  MACHINES 
from  original  patterns. 

HOOSICK  FALLS  IMPLT.  CO.  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y, 

ALFALFA,  GLOVER  AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  £S5s 

JAMES  E.  DANTE,  JR.  Cobleskill,  New  York 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man,  single,  experienced 
in  operation  and  care  small  poultry  plant. 
Answer  F.  L.  V.,  P.  O.  Box  290,  City  Hall 
Station,  New  York  City. 


PLEASANT  HOME  for  single  man  who  will 
milk  and  make  himself  useful  about  farm; 
opportunity  for  other  work  on  shares.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3296,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  MARCH  15,  man.  on  dairy  farm; 

must  be  good  milker,  good  teamster;  no  smok¬ 
ing;  $30  month,  board.  LYrNN  CLARK.  Delhi. 
N.  Y. 


HOLLAND  FAMILY  wants  to  run  dairy  farm; 

father  and  two  sons  are  good  milkers.  Write, 
17  HOPPER  STREET,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


CARETAKER  ON  ESTATE,  lmndy  with  all 
tools,  painter,  gardener,  farming;  married; 
reference,  responsible.  ADA’ERTISER  3270, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  WOMAN,  with  four-year  child,  de¬ 
sires  position  general  housework,  good  plain 
cook;  state  wages.  DENTON,  Yarmouth,  Me. 


EXPERT  POULTRYMAN,  college  trained  and 
experienced  in  all  branches  desires  position 
either  as  an  assistant  or  in  full  charge  of  plant; 
references.  ADArERTISER  3274,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER-CARPENTER,  German,  single,  wishes 
position  on  farm;  handy  all  around.  ERICK 
BOLD,  10S5  Grove  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  MANAGER  wishes  position,  farm 
or  estate;  life  experience  dairying  and  farm¬ 
ing,  building  up  herds,  rotation  of  crops,  etc. ; 
have  filled  responsible  positions  with  success; 
excellent  references  to  character  and  proven 
ability;  10  years  one  place;  American,  48,  Prot¬ 
estant,  married,  son  10,  honest,  sober,  refined, 
reliable.  ADVERTISER  3301,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GERMAN  FARMER,  single,  47,  wants  position 
as  caretaker  in  Summer  home;  good  refer¬ 
ences;  experienced;  Long  Island,  AVestchester 
County  or  New  Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
3299,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’OOD WORKER,  GERMAN,  wants  position  car¬ 
penter  or  handyman.  M.  OPITZ,  76  N.  AA’ash- 
ington  St.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER,  COUNTRY  place,  Protestant, 
American,  single,  34,  conscientious,  good 
habits,  references;  experienced  shrubs,  flowers, 
general  upkeep  or  with  owner  poultry-dairy 
farm;  reasonable  wages.  WILLIAM  M.  HUNT, 
R.  2,  Clinton,  Conn. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  single,  wants  work  on 
chicken  farm,  small  wages.  GEORGE  M. 
HOLFELD,  352  Sixth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AVORKING  FARM  and  estate  superintendent, 
with  unusual  ability  and  experience,  and  with 
a  record  of  economical,  systematical  and  profit¬ 
able  management  on  three  large  farms  and 
country  estates  covering  the  past  20  years;  ex¬ 
ceptionally  conscientious,  industrious  ’  and  effi¬ 
cient  American  who  handles  men  to  advantage, 
eliminates  unnecessary  waste  of  time  and  ef¬ 
fort,  prevents  overlapping  of  details  and  useless 
expenditures,  and  gets  A-l  results  by  economi¬ 
cal,  systematical  and  efficient  management;  life 
experience  in  all  branches  with  finest  personal 
references  as  to  character  and  ability;  now  at 
liberty;  no  children.  ADVERTISER  3297,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  LIFE-LONG  practical  experience 
vegetables,  flowers,  greenhouse,  fruits;  single, 
middle-aged,  good  health,  fine  reputation,  de¬ 
pendable,  fine  reference.  Address  GARDENER, 
Box  94,  Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Young  woman  for  general  housework, 
some  cooking,  family  of  three;  good  home, 
$20  month;  increase  when  business  conditions 
improve.  P.  O.  BOX  92,  Cherry  A’alley,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  APRIL  1,  single  herdsman,  over  30; 

grade  A  milk,  three-time  milking,  no  outside 
work:  no  booze;  Graham  man  preferred.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  3300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Married  man,  experienced  in  poul¬ 
try  and  general  farm  work;  wages  $75  to  $100 
a  month,  four-room  bungalow,  all  improvements. 
ADVERTISER  3310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN,  helping  in  starting  rabbitry, 
build  hutches,  also  garden,  cut  grass;  good 
home,  $20  for  start.  MERIAUX,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  GIRL  wishes  housework  in  small  fami¬ 
ly,  no  laundry.  ADA'ERTISER  3295,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  intelligent  and  trustworthy, 
wants  job  driving  truck  or  tractor.  ADA’ER- 
TISEIt  3294,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Job  on  dairy  farm,  neither  superin¬ 
tendent  nor  under  one;  married;  no  B.  Sc.  but 
owner  provide  stock  and  equipment  and  I’ll 
produce  grade  A  milk;  references.  ADA’ERTIS- 
ER  3292,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  experienced  farm  and 
estate;  American,  29.  two  children;  salary  or 
share  basis.  ADVERTISER  3291,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AAr ANTED — Successful  poultry  or  bog  raiser,  one 
in  each  community,  desirous  devoting  spare 
time  to  earn  spare  money  demonstrating  and  ser¬ 
vicing  non-perishable  Culture  for  producing  su¬ 
perior-quality  buttermilk  concentrate  from  dried 
skim-milk  at  saving  to  convince  the  most  skep¬ 
tical:  simple  process,  sure  results.  PURE 
CULTURE  LABORATORY,  Box  204,  Oakhurst, 
N.  J. 


AVISH  TO  COMMUNICATE  with  single  hor¬ 
ticulturist  interested  in  nursery  on  shares. 
ADA’ERTISER  3320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  GENERAL  farmer,  married,  thoroughly 
reliable,  industrious  and  intelligent,  knowl¬ 
edge  crop  rotation,  tractor,  horses  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  good  dry-hand  milker,  familiar  with 
purebred  Jersey  or  Guernsey  cattle  line  breed¬ 
ing  and  calf  raising;  Eastern  New  York  State; 
moderate  salary  to  start;  give  full  particulars. 
ADA’ERTISER  3322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  AVANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  graduate  on  March  27,  a  number 
of  young  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of 
agriculture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men.  vege¬ 
table  growers,  greenhouse  men,  landscape  ar¬ 
chitects.  poultrymen,  general  agriculture  and 
farm-machinery  operators;  these  young  men  will 
be  looking  for  positions  about  April  1;  the 
school  is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date 
farms;  anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help 
can  communicate  with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 


AVANTED— Position  dairy-barn  work  to  take 
care  cows,  good  milker,  good  with  stock. 
GEORGE  CRAMER,  Box  35,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARMER  with  help  wishes  position  as 
manager,  herdsman  or  work  on  dairy  farm; 
Dane,  45;  give  full  observations.  T.  SOREN¬ 
SEN,  Georgetown,  Ill. 


FARMER,  EXPERIENCED  in  all  branches,  mar¬ 
ried,  age  29,  reliable,  real  hustler,  references. 
ADA’ERTISER  3289,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AA  ITH  some  experience  wishes  position  on 
poultry  farm;  references.  ADVERTISER  32SS 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Job  on  dairy  farm  as  herdsman; 

good  dry-hand  milker:  have  a  small  Dutch 
family.  AA’rite  ADA’ERTISER  3287,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  with  the  experi¬ 
ence,  energy  and  executive  ability  to  handle 
any  agricultural  enterprise  open  for  engage¬ 
ment;  40  years  of  age,  married,  no  family;  ef¬ 
ficient,  economical,  dependable,  up-to-date  and 
a  hustler.  ADA’ERTISER  3283,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED  as  manager  or  supervisor 
of  country  estate  or  plantation;  have  had  15 
years’  experience  in  this  work,  particularly  in 
large  breeding  establishments  and  dairy  farms 
of  the  North  and  South;  services  available  at 
any  time  or  place  ADA’ERTISER  32S2,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  any  kind  of  work  on  the 
farm.  ADVERTISER  3280,  care  Rural  New- 
Vorker. 


FOR  SALE — Established  tea-room  and  gas  sta¬ 
tion.  ADA’ERTISER  3298,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEMAN,  H  AND  Y-M  A  N, 
healthy,  educated,  wants  light 
home.  ADVERTISER  3285,  care 
Yorker. 


middle-aged, 
work,  good 
Rural  New- 


FOR  RENT — Established  garage,  six  electric 
pumps,  prosperous  dairy  community;  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  good  mechanic.  A.  GLENN,  Route  1, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  AGRICULTURAL  school  gradu¬ 
ate  desires  position  on  modern  dairy  farm; 
good  references.  BOX  37,  Route,  Greenville, 
N.  1 . 


EXPERT  POULTRYAIAN,  married,  capable,  re¬ 
liable,  wishes  position  vicinity  New  York. 
ADA  ERTISER  3281,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  GAAIE  farmer,  experienced  most 
branches  farming,  agricultural  graduate; 
voting,  conscientious.  ADVERTISER  3280,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  ON  FARAI  by  middle-aged  married 
man,  small  family,  life-time  experience,  8 
years  last  place:  honest,  reliable;  wages  rea¬ 
sonable.  ADVERTISER  3279,  care  Rural  New- 
lorker. 

MARRIED  AIAN,  experienced  dairy,  fruit  and 
poultry,  wants  job;  references.  BOX  201. 
North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

LIFE-EXPERIENCED  farmhand,  American,  sin¬ 
gle,  age  22,  trustworthy,  do  not  use  tobacco 
or  liquor;  good  milker,  handy  with  team,  truck 
tractor  and  tools.  ADA’ERTISER  3278,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  GREENHOUSE  man,  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  drive  car,  experienced  on  flowers,  trees. 
78  FOREST  AVE.,  Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY-POULTRYAIAN,  single,  wishes  position. 
ADA  ERTISER  3302,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVORKING  FARAI  manager,  American,  48,  mar¬ 
ried;  life  experience  all  branches;  all  kinds  of 
crops;  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  planning 
farm  development;  go  anywhere;  available  on  or 
before  April  1.  ADVERTISER  3303,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYAIAN.  EXPERT  in  incubation,  brood¬ 
ing,  egg  production;  20  years’  experience;  sin¬ 
gle,  good  references.  ADA’ERTISER  3304,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVORKING  SUPERINTENDENT,  farm  or  es¬ 
tate,  married,  technically  trained,  16  years’ 
experience  in  all  branches,  herd  improvement, 
rotation  crops,  poultry,  retail  dairying,  drain¬ 
age,  building  construction;  capable  filling  re¬ 
sponsible  position;  industrious  and  hard  worker; 
take  any  farm  to  build  from  ground  up.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  MARRIED,  reliable,  capable,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  position  on  modern  farm.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  3307,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

REIINED,  CAPABLE,  middle-aged  woman, 
wishes  position  housekeeper,  companion,  to 
lady,  couple;  New  York  suburbs;  small  pay, 
pleasant  surroundings.  ADA’ERTISER  3308, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  CARETAKER  of  estates,  Ameri¬ 
can,  45,  married,  3  children;  life  experience 
all  branches  of  farming;  16  years  last  position; 
sober,  honest,  good  references;  particulars  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  3309,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYAIAN,  EXPERIENCED,  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping,  true  knowledge  of  poultry;  refer¬ 
ences:  desires  responsible  position.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  3314,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  AIAN,  32,  single,  willing  to  learn  and 
industrious,  solicits  permanent  position  with 
progressive  general  farm  owner;  handy  in  mak¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  mechanical  repairs,  plumbing, 
carpenter  and  electrical  installations  included; 
have  had  some  poultry  and  general  farm  experi¬ 
ence;  character  references  gladly  furnished;  good 
people  and  a  good  home  of  paramount  import¬ 
ance.  CARL  AV.  SCHEPPLER,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Hugenot  Road,  Union,  N.  J, 

EDUCATED  GERAf  AN-AA1ERICAN,  40,  tech- 
nican  in  building  line,  very  capable  doing 
practical  work;  also  such  as  carpenter,  mason, 
cement,  stucco,  decorative,  gardening,  wishes 
position  on  country  estate.  ADA’ERTISER  3316, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FAAIILIES  AVITIIIN  75  miles  of  New  York 
willing  to  employ  at  reasonable  wages  a 
woman  with  a  child,  at  housework,  please  ad¬ 
dress  AIISS  AIASON,  State  Charities  Aid  Asso¬ 
ciation,  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  No  fee 
charged. 

PARTNER,  FARMER,  college  graduate,  40 
years’  experience,  alone,  wishes  to  enter  part¬ 
nership  or  position  where  a  working  manager 
is  needed.  ADA’ERTISER  3317,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

SA1ALL  POULTRY  farm,  five-rooms,  new  bunga¬ 
low,  full  cellar,  electric  lights,  garage,  large 
chicken  house;  $2,600.  JOHN  AVACIIEK,  Holts- 
ville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  tourist  home,  gas 
station,  9  acres,  modern  improvements,  new 
buildings,  good  location.  ADVERTISER  3237, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EIGHT-ACRE  State-road  farm,  electricity, 
$1,800 — AA’anted  small  place  near  Utica.  AR¬ 
THUR  COOK,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

94-ACRE  FARAI,  good  buildings,  new  bungalow, 
near  Canajoharie,  N.  Y..  $3,900,  $500  down, 
ADA’ERTISER  3275,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Apple  orchard,  all  level;  2,500  each, 
Starking  and  Golden  Delicious,  3  years  old; 
Vi  mile  to  concrete  highway;  10  miles  to  city 
300,000;  excellent  market;  $10,000,  14  cash. 

IDYLAVYLDE,  College  Park,  Ga. 

ACRE  PI.OTS.  trees,  excellent  water,  views, 
$500.  CHICHESTER  FARAI,  Afaliopac,  N.  Y. 

100-ACRE  FARAI,  excellent  soil,  on  macadam 
road,  available  to  electricity.  3  miles  from 
centralized  school;  must  sell  to  close  estate; 
write  for  further  particulars.  AIRS.  JOHN  K. 
BONE,  Atwater,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — River-front  acreage,  Thames  River, 
Conn.,  suitable  for  country  home  or  poultry 
farm.  ADA’ERTISER  3300,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  * 

DAIRY  FARAI,  75  miles  from  New  York,  125 
acres,  new  farm  buildings,  barn  for  30  cows, 

4  horses,  90-ton  mow,  125-ton  silo,  tile  3-room 
dairy,  tile  tool  shed,  shop;  house  10  rooms,  all 
conveniences;  mountain  water  piped  all  build¬ 
ings;  electricity;  splendid  site,  view.  A.  AV. 
RICHARDS,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  12-acre  poultry  farm,  10-room 
boarding  house  combined,  mountain  region. 
Pine  Bush,  N.  Y.  E.  AIULLER.  263  AVasliington 
Place,  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 

AA’ISH  TO  RENT  stocked  and  equipped  farm; 

American,  30,  two  children;  cash  or  shares; 
state  proposition  and  details  fully.  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER  3290,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGED  OAVNER  must  sell  farm  stocked  with 
purebred  Ilolsteins  making  grade  A  milk;  good 
buildings,  water  pressure,  ample  supply;  im¬ 
proved  road;  terms  and  immediate  possession; 
this  is  a  good  farm  in  the  Finger  Lakes  region; 
thirty  dollars  per  acre;  your  opportunity;  two 
hundred  acres.  FINGER  LAKES  HOLSTEIN 
FARMS,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


I  OR  SALE — 8-room  bungalow,  all  improvements, 
henhouse  and  cow  barn;  4  acres;  near  station 
and  village.  ADVERTISER  3293,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


IN  TOAA’N  49  miles  from  New  York  City,  12 
acres  fine  land,  1,000-foot  frontage;  electric; 
will  divide;  $300  acre.  JOHN  TONJES,  English- 
town,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One-man  farm,  stock,  tools,  lights. 

good  road,  school  bus,  mail  route.  HERMAN 
TERK,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


iarm,  z-iannly  ideal  home, 
best  condition,  modern  improvements.  State 
half  cash;  rare  opportunity. 
LEONARD  MILLER,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

AVILL  EXCHANGE  204-acre  Susqh.  dairy,  with 

good  stock  and  tools,  %  mile  to  concrete  road, 
for  10-cow  dairy;  write  German  or  English. 
ADVERTISER  3284,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


72- AC  RE  STATE-ROAD  village  fruit  farm, 
AVayne  County,  N.  Y.;  36  acres  apples,  stand¬ 
ard  varieties,  other  fruits;  attractive  modern 
home,  all  conveniences,  large  barn,  other  build¬ 
ings,  $9,000;  also  82-acre  grape  and  poultry 
farm  on  main  State  road,  Chautauqua  Countv, 
N.  Y. ;  progressive  village  1%  miles;  with  50 
acres  vineyard,  pleasant  9-room  house,  elec¬ 
tricity,  basement  barn,  other  buildings,  $7,000- 
investigate  liberal  terms.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


AVANTED  TO  BUY  a  milk  route.  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER  3277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT,  sale  or  exchange,  85  acres,  good 
general,  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  good  build¬ 
ings,  hard  road;  reasonable  rent.  B.  F.  ADAMS 
AA’esterlo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -283-acre  farm,  bargain.  CAAir 
Cato,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  1  acre,  5-room  bungalow,  all  im- 
provements;  chickens,  coops  and  stock-  on 
State  highway,  30  miles  from  Penn.  Station  on 
Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  3311,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Piece  of  land  on  main  State  road 
suitable  for  gas  station,  not  more  than  80 

£\Ile™T>fr2?>ioNeW  Yo/k  City:  low  P^e.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3312,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA  AN  TED — Farm,  within  100  miles  New  York, 

^  with  lake,  pond  or  active  streams.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  3313,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A1  AU.U  A-  w  i,  ■  1  ■  1 1 . i. 


-  -a  lime  a  min  isiaie  roaci. 

loO  acres,  20  acres  of  wood,  large  stream  of 
water  bordering  the  eastern  part  of  farm-  lo- 
room  house,  electric  lights,  heater,  hardwood 
floors;  main  barn  with  shed  and  chicken  house- 
two-story  garage;  fruit,  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
3,200  grapevines,  8,000  strawberries;  price  rea¬ 
sonable;  owner,  ROYDEN  LASHER,  Clermont, 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Farm  to  rent  or  work  on  shares; 

must  have  25  milking  cows.  A’ICTOR  NOR- 
SHEY,  Baldwinville,  Mass. 


660  FEET  on  STATE  highway,  113  acres,  gen¬ 

eral  village  farm,  near  Atlantic  and  Ocean 
City;  first-class  location;  income  from  $300  up  a 
month;  very  reasonable,  only  $2,500  down;  stock 
and  machinery  cost  more;  for  sale  or  rent  at 
once.  ADVERTISER  3315,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TRUCK  FARM,  tourist  inn,  15  rooms,  12  acres 
garden  land,  Route  20.  L.  SNIDER,  Carlisle 
N.  Y. 


'  7  - - um.iv  Auriii, 

Eastern  Shore”  of  Maryland  near  Salisburv 
C.  D.  STILAVELL,  Mardela  Springs,  Aid 


LEASE — Poultry  farm  on  Long  Island,  about 
4  miles  from  State  school,  on  main  road-  or¬ 
chard,  garage,  large  poultry  and  brooder  houses, 
dwelling  with  all  improvements;  phone  Hicks- 
ville  889-J .  ADVERTISER  3318,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


CHRISTIAN  COMMUNITY— For  sale,  beautiful 

colonial  home,  1%  acres;  fishing,  boating 
bathing,  hunting  and  all  sports;  4  hours  from 
New  York;  near  country  club;  merchants  de¬ 
liver;  price  $22,000.  ADVERTISER  3319,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


stocked,  excellent  living  house,  home* ’market, 
50  miles  from  New  York;  a  real  opportunity 
tor  ail  experienced  man  with  capital.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  3321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


6,000-EGG  ELECTRIC  Petersime.  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  cash  or  terms.  ETCHEBERRY,  Alont- 
vale,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Orchard 
BAHAI,  Box  231,  R. 


power  spray.  AVILLIAAI 
D.,  Rensselear,  N.  Y. 


TER  BENNETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1,15, 
AVILLIAAI  H.  PARSIL, 
N.  J. 


prepaid  third  zone. 
Alonmouth  Junction, 


TREE-RIPENED  Florida  oranges,  grapefruit  and 
tangerines — sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1  75  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  AIRS.  C.  R.  THOAIAS,  Box  10,  Thono- 
tosassa,  Fla. 


c  Jir.  i-un.iv  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins  and 
shoulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs;  no  cereal 
no  water;  parcel  post  prepaid;  4 y2  lbs  for  Si’ 
second  zone;  4%  lbs.  for  $1,  third  zone;  send 
check  or  money  order;  satisfaction  assured. 
GEO.  DAAA  SON,  R.  2,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Pure  clover,  60  lbs. 

pails,  $2.50.  here;  5-lb.  pails, 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville, 


,  $4.50;  25-lb. 

90e,  prepaid. 
N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  postpaid,  liquid  or  granulated 
clover,  5-lb.  pail  $1,  two  pails  $1.75,  four 
$3.2o,  twelve.  $9;  good  mixed  honev,  pail  75 
cents,  two  $1.40,  four  $2.50,  twelve  $6  75- 
00-lb.  can  here,  clover,  $4.75;  mixed  $3.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscriber's 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  255. 


Camden,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs  :  Kindly  book 
me  for  5,000  more  Pre¬ 
mier  plants  for  April, 
1950,  delivery.  I  want 
to  get  my  order  in  early 
to  be  sure  of  getting 
Townsend's  plants.  The 
Premier  purchased  last 
year  ran  considerable 
over  10,000  quarts  to  the 
acre.  I  have  tried  others’ 
plants  that  make  greater 
claims  than  you  do.  but 
from  now  on  its  Town¬ 
send's  plants  for  me. — 
II.  C.  Wa  udell. 


TOWNSEND’S  SPECIAL  STRAWBERRY 
GARDEN  COLLECTIONS 

A  Big  Saving  in  Every  Garden  and  the  BesS 
Plants  That  Money  Can  Buy 

Read  Em’  Over  Then  mail  order  in  direct  from  this  page. 
Every  Garden  Collection  is  priced  Delivered  to  you.  Enclose 
a  M.  O.  or  Check  and  Mention  No.  of  the  Collection  and 
we  will  do  the  rest. 


Rural  New-Yorker  Straw-  \ 
berry  Garden 

50  Howards  Supremo  50  Blakemore  50  Premier 

50  Aberdeen  50  Jupiter  50  Townking 

100  Mastodon  Everbearing. 

Special  Postpaid  Price  only  $5.00.  Guaranteed  to  Please. 


B 


Townsend’s  Special  Back 
Yard  Strawberry  Garden 

25  Jupiter  25  Premier  25  Big  Joe 

25  Aberdeen  25  Wm.  Belt  25  Lucky  Strike  E.  B. 

Fruits  the  entire  season  from  Early  to  late.  And  will 
he  a  pleasure  to  grow  such  berries.  And  have  them 

fresh  for  so  long  a  time  at  practically  no  expanse. 

Postpaid  for  only  .  $2.50 


Townsend’s  Supreme  p 

Garden  ^ 

With  out  exception,  this  garden  is  the  finest  collection 

of  strawberries  ever  grown.  And  cover  the  entire  season 
from  Early  in  ‘  season  until  late  in  fall.  Cost  less  than 
lc  quart  to  grow  the  berries  in  this  garden  collection. 

125  Howards  Supreme  125  Wm.  Belt  125  Aberdeen 

125  Howards  17  125  Mastodon  125  Chesapeake 

125  Townking  125  Jupiter 

1000  Plants  prepaid  for  only  . $8.00 

2000  Plants  prepaid  for  only  .  15.00 


Townsend’s  Pennsylvania 

Strawberry  Garden  w 

Practically  every  variety  offered  in  this  collection  lias 
been  thoroughly  tested  for  Y  ears  by  the  Leading  Horti¬ 
culturist  of  Penna.  And  are  recommended  as  being  the 
best. 

125  Aberdeen  125  Mastodon  E.  B.  125  Wm.  Belt 

125  Townking  125  Premier  125  Jupiter 

750  plants  prepaid  for  only  .  $  6.00 

1,500  plants  prepaid  for  only .  11.50 

3.000  plants  prepaid  for  only .  20.00 

8.000  plants  prepaid,  enough  for  one  acre .  40.00 


Townsend’s  Special  New  r 

England  Garden  ^ 

One  Acre  Collection. 

4,000  Howard’s  Supreme  “4,000  Howards  17” 

Special  price  Express  Paid  only  $52.00.  A  Saving  of 
$10.00  in  cash.  And  the  biggest  money  making  garden 
ever  offered.  Worth  double  our  price  to  any  Strawberry 
grower,  any  where. 


Townsend’s  Special  New  E1 

York  Garden  * 

One  acre  market  garden  collection.  Well  known  and 
tried  varieties. 

2,000  Aberdeen  2,000  Premier 

2.000  Jupiter  2.000  Townking 

A  Whole  season  garden  from  early  to  late.  And  a 
big  saving  in  price. 

Sent  J’repaid  for  only  . $50.00 

16,000  plants  prepaid  for  only .  98.00 


What  Some  of  the  Leading  Growers  Say  of 
Townsend’s  Superior  Plants 

A  Town-King 
Booster 

Clarksville,  Md. 

E.  W.  Townsend 
&  Sons. 

Dear  Sirs :  I 
certainly  have 
had  wonderful 
results  from 
y  o  u  r  3  0,0  0  0 
Town-king  plants 
this  season. 

Such  Berries  I 
Have  Never 
Raised  Before.  At 
least  90%  of  them 
were  fancy  and 
brought*  both 
high  praise  and 
top  prices  on  the 
Washington 
market.  They 

were  a  beautiful  Large  Solid  Berry. 

W.  Cissel  Simpson. 


M  |  ;  ,  Ijf 

Jupiter —  One  of  the  Most  Promising-  New  Varieties.  Patent  Pending. 

The  Very  Best  Article  That  It  is  Possible  to  Produce 
at  the  Very  Lowest  Price  Possible 


This  is  what  the  majority  of  American 
Folks  are  looking  for  today.  Whether  it 
be  Automobiles.  Shoes,  or  Plants.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  produce  the  best  at  a 
low  price.  And  that  way  is  to  produce 
it  in  enormous  quantities.  With  the  very 
latest  methods  of  manufacture  or  grow¬ 
ing. 

By  enormous  production  where  the  sou 
and  climate  is  right  and  where  good 
labor  is  plentiful,  the  E.  W.  Townsend 


&  Sons  Nurseries  are  able  to  give  you 
more  for  your  money  than  you  can  expect 
to  get  elsewhere. 

We  want  every  one  who  sends  us  an 
order  to  expect  just  this  much.  That 
they  can  receive  better  value  in  dealing 
with  us  than  elsewhere. 

If  you  have  never  purchased  from  us  a 
pleasant  surprise  is  yet  in  store  for  you. 
We  invite  you  now  to  become  another 
one  of  our  satisfied  customers. 


Strawberry  Crop  Insurance 

When  vou  send  Townsend’s  your  order  you  not  only  get  the  very  best  of  plants  that 
it  is  possible  to  grow,  and  plants  that  are  hardy  enough  to  suit  every  climate.  But 
you  can  get  your  plants  from  us  at  the  proper  planting  time. 

This  one  thing  in  itself  many  times  spells  the  difference  between  success  and  crop 
failure.  This  early  and  prompt  shipments  of  plants  can  not  possibly  happen  when  you 
give  vour  order  to  a  Northern  nursery.  It  is  usually  April  1st  to  10th  before  they  can 
dig  and  ship  plants.  They  have  about  one  month  in  which  to  do  a  year’s  business. 
Some  orders  are  sure  to  be  late  in  getting  their  shipment  and  this  spells  FAILURE 

with  capital  letters. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  TOWNSEND’S 

Select  Varieties  of  Strawberries 

Prices  not  prepaid. 

50 

Howard  “Supreme,”  early . $1.25 

Tupiter,  early  .  1-25 

Blakemore,  extra  early . A0 

PREMIER,  early . 50 

ABERDEEN,  early  . 50 

Red  Gold,  early  . 60 

Eruitland,  early  . 60 

Senator  Dunlap,  early  .  .50 

Washington,  medium  early  .  L"5 

Aroma,  late  . 40 

Big  Joe,  medium  late  . 50 

Cooper,  medium  . 60 

Gibson,  medium  . 40 

CHESAPEAKE,  late  . 60 

FORD,  late  . 60 

Gandy,  very  late  . . 

Lupton,  late  . 

MAYQUEEN,  late  .  L2o 

TOWNKING,  late  .  L00 

Sample,  late  . 00 

WM.  BELT,  late  . 50 

TOWNSEND’S  BIG  LATE  . 60 

Everbearing  Strawberries 

MASTODON  .  100 

“LUCKYSTRIKE”  .  2.00 

Aldrich  . f’00 

Berri  Supreme  . 


100 

250 

1000 

$1.75 

$3.25 

$10.00 

1.75 

3.25 

10.00 

.70 

1.30 

3.00 

.80 

1.40 

4.00 

.80 

1.40 

4.00 

.90 

1.75 

5.00 

.90 

1.75 

5.00 

.80 

1,40 

4.00 

1.75 

3.25 

10.00 

.70 

1.30 

3.00 

.80 

1.40 

4.00 

.90 

1.75 

5.00 

.70 

1.30 

3.00 

.90 

1.75 

5.00 

.90 

1.75 

5.00 

.80 

1.40 

4.00 

.80 

1.40 

4.00 

1.75 

3.25 

10.00 

1.50 

3.00 

8.00 

.90 

1.75 

5.00 

.80 

1.40 

4.00 

.90 

1.75 

5.00 

1.50 

3.00 

8.00 

3.00 

6.00 

20.00 

5.00 

10.00 

5.00 

10.00 

5000 

$45.00 

45.00 

13.75 

18.75 

18.75 

23.75 

23.75 

18.75 
45.00 


TOWNSEND’S 
RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Strong  Hardy  Grown  Stock 

PRICES  NOT  PREPAID 

BLACK  RASPBERRIES  25  50  100  200  1000 


Cumberland  . 

.$1.25 

$2.50 

$3.30  $5.60 

$21.50 

Logan  . 

3.10 

3.85 

6.25 

25.00 

Plum  Farmer  . 

.  1.25 

2.50 

3.30 

5.60 

21.00 

RED  RASPBERRIES 

Chief  . 

.  2.00 

3.00 

5.70 

9.40 

39.50 

Latham  . 

.  1.50 

2.55 

4.30 

7.25 

28.75 

Katherine  . 

.  2.00 

3.00 

5.70 

9.40 

39.50 

St.  Regis  . 

.  1.25 

2.00 

3.35 

5.75 

21.75 

Viking  . 

.  2.00 

3.00 

5.70 

9.40- 

39.50 

PURPLE  RASPBERRY 

Columbian  . 

.  1.50 

2.55 

4.30 

7.25 

28.75 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS 

Alfred  . 

.  1.50 

2.50 

4.20 

7.40 

30.00 

Early  Harvest  . 

.  1.30 

2.15 

3.50 

6.00 

22.50 

Eldorado  . 

.  1.35 

2.25 

3.85 

6.20 

25.00 

Snyder  . 

.  1.50 

2.50 

4.20 

7.40 

30.00 

Russell  . 

.  1.50 

2.50 

4.20 

7.40 

30.00 

DEWBERRIES 

Aus-Lu  . 

2.50 

4.20 

7.40 

30.00 

Lucretia  . 

.  1.20 

1.90 

3.00 

5.00 

20.00 

YOUNG  BERRY  . 

.  2.25 

3.75 

6.25 

11.50 

50.00 

GRAPES— 2-ycar,  No.  1  Grade 
Concord,  Catawba,  Delaware,  Moore’s 

Earley,  Niagara. 

Worden,  two  year  vines.  25c  each;  3  for  60c;  ten  for 
$1.,  100  or  over  7c  each. 

NEW  VARIETIES  OF  GRAPES.  2-year,  No.  I  Grade 
Caco,  red;  Champaign,  red:  Fredonia,  black:  Portland, 
white:  Ontario,  white;  Sheridan,  white,  40c  each; 
three  for  $1.;  ten  for  $2.50;  twenty-five  for  $5. 

(ASPARAGUS  25  50  100  1000 

Mary  Washington  one  year . $  .75  $1.50  $2.50  $  8.00 

Mary  Washington  two  year....  1.00  2.00  4.00  12.00 

Mary  Washington  three  year  ... .  1.50  3.00  6.00  20.00 

500  plants  at  the  1000  rate. 


BIG  CATALOG 

*-FREE 


18.75 

23.75 


23.75 


18.75 

18.75 

45.00 

35.00 


37.50 


FREE  CULTURE  GUIDE  WITH  EACH  ORDER 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 

25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 

A— RURAL  NEW-YORKER  STRAWBERRY  GARDEN - □ 

B — TOWNSEND'S  SPECIAL  BACKYARD  GARDEN . □ 

C— TOWNSEND’S  SUPREME  GARDEN . □ 

D— TOWNSEND’S  PENN.  STRAWBERRY  GARDEN . □ 

E — TOWNSEND’S  SPECIAL  N.  E.  GARDEN . □ 

F— TOWNSEND’S  SPECIAL  N.  Y,  GARDEN . •  □ 

PLEASE  SEND  FREE  CATALOGUE . □ 

Name  . . 

St.  or  R.F.D . . 

P.  O.  ...  . 


Express  Office . . . State. 

(If  different  from  P.  O.) 


NOTHING  BUT  OUR  PRE¬ 
MIER  FOR  MR.  ADAMS 
G.  J.  ADAMS,  South  Orring- 
ton,  Maine,  writes: 

Enclose  check  as  payment 
on  my  order-  of  Premier 
plants:  The  5.000  Premier 
plants  we  bought  of  you  last 
year  picked  8,200  quarts. 
There  is  no  other  variety  for 
us  but  your  Premier  Plants. 
With  very  many  thanks  for 
your  courtesy  to  us  and  fair- 
business  dealings. 


TOWNSEND’S  PREMIER 
ARE  NOTED  FOR 
LARGE  YIELDS 
LEVI  GARST,  Salem,  Va., 
writes: 

We  consider  your  Pre¬ 
mier  plants  to  be  of  the 
highest  quality:  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  folks  are  still  com¬ 
menting  on  the  yield  that  I 
have  made  on  your  Premier, 
which  was  300  32-quart 
crates  from  one  acre.  I  had 
the  finest  bed  of  Strawberries 
X  have  ever  grown  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen. 


WRITE  for 
Your  Copy  Today. 
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Thoughts  from  an  Aroostook  County  Farm 


I-IREE  months  ago  we  were  looking 
forward  to  a  long  cold  Winter  with 
considerable  dread,  for,  while  the 
Winter  has  much  to  offer  us,  after 
all  we  always  dread  to  see  the 
plants  we  cherish  covered  up  with 
snow  away  out  of  our  sight.  We 
nearly  all  love  the  green  growing 
things  better  than  cold  and  snow,  but  the  Bible  in¬ 
forms  us  that  so  long  as  the  world  lasts  there  shall 
be  Summer  and  Winter,  cold  and  heat,  so  why  mur¬ 
mur  about  it?  We  cannot  all  go  south  with  the 
migratory  birds.  Even  if  given  wings,  it  would  not 
he  possible,  but  we  can  find  much  to  enjoy  during 
the  Winter  days  and  long  evenings  when  we  have 
more  time  than  during  the  Spring,  Summer  and 
Autumn  months. 

In  our  family  we  have  a  sort  of  game  of  watching 
the  sun  on  its  journey  south  to  its  point  of  turning, 
and  (he  journey  back  again.  We  mark  its  farthest 
south  and  north  on  the  wall  at  sunrise,  then  the 
progress  it  is  making  on  its  journey.  A  simple  thing 
but  full  of  interest. 

It  is  not  too  early  now  to  begin  to  make  our  plans 


By  O.  B.  Griffin 


was  again  planted  to  potatoes  and  we  harvested  a 
bumper  crop  and  the  witch  grass  gave  no  trouble. 
We  have  had  no  trouble  to  keep  it  in  subjection 
since.  1  feel  that  this  experience  may  be  of  value 
to  those  who  have  trouble  with  witch  grass,  outside 
of  Aroostook. 


This  is  more  neces- 
inust  make  changes 
our  regular  routine.  If  possible  we  must  find 
ways  of  balancing  our  farm  accounts  or  at 
of  bettering  the  present  conditions. 

Northern  Maine,  it  will  be  about  10  weeks  be¬ 
any  real  work  can  he  done  on  the  land,  under 
ordinary  Spring  conditions,  but  there  are  hosts  of 
things  that  will  be  overlooked  until  the  last  days  if 
we  are  not  careful.  On 


for  the  coming  season’s  work, 
sary  than  ever,  as  many  of  us 
from 
new 
least 
In 
fore 


Young  Farmers’  Conference  at  Farm 
and  Home  Week 

Thursday  and  Friday  were  the  two  big  days  at 
the  Cornell  Farm  and  Home  Week  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Young  Farmers  of  New  York  State.  Early 
Thursday  morning  they  began  to  arrive  in  Ithaca 
by  bus,  automobile  and  train.  They  came  eight  or 
nine  hundred  strong  from  agricultural  high  schools 
all  over  the  State.  There  were  105  schools  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  judging  contests,  which  were  the  first 
events  on  Thursday  morning,  and  over  600  hoys 
stayed  for  the  banquet,  the  final  event  on  Friday 
evening. 

The  general  public  has  known  little  about  these 
Young  Farmers’  Clubs  of  New  York  until  recently, 
but  it  seems  that  the  first  club  was  formed  in  the 
Endicott  school  as  far  back  as  1920.  In  1926  this 
Endicott  club  and  one  from  Albion  happened  to 
meet  at  the  State  Fair  and  conceived  the  happy  idea 
of  forming  an  association.  There  were  only  four  Or 
five  boys  and  about  as  many  teachers,  but  they 


In  the  potato- judging  contest  the  tubers  had  to  be 
identified  and  judged  according  to  excellence.  Can¬ 
andaigua,  Newark  and  Lowville  held  high  score.  Ap¬ 
ples  were  judged  in  the  same  way,  and  the  winning- 
teams  were  Sodus,  Webster  and  Highland.  In  the 
milk  judging  contest  the  winning  trophies  went  to 
Canandaigua,  Geneva  and  North  Rose.  In  the  plant 
disease  judging  contest  the  contestants  were  re¬ 
quired  to  identify  the  diseases  of  24  plants  and  the 
measures  most  effective  for  their  control.  The 
awards  were  books  on  plant  diseases,  and  went  to 
the  schools  of  Newfane  and  North  Rose. 

An  Ithaca  merchant  offered  radios  to  the  two 
schools  giving  the  best  program  over  the  Cornell 
radio  station,  WEAI.  These  programs  were  a  rep¬ 
etition  of  the  January  business  meeting  of  each 
club,  and  gave  reports  and  plans  for  the  coming- 
year.  They  were  broadcast  from  a  temporary  studio 
behind  the  stage  in  Bailey  Hall.  Throughout  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  one  might  see  in  the 
corridor  outside,  a  group  of  five  or  six  boys  with 
manuscripts  in  their  hands  receiving  last-minute  in¬ 
structions  from  their  teacher,  while  awaiting  their 
turn  in  the  studio.  Apparently  none  of  them  was 
looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  ordeal,  hut 
they  had  a  "do  it  or  die”  expression  on  their  faces, 
and  each  program  was  a  credit  to  their  school  and 
the  listening  home  folks.  Unfortunately  there  were 
only  two  radios.  These  went  to  the  Geneva  and 
Waterville  schools. 

Other  awards  which  were  given  during  the  week 
were  the  American  Farmer  Key  to  Donald  Kirby  of 
Trumansburg,  and  a  $100  scholarship  and  ribbon  to 

John  Sweatland. 


nearly  every  farm  there 
should  be  some  heated 
place  where  needed  re¬ 
pairs  can  be  made  to 
farm  machinery,  so  that 
every  implement  may  he 
ready  for  service  when 
needed.  How  it  does 
hold  things  up  if  we 
take  out  the  seeder  or 
planter  some  day  when 
conditions  are  just  right 
for  seeding,  and  find  a 
trip  must  be  made  to 
town  and  repairs  made 
before  we  can  start 
work.  That  spoils  the 
day.  Perhaps  the  next 
day  is  stormy  and  it  is 
several  days  before  we 
can  start  again. 

I  have  been  a  bit  neg¬ 
ligent  about  these 
things.  Now  we  have  a 
very  well-equipped  shop 
and  the  eldest  son  just 
enjoys  putting  things  in 
shape  for  the  Spring 
rush.  What  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  it  is.  With  plenty 
of  hardwood  lumber  on 
hand,  and  a  forge  and 
anvil,  we  find  little  oc¬ 
casion  to  visit  the  re¬ 
pair  man  in  town,  and 
many  a  dollar  is  saved. 

In  addition  many  jobs 
are  done  for  neighbors, 
at  a  time  when  the 
dollars  taken  in  are  appreciated 

There  are  few  years  when  we 
to  get  to  work  on  the  land  when 
So  many  things  get  left  for  the 
that  there  are  not  days  enough 
year  most  farms  will  need  to 
to  have  every  piece  of 


judging 
going  on 


Above  picture  shows  a  field  of  hotbeds  and  frames  near 


Photo  by  C.  Stevens. 

Elmont,  Long  Island,  where  lettuce  is  being  grown. 


on  the  farm, 
are  entirely  ready 
the  land  is  ready, 
warm  Spring  days 
at  the  last.  This 
curtail  expenses,  and 
machinery  and  tool  ready  for 


work  in  the  field,  will  save  hired  labor  and  much 
worry. 

Many  farmers  in  Aroostook  County  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  preparing  the  potato  ground  for  grain 
and  seeding  to  grass,  with  the  harrow  instead  of 
plow  and  harrow  as  was  the  custom  for  many  years, 
and  still  practiced  by  many.  It  is  claimed  better 
yields  of  grain  and  better  stands  of  grass  are  se¬ 
cured.  There  appears  but  one  objection  to  the  prac¬ 
tice.  Many  small  stones  brought  to  the  surface  by 
cultivation,  and  in  harvesting  the  potato  crop,  are 
left  on  the  surface  and  the  roller  does  not  press 
them  into  the  soil  sufficiently.  They  work  up  and 
get  into  the  cutter  bar  of  mowers  when  grass  is 
cut  much  worse  than  when  ground  is  plowed. 

Witch  grass,  which  was  once  such  a  pest  in  the 
potato  fields,  is  not  a  serious  trouble  today  as  farm¬ 
ers  have  learned  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  Cultivation, 
constant  covering  in  the  potato  fields  until  tops  are 
too  big  to  work,  when  shading  holds  it  down  with 
heavy  top  varieties,  until  the  potato  digger  comes 
along,  carries  it  up,  shakes  it  nearly  free  of  earth 
and  leaves  it  on  top  to  dry  out.  About  two  to  three 
years  of  successive  planting  to  potatoes  practically 
frees  the  field  of  the  pest. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  a  field  which  we  manured 
and  plowed  soon  after  hay  was  cut.  Again  we 
plowed  the  next  Spring  and  prepared  for  planting. 
Rain  through  June  made  cultivation  nearly  impos¬ 
sible.  It  was  nearly  impossible  to  dig  the  field, 
worst  piece  I  ever  attempted  to  dig.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  real  problem  what  to  do  with  it.  We  waited 
until  the  following  Spring  when  we  plowed  and 
fitted  as  best  we  could  and  sowed  to  rough  buck¬ 
wheat.  We  had  the  finest  field  of  buckwheat  we 
ever  grew  which  yielded  40  bushels  per  acre.  The 
heavy  crop  of  buckwheat  shaded  the  witch  grass 
so  that  it  made  a  weak  growth  and  when  land  was 
plowed  that  Fall  it  interfered  hut  little.  The  field 


elected  officers  and  started  an  association.  This  has 
grown  until  now  there  are  137  chapters  and  a 
membership  of  3,000. 

Before  the  days  of  the  conference,  farm  boys  often 
came  to  Farm  and  Home  Week,  made  a  hurried  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  buildings,  wondered  vaguely  what  it  was 
all  about  and  then  said,  “Come  on,  fellows,  there’s 
nothing  to  see  here,  let’s  go  down  town  to  a  show.” 
But  not  this  year.  Every  minute  was  provided  for, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  contests  were  in  the 
nature  of  a  rigid  examination  on  what  they  had 
learned  in  their  agriculture  class  during  the  year, 
these  boys  had  a  grand  time.  Incidentally  they 
learned  much  of  the  inside  workings  of  a  State  agri¬ 
cultural  college,  and  must  have  gone  home  with  a 
fair  idea  as  to  whether  they  wished  to  attend  one 
after  graduation  from  high  school. 

The  judging  pavilion  was  crowded  for  the  live¬ 
stock  judging  contests  on  Thursday  morning.  A 
team,  consisting  of  two  persons  from  each  school, 
was  required  to  place  two  rings  of  dairy  cattle,  one 
ring  of  breeding  sows  and  one  ring  of  farm  horses. 
After  their  score  cards  were  handed  in  the  animals 
were  lined  up  and  an  instructor  explained  the  points 
on  which  they  were  graded.  The  schools  receiving 
the  highest  scores  in  all  contests  in  livestock  were, 
Earlville,  Cazenovia  and  Alfred.  The  highest  in  the 
dairy  cattle  contest  were  Cazenovia,  Morrisville  and 
Coble  skill. 

In  the  poultry-breeding  observation  house  one 
student  from  each  school  judged  six  classes  of  birds 
for  production.  There  were  four  each  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn,  Barred  Rock,  White  Wyandotte  and  Rhode 
Island  Red  hens,  and  four  each  of  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horn  and  Rhode  Island  Red  males.  These  unlucky 
birds  appeared  greatly  bored  with  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceedings,  but  the  young  judges  were  thoroughly  in¬ 
terested.  The  awards  went  to  the  Webster,  Massena 
and  Little  Valley  schools. 

A  "no  admittance”  sign  was  placed  on  the  door  of 
the  agricultural  engineering  laboratory  during  the 
farm-shop  skill  contest,  but  from  the  hall  one  could 
see  boys  carefully  marking  out  and  filing  saw  teeth, 
splicing  rope  and  demonstrating  the  best  knots  to 
use  in  various  phases  of  farm  work.  Owego,  New¬ 
ark  and  Pulaski  held  the  three  highest  scores. 


While  the 
contests  were 
a  group  of  boys  were  at¬ 
tending  the  Training 
School  for  Leadership, 
with  E.  It.  Hoskins  pre¬ 
siding.  On  Thursday 
morning  A.  R.  Getman, 
of  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  gave  them 
instructions  on  selecting 
and  writing  declama¬ 
tions  for  the  State 
speaking  contests  and 
on  Friday  morning  they 
were  given  practice  in 
parliamentary  proce¬ 
dure  by  G.  E.  Peabody. 

At  the  Thursday  af¬ 
ternoon  meeting,  which 
was  led  by  the  district 
vice-president,  Freddy 
Rafferty,  of  King  Ferry, 
qualifications  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  office  of 
vice-president  of  the 
clubs  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  Region  were  giv¬ 
en  and  the  proposed 
candidates  gave  short 
talks  on  plans  they 
would  try  to  carry  out 
should  they  he  chosen. 
In  the  lists  of  qualifica¬ 
tions  were  noted  the 
boy’s  ability  to  farm,  to 
work  with  others,  his 
leadership,  his  scholar¬ 
ship  and  the  amount  he 
had  earned  from  projects  carried  on  during  his  high- 
school  course  in  agriculture. 

W.  .T.  Weaver,  State  Supervisor  of  Agricultural 
Education,  made  some  suggestions  for  redistricting 
the  State ;  making  distance  the  deciding  factor  so 
that  it  might  be  possible  for  all  chapters  in  a  certain 
district  to  have  three  or  four  meetings  together  at 
some  central  point  each  year.  He  spoke  also  of  some 
changes  in  the  evaluation  of  work  alone  to  secure 
the  Empire  Farmer  Degree,  suggesting  the  candidate 
might  be  visited  by  a  group  at  his  home  farm  where 
he  could  more  readily  show  evidence  of  work  done, 
money  made  and  records  kept  since  he  had  been  en¬ 
rolled  as  a  student  in  agriculture, 
too,  the  trophy  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
annual  track  meet  was  awarded  to 
gies. 

The  fifth  midwinter  meeting  of 
was  held  on  Friday  aftei  loon  with 
dent,  Harry  Kitts,  of  Gouverneur,  presiding.  It  was 
opened  in  full  form  with  all  the  officers  in  their  sta¬ 
tions.  After  a  short  ritual  came  the  business  meet¬ 
ing  and  then  reports  from  the  district  chairman.  Dr. 
G.  E.  Ladd  gave  the  address  of  welcome  and  Mr. 
Weaver  spoke  again  on  re-districting  the  State. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  week  was  the  ban¬ 
quet,  for  it  was  there  that  the  awards  given  in  the 
judging  contests  were  announced.  It  was  held  in  the 
beautiful  dining-room  of  Willard  Straight.  After 
the  banquet  the  guests  were  entertained  by  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Glee  Club  and  their  talented  soloist,  J.  Bruce 
Boyce,  who  had  delighted  hundreds  at  previous 
events  during  the  week.  Then  the  toastmaster, 
Harry  Kitts,  introduced  the  prominent  men  at  his 
table,  but  did  not  allow  them  to  speak.  After  more 
music,  A.  K.  Getman  gave  the  address  of  the  eve¬ 
ning,  taking  as  his  theme  the  motto  of  the  State  as¬ 
sociation,  "We  Grow  as  we  Serve.”  e.  f.  t. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  conference  discussed  above  has  an 
interest  wider  than  the  State  alone.  If  farm  hoys 
and  girls  are  to  remain  on  the  farm,  they  must  learn 
that  it  is  a  place  where  intelligence  and  education 
are  needed,  even  in  a  mechanized  age.  No  boy  can 
look  forward  to  making  a  million  dollars  on  a  farm, 
but  he  can  look  forward  to  a  wholesome  and  inter¬ 
esting  life. 


At  this  meeting, 
Young  Farmers’ 
the  Dryden  Ag- 


the  association 
the  State  presi- 
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When  is  the  Sugar  Bush  Worth  Working? 

Many  “sugar  bushes,”  once  the  pride  of  their  own¬ 
ers  and  the  source  of  Winter  income  to  the  farms 
upon  which  they  are  situated,  lie  idle.  Others  are 
represented  by  a  slab  and  sawdust  pile  as  a  result 
of  their  sale  for  timber  to  a  lumberman.  Perhaps 
some  have  been  wise  in  abandoning  or  selling  out 
their  “sugar  bushes,”  but  others  who  have  sold  out 
wish  now  that  they  could  hang  their  buckets  and 
make  syrup  again  this  Spring. 

Demand  from  timber  consumers  during  the  past 
decade,  evidenced  by  fancy  prices  for  maple  timber, 
has  decimated  the  stands  of  old.  high  quality  sugar 
trees.  One  after  another  of  our  large  producers  has 
yielded  to  the  tempting  cash  offers,  and  now  have, 
as  their  part  of  the  transaction,  a  sawdust  pile,  a 
brush  patch  and  perhaps  only  a  faint  memory  of  the 
receipt  of  a  check.  Their  sugar-making  equipment 
either  lies  idle  in  the  remains  of  the  sugar-house  or 
has  been  sold  for  a  song.  No  more  do  the  frosty 
nights  and  sunny  days  of  early  Spring  bring  the 
urge  to  catch  the  first  run  of  sap  to  those  farmers 
who  have  parted  company  with  the  old  familiar 
maple  trees. 

What  about  those  who  are  sitting  by,  still  holding 
the  wherewithal  to  produce  maple  syrup,  and  yet 
are  not  using  it?  Is  the  job  too  expensive,  the  work 
too  hard,  or  the  returns  too  low  to  stimulate  action 
on  their  part?  Some  “bushes”  do  not  possess  the 
inherent  characteristics  necessary  to 
economical  production  of  the  product. 

Perhaps  a  far  greater  percentage  have 
latent  possibilities  in  them,  to  be  real¬ 
ized  upon  only  by  positive  action  on  the 
part  of  their  owners.  In  others,  the 
reason  for  neglect  can  usually  be 
traced  to  antiquated  methods  of  manu¬ 
facturing  or  marketing  the  product. 

Throughout  the  sugar-producing  terri¬ 
tory,  we  find  operators  who  instead  of 
relinquishing  this  source  of  Winter  in¬ 
come  are  expanding  their  production 
and  making  it  pay.  In  every  case  of 
this  kind  the  enterprising  ones  are 
making  high-grade  syrup,  are  studying 
their  markets,  and  are  devising  ways 
and  means  to  lower  their  costs  per  gal¬ 
lon  of  syrup. 

Importance  of  Proper  Marketing 
of  Maple  Syrup 

Many  sugar  bushes  lie  idle  because 
their  owner  failed  to  solve  his  market¬ 
ing  problems.  Some  consumers  are 
suspicious  of  the  product,  and  try  to 
keep  satisfied  with  some  other  similar 
sweet  which  is  better  standardized.  If 
they  use  maple  syrup,  they  know  that 
uniformity  in  it  from  year  to  year  has 
been  hard  to  obtain.  The  producer 
who  failed  to  standardize  has  contin¬ 
ually  had  to  find  new  customers  in¬ 
stead  of  adding  to  the  old  satisfied 
group.  This  consumer  resistance 
gradually  discourages  the  producer 
who  does  not  attempt  to  meet  it  with 
a  uniform  product.  There  is  a  decided 
demand  for  maple  syrup  in  glass  in¬ 
stead  of  tin  containers,  and  in  small 
receptacles  in  place  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  gallon  size.  Buyers  are  suspici¬ 
ous  of  a  product  in  a  tin  can  unless 
they  are  sure  of  the  integrity  of  its 
maker.  A  glass  container  will  please 
them  because  they  see  what  is  inside. 

Price  always  represents  a  stimulus 
or  a  deterring  factor  to  the  consumer. 

He  always  resists  high  prices.  In  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  paying  too  much  for  any 
given  article  he  will  shop  around  for 
a  cheaper  substitute  even  though  it  is 
not  quite  so  pleasing.  The  producer 
may  cut  off  his  market  entirely  if  he 
keeps  his  price  too  high.  Let  us  see 
how  present  prices  average  with  those 
of  other  commodities.  Pennsylvania 
producers  this  past  year  obtained  from 
$1.50  to  $2.50  per  gallon  retail  for  their 
high-quality  syrup.  At  the  present 
time,  according  to  a  survey  recently 
conducted,  very  little  syrup  remains  unsold.  Maple 
products  stand  out  above  the  average  in  farm  prod¬ 
uct  prices. 


to  work.  Sticks,  leaves,  and  dirt,  if  they  enter  the 
sap  from  the  air  or  in  rain  water,  will  likewise  af¬ 
fect  the  color  and  flavor  of  the  sap  and  finished 
syrup.  Maple  sap  is  also  subject  to  chemical  dis¬ 
integration,  which  darkens  the  syrup  and  alters  its 
flavor,  when  heat  is  applied  to  it  for  too  long  a 
period. 

Preventing 


Discoloration  and 
Maple  Sap 


Spoiling  of 


To  prevent  bacterial  action,  clean  equipment  and 
prompt  evaporation  of  the  sap  are  essential.  The 
use  of  wooden  sap  buckets,  should  be  abandoned,  due 
to  the  difficulty  encountered  in  keeping  them  clean. 
Wooden  spiles  are  also  offenders  for  this  same  rea¬ 
son.  Unless  prompt  evaporation  is  possible,  cool  cov¬ 
ered  storage  tanks  at  the  sugar  house,  will  prevent 
the  sap  from  becoming  warm  enough  for  bacterial 
action.  Dirt,  rain  water  and  other  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  may  be  kept  out  of  sap  buckets  to  a  great 
extent  by  providing  the  buckets  with  covers.  Strain¬ 
ers  for  gathering  tanks  and  main  storage  tanks  will 
greatly  help.  To  prevent  chemical  deterioration 
from  heat,  the  evaporator  must  be  so  constructed 
that  as  soon  as  the  consistency  of  the  product  is 
dense  enough  it  can  be  drawn  off  and  cooled.  Re¬ 
peated  boiling  of  the  same  sap  in  an  ordinary  pan 
will  gradually  darken  the  resultant  syrup.  All  mod¬ 
ern  evaporators  are  so  arranged  that  the  sap  cir¬ 
culates  as  it  becomes  denser  and  can  be  drawn  off 
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Photo  by  A.  C.  McIntyre. 

A  Modern  Maple  Syrup  Evaporator.  Quality  syrup  demands  proper  equipment, 
clean  sap,  and  correct  manufacturing  methods. 


.1  “Sugar  Camp ”  in 


Full  Blast,  staple  syrup  is 
labor  and  woods  during  late 


Photo  by  A.  C.  McIntyre. 
an  ideal  crop  since  it  uses  teams, 
Winter  days. 


steadily  at  the  finishing  end.  Reheating  of  finished 
syrup  is  said  by  some  producers  to  lower  the  color 
to  the  next  lower  grade. 


readings  will  be  obtained.  Although  many  producers 
of  high  quality  syrup  get  consistently  good  results 
with  the  thermometer,  most  of  them  check  density 
by  weighing  a  gallon  now  and  then  at  GO  degrees 
Fahr.  The  greater  number  depend  on  the  combined 
use  of  the  hydrometer  and  thermometer  to  determine 
density.  The  usual  syrup  hydrometer  will  read 
35.6  to  GO  degrees  Fahr.  in  syrup  of  standard  density. 
Mistakes  are  constantly  being  made  in  not  consider¬ 
ing  the  temperature  of  the  syrup  at  the  time  of  the 
reading.  If  the  syrup  is  colder  than  GO  degrees 
Fahr.  a  reading  of  35.6  degrees  Baume  will  indicate 
that  the  syrup  will  be  too  thin  at  the  standard  tem¬ 
perature.  In  case  the  hydrometer  reads  35. G  degrees 
in  syrup  warmer  than  (>0  degrees  Fahr.,  a  greater 
density  than  11  pounds  to  the  gallon  at  GO  degrees 
Fahr.  will  be  obtained.  Since  proper  density 
an  important  feature  of  high-quality  syrup, 
the  operator  constantly  to  check  tlie  method  lie  is 
employing.  Too  light  a  product  will  sour,  too  dense 
a  one  will  crystallize. 

Removing  Sap  Sand  and  Clarifying  the  Syrup 

When  maple  syrup  appears  on  the  breakfast  table, 
those  partaking  of  it  are  suspicious  of  a  cloudy 
product.  Cloudiness  indicates  impurity,  whether  the 
contaminating  substance  is  a  natural  one  or  not. 
Good  makers  strive  for  a  crystal-clear  liquid,  and 
many  of  them  get  it.  or  at  least,  closely  approximate 
it.  Impurities  found  in  clean  maple  sap  fall  into 
two  classes.  First  of  these  is  “sap- 
sand"  or  “niter,”  mineral  element 
which  may  be  settled  or  strained  out 
fairly  easily.  The  second  element  con¬ 
sists  of  protein  compounds  which  are 
largely  held  in  suspension  in  the  syrup, 
and  which  will  not  settle  out  readily. 
To  rid  the  syrup  of  the  protein  sub¬ 
stances  as  well  as  “niter”  two  methods 
are  used.  Straining  either  through  felt 
or  several  layers  of  cheesecloth  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  many.  The  slowness  of 
straining  through  felt  is  a  decided  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  process.  Some  operators 
use  a  felt  strainer  for  passing  the 
syrup  through,  while  it  is  still  unfin¬ 
ished  and  consequently  thinner  than 
the  standard  article.  This  operation 
requires  reheating  of  the  strained  prod¬ 
uct  and  resultant  darkening  of  its  col¬ 
or.  The  use  of  cheesecloth  as  a  strain¬ 
er  will  usually  not  clear  up  the  product. 

Various  clarifiers  are  employed  in 
the  boiling  syrup  to  cause  the  protein 
impurities  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
liquid  where  they  can  be  skimmed  off. 
Small  quantities  of  butter,  suet,  cream 
or  white  of  egg  will  serve  the  purpose, 
without  causing  deterioration  in  flavor. 
“Sap-sand”  is  removed  later  by  settling 
or  straining  the  finished  syrup.  Both 
protein  and  mineral  sediment  in  ma¬ 
ple  syrup  must  be  almost  entirely  re¬ 
moved  from  the  syrup  in  order  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  consumer. 

Must  Quality  Syrltp  be  Canned  Hot? 

Some  operators  can  their  syrup  hot, 
while  others  use  the  cold-pack  method. 
Both  practices  are  satisfactory  provid¬ 
ed  proper  density  in  the  syrup  is  at¬ 
tained  before  the  syrup  is  canned.  The 
producer  who  cans  hot  is  liable  to 
short-change  his  customer,  provided 
the  vessel  he  fills  will  hold  just  an  ex¬ 
act  gallon  or  other  unit.  In  cooling, 
syrup  contracts  in  volume,  leaving  an 
unfilled  space  in  the  receptacle  when 
it  reaches  normal  temperatures.  The 
men  who  can  cold  give  full  measure, 
because  syrup  at  such  temperature  has 
already  shrunk  in  volume.  Some  pro¬ 
ducers  give  a  little  over  measure  by 
canning  cold  in  the  gallon  tin  vessel. 
Properly  condensed  syrup  will  keep 
when  canned  cold.  Some  of  the  most 
progressive  syrup-makers  use  this 
method.  By  canning  hot  a  producer 
may  preserve  indefinitely  syrup  which 
is  too  thin ;  but  if  the  consumer  using 
the  syrup  opens  the  vessel  and  allows 
exposed  to  the  air,  as  they  often  do,  it 
spoil.  Considering  all  angles,  the  prac- 


it  to  stand 
will  surely 


tice  of  canning  cold  is  most  satisfactory. 


The  Role  of  Quality  Production 


Solving  the  Density  Problem 


There  are  Uneconomical  “Sugar  Bushes” 


Years  ago  users  of  maple  syrup  recognized  it  as  a 
dark  and  cloudy  liquid  possessing  a  strong  maple 
taste,  which  lingered  long  after  the  syrup  was  eaten. 
Made  in  the  iron  kettle  out  under  the  open  sky, 
where  winds  brought  du  t  and  dirt  and  wood  ashes 
to  add  flavor  and  color  to  the  boiling  sap,  maple 
syrup  naturally  absorbed  the  above-mentioned  qual¬ 
ities.  Consumers  did  not  realize  then  that  an  al¬ 
most  colorless  syrup  possessing  a  mild  delightful 
flavor  could  be  made.  Today,  some  producers  are 
making  85  per  cent  or  more  of  every  season’s  crop 
into  a  light-colored  fancy  grade  of  syrup.  The  dark 
lingering  flavored  syrup  lias  been  chalked  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  quality  scale  and  often  sold  to  the 
chewing  tobacco  trade  for  flavoring  purposes.  Those 
who  make  dark  syrup  get  the  bottom  dollar.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season  such  syrup  sold  in  some  in¬ 
stances  for  less  than  $1  per  gallon. 

To  get  quality  syrup  old  methods  must  be  changed. 
Definite  precautions  must  be  taken  from  the  sap 
bucket  to  the  packaged  article.  The  rules  are  not 
difficult  to  follow,  and  very  little  more  costly  per 
gallon  of  syrup  than  those  which  if  followed  would 
invaj-iably  result  in  No.  3  or  No.  4  syrup.  Maple 
sap  as  it  comes  from  the  tree  is  an  extremely  sen¬ 
sitive  substance.  It  is  an  ideal  place  for  bacterial 
development  to  take  place,  almost  as  good  a  me¬ 
dium  as  cow’s  milk.  These  bacteria,  invisible  to  the 
eye,  will  quickly  discolor  and  eventually  sour  the 
sap,  if  they  are  given  warm  temperatures  in  which 


Unless  syrup  is  finished  to  the  proper  density,  that 
is,  to  a  point  where  it  will  neither  sour  nor  sugar- 
off,  marketing  troubles  are  always  experienced. 
Density  in  syrup  is  dependent  on  temperature  of  the 
substance  and  the  weight  per  unit  of  volume.  One 
can  readily  see  the  effect  of  temperature  by  accurate¬ 
ly  weighing  an  exact  gallon  of  syrup  at  the  boiling 
point,  and  then  letting  this  same  syrup  cool  to  60 
degrees  Fahr.  and  again  weighing  an  exact  gallon  of 
the  same  syrup.  The  weight  per  gallon  will  increase 
materially  with  the  drop  in  temperature.  A  gallon 
of  syrup  according  to  Federal  standards  should 
weigh  11  pounds  at  GO  degrees  Fahr.  Such  syrup 
will  not  sour  nor  will  it  sugar-off  unless  subjected 
to  abnormally  low  temperatures.  This  standard  gal¬ 
lon  of  syrup  will  weigh  less  than  11  pounds  at 
boiling  temperature,  and  more  than  11  pounds  at 
the  freezing  point. 

Two  methods  of  accurately  obtaining  correct  den¬ 
sity  are  used.  The  first  is  the  thermometer  alone, 
the  second,  the  combined  use  of  thermometer  and 
Baume  hydrometer.  Syrup  of  correct  density  will 
boil  at  seven  degrees  above  the  boiling  point  of 
water  at  the  place  where  it  is  being  made.  There 
are  certain  sources  of  error  in  relying  entirely  on 
the  thermometer.  High  temperatures  are  likely  to 
damage  accurately  graduated  thermometers  when  re¬ 
peatedly  used.  Unless  the  thermometer  is  wholly 
suspended  in  the  syrup  and  not  allowed  to  touch  the 
sides  or  bottom  of  the  evaporating  pan.  erroneous 


There  are  several  important  factors  influencing 
costs  of  making  syrup  which  rest  only  with  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  “bush”  itself.  Too  few 
maple  trees  of  tappable  size  may  make  an  operation 
too  small  for  cheap  production  of  syrup.  From  cost 
studies  conducted  in  Vermont,  “bushes”  with  less 
than  500  trees  in  them  were  found  invariably  to 
turn  out  syrup  at  a  high  cost  per  gallon.  Overhead 
expenses  in  equipment,  including  depreciation  and 
interest  charges,  were  found  to  mount  rapidly  as 
the  number  of  trees  in  the  bush  became  fewer.  *  The 
most  economical  bushes  were  those  in  which  2.000 
or  more  buckets  were  hung.  A  scattered  stand  of 
maples  very  seriously  affects  costs  per  gallon  of 
syrup.  An  even  compact  stand  of  sugar  maple  trees 
on  which  from  50  to  100  buckets  per  acre  are  hung 
is  ideal.  Through  heavy  pasturing,  numerous 
“sugar  bushes”  have  become  better  pasture  lots  than 
units  for  syrup  production  due  to  the  predominance 
of  open  grass-covered  areas  devoid  of  trees.  In 
cases  of  this  kind  the  operator  may  well  call  in  the 
lumberman  and  have  him  buy  and  remove  the  re¬ 
maining  old  trees  for  the  improvement  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  pasture  grasses. 

Old  decadent  stands  of  maple  trees  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  sap  economically.  In  tapping  such  trees,  dry 
wood  is  often  encountered,  and  the  flow  from  live 
wood  is  far  from  satisfactory.  When  the  trees  be¬ 
come  weak  and  old  they  might  better  be  sold  to  the 
log  buyer.  Thrifty  full-crowned  trees  are  desired 
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Double  the  Carrying  Capacity 
of  Your  Good  Pasture  Land 


THE  CYANAMID  PLAN 


for  a  maximum  flow  of  sap.  Removing 
the  cows  from  an  open  stand  lacking  in 
young  trees,  will  often  start  a  rapid  re¬ 
generation  of  young  maples.  Otherwise, 
planting  of  fair-sized  trees  (too  big  for 
the  cows  to  browse  off)  is  necessary  to 
get  the  same  results.  When  too  few  trees 
are  present,  either  the  purchasing  of  ad¬ 
joining  tracts  or  the  planting  of  ad¬ 
jacent  areas  will  often  add  enough  trees 
for  cheaper  future  production.  The  re¬ 
moving  of  other  species  of  trees  from  a 
mixed  growth  of  maple  and  other  trees 
will  stimulate  top  development  on  the 
maples,  and  encourage  regeneration  of 
young  maples. 

Possibilities  of  the  Young  Sugar 
Bush 


Produces  Grazing  of  better  quality 

Good  grazing  two  weeks  earlier  next  spring. 
Good  grazing  in  late  summer. 

Grass  hay  equal  to  clover  in  feeding  value. 

Reduces  Manger  feeding  during  the  grazing  season. 
Grain  bill  throughout  the  year 
Total  feed  cost  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk. 

This  system,  developed  after  years  of  investigation,  is  built  around  the 
idea  that  your  principal  feed-crop  needs  are: 

(1)  better  grazing  before  and  after  the  peak  of  the  June 
flush,  rather  than  merely  more  grazing 

(2)  grass  hay  of  better  feeding  quality  for  dairy  cows, 
rather  than  merely  more  hay 


Top-Dress  Your  Grass  Hay  With  300  Lbs.  of  Aero  Cyanamld 
As  Soon  As  The  Ground  Thaws  Out! 

Cut  it  early  .  .  .  Graze  or  cut  the  aftermath 


W  rite  for  Booklet.  For  further  information  on  any  phase  of  hay  land 
and  pasture  management  write  J.  B.  Abbott  at  his  dairy  farm, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  or  in  care  of 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Pioneer  Producers  of  Air-Nitrogen  Products  in  America 

535  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Does  the  work  of  many  men 

Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  saves  time,  labor  and 
expense.  See  it  demonstrated  on  such  jobs  as  culti¬ 
vating,  seeding ,  harrowing ,  plowing ,  distributing 
fertilizer ,  spraying9  mowing ,  weeding ,  pulveriz¬ 
ing,  sawing  wood,  grinding  feed,  running  farm 
machines.  SEND  NOW  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  38-G 

3425  N.  5th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Planet  Jr. 

Garden  Tractor 


Certified— Disease  Free 

BERRY  PLANTS 

Guaranteed  first-class,  true-to-name  and  to  reach  you 
in  good  condition  at  the  following  prices:  WHY  PAY 
MORE  ?  Postpaid  Collect 

RASPBERRIES  No.  1  plants  12  50  100  1000 


Cuthbert  (red) . 

.$  .55 

$1.45  $2.35 

$15.75 

St.  Regis  (red)  Evert) _ 

.  .60 

1.55 

2.85 

16.25 

LATHAM  (red)  Leader  . . 

.  .95 

2.25 

4.15 

28.75 

Cumberland.  Blackcap.... 

.  .65 

1.65 

3.10 

18.75 

Eldorado  Blackberry . 

.  .60 

1.55 

2.65 

15.25 

Alfred  Blackberry . 

.  .70 

1.75 

2.95 

16.75 

STRAWBERRY  Plants.  Write 

for  complete 

list. 

Premier  (Leading  early). 

.65 

.95 

4.75 

Lupton.  Best  late . 

.60 

.90 

4.75 

MASTODON,  Everbearing. 

1.00 

1.65 

7.75 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Or  write  for  booklet  list¬ 
ing  other  varieties  together  with  Grape  Vines,  Rhu¬ 
barb,  Asparagus  and  Horseradish  Roots.  Complete 
culture  directions  sent  free. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO,  Bx.  240,  Vineland,  N.  i. 


STRAWBERRIES 

PAY 


We  want  every 
grower  of  straw- 
berries  for  a 
customer.  We 
want  every  cus¬ 
tomer  to  be  our 
friend.  Let’s  get  started.  We 
have  a  berry  book  for  you  that 
may  prove  interesting  and  help¬ 
ful.  No  charge.  No  obligation. 
Address  The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


4 ■  Rare  ROSES,  $1.35 

To  make  you  acquainted  with  Reynolds'  Farms 
stock,  we  offer  these  four  rare  Bverblooming  Roses, 
usually  quoted  at  from  $1  to  $2  each,  for  only  $1.35, 
postpaid,  insured  delivery.  All  are  strong  two-year-old 
plants  that  will  bloom  a  few  weeks  after  planting. 

TALISMAN,  gorgeous  multi-color. 

E.  G.  HILL,  dazzling  scarlet;  JOANNA  HILL,  rich 
yellow;  ROSLYN,  orange  and  yellow. 

Tills  Is  really  a  generous  $4  value,  priced  amazingly 
low.  Our  stock  limited.  Order  today.  We’ll  ship  at 
your  planting  time,  postpaid,  insured  delivery.  “Rose 
Lovers’  Guide”  valuable  garden  manual  included 
FREE  with  every  order. 

Honorable  Treatment  Guaranteed 

Reynolds’  Farms  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Blakemore  $3.00  per  1,000;  5,000,  $13.75;  Lupton, 
PREMIER,  Dunlap  and  Gibson,  $3.50  per  1,000; 
5,000,  $16.25.  BIG  JOE,  Cooper,  Beauty  and  WM. 
BELT,  $4.00  per  1,000;  5,000,  $18.00.  MASTODON 
E.  B.  100,  $1.50  postpaid;  $7.00  per  1,000  collect. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  25  best  varieties  free. 
M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D„  SALISBURY,  MD. 


Strawberry  Plants  l 


Millions  of  NEW  LAND 
PLANTS  at  $2.50  per 
1,000.  L.  Roderick,  of 
Pa.,  savs  “The  20,000  Premier  plants  were  better  than 
I  bought  elsewhere  at  *2  00  more  per  1,000.”  All  the 
best  varieties.  Catalog  free.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20, 
Showed,  Md.  “Perdue’s  New  Land  Plants  are  Better.’’ 


Moccasin  Hill  Farms  Seed  Com 

Yellow  dent,  bright  and  solid,  yields  50  to  70  bushels 
(shelled)  per  acre.  Increase  your  crop  by  using  reliable 
seed,  $1.75  per  bushel.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 

H.  W.  BURG  -  -  -  EAST  PROSPECT,  PA. 


Strawberries  That  Grow 

Plant  our  hardy  Northern  grown  plants — none  better. 
Wespecialize  in  PREMIER  and  MASTODON— buy  direct. 
Premiers,  S3. 75  per  1000. 

Catalog  free.  Write  list  of  wants  for  prices. 
Grand  Mere  Nursery  -  Baroda,  Michigan 


BEAUTIFUL  DAHLIAS— extra  large  variety,  labeled, 
$1.25.  Prepaid.  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


Raspberries  Are  Profitabe ! 

It  you  start  with  Disease  Free  Plants.  Let  us  prove 
their  value  in  our  new  booklet,  giving  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  and  reduced  prices. 

The  OHIO  SMALL  FRUIT  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
Box  C,  New  Milford,  Ohio 


PCDTICICn  Plum  Farmer  Black  Raspberry,  $15.00. 
WblfllrlCU  Viking  New  Red  Raspberry,  $30,00. 
ni  flUTC  V  Premier  Strawberry,  $4.00 — 1000.  A.  J,. 
rtfiB  I  «  •  SHUTTLE  WORTH,  Silver  Creek,  New  York 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS— Inspected— Latham,  Lloyd 
George,  Herbert,  $15.00-1000.  Cuthbert,  $10.00- 
1000.  Any  one  $2.00-100.  W.  HALBERT  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Mulch  Panor  Anchors,  best  made;  reduced 
price.  WM-  If-  HESS  -  Oneida,  New  York 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

16  leading  varieties,  priced  to  suit  the  times.  Plants 
guarantee  to  be  100?.  satisfactory  to  you.  Boys  it  will 
pay  you  to  have  our  free  catalogue. 

II.  I>.  RICHARDSON  <fc  SONS  -  Willards,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Grown  Right,  Packed  Right,  Priced  Right. 

Guarantee  to  satisfy.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON  CO.  Box  C  ALLEN,  MD. 


R/I  A  OTODAM  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants. 

IVi  AO  1  ULf UlM  $1.60  per  100.  $8.00  per  1000. 

BASIL  PERRY  Route  5  GEORGETOWN,  Del. 


Strawberry  Plants  H owfK  eth™^ ueS 

Berry  Book  free.  S.  E.  HOLDRIDGE  &  SON,  Norwich,  Conn 


NEW  Blakemore  Strawberry  Plants— New  ground  raised 

$3.00—1000.  ROBERT  SMITH  -  Nassawadox,  Va. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  young 
“bush”  may  be  made  into  a  most  efficient 
producing  unit.  Removal  of  competing 
trees  of  other  species  and  proper  spacing 
of  the  maple  themselves  by  thinning,  a 
solid  stand  of  full  crowned  vigorous  sap- 
producing  trees  may  be  realized.  The  day 
of  the  old  sugar  bush  is  passing.  More 
and  more  young  trees  support  their 
quotas  of  one  or  two  buckets  apiece  in 
many  camps.  One  young  sugar-maker  in 
Pennsylvania  now  hangs  3.600  buckets  in 
a  young  bush.  He  is  expecting  to  ex¬ 
pand  his  operation  to  take  care  of  6,000 
buckets  by  tapping  additional  areas  of 
young  maples.  His  yield  of  sap  per  acre, 
his  efficient  conduct  of  the  operation  from 
beginning  to  end,  have  made  him  one  of 
the  lowest  cost  producers  in  the  State.  He 
is  putting  on  the  market  75  per  cent  or 
better  as  No.  1  and  fancy  syrup.  There 
is  profit  in  such  a  business. 

Whether  the  “sugar  bush”  should  go  or 
stay  depends  on  the  inherent  possibili¬ 
ties  in  it  for  profit.  From  the  owner’s 
standpoint  continued  operation  depends 
on  his  ability  to  produce  high  quality 
syrup  at  reasonable  cost.  Good  stand¬ 
ardized  syrup  will  sell.  The  loss  of  the 
Winter  income  from  a  well-conducted 
maple-sugar  operation  means  a  lot  to  the 
farmer.  Before  the  lumberman  is  al¬ 
lowed  access  to  the  bush,  the  owner 
should  analyze  thoroughly  the  compara¬ 
tive  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  lump  of 
cash  as  against  a  yearly  fund  from  this 
late  Winter  crop,  frank  t.  murpiiey. 

State  College,  Pa. 


A  Start  With  Alfalfa 

I  desire  advice  about  sowing  Alfalfa. 
A  field  was  in  Soy  beans  and  potatoes  in 
1930.  The  Spring  of  1931  I  sowed  Sweet 
clover  (inoculated  seed)  and  one  bushel 
of  oats.  I  intended  to  cut  for  hay  but. 
owing  to  a  storm  and  rank  growth  of 
oats,  it  lodged  very  badly,  killing  the 
clover.  I  cultivated  well  during  the  Fall 
and  it  is  free  from  weeds.  The  field  has 
been  limed  very  well  and  is  very  fertile. 
When  would  you  advise  sowing  the  Al¬ 
falfa  ?  A.  J.  C. 

Ohio. 

The  best  times  to  sow  Alfalfa  as  a  rule 
are  early  in  Spring  and  early  in  Fall. 
The  special  point  is  to  give  the  young 
plants  a  chance  to  start  without  the 
handicap  of  the  sunshine  of  midsummer. 
How  Alfalfa  will  come  through  such  a 
period  depends  very  largely  on  what  the 
weather  is.  If  the  Summer  chances  to 
be  fairly  cloudy,  that  is  with  no  long 
periods  of  blazing  sunshine  all  day  and 
drying  winds,  then  the  Spring  sown  cer¬ 
tainly  have  a  better  chance,  but  if  the  Al¬ 
falfa  is  sown  in  late  Summer  and  the 
Fall  is  fairly  favorable  it  will  come  on. 
Many  favor  Spring,  fitting  the  land  as 
well  as  possible  and  sowing  as  early  as  it 
can  be  worked  so  that  the  plants  may  get 
a  good  start  before  midsummer. 
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PLANT 


TRIES  SHRUBS 
FRUITWROSES, 


Never  a  Better  Time 
to  Beautify  Your  Grounds 
or  to  Plant  an  Orchard 


The  time  is  here  to  begin  your 
spring  planting  program !  Now, 
while  the  choicest  nursery 
grown  trees,  shrubs  and  flow¬ 
ers  are  available  in  good  quan¬ 
tities  and  may  never  be  so  low 
again  in  price.  The  best  way  is 
to  write  or  consult  a  nursery¬ 
man  or  his  representative  im¬ 
mediately.  He  will  be  glad  to 
assist  you. 


SEND  TODAY 

for  FREE  booklet’  ‘How  to 
Plant  the  Home  Grounds.’ 
Another  book,  ‘  'How  to  jHo-1 
Make  an  Outdoor  Living 
Room,”is  sent  for  10c. 


NATIONAL  HOME  PLANTING  BUREAU 

(.Sponsored  by  the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen) 

834  Union  Bank  Building,  Davenport,  Iowa 


IK ISP  MIXTURE 


Contains  10%  to  12%  good,  clean,  plump, 
high-germination  Alsike;  finest  recleaned 
Timothy.  Freight  paid  on  3  bu.  $2,95  Bu. 

45  lbs. ;  3  Bu.  in  bag. 

Order  from  this  ad. — if  not  pleased  return 
within  10  days;  we’ll  refund  your  money  and 
pay  freight  back. 

FREE  Catalog  of  Farm  -  Garden  Seeds. 

METCALF’S  DePt*  L- 

IVICIV/HUr  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


/ Plant  Your  Home 

Choice  SHRUBS 


10 

10 

24 

12 

2 

50 


Grounds  With^V 
and  PLANTS 
at  FAVORABLE  PRICES 

Lovely  Flowering  SHRUBS 
5  varieties  2  to  3  ft.  high 
Popular  High  Class  ROSES 
5  varieties,  2  yr.  Field  Grown 
PERENNIALS 
lOvarieties— strictly  No.lplants 
JAPANESE  BARBERRY 
Well  branched,  2  years 
Weeping  MULBERRY 
Graceful  lawn  Ornamentals 
PRIVET  HEDGE 
Strong  well  branched  bushes 


§275 

$400 

$325 

$100 

$300 

$400 


Everything  Sent  POSTPAID. 
WRITE  for  Varieties  of  Above. 


\ 


WESTMINSTER 

Westminster, 


NURSERY 
Md.  A 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY  ON  d 
EVERGREEN  TREES 

for  Roadside  and 

Christmas  Tree  Sales! 

Turn  a  handsome  profit  your  way.  Plant  and 
sell  KEENE  FORESTRY  Evergreens — the  kind 
that  sell  quickly.  3-4  year  transplants.  Sturdy 
New  England  grown  stock.  Produced  under 
our  personal  supervision.  26  years  in  business. 
Here  aro  specials,  and  prices  that  speak 
louder  than  words: 

DOUGLAS  FIR  —  4  yr.  transplanted,  6-15in. 
$3-100;  $20 -M. 

NORWAY  SPRUCE— 6-18in.  at  same  prices. 
CANADIAN  HEMLOCK  —  12-  18in.  $15-100; 
$100-M. 

AMERICAN  ARBORVITAE  —  5-10in.  $5-100; 
$35-M. 

Liberal  Discounts — lots  of  5M  or  more.  Write 
for  complete  circular  with  details. 

Keene  Forestry  Associates,  Dept.  RNY,  Keene,  N.  H.  * 


Garden  Digest 

— the  “garden  magazine  ol  all  garden 
magazines”— because  it  condenses 
helpful  suggestions  and  articles  of 
lasting  value  from  scores  of  maga¬ 
zines.  Garden  Digest  is  your 
private  secretary— always  watching 
for  the  best  ideas  on  home-place 
improvement.  Sample  10  cents.  One 
year  subscription,  $1.00.  GARDEN 
DIGEST,  148  Great  Dak  Lane, 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


Charleston  Wakefield,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Golden  Acre— 500- Joe; 
$1.00-1000.  Tomato  Plants  from 
Certified  Seed— Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best,  klarglobe— 500- 
75c;  $1.00-1000.  Ruby  King,  California  Wonder  Pepper 
Plants— $1  25-500;  1000-$2.00.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Sims  Potato  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  (la. 


3  Bottom  OLIVER  TRACTOR  PLOWS  No.  78 

**  14"  Steel  with  Comb.  Roll,  Cltrs.  and  Jfrs.— $100. 
Stock  limited.  BUCK  BROS  -  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
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NICOTINE 

SULPHATE 


FRUITS,  FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES  AND  POULTRY1 
BOOKLET  OF  INFORMATION  UPON  REQUEST. 


manufactured  by 


Nicotine  Production  Corp. 

INCORPORATED 

Clarksville,  Tennessee, U.S. A. 


TRACTOR 


The  sturdy,  compact  Centaur  Tractor  easily 
does  all  the  work  of  a  team  of  horses.  Full 
riding  ...  backs  of  Its  own  power  ...  very 
economical  to  operate.  Ideal  for  poultry  and 
truck  farms,  in  orchards,  groves 
and  vineyards. 


There  is  a 
place  for 
a  Centaur 
Tractor 
on  every 
farm. 

Send  for 

FREE  CATALOG  . .  tells  all  about 
the  Centaur,  how  it  fits  into  your  farming  program. 

N  ame _ _ _ _ _ _ 


Address _ _ _ 

Mail  to  Centaur  Tractor  Corp.  .T2-A  Main  St..  Greenwich,  Ohio 


Plows 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows  Hay 
and  Lawns 


High  Clearance. 
Gearing  Enclosed. 

BELT  JOBS 

Run  belt  machines, 
pumps,  saws,  etc. 

EASY  TERMS 

Time  plan  makes 
it  easy  to  own. 

FREE 
CATALOG 

Write  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalog. 


A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms. 
Gardners,  Florists.  Fruit. 

Growers,  Suburbanites.  ' 

Nurseries.  PoultrymenA 

AMPLE  POWER 

Makes  Work  Easy,  j 
with -field  or  truck 
crop  tools.  Also 
lawn  and  hay  or  j 
weed  mowing 
equipment. 


Walk 
or  Ride 


STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 


W5J"?a0olisf  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.Y. 
3262  Como  Are.  2469 ChestnutSt.  192CedarSt. 


TROWBRIDGE 

GRAFTING  WAX  J 


I 


‘Oldest  and  Best” 


Hand  or  Brush  Wax  for  Grafting.  Budding, 
Top  Working  of  all  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

Endorsed  by  Leading  Experiment  Stations 
and  Educational  Institutions. 

SOLD  BY  BEST  SEED  AND  HARDWARE  STORES 

or  Buy  Direct 

I  Lb.  Pkg.  60c  Vz  Lb.  Pkg.  35c  Vi  Lb.  Pkg.  25c 

POSTPAID 

Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers 

WALTER  E.  CLARK  &  SON 

Box  A,  Milford,  Conn. 


A  FRAME  $10‘'V 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers.  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordsou 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Vre  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

The  Common  Wild  Flowers 

Part  II 

Tlie  lovely  trailing  arbutus,  Epigaea 
repens,  with  its  waxy  bloom  and  delight¬ 
ful  fragrance,  is  the  sweetest  of  all  the 
early  Spring  flowers,  though  destined  in 
the  not-distant  future  to  be  extinct,  un¬ 
less  there  can  be  some  surer  prevention 
of  its  being  uprooted  and  carried  away 
by  over-zealous  wild-flower  lovers.  You 
may  look  for  it  along  sunny  sandy  ridges, 
mingling  its  pinkish  blossoms  with  the 
dead  brown  leaves  of  last  year,  and  the 
glossy  evergreen  of  the  wintergreen.  In 
some  parts  of  New  England  these  favor¬ 
ites  are  called  Mayflowers,  and  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  ground  laurel. 

In  April,  too,  you  will  find,  high  up  in 
seams  of  rocky  cliffs  and  on  hillsides,  the 
clustering  white  blossoms  of  the  early 
saxifrage,  Saxifraga  Virginiensis ;  tinged 
with  red  when  it  grows  in  boggy  mea¬ 
dows.  And  at  this  time  over  hillsides  and 
in  rocky  wood  borders  yon  will  see  the 
graceful  white  racemes  of  the  lovely  foam- 
flower,  false  mitrewort.  a  member  of  the 
saxifrage  family,  and  the  true  mitrewort, 

Mitella  diphylla,  which  resembles  the 
foam-flower  in  foliage,  but  bears  its  deli¬ 
cate,  crystal-like  blossoms  in  daintier 
clusters.  This  little  plant  is  more  often 
found  in  deeper  woods,  and  blossoms 
somewhat  later. 

Then  there  are  the  Trilliums,  the  large 
white  variety  known  as  Trillium  grandi- 
florum,  with  its  lovely  snowy  white 
flowers,  found  during  April  and  early 
May  in  shady  wood  borders  and  along 
banks  of  streams,  and  the  fragrant  nod¬ 
ding  Trillium,  T.  cernuum,  that  bears 
smaller  white  or  pinkish  blossoms,  grow¬ 
ing  best  in  moist  shady  spots.  The  paint¬ 
ed  Trillium,  T.  undulatum,  is  some¬ 
what  smaller  than  the  large  white  va¬ 
riety,  with  its  petals  painted  at  the  base 
with  red  stripes.  It  grows  abundantly  in 
the  Adirondacks  - and  Catskill  mountains. 

Dutchman’s  breeches,  Dicentra  cucul- 
laria,  is  another  early  favorite  of  the 
lovers  of  wildlings.  This  dainty  flower 
thrives  best  in  rocky  places,  and  in  early 
April  its  heart-shaped  blossoms  lighten 
many  shaded  ledges  in  Southern  and 
Central  New  York.  The  squirrel  corn, 

Dicentra  Canadensis,  is  closely  akin  to 
Dutchman’s  breeches ;  its  greenish  or 
pink  flowers  are  also  heart-shape,  with 
short  rounded  spurs.  These  little  flowers 
have  a  delightful  fragrance  similar  to 
that  of  the  hyacinths,  and  are  found 
blooming  in  early  Spring  farther  north, 
in  deeper  wooded  places. 

In  May  we  find  many  more  beautiful 
and  interesting  plants  and  blooming 
shrubs.  Gay  circles  of  the  delicate  wind¬ 
flower,  wood  anemone,  Anemone  nemo- 
rosa,  nodding  on  slender  stalks  in  wooded 
spots,  and  near  it  the  rue  anemone 
(Thalictrum),  though  a  little  different 
in  appearance  and  habit,  for  it  seems  to 
grow  best  about  spreading  roots  of  old 
trees,  bearing  its  pinkish  flowers  in  clus¬ 
ters.  The  dainty  star-flower,  Trientalis 
Americana,  is  a  pretty  little  May  flower, 
too,  with  the  whole  effect,  plant,  leaf,  and 
flossom  starry  and  pointed.  It  is  fsually 
found  mingling  its  snowy  whiteness  with 
the  rounded  flowers  of  the  wild  straw- 
jerry. 

The  shadbush  and  flowering  dogwood 
constitute  a  fascinating  addition  to  the 
early  Spring  landscape,  flaunting  their 
graceful  branches,  sheeted  in  snow  white¬ 
ness,  in  April  and  early  May,  against  a 
background  of  bare  branches,  slightly 
tinged  with  the  early  Spring  green  of  the 
thicket  and  woodland.  The  airy  graceful 
shadbush  with  its  mass  of  star-shaped 
jlossoms,  white  with  narrow,  spreading 
petals,  born  on  branchlets  of  delicate 
tracery,  in  dainty  clusters,  is  wonder¬ 
fully  effective.  The  family  name  is  Ame- 
anchier  canadensis,  though  it  has  several 
nicknames,  among  them  shadblow,  June- 
berry  and  serviceberry.  It  gained  the 
name  shadbush.  or  shadblow  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  blossoms  at  the  time 
when  the  shad  run  up  the  streams  from 
the.  ocean.  Juneberry  denotes  that  the 
fruit  ripens  in  June,  and  serviceberry  be¬ 
cause  its  fruit  is  edible.  The  leaves  have 
an  interesting  way  of  unfolding  about  the 
time  the  flowers  begin  to  fade.  Early  in 
their  development  they  are  protected  by 
a  soft  white  hairy-like  floss,  which  as 
soon,  as  the  flowers  fall  is  pushed  off  and 
the  fresh  young  leaves  appear. 

The  beautiful  dogwood,  worshipped  by 
all  wild-flower  lovers,  like  the  trailing  ar¬ 
butus,  has  long  been  a  prey  to  the  wild- 
flower  bandits,  so  much  so  that  many  of 
these  lovely  flowering  shrubs  growing  in 
suburbs  and  along  country  highways, 
have  been  completely  stripped  of  their 
lower  branches,  giving  the  shrub  an  un¬ 
natural  and  ungraceful  appearance.  It 
may  be  interesting  for  those  who  have 
not  learned  the  blossoming  secret  of  the 
lovely  dogwood,  to  know  that  the  true 
flowers  are  minute  green  and  yellow 
flowerets  surrounded  by  an  involucre 
of  four  large  notched  sections,  commonly 
taken  for  the  flower  itself,  though  in 
reality  it  is  only  the  true  flower’s  pro¬ 
tector.  During  the  flowerets’  develop¬ 
ment  they  are  snugly  wrapped  within 
brownish  folds,  which,  when  blossoming 
time  arrives,  are  transformed  into  the 
four  lovely  flat  spreading  petal-like  sec¬ 
tions,  which  add  so  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  dogwood. 

The  May  swamps  and  moist  woods  of 
New  York  are  made  lovely  by  masses  of 
the  pink  Azalea,  commonly  known  as 
wild  honeysuckle,  Pinxter  or  swamp-pink. 

Familiar  to  all  who  have  climbed  over 
the  rocky  hillsides  and  mountains  in  the 


pound  of  this 

new  seed  potato  dip 

treats  80  bushels 


Say  good-bye  to  old 
“soak”  treatments! 

Stop  wasting  two 
hours  on  a  one-minute 
job!  Save  time  and  money  by 
treating  your  seed  potatoes  the 
new,  modern  way  —  with  New 
Improved  Semesan  Bel. 

So  effective  that  one  pound  now 
treats  70  to  80  bushels — four 
times  as  much  seed  as  you  could 
formerly  treat  with  Semesan  Bel! 
Yet  so  economical  that  it  protects 
your  seed  for  as  little  as  V/2C  per 
bushel — even  less  than  the  cost  of 
corrosive  sublimate  treatment! 

Just  Dip  and  Plant 

Improved  Semesan  Bel  treatment 
is  quick  and  easy.  All  you  do  is  dip 
your  seed  and  plant.  But  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  simple  method  are 
tremendous!  Rhizoctonia  and  scab 
organisms  are  killed  on  the  seed. 
Your  stand  is  stronger,  healthier. 
You  get  a  cleaner,  larger  yield  per 
acre.  Without  seed  injury — without 
extra  labor — at  very  little  expense! 


20%  INCREASE  WITH  IMPROVED  SEMESAN  BELt 
Above:  Yield  from  a  fraction  of  an  acre. 


Big  Yield  Increases 

H.  O.  Dickey,  Minnesota,  reports 
he  dug  a  20%  yield  increase  with 
Improved  Semesan  Bel.  In  Ohio, 
E.  C.  Hale  obtained  a  16%  in¬ 
crease.  Frank  French,  New  York, 
dug  13%  more  potatoes  from  his 
treated  acreage.  Practical  tests  in 
18  different  states  show  similar 
increases. 

Free  Seed  Treating  Chart! 

Even  your  certified  seed  potatoes 
should  be  treated  with  Improved 
Semesan  Bel,  for  no  seed  is  ever 
entirely  free  of  disease.  Other 
crops  need  seed  treatment,  too.  So 
here’s  valuable  help !  A  complete 
Seed  Treating  Chart.  Free !  Just 
ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to  Bayer- 
Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  6-A 
105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Semesan  Bel 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 

CERES  AN  for  seed  grains  and  cotton;  SEMESAN  JR. 
for  seed  corn;  SEMESAN  for  flowers  and  vegetables 

YOU  NEED  SEED  TREATMENT— THIS  YEAR  MORE  THAN  EVER! 


stops  destructive 
climbing  insects 

WHY  let  insects  climb  your 
trees  or  grapevines  and  destroy 
buds,  foliage  and  fruit.  Stop  them  with  Tree  Tangle¬ 
foot.  This  sticky  compound  is  easy  to  apply  with  a 
wooden  paddle— —outlasts  substitutes  1 0  to  20  times— 
is  effective  three  to  four  months.  Better  than  wax  for 
grafting  operations.  Good  too  for  sealing  tree  cuts, 
wounds  and  cavities.  Keep  Tree  Tanglefoot  on  hand. 
Sold  at  seed,  hardware  and  drug  stores.  Buy  now  l 
Send  for  interesting  booklet  on  insects 
THE  TANGLEFOOT  COMPANY,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


TREE  TANGLEFOOT 


£ 

-  .  II  •  I 

(' 

1  1 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Redwood,  $1.40— While  Pine,  $1.60 

Well  made  with  crosB-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  -  -  $1.90  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


Double  the  dollars 
at  harvest  with 
r-  Ospraymo.  High, 

,4L\)  constant  pressure  guar- 
anteed.  Revolving  paddles 
_  with  brushes  keep  spray  well 
mixed,  prevent  clogging.  Low 
.  C  “  up-keep.  Sprayer  for  every  need  — 
WV  large  power  orchard  and  potato  spray¬ 
ers.  Our  50-year  sprayer-experience  at  your 
service.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  Dept  2.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Falling  stumps  for  yourself  I 
and  others  with  “  Hercules  [ 
the  fastest,  easiest  operating  I 
stump  puller  made.  Tractor,  I 
horse  or  hand  power.  Easy  I 
terms— 10%  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


Write  Quick  for  Agent’s  Offer 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  you. 
in  my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog— free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
1130  29th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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DIBBLE’S 


SEED  FARMS 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 

of  the  Highest  Quality  only,  at  prices  you  can  afford 
to  pay.  \  V  >  '  ' 

TODAY’S  PRICES  —  EXTRA  VALUES 

Montana  Alfalfa  . . . . $11.40  per  hu. 

Grimm  Alfalfa  .  12.90  per  hu. 

Bed  Clover  .  10.80  per  bu. 

U.  S.  Verified,  of  course. 

Purity,  our  tfest  above  90.50%. 

The  Best  Grade  Obtainable 

Fancy  Alsike,  98.50%  pure . . $10. 20  per  bu. 

Dibble’s  Timothy,  99.50%  pure .  2.7o  per  bu. 

(Full  Bag,  3  bu.) .  7.50  per  bag 

Timothy- Alsike,  Natural  Mixture .  3.o0  per  bu. 

(Average  22%  Alsike) 

(Full  Bag.  3  bu.)  . 10. 00  per  bag 

Heavyweight,  40-lb.  Seed  Oats.... . 6 o  per  DU. 

SEED  CORN,  Germination  95  to  98% 

7  Varieties  . $1.50  per  bu. 

4  bu.  for  $5.00 

3  Varieties  . . .  1. 1 5  per  bu. 

4  bu.  for  $6.00 

State  Certified,  College  Inspected  Seed  Potatoes 

$2.25  per  150-lb.  sack 

Selected,  TJ.  S.  No.  1 . $1.50  per  sack 

Catalog,  Complete  Price  List— FREE 

Use  the  coupon  or  a  postal  card. _ 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER, 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 

Send  me  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Name  . 

P.  . . 

State  . 


Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs  at  Bargain  Prices 

Special  Concert  Orchestra  Over  WLS  Every  Friday  Afternoon  at  1:15  P.  M. 
v  JI  n  E  i  r  P  T  "T"  mi  A  T  A  is  Jung’s  Wayahead.  Big  red  Nothing  earlier  to 

EARLIEST  TO  IVl  AT  O  fruit  ripe  as  early  as  July  4th  be  bad  anywhere. 

Beenlar  price  150  per  pkt,  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds  we  will  send  you  a.  trial  pkt.  of  this 

rs?  .r.  A  M  z?.? 4  ’  w,soo»s,N 


vicinity  of  the  Hudson  River,  or  over  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  lovely 
mountain  laurel,  Kalmia  latifolia,  whose 
quaint  old-fashioned  nicknames  are  spoon- 
wood  and  calico-bush.  With  its  glossy 
evergreen  leaves  and  masses  of  pink  and 
white  bloom  glorifying  the  rocky  waste 
places  during  the  month  of  June  it  is  a 
shrub  to  be  prized  and  preserved.  If  you 
are  a  bold  explorer,  not  afraid  of  dense 
thickets,  of  scratched  hands,  and  torn 
jackets,  you  will  find  early  in  July,  hid¬ 
den  away  in  the  deep  woods  of  these  same 
hillsides  and  mountains,  the  lovely  waxy 
flower-clusters  of  the  American  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our  na¬ 
tive  wild  flowers. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 


Hybrid  Inbred  Sweet  Corns 

Recently  developed  and  tested  by  State  Experiment  Stations 

Are  Wonderfully  Uniform  and  Have  Highest  Quality 

Every  sweet  corn  grower  should  know  about  them. 

Write  today  for  full  details  and  prices  on  this  hybrid  seed. 

K.  C.  Livermore  Box  R  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS,  CABBAGE,  SWEET  CORN 


WjetS.,  {ftou/n, 
WM,  Stated  WM, 
ZuuM  WM  -  - 1 
TAjufa- 
(Bound, 
to  (Pan, 

WMf 


Ask  for  details. 


West  HillNurseries 

Box  1 1 .  Fredonia.  N.  Y.  500  Varieties  Fruit 

and  OrnamentalTrees,  Shrubs, etc.  State  inspected. 
Guaranteed  true-to-name.  size  and  quality  repi-e- 
sented.  Our  56th  year.  CATALOG  FREE. 

STRAWBERRIES 

D  A  V  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 

r  rt  I  tells  how.  Describes  best 
*  varieties,  methods  and 

plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


30  Beautiful  Glads  $1.00 

Including  a  dollar  variety  labeled.  No  two  alike.  All 
large  bulbs,  postpaid.  Value  $3.00  or  more.  -00 
varieties  at  low  prices.  Ask  for  catalog. 

GELSER  BROTHERS.  Box  R,  DALTON,  N.  Y. 


of  $1.25. 


100  large  bulbs,  sure  to  bloom; 
10  varieties,  labeled  color  and 
name;  sent  post  paid  on  receipt 
JACOB  D.  SPIEGEL  -  Norma,  N.  J. 


GLADIOLUS 


m  n  m/ll  tIC  for  thin  pocket  books  have 
f iLAl/i  ULl/9  already  beat  the  depression. 
Send  for  list.  E.  N.  TILTON  -  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  benutiflers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  SI.  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Macedon,N.  ¥. 

. _ II-,, 11*;  21  inches  high,  12— $1.00;  other 

pirea  van  hOUtlBI  Shrubs,  loo.  Elberta  trees,  10c. 

Catalog  free.  MALTA  NURSERY  -  Malta.  Ohio 

r,/-k  v  I  Hf\f\  n  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna- 
UUAWUUU  mental.  Well  rooted  plants,  SI. 20 
dozen,  delivered.  MAX  NURSERY  -  Mineral,  Virginia 

3  Rose  Bushes— Large,  2  years  old,  everblooniing,  all 
different,  $1.25.  Zerfass  Nurseries,  Ine.,  Ilansville,  N.  Y. 
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one  of  the  best  strains 
grown.  Hot  water 
treated  and  tested. 
Ready  by  April  15th  to  20th.  Price,  S2.00  per  ounce. 
PETER.  HAND  -  Cutchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Brussel  Sprout  Seed 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  howyou 
fean  save  money  by  buying  direct 
[rom  the  largest  Berry  Box  and, 

Basket  Factory  in  the  Country . 

Hew  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany  .Ind. 
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MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES — 4-G  ft.,  $1.25 
$10.00  per  100.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Hue  Baby  Spruce  greens  and  Nursery  Stock. 

lend  for  catalog.  CASSEL  NURSERY  -  Mantua,  Ohio 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  383  W.  30th  St  New  York. 


siai 

FRUIT 
TREES 

GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 

Plan  for  the  Future 

Money  in  Fruit.  Be  prepared  for  the  Prosperity 
which  is  hound  to  come.  A  few  dollars  invested 
in  Flowering  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens,  are 
“Home  Beautifiers,”  and  enhance  its  value. 

RED  RASPBERRIES 

The  Most  Delicious  of  Small 
Fruits. 

CERTIFIED  VIKING  NEW 

RED  RASPBERRY 

Berries  large,  firm,  fine  quality, 
very  productive,  ripens  early, 
brings  highest  price  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  A  money  maker. 

We  also  offer  for  sale  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Certified  Government  Inspected  Fruit  Trees,  in¬ 
cluding  New  and  Trustworthy  varieties.  Send  for 
Catalog  (it’s  free)  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  our  Horticultural  Products.  Products  that 
you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  Prop’s. 

WILSON,  NIAGARA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

“'The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 


CERTIFIED  Me  INTOSH 

BARGAINS 


Hi  3! 
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Profitable  McIntosh,  49  other 
certified  Apple  varieties.  Also 
Pears,  Plums,  Grapes,  Berries, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Perennials,  etc. 
Fa mousMaloney  upland  stock. 
ALL  GUARANTEED.  Cata¬ 
log  (free)  quotes  lowest  prices 
Big  discount  for  early  buyers. 
Write.  Maloney’s  are  on  the 
air  over  W  G  Y — WHAM. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

174  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Q  Since  188!,) 


GROWERS  for  48  YEARS 


l  FRUIT 

-  SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS -ORNAMENTALS 

tyf\rrf  REDUCTION  from  1931  prices  in  most 
JO  varieties.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm 
Flowers  and  Garden  Seeds.  We  have  600,000  fruit 
trees,  evergreens, shade  trees,  etc.  New¬ 
est  varieties.  Get  tree  1932  catalog,  lists 
everything  for  garden,  farm  and  lawn.  Write 


Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House  . 
Box  II,  Geneva.  Ohio 


Budded  WalnutandPecanTrees  HARvIr|EPES 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY.  Bo»  16B.  R0CKP0RT,  IND. 


What  is  New  in  Fruit 
Growing? 

Part  V. 

“Removal  of  Spray  Residues  for  Ohio 
Grown  Apples;”  Ohio  Bimo.  Bui.  151, 
1931;  C.  S.  Holland.  Seventy-three  sam¬ 
ples  from  all  sections  of  Ohio  were  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  1930  for  arsenic  residue.  Very 
few  exceeded  the  tolerances,  either  do¬ 
mestic  or  world.  Three  to  five  pounds  of 
lime  to  80  gallons  of  spray  reduced  resi¬ 
due  on  Grimes  and  Jonathan.  Dry  wiping 
machines  are  of  little  value  for  removing 
arsenic.  One  per  cent  by  volume  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  was  the  best  solvent.  It  did 
not  affect  the  bloom  nor  keeping  quality. 
For  a  volume  of  less  than  6,000  bushels, 
a  homemade  washer  will  do. 

“Removing  Spray  Residue  from  Apples 
and  Pears;”  F.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Farmers’  Bui.  1687,  1931;  H.  C.' 
Diehl  and  others.  A  very  complete  bulle- 
tion  on  residue  removal'  which  considers 
the  relation  of  spray  practice  to  spray 
residue,  the  relation  of  maturity  to  fruit 
cleaning,  various  methods  of  dry  and  wet 
cleaning  methods  on  keeping  quality, 
types  of  washing  equipment,  and  the  cost 
of  removing  spray  residue. 

“Washing  Fruit  to  Remove  Spray 
Residue  in  the  Hudson  Valley;”  New 
York  (Geneva)  Bui.  575,  1929;  L.  V. 
shear.  The  concentration  of  acid  and 
length  of  treatment  need  to  be  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  conditions.  A  bath  of  one 
minute  in  hydrochloric  acid  concentra¬ 
tions  of  from  1  to  100  to  1  to  500  meets 
the  requirements  in  most  cases,  so  far  as 
spray  residue  is  concerned. 

“Spray  Residue  and  Its  Removal  from 
Apples;”  Indiana  Bui.  345,  1931;  O.  W. 
Ford  and  C.  L.  Burkholder.  One  per  cent 
hydrochloric  acid  by  volume  is  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  strength  to  use  for  the  removal  of 
residue  by  the  dipping  method.  Twenty 
to  30  seconds  exposure  to  1  per  cent  hy¬ 
drochloric  acid  in  the  flood  type  commer¬ 
cial  washer  reduced  the  arsenical  load  be¬ 
low  the  world  tolerance  of  .01  grains 
As202  per  pound  of  fruit.  The  use  of 
wipers  or  brushes  failed  to  reduce  the  ar¬ 
senical  residue.  Other  workers  have 
found  an  average  reduction  of  15  to  35 
per  cent  in  eases  of  heavy  residue,  but  in 
some  cases  little,  if  any,  reduction  when 
the  load  was  only  two  or  three  times  the 
world  tolerance  before  dry  cleaning. 

“Removal  of  Spray  Residue  from  Ap¬ 
ples;”  Virginia  Bui.  278,  1931;  Hough, 
Hurt,  Ellett,  Eheart  and  Groves.  An 
arsenical  spray  applied  during  the  first 
half  of  July  may  leave  an  excessive 
amount  of  residue  on  the  fruit,  if  fol¬ 
lowed  by  dry  weather  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  season.  An  arsenical  spray 
applied  in  late  July  left  an  excessive 
amount  of  residue  on  the  fruit  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  although  rain¬ 
fall  greatly  exceeded  the  normal  precipi¬ 
tation  for  August  and  September.  Aver¬ 
age  removal  by  wiping  or  brushing  ap¬ 
proximated  one-third  of  the  total  arse¬ 
nical  residue  on  the  fruit.  Washing  fruit 
in  a  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
consistently  removed  excessive  arsenical 
residues.  For  each  bushel  of  washed  fruit, 
one  gallon  of  fresh  rinse  water  delivered 
through  spray  nozzles,  removed  traces  of 
acid  from  the  fruit.  The  towel  method 
of  wiping  and  drying  washed  fruit,  was 
more  satisfactory  than  air  drying. 
Washed  fruit  kept  as  well  as  unwashed 
when  packed  and  stored  in  baskets. 

Canning,  Cooking  and  By-Products 

“The  ‘Frozen-Pack’  Method  of  Preserv¬ 
ing  Berries;”  Oregon  Bui.  278,  1931;  Er¬ 
nest  H.  Wiegand.  “Frozen-pack”  or 
quick  freezing  of  berries  and  cherries  has 
been  a  success.  The  tonnage  of  the  pack 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  in  1925  was 
6,064  tons.  In  1930  it  reached  17,326 
tons.  The  bulletin  explains  methods  used 
in  the  Northwest.  »•  H.  sudds. 


ALFALFA 

Hardy,  Northern-Grown 

GRIMM,  Certified  in  sealed  Bu.  60  ihs. 

one-bushel  Bags  $14.00 

GANADIAN  Variegated.  Best  Canadian 
Grown.  Purple  stained  to  show 
Canadian  origin.  Very  hardy.  15.00 

METCALF’S  Northwestern,  Idalio-Utah 

Grown.  Unusual  value.  12.00 

All  U.  S.  Government  Verified 

Freight  Prepaid — Order  from  This  Ad 
These  Prices  Good  Until  March  25th 
FREE  CATALOG  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds. 
Write  for  your  copy. 

METCALFS  ounSSEiS:  n.  y. 

Store  also  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ISBELLS 

NEW 

Seed  Annual 


Your  Garden  will  produce  better  qual¬ 
ity  vegetables  and  finer  flowers— at  no 
greater  cost— whenyou  plant  ISBELL'S 
Northern  Grown  Seeds.  Write  today 
for  a  copy  of  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual— it  is 
brimful  of  useful  information — over  400  true- 
to-nature  illustrations  — 28  pages  in  natural 
colors.  Tells  how  and  when  to  plant.  Quotes 
direct-from-grower  prices  on  flower,  vege¬ 
table  and  field  seeds.  It’s  Free.  Write  today. 
ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers 
169  Mechanic  St.  (20A)  Jackson,  Mich. 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per 
measured  bn.  of  the  highest  quality.  You  should  by 
all  means  try  these  oats.  Get  our  exceptionally  low 
prices.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa, 
Meditim  Red.  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy 
Seed  and  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples 
and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Box  65,  Melrose,  Ohio. 

Rurpee*s 

■^Garden  Book 

Describes  all  best  flowers  ITtfnn 
and  vegetables.  Hundreds  I  ■  W 
pictures.  Planting  in¬ 
formation.  Send  10c  for  35-cent 
packet  of  new  Marigold  Guinea 
Gold.  Write  for  FREE  Book. 

„  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO., 

Z5B  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

C.  O.  D.  Frostproof 

CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS 

All  varieties.  Shipped  promptly 

500— 63c  lOOO— 98c  3000— *2.83 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.  TIFTON,  GA. 

ICKS  Gardeiw  Floral  G 

Choice  new'  vurietieb,  old  favorites, 
all  about  grrowinff  them  Flower  and'\\^'y 

James  Vick,  188  Plessanl  SI.,  Rochester,  N.  V.  “ The  Flower  City’ 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobblers — Carman  No.  3 
Green  Mountains 

Write  today  for  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


1  urn  ^<7 ree/ 

H  i  ’hrmlr-full  nf  low  on  i  iu>  aft 


Chock-full  of  low  prices  on  me  nn-  at/  about. 
,  j  .  est  seeds  for  farm  and  garden,  also  [rest 

™As\  helnful  hints  for  early  crops  and  F-U'ts 

,See° J  highest  yield.  Sent  free —  1 


WM.  HENRY  MAIIIE  557  Maule  Bldg. 


EZB3HEH 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


Send  No  Money— C.  O.  D.  I  Frostproof 

Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

ALL  VARIETIES— SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 

500 -63c  I OOO— 98c  3000— »2. 83 

STANDARD  PLANT  COMPANY  -  TIFTON,  GA. 


Scarified  Sweet  Clover,  $2.55  Bu. 
Alfalfa,  $7.20  Bu. 

Free  from  noxious  weed  seeds.  Shipped  subject 
inspection.  Write  for  free  samples,  club  dis¬ 
counts,  and  prepaid  proposition. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  GRIMM  ALFALFA  ASSN, 

Fargo,  N.  D.  500  Co-operating  Growers. 


ARDY  ALFALFA  SEED,  $5.00;  Grimm 
_  Alfalfa,  $7.t0;  VVliite  Sweet  Clover,  $2.70;  lied 

Clover,  $7.80;  Alsike,  $7.80.  All  fiO  lb.  bushel.  Return 
seed  if  not  satisfied.  GEO.  BOWMAN,  Concordia,  Kansas. 


COOK’S  C.nJ  Rural  Russets,  Irish 

KKTIHF.D  JLLU  TUIatUcS  Cobblers.  "e  pay 
freight.  Safe  arrival  guar.  Irving  E.  Cook,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

HILL  SELECTED  Golden  Bantam  Varieties,  Country 

CF%  Cl  |\|  Gentleman,  Whipples  Yellow,  Early 
TY  III  and  Late  Evergreen,  Sweepstake, 

QUALITY  FARMS  PITT8FORR,  N.  Y. 

\S/’L  not  buy  direct;  flower,  vegetable  and  berry 
W  tiy  plants  and  trees— 100  Wash.  Asp.  roots,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.00.  Cat.  CLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  l’a. 

a,,,..!  figure  Caail  Whipples  Yellow,  Golden  Gem, 

Sweet  born  seed  Burpee  Highest  Quality. 

Reasonable  prices.  DONALD  COON  -  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

D  ,•/•  in..  White  —  Smooth  liui-al*. 

I  arhnPn  rmUTAAC  bigyielders,  tuber  unit  strain 

vVI  UHCU  1  UUUUCO  RATH  BROS.  Pittsford,  N  Y. 

PVERGREEN  Tree  Seedlings  and  Transplants. 

L  ELFGREN  NURSERIES  -  East  Klllinoly,  Conn. 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Silas  Wright  Grange,  a  thriving 
Grange  up  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  N. 
Y..  and  bearing  a  noted  historic  name,  is 
living  up  to  its  record  by  being  designated 
as  an  Honor  Grange  for  the  fourth  con¬ 
secutive  year. 

South  Rutland  Grange  of  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y.,  as  mother  of  one  of  the 
famous  Juvenile  Granges  of  the  Empire 
State,  is  to  give  due  recognition  to  the 
honors  brought  upon  the  parent  Grange 
by  its  lively  youngsters  and  is  making 
plans  to  improve  its  hall  so  as  to  give 
the  Juveniles  better  and  more  ample  ac¬ 
commodations.  This  Juvenile  Grange 
ranks  second  in  the  State  for  efficiency. 
The  parent  Grange  is  also  an  honor  win¬ 
ner  itself,  being  one  of  the  two  Granges 
in  the  county  to  be  awarded  a  blue  rib¬ 
bon  in  the  State  Lecturer’s  contests  of 
the  Granges  of  the  State. 

Thousand  Island  Grange,  another  Jef¬ 
ferson  County  unit,  was  one  of  the  gold- 
piece  winners  which  passed  the  25-mark 
in  new  members  during  the  past  year. 
Pomona  Master  Grover  Russell  is  the 
master  of  this  thriving  Grange. 

Union  Grange  No.  5  of  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty,  organized  July  3,  1873,  now  the  third 
ranking  Grange  of  the  Empire  State  in 
point  of  age,  has  three  Golden  Sheaf 
members,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Scott  and 
Charles  B.  Kennedy.  Another  veteran 
member  of  that  Grange,  Mrs.  I.  B.  Clark, 
who  also  has  been  honored  with  a  Golden 
Sheaf  certificate,  transferred  her  jnember- 
sliip  a  few  years  ago  to  Adams  Center 
Grange  of  the  same  county.  Union 
Grange  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Belle¬ 
ville,  the  home  of  old  Union  Academy, 
one  of  the  historic  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  State,  which  has  made  a 
name  for  itself  by  having  so  many  famous 
men  and  women  among  its  graduates. 

Oswego  County,  which  ranks  second 
among  the  counties  of  the  Empire  State 
in  the  number  of  Granges,  has  six  women 
serving  this  year  as  Masters  among  its 
38  Granges.  One  of  these  women  so 
honored  is  also  the  Juvenile  Grange 
Deputy  of  her  county,  Mrs.  Norman  L. 
Clark,  Master  of  Pulaski  Grange.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  Granges  of  the  county  have 
been  ably  served  by  women  as  Masters  in 
the  past  and  one  of  its  Granges,  Central 
Square,  not  long  since  was  “manned” 
throughout  its  official  list  by  women.  It 
is  since  New  York  State  adopted  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  having  the  wives  of  County  Depu¬ 
ties  as  Juvenile  Deputies  that  the  State 
has  had  such  a  phenomenal  increase  in 
the  membership  of  its  Juvenile  Granges 
and  now  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the 
States  in  Juvenile  membership.  Truly 
the  founders  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  were  wise  when  they  decided 
to  confer  upon  the  women  of  the  farms 
equal  rights  and  privileges  with  the  men 
upon  entrance  into  the  Grange.  And  to 
Miss  Caroline  A.  Hall,  niece  of  Oliver 
Hudson  Kelley,  the  father  of  the  order, 
belongs  the  distinguished  honor  of  having 
suggested  to  her  famous  uncle  the  idea  of 
placing  men  and  women  upon  equal  foot¬ 
ing  in  the  great  farm  fraternity  which 
Father  Kelley  established  more  than  60 
years  ago.  It  was  largely  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  also  of  the  women  of  the  Grange 
that  the  order  went  on  record  in  favor 
of  woman  suffrage,  and  New  York  State 
Grange  furnished  some  of  the  ablest  and 
most  eloquent  of  the  women  whose  pleas 
brought  the  ballot  to  woman.  Three  of 
these  women  who  were  leaders  in  this 
great  campaign  were  members  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County.  N.  Y..  Granges,  Mrs. 
Walter  C.  Gifford,  Mrs.  Bela  B.  Lord 
and  Mrs.  Carrie  E.  S.  Twing. 

Orrin  F.  Ross,  who  was  one  of  those 
New  York  State  farmers  to  receive  the 
award  of  Master  Farmer  this  year,  owns 
and  operates  a  104-acre  farm  near  Low- 
ville,  Lewis  County.  N.  Y.  Mr.  Ross  is 
one  of  the  Grange  leaders  of  his  county, 
being  Overseer  of  the  Lewis  County  Po¬ 
mona  Grange  and  has  served  as  Master 
of  Lowville  Grange,  one  of  the  leading 
Granges  of  the  Empire  State.  Mr.  Ross 
received  his  training  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  and  at  present  is  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  that  college.  For 
three  years  he  served  as  Farm  Bureau 
manager  for  Franklin  and  Oneida  coun¬ 
ties.  He  is  a  prominent  Holstein  breeder 
of  the  State  and  keeps  a  herd  of  80 
registered  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  on  his 
farm.  His  daughter,  the  oldest  of  nine 
children,  is  a  sophomore  at  Cornell,  where 
she  is  studying  law. 

Of  the  733  Granges  reporting  to  State 
Secretary  Riley  of  New  York  State  for 
the  year  1930  there  were  but  42  with 
women  as  Masters.  But  as  to  lecturers 
the  proportion  was  very  much  larger,  the 
woman  lecturers  of  these  733  Granges 
numbering  over  S6  per  cent  of  the  total 
number.  Of  the  32  State  Granges  13 
have  women  as  State  lecturers  and  14 
have  women  as  State  secretaries. 


Who  Knows  this  Berry 

A  neighbor  of  mine  saw  a  crate  of 
strawberries  in  New  York  which  the 
commission  man  claimed  was  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Lupton  and  Missionary.  I  would 
like  to  know  the  name  of  this  berry. 

Maryland.  M.  e.  g. 

This  is  new  to  us,  and  several  inquiries 
made  to  strawberry  men  show  that  they 
do  not  know  it.  Perhaps  some  reader  can 
tell. 


Judge:  “Now  tell  me  how  you  came 
to  rob  that  house.”  Burglar :  “I  can’t 
sir.  It’s  a  trade  secret.” — New  York 
Sun. 
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CUP  AND  MAIL 


— and  they  cost  less 
than  ever  this  year — 

You  have  a  certain  amount  invested  in  your 
farm — you’ll  spend  the  same  amount  of 
time,  money  and  hard  work  this  year  to  run 
your  farm — except  that  seeds  free  from 
weeds  will  make  less  work  and  bigger 
crops.  Ordinarily  it’s  foolish  to  save  a  few 
cents  on  seeds — when  those  few  cents  mean 
many  dollars  less  in  crops  in  the  Fall.  But 
this  year  is  bargain  year,  you  can  save  money 
on  seeds,  and  still  have  the  finest  there  are, 
still  assure  yourself  the  most  profitable  crops. 
For  this  year  Hoffman’s  seeds  actually  cost 
less  than  ordinary  seeds  do  in  other  years. 

Just  look  over  our  catalog !  Here  are  seeds 
-  that  are  famous  for  freedom  from  weeds, 
JJh  famous  for  producing  those  bigger  and 
'  better  crops  that  bring  better  prices.  For 
33  years  Hoffman’s  seeds  have  been  known 
as  the  kind  that  produce  profits  for  the 
farmer.  This  is  an  ideal  year  to  let  them 
do  the  same  for  you. 

They  are  tested  seeds — sure  to  grow — free  of  foul 
weeds — proven  varieties — hardy  strains  suited  to 
your  section.  Every  bag  must  please  you.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Don’t  pass  up  this  chance 
to  get  the  finest  seeds  at  bargain  prices. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  JCandisville 

Lancaster  County,  ‘JPa. 


\  A.  H.  HOFFMAN  INC,  Box  13 

Landisville,  Lancaster  County  Pa. 

Send  me  your  free  catalog  and  price  list. 

T^ame. . . . 

«_ Address . 


^Hoffmans 
' seeds  pay 


CLOVER 

Red,  Alsike  and  Sweet 
Clovers.  Ten  different 
varieties.  All  of  tested 
and  proved  quality. 
The  surest  protection 
backs  up  every  bag  of 
Hoffman  clover. 

PASTURE  GRASS 

This  is  a  year  when 
most  pastures  are 
badly  in  need  of  re¬ 
seeding.  Luckily  for 
the  farmer,  prices  are 
low.  Hoffman  quality 
in  all  strains. 

ALFALFA 

The  past  two  years  has 
proved  Alfalfa’s  value. 
Hoffman’s  is  the  gen¬ 
uine  U.  S.  Government 
Verified  Origin  seed. 
Four  splendid  types. 
Hardiest  strains  known. 

CORN 

Twelve  reliable  kinds. 
Hoffman’s  seed  corn 
drying  plant  assures 
highest  percentage  of 
germination.  Hoffman’s 
corn  fills  the  crib  and 
the  silo. 
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EMPIRE 

that's  the  name  of  Kellogg’s  new 
wonder  strawberry  —  just  out.  Act 
quick  and  get  5  plants  to  test  in  your 
own  garden  for  only  10c.  It's  the  last 
word  in  strawberries.  Kellogg's  Straw¬ 
berries  are  the  world’s  best  for  big 
yields  and  big  profits.  Send  for  our 
new  big  1932  Fruit,  Berry  and  Flower 
catalog.  You  never  saw  such  low 
prices  and  such  big  Bargain  Offers. 

Remember,  5  new  Empire  State 
plants  for  10c  and  we  will  also  send 
our  big  Bargain  Berry  Catalog  FREE. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.  ^ 

Box  2120 
Three  Rivers, 

Mich. 


Y  BASKETS^CRATE 


yrf  Winter  D/scou, 


SAVE  MONEY 

Buv  at  Factory  Prices  and 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW/ 

Thk  Berlin  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Strawberry  Plants  at  Bargain  Prices 

BLAKEMGRE,  Aroma,  Gib 
son,  Missionary,  $3.00 
per  1000. 

PREMIER,  Big  Joe,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Gandy,  Lupton,  Dun¬ 
lap,  Wm.  Belt,  $4.00 
per  1000. 

MASTODON  E.  B„  $8.00 
per  1000. 

Other  leading  standard  varieties.  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Asparagus,  at 
new  lower  prices.  This  is  real  Bargain  Year  at 
TOWNSEND’S  NURSERIES.  Never  before  have 
we  sold  good  plants  as  cheap  as  this  time. 

DON’T  send  any  order  to  any  one  until  you 
get  TOWNSEND’S  1932  BARGAIN  CATALOG. 
Send  in  the  names  of  your  friends  who  grow 
strawberries.  We  have  plenty  good  plants  for 
all.  A  postal  will  bring  the  book  by  return  mail. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS, 

25  Vine  Street _ Salisbury.  Md. 

STRAWBERRY 

our  cer¬ 
tified  Strong  healthy, 
well  rooted,  fresh  dug.  Plants  at 
these  bargain  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment,  or¬ 
der  direct,  or  write  for  free  catalog. 

25  .  100  500  1000  5000 

25  .70  $1.75  $3.50  $16.25 

70  1.75  3.00  13.75 


Strawberries 

D  A  Y  Start  right.  Allen's 
■  ..V®  1  Book  of  Berries 
tells  how.  Describes  best  var¬ 
ieties,  methods  and  plants. 
All  the  best  Everbearing  and 
standard  kinds,  including 
Blakemore  and  Bellinar  ori¬ 
ginated  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agr.  Attractive  prices.  You 
will  find  this  Berry  Book  inter¬ 
esting  and  helpful.  It’s  free. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  Peachtree  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


PROFITS  •Assured  witl1 


PREMIER 

Blakemore  . 

Aberdeen  or  Cooper  . . 
Sen.  Dunlap  or  Aroma 

BIG  JOE  or  Wm.  Belt 
Lupton  or  Gandy  . . . . 

CHESAPEAKE  . 

Champion  E.  B . 

MASTODON  E.  B.  .  .  . 
RAYNER  BROS.. 


“ALDRICH  EVERBEARING” 

M0Bt  productive  and  beautiful  atraw- 
'berry.  Produced  $1,600  to  the  aere.  We 
are  headquarters  for  all  new  and  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Plants.  Viness  also  Dwarf 
Fruit  Trees.  49th  year.  Catalog  free. 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES 
Box  251  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 
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■TRAWBERRY  PLANTS— All  leading  varieties.  Strong 
*  stocky  plants.  Cat.  free.  H.  If.  BEIfJfINt),  Clyde,  X.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  them.  Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants.  Fruit  Trees  Including  all 
the  new  and  better  varieties.  Asparagus 
and  Rhubarb.  Shade  trees,  shrubbery, 
evergreens,  rhododendrons  and  roses  in 
great  assortment.  Everything  at  great¬ 
ly  reduced  prices.  Catalog  now  ready 
for  spring.  It's  free. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  V  Princess  Anne,  Md. 
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Every  farmer 

needs  it.  Tells  how 
to  save  roofs  .  .  all 

kinds.  Felt  (smooth, 
slate  coated),  Paper, 

Tin,  Galvanized,  Etc. 

Explains  how  to  re¬ 
pair  troughs,  flash¬ 
ings,  skylights.ridges, 
etc.  Nothing  on  earth 
exactly  like  it 

Old  Roofs  Good  as  New 

Book  free  for  asking.  Send  name  and  address. 
Get  this  worth-while  information.  Filled  from 
cover  to  cover  with  clear,  interesting  pictures. 
Our  suggestions  save  customers  thousands 
of  dollars.  Tight,  water-proof  roofs  economical 
and  easy  to  have.  Homes,  barns,  poultry  houses 
-  and  other  buildings  must  be  pro¬ 
tected.  Leaking  roofs  cost  money 
.  . .  mean  losses  . . .  are  needless. 
Our  method  and  material  will  save 
you  money,  trouble  and  labor. 
Send  for  the  FREE  Book. 

American  Oil  J*  Paint  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


BUT  DIRECT - 

from  WHOLESALER 

GILLIES 

SUPER  QUALITY 

Coffee 

4  pounds  *1 

A  rich,  delicious  coffee,  TO  I  ■ 
available  only  from  us 
direct.  Our  experience  of  nearly  100 
years  guarantees  you  that  this  coffee  is 
the  utmost  in  quality  and  smoothness, 
with  a  flavor  you'll  never  forget.  Deliv¬ 
ered  to  your  door,  parcel  post  on  receipt 
of  check,  or  $  1 .00  bill.  Shipped  on  day 
of  roastins.  Whole  been  or  sround. 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235  WASHINGTON  STREET,  N.  Y.  C. 

1,1  111  Established  92  years  . . . 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

|  A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Culti¬ 
vator  and  Lawnmower  for  Gar¬ 
deners,  Florists,  Nurserymen,  -  t~l'~  _T_J~  . 

Fruit  Growers, Truckers, Coun-  Catalog 

try  Estates,  Small  Farms,  Sub-  Free 

urbanites  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1066  33rd  Ave.,S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ODEL  25 

Utilitor 

Gear  Shift 
Best  of  all.  Easy 
to  Operate.  Will 
Plow,  Disc, "  Cul¬ 
tivate,  Mow;  Belt 
Power.  3  Speeds 
Forward;  Reverse 
THE  UTILITOR  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Dept.  R-N 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


^UVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Establisbed  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  Is  the  time  te  Merkel  Yeur  Fowl  end  Broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Dally  Coop*  Supplied  Free 

SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave.,  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Refrrrnees:  I)nnV,  BraJ»trret’»  or  any  roxsierrlal  ngr ncv 


Ship  Y our  Eggs 

. . . TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

For  Best  Prices 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

George  Schaefer  &  Sons,  Inc. 

2291  12th  Avenue  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment— Shipping  Tags  on  Request 
Established  1885  


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
March  12,  1932.  In  most  cases  the  top  price  is 
given. 

MILK 

March:  League-pool:  Class  1.  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  $1.10;  Class  2B,  $1.30;  Class  3,  $1.15. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.69;  Class  2, 
$1.35;  Class  3,  $1.15. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  23c;  extra.  92  score, 
22c;  firsts,  87  to  91  score,  21  to  22c;  lower 
grades,  18%  to  20 % c ;  ladles,  18  to  20c;  pack¬ 
ing  stock,  12  (o  17c;  sweet  fancy,  2514c;  extras, 
24t/4c;  firsts.  22  to  23%c;  renovated,  21c;  cen¬ 
tralized,  21%e.  Retail,  31  to  32c. 

EGGS 

The  New  Y"ork  egg  trade  has  adopted  new  egg 
grades  as  will  be  noted  in  quotations  below: 

Atlantic  Coast  white  hennery,  special  pack, 
including  premium,  22  to  23c;  hennery  specials, 
19%  to  21c;  standards.  18  to  18%c;  nearby  me¬ 
diums,  17  to  17 %c;  browns,  special  pack,  16 
to  18%c;  standards,  18  to  18% e ;  mixed  colors, 
special  pack,  15  to  15%c;  standards,  44  lbs., 
15c;  rehandled  receipts,  43  lbs.,  13  to  15c;  me¬ 
diums.  11%  to  12c;  Pacific  Coast  fresh  specials, 
24  to  24%c;  standards,  21  to  22%c.  Retail  in 
New  York  public  market,  30  to  33c. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds.  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  20c;  chickens,  large  breeds,  best, 
24c;  small  breeds,  best,  18c;  roosters,  10c; 
ducks,  20c;  geese,  15c;  rabbits,  lb.,  18c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  29e;  fair  to  good,  20  to 
26c;  capons,  best,  32c;  roosters,  14c;  fowls,  24c; 
ducks,  17c;  geese,  18c;  turkeys.  No.  1.  nearby, 
25c;  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded.  35c;  graded,  40c; 
dark,  doz.,  $3.50;  culls,  $2.50. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  10c;  good  to  choice,  6  to 
9c;  lambs,  hothouse,  head,  $7. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $6.75;  bulls,  $3.75;  cows,  $3; 
calves,  best,  $10.50;  common  to  good,  $4  to 
$7.50;  sheep,  $3;  lambs,  $7.60;  hogs,  $4.75. 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs.,  $2.10;  Maine,  180  lbs., 
$1.85;  Idaho,  100  lbs..  $2.50;  sweet  potatoes, 
Md.,  bu.,  65c;  Jersey,  bu.,  $1.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.,  $12;  beets,  bu..  50c;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  20c;  cabbage,  ton,  $22;  carrots,  bu. 
bskt.,  $1,65;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $2.10;  cucumbers, 
Porto  Rico,  bu.,  $3.75;  eggplant,  bu.,  $2.50; 
horseradish,  bbl..  $0;  kale,  bid.,  $1;  lettuce,  bu., 
$4.25;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $4.75;  parsley,  bu., 
$1.10;  peas.  bu..  $7.50;  peppers,  bu.,  $2;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  $1:  string  beans,  bu.,  $4;  tomatoes, 
Fla.,  crate.  $3.50;  watercress,  100  behs.,  $3.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples.  R.  I.  Greening,  bskt.,  $1.50;  Wealthy, 
$1.10;  McIntosh.  $2.25:  Baldwin,  $1.10;  Stay- 
man,  $1.10;  Yrork  Imperial,  $1:  pears,  En.,  bu., 
$1;  strawberries,  Sn.,  qt..  33c:  kumquats,  qt., 
10c;  peaches,  Chili,  box  of  17  lbs.,  $3. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $17;  No.  3,  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $18;  straw,  rye,  $19;  oat  and 
wheat,  $11. 

FEEDS 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran,  $21.85;  standard  middlings,  $20.85;  Red- 
dog.  $22.85;  hominy  feed,  $19;  cottonseed  meal, 
$22.50. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  70%c:  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
49%c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  35%c;  rye,  60%c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  poultry  market  is  slightly  easier.  Some 
varieties  of  apples  are  lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  — -  Butter,  firm; 
creamery,  prints,  28c;  tubs,  28c;  firsts,  23  to 
24c.  Cheese,  weak;  new  daisies,  brick  Swiss, 
15c;  longhorn,  16c;  old  flats,  22c;  limburger, 
23c.  Eggs,  easy;  nearby  fancy,  24  to  25c; 
grade  A.  17  to  22c;  "grade  B,  15  to  lGe;  grade 
C,  13  to  14c;  nearby  at  market,  15  to  18c; 
western,  13  to  17c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  easy;  fowls,  20  to 
24e;  fryers,  23  to  24c;  capons,  28c;  ducks,  22 
to  27c;  turkeys,  26  to  28c.  Live  poultry,  weak; 
fowls,  16  to  19c;  springers,  14  to  20c;  stags, 

16c;  old  roosters,  12  to  13c:  broilers,  23  to  25c; 
capons,  24  to  25c;  ducks.  20  to  21c;  geese.  15 
to  16e. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak ;  Bald¬ 
win,  bu.,  40  to  75c:  Wolf  River,  50  to  75c; 
Winesap.  60  to  75c;  Wealthy,  65  to  75c;  Snow, 
Rome  Beauty,  75  to  90c;  Greening.  25c  to  $1; 
King.  85c  to  $1;  Northern  Spy,  50c  to  $1.50; 

Delicious,  75c  to  $1.50;  McIntosh,  $1  to  $2.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  35  to  38c; 
Maine,  2-bu.  bag.  $1.40;  Idaho,  bakers,  50-lb. 

bag,  $1.35  to  $1.40;  Fla.,  red,  bu..  $2  to  $2.15; 

sweets,  Md..  bu.,  hamper,  65  to  75c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,,  cwt.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  red  kidney,  $2.75 
to  $3;  marrow,  $3.25  to  $3.50:  white  kidney,  $5. 
Onions,  firm;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $3; 
Spanish,  crate.  $2.65  to  $2.75;  yellow,  50-lb. 
bag,  $1.65  to  $2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Cal.,  keg,  $4.25 
to  $6;  lioneydews,  S.  A.,  crate,  $2;  nectarines, 
S.  A.,  box,  $2.25;  oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $3.25  to 
$4.25;  Fla..  $3.25  to  $4.25;  peaches,  S.  A.,  box, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  pears.  Cal.,  box,  $3  to  $3.50; 
pineapples,  Cuba,  box,  $3.50  to  $5;  strawberries, 
Fla.,  pint.  10  to  16c. 

Vegetables. — Anise,  Cal.,  crate,  $3.75  to  $4; 
artichokes,  Cal.,  crate.  $2.50  to  $0;  asparagus, 
bskt.,  2-doz.  bclis.,  $3.50  to  $6;  beans,  Fla., 
green  and  wax,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50:  beets,  bu., 
35  to  40c;  broccoli,  Tex.,  crate,  $2  to  $3.25; 
Brussels  sprouts.  Cal.,  qt.,  20  to  23c;  cabbage, 
bu.,  25  to  50c;  carrots,  bu.,  G5e  to  $1.75;  cauli¬ 
flower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.85  to  $2.15;  eggplant, 
Cuba,  crate,  $3;  endive,  lb.,  15  to  20c;  escarole, 
Tex.,  crate.  $1.75  to  $2;  horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl., 
$6.50  to  $7.50;  lettuce,  5-lb.  bskt.,  30  to  35c; 
mushrooms,  1-lb.  bskt.,  60  to  90c;  peas,  Mex.. 
crate,  $6.50  to  $6.75;  jjeppers,  Fla.,  bu.  hamper, 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  radishes,  doz.  behs.,  15  to  20c; 
rhubarb,  5-lb.  carton,  25  to  50c;  spinach.  Tex., 
bu.,  75c  to  $1;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  turnips,  bu.,  35  to  50c. 

Sweets.  —  Honey,  steady;  24-section  case, 
$2.25  to  $2.75;  maple  products,  steady;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  sugar,  lb..  20c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $13 
to  $13.50;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $13.50;  oat 
straw,  $7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton,  $16; 
standard  middlings,  $15;  red-dog,  $17;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $19.60;  oilmeal,  34 
per  cent,  $32;  hominy,  $16.80;  gluten,  $15.50; 
oatfeed.  $7.30;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $2.50;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $11.25;  Alsike,  $10;  clover,  $10.50  to  $11. 

C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Most  produce  has  been  rather  quiet  at  Boston 
during  the  past  week.  Supplies  have  not  been 
heavy  and  have  cleared  well,  however.  The 
wool  market  has  been  dull  and  inactive  with 
prices  geserally  unchanged. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady.  Na¬ 
tive  various  varieties  ordinary  25  to  75c  Bald¬ 
wins  mostly  75e  to  $1.35.  Extra  fancy  mostly 
$1.50  to  $2.  McIntosh  mostly  $1.50  to  $2.  Extra 
fancy  $2.25  to  $2.00  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  Wolf 
Rivers  $1.50  to  $2  bbl.  Va.  various  varieties 
85c  to  $1.10  bu.  tub.  Fa.  and  N.  Y.  Baldwins 
U.  S.  Utility  65  to  90c,  poorer  50c.  U.  S.  1  90c 
to  $1.15  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  fair. 
Native  cut  off  00c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Texas 
belid.  $1.25  to  $1.75  %  crt. 

Cabbage.  - — •  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  N.  Y.  Danish  $1  to  $1.15  90  lbs.  Tex. 
erts.  $3  to  $3.25.  Savoy  mostly  $1.50  to  $1.75 
crt.  Fla.  1%-bu.  hampers  white  $1.35  to  $1.50. 
Savoy  $1.25  to  $1.35. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  cut  off  best  $2.25  to  $2.50,  poorer 
low  as  $1.50  std.  bu.  box  N.  Y.  cut  and  washed 
best  $1.40  to  $1.65,  poorer  $1  bu.  bskt.  Calif, 
bchd.  $4  to  $4.25  crt.  Tex.  bchd.  $3.50  to  $4  crt. 

Cauliflower. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Calif,  pony  erts.  mostly  $2  to  $2.25. 

Celery.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native.  Fla.  10-in.  erts.  best  $2.25  to  $3.50, 
poorer  low  as  $1.50. 

Cranberries.- — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Mass.  %  -bbl.  c-rts.  Howes  best  $3  to 
$3.75,  poorer  lower. 

Cucumbers.- — Supply  increasing,  demand  very 
slow,  market  draggy.  Hothouse  native  60  to  72 
cukes,  ordinary,  $4  to  $7,  best  mostly  $8  to  $9 
std.  bu.  box.  Fla.  cartons,  fancy,  mostly  $1.50 
to  $2.25  doz.  Ill.  hothouse  fancy  $2  to  $3.50  24 
cukes.  Cuban  outdoor  $3  to  $5.50  60  to  80 
cukes. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  hothouse  00  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  $2.75  to  $3.75  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  50c  to  $1.  few  extra  fancy  $1.25.  N.  Y. 
50c  to  $1.  Pa.  35  to  85c.  few  90e  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  $2  to  $2.25  std.  bu.  box.  Mass,  yel¬ 
low  mostly  $2.25  to  $2.50  50  lbs.  N.  Y.  mostly 
$2.25  to  $2.50,  small  lower  50  lbs.  Mich,  large 
$2.50  to  $2.75  50  lbs.  Chile  $3.50  to  $3.60  crt. 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  cut  off  best  75c  to  $1.10;  many 
poorer  unsalable  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Me.  100  lbs.  Green  Mountains  best  mostly  80  to 
85e  100-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  I.  few  sales  mostly  $1.60 
90-lb.  bag. 

Radishes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  hothouse  50  to  60  bchd.  best  85c  to  $1, 
poorer  low  as  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderate,  demand  improved. 
Native  hothouse  mostly  10  to  11c  lb. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Tex. 
Savoy  best  $1  to  $1.15,  poorer  low  as  75c  bu. 
bskt. 

Squash.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Hubbard  native  $4.50  to  $5.50  bbl.,  most¬ 
ly  $120  to  $140 ‘ton.  N.  Y.,  Minn,  and  Ohio 
light  arrivals,  no  sales  noted. 

Turnips.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  ruta  or  purple  top  40  to  65c  std.  bu. 
box.  White  Capes  50  to  65c  50-lb.  bag.  P.  E. 
I.,  ruta.  mostly  50  to  75c  50-lb.  bag. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
poor.  Hothouse  native  no  sales  noted.  Fla., 
outdoor  ord.  $1.50  to  $1.75  lug.  Mex.  fair  $2 
to  $3  lug. 

Blitter. — Market  steady,  creamery  extras  23c; 
first  22  to  22%e;  seconds  21  to  21%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  weak;  nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras  20c;  white  extras  24  to  25c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern  20  to  21c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  light,  market  firm. 
Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  24  to  25c;  3  to  3%  lbs.  22  to 
23e.  Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  23  to  25c;  4%  lbs. 
20c.  Roosters  14  to  15c  lb.  Stags  14  to  17c. 
Capons  20  to  29c.  Live  poultry  firm.  Fowl  20 
to  22c.  Leghorns  18  to  19c.  Chickens  large  20 
to  21e.  Stags  15c.  Roosters  12c.  Broilers 
large  18  to  20c;  small  15  to  10c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.- — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.50  to 
$3.75.  Calif,  small  white  $3.50  to  $4.  Yellow 
eyes  $3.75  to  $4.  Red  kidney  $3.75  to  $4.  Lima 
$5  to  $5.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  very  dull,  demand  light,  prices 
unchanged. 

Grease  Basis — Ohio  fine,  combing,  23  to  23%e; 
clothing,  18c;  %  blood,  combing.  23  to  24c; 

clothing,  18  to  19c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to 

23%e;  clothing,  20c;  %  blood,  combing,  21  to 

21  %c;  clothing,  20c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  56  to  58c; 
clothing,  47  to  49c;  %  blood,  combing.  50  to 

52c:  clothing.  42  to  44c;  %  blood,  combing.  42 
to  44c:  clothing,  38  to  40c:  %  blood,  combing, 
36  to  37c;  clothing,  34  to  35c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  55  to  57c;  clothing,  48  to  50c;  %  blood, 

combing,  52  to  54c;  clothing,  46  to  48c;  % 

blood,  combing,  47  to  50c;  clothing.  42  to  45c; 
%  blood,  combing,  40  to  42c;  clothing,  37  to  39c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  mostly  steady, 
demand  only  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $4  to  $4.50. 

Cattle.- — Supply  butcher  cattle  rather  light, 
vealers  in  fairly  liberal  supply,  cows  and  bulls 
weak  with  some  sales  slightly  lower,  vealers  $1 
to  $1.50  lower,  demand  generally  poor. 

Cows.- — Common  and  medium  $2  to  $3.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1.50  to  $2. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $3.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $5.50  to  $8; 
cull  and  common  $3.50  to  $5. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  light,  market  weak  and 
irregular.  fome  sales  $5  to  $10  lower;  demand 
very  slow.  Choice,  head.  $95  to  $110;  good,  $85 
to  $95;  medium,  $50  to  $85;  common,  $40  to  $50. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
5%  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  registered,  $100  to  $150;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  choice.  $80  to  $90;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  good.  $60  to  $75;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  medium,  $40  to  $50:  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  common,  $30  to  $35;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  100  lbs..  $4.50  to  $0:  veal  calves,  milk 
fed,  choice.  $10  to  $11;  veal  calves,  milk  fed, 
good  to  med.,  $S  to  $9;  lambs,  $4  to  $5;  hogs, 
live  wt.,  $4.50  to  $5;  hogs,  native,  country 
dressed,  $7  to  $7.50:  chickens,  lb..  24  to  25c; 
fowls,  lb..  18  to  19c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  mixed, 
doz..  23  to  24c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  12 
to  14c;  milk,  raw  and  pastuerized,  sold  from 
stores,  qt.,  10  to  11c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  16  to 
ISc;  butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  30c:  butter, 
creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  but¬ 
ter,  creamery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  23  to  24c; 
cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  cheese,  part 
skim,  lb.,  17  to  19c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10c; 
eggs,  farmers’  delivery,  doz.,  30  to  33c;  eggs, 
local,  fresh,  store  sales,  doz.,  29  to  31c;  eggs, 
western,  storage,  doz.,  15  to  16c:  chickens, 
fancy,  large,  roosters,  lb.,  35  to  38c;  fowls, 
fancy,  4%  to  5  lbs.,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  turkeys,  8 
to  li  lbs.;  lb.,  38  to  40c;  ducks,  fancy,  dressed, 
lb.,  28  to  30c;  apples.  Baldwins,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.40;  potatoes,  pk.,  16  to  18c;  celery,  large 
bch.,  10  to  12c.  F.  A.  0. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Floods  in  Washington.  —  Feb.  2(5  a 
roaring  torrent  of  water  and  mud  took 
seven  lives  at  Fdgewick,  a  small  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  Western  Cascades,  and 
brought  the  Western  Washington  death 
list  from  Hoods  and  slides  in  two  days 
to  13.  The  dead  were  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira 
Moore,  Mrs.  Ehvood  Clagett,  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Blade  and  her  two  children  and 
Mrs.  Gus  Balder.  At  High  Point,  swollen 
creek  waters  swept  away  a  home  Feb.  24 
killing  a  father  and  his  son,  George 
Johnson  and  10-year-old  Gusta  Johnson. 
Feb.  28  raging  torrents  cut  away  rail¬ 
road  tracks,  tore  through  highways,  des¬ 
troyed  orchards  and  put  the  business 
districts  of  half  a  dozen  inland  towns 
under  from  one  to  six  feet  of  water.  Ice 
jams  added  to  the  menace.  At  Wilson 
Creek,  in  Central  Washington,  residents 
deserted  their  homes  and  took  refuge  in 
the  community  church.  Many  families 
were  trapped  in  their  homes.  Damage  to 
stocks  of  stores  was  estimated  at  $50,000. 
Similar  conditions  prevailed  at  Odessa, 
to  the  east ;  at  Peach,  Rockford  and 
several  other  towns  in  Eastern  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Pritchard,  Cataldo  and  several 
mining  communities  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
region  of  North  Idaho. 

British  Wheat  Legislation.  —  The 
British  government  issued  Feb.  24  the 
text  of  its  wheat  bill,  which  is  intended 
to  bring  back  into  cultivation  1,400,000 
acres  of  land  in  Great  Britian  which  is 
suitable  to  wheat  growing  but  which  has 
fallen  idle  since  the  war.  Without  using 
a  penny  of  government  money  the  hill 
guarantees  a  price  which  at  par  would 
equal  $1.40  a  bushel  for  home-grown, 
millable  wheat.  (This  would  be  about 
$1.03  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange). 
The  bill  would  become  operative  this 
year.  The  price  of  domestic  wheat  Feb. 
24  was  about  85_  cents,  par,  a  bushel.  If 
the  average  price  of  domestic  wheat 
should  fall  below  the  guaranteed  price  in 
any  year,  every  registered  wheat  grower 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  sums  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiency  from  a  fund  of 
“quota  payments,”  to  which  every  miller 
and  importer  of  flour  would  have  to 
contribute.  Two  new  bodies  would  be  set 
up  by  the  hill.  A  wheat  commission  to 
determine  the  amount  of  British  wheat 
which  millers  must  take,  and  thus  fix  each 
year’s  quota,  and  a  flour  commission  to 
arrange  for  the  distribution  of  flour  be¬ 
tween  millers  and  bakers.  The-  govern¬ 
ment’s  project  to  guarantee  to  wheat 
growers  in  the  British  Isles  a  standard 
price  of  10  shillings  a  hundredweight  as 
a  part  of  its  general  10  per  cent  tariff 
policy  would  lie  attained  by  fixing  the 
annual  domestic  wheat  output  at  27,000,- 
000  hundredweight  (50,400,000  bushels). 
To  guard  against  wheat  growing  on 
unsuitable  ground  the  measure  stipulated 
that  if  the  domestic  supply  exceeded  this 
figure  the  payments  to  growers  would  he 
reduced  ’  proportionately. 

Russian  Livestock  to  be  Developed. 
—  The  Soviet  Government  has  offered 
$50,000  a  year  to  Robert  1*.  Lamont  Jr., 
Colorado  ranchman  and  son  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  to  develop  Russia’s 
livestock  industry,  directing  the  breeding 
of  cattle  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  Lamont  said  that  he  was  going  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  problem  “on  the 
ground”  and  that  he  was  likely  to  accept 
the  proposal. 

The  President’s  Special  Message.  — 
President  Hoover  in  a  special  message  to 
Congress*  Feb.  29,  urged  the  passage,  step 
by  step,  of  legislation  for  “substantial 
improvement”  in  the  admdnstration  of 
justice.  The  President  recommended  these 
reforms  in  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  Federal  courts :  1.  Relieve  the  con¬ 
gestion,  especially  in  the  lower  courts. 
2.  Reform  the  criminal  procedure  in  the 
interest  of  speed  and  economy.  3. 
Simplify  appeal  proceedings  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  circuit  courts  of  appeal  and  in 
the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4.  Permit  accused  persons  who  admit 
their  guilt,  to-  waive  grand  jury  action. 

5.  Overhaul  the  provision  of  law  which 
makes  it  possible  for  a  disqualified  juror 
to  render  an  indictment  invalid.  6. 
Transfer  juvenile  jurisdiction  to  the 
State  courts.  7.  Simplify  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  laws  involving  diversity  of 
citizenship.  '8.  Reform  the  prohibition 
laws  applicable  to  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  9.  Reform  the  bankruptcy  laws. 

Snow  in  Italy.- — Snow  fell  plentifully 
throughout  Italy  Feb.  27.  Rome  awoke 
beneath  a  heavy  blanket  of  it,  and  the 
temperature  dropped*  sufficiently  for  the 
snow  to  remain  on  the  ground  all  day, 
which  occurs  only  about  once  in  ten 
years. 

The  Orient.  —  March  1,  both  China 
and  Japan  admitted  the  continuance  of 
parleys  looking  towards  a  truce.  The 
same  day  a  new  Japanese  offensive  was 
launched  from  Chapei  to  Kiangwan. 
Japanese  artillery,  bombing  planes  and 
machine  guns  carried  the  brunt  of  battle 
while  infantrymen  stayed  within  their 
entrenched  positions.  The  Japanese  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  planned  to  use  a  new 
and  modern  implement  of  warfare  when 
aviators  laid  smoke  screens  over  their 
Whang-poo  flying  field  in  a  test  of  their 
devices.  Twelve  thousand  more  Japanese 
soldiers  came  ashore  March  1  at  a  village 
called  Chilingkow,  slightly  northwest  of 
Liuho,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Yangtse 
River,  15  miles  above  Woosung. 
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Reliable/  economica  I  Ford  transportation 


to  aid  your  spring  work 


AS  SPRING  work  comes  on,  many  farmers  speed  up  farm 
operations  of  many  kinds  by  motorizing  them.  The  Ford 
stake  truck  on  the  157-incli  wheelbase  offers  you  the  extra 
profits  of  motorized  speed. 

This  truck  is  especially  suited  for  farm  use,  as  it  can  do 
a  great  variety  of  jobs  with  typical  Ford  reliability  and 
economy.  The  body  is  large  enough  to  handle  bulky  loads 
easily.  It  is  11  feet  long  and  6  feet  3  inches  wide.  Stake 
sides  extend  42  inches  above  the  floor.  The  stake  racks  are 
in  nine  sections,  one  at  the  front,  three  on  each  side,  and  two 
at  the  rear,  and  tlr  are  easily  removable.  The  center  gates 
are  hinged,  and  can  be  swung  forward  or  backward  by 
removing  one  of  the  hinge  pins  and  lifting  the  stakes  clear 


of  their  sockets.  The  truck  may  be  had  with  either  an  all- 
steel  fully  enclosed  cab,  or  an  open  cab. 

The  chassis  is  the  standard  Ford  157-inch  wheelbase 
truck  chassis,  with  extra  strength  in  every  vital  part,  for  long 
life  and  maximum  reliability.  There  are  four  forward  speeds 
in  the  transmission,  which  features  a  “low  low”  speed  that  is 
especially  valuable  for  heavy  pulls.  A  power  take-off  on  the 
transmission  gives  you  a  convenient,  inexpensive  source  of 
power  for  driving  many  kinds  of  farm  machinery. 

The  Ford  stake  truck  is  in  use  by  thousands  of  farmers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  demonstrating  its  capability  to 
serve  long  and  well  and  economically  under  the  hardest  con¬ 
ditions.  See  your  Ford  dealer  and  get  complete  details. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  ABOUT  THE  IMPROVED  FORDSON  TRACTOR 

4  '*  ' 
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THE  hearing  in  the  Assembly  parlor,  Albany,  on 
the  hills  giving  rural  schools  reasonable  self- 
determination  of  their  affairs,  was  largely  attended 
by  country  pe.ople,  who  told  the  committee  clearly 
and  emphatically  what  the  situation  is  and  what  is 
needed  to  remedy  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  great 
opposition  to  these  bills  will  develop  from  those  who 
want  to  take  the  rural  schools  by  the  collar  and  drag 
them  into  centralization,  regardless  of  whether  it 
is  good  for  them  or  not.  This  same  sort  of  thing  ex¬ 
isted  in  Wisconsin — and  was  remedied  when  the 
“voice  of  the  people”  became  strong  enough  so  that 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  really  heard  it.  This 
is  the  time  for  action  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  rural  schools.  Write  your  Assemblyman  and 
Senator  now,  urging  support  of  these  home  rule  bills. 

* 

IN  WINTERS  without  snow,  like  the  present  in 
many  localities,  we  are  likely  to  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  on  what  we  have  escaped.  But  a  look  at  the 
land,  especially  new  seeding  and  Winter  grain, 
shows  how  they  have  missed  the  snow.  Even 
meadow  land  with  a  fairly  thick  sod,  shows  the 
hard-bitten  appearance  where  frost  at  night  has 
pinched,  and  the  cutting  wind  of  daytime  has  blown 
earth  from  the  roots.  We  hear  of  eases  where  this 
frosted  rye  will  be  plowed  under  and  oats  sown. 
That  is  a  good  plan  sometimes,  but  it  is  wise  to 
make  sure  that  conditions  are  bad  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  it.  Rye  has  great  recuperative  power,  and  it  is 
well  to  give  it  a  chance,  instead  of  turning  under  too 
early.  The  mild  days  of  late  March  and  early  April 
may  make  a  great  difference. 

* 

TTENTION  is  called  to  the  order  printed  on 
page  273  stating  that,  on  and  after  March  31, 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
insist  that  no  cattle  for  dairy  or  breeding  purposes 
shall  be  brought  into  New  York  State  unless  they 
are  certified  free  from  Bang  abortion  disease.  Any 
that  have  not  passed  the  test  will  he  held  secluded 
from  other  animals  until  the  blood  test  is  made  by 
an  approved  veterinarian  or  laboratory.  The  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  order  are  cattle  for  immediate  slaugh¬ 
ter,  consigned  to  public  stockyards,  and  steers  and 
beef  type  cattle  for  feeding  and  grazing. 

FORESTRY  is  attracting  increased  attention  in 
Connecticut.  Three  counties,  Fairfield,  Wind¬ 
ham  and  New  London,  have  held  their  Winter  for¬ 
estry  field  days.  In  contrast  to  the  localized  half¬ 
day  meetings  that  have  been  held  in  the  past,  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  being  made  this  year  to  have  county-wide 
meetings,  to  occupy  most  of  the  day,  and  to  include 
on  the  program  about  everything  in  the  forestry 
line  in  which  woodland  owners  are  interested.  The 
results  thus  far  have  been  quite  gratifying  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  attendance  and  interest.  At 
the  Fairfield  County  meet  about  20  turned  out  to 
look  over  the  fine  forestry  demonstration  work  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Easton  4-H  Forestry  Club.  At  the 
Windham  County  meeting,  with  the  State  Forestry 
Department  co-operating,  about  140  woodland  own¬ 
ers  and  others  spent  the  day  inspecting  forestry 
demonstrations  on  the  Natchung  State  forest  and  on 
the  Goodwin  forest.  The  New  London  County  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  the  Woodmansee  woodlot,  in  Pres¬ 
ton,  where  about  80  saw  a  fine  example  of  how  a 
farmer  in  making  a  cutting  for  fuel  wood  also  great¬ 
ly  improved  his  lot.  The  programs  at  these  meetings 
included  inspections  •  of  improved  woodlots,  of  pine 
and  spruce  plantations,  and  of  sawmills  where  saw¬ 
ing  demonstrations  were  held.  Campfire  lunches 
with  free  coffee  were  on  the  bill  at  each  meeting. 
Chonping  contests  were  also  on  the  programs.  At 


Easton  the  4-11  hoys  put  on  a  lively  contest  that  was 
won  by  Louis  Baksy.  The  Windham  County  con¬ 
test  was  won  by  Joe  George  who  chopped  through  a 
9 44 -inch  chestnut  log  in  51  seconds.  Curtis  Kinne 
won  second  place.  In  the  New  London  contest,  Rip¬ 
ley  Park  was  first,  by  felling  an  eight-inch  red  oak 
and  cutting  from  it  two  four-foot  sticks  in  one 
minute  and  30  seconds.  Last  Winter  Ripley  Park 
cut  from  one  of  his  lots  about  20  cords  of  wood  leav¬ 
ing  the  ground  fully  stocked  with  the  selected  best 
trees.  He  did  the  chopping  himself  in  about  13  days, 
so  that  it  involved  no  actual  money  outlay.  Recent¬ 
ly  he  had  the  wood  sawed  right  in  the  lot  at  a  cost 
of  .$22,  or  $1.10  per  cord.  He  graded  out  and  sold 
16  cords  of  this  wood  at  $8  per  cord  and  hauled 
home  the  balance,  about  four  cords  of  the  inferior 
wood.  By  cleaning  a  truck  path,  a  task  which  in¬ 
volved  only  a  little  labor,  he  was  able  to  get  into  the 
lot  with  a  truck  and  made  delivery  of  the  wood  over 
a  distance  of  about  two  miles  at  a  cost  of  75e  per 
cord.  His  net  income  on  the  job,  in  addition  to  his 
four  cords  of  wood,  was  $94. 

* 

LACK  stem  rust  of  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley 
is  harbored  by  barberry  bushes  as  one  of  its 
hosts,  so  that  destruction  of  this  intermediate  host 
is  essential  in  grain-growing  countries.  In  15  Iowa 
and  Minnesota  counties,  hoys  and  girls  “rust  buster” 
clubs  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
seats  of  infection,  and  explaining  the  need  for  their 
removal.  These  boys  and  girls  last  year  located  200 
properties  containing  these  barberries.  The  bar¬ 
berries  are  spread  widely  in  that  country  by  the 
seeds  dropped  by  birds  that  have  eaten  the  berries. 

* 

HE  problems  of  the  green-pea  shippers  of  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York,  where  the  industry  has  been 
large,  have  been  studied  for  two  years  by  F.  S. 
Jamison,  of  Cornell.  Competition  with  the  West  has 
been  serious  with  these  New  York  growers.  Mr. 
Jamison  found  on  the  New  York  market  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  using  better  varieties,  better  grading,  pre¬ 
cooling  and  refrigeration,  the  fresh  jieas  from  the 
State  of  Washington  bring  from  75c  to  $1.50  more 
per  bushel  than  New  York  peas  the  same  day.  In 
Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  there  were  four  carloads  of 
peas  pre-cooled  and  shipped  to  New  York  in  1930. 
Those  pre-cooled  cars  received  a  premium  of  about 
30c  per  bushel,  and  last  year  over  30  cars  or  10  per 
cent  of  all  the  peas  shipped  from  this  region  to  New 
York  were  pre-cooled.  The  pea -growers  in  the  Madi¬ 
son  County  region  are  rapidly  developing  methods 
of  grading  as  well  as  pre-cooling.  Fan  blowers  have 
been  used  with  good  results  to  remove  the  chaff 
and  vines.  Those  growers  who  graded  and  pre- 
cooled  their  peas  last  year  found  that  it  cost  them 
approximately  10c  and  returned  30c  per  bushel. 

* 

HAT  article  about  making  maple  products,  page 
263,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  extreme  care  taken 
by  those  who  make  the  finest  quality  sugar  and 
syrup.  Some  of  us  can  remember  when  the  sap  was 
poured  into  the  big  potash  kettle,  more  being  added 
until,  after  boiling  and  reboiling,  it  got  down  to  a 
black  mass  ready  to  sugar  off.  Even  that  was  good, 
and  many  persons  liked  the  strong  flavor,  later 
complaining  that  the  modern  nearly  white  product 
must  he  adulterated  to  look  like  that.  Buyers  have 
now  learned' the  difference,  however,  and  appreciate 
that  purity  and  delicate  flavor  secured  by  present- 
day  evaporation. 

* 

BRING  February,  24,211,590  pounds  of  butter 
were  received  at  New  York.  The  origin  of 
these  shipments,  with  amounts  from  each  State  in 
pounds  is  given  below  : 

Alabama,  24,766;  Connecticut,  915;  Georgia,  1.470; 
Illinois,  1,960.461 ;  Indiana,  366.022  ;  Iowa,  7,370,683  ; 
Kansas,  893,791 ;  Kentucky,  45,935 ;  Massachusetts,  21,- 
780;  Michigan,  601.271;  Minnesota,  7,160,151;  Mis¬ 
souri,  496,732;  Nebraska,  2,501,601;  New  Jersey,  20.- 
208;  New  York,  107.914;  North  Carolina,  6,904;  North 
Dakota,  486,233 ;  Ohio,  353,0,71 ;  Oklahoma,  249,236 ; 
Pennsylvania,  80,505 ;  South  Dakota,  60.419 ;  Tennes¬ 
see,  23,962;  Texas,  144,078;  Virginia,  18,078;  West 
Virginia,  44;  Wisconsin,  1,175,680;  Canada,  33,680. 

Thus  Iowa  and  Minnesota  are  seen  to  be  far  in  the 
lead  of  all  States,  but  it  will  surprise  many  to  know 
of  the  sizable  butter  shipments  from  some  far 
Southern  States. 

TO  MOST  of  us,  licorice  merely  means  cough 
lozenges  or  those  dusky  confections  in  which  the 
juveniles  invest  their  hoarded  pennies,  yet  the  value 
of  this,  root  was  known  in  ancient  Babylon,  the 
Chinese  have  long  valued  it,  the  ancient  Greeks  es¬ 
teemed  it,  and  its  virtues  are  recorded  in  Egyptian 
papyri.  We  are  told  that  Roman  physicians  pre¬ 
scribed  licorice  for  the  Caesars,  and  that  it  was  ad¬ 
vised  as  a  tonic  and  elixir  of  life  in  ancient  India. 


It  was  said  to  grow  freely  on  the  plains  about  the 
alleged  site  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  plants  still  in  commerce  that  date  back  to 
the  very  cradle  of  civilization.  Licorice  belongs  to 
the  great  bean  family  ;  botanically  it  is  Glyeyrrhiza 
glabra.  Our  supply  is  chiefly  derived  from  Southern 
Europe,  Turkey  and  Transcaucasia.  It  has  been 
grown  here  in  California  and  was  grown  in  England 
in  Elizabethan  times.  In  addition  to  medicines  and 
confectionery,  it  is  very  largely  used  in  tobacco 
manufacture.  Less  known  is  the  fact  that  a  licorice 
preparation  has  extraordinary  fire-extinguishing 
properties,  while  the  fiber  residue  makes  box  boards 
and  insulating  boards.  In  addition  to  insulating 
qualities,  it  is  said  that  this  board  is  immune  to 
termite  attack.  And  all  this  from  the  root  of  a 
bean-like  plant  that  grew  around  Babylon  in  the 
days  of  Nebuchadnezzar ! 

* 

ARTS  of  the  West  suffered  severely  from  grass¬ 
hoppers  last  year.  One  way  to  avoid  them  is  to 
plant  early  maturing  crops,  which  are  harvested  be¬ 
fore  grasshoppers  become  numerous.  The  South  Dako¬ 
ta  Station  has  been  studying  possibilities  of  these 
early  plantings,  and  finds  that  tlie  earliest  matur¬ 
ing,  Spring-planted,  grain-producing  crops  are  early 
oats  and  barley.  Some  of  the  better  varieties  for 
South  Dakota  are  Richland,  Cole  and  Gopher  oats ; 
Odessa,  Velvet  and  Glabron  barley.  White  Smyrna 
barley  may  be  planted  in  the  western  counties.  These 
grains  must  be  planted  as  early  as  possible.  The 
usual  rate  of  seeding  is  recommended,  but  the  seed 
must  be  of  strong  germination  for  best  results. 
Spring  wheat  can  be  safely  planted  earlier  than  oats 
or  barley,  especially  the  hard  Spring  wheat  such  as 
Ceres,  Marquis  and  Reward.  These  three  are  the 
highest  yielding  for  the  State  and  equally  valuable 
for  producing  market  wheat  or  wheat  for  feeding  to 
livestock.  Sorghums  are  largely  immune  to  grass¬ 
hopper  injury.  There  are  two  kinds — the  sweet 
sorghums,  properly  called  sorgos,  but  commonly 
known  as  “cane,”  and  the  non-sweet  or  grain  sor¬ 
ghums.  The  sweet  sorghums  are  the  most  valuable 
to  plant  for  forage.  Sorghum  seed  should  not  be 
planted  until  the  soil  is  thoroughly  warm.  A  good 
date  is  usually  about  two  weeks  after  corn-planting 
time.  Sorghum  may  be  planted  as  late  as  July  15 
and  still  produce  some  forage  if  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  and  early  frosts  do  not  occur.  The  seed 
bed.  is  prepared  the  same  as  for  corn  and  the  seed 
planted  shallow — about  one  inch  deep.  Sorgos  for 
hay  are  generally  planted  broadcast  or  drilled  at  the 
rate  of  25  to  40  lbs.  A  surer  method  of  obtaining  a 
fodder  or  silage  crop  in  the  arid  sections  is  to  plant 
the  sorgo  in  rows  far  enough  apart  to  permit  culti¬ 
vation,  using  4  to  6  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre. 

* 

ONGRESS,  in  its  tax  bill  soon  to  be  submitted 
for  vote  is  hoping  to  hatch  out  $1,241,000,000, 
which  seems 'a  sizable  brood.  The  preliminary  fig¬ 
ures  are  thus:  Sales  tax,  $632,000,000;  income  tax 
from  estates,  $211,000,000 ;  income  tax  from  gifts, 
$10,000,000;  tax  from  business,  $21,000,000.  The 
manufacturers’  sales  tax  is  put  at  244  per  cent,  but 
there  will  he  exemptions,  as  in  the  case  of  tobacco, 
which  is  highly  taxed  now ;  Bibles,  school  text 
hooks,  books  for  the  blind,  and  some  articles  of  food. 

* 

The  article  by  Mrs.  Charles  McArthur  on  “Thoughts 
•on  the  School  Situation”  is  a  fine  one.  My  sister,  who 
is  on  our  school  board,  is  going  to  use  it  at  one  of  the 
board  meetings.  It  ought  to  be  spread  around  as  much 
as  possible.  M.  s.  G. 

ES,  many  have  referred  to  Mrs.  McArthur’s  ar¬ 
ticle  in  just  this  way.  It  is  a  page  of  common 
sense,  written  by  one  who  tells  what  she  knows,  and 
with  the  broad  and  sympathetic  viewpoint  necessary 
in  useful  discussion  of  public  questions. 


Brevities 

Good-looking  Berkshire  sow,  page  272. 

Raw  sugar  at  New  York  in  February  fell  to  the 
lowest  average  price  on  record  .009407  per  pound. 

France  lias  increased  the  quota  of  foreign  wheat 
permitted  to  be  used  in  milling  flour  to  25  per  cent. 

A  practical  article  about  paper  plant  protectors  will 
be  printed  soon.  They  help  where  one  knows  how  to 
use  them. 

Daylight  saving  time  in  Argentina  closed  March  1, 
the  clocks  being  put  back  an  hour.  Their  Fall  and 
Winter  are  starting. 

We  are  told  that'the  quick-freezing  method  has  given 
excellent  results  with  prunes  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  frozen  prunes  are  packed  either  whole  or  pitted. 

A  western  correspondent  observes  that  this  is  no 
time  for  people  to  spend  what  little  they  have  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  change  of  location;  far  wiser  to  stay  where  they 
are,  and  work  and  save. 
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How  Milk  Prices  Are  Cut 

I  wish  you  would  tell  us  just  who  is  responsible  for 
the  recent  drastic  cuts  in  the  price  of  milk.  Is  it  the 
independents,  or  the  organized  groups,  or  the  dealers? 
The  information  we  get  is  confusing,  and  we  would  ap¬ 
preciate  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts.  m.  e. 

New  York.  ^ 

O  MEN  making  a  living  producing  milk  cut 

prices.  All  men  dealing  in  milk  profit  by  cut 
prices.  It  is  therefore  always  safe  to  assume  that 
in  one  way  or  another  dealers  force  the  reduction 
in  prices. 

It  is  a  human  trait  to  blame  others  for  our  own 
faults  and  errors.  In  the  press  and  on  the  platform 
official  groups  have  complained  that  farmers  who 
sell  to  independent  dealers  are  responsible  for  cut 
prices. 

The  accused  producers  have  less  access  to  pub¬ 
licity,  but  in  their  own  circles  they  charge  the  or¬ 

ganized  groups  with  responsibility  for  low  prices. 

Some  members  of  both  groups  are  sensitive  on  this 
subject.  It  is  difficult  to  approach  it  without  a  good 
prospect  of  a  protest  from  one  side  or  the  other,  or 
both.  And  yet  a  fair  discussion  of  the  subject  should 
be  helpful. 

The  trouble  is  clearly  due  to  a  failure  to  under¬ 
stand  the  fundamental  principles  in  the  co-operative 
marketing  of  milk.  The  principle  is  that  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  organization  must  be  comprehensive  enough 
to  take  in  and  serve  every  producer  in  the  industry, 
big  or  small,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  within  or 
without  the  organization.  Co-operation  is  intended 
to  do  away  with  both  individual  and  group  competi¬ 
tion.  AVhen  it  does  not  succeed  in  this,  it  fails.  The 
error  is  in  assuming  that  one  or  more  groups  may 
bargain  for  the  best  outlet  and  secure  exclusively 
for  itself  an  undisturbed  market  at  favorable  prices. 
If  that  plan  succeeded  the  milk  problem  would  be 
easy.  The  organization  members  would  prosper  and 
other  producers  would  be  out  of  luck.  Outcasts  are 
expected  to  take  what  is  left  for  them  in  the  way  of 
less  desirable  outlets,  or  give  up  the  business  entire¬ 
ly.  AVhen  this  is  attempted  three  things  happen : 

1.  — The  less  favored  group  deprived  of  a  share  in  the 
favored  market  try  to  get  the  prevailing  price.  Some¬ 
times  they  succeed  or  get  more,  but  when  necessary 
they  accept  a  lower  price  to  secure  an  outlet  for 
themselves. 

2.  — The  organized  groups  are  anxious  to  maintain 
their  advantage.  They  are  often  the  aggressors  in  cut¬ 
ting  prices  in  local  sections  to  drive  out  small  dealers 
and  in  some  cases  to  drive  out  small  groups  of  pro¬ 
ducers.  They  encourage  a  monopoly  by  tbeir  distribu¬ 
tors  in  the  vain  hope  of  an  exclusive  market  and  a 
preferred  price. 

3.  — All  distributors  desiring  a  low  price  encourage 
the  competition  of  the  producing  groups,  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  to  reduce  the  price  to  the  lowest  possible 

level. 

All  of  these  rules  have  functioned  to  produce  the 
present  low  prices  in  the  milk  market.  The  error  is 
in  the  assumption  that  any  one  group  can  profit  at 
the  expense  of  others.  To  correct  the  procedure  it  is 
not  necessary  that  every  producer  sign  up  as  an  or¬ 
ganization  member.  AATiat  is  necessary  is  that  the 
organization  determines  a  price  for  all.  No  producer 
will  desire  to  take  less.  AVhen  his  confidence  is  won 
he  will  do  his  part.  We  had  an  example  of  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  this  rule  in  the  year  191G-17.  The  price 
determined  by  the  Department  of  Markets  was  the 
same  for  every  producer  whether  a  member  of  the 
organization  or  not,  and  not  a  single  quart  of  milk 
was  sold  by  any  producer  below  the  standard  price 
for  a  whole  year.  All  producers  did  not  sign  up  as 
members,  but  the  unity  of  dairymen  was  complete. 
There  were  no  divisions  into  groups  until  after  there 
was  a  price  discrimination  during  the  second  year. 

A  study  of  the  past  is  always  useful  as  a  guide 
for  the  future.  The  North  Country  movement  is  in¬ 
tended  to  bring  all  producers  again  in  union  and 
harmony.  It  can  hardly  hope  for  a  100  per  cent 
membership  before  it  begins  to  function  but,  if  in 
affiliation  with  existing  organized  groups,  it  deter¬ 
mines  a  price  for  the  city  requirements  of  liquid 
milk,  disposes  of  the  surplus  in  the  country,  and 
leaves  no  producer  without  protection,  there  will  be 
no  milk  producer  to  incriminate  as  a  price  cutter. 


Rutland  Plan  Ready 

MURRAY  M.  GRAGG,  president  of  the  Rutland 
Plan  Milk  Producers’  Association,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  central  office  at  207  Trust  Company  Build¬ 
ing.  AVatertown,  N.  Y.  The  purpose  is  to  extend  this 
organization  all  over  the  New  York  milk  shed.  Presi¬ 
dent  Gragg  invites  correspondence  from  dairymen  in 
any  part  of  the  territory,  and  desires  to  send  full 
particulars  of  the  plan  on  request.  This  plan  does 
not  interfere  with  any  existing  organization  either 
local  or  generalized.  The  central  purpose,  as  we 
understand  it,  is  to  unite  all  producers  in  one  body, 
and  to  work  with  organizations  to  determine  a  fair 
price  for  milk,  and  to  negotiate  sales  at  that  price. 


Every  milk  producer  in  the  New  York  milk  shed 
would  further  his  own  interests  by  appointing  him¬ 
self  a  committee  of  one  to  organize  a  local  group. 
First  send  to  Mr.  Gragg  and  get  the  particulars. 
Then  invite  neighbors  to  your  house  for  an  evening 
and  organize  a  group  of  members.  Or  arrange  with 
a  number  of  producers  for  a  meeting  at  a  school- 
house  or  other  public  place.  AA'ith  prompt  action  the 
territory  could  be  pretty  well  organized  within  the 
period  of  a  month.  It  would  seem  that  every  dairy¬ 
man  looking  for  a  better  price  for  milk  would  get 
busy  now  on  this  job. 


An  Important  Dairy  Meeting 

AIRY  farmers  of  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
surrounding  country  have  been  called  to  meet 
in  the  Armory  at  Walton,  N.  Y.,  on  Friday,  March 
11,  at  one  o'clock.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is,  of 
course,  to  discuss  ways  and  means  to  further  the 
cause  of  milk  producers.  This  meeting  will  be  in  the 
center  of  a  great  milk-producing  territory.  It 
is  expected  that*  it  will  attract  dairymen  from  ad¬ 
jacent  counties,  and  that  it  will  focus  attention  on 
some  definite  plan  to  increase  the  price  of  milk. 


Cream  and  Milk  Imports 

HROUGII  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  we  are  able  to  give  an 
exact  record  of  the  imports  of  fresh  cream  and 
milk  into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and  fresh, 
condensed,  evaporated  and  powdered  cream  and  milk 
from  the  Netherlands,  by  customs  districts,  during 


the  month  of  December,  1931 : 

CREAM  MILK 


From  Canada  to — - 

Ballons 

Dollars 

Gallons 

Dollars 

Maine  and  N.  II . 

4 

8 

13 

O 

O 

A'ermont  . 

0.980 

... 

... 

St.  Lawrence  . 

5.505 

8,720 

... 

.  .  . 

Buffalo  . 

200 

400 

... 

... 

Dakota  . 

10 

10 

218 

00 

Duluth  and  Superior 

5 

8 

Totals  . 

9,274 

10,132 

231 

69 

CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED 


From  Netherlands  to —  rounds  Dollars 

New  York,  unsweetened  . 63,442  4.340 

New  York,  sweetened .  7,328  590 

New  Orleans,  sweetened  . 43,422  1,710 

Porto  Rico,  sweetened .  2,084  131 

MILK  POAYDERS 

From  Netherlands  to —  Pounds  Dollars 

Massachusetts  . 33,115  3,400 

The  total  import  from  the  two  sources  is  $20,444 

for  December. 


Livingston  County  Taxpayers  Revolt 

Livingston  County,  N.  lr.,  Taxpayers’  Association 
held  a  public  mass  meeting  at  Geneseo,  February  1,  in 
conjunction  with  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  at¬ 
tended  by  about  1,21X1  persons  from  the  17  towns.  The 
object  was  to  determine  if  possible  the  cause  of  tax  in¬ 
creases  and  devise  means  to  stop  the  onward  march  of 
expenditures. 

Former  Senator  AVadsworth  made  the  principal  ad¬ 
dress.  lie  said  that  for  the  past  15  years  the  growth 
of  bureaucracy  from  the  Federal  government  down,  had 
been  very  marked;  that  there  has  been  an  assumption 
of  new  duties,  and  new  undertakings,  and  consequent 
increase  in  expenditures;  that  after  the.  war  we  passed 
through  a  period  of  false  prosperity,  gained  false  ideas 
of  value,  came  to  believe  that  the  prosperity  of  those 
days  would  always  continue,  and  so  spent  recklessly. 
Tliis  attitude  was  reflected  in  Federal,  State,  county  and 
municipal  governments,  until  the  deficit  of  the  Federal 
government  today  is  greater  than  was  the  cost  of  run¬ 
ning  the  government  20  years  ago. 

He  said  that  10.000.000  of  our  population  are  sup¬ 
ported  either  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  government;  that 
there  are  9S8.000  Federal  employes,  280,000  inmates  in 
insane  asylums,  and  230.000  in  prisons;  that  2.487.000 
men  and  women  are  engaged  in  public  works ;  that  out 
of  every  five  adults  in  the  United  States,  who  are  gain¬ 
fully  employed,  one  is  supported  wholly  or  partially  by 
the  government.  He  said  that  it  is  not  enough  to  go  to 
Albany  or  AYasliington  for  relief.  If  we  are  to  halt 
this  riot  of  extravagance  we  must  begin  at  home.  AAV 
must  not  forget  that  every  dollar  which  the  government 
spends  must  be  earned  by  somebody,  and  that  statistics 
show  that  out  of  every  $5  earned,  $1  must  go  to  the 
government. 

W.  V.  Hamilton,  of  Caledonia,  banker  and  produce 
dealer,  said  that  the  Livingston  County  treasurer  paid 
out  more  than  $400,000  in  1931  for  highways;  that  he 
thought  the  board  of  supervisors  should  request  the 
State  Department  to  declare  a  moratorium  on  new  road 
building  for  one  year.  He  thought  the  county  was  tak¬ 
ing  good  care  of  its  poor  before  the  State  requirements 
went  into  effect,  that  recent  changes  had  clothed  the 
department  with  a  special  air  of  responsibility,  and  he 
urged  the  supervisors  to  petition  the  Legislature  to 
abolish  the  old-age  pension  law. 

John  F.  Connor,  of  Mt.  Morris,  attorney  and  banker, 
criticized  the  county  expenditures  in  printing  unneces¬ 
sary  matters,  auditing  accounts,  etc.  He  believed  the 
county  could  save  a  large  sum  annually  by  cutting  out 
unnecessary  parts  of  the  proceedings  of  board  of  super¬ 
visors,  and  that  that  board  could  well  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  committees  from  21  to  six.  thus  saving  00  per 
cent  per  day  allowance  for  committees'  services;  that 
the  salaries  of  many  county  officers  had  been  doubled 
since  1915.  that  since  the  crash  came  these  salaries  re¬ 
mained  the  same,  although  the  pay  of  many  wage-earn¬ 
ers  had  been  reduced  from  10  to  50  per  cent. 

Walter  B.  Saunders,  of  Nunda.  thought  the  money  ap¬ 
propriated  for  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus  was  poorly  in¬ 
vested.  lie  regretted  that  real  estate  must  be  taxed 
so  heavily,  merely  because  it  is  out  in  plain  sight  ot  the 
assessors. 

Gamble  AYilson,  of  Groveland,  spoke  on  "rhe  Farm¬ 


er’s  Abiliy  to  Pay,”  and  gave  interesting  tables  of  prices 
and  yields,  present  and  past,  and  comparative  prices  of 
livestock  and  other  equipment. 

A  permanent  County  Taxpayers'  Association  was 
formed,  of  which  former  Senator  Wadsworth  is  presi¬ 
dent.  This  body  recommended  to  the  board  of  super¬ 
visors,  suspension  of  road  construction  for  one  year, 
petition  to  Legislature  for  repeal  of  old-age  pension  law, 
reduction  in  costs  of  public  welfare,  expenses  of  board 
of  supervisors  and  certain  county  offices.  s.  E.  h. 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

The  clouds  are  breaking  a  little  for  the  Eastern  Con¬ 
necticut  milk  industry.  A  cent  a  quart  increase  has 
been  agreed  upon  in  the  Providence  market  by  the  In¬ 
dependent  Milk  Dealers’  Association  and  a  newly 
formed  farmers’  bargaining  organization.  More  than 
300  farmers  in  the  eastern  area  of  the  State  feel  that 
the  depression  is  lifting  a  little,  base  price  of  milk  to 
farmers  now  being  six  cents  pending  an  arbitration. 
Increase  in  price  ends  an  all-Winter  strife  between 
farmers  selling  milk  in  the  Providence  area  and  deal¬ 
ers.  About  15  per  cent  of  Rhode  Island's  milk  comes 
from  Connecticut. 

Milk  prices  were  reduced  in  the  Rockville  area.  It 
has  been  selling  for  seven  quarts  for  a  dollar,  now  re¬ 
duced  to  eight  quarts  for  a  dollar,  or  1214c  a  quart. 

Local  ice  dealers  and  farmers  took  advantage  of  re¬ 
cent  cold  snap  to  harvest  ice.  Nine-inch  ice  was  cut  at 
Snipsic  Lake.  Some  ice  cut  in  this  neighborhood  was 
fairly  thick  but  part  of  it  was  “snowbroth.” 

Supplies  of  native  potatoes  continue  liberal  in  this 
section,  prices  ranging  around  55  to  05c  a  bushel.  Con¬ 
siderable  Maine  stock  now  on  the  markets.  Eggs  and 
poultry  in  a  position  more  favorable  to  sellers.  Egg 
supplies  not  quite  so  liberal  arid  demand  slightly  more 
active.  Probably  that  increased  use  of  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  and  lighter  production  may  be  helping  to  hold 
prices  steady.  Eggs  now  quoted  at  30c.  Baldwin  apples 
fetch  $1.50  to  $1.75  bushel,  McIntosh  $2.50  to  $2.75 
bushel;  cabbage,  $1.40  to  $1.60  100  lbs.:  parsnips,  $1.15 
to  $1.25  bushel;  spinach,  $1.10  to  $1.20  bushel;  chick¬ 
ens,  live,  20  to  23c  lb. ;  calves,  live,  7  to  10c  lb. 

c.  B.  KXIGIIT. 


Allegany  County,  New  York 

The  severe  drought  of  1930  killed  many  trees.  In  .the 
woods  here  black  birches  and  beech  seemed  to  die  worst, 
but  maple  and  hemlock  were  hurt. 

Spring  and  Summer  of  last  year  remained  rather 
warm  with  rain  enough  so  things  grew  fairly  well.  Oats 
and  barley  were  light  crops,  so  was  hay  but  of  good 
quality.  Potatoes  were  spotted  with  average  yield  be¬ 
low  the  year  before.  The  later  crops,  corn,  millet  and 
buckwheat,  were  very  good,  and  helped  out  hay.  Corn 
ears  matured  better  than  most  years  and  the  gardens 
were  good. 

Fruit  and  berries  were  usually  good  crops  except 
blackberries.  Plums  were  sweeter  than  common.  Ap¬ 
ples  were  scabby  and  did  not  keep  well. 

The  A  Yin  ter  has  been  the  warmest  we  ever  knew,  only 
a  little  snow  and  no  ice,  some  mud  and  lots  of  chance 
for  more  before  Spring.  It  is  the  first  year  I  know 
when  mercury  did  not  go  to  zero  by  last  of  Februarv. 
AYe  have  had  plenty  of  rain.  The  wells  will  be  full. 

The  usual  epidemics  of  flu.  measles,  whooping  cough, 
etc.,  appear  to  be  absent.  A4Tork  in  town  is  dull.  Farm¬ 
ers  get  along  alone,  and  are  glad  that  they  can.  The 
farm  children  look  well  fed. 

AA'e  would  like  to  lieaf  from  the  people  near  the  lakes 
whether  there  is  much  ice  in  them.  It  does  not  get 
very  warm  here  until  most  of  the  ice  goes  out  of  the 
lakes.  We  enjoy  reading  articles  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  country.  h.  m. 


Ontario  County,  New  York 

February  was  very  changeable,  the  wind  changing 
quite  often  in  a  few  hours.  There  has  been  no  ice  to 
store  up  yet.  Today  (Feb.  26)  has  been  like  Spring; 
no  frost  in  the  ground  to  speak  of.  Farmers  are  hard 
hit  with  high  taxes.  AA’estern  horses  have  been  brought 
in  here  for  sale ;  one  man  has  05.  and  another  dealer 
has  over  100.  Washington  and  Lincoln’s  birthdays 
were  held  in  honor  by  the  Granges  in  the  county.  Eggs 
have  taken  a  very  small  rise  to  19c  for  white.  Some 
auctions  are  being  held.  A  number  of  old  apple  or¬ 
chards  are  being  cut  as  apple  trees  seem  to  be  dying  off. 

E.  T.  B. 


From  Saratoga  County,  New  York 

It  is  snowing  (Feb.  24). 

Farmers  here  are  getting  ice  13  to  14  inches  thick, 
though  for  a  while  it  looked  like  an  iceless  Winter  for 
Saratoga  County  and  vicinity.  t.  e.  c. 

New  York. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  wliat  is  said  under  this  head, 
bnt  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  hut  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Milk  at  50-50  Again 

I  see  that  some  of  the  city  distributors  complain 
through  the  press  that  small  milk  dealers  are  selling 
bottled  milk  at  7,  8  and  10  cents  a  quart  delivered  to 
the  homes.  The  big  distributors  they  boast  maintain  a 
12-cent  price.  At  the  same  time  they  report  that  the 
increase  in  bottled  milk  trade  had  overcome  the  decrease 
in  loose  milk  consumption  observed  during  the  Fall 
months.  It  may  be  that  the  lower  price  of  the  smaller 
dealers  had  the  natural  effect  of  increasing  consump¬ 
tion.  Anyway  the  experience  seems  to  confirm  the  farm 
contention  that  milk  can  be  sold  on  the  50-50  plan. 
The  record  is  not  complete  at  these  prices,  but  it  comes 
closer  to  even  division  of  the  consumers’  price  between 
producers  and  distributors  than  the  12-cent  price.  If 
small  dealers  can  distribute  at  less  cost  than  the  big 
ones,  and  pay  the  producer  as  much  or  more,  dairymen 
may  profit  from  an  increased  production.  At  12  or 
14  cents  retail  the  50-50  plan  would  be  fair  to  every¬ 
body.  If  the  small  dealers  put  it  in  effect,  good  luck 
to  them.  producer. 


Wants  50-50  Milk  Price — 

The  farmer’s  share  of  the  consumer’s  milk  price  is  a 
50-50  deal.  Unless  this  is  done  the  government  must 
step  in  and  make  milk  production  a  public  utility.  Farm¬ 
ers  have  babies  as  well  as  city  folks.  I  have  one,  but 
no  one  can  feed  them  on  milk  at  $1.25  per  cwt. 

Pennsylvania.  r.  e.  t. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Livestock  Interests  at  Farm¬ 
er’s  Week,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Qualitative  Protein  Requirements  of 
Livestock 

Killing  and  cutting  demonstrations  rel¬ 
ative  to  farm  meats  and  animals  were 
given  daily  by  Hinman  and  Schutt.  These 
Were  well  attended  and  show  the  in¬ 
creased  interest  among  New  York  farm¬ 
ers  in  producing  their  own  meat  require¬ 
ments,  particularly  with  pork. 

Unquestionably  the  next  important 
step  with  animal  nutrition,  and  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  methods  of  feed¬ 
ing  livestock,  will  be  accomplished  by 
considering  the  importance  of  quality  of 
the  proteins.  This  means  that  the  pro¬ 
teins  will  be  considered  qualitatively 
rather  than  quantitatively.  This  import¬ 
ant  phase  of  stock  feeding  was  discussed 
by  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison.  He  brought  out 
the  fact  that  about  one-half  of  the  pro¬ 
tein  contained  in  corn  is  called  zein,  and 
that  this  compound  is  entirely  lacking  in 
glycene,  tryptophan  and  leucine,  which 
are  the  three  amino  acids  that  have  been 
found  necessary  to  produce  normal 
growth  and  production. 

Milk  contains  some  of  all  these  neces¬ 
sary  amino  acids.  It  has  been  proven  ex¬ 
perimentally  that  a  ration  of  corn  and 
corn  gluten  feed  will,  if  fed  to  fattening 
pigs,  supply  the  necessary  nutrients  to 
meet  feeding  standards  and  nutritive 
ratios.  But  pigs  so  fed  will  not  grow 
and  fatten  normally,  even  when  their 
vitamin  and  mineral  requirements  are 
supplied.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  necessary 
amino  acids  just  mentioned.  "When  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal  is  added  the  results  obtained 
will  be  somewhat  better.  But,  skim-milk, 
tankage  or  fishmeal  added  in  proper  pro¬ 
portions  will  produce  the  best  results. 

It  was  brought  out  at  the  Wisconsin 
Station  that  pigs  fed  on  the  cereal  grains 
alone  could  utilize  or  store  only  23  to  28 
per  cent  of  the  protein  so  supplied.  When 
skim-milk  was  added  to  the  ration,  fed  in 
the  proportion  of  about  3  lbs.  of  milk  to 
each  pound  of  corn,  the  total  utilization 
of  the  protein  was  increased  to  02  per 
cent  efficiency.  Skim-milk  is  high  in  the 
needed  amino  acids,  so  that  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  suited  to  supplement  the  protein 
deficiencies  of  corn,  for  pig  feeding,  and 
produce  greater  total  utilization.  Dr. 
Morrison  stated  that  recent  investigation¬ 
al  work  has  established  the  fact  that  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  is  deficient  in  the  sulphur-con¬ 
taining  amino  acid,  cystene.  The  cereal 
grains  contain  considerable  quantities  of 
this  compound,  so  that  Alfalfa  hay  and 
the  cereals  make  the  best  of  combination 
feeds,  as  they  are  natural  qualitative  pro¬ 
tein  supplements  for  each  other.  This 
also  is  of  importance  because  it  shows 
that,  although  Alfalfa  hay  is  high  in 
crude  protein,  it  is  not  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  a  maintenance  ration  for  long 
periods  of  time. 

The  quality  of  the  proteins  contained 
in  corn-silage  is  superior  from  an  effi¬ 
ciency  of  availabilitiy  standpoint  to  that 
contained  in  Alfalfa  hay,  because  the  pro¬ 
tein  contained  in  the  corn  plant  supple¬ 
ments  and  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the 
proteins  in  the  corn  grain.  This  does  not 
mean  that  corn  silage  can  be  used  as 
a  source  of  any  considerable  quantity  of 
protein,  but  it  does  show  that  it  forms  a 
valuable  supplement  to  utilize  the  other 
proteins  supplied  in  the  ration,  and  make 
them  more  available.  If  cattle,  sheep  and 
horses  are  fed  a  good  legume  roughage, 
and  some  of  the  cereal  grains  the  proteins 
with  respect  to  quality  requirements  will 
very  probably  be  adequately  supplied.  In 
view  of  present  knowledge  it  is  equally, 
if  not  more  important,  to  consider  the 
ratio  or  balance  between  the  respective 
proteins,  than  it  is  to  consider  the  ratio 
between  the  digestibile  crude  protein,  and 
the  digestible  carbohydrates  and  fat. 

It  was  established  at  the  Wisconsin 
Station  that  a  ration  of  Alfalfa  hay,  corn 
silage,  and  equal  parts  of  ground  corn 
and  oats  produced  as  much  milk  as  when 
cottonseed  and  linseed  meal  were  added 
to  the  concentrates.  Dr.  Morrison  does 
not  recommend  that  high  producing  cows 
be  so  fed.  but  it  shows  that  for  average 
production,  if  the  Alfalfa  hay  and  corn 


silage  used  are  of  excellent  quality,  it  is 
not  so  essential  as  is  sometimes  thought 
to  supply  great  diversity  in  the  concen¬ 
trate  ration,  as  long  as  the  cows  are  fed 
properly  and  in  sufficient  quantities. 

An  average  of  23  tests  at  different  ex¬ 
periment  stations  show  that  when  lin¬ 
seed  oilmeal  is  compared  with  cottonseed 
meal  as  a  nitrogenous  supplement  for 
fattening  beef  cattle,  the  linseed  meal  fed 
steers  made  a  slightly  larger  gain,  and 
sold  a  little  higher  than  those  fed  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  Comparing  them  on  a  cost 
and  profit  basis  the  cottonseed  meal  was 
worth  approximately  one-half  the  amount 
paid  for  the  linseed  oilmeal.  Dr.  Morri¬ 


son  feels  this  is  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  tests  were  conducted  on 
a  gross  pound  basis  instead  of  a  protein 
content  basis.  The  cottonseed  meal 
averaged  higher  in  protein  content, 
therefore  smaller  levels  could  and 
should  be  used  in  .supplementing  the  grain 
ration.  When  linseed  and  cottonseed  meal 
were  fed  in  equal  parts,  the  daily  gain 
produced  was  the  same  as  when  linseed 
alone  was  used  as  the  sole  supplement. 
McCambell  at  Kansas  has  recently  re¬ 
ported  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  linseed 
meal,  cottonseed  meal  and  gluten  meal 
to  be  superior  to  linseed  meal  alone.  The 
Minnesota  Station  also  reports  this  mix¬ 
ture  proved  superior  as  a  supplement 
for  sheep. 

In  swine  and  poultry  the  quality  of  the 
proteins  is  of  more  importance  and  should 
receive  more  consideration,  than  with 
other  classes  of  livestock,  because  of  the 
relatively  small  quantities  of  roughage 
consumed.  The  necessary  amino  acids  in 
the  form  of  high-quality  proteins  must  be 
supplied.  Skim-milk,  semi-solid  butter¬ 


milk,  and  the  animal  proteins,  such  as 
tankage  and  fishmeal,  meat  scrap,  etc., 
are  the  best  source  to  supplement  pro¬ 
tins  of  the  cereal  grains,  using  also  about 
5  per  cent  Alfalfa  meal  in  the  concen¬ 
trate  mixtures. 

Home-grown  Feeds  for  Dairy  Cows 
Many  valuable  and  important  consider¬ 
ations  were  brought  out  by  Prof.  E.  S. 
Harrison.  He  grouped  the  general  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  good  dairy  ration  as  fol¬ 
lows :  (1)  Sufficient  digestible  crude  pro¬ 
tein,  and  total  digestible  nutrients.  Too 
much  stress  frequently  being  given  to  the 
protein.  (2)  Quality  of  the  proteins.  (3) 
Minerals,  principally  with  respect  to  cal¬ 
cium  and  phosphorus,  the  best  source  of 
minerals  being  a  good  legume  roughage. 
(4)  Vitamins,  principally  concerned  with 
vitamin  D.  the  best  source  being  a  legume 
roughage.  (5)  Bulk,  which  may  or  may 


not  be  important.  (G)  Palatability,  which 
has  special  importance  with  high-produc¬ 
ing  cows.  (7)  Cost,  which  is  always  of 
importance,  particularly  today.  (S)  Suc¬ 
culence.  because  of  many  factors  is  high¬ 
ly  desirable. 

The  use  of  the  various  kinds  of  hay 
with  corn  silage  and  their  influence  on 
the  concentrate  ration  was  brought  out. 
Timothy  hay  and  silage  require  about  a 
17  per  cent  digestible  crude  protein  con¬ 
centrate  to  meet  the  dairy  cow  require¬ 
ments.  To  meet  this  will  require  that 
on  the  average  it  will  be  necessary  to  pur¬ 
chase  55  per  cent  of  the  concentrates  in 
the  form  of  relatively  expensive  high  pro¬ 
tein  feeds.  If  a  legume  roughage  such  as 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  can  be  used  in 
place  of  Timothy,  a  12  per  cent  digestible 
protein  feed  will  meet  the  requirements, 
and  necessitate  the  purchase  of  only  35 
per  cent  of  the  concentrates,  assuming 
such  grains  as  oats,  barley  and  buckwheat 
are  raised  on  the  place.  These  protein 
levels  are  stated  in  terms  of  digestibility 
instead  of  total  amounts.  This  means 


that  to  furnish  a  12  per  cent  digestible 
protein  feed  would  necessitate  the  mix¬ 
ing  or  purchase  of  a  16  to  18  per  cent 
guaranteed  total  protein  content. 

If  Alfalfa  hay  and  corn  silage  were  be¬ 
ing  fed  in  the  amount  of  1  lb.  of  hay  and 
3  lbs.  of  silage  far  each  100  lbs.  live 
weight,  the  following  concentrate  mix¬ 
ture,  consisting  of  65  per  cent  home¬ 
grown  grains,  will  be  adequate  and  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory,  if  fed  at  the  rate  of 
about  1  lb.  per  day  for  each  3  to  4  lbs. 
of  milk  produced.  Oats  500  lbs.,  barley 
500  lbs.,  buckwheat  300  lbs.,  wheat  bran 
300  lbs.  and  corn  gluten  400  lbs.  This 
figures  to  12  per  cent  digestible  crude 
protein. 

Sheet  Breeders’  and  Lamb  Feeders’ 
Meeting 

About  150  enthusiastic  sheep  men  at¬ 
tended  the  second  annual  sheep  breeders’ 
and  feeders’  luncheon.  J.  F.  Roberts, 
who  has  sold  236,000  head  of  lambs  this 
Winter  for  New  York  State  lamb  feeders, 
brought  out  some  interesting  points.  Mr. 
Roberts  is  sheep  salesman  for  the  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Co-operative  Commission  Associa¬ 
tion,  East  Buffalo.  The  question  was 
raised  why  the  Chicago  lamb  quotations 
are  often  higher  than  Buffalo.  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  stated  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  frequently  a  few  loads, 
usually  trucked  in  for  relatively  short 
hauls,  that  are  carrying  a  high  degree  of 
finish,  which  sell  for  the  top  quotations. 
They  represent  only  a  very  few  head,  and 
should  not  be  regarded  as  meaning  that 
New  York  State  lambs  shipped -to  Chi¬ 
cago  would  necessary  bring  a  similar 
figure.  The  lambs  received  at  Buffalo  sel¬ 
dom  contain  a  load  that  are  as  well  fin¬ 
ished  as  these  few  tops  at  the  Chicago 
market. 

The  question  of  self-feeding  lambs  was 
brought  up  by  R.  V.  Call,  one  of  our 
prominent  lamb  feeders,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
While  experimental  data,  particularly  in 
Ohio,  shows  that  self-feeding  lambs  is 
very  liable  to  cause  high  death  loss,  due 
to  excessive  gorging  on  concentrates,  a 
considerable  number  of  lamb  breeders 
present  favored  this  method  of  feeding. 
They  stated  if  molasses  was  used  on  the 
roughage  it  would  cause  greater  consump¬ 
tion  and  thus  give  a  more  healthy  ratio 
between  concentrates  and  roughage  con¬ 
sumed.  Willman  and  Grams  have  just 
completed  a  test  comparing  self-feeding 
with  limited  and  full  hand  feeding  for 
lambs.  The  results  presented  show  that 
the  self-fed  group  gained  .33  lb.  per  head 
daily,  while  the  limited  group  gained  .30 
and  the  full  hand-fed  group  gained  .37 
lb.  Their  feed  consisted  of  clover  hay 
and  a  mixture  of  corn,  barley,  oats, 
wheat  chaff,  cottonseed  and  linseed  meal. 
Due  to  heavier  grain  consumption  the 
self-fed  group  required  a  necessary  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  $5.83  per  cwt.,  while  the 
other  groups  required  only  $5.66.  There 
was  no  loss  through  sickness  in  the  self- 
fed  group. 

Beef  Cattle  Activities 

Alan  McGregor,  world  famous  Aber- 
deen-Angus  breeder,  has  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  around  the  American  conti¬ 
nent,  during  which  he  visited  most  of  the 
prominent  beef  cattle  establishments  in 
the  United  States.  His  trip  was  in  con¬ 
nection  with  some  Russian  officials  who 
were  in  this  country  to  study  our  beef 
cattle  production  methods.  Mr.  McGreg¬ 
or  stated  that  the  most  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  possibilities  of  establishing  a 
profitable  grade  beef  herd  through  the  use 
of  excellent  purebred  sires  is  now  being 
demonstrated  at  Sni-A-Bar  Farms,  near 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  This  farm  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  W.  R.  Nelson,  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  Shorthorn  breeders,  with  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  using  it  as  a  source  of  experimen¬ 
tal  information  of  a  practical  nature  for 
the  benefit  of  the  cattle  breeders  and 
feeders.  For  foundation  stock  grade  cows 
that  showed  some  Shorthorn  blood,  were 
purchased  several  years  ago,  on  the  open 
market  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  When  I 
visited  the  farm  last  Summer  only  one  of 
the  original  foundation  cows  was  left. 
These  foundation  cows  and  their  female 
offspring  had  been  bred  continually  to 
purbred  Shorthorn  bulls  of  Scotch  or 
beef  breeding,  using  in  all  cases  the  best 
type  of  bulls,  until  the  present  herd  con¬ 
sisting  of  several  hundred  head  are  su¬ 
perior  breeding  cows  in  every  respect. 

Recent  results  obtained  at  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Experiment  Station  relative  to  cross¬ 
ing  Angus  bulls  on  Holstein  cows  to  pro- 


The  new  beef  cattle  barn  and  feeding  lots  tcere  of  great  interest  to  the  many  visitors 
who  saw  them  during  the  recent  Farmers’  Week  at  Ithaca. 


This  excellent  Berkshire  sow  was  recently  purchased  from  Emmadine  Farm,  Hope- 
well  Junction,  N.  Y.,  by  Animal  II usbandry  Department,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 


The  dairy  barn  at  Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  been  remodeled  and  is  modern, 
practical,  sanitary  and  convenient  throughout. 
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ONLY.*  a. 

UNADILLA 

can  you  get  this 
extra  silo  security 


*1  <  >  i  j  i  t  * 

TRUSSED  SILO  TOP 

THE  standard,  improved  Una- 
dilla  Silo  is  designed  with  the 
easiest  and  most  reliable  hoop  tight¬ 
ening  facility. 

For  extra  rigidity  and  storm-proof 
security  you  may  have  in  the  Una- 
dilla  a  trussed  silo  top  and  a  stave 
dowelling  system.  Once  erected  with 
this  construction  you  can  forget  that 
you  own  this  silo— it  will  not  suf¬ 
fer  from  leaning  or  twisting  due  to 
failure  to  keep  hoops  tightened. 


DOWELL  ED  STAVES 

These  features  are  patented  and  can 
be  obtained  only  with  the  Unadilla 
Silo.  Send  for  catalog  illustrating 
this  Trussed  Top  and  Stave  Dowel- 
ling  System.  Get  our  prices  and  ex¬ 
tra  discount  offer  for  early  orders. 
Unadilla  Silo  Company,  Box  C, 
Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territory . 

UNADILLA  SILOS 


1 

SWINE 

PIGS 


PIGS 


Top  Quality 
Your  Moneys  Worth 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  loss  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

We  offer  Berkshire  and  0.  I.  C. — Chester  and  York- 
shire,  a  few  Duroc  and  Berkshire— 

6-8  wks.  old,  $3.00  ea.  8-10  wks.  old,  $3.25  ea. 

12  weeks,  extras,  $4.00  ea. 

Shoats  60-75  lbs.,  $8;  nice  yonucj  Boars  100  lbs.,  $12  ea. 

Will  carefully  crate  and  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  Express  paid  on  orders  of  6  pigs  or 
more — Write  today  and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs. 
You  may  as  well  have  the  best. 


V  v; 

Young 


Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old  -  $3.00 

9  weeks  old  -  3.25 

lO  weeks  old  -  3.50 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 
MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If 
dissatisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

GBTTM7PT  EAST  STREET 
.  DUiNZ>Eb  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


Chester  White  and  Duroc  Pigs 

Buy  your  pigs  early  and  have  a  larger  hog  at  your 
usual  killing  time  next  fall.  Try  some  of  the  good  type, 
well  bred  pigs,  we  will  be  glad  to  pick  you  out  good 
individuals  from  good  litters  for  breeding  at  no  extra 
cost.  Crated  free.  Shipped  F.  O.  B. 

8  to  10  weeks  old  .  $3.50  each  C.  0.  D. 

Vt.  and  Conn,  add  35c  per  pig  for  inoculation. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  834  Boston  Post  Rd.,  Weston,  Mass. 
Phone  Waltham  0888. 

LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM.  INC 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  ...  $8.00 
8  to  10  weeks  old  at  -  -  $8.50 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 


WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  140  lbs.  at  $25  apiece 

QUALITY  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wks.  old,  $2.50,  7-8  wks.  old.  $2.75,  8-9  wks.  old,  $3.00 
Cheater  Whites,  7-8  weeks  old,  $3.75. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 

GOOD  PIGS  AND  SHOATS  1932  prices  lower,  quality 
higher.  PiGS  that  eat,  live,  grow,  7  weeks  old, 
F.  0.  B.  $3.50  each.  30-pound  size  10  weeks  $4.50., 
SHOATS  40-pound  $5.50  each.  Ail  crated,  F.  O.  B. 
express,  castrated,  single  vaccinated.  Mostly  Poland 
China,  some  Chesters,  Durocs,  Berkshires.  State  2d 
choice  size  and  breed  wanted.  Send  check  or  money 
order  with  order  to  save  you  C.  O.  D.  return  charges, 
or  C.  O.  D.  Absolute  money-back  guarantee  to  be  as 
represented  on  arrival.  Many  pleased  customers,  in  all 
Eastern  States.  Order  direct,  here,  now. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT  Chcswold,  Del. 

Feeding  Pigs  lor  sale  Chester  Jk  Berkshire 

8-9  weeks  old,  $2.75  each 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  I.PX _ Woburn,  A1  nsa. 

“Diirnhrnit  lliirnoc”  °ne  ov  a  carload.  Farmers 
rUICuicU  UUlULb  Prices.  Satisfaction  guar- 


duce  feeder  calves  were  discussed.  Two 
such  trials  have  been  completed.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  advantages  were  brought  out  as 
favoring  this  plan.  Part  of  the  cows  can 
be  milked  and  the  rest  nurse  calves  to  be 
developed  and  marketed  as  baby  beef.  A 
Holstein  cow  producing  from  5,000  to 
6,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  year  can  nurse  two 
or  three  such  calves.  Milk  producers  who 
do  not  raise  their  calves  might  find  it  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  use  a  beef  sire  and  sell  the 
beef  type  calves  as  feeders.  Also  a  beef  pro¬ 
ducer  raising  baby  beef  might  find  it  to 
his  advantage  to  keep  a  few  Holstein 
cows  for  nurse  cows  to  supplement  his 
beef  herd.  A  herd  of  grade  dairy  cows 
can  be  easily  changed  to  a  beef  produc¬ 
tion  basis  by  the  use  of  a  proper  type 
beef  sire.  An  Angus  bull  crossed  on  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  will  produce  a  compact,  beef 
type,  black,  polled  calf. 


Order  Relating  to  Import 
Cattle 

It  appearing  that  Bang  abortion  dis¬ 
ease,  an  infectious  and  communicable  dis¬ 
ease  affecting  domestic  animals,  exists 
outside  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  areas 
from  which  cattle  are  or  may  be  im¬ 
ported  into  this  State, 

Now,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  bringing 
into  this  State  of  such  disease,  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  authority  conferred  up¬ 
on  me  by  Sections  72  and  74  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  Law,  I  do  hereby 
order  that  all  bovine  animals  coming  into 
the  State  be  detained  at  destination  and 
be  secluded  from  all  other  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  for  the  period  of  30  days  following 
import  and  until  released  by  written  in¬ 
strument  issued  under  the  authority  of 
the  undersigned  commissioner,  following 
inspection  and  blood  testing. 

This  order  shall  not  apply  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  classes  of  bovine  animals : 

(1)  Cattle  imported  for  dairy  or  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  which  shall  have  been  tested 
for  Bang  abortion  disease  and  found  nega¬ 
tive  within  30  days  prior  to  import,  or 
shall  have  come  from  herds  certified  free 
from  Bang  abortion  disease  by  the  chief 
livestock  sanitary  official  by  whatever 
name  known  of  the  country,  province  or 
State  of  origin.  Such  animals  at  the  time 
of  import  must  be  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
terstate  health  certificate  authenticated 
by  such  livestock  sanitary  official  and 
must  show  the  name  and  address  of  the 
laboratory  or  person  making  the  test  and 
shall  contain  a  complete  statement  of  the 
results  of  the  test.  The  blood  test  must 
be  applied  by  a  veterinarian  or  laboratory 
approved  by  such  chief  livestock  sanitary 
official  not  less  than  21  days  following 
abortion  or  parturition.  Such  report 
shall  contain  a  description  of  each  ani¬ 
mal,  including  name  and  registration 
number  in  the  case  of  purebreds,  and  ear 
tag  number  in  the  case  of  grades.  A 
duplicate  of  such  authenticated  inter¬ 
state  health  certificate  must  be  promptly 
filed  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

(2)  Cattle  for  immediate  slaughter, 
consigned  to  the  public  stock  yards. 

(3)  Steers  and  beef  type  cattle  for 
feeding  and  grazing  purposes. 

This  order  shall  take  effect  March  31, 
1932.  BERNE  A.  PYRKE. 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 


HOLSTEINS 


anteed.  ALLEN  POST 


Ensenore,  New  York 
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ACCREDITED  HERD 

L  Management  and  Publicity 

Wood’s  Sales  Service,  S.  T.  Wood,  Mgr,, 
303  Balsam  St.,  Liverpool,  X.  Y. 


C.  T.  A.  records  up  to 

over  18,000  lb.  milk 

—  HERD  HEADED  - 
by  one  of  the  richest  bred 
bulls  in  service  today,  a  1,000 
lb.  son  of  King  Ormsby  Ideal. 

MARCH  29,  1932 

F.  D.  Curtis  -  Cloverland  Farm 

9  miles  from 
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HORSES 


□ 


rn-  C/,//*  ia  &00(1  condition  1,000  lbs.,  too  light 
i  Ul  JUie  for  my  work;  good  for  riding,  light 

Light  Horse 


farm  work,  11  years,  not  balky,  will¬ 
ing,  kind,  obedient,  $35.  Not  prepaid. 
HANNAH  PAYNE  Ilaquetto  Lake,.  N  Y, 


[ 


GOATS 


1 


For  m  Flock  of  Grade  Goats  With  Kids 


Sale  l 


Reasonable.  Great  brush  killers. 

MAURICE  BOWERS  -  Waterford,  Conn* 

FOR  S/ILE  ! 

PURE-BLOOD  TOGGENBURG  DOE— Ik;  quart  Milker 
Fresh  April  4th.  OSWALD  SCHMEDEL,  Sayrille,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 

FOIL  BALE — Pure,  Hornless  Toggenburg  Buck 
Goat,  is  registered,  $40.00.  Fresh  Milk  Goats. 
M.  HANLEY  Route  3  Somerville,  N.  J. 


SWINE 


If  Purebred  BERKSHIRES  hZiT’HZ™ 

BERKSHIRE 'FARM,  Scofield  A;  Buckelew,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

DREGl  QWIUP  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Patting. 
UROC  o  Wine  ton  &  Son,  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— a  No.i  Pedigreed  Pigs, $8 
Easiest  feeders;quickest  growers.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls, h  ». 


ee  am, /  Try  a 

DE  LAVAL 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 
OR  MILKING  MACHINE 

IF  you  need  a  new  cream  separator  or  milk¬ 
ing  machine  during  the  coming  year  it  will 
pay  you  to  see  and  try  a  De  Laval.  For  54 
years  De  Lavals  have  been  the  world’s  stand¬ 
ard  and  in  every  way  the  best  machines  that 
money  can  buy.  Your  De  Laval  dealer  will 
gladly  arrange  such  a  free  trial  for  you,  with¬ 
out  obligating  you  in  any  way.  Then  you  can 
tell  exactly  which  machine  will  give  you  the 
best  service  and  will  be  the  most  profitable 
for  you  to  own.  Not  one  user  in  a  hundred 
who  does  that  fails  to  choose  the  De  Laval, 
*  *  * 

There  are  five  complete  series  of  De  Lava! 
Cream  Separators,  ranging  in  price  from 
$30.00  up,  providing  the  best  separator  for 
your  particular  needs  and  the  condition  of 
your  purse.  Heading  this  wonderful  line  of 
separators  is  the  great  “3,000,000”  Golden 
Series,  which  is  equipped  with  the 
famous  “floating”  bowl,  protected 
ball  bearings,  and  many  other 
features  which  make  it  the  world’s 
best  separator. 

*  *  * 

There  are  three  complete  lines 
of  De  Laval  Milkers,  ranging  in 
price  from  $145.00  up..  De  Laval 
Milkers  are  recognized  by  leading 
experts  the  world  over  as  being  the 
best  and  will  do  your  milking  bet¬ 
ter,  faster,  cleaner  and  cheaper 
than  any  other  method.  See  your 
De  Laval  dealer  or  send  coupon  to 
nearest  De  Laval  office  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 


BHFWn 


SEPARATORS 
ant/  MILKERS 


Mail 

Coupon 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept,  7015 

New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

Please  send  me,  without  (  Separator  □ 
obligation,  full  informa-  1  Milker  □ 
tion  on  ( 

Name . 

Town . 

State. . . . 


check  which 


.  R.F.D . No.  Cows.., 


BUSINESS 

COWS 

that  produce  10,000  pounds  of  4%  milk 
under  practical  farm  conditions,  year 
after  year,  when  milked  but  twice 
daily  and  fed  a  reasonable  ration,  are 
now  offered  by  progressive  Ayrshire 
breeders. 

Write  for  lists  of  breeders  in  your 
State,  who  can  furnish  stock. 


Again  the  Ayrshire  Leads 

In  Making  the  most  4%  Milk 
at  the  Least  Feed  Cost 

A  herd  of  104  registered  Ayrshires  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  Herd  Test  record  of  10,431  pounds  of 
4.05%  milk  and  423  pounds  of  butterfat,  with 
no  cows  milked  more  than  three  times  daily. 

Setting  a  World’s  Record 
and’  Fed  a  Limited  Grain  Ration 

Only  one  pound  of  16%  protein  grain  was 
fed  for  every  3.99  pounds  of  4.05%  milk 
produced,  and  no  cow  received  more  than  11 
pounds  of  grain  per  day.  One-half  of  the 
herd  were  immature.  This  herd  was  not 
forced  for  maximum  commercial  production, 
but  was  maintained  as  an  efficient  breeding 
unit,  just  as  you 
would  manage  your 
own  herd. 


Tested  continuously  for 
live  years,  this  herd  of 
105  cows  has  averaged 
9,026  pounds  of  milk 
and  367  pounds  of 
butterfat. 


The  story  of  this  and 
other  record-breaking 
Ayrshire  herds 
mailed  on  request. 

AYRSHIRE 

BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  St. 

Brandon,  Vt. 


JERSEYS 


Jersey  Cattle 


Bred  for  production  and 
type  for  34  years.  If  you 
want  to  make  more 
milk  or  more  cream  for  less  money,  we  can  help  you 
Accredited  Herd.  A.  F.  PEIRCE,  Box  67,  Winchester.  N.  II 

EAD  541  V  I  3  I’UREBRED  JERSEY  BULLS 

I  vn  dULb  .  A.  BULLOCK  -  Burllngham,  N.  Y. 


c 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS, Delhi, N.Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


D 


Accredited  Dairy  Cows 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires, 
Holsteins.  Delivery  of  five  and  ten  cow  lots  made  any¬ 
where.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  •  Barre,  VI.  Tel.  105. 


SHEEP 


SHEEP 

PUREBRED  TUNIS  ewes  with  young  lambs 
by  their  side.  Choicest  Breeding. 
Reasonable  Prices. 

Write  RALPH  E.  OWEN,  Fulton,  New  York 

FIGHT  YOUNG  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  BRED  EWES. 

Priced  to  sell.  LEROY C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville, N.  Y. 


DhiYirmnn  ?  Let  u5  Bend  you  fuil  particulars  In 
uairymeni!^*d  to  the  Rutland  Plan  Milk 
.  .  _  Producers’ Association.  No  charge. 

Address  Watertown,  New  York ,  207  Trust  Co  Bids- 


L 


rabbits 


] 


Rabbits  &  Supplies  mhnYilet0  <?es,crciPtive  literature 

uuppiioe  Albert  Facey,  Jr.,  115-0,  Valley  Stream,  N.Y. 

Miscellaneous 


Genuine  Black  Raccoon  Mated  females. 

Satisfaction  guar.  E.  L.  Hartman,  Box  41,  NewLomloTohio 


[ 


FERRETS 


u 


FERRETS—  Bred  females,  $7.  Special  ratters,  $:ui  per 
doz.  Shipped  C.O.D.  B.  &  B.  For  Farms,  Port  Clinton,  0 


DOGS 


For  Sale  English  Shepherd  Puppies 

Natural  heelers  and  watch  dogs. 

HIRAM  LOUCKS  VERMILION,  OHIO 


Farm 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups Kel1 

firoaf  Hanoc  Eligible  to  registration,  GRACE  M. 

aiCdl  Udlieb  BUTTERFIELD,  Raymond,  N.  II. 

pEI’IfilfEEJI  MALE  POLICE  PUPS— $15.00. 


Female,  $5.  HAIDA  PUTNAM 


Grafton,  Mass- 


GnrlfPr  Snaniplo  Mftf«red  bitches  any  color.  Eligible 

UULHer  opanieis  IDA  WOODEN  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

Uhifp  fftlHpS  Pe<i-  Puppies  on  approval.  Circular. 

»» llllc  GUIIICa  railway-view  farms,  Hastings,  n.  y. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS-Show  dogs. 
SOMERSET  KENNELS  R.  3  Plainfield,  N7j. 
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SAVE 

YOUR 

BIRDS 


Poultry  au¬ 
thorities  urge 
that  you 
disinfect  the 
drinking 
water. 

Use  STERILAC  because  it  is 
non -poisonous,  non-caustic 
and  never  varies  in  strength. 

STERILAC  is  45  times  as 
strong  as  carbolic  acid  against 
typhoid  bacteria. 


STERILAC 

■  Send  for  free  sample 
of  STERILAC  and 
descriptive  booklet. 

The  STERILAC  CO. 

North  Chicago,  Illinois 


GUARANTEED 
RE-PACKED  , 
EGG  GASES/ 

Each  case  positively  ONCE  USED — clean- 
packed  with  14-cup  flats — 10  white  fillers. 
You  can  have  your  choice  of  PACIFIC 
COAST  or  COTTONWOOD  cases. 

By  using  “Reliable”  egg  cases,  you  will 
get  more  money  for  your  eggs. 


RELIABLE  EGG  CASE  CO. 
Box  29  Highbridge  Station 
New  York  City 


dEHti  $tcfeart>  Jfarm 

World’s  Largest  Breeder  of 

BARRED  ROCKS 

5,500  hens  with  2,000  trapnested 
on  our  own  Breeding  Plant.  Con¬ 
sistent  winners  at  Storrs  with 
records  of  265  and  272  eggs  per 
bird  in  51  weeks  and  these  eggs  had  size. 
Such  breeding  and  contest  winning  as¬ 
sures  you  of  the  finest  Barred  Rocks  in 
the  country. 

CHICKS— EGGS 

lOO  B.  W.  D.  Free  —  No  Reactors 

from  vigorous  production  bred  pedigreed 
stock.  We  also  have  Barred  Rock  chicks 
especially  priced  for  broilers. 

Fret  Catalog  gives  full  particulars  about 
contest  winnings,  breeding  methods,  etc. 

R.  C.  COBB  -  350  Great  Road, 
West  Concord,  Mass. 

“The  Invincible  Rocks  of  New  England ", 


PARKS’ S’  BARRED  ROCKS 

EGGS . .  CHICKS .  .YOUNGSTERS 

40%  below  1929  ortces 

America's  oldest  and  greatest  laying  strain  of  Rocks. 
Carefully  selected,  trapnested,  and  pedigreed  for 
EGGS  since  <889 

OLDEST  CONTEST  WINNERS 
-  WORLD  RECORD  LAYERS  - 

Some  Parks’  Strain  Records  357  eggs  in  one  year  .  .  . 
148  eggs  in  148  days.  Profits  $8.09  per  hen. 


1  DON’T 

BUY  until 

you 

have  read 

|  Parks’ 

interesting 

Free 

Catalog. 

W.  PARKS  &  SONS 
Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS— EGGS 

Ideal  for  broilers  and  heavy  layers.  Winners  Georgia 
National  and  New  York  Egg  Contests.  Also  Ohio  State 
Fair.  Official  records  up  to  301  etrgs.  Accredited  flocks 
headed  by  200-289  egg  pedigreed  males.  Blood-tested. 
Livability  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE  Box  35  ELIDA,  OHIO 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  BABY  CHICKS.  $16  per 
100.  Eggs  for  hatching.  $7  per  100.  All  eggs  used  are 
from  my  own  breeders.  100  per  cent  State  Tested  for 
Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  Free.  I  Specialize,  One 
Breed,  One  Grade,  the  Best,  at  One  Price.  My  birds 
are  earlv  maturing.  Just  what  you  want  for  your  early 
broilers.'  Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  Order 
now.  JOSEPH  TOLMAN.  Dept.  R.  Rockland,  Masi. 


£&?!  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 


$9.00 

TESTED  Kmnnfcu  iivvn  vuiviw  ptr  500 

Not  Tested  Barred  and  White  Rocks .  *8  per  100 

Not  Tested  Wh.  Leghorns  and  Mixed .  7  per  100 

500  and  1000  lots  kic  less.  100*  live  delivery. 

SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


“Purebred”  BARREO  ROCK  CHICKS 


NOW  8  Cenls  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  7  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CIIA8.  F.  EWING  lit.  S  McCLUllE,  PA. 


iiiiinnniiiHiiiimmiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiinniiii 

Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 
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‘The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale.  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  Report  for  week  ending 
Feb.  24 : 

Confinement  rearing  has  come  into 
much  favor  as  a  means  of  protecting 
young  stock  from  coccidiosis  and  intesti¬ 
nal  worm  infestation.  Where  range  con¬ 
tamination  forces  the  poultryman  to  keep 
his  chicks  confined  to  colony  houses  he 
must  seek  some  ,  simple  economical  means 
of  increasing  floor  space  if  he  wishes  to 
rear  the  same  number  of  birds  as  before. 

An  effective,  inexpensive  means  of  car¬ 
rying  on  confinement  rearing  is  by  use  of 
enclosed  wire-floored  porches.  At  the 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  L.  I..  N.  Y.,  platforms  are 
built  in  portable  units  six  by  eight  feet, 
which  are  combined  to  make  porches  of 
various  sizes,  depending  on  the  number 
of  birds  to  be  cared  for. 

The  frame,  made  of  2x4’s  on  edge,  sup¬ 
ports  %-ineli  mesh  16-gauge  galvanized 
hardware  cloth.  All  joints  where  wire 
laps  on  the  wooden  frame  are  covered 
with  strips  of  lx2-inch  furring,  furnish¬ 
ing  a  smooth  surface  for  easier  cleaning. 
The  frames  are  supported  on  blocks  or  on 
rails,  and  the  porch  is  completely  en¬ 
closed,  top  and  sides,  with  2-incli  mesh 
wire.  The  platform  should  be  several 
inches  above  the  floor  of  the  house ;  other¬ 
wise  litter  will  be  carried  out  and  clog 
the  wire.  Space  under  the  house  and 
porch  should  be  closed  so  that  escaped 
chicks  cannot  get  underneath.  In  raw, 
windy  weather  chicks  will  not  go  out  on 
open  platforms  unless  protected  by  wood 
or  cloth  screens. 

Confining  birds  to  the  house  and  porch 
makes  possible  a  very  satisfactory  para¬ 
site  control,  but  there  is  more  to  the  job 
than  building  the  porch.  Confined  birds 
are  very  likely  to  develop  cannibalism  if 
crowded  or  if  there  is  too  little  feeding 
space.  There  must  be  a  place  for  every 
chick  to  eat  at  will. 

House-cleaning  must  be  done  thorough¬ 
ly  and  regularly.  A  “five-day  cleaning” 
program  is  recommended  for  coccidiosis 
control,  and  this  will  be  of  value  in  pre¬ 
venting  worm  infestation. 

Part-season  confinement  rearing  per¬ 
mits  starting  more  pullets  with  a  given 
number  of  houses,  and  cuts  down  labor 
required  during  the  early  season,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  ordinary  method  of  brood¬ 
ing  in  colony  houses.  Houses  can  stand 
close  together,  chicks  stay  off  the  ground 
until  the  grass  gets  a  good  start,  and  in¬ 
testinal  parasites  may  be  more  surely 
controlled.  A  practical  plan  is  to  confine 
early  pullets  until  12  weeks  old,  after 
which  they  are  allowed  on  free  range, 
colony  houses  or  shelters  are  moved  40 
to  60  feet  every  two  or  three  weeks.  If 
range  is  too  limited  they  will  do  better 
if  confined  until  maturity. — Locke  James, 
Instructor,  Department  of  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

During  the  21st  week  of  the  10th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  egg-laying  contest  the 
pullets  averaged  to  lay  4.79  eggs  or  at  the 
rate  of  68.5  per  cent.  This  is  a  decrease 
of  1.6  per  cent  under  last  week’s  produc¬ 
tion  but  it  is  4.1  per  cent  higher  than  the 
production  for  the  same  week  in  the 
previous  competition.  The  total  produc¬ 
tion  to  date  since  October  1  is  74.66  eggs 
per  bird  which  is  10.26  eggs  per  bird 
higher  than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

High  Pens  for  the  21st  Week. — R.  I. 
Red,  Walliceton  Farm,  65  points, _  85 
eggs ;  W.  L.,  Trexler  Farms,  64  points, 
59  eggs ;  W.  L.,  M.  P.  Phillips,  63  points. 
62  eggs ;  Bar.  Rock.  Y.  H.  Kirkup.  60 
points,  61  eggs;  W.  L.,  Mattituck  White 
Leghorn  Fijrm,  60  points,  58  eggs ;  L.  I. 
Red,  West  Neck  Farm.  60  points,  60 
eggs;  W.  L.,  Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  59 
points,  60  eggs;  R.  I.  Red,  John  Z.  La- 
Belle,  59  points,  60  eggs. 

Leading  pens  in  the  variety  classes: 

White  Leghorns. — M.  P.  Phillips,  990 
points,  977  eggs ;  Foreman  Poultry  Farm, 
954  points,  1,030  eggs;  Quality  Poultry 
Farm,  937  points,  966  eggs ;  The  Joachim 
Breeding  Farm,  937  points,  964  eggs ; 
Miller  Poultry  Farm,  926‘  points,  990 
eggs;  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm.  923 
points,  1,015  eggs;  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
920  points,  957  eggs. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.- — Moss  Farm.  1,121 
points,  1.134  eggs;  Walliceton  Farm.  1,- 
105  points,  1.153  eggs;  Redbird  Farm, 
913  points,  957  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — V.  H.  Kirk- 
up,  709  points,  718  eggs ;  R.  C.  E.  Wal¬ 
lace,  607  points.  636  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-a-Way 
Farm,  822  points.  849  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Holtzapple 
Poultry  Farm,  511  points,  517  eggs. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows :  Feb.  18,  clear ;  Feb.  19,  clear ; 
Feb.  20,  clear;  Feb.  21,  partly  cloudy; 
Feb.  22.  clear;  Feb.  23,  clear;  Feb.  24, 
snow,  clear. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket  prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City,  Feb. 
24.  The  contest  charges  4e  per  doz.  above 
the«e  prices:  White,  25c;  brown,  21c; 
medium,  19M>C- 


Delicious  Lemon  Pie 

Filling. — One  pint  cold  yyater,  juice 
and  rind  of  one  lemon,  one  cup  granulated 
sugar,  two  tablespoons  corn  starch,  four 
eggs,  pinch  of  salt.  Beat  egg  whites 
separately.  Combine  all  other  ingredients 
(rubbing  cornstarch  smooth  in  a  little  of 
the  water).  Cook  in  double  boiler  until 
starch  and  egg  yolks  are  cooked.  Remove 
from  stove  and  stir  in  beaten  egg  whites. 
Fill  baked  crusts  and  brown  in  oven.  Will 
make  two  pies.  mbs.  w.  s.  h. 


In  Tune  With  the  Times 

The  following  brief  summary  of  recent 
experimental  work  will  be  of  interest  to 
readers  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 

A  recent  study  of  the  cause  of  paralysis 
in  growing  chicks  indicates  that  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  liberal  quantities  of  milk  may 
prevent  its  occurrence.  Experimental 
work  with  milk  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  milk  contains  factors  probably  in  the 
nature  of  a  vitamin  which  prevents  the 
development  of  paralysis  of  the  legs  and 
feet  of  chicks.  Milk,  yeast,  and  Alfalfa 
meal  apparently  contain  this  factor. 

* 

A  herd  of  from  eight  to  10  cows  will 
justify  the  purchase  of  a  milkiug  machine. 
This  conclusion  was  reached  after  a  re¬ 
cent  study.  Milking  machines  save  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  of 
milking  and  reduce  the  total  cost,  of  milk 
produced  about  25  per  cent.  The  energy 
consumed  ought  not  to  exceed  30  kw. 
hours  per  month  for  pipe-line  machines 
and  15  kw.  hours  per  month  for  portables 
in  the  milking  of  a  10-cow  herd. 

❖ 

Supervision  of  the  sale  of  legume 
inoculants  os  needed.  There  is  a  wide 
range  of  difference  in  the  kind  and  num¬ 
ber  of  bacteria  present  in  commercial 
inoculants.  Almost  half  of  the  samples 
collected  recently  in  the  open  market 
failed  to  show  any  legume  bacteria 
present.  Other  samples  were  so  badly 
mixed  that  they  were  of  doubtful  value. 

* 

In  a  test  to  determine  the  importance 
of  a  high  protein  supplement  in  the 
ration  for  fattening  steers,  six  lots  of 
steers  were  fed.  The  results  will  be  of 
interest  to  dairymen  who  occasionally 
have  cull  cows  to  fatten.  The  steers  re¬ 
ceiving  no  cottonseed  meal  to  supplement 
corn  and  Timothy  hay  made  the  poorest 
gain,  and  the  cost  per  unit  of  gain  was 
the  highest.  Cottonseed  meal  fed  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  pound  per  head  per  day 
in  addition  to  cornmeal  and  Timothy  hay 
gave  as  good  results  as  heavy  feeding  of 
cottonseed  meal.  One  lot  fed  wheat  in¬ 
stead  of  corn  produced  the  cheapest  gains 
and  gave  the  most  even  finish.  They  had 
cottonseed  meal  in  addition  to  the  wheat. 
The  addition  of  limestone  to  the  ration 
made  little  difference  in  the  gains  made 
or  in  the  quality  of  the  meat  produced. 

* 

Snapdragon  rust  was  successfully  con¬ 
trolled  by  regular  applications  of  dusting 
sulphur  beginning  as  soon  as  the  plants 
were  set.  The  undusted  plants  died  early 
because  of  the  severe  infection  of  rust. 

❖ 

Size  seems  to  be  a  very  important 
factor  to  consider  in  culling  a  flock  of 
sheep.  Results  of  experimental  work 
show  that  culling  small  ewes  increase  both 
the  number  of  twins  and  quality  of  the 
lamb  crop.  Of  course  size  cannot  be  used 
as  the  only  means  of  selection,  but  in  the 
■experimental  work  done  it  appears  that 
size  is  the  most  important  single  measure 
for  the  selection  of  fine  wool  ewes. 

❖ 

It  is  important  that  farmers  have 
samples  of  soil  tested  frequently  to  de¬ 
termine  the  lime  need  for  legumes.  A 
recent  study  indicated  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  different  types  of 
.soil  and  their  ability  to  hold  the  lime 
after  it  has  been  once  applied  to  sweeten 
the  soil.  On  one  soil  type,  a  modei*ate 
application  of  limestone  may  suffice  for 
many  years,  while,  on  another  type,  fre¬ 
quent  applications  may  be  necessary,  even 
though  the  original  requirement  was  the 
same  in  both  cases.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  it  is  a  very  practical  plan  for  farmers 
to  use  the  Farm  Bureau  regularly  and 
have  samples  of  soil  tested  for  lime  needs. 

A  five-year  test  on  pastui’e  showed  the 
greatest  increase  in  a  production  of 
pasturage  from  the  use  of  superphosphate. 
Limestone,  potash,  and  nitrogen  gave  in¬ 
creases  but  the  use  of  superphosphate 
seemed  to  be  the  most  profitable.  The 
application  of  superphosphate  more  than 
doubled  the  yield  of  permanent  pasture 
over  a  five-year  period.  Lime  was  quite 
important  in  a  long-time  pasture  im¬ 
provement  project  on  the  acid  soil.  The 
importance  of  lime  in  such  a  long-time 
improvement  program  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  lime  tends  to  discourage  the 


growth  of  red-top  and  bent  grass  and  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  blue  grass  and 
White  clover.  Since  all  pasture  grasses 
become  established  very  slowly  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  limestone  must  of  necessity 
be  considered  as  a  slow  improvement 
process.  l.  ii.  w. 


John  E.  Sanford,  New  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Armour  Fertilzer 
Works 

John  E.  Sanford,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  since  1922,  was  elected  President  of 
Armour  Fertilizer  Works  January  20, 
1932,  succeeding  Charles  H.  MaeDowell, 
the  first  President  of  the  Company,  who 
retired  after  serving  nearly  45  years  with 
Armour  and  Company  and  Armour 
Fertilizer  Works. 

Mr.  Sanford,  a  native  of  Huntsville, 
Alabama,  lias  spent  more  than  a  quarter 
century  in  the  fertilizer  industry,  tie 
began  in  1904  as  salesman  for  the 
Tennessee  Chemical  Company,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  and  when  that  Company  was 
bought  out  by  Armour  Fertilizer  Works 
in  1909  he  continued  with  Armour.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Fertilizer  Association.  For. 
many  years  he  has  been  active  in  its  work 
and  has  had  a  part  in  many  of  its  con¬ 
structive  movements  for  agriculture  and 
the  industry. 

Mr.  MacDowell’s  retirement  from 
active  work  after  so  many  years  of 
service  to  agriculture  and  industry  re¬ 
calls  the  prominent  part  he  played  in 
starting  and  devloping  the  large  business 
he  headed.  His  business  experience  began 
in  his  home  town  of  Lewistown,  Illinois, 
where  he  worked  as  printers  devil  on  the 
local  paper,  the  Fulton  Democrat.  He 
was  next  court  reporter  and  in  1887 
moved  to  Chicago,  starting  with  Amnour 
and  Company  as  stenographer.  His  work 
attracted  the  attention  of  Philip  D. 
Armour,  founder  of  the  House,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  him  his  private  secretary. 

In  1893  Mr.  MaeDowell  had  charge  of 
the  Armour  exhibit  at  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition  held  in  Chicago. 
When  he  saw  the  results  of  the  use  of 
fertilizers  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  he  realized  the  possibilities  in 
packinghouse  by-products  as  a  basis  of 
fertilizer  production.  As  a  result,  he 
asked  P.  D.  Armour  that  he  be  allowed 
to  develop  this  branch  of  the  Company’s 
business.  This  marked  the  beginning  in 
1894  of  the  present  Armour  Fertilizer 
Works,  and  a  more  scientific  utilization 
of  packinghouse  by-products,  manv  of 
which  at  that  time  went  to  waste.  He 
planned  the  first  soap  works  for  Armour 
and  Company  to  utilize  the  inedible  fats 
they  produced.  Mr.  MaeDowell,  person¬ 
ally,  and  through  directed  research 
developed  new  and  revolutionary  methods 
in  by-product  recoveries,  in  fertilizer  and 
chemical  manufacture,  mining  processes, 
sulphuric  acid  making,  nitrogen  fixation, 
meat  meals  and  tankages  for  feeds,  blood 
albumen,  used  as  a  waterproof  glue  in 
the  plywood  industry ;  bone  and  horn 
products. 

In  April,  1917,  Mr.  MaeDowell  was 
appointed  .a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Chemicals  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  His  first  special  activity  on 
the  Committe  was  the  manufacture  of 
potassium  permanganate  for  use  in  gas 
masks,  supplying  material  for  General 
Pei'shing’s  fix'st  departing  regulars.  Later 
he  served  in  the  War  Industries  Board 
under  B.  M.  Baruch,  Mr.  MaeDowell  as 
director  of  chemical  supply. 


Sanitation  in  Poultry  Yards 

I  raise  about  a  thousand  chicks  every 
year  on  a  half  acre  of  land.  Each  Fall  I 
plow  the  land  as  deeply  as  possible  and 
cover  with  air-slaked  lime.  After  the  rain 
lias  washed  this  in  a  little  I  then  spray 
the  soil  with  a  good  disinfectant  so  that 
the  dirt  is  wet  but  not  muddy.  I  use 
about  500  lbs.  of  lime. 

In  the  Spring  I  harrow  and  plant  a 
green  crop,  so  that,  by  the  time  the 
chicks  are  ready  to  go  out.  they  have  a 
green  feed  which  lasts  for  several  weeks. 
I  usually  have  planted  oats  and  rape. 
Last  year  I  tried' Hungarian  with  good 
success.  I  also  get  a  good  load  of  river- 
washed  gravel  and  broadcast  that  on  so 
that  the  chicks  have  additional  grit  of 
good  quality.  Robert  g.  pratt. 

Vermont. 


Obituary 

Harry  F.  Arnold,  one  of  the  leading 
market  gardeners  of  Massachusetts, 
passed  away  in  a  Brockton  hospital  of 
pneumonia  following  a  major  operation 
Feb.  12.  For  over  50  years  he  had  been 
ponnectttd  with  the  Boston  produce  mar¬ 
ket,  selling  first  for  his  father  and  later 
for  himself  and  his  two  brothers  of  the 
firm  of  G.  H.  Arnold  &  Sons.  He  was  a 
past  president  of  the  Boston  Market  Gar¬ 
deners’  Association,  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  member  of  the  Vegetable 
Growers’  of  America,  a  director  of  the 
Braintree  Savings  Bank,  and  a  very 
prominent  figui’e  in  church  and  civic  life. 
He  leaves  a  widow,  one  son.  three  broth¬ 
ers  and  one  sister,  also  five  grandchildren. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  who  knew 
him. 
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"The  Strain  Bred  for  Large, 

Uniform,  White  Eggs  Always” 

Official  335-egg  hen.  Five-year  flock  aver¬ 
age  219.4  eggs.  Storrs  pen  2,527  eggs.  We 
have  several  275 
to  299-egg  hens, 
dams  and  grand- 
dams  all  laying  27 
to  30-oz.  eggs.  You 
get  these  wonder¬ 
ful  bloodlines  in 
pedigreed  breeding 
stock,  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Our  1932 
prices  about  20%  lower.  Catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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CERTIFIED 

BREEDERS 


-LEGHORN 
CHICKS 


Trap  nested  since  1916. 

|  Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

me-  FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 

Leading  all  Leghorn 
pens-  at  Western  New  York  now. 

Circular  No.  2. 


IARGE  EGGS 

■■1  21  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  d,MjK1.V"k 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 

Leghorns  Lxclnsively ■ 

:  3,400  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron  English 
\  Strain,  trapnest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year, 
i  Large  vigorous  Leghorns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now 
i  booking  orders.  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks  from  Cer- 
tified  and  Supervised  stock.  Special  feeding  directions 
k  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow' 

SUNNYBROOK  FARM 

Box  75  Pleasant  Valley  New  York 

SSiwv \\mmmmmmvimiimiuimiiunmmimmmil 


Lewis  Farms  Chicks 

25%  Reduction 

Quality  chicks  from  our  own  heavy  producing 
blood-tested  breeders. 

Write  lor  special  literature 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 
Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I. 


Insure  1932  Profits 

Certified  and  Supervised  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks  from  Hardy  North 
Country  blood-tested  Stock.  5  to  6 
lb.  birds  in  August  from  February 
hatched  chicks.  Certified  $18  per 
100.  Supervised  $14  per  100.  Order 
Direct  or  write  for  circular. 
CLAYMORE  FARMS. 

R.  J.  (Champ)  Clark,  Route  I, 
TICONDEROGA,  N.  Y. 


The  Chicks  You  Need 

Lukert’s  Laying  Leghorns  —  Largely  Hanson  Strain. 

Highest  Pen  from  all  New  York  State  at  New  York  State 
Egg  Contest.  Eggs  over  24  ozs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  catalog.  Lnkert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y^ 


FARLEY  PORTER,  S«dus,N.  Y. 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Birds  Dur¬ 
ing  Past  13  Years.  This  great  record  proves  Porter’s 
Leghorns  consistant  high  layers.  Circular  free.  My 
book  “First  to  Last  in  Poultry,”  cloth  bound,  $1.00. 


Baby  Chicks 


Barron  and  Tancred  White 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Pullets 
and  Ducklings.  Price  list  and  catalogue  free. 
GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM,  leghorn  Blvd.,  Dansville,  Y. 


ORDER  NOW— Best  native  and  imported  strains.  Pekin 
Ducklings,  fast  growth,  big  eggs,  no  loss,  money  mak¬ 
ers.  Young  Chicks — Reds,  Rocks.  Wyandottes, Leghorns. 
Turkeys,  Pigeons.  SlIANLEY  FARMS  Thomaston,  Conn. 


D-L„  FkLIr,,  barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds 

quality  Baby  thicks  and  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C 

White  Leghorns.  NEW  LOW  PRICE,  SI  0.00  per 
hundred.  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Harrington,  Del. 


Hampton  s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Proven  the  Healthiest  Payers  and  Layers  of  Large 
White  Eggs.  100-914.00,  500-$G7.50,  1000-9130.  April  lc; 
May  2c  less.  Order  now;  mailed  prepaid.  Circular  free 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


CEDARHURST  rUTriYQ  Same  breeding  as  our  contest 
LEG  HO  RN  vIlIUiYiJ  pens.  Write  now  for  prices, 
etc.  UEDARIIl’RST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Bah  nay,  X.  J. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  p™“ucipn0g ' 

OAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Rt.  5,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


VAR1FTIFS  Plee-Zing  Chicks  and  Prices 

*  *  *«-“-»  on  day-old,  started  all  ages  always 

ready  to  ship.  BEllCEY  «fc  SONS  -  liergey,  l’a. 


I  nahnrn  Phioke  Prices  way  down— Our  catalogue 
MfgllUMI  ulllUto  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Claraben  Court  Farm  Box  521  Glen  Head,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  BABY  CHICKS 

Exclusively  bred  by  us  82  years.  Winners  N. 
Y.  &  Ohio  State  Fairs.  Large  type,  heavy  lay¬ 
ers,  large  eggs.  Pricereasonable.  Catalog  free. 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  195-A,  Mansfield.  O. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Answers  to  Goose  Questions 

BY  WILLET  RANDALL 

Geese  will  mate  in  pairs  if  the  sexes 
are  equal  in  numbers,  each  keeping  his 
one  female,  guarding  her  on  the  nest  and 
seldom  forsakes  her  once  they  are  proper¬ 
ly  mated.  But  a  gander  will  select  two 
or  often  more  females  and  mate  with 
them  and  guard  them  while  the  egg  sea¬ 
son  lasts.  Then  he  forsakes  them,  usual¬ 
ly  and  sticks  to  his  one  real  mate.  Where 
a  number  of  females  are  run  in  one  flock 
it  is  desirable  to  have  a  few  extra  gan¬ 
ders  to  make  sure  that  all  are  mated  and 
therefore  produce  fertile  eggs. 

One  of  our  old  flocks  has  six  female 
Toulouse  and  three  ganders.  It  is  a  line 
old  pen  and  from  them  we  have  always 
had  wonderful  hatches  because  they  are 
all  properly  mated.  If  we  were  to 
change  ganders,  there  would  be  fights,  and 
the  first  season  after  such  a  change  there 
would  no  doubt  be  many  infertile  eggs. 
Keep  the  old  mated  geese,  feed  lightly 
through  the  Winter,  do  not  clog  them  on 
corn.  Young  geese  as  well  as  old  ones 
will  take  on  a  surplus  of  fat  through  the 
Fall  when  heavily  fed  and  therefore  lay 
fewer  eggs  and  a  less  number  of  fertile 
ones. 

A  good  many  complain  about  infertility 
in  goose  eggs.  One  reason  is  that  geese 
lay  at  night  or  very  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  If  the  weather  is  cold,  eggs  chill 
and  are  worthless.  Pick  them  up  often 
and  keep  them  in  a  temperature  of  about 
60  degrees,  turning  them  daily. 

Young  females  in  their  first  year  will 
make  fair  breeders  provided  they  are  not 
made  too  fat.  But  this  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  error  and  is  practiced  by  some  who 
sell  breeding  stock  to  keep  up  the  weight. 
If  you  want  show  geese  it  is  easy  to  add 
four  or  five  pounds  per  goose,  but  don't 
do  it  if  you  want  breeders. 

To  distinguish  the  sexes  seems  another 
hard  problem.  The  gander  is  usually 
larger,  is  more  masculine,  has  a  larger 
and  coarser  head,  and  has  a  shrill  voice 
where  the  female  has  a  coarse  note.  The 
female  toward  laying  time  swells  in  the 
egg  organs  and  the  belly  often  drags  up¬ 
on  the  ground ;  you  can  always  tell  when 
they  are  getting  ready  to  lay  as  this  fea¬ 
ture  is  then  very  noticeable.  At  this  time 
the  gander  is  active,  alert,  often  fails  to 
feed  properly,  and  stands  on  guard  with 
neck  stretched,  watching  for  any  enemy 
that  may  appear.  He  chases  the  feeder 
and  sometimes  gets  quite  cross.  The  fe¬ 
males  never  act  in  this  way,  so  it  should 
be  easy  to  distinguish  them. 

Band  all  breeding  geese.  Keep  a  strict 
record,  then  you  know  just  what  you 
have  and  all  the  necessary  data  for  fu¬ 
ture  reference. 

Yes,  goose  eggs  are  successfully  incu¬ 
bated  in  machine,  but  if  you  have  only  a 
small  flock  and  no  previous  experience  it 
will  be  best  to  stick  to  the  natural  way. 
Hens  are  the  best  unless  the  female  goose 
is  small.  Do  not  set  a  big  overgrown 
goose.  She  will  surely  crack  the  eggs 
and  you  will  get  no  goslings. 

An  incubator  temperature  of  102  will 
give  you  good  results  and  we  usually  raise 
ours  the  last  week  to  103.  Keep  hatch- 
ing  eggs  moist  before  and  after  setting. 
There  is  more  danger  of  drying  them  up 
than  there  is  in  too  much  moisture.  A 
wild  goose  makes  her  nest  at  the  edge  of 
the  water  and  daily  goes  to  it  when  soak¬ 
ing  wet.  The  eggs  are  always  kept  moist, 
yet  she  usually  hatches  about  all  of  them. 

As  to  crossbred  geese,  for  those  who 
desire  to  kill  their  goslings  in  the  first 
Fall  for  market  there  is  no  better  cross 
than  the  White  Chiuese-Toulouse ;  the 
China  gander  is  best  to  use,  but  the  cross 
may  be  made  either  way.  The  young, 
when  six  months  old,  often  weigh  as 
much  as  17  to  19  lbs.  and  this  is  even 
heavier  than  most  families  want  for  the 
holiday  trade.  A  medium-size  10  to  12-lb. 
goose  is  most  sought  for.  Females  of  the 
Chiuese-Toulouse  cross  are  by  far  the 
best  layers  we  ever  have  had  and,  when 
mated  to  pure  Fmbden  ganders,  produce 
the  finest  No.  1  carcass  that  sells  to  the 
Jewish  trade  at  Christmas  for  the  high¬ 
est  price.  Do  not  go  farther  with  the 
cross  or  you  will  run  into  mongrelism. 

When  setting  eggs  under  hens,  first 
make  sure  your  hen  is  broody.  See  that 
she  has  a  place  apart  from  other  poultry 
where  she  will  not  be  disturbed.  Make  a 
good  nest  over  fresh  earth,  on  top  of 
which  should  be  clean,  fine  meadow  hay. 
Shape  out  the  nest  and  put  in  not  more 
than  five  eggs  for  the  large  breeds  or  six 
for  the  smaller ;  28  days  are  required  to 
hatch  them.  The  eggs  will  pip  24  to  48 
hours  before  the  goslings  emerge  from  the 
shell,  but  do  not  be  alarmed  in  a  hurry. 
Let  them  alone  until  hatched  of  their  own 
accord  and  dried  off.  Then,  if  the  hen 
is  restless,  or  there  seem  too  many  in 
the  nest,  you  can  remove  part  of  them 
to  a  basket  by  the  kitchen  fire. 

For  the  first  day  or  two  goslings  re¬ 
quire  little  except  grass  or  greens  but 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  the  dry  chick 
mash  before  them  all  the  time.  Water  in 
shallow  pans  is  necessary,  but  make  sure 
it  is  so  arranged  that  the  birds  cannot 
get  into  it.  Raise  the  water  stand  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  inches  by  placing  a  small  board 
under  it.  Keep  sand  or  fine-cut  hay  on 
the  floor. 

The  dry  mash  and  greens  are  all  that 
you  need  until  the  goslings  are  getting 
pretty  well  feathered  at  which  time  the 
growing  mash  should  be  substituted  for 
the  starting  mash.  You  may  also  add 
cracked  corn,  whole  wheat,  or  fine  scratch 
grains  if  you  like,  but  the  grass  and  the 
mash  will  raise  wonderful  young  stock. 
If  shut  in,  be  sure  that  gravel  is  before 
them.  If  early  in  Winter,  and  there  is 


Has  your  farm  made  you  independent? 
Has  it  produced  a  living  for  you  as 
well  as  a  dependable  year-round  cash 
income?  While  thousands  of  farmers 
are  still  depending  on  the  risky  single 
crop,  thousands  of  others  have  found 
the  road  to  independence  by  fencing 
their  fields,  rotating  crops  and  raising 
livestock.  These  progressive  farmers 
have  plenty  of  meat,  vegetables,  milk 
and  eggs  for  their  own  living,  a  year- 
round  income  and  comparative  inde¬ 
pendence  from  single-crop  prices. 

Good  hog-tight  and  stock-tight  fences 


are  necessary  for  livestock  farming  .  .  . 
Pittsburgh  Fences,  both  Hinge-Joint  and 
Stiff-Stay,  will  give  you  more  than  your 
money’s  worth  in  the  extra  years  of 
service.  Made  of  rust-resisting  copper- 
bearing  steel  and  heavily  Super-Zinced 
against  rust,  Pittsburgh  Farm  Fence  will 
be  standing  up  and  giving  effective  ser¬ 
vice  lo  ng  after  cheaper  fences  are  rusted 
and  broken  down.  Don’t  put  off  build¬ 
ing  those  fences — equip  your  farm  now 
to  produce  a  living  . . .  Your  nearest 
dealer  will  help  you  select  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Fence  best  suited  to  your  needs. 


Pittsburgh  Fence 

For  best  quality,  look  for  the  “Pittsburgh”  brand  on  farm, 
poultry  and  lawn  fence,  barbed  wire,  posts,  nails,  etc. 

Send  for  free  Farm  Engineering  Chart  to  help  you  lay 
out  your  fields  for  profitable  crop  and  stock  rotation. 


(Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.) 

723  Union  Trust  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


?Ilis„?ear  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
(B.  W.  D.)  AVITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  We  know  of  no  other  large 
hatchery  selling  only  chicks  of  this  grade.  These  are  real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Special  New  Low  Prices,  Saving  $4.00  per  100 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W.  Rocks  and 

Leghorns  Hallcross  Wyandottes 

15c  16c  18c 

Special  Mating  Chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  less  than  100 
chicks,  add  50c.  %c  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for  1,000.  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  645-5 


New  England’s  Oldest  Breeder — 26  Years 

Don’t  Save  Pennies  on  Chicks  and  Lose  Dollars  on  Hens.  Buy  Chicks  of  recognized  Quality  from 
.  established  breeder  of  reputation. 

Tom  Barron”  Big  5-7  lb.  English  Leghorns.  The  true  200  egg  strain  at  all  times. 
Non-Broody  Reds — 200  Egg  strain.  Improved  Barred  Rocks — chunky  Broilers. 

‘‘Big  Egg”  Wyandottes,  a  supreme  broiler  chick. 

_ LOWEST  PRICES  EVER. _ _ 

CHICKS,  15c  KS&riSSS  WYANDOTTES,  18c 

One  cent  less  in  lOOO  lots.  Special  matings  2c  more. 


COCKERELS. 

MORRIS  FARM 


Chicks  and  Pullets  all  ages. 
Dept.  R,  Phone  3-4741 


Hatching  Eggs. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Send  $1  per  100  down  with  order.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Let  us  supply  you  with  big,  strong  Peerless 
Chicks  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  lading  strains  as 
TANCRED,  BARRON,  MATIOOD,  THOMPSON,  FISHEL,  etc.  They  are  real  money-makers.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Postpaid.  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed . $4.10  $7.90  $3?.00  $75.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks;  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds .  4.60  8.90  43.00  85.00 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks . . .  5.10  9.99  48.00  95.00 

Light  Mixed— $6.90  per  100.  PEERLESS  HATCHERY,  Box,  201,  LEIPSIC,  OHIO. 
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R.I.Reds 


LEAD  ALL  BREEDS  AT  NEW  YORK  CONTEST 

For  the  second  year,  our  pen  outdistanced 
all  breeds  during  the  winter  months  at  New 
York  State  (L.  I.)  Contest. 

All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
Trap  nested — Blood -Tested — Pedigreed 

Now  shipping  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby 
Chicks,  also  Started  Chicks.  Prices  adjusted 
to  current  conditions.  Make  reservations 
now  for  6-8-10  week  old  Pullets. 

FREE  Catalog  tells  how  we  breed  high- 
producing  Reds,  backed  by  23  years  of 
pedigree  work.  Write  today. 

BOX  R 

ATTLEBORO.  MASS. 


MOSS  FARM 


" Original ”  R  F  S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ^  ^  ^  J 

The  most  popular  heavy  breed  of  “business  birds” 
today.  Blood-tested  U  years!  Accredited  and  Cer¬ 
tified  in  New  Hampshire. 

buy  from  the  source 
Large  Egg-Size  Leghorns 

Front  hen  breeders;  flock  averages  up  to  230  eggs; 
cockerels  from  26  to  30  oz.  eggs  and  also 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Beading  Pen  at  Pennsylvania  Contest  for  January. 
PERRY'  KISTUER  -  -  Towanda,  Pa. 


Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 


Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  contaminated  drinking  water.  Baby 
chicks  must  have  a  generous  supply  of 
pure  water.  Drinking  vessels  harbour 
germs  and  ordinary  drinking  water  often 
becomes  contaminated  and  may  spread 
disease  through  your  entire  flock  and 
cause  the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your 
hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don't  wait 
until  you  lose  half  your  chicks.  Use  pre¬ 
ventive  methods.  Give  Walko  tablets  iu 
all  drinking  water  from  the  time  chicks 
are  out  of  the  shell. 


Remarkable  Success  in  Raising  Baby 
Chicks 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to 
lose  a  great  many  of  the  little  downy  fel¬ 
lows  from  bowel  troubles,  tried  many 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged.  As 
a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Co.,  Dept.  690,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  their 
Walko  Tablets  for  use  in  the  drinking 
water  of  baby  chicks.  I  used  two  50c 
packages,  raised  300  White  Wyandottes 
and  never  lost  one  or  had  one  sick  after 
using  the  Tablets  and  my  chickens  are 
larger  and  healthier  than  ever  before.  I 
have  found  this  Company  thoroughly  re¬ 
liable  and  always  get  the  remedy  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.” — Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Bea- 
consfield,  Iowa. 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  Iowa, 
writes :  “My  first  incubator  chicks,  when 
but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die  by  the 
dozens.  I  tried  different  remedies  and 
was  about  discouraged  with  the  chicken 
business.  Finally  I  sent  to  the  W  alker 
Remedy  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box 
of  their  Walko  Tablets  to  be  used  in  the 
drinking  water  for  baby  chicks.  It's  just 
the  only  thing  to  keep  the  chicks  free 
from  disease.  We  raised  700  thrifty, 
healthy  chicks  and  never  lost  a  single 
chick  after  the  first  dose.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely 
at  our  risk — postage  prepaid — so  you  can 
see  for  yourself  what  a  wonder-working 
remedy  it  is  when  used  in  the  drinking 
water  for  baby  chicks.  So  you  can  satisfy 
yourself  as  have  thousands  of  others  who 
depend  on  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  little  chicks.  Send  50c 
for  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  (or  $1.00 
for  extra  large  box)— give  it  in  all  drink¬ 
ing  water  and  watch  results.  You 
run  no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund 
your  money  promptly  if  you  don  t.  find  it 
the  greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever 
used.  One  of  the  oldest  and  strongest 
banks  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of 
our  guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  690, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 
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R.I.REDS 

(Leghorn*  at  our  We*tern  New  York  Plant) 

HUBBARD  Chicks  Make  SURE  Profits  I 
Hubbard  Balanced  Breeding  is  six- 
sided.  Every  one  of  these  features  has 
been  emphasized  for  years: 

Outstanding  Vigor — Low  Mortality — Heavy 
Egg  Production — Large  Size  Eggs — East, 
Uniform.  Growth — Early  Maturity. 

All  breeding  birds  blood-tested  for  15  years 
bv  State  University — 8,000  breeding  birds 
oil  our  own  farms — every  chick,  every  egg, 
under  our  personal  control. 

Largest  Producers  of 

New  Hampshire  REDS  in  the  State 

Whether  you  buy  Reds  or  Leghorns,  you 
are  insured  by  our  Guarantee  of  Full  SAT¬ 
ISFACTION.  You  are  the  judge.  If  not 
satisfied,  tell  us  what  is  due  you.  We  ad¬ 
just  promptly,  in  Cash  or  replacement,  as 
desired. 

Our  1932  catalogue,  written  largely  by 
customers,  gives  facts  and  figures  on  re¬ 
sults  with  Hubbard  Farms’  chicks. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  1S6 
WALPOLE,  N.  H. 
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Balanced  Breeding 


Guaranteed  Up  to  3  Weeks 

Our  chicks  must  be  good  to  live  up  to  this 
guarantee.  21  years  of  continuous  breeding 
lias  developed  a  heavy  laying  strain  from 
trapnested,  pedigreed  foundation  stock.  Or- 
der  your  chicks  at  once  from  our  200-egg 
disease-free  strain. 

100%  State  Blood-Tested 

Everyone  of  our  16.000  breeders  have  been 
blood-tested  by  State  authorities. 

FREE  CATALOG  tells  how  we  have  trap- 
nested,  pedigreed  and  mated  for  21  years. 
Write  today. 

Redbird  Farm  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 


Production-Bred  S.  C.  Reds 

100%  Pullorum  Free 


Winners  in  leading  Egg-La.ving  Contests.  Our 
Reds  laid  an  average  of  216.6  eggs  per  bird 
in  the  last  11  contests  they  were  entered  in, 
while  all  competing  Reds  averaged  only 
167  7  eggs  per  bird.  Many  poultrymen  are 
winning  Egg-Laying  Contests  with  birds  pro¬ 
cured  direct  from  us. 


rnrc  OJITAI  Aft  Now  ready.  Gives  all  con- 
rllLt  vHIHLUU  records  and  other 

information.  New  prices  on  Chicks,  Eggs 
and  Stock. 

Member  Mass.  Certified  Breeders’  Association. 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 
Route  2  Groton,  Mass. 


Scott  Poultry  Farm 

State  Tested  (jroton,  Mass.  Pedigreed  Bred 


Our  R.  I.  Reds  are  now  LEADING  all  breeds 
at  CORNELL,  W.  N.  Y.,  CANADIAN  NA¬ 
TIONAL,  ILLINOIS  and  GEORGIA  egg-lay¬ 
ing  contests.  Our  Reds  are  among  the  ten 
high  pens  at  VINELAND  and  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA.  Our  birds  are  leading  more  contests 
than  any  other  breeder  in  United  States  and 
Canada.  Our  Reds  are  WINNERS  at  lead¬ 
ing  egg-laying  contests.  Prices  on  baby 
chicks  and  eggs  lower  than  ever  before. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  each  week. 
Send  for  catalog. 


WEGATEPA 


HARVARD  MASS 


_ 

FARMS 
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SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Bred  for  health,  vigor,  early  maturity,  high 
production,  non-broodiness ;  1,200  to  1,500  trap- 
nested:  breeders  selected  on  family  records: 
State  tested:  free  range.  Chicks,  hatching  eggs, 
stock.  Circular  free.  Dept.  9,  Harvard,  Mass. 


ACC9Q  “Vitality”  Quality  Chicks 

I  (  1$)  StateSupervised  and  Blood-Tested. 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Leghorns, 
Reds  and  Rocks.  Pioneer  Breeder — U  years  ex¬ 
perience.  D.L. Cert.  Accepted.  Descriptive  catalog 
on  request.  11.0.  It.  Hoff.  Lock  Box  115.  Neskanic,  N,  J. 


REDUCED  Prices  on  Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Red  and 
S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks.  U-o  each;  $70  per  1000. 
Satisfaction  guar.  KOSTElt  l'Ol'ETRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del. 


Bishop’s  Barred  Rocks 

Highest  Quality  for  Foundation  Breed¬ 
ing.  Trapnested— Pedigreed — R.  O.  I\; 
Connecticut  Accredited  Chicks,  Eggs. 
CataloQ  Free 

R.  Walter  Bishop.  Box  N.  Guilford,  Conn. 


ho  grass,  have  sprouted  oats  ready  in 
advance. 

It  is  possible  to  cross  a  pure  wild  goose 
with  a  tame  one  but  this  almost  never 
happens  and,  when  it  does,  the  young  so 
resulting  are  hybrids  and  will  never  go 
on  with  reproduction.  A  half-bred  wild 
goose  is  a  thing  of  beauty  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  no  matter  what  the  opposite  par¬ 
ent  is.  They  are  often  seen  in  parks  and 
zoological  gardens  but  seldom  on  farms. 
These  half-bred  geese  will  mate  when 
two  or  three  years  old,  build  a  nest  and 
appear  normal  as  to  mating,  etc.,  but 
they  never  lay  eggs.  They  will,  however, 
set  and  raise  a  brood  if  other  goose  eggs 
have  been  given  to  them.  We  are  trying 
a  mating  again  this  season  with  a  pure 
wild  female  and  a  pure  African  gander. 
Last  year  this  same  pair  nested  in  the 
deer  park,  but  were  so  disturbed  by  the 
animals  that  no  eggs  hatched  although 
two  or  three  of  them  had  proved  fertile. 
Should  we  succeed  this  year  in  raising 
any  vve  will  send  a  photo  to  The  It.  N.-Y. 
in  the  Fall. 

As  to  plucking  live  geese,  this  is  a 
thing  to  be  discouraged.  It  is  an  old  cus¬ 
tom  dating  back  for  generations — a  relic 
of  barbarism.  While  most  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers  had  “live  goose  feather  beds,” 
these  have  now  long  since  been  relegated 
to  the  past,  and  well  might  the  custom 
of  live  plucking  go  with  it.  If  you  insist 
on  taking  feathers  from  your  live  breed¬ 
ing  geese,  it  is  best  done  after  the  laying 
season  has  passed,  and  before  the  shed¬ 
ding  of  feathers  lias  begun.  If  taken  just 
at  that  time  there  will  be  little  pain  and 
no  bad  results  as  feathers  will  then  be 
free  of  blood.  Place  feathers  in  a  dry 
sack  and  hang  them  up  to  cure.  Live 
plucked  feathers  should  never  become  wet 
or  they  may  mold  and  sour.  Pluck  only 
breast  and  rear  parts  of  live  birds.  The 
amount  of  live  weight  for  goose  down 
and  feathers  is  about  one-fourth  pound 
per  mature  goose  when  killed  and  every¬ 
thing  is  stripped. 

Regarding  shipping  goose  eggs  for 
hatching ;  while  we  are  constantly  having 
inquiries  for  these,  we  do  not  advise  this 
way  of  starting  into  the  goose  business, 
as  our  own  experience  in  shipping  and 
in  buying  these  has  not  been  satisfactory. 
They  are  so  large  that  unless  extra  care 
has  been  given  in  packing  they  shake  in 
shipment  resulting  in  poor  hatches.  They 
can,  however,  be  moved  by  auto  if  much 
care  is  given  that  they  do  not  get  a  se¬ 
vere  jar.  They  are  best  carried  in  the 
lap  after  having  been  well  wrapped  with 
newspaper,  and  tucked  together  snugly. 

Baby  goslings  are  now  sold  by  some 
breeders  but  we  do  not  advise  this  either, 
and  to  us  has  never  been  as  satisfactory 
as  buying  our  breeders  in  the  Fall.  AVe  do 
not  sell  either  eggs  or  baby  geese  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  unless  at  buyer’s  risk. 

Dressing  geese  for  market  seems  one  of 
the  puzzles  of  goosedom,  but  it  is  indeed 
easy  to  prepare  a  fat  goose  for  this  trade. 
First  bleed  the  bird  well  through  the 
mouth  or  neck ;  as  soon  as  life  is  extinct 
scald  it  in  a  kettle  of  hot  water  near  to 
but  not  quite  boiling.  Leave  the  bird  in 
until  the  feathers  begin  to  come  loose 
which  can  be  told  by  plucking  a  few  with 
thumb  and  finger  from  breast;  hang  up 
at  once  and  beginning  at  the  legs  rub  off 
the  feathers  with  the  thumb  and  palm  of 
hand.  Do  not  attempt  to  pluck  them, 
just  rub  or  push  them  off  toward  the 
head,  taking  plenty  of  time.  A  little 
practice  will  soon  teach  you  all  that  is  to 
be  done  in  this  case.  I  can  dress  a  goose 
as  easily  as  a  duck  and  quite  as  quickly. 
AArhen  birds  have  been  completely  plucked, 
drop  them  into  a  tub  of  very  cold  water 
for  half  an  hour  to  cool.  Now  hang  them 
up  and  dry,  after  which  you  may  remove 
any  down  or  fine  feathers  that  adhere  to 
the  carcass  by  simply  putting  a  little 
wood  alcohol  into  a  hollow  dish,  light, 
singeing  the  bird  same  as  you  would  if  you 
were  to  use  paper  which  always  blackens 
and  never  should  be  used.  The  alcohol 
takes  them  off  completely,  smoothly,  and 
leaves  a  clean  pink  surface  so  much  de¬ 
sired  in  a  properly  dressed  goose  or  duck. 

Tie  up  the  heads  neatly  with  clean 
paper  and  your  birds  are  then  ready  for 
market.  Do  not  attempt  to  kill  or  pluck 
birds  which  show  pinfeathers ;  handle  the 
bird  previously  to  killing  and  you  may 
very  easily  note  whether  or  not  the  bird 
is  “ripe.”  If  pin  stubs  show,  hold  the 
bird  until  the  next  killing  or  until  all  the 
feathers  are  entirely  ripe.  A  pinny  goose, 
duck  or  chicken  is  never  prime  for  mar¬ 
ket  and  should  always  be  kept  until  it  is 
fully  feathered. 

Wayne  County,  Pa.,  Baby 
Chick  Show 

This  will  be  held  in  the  armory  at 
Honesdale,  Pa.,  April  5-S. 

Last  -year  there  were  SO  exhibitors, 
showing  over  7.200  chicks,  and  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  5.000  persons.  It  is  expected 
that  last  year’s  figures  will  be  exceeded. 

In  addition  to  the  chicks,  there  will  be 
the  usual  display  of  appliances,  feeds, 
etc. 

The  show  is  managed  for  its  educa¬ 
tional  value  to  all  poultrymen  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  “Grow  Healthy  Pullets” 
campaign,  sponsored  by  the  AYayne 
County  Poultry  Association,  with  the 
State  College  Extension  Service  and 
State  Agricultural  Department  co-operat¬ 
ing.  There  will  be  a  large  number  of 
cups,  trophies  and  ribbons  as  prizes.  Mr. 
Livingston  Blauvelt,  Honesdale,  Pa„  is 
the  Show  Secretary. 


60,000  B^oT-‘Te,rted  Baby  Chicks  Weekly 

Prompt  shipment  assured.  Barred,  Buff  Rocks.  S.  C. 
&  R.  C.  Reds,  $7.85—100.  $38.50—500.  White  Rocks. 
White.  Columbian  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons. 
$8.50—100.  $42.50—500.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

(English  or  Tancred  strain)  $6.85 — 100.  $33.00 — 500. 

Brown  Leghorns  &  Anconas,  same  price.  Davis  strain 
Buff  Leghorns.  $7.00 — 100.  $34.00 — 500.  Heavy  Mixed, 
6'/2c.  Assorted,  4 tic.  Order  direct  from  ad. 
DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM.  Rt.  12,  RAMSEY,  IND. 


PINECREST  CHIX 


100 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Bd.  &.  White  Rocks. 

R.  I.  Reds . . 

White  Leghorns .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  6.50 


500  1000 

$10.00  $47.50  $90. 
10.00  47.50  90. 
37.50  70. 

37.50  70. 

31.50  60. 


PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain — ■  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks  ..  2.75 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25 

Liqht  Mixed  .  2.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less, 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4, 


50 

$4.00 
5.00 
4.00 
3.50 

100%  pre- 
FREE  CIR. 

Richfield,  Pa. 


100 

$7.00 

9.00 

7.00 

6.00 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Tancred  &  Barron  100  500  1000 

Strain  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $37.00  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks  or  Reds . 10.00  47.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8.00  37.00  70.00 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00  27.00  50.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  Free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.6,  McAlisterville.Pa. 

HEARTY  E™’SY  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks.  Wh.  Leghorns  $7.50 — 100; 
Heavy  Mixed  $6.50:  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Started  Chicks  cheap. 

PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Bor  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


BABY 


CHICKS 


THIS  IS  MY 
I4TH  YEAR 
EXPERIENCE 

WYCKOFF  &  TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
$8.00  Per  100  $37.50  Per  500  $70.00  Per  1.000 

100%  prepaid — safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  now 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  5y2c  UP 

Before  you  order  get  the  true  facts  about 
quality  chicks.  Write 

HOUSEWORTH’S  LEGHORN  FARMS 
Box  R  Port  Trevortou  Pa. 


CHIX 


WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  _ 

Book  your  order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April  chicks. 

$8.00  Per  100  $37.50—500  570.00—1000 

100%  prepaid — safe  del.  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog'. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  LARGE  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Money-making,  prolific  lay¬ 
ers  at  money  saving  prices.  Pedigreed 
quality  matings.  Electric-hatched.  Ex¬ 
tra  Quality  Baby  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Leonard  F.  Strickler,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

N.  J.  Supervised  Chicks  “ 

dottes,  Jersey  Giants  and  N.  J.  Certified  Wh.  Leghorns. 
All  flocks  culled  and  blood-tested  under  N.  J.  Supervision. 
Leghorn  flocks  mated  with  N.  J.  R.  O.  P.  cockerels 
with  records  of  211  eggs  and  up.  Reasonable  prices 
COOK'S  HAT0HERY  41  Annabelle  Ave.  TRENTON,  N.  J, 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes.  $9 — 100 ;  White  Rocks, 
Bar.  Rocks  and  Buff  Orp. ,  $8 — 100.  Heavy 
Mixed.  $7 — 100.  Discount  on  500  and  1.000 
lots.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery’  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $8.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . . . .  7.00  per  IDO 

Low  prices  on  started  chicks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Prepaid.  100%  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

/\|  •  A  1*i  1  f*l  •  I  at  surprisingly  low 

Ohio  Accredited  thicks 

Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Orpingtons.  Every  bird  in¬ 
spected  and  banded.  High  quality  males  heading  flocks. 
Circular  free.  HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCH¬ 
ERIES,  Inc.,  Hoytvllle.  Ohio. 

FROM  FREE  RANGE 
SELECTED  FLOCKS 
Postpaid  in  lots  of —  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns. ..  .$4.50  $8  $37.50  $70 

S.  C.  Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds .  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed  $7  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed  $8  per  100. 
Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  -  R.  D.  5  -  Miilerstown,  Pa. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock  100  500  1000 

Tancred  8.  C.  White  Leghorns . $7.00  $23.50  $60.00 

#10056  live  del.,  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  fortcir. 

J.  8.  8PAPE  Poultry  Form,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


HUSKY  CHICKS 


100%  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular  free. 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $8 — 100 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks  and  Reds . (0 — 100 

Special  price  on  large  orders.  L.  Mix  $6 — 100;  Heavy  $7. 
JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  Box  R,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


NOTICE! 


Never  before  have  we  offered  our 
high  quality  chicks  at  these  low 
prices.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island. 
Reds  and  White  Leghorns,  8c  each;  1000  chicks,  $75. 
Prepaid.  SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  Milford,  Del. 

P|  Ann  TFCTFA  From  Heavy  Laying  Strains.  Bar 

DLWUU*I  Cal  CU  red  Rocks,  $9  per  100;  S.C.  White 
d’Nk  fcjj  |  V  O  Leghorns,  $9  per  100.  Four  con- 
W  n  I  IV  D  secutive  years  of  blood-testing 
for  B.  W.  D.  SUNNY  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Berlin,  Pa. 

PREMIUM  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Quality,  satisfaction,  free 
delivery.  Mixed  Heavy  Breeds  for  Broilers,  $7.00 — 100. 
LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY^  R.  5  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  $7.50  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

Postage  paid.  t00%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLUREELEC.  HATCHERY. U.G.Herbster.  Prop.,  McClure,  Pa. 


pure  ruirvc 

BRED  Ltllul&i) 


Barred  Rocks..  $10.00—100 

R.  1.  lleds .  lO  OO— 100 

Mixed .  S.OO— 100 

Wh.  Leghorns  $8.00.  10056  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  1>. 

Herfoster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

/NIi|/iirri  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds  $9;  Leghorns  or 
LlilLlVo  Heavy  MLxed,  $8:  Light  Mixed.  $6.  Free 
viiiuuo  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  Box  R  -  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

DaKar  riiinlrx'  Barred  Rocks— Pi  att’s  Strain 
J Ddliy  UllILHa  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Hanson  & 
For  more  information,  write 
-  •  Seaford,  Delaware 


Brown  &  Mann  Strains. 
0.  0.  ALLEN'S  HATCHERY 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $8.00—100.  IOO56  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  1YM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


AUinifC  A  n  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $10:  Leghorns, 
vlllvna  V.  U.  II.  $8;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8;  Light,  $7. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  9556  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  73  .McAlisterville.  Pa 

Rocks,  Leghorns.  Mix, 
Improved,  healthy 
stock.  Large  Type.  Free  range.  Circular.  LONG’S 
RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  23,  Richfield.  Pa. 


CHICKS  6c  UP 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  283. 


FOR  SALE  or  lease — Over  200-acre  dairy  and 
Alfalfa  farm,  on  State  concrete  road,  5  miles 
from  big  city  and  70  miles  from  New  York  City, 
in  Dutchess  County;  modern  individual  stanchion 
barn  for  100  cows,  James  buckets,  absorbable 
brick  flooring  with  modern  sewerage,  DeLaval 
milkers  and  electric  refrigeration;  main  brick 
house  of  20  rooms  and  five  bathrooms,  wood- 
burning  fireplaces,  refrigeration;  two  modern 
cottages  with  all  improvements;  modern  fire¬ 
proof  concrete  garage  for  cars  and  tractors;  five 
additional  hay  barns,  horse  stalls  for  12  horses; 
modern  rat-proof  chicken  coops;  trout  stream 
and  swimming  pond;  fully  equipped  with  all 
modern  machinery,  new  trucks,  etc.;  ideal  for 
camp  or  sanatorium.  DR.  SYM  NEWMAN,  150 
East  52d  Street,  New  York  City. 


117  ACRES  LEVEL  loam  soil,  35  acres  woods, 
15  acres  pasture,  balance  tillable;  near 
churches  and  school;  short  drive  to  Keuka  Col¬ 
lege  and  lake;  milk  route  by  door;  mile  to  pea 
vinery;  9-room  dwelling,  furnace  and  telephone; 
tenant  house,  2  gambrel  roof  basement  barns; 
other  outbuildings;  20  acres  Fall  plowed;  price 
.$5,500,  ,$1,500  cash,  $152.75  semi-annually  pays 
interest  and  principal  on  balance;  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  crops  if  desired.  ADVERTISER 
3371,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


95-ACRE  FARM,  on  good  road;  8-room  house,  all 
buildings  in  good  condition;  owner,  JOHN  S. 
GAUB,  R.  D.  1,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE- — One  of  Lancaster  County’s  best  to¬ 
bacco  farms  at  a  bargain.  314  R1VERVIEW 
AVE.,  Dredel  Hill,  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  option  to  buy,  poultry 
farm.  Northern  New  Jersey;  would  consider 
modern  house  and  acreage;  describe  fully.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3380,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  RENT  or  sale,  reasonable,  11-acre  equipped 
poultry  farm;  new  six-room  house,  electric, 
gas,  plumbing;  mile  to  town,  station;  10  to  As- 
bury  Park.  ADVERTISER  3382,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


FIVE-ROOM  HOUSE,  all  improvements  except 
heat,  one  to  seven  acres,  on  State  road,  5 
miles  Newburgh,  55  from  New  Y’ork.  THOMAS 
PENDELL,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


SEVENTY  TONS  of  Alfalfa  hay,  first  and  sec 
ond  cutting.  PATE  BROS.,  W.  Coxsackie,  N.  Y 


CHESTNUT  LUMBER  and  posts,  seasoned 
around  car  of  each;  lumber  32  dollars  per  M. 
posts  10  dollars  100;  f.o.b.  here.  W.  HALBERT 
Oxford,  N.  Y. 


CENTAUR  TRACTOR  with  plow,  disk,  cultiva 
tor,  new  condition.  WM.  T.  BARNETT.  It 
F.  D.  2,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  BUY’  baby’s  crib,  old  one,  in  maple, 
pine  or  walnut;  must  be  large  enough  for  2- 
year-old  child;  cheap;  write  full  details.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3375,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins  and 
shoulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs;  no  cereal, 
no  water;  parcel  post  prepaid;  4 y,  lbs.  for  $1. 
second  zone;  4*4  lbs.  for  $1,  third  zone;  send 
check  or  money  order;  satisfaction  assured. 
GEO.  DAWSON,  R.  2,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 60  lbs.  clover  $4.20,  120  $7.80,  here; 

10  clover  $1.00.  buckwheat  $1.40,  5  lbs.  either 
85c,  third  zone;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


PURE  CANE  syrup,  10  pounds  $1.10,  prepaid. 
ARGYLE  FARM,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


HONEY’— Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  00  lbs.  clover  $4.50,  buckwheat  $3.60, 
mixed  $3.60.  F.  YV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  FINE  quality  extracted  clover 
honey,  5  lbs.  $1,  postpaid.  C.  E.  DUNHAM, 
Bethel,  Vt. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  S5e,  2 
pails  $1.60,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  $4.50  here; 
write  for  wholesale  prices.  KENNETH  CAR¬ 
RINGTON,  Homer.  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  clover,  5  lbs.  90c,  10  lbs.  $1.60, 
postpaid;  mild  buckwheat,  60-lb.  can  $3,  two 
$5.50,  here.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square, 
N.  Y. 


PEANUTS — Farm  field  stock  unshelled,  five 
cents  pound;  select  jumbo  shelled,  nine  cents; 
No.  2  shelled  seven  cents.  MAPLE  GROVE 
FARMS.  Franklin,  Va. 


WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices:  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


VALENCIA  ORANGES,  selected,  fresh-picked — 
Florida’s  best;  seedless  grapefruit.  $3.25 
bushel  box,  delivered  prepaid.  SUNNYSIDE 
GROVES,  Orlando,  Florida, 


PURE  BUCKWHEAT  honey,  1931  crop,  60-lb. 

can  $2.95,  two  $5.40,  f.o.b.  here.  CHAS. 
MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  guaranteed,  $2.50.  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  H.  K.  MacLAURY’,  Bloom- 
ville,  N.  Y’. 


PURE  HOME-MADE  sausage,  4%  lbs.  for  $1, 
postpaid;  fresh. hams,  shoulders  and  loins;  sat¬ 
isfaction  assured.  BURLEIGH  JONES,  Mere¬ 
dith,  N.  H. 


DECANS — Well-filled  paper-shell,  18  cts.  per 
pound  in  25-pound  lots,  f.o.b. ;  shelled  halves, 
two  pounds  for  one  dollar,  delivered.  MAG¬ 
NOLIA  FARM,  Muscogee,  Florida. 


"OHIO’S  FINEST”  1932  pure  maple  syrup, 
$1.50  gal.  85c  V2  gal.,  50c  quart,  here.  A.  II. 
BAILEY’,  Rock  Creek,  Ohio. 


HONEY’ — Finest  clover.  60  lbs.  $4.50  here,  5 
lbs.  90c  prepaid.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY’,  postpaid,  liquid  or  granulated, 
clover,  5-lb.  pail  $1,  two  pails  $1.75,  four 
$3.25,  twelve  $9;  good  mixed  honev,  pail  75 
cents,  two  $1.40,  four  $2.50,  twelve  $6.75; 
60-lb.  can  here,  clover,  $4.75;  mixed  $3.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


TREE-RIPENED”  Florida  oranges;  sweet, 
juicy,  full-flavored;  full  standard  half-bushel, 
$1  with  order,  express  charges  collect;  absolute 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS, 
Thonotosassa,  Florida. 


rURE  BUCKWHEAT  honev.  60-lb.  can  $2  95 
two  $5.40.  ten  $25,  here.  WIXSON’S  HONEY 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Neck  Molt 

I  have  a  poultry  problem  for  you.  With 
the  best  of  feed  and  care  that  we  know 
how  to  give  after  40  years’  experience, 
our_  White  Leghorn  pullets  after  reaching 
a  50  per  cent  egg  yield  began  a  neck 
molt  and  are  still  at  it.  Our  old  hens 
molted  quickly,  began  laying  well  and  then 
they  too  followed  the  fashion  of  the 
younger  set.  When  I  placed  the  pullets 
in  Winter  quarters  before  many  were 
laying  I  began  feeding  a  little  oil  in  the 
laying  mash  increasing  the  proportion 
very  slowly.  I  changed  in  the  same  way 
with  the  hens.  As  I  think  about  it  now 
the  molting  seems  to  be  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  increase  of  oil  in  the  mash. 
Is  it  possible  there  is  any  connection  or 
is  it  just  a  coincidence?  Last  year  they 
stopped  when  I  began  feeding  oil  mash, 
but  then  I  thought  it  was  because  they 
wouldn't  eat  enough  of  it.  This  time  they 
have  eaten  it  well  enough.  The  longer  we 
keep  hens  the  less  we  know’  about  them. 
I  wonder  if  we  are  breeding  a  race  of 
neck  molters.  We  never  used  to  have  that 
trouble.  We  of  course  expect  it  of  pullets 
but  not  old  hens.  I  am  trying  to  bring  them 
out  of  it  with  extra  dried  skim-milk  in 
the  dry  mash  and  by  feeding  a  wet  mash 
at  noon  containing  besides  the  laying 
mash  about  a  quart  of  dry  milk,  and  a 
pint  of  beef  scraps  and  once  in  a  while 
boiled  small  potatoes,  12-qt.  pail  for  430 
hens.  h.  E. 

Massachusetts. 

A  little  pessimism  upon  the  part  of 
these  hens  may  be  forgiven  them.  It  is 
quite  prevalent  elsewhere.  No  one  need 
to  be  surprised  to  learn  that  even  40 
years  of  experience  do  not  teach  him  all 
that  might  be  known  about  poultry  keep¬ 
ing.  No  two  hens,  no  two  flocks,  are 
exactly  alike  and  conditions  surrounding 
different  flocks  are  never  identical. 

Hens  are  animals,  with  all  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  nature  that  animals  are  entitled 
to.  When  they  are  bunched  together  and 
treated  as  if  the  flock  constituted  a 
machine  of  wood  and  steel,  some  of  them, 
at  least,  are  going  to  find  conditions  not 
to  their  liking.  Fowls  are  not  cared  for 
as  individuals.  They  are  not  supposed  to 
have  individual  needs  or  individual  tastes, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  average  of 
the  flock,  or  of  many  flocks,  guides  the 
caretaker  in  his  feeding  and  management 
and  no  hen  in  any  flock  is  exactly  an 
average.  Dairymen  do  not  treat  their 
cows  that  way,  but  hens  cannot  be 
stanchioned. 

Sudden  changes  in  any  matter  of  feed¬ 
ing  and  care  are  considered  likely  to  bring 
about  a  neck  molt,  particularly  in  laying 
pullets,  a  shock  to  the  nervous  system  of 
the  fowl,  resented. 

Possibly,  in  trying  to  bring  your  birds 
out  of  a  molt,  you  have  thrown  them  into 
a  greater  one.  At  any  rate,  such  changes 
are  avoided.  I  doubt  if  it  is  advisable  to 
attempt  to  alter  a  flock’s  behavior  by 
manipulating  its  diet.  Too  little  basis  of 
actual  knowledge  to  go  on.-  m.  b.  d. 


Eggs  Are  Protective  Food 

An  egg  a  day  for  every  member  of  the 
family  is  the  slogan  suggested  to  house¬ 
wives  by  Miss  May  E.  Foley,  foods 
specialist  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
College.  “Eggs  make  a  welcome  substi¬ 
tute  for  meat,  after  the  usually  heavy 
Winter  diet,”  she  says,  “and  they  may 
be  used  either  as  a  main  dish  or  in  a 
variety  of  desserts  or  salads.  Eggs  con¬ 
tain.  a  large  amount  of  protein,  which  is 
the  principal  food  material  in  lean  meat.” 

Eggs  are  classed  by  nutritionists  as 
“protective  food”  because  they  contain 
several  minerals  and  vitamins,  which 
protect  against  many  of  the  deficiency 
diseases.  Iron  is  one  of  the  principal 
minerals  contained  in  eggs,  and  for  that 
reason  eggs  are  one  of  the  first  foods  to 
be  given  to  the  growing  child.  Only  the 
yolk,  however,  should  be  given  to  a  baby 
under  a  year  old.  Miss  Foley  says. 

Eggs  may  be  easily  digested  whether 
they  are  cooked  soft  or  hard,  if  they  are 
cooked  in  the  right  way.  Low  tempera¬ 
ture  and)  slow  cooking  is  the  secret  of 
keeping  the  eggs  in  a  condition  whereby 
they  are  easily  digested.  For  dropped 
eggs,  Miss  Foley  recommends  breaking 
the  eggs  into  a  pan  of  boiling  v’ater,  and 
then  removing  the  pan  from  the  fire  and 
covering  it.  Three  minutes  in  the  hot 
water  will  produce  a  soft  egg,  while 
eight  minutes  are  required  for  a  hard- 
cooked  egg  in  this  way.  Eggs  in  the  shell 
may  be  cooked  in*  the  same  way,  although 
they  will  take  about  twice  as  long  to 
cook  as  the  eggs  which  are  broken  into 
the  water. 

A  leaflet  containing  many  different 
ways  of  using  eggs  has  been  prepared  by 
Miss  Foley,  and  is  available  free  of 
charge  at  the  Massachusetts  State  College, 
at  Amherst.  It  will  be  sent  to  all  who 
request  it. 


Teacher  :  “Are  there  any  more  ques¬ 
tions  you  would  like  *to"  ask  about 
whales?”  Small  Girl :  “Teacher,  what 
has  the  Prince  got  to  do  with  them?” — 
Baltimore  Sun. 


IF  you  were  sure  B-B  Vitamizetl  All-Mash  Chick  Starter  Ration  would  in¬ 
crease  your  chicks’  appetites  and  build  prime,  well-feathered,  heavier 
birds  with  redder  combs  and  yellower  legs;  if  you  thought  this  health- 
fulized  ration  would  give  more  uniform  growth,  better  developed  frames, 
greater  body  capacity,  fewer  runts  and  deformed  birds,  you  would  feel 
that  you  must  try  this  feed,  so  abundant  in  all  the  needed  Vitamins. 

B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash  Chick  Starter  Ration  either  will  give  you  these 
results  or  will  cost  you  nothing!  It  is  sold  with  a  guarantee  that  if  it 
doesn’t  produce  huskier,  better-feathered  chicks,  eliminate  rickets  and 
cut  mortality  rate,  you  can  return  the  empty  bags  with  your  figures  to 
your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back ! 

Every  test  proves  B-B  not  only  builds  healthier,  more  vigorous  birds, 
but  our  latest  test  shows  8-weeks-old  birds  with  an  average  weight  49% 
heavier  than  the  U.  S.  Standard. 

B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash  Chick  Starter  Ration,  also  B-B  Vitamized 
All-Mash  Broiler  and  Growing  Ration  are  perfectly  balanced  and  abso¬ 
lutely  uniform.  They  contain  all  the  needed  concentrates  and  minerals, 
accurately  balanced,  blended,  proportioned  and  mixed  so  that  each 
ingredient  is  present  in  exactly  the  right  amount  in  every  ounce  of  the 
finished  feed.  Try  them  on  our  better  results  or  money  back  basis. 
Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TJLtam.i.jecL 

HICK  STARTER 
RATION 


MOST  PRODUCTIVE  .  .  .YET  SURPRISINGLY  LOW  IN  COST 


PEDIGREED 

TRAPNESTED 

BL00DTESTED 


DOUGIASTON 
MANOR  FARM 

Pulaski  ■W'4  wew  vo#m 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


HEAVY  LAYERS 
OF  UNIFORMLY 
LARCE  EGGS 


A  BREEDER  HATCHERY 


Every  breeder  blood-tested  annually,  must 
have  minimum  of  200  eggs  (R.  0.  P. 
standard  size).  Hardy  northern  grown 
stock  —  low  mortality  —  all  ONE  BEST 
grade.  Hatches  twice  each  week;  any 
quantity. 


We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  of 

healthy,  normal,  disease-free  chicks _ 

from  our  own  6,500  layers.  Inspection 
invited  of  plant  and  methods.  Send  for 
beautiful  catalog  and  attractive  prices. 


DOUGtASTON  MANOR  FARM 
P  ULASKI  ,  NEW  YORK 


m 


Leghorns,  Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandoftes 


e 


CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan-Rocks] 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi-Rocks 


Blood-Tested  Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Strain  specially  developed  by  Elmer  H.  YVene  for  the  production  of  extra-fancy,  large  chalk- 
white  eggs.  Protected  from  B.  W.  D.  by  seven  years  of  blood-testing.  We  are  also  pioneer 
producers  of  Cross-Breeds  for  meat  production. 

Write  for  Current  Prices  and  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


jlfAKE  success  certain. 

Our  breeders  have 
records  as  high  as  302 
eggs.  10  profi  table  breeds. 
V ear-round  layers  of  big 
eggs.  The  extra  eggs  our 
‘“Thor-O-Breds”  lay  are 
clear  profit  to  you. 
Hatched  inmost  modern 

<ruwrr.l  »'C  U  ATfUCDV  incubators  known  to 
avnntUkCn  J  HMIVtiltni  poultry  science.  IS’ew  low 

207Northampton  BUFFALO, N.Y.  prices.  Write  today. 


GET  YOUR  COPY 

NEW  BIG  BOOK  ON 

t?LxrvL  Chichi 


TEEN’S 
(TATE 

UPERVISED 

CERTIFIED  WRITE 

Reduced  Prices 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1 


and. 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 

IjEGHORMS 

Dagsboro,  Delaware 


XTANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Now  leading  Passaic  County  Contest;  write  for  catalog  on  chicks  from  N.  J.  Certified,  Blood- 
tested,  Trapnested  Breeders  of  this  strain.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvale,  New  Jersey. 
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3ft#  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  12,  1032 


LEGHORNS  -  ROCKS  -  REDS 


from  country’s  oldest  hatchery,  dependable  for  40 
vears.  Also  Special  Matings  Wli.  Kooks  and  Wh. 
Wvaudottes.  Write  for  free  folder  and  prices. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  stockton! n.j. 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Blood  Tested  Free  Range 

Prices  on  23 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.10 

1  tarred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.25 

Itliode  Island  Reds .  2.25 

Broiler  Chicks . ,t-- 

C.  O.  B.  Shipments.  100%  live  delivery. 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN 

Box  310,  Mingoville, 


Flocks 

50 

$3.50 

4.00 

4.00 

3.00 


100 

$6.50 

7.50 

7.50 

5.50 


Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. . . 

R. I.  Reds  &  Wh.  Wyan... 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks..  2.50 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  2.00 
S.  C.  Black  Leghorns. 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas... 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  2.25 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box 


25 

50 

100 

500  1000 

$2.75 

$5.25 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$90 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.50 

85 

,  2.00 

4.00 

7.50 

36.00 

70 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.60 

75 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.50 

75 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.50 

75 

,  Box 

R,  Port  Trevorton, 

Pa. 

4 


BETIER  BABY  CHICKS 


INSURED  TO  LIVE  I  STATE  INSPECTED  I 

WYANLK«nIL^ONAS,  SILVER  HAMBUK«Sd  ^ 


Other  popular  breeds.  Healthy,  ,  —  - 

INSURES  YOUR  PROFITS  !  CATALOG  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60 


WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks  l 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  25 

Barron  &  Tailored  Str.  •  •♦2.50 

B.  Bocks  &  Reds .  3.00 

White  Wyandottes .  3.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.50 

Light  Mixed . .  •  2.00 

Bred  for  egg  production. 

healthy 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 


100%  Del.  tlnar 

'ree  literature 


50 

$4.50 
5.50 

5.50 

4.50 
3.25 

Hatched 

stock. 

Box  15, 


100 

500 

1000 

$8. 

$37.50 

$70. 

10. 

47.50 

90. 

10. 

47.50 

. 

8. 

37.50 

70. 

6. 

30.00 

58. 

from  large 

Richfield,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  Pm'PM) 

White  Leghorns . . .  *»®® 

Barred  Rocks .  J®®® 

S.  C.  Reds . 40  0® 

Heavy  Mixed .  °®® 

Light  Mixed .  .........  I-®® 

500  lots  ktc  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  livedeliveiy 
guaranteed:  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 

pa  LEISTER  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

S.  0.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns.. 

Barred  Rocks . 

Light  Mixed . .  „ 

t-Tpryv  Mixed . . . 

100 o/„  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Special  price  on'  500  and  1.000  lots  Free  Catalog 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  our  1,200  breeders.  Our  breeders 
are  direct  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN  and 
are  noted  for  their  size  and  heavy 
-  production  of  chalky  white  eggs, 

f HOL LY WOOD  STRAI Nl  Circular  free.  Write  for  prices, 
ww Visitors  ivelcome_ 


25 

50 

100 

$2.75 

$4.50 

$8.00 

3.25 

5.50 

10.00 

2.00 

3.75 

7.00 

2.75 

4.50 

8.00 

Richfield. 
Pa.  Box  5 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 

40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  high  quality  breeders 
at  prices .  that  will .  surprise  you. 
Free  catalog. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

DEPT.  N,  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 

CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C  O  D.  100  500  1,000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legh.  $8.00  $37.50  $70.00 
Barron  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legli...  8.00  37.50  20.00 

Barred  Box  or  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  47.50  90-00 

Light  Mixed.  $7.00  -100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00—100, 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Write  for  new  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  oil  all  breeds.  Clear  Spring  Hatches. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop..  Box  49,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  2  and  3  year  old  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns. .$  8.00  $3150  $70.00 

S.  O.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns  8.00  37. oO  70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.  60  90.00 

Light  Mixed,  $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00  per  100 
100%  live  deli  very.  Postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY  Box  1  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

200.000  CHICKS  1932 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Grade  A . $  8.00 

S.  G.  White  Leghorns,  Grade  A. A .  10.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks,  Grade  A .  10.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Grade  A. A .  12.00 

Prepaid,  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Mt.  Pleasant  Mills,  Pa. 
Formerly  Richfield,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Front  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  .$8.00  $37.50  $70 

English  Barron  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leg -  8.00  37.50  70 

S  C  Barred  Rocks .  9.00  42.50  80 

Light  Mixed,  $6 — 100.  Heavy'  Mixed.  $8 — 100.  100%  live 
del  ,  P.  P.,  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

WH.  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS 
FERKIS  &  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

Buy  chicks  from  the  old  reliable  farm,  they 
never  dissapoint.  Weave  breeders  of  Large 
Type  Leghorns.  Layers  of  large  ehalky  white 
».  ,*  »  ■  W  eggs.  Write  for  our  catalog.  It’s  free. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 
HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

$37.50  perSOO,  $70  per  1000.  C.  «.  SHEllEBBERBER 


1000 

$70.00 

90.00 

90.00 

110.00 


Poultry  Farm 


Box  II, 


STERLING  BABY  CHICKS 

are  Guaranteed.  Low  Prices.  Free  Catalog. 


are  Guaranteed,  low  inueo.  uw 

STEALING  HATCHERY,  Box  8,  Kiiinscy,  Ind, 

We  breed  and  hatch  Bar- 

»nly.  Catalogue  free. 
New  Washing-ton.  Ohio 


from  5  lb.  hens. 


CHICKS  rou" White  Leghorns  only.  Catalogue  free. 
BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  20  New  Washington.  Ohio 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  my  Own  Flock,  8c. 

Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER  -  McAlisterville.  Pa, 


BROOKSIBE 

CHICKS 


Established  1911 

We  sell  the  same  kind  we 
raise  for  our  own  Breeding 
Stock.  Big  healthy  fellows 
hatched  in  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Mammoth  Incuba¬ 
tors.  We  have  been  breed¬ 
ing  White  Leghorns  for  over 
20  years.  Our  stock  lay  largo  white  eggs  and  lots 
of  them.  A  large  percentage  of  our  R.  I.  Red  and 
Barred  Rock  Breeders  were  raised  from  blood- 
tested  Stock. 

Brookside  Strain  50  100  500 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  $5.75  $11.00  $50 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks  ..I  c  nn  , , 

Matings  . i  6-00  11 -50 


55 

Utility  Barred 


Extra  Select 

Utility  Leghorns  $1.50  per  100  less 
Rock  and  R.  I.  Reds  $1.00  per  100  less. 

“  H’e  could  sell  you  Cheaper  Chicles — We  can’t  sell 
you  Better  Chicles.” 

We  will  ship  cash  with  order  or  C.  O.  D.  prepaid 
parcel  post,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept  R. 
E-  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  .1 . 


R.I. Reds  B.P. Rocks  S.C.W. Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS 


THAT  LIVE  -  -  TO  LAY 

Production  bred,  yet  priced  for 
practical  poultrymen.  Sturdy  trap- 
nested  stock  raised  on  range.  Hen 
No.  11954  laid  2  78  eggs  in  her  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Official  R.  O.  P.  450  females  on  R.  O.  P. 
this  year.  High  production  Sires  mated  to  females 
with  R.  O.  P.  ancestry.  Make  early  broilers  and 
heavy  winter  layers.  Ask  our  customers. 

WRITE  Department  R  for 
1932  CHICK  BOOK  and  Price  List 

OAK  RIDGE  FARMS,  INC. . . .Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 
E.  W.  Mange 


Blood-Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Bocks  (Aristocrats) .  .$3.50  $6.50  $12.  $57.  $110. 
S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds  (Owens) ...  3.50  6.50  12.  57.  110. 

S.  0.  W.  Leg.  (Tom  Barron)  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff  25  50  100  500  1000 

Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .. $2.50  $4.50  $8.  $37.  $70. 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson)..  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) ...  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50  4.50  8.  37.  70. 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  4.00  7.  32.  60. 

From  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap.  Catalog  FREE.  WRITE 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Mountain  Home  Chicks 

Every  Breeder  Hand  Selected  and  Ley  Banded. 
20,000  Sturdy  Chicles  Every  Monday. 

“Barron  Strain”  100  600  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $8.00  $39.50  $  78 

8.  C.  Barred  &  White  Rocks _ _ 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  R.  C. 

W  hite  Wyandottes  and 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  $9.50  $47.00  $93 

Send  only  lc  per  Chicle:  Balance  C.  O.  V.  plus 
Postage.  t00%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Add  25c 
extra  less  than  <00. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME  CHICKERIES 
Box  R-2G  Lewistown,  Pa. 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

/vekoff  &  Tancred  Strain 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

.  C.  Brown  Leglioi _ 

.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds... 

7hite  Wyandottes. ..... . 

.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons... 

.ssorted  Light  Breeds... 
ssorted  Heavy  Breeds... 

90%  prepaid,  safe  delh...  „ -  - 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield, 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.50 

$8.00 

$37.50 

$70.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

4.00 

6.00 

27.50 

55.00 

4.50 

8.50 

40.00 

75.00 

'er.v  guaranteed.  Order-  from 

CHICKS 

5!/2C  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  $6.50  per  100.  Rocks 
and  Rede,  $8.50  per  100.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  $9.50.  Broilers,  $5.60. 
lc  more  in  lots  less  than  100. 

24-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100%  delivery. 
JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


Hanson  Strain  Leghorns? 


3it  eggs' 

26  OZ. 


HICKS  SIRED  BY  R.O.P.  PEDI- 
■  IIVIW  GREED  SIRES  250-311 
EGG  DAMS.  World’s  greatest  laying 
strain  as  proved  by  our  flock  record 
of  over  200  eggs  per  bird. 

Free  Catalog  and  Prices 

Write  for  prices.  Our  charges  are  low. 
Blood-tested,  Certified  stock.  WlARREN 
POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.9-B,  Lewes,  Dei. 


RIDGEWAY  CHICKS/ 


WORLD’S  RECORD 

on  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White 
;ocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  and  White  Wyandottes. 
'edigreed  and  flock  matings;  livibility 
uaranteed.  Priced  right.  Catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R 
M.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Prop. 
JAMESTOWN,  PA. 


ALL  ELECTRIC  HATCHED 


Blood 

Tested 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  fS 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

Tape.  Str.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. $  8 — 100 
Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks  (Per.  6C32) . . .  10— 100 

S.  C.  Reds . 10—100 

_  Heavy  Mix  $8 — 100;  Light  Mix  S6.50 — 100 

Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HUSKY  CHICKS 


and  Baby  Bronze  Turkeys 
at  Lower  Prices.  New 
Hampshire  Reds  the  uni¬ 
versal  breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also  Bar.  and  Wh. 
Roclcs,  White  Wyandottes.  Reds, Orpingtons,  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Large  catalog  fret. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  W  ASHINGTON  VILLE,  PA. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock  $7—100.  Heavy  Mixed, $6— 100 
100%  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  JR,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


New  Chick  Book  Free 

A  perfect  gold-mine  of  useful  information.  A  splen¬ 
did  book  that  tells  how  to  raise  strong,  healthy 
pliicks.  Thoroughly  discusses  methods,  brooding,  feed¬ 
ing  ingredients,  vitamins,  minerals,  drinking  water, 
etc.  Also  gives  full  details  how  to  guard  against 
disease  and  insure  profits.  A  complete  book  no  poul- 
tryman  can  afford  to  bo  without.  Advise  how  many 
chicks  you  intend  to  raise  and  we  will  send  book 
tree.  Address  Box  1422,  Dept.  V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


School  Transportation 
Questions 

[Answered  by  A.  D.  Ostrander, 
Knowlesville,  N.  Y.] 

1.  When  children  are  ready  for  high 
school,  it  'i-s  obligatory  for  the  district  to 
provide  transportation  for  them  to  the 
nearest  school?  2.  Should  a  special  school 
meeting  be  called  at  this  time  to  consider 
the  matter  or  can  the  trustee  go  ahead 
and  hire  a  conveyance?  3.  What  are  the  1 
requirements  for  voters  at  such  a  meet-  I 
ing?  4.  Can  action  he  taken  at  a  special 
school  meeting  on  any  other  subject  than 
the  one  for  which  it  is  called?  5.  Should 
the  reason  for  calling  a  meeting  be  stated 
in  the  notice?  0.  What  amount  of  State 
aid  could  be  expected  towards  conveying 
scholars  from  a  country  district  to  a 
high  school?  7.  Please  outline  the  com¬ 
plete  legal  steps  necessary  for  a  district 
to  take  to  place  a  conveyance  in  operation 
for  transporting  high  school  students. 
S.  Can  any  or  all  of  the  district’s  ex¬ 
pense  for  maintaining  such  transportation 
be  used  from  the  ,$1,500  we  are  now  com¬ 
pelled  to  use  in  our  district?  9.  Would 
the  school  district  trustee  have  the  liire- 
ing  of  the  conveyance  and  supervision  of 
its  operation?  10.  What,  if  any,  are 
State  requirements  of  a  conveyance  for 
transporting  pupils  to  high  school  as  to 
seating  capacity,  bonds,  qualifications  of 
driver,  etc.  w.  a,  s. 

New  York. 

(1) . — The  law  requires  the  district  to 
•transport  its  high  school  scholars  when 
necessary  and  this  has  been  interpreted 
by  the  Commissioner  to  apply  where  the 
distance  is  in  excess  of  three  miles  and 
the  parents  are  financially  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  to  that  matter. 

(2) . — A  special  school  meeting  must  be 
called  to  empower  the  trustee  to  arrange 
for  the  transportation.  Should  the  voters 
refuse  to  approve  transportation,  the 
aggrieved  parties  may  take  an  appeal  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  State  Education 
Department  and  his  decision  seems  to  be 
final.  If  he  orders  transportation,  then  it 
must  be  arranged’  for  by  the  trustees.  If 
he  does  not,  then  no  transportation  is 
necessary, 

(3) . — Any  legal  voter  at  an  annual 
school  meeting  is  entitled  to  vote  upon 
this  question.  Three  requirements  are 
necessary.  1.  First  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S. 
2.  Twenty-one  years  of  age.  3.  A  resident 
of  the  district  30  days  prior  to  the  meet¬ 
ing.  In  addition  to  all  of  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  the  person  desiring  to  vote  must 
have  one  of  the  following  qualifications. 
Either  the  owner  of  property  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  or  have  possession  of,  under  a 
■contract  of  purchase  or  lease  or  shall 
have  children  of  school  age  who  have  at¬ 
tended  the  district  school  for  60  days 
prior  to  the  meeting,  or  again  shall  be  the 
guardian  of  one  of  school  age  who  shall 
have  attended  the  school  60  days  prior  to 
the  meeting. 

(4) . — Nothing  can  be  taken  under  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  special  meeting  or  no 
action  can  be  taken  upon  any  subject, 
except  that  designated  upon  the  notice 
of  the  call  of  the  meeting. 

(5) . — The  purpose  of  the  meeting  shall 
he  designated  in  the  notice. 

(6) . — The  State  pays  one-half  the 
transportation  cost  to  the  rural  district 
just  as  it  does  to  a  central  district. 

(7) . — I  would  advise  that  you  write 
the  Education  Department  for  a  copy  of 
its  bulletin  upon  trasportation  printed 
August  1930.  I  believe  it  is  No.  8.  All 
conveyances  as  well  as  contracts  for  con¬ 
veyances  must  he  approved  by  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  for  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  And  I  would  advise  that 
you  talk  the  matter  over  with  your 
Superintendent  before  taking  any  definite 
steps.  It  is  a  part  of  his  duty  to  advise 
you. 

(8) . — The  law  does  not  compell  you 
to  expend  $1,500,  except  that  if  you  do 
not  do  this  you  may  not  receive  the  full 
amount  of  your  public  money.  The  half 
of  the  transportation  cost  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  $1,500,  the  balance  to  be  an 
additional  cost.  At  any  rate  the  State 
pays  one-half.  Should  any  district  pur¬ 
chase  a  bus,  it  will  receive  the  State’s 
share  of  such  cost  figured  on  a  rental 
basis  and  in  five  yearly  installments. 

(9) . — Any  contract  for  transportation 
will  have  to  be  made  by  the  trustee  of 
the  district  concerned  and  the  only  super¬ 
vision  in  his  hands  is  to  see  that  the 
contracts  is  carried  out  as  it  should  be. 

(10) . — The  only  requirements,  are  that 
the  .seating  capacity  shall  be  sufficient  to 
transport  the  number  of  pupils  to  be 
transported. 
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Best  Blood  Strains  Cuaranteedliy^bi/ity 


If  you  want  chicks  that  will  grow 
faster  to  broiler  age,  start  laying  earlier 
and  lay  larger  quantities  of  big  eggs, 
depend  on  “Just  Right”  guaranteed 


quality. 


4  Breeding  stock  from  world's  best, 
including  Brown  and  Mann  Leghorn 
foundation,  winners  in  national  egg 
contests.  Bigger  egg  producers,  pay 
three  times  as  much  profit.  14-day 
livability  guaranteed.  Prices  moder¬ 
ate.  Wonderful  money  makers. 

Send  for  beautiful  catalog  showing 
breeds  in  actual  colors  .  .  , 

UST  RIGHT  HATCHERY 

BOX  60  NORTH  BALTIMORE,  OHIO 


FREE  Catalog  in  Colors 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Hatched  by  an  exclusive  method,  these  clucks 
come  to  you  abounding  in  health,  vitality  and 
ability  to  grow.  They  are  covered  by  a  livability 
guarantee  that  gives  you  a  Uberal  allowance  for 
ail  chicks  that  die  the  first  two  weeks. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three-weeks  old  chicks  at  prices  lower  than  you 
can  raise  them  yourself.  Fine,  healthy,  vigorous 
stock  already  past  the  most  troublesome  age. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wyandottes. 

SEND  FOR  LITERATURE 

W.  F.  HILLPOT.  Dept.  l.’Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


WORLDS  FINEST 
Il.®ed  CHICKS 


•  c  Our  chicks  from  Blood-tested  Tan- 
1  cred.  Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman, 
upand  other  famous  bloodlines,  growl 
larger,  mature  quicker,  and  lay  better. 

Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks 
even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying 
others?  Thousands,  including  four  departments  of' the 
U.  S.  Government  have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks. 
Write  today  for  big  Free  Poultry  Book,  low  prices,  etc. 


THORNWOOD  POULTRY  YARDS 

DEPARTMENT  212.  CRANDALL.  IND. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  .  $8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain  .  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  .  10.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  8.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .  6.00 

%c  per  chick  less  in  500  iots.  lc  less  per  chick  In 
1,000  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  prepaid.  Circular  free. 
CHERRY  FUEL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  free  range,  selected 
stock  at  $11  per  100,  $31  per  300,  $51.50  per 
600;  *100  per  1000.  4%  discount  on  early 
orders.  10%  books  order.  Chicks  100% 
Live  arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

Robert  L.  Clauser,  Bex  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


$ 
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Fairport  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks,  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains — Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel?  Sheppard!_ 
Park’s  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  price  or  even  less?  We  shipC.O.D.,  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 

chicks.  Write  for  fall  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  .Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
R.  D.  42.  Fairport.  N.  Y. 
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LEGHORNS  HREDS 

“Real  Quality  Chicks  Add  to  Your  Profits.” 

I’onna.  R.  O.  P.  Breeder. 
Blood-tested  under  State  Supervision. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — large  birds,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers,  large  white  eggs.  Pedigree  sired. 
New  Hampshire  Reds — most  truly  profitable 
heavy  breed  today  for  broilers,  eggs  or  meat 
production. 

Folder  free.  Get  yours  today.  Thrift  Prices. 

Wolfe’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Milan.  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

DAY-OLD  CHIX 

Pennsylvania  Official  Blood-Tested,  Certified  and  Super¬ 
vised.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 

Write  for  Circular  which  explains  Special  Discount 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 

BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS  C.  O.  D. 

Blood-Tested  by  the  Agluttenation  Test.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  Big.  strong,  healthy.  FREE  Catalog.  Ten- 
lesson  poultry  course  FREE.  Grade  A  Chicks  per  100: 
Barred  Rocks,  Buff  Orp.,  Beds.  Anconas,  $7.85;  Wh. 
Bocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Wh.  Langslians,  $8.85;  S.  C. 
Wh.  Leghorns,  $6.85:  Brahmas,  $10.85;  Heavy  Mix, 
$6.85;  Light  Mix,  $5.85.  Lots  of  25  add  2c  per  chick; 
lots  of  50  add  lc.  Send  $1  per  100,  pay  postman  bal¬ 
ance  due  plus  postage  on  arrival.  Order  from  ad.  to 
save  time.  Bronze  Poults  60c  ea. 

GRIFFITH’S  HATCHERY,  Box  20,  Fulton,  Mo. 


BABY 


This  is  My 
14th  Year  Exp. 


CHIX 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

Barred  Rox  .  $2.75  $5.00  $10.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  2.25  4.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  8.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  7.00 

On  500  lots  %c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 
FRANK  MADE  Box  It  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


Maple  Lawn  Chicks 

For  Quality  and  Profit 
Tailored  Str.  White  Leg-horns..  . .  $  8  per  100 
Parks  Str.  Bd.  Bocks  (Per  21>8i!)  10  per  100 

Wh.  Wyandottes  Be  Wh,  Rocks..  .  10  per  100 

R.  I.  Reds,  $10-100;  Black  Minorcas,  $10-100; 
Light  Mixed  .  $6-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8-100.  100%  Live 

delivery.  Catalog  free. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 

(UE.  .  , . I  -  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
LaSILIId  Purebred  Blood-Tested  Stock. 
68  prizes  won  In  hot  competition  this  year.  WE 
SHIP  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  our  money  saving 
prices  and  catalog.  Also  Ducklings, 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bucyrus,  O. 

FRc«r  RANGE— S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  $7 — 100;  Parks  Strain 
Barred  Rocks  $8 — 100;  Heavy  Mix  $7 — 100;  Light  Mix 
$6 — 100.  Free  catalog.  Parcel  post  paid  to  your  door. 
1  Safe  delivery.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Bx  11.  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


CHICKS 
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The  Hearing  on  the  Rural 
School  Bills  Feb.  24th,  1932 

All  roads  must  have  led  to  Albany  that 
day,  or  so  it  seemed  to  me  when  I  saw 
the  crowds  of  people  coming  to  the 
Capdtol  building  for  the  various  hearings 
to  be  held  then.  We  had  happened  on 
a  very  busy  time  for  our  rural  school 
hearing,  there  being  four  important  hear¬ 
ings  that  day  and  committee  meetings 
galore.  I  would  have  liked  to  attend  them 
all,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  do  so. 

The  Assembly  Chamber  was  filled  to 
the  doors  by  a  hearing  on  the  prohibition 
question.  The  Senate  Chamber  was  oc¬ 
cupied  with  another',  so  we  were  given  the 
use  of  the  Assembly  Parlor.  This  was  a 
large  enough  room  but  was  supplied  with 
very  few  chairs  so  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  people  who  had  traveled  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  to  register  their  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  rural  school  bills  had  to 
stand  throughout  the  two  hours  of  the 
hearing.  They  had  come,  more  than  400 
of  them,  by  train,  automobile  and  bus, 
from  as  far  west  as  Buffalo,  as  far  north 
as  Ogdensburg  and  as  far  south  as 
►Steuben  and  Delaware  counties.  They 
were  anxious,  interested  farm  people  who 
had  left  their  homes  and  their  work  to 
journey  to  Albany  for  the  love  of  their 
children  and  their  district  schools.  They 
were  earnest  eager  folks  but  quiet  and 
attentive,  that  they  might  miss  nothing 
that  was  being  said. 

The  hearing  was  before  the  Joint 
Education  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  and  was  presided  over  by 
Senator  J.  Griswold  Webb.  No  opposition 
appeared  and  the  full  time  was  given  to 
the  supporters  of  the  bills.  D.  Boyd 
Devendorf,  of  Amsterdam,  president  of 
the  N.  Y.  State  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society,  Inc-.,  introduced  the  speak¬ 
ers  who  were,  almost  without  exception, 
farm  people  with  first  hand  information. 

Mr.  Merwan  K.  Hart  of  Utica,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Economic 
Council,  while  not  a  farmer,  has  the  view¬ 
point  that  will  endear  him  to  sensible 
country  people.  In  a  very  fine  address, 
Mr.  Hart  pointed  out  that  the  State  was 
making  a  costly  experiment  on  central 
schools  and  said  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  State  of  New  York  should  stop 
and  consider  whether  it  can  afford  to  do 
a  thing  before  going  into  it.  He  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Devendorf  as  “the  man 
whom  the  people  would  like  to  see 
Governor”  and  received  a  great  round  of 
applause  as  he  took  the  floor. 

The  bills  most  often  mentioned  by  the 
speakers  were  those  asking  the  repeal  of 
Sec.  128,  which  'takes  away  the  power  of 
the  District  Superintendent  to  consoli¬ 
date,  the  bill  asking  for  the  amendment  of 
Art.  CP>,  which  would  give  each  district 
the  right  to  vote  as  a  separate  unit  on 
centralization,  and  the  decentralization 
bill.  Representatives  of  central  districts 
spoke  on  the  last,  telling  of  how  the 
centralization  was  voted  upon  them  by 
parents  of  children  who  did  not  pay  any 
tax,  who  are  here  today  and  gone  to- 
m'orrow,  and  pointed  out  that  any  project 
where  large  sums  are  involved  should  be 
voted  upon  by  taxpayers  only. 

One  of  the  speakers  told)  the  committee 
“you  may  be  tired  of  listening  to  tie  year 
after  year  and  we  are  tired  too,  in  a  way, 
but  we  are.  going  to  keep  on  coming  as 
long  as  there  is  need  of  it.  We  want  a 
good  school,  gentlemen,  make  no  mistake 
about  that  but  we  do  not  believe  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  consolidated  school.”  This 
was  the  main  thought  of  the  hearing  al¬ 
though  there  was  a  great  deal  of  mention 
of  the  extravagance  and  wastefulness  of 
the  Department  of  Education  in  the 
demands  for  costly  buildings,  etc. 

What  the  Committee  will  decide  I  do 
not  know.  We  have  entered  our  protest 
once  more  in  no  uncertain  terms  and  more 
than  400  strong.  We  were  listened  to 
patiently  and  courteously  and  we  are 
hoping  for  a  vote  on  the  bills.  legislators 
told  us  that  never  had  they  had  such  a 
flood  of  letters  asking  for  reduction  of 
taxes.  Here  is  a  good  place  to  begin. 
Will  they  do  it? 

MRS.  CHARLES  MCARTHUR. 


Cheese  Cake 

This  recipe  is  often  requested.  It  calls 
for  -  2  lbs.  of  pot  cheese  put  through  a 
sieve,  1%  cups  sugar,  three  tablespoons 


melted  butter,  three  tablespoons  corn¬ 
starch,  three  teaspoons  vanilla  three  eggs 
Avell  beaten.  Mix  all  together,  put  in 
pan  lined  with  crust,  and  sprinkle  cin¬ 
namon  on  top.  For  the  crust,  sift  1% 
cups  flour  with  1*4  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  one  tablespoon  sugar,  two  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  one  beaten  egg,  enough 
milk  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Bake  in  a 
steady  oven.  Some  housekeepers  use  or¬ 
dinary  pie  crust,  but  this  richer  crust  is 
usually  preferred. 


Bucks  County,  Pa.,  Egg 
Auction 

Carried  on  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  by  the 
Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association.  Auctions  are  held  every 
Monday  and  Thursday  at  1  P.  M.  W. 
Atlee  Tomlinson  is  auction  manager. 

Egg  prices  February  29,  1932  : 

Fancy  large . .$0.24% 

Fancy  medium . 22% 

Extra  large  . 23% 

Extra  medium . 22% 

Standard  large . 23% 

Standard  medium . 22 

Pullets  . 20% 

Total  number  cases,  206. 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington. — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  hatch¬ 
ery  operations  are  gaining  headway,  supplies  of 
fresh  eggs  on  the  auction  were  heavy  during 
the  past  week.  A  total  of  over  800  cases  were 
offered  for  sale,  compared  with  approximately 
705  cases  the  week  previous.  Demand  was  fair¬ 
ly  good,  but  prices  dropped  slightly,  as  the  egg 
market  at  New  York  City  dropped  2c  per  dozen 
over  the  week-end.  New  Jersey  fancy  or  large 
‘•blue  label”  stock  sold  fairly  well  at  22%  to 
27%c,  with  most  sales  at  24%  to  25%c  at"  the 
closing  auction.  Mediums  continued  to  meet  a 
good  demand,  and  prices  held  closely  to  last 
week’s  levels,  and  most  sales  of  New  Jersey 
fancy  mediums  were  made  at  19%  to  22%c, 
with  a  few  early  sales  at  23*40.  New  Jersey 
grade  A  or  “red  label”  sock  moved  rather  slow¬ 
ly  at  lower  prices,  and  22  to  25%e  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  price  range.  New  Jersey  grade  A  mediums 
moved  out  fairly  well,  and  brought  17%  to 
21%c  per  dozen.  Pullets  were  in  very  light"sup- 
ply  and  prices  ranged  from  17%  to  18%c  for 
the  few  cases  on  the  floor.  Browns  made  up 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  total  receipts, 
and  the  few  cases  sold  moved  at  22  to  23%c  for 
large,  and  from  18%  to  20 %c  for  the  mediums. 

Vineland. — This  auction  shared  in  the  general 
decline  of  the  egg  market,  and  while  trading 
was  fairly  active  at  lower  values,  the  market 
was  weak.  Receipts  were  slightly  heavier  than 
the  week  before,  with  over  600  cases  being  on 
the  floor.  Mediums  once  again  continued  to 
hold  the  center  of  interest,  although  the  large 
sizes  met  a  fair  demand  at  lower  prices.  New 
Jersey  fancy  whites  sold  at  23%  to  25 %c,  with 
the  closing  prices  lower.  Mediums  of  the  same 
grade  were  steady  to  firm  at  21%  to  22%e,  with 
some  closing  sales  as  low  as  18%  to  19c.  New 
Jersey  grade  A  whites  ranged  from  21%  to 
24c,  with  mediums  of  the  same  grade  at  20  to 
22c  at  the  opening  auction,  and  from  17%  to 
20c  at  the  closing  auction.  Producers’  grades 
were  very  slow,  and  extras  ranged  from  21  to 
22c,  while  mediums  were  mostly  19%  to  21%c 
at  the  opening  sales,  and  down  to  17%c  at  the 
close.  Pullets  were  in  very  light  receipt  and 
sold  at  19  to  19%c  a  dozen,  with  a  few  closing 
sales  lower.  Only  12  cases  of  browns  were  on 
the  floor,  and  these  moved  slowly  at  20  to  22c 
with  most  sales  averaging  21c.  J.  M.  F. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  Feb.  27,  1932.) 

Market,  compared  with  week  ago,  beef  steers 
about  steady  quality  considered,  week’s  top 
$7.15  paid  for  load  local  fed  weighty  bullocks, 
several  loads  medium  and  weighty  steers  $0.50 
to  $6.60,  bulk  $5.25  to  $6.  Bulls,  she  stock  and 
cutters  closing  steady  with  week’s  uneven  de¬ 
cline;  bulk  fat  heifers  $5  to  $5.50;  medium  bulls 
$3.75  to  $4.50;  butcher  cows  $3  to  $3.50;  cut¬ 
ters  $1.50  to  $2.  Stockers  and  feeders  slow, 
about  steady,  most  sales  $4.25  to  $5.  Calves 
25  to  50c  lower,  practical  top  vealers  $9,  few 
selects  $9.50. 

Hogs  steady  with  week’s  early  25c  decline, 
bulk  o80  to  250-lb.  wts.  $5  to  $5.25. 

Sheep  steady,  good  and  choice  lambs  $7.25 
to  $7.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Feb.  27 ;  Cattle.  19 
cars;  5  St.  Paul,  4  Virginia,  3  Sioux  City;  2 
Pennsylvania,  2  Maryland,  1  Chicago,  1  Omaha, 
1  St.  Joseph;  containing  529  head,  1,461  head 
trucked  in  from  nearby;  total  cattle  1,990  head, 
77  4  calves,  2.494  hogs,  190  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES- 

Steers. — Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6.75  to 
$7.50;  medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs..  $5.75  to  $6.75; 
common,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5.75;  good, 
1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.50:  medium,  1.100 
to  1,300  lbs.,  $6  to  $7;  good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs., 
$7  to  $7.50. 

Heifers. — Choice.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.50; 
good.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6;  medium,  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.50:  common,  550  to  850 
lbs.,  $4  to  $4.75. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4  to  $4.50;  good,  $3.25  to  $4; 
common  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter,  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $4  to  $5;  cut¬ 
ter,  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  yearlings 
excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $8.75  to  $9.50;  me¬ 
dium,  $7.75  to  $8.75;  cull  and  common,  $6  to 

$7.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
TOO  to  800  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6.50;  common  and 
medium.  500  to  800  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $5.25;  good 
and  choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6.75; 
common  and  medium,  S00  to  1,050  lbs.,  $3.75 
to  $5.50. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  ISO 
lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  ISO 
to  200  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.25;  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs..  $4.75  to  $5.25:  med. 
wt.,  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs..  $4.75  to 
$5.25;  Lvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290 
lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
290  to  350  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5;  pkg.  sows,  medium 
and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.50. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $24.50;  shorts,  $23.50;  hominy,  $24; 
middlings,  $25.50;  linseed,  $40;  gluten,  $23.50; 
ground  oats,  $28.75;  Soy-bean  meal,  $29.50;  hog 
meal,  $32;  cottonseed.  41  per  cent,  $26.50;  dairy 
feed,  16  per  cent,  $25.50;  dairy  feed.  18  per 

cent,  $28;  dairy  feed,  20  per  cent,  $30.75;  dairy 

feed.  24  per  cent,  $31.50;  dairy  feed,  25  per 

cent,  $32.25;  dairy  feed,  32  per  cent,  $32.75; 

horse  feed.  85  per  cent,  $32;  Alfalfa,  regular, 
$28.50;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $30. 


Kerr  Chicks  are  strong  and  vigorous.  Better  still,  the  laying 
quality  is  bred  into  them — proved  by  records  of  Kerr  layers 
against  all  comers  in  the  annual  egg-laying  contests  in  different 
states.  Chicks  from  blood-tested  stock,  if  you  want  them — 
over  60,000  blood-tested  birds  among  our  breeders.  Place  your 
order  for  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  now  and  you’ll  have  no  regrets 
when  they  become  laying  pullets.  Ask  for  free  Chick  Book 
with  price  list  and  particulars. 


Kerr  ChickerieS/  Inc*  frenchtown,  n.  j. 


FOR 

AND 
I  NG 


I,-.,.  Il.uv.l-aw 

VIGOR 

A 

FLOCK 


Paterson,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Danbury,  Conn. 

W.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 


Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


CHICKS 

O.  P.  B.  Chicks  are  direct  from 
the  source  of  breed  improvement, 
the  Official  Poultry  Breeders. 
Representatives  of  the  Poultry 
Department  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  have  been  selecting  the 
parents  of  O.  P.  B.  Chicks  for  14 
years.  This  is  your  guarantee 
of  quality. 

Seven  Varieties: 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 
White  Holland  Turkeys 


A  52-page  illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Write  M.  C.  Babcock,  Secretary, 
Box  311R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  COOP 


osemon 

Chicks 


Rugged,  Healthy 
Blood -Tested  Stock 


Still  time  to  get  some  of  these 
beauties  from  season’s  first  hatch — ■ 

March  7th.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Jersey  Black  Giants,  all  tested  for  15.  W.  D.  Holly¬ 
wood  and  Belle  of  New  Jersey  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes  and  White 
Rocks.  Superior  strains  priced  right. 


Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices 


rosemont 

Rosemont,  Drawer  4, 

Hunterdon  County  New  Jersey 


CHERRY  HILL  LARGE  TYPE 

White  Leghorns  .  100  500  1000 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D .  $8  $37  $70 

Live  delivery  guar.  Prepaid.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  4,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


SHORT  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks,  1  2c— from  Blood-tested 
hens  and  Pedigreed  males.  .My  pen  in  the  Central  New 
York  Laying  Contest  have  had  the  highest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  last  five  weeks. 

BLAINE  L.  WELLING  HANNIBAL,  NEW  YORK 


Barron  White  Leghorns . $  9 — 100 

Barred  Rocks.. .  10 — 400 

White  Rocks .  II — 100 

Discount  in  larger  quantities.  Order 
now.  Catalog. 

WEIK’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Horse-High  Bull-Strong 

- PIG  ''tight  fence  9 

34  CENTS  A  ROD 


Horse-High,  Chicken-Tight — 23  cts.  a  rod 
Hog-High,  Pig-Tight  Fence— 14  cts.  a  rod 
Fence  for  every  purpose  direct  to  you 
at  manufacturer’s  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

Our  Encyclopedia  of  Fence  is  free. 
A  good  time  to  economize.  Send  for  it  today ! 

KITSELMIAN  BROS.  Box230Muncie,  Ind. 


WEIDNER’S  LEGHORNS 

Trapnested  since  1921.  Large  birds.  Large  eggs.  300 
egg  hen  9th  Farmingdale  Contest.  245.08  eggs  1930  31 
R  O.P.  flock  average.  Chicks.  Pullets.  Eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER  -  West  Shokan,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Romig’s 

Quality  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  $8 — 100;  White  Wyandottes. 
$9 — 100;  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  $7 — 100.  We 
ship  every  Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROM IG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


nilCKI  |  |U  ft  G  FROM  WH.  PEKIN  DUCKS 

UU  VlikillsMO  that  lay  the  year  ’round. 
We  specialize  in  ducklings  for  breeding  and  market 
purposes.  Quality,  size  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

L.  HAMBLIN  Box  4  WILSON,  N.  Y. 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
RESINS.  ISLIP,  l.  I.,  N.  T. 


Large  White  Pekins.  Good  Lay¬ 
ers.  FawnWhitelndian  Runners. 
Setting  Eggs.  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  DUCKERY  Trappe,  Md. 


DUCKLINGS,  GOSLINGS,  TURKEY  POULTS 

and  BABY  CHICKS.  New  low  prices.  Write  for 
illustrated  Catalog  telling  how  to  ra|  e  Ducks  for  Profit. 

RIDGWAY  DUCK  HATCHERY  .  LaRue,  Ohio 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  YsSf.’K'isrsu.SS 

$1.  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  Eggs,  $2  setting. 

CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK  •  Mattituck,  New  York 

MirKHIVIft;  I  fi  «  Mammo’h  Pekins,  Runners 
iniLBLIlYUO  and  Mixed  Lots— Price  List. 

LONG  LAKE  DUCK  KAUH  it  1UTCII1.HY,  11.4,  Trenton,  X.  J. 

DUCKLINGS  White  Indian  Runners.  Large  type. 


hundred. 


Flock  average  193  Eggs.  SIS  OO  per 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM  -  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEVIE1Y  POULTRY  FARM, Barker,  N,  Y< 

nilOIM  I  lift?  White  Pekin,  30  for  $5;  100— $16. 
UUUl\L.II1Uw  Delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is 
my  28tli  yea  EARL]  SEAMANS  -  Factoryville,  Pa. 


TURKEYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS  -  CHICKENS 

Breeders.  Babies.  Eggs.  Reasonable.  Catalog  fn  e. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLEItSVILLE,  I’A. 


White  Holland  Pouits “g iltVMne  «5S 

June  16th  and  later,  S5c.  HOLLAND  FARM,  Belchertown.  Mas*. 


BOURBON  Red  and  Bronze  Turkeys — from  Gar¬ 
den  winners.  ELSIE  HALI.OCK,  Wliihiogton  Depot.  Conn. 


BRONZE  AND  TIIRUPY  eggs  and  MARCT  TURKEY  FARM 
HARRAGANSETT  lUIlIVCI  POULTS  Like  Placid,  N.  ». 

HIGH  Class  Narragansett  and  Bourbon  Red  Turkey 
Eggs  and  Poulls.  CECIL  LAUGilMAN,  Dunraven,  X.  Y. 


CHOICE  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS-Prices  reasonable 
Satisfaction  guar.  II.  \Y.  ANDERSON,  Stewarlstown,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS  FOR  BREEDERS. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Miss  Ida  Ckambley,  Draper, Va. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  clolh 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales;! 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  Cif» 
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This  Year  Go  "MUTUAL"  on 

Automobile  Insurance 

Each  year,  thousands  of  motorists  switch 
to  “mutual”*  insurance.  Last  year,  this 
movement  became  stronger  than  ever. 

This  year,  WATCH  IT  GROW ! 


For  motorists  are  up  against  the  vital 
necessity  of  making  every  dollar  count. 

Most  Rates  Are  HIGHER! 
Merchants  Mutual  COSTS  LESS! 

135,000  motorists  (including  75,000  farm¬ 
ers)  are  insured  in  MERCHANTS 
MUTUAL.  They  get  ABSOLUTE  PRO¬ 
TECTION,  with  NATION-WIDE  SER¬ 
VICE,  in  a  mutual  known  and  favored  for 
SAVINGS,  SERVICE,  and  SECURITY. 


Security 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Owen  B.  Augspurger,  President 

Home  Office  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Write  us  for  name  and  address  of  our  nearest  agent, 
if  not  already  known  to  you.  He  can  save  you  from 
$4.95  to  $20.10,  depending  on  make  and  size  of  your 
car  dr  truck.  AND,  your  SAVING  you  get  OUT¬ 
RIGHT— IN  ADVANCE— when  you  pay  premium. 


Willey 

Offers  You 
4  Lower  Prices 
finest  Quality 
/  freight  Paid 

v  free  Containers 

4  Credit  Terms 


OIL  on 

Credit 


at  . 

Money-Saving 
Prices 

Get  your  auto,  truck 
and  tractor  oil  direct 
from  the  big  Valley  Oil 
Co.,  in  business  62  years.  For 
less  money  you  receive  the  finest  oil  you  ever  put  in  your 
motor.  We  pay  freight — furnish  containers  and  faucets 
free.  Liberal  Credit  terms.  Valley  has  thousands  of  satis¬ 
fied  customers  who  buy  year  after  year  —  and  SAVE 
MONEY.  Join  them  and  make  your  dollar  go  farther. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  NO  PAY ! 

Valley  Oil  is  refined  from  100%  pure  paraffin 
base  crudes.  It  must  be  good,  for  you  use  it  before  you 
pay  us.  You  are  the  judge.  We  guarantee  absolute  satis¬ 
faction  or  no  pay!  You  take  no  risk. 

r  klAlAI  for  new  low  prices,  proof  of  performance,  and 

OCsPIft/  irlv  w*  all  particulars.  No  obligation.  Write  today. 

VALLEY  OIL  COMPANY,  Department  323 

414  SUPERIOR  AVENUE  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

On  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  ali 
purposes,  size  to  suit,  low  prices.  Write  for 
FREE  BOOK  and  details. 

E.G.  Leedy,  Dept.  230,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

n  ATTI.'IWX'G  Call  or  write  for  free  book  “How 
MT  r\.  1.  KjIY  JL  3  to  Obtain  a  Patent  and  Record  of 
Invention”  form;  no  charge  for  preliminary  informa¬ 
tion.  Clarence  A  O’Brien,  Suite  1108,  Depart¬ 
ment  T-3,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
City.  Telephone  COrtlandt  7-4037. 


FREE  BOOKS 


Send  coupon 
for  this  inter¬ 
esting  Banking 
by  Mail 
booklet. 
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l  Bank  By  Mail  1 
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Quarterly 
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NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
▼  ▼  BANK  ▼  yr 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

National  Savinss  Bank 
Albany,  N.V. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name _ _ 


Address- 


i 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  89  YEARS’  USB 
Made  in  All  Colors— For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

mr  FREE  to  You— -INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WiiWWWWVWW 


Is  Your  Income  Satisfactory? 

Mr.  Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  build  a  permanent 
protitable  business  by  devoting  full  time  to  selling 
Whitmer  Quality  Household  necessities  to  friends.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  We  teach  you  free.  Car  need¬ 
ed.  Many  Whitmer  dealers  make  $40  up  weekly.  Give 
age.  Write  today  for  Farmers'  Every- Day-Pay-Day-Plan. 
The  H.  C.  Whitmer  Co. 

Dept,  F,  Columbus,  Ind. 


SAVE  FOR 
THE  FUTURE 

If  you  are  not  already  saving 
something  fori  tomorrow,  the 
future  may  prove  to  you  the 
soundness  of  this  advice.  Save 
with  a  sound  Investment,  some¬ 
thing  tangible,  a  safeguard  for 
the  future,  taking  a  Life  In¬ 
surance  Policy  with  the  Farmers 
&  Traders  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  is  a  sterling  investment. 

We  have  devised  a  plan  by 
which  you  can,  for  about  half  of 
the  cost  during  the  first-five- 
years,  secure  a  policy  that  car¬ 
ries  conversion  privileges  and  if 
so  desired,  will  pay  double  the 
face  value  of  the  policy  in  case  of 
accidental  death  and  this  for  a 
small  additional  premium. 

May  we  suggest  that  you  write 
us  at  once?  We  shall  be  more 
than  glad  to  give  you  full  in¬ 
formation  on  this  policy. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Home  Office  State  Tower  Bldg. 

SYRACUSE  NEW  YORK 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


God  Hears  Prayer 

If  radio’s  slim  fingers  can  pluck  a  melody 
From  night — and  toss  it  over  a  continent 
or  sea ; 

If  the  petaled  white  notes  of  a  violin 
Are  blown  across  the  mountains  or  the 
city’s  din; 

If  songs,  like  crimson  roses,  are  culled 
from  thin  blue  air — 

Why  should  mortals  wonder  if  God  hears 
prayer  V 

— Ethel  Itomig  Fuller. 

* 

Cooking  with  coal  or  wood  is  comfort¬ 
able  enough  in  the  Winter,  and  this  is 
the  season  for  those  dishes  that  need  slow 
heat  extending  over  a  long  period.  In 
Summer  we  all  try  to  dispense  with 
cooking  that  heats  the  house,  and  this 
is  when  we  enjoy  modern  improvements, 
whether  gas,  electricity,  oil,  or  the  new 
gas-making  stoves  that  seem  as  wonder¬ 
ful  as  Aladdin’s  lamp.  Some  of  the  new 
ranges  burning  motor  fuel  make  their 
own  gas,  lighting  at  the  burner  like 
ntural  or  other  piped  gas.  They  have  all 
the  modern  features  including  folding 
table  top,  broiler  shut  in  a  drawer,  in¬ 
sulated  oven  and  service  cabinet,  the 
whole  finished  in  attractive  color  com¬ 
binations.  What  a  contrast  .to  the  old 
ranges  of  which  some  ’hardworking  woman 
would  remark :  “I  had  such  a  time  getting 
my  work  done  today  ;  seems  like  I  never 
could  get  the  oven  right  for  baking.” 

* 

Several  readers  have  asked  xis  about 
opportunities  in  Army  or  Navy  for  a 
youth  who  is  idle,  hard  to  get  along 
with,  and  troublesome  in  the  family.  One 
thing  often  overlooked  is  the  fact  that 
military  or  naval  authorities  cannot  dis¬ 
regard  habits  or  faults  that  relatives  may 
look  upon  leniently.  Discipline  must  be 
maintained,  and  the  boy  who  gets  tired  of 
it  cannot  change  his  mind  and  go  home. 
We  have  great  admiration  for  both 
branches  of  the  service ;  many  men  owe 
later  success  in  life  to  the  training  re¬ 
ceived  in  Army  or  Navy,  but  the  proper 
training  of  a  boy  is  a  parental  responsi¬ 
bility  first  of  all.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  families  where  a  lack  of  adjustment 
or  of  mutual  co-operation  results  in  de¬ 
fects  that  really  do  not  seem  the  fault 
of  the  parents  but  the  same  faults  may 
lead  to  still  graver  consequences  in 
government  service.  Better  bend  the  twig 
when  small,  and  offer  Uncle  Sam  the 
straight  and  vigorous  tree. 

Feb.  21  Louis  Maurer,  last  surviving 
Currier  &  Ives  artist,  celebrated  his  one- 
hundredth  birthday  at  his  home  in  New 
York.  He  has  lived  in  the  same  house 
at  404  West  43d  St.,  for  63  years.  The 
artist,  best  known  for  his  Currier  &  Ives 
lithographs  of  equestrians,  Indians  and 
frontier  characters,  has  been  credited  with 
the  “immortalization”  of  the  American 
trotting  horse.  lie  is  still  in  good  health, 
has  retained  all  his  faculties  aud  played 
the  flute  for  his  friends  at  his  birthday 
celebration. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

We  have  seen  some  attractive  tree 
plate  labels  designed  for  commemorating 
the  Washington  bicentennial.  Many  people 
are  planning  to  plant  trees  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  bicentennial  plate  is  a  per¬ 
manent  reminder.  It  is  black,  shield 
shape,  with  a  silhouette  of  Washington 
and  inscription  in  silver.  Bought  in  lots 
of  100,  these  plates  cost  20  cents  each. 
They  would  be  very  desirable  for  Arbor 
Day. 

Bread  boards  seen  in  a  large  shop  were 
cut  in  the  outline  of  a  pig,  the  curly  tail 
forming  the  place  to  hang  it  up.  They 
were  cut  in  hard  wood,  the  edge  enameled 
red  or  green,  and  cost  59  cents. 

Bathroom  sets  consisting  of  towel,  bath 
mat  and  wash  cloth  are  decorated  with 
black  silhouettes  of  Colonial  figures.  The 
washcloth  costs  24  cents;  large  towel 
$2.59,  and  bath  mat  $2.39. 

Polka  dots  are  seen  in  all -sizes,  colors 
and  fabrics  this  Spring,  both  in  dresses 
and  accessories.  We  have  even  seen 
polka-dotted  kid  gloves  offered  as  a 
French  novelty. 

New  neckwear  includes  bibs — not  the 
infantile  variety,  but  collars  that  form  a 
bib  in  front,  and  are  fastened  at  the  back. 
They  come  in  lace,  ’silk  and  pique,  usually 
with  cuffs  to  match. 

We  noticed  in  the  stationery  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  large  store  visiting  cards  for 


the  family  dog  put  up  in  a  little  leather 
case,  so  we  suppose  Towser  or  Spot  can¬ 
not  make  a  formal  call  without  this 
luxury. 

Seersucker  is  in  style  again,  and  we 
saw  some  very  pretty  seersucker  dresses 
of  shirtwaist  style  for  $2.49.  They  were 
in  stripes  of  blue,  green  or  brown  and 
white,  and  had  short  sleeves  and  rolled 
collar. 

Dusty  pink  is  one  of  the  Spring  col¬ 
ors;  it  has  a  clouded  misty  tint.  Both 
dusty  pink  and  citron  yellow  are  used  for 
trimmings  and  accessories  with  navy 
blue. 

Flannel  suits  for  Spring  wear  were 
noted  in  blue  or  gray,  accompanied  by 
blouses  of  checked  red  and  white  flan¬ 
nel.  The  blouses  were  described  as  flan¬ 
nel  shirts,  and  had  plain  close  neckbands 
in  place  of  collars.  Some  of  the  suits 
had  coats,  and  some  close  short  capes 
lined  with  the  checked  flannel. 

Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

“At  long  last,”  as  the  English  say, 
there  is  drilling  in  the  district,  about  20 
or  25  miles  away.  A  gas  pocket,  “or 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


805  —  Smart  Jacket  lVn  yd.  of  35-in. 
Type.  This  style  is  contrasting  and  1 
designed  in  sizes  14,  yd.  of  ribbon  for 
16.  18,  20  years,  36,  bow.  Ten  cents. 

38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
39-in.  dark  and  2 
yds.  of  39-in.  light 
material.  Ten  cents. 


310  —  Smartness  for 
587  —  Sweet  Little  daughter.  This  style 
Frock.  This  style  is  is  designed  in  sizes 
designed  in  sizes  2,  10,  12,  14  and  16 

4  and  6  years.  Size  years.  Size  10  re- 
4  requires  1%  yds.  quires  1  yd.  of  39- 
of  39-in.  material  i  n.  material  for 
with  9%  yds.  of  bias  blouse  and  1V2  yds. 
binding  or  ribbon,  of  39-in.  material 
Ten  cents.  for  skirt.  Ten  cents. 

New  Spring  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


somepin,”  not  of  commercial  value,  was 
found  between  200  and  300  feet  down,  so 
they  continued.  As  I  understand  it,  they 
didn’t  expect  anything  important,  in  this 
territory,  short  of  800  to  4.400  feet.  This 
is  high  ground  for  a  flat  country,  1.000 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  being  kept  so 
very  quiet!  I  gathered  these  few  crumbs 
of  information  quite  accidentally.  I  sort 
o’  think  the  absence  of  ballyhoo  is  a  good 
sign. 

The  dear  old  lady  of  the  many  quilts, 
about  whom  I  wrote  last  Spring,  passed 
away  last  week.  She  would  have  been 
90  next  month,  and  was  sick  less  than 
two  weeks.  She  peeled  the  potatoes  and 
washed  the  supper  dishes,  the  last  night 
she  was  up  and  about.  Such  a  busy,  in¬ 
terested  life !  I  wonder  what  some  of  us 
will  amount  to  at  90,  especially  those 
whose  only  interests  now  are  their 
neighbors  and  their  nerves !  She  was  laid 
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away  in  her  wedding  dress,  a  soft  rose- 
tan  *  delaine,  trimmed  with  masses  of 
quilling,  made  with  fine  hand-stitching. 
At  her  old  home,  the  yard  is  full  of  bulbs 
coming  up  as  thick  as  grass,  and  the 
shrubbery  is  leafing  out.  It  is  more  pro¬ 
tected  than  mine.  If  only  things  are  not 
nipped  later!  Surely  there  never  was 
such  a  wonderful  Winter !  It  suits  me, 
though  I  am  not  web-footed.  We  should 
have  learned  to  appreciate  rain,  in  the 
last,  two  years.  With  the  people  down¬ 
stream,  in  flood  areas,  of  course  it  is 
different.  We  had  a  young  hurricane  just 
before  noon,  and  now,  more  rain.  I  was 
marooned'  downtown,  and  Best  Friends 
worried  lest  I  had  started  home  and  been 
blown  off  the  road,  which  would  have 
been  possible.  Four  telephone  poles  were 
flat  on  the  road,  in  the  half-mile  nearest 
home,  and  the  telephone  service,  entirely 
out  for  a  while,  .is  now  one-sided — we 
cannot  call  out.  Just  at  milking  time  it 
poured.  Fortunately  my  electric  lantern 
was  newly  equipped.  It  had  new  batteries 
last  night,  which  promptly  burned  out 
the  old1  bulb.  With  a  new  bulb  added,  it 
is  a  great  comfort. 

I  am  listening  to  a  list  of  shrubs  for 
Spring  planting  and  finding  some  of  the 
names  unfamiliar,  probably  because  cor¬ 
rectly  pronounced!  And  now  the  orchestra 
is  playing  “Rain  on  the  Roof,”  and  I  am 
modern  enough  to  compare  it  favorably 
with  the  old  “Rain  Upon  the  Roof,”  be¬ 
loved  of  my  childhood,  the  one  by  Coates 
Kinney.  Both  have  haunting  melodies, 
though  different.  Once  in  a  while  one  of 
these  new  pieces  appears,  with  real 
sparkle  and  tune.  Most  of  them,  however, 
sound  alike — yes,  really,  whole  phrases 
are  lifted  from  one  “hit”  and  planted  in 
the  next,  so  that  it  needs  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  title  to  tell  which  is  being  played. 

If  this  letter  is  rather  catty  in  spots, 
blame  it  ou  constant  association  with 
my  family  in  fur.  Mitzi,  these  days  greets 


Patchwork  Pattern 


•  *  . 


Star  of  the  East. — This  is  an  all-pieced  block 
and  is  very  pretty  when  two  harmonizing  col¬ 
ors  are  used  with  the  white.  This  is  very  popu¬ 
lar  with  women  who  like  the  star  quilts.  It 
may  be  used  for  scraps  as  well  as  plain  colors. 
Price  of  pattern  1.1  cents.  The  little  quilt  pat¬ 
tern  catalog  that  contains  pictures  of  more  than 
70  old-time  quilt  patterns'  is  also  11  cents.  Send 
all  orders  to  Pattern  Department,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  New  York  City. 

me  with  the  soft-eyed  mother  look  and 
clinging  affection  shown  by  pet  animals 
when  they  are  bespeaking  the  boss’s  kind¬ 
ness  to  their  prospects.  With  her  own 
kind,  however,  she  is  not  motherly,  but  a 
jungle  cat !  I  am  mean  enough  to  bring 
my  big  Dusty,  the  hardi-working  ratter, 
close  to  her  sometimes,  to  hear  her  vigor¬ 
ous  language.  Indoors,  she  bosses  him ; 
outside,  he  seems  to  think,  "Broken 
loose!”  and  chases  her  up  a  tree  now  and 
then.  E.  M.  c. 


Four  Favorite  Recipes 

New  Orleans  Holiday  Cake.  —  Cream 
%  cup  butter  with  1 Y2  cups  sugar.  Add 
one  cup  milk.  Measure  three  cups  once- 
sifted  pastry  flour,  add  Y%  teaspoon  salt, 
four  level  teaspoons  baking  powder  and 
sift  twice.  Add  one-half  of  the  flour  to 
the  first  mixture  then  four  stiffly  beaten 
egg-whites,  the  rest  of  the  flour  and  one 
teaspoon  lemon  extract.  Now  take  two- 
thirds  of  the  mixture  and  add  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  nutmeg, 
one  cup  of  finely  chopped  figs,  Yi  cup 
choppedd  pecans  or  hickorynuts  and  last, 
one  tablespoon  molasses.  Rightly  flour  the 
fruit  and  nuts.  Grease  and  flour  a  tube 
pan  and  put  in  a  spoonful  of  light  mixture 
and  then  of  dark,  as  for  marble  cake. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350  degrees 
about  55  minutes.  Any  soft  caramel  icing 
is  used  and  maple  sugar  icing  is  delicious. 
This  cake  was  made  especially  for  Easter 
by  the  colored  cook  who  gave  it  to  me, 
but  I  find  it  acceptable  for  any  occasion. 

Company  Nut  Bread.  —  Melt  one  cup 
shortening,  part  butter,  part  lard.  Cream 
it  with  1  Ig  cups  light  brown  sugar.  Add 
two  beaten  eggs,  then  one  level  teaspoon 
soda  dissolved  in  one  cup  sour  milk,  two 
cups  bread  flour  sifted  with  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder  and  %  teaspoon  salt.  Last, 
one  cup  chopped  floured’  nuts.  Bake  in 
two  small  loaves  in  a  moderate  oven 
about  40  minutes. 

Mother’s  Apple  Roll. —  Make  a  rich, 
sweet-milk  biscuit  dough.  A  recipe  that 
uses  two  cups  of  flour  serves  five  or  six 
people.  Roll  the  dough  about  one-half 
inch  thick  and  shape  it  in  as  nearly  a 
rectangular  form  as  possible.  Spread  with 
soft  butter.  Mix  1 %  cups  chopped  sour 
apples  with  Y2  cup  brown  or  white  sugar. 


a  pinch*  of  salt  and  Yt  teaspoon  cinnamon 
or  nutmeg.  Spread  this  mixture  evenly 
over  the  dough.  Now  start  at  the  end  and 
roll  carefully.  Moisten  along  the  last  edge 
and  pinch  together.  With  a  sharp  thin 
knife  cut  the  roll  in  slices  and  place  cut 
side  down  in  a  buttered*  baking  dish.  An 
oblong  heat-resisting  glass  utility  pan  is 
ideal.  Pour  over  the  slices  this  simple 
pudding  sauce. 

Blend  Y2  cup  of  sugar  with  1*4  table¬ 
spoons  of  cornstarch.  Add  slowly  to  one 
cup  hot  water  and  cook  five  minutes. 
Remove  from  the  fire  and  add  two  table¬ 
spoons  butter  and  one  teaspoon  lemon 
extract  or  a  bit  of  grated  peel  with  a 
tablespoon  of  lemon  juice.  Pour  the  sauce 
on  the  slices  and  bake  about  40.  minutes. 
We  like  them  served  with  extra  sauce  or 
maple  syrup,  and  I  have,  sometimes, 
topped  them  with  whipped  cream  and  a 
preserved  cherry. 

Uncooked  Lemon  Pie.- — One  can  sweet¬ 
ened.  condensed  milk  (1%  cup  size).  Add 
two  egg  yolks,  juice  of  1  Y2  lemons  and  a 
sprinkle  of  grated  peel.  Beat  with  wheel 
beater ;  it  thickens  immediately.  Pour 
into  a  baked  cooled  pastry  shell  and  top 
with  the  stiffly  beaten  whites.  Two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  powdered  sugar,  a  pinch  of  salt 
and  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  added  to 
the  whites  while  beating,  together  with 
slow  browning,  15  minutes  in  a  very  slow 
oven,  makes  a  meringue  that  is  cooked 
well  and  holds  its  shape  without  shrink¬ 
ing.  ELLIN  BROWN. 


Making  Hooked  and  Knitted 
Rugs 

In  the  long  Winter  days  I  spend  some 
of  my  spare  time  making  hooked  and  knit 
rugs.  Hooked  rugs  require  a  frame. 

First,  for  the  frame  I  use  narrow  strips 
of  hemlock  or  pine  2 Yi  in.  wide,  Ys  or  % 
in.  thick.  There  are  two  strips  40  in.  long, 
the  side  pieces  50  in.  long.  When  rug  is 
ready  for  frame,  fasten  corners  with  small 
nails  and  use  .small  clamps  to  hold  firmly. 

I  use  a  good,  firm  piece  of  burlap,  get¬ 
ting  this  at  my  grocery  store ;  oatmeal  or 
bean  sacks.  The  loosely  woven  burlap 
does  not  hold  the  rags  firmly  and  they 
soon  work  out.  One  can  buy  good  burlap 
in  the  city  stores,  also  the  burlap  rug 
patterns  stamped  in  colors.  There  is  a 
firm  in  Massachusetts  that  sells  good  pat¬ 
terns,  but  I  usually  make  my  own.  First 
hem  the  burlap  on  machine,  make  large 
or  small  as  preferred ;  32x42  if  you  get 
he  large  sack.  Mark  the  sack  with  thread 
basting  exactly  in  the  center  so  to  get 
your  pattern  even.  I  then  make  roses, 
leaves,  etc.,  on  cardboard,  cut  them  out, 
put  on  rug  and  draw  around  with  heavy 
crayon,  using  the  table  or  board  to  lay 
rug  on.  I  have  catalog  of  hooked  rugs 
that  I  take  patterns  from.  When  all 
marked,  I  tack  on  frame  with  carpet 
tacks,  putting  a  little  square  of  paste¬ 
board  or  leather  under  each  tack ;  draw 
very  firm  and  solid.  Do  not  nail  frame 
until  you  get  your  rug  hemmed  and  then 
nail  to  fit  rug.  I  have  several  frames, 
large  and  small. 

For  material,  I  use  wool  underwear  cut 
round  and  round,  never  lengthwise;  anq 
soft  woolen  flannel  or  outing  blankets. 
Old  faded  gray  looks  like  velvet  when 
hooked  in.  The  woolen  rug  is  much  more 
durable  than  the  silk  rug  and  almost  as 
pretty.  Stockings,  jersey  and  thread  silk 
underwear  hook  in  nicely.  Some  time  ago 
I  made  a  small  one  with  tan  centre  and 
maple  leaf  wreath  with  dark  brown  bor¬ 
der,  and  now  I  have  an  all-silk  one  nearly 
finished.  The  centre  background,  a  pink¬ 
ish  tan  (I  dyed  light  brown  very  weak 
dye  with  just  a  wee  bit  of  cardinal  red)  ; 
wreath  in  centre,  four  small  yellow  flow¬ 
ers,  black  centres,  dark  lavender  roses, 
green  leaves,  corners  pale  pink  roses,  sides 
star  flower  in  blue,  yellow  centre,  with 
peacock  and  navy-blue  scroll  border,  black 
at  the  edge. 

I  have  such  a  hook  as  was  used  40 
years  ago ;  really  is  a  curved  crochet- 
hook  with  handle,  but  can  use  a  steel  or 
bone  hook  No.  5,  or  have  a  small  wooden 
hook  made,  very  pointed.  The  rags  are 
cut  IY2  in.  wide  and  not  sewed.  Holding 
a  length  of  rag  in  your  left  hand,  place 
it  underneath  the  foundation,  and  with 
the  hook  in  the  right  hand  draw  it 
through,  making  loops  about  one-half  inch 
high.  They  should  all  be  of  the  same 
height.  It  is  best  to  follow  the  outlines 
of  the  pattern  first,  then  fill  in  the  solid 
parts.  The  loops  should  be  drawn  in  as 
closely  as  possible  to  cover  all  the  burlap. 
Some  cut  the  loops,  but  I  do  not  clip,  as 
they  are  so  much  more  durable  uncut.  It 
is  difficult  to  hook  through  the  hem  on 
burlap,  so  I  hook  to  the  hem  and  then 
fasten  burlap  over  on  back  of  rug. 

To  make  the  knit  rugs,  I  knit  in  strips 
of  six  or  eight  stitches ;  first  knit  one 
long  strip  15  to  20  inches  long,  then  sew 
strips  around  it,  making  rugs  oval  in 
shape  in  sizes  anywhere  from  a  yard  in 
length  to  three  yards,  and  from  20  in.  in 
width  to  54  in.  Use  dark  woolen  goods 
for  centre  strip,  crochet  one  row  around 
that  of  rose,  orange  or  green,  next  row 
sew  in  a  short  piece  of  rose,  orange  or 
green  (whichever  you  are  using)  every 
four  inches,  so  the  color  comes  every  four 
inches  after  knitting.  Sometimes  I  use 
for  whole  rug  just  shades  of  blue  and  a 
bit  of  yellow  or  orange ;  or  another  pretty 
rug  is  made  with  shades  of  brown  with  a 
bit  of  rose  and  green ;  never  any  gaudy 
colors  that  clash.  The  knitting  is  handy 
to  have  to  pick  up  in  the  spare  minutes. 
I  sew  rags  on  machine,  using  three-cord 
thread,  40  or  50;  it  only  costs  half  what 
the  six-cord  does.  a.  n.  p. 
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THE  NEW 


Coleman  Instant-Gas 

" Works  Like  Magic” 

The  new  Coleman  Instant-Gas  Stove  works  like 
magic  .  .  .  makes  its  own  gas,  lights  like  gas,  cooks  like 
gas,  anywhere  .  .  .  anytime!  You  will  be  amazed  and  de¬ 
lighted  when  you  see  it.  Never  before  such  simplicity 
. . .  such  safety . . .  such  convenience.  Never  before  has 
your  dollar  bought  so  much  in  sheer  cooking  satisfaction. 

Coleman  Instant- Gas  means  no  preheater  ...  no  wait¬ 
ing  . . .  open  the  valve,  light  the  burner  and  start  cooking. 

Coleman  Instant-Gas  brings  you  a  host  of  other 
improvements,  including . . . 

1 ...  A  lifetime  guaranteed  fuel  tank. 

2  . . .  New  safety  lock  which  prevents  flooding. 

3  . . .  50%  fewer  mechanical  parts. 

4  . . .  The  latest  in  beautiful  models,  at  prices  you 
can  afford  to  pay  ...  12  different  models. 

Remember,  only  the  Coleman  Stove  brings  you  this  dependable 
instant-gas”  method  of  operation  which  duplicates  natural  gas  ser¬ 
vice.  See  it  and  test  it  at  the  Coleman  dealer’s  store.  But  in 
the  meantime,  clip  and  mail  the  coupon  for  literature  fully  de¬ 
scribing  and  illustrating  all  models. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  AND  STOVE  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  WBCIIITA.  KANSAS,  U.  S-  A. 

Factories:  WICHITA,  CHICAGO,  TORONTO 
Branches:  PHILADELPHIA.  CHICAGO.  LOS  ANGELES  (A0431 


Mothers ...  Watch 
Children’s  colds 

COMMON  head  colds  often  “settle’* 
in  throat  and  chest  where  they 
may  become  dangerous.  Don’t  take  a 
chance  — at  the  first  sniffle  rub  on 
Children’s  Musterole  once  every  hour 
for  five  hours. 

Children’s  Musterole  is  just  good  old 
Musterole,  you  have  known  so  long,  in 
milder  form. 

This  famous  blend  of  oil  of  mustard, 
camphor,  menthol  and  other  ingredients 
brings  relief  naturally.  Musterole  gets 
action  because  it  is  a  sdznt\hc“ counter- 
irritant” — not  just  a  salve — it  pene¬ 
trates  and  stimulates  blood  circulation, 
helps  to  draw  out  infection  and  pain. 

Keep  full  strength  Musterole  on  hand, 
for  adults  and  the  milder— Children’9 
Musterole  for  little  tots.  All  druggists. 


CALLOUSES 

Gently  Fade  Away 

Corns  and  Callouses  yield  at  once  to 
the  wonderful  medication  in  this 
tiiin.  comfortable  adhesive  silk.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No 
more  nagging  foot  pains.  New 
Medicated  Silk  Adhesive 
absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  injury  to 
healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Big  spool, 
60  square  inches.  Send  $1.00  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trying  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R-3  Burlington,  Vermont 


Iinirnu  nn  mimumi  urp 

Baby's  Best  Friends!  \ 

CUT1LURA  SOAP 
CUTICURA  OINTMENT  | 
and  CLTICIJRA  TALCUM  j 

Price  26c.  each.  Sample  free.  ■ 

Address:  "Cutlcura,”  Dept  26B,  Malden,  Mass.  ■ 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10x13  Room 

We  Pay  Postage 
Send  for  big  FREE  Catalog 


A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


AA7CYCYT  _  blankets 

N/Vr  — ■  BATTING-ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
lower  than  last  year.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
113  Lynn  Street  West  Unity,  Ohio 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  will* 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  Sc  KENDALL,  104  Wnydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


V II  Dll  COLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS 

W  JlllR  $1.15  II).  Knitting  yarns  at  bargain  Samples  free. 

®  ■■■■■■  H.  A.jBartlett,  (Mfr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Liberal  Interest 


Compounded  Quarterly 

BANK  by  Mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently.  This62yearold  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
York  State  supervision,  assures 
generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  bow  compounding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 


. —  . *  - 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new  Banting 
by  Mad  booklet, 

?! 

Name _ _ _ 


Address. 


City 


State 


282 


Toe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  12,  1930 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[  All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer.  Unsigned  letters  re¬ 
ceive  no  consideration.] 

Some  time  back  we  reported  an  order 
of  the  Insurance  Department  of  eight 
Western  States  directing  accident  insur¬ 
ance  companies  to  eliminate  the  condi¬ 
tions  caused  by  the  “wrecking  or  disable¬ 
ment’’  of  a  vehicle,  and  being  “accidental¬ 
ly  thrown  from  a  vehicle"  from  policies. 
This  order  was  to  be  effective  Dec.  31, 
1931.  Now  it  appears  that  officers  of  the 
leading  insurance  companies  met  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  companies  at  Salt 
Lake  City  on  November  18.  and  after  a 
two-day  discussion  the  ruling  of  the 
eight  companies  was  changed.  Just  why 
the  change  was  made  is  not  clear,  but  it 
is  suggested  that  there  is  no  statute  law 
authorizing  the  ruling.  The  commission¬ 
ers  of  the  eight  Western  States  changed 
their  ruling  on  these  so-called  newspaper 
policies,  used  as  premiums  with  subscrip¬ 
tions  by  withdrawing  the  previous  order 
and  requiring  that  all  policies  which  do 
not  provide  full  coverage  for  all  accidents 
must  have  printed  in  the  first  page  and 
filing  back  thereof  in  skeleton  letters: 
“This  is  a  Limited  Policy,  Read  the  Con¬ 
tract  Carefully.” 

lion.  George  S.  Van  Seliaick,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Insurance  for  New  York  State, 
has  also  issued  an  order  that  a  notice  in 
red  ink  diagonally  across  the  face  of  such 
policies,  in  skeleton  type,  the  capitals  of 
which  shall  be  not  less  than  one-half  inch 
high,  shall  read  as  follows:  “This  is  a 
Limited  Policy,  Read  it  Carefully.” 

A  similar  notice  in  red  ink  is  to  be 
printed  or  stamped  on  the  title  page  of 
the  policy.  These  rulings  are  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  inexperienced  people 
from  being  misled  by  limited  accident 
policies.  In  New  York  State,  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  other  States,  this  is  as  far  as  the 
State  officials  feel  they  can  go  without  a 
statute  authorizing  the  elimination  of  the 
provisions  which  may  mislead  the  public. 
All  of  these  rulings,  of  course,  express  of¬ 
ficial  disapproval  of  these  policies.  If 
there  were  no  objections  to  the  policies 
and  no  deception  in  the  sale  of  them,  no 
rulings  or  restrictions  would  be  necessary. 

While  the  new  rulings  are  promulgated 
in  good  faith  by  the  States  they  cannot  be 
fully  effective  because  the  policies  are  not 
delivered  when  sold.  The  order  is  taken 
by  the  subscription  agent,  and  the  policy 
is  written  later  and  mailed  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber.  His  attention  will  not  be  called 
to  the  limited  character  of  the  policy  un¬ 
til  after  his  money  is  paid  out,  and  the 
policy  mailed  him  later.  If  publishers 
do  not  discontinue  the  sale  of  these  poli- 
eies,  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  a  law 
will  be  passed  to  eliminate  them.  We 
doubt  if  any  legislator  would  openly  op¬ 
pose  a  bill  to  do  so. 

Five  years  ago  I  sold  a  farm  and  took 
a  second  mortgage  on  it.  The  Federal 
Land  Bank  holds  the  first  mortgage.  The 
buyer  paid  some  on  it  every  year  until 
now.  He  says  he  doesn't  have  to  pay  on 
it  so  long  as  he  keeps  the  first  mortgage 
paid.  He  doesn’t  even  pay  the  interest 
now.  Can  I  foreclose  now  and  take  care 
of  the  first  mortgage  myself?  s.  s. 

New  Y'ork. 

We  assume  your  second  mortgage  is 
of  the  regular  form  and  provides  for  a 
foreclosure  in  a  default  of  either  interest 
or  principal  payments  on  either  your  sec¬ 
ond  mortgage  or  your  first  mortgage — or, 
in  any  event,  on  the  mortgage  that  you 
hold.  The  mortgage  usually  provides  for 
a  foreclosure  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
number  of  days  which  is  expressed  in  the 
mortgage.  The  mortgage  contract  should 
provide  for  foreclosure.  The  usual  course 
is  30  days  on  a  first  mortgage  and  down 
to  10  days  on  a  second  mortgage.  When 
these  days  of  grace  have  expired,  and  a 
demand  for  payment  is  made,  you  may  go 
ahead  at  once  with  the  foreclosure. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  in¬ 
duced  an  individual,  selling  and  distrib¬ 
uting  soaps,  to  sign  a  stipulation  to  stop 
advertising  or  labeling  that  a  physician 
prepared  the  formula  when  such  is  not 
true  and  also  to  avoid  fictitious  state¬ 
ments  with  reference  to  the  price  or  value 
of  the  soap.  He  also  agrees  with  the 
commission  not  to  use  the  word  “anti¬ 
septic,"  to  deceive  patrons,  and  not  to 


advertise  that  his  soap  contains  olive  oil, 
and  no  acids  or  soothing  qualities  of  cas- 
tile  soap  and  especially  adapted  for  use 
on  tender  skins.  The  commission  does 
not  give  the  name  of  the  vendor,  nor  is 
it  necessary  since  it  is  in  a  position  to 
know  if  the  agreement  is  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  violated. 

I  am  enclosing  advertising  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Finance  and  Discount  Company. 
Would  like  to  know  through  Publisher's 
Desk  what  you  know  or  think  of  it. 

New  York.  J.  H. 

Our  information  is  that  data  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  Finance  and  Discount  Company 
cannot  be  found  and  the  assumption  is 
that  it  is  not  one  of  the  important 
organizations  in  its  field.  The  name 
infers  that  the  enterprise  may  be  of 
a  type  that  could  not  be  readily  ana¬ 
lyzed  even  if  data  were  available.  This 
opinion  is  based  on  the  circumstance  that 
the  main  assets  are  probably  receivables 
of  a  liquid  nature  and  subject  to  the  con¬ 
servatism  of  the  management  insofar  as 
quality  and  collectibility  is  concerned ; 
hence,  our  impression  that  the  securities 
of  the  company  are  not  an  investment. 
Paying  10  per  cent  interest  we  would 
call  the  stock  quite  speculative. 

Like  lots  of  others,  I  am  coming  to 
you  for  a  little  information.  If  my  hus¬ 
band  has  the  deed  of  place  in  his  own 
name,  and  I  have  helped  make  payments 
and  helped  pay  taxes  and  interest,  can  I 
hold  more  than  my  third,  or  can  he 
mortgage  the  place  without  me  signing 
my  name  and  have  it  legal,  or  could  he 
mortgage  it  away  if  he  likes?  M.  w. 

New  York. 

If  the  property  on  which  the  mortgage 
is  given  was  purchased  prior  to  Septem¬ 
ber,  1930,  the  wife's  signature  would  be 
necessary,  and  although  the  decedent's 
law  of  September,  1930.  abolished  dower 
and  courtesy  rights,  mortgagees  and  mort¬ 
gage  companies  for  their  own  protection 
still  insist  on  the  wife's  signature. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  this 
man  King,  his  standing  for  truth? 

New  York.  X,.  s. 

The  literature  offers  a  “once  in  a  life¬ 
time  chance”  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor 
on  an  oil  proposition  in  Texas,  but  Bryan 
King,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  cannot  tell 
you  all  about  it,  but  urges  the  people  to 
send  in  money  and  see  it  increase  within 
10  days.  If  there  was  so  much  money 
in  it  neither  Mr.  King  nor  anyone  else 
would  allow  a  cent  of  it  to  get  away  from 
him. 

The  Philadelphia  courts  awarded  $8,- 
432.50  to  a  woman  who  had  invested  $7,- 
250  in  a  'Wisconsin  “muskrat  ranch,”  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Hudson  Seal  Fur  Company, 
Peslitigo,  Wis.  The  court  was  told  the 
company  had  dissolved.  The  Philadelphia 
investor  signed  contracts  to  purchase  a 
number  of  muskrats  which  the  company 
agreed  to  breed  and  skin  on  its  'Wiscon¬ 
sin  property  for  the  period  of  several 
years.  The  purchaser  was  deeded  a  plot 
of  land  on  which  the  animals  were  to  be 
bred  and  was  later  induced  to  exchange 
her  contracts  for  290  shares  of  stock  in 
the  concern.  The  investigation,  it  was 
said,  revealed  that  two  officers  of  the  con¬ 
cern  were  former  convicts,  Ehvood  A. 
Mercer,  vice-president,  having  served  five 
years  for  forgery  ;  and  Harry  R.  Mercer, 
general  manager,  having  been  convicted  of 
forgery.  The  Philadelphia  woman  de¬ 
manded  the  return  of  her  investment;  the 
demands  were  rejected,  and  the  suit  was 
instituted,  and  as  a  result  the  court 
awarded  her  a  substantial  verdict.  If  the 
company  has  dissolved,  her  problem  now 
is  to  collect  on  the  judgment. 

A  Michigan  fur  operator,  Milton  S. 
Bangs,  has  been  arrested  by  Federal 
agents  on  a  charge  of  using  the  mails  to 
defraud.  Mr.  Bangs’  corporations,  Mt. 
Forest  Fur  Farms  of  America,  Inc.,  and 
the  Mt.  Forest  Fur  Farms,  Inc.,  were 
misrepresented  to  the  Michigan  securities 
commission  in  applying  for  authorization 
for  issuing  the  stock  and  a  large  number 
of  persons  were  defrauded  in  selling  stock 
by  mail.  The  government  makes  the  ac¬ 
cusation  that  Bangs  misrepresented  the 
Michigan  company,  stating  that  it  was 
on  a  paying  basis  when  it  was  not.  Both 
companies  are  in  receivership  and  Bangs 
has  been  released  under  $10,000  bail.  The 
two  companies  are  said  to  own  about  80 
acres  of  land  near  Mt.  Forest,  Mich., 
and  100,000  acres  in  Louisiana,  and  the 
corporations  were  formed  to  raise  musk¬ 
rats,  black  fox  and  rabbits  in  Michigan, 
and  trapping  muskrats  in  Louisiana. 


Quickly  Heals  Delicate  Tissues 


No  Other  Ointment 
So  Penetrating 

When  udder  and  teat  troubles 
hold  up  the  milk  flow,  quick  healing 
is  vital.  But  be  sure  your  treat¬ 
ment  is  safe  for  delicate  tissues. 

Bag  Balm,  especially  compounded 
for  this  purpose,  is  a  highly  refined, 
medicated  ointment  containing  a 
penetrating  antiseptic  oil  found  in 
no  other  preparation.  This  oil  car¬ 
ries  the  medication  to  the  seat  of 
the  trouble,  promotes  circulation 
rapid  healing.  Cuts,  chaps,  bruises 
and  inflammation  are  often  cleared 
up  between  milkings;  caked  bag, 
bunches  and  similar  troubles  are 
treated  with  remarkable  results. 

Keep  it  on  hand  and  use  it  freely. 
Cannot  taint  milk.  Big  10-ounce 
package,  60  cents  at  feed,  drug, 
hardware  and  general  stores  or 
mailed  postpaid  if  dealer  is  not 
supplied. 


Send  for  FREE  Sample 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc., 

Dept.g-A.  Lyndonvilie,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free  sample 
(worth  15c.).  I  enclose  4c.  stamps  to 
pay  postage. 

Name  . . . . 


Send  Post  Card  for  FREE  Booklet! 


NEW 


CHECK  HERE 
AND  MAIL 

for  printed  matter  on 
Louden  Labor-Savins 
Barn  Equipment: 

□  Steel  Stalls  and 

Stanchions 

□  Water  Bowls 

□  Litter  Carriers 

□  Feed  Carriers 

□  Manger  Divisions 

□  Bull  Staff 

□  Ventilating 

System 

□  Hay  Tools 

□  Barn  Plan  Booklet 


BARN  PLAN 
BOOKLET 

DEFORE  you  build,  remodel, 
Uequip  or  ventilate  any 
farm  building,  read  this  new 
booklet.  Tells  how  to  avoid 
expensive  mistakes  in  build¬ 
ing.  Worth  money  to  every 
farmer  . .  sent  free  on  request. 


FARM  BUILDING  PLANS 
are  saving  time  and  money  for 
thousands  of  good  farmers. 
They  will  do  the  same  for  you. 
Tear  out  this  ad,  mail  it  at 
once.  Put  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  margin,  and  get 
your  free  copy  of  this  money¬ 
saving  new  booklet  on  farm 
building  plans. 

TheLOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

2627  Court  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 

(Est.  1867) 

Branches:  Albany ,  Toledo.  St.  Paul. 


The  ONLY 

soft  surface 

Teat  Dilators 

A  safe  and  dependable  treatment  for 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  and  Bruised 
Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Deep  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  absorbent  texture — fits  large 
or  small  teats  and  carries  medicated  oint¬ 
ment  INTO  teat  canal  to  seat  of  trouble. 

Heals  the  teat— Keeps  it  open 


Small  rounded  end,  easy  to  msert. 
Stays  in  the  teat  until  re¬ 
moved.  Large  jar  dilators  in 
medicated  ointment  mailed 
postpaid  for  $1.00  if  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you. 
or  send  dealer's  name 
and  we  will  send  sam¬ 
ples  free. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Dept.  5  Morris,  N.  Y. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


LOWER  PRICES! 

BUY  your  Economy  Silo  now.  Prices 
are  lower  than  ever!  Now  you  can  have 
the  kind  of  silo  you’ve  always  wanted. 
Send  for  free  catalog  and  new  low 
prices.  Patented  storm-proof  anchor 
equipment.  Continuous  self-adjusting 
doors  or  swinging  hinge  doors. 
Economy  Silos  are  made  of  best 
grade  Oregon  Fir.  Spruce  or  Yellow 
Pine.  Also  Glazed  Tile  and  Cement 
Silos. 

THE  ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  C  Frederick,  Md. 


FlSTUtAPo11 


Evil 


Over  10.000  cases  are  success¬ 
fully  treated  each  year  with  our 

MEDICINE  No.  1 

No  experience  necessary;  easy;  simple;  a  little  atten 
tion  every  5th  day.  Pric*  $2.50  a  bottle  posl 
Thousands  are  being  amazed  at  results  from  l 
markable  treatment.  It  is  so  sure  to  succeed  that  even 
in  tho  oldest  cases  we  positively  refund  your  money  if 
it  fails— you  to  be  the  judsre  and  your  word  to  sro! 

Also  send  for  Big  Free  Veterinary  Adviser. 

FLEMING  BROS.  D-14  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  < 


POWPR  EQUIPPED 

1  V WW  SEPARATORS 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

Trade  in  your  old  separator  for  a  new  Sharpies 
Electric  or  Engine  drive. 

SHARPLES  CO.  WEST. CHESTER,  PA. 


SAVES 


your  time 
your  money 


Write  now 
for  valuable 
FREE  book  on 
clean  milking 
with  less  labor 


' Whether  youhave 
electricity  or  not, 
you  can  have  a 
Hinman  Milker. 


When  milk  prices  are 
down,  labor  costs  MUST 
be  lowered  as  well.  Hin¬ 
man  “Easiest -to -clean" 
Milker  gives  low-bacteria 
milk  and  saves  labor  ex¬ 
pense  by  reducing  the 
clean-up  to  a  simple 
chore.  Our  new  pictorial 
“Easiest-to-clean”  book 
shows  you  definitely  how 
the  patented  Hinman 
diaphragm  cuts  your 
costs  all  ’round.  Write 
for  this  sensible  book 
N O W  —  and  say  good¬ 
bye  to  drudgery. 

Hinman  Milking 
Machine  Co. 

Dept  R-l,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
Milkers  and  CattleGroomers 


ajieit  to  clean 

HINMAN 

MILKER 


ACRE  PLOTS,  trees,  excellent  water,  views, 
$500.  CHICHESTER  FARM,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 8-room  bungalow,  all  improvements, 
henhouse  and  cow  barn;  4  acres;  near  station 
and  village.  ADVERTISER  3293,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MODERN  CHICKEN  farm,  2-family  ideal  home. 

best  condition,  modern  improvements.  State 
road;  $9,500.  half  cash;  rare  opportunity. 
LEONARD  MILLER,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT,  sale  or  exchange,  85  acres,  good 
general,  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  good  build¬ 
ings,  hard  road;  reasonable  rent.  B.  F.  ADAMS, 
Westerlo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — “Belmar  Farms,”  57  acres,  in  the 
beautiful  Perkiomen  Valley,  equipped  for 
farming  or  otherwise;  ideal  for  country  home 
or  Summer  boarders;  11-room  stone  house,  all 
modern  conveniences;  creek  runs  through  farm; 
fruit  and  nut  trees;  mile  from  highway;  30 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  It.  E.  GIBSON, 
Schwenksville,  Fa. 

GASOLINE  STATION  and  lunch-room,  with 
house  on  main  road,  Boston  to  New  York;  ex¬ 
cellent  location;  sickness  compels  to  sell;  price 
$4,000,  half  cash;  see  owner.  CHAS.  FRISCH, 
Colonial  Gas  Station,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


TEN-ROOM  HOUSE,  fine  condition.  State 
(paved)  highway,  Route  47;  ideal  corner  busi¬ 
ness  site;  gas,  electricity,  hot-water  heat,  tele¬ 
phone;  sell  from  2  to  24  acres;  widow  must  sell. 
MRS.  LOUISE  BOItGO,  Delsea  Drive  and  Wheat 
Rds.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


NEAR  POCOMOKE  City,  Maryland,  75  acres, 
five-room  house,  stable,  outbuildings,  20  acres 
high  state  cultivation,  balance  timber;  worth 
full  price  asked,  $2,000.  RALPH  P.  THOMP¬ 
SON,  Pocomoke,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Farm,  117  acres,  well  watered, 
good  location,  good  house  and  buildings. 
RUTH  SYBRANDT,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


20-COW  FARM,  located  on  gravel  road,  1*4 
miles  to  State,  4  miles  to  village  of  5,000, 
St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. ;  80  acres  tillable, 
total  131 ;  9-room  house,  barn  45x100,  good  con¬ 
dition  and  attractive,  good  neighborhood;  price 
$6,000,  easy  term  payments;  let  us  know  your 
requirements.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


WANTED — Small  farm.  Western  Connecticut, 
cheap.  ADVERTISER  3325,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ideal  Location  for  Motorists 


Large,  comfortable,  home-like  rooms.  Quiet 
and  restful  surroundings.  Famous  for  un¬ 
assuming  service  and  excellent  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  -  $2.00  up 

Rooms  with  private  bath  -  -  $2.50  up 

Suites  for  3  or  4  persons  -  -  $5.00  up 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  hut  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 
THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
•301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D,  New  York  City. 


Enlarnamanl  Praa  w>th  first  roll  film  developed  and  6 
llldlgeillBIH  riBB  glossy  prints  25o  (coin)  regular 
price.  AKT  PRODUCTIONS,  10  Mala  St-.  Sta-,  Franklin,  II 


ALFALFA,  GLOVER  AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  SALE 

JAMES  E.  DANTE,  JR.  Cobleshill,  New  York 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  We 
charge  for  name  and  address  or  box  number 
(five  words). 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


1 

1 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

5V ANTED — Successful  poultry  or  hog  raiser,  one 
in  each  community,  desirous  devoting  spare 
lime  to  earn  spare  money  demonstrating  and  ser¬ 
vicing  non-perishable  Culture  for  producing  su¬ 
perior-quality  buttermilk  concentrate  from  dried 
skim-milk  at  saving  to  convince  the  most  skep¬ 
tical:  simple  process,  sure  results.  PURE 
CULTURE  LABORATORY,  Box  204,  Oakhurst, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  active,  mature  age, 
no  children,  on  50-acre  farm  Monroe  County, 
for  all-round  farm  work;  man  must  be  general 
farmer  and  interested  in  farm  life;  woman, 
plain  cook  and  willing  to  assist  with  home 
duties;  three  adults  in  family;  stock  consists  of 
3  cows,  2  horses;  farm  about  30  acres  tillable; 
suitable  modern  and  convenient  home  accommo¬ 
dations  for  couple;  all  food  supplied;  wages  $65; 
applicant  must  have  good  reference  from  last 
tyvo  employers;  job  open  March  20.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3331,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  single,  experienced,  on 
1-aere  poultry  farm;  $20  per  month  with 
hoard;  apply  bv  letter  only;  references  required. 
B.  DICKER,  300  W.  15th  St.,  Linden,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  on  small  farm,  good  home, 
wages  $10  per  month.  ADVERTISER  3351, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED;  man  for  gardening,  woman 
to  assist  in  house;  good  home  to  wages; 
Bergen  County.  ADVERTISER  3359,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  experienced  young  man  for 
general  farm  work ;  must  he  good  milker,  have 
clean  habits,  positively  no  liquor;  steady  work, 
reasonable  wages.  BOX  42A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED  - —  Farm  handy-man,  German,  for 
boarding  farm,  all  around  work;  state  wages; 
April  1.  FIRMBACH,  Shady  Lawn  Cottage, 
West  Hurley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Refined  Protestant  woman,  house¬ 
work.  $10  monthly.  ADVERTISER  3342,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework;  must 
be  good  cook;  $40  month;  also  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  work;  must  know  how  to  milk;  $30  month. 
ADVERTISER  3341,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Couple,  no  children,  farmer  and 
gardener,  good  milker,  drive  car;  wife  cook; 
house  and  board  furnished;  state  wages  expect¬ 
ed.  ADVERTISER  3338,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  WHITE,  Protestant,  refined  girl,  not 
over  35,  for  general  housework  on  modern 
farm,  7  miles  from  village;  good  disposition  es¬ 
sential,  plain  cooking  and  fond  of  children; 
write,  stating  salary  expected  and  experience; 
references.  ADVERTISER  3376,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  sober  elderly  man  for 
general  farm  work,  good  home  rather  than 
high  wages;  reference  and  wages  expected. 
EDWARD  IIINKEL,  Parkers  Glen,  Pike,  Co., 
Pa. 


SINGLE  MAN  on  dairy  farm,  Delaware  County, 
clean,  elderly  man  from  neighborhood  pre¬ 
ferred;  no  cigarettes;  good  home,  small  wages. 
BOX  26,  Pepacton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  Protestant  woman  as 
mother’s  helper;  must  like  children;  good 
home  preferred  to  high  wages.  ADVERTISER 
3378,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  HOME  for  young  girl,  general  housework, 
assist  care  two  children;  thirty  dollars  month¬ 
ly;  write  qualifications.  ADVERTISER  3383, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  graduate  on  March  27,  a  number 
of  young  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of 
agriculture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men,  vege¬ 
table  growers,  greenhouse  men,  landscape  ar¬ 
chitects,  poultrymen,  general  agriculture  and 
farm-machinery  operators;  these  young  men  will 
he  looking  for  positions  about  April  1;  the 
school  is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date 
farms;  anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help 
can  communicate  with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  MARRIED,  2  hoys  14  and 
17,  wants  position;  thoroughly  experienced 
with  management  of  estates,  construction  work, 
etc.;  31/2  years  last  place.  ADVERTISER  3216, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARMER,  thoroughly  experienced 
taking  care  of  a  private  estate,  including  work 
under  glass,  wishes  a  position;  best,  of  reference, 
married,  age  48.  Address  ADVERTISER  3230, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  POULTRYMAN  wants  position;  15 
vears’  experience;  high  references:  yours  for 
service.  ADVERTISER  3259,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  COUNTRY  place,  Protestant. 

American,  single,  34.  conscientious,  good 
habits,  references;  experienced  shrubs,  flowers, 
general  upkeep  or  with  owner  poultry-dairy 
farm;  reasonable  wages.  WILLIAM  M.  HUNT, 
R.  2,  Clinton,  Conn. 


DAIRY  FARMER  with  help  wishes  position  as 
manager,  herdsman  or  work  on  dairy  farm; 
Dane,  45;  give  full  observations.  T.  SOREN¬ 
SEN,  Georgetown,  III. 


MAN  WITH  some  experience  wishes  position  on 
poultry  farm;  references.  ADVERTISER  3288, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEMAN,  H  A  N  D  Y-M  A  N,  middle-aged, 
healthy,  educated,  wants  light  work,  good 
home.  ADVERTISER  3285,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  or  supervisor 
of  country  estate  or  plantation;  have  had  15 
years’  experience  in  this  work,  particularly  in 
large  breeding  establishments  and  dairy  farms 
of  the  North  and  South;  services  available  at 
any  time  or  place  ADVERTISER  3282,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  GREENHOUSE  man,  wants  posi¬ 
tion:  drive  ear,  experienced  on  flowers,  trees. 
78  FOREST  AVE.,  Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CHALTFFEUR,  GARDENER,  married,  2  chil¬ 
dren;  can  cook;  ex-navy  man;  9  years  prac¬ 
tical  experience;  wants  steady  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3324,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  DANISH  couple  wish  position  as  care¬ 
taker:  have  no  children;  wife  willing  to  cook. 
MARTIN  KRISTOFFERSEN,  Sterlington,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  AS  A  HERDSMAN,  dairyman,  calf- 
man,  barn-man  or  test  milker;  life  experienced 
in  showing,  feeding,  fitting  and  calf-raising; 
available  at  once.  FRANK  GRESLAK,  Chicopee, 
Mass. 


FIVE  YEARS’  experience,  orchard  foreman, 
married,  agricultural  school  education  in  fruit¬ 
growing,  understands  all  phases;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3323,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE,  with  energy  and 
ability;  wife  excellent  housekeeper,  good  plain 
cook;  husband  competent  farmer,  dairyman,  gar¬ 
dener;  honest,  reliable,  efficient.  ADVERTISER 
3332,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN,  single,  50,  good  farmer, 
reliable,  wants  place  on  farm  where  man  is 
needed  year  around.  ADVERTISER  3330,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  CHAUFFEUR,  German,  experi¬ 
enced,  careful  driver;  good  reference.  AD¬ 

VERTISER  3329,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT  seeks  new  en¬ 
gagement  in  the  developing  of  a  new  or  reno¬ 
vating  of  an  old  estate;  life  experience  in  the 
landscaping  and  building  in  every  detail  of  a 
country  estate;  exceptional  written  references 
from  each  employer,  present  nearly  7  years, 
others  2  to  6%  years.  ADVERTISER  3328,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  33,  WISHES  position  as  farm-hand, 
good  milker,  reference.  C.  E.,  care  Henry 
Thoben,  R.  D.  2,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man  with  wife  and  two 
children,  wishes  work  in  Summer  home;  Con¬ 
necticut  or  nearby.  ADVERTISER  3327,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DANE,  25,  SINGLE,  wishes  position  as  gar¬ 
dener;  experience  in  greenhouse  and  landscap¬ 
ing;  best  references.  CHARLES  ANDERSEN, 
130  Prospect  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN.  28  years  of  age,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate;  experienced  with  cows, 
farm  machinery,  trucks  and  -cars;  can  furnish 
reference.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  214,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  and  incubator 
batteryman  will  give  his  honest  service  for 
home  and  small  wages.  ADVERTISER  3346, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  OR  GARDENER  wants  work 
where  he  can  keep  chickens.  ADVERTISER 
3349,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE.  28,  graduate  X.  Y. 

State  Institute  of  Agriculture;  3  years’  pre¬ 
vious  experience;  excellent  references;  open 
April  1.  ADVERTISER  3350,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  SINGLE,  desires  position  on  farm, 
estate  or  in  creamery:  experienced  test-cow 
man:  good  feeder  and  calf  man;  able  operator  of 
certified  or  pasteurizing  plant.  ADVERTISER 
3352,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Gardener-caretaker  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate  or  institution;  American,  married, 
36;  capable  filling  responsible  position,  long 
practical  experience  in  all  branches;  honest, 
sober.  refined ;  best  references.  ALBERT 
FUEHRER,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Greenfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  TLIOROUGHLY  experienced  all 
branches,  greenhouse.  landscape,  building,  wa¬ 
ter,  rock  gardens,  rustic  work,  car,  fruit;  per¬ 
manent  position,  moderate  salary;  best  reference, 
single,  American.  ADVERTISER  3353,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  PROTESTANT  couple,  capable, 
energetic,  honest,  wish  job  on  estate,  farm  or 
place  of  trust;  references;  fair  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  36,  1  child;  dairy  farmer, 

Graham  school  graduate,  experienced  in  breed¬ 
ing  and  feeding  for  production,  wishes  position 
as  managing  herdsman;  now  employed;  good 
reason  for  changing:  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3355,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  POULTRYMAN,  married,  capable,  re¬ 
liable.  wishes  position  vicinity  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  3356,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  wants  position  on 
farm  or  farm  estate;  conscientious  worker, 
capable  of  taking  full  charge;  married,  one  boy 
11  years  old.  R.  H.  JANSEN,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  COUPLE,  1  baby:  wishes  steady  posi¬ 
tion  011  private  farm;  good  farmer.  JANSSEN. 
257  Wythe  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y’. 


WANTED  —  Position  farming.  South  Jersey. 

April,  single  man,  46.  JOHN  KLEIN,  48 
Columbia  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


DANISH,  26,  SINGLE,  in  country  5  years. 

wishes  position  on  farm  or  estate;  experienced 
in  all  kinds  of  farm  and  estate  work:  can  han¬ 
dle  all  kinds  of  farming  machinery;  please  state 
salary  in  first  letter;  can  furnish  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3360,  care  Rural  Xew- 
Yorktr. 


FARMER,  SINGLE,  wishes  work:  farm-raised, 
good  dry-hand  or  machine  milker  and  all- 
around  farm-hand.  ADVERTISER  3361,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper  in  good  re¬ 
liable  home  by  Protestant  woman.  MRS. 
JENNETT  SARGENT,  Rt.  1,  care  Lyman  Boyce, 
Campton,  N.  II. 


YOUNG  MAN,  23,  who  finds  city  life  distaste¬ 
ful,  is  anxious  to  learn  farming  and  will  pay 
board  in  nice  farm  family  while  learning;  must 
be  distant  from  any  large  city.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3363,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  (WORKING  manager),  24  years’ 
practical  expeiuenee  witli  purebred  poultry, 
land  and  waterfowl,  all  branches,  expert  with 
incubators;  ean  construct  new  plant;  excellent 
executive  ability,  capable  to  take  charge  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  hatchery  or  private  estate; 
American,  single,  45  years,  business  education, 
hard  worker.  ADVERTISER  3364,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  AA’IFE  will  run  farm  boarding  house 
or  man  will  work  on  farm;  life  experienced; 
references.  BOX  420,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  graduate  desires 
position  caretaking  on  estate,  modern  poultry 
plant  or  fruit  farm;  reliable  and  good  habits; 
state  particulars  and  wages.  ADA’ERTISER 
3369,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  COLORED  MAN  wants  job  on  farm  or  shares; 

sober,  reliable,  well  able  to  work;  prefer 
Long  Island  or  New  York  or  New  Jersey;  can 
start  any  time;  anyone  who  doesn’t  appreciate 
a  willing  worker  please  don’t  answer.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3367,  care  Rural  Neyv-Y’orker. 


MARRIED  HOLLAND  farmer  wishes  position  on 
farm  or  as  caretaker;  life  experience  milking 
and  all  kinds  of  farm  work;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3368,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  with  family  wishes  position  as 
poultryman,  gardener;  good  references.  AD- 
A’ERTISER  3366,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  WANTS  work  on  modern  dairy  farm;  ex¬ 
perienced;  references.  II.  AVARD,  care  T.  AV. 
Burrells,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


TAVO  BROTHERS,  single,  experienced  in  dairy, 
fruit,  potato  and  grain  farming;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADA'ERTISER  3345,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  GERMAN,  1  child,  want  position  as 
handy-man,  housekeeper,  caretaker;  experi¬ 
enced  on  chicken  farm :  wife  for  housework ;  best 
references.  ADA’ERTISER  3344,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN  AVANTS  position  farm  or  estate. 
ADVERTISER  3343,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  24,  desires  work  on  dairy  farm; 

agricultural  school  graduate;  understands  me¬ 
chanical  equipment;  references.  BOX  37,  Route 
2,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN,  honest,  dependable,  trust¬ 
worthy-,  desirous  obtaining  farm  work;  work 
on  large  estate;  work  of  any  kind;  also  can 
drive  car;  good  reference;  employed  at  pres¬ 
ent;  personal  qualifications  given  when  inter¬ 
viewed.  ADA’ERTISER  3339,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVORKING  MANAGER,  married,  36  years  old, 
with  executive  ability,  capable  of  handling 
responsible  position,  understand  making  certified 
milk,  all  kinds  of  cropping;  references;  state 
particulars;  reasonable  wages.  J.  GARDNER, 
Sellersville,  Pa. 


FARAIER-CARETAKER  wants  position,  experi¬ 
enced  farming,  gardening,  dairying,  poultry, 
saddle  horses;  married,  age  40,  no  children;  best 
reference.  AVERTISER  3335,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  age  32,  honest,  sober  and  de¬ 
pendable,  with  experiences,  wishing  a  job 
on  poultry  or  general  farm;  would  be  willing  to 
take  care  of  poultry  on  share;  ready  by  April 
1;  references;  send  offer  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3334,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  MARRIED,  first-class,  A-l  ref¬ 
erence;  wife  willing  to  help.  ADVERTISER 
3333,  care  Rural  Neyv-Yorker. 


AVANTED  BY  AMERICAN,  single,  50  years, 
work  with  test  cows;  15  years’  experience, 
good  feeder  and  worker  or  small  herd  private  es¬ 
tate;  good  butter-maker;  on  or  before  April  1; 
Guernseys  or  Jerseys  preferred;  selling  out  here; 
reference  from  present  employer.  ADVERTISER 
3365,  care  Rural  Neyv-Yorker. 


NORAA’EGIAN,  AGE  22  (don’t  smoke  or  drink), 
wants  job  on  farm,  experience  from  old  coun¬ 
try.  A.  MYDLAXD,  22  70th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  MANAGER,  horticulturist,  beekeep¬ 
er.,  college  graduate,  married,  family,  yvide 
experience,  solicits  investigation  15-year  record 
leading  to  poistion  of  responsibility.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  3370,  care  Rural  Neyv-Yorker. 


DAIRY-POULTRYMAN,  single,  yvishes  position. 
ADVERTISER  3372,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  yvork  on  general  farm 
yvhere  livestock  is  raised.  ADVERTISER  3373, 
care  Rural  Neyv-Yorker. 


ESTATE  SUI’ERINTENDltNT,  gardener,  farm 
manager,  capable,  qualified,  experienced,  mar¬ 
ried.  ADVERTISER  3374,  care  Rural  Neyv- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  AA'ANTED  driving  truck  or  tractor. 
ROBERT  HUNT,  Tunbridge,  Vt. 


POULTRYMAN,  AMERICAN,  40,  married,  20 
years’  experience  in  all  branches,  turkeys, 
geese,  ducks,  pheasants,  etc.;  commercial  or  pri¬ 
vate;  also  capable  of  managing  small  place.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3377,  care  Rural  Neyv-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  yvants  position  general  farm 
yvork,  milker  and  teamster.  ADVERTISER 
3379,  cjire  Rural  Neyv-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRY’MAN,  strong,  single  young 
man,  agricultural  graduate,  capable  and  re¬ 
liable;  10  years’  experience,  all  branches  dairy¬ 
ing:  can  handle  help;  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3381,  care  Rural  Neyv-Yorker. 


CARPENTER-MECHANIC,  experienced.  34,  hon¬ 
est,  willing  to  help  on  anything;  yvants  posi¬ 
tion  on  estate;  small  yvages.  E.  LAMI’E,  670 
St.  Anns  Ave.,  Neyv  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN.  AMERICAN,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  understands  all  branches  of  poultry¬ 
keeping.  C.  H.  GRIFFIN,  419  AVest  17th  St., 
Neyv  York. 


HOLLANDER,  EXPERIENCED  truck,  tractor 
operator,  repair  any  kind  of  farm  machinery; 
desires  position.  ADVERTISER  3384,  care  Rural 
Neyv-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  AGRICULTURAL  graduate,  20, 
desires  position;  thoroughly  experienced, 
brooding,  rearing,  etc.  ADVERTISER  3385, 
care  Rural  Neyv-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  tourist  home,  gas 
station,  9  acres,  modern  improvements,  neyv 
buildings,  good  location.  ADVERTISER  3237, 
care  Rural  Neyv-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  - —  12-acre  poultry  farm,  10-room 
boarding  house  combined,  mountain  region, 
Pine  Bush,  N.  Y.  E.  MULLER.  263  AVashington 
Plai  e,  Ilasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  rent,  135  acres,  Neyv  Jersey,  50 
miles  from  Neyv  York;  high,  healthy;  barn  for 
30  eoyvs.  cooling  system,  making  grade  A  milk. 
ADA  EP.TISER  3326,  care  Rural  Neyv-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE — Truck  and  poultry  farm,  Southern 
Delaware.  ADA’ERTISER  3347,  care  Rural 
Neyv-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 0-acre  poultry  farm,  poultry  houses 
for  1,500  layers  and  1,000  baby  chicks;  large 
8-room  house,  bath  and  all  conveniences;  rent 
reasonable.  MRS.  A.  M.  BRUNING.  R.  1, 
AVlieat  Road  and  East  Ave.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANT  TO  RENT  a  poultry  farm  in  Rockland 
or  Orange  County.  N.  Y.,  or  Bergen  County, 
N.  J.  ADA’ERTISER  3348,  care  Rural  Neyv- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Established  dairy  farm  in  the  heart 
of  Long  Island,  32  eoyvs,  yvith  retail  routes 
averaging  from  375  to  400  quarts;  only  right 
party  answer.  Apply  to  JOE  ADES,  1871  59th 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  COLONIAL  house  on  Main  Street  in 
historic  Cherry  A’alley;  one  of  the  best  tourist 
or  tea-room  locations  on  Transcontinental  High- 
yvay  Route  20.  RIPLEY  HALL,  Cherry  A’alley, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 6-room  house,  all  improvements, 
Frigidaire.  JOSEPH  HILL,  Rliinebeck,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  RENT,  option,  house,  5  rooms,  V2 
acre,  garden,  poultry,  commuting,  reasonable: 
details.  ADA'ERTISER  3357,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AA’ANTED  TO  BUAT  small  farm,  not  over  $800, 
no  agents.  ADA’ERTISER  335S,  care  Rural 
Neyv-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  run-down  farm,  20  to  50 
acres,  within  75  miles  of  Neyv  York.  CHAS. 
KREI’PERT,  Sta.  AV,  205  AV.  84th  St.,  Neyv 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Near  Egg  Harbor  City,  5  acres, 
over  40  fruit  trees,  good  soil,  5-room  house, 
garage,  coops,  yvater.  electricity;  full  price 
$5,500.  JOSEPH  LUKS,  687  Edgewater  Ave., 
Ridgefield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Neyv  5  rooms  and  bath  bungaloyv, 
all  modern  conveniences;  near  paved  highway, 
schools,  etc.;  2  acres  of  land,  I <4  in  Alfalfa, 
also  strayvherries  and  asparagus;  rabbitry,  capac¬ 
ity  60  breeders  (converted  into  poultry-house 
if  desired),  including  100  Chinchilla  rabbits, 
small  flock  of  hens  and  1-ton  Ford  truck;  terms 
if  desired.  MICHAEL  PINDALE,  Garry  Ave., 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Gas  station,  cash;  give  full  descrip¬ 
tion,  location,  if  living  quarters;  rent,  option 
of  buying.  ADA’ERTISER  3302,  care  Rural 
Neyv-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  16-room  boarding  farm, 
city  property.  SPAHR,  Itoscoe,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  GARDEN-POULTRY  farm,  1%  acres. 

‘‘Eastern  Shore”  Maryland;  five-room  house, 
newly  painted,  household  goods,  garden  tools; 
all  for  $700,  BOX  56,  Riverton,  Md. 


AA’ANTED — Small  farm  in  Catskills;  send  par¬ 
ticulars.  GINNIS,  1849  66th  St.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 


120-ACRE  FARM  or  estate,  beautiful,  high  lo¬ 
cation;  12-room  house,  improvements,  out¬ 
houses,  large  and  spacious  bungaloyv ;  yvoodland, 
30  acres  highly  elevated,  never-failing  spring 
yy’ater.  ADVERTISER  3336,  care  Rural  Neyv- 
Yorker. 


FARAI  OR  ESTATE,  120  acres,  high,  beautifully 
located,  12-room  house,  improvements;  full 
particulars:  110  agents.  ADVERTISER  3337,  care 
Rural  Neyv-Y’orker. 


FOR  QUICK  SALE  —  23  acres  near  Maurice 
River,  Southern  Neyv  Jersey;  5-room  farm 
house,  outbuildings;  46  miles  Atlantic  City,  30 
Cape  May;  soil  adapted  for  farming;  ideal  for 
poultry.  R.  E.  CARLISLE,  Box  98,  Leesburg, 
N.  J. 


FOR  RENT- — Country  home,  all  furnished,  7 
rooms,  15  acres,  fine  shrubbery,  stone  garage, 
fruits,  electric  heater;  on  a  macadam  road;  for 
the  Summer  or  by  the  year.  ADA’ERTISER 
3340,  care  Rural  Neyv-Yorker. 


150-ACRE  FARM,  near  good  market,  good  mar¬ 
ket  garden  soil,  fruit,  wood,  timber;  land  and 
buildings  good  condition;  electric  lights,  artesian 
well,  R.  H.  MOORE,  Oyvner,  Holden,  Mass. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  277. 


RIVERSIDES 


PRICES 


unbelievable  —  yet  absolutely  true 
and  vouched  for  by  their  owners . 

‘Nearly  two  years  now  on  my  full  set  of 
Riversides,  and  have  never  changed  a  tire;  I 
save  almost  enough  on  two  Riversides  to  buy 
a  third  one.”  Carl  M. Halverson,  Owen, Wise. 

“During  15  years,  driving  on  some  of  the 
roughest  roads  in  the  country,  I  have  never 
used  any  tires  that  gave  so  much  satisfaction 
and  service  as  Riversides.” 

L.  D.  White,  Decatur,  Texas. 

“Two  years  on  trapline  over  rocks  and 
cactus.  All  four  Riversides  still  good,  and 
two  of  them  never  off  the  rim.  ” 

Ben  F.  Garton,  Casper,  Wyo. 


Never  before  such  a  tire  value — 
never  in  the  twenty  years  we  have 
been  selling  Riversides! 

Think  of  it !  A  genuine  6-ply  Heavy 
Duty  Riverside  —  6  full  plies  from 
bead  to  bead— at  the  usual  price  of 
other  4-ply  tires!  Now  all  the  extra 
strength,  the  extra  safety,  the  extra 
riding  comfort,  the  extra  mileage  of 
a  real  6-ply  tire  at  4-ply  prices! 

Riversides  are  one  of  the  best 
known  tires  in  America — made  by  one 
of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  fine 
tires  in  the  world— built  to  specifications 
among  the  most  stringent  in  the  tire 
industry— backed  by  a  guarantee  with¬ 
out  limit  as  to  time  used  or  mileage  run. 

Riversides  are  of  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity  it  is  possible  to  produce  —  and 
now  sold  at  the  lowest  prices  in 
tire  history! 

Millions  of  Riversides  are  in  use  to¬ 
day  and  setting  service  records  almost 


UNLIMITED 

GUARANTEE 

All  Riverside  Tires  are 

fluaranteed  to  give  satis- 
actory  service  regard¬ 
less  of  time  used  or  mile¬ 
age  run. 

Any  tire  that  fails  to 
give  satisfactory  service 
will,  at  our  option,  be 
repaired  free  of  charge 
or  replaced  with  a  new 
tire — in  which  event  you 
will  be  charged  only  for 
the  actual  service  the 
tire  delivered. 


4-Fly  RIVERSIDES 


at  Greater  Savings 
Than  Ever 

Take  a  look  now  at  the  new  low 
prices  for  Riverside  4-ply  tires.  The 
same  high  quality  that  has  made 
Riversides  famous  throughout  the  land. 
Never  in  20  years  such  amazing  values! 

Whether  your  need  is  for  6-ply  or 
4-ply  tires,  Riversides  are  today  the 
greatest  tire  bargains  in  America. 

Buy  them  from  any  of  Ward's  Retail 
Stores,  from  Ward's  Big  Catalogue,  or 
direct  from  this  advertisement.  For 
greatest  saving,  buy  them  in  pairs! 


Ply-Under-Tread 

All  Riversides  are  made  with  full  plies 
extending  from  bead  to  bead.  Riversides 
also  have  breaker  cushion  strips  and 
breaker  strips,  but  Ward’s  does  not 
count  them  as  plies.  They  are  extras. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  definition 
of  the  word  “ply”  by  The  National 
Better  Business  Bureau. 


Truck  and  Bus  HSg:h  Pressure  Tires 


Truck  and  Bus  Balloon  Tires 


EACH 


PAIR 


FREE  TIRE  MOUNTING  SERVICE  AT  ALL  WARD  STORES 


MONTGOMERY 


Nine  Mail  Order  Stores  and  SOO  Retail  Stores 

MAIL  ORDER  STORES  AT:  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  ST.  PAUL  BALTIMORE  PORTLAND,  ORE.  OAKLAND,  CALIF.  FORT  WORTH  DENVER  ALBANY 


4-PLY  SIZE. .29x440/21 


EACH 

WHEN 
BOUGHT 
IN  PAIRS 


RIVERSIDE 

Mate  —  4-Ply 

EACH 

PAIR 

$3.97 

4.29 

4.38 

$7.64 

8.34 

8.44 

S.IO 

5.23 

9.96 

10.04 

5.38 

5.47 

10.48 

10.56 

6.17 

11.90 

6.45 

6.65 

12.60 

12.84 

6.75 

6.90 

13.12 

13.34 

Important! 

We  Pay  Postage  and 
Freight  on  A11  Tire 
and  Tube  Orders  of 
$2  or  More. 

RIVERSIDE 

Trail  Blazer  —  4-Ply 

EACH 

PAIR 

$3.65 

3.93 

3.97 

$7.02 

7.64 

7.74 

4.73 

4.79 

9.22 

9.34 

4.95 

5.08 

9.64 

9.82 

5.92 

6.13 

11.54 

11.84 

RIVERSIDE  TUBES 

Use  Molded  Circle  River¬ 
side  Tubes  .  . .  round  to  fit 
shape  of  tires.,  .and  made 
of  vitalized  rubber.  Never 
before  at  prices  so  low. 

Size  29x4.40-21  $1.03 
Other  size  tires  and  tubes 
at  proportionate  savings 

SIZE 

RIVERSIDE 

Mate  -  6-Ply 

EACH 

PAIR 

29x4.40-21 

29x4.50-20 

30x4.50-21 

$5.60 

5.75 

$10.90 

1 1.20 

28x4.75-19 

29x4.75-20 

6.60 

6.75 

12.84 

13.14 

29x5.00-19 

30x5.00-20 

6.95 

7.10 

13.50 

13.80 

28x5.25-18 

29x5.25-19 

P  30x5.25-20 
|  31x5.25-21 

7.80 

8.00 

8.15 

8.40 

15.18 

15.56 

15.86 

16.34 

I  28x5.50-18 

1  29x5.50-19 
30x5.50-20 

8.75 

8.85 

8.95 

17.00 

17.18 

17.40 

31x6.00-19 

32x6.00-20 

33x6.00-21 

8.70 

8.89 

9.23 

16.84 

17.28 

17.96 

31x6.50-19 

32x6.50-20 

10.20 

10.50 

19.80 

20.40 

SIZE 

PLIES 

EACH 

PAIR 

30x5 

8 

$15.45 

$29.94 

32x6 

10 

26.45 

51.04 

34x7 

10 

36.35 

70.64  1 
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The  Winter  Skies  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 
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Farm  Raised  Pullets  a  Promising  Asset 


* 


N  THESE  days  of  difficult  times  for 
farmers,  it  is  good  business  sense  to 
look  about  among  the  usual  products 
of  the  farm,  in  an  effort  to  find  those 
things  which,  under  the  economic 
conditions  existing  at  present,  make 
fair  promise  of  earning  a  profit.  The 
same  business  sense  leads  one  to  find 
out  if  such  products  may  he  undertaken  during  the 
coming  season.  The  poultry  flock,  in  very  many 
localities,  has  been  demonstrating  its  capacity  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  a  distressed  agriculture  all 
through  this  past  year.  It  can  and  will  do  so  in 
many  another  instance  in  1932,  if  consideration  is 
given  to  the  adequate  growing  of  this  season’s  pullet 
crop.  The  chicks  of  the  Spring  of  1932  become  the 
layers  of  the  egg  production  year  starting  next  Fall. 
It  is  especially  important  that  this  pullet  crop  be 
raised  so  as  to  furnish  layers  for  another  Winter 
which  will  stand  best  possible  chances  of  earning 
profits  for  their  farmer  owners. 

Even  in  highly  intensive  poultry  raising  sections, 
where  limited  land  area,  or  possibly  worm  infesta¬ 
tion  of  available  soils,  have  forced  the  use  of  “rear¬ 
ing  in  confinement  methods,”  there  is  still  great  re¬ 
spect  held  for  so-called  “farm-raised”  or  “range¬ 
reared”  pullet  stock.  Many  operators  of  intensive 
egg-production  plants  are  coming  even  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  in  many  instances  at  least  they  may  be 
well  advised  to  leave  the  production  and  growing  of 
pullets  to  the  larger  places,  where  fields  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  the  open  spaces  are  at  hand  for  the  natural 
and  normal  development  of  pullets  during  their 
growing  season. 

It  is  rather  of  an  admission  that  many  poultrymen 
still  feel  that  there  is  something  in  the  old-fashioned 
free-range  scheme  of  pullet  rearing  which  builds 
useful  vitality  and  vig¬ 
or  into  prospective  lay¬ 
ers,  and  which  has  been 
attained  only  in  degree 
through  the  xxse  of  in¬ 
tensive,  confined  meth¬ 
ods.  It  suggests  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  farmers 
situated  with  sufficient 
acres  at  hand  to  begin, 
not  only  to  grow  pullets 
for  larger  egg-produc¬ 
ing  flocks  for  them¬ 
selves  through  another 
year,  but  indeed  to  rear 
a  surplus  for  sale  to  the 
egg  farmers  not  so 
blessed  with  pullet-rear¬ 
ing  facilities. 

Up  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Cayuga  in  the 
Summer  of  1931  we  had 
the  pleasure  and  valu¬ 
able  experience  of 
spending  a  day  going- 
over  a  farm  which  has 
been  practicing  “range 
rearing”  of  pullets  for 
several  years.  On  the 
day  of  that  visit  to  the 
Egg  and  Apple  Farm, 
for  such  was  its  utili¬ 
tarian  and  descriptive 
name,  the  pullets  on  range  were  somewhat  about 
half  grown,  or  a  bit  more,  and  a  beautiful  sight  in¬ 
deed.  They  were  White  Leghorns,  running  over  a 
second-season  Alfalfa  field.  They  exhibited  fine 
quality,  strength,  health,  vigor,  vitality  and  capacity 
for  steady  growth  and  development.  What  was  be¬ 
ing  done  there  on  that  250-acre  farm,  with  its  broad 
fields  and  pastures,  may  easily  be  duplicated  on 
many  an  American  farm  during  this  coming  Summer. 

What  was  being  done  there?  What  is  necessary 
in  order  that  a  good  crop  of  pullets  may  be  pro¬ 
duced?  Certain  important  principles  stand  forth  as 
demanding  attention. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  good,  efficient  flock 
of  layers  for  next  Fall  must  come  from  well-selected, 
sound,  healthy  parent  stock,  and  this  establishes  the 
fundamental  significance  of  breeding  and  selection 
each  year.  For  this  Summer,  one  must  try  to  raise 
the  chicks  at  hand,  whatever  their  source  has  been, 
to  best  possible  advantage,  and  plan,  in  another  year, 
to  give  greater  care  to  matters  of  breeding  and 
selection. 

The  present  problem  is  one  of  pullet-rearing  meth¬ 
ods  and  practices.  The  first  important  principle  is 
that  of  crop  rotation.  Much  was  said  about  this  a 
few  years  back,  but  too  little  has  been  said  about  it 
in  recent  times.  It  is  sound  as  a  method  of  farming 
which  involves  pullet-growing.  A  four-crop  rotation 
is  suggested,  and  an  important  part  of  it  is  to  insure 
that  the  pullets  are  one  of  the  rotating  crops.  Such 
a  scheme  should  and  undoubtedly  will  eliminate 
most  of  the  soil  infections  and  infestations  which 
make  over-used  soils  dangerous  environment  fox- 
growing  pullets. 

A  plan?  Yes,  not  difficult  to  plan  and  provide  fox- 
on  most  farms.  Four  fields  are  needed,  each  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  size  of  pullet  crop  to  he 
grown  in  any  year.  Field,  or  range,  if  you  like  that 
word  better,  No.  1  is  used  for  pullets  this  season. 
Next  year  it  becomes  field  No.  2  of  the  rotation,  and 
is  used  for  a  cultivated  crop,  such  as  corn,  cabbage, 
potatoes,  any  or  all,  or  other  useful  crops  of  sxxeh 
nature,  demanding  deep  plowing  and  c-arefxxl  tilling 
of  the  soil.  In  the  third  year,  when  it  is  field  No. 
3,  it  is  sown  with  some  such  crop  as  oats,  wheat, 
barley  or  rye  and  seeded  down  with  Alfalfa  or  Red 
clover,  a  cash  crop  and  a  preparation  for  the  grass 
or  hay  crop  of  the  following  year,  a  soil  builder  and 
improver,  too.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  series, 


By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

then,  the  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  is  the  farmer's  re¬ 
ward,  leaving  the  field  in  wonderful  condition  for 
the  receiving  of  another  pullet  crop  in  the  fifth  year, 
or  the  first  year  of  the  next  cycle  or  rotation. 

It  is  obvious  that  each  of  these  crop  conditions 
will  be  present  each  season  in  one  or  other  of  the 
fields  or  ranges  included  in  this  scheme.  The  rota¬ 
tion  here  outlined  accomplishes  the  essential,  vitally 
essential,  factor  of  always  growing  pullets  on  fresh 
ground,  on  which  no  fowls  have  ranged  for  at  least 
two  previous  years.  It  is  decidedly  worth  thinking 
about  and  setting  up  as  a  farm  practice,  if  one  is 
contemplating  making  the  rearing  of  better  pullets 
a  serious  objective  in  his  farming. 

The  second  important  principle  of  range  rearing 
is  that  of  providing  several  essential  factors  to  rapid , 
safe,  steady  growth  and  development  during  the 
Summer  months:  direct  sunlight,  with  all  its  pro¬ 
tective  and  health-building  rays,  and  then  protection 
from  the  intense  heat  of  Summer  day,  which  means 
shade,  green,  juicy,  succulent  food  as  a  supplement 
to  well-balanced l  grain  and,  mash  diets  (provided,  of 
course,  in  the  very  Alfalfa  or  clover  of  the  above 
mentioned  range  crops),  room  to  spread  out  and  get 
away  from  each  other,  lowering  disease  i-isks  and 
improving  sanitary  conditions  on  the  range,  clean, 
pure,  fresh  water  at  every  hour  of  every  day  during 
the  growing  period,  and  sanitary,  well-vent ilated, 
protective  colony  or  range  houses  for  use  at  night 
and  on  rainy  days  particularly.  Now,  that  is  rather 
a  large  order,  but  read  it  over  again.  It  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fulfill  on  the  average  farm  where  pullets 
are  to  be  reared.  Can  we  set  the  rules  down  in  a 
catalog  fashion,  something  like  this? 


1. — Allow  a  suitable  colony  house  approximately 
10x12  feet  in  size  to  each  40  growing  pullets.  Do  not 
crowd  them. 

2.  — -Allow  not  more  than  eight  such  colonies  to  an 
acre  of  range,  or  approximately  300  pullets  per  acre. 
Even  less  might  do  better. 

3.  — Scatter  the  colony  houses  out  well  over  the 
acre,  encouraging  the  flocks  to  ixse  primarily  the 
range  area  near  their  own  houses. 

4. — Provide  shade  so  that  in  Summer  the  pullets 
may  find  protection  against  intense  heat  and  the  di¬ 
rect  rays  of  the  sun.  They  will  get  some  sunshine, 
and  enough,  if  the  range  is  sufficiently  open  to  have 
enabled  one  to  cultivate  it  and  grow  crops  on  it. 

5.  — Set  up  water  and  feed  supplies  in  abundance, 
and  never  let  them  run  dry  or  empty. 

6.  — Thoroughly  scrub  and  disinfect  every  colony 
house  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  at  least 
twice  during  the  Summer.  Keep  the  litter  xlry,  and 
the  colony  houses  clean. 

The  third  principle  of  healtlifxxl  rearing  of  pullets 
is  automatically  doixe  when  such  a  scheme  as  here 
outlined  is  used,  that  is  growing  the  new  pullet  crop 
entirely  away  from  adult  stock.  It  is  health  insur¬ 
ance  to  do  this,  and  must  be  done  whether  or  not 
crop  rotation  is  practiced.  By  the  same  token  the 
growing  pullets  should  never  be  allowed  to  range 
anywhere  near  the  poultry  or  other  manure  piles  or 
filth  accumulations,  fly-breeding  places,  and  disease 
p  r  op  a  g  a  t  i  n g  a  re  a  s . 

The  fourth  principle,  I  am  convinced,  is  that  of 
feeding  and  managing  pullets  for  safe,  steady,  con¬ 
tinuous  growth  and  development  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months.  Too  often  we  are  apt  to  force  pullets 
along  by  high-pressure  mashes  and  high-protein  sup¬ 
plements  to  accomplish  maturity  to  egg-producing 
stage  before  they  are  fully  developed  as  to  body  and 
strength,  with  the  result  that  they  do  not  and  can¬ 
not  hold  up  under  a  long  year  of  intensive  manage¬ 
ment  for  table  egg  production.  What  we  want  in 
this  Summer  of  1932  is  a  crop  of  carefully  grown, 
fairly  slowly  grown,  safely  developed,  strongly  ma¬ 
tured  pullets,  which,  when  they  do  start  laying,  will 
have  a  reserve  of  strength,  fat  and  flesh  sufficient 
to  see  them  safely  and  healthfully  through  the  com¬ 
ing  laying  year.  The  average  pullet  of  the  White 
Leghorn  type  should  take  approximately  20  to  24 
weeks  to  reach  egg-laying  maturity,  and  the  heavier 
breed  pullets  an  additional  month  — to  have  some¬ 


thing  of  a  standard  lo  go  by.  When  faster  maturity 
is  secured  it  is  likely  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
later  jierfoimiance.  At  any  rate  get  (lie  pullets  up 
to  body  weight,  with  a  good  reserve  of  flesh  and  fat 
on  their  bodies,  before  allowing  them  to  spring 
combs  and  begin  egg  yield. 

Strong,  farm-raised  pullet  stock  will  be  ready  to 
go  into  close  confinement  management  in  laying 
quarters  next  Fall  with  increased  chances  of  mak¬ 
ing  economical  records  of  egg  yield.  Not  every  poul- 
tryman  can  grow  range-reared  pullets.  Some  can. 
Many  farmers  can  and  should. 


Fruits  and  Nuts  of  the  Country  Lane 

The  description  of  a  perfect  damson  plum,  qxxoted 
and  seconded  by  W.  D.  on  page  123,  will  have  caxxsed 
homesick  country  mice’s  “teeth  to  water”  as  my 
Caledonian  relatives  put  it  neatly.  But  what  is 
likely  to  bring  them  galloping  home  indeed,  is  the 
presence  of  a  laden  F rench  Damson  tree.  This  sort 
of  plum  is  larger  than  the  old  Blxxe  Damson,  being 
mid-size  between  that  and  the  Gages,  a  good  inch 
and  more  in  diameter,  round  and  firm;  it  is  very 
dark  blue,  almost  black  when  the  bloom  is  removed; 
the  flesh  has  substance,  and  a  rich  flavor,  sweeter 
than  the  common  Damson,  without  the  puckery  after¬ 
taste.  The  French  Damson  keeps  excellently  (when 
carefully  hidden),  and  if  one  has  the  heart  to  spare 
some  of  the  crop  to  the  preserving  kettle,  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  attractive  to  see  and  so  delicious  that  even 
people  who  turn  up  their  noses  at  “canned  plxuns” 
are  converted.  We  avoid  over-use  of  sugar  and  omit 
spice  in  dishes  made  of  this  variety,  as  its  own 
flavor  is  sufficient.  I  do  not  know  where  this  va¬ 
riety  may  be  bought  at  present.  But  surely  plenty 
of  good  nurserymen  will  recognize  the  demand  for 

the  various  damsons  if 
the  current  interest  in 
home-canning  holds  out. 

There  is  always  room 
for  a  damson  tree  aboxxt 
the  place.  Neat,  upright 
in  growth,  slenderly 
graceful,  they  ornament 
any  yard,  and  do  not 
shut  off  much  sun  from 
a  kitchen  garden.  They 
used  to  he  popular  as 
e  h  i  c  k  e  n  -  y  a  r  d  f  r  e  e  s, 
either  as  a  screen  along 
the  fence,  or  as  a  clump 
o  r  t  h  i  c  k  e  t,  beneath 
which  contented  “Domi¬ 
nique  hens”  had  their 
“wallow  holes”  out  of 
the  Summer  heat.  Hen- 
yard  conditions  do  not 
worry  plum  trees  as 
they  do  most  vegetation, 
a  n  d  a  b  1  o  o  m  w  i  t  lx 
S  p  r  i  n  g  -  b  r  i  d  e  finer  y, 
roped  with  dark  jewels, 
o  r  j  u  s  t  plain,  sober 
green,  the  damsons  keep 
their  looks  to  a  good 
old  age. 

Another  treat  in  store 
for  those  who  prefer  a 
tasty  bile  to  enjoy  while 
they  survey  the  landscape,  is  the  Lady  apple.  Its 
tree  has  the  same  slender,  upward  reach  as  the  dam¬ 
son  plum,  and  after  plums  are  safe  on  the  cellar 
shelves,  the  Lady  apple  spreads  slim  arms  garlanded 
with  dainty  fruit,  golden  yellow  with  bright  pink 
cheeks,  seldom  over  two  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  a 
subject  fit  for  a  corner  of  “her”  flower  garden,  and 
the  little  apples  are  sweet,  with  an  indescribably 
pleasant  flavor.  Wherever  grown,  there  is  great  de¬ 
mand  for  them  as  gift  fruit  for  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas,  half-peck  baskets  in  green  and  white 
making  a  coveted  display  and  bringing  a  good  price. 

Mulberry  trees  furnish  another  memory  that  many 
of  xxs  are  trying  to  fulfill.  Some  are  finding  disap¬ 
pointment  in  big,  healthy  trees  that  refuse  to  bear; 
in  such  a  case,  the  cure  may  be  another  mulberry 
near  the  first.  It  seems  that  many  seedling  trees 
bear  only  pistillate  or  only  staminate  flowers,  and  so 
are  never  fertilized.  A  tree  that  bears  both  kinds 
of  flowers  is  a  treasured  possession  in  the  eyes  of 
the  children  and  their  bird  friends,  so  grafted  trees 
from  known  stock  are  desirable  and  are  furnished 
by  several  nurseries.  Mulberries  have  no  especial 
culinary  value,  and  being  very  perishable  are  not 
grown  for  commerce,  but  when  planted  as  a  shade 
tree  near  the  vegetable  garden  or  berry  patch,  few 
trees  hold  a  higher  affection  with  the  family  than 
this  handsome  one  with  its  urge  to  noon  naps  and 
its  annual  treat  of  long,  sweet  berries. 

The  native  nuts  are  coining  into  their  own  again, 
and  what  satisfaction  is  like  that  of  storing  away 
ammunition  for  the  young  folks’  fudge  parties,  when 
snow  finally  cuts  off  the  rambling  paths  about  the 
domain? 

To  northern  houses  which  have  “gone  Spanish” 
with  stucco  and  perhaps  even  tiles,  the  black  walnut 
is  most  becoming.  From  this  window  I  see  the  wal¬ 
nuts  that  stand  between  us  and  the  morning  sun, 
dark  fingers  that  will  soon  be  waving  great  lazy 
fronds,  and  holding  out  pungent  green  balls  for  us 
to  smell.  How  presumptuous  for  a  little  mud  house 
to  aspire  to  tall  servants  wielding  palms !  But  the 
black  walnuts  never  high-hat  us,  nor  do  the  sumacs 
lolling  below,  like  picaninnies  of  the  walnuts.  They 
are  only  Ohioan's  themselves,  and  wistful,  somehow: 
as  if  they  remember  dimly  some  age  when  a  tropical 
sun  went  away  and  left  his  followers  behind. 

Scarcely  daring  to  hope,  we  observed  last  Au¬ 
tumn  a  fine  crop  of  chestnuts  on  the  few  old  trees 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  Enjoying  Midsummer  on  a  Clean  Grass  Range.  Fortunately  a  V  rcc  Ifas  Fallen,  and  'they 
Love  It.  Farm-raised,  Found,  Vigorous,  Healthy  J’ullcts — an  Asset  to  Any  Farm  or  Poultry  Plant. 
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that  have  survived  the  blight.  There  were  not  many 
wormy  nuts,  either.  Once  it  seemed  Winter  would 
not  dare  set  in  before  we  had  gone  chestnutting. 
Perhaps  once  more  we  may  plant  this  beautiful  tree, 
it  the  scourge  really  passes.  Surely  nature  will  re¬ 
lent,  for  the  sake  of  new  hearths  that  never  popped 
with  roasting  chestnuts  too  near  the  blaze. 

Butternut  trees  are  very  desirable,  also,  and  rare, 
hut  obtainable.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  someone  with 
a  gift  for  nut  tree  propagation  will  work  out  satis¬ 
factory  methods  of  budding  or  grafting  fine  strains 
of  walnuts,  butternuts  and  hickorynuts,  as  there  is 
very  great  difference  of  quality.  On  the  “farm  next 
door”  are  to  be  found  perhaps  a  score  of  black  wal¬ 
nut  trees,  all  bearing,  but  the  owner  goes  for  his 
own  nuts  to  a  neighbor  who  shares  a  tree  of  much 
better  quality.  A  few  years  ago,  we  found  a  hybrid 
nut,  apparently  half  walnut  and  half  butternut,  but 
superior  to  either.  We  always  intended  to  study  it 
further,  but  unhappily  meantime  the  tree  must  have 
been  taken  down  with  its  companions,  and  broad 
and  silvery  lay  the  waters  of  the  Scioto  Itiver, 
above  O’Shaughnessy  Dam,  where  it  had  been. 
Owners  of  fine  nut  trees  might  do  a  great  service 
by  conferring  with  experiment  stations  interested  in 
nut  propagation. 

Native  persimmons  are  ornamental  and  add  a  tang 
to  a  stroll  after  frost  has  taken  the  “pucker”  from 
the  attractive  orange-brown  fruits.  A  few  nurseries 
carry  the  native  variety,  I  believe.  The  fruit  some¬ 
times  appears  in  the  market,  and  seedlings  may  be 
grown  if  one  likes  to  experiment.  Of  course  the 
large,  sweet  persimmons  sold  in  cities  come  from 
warm  climates  and  are  not  hardy  in  the  North.  The 
native  variety  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  brown¬ 
ish,  and  a  bit  wrinkly  after  frost,  when  it  becomes 
edible. 

The  papaw  is  an  interesting  wild  fruit  to  plant  in 
some  byway,  though  not  everyone  is  fond  of  its  pro¬ 
nounced  flavor,  which  is  comparable  with  a  ripe  ba¬ 
nana — and  then  some. 

The  g  r  e  e  n,  capsule- 
shape  fruits  are  about 
four  or  five  inches  long, 
with  soft  pulp  and  large 
seeds.  The  leaves  of 
the  tree,  which  seldom 
grows  larger  than  six  or 
seven  feet  in  our  locali¬ 
ty,  resemble  the  mag¬ 
nolia.  It  is  a  clean, 
rather  attractive  plant, 
and  seems  to  prefer  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  group  of  its 
brothers  in  open  fields  or 
along  the  borders  of 
woods  that  are  not  too 
dense. 

The  hazelnut  or  fil¬ 
bert  rounds  out  the  sea¬ 
son  of  pleasant  nips  and 
nibbles  at  the  scenery. 

The  bushes  are  of  crisp, 
rustling  green  ;  the  nuts 
held  in  frilled,  upstand¬ 
ing  husks  like  party  fa¬ 
vors.  One  of  the  best 
things  about  the  hazel¬ 
nut  is  its  usefulness  for 
a  hedge,  for  a  wet  or 
dry  bank  covering,  for 
facing  down  tree  groups, 
or  for  edging  light 
woodland  or  accompany¬ 
ing  paths  through  pas¬ 
ture  or  grove.  In  some  places  it  is  considered  a  pest, 
as  it  spreads  by  root,  but  for  the  average  place  and 
person  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  the  source  of  fire¬ 
side  and  kitchen  treats.  bainbo. 

Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 
By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 

The  picture  you  see  this  time  is  of  one  of  our 
Sunday  schools— the  largest  we  have — situated  in  a 
little  New  England  village.  There  are  about  900 
people  in  the  whole  town  and  two  other  churches, 
and  of  course  quite  a  number  of  Jewish  folk  and 
others  go  over  to  the  city  to  church.  No  one  knew 
that  this  picture  was  going  to  be  taken,  and  we 
could  have  had  quite  a  number  more  if  we  had 
pushed  the  matter.  There  were  around  four  or  live 
children  when  we  took  this  place  some  years  ago, 
and  now  there  are  about  85  on  the  roll,  not  count¬ 
ing  the  cradle  roll  of  18.  You  can  see  Shelley  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  right  in  the  corner  about  the  fifth 
one  in  from  the  Parson.  Of  course  as  you  know  we 
go  out  in  the  country  and  bring  in  most  of  these 
children,  going  out  on  five  roads  every  Sunday.  Mrs. 
Parson  Inis  a  fine  large  class  of  girls,  mostly  high- 
school  girls.  They  all  have  notebooks  and  paste  in 
nice  poetry  and  pictures  and  comments  on  the  les¬ 
son,  etc.  There  are  no  prizes  or  pins  or  rewards 
for  coming,  no  fussing  about  being  late  or  beginning 
on  time  to  the  second — in  fact  I  don't  suppose  we 
ever  began  exactly  on  time  in  years.  We  begin  when 
good  and  ready.  Sometimes  we  begin  practicing 
hymns  probably  before  it  is  time.  The  poor  chil¬ 
dren  are  worn  threadbare  over  that  sort  of  mint, 
anise  and  cummin  in  the  public  schools.  In  fact  the 
whole  thing  is  run  just  about  as  though  it  were  a 
family.  What  surprises  the  visitors  the  most  seems 
to  be  that  the  children  look  as  though  they  were  at 
a  party.  In  fact  that  reminds  the  Parson  that  in  a 
sense  they  are  at  a  birthday  party,  for  every  Sunday 
there  is  a  birthday  cake  and  its  candles  for  those 
whose  birthdays  happened  during  the  last  week.  It 
is  a  character  school  where  everyone  is  trying  to 
learn  to  be  unselfish,  and  how  to  behave  in  company, 
and  how  to  do  good  and  to  help  others. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  been  a  great  joy  to  the 
church  and  school,  and  which  makes  more  children 
like  to  come,  is  our  visiting  trips.  On  the  second 
Sunday  in  February  we  all  went  to  a  church  in  New 


Haven.  There  were  15  carloads,  carrying  108  people, 
and  we  all  got  there  in  time  for  the  11  o'clock  ser¬ 
vice.  After  the  service  the  young  people  of  this  city 
church  set  us  all  up  to  a  fine  “lunch.”  “If  that  is  a 
lunch,”  declared  the  boys,  “what  is  a  dinner  down 
here !”  After  the  dinner  was  over  we  all  went  to  the 
big  Peabody  Museum  till  time  to  be  going  home  for 
chores.  Of  course  it  is  quite  a  job  to  arrange  for 
all  the  cars  and  everything,  but  anything  worth 
while  takes  work.  So  many  say  of  our  work,  “Oh, 
well,  they  have  a  gift  for  that  sort  of  thing.”  It  is 
co-operation,  inspiration,  consecration  and  perspira¬ 
tion — and  the  greatest  of  these  is  perspiration !  Do 
you  notice  how  the  Granges  are  forever  going  visit¬ 
ing,  and  the  Pythians  and  other  lodges  and  societies? 
Why  not  the  churches  once  in  a  while? 

The  Parson  spoke  somewhere  a  while  ago  and  the 
speaker  before  him  took  all  the  evening  in  giving 
his  views  on  some  subject  which  pretty  well  got  the 
crowd  to  sleep.  When  the  Parson  did  have  a  chance 
— after  11  o’clock — he  really  ought  to  have  told  the 
story  another  man  told  once  under  like  circum¬ 
stances.  He  got  up  and  said  as  long  as  the  other  had 
taken  the  time,  he  would  not  try  to  make  a  speech, 
but  would  beg  leave  just  to  tell  a  story.  A  boy  went  to 
(he  agricultural  college  and  when  he  came  home  he 
went  out  to  feed  the  pigs  with  his  father.  The  old 
man  began  to  mix  up  the  grain  with  cold  water.  “We 
were  taught  in  school,”  said  the  boy,  “that  if  you 
mixed  that  up  with  hot  water  it  would  digest  quick¬ 
er.”  “That  may  all  be  so,”  said  the  father,  “but 
what’s  time  to  a  hog?” 

The  Parson  has  just  had  a  letter  from  someone 
out  West  about  the  chances  of  coming  into  Connec¬ 
ticut  and  buying  a  farm  and  making  a  living.  Of 
course  there  are  so  many  factors  that  enter  into 
such  a  proposition  that  it  is  hard  to  advise.  As  he 
looks  about  on  his  down-county  trips  he  sees  some 
who  have  gone  into  the  chicken  business  quite  heavi¬ 
ly  ;  they  understand  it  and  work  very  hard  and  drive 


inexpensive  cars  and  raise  good  stock  and  are  doing 
well.  Even  if  eggs  are  only  25  cents  a  dozen,  they 
produce  on  a  large  scale  and  with  modern  work 
savers  they  get  by.  Milkmen  who  peddle  their  milk 
generally  do  well,  for  they  get  fully  twice  what  the 
wholesaler  gets.  They  sell  more  or  less  vegetables 
along  with  the  milk.  Three  or  four  hundred  hens 
and  ten  or  a  dozen  good  cows,  make  a  good  proposi¬ 
tion  and  you  sell  the  eggs  along  with  the  milk.  Most 
of  the  farms  around  within  100  miles  of  New  York 
bear  more  or  less  of  a  city-people  Summer-home 
value  that  tends  to  make  them  expensive  for  farm¬ 
ing.  The  only  chance  along  any  line  is  to  put  your¬ 
self  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  college  farm  ex¬ 
perts,  attend  every  meeting  and  conference,  and  do 
precisely  as  they  tell  you,  going  to  them  for  help  at 
the  least  sign  of  trouble.  If  you  don’t  know  about 
whatever  line  you  are  to  follow  don’t  go  into  it  but 
grow  into  it  from  a  small  beginning. 

The  Parson  has  written  quite  a  little  about  using 
old  Fords  to  saw  wood  with.  He  told  about  putting 
a  brake  shell  from  an  old  big  car  of  any  make  at  the 
hind  wheel  of  a  Ford  for  a  pulley.  He  has  just  learned 
that  now  you  can  buy  a  pulley  from  the  mail-order 
houses  that  is  made  to  fit  right  on  the  crankshaft 
of  a  model  T  where  the  universal  generally  goes  on. 
A  roller-bearing  holder  goes  with  it.  You  hack-saw 
the  frame  of  the  Ford  off  and  rest  it  on  skids  as  a 
neighbor  has.  Rounding  up  the  ends  of  these  a  bit 
you  can  drag  it  anywhere.  This  one  at  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  works  to  a  charm.  It  has  plenty  of  power  to 
fill  silo,  as  well  as  saw  wood.  For  skids,  a  couple  of 
railroad  ties  are  just  the  thing.  We  are  still  using  an 
attachment  on  the  front  of  a  Ford  that  we  have  had 
for  nearly  20  years.  When  one  of  the  universal 
“joints”  broke,  it  used  to  cost  us  $3.50  for  a  new  one. 
Now  we  can  take  it  up  town  and  have  it  welded  for 
50  cents.  Day  after  tomorrow  we  will  saw  wood 
down  in  the  church  sheds.  We  have  between  five 
and  six  cords  there.  We  saved  almost  $100  on  coal 
bill  in  this  church  last  year,  and  will  save  more 
than  that  this  year  by  getting  up  our  own  wood  pile. 
Some  of  the  wood  dealers  had  better  business  this 
year  than  for  several  years,  people  burning  wood  in¬ 
stead  of  coal.  We  got  no  ice  at  all,  the  first  time 
such  a  thing  has  happened  in  the  memory  of  people 
here. 

The  Parson  was  talking  with  a  man  over  west  the 
other  day  and  lie  was  telling  of  the  old  days  when 


he  was  a  boy  and  his  father  used  to  trade  horses  at 
times.  A  horse  that  he  obtained  from  a  peddler  was 
“moon-blind.”  He  explained  this  that  it  meant  that 
the  horse  could  see  during  some  phases  of  the  moon 
and  could  not  during  other  phases.  Now  this  was 
a  new  one  on  the  Parson.  lie  had  heard  of  many 
tilings  being  influenced  by  the  moon,  and  takes  no 
stock  in  any  of  these  influences  whatever,  not  even 
the  weather  or  the  planting  of  Lima  beans,  but  this 
is  a  new  one.  The  Parson  wonders  if  any  of  the 
readers  have  ever  heard  or  can  explain  further  the 
phenomenon  of  a  horse  being  moon-blind.  Perhaps 
this  horse  had  the  same  doctor  as  the  stableman 
that  always  had  a  horse  doctor  when  he  was  sick. 
On  being  asked  the  reason,  he  said  that  horses 
couldn't  tell  the  doctor  what  the  matter  was.  and  yet 
the  horse  doctor  would  find  out  and  generally  cure, 
so  as  this  man  never  knew  what  disease  he  had,  so 
couldn’t  tell,  why  shouldn't  he  have  a  horse  doctor 
also  with  hopes  of  equally  good  results? 


The  Cultivated  Leek 

The  cultivated  leek  is  not  appreciated  at  its  true 
worth  by  American  gardeners.  It  is  true  that  the 
plant  has  a  disagreeable  odor  when  eaten  raw.  which 
has  undoubtedly  mitigated  its  popularity  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  this  rank  odor 
disappears  during  the  cooking  process,  leaving  one 
of  the  mildest  flavored  and  most  delicious  of  onions. 
All  gardeners  who  like  a  delicate  onion  flavor  in 
soups  and  stews  should  try  the  leek.  It  is  not  only 
good  in  soups,  etc.,  but  when  cooked  and  served  like 
asparagus,  it  is  a  real  treat. 

The  varieties  which  are  so  popular  in  England 
have  never  done  well  for  me,  our  season  apparently 
being  too  short  for  their  successful  culture.  How¬ 
ever,  the  variety  known  as  American  Flag  will  do 
well  in  northern  gardens  if  handled  as  outlined  be¬ 
low.  Sow  the  seed  indoors  or  in  a  protected  frame 

in  March.  When  large 
enough  to  handle,  trans¬ 
plant  to  a  frame,  spac¬ 
ing  the  plants  three  or 
four  inches  apart  and 
later  transplant  to  the 
open  ground  when  the 
weather  is  settled. 
Pruning  of  the  tops  and 
roots  at  both  transplant¬ 
ings  is  thought  to  be  of 
benefit. 

The  soil  for  leeks 
should  be  made  as  rich 
as  possible.  When  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  open,  I  like-to 
put  them  in  a  shallow 
trench,  like  celery  is 
sometimes  grown.  This 
permits  irrigation  with¬ 
out  undue  loss  of  water. 
And  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  crop 
needs  abundance  o  f 
moisture  if  extra  large 
roots  are  desired.  They 
should  be  placed  at 
least  six  inches  apart  in 
the  row  at  the  last  han¬ 
dling,  and  the  rows  may 
be  any  convenient  dis¬ 
tance  apart.  As  the 
plants  grow  draw  soil 
up  around  them  to 
blanch  the  stalks  as  in 
the  case  of  celery.  They  may  be  left  in  the  ground 
and  protected  under  a  covering  of  straw  or  other 
litter  for  use  during  the  early  months  of  Winter,  or 
they  may  be  dug  and  stored  in  the  cellar  with  the 
roots  in  moist  soil.  c.  w.  wood. 

Michiean. 


Squirrels  Damage  Spruce 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  injuring  my  spruce  trees? 
Many  of  the  twigs  turn  brown,  or  break  off.  E.  N. 

Connecticut. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  loss  of  the  twigs  may  be 
caused  by  squirrels.  These  animals  will  sometimes 
bite  off  spruce  tips  in  the  manner  you  describe  and 
remove  a  very  large  number  of  them  from  a  single 
tree.  There  is  little  that  can  be  done  about  the  mat¬ 
ter  at  this  time,  and  in  all  probability,  there  will  be 
no  further  damage.  The  squirrels  very  frequently 
chew  the  buds  off  these  fallen  tips  and  if  you  ex¬ 
amine  some  of  them  closely,  you  may  find  evidence 
of  this  feeding.  If  the  squirrels  are  at  all  abundant, 
it  might  be  possible  during  the  Winter  to  avoid  in¬ 
jury  to  the  trees  by  feeding  them  with  some  other 
food.  KOGER  B.  FRIEXI). 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 


Apple  Varieties  for  Northern  New  York 

Can  you  let  me  know  what  kind  of  Winter  apples 
would  be  good  to  plant  in  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
Adirondacks?  Would  you  recommend  Northern  Spy? 
Also  would  Winter  pears  grow  up  there  and  what 
kind?  c.  ir.  vr. 

You  should  plan  to  grow  only  the  hardy  varieties 
in  the  section  about  which  you  inquire.  Northern 
Spy  is  satisfactory  to  a  fair  degree,  yet  it  winter- 
kills  in  the  crotches  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  un¬ 
profitable  in  sections  that  are  subjected  to  too  se¬ 
vere  Winter  cold.  Y'ou  will  find  McIntosh  to  be  very 
desirable,  and  some  of  its  relatives,  like  Fameuse 
and  Cortland  are  also  good.  Delicious  is  hardy,  al¬ 
though  it  may  not  develop  fruit  of  large  size  in  your 
section.  For  early  varieties  you  will  find  Oldenburg 
and  Wealthy  thoroughly  reliable. 

When  it  comes  to  pears,  there  are  few  or  none 
that  can  be  recommended.  Flemish  Beauty  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  variety  that  will  stand  considerable  Win¬ 
ter  cold.  H.  B.  T. 


The  Pastoral  Parson  With  One  of  His  Sunday  Schools 
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Hotbed  Construction 

The  use  of  hotbeds  for  the  early  start¬ 
ing  of  plants  to  be  later  transplanted  in 
the  field  is  an  old  market  garden  practice, 
and  one  that  can  profitably  be  increased 
on  the  average  market  garden  farm. 

The  construction  is  simple  and  can  be 
done  by  any  man  who  is  at  all  handy 
w  it h  tools.  One  of  the  first  eonsidera- 
t;ons  is  that  of  location.  The  hotbed 
should  be  so  located  as  to  be  accessible 
to  a  liberal  water  supply.  It  should  also 
be  convenient  to  the  farm  buildings,  and 
to  a  room  that  can  be  made  warm  for  the 
work  of  transplanting  and  sowing.  Pro¬ 
tection  from  severe  north  and  west  winds 
is  also  desirable,  and1  may  be  secured  by 
natural  windbreaks,  such  as  hills,  trees, 
etc.  The  south  or  southeastern  side  of 
a  building  makes  a  very  desirable  loca¬ 
tion.  The  frames  should  run  parallel 
with  each  other  with  ample  space  between 
them  for  handling  sash  and  mats  and 
for  shovelling  snow  from  the  glass. 

Most  hotbeds  are  heated  by  the  fermen¬ 
tation  of  manure  in  pits  excavated  for 
this  purpose.  The  first  essential  of  the 
pit  is  good  drainage.  This  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  running  a  tile  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  or  by  filling  in  the 
bottom  with  a  few  inches  of  ashes,  and 
on  top  of  this  a  four-inch  layer  of  leaves 
or  rough  litter.  The  pit  itself  should  be 
about  two  feet  deep,  and  a  wooden  or 
concrete  frame  constructed  the  size  of  the 
excavation,  and  the  same  size  as  the  sash 
you  intend  to  use  above  ground. 

The  best  heating  material  is  fresh  horse 
manure.  The  manure  should  be  placed  in 
a  flat-topped  pile  in  some  out-of-the-way 
place  where  it  will  be  protected  from  the 
rain.  In  a  day  or  two  it  will  begin  to 
ferment  and  steam.  It  should  then  be 
turned  over  with  a  fork  and  in  a  day  or 
two  turned  back  again.  By  this  time  the 
whole  mass  will  be  in  much  the  same 
stage  of  fermentation  and  is  ready  for  the 
hotbed.  If  the  manure  does  not  start 
heating  at  once,  a  little  hen  manure 
scattered  through  the  pile  will  usually 
start  it  off. 

The  manure  should  not  be  all  solid 
material  for  good  fermentation.  Two 
parts  manure  to  one  part  litter  is  about 
the  right  proportion.  Shavings  in  the 
manure  do  not  work  well. 

The  manure  should  be  placed  in  the 
pit  in  layers  from  four  to  six  inches  deep. 
After  each  layer  is  thrown  in  it  should  be 
leveled  and  tramped  firmly,  particularly 
around  the  edges.  When  the  pit  is  filled 
to  a  depth  of  about  18  inches  and  well 
tramped  down,  it  should  be  left  for  a  day 
or  two  to  settle.  Over  the  top  of  the 
manure  place  a  thin  layer  of  straw  to 
help  distribute  the  heat  evenly.  Last  of 
all  a  good  garden  loam,  enriched  with 
about  one-third  well-rotted  manure,  and 
one-third  sharp  sand,  shoud  be  placed 
over  the  top  to  a  depth  of  from  six  to 
seven  inches  and  lightly  firmed  down.  In 
mixing  this  soil  it  is  well  to  add  a  little 
air-slaked  or  hydrated  lime.  The  sash 
should  then  be  put  in  place  and  the  bed 
left  for  a  few  days  before  planting  the 
seed. 

Seed  cannot  be  planted  immediately  in 
a  properly  constructed  hotbed  for  the 
manure  will  sometimes  heat  up  as  high  as 
150  degrees,  which  would  injure  the  seed. 
When  the  temperature  has  reached  the 
climax  and  gradually  declined  to  about 
85  or  90  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  seeds 
may  be  safely  planted. 

Standard  size  sash  is  three  by  six  feet, 
and  is  the  best  for  general  use.  It  can  be 
purchased  from  dealers  in  greenhouse 
supplies  or  from  some  lumber  dealers.  The 
frame  should  be  so  made  that  the  sash 
will  fit  compactly.  The  back  should  be 
about  16  inches  above  the  ground  level, 
and  the  front  about  eight  inches.  The 
front  should  always  face  the  south,  in 
order  that  the  sun  rays  may  shine  directly 
into  the  bed  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  day.  The  slope  will  aid  in  carrying 
off  the  rain  water.  A  crosspiece  should 
be  dovetailed'  into  the  front  and  back  for 
each  sash  to  slide  on.  The  crosspiece  also 
helps  to  keep  the  frame  in  shape  and  to 
prevent  warping. 

A  hotbed  thus  constructed  will  last  for 
years  and  will  soon  repay  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  in  the  four  to  six  weeks  that 
can  be  gained  in  the  growth  of  the  plant 
as  compared  with  field  planting. 

SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS 


Amaryllis  Offsets;  Lilium 
Auratum  from  Seed 

1. — I  have  some  Amaryllis  which  pro¬ 
duced  bulblets.  I  planted  the  bulblets  a 
year  ago  in  small  flower  pots,  so  that  they 
would  grow,  but  they  are  the  same  size 
as  they  were.  Will  you  let  me  know 
•what  I  can  do  to  get  them  to  grow 
to  full  size?  2.  —  1  also  have  some 
Lilium  auratum  seed  and  I  would  like  to 
know  how  to  plant  it.  I  was  thinking  of 
a  small  flat  box  about  2  in.  high,  soil  leaf 
mold  and  sand  mixed.  Do  you  have  to 
take  them  up  in  the  Fall  or  do  you  plant 
them  outdoors?  I  thought  of  leaving  them 
in  the  box  until  the  second  year  and  then 
plant  them  out.  E.  H. 

New  York. 

1. — It  is  possible  that  the  Amaryllis 
offsets  were  detached  before  they  had 
roots  enough  to  grow.  They  should  re¬ 
main  attached  to  the  parent  bulb  until  it 
is  certain  that  they  have  enough  roots  to 
grow  as  individuals.  As  conservatory 
specimens,  the  offsets  are  often  left  at¬ 
tached  to  the  parent  bulb,  when  they  will 
flower  the  second  or  third  year,  making 
a  showy  clump. 


2. — Lilium  auratum  is  one  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  that  are  very  slow  to  germinate; 
it  will  seldom  germinate  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  and  often  not  .until  a  year 
later.  Freshly  ripened  seed  of  all  lilies 
germinates  more  readily  than  those  kept 
until  hard  and  dry.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  thinly  in  boxes  of  light  sandy  soil, 
in  rows  2-in.  apart,  covered  about  %-in. 
deep.  It.  is  advised  to  keep  the  boxes  un¬ 
der  glass  or  in  the  greenhouse  until  the 
seedlings  appear,  setting  them  out  of 
doors  during  Summer,  and  transplanting 
when  the  plants  are  about  two  inches 
high.  However,  it  is  our  experience  that 
Lilium  regale  seed  may  be  sown  in  well- 
prepared  beds  outside,  covered  with  a 
mulch  in  Winter ;  we  have  not  grown  L. 
auratum  from  seed,  and  do  not  know  how 
it  would  act,  but  it  is  very  hardy.  While 
it  is  interesting  to  grow  lilies  from  seed, 
it  may  be  all  the  way  from  three  to  six 
years  before  they  bloom,  and  for  this 
reason  offsets  are  usually  preferred  for 
propagation. 


Business  Bits 

Catalog  of  fruit-growers’  supplies,  John 
Bacon,  Gasport,  N.  Y.  Ladders,  baskets 
and  all  orchard  requisites. 


The  Barrett  Co.,  40  Rector  St.,  New 
York,  manufacturers  of  Arcadian  nitrate 
of  soda,  send  a  useful  and  attractive  cal¬ 
endar  and  memorandum  pad  for  desk  use. 


Booklet  free  to  inquirers,  “A  Better 
Way  to  Put  Up  Hay,”  by  Papec  Machine 
Co.,  102  S.  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 
A  practical  system  of  chopping  properly 
cured  hay  and  blowing  it  into  the  mow. 
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12  Wonderful  gladiolus 

from  France  and  Holland,  only  25c 

Gorgeous  colors.  No  two  alike.  Plump,  vigorous, 
blooming  size  bulbs.  Reds,  pinks,  whites,  salmons 
and  lavenders.  Also  our  catalog  describing  1,000 
varieties  of  Peonies,  Irises  and  Gladiolus.  A  package 
of  rare  Lily  Seed  from  China  included  with  every 
order.  We  pay  the  postage.  This  is  the  best  offer 
ever  made  to  lovers  of  flowers.  INDIAN  SPRING 
FARMS,  Inc.,  Box  R.  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 

Growing  Bmall  fruits  is  profitable 
either  for  home  garden  or  commer¬ 
cial  plantings  for  roadside,  or  large 
,  city  markets.  Our  beautifully  illns- 
ftrated  sixty  page  catalog  describes 
?  and  prices  a  complete  line  of  nursery 
stock,  which  we  are  growing  here  in  our 
nurseries,  comprised  of  approximately 
a  thousand  acres  of  fertile  soil.  Prices  to  fit  the 
It’s  free.  Write  today.  Box  28. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC.,  Selbyville, 

'ICKS  Garden  and  Floral  0 

Choice  new  varieties,  old  favorites, 
all  about  growing  them  Flower  and 

vegetable  seeds,  plants,  bulbs.  Money-  \ ^ 

1  Saving  special  offers.  Writ©  today 
for  this  Free  Book  - 

Jamts  Vich,  189  Pleasant  St  ,  Rochester,  H.  T.  The  Flower  City 9 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobblers — Carman  No.  3 
Green  Mountains 

Write  today  for  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 

Jersey  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes 

Yellow  and  Reds— Free  from  disease.  Also  some 
yams.  Write  now  for  Special  Low  Prices. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  240  VINELAND.  N.  J. 

VERMONT  Certified  Seed  Potatoes— Green  Mountains 
and  Cobblers  from  vigorous  fields  with  very  low 
disease  counts.  “Vermonts”  are  big  yielders.  Vermont 
Certified  Seed  Potato  Growers’  Association,  Montpelier,  JVt. 

<n  •  /»  1  r\  White  —  Smooth  li  untie 

I  oHltiPfi  rftsafnPQ  big  yielders,  tuber  unit  strain 

LCI  UUCU  4  maiUCiS  KATH  BROS.  Pittsford,  N  Y. 

COOK’S  Pnlafooc  Rm'al  R,,ssets-  I>'ish 

ERTIFIED  jeeo  rOIdlOUa  Cobblers.  We  pay 
freight.  Safe  arrival  guar.  Irving  E.  Cook,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

u/f  not  buy  direct;  flower,  vegetable  and  berry 
W  try  plants  and  trees — 100  Wash,  Asp.  roots,  post¬ 
paid,  if  1  00.  Cat.  GMCK’S  PLANT  FARM.  Smoketown,  Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL  DAHLIAS— extra  large  variety,  labeled, 
St. 26.  Prepaid.  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


EVERY  BAG 
has  a  1  AG 
showinj  ' 

PURITY, 
and  t 
GERMINATION 
TEST  | 


DIBBLE’S 


TESTED  SEED  OATS 

HEAVYWEIGHT 

The  heaviest  and  most  productive  American 
Oat.  Average  weight  1931  crop,  40-42  lbs. 
per  measured  bushel.  Yields  reported  by 
our  customers  80-82-87-89-92-106-117  bushels 
per  acre.  Thin  hulled  grain  with  Stiff  Straw, 

TODAY’S  PRICES— 65c  PER  BUSHEL 

10  bushel  lots  or  over. 

Twentieth  Century 

The  heaviest  yielding  Early  Oat,  with  long  stiff 
straw.  Average  weight— 36-38  lbs. 

60  CENTS  PER  BUSHEL 

10  bushel  lots  or  over. 

Our  oats  are  thoroughly  recleaned,  screened, 
and  graded.  Bags,  FREE,  of  course. 

Alpha  and  Oderbruckcr  Barley—  90c  Per  Bn. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM 

Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  Wheat,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Crass  Seeds  and  Seed 
Potatoes,  the  highest  possible  quality,  at  Prices 
you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Catalog,  Complete  Price  List; — FREE.  Use  the 
coupon  or  a  postal  card. 

EDWA"RD_F7DiBBLE-SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Send  Catalog  and  Complete  Price  List. 

Name . . . 

P.  0 . 

State  . 


,f Waists  Garden  Tractor 

(JL  j  and  Power  Mower 

SEED  OATS 

Plows, Seeds. Cultivates. Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

&  Twin  Engine-BeltJobs-Walk&Ride 

SPECIAL  OFFER  -  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Improved  Models— Catalog  Free 

WALSH  TRACTOR  CO.  SSS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oata  In 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per 
measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality.  You  should  by 
all  means  try  these  oats.  Get  our  exceptionally  low 
prices.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa, 
Medium  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy 
Seed  and  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples 
and  prices. 

Crown  Drills 

with  finger  fertilizer  feed;  also 
\  repairs.  Agents  wanted  in 
’  open  territory.  WRITE 

CROWN  MFG.  CO. 

Box  112  Phelps,  N.  V. 
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FOR  SALE— Mulch  Paper  Anchors,  best  made;  reduced 
price.  WM.  H.  HESS  -  Oneida,  New  York 

|  FRUIT 

SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS-ORNAMENTALS 

REDUCTION  from  1931  prices  in  most 
ww  JO  varieties.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm 
Flowers  and  Garden  Seeds.  We  have  500,000  fruit 
trees, evergreens, shade  trees,  etc.  New¬ 
est  varieties.  Get.  free  1932  catalog.  Lists  //s 
everything  for  garden,  farm  and  lawn.  Write  /AV)  N 

/CayJPfi 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  II,  Geneva.  Ohio 


Vies t  HillNurseries 

Box  11,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  500  Varieties  Fruit 

and  OruamentalTrees,  Shrubs,  etc.  State  inspected. 
Guaranteed  true-to-name.  size  and  quality  repre¬ 
sented.  Our  56th  year,  CATALOG  FREE. 

Budded  WalnutandPecanTrees  marSIrk0t"esern 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  HUT  NURSERY,  Box  168,  R0CKP0RT,  IND. 

in  MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES— 16  ft..  $1.25 
IO  $10  00  per  100.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES,  Inc..  Dxnsville,  H,  T. 

RAV  IA/nnn  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna- 
DUAHUUL/  mental.  Well  rooted  plants.  SI. 20 
dozen,  delivered.  MAX  NURSERY  -  Mineral,  Virginia 

RIllP  Rahv  ^nrm»P  A  yrs.— 100  postpaid,  $5.  Ever- 
DlUc  OaUj  ULt,  greens  and  Nursery  Stock. 

Send  for  catalog.  CASSEL  NURSERY  -  Mantua,  Ohio 

I7VERGREEN  Tree  Seedlings  and  Transplants. 
ELFGREN  NURSERIES  -  East  Killingly,  Conn. 

S  Rare  ROSES,  $1.65 

T'o  make  you  acquainted  with  Reynolds’  Farms 
stock,  we  offer  these  five  rare  Everblooming  Roses, 
usually  quoted  at  from  $1  to  $2  each,  for  only  $1.65, 
postpaid,  insured  delivery.  All  are  strong  two-year 
plants  that  will  bloom  a  few  weeks  after  planting. 

TALISMAN,  gorgeous  multi-color;  E.  G.  HILL, 
dazzling  scarlet;  JOANNA  HILL,  rich  yellow; 
HOLLYWOOD,  dark  rose  red,  veined  darker. 
ROSLYN,  orange  and  yellow. 

This  is  a  generous  $5  value,  priced  amazingly  low. 
Our  stock  limited.  Order  today.  We’ll  ship  postpaid. 
Insured  delivery.  “Rose  Lovers’  Guide,”  helpful 
garden  manual,  included  FREE  with  every  order. 
Honorable  Treatment  Guaranteed 

Reynolds’  Farms  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

STRAWBERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry  Varieties — Premier,  Success,  Wm.  Belt, 
Blakemore,  Howard  17,  Big  Joe,  Aroma,  Lupton,  Gandy, 
Chesapeake,  also  Mastodon  and  Progressive  everbearing. 
100  Prepaid,  larger  lots  collect  100  500  1000  5000 

The  Summer  varieties . 85  $2.25  $4.00  $18.75 

Mastodon  &  Progressive  E.  B.  1.35  4.50  8.00  38.75 

Cabbage  plants . 50  1.25  2.00  9.00 

Beets.  Lettuce  &  B.  Sprouts...  .60  1.50  2.50  11.25 

Cauliflower . 75  2.50  4.50  20.00 

Tomato  &  Pepper . 85  1.75  3.00  13.75 

Sweet  Potato  &  Celery . 60  1 .50  2.50  11.25 

Plant  list  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

_ .  STRAWBERRIES 

.  _ _  D  A  V  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 

IX  I  tells  how.  Describes  best 
*  **  *  varieties,  methods  and 
Plants*  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

,  THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Blakemore  $3.00  per  1,000:  5,000,  $13.75:  Lupton, 
PREMIER,  Dunlap  and  Gibson,  $3.50  per  1,000: 
5,000,  $16.25.  BIG  .10E,  Cooper,  Beauty  and  WM. 
BELT,  $4.00  per  1,000:  5,000.  $18.00.  MASTODON 
E.  B.  100,  $ i .5o  postpaid;  $7.00  per  1,000  collect. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  25  best  varieties  free. 
M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D„  SALISBURY,  MD. 

CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Chief,  Viking,  Herbert,  Cuthbert,  St.  Regis, 
Columbian  and  Plum  Farmer.  Strawberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  etc. 
All  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List  free. 

BERT  BAKER  -  -  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65,  Melrose,  Ohio. 

Burpee's 

Seeds  Grow 

All  best  vegetables  and  flowers  are 
described  in  Burpee’s  Annual  Gar¬ 
den  Book  for  1932  with  117  NEW 
Burpee’s  varieties.  Hundreds  of  pictures. 

Famous  Golden  Planting  information.  It’s  FREE. 
Bantam  Corn  Only.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

lOcpkt.  259  Burpee  Bldg.  Philadelphia 


Asparagus  Roots 

Mary,  Martha  and  Pedigreed  Washington,  1-yr. 
Postage^  paid  per  100,  $1.00.  Charges  collect  per 
1,000— $5.00:  2-yr.  Postage  paid  per  100,  $1.25. 
Charges  collect  per  1,000— $7.00.  Rhubarb  Roots, 
2-yr.  Transplanted  Postpaid  per  dozen  $1  00 
Charges  collect  per  100,  $5.00. 

H.  AUSTIN  FELTON,  DEL. 


C.  O.  D.  Genuine  Frostproof 
Cabbage,  Onion  and  Lettuce  Plants 

Leading  varieties.  Send  no  money,  pay  on  arrival 
600,  65cts ;  1,000,  $1.00;  5,000,  $4.50,  Write  for 
prices  on  Potato  and  Tomato  Plants.  Order  plants 
from  us  and  save  high  express  and  parcel  post 
rates.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BLUE  RIDGE  PLANT  CO.  -  Greenville,  g,  C. 

O-  D.  RELIABLE  GEORGIA  GROWN  FROST- 
PROOF  CABBAGE  AND  ONION  Plants.  Our  hardy 
field  grown  plants  will  stand  the  cold  and  mature 
three  weeks  before  home  grown  plants.  Jersey  and 
Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch  Copen- 
hagan.  Golden  Acre.  Bermuda  Onions.  500 — 65c- 
1,000— $1.00:  5,000— $4.50;  10.000— $7.50.  Catatog  of 
other  plants  free.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO., _ Albany,  Ga. 

C.  O.  D.  Frostproof 

CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS 

Ail  varieties.  Shipped  promptly 

500— 63c  lOOO— 98c  3000—82.83 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.  TIFTON,  GA. 

MARKET  GARDENERS 

Write  for  our  wholesale  price  list — Cabbage 
Onions,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  Peppers  Egg’- 
Plant,  Celery,  Cauliflower.  Quality  plants  at 

new  lower  prices.  Good  condition,  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  VICKERY  PLANT  CO,,  Ennis,  Texas. 

Send  No  Money— C.  O.  D.  |  Frostproof 

Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

ALL  VARIETIES— SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 
500  -63c  1.000— 98c  3000—82.83 

STANDARD  PLANT  COMPANY  -  TIFTON,  GA. 

Charleston  Wakefield,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Golden  Acre— 600-J8e; 
„  »■«  i  o  ,  — ,  ...  $>.00-1000.  Tomato  Plants  from 

Certified  Seed— Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best,  llarglohe— 500 
76c;  $1*00-1000.  Ruby  King,  California  Wonder  Popper 
Plants  $1.. 5-500;  1000-$2.00.  Prompt  shipment  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Sima  Potato  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 

O.  D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion 

SEND  NO  MfiNFYP^ut8  AH  varieties.  Prompt 

” ■““L1* U  ■  shipment.  500-60o,  1000-96c 

6000-18.75.  GEORGIA  PLANT  CO..  Albany,  Ga. 

FROSTPROOF  Cabbage  Plants  aWifra" 

Tomato,  $1.00—1000.  WHOLESALE  PLANT  CO..  Quitman,  Ga. 

SlAlGPf  Cnrn  SppH  Sol<len  Gem,  Whipple’s  Yellow, 
Onccl  uorn  oeea  Burpee.  This  seed  of  highest 
quality  at  reasonable  prices.  I  grow  seed  corn  on  con- 
tract.  Write  for  prices.  DONALD  COON,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

HILL  SELECTED  Golden  Bantam  Varieties,  Country 
O  R  RVI  Gentleman,  Whipples  Yellow,  Early 

QUALITY  FAltMS1  ***  Y,’ 

Scarified  Sweet  Clover,  $2.55  Bu. 
Alfalfa,  $7.20  Bu. 

Free  from  noxious  weed  seeds.  Shipped  subject 
inspection.  Write  for  free  samples,  club  dis¬ 
counts,  and  prepaid  proposition. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  GRIMM  ALFALFA  ASSN. 
Fargo,  N.  D,  500  Co-operating  Growers. 

TTARDY  ALFALFA  SEED,  $5.00;  Grimm 
Alfalfa,  $7,00;  White  Sweet  Clover,  $2.70:  lied 
Clover.  $8.50;  Alsike,  $8.50.  All  60  lb.  bushel.  Return 
seed  if  not  satisfied.  GEO.  BOWMAN,  Concordia,  Kansas. 


Cabbage  Plants  ^ 
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NICOTINE 

SULPHATE 

FOR 

FRUITS,  FLOWERS,  VEGETABLES  4ND  POULTRY 
BOOKLET  OF  INFORMATION  UPON  REQUEST. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Nicotine  Production  Corr 

incorporated 

Clarksville,  Tennessee, U.S. A. 


Strawberries 

DA  V  Start  right.  Allen's 
■  ..V*  •  Book  of  Berries 
tells  how.  Describes  beet  var¬ 
ieties,  methods  and  plants. 
All  the  best  Everbearing  and 
standard  kinds,  including 
Blakemore  and  Bellmar  ori¬ 
ginated  by  the  U.S.  Dept,  of 
Agr.  Attractive  prices.  You 
will  And  this  Berry  Book  inter¬ 
esting  and  helpful.  It’s  free. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Peachtree  SI.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 


PROFITS  Assured  with 


our  cer- 
1  titled  Strong  healthy, 
well  rooted,  fresh  dug,  Plants  at 
these  bargain  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment,  or¬ 
der  direct,  or  write  for  free  catalog. 


25 

100 

500 

1000 

5000 

PREMIER  . 

.25 

.70  $1.75  $3.50  $16.25 

Blakemore  . 

.25 

.70 

1.75 

3.00 

13.75 

Aberdeen  or  Cooper  . . 

.  . 

.25 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

Sen.  Dunlap  or  Aroma 

.25 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

BIG  JOE  or  Wm.  Belt 

.25 

.75 

2.00 

4.00 

18.00 

Lupton  or  Gandy  . . . . 

.25 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

CHESAPEAKE  . 

.30 

.85 

2.25 

4.50 

20.00 

Champion  E.  B . 

.35 

.85 

2.59 

5.00 

22.50 

MASTODON  E.  B.  ... 

.50 

1.30 

3.75 

7.00 

30.00 

RAYNER  BROS., 

Box  5, 

SALISBURY. 

MD. 

BARGAIN  YEAR  IN 

STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Never  before  have  we 
sold  good  plants  so  cheap. 
For  prices  see  back  cover 
page  R.N.Y.  March  5th. 
Or  write  for  Free  Catalog. 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  them.  Raspberry  and  Black* 
berry  Plant9.  Fruit  Trees  Including:  all 
the  new  and  better  varieties.  Asparagus 
and  Rhubarb.  Shade  trees,  shrubbery, 
evergreens,  rhododendrons  and  roses  in 
great  assortment.  Everything  at  great¬ 
ly  reduced  prices.  Catalog  now  ready 
for  spring.  It's  free. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 


Box  V 


Princess  Anne,  Md. 


BERRY 
PLANTS 

New  Logan  —  Black  Beauty 
Disease  Resistant  Blackcaps. 
Chief  _  Latham 
Most  Profitable  Red  Raspberry. 
Finest  Shrubs  —  Evergreens 
at  Lowest  Prices. 

Send  for  FREE  covv  of  our  New 
US-Pago  Catalog. 

\V.  N.  SOAK  FI’S  SONS 
Box  18  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


Raspberries  Are  Profitable  ! 

If  you  start  with  Disease  Free  Plants.  Let  us  prove 
their  value  in  our  new  booklet,  giving  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  and  reduced  prices. 

The  OHIO  SMALL  FRUIT  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
Box  C,  New  Milford,  Ohio 


Strawberry  Plants 


Millions  of  NEW  LAND 
PLANTS  at  $2.50  per 
1,000.  L.  Roderick,  of 
Pa.,  says  “The  20,000  Premier  plants  were  better  than 
I  bought  elsewhere  at  $2.00  more  per  1,000."  All  the 
best  varieties.  Catalog  free.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20, 
Showed,  Md.  “Perdue’s  New  Land  Plants  are  Better." 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

16  leading  varieties,  priced  to  suit  the  times.  Plants 
guarantee  to  be  100%  satisfactory  to  you.  Boys  it  will 
pay  you  to  have  our  free  catalogue. 

11.  II.  KIClIAliBSON  «fc  SONS  -  W  illards,  Md. 


Strawberries  That  Grow 

Plant  our  hardy  Northern  grown  plants — none  better. 
We  specialize  in  PREMIER  and  MASTODON— buy  direct. 
Premiers,  S3. 25  per  1000.  Mastodon,  S7.85  per  1000. 

Catalog  free.  Write  list  of  wants  for  prices. 
Grand  Mere  Nursery  -  Baroda,  Michigan 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-#". 59  per  thousand 
and  up.  Plant,  Tree,  Shrub,  Bulb,  Seed  price  list 

free.  ZILKE  BROS.  NURSERY  -  Baroda,  Mich. 


NEW  Blakemore  Strawberry  Plants — New  ground  raised 
S3.00— 1000.  ROBERT  SMITH  -  Nassawadox,  Va. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — All  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants.  Cat.  free.  H.  II.  BENJiLVG,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


ILf  A  GTT'tf'NrNy'AlVT  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants. 

mrVDS  LIUUlX  S 1 .50  per  100.  SB. OO  per  1000. 
BASIL  PERRY  Routo  5  GEORGETOWN,  Del. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


What  is  New  in  Fruit 
Growing? 

Part  VI. 

Storage  and  Keeping  Quality 

“Nitrate  Fertilization  and  Keeping 
Quality  of  Apple  Fruits;”  Ohio  Bui.  479, 
1931 ;  J.  H.  Gourley  and  E.  F.  Hopkins. 
Sodium  nitrate  applied  to  apple  trees, 
both  in  cultivation  and  in  sod,  resulted  in 
an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  total 
nitrogen  in  the  fruit  and  also  in  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  per 
apple.  Nitrate  fertilization  was  found  to 
decrease  the  color  of  the  fruit  and  to  re¬ 
sult  in  greater  scald  in  storage.  There 
has  been  no  consistent  relation  between 
the  fertilizer  applications  and  the  amount 
of  decay  or  physiological  breakdown,  in 
the  orchards  under  study.  The  usual  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  of  its  use  on  growth  and 
yield  were  noted. 

‘‘Effect  of  Fall  Applications  of  Sodium 
Nitrate  upon  the  Color,  Keeping  Quality 
and  Nitrogen  Content  of  Apples.”  Mary¬ 
land  Bui.  326,  1931;  W.  W.  Aldrich. 
The  1928  and  1929  results  have  shown 
no  effect  on  either  the  color  or  the  keep- 
ing  quality  of  the  fruit  following  sodium 
nitrate  aplications  made  in  September, 
When  the  nitrate  applications  were  made 
in  August  the  color  or  keeping  quality  of 
Stayman  were  slightly  affected. 

“Report  of  the  Superintendent,  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station,  Summerland,  B.  C., 
1930 ;  R.  C.  Palmer.  The  commercial  life 
of  apples  is  influenced  by  the  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  under  which  they  are 
grown,  by  the  stage  of  maturity  at  which 
they  are  picked,  by  the  treatment  they 
receive  in  the  packing-house,  and  by  the 
promptness  with  which  they  are  cooled 
as  well  as  by  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  stored.  Even  within  one  variety 
subjected  to  similar  treatment  through¬ 
out  the  growing,  harvesting,  packing  and 
storage  period,  keeping  quality  is 
materially  influenced  by  size  and  grade. 
More  attention  should  be  paid  to  har¬ 
vesting  apples  at  the  proper  stage  of 
maturity  to  insure  full  development  of 
quality  and  maximum  storage  life. 

Economics 

“Marketing  Apples  Grown  in  the 
Cumberland-Shenandoah  Region  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.” 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Tech.  Bui.  234,  1931;  C.  R. 
Swinson.  Some  of  the  orchards  were 
placed  on  poor  soils  and  in  unfavorable 
locations.  Low  yields  obtained  in  many 
of  these  orchards  and  low  quality  of  the 
fruit  produced  have  had  a  discouraging 
effect  on  the  producers,  so  that  the  finer 
points  of  successful  orchard  practice  have 
not  been  widely  adopted.  In  domestic 
markets  the  apples  of  this  region  compete 
with  those  producers  near  the  consuming 
centers  where  the  quality  is  about  the 
same,  and  transportation  may  be  the 
factor  that  decides  where  the  apples  from 
the  region  are  sold.  In  some  years  60 
per  cent  of  the  commercial  crop  goes  to 
Europe,  mainly  to  England.  The  export 
market  is  the  mainstay  of  these  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  four  states  in  which  the 
Cumberland-Shenandoah  region  is  located, 
producing  about  one-sixth  of  the  apples 
grown  in  the  United  States,  were  ex¬ 
tensively  planted  15  to  20  years  ago,  and 
probably  two-thirds  of  the  commercial 
apple  trees  are  under  20  years  of  age.  A 
large  part  of  the  apple  production  is  of 
varieties  that  are  of  generally  recognized 
worth.  The  York  Imperial  is  the  most 
extensively  grown  variety  of  the  region. 

“Studies  in  Economics  of  Apple  Or¬ 
charding.”  New  Hampshire  Bui.  257, 
1931 ;  H.  C.  Woodworth  and  G.  F.  Potter. 
The  labor  requirement  for  harvesting  is 
approximately  equal  to  the  total  labor 
prior  to  harvest.  If  the  apples  are  graded 
and  packed  in  boxes,  about  the  same 
amount  of  time  is  again  required. 

“The  Indianapolis  Apple  Market  1929- 
1930  Apple  Crop.”  Indiana  Bui.  352, 
1931 ;  F.  C.  Gaylord.  The  leading  source 
of  apple  supply  in  1926,  was  Indiana 
followed  by  the  Oregon-Washington  sec¬ 
tion.  In  1929  the  Oregon-Washington 
•section  furnished  the  greatest  percentage 
of  the  total  supply,  followed  by  the 
Potomac-Cumberland-Shenandoah  region. 
Michigan  has  become  an  important  factor 
in  the  trucked  in  or  local  supply,  furnish¬ 
ing  23  per  cent  of  this  supply  in  1929. 
Both  the  retail  grocers  and  wholesale 
dealers  were  of  the  opinion  that  a  pack¬ 
age  smaller  than  the  box  or  bushel  would 


METCALF’S 

OgedJ  of  known  Origin^ 

Values  in 

^  Clovers  and  Alfalfa 

S?1"  Purity  and  Germination  Tag  on  Every  Bag. 

Strong  Cotton  Bags  Included  FREE. 

All  Alfalfa  and  Clover  Seed  U.  S.  Government  Verified. 

ALFALFA — Selected  lor  Hardiness 

Per  Bu,  60  lbs. 

^ertified,  in  one-busliel  sealed  bags . $14.00 

Purple  Stain.  Very  Hardy...  15.00 
NORTHWESTERN,  Utah-IUalio  Grown .  12.00 

CLOVERS — Strictly  Domestic — Hardy 

do  n°t  handle  Imported  or  Oregon  Clover. 

MEDIUM.  Mid-West  strain . $12.00 

MAMMOTH,  hardy  native  strain .  12.00 

SWEET  CLOVER,  genuine  White  Blossom, 

Scarified  for  quick  germination .  4.50 

Per  Bu.  of  45  lbs. 

TIMOTHY  and  ALSIKE,  Mixed,  20  to  23%  Alsike, 

3  bushels  in  a  bag . $3,75 

TIMOTHY,  Metcalf’s  Best,  99.65  to  99.80%  pure .  2.85 

TIMOTHY,  Pine  Tree  Brand .  2.75 

FREIGHT  PAID  on  Assorted  Orders  weighing  200  lbs.  or  more. 

FREE  Peas  Offer — With  your  purchase  amounting  to  $5  or 
more,  we  will  include  absolutely  free  one  quart  of  Metcalf’s 
superb  Teas.  Finest  low-growing  variety.  Only  one  FREE 
quart  to  a  customer. 

These  Offers  Good  Until  April  1st 
Order  From  This  Ad.  Your  Personal  Check  Acceptable. 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE — You  may  inspect  the  Seed 
shipped  you  and  verify  purity  and  germination  tests.  If  not 
satisfied,  return  the  Seed  within  10  days;  your  money  will 
be  refunded.  We  will  pay  return  freight. 

FREE  Catalog  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds. 

1WF.TCAI  F’S  dept,  a,  chittenango,  n.  y. 

^  Store  Also  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BANK  REFERENCE;  State  Bank  at  Chittenango. 
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Hybrid  Inbred  Sweet  Corns  Sulphur  Controls 

„  I  Potato  Scab  | 

Recently  developed  and  tested  by  State  Experiment  Stations  1  I 

Are  Wonderfully  Uniform  and  Have  Highest  Quality 

Every  sweet  com  grower  should  know  about  them. 

Write  today  for  full  details  and  prices  on  this  hybrid  seed. 

K.  C.  Livermore  Box  R  Honeoye  Fails,  N.  Y.  Scabbu  Potatoes 
POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS,  CABBAGE,  SWEET  CORN  I  PauNo  Bills  f 


Plan  for  the  Future 


Money  in  Fruit.  Be  prepared  for  the  Prosperity 
which  is  bound  to  come.  A  few  dollars  invested 
in  I  lowering .  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens,  are 
“Home  Beautifiers,”  and  enhance  its  value. 


EVERGREENS - 

FOR  HEDGES  —  WINDBREAKS  — 
ORNAMENTAL  PURPOSES 

The  finest  of  hardy  New  England  stock  that 
develops  sturdy',  symmetrical  branches.  The 
product  of  26  years  EVERGREEN  growing 
experience. 

CANADIAN  HEMLOCK  —  12-I8in.  $15-100; 
$100~M. 

AMERICAN  ARBORVITAE— 7-12in.  $8-100; 
$50-M.  Twice  Transplanted. 

You  can  turn  a  handsome  profit  too — on  2-5 
year  transplanted 

EVERGREENS  FOR  SALES 
AT  ROADSIDE  STANDS  and  for 
CHRISTMAS  TREES 

Either  DOUGLAS  FIR  or  NORWAY  SPRUCE 
6-I5in.  and  6-18in.— $3-100;  $20-M. 

Special  prices  on  Quantity  lots.  Write  for 
complete  circular. 


RED  RASPBERRIES 

The  Most  Delicious  of  Small 
Fruits. 

CERTIFIED  VIKING  NEW 

RED  RASPBERRY 

Berries  large,  firm,  fine  quality, 
very  productive,  ripens  early, 
brings  highest  price  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  A  money  maker. 

We  also  offer  for  sale  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Certified  Government  Inspected  Fruit  Trees,  in¬ 
cluding  New  and  Trustworthy  varieties.  Send  for 
Catalog  (it’s  free)  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  our  Horticultural  Products.  Products  that 
you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  Prop’s. 

WILSON,  NIAGARA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


Keene  Foretlry  Associates,  Depl.  RNY,  Keene,  N.  H. 


1.25 


Red  Radiance,  Pink  Ra¬ 
diance  and— the  latest— Salmon 
Radiance  (Sells  for  $1.25  alone) 

ISBELL  RADIANCE  COLLECTION  of 

strong  2-year-old  plants,  includes , 

1  of  each — 3  sent  postpaid  for  only  .  $ 

Order  NOW — will  be  shipped  at  proper 
time  for  planting.  Isbell’s  New  Catalog 
of  Roses,  Shrubs,  Perennial  and  Rock  Garden  plants, 
Flower.  Vegetable  and  Farm  Seeds  FREE.  A  post 

“.WrYteTodLy*  ISBELL  SEED.  COMPANY 
170  Mechanic  St.  (26B)  Jackson,  Mich. 


“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 


Plant  Your  Home  Grounds  With 
Choice  SHRUBS  and  PLANTS 
at  FAVORABLE  PRICES 

Lovely  Flowering  SHRUBS 
5  varieties  2  to  3  ft.  high 
Popular  High  Class  ROSES 
5  varieties,  2  yr.  Field  Grown 
PERENNIALS 
10  varieties — strictly  No.l  plants 
JAPANESE  BARBERRY 
Well  branched,  2  years 
Weeping  MULBERRY 
Graceful  lawn  Ornamentals 
PRIVET  HEDGE 
Strong  well  branched  bushes 
Everything  Sent  POSTPAID. 
WRITE  for  Varieties  of  Above. 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY 
\ _  Westminster,  Md. 


\ 


10 

10 

24 

12 

2 

50 


$275 

$400 

$325 

$100 

$322 

$122 


/ 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Grown  Kiglit,  Packed  Right.  Priced  Right. 

Guarantee  to  satisfy.  Write  for  prices. 

3.  W-  JONES  &  SON  CO.  Box  C  ALLEN.  MD 


varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  beuutifiers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  SI.  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Maoedon,  S.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  187  exquisite  varieties  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET.  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


MOSS  ROSES 

Red,  Pink  or  White — Exquisite  old-time 


3  for 
$155 

3  __ 


favorites.  Strong  2-yr.  Plants  that  will 
bloom  this  summer.  Single  Plant,  75  cts.  3  Plants, 
$1.55.  Prepaid.  Order  today.  Free  Catalog.  49th  Year. 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES,  Box25l,  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 

Finest  prize  winning  varieties,  bloom¬ 
ing  size,  35  for  $1.00;  100-$2.7S.  Foreign 
varieties,  25  bulbs,  $2.15.  Write  for 
drice  list.  FIRTHCLIFFE  GARDENS,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


Spirea  van  Houtiei 


21  inches  high.  12— $1.00:  other 
shrubs,  1 5c.  Elberta  trees,  10c. 
Catalog  free.  MALTA  NURSERY  -  Malta,  Ohio 


f*  S  i 5  (T9  B  SB  B  9 1  f°r  f'lin  pocket  books  have 
H-trv  MJ  m  njr  L  ZJ  already  beat  the  depression. 
Send  for  list.  E.  IV.  TILTON  -  Ashtabula,  Ohio 
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This  Year — Use  the  Improved 

McCormick  *  Deering 

Potato  Planter 


•with  automatic  seed  delivery;  furro<w  openers  held 
under  spring  pressure;  adjustments  for  planting  deep 
or  shallow;  and  many  other  features 


EVERY  feature  of  this  new  planter  con' 
tributes  to  accuracy  and  long  life.  The 
frame  is  strong  and  rigidly  braced.The  tires 
are  extra  wide.  Furrow  openers  hold  firmly 
to  their  work,  planting  in  a  straight  line 
that  makes  for  easy  cultivating  later  on. 
Adjustments  enable  you  to  plant  at  inter' 
vals  of  7, 9,  ii,  13, 15, 17,  or  20  inches,  and 
in  rows  32,  34,  36,  or  38  inches  apart. 

You  can  plant  up  to  12  acres  a  day  with 
the  new  singleurow  McCormick'Deering 
. . .  20  acres  a  day  with  the  2'row.  Fertiliser 
attachments — available  on  special  order — 
deposit  the  fertiliser  near  the  seed,  where 
it  should  be,  rather  than  on  the  seed. 

See  this  new  planter  at  the  McCormick' 
Deering  dealer’s  the  first  chance  you  get. 
Write  for  the  new  24 'page  booklet 
“Planting  and  Digging  Potatoes  the 
McCormick'Deering  Way.” 


including — 

separate  depth  levers  for 
each  furrow  opener .  ♦ .  frame 
rigidly  braced  with  gusset 
plates  .  . .  wide  tires  .  .  .  foot 
throwout — no  uncovered  seed 
at  ends  of  rows . . .  level  of  seed 
in  seed  chamber  controlled 
by  new,  improved  method. 


The  McCORMICK-DEERING 

Power  -  Driven 
POTATO  DIGGER 

is  the  machine  that  puts  the  pouler 
of  the  tractor  into  the  harvest.  1 1 
is  built  with  plenty  of  reserve 
strength  for  Work  at  fast  speeds 
in  hard  soils.  One-  and  two-row 
sizes.  Ask  the  dealer  to  demon¬ 
strate. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


and  Power  Lawn  mower 

APractical.  Proven  PowerCultivatorfor 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 
Florists ,  N  ursery  men  .Fruit  Growers. 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 
1005  33rd  Av.SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


MAKE  A  TRACTOR  OF  YOUR  CAR 

Pullford  gives  car  power  instead  of  speed.  Easily,  quickly  attached 
to  old  or  new  Ford.  An  economical  tractor  for  farm  use — no  ex¬ 
pense  when  idle.  Does  the  work  of  3  or  4  horses.  Use  it 
for  plowing,  harrowing,  harvesting.  M.  F.,  Mondovi, 

Wis.,  writes:  “Using  Pullford  for  everything— plow-  ^ 
ing,  pulling  stumps,  hauling,”  Write  for  catalog  today.  ^ 

PULLFORD  COMPANY  2883  Oak  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


Why  d©  experts  recommend 
home-mixing  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture  ? 

All  leading  authorities,  who  have  made  extensive  experi¬ 
ments  and  investigations  agree  that  Bordeaux  Mixture,  should  be 
freshly  mixed  as  needed  from  Copper  Sulphate  and  Slaked  Lime. 

The  reason  is  three-fold : 

First — Rightly  mixed  and  freshly  made  Bordeaux  is  remarkably 
adhesive,  and  does  not  yield  readily  to  the  action  of  rains. 

Second — Fresh,  home  mixed  Bordeaux  is  just  heavy  enough  to  form 
the  necessary  protective  coat,  without  which  it  is  only  partially  effective. 

Third — The  all  important  factor,  copper  content,  can  be  best  safe¬ 
guarded  by  home  mixing. 

To  safeguard  the  purity  and  strength  of  your  Bordeaux  Mixture  use 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

The  Standard  o£  Quality — 99T/2%  Bure 

Our  new  booklet  “Bordeaux  Mixture,  its  Preparation 
and  Use”  will  be  sent  Free  on  request.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  card  brings  it  promptly. 


Niehdls  Copper  Co« 


40  Wall  St. 
New  York 


230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago 


: TRIANGLE  BRAND— 


not  be  desirable.  The  retail  trade  pre¬ 
ferred  apples  sized  to  one-fourth  inch 
rather  than  2*4  or  2^  inch  minimum. 

“Apple  Varieties:  Prices.  Yields  and 
Acreages.”  Cornell  Bui.  495,  1929 ;  G.  P. 
Scoville  and  T.  E.  LaMont.  On  the  New 
York  wholesale  market  from  1919  to 
192S  for  apples  in  barrels,  McIntosh, 
Albemarle  Pippin,  Northern  Spy,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  and  Delicious  sold,  on 
the  average,  for  higher  prices  than  did 
the  other  varieties.  The  price  position  of 
the  Baldwin  has  been  about  average  hut 
has  been  improving  as  compared  with 
other  varieties.  On  the  New  York  whole¬ 
sale  market,  the  price  differential  between 
varieties  of  high  quality  and  those  of  low 
quality  is  greater  now  than  in  past  years. 
Among  the  varieties  showing  the  least 
gain  in  price  over  a  period  of  years  are 
Ben  Davis,  Gravenstein,  Tompkins  King, 
Jonathan,  and  Wealthy.  On  the  average 
the  profit  in  storing  apples  has  been  de¬ 
creasing  in  recent  years.  The  premium 
paid  for  high  quality  is  greater  on  the 
wholesale  market  than  on  farms  because 
dealers  tend  to  pay  an  average  price  for 
all  varieties  and  grades  that  they  buy 
from  a  farmer. 


American  Pomological  and 
Ohio  Horticultural  Socie¬ 
ties  Hold  Joint  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State 
Horticultural  Society,  held  Feb.  1-4,  was 
a  joint  meeting  with  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society.  Upon  invitation  of  the 
Ohio  society,  the  American  Pomological 
Society  held  their  annual  meeting  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  in  connection  with  the  regular 
Farmers’  Week  program  arranged  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Agricultural  College.  These 
two  societies  are  among  the  older  agricul¬ 
tural  organizations  now  in  existence  in 
this  country.  The  Ohio  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  was  organized  in  1817,  and 
the  American  Pomological  Society  a  year 
later. 

Having  the  meetings  combined  this 
year  enabled  the  officers  to  arrange  an 
exceptionally  strong  program.  Starting 
at  10  A.  M.,  Feh.  1,  there  were  gener¬ 
ally  three  sessions  each  day.  The  an¬ 
nual  address  of  Prof.  Wendell  Paddock, 
president  of  the  Ohio  Society,  and  that 
of  Prof.  J.  C.  Blair,  of  Illinois,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  were  broadcast  over  the  radio. 
Both  of  these  addresses  were  carefully 
prepared  reviews  of  the  work  of  the  or¬ 
ganizations  represented.  After  the  open¬ 
ing  addresses  the  two  presidents  divided 
the  time  as  presiding  officers  of  the  joint 
sessions. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Magness,  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  addressed  the 
meeting  twice,  discussing  first  the  mois¬ 
ture  relations  in  the  orchard.  The  ability 
of  soils  of  different  textures  and  depths 
to  retain  moisture  was  shown  to  vary 
considerably.  Deep  loamy  soils  have  much 
more  water-holding  capacity  than  shallow 
soils  or  coarse  stony  soils.  In  light  of 
the  severe  droughts  of  recent  years,  the 
importance  of  planting  orchards  on  soils 
having  ability  to  retain  moisture  was 
stressed.  Incorporating  cover  crops  and 
humus  in  the  soil,  as  well  as  surface 
mulching  with  straw  or  similar  material, 
were  suggested  as  means  of  conserving 
moisture. 

The  second  talk  of  Dr.  Magness  on 
storage  management  developed  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  discussion.  On  account 
of  the  tremendous  crop  of  apples  har¬ 
vested  in  Ohio  last  Fall  a  great  many 
common  storages  were  built.  Some  of 
these  were  hurriedly  constructed.  The  ex¬ 
tremely  mild  weather  throughout  the 
month  of  November  prevented  the  grow¬ 
ers  getting  common  storage  temperatures 
down  as  low  as  is  generally  expected,  and 
a  large  bulk  of  the  apples  so  stored  were 
forced  on  the  market  prematurely,  com¬ 
plicating  an  already  congested  market. 
No  subject  could  have  elicited  more  inter¬ 
est  than  a  discussion  of  storages.  While 
many  growers  depend  on  common  stor¬ 
ages  entirely  there  were  also  a  great 
many  Ohio  apples  stored  in  commercial 
cold  storages.  Only  a  few  of  the  growers 
own  their  own  cold-storage  plants. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Gourley,  Chief  in  Horticul¬ 
ture  at  the  Ohio  Station  and  College, 
made  a  report  of  a  recent  survey  under 
his  direction  on  the  residual  phosphorus 
in  orchard  soils.  Superphosphate  has 
been  used  extensively  in  orchards  grow¬ 
ing  in  sod  as  well  as  in  cultivated  or¬ 
chards.  The  soil  analyses  showed  that, 
in  sod  orchards,  the  phosphorus  had  only 
penetrated  a  short  distance  down  into  the 
soil.  In  cultivated  orchards,  more  phos¬ 
phorus  was  found  at  lower  levels  or  as 
far  down  as  the  depth  of  the  cultivation. 
It  was  suggested  that  phosphorus  might 
be  more  available  for  the  bulk  of  the  feed¬ 
ing  roots  of  apple  trees  where  the  land 
was  plowed  or  disked. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Howlett,  of  the  Experiment 
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Station,  reviewed  the  results  secured  from 
the  extensive  thinning  experiments  in 
progress  at  the  Ohio  Station.  Thinning 
Grimes  8  to  10  inches  in  the  heavy  crop 
year  showed  a  nice  increase  in  size  of 
fruit  as  well  as  a  profit  in  cash  returns. 
The  gains  from  thinning  Jonathan  were 
much  less.  Dr.  Howlett  also  reported  on 
some  interesting  early  season  thinning  of 
Summer  varieties.  His  conclusions  were 
that  the  amount  of  thinning  advisable 
depends  upon  the  variety,  type  of  prun¬ 
ing,  the  market  demands  and  a  number 
of  minor  factors. 

Prof.  W.  T.  Macoun,  who  was  to  have 
been  on  the  program,  could  not  be  present 
but  sent  a  paper  which  was  received  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  Prof.  Maeoun 
very  carefully  traced  the  methods  used  in 
developing  a  new  fruit  and  stated  that  it 
required  10  years  to  develop  and  popu¬ 
larize  a  variety.  Some  of  the  seedlings 
developed  at  Ottawa  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Maeoun,  especially  Melba  and 
.Joyce  have  been  well  received  in  Ohio. 

Prof.  C.  P.  Close,  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Prof.  B.  S.  Pickett, 
and  II.  L.  Lantz,  of  the  Iowa  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  also  discussed  new  varie¬ 
ties  and  seedlings  being  developed  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country.  Dr.  W.  A. 
Ruth,  of  the  Illinois  Station,  presented  a 
detailed  account  of  pruning  experiments 
under  way  in  that  State  with  Grimes 
and  Jonathan. 

D.  AY.  Sherman,  of  Canfield,  Ohio,  de¬ 
livered  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  use 
cff  natural  braces  for  apple  trees.  Mr. 
Sherman  recommended  the  practice  of 
wrapping  water  spouts  or  small  branches 
together  rather  than  the  use  of  cable  for 
interior  bracing. 

One  session  of  the  meeting  was  taken 
up  with  the  discussion  of  spraying.  A. 
L.  Pierstorff,  of  the  Extension  Service, 
described  the  history  and  control  of 
Brooks’  spot,  apple  blotch  and  sooty  fun¬ 
gus,  and  a  number  of  minor  diseases. 
Brooks’  spot  is  rather  serious  in  some 
sections  of  Southern  Ohio  and  control 
sprays  consist  of  dilute  Bordeaux  mixture 
applied  in  midsummer  and  later.  Dr.  H. 
G.  Young,  of  the  Experiment  Station 
staff,  described  some  of  the  more  recent 
development  of  wettable  sulphurs  and 
mild  sulphur  sprays  for  Summer  use.  C. 
W.  Ellenwood,  of  the  Ohio  Station,  re¬ 
ported  some  studies  made  on  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  spraying.  He  suggested  the 
possibility  of  using  equipment  to  better 
advantage  by  having  water  convenient 
and  also  in  some  eases  of  reducing  the 
strength  of  spray  solutions. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Porter,  of  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Entomology,  C.  It.  Outright  and 
It.  B.  Neiswander,  of  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  C.  It.  Cleveland,  from  one  of 
the  commercial  spray  oil  companies,  dis¬ 
cussed  various  phases  of  insect  control. 
Porter  and  Neiswander  reported  some 
progress  by  the  introduction  of  certain 
parasites  in  the  control  of  the  Oriental 
fruit  moth. 

One  session  of  the  meeting  was  devoted 
entirely  to  market  and  economic  ques¬ 
tions.  Dr.  M.  P.  Rasmussen,  of  Cornell 
University,  presented  an  elaborate  study 
of  the  trend  in  fruit  production.  C.  W. 
Hauck,  of  Ohio  State  University,  sug¬ 
gested  a  plan  for  the  control  of  roadside 
markets  in  Ohio.  The  roadside  market  is 
playing  an  important  part  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  fruit  and  truck  in  this  State, 
and  there  is  considerable  agitation  among 
growers  and  consumers  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  these  markets.  M.  W.  Baker, 
market  specialist,  reported  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  shipping  point  inspection  by  ap¬ 
ple-growers,  as  well  as  the  use  of  U.  S. 
standard  grades  in  Ohio.  E.  J.  Evans 
and  H.  L.  Mantle  led  a  discussion  on  the 
use  of  employers  insurance  for  fruit¬ 
growers.  Nearly  all  of  the  large  growers 
take  advantage  of  the  State  workmen’s 
compensation  insurance  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  of  Ohio.  One  day  of  the 
meeting  was  devoted  especially  to  stone 
and  small-fruit  problems.  Strawberries, 
grapes,  peaches  and  raspberries  were  all 
given  consideration. 

The  climax  of  the  whole  meeting  wras 
reached  with  the  two  addresses  by  Dr. 
L.  H.  Bailey.  One  of  these  was  delivered 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Ohio  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  and  the  other  at  a  gen¬ 
eral  session  held  in  the  largest  auditorium 
used  during  Farmers’  Week.  It  was 
good  to  turn  aside  from  the  practical  and 
serious  problems  of  culture  and  market¬ 
ing  to  the  broader  philosophy  of  rural 
life  expounded  by  Dr.  Bailey. 

There  was  the  usual  line  of  commercial 
exhibits,  equipment  and  materials.  Nur¬ 
serymen  also  had  exhibits.  The  Student 
Horticultural  Society,  of  the  University, 
sponsored  an  apple  show.  Of  chief  inter¬ 
est  in  this  show,  was  the  variety  exhibit 
from  the  Wooster  Experiment  Station. 
Well  over  100  varieties  were  shown,  and 
a  number  of  unnamed  seedlings  developed 
by  the  station. 

There  were  delegates  in  attendance 
from  a  number  of  States  in  the  Middle 
West  and  also  many  from  Eastern 
States.  Prof.  B.  S.  Pickett,  of  the  Iowa 
Station,  was  elected  president,  and  Dr. 
J.  H.  Gourley,  vice-president,  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society.  W.  E. 
Young,  of  the  W.  W.  Farnsworth  Co.,  of 
Waterville,  Ohio,  and  C.  E.  Dutton,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Melrose  orchard 
companies,  were  elected  president  and 
vice-president,  respectively,  of  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society.  The  remain¬ 
ing  officers  of  the  two  societies  were  re¬ 
elected  to  their  former  positions. 

Low  prices  of  fruit  the  past  season  and 
general  conditions  kept  many  regular  at¬ 
tendants  at  home  but  the  meetings  on 
the  whole  were  well  attended  and  the 
general  attitude  of  the  growers  hopeful. 

C.  W.  ELLENWOOD. 
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SOME  FACTS 

about  Farm  Machine  Prices 


The  statement  is  made  that  farmers  are 
not  purchasing  much-needed  farm  equipment 
because  implement  prices  are  out  of  line  with 
the  prices  of  farm  products.  We  would  all  like 
to  see  higher  prices  for  the  products  of  the  farm 
and  the  manufacturers  would  all  like  to  make 
further  reductions  in  prices  of  farm  equip¬ 
ment  if  their  costs  permitted  them  to  do  so. 

Present  farm  machine  prices  would  not  give 
any  one  in  the  industry  more  than  a  living 
profit  if  the  production  and  sales  were  any¬ 
where  near  normal;  and,  based  on  the  present 
small  demand,  farm  equipment  prices  are 
entirely  too  low  for  any  profit  to  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Profit  and  Loss 

That  the  farm  equipment  industry  has  not 
profiteered  is  proved  by  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts  of  the  various  companies.  They  show 
that  earnings  run  in  cycles — good  years  and 
bad  years— for  the  farm  equipment  manu¬ 
facturer  just  as  they  do  for  the  farmer. 

1  929,  for  instance,  was  a  good  year  for  both 
manufacturer  and  farmer;  1930  not  so  good; 
and  1931  a  year  of  distress. 

Go  over  the  manufacturers’  earnings  for 
the  last  thirty  years  and  you  find  that  average 
earnings  on  the  capital  invested  have  been  less 
than  ordinary  bank  interest;  and  remember 
that  these  earnings  were  made  on  sales  all 
over  the  world,  and  on  a  large  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  done  by  some  of  these  companies  in  motor 
trucks,  industrial  tractors,  road  machinery, 
and  other  equipment  not  sold  to  farmers. 

That  the  farm  equipment  industry  will 
show  a  substantial  loss  for  1931  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  reports  already  published  of 
four  of  the  leading  full-line  farm  equipment 
manufacturers,  showing  a  combined  loss  of 
over  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which 
would  have  been  much  greater  if  it  were  not 
for  their  business  in  other  countries  and  the 
sale  of  equipment  other  than  farm  machinery. 

Depreciation  Losses 

To  get  some  idea  of  the  tremendous  drop 
in  the  earning  power  of  the  implement 
industry,  consider  for  a  moment  what  has 
happened  to  the  prices  of  the  stocks  of  the 
prominent  implement  companies.  The  price 
of  1  2  shares  of  stock — one  share  each  of  both 
common  and  preferred  stocks  of  six  of  the 
large  implement  companies — on  February  1  7 
was  $272,  while  at  the  high  of  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  $1508.  Here  is  a  depreciation  of 
82  per  cent.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
terrific  decline  in  stock  prices  is  that  imple¬ 
ment  companies  lack  earning  power,  even 
with  equipment  prices  at  present  levels.  This 
in  turn  is  due  to  the  low  prices  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  and  a  consequent  lack  of  purchasing 
power  by  farmers. 

Price  Trends  in  the  Automotive 
Industry 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  why  the 
farm  equipment  industry  cannot  do  the  same 
as  the  automotive  industry,  that  is,  improve 
quality  and  lower  the  price. 

Our  answer  is  that  this  is  exactly  what  our 
industry  has  done  and  is  doing. 

In  the  development  of  the  farm  tractor, 
which  is  comparable  with  a  motor  car,  im¬ 
provements  and  price  reductions  made  are  fully 
equal  to  the  record  of  the  motor  car  industry. 

A  standard  two-plow  tractor  which  sold  in 
1914  for  $  1 450  now  sells  for  $8  i  0 — a  reduction 
of  $640  or  44  per  cent  and  a  far  better  tractor 
at  that.  In  1914a  three-plow  tractor  sold  for 
$  1 83 5 ;  today,  a  more  powerful  tractor,  vastly 
better  in  design  and  efficiency,  sells  for  $1050. 

Remember,  the  tractor  manufacturers  in  the 
last  five  years  have  had  a  volume  only  one- 


thirtieth  as  large  as  that  of  the  motor  car 
builders.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  record  of 
our  industry  in  improving  quality  and  lower¬ 
ing  prices  is  especially  noteworthy. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  tractor  and  motor 
car  industries  were  in  the  developmental  stage, 
with  every  opportunity  ahead  for  reduction 
in  cost  through  improvement  of  design, 
standardization,  use  of  labor-saving  machin¬ 
ery,  better  processes,  and  quantity  produc¬ 
tion,  because  of  an  ever-increasing  market. 
The  economies  in  manufacturing  methods  were 
more  than  sufficient  to  offset  the  increased  cost 
of  material  and  labor  brought  on  by  the  war. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  binders,  thresh¬ 
ing  machines,  horse-drawn  plows,  and  other 
machinery,  which  had  reached  their  peak  of 
development  long  before  and  where  all  econo¬ 
mies  of  mass  production  had  been  worked  out 
to  the  lowest  point  before  the  cost  of  materials, 
labor,  taxes  and  other  items  increased.  When 
the  war  brought  these  increases  they  could 
not  be  absorbed  or  offset  by  manufacturing 
economies  as  in  the  case  of  the  automotive 
industry. 

Declining  Demand  for  Old  Lines 

Moreover,  the  demand  for  binders  and 
threshers  was  lessened  by  the  advent  of  the 
combine ;  the  demand  for  horse-drawn  tools  was 
affected  by  the  introduction  of  tractor-drawn 
tools,  with  the  result  that  the  production  of 
all  these  older  lines  was  greatly  reduced. 

To  illustrate:  The  sale  of  horse-drawn 
grain  binders  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  volume  sold  in  a  like  period  thirty 
years  ago.  The  actual  sales  of  horse-drawn 
grain  binders  in  1931  were  about  one-tenth 
of  the  sales  made  in  1902. 

Even  as  late  as  1914,  the  total  number  of 
grain  binders  produced  was  215,386,  while 
in  1930  it  had  dropped  to  46,166.  No 
government  figures  are  out  for  1931,  but 
those  in  a  position  to  know  estimate  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  about  1 7,000  machines,  including 
tractor  binders. 

We  have  singled  out  the  grain  binder 
because  this  machine  is  most  often  used  as  a 
yardstick  in  making  price  comparisons.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  position  of  the  binder 
in  agriculture  is  comparatively  insignificant. 
It  is  vastly  different  from  what  it  was  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago.  The  American  farmer’s 
investment  in  grain  binders  during  the 
five  years,  1926-1930,  amounts  to  less  than 
2  per  cent  of  his  total  outlay  in  that  period 
for  all  farm  equipment.  What  is  true  of  the 
binder  may  also  be  said  of  other  horse-drawn 
equipment,  the  production  of  which  has  been 
greatly  lessened  by  the  advent  of  the  tractor 
and  other  power  equipment. 

The  old -line,  horse-drawn  tools  have  in¬ 
creased  in  price  since  1913  for  the  simple  reason 
that  post-war  increases  in  costs  of  labor, 
materials,  and  fixed  overhead  could  neither 
be  counteracted  by  an  increased  factory  pro¬ 
duction  nor  offset  by  improved  manufacturing 
processes.  Economies  already  made  could  not 
be  made  again.  In  the  automotive  industry 
these  economies  were  still  to  come;  on  the  old- 
line  implements  they  had  already  been  made. 

Factory  Overhead 

The  cost  of  any  machine  is  divided  into 
three  parts — labor,  material,  and  overhead. 
Overhead  is  a  fixed  charge  and  consists  of 
taxes,  insurance,  depreciation,  upkeep  of  fac¬ 
tory  and  equipment,  etc.  These  items  are  as 
much  a  part  of  the  cost  of  a  machine  as  ma¬ 
terial  and  direct  labor.  It  can  be  readily 
understood  that  if  this  unavoidable  fixed 
expense  must  be  charged  against  a  small 


number  of  machines,  the  cost  per  machine  is 
much  greater  than  if  the  fixed  expense  were 
spread  over  a  large  number  of  machines. 

Costs  of  material  and  labor  and  overhead 
are,  of  course,  higher  than  in  1913  and  this, 
taken  with  a  reduction  in  the  number  manu¬ 
factured  and  consequent  increase  of  overhead 
costs  per  unit,  makes  it  a  mathematical  cer¬ 
tainty  that  these  machines  must  now  cost 
more  to  build  than  in  the  past. 

Labor  and  Material  Costs 

The  other  elements  of  manufacturing  costs 
— labor  and  material — are  really  inseparable. 
The  wages  paid  to  labor  by  the  manufacturer 
in  the  implement  factory  is  a  very  important 
item,  and  yet  this  labor  is  only  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  the  total  labor  charge  in  the  cost  to 
manufacture.  A  large  part  of  the  price  paid 
for  materials  goes  to  wages  paid  previously 
to  labor  which  transformed  the  ore,  coal,  and 
timber  into  steel,  iron,  fuel,  and  lumber,  which 
are  the  finished  products  used  by  the  imple¬ 
ment  maker. 

In  addition,  a  large  proportion  of  all  trans¬ 
portation  charges  is  labor  costs. 

It  is  true  that  the  farmer  pays  the  freight 
on  the  goods  from  the  factory,  but  the 
implement  manufacturer  must  pay  freight 
on  two  tons  of  raw  materials,  fuel,  etc., 
going  into  the  plant  for  every  ton  of  manu¬ 
factured  product  going  out  of  it.  Going  back 
a  little  further,  the  manufacturer  of  steel  pays 
freight  on  four  tons  of  material  going  into 
his  works  for  every  ton  of  finished  steel 
going  out. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  only  the  wages  paid 
in  the  implement  factories,  but  the  labor 
costs  in  the  forests,  the  sawmills,  iron  mines, 
coal  mines,  coking  plants,  and  steel  mills, 
and  the  labor  cost  in  transportation  that 
chiefly  determine  manufacturing  costs. 

Efficiency  of  Perfected  Old  Lines 

This  industry  has  always  believed  that 
improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  farm  equip¬ 
ment  is  just  as  sound  and  just  as  necessary 
as  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  industrial 
equipment.  We  believe,  and  farmers  concur 
with  us  in  this  belief,  that  it  would  be  a 
disastrous  mistake  to  halt  such  improvement 
simply  to  save  a  few  dollars  here  or  there  on 
the  price  of  machines. 

The  True  Measure  of  Value 

These  better  implements  will  do  more  work 
and  last  longer  and  are  cheaper  to  use  per  acre 
or  per  bushel  than  ever  before.  As  convinc¬ 
ing  evidence  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  our  industry  in  this  direction,  again 
consider  the  grain  binder. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  have  paid  out  for 
grain  binders  of  all  kinds,  including  tractor 
binders,  only  one-half  as  much,  and  during 
the  year  1931  only  one-fifth  as  much,  as  in 
the  good  old  days  of  lower  binder  prices  that 
some  people  like  to  talk  about.  Yet  the  best 
statistics  available  indicate  that  grain  binders 
today  are  cutting  practically  the  same  acreage 
as  thirty  years  ago,  the  combine  harvesting 
little  if  any  more  than  the  increase  in  acreage. 

Similar  progress  has  been  made  in  all  other 
lines  of  farm  machines.  More  years  of  useful 
life  and  efficient  operation  have  been  built 
into  them.  Repairs  requirements  have  been 
greatly  reduced,  due  to  better  design,  better 
materials,  and  better  heat-treating  processes. 
As  a  direct  result  of  these  important  improve¬ 
ments  farm  equipment  actually  costs  less 
than  ever  before.  This  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked  when  comparing  prices  of  pre-war 
and  present-day  machinery. 
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You’ll  never  have  time  to  enjoy  life  fully  as  long  as  you 
have  stumps  in  cultivated  fields.  You’ll  never  do  all  that 
you  would  like  to  do  .  .  all  you  could  so  easily  do  .  .  until 
the  stumps  are  removed.  Plan  now  to  enjoy  new  farm 
freedom  . .  more  time  for  leisure.  Decide  now  to  get  rid  of 
those  stumps  easily  and  economically  by  Atlas  methods. 

ATLAS 

hARMEX 

STUMPING 

is  freeing  farmers  everywhere  from  drudgery  .  .  .  giving  them 
new  opportunities  for  leisure  and  occasional  vacations.  Atlas 
methods  are  sound  methods,  economical  methods  .  .  .  safe 
methods. 

Send  today  for  the  free  booklet  “Stumping  With  Farmex.” 

Free  your  time  without  griefs,  or  trouble.  And  .  .  .  no  matter 
what  your  previous  experience  has  been,  try  a  case 
of  Farmex. 


ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
Please  send  Farmex  □  Stumping  with  Farmex 
Booklets  Checked:  P]  Ditching  with  Farmex 

f~l  Rock  &  Boulder  Blasting  with  Farmex 
□  Soil  Blasting  with  Farmex 


Name . . 

Address . Town  and  State 


IRON  AGE 

The  100% 

Two-man 
Planter 


Potato  Planters 


Ascisted-Feed 
and 

Automatic  -  Feed 

One,  Two  and  Three  Row 

With  and  Without  Fertilizer  Distributor 
Improved  features  on  Assisted-Feed 
Planters  greatly  reduce  work  of  operator 
and  increase  speed.  Automatic  Planters 
have  adjustable  pickers.  Plant  small,  me¬ 
dium  and  large  seed  with  same  high  degree 
of  acouracy.  Does  not  bruise  or  crush 
seed.  All  planters  equipped  with  Conver¬ 
tible  Disc  Covering  Gangs.l  Covers  with 
ridge  or  shallow  covering  in  furrow — Con¬ 
trols  Rhizootonia. 

Write  for  New  Bulletin  1232 

A.  B.  Farquhar,  Limited 
Box  1230  York,  Pa. 


Licensed  and  Bonded  Produce  Dealers 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

.  . . TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


For  Best  Prices 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

George  Schaefer  &  Sons,  Inc. 

2291  12th  Avenue  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Request 
Established  1885 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 
Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 


iHiainnra 

Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  Sew  York  C'lty 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  Is  iho  time  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Dally  Coops  Supplied  Free 
SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave.,  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun's.  Bradsireei's  or  any  eoimnereial  agency 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGOS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  Y  ork  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
March  19,  1932.  In  most  eases  the  top  price  is 
given. 

MILK 

March:  League-pool:  Glass  1,  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat.  201-210-mile  zone,  S1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A.  $1.10:  Class  2D.  $1.36;  Class  3.  $1.15. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  biitterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.69;  Class  2, 
$1.35;  Class  3,  $1.15. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  23%c:  extra.  92  score, 
22% c:  firsts,  87  to  91  score,  21  to  22c;  lower 
grades,  18%  to  2014c;  ladles,  18  to  20c;  pack¬ 
ing  stock,  12  to  17e;  sweet  fancy,  25% c;  extras, 
24%e;  firsts,  22  to  24%c;  renovated,  21c;  cen¬ 
tralized,  21%c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  includ¬ 
ing  premium,  22  to  23e;  hennery  specials.  19% 
to  21c;  standards,  18  to  1 8 % c ;  nearby  mediums, 
17  to  18%c:  browns,  special  pack,  16  to  18c; 
standards,  15  to  15%c;  mixed  colors,  special 
pack.  16  to  17%e;  standards,  45  lbs..  15c;  re¬ 
handled  receipts,  43  lbs..  14%c;  mediums,  12% 
to  13c;  Pacific  Coast  fresh  specials,  22%  to 
23c;  standards,  21  to  22c. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  ui).  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  20c;  chickens,  large  breeds,  best, 
24c;  small  breeds,  best,  18c;  roosters,  10c; 
ducks,  19c;  geese,  15e;  rabbits,  lb.,  16c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  29e;  fair  to  good.  20  to 
26c;  capons,  best,  32c;  roosters,  13c;  fowls,  24c; 
ducks,  17c;  geese,  ISc;  turkeys,  No.  1,  nearby, 
29c:  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded.  40c;  graded,  45c; 
dark,  doz.,  $3.50;  culls,  $2.50. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb..  9c:  good  to  choice,  6  to  8c; 
lambs,  hothouse,  head,  $6. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $7.35;  bulls,  $3.75;  cows,  $3; 
calves,  best,  $9;  common  to  good,  $4  to  $7.50; 
sheep,  $3;  lambs,  $7.60;  hogs,  $4.75. 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs.,  $2.15;  Maine,  180  lbs., 
$1.85;  Idaho,  100  lbs.,  $2.40;  new,  bbl.,  $4; 
sweet  potatoes,  Md.,  bu.,  65c;  Jersey,  bu.,  $1.10. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.,  $6;  beets,  bu.,  50c;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  20c;  cabbage,  ton,  $23;  carrots,  bu. 
bskt.,  $2;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $2.50;  cucumbers, 
Fla.,  bu.,  $3.25;  eggplant,  bu.,  $2.50;  horse¬ 
radish,  bbl.,  $6;  kale,  bbl.,  $1;  lettuce,  bu., 
$3.50;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $5.75;  parsley,  bu., 
$1.10;  peas,  bu.,  $3.50;  peppers,  bu.,  $2;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  $1.25;  string  beans,  bu.,  $4;  tomatoes, 
Fla.,  crate,  $2.50;  watercress,  100  bchs.,  $3.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  R.  I.  Greening,  bskt.,  $1.35;  Wealthy, 
$1.10;  McIntosh,  $2.25;  Baldwin,  $1.10;  Stay- 
man,  $1.10;  York  Imperial,  $1;  pears,  En.,  bu., 
$1;  strawberries,  Su..  qt.,  33c;  kunmquats,  qt., 
10c;  peaches.  Chili,  box  of  17  lbs.,  $3, 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  SIS;  No.  2,  $17;  No.  3.  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $18;  straw,  rye,  $20;  oat  and 
wheat,  $11. 

FEEDS 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations;  City 
bran,  $21.85;  standard  middlings,  $20.85;  Red- 
dog,  $21.85;  hominy  feed,  $18.60;  cottonseed 
meal,  $22.50. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  73%c;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
50%e;  oats,  No.  2  white,  35%c;  rye,  65%c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter. — Solid-packed  creamery  in  tubs,  fancy, 
higher  scoring  than  extra,  23%  to  26%c;  92 
score,  22%c;  91  score,  22%e;  90  score,  22c;  89 
score,  21%c;  S8  score,  21%e;  87  score,  21  %c ; 
86  score,  21c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  extra  firsts.  10%c;  fresh  firsts, 
in  new  cases,  15c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand 
cases,  14e;  average  current  receipts,  in  second¬ 
hand  cases,  13c;  fresh  seconds,  12  to  13c;  re¬ 
frigerator  firsts,  11  to  12e;  seconds,  10  to  11c; 
carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs,  in 
cases,  20  to  22c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
20c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  18  to  19c;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  fancy,  17  to  18c;  ordinary,  13  to  16c; 
roasting  chickens,  fancy,  large,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
20  to  22c;  Spring  chickens,  fancy  Plymouth 
Rocks,  medium-sized,  22  to  23c;  broilers,  fancy, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  25c;  barebaeks  and  poor  qual¬ 
ity,  lower;  broilers,  fancy,  mixed  colors,  23  to 
24c;  mixed  colored  Spring  chickens,  fancy,  18  to 
20c;  staggy  young  roosters,  15c;  old  roosters, 
12c;  ducks,  large  White  Pekin,  young,  20c; 
ducks,  mixed  colors,  old,  17  to  18c;  Muscovy 
ducks,  17  to  ISc;  turkeys,  fancy  liens,  26c;  toms. 
16  to  18c;  geese,  fat,  15  to  18c;  ordinary,  12 
to  14c;  guineas,  fancy,  young,  2  lbs.  each  or 
over,  $1.20  per  pair;  under  2  lbs.,  fancy,  young, 
90c;  staggy,  75c;  old  guineas,  65  to  70c;  pigeons, 
per  pair,  young,  30e;  old,  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in  boxes, 
weighing  over  6  lbs.,  20  to  21c;  weighing  0  lbs., 
22c;  4  to  5%  lbs.,  23c;  3  to  3%  lbs.,  21  to 
22c;  2%  lbs.,  20c;  under  2%  lbs.,  18  to  19c; 
old  roosters,  dry-picked,  Western,  weighing  5 
lbs.  or  over,  12  to  13c;  under  5  lbs.,  10  to  11c; 
chickens,  fresh-killed,  fancy.  Western  broilers, 
24  to  26c;  chickens,  stags,  14  to  17c;  roasting 
chickens,  frozen,  4  lbs.  or  over,  25  to  27c; 
Western  broilers,  frozen,  26  to  29c;  Pacific  coast 
bi'oilers,  fancy,  frozen,  26  to  28c. 

Apples.- — Barrels:  West  Virginia,  Ben  Davis, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $2.25;  New  York,  Rhode 
Island  Greenings  combination.  U.  S.  No.  1  and 
U.  S.  utility,  2%-in.  up,  $2.75;  Virginia,  Stay- 
mans,  U.  S  No.  1,  2!4  to  2%-in.,  few  sales, 
$1.50;  Black  Twigs,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up, 
$2.50;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $2;  U.  S.  utility, 
2%-in.  up,  showing  scald,  $2;  Yorks,  U.  S. 
utility,  2%-in.  up,  $2;  Ben  Davis,  U.  S.  utility, 
2%-in.  up.  $2;  Romes,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%  to  2%- 
in.,  $2;  Winesaps,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  very 
few  sales,  $2.75;  Delicious,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
up,  fair  condition,  $3.  Bushel  baskets:  New 
York,  Rhode  Island  Greenings,  U.  S’.  No.  1,  2%- 
in.  up,  $1.25;  few  higher;  U.  S.  utility,  2%-in. 
up,  75c;  Maryland,  Delicious,  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%- 
in.  up,  $1.40;  Paragons.  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  up, 
$1.15;  Staymans,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $1.15; 
Yorks,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  85c;  Delaware, 
Staymans,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  up,  $1.30;  U.  S. 
utility,  2%-in.  up.  90c  to  $1;  West  Virginia, 
Staymans,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  up,  $1.25;  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  Virginia, 

Yorks,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  up,  85c;  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2%-in.  up,  75c;  Staymans,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
up,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  Pennsylvania,  Staymans,  U. 
S’.  No.  1,  3 -in.  up,  $1.25;  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in. 
up,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  Yorks,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  up, 
$1.10;  Black  Twigs,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  90c; 
Paragons,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up.  90c.  Street 
sales:  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  %-bu. 
bskts.,  Staymans,  40  to  65c;  Romes,  35  to  50c; 
Yorks,  35  to  55c;  Paragons,  40  to  65c;  Penn¬ 


sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey, 
bu..  U  S.  No.  1,  medium  to  large  Staymans 
and  Delicious,  $1  to  $1.50;  Romes,  75c  to  $1.25; 
other  varieties,  65c  to  $1. 

Potatoes. — Maine,  100-lb.  sack.  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  U.  S.  No.  1,  90  to  95c;  few  higher.  Boat 
receipts,  dock  sales,  100-lb.  sack.  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  and  Spaulding  Rose,  U.  S.  No.  1,  82%  to 
85c;  few  higher,  few  lower;  Idaho.  lOO^lb.  sack. 
Russet  Burbanks,  U.  S.  No.  1,  bakers  in,  $1.85 
to  $2;  poorer,  $1.75;  15-lb.  sack,  Russet  Bur¬ 
banks,  bakers,  33  to  34c;  10-lb.  sack,  Russet 
Burbanks,  bakers,  23  to  24c.  Street  sales:  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  Jersey,  100-lb.  sack,  various 
varieties,  U.  S.  No.  1.  mostly  65  to  75c;  well 
graded,  80  to  90e;  poorly  graded,  50  to  60c;  U. 
S.  No.  2.  30  to  45e. 

Cabbage — New,  market  stronger,  Texas  crates, 
approximately  SO  lbs.,  flat  and  round  type,  $3 
to  $3.25;  Western  lettuce  crates,  Savoy  type, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  poor  low  as  $1;  Florida,  half¬ 
barrel  hampers,  pointed  type,  $1.75  to  $1.90; 
half-barrel  hampers.  Savoy  type,  fair  quality 
and  condition,  $1.15;  10-in.  celery  crates,  point¬ 
ed,  $2.  Old.  market  stronger;  New  York,  90-lb. 
sacks  Danish,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  poor  low  as  $1; 
100-lb.  sacks  Danish,  mostly  $1.40;  few  $1.50; 
bulk,  per  ton,  Danish,  few  sacks,  $18  to  $25; 
mostly  $22. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Few  important  changes  have  occurred  on  the 
Boston  Produce  Market  this  past  week.  Demand 
has  about  kept  pace  with  supplies  in  most  cases. 
Very  little  trading  was  noted  on  the  wool 
market.  Eggs  were  lower. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  various  varieties  ordinary  25  to  75c.  Bald¬ 
wins  mostly  75c  to  $1.35.  Extra  fancy  mostly 
$1.50  to  $2.  McIntosh  mostly  $1.50  to  $2.  Ex¬ 
tra  fancy  $2.25  to  $2.60  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  Wolf 
Rivers  $1.50  to  $2  bbl.  Va.  various  varieties 
85c  to  $1.10  bu.  tub.  Pa.  and  N.  Y.  Baldwins 
U.  S.  Utility  65  to  90c,  poorer  50c.  U.  S.  1 
90e  to  $1.15  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  fair. 
Native  cut  oft  60c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Texas 
behd.  $1.25  to  $1.60  %  crate. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  N.  Y.  Danish  90c  to  $1.15  100  lbs.  Texas 
crates  $3  to  $3.50.  Savoy  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.50 
crate.  Fla.  1%-bu.  hampers  white  $1.35  to 
$1.50. 

Cauliflower. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Calif,  pony  erts.  mostly  $2  to  $2.25. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native.  Fla.  10-in.  crates  best  $2.25  to  $3.50, 
poorer  low  as  $1.50. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  increasing,  demand  fair, 
market  draggy.  Hothouse  native  60  to  72  cukes, 
ordinary,  $3  to  $5,  best  mostly  $6  to  $7  std. 
bu.  box.  Fla.  cartons,  fancy,  mostly  $1.50  to 
$1.75  doz.  Fla.  outdoor  $3  to  $4  bu.  hamper. 

Lettuce.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  18  heads  hothouse  60  to  85c  std.  bu. 
box.  Calif.  4  to  5  do/.,  heads,  best  $2.75  to 
$3,75,  poorer  low  as  $1.50  crate. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  50c  to  $1;  N.  Y.  50  to  90c;  Pa.  35  to  85c 
3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  $2  to  $2.25  std.  bu.  box.  Mass, 
yellow  mostly  $2.50  to  $2.75  50  lbs.  N.  1'. 
mostly  $2.50  to  $2.85  50  lbs.  Mich,  large  $2.75 
to  $3  50  lbs.  Chile  $3.50  to  $3.60  crate. 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  cut  off  best  $1  to  $1.25,  poorer 
tow  as  EOe  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Me.  100  lbs..  Green  Mountains  best  mostly  85c, 
few  80c  100-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  I.  few  sales,  mostly 
$1.50  to  $1.60  90-lb.  bag. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  50  to  60  bchs.,  best  $1  to  $1.25, 
poorer  low  as  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  mostly  9  to  10c  lb. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Tex. 
Savoy  75  to  85c  bu.  bskt. 

Squash.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Hubbard  native  $5  to  $6  bbl.,  mostly 
$120  to  $140  ton.  Ohio  light  arrivals,  no  sales 
noted. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  ruta  or  purple  tops  40  to  65c  std.  bu.  box. 
White  Capes  50  to  75c  50-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  1., 
ruta,  mostly  50  to  75c  50-lb.  bag. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
poor.  Hothouse  natives  no  sales  noted.  Fla. 
outdoor  ord.  $1.50  to  $1.75,  fair  quality  $2  to 
$2.50  lug.  Mex.  fair  $2  to  $3  lug. 

Hay. — Supplies  plentiful,  demand  poor,  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  No.  1  Timothy  $18.50;  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy  $17.  Eastern  fine  to  coarse  $15.50  to 
$10.50.  Clover  mixed,  red,  $17;  Alsike  $17.50 
ton. 

Butter.  - —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras 
22%c;  firsts  21%  to  22c;  seconds  21  to  21%e  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  unsettled;  nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  22c;  white  extras  21c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern  17  to  18o  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
firm.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  24  to  25c;  3  to  3%  lbs. 
21  to  23c.  Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  23  to  26c;  4% 
lbs.  27c.  Roosters  14  to  15c  lb.  Stags  14  to 
17c.  Capons  26  to  29c.  Live  poultry  firm.  Fowl 
20  to  22c.  Leghorns  18  to  19c.  Chickens  large 

20  to  23c.  Stags  15c.  Roosters  12c.  Broilers 
large  18  to  20c,  small  15  to  16c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Yr.  held 
extras  1931,  IS  to  18%c;  extras  1930  no  sales; 
firsts  17%  to  ISc;  fresh  firsts  15  to  15%c;  west¬ 
ern  held  extras  1931  17  to  18c;  extras  1930  no 
sales;  firsts  16  to  17c;  fresh  firsts  1931  13% 
to  14%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.25  'to 
$3.75.  Calif,  small  white  $3.50  to  $4.  Yellow 
eyes  $3.50  to  $4.  Red  kidney  $3.75  to  $4.  Lima 
$5  to  $5.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.  —  Market  very  dull,  demand  light. 
Prices  unchanged. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  23  to  23%c; 
clothing,  18c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to  24c; 
clothing,  18  to  19c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to 

23 Vic;  clothing,  20c;  Vi  blood,  combing,  21  to 

21  Vic;  clothing,  20c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  56  to  58c; 
clothing,  47  to  49c;  Vi  blood,  combing,  50  to 

52c;  clothing,  42  to  44c;  %  blood,  combing, 

42  to  44c;  clothing,  3S  to  40c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  36  to  37c;  clothing,  34  to  35c;  Terr,  fine, 
combing,  55  to  57c;  clothing,  48  to  50c;  % 

blood  combing,  52  to  54c;  clothing,  46  to  48c"; 
%  blood  combing,  47  to  50c;  clothing,  42  to 

45c;  %  blood,  combing,  40  to  42c;  clothing,  37 
to  39c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  barely  steady 
with  a  week  ago,  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales 
$4  to  $4.o0. 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  cows  and  bulls  light, 
vealers  fairly  liberal,  cows  and  bulls  barely 
steady,  vealers  fully  $1  lower,  some  sales  off 
more,  demand  generally  very  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2  to  $3.50,  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1.50  to  $2. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $3.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $4  to  $7,  cull 
and  common  $2.50  to  $4. 

Sheep.- — None. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  fully  normal,  market 
mostly  steady  with  last  week,  few  selected 
choice  $120,  demand  very  dull.  Choice,  head. 
$95  to  $110;  good.  $85  to  $95;  medium,  $50  to 
$85;  common,  $40  to  $50. 
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Planet  Jr.  No.  1 7 
Single  Wheel  Hoe 
.  ,  .  plows,  hoes, 
weeds ,  cultivates . 
(Complete  with  parts 
— F.  O.  B.  Factory ) 

*7.75 


Have 
you  a 

*150  GARDEN? 


The  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  says  a  half-acre 
garden,  if  properly  cared  for,  trill  supply  vege¬ 
tables  for  a  family  of  five  or  six — with  a  market 
value  of  $100  to  $150.  These  vegetables  aro 
ready  when  you  want  them— always  fresh,  high 
quality.  This  is  real  economy  for  every  farmer— 
a  saving  in  time,  trouble  and  money. 

.  planf*  Jr*  gives  you  such  a  garden.  It  is  quick, 
light,  simple — four  times  faster  than  the  old  way. 
Makes  gardening  a  pleasure.  Why  not  see  the 
nearby  Planet  Jr.  dealer — or  write  ? 


Planet  Jr.  outfits  —  $ 3.25  to 
$295.00  —  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

FREE  Take  home  a  No.  17  (or  any  other 
™,  ■  !>  4  AM  Planet  Jr.hand  tool) for  a  iveek’s  trial, 
m.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send  us  his  name. 


- SEND  THE  COUPON  TODAY 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  38-H 
5th  &  Clenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  Makers  of  the  Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  i — i 

Garden  Tractor.  Catalog  on  request.  1 _ 1 

Send  me  the  complete  catalog  of  Planet  Jr.  Farm 
and  Garden  Tools,  and  details  of  your  Free  Trial  Offer. 

Name _ 

St.  or  It.  F.  D. . . . 


Pawn - - Co . JState 


Ferguson  Wheelless  Plows.  New  16"  single 
bottoms.  Only  $57.50.  Actual  saving  of 
$30.50!  Especially  made  for  Fordson.  No 
backward  tipping.  Great  for  rough, 
hilly  conditions.  Also  fits  10-20 
International. 

FREE  BOOKLET— Gc 

two  gang  12"  and  14" 

FERGUSON-SHERMAN.  Inc. 

Box  R,  Evansville,  Ind. 


Plowsi  l  A  Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 
gggjJj*  Farms.  Gardners.  Florists,  N 

Cultivates 


^  ies.  Fruit  Growers  &  Poultrymen 

AMPLE  POWER 

FieId  &  Truck 

MOWS II Ay  m  Crop  Tools — Lawn 

andLawns 


and  Hay  Mowing 
'EASY  TERMS 

I  Runs  Belt  Machines. pumps. saws. 

I  High  Clearance — Enclosed  Gears. 

CATALOG  FREE 

I  Write  Today,  for  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alog  and  Easy  Payment  Plan. 


Walk 
or  Ride 


STANDARD  ENGINE  CO.  I 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  *  New  York,  N.  Y. 
3261  Como  Ave.  2407  Chestnut  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


THROW  YOUR  SPADE  AWAY 


Why  spend  hours  of  back- breaking:  spading:.  Do  the  io 
a  fraction  of  the  time  with  a  TUG-O- WHEEL  Hand  Plow. 

TUG-O- WHEEL  does  all  the  plowing  and  cultivating 
jobs — faster — better — cheaper  than  hand  methods  or  push 
type  wheel  plows.  Does  twice  the  amount  of  work  in  half 
the  time.  Plows  to  depth  of  5  inches.  Cultivates  and  weeds 
1  or  2  rows.  Ideal  for  truck  gardeners,  nurserymen, 
poultrymen— for  all  small  farm  and  garden  work 
Send  for  FREE  booklet  which  tells  more 
about  this  remarkable  time  and  labor 
saving  implement. 

tug-o-wheel  plow  company 

Schenectady,  New  York 
Department  100 


make  money 

Fulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with  “Hercules”— 
the  fastest,  easiest  operating: 
stump  puller  made.  Tractor, 
horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— 10%  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


''I  130 


Write  Quick  for  Agent’s  Offer 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  you. 
in  my  new  special  agent’s  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  bier  catalog:— free. 

HERCULES  MFC.  CO.  ' 
29th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


€.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Redwood,  $1.40 — White  Pine,  $1.60 
Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

JGLASS  -  -  -  $1.90  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Kidnapper  Gets  Life  Sentence.  — 
Leon  Golden,  51  years  old,  of  225  East 
168th  Street,  the  Bronx,  New  York  City, 
a  fourth  offender,  who  was  convicted  with 
two  other  men  of  kidnapping  a  man  for 
a  ,$50,000  ransom,  received  a  life  term  of 
imprisonment  March  2  from  Judge  Nott 
in  General  Sessions. 

Quarantine  Conferences.  —  Four 
public  hearings  to  consider  the  status  and 
possible  discontinuance  of  four  important 
Federal  domestic  plant  quarantines  • — 
those  on  the  European  corn-borer,  the 
Japanese  beetle,  the  white  pine  blister 
rust  and  Narcissus  bulbs,  will  be  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C..  March  24  to  28.  upon 
order  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Arthur 
M.  Hyde,  it  was  announced  on  Feb.  24. 
The  hearings  will  also  consider  the  pres¬ 
ent  value,  need  and  effectiveness  of  the 
quarantines.  The  necessity  of  consider¬ 
ing  the  abandonment  or  severe  curtail¬ 
ment  of  quarantine  activities  has  doubt¬ 
less  come  about  in  part  by  the  drastic  re¬ 
ductions  made  in  the  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  The  agricultural  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  carries  only  $2,748,430 
for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Quarantine,  a 
decrease  of  nearly  $1,000,000  from  its 
fund  for  the  current  year  and  $500,000 
less  than  the  bureau  estimated  as  the 
minimum  upon  which  it  could  operate 
during  the  year  beginning  July  1.  A  cut 
of  $655,000  has  been  made  in  the  fund  for 
the  control  of  the  European  corn-borer 
and  that  for  control  of  the  Japanese  bee¬ 
tle  has  been  reduced  $45,000.  Unless  some 
devastating  outbreak  occurs,  Congress 
will  not  provide  any  additional  funds,  and 
the  only  emergency  now  anticipated  is  an 
outbreak  of  grasshoppers  in  the  North¬ 
western  States,  for  which  $1,450,000  will 
be  provided  for  the  Bureau  of  Ento¬ 
mology. 

Congress  Votes  for  Free  Wheat. — 
By  a  vote  of  344  to  2  the  House  March 
3  passed  the  Norbeck  joint  resolution  au¬ 
thorizing  the  free  distribution  of  40,000,- 
000  bushels  of  government-owned  wheat, 
through  the  American  Red  Cross  and  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  relief  of  distress.  Rep¬ 
resentative  Adkins,  Republican,  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  Hope,  Republican,  of  Kansas, 
cast  the  dissenting  votes. 

Preservation  of  Redwood  Forest. — 
Preservation  of  about  6,000  acres  of  red¬ 
wood  forests  in  Northern  California  has 
been  made  possible  by  a  gift  of  $500,000 
by  Edward  S.  Harkness,  of  New  York, 
the  Save-the-Redwoods  League  announced 
March  3.  The  contribution  has  been 
matched  in  part  by  funds  from  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Park  Commission,  and  a 
deed  to  forest  lands  was  acquired  by  the 
commission.  The  new  acreage  added  to 
the  public’s  domain  lies  along  both  sides 
of  Prairie  Creek,  starting  about  342  miles 
north  of  San  Francisco. 

Death  of  Indian  Chief.  —  Plenty 
Coos,  chief  of  the  Crow  Tribe,  who  rep¬ 
resented  the  American  Indians  at  the 
burial  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  at  Arling¬ 
ton  Cemetery,  died  March  4  at  his  reser¬ 
vation  home  at  Pryor,  Mont.  For  many 
months  Chief  Plenty  Coos  had  been  ili, 
blind  and  crippled.  He  was  85  years  old. 
Known  chiefly  as  a  chieftain  particularly 
skillful  in  negotiations  with  the  govern¬ 
ment,  Plenty  Coos  was  often  the  central  j 
figure  in  ceremonies  honoring  celebrities 
coming  to  that  section.  Among  the  no¬ 
tables  he  inducted  into  the  Crow  tribe 
were  Marshal  Foch,  Vice-President  Curt¬ 
is.  former  Governor  Frank  O.  Lowden,  of 
Illinois  and  Major  Gen.  James  G.  Har- 
board.  Several  years  ago  the  chief  gave 
his  home  and  the  surrounding  40  acres  to 
the  United  States  for  use  as  a  public  park 
and  as  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  tribe  and  the  white  race. 

The  New  Tax  Bill. — -The  new  non¬ 
partisan  tax  bill,  carrying  a  2.25  per  cent 
general  manufacturers’  sales  levy  as  its 
major  feature,  was  completed  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  March  5. 
The  new  measure  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
duce  $1,096,000,000  in  additional  revenue 
for  the  fiscal  year  1933.  This  amount, 
coupled  with  expected  savings  in  current 
appropriations  of  $125,000,000  and  minor 
increases  in  postal  rates  to  produce  $25,- 
000.000,  will  he  about  $5,000,000  more 
than  is  necessary  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  a  year  from  next  June,  according 
to  present  estimates.  Changes  made  in 
the  income,  corporate,  estate  and  gift 
taxes  reported  would  be  permanent  until 
amended,  revoked  or  appealed.  Excise, 
manufacturers’  and  special  excise  taxes 
would  expire  on  June  30,  1934.  Follow¬ 
ing  are  the  main  features  of  the  bill :  A 
214  per  cent  sales  tax  on  most  commodi¬ 
ties  except  necessities.  Increases  in  the 
present  income  tax  rate  from  1%.  3  and 
5  per  cent  to  2,  4  and  6  per  cent.  Reduc¬ 
tion  of  income  tax  exemptions  from  $3,- 
500  for  a  married  person  to  $2,500  and 
for  single  persons  $1,500  to  $1,000.  Ii> 
crease  in  maximum  surtax  to  40  per  cent 
on  incomes  above  $100,000.  Reduction 
of  earned  income  base  from  first  $20,000 
to  first  $12,000.  Doubling  of  estate  tax 
rates  with  the  addition  of  a  “super-tax.” 
Imposition  of  gift  tax  with  maximum 
rate  of  30  per  cent.  Increase  of  amuse¬ 
ment  taxes  to  10  per  cent  on  admissions 
above  25  cents.  Increase  in  fees  for 
stock  transfers  from  2  to  4  cents  per 
share;  also  applicable  to  stocks  loaned 
for  covering  short  sales.  Special  excise 
tax  on  lubricating  oils  of  4  cents  a  gal¬ 
lon.  Excise  taxes  on  malt  syrups  of  35 
cents  a  gallon,  on  grape  concentrates  of 
40  per  cent  and  on  “wort”  of  5  cents  per 
gallon.  Special  excise  taxes  on  telegraph, 
telephone,  cable  and  radio  messages.  A 
tax  of  1  cent  a  gallon  on  imported  gaso¬ 
line,  gas,  oil.  fuel  and  crude  oil. 


HIS  NEIGHBORS 


COULDN’T 
BELIEVE 


HE  IS  SATISFIED.  Mr.  Emil 
Monzeglio,  who  got  313 
crates  of  cauliflower  like 
this,  per  acre,  last  year. 
They  were  so  good  they 
brought  premium  prices. 


EMIL  MONZEGLIO’S  truck  farm  is  at  Moriches,  Suffolk 
County,  Long  Island.  When  his  neighbors  saw  the  won¬ 
derful  crop  of  lima  beans  and  cauliflower  he  was  getting  they 
asked  him  what  the  yield  was.  When  he  told  them  250  bu.  of 
beans  to  the  acre  and  313  crates  of  cauliflower,  they  just  couldn’t 
believe  it.  So  he  let  them  harvest  some  of  the  crop  themselves 
and  then  they  knew.  No  wonder  they  were  surprised !  Both  his 
yields  were  more  than  twice  the  local  average. 

We’ll  let  Mr.  Monzeglio  tell  you  the  reason  for  his  crop,  in 
his  own  words.  He  writes:  ''I’ve  got  to  give  Agrico  Fertilizer 
credit  for  my  fine  yields.  Three  years  ago,  I  tested  Agrico 
against  another  good  fertilizer.  There  was  as  much  difference  as 
night  and  day.  The  Agrico  piece  produced  100  bu.  more  beans 
to  the  acre.  Since  then  I’ve  used  nothing  but  Agrico.  This  year 
I  used  it  on  my  8  acres  of  beans  and  10  acres  of  cauliflower  and 
I  got  the  best  yields  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

"My  beans  yielded  250  bu.  per  acre  and  my  cauliflower  313 
crates  per  acre.  These  yields  were  over  twice  the  local  average, 
and  I  got  25c  a  bushel  above  the  market  price  for  my  beans  and 
5-10c  a  crate  above  the  market  price  for  my  cauliflower. 

"My  neighbors  couldn’t  believe  I  had  such  yields  until  they 
harvested  some  of  the  crops  themselves.  I  can  thank  Agrico 
for  my  success.  It  doesn’t  cost  much  more  than  ordinary  fertilizer 
but  I’d  be  glad  to  pay  $10  a  ton  more  for  it  if  I  had  to. 

Reports  like  this  are  coming  in 
from  all  over  the  State.  What 
AGRICO  has  done  for  these  farmers, 
it  can  do  for  you.  We  only  ask  you 
to  try  it  this  year  and  satisfy  your¬ 
self  that  it  is  a  better  fertilizer. 

Remember  AGRICO  contains  extra 
plant  foods  and  there’s  a  brand  of 
AGRICO  for  each  crop. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  FERTILIZER  with  the  EXTRA  PLANT  FOODS 


General  Chemical  Gompanv 

40  Rector  Street,  NewYork^ 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  .  $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  gulf  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection.  Including  heating 
boilers,  piping  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  C0RP. 

1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  ¥. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  tune  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  kitchen  garden  is  an  important  feature  on 
any  farm,  not  only  for  its  food  value,  but  also 
as  an  exhibit  of  wholesome  farm  produce.  A  little 
plot  grudgingly  turned  over  in  Spring,  and  left  for 
the  rest  of  the  season  to  the  overburdened  hands  of 
mother  and  the  girls,  is  not  sufficient  for  a  family  of 
any  size.  It  should  he  a  plot  of  easy  access  from 
the  house  so  laid  out  that  it  may  be  conveniently 
cultivated ;  it  should  grow  successive  crops  from  the 
time  of  rhubarb  and  early  onions  until  the  last  of 
the  root  crops  are  harvested  in  the  Fall.  If  a  care¬ 
ful  account  is  kept,  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  most 
profitable  areas  on  the  farm.  An  abundant  supply 
of  home-grown  fruits  and  vegetables  will  supply  the 
needed  vitamins  our  modern  nutrition  specialists 
talk  about;  add  to  these  eggs,  milk,  butter  and  the 
usual  farm  meats,  and  we  have  an  abundance  many 
a  toil-worn  city  man  dreams  about,  just  as  the 
prodigal  son  in  the  parable  looked  back  upon  the 
plenty  of  his  father’s  house. 

* 

PROF.  THOMPSON’S  suggestion  of  farm-raised 
pullets  as  a  promising  asset,  on  page  2S6,  is 
worth  considering.  Good  pullets  always  have  been 
salable  in  some  localities,  to  egg  specialists  who  de¬ 
pended  on  replenishing  their  stocks  yearly  from  the 
farms  of  the  locality,  but  now,  with  the  menace  of 
disease  and  parasites  in  sections  where  the  business 
is  spread  through  entire  neighborhoods,  the  idea  of 
pullets  from  clean  ground  is  still  more  appealing.  In 
such  grass  range  as  is  shown  in  the  picture,  they  de¬ 
velop  normally,  and  are  ready  for  a  good  Winter’s 
work.  Prof.  Thompson  put  quite  a  number  of  italic 
passages  in  the  article.  They  belong  there,  and 
mean  points  for  special  emphasis. 

* 

NEW  YORK  State  sales  for  gasoline  during  De¬ 
cember  amounted  to  123.040,456  gallons,  or  11 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  used  in  the  country. 
This  is  about  9,000,000  gallons  above  the  amount 
used  in  December,  1030.  The  tax-paid  motor  fuel 
reported  for  December.  1931.  was  120,729,200  gallons 
as  compared  with  111.807.440  gallons  for  December, 
1930.  There  were  refunds  on  5.528.004  gallons  leav¬ 
ing  as  a  net  quantity  taxable  115.200,530  gallons  for 
the  last  month  of  last  year.  The  December,  1930, 
figures  show  that  refunds  amounted  to  4,930.925  gal¬ 
lons  and  the  net  quantity  taxable  was  100.870.521 
gallons.  Figures  for  December,  1931,  further  show 
that  the  State  sold  to  the  United  States  government 
416,306  gallons,  and  State  and  municipal  govern¬ 
ments  during  that  time  consumed  2,218,223  gallons. 
Distributors  used  for  non-taxable  purposes  270,607 
gallons.  Undoubtedly  the  open  Winter  and  increas¬ 
ing  use  of  trucks  account  for  the  major  portion  of 
the  increase. 

* 

NE  of  the  most  interesting  hits  of  planning  for 
the  Spring  and  Summer  is  a  bed  or  border  in 
which  small  quantities  of  all  the  herbs  listed  in  seed 
catalogs  may  be  planted.  We  did  this  one  year,  and 
with  some  success.  Here  is  the  list :  Anise,  balm, 
basil,  bene,  borage,  caraway,  coriander,  cumin,  dill, 
fennel,  horehound,  lavender,  rosemary,  rue,  saffron, 
sage,  savory,  marjoram,  thyme,  wormwood.  Some  of 
these  plants  are  a  bit  difficult  to  get  started,  and 
others  grow  as  readily  as  corn.  The  ground  should 
be  made  mellow,  and  watched  for  drying  out  when 
the  seedlings  are  small.  Labels  with  the  names 
clearly  written  will  add  to  the  interest  of  these 
short  rows— two  feet  for  each  may  he  enough  to 
look  at  and  taste.  Many  of  these  plants  will  live  to 
another  year,  and  some,  like  rue  and  horehound,  be¬ 
come  attractive  clumps. 


THE  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  co-operates  in  the  operation  of  10  previously 
established  markets  in  various  parts  of  the  State 
and  during  the  year  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
two  new  markets,  the  Glassboro  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Auction  Market  and  the  Burlington  County  Poultry 
Auction  Market.  Total  receipts  for  the  period  of  all 
the  markets  receiving  the  department’s  co-operation 
were  $2,087,790.  A  new  departure  in  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  marketing  was  the  inspection  and  grading  of 
produce  by  the  department  at  auction  markets.  This 
was  done  to  create  a  demand  for  graded  products 
and  was  instrumental  in  improving  the  quality  and 
pack  of  produce  delivered  to  the  auctions.  The  in¬ 
terest  shown  in  poultry  standardization  during  the 
six-month  period  was  surprising  in  view  of  recent 
conditions  in  the  poultry  industry.  A  total  of  154,- 
820  birds,  or  approximately  30  per  cent  more  than 
last  year,  were  inspected  between  July  1  and  Decem¬ 
ber  31 ;  27,134  were  rejected  and  the  others  blood- 
tested  for  pullorum  disease.  To  control  plant  dis¬ 
eases  and  enable  nurserymen  to  comply  with  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  shipment  of  nursery  stock,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  inspected  449  nurseries  in  the 
State  in  the  six-month  period.  In  addition,  they 
made  792  inspections  of  nursery  stock  shipped  into 
the  State  from  New  England,  62  inspections  of  nur¬ 
sery  stock  originating  in  various  other  States,  32 
special  inspections  of  nursery  stock  and  22,308  in¬ 
spections  of  Christmas  trees. 

* 

OOL  trade  is  dull  at  Boston,  which  is  the 
chief  wool  market  in  this  country,  but  prices 
have  remained  steady.  A  detailed  statement  of  some 
phases  of  the  situation  follows : 

The  short  combing  64s  and  finer  western  wools  were 
the  only  lines  that  moved  in  sizable  volume,  and  even 
these  wools  sold  in  considerably  smaller  quantities  than 
a  month  ago.  Purchases  were  almost  entirely  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis  and  prompt  delivery  instructions 
usually  accompanied  orders.  Original  bag  lines  of  64s 
and  finer  French  combing  territory  wools  sold  at  49  to 
53c,  scoured  basis,  depending  upon  average  length  of 
staple.  Twelve  months’  growth  Texas  wool  sold  at  52 
to  55c,  scoured  basis.  Small  quantities  of  graded 
strictly  combing  territory  wools  realized  52  to  54c, 
scoured  basis,  for  58c,  60s  and  47  to  50c  for  56c  quality 
with  prices  inclined  to  the  lower  sides  of  these  ranges. 
Lower  grades  were  quiet  and  quotations  were  nominally 
unchanged. 

Reports  from  foreign  countries  indicate  only  a 
moderate  interest  in  stocks  offered.  Tlie  unsettled 
conditions  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world  are  against 
normal  manufacturing  movements,  where  mills  can 
stock  up  and  run  steadily  with  assurance  of  selling 
what  they  make. 

* 

IIE  United  States  Biological  Survey  in  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  1682-F,  describes  the  “Usefulness  of 
Birds  on  the  Farm.”  W.  L.  McAtee,  in  charge  of  the 
bureau's  division  of  food  habits  research,  says  that 
hardly  an  agricultural  pest  exists  but  has  effective 
bird  enemies.  In  Utah  during  an  Alfalfa  weevil  out¬ 
break  Biological  Survey  scientists  found  45  species 
of  birds  attacking  the  pest.  One  killdeer’s  stomach 
examined  in  this  investigation  contained  383  indi¬ 
vidual  weevils,  and  the  contents  of  a  Brewer’s  black¬ 
bird's  stomach  showed  that  the  bird  had  eaten  442 
weevils,  constituting  90  per  cent  of  its  food.  The 
everyday  services  of  birds  in  consuming  insects  of 
all  kinds  and  holding  back  the  threatening  tide  of 
insect  life,  are  probably  of  even  greater  significance 
than  their  emergency  help.  A  list  published  in  the 
bulletin  shows  that  the  cotton-boll  weevil  has  66 
bird  enemies,  the  gypsy  moth  46,  the  army  worm  43, 
leaf  hoppers  175,  the  potato  beetle  34,  and  wire- 
worms  205. 

* 

REMARKABLE  statement  comes  from  Iowa  re¬ 
garding  the  work  of  two  15-year-old  boys  in 
that  State.  These  cousins,  Ralph  and  Roy  Warren, 
of  Polk  County,  Iowa,  took  care  of  120  acres  of  corn 
last  year  without  any  help  except  that  given  by  a 
modern  tractor  and  equipment.  Rotary  hoe  attach¬ 
ments  on  the  inside  shanks  enabled  them  to  culti¬ 
vate  in  high  speed  without  danger  of  covering  the 
plants  while  they  were  small.  The  power  lift  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  operate  the  cultivator  at¬ 
tachment  without  fatigue  or  delay  at  the  end  of 
the  rows.  As  high  as  45  acres  were  cultivated  in  a 
day  by  these  boys  with  the  use  of  this  outfit. 

* 

NE  of  the  newer  methods  of  applying  lime  for 
quick  effect  is  running  it  through  the  grain 
drill  with  the  seed.  For  this  purpose  ground  limestone 
works  better  than  a  burned  lime  product,  as  it  is 
less  likely  to  clog  the  drill.  Extension  Specialist 
Earl  Jones,  of  Ohio  State  University,  recommends 
800  lbs.  of  dry  limestone,  or  as  much  as  the  grain 
drill  will  sow,  from  the  fertilizer  box  of  the  grain 
drill  when  the  clover  is  seeded.  The  clover  seed 


should,  if  possible,  be  run  down  the  same  spout  as 
the  lime.  On  newly  plowed  fields  the  clover  seed 
may  be  covered  with  too  much  soil  when  sown  in 
this  way.  In  such  cases  the  seed  is  best  dropped 
hack  of  the  shoes  of  the  drill.  The  special  object 
of  such  liming  is  to  make  sure  that  the  alkaline 
effect  will  be  right  at  hand  for  the  seedlings  as  they 
start. 

* 

NE  of  the  specially  interesting  meetings  of  the 
coming  Summer  will  he  the  joint  sessions  of 
the  American  Society  of  Agronomy,  and  American 
Society  of  Plant  Physiologists,  at  the  Wisconsin  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Madison,  July  11-13.  During 
these  meetings,  several  pieces  of  important  investi¬ 
gational  work  under  way  at  the  Wisconsin  station 
and  sub-stations  will  be  observed.  This  will  include 
developments  in  the  production  of  disease  resistant 
and  superior  quality  strains  of  canning  peas ;  inves¬ 
tigations  on  soil  fertility  and  plant  nutrition ;  special 
work  in  cereal  breeding  and  corn  improvement,  and 
other  investigations  in  plant  work.  The  canning  pea 
industry  is  extensive  in  Wisconsin. 

* 

GOVERNMENT  figures  show  that  production  of 
all  meats  last  year  was  16,777,000,000  lbs.,  or 
1.4  per  cent  more  than  in  1930.  Consumption  of 
meats  is  put  at  16,530,000,000  lbs.,  or  1  per  cent 
more  than  in  1930.  Most  of  the  surplus  of  produc¬ 
tion  over  consumption  was  exported.  There  was  an 
increase  in  slaughter  supplies  of  all  livestock,  except 
cattle,  last  year.  Fewer  cattle  were  slaughtered 
than  in  the  preceding  year  but,  because  they  were 
heavier,  the  production  of  beef  was  56,000,000  lbs. 
greater  than  the  6,076,000,000  lbs.  produced  in  1930. 
YTeal  last  year  is  placed  at  S60.000,000  lbs.,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  27,000,000  lbs.  over  the  preceding  year; 
lamb  and  mutton  is  estimated  at  878,000,000  lbs., 
an  increase  of  58,000,000  lbs.,  and  pork  8,907,000,000 
lbs.,  an  increase  of  98,00,000  lbs.  over  1930. 

* 

HE  why  of  crime  is  often  discussed,  but  we  sel¬ 
dom  see  emphasis  put  on  its  real  source,  the  lack 
of  proper  training  in  the  home.  That  can  be  suc¬ 
cessful  only  when  started  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
child's  life,  and  continued  with  patience  and  skill, 
so  that  “Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother”  be¬ 
comes,  not  a  precept  or  command,  but  a  part  of  the 
child’s  life  and  growth.  No  outside  agency — school, 
church  or  society— can  fully  remedy  the  effect  of 
early  parental  neglect.  They  have  to  correct,  as 
best  they  may,  errors  of  faulty  bringing  up,  but 
with  difficulty,  and  making  a  patched-up  job.  Op¬ 
portunities  and  incentives  to  crime  are  perhaps 
greater  now  than  at  some  other  times,  but  are  far 
outweighed  by  the  self-control  and  respect  for  or¬ 
derly  living  parents  can  put  into  the  minds  and 
hands  and  feet  of  children.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  look 
at  a  neighbor’s  family  and  criticize  the  bringing  up 
of  their  boys  and  girls,  but  it  is  highly  essential  that 
we  look  to  our  own  households  in  this  matter,  so 
that  “Thou  are  the  man,”  as  was  said  by  Nathan  to 
David,  may  not  be  true  of  us. 


Brevities 

March  is  acting  like  a  roaring  lion. 

Tiie  French  potash  mines  produced  2,197.000  tons  of 
crude  salts  last  year. 

The  Pastoral  Parson  shows  a  good  liealthy-looking 
Sunday  school,  page  287. 

Leeks  make  fine  ornamentals  when  allowed  to  seed — 
tall  stiff  stems  with  big  balls  of  white  bloom. 

Argentina  is  a  heavy  producer  of  linseed,  having  an 
exportable  surplus  at  present  of  76,000,000  bushels. 

California  reports  very  heavy  snowfalls  throughout 
the  Sierras,  which  insures  water  for  the  coming  season. 

The  first  week  in  March  the  Home  Relief  Committee 
of  this  city  was  expending  about  $78,000  a  day  for  re¬ 
lief  purposes. 

Grain  stored  in  this  country  in  early  March  was  as 
follows:  Wheat,  20,747,000  bushels;  corn,  19.706,000; 
oats,  16,867,000;  rye,  9,216,000;  barley,  3,429,000. 

In  1931  over  3,000  acres  of  legumes  for  dairy  feed 
were  grown  in  New  Hampshire.  It  is  aimed  by  the 
State  extension  service  to  increase  this  to  12.000  acres 
for  1932.  Soy  beans,  peas  and  vetch  are  popular. 

We  saw  some  huge  walnuts,  easily  twice  the  ordi¬ 
nary  size,  in  a  New  York  department  store,  which  were 
described  as  “Wilson  Wonder.”  They  sold  for  $1.19 
the  pound. 

In  Pennsylvania,  beekeepers  who  maintain  bees  in 
hives  which  are  not  of  the  modern  movable  frame  type 
required  by  law,  may  be  prosecuted  for  maintaining  a 
public  nuisance. 

The  last  census  of  Canada  shows  that  it  has  728,244 
farms,  an  increase  of  17,154  in  10  years.  About  57,- 
000,000  acres  were  sown  to  farm  crops  last  year,  half 
being  wheat.  There  are  in  the  dominion  300,000,000 
acres  suitable  for  cultivation. 

Prof.  Macoun,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  told  of  methods  used  in 
developing  a  new  fruit,  and  said  that  it  takes  40  years 
to  develop  and  popularize  a  new  variety.  Plant  breed¬ 
ing  is  not  a  get-rich-quick  occupation. 
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Hopeful  Indications 

OLLOWING  President  Hoover’s  appeal  to  stop 
hoarding-  money  and  either  use  it  in  exchange  or 
deposit  it  in  a  sound  bank,  it  was  reported  within 
two  days  that  the  Reserve  banks  had  increased  their 
call  deposits  by  $2,000,000,  the  first  increase  reported 
this  year.  Time  deposits  had  also  increased  by  $15,- 
000,000.  This  alone  gives  a  basis  for  increased 
credits  of  nearly  $200,000,000. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  reported  from  AVashing- 
ton  that  both  the  President  and  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  had  finally  discovered  that  the  banks  had  be¬ 
come  greater  hoarders  of  money  than  the  public. 
Two  banks  in  New  York,  and  one  of  them  one  of 
the  largest,  was  accused  of  boasting  that  85  per 
cent  of  its  assets  were  of  a  liquid  form.  That  means 
that  its  assets  could  be  converted  into  cash  at  short 
notice.  That  is  hoarding  to  the  limit.  It  is  playing 
safe  where  others  are  in  danger.  It  was  even  stated 
in  the  press  that  President  Hoover  might  make  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  failure  of  the  big  banks  to  do  their 
part  after  the  government  had  done  so  much  for 
them.  It  was  also  noted  in  the  press  after  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  spoken  that  no  reference  had  been  made 
to  the  incident.  Unless  the  banks  limber  up,  the 
reference  to  it  may  come  later.  Under  our  mone¬ 
tary  system  holding  money  out  of  banks  or  circula¬ 
tion  reduces  the  currency  in  use  and  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  This  re¬ 
duces  the  price  level,  and  causes  depression.  The 
original  fault  is  of  course  not  in  the  people  but  in 
the  system,  and  out  of  the  experience  must  come  a 
way  to  make  deposited  money  safe  to  depositors, 
in  any  bank. 

Three  measures  have  now  been  adopted  in  AA'ash- 
ington  to  stop  deflation,  falling  prices,  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  or  in  other 
words,  to  stop  the  depression  and  restore  normal 
business  conditions.  All  of  these  measures  aim  to 
increase  currency  through  the  banks.  One  is  an  is¬ 
sue  of  ‘2  per  cent  government  bonds  in  small  de¬ 
nominations.  The  hope  is  that  people  who  have  been 
hoarding  money  out  of  use  will  buy  the  bonds  and 
the  money  will  return  to  the  banks  as  a  basis  of 
credit  to  be  used  in  industry.  The  other  two  emerg¬ 
ency  laws  are  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  banks. 
Just  as  farmers  have  products  and  property  which 
they  cannot  sell  except  at  ruinous  prices,  if  at  all,  so 
banks  have  good  assets  which  cannot  be  turned  into 
cash.  In  numerous  cases  this  condition  has  resulted 
in  the  closing  of  many  banks.  The  new  laws  liber¬ 
alize  the  restrictions,  and  should  make  more  money 
and  credit  available  for  public  use. 

To  do  this  is  a  trust  and  a  privilege  granted  the 
banks  by  the  Federal  government.  AVe  may  yet  have 
bankers  with  fear  in  their  hearts,  but  the  people 
have  now  come  to  understand  the  effect  of  money 
and  credit  on  business,  industry  and  prices.  The  in¬ 
dications  are  that  the  banks  as  a  whole  have  begun 
to  realize  their  responsibility,  and  that  they  will 
meet  the  legitimate  demands  on  them  as  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  government  in  this  all-important  func¬ 
tion.  Should  they  fail  to  do  so,  the  people  will  de¬ 
mand  that  they  be  shorn  of  the  powers,  which,  of 
right  in  any  event,  belongs  to  the  government. 


Rutland  Milk  Plan 

THE  following  information  comes  from  official 
sources  in  Northern  New  York: 

One  hundred  and  twenty  townships  in  14  counties 
in  New  York  State  have  been  organized  under  the 
Rutland  Dairy  Unit  Plan.  Extension  workers  are 
still  scheduling  meeting  days  in  advance  in  many  of 
the  dairy  centers  of  the  State. 

The  number  of  organized  towns  in  the  dairy  coun¬ 
ties  follow :  St.  Lawrence,  23 ;  Jefferson,  22 ;  Lewis, 
16 ;  Oswego,  13 ;  Herkimer,  10 ;  Oneida,  9 :  Madison, 
6  :  Onondaga,  4  ;  Cayuga,  4  ;  Fulton,  3  ;  Montgomery, 
3 :  Genesee,  3 ;  Otsego,  2 ;  Franklin,  2. 

Three  of  the  counties,  Jefferson,  Lewis  and  St. 
Lawrence,  have  held  county  meetings,  and  two,  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  Lewis,  have  perfected  permanent  or¬ 
ganizations.  St.  Lawrence  has  a  temporary  county 
committee. 

As  a  result  of  a  five-county  meeting  at  Sidney  Cen¬ 
ter,  Delaware  County,  last  week,  it  is  expected  that 
delegates  will  attend  the  State  meeting  under  the 
Rutland  Plan  in  AYatertown,  Monday.  It  is  likely 
that  a  representative  from  Susquehanna  County,  Pa., 
will  attend.  Negotiations  are  under  way  to  have  a 
delegate  here  from  Sullivan  County  also. 

As  we  go  to  press  it  is  reported  that  delegates  to 
the  AYatertown  meeting  are  snowbound.  The  mass 
meeting  of  dairymen  called  for  AATalton,  Delaware 
County,  for  March  11.  was  postponed  for  one  week 
because  of  the  weather  conditions  and  is  now  sched¬ 
uled  for  Friday,  March  18. 


Cut  Public  Expenses 

RESIDENT  Hoover  is  now  exhibiting  a  good 
example  to  executives  and  all  other  officials  who 
have  anything  to  do  with  making  up  budgets  and 
spending  taxpayers’  money.  The  tendency  of  execu¬ 
tives  and  officials  seeking  popularity  is  to  shift  and 
postpone  the  burdens  from  one  group  or  time  to  an¬ 
other.  They  are  always  careful  not  to  suggest  defi¬ 
nite  reductions  in  the  budgets  that  would  bring 
back  a  protest  from  organized  groups.  In  contrast 
President  Hoover  is  getting  down  to  first  principles 
and  demands  reduction  in  the  government  bureaus, 
and  in  government  expense  everywhere.  That  is  the 
way  to  reduce  the  tax  burden.  Just  now  there  seems 
to  be  no  way  to  escape  the  payment  of  extra  taxes 
to  pay  bills  already  contracted.  This  includes,  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  city  and  local  taxation.  Shifting  and 
delaying  payments  is  putting  an  extra  mortgage  on 
the  future.  All  taxes  fall  in  the  last  analysis  on 
producers,  and  every  increase  of  public  expense  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  increases  the  burden  of  their 
taxes.  To  encourage  producers  to  believe  that  pub¬ 
lic  expenses  can  be  increased  without  increasing 
their  taxes  is  to  mislead  them.  President  Hoover 
is  suggesting  the  only  way  to  ease  the  burden — cut 
down  the  expenses. 


Report  of  Milk  and  Cream  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area  for 
February,  1932 


State  of  Origin 

Milk 

-40-qt.  Units - , 

Cream  Condensed 

New  York  . 

.  .1,677,061 

104,009 

13.814 

New  Jersey . 

.  .  52,808 

1,672 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  .  421,529 

19,707 

2,680 

A'ermont  . 

.  ..  117,039 

5,902 

Connecticut  . 

.  .  19,183 

387 

Massachusetts  .... 

.  .  .  12.905 

20 

Delaware  . 

2,014 

200 

Maryland  . 

.  ..  17.687 

435 

Ohio  . 

1,275 

1,230 

Indiana  . 

1,862 

605 

Canada  . 

305 

Tennessee . 

•  •  •  •  • 
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Missouri  . 

40 

AViseonsin  . 

2,400 

Michigan  . 

400 

Illinois  . 

560 

Minnesota  . 

.  .  . 

200 

. . . 

Total.  Feb..  1932.. 

.  .2,321.501 

139,646 

17,099 

Total,  Feb.,  1931 .  . 

.  .2,455,069 

132,901 

21.467 

J-vtfli,  j-  CUM  J-truo.,  .  .  .  I 

New  York  furnished  72.2  per  cent  of  the  milk,  and 
74.4  per  cent  of  the  cream. 


Chenango  Dairy  Meeting 

The  Spring  meeting  of  the  Chenango  County  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  will  be  held  on  March  26  at  the  Dakin 
Opera  House  at  New  Berlin.  This  will  be  an  all-day 
session  with  an  important  business  session  beginning 
at  10  :30  A.  M.  Dinner  will  be  served  at  noon  and  the 
speaker  at  the  afternoon  session  will  be  Director  Leon 
Chapin  of  Franklin  County,  who  is  also  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  League.  All  dairymen 
interested  in  hearing  of  the  development  in  the  dairy 
industry  from  the  Dairymen’s  League  standpoint,  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend. 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  onion  market  has  been  the  most  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  produce  situation  so  far  this  year.  Condi¬ 
tions  have  worked  out  much  in  line  with  the  hopes  of 
the  few  growers  who  held  their  best  stock  through  the 
AA'inter,  except  that  the  warm  weather  in  some  sections 
hurt  the  keeping  quality.  Dealers  had  large  quantities 
in  cold  storage,  about  500  carloads  in  New  York  alone, 
and  there  were  about  400  carloads  in  California  cold 
storage.  These  onions  bring  as  high  as  $6  per  100  lbs. 
in  some  markets  in  contrast  with  about  $1  a  year  ago. 

Such  prices  for  onions  caused  the  importers  to  take 
notice.  Egyptian  onions  are  on  the  way.  They  will 
cost  between  $4  and  $5  per  100  lbs,,  delivered  at  New 
York,  duty  paid.  If  quality  is  good  this  yeai\  they 
will  sell  near  the  price  of  our  native  onions.  Probably 
most  of  our  stored  onions  will  be  gone  before  the  for¬ 
eign  onions  or  the  Texas  arrivals  begin  in  April  and 
fill  the  markets.  Usually  the  southern  onions  are  .cheap 
enough  to  crowd  out  everything  else  during  the  height 
of  their  season. 

Native  onion-growers  may  easily  plant  too  many,  as 
often  happens  after  a  time  of  high  prices.  If  they  in¬ 
crease  anything  like  10  to  15  per  cent,  and  the  yield 
turns  out  a  good  one,  there  will  be  too  many  onions. 
Last  year’s  acreage  was  plenty  large  enough  and  only 
a  poor  growing  season  saved  the  market.  New  York 
and  Michigan  growers  seem  disposed  to  go  in  strong  for 
onions  and  growers  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  put  out  more  land  to  .sets.  These  set  onions 
come  early  and  avoid  some  of  the  rush  of  the  main 
market  season,  but  this  year  they  are  likely  to  meet  the 
rear  guard  of  the  southern  crop  which  promises  to  be  a 
big  one,  and  likely  to  string  out  over  a  long  market 
season. 

Farmers,  especially  in  the  East,  are  not  complaining 
so  much  as  in  some  other  years.  They  are  at  least  well 
fed  and  comfortable.  Farmers  have  never  had  the  big 
incomes  of  union  labor  in  boom  times.  The  present  con¬ 
trast  with  good  times  is  nothing  new  to  them.  They 
have  always  had  their  poor  years  and  they  know  what 
to  do  about  it.  Many  farmers  are  making  plans  and 
changes  which  will  probably  continue  to  show  effect 
long  after  the  time  of  low  prices  has  passed.  They  are 
more  careful  about  going  into  debt.  They  are  studying 
how  to  bring  down  cost  of  raising  crops  and  animals 
by  means  of  better  seed  and  better  breeding  stock  and 
at  the  same  time  to  improve  the  quality.  Some  are 
buying  supplies  more  cheaply  in  larger  quantity  and 
selling  produce  higher  by  catering  to  local  markets. 
Many  are  practically  living  better  at  less  expense  by 
raising  and  canning  more  things  to  eat. 


Potato  planting  will  be  cut  down  somewhat,1  accord¬ 
ing  to  present  indications.  A  light  yield  per  acre  might 
bring  a  good  market  season.  Onion  planting  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  overdone.  Most  other  truck  crops  are  be¬ 
ing  less  planted  this  season  in  the  South  and  the  north¬ 
ern  growers  are  quite  likely  to  show  the  same  tendency. 
Fruit,  especially  apples  and  peaches,  ought  to  sell  better 
because  another  large  crop  is  hardly  probable,  o.  b.  f. 


From  Northern  Ohio 

Owing  to  the  mild  AYinter,  some  Spring  plowing  was 
done  here  during  February.  \Ye  saw  our  first  robin 
February  26.  More  birds  than  usual  stayed  about  this 
\\  inter.  We  saw  yellow  birds  on  several  occasions 
through  January  and  February.  A  few  crows  hung 
around  all  AA'inter,  which  is  not  always  the  case. 

Sugar  making  is  in  progress  and  sap  is  reported  to 
be  lacking  m  sweetness,  about  2*4  barrels  making  a 
gallon  of  syrup.  A  gallon  of  syrup  to  a  barrel  of  sap 
is  the  old  rule. 

Dirt  roads  have  been  scraped  and  at  this  writing  are 
fairly  good.  Eggs  are  the  cheapest  in  many  years. 
Highest  wholesale  price,  on  eggs  in  Cleveland  is  now 
I 6 y2c  a  dozen.  Milk  is  cheap  and  co.ws  are  ‘cheaper. 
Several  carloads  of  dairy  cows  have  recently  been 
shipped  to  Eastern  dairy  sections.  One  dairyman  I 
know,  who  has  about  40  head  and  is  overstocked,  is 
offering^  the  pick  of  his  herd  of  good  Holstein  cows  at 
$oO_  a  head.  Farmers  are  feeding  mostly  home-grown 
gram  feeds.  Two  enterprising  men,  both  of  them  World 
\\  ar  veterans  have  purchased  a  hammer  mill  and  gaso¬ 
line  engine,  mounted  them  on  a  truck  and  go  about  the 
country  doing  custom  grinding  at  10c  a  bag. 

Considerable  interest  is  being:  shown  in  baby  chicks 
this  season.  One  hatchery  that  we  supply  eggs  to  re¬ 
ports  very  .satisfactory  orders  on  hand.  We  expect  to 
raise  about  the  usual  number  of  chicks  this  year  or  at 
least  attempt  to  do  so. 

A  neighbor  took  a  truckload  of  calves  and  one  good 
butchering  cow  to  Cleveland  stockyards  on  March  1, 
the  cow  sold  tor  $1.75  a  hundred,  and  the  calves  aver- 
about  $(>  a  hundred.  Some  choice  veals,  however, 
are  quoted  at  $7  to  $8.50.  L.  w  a 

Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 


Talk  Things  Over 

Let  every  township  come  together  and  form  a  “civic 
league  .to  discuss  public  problems.  It  is  being  done 
at  many  places  now.  People  are  ready  for  it.  They 
have  started  in  Penn  Township,  Berks  County;  Bethel 
township,  Lebanon  County,  Pa.,  and  many  other  places. 
It  is  the  only  way  we  farmers  can  accomplish  anything. 
Quite  a  few  farmers  have  made  pleas  for  relief  of  some 
sort  but  because  it  was  done  individually  not  much  has 
been  accomplished.  By  uniting  a  whole  township  the 
same  plea  would  have  some  effect.  AA'e  forget  politics. 
W  e  work  for  the  common  good.  Our  township  is  ready 
to  organize.  Everybody  everywhere  seems  to  be  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  it. 

As  it  is,  many  of  our  representatives  in  Congress  or 
the  Legislature  never  know  just  what  the  people  want. 
That  is  because  the  politician  or  the  so-called  farm 
leader  assumes  to  speak  for  the  country  people  and  does 
not  represent  them  fairly.  The  plain  people  must  find 
some  way  of  expressing  their  desires  if  they  expect  anv 
true  help.  It  takes  combined  effort  to  adjust  things  at 
this  time.  They  are  wonderfully  out  of  balance.  Again 
I  say  forget  politics  and  work  for  the  common  good. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa.  c.  R.  bashore. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

The  50-50  Plan  Again 

The  50-50  milk  plan  as  I  suggested  previously 
will  work  good  for  all  parties  under  all  conditions. 
As  to  this  propaganda  about  the  surplus  milk  the 
metropolitan  area  includes  New  York  City,  AYestchester, 
Jersey,  Long  Island  and  lower  Connecticut.  Milk 
shipped  daily  into  whole  area  would  just  about  give 
rsew  York  City  a  pint  of  milk  for  each  person  per  day, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  other  14.000.000  in  the  rest 
ot  the  area.  It  would  just  about  wet  the  ends  of  their 
tongues,  say  nothing  about  a  good  swallow.  The  Dairy¬ 
men  s  League  would  have  been  stronger  today  if  they 
had  stayed  on  the  course  they  started  on.  Instead  they 
sold  the  members  out  to  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in 
the  metropolitan  area.  As  a  result  members  are  tak¬ 
ing  the  lowest  price  on  the  market  today,  simply  to  keep 
up  an  expensive  organization  working  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  dealers.  I  am  for  organization  in  the  right 
way.  It  does  not  take  any  $25,000  a  year  jobs  to  mar¬ 
ket  a  necessary  commodity  like  milk  between  the  pro- 
ducer  and  dealer.  If  farmers  organize  and  not  scrap 
among  themselves  and  get  on  a  50-50  basis  with  the 
dealers  they  will  have  no  trouble  in  selling  their  product. 

This  creating  of  boards  and  commissions  to  make 
high-salaried  jobs  for  a  selected  bunch  to  lie  around 
and  do  nothing  but  hold  out  their  hand  for  their  pay 
envelope  will  have  to  come  to  a  stop  if  we  ever  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  anywhere  in  our  nation,  State,  city  and 
home  affairs.  Just  so  long  as  we  as  farmers  listen  to 
this  propaganda  being  broadcast  by  a  bunch  of  high- 
salaried  job  hunters,  who  have  no  interest  in  the  farm¬ 
er  except  to  draw  their  pay,  never  milked  a  cow  or 
turned  a  furrow  in  their  lives,  we  will  have  to  pay  the 
price.  Farmers  are  able  to  handle  this  milk  situation 
themselves.  When  we  get  this  big-salaried  expert  idea 
from  under  our  skins  and  get  back  down  to  common 
sense  we  will  get  somewhere  and  not  before. 

Pennsylvania.  george  ii.  exglish. 


Talks  Milk  Strike 

Our  January  milk  brought  us  a  gross  income  of  3.86 
cents  per  quart,  grade  A.  AYe  feed  1  lb.  of  a  20  per 
cent  grain  to  every  4  lbs.  of  milk.  AVe  belong  to  our 
County  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  and  know 
just  where  we  stand.  Our  herd  brought  in  $30  in 
round  numbers  above  cost  of  feed  for  January,  and  so 
you  see  that  $30  applied  to  labor  made  less  than  $1  per 
day,  counting  nothing  else. 

Inspectors,  officials,  superintendents  and  employes 
get  full  pay.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  just  how  much. 
Our  income  is  cut  to  less  than  one-half.  Why  should 
theirs  not  be  cut  the  same?  It  looks  to  me  as  if  all 
this  is  leading  up  to  another  milk  strike.  If  it  does 
come  I  only  hope  it  will  be  such  a  stirring  up  of  dairy¬ 
men  as  has  never  been  known.  Thirteen  years  ago  we 
received  approximately  one-lialf  what  the  consumer 
had  to  pay ;  today  we  get  below  the  30  per  cent  part. 

New  York.  w.  F.  T. 
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Some  Livestock  Fads,  Facts, 
Fallacies  and  Beliefs 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Horses 

A  good  many  horsemen  say  that  a  mare 
with  canine  teeth  will  not  get.  with  foal. 
This  assertion  is  in  many  cases  true. 
However,  the  frequent  assumption  is  that 
the  presence  of  the  canines  are  the  direct 
cause  of  the  mares  sterility,  while  the 
reverse  is  the  actual  condition.  In  most 
cases  where  mares  develop  ovarian  trou¬ 
ble  their  latent  masculine  characters  de¬ 
velop,  and  their  canine  teeth  will  erupt. 
Such  being  the  case  the  removal  of  the 
canines  would  have  no  influence  on  sub¬ 
sequent  fertility  of  a  mare.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  cases  exist  where  canines 
have  been  removed  from  non-breeding 
mares,  and  that  such  mares  later  bred 
and  conceived.  However,  the  fact  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  it  is  entirely  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  of  possibility,  as  well  as 
extremely  probable,  that  in  such  instances 
fertility  would  have  also  returned  if  the 
canines  had  not  been  removed.  It  is  ex¬ 
ceptional  for  mares  that  have  become  shy 
breeders  to  return  to  normal. 

Telegony  is  a  term  used  to  apply  to  a 
supposed  influence  of  a  sire  by  a  previous 
impregnation.  This  belief  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  and  has  special  application  in 
horse  breeding.  Darwin,  is  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  responsible  for  belief  in  this  theory. 
In  his  writings  he  mentions  a  chestnut 
mare  owned  by  a  Lord  Morton.  She  was 
seven-eighths  Arabian  and  in  1815  was 
bred  to  a  quagga.  The  hybrid  foal  was 
striped  like  its  sire.  Sometime  later  the 
mare  became  the  dam  in  turn  of  two  foals 
sired  by  a  black  Arabian  stallion.  In 
both  cases  these  latter  foals  were  marked 
to  some  extent  with  dark  stripes.  For 
years  this  was  used  as  an  illustration  of 
telegony,  and  gained  considerable  belief 
and  following. 

It  was  not  until  80  years  later  that 
this  theory  was  definitely  disproven,  when 
Ewart  bred  13  variously  colored  mares  to 
a  zebra  stallion.  Out  of  this  series  of 
matings  a  total  of  16  hybrid  colts  were 
produced.  The  mares  were  then  bred  to 
various  kinds  of  stallions,  including 
Arabs,  Thoroughbreds  and  Highlands, 
these  latter  matings  resulted  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  total  of  22  colts.  In  one 
case  a  black  Highland  mare  was  bred  to 
a  gray  Arabian  stallion  and  produced  a 
foal  that  carried  some  stripes.  It  was 
thought  at  the  time  that  her  previous 
mating  with  a  zebra  had  resulted  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  stripes  on  the  foal  by  the  sub¬ 
sequent  mating.  However,  when  this 
same  Arabian  stallion  was  mated  with 
other  mares  that  had  never  been  mated 
with  a  zebra  sire  he  continued  to  pro¬ 
duce  foals  with  striped  markings. 

The  mule  breeding  districts  of  Missouri 
afford  an  excellent  field  for  a  study  of 
telegony.  Dean  Mumford  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Agricultural  College,  made  a  thor¬ 
ough  survey  of  this  situation.  When 
I  talked  with  him  about  his  observations 
he  stated  he  had  failed  to  find  a  single 
substantiated  case  of  telegony,  and  that 
out  of  168  horse  colts  from  mares  which 
had  previously  produced  mule  colts  in  no 
case  was  there  any  resemblance  to  the 
previous  jack  sire.  Fifty-two  of  these 
mares  observed  gave  birth  to  four  or  more 
mule  foals  followed  in  turn  by  a  horse 
foal.  In  some  cases  as  many  as  10  mule 
foals  were  produced  before  a  horse  foal 
was  dropped.  The  jack  and  the  stallion 
differ  so  much  that  any  tendency  of  a 
horse  foal  to  resemble  a  previous  jack  sire 
would  be  readily  observed.  Here  wTas  an 
exceptional  opportunity  for  telegony  to 
operate,  yet  it  was  found  to  be  entirely 
lacking.  Maternal  impressions  have  also 
been  found  to  be  without  foundation 
based  on  actual  facts.  Coincidence, 
through  reassortment  of  hereditary  char¬ 
acters,  and  accidental  matings  unques¬ 
tionably  plays  an  important,  and  more  fre¬ 
quent  role  than  many  breeders  realize. 

Cattle 

A  couple  of  months  ago  I  was  out  at 
Tom  Munro’s  Guernsey  Farm,  Camillus, 
N.  Y.  We  were  looking  the  cows  over 
when  he  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  his  best  cows  had  small,  but 
very  deep,  depressions  on  each  side  of  the 


tail  head.  He  said  both  he  and  Ward 
Stephens  had  observed  that  cows  which 
developed  such  depressions  were  invari¬ 
ably  suffering  from  some  form  of  ovarian 
trouble,  and  in  many  instances  were 
sterile.  I  have  since  checked  this  in 
other  large  herds,  and  find  it  to  be  well 
substantiated.  It  is  quite  logical  that 
any  deep-seated  ailment  will  manifest  it¬ 
self  in  certain  constant  external  symp¬ 
toms. 

Many  good  cattlemen  say  a  bi*eeding 
female  that  is  patchy  around  the  tail- 
head  will  not  produce  steer  calves  that 
finish  smooth.  “Gus”  Genereaux,  Here¬ 


ford  breeder,  Memphis,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
finishing  prime  commercial  and  Hereford 
show  steers  for  years,  and  has  made  a 
special  point  of  observing  this  character¬ 
istic.  From  his  observations  he  has  found 
it  to  be  universally  true.  This  is  a  natu¬ 
ral  and  normal  expectance,  showing  as  it 
does  the  transmission  of  a  dominant  un¬ 
desirable  character  transmitted  from  par¬ 
ent  to  offspring. 

Hollow-horn,  wolf-in-the-tail,  and  lost- 
cud  are  still  believed  to  be  causative 
agents  of  certain  ailments  in  several  of 
the  more  or  less  isolated  sections  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  United  States.  Outside 
contacts,  the  automobile,  improved  roads, 
the  radio,  and  good  breeding  farm  jour¬ 
nals  are  eliminating  to  a  great  extent  the 


more  fantastic  of  these  old-time  beliefs 
and  superstitions. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  fre¬ 
quent  physiologic  variations  which  occurs 
in  the  animal  kingdom  is  the  occasional 
production  of  the  so-called  free-martin 
heifer.  This  term  is  applied  to  designate 
heifers  which  are  twinned  with  a  bull. 
Such  individuals  are  almost  invariably 
sterile,  and  in  practically  all  fat  stock 
shows  are  classified,  and  may  be  shown 
in  competition  against  comparable  steers 
and  spayed  heifers. 

Several  theories  have  been  advanced  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  condition,  which  is 
peculiar  to  cattle.  It  was,  however,  defi¬ 
nitely  established  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Frank  R.  Lille,  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  that  the  cause  of  sterility  in  the 
free-martin  is  due  to  the  fact  that  with 


twin  pregnancies  in  cattle  the  developing 
embryos  usually  have  a  free  and  com¬ 
plete  exchange  of  blood  between  the  two 
after  the  15  m.m.  stage  of  development. 
The  male  genital  organs  develop  at  an 
earlier  age  than  those  of  the  developing 
female.  Internal  secretions  called  hor¬ 
mones  are  cast  into  the  blood  stream  by 
the  devloping  male  glands.  These  male 
hormones  act  as  a  stimulant  for  the 
latent  masculine  characters  in  the  female, 
and  prevent  normal  development  of  the 
female  genital  organs,  before  they  can  be 
stimulated  by  her  own  hormones.  Free- 
martins  do  not  occur  in  other  classes  of 
livestock  because  numerous  examinations 
have  shown  that  there  is  no  interchange 
of  blood  between  the  devloping  embryos. 
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In  case  of  twin  bulls  or  twin  heifers 
both  are  sexually  normal,  as  the  hormone 
influence  would  be  equal.  Dr.  Lillie  con¬ 
ducted  his  work  in  co-operation  with  the 
slaughter  houses  at  the  Chicako  stock- 
yards,  this  afforded  many  cases  for  em- 
bryological  study  of  all  different  types 
and  ages,  so  that  his  findings  appear  to 
be  quite  conclusive,  and  afford  a  very 
logical  explanation  for  this  phenomenon. 

Many  authorities  consider  the  hor¬ 
mones  have  considerable  influence  on  milk 
secretion.  It  has  been  established  experi¬ 
mentally  that  such  glands  as  the  pineal, 
the  pituitary  body,  corpus  lutein,  thymus 
glands,  active  mammary  gland,  and  the 
developing  uterus,  secrete  hormones  which 
influence  milk  secretion.  The  nerves  and 
the  plane  of  nutrition  also  play  import¬ 
ant  roles.  Reflexes  caused  by  massage 
and  milking  act  as  stimulants,  while  cer¬ 
tain  psychic  influences  such  as  fright  de¬ 
crease  production.  While  it  is  agreed  by 
investigating  authorities  that  internal  se¬ 
cretions  influence  milk  flow,  it  has  not  yet 
been  established  what  specific  organ  plays 
the  most  important  role  in  the  matter. 

Sheep 

The  other  day  John  R.  Clancy,  Will 
Hutchings,  Coldwater,  N.  Y.,  and  I  were 
talking  and  Will  told  us  an  interesting 
story  about  sheep.  He  said  in  England 
it  was  a  common  custom  among  South- 
down  breeders  to  take  a  four-year-old 
Southdown  ewe  and  feed  her  until  she 
Avas  extremely  fat,  then  slaughter  her  and 
let  her  carcass  hang  in  the  cooler  one 
month.  This  produces  a  quality  of  mutton 
that  is  absolutely  unexcelled.  Mr.  Hutch¬ 
ings  has  used  this  system  occasionally, 
and  says  one  has  only  to  try  it  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  edible 
product.  It  is  specifically  stipulated  that 
the  carcass  must  be  a  Southdown,  that 
she  must  be  four  years  old,  extremely  fat, 
and  then  hang  for  30  days  in  the  cooler. 

While  neither  normal  nor  usual  it  is 
possible  for  heat  periods  and  second  con¬ 
ceptions  to  occur  with  an  already  preg¬ 
nant  female.  This  condition  is  not  pe¬ 
culiar  to  sheep.  However,  instances  of 
its  occurrence  have  been  observed  par¬ 
ticularly  with  ewes  where  rams  of  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  were  used.  Winter’s  reports 
such  a  case  occurring  at  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan.  On  November  24,  1921, 
a  Rambouillet  ram  accidentally  got  into 
the  Hampshire  ewe  pen.  On  December  1, 
1921.  the  Hampshire  ram  was  put  with 
the  flock,  and  on  April  20,  1922,  one  of 
the  Hampshire  eAves  dropped  tAvin  lambs, 
one  showing  only  Hampshire  character¬ 
istics,  the  other  unquestionably  showing 
Rambouillet  markings.  The  crossbred 
was  normal  in  vigor  and  weight.  The 
Hampshire  lamb  was  evidently  slightly 
premature,  being  very  Aveak,  and  Aveigh- 
ing  only  5%  lbs.  at  birth. 

Most  of  us  associate  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell’s  name  only  with  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  telephone,  however,  Dr.  Bell 
was  deeply  interested  in  animal  genetics, 
and  for  years  conducted  breeding  experi¬ 
ments  with  sheep,  basing  his  studies  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  possible 
correlation  betAveen  the  number  of  nip¬ 
ples  a  eAve  had  and  the  number  of  lambs 
she  produced.  After  several  years  of 
breeding  and  selection  he  succeeded  in 
producing  a  strain  of  eAves  that  had  as 
many  as  six  nipples,  as  contrasted  to  the 
normal  tAVO.  Results  obtained,  lioAvever, 
seem  to  indicate  there  aa\us  no  correlation 
betAveen  the  multiple  nippled  eAves  and 
multiple  births.  That  is  to  say  these 
ewes  Avith  more  than  tAvo  nipples  did  not 
seem  to  be  more  prolific  than  ordinary 
ewes.  All  investigations  indicate  that  the 
plane  of  nutrition  of  the  ewe  at  breeding 
time  is  the  most  important,  if  not  the 
only  factor,  which  will  influence  the  num¬ 
ber'  of  lambs  the  ewes  Avill  produce.  To 
obtain  this  maximum  degree  of  fertility 
the  ewes  should  he  in  good  condition  and 
making  a  reasonable  daily  gain  in  the 
Fall  when  the  ram  is  turned  with  them. 

Swine 

You  know  hoAV  a  little  pig  will  squeal 
when  it  is  picked  up.  If  it  is  placed  with 
its  feet  on  the  floor  and  held  by  the  tail 
only  it  Avill  not  squeal  at  all,  and  will 
struggle  very  little.  Try  it  some  time. 

A  few  years  ago  hog  men  in  the  Corn- 
belt  States  used  to  say  they  obtained  su¬ 
perior  results  Avith  yelloAV  corn  fed  in 
dry-lot  to  pigs  as  compared  Avith  Avhite 
corn.  Chemical  analysis  slioAved  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  content  betAveen  the  tAvo  types. 
Therefore,  most  of  the  experiment  station 
Avorkers  Avhen  questioned  stated  there 
could  be  no  difference,  and  that  differ¬ 
ences  in  results  must  have  been  due  to 
factors  other  than  feeding.  I  have  heard 
some  warm  arguments  on  this  subject  in 
the  old  days.  Now,  as  has  been  subse¬ 
quently  established,  the  feeders  were  cor¬ 
rect.  In  1920  Steenbock  at  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Experiment  Station  discovered  that 
yellow  corn  contained  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  then  newly  discovered  fat- 
soluble  vitamins.  Later  Dr.  Morrison  and 
other  investigators  demonstrated  that  if 
5  per  cent  Alfalfa  meal  Avas  added  to 
white  corn,  or  if  pigs  fed  Avhite  corn  had 
access  to  forage  the  vitamin  deficiencies 
were  corrected,  and  results  obtained  Avere 
equally  as  good  as  Avlien  yelloAV  corn  was 
fed. 

Spring  litters  will  be  coming  on  beiore 
long.  Sometimes  if  the  sows  have  been 
closely  confined  with  very  little  exercise 
all  Winter  they  may  farrow  hairless  pigs. 
If  such  a  condition  manifests  its  self  it 
indicates  an  iodine  deficit,  and  may  be 
corrected  by  adding  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent  of  potassium  iodide  to  the  mineral 
mixture.  Iodized  salt  may  also  be  used 
as  a  preventive. 


Herefords  in  Louisiana.  Improvement  in  southern  livestock  is  now  being  attained 
by  breeding  and  selection,  largely  by  the  use  of  good  purebred  sires.  Such  beliefs  as 
“ wolf  in  the  tail,”  ‘'lost-cud”  and  •'holloicAiorn,”  still  persist  in  many  sections. 


Free-martin  Heifer.  The  calf  on  the  right  is  a  free-martin  heifer ;  she  mas  co¬ 
twinned  with  the  bull  calf  on  the  left.  Owned  by  the  College  of  Agriculture, 

Syracuse  University. 


Seeing  Is  Believing.  Experiment  Stations  have  demonstrated  by  repeated  and  im¬ 
partial  tests  that  most  livestock  “ hearsay ”  evidence  is  unreliable.  These  Shorthorn 
steers  ivere  recently  fattened  on  barley  and  Alfalfa,  at  the  Montana  Station. 
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•  I  Let  ug  send  you  full  particulars  in 

E  Jjlll^VmGH  '  regal’d  to  the  Rutland  Plan  Milk 
"wu  J  »**''**  •  Producers’ Association.  No  charge. 

Address  Watertown,  New  York,  20 7  Trust  Co.  Bldg. 


SWINE 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  andYorkshire — Berkshire andChester 

7  weeks  old  -  $3.00 

9  weeks  old  -  3.25 

10  weeks  old  -  3.50 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 
MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If 
dissatisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

GRTTM7FT  east  street 

.  DtllLLL  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


PlfiQ  Top  Quality  PIRQ 

rlUd  Your  Moneys  Worth  li  Uu 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

Wc  offer  Berkshire  and  0.  I.  C. — Chester  and  York¬ 
shire,  a  few  Duroo  and  Berkshire — 

6-8  wks.  old,  $3.00  ea.  8-10  wks.  old,  $3.25  ea„ 
12  weeks,  extras,  $4.00  ea. 

Shoats  60-75  lbs.,  $8;  nice  yonug  Boars  100  lbs.,  $12  ea. 

Will  carefully  crate  and  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D. 
pn  approval.  Express  paid  on  orders  of  6  pigs  or 
more — Write  today  and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs. 
You  may  as  well  have  the  best. 


FREE  RANGE  PIGS  vi^Fty 

Chester- Yorkshire  cross,  Chester-Berkshire  cross,  Po- 
land-Uampshire  cross,  Cliester-Duroc,  8-10  weeks,  S3, 
$3.50-;  10-12,  $3.50,  $4.  Fancy  white  Chesters,  $4.50. 
No  pigs  shipped  less  than  S  weeks  old.  Give  them  a, 
chance.  50  selected  Boars  all  breeds  and  ages.  Boars 
for  immediate  service,  $10,  $12,  $15,  $18,  $20.  Younger 
boars  all  prices.  Gilts  and  Brood  sows  open  and  bred, 
$15,  $20,  $25,  $30.  Get  the  sows  bred.  They  are  gilt 
edge  investments.  It’s  incumbent  upon  me  to  please 
vou,  I’ll  do  it.  Add  35  cents  on  Connecticut  and 
Vermont  pigs  for  inoculation. 

C  DAVIS,  Box  II,  CONCORD,  Mass. 


Chester  White  and  Duroc  Pigs 

Buy  your  pigs  early  and  have  a  larger  hog  at  your 
usual  killing  time  next  fall.  Try  some  of  the  good  type, 
well  bred  pigs,  we  will  be  glad  to  pick  you  out  good 
individuals  from  good  litters  for  breeding  at  no  extra 
cost.  Crated  free.  Shipped  F.  O.  B. 

8  t#  10  weeks  old  ,  $3.50  each  C.  0.  D. 

Vt.  and  Conn,  add  35c  per  pig  for  inoculation. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  834  Boston  Post  Rd.,  Weston,  Mass. 
Phone  Waltham  0888. 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  INC 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  ...  $8.00 

8  to  10  weeks  old  at  -  -  $8.50 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  110  lbs.  »t  $35  apiece 


QUALITY  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wks.  old,  $2.50,  7-8  wks.  old.  $2.75,  8-9  wks.  old.  $3.00 
Chester  Whites,  7-8  weeks  old,  $3.75. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 


GOOD  PIGS  AND  SHOATS  10S2  prices  lower,  quality 
higher.  PIGS  that  eat,  live,  grow.  7  weeks  old, 
F.  O.  B.  $3.50  each.  30-pound  size  10  weeks  $4.50., 
SHOATS  40-pound  $5.50  each.  All  crated,  F.  O.  B. 
express,  castrated,  single  vaccinated.  Mostly  Poland 
China,  some  Chesters,  Durocs,  Berkshires.  State  2d 
choice  size  and  breed  wanted.  Send  check  or  money 
order  with  order  to  save  you  C.  O.  D.  return  charges, 
or  C.  O.  i).  Absolute  money-back  guarantee  to  be  as 
represented  on  arrival.  Many  pleased  customers.  In  all 
Eastern  States.  Order  direct,  hero,  now. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswoid,  Del. 


The  Impotent  Bull 

One  reason  for  the  persistence  of  the 
scrub  bull  is  that  he  is  generally  sure  as 
a  calf  getter.  His  virility  and  remarkable 
prepotency  are  the  result  of  exercise  and 
natural  living,  for  he  runs  outdoors  most 
of  the  time,  lives  on  plain  rations,  never 
has  been  pampered,  comes  of  equally  ro¬ 
bust  parents,  and  rarely  is  required  to 
serve  too  many  cows.  Apart  from  these 
desirable  attributes  not  a  single  thing  can 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  scrub  bull,  and  it 
is  to  be  deplored  that  the  virility  and 
prepotency  mentioned  are  not  always 
possessed  by  the  fashionably  bred,  regis¬ 
tered  bull.  It  may  be  addded  that  the 
qualities  credited  here  to  the  scrub  bull 
should  not  be  deemed  a  good  excuse  for 
Ms  retention.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  far  better  were  he  wholly  impotent, 
so  that  his  objectionable  kind  might  die 
out. 

It  would  he  a  grand  thing,  however, 
did  every  purebred  bull  possess  the 
mus  ularity,  masculinity,  vigor  and  hardi¬ 
hood  of  many  scrub  bulls.  In  the  gradual 
process  of  establishing  the  superior 
characteristics  of  the  pure  breeds  of  live 
stock,  enervating  housing,  overfeeding  and 
lack  of  exercise  has  to  some  degree,  and 
often  a  serious  one,  lessened  or  impaired 
ruggedness  of  constitution.  Precocity  of 
development  is  no  criterion  of  virility  and 
prepotency.  On  the  contrary  it  may  in¬ 
dicate  '‘soft”  condition  and  weak  constitu¬ 
tion,  both  of  which  militate  against  the 
vigor  necessary  to  potency  as  a  sire. 

Early  development  and  maximum  size 
and  weight,  results  of  forced  feeding  and 
indolence,  may  help  to  bring  a  big  price 
for  the  pedigree  purebred  bull  and  the 
buyer  naturally  is  anxious  as  soon  as 
possible  to  get  returns  on  his  investment 
by  immediate  and  often  excessive  service. 
The  yearling  bull  looks  big,  lusty  and  fit, 
and  so  is  used  on  many  cows,  when  he 
should  he  hardening  up  his  muscles  and 
fully  developing  his  bony  frame  to  fit  him 
for  service.  If  he  is  turned  out  with  the 
cows — so  much  the  worse.  Impoteiicy  is 
induced. 

The  finer  the  breeding  and'  higher  the 
cost  of  the  bull,  the  less  cows  should  he 
serve  as  a  one  year  old,  and  the  more 
pains  should  be  taken  to  offset  the  ill 
effects  of  pampering  by  natural  living, 
feeding  and'  active  exercise,  apart  from 
service.  On  the  other  hand,  continuation 
of  the  precocious  development  methods  of 
management  together  with  idleness  and  no 
service,  tend1  to  induce  the  ruinous  vice. 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  impotence  in 
purebred  hulls  owes  its  origin  primarily 
to  pampering,  lack  of  exercise  and  too 
early  use.  Next  to  those  causes  probably 
should  be  placed  over-feeding  for  sale  or 
show,  and  the  remaining  causes  in  order, 
when  sterility  is  not  due  to  actual  de¬ 
formity,  are  infection,  injury,  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  certain  local  or  systemic  dis¬ 
eases.  All  bulls  more  systematically  ex¬ 
ercised,  sensibly  fed,  and  conservatively 
bred,  and  tried,  sure  and  successful  sires 
kept  in  service  until  old-age  alone  renders 
their  procreative  powers  no  longer  profit¬ 
able.  SUM  NEB  D.  HOLLIS 


Retail  Prices  at  N.  Y.  Public 
Markets 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale  ChcuterA  Berkshire 

8-9  weeks  old,  $2.75  each 
Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Woburn,  Mass* 


“Purebred  Durocs 

anteed.  ALLEN  POST 


11  One  or  a  carload.  Farmers 
Prices.  Satisfaction  guar- 
-  Ensenore,  New  York 


FOR  4  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS 2  Sows-2 


SALE 

$25  each.  IRA  A.  BUTTERS 


weigh  110-120  lbs., 

Pt.  Pleasant,  N.  J. 


Q  REG.  Ah  ages  for  sale.  F.  >1.  Putting- 


ton  <fc  £on,  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


| K 10  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.  1.  Pedigreed  Pigs, $8 
P  Easiest  £eeders;quickest  growers.  R.  HILL, Seneca  FaHs,M.  Y* 


RABBITS 


Rabbits  &  Supplies 


Complete  descriptive  literature 

Albert  Facey,  Jr.,1 15-D,  Vallty  Stream, N.Y* 


SHEEP 


FIGHT  YOUNG  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  BRED  EWES. 

Priced  to  sell.  LEROY C-  BOWER,  Ludlowville  N.  Y. 


imiimmu 


1  The  Farmer  I 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  S 

LW  MM 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  5 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  Z 

Z  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  Z 

~  For  sale  by 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

TiuimimiiiimiiiismiiiniimmsimigiiiB 


Dairy  Products — Butter,  tub,  27  to  30c;  fancy, 
tub,  30  to  33e;  print,  29  to  32c;  cheese,  store, 
19  to  25c;  eggs,  doz.,  grade  A,  29  to  33c;  grade 
B,  19  to  25c;  grade  C,  15  to  18c;  milk,  qt., 
grade  A,  15c;  grade  B,  10  to  12c;  loose,  8c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys,  young,  15  to  18 
lbs.,  33  to  37c;  8  to  11  lbs.,  35  to  38c;  broilers, 
plump,  35  to  39c;  frying  chickens,  29  to  31c; 
roast  chickens,  over  5  lbs.,  33  to  35c;  314  to 
414  lbs.,  32  to  34e;  fricassee  fowls,  5  to  6  lbs., 
30  to  33c;  314  to  4  lbs.,  28  to  31c;  ducks,  414  to 
6  lbs,,  21  to  25c;  goslings,  10  to  12  lbs.,  2G  to 
30c;  guineas,  young,  pair,  $1.75  to  $2.25; 
squabs,  %  to  1  lb.  each,  55  to  60c;  old  roosters, 
soup  chickens,  20  to  22c;  capons,  6  to  7  lbs.,  34 
to  37c;  8  to  9  lbs.,  39  to  42c. 

Vegetables. — White  potatoes,  15  lbs.,  19  to 
23c;  sweet  potatoes,  3  lbs.,  10c;  new  potatoes, 
6c;  parsnips,  3  lbs.,  10c;  yellow  turnips,  3  lbs., 
10c;  carrots,  loose,  5c;  carrots,  beb.,  10  to  12e; 
onions,  5  to  8c;  cauliflower,  bead,  20  to  35e; 
cranberries,  15  to  18c;  beets,  beb.,  7  to  9c;  cel¬ 
ery,  bob,,  12  to  15c;  lettuce,  bead,  8  to  12e; 
tomatoes,  12  to  15c;  peas,  18  to  20c;  string 
beans,  12  to  15e;  Lima  beans,  15  to  18c;  spin¬ 
ach,  5  to  8c;  broccoli,  10  to  12c;  mushrooms, 
25  to  30c;  cabbage,  new,  5  to  7c;  old,  3  to  5c; 
kale,  5c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  eating,  doz.,  25  to  35c;  cook- 


cooking,  lb.,  5  to  7e;  pineapples,  each,  10  to 
15c;  strawberries,  pt.,  22  to  25c;  bananas,  doz., 
15  to  20e;  grapefruit,  5  to  8c. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
5%  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  registered,  $100  to  $150;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  choice,  $80  to  $90;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  good,  $05  to  $75:  cows,  fresh 
milk,  medium  to  common,  $40  to  $55;  beef  cows 
and  bulls,  100  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  veal  calves, 
milk-fed,  choice,  $10  to  $11:  veal  calves,  milk- 
fed,  good,  $8  to  $9;  lambs,  $4  to  $5;  bogs,  live 
wt„  $4  to  $5;  bogs,  country,  dressed,  $7  to  $8; 
chickens,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  fowls,  lb.,  IS  to  19c; 
eggs,  local,  fresh,  mixed,  doz.,  24  to  25c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  12 
to  14c;  milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  sold  from 
stores,  qt.,  10  to  11c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  16  to 
18c;  butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  28  to  30c; 
butter,  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  25  to 
26c;  butter,  creamery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  22 
to  24c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  25  to  28e; 
cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  17  to  19c;  cheese,  cot¬ 
tage,  lb.,  10c;  eggs,  farmers’  delivery,  doz.,  30 
to  33c;  eggs,  local,  fresh  store  sales,  doz.,  26 
to  27c;  eggs,  western,  storage,  doz.,  15  to  16c; 
chickens,  fancy  roasters,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  fowls, 
fancy,  dressed,  lb.,  26  to  27c;  turkeys,  average 
8  to  11  lbs.,  lb.,  38c;  ducks,  lb.,  25  to  29c;  ap¬ 
ples,  Baldwins,  fancy,  lb..  5  to  6c;  carrots, 
bch.,  10c;  parsnips,  lb.,  5  to  Cc;  potatoes,  pk„ 
15  to  16c.  F.  A.  C. 


COPELAND 

ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATION 

MILK  COOLING  EQUIPMENT 

adds  these  items  to  your  MILK  INCOME 

#  Premium  for  low  bacteria  count  — earned 

#  Half  the  cost  of  cooling —  saved 

•  All  the  loss  by  spoilage  and  rejections  — saved 

•  All  the  time  and  labor  of  ice-handling  — saved 

And  — if  off  the  power  line  —  available  for  gasoline  motor  power 
Write  for  booklet,  to  Copeland,  A At.  Clemens ,  Michigan 


FOR  SALES  AND  SERVICE 

Albany  Distributing  Corp.,  Central  Term.  Warehouse,,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Appliance  Engineering  Co.  701  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  Liske  Co.  1037  Genesee  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Binder  Distributing  Co.  98  Frelinghuysen  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 
The  New  Haven  Electric  Co.  131  St.  John  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Copeland  Refrig’n  Company,  480  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Elliott- Lewis  Electrical  Co.  1017  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thos.  J.  Northway  100  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

B.  I.  Cooper  Sales  Co.  545  S.  Warren  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Neyhart  Hardware  Co.  145  W.  Third  Street,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


MAKE  BETTER  MILK 
MORE  ECONOMICALLY 
WITH  AYRSHIRE  COWS 


You  Can  Buy 

AN  EXCELLENT  FOUNDA¬ 
TION  HERD 

of  12  well  bred,  good  typed,  young,  registered  Ayrshire 
cows  in  different  stages  of  lactation  and  a  bull  of 
serviceable  age,  all  Federally  Accredited  tuberculosis 
free  and  negative  to  blood  test  for  contageous  abortion 
for  $2,250.00. 

For  Full  Particulars  Address 

A;  H.  TRYON  -  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Crawford  County,  Pa. 

5TH  MODIFIED  ACCREDITED  AREA  IN  U.  S. 

Tiur  Ass’n  lias  been  selling  good  cows  for  eight 
years,  and  we  find  that  75%  of  our  business  is  with 
men  who  have  formerly  used  our  stock.  Last  year 
was  our  largest,  1,108  head  to  6  States.  We  can 
supply  you  with  any  of  the  dairy  breeds,  pure  bred  or 
grade.  Write  us  your  needs,  we  quote  honest  prices, 
not  low  to  get  you  here. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  &  SALES  ASSOCIATION, 
Market  House,  Meadvilie,  Pa. 


Accredited  Dairy  Cows  uPesh  springer® 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires, 
Holsteins.  Delivery  of  live  and  ten  cow  lots  made  any¬ 
where.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  Barrs,  Vt.  Tel.  105. 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  24Sh— Accredited 
Herd-23  GUERNSEY  and  HOLSTEIN 
COWS— fresh  and  nearby.  Full  equipment  of  large 
stock  and  fruit  farm.  Located  between  Medway  and 
New  Baltimore  Sta.,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.— Werner  A.  Kelp. 

[  .%  GOATS  .*.  j 

FOR  SALE ! 

PURE-BLOOD  TOGGENBURG  DOE— 4!^  quart  Milker. 
Fresh  April  4th.  OSWALD  S0IIMEDEL,  Sayville,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


NUBIAN-TOGGENBURG  CROSS— Fine  milkers.  Fresh 
does,  kids.  c.  L  GRANT  -  Everett,  N.  J. 


GUERNSEYS 


] 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY  Q 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


JERSEYS 

ELM  PLACE  JERSEYS 

Best  Farm  Relief  TODAY 

Over  2,000  Prizes  won.  Offer  3  bulls  of  different  ages. 
Outstanding  Quality.  Cows  and  Heifers  to  suit  your 
wants.  Some  fresh.  Best  Sybil  and  Noble  breed¬ 
ing.  Your  judgement  and  my  price  closes  the,' deal. 
L.  D.  COWDEN  Est.  1902.  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 

¥ nito ,  C  *»##! n  Bred  for  Production  and 

J  erSCV  L3IU6  <*Pe  f°r  34  years.  If  you 

v  want  to  make  more 

milk  or  more  cream  for  less  money,  we  can  help  you 
Accredited  Herd.  A.  F.  PE1R0E,  Box  67,  Winchester,  X.  H 

1  registered  cow  and  1  grade  cow, 
Jersey  L3III0  both  fresh;  also  1  registered  bull, 
J  fi  raos.  of  age.  Accredited  herd. 

Fn-r  QnL  /  MINNAMERE  FARMS  -  Great  Xeck. 

*  *  kJUI G.  .  L.  I.,  X.  Y.  —  Phono  Great  Seek  663- 

HOLSTEINS 

IF  YOU  are  in  need  of  some  real  good  young  Holstein 
■  cows  and  heifers  hred  for  early  freshening,  it  will 
pay  you  to  look  over  the  Canadian  offering  at  the  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  prevailing  today.  Canadian  bred  cows 
are  large,  deep-bodied,  healthy,  and  very  productive. 
Behind  them  stand  years  of  a  constructive  breeding 
policy.  You  wouJd  also  like  the  type,  quality,  and. 
blood- lines  of  Canadian  bulls,  both  young  and  mature 
now  available  for  purchase.  For  particulars  as  to 
free  service  and  prices  write.  Director  of  Extension, 
Holstein- Friesian  Association  of  Canada,  Brantford, 
Ontario. 

HORSES  | 

R1TOS  STALU0N  M  va 

PERCHERON  W  a  TkULil  VII  sure  breeder. 
Registered  “Carnot”  Black  Percheron  Stallion,  coming 
2,  sound— $250.  Large  Yearling  Siud  “Laet”  strain, 
"ill  make  ton  horse— $125.  Large,  registered,  five 
year  old  Milking  Shorthorn,  with  heifer  calf— si  30. 
Pedigreed  O  I.  C.  Sows  and  Boars,  “World’s  Grand 
Champion”  strain,  weight  150  to  175— $20.  Grand  sire 
weighed  800.  VERNON  R.  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

Pmoos  for  children,  also  STA  LLION 8; 
dneuana  LOGICS  MAKES  with  colts  by  side  or 
separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B.  PORTER  POMK  FARMS.  Alwxttr.Ohis 

•*e  DOGS 

Male  Black  Cocker  £xeS“ 

bred,  excellent  companion.  17  champions  in  pedigree. 
Worth  $75.  Price  $50.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin.  Vt. 

Red,  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  ye'sZo™°a$?£rm 

fifast  Hanoc  Eligible  to  registration,  GRACE  M. 
uieai  uailea  BLTTERFIELB,  Raymond,  X.  H. 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies 

j  FERRETS 

FERRETS— Males,  $2;  females,  $2,25:  special  ratters,  $3; 
bred  females  $(i.  Ship  C.O.D.  E.L.  llartmau.  New  London,  0* 
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the  most  economical 


NO  change  has  been  made  in  the  quality  of  B-K.  It  is  the 
same  standardized  sterilizer  of  proven  dependability  and 
stability  that  has  led  the  field  for  over'20  years.  Economies  in 
manufacturing  have  made  possible  this  great  price  reduction. 


B-K  was  the  first  standardized 
non-poisonous  chemical  sterilizer 
made  for  dairy  use.  During  the 
past  20  years  B-K  has  been  given 
every  conceivable  laboratory  test. 
Every  problem  in  dairy 
sterilization  has  been  en¬ 
countered  by  actual 
tests  on  dairy  farms 
under  usual  condi¬ 
tions.  No  other  ster¬ 
ilizer  can  offer  guar¬ 
anteed  stability  and 
unfailing  efficiency  in 
killing  germs  on  con¬ 
tact,  backed  by  20  years 
of  actual  experience. 

Write  for  interesting  new 
FREE  book  on  Dairy  Ster¬ 
ilization  and  Better  Dairy 
Products. 


B-K  is  used  and  recommended  by 
millions  of  successful  dairymen  for 
sterilizing  milking  machines  and 
dairy  equipment.  B-K  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  destroy  bacteria  that 
contaminates  and  causes 
milk  to  sour  quickly. . . 
It  saves  milk  profits 
...  It  saves  labor ...  It 
is  easy  and  absolute- 
lysafeto  use.. .Steam 
and  hot  water  are  not 
necessary  if  you  use 
B-K  according  to  di¬ 
rections.  Use  only  B-K. 
Don’t  take  chances  with 
unproven  substitutes. 

B-K  is  on  sale  at  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Supply  Dealers  and 
Feed,  Drug  and  Hardware 
Stores. 


GENERAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc.,  31  6  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


* 


ARMOR.  YOUR  COWS 

dig-  AGAINST  FLIES 

Sr-  tCft/f  t/te 

t  filial  NEW 


nox 


ut 


KILLS  and 
REPELS  FLIES 


Made  by  the  Makers  of  B-K 


LAMENESS 
SLOW  UP  HORSES? 
Reach  for  ABSORBINE 


Quick-acting  Absorbine  gets  results 
when  heavy  work  threatens  lameness, 
lay-ups,  costly  delays.  Brings  speedy 
relief  for  stiff,  sore,  swollen  muscles  and 
tendons.  Prompt  healing  aid  for  cuts, 
bruises.  No  blisters,  no  lost  hair.  Horses 
can  work.  A  little  goes  far.  At  all  drug¬ 
gists’— $2.50  a  bottle.  W.  F.*  Young, 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


JUST  ask  a  Burrell  user 
why  it  is  so  easy  for 
him  to  produce  clean 
milk!  He’ll  show  you  the 
new  Burrell  Mouth  Piece ! 
Asingle  pieceofsolidrub- 
ber!  Nothing  to  take 
apart — nothing  to  assem¬ 
ble!  Let  it  help  you  to 
meet  the  requirements  of 
dairy  inspectors.  Single 
and  double  units.  Single 
tube.  Write  for  catalog. 


%  Prices  on  Farm  VjgS;  jrfSmfgJf! 

m  ik IJP*”  and  Poultry  Fence 

My  New  Copper  Steel  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence 
greatest  improvement  in  fencing  in  50  years!  •" 

Lasts  T WICK  as  long  aa  ordinary  fencing.  Saves  you 
HALF.  Direct  from  Factory.  I  Pay  Freight,  Easy  Payments. 

Write  for  new  free  catalog  today. —Jim  Brown.  [213 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept,  4321 ,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Cherry-BurrellCorp.,20  Albany  St., Little  Falls.N.Y. 


When  you  ivrite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Controlling  Foot  Rot 
Among  Sheep 

The  reappearance  of  this  handicap  to 
sheep  ranchers,  after  an  absence  of 
several  years,  no  doubt  can  be  attributed 
to  incessant  rains  prevailing  over  much 
of  the  United  States  since  last  Fall. 
Cold,  rainy  weather  plus  mud  and  wet 
manure  form  ideal  conditions  for  the  bug 
which  causes  foot  rot,  to  begin  ger¬ 
minating. 

Sheep  men  of  limited  experience  un¬ 
acquainted  with  foot  rot  are  likely  to 
become  discouraged  when  ewes  start  limp¬ 
ing.  At  first  glance  it  looks  as  though 
they  would  soon  have  a  band  of  cripples 
on  their  hands.  But  at  this  point  modern 
veterinary  science  can  be  sought  out  for 
methods  to  bring  foot  rot  under  effective 
control. 

Several  remedies  are  recommended,  but 
at  my  sheep  ranch  near  Neffs  Mills, 
Hutingdon  County,  Pa.,  we  rely  exclu¬ 
sively  on  copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol). 

A  few  feet  inside  the  entrance  to  the 
overshot  beneath  our  barn  we  have  a 
wooden  trough  approximately  12  feet  in 
length,  one  yard  wide  and  14  inches  high. 
Enclosing  it  is  a  panel  of  fence  at  both 
sides,  and  leading  up  to  the  wooden 
trough  at  the  end  next  to  the  overshot 
will  be  found  a  narrow  lane.  If  symptoms 
of  foot  rot  begin  appearing  in  my  band 
of  200  ewes,  I  place  a  strong  solution  of 
blue  vitriol  in  the  wooden  trough,  making 
sure  the  liquid  is  at  least  two  and  one- 
half  inches  deep.  Next  the  entire  flock 
of  200  head  is  marched  through. 

Sheep  naturally  are  reluctant  to  get 
their  feet  wet,  hence,  the  task  of  persuad¬ 
ing  them  to  step  through  the  liquid  re¬ 
quires  considerable  knowledge  of  sheep 
nature.  I  finally  adopted  the  plan  of 
'bringing  the  entire  sheep  band  to  the 
barn  on  the  evening  before  the  day  they 
were  scheduled  to  receive  treatment.  Next 
morning  they  would  be  hungry  and  eager 
to  get  away  from  the  buildings.  By 
grabbing  a  ewe  and  pulling  her  through 
I  could  bait  the  rest  into  tagging  along 
behind  her.  It  is  axiomatic  among  sheep 
ranchers  that  where  one  ewe  ventures  the 
remainder  of  the  band  will  follow.  Once 
they  start  marching,  their  tendency  is  to 
jam  up  and  hurry  through  the  blues  tone 
at  a  hop,  skip  and  a  jump.  After  two 
attempts  I  discovered  tlie  way  to  prevent 
this  was  to  have  a  narrow  lane  12  feet 
long  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  trough 
and  take  a  position  there,  only  allowing 
one  ewe  to  pass  by  at  a  time.  Use  of  this 
plan  brought  order  out  of  confusion. 
Sheep  soon  grasp  the  fact  that  no  hidden 
dangers  lurk  in  the  narrow,  Milestone 
gauntlet  they  must  run,  consequently, 
after  two  or  three  lessons  they  will  toe 
the  mark. 

Ewes  should  be  kept  out  of  mud  or 
water  for  at  least  one  hour  after  the 
bluestone  treatment.  Liquid  Milestone 
will  adhere  to  the  hoofs  fully  a  week  if 
given  an  hour  to  dry.  Once  it  gets  in¬ 
trenched  in  the  hoofs  it  is  imprevious  to 
water. 

Above  our  blue  vitriol  trough,  we  have 
a  wooden  syrup  barrel,  with  a  capacity 
of  50  gallons.  The  next  task  when  sheep 
have  been  treated  is  to  raise  one  end  of 
the  trough  two  or  three  inches  above 
level  by  means  of  an  overhead  block  and 
fall  in  order  to  throw  the  liquid  to  the 
other  terminal  of  this  wooden  container, 
then,  we  scoop  up  the  copper  sulphate 
with  a  wooden  bucket,  pouring  it  into  the 
barrel  through  a  wooden  funnel.  Imme¬ 
diately,  stoppers  are  driven  into  bung- 
holes  to  make  the  barred  air  tight.  Next 
time  the  Milestone  is  needed  we  have  it 
all  ready  and  up  to  full  strength.  A  few 
gallons  of  new  solution  can  be  added 
occasionally  to  insure  the  required  quan¬ 
tity.  My  method  of  making  the  solution 
is  to  pulverize  the  crystals,  placing  them 
in  narrow  cloth  bags  18  inches  long  and 
from  two  and  one-half  to  three  inches 
wide.  These  bags  are  next  suspended  in 
five-gallon  crocks,  and  water  close  to  the 
boiling  point,  poured  in  the  crocks  around 
them.  The  proportions  prescribed  by 
veterinarians  for  foot  rot  are  one  pound 
of  pulverized  Milestone  to  each  gallon  of 
ihot  water. 

Such  equipment  as  blue  vitriol  troughs 
only  are  needed  by  individuals  with  bands 
of  from  50  to  500  head  or  more.  Owners 
of  smaller  farm  flocks  will  find  it  most 
practical  to  keep  a  gallon  of  high-powered 
Milestone  in  a  glass  jug  with  a  cork 
,  stopper  for  emergency  purposes.  Then, 


What  is  the 
price  of  a 
silo? 


Today  Unadilla  Silo 
prices  are  lower  than 
in  many  a  year.  Yet 
we  claim  Unadilla  Si¬ 
los  have  always  been 
lower  in  cost  for  their  long  life 
and  the  convenience  and  safety 
they  included  in  the  price. 

The  Unadilla  comes  fully  equip¬ 
ped  for  the  stated  price  without 
“extras”.  Count  the  hoops  that 
come  with  a  Unadilla  and  com¬ 
pare  size  for  size  with  any  other 
silo.  Note  the  thickness  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  its  selected,  well  seasoned 
staves.  Look  at  its  design  for  easy 
erecting,  safety  and  convenience 
to  use.  The  Unadilla  Silo  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  ladder  front  and  its 
air-tight,  easy  working  doors. 
Write  for  the  Unadilla  catalog, 
low  prices  and  extra  discount  offer 
for  early  orders.  Unadilla  Silo  Co., 
Box  C, Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territory . 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


A  FRAME 

AS  LOW  AS 


$ 


iON; 

ices 


Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 


PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  malt¬ 
ing-  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordsou 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

^^Box  3  Belleville,  Pa.  ^ 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


Send  your  name  for  free  supply  of  Moore 
Bros.  Purpul Medicated  Teat  Dilators  Improved 
Construction — Contain  no  metal  or  wire  core. 
Needlepoint  makes  them  easy  to  insert — arrow¬ 
head  prevents  them  going  in  too  far.  Sore  teats 
J  heal  quicker  with  Moore  Bros.  Dilators.  Use  them  for 
Spiders,  Obstructions.  Sores  and  Scabs  on  tips,  Hard 
(Milkers,  ufter  operating.  1H  Dozen  25c.  7  Dozen  51 
at  your  dealer  or  direct  from  us  postpaid.  Write  today 
for  FREE  supply  and  big  FREE  catalog  of  dairymen  s 
Bupplies  at  money  saving  prices. 

The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Pept^41t  Albany,  N.  t« 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

- — — - - ■ - — 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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"The  Strain  Bred  tor  Large, 

Uniform,  White  Eggs  Always” 

Official  335-egg  hen.  Five-year  flock  aver¬ 
age  219.4  eggs.  Storrs  pen  2,527  eggs.  We 
have  several  275 
to  299-egg  hens. 

(lams  and  grand- 
dams  all  laying  27 
to  30-oz.  eggs.  You 
get  these  wonder- 
jr  fill  bloodlines  in 

pedigreed  breeding 
stock,  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Our  1932 
prices  about  20%  lower.  Catalog  free. 


I 


CLOVERDALE 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop. 


POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CERTIFIED 

MILUOT 

BREEDERS 


(LEGHORN 
CHICKS 


Trap  nested  since  1916. 

IContest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 
Leading  all  Leghorn 
pens  at  Western  New  York  now. 


Circular  No.  2. 


BARGE  EGGC 

■m  21  years  breeding  Wr 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST. 

DEPT.  Y,  RED  BANK 
NEW  JERSEY 


EiGENRAUGH  FARMS 


SINGLE.  COMB  WHITE 

Leghorns  Lxclusively< 

\  3,400 1  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barrori  English  K 
L  Strain,  trapnest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year.  ft 
,  Large  vigorous  Leghorns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now 
i  booking  orders.  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks  from  Cer-  Pi 
*  tified  and  Supervised  stock  Special  feeding  directions  ” 
k  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow 
SUNNV8ROOK  FARM 

Box  75  Pleasant  Valley  New  York 

humvAWVY ,\\\\\v\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\w///////////////////////////y//rw/////i/^ 


Lewis  Farms  Chicks 

One  Half  Price 

Quality  chicks  from  our  own  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  blood-tested  breeders. 

Write  lor  descriptive  circular. 
PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 
Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I. 


LORD  FARMS  LEGHORNS 

Doubly  Guaranteed— First :  To  Be  100%  Alive 
at  two  weeks  of  age.  Second  :  To  Drove  More 
Profitable  than  chicks  purchased  elsewhere,  44 
page  Year  Book  FREE — write  today. 

67  Forest  Road, 
Methuen,  Mass. 


LORD  FARMS 


mm 

M°KpP« 


Insure  1932  Profits 

Certified  and  Supervised  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks  from  Hardy  North 
Country  hlood-tested  Stock.  5  to  6 
lb.  birds  in  August  from  February 
hatched  chicks.  Certified  $18  per 
100.  Supervised  $14  per  100.  Order 
Direct  or  write  for  circular. 
CLAYMORE  FARMS. 

R.  J.  (Champ)  Clark,  Route  I, 
TIC0NDER0GA.  N.  Y. 


EWING’S  LEGHORNS 

are  the  result  of  18  years  of  importing  and 
breeding  from  Barrons  best  layers.  20  cock¬ 
erels  from  Barrons  contest  winning  pens  head 
my  best  matings  for  1932.  Our  husky  chicks 
from  this  big,  disease  free  stock  are  real  profit 
payers.  Breeding  males  for  sale. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Proven  the  Healthiest  Payers  and  Layers  of  Large 
White  Eggs.  100-$14.00,  500-$G7.50,  1000-$I30.  April  lc; 
May  2c  less.  Order  now;  mailed  prepaid.  Circular  free 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  P1TTST0WN,  N.  J. 


liarron  and  Taucred  White 
[  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  ami 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Pullets 
and  Ducklings.  Price  list  and  catalogue  free. 
GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM,  Leghorn  Blvcl.,  Hausville,  V  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


AxoRb,  D„h„  fL'  L„  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds 
Quality  Baby  UllCKS  and  White  Wyandottes,  S.  0 

White  Leghorns.  NEW  LOW  PRICE,  $10.00  per 
hundred.  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Harrington,  Del. 


Jean  Joan  Black  Minorcas  test  award  for  lireed- 

Blood-tested.  JEAX  JOAN  FARM  Box  N  BELMAR,  N.  J. 


CEDARHURST  /"'UTf'l/'Q  Same  breeding  as  our  contest 
LEGHORN  UIliUIYij  pens.  Write  now  for  prices, 
etc.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Railway,  X.  J. 


WEIDHER’S 


-  S  .  C  .  WHITE  - 

LEGHORNS 


Trapnested  since  1921.  Large  birds.  Large  eggs.  300 
egg  lien  9th  Farmiugdale  Contest.  245.08  eggs  1930  31 
R  O.P.  flock  average.  Chicks.  Pullets.  Eggs.  Catalogue 

free.  CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER  -  West  Shckan,  N.  Y. 


VARIFTIFS  Plee-Zing  Chicks  and  Prices 

*  (““ki  i  lLaj  on  day-old,  started  all  ages  always 
ready  to  ship.  BERGEY  «fc  SONS  -  Bergey,  IPa. 


|  pnhnrn  PhioGe  Brices  way  down— Our  catalogue 
uegnorn  l/IHCKS  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Claraben  Court  Farm  Box  521  Glen  Head,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Tbt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


when  a  ewe  develops  the  trouble  part  of 
this  liquid  can  be  poured  into  a  gallon 
crock  and  the  ewe’s  diseased  feet  held  in 
it. 

Ordinary  pruning  shears,  the  kind 
nurserymen  use  in  trimming  trees,  are 
quite  handy  in  treating  advanced  cases 
of  foot  rot.  Sheepmen  call  them  “toe 
nippers,”  utilizing  them  to  cut  out  dis¬ 
eased  hoofs.  But  if  a  shepherd  keeps 
guard  over  his  flock,  resorting  to  blue- 
stone  when  the  ailment  is  in  the  incipient 
stage,  he  seldom  will  have  to  fall  back 
on  surgery. 

Twice  each  year  at  this  ranch  we 
march  all  sheep  through  the  blue  vitriol 
trough,  largely  as  a  preventative  measure. 

WM.  GREGORY  MOORE. 

Pennsylvania 


Coccidiosis;  Crop  Trouble 

I  have  an  ordinary  flock  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  they  have  free  range  and 
get  scratch  and  mash,  shells,  water, 
greens  and  scraps.  Last  Summer  I 
noticed  a  few  of  the  young  ones  were 
not  plumping  out,  yet  seemed  to  eat.  I 
killed  one.  It  was  very  poor.  Every 
organ  was  normal  but  the  gizzard  was 
full  of  grain  and  grass,  and  the  lining 
very  thick.  Since  then  several  I  have 
killed  have  been  the  same  way.  They 
have  access  to  all  the  gravel  they  could 
want,  yesterday  I  killed  a  yearling  hen, 
her  gizzard  was  the  same  way  all  filled 
with  grass  and  grain,  and  no  sign  of 
any  eggs.  What  would  cause  such  a  state 
and  what  could  one  do  to  prevent  it? 

Washington  r.  ii. 

When  young  chicks  become  poor  and 
thriftless,  it.  is  a  good  plan  to  open  one 
or  two  after  death  and  examine  the 
ceca  or  two  blind  pouches  attached  to 
the  intestines.  If  one  or  both  of  these, 
instead  of  having  the  appearance  of  the 
rest  of  the  intestines,  •  is  distended  with 
soft,  brownish  or  bloody  material,  you 
may  diagnose  coccidiosis  and  know  that 
the  chicks  have  picked  up  the  organisms 
of  this  disease  from  “old  ground”  or 
quarters  occupied  by  other  fowls.  There 
is  no  cure  for  the  disease,  which  must  be 
prevented  by  keeping  chicks  from  ground 
or  buildings  that  have  become  infested 
through  long  continued  use  by  poultry. 
This,  is  only  one  of  the  possible  causes  of 
the  disorders  you  describe  but  it  is  so 
common  a  one  that  it  deserves  first  in¬ 
quiry. 

When  a  bird’s  crop  is  found  distended 
by  dead  grass,  straw,  feathers,  etc.,  it  is 
because  these  are  eaten  through  a  de¬ 
praved  appetite  and  calls  for  attention  to 
the  rations  given,  that  all  needed  food  is 
supplied  and  the  general  conditions  of 
health  maintained.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
special  precaution  against  this  trouble 
that  will  avert  it.  m.  b.  d. 


Keeping  Chicks  Indoors 

Will  hot  lye  water  scrubbing  make  a 
brooder  house  safe  for  new  chicks?  Can 
chicks  be  raised  and  kept  indoors  at  all 
times  successfully?  e.  s. 

New  Jersey 

Thoroughness  of  cleaning  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  disinfecting  solution 
used.  Removal  of  disease  germs  with  the 
dirt  in  which  they  hide  is  easier  than 
disinfecting  dirt,  and  more  efficient  than 
partial  disinfection  with  the  dirt  left  in 
place.  If  a  used  brooder  is  scraped  and 
swept  to  remove  all  caked  dirt  upon  floor 
and  walls,  and  then  scrubbed  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  oue  pound  of  household  lye,  in  40 
gallons  of  hot  water,  or  in  that  propor¬ 
tion,  it  should  be  safe  for  young  chicks. 
If  not  too  dirty,  a  brooder  may  be  made 
safe  by  simple  scrubbing  with  hot,  soapy 
water  and  sun  drying. 

Chicks  may  be  kept  indoors  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time,  even  up  to  maturity,  if 
proper  measures  to  overcome  the  handi¬ 
caps  incurred  are  taken.  First,  the  ration 
must  contain  all  the  needed  elements  for 
a  growing  body,  a  well  balanced  ration. 
In  addition  to  green  food  given  to  replace 
that  which  otherwise  would  be  found  on 
range,  it  should  contain  cod-liver  oil  in 
the  proportion  of  from  one  to  two  pints 
per  100  lbs.  of  the  mash  used.  Then, 
constant  attention  must  be  paid  to  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  the  quarters  to  remove  disease 
germs  and  internal  parasites  found  in  the 
droppings. 

The  need  for  outdoor  sunshine  is 
largely  compensated  by  the  use  of  cod- 
liver  oil,  but  it  is  better  to  give  access  to 
sunshine  by  a  “sun  porch”  in  connection 
with  the  quarters,  where  the  growing 
'birds  may  spend  part  of  the  time  in  the 
outdoors.  While  all  this  is  quite  possible, 
it  is  not  the  best  way  to  raise  chicks  by 
any  means.  There  is  no  fully  satisfactory 
substitute  for  range  upon  a  clean  grass 
sod  or  in  a  corn  field.  M.  B.  D. 


Grandpa  was  having  his  afternoon 
sleep  in  the  armchair  and  emitting  sounds 
that  might  easily  have  come  from  a  cross¬ 
cut  saw.  As  father  entered  the  room,  he 
saw  little  Jackie  twisting  one  of  Grand¬ 
pa’s  waistcoat  buttons.  “What  are  you 
doing?”  lie  whispered,  “you  mustn’t  dis¬ 
turb  Grandpa.”  “I’m  not,  daddy,”  said 
Jackie.  “I  was  just  trying  to  tune  him 
in  on  something  different.” — Oklahoman. 


WE  have  banded  and  blood-tested  over  60,000  of  our  breeders 
for  this  season.  Chicks  carry  the  same  blood  lines  as  Kerr 
hens  that  are  making  enviable  records  in  the  big  egg-laying 
contests.  Remember,  we  are  competing  there  with  leading 
specialty  breeders  from  the  whole  United  States.  Place  orders 
now  for  healthy,  vigorous  chicks  with  this  rich  laying  inheri¬ 
tance.  Send  for  free  Chick  Book,  price  list  and  particulars. 


Kerr  ChickerieS/  Enc«  frenchtown,  n.  j. 


Paterson,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Danbury,  Conn. 

W.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 


Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


Flock  Averages  Well  Two  Pound  Broilers  S3  Per  Hen  Income  in 

Above  200  Eggs  in  Eight  Weeks  3  Winter  Months 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  CREAM  of  the  World’s  Best  Egg  Bred  Stock 

Every  one  of  our  Breeding  Males  this  season  from  Pedigreed  Stock  up  to  319  egg 
breeding  and  from  a  flock  that  has  been  blood-tested  for  eight  years. 

Prices  very  reasonable  and  a  very  special  proposition  for  early  booking  of  orders. 

LARGER  BIRDS— LARGER  EGG  YIELD -LARGER  YEARLY  PROFITS 

GET  OUR  BEAUTIFUL  FREE  CATALOGUE.  It’s  as  good  as  a  visit  to  our 
farm;  describing  our  farm  and  stock  and  giving  full  page  views  of  our  buildings, 
describing  our  stock  and  quoting  prices  on  our  World  Famous  Tancred  Stock. 

Don  t  keep  those  little  Leghorn s” — get  some  oftheTancred  Heavy  Layers, 
Heavy  Weighers,  Profit  Payers  for  1932. 

FISHING  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R  LAMAR,  PA. 


INTAKE  success  certain. 

Our  breeders  have 
records  as  high  as  302 
eggs.lOprofi  table  breeds. 
Year-round  layers  of  big 
eggs.  The  extra  eggs  our 
‘"Thor-O-Breds”  lay  are 
clear  profit  to  you. 
Hatched  inmost  modern 
incubators  known  to 
poultry  science.  New  low 
prices.  Write  today. 


ccredited  PMCkit  C 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS  with  each  100  on  orders  mailed  March  1st  or  before.  Send  SI  per  100 
with  order,  pay  postman  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s 
best  Accredited  flocks,  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg-production.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed 

Postpaid  Prices —  nn  im  t- 


Buff  Orp.,  S.  L.  &  Wh.  Wyandottes  .  5.75 

Heavy  Mixed  $7.90  per  100.  Illustrated  catalog  free.  EMPIRE  HATCH  E 
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.$4.50 

$7.90 

$38.00 

$75.00 
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8.90 

43.00 

85.00 

.  5.25 

8.90 

43.00 

85.00 

.  5.75 

9.90 

48.00 

95.00 

Box  50, 

Columbus  Grove, 

Ohio. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  BABY  CHICKS.  $16  per 
100.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $7  per  100.  All  eggs  used  are 
front  my  own  breeders.  100  per  cent  State  Tested  for 
Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D. )  Free.  I  Specialize,  One 
Breed,  One  Grade,  the  Best,  at  One  Price.  My  Dtrds 
are  early  maturing.  Just  what  you  want  for  your  early 
broilers.  Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  Order 
now.  JOSEPH  TOLMAN,  Dept.  R,  Rockland,  Mass. 


Bishop’s  Barred  Rocks 

Highest  Quality  for  Foundation  Breed¬ 
ing.  Trapnested — Pedigreed — R.  O.  I’.; 
Connecticut  Accredited  Chicks,  Eggs. 
Catalog  Free 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Box  N,  Guilford,  Conn. 


ISO  EGG 

Guaranteed  INCUBATOR 


of  Calif.  Redwood, 
air  space  between,  double 
doors,  roomy  nursery,  cop- 
tanks,  hot  water,  egg  turning 
trays,  complete  with  all  fixtures  directfrom  factory  on 

30  Days’  Trial — Money  Back  If  Not  Pleased 

is  ad— no  risk—  Larger  sizes  in  Catalog.  2 
Coal,  Oil  and  Electrio  Brooders. 

IRONCLAD  CO.  Box  42  Racine,Wis. 


High  Grade  Chicks 

J  Blood-Tested 

LEGnoRNS  —  Rocks  —  Reds  —  Wyandottes  —  Anconas 
Minorcas — Orpingtons— -Started  Chicks  and  Pullets. 

Write  for  free  cit  cular  and  prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Chicks 


Buff,  Barred  or  White  Rocks. 


35,000  WEEKLY. 
Electrically  Hatched. 


White  Wyandottes. 


PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM 


100 

500 

1000 

$8.00 

$37.50 

$70.00 
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42.50 
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42.50 

80.00 
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80  00 

e.oo 

37.50 

70.00 

SUNBURY,  PA. 


SHORT  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks,  1  2c— from  Blood-tested 
hens  and  Pedigreed  males.  My  pen  in  the  Central  New 
York  Laying  Contest  have  had  the  highest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  last  five  weeks. 

BLAINE  L.  WELLING  HANNIBAL,  NEW  YORK 


CHERRY  HILL  LARGE  TYPE 


White  Leghorns  .  |fl0  500 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D .  $8  $37 

Live  delivery  guar.  Prepaid.  Circular  free. 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  4,  McAlisterville, 


1000 

$70 


Pa. 


300 
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Largest  Producers  of  N.  H. 
Red  Chicks  in  the  State 


WHY  HUBBARD  CHICKS 
MAKE  SURE  PROFITS! 


1Iu1>Ut<1 

FOIXnS 

Umiiiiitiiiiimiiiiiattiiaiiii 

R.I.REDS 


Breeding  for  eggs  or  type  can  be  lop-sided. 

Hubbard  Balanced  Breeding  is  six-sided.  1 
Every  one  of  these  features  Las  been  em¬ 
phasized  for  years : 

Outstanding  Vigor— Strong  constitutions  inbred  for  generations. 

Low  Mortality — Many  customers  raise  more  than  they  pay  for. 

Heavy  Egg  Production — High  flock  averages  mean  large  profits. 

Large  Size  Eggs — 24  ounces  minimum  selected  for  15  years. 

Fast.  Uniform  Growth — Culls  eliminated  with  Hubbard  Chicks. 

Early  Maturity — Egg  production  at  4 y2  to  5  months. 

With  every  one  of  our  breeding  birds  blood-tested  for  15  years  by  State 
University — with  8,000  breeding  birds  on  our  own  farms — with  every 
chick,  every  egg,  under  our  personal  control — you  play  SAFE,  from 
EVERY  standpoint ! 

We  Guarantee  Full  SATISFACTION.  You  are  the  judge.  If  not 
satisfied,  tell  us  what  is  due  you.  We  adjust  promptly,  in  cash  or 
replacement,  as  desired.  Could  anything  be  fairer? 

Our  1932  catalog  has  been  written  largely  by  our  customers, 
who  »^ve  tacts  aml  figures  on  their  results  with  Hubbard 
tLIlp  Farms’  chicks.  Use  coupon  now. 

and  “ Order  Hubbard  Chicks  Early — Play  Safe  ALL  Ways ” 

Mail  to\.  .  a/so  LEGHORNS  at  ovr  Western 

_  York 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  .  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  Catalog  with  full  data,  prices,  etc.  to 


Name,. 


Address 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullornm  Disease 
(B.  W.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Special  New  Low  Prices,  Saving  $4.00  per  100 

These  prices  good  to  May  2d. 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  VV.  Rocks  and 

Leghorns  Hallcross  Wyandottes 

15c  16c  18c 

Special  Mating  Chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  less  than  100 
chicks,  add  50c.  %c  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for  1,000.  W  e  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  645-5 


Mountain  Home  Chicks 

Every  Breeder  Hand  Selected  and  Leg  Banded 
20,000  Sturdy  Chicks  Every  Monday 

ORDER  NOW  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  “BARRON  STRAIN” .  $8.00  $39.50  $78.00 

S.  C.  BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS,  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS .  9.50  47.00  93.00 

R.  C.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  AND  S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS..  9.50  47.00  93.00 

Send  Only  lc  Per  Chick;  Balance  C.  O.  D. ,  Plus  Postage.  100 %  Live 
Arrival  Guaranteed.  Add  25c  Extra  on  Orders  Less  Than  100. 

Mountain  Home  Chickeries 


BOX  R26 

—  ■— 


LEWISTOWN,  PENNA. 


PEDIGREED 

TRAPNESTED 

BLOODTESTEO 


DOUGIASTON 

MANOR  FARM 

PULASKI  NEW  rOPH 

Reg  U-  S.  Pat.  Office 


HEAVY  LAYERS 
OF  UNIFORMLY 
LARGE  EGGS 


A  BREEDER  HATCHERY 


Every  breeder  blood-tested  annually,  must 
have  minimum  of  200  eggs  (R.  0.  P. 
standard  size).  Hardy  northern  grow" 
stock  —  low  mortality  —  all  ONE  BEST 
grade,  Hatches  twice  each  week;  any 
quantity. 


We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  of 
healthy,  normal,  disease-free  chicks  — 
from  our  own  6,500  layers,  Inspection 
invited  of  plant  and  methods.  Send  for 
beautiful  catalog  and  attractive  prices. 


DOUGLASTON  MAJSTOR.  FARM 
PULASRT,  NEW  YORK 


PW 


i309 


^loodTESTED -TRAPNESTED-PEDieREEr — W  312 
New  England’s  Oldest  Breeder— 26  YearsN^^/ 

Don’t  Save  Pennies  on  Chicks  and  Lose  Dollars  on  Hens.  Buy  Chicles  of  recognized  Quality  from 

established  breeder  of  reputation. 

“Tom  Barron”  Big  5-7  lb.  English  Leghorns.  The  true  200  egg  strain  at  all  times. 
Non-Broody  Reds — 200  Egg  strain.  Improved  Barred  Rocks— chunky  Broilers. 

“Big  Egg”  Wyandottes,  a  supreme  broiler  chick. 

LOWEST  PRICES  EVER. _ 


CHICKS,  15c  SS  WYANDOTTES,  18c 

One  cent  less  in  1000  lots.  Special  matings  2c  more. 


COCKERELS. 

MORRIS  FARM 


Chicks  and  Pullets  all  ages. 
Dept.  R,  Phone  3-4741 


Hatching  Eggs. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


I  TEEN'S  ■¥"»  LOOO  TESTED 

ITATE  V  m  AR RED  ROCK 

- Supervised  j-jaby 

ceutxfieu)  white  hjEG-horns 

Reduced  Prices 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  Dagsboro,  Delaware 


anci 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

After  making  a  remarkable  reeoi’d  for 
increase  in  membership  for  the  Grange 
year,  ending  Sept.  30,  1931,  New  York 
State  lias  started  off  the  new  year  most 
auspiciously,  20  Granges  of  the  State 
making  gains  of  five  or  more  members  for 
the  quarter.  Orange  County  leads,  Deer- 
park  Grange  of  that  county  showing  an 
increase  of  44  members,  a  remarkable 
showing  for  a  period  of  three  months. 
The  Grange  at  the  State  Agricultural 
School  at  Cobleskill  comes  second,  with 
a  gain  of  27  and  Bridgehampton  Grange, 
on  Long  Island,  is  third,  with  19  added. 
Then  comes  Bovina,  of  Delaware  County, 
with  18;  Candor,  of  Tioga,  with  14;  and 
Leon,  of  Cattaraugus  and  Brookfield,  of 
Madison,  with  11  each. 

The  New  York  counties  leading  in  the 
contest  for  membership  gains  for  the  first 
quarter  are :  Chenango  County,  with  a 
gain  of  172  members,  an  increase  of  33.6 
per  cent ;  Warren  County,  with  a  gain  of 
63,  or  20.5  per  cent,  and  Tioga  County 
with  a  gain  of  191,  an  increase  of  15.3 
per  cent.  Thirty  counties  show  increases 
for  the  quarter.  During  1931  a  total  of 
88  Granges  in  the  Empire  State  made 
gains  of  25  or  more.  All  of  these  Granges 
were  awarded  $5  gold  pieces  by  the  State 
Grange. 

In  the  Juvenile  field  excellent  results 
were  also  achieved  by  the  Grange  chil¬ 
dren  of  New  York  State.  Nineteen  Ju¬ 
venile  Granges  of  the  Empire  State  were 
given  Honor  Grange  pennants  for  1931. 
Then  there  were  eight  Juvenile  units, 
which  have  been  Honor  Granges  for  two 
years,  and  three  that  have  won  this  hon¬ 
or  for  three  years.  In  addition  are  the 
“top  notchers,”  three  outstanding  Juve¬ 
niles,  which  won  the  highest  awards  and 
were  given  silk  flags  by  the  State  Grange. 
These  were  DePeyster  Juvenile,  of  St. 
Lawrence  County;  Penn  Yran  Juvenile,  of 
Yates  County ;  and  Itoss  Juvenile,  of 
Chautauqua  County.  The  three-year 
Honor  Grange  group  were :  Rock  City 
Juvenile,  of  Dutchess  County;  Warren 
Juvenile,  of  Herkimer;  and  Penn  Yan, 
of  Yates  County. 

The  two-year  Honor  group  were:  Ti- 
condoroga  Juvenile,  of  Essex;  Oakfield. 
of  Genesee ;  South  Rutland  Valley,  of 
Jefferson  ;  Lenox,  of  Madison  ;  Mareellus, 
of  Onondaga :  Seneca,  of  Seneca ;  De¬ 
Peyster,  of  St.  Lawrence;  and  Clinton- 
dale,  of  Ulster. 

The  one-year  Honor  group  included  flic 
following  juvenile  Granges:  Bethlehem, 
of  Albany ;  Ross,  of  Chatauqua  ;  Iscliua, 
of  Chautauqua  ;  Schuyler  Falls,  of  Clin¬ 
ton  ;  Whallonsburg,  of  Essex :  Moriah,  of 
Essex ;  Oak  Grove,  of  Dutchess ;  Oatka 
Falls,  of  Genesee:  LaFargeville,  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  ;  Excelsior,  of  Onondaga  ;  Reed  Cor¬ 
ners,  of  Ontario ;  Naples,  of  Ontario : 
Pheonix,  of  Oswego ;  Malta  Ridge,  of 
Saratoga;  Bacon  Hill,  of  Saratoga: 
Avoca,  of  Steuben :  Crary  Mills,  of  St. 
Lawrence;  Richville,  of  St.  Lawrence; 
and  Barrington,  of  Yates. 

The  annual  April  school  for  the  Grange 
lecturers  of  New  York  State  will  be  held 
this  year  at  Cornell  University  April  4-9, 
in  charge  of  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur, 
of  Lowville.  State  Grange  Lecturer.  An 
increasing  number  of  Grange  lecturers  at¬ 
tend  these  conferences  each  year,  their  ex¬ 
penses  being  paid  as  a  rule  by  the 
Granges  they  represent.  The  great  im¬ 
provement  shown  in  the  lecture  work  of 
the  Granges  of  the  Empire  State  can  be 
directly  traced  to  the  training  given  at 
these  annual  conferences. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  contest  conducted 
among  the  Granges  of  New  Yoi’k  State  by 
State  Lecturer  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1931  was  a  decided  success. 
These  awards  were  made  on  a  basis  of 
all  subordinate  or  Pomona  Granges  scor¬ 
ing  S5  per  cent  or  over  on  their  work  for 
the  year  as  shown  by  programs  presented. 
The  awards  are  made  by  three  judges  in 
different  sections  of  the  State,  eacli  acting 
separately  upon  tlie  programs  by  number, 
not  knowing  the  names  of  the  contestants. 
Twenty-one  Pomona  Granges  won  Blue 
Ribbon  awards.  The  highest  scoring 
programs  among  the  Pomonas  was  that 
of  Mrs.  Ethel  Jenkins,  of  Ulster  County 
Pomona-  with  Mrs.  Laura  Fountain,  of 
Jefferson  County  Pomona,  second.  The 
highest  scoring  Subordinate  Grange  pro¬ 
gram  was  that  of  Mrs.  Hilda  Lukins,  of 
Skaneatcles  Grange,  Onondaga  County, 
with  Myrtle  Washburn,  of  Ross  Grange, 
Chautauqua  County,  second.  The  scor¬ 
ing  of  the  two  highest  Pomona  winners 
was :  Sirs.  Jenkins,  Ulster  County.  99.6 
per  cent,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  of  Jefferson 
County,  98  per  cent.  The  two  highest 
scores  among  the  Subordinate  Granges 
were :  Mrs.  Lukins,  of  Onondaga  County, 
98.5  per  cent;  and  Mrs.  Washburn,  of 
Chautauqua  County,  97.5  per  cent. 

The  regional  conferences,  held  each 
year  in  New  York  State  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  State  Lecturer,  for  the 
training  of  the  Grange  lecturers  of  the 
State,  will  open  Monday,  April  11.  at 
Greene,  Chenango  County,  for  that  coun¬ 
ty  and  Broome.  State  Master  Freestone 
and  Mrs.  Susan  Freestone,  National 
Grange  Juvenile  Grange  Superintendent, 
with  the  various  county  deputies  of  the 
State,  will  co-operate  with  Miss  Arthur 
in  this  work.  The  series  of  conferences 
will  cover  the  entire  State,  concluding 
Friday,  May  27,  at  Saratoga. 


“Business,”  remarked  the  loafer,  “is 
just  around  the  corner.”  “It  may  be,” 
responded  the  officer.  “But  please  move 
on  unless  you  are  on  the  reception  com¬ 
mittee.” — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


LIVABILITY 


Guaranteed  Up  to  3  Weeks 


Our  chicks  must  be  good  to  live  up  to  this 
guarantee.  21  years  of  continuous  breeding 
lias  developed  a  heavy  laying  strain  from 
trapnested.  pedigreed  foundation  stock.  Or¬ 
der  your  chicks  at  once  from  our  260-egg 
disease-free  strain. 

100%  State  Blood-Tested 

Everyone  of  our  16,000  breeders  have  been 
blood-tested  by  State  authorities. 

FREE  CATALOG  tells  how  we  have  trap- 
nested,  pedigreed  and  mated  for  21  years. 
Write  today. 


Redbird 


Farm 


ROUTE  7 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 

■■iHinmi 


OSS 

R.I.Reds 


LEAD  ALL  BREEDS  AT  NEW  YORK  CONTEST 

For  the  second  year,  our  pen  outdistanced 
all  breeds  during  the  winter  months  at  New 
York  State  (L.  I.)  Contest. 

All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
Trapnested — Blood -Tested — Pedigreed 

Now  shipping  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby 
Chicks,  also  Started  Chicks.  Prices  adjusted 
to  current  conditions.  Make  reservations 
now  for  6-S-10  week  old  Pullets. 

FREE  Catalog  tells  how  wo  breed  high- 
producing  Reds,  backed  by  23  years  of 
pedigree  work.  Write  today. 

BOX  R 

ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


MOSS  FARM 


Scott  Poultry  Farm 

State  Tested  GrOtOIl,  MaSS.  Pedigreed  Bred 


Our  It.  I.  Reds  are  now  LEADING  all  breeds 
at  CORNELL,  W.  N.  Y.,  CANADIAN  NA¬ 
TIONAL,  ILLINOIS  and  GEORGIA  egg-lay¬ 
ing  contests.  Our  Reds  are  among  the  ten 
high  pens  at  VINELAND  and  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA,  Our  birds  are  leading  more  contests 
than  any  other  breeder  in  United  States  and 
Canada.  Our  Reds  are  WINNERS  at  lead¬ 
ing  egg-laying  contests.  Prices  on  baby 
chicks  and  eggs  lower  than  ever  before. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  each  week. 
Send  for  catalog. 


pinecrest  Orchards 


Production-Bred  S.  C.  Reds 

100 %  Pullorum  Free 

Winners  in  leading  Egg-Laying  Contests.  Our 
Reds  laid  an  average  of  216.6  eggs  per  bird 
in  the  last  11  contests  they  were  entered  in, 
while  all  competing  Reds  averaged  only 
167.7  eggs  per  bird.  Many  poultrymen  are 
winning  Egg-Laying  Contests  with  birds  pro¬ 
cured  direct  from  us. 

epre  pATAI  flfi  Now  ready.  Gives  all  con- 
*  test  records  and  other 

Information.  New  prices  on  Chicks,  Eggs 
and  Stock. 

Member  Mass.  Certified  Breeders’  Association. 


PINECREST 
Route  2 


ORCHARDS 

Groton,  Mass. 


S' 


WEGATEPA  FARMS 


HARVARD  MASS 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Bred  for  health,  vigor,  early  maturity,  high 
production,  non-broodiness ;  1,200  to  1,500  trap- 
nested;  breeders  selected  on  family  records; 
State  tested;  free  range.  Chicks,  batching  eggs, 
stock.  Circular  free.  Dept.  9,  Harvard,  Mass, 


“ Original ”  R  F  Q 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  D  O  C) 

The  most  popular  heavy  breed  of  “business  birds” 
today.  Blood-tested  11  years!  Accredited  and  Cer¬ 
tified  in  New  Hampshire. 

BTJY  FROM  THE  SOURCE 

Large  Egg-Size  Leghorns 

Fr  om  hen  breeders;  flock  averages  up  to  230  eggs; 
cockerels  from  26  to  30  oz  eggs  and  also 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Leading  Pen  at.  Pennsylvania  Contest  for  January. 

PERRY  KISTLFR  -  -  To  wand  a.  Pa. 


ftCpC  “Vitality”  Quality  Chicks 

B  S  O  StatoSupervised  and  Blood-Tested. 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Leghorns, 
Reds  and  Rocks.  Pioneer  Breeder— U  years  ex¬ 
perience.  D.L. Cert.  Accepted.  Descriptive  catalog 
on  request.  li.O.R. Hoff,  Lock  Box  115.  Neskanie,  N,  J. 


REDUCED  Prices  Oil  Rd.  and  Wh,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Red  and 
S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks,  "lor  each;  $70  per  1000. 
Satisfaction  guar.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del. 


LEGHORN 


2  and  4-year-old 
BREEDERS 


CHICKS 

300-Egg  Breeding 

Circular. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF 


Chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  weighing 26  to  28 

ozs  Also  S.  C.  Reds 
and  Brown  Leghorns. 

New  low  prices. 

•  -  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks  at  Bargain  Prices 

Big  English  and  'fanci  ed  at  S6.00  per  100  and  we  guar¬ 
antee  to  replace  all  that  die  first  two  weeks  at  half 
price.  We  solicit  large  orders. 

RAMSEY  HATCHERY  Box  124  RAMSEY,  INDIANA 


fllllftlfC  A  A  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8;  Leghorns, 
ulllvifw  V>  U.  U.  $6;  Heavy  Mixed,  $7;  Light,  $6. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding' system,  raising  95 36  to 
maturity,  free.  C-  M.  I, AFTER,  Box  73.  McAllsterviile,  P» 
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Pioneering  in  Iowa 

A  picture  of  a  man  shoveling  wheat 
worth  27  cents  a  bushel  into  a  furnace 
out  in  Idaho,  published  in  a  local  paper 
some  time  since,  stirred  some  recollections 
of  experiences  with  fuel  substitutes  in  the 
long  ago. 

We  were  among  the  pioneers  on  the 
prairies  of  Iowa.  Corn  was  donning  the 
crown  at  the  time,  but  wasn’t  having  an 
easy  time  in  becoming  enthroned  as 
“king.”  The  terrible  depression  of  1872 
was  on.  and  we  were  not  having  the  kind 
of  a  Winter  we  are  having  here  this  year. 
I  have  never  forgotten  a  great  snowstorm 
with  one  of  those  80-mile  winds  so  com¬ 
mon  on  the  plains.  With  the  great  bliz¬ 
zard  of  1888  in  New  York  State,  it  is  one 
of  the  two  outstanding  snowstorms  writ¬ 
ten  indelibly  upon  my  memory  in  the 
past  50  years. 

Many  of  the  houses  were  one  story  or 
story-and-a-half  structures  with  low  eaves 
to  give  the  wind  less  lifting  and  more 
bearing-down  effect.  Ours  was  one  of  that 
kind.  One  morning  the  folks  finally  be¬ 
came  conscious  that  it  was  getting  late 
but  not  getting  light.  Upon  investigation 
they  discovered  that  snow  was  drifted 
around  and  over  the  house  to  and  above 
the  tops  of  the  doors  and  windows.  My 
father  pushed  me  up  through  between  the 
snow. and  the  top  of  the  door  frame,  then 
closed  the  door  and  left  me  to  tread  and 
wallow  down  the  snow  until  it  would 
hold  his  heavier  weight.  He  then  made 
his  escape  and,  securing  a  shovel  from  a 
straw-thatched  stable  fortunately  situated 
so  that  the  wind  blew  the  snow  away 
from  its  door,  shoveled  ways  of  exit  from 
front  and  back  doors.  He  also  cleared 
the  wood  pile  of  snow.  This,  however, 
was  soon  exhausted  because  of  the  severe 
weather,  24  degrees  below,  and  then  some. 
More  fuel  must  be  secured.  Two  condi¬ 
tions  determined  the  method  of  getting  it. 

The  way  to  the  woods  was  so  piled  up 
with  snow  as  to  make  the  hauling  of 
wood  impossible  for  several  days  without 
so  much  work  as  to  make  the  wood  very 
expensive.  The  second  condition  was  that 
corn  had  suffered  a  severe  slump  in  price 
and  was  selling  locally  at  15  cents  a 
bushel  in  the  ear.  The  great  bulk  ot  the 
corn  in  those  days  was  stored  in  rail  or 
pole  cribs.  A  pair  of  large-sized  timbers 
were  placed  on  the  ground  parallel  with 
each  other  eight  or  10  feet  apart  and 
leveled  if  the  ground  were  not  naturally 
level.  A  single  course  of  poles  or  rails 
was  laid  across  them.  These  were  12  or 
14  feet  long  and  the  ends  projected  over 
equal  distances,  so  as  to  balance  the 
weight.  So  the  floor  was  formed,  open 
and  above  ground  to  avoid  dampness  and 
provide  ventilation.  At  right  angles  to 
the  floor  rails  and  across  their  ends  were 
laid  single  rails,  then  across  these  also  at 
the  ends  single  rails.  So  an  enclosure 
was  built  up  cob-house  fashion  or  as  a 
log  cabin  is  built.  The  spaces  between 
the  rails  provided  ample  ventilation  trom 
the  sides.  These  cribs  could  be  built  up 
as  the  corn  was  shoveled  in.  When  they 
were  as  high  as  one  could  shovel  from  a 
wagon-box  they  were  thatched  over  with 
slough  grass  or  straw. 

Fortune  fixed  it  that  there  was  one  ot 
these,  full  of  corn,  standing  next  to  our 
stable.  Father  bought  the  corn  from 
the  owner  of  the  place,  and  for  the  re- 
reminder  of  that  Winter  -we  burned  corn 
in  the  ear  for  cooking  and  heating,  not 
only  because  it  was  at  hand,  but  because 
it  was  cheaper  than  wood  even  under 
normal  conditions.  There  were  many 
others  doing  the  same  thing  out  theie 
that  Winter.  Those  were-  real  hard  times. 

During  later  Winter  the  fuel  conditions 
with  us  forced  us  to  seek  another  kind  ot 
substitute.  The  man  for  whom  I  was 
working  and  his  neighbor  both  kept  laige 
numbers  of  hogs.  Incidentally,  it  was 
part  of  my  task  to  feed  and  care  tor  loO 
hogs  for  that  season.  Corn,  in .  the  ear 
was  the  major  portion  of  their  diet.  You 
may  imagine  that  several  bushels  were 
consumed  daily.  In  the  late  Autumn  1 
took  a  team  and,  with  two  younger  broth¬ 
ers,  gathered  up  several  big  wagonloads 
of  the  cobs  that  were  lying  in  masses  on 
the  feeding  grounds,  and  hauled  them  to 
a  great  pile  back  of  our.  house.  They 
were  intended  for  quick-light  fires,  and 
we  depended  upon  heavy  wood,  chunks 
and  knots  to  keep  a  more  steady  fire  in 
the  heating  stove.  But,  alas!. a  protract¬ 
ed  cold  spell  exhausted  the  pile  ot  wood 
just  as  the  coldest  night  came  with  the 
thermometer  30  below,  and  a  wind .  ot 
probably  60  to  80  miles  per  hour  roaring 
past  the  house.  It  almost  seemed  to.be 
passing  through  it.  My  task  ot  staying 
up  all  that  night  and  feeding  cobs  to  the 
fire  to  keep  everything  freezable  from 
freezing,  ourselves  included,  was  a  tedi¬ 
ous  and  lonesome  one. .  It  comes  back  to 
consciousness  tonight  like  a  romance,  but 
it  was  a  success.  Such  fuel  and  such  ex¬ 
periences  were  not  uncommon  with  the 
poor  on  the  prairies  in  those  frontier 

days.  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

Speaking  of  that  liog-yard  brings  back 
to  mind  another  experience  with  it.  In 
connection,  a  picture  is  presented  to 
memory’s  eye  that  is  unique  but  shocking. 
Cholera  broke  out  among  the  hogs  ot  the 
section  and  worked  terrible  havoc.  One 
cold  Winter  day  two  men  came  along 
with  teams  and  bob-sleds  with  great  boxes 
gathering  dead  hfgs  for  a  factory  a  dozen 
or  so  miles  away,  where  they  were  boiled 
and  the  lard  extracted  for  making  soap. 
They  secured  one  great  load  of  frozen 
hogs  from  the  yard  of  my  employer. 
When  the  load  was  piled  high  the  driver 
stood  one  large  hog  with  his  frozen  legs 
astride  the  topmost  one  and,  throwing 
blankets  over  him  like  a  saddle,  mounted 
him  as  he  would  a  horse.  I  can  see  him 


now  through  the  mist  of  the  years  as  he 
drove  away  down  the  road. 

Such  scenes  were  certainly  discourag¬ 
ing  to  the  owners  who  were  struggling  to 
establish  agricultural  enterprises  on  the 
far-flung  frontiers.  Many  failed  and  went 
down  beneath  the  repeated  waves  of  de¬ 
pression.  We  saw  them  trekking  back  to 
the  old  home  lands  by  scores,  in  fact,  we 
were  among  them.  But  others  persevered 
and  succeeded  in  founding  the  greatest 
agricultural  State  in  the  union. 

A  KNOCKABOUT. 


Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Egg  Auction 

Carried  on  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  by  the 
Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association.  Auctions  are  held  every 
Monday  and  Thursday  at  1  P.  M.  W. 
Atlee  Tomlinson  is  auction  manager. 

Egg  prices  March  7,  1932  : 

Fancy  large  . $0.2114 

Fancy  medium  . 1814 

Extra  large . 21  y2 

Extra  medium  . 1814 

Standard  large . 1914 

Standard  medium . 17% 

Pullets  . 1614 

Total  number  cases,  204. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs,  ICO  to  200  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.15;  200  to  250 
lbs..  $4.75  to  $5  :  250  to  3(H)  lbs..  $4.50  to  $4.75; 
140  to  160  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5;  packing  sows,  about 
steady,  better  grades,  $3.50  to  $3.75.  Cattle, 
bulk  medium  grade  steers,  $5.75  to  $6.50;  me¬ 
dium  beifers,  $5  to  $5.50;  cows  strong;  beef 
cows,  $3  to  $4;  medium  and  good  bulls,  $3  to 
$3.75.  Calves,  top  vealers,  $8;  bulk  better 
grades,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  mediums  down  to  $5. 
Sheep,  choice  wooled  lambs,  $7  to  $7.25;  me¬ 
dium  to  good,  $5.75  to  $6.75;  choice  shorn 
lambs,  $6  to  $6.25. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Both  butter  and  eggs  are  selling  at  extremely 
low  prices  for  this  time  of  year. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  weak; 
creamery,  prints,  27c;  tubs,  25c;  firsts,  22  to 
23c.  Cheese,  steady;  new  daisies,  brick,  15c; 
longhorn,  16c;  old  flats,  22c;  limburger,  23c. 
Eggs,  weak;  nearby  fancy,  21  to  22c;  grade  A, 
15  to  20c;  grade  B,  14  to  15c;  grade  0,  12  to 
13c;  nearby  at  market,  13  to  17c;  western,  13 
to  14c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  20 
to  22c;  fryers,  23  to  24c;  capons,  28c;  ducks, 
22  to  27c;  turkeys,  26  to  28c.  Live  poultry, 
steady;  fowls,  1!)  to  20c;  springers,  14  to  20c; 
broilers,  24  to  25c;  capons,  24c;  old  roosters, 
12c;  ducks,  20c;  geese,  15c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  easy;  Baldwin, 
bu.,  40  to  75c;  Wolf  River,  50  to  75c;  Winesap, 
60  to  75c;  Wealthy,  65  to  75c;  Snow,  Rome 
Beauty,  75  to  90c;  Greening,  25e  to  $1;  King, 
85c  to  $1;  Northern  Spy,  50c  to  $1.50;  Delicious, 
75c  to  $1.50;  McIntosh,  $1  to  $1.75.  Potatoes, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  35  to  38e;  Me.,  2-bu. 
bag,  $1.40;  Idaho,  bakers,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.35  to 
$1.40;  Tex.,  red.  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  sweets, 
Md.,  bu.,  65  to  75c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea.  me¬ 
dium,  ewt.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  red  kidney,  $2.75  to 
$3;  marrow,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  white  kidney,  $5. 
Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $3.25; 
Spanish,  50-lb.  crate,  $4;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag, 
$1.75  to  $3. 

Vegetables. — Anise,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.75; 
artichokes,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $5.50;  aspara¬ 
gus,  2-doz.  bchs.,  $6;  beans,  Fla.,  wax,  bu., 
$4.50  to  $4.75;  green,  $3  to  $3.25;  beets,  bu.,  35 
to  40c;  broccoli,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  25  to  50c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $2.25; 
cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.85  to  $2.15;  celery, 
<loz..  40  to  65c;  cucumbers,  2-doz.  box,  $2.50  to 
$3.25;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3;  endive,  lb.,  16 
to  20c;  esearole,  Tex.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.75;  horse¬ 
radish,  bbl.,  $6.50  to  $8;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt., 
35  to  50c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  85c; 
peas,  Fla.,  bu.,  $2.50;  peppers,  I'la.,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $2;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  10  to  18c;  rhubarb, 
5-lb.  carton,  25  to  50c;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  85 
to  90c;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.30  to  $1.40; 
turnips,  bu.,  35  to  50c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  24-section  case,  $2.25 
to  $2.75.  Maple  products,  steady;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.15  to  $1.25;  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  23c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $13 
to  $13.50;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $13.50;  oat 
straw,  $7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$10.50;  standard  middlings,  $15.50;  red-dog, 
$17.50;  cottonseed  meal.  36  per  cent*  protein, 
$18.50;  oilmeal.  34  per  cent,  $32;  hominy, 
$16.30;  gluten,  $15.50;  oatfeed.  $8.40;  Timothy 
seed,  bu.,  $2.50;  Alfalfa,  $10.50;  Alsike,  $9.50; 
clover,  $10.50  to  $11.  C.  H.  B. 


New  Jersey  Egg-  Auctions 

Flemington. — Receipts  of  eggs  continued  heavy 
on  the  auction  during  the  past  week.  A  total 
of  813  cases  were  offered  for  sale,  which  was 
about  equal  to  the  offerings  of  the  previous 
week.  Demand  was  fairly  good,  but  the  market 
weakened  slightly  on  account  of  weakness  at 
terminal  markets,  principally  New  York  City. 
Mediums  continued  to  feature  the  market,  and 
these  moved  out  fairly  well  at  each  auction. 
The  large  sizes  in  heavy  receipt  were  rather 
sluggish.  Hennery  whites  of  the  New  Jersey 
fancy  grade  sold  at  22  to  2614c,  with  most  sales 
averaging  2314  c.  Mediums  of  the  same  grade 
were  firm  at  18  to  21  %c,  which  was  about  lc 
below  the  range  of  last  week.  Grade  A  or 
“red  label”  stock  moved  out  under  a  moderate 
demand,  and  the  large  sizes  sold  at  22  to  25c, 
with  24c  toi>  at  the  closing  sale.  Mediums  of 
this  grade  were  firm  at  18%  to  22%c,  which  was 
a'-'out  the  same  range  as  the  week  before.  Pul¬ 
lets  in  very  light  receipt,  were  practically 
neglected  by  the  trade  and  most  sales  were 
made  at  16%  to  1714c  per  dozen.  Only  a  few 
cases  of  brown  eggs  were  offered  for  sale,  and 
these  were  largely  made  up  of  grade  A  large 
and  mediums;  large  browns  brought  20%  to 
22%c,  while  mediums  ranged  from  17  to  2014c. 

Vineland. — The  situation  at  this  market  was 
much  the  same  as  at  Flemington.  Receipts  con¬ 
tinued  heavy,  totaling  over  600  cases.  Demand 
was  only  fair  except  for  well-known  marks,  and 
the  market  was  generally  lower.  The  bulk  of 
the  receipts  were  made  up  of  the  large  size 
eggs,  but  trading  continued  to  center  on  me¬ 
diums.  Hennery  whites,  of  the  New  Jersey 
fancy  grade  brought  21%  to  23%c,  with  the 
average  being  22c  per  dozen.  Mediums  of  the 
same  grade  were  steady  to  firm  at  each  auc¬ 
tion,  and  sold  well  at  18  to  20%c,  averaging 
19c.  Grade  A  offerings  were  rather  slow  for 
the  large  size  which  sold  at  19%  to  22%c,  with 
most  sales  at  the  close  averaging  21c.  Me¬ 
diums  of  the  same  grade  were  fairly  steady  at 
17V,  to  19% c.  Producers  graded  stock  was  slow 
at  each  auction,  but  a  slightly  better  feeling 
was  noted  at  the  closing  auction.  Extras  sold 
at  18%  to  20%c,  while  mediums  were  mostly 
17%  to  17% c.  Pullets  in  very  light  supply 
were  slow  at  16  to  16%c.  A  few  cases  of  grade 
A  browns  were  on  the  floor  and  these  moved 
slowly  at  19  to  21c  per  dozen  for  the  large  sizes. 
As  this  report  is  written  colder  weather  is 
quite  prevalent  throughout  the  main  producing 
areas,  and  this  will  undoubtedly  have  a 
strengthening  influence  on  the  market  during 
the  next  week.  J.  M.  F. 


$1£n  1900-EGG  electric 
CABINET  INCUBATOR 

Anthony  Perry 
of  Taunton,  Mass. 

Says:  “I  just 
hatched  1368 
chicks  out  of  1638 

. _ yy 

eggs. 


Many  others  also  report  high  hatches. 

_  Write  for  Catalog. 

AGENTS  WANTED 
Hatch  Your  Own — SAVE  MONEY 
Set  Half  or  All— AT  ONCE 

AMERICAN  INCUBATORS,  Inc. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Dept.  26 


SAVE  YOUR  CHICKS 
M  COCCI  DIOS  IS/ 


Destroy  tho  parasite  of  Coccidiosis. 
germs  of  B.  W.  D.,  mites,  nits,  worm 
eggs  with  AERO]  I,  Controlled  Heat. 
AEROIL  DISINFECTING  TORCH 
generates  a  heat  of  2000J  F.  Makes 
brooders,  houses,  utensils  germ  free. 
Cheaper,  more  effective  than  disin¬ 
fectants.  Used  by  over  50  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges,  Poultrymen.  Write 
for  Free  Folder  No.  90 -UX. 
AEROIL  BURNER  CO.,  Inc. 
176  N.  Wacker  Dr., 
Chicago.  Hi. 

West  New  York.  N.  J. 


#lb  iPtcfearb  Jfarm 

World’s  Largest  Breeder  of 

BARRED  ROCKS 

5,500  hens  with  2,000  trapnested 
on  our  own  Breeding  Plant. 
Consecutive  winners  at  Storrs 
with  annual  averages  of  265  and 
272  eggs  per  bird  in  51  weeks  and  these  eggs 
had  size.  Such  breeding  and  contest  win¬ 
ning  assures  you  of  the  finest  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  country. 

CHICKS— EGGS 

lOO  B.  W.  D.  Free  — No  Reactors 

from  vigorous  production  bred  pedigreed 
stock.  We  also  have  Barred  Rock  chicks 
especially  priced  for  broilers. 

Free  Cetalog  gives  full  particulars  about 
contest  winnings,  breeding  methods,  etc. 

R.  C.  COBB  -  350  Great  Road, 
West  Concord,  Mass. 

'"The  Invincible  Rocks  of  New  England” 


SPECIAL 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

To  acquaint  more  poultrymen  with  tVILL- 
GERODT’S  PEDIGREED  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS  we  are  making  a  special  discount  on 
orders  for  April  and  May  delivery.  Write 
today  for  this  special  inducement. 

WILLGERODT’S  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 
lay  from  200  to  300  eggs  per  year — and 
there’s  no  guesswork  about  it.  Every  bird 
is  trapnested  every  day  in  the  year. 

Send  for  WILLGERODT’S  LEGHORN  BOOK, 
prices  and  SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS.  The  book 
is  full  of  valuable  information  and  it’s  FREE. 

WILLGERODT  BROS. 

Dept.  A  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


20  —  CENTURY  CHICKS/^ 


CHICKS,  6c  au"PD 

For  2c  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply 
20th  Century  Marvel  Chicks  with  14  day 
Livability  Guarantee.  100  500  100o 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Anconas.  H.  Mixed  $7.00  $32.50  $65.00 

Wh.  and  lid.  Rocks,  Reds .  9  00  42.50  85  00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff.  Orps .  9. 00  42  50  85.00 

W.  P.  Ducklings .  .  17.00  82.50  160.00 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


ATHENEON  CHICKS 


LIVE  BETTER  — LAY  BETTER  — PAY 
BETTER.  Imported  pedigreed.  R.  O.  P. 
Blood-tested  stock  from  World’s  best  egg 
strains.  12  years’  experience  and  triple 

_  3  Money  Making  Grades;  Utility  6c  up. 

Grade  A  So  up.  Star  Matings  pedigreed  200  to  298  eggs 
14  to  17c.  Free  entry  $1,000  Chick  Contest,  Catalog. 
ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  92,  Athens,  Ohio. 


guarantee. 


niPKITR’C  S.C.WH.  LEGHORN  nUIPirC 

UlvACn  O  Bred  from  our  own  220  egg  VMIVIW 
breeders.  We  specialize  in  White  Leghorns  only.  None 
better  anywhere.  Write  for  price  list  and  folder. 
Hatches  every  10  days.  Delivery  and  livability  guaran¬ 
teed.  LINDEN  POULTRY  FARM.  300  West  15th  Street. 
Linden,  N.  J.  Phone  2-2945  or  Plainfield  C-9039. 


Never  before  have  we  offered  our 
high  quality  chicks  at  these  low 
prices.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  White  Leghorns,  8c  each;  1000  chicks,  $75. 
Prepaid.  SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  Milford,  Del. 


PREMIUM  CHICKSrn“d&tned8 

White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Quality,  satisfaction,  free 
delivery.  Mixed  Heavy  Breeds  for  Broilers,  $7.00—100. 
LAYW  ELL  FARM  HATCHERY  R.  5  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


||.iAL;nn  C...  Ducks:  Buffs,  White  Muscovy,  12— 

natenmg  tggS  $2. SO.  Black  Spanish.  Cornish 
Games,  15—82.50.  BREEDERS’  SUPPLY  CO., Coblcskill.N.Y. 


PURE 


CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks..  $10.00 — 100 

bred  vmciij  M^d“:ds::::: 

Wh.  Leghorns  $8.00.  100 76  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Herbeter’s  Poullry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

Dnhir  Ehiolrc  Barred  Rocks— Pi att’s  Strain 
DO  **  J  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Hanson  & 

Brown  &  Mann  Strains.  For  more  information,  write 
0.  C.  ALLEN'S  HATCHERY  -  .  Seaford,  Dclanare 

SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Wh.  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  $7-100;  Wli.  Bd.  Rocks,  Bl. 
Min.,  S.  C.  Reds.  Wh.  'Vyan.,  Bf.  Orps.,  $9-100  Circular 
free.  BUCHER’S  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

Staftpll  PllicIfS  Barred  and  White  Rocks 
Oianea  CHICKS  White  Leghorns 

Per  25  50  100  C.  0.  0.  Mrs, Chas, Stranger, 

3  wks.  $5.25  $10.26  $20.00  by  express.  Beaver  Springs, 

4  wks.  6.26  12.26  24.00  Order  now,  Penna. 


DAVID  M.  HAMMOND. 


Rt.  5,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y 


PHICIC  fif*  I  IP  Ronks,  Leghorns,  Mix, 
ell,  wr  Improved.  healthy 
stock.  Large  Type.  Free  range.  Circular.  LONG’S 
RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  23,  Richfield,  Pa. 

WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large,  healthy,  first  quality  Tancred  &  Hollywood  Chicks  from 
snow  white  eggs,  from  own  farm  Eighteen  years  experience. 
Safe  delivery  gunranteed.  Free  catalogue  and  prices. 

WOOLF  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Earl  Wood,  Owner  Box  H  216  Milford,  N.  J. 

Rl  RCA  Hatching  Egg,  $6—100.  Chicks,  $16— 100. 
.  I.  HLU  Choice,  heavy  stock.  Tested  lOOjt  clean. 

BRIGGS  POULTRY  FARM  -  Mansfield,  Mass. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  r  "  BtOCk 


1  SMITH'S  ROCK  FARM.  Madison.Cann. 


WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS  from  bred-ta-lay  hens  only,  $10.00-100. 
Barred  Rocks,  $7  00-100.  R0BF.RT  SMITH.  Nassawadox.  Va. 


DUCKLINGS 


Large  White  Pekins.  Good  Lay¬ 
ers.  FawnWhitelndianRunners. 
Setting  Eggs.  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  DUCKERY  Trappe,  Md. 


•DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  MUSCOVY 

$1.  .Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  Eggs,  $2  setting. 

CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK  Mattituck,  New  York 

IMIfKi  I  Mammoth  Pekins,  Runners 

foviV  ,  7,  ^  ^  101  a,ul  Mixed  Lots-Price  List. 

LONG  LAKE  DICK  FA II II  tc  llATAII  IK  Y,  II.  4,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

nilPICI  White  Indian  Runners.  Large  type. 

GIYL.lPI»JiS  Flock  average  193  Eggs.  $18  OO  per 
hundred.  WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM  -  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  S^k!0Mcpetde.^^ 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LA  hi.  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.Barker,  N.Y, 

DUCK!  |Nf58  JWhite  Pekl".  30  for  $5;  100 — $  1  6. 

**  u**!»LINUv  Delivered  by  parcel  pust.  This  is 
my  28th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS  -  Factory ville.  Pa. 

DIJUfCI  INCiS  Mammoth  White  Pekins. 

a  .  Extra  luge.  Prompt  deliver  y. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS  -  CHICKENS 

babies.  Eggs.  Reasonable.  Catalog  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SKLI.EHBV1LLK,  PA. 

tVKGKST  Ilreeders  PA,,Un in  any  quantity, 
in  Maryland  Offers  OLIlcSwrite  for  prices. 
-*  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS  .... 


St.  Michaels.  Md. 


JpOH  8AL.E — About  April  10th  or  anytime  thereafter 
,  txiant  Bronze  Turkey  Egrgrs.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue.  ASH  GROVE  TURKEY  RANCH,  Saratoga  Springs,  xY-Y. 

-from  Gar- 

Depot  Conn. 


j|>OU  IIBON  Red  and  Bronze  Turkeys- 
"  dtn  winners.  EI.SIE  IIALLOCK,  Washington 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  KENS  FOR  BREEDERS. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Miss  Ida  Chnmbley,Draper,Va. 

White  King  Pigeons  i0,^ 

J.  D.  WILSON  Scotch  Road  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


A  DOLLAR  nr 
BOOK  for  UtfC 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


]!lill!lilllll!l!lll!l!l!lllll!llllllll!ll!ll!ll!H 


CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan-Rocks 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi-Rocks 


Leghorns.  Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandottes 


Over  ^iOjOOO  Banded,  State  Blood-Tested  Breeders 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Bred  to  Lay  Large,  Chalk-White  Eggs 
Cross-Breeds,  Best  lor  Broiler  and  Roaster  Production 

Also  White,  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 

Lowest  March  and  April  Prices  We  Have  Ever  Quoted. 

Write  for  new  Price  List,  just  issued,  and  FREE  Illustrated  Catalq^, 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 
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CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tailored  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legh.  $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 
Barron  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legh...  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Barred  Box  or  II.  1.  Beds .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Light  Mixed.  $5.00 — 100:  Heavy  Mixed.  $6.00 — 100; 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Write  for  new  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  on  all  breeds.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlistorvillc,  Pa. 


200.000  CHICKS 


1932 

100  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Grade  A . $  8.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Grade  A. A .  10.00  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Grade  A .  10.00  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks,  Grade  A. A .  12.00  IIO-CO 

Prepaid,  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Mt.  Pleasant  Mills,  Pa. 
Formerly  Lichfield,  Pa. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rox.  .$4.25  $8.00  $37.50  $70 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.25  8.00  37.50  70 

White  Leghorns. .  3.50  7.00  32.50  60 
Heavy  Mixed....  3.50  7.00  32.50  60 
Light  Mixed....  3.00  5.50  27.50  50 
PINECREST  POULTRY  JFARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  """  " 

Tancred  or  Barron  Strain  . S>7.00 

Barred  Rocks  or  Reds  .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

Light  Mixed  . ••••••  6-,J0  , 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
10HN  SHADEL  HATCHERY.  R.D.6,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

A  A 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rofcks  ..  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1.000  lots  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 

paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FBEE It  IB. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


100 
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.$7.00 

$32 
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.  8.00 
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50 
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STRICKLER'S  URGE  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Money-ntaking,  prolific  lay¬ 
ers  at  money  saving  prices.  Pedigreed 
quality  matings.  Electric-hatched.  Ex¬ 
tra  Quality  Baby  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Leonard  F.  Strickler,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  5'/2c  UP 

Before  you  order  get  the  true  facts  about 
quality  chicks.  Write 

HOUSE  WORTH’S  LEGHORN  FARMS 
Box  it  Port  Trevorton  Pa. 

ULSH'S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wvandottes,  $9—100;  White  Rocks, 
Bar.  Bocks  and  Buff  Orp.,  $8—100.  Heavy 
Mixed  $7 — 100.  Discount  on  500  and  1,000 
lots.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


As  WH.  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS 
-  TV  &  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

[  Buy  chicks  from  the  old  reliable  farm,  they 

never  dissapoint.  We  are  breeders  of  Large 
_  _  Type  Leghorns.  Layers  of  large  chalky  white 

fzH  I  eggs.  Write  for  our  catalog.  It’s  free. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 

WYCKOFFand  TANCRED  Alii  Y 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  V  FI  I  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April  chicks. 

$8.00  Per  100  $37.50-500  $70.00-1000 

HEARTY  S'  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Bocks,  Wh.  Leghorns  $7.50 — 100: 
Heavy  Mixed  $6-50;  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Live  arrival 

N.  J.  Supervised  Chicks  %'  'wl'f'rt 

dottes,  Jersey  Giants  and  N.  J.  Certified  Wh.  Leghorns. 
Ah  flocks  culled  and  blood-tested  under  N.  J.  Supervision. 
Leghorn  flocks  mated  with  N.  J.  R.  O.  P.  cockerels 
witli  records  of  211  eggs  and  up.  Reasonable  prices 
COOK’S  HAT0HEHY  41  Annabelle  Avo.  TRENTON,  N.  J, 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  S 


at  surprisingly  low 
prices.  Write  today, 
jeghorns,  Beds, 
Bocks,  Wvandottes  and  Orpingtons.  Every  bird  in¬ 
spected  anil  handed.  High  quality  males  heading  flocks. 
Circular  free.  HO YTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCH¬ 
ERIES,  Inc.,  Hoytvllle.  Ohio. _ 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

. ,  !„•”«  >Sa 

100%  live  del.,  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 

J.  8.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  McAliaterville,  Pa. 

MoCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

Barred  Rocks  and  Beds. .  .  .  . . .  1>e'  inn 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  J7;0,0  per  100 

Postage  paid.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLUREELEC.HATCHERY.U.G.Herbster.  Prop.,  McClure.  Pa. 

U|  TCfV'  r’UirVQ  100%  delivery  guar- 
F1 U  jl\  I  LnlLIYO  anteed.  Circular  free. 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns... . $7— 

Bar.  &  White  Bocks  and  Becks. .......... ...  8—100 

Special  price  on  large  orders.  L.  Mix  $6 — TOO  :  Heavy  $/. 
JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

HUSKY  BABV  CHBCKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Bocks,  R.  I.  Beds . $8  00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  f.00  Per  10© 

Low  prices  on  started  chicks.  Cash  ol  C.  O.  D. 
Prepaid.  100#  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Layers 
of  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Catalog  free.  $8 

$37.50  per  500,  $70  per  1000.  C.  M.  SH  ELLENBERG  ER 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  II,  -•£  Richfield.  Pa. 

PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  $7-100.  Heavy  Mixed, $G-100 
100*  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

GEO  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELINSf.ROl  E.  PA. 


STERLING  BABY  CHICKS 

are  Guaranteed.  Low  Prices.  Free  Catalog?. 

STERLING  HATCHERY*  Rox  8,  Ramsey*  Ina, 

j  Important  to  Advertisers 

!jj  Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  iu 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


Strong,  Healthy 
Chicksfrom  money 


AT  SAVINGS 

making  breeders.  BARRON  S.  C.  W., 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS, 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 
REDS.  16  years'  experience  breeding 
Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  early  orders. 


C.  M.  LOfIG  E  NECK  ER,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Free  Range  Flocks 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  O'.  White  Leghorns . $2.10  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Broiler  Chicks .  1.50  3.00  5.50 

C.  O.  D.  Shipments.  100%  live  delivery'. 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN 

Box  310,  Mingoviile,  Pa. 


p*  J3  Cf  One  Dahlia  tuber  with  each 
r  NT  EL.  E_  hundred  chicks.  You  cannot 
lose  when  you  buy  our  guar¬ 
anteed  chicks.  We  guarantee  to  replace  all 
chicks  that  die  first  two  weeks  at  half  price 
and  we  are  selling  them  for  even  less  than  or¬ 
dinary  chicks.  White,  Buff  and  Barred  Rocks, 
Minorcas,  Beds,  Wyandot tes  and  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons  7c;  Anconas  and  Leghorns  Gc.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  free  circular. 
RAMSEY  HATCHERY,  Bx  PA,  Ramsey,  Ind. 


Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks  ^1.^™;",™ 


S.  C. 

Wh.  Leghorns 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str. . 

.$2.50 

$4.50 

$8. 

$37.50 

$70. 

B.  Rocks  &  Beds . 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10. 

47.50 

90. 

White 

Wyandottes .... 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10. 

47.50 

.  -  - 

Heavy 

Mixed . 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8. 

37.50 

70. 

Light 

Mixed . 

.  2.00 

3.25 

6. 

30.00 

58. 

Bred  for  egg  production.  Hatched  from  large 


healthy  stock. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


INSURED  TO  LIVE  !  STATE  INSPECTED  I 

BARRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS,  COLUMBIAN  &  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES,  BLACK  MINORCAS.  BROWN  &  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  ANCONAS,  SILVER  HAMBURGS 
Other  popular  breeds  Healthy,  heavy  laying,  purebred  stock 
INSURES  YOUR  PROFITS  !  CATALOG  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


* 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

Tanc.  Str.  S.C.W.  Legs..  $6,  100:  $27.50, 
500:  $50,  1000.  Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks  (Per. 
6P32)  and  S.C.  Beds,  $7.50,  100:  $35,  500: 
$65,  1000.  Heavy  Mix,  $6,  100:  $27.50,  500: 
$50,  1000.  Light  Mix,  $5,  100:  $24,  500:  $48,  1000.  Leas 
than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P. 
Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns.  .$2.00  $3.75  $7.00  $33.50  $65 

Anconas  &  Bl.  Leghorns. .  2.00  4.00  7.50  36.00  70 

Barred  &  Wh.  Ply.  Bocks..  2.25  4.25  8.00  33.50  75 

Buff  Bocks  &  R.  I.  Beds. .. .  2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Bose  Comb  Wh.  Wyan _  2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Bl.  Giants-.Iersey .  3.25  6.25  12.00  . 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.50  65 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.75  55 

Satisfaction  and  fill!  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  high  quality  breeders 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you, 
Free  catalog. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

DEPT.  N,  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  .$7.00  $32.50  $60 

English  Barron  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leg _  7.00  32.50  60 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  37.50  70 

Light  Mixed. $5 — 100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $6 — 100.  100%  live 
del.,  P.  P.,  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr.-old  breeders  100  500  1000 

B.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns.  $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Bar'll  Str.  Wh.  Legli...  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Bocks .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Light  Mix...  $5. 00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.  ..$6.00  per  100; 
100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


atchery.  Box  i. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Tancred  Strain 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Leghorns. , 

..  $7.00 

$32.50 

$60-00 

Barred  Rocks.. 

..  8  00 

37.50 

70.00 

S.C.  Beds . 

..  8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

Heavy  Mixed.. 

..  600 

27.50 

50.00 

Light  Mixed... 

..  5.00 

25.00 

45.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100#  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PRICES 

Big  Leghorns— big  eggs— big 
profits.  Order  Trexler  chicks. 

Produced  under  Penna.  State  Supervision. 

TREXLER  FARMS  Box  1  5  Allentown,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  our  1,200  bl  eeders.  Our  breeders 
are  direct  HOLLY  WOOD  STRAIN  and 
are  noted  for  their  size  and  heavy 
production  of  chalky  white  eggs. 
Circular  free.  Write  for  prices. 
Visitors  welcome 

LEGHORN  FARM 


HOLLYWOOD 


COCOLA  M  LJ  S  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns . $7.00  $32.50  $60 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns .  7.00  32.50  60 

Barred  Bocks .  8.00  37.50  70 

Light  Mixed.  $5.00—100:  Heavy  Mixed.  $6-00—100. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.  R.  Cocolamus.Pa. 


Popular  breeds — low  prices— liberal  guarantees 
years  in  the  business  enables  us  to  give  you 
a  lot  for  vonr  money.  Write  for  full  details. 

EjTHE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  COMPANY 
Box  D,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


HUSKY  CHICKS 


and  Baby  Bronze  Turkeys 
at  Lower  Prices.  New 
Hampshire  Beds  the  uni¬ 
versal  breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also  Bar.  and  Wh- 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes.  Beds, Orpingtons  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Large  catalog  free. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA. 


for  chicks  from  our  Large  English  Wh.  Leghorns. 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad. 
BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  20,  New  lYashtngtou,  O. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Report  for  week  ending  Feb.  27  : 

Eggs  produced  by  the  pullets  in  the 
Storrs  contest  have  reached  standard  re¬ 
quirements  in  that  they  now  average  24 
ounces  to  the  dozen.  For  the  past  two 
years  this  point  has  been  reached  at  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  time,  namely  the  last  week 
in  February.  This  may  be  a  coincidence 
hut  perhaps  a  more  reasonable  explana¬ 
tion  is  the  suggestion  that  in  view  of  the 
starting  time  of  the  contest,  namely  Nov. 
1,  these  birds  were  hatched  so  as  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  full  sexual  maturity  on  or  before 
the  first  of  March. 

White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 
slipped  a  little  last  week  but  Barred 
Rocks,  the  Reds  and  the  Leghorns,  more 
than  made  up  this  loss.  In  consequence 
there  was  a  net  gain  of  97  eggs  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  week's  perform¬ 
ance.  In  the  17th  week  the  total  lay  for 
all  pens  was  4,894  eggs,  or  a  yield  of 
G9.9  per  cent.  The  grand  total  for  the 
first  four  months  runs  to  more  than  75,- 
009  eggs. 

Edward  N.  Larrabee’s  team  of  R.  I. 
Reds  from  New  Hampshire,  was  an  easy 
first  for  the  week  with  a  tally  of  62  eggs 
that  scored  05  points.  Three  pens  of 
three  different  varieties  from  three  differ¬ 
ent  States  tied  for  second  place  with  62 
points  each.  They  include  James  Dry- 
den's  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  from  Cali¬ 
fornia;  R.  I.  Reds  entered  by  Hall  Bros., 
of  Connecticut,  and  E.  A.  Hirt’s  team  of 
White  Rocks  from  Massachusetts. 

Three  other  pens,  also  of  three  differ¬ 
ent  varieties,  tied  for  third  place  with 
tallies  of  61  points  each.  The  three  va¬ 
rieties  are  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 
and  R.  I.  Reds,  and  their  respective 
sponsors  are  the  George  Lowry  Poultry 
Farm  of  Connecticut,  R.  C.  Cobh  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  Pinecrest  Orchards  of 
Massachusetts.  Globus  Poultry  Farm. 
Massachusetts,  bred  the  Reds  that  were 
fourth  for  the  week  with  a  lay  that  ran 
to  60  points. 

As  to  growing  contest  millets,  L.  H. 
Harvey,  national  secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  AVliite  Plymouth  Rock  Club,  says  his 
experience  in  growing  contest  pullets 
seems  to  suggest  not  what  to  do,  hut 
rather  what  not  to  do.  Mr.  Harvey  then 
adds  :  “Last  Spring  pedigree  pullets  were 
duly  hatched  for  contest  purposes,  grown 
in  small  flocks,  fed  bountifully  on  grain 
after  six  weeks,  given  plenty  of  range, 
etc.,  but  for  the  second  season  in  succes¬ 
sion  they  started  to  lay  too  soon. 

Next  year  we  are  going  to  send  pullets 
in  the  pink  of  condition,  none  too  old  and 
none  too  young.  All  will  be  vaccinated 
for  pox  as  in  the  past,  treated  with  a 
vermifuge  and  accustomed  to  the  laying 
mash.  At  12  weeks  of  age  whole  corn 
will  be  added  to  the  grain  mixture  of 
wheat,  cracked  corn,  plenty  of  heavy  oats 
and  barley.” 

“Next  year  all  pullets  will  he  bred  from 
progeny  tested  sires  and  dams  with  rec¬ 
ords  of  200  eggs  or  better ;  that  is,  if  the 
progeny  now  at  Storrs  measures  up  when 
the  end  of  the  contest  rolls  around.  Our 
pullets  are  handled  frequently  for  pro¬ 
duction  characteristics  with  particular  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  head  points.  All  this  may 
sound  amateurish  to  the  old-timers,  but 
as  a  youngster  I  can  scarcely  wait  for 
Friday  morning's  mail  and  the  contest  re¬ 
port,  which  after  all  tells  us  what  prog¬ 
ress  we  are  making  toward  our  goal.” 
which  we  gather  is  to  breed  the  highest 
pen  of  all  varieties  in  all  contests  in  the 
United  States. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows  : 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Fisher  Poultry 
Farm,  Canada,  764  eggs,  730  points; 
Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass.,  691  eggs,  683 
points. 

Barred  Rocks. — James  Dryden,  Cal.. 
947  eggs,  883  noints ;  Oakland  Farm.  R. 
I.,  917  eggs,  876  points :  F.  C.  Spaulding, 
Jr..  N.  Y.,  865  eggs,  834  points. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Ilirt,  Mass.,  802 
eggs,  823  points ;  Collins  &  Ripper,  la., 
850  eggs,  815  points;  Albert  T.  Lenzen, 
Mass.,  750  eggs,  702  points. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  George  B.  Treadwell, 
Mass.,  999  eggs,  965  points ;  E.  N.  Larra- 
bee,  N.  II.,  908  eggs,  925  points;  Ilall 
Bros.,  Conn.,  907  eggs,  901  points ;  Sun- 
nycrest  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.,  950  eggs, 
896  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Geo.  Lowry  Poultry 
Farm,  Conn.,  979  eggs,  952  points;  A.  E. 
Anthony  &  Son,  Conn.,  962  eggs,  921 
points;  Granger  Poultry  Farm,  Conn., 
954  eggs,  915  points ;  Ruble’s  S.  F.,  N. 
Y.,  908  eggs,  890  points ;  Mt.  Hope  Farm, 
Mass.,  968  eggs,  889  points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
4,894  eggs,  4,900  points;  total  to  date, 
75,410  eggs,  71,756  points ;  best  pen  for 
the  week,  62  eggs,  65  points ;  best  pen  to 
date,  999  eggs,  965  points ;  average  pen 
total  to  date,  754  eggs,  718  points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties.  — 
70  AVliite  Wyandottes,  55.3;  130  AY  bite 
Rocks.  64.1;  120  Barred  Rocks,  72.7; 
300  It.  I.  Reds,  75;  380  AVhite  Leghorns, 
69.6;  1,000  average  all  varieties,  69.9. 


“And  now,”  wound  up  the  lecturer 
after  a  long  discourse,  “is  there  a  man 
in  this  hall  who  will  acknowledge  that  he 
will  deceive  his  wife?  If  so,  will  he 
stand  up?”  There  was  a  dead  silence, 
but  presently  a  meek  looking  man  at  the 
back  of  the  hall  rose  to  his  feet  and  came 
to  the  platform.  The  lecturer  gasped, 
“What  sir,”  she  exclaimed,  “do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  you  are  so  debased  that 
you  would  deceive  your  wife?”  The 
ineek-looking  man  stared  hard  at  her. 
“Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma’am,”  lie  ex¬ 
plained.  “I  thought  you  said  believe  her.” 
— Toledo  News. 


BROOKSBDE 

GHiCKS 

Established  1911 


We  sell  the  same  hind  wa 
raise  for  our  own  Breeding 
Stock.  Big  healthy  fellows 
hatched  in  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Mammoth  Incuba¬ 
tors.  We  have  been  breed¬ 
ing  White  Leghorns  for  over 
20  years.  Our  stock  lay  large  white  eggs  and  lots 
of  them.  A  large  percentage  of  our  B.  I.  Bed  and 
Barred  Bock  Breeders  were  raised  from  blood- 
tested  Stock. 

Brookside  Strain  50  ( 00  500 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . .  $5.75  $11.00  $50 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks  ..1  ...  ....  .. 

Extra  Select  Matings  . (  6.00  I  (.50  55 

Utility  Leghorns  $1.50  per  100  less.  Utility  Barred 
Rock  and  R.  I.  Reds  $1.00  per  100  less. 

“li  e  could  sell  you  Cheaper  Chicks — We  can’t  sell 
you  Setter  Chicles.” 

We  will  ship  cash  with  order  or  O.  O  D.  prepaid 
parcel  post,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept  R. 
E.  C.  Drown,  Prop.  Sergeantsvilie,  N.  J, 


WORLDS  FINEST 


MNE0  CHICKS 


SI  1  Our  chicks  from  Blood-tested 

“S’  /2 V  Tancred,  Fishel,  Thompson. 

Holteirman,  and  other  famous 
Bloodlines,  grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  — — — 

and  lay  better.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to 
price  our  chicks  oven  lower  than  ordinary  chicks. 
Wliy  risk  buying  others?  Thousands,  including  four 
departments  of  the  U.  S.  Government  have  been  satis - 
fled  with  our  chicks.  Price  per  100:  Bocks,  Beds, 
$7.75;  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Hcavv  Mixed  Breeds, 
S8-75:  Assorted,  $4.50.  Write  today  for  our  FREE 
POULTRY  BOOK,  low  prices,  etc. 


TH0RNW00D  POULTRY  YARDS 

Dept.  212  Crandall,  Indiana 


IEGH0RNS  H  Rffi 

“Real  Qtialiiy  Chicks  Add  to  Your  Profits,5” 
Peinia.  R.  O.  P.  Breeder. 

Blood- tested  under  State  Supervision. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — large  birds,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers,  large  white  eggs.  Pedigree  sired. 
New  Hampshire  Reds — most  truly  profitable 
heavy  breed  today  for  broilers,  eggs  or  meat 
production. 

Folder  free.  Get  yours  today.  Thrift  Prices. 

Wolfe’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Milan,  Pa, 


Fairport 44  Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard!^ 
Park’s  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary  ^ 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  priceor  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guarun 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 

chicks.  WGte  for  (nil  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Prices. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
R.  D.  42.  Fairport.  N.  Y. 


mm 


HUBS 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English  8.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  free  range,  selected 
stock  at  $11  per  100,  $31  per  300,  $.">1. 60  per 
600;  $100  per  1000.  4#  discount  on  early 
orders.  10#  books  order.  Chicks  100# 
Live  arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 


Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Klfinfeltersville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

SI/2C  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Blown 
Leghorns,  $fi.50  per  100.  Bocks 
and  Beds,  $8.60  per  100.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  $9.50.  Broilers,  $5.50. 
lc  more  in  lots  less  than  100. 

24-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100#  delivery. 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKBSBURG,  PA. 


Ol3L±Ol3L^ 


From  Heavy  Laying 

W.vckoff  &  Tancred  Strain 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $4.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns..  4.50 
S.  C.  Bocks  and  Beds...  5.50 

White  Wyandottes .  5.50 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons...  5.50 
Assorted  Light  Breeds...  4.00 
Assorted  Heavy  Breeds...  4.50 
100%  prepaid,  safe 
this  ad. 


Free 

0 


Range 

100 

$8.00 

8.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

6.00 

8.50 


Flocks 


500 

$37.50 

37.50 

47.50 
47.50 

47.50 

27.50 
40.00 

delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
or  write  for  circular. 


1000 

$70.00 

70.00 

90.00 

90.00 

90.00 

55.00 

75.00 

from 


1.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10.  Richfield,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

DAY-OLD  CHIX 

Pennsylvania  Official  Blood-Tested,  Certified  and  Super¬ 
vised.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 

Write  for  Circular  which  explains  Special  Discount 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


BABY  14JNA.  CHIX 


A  Cul  LiAp, 

Cash  or  ('.  O.  D.  23  50  100 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns. $2.00  $3.25  $6.00 

Barred  Rox  .  2.50  4.25  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  3.25  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.25  6.00 

On  500  lots  %c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 
I’KANK  NAOE  Box  K  COCOLAMUS.PA. 


O  Maple  Lawn  Chicks  i°nrd  QPura0fty 

100#  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 

White  Ply  mouth  Rocks  7  50  35  00  65.00 

White  Wyandottes .  7.50 

Owens  Strain  B.  I.  Beds  7.50 

Park’s  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.  2D32) .  7.50 

R.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  7.50 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  6  00 

Light  Mixed  Chicks .  5. 00 

Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lots. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


35.00 
35.00 
35  00 
35.00 
27.50 
24.00 


65  00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
50.00 
48.09 


Dr.  Romig’s 

Quality  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Bocks  $8 — 100;  White  Wyandottes. 
$9 — 100  ;  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  Mixed  $7 — 100.  We 
ship  every  Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


SattefactionXJuaranteed 
— Purebred  Blood-Tested  Stock. 
68  prlze3  won  in  hot  competition  this  year.  WE 
SHIP  C.  O.  1).  Write  for  our  money  saving 
prices  and  catalog.  Also  Ducklines, 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bucyrus.  0„ 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $8,00— 100.  100#  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  1YM.  F.  GItAIIAM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  my  Own  Flock,  8c 

Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER  ~  MsAlistervlllo,  Pa, 
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Brooder  $4.80  Complete 

In  a  few  minutes  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  a  pair  of  ordinary 
shears  The  materials,  including  Heater,  will  cost  you 
only  $4.80.  Broods  40  to  100  chicks. 

1  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  $4.7o.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
holds  one  quart  of  oil  and 

Burns  IQ  Pays  Without  Attention 

Try  the  brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30  days  and 
get  your  money  back.  When  ordering,  please  give  your 
dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my  free  Booklet  “Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  364-A  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


New  Chick  Book  Free 

4  perfect  gold-mine  of  useful  information.  A  splen¬ 
did  book  that  tells  how  to  raise  strong,  healthy 
phicks.  Thoroughly  discusses  methods,  brooding,  feed¬ 
ing  ingredients,  vitamins,  minerals,  drinking  water, 
etc.  Also  gives  full  details  how  to  guard  against 
disease  and  insure  profits.  A  complete  book  no  poul- 
tryman  can  afford  to  be  without.  Advise  how  many 
chicks  you  intend  to  raise  and  we  will  send  book 
free.  Address  Box  1422,  Dept.  V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


R.I.Reds  B.P. Rocks  S.C.W. Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS 


THAT  LIVE  -  -  TO  LAY 

Production  bred,  yet  priced  for 
practical  poultrymen.  Sturdy  trap- 
nested  stock  raised  on  range.  Hen 
_  No.  11954  laid  278  eggs  in  her  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Official  R.  O.P.  450  females  on  R.  O.  P. 
this  year.  High  production  Sires  mated  to  females 
with  R.  O.  P.  ancestry.  Make  early  broilers  and 
heavy  winter  layers.  Ask  our  customers. 

WRITE  Department  R  for 
1932  CHICK  BOOK  and  Price  List 

OAK  RIDGE  FARMS,  INC.. . .Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 
E.  W.  Mange 


HILLP0T  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Hatched  by  an  exclusive  method,  these  chicks 
come  to  you  abounding  in  health,  vitality  and 
ability  to  grow.  They  are  covered  by  a  livability 
guarantee  that  gives  you  a  liberal  allowance  for 
all  chicks  that  die  the  first  two  weeks. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three-weelts  old  chicks  at  prices  lower  than  you 
can  raise  them  yourself.  Fine,  healthy,  vigorous 
stock  already  past  the  most  troublesome  age. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wyandottes. 

SEND  FOR  LITERATURE 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Blood-Tested  Chicks 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) .  .$3.50  $6.50  $12.  $57.  $110. 
S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds  (Owens)...  3.50  6.50  12.  57.  110. 

S.  C.  W.  Leg.  (Tom  Barron)  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tanc.red  or  Wyckoff  25  50  100  500  1000 

Strain  S.  <’.  W.  Leghorns. .  .$2.50  $4.50  $8.  $37.  $70. 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson)..  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)...  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50  4.50  8.  37.  70. 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  4.00  7.  32.  60. 

From  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap.  Catalog  FREE.  WRITE 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


LIVE— LAY— PAY  CHICKS 


BIG  PRODUCERS— BIG  EGGS 

per  100 


Wli.  Leghorns  (Eng.  Strain) . $8.00 

Buff  <fc  Br.  Leg.  &  Anc .  8.00 

Barred  &  Wli.  Rox  &  Reds .  9.00 

Wh.  Wyand.  &  Buff  Orps .  9.00 

Light  Mixed .  6.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.50 


85%  Egg  Production.  Less  than  extra  chicks  lost. 
Customers  report  4  to  5  week  chicks  weighing  one  lb. 
Order  LIVE-LAY-PAY  CHICKS  AND  SUCCEED. 


FREE  CIRCULAR. 

THE  ARCHBOLD  HATCHERY 


Archbold,  Ohio. 


Rupp  Bros.,  Props. 


MODERN  OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


Prices  lower  than  ever  before. 
Seven  years  consistent  culling  for 
type.  Color  and  Egg  Production, 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns, 
$8—100 :  $38—500 ;  $75—1-000. 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  It.  C.  & 
S.  C.  Reds,  Wli.  Wyandottes,  Buff 
Orpingtons,  R.  I.  Whites,  $10 — 
100:  $48—500;  $95—1000.  Special 
Matings  White  Leghorns,  headed 
by  pedigreed  males.  $10 — 100; 
$48—500;  $95—1000.  Mixed,  Light 
breeds,  S'/ic.  Heavies,  8c.  each. 

MODERN  HATCHERY 
Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


CASH  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  .  $8.00 

S.  O.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain  .  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Rods  .  10.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  8.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .  6.00 

%c  per  chick  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  per  cluck  in 
1,000  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  prepaid.  Circular  free. 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Win.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


FROM  FREE  RANGE 
SELECTED  FLOCKS 

Postpaid  in  lots  of —  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns _ $4.50  $8  $37.50  $70 

S.  C.  Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds .  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed  $7  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed  $8  per  100. 
Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  -  R.  D.  5  -  Millcrstown,  Pa. 


FROM  FREE  RANGE— S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  $7 — 100;  Parks  Strain 
Barred  Rocks  $8 — 100;  Heavy  Mix  $7 — 100;  Light  Mix 
$6 — 100.  Free  catalog.  Parcel  post  paid  to  your  door. 
Safe  delivery.  B.  V/.  AMEY.  Bx  II.  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


PISfPf/O  C.O.D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8;  Leghorns, 
I  Hlf  KS  $6;  Heavy  Mixed.  $7;  Assorted,  $6.  Free 
uiiivuv  ranB,  Safo  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  Box  R,  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farming-dale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  Report  for  March  2. 

One  of  the  chief  factors  concerned  in 
profitable  poultry  farming  is  sound  mar¬ 
keting.  The  poultryman  who  is  able  to 
dispose  of  all  his  live  poultry  at  the  door, 
receiving  the  top  market  price,  is  extreme¬ 
ly  fortunate. 

Many  farmers  have  an  opportunity  to 
sell  their  live  poultry  to  hucksters  at 
prices  below  the  top  market  quotations. 
It  often  happens  that  the  producer  de¬ 
cides  to  ship  to  market  rather  than  accept 
the  price  offered.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  a  careful  check  ought  to  be  made. 
Weigh  the  shipment  at  the  express  of¬ 
fice;  figure  the  value  of  the  birds  on  a 
basis  of  the  price  offered  by  the  huckster. 
Compare  this  with  the  net  returns  as 
noted  on  the  commission  merchant’s  sales’ 
slip.  The  result  of  such  a  check  will  in¬ 
dicate  the  number  of  cents  per  pound,  un¬ 
der  the  top  market  price,  or  the  offered 
price,  one  ought  to  accept  in  preference 
to  shipping.  Such  a  check  at  the  State 
Institute  on  broilers  and  fowls  indicates 
that  the  net  return  is  15  per  cent  under 
the  top  market  quotation  when  the  ship¬ 
ment  sells  as  “average”  quality.  The  same 
figures  applied  to  shipments  of  ducks. 

The  cost  of  marketing  include  express, 
return  charges  on  coops,  commission  and 
shrinkage. 

Recent  information  from  the  New 
Hampshire  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  based  on  shipments  of  live  broilers 
from  New  Hampshire  to  New  York  City, 
points  out  that  the  item  of  shrinkage 
amounts  to  5.2  per  cent  of  the  killed 
weight.  This  is  the  average  obtained  on 
almost  68  tons  of  broilers  shipped  in  10 
months  by  18  shippers  to  14  commission 
houses.  The  total  number  of  shipments 
was  265.  The  cost  of  marketing,  includ¬ 
ing  shrinkage,  coops  and  commission,  was 
7.64  cents  per  pound  of  billed  weight  or 
15%  cents  per  2-lb.  broiler. 

Shrinkage  may  be  cut  to  a  minimum 
by  proper  feeding  in  transit.  A  test  by 
the  Poultry  Department  at  the  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture  showed  that 
broilers  receiving  no  feed  in  transit  lost 
8.8  per  cent  of  their  weight;  broilers  fed 
dry  grain  in  tlie  coop  and  water  in  cans 
lost  6.6  per  cent;  broilers  fed  (in  cans) 
scratch  grain  soaked  in  water,  lost  only 
2.3  per  cent.  Where  it  is  necessary  to 
ship  live  poultry  it  is  best  to  have  them 
being  the  journey  in  the  evening  or  late 
afternoon.  The  birds  will  keep  quiet  in 
the  dark  and  should  be  at  the  destination 
in  time  to  be  sold  the  next  morning. 

Three  important  express  company  spe¬ 
cifications  for  poultry  coops  are : 

1.  — Coops  must  be  large  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  crowding  and  top  of  coop  must  be 
covered  with  slats  not  more  than  one  inch 
apart  or  wire  not  to  exceed  1  in.  in  size. 

2.  — Charges  will  he  based  on  gross 
weight  of  coop  and  contents  at  the  time 
of  shipment. 

3.  — Any  coop  which  with  its  contents 
exceeds  150  lbs.  in  weight  will  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  - —  D.  H.  Horton,  Head,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  22nd  week  of  the  10th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  egg-laying  contest  the 
pullets  averaged  to  lay  4.71  eggs  or  at 
the  rate  of  67.3  per  cent.  This  is  a  de¬ 
crease  of  1.2  per  cent  under  last  week’s 
production  but  it  is  3.8  per  cent  higher 
than  the  production  for  the  same  week  in 
the  previous  competition.  The  total  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  since  October  1  is  70.37 
eggs  per  bird  which  is  10.53  eggs  per  bird 
higher  than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

High  Pens  for  22nd  Week.  —  Barred 
Rocks,  A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  63, 
points,  63  eggs ;  L.  I.  Reds,  Oak  Ilill 
Poultry  Farm,  62  points,  50  eggs;  White 
Rocks,  lloltzapple  Poultry  Farm,  61 
points,  61  eggs;  W.  L.,  M.  P.  Phillips,  61 
points,  58  eggs;  R.  I.  Reds,  Walliceton 
Farm,  60  points,  61  eggs;  W.  L.,  Mat- 
tituck  White  Leghorn  Farm,  60  points, 
57  eggs;  L.  I.  Reds,  West  Neck  Farm,  58 
points,  57  eggs ;  W.  L .,  Roy  A.  Keute,  58 
points,  56  eggs. 

Leading  pens  in  the  variety  classes  : 

White  Leghorns. — M.  P.  Phillips,  1,043 
points,  1,027  eggs ;  Foreman  Poultry 
Farm,  1,005  points,  1,080  eggs;  Quality 
Poultry  Farm,  086  points,  1,008  eggs; 
The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  085  points, 
1,011  eggs ;  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  080 
points,  1,033  eggs;  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
071  points,  1,005  eggs;  Cedarhurst  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  067  points,  1,062  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  1,167  points, 
1,176  eggs ;  Walliceton  Farm,  1,161 
points,  1,210  eggs;  Redbird  Farm,  007 
points,  007  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — V.  H.  Kirk- 
up,  765  points,  773  eggs;  R.  C.  E.  Wal¬ 
lace,  653  points,  681  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  868  points,  805  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  lloltzapple 
Poultry  Farm,  573  points,  578  eggs. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows:  Feb.  25,  clear;  Feb.  26,  partly 
cloudy ;  Feb.  27,  clear ;  Feb.  28,  cloudy ; 
Feb.  29,  cloudy;  Mar.  1,  partly  cloudy; 
Mar.  2,  clear. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket  prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City 
Mar.  2.  The  contest  charges  4c  per  dozen 
above  these  prices :  White,  23c ;  brown, 
18%c ;  medium,  1714c. 


“Were  any  of  your  boyish  ambitions 
ever  realized?”  "Yes,  one  at  least.  When 
my  mother  used  to  comb  my  hair,  I  often 
wished  1  might  be  bald-headed !” — Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal. 


. .  Our  egg  profits  in 
one  year  paid  for  our 
new  2 -story  laying 
house . . .  Haying  used  Ful -O-Pep 
Feeds  for  8  years  we  are  convinced 
that  they  are  cheaper  to  use  be¬ 
cause  more  profitable . . writes  mr. 


J.  ROY  GREIDER,  who  has  one  of  the  highest  record 


flocks  in  Pennsylvania. 


.  .  Having  found  poultry  to  provide  the  largest  source  of  income 
on  the  farm,  we  decided  to  increase  our  laying  flock  from  four  hun¬ 
dred  to  fifteen  hundred  birds,  and  erected  a  two-story  laying  house 
...  In  April,  1930,  we  bought  4000  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  and, 
feeling  that  we  could  not  afford  to  take  any  chances,  we  raised  them 
the  Ful-O-Pep  way.  Our  loss  was  small  and  we  raised  a  fine  flock  of 
large-bodied,  healthy  pullets  that  were  able  to  stand  up  under 
heavy  production.  ...  In  Sep¬ 
tember  we  housed  1500  pullets. 

They  laid  from  55%  to  65%  all 
through  the  winter  months, 
making  a  record  of  205  eggs 
per  bird,  flock  average,  from 

Oct.  1, 1930,  to  Oct.  1,1 931 _ 

We  grade  our  eggs  and  market 
them  wholesale,  at  a  premium, 
and  the  profits  for  one  year 
paid  for  the  new  laying  house, 
in  spite  of  depression  prices.” 


BUY  QUAKER  FEEDS  IN  ST  it  S  I'KII  SACKS 


Mr.  Greider’s  experience,  like 
thousands  of  others,  proves 
that  Ful-O-Pep  Feeds  are  pros¬ 
perity  huildersforpoultrymen. 
And  now  profits  are  doubly  as¬ 
sured  with  Ful-O-Pep  Chick 
Starter  at  the  new  low  prices. 
See  the  Quaker  Dealer  in  your 
district  and  arrange  for  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  these  feeds. 


QUAKER 

F1JLOPEP 

Chick  <Start&r 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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This  Year  Go  “MUTUAL”  on 

Automobile  Insurance 

Each  year,  thousands  of  motorists  switch 
to  “mutual”  insurance.  Last  year,  this 
movement  became  stronger  than  ever. 

This  year,  WATCH  IT  GROW! 

For  motorists  are  up  against  the  vital 
necessity  of  making  every  dollar  count. 

Most  Rates  Are  HIGHER! 
Merchants  Mutual  COSTS  LESS! 

135,000  motorists  (including  75,000  farm¬ 
ers)  are  insured  in  MERCHANTS 
MUTUAL.  They  get  ABSOLUTE  PRO¬ 
TECTION,  with  NATION-WIDE  SER¬ 
VICE,  in  a  mutual  known  and  favored  for 
SAVINGS,  SERVICE,  and  SECURITY. 


Security 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Owen  B.  Augspurger,  President 

Home  Office  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Write  us  for  name  and  address  of  our  nearest  agent, 
if  not  already  known  to  you.  He  can  save  you  from 
$4.95  to  $20.10,  depending  on  make  and  size  of  your 
car  or  truck.  AND,  your  SAVING  you  get  OUT¬ 
RIGHT — IN  ADVANCE — when  you  pay  premium. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  89  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  All  Colors— —Eor  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

fUT*  FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  anti  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Readv-Mired  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est,.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BANK  BY  MAIL! 

Why? 

The  answer  will  be  found  in  our  booklet 

“Banking  by  Mail’* 

Send  for  your  copy. 

THE  SCHENECTADY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

State  and  Clinton  Streets 


FREE  BOOKS 


On  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all 
purposes,  size  to  suit,  low  prices.  Write  for 
FREE  BOOK  and  details. 

E.G,  Leedy,  Dept,  230,  6.  N.  By.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

WALL  PAPER 


wj  ATUIUTC  Call  or  write  for  free  book  “How 
IT  f  \  1  Ull  1  ul  to  Obtain  a  Patent  and  Record  of 
Invention"  form;  no  charge  for  preliminary  informa¬ 
tion.  Clarence  A  O'Brien.  Suite  1108.  Depart¬ 
ment  T-3,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
City.  Telephone  COrtlandt  7-4037. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut; 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  1*4  Waydeli  St..  Newark.  N-  J 


Send  for  Big  Free  Sample 
Book  showing  a  large  selec¬ 
tion  of  patterns  suitable 
for  any  room  in  the  home. 
Remarkably  low  prices. 


|  The  Farmer  1 
I  His  Own  Builder  1 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

S  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  “ 
'ZZ  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

r  carpentry.  PRICE  $l.SO  ™ 

~  for  sale  by  “ 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

rinminHUiiimimiiauiiiiiiiimimimiii; 


SMORTON  WALL  PAPER  CO. 
Dept.  H,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

W  '^br  1 

[90” 


You  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  Bmall 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  targe 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


_  BLANKETS 

VV  a  .a  BATTING— ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
lower  than  last  year.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
113  Lynn  Street  West  Unity,  Ohio 


THREAD 


1000  YDS.  30c— 4  FOR  $1.00 

All  Nos  Black  and  White  Prepaid.  Rep.  ivanted. 

Wm.  Carter  Thread  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Prayer  for  a  New  House 

May  nothing  evil  cross  this  door 
And  may  ill  fortune  never  pry 
About  these  windows ;  may  the  roar 
And  rains  go  by. 

Strengthened  by  faith,  these  rafters  will 
Withstand  the  battering  of  the  storm; 
This  hearth,  though  all  the  world  grow 
chill. 

Will  keep  us  warm. 

Peace  shall  walk  softly  through  these 
rooms. 

Touching  our  lips  with  holy  wine. 

Till  every  casual  corner  blooms 
Into  a  shrine. 

Laughter  shall  drown  the  raucous  shout; 
And  though  these  shattering  walls  are 
thin, 

May  they  be  strong  to  keep  hate  out 
And  hold  love  in. 

— Louis  Untermeyer. 

* 

Our  recent  reference  to  “The  Lady  of 
Godey's”  and  her  poem  of  “Mary’s  Lamb’’ 
has  called  out  various  letters  of  comment 
and  inquiry,  including  reference  to  a  lady 
in  AVales  who  claimed  to  he  the  original 
Mary.  Newspaper  statements  said  this 
lady,  Mrs.  Mary  Hughes,  celebrated  her 
ninetieth  birthday  in  1931 ;  that  the  in¬ 
cident  described  occurred  when  she  was 
a  child  at  her  father's  farm  near  Llan¬ 
gollen,  and  that  “Miss  Sarah  Buell,”  then 
staying  at  the  farm,  wrote  the  poem  after 
her  return  to  London.  Now,  if  Mrs. 
Hughes  celebrated  her  ninetieth  birthday 
in  1931,  she  must  have  been  born  in  1841. 
Mrs.  Hale  wrote  the  poem  in  1830.  and 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  she  wrote  of  an 
incident  in  Mrs.Hughes’  life  11  years  be¬ 
fore  that  lady  was  born.  Mrs.  Hale’s 
maiden  name  was  Sarah  Josepha  Buell, 
but  she  was  maried  in  1813,  and  we  have 
no  recorded  writings  in  which  she  used 
the  name  of  Buell  after  her  marriage,  nor, 
according  to  her  biographer,  was  she  in 
England  or  Wales  at  the  .time  suggested. 

The  poem  was  originally  written  for 
Prof.  Lowell  Mason,  who  was  introducing 
the  teaching  of  music  in  Boston  schools. 
He  was  a  composer,  and  wanted  words 
suitable  for  young  pupils,  which  lie  could 
set  ’to  music.  At  his  request,  Mrs.  Hale 
prepared  a  number  of  poems  including 
“Mary’s  Lamb.”  which  were  printed  in  a 
volume  entitled  “Songs  for  Little  Child¬ 
ren,”  which  was  published  in  May,  1830, 
in  Boston.  At  that  time  Mrs.  Plale  was 
editing  a  Boston  magazine  for  children 
called  “The  Juvenile  Miscellany,”  and  in 
the  issue  for  September-October.  1830,  the 
poem  appeared,  signed  S.  J.  H.  It  was 
printed  the  same  year  in  a  volume  en¬ 
titled  “Poems  for  Our  Children,”  where 
it  was  signed  Sarah  J.  Hale. 

Another  claimant  who  declared  that  she 
was  the  original  Mary  was  Mrs.  Mary 
Tyler,  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  who  declared 
in  1878  that  the  incident  recorded 
happened  to  her,  and  that  her  friend 
John  Roulstone,  who  died  in  1S22,  aged 
17,  had  written  the  first  12  lines,  of  .the 
poem.  Regarding  the  poem,  there  was  no 
evidence  except  her  bare  word,  for  no  one 
else  ever  saw  it,  and  she  had  no  copy  of 
it.  John  Roulstone  was  a  brilliant  youth 
of  great  promise,  but  no  one  seems  to 
have  any  records  of  literary  work  by  him. 
Henry  Ford  accepted  Mrs.  Tyler’s  story, 
and  has,  we  believe,  preserved  the  school 
she  attended  as  a  memorial.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  both  Mrs.  Hughes  and  Airs. 
Tyler  had  pet  lambs  that  followed  them 
about,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  many 
other  farm  children  had  similar  experi¬ 
ences.  Airs.  Hale  probably  knew  of  such 
instances  when  a  girl  in  New  Hampshire, 
but  according  to  statements  made  to  her 
family,  she  had  no  one  individual  in  mind 
when  writing  the  poem,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  her  authorship. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Alarch  is  the  month  of  china  and  glass 
sales  in  the  city  stores.  AAre  noticed  a 
45-piece  set  in  the  charming  old  Persian 
tulip  pattern,  printed  in  dark  blue  for 
$7.94. 

For  the  Easter  bride,  we  saw  a  beau¬ 
tiful  wedding  dress  of  gardenia  satin — 
the  faint  creamy  tone  that  is  just  off 
white.  It  was  an  Empire  dress,  the  per¬ 
fectly  plain  short-waisted  bodice  having 
a  wide  shallow  neck  finished  with  an  up¬ 
standing  pleated  frill  of  picot-edged  satin 
ribbon.  The  long  tight  sleeves  were  fin¬ 


ished  with  the  ribbon  pleating  at  the 
wrist.  The  narrow  plain  skirt,  seamed 
on  to  the  bodice  with  a  small  piping 
curved  up  a  little  at  the  center  of  the 
front,  where  the  seam  was  covered  with 
a  line  of  gardenias,  set  close  together 
without  foliage,  from  the  waist  to  the 
hem.  The  skirt  dipped  down  to  form  a 
narrow  train.  The  veil  was  longer  than 
the  train,  of  creamy  tulle,  fastened  with 
a  little  garland  of  gardenias.  The  brides¬ 
maids’  dresses  to  accompany  this  were  of 
honey  beige  crepe  with  girdles  of  powder 
blue ;  the  design  was  very  simple,  but 
elaborated  by  little  flaring  capes,  waist 
length,  draped  back  from  the  shoulders. 
Small  blue  hats  finished  the  costumes. 

Among  the  new  hats  we  see  a  return 
to  brims.  The  beret  type  is  still  in  favor, 
but  all  predictions  are  that  brimmed  hats 
will  soon  replace  the  berets.  We  noticed 
a  window  full  of  “chalk  white”  hats, 
many  of  rough  shiny  straw,  others  of 
fabrics.  They  are  being  bought  now  for 
southern  wear.  They  were  all-white, 
often  trimmed  with  shiny  white  flowers — 
daisies  or  camellias.  A  chalk  white  hat 
is  usually  trying  to  the  wearer,  but  mod¬ 
ern  wearers  merely  apply  a  little  more 
artificial  bloom. 

Dresses  of  eyelet  embroidery  are  being 
featured  in  many  stores.  AVe  saw  some 
pretty  models  in  white  and  pastel  colors 
for  $5.95. 


Wellesley  College  Fudge 
Cake 

Cream  1^  cups  sugar  with  two-thirds 
cup  butter.  Add  one  cup  milk,  2%  cups 
flour  sifted  with  1  y2  teaspoons  baking 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  ol  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


510 — For  the  Matron. 
This  style  is  de- 
soigned  in  sizes  3(i, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  4(i 
a  u  d  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3  Vt  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


307  —  Girlish  and 
Smart.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  11, 
13,  15  and  17  years. 
Size  15  requires  2% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  1%  yds.  of 
39-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


360 — Graceful  Lines. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  6  years.  Size  4 
requires  1  yd.  of  35- 
in.  light  and  %  yd. 
of  35-in.  dark  ma¬ 
terial.  Ten  cents. 


Spring  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


powder,  two  squares  melted  chocolate,  one 
cup  chopped  walnut  meats,  the  beaten 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  lastly  fold  in  the 
beaten  whites  of  three  eggs.  Bake  in  one 
loaf  in  a  moderate  oven.  For  fudge 
frosting,  melt  1M>  tablespoons  butter,  add 
one-half  cup  cocoa,  1%  cup  confectioner’s 
sugar,  a  small  pinch  salt,  and  one-fourth 
cup  milk.  Boil  steadily  eight  minutes, 
remove  from  fire,  add  one  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla,  and  beat  till  creamy. 
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Under  a  Farming  Sky 

The  month  of  February  found  us 
farming  folk  seething  with  excitement 
over  the  milk  problem.  What  will  they 
do  now  that  they  have  us  down  to  where 
we  can’t  make  the  barest  living,  and 
what  shall  we  do?  And  if  we  do  some¬ 
thing  will  it  amount  to  anything?  Thus 
we  puzzle.  Some  days  I  get  tired  of  so 
much  talk.  Of  course  I  am  deeply  in 
sympathy,  but  conjecture  and  argument 
get  nowhere.  Very  often  there  is  a  way 
to  work  out  our  own  problems  if  wTe  will 
look  for  it.  We  can  at  least  begin  at  the 
bottom  and  improie  our  conditions  in 
the  avenues  that  are  already  open  to  us. 
Often  it  is  very  depressing  to  us  women¬ 
folk  to  hear  such  discouraging  talk  be¬ 
cause  there  is  so  little  we  can  do.  How¬ 
ever,  we  can  let  the  men  hash  and  rehash 
and  do  what  we  can  in  our  own  way. 
Let  every  farm  wife’s  motto  be  “Every 
farm  woman  her  own  farm  relief.”  We 
can  plan  for  more  time,  find  some  way 
to  earn  “pin  money,”  make  our  “castles” 
homey  and  plant  a  garden.  What  more 
can  one  ask? 

Peth’s  Standard  school  has  stepped  up 
still  another  peg.  It  has  acquired  a  piano. 
That  will  be  a  big  addition  to  the  com¬ 
munity  programs  as  well  as  to  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  daily  “sing.”  The  rebuilt  school- 
house  is  now  debt  free  and  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances  still  going  strong. 

Winter  is  very  much  with  us  as  yet 
although  the  sun  comes  up  beautifully 
warm  every  day,  and  lingers  at  night.  My 
father  found  some  pussy  willows  recently. 
How  they  bad  opened  dming  that  cold 


blouses  are  coming  back,  especially  the 
tunic  blouse,  and  the  jacket  dresses  and 
suits  are  very  popular  this  season.  I  find 
if  one  cannot  wear  a  certain  style  one  can 
depend  on  little  tricks,  like  the  right  kind 
of  sash  or  neckline,  to  be  in  the  mode. 
That  is  better  than  being  one  of  a  flock 
of  sheep,  and  a  ridiculous  looking  sheep 
at  that !  marjorie  mc  clellan  flint. 


Rhubarb  for  Jaded 
Appetites 

Rhubarb,  the  great  Spring  tonic,  is  now 
in  the  market.  Some  of  us  think  of  rhu¬ 
barb  for  being  used  just  in  pies,  but  many 
other  appetizing  and  wholesome  dishes 
may  be  made  with  it.  Try  some  of  these 
for  a  change  and  see  if  the  family  doesn’t 
sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Rhubarb  Marshmallow  Custard. — Two 
cups  milk,  two  tablespoons  cornstarch  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  milk,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  two  tablespoons  sugar,  one 
egg,  one-half  teaspoon  lemon  extract, 
three  maraschino  cherries,  six  marshmal¬ 
lows,  one  pint  stewed  and  sweetened  rhu¬ 
barb.  one-half  cup  whipped  cream.  Meth¬ 
od  :  Make  a  custard  of  first  four  ingre¬ 
dients,  adding  the  well-beaten  egg  last. 
Let  remain  over  fire.  Then  half  fill  the 
custard  cups  with  the  stewed  rhubarb,  lay 
in  a  marshmallow,  pour  over  custard 
(adding  lemon  flavor  first)  to  fill  each 
cup.  Garnish  with  whipped  cream  and 


top  off  with  halved  cherry. 

Rhubarb  Sherbet.  —  Two  cups  diced 
rhubarb,  two  teaspoons  gelatin,  one-third 
cup  orange  marmalade,  one-half  cup 
sugar,  one  egg  white,  1%  cups  water,  few 
grains  salt.  Method :  Combine  rhubarb, 
one  cup  of  water  and  sugar.  Cook  slow¬ 
ly  until  rhubarb  is  tender.  Soften  gela¬ 
tin  in  one-fourth  cup  water.  Add  to 
rhubarb.  Stir  until  dissolved,  add  salt, 
cool,  add  orange  marmalade,  mix  until 
well  blended,  partially  freeze.  Fold  in 
stiffly  beaten  egg  white,  continue  freezing 
until  firm.  Six  servings. 

Rhubarb  Puff. — Three  cups  diced  rhu¬ 
barb,  one-fourth  cup  butter,  one  cup 
sugar,  one-fourth  cup  milk,  one  cup  flour, 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  1*4  teaspoon  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  two  eggs.  Method  :  Combine 
rhubarb  and  one-half  cup  sugar.  Place 
in  eight  well-oiled  molds.  Sift  flour, 
measure  and  sift  with  baking  powder  and 
salt.  Cream  butter  and  one-lialf  cup 
sugar,  add  well-beaten  egg  yolks,  add  sift¬ 
ed  dry  ingredients  alternately  with  milk. 
Fold  in  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites.  Pour 
over  rhubarb  and  steam  20  minutes. 

Sauce. — Combine  one  cup  sugar,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  two  tablespoons  flour, 
one-half  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  table¬ 
spoon  butter  and  one-half  cup  water. 
Cook  over  hot  water  until  smooth,  and 
well  flavored.  Serve  with  rhubarb  puff. 
Makes  eight  servings. 

Rhubarb  Cream  Pie. — Two  egg  yolks, 
one  cup  sugar,  two  tablespoons  flour,  one 
tablespoon  melted  butter,  2*4  cups  cut 
rhubarb,  meringue.  Beat  the  egg  yolks. 


Add  the  sugar  mixed  with  the  flour  and 
the  melted  butter,  and  stir  until  smooth. 
Line  a  medium-sized  piepan  with  pastry 
and  arrange  the  cut  rhubarb  in  it.  Pour 
over  the  sugar  mixture  and  place  in  a 
hot  oven  of  450  degrees  for  about  15 
minutes.  Reduce  the  heat  to  350  degrees 
and  bake  25  to  30  minutes.  Cover  with  a 
meringue  made  from  the  two  egg  whites 
and  return  to  oven,  and  bake  slowly  at 
325  degrees  for  15  minutes.  L.  m.  w. 


Homemade  Hard  Soap 

Five  pounds  of  grease,  one  box  of  con¬ 
centrated  lye,  one-half  cup  hot  water,  one- 
fourth  cup  of  ammonia,  two  tablespoons 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  quart 
cold  water,  one-lialf  cup  powdered  borax. 

Process. — Slowly  put  entire  can  of  lye 
into  one  quart  of  cold  water  in  iron  or 
enamel  utensil.  Stir  until  dissolved.  Then 
dissolve  the  borax,  sugar,  salt  and  am¬ 
monia  in  one-half  cup  of  hot  water,  and 
add  to  the  lye  solution  and  mix  together. 
Allow  it  to  become  cold.  If  grease  con¬ 
tains  any  salt  boil  in  double  its  volume 
of  water  to  free  from  salt.  Allow  to 
cool,  but  not  solidly.  Skim  off  grease 
from  water.  Pour  cold  lye  solution  slow¬ 
ly  into  cool  grease,  stirring  vigorously  for 
10  minutes.  Then  pour  into  metal  mold 
or  cardboard  box.  Keep  in  a  warm 
place  two  days,  then  cut  in  cakes.  It 
usually  takes  about  10  days  or  two  weeks 
to  cure  this  soap.  c.  L. 


Patchwork  Pattern 
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Tulip  Spray  Applique. — It  requires  12  of  these 
tulips  to  complete  the  quilt,  if  a  quilt  of  aver¬ 
age  size  is  desired.  The  spray  may  be  arranged 
to  suit  the  individual  taste.  A  row  of  tulips 
may  be  used  for  the  border  or  a  plain  white 
border  used.  The  tulips  are  padded  slightly  and 
not  quilted,  the  quilting  lines  being  just  out¬ 
side  the  seams  of  tulips.  Price  of  pattern  15 
cents.  The  price  of  pattern  catalog  is  also  15 
cents.  This  contains  the  pictures  of  more  than 
70  old-fashioned  quilt  patterns.  Send  orders  to 
Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York  City. 


FLOATING  POWER 

(Patented  and  fully  protected ) 

. .  Learn  what  it  means  in  the  new 
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snap  is  beyond  me.  And  Sheila  is  shed¬ 
ding  her  hair.  So  are  the  cows,  so  Mark 
says  they  must  mean  something  by  it. 
I  hope  they  do.  Spring  is  always  the 
most  welcome  guest  on  the  farm,  even 
in  these  days  of  open  roads. 

Jean  and  Roderic  went  sliding  on  the 
crust  this  morning.  After  all  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  Winter  it  provides  a  nat¬ 
ural  playground  for  the  youngsters,  slid¬ 
ing,  digging,  building  and  for  the  older 
children,  skating,  skiing,  snowshoeing 
and  snow-modeling.  It  is  a  daily  tussle 
with  the  overshoes,  but  the  suits  and 
dresses  stay  clean,  and  burs  and  forbid¬ 
den  things  are  covered  up.  However  on 
cold  stormy  days  it  is  a  different  matter. 
My  lively  pair  like  to  cut  out  pictures 
better  than  anything  else,  and  it  keeps 
them  more  contented  and  out  of  things. 
I  insist  that  they  cut  into  shallow  boxes 
to  save  so  much  muss  around  the  rooms, 
and  reduce  danger  from  fire  when  scraps 
are  around  the  stove.  Their  shallow  cut¬ 
ting  receptacles  are  simply  square  car¬ 
tons  such  as  groceries  come  in,  cut  down 
to  a  convenient  size. 

When  the  lamp  chimneys  blacken  so 
fast  in  this  day  of  poor  oil  I  pine  for  the 
good  luck  of  Peth  school — their  electric 
lights.  My  grandmother  used  to  piece 
out  short  wicks  with  a  strip  of  wool 
flannel  pinned  or  sewed  on.  It  is  often 
handy  to  know  that  in  the  Winter  when 
a  new  wick  isn’t  to  be  found.  We  have 
our  fine  big  mantle  lamp  for  the  sitting- 
room  and  this  Winter  we  have  tried 
something  new  in  the  dining-room.  The 
children  adore  the  idea,  and  we  grown¬ 
ups  like  it  too.  For  supper  when  there 
is  a  spick-and-span  tablecloth  and  the 
best  dishes  are  in  use  we  light  those 
pretty  candles  which  have  been  around  so 
long  just  looking  pretty  and  being  dusted. 
It  is  amazing  how  long  they  burn,  and 
how  attractive  they  make  a  meal.  Why, 
at  once  our  table  manners  improve,  our 
voices  soften  and  surface  annoyances 
pass  away !  Try  it.  Burn  candles  on 
your  altar  of  courage.  If  you  can’t  do 
it  literally  then  figuratively.  I  wonder 
where  one  can  buy  plain  or  fancy  candles 
in  bulk?  They  must  be  inexpensive,  but 
the  advertised  kind  are  sold  with  candle¬ 
sticks.  I  have  some  very  pretty  old- 
fashioned  glass  candlesticks  and  do  not 
care  especially  for  the  popular  types. 

With  incoming  Spring  we  think  again 
of  new  clothes.  If  we  can’t  buy  new 
there  are  always  ways  to  make  over  and 
press  and  clean  until  something  just  as 
attractive,  and  sometimes,  more  so,  is 
evolved.  Let  it  be  becoming  and  colorful. 
Natural  waistline  frocks  do  not  appeal 
to  me,  since  they  are  only  becoming  to 
the  slim,  so  I  look  for  long  lines.  Over- 


In  bare  essence,  Floating  Power  is  a 
revolutionary  new  engine  mounting. 

In  what  it  does,  as  applied  to  Dodge 
multi-cylinder  engines,  it  goes  far  be¬ 
yond  any  single  engineering  develop¬ 
ment  ever  before  put  upon  a  motor  car. 

There  isn’t  a  trace  of  tremor,  not  a 
suggestion  of  engine  effort,  in  these 
new  Dodge  cars. 

You  get  a  sense  of  remoteness,  of 
glorious  freedom,  of  hushed  smooth¬ 
ness,  of  liquid-like  flexibility. 

All  this,  if  you  please,  in  cars  that 
you  know  to  be  the  most  dependable, 
the  most  truly  economical  cars  that 
adherence  to  a  fine  tradition  of  depend¬ 
ability  and  economy  can  produce. 

Here  is  brilliant  performance  with¬ 
out  price  penalty.  The  latest  thing  in 
engineering  in  a  car  of  proved  sound¬ 


ness.  Style  without  extravagance. 
Comfort  without  high  cost. 

Add  to  this  the  pedal-free  gear 
shifting  afforded  by  the  Dodge  Auto¬ 
matic  Clutch,  Silent  Gear  Selector 
and  separate  Free  Wheeling. 

Add  the  proved  advantages  of  such 
fundamental  Dodge  features  as  Hy¬ 
draulic  Brakes,  Silent  Second  Gear, 
Mono-Piece  Steel  Bodies  and  Double- 
Drop  Bridge-Type  Frames. 

Add  greater  size  and  beauty.  And 
a  lower  price.  Accept  no  less  in  the 
car  you  buy. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

New  Dodge  Six  .  .  .  $795  to  $895 
New  Dodge  Eight  .  .  $1115  to  $1185 

F.  O.  B.  Factory.  Low  delivered  prices.  Convenient  terms. 
Five  wire  or  demountable  wood  wheels,  no  extra  cost.  Duplate 
Safety  Plate  Glass  at  new  low  price.  Automatic  Clutch  stand¬ 
ard  on  Eights ;  only  $ 8  additional  on  all  Sixes.  Closed  models 
factory-wired  for  Philco-Transitonc  Radio. 


AUTOMATIC  CLUTCH  and  SILENT  GEAR  SELECTOR 
FREEWHEELING  ...  SILENT  SECOND  GEAR  ...  LOW  CENTER  OF 
GRAVITY  ...  MONO -PIECE  STEEL  BODY...  HYDRAULIC  BRAKES 
DOUBLE -DROP  BRIDGE -TYPE  FRAME 
GREATER  SIZE,  POWER  and  BEAUTY 


□  OB&  DEPENDABILITY 

I 


AND  UP,  F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer.  Unsigned  letters  re¬ 
ceive  no  consideration.] 

The  Standard  Education  Society,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ill.,  sells  the  “Standard  Reference 
Work”  or  “New  Standard  Encyclopedia,” 
which  was  the  name  given  the  reference 
work  on  organization  of  a  new  company 
called  Standard  Encyclopedia  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  books  were  sold  by  agents  in 
various  States.  They  represented  that  a 
set  of  books  would  be  given  away  free  or 
had  been  reserved  to  give  away  without 
cost  to  certain  selected  persons  in  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign,  claiming  it  was  a 
great  advantage  to  have  a  set  placed  with 
a  representative  person  in  a  section,  and 
request  was  made  to  keep  the  matter  con¬ 
fidential.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
received  many  complaints  and  on  investi¬ 
gation  found  “the  society  gave  away  no 
sets  of  books  but  sold  them  in  connection 
with  loose-leaf  supplements  and  a  re¬ 
search  service,  all  three  costing  $69.50, 
and  $89  if  works  of  fiction  were  included.” 
Representations  that  the  supplements  and 
encyclopedias  were  up-to-date  were  not 
so,  and  the  price  higher  than  price  of¬ 
fered  in  the  advertisements,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  forbid  such 
further  representations,  and  ordered  the 
society  to  cease  misrepresentations  in  the 
sale,  and  in  the  free  offer.  The  commis¬ 
sion  also  found  the  company  was  selling 
a  “national  encyclopedia,”  which  was 
identical  with  “Standard  Reference 
Work”  and  ordered  the  society  to  cease 
selling  similar  sets  under  more  than  one 
name  or  title.  They  were  also  ordered 
to  stop  advertising  that  a  home  study 
course  of  instruction  was  offered  as  a 
“special  introductory  enrollment”  at  a 
special  price  when  such  was  not  the  fact. 
We  have  had  complaints  of  this  misrep¬ 
resentation  for  many  years,  and  have  ad¬ 
vised  against  accepting  the  offers.  We 
consider  this  very  opportune  and  effective 
work  on  the  part  of  the  commission. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  S.  W. 
Pike  Seed  Company,  Inc.,  of  St.  Charles, 
Ill.?  I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  card 
just  received  from  them,  and  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  company  may  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  readers  of  your  Publisher’s 
Desk.  Last  Fall  I  received  a  card  from 
them  offering  seeds  and  bulbs  and  asking 
for  five  names  of  friends.  As  I  recall  it, 
they  offered  two  dozen  “beautiful”  tulip 
bulbs  in  place  of  the  100  beautiful 
ruffled  Gladioli  corraels,  and  two  Regal 
lily  bulbs  in  addition  to  the  five  packets 
of  flower  seeds  and  the  “Oriental  lily,”  if 
more  names  were  sent.  Out  of  curiosity 
more  than  anything  else  I  sent  the  20 
cents  and  a  list  of  names  and  received 
two  tiny  little  Regal  lily  bulbs  and  five 
little  packets  of  common  flower  seeds. 
Nothing  else.  I  wrote  I  had  received  the 
seeds  and  two  Regal  lily  bulbs  but  that 
I  had  not  yet  received  the  two  dozen 
tulips,  and  requested  that  they  send 
them  at  once  so  that  I  could  get  them 
planted  before  the  ground  was  frozen. 
Their  reply  to  this  letter  was  the  enclosed 
card  which  states  that  they  are  “very 
sorry  I  misapprehended  their  offer  ’  and 
they  would  refund  postage,  _  which  they 
did.  I  then  wrote  them  again,  and  have 
heard  nothing  further  from  them.  They 
have  now  evidently  forgotten  all  about 
the  transaction,  as  I  received  this  morn¬ 
ing  two  cards  with  new  offers.  You  can 
easily  see  that  this  is  a  clever  scheme  to 
get  20  cents  for  a  few  ordinary  seeds  and 
get  a  lot  of  other  names  at  the  same  time. 

New  York.  w-  A-  s- 

We  have  had  considerable  complaint  of 
a  similar  nature  and  some  report  that 
money  sent  has  not  been  returned  and 
others  have  failed  to  receive  the  seeds  and 
bulbs.  We  recommend  the  purchase  of 
seeds  and  plants  from  houses  of  estab¬ 
lished  reliability. 

I  bought  a  farm  from  the  county  treas¬ 
urer  at  a  tax  sale.  The  farm  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  newspaper  for  redemption 
before  I  bought  it,  and  the  owner  did  not 
redeem  it,  so  when  I  bought  it  I  got  the 
tax  deed  within  a  few  weeks,  and  then  I 
had  it  recorded.  Then  I  sold  the  farm 
six  months  later,  and  that  buyer  has  had 
the  farm  almost  a  year.  Now  the  per¬ 
son  who  lost  the  farm  wants  it  back. 
Shall  I  have  to  give  it  to  him?  A.  T. 

New  York. 

The  owner  of  a  farm  sold  for  taxes 
has  a  right  to  demand  possession  with¬ 
in  three  years,  but  he  would  be  obliged 
to  pay  back  all  monies  expended  with 
interest.  Certain  definite  forms  are  re¬ 
quired  and  a  lawyer  would  be  necessary 
to  see  that  your  interests  are  safeguarded. 


Attached  find  clipping  taken  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  daily  paper,  which  is 
more  proof  of  what  you  are  trying  to  ad¬ 
vise  your  readers.  S.  J.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

Lorenzo  D.  Maliaffey  and  J.  C.  Stein- 
man,  of  Pittsburgh  and  Sheridan,  Pa., 
were  held  on  a  charge  of  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses  in  connection  with 
an  alleged  “rabbit  racket.”  They  repre¬ 
sented  themselves,  it  is  alleged,  as  officials 
of  the  Sunnyficld  Packing  Company,  and 
are  held  on  the  charge  of  taking  orders 
for  rabbits  on  a  buy-back  plan  under 
which  they  agreed  to  purchase  all  litters 
for  five  years. 

H.  A.  McCoy  and  W.  O.  C.  Ward,  of 
Hazelwood  and  Ingram,  Pa.,  were  ar¬ 
rested  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
the  Allegheny  Packing  Company,  of  Ches- 
wick,  Pa.  The  representation  was  made 
that  the  rapid  production  of  rabbits  with 
the  demand  for  meat  and  pelts  promises 
enormous  profits. 

G.  H.  Dennison  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  stated  that  a  young  rabbit  must 
be  two  years  old  before  it  is  used  for 
breeding  purposes  and  if  investors  would 
figure  it  out  they  would  find  they  were 
feeding  approximately  24,000  rabbits  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year  and  by  the  end 
of  the  tenth  there  would  be  millions.  Rab¬ 
bits  are  available  in  the  open  markets  for 
$1  to  $7.50  and  the  promoters  of  these 
buy-back  schemes  sell  them  to  the  pros¬ 
pective  breeders  for  $25  to  $30  a  head. 
Five  does  and  a  buck  are  sold  in  some  in¬ 
stances  for  $150  and  an  agreement  is 
made  to  buy  back  all  offspring  for  10 
years.  The  demand  for  the  meat  is  said 
to  be  light  in  the  East.  The  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  is  fighting  the  rabbit  buy¬ 
back  industry  because  of  the  inability,  it 
is  said,  of  the  quickly  formed  packing 
companies  to  buy  back  the  meat  and 
hides  as  promised  in  the  contracts  given 
the  purchasers.  There  was  some  com¬ 
plaint  that  some  investors  had  paid  their 
money  but  had  received  no  rabbits. 


Not  long  ago  I  had  a  little  experience 
with  the  Acme  Specialty  Company  of 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  as  did  dozens  of  other 
women,  only  to  be  taken  advantage  of. 
Their  advertisement  stated  that  they 
would  pay  $5  per  100  for  greeting  cards 
colored  at  home.  After  sending  in  $1  for 
a  few  cards  and  small  amount  of  paint, 
and  following  directions,  I  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  do  the  work.  At  last  I  asked 
for  a  refund  of  the  dollar  sent  in  and  they 
sent  me  a  bad  check.  At  the  bank  I  was 
told  to  consult  your  publication  in  regard 
to  this  firm,  and  I  am  writing  to  ask  if 
you  Know  anything  about  them.  My  own 
personal  loss  is  small,  but  they  are  rob¬ 
bing  so  many  other  individuals  I  wish 
they  might  be  exposed  in  some  way.  En¬ 
closed  is  an  envelope  which  bears  their 
name,  also  some  printed  matter  without 
anything  to  indicate  where  it  is  from. 
That  is  their  way  of  doing  business. 

New  York.  R.  P.  N. 

Mail  addressed  to  this  concern  was  re¬ 
turned  by  the  postmaster  marked  “fraud¬ 
ulent.”  We  had  previously  referred  to 
this  scheme  because  of  the  complaints, 
and  we  are  glad  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  has  put  a  stop  to  the  work  of  this 
concern.  We  find  disappointment  follows 
many  investments  in  these  work-at-home 
schemes. 


Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Long  Island  Building  and  Developing 
Company  of  401  Broadway,  New  York? 

New  York.  L.  I. 

An  official  and  two  employes  of  the 
Long  Island  Building  and  Developing 
Company  were  indicted  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy.  These  three  men  and  two 
others  who  have  not  yet  been  arrested 
were  engaged  in  a  “free  lot  racket.”  It  is 
alleged  an  advertisement  was  inserted  in 
newspapers  offering  a  free  lot  to  the  best 
letter  on  “Why  I  would  like  to  live  on 
Long  Island.”  Everyone  -who  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  got  a  lot.  The  prospect  when  inter¬ 
viewed,  it  is  said,  was  told  that  he  was 
selected  as  a  representative  man  of  his 
community  and  the  lot  he  had  won  was 
not  large  enough  to  build  a  house  on  and  he 
was  offered  an  additional  lot  at  a  price 
which  would  more  than  pay  for  the  two 
lots.  The  lots  awarded  were  said  to  be 
only  10  feet  wide.  There  was  a  charge 
made,  it  is  alleged,  usually  about  $35, 
but  sometimes  less  than  $10,  for  transfer 
of  the  property.  Some  of  the  people  found 
they  had  not  signed  a  transfer  paper  as 
represented,  but  an  agreement  to  buy 
more  land  at  an  exorbitant  price. 


The  good  old  days  were  those  when 
chickens  were  given  food  that  is  now 
made  into  salads. — Louisville  Times. 


Cheap  feeds  are  fun  to  buy 

but  tow  prim  don't  alwaij a  mean 

BARGAINS  l 

"ToDAY — when  dolla  rs  come  so  hard  and  mean  so  much  — 
beware  of  cheapness!  Low  prices  are  not  always  bargains. 

Remember  this  about  feeds:  Quality  pays  more  to  feed 
NOW — as  it  always  has.  Low  feed  prices  mean  nothing  to 
the  cow  or  chicken.  Low  price  tags  are  no  substitute  for 
feeding  value!  Cheap  feeds  are  fun  to  buy — but  NOT  to  feed! 

Larro  Feeds  come  to  you  today  as  always,  ready  to  produce 
more  per  dollar  spent  than  any  other  feed  you  can  buy  or  mix. 
Today  as  always,  Larro  Feeds  cost  LESS  because  they  pro¬ 
duce  MORE.  They’re  built  to  give  you  greater  profit  over  feed 
cost — and  they  now  sell  for  the  lowest  prices  in  Larro  history! 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


arr  o, 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY  FOR 
COWS,  CALVES,  POULTRY,  HOGS 


aterial^Labor 
Costs  ^ Down  ! 


W&SrjlL 

HaSsaH 


Jamesway  Stalls  and 
Stanchions  provide 
real  cow  comfort. 


Jamesway  Salt  and 
Drinking  Caps  soon  pay 
for  themselves. 


Metal  Nests 

Jamesway  Poultry  Equipment 
is  the  best  money  can  buy.  Low 
in  price ,  too. 


With  building  material  and  labor  costs  lower  than  they  have  been 
for  years,  and  probably  lower  than  they  will  be  again  for  many 
years  to  come,  farmers  can  remodel  and  bring  their  farm  buildings 
up-to-date  NOW  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

The  small  investment  required  to  modernize  your  barns  and  poul¬ 
try  houses  now,  making  them  more  convenient,  and  enabling  you 
to  make  more  money  from  your  cows  and  poultry,  will  pay  a  big¬ 
ger  profit  return  than  most  any  other  investment  you  can  make. 

Jamesway  Will  Help  You 

Remodeling  farm  buildings  economically,  arranging  them  so 
every  dollar  spent  will  bring  many  dollars  in  return  in  years 
to  come,  is  a  job  where  the  best  advice  obtainable  is  desir¬ 
able.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Jamesway  has 
specialized  on  planning  and  designing  farm  buildings  to  make 
them  most  convenient  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

Jamesway  will  help  you  with  any  building,  remodeling,  ven¬ 
tilating  or  equipping  job — we  will  save  you  money  and 
MAKE  you  money.  Write  today  for  the  New  Jamesway  Book 
which  tells  all  about  Jamesway  service — tells  how  Jamesway 
will  help  you  to  remodel  all  types  of  farm  buildings  at  small 
cost.  This  book  also  tells  all  about  Jamesway  equipment  for 
Dairy  Barns,  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses.  Every  farmer  should 
have  this  book.  If  you  will  fill  out  and  mail  coupon  below, 
telling  us  just  what  you  are  interested  in,  we  will  send  you 
the  books  that  tell  you  just  what  you  want  to  know. 

Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 
fjAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  6485 

|  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
2  J anies way  Ltd.,  Weston,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

*  Send  me  your  New  Jamesway  Book.  I  am  interested  in 
I  □  Building  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 
I  □  Cow  Barn  □  Horse  Barn  □  Tile  Silo 

|  □  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House  □  Building  Tile 

;  I  would  also  like  information  on  □  New  Heating  System 
I  for  Poultry  House  □  New  Pointed  Arch  Poultry  House 
|  □  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  □  Poultry  Flock  Equipment 
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Mail  Coupon  To 
Office  Nearest  \bu 


l 

|  Name _ 

1 

I  P.  O . . . 

I 

1  R.  F.  D - State. 


HELP  US  TO  TRAIN 
A  BOY  FOR  YOU 

The  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  N ew  York  City  is 
training  homeless  and  unemployed  boys  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-one  for  practical  farming.  Twenty-four  boys 
are  now  in  training  at  our  Brace  Farm.  But  our  new 
:ji)0  acre  farm  in  Dutchess  Comity  lacks  the  necessary 
farm  equipment  to  provide  further  instruction  for 
these  boys.  Specifically,  we  need  a  manure  spreader, 
COm  harvester,  hay  loader,  side  delivery  hay  rake, 
mowing  machine,  riding  cultivator  weeder  and  disc. 

Will  you  give  one  of  the  above  implements  to  help 
train  a.  boy  for  useful  work? 

Communications  may  bo  sent  to  Frank  H.  Searles, 
The  Children’s  Aid  Society’s  Bowdoin  Memorial  Farm, 
Now  Hamburg,  New  York. 


Do  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewish 
voung  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man.  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  chargee 
THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  INC., 
301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D,  New  York  City, 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  A  Cole  B  power  works  directly 
from  an  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant.  In  use 
over  three  years.  Free  circular. 

COLE  Mid.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


no  A  erec  Rough  Mountain  Land— Rocks,  trees, 
OO  busliee,  secluded,  nice  views,  brook;  16 

miles  Tuxedo  Park— S3, 500.  HARRY  VAIL 
Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA,  GLOVER  AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  |S5s 

JAMES  E.  BASTE,  ,JR.  Cobleskill,  New  York 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  We 
charge  for  name  and  address  or  box  number 
(five  words). 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thnrsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


OWNER  OF  55-aere  farm  has  opening  for  neat 
and  tidy  middle-aged  man  and  wife,  experi¬ 
enced  with  sheep  and  poultry;  no  children  and 
best  reference  only  considered;  location  west  of 
Chautauqua  Lake.  ADVERTISER  3300,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  must  be  good  cook; 

right  place  for  right  party.  JACK  NIFLOT, 
Long  Eddy,  Snll.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  farmer,  married;  must  be 
experienced  in  general  farming,  poultry  and 
dairy  work :  state  full  experience  and  wage  in 
first  communication.  ADVERTISER  3392,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman  or  girl  to  help  with 
housework  in  exchange  for  room  and  board; 
two  in  family:  washing  sent  out;  permanent 
home  if  satisfactory.  BOX  286,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — About  April  1,  single,  experienced 
farmer,  German  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
3390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED' — Housekeeper,  no  objections  to  one 
child  of  her  own.  JOHN  SACKERMAN,  R.  F. 
D.  1,  Swan  Lake,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  for  housework  on 
farm:  very  moderate  wages.  CHARLOTTE 
A.  SNELL,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  wanted,  plain  cook, 
no  laundry,  take  care  house,  .$10  monthly;  for 
two  adults.  ADVERTISER  3387,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  dairyman  or  herdsman  to 
do,  unassited.  all  milking,  feeding,  cleaning  of 
cows,  barns  and  milk  utensils  for  22  cows,  bull 
and  13  heifer  calves  of  various  ages;  modern 
barns,  all  purebred  Guernseys,  no  other  work  ex¬ 
cept  above;  must  produce  clean  milk  and  have 
clean  barns  and  cattle  and  be  able  to  feed  for 
production,  milking  twice  a  day;  bouse,  with  no 
improvements,  fuel,  etc.,  furnished;  Northeast 
Pennsylvania;  give  references,  wages,  number 
in  family,  age,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  Reply  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3118,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


UNMARRIED  FARMER,  28-38.  for  general  farm 
work,  with  driver’s  license;  no  tobacco  or 
drink;  $10  to  $20  per  month  with  board.  BOX 
94,  Cornwallville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  woman  to  lielp  in  pleasant 
home  located  in  suburb  of  New  York  City; 
$25  to  $30  monthly.  MRS.  L.  E.  GRAHAM, 
Room  1412,  1775  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  graduate  on  March  27,  a  number 
of  young  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of 
agriculture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men.  vege¬ 
table  growers,  greenhouse  men,  landscape  ar¬ 
chitects,  poultrymen,  general  agriculture  and 
farm-machinery  operators;  these  young  men  will 
be  looking  for  positions  about  April  1 ;  the 
school  is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date 
farms;  anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help 
can  communicate  with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 


DAIRY  FARMER  with  help  wishes  position  as 
manager,  herdsman  or  work  on  dairy  farm; 
Dane,  45;  give  full  observations.  T.  SOREN¬ 
SEN,  Georgetown,  Ill. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  work,  good  herd,  by 
experienced,  clean,  single  man.  BOX  66,  Cos 
Cob,  Conn. 


GARDENER-FARMER,  thoroughly  experienced 
taking  care  of  a  private  estate,  including  work 
under  glass,  wishes  a  position;  best  of  reference, 
married,  age  48.  Address  ADVERTISER  3230, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  GREENHOUSE  man.  wants  posi- 
„  Hon;  drive  car,  experienced  on  flowers,  trees. 
'8  FOREST  AVE„  Lynbrook,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


i  IVE  YEARS’  experience,  orchard  foreman, 
married,  agricultural  school  education  in  fruit¬ 
growing,  understands  ail  phases;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3323,  care  Rural  New- 

i  orker, 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man  with  wife  and  two 
children,  wishes  work  in  Summer  home;  Con¬ 
necticut.  or  nearby.  ADVERTISER  3327,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  BY’  AMERICAN,  single,  50  years, 
work  with  test  cows;  15  years’  experience, 
good  feeder  and  worker  or  small  herd  private  es¬ 
tate;  good  butter-maker;  on  or  before  April  1; 
Guernseys  or  Jerseys  preferred;  selling  out  here; 
reference  from  present  employer.  ADVERTISER 
3365,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NORWEGIAN,  AGE  22  (don’t  smoke  or  drink), 
wants  job  on  farm,  experience  from  old  coun¬ 
try.  A.  MYDLAND,  22  70th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  MANAGER,  horticulturist,  beekeep¬ 
er.  college  graduate,  married,  family,  wide 
experience,  solicits  investigation  15-year  record 
leading  to  poistion  of  responsibility.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3370.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  with  the  experi¬ 
ence,  energy  and  executive  ability  to  handle 
any  agricultural  enterprise  open  for  engage¬ 
ment;  40  years  of  age,  married,  no  family;  ef¬ 
ficient.  economical,  dependable,  up-to-date  and 
a  hustler.  ADVERTISER  3386,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  with  family  wishes  position  as 
poultrymau,  gardener;  good  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3389,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  FOR  general  or  stock  farm;  life  ex¬ 
perience,  reliable,  German-American.  single, 
age  31,  can  manage  help;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3388,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  SINGLE,  27,  experienced  gardening,  farm¬ 
ing.  livestock,  poultry  and  orcharding.  F. 
WEBER,  Box  28,  Whitesville,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN,  life  experienced  potato  and  to¬ 
bacco  farming,  desires  steady  work  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  state  wages.  H.  STEVENSON,  R.  D. 

3,  Clay,  N.  Y. 


THREE  BROTHERS,  experienced  in  all  kinds 
of  farming,  wish  to  operate  or  rent  fully 
equipped  dairy,  grain,  potato  or  fruit  farm;  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  3395,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  GARDENER,  German,  29,  single, 
best  of  references.  JACK  ORTII,  129  St. 
Anns  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


TWO  Y’OUNG  men  desire  position  as  gardeners; 

private  or  nursery:  greenhouse  experience; 
references.  R.  MUIR,  care  Lewis,  8  Conover 
St.,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


GOOD  ALL-AROUND  man,  clean  cut,  age  30, 
single,  for  farm  or  estate  work:  good  milker, 
tractor  operator  and  truck-driver,  with  New 
York  State  license;  best  of  references.  BOX  82, 
Brewster,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  ENGLISH,  married,  no  children, 
age  4S,  good  health,  active,  willing  worker, 
no  bad  habits:  life-long  experience  all  classes 
flowers,  vegetables,  fruits,  poultry,  greenhouse, 
bandy  with  tools,  drive  car;  first-class  refer¬ 
ences:  low  wages.  CARPENTER,  Box  195,  Sta. 
A,  Great  Neck,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  active,  energetic,  good 
farmer-gardener,  good  cook,  no  laundry;  rea¬ 
sonable.  ADVERTISER  3398,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM-HAND,  EXPERIENCED  with  stock  work 
and  saddle-horses,  wants  year-around  position; 
married,  3  children.  ADVERTISER  3397,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  on  dairy  farm; 

steady,  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  good  milker, 
teamster;  can  operate  truck  or  tractor;  good 
reference;  please  state  wages  and  particulars; 
will  go  anywhere.  BOX  211,  Richmondville, 
N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  MAN  and  daughter  as  caretakers, 
experienced  in  all  work  on  place:  best  of  ref¬ 
erences;  last  place  S  years.  JOSEPH  MALOY, 
49  Albauy  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


GERMAN  FARMER-DAIRYMAN,  married,  35 
years  old,  one  child,  wishes  a  good  place  by 
April  1,  on  gentleman’s  farm  or  estate,  with 
stock,  where  owner  is  particular  to  have  farm 
in  the  hands  of  experienced,  sober,  steady,  re¬ 
liable  man;  good  references.  FRED  BANNAT, 
Egypt  Mills,  Bushkill,  Pa. 


FARMER,  BACHELOR,  age  50  years,  wants 
work  on  small  farm  or  farm  on  shares,  with 
good  home;  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE* 1,  AMERICAN,  desire  position  as  care¬ 
taker  or  handyman;  man  can  do  all  repairs, 
also  good  on  construction;  sober,  honest  and  in¬ 
dustrious;  wife  excellent  cook,  baker  and  house¬ 
keeper,  neat  and  clean.  P.  R.  S.,  P.  O.  Box 
157,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y’. 


ALL-ROUND  FARMER,  single,  31,  American, 
good  teamster  and  milker:  honest,  reliable;  no 
tobacco  or  booze;  wish  position  on  estate  or 
farm;  $75  month  and  found.  ADVERTISER 
3402,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  WITH  kitchen  help  wishes  position;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  Summer  hotels,  schools  or  club. 
ADVERTISER  3404,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  WORK  dairy  and  truck  farm  on 
half  shares;  understand  stock  raising;  15 
years’  experience;  married,  temperate;  state 
milk  receipts.  ADVERTISER  3405,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  expert  in  incubation, 
brooding,  egg  production,  sanitary  condition; 
20  years’  experience,  good  reference,  managed 
large  plant.  ADVERTISER  3407,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  THOROUGHLY  experienced,  all 
garden  work,  care  private  estate;  uo  objec¬ 
tion  to  cow,  poultry;  wishes  position:  American, 
single,  best  of  reference.  ADVERTISER  3410, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT-AMERICAN  couple,  honest,  en¬ 
ergetic,  experienced,  estate,  farm  or  place  of 
trust;  fair  wages;  references.  ADVERTISER 
3411,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  AND  FARM  superintendent,  Scotch, 
40  years’  experience  in  landscape,  greenhouse, 
flower  and  vegetable  gardening,  forestry,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.;  would  like  a  new  estate  to  make  or 
to  improve  an  old  one;  12  years  on  present 
estate.  ADVERTISER  3414,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  farm  work  by  young  man, 
excellent  milker;  references  exchanged.  M.  E. 
STEARNS,  Claremont,  N.  H. 


REFINED,  CAPABLE,  mature  woman,  wants 
position,  housekeeper,  household  assistant, 
sewing,  have  own  portable  electric  machine; 
good  home,  small  wage;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3415,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  HANDYMAN,  gardener,  horse¬ 
man,  Swedish:  will  take  any  position,  city  or 
country.  APARTMENT  4,  18S1  Madison  Ave., 
New  York. 


CARPENTER,  EXPERIENCED,  desires  position 
on  estate;  can  do  interior,  exterior  work,  fur¬ 
niture,  repairing,  painting,  glazing.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3416,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


COUPLE  WANTS  position;  husband,  dairyman; 

wife  willing  to  board  men;  state  all  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter;  best  of  references.  73  COM¬ 
MUNITY  ROAD,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  homes  for  boys  16  to  19  years 
of  age  to  do  chores  and  light  work;  suitable 
wages  when  Spring  work  starts.  Apply  MISS 
HELEN  BAXTER,  The  Children’s  Aid  Society, 
105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  tourist  home,  gas 
station,  9  acres,  modern  improvements,  new 
buildings,  good  location.  ADVERTISER  3237, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ACRE  PLOTS,  trees,  excellent  water,  views, 
$500.  CHICHESTER  FARM,  Maliopac,  N.  Y’. 


FOR  SALE — 8-room  bungalow,  all  improvements, 
henhouse  and  cow  barn;  4  acres:  near  station 
and  village.  ADVERTISER  3293,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MODERN  CHICKEN  farm,  2-family  ideal  home, 
best  condition,  modern  improvements.  State 
road;  $9,500,  half  cash;  rare  opportunity. 
LEONARD  MILLER,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENjr — Country  home,  all  furnished,  7 
rooms,  15  acres,  fine  shrubbery,  stone  garage, 
fruits,  electric  heater;  on  a  macadam  road;  for 
the  Summer  or  by  the  year.  ADVERTISER 
3340,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


150-ACRE  FARM,  near  good  market,  good  mar¬ 
ket  garden  soil,  fruit,  wood,  timber;  laud  aud 
buildings  good  condition;  electric  lights,  artesian 
well.  It.  II.  MOORE,  Owner,  Holden.  Mass. 


95-ACRE  FARM,  on  good  road;  8-room  house,  all 
buildings  in  good  condition;  owner,  JOHN  S. 
GAUB,  It.  D.  1,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


FIVE-ROOM  HOUSE,  all  improvements  except 
heat,  one  to  seven  acres,  on  State  road,  5 
miles  Newburgh,  55  from  New  York.  THOMAS 
PENDELL,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  stocked,  with  tools,  on 
shares  for  year  with  option  to  buy.  BOX  C, 
Nassau,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  location  near  New  Haven- 
Waterbury  State  road;  75  acres.  STONE,  71 
Robbins,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


STOCKED  FARM;  view,  altitude.  Cash  deposit 
$5,000.  Married,  childless  couple  wishing  other 
arrangements  state  means  available,  age,  experi¬ 
ence.  intentions.  ADVERTISER  3394,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY,  9-acre  peach  and  ap¬ 
ple  orchard;  water  and  shed;  at  edge  town; 
ideal  location  home  or  sub-division;  on  im¬ 
proved  highway  near  Shenandoah  National  Park. 
FRED  D.  MA PHIS,  Strasburg,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 2  acres  on  highway  38,  near  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.;  4  rooms  and  bath,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  double  garage,  2  poultry  houses,  electric 
lights,  telephone  available,  buses  pass  door;  250 
feet  road  front;  buildings  3  years  old;  $3,800; 
first  payment  $1,500,  balance  building  loan. 
CIIAS.  KIRST,  Van  Hiseville,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  FARM,  61  miles  from  New  Y’ork  City, 
83  acres,  seven-room  house,  20-stanchion’s  cow 
barn,  ice  house,  wagon  house,  hennery;  elec¬ 
tricity.  WM.  BAKULA,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 60  acres  beech,  maple  timber;  first 
reasonable  offer  accepted.  ADVERTISER 
3391,  care  Rural  New- Yr orker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 100  acres,  tillable  land,  13 
acres  wood,  well  watered;  situated  east  side 
Saratoga  Lake,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  O.  V.  HOW¬ 
LAND,  153  Spring  Street,  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 71-acre  general  fruit  and  truck 
farm,  Route  20,  Ripley,  New  York;  %  mile 
to  Lake  Erie;  20  acres  tillable,  creek-watered 
pasture,  8  acres  grapes;  10-room  house,  2  barns, 
2  silos,  buildings  in  good  condition;  telephone, 
electricity  available;  this  farm  is  well  located 
in  excellent  community;  opportunity  for  road¬ 
side  stand  on  a  much-traveled  main  road ;  price 
$7,500,  easy  terms,  small  payments  required; 
inquire  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  small  chicken  farm  with 
house,  outbuildings  and  stream;  50  miles  New 
York  City;  New  Jersey  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3396,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


618-ACRE  SHENANDOAH  Valley  dairy,  stock 
and  orchard  farm,  near  conveniences,  spring 
and  stream  watered;  on  road;  300  acres  tillable, 
318  acres  oak  timber;  8-room  home,  stock  barn 
80x120  feet  and  outbuildings;  real  income  farm; 
farm  loan  $3,700:  quick  sale  $7,000,  (4  down. 
W.  IT.  BRUMBACK,  Woodstock,  Va. 


WANTED — Chicken  farm,  with  40  acres,  coop, 
6-room  improved  house;  in  New  Jersey  or  New 
York  State.  JOHN  KISSH,  2075  9th  Ave.,  As¬ 
toria,  L,  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE' — 54  acres,  good  for  poultry  and 
truck;  250  bearing  peach  trees,  30  apple  trees; 
7-room  house,  henhouse,  brooder-house,  good  size 
barn  and  other  buildings;  on  new  stone  road; 
good  location  for  filling  station:  price  $3,000. 
E.  L.  ROGERS.  Rt.  4,  Seaford,  Del. 


VERY  ATTRACTIVE  150  tillable  acres  farm 
for  rent;  12-room  colonial  farmhouse,  large 
outbuildings;  1  hour  to  New  York;  60  trains 
daily;  rental  $600  yearly;  write  or  call  FRAN¬ 
CES  E.  TARLACH,  252  West  17th  St„  New 
York  City. 


FARM  WANTED,  40  miles  from  city,  well 
watered,  on  good  road,  near  good  connections. 
HARRY  YORMARK,  15  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


FOR  SALE — 120-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm, 
7-room  house  and  barn,  300  cords  wood,  grow¬ 
ing  pine,  seven  miles  to  Concord,  N.  H.;  two 
cows,  two  heifers,  one  horse,  some  tools;  price 
$1,850,  cash  $750.  JOHN  HIGGINS,  36  Ferry 
St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  or  rent,  35  acres,  chicken 
houses,  brooder  houses,  nine-room  house,  all 
improvements;  suitable  tourists.  ADVERTISER 
3419,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ROADSIDE  STAND  for  rent,  fully  equipped, 
sleeping  quarters,  Route  25,  direct  to  Atlantic 
City  and  Asbury  Park.  ADVERTISER  3420, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Northeastern  Maryland,  S3-acre  gen¬ 
eral  farm:  stock,  tools,  furniture;  bargain. 
ADVERTISER  3417,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VINELAND  214-ACRE  poultry  and  truck  farm; 

new  bouse,  6  rooms,  bath;  garage,  poultry 
houses;  electricity,  gas.  telephone,  street  lights; 
$4,000,  easy  terms.  ARl'INO  BROS.,  Y’ineland, 
N.  J. 


TO  SETTLE  estate,  38-acre  farm,  on  State 
highway  in  Barre,  3,500  population;  1  minute 
to'  schools  and  stores;  30  acres  tillage,  rich  soil, 
free  from  stones;  large  barn  with  20  ties,  run¬ 
ning  water,  electricity;  8-room  house,  bath  and 
furnace:  buildings  in  excellent  shape;  terms. 
O.  A.  ANDERSON,  Barre,  Mass. 


COUNTRY  STORE,  cottage,  gas  station  and  ga¬ 
rage,  adjoining  water,  in  Ulster  County,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  house  in  Westchester  or  Putnam 
counties;  $9,975;  give  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3401,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEN-ROOM  HOUSE,  fine  condition,  all  conven¬ 
iences,  State  Highway  Route  47:  idea)  busi¬ 
ness  site;  sell  from  2  to  24  acres;  widow,  must 
sell.  MRS.  LOUISE  BORGO,  Delsea  Drive  and 
Wheat  Road,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


77  ACRES,  40  HIGH  state  cultivation,  rest 
salable  timber;  beautiful  home,  electricity; 
S00  liens,  1,500  chicks;  equipped  with  stock  and 
machinery;  good  income;  near  Milford,  Del. 
ADVERTISER  3408,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


17 14- ACRE  FARM  for  rent  in  New  Jersey;  2S 
miles  from  New  York;  for  more  particulars 
write  to  TIIEO.  JENSEN,  280  Ovington  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GAS  STATION,  refreshments,  modern  dwelling, 
busy  concrete  highway,  eight  pumps,  leading 
brands;  half  acre,  attractive  place;  excellent 
trade  and  increasing;  Philadelphia  vicinity; 
elderly  owner  retiring:  $13,500,  cash  necessary 
$4,000;  photo,  description.  ADVERTISER  3412, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  wants  to  rent 
equipped  and  stocked  dairy  farm;  money  or 
shares;  modern  buildings,  all  conveniences;  near 
village.  ADVERTISER  3413,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — 1  to  10  acres  with  or  without  build¬ 
ings,  on  good  road,  within  40  miles  of  New 
Y'ork.  A.  OLSON,  203  Haverford  St.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


nicorne  $8,000  last  year;  with  or  without  stock. 
T.  I  ROSKINE,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


FARM  AT  AUCTION,  mortgage  foreclosure;  fine 
fertile  dairy  farm  of  nearly  250  acres,  8  miles 
from  Hudson,  N.  Y.;  9-room  house,  fine  large 
new  barn,  tenant  house  and  other  buildings; 
brook;  large  acreage  in  Alfalfa;  sale  at  Court 
House,  Hudson,  N.Y.,  March  26th,  12  noon;  for 
particulars,  write  JAMES  F.  RILEY,  Lawyer, 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 


good  fishing  and  bathing;  3  crops  a  year;  best 
climate;  modest  investment.  W.  M.  AVAL- 
LACE,  4  Chatham  Hall,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Country  Board 


ZD 


VALLEY’  A  lEAAr  Farm,  fine  location,  on  O.  & 
AA  bus  passes  four  times  a  day;  good  table, 
rooms ;  rate  $1  day  up.  ADVERTISER 
o403,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMEN  DESIRING  country  home  $6 
week.  AVrite  ADVERTISER  3393,  care  Rural 
New  Worker. 


a  week  and  willing  to  work;  young  man,  22, 
from  refined  family,  and  wanting  country  life’ 
ADVERTISER  3406,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CITY  51  AN  wants  board,  reasonable,  on  general 
farm,  with  opportunity  to  do  farm  work- 
within  60  miles  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
3409,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


SEA  ENTY  TONS  of  Alfalfa  hay,  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  cutting.  PATE  BROS.,  AV.  Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 


POUL1RY  MANURE  and  peat  moss  litter,  ex¬ 
cellent  for  gardening,  lawns  or  flowers;  sam¬ 
ples.  C.  S.  5IULKS  &  Son,  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Two  large  brooder  stoves  with  can¬ 
opies;  must  be  complete,  good  order.  FRED 
UNSER,  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pulverized  goat  manure.  ALDER- 
MEADOAV  GOAT  RANCH,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Buckeye  incubators,  one  250  egg, 
two  350  egg.  MACKINTOSH,  Alpine,  N.  J. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


SHED  MET  FARM  maple  syrup,  the  syrup  of 
qjiality  with  that  delicate  maple  flavor;  price 
$2.50  per  gallon.  A.  F.  PEIRCE,  Winchester, 
N.  H. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15,  prepaid  third  zone. 

AA’ILLIAAI  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth,  Junction, 
N.  J. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins  and 
shoulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs;  no  cereal, 
no  water;  parcel  post  prepaid:  4(4  lbs.  for  $1. 
second  zone;  4(4  lbs.  for  $1,  third  zone;  send 
check  or  money  order;  satisfaction  assured. 
GEO.  DAWSON,  R.  2,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  60  lbs.  clover  $4.50,  buckwheat  $3.00, 
mixed  $3.60.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Y’ERMONT  FINE  quality  extracted  clover 
honey,  5  lbs.  $1,  postpaid.  C.  E.  DUNHAM, 
Bethel,  Vt. 

HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  85c,  2 
pails  $1.60,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  $4.50  here; 
write  for  wholesale  prices.  KENNETH  CAR¬ 
RINGTON,  Homer.  N.  Y. 


AA’IXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BUCKWHEAT  honey,  1931  crop,  60-lb. 

can  $2.95,  two  $5.40,  f.o.b.  here.  CHAS. 
MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  guaranteed,  $2.50,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  H.  K.  MacLAURY,  Bloom- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  H051E-MADE  sausage,  4(4  lbs.  for  $1, 
postpaid;  fresh  hams,  shoulders  and  loins:  sat¬ 
isfaction  assured.  BURLEIGH  JONES,  Alere- 
dith,  N.  H. 


PECANS — Well-filled  paper-shell,  18  cts.  per 
pound  in  25-pound  lots,  f.o.b.;  shelled  halves, 
two  pounds  for  one  dollar,  delivered.  5IAG- 
NOLIA  FAR5I,  Aiuscogee,  Florida. 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  60  lbs.  $4.50  here,  5 
lbs.  90e  prepaid.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  Y. 


“TREE-RIPENED”  Florida  oranges;  sweet, 
juicy,  full-flavored;  full  standard  half -bushel, 
$1  with  order,  express  charges  collect;  absolute 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  AIRS.  C.  R.  THOAIAS, 
Thonotosassa,  Florida. 


PURE  BUCKAVHEAT  honey.  60-lb.  can  $2.95, 
two  $5.40,  ten  $25,  here.  AA’IXSON’S  HONEY, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


VERY  FINE  white  clover  extracted  honey,  5-lb. 

pail  90  cts.  postpaid  third  zone.  NOAH 
BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


THE  TIRE 


THAT  TAUGHT  THRIFT 


TO  MILLIONS 


GUM-DIPPED  CORDS 


The  Firestone  patented  Gum-Dipping 
process  transforms  the  cotton  cords 
into  a  strong,  tough,  sinewy  unit. 
Liquid  rubber  penetrates  every  cord 
and  coats  every  fiber,guarding  against 
internal  friction  and  heat,  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  the  strength  of  thecord  body, 
and  giving  longer  tire  life.. 


Two  Extra  Cord  Plies 
Under  the  Tread 


This  is  a  patented  construction,  and  the 
two  extra  cord  plies  are  so  placed  that 
you  get  56%  stronger  bond  between 
tread  and  cord  body,  and  26%  great¬ 
er  protection  against  punctures  and 
blowouts.  It  sets  a  new  standard  for 
tire  performance  on  high  speed  cars. 

QUIET,  SAFE,  LONG-WEAR¬ 
ING  NON-SKID  TREAD 


Tough,  thick  rubber  specially  com¬ 
pounded  for  long,  slow  wear.  Effec¬ 
tive  non-skid  gives  greater  traction 
and  safe,  quiet  performance. 


Firestone  do  not  manufacture  tires  under 
special  brand  names  for  mail  order  houses  and 
others  to  distribute.  Special  brand  tires  are  made 
without  the  manufacturer's  name.  They  are  sold 
without  his  guarantee  or  responsibility  for  service. 

Firestone  manufacture  complete  lines  of  tires 
for  their  Service  Stores  and  Service  Dealers.  Each 
line  is  designated  by  tread  design  and  name.  The 
quality  and  construction  of  each  Firestone  line 
excel  that  of  special  brand  mail  order  tires  sold 
at  the  same  prices. 


Extra  Allies!  This  is  your  positive 
guarantee  when  you  buy  Firestone  products.  For, 
Firestone  concentrate  their  entire  world-wide  re¬ 
sources  in  building  complete  lines  of  quality  tires, 
tubes,  batteries,  brake  lining,  spark  plugs  and 
accessories  for  sale  through  Firestone  Service 
Stores  and  Service  Dealers. 


Firestone  Oldfield  Type  tires  are  made  with 
the  construction  features  of  Gum-Dipping — -Two 
Extra  Cord  Plies  Under  the  Tread — and  Quiet, 
Safe,  Long-Wearing  Non-Skid  Tread. 

Call  on  the  Firestone  Service  Dealer  in  your 
community.  He  will  show  you  sections  cut  from 
Firestone  Tires,  special  brand  mail  order  tires, 
and  others.  See  the  Extra  Values  you  get  in  Fire¬ 
stone  Tires  at  prices  no  higher  than  special  brand 
tires. 


OLDFIELD  TYPE 

TIRE  SIZE 

CASH  PRICE 
EACH 

CASH  PRICE 
PER  PAIR 

4.40-21 . . 

$4.79 

$9.30 

4.50-20 . . 

10.3$ 

4.50-21 _ 

5*43 

10*54 

4.75-19 . . 

12.32 

5.00-19. . . 

6.6S 

12*90 

5.25-18 _ 

7*53 

14.60 

5.25-21 . 

8*15 

15.8* 

6.00-19  H.D. 

10.85 

21.04 

6.50-19  H.D. 

12.30 

33.86 

7.00-20  H.D. 

28.4* 

Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 

'Rretfone 

SENTINEL  TYPE 

TIRE  SIZE 

CASH  PRICE 
EACH 

CASH  PRICE 
PER  PAIR 

4.40-21 _ 

4.50- 20 . . 

4.50- 21 _ 

4.75-19 _ 

5.00-19 _ 

5.25-21 

$3.9  S 
4.30 
4.37 
5.1* 
5.39 

$7.66 

$.34 

8.46 

9.94 

£0,46 

12.86 

Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 

Tir*$f©tte  I 

COURIER  TYPE 

4.40-21 . . 

4.50-21 _ 

30x3'/2  Cl . 

$3.63 

3.98 

3.57 

$7.®  4 
7.74 

6.92 

OLDFIELD  TYPE  TRUCK  &  BUS 

TIRE  SIZE 

I 

CASH  PRICE 
EACH 

CASH  PRICE 
PER  PAIR 

'  30x5  H.D. . 

$15.45 

$29.96 

32x6  H.D, _ 

36.50 

51*00 

!  34x7  H.D. . 

36.4® 

70.60 

j  6,00-20  H.D. 

14*50 

28.14 

S  6.50-20  H.D. 

16.30 

31.62 

7.50-20  H.D. 

*6.45 

51.60 

|  9.00-20  H.D. 

46.50 

90*40 

9.75-20  H.D. 

61.65 

120*00 

Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 

Listen  to  the  oS  Firestone?**  Every  Monday  Night  Over  B*  C.  Nationwide  Network 


TIRES  »  TUBES  »  BATTERIES  »  BRAKE  LINING  »  SPARK  PLUGS  »  RIMS  »  ACCESSORIES 


1  Copyright,  1982,  The  Fire* ton*  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Short  Stories  from  Here  sin  d  Th  ere 


Studies  in  Scenic  Country  Roads 

OR  many  years  I  have  traveled  over 
the  country  roads,  about  this  de¬ 
lightful  section  of  Columbia  County, 
N.  Y.,  even  roads  that  appear  to  lead 
to  nowhere,  with  their  dips  and 
rises.  Naturally  one  with  a  little 
vision  or  imagination  is  sure  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  thrilling  picture,  many  of 
which  1  secure,  for  I  have  ever  with  me  my  camera. 
I  am  enclosing  three  small  exposures,  one  of  a  coun¬ 
try  road  in  the  town  of  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  leading  to 
A  Vest  Ghent,  showing  the  arched  elms.  Another 
shows  the  pine-fringed  country  road  leading  from 
Spencertown  to  Harlejtnville,  passing  the  Shufelt  farm. 
Another  shows  the  parting  of  the  ways,  this  just  be- 
\  ond  the  farm  formerly  owned  by  Henry  Stuerwald ; 
the  road  to  the  right  leading  to  Ghent,  that  to  the 
left  leading  to  Harlemville,  N.  Y.  I  thought  some¬ 
one  might  like  to  share  these  scenes  with  me. 

FRANK  W.  WOLFE. 


From  Southern  Ohio 

Nearly  one  week  of  March  has  passed.  It  is  rain¬ 
ing  again,  but  no  snow  yet,  and  no  freezing  of  the 
ground  either.  I  just  picked  several  apples  off  the 
trees,  still  eatable  and  sound,  and  there  will  be 
more  than  can  be  picked  till  new  buds  push  them 
off,  unless  the  weather  gets  more  severe. 

A  few  peach  trees  that  were  not  given  the  dormant 
spray  last  Spring  are  badly  infested  with  the  scale, 
but  I  could  find  none  on  other  fruit  trees  on  the 
farm.  Early  blooming  flowers  are  still  displaying 
themselves  to  the  admiration  of  onlookers;  Japan 
plums  are  white;  a  few  peach  buds  have  opened; 
and  Kieffer  pear  buds  are  forward  enough  to  open 
out  so  one  can  see  to  count  the  fruit  buds  which 
spread  apart.  Cherry  buds  are  promising  a  big  crop. 
Apples  are  rather  light  generally,  and  the  buds  not 
swollen  much.  Things  have  developed  now  to  about 
the  stage  they  should  be  the  first  week  in  April.  I 
have  heard  of  no  spraying  lately  except  some  on 
peaches.  It  seems  likely  that  fruit  buds  would  stand 
a  temperature  of  15  yet,  except  the  plums  that  are 
out,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
it  cold  enough  to  kill  apples  till  they  come  out  more. 

In  Ohio  we  have  three  systems  of  roads,  State, 
county  and  township.  Each  class  .of  roads  is  under 
different  supervision  and  certain  sums  are  budgeted 
for  each  system.  Work  has  been  going  on  all  Win¬ 
ter  on  all  classes  of  roads  here  when  they  had  any 
money  to  use,  except  while  it  was  so  rainy  and  wet. 
Lack  of  tax  collections  has  hampered  the  work. 

On  State  roads  there  has  been  the  most  work 
done,  and  an  outsider  looks  on  with  a  different 
opinion  from  the  ones  in  authority.  For  instance 
$1 50.000  is  to  be  spent  shortly  in  improving  five 
miles  of  good  State  road,  widening  it,  changing  some 
curves,  and  abandoning  a  good  concrete  bridge  only 
a  few  years  old.  to  eliminate  a  curve  and  move  the 
road  60  or  70  feet  away,  and  build  another  bridge 
that  may  cost  $10,000  to  $15,000,  in  place  of  that 
one  to  be  left  out  in  a  field,  which  likely  cost  about 
as  much.  The  road  now  has  a  good  hard  surface, 
but  the  officials  and  politicians  think  they  must 
spend  the  money  for  a  boulevard  while  the  other 
parts  of  the  county  that  should  have  a  good  State 
road  must  put  up  with  a  county  road  with  not 
enough  money  to  keep  in  good  repair.  There  is  not 
another  State  road  in  the  direction  of  the  one  need¬ 
ed.  It  would  shorten  the  distance  north  a  good 
many  miles  and  relieve  congestion  on  the  main  road 


to  be  rebuilt.  The  city  and  county  seat  in  the  west 
end  of  the  county  has  always  ruled  the  road  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  county,  and  is  jealous  of  a  larger  city  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Ohio  River  from  this  end  of 
the  county,  where  the  farmers’  produce  goes  to  mar¬ 
ket  and  they  spend  most  of  their  money.  It  looks 
as  though  it  would  do  more  good  to  build  more  new 
State  roads  with  the  money  and  give  other  sections 
some  benefit,  rather  than  such  fine  roads  for  the  sec¬ 
tion  it  goes  through  and  the  distant  traveler.  I 
know  of  another  county  not  far  off  where  the  State 


The  Arch  way  of  Ehns 

w  Ct 

lias  spent  $700,000  in  rebuilding  and  straightening 
a  main  road  several  miles,  and  a  good  part  of  the 
county  has  no  State  road  at  all. 

It  is  true  the  older  State  roads  were  too  crooked, 
for  people  did  not  travel  so  fast  then  as  now.  It  is 
a  good  idea  to  do  away  with  curves  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  but,  to  spend  a  great  part  of  the  money  to  do 
that,  when  the  road  is  good,  and  make  other  sec¬ 
tions  with  poor  road  facilities  do  without  State 
roads  seems  poor  judgment.  u.  t.  cox. 


Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

The  calendar  says  that  it  is  Winter,  but  the  sun 
says  it  is  Spring,  even  though  there  is  a  hard  frost 
this  morning.  When  the  frost  is  off,  I  shall  hie  forth 
to  the  fields  to  wrap  grape  canes  along  the  wires. 
Many  wrap  grapes  earlier,  but  I  prefer  to  wait  un¬ 
til  the  weather  is  warmer,  as  those  wires  become 
cold  during  Winter,  and  having  the  canes  wrapped 
along  them  is  not  good  for  the  canes.  We  keep  right 
on  hoping  that  grape  prices  will  again  approach  a 
profitable  figure,  and  anyway  grapes  are  somewhat 
permanent,  although  there  have  been  many  acres 
pulled  out  during  the  past  two  years.  The  problem 
is  what  crop  to  use  for  replacement,  as  the  same 
over-production  exists  in  peaches,  cherries,  apples, 
plums  and  the  regular  farm  crops  such  as  potatoes, 
corn,  wheat,  cows,  hogs,  and  by-products  such  as 
milk  and  eggs.  That  over-production  or  rather  un¬ 
der-consumption  is  the  most  amazing  thing  of  this 
period.  We  easily  remember  when  dire  predictions 
were  made  that  too  many  farmers  were  moving  to 
town  and  people  would  starve  because  of  too  few 
farmers,  while  the  opposite  is  the  case  as  far  as  pro¬ 
duction  of  food  is  concerned. 

We  have  a  few  hatchery  chicks,  which  we  are 
keeping  in  the  house,  as  we  have  no  brooder.  For 
the  first  time  we  have  a  few  Leghorns  mixed  with 
the  “teeny  wocks,”  as  Calvin  calls  them,  and  those 
tiny  white  chicks  have  already  grown  wings  and 
stub  tails,  while  the  Rocks  retain  their  fuzz.  We 
wanted  a  few  early  pullets  and,  as  usual,  our  hens 
refuse  to  sit  early.  One  wild  miss  did  begin  to  sit 
in  the  henhouse  but,  when  we  moved  her  to  the 
hatching  shed,  she  immediately  grew  wild  as  a  hawk 
and  perched  on  the  window  ledge  instead  of  on  the 
nest.  A  hen  like  that  can  aggravate  until  you  wish 
to  make  potpie  of  her. 

I  have  begun  to  suspect  that  the  reason  the 
European  peasant  farmer  can  come  here  and  suc¬ 
ceed,  where  our  native  farmers  fail,  is  no  mystery 
at  all.  They  simply  have  the  old-time  idea  of  hard 
work  and  long  hours,  with  every  member  of  the 
family  doing  his  share.  For  instance,  a  Polish 
family  I  looked  up  last  week  have  nine  children, 
started  on  a  partly  cleared  piece  with  no  buildings 
at  all,  and  no  fruit,  14  years  ago,  going  deeply  into 
debt  to  buy  and  build.  Now  they  are  all  paid  out, 
have  added  25  more  acres  to  the  original  60,  have  a 


fine  big  house,  big  barn,  all  outbuildings  such  as 
corncribs,  granary,  garage,  have  modernized  the 
house,  have  electric  radio  and  new  car.  Just  how 
they  do  all  this  is  still  a  bit  mysterious  but  I  do 
know  that  the  whole  family  are  workers  from  work- 
erville.  Perhaps  we  need  again  to  believe  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  dignity  of  honest  labor,  although  I  ques¬ 
tion  the  policy  of  wearing  oneself  out  at  50  simply 
to  accumulate  property.  We  live  and  learn. 

I  note  an  annual  increase  in  Alfalfa  acreage  and 
decrease  in  Timothy,  especially,  with  another  de¬ 
crease  in  Red  clover  and  mixed  hay,  but  not  so 
sharply  defined  as  Timothy.  Few  raise  pure  Tim¬ 
othy  any  more,  and  it  is  almost  unsalable  at  any 
price.  There  is  some  question  concerning  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  that,  as  Alfalfa  is  not  the  best  horse  feed. 
Probably  the  real  reason  is  the  great  increase  in 
cows,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  farmer  to  have 
separate  haymows  to  double  the  work  of  feeding  at 
chore  time.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  have  one  grade 
of  hay  for  all  stock,  and  Timothy  will  never  do  for 
cow  feed.  Just  why  the  cow  craze  seems  to  have 
struck  the  whole  country  at  once  is  another  of  those 
mass  psychology  mysteries.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  feel 
it  myself,  and  long  for  broad  fields  dotted  with  big- 
cows.  L-  B.  EEBER. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


The  Mung  Bean 

It  is  thought  by  some  people  that  the  mung  bean 
is  exhausting  to  the  land.  Like  all  the  other  legumi¬ 
nous  plants  it  must  draw  its  mineral  plant  food  from 
the  soil  upon  which  it  grows,  but  it  has  the  ability 
to  get  its  nitrogen  from  the  inexhaustible  supply  in 
the  atmosphere,  which  it  stores  in  the  plant  and  its 
roots.  Hence  where  the  soil  is  deficient  in  nitrogen 
it  will  improve  the  land. 

It  is  a  large  consumer  of  phosphorus  and  potash, 
and  wherever  subsoil  is  well  supplied  with  these 
ingredients,  the  mung  bean  with  its  tap-root  will  be 
pumping  some  of  them  from  the  subsoil.  As  these 
roots  decay  they  will  leave  some  potash  and  phos¬ 
phorus  in  the  surface  soil. 

In  order  that  the  mung  bean  be  enabled  to  get  the 
nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  it  must  be  supplied 
with  the  necessary  bacteria  and,  where  it  has  not 
heretofore  been  grown,  it  should  he  inoculated,  either 
with  soil  from  a  field  which  has  already  been  in¬ 
oculated  or  with  culture. 

Some  years  ago  I  planted  the  Virginia  Soy  bean 
and  I  found  no  tubercles  on  its  roots,  although  the 
beans  grew  well.  The  next  year  I  sent  away  for 
cultures  and  inoculated  the  seed,  when  the  roots  be¬ 
came  full  of  nodules.  When  the  mung  bean  was  first 
planted  here  I  examined  the  roots  and  found  only 
few  nodules  but,  on  inoculating  the  seed  with  mung 
bean  cultures,  the  resulting  plants  were  full  of 
nodules. 

When  mung  beans  and  cow  peas  are  continuously 
grown  on  the  same  ground  and  hay  removed  and 
nothing  returned  to  the  land,  unless  the  soil  has  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  mineral  plant  food,  it  will 
get  so  exhausted  that  no  crop  planted  will  bring 
forth  a  profitable  harvest.  Apply  fertilizers  that 
contain  phosphorus  and  potash  and  the  mung  bean 
and  the  cow  pea  will  bring  the  nitrogen,  the  most 
expensive  material  in  commercial  manure  and,  with 
an  occasional  supply  of  green  manure  as  a  source 
of  humus  in  the  soil,  the  land  will  be  more  produc¬ 
tive  each  succeeding  year.  This  is  my  experience 
and  observation.  I  believe  that  instead  of  a  crop 
being  turned  under,  it  should  be  fed  to  livestock  and 
the  manure  carefully  saved  and  returned  to  the  land. 


Forks  of  the  Road 


Pine  Fringed  Country  High  way 
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I  believe  in  the  old  maxim,  “Move  livestock,  more 
manure ;  more  manure,  more  crops,  more  money : 
more  money,  more  bank  account.  But  no  livestock, 
no  manure ;  no  manure,  no  crop,  no  money,  no  bank 
account.”  g.  w.  winkles. 

Missouri. 


Plant  Protectors  in  Growing  Market 
Vegetables 

Gardeners  who  have  used  plant  protectors  in  grow¬ 
ing  vegetables  appreciate  their  value  when  it  comes 
to  getting  a  crop  on  the  market  early.  By  the  use 
of  these  plant  protectors  it  is  possible  to  place  tender 
plants  in  the  field  10  days  or  two  weeks  earlier  than 
would  be  safe  without  them.  The  plant  protectors 
keep  off  the  frost  and  cold  winds  which  might  other¬ 
wise  harm  tender  plants. 

G.  A.  Janowski,  of  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  who 
has  used  these  plant  protectors  for  several  years, 
claims  a  number  of  advantages  in  their  use.  The 
plants  may  be  set  in  the  field  earlier.  Tender  plants 
have  been  known  to  survive  at  temperatures  as  low 
as  2G  degrees  Fahr.  without  injury. 

In  the  second  place,  the  plant  protectors  promote 
the  growth  of  the  warm  season  crops.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  under  these  protectors  is  several  degrees  warm¬ 
er  in  cloudy  weather,  and  as  much  as  25  to  30  de¬ 
grees  warmer  during  Summer  weather.  This  gives 
the  warm  season  vegetables  a  much  better  chance 
to  grow. 

Third,  the  advantages  of  an  early  market  offer 
much  better  prices  and  greater  profits.  These  plant 
protectors  sometimes  make  the  marketing  season 
10  days  to  two  weeks  earlier.  l.  h.  w. 


More  About  Licorice 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  editorial  on 
licorice  in  The  It.  N.-Y.,  issue  of  March  12.  When 
Mrs.  Jones  and  I  were  going  to  Persia  in  the  Spring 
of  1923  we  had  to  wait  at  Baghdad  in  Mesopotamia 
— facetiously  called  Mespot  by  the  British  soldiers — 
for  about  three  weeks,  awaiting  the  autos  to  be  sent 
for  us  from  Teheran.  During  this  in¬ 
terim  we  had  an  opportunity  to  explore 
the  ruins  of  old  Bablyon,  and  in  that 
vicinity  we  found  the  natives  engaged 
in  gathering  the  licorice  roots.  The 
plant  is  a  low-growing  shrub,  about 
two  feet  high  and  quite  sprawly.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  have  it  in  rows  nor 
was  it  cultivated,  just  large  patches 
scattered  around.  The  roots  were  cut 
away  from  one  side  only  so  as  not  to 
kill  the  plant,  and  they  told  us  in  three 
years  the  roots  would  be  taken  from 
the  other  side,  thus  keeping  each  bush 
in  its  perpetuity.  The  native  diggers 
apparently  knew  the  proper  game  of 
the  correct  cutting  from  the  different 
sides  of  the  plant. 

The  roots  were  hauled  to  the  nearest 
railway  station  and  there  baled  in 
crude  presses,  wired  and  made  ready 
for  rail  shipment.  The  ricks  or  piles 
of  the  baled  roots  were  huge,  about 
100  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide  and  50 
feet  high.  We  were  told  that  a  further 
sorting  as  to  size  of  the  roots  was 
made  at  the  point  of  loading  on  ocean 
steamers — in  Basrah  (also  spelled  Bas¬ 
sova  and  Bassorah — take  your  pick),  Mesopotamia 
—and  the  bales  further  compressed  in  order  to  re¬ 
duce  ocean  space  freight.  Needless  to  say  we  had 
plenty  of  free  roots  on  which  to  chew.  Quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  my  boyhood  days  in  Iowa  where  I  remem¬ 
ber  how  I  saved  the  pennies  to  buy  a  small  stick  of 
licorice  root  in  the  local  drugstore. 

When  we  were  in  Vladivostok,  Siberia,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  war,  the  licorice  roots  from  Trans¬ 
caucasia  came  all  the  way  over  the  Transsiberian 
Railway  and  then  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  the  ships 
which  brought  the  war  materials  to  Vladivostok. 
Often  a  full  cargo  of  over  a  thousand  space  tons 
would  be  carried  on  one  ship.  I  never  thought  be¬ 
fore  there  was  so  much  licorice  root  in  all  the  world, 
and  then  realized  its  commercial  value.  At  that 
time,  on  account  of  the  war,  it  was  impossible  to 
ship  the  roots  either  via  the  Black  Sea  ports  or  by 
the  Baltic.  edmund  ii.  jokes. 


Anemone  Japonica  from  Seed 

Can  you  give  me  information  on  the  growing  of 
Anemone  Japonica  from  seed?  I  have  tried  several 
times  to  start  the  seeds  without  success.  s.  e.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

Seed  of  Anemone  Japonica  may  be  sown  either  in 
Spring  or  early  Fall,  in  a  bed  or  frame.  It  must  be 
sown  very  shallow,  in  fine  well-prepared  soil.  It  is 
possible  where  failure  occurs,  that  the  seed  was  not 
fresh  ;  it  is  generally  agreed  that  this  seed  is  not 
viable  when  over  two  years  old.  The  common  method 
of  propagation  is  by  division. 


A  Big  Problem  for  Farmers — East  and 

West 

While  the  man  on  the  farm  may  not  have  the 
same  volume  of  interest  in  the  problems  now  facing 
every  citizen  he  has  enough  to  give  rise  to  anxious 
moments  and  call  for  deliberate  consideration  touch¬ 
ing  future  operations.  Facing  the  certainty  that  no 
marked  increase  in  price  for  farm  products  can  be 
hoped  for  the  coming  season,  the  uncertainty  of  pos¬ 
sible  production  may  well  lead  one  carefully  to  con¬ 
sider  what  to  plant.  Without  question  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  producers  of  the  leading  crops 
wiH  tend  to  reduce  acreage  through  the  West  and 
South.  Turning  from  the  wheat,  corn  and  cotton  in 


any  degree  will  tend  to  increase  acres  in  diversified 
crops  for  home  consumption. 

The  eastern  portions  of  the  country  have  been  the 
great  truck-farming  areas  but  gradually  this  work 
has  been  extending  over  the  South  and  Southwest 
until  today  northern  markets  are  flooded  with  fruit 
from  Florida  and  California,  and  vegetables  from 
Texas  and  other  Southern  States  and  from  west  of 
the  Rockies.  As  the  warm  season  draws  near  these 
will  to  a  degree  disappear  but,  by  that  time,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  South  States  and  other  portions  of  the  West 
will  enter  eastern  markets  complicating  the  prob¬ 
lem  facing  the  man  of  the  North.  When  spinach 
comes  into  Boston  market  at  the  rate  of  10  to  15 
cars  daily,  there  is  danger  of  excess  and  low  prices. 
Thus  in  local  Maine  markets  it  has  retailed  for  15 
cents  a  peck  every  basket  bearing  the  Texas  stamp, 
not  a  promising  price  for  the  grower.  This  is  but  a 
single  illustration  of  the  situation  facing  the  eastern 
grower  and  for  the  mid-west  farmer  to  consider.  To 
choose  what  is  most  likely  to  bring  a  living  price 
when  sent  to  market,  is  a  problem  far  greater  than 
has  been  met  in  the  past,  and  he  who  plans  to 
change  from  a  single  crop  to  diversified  cropping 
has  before  him  something  to  be  carefully  thought 
out.  Conditions  suggest  that  it  will  be  wise,  first 
of  all,  to  seek  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the 
family  and  stock.  If  this  be  a  return  to  old-time 
conditions,  it  is  what  will  save  from  possible  loss 
another  Winter. 

To  rush  in  and  cover  the  acres  formerly  in  po¬ 
tatoes,  wheat,  corn  or  cotton,  with  diversified  crops 
without  knowledge  of  local  or  State  requirements 
will  result  in  just  what  the  potato-growers  met  the 
past  season.  Crops  which  can  be  protected  and 
held  until  the  Fall  surplus  is  disposed  of  will  natur¬ 
ally  improve  as  the  Spring  season  advances.  Evi¬ 
dence  accumulates  indicating  that  producers  are 
preparing  to  get  together  and  so  avoid  any  great 
overproduction  in  any  given  crop.  There  are  good 
reasons  for  belief  that  here  will  be  found  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  just  as  it  will  be  found  by  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Increased  production,  the  world  over,  is  radically 
changing  conditions  locally  in  every  nation,  and 


wisdom  will  lead  to  such  co-ordination  of  forces  and 
finances  as  will  enable  business,  whether  on  the  farm 
or  in  the  mill,  to  reach  a  more  satisfactory  level  of 
security.  Meanwhile  individuals  east  and  west  may 
well  consider  the  situation  as  it  is,  and  plan  for  op¬ 
erations  the  coming  season  providing  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  and  guarding  closely  operations  in  other 
lines.  There  is  no  question  but  the  eastern  farmer 
is  getting  through  the  Winter  more  easily  than 
those  in  other  sections  where  single  crops  have  been 
the  rule.  Surely  this  holds  outside  the  potato-grow¬ 
ing  sections,  because,  working  comparatively  small 
acreage,  diversified  crops  have  been  grown  first  of 
all  with  reference  to  home  necessities.  In  these  days 
before  active  duties  call  for  constant  attention  is  a 
good  time  to  prepare  for  the  future. 

Maine.  g.  m.  twitchell. 


Electric  Heated  Hotbeds 

Electricity  as  a  means  of  supplying  heat  to  seed 
or  germination  beds  for  the  starting  of  early  plants 
will  be  tried  out  in  New  Jersey  this  year  for  the 
first  time  on  a  commercial  scale.  Gill  Brothers  farm, 
at  Woodstown,  is  operating  three  large  hotbeds  14 
ft.  wide  and  84  ft.  long,  and  two  sash  greenhouses 
12  ft.  wide  and  78  ft.  long.  Joseph  Shoemaker,  near 
Bridgeton,  has  four  large  hotl>eds  12  ft.  wide  by  89 
ft.  long,  and  Paul  Sasche,  near  Mays  Landing  has  a 
smaller  hotbed  6  ft.  wide  by  7S  ft.  long. 

The  heat  is  supplied  through  lead-coated  resistance 
wires  spaced  every  5  to  6  in.  apart  and  0  in.  under 
the  surface  soil.  In  making  the  bed,  7  to  S  in.  of  soil 
is  removed  and  the  ground  leveled.  An  inch  of  sand 
or  fine  cinders  is  spread  over  the  bottom,  the  wires 
are  laid  in  position,  another  layer  of  sand  or  gravel 
is  placed  over  the  wires  and  from  4  to  5  in.  of  com¬ 
posted  soil  filled  in. 

The  wires  are  laid  in  series  of  about  72  to  78  ft. 
in  length.  This  length  is  necessary  so  as  not  to  pro¬ 
duce  too  great  a  heat.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will 
require  a  temperature  of  approximately  450  degrees 
to  melt  the  lead  coating.  However,  the  electricians 
installing  the  system  are  making  sure  that  the  cables 
are  long  enough  so  as  not  to  produce  such  heat. 

The  desired  temperature  of  the  soil  is  regulated 
b.v  a  heat  thermostat,  which  works  automatically 
and  will  keep  the  soil  temperature  even.  On  bright 
days  when  the  sun  is  shining  and  the  ground  warms 
up.  the  thermostat  will  automatically  cut  off  the  cur¬ 
rent  until  soil  temperature  conditions  warrant. 
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The  cost  of  installation  of  the  14xS4-ft.  hotbed 
was  $123.  This  included  the  lead-coated  wire  at 
41/2  cents  a  foot,  a  thermostat  costing  $10,  switches 
for  the  circuit  at  $14  and  a  heat  switch  costing 
$4.50.  No  definite  records  are  available  as  yet 
relative  to  the  cost  of  the  electricity  required  to 
heat  this  size  bed.  However,  the  electrician  esti¬ 
mates  that  it  will  cost  $20  a  month.  The  cost  of  the 
electrical  current  is  between  two  and  three  cents  a 
kilowatt  hour.  Records  will  be  carefully  kept  on  all 
of  the  hotbeds  this  Spring  so  that  definite  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  available  next  year. 

The  two-sash  greenhouses  will  be  heated  by  small¬ 
er  heating  units  of  greater  heat  capacity.  They  will 
be  distributed  through  the  houses  at  intervals  of 
every  three  sash,  and  be  controlled  also  by  a 
thermostat. 

Another  entirely  new  experiment  will  be  tried  out 
also  on  a  few  farms  where  two  asbestos-covered  clec- 
tiic  vires  will  be  suspended  from  the  sash  bars  in 
the  cold-frame,  as  a  protection  from  sudden  cold 
changes  in  temperature,  in  protecting  the  plants 
from  freezing.  e.  11.  nissley. 


West  Virginia  News  and  Views 

March  (!  and  the  first  snow  of  the  season.  Plum 
frees  are  out  in  blossom,  peaches  showing  the  pink 
and  pears  nearly  out,  however  apple  buds  have  not 
swelled  very  much,  although  they  would  not  stand 
a  severe  freeze.  Some  varieties  that  were  full  last 
season  have  none,  while  others  will  have  a  moderate 
set. 

B  e  sold  the  last  of  our  crop  of  Yorks  last  week 
for  25  cents  per  bushel,  after  losing  over  half  of 
them  with  scald.  They  were  in  good  condition  un¬ 
til  the  middle  of  January,  when  we  had  a  week  or 
so  of  very  warm  weather,  and  our  cellars  got  warm 
in  spite  of  all  we  could  do.  We  learned  several 
things  about  the  scald  this  season,  one  of  the  most 
important  being  the  fact  that  the  type  of  soil  on 
which  the  apple  is  grown  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
how  badly  it  will  scald.  We  found  in  the  same 
storage  Yorks  grown  on  heavy  clays  without  a  trace 
ot  scald,  while  in  the  crate  next  to  them  were  ap¬ 
ples  grown  on  loam  that  were  scalded 
badly,  also  that  the  degree  of  maturity 
had  a  bearing  on  susceptibility  to 
scald,  the  better  they  were  matured 
the  less  scald. 

The  two  years’  drought  has  about 
cleaned  up  our  older  York  and  Ben 
Davis  trees,  and  have  yet  not  been  able 
to  make  up  our  minds  whether  to  set 
Yorks  or  some  other  varieties.  One 
thing  sure,  we  will  not  set  anything  but 
a  reel  apple.  It  has  become  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  sell  any  yellow  apple  in  our 
markets  with  the  exception  of  the 
Grimes. 

The  leaders  among  the  farmers  with 
the  Extension  Department  have  been 
studying  the  future  of  Central  West 
Virginia  and  have  worked  out  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  future  that  it  is  believed 
will  put  the  farmers  of  that  section  in 
better  condition  to  enjoy  farm  life  and 
better  advantages  for  their  children. 
Facts  learned  from  their  study  show 
that  85  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  this 
section  are  operated  by  their  owners ; 
that  they  are  for  the  most  part  small 
farms,  and  are  owned  by  native-born 
men  and  women ;  that  the  spirit  of  co-operation  has 
reached  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  State.  The  program  that  we  have 
before  us  seems  to  be  centered  on  a  change  in  our 
methods  of  farming  and  the  building  up  of  a  better 
and  different  system  of  education. 

First  we  must  improve  our  pastures,  for  there  is 
no  enterprise  that  suits  our  Blue  grass  hills  as  well 
as  the  livestock  business  and  at  present  it  takes  an 
average  of  two  acres  to  graze  every  head  of  stock 
on  our  farms  including  both  sheep  and  cattle.  We 
have  done  much  in  the  past  few  years  to  improve 
our  cattle  and  sheep  in  this  section,  but  there  is 
much  left  to  be  done.  This  program  will  be  car¬ 
ried  on  through  the  lamb  improvement  campaigns 
carried  on  by  the  Extension  Department  and  the 
Farm  Bureau  of  each  county.  Much  has  already 
been  done  through  these  agencies.  During  the  past 
five  years  West  Virginia  lambs  have  climbed  from 
the  bottom  place  in  the  market  to  near  the  top,  but 
there  are  still  a  lot  of  inferior  lambs  being  shipped 
out  of  our  State. 

The  feeder  calf  show  and  sale  although  only  in 
operation  two  years  has  already  made  its  mark  in 
the  better  quality  of  calves  and  cattle  leaving  our 
markets,  as  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  we  won  first 
place  last  Fall  in  the  Baltimore  calf  show.  Better 
dairy  cows  are  also  one  of  our  aims  with  the  result 
that  we  can  supply  our  home  markets  with  all  the 
dairy  products  they  should  consume.  An  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  our  poultry  industry  is  desired  so  as  to  be 
able  to  supply  our  home  markets  at  all  times  with 
a  good  grade  of  eggs  and  poultry,  and  to  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  to  ship  to  other  markets. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  we  are  working 
for  is  the  raising  so  nearly  as  possible  of  our  own 
living  on  our  own  farms.  We  must  be  able  to  live 
from  our  farms  if  necessary,  and  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  better  gardens  and  orchards  with  the  can¬ 
ning  and  preserving  of  the  products  from  them  for 
times  of  small  yields. 

Last,  but  not  least,  in  our  program  is  the  building 
of  a  system  of  schools  that  will  give  ns  not  just  a 
training  to  enable  us  to  go  on  to  higher  schools  as 
our  entire  educational  system  does  today,  but  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  give  us  a  foundation  for  a  complete 
education  while  we  still  operate  the  home  farm.  Too 
many  of  our  so-called  educators  have  the  idea  that  a 
person  cannot  be  educated  without  a  college  degree 
tacked  on  bis  name.  Real  education  enables  a  per* 
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SEED  FARMS 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 

of  the  Highest  quality  only,  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay. 

TODAY’S  PRICES-EXTRA  VALUES 

Montana  Alfalfa . $11.40  per  bu. 

Grimm  Alfalfa .  12.90  per  bu. 

Red  Clover .  10.80  per  bu. 

U.  S.  Verified  of  course.  Purity,  our  test  above  99.50% 
The  Best  Grade  Obtainable 

Fancy  Alsike,  98.50%  pure . $10.20  per  bn. 

Dibble’s  Timothy  99.50%  pure..  2.75  per  bu. 

(Full  Bag,  3  bu.) .  7.50  per  bag 

Timothy-Alsike  Natural  Mixture  3.50  per  bu. 
(Average  22%  Alsike) 

(Full  Bag,  3  bu. ) .  10.00  per  bag 

Heavyweight,  40  lb.  Seed  Oats . .  .65  per  bu. 

SEED  CORN,  Germination 

95%  to  98% — 7  Varieties. .  $1.50  per  bu. 

4  bu.  for  $5.00 

3  Varieties . $1.75  per  bu. 

4.  bu,  for  $6.00 

State  Certified,  College  Inspected  and 
Selected  U.  S.  No.  1  Seed  Potatoes 
at  Money  Saving  Prices. 

Catalog,  Complete  Price  List — FREE 
Use  the  coupon  or  a  postal  earth 

EDWARD  F.VlBBLE-SEEbGROWER"  " 
Box  B,  Honcoyc  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Name . 

P.  0 . . 

5tate  . 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs  at  Bargain  Prices 


Special  Concert  Orchestra  Over  W  L  S  Every  Friday  Afternoon  at  1:15  P.  M. 

p  A  D  I  |  ST  CT  Tft  ATrt  is  June’s  Wayahead.  Big:  red  Nothing  earlier  to 
Ea  ■*  %*  6  Sa  8  I  r\  B  V  fruit  ripe  as  early  as  July  4th  he  had  anywhere. 

Regular  price  15tf  per  pkt.,  hut  to  introduce  Jung's  Quality  Seeds  we  jvill  send  you  a.  trial  pkt.  of  this 

~  eles  ~ 


Our  handsome  new  colored  catalog  is  filled  with  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and  shrubs  and  is  free  for  the 
asking.  Tune  in  WLS  9:30  A.  M.  Tuesdays  and  1:15  P.  M.  Fridays. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.  Floradell  Farms,  Dept.  12  RANDOLPH,  WISCONSIN 


12  Wonderful  Gladiolus 

from  France  and  Holland,  only  25c 

Gorgeous  colors.  No  two  alike.  Plump,  vigorous, 
blooming  size  bulbs.  Reds,  pinks,  whites,  salmons 
and  lavenders.  Also  our  catalog  describing  1,000 
varieties  of  Peonies,  Irises  and  Gladiolus.  A  package 
of  rare  Lily  Seed  from  China  included  with  every 
order.  We  pay  the  postage.  This  is  the  best  offer 
ever  made  to  lovers  of  flowers.  INDIAN  SPRING 
FARMS,  Inc.,  Box  R,  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


f »  m  n  n  m  .T)  mm  io  for  thin  pocket  books  have 
(iLH  MJ  a  mJ  Ll/D  already  beat  the  depression. 
Send  for  list.  E.  N.  TILTON  -  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  beautifiers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  SI.  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  DAHLIAS— extra  large  variety,  labeled. 
*1.25.  Prepaid.  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa, 


o_-  „  Lin.. Hoi  u  inches  high.  12— *1.00;  other 

bpirea  V2H  nOUttBI  shrubs,  15<\  Elberta  trees,  lOe. 

Catalog  free.  MALTA  NURSERY  -  Malta,  Ohio 


BEAUTY  BUSHEL; 

Handsome,  new  Shrub,  immensely  popu-  I 
ktr.  Bears  beautiful  pink  flowers  on 
slender  graceful  branches.  Strong,  vigorous  bushes,  50c 
each;  3  for  $1.25,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  49tli  Year. 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES,  Box  251,  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

That  Live  Outdoors  in  Winter 
Will  Bloom  Freely  This  Year 

Delphiniums,  Hollyhocks,  Canterbury  Bells,  Foxgloves, 
Phlox,  Blue  Bells,  and  259  other  varieties.  Also  Pansies, 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Dahlias,  Gladiolus.  Catalogue 
free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


T  BULBS— blooming  size,  10  for 

Jxegdie  1^11  y  $1.00.  HUBBARD'S,  Starkey,  Va. 

'fX/’f  not  buy  direct;  flower,  vegetable  and  berry 
Ft  fly  plants  and  trees— 100  Wash.  Asp.  roots,  post¬ 
paid,  *1.00.  Cat.  GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  40  ft.,  26c  per  ft.  Freight  prepaid. 

A.  L,  FERRIS,  MFR.  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.Y. 


Mr.  Potato  Grower — 

this  is 


Your 

Most 
Vital 

Operation 


If  your  planter  misses  just  one 
hill  in  ten,  you  face  a  certain  10% 
loss  in  yield;  in  a  short  time,  your 
losses  would  pay  for  a  John  Deere- 
Hoover  —  the  potato  planter  of 
proved  accuracy. 

Here’s  the  reason  for  proved  accuracy : 
John  Deere-Hoover  planters  are  equipped 
with  two  trip  arms  —  one  on  each  side  of  the 
picking  chamber.  This  double-trip  regu¬ 
lates  the  amount  of  seed  in  the  picking 
chamber,  thus  insuring  efficient  operation 
of  picker  points  and  concaves.  Accurate 
planting  is  assured  regardless  of  surface 
irregularities. 

Read  the  additional  features  printed 
at  right;  inspect  the  John  Deere- 
Hoover  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s. 
Write  to  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill., 
ask  lor  tree  booklet  EH-37. 


Look  at  These 
Worthwhile  Features 

Fertilizer  attachment,  with  im¬ 
proved  leak-proof  hoppers,  dis¬ 
tributes  from  100  to  3,400  lbs.  per 
acre. 

Quick-turn  Hitch  for  closer  plant¬ 
ing  at  row-ends.  Available  for 
tractor  planter. 

Practically  all-steel  construction 
means  great  strength  and  light 
weight. 

Simple  lever  control  provides  easy 
adjustment  for  various  field  condi¬ 
tions. 

One  and  two-row  horse-drawn, 
and  two-row  tractor-drawn  styles. 


son  to  live  fully  and  happily  in  the  place 
he  finds  his  work  and  friends. 

Slimming  up  our  program  we  want  to 
improve  our  pastures  and  soils,  so  as  to 
raise  better  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry,  to 
enable  us  to  afford  a  better  school  sys¬ 
tem,  which  will  give  up  that  type  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  will  enable  us  to  get  the 
greatest  joy  out  of  life.  1  read  with  much 
interest  the  fight  that  our  friends  in  New 
York  have  with  the  consolidation  of 
schools.  We  have  not  had  to  face  that 
problem  here  yet,  but  it  is  coming  and  I 
am  hoping  that  we  will  be  able  to  see  it 
in  time  and  stop  it  before  it  ruins  our 
school  system.  L.  G.  zinn. 


Illinois  Notes 


On  March  5  came  a  snow,  and  here  we 
are,  four  days  later,  shaking  and  shiver¬ 
ing  in  our  shoes.  The  farmers  have  lost 
their  hankering  for  sowing  oats  and  are 
sitting  by  the  fire  a  few  days. 

March  1,  I  attended  the  County  Tlay 
Day  of  the  farm  women’s  organization  of 
Macon  Co.,  held  each  year  in  some  large 
hall  in  Decatur,  our  county  seat.  We 
have  a  different  program  every  year. 
This  time  each  person  went  dressed  to 
represent  the  month  or  some  day  in  the 
month  in  which  she  was  born.  After 
every  one  was  in  costume  we  had  a 
parade  and  prizes  were  given  for  first 
and  second  best  characters,  or  groups  of 
characters,  in  each  month.  Each  person 
took  a  school  lunch,  and  coffee  was  served 
by  a  committee.  A  grand  march  provided 
partners  for  lunch.  Wc  heard  an  enter¬ 
taining  talk,  held  a  community  sing,  and, 
in  the  afternoon,  the  group  in  each  month 
gave  a  skit  around  30  minutes  iu  length. 

As  my  birthday  happens  to  come  on 
October  27.  which  is  the  birthday  of 
Theodore  Itoosevelt  and  because  of  his 
interest  in  our  navy  is  designated  Navy 
Day,  I  went  dressed  as  a  sailor  boy.  It 
was  amazing  to  me  how  few  women  knew 
what  I  represented.  I  -had  quite  a  lot  of 
fun  out  of  Uncle  Sam  and  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  both  representing  July,  and 
neither  knowing  what  I  represented  even 
after  I  told  them  the  month.  Because  I 
was  who  and  what  I  was,  a  sailor  boy  of 
the  IT.  S.  A..  I  was  invited  to  march  with 
the  November  group  which  put  on  an 
armistice  parade  as  its  skit.  Some  of  the 
particularly  clever  characters  were  Santa 
Claus  and  the  Christmas  tree,  an  old 
fashioned  girl,  school  girl,  bride,  old 
fashioned  mother,  Father  Time  and 
Martha  and  George  Washington. 

We  always  have  good  times  at  these 
play  days.  How  splendid  is  that  bond  of 
common  interest  in  both  the  work  and  the 
play  of  the  family  that  exists  no  where 
to  the  extent  that  it  does  in  the  farm 
family.  I  have  especially  appreciated  this 
fact  since  having  had  a  son  and  daughter 
in  the  city  high  school ;  the  former  raised 
on  the  farm,  and  the  latter  born  and 
raised  on  the  farm,  tiiora  M.  carmean. 
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Flower  Grower 

A  magazine  specially  edited  for 
gardening  enthusiasts.  Intensely 
practical,  stimulating  and  helpful. 
Tells  you  all  about  Flowers.  Each 
issue  contains  more  facts  on  flower 
growing  than  any  other  magazine. 

Sample  copy  10c.  Intro¬ 
ductory  offer — seven  months 
$1.00  Address — 

FLOWER  GROWER 
109  N.  Bway.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


¥  !|:„n  easily  grown  m  tub.  pool  or 
WV3ld*  1 .1|1PS  P°n<l.  Fragrant,  hardy,  bloom 
,,UIV1  *J***V'  this  Summer.  White.  3  roots, 
$1.00:  10,  $2.75.  Pink,  $1.00  each,  delivered  with 
directions.  Ask  for  full  list  of  Aquatics. 

S.  B.  HUTTON,  Box  N,  PEMBERTON,  N.  J. 


Certified  Potatoes 


White  —  Smooth  Rural* 

big  vielders,  tuber  unit  strain 
RATH  BROS.  Pittsford,  N.Y. 


Known  quality  for  33  years. 
Buy  direct. 

Lowest  prices  in  years. 

CLOVER 

Sound,  clean,  hardy;  no  foul 
weeds.  Gov’t.  Verified  “Red,” 
$10.75  and  $11.75;  Biennial  Sweet, 
$4.80;  Alsike,  $9.75  and  $10.75. 
Carefully  selected  strains  adapted 
to  Eastern  and  Northern  condi¬ 
tions.  Try  them! 

ALFALFA 

“Northwest,”  Gov’t.  Verified; 
choicest  you  can  get,  $11.50; 
“Kansas”  strictly  fine  seed.  Gov’t. 
Verified,  $10.25;  “Genuine 
Grimm”  Verified,  $14.50,  and 
“Certified  Grimm,”  $16.75;  both 
sound,  plump  seed — all  real  good 
buys. 

OATS  AND  BARLEY 

“Peerless”  Oats  at  72c;  good, 
heavy,  clean  seed;  “Swedish 
Select”  Oats  at  80c;  heavy  yielder, 
ripens  early.  “Velvet”  smooth- 
bearded  Barley  and  “Wisconsin 
Pedigree”  bearded,  6-row  type 
at  $1.30.  Make  fine  feed — sure 
croppers. 

SOY  BEANS,CORN,ETC. 

“Wilson  Black”  Soys  will  satisfy 
you;  $1.50.  “Lancaster  Sure 
Crop”  Corn  fills  the  crib  and  silo, 
$2.50.  “Farmer’s  Choice”  Timo¬ 
thy,  clean,  heavy  seed  at  $3.00. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

new  catalog 
and  free  samples 

Get  better  profits  from  bigger 
yields — buy  Hoffman’s  Seeds. 
+  Freight  prepaid  on  300  lbs.  or 

^  4^  more.  Bags  free.  Mail  your 

c  A  K-t .  order  today — Hoffman’s  Seeds 

Pay! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

V  Box  24 

LANDISVILLE 
Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


Send  today  for 


Hardy,  Northern-Grown 

GRIMM,  Certified  in  sealed  Bu.  60  lbs. 

one-bushel  Bags  $14.00 

CANADIAN  Variegated.  Best  Canadian 
Grown.  Purple  stained  to  show 
Canadian  origin.  Very  hardy.  15.00 

METCALF’S  Northwestern,  Idalio-Utah 

Grown.  Unusual  value.  12.00 

All  U.  S.  Government  Verified 

Freight  Prepaid — Order  from  This  Ad 
These  Prices  Good  Until  April  10th 
FREE  CATALOG  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds. 
Write  for  your  copy. 

MFTTAI  F’S  DeP*-  A 

1V11L  a  G/lLil  chittenango,  N.Y. 

Store  also  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Special  Low  Prices  on  No.  1 

BERRY  PLANTS 


Guaranteed  first-class,  true-to-name  and  to  reach  you 
in  good  condition  at  the  following  prices:  WHY  PAY 
MORE?  Postpaid  Collect 


RASPBERRIES  No.  1  plants 

12 

50 

100 

1000 

Cuthbert  (red) . $  .55  $1.45 

$2.35 

$15.75 

St.  Regis  (red)  Everb . 

.60 

1.55 

2.85 

16.25 

LATHAM  (red)  Leader  ... 

.95 

2.25 

3.95 

23.75 

Cumberland.  Blackcap . 

.65 

1.65 

3.10 

18.75 

Eldorado  Blackberry . 

.60 

1.55 

2.65 

15.25 

Alfred  Blackberry . 

.70 

1.75 

2.95 

16.75 

STRAWBERRY  Plants.  Write 

for  complete 

list. 

MASTODON,  Everbearing.. 

1.00 

1.65 

7.75 

Wash.  Asp.  roots  2-yr.  No.  1 

.75 

1.20 

7.00 

Horseradish  No.  1  cuttings 

.75 

1.25 

8.00 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Take  10%  Cash  Discount. 
Or  write  for  booklet  listing  other  varieties  together 
with  Grape  Vines,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus  and  Horse¬ 
radish  Roots.  Complete  culture  directions  sent  free. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO.  Bx.  240,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Millions  of  NEW  LAND 
PLANTS  at  $2.50  per 
1,000.  L.  Roderick,  of 
Pa.,  says  “The  20,000  Premier  plants  were  better  thou 
I  bought  elsewhere  at  *2.00  more  per  1,000.”  All  the 
best  varieties.  Catalog  free.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20, 
Showell,  Md.  “Perdue’s  New  Land  Plants  are  Letter.’’ 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier,  Missionary,  Big  Joe,  Lupton  Jate,  Chesapeake 
and  Gandy  at  52.50  a  1000.  Cleaned  and  packed  at,  my 
farm.  J.  HANDY  LYNCH  -  Kllendnle,  Del. 


BERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Wineberry 
Plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  Roots.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  •  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes 

Yellow  and  Reds— Free  from  disease.  Also  some 
yams.  Write  now  for  Special  Low  Prices. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  240  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


G  Rare  ROSES,  $  1 .98 

These  six  Roses  are  all  recently  introduced.  Ever- 
blooming  Roses  usually  quoted  at  from  $1  to  $2  each. 
All  are  strong,  two-year  plants  that  will  bloom  a  few 
weeks  after  planting. 

TALISMAN,  gorgeous  multi-color;  ROSE  HILL, 
deep  rose-pink;  HOLLYWOOD,  dark  rose  red,  veined 
darker:  JOANNA  HILL,  deep  yellow;  ROSLYN, 
golden  yellow;  E.  G.  HILL,  dazzling  scarlet. 

This  is  a  generous  $5  value,  priced  at  only  $1.98. 
Our  stock  of  these  unusual  varieties  limited.  Order 
today.  We’ll  ship  postpaid,  insured  delivery.  “Rose 
Lovers’  Guide,”  helpful  garden  manual,  included 
FREE  with  every  order. 

Honorable  Treatment  Guaranteed 

Reynolds’  Farms  southV^waVconn. 
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planting 
book 


e. 


HERE  is  the  most  helpful  book  of  its 
kind  ever  offered.  It  lists  over  1 ,000 
varieties,  and  gives  each  one’s  size,  form, 
color,  season,  rate  of  growth,  sun  and  soil 
preference,  landscape  value,  etc. — in  quick¬ 
reading  tabular  form.  Moreover,  it  gives 
helpful  directions  on  where,  when  and  how 
to  plant  trees,  evergreens,  vines,  shrubs,  roses, 
perennials  and  fruits.  This  forty-second 
anniversary  catalog  of  Barnes  Bros,  will  be 
sent  free  to  New  England,  N.  Y.,  N.  J., 
Pa.,  Del.  and  Md.  Elsewhere,  $1.00. 
Edition  is  limited — write  for  your  copy  now, 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO 

Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 

Established  1890 


.NS 


At 

Greatly 
Reduced 
Prices 

Buy  direct  of  52-year  estab¬ 
lished  nursery  with  nation-wide 
reputation  for  square  dealing 
and  integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  our  new  1932  economy  plan 
catalog  which  permits  us  to  sell 
at  greatly  reduced  prices 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
330  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 
Established  1880 


EVERGREENS: 


FOR  HEDGES  —  WINDBREAKS  - 
ORNAMENTAL  PURPOSES 

The  finest  of  hardy  New  England  stock  that 
develops  sturdy,  symmetrical  branches.  The 
product  of  26  years  EVERGREEN  growing 
experience. 

CANADIAN  HEMLOCK  —  12-18in,  $15-100; 

AMERICAN  ARBOR  VITAE — -7-12in.  JS-100: 
S50-M.  Twice  Transplanted. 

You  can  turn  a  handsome  profit  too — on  2-5 
year  transplanted 

EVERGREENS  FOR  SALES 
AT  ROADSIDE  STANDS  and  for 
CHRISTMAS  TREES 

Either  DOUGLAS  FIR  or  NORWAY  SPRUCE 
6-15in.  and  6-18in.—  $3-100;  $20-M. 

Special  prices  on  Quantity  lots.  Write  for 
complete  circular. 

Keene  Forestry  Associates,  Dept.  RNY,  Keene,  N.  H. 


£  FRUIT 

SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS -ORNAMENTALS 

Of  REDUCTION  from  1931  prices  in  most 
wW  JO  varieties.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm 
Flowers  and  Garden  Seeds.  We  have  600,000  fruit 
trees, evergreens, shade  trees,  etc.  New¬ 
est  varieties.  Get  free  1932  catalog.  Lists 
everything  for  garden,  farm  and  lawn.  H'rita 


Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
^  Box  II,  Geneva.  Ohio 


West  HillNurceries 

Box  11,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  500  Varieties  Fruit 

and  OruamentalTreeSfShrubs.etc.  State  inspected. 
Guaranteed  true-to-name,  size  and  quality  repie- 
sented.  Our  56th  year,  CATALOG  FREE. 

Budded  Walnutand  PecanTrees  harSIr™tieTrr 

Early  and  prolific  hearers  of  targe  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERf.  Boi  IBB.  R0CKP0RT,  INO. 

If  flip  Rqhv  ^ITIPIIPP  ^  y  1-8.-100  postpaid,  $6.  Ever- 
DIUC  BdUj  opi  ULt  greens  and  Nursery  Stock. 
Send  for  catalog.  CASSEL  NURSERY  -  Mantua,  Ohio 

III  MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES— 1-6  ft..  $1.25 
■u  $10  00  per  100.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES.  Inc.,  Dansville.  N,  Y. 

ROY  lA/OO  11  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna- 
Lsv/A  b»  KJKJkJ  mental.  Well  rooted  plants,  $1.20 
dozen,  delivered.  MAX  NURSERY  -  Mineral,  Virginia 

JTVERGREEN  Tree  Seedlings  and  Transplants. 
*■*  ELFGREN  NURSERIES  -  East  Klllingly,  Conn. 


Asparagus  Roots 

Mary,  Martha  and  Pedigreed  Washington.  1-yr. 
Postage  paid  per  100.  $1.00.  Charges  collect  per 
1.000 — $5.00:  2-yr.  Postage  paid  per  100.  $1.25. 
Charges  collect  per  1.000  $7.00.  Rhubarb  Roots. 

2-yr.  Transplanted  Postpaid  per  dozen  $1.00. 
Charges  collect  per  100,  $5.00. 


H.  AUSTIN 


FELTON,  DEL 


The  Garden  as  a  Home 

Asset 

Too  many  farm  families  live  mainly 
out  of  tin  cans  instead  of  directly  from 
the  fat  of  the  land.  This  seems  to  be  true 
more  especially  of  dairy  farmers,  the 
reason  given  being,  “We  have  no  time 
to  bother  with  such  small  matters.”  The 
big  crops  and  the  livestock  do  demand 
long  hours  and  close  attention.  But  even 
in  the  particular  products  of  the  dairy 
there  are  often  by-products  that  can  be 
used.  Well-fattened  bull  calves,  kept  till 
about  a  year  old,  will  make  choice  beef 
if  rounded  out  for  the  last  six  weeks  with 
plenty  of  grain.  This  might  be  one  way 
too  to  cut  down  the  surplus  milk  by 
saving  the  first  milk  drawn  from  each 
cow  and  using  it  to  grow  and  fatten 
calves.  A  few  families  in  our  county  have 
canned  as  high  as  200  cans  of  meat  pro¬ 
ducts  for  home  use  in  one  year.  Living 
mainly  from  the  products  grown  on  one’s 
own  farm  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of 
economy. 

Domestic  science  teachers  tell  us  that 
a  diet  made  up  chiefly  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  is  much  better  than  a  heavy  meat 
diet,  especially  for  growing  chilren  and 
for  persons  well  past  middle  life.  The  old- 
time,  2x4  rods  garden,  left  mainly  to  the 
care  of  the  women  folk,  has  no  place  on 
the  modern  farm.  Surely  the  garden  that 
requires  a  large  amount  of  hand  la'bor  is 
not  the  one  for  a  busy  dairy  farmer.  The 
garden  should  be  so  located  as  to  allow 
for  the  use  of  horse  and  other  power  tools, 
and  away  from  the  farm  fowls.  By  using 
a  half-acre,  or  slightly  more,  of  good  level 
land,  where  it  will  be  convenient  when 
caring  for  the  main  crops,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  grow  more  than  $100  worth  of 
vegetables  with  comparatively  little  labor, 
if  the  plot  is  properly  laid  out  and 
planted.  Heavy  manuring  and  a  liberal 
use  of  fertilizers  is  quite  essential,  and 
the  rows  should  be  so  marked  out  as  to 
j  allow  for  the  use  of  a  horse  or  a  tractor 
cultivator.  Everything  should  he  planted 
at  least  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  or 
double  that  distance  an  the  case  of  vines, 
and  if  Hie  rows  are  quite  long  consider¬ 
able  time  can  be  saved  in  cultivating. 
Beets,  carrots,  turnips  and  even  lettuce 
will  grow  well  iu  wide  apart  rows,  and 
can  be  kept  pretty  free  from  weeds  mainly 
by  the  horse  cultivator.  One  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  well  lettuce  will  grow 
in  wide-apart  rows  if  grown  rather 
crowded  in  the  rows.  Beets  and  carrots 
will  generally  need  some  thinning.  By 
mixing  the  seed  with  clean  dry  sand  when 
hand  sowing,  much  of  the  usual  thinning 
may  be  avoided.  In  the  ease  of  some 
crops  a  little  care  needs  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  too  much  close  pollinizing.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  sweet 
corn.  Proper  pollination  may  usually  be 
secured  by  planting  at  least  six  rows  of  a 
kind  in  a  solid  block.  Other  and  later 
kinds  may  be  planted  on  the  same  rows, 
but  in  another  block.  In  this  way  three 
kinds  may  be  grown,  one  kind  at  one  end, 
one  at  the  other  end  and  a  third  kind  in 
the  middle  of  the  same  set  of  rows.  An¬ 
other  scheme  sometimes  adopted  is  to  sow 
small  seeds  in  the  fertilizer  hopper  mixed 
with  superphosphate.  Don't  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  any  fertilizer 
will  answer  in  this  case.  A  complete  or 
a  concentrated  fertilizer,  containing  ni¬ 
trates  and  potash,  is  almost  sure  to  burn 
the  seeds  or  the  young,  tender  plants  be¬ 
fore  they  come  to  the  surface.  Beans  and 
peas  may  be  planted  with  a  drill  corn 
planter  by  using  the  regular  seed  hopper. 

Much  of  the  garden  planting  can  be 
done  at  one  time,  and  quite  early  in  the 
season,  by  planting  early  and  late  varie¬ 
ties  at  one  time.  The  different  kinds  will 
be  ready  for  use  in  fairly  close  succession. 
By  making  hills  six  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  by  thinning  to  three  or  four  strong 
plants  to  each  hill,  such  vines  as  cucum¬ 
bers,  squash  and  pie  pumpkins  may  be 
grown  with  other  crops  and  the  plan  of 
horse  cultivation  will  not  be  upset. 

In  growing  vegetables  for  the  farm 
family  care  should  be  taken  to  consult  the 
womenfolk,  as  they  generally  have  strong 
preferences  and  especially  as  to  what  they 
prefer  to  preserve  canned.  There  are  three 
ways  in  which  garden  products  may  be 
utilized  in  the  home.  Some  food  plants 
are  always  best  when  used  fresh,  such  as 
lettuce,  spinach  and  chard.  Many  seed 
and  root  crops  are  wanted  for  use  direct 
from  the  garden,  but  they  should  always 
be  used  when  young  and  tender.  The 
second  method  of  utilization  is  to  preserve 
by  canning.  It  should  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  you  cannot  get  a'  good  canned 
product  out  of  that  which  has  been  allowed 
to  grow  until  too  old  and  tough  for  the 
best  results  when  used  directly.  For  this 
reason  it  is  well  to  plant  liberally  of  such 
crops  as  peas,  snap  beans  and  sweet  corn, 
as  these  are  never  choice  when  canned, 
unless  young  and  tender  at  the  time  of 
canning.  Some  farm  women  go  to  the 
trouble  of  canning  such  crops  as  beets 
and  carrots.  This  is  not  necessary  except 
where  very  tender  partially  grown  root 
crops  are  wanted  for  small  children.  The 
third  method  of  preserving  many  garden 
products  is  by  packing  in  sand  for 
\\  inter  use.  One  will  be  surprised  liow 
iresh  and  crisp  such  crops  as  carrots, 
beets  and  turnips  will  remain  for  months, 
if  well  covered  with  fine,  moist  sand.  The 
sand  plan  of  storage  should  either  be 
carried  out  in  a  damp  cellar  bottom  or  in 
an  earth  pit  well  protected  from  frost. 

„  CITAS.  S.  PHELPS 

Saratoga  Co.,  X.  Y. 


seed 


Two  cents 
bushel 

now  pays  for 
potato  treatment 


Now  seed  potato  treatment  will 
bring  you  more  profit  than  ever 
before!  Improved  Semesan  Bel — 
the  new  quick  dip — has  cut  treat¬ 
ing  cost  to  the  bone.  One  pound 
treats  70  to  80  bushels,  at  only 
one-fourth  the  former  cost!  And 
treatment  is  so  quick — so  easy — 
that  one  man  alone  can  handle  300 
to  400  bushels  of  seed  a  day! 

Dip ,  then  Plant! 

Say  good-bye  to  “two-hour”  soak¬ 
ing!  Just  dip  your  seed  in  Im¬ 
proved  Semesan  Bel — and  plant. 
It  protects  seed  pieces  against 
rotting.  It  controls  seed-borne 
scab  and  Rhizoctonia  fully  as  well 
as  formaldehyde  and  corrosive 
sublimate  soak  methods.  And  in 
time  and  labor,  it  costs  you  far 
less  than  either  of  these  mussy, 
old-fashioned  seed  potato  treat¬ 
ments! 

Yields  increased  13  to  20% 
Sixty-two  miles  of  test  rows  in  18 


different  states  have  proved  that 
this  new  Semesan  Bel  is  in  every 
way  a  better  seed  treatment. 
Many  tests  by  practical  growers 
have  resulted  in  yield  increases 
ranging  from  13%  to  20%.  One 
grower  writes:  “Last  year  we 
had  the  best  yield  we  have  ever 
had,  and  I  lay  it  entirely  to  Im¬ 
proved  Semesan  Bel.” 

For  full  crop  protection  treat  all 
seed  with  Improved  Semesan  Bel. 
One  pound  treats  70  to  80  bushels, 
for  as  little  as  IV2C  per  bushel. 

Free  Seed  Treating  Chart! 

Here’s  valuable  help !  A  complete 
Seed  Treating  Chart,  giving  quick 
information  on  seed  treatment  for 
all  crops.  And  absolutely  free ! 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to  the 
Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  7-A 
105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Semesan  Bel 


REG  .  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF  . 

Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 

CERESAN  for  seed  grains  and  cotton;  SEMESAN  JR. 
for  seed  corn;  SEMESAN  for  flowers  and  vegetables 


YOU  NEED  SEED  TREATMENT— THIS  YEAR  MORE  THAN  EVER! 


Careful  Gardeners  Plant 

FORD’S  SOUND  SEEDS 

Because  they  are  of  Excellent  Quality,  8est  Strains 
and  Tested.  Ford’s  Old  Virginia  Ensilage  Corn.  The 

dairyman’s  most  profitable  variety.  As  an  inducement 
for  you  to  start  using  this  grand  variety,  this  year, 
we  offer: 

One  Bag  of  2iy&  Bus.  -  For  $4.50 

Catalog  giving  accurate  descriptions  of  all  varieties 
and  reasonable  prices  which  you  can  afford  to  pay, 
sent  free. 

FORD  SEED  CO.  Sox  24.  RAVENNA,  OHIO. 


gERmr^ASKETSyCR^E 


i 


Thb  Bkrt.ix 
Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEY 

Buv  at  Factory  Prices  and 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREF.  CATALOG  NOW/ 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights.  Ohio 


ARDY  ALFALFA  SEED,  $5.00;  Grimm 
Alfalfa,  $7.00:  White  Sweet  Clover,  $2.70;  Red 
Clover,  $8.50;  Alsike,  $8.50.  All  60  lb.  bushel.  Return 
seed  if  not  satisfied.  CEO.  BOWMAN,  Concordia,  Kansas. 


Burpee’s 

Seeds  Grow 

All  best  vegetables  and  flowers 
are  described  in  Burpee’s  Annual 
Garden  Book  for  1932  with  117 
NEW  varieties.  Hundreds  of  pic¬ 
tures.  Planting  information. 
Write  today  for  this  FREE  Book. 
CO.,  260  Burgee  Bldg.,  Phila. 


The  famous  Burpee 
Bed  Giant  ltadish. 
Only  10c  a  pkt. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE 


Scarified  Sweet  Clover,  $2.55  Bu. 
Alfalfa,  $7.20  Bu. 

Free  from  noxious  weed  seeds.  Shipped  subject 
inspection.  Write  for  free  samples,  club  dis¬ 
counts,  and  prepaid  proposition. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  GRIMM  ALFALFA  ASSN. 

Fargo,  N.  D.  500  Co-operating  Growers. 


STRAWBERRIES 

D  A  V  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
J  1  tells  how.  Describes  best 
varieties,  methods  and 
['  plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 
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Gold  Medal  Winner 


Gets  Big 
Surprise 

CERTIFIED  SEED  GROWER  .  .  . 
Mr.  E.  A.  Wee  As,  well-known 
potato  grower  of  Locke,  Cay¬ 
uga  Co.,  who  made  an  inter¬ 
esting  fertilizer  test  last  year. 


WHO  in  Cayuga  County  doesn’t  know  of  E.  A.  Weeks?  What 
farmer  hasn’t  heard  of  his  seed  potatoes?  In  1928  and  1929, 
Mr.  Weeks  was  one  of  ten  farmers  awarded  a  gold  medal  as  a 
"Premier  Grower”  by  the  Empire  State  Potato  Club. 

These  facts  make  Mr.  Week’s  experience  last  year  all  the  more 
interesting.  He  found  out  something  about  fertilizer  that  may 
help  hundreds  of  other  farmers  make  more  money  this  year. 

Mr.  Weeks  always  used  a  certain  good  fertilizer  on  his  potatoes, 
but  last  year  he  heard  so  much  about  AGRICO  that  he  decided  to 
try  it.  He  didn’t  expect  there  would  be  much  difference,  but  he 
wanted  to  be  sure. 


What  happened?  Well,  here’s  his  own  letter  telling  the  results: 

"I  got  a  half-ton  of  Agrico  for  Potatoes,  5-8-7,  and  used  it 
alongside  another  brand  of  5-10-5.  I  was  very  careful  to  see 
that  each  plot  received  the  same  seed,  the  same  care  in  planting, 
and  the  same  cultivation.  Both  plots  were  planted  the  same  day 
and  received  equal  applications  of  fertilizer — half-ton  per  acre.  A 
careful  check  of  results  showed  that  the  plot  fertilized  with  Agrico 
produced  275  bushels  per  acre,  as  compared  with  230  bushels  per 
acre  from  the  5-10-5.  The  use  of  Agrico  meant  45  bushels  more 
per  acre.  Had  I  used  Agrico  on  all  my  15  acres,  the  extra  yield 
would  have  paid  my  entire  fertilizer  bill  and  given  me  a  surplus! 
for  profit  besides.” 

Imagine  what  a  pleasant  surprise  that  test  was  to  Mr.  Weeks! 
Reports  like  this  are  coming  in  from 
hundreds  of  farmers.  What  AGRICO 
did  for  them  it  can  do  for  you.  But 
you  must  give  it  a  chance.  Remember, 

AGRICO  contains  extra  plant  foods 
that  mean  bigger  yields  and  better 
quality.  And  there’s  a  brand  of 
AGRICO  made  for  each  crop. 


THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 


The  FERTILIZER  with  the  EXTRA  PLANT  FOODS 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION— One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  ibs.  per 
measured  bu.  of  the  highest  Quality.  You  should  by 
all  means  try  these  oats.  Get  our  exceptionally  low 
prices.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa, 
Medium  Red.  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy 
Seed  and  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples 
and  prices. 

THE0.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65,  Melrose,  Ohio. 

A  ll  r»J  ■  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copen- 

LahhaPP  rlants  hagen,  Golden  Acre— 600~76e; 

V/aUUagG  1  laiuo  $1,00_1000  Tomato  p|ant8  from 
Certified  Seed— Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best,  Marglobe— 5*0. 
75c;  $1.00-1000.  Ruby  King,  California  Wonder  Pepper 
Plants— $1.25-500;  1000-$2.00.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Sims  1'ofato  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 

Send  No  Money— C.  O.  D.  I  Frostproof 

Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

ALL  VARIETIES— SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 

500  -63c  IOOO— 98c  3000— S3. 83 

STANDARD  PLANT  COMPANY  -  TIFTON,  GA. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobblers — Carman  No.  3 

Green  Mountains 

Write  today  for  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  FAIRP0RT,  N.  Y. 

FROSTPROOF  Cabbage  Plants 

Tomato,  $1.00—1000.  W  HOLESALE  FLANT  CO..  Quitman,  Ga- 

Aaph  Golden  Gem,  Whipple’s  Yellow, 

0W66I  wOllS  wCcQ  Burpee.  This  seed  of  highest 
quality  at  reasonable  prices.  I  grow  seed  corn  on  con¬ 
tract.  Write  for  prices.  DONALD  COON,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes  ?rfTtJ^^%0Ty 

the  college  as  the  best  for  growing  good  seed  potatoes. 

H.  L.  H0DNETT  &  SONS,  FILLMORE,  NEW  YORK. 

HILL  SELECTED  Golden  Bantam  Varieties,  Country 
p  aj  Gentleman,  Whipples  Yellow,  Early 
V/  BV  and  Late  Evergreen,  Sweepstake, 

QUALITY  FARMS  PITTSFORW,  N.  Y. 

C.  O.  D.  RELIABLE  GEORGIA  GROWN  FROST¬ 
PROOF  CABBAGE  AND  ONION  Plants.  Our  hardy, 
field  grown  plants  will  stand  the  cold  and  mature 
three  weeks  before  home  grown  plants.  Jersey  and 
Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch.  Copen- 
hagan.  Golden  Acre.  Bermuda.  Onions.  500— 65c: 

1,000 — $1.00:  5,000 — $4.50:  10.000— $7.50.  Catalog  of 
other  plants  free.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 

MOKV  extra  quality,  rust  proof  strain. 

irimn  w _ three-year-old  Asparagus  Roots, 

WASHINGTON  $13.00  thousand.  Write  for 

catalogue.  BANFIELD-JENNINGS  CORP.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

JTJ  |  ASV|a1f*C  Outdoor  grown  cabbage,  tomato, 
1  O  peppers,  onion,  sweet  potato. 
Leading  varieties.  Wholesale  growers  for  twenty  years. 
Get  our  prices.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 

C.  O.  D.  Frostproof 

CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS 

All  varieties.  Shipped  promptly 

500— 63c  IOOO— 98c  3000— S2.83 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.  TIFTON,  GA. 

CPKOUT  SEED— Orient,  Long  Jlsland  grown  1931. 
•J  Ounce,  $1.00;  H  pound,  $3.00;  L  pound,  $5.00;  pound, 
$8.00.  LATHAM  BROTHERS,  Orient,  Long  Island,  New  York 

PDA  DT  Uiurc  A  wonderful  lot  of  2  yr.  No.  1,  vines; 
OnMrt  VlllCd  priced  low.  Concord,  $6.00  per  ICO, 
Niagara,  Caco,  all  varieties.  Cal.  Privet,  $2.60  per  100! 
Jap.  Barberry,  $8.00  per  100,  delivered.  Bargain  list 
free.  BARNHART'S  NURSERY  -  Belleville,  Md. 

C.  O.  D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion 

eetin  un  MnUnVP'ants.  All  varieties.  Prompt 
O  til  II  Nil  mu  n  Cl  shipment.  500-60C,  1000-95e, 
5000-58. 75.  GEORGIA  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 

What  is  New  in  Fruit 
Growing? 

Pakt  VII 

“Consumer  Demand  for  Apples  in 
Michigan.”  Michigan  Spec.  Bui.  209, 
1931  ;  H.  P.  Gaston.  About  11  per  cent 
of  Detroit’s  total  apple  supply  comes  in 
by  truck.  The  demand  for  A  grade  or 
still  better  fruit  has  grown  rapidly  until 
now  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
demand,  in  Detroit  at  least,  is  for  a  B 
grade  or  “commercial”  grade  product. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  retail  apple  sales  are 
made  to  regular  customers  and  the  apples 
bought  are  for  eating  out  of  hand.  The 
factors  that  influence  apple  sales  to 
consumers  are  in  the  order  of  their  im¬ 
portance,  quality,  color,  size,  price,  free¬ 
dom  from  bruises  variety  and  freedom 
from  insect  injury.  There  is  little  demand 
for  an  apple  under  -%  inches  in 
diameter.  Where  the  price  to  the  con 
sumer  rises  above  three  pounds  for  a 
quarter,  sales  fall  off  rapidly. 

Grapes  and  Small  Fruits 

“Economic  Position  of  the  Grape  In¬ 
dustry  in  Missouri.”  Missouri  Bui.  273, 
1929 ;  F.  L.  Thomson  and  G.  B.  Thorne. 
Prices  received  for  grapes  by  Missouri 
growers  are  shown  to  be  influenced 
principally  by  production  in  California 
and  the  Ozarks.  Grape  production  in 
these  areas  has  increased  greatly  since 
1921,  resulting  in  low  prices.  Future 
production  at  approximtely  present  levels 
is  in  prospect,  and  prices  will  probably 
be  similar  to  those  of  recent  years.  The 
marked  fluctuations  of  cost  of  production 
in  Missouri  indicate  that  these  prices 
will  enable  the  average  grower  to  about 
break  even,  while  some  will  make  a  small 
profit  and  others  should  consider  the 
advisability  of  abandoning  their  vine¬ 
yards.  Some  possibilities  of  increasing 
returns  to  growers  are  offered  by  im¬ 
proving  quality,  broadening  markets,  and 
development  of  by-product,  but  these  op¬ 
portunities  are  not  as  great  as  might  be 
anticipated.  No  relief  from  low  prices  in 
the  form  of  a  material  reduction  in 
marketing  costs  appears  in  prospect. 

“Cultural  Methods  in  Ihe  Bearing 
Vineyard.”  Michigan  Circ.  Bui.  130, 
1930 ;  N.  L.  Partridge.  A  general  discus¬ 
sion  of  bearing  vineyard  management. 

“Blueberry  Culture.”  New  Jeresy  Circ. 
229,  1931 ;  Stanley  Coville  and  C.  S. 
Beckwith.  The  latest  general  information 
on  blueberry  culture,  superseding  circulars 
170  and  200.  It  covers  soil  preparation, 
planting,  varieties,  fertilizers,  propaga¬ 
tion,  pruning,  harvesting  and  marketing 
and  yield. 

“Black  Raspberry  Studies.  III. 
Growth,  and  Yield  as  Influenced  by 
Fertilizers.”  Michigan  Tech.  Bui.  Ill, 
1931 ;  R.  E.  Marshall.  Marked  differences 
in  the  color  of  foliage  for  the  plants  grown 
under  the  different  treatments  occurred 
the  first  season  after  fertilization  and  per¬ 
sisted  throughout  the  three  year  period. 
Neither  the  materials  used  nor  the  time 
of  application  had  any  marked  effect  on 
total  yields.  All  rows  receiving  sulphate 
of  ammonia  produced  heavier  yields 
during  the  early  part  of  the  picking 
season  than  the  unfertilized  rows  or  those 
fertilized  with  acid  phoshate,  but  the 
largest  early  season  yields  were  produced 
by  rows  fertilized  with  nitrogen  just  after 
harvest,  early  in  September,  or  in  the 
Spring.  Increased  yields  for  the  season 
were  accompanied  by  decreased  size  of 
berries.  There  was  a  direct  relationship 
between  rainfall  and  both  size  and  yield 
of  fruits  for  the  season.  Even  small 
amounts  of  precipitation  during  latter 
part  tended  to  increase  size  and  yield. 

“The  Value  of  Plant  and  Tip  Selection 
in  the  Propagation  of  the  Black  Rasp¬ 
berry.”  Michigan  Quarterly  Bui.  Vol.  13, 
No.  4,  1931;  Stanley  Johnston.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  size  of  the  tip  is  relatively 
unimportant  in  determining  subsequent 
yields  of  the  plant  except  possibly  in 
the  case  of  tips  weighing  from  three  to 
five-sixteenths  ounces.  However  such  tips 
are  so  small  that  ordinarily  they  would 
be  discarded  as  culls  by  the  nurseryman. 

Miscellaneous 

“Important  Consideration  in  Pear  Pro¬ 
duction.”  New  York.  Cornell  Ext.  Bui. 
203,  1931 ;  G.  W.  Peck,  Crosby,  Blauvelt, 
Barms,  Mills  and  LaMont.  Many  pear 
orchards  in  New  York  are  located  on  soils 
which  should  not  have  been  planted  to 
fruit.  With  the  present  high  cost  of 


labor  and  the  low  price  of  pears,  many 
of  the  orchards  on  poor  soils  are  not 
worth  maintaining.  Where  pear  orchards 
are  located  on  well-drained  fruit  soils  and 
where  fairly  good  yields  can  be  obtained, 
the  orchards  are  probably  worth  main¬ 
taining.  One  of  the  outstanding  reasons 
for  the  unprofitable  pears  in  New  York 
has  been  the  low  yield.  The  grower,  in 
deciding  whether  to  maintain  his  pear 
orchard,  must  consider  that,  New  York 
pears  will  face  increased  competition 
from  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  increased 
production  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will 
probably  more  than  offset  the  decrease  in 
production  in  the  other  States.  The  re¬ 
turns  per  acre  from  apples  have  been 
double  that  of  pears  in  Western  New  York. 
The  higher  returns  from  apples  have 
caused  growers  to  set  apple  trees  instead 
of  pear  trees.  Practically  no  pear  trees 
have  been  set  in  western  New  York 
since  1930. 

“A  History  of  Fruit  Growing  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Part  I.  the  Colonial  Period 
(1623-1827).”  Proc.  State  Hort.  Assn, 
of  Penna.  3931;  S.  W.  Fletcher.  Part  II, 
The  Transition  Period  (1827-1887)  given 
at  Harrisburg  in  January. 

“Strawberry  Growing.”  New  York 
(Cornell)  Bui.  231,  1931;  G.  W.  Peck.  A 
good  general  bulletin  on  strawberry 
growing. 

“Peach  Growing  in  New  York.”  New 
York  (Cornell)  Bui.  208,  1931;  G.  W. 
Peck.  A  good  general  bulletin  on  peach 
growing.  r.  h.  sudds. 


Celery  Under  Glass 

Can  Mr.  Perkins  advise  me  about 
growing  celery  under  glass?  Would  this 
be  a  profitable  proposition  to  plant  so  as 
to  come  on  late  in  Spring,  after  storage 
celery  is  off  market?  A  dealer  in  celery 
goes  up  in  New  York  State  late  in 
Spring,  I  believe  around  Albany,  and 
gets  a  load  to  satisfy  his  wholesale  trade 
when  same  is  scarce.  He  claims  a  man 
grows  celery  up  there  an  hotbeds.  If  I 
could  grow  it  1  am  in  a  position  to  sell 
it  direct  retail  or  wholesale  to  the  small 
retailer  without  going  through  the  job¬ 
bers  hands.  g.  l.  w. 

Ottsville,  Pa. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  pay  G.  L.  W. 
to  raise  celery  in  hotbeds  for  Spring 
market.  There  is  too  much  labor  and 
expense  attached  to  it,  to  make  it  a  pay¬ 
ing  proposition.  The  seed  would  have  to 
be  sown  in  a  hotbed  in  February  and  the 
plants  transplanted  to  a  cold  frame  as 
soon  as  they  were  large  enough.  Sash 
and  straw  mats  would  have  to  be  used  as 
covering  to  keep  the  plants  from  freezing, 
and  great  care  would  be  needed  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  temperature  at  the  proper  degree. 
Celery  is  a  cold  weather  plant,  and  if 
given  too  much  heat  will  grow  very 
spindling.  The  price  obtained  for  celery 
grown  in  this  manner  is  very  little  higher 
than  that  obtained  from  celery  grown  in 
open  ground1,  and  when  one  takes  into 
consideration  the  cost  of  glass  and  mats 
and  the  extra  labor  it  will  more  than 
offset  the  higher  price  you  would  get  for 
it.  WILLIAM  PERKINS, 


Bush  Limas 

I  have  a  small  farm  of  10  acres  located 
in  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  My  intention  is 
to  specialize  in  growing  improved  Lima 
beans.  The  soil  on  the  entire  place  is 
light,  or  what  we  term  in  this  location 
early  ground.  What  would  be  the  best 
grade  of  fertilizer  to  use?  I  was  thinking 
of  planting  Fordhook  Improved.  What 
would  be  the  best  crop  to  sow  in  the 
Fall  to  build  up  the  soil?  The  usual 
practice  in  this  location  is  rye.  J.  L.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

I  have  grown  a  good  many  varieties  of 
bush  Limas  and  have  never  found  any 
to  surpass  Fordhook.  It  produces  large 
pods,  four  and  five  beans  in  a  pod  in 
clusters.  It  is  of  excellent  flavor ;  the 
shelled  beans  are  of  that,  attractive  green 
color  which  is  always  indicative  of  high¬ 
est  quality.  I  would  make  three  plant¬ 
ings,  the  first  as  soon  as  the  ground  be¬ 
comes  warm  enough  say  May  1,  second 
planting  June  3,  third  planting  July  1. 
The  best  results  I  find,  can  be  obtained 
by  using  a  fertilizer  running  7-10-6.  Rye 
sown  in  the  Fall  is  a  very  good  crop  to 
turn  under  the  following  Spring.  My 
practice  is  to  sow  wheat  in  the  Fall  and 
seed  with  Alsike  clover.  I  cut  the  wheat 
in  July  and  feed  to  my  chickens  in  the 
straw.  By  October  the  Aliske  makes  an 
immense  growth  wrhich  is  then  plowed 
under  which  gives  an  ideal  seedbed  for 
the  following  Spring. 

WILLIAM  PERKINS. 
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Plan  for  the  Future 


Honey  in  Fruit.  Be  prepared  for  the  Prosperity 
which  is  bound  to  come.  A  few  dollars  invested 
jn  Flowering  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens  are 
“Home  Beautifiers,”  and  enhance  its  value’. 

RED  RASPBERRIES 

The  Most  Delicious  of  Small 
Fruits. 

CERTIFIED  VIKING  NEW 

RED  RASPBERRY 

Berries  large,  firm,  fine  quality, 
very  productive,  ripens  early, 
brings  highest  price  oil  the  mar¬ 
ket.  A  money  maker, 

•  We  also  offer  for  sale  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Certified  Government  Inspected  Fruit  Trees,  in¬ 
cluding  New  and  Trustworthy  varieties.  Send  for 
Catalog  (it’s  free)  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  our  Horticultural  Products.  Products  that 
you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  Prop’s. 

WILSON,  NIAGARA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

"'The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 


I  Strawberries 

OAY  Starfc  right.  Allen's 
"  ■  Book  of  Berries 

tells  how.  Describes  best  var¬ 
ieties,  methods  and  plants. 
All  the  best  Everbearing  and 
standard  kinds,  including 
Blakemore  and  Bellmar  ori¬ 
ginated  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agr.  Attractive  prices.  You 
will  flnd  this  Merry  Book  inter¬ 
esting  and  helpful.  It’s  free. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  Peachtree  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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STRAWBERRY 

PPnCITQ  Assured  with  our  cer- 
iflUrl  1 0  titled  Strong  healthy, 
well  rooted,  fresh  dug.  Plants  at 
these  bargain  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment,  or¬ 
der  direct,  or  write  for  free  catalog. 
25  100  500  1000  5000 

PREMIUM  . 25  .70  $1.75  $3.50  $16.25 

Blakemore  . 25  .70  1.75  3.00  13.75 

Aberdeen  or  Cooper . 25  .70  1.75  3.50  16.25 

Sen.  Dunlap  or  Aroma..  .25  .70  1.75  3.50  16.25 

BIG  JOE  or  Wm.  Belt  ..  .25  .75  2.00  4.00  18.00 

Pup  ton  or  Gandy . 25  .70  1.75  3.50  16.25 

CHESAPEAKE  . 30  .85  2.25  4.50  20.00 

Champion  E.  B . 35  .85  2.50  5.00  22.50 

MASTODON  E.  B . 50  1.30  3.75  7.00  30.00 

RAYNER  BROS.,  Box  5.  SALISBURY,  MD. 


BARGAIN  YEAR  IN 

STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Never  before  have  we 
sold  good  plants  so  cheap. 
For  prices  see  back  cover 
page  H.N.  Y.  March  5th. 
Or  write  for  Free  Catalog. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  Salisbury,  Md* 

Strawberry  Plants 

Blakemore  $3.00  per  1,000:  5,000,  $13.75:  Lupton, 
PREMIER,  Dunlap  ami  Gibson.  $3.50  per  1.000; 
5,000.  $16.25.  BIG  JOE,  Cooper,  Beauty  and  WM. 
BEET,  $4.00  per  1.000:  5,000.  $18.00.  MASTODON 
E.  B.  100.  $I.5j  postpaid;  $7.00  per  1,000  collect. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  23  best  varieties  free. 
M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D„  SALISBURY.  MD. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  them.  Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants.  Fruit  Trees  including:  all 
the  new  and  better  varieties.  Asparagus 
and  Rhubarb.  Shade  trees,  shruboery, 
evergreens,  rhododendrons  and  roses  in 
great  assortment.  Everything  at  great¬ 
ly  reduced  prices.  Catalog  now  ready 
for  spring.  It's  free. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  Y  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Raspberries  Are  Profitable  ! 

If  you  start  with  Disease  Free  Plants.  Let  us  prove 
their  value  in  our  new  booklet,  giving  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  and  reduced  prices. 

The  OHIO  SMALL  FRUIT  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
Box  C,  New  Milford,  Ohio 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Chief,  Viking,  Herbert,  Cuthbert,  St.  Regis, 
Columbian  and  Plum  Farmer.  Strawberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  etc. 
All  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List  free. 

BERT  BAKER  -  -  Iloosick  Falls,  N.  Y, 


Strawberries  That  Grow 

Plant  our  hardy  Northern  grown  plants— none  better. 
We  specialize  in  PREMIER  and  MASTODON— buy  direct. 
Premiers,  $3.25  per  1000.  Mastodon,  $7. 85  per  1000. 

Catalog  free.  Write  list  of  wants  for  prices. 
Grant!  Mere  Nursery  -  Baroda,  Michigan 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

16  leading  varieties,  priced  to  suit  the  times.  Plants 
guarantee  to  be  lOOfS  satisfactory  to  you.  Boys  it  will 
pay  you  to  have  our  free  catalogue. 

II.  1).  RICHARDSON  As  SONS  ■  Willards,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Blakemore,  fii.OO  per  thousand.  Aberdeen  and  Lupton, 
$4.00  per  thousand.  All  70c  per  hundred  F.  O.  B. 

IIPOSON  B.  HAINES 

Burlington  County  Mt.  Ilolly  New  Jersey 


»J|  \  OT/'Y'rtY'lM  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants. 

lVl/\0  1  UL»UIN  S  1 .50  per  100.  S8.00  per  1000. 

BASIL  PERRY  Route  5  GEORGETOWN,  Del. 


NEW  Blakemore  Strawberry  Plants — New  ground  raised 

S3. OO -1000.  ROBERT  SMITH  -  Nassawadox,  Va. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— All  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants.  Cat.  free.  H.  II.  BENJilNQ,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


V»e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


MAY  JUNE 
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ING  SUMMER  v.  FALL  WIN 


Made  by  a  Firm  with  93  years 
Of  Chemical  Experience 


Reflections  on  Grafting 

As  we  formerly  had  a  large  number  of 
varieties  of  apples  in  our  orchards  and 
many  of  them  proved  undesirable  we  have 
been  doing  considerable  grafting  for  many 
years.  About  20  years  ago  we  grafted 
about  200  trees  that  were  untrue  to  name 
to  McIntosh  and  Duchess.  These  today 
are  large  vigorous  profitable  trees.  An¬ 
other  sweet  variety  of  unknown  name  we 
grafted  about  this  time  to  Rome  and  Spy. 
We  also  changed  over  several  Itambo 
trees  which  today  are  our  heaviest-pro¬ 
ducing  McIntosh.  We  topworked  25  or 
more  Wdnesap  trees,  which  made  a  poor 
growth,  and  produced  small  fruit.  These 
■were  grafted  to  Wolf  River,  produce 
mammoth  specimens  today  and  they  have 
extremely  vigorous  branch  development. 
In  these  early  attempts  we  always  used 
the  prepared  wax  which  was  warmed  and 
applied  by  hand  and  could  be  used  on 
balmy  days. 

About  five  years  ago  we  studied  up  on 
grafting,  securing  information  from  our 
State  College  and  from  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania 
and  other  States.  We  adopted  homemade 
liquid  wax,  which  is  made  by  boiling  up 
six  to  seven  pounds  of  resin,  one  pound 
of  beeswax,  and  one  pint  of  linseed  oil 
and  one-fourth  to  one-half  pound  of 
powdered  charcoal.  This  is  made  up  in 
double  or  triple  batches  in  spare  time  or 
during  the  noon  hour.  It  takes  about  20 
minutes  to  make  a  large  batch.  The  mix¬ 
ture  can  be  cooled1  and  reheated  to  liquid 
state  as  wanted.  When  wanted  it  is 
poured  into  a  small  kettle  which  is  used 
but  in  the  field.  We  cut  the  top  out  of 
a  five  gallon  oil  can  and  put  a  wire  handle 
with  rubber  hose  grip  on  it.  In  this  we 
place  a  small  common  alcohol  or  kerosene 
stove  in  which  we  burn  kerosene  or  gaso¬ 
line.  We  put  the  stove  in  bottom  of  the 
can  and  'place  this  small  kettle  of  wax 
on  top.  It  just  about  fills  the  can  and  is 
easy  to  carry.  The  heat  of  the  stove  is 
regulated  to  keep  the  wax  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  liquid  state  and'  not  too  hot  to  burn 
the  tissues.  When  ready  to  wax  we  take 
the  small  kettle  with  hook  attached  for 
convenience  into  the  tree  with  us. 

We  started  out  on  a  comprehensive 
plan  some  five  or  six  years  ago  of  cutting 
or  grafting  those  varieties  that  seemed  to 
us  unprofitable.  In  doing  we  chose  to 
graft  the  more  vigorous  trees.  As  a  result 
we  had  varying  aged  trees  and  various 
varieties  to  work  on.  We  grafted 
Jonathan,  some  over  35  years  of  age. 
Wagener,  Hubbardston,  Bellflower,  Gilli- 
flower,  Autumn  Strawberry,  Duchess, 
Wolf  River,  Tolman  Sweet,  Hyde  King, 
Tetofsky,  Stump,  Opalescent,  Ben  Davis. 
Most  of  these  were  topworked  to  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  with  some  to  Spy,  and  a  few  to 
Delicious.  We  also  grafted  a  row  of 
young  McIntosh  to  Delicious  for  pollin- 
izers.  We  had  good  success,  and  about 
all  of  the  McIntosh  grafts  bore  last  year, 
which  was  their  fourth  season,  some 
having  as  many  as  three  bushels  apiece. 
One  McIntosh  scion  which  was  set  in  the 
Spring  of  1929  bore  two  apples  the  same 
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WHAT  brand  of  insecticides  you 
select  now  largely  determines 
the  yield  of  fancy  fruit  and  extra 
profits  you  get  next  fall.  It  is  chiefly 
a  matter  of  your  "mix”. 

So  when  you  go  to  your  dealer  now, 
keep  your  mind  on  your  apples  in 
storage  next  winter. 

The  grower  who  sees  to  it  that  only 
GRASSELLI  Insecticides  and  Fungicides 
go  into  the  tank  of  his  spray  rig,  has 
taken  a  long  step  toward  crop  quality. 

Wherever  you  see  the  GRASSELLI 
signs  in  a  dealer’s  window  or  ware¬ 
house,  there  you  will  know  is  the 
home  of  good  spray  products;  because 
the  dealer  who  announces  that  he  is 
satisfied  with  no  lesserquality  than  GRASSELLI  GRADE  is  a  dealer 
who  puts  your  interest  first,  by  offering  you  unfailing  crop  pro- 
tection.There  is,  no  doubt  such  a  dealer  near  you— if  not,  write  us. 

THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Founded  1839  Incorporated  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Arsenate  of  Lead . .  Calcium  Arsenate . .  Lime  Sulphur . .  Dry  Lime  Sulphur . .  Kleenup  Oil 

Grasselli  Grower’s  Guide... FREE 


. .Sulphate  of  Nicotine . .  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  .  .  Casein  Spreader  .  .  Sulforon  .  . 
Flake  Zinc  Sulphate  .  .  and  a  Complete 
Line  of  Spray  and  Dust  Mixtures. 

DUTOX  (Non- Arsenical) .  ..Controls 
beetles,weevils,andleaf-eatinginsects. 
Successfullyusedforcontrolofcodling 
moth  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  last  year. 


The  Grasselli  Chemical  Co., 
629  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Please  send  me  complimentary  copy  of 
'Grasselli  Grower’s  Guide." 


Name 


Town 


R.  D. 


State 


My  Dealer  is 


His  Address 


year.  Some  of  the  Delicious  bore  last 
year  but  the  Spy  of  course  are  tardy  in 
bearing  by  nature. 

We  prepare  the  wax  as  mentioned 
above  and  do  the  work  preferably  on  good 
days  in  early  Spring  but  we  can  work 
at  much  lower  femeratures  than  is  possi¬ 
ble  with  the  hard  wax.  Scions  are  cut 
the  same  day  used  if  possible  so  they  dry 
out  very  little.  These  are  rolled  and 
carried  in  wet  burlap  and  prepared  for 
use  at  each  tree.  We  cut  the  scions  so 
far  as  possible  from  known  productive 
and  high-colored  strain  trees.  We  have 
been  securing  our  Spy  scions  from  a  135 
year  old  tree  that  bears  a  fine  type  of 
Spy. 

We  work  .two  men  to  a  team.  One  cuts 
off  the  limbs  and  waxes  the  cuts  while 
the  other  prepares  the  scions,  splits  the 
stock  and  sets  them.  We  use  the  cleft 
graft  entirely  and  choose  limbs  w’ith 
smooth  bark  not  more  than  three  inches 
through.  We  follow  the  approved  method 
of  cutting  off  the  limb  at  an  angle  prefer¬ 
ably  so  that  the  upper  split  of  stock  and 
face  of  it  is  away  from  the  sun.  We 
follow  custom  in  preparing  the  scions  and 
in  setting  them  although  we  invariably 
set  at  least  two  scions  to  each  stock. 
Waxing  is  very  important.  We  have  the 
liquid  wax  melted  to  about  consistency  of 
thick  maple  syrup  but  not  too  hot  to 
burn  tissues  of  stock  or  scion.  This  can 
be  tested  by  putting  a  small  drop  on  the 
hand.  We  use  a  common  paint  brush  to 
apply  wax.  This  is  dipped  in  wax  and 
then  scar  and  all  splits  are  throughly 
coated.  It  is  usually  advisable  to  let  one 
coat  harden  and  then  apply  another  on 
top  along  the  cracks  where  there  is  danger 
of  air  entrance  to  make  sure  that  all 
crevices  are  properly  sealed.  We  put  a 
drop  on  top  of  each  scion  also.  We 
usually  go  over  the  trees  again  in  June 
and  check  up  on  any  checking  of  the  wax 
or  spreading  of  the  clefts.  This  cuts  down 
scion  mortality. 

The  first  year  we  choose  upper  limbs 
of  the  tree  as  the  scions  require  light  and 
air  to  grow  properly.  On  a  15  or  18  year 
old  tree  we  would  graft  four  or  five 
branches  the  first  year  spacing  them 
throughout  the  top.  On  older  trees  more 
might  be  chosen.  On  fairly  vigorous  frees 
we  complete  grafting  in  three  years  and 
complete  removal-  of  side  limbs  in  four 
years.  On  older  trees  conditions  of  the 
tree  determines  largely  the  number  of 
years  to  be  taken  to  complete  the  wmrk. 
I  believe  that  once  started  the  job  should 
be  completed  in  five  years  at  least  as  the 


Write  for  circular  describing  our  seeds  from  varieties,  strains  and 
sources  recommended  by  experiment  station:  also  triple  strength 
fertilizer,  and  chemicals  for  potato  scab  control,  seed  treating  and 
inoculating,  dusting  and  spraying.  They  help  you  save  money  and 
make  money.  Write  today, 

K.  C.  Livermore  Box  R  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS,  CABBAGE,  SWEET  CORN 


Years  of  Skilled 
Seleding  Back 
our  West  Branch 
Sweepstakes, 
Cornell  No.  11, 
and  Yates  Flint 
Corns.  They 
make  more  feed 
per  acre.  Ask 
for  latest  prices. 


mm 


i 


MIXTURE  OF 

GRAIN  AND  HAY 

— DAIRYMEN-— 

Grow  your  concentrated  Grain  Feeds  on  your 
own  Farm  and  save  money. 
MIXTURE  NO.  1.  Equal  parts.  Heavyweight 
Oats,  Alpha  Barley.  Canada  Field  Peas. 
Recommended  editorially  by  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Analysis: — Protein  15.7%,  Fat  2.5%. 
Yields  reported: — 60  to  89  bu.  per  acre. 
MIXTURE  NO.  2.  Heavyweight  Oats,  Alpha 
Barley,  Spring  Wheat.  Analysis:— Protein 
12%.  Fat  3%  and  some  use  just  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley,  in  equal  proportions. 

Sow  These  Seeds  Freely 

This  Spring  and  you  need  not  spend  a  Dollar 
for  concentrated  or  open  Formula  Dairy  Feeds 
in  a  year. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM 

Oats,  Barley,  Peas,  Spring  Wheat,  Corn,  Alfalfa, 
Clover.  Grass  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes. 

The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 

at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Catalog  and  Complete  Price  List — FREE.  Use  the 
coupon  or  a  postal  card. _ _ 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Send  Catalog  and  Complete  Price  List. 

Name . . . . . 

P.  0 . 

State  . 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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main  strength  goes  into  old  stock  instead 
of  producing  fruit  of  new  variety  until 
old  limbs  are  cut  off. 

We  believe  it  good  practice  to  set  two 
to  four  scions  to  a  stock  and  to  choose  to 
place  more  grafts  than  will  be  needed 
permanently  because  this  insures  a  higher 
percentage  of  catches  and  the  unwanted 
scions  or  grafts  can  be  easily  removed 
later  on  when  it  is  seen  that  they  are  not 
necessary.  The  extra  cost  and  labor  is 
repaid  in  getting  a  better  balanced  frame¬ 
work  in  the  end.  The  second  year  we 
place  four  or  five  more  grafts,  usually 
distributing  them  among  the  middle  and 
lower  branches,  and  cutting  off  some  of 
the  side  limbs  or  unwanted  limbs.  The 
third  year  we  finish  up  putting  a  graft 
here  or  there  where  needed  or  in  a  place 
where  one  has  blown  out  or  died  previ¬ 
ously.  We  about  finish  removal  of  parent 
tree  wood  the  third  year.  The  fourth 
year  we  tip  back  the  grafted  limbs,  re¬ 
move  some  of  them  that  are  obviously 
unwanted,  complete  removal  of  old  stock 
limbs  and  hope  for  a  small  crop.  In  the 
fifth  year  we  may  proceed  to  thin  moder¬ 
ately  and  correctively  and  expect  our  first 


crop  if  successful.  On  the  older  trees  we 
may  still  be  putting  in  a  graft  or  two  or 
removing  limbs.  We  may  have  to  nurse 
a  tree  along  awhile  as  it  is  difficult  to 
top-work  old  specimens. 

If  one  keeps  to  the  rules  it  is  simple 
and  inexpensive  to  top-work  over  fairly 
large  number  of  trees.  A  few  tools  such 
as  a  grafting  tool,  hammer,  saw,  five- 
gallon  oil  can,  small  kerosene  stove,  a 
couple  of  kettles,  a  paint  brush  and 
material  for  making  wax  are  needed.  We 
need  to  select  our  scions  carefully  and  do 
our  work  carefully.  I  have  found  that 
we  can  get  00  per  cent  of  our  grafts  to 
come  through  with  one  or  more  live 
scions.  We  can  produce  apples  in  three 
years  and  small  crops  at.  four  years  from 
grafting.  McIntosh  takes  easily  and  grows 
well.  Spy  scions  grow  in  almost  any  kind 
of  stock  and  do  exceptionally  well.  If  a 
grower  small  or  large  has  a  unmber  of 
thrifty  trees  of  an  unprofitable  variety  it 
will  pay  him  well  to  investigate  top-work¬ 
ing  and  spend  a  few  days  at  it  this 
Spring.  There  is  no  mystery  to  this  elab¬ 
oration  on  the  work  of  nature. 

MALCOLM  HITCHINGS 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets  Philadelphia  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
March  26,  1932.  In  most  cases  the  top  price  is 
given. 

MILK 


March:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  $1.16;  Class  2B,  $1.36;  Class  3,  $1.15. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.69;  Class  2, 
$1.35;  Class  3,  $1.15. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  2414c;  extra.  92  score, 
23  %c;  firsts,  87  to  91  score,  2214  to  2314c;  lower 
grades,  2014c;  ladles,  18  to  20c;  packing  stock, 
12  to  17c;  sweet  fancy,  2614c;  extras,  2514c; 
firsts,  2214  to  24%e;  renovated,  2114c;  centra¬ 
lized,  22c. 

EGGS 


Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  includ¬ 
ing  premium,  2214  to  23%c;  hennery  specials,  20 
to  2114c;  standards,  18  to  1814c;  nearby  me¬ 
diums,  “  17  to  18c;  browns,  special  pack,  16  to 
18c;  standards,  15  to  1514c;  mixed  colors,  spe¬ 
cial  pack,  16  to  1714c;  standards,  45  lbs..  14%c; 
rehandled  receipts,  43  lbs.,  13%c;  mediums,  11 
to  12c:  Pacific  Coast  fresh  specials,  23c;  stand¬ 
ards,  21  to  2214c. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  214  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds.  114  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers”  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  22c;  chickens,  large  breeds,  best, 
27c:  small  breeds,  best,  24c;  roosters,  10c; 
ducks,  19c;  geese,  15c;  rabbits,  lb.,  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  30c:  fair  to  good,  20  to 
20c-  capons,  best,  32c:  roosters,  13c;  fowls,  23c; 
ducks,  17c;  geese,  18c:  turkeys,  No.  1,  30c; 
squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  35c;  graded,  40c;  dark, 
doz.,  $3.50;  culls,  $2.50. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $7.75;  bulls,  $3.75;  cows.  $3; 
calves  best,  $10.50;  common  to  good,  $8  to 
$9  50;  sheep,  $3;  lambs,  $8.25;  hogs,  $4.75. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  13c;  good  to  choice,  9  to 
11c;  lambs,  hothouse,  head,  $7. 

POTATOES 


Long  Island,  150  lbs..  $2.10;  Maine,  ISO  lbs.. 
$2-  Idaho,  100  lbs.,  $2.35;  new,  bbl.,  $4;  sweet 
potatoes,  Md.,  bu.,  75c;  Jersey,  bu.,  $1.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.,  $9;  beets,  bu.,  50c;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  20c;  cabbage,  ton,  $45;  carrots,  bu., 
bskt.,  $2;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.75:  cucumbers, 
Fla  bu.,  $3.50;  eggplant,  bu.,  $2.50;  horse¬ 
radish,  bbl.,  $6.50;  kale,  bbl.,  $1;  lettuce,  bu., 
$3  25;  onions,  100  lbs..  $3.50;  parsley,  bu., 
$1  75;  peas,  bu.,  $3;  peppers,  bu.,  $3.50;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  $1.15;  string  beans,  bit.,  $o.50:  toma¬ 
toes,  Fla.,  crate,  $2;  watercress,  100  belts.,  $8. 

FRUITS 

Annies,  R.  I.  Greening,  bskt.,  $1.35;  Wealthy, 
$1.10;  McIntosh,  $2.25;  Baldwin,  $1.10;  Stay- 
man  $1  10:  York  Imperial,  $1;  pears,  En.,  bu., 
$1;  strawberries,  Sn„  pt„  23c;  kumquats,  qt., 
14c;  peaches,  Argentine,  box  of  17  lbs.,  $3. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1 


$19;  No.  2,  $18;  No.  3.  $15; 
$18;  straw,  rye,  $20;  oat  and 


clover  mixed, 

wheat,  $11-  FEEDS 

Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
$22.35;  standard  middlings,  $21.35;  Red- 
hominy  feed,  $19.25;  cottonseed 


N. 
bran, 
dog.  $23.35; 
meal,  $21.85. 


Wheat,  No 
49%  c;  oats,  No.  2 


GRAIN 

2  red,  71*40;  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
white,  35c;  rye,  61%c. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 
City  Public  Markets 

Dairy  Products — Butter,  tub,  27  to  30c:  fancy, 
tub,  30  to  33c;  print,  29  to  32c:  cheese,  store, 
19  to  25c;  eggs,  doz.,  grade  A,  29  to  33c:  grade 
B,  19  to  25e;  grade  C.  15  to  18c;  milk,  qt., 
grade  A,  15c;  grade  B,  10  to  12c;  loose, _  8c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  eating,  doz.,  25  to  35c;  cook¬ 
ing.  4  to  6c;  oranges,  select,  doz.,  40  to  oOe; 
medium,  doz.,  25  to  30c;  small,  15  to  18,  -oc, 
table  grapes,  15  to  20c;  pears,  eating,  doz.,  40 
to  50c:  pineapples,  each,  10  to  15c;  strawber¬ 
ries  pt  .  24  to  26c;  bananas,  doz.,  la  to  20c; 
grapefruit,  5  to  8c;  tangerines,  12  to  15,  2oc; 
lemons,  15  to  20,  25c.  _  ia  , 

Vegetables. — White  potatoes,  la  lbs.,  19  to 
23c-  sweet  potatoes,  3  lbs.,  10c;  new  potatoes, 
5c;  parsnips,  3  lbs.,  10c;  yellow  turnips,  3  lbs., 
10c;  carrots,  loose,  5c;  carrots,  bcli  10  to 
12c;  onions,  5  to  8e;  cauliflower,  head,  .0  to 
35c;  cranberries,  20  to  25c;  beets  bch.  0  to  8c; 
c-elerv  bch.,  12  to  15c;  lettuce,  head,  8  to  J-c, 
tomatoes,  12  to  15c;  peas,  18  to  20c;  string 
beans,  20  to  25c;  Lima  beans,  la  to  _0c  ,  arti¬ 
chokes,  10  to  lac;  spinach,  6  to  8c;  broccoli.  10 
to  12e;  mushrooms,  30  to  35c;  cabbage,  new,  a 
to  7c;  old,  3  to  5c;  kale,  5c.  . 

Dressed  Poultry.— Turkeys,  young  la  to  18 

lbs..  33  to  37c;  8  to  11  lbs.,  34  to  38c:  broilers, 
plump,  35  to  39c;  frying  chickens,  29  to  o3c; 
roast  chickens,  over  5  lbs.,  33  to  3oc,  3  ,2  to 
414  lbs  .  32  to  34c;  fricassee  fowls,  a  to  b  lbs., 
28” to  30c;  3%  to  4  lbs..  27  to  29c;  goslings,  10 
to  12  lbs.,  26  to  30c;  guineas,  young,  pair.  81. 7a 
to  $2;  squabs,  %  to  1,  lb.  each,  55  to  60c:  old 
roosters,  soup  chickens.  17  to  20c;  capons.  6  to 
7  lbs..  34  to  37c;  7  to  9  lbs.,  3a  to  40c;  to  6 
lbs.,  21  to  23c. 


Butter — Solid-packed  creamery,  in  tubs,  fancy, 
higher  scoring  than  extra.  25%  to  28%e;  92 
score,  24 %c-:  91  score,  23%:  90  score,  23c;  89 
score,  22 %c;  88  score,  22%c;  87  score,  22c;  86 
score,  21%c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  extra  firsts.  15%c;  fresh  firsts, 
in  new  <  ases,  14c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand 
cases,  13%c:  average  current  receipts,  in  sec¬ 
ond-hand  cases.  12%c;  fresh  seconds,  11  to 
12c:  refrigerator  firsts,  11  to  12c:  seconds,  10 
to  11c;  carefully  selected  and  c.andled  fresh 
eggs,  in  cases,  19  to  21c.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  quotes:  Pacific  Coast 
whites,  best  marks,  22%  to  24c:  nearby,  closely 
selected  whites,  extras,  18  to  22c;  nearby 
whites,  extra,  15%  to  17%c;  nearby  brown, 
extra.  15%  to  16%c;  nearby,  average  extras, 
mixed  colors.  14%  to  15c:  nearby  graded  firsts, 
mixed  colors,  13%  to  14c;  nearby  current  re¬ 
ceipts.  mixed  colors,  12%  to  13c;  Midwest,  aver¬ 
age  extra,  mixed  colors.  15  to  15%e;  Midwest, 
graded  firsts,  mixed  colors.  14  to  14%c;  Mid¬ 
west.  current  receipts,  mixed  colors.  13  to  13%c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fancy  Plymouth  Rocks,  21  to 
22c:  mixed  colors,  fancy,  19  to  20e;  ordinary, 
18  to  19c:  White  Leghorns,  fancy.  18  to  20c; 
ordinary.  14  to  17c:  roasting  chickens,  fancy, 
large.  Pit-mouth  Rocks.  22  to  23c:  Spring  chick¬ 
ens.  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks,  medium-sized,  23 
to  24c:  broilers,  fancy,  Plymouth  Rocks,  26  to 
27c:  barebaeks  and  poor  quality,  lower:  broil¬ 
ers.  fancy  mixed  colors,  23  to  25c;  mixed  col¬ 
ored  Spring  chickens,  fancy.  18  to  20c;  staggy 
young  roosters.  15c;  old  roosters,  12c:  ducks, 
large.  White  Pekin,  young,  20c;  ducks,  mixed 
colors,  old,  17  to  18c:  Muscovy  ducks,  17  to 
18c:  turkeys,  fancy  hens,  26c;  toms.  16  to  18c; 
geese,  fat,  15  to  18c:  ordinary,  12  to  14c; 
guineas,  fancy,  young,  2  lbs.  each  or  over.  $1.20 
per  pair;  under  2  lbs.,  fancy,  young,  90c;  stag¬ 
gy.  75c;  old  guineas,  65  to  70c;  pigeons,  per 
pair,  young.  30c;  old.  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in  boxes, 
weighing  over  6  lbs..  19  to  20c:  weighing  6  lbs., 
21c;  4  to  5%  lbs..  22c:  3  to  3%  lbs.,  20  to  21c; 
2%  lbs.,  19c:  under  2%  lbs.,  18c;  old  roosters, 
dry-picked.  Western,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over, 
12  to  13c:  under  5  lbs.,  10  to  11c;  chickens, 
fresh-killed,  as  to  quality,  17  to  24e;  chickens, 
frozen,  4  lbs.  or  over.  25  to  27c;  2%  to  3%  lbs.. 
24  to  25c:  2  lbs.  or  under,  25  to  27c;  Pacific 
Coast,  broilers,  fancy,  frozen,  26  to  28c. 

Apples.— Maryland.  Yorks.  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in. 
up,  $1.10;  U.  S.  No.  1.  2% -in.  up.  $1;  Staymans, 
U.  S.  No.  1.  2% -in.  up,  fine  quality,  $1.50:  U. 
S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  showing  scald.  $1.10:  Wine- 
saps,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2*4-50.  up,  $1.15:  Paragons, 
IT.  S.  fancy.  3%-in.  up.  $1.25;  IT.  S.  fancy,  3-in. 
up.  $1.10  to  $1.15;  U.  S.  fancy,  2%-in.  up, 
si. 10:  Delaware,  Yorks.  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up, 
90c:  Pennsylvania.  Staymans,  U.  S.  No.’l,  3-in. 
up,  $1.25  to  $1.35:  few  higher;  TT.  S.  No.  1,  2%- 
in.  tip.  $1.15  to  $1.25;  few  higher:  Delicious, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up.  fair  to  good  condition, 
$1.25;  AVest  Virginia.  Staymans.  U.  S.  No.  1, 
3-in.  up.  $1.25  to  $1.35;  few  higher:  U.  S.  No. 

1.  2%-in.  up.  $1.15  to  $1.25:  few  higher:  De¬ 
licious,  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up  and  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2%-in.  up,  considerably  ripe.  $1  to  $1.15;  Arir- 
ginia.  Winesaps,  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up,  $1.15 
to  $1.25:  Staymans.  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.’  up, 
considerably  ripe.  $1.15  to  $1.20;  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2%-in.  up,  considerably  ripe,  $1.15:  New  York 
Baldwins,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up.  $1  to  $1.10; 
Rhode  Island,  Greenings,  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in. 
up.  fair  to  good  condition,  $1  to  $1.10:  u”  S. 
utility,  2%-in.  up.  fair  to  good  condition,  65c; 
street  sales.  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina. 
%-bu.  bskts.,  A7ork,  35  to  55c:  Ben  Davis.  35  to 
50c:  Romes.  35  to  50c:  Paragons,  40  to  65c; 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland.  Delaware  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  bu..  U.  S.  No.  1.  medium  to  large.  Stay- 
mans  and  Delicious.  $1  to  $1.50:  few  Staymans 
higher;  Romes,  75c  to  $1.25;  other  varieties, 
75c  to  $1. 

Cabbage. — New  crates,  approximately  80  lbs., 
fiat  and  round  type,  best,  $3.85  to  $4;  poorer 
quality  and  condition  low  as  $3.50:  Florida,  %- 
bbl.  liprs.,  pointed  type,  $2.25  to  $2.50:  mostly 
$2.25  to  $2.35:  South  Carolina,  %-bbl.  hprs.', 
pointed  type,  $2.25  to  $2.50:  Alabama.  100-lb, 
erts.,  flat  tvpe,  $4.50:  Old.  market  steady;  New 
York  Danish.  80-11).  sacks,  $2  to  $2.25;  90-lb. 
sacks,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  poor  lower,  mostly  $2.50; 
bulk  per  ton  Danish,  few  sales,  $40  to  $55.  ac¬ 
cording  to  condition.  Street  sales:  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  100-lb.'  sacks,  $2.75. 

Potatoes. — Maine,  boat  receipts,  dock  sales. 
100-lb.  sacks.  Green  Mountain,  U.  S.  No.  1.  82 
(o  90c:  few  higher:  Idaho.  100-lb.  sacks.  Russet 
Burbanks,  U.  S.  No.  1.  bakers-in,  $1.75  to  $1.85; 
15-lb.  sacks,  Russet  Burbanks,  bakers.  32c. 
Street  sales:  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  100- 
lb.  sacks,  various  varieties.  U.  S.  No.  1.  65  to 
80c:  well  graded.  85  to  90c;  poorly  graded.  50 
to  60c;  U.  S.  No.  2,  35  to  45c:  boat  receipts, 
Florida,  bu.  erts.,  Bliss  Triumphs  and  Spauld¬ 
ing  Rose,  U.  S.  No.  1.  $1.10  to  $1.25;  U.  S.  No. 

2,  75c  to  $1. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  AV.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  moderate  supplies  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
offered  on  the  Bost  Produce  Market  during 
the  past  week  have  sold  well  in  most  cases. 
Eggs  steadied  and  became  firmer  toward  the 
close  of  the  week.  The  wool  market  continued 
very  dull  and  inactive  with  further  price  re¬ 
cessions  occasioned  by  the  lack  of  activity 
among  buyers. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady.  Na¬ 
tive  various  varieties  ordinary  25  to  75e.  Bald¬ 
wins  mostly  75c  to  $1.35.  Extra  fancy  mostly 
$1.50  to  $2.  McIntosh  mostly  $1.50  to  $2.  Extra 
fancy  $2.25  to  $2.60  std.  bu.  box.  Ale.  various 
varieties  ord.  $1.50  to  $3  bbl.  A’a.  various  va¬ 
rieties  85c  to  $1.10  bu.  tub.  Pa.  and  N.  Y. 


Baldwins  U.  S.  Utility  65  to  90c,  poorer  50c. 
U.  S.  1  90c  to  $1.10  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  fair. 
Native  cut  off  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Texas 
behd.  $1.15  to  $1.50,  few  fancy  $1.65  %  crt. 

Cabbage.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  N.  Y.  Danish  $1.10  to  $1.35  90  lbs.  Tex. 
erts.  $3.50  to  $4.  Savoy  mostly  $1.50  cr.  Fla. 
1%-bu.  hprs.  white  $2.85  to  $3. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  cut  off  best  $2.25  to  $2.50,  poor¬ 
er  low  as  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  cut  and 
washed  $1.50  to  $1.85  bu.  bskt.  Calif,  behd. 
best  $3  to  $3.50,  smaller  low  as  $2  crt.  Tex. 
behd.  best  $3  to  $3.75,  smaller  lower  crate. 

Cauliflower. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Calif,  pony  erts.  mostly  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native.  Fla.  10-in.  erts.  best  $2.50  to  $3.50, 
poorer  low  as  $1.50. 

Cranberries. —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Mass,  %-bbl.  erts.  Ilowes  best  $3.50  to 
$4,  poorer  low  as  $2. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Hothouse  native  00  to  72  cukes,  ordinary  $3  to 
$5,  best  mostly  $6  to  $6.50  std.  bu.  box.  Fla. 
cartons,  fancy,  mostly  $1  to  $1.25  doz.  Fla. 
outdoor  $3  to  $3.50  bu.  hpr.  Ohio  hothouse 
fancy  mostly  $2  24  cukes. 

Dandelions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  hotbed  $1.75  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  hothouse  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  $2  to  $2.75,  poorer 
low  as  $1.50  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  75c  to  $1.25.  N.  Y.  50c  to  $1.  Pa.  35 
to  85c,  few  $1  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  $2  to  $2.25  std.  bu.  box.  Mass,  yel¬ 
low  med.  mostly  $2.50  to  $2.75  50  lbs.  N.  Y. 
large  mostly  $2.85  to  $3  50  lbs.  Mich,  large 
$2.75  to  $3  50  lbs.  Chile  mostly  $3.50  crt. 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  cut  off  best  $1  to  $1.25,  poorer 
low  as  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Me.  100  lbs.  Green  Mountains  best  mostly  85c, 
few  80c  100-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  I.  few  sales  mostly 
$1.50  to  $1.60  90-lb.  bag.  Fla.  U.  S.  1  $5  to 
$5.25  bbl. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  50  to  60  bclis.  best  $1  to  $1.25, 
few  fancy  $1.50,  poorer  low  as  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  mostly  8  to  9c  lb.  AVash,  extra 
fancy  mostly  $1.50  15-lb.  box.  Calif,  outdoor 
$1.25  to  $1.50  20-lb.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Tex. 
Savoy  85c  to  $1.15  bu.  bskt. 

Squash.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Hubbard  native  $5  to  $6.50  bbl.,  mostly 
$120  to  $140  ton.  Ohio  light  arrivals,  no  sales 
noted. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  ruta  or  purple  tops  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 
AAUiite  Capes  50  to  75c  50-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  I. 
ruta,  mostly  75c,  few  85c  50-lb.  bag. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
poor.  Hothouse  native  no  sales  noted.  Fla.  out¬ 
door  ord  $1.25  to  $1.75.  fair  quality  $2  to  $2.50 
lug.  Mex.  fair  $2  to  $3  lug. 

Hay, — Supplies  plentiful,  demand  poor,  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  No.  1  Timothy  $1S:  No.  2  Timothy 
$17.  Eastern  fine  to  coarse  $14.50  to  $15.50. 
Clover  mixed  red  $16.50;  Alsike  $17  ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm.  Creamery  extras  23%e; 
firsts  22%  to  23c;  seconds  21%  to  22c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  22c;  white  extras  20  to  21c;  fresh 
eastern  17  to  18c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  heavy,  market  low¬ 
er.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  21  to  22c;  3  to  3%  lbs. 
20  to  21c.  Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  23  to  24c:  4% 
lbs.  25c.  Roosters  13  to  14c  lb.  Stags  14  to 
17c.  Cations  27  to  30c.  Live  poultry  firm.  Fowl 

19  to  20c.  Leghorns  18  to  19c.  Chickens  large 

20  to  22c.  Stags  12  to  14c.  Roosters  10  to  12e. 
Broilers  large  20  to  22c;  small  15  to  16c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
extras  1931  18  to  18%c;  extras  1930  no  sales; 
firsts  17  to  17%c:  fresh  firsts  14  to  14%e;  west¬ 
ern  held  extras  1931  16  to  17c;  extras  1930  no 
sales;  firsts  15%  to  16c;  fresh  firsts  1931  13% 
to  14c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.25  to 
$3.75.  Calif,  small  white  $3.50  to  $4.  Yellow 
eyes  $3.50  to  $4.  Red  kidney  $3.50  to  $4.  Lima 
$5  to  $5.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

AVool. — Market  continued  dull,  demand  light, 
prices  weak. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  22c;  cloth¬ 
ing,  17  to  18c;  %  blood,  combing.  22  to  23c; 
clothing,  18c;  %  blood,  combing,  22c;  clothing, 
19c;  %  blood,  combing,  20  to  21c;  clothing,  19c. 

Scoured  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing,  54  to  56c; 
clothing,  45  to  47c;  %  blood,  combing,  48  to 
51c;  clothing,  *41  to  42c;  %  blood,  combing,  40 
to  52c:  clothing,  35  to  37c:  %  blood,  combing, 
35  to  37c;  clothing,  33  to  34c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  54  to  56c;  clothing,  45  to  48c;  %  blood, 
combing,  50  to  53c;  clothing,  45  to  47c;  % 
blood,  combing,  45  to  48c;  clothing,  41  to  43c; 
%  blood  combing,  38  to  41c;  clothing,  34  to  37c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs.- — Supply  very  light,  market  fully  50c 
higher,  some  sales  up  more,  demand  fair,  bulk 
of  sales  $4.50  to  $5. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes,  excepting  veal- 
ers,  light;  vealers  offered  in  fairly  liberal  quan¬ 
tities;  cows  and  bulls  steady  to  50c  higher; 
vealers  about  steady;  demand  in  general  some¬ 
what  improved  over  last  week. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2.50  to  $4;  low 
cutter  to  medium  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $3.50. 

Arealers. — Medium  and  choice  $4  to  $7;  cull 
and  common  $2.50  to  $4. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  rather  light,  market  fully 
steady  with  last  week;  few  selected  choice  $120 
to  $125;  demand  fair  for  better  grades,  slow_  for 
others.  Choice,  head,  $95  to  $110;  good,  $85  to 
$95;  medium,  $50  to  $85;  common,  $40  to  $50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples  of  good  quality  show  a  stronger  tone. 
Buttey  and  eggs  are  holding  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  27  to  2Sc;  tubs,  25  to  26c; 
firsts,  22  to  24c.  Cheese,  steady;  new  daisies, 
brick,  15c;  longhorn,  16c;  old  daisies,.  18c;  lim- 
burger,  24  to  25e.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy, 
21  to  22c;  grade  A,  15  to  20c;  grade  B.  14  to 
15c;  grade  C,  12  to  13c;  nearby  at  market,  13  to 
16c;  western,  13  to  14c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  19 
to  21c;  fryers,  23  to  24c;  broilers,  25  to  27c; 
ducks,  18  to  19c;  turkeys,  26  to  28c.  Live  poul¬ 
try,  steady;  fowls,  17  to  20c;  springers,  14  to 
19c;  stags,  15  to  16c;  old  roosters,  12c;  capons, 
24  to  25c;  ducks,  18  to  20c;  geese.  14  to  15c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  stronger;  A\7olf 
River,  bu.,  50  to  75c:  AVinesap,  60  to  75c; 
AVealthy,  65  to  75c;  Baldwin,  50  to  95c:  Green¬ 
ing,  40c  to  $1;  King,  85c  to  $1;  Snow,  Rome 
Beautv,  $1  to  $1.25:  Northern  Spy,  50c  to  $1.50; 
Delicious,  75c  to  $1.65;  McIntosh,  $1  to  $1.75. 
Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  33  to  40c; 
Maine,  2-bu.  bag,  $1.40;  Fla.,  bu.,  $1.90  to  $2: 
Idaho,  bakers,  25-lb.  bag,  65  to  70c;  sweets, 
Del.,  bu.  hpr.,  80  to  85c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea  me¬ 
dium,  ewt.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  red  kidney,  $2.75  to 
$3;  marrow,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  white  kidney,  $4.50. 
Onions,  steady:  home-grown,  bu.,  $2  to  $3.25; 
yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.50  to  $3.25;  Spanish,  50- 
lb.  bag,  $3.50  to  $4.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Cal.,  keg,  $4.2o 
to  $6;  S.  A.,  24-lb.  lug,  $2.75  to  $3;  lioneydews, 
Chile,  crate,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  oranges,  Cal.,  box, 
$3  to  $4.25;  Fla.,  $3  to  $4.50;  pears.  Cal.,  box, 
$3.25  to  $3.50;  piseapples,  Porto  Rico,  crate, 
$4.50  to  $5;  strawberries,  La.,  pt..  5  to  10c. 

Vegetables. — Anise,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75: 
artichokes,  Cal.,  crate.  $2.25  to  $4.50;  aspara¬ 
gus.  2 -doz.  bchs.,  $3.50  to  $6;  beans,  green  and 


wax.  Fla.,  hamper,  $3.75  to  $4.50;  beets,  bu. 
35  to  40c;  broccoli.  Tex.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.75; 
cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  60c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$2.25;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.65  to  $1.90; 
c-elery,  doz.,  45  to  75c;  cucumbers,  2-doz.  box’ 
$2.50  to  $3.25;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3  to 
$3.50;  endive,  lb.,  10  to  23c;  escarole,  Tex., 
crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $8.50; 
lettuce.  10-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  60c;  mushrooms,  3- 
ib.  bskt.,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  parsnips,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1;  peas,  Mex..  bu..  $3.75:  peppers,  Fla.,  crate, 
$1.25  to  $2.75;  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  10  to  15c; 
rhubarb,  5-lb.  carton,  35  to  65c;  spinach,  *Tex.[ 
bu..  85c  to  $1.10;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  carton,  $1  to 
$1.10:  turnips,  bu.,  35  to  50c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady:  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $13 
to  $13.50;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $13.50;  oat 
straw,  $7  to  $7.50:  wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton. 
$16;  standard  middlings,  $15.50;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $19.25;  oilmen],  34 
per  cent,  $31;  hominy,  $16. SO;  gluten,  $15.50: 
oatfeed.  $8.40;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $2.50;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $10.50;  Alsike,  $9.30;  clover,  $10.50  to 
$11.  C.  II.  B. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

AVholesale.- — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
5%  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  registered,  $100  to  $150;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  choice,  $80  to  $90;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  good,  $60  to  $75;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  medium,  $40  to  $50;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  common,  $25  to  $35;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  100  lbs.,  $4  to  $5;  veal  calves,  milk  fed. 
choice,  $10  to  $11;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  good 
to  medium,  $7  to  $9;  hogs,  native,  country 
dressed,  $7  to  $7.50;  hogs,  native,  live  weight, 
$4.50  to  $5:  chickens,  large,  fancy,  lb.,  24  to 
25e;  fowls,  lb.,  18  to  20c;  eggs,  local,  fresh, 
mixed,  doz.,  23  to  24c. 

Retail. — Alilk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt..  12 
to  14c;  milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  sold  from 
stores,  10  to  11c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  16  to  18c; 
butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  30c;  butter, 
creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  butter, 
creamery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  23c;  cheese,  whole 
milk.  lb..  25  to  27c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  17 
to  18c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10c;  eggs,  farmers’ 
delivery,  doz.,  30  to  33c;  eggs,  local  fresh,  store 
sales,  doz.,  25  to  27c;  eggs,  western,  cold  stor¬ 
age,  doz.,  15  to  16c:  chickens,  large  fancy, 
dressed,  lb.,  35c;  chickens,  small,  average.  3 
lbs.,  lb..  25c:  fowls,  fancy,  4%  to  5  lbs., 
dressed,  lb.,  30c:  turkeys,  lb.,  33  to  38c;  maple 
syrup,  new,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25;  maple  sugar, 
new,  lb.,  40  to  50c.  F.  A.  C. 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington. — A  total  of  970  cases  of  eggs 
were  offered  at  the  auction  this  past  week, 
which  was  the  heaviest  receipts  for  some  time. 
Gold  weather  and  the  hatcheries  kept  some  of 
the  supply  from  the  market,  but  offerings  were 
fully  ample  for  the  trade.  Demand  was  fairly 
active  and  the  market  cleaned  up*  well  at  each 
auction.  Large  eggs  made  up  the  bulk  of  the 
supply,  and  New  Jersey  fancy  whites  sold  at 
21  to  25%c,  with  most  sales  at  the  close  aver¬ 
aging  23c.  Fancy  mediums  were  in  good  de¬ 
mand  and  brought  17%  to  20%c.  Grade  A  were 
rather  slow,  and  the  market  was  weaker  at  20 
to  23%c.  Mediums  of  the  same  grade  sold  al¬ 
most  as  well  as  those  of  the  fancy  grade  bring¬ 
ing  17%  to  19%c.  Pullets  were  in  very  light 
receipts,  and  sold  slowly  at  14%  to  15%e  per 
dozen.  Only  seven  cases  of  brown  were  on  the 
floor  and  these  ranged  from  20  to  20%c  per  doz¬ 
en  for  grade  A,  while  mediums  brought  15% 
to  20c. 

The  market  continued  to  feel  the  influence 
of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  egg  situation 
at  terminal  markets.  New  York  was  heavily 
supplied  with  nearby  stock,  and  demand  was 
sluggish.  The  cold  weather  hurt  trading  con¬ 
siderably  and  many  marks  failed  to  pass  the 
exchange  inspection  because  of  the  frozen  con¬ 
dition  of  some  arrivals. 

Vineland. — Receipts  remained  fairly  constant 
during  the  week.  A  total  of  approximately  62.3 
eases  were  sold.  Demand  was  fairly  good,  es¬ 
pecially  for  mediums,  which  have  continued  to 
hold  the  attention  of  the  trade.  Large  sizes 
continued  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  receipts,  with 
mediums  in  moderate  supply.  Hennery  whites, 
of  New  Jersey  fancy  quality,  sold  at  22  to  24c, 
while  mediums  of  that  grade  brought  IS  to 
19%e.  New  Jersey  grade  A  were  dull  and 
somewhat  weak,  bringing  20%  to  22%e.  Me¬ 
diums  of  this  grade  were  steady  selling  out 
well  at  17%  to  18%e.  Producers’  graded  stock 
was  slow  as  there  is  now  plenty  of  well-graded 
marks  available  at  comparatively  reasonable 
prices.  Extras  brought  18  to  20%c,  while  me¬ 
diums  were  17  to  lS%c.  Pullets  were  prac¬ 
tically  neglected,  on  account  of  few  cases  of¬ 
fered.  and  prices  were  from  15  to  16c.  Browns 
in  light  receipt  moved  out  fairly  well,  to  spe¬ 
cial  buyers.  Grade  A  browns  selling  at  19  to 
20%e,  while  mediums  brought  16  to  19c.  This 
compares  very  favorably  with  15%  to  17%c  for 
the  best  marks  of  browns  at  New  York. 

J.  M.  F. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


For  Best  Prices 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

George  Schaefer  &  Sons,  Inc. 

2291  12tli  Avenue  -  New  York  City 

Doily  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Request 
Established  1885 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

TO  * 

•  •  •  *  •  •  • 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


Outletol 
Always  R] 

LI 
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LI 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  Y KARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Dally  Coops  Supplied  Free 
SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave.,  AA7.  \Vashington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun's,  Rradstreet's  or  any  commercial  agency 


SHIP  YOUK  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 
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GOULDS 
PUMPS, 

SENECA  FALLS,  Na  Y. 

World’s  Largest  Pump  Specialists 


TyTTTTFl 
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DON’T  BUY 
THIS  PUMP 

merely  for  its 
low  price  -  .  - 


Lid  Pumps  are  built 
by  the  world’s  largest  pump  spe¬ 
cialists  for  years  of  trouble-free 
operation.  Reserve  capacity,  reserve 
power  and  reserve  strength  for 
heavy  service.  Unique  easy-servic¬ 
ing  features.  Thousands  now  giving 
perfect  satisfaction.  Yet  prices  are 
sensationally  low .  . .  $65,  as  illus¬ 
trated..  .  $77.50  with  18-gallon  tank 
...$90  with  42-gallon  tank.  Larger 
sizes  . .  .  also  deep  well  outfits  .  . . 
equally  attractive.  Ask  your  dealer. 
Send  for  Value  Comparison  Guide 
and  booklet. 


CID 


Shallow  ivell  pump 
250-gallon  capacity 


persrus££fLESs^ 

Ferguson  Wheelless  Plows.  New  16”  single 
bottoms.  Only  $57.60.  Actual  saving  of 
$30.50!  Especially  made  for  Ford  son.  No 
backward  tipping.  Great  for  rough, 
hilly  conditions.  Also  fits  X0-a0 
International. 


FREE  BOOKLET— Get  prices  on 
two  gang  12”  and  14"  plows. 


FERGUSON-SHERMAN,  Inc. 
Bex  R,  Evansville,  Ind. 


WHEEL-LESS 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Culti- 

vator  and  Lawnmower  for  Gar-  yft  df 

deners.  Florists.  Nurserymen, 

Fruit  Growers. Truckers. Coun-  i/frvsixpsifgf  Catalog 
try  Estates,  Small  Farms,  Sub-  f  ree 

urbanites  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms  * 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1066  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


\  Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 


„  Write  f  or  our 

"  ree  I'ntaiog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country , 


»lew  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  lit  New  Albany  .In< 


Double  the  dollars 
at  harvest  with 
Ospraymo.  High, 
constant  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Revolving  paddles 
with  brushes  keep  spray  well 
mixed,  prevent  clogging.  Low 
»' £  up-keep.  Sprayer  for  every  need  — 

< large  power  orchard  and  potato  spray- 
'  ers.  Our  50-year  sprayer-experience  at  your 
service.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  Dept,  j  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  people  are  more  pa¬ 
triotic  than  the  people  of  the  farms.  A 
study  of  the  average  Grange  program 
shows  that  considerable  portions  of  those 
programs  are  given  over  to  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  birthdays  of  great  Americans 
and  other  topics  calculated  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  love  of  country.  Just  now 
hundreds  of  Grangers  are  giving  a  place 
on  their  programs  to  the  observance  of 
the  Washington  Bi-Centennial.  It  is 
probable  also  that  the  National  Grange 
had  the  Washington  Bi-Centennial  in 
mind  in  deciding  to  hold  their  next  an¬ 
nual  session  in  North  Carolina,  near  the 
national  Capital. 

Eleven  Grange  States  are  now  support¬ 
ing  some  plan  of  aiding  deserving  worthy 
students  from  farm  homes  to  secure  an 
education  supplementing  that  obtained  in 
the  public  schools.  Of  these  States  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  leads,  its  State  Grange  having 
a  fund  of  over  $80,000  available  for  the 
use  of  students  for  obtaining  a  higher 
education.  This  Massachusetts  fund 
shows  an  increase  of  over  $45,000  since 
1925.  The  New  York  State  Grange  edu¬ 
cational  fund  has  reached  the  sum  of  $27,- 
000  and  other  State  Granges  are  making 
very  satisfactory  progress  in  helping  their 
boys  and  girls  of  the  rural  homes  to  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  with  a  higher  training. 

The  66th  annual  session  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  is  to  be  held  at  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.,  November  16-25.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  has  not  met  in  the  South 
since  1890,  when  it  convened  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.  The  remarkable  increase  in  Grange 
membership  in  North  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Virginia  during  the  past  few 
years  led  the  national  body  to  recognize 
this  growth  by  holding  the  annual  session 
of  this  year  in  the  center  of  this  activity. 

Potsdam  Grange,  one  of  the  many  pro¬ 
gressive  Granges  of  St.  Lawrence  County, 
N.  Y.,  recently  voted  to  furnish  a  room  in 
the  new  Potsdam  Hospital,  its  Home 
Economics  committee  having  the  matter 
in  charge.  Many  Granges  of  the  Empire 
State  are  planning  to  attend  the  big  State 
Grange  picnic,  to  be  held  at  Syracuse  on 
the  State  Fair  grounds  July  4. 

About  300  attended  the  March  session 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  County  Pomona 
Grange,  at  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  Three 
Granges  of  the  county  were  given  Blue 
Ribbon  awards  in  the  State  contest,  held 
under  the  direction  of  State  Lecturer 
Elizabeth  L.  Arthur.  These  Granges  were 
Richville,  West  Parisliville  and  Winthrop. 
Silver  Star  certificates  were  awarded  to 
25  members  of  DePeyster  Grange  who 
had  been  members  of  the  order  for  more 
than  25  years.  The  County  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  committee  reported  that  $155  had 
been  contributed  by  the  committee  to  the 
State  Grange  Revolving  Scholarship  fund 
during  the  past  year.  Invitations  were 
accepted  by  the  Pomona  to  hold  its  June 
session  at  Rensselaer  Falls,  the  Septem¬ 
ber  session  at  Nicholville,  the  December 
session  at  Crary  Mills,  and  the  March 
session  of  1933  at  Dekalb  Junction. 

The  annual  regional  conferences  held 
in  New  York  State  under  the  supervision 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur  of  Lowville 
are  doing  much  to  build  better  Grange 
programs  in  the  State.  Miss  Arthur  has 
just  announced  her  schedule  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season,  which  opens  April  11.  The 
schedule  follows : 

April  11,  for  Broome  and  Chenango 
counties,  at  Greene,  Chenango  County ; 
April  12,  Otsego  County,  at  Mount  Vis¬ 
ion;  April  13,  Delaware  County,  at  Wal¬ 
ton  Grange ;  April  14,  Ulster,  Sullivan 
and  Orange  Counties,  at  Plattekill 
Grange,  Ulster  County ;  April  15,  Nas¬ 
sau  and  Suffolk  counties,  at  Sound  Ave¬ 
nue  Grange;  April  18,  Dutchess,  West¬ 
chester,  Putnam  and  Rockland  comities, 
at  Oak  Grove  Grange  Hall,  Poughkeepsie  ; 
April  19,  Columbia  County,  at  Claverack 
Grange ;  April  20,  Albany  and  Greene 
counties,  place  not  announced;  April  21, 
Herkimer,  Fulton,  Schoharie  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  counties,  at  Fonda  Grange  Hall; 
April  22,  Oneida  and  Madison  counties, 
at  Knoxboro  Grange  Hall;  April  23.  On¬ 
ondaga  County,  at  Geddes  Grange  Hall; 
May  2,  Seneca,  Ontario  and  Yates  coun¬ 
ties,  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station; 
May  3,  Cayuga  County,  at  Port  Grange 
Hall ;  May  4,  Tompkins,  Cortland  and 
Tioga  counties,  at  Caroline  Grange  Hall, 
Slaterville  Springs;  May  5,  Chemung  and 
Schuyler  counties,  at  Burdette  Grange 
Hall ;  May  6,  Steuben  County,  at  Savona 
Grange  Hall :  May  9.  Allegany  County,  at 
Friendship  Grange  Hall ;  May  10,  Cat¬ 
taraugus  County,  at  Little  Valley  Grange 
Hall ;  May  11,  Chautauqua  County,  at 
Mayville  Grange  Hall;  May  12.  Erie,  Ni¬ 
agara  and  Orleans  counties,  at  Knowles- 
ville  Grange  Hall ;  May  13,  Genesee, 
Livingston  and  Wyoming  counties,  at 
Linwood  Grange  Hall ;  May  16,  Monroe 
County,  at  Ogden  Grange  Hall,  Spencer- 
port ;  May  17,  Wayne  County,  at  Wolcott 
Grange  Hall ;  May  18,  Oswego  County, 
at  Pulaski  Grange  Hall ;  May  19,  Lewis 
County,  at  Lowville  Grange  Hall ;  May 
20,  Jefferson  County,  at  Watertown 
Grange  'Hall ;  May  23,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  at  Payson  Hall,  Canton :  May 
24,  Franklin  County,  at  Malone  Grange 
Hall ;  May  25,  Clinton  County,  at  Moores 
Grange  Hall ;  May  26,  Essex  County,  at 
Westport  Grange  Hall ;  May  27.  Sara¬ 
toga,  Washington,  Warren  and  Rensse¬ 
laer  counties,  at  Cambridge  Grange  Hall, 
Washington  County. 


The  farmer  may  now  expect  some 
splendid  news  from  Washington.  Our 
statesmen  are  thinking  up  new  ways  for 
him  to  get  in  debt. — The  New  Yorker. 


Choose  a  Fertilizer 
that  Leaves 
a  Beneficial  Residue 

Bear  in  mind  that  apple 
trees  cannot  be  rotated 
They  must  continue  to 
grow  in  the  same  soil 


Aero  Cyanamid  is  nitrogen  plus  lime.  The  only  residue  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  soil,  after  its  nitrogen  has  been  used,  is  lime  which 
corrects  acidity  and  improves  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil. 

This  lime  is  also  beneficial  to  the  cover  crop 

One  ton  of  Cyanamid  supplies  440  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  1,400 
pounds  of  hydrated  lime.  You  pay  for  the  nitrogen.  The  lime- 
worth  $7.00 — costs  you  nothing. 


Cyanamid  carries  its  nitrogen  in  a 
form  which  is  readily  available  to  the 
tree  but  is  not  easily  leached  out  of  the 
soil.  On  being  applied,  the  nitrogen 
and  lime  become  separated.  The  for¬ 


mer  is  quickly  made  available  to  the 
tree.  The  latter  destroys  any  acids  in 
the  soil.  Cyanamid  may  be  applied 
during  the  fall,  winter,  or  early 
spring. 


For  further  information,  write 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 


Pioneer  Producers  of  Air-Nitrogen  Products  in  America 

535  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Cyanamid  is  NITROGEN  plus  LIME 


SAVE 


TIME 

EXPENSE 

LABOR 


Cut  your  costs!  That’s  the  job  for  every  farmer  and 
gardener  this  year.  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  is  the 
help  you  need.  It  does  the  work  of  4  to  12  men.  Does 
a  day’s  work  on  a  couple  of  gallons  of ’’gas”.  Pays  for 
itself  on  any  size  job  from  half-acre  up. 

Made  by  the  makers  of  Planet  Jr .  Farm  and  Garden 
Tools,  famous  for  60  years,  ( Catalog  on  request.) 
Send  today  for  complete ,  illustrated  tractor  catalog. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  38-1  j 
3425  N.  5th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Planet  Jr. 
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Garden  Tractor 


[HOT  BED  SASH 

Redwood,  $1.40- — While  Pine,  $1.60 
Well  made  with  cro88-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

1 .  11  d  GLASS  -  -  -  SI. 90  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BR0.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Useful  and  Interesting 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture,  by 

Louis  Graton  . $1.00 

Poultry  Account  Book,  by  D.  J. 

Edmonds  .  2.00 

Home  Painter,  by  Kelly .  1.25 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  by  H.  A. 

Roberts  .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry  and 

Morrison,  complete  . 4.50 

Soils,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture,  by 

Roberts  .  3.00 

Adventures  in  Silence,  by  H.  W. 

Collingwood  .  1.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Roosting  birds 
Release  fumes 
that  kill  lice. 


recommended  and  endorsed  by 

Experiment  Stations 


To  control  poultry  lice,  merely  “paint”  tops  of  roosts  lightly.  Heat 
from  roosting  birds  releases  fumes  which  penetrate  feathers  and  kill 
lice.  Also  kills  many  mites.  Keeps  indefinitely.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  handle  it  send  $1.00  for  trial  bottle. 


Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical 
Corp.,  Incorporated 

Louisville,  Ky. 


“Black  Leaf  40”  is 
highly  concentrated 
...  a  little  goes  a 
long  way.  Full  direc¬ 
tions  for  use  on  every 
package. 


"Paint" 
tops  of 
roosts 


On  trees,  plants,  flowers,  shrubs,  poultry  or  animals  .  .  . 
Black  Leaf  40  ’  controls  insects.  Aphis,  Thrip,  Leaf-hopper 

and  other  insects  are  killed  by  contact  and  fumes  ...  a  “double¬ 
action”  not  possessed  by  any  non- poisonous,  non-volatile  insecticide. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  (or  Country  ami  Suburban  Homes 

Established  isso 

published  weekly  by  the  Rural  I’lihlisliln#  Company.  333  (Vest  30rh  Street.  New  York 

EDITORIAL  AND  EXECUTIVE  STAFF 
John  J.  Dillon,  President.  William  A.  O’Brien,  Secretary. 

William  W.  Higgins,  Managing  Editor 
M.  B.  Dein  Russell  w.  Duck 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year — Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 
Canada  §4.00  Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Oflice  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

A  SQUARE  DEAL”  ' 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
ttie  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


AMONG  Til  activities  carried  on  in  various 
States  are  contests  in  the  keeping  of  farm  rec¬ 
ords.  The  following  account  from  Wisconsin  shows 
how  the  work  is  done.  Leonard  Joseplison,  17-year- 
old  club  member  of  Bayfield  County,  was  given  first 
place  in  the  national  farm  records  contest.  His  farm 
accounts  which  he  recorded  in  the  Wisconsin  Farm 
Record  and  Account  Book  covered  the  complete  farm 
operations  of  his  home  farm  for  1931  and  were 
judged  in  competition  with  the  best  records  from 
members  of  other  States.  In  addition  to  the  farm- 
records  project  he  carried  a  project  in  dairy  cattle. 
More  than  300  hoys  and  girls  were  enrolled  in  the 
farm-records  project  last  year,  according  to  T.  L. 
Bewick,  State  club  leader.  Club  members  keep  com¬ 
plete  records  and  accounts  of  one  or  more  farm  en¬ 
terprises  for  the  year.  Others  who  with  Leonard 
Joseplison  were  selected  as  State  honor  achievement 
members  in  the  farm-records  project  were  Alvin 
Rogers,  Portage  County,  and  Elaine  Thomas  and 
Mildred  Horkey,  Rock  County. 

'K 

OVERNMENT  seed  loans  have  been  common 
practice  in  parts  of  the  West  in  former  years, 
and  assistance  of  this  sort  is  to  be  available  to  east¬ 
ern  farmers  from  the  $50,000,000  farm  credit  fund, 
under  supervision  of  the  Federal  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  method  in  New  York  State  is  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  county  committee  in  New  York  State  in 
counties  where  local  demand  is  sufficient.  This 
county  committee,  consisting  of  a  representative  of 
the  Grange,  the  county  bankers’  association  and  the 
county  Farm  Bureau,  serves  without  pay,  and  will 
investigate  applications  for  loans,  forwarding  them 
to  Washington  for  approval.  Following  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  :  Loans  caniiot  exceed  $400  to  a  single  ap¬ 
plicant.  The  interest  rate  is  5 y2  per  cent ;  the  loan 
is  secured  by  a  first  lien  on  all  crops  growing  or  to 
he  planted  and  grown.  No  loans  will  he  made  to  ap¬ 
plicants  who  have  means  of  livelihood  other  than 
farming.  No  loan  will  be  made  to  any  applicant  who 
did  not  operate  a  farm  in  1931.  Loans  will  not  be 
made  for  the  purchase  of  machinery,  for  the  feeding 
of  livestock  other  than  work  stock  used  in  crop  pro¬ 
duction,  or  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  debts  or  inter¬ 
est  on  debts.  Loans  may  lie  made  to  individuals  who 
have  acreage  fit  for  seeding  but  who  do  not  have 
seed,  fertilizer,  feed  for  work  stock,  fuel,  oil  for 
tractors,  or  spraying  materials,  and  who  cannot  pur¬ 
chase  these.  Six  New  York  counties  had  formed 
county  committees  up  to  March  10.  W  hetlier  other 
counties  organize  to  make  loans  available  depends 
on  local  interest.  Local  inquiries  may  be  made  to 
the  county  agricultural  agent.  Applications  must 
be  at  the  Federal  office  in  Washington,  I).  C.,  before 
April  30. 

* 

HE  New  York  State  crop  report  for  March,  is¬ 
sued  by  Statistician  R.  L.  Gillett,  shows  the  fol¬ 
lowing  holdings  of  grain  on  farms  in  the  State: 
Corn,  including  grain  in  silage,  7,004,000  bushels; 
wheat,  1,912,000;  oats,  9,S38,000 ;  barley,  1,514,000; 
rye,  78,000.  The  total  milk  production  for  1931  is 
put  at  7,367.235.000  lbs.  Its  utilization  is  figured  as 
follows:  Sold  from  farm,  6,144,363,000  lbs.;  fed  to 
calves,  571,074,000;  made  into  butter  on  farm,  293,- 
908,000 ;  used  in  farm  homes  as  milk  or  cream,  357,- 
S90.000  llis.  Calf  statistics  show  455,600  fattened  for 
veal ;  207,800  raised  for  dairy  cows ;  53,000  raised 
as  bulls  and  steers.  The  slightly  smaller  number  of 
sheep  shorn  in  New  York  State  in  1931  gave  a 
production  of  about  3.008.000  lbs.  compared  with 
3,110,000  lbs.  in  1930  and  3,096,000  lbs.  in  1929.  The 
average,  weight  per  fleece  was  7.3  lbs.  compared  with 
7.2  lbs.  in  1930  and  7.2  lbs.  in  1929.  For  the  entire 


country  the  production  of  wool  in  1931  amounted  to 
about  369,315,000  lbs.  compared  with  351,521,000  lbs. 
in  1930  and  327,566,000  lbs.  in  1929.  Average  weight 
per  fleece  for  these  three  years  amounted  to  about 
8  lbs.,  7.9  lbs.  and  7.8  lbs.  respectively. 

* 

NOTHER  of  those  useful  Vermont  farm  confer¬ 
ences  will  be  held  in  Rutland  April  5-6,  in 
charge  of  the  State  Extension  Service.  This  will  he 
a  discussion  of  apple  production  and  marketing 
problems.  The  program  will  cover  subjects  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  to  orcliardists,  and  will  include  a  ban¬ 
quet  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  5.  Talks  or  demon¬ 
strations  will  be  given  on  such  subjects  as  apple 
packing,  apple-maggot  control,  scab  control,  orchard 
fertilizers,  long-time  apple  outlook,  use  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  quality  label,  apple-orchard  taxation,  and  year- 
round  orchard  management  practices.  The  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  held  in  the  Neighborhood  Rooms  of  the 
Marble  Savings  Bank  at  Rutland,  commencing  at 
1 :30  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  April  5.  Full  particulars  will 
lie  sent  to  orchardists,  or  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Vermont  Extension  Service,  481  Main  Street,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt.,  or  from  any  county  agricultural  agent. 
This  will  be  a  good  place  to  go  and  talk  things  over. 

* 

ARCH  2,  representatives  of  a  number  of  agri¬ 
cultural  societies  met  at  Harrisburg  to  con¬ 
sider  the  possibilities  of  a  Pennsylvania  quality  label 
similar  to  the  New  England  label  now  in  use  in  that 
section.  An  agreement  was  reached  that  such  a 
brand  was  apparently  desirable,  and  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  draw  up  the  proposed  legislation 
necessary  for  its  operation.  The  brand,  whatever  it 
finally  turns  out  to  be,  has  for  its  main  purpose  the 
protection  of  Pennsylvania  home  markets  and  the 
extension  of  outlets  for  Pennsylvania  products  in 
other  States.  Products  packed  under  the  brand, 
whether  they  be  fruit,  vegetables,  mushrooms,  pota¬ 
toes,  baby  chicks,  poultry  products,  or  what  not,  will 
be  required  to  conform  to  standards  selected  by  each 
organization  in  question — for  instance,  the  fruit¬ 
growers  would  have  their  Pennsylvania  brand  grade 
to  he  Selected  by  the  State  Horticultural  Association. 
Prospective  users  would  purchase  labels  from  desig¬ 
nated  official  sources ;  the  proceeds  would  be  used 
for  advertising  the  Pennsylvania  brand.  Nobody 
would  have  to  use  the  brand  on  any  part  or  all  of 
his  produce  unless  he  so  desired,  but  if  he  does,  he 
will  be  required  to  have  the  products  meet  the  es¬ 
tablished  grades.  If  a  user  violates  his  agreement 
to  live  up  to  the  rules  governing  the  grading  and 
packing  of  his  particular  products,  he  may  have  his 
license  to  use  the  brand  revoked  and  forfeit  his  sup¬ 
ply  of  labels.  Proper  policing  of  markets  to  enforce 
the  grades  and  to  prevent  outsiders  from  using  the 
label  on  second-hand  packages,  and  the  like,  would 
naturally  be  needed.  There  are  many  details  to  be 
worked  out,  and  at  best  it  will  be  a  year  before  the 
brand  can  be  used,  even  if  everything  goes  smoothly. 
Neither  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Harrisburg  nor  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
are  behind  the  movement,  which  is  coming  from  the 
growers  themselves,  although  both  those  agencies  are 
ready  to  co-operate  in  every  way  to  make  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  brand  possible. 

* 

AN  EVENT  of  interest  will  be  the  two-day  short 
course  for  home  gardeners  conducted  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  College  at  the  Waltham  Field 
Station,  240  Beaver  Street,  Waltham,  Mass.,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  April  5-6.  Registration  will  begin 
at  9  o’clock  and  continue  until  4  :30  in  the  afternoon. 
Last  year  a  similar  course  was  attended  by  700  per¬ 
sons.  As  the  caterer  was  unable  to  serve  lunch  to 
this  number  satisfactorily,  no  arrangements  for  a 
caterer  will  he  made  this  year.  Lunch  should  be 
brought.  The  classes  will,  be  instructed  in  lawn 
making  and  maintenance ;  the  culture  of  annual  and 
perennial  flowers,  old  and  new ;  the  proper  use  of 
shrubs  and  evergreens;  soils;  fertilizers,  and  the 
control  of  plant  diseases  and  injurious  insects.  The 
pruning  of  shrubs  and  roses  will  be  clearly  ex¬ 
plained  by  using  plants  themselves.  The  proper  and 
effective  arrangement  of  cut  flowers  will  be  demon¬ 
strated.  These  subjects  will  be  discussed  by  men 
who  are  specialists  in  their  particular  field.  Several 
of  the  lectures  will  be  illustrated  with  handsome 
colored  lantern  slides.  There  will  he  plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  ask  questions.  There  are  no  fees.  The 
course  is  free  to  all  who  love  gardens. 

EEPING  roadside  stands  is  an  important  in¬ 
dustry  in  New  Hampshire.  A  conference  of 
these  operators  will  be  held  at  the  New  Hampshire 
University,  Durham,  April  26,  when  matters  per¬ 


taining  to  the  welfare  of  the  business  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  particularly  sanitation  of  such  establish¬ 
ments,  and  an  accredited  sign  for  places  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  committee  on  this 
latter  matter  consists  of:  Mrs.  Florence  Morey, 
Notehland,  chairman ;  Edward  McKenzie,  Fran¬ 
conia :  C.  B.  Lyman,  Plymouth;  W.  H.  P.  Tolman, 
Nelson  ;  D.  D.  Tuttle,  executive  secretary,  State  De¬ 
velopment  Commission ;  and  Fred  M.  Gardner,  of 
the  State  Highway  Department.  Heading  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee  is  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Hunter,  Mel¬ 
vin  Tillage,  assisted  by  P.  S.  Willey,  Campton ;  Mrs. 
H.  F.  Barrett,  Keene;  Mrs.  A.  P.  Varney,  Alton ;  and 
David  T.  Atwood,  Franklin.  A  proposed  sign  would 
have  the  word,  “accredited,”  across  the  top,  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  “old  man  of  the  mountain”  in  the  center, 
and  the  signature,  “State  Board  of  Health,”  at  the 
bottom. 

* 

THE  corn-borer  situation  has  become  serious  in 
Connecticut.  Dr.  W.  E.  Britton,  entomologist  of 
the  station,  at  New  Haven,  has  issued  an  official 
order  requiring  corn-growers  throughout  Connecticut 
to  clean  up  their  fields  for  protection  against  the 
European  corn-borer.  April  10  is  named  by  statute 
as  the  deadline  for  the  destruction  of  all  cornstalks 
and  stubble  within  the  quarantined  area.  The  re¬ 
strictions  of  1932  include  the  whole  State.  Dr.  Brit¬ 
ton  explains  that  if  cornstalks  are  not  destroyed  on 
an  infested  field,  they  will  produce  new  and  enlarged 
broods  of  corn-borers  the  following  year.  This  in¬ 
sect  has  spread  gradually  over  the  State.  If  the 
grower  does  not  protect  himself,  no  one  can,  and 
profit  from  corn-growing  will  become  impossible. 
New  London  County,  where  the  corn-borer  entered 
the  State,  now  has  an  average  of  24  per  cent  corn¬ 
stalks  infested,  according  to  a  survey.  The  town  of 
New  London  itself  leads,  with  a  70  per  cent  infesta¬ 
tion  ;  Groton  is  next,  with  62  per  cent ;  and  Old 
Lyme  third,  with  57  per  cent.  In  one  corn  plant  in 
East  Lyme,  45  borers  were  found.  Backyard  gar¬ 
dens  were  even  more  heavily  infested  than  the  fields. 
Groton's  home  sweet  corn  was  88  per  cent  infested 
with  the  corn-borer,  and  New  London’s  was  84  per 
cent  affected.  The  corn-borers  spend  the  Winter  as 
larvae  in  cornstalks  and  stubble.  The  most  effective 
way  to  control  the  insect  is  to  destroy  it  in  this 
stage.  This  may  be  done  by  cutting  the  cornstalks 
close  to  the  ground  and  then  either  putting  them  in 
the  silo  or  feeding  them  to  cattle.  Another  method 
is  to  destroy  the  cornstalks  by  plowing  them  under 
cleanly  or  by  burning  over  the  field.  Early  Spring 
plowing  is  effective,  but  the  plowing  must  he  deep 
and  clean  to  carry  the  stalks  well  underground. 
Otherwise  enough  borers  to  infest  the  field  may 
survive. 

* 

THE  country  road  scenes,  shown  on  our  first  read¬ 
ing  page  this  week  will  be  recognized  by  those 
in  the  localities  mentioned.  And  we  are  sure  that 
a  great  many  others,  who  have  not  been  in  these 
exact  spots,  will  think  at  once  of  similar  attractive 
bits  of  highway  near  their  own  homes.  Scenes  like 
these  are  carried  in  mind  and  recalled  with  pleasure, 
perhaps  when  one  is  far  from  the  familiar  places  of 
early  life.  But  we  think  those  whose  entire  lives  are 
spent  on  one  farm,  or  in  one  locality,  get  the  most 
good  from  this  intimacy  with  the  friendly  earth. 
Every  field— the  meadow  by  the  brook;  the  knolls; 
the  upland  where  the  rotation  of  corn  on  sod,  oats, 
Winter  grain  and  seeding  to  grass  goes  on  with  the 
regularity  of  clockwork;  the  sidehill  pasture  skirt¬ 
ing  the  woodland ;  even  the  swampy  spot,  where  cat¬ 
tails  and  sweet  flag  grow  and  bullfrogs  croak— all  of 
this  becomes  part  of  our  lives,  speaking  to  us  their 
“various  language.” 


Brevities 

Attexdance  at  37  State  and  regional  fairs  last  year 
was  3,857,028. 

Blue  grass  sod  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  of 
erosion  in  fields. 

Fire  losses  for  February,  counting  only  those  of  810,- 
000  or  more,  totaled  $39,824,622. 

An  air  line  operating  between  western  cities  carried 
nearly  97,000  passengers  last  year. 

Loadings  of  revenue-paying  freight  for  week  ending 
March  5  totaled  559,439  cars,  for  the  entire  country. 

Twenty-four  ships  from  China  and  Japan  are  on 
the  way  with  cargoes  of  silk  for  our  Pacific-  Coast 
ports. 

Quite  a  combination  animal,  designed  by  Frances 
Feldman  for  Boys  and  Girls  Page  326 — a  kangaroo  with 
tiger  stripes,  hill  of  a  duck,  horns,  and  smile  of  a  poli¬ 
tician  holding  a  fat  job. 

Last  year  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department  dis¬ 
tributed  371.000  imported  corn-borer  parasites  in  in¬ 
fested  areas.  In  10  years  4,600,000  of  these  parasites 
have  been  liberated,  representing  20  different  species. 
Twelve  of  these  species  have  been  found  later  in  the 
field,  showing  that  they  have  become  established. 
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Fixing  Hired  Men’s  Wages 

THE  discovery  that  salaries  of  $75,000  a  year  and 
upwards  are  being  paid  by  the  national  co-opera¬ 
tives  has  led  Congress  to  propose  a  limit  of  $15,000 
a  year  for  salaries  in  organizations  fostered  by  pub- 
]ic  funds.  This  suggestion  has  been  resented  as  a 
discrimination  against  agriculture  because  other  in¬ 
dustries  sharing  public  money  are  not  so  restricted. 

We  have  no  brief  for  the  other  industries.  We 
suspect  that  all  salaries  are  higher  when  they  come 
directly  or  indirectly  out  of  public  funds  than  they 
would  be,  if  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the  particular 
business  concerned.  But  in  the  case  of  the  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  a  solution  of  the  problem  should  be  easy. 
The  salaries  come  directly  out  of  the  product  and 
out  of  the  farmer’s  returns.  We  are  repeatedly  told 
that  these  organizations  are  farm  owned  and  farm 
controlled.  If  farmers  own  and  control  the  business 
and  pay  the  bills,  then  they  ought  to  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  determining  the  salaries  they  are  to  pay  their 
servants.  Let  the  machinery  of  the  organizations 
clothe  the  members  with  this  authority,  and  there 
could  be  no  further  dispute  over  the  matter.  Farm¬ 
ers  would  vote  what  they  are  willing  to  pay,  and  no 
one  would  take  the  job  if  the  pay  did  not  suit  him. 

Index  numbers  issued  by  the  Federal  government 
show  that  farm  prices  in  New  York  State  were,  in 
December,  22  per  cent  below  pre-war  prices  and  dis¬ 
tribution  costs  had  increased  68  per  cent,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  DO  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  distribution. 
Since  1928,  when  both  political  parties  promised  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  distribution  through  co-operative 
organizations,  it  has  actually  increased  53  per  cent. 
The  place  to  fix  salaries  and  organization  expense  is 
not  in  Congress  nor  in  the  official  boards.  That 
privilege  belongs  to  the  members  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions.  When  the  legal  machinery  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  furnishes  them  the  information  and  the  facili¬ 
ties  to  exercise  the  function,  farmers  will  pay  their 
hired  men  what  they  earn  and  probably  see  to  it 
that  they  earn  what  they  get. 


A  Farmer  Reports  Dairy  Meeting 

ATTENDED  the  Emergency  Milk  Committee 
meeting  at  Syracuse,  on  March  15.  Delegates 
and  producers  of  different  groups  were  present  from 
various  dairy  counties  in  New  York  State  and  also 
from  Vermont  and  Pennsylvania.  The  meeting  was 
completely  in  the  hands  of  officials  of  the  Dairymen's 
League,  G.  L.  F.  and  Cornell,  and  gave  other  pro¬ 
ducers  a  feeling  of  being  out  of  the  picture.  In  con¬ 
sequence  the  meeting  lacked  the  enthusiasm  some  of 
us  expected  to  find  in  a  dairy  meeting  at  this  time. 
Resolutions  of  a  general  character  were  adopted,  but 
one  directing  that  a  mass  meeting  be  called  in  each 
county  on  return  of  delegates,  to  endorse  the  action 
of  the  Syracuse  meeting,  was  voted  down.  The  Rut¬ 
land  Plan,  however,  was  presented  briefly  by  John 
Foley,  of  Jefferson  County,  and  received  with  keen 
interest  and  some  show  of  enthusiasm. 

The  general  resolutions  expressed  the  need  of  a 
united  organization  in  the  control  of  members,  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  care  of  surplus  milk  and  an  equal  price 
for  all  members  under  contract,  with  differentials 
for  zones  and  grades. 

I  think  the  dealers  will  approve  the  equal  price 
for  members  because  it  still  makes  provisos  for  two 
groups — the  ins  and  the  outs — and  wherever  there 
are  groups  there  will  be  price  cuts.  This  provision 
is  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  a  full  united  or¬ 
ganization.  Unless  we  make  a  price  for  all  we  will 
always  have  separate  groups  and  price  cutting,  all  of 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  milk  buyers. 

The  recommendation  of  control  by  members  is  al¬ 
ways  stressed  in  meetings,  but  never  put  in  practice 
in  the  major  associations.  If  they  would  honestly 
provide  for  this  control  and  give  us  access  to  infor¬ 
mation,  so  that  we  knew  what  we  were  doing  when 
we  voted,  the  reunion  would  come,  and  our  dairy 
problems  would  be  in  a  safe  way  for  a  solution. 

New  York.  observer. 


Profits  of  100%  in  Dollars 

THE  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  reports  in  its 
March  9  weekly  bulletin  that  the  index  number 
of  wholesale  farm  products  based  on  the  average 
prices  in  1926  as  100  was  50.9  for  the  week  ending 
March  5,  1932.  This  means  that  farm  wholesale 
prices  for  the  week  were  just  about  one-half  the 
average  prices  for  the  year  1926.  It  also  means  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has  doubled.  It 
means  that  if  the  farmer  borrowed  $100  in  1926  and 
he  paid  it  during  the  week  of  March  5,  he  gave  back 
a  value  of  two  times  what  he  received  in  addition 
to  paying  interest  for  six  years.  It  also  shows  that 


his  taxes  are  paid  in  dollars  that  cost  him  double 
the  value  of  the  1926  dollar.  The  report  also  shows 
that  the  drop  in  farm  product  prices  was  the  lowest 
on  the  list,  ranging  from  13  to  26  per  cent  lower 
than  other  general  classes.  This,  of  course,  means 
that  the  farmer  is  giving  up  an  average  of  nearly 
20  per  cent  more  of  his  labor  and  skill  and  material 
for  the  things  he  buys  than  he  did  in  1926.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  why  the  men  who  loan  money 
prefer  a  dollar  of  changing  or  speculative  value,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  the  world  endure  a  monetary  system  that 
breeds  periodic  business  depressions  and  panics  and 
makes  it  possible  for  4  per  cent  of  the  astute  specu¬ 
lators  in  money  to  control  80  per  cent  of  the  wealth. 

Borden’s  Milk  Profits 

HE  financial  report  of  the  Borden  Company  for 
the  year  1931  has  recently  been  made  public.  Its 
sales  volume  fell  off  8  per  cent,  and  its  dollar  and 
cents  sales  fell  off  17.6  per  cent.  The  total  sales 
were  $284,586,876.  It  paid  off  $4,800,000  of  notes, 
charged  off  reduction  in  present  value  of  plants  and 
holding  securities,  and  increased  its  cash  reserve. 
After  these  revaluations  of  assets  on  the  present 
lowest  value  or  less  and  paying  a  bonus  in  salaries 
to  officers  and  employes  of  $723,437,  the  net  work¬ 
ing  capital  was  $43,647,852.  In  1930  it  was  $42,231,- 
936,  a  gain  of  $1,415,926  for  1931.  The  cash  holding 
was  $15,027,552,  or  a  gain  of  $5,207,131  over  the 
year  before. 

The  net  income  or  profits  is  given  as  $16,812,268. 
This  shows  a  profit  of  3S  per  cent  on  the  amount  of 
working  capital  reported. 

The  financial  editors  feature  this  showing  as  a 
remarkable  success.  It  is.  It  indicates  capable  manage¬ 
ment.  It  also  indicates  the  great  possibilities  of  the 
distribution  end  of  the  dairy  industry. 

It  would  seem  that  the  record  should  have  some 
meaniug  for  dairymen  who  have  been  pouring  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  into  the  Borden’s  milk  cans 
of  recent  years. 

The  Rutland  Milk  Plan 

REPORTS  from  Northern  New  York  are  that 
the  recent  storms  blocked  highways,  made 
travel  difficult  and  in  some  places  impassable.  A 
correspondent  writes : 

We  are  now  in  the  second  day  in  which  mail  could 
reach  us  since  you  told  dairymen  where  they  could  get 
information  on  the  Rutland  Plan.  We  have  received 
more  than  60  letters  from  farmers  who  are  interested 
in  the  movement  and  who  seem  ready  to  take  any  steps 
that  will  tend  to  further  the  organization  work.* 

Our  meeting  on  March  7  was  badly  upset  by  the 
snowstorm,  but  we  did  succeed  in  bringing  in  six  coun¬ 
ties  out  of  the. 17  that  were  expected.  St.  Lawrence, 
Delaware,  Lewis,  Genesee,  Montgomery  and  Jefferson 
were  represented  and  the  problem  of  extension  work 
was  discussed  as  relating  to  outside  counties.  Dairy¬ 
men  are  ready  to  co-operate  for  a  control  of  their  in¬ 
dustry  and  we  are  determined  to  push  the  plan  to  the 
limit  of  our  possibilities. 

For  information  about  the  plan  dairymen  may 
write  Rutland  Milk  Plan,  207  Trust  Company  Build¬ 
ing,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

February  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  price  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  per 
100  lbs.  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  February,  are  as  follows : 

►Sheffiield  Farms . $1,305 

Dairymen's  League .  1.16 

The  League  deductions  were  8  cents  for  certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness  and  5%  cents  for  administra¬ 
tive  expenses,  making  the  gross  price  $1,295. 

Buffalo  Milk  War  Over 

THE  so-called  milk  "war  at  Buffalo  is  reported 
as  a  thing  of  the  past  in  appearance.  But  dairy 
farmers  who  had  no  part  in  it  have  taken  several 
weeks  of  heavy  losses,  which  they  have  no  way  ever 
to  make  up.  Milk  has  been  selling  during  the  dis¬ 
turbance  to  consumers  at  six  to  seven  cents  a  quart, 
and  producers  accepting  less  than  two  cents.  Now 
that  the  lambs  are  at  peace  inside  the  lion,  the  con¬ 
sumers  are  to  pay  11  cents  and  producers  will  get  a 
little  less  than  three  cents.  With  all  our  boast  of 
organization,  the  return  to  the  producer  declines, 
and  the  cost  of  distribution  increases.  For  this  in¬ 
crease  of  the  spread  between  producer  and  consumer 
there  is  no  apology  and  no  justification. 

Dairy  Meeting  Postponed 

/T'1IE  milk  meeting  at  Walton,  Delaware  County, 
J.  N.  Y.,  for  March  11,  was  postponed  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  because  of  road  conditions.  No  definite 
date  was  fixed,  but  as  soon  as  weather  and  road 
conditions  permit,  the  meeting  will  be  called.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  discussions,  it  is  proposed  to  consider 
plans  for  a  Delaware  County  dairy  association  at 
this  meeting,  the  date  of  which  is  to  be  announced 
later. 


An  Explanation 

A  FRIEND  in  Western  New  York  thinks  that  our 
statement  and  list  of  “closed”  banks  published 
in  issue  of  January  23,  1932,  needs  an  explanation. 
Some  banks  in  the  list  were  “terminated,”  with  no 
loss  to  depositor  or  borrower.  The  term  “closed”  is 
believed  to  give  the  impression  that  the  banks  wdre 
all  compelled  to  close  while  in  fact  this  is  not  true 
of  the  banks  in  the  list  which  were  liquidated  and 
terminated  by  their  officers,  and  depositors  were  paid 
in  full.  These  banks  are  clearly  entitled  to  the  ex¬ 
planation. 


Extracts  from  a  Letter 

One  of  the  burning  questions  throughout  the  West 
and  Southwest  is  taxes.  Due  to  an  orgy  of  road  build¬ 
ing  and  school  consolidations,  the  farm  levies  have 
reached  a  point — with  prices  for  farm  products  so  low — • 
that  borders  on  confiscation.  A  good  deal  of  the  money 
lightly  raised  by  bond  issues  was  squandered,  or  little 
better,  especially  in  the  school  project,  where  dollars 
that  must  now  be  hard  earned  often  went  into  ginger¬ 
bread  frills  that  play  no  imperative  part  in  education. 
” ®  have  too  many  officials  and  too  much  costly  dis¬ 
pensation  of  services  that  may  be  well  enough  if  we 
could  afford  them,  but  which  are  now  a  grievous  farm 
burden. 

Yet  with  all  the  difficulties  I'm  glad  I  was  born  to 
live  in  this  time.  I  would  not  change  for  any  other  if 
I  could.  The  next  two  or  three  decades  promise  to  be 
a  tin-ill  with  interest.  Questions,  problems,  crowd  up¬ 
on  the  attention.  Probably  most  of  them  will  be  solved 
in  ways  impossible  to  reason  out  beforehand.  Human 
problems  have  that  characteristic. 

I  remember,  for  instance,  when  sociologists  were 
much  concerned  over  the  isolation  of  country  life.  They 
feared  that  rurally  we  would  crystallize  into  a  lot  of 
narrowly-informed  little  Americas.  And  then  out  of 
the  unexpected  came  the  auto  and  good  roads,  breaking 
up  old  neighborhoods  and  giving  farm  folks  wide  hori¬ 
zons.  The  radio  carried  the  process  further.  Both 
these  devices  have  brought  problems  of  their  own,  but 
I  am  sure  the  solutions  will  not  be  wanting. 

I  have  an  unquenchable  faith  in  America.  We 
blunder  and  waste,  and  could  hardly  help  doing  so,  for 
we  ai-e  on  a  new  adventure  over  an  uncharted  road.  It 
has  gone  well,  on  the  whole,  thus  far.  And  there  seems 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  not  work  out  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  the  years  to  come.  w.  m. 

Arkansas. 


Columbia  County,  New  York,  Notes 

March  14,  ice  of  varying  thicknesses  is  being  cut ; 
6,  8,  10  and  10%  inches,  from  various  pai-ts  of  the 
county.  Many  farmers  who  generally  cut  their  sea¬ 
son’s  ice  crop  on  their  own  farms,  on  ponds  or  lakes, 
on  their  property,  are  buying  it  already  cut  at  Copake 
Lake,  and  they  truck  it  to  their  farms  from  there.  Many 
farmers  cut  wood  this  Winter  and  sold  to  city  and 
village  residents  nearby.  One  farmer  sells  by  the  load, 
which  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  cord,  for  $5,  and 
buyer  can  have  either  “blocks”  or  in  eight-foot  lengths 
for  that  price.  One  farmer  cuts  the  wood  in  either 
stove,  furnace  or  fireplace  lengths,  and  sells  for  $4  a 
load.  His  “loads”  are  not  guaranteed  to  be  three- 
fourths  of  a  cord.  Another  who  has  seasoned  hard¬ 
wood  cuts  it  any  desired  length,  and  delivers  for  $8  a 
cord.  One  who  cut  down  an  old  apple  orchard  sells  the 
wood  cut  to  suit  buyer,  and  delivered,  for  $9  a  coi-d ;  he 
sells  much  cheaper  at  the  farm,  if  buyer  hauls  same. 

Loose  feeding  hay  is  selling  for  $8  a  ton  at  farm; 
pressed  hay  $9  to  $12.  Fruit-growers  are  selling  their 
apples  out  of  storage  plants  very  rapidly;  price  depends 
on  kind  and  quality.  e.  a.  h. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  rot  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but.  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

A  Substitute  for  Dole 

I  really  pity  the  poor  millionaires,  knowing  the 
herculean  task  ahead  of  them  as  well  as  I  do,  and 
I  will  say  that  the  sooner  they  put  on  their  harness, 
the  sooner  they  will  finish  their  task,  and  the  less  it 
will  cost  them,  for  they  can't  go  on  feeding  and  clothing 
the  needy  indefinitely.  If  they  are  trying  to  pass  the 
buck  to  that  combination  of  cadgers  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  their  efforts  will  be  a  dismal  failure,  but  something 
must  be  done  without  much  delay,  and  the  millionaires 
are  the  boys  who  must  do  it,  if  it  is  to  be  done. 

I  don’t  know  that  my  plan  is  the  best,  or  even  a 
good  one,  but  I  will  suggest  that  a  number  of  coloniza¬ 
tion  corporations  be  formed  to  plant  the  unemployed 
on  a  few  acres  of  land  each  in  a  temperate  climate 
where  they  could  raise  produce,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
vegetables  and  where  they  could  have  a  cow  and  a  few 
milk  goats.  It  would  be  worse  than  murder  to  try  to 
establish  them  in  a  cold  climate  such  as  we  have  here 
in  Winter.  There  always  was  and  always  will  be  a 
percentage  of  gads-around-town.  They  are 'no  good  any¬ 
where,  so  let  them  gad-around-town.  I  am  speaking 
for  good  men  who  can’t  find  employment  and  I  under¬ 
stand  there  are  about  fifteen  millions  of  such  people  at 
this  time.  p.  w. 

South  Dakota. 


Cut  in  Milk  Prices 

Your  story,  “How  Milk  Prices  Are  Cut,”  is  the  best 
article  I  have  seen  on  the  milk  situation  in  a  long 
time.  It  describes  the  situation  here  perfectly.  D.  C.  S. 
officials  claim  it  is  farmers  selling  to  independent  deal¬ 
ers  that  ruins  the  price.  Farmers  selling  to  the  in¬ 
dependent  dealers  can't  see  it  that  way  at  all.  As  it 
looks  to  me  the  D.  C.  S.  officials  by  allying  themselves 
with  the  dominant  dealer  have  dragged  us  producers 
into  the  situation  where  we  are  unwilling  boosters  for 
that  concern  whether  we  want  to  be  or  not,  making 
monkeys  of  us  against  our  wills,  and  making  a  farce 
of  all  so-called  advisory  council  meetings  and  price  eon- 
ferences.  They  deliberately  create  the  situation  that 
makes  price  cutting  inevitable  in  both  groups. 

The  situation  may  not  be  entirely  hopeless.  Pro¬ 
ducers  are  more  and  more  getting  acquainted  with  the 
real  facts  and  I  believe  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  there  will  be  a  reckoning  between  the  officials 
and  the  producers.  t,  w  a 

Ohio.  *  ’ 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Milking-  Shorthorn  Interests 
in  New  York  and  the  East 

By  R.  W.  DUCK. 

W.  J.  Hardy,  Secretary  of  the  Eastern 
Shorthorn  Breeder’s  Association,  Alton, 
N.  Y.,  recently  stated  that  there  are  150 
active  Shorthorn  breeders  in  New  York, 
carrying  a  total  of  approximately  2,000 
head  of  cattle.  There  is  a  total  of  413 
Shorthorn  owners  in  New  YTork.,  taking 
into  consideration  those  that  have  only 


milk  under  these  conditions.  These  are 
the  cattle  that  have  made  history  as  New 
England  Dunhams.  The  so-called  Boiled 
Durliams  are  individuals  of  Shorthorn 
breeding  with  a  natural  polled  head.  The 
Association  voted  to  officially  substitute 
the  word  Shorthorn  for  the  word  Durham 
on  July  11,  1919.  In  the  herd  book  Polled 
Shorthorns  are  designated  by  the  letter  X 
in  addition  to  their  registration  number. 

In  New  England  and  the  East,  milk 
has  always  been  the  first  consideration, 
however,  beef  is  also  an  important  eonsid- 


Working  for  Walgrove.  Butter  Girl  of  the  Walgrove  Herd,  owned  by  II.  E.  Tener, 
Washingtonville,  N.  Y.  SI le  has  record  of  20,325.8  lbs.  of  milk,  with  an  average 
production  of  17,350.1  lbs.  of  milk  for  her  last  six  lactation  periods. 


principally  to  the  work  and  records  made 
by  the  Walgrove  Herd,  owned  by  H.  E. 
Tener,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y.  This  herd 
was  established  in  1915.  Volumes  14,  15 
and  10  of  the  Milking  Shorthorn  Year 
Book  show  this  farm  had  a  total  of  100 
cows  listed  therein,  two  cows  not  being 
tested,  averaging  10,011.5  lbs.  milk,  with 
an  average  fat  test  of  3.895  per  cent. 

Their  present  feed  consists  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  dairy  cow  ration,  beet  pulp,  silage 
and  mixed  hay.  The  cows  are  fed  the 
same  in  Summer,  except  they  get  no  silage 
and  no  hay  while  the  grass  is  good.  Their 
highest  record  is  held  by  Butter  Girl,  who 
in  1925,  made  a  record  of  20,325.8  lbs.  of 
milk.  Her  last  six  lactations  average 
17,350.1  lbs.  of  milk,  per  period. 

In  the  foot-hills  of  the  Berkshires  on 
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able  that  the  cows  are  kept  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  were  comparable  to  those  of 
any  average  dairy  farm.  A  20-per  cent 
commercial  dairy  ration  is  fed,  with 
silage  and  mixed  hay.  Their  milk  sold  as 
Grade  A  in  Troy  to  a  commercial  dealer 
for  $2.81  per  c-wt.,  Dec.  31,  testing  3.0. 
With  73  head  in  the  herd  and  22  cows  in 
milk,  based  on  average  production  and 
feed  prices  this  herd  is  making  a  good 
financial  showing  under  present  condi¬ 
tions.  A  few  of  the  surplus  bulls  have 
been  castrated,  and  are  being  fattened  on 
silage,  mixed  hay  and  a  grain  mixture, 
consisting  of  ground  barley  200  lbs., 
cracked  corn  200  lbs.,  and  cottonseed 
meal  100  lbs.,  they  are  gaining  at  the 
rate  of  about  2.5  lbs.  per  head  daily. 

This  ability  which  the  Milking  Short- 


Bar  None  Topsy’s  Queen  1008248.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  recently 
purchased  this  outstanding  two-year-old  Milking  Shorthorn  heifer,  from  Maurice 
Whitney’s  Bar  None  Ranch,  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  to  use  as  foundation  stock  for  their  new 

Milking  Shorthorn  Herd. 


Red  Coin  Evergreen  X-1103941.  .1  polled  Shorthorn  bull  owned  by  Three  Rivers 
Farm,  Dover,  N.  H.  lie  has  14  Register  of  Merit  daughters.  Polled  Shorthorns  are 
the  descendants  of  the  old  Polled  Durhams.  On  July  11,  1919,  the  association 
officially  substituted  the  word  Shorthorn  for  Durham. 


one  or  two  head.  Several  of  the  latter 
have  some  Scotch  (Beef  Type)  Short¬ 
horns  and  others  have  some  of  Scotch 
breeding  that  they  milk.  Some  have 
used  Scotch  bulls  producing  Scotch  and 
double  Scotch  topped  cattle.  To  en¬ 
courage  steer  feeding  the  Association  will 
this  year  add  a  classification  for  steers 
out  of  R.  of  M.  cows.  The  last  Milking 
Shorthorn  yearbook  shows  that  New  York 
leads  all  other  States  and  Canada  with  a 
total  of  S3  records.  It  is  also  significant 
that  their  average  exceeds  the  average  for 
all  records  made  last  year  for  both  milk 
and  fat.  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  led  all 
other  counties  in  total  as  well  as  high 
records  for  milk  and  fat. 

General  Considerations. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Century,  the  Shorthorn  was  well 
established  as  a  breed  and  fixed  in  type. 
These  early  progenitors  of  the  breed  were 
bred  primarily  for  milk.  However,  then 
as  now,  they  possessed  the  ability  to 
fatten  and  produce  a  carcass  that  would 
when  finished  classify  as  prime.  It  was 
not  until  nearly  100  years  later  that 
Amos  and'  Anthony  Cruickshank,  of 
Sittyton,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  by 
selection  and  breeding,  largely  by  perpe- 
tuation  of  the  blood  of  one  bull.  Champion 
of  England,  produced  and  established  the 
so-called  Scotch  Shorthorn.  These  in¬ 
dividuals  then  as  now  are  shorter  in  the 
leg,  broader,  more  compact  and  beefier 
throughout  than  those  of  the  early 
English  breeders. 

Some  of  the  first  Shorthorns  imported 
into  the  United  States  were  imported  info 
New  York  in  1791  and  1790;  another 
importation  was  made  into  Rensselaer 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1812.  The  first  regis¬ 
tered  Shorthorn  bulls  imported  into  the 
United  States  were  Marquis  (408)  and 
Moscow  (9413).  They  were  brought  over 
by  S.  M.  Hopkins  for  use  on  his  farm 
in  the  Genesee  Valley,  N.  Y.  The  green 
grass  of  the  pastures  and  the  hay  of  the 
meadows  pi-ovided  an  abundant  and 
economical  source  of  feed  for  these  cattle, 
which  are  so  admirably  adapted  by  cen¬ 
turies  of  selection  to  producing  beef  and 


oration.  Steer  calves  from  these  deep  milk¬ 
ing  cows  have  the  ability  to  finish  into  an 
acceptable  bullock  on  our  good  grass. 
Particularly  in  New  England  and  many 
sections  of  New  York  it  is  not  possible 
to  produce  much  corn  or  small  grains  to 
be  used  for  fattening.  These  conditions 
are  particularly  well  suited  to  growing 
and  fattening  steers  on  grass.  Most  local 
butchers  catering  to  a  limited  trade  that 
demands  low  wastage,  as  well  as  low 
price,  find  these  grass  fat  steers  produce 
earcassses  that  are  very  attractive  and 
profitable.  Shorthorn  beef  so  produced  is 
tender,  and  carries  sufficient  fat  mixed 
right  in  with  the  lean  to  make  it  palatable 
and  tender. 

Sojie  New  York  Herd  Activities. 

The  fact  that  Orange  County  leads 
other  New  York  counties  in  records  is  due 


the  main  highway  just  south  of  Berlin, 
N.  Y.,  is  the  Bar  None  Ranch  of  Maurice 
Wlhitney.  This  herd  of  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  has  produced  champions  in  the 
show  ring  as  well  as  at  the  pail.  .Stress 
has,  however,  never  been  placed  on  show 
winnings,  or  outstanding  records.  Rather 
the  purpose  has  been  to  produce  indivi¬ 
duals  of  uniform  productiveness  that  will 
and  do  go  into  the  buyers  herd  and  exceed 
records  made  prior  to  being  purchased. 
In  selecting  foundation  animals  for  their 
Milking  Shorthorn  herd,  now  being 
established  at  Ithaca,  Cornell  University 
recently  purchased  Bar  None  Topsy’s 
Queen  1608248  from  Mr.  Whitney. 

Frank  Smith,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y., 
purchased  Bar  None  Clay  Duchess  with 
a  14,000  lb.  record,  which  she  has  since 
increased  to  one  of  18,000’  lbs.  When  I 
visited  the  Bar  None  Herd  it  was  notice- 


horn  has  of  converting  steered  calves  into 
profitable  beef,  utilizing  some  of  the 
cheaper  roughages  to  produce  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  gains,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  appreciated  by  our  Eastern 
breeders.  Frank  Smith,  on  his  Broad 
Acres  Farm,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y., 
has  been  very  successful  with  this  type  of 
Shorthorn  steers  during  the  past  two 
years.  In  1930  he  was  awarded  first  on 
Shorthorn  steer  at  both  Syracuse  and 
'Springfield.  This  past  year  he  received 
.second  and  third  at  both  places,  being 
defeated  by  a  very  good  beef-bred  steer. 
His  show  offering  this  year  was  quite 
unique,  being  pure  white  twin  yearlings, 
out  of  King’s  Buttercup,  who  made  9,300 
lbs.  of  milk  in  her  lactation  period  follow¬ 
ing  the  birth  of  these  twins.  They  wrere 
sired  by  Bar  None  Storm  King,  whose 
first  daughter  in  milk  has  qualified  for 
the  R.  of  M.  in  186  days.  Steer  feeding 
while  successful  is  not  the  main  issue  at 
Broad  Acres  Farm,  but  rather  to  produce 
and  keep  on  hand1  at  all  times  a  represen¬ 
tative  herd,  and  give  each  female  coming 
into  milk  a  satisfactory  record  under 
ordinary  farm  conditions.  The  farm  is 
located  six  miles  east  of  Richfield  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

Greatwood  Farm,  Plainfield,  Vt.,  is 
now  carrying  85  head,  with  36  cows  in 
milk.  The  herd  average  is  approximately 
7,000  lbs.,  testing  last  year  an  average  of 
4.1  per  cent  fat.  The  owner  Willard  S, 
Martin,  believes  in  maximum  utilization 
of  pastures  and  economical  feeds.  Their 
cattle  are  canned  on  pasture  for  about  six 
months  annually.  The  milking  herd  is  fed 
mixed  hay,  corn  silage  and  a  20-per  cent 
commercial  concentrate  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  This  year  some  of  the  bull  calves 
have  been  castrated,  and  will  be  finished 
off  as  fat  steers,  These  will  be  sold  locally. 
At  present  they  find  it  to  be  more  profit¬ 
able  to  separate  the  milk  and  sell  the 
cream. 

A  Three  Way  Breed. 

Three  Rivers  Farm,  Dover,  New 
Hampshire,  R.  L.  Williams,  Herdsman, 
Ashton  Rollins,  owner  have  found  the 
Polled  Shorthorn  meets  their  require- 


Grasing  at  Greatwood.  The  green  grass  of  the  pastures  and  the  hay  of  the  meadows  provide  an  abundant  and  economical  source  of  feed  for  these  cattle,  otvned  by  Willard 

S.  Martin,  Greatwood  Farm,  Plainfield,  Vt. 
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ments  for  a  deep  milking  breed  that  pro¬ 
vides  three  sources  of  profitable  income. 
Their  records  show  that  an  average  for 
the  past  few  years  gave  a  yearly  produc¬ 
tion  for  their  two-year-olds  of  6,768  lbs., 
tof  milk  and  250.48  fat.  Their  three 
year  olds  averaged  6,934  lbs.  milk,  and 
285.70  fat.  The  four  year  olds  average 
was  8,052  lbs.  milk  and  340.52  fat. 

Their  second  source  of  income  is 
through  the  sale  of  breeding  stock.  How¬ 
ever,  if  not  of  sufficiently  good  individu¬ 
ality  to  be  sold  or  retained  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  herd  the  bulls  (as  steers),  as  well  as 
the  heifers  are  fattened  and  sold  as  top 
beef. 

Beef  then  provides  the  third  source  of 
revenue,  through  the  fattening  of  young 
stock  and  old  cows.  The  old  Shorthorn 
cow  that  is  past  her  usefulness  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  these  rugged  cows  not  notably 
long  lived  and  long  distance  producers, 
those  that  have  received  some  injury  that 
impairs  their  usefulness,  for  this  kind  of 
individuals  Three  Rivers  Farm  have 
always  received  the  prevailing  top  beef 
cow  price  instead  of  a  cutter  or  canner 
cow  quotation.  In  many  instances  where 
the  price  was  $25  per  head  for  the  latter 
grades  they  received  $90  per  head  for 
cows  in  good  pasture  condition.  Their 
milking  cows  are  fed  silage,  mixed  hay  or 
Alfalfa ;  using  home-grown  oats,  barley 
and  cornmeal  as  the  main  source  of 
concentrates. 


Some  Dairy  Figures 

I  am  thinking  of  starting  a  dairy  in 
Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  about  10  cows, 
Ayrshire®  and  Guernseys  to  produce 
grade  A  milk  to  test  about  3.8  or  better. 
I  expect  to  raise  my  own  silage  and  to 
feed  barley,  oats,  buckwheat  in  propor¬ 
tion  with  enough  of  a  trade  dairy  ration 
to  bring  the  protein  up.  I  would  like 
to  know  about  what  yearly  average 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow  I  could  expect. 
How  many  acres  of  corn  I  would  need  to 
plant  for  silage.  How  many  acres  of 
buckwheat,  oats,  barley,  I  would  need  for 
the  year  and  about  how  much  dairy 
ration  I  would  have  to  buy?  D.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

The  amount  of  milk  you  would  obtain 
per  year  per  cow,  assuming  they  were 
properly  fed  and  cared  for  would  depend 
on  the  individuality  of  the  cows.  I  believe 
that  most  dairymen  feel  a  cow  must  pro¬ 
duce  8,000  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk,  or 
better,  to  return  a  profit  under  present 
conditions.  A  good  many  producers  tell 
me  it  requires  a  6,000-lb.  yearly  produc¬ 
tion  to  break  even,  on  the  average. 

I  note  you  are  figuring  on  putting  in 
two  breeds.  This  will  necessitate  keep¬ 
ing  two  bulls.  With  only  10  cows  in  your 
mature  herd  this  will  be,  in  my  opinion, 
a  material  factor,  and  would  unnecessa¬ 
rily  increase  your  overhead  expense.  I 
would  advise  selecting  one  breed,  adhering 
to  it,  breeding  constructively,  for  indi¬ 
viduality  and  production.  I  would  con¬ 
sider  the  most  important  single  item  of 
your  initial  endeavors  the  selection  of 
the  bull  that  you  intend  to  head  your 
herd.  He  should  not  only  be  a  good  in¬ 
dividual,  registered  in  his  respective  breed 
association,  but  should  also  have  good 
production  in  his  pedigree,  not  over  two 
generations  removed,  and  preferably  sired 
by  a  proven  bull. 

The  acreage  necessary  to  plant  would 
again  be  influenced  by  the  kind  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  your  cows.  New  York  State 
produces  an  average  of  eight  tons,  or 
better,  of  silage  per  acre.  A  cow  pro¬ 
ducing  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  milk  per  annum,  will  consume  from 
three  to  four  tons  of  corn  silage.  The 
acreage  for  your  cereal  grains  will  depend 
on  many  factors.  Bast  year  we  seeded 
oats  and  barley,  equal  parts,  at  the  rate 
of  two  and  one-half  bushel  per  acre  at 
Syracuse  University  Farm,  Onondaga 
County,  and  it  averaged  us  40  bushels 
per  acre.  A  good  many  dairymen  like  a 
mixture  of  oats,  -peas  and  barley.  Seed 
these  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  of  oats, 
one  bushel  of  barley,  using  the  alpha  or 
two  rowed  type  variety,  and  one-half 
bushel  of  peas  per  acre.  The  two-rowed 
will  mature  about  the  same  time  as  the 
oats.  The  barley  and  oats  will  hold  up 
the  peas.  If  the  mixture  is  saved  for  seed 
the  peas  will  have  to  be  re-supplied  as 
they  tend  to  run  out. 

This  mixture  will  if  threashed  and 
ground  contain  an  average  of,  about  12 
per  cent  digestible  crude  protein,  and 
about  80  per  cent  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents.  If  fed  with  good  quality  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  and  corn  silage  it  would  re¬ 
quire  only  150  lbs.  of  linseed  oil  meal  or 
cottonseed  meal  to  make  a  ration  suffici¬ 
ently  high  in  digestible  crude  protein  to 
meet  the  average  cow’s  requirements.  A 
1,000-pound  cow  producing  40  lbs.  of  four 
per  cent  milk  would  consume  and  require 
12  lbs.  of  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  35  Tbs. 
of  corn  silage,  for  roughage,  12  lbs.  of  the 
oats,  peas  and  barley  mixture,  and  one 
pound  of  linseed  or  cottonseed  meal  to 
meet  her  daily  requirements  of  3.37  lbs. 
of  digestible  protein  and  22.95  lbs.  of 
total  digestible  nutrients. 

K.  W.  DUCK. 


Stale  Bread  for  Livestock 

What  is  ground  stale  bread  worth  as 
a  feed  for  farm  stock,  dairy  cows,  hogs 
and  horses?  f.  r.  S. 

New  York. 

Ground  stale  bread  would  contain  an 
average  of  between  70  and  80  per  cent 


total  digestible  nutrients,  of  which  about 
six  to  nine  per  cent  would  be  digestible 
crude  protein. 

Very  few  tests  have  been  conducted 
relative  to  feeding  stale  or  ground  bread 
to  livestock.  Some  men  have  successfully 
fed  stale  bread  to  horses.  It  could  be  fed 
satisfactorily  as  part  of  the  ration  par¬ 
ticularly  to  hogs.  It  could  form  about 
one-half  of  the  hog  ration,  the  other  part 
being  made  up  of  standard  grains  and 
enough  protein  supplements  to  complete 
the  ration.  We  have  fed  considerable 
quantities  of  waste  bread,  as  well  as 
bakery  products  to  our  hogs  at  Syracuse 
University  Farm.  It  would  be  advisable 
to  add  five  per  cent  Alfalfa  meal  to  the 
hog  ration,  keep  Alfalfa  hay  before  them 
in  racks,  or  in  Summer  keep  them  on 
forage,  also  keep  a  standard  mineral 
mixture  before  the  hogs. 

With  dairy  cows  and  sheep  stale  bread 
could  probably  form  up  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  ration  mixed  with  standard  con¬ 
centrates.  If  it  were  added  gradually  it 
might  be  increased  to  larger  quantities 
with  satisfactory  results.  Stale  bread  does 
not  keep  well,  and  this  would  have  to  be 
carefully  watched,  or  it  will  mold  and 
sour,  causing  the  animals  to  “go  off  feed.” 

R.  W.  DUCK. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

^  April  5-8.  —  Wayne  County,  Pa.,  Baby 
Chick  Show,  at  Armory,  Honesdale,  Pa. 
Show  Secretary,  Livingston  Blauvelt, 
Honesdale,  Pa. 

April  2-10. — Hartford  Flower  and  Gar¬ 
den  Show,  Hartford,  Conn. 

April  4-6. — Short  course  for  home  gar¬ 
deners,  Massachusetts  State  College  Field 
Station,  Waltham.  Mass. 

Sept.  12-14. — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  twenty-third  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary  Wil- 
lard^G.  Bixby,  32  Grand  Ave.,  Baldwin, 

Sept.  18-24.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

George  I.  Cotton  Estate 
Ayrshires 

Testing  under  the  Ayrshire  herd  test 
rules,  the  19  Ayrshires  owned  by  George 
I.  Cotton  Estate,  Friendship,  N.  Y.,  se¬ 
cured  an  excellent  high-production  aver¬ 
age  with  819  lbs.  of  3.91  per  cent  milk, 
32.11  lbs.  of  butterfat,  during  January, 
reports  Advanced  Registry  Superintend¬ 
ent  W,  A.  Kyle  of  the  National  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association  at  Brandon,  Vt. 

Individual  production  in  the  herd  was 
won  by  Rachel  Hale,  a  six-year-old, 
which  cow  produced  1,361  lbs.  of  milk, 
52.13  lbs.  of  butterfat. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Market 

(Reported  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  March  12.) 

Market.- — Beef  steers  and  yearlings  closing 
about  steady,  compared  with  week  ago  strong 
to  25c  higher,  best  medium  weight  and  weighty 
steers  $7.15,  bulk  of  sales  $5.50  to  $6.25.  Bulls 
steady;  she  stock  and  cutters  steady  to  weak; 
bulk  fat  heifers  $5  to  $5.50:  medium  bulls  $3.50 
to  $4;  butcher  cows  $3  to  $3.50;  cutters  $1.50  to 
$2.  Stockers  and  feeders  scarce,  fully  steady, 
cost  sales  $4.50  to  $5.50.  Calves  steadv  with 
week’s  50c  to  $1  advance,  top  vealers  $io. 

Hogs  closing  steady  with  week’s  25  to  50c 
advance. 

Sheep  fully  steady. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  March  12:  Cattle,  18 
cars;  8  St.  Paul,  2  St.  Louis,  2  North  Carolina. 
2  Sioux  City,  1  Virginia,  1  West  Virginia,  1 
Tennessee,  1  Pennsylvania:  containing  533  head, 
1.584  head  trucked  in;  total  cattle,  2.117  head, 
509  calves,  2,381  hogs,  160  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $6.75  to 
$7.50;  medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.75; 
common,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $6;  good, 
1,100  to  1,300  lbs..  $7  to  $7.50;  medium,  1,100 
to  1,300  lbs..  $6.25  to  $7;  good,  1.300  to  1,500 
lbs.,  $7  to  $7.50. 

Heifers. — Choice.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.50; 
good.,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6;  medium,  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  common,  550  to  850 
lbs..  $4  to  $4.75. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4  to  $4.50;  good,  $3.25  to  $4; 
common  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter,  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $3.75  to  $4.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $2.75  to  $3.75; 
yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $9.25  to  $10:  me¬ 
dium.  $8.25  to  $9.25;  cull  and  common,  $6.25 
to  $8.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6.50;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  500  to  800  lbs..  $3.50  to  $5.25:  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6.75;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  S00  to  1,050  lbs.,  $3.75 
to  $5.50. 

Hogs.- — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  ISO 
lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
ISO  to  200  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $0;  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6:  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6; 
hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $5.25 
to  $5.75;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to  350 
lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50;  pkg.  sows,  medium  and  good, 
275  to  500  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  AVaroliouse). — 
Bran,  ton.  $25;  shorts,  $24.50;  hominy,  $24:  mid¬ 
dlings,  $25.50;  linseed,  $39.50;  gluten,  $23.50; 
ground  oats,  $28;  Soy-bean  meal,  $29.50;  hog 
meal,  $32;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent.  $26;  dairy 
feed,  16  per  cent,  $25.50;  dairy  feed.  18  per 

cent,  $28;  dairy  feed,  20  per  cent,  $30.75:  dairy 

feed,  24  per  cent,  $31.50;  dairy  feed,  25  per 

cent,  $32.25;  dairy  feed,  32  per  cent,  $32.75; 

horse  feed.  85  per  cent.  $31;  Alfalfa,  regular, 
$28;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $29.50. 


On  a  rainy  day  recently  a  lady  in  a 
.sable  coat  got  on  a  Madison  Avenue 
street-car.  “I  don’t  suppose  I've  ridden 
on  a  street-car  in  two  years,”  she  said  to 
the  conductor,  a  gloomy  fellow,  as  she 
gave  him  her  fare.  “I  ride  in  my  oivn 
car,”  she  explained.  The  conductor  rang 
up  the  fare.  “You  don’t  know  how  tve’ve 
missed  you,”  he  said. — New  York  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph. 
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A  Type 
for  Every  Farm 


and  Purse 


There’s  a  silo  you  need  — at  the  price  you 
can  afford  —  in  the  Craine  Line,  Every 
one  is  the  utmost  in  value  for  your  money. 
You  don’t  need  to  put  off  building  your 
silo  any  longer.  Y  ou  can  now  buy  Craine 
Quality —  the  result  of  31  years’ experi¬ 
ence  building  good  silos—  at 


New  Low  Prices 

Send  postcard  or  letter  today  for  big 
free  catalog  on  dependable  silos. 


CRAINE,  inc. 

61  Adams  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Cists  Prices  X/ 

Almost  •  •  *2 

Quality  unchanged  —  Single  and 
Double  unit  models  complete  at 
lowest  prices  ever  quoted. 

20  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Our  New  Sales  Plan  makes  it  possible  for  every  farmer 
to  have  one  of  these  splendid  milkers.  Write  for  Cata¬ 
log  -  Folder  and  full  particulars.  An  opportunity  of 
a  lifetime  for  those  who  want  a  milking  machine. 

MEYERS-SHERMAN  CO. 

Dept.  606  2230  S.  Union  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 


POWER  equipped 

I  V  If  til  SEPARATORS 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

Trade  in  your  old  separator  for  a  new  Sharpies 
Electric  or  Engine  drive. 

SHARPLES  CO.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA 


Dairymen!  ] 


•  Let  us  send  you  full  particulars  in 
I  I  regard  to  the  Rutland  Plan  Milk 
Producers*  Association.  No  charge 
Address  Watertown ,  New  York ,  207  Trust  Co.  Bldg. 

lirnni  Wanfasl  sheeP  owners  write  today  and 
Vw  vrvJlj  ▼?  alllcU  please  send  names  of  others. 
S.  He  LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster,  Pa  -  Established  1906 


GUERNSEYS 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY Q 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 

_ ~  JERSEYS  ~ 


ELM  PLACE  JERSEYS 

Best  Farm  Relief  TOO  AY 

Over  2,000  Prizes  won.  Offer  3  bulls  of  different  ages. 
Outstanding  Quality.  Cows  and  Heifers  to  suit  your 
wants.  Some  fresh.  Best  Sybil  and  Noble  breed¬ 
ing.  Your  judgement  and  my  price  closes  the  deal. 
L.  D.  COWDEN  Est.  1902.  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Cattle 

For  Sale  ! 


1  registered  cow  and  1  grade  cow, 
both  fresh;  also  1  registered  bull, 
6  mos.  of  age.  Accredited  herd. 
MIXNAMERE  FARMS  -  Groat,  Vck 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  —  Phone  Great  Seek  6G3 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Accredited  Dairy  Cows  prPesh  Springers 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires, 
Holsteins.  Delivery  of  five  and  ten  cow  lots  made  any. 
Where.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  Barra,  Vt.  Tel.  1 0S, 


FERRETS 


FERRETS— Males,  $2;  females,  $2,25:  special  ratters,  $3 
bred  females,  $6.  ShipC.O.I).  E.L.  Hartman,  New  London,  0. 


RABBITS 


9  Complete  Descriptive  Illustrated 

UaDDllS  01  jUppilCS  Rabbit  Literature  and  Catalog, 
10c.  ALBERT  E,  EACFY,  Jr.,  Inc.,  115-1),  Valley  Stream,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


SWINE 

II  Young  Quality  Pigs  I 

Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old  -  $3.00 

9  weeks  old  -  3.25 

10  weeks  old  -  3.50 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If 
dissatisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

G  RIJN7FT  EAST  STREET 

VT.  DUi>^£iL  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS 

200  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

90  Berkshire  &  0. 1.  C.  - 110  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

fO^X^fee^Troillfli-1601^1  Y°U,'e  Po,'ber8  a11 

6-7  Weeks  Old  -  $2.50  each 

8-9  Weeks  Old  -  $2.75  each 

10  Weeks  Old  -  $3.00  each 

FREE  RANGE  PIGS 

ffSHS  SKSSra.  OTSnSSf'.’Sfw! 

crossed,  8  weeks  old,  $3,  $3.50  •  10  weeks  sn 

12-14,  $4,  $4.50,  $5.  -No  pigs tinder 8 
at  this  time  of  year.  50  Boars  all  ages  anil  prices 
Boars  for  immediate  service,  $10,  $12  $15  $l«  ton' 
*25-  $35.  Weight  from  75  to  500’  lbs.  Younger  boa?S 
at  $5,  $8,  $9,  2  to  4  months  old.  Sows  and  Gilts  open 
and  Bred,  all  prices.  Shoats  gild  feeders  Put  tint 
surplus  milk  into  your  pigs  and  know  where  it  is* 
It's  a  perfectly  balanced  ration.  s‘ 

C.  DAVIS,  Box  II,  CONCORD,  Mass. 

Chester  White  and  Duroc  Pigs 

weli  bred  pigs,  we  will  be  glad  to  pick  you  out  good 
individuals  from  good  litters  for  breeding  at  no  extra 
cost.  Crated  free.  Shipped  F.  O.  B.  B  0  a 

8  t»  10  weeks  old  .  $3.50  each  C.  0.  D. 

Vt.  and  Conn,  add  36c  per  pig  for  inoculation. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  834  Boston  Post  Rd.,  Weston  Mass 
Phone  Waltham  0888. 

LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  INC 
,  „  Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Foland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  -  -  .  nr. 

8  to  10  weeks  old  at  .  . 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Rnv  4? 

50-  y.°.u"K  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  140  lbs.  at  $25  a|  i,  <*e 

QUALITY  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed 

6  wks.  old  $2.50,  7-8  wk».  old,  $2.75,  8-9  wks.  old.  $3  00 
Chester  Whites,  7-8  weeks  old,  $3.75 

1  Infnn  n  rw?r®  al1  wfa!,e'1  a,K>  KOOd  feeders.  Wili  ship 

1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  'free. 

a.m.  lux 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 

G°higher,GSpfcsDtLHt°^S  ,1932  pHce3  Iowei’  Quality 

F  O  R  «  rn  that  eat,  live,  grow,  7  weeks  old, 

each.  30-pound  size  10  weeks  $4  50 
SHOATS  40-pound  $5.50  each.  All  crated  F  O  li’ 
express,  castrated,  single  vaccinated.  Mostly  Poland 
China,  some  Chesters,  Durocs,  Berksliires.  State  2d 
^«ce  size  and  breed  wanted.  Send  check  or  money 
order  with  order  to  save  you  C.  O.  D.  return  charges! 
or  (..  O.  D.  Absolute  money-back  guarantee  to  be  a<* 
represented  on  arrival.  Many  pleased  customers  in  all 
Eastern  States  Order  direct.  herV  no”’  “  411 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswofd,  Del. 

Feeding  Pigs  for  sale  &S&  2  }&£:£& 

8-9  weeks  old,  $2.75  eaeli 

MICHAEL  ,^C  O  D’  Crates  f,'woWn.  Mnli„ 

SF.°A  4  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS  l&KM'Xr- 

S2S  ,R«  ..  BUTTERS  .  R|.  pi. 

POLAND  CHINAS  >  Attractive  Prices  on  boars  of 

1  u *  serviceable  age;  un  elated 

gilts  if  desired.  J.  K.  HACKETT  -  Norwalk.  Ohio 

D,1„E„Gr:  SWINE  for  sale.  F.  M.  Patting. 

muroC  '/•■Hit  ton  A  Son,  Merriflcld,  N.  T. 

|  .%  DOGS 

Irish  Setter  Puppies 

Meier  Pineknoll  Farm,  Noxou  Road.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

„  FOR  SALE 

ENGLISH  BULL-DOG  PUPPIES 

Males,  *15;  females,  $10.  0.  W.  HARVEY  .  Covington,  Pa. 

jOUOWN  COCKED  SPANIEL  PUPS-Best  of 
„  breeding.  Males.  $10.00;  females,  $5.00.  .Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  T.  S.  HUBBARD  -  E.  Highgate,  Vt 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  NeIXXrX.yp£rm 

O/AN  1  EI> — Cheap  puppies,  all  varieties.  T.  D.  DILLON 

11  261  Schermerhorn  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  7.  Triangle  5-2285. 

Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies 

.*.  HORSES 

R™f!  STALLION  S»  J» 

Registered  “Carnot”  Black  Percheron  Stallion,  coming 

2,  sound— $250,  Large  Yearling  Stud  “Laet”  strain 
will  make  ton  horse— 3125.  Large,  registered  live 
year  old  Milking  Shorthorn,  with  heifer  calf— $130 
Pedigreed  O.  I.  O.  Sows  and  Boars,  "World’s  Grand 
Champion”  strain,  weight  150  to  175— $20.  Grand  *ire 
weighed  800.  VERNON  R.  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  vi 

REGISTERED 

PERCHERON  MARES 

rising  three,  out  of  a  pair  of  George  R  dams  and 
sired  by  the  Champion  Wolfington,  Jr.,  one  com¬ 
ing.  2  stud  Colts  same  breeding,  real  good  ones. 

Dietz  Bros.  R.  5  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

MADREY  FARM  PERCHERONS 
FOR  SALE 

A  pair  of  Blacks,  registered,  well  matched,  1,600  lbs. 
Party  broken  to  work  single  or  double.  Gelding  i  yrs. 
Mare  3  yrs.  Will  sell  separate.  Inquire  J.  MERZ.  Supt. 
MADREY  FARM,  M.  Dreyfus,  Owner,  Brewster.  N-  7  - 

WANTED— Young  riding  and  driving  horse.  Also  colt. 
•»  MRS.  C.  HINTON,  Chestnut  Street,  Weston,  Mass. 
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Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  26,  1932 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  0.  D. 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legh. 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legh. . . 

Barred  Box  or  It.  I.  Beds . 

Light  Mixed,  $5.00 — 100;  Heavy 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Write  for  new  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  on  all  breeds.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100  500  . 1000 

$7.00  $32.50  $60.00 
7.00  32.50  60.00 
8.00  37.50  70.00 
Mixed,  $6.00 — 100 


200.000  CHICKS  1932  ^ 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Grade  A. . $  8.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Grade  A. A .  10.00  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Grade  A .  1 0.00  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Grade  A.  A .  12.00  110.00 

Prepaid,  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Mt.  Pleasant  Mills,  Pa. 
Formerly  Richfield,  Pa. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rox.  .$4.25  $8.00  $37.50  $70 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.25  8.00  37.50  70 

White  Leghorns. .  3.50  7.00  32.50  60 
Heavy  Mixed....  3.50  7.00  32.50  60 

_ Light  Mixed....  3.00  5.50  27.50  50 

PINECREST  POULTRY  [FARM,  Richfield,  Pn. 

SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  inn  Knn  innrt 

Tancred  or  Barron  Strain  . 

Barred  Rocks  or  Reds  . 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

Light  Mixed  . •  •■■■.-  — * 

100%  live  arrival  uuarar.tccd.  Circular  free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY.  R.D.6.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$32 

$60 

8.00 

37 

70 

7.00 

32 

60 

6.00 

27 

50 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain—  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks  ..  2.50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25 

Light  Mixed  . •••  2.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less:  1,000  lots  $10  less, 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4, 


50 

$4.00 

4.50 
4.00 

3.50 

100%  pre- 
FKEE  CIR. 

Richfield,  Pa. 


100 

$7.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns . $7.00  $32.50  $60 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns .  7.00  32.50  bO 

Barred  Rocks  .  8.00  37.50  70 

Light  Mixed.  $5.00—100:  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.00—100.. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.  R,  Cocolamus.Pa. 

STRICKLER’S  LARGE  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Money-making:,  prolific  lay¬ 
ers  at  money  saving:  prices.  Pedigreed 
quality  matings.  Electric-hatched.  Ex¬ 
tra  Quality  Baby  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Leonard  F.  Stricklcr,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  5%c  UP 

Before  you  order  get  the  true  facts  about 
quality  chicks.  Write 

HOUSEWOKTH’S  LEGHORN  FARMS 
I3ox  K  Fort  Trevorton  Fa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wliito  Wyandottes.  $9 — 100 :  White  Rocks, 
Bar.  Rocks  and  Buff  Orp.,  $8—100.  Heavy 
Mixed  $7 — 100.  Discount  on  500  and  1,000 
lots.  Prepaid.  100%  livo  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


r<7)  WH.  LEGHORN  QUALITY  CHICKS 
FERRIS  &  HOLLYWOOD  STRAINS 

nr  (10  Buy  chicks  from  the  old  reliable  farm,  they 
ia  never  dissapoint.  We  are  breeders  of  Large 
m  Type  Leghorns.  Layers  of  large  chalky  white 
I eggs.  Write  for  our  catalog.  It’s  free. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 

CHIX 

and  April  chicks. 

$60.00—1  OOO 

Write  for  catalog. 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


WYCKOFF and  TANCRED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Book  your  order  now  for  March 

S7.00  Per  100  $32.50—500 

lOU'S  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  RACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25 


HEARTY  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  Wh.  Leghorns  $7.50—100: 
Heavy  Mixed  $6.50:  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Started  Clucks  cheap. 
IeOLA  roUMBI  YARDS  Box  3  BEATER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  £ 


CHICKS 


at  surprisingly  low 
prices.  Write  today, 
leghorns,  Reds, 
Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Orpingtons.  Every  bird  in¬ 
spected  and  banded.  High  quality  males  heading  flocks. 
Circular  free.  HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCH- 
ERiES,  Inc.,  Hoyivllf o.  Ohio. _ 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

sara,  ,7° ,iei  g  fr."- 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  O.  White  Leghorns . $‘.00  $32.50  $60.00 

100#  live  del.,  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 

J.  g.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

FROM  FREE  RANGE 
SELECTED  FLOCKS 
Postpaid  in  lots  of—  -  100  -500 

S  ('  Barron  Wh.  Ueghoms. . .  .$4.50  $8  $37. oO  $70 

s'  C  Bd  Rocks  and  Reds . 5.00,  9  42.50  80 

Light  Mixed  $6  per  100:  Heavy  Mixed  $7.50  per  100. 
Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  -  R.  D.  5  -  Millerstown,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  BABY  CHICKS 

Exclusively  bred  by  us  32  years.  Winners  1ST. 
Y.  &  Ohio  State  Fairs.  Large  type,  heavy  lay¬ 
ers,  large  eggs.  Price  reasonable-  Catalog  free. 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Son.  Box  195-A,  Mansfield.  O. 

PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  $7—100.  Heavy  Mixed, $6-100 
100#  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

GEO-  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 

KifawaMBi  a  Never  before  have  we  offered  our 
Nil  I  liar  •  high  quality  chicks  at  these  low 
II V  I  I  VI.  ■  prjceg.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  White  Leghorns,  8c  each;  1000  chicks,  $75. 
Prepaid.  SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  Millord,  Del. 

ya|TX/^iTZ- Cl  FROM  FREE  RANGE— S.  C.  W. 

V 1  UV — lYO  Leghorns,  $7 — 100:  Barred  Rocks, 

$8 — 100:  Heavy  Mix,  $7 — 100:  Light  Mix,  $6 — 100. 
Free  cataloq.  Parcel  post  paid  to  your  door.  Safe 
delivery.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Box  II,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

PREMIUM  CHICKS 

$7.  IT.  M. ,  $6 — 100.  P.P.  lively  chicks  guar.  Cash  orC.O.D. 
I.AYWKI.I,  FARM  HATCHERY  B.  5  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


CHICKS  Sc  UP 


Rocks,  Leghorns. 

_ _ _ _ _ Mix.  Improved 

healthy  stock.  Large  typo.  Free  range.  Circular.  LONG’S 
RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  23,  Richfield.  Pa. 

AlllOtfC  A  A  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8:  Leghorns, 
UHlUllO  W«  U.  U.  $6;  Heavy  Mixed,  $7;  Light,  $C. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95#  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LAUVF.R,  Box  73.  McAlisterville.  Pa 

STERLING  BABY  CHICKS 

are  Guaranteed.  Low  Prices.  Free  Catalog. 

STERLING  HATCHERY,  Itox  8,  Ramsey,  Ind. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  my  Own  Flock,  8c. 

Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Buy 
CfilckA. 


Strong,  Healthy 
Cliicksfrom  money- 


AT  SAVINGS 

making  breeders.  BARRON  S.  C.  W., 

BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS, 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS.  16  years’  experience  breeding 
Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  early  orders. 

C.M.LONGENECKER  >Box50,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Free  Range  Flocks 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.10  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Broiler  Chicks .  1-50  3.00  5.50 

C.  O.  B.  Shipments.  100%  live  delivery. 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN 

Box  310,  Mingoville,  Pa. 


New  Chick  Book  Free 

A  perfect  gold-mine  of  useful  information.  A  splen¬ 
did  book  that  tells  how  to  raise  strong,  healthy 
Chicks.  Thoroughly  discusses  methods,  brooding,  feed¬ 
ing  ingredients,  vitamins,  minerals,  drinking  water, 
etc.  Also  gives  full  details  liow  to  guard  against 
disease  and  insure  proiits.  A  complete  book  no  poul- 
tryman  can  afford  to  be  without.  Advise  how  many 
chicks  you  intend  to  raise  and  we  will  send  book 
free.  Address  Box  1422,  Dept.  V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks 


S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Str. . 

.$2.50 

$4.50 

$8. 

$37.50 

$70. 

B.  Rocks  &  Reds . 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10. 

47.50 

90. 

White  Wyandottes.... 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10. 

47.50 

.  .  . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8. 

37.50 

70. 

Light  Mixed . 

.  2.00 

3.25 

6. 

30.00 

58. 

Bred  for  egg  production. 

Hatched  from  large 

healthy 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 


stock. 

Box  15, 


Richfield,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


INSURED  TO  LIVE?  STATE  INSPECTED ! 

BARRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS.  REDS.  COLUMBIAN  &  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES,  BLACK  MINORCAS,  BROWN*  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  ANCONAS,  SILVER  HAMBURGS 
Other  popular  breeds  Healthy,  heavy  laying,  purebred  stock 
INSURES  YOUR  PROFITS  !  CATALOG  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  ^ 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

Tanc.  Str.  S.C.W.  Legs.,  $6,  100:  $27.50, 
500:  $50,  1000.  Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks  (Per. 
6C32)  and  S.C.  Reds.  $7.50,  100:  $35,  500; 
$65,  1000.  Heavy  Mix.  $6.  100;  $27.50.  500: 
$50,  1000.  Light  Mix,  $5.  100:  $24,  500:  $48,  1000.  Less 
than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P. 
Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns.  .$2.00  $3.75  $7.00  $33.50  $65 
Anconas  &  Bl.  Leghorns..  2.00  4.00  7.50  36.00  70 
Barred  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks..  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 
Ruff  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds. .. .  2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 
Rose  Comb  Wh.  Wyan....  2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Bl.  Giants-Jersey .  3.25  6.25  12.00  .....  •• 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.50  65 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.75  55 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  high  quality  breeders 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 
Free  catalog. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

DEPT.  N,  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — $7.00  $32.50  $60 
English  Barron  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leg....  7.00  32.50  60 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  37.50  70 

Light  Mixed, $5— 100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $6—100.  100%  live 
del..  P.  P.,  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER.  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 

Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr.-old  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns. $7. 00  $32.50  $60.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Bar'll  Str.  Wh.  Legh...  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Light  Mix.  ..  $5.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.  ..$6.00  per  100; 
100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Write  for  free  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns...  $7. 00  $32.50  $60. 00 
Barred  Rocks....  8  00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  Reds .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed....  6  00  27.50  50.00 

Light  Mixed .  5.00  25.00  45.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  P.  100#  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAlistorvllle,  Pa. 


H9SKY  CHICKS 


and  Baby  Bronze  Turkeys 
at  Lower  Prices.  New 
Hampshire  Reds  the  uni¬ 
versal  breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also  Bar.  and  Wh- 
Rocks-,  White  Wyandottes.  Reds, Orpingtons  Large  Type 
White-  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Large  catalog  free. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  WASHINGTON VILLE,  PA. 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $8.00  per  lOO 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  per  lOO 

Low  prices  on  started  chicks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Prepaid.  100#  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 

McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  $7.50  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

Postage  paid.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLUREELEC.HATCHERY.U.G.Herbster,  Prop.,  McClure,  Pa. 

Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks  at  Bargain  Prices 

Big  English  and  Tancred  at  $6.00  per  100  and  we  guar¬ 
antee  to  replace  all  that  die  first  two  weeks  at  half 
price.  We  solicit  large  orders. 

RAMSEY  HATCHERY  Box  124  RAMSEY,  INDIANA 
niTDC  vv. -yr  r Barred  Hocks..  $10.00 — 100 

aHIlKS  It.  I.  lteds .  10.00-100 

BRED  U111U mixed .  8.00—100 

Wh.  Leghorns  $8  00.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  I) 

Herbster's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

Barred  Rocks— Pratt’s  Strain 
_  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Hanson  & 

Brown  &  Mann  Strains.  For  more  information,  write 
0.  0.  ALLEN'S  HATCHERY  -  .  Seaford,  Delaware 


Baby  Chicks 


CHICKS 


W.  A. 


C.O.  D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds.  $8:  Leghorns, 
$6:  Heavy  Mixed.  $7;  Assorted.  $6.  Free 
range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

LAUVER  -  Box  R.  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Wh.  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  $7-100;  Wh.  Bd.  Rocks,  111. 
Min.,  S.  C.  Beds.  Wh.  Wyan.,  Bf.  Orps.,  $9-100  Circular 
free.  BUCHER’S  HATCHERY,  Depl.  A,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

CHICKS — Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  S7.00 — 100.  1»0#  live 

delivery  guaranteed.  \VM.  F.  GRAHAJI,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


A  Few  Turkey  Questions 

I  wish  some  plans  as  to  building  an 
enclosure  for  my  turkeys.  I  have  six,  and 
plan  to  build  the  park  so  as  to  move 
about  once  a  month.  How  large  should 
it  be?  Can  I  clip  their  wings,  so  they 
cannot  fly  over  as  they  are  turkeys  used 
to  free  range?  Is  there  anything  that 
can  be  used  on  the  soil  where  chickens 
have  ranged  to  make  it  safe  for  turkeys? 
There  have  been  no  chickens  on  the 
ground  this  Winter  and  the  ground  has 
been  frozen  most  of  the  Winter.  Will 
this  help  to  destroy  danger  of  blackhead? 

New  York.  l.  c.  m. 

There  is  little  limit  to  the  ability  of 
turkeys  to  soar  to  any  height  they  desire 
but,  if  reared  in  confinement  to  limited 
quarters  and  made  tame  by  their  care¬ 
taker,  they  show  little  desire  to  leave 
their  parks.  Where  they  have  a  consid¬ 
erable  range  over  orchard  or  meadow  they 
are  usually  confined  to  these  by  fences 
not  more  than  four  or  five  feet  in  height. 
They  should  not  have  perches  near  such 
fences  to  tempt  them  to  soar  over  a  fence 
when  leaving  the  perch. 

An  acre  of  ground  may  suffice  for  a 
considerable  number  if  they  have  been 
kept  to  small  quarters  from  time  of 
hatching.  I  have  seen  flocks  numbering 
into  the  thousands  kept  within  four-foot 
fences  surrounding  a  wide  range  over 
meadows.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
turkeys  are  likely  to  become  panic-strick¬ 
en  at  night,  or  while  on  their  perches,  by 
so  small  a  thing  as  a  roving  dog  or  other 
animal  and  then  fly  to  great  distances. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  any  dis¬ 
turbance  of  these  birds  at  night,  or  the 
apparently  thoroughly  domesticated  fowls 
may  suddenly  show  themselves  to  be  as 
wild  and  uncontrollable  as  their  ancestors 
of  the  forests.  The  flight  feathers  of  one 
wing  may  be  clipped  if  necessary.  This 
will  unbalance  the  bird  if  it  attempts 
flight  but  it  should  not  be  done  unless 
necessary  as  it  deprives  the  turkey  of 
the  warmth  and  protection  of  the  clipped 
wing.  The  secret  of  rearing  turkeys  in 
confinement  without  trouble  from  flight  is 
to  so  care  for  them  from  time  of  hatching 
that  they  are  not  frightened  but  tamed 
by  their  contact  with  man.  Contrary  to 
the  usual  belief,  turkeys  do  not  require 
wide  range  and  they  are  far  from  being 
uncontrolllably  wild  in  their  nature  if 
properly  managed. 

No,  ground  that  has  been  used  hv  other 
fowls  is  not  safe  for  turkeys  for  at  least 
a  number  of  years.  The  exact  length  of 
time  that  dangerous  parasites  may  remain 
alive  in  the  ground  is  not  known,  but  a 
Winter's  freezing  will  not  destroy  them. 
If  no  other  ground  can  be  had,  and  it 
seldom  can  in  a  closely  settled  com¬ 
munity,  the  poults  should  be  raised  upon 
wire  floors  or  concrete  sun  porches  that 
can  be  kept  clean.  After  six  or  eight 
weeks,  the  poults  become  more  resistant 
to  disease  and  may  be  placed  upon  range, 
after  having  been  confined  to  brooders 
and  sun  porches. 

There  is  no  known  practicable  method 
of  disinfecting  contaminated  soil  to  make 
it  safe  for  young  turkeys.  They  should 
never  be  permitted  upon  old  poultry  runs 
or  ground  recently  contaminated  by  poul¬ 
try  droppings.  These  droppings  carry  the 
parasites  that  cause  blackhead  in  tur¬ 
keys  and  few  of  the  latter  are  likely  to 
escape  if  exposed  to  this  source  of  danger. 
Turkeys  can  be  raised  to  maturity  upon 
sun  porches  attached  to  their  brooders  if 
necessary,  but  this  cannot  be  expected  to 
further  the  health  and  vigor  needed  in 
breeders,  however  practicable  it  may  be 
during  one  generation.  M.  B.  d. 


Milk  for  Poultry 

Will  it  be  profitable  for  me  to  buy 
liquid  skim-milk  to  feed  White  Leghorn 
poultry  at  TO  cents  per  100-lb.  can?  IIow 
much,  at  highest,  can  I  afford  to  pay  for 
this  form  of  milk?  We  sour  it  before 
feeding.  If  dry  buttermilk  is  cheaper, 
can  it  he  dissolved  in  water  before  feed¬ 
ing  or  how  should  it  be  fed?  G.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  food  value  of  milk  is  dependent 
upon  its  solid  content,  not  its  form.  While 
soured  milk  may  be  preferred  because  of 
its  acid  content,  there  is  probably  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  actual  value,  as  the  sugar  of 
milk  becomes  a  source  of  acid  after  in¬ 
gestion.  Milk  is  milk,  whether  liquid, 
semi-solid  or  dried.  Skim-milk  and  but¬ 
termilk  are  of  equal  value  if  neither  is 
diluted  with  water.  Rating  them  upon 
their  .content  of  milk  solids,  liquid  skim  or 
buttermilk  at  70  cents  per  100  lbs.  may 
be  compared  with  dried  milk  at  7  cents 
per  pound.  If  the  dried  product  of  good 
quality  can  be  purchased  for  less  than 
7  cents  per  pound,  it  is  the  cheapest. 

Liquid  milk  has  the  advantage  of  sup¬ 
plying  water  as  well  as  food  but  so  much 
of  this  is  present  that  it  must  be  fur¬ 
nished  in  unlimited  quantity  if  milk  is  to 
be  made  the  sole  source  of  protein  from 
animal  sources  in  the  ration.  The  exact 
amount  that  anyone  can  afford  to  pay  for 
milk,  or  any  other  food  in  the  ration,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  effect  of  that  particular 
food  in  promoting  health,  growth  and 
production  and  the  prices  received  for  the 
salable  products  from  the  fowls.  This 
would  be  a  pretty  difficult  thing  to  de¬ 
termine. 

Milk  ranks  high  as  a  source  of  animal 
protein  in  the  ration  of  the  young  and 
old  fowls,  being  of  greatest  value  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  youth  of  the  birds.  Dried 
milk  products  and  meat  scrap,  when  both 
are  of  good  quality,  are  interchangeable 
in  equal  quantities  as  sources  of  animal 
protein  in  the  laying  ration  and  these 
animal  foods  usually  make  up  from  one- 


BROOKSIDE 

CHICKS 


Established  1911 
We  sell  the  same  kind  W9 
raise  for  our  own  Breeding 
Stock.  Big  healthy  fellows 
hatched  in  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Mammoth  Incuba¬ 
tors.  We  have  been  breed¬ 
ing  White  Leghorns  for  oveir 
20  years.  Our  stock  lay  large  white  eggs  and  lots 
of  them.  A  large  percentage  of  our  R.  I.  Red  and 
Barred  Rock  Breeders  were  raised  from  blood- 
tested  Stock. 

Brookside  Strain  50  100  500 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $5.00  $9.00  $32.50 

R.  I.  Reds .  5.50  10.00  47.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  5.25  9.50  45.00 

We  will  ship  cash  with  order  or  C.  O.  D.  prepaid 
parcel  post,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R 
E.  C ■  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeants vllle,  N.  J. 


WORLD'S  FINEST 
lVn®0  CHICKS 

Ww* 

1 1/  A  Our  chicks  from  Blood -tested 
/2G  Tancred,  Fishel,  Thompson. 

Holterman,  and  other  famous 
Bloodlines,  grow  larger,  mature  quicker, 
and  lay  better.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows  US  to 
price  our  chicks  even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks. 
Why  risk  buying  others?  Thousands,  including  four 
departments  of  the  U.  S.  Government  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  our  chicks.  Price  per  100:  Rocks,  Reds. 
$7.75;  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed  Breeds. 
$6.75:  Assorted.  $4.50.  Write  today  for  our  FREE 
POULTRY  BOOK,  low  prices,  etc. 

TH0RNW00D  POULTRY  YARDS 

Dept.  212  Crandall,  Indiana 


LEGHORNS  ££  REM 


“Real  Quality  Chicks  Add  to  Your  Profits.” 

Penn  a.  R.  O.  1’.  Breeder. 
Blood-tested  under  State  Supervision. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — large  birds,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers,  large  white  eggs.  Pedigree  sired. 
New  Hampshire  Reds — most  truly  profitable 
heavy  breed  today  for  broilers,  eggs  or  meat 
production. 

Folder  free.  Get  yours  today.  Thrift  Prices. 

Wolfe’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Milan,  Pa. 


_ _ 

Fairport  "Profit 

Standard"  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World's  best  strains — Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishei!  Sheppard! 
Park’s  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary  gfT] 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at  iXilo 
same  priceor  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran-  "Kill 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 

chicks.  Write  for  hill  colored  Catalog  «nd  P.conomy  Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
R.  D.  42,  Fairnort.  N.  Y. 


mm 


CHICKS 

SV2C  and  up 


White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  $6. 50  per  100.  Bocks 
and  Beds,  $8.50  per  100.  Wjan- 
dottes,  $9.50.  Broilers,  $5.50. 
lc  more  in  lots  less  than  100. 

‘24-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100#  delivery. 
JOHNoON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  FA. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


From  Large  Typo  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  free  range,  selected 
stock  at  $11  per  100,  $31  per  300,  $51.50  per 
500;  $100  per  1000.  4#  discount  on  early 
orders.  10#  books  order.  Chicks  100# 
Live  arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 


Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Baby  Cliiclis 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

W.vckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $4.00  $7.00  $35.00  $65.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns....  4.00  7.00  35.00  65.00 

S.  (’.  Rocks  and  Reds _  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

White  Wyandottes .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  (’.  Buff  Orpingtons _  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds....  4.00  5.00  25.00  45.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds....  4.00  7.00  35.00  65.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield.  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

DAY-OLD  CHIX 

Pennsylvania  Official  Blood-Tested,  Certified  and  Super¬ 
vised.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 

Write  for  Circular  which  explains  Special  Discount 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa, 


Maple  Lawn  Chicks  for  Qua,ity 


©mapie  ecivyii  and  profit. 

100#  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . $6.00  $27  50  $50. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  7  50  35  00  65.00 

White  Wyandottes .  7.50 

Owens  Strain  R.  I.  Reds  7.50 

Park’s  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.  2D32) .  7.50 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  7.50 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  6  00 

Light  Mixed  Chicks.. .  .  . ....  5.00 


35.00 
35.00 
35  00 
35.00 
27.50 
24.00 


Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  h 


65  00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
50.00 
48  00 
ts. 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM 


McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY 


CHIX 


This  is  My 
14th  Year  Exp. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns. $2.00 

Barred  Rox  .  2.50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00 

On  500  lots  %c  less.  Guaranteed  full 

chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  Pi  ACE  Itox  It  COCOLAMUS,  J’A. 


50 

$3.25 

4.25 

3.25 
3.25 

count. 


100 

$6.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

These 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Day-old  chicks,  $7.00-100;  $70.00-1000. 
2  and  3  week  old  chicks,  $10.00-100:  4 
and  6  week  old  Pullets,  8O0  each;  8 
and  10  week  old  Pullets,  50c  each. 
All  chicks  from  2  and  3  year  old  liens. 

Richfield, 
Pa.  Box  34 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rooks  $8—100;  White  Wyandottes. 
$9 — 100 ;  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  $7 — 100.  We 
ship  every  Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  1). 

F.  C.  ROM  I G,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Vlllvliij  Purebred  Blood-Tested  Stock- 
68  prizes  won  in  hot  competition  this  year.  WE 
SHIP  C.  O.  I).  Write  for  our  money  saving 
prices  and  catalog.  Also  Ducklings, 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bucyrus.  0, 


for  chicks  from  our  Large  English  Wh.  Leghorns 

10f>«s  live  delivery  pm  m ran teed.  Order  f  om  this  an 
BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  New  Washington,  O 
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R.I.REDS 

*H0. 1.  OUTSTANDING  VIGOR 

Generations  of  strong  constitutions  are 
back  of  every  1932  Hubbard  Farm  Chick. 
“ 1  haven’t  lost  one.  A  healthier  set  of 
chicks  could  not  he  found  anywhere  ’  ’ — 
John  A.  Robinson,  Freeport,  L.  I 
No  pedigreed  birds,  chicks  or  eggs  from 
special  or  individual  matings  are  ever  sold. 
They  are  used  each  year  to  improve  our 
own  strain  of  Reds.  This  fine  blood 
uniformly  diffused  throughout  the  entire 
breeding  flock. 

Buy  your  chicks  of  Hubbard  Farms.  Get 
the  full  benefit  of  this  blooded  stock  for 
which  no  high  premium  price  is  charged. 
Beautiful  1932  Catalogue  sent  on  Request. 

* Remember  the  Six  Points  of 
Hubbard  Balance  Breeding 

1.  Outstanding  Vigor  4.  Large  Size  Eggs 

2.  Low  Mortality  5.  Fast,  Uniform  Growth 

3.  Heavy  Egg  Production  6.  Early  Maturity 

HUBBARD  FARMS 
Box  1 56 
WALPOLE.  N.  H. 


Guaranteed  Up  to  3  Weeks 


Our  chicks  must  be  good  to  live  up  to  this 
guarantee.  21  years  of  continuous  breeding 
has  developed  a  heavy  laying  strain  from 
trapnested,  pedigreed  foundation  stock  Or¬ 
der  your  chicks  at  once  from  our  260-egg 
disease-free  strain. 


100%  State  Blood-Tested 

Everyone  of  our  16,000  breeders  have  beer, 
blood-tested  by  State  authorities. 

FREE  CATALOG  tells  how  we  have  trap- 
nested,  pedigreed  and  mated  for  21  years. 
Write  today. 


Redbird 


Farm 


ROUTE  7 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


Scott  Poultry  Farm 


State  Tested  Groton,  MaSS.  Pedigreed  Bred 


Our  R.  I.  Reds  are  now  LEADING  all  breeds 
at  CORNELL,  W.  N.  Y.,  CANADIAN  NA¬ 
TIONAL,  ILLINOIS  and  GEORGIA  egg-lay¬ 
ing  contests.  Our  Reds  are  among  the  ten 
high  pens  at  VINELAND  and  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA.  Our  birds  are  leading  more  contests 
than  any  other  breeder  in  United  States  and 
Canada.  Our  Reds  are  WINNERS  at  lead¬ 
ing  egg-laying  contests.  Prices  on  baby 
chicks  and  eggs  lower  than  ever  before. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  each  week. 
Send  for  catalog. 


'Jai'm 

R.l.Reds 


LEAD  ALL  BREEDS  AT  NEW  YORK  CONTEST 

For  the  second  year,  our  pen  outdistanced 
all  breeds  during  the  winter  months  at  New 
York  State  (L.  I.)  Contest. 

All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
Trapnested — Blood -Tested — Pedigreed 

Now  shipping  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby 
Chicks,  also  Started  Chicks.  Prices  adjusted 
to  currcsit  conditions.  Make  reservations 
now  for  6-8-10  week  old  Pullets. 

FREE  Catalog  tells  how  we  breed  high- 
producing  Reds,  backed  by  23  years  of 
pedigree  work.  Write  today. 

BOX  R 

ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


MOSS  FARM 


R  I  RPfl  hatching1  Egg,  $5— 100.  ('hicks,  $  1 5— 100. 
,l"  «•  IILU  Choice,  heavy  stock.  Tested  100%  clean. 

BRIGGS  POULTRY  FARM  -  Mansfield,  Mass. 


I  Important  to  Advertisers 

B  — — — - — - 

,  Copy  and  instructions  for  clas- 
■  sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
i  on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
,  insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


seventh  to  one-fifth  part  by  weight  of  the 
mash  used.  For  young  chicks,  however, 
milk  seems  to  have  a  value  not  to  be  com¬ 
puted  in  protein  alone.  While  nature 
does  not  seem  to  have  provided  milk  as 
the  natural  food  of  young  birds,  the  good 
effects  of  feeding  it  appear  to  indicate 
that  this  was  an  oversight  that  can  be 
remedied  by  man.  Milk  for  fowls  is  valu¬ 
able  at  all  ages,  most  valuable  to  the 
young  chick.  Dried  milk  may  be  fed  dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  1  lb.  to  9  lbs.  (pints)  of 
water — 1  to  9.  m.  b.  d. 


Feather  Picking 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  hens 
when  they  pick  the  feathers  and  eat 
them?  What  is  it  they  want?  L.  v. 

The  taste  of  blood  upon  the  freshly- 
plucked  quills  is  probably  what  keeps 
fowls  picking  at  each  other  after  some¬ 
thing  has  started  them.  Letting  them  get 
away  from  each  other  by  turning  the 
flock  out  of  doors  is  the  most  certain 
method  of  stopping  the  practice.  Tar 
may  be  daubed  upon  any  bleeding  point 
about  the  comb  or  head  to  discourage  the 
attackers.  Bleeding  follows  any  injury 
that  breaks  the  skin,  it  may  be  from  ac¬ 
cident  or  the  attacks  of  other  members 
of  the  flock. 

Oat  flakes  make  excellent  food  for 
young  chicks.  Their  size  and  appearance 
make  them  noticeable  and  attract  the 
chicks,  while  their  food  value  is  high. 
Cracked  or  “pinhead”  oats  are  also  an 
excellent  addition  to  the  chick  ration. 

M.  B.  D. 


Diarrhoea  in  Fowls 

Some  of  my  fowls  have  diarrhoea.  Do 
you  think  the  cause  may  be  due  to  feed¬ 
ing  them  garbage  which  was  of  a  greasy 
nature?  a.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 

Diarrhoea  may  be  caused  by  feeding 
spoiled  food  of  some  kind  and  garbage 
should  be  pretty  carefully  inspected  be¬ 
fore  being  fed.  It  may  easily  contain 
spoiled  _  bits  of  meat  or  moldy  food  of 
some  kind.  A  dose  of  epsom  salts,  1  lb. 
dissolved  in  the  drinking  water  of  100 
fowls,  or  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and 
mixed  with  a  wet  mash,  so  distributed 
that  all  can  get  their  share,  may  be  given 
to  clean  out  the  digestive  organs  of  the 
birds.  m.  b.  D. 


Soft  Icing 

A  richer  soft  icing  is  made  with 
marshmallows.  Put  together  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan  one  cup  of  sugar  and  one-third  cup 
of  water,  when  the  sugar  is  melted  and 
the  syrup  comes  to  a  boil  drop  in  eight 
marshmallows.  Stir  until  the  marsh¬ 
mallows  are  all  melted.  Beat  the  white  of 
an  egg  stiff.  Pour  into  the  egg  white  the 
marshmallow  syrup,  beating  steadily ; 
flavor  or  color  as  desired.  This  makes  a 
smooth  spongy  icing  of  delicious  texture 
that  pours  over  the  cake ;  it  keeps  tender, 
hardening  enough  to  cling. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  Report  for  week  ending 
March  9. 

During  the  23d  week  of  the  10th  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  egg-laying  contest 
the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  4.73  eggs  or 
at  the  rate  of  67.6  per  cent.  This  is  an 
increase  of  .3  per  cent  over  last  week's 
production  and  it  is  3.3  per  cent  higher 
than  the  production  for  the  same  week  in 
the  previous  competition,  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  since  October  1  is  84.10 
eggs  per  bird  which  is  10.76  eggs  per  bird 
higher  than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

High  Pens  for  the  23d  Week.— W.  L., 
Roy  A.  Keute,  62  points,  59  eggs ;  White 
Rocks,  Holtzappel  Poultry  Farm,  62 
points,  61  eggs ;  L.  I.  Reds,  Oak  Hill 
Poultry  Farm.  61  points,  58  eggs ;  W.  L., 
Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm,  61 
points,  58  eggs;  R,  I.  Reds,  Wallioeton 
Farm,  61  points,  60  eggs;  W.  L.,  M.  P. 
Phillips,  60  points,  48  eggs;  W.  L.,  W.  S. 
Hannah  &  Sons,  60  points,  59  eggs;  L. 
I.  Reds,  West  Neck  Farm,  60  points,  58 
eggs. 

Leading  pens  in  the  variety  classes : 

White  Leghorns. — M.  P.  Phillips,  1.096 
points,  1.076  eggs ;  Foreman  Poultry 
Farm,  1,058  points,  1,132  eggs;  The 
Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  1,037  points, 
1,062  eggs ;  Quality  Poultry  Farm,  1,033 
points,  1.052  eggs ;  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
1,031  points,  1,055  eggs;  Miller  Poultry 
Farm,  1,024  points,  1,078  eggs;  Cedar- 
hurst  Poultry  Farm,  1,008  points,  1,104 
eggs. 

It.  I.  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  1.224  points, 
1,231  eggs  ;  Walliceton  Farm,  1.216  points, 
1,264  eggs;  Redbird  Farm,  1,053  points, 
1,050  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Y.  II.  Kirk- 
up,  816  points,  825  eggs;  R.  C.  E.  Wal¬ 
lace,  702  points,  730  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  911  points,  937  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Holtzapple 
Poultry  Farm,  634  points,  638  eggs. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows:  Mar.  3,  clear;  Mar.  4,  cloudy; 
Mar.  5,  clear ;  Mar.  6,  rain ;  Mar.  7, 
cloudy,  snow;  Mar.  8,  clear;  Mar.  9, 
clear. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket  prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City, 
Mar.  9.  The  contest  charges  4c  per  doz. 
above  these  prices :  White,  23c ;  brown. 
19c;  medium,  lS^c. 


PEDIGREED 

TRAPNESTED 

BLOODTESTED 


DOUGIASTON 
MANOR  FARM 

PULASKI  W'4  New  VONK 

Beg.  u.  S.  Pat.  Office 


HEAVY  LAYERS 
OF  UNIFORMLY 
LARGE  EGGS 


A  BREEDER  HATCHERY 


Every  breeder  blood-tested  annually,  must 
have  minimum  of  200  eggs  (R.  O.  P. 
standard  size).  Hardy  northern  grown 
stock  —  low  mortality  —  all  ONE  BEST 
grade.  Hatches  twice  each  week;  any 
quantity. 


We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  of 

healthy,  normal,  disease-free  chicks _ 

from  our  own  6,500  layers.  Inspection 
invited  of  plant  and  methods.  Send  for 
beautiful  catalog  and  attractive  prices. 


Reds 


DOUGLASTOY  MANOR  PAJRM 
PULASKI  ,  NEW  YORK 


New  England’s  Oldest  Breeder— 26  Year„  _ 

Don  t  Save  Pennies  on  Chicks  and  I,ose  Dollars  on  Hens.  Buy  Chicles  of  recognized  Quality  from 
it.  „  _  _  ..  established  breeder  of  reputation. 

lorn  Barron  Big  5-7  lb.  English  Leghorns.  The  true  200  egg  strain  at  all  times. 

Non-Broody  Reds— 200  Egg  strain.  Improved  Barred  Rocks — chunky  Broilers. 

“Big  Egg’’  Wyandottes,  a  supreme  broiler  chick. 

_ _ _ _ LOWEST  PRICES  EVER.  _ 

CHICKS,  15c  EjjE&-.38SS3  WYANDOTTES,  18c 

On©  cent  less  in  lOOO  lots.  Special  matings  2c  more. 


COCKERELS. 

MORRIS  FARM 


Chicks  and  Pullets  all  ages. 
Dept.  R,  Phone  3-4741 


Hatching  Eggs. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


"JVTAKE  success  certain. 

Our  breeders  have 
records  as  high  as  302 
eggs.  10  profi  table  breeds. 
Year-round  layers  of  big 
eggs.  The  extra  eggs  our 
‘‘Thor-O-Breds”  lay  are 
clear  profit  to  you. 
Hatched  in  most  modern 

(fUWFGi  FD'C  UATfUESV  incubators  known  to 
>  ii  A  I  LMfcK  Y  poultry  science.  New  low 

207 Northampton  BUFFALO, N.Y.  prices.  Write  today. 


Send  $1  per  100  down  with  order. 


Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive. 


D 


^  ..Let  us  supply  you  with  big,  strong  Peerless 

t  hicks  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  as 
TANCRED,  BARRON,  MAHOOD,  THOMPSON,  FISHEL,  etc.  They  are  real  money-makers.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Postpaid.  50 

White.  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed .  $4  10 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds . 4^0 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks . I'.'.'.'.'.’.. .  5  10 

Light  Mixed— $6.90  per  100.  PEERLESS  HATCHERY,  Box,  201, 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.10 

$7.90 

$38.00 

$75.00 

4.60 

8.90 

43.00 

85.00 

5.10 

9.90 

48.00 

95.00 

LEIPSIC,  OHIO. 


andL 


TEEN’S 
TATE 

UPERVISED 
CERTIFIED  WHITE 

Reduced  Prices 


STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 
LEGHOUNTS 

Dagsboro,  Delaware 


REDS 


“Original” 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  most  popular  heavy  breed  of  “business  birds’’ 
today.  Blood-tested  11  years!  Accredited  and  Cer¬ 
tified  in  New  Hampshire. 

BUY  FROM  THE  SOURCE 
Large  Egg-Size  Leghorns 
From  hen  breeders;  flock  averages  up  to  230  eggs; 
cockerels  from  26  to  30  oz.  eggs  and  also 
BARREl)  ROCKS 

Leading  Pen  at  Pennsylvania  Contest  for  January. 
PERRY  KISTLER  -  -  Towanda,  Pa. 


EZ 


WEGATEPA  FARMS 

HARVARD MASS 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Bred  for  health,  vigor,  early  maturity,  high 
production,  non-broodiness;  1,200  to  1.500  trap- 
nested;  breeders  selected  on  family  records; 
State  tested;  free  range.  Chicks,  hatching  eggs, 
stock.  Circular  free.  Dept,  9,  Harvard,  Mass. 


R.l.Reds  B.P. Rocks  S.C.W. Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS 


THAT  LIVE  -  -  TO  LAY 

Production  bred,  yet  priced  •  for 
practical  poultrymen.  Sturdy  trap- 
nested  stock  raised  on  range.  Hen 
_ No.  11954  laid  278  eggs  in  her  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Official  R.  O.P.  450  females  on  R.  O.  P. 
thi3  year.  High  production  Sires  mated  to  females 
with  R.  O.  P.  ancestry.  Make  early  broilers  and 
heavy  winter  layers.  Ask  our  customers. 

WRITE  Department  R  for 
1932  CHICK  BOOK  and  Price  List 

OAK  RIDGE  FARMS,  INC....Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 
E.  W.  Mange 


flCC’C  “Vitality”  Quality  Chicks 

I  1  State  Supervised  amlliiood-Tested. 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Leghorns, 
Reds  and  Rocks.  Pioneer  Breeder — 44  years  ex¬ 
perience.  D.L. Cert.  Accepted.  Descriptive  catalog 
on  request.  D. C. It. Hoff,  Lock  Box  1X5.  Nesliaiiic,  N,  J. 


REDUCED  Prices  on  Rd.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Red  and 
S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks.  7lto  each;  $JO  per  1000. 
Satisfaction  guar.  FOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del. 


PARKS'S  BARRED  ROCKS 

EGGS  . .  CHICKS  .  .YOUNGSTERS 

40%  below  1929  orices 

America’s  oldest  and  greatest  laying  strain  of  Rocks. 
Carefully  selected,  trapnested,  and  pedigreed  for 
EGGS  since  1089 

OLDEST  CONTEST  WINNERS 
-  WORLD  RECORD  LAYERS  - 

Some  Parks’  Strain  Records  357  eggs  in  one  year  .  .  . 
148  eggs  in  148  days.  Profits  $8.09  per  hen. 


DON’T 

BUY  until 

you 

have  read 

Parks’ 

interesting 

Free 

Catalog. 

W.  PARKS  &  SONS 
Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS— EGGS 

Ideal  for  broilers  and  heavy  layers.  Winners  Georgia 
National  and  New  York  Egg  Contests.  Also  Ohio  State 
Fair.  Official  records  up  to  301  eggs.  Accredited  flocks 
headed  by  200-289  egg  pedigreed  males.  Blood-tested. 
Livability  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE  Box  35  ELIDA,  OHIO 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  7  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  6  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

OH  AS.  F.  EWING  lit.  8  MeCLUItE,  PA. 


BjJ  13  iJJ  One  Dahlia  tuber  with  each 
■  IX  Ea  Ea  hundred  chicks.  You  cannot 
lose  when  you  buy  our  guar¬ 
anteed  chicks.  We  guarantee  to  replace  all 
chicks  that  die  first  two  weeks  at  half  price 
and  we  are  selling  them  for  even  less  than  or¬ 
dinary  chicks.  White,  Buff  and  Barred  Rocks, 
Minoreas,  Reds,  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons  7c;  Anconas  and  Leghorns  6c.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  free  circular. 
RAMSEY  HATCHERY,  Bx  24,  Ramsey,  Ind. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  BABY  CHICKS.  $16  per 
100.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $7  per  100.  All  eggs  used  are 
from  my  own  breeders.  100  per  cent  State  Tested  for 
Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D. )  Free.  I  Specialize,  One 
Breed,  One  Grade,  the  Best,  at  One  Price.  My  birds 
are  early  maturing.  Just  what  you  want  for  your  early 
broilers.  Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  Order 
now.  JOSEPH  TOLMAN,  Dept.  R,  Rockland,  Mass. 


Bishop’s  Barred  Rocks 

Highest  Quality  for  Foundation  Breed¬ 
ing.  Trapnested — Pedigreed — R.  O.  P.; 
Connecticut  Accredited  Chicks,  Eggs. 

Catalog  Free 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Box  N,  Guilford,  Conn. 


IK0™  barred  ROCK  CHICKS  p*9  KS 


Not  Tested  Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $8  per  100 

Not  Tested  Wh.  Leghorns  and  Mixed .  7  per  100 


500  and  1000  lots  less.  100%  live  deliverv. 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


BLOOD-TESTED 

CHICKS 

for  B.W.D. 


From  Heavy  Laying  Strains.  Bar 

red  Rocks,  $8  per  100;  S.C.  white 
Leghorns,  $8  per  100.  Four  con¬ 
secutive  years  of  blood-testing 

SUNNY  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Berlin, Pa. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks 


Connecticut  accredited  stock 

SMITH’S  ROCK  FARM.  Madijon.Conn. 


WHITE  Leghorns,  Grade  A  8c;  Barred  Rocks  7c.  Order 
at  once.  MONKOE  IIATCIIEKV,  I!ox  lit,  Hlehfleld,  Pa. 
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Wonderful  Success 

In  Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  lilioades’  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers  who 
have  had  serious  losses  in  raising  baby 
chicks.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Rhoades  tell 
her  experience  in  her  own  words : 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  My  first  in¬ 
cubator  chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old, 
began  to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried  dif¬ 
ferent  remedies  and  was  about  discour¬ 
aged  with  the  chicken  business.  Finally 
I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their  W  alko 
Tablets  to  be  used  in  the  drinking  water 
for  baby  chicks.  It's  just  the  only  thing 
to  keep  the  chicks  free  from  disease.  We 
raised  700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and 
never  lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first 
tlose>” — Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 


Danger  of  Infection  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise  every 
sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of  con¬ 
taminated  drinking  water.  Baby  chicks 
must  have  a  generous  supply  of  pure 
water.  Drinking  vessels  harbour  germs 
and  ordinary  drinking  water  often  be¬ 
comes  contaminated  and  may  spread 
disease  through  your  entire  flock  and  can 
cause  the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your 
hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don't  wait 
until  you  lose  your  chicks.  Use  preven¬ 
tive  methods.  Give  Walko  Tablets  in  all 
drinking  water  from  the  time  chicks  are 
out  of  the  shell. 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw  writes:  “I  used 
to  lose  a  great  many  of  the  little  downy 
fellows,  tried  many  remedies  and  was 
about  discouraged.  As  a  last  resort  I  sent 
to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  692, 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko  Tablets 
for  use  in  the  drinking  water  of  baby 
chicks.  I  used  two  50c  packages,  raised 
300  White  Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one 
or  had  one  sick  after  using  the  Tablets 
and  my  chickens  are  larger  and  healthier 
than  ever  before.  I  have  found  this  Com¬ 
pany  thoroughly  reliable  and  always  get 
the  remedy  by  return  mail.” — Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely 
at  our  risk — postage  prepaid — so  you  can 
see  for  yourself  what  a  wonder-working 
remedy  it  is  when  used  in  the  drinking 
water  for  baby  chicks.  So  you  can  satisfy 
yourself  as  have  thousands  of  others  who 
depend  on  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  little  chicks.  Send  50c 
for  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  (or  $1.00 
for  extra  large  box) — give  it  in  all  drink¬ 
ing  water  and  watch  results.  You  run  no 
risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  the  greatest 
little  chick  saver  you  ever  used.  One  of 
the  oldest  and  strongest  banks  in  Water¬ 
loo.  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  692, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Quality  Chicks 

White  Leghorns .  $«.00 

Buff,  Bailed  or  White  Kochs..  9.00 

New  Hampshire  lleds .  9  00 

Rhode  Island  Reas .  9.00 

White  Wyandottes .  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM 


35.000  WEEKLY. 
Electrically  Hatched. 


100 

500 

iooo 

$8.00 

$37.50 

$70  OO 

.  9.00 

42.50 

80.00 

.  9  00 

42.50 

80.00 

.  9.00 

42.50 

80  00 

.  9.00 

42.50 

80  00 

8.00 

37.50 

70  00 

SUNBURY,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  LARGE  TYPE 

gKfrr:::::::::::::  A  A  m 

Live  deiiverv  guaranteed.  Prepaid.  Circular  free. 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
gox  4t  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

SHORT  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks,  1  2c— from  Blood-tested 
liens  and  Hedigreed  males.  My  pen  in  the  Central  heiv 
York  Laying  Contest  have  had  the  highest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  last  five  weeks. 

BLAINE  L.  WELLING  HANNIBAL,  NEW  YORK 


OSSEGE  CHICKS  ♦  guaranteed  uvabilitv 

Get  the  money-making  fact*  on  the  world',  fine.t  egg-bred 
baby  chick,  with  14 -day  guaranteed  livability.  AUo  get 
full  detail,  of  $500.00  ca.h  prize  conte. t.  Fr«  to  anyone. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  IN  COLORS 

J  W.  OSSEGE  HATCHERY  .  BOX  P  OTTAWA.  OHIO 


CEDARHURST  rillfVC  Same  breeding  as  our  contest 
LE  G  H O  R N  viIIIIjIYA  pens.  Write  now  for  prices, 
etc.  CEDAliHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y.  Rahway,  N.  J. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthiest,  Hardiest.  Greatest  Layers  and  Payers. 
Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


GET 

TOP 

PRICES 

FOR 

NEXT 

WINTER’S 

EGGS 

USE-> 


jECHUINgS 


EGG 

Preservative 

water  class 


Have  fresh  eggs  for  your¬ 
self  at  summer  time  prices. 
Put  down  your  spring  eggs 
in  Mechling’s  Egg  Preserva¬ 
tive  (costs  about  1  cent  a 
dozen. ) 

Send  dealer’s  name  and 
we  will  send  folder  with  full 
directions. 


YOUR  DEALER  HAS  IT 

-MECHUIND- 

BRDS-  CHEMICAL!  CB* 

CAMDEN*  N-J- 

Est.  1889 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS, 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Trap  nested  since  1916. 

Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 
Leading  all  Leghorn 
pens  at  Western  New  York  now. 

Circular  No.  2. 


Lewis  Farms  Chicks 

One  Half  Price 

Quality  chicks  from  our  own  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  blood-tested  breeders. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 

Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I. 

Insure  1932  Profits 

Certified  and  Supervised  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks  from  Hardy  North 
Country  blood-tested  Stock.  5  to  6 
lb.  birds  in  August  from  February 
hatched  chicks.  Certified  $18  Per 
100.  Supervised  $14  per  100.  Order 
Direct  or  write  for  circular. 
CLAYMORE  FARMS, 

R.  J.  (Champ)  Clark,  Route  I, 
TIC0NDER0GA.  N.  Y. 


SINGLE.  COMB  WHITE 

Leghorns  Exclusively j 

i  3.000  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron  English 
s,  Strain,  trapnest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year  t* 
Large  vigorous  Leghorns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  «7 
i  booking  orders,  Hatching  Eggs,  Ba‘  y  Chicks  from  Cer-  xg 
*  tified  and  Supervised  stock.  Special  feeding  directions  fiSt 
\  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow' 

SUNNYBROOK  FARM 

Box  75  Pleasant  Valley  New  York 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 


OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  UTK 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Blood-  Tested 

Leghorn's  —  Rocks  —  Reds  —  Wyandottes  —  Anconas 
Minorcas— Orpingtons— Started  Chicks  and  Pur, gets. 

Write  for  free  cit  cular  and  prices. 

TAYLOR  S  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,N.Y. 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Birds  Dur¬ 
ing  Past  13  Years.  This  great  record  proves  Porter’s 
Leghorns  consistant  high  layers.  Circular  free.  JI.v 
book  “First  to  Last  in  Poultry,”  cloth  bound,  $1.00. 


The  Chicks  You  Need 

Lukerl's  Laying  Leghorns  —  Largely  Hanson  Strain. 

Highest  Pen  from  all  New  York  State  at  New  York  State 
Egg  Contest.  Eggs  over  21  ozs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  catalog.  Lukcrt  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 


UfUITC  MHCPnUV  Ducks,  $2;  Drakes,  $3; 
91 11 II  C  ITIUOUUVI  Trios,  56;  Eggs,  setting. 
SI.  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  Eggs,  $2  setting. 

CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK  -  Mattituck,  New  York 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

ORDER  NOW 

SHANLEY  FA  KM  8  THOMASTON,  CONN. 


minmiurc  IQp  Mammoth  Pekins,  Runners 
UUL-IlLllilJa  101  an(j  Mixed  Lots— Price  List. 

LONG  LAKE  DUCK  KABM  &  IIATUII FRY,  It.  4,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


DUCKLINGS 


Large  White  Pekins.  Good  Lay¬ 
ers.  Fawn  Wliitelndian  Runners. 
Setting  Esrgs.  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  DUCKERY  Trappe,  Md. 


ISDUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP,  L.  I  ,  N.  Y. 


Hatchability  of  Eggs 

The  following  statement  on  this  im¬ 
portant  matter  is  made  by  II.  A.  Bi-tten- 
be  rider,  vice-president  of  the  Buckeye 
Incubator  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  It  is  a 
suggestion  to  get  at  the  seat  of  the  trouble 
at  once  and  remedy  it. 

“Judging  by  reports,  the  percentage  of 
hatchability  in  the  eggs  of  many  flocks 
was  below  normal  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  This  was  probably  due  largely  to 
weather  conditions.  The  mild,  open 
Winter  encouraged  greater  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  that  drained  the  bens’  vitality. 
Furthermore,  there  lias  been  much  cloudy 
weather,  and  this  tended  to  cause  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  Yiamin  D. 

“When  eggs  are  not  batching  well,  the 
hatcheryman  should  immediately  get  in 
touch  with  flock  owners.  The  trouble  may 
be  due  to  an  insufficient  number  of  male 
birds.  Or  the  males  may  be  fighting,  and 
that  actually  reduces  the  number  as  far 
as  the  effect  upon  fertility  is  concerned. 

“If  the  shells  are  thin  and  of  poor 
texture,  it  probably  indicates  a  lack  of 
Vitamin  D.  This  deficiency  may  be  over¬ 
come  either  by  turning  the  birds  out 
where  they  can  obtain  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  (provided  there  is  sufficient  sun¬ 
shine)  or  by  the  addition  of  cod-liver  oil 
potent  in  Vitamin  D  to  the  feed.  A  good 
grade  of  Alfalfa  and  plenty  of  milk  help 
to  some  extent,  if  the  flock  is  not  obtain¬ 
ing  plenty  of  direct  sunshine.  At  least 
200  hours  of  sunshine  per  month  are 
needed  to  give  sufficient  benefit  from  the 
sun’s  rays. 

“Lack  of  Vitamin  D  not  only  affects 
egg  production  and  hatchability,  but  also 
has  a  marked  influence  on  the  quality  and 
livability  of  chicks.  It  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  this  year  to  see  that  Vitamin  D 
is  supplied,  because  there  lias  been  a  ten¬ 
dency  on  the  part  of  flock  owners  to 
economize  by  using  more  home  grown 
feeds  which  are  deficient  in  this  vitamin. 

“If  the  flock  has  been  fed  a  well 
balanced  feed  with  cod-liver  oil  and  plenty 
of  milk  and  Alfalfa,  heavy  laying  will  not 
deplete  the  supply  of  vitamins.  However, 
if  the  ration  is  not  properly  balanced 
with  respect  to  vitamins,  and  the  egg 
production  is  heavy  because  of  favorable 
weather,  low  hatchability  and  a  poorer 
quality  chick  can  be  expected. 

“The  presence  of  disease  in  the  laying 
flock  has  a  marked  effect  upon  the  per¬ 
centage  of  candle  out.  Oftentimes  hatch- 
erymen  fail  to  realize  that  a  flock  is  going 
down  grade  until  several  hatches  have 
been  taken  off.  When  the  egg  production 
begins  to  fall  off,  start  at  once  to  in¬ 
vestigate. 

“Usually  a  drop  in  egg  production  will 
be  followed  with  a  drop  in  hatchability. 
Find  out  the  cause  and  correct  it. 


New  Jersey  Pigeon  Contest 

For  the  second  consecutive  month  the 
five  pairs  of  White  Carneaux  pigeons, 
entered  by  Bum  Brothers,  of  North  East, 
Maryland,  are  leading  the  New  Jersey 
pigeon  breeding  contest  operated  at 
Millville,  by  the  State  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 

The  February  report  shows  that  the 
Maryland  entry  has  produced  25  squabs 
weighing  a  total  of  400  ounces  since  the 
competition  began  October  1.  The  average 
weight  of  each  squab  was  1S.4  ounces. 

Second  place  is  held  by  another  White 
Carneaux  entry  from  the  Palmetto  Pigeon 
Plant,  Sumter,  S.  C.,  with  26  squabs 
weighing  44S  ounces.  A  New  Jersey  flock 
of  Silver  Kings  from  the  Griscom  Poultry 
Farm,  Salem,  ranks  third,  with  20  squabs 
weighing  401.5  ounces. 

The  Griscom  Farm  entry  made  the  best 
February  score  of  196  ounces,  the  weight 
of  10  squabs.  The  Palmetto  Pigeon  Plant 
was  second,  with  177  ounces  for  10 
squabs,  and  the  flock  of  crossbreds  owned 
by  J.  Louis  Curtis,  of  Millville,  was 
third  with  173  ounces  for  eight  squabs. 

The  leading  pair  of  pigeons,  with  a 
record  of  121  ounces  for  six  squabs 
reared,  is  owned  by  the  Griscom  Farm. 
In  the  class  for  crossbreds,  a  pair  owned 
by  Herbert  Higbee.  of  Millville,  ranks 
first  with  a  total  of  110  ounces,  the 
weight  of  six  squabs  reared  since  the 
contest  started. 

Milk  for  Poultry 

Is  dried  skim-milk  good  for  chickens, 
and  do  you  mix  in  with  dry  mash? 

F[ew  York.  H.  o.  s. 

Dried  skim  or  buttermilk  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  food  for  fowls  of  any  age  but,  like 
milk  in  any  other  form,  is  most  valuable 
for  young  chicks.  It  is  a  source  of  ani¬ 
mal  protein  comparing  with  high-grade 
meat  scrap  in  value  and  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted,  quantity  for  quantity,  for  such 
scrap  in  feeding  formulas. 

If  fed  dry,  it  is  mixed  with  the  mash 
used  as  a  part  of  it.  If  it  is  desired  to 
feed  it  in  liquid  form,  it  may  he  dis¬ 
solved  in  water — 1  lb.  of  dry  milk  to  9 
lbs.  (pints)  of  water — -and  fed  as  liquid 
milk  would  be.  If  dried  milk  is  made 
part  of  the  mash,  it  should  be  fed  con¬ 
tinuously  as  the  mash  is  fed.  It  is  of 
greatest  value  when  made  a  part  of  the 
regular  ration. 

It  may  be  fed  in  liquid  form,,  however, 
as  often  as  one  wishes  in  addition  to  the 
regular  mash  ration.  Unless  all  the  liquid 
milk  that  will  be  consumed  is  given  chick¬ 
ens  or  hens  it  should  not  be  depended  up¬ 
on  to  supply  all  the  animal  protein  need¬ 
ed  in  a  good  ration.  Only  dried  milk  that 
has  been  kept  properly  should  be  used. 

M.  B.  D. 


HILLP0T  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Hatched  by  an  exclusive  method,  these  chicks 
come  to  you  abounding  in  health,  vitality  and 
ability  to  grow.  They  are  covered  by  a  livability 
guarantee  that  gives  you  a  liberal  allowance  for 
all  chicks  that  die  the  first  two  weeks. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three-weeks  old  chicks  at  prices  lower  than  you 
can  raise  them  yourself.  Fine,  healthy,  vigorous 
stock  already  past  the  most  troublesome  age. 
Wliite  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wyandottes. 

SEND  FOR  LITERATURE 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Blood-Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) .  .$3.50  $6.50  $12.  $57.  $110. 
S.  O.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)...  3.50  6.50  12.  57.  110. 
S.  O.  W.  Leg.  (Tom  Barron)  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 
Above  clucks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff 
Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorr 
Barred  Rocks  (Tliompso 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds . 2.50 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25 

From  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  10 
Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap.  Cata 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


RIDGE  WAY  CHICKS/ 


WORLD’S  RECORD 

ron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Pedigreed  and  flock  matings;  livibility 
guaranteed.  Priced  right.  Catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R 
M.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Prop. 
JAMESTOWN,  PA. 
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$2.50  $4.50 
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$70. 
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4.00 
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ers.  100%  arrival 

postpaid. 

Catalog  FREE. 

WRITE 

Blood 
T  esled 


ALL  ELECTRIC  MATCH  E  D 


^OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

State  Supervised  —  2o  Per  Chick 
Books  Order,  Balance  C.  0.  O. 

Engl.  Tom  Bar.  or  Tanc.  Str.  Wh.  Leg. 

$10.75—100;  $52.50—500;  $100—1000 
Bl.  &  Wh.  Minorcas.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks 
Reds,  R.  O.  Wh.  Wyan.  $12 — 100;  $57.50 
— 500;  $110 — i 000.  Add  25c  extra  less 
than  100.  Special  Matings  R.  I.  Reds  & 
English  Wh.  Leg . 14c  each 

PENNA.  FARMS  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  LEWISTOWN.  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  .  $7.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain  .  7.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .  6.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  7.00 

Ysc  per  chick  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  “<*r  chick  in 
1.000  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  prepaid.  Circular  FREE. 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Win.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WEIDNER’S  leghorns 

Trapnested  since  1921.  Large  birds.  Large  eggs.  300 
egg  lien  9th  Fnrmiugdale  Contest.  245.08  eggs  1930  31 
R  O.P.  flock  average.  Chicks  Pullets.  Eggs.  Catalogue 

free.  CHARLES  W.  WEIDNER  -  West  Shokan,  N.Y. 

ry  J  /-YI  *  Barron  and  Tancred  White 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and 
VIULfYP  Orpingtons.  Pullets 
and  Ducklings.  Price  list  and  catalogue  free. 
GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM,  Leghorn  Blvd  ,  Dansville,  K.  Y. 

T_s f  TC Lf  V  r,I4ir,krQ  delivery  guar- 

IxLLjINI  LniLiYJ  anteed.  Circular  free. 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6 — 100 

Bar.  and  White  Rocks  and  Reds . $7 — 100 

Special  price  on  large  orders.  L.  Mix  $5 — 100;  Heavy  $6. 
JACOB  NiEMOND’S  SONS,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

P„L„  PULL.  Barred  and  Wliite  Rocks,  Beds 

Quality  Kaby  thicks  and  White  Wvanriottes,  S.  C 

Wliite  Leghorns.  NEW  LOW  PRICE,  $10.00  per 
hundred.  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Harrington,  Del. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  p;°o“ucingtestocgk! 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Rt.  5,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

a  Prices  way  down — Our  catalogue 

Leghorn  thicks  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Clarabon  Court  Form  Box  52  1  Glen  Head,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


iimimmmmmiiimiiiiiiiummmmmi! 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
aecount  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Weat  30th  St.,  New  York 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 
ACCOUNT 
000K 

Price,  $2.00 

BHimimmmHsmimiimmimmimimii 


■SELL  YOUR- 


BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  250,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  250,000  readers  about  your  stock 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  YV. 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

French  Lift  Fruit  Embargo.  —  The 
entry  of  fresh  fruits  from  America,  re¬ 
cently  forbidden  by  a  governmental  de¬ 
cree,  was  authorized  March  15  by  an  or¬ 
der  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  order  states  that  such  fruits 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
showing  they  are  not  contaminated  by 
San  Jose  scale  or  other  contagious  blight 
and  stipulates  that  rigorous  inspection 
must  be  made  at  French  ports  before  ad¬ 
mittance  is  approved.  Shipments  for 
France  or  in  transit  will  be  authorized 
only  at  the  ports  of  Havre,  Marseilles, 
Dunkirk  and  Bordeaux  through  the  Paris 
Customs  Bureau. 

Government  Wheat  Distribution. — • 
Government  wheat  will  be  given  to  farm¬ 
ers  in  Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Nebraska, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Montana  and  New  Mexico,  to  feed 
starving  livestock.  The  list  of  the  States 
ravaged  by  last  year’s  drought  was  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
March  10  by  the  Red  Cross.  The  Red 
Cross  is  preparing  blanks  for  chapter 
chairmen  in  the  States  to  use  in  requisi¬ 
tioning  the  feed  from  the  40,000,000  bush¬ 
els  donated  by  Congress  from  the  Farm 
Board  stocks.  Already  14,000  bushels 
have  been  shipped  into  South  Dakota. 

Rescue  in  the  Pacific. — Two  United 
States  naval  planes  and  six  craft  of  the 
American  Asiatic  Fleet  combined  to  res¬ 
cue  a  crew  of  40  or  more  Japanese  from 
the  flaming  freighter  Kaku  Maru  in 
Philippine  waters  March  10.  Wireless 
messages  to  the  Cavite  Navy  Yard,  near 
Manila,  said  the  airplanes  spotted  the 
blazing  ship  200  miles  south  of  Manila 
and  directed  the  squadron  of  American 
ships  in  the  spectacular  rescue.  The 
freighter  was  100  miles  from  Manila,  off 
Mindoro  Island,  when  met  by  the  rescue 
squadron,  which  dashed  from  its  Cavite 
base  in  response  to  distress  calls.  The 
Kaku  Maru,  still  burning,  was  towed  into 
Paluan  Bay  on  Mindoro  Island  by  the 
salvage  vessel 

The  German  Election.  —  In  the 
heaviest  and  quietest  election  the  German 
republic  has  ever  known  President  Paul 
von  Hindenburg  failed  March  13  by  the 
narrowest  margin  to  obtain  the  requisite 
majority  over  the  combined  voters  of  his 
opponents  to  insure  his  re-election  on  the 
first  ballot  as  provided  by  the  electoral 
machinery  of  the  Reich.  His  triumph, 
however,  in  the  second  election  to  be  held 
on  April  10,  when  a  simple  plurality 
over  his  nearest  opponent  will  suffice  to 
elect  him  is  assured.  Returns  gave  Presi¬ 
dent  von  Hinderburg  18,661,736  votes  out 
of  a  total  poll  of  37.660,377  ;  Adolf  Hitler, 
11,328.571;  Ernst  Thaelmann,  4,971,079, 
and  Theodor  Duesterberg,  2,517,676. 
President  von  Hindenburg,  accordingly, 
is  168,453  yotes,  or  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  total  vote,  snort  of  an  absolute 
majority. 

Bermuda  Shipwreck. — The  Canadian 
National  steamship  Prince  David,  on  the 
wav  from  Boston  to  Bermuda,  struck  a 
reef  March  13,  10  miles  oft'  the  northeast 
breakers.  All  passengers  and  the  crew  of 
more  than  100  were  taken  off  in  lifeboats 
and  picked  up  by  the  steamship  Lady 
Somers,  also  owned  by  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional. 

Red  Demonstration  in  Chicago.  — 
Three  policemen  were  shot,  one  possibly 
fatally,  another  policeman  was  beaten,  a 
woman  bystander  was  wounded,  and  scores 
of  persons  were  beaten  severely  March 
12  when  police  charged  several  hundred 
Communists  who  were  staging  a  protest 
meeting  in  front  of  the  Wrigley  Building 
in  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  The 
prearranged  red  demonstration  was  aimed 
at  the  Japanese  Consulate,,  across  the 
street,  on  the  fifteenth  floor  of  the  Tribune 
Tower,  in  protest  of  the  Japanese  in¬ 
vasion  of  Manchuria  and  China. 

Frost  in  Florida.  —  Frost  and  ice  in 
the  South,  caused1  heavy  crop  damage, 
particularly  in  Florida,  March  14.  Light 
to  heavy  frost  was  general  throughout 
most  of  that  State.  Sub-freezing  tem¬ 
peratures  were  reported  from  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  area  southward  through  the  interior 
to  Moorehaven  in  the  extreme  South. 
Crops  of  tomatoes,  beans,  cucumbers, 
squash,  potatoes,  peppers,  melons  and 
peas,  which  supply  the  northern  markets, 
suffered  seriously.  Reports  to  the  State 
marketing  bureau  from  Orlando  in  central 
Florida  said  75  per  cent  of  .  the  cucumber 
crop  in  that  section  was  killed  and  that 
all  crops  in  Marion  and  Alachua  Counties 
and  at  Trenton,  seat  of  Gilchrist  County, 
and  at  La  Crosse  had  been  destroyed.  The 
potato  crop  in  the  Hastings  section  was 
damaged  at  least.  50  per  cent,  according 
to  H.  L.  Robinson,  manager  of  the 
Hastings  Potato  Growers’  Association, 
and  similar  damage  was  estimated  to 
cucumbers,  tomatoes  and  beans  near 
Wauchula. 

Death  of  George  Eastman.  —  George 
Eastman,  founder  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
internationally  known  philanthropist  and 
inventor,  killed  himself  in  his  East 
Avenus  home  at  Rochester,  N.  Y„  March 
14,  aged  71.  He  had  been  in  ill  health 
for  several  years.  News  of  Mr.  Eastman  s 
death  not  only  shocked  the  city  of 
Rochester  but  other  centres  throughout 
the  world.  Not  only  had  the  industry  he 
founded  penetrated  into  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  earth,  but  his  philanthropies, 
estimated  at  from  $75,000,000  to  $100,- 


000,000,  had  been  scattered  abroad  as 
well  as  in  his  native  country. 

Wendel  Will  Suit.  —  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  attorneys  appeared  March  14,  in 
Surrogate’s  Court,  New  York  to  file  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  probate  of  the  will  of 
Ella  Virginia  von  E.  Wendel,  aged 
spinster,  who  died  on  March  12,  1931, 
leaving  an  estate  valued  at  more  than 
$100, OCX), 000  to  charity.  Among  them 
was  Colonel  Lewis  Landes,  who  entered 
an  objection  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Bechler  of  Germany.  Mrs.  Bechler  claims 
to  be  a  great-granddaughter  of  John 
Gottlob  Wendel  and  a  first  cousin  of  the 
decedent.  Provided  her  claim  is  proved, 
she  will  he  the  next  of  kin  and  the  only 
one  entitled  to  share  in  the  estate  if  the 
will  is  broken. 

The  Orient. —  On  the  basis  of  news 
from  Manchuria,  Japanese  officials  pre¬ 
dicted  March  15,  that  Soviet  Russia  soon 
would  recognize  officially  the  new  Man¬ 
churian  State  headed  by  Henry  Pu  Yi, 
former  boy  Emperor  of  China.  Western 
Manchurian  was  stormbound  in  the  worst 
blizzard  of  the  Winter.  Traffic  on  the 
Taonan-Angangc-hi  Railway  has  been 
suspended  and  many  station  employes 
have  been  frozen  to  death.  The  new 
government  has  decided  to  adopt  the  gold 
standard  and  the  central  bank  at  Chang¬ 
chun  soon  will  begin  issuing  notes. 
Prince  Kung,  uncle  of  Henry  Pu  Yi, 
Manchurian  regent,  will  be  president  of 
the  central  bank.  Reports  from  Shanghai 
asserted  that  under  an  agreement  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Japan  and  China  are  ready  to 
enter  into  negotiations  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Japanese  troops  from  the 
Shanghai  area. 


Chronic  Coccidiosis 

From  symptoms  of  our  adult  fowls  we 
think  they  have  coccidiosis.  Could  you 
‘advise  any  cure  for  this?  G.  F. 

Chronic  coccidiosis  in  adult  fowls  can¬ 
not  be  distinguished  by  external  symp¬ 
toms  from  other  wasting  diseases,  and  on¬ 
ly  by  the  use  of  the  microscope  after 
death.  Unlike  the  acute  form  occurring 
in  chickens,  the  ceca  do  not  display  the 
evidences  of  the  infection,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  intestinal  contents  or  in 
scrapings  from  the  intestinal  walls. 

Either  in  chronic  coccidiosis  or  other 
diseases  showing  the  loss  of  appetite, 
dirty  plumage,  gradual  loss  of  flesh,  pale¬ 
ness  of  comb  and  wattles  and  perliaos 
paralysis  of  the  legs  found  in  such  dis¬ 
orders,  all  affected  birds  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  flock  and  watch  kept  for 
new  cases.  The  quarters  used  should  be 
placed  in  good  sanitary  condition  and  the 
old  runs  discarded. 

The  parasites  causing  coccidiosis  and 
other  infections  of  like  incurability  infest 
ground  that  has  been  used  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  length  of  time  by  poultry  flocks 
and  healthy  birds  must  be  kept  from 
such  ground  if  avoidance  of  infection  is 
to  be  expected.  Chronic  coccidiosis 
spreads  slowly  in  an  adult  flock  and  re¬ 
moval  of  sick  birds  with  sanitary  precau¬ 
tions  to  prevent  infection  of  the  healthy 
members  should  be  observed.  M.  b.  d. 


Neck  Molt;  Clogged  Crops 

I  have  a  flock  of  125  R.  I.  Red  pullets. 
For  the  past  month  some  of  them  have 
been  in  a  neck  molt,  and  two  or  three 
have  molted  more  than  that.  They  start¬ 
ed  laying  at  about  five  months  of  age, 
around  November  1.  What  causes  them 
to  molt  so  early?  Would  it  be  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  cull  them  when  they  go  into  a 
molt?  What  causes  a  (what  I  call)  con¬ 
gested  crop?  I  had  a  pullet’s  crop  get 
so  full  it  was  almost  as  large  as  her  body. 
I  killed  her,  and  now  I  see  another  get¬ 
ting  the  same  way.  c.  v.  l. 

There  are  probably  few  poultrymen 
who  do  not  have  trouble  in  carrying  their 
pullets  through  a  Winter’s  production  at 
a  satisfactory  level  without  more  or  less 
neck  molting.  This  does  not  call  for  cull¬ 
ing  the  molters  but  for  care  in  over- 
stimulation,  through  excessive  feeding  of 
high  protein  rations,  and  avoidance  of 
sudden  changes  in  feeding  or  other  man¬ 
agement.  Laying  pullets  are  sensitive  to 
any  forced  change  in  their  accustomed 
habits  or  diet  and  any  necessary  change 
should  be  made  gradually. 

Crops  become  clogged  through  the  eat¬ 
ing  of  hay,  straw,  feathers  or  other  in¬ 
digestible  stuffs,  or  through  some  defec¬ 
tive  action  of  the  thin  walls  of  the  crop 
itself  resulting  in  failure  to  empty  it. 
The  crop  may  sometimes  be  emptied  by 
giving  warm  water  and  gently  massaging 
the  crop  until  its  contents  become  soft¬ 
ened  and  passed.  A  fairly  skillful  amateur 
surgeon  may  be  able  in  other  cases  to 
make  an  incision  through  the  skin  and 
wall  of  the  crop  and  empty  the  latter, 
afterwards  sewing  up  the  crop  wall  and 
skin  separately  with  fine  silk  or  catgut. 
The  ultimate  fate  of  the  fowl  after  such 
an  operation  is  somewhat  problematical. 

M.  b.  d. 


Several  Useful  Books 

The  Ideal  Boston  Terrier,  Rine .  . .  .  $2.00 

Our  Dogs,  Harbison .  2.00 

Ducks  and  Geese,  Lamon  and  Slocum  2.00 

Battery  Breeding.  Arndt .  2.00 

Vegetable  Crops,  Thompson .  5.00 

Poultry  Keeping,  Lewis .  1.75 

The  Flower  Finder,  Walton .  3.00 

Amateur  Garden  Craft,  Rexford.  . .  .  2.50 
Four  Seasons  in  the  Garden.  Rexford.  2.00 
For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDER^ 

This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
(B.  W.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  Rea)  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Special  New  Low  Prices,  Saving  $4.00  per  100 

These  prices  good  to  May  2d. 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W.  Rocks  and 

Leghorns  Hallcross  Wyandoites 

15c  16c  18c 

Special  Mating  Chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  less  than  100 
chicks,  add  50c.  72 c  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for  1,000.  We  ship  prepaid, 

and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue, 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  645-5 


LRNCKSTER  QURLITY  CHICKS 


BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION 
*  STANDARD  QUALITY* 


Were  champions  at  Honesdale,  Pa.  Batavia,  N.  Y.  last  year.  Our 
chicks  are  from  docks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  by  poultry-  — — t  ..=» 

men  with  many  years  experience,  plus  training  at  Cornell  and  Ohio  State  Univ.  All 
flocks  are  Blood-tested  and  Ohio  Accredited,  which  assures  you  of  Quality  We'  are 
trap-nesting  525  Barron  White  Leghorns  under  O.  Ii.  O.  P.  Free  catalog,  or  order 
direct  from  this  ad.  10%  discount  for  cash  with  the  order.  Ref.  Hocking  Valiev 
National  Bank. 


POSTPAID  PRICES— 

Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns . 

White,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. .  . 
Single,  Rose  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons 

Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas . 

Heavy  Mixed  $9.50  per  100.  — 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY 


25  50  100  300  500  1000 

. $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $35.00  $57.50  $110.00 

.  3.75  7.00  13.00  38.00  62.50  120.00 

.  3.75  7.00  13.00  38.00  62.50  120.00 

. . .  4.50  8.50  16.00  47.00  77.50  . 

Special  AA  Mating  3c  per  chick  higher. 

ROUTE  NO.  20  LANCASTER,  OHIO 


m 


Leghorns,  Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandottes 


€ 


CROSS  -BREEDS:  Wya  n  -Rocks] 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi-Rocks 


Over  40,000  Banded,  State  Blood-Tested  Breeders 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Select  Matings,  24  oz. 
to  the  doz.  eggs;  Special  Matings,  25  oz.  to  the  doz. 
eggs;  liens  mated  to  State  R.  O.  P.  200-220-egg 
cockerels. 


CROSS-BREEDS — Wyan-Rocks  and  Rhodi-Rocks 
for  Broilers  and  Light  Roasters;  Bram-Rocks  for 
Heavy  Roasters.  We  were  pioneers  in  developing 
„  cross-breeds. 

Select  Matings  Chicks  of  above:  100  for  $11.50;  400  for  $44.00;  1,000  for  $105.00  Special  Matings 
„  ,  ,  2  cts.  per  chick  higher.  ‘  ' 

Send  check  or  money  order;  we’ll  ship  promptly,  postpaid;  safe  arrival  guaranteed 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


New  Low  Prices 
on  KERR’S 
LIVELY  CHICKS 


EFFECTIVE  MARCH  28th 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  per  lOO 

Utility  Chicks,  $10 

Utility  Blood  Tested,  $12 

Special  Matings,  Blood  Tested,  $15 

BARRED  ROCKS  and  R.  I.  REDS 
per lOO 

Utility  Clicks,  $11 

Utility  Blood  Tested,  $13 

Special  Matings,  Blood  Tested,  $16 

WHITE  ROCKS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES  per  lOO 

Utility  Chicks,  $13 

Utility  Blood  Tested,  $15 

Special  Matings,  Blood  Tested,  $18 

MIXED  CHICKS  $9  per  lOO 

For  50  chicks,  add  1  cent  per  chick 
to  above  prices.  For  25  chicks,  add 
2  cents  per  chick. 

Yz  cent  per  chick  less  than  above 
prices  in  lots  of  500.  1  cent  per 

chick  less  than  above  prices  in  lots 
of  1000  or  more. 

Shipped  parcel  post,  prepaid.  Re¬ 
mit  by  money  order,  check  or  cash 
in  registered  letter.  FREE  —  fully 
illustrated  Chick  Book  on  request. 

KERR 

CHICKERIES, 

Inc. 


Dept.  F 

Paterson,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 
Middletown,  N.Y. 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
E.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Danbury,  Conn. 

W.  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Lowell,  Mass. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I, 


Jasper’s  Quality  Chicks 

If  you  are  interested  in  buying' superior 
quality  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

this  season  write  for  our  catalog  and. 
prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

JASPER  POULTRY  FARMS 

Grant  Jasper,  Prop.  Hudson,  N.  H. 


Good  News  to  Poultrymen ! 

NOPIC  prevents  cannibalism  among  your  flock  of 
chicks,  pullets,  laying  hens.  Guaranteed  money  back  if 
not  effective.  Rend  25c  in  postage  for  trial  box.  Country 
Stores  solicited.  Mig.  by  8-  CATZ,  R.  2,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70lh  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ideal  Location  for  Motorists 

Large,  comfortable,  home-like  rooms.  Quiet 
and  restful  surroundings.  Famous  for  un¬ 
assuming  service  and  excellent  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  -  $2.00  up 

Rooms  with  private  bath  -  -  $2.50  up 

Suites  for  3  or  4  persons  -  -  $5.00  up 

JUST  GOOD  CHICKS 

Hatched  to  Live.  Guaranteed  to  Please. 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  9c;  Barren  and  White  Bocks, 
U.  I.  Beds,  8c;  White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Assorted,  7c. 
500  Lots  4*0  Bess. 

SUSQUEHANNA  HATCHERY  -  MILLERS BURG, PA. 

More  Eggs-More  Profits 

Trapnesfed.  Every  Bird  Blood-Tested.  Catalog  free. 

BLUE  RIDGE  LEGHORN  FARM  „  Box  A  RICHFIELD,  PA. 
[NUCKLINGS,  GOSLINGS,  TURKEY  POULTS 

s-*  and  BABY  CHICKS,  hew  low  prices.  Write  for 
illustrated  Catalog  telling  how  to  rai  e  Ducks  for  Profit. 
RIDGWAY  DUCK  HATCHERY  .  LaRue,  Ohio 

n  lin  UTI  INfIR  Wh,»°  Pekin.  30  tor  SS;  100-SI  6. 

UUUIVLIIIUw  Delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is 
my  28th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS  -  Factoryville.  Pa. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  j5SSt!°prSm5!?deiwSJ^ 

Satisfaction  Guar.  I.A REVIEW  POULTRY  FARM, Parker, \. Y. 

DI  ICICI  IWf'LQ  Mammoth  White  Pekins. 

^ '-’ClYLiIitlvjij  Extra  large.  Prompt  delivery. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  HAMBLIN,  \V  ilson,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS  -  CHICKENS 

Breeders.  Babies.  Eggs.  Reasonable.  Catalog  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLER 8 VI LLE,  PA. 

mirin  Iiurc  White  Indian  Runners.  Large  type. 
UUUIVLlnuj  Flock  average  193  Eggs.  S18  OO  per 
hundred.  WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM  -  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — About  April  10th  or  anytime  thereafter 

*  Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue.  ASH  GROVE  TURKEY  RANCH,  Saratoga  Springs,  .N.  Y. 

Pnilltc  Bronze— Quality— Service  — Satisfaction. 

*  UU113  PKBEIDEKER’S  TURKEY  FARM,  Bucyrns, Ohio 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS  FOR  BREEDERS. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Miss  Ida  Uuimbley,  Draper, Va. 


BRONZE  AND 
NARRAGANSETT 


TlIRlfPY  EGGS  and  MARCY  TURKEY  FARM 
HUniYLI  POULTS  L.ke  Placid.  N.  ». 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Many  of  our  250,000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 
their  wants? 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  each  week  and  order  from  some 
breeder  whose  announcement  appears  .in 
these  columns.  If  you  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  in 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  the  birds  that  you  can 
spare.  Write  for  rates  and  information 
to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT,  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th 
St..  New  York  City.  «.■ 

(RefereiTces  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.) 
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Schoolboy’s  Meditations 

j  I  missed  'four  spelling-  words  today, 
Of  course  that’s  quite  a  few, 

But  I  can’t  help  myself  a  bit — 

’Cause  I  can’t  spell.  Can  you? 

George  Washington’s  my  model 
To  be  like  him  I’ll  try. 

I’ll  strive  to  be  as  pure  as  he 
Who  never  told  a  lie. 

I  wonder  if  you’ve  ever  seen 
A  picture  of  my  cat. 

It  plays  a  banjo — uke  and  sings. 

It’s  not  so  dumb  at  that. 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb — ■ 

It  followed  her  to  school 

She  tried  to  make  it  go  back  home 

But  it  was  stubborn  as  a  mule. 

— By  Gerald  Fisher,  Pennsylvania. 


Riddle 

My  feet  are  on  the  ground, 

My  head  is  in  the  sky. 

Across  my  back  the  squirrels  track, 

On  t’other  side  the  white  clouds  hide. 
When  days  come  warm 
I  wear  my  clothes — 

I  stand  stark  naked  when  it  snows: 

Now  tell  me,  who  am  I? 

— By  Margaret  Esslinger,  (14),  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wit 


Drawn  by  France's  McCall  (17), 
Rhode  Island 

MEMORY  VERSE 
Winds  of  March 

How  they  dance  along  the  ridges 
Whirling  high  the  powdered  snow; 

How  they  shriek  in  fiendish  laughter. 
As  they  watch  the  white  drifts  grow; 
How  they  sweep  down  through  the 
valleys, 

Moaning  low  as  if  in  pain, 

While  the  snow-smoke  flies  before  them 
Like  a  cloud  of  silver  rain! 

How  they  howl  across  the  low  lands 
Like  the  'ghosts  of  Summer  days, 
Restless  spirits  wildly  dancing 
Down  the  old.  familiar  ways, 

How  they  snarl  in  bitter  anguish 
And  how  mournfully  they  sing. 

While  beneath  the  snow,  the  blossoms 
Hear  the  whispering  of  Spring! 

— Edgar  Daniel  Kramer. 
Sent  by  Dot  Safford,  (17),  New  York. 


Trees 

Trees  are  mad  against  the  sky. 

Twisting  here  and  writhing  there — 
Nothing  else  but  trees,  I  think. 

Could  lean  so  near  the  river’s  brink, 
And  never  care— and  never  care 
For  dim  reflections  mirrored  there! 
Gleaming  black  and  beautiful 
Quivering  and  still! 

Only  trees  could  never  care 
For  mad  reflections  mirrored  there 
And  never  weep  and  wonder  why 
The  wind  has  blown  their  limbs  awry, 
Their  lovely  limbs  awry! 

— Kathleen  Millay. 

Sent  by  Clark  Allender,  (18),  West 
Virginia. 


Drawn  by  Beryl  Wilbur  (13), 
Massachusetts 


Willows 

Are  distinguished  by  having  the  flowers 
absolutely  naked.  These  are  the  catkins, 
from  the  domestic  cat  and  kin  meaning 
little:  Dutch  katteken,  a  little  cat. 
Willows  are  natives  mostly  of  colder 
temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemis¬ 
phere,  though  some  are  found  in  the 
hottest  parts  of  India.  Those  of  the 
arctic  and  alpine  regions  are  of  very 
humble  growth.  One  species,  common  on 
the  mountains  of  Scotland,  seldom  rises 
more  than  an  inch  from  the  ground. 
Other  small  species  are  found  at  the  very 
limits  of  perpetual  snow,  on  the 
Himalayas.  There  are  many  species  (160 
have  been  enumerated)  but  their  precise 
number  is  not  likely  to  be  determined,  as 
they  are  very  difficult  to  distinguish 


horn  (19),  New  York 

botanically.  Some  of  those  which  receive 
the  popular  name  willow  trees  are 
large  in  size  and  of  remarkably  rapid 
growth;  of  these  a  willow  stake  driven 
into  moist  soil,  soon  strikes  root  and 
becomes  luxuriant.  But  on  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  north¬ 
ward  are  found  the  lowly  alpine  species. 
The  weeping  willow,  an  ornamental 
species,  is  a  native  of  the  East. 

- — Charlotte  Dolly,  (18),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Frances  Feldman  (16), 
Massachusetts 

A  traveler  informed  a  Pullman  ticket 
agent  that  he  wanted  a  Pullman  berth  on 
the  train  to  New  York. 

“tipper  or  lower?”  asked  the  agent. 

“What’s  the  difference?”  asked  the 
traveler. 

“A  difference  of  50  cents,”  replied  the 
agent,  continuing,  “the  lower  is  higher 
than  the  upper.  The  higher  price  is  for 
the  lower.  If  you  want  it  lower  you'll 
have  to  go  higher.  We  sell  the  upper 
lower  than  the  lower.  In  other  words, 
the  higher,  the  lower.  Most  people  don’t 
like  the  upper,  although  it  is  lower  on 
account  of  its  being  higher.  When  you 
occupy  an  upper  berth  you  have  to  get 
up  to  go  to  bed.  and  get  down  to  get  up. 
You  can  have  the  lower  if  you  pay  higher. 
The  upper  is  lower  than  the  lower  be¬ 
cause  it  is  higher.  If  you  are  willing  to 
go  higher  it  will  be  lower.” 

But  the  poor  traveler  had  fainted. 

— By  Elsie  Mae  Springer,  (18),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Betrayal 

Beautiful  skies  did  not  reveal  you.  Spring: 

I  looked  and  looked  but  still  they  hovered 
gray. 

Brown  withered  grasses  murmured  not  a 
thing — 

Even  the  brooklet  hid  its  joy  away. 

Ah,  but  a  little  breezelet  sang  a  song 

Into  a  group  of  gossips  where  the  sun 

Shone  brightly,  and  they  sped  the  news 
along 

Singing  the  air,  and  calling  one  to  one. 

So  when  I  chanced  upon  their  little  meet, 

I  listened  to  their  ’  babblings  and,  oh 
Spring! 

They  told  me  of  your  ever  nearing  feet! 

Aren’t  loquacious  hens  a  lovely  thing? 

— Carroll  Livingston,  (16),  New  York. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  pie,  but  not  in  cake, 

My  second  is  in  shovel,  but  not  in  rake, 
My  third  is  in  knock,  but  not  in  rap, 

My  fourth  is  in  shawl,  but  not  in  cap, 
My  fifth  is  in  inch,  but  not  in  foot, 

My  sixth  is  in  plant,  but  not  in  root, 

My  seventh  is  in  leg.  but  not  in  arm, 

My  whole  is  done  every  Spring  on  the 
farm. 

— Sent  by  Frances  Feldman,  (13), 
Massachusetts. 


The  answer  to  last  month's  enigma 
was  “valentine.”  The  answer  to  the 
riddle  was  “egg.” 


F (elo  a/vo Garden 


Drawn  by  Erma  Herscliey,  Pennsylvania 

February  27.  —  How  changeable  the 
weather!  Two  excellent  Spring  days 
followed  by  one  of  a  mixture  of  rain  and 
snow.  Heard  a  sharp  rap  outside  the 
window.  Poked  my  head  out  and  beheld 
the  black  and  white  topknot  of  a  sap- 
suclcer  just  a-drilling  away  on  a  dead 
limb  hunting  food.  I  wonder  how  they 
can  make  their  heads  go  so  fast. 

I  really  shall  be  quite  glad  when  the 
weather  makes  up  its  mind  to  stay  warm. 
I  am  so  anxious  to  get  down  my  big 
sombrero  and  start  the  Spring  garden. 
When  I-  wake  in  the  morning  and  hear 
the  birds  singing  it  makes  me  all  the 
more  so.  In  the  last  issue  of  Our  Page, 

I  noticed  Lorene  Curry  of  Arkansas  said 
her  daffodils  are  about  to  bloom.  hy! 
Ours  are  just  peeping  through  the  sod, 
in  spite  of  the  frosty  weather.  On  St. 
Valentine’s  day  we  were  presented  with 

II  baby  pigs,  and  last  week  eight  more. 
Monday  morning  we  shall  start  shelling 
corn  for  the  warehouse.  I  have  not  seen 
one  single  wild  goose  this  Spring. — Erma 
Herscliey,  Pennsylvania. 


March  1.  —  The  other  morning  after 
a  night  of  severe  winds  I  found  that  a 
section  of  the  high  board  fence  around 
the  fox  pens  had  fallen.  The  little 
animals  were  getting  their  first  glimpse 
of  the  woods  and  mountains.  Some  were 
frantically  digging  with  escape  in  mind. 
After  considerable  effort  the  fence  was 
propped  up  and  the  excitement  subsided. 
If  any  by  chance  ever  did  escape  I  don’t 
doubt  but  what  they  would  return. 
Pen-born  and  raised,  they  are  wholly  un¬ 
fitted  to  meet  the  rigors  of  life  as  a  wild 
creature. — Stanley  Brown,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (18), 
New  York 


Dear  readers  of  Our  Page:  Well,  we 
aren't  prospectors  any  more — we  are 
promoted  into  the  miner  class,  which  is 
as  it  should  be.  When  I  say  “we  I 
mean  my  father  and  brother,  because  I 
am  just  a  miner  in  thought  at  present. 

The  Gila  Monster  is.  the  name  of  our 
latest  acquisition,  and  it  is  a  lode  mine. 
A  lode  mine  is  quite  different  from,  a 
placer  mine.  The  gold  in  a  placer  claim 
is  found  in  the  dirt  and  gravel  of  a  river 
bed.  or  as  it  is  mostly  around  here,  in 
dry  washes  or  gullies  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain.  To  get  this  gold,  you  either 
“dry-wash”  it  or  use  a  rocker  or 
“cradle.”  The  former  is  used  when  your 
dirt  is  dry  and  you  have  no  water,  and 
the  latter  when  there  is  plenty  of  water. 
It  would  take  a  long  time  to  explain  all 
about  how  they  work  but  this  is  the  main 
thing.  In  the  dry  washer  the  dirt  is 
blown  off  the  gold  with  bellows,  and  in 
the  rocker  it  is  washed  off  by  water.  The 
gold  mixed  with  black  sand  which  is  too 
heavy  to  be  blown  or  washed  away,  is 
caught  in  back  of  little  cleats  or  ridges 
called  “riffles,”  which  are  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sluice  boxes.  The  gold  and 
sand  is  then  collected,  and  either  dry- 
blown  or  panned.  We  dry-blow  by  plac¬ 


ing  the  sand  and  gold  in  the  gold  pan 
and  blowing  the  sand  off  with  the  breath. 
The  sand  and  gold  are  put  slightly  under 
water  and  shaken  with  a  circular  motion. 

In  our  lode  mine,  the  gold  is  embedded 
in  a  milky  quartz  which  is  freely 
splotched  with  copper  stains,  also  rusty- 
looking  spots  of  decomposed  pyrites. 
The  ore  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in  copper 
and.  gold,  with  quite  a  bit  of  silver. 
Grains  of  gold  from  the  size  of  a  pin 
head  down  in  grains  that  can  hardly  be 
seen  are  visible  in  the  quartz.  I  have 
quite  a  few  good  specimens. 

To  get  this  gold,  the  quartz  is  blasted 
out  of  the  ground  and  sent  to  the  smelter. 
And  if  you  want  to  see  any  of  the  real 
gold  you  must  take  a  look  at  it  before 
shipping,  because  at  the  smelter  they 
assay  it  and  pay  you  the  worth  of  its 
assay.  They  pay  you  for  your  gold, 
copper,  silver  or  any  other  mineral  in 
the  ore. 

Oh!  you  see  I  could  just  talk  and  talk 
about  such  things!  I  haven’t  the  knack 
of  putting  it  down  on  paper,  and  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  I’m  not  making  a  huge  success 
of  it.  Did  you  ever  try  to  write  when  the 
radio  is  going?  Please  excuse  anything 
for  this  once.  Your  friend — Bonnie  Black, 
(19),  Arizona. 


Drawn  by  Janie  E.  Goddard  (17),  Ohio 

Feb.  26.  —  Well,  here  we  are  again, 
diary,  with  our  pen  and  paper.  Wanted 
to  write  last  month,  but  did  not  get  it 
off.  Oh,  did  I  laugh  when  I  saw  Our 
Page  last  month?  I  read  “Stack’s”  diary 
to  the  family  and  before  I  was  done 
reading  about  “Grandpop’s  teeth,”  they 
were  all  in  tears. 

“Anna  the  Cook”  also  has  a  hard  time. 
Sis  and  Buddy  were  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
on  Thursday.  That  is  45  miles  from  here. 
She  would  drive  that  three-ton  truck  to 
California  if  someone  would  pay  for  the 

to 

Feb.  2S.  —  Oh,  but  this  a  dreary,  dis¬ 
mal  day.  To  begin  with,  it  rained  just  a 
slow,  wet  drizzle.  Then  we  had  no 
visitors.  It  is  evening  now  and  we  are 
planning  to  go  away.  A  cousin  of  mine 
was  here  last  Sunday,  and  he  said  I  made 
my  last  diary  a  little  too  natural.  I  told 
him  that  he  need  not  fear  that  I  would 
make  another  one  too  natural. 

Feb.  29.  —  Today  it  was  work,  work, 
and  work  all  day.  But  I  don’t  mind  it 
now.  because  the  day  is  over.  Got  home 
last  night  at  11  o'clock  and  got  up  at  8 
o'clock.  Was  grouchy  all  day.  The  after 
effects,  you  know. — “Cesario” 


Feb.  26.- — Rural  New-Yorker  came 
today.  Read  “Our  Page”  and  is  seems  to 
be  better  each  month.  Marion  Wiethorn 
is  a  real  artist.  I  liked  “The  Bird  in  the 
Pine”  by  Stanley  Brown  and  also 
“Sparky”  by  Dorothy  Doll.  Worked  in 
the  vineyard  today.  Those  grapevines 
are  sure  a  tangled  mess. 

Feb.  27.  —  Slim  finally  got  the  drain 
open  in  the  cellar  with  long  pieces  of 
pipe.  It  seems  when  the  road  was  put 
in,  the  tile  was  broken  and  clogged  up. 
The  ducks  will  have  to  find  another 
swimming  hole  now. 

Feb.  28.- — The  daffodils  are  ready  to 
blossom  and  I  heard  a  robin  this  morning. 
He  was  sitting  in  a  pear  tree,  and  I  called 
Sis,  but  by  the  time  she  came  out  he  had 
flown  away.  This  morning  a  little  brown 
thrush  was  sitting  on  top  of  our  wigwam, 
singing  a  song  o’Spring. 

Feb.  29. — Well!  I'm  glad  this  month 
is  nearly  over.  It  rained  this  morning 
then  the  sun  came  out  but  the  wind  is 
cold.  Rosy,  my  old  red  hen,  is  sitting  on 
15  eggs.  I  hope  they  will  all  come  out. 
hatch.  I  mean. 

We  always  spelled  our  dogs  name  like 
this,  “Gyp,”  but  Jip  sounds  more  like  it. 
Well,  anyway  Jip  doesn’t  like  his  new 
home  and  whines  to  get  in  the  house.  I 
think  that  Gramp  is  really  relenting  now 
that  he  has  his  store  teeth,  and  I  believe 
that  Jip  will  have  his  old  place  behind 
the  kitchen  stove  before  long. — “Stack.” 


Feb.  23.  —  Here,  ah,  here  am  I,  Violet 
— the  ghost  of  Caesar  Second  himself. 
Even  as  I  emerge  from  the  relics  of 
Ancient  Rome,  from  a  study  of  old 
Roman  classics,  I  felt  the  urge  to  write 
and  say  that  I  am  still  with  Our  Page 
in  spirit.  The  old  quill  is  beckoning  me, 
and  what  can  I  do  but  answer  the  call 
and  warn  Cesario  (?)  that  the  Ides  of 
March  draw  near?  Beware.  Cesario, 
lest  thou  die  and  follow  the  mighty  dead 
across  the  sky.  The  spirit  calls,  and  I 
must  don  my  suit  of  mail  and  descend 
to  the  dark  and  awesome  deep.  Truly 
can  I  say  that  I  am  sorry  I  have  lost 
the  knack  of  writing — but  remember, 
Violet,  that  I  was  an  unseen  guest  at 
your  party  of  celebrities,  but  feeling  so 
out  of  place  I  retired  to  the  attic  later 
to  ride  “home”  on  the  wings  of  the 
winds.  The  spirit  is  growing  impatient. 
I  must  say  goodby — and  go — go — where? 


Nobody  knows — nobody— knows. — Soooo 
looong. — "Caesar  the  Second.” 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Feb.  2G.  —  An  old  woodpecker  woke 
me  up  at  six  o’clock.  Wasn’t  sorry 
though,  because  it  was  a  glorious  Spring 
morning.  Helped  my  brother  saw  up  an 
old  birch  tree.  I  counted  80  rings.  Guess 
it  was  pretty  old.  Happened  to  remember 
some  ice  we  had  stored  in  the  old  “smoke¬ 
house.”  We  had  some  ice  cream.  I  froze 
a  whole  gallon,  my  brother  froze,  we  all 
froze.  To  cap  the  climax,  the  baby  upset 
a  whole  sifter  of  flour  all  over  herself. — 
“Huckleberry.” 


Feb.  17.  —  Had  a  regular  blizzard  this 
afternoon,  so  of  course,  we’d  have  to 
cut  ice!  Worked  until  seven  o’clock 
dragging  it  out  of  the  water  and  still  we 
hadn’t  finished.  Bill  capped  the  climax 
by  getting  so  hungry  he  almost  fainted. 
So  we  called  it  quits.  I  stayed  and  poled 
the  remaining  cakes  into  a  nice  little  row 
but  they  didn’t  stay  that  way  and  I  nearly 
went  in  after  them!  Mother  had  a 
luscious  supper  for  us.  Was  it  good? 
Uh-huh. 

Feb.  IS.- — More  ice!  And  Avas  it  cold 
out?  Wind  nearly  blew  us  into  the  water. 
Bent  the  tongs,  (of  course  something 
would  happen)  so  fished  the  rest  out 
rather  lopsided.  Or  something. 

Feb.  23.  ■ —  New  brake  linings  came  so 
Dad  and  I  amused  ourselves  by  putting 
them  on.  Got  them  on  and  one  wheel 
wouldn’t  budge,  so  we  wrestled  around 
with  it  for  a  time.  Got  it  off  and  on 
again  when  the  emergency  got  caught, 
so  we  fought  with  that  awhile.  Quite  a 
messy  job!  Went  all  the  way  down  for 
Bill,  but  he  came  the  other  road  so  had 
to  walk  all  the  way  back. 

Feb.  27.  —  Made  ice  cream.  Excellent! 
[Mother  and  Dad  were  away.  Our  Page 
came  today.  We  wondered  if  the  weather 
was  too  warm  for  ice  or  what.  And  al¬ 
though  not  good  at  guessing,  guess 
Silvio  Bedini  was  Flannelfeet.  That’s  how 
much  we  know! — “Storm.” 


Feb.  29.  —  Back  to  school  again!  The 
teacher  is  looking  at  me  as  if  I  were 
doing  something  wrong.  Pm  sure  she 
must  be  mistaken.  Just  looked  out  the 
window  and  it’s  snowing.  Why  didn’t  1 
wear  my  overshoes  this  morning? 

Rommie,  you  must  be  feminine,  else 
why  all  the  pains  to  appear  masculine? 
I’ve  a  feeling  that  I’ve  made  this  a  little 
too  long,  so  goodby  till  next  time.  — 
“Baribil.” 


Feb.  18.  —  Now,  Rommie,  you  sure  did 
it  that  time.  What  do  you  suppose  ever 
made  all  those  little  red  spots  come  out 
on  you?  It  wasn’t  scarlet  fever;  it  wasn’t 
chicken  pox;  it  wasn’t  smallpox.  I  could 
have  been  proud  of  that.  But  it  was 
measles.  Really  it  was  a  charming  pros¬ 
pect — particularly  me.  Stayed  in  the 
dark  most  of  the  time  so  no  one  could 
enjoy  it. 

I  went  to  school  today.  I  never 
realized  before  how  a  few  days  could 
change  things.  How  many  complications 
have  been  added  to  my  life  in  the  past 
week!  Whoops!  All  the  profs  thought  it 
the  best  joke  of  the  season.  I  felt  called 
upon  to  retaliate  with  remarks  about 
their  atrocious  taste  in  ties,  but  thought 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  let  it  pass 
this  time. 

March  1.  —  The  month  came  roarin’  in 
like  a  lion  all  right.  Bang,  slam,  with  an 
occasional  growl  when  a  house  got  in  the 
wind’s  way!  Mother  sent  a  sponge  cake 
and  fudge— yours  truly  is  stuffing  the 
face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships — all 
sailing  away! 

March  3.  —  Climbed  into  gym  suit  to 
play  basket  ball  and  made  a  fool  of  my¬ 
self  which,  to  quote  an  ardent  Pepys 
imitator,  “was  little  trouble.”  Had  to 
guard  a  large  individual  with  a  nose 
which  I  managed  to  bang  heartily  several 
times.  Put  out  on  fouls — Ho!  Hum! 

Comments:  Glad  to  see  Violet  back. 
And  Violet,  I  must  tell  you.  The  big 
b-i-g  book  under  my  arm  isn’t  a  diary. 
It’s  a  special  edition,  pale  blue  in  color, 
of  Robs  &  Robs  (shortest  forms)  “Gen¬ 
eral  Psychology”  book.  I  have  a  habit  of 
taking  it  to  parties.  So  refreshing  to 
have  something  light  like  that  to  dip  into 
in  the  midst  of  boring  conversation — you 
know  how  it  is.  And  just  between  you 
and  me,  I’m  going  to  give  said  book  a 
dip  in  the  lake  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Want  to  be  present? 

And  “Flannelfeet,”  I’m  glad  you  have, 
my  sex  settled  at  last  (not  that  1  expect 
that  I’ll  say  anything  long!)  but  think 
you  entirely  underestimate  the  break¬ 
ing  capacity  of  girls!  Don’t  do  it — -if 
your  family  is  afflicted  with  women. — 
“Rommie.” 


Feb.  29.  —  Just  an  extra  day  in  my 
life!  But  it  doesn’t  make  the  day  any 
longer.  Is  this  an  advantage  or  a  dis¬ 
advantage?  I  wonder.  Because  of  my 
cold  I  didn’t  go  to  school  today.  Got  up 
about  nine  thirty,  and  read  most  of  the 
time  except  when  I  played  on  the  piano. 
I  must  confess  that  I’m  not  a  very  good 
pianist.  Long  ago  I  used  to  take  piano 
lessons,  and  hate  the  practising.  I  had 
to  do — and  often  didn’t  nevertheless.  I 
managed  to  pound  out  melodies,  being 
especially  good  at  jazz  and  funeral 
marches.  Oh,  well— also  played  dominoes 
with  Dodo,  who  has  a  cold. 

To  Flannelfeet: 

“There  was  a  child  who  wandered 
through 

A  giant’s  empty  house  all  day, 

House  full  of  wonderful  things  and  new, 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Gladys  MacLeod  (16),  New  York 
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The  Robin — By  Marion  Wiethorn  (19), 
New  York 


My  Favorite  Sport — By  Rena  Cook  (16), 
Pennsylvania 


How  queer  you  are! — By  Esther  Collins 
(16),  Connecticut 

March 

March  is  the  month  of  storm, 
Named  after  the  old  war  god, 

But  in  March  Spring  is  born 
And  growth  stirs  in  the  sod. 


March  Snow — By  Beatrice  McIntyre 
(15),  New  York 


Self  Portrait — By  Dorothy  Doll  (16), 
New  York 


Easter — By  Eleanor  Weaver  (17), 
New  York 


Maple  Sugar  Time — By  Ruth  Thomforde 
(13),  Pennsylvania 


But  no  fit  place  for  a  child  to  play.” 

(Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.) 

To  “Rommie:”  Silence  a  la  mort! 

To  the  World: 

The  benefits  of  a  mild  cold  are  many  and 
great, 

With  much  time  for  reading  and  getting 
up  late, 

And  making  chocolate  fudge;  not  going 
to  school. 

And  silently,  quietly  breaking  each  rule! 

“Ariel.” 


Feb.  26.  —  Spring  is  here!  Am  I  glad? 
Oh,  yes.  Even  though  there  is  an  awful 
lot  of  mud.  It  does  get  tracked  in  so 
much  that  I  have  to  mop  the  kitchen 
floor  several  times  a  week.  I’ve  just 
finished  reading  “The  Adventures  of  Tom 
Sawyer,”  and  I  liked  the  book  very  much. 
I  don’t  think  all  cooks  would  like  it,  but 
then  I’m  not  a  very  good  cook.  I  read 
Our  Page  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  think  it’s 
great.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  my 
writing  is  good  enough  to  appear  in  print, 
but  there  it  was.  I  believe  everyone  en¬ 
joyed  Violet’s  party;  anyway  I  did. 

Feb.  27.  —  The  mud  has  frozen  today 
and  snow  is  falling!  Guess  Winter  has 
come  back.  I  hate  to  dress  chickens.  I 
“did”  two  today.  I  think  it  is  awful 
messy  work.  Yours  for  a  chicken  dinner. 

After  12:00  —  Quickly  but  silently  we 
leave  the  house.  We  look  back  to  catch 


a  glimpse  of  Violet  whom  we  are  loth  to 
leave.  She  is  bidding  the  last  guest  fare¬ 
well.  Her  dress  of  lavender  looks  like 
mist,  while  her  eyes  sparkle  like  dew  on 
the  grass  in  the  early  morn.  We  wait  no 
longer,  for  some  of  us  have  far  to  go.  So 
with  a  smile  we  continue  our  journey 
back  into  reality  and  daily  toil.  I  try  to 
see  who  walks  beside  me,  but  I  cannot. 
I  am  weary,  so  with  a  bang  I  set  my  pies 
on  the  table  that  stands  in  front  of  me. 
1  look  around.  Where  am  I?  Oh,  yes, 
in  the  kitchen. — “Anna  the  Cook.” 


Feb.  26.  —  What  beautiful  weather. 
[More  like  Spring.  Let  the  cows  outside 
for  a  while.  Spend  most  of  my  time  out¬ 
side.  Later  got  a  tough  headache. 
Cleaned  the  house.  Got  another  big  cat 
today.  There’s  five  altogether.  Finished 
my  sewing.  Made  two  aprons  and  two 
pillows.  Huh,  I — -I — smell,  something 
sweet.  Ilotsy  totsy,  we’re  having  straw- 
bery  short  cake.  Answer  that,  “Anna  the 
Cook.” — “Mysterious.” 


Feb.  18.  —  Oh  to  be  ambitious!  Got  up 
at  8  A.  M.  and  almost  missed  the  bus. 
Forgot  my  algebra  book  and  lost  the 
French  home  work.  So  I  was  in  a  fix. 
Then  in  history  my  head  got  out  of  joint 
and  every  time  I  turned  it,  I  got  a 
terrible  pain  in  my  back.  Can  you  beat 
it?  Then,  through  an  invitation  to  recite 
(Continued  on  Page  328) 
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Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (17).  Ohio 
The  Awakening 

Soft  blow  the  breezes  tiiat  herald  the 
Spring, 

Soothing  the  message  they  joyfully  bring; 

Gone  are  the  bonds  of  the  Snow  Mon¬ 
arch’s  might — 

Vanquished,  his  minions  have  scattered 
in  flight. 

See  how  the  meadows  that  bask  in  the 
sun 

Flourish  and  stir  in  the  glory  they've 
won! 

Buds  that  have  swollen  and  prospered 
apace 

Burst  ’neath  the  strength  of  the  sun’s 
warm  embrace. 

Harried  by  whirlwinds  and  blizzards  of 
snow; 

Earth  has  revolted  and  conquered  the 
foe; 

Peace  and  contentment  where  one  was 
but  strife: 

Nature’s  awakening  quickens  to  life. 

— Carl  Prentiss,  New  York. 


Home  Song 

There  is  wood-smoke  in  the  air  again, 
And  purple  in  the  sky; 

And  I  am  going  home  again, 

Where  my  home  is  high. 

The  trees  are  standing  still  and  blue, 
Waiting  for  the  Spring; 

And  now  that  merry  March  has  come 
I  will  teach  them  how  to  sing. 

But  now  while  purple’s  in  the  sky 
I’ll  quickly  homeward  fly. 

Before  the  silver  stars  come  out 
Where  my  home  is  high. 

— Christopher  Robin,  New  Jersey. 


Snowbound 

Black  tracks  on  white,  white  snow, 
And  a  patch  of  grass  between, 
Sleeping  through  Winter, 

Longs  to  be  green. 

Under  the  clouded  sky 
Still  sleep  the  trees, 

Held  yet  in  Winter’s  grip. 

Longing  for  leaves. 

The  blizzard  howls  eerily, 

But  dead  to  (his  strife, 

Blossoms  sleep  tenderly, 

Longing  for  life. 

Loud  blows  the  wind; 

But  everything 
Lies  coldly  sleeping, 

Longing  for  Spring. 

— Jane  Goddard,  (17),  Ohio. 


Ocean  Breakers 

On  wings  of  uproar  ocean  breakers  ride. 
Children  of  the  relentless  surging  tide. 
Who  always  with  foamy  wrath  proclaim. 
The  worthinesss  of  their  candid  name. 

Ruthless  children  in  myriad  flocks 
Assail  the  haggard  beach  and  rocks 
With  an  onslaught  severe  and  true 
Exulting  the  power  of  elements  few. 

— John  Pietroski,  (18),  Massachusetts. 
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Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19), 
New  York 


Our  Page  This  Month 

“Pansies  for  March?”  growled  the 
West  Wind,  frowning.  “No — snow — and 
snow — and  snow!”  And  in  the  following 
snowstorm  some  of  Our  Page  letters 
were  caught,  which  may  be  a  fine  example 
of  thoroughness,  but  to  us  seems  going 
rather  far.  Between  houses  and  barns 
lies  the  Rocky  [Mountain  system  in  hard 
packed  drifts,  flaunting  utter  disregard 
of  being  exactly  on  the  driveways.  This 
is  not  geography,  says  the  West  Wind. 
It  is  just  March.  Let  us  grow  pansies 
in  the  kitchen  window. 

Be  sure  to  print  your  name  somewhere 
on  your  drawings.  The  sketch  of  the 
cacti  printed  last  month  should  have  been 
credited  to  Bonnie  Black.  To  be  sure  I 
know  all  your  work  at  sight.  But  this 
little  attention  on  your  part  will  save 
many  a  troubled  hunt  by  those  who 
handle  the  make-up  of  Our  Page  after 
it  leaves  my  desk. 

Rommie,  taking  measles  in  one  short 
week,  and  eating  home-baked  sponge 
cake,  is  the  same  old  puzzle.  Would  the 
barber  crop  a  girl’s  ears?  Also  the  joke 
which  appears  this  month  is  only  to  be 
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indulged  in  by  those  fit  to  laugh.  We 
wish  we  knew  where  such  jokes  are  kept, 
so  that  we  could  order  more. 

Where  are  the  self  portraits  we  used 
to  enjoy  on  Our  Page?  Of  course,  at 
first  trial,  the  artist  is  not  successful. 
The  front  view  persists  in  all  mirrors, 
and  that  is  the  hardest  position  of  all 
to  transfer  to  paper.  The  paper  face 
wants  to  wear  a  doleful  expression,  and 
to  the  fire  with  it.  Another  time,  and 
thoughtful  observation  of  authentic 
methods  of  pen  and  ink  artists  who  have 
learned  their  trade,  may  result  in  quite 
different  results. 

For  April,  Our  Page  hopes  there  will 
be  cloud  pictures,  the  turning  of  furrows 
with  the  sweet  fresh  smell  of  lifted  soil, 
and  the  hasty  withdrawal  of  friendly 
angleworms.  The  glad  flinging  out  of 
legs  in  the  barnyard,  and  the  exultant 
enthusiasm  of  chickens  and  ducks.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  hens,  we  are  reminded  that  our 
letter  to  Carroll  Livingston  was  returned. 
We  liked  your  “loquacious”  hens,  Carroll, 
but  please  write  your  address  more 
plainly. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Iva  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City  before 
the  fifth  of  the  month  if  meant  for  April. 
Work  is  welcome  at  any  time,  but  if 
it  arrives  later  must  be  held. 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Doll  (16),  New  lork 

I  am  sending  a  recipe  for  delicious 
frosting  which  I  discovered  quite  by 
accident.  We  had  company,  and  after  I 
had  made  a  cake  I  discovered  that  there 
wasn’t  a  bit  of  powdered  sugar  in  the 
house.  Frankly,  I  don’t  care  for  boiled 
icinr —,  and  as  I  was  searching  for  some 
recipe  I  noticed  “Marshmallow  Pudding.” 
It  sounded  so  simple,  I  decided  to  make 
it  instead  of  the  cake.  However,  when 
it  was  nearly  made,  my  sister  suggested 
putting  it  on  the  cake.  Yum!  Yum!  W  as 
it  good? 

Here  it  is — Take  two  egg  whites  and 
beat  until  stiff.  Add  one  cup  sugar.  Then 
take  two  teaspoons  of  gelatine  and  dis¬ 
solve  in  one  cup  of  hot  water.  Mix  tins 
with  the  rest  of  the  ingredients  and  beat 
with  an  egg  beater  for  five  minutes. — 
Emily  Pomaski,  (17),  Connecticut. 


“I  quite  agree  with  you  in  regard  to 
the  Nature  Puzzles.  I  imagine  it  would 
be  better  than  the  old  way,  as  one  is  apt 
to  forget  from  time  to  time  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  last  puzzle.  I  made  a  new- 
f angled  pen,  pencil,  and  ink  holder  from 
stiff  cardboard.  Behold!  The  first  wreck 
I  had  with  it  I  spilled  my  drawing  ink  on 
some  of  my  boxes” — Erma  Herscliey, 
Pennsylvania. 

“It’s  been  a  long  time  since  I  wrote 
to  you,  but  I  hope  you  are  not  mad  at 
me  for' not  writing  to  you.  Do  write  me 
soon  and  I  will  write  you  a  long  letter. 
Am  hoping  to  hear  from  you.”— Eric 
Andrews,  Good  Shepherd  Home,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

“I  have  been  a  reader  of  Our  Page  for 
a  long  time  but  have  contributed  only 
once  before,  and  then  such  a  scurvy  poem 
that  I  signed  it  with  a  pen  name,  al¬ 
though  strange  to  say,  you  printed  it. 
I  am  now  near  that  fatal  twenty”— 
Thomas  Maye,  Maryland. 

“May  I  add  my  bit  from  a  State  that 
does  not  seem  to  be  quoted  in  Our  Page? 
It  won’t  be  long  until  I’m  twenty  (tins 
Fall  in  fact)  and  have  only  read  it  a 
few  months.  Sorry  I  did  not  discover  it 
before.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  en¬ 
joyed  reading  the  February  issue.  Bonnie 
Black,  your  letter  was  very  interesting. 
I  have  a  freind  who  lives  in  Arizona.  I 
think  I  enjoyed  the  diaries  most  of  all. 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  get  letters  from 
any  of  you,  and  will  be  glad  to  answer 
them.  too.  Here  I’ve  stayed  up  until  ten 
o’clock  to  write  to  you  all.” — Kathryn 
Ga skill.  South  Carolina. 

“I  heard  Paderewski  play. in  Boston.  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  music  and 
have  taken  lessons  six  years  now.  I  try 
to  compose,  but  am  not  very  successful. 
Also  I  went  twice  to  the  opera,  first  to 
Lohengrin,  and  then  to  Mignon.  I  liked 
Lohengrin  best.  It  was  so  grand  and 
spectacular.  Am  also  fond  of  walking  and 
swimming.  There  is  nothing  I  enjoy  so 
much  in  the  paper  as  Our  Page,  and  want 
to  contribute,  though  I  can’t  draw— I  am 
not  original  enough.  I  would  like  to 
correspond  with  boys  and  girls  my  own 
age.” — Miriam  Merchant,  (14),  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

“Time  to  send  our  contributions.  How 
I  wish  Our  Page  graced  The  R.  N.-Y., 
once  every  week  instead  of  monthly!  I’ve 


thought  up  another  name  for  which 
O.  P.  stands,  besides  Our  Page — and  that 
is  ‘Original  Personalities.’  I  enjoy  work¬ 
ing  for  O.  P.  and  better  still  I  enjoy 
reading  it.  It  gives  us  a  chance  to  com¬ 
pare  our  talent  with  others.  Stack  is  a 
boy,  isn’t  he?” — L.  C.  Polzin,  New  York. 

“If  only  I  had  Our  Page,  this  day 
would  fly,  as  it  is,  it’s  crawling.  Mother, 
Dad,  and  I,  just  arrived  home  from  the 
Olympics,  and  there,  mother  says,  I 
developed  the  sore  throat  cold.  I  might 
try  to  make  some  candy,  and  still  I  don’t 
think  mother  would  endorse  the  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  according  to  some  of  Our  Page 
experiences,  boys  don’t  make  good  cooks. 
If  I  am  able  I  shall  write  some  poetry 
for  you.”  —  Carroll  Livingston,  (16), 
New  York. 


The  Rhyme  and  Scheme  of  Poetry 

As  you  all  know  rhyme  is  the  regular 
recurrence  of  similar  sounds,  usually 
terminal  sounds.  When  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  rhymes  is  once  established  it  should 
be  followed  throughout  the  poem.  A 
rhyme  out  of  place  jars  the  rhythm  of  the 
poem.  To  give  the  rhyme  scheme  of  a 
poem  each  terminal  sound  is  designated 
by  a  letter.  Thus  the  rhyme  scheme  of 
the  following  stanza  would  be  a,  b,  a,  b. 
By  the  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 

Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 

By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 

And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

The  first  terminal  sound  (own)  is 


To  Boys  and  Girls:  Hello  New  York! 
We  live  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  read 
Our  Page,  and  if  you  find  our  picture 
interesting,  should  like  to  hear  from  you. 
— Frances,  (12),  and  Malcolm  Reeves, 
(14),  Prince  Edward  Island. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  read  Our  Page 
a  long  time  and  I  think  it  is  splendid. 
I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  myself  and 
“Prowler,”  taken  last  Summer.  I  think 
little  kittens  are  adorable.  Don’t  you? — 
Ruth  Teter,  (13),  New  York. 


• 

designated  by  the  letter  a;  the  second 
(idges)  by  the  letter  b. 

The  rhyme  scheme  of  the  following  is 
a,  a,  b,  c,  c,  b. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 
At  him  here. 

But  the  old  three  cornered  hat 
And  the  breeches  and  all  that 
Are  so  queer. 

I  hope  that  the  real  poets  of  Our  Page 
won’t  think  that  I’ve  stepped  out  of  my 
place  to  explain  the  rhyme  scheme  of 
poetry. — Lucy  Weatherup,  New  York. 


Guess  Y/ho 

Who  am  I?  you  want  to  know. 

That  means  you  cannot  guess, 

You  think  I’m  the  Mystic  Mystery 
To  that  I’ll  answer  “yes.” 

But  who  is  the  Mystic  Mystery? 

Now  that  I  will  not  tell. 

Our  boys  and  girls  will  have  to  guess, 
Or  I’ll  stay  inside  my  shell. 

Just  once  a  month  I’ll  give  a  clue 
Am  I  a  he  or  she? 

Now  who  do  you  supnose  is  Stack 
And  the  Mystic  Mystery? 

— The  Mystic. 


The  Boastful  Tree 

A  little  tree  stood  in  the  woods; 

The  other  trees  stood  by ; 

“I  am  very  beautiful, 

Beautiful  am  I.” 


Dear  Readers  of  Our  Page:  This  is  a 
snapshot  of  us  just  starting  for  school 
after  a  big  snowstorm  last  year.  We 
were  going  to  the  country  school. — 
Orville,  (12),  and  Vincent  Whitmore,  (8), 
New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  am  sending  a  snapshot 
of  myself  that  was  taken  last  Summer 
while  I  was  in  New  Hampshire,  and  also 
some  drawings  that  I  never  expect  to  see 
again.  I  have  read  Our  Page  for  years. 
Won’t  some  of  you  write  to  me? — Miriam 
Merchant,  (14),  Massachusetts. 


D)  •awn  by  Fred  Hausen,  Wisconsin 


“Yes,”  said  the  other  trees, 

“Beautiful  you  are ; 

You  are  the  prettiest  Christmas  tree 
We  can  see  afar.” 

They  told  him  that  he’d  be  trimmed, 
Trimmed  in  colors  gay. 

This  very  thing  did  happen, 

The  farmer  came  one  day. 

“You  are  just  the  tree  I  want,”  he  said, 
“And  tonight  we’ll  trim  you  up 
After  the  children  have  gone  to  bed. 
“We'll  trim  you  in  candy  and  nuts.” 

“Oh,”  thought  the  little  tree, 

“I  am  going  now, 

Good-by  great  big  homely  things, 

I'll  be  prettier  than  you  I  vow.” 

The  little  tree  was  put  inside, 

And  trimmed  in  color  gay, 

But  O  for  only  one  week 
Within  the  house  to  stay. 

And  then  he  was  thrown  outside 
To  dry  and  wither  away; 

After  the  little  tree  grew  brown, 

The  other  trees  were  glad 
That  they  were  not  chosen  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  tree, 

And  the  little  tree  was  sad. 

— Doris  Clothier  (12)  New  York. 


My  Diary 

(Continued  from  Page  327) 

things  forgotten  (or  never  known)  I  sat 
down  ’midst  a  shower  of  applause.  Oh, 
yeh! 

Ice  voiced  her  opinion  about  our 
English  teacher  today  in  forceful  language. 
I  echoed  her! 

Feb.  27.  —  Our  Page  came  today  and 
I  saw  Elsie  Springer’s  caustic  remark 
regarding  yours  truly.  Well,  I  hope  I’tu 
not  going  to  suffer  “Rommie’s”  plight — • 
whether  I’m  “he,”  “she”  or  “it.”  Found 
mistake  in  diary — I  don’t  take  Latin — • 
French  is  bad  enough. 

Got  a  terrible  sore  leg  (the  right  one) 
and  I’ve  all  I  can  do  to  limp  from  bed 
to  dinner.  I’m  being  encouraged  that  it 
might  be  rheumatism! 

My  compliments.  Stack,  you’re  real 
good ! — “Flannelfeet.” 


Commentary: 

To  my  mind  the  diary  column  cannot 
be  improved  upon,  but  I  will  make  a  few 
remarks  just  the  same. 

I  like  your  diary,  Sookv.  Keep  up  the 
good  work. 

Rommie,  my  death  will  be  on  your 
hands.  The  family  says  I’ll  die,  the  way 
I  always  laugh  at  your  diaries  everv  now 
and  then. 

Caesar  the  Second.  Where  art  thou? 
I  can’t  find  this  diary  that  the  boys  and 
girls  may  study  a  thousand  years  from 
now. 

Hark,  the  clock  in  the  hall  strikes' 
twelve,  the  hour  of  ghosts  and  goblins, 
so  I  will  say — adieu. — “Black  Wings.” 


Contributors  List 

*  Marks  tlie  names  of  those  whose  contribu¬ 
tions  appear  on  Our  Page. 

New  York. — Clara  Gordon,  Marion  Empie,  Dot 
Saft'ord  (17),  Shirley  Gilbert  (17).  Beatrice  Mc¬ 
Intyre  (15),  Leona  Lasky,  Gladvs  Rossman, 
Margaret  May  (12),  Betty  Campbell.  Blanche 
Gill  ham  (15),  Paul  Upson  (10),  Doris  Fair- 
brother  (1G),  Pauline  Mauclier  (10),  Shirly  Sack' 
(14).  Forrest  Swingle  (5),  Dorothy  Doll  (16), 
Donald  Nelson  (11),  Alice  Gleeson,  Dorothy  Vau- 
der  (13),  Jane  Williams  (14),  Helen  Gabrvs. 
Josephine  Gillett,  Buckie  Lombard  (14),  Peter 
Panza  (15),  L.  C.  Polzin,  Mary  Maeomber  (15). 
Homer  Vanhall  (12),  Enid  McClintock  (15), 
Elizabeth  Maier  (1C),  Carl  Prentiss,  Dot  Staf¬ 
ford  (17),  Dorothy  Wells  (14),  Doris  Weaver 
(12),  Minna  Pederson  (11),  Anna  Yurkewicz.* 
Reba  House,  Kathleen  Merton  (11),  Eleanor 
Weaver,*  Marion  Wiethorn  (19),*  Sheila  Thomp¬ 
son,  Dorothy  Brodine  (11).* 

Pennsylvania. — Gerald  Fisher,  Ruth  Ellington 
(1G),  Robert  Russ  (12),  Pauline  Peters  (10), 
Esther  Thomford  (8),  Ruth  Thomford,  Marga¬ 
ret  Esslinger,*  Wesly  Aim  (18),  Marv  Gearhart 
(19),  Lulu  Coakly  (IS),  Rose  Keougli  '(10),  Erma 
Hershey,*  Sara  Weaver  (15),  Irene  Godfrey. 

Massachusetts. — Miriam  Merchant  (14),  Eliza¬ 
beth  Townsend  (19),*  Florence  Wiggins,  Frances 
Feldman  (1G),  Henry  Nowak,  John  Pietroski,* 
Madeline  Smith  (11),  Allison  Haves  (10),  Bervl 
Wilbur  (13). 

Connecticut. — Harry  Johnson  (10),  Beatrice 
Diulio  (9),  Kenneth  Watrous  (12),  Agatha  Ma- 
zatta  (10),  Alice  Daily  (10),  Rose  Hessler  (11), 
Anna  Matu.vko  (13),  Emily  Pomiski  (17),  Mary 
Waters  (13).  Genevieve  Farynniaz  (13),  Silvio 
Bedini  (15).* 

New  Jersey. — James  Southcomb  (1G),  Thomas 
Hakett,  Harriett  Preston  (13),  Catherine  Mac¬ 
donald  (15),  Gertrude  Bauer  (15),  Catherine 
Burns  (17),  Arthur  Alicandro  (19),  Rena  Cook 
(1G),  Christopher  Tobin,*  Barbara  Bruckler, 
Francis  Taciono  (10),  Harry  Rossell  (15). 

Maryland.  —  Plutshak,  Francis  Fatkin  (13), 
Thomas  Maye  (19),  Marie  Quidas  (17). 

Delaware. — Randolph  Eastburn.* 

Virginia. — Laura  Allison  (15),  Edna  Sehlosser 
(1G). 

West  Virginia.— Clark  Allender  (18).* 

Vermont. — Hester  Carver  (12),  Alice  Fiske. 

New  Hampshire. — Annie  Pannek  (13),  Motlv 
Pannek  (15). 

Wisconsin.  —  Fred  Hansen,  Mary  Swanton, 
Elizabeth  George  (15). 

Ohio. — Doris  Close  (14).  Jane  Goddard  (17).* 

South  Carolina. — Kathryn  Gaskill. 

Arizona. — Bonnie  Black  (19).* 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  correspondents  under  this  heading 
should  be  enclosed  to  Iva  Unger  in  care  of  this 
office.  Remember  that  unstamped  letters  cannot 
be  mailed. 

Ruth  Thacker  (12),  Lily  Plutscliak  (12),  Ar¬ 
thur  Alicandro  (19).  Ruth  Ellington  (1G),  Pa- 
trica  Grant  (11),  Elizabeth  George  (15),  Ma¬ 
rion  Yonker  (1G),  Gertrude  Bauer  (15). 


Drawn  by  Frances  McCall  (17),  Rhode  Island 
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The  Early  Spring  Garden 

We  will  now  consider  the  growing  of 
sweet  peas  in  the  open  garden  for  the 
supply  of  cut  flowers.  These  favorites  are 
naturally  lovers  of  cool  climates  and  can 
only  be  had  at  their  best  under  such 
conditions.  Hot,  humid  weather  and 
sultry  nights  quickly  spell  disaster  to  the 
most  promising  crop  of  sweet  peas,  and 
for  this  reason  we  here  in  Southern  New 
York  can  but  rarely  expect  to  cut  any 
worth-while  stuff  after  the  middle  of  July. 
In  more  northern  latitudes  or  at  higher 
elevations  a  longer  cutting  season  is 
possible.  In  England  sweet  peas  thrive 
amazingly,  but  even  in  that  horticul- 
turally  favored  land  it  is  observed  that 
the  best  quality  flowers  are  invariably 
grown  in  the  northern  portions  of  the 
islands. 

A  word  about  the  preparation  of  the 
land  for  this  crop.  As  with  culinary  peas 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  be  too  liberal 
with  manure  or  over-thorough  in  the 
preparatory  work.  To  assure  the  best 
possible  results  it  is  well  to  take  out 
trenches  six  feet  apart,  18  inches  wide  and 
two  or  three  feet  in  depth.  Into  the 
bottom  of  these  trenches  throw  an  ample 
amount  of  rotted  cow  manure  and  fill  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  surface  with  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  soil  and  manure.  Upon  this 
place  nine  inches  of  fertile  soil  with 
which  is  incorporated  some  bonemeal, 
wood  ashes  and  a  light  dressing  of  acid 
phosphate.  Should  the  ground  be  defiicient 
in  lime  this  should  also  be  provided,  in 
the  form  of  ground  limestone  for  prefer¬ 
ence.  The  trenches  for  sweet  peas  can  be 
made  ready  any  time  in  the  Fall  or 
Winter  when  the  ground  is  open  but  the 
fertilizer  in  the  top  layer  of  soil  should 
not  be  added  until  shortly  before  plant¬ 
ing  or  sowing  time.  Of  course  the  above 
described  preparatory  work  is  put  for¬ 
ward  as  the  ideal ;  excellent  flowers  can 
be  obtained  with  less  work  than  this,  but 
it  is  advisable  to  accord  them  the  best 
treatment  that  circumstances  will  permit. 

The  situation  in  which  sweet  peas  are 
to  be  grown  should  be  open,  and  assured 
of  a  free  air  circulation.  The  rows  should, 
if  possible,  run  north  and  south  in  order 
that  the  sunshine  may  reach  both  sides 
of  the  plants  equally.  The  soil  should  be 
well  drained,  for  while  a  moisture- 
loving  crop  anything  approaching  a  wet 
or  stagnant  soil  condition  spells  disaster 
to  sweet  peas.  Seed  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground  in  the  late  Fall  in  milder 
localities,  or  in  any  case  just  as  early  in 
the  Spring  as  possible,  taking  advantage 
of  the  very  first  time  the  ground  is  rea¬ 
sonably  dry  to  do  this  work.  Sow  in  a 
wide  row  (nine  inches  to  one  foot)  and 
cover  the  seeds  with  about  half  an  inch 
of  compost.  Thfe  level  of  the  row  after 
sowing  should  be  an  inch  or  two  below 
that  of  the  surrounding  ground  to  permit 
of  watering  at  a  later  stage.  When  the 
plants  come  up  some  thinning  may  be 
necessary,  as  a  distance  of  at  least  four 
or  five  inches  should  be  allowed  between 
individual  plants  in  the  rows. 

An  alternative  method  to  sowing  in  the 
open  ground  is  to  sow  in  pots  in  the 
greenhouse  in  the  Fall  or  in  the  month 
of  February,  and  later,  after  properly 
hardening  them  off  to  transfer  the  plants 
to  the  trenches,  an  operation  which  can 
be  done  during  the  early  part  of  April  in 
the  locality  of  New  York  City.  Six  or 
seven  seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  4-inch  pot, 
and  if  these  are  Fall-sown  they  will  re¬ 
quire  potting  on  and  carrying  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  through  the  Winter.  The 
young  plants  should  be  supported  with 
some  twiggy  pieces  of  brushwood  inserted 
around  the  sides  of  the  receptacle. 
When  planting  out  take  care  not  to 
disturb  the  root  system  and  space 
them  15  or  IS  inches  apart.  Plant 
firmly  and  set  them  half  an  inch  or  so 
lower  than  they  have  been  in  the  pots. 

Before  the  young  plants  begin  to  fall 
over,  supports  to  which  they  can  cling 
must  be  put  in  place.  Nothing  excels 
good  twiggy  brush  for  this  purpose,  and 
if  the  ends  of  the  stakes  are  well  sharp¬ 
ened  and  they  are  pushed  firmly  into  the 
ground  in  such  fashion  that  they  are 
slightly  criss-crossed  they  will  make  a 
solid  hedge.  If  brush  is  not  available 
wire  netting  can  be  affixed  to  suitable 
posts  to  serve  a  Similar  purpose.  The 
supports  for  sweet  peas  should  be  six  feet 
in  height.  During  the  growing  season 
frequent  surface  cultivation  should  be 
given,  and  an  periods  of  drought  very 
copious  supplies  of  water  at  weekly  or 
10-day  intervals.  When  in  full  bearing 
water  will  be  found  of  great  assistance. 
An  important  point  to  remember  in  the 
cultivation  of  sweet  peas  is  to  keep  all 
the  flowers  picked  off,  otherwise  seed  is 
produced,  and  as  seed  production  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  exhausting  of  the  plants’ 
resources  than  is  flower  production  they 
quickly  go  out  of  bearing.  When  the  first 
hot  weather  arrives  mulch  the  ground 
about  the  roots  with  a  covering  of  strawy 
manure. 

When  grown  for  exhibition  purposes 
the  plants  are  most  usually  grown  on 
the  “cordon”  system.  The  seed  is  sown 
in  pots  either  in  the  Fall  or  Spring  and 
is  thinned  out  so  that  only  one  strong 
plant  remains  in  each  pot.  If  Fall-sown 
this  is  potted  on  into  a  5-inch  pot.  When 
three  or  four  pairs  of  leaves  are  developed 
the  top  is  nipped  out  to  encourage  branch¬ 
ing  and  the  strongest  branch  is  selected  as 
a  leader  and  the  remainder  cut  away. 
The  plants  are  set  out  at  the  same  time 
as  advised  for  the  ordinary  cutting  crop, 
a  distance  of  nine  inches  being  allowed 


between  the  individuals.  To  each  plant 
is  placed  a  bamboo  cane  seven  or  eight 
feet  high  and  these  canes  are  attached  to 
a  stout  wire  stretched  between  suitable 
posts.  As  the  plants  grow  all  side  shoots 
and  all  the  tendrils  produced  are  carefully 
cut  away,  only  the  leaves  and  the 
flowers  being  permitted  on  the  main  stem, 
which  is,  of  course,  tied  at  frequent 
intervals  to  the  supporting  cane.  When 
the  stems  reach  the  top  of  the  supports 
they  are  carefully  released  and  are 
stretched  along  the  ground  for  almost 
their  full  length  and  the  top  is  started  up 
another  cane  in  the  same  row,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  of  a  further  extension  of  growth. 
All  flowers  should  be  kept  off  the  vines 
until  about  a  week  before  the  show,  and 
for  two  or  three  days  prior  to  the  event  all 
red,  orange  and  deep-blue  flowered  varie¬ 
ties  should  be  shaded  from  the  brightest 
sunlight  with  light  cheesecloth,  as  a 
means  of  intensifying  the  colors  and  pre¬ 
venting  scorching  of  the  blooms.  Cut  the 
flowers  so  that  they  will  be  fully  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  time  of  the  show  and  re¬ 
move  the  shading  from  the  pea  rows  so 
soon  as  the  flowers  have  been  cut. 

Slugs  are  sometimes  bothersome  to 
young  sweet  peas.  They  can  be  discour¬ 
aged  by  the  application  of  soft-coal  soot 
or  slaked  lime.  Mildew  frequently  ap¬ 
pears  in  spells  of  warm  days  and  cool 
nights.  Spraying  with  a  copper  fungicide 
is  recommended.  A  more  serious  trouble 
is  a  mosaic  disease  which  causes  a  mottl¬ 
ing  of  the  foliage  and  a  decidedly  curled 
condition  of  the  leaves.  This  disease  is 
transferable  by  aphides,  and  the  only 
practical  control  measures  are  to  spray 
to  kill  the  aphis  and  the  uprooting  and 
burning  of  all  infected  plants  so  soon  as 
they  are  discovered.  The  modern  sweet 
pea  is  a  development  of  the  present 
century,  for  not  until  the  advent  of  the 
Spencer  types  in  1903  did  the  present  day 
kinds  come  into  existence. 

Early  Spring  is  a  dangerous  time  in 
the  garden  for  evergreens,  especially 
newly  planted  stock,  for  with  the  strong 
sunlight  we  experience  at  this  time  to¬ 
gether  with  the  cold  nights  and  hard 
frozen  ground,  burning  of  the  foliage  is 
apt  to  bring  about  disfigurement  and 
possibly  loss.  Laurel,  Rhododendrons, 
yews  and  the  like  which  are  likely  to  be 
exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun  should 
receive  some  sort  of  protection  from  the 
full  effect  of  its  rays. 

Many  reports  have  appeared  in  the 
press  of  the  forwardness  of  various  plants 
owing  to  the  abnormally  mild  Winter.  In 
the  garden  here  careful  record  is  kept 
of  each  plant  grown  and  I  find  that  last 
year  the  first  Crocus  to  bloom  was  C. 
Korolkowii  which  expanded  its  first 
flowers  Feb.  25,  while  the  first  of  the 
snowdrops  appeared  five  days  earlier. 
This  season,  Jan.  13,  I  found  both  of  these 
subjects  m  flower  in  the  rock  garden, 
and  to  judge  by  their  development  it 
would  seem  that  they  had  been  in  bloom 
for  two  or  three  days  then.  Writing  of 
this  matter  reminds  me  that  the  Crocus 
mentioned  is  one  that  should  receive  more 
attention  from  gardeners,  for  it  is  the 
very  earliest  of  its  race  to  welcome  the 
Spring,  and  it  is  an  easy  doer  and  a  plant 
which  will  remain  permanently  with  you 
if  given  a  sheltered  spot  in  the  rock 
garden.  Crocus  Korolkowii  is  bright  yel¬ 
low  in  color  and  stands  up  well  even  in 
inclement  weather.  Make  a  note  now  of 
this  species  and  obtain  a  few  bulbs  for 
your  garden  next  Fall. 

Manure  to  be  used  on  the  garden  should 
be  hauled  while  the  ground  is  yet  frozen. 
If  you  have  not  made  out  your'orders  for 
seeds,  fertilizers,  cold-frame  sash,  tools  and 
other  garden  requirements  do  so,  with¬ 
out  further  delay.  Those  amateurs  who 
are  unable  to  raise  their  own  half-hardy 
annuals  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
Summer  flower  garden,  and  find  it  more 
convenient  and  less  troublesome  to  buy 
plants  from  a  local  commercial  man,  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  place  their 
orders  just  as  eaidy  as  possible.  If  this 
is  done  you  can  rest  assured  of  having 
the  best  stuff  at  the  right  time,  and  as  a 
practice  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
more  usual  plan  of  leaving  everything 
until  the  last  and  then  taking  whatever 
the  florist  or  nurseryman  has  to  offer. 
Even  in  the  little  garden  a  well  thought- 
out  planting  scheme  has  infinite  advant¬ 
age  over  just  haphazard  planting. 

Whenever  the  temperature  of  the  air 
is  above  the  freezing  point  ventilation 
shoud  be  given  to  the  cold  frames,  just 
a  little  if  a  cold  wind  is  blowing,  more  if 
it  is  warm  and  mild.  Plants  in  cold 
frames  must  not  be  coddled  under  any 
circumstances. 

Scale  on  Euonymus,  lilac,  privet  and 
other  shrubs  should  receive  attention 
without  further  delay.  Make  use  of  one 
of  the  several  excellent  scalecides  which 
are  now  on  the  market  and  follow  the 
maker’s  directions  carefully. 

Contiune  to  bring  bulbs  into  the  green¬ 
house  or  window  to  provide  a  succession 
of  welcome  bloom.  Plants  in  the  green¬ 
house  which  have,  filled  their  pots  with 
roots  and  are  actively  growing  will  ap¬ 
preciate  feedings  given  at  weeldv  inter¬ 
vals. 

On  a  wet  day  or  other  suitable  oppor¬ 
tunity  look  over  the  Dahlias,  Montbretias, 
Cannas,  Gladioli,  etc.,  in  store.  It  will  be 
well  to  scatter  some  tobacco  powder 
amongst  the  Gladiolus  as  a  precaution 
against  thrips.  t.  h.  everett,  n.  d.  ii. 


Teacher:  “A  biped  is  anything  that 
goes  on  two  feet.  Bobbie,  can  you  name 
one?”  Bobby:  “Yes,  ma’am,  a  pair  of 
shoes.” — Credit  Lost. 


One  CENT  will  run 


a  radio  for  more  than  2 
hours.  Electricity  is  the 
biggest  bargain  you  buy. 
It  costs  you  less  today 
than  in  i9!5 

The  more  you  use 
the  less  each  unit  costs. 

NIAGARA  ||§|  HUDSON 


COLDS 


RUB  Musterole  well  into  your  chest 
and  throat — almost  instantly  you 
feel  easier.  Repeat  the  Musterole-rub 
once  an  hour  for  five  hours  „  .  . 
what  a  glorious  relief! 

Those  good  old-fashioned  cold  reme¬ 
dies— oil  of  mustard,  menthol,  camphor 
— are  mixed  with  other  valuable  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  Musterole  to  make  it  what  doc¬ 
tors  call  a  “counter-irritant”  because 
it  gets  action  and  is  not  just  a  salve. 

It  penetrates  and  stimulates  blood 
circulation  and  helps  to  draw  out  infec¬ 
tion  and  pain.  Used  by  millions  for  20 
years.  Recommended  by  many  doctors 
and  nurses.  All  druggists. 

To  Mothers— Musterole  is  also 
made  in  milder  form  for  babies 
and  small  children.  Ask  for  Chil- 


age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept*  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


blankets 

B  ATTI N G-IIOBES 


and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
lower  than  last  year.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
112  Lynn  Street  West  Unity,  Ohio 


Rllf  QTRIPQ  7  LBS.— Beautifully  colored  ner- 
IYUVj  O  I  lYll  O  calcs.  Nice  long  pieces.  Send  $1.00 
plus  loe  for  posts ge.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  not 
Satisfied.  BEACON  MILLS,  Dept.  10-R,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
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Send  coupon 
for  this  inter¬ 
esting  Banking 
by  Mail 
booklet. 

•  INTEREST 

Compounded 
Quarterly 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
▼  ▼  BANK 

OF  THE  CITy  OF  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name _ 


Address. 


Does  Your  Mirror  Reflect 
Rough  Pimply  Skin? 


Then 

Ute 


CUTICURA 

And  Have  a  Clear  Skin! 

Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free. 

Address  :  "Cuticura,”  Dept.  8B,  Malden,  Man. 


PERCALE  AN1)  COTTON  REMNANTS— 5 
lbs.  Just  the  thing  for  making  quilts,  rugs,  aprons, 
ties,  patching  and  mending.  Send  $1.00  plus  15e  for 
postage.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 
BEACON  MILLS,  Dept.  5-R,  Chelsea,  Mass 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer.  Unsigned  letters  re¬ 
ceive  no  consideration.] 

At  various  times  we  have  had  com¬ 
plaints  from  farmers  to  the  effect  that 
someone  at  a  distance  had  promised  loans 
on  farms  or  other  real  estate  on  first  or 
second  mortgages  with  the  provision  that 
a  certain  fee  must  be  paid  in  advance  or 
agreed  to  for  inspection,  appraisal  or 
other  services ;  or  for  all  three.  In  some 
cases  the  owner  heard  no  more  about  the 
loan  after  the  money  was  advanced.  In 
a  few  cases  a  visit  was  made,  but  no 
loan  promised  or  supplied.  In  other  cases, 
the  loan  was  promised,  within  a  given 
time,  but  the  promise  was  not  kept.  We 
have  not  a  single  case  on  record  in  which 
a  loan  was  made.  These  promises  to 
make  loans  with  the  plausible  request  for 
a  fee  seem  to  be  first  cousin  to  the  ad¬ 
vance  fee  asked  by  some  agents  for  listing 
farms  for  sale.  It  is  a  good  business,  if 
the  advance  fees  are  paid.  We  suggest 
that  no  fees  be  paid  or  promised  in  ad¬ 
vance.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  pay  a 
fee  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mortgage 
or  of  the  sale  of  property  after  you  have 
received  the  money  in  either  case.  If 
with  full  evidence  of  your  property,  the 
agent  refuses  to  trust  you,  on  what  the¬ 
ory  should  you  trust  him  without  any 
evidence  of  his  financial  worth? 

I  sold  milk  to  the  Regent  Dairy  Com¬ 
pany  of  Youngsville,  and  this  creamery 
went  into  the  receivers’  hands.  There 
were  $10,000  bonds  and  about  $9,000 
worth  of  milk  they  owe  to  the  farmers. 
Ilow  many  months  has  the  bond  company 
to  pay  up,  if  the  bond  company  has  to 
pay  tiie  farmers  at  all?  H.  R. 

New  York. 

If  the  $10,000  bond  is  filed  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  the  patrons  should  send  to  the  De¬ 
partment  for  blanks  and  file  claims.  The 
claims  must  be  filed  within  a  limit  of  time 
which  the  Department  will  define.  There 
is  no  fixed  time  for  satisfying  these 
claims.  If  the  bonding  company  pays 
promptly  there  need  be  little  delay  after 
claims  are  filed,  but  sometimes  the  com¬ 
pany  delays  payment  for  one  reason  or 
another,  requiring  a  suit  in  law.  We 
had  one  case  where  settlement  was  de¬ 
layed  more  than  four  years,  through 
technical  claims,  but  we  understand  that 
as  a  rule  settlements  are  made  within 
reasonable  time. 

Some  little  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
cali  upon  you  to  use  your  influence  in  get¬ 
ting  shipment  of  goods  ordered  or  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  money  I  had  sent  in  payment. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  I  was  very 
agreeably  surprised  to  receive  the  ship¬ 
ment.  I  have  received  no  explanation 
from  the  firm  as  to  the  reason  why  the 
shipment  has  been  held  up  for  over  three 
months,  nor  why  they  made  no  reply  to 
the  three  inquiries  I  made  concerning  it. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
shipment  was  finally  made  due  to  your 
persuasive  influence,  for  which  I  feel 
very  grateful  to  you.  I  trust  I  may  be 
able  to  reciprocate  in  some  way  in  the 
near  future.  o.  c.  L. 

New  York. 

We  are  glad  our  service  was  effective. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  oversight  or  a  rea¬ 
sonable  reason  for  delay,  but  good  busi¬ 
ness  demands  a  response  to  letters. 

I  have  a  note  in  a  local  bank  on  which 
I  have  been  paying  8  per  cent  interest. 
They  now  ask  12  per  cent  for  a  renewal. 
What  can  they  do  if  I  refuse  to  pay  12 
per  cent  interest?  F.  W. 

Michigan. 

When  the  note  becomes  due  the  bank 
may  demand  payment,  and  sue  you  for 
the  face  of  note  with  interest  and  costs 
of  suit.  The  judgment  could  be  collected 
on  any  personal  property  or  real  estate 
you  may  own.  But  we  think  the  bankers 
are  joking  you,  or  possibly  urging  you  to 
make  payment  on  the  note.  We  cannot 
reconcile  a  12  per  cent  interest  charge 
with  an  honest  institution. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau,  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  reports  that  A.  Starks,  operating  the 
North  American  Reading  Club,  at  Buf¬ 
falo,  and  selling  magazines  by  mail,  is  the 
subject  of  many  complaints  coming  to 
them,  and  repeated  promises  to  correct 
the  complaints  are  not  made  good.  The 
complaint  is  that  money  is  paid  in  to  the 
“club”  in  advance  and  magazines  are  not 
received. 


Hyman  Schwartz,  of  Baltimore,  is  be¬ 
ing  held  in  $1,000  bail  on  an  alleged  at¬ 
tempt  to  swindle  a  76-year-old  widow.  The 
widow  stated  that  three  months  ago  she 
purchased  a  medical  appliance  for  $560 
which  she  was  told  would  enable  her  to 
walk.  An  operation  for  cataract  was 
also  performed  for  an  additional  $350 
and  she  was  told  another  man  would  visit 
her  later  to  remove  the  roots  of  the  cata¬ 
ract.  Mr.  Schwartz  performed  an  opera¬ 
tion  and  showed  her  the  roots  in  a  glass 
of  water  and  asked  for  a  payment  of 
$700.  The  widow  did  not  have  the 
amount  and  Schwartz  agreed  to  take 
$600.  When  they  went  to  the  bank  the 
cashier  inquired  why  she  was  drawing 
the  money.  She  told  him  the  story  and 
Schwartz  who  was  waiting  outside  in  a 
car,  was  arrested. 

Kindly  let  me  know  if  this  M.  Y.  A. 
Automobile  Club,  Inc.,  is  all  right?  Their 
man  promises  $5.0000  insurance  and  free 
lawyer’s  service  in  case  of  accident. 

Long  Island.  a.  k. 

The  management  of  this  club  refuses  to 
make  a  financial  statement,  claiming  that 
it  seeks  no  commercial  credit.  We  as¬ 
sume,  however,  that  it  collects  money  on 
its  contracts.  It  is  not  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  and  has  no  authority  to  issue  insur¬ 
ance  policies.  Since  it  refuses  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  general  credit  rating,  it  should  be 
required  to  furnish  evidence  of  financial 
responsibility  to  individuals  approached 
for  cash  payments  before  payments  are 
made. 

In  October  I  sent  4,100  violets  to  a 
commission  house  in  New  York — the  Re¬ 
liable  Wholesale  Cut  Flower  Company, 
52  W.  26th  St.,  New  York.  They  sent 
back  my  slips  marked  30  cents  per  100; 
that  would  be  $12.30  less  commission  and 
express,  but  they  will  not  send  check.  I 
wrote  to  them  twice,  but  they  do  not 
answer.  Would  you  look  them  up?  I 
had  letter  from  them  in  September  ask¬ 
ing  me  to  ship  to  them.  They  said,  “We 
make  returns  daily  and  send  remittances 
twice  weekly.”  J.  E.  H. 

New  York. 

This  company  moved  and  left  no  ad¬ 
dress.  We  were  unable  to  make  any  con¬ 
tact  with  them  through  letters  or  tele¬ 
phone,  and  our  last  letter  was  returned 
by  the  post  office  department  undelivered. 

I  would  like  to  know  who  should  build 
the  line  fences  and  keep  them  in  repair 
between  farms?  m.  e. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  general  rule  is  that  owners  of  ad¬ 
joining  properties  are  equally  responsi¬ 
ble  in  the  maintenance  of  the  line  fence, 
but  according  to  the  statute  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  a  landowner  need  not  fence  the 
cattle  out;  their  owner  must  fence  them 
in.  A  man  may,  if  he  wishes,  build  and 
maintain  within  his  own  boundary  on  his 
own  land  a  fence  and  so  escape  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  maintaining  a  line  fence,  but  in 
such  a  case  he  loses  his  right  to  the  old 
fence.  In  case  of  a  dispute  over  a  line 
fence,  the  best  course  is  to  consult  the 
fence  viewers  or  the  township  authorities 
and  ask  them  to  decide  all  questions 
about  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
line  fence  between  adjoining  owners. 

The  Cleveland  Better  Business  Bureau 
sends  out  an  expose  of  the  “collection” 
rackets.  A  solicitor  obtains  several  ac¬ 
counts  for  collection,  promising  positive 
results  in  a  short  time  at  a  low  rate,  and 
no  charge  to  be  made  if  collections  are 
not  made.  Requests  for  reports  meet 
with  no  success,  and  inquiry  of  the  debt¬ 
or  reveals  that  he  has  paid  the  collection 
agency.  Demand  is  again  made  on  the 
collection  agency  and  a  payment  is  made, 
but  a  larger  percentage  taken ;  or  the 
agency  claims  the  listing  charge  for  the 
total  number  of  individual  accounts  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  amount  collected  and  there  is  a 
payment  due  the  agency ;  or  they  may 
definitely  refuse  to  make  a  settlement  be¬ 
cause  of  possibly  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  client,  or  accounts  withdrawn  be¬ 
fore  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit,  or 
some  paltry  excuse.  There  is  no  recourse 
for  the  client  but  legal  procedure,  and  the 
amounts  are  usually  too  small  to  make 
this  advisable.  Usually  a  contract  has  been 
signed,  but  there  are  so  many  of  these 
so-called  collection  agencies  operating  un¬ 
der  one  name  or  another  that  the  wisest 
policy  is  to  know  with  whom  you  are 
dealing  and  the  terms,  and  above  all  in 
this  and  every  proposition — READ  BE¬ 
FORE  YOU  SIGN. 


Undertaker:  “Depression?  I’ll  say  so! 
Why,  I  haven’t  buried  a  living  soul  for 
a  month  !” — The  Christian  Register. 


A  friend  in  need 

is  a  friend  indeed 


The  unprecedented  drought  of  1930 
caused  economic  distress  and  physical 
suffering  to  the  farmers  of  the  Central 
West.  In  this  emergency,  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  joined  hands  with  other 
railroads  to  bring  relief  to  this  stricken 
territory  by  reducing  transportation 
charges  on  feed  fifty  per  cent.  We  also 
hauled  water  free  of  charge. 

The  railroads  of  this  territory  moved 
over  60,000  carloads  of  material  under 
this  reduced  rate,  representing  a  loss  to 
them  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  This 
action  came  at  a  time  when  the  railroads 
were  finding  it  very  difficult  to  meet 
expenses. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  by  this  act  proved  itself  to 
be  the  true  friend  of  the  farmers  located  in  our  territory. 
Did  you  receive  similar  consideration  from  transportation 
agencies  other  than  railroads?  You  should  have  no  trouble 
recognizing  your  real  friends  and  deciding  which  ones 
deserve  your  continued  support. 


New  York  Central  Lines 


Boston  8C  Albany  —  Michigan  Central  —  Big  Four  —  Pittsburgh  8C  Lake  Erie  and  the 

New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices:  New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  68  East  Gay  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 


BANK  BY  MAIL! 

Why? 

The  answer  will  be  found  in  our  booklet 

“ Banking  by  Mail” 

•  Send  for  your  copy. 

THE  SCHENECTADY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

State  and  Clinton  Streets 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — Eor  All  Purpose* 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards.  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WITTE  NITE-LITE 


DaC«  or  A.C. 

HOME 
LIGHTING 
PLANTS 


300  to  1000 
Watts 

Electric  light  and  power  at  half 
the  usual  cost  with  WITTE 
Nite-Lite  plants.  Lessen,  your  work — brighten  your  home. 
Have  city  comforts  and  conveniences— save  your  eyes.  Belt 
power  on  all  jmodels.  Pay  as  you  use  it.  Tell  us  your  needs 

Buy  Direct  From  Factory- World's  Lowest  Prices 


2l0  F  Carson  St.  I 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


380  Oakland  Av. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 


FREE  BOOKS 


On  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all 
purposes,  size  to  suit,  low  prices.  Write  for 
FREE  BOOK  and  details. 

E.G.  Leedy,  Dept.  230,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


O  \  nril'M'T'C  Call  or  write  for  free  book  “How 
*  A  1  ul  to  Obtain  a  Patent  and  Record  of 

Invention”  form;  no  charge  for  preliminary  informa¬ 
tion.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Suite  1108,  Depart¬ 
ment  T-3,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
City.  Telephone  COrtlandt  7-4037. 


PiPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaianteed  suital  lo  for*  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breedingt 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations:  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 


Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good  steady  man.  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
n.  ,,ot  ’  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 
THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D,  New  York  City. 


nn  \  Rough  Mountain  Land— Rocks,  trees, 

KX  rttrcB  bushes,  secluded,  nice  views,  brook;  16 
miles  Tuxedo  Park— *3,500.  HARRY  VAIL 
Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Kodak  Films  ing  any  size  roll  5c;  prints  ilc  each. 

Pine  8  xlO  mounted  enlargement,  40c.  Send  us  your  films, 
young  Photo  Service,  43  Bertlia  St. ,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to  keep  house 
for  family  of  three;  reasonable  wages.  WIL- 
IIYM  WRIGHT,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Bloomvilie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Single  Protestant  man  on  small 
dairy  farm;  good  dry-hand  milker;  _no  liquor; 
state  experience,  age,  wages.  BOX  357,  Shelter 
Island  Heights,  N.  Y. 


HEALTHY,  MIDDLE-AGED  man  to  cook  and  be 
useful  on  small  poultry  farm;  3  adults  in 
family:  state  wages  wanted.  MISS  MAY,  163-18 
Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE,  EXPERIENCED,  married  man,  for 
dairy  and  fruit  farm;  good  horseman  and 
milker;  state  all  particulars  fully,  also  wages. 
OLD  ORCHARD  FARM,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  reliable  general  farmer,  good 
milker;  wages  $40  per  month;  telephone  Wil¬ 
ton  47-15.  EDW.  ST.  JOHN,  Rt.  1,  Norwalk, 
Conn. 


WANTED — April  1  experienced  milker;  must  be 
able  to  milk  15-20  cows,  on  up-to-date  dairy, 
near  big  city.  ADVERTISER  3465,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER  AND  WIFE,  live  in  modern  house  of 
employer;  wife  do  housekeeping;  $75  per 
month  and  board;  man  to  operate  tractor,  truck, 
use  team  and  milk;  Dane,  German  or  Hollander 
preferred;  location  60  miles  north  New  York 
City.  ADVERTISER  3463,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  ON  DAIRY  farm;  wife  help  in  house; 

state  wages  with  board  and  room.  L.  H. 
YOUMANS,  New  Scotland,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Refined,  practical  girl  or  woman  to 
share  witli  owner  duties  and  pleasures  of 
small  beautifully  located  country  home.  13ULA 

M.  KINKAID,  Cromwell  Manor,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE;  TWO  children;  want  position  as  care¬ 
taker,  gardener  and  all-around.  ADVERTISER 
3428,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  YOUNG  FARMER  (20  years)  wants  a  steady 
position  with  dairy  cattle.  ADVERTISER 
3427,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position,  dairy  barn  work,  to  take 
care  cows,  good  milker,  good  with  stock. 
GEORGE  CRAMER,  Box  35,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position,  greenhouse,  gar 
dener’s  assistant;  some  experience;  wages  sec 
ondary;  willing  worker.  Write  D.  G.,  29  Lin 
coin  Ave.,  Norwich,  Conn. 


POULTRYWOMAN — Young  woman  witli  consid¬ 
erable  experience  desires  position  witli  married 
couple  in  Massachusetts,  as  assistant;  small  sal¬ 
ary.  G.  H.,  762  Washington  St.,  Walpole,  Mass. 


MARRIED  MAN,  3  children,  desires  position 
dairying  or  farming;  experience.  MR.  G. 
LOUTIIER,  225  First  Ave.,  Port  Jefferson,  L.  I., 

N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  FARM  manager,  married,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  all  branches  of  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  including  crop  management,  rearing  young 
stock,  production  certified  milk,  etc.;  capable 
of  getting  results  with  any  herd;  twenty -five 
years’  experience;  references.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3433,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  age  22,  experienced,  wants  job 
on  dairy  farm.  JOSEPH  BOSKO,  Pittsfield, 
Pa. 


WANTED  BY  AMERICAN,  single,  50  years, 
work  with  test  cows;  15  years’  experience, 
good  feeder  and  worker  or  small  herd  private  es¬ 
tate;  good  butter-maker;  Guernseys  or  Jerseys 
preferred;  selling  out  here;  reference  from  pres¬ 
ent  employer;  wages  and  particulars  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  3434,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  PRACTICAL,  reliable,  Cornell 
training,  40,  married;  14  years’  experience; 
can  handle  any  size  plant;  salary  or  take  fully 
equipped  stocked  farm;  share  basis.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3435,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  immediately  by  working 
manager,  estate,  farm  or  institution;  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  farming,  managing  help, 
etc.;  capable  filling  responsible  position;  Ameri¬ 
can,  married,  48,  grown  son,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences  to  character  and  proven  ability;  honest, 
sober,  refined,  reliable;  reasonable  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3442,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  MARRIED,  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  3436,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  20,  anxious  to  learn  general 
farming;  handy;  small  wages;  good  refer¬ 
ences;  steady  man,  honest,  capable,  fair  educa¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  3437,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  First-class  dairyman,  capable  of 
making  grade  A  milk;  also  handy-man  for 
farming;  must  correspond  before  making  report. 
GRACE  SMITH,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN,  38,  desires  work  on  a  farm;  ex¬ 
perienced  and  reliable;  please  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  3438,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN,  SETTLED,  white,  Protestant,  active, 
housework,  waiting  on  table,  private  estate; 
full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARMING  or  dairying,  young  man, 
married,  extensive  experience,  best  references; 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  3440,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  CAN  finance  themselves,  I  will  give 
exceptional  opportunity  to  start  farming. 
RUSSELL,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  graduate  on  March  27,  a  number 
of  young  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of 
agriculture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men,  vege¬ 
table  growers,  greenhouse  men,  landscape  ar¬ 
chitects,  poultrymen,  general  agriculture  and 
farm-machinery  operators;  these  young  men  will 
he  looking  for  positions  about  April  1;  the 
school  is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date 
farms;  anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help 
can  communicate  with  0.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 


GARDENER,  GREENHOUSE  man.  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  drive  ear,  experienced  on  flowers,  trees. 
78  FOREST  AVE.,  Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man  with  wife  and  two 
children,  wishes  work  in  Summer  home;  Con¬ 
necticut  or  nearby.  ADVERTISER  3327,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


NORWEGIAN,  AGE  22  (don’t  smoke  or  drink), 
wants  job  on  farm,  experience  from  old  coun¬ 
try.  A.  MYDLAND,  22  70tli  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  MANAGER,  horticulturist,  beekeep¬ 
er,.  college  graduate,  married,  family,  wide 
experience,  solicits  investigation  15-year  record 
leading  to  position  of  responsibility.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3370,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NAVAL  VETERAN  wants  position  as  caretaker 
of  seashore  or  country  property.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3421,  carp  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  IIOUSEWORKER  desires  position; 

references:  state  wages.  102  MORROW  ST., 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE,  with  energy  and 
ability;  wife  excellent  housekeeper,  good  plain 
cook;  husband  competent  farmer,  dairyman,  gar¬ 
dener;  honest,  reliable,  efficient.  ADVERTISER 
3423,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  MARRIED,  no  children; 

thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  es¬ 
tate  and  farm  management;  liberal  salary;  fine 
references.  BOX  407,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


WOMAN  CAPABLE  of  managing  farm  inside 
and  outside,  excellent  cook-housekeeper,  eco¬ 
nomical,  grade  A  dairying,  scientific  feeding, 
bottling,  records,  raise  chicks,  market  produce; 
well  bred,  educated,  with  11-year-old  daughter, 
whom  I  must  support;  15  years’  farm  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  3425,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GERMAN,  SINGLE  man,  27,  good  all-around 
man.  wishes  steady  position  on  private  farm. 
SANDERS,  137  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTS  position,  city  or 
country,  working  or  executive,  Protestant.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3426,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  WOMAN  would  like  housework  in 
small  family  about  April  1;  no  laundry;  coun¬ 
try  village  preferred;  modern  conveniences.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3429,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  age  25,  graduate  Massachusetts 
State  College  desires  position  in  up-to-date  or¬ 
chard;  have  had  experience  in  large  orchard, 
also  in  State  apple  inspection  service;  excellent 
references.  H.  S.  VAUGHAN,  25 y2  Peck  St., 
Attleboro,  Mass. 


DAIRY-POULTRYMAN,  single,  wishes  position. 
ADVERTISER  3460,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MARRIED  dairyman  and  fann¬ 
er.  ADVERTISER  3467,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  SINGLE  dairyman  and  farmer, 
good  milker,  age  thirty-one.  ADVERTISER 
3468,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  PROTESTANT  couple,  wants  farm 
position,  poultry,  estate  or  general  country 
store.  ADVERTISER  3441,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  American,  age  35,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate  or  farm;  can  milk,  take 
care  of  chickens,  work  in  the  garden,  in  fact 
an  all-around  man;  can  give  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3443,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  reception  hostess  in 
Summer  hotel  or  club;  am  experienced,  ef¬ 
ficient,  capable,  willing,  adaptable  and  of  genial 
personality.  ADVERTISER  3446,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERT  in  incubation,  brood¬ 
ing,  egg  production,  sanitation;  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  managed  large  plant.  ADVERTISER 
3461,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  twenty-four,  slightly  lame,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  dairy  farm;  good  milker, 
teamster,  tractor  operator;  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER  3464,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  COUPLE,  no  children,  want  posi¬ 
tion;  man  good  gardener,  handy  with  all  kinds 
tools,  repairs;  wife  good  cook,  neat  housekeeper; 
good  home  to  high  wages;  anywhere.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3456,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


COUPLE,  NO  CHILDREN,  wishes  position  with 
private  family,  near  New  York,  as  chauffeur, 
gardener  and  caretaker;  best  reference;  wants 
cottage.  ADVERTISER  3447,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MECHANIC,  handy  with  tools,  elec¬ 
trician,  German,  farm-raised,  wants  work. 
BERN  11.  BRUNSSEN,  1031  Jefferson  Ave., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Job  anywhere,  any  time,  dairying 
preferred;  tester’s  license  and  equipment; 
single,  24,  understands  all  kinds  machinery;  life 
experience,  best  reference.  ALBERT  CLARK, 
Rt.  4,  Locke,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  farm  or  estate,  college 
graduate,  16  years’  experience  all  branches, 
knowledge  building  construction,  roads,  landscap¬ 
ing,  drainage,  cropping,  retail  bottle  milk,  cer¬ 
tified  milk  production,  accounts,  breeding,  feed¬ 
ing  and  poultry;  capable  handling  large  proposi¬ 
tion;  take  farm  to  build  up,  operate  on  budget 
plan.  ADVERTISER  3448,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


LADY  RECOMMENDS  dairyman-farmer,  6  years 
in  her  employ,  young  Norwegian,  married,  one 
small  child  and  baby,  nice  neat  wife;  do  any¬ 
thing,  go  anywhere,  wages  reasonable,  personal 
references;  can  apply  to  present  employer,  6 
East  82nd  St.,  New  York  City,  telephone  Rhine¬ 
lander  4-1967,  or  to  applicant  direct,  by  mail  or 
telegraph,  address  EINEIl  RINDE,  East  Hamp¬ 
ton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


TEAMSTER,  SWISS,  49,  single,  wants  position 
on  private  estate;  understands  all  farm  and 
garden  work;  strictly  temperate,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3458,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  ”8,  graduate  N.  Y. 

State  Institute  of  Agriculture;  3  years’  pre¬ 
vious  experience:  excellent  references;  open 
April  1.  ADVERTISER  3449,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  dairyman,  herdsman, 
married,  American,  36,  wants  position  with 
responsibility  in  modern  grade  A  or  certified 
dairy;  life  experience;  can  take  full  charge; 
best  references.  ALBERT  FUEHRER,  It.  F.  D. 
1,  Greenfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  36,  WANTS  work  with  board;  generally 
useful,  anything;  reference.  ADVERTISER 
3459,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  COUPLE  desires  permanent  position 
on  modern  farm;  man  has  long  experience  in 
all  branches  of  farming;  4  years  in  this  country; 
wife  is  good  cook  and  housekeeper;  can  show 
good  references.  ADVERTISER  3451,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY  MAN,  Swedish,  carpenter,  painter,  own 
tools,  sober,  wants  work,  estate,  farm,  camp. 
142  BERGEN  ST.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN,  35.  SINGLE,  former  tester,  es¬ 
pecial  experience  witli  test  cows,  calves; 
clean,  dependable;  references.  ADVERTISER 
3450,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT— Dairy  farm,  100  productive  acres, 
45-stanchion  barn,  other  large  buildings,  5- 
room  house,  running  water,  electricity;  on  State 
road.  Lake  Katrine  near  Kingston,  N.  Y.  II.  R. 
BRIGHAM,  729  Broadway,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


126-ACRE,  MODERN,  equipped.  State  road,  lake 
bordered  farm;  ideal  country  home;  part  cash. 
J.  AMOS  HOUSE,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  GARDENER,  experienced,  all-around 
man,  drives  car;  wife  help  cooking,  house¬ 
work;  have  one  child,  girl  10;  written  refer¬ 
ences.  J.  KUCHTA,  117  Ave.  C,  New  York. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man  wishes  position  on  dairy 
farm;  good  milker,  teamster  and  tractor-man; 
experienced  in  all  lines  of  farming;  steady  and 
reliable;  good  reference.  HARRY  OLMSTEAD, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN,  SWISS,  middle-aged,  single,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  private  estate;  first-class  but- 
termaker;  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  3453,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER.  CHAUFFEUR,  experienced,  wants 
steady  position,  milk,  drive  tractor;  German, 
30.  single,  good  references;  state  wages.  STAF¬ 
FER,  303  East  84th.,  New  York  City. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  working,  experienced, 
dependable,  economical,  can  take  charge;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  references.  BOX  563,  Oyster 
Bay,  N.  Y. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  graduate,  age  19.  de¬ 
sires  position  on  modern  poultry  or  fruit 
farm;  good  habits,  reliable;  state  particulars, 
wages.  ADVERTISER  3455,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TWO  YOUNG  men,  Germans,  single,  experi¬ 
enced  farmers,  dairy  and  poultrymen,  bandy 
with  tools;  best  references;  want  position  on  es¬ 
tate  or  farm:  please  give  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  3466,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  • 


WANTED  TO  RENT  or  buy,  farm  or  acreage, 
any  size,  for  raising  vegetables;  near  markets. 
ADVERTISER  3439,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


37-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  on  concrete  State 
load;  livestock,  gas  station;  2  hours’  drive 
from  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  3445,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Limestone  farm  of  125  acres  with 
all  advantages  for  dairying  or  apple  growing. 
OLD  ORCHARD  FARM,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 10  acres  or  less,  prefer  with  some 
improvements,  within  50  miles  of  New  York 
City;  can  make  down  payment  of  $1,500.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3462,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  or  lease,  Orange  or  Dut¬ 
chess  County,  small  farm ;  house,  garage, 
barn;  describe  fully.  FACEY,  115,  Valley 
Stream,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED  suitable  for  poultry  and  geese; 

state  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3457, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCHANGE  $6,000  poultry  farm,  new  home, 
equity  $2,000.  for  New  York  house  or  lots. 
ADVERTISER  3454,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 


CITY  MAN  wants  board,  reasonable,  on  general 
farm,  with  opportunity  to  do  farm  work; 
within  60  miles  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
3409,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE,  German,  one  child,  wants 
steady  position  on  private  farm  or  private  es¬ 
tate.  JOHN  HENKEN,  11  St.  Marks  Place, 
Roslyn  Heights,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 8-room  bungalow,  all  improvements, 
henhouse  and  cow  barn;  4  acres;  near  station 
and  village.  ADVERTISER  3293,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MODERN  CHICKEN  farm,  2-family  ideal  home, 
best  condition,  modern  improvements,  State 
road:  $9,500.  half  cash;  rare  opportunity. 
LEONARD  MILLER,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


150-ACRE  FARM,  near  good  market,  good  mar¬ 
ket  garden  soil,  fruit,  wood,  timber;  land  and 
buildings  good  condition:  electric  lights,  artesian 
well.  R.  II.  MOORE,  Owner,  Holden,  Mass. 


FIVE-ROOM  HOUSE,  all  improvements  except 
heat,  one  to  seven  acres,  on  State  road,  5 
miles  Newburgh,  55  from  New  York.  THOMAS 
PENDELL,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  location  near  New  Haven- 
Waterbury  State  road;  75  acres.  STONE,  71 
Robbins,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


POULTRY'  MANURE  and  peat  moss  litter,  ex¬ 
cellent  for  gardening,  lawns  or  flowers;  sam¬ 
ples.  C.  S.  MULKS  &  SON,  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pulverized  goat  manure.  ALDER- 
MEADOW  GOAT  RANCH,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


W  ANTED  —  Two  Frigidaire  compressors  and 
coils,  in  good  condition.  Address  E.  L.  GOE¬ 
BEL,  86  Clove  Ave.,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Garden  tractor,  must  be  bargain. 
ADVERTISER  3444,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — No.  17  De  Laval  cream  separator. 

1,000-lb.  capacity;  110-volt,  60-cycle  motor 
driven;  newly  rebuilt;  will  sell  very  reasonable. 
M  M.  PETTIT,  125  South  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie, 


r  KUU3  AINU  hUODS 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins  and 
shoulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs;  no  cereal 
no  water;  parcel  post  prepaid;  4%  lbs.  for  $1, 
second  zone;  4^4  lbs.  for  $1,  third  zone;  send 
money  order;  satisfaction  assured. 
GEO.  DAWSON,  It.  2,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 60  acres  beech,  maple  timber;  first 
reasonable  offer  accepted.  ADVERTISER 
3391,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


’y  u  a  1 1  iv ,  minty,  satisiaetion  guaran¬ 
ty1  Vbb  lbs-  clover  $4.50,  buckwheat  $3.60, 
mixed  $3.60.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  y! 


VINELAND  2% -ACRE  poultry  and  truck  farm; 

new  house,  6  rooms,  bath;  garage,  poultry 
houses;  electricity,  gas.  telephone,  street  lights; 
$4,000,  easy  terms.  ARPINO  BROS.,  Vineland, 

N.  J. 


VERY  ATTRACTIVE  150  tillable  acres  farm 
for  rent;  12-room  colonial  farmhouse,  large 
outbuildings;  1  hour  to  New  York;  60  trains 
daily;  rental  $600  yearly;  write  or  call  FRAN¬ 
CES  E.  TARLACH,  252  West  17th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


HONEY— Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  85c,  2 
pails  $1.60,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  $4.50  here;  ' 
write  for  wholesale  prices.  KENNETH  CAR¬ 
RINGTON.  Homer,  N.  Y. 


WIXSON’S  PLRE  HONEY;  interesting 

livered  prices:  send  for  our  lists  before 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee  N  Y 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  guaranteed.  $2.50.  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  II.  K.  MacLAURY,  Bloom¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


TO  SETTLE  estate,  38-acre  farm,  on  State 
highway  in  Barre,  3,500  population;  1  minute 
to  schools  and  stores;  30  acres  tillage,  rich  soil, 
free  from  stones;  large  barn  with  20  ties,  run¬ 
ning  water,  electricity;  8-room  house,  bath  and 
furnace;  buildings  in  excellent  shape;  terms. 

O.  A.  ANDERSON,  Barre,  Mass. 


WANTED— Gas  station,  cash;  give  full  descrip¬ 
tion,  location,  if  living  quarters;  rent,  option 
of  buying.  ADVERTISER  3424,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Opportunity  for  hustler,  roadstand, 
cottage  and  gas  station;  year  round  business; 
established  14  years;  spring  water;  Route  0-17, 
50  miles  New  York  City.  B.  KAUL,  R.  F.  D., 
Chester,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


GAS  STATION,  refreshments,  fine  home,  eight 
pumps,  near  Philadelphia,  busy  highway;  well 
financed;  photos,  details.  ADVERTISER  3422, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


63-ACRE  FRUIT  and  poultry  farm,  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.:  10  miles  Lockport;  24  acres 
orchards,  standard  varieties;  gravel  road,  2 
miles  to  State,  near  schools;  8-room  house,  pipe¬ 
less  furnace,  ample  water  supply;  concrete  cow 
stable,  barn  30x60,  henhouse  15x40,  shed  15x20, 
shop  15x36,  and  garage;  buildings  good  condi¬ 
tion;  a  well-located  farm;  sale  price  $8,000; 
easy  terms.  Inquire  of  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


100-ACRE  FARM,  orchard,  buildings,  level  land, 
complete,  tools;  price  $3,500,  terms.  JAR- 
KOVSKY,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  clover.  60  lbs.  $4.50  here  5 

lbs.  90c  prepaid.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  Y. 


TREE-RIPENED”  Florida  oranges:  sweet 
juicy,  full-flavored;  full  standard  half-bushel 
$1  with  order,  express  charges  collect;  absolute 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS 
Thonotosassa,  Florida. 


PURE  BUCKWHEAT  honey,  60-lb.  can  $2  95 
two  $5.40,  ten  $25,  here.  AVIXSON’S  HONEY 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FIA’E  POUNDS  superb  clover  honey  $1.25  six 
pails  $6,  delivered.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS. 
Buckland,  Mass. 


HONEY, 
10  lbs. 
SEAVEY, 


AVHOLESOME,  delicious,  5 
$1.80;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


lbs.  $1. 
EARL 


BEES  FOR  SALE  in  hive  or  combless  packages 
or  for  rent;  lowest  prices  this  vear;  buv  your 
bees  now.  DONALD  G.  BATT,  Eden,  N.  Y.  < 


WE  ARE  OFFERING  20,000  lbs.  of  honey  at 
attractive  prices.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois, 
N.  Y. 


STRICTLY  PURE  maple 
third  zone,  1932  crop, 
bury,  Pa. 


syrup,  $1.75  gallon, 
SAM  YODER,  Salis- 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover  $4.20,  120  $7.80,  here- 

10  clover  $1.60,  buckwheat  $1.40,  5  lbs’  either 
tWr?  zone:  satisfaction  guaranteed.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— A  14-room  house  with  all  modern 
improvements,  such  as  electric  lights,  bath, 
running  water;  3-ear  garage,  15  acres  of  land; 
along  State  highway,  between  Saugerties  and 
Palenville;  wonderful  views  over  the  Catskill 
Mountains:  small  amount  cash,  balance  on  easy 
terms.  PERSON,  R.  1,  Box  157,  West  Saug¬ 
erties,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BUCKWHEAT  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.40.  post¬ 

-paid  third  zone.  CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee, 


PURE  HONEY,  clover,  5  lbs.  90c,  10  lbs.,  $1.60, 

postpaid;  mild  buckwheat,  60-lb.  can  $3  two 
$o.50,  here.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square. 
JN.  1. 


FOR  SALE — 1  acre,  modern  6-room  house,  ga¬ 
rage;  hard  road;  Hudson,  Ohio;  particulars. 
OWNER,  Box  142,  Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 

RENT  100-ACRE  fruit  and  general  farm  to  ex¬ 
perienced  man;  excellent  proposition  to  right 
partv.  ADVERTISER  3430,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


P-NUTS — Fancy  shelled,  unshelled,  Jumbos 

pounds  $1,  25  lbs.  $2.25,  100  lbs.  $8.50; 
runners,  10  lbs.  75c,  50  lbs.  $3.50,  100 
$6.50.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,’  Franklin, 


10 

mix 

lbs. 

Va. 


VERMONT  MAPLE  syrup,  quality  guaranteed. 

the  best,  $2.25  gal.;  roadside  stands  write  for 
prices.  J.  VANCOR,  Saxtons  River,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — 160  acres,  county  road,  large  house, 
30-cow  stable,  running  water,  timber,  fruit, 
fish  pond,  gas  and  oil  rights;  $3,500,  $1,500  cash; 
150  sheep  reasonable  price.  ROBERT  GREG¬ 
ORY,  It.  1,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


200- ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  improved  road,  2  miles 
from  new  central  school,  bus  passes  door;  will 
sell  with  or  without  stock  and  tools.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3431,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 40-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm,  on 
bard  road.  Southern  Massachusetts;  8-room 
house,  all  improvements;  good  barn,  poultry 
houses.  ADVERTISER  3432,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  5  to  10  acres,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  Long  Island  modern  eight-room 
house,  35  minutes  from  New  York.  8973  215th 
St.,  Queens  Village,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  postpaid,  liquid  or  granulated 
a.oCn2vei-'  5'lb-  Pail  $1-  two  pails  $1.75,  four 
$3.2o,  twelve  $9;  good  mixed  honey,  pail  75 
cents,  two  $1.40,  four  $2.50,  twelve  $6.75- 
60-lb.  can  here,  clover  $4.75;  mixed  $3.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  DRIED  apples,  10 
ROSS  SERGEANT,  Sodus, 


lbs.,  $1,  postpaid. 
N.  Y. 


BLACK  POPCORN.  15  lbs.  for  $1,  parcel  post, 
third  zone.  E.  V.  SMITH,  Rome,  Pa. 


SHEOMET  FARM  maple  syrup,  the  syrup  of 
quality  witli  that  delicate  maple  flavor;  price 
$2.50  per  gallon.  A.  F.  PEIRCE,  Winchester, 


VERMONT  FINE  quality,  extracted  clover 
honey,  5  lbs.  $1,  postpaid.  C.  E.  DUNHAM 
Bethel,  Vt. 


WANTED — A  farm  to  rent,  or  on  shares;  state 
price.  JOE  LAZOR,  79  AVall  St.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup  and  sugar;  write  for  prices.  BERT 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


Flight  of  the  Swallows 

It  was  my  great  good  fortune  one 
beautiful  October  evening  to  observe  with 
breathless  interest  the  age-old  pageant 
annually  enacted,  but  rarely  seen  by  man, 
of  the  linal  gathering  and  actual  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  flight  of  swallows.  The  day 
was  nearly  done,  the  sun  just  gone  down 
in  a  gorgeous  haze  of  yellow  and  red,  the 
air  moist  and  balmy,  with  a  death-like 
stillness  over  water  and  land.  I  had  gone 
to  the  head  of  a  small  cove  or  partly 
stagnant  branch  of  the  Connecticut  River 
where  wild  rice  grew  rank  and  free,  and 
where  ducks  and  blackbirds,  swallows  and 
bobolinks,  rail  and  mud  hens,  feasted  to 
their  heart’s  content.  The  tall  glistening 
stalks,  five  to  seven  feet  above  water, 
topped  with  a  golden  mass  of  blossom  and 
grain,  drop  their  welcome  offering  on  the 
water  where  the  swimmers  feast  or  other 
birds  cling  to  the  stalks  of  the  partly 
ripened  rice  or  oats,  which  it  nearly  re¬ 
sembles.  For  several  weeks  the  swallows 
gather  in  tremendous  numbers  to  rest, 
after  skimming  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  filling  the  air  like  the  clouds  of  small 
flies  and  mosquitoes  upon  which  they 
feed.  Whether  or  not  the  swallows  feed 
on  the  small  particles  of  yellow  pollen  I 
do  not  know,  but  they  use  the  canes  for 
perches,  and  sometimes  so  many  light  on 
a  stalk  that  it  slowly  bends  to  the  water, 
and  the  birds  fly  to  other  stalks  for  a 
firmer  footing,  but  often  not  until  they 
are  fluttering  daintily  in  their  bath. 

The  evening  of  which  I  write  I  had 
taken  my  canoe  and  paddled  up  the  cove 
in  hopes  of  seeing  a  flock  of  black  ducks 
which  regularly  came  just  after  dark  to 
feed.  Strangely,  no  swallow  was  in  sight. 
It  seemed  not  too  dark  for  their  feeding 
on  mosquitoes  and  I  was  gradually 
brought  to  wonder  where  my  busy  but 
nioseless  army  could  be.  Only  the  bobo¬ 
links  and  song  sparrows  were  taking  a 
last  mouthful  before  dark ;  the  brilliant 
sunset  was  beginning  to  fade  and  the 
quiet  was  intense.  Suddenly  the  air  above 
me,  as  far  up  as  I  could  see,  was  alive 
with  swallows,  near  me  so  I  could  almost 
reach  them,  and  up  and  up  till  they 
looked  like  specks  of  pepper,  against  the 
brilliantly  colored  sky.  They  darted  about 
in  amazing  and  unusual  motion.  They 
were  not  feeding.  Gradually  they  come 
together,  swinging  north  and  south,  until 
they  had  formed  into  a  closely  compact 
black  cloud  which  floated  this  way  and 
that,  always  more  and  more  compact, 
swinging  in  undulating  waves  like  a  great 
blanket  gradually  and  irregularly  up¬ 
ward.  Wihen  the  cloud  was  far  above  me, 
a  black  seemingly  solid  mass  of  living 
birds,  perhaps  250  feet  long  and  75  feet 
in  width,  I  expected  to  see  them  start  off 
south,  as  by  now  I  had  concluded  they 
were  massing  for  their  Fall  flight.  In¬ 
stead  however,  as  I  watched  from  my 
closely  hidden  canoe,  the  center  of  the 
c-loud  seemed  to  drop  in  a  blunt  point, 
and  quicker  than  one  can  tell  it,  a  thin 
funnel-shaped  stem  of  birds  came  rushing 
down  with  incredible  speed,  the  lower  end 
still  pointed,  the  stem  like  an  Easter  lily 
widening  to  the  top,  until  the  whole  cloud 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  funnel  swiftly 
descending.  Near  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  the  rice  stalks  the  point  spread  out 
with  lightning  speed  and  soon  every  bird 
was  resting,  motionless  on  the  reeds.  To 
compute  roughly  the  numbers  of  tree  and 
bank  swallows  contained  in  the  flock  was 
impossible  at  the  moment,  but  next  day, 
by  taking  the  dimensions  of  the  area  of 
rice,  and  estimating  the  numbers  in  a 
square  rod,  I  could  reasonably  calculate 
that  the  flock  contained  between  150,000 
and  175,000  birds. 

In  about  four  or  five  minutes,  without 
warning,  every  bird  seemed  to  take  flight 
at  the  same  instant,  and  the  process  of 
flocking  together  was  repeated  and  the 
cfbud  was  again  formed,  rising  higher 
and  higher,  sweeping  back  and  forth  in 
graceful  undulating  curves  to  a  height  of 
perhaps  700  feet.  Then  the  southernmost 
end  of  the  cloud  elongated  and  thinned 
out,  followed  by  a  corresponding  thinning 
of  the  entire  flock,  when  they  moved 
swiftly  away. 

Like  Longfellow’s  song  breathed  into 
the  air,  they  come  to  earth  I  know  not 
where.  But  long  months  hence  back  they 
will  come,  the  last  of  the  feathered  tribes 
to  leave  their  Southern  homes. 

Massachusetts  george  d.  bautlett. 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft,  not  glazed  .  $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  gulf  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight  fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
Alls  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

how  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
boilers,  piping  and  benches. 

METROPOUTAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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y  Allis-Chalmers  All-Crop . . . 


Equipment  for  the  All-Crop  includes  2  and 
4-row  cultivators  and  planters — 
all  with  5-minute  hitch. 


RUMELY  DO-ALL 


This  well-known  all-purpose  tractor  is 
sold  by  Allis-Chalmers  through 
Allis-Chalmers  dealers. 


and  I’m  all  ready 

for  a  big  day’s  work” 


“In  five  minutes  by  the  clock,  I  can 
HITCH  the  cultivator  or  planter  to  my 
Allis-Chalmers  All-Crop.  All  I  have  to 
do  is  drive  the  tractor  into  the  imple¬ 
ment,  drop  some  handy  pins  in  place,  and 
I’m  ready  for  work.  No  tools  needed — 
and  it  takes  just  5  minutes.  UNHITCH¬ 
ING  is  just  as  easy. 

“Besides  being  so  handy,  my  All-Crop  is 
right  there  when  it  comes  to  power.  It 
pulls  three  14-inch  plows  at  better  than  3 
miles  an  hour,  and  handles  a  28-inch 
separator.  In  fact,  it  does  more  work  for 
the  money  than  any  tractor  I’ve  seen. 
It’s  a  REAL  farm  tractor.” 


FACTORY  BRANCHES 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  -  -  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

203  Solar  SI.  38  S.  Cameron  St. 

flUIS-CHALMERS 


Tractor  Division 


Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A. 


This  trade-mark 
represents  one  of 
the  world’s  largest 
manufacturers  of 
machinery.  Trac¬ 
tor  Division  pro¬ 


ducts  include  wheel- 
type  and  track-type 
tractors,  imple¬ 
ments,  threshers, 
combines,  hull ers, 
androad  machinery 


Plows 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows Hay 
and  Lawns 


High  Clearance. 
Gearing  Enclosed. 

BELT  JOBS 

Run  belt  machines, 
pumps,  saws,  etc. 

EASY  TERMS 

Time  plan  makes 
it  easy  to  own. 

FREE 

CATALOG 

Write  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalog. 


A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Gardners,  Florists,  Fruit 
Growers,  Suburbanites 
Nurseries.  Poultrymen.' 

AMPLE  POWER 

Makes  Work  Easy, 
with  field  or  truck 
crop  tools.  Also 
lawn  and  hay  or 
weed  mowing 
equipment. 


Walk 
or  Ride 


STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
3262  Como  Are.  2469  CHeilnutSt. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
192  CedarSt. 


A  FRAME  s10^ 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  prac  ical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


^ECONOMY  SILOS 


llllMOllll! 


LOWER  PRICES! 

BUY  your  Economy  Silo  now.  Prices 
aro  lower  than  ever!  Now  you  can  havo 
the’  kind  of  silo  you’ve  always  wanted. 
Send  for  free  catalog  and  new  low 
prices.  Patented  storm-proof  anchor 
equipment.  Continuous  self-adjusting 
doors  or  swinging  hinge  doors. 
Economy  Silos  are  made  of  best 
grade  Oregon  Fir,  Spruce  or  Yellow 
Pine.  Also  Glazed  Tile  and  Cement 
Silos. 

THE  ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  C  Frederick,  Md. 


C.H.DAM 


EAR  TAGS 

Samples  Free 


Stamped  with  name,  initials,  ad¬ 
dress.  serial  numbers.  Also  cow 
blankets,  punches,  tattoo  outfits, 
veterinary  instruments,  etc.  Com¬ 
plete  1931  Catalog  with  many  new 
items,  sent  free.  Write  today. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.. 

22Mafn  St.  West  Lebanon.  N.  H.l 
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SAVES  YOU  MONEY 


Suppi 

C<5*f* 


ies 


HEAVES 


Money  Back 
IS  It  Fails 


l  A  horse  with  heaves  can’t  do 
1  its  full  share  of  work.  Get  _  ! 

A  rid  of  the  heaves  and  you 

■  have  a  horse  worth  its 

■  full  value  in  work  or  in  money.  Send  today  for 

FLEMING’S  No.  6  POWDERS 

■  ($1.00  per  package  postpaid).  Also  they're  sure- 
H  fire  tonic  for  rundown  horses.  OUR  BIG  FREE  Veterinary  | 
BL  Adviser  tella  about  new  treatments  for  many  diseases. 


|  FLEMING  BROS.,  0-15  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


Horse-High  Bull-Strong 

- PIC  PTICHT  FENCE  ** 

34  CENTS  A  ROD 

Horse-High,  Chicken-Tight— 23  cts.  a  rod 
Hog-High,  Pig-Tight  Fence— 14  cts.  a  rod 
Fence  for  every  purpose  direct  to  you 
at  manufacturer’s  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

Our  Encyclopedia  of  Fence  is  free. 
A  good  time  to  economize.  Send  for  it  today  1 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box230Muneie,  Ind. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page . 
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A  Talk  About  the  Rose  Garden 


O  GARDEN  devoted  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  flowers  for  cutting  would  be 
complete  without  a  generous  propor¬ 
tion  of  space  devoted  to  rose  culture, 
for  truly  the  rose  must  he  regarded 
as  the  queen  of  garden  flowers,  be¬ 
loved  by  all  and  capable  of  yielding 
most  generous  returns  in  quantity 
and  quality  of  bloom  if  given  but  reasonable  care 
and  attention.  As  with  all  subjects  which  are  to  re¬ 
main  <>n  the  same  site  for  several  years  the  initial 
preparation  of  the  ground  for  roses  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  done.  The  site  chosen  should  be  well-drained 
and  have  free  air  circulation.  While  some  shade 
over  a  part  of  the  day  is  not  particularly  harmful  to 
rose  cultivation  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  roses 
are  essentially  sun-loving  plants  and  they  must  re¬ 
ceive  at  least  a  half  day’s  full  sunlight.  Shelter 
from  strong  northwesterly  winds  is  desirable,  and 
may  take  the  form  of  a  plantation  of  trees,  fence, 
hedge  or  building. 

Any  good  garden  soil  is  capable  of  producing 
roses,  and  while  they  naturally  prefer  a  somewhat 
heavy,  retentive  rooting  medium,  beware  of  inter¬ 
preting  too  literally  the  advice  sometimes  given  to 
plant  roses  in  clay.  Roses  are  gross  feeders,  and 
liberal  quantities  of  rich  cow  manure  and  some  bone- 
meal  added  to  the  soil  some  time  before  the  actual 
planting  operation  takes  place  will  go  far  to  assure 
success. 

The  varieties  of  rose  grown  for  cut  flowers  will 
practically  all  belong  to  the  Hybrid  Tea  type  al¬ 
though  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  also  worth  grow¬ 
ing  for  this  purpose.  Outdoor -grown,  budded  plants 
are  the  only  class  of  planting  stock  worth  consider¬ 
ing.  Discarded  greenhouse  roses  are  seldom  of  the 
varieties  suitable  for  outdoor  culture  and  in  any  case 
all  the  vigor  has  been  forced  out  of  them.  Cheap 
offers  of  roses  are  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
for  these  are  almost  invariably  greenhouse-propa¬ 
gated  material,  grown  from  soft-wood  cuttings  and 
hence  upon  their  own  roots,  and  are  in  no  way  to  be 
compared  with  budded  field-grown  material. 

When  to  plant  has  given  rise  to  some  controversy 
from  time  to  time.  In  Southern  New  York  and  lo¬ 
calities  having  the  same  or  milder  climates  Fall 
planting  is  to  be  preferred  provided  the  plants  are 
well  protected  the  first  Winter,  but  where  more 
severe  Winters  are  the  rule  it  is  better  to  plant  in 
Spring,  and  indeed  Spring  planting  is  quite  safe  any¬ 
where  provided  it  is  done  early.  In  any  case  the 
plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  out  at  all  from 
the  time  they  are  lifted  until  they  are  planted  again 
in  the  ground,  and  if  planting  cannot  be  done  as 
soon  as  they  are  received  from  the  nursery  they 
should  be  “heeled  in”  in  moist  sand  or  earth  until 
they  can  receive  further  attention. 

Prior  to  planting  trim  away  all  dead  or  diseased 
wood  and  any  damaged  roots,  taking  care  to  make 
clean  cuts  with  a  keen-bladed  knife.  Make  the  holes 
of  ample  dimensions  so  that  the  roots  may  be  spread 
out  without  twisting  or  curling.  Work  fine  soil  in 
between  the  roots  and  firm  as  the  work  proceeds.  It 
is  of  importance  that  the  soil  at  planting  time  is  in 
a  pleasantly  crumbly  condition,  neither  too  dry,  nor 
wet  enough  to  be  at  all  sticky.  The  depth  to  plant 
is  determined  by  the  union  of  the  stock  and  the 
scion,  which  should  be  just  below  the  surface.  This 
means  usually  that  the  plants  will  be  set  but  slightly 
lower  than  they  have  been  in  the  nursery  rows.  If 
Fall  planting  is  practiced  it  may  be  necessary  to 
soak  the  soil  with  water  when  planting  is  finished, 
but  this  will  not  be  necessary  in  the  Spring. 

In  considering  the  routine  culture  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  rose  planting  it  is  most  convenient  to  com¬ 
mence  with  the  Spring  work.  This  consists  first  of 
the  removal  of  the  Winter  covering  material  (an  op¬ 
eration  which  should  be  done  gradually,  so  that 
shoots  which  have  been  protected  are  not  suddenly 
exposed  to  harsh  weather  conditions),  and  then  at¬ 
tention  in  the  matter  of  pruning.  About  this  latter 
there  is  really  nothing  dreadfully  complicated  and 
much  nonsense  has  been  written  about  pruning  in 
.the  past.  The  first  rule  of  pruning  of  course  is  to 
cut  away  all  dead  or  diseased  wood.  After  this  has 
been  done  all  extremely  weak  stems  should  be  cut 
away.  Before  any  more  cutting  is  done  it  must  be 
remembered  that  for  quantity  of  bloom  rather  light 
pruning  is  to  be  recommended,  but  for  the  highest 
quality  flowers  and  longest  stems  harder  pruning 
should  be  practiced.  These  terms  “light”  and  “hard” 
as  applied  to  the  operation  of  pruning  a  rose  bush 
are  purely  relative.  In  the  case  of  a  weak-growing 
Hybrid  Tea  hard  pruning  would  mean  shortening  the 
strongest  shoots  back  to  a  length  of  two  or  three 
inches,  whereas  with  a  strong-growing  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petual  to  cut  to  within  six  inches  of  the  base  would 
constitute  hard  pruning.  To  prune  a  Hybrid  Tea 
moderately  hard  would  mean  cutting  the  stems  back 
to  within  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  ground,  a  Hy¬ 
brid  Perpetual  pruned  moderately  would  be  left  with 
stems  12  to  18  inches  long.  The  stronger  the  canes 
the  longer  they  may  be ;  weak  wood  should  invari¬ 
ably  be  pruned  harder  than  stout  vigorous  growths. 

After  pruning  spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
then  rake  the  ground  free  of  primings  and  lightly 
fork  in  a  dressing  of  bonemeal  and  very  well-rotted 
manure,  or  if  this  is  unobtainable  a  reliable  substi¬ 
tute  such  as  tankage  or  pulverized  sheep  manure. 
The  spraying  with  Bordeaux  should  be  repeated  at 
two-week  intervals  until  the  leaves  are-  half  size, 
when  weekly  dustings  with  Massey  dust  (a  mixture 
consisting  of  nine  parts  dusting  sulphur  and  one 
part  powdered  lead  arsenate)  or  one  of  the  adver¬ 
tised  preparations  should  be  substituted  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  end  of  the  season.  In  combating 
rose  diseases  and  pests  prevention  is  far  better  than 
cure. 


By  T.  H.  Everett 

Established  rose  beds  will  require  feeding  during 
the  growing  season  and  nothing  is  better  for  this 
purpose  than  the  application  of  liquid  cow  manure 
applied  when  the  ground  is  in  a  moist  condition. 
Feeding  should  cease  about  mid-August  to  permit 
the  wood  to  become  well  ripened  by  the  Winter. 
Watering  must  also  receive  attention  during  periods 
of  drought. 

Disbudding,  consisting  of  the  removal  of  all  flower 
buds  but  the  central  one  on  each  stem,  must  be  prac¬ 
ticed  where  good  cut  flower  material  is  in  demand. 
When  cutting  roses  cut  the  stems  to  within  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  base,  as  this  will  induce  the  formation 
of  other  strong  flowering  growths.  Late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  it  is  advisable  not  to  cut  quite  so  hard  so  that 
a  sufficiency  of  wood  will  be  left  to  ripen  up  before 
the  coming  of  Winter. 

Frequent  surface  cultivation  during  the  early  part 
of  the  Summer,  and  a  mulch  of  peat  moss  or  buck¬ 
wheat  hulls  applied  when  the  really  hot  weather  sets 
in  destroys  weed  growth  and  keeps  the  surface  cool. 

The  amount  of  Winter  protection  required  will 
vary  with  the  locality.  In  regions  where  peaches 
thrive  Hybrid  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  will  win¬ 
ter  with  but  little  or  no  protection.  Where  severer 
Winters  are  experienced  protection  may  be  given  by 
heaping  earth  about  the  plants  just  before  the 


Hybrid  Tea  Rose  Rapture 


ground  freezes,  and  later  covering  this  with  a  good 
layer  of  strawy  litter.  In  very  severe  climates 
growers  sometime  lift  all  their  plants  in  the  Fall 
and  bury  them  entirely  in  the  ground  until  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Spring. 

Considering  the  numerous  varieties  of  roses  in 
cultivation  today  and  the  fact  that  the  list  is  being 
extended  each  year  it  seems  almost  unwise  to  rec¬ 
ommend  a  list  of  varieties,  especially  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  choice  of  varieties  suitable  for  the 
production  of  cut  flowers  will  depend  to  some  extent 
upon  local  conditions.  However,  the  following  are 
all  good  and  well  tried :  Madame  Butterfly,  clear 
pink  shading  to  golden;  Briarcliff,  clear  rose-pink; 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  one  of  the  best  yellows; 
Etoile  de  Hollande,  the  finest  brilliant  red,  and  quite 
without  any  suspicion  of  “blueing”  in  hot  weather ; 
Radiance,  one  of  the  best  of  all  garden  roses,  very 
vigorous,  having  long  stems  and  deep  pink  flowers ; 
Red  Radiance,  a  duplicate  of  its  parent  in  every  re¬ 
spect  except  color,  which  is  brilliant  red ;  Rapture, 
an  improved  Madame  Butterfly,  somewhat  deeper  in 
color  of  flower. 

And  now  we  are  entering  April  and  the  gardening 
season  seems  to  be  ideally  getting  into  its  stride.  Be 
sure  that  all  cold  frames  are  well  ventilated  on 
every  favorable  occasion,  and  a  crack  of  air  ap¬ 
plied  to  hotbeds  on  warm  days  will  do  much  good. 
On  cold  nights  these  should  be  well  matted  to  con¬ 
serve  the  heat  supplied  by  the  fermenting  manure. 
So  soon  as  the  ground  becomes  at  all  workable  pre¬ 
pare  trenches  for  sweet  peas,  placing  liberal  quan¬ 
tities  of  manure  well  down  beneath  the  roots.  Seed 
of  sweet  peas  can  be  sown  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  when  the  ground  is  at  all  dry  enough. 

Do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  attend  to  the 
potting  of  house  plants.  Nor  is  it  wise  to  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  remove  the  covering  from  border 
perennials  or  from  the  rock  garden,  and  if  the  cov¬ 
ering  is  at  all  heavy  it  is  important  to  remember 
when  removing  it  to  take  away  a  little  at  a  time 
rather  than  all  at  once.  Evergreens  in  exposed 
positions  especially  require  protection  from  the  burn¬ 
ing  rays  of  strong  March  sunlight  until  such  times 
as  the  frost  is  well  out  of  the  ground,  and  cut  pine 


boughs  are  as  good  a  material  as  any  for  this 
purpose. 

Any  pruning  of  deciduous  shrubs  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted  should  receive  attention  without  further  de¬ 
lay,  and  on  a  dry  day  it  will  do  m,ucli  good  to  turn 
over  the  leaf-mold  heap  stacked  in  the  Fall.  An. oc¬ 
casional  turning  over  of  this  material  greatly  aids 
decomposition  and  assures  a  uniform  product. 


Watermelons  and  Peppers  in  New  York 

State 

Two  of  the  crops  I  raise  are  watermelons  and 
green  peppers.  My  soil  is  light  sand.  I  fertilize 
with  light  coat  of  horse  manure,  which  I  draw  from 
city.  1  do  not  use  much  phosphate,  only  I  use  it  in 
hill  of  melons  when  I  plant,  and  also  some  around 
hill  when  plants  are  well  started.  As  I  am  in  the 
central  New  York  State  zone  and  the  seasons  are 
so  short  I  have  found  there  are  not  very  many  wa¬ 
termelons  that  I  have  tried  which  will  ripen  thor¬ 
oughly.  1  am  raising  now  an  early  melon  of  medium 
size,  round,  which  matures  pretty  well  in  this  cli¬ 
mate  but  the  seeds  are  white,  which  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  the  melons  are  not  ripe  and  hurts  the  sale 
somewhat.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  watermelons 
can  be  started  in  a  greenhouse  the  same  as  musk- 
melons  successfully  and  if  so  what  kinds  are  best? 
What  is  the  best  way  of  raising  crop  from  beginning 
to  end?  I  understand  in  the  South  the  farmers 
back-furrow  for  each  row,  and  plant  in  center  of  it. 
Would  that  be  necessary  in  my  climate  if  land  was 
fairly  good?  What  distance  apart  for  hills  and  how 
many  vines  to  the  hill  for  best  crop?  Is  there  any 
sure  way  of  telling  when  melon  is  ripe  without  cut¬ 
ting?  Is  there  any  advantage  in  cutting  off  ends  of 
runners?  If  so  at  what  length? 

1  grow  the  peppers  on  light  sand  with  light  coat 
of  horse  manure,  no  phosphate.  I  have  fairly  good 
success,  but  there  are  some  things  about  crop  which 
I  do  not  understand.  Sometimes  the  plants  blossom 
heavily  but  drop  off.  As  I  am  picking  the  crop  I 
find  some  hills  yield  well  and  others  very  poorly  or 
not  at  all.  Sometimes  there  will  be  a  dozen  hills 
right  along  which  are  almost  barren  of  peppers.  Is 
there  any  advantage  in  mixing  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  sweet  pepper  seeds  together  to  keep 
them  to  fertilize  better?  There  must  be  some  reason 
for  poor  pepper  crops  some  years.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  had  almost  failures  last  season  with  sweet 
peppers.  Do  you  think  a  swarm  of  bees  in  fields 
would  be  a  benefit?  Usually  a  large  fine  plant  has 
the  fewest  peppers.  Would  it  be  any  good  to  cut 
the  top  out  of  plant  before  setting?  Last  year  I 
raised  about  600  bushels  of  sweet  peppers  from  1(4 
acres.  That  was  a  pretty  good  yield,  but  at  that 
there  were  a  good  many  plants  which  yielded  very 
little,  and  I  wonder  why.  I  have  to  raise  a  fairly 
early  pepper  in  this  climate  on  account  of  frost. 

New  York.  w.  n.  d. 

The  two  best  varieties  of  watermelons  for  New 
York  State  are  Stone  Mountain  and  Fordliook  Early. 
They  are  very  early  and  of  highest  quality.  Stone 
Mountain  is  a  dark  green  and  almost  round.  Ford- 
hook.  Early  is  dark  green  mottled  with  darker 
stripes.  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  back-furrow¬ 
ing.  Strike  out  rows  8  ft.  apart  with  a  plow,  then 
run  the  plow  across  these  furrows  S  ft.  apart,  about 
12  in.  deep,  put  a  small  shovelful  of  rotted  manure 
in  each  hill,  mix  well  with  soil,  using  a  hoe,  about 
two  weeks  before  seed  is  planted.  After  plants  are 
three  or  four  inches  high,  thin  to  three  plants  to 
hill,  and  scatter  a  handful  of  7-10-5  around  the 
plants  and  work  in  soil  with  hoe.  If  striped  bugs 
appear,  scatter  wood  ashes  over  the  plants.  Water¬ 
melons  can  be  grown  in  greenhouses  or  hotbeds,  in 
old  strawberry  boxes  or  chunks  of  sod.  I  prefer  the 
latter.-  Cut  the  sods  3-in.  square,  invert  them,  place 
six  seeds  on  each  sod  and  cover  with  fine  rich  earth. 
In  the  case  strawberry  boxes  are  used,  do  not  re¬ 
move  plants  from  boxes,  as  they  soon  decay  and  do 
not  retard  growth  of  plant.  The  young  plants  should 
be  hardened  off  by  removing  sash,  a  week  before 
setting  in  open  ground,  and  this  should  not  lie  done 
before  the  last  of  May  or  first  of  June  when  the 
nights  become  a  little  warm. 

The  pepper  problem  is  a  hard  one  to  solve.  The 
blossom  is  very  likely  to  blast  and  fall  off  if  the 
season  is  cold  or  wet,  but  I  cannot  account  for  some 
plants  failing  to  bear  fruit  alongside  of  plants  that 
do  bear.  I  have  never  had  that  happen  in  my  long- 
years  of  experience.  I  wonder  if  W.  L.  D.  has  ever 
had  this  happen  before?  It  may  be  some  of  the 
plants  were  not  pollinized,  or  some  of  the  seed  was 
not  matured. 

Yes,  swarms  of  bees  on  any  fruit  or  vegetable 
farm  are  very  beneficial.  It  will  sometimes  increase 
the  crop  one-half  or  one-third  more  where  plenty 
of  bees  abound.  Peppers  do  not  need  very  rich 
ground ;  a  fertilizer  running  7-10-5,  one  handful 
around  each  plant  after  it  starts  growing.  Set  in 
rows  3  ft.  apart  by  2%  ft.  wm,  perkixs. 


Idaho  Notes 

The  year  promises,  so  far  as  moisture  and  water  is 
concerned,  to  be  very  favorable  in  Idaho,  as  heavy 
snows  are  in  the  mountains  and  that  assures  plenty 
of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.  The  Winter  here 
in  this  valley  has  been  one  of  the  best  in  history 
for  the  feeding  of  livestock  as  regards  climatic  con¬ 
ditions,  as  we  have  had  few  severe  storms,  the 
thermometer  has  not  dropped  so  low  as  usual  and 
while  cold  the  temperature  has  been  quite  uniform. 
But  from  a  financial  standpoint  the  Winter  has  been 
bad  for  all  feeders  and  dairymen  in  Idaho  and  thou- 
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sands  of  dollars  have  been  lost  on  sheep,  cattle  and 
hogs  on  account  of  the  drop  in  prices. 

Ordinarily  this  valley  is  one  of  the  best  sections 
in  the  State,  if  not  in  the  union,  for  the  production 
of  livestock  and  dairy  products,  and  that  industry 
has  developed  largely  during  the  past  few  years.  A 
very  profitable  part  of  the  industry  has  been  fitting 
good  grade  milk  cows  for  the  California  market,  but 
during  the  past  year  that  shipping  to  California  has 


Fig.  1. — European  Praying  Mantis,  Natural  Size 


almost  stopped.  Many  dairy  cows  have  been  sold 
for  less  than  one-third  their  value  of  a  year  or  so 
ago.  Good  milk  cows  which  brought  $75  to  $125  12 
to  18  months  ago,  are  around  $25  to  $30  now.  Butter- 
fat  at  present  is  21  cents  at  creameries.  Hogs  at 
present  are  $3.85  per  cwt.  top  price.  The  old  saying 
is  that  it  takes  six  pounds  of  grain  to  make  a  pound 
of  pork,  under  very  favorable  conditions.  In  our 
section  today  you  cannot  buy  any  kind  of  grain  less 
than  $1  per  cwt.,  so  you  can  readily  see  it  costs  six 
cents  at  least  to  make  a  pound  of  pork.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  what  their  securities,  will  be 
to  bolster  up  the  livestock  and  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  in  Idaho  as  well  as  in  other  locali¬ 
ties  with  present  low  prices?  Or  is  it  the 
banks  which  are  to  be  bolstered  instead 
of  agriculture? 

Many  carloads  of  fat  cattle  are  moving 
from  this  section  right  now.  The  price  of 
steers  is  3%  to  4%  cents  per  lb. :  cows  and 
heifers  much  cheaper.  Many  large  bands 
of  sheep  have  already  been  turned  over  to 
the  banks.  Not  long  ago  in  our  valley  a 
man  went  to  the  bank  to  get  more  money 
to  feed  his  flock  of  2,000  sheep.  He  was 
told  by  the  banker  he  could  have  no  more 
money.  The  man  simply  turned  the  sheep 
loose  in  the  sage  brush  and  notified  the 
bank  that  it  could  consider  itself  in  the 
sheep  business. 

Hay  is  the  best  farm  commodity  at 
present  and  brings  from  $10  to  $12  per 
ton.  Most  of  it  is  run  through  a  cutter  or  through 
what  is  called  a  hammer  mill.  Much  hay  is  being 
moved  at  present,  mostly  by  trucks.  It  now  looks  as 
if  most  of  the  hay  in  Idaho  will  be  used  up  this 
year.  The  grinding  of  grain  in  a  livestock  country 
like  this  is  important.  One  of  the  latest  is  a  steel 
mill  mounted  on  the  chassis  of  a  car,  the  engine  of 
which  is  used  for  the  power.  This  equipment  is 
trailed  behind  a  car  from  farm  to  farm,  and  the 
grinding  done  on  the  premises  for  10  cents  per 
hundred,  the  same  price  local  millers  charge,  thus 
saving  the  farmer  mileage  to  and  from  the  mill. 

The  most  widely  discussed  subject  here  today 
seems  to  be  the  tax  problem.  During  the  past  20 
years  the  cost  of  government  in  Idaho  has  increased 
approximately  300  per  cent,  while  assessed  valuations 
have  increased  only  about  30  per  cent.  Taxes  have 
mounted  higher  and  higher,  real  estate  bearing  the 
greater  part  of  the  burden  until  conditions  have  be¬ 
come  well-nigh  unbearable.  Last  month  the  assessors 
throughout  the  State  met  in  convention  and  in  an 
honest  endeavor  to  relieve  matters  decided  on  a  5 
per  cent  reduction  on  assessed  land  valuation :  also 
livestock  assessed  valuations  were  dropped  consider¬ 
ably.  Common  cattle  dropped  from  $22  to  $18  per 
head,  grade  horses  $40  to  $30.  common  sheep  $3.50 
to  $2.50,  hogs  from  five  cents  to  three  cents  per 
pound  and  turkeys  from  $1.50  to  $1  each.  But  at  a 
forced  cash  sale  that  is  all  such  stuff  would  prob¬ 
ably  bring  at  present  low  prices.  Anyway,  the  tax 
budgets  are  many  of  them  already  made  up.  Just 
so  much  has  to  be  raised  to  carry  on  the  different 
departments,  so  if  the  valuation  is  lower  the  tax 
levy  will  have  to  be  higher,  so  wliat's  the  difference? 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  State  tax  money  of 
Idaho  goes  to  pay  salaries,  and  recently  there  was  a 
movement  started  in  several  counties  asking  all  of¬ 
ficials  to  take  a  20  per  cent  cut  in  salaries  and  from 
counties  the  request  will  go  to  State  officials. 

The  final  turkey  shipment  by  the  association  is 
going  out  of  Idaho  this  week  and  while  prices  this 
past  season  are  low  the  growers  claim  they  have 
been  able  to  make  all  expense  for  feed  and  leave 
quite  a  margin,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
some  products.  Some  poultrymen  are  cutting  out 
chickens  entirely  and  devoting  all  their  time  to  tur¬ 
keys.  Eggs  are  lowest  in  history  at  this  time  of 
year  here,  12  cents  per  dozen,  and  have  been  for 
some  time.  Heavy  liens  and  springers,  10c ;  medium 
and  Leghorns,  7c.  Even  at  low  price  of  grain  one 
cannot  break  even.  Some  predict  butterfat  to  go  to 
15c  next  Summer,  and  eggs  to  Sc  per  dozen.  This 
climate  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  poultry-raising, 


but  one  oannot  live  on  climate.  There  must  be  a 
market.  We  are  handicapped  at  all  times  in  being 
so  far  from  large  cities  and  by  high  freight  rates. 
But  even  with  near-by  markets  it  looks  to  me  that 
we  farm  women  who  heretofore  have  made  many  a 
dollar  on  poultry  are  in  the  same  position  as  the 
small  country  merchant  is  on  account  of  chain  stores. 
The  farm  woman  is  being  crowded  out  of  business 
by  the  large  poultry  plants  and  hatcheries. 

For  years  past  the  products  from  the  farm  have 
brought  good  prices,  on  an  average.  But  as  a  peo¬ 
ple  we  went  and  spent  and  had  to  be  amused,  so  that 
few  of  us  have  laid  by  what  we  should  for  a  rainy 
day.  And  now  that  adversity  1  as  come  we  stand 
appalled.  The  greed  for  gold  has  made  us  hard, 
thoughtless  and  selfish.  Everything  has  been  com¬ 
mercialized  until  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  things 
really  worth  while  in  our  daily  life.  Perhaps  we 
need  this  very  depression  as  a  chastisement,  to  bring 
us  back  from  this  mad  rush.  As  a  class  we  rural 
people  are  much  more  fortunate  than  city  dwellers, 
for  there  are  so  many  things  for  enjoyment  on  the 
farm  without  money  and  without  price,  and  always 
we  have  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature  for 
pleasure  and  solace.  jvirs.  o.  a.  p. 


The  Praying  Mantes,  Our  Friends 

By  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Herrick 

We  need,  during  these  days  especially,  to  keep  all 
of  the  insect  friends  we  have,  and  to  make  all  of  the 
new  ones  we  can.  Fortunately  we  have  a  good  many 
friends  in  the  insect  world,  and  we  ought  to  make 
their  acquaintance  if  we  haven't  already  done  so. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  and  apparently  a  contradic¬ 
tory  one,  that  insects  are  their  own  worst  enemies. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  ladybird  beetles,  the  aphid- 
lions,  the  praying  mantes,  the  syrphus  flies,  and  the 
thousands  of  tiny  wasp-like  parasites  that  are  con¬ 
stantly  attacking  and  destroying  the  hordes  of  in¬ 
sects  which  attack  everything  we  try  to  grow  and 
produce,  we  might  be  facing  starvation  one  of  these 
days.  These  small  friends  of  ours,  however,  are 
working  day  and  night  in  our  interest  while  we 
work,  play  or  sleep,  and  our  gratitude  to  them  should 
be  profound. 

There  are  two  of  these  insect  friends  with  which 
we  ought  to  become  acquainted  at  this  time  so  that 
we  may  recognize  them  and  foster  their  increase. 


These  are  the  two  kinds  of  praying  mantes  which 
have  become  established  in  New  York — the  European 
praying  mantis  and  the  Chinese  praying  mantis. 

From  time  to  time,  we  are  the  unhappy  recipients 
of  animals  and  plants  from  foreign  countries  which 
we  could  very  well  get  along  without.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  often  receive  something  from  Europe  and 
from  the  Far  East  which  is  of  very  great  use  to  us, 
and  which  compensates  in  goodly  measure  for  many 
of  the  unwelcome  guests  which  come  to  us.  Some¬ 
thing  over  30  years  ago  the  European  praying  mantis 
(M.  religiosa)  was  discovered  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  of  Rochester.  As  the  years  went  by  this  mantis 
proved  to  be  able  to  withstand  the  Winter  conditions 
in  our  northern  climate  and  it  has  gradually  in- 
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creased  and  spread  over  the  central  part  of  the 
State.  We  shall  never  know  just  how  this  mantis 
from  Europe  got  into  our  country,  but  probably  a 
batch  of  its  eggs,  stuck  to  an  apple  or  pear  tree 
among  a  shipment  of  nursery  stock,  landed  some¬ 
where  in  Central  New  York.  It  was  a  happy  oc¬ 
currence  for  this  was  the  only  praying  mantis  which 
up  to  that  time  had  been  able  to  live  in  our  northern 
climate.  It  feeds  entirely  upon  living  insects  and 
is  “absolutely  harmless  to  man  and  beast.”  As  Prof. 
Comstock  has  said,  praying  mantes  “are  pious-look¬ 
ing  fellows,  with  their  front  legs  clasped  together  in 
front  of  their  meek,  alert  faces,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  are  called  praying  mantes  in  most  coun¬ 
tries.  But  the  only  prayer  that  could  ever  enter  the 
mind  of  a  mantis  would  be  that  some  unwary  insect 


might  come  near  enough  for  him  to  grab  it  with  his 
hypocritical  claws,  and  so  get  a  meal.” 

The  full-grown  mantis  is  nearly  21/i  inches  long 
(Fig.  1).  Some  of  them  are  apple-green  while  others 
are  light-brown  in  color.  In  either  case,  the  in¬ 
dividuals  usually  blend  with  the  color  of  the  branch 
upon  which  they  are  quietly  resting  while  waiting 
for  an  insect  to  come  within  reach  of  their  claws. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  Autumn  in  a  thick,  light- 
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brown  to  grayish  mass  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length 
(Fig.  4).  The  egg  mass  is  attached  to  various  ob¬ 
jects — branches  of  trees,  stems  of  grapevines,  edges 
of  fence  boards,  stems  of  large  weeds  and  even  of 
grasses.  The  grayish  batches  of  eggs  can  be  found 
out-of-doors  at  any  time  from  the  last  of  September 
to  May  and  should  be  left  undisturbed  where  they 
are  found  so  that  they  may  hatch  in  the  Spring. 

Some  three  years  before  the  discovery  of  the 
European  mantis  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  much 
larger,  more  striking  species,  the  Chinese  mantis  (T. 
sinensis)  was  found  near  Germantown,  Pa.  It  was 
supposed  that  this  mantis  would  not  live  as  far 
north  as  New  York  State.  Indeed  some  of  its  eggs 
were  brought  to  Ithaca  several  years  ago  but  ap¬ 
parently  they  were  not  able  to  survive  the  Winter 
climate.  Now,  however,  this  mantis  seems  to  have 
spread  northward  and  has  become  estab¬ 
lished  on  Long  Island  in  abundance.  The 
mantes  and  their  large  unfamiliar  egg 
masses  are  so  abundant  that  people  have 
become  worried  for  fear  a  new  insect  pest 
has  invaded  the  island,  where  there  are 
already  plenty. 

The  Chinese  mantis  is  much  larger  than 
the  European  form.  The  adult  mantis  is 
about  3  V-_*  inches  long  with  large  brown¬ 
ish-green  wings  (Feb.  2).  The  egg  mass 
is  large,  somewhat  globular  in  shape  and 
about  the  size  of  an  English  walnut  (Fig. 
3).  These  masses,  which  are  attached  to 
the  branches  of  trees  and  other  objects, 
are  conspicuous  during  the  Winter  season. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  place 
undisturbed  and  protected  as  far  as 
possible. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  accompanying  pic¬ 
tures  of  these  two  mantids  and  their  egg 
masses,  taken  many  years  ago  by  Prof. 
Slingerland,  may  aid  in  the  recognition  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  these  important  friends  of  man.  We  may 
feel  fortunate  that  these  two  flesh-eating  insects 
have  become  established  in  our  country.  In  the 
familiar  words  of  Joe  Jefferson  in  his  classic  role 
of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  we  should  say  to  them,  “May 
you  live  long  and  prosper.” 


Strawberry  Growing  in  Florida 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  strawberry  growing-section  of  Florida,  and  the 
way  the  crop  is  handled  down  there  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  northern  growers.  Plant  City  is  the  center 
of  this  business,  and  for  miles  around  the  principal 
crop  is  berries.  They  are  grown  in  a  very  different 
manner  there  from  in  the  North,  the  plants  being 
set  out  in  September  on  raised  beds  of  two  rows 
each,  the  rows  about  a  foot  and  a  half  apart,  and 
the  plants  about  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  Then  a 
space  of  about  three  feet  is  left  between  each  of 
these  beds  which  allows  for  drainage  in  case  of 
heavy  rains.  The  best  berry  land  is  in  the  lowlands 
where  there  is  plenty  of  moisture,  and  sometimes 
they  would  be  flooded  if  set  out  on  the  level  as  we 
set  them  in  the  North.  Cultivation  is  all  done  by 
hand  except  between  the  beds  where  horse  cultiva¬ 
tors  are  used,  or  rather  mules,  as  they  are  used 
principally  in  the  South. 

Regular  commercial  fertilizer  is  used  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  ton  to  the  acre  in  three  applications,  first 
before  the  plants  are  set,  then  awhile  after,  and 
then  when  they  commence  blooming.  The  first  ber¬ 
ries  are  picked  about  three  months  after  the  plants 
are  set,  or  the  first  of  December,  and  they  continue 
to  bear  until  about  the  first  of  April.  The  plants 
do  not  throw  out  runners  as  in  the  North  but  re¬ 
main  bushy. 

The  berries  are  picked  by  the  quart  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  for  picking  and  one  cent  for  packing. 
They  are  taken  to  the  packing  shed  where  they  are 
washed,  and  spread  out  on  burlap  to  dry,  and  then 
packed  in  pint  boxes  by  expert  packers  who  arrange 
the  top  layer  in  an  attractive  manner.  Then  thev 
are  placed  in  crates  containing  three  layers  of  12 
pints  each,  and  taken  to  the  market  at  Plant  City, 
which  is  located  on  the  railroad  near  the  station. 
Here  are  found  buyers  representing  produce  mer¬ 
chants  from  the  principal  cities  of  "the  North  who 
make  bids  on  each  farmer's  load  as  he  drives  up. 
When  he  has  secured  the  best  price  offer  for  his 
berries,  the  buyer  gives  him  a  ticket,  and  he  takes 
the  berries  over  to  an  express  car  which  is  being 
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loaded  by  this  buyer.  There  is  a  man  in 
charge  here  who  nails  on  the  tops  of  the 
crates,  pastes  labels  on  the  ends  of  the 
crates  and  loads  them  into  the  car  ready 
for  their  trip  to  the  northern  markets. 

Most  of  the  berries  move  by  refrigera¬ 
tor  express,  some  moving  by  freight,  and 
some  in  what  is  called  pony  refrigerators 
by  express,  these  being  a  large  chest  hold¬ 
ing  from  GO  to  150  pints,  with  ice  in  a 
central  compartment.  The  farmer  gets  his 
cash  the  next  day,  so  that  after  he  has 
sold  his  berries  on  the  platform  he  has 
nothing  further  to  worry  about  in  the 
marketing  end.  This  same  market  buys 
anything  in  the  truck  line  the  farmer  may 
bring  in,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  one 
hamper  of  beans  or  a  hundred. 

About  5.000  pints  to  the  acre  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  yield  in  Florida.  The  price 
this  Winter  has  averaged  low,  about  10 
cents  a  pint,  being  due  to  the  restricted 
purchasing  power  of  the  consumers  in  the 
North,  so  that,  coupled  with  a  very  hot 
and  dry  Winter  in  Florida,  which  has  cut 
down  the  crop  this  season,  the  return  to 
the  growers  has  not  been  very  profitable. 
In  good  seasons  as  high  as  $1,000  per 
acre  gross  returns  have  been  made. 

While  living  conditions  are  cheap  in 
Florida,  the  price  of  good  berry  land  lo¬ 
cated  on  good  roads  near  town  runs  from 
$300  to  $1,000  an  acre.  Three  crops  are 
grown  on  this  land,  berries  first,  then  in 
February  peppers  and  tomatoes  are  set 
between  the  plants,  so  that  when  the 
berry  season  is  done  about  the  first  of 
April,  these  crops  are  partly  grown  on 
the  same  ground.  When  they  are  through 
corn  is  planted  for  a  Summer  crop. 

Plant  City  is  the  only  shipping  center 
for  Winter  strawberries  in  the  United 
States,  the  section  for  40  miles  or  so 
around  this  town  being  the  only  section  of 
the  country  which  produces  strawberries 
commercially  in  the  Winter  season. 
Louisiana  follows  Florida  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  production  of  berries. 

Long  Island.  thomas  k.  hayi.es. 


growers  that  nitrogen  in  such  forms  as 
nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  etc., 
will  favorably  affect  the  growth  and  yield 
of  fruit  trees,”  J.  H.  Gourley,  horticul¬ 
turist,  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  told  the 
recent  annual  meetings  of  the.  Virginia 
and  Illinois  horticultural  societies.  ‘‘This 
is  particularly  true  of  sod  orchards,”  he 
said.  “The  experiment  stations  have 
made  no  more  striking  contribution  to  or¬ 
charding  than  that.”  lie  added  that  in 
the  larger  orchard  regions  of  Ohio,  the 
soil  is  likely  to  run  acid,  often  extremely 
so,  “which  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  account 
for  the  poor  cover  crops  that  are  so  often 
grown.  We  would  not  minimize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  better  fertility  but  too  often 
this  matter  of  soil  acidity  has  been  over¬ 
looked  and  some  provision  must  be  made 
for  improving  the  situation.”  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Station  can  agree  to  this;  in  one 
of  the  experimental  blocks  in  a  Blue-grass 
sod  at  that  place,  an  extremely  high  soil 
acidity  in  certain  spots  absolutely  pre¬ 
vents  the  grass  growth.  In  other  spots, 
where  the  acidity  is  slight,  but  where 
there  is  no  better  soil  conditions  other¬ 
wise,  the  Blue-grass  growth  is  luxuriant. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 


Business  Bits 

Dubay  Seed  Treating  Chart,  free  from 
Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Dept.  A,  105  Hudson 
St.,  New  York.  All  about  the  use  of 
Semesan  on  potatoes  and  other  seeds  for 
prevention  of  disease. 

“Feeding  Practices”  is  the  title  of  a 
3S-page  booklet,  from  the  National 
Cottonseed  Products  Association,  Dallas, 
Texas,  of  interest  and  value  to  farmers 
and  feeders. 


“Corn  Yesterday,  Today  and  To¬ 
morrow.”  A  beautifully  printed  bulletin 
from  Corn  Industries  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  Indianapolis.  All  about  King  Corn 
and  his  family. 


Orchard  Seedlings 

Peaches  Frost  Damaged 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Box  1230,  York, 
Pa.,  have  issued  a  new  catalog,  featuring 
the  full  line  of  Iron  Age  potato  planters 
and  other  tools. 


The  cold  weather  of  early  March  has 
inflicted  various  amounts  of  damage  to 
peaches  in  at  least  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  exact  amount  of  injury  is  not  yet 
clear,  although  a  fair  crop  is  probably 
still  in  sight  in  most  of  the  State  if  noth¬ 
ing  more  happens  to  kill  the  remaining 
buds.  Peach-growers  in  Western  and 
Southern  Illinois  fear  the  worst,  as  do 
those  in  Michigan,  because  temperatures 
of  zero  or  below,  coupled  with  the  ad¬ 
vanced  condition  of  the  buds,  indicate 
that  the  results  could  be  serious.  How¬ 
ever,  if  only  5  per  cent  of  the  buds  sur¬ 
vive  on  a  tree  with  a  heavy  prospective 
bloom,  and  these  are  well  distributed  on 
the  trees,  a  practically  full  crop  is  still 
possible. 

West  Virginia  Advocates  Destruction 
of  Unprofitable  Trees 

The  West  Virginia  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  co-operating  with  the  college  of 
agriculture,  University  of  West  Virginia, 
lias  inaugurated  a  campaign  to  pull  out 
trees  “at  present  unprofitable,  due  to 
drought  injury,  disease,  mouse  injury, 
crowding,  unproductive  soils,  poor  varie¬ 
ties,”  because  “such  trees  constitute  a 
source  of  much  low-grade  fruit  to  injure 
the  markets  for  a  high-grade  product,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  to  an  increasing 
extent ;  and  constitute  also  a  source  of  in¬ 
festation  of  disease  and  insect  pests,  as 
well  as  causing  a  direct  money  loss  to  the 
grower  by  requiring  almost  as  much  care 
and  expense  as  profitable  trees.”  A  check¬ 
up  on  the  number  of  trees  removed  in  this 
campaign  will  be  made  later  in  the  year. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  great  is 
the  response. 

Illinois  Orchard  Cost  Cutting 
Program 

An  eight  point  program  designed  to 
help  orchardists  cut  production  costs  and 
“get  at  least  a  'small  margin  of  profit  in 
1932”  is  being  pushed  throughout  Illinois 
by  the  Illinois  Extension  Service.  Thirty 
county  schools  are  being  held  to  acquaint 
fruit-growers  with  the  eight  points.  They 
are:  (1)  Economical  spraying;  (2)  tree 
thinning  and  culling;  (3)  gross  pruning 
instead  of  detail  pruning  wherever  possi¬ 
ble ;  (4)  less  cultivation;  (5)  use  of 

more  horse  power  and  less  tractor  power  ; 
(0)  quantity  buying  of  materials;  (7) 
revaluation  of  investment  to  lessen  over¬ 
head  expense,  and  (8)  repair  machinery. 

Relative  Effectiveness  of  Limestone 
Particles  of  Different  Sizes 

A  bulletin  of  this  name  has  recently 
been  issued  by  the  Cornell  _  University 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  It  in¬ 
dicates  that  where  a  ground  soft  lime¬ 
stone  (not  burnt  lime)  is  used  to  correct 
soil  acidity,  the  size  of  the  pieces  should 
be  such  that  all  the  particles  would  pass 
through  a  10-mesli  sieve,  giving  enough 
particles  of  the  finer  sizes  to  be  effective 
immediately.  When  hard  limestone  is 
used,  the  particles  should  be  smaller  for 
best  results,  with  the  actual  fineness  de¬ 
pending  on  the  degree  of  hardness  of  the 
limestone  under  consideration.  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  a  20-mesh  limestone  of  the  hard 
type  is  considered  fine  enough,  since  this 
gives  enough  tiny  particles  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  manufacture  to  give  the  de¬ 
sired  immediate  response,  when  the 
largest  pieces  all  pass  through  the  20- 
mesh  screen. 

Orchard  Soil  Acidity  Too  Often 
Overlooked 

“It  is  unnecessary  to  produce  evidence 
for  an  audience  of  progressive  fruit- 
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&  Burn  Weeds  While  Green 


Clean  up  the  modern,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hauck 
Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth— seed  and 
etaik.  All  yearusefor  country  place,  farm,  orchard,  park* 
Does  4  men’s  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 

New,  low-priced  unit.  HAUOK  MFG.  CO..  123 
Tenth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical.  Proven  PowerCultivator  for 
Gardeners.  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists ,  N  ursery  men  .Fruit  Growers. 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  33rd  Av.SE.Minneapolis.Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


C.  O.  D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion 

CCftin  un  M fl II CV  Plants.  All  varieties.  Prompt 
O Kill  II  till  III UNu  I  shipment.  0OO-6O0,  1000-95*. 

5000-$8. 75.  GEORGIA  PLANT  CO..  Albany,  Ga. 

FROSTPROOF  Cabbage  Plants  and  all  best  varieties. 

Tomato,  $1.00— 1C00.  WHOLESALE  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. 

Graded  Lancaster  County  ^ 

Sorted  by  a  state  expert.  S.  J.  Stoltzfus,  R.  1,  Gap,  Pa. 


CHOICE  SEED— Grain.  Barley  and  Oats  mixed.  $ 1 .65 
per  100  F.  O.  B.  GEO.  BOWDISU  .  Esperance,  N.  ¥. 


ARS 


NATEt/ 

LEAD 


_ /f/jO ARSENITE  OF  ZINC 
tO  much  of  your  profit  depends  on  ARSENATE  OF  CALCIUM 


BORDEA UX  MIXTURE 
NICO  T/NESULPHA  TE 
PARADICH  LORO  BENZENE 
SULPHUR  DUSTS  , 
BORDEAUX  DUST 


the  SIZE,  COLOR  and  PERFEC¬ 
TION  of  your  fruit  that  your  spray  or 
dust  applications  in  the  months  ahead 
are  vitally  important.There’s  no  profit  in 
picking  ‘stung’  fruit — or  scabby  apples  or 
brown  rot  infected  peaches  “DRI- 
TOMIC”  SULPHUR  has  the  triple 
advantage  of  (1)  preventing  disease  in¬ 
fection,  (2)  improving  the  color  and  bloom  of  the  fruit  and  (3)  accom¬ 
plishing  both  throughout  the  warm  weather  without  injury.  Use  it  in 
combination  with  RELIABLE  “ORCHARD  BRAND”  ARSENATE  of 
LEAD  and  improve  the  quality  of  your  crop.  ‘S?  Tell  your  dealer  you 
must  have  ORCHARD  BRAND  MATERIALS. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

40  Rector  Street  »  *  New  York 

Buffalo,  Providence,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 


Montezuma  (Ga.),  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 


Seattle. 


DRITOMIC 

kJci^c  jjol  <zfnntm&t  I4dc  ULPHUR 


ORCHARD 

flBRANDfu  GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  40  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  1932  “Cash  Crops.” 

Name . 

Address , . 


rSPRj^.-DUST) 


ONION  SEED 

Yellow  Danvei1 
South  Port  Yellow  Globe 
South  Port  Ked  Globe 
Extra  Early  lied  and  Yellow 

R.  W.  ANDERSON  .  FLORIDA,  N.  Y. 


CaoiI  Golden  Gem,  Whipple’s  Yellow, 
dweei  UOin  oeeu  Burpee.  This  seed  of  highest 
quality  at  reasonable  prices.  I  grow  seed  corn  on  con¬ 
tract.  Write  for  prices.  DONALD  COON,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS— 75  largo  bulbs,  15  varieties  named,  VA" 
up,  $1.  125  medium  bulbs,  15  varieties  named.  H" 
to  1%"  $1,  prepaid.  Ask  for  list.  H.  L.  Pcinze,  NorlhhorD.Mass. 


Water  Lilies 


and  Aquatics.  Ask  for  free 
circular.  S.  B.  HUTTON, 
Box  R,  ^Pemberton,  N.  J. 


15 


BEAUTIFUL  DAHLIAS— extra  large  variety,  labeled. 
$1.25.  Prepaid.  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa, 


PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

That  Live  Outdoors  in  Winter 
Will  Bloom  Freely  This  Year 

Delphiniums,  Hollyhocks,  Canterbury  Bells,  Foxgloves, 
Phlox,  Blue  Bells,  and  259  other  varieties.  Also  Pansies, 
Hoses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Dahlias,  Gladiolus.  Catalogue 
free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  CHOICE  FREE 


of  100  Strawberry  plants  or 
100  Washington  Asparagus 
roots,  with  any  and  all  orders  to  amount  of  S5.00. 

Selected  from  my  amazing  low  priced  list — received 
on  or  before  April  10th  1952. 

P°r  ^ears  ^  H.  BurSOfl 


Well  : 
Nurseryman 


Clifton,  N.  Y. 


varieties  hardy',  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  beautiflers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  $1.  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


g-%  m  ya  n  m  f*  t  S  I  C  f°r  Giin  pocket  books  have 
VI  L.  Mt  SJ  ■  L.  &  already  beat  the  depression. 
Send  for  list.  E.  N.  TILTON  -  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


H  O  WA.  XL  H>  17 

Just  the  money-maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown— 

Strawberry  Plants  fo«'$f3.5o-5ook$V.(f()-Vuoo. 

Postage  paid.  Has.  31.  Brit  ton  Chepaeliet,  R.  I. 


EXTRA  CHOICE  CERTIFIED  PLANTS.  Premier 
Strawberry.  $3.50  per  1,000;  Dunlaps,  $3  per  1,000, 
5.000-$ 1 3.75,  10,000-$25;  Washington.  $7  per  1,000; 
Chief  Red  Raspberry,  $5  per  100;  Cumberland  Black 
Raspberry,  $10  per  1.000.  Free  list.  Write,  let’s  get 
acquainted.  M.  H.  WILKINSON,  Allegan,  Mich. 


BERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Wineberry 
Plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  Roots.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


Premier  Strawberry  Plants 

$3.25-1000,  5000-$14.85.  Raspberry  Plants,  $9.45  and 
up.  Catalog  free.  Z1I.KE  BROS.  NURSERY,  Buroda,  Mich. 


7  Fine  ROSES,  $2.35 

With  Rare  New  ROSLYN  FREE 

These  seven  Roses  are  the  finest  hardy  Everblooming 
varieties  we  could  assemble.  The  new  Roslyn  which 
we  include  as  a.  premium  is  listed  in  Nursery  Catalogs 
at  $2  each.  The  others  are:  HOLLYWOOD,  new, 
rose-red;  MARY  PICKFORD,  yellow:  TALISMAN, 
blended  copper,  apricot  and  gold;  JOANNA  HILL, 
deep  yellow;  E.  G.  HILL,  dazzling  scarlet;  ANNIE 
LAURIE,  flesh  pink;  PREMIER  SUPREME,  deep  rose 
pink.  All  are  big,  strong  2-year  plants  that  will 
bloom  a  few  weeks  after  planting. 

A  big  Rose  Collection,  eight  in  all,  including  the 
Roslyn,  for  $2.35,  postpaid,  insured  delivery.  ’’Rose 
Lovers’  Guide.”  helpful  garden  manual,  included  free 
With  every  order.  Send  yours  today. 

Honorable  Treatment  Guaranteed 

Reynolds’  Farms  s™>hR'»OT»Si,.2coni,. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  187  exquisite  varieties  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


25%  TO  60% 

on  cost  of  yotmg  fruit  trees,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  roses, 
berry  plants,  etc.  When  you  order 
from  us  you  save  jobbers,’  dealers’ 
and  salesmen’s  profit.  We  raise 
these  plants  ourselves  and  sell  them 
at  very  low  price.  Send  us  list  of 
what  you  are  thinking  of  planting 
and  let  us  quote  you  a  mighty  low 
price. 

ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO.,  Rockfall,  Conn. 


12  Wonderful  Gladiolus 

from  France  and  Holland,  only  25c 

Gorgeous  colors.  No  two  alike.  Plump,  vigorous, 
blooming  size  bulbs.  Reds,  pinks,  whites,  salmons 
and  lavenders.  Also  our  catalog  describing  1,000 
varieties  of  Peonies,  Irises  and  Gladiolus.  A  package 
of  rare  Lily  Seed  from  China  included  with  every 
order.  We  pay  the  postage.  This  is  the  best  offer 
ever  made  to  lovers  of  flowers.  INDIAN  SPRING 
FARMS,  Inc.,  Box  R,  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry  Varieties — Premier,  Success,  Win.  Belt, 
Blakemore,  Howard  17,  Big  Joe,  Aroma,  Lupton,  Gandy, 
Chesapeake,  also  Mastodon  and  Progressive  everbearing. 
100  Prepaid,  larger  lots  collect  100  500  1000  5000 

The  Summer  varieties . 85  $2.25  $4.00  $18.75 

Mastodon  &  Progressive  E.  B.  1.35  4.50  8.00  38.75 

Cabbage  plants . 50  1.25  2.00  9.00 

Beets,  Lettuce  &  B.  Sprouts...  .60  1.50  2.50  11.25 

Cauliflower . 75  2.50  4.50  20.00 

Tomato  &  Pepper . 85  1.75  3.00  13.75 

Sweet  Potato  &  Celery . 60  1.50  2.50  11.25 

Plant  list  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants  before^getting  my  catalogue, 

it’s  free.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D-,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


FOR  SALE 

State  Certilied,  3  yr.  old  Latham  Red  Raspberry  Plants, 
$2.95  per  hun.  Snyder  Blackberries,  $2.50  per  hun. 
Strawberry  Plants.  0.  H.  S1IANTLEY  •  Bennington,  Vt. 


□  Dlonie  Certified  Latham,  Herbert, 

Kaspnerry  r'lanis  $15.00-1000.  cuthbert, $10.00- 

1000.  Any  one  $2.00-100.  W.  HALBERT  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES  ^w^oLS 


berries  for  a 
customer.  We 
want  every  cus¬ 
tomer  to  be  our 
friend.  Let’s  get  started.  We 
have  a  berry  book  for  you  that 
may  prove  interesting  and  help¬ 
ful.  No  charge.  No  obligation. 
Address  The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FOB  SALE— Certified  disease  free  Black  Raspberry 
Sets.  ERNEST  LARKIN  -  Wolcott,  N.  Y 


I  SOY  BEANS— Wilson,  $1.25  per  bushel 
rOl  dale  I  ANDREW  MARTIN  -  Milford,  Del 


Extra  fine  wilson  soy  beans  si.oo  per  bu 

f.o.b.  Delmar,  Del.  EDWIN  BRICKERT,  Delmar,  Del 


Carey’s  Strawberries  Pay 

Strong,  healthy  well  rooted  plants  that  please.  Premier, 
Big  Joe,  Gandy  and  Lupton  at  $3.50-per  1000.  Chesa¬ 
peake  at  S4.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  in  Md.,  N.  J.,  Penna. 
and  N.  Y.  States.  Order  now. 

W.  H.  Carey  &  Son  Box  9  Pittsville,  Md. 
Remember  we  please— F.O.B.— Price  list  free. 
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The  sturdy,  compact  Centaur  Tractor  easily 
does  ail  the  work  of  a  team  of  horses.  Full 


riding  ...  backs  of  its  own  power  ...  very 
economical  to  operate.  Ideal  for  poultry  and 
truck  farms,  in  orchards,  groves 


There  is  a 
place  for 
a  Centaur 
Tractor 
on  every 
farm. 


Send  for 

FREE  CATALOG  . .  tells  all  about 


the  Centaur,  how  it  fits  into  your  farming  program. 


Name. 


Address - - - - - 

Mail  to  Centaur  Tractor  Coro.  22-A  Main  St..  Greenwich,  Ohio 


WALSH  *oV 
GARDEN  V 
TRACTOR 

AND  POWFP  mou/etd 


a  I  .  A£ID  POWER  mower 

rVo.o  °SP  ete  GaSoei!gined  Outfit  for  Gardeners  Flc 
i  tists.  Nurseries,  Suburbanites,  Fruit 
[  Growers,  Poultrymen  &  Small  Farmers. 

|  easy  TO  USE— -easy  to  own 

D^C'l;VV‘',yr,'vnh.han:1  hoeing,  weeding, 
land  oUter  back-breaking  tasks.  Built 
*9  walk  or  ride  and  with 
Single  or  Twin  Engine., 

RUNS  BELT  MACHINES 

like  Feed  Mills,  Washing 
Machines. Pumps. Saws. etc 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE 


Plows 
Discs 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows  Hay 
and  Lawns 


Speeding  up  work  and  saving  expense. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  — PAYMENT  PLAN 

Present  Factory  offer  makes  it  easy 
\f°  ownji  Walsh.  Write  Today! 

WALSH  TRACTOn  CO. 

3378  Talmage  Av. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 

New 

^  Models 


cmjEEnni 


Destroy  weeds  that  infest 
your  place  with  Aeroil  Weed 
Burner.  The  terrific  heat, 
2000°  F.  kills  all  foul  weeds  while  green 
— Leaves,  steins,  roots,  rootstocks.  Aeroil 
Torches  also  used  for  disinfecting  poultry 
houses,  livestock  Quarters,  utensils— for 
100%  sanitation.  Used  by  over  50  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges.  Write  for  free  pamphlet 

"  No.  104-FX.  AEROIL  BURNER, 

Co..  Inc.  West  New  York.  N.  J. 
r.  176  N.  Wacker  Dr.  Chicago.  Ill- 


FREE 

SAMPLE  COPY 
FLOWER  GROWER 

A  magazine  specially  edited  for 
gardening  enthusiasts.  Intensely 
practical,  stimulating,  helpful. 
Unlike  any  other.  Paste  this 
adv.  on  postal  or  enclose  in 
envelope  with  name  and  address; 
we’ll  mail  sample  copy. 

FLOWER  GROWER 
109  No.  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


savITmoney 

Use  INGERS0LL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  Ail  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

URT  free  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


i  FRUIT 

SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS-ORNAMENTALS 

of  REDUCTION  from  1931  prices  in  most 
Ow  JO  varieties.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm 
Flowers  and  Garden  Seeds.  We  have  500,000  fruit 
trees,  evergreens, shade  trees,  etc.  New- 
est  varieties.  Get  free  1932  catalog.  Lists 
everything  for  garden,  farm  and  lawn.  Write  /An/S 

/C/S 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House  /  jfi 
Box  II,  Geneva.  Ohio 


Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees  harSIr?e°hetserm 

Early'  and  prolific  hearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY,  Box  168,  R0CKP0RT,  IND. 


RIllP  Rtlhv  SnrilPP  i  100  postpaid,  $5.  Ever- 
Diue  DdUy  api  ULt  greens  and  Nursery  Slock. 

Send  for  catalog.  CASSEL  NURSERY  -  Mantua,  Ohio 


If)  MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES— 4  6  ft..  $1.25 

iu  $10  00  per  10(1.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Dansville.  N,  Y. 


DA  V  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna- 

LJ \J  A  W  \J \J U  mental.  Well  rooted  plants.  $1.20 
dozen,  delivered.  MAX  NURSERY  •  Mineral,  Virginia 


Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs 

There  is  nothing  that  can  make  the 
exterior  of  a  bouse  look  so  homey  as 
growing  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  In 
thinking  _  of  shrubs  we  usually  get  a 
mental  picture  of  lilacs,  syringas,  snow¬ 
balls  and  Hydrangeas.  These  are  the  old 
stand-bys,  and  very  fine  ones,  too,  hut 
there  are  also  a  great  many  not  so  well 
known  shrubs  with  which  it  would  be 
well  to  become  acquainted. 

Among  these  are  Buddleia  alternifolia 
and  Buddleia  Davidi  magnifica,  the 
common  names  of  which  are  Chinese  and 
ox-eye  butterfly  bush,  respectively.  The 
former  is  hardy,  a  rapid  grower  which 
attains  a  height  of  several  feet ;  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  fragrant  lilac-colored  flowers 
are  borne  in  racemes  from  midsummer 
till  frost.  The  latter  dies  to  the  ground 
each  Fall  in  the  North,  but  sends  up  new 
wood  in  the  Spring  to  a  height  of  five 
feet.  The  blossoms  and  period  of  bloom¬ 
ing  are  similar  to  the  Chinese  variety. 

Sourwood  or  Oxydendrum  arboreum,  is 
another  very  attractive  shrub  which 
blooms  in  midsummer,  .the  drooping  bell¬ 
shaped  flowers  being  borne  in  wide,  out- 
flun’g  panicles.  The  gloss-y  green  leaves 
turn  to  a  brilliant  red  in  Autumn.  Dyer’s 
greenweed,  Genista  tinctoria,  is  an  un¬ 
usual  shrub  growing  in  compact  form’  to 
about  three  feet  in  height  with  green 
bark  and  branches  and  bright  yellow  pea- 
shaped  flowers,  which  appear  in  mid¬ 
summer.  The  creamy-white  flowers  of  the 
sweet  pepper  hush  (Clethra  alnifolia)  are 
very  fragrant  and  are  borne  in  long 
racemes  from  July  to  September.  This 
bush  grows  to  a  height  of  several  feet. 
The  rose  acacia  (Robinia  hispida)  is  a 
very  pleasing  low-growing  shrub  which 
bears  clusters  of  pink  flowers  in  Spring, 
resembling  those  of  the  locust. 

One  of  the  most  fragrant  shrubs  is 
Daphne  Cneorum  or  garland  flower.  It 
is  a  compact  little  evergreen  perennial 
growing  15  inches  high,  which  bears 
clusters  of  tiny  rose-pink  floivers  in 
Summer  and  Fall.  Another  desirable 
low-growing  shrub  is  the  Scotch  broom 
(Cytisus  scoparius)  which  is  of  slim, 
erect  growth.  The  pea-shaped  flowers  are 
yellow  and  appear  in  May  and  June. 

Maple-leaf  Viburnum  (Viburnum  aceri- 
folium)  is  very  hardy,  attaining  a  height 
of  five  feet.  The  flowers  are  creamy-white, 
followed  by  black  berries,  and  the  foliage 
turns  to  a  gorgeous  pink  in  Fall.  May¬ 
flower  Viburnum  (V.  Carlesi)  is  another 
variety  of  the  same  family  which  is 
worthy  of  mention.  It  is  slow-growing 
and  not  very  plentiful.  The  flowers  are 
similar  to  the  trailing  arbutus  both  in 
color  and  fragrance. 

A  shrub  which  grows  to  a  height  of  15 
or  20  feet  is  the  Siberian  pea  tree 
(Caragana  arborescens)  and  it  is  very 
hardy.  The  pea-shaped  flowers  are  bright 
yellow  and  appear  in  early  Summer. 
White  fringe  (Chionanthus  virginica)  is 
another  large  shrub,  with  glossy  dark 
green  foliage  and  feathery  racemes  of 
pure  white  flowers  which  bloom  in  June. 

Ninebark  ( Physocarpus  opulifolius)  is 
a  fast-growing  shrub  which  attains  a 
large  size  in  a  short  time,  and  the  flat 
•racemes  of  cream-colored  flowers  appear 
in  early  Summer,  Golden  ninebark  is 
similar,  with  the  exception  of  the  foliage, 
•which  is  golden  yellow. 

Of  course  everyone  knows  and  loves 
the  Spira'a  Van  Houttei,  and  those  who 
would  wish  it  to  remain  longer  in 
bloom  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
■there  is  a  variety,  Spiraea  trichocarpa, 
which  is  similar  to  Van  Houttei  and 
blooms  two  or  three  weeks  later.  There 
is  the  Ural  false*  Spiraea  (Sorbaria 
sorhifolia)  which  blooms  from  June 
.till  August,  the  flowers  being  borne  in 
plumy  white  clusters.  This  shrub  sends 
up  suckers  freely,  forming  large  clumps 
several  feet  high. 

If  a  shrub  is  desired  more  for  its 
foliage,  Euonymus  alatus  compacta  is 
one  of  the  best.  It  grows  to  a  height  of 
about  four  feet  and  is  as  broad  as  it  is 
tall.  In  Autumn  the  foliage  is  very 
brilliant.  Snowy  elder  ( Sarubucus  cana¬ 
densis)  is  a  native  New  England  shrub 
which  is  truly  beautiful.  The  foliage  is 
very  attractive  and  great  corymbs  of 
fragrant  white  flowers  bloom  in  June. 
The  cut-leaf  elder  is  similar  to  the  snowy 
form  with  the  exception  of  the  leaves. 
Pearl  bush  ( Spine  a  grandiflora)  is  a 
very  fine  shrub  with  white  flowers  like 
pearls  which  cover  it  in  May. 

A  new  hardy  syringa  is  Philadelphus 
Virginale,  which  is  very  beautiful.  The 
snow-white  flowers  are  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  old-fashioned  syringa,  are 
semi-double  and  very  fragrant.  It  blooms 
profusely  in  June  and  occasionally 
through  the  Summer  and  Fall. 

Cut-leaf  Steplianandra  is  a  small  shrub 
with  graceful,  drooping  branches,  fern¬ 
like  leaves  and  creamy-white  flowers 
which  appear  in  June. 

Among  the  lilacs,  the  hybrid  varieties 
are  rapidly  becoming  most  popular  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  they  begin  to  bloom 
within  a  year  or  two  after  planting. 
Some  of  the  best  are  Madame  Lemoine,  a 
beautiful  double  white,  Marie  Legraye, 
a  single  white.  Belle  do  Nancy,  a  double 
rose-pink.  Katherine  Havemeyer,  a  large 
double  blue,  and  Charles  Joly,  a  double 
dark  crimson. 

The  above  list  is  small  compared  to  the 
flowering  shrubs  obtainable,  but  I  have 
endeavored  to  portray  those  most  de¬ 
sirable  for  a  cold  climate,  with  a  wide 
range  of  sizes,  colors  and  blossoming 
periods.  Bernice  akin. 


DIBBLE’S 


NORTHERN  GROWN 

Alfalfa  Seed  ’S" 

CLOVER  SEED  U.  S.  Verified. 

TIMOTHY  SEED  mrdy. 

One  quality  only  for  40  years. 

The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable’  ’ 

TODAY’S  PRICES 

Montana  Common  Alfalfa . $11.40  per  bn. 

Montana- Idaho  Grimm .  12.90  per  bu. 

Canadian  Variegated .  13.80  per  bu. 

Medium  Red  Clover .  10.80  per  bu. 

Mammoth  Red  Clover .  10.80  per  bu. 

Fancy  Alsike .  10..20  per  bu. 

White  Blossom  Sweet  Clover .  '4.25  per  bu. 

T'mo‘hy  . . . .  2.75  per  bu. 

(Full  bag)  3  Bu.  for .  7.50 

Timothy-Alsike  Natural  Mixture  . .  .  3.50  per  bu. 

(Average  22%  Alsike) 

(Full  bag)  3  Bu.  for .  10.00 

Seed  Corn  as  low  as .  1.25  per  bu. 

Seed  Oats  as  low  as .  .60  per  bu. 

Alpha  Sc  Oderbrucker  Barley . 90  per  bu. 

State  .Certified  and  Selected  Seed  Potatoes. 

“Everything  for  the  Farm” 

a*  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 
CilalogAjompleteJ’riee  List — FREE.  Use  the  coupon  or  a  postal  card. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  Catalog  and  Complete  Price  List. 

Name . 

P.  0 . 

State  . 


zip 

Write  for  circular  describing  our  seeds  from  varieties,  strains  and 
sources  recommended  by  experiment  station:  also  triple  strength 
fertilizer,  and  chemicals  for  potato  scab  control,  seed  treating  and 
inoculating,  dusting  and  spraying.  They  help  you  save  money  and 
make  money.  Write  today. 

K.  C.  Livermore  Box  R  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS,  CABBAGE,  SWEET  CORN 


Our  Spring  Grain 
Mixtures  make 
feed  costs  lower. 
They  include  high¬ 
est  yielders  that 
ripen  together. 
Leading  dairymen 
use  them.  Ask  for 
details. 


rp ^nrr’c  BERRY 

JCARFF  S  plants 

New  Logan  -  Black  Beauty 
Disease  Resistant  Blackcaps. 
Chief  _  Latham 
Most  Profitable  Red  Raspberry. 
Finest  Shrubs  -  Evergreens 
at  Lowest  Prices. 

Send  for  FREE  copy  of  our  New 
IS- Faye  Catalog. 

W.  N .  SCAItFF’S  SONS 
Box  18  JSew  Carlisle,  Ohio 

BARGAIN  YEAR  IN 

STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Never  before  have  we 
sold  good  plants  so  cheap. 
For  prices  see  back  cover 
page  R.N.Y.  March  5th. 
Or  write  for  Free  Catalog. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  assess 


Luscious  Strawberries 

FROM  YOUR  OWN  GARDEN 

Set  plants  NOW.  We  will  send  you 

50  Premier  Best  Early 
50  Big  Joe  Best  Midseason 
50  Chesapeake  Best  Late 
50  Mastodon  Best  Everbearer 

All  for  $2.50  postpaid.  25  plants 
of  each  $1.50  or  100  of  each  $4.00, 
all  postpaid.  Berry-Book  Free. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  So.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  them.  Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants.  Fruit  Trees  including  all 
the  new  and  better  varieties.  Asparagus 
and  Rhubarb.  Shade  trees,  shrubbery, 
evergreens,  rhododendrons  and  roses  in 
great  assortment.  Everything  at  great¬ 
ly  reduced  prices.  Catalog  now  ready 
for  spring.  It's  free. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  Y  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Raspberries  Are  Profitable  ! 

It  you  start  with  Disease  Free  Plants.  Let  us  prove 
their  value  in  our  new  booklet,  giving  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  and  reduced  prices. 

The  OHIO  SMALL  FRUIT  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
Box  C,  New  Milford,  Ohio 

CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Chief,  Viking,  Herbert,  Cuthbert,  St.  Regis, 
Columbian  and  Plum  Farmer.  Strawberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  etc. 
A11  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List  free. 

BERT  BAKER  -  -  Hoosiek  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Strawberries  That  Grow 

Plant  our  hardy  Northern  grown  plants— none  better. 
We  specialize  in  PREMIER  and  MASTODON— buy  direct. 
Premiers,  S3. 25  per  1000.  Mastodon,  S7.85  per  1000. 

Catalog  free.  Write  list  of  wants  for  prices. 
Grand  Mere  Nursery  -  Baroda,  Michigan 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

16  leading  varieties,  priced  to  suit  the  times.  Plants 
guarantee  to  be  100%  satisfactory  to  you.  Boys  it  will 
pay  you  to  have  our  free  catalogue. 

II.  If.  RICHARDSON  A-  SONS  -  Willards,  Md. 

Millions  of  NEW  LAND 
PLANTS  at  S2.50  per 
1,000.  L.  Roderick,  of 
Pa.,  says  “The  20,000  Premier  plants  were  better  than 
I  bought  elsewhere  at  $2  00  more  per  1,000.”  All  the 
best  varieties.  Catalog  free.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20, 
Showell,  Md.  “Perdue’s  New  Land  Plants  are  Better.” 

Guaranteed  to  please 
or  money  refunded. 
You  are  the  judge. 
Big  Joe,  Win.  Belt,  Dunlap.  Aroma,  Lupton.  Big  Late, 
Premier,  Cooper,  Bubach,  Nic-Ohmer,  $3.50  per  M. 
Mastodon,  $6.00  per  M.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or 
write  for  price  list.  E.  W.  JOHNSON,  Salisbury,  Md. 

MA<vTnnnN  everbearing  strawberry  plants 

IIINJIUUUn  $1.25  per  100.  $8.00  per  1000. 

BASIL  PERRY  Route  5  GEORGETOWN,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— All  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants.  Cat.  free.  H.  II.  BEJiNING,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

firi  not  buy  direct:  flower,  vegetable  and  berry 
W  Tty  plants  and  trees— 100  Wash.  Asp.  roots,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.00.  Cat.  CLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY 

Hfd.’lLl  w  pR  fl  Cl  TO  Assured  with  our  cer- 
I Mi  II  rnUrllOtifled  Strong  healthy. 

well  rooted,  fresh  dug.  Plants  at 
these  bargain  prices.  Satisfaction 

_  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment,  or- 

der  direct,  or  write  for  free  catalog. 
25  100  500  1000  5000 

PREMIER  . 25  .70  $1.75  $3.50  $16.25 

Blakemore  . . . . 25  .70  1.75  3.00  13.75 

Aberdeen  or  Cooper . 25  .70  1.75  3.50  16  25 

Sen.  Dunlap  or  Aroma  . .  .25  .70  1.75  3.50  16  25 

BIG  JOE  or  Wm.  Belt  ..  .25  .75  2.00  4.00  18.00 

Lupton  or  Gandy . 25  .70  1.75  3.50  16.25 

CHESAPEAKE  . 30  .85  2.25  4.50  20.00 

Champion  E.  B . 35  .85  2.50  5.00  22  50 

—w  -50  '-30  3.75  7.00  30!00 

RAYNER  BROS.,  Box  5,  SALISBURY,  M  D. 


RASPBERRY 


“Blue 
Ribbon” 

World’s  Largest  Black  Cap 

New,  early,  fruit  twice  usual  size.  Enormously  pro 
ductive.  Hardy.  Strong  tips.  $1  for  five;  $2  fo 
dozen  postpaid.  Send  for  Catalog  FKEE.  49th  veat 

FRAG AR 1 A  NURSERIES,  Box  251,  PULASKI,  N.  Y 

SEED  OATS 

SENSATION— -One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  ii 
cultivation,  i  o  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  freouen 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  pe 
measured  bu.  of  the  highest  Quality.  You  should  b 
all  means  try  these  oats.  Get  our  exceptionally  lot 
pnees.  Also  Barley.  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Com.  Alfalfa 
Medium  Bed,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover,  Timoth- 
Seed  and  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  sample 
and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Strawberry  Plants 


Strawberry  Plants 


Asparagus  Roots 

Mary,  Martha  and  Pedigreed  Washington,  1-yr 
?^Sntilge.JSid  9er  10°-  *<-00.  Charges  collect  per 
1.000 — $5.00:  2-yr.  Postage  paid  per  100.  $1.25. 
Charges  collect  per  1,000— $7.00.  Khubarb  Boots. 
2-yr.  Transplanted  Postpaid  per  dozen  $1.00. 
Charges  collect  per  100.  $5.00. 

H.  AUSTIN  FELTON,  DEL. 


MARKET  GARDENERS 

Write  for  our  wholesale  price  list — Cabbage 
Onions,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  Peppers,  Egg 
Plant,  Celery,  Cauliflower.  Quality  plants  a 
new  lower  prices.  Good  condition,  delivery  euar 
an  teed.  VICKERY  PLANT  CO.,  Ennis, ‘Texas 


C.  o.  IX  RELIABLE  GEORGIA  GROWN  FROST- 
1ROOF  CABBAGE  AND  ONION  Plants.  Our  hardy, 
field  grown  plants  will  stand  the  cold  and  mature 
three  weeks  before  home  grown  plants.  Jersey  and 
Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession.  Flat  Dutch,  Copen- 
Va™n"’  r^o\deil  nAcrei .  Bermuda  Onions.  500— 65c: 
1,000  $1.00;  5,000 — $4.50:  10,000 — $7.50.  Catalog  of 

f,Ltj|e|L  .I'l?.',1!?  Jree-  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 

C.  O.  D.  Frostproof 

CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS 

All  varieties.  Shipped  promptly 

500— 63c  lOOO— 98c  3000— *3.83 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.  TIFTON,  GA. 

Send  No  Money— C.  O.  D.  |  Frostproof 

Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

_  ALL  VARIETIES— SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 

500 -63c  l.OOO— 98c  3000— »2. 83 

STANDARD  PLANT  COMPANY  -  TIFTON,  GA. 


Cabbage  Plants 


Charleston  AVakefield,  Cop. 
hagen,  Golden  Acre— 500-7 
n  .  «  ,>  o  ,  _  ,  .  $1.00-1000.  Tomato  Plants  fn 

Certified  Seed— Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best,  .Mai  globe— f 
75p:  $1.00-1000.  Ruby  King,  California  Wonder  Pept 
Plants — $1  25-500;  1000-$2.00.  Prompt  shipment.  Si 
arrival  guaranteed.  Sims  Potato  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke, 

TTAlillV  AUFALFA  SEED,  $5.00;  Grin 

*  1  " 1  Alfalfa,  $7.00;  White  Sweet  Clover,  $2.70;  Ii 
Clover,  $8.50;  Alsike,  $8.50.  All  60  lb.  bushel.  Iieti 
seed  if  not  satisfied.  GEO.  BOWMAN,  Concordia,  Kan. 

Certified  Seed  PntatftP<«  P0llege  inspected.  Oro 

cci  illicit  uccu  I  Uldluco  m  a  se<?tion  recognized 
the  college  as  the  best  for  growing  good  seed  potato 

H.  L.  H0DNETT  &  SONS,  FILLMORE,  NEW  Y0R 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 


X  ews 
April  2, 
given. 


and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
1032.  In  most  cases  the  top  price  is 

MILK 


March:  League-pool:  Class  1.  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat.  201-210-mile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.: 
Class  2A.  $1.10;  Class  2B,  $1.30:  Class  3,  $1.15. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.09;  Class  2, 
$1.35;  Class  3,  $1.15. 

BUTTER 

Creamerv,  fresh,  fancy,  24V>e;  extra.  92  score, 
23%c;  firsts,  87  to  91  score.  22%  to  23%c;  lower 
grades,  21%c;  ladles,  18  to  20c;  packing  stock, 
12  to  17c;  sweet  fancy,  2614c;  extras,  25%c; 
firsts,  22%  to  24%c;  renovated,  21%c;  centra¬ 
lized,  2314c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  includ¬ 
ing  premium,  22V.  to  23%e;  hennery  specials, 
19%  to  21  % c ;  standards,  18  to  lS%e;  nearby 
mediums,  17  to  18c;  browns,  special  pack,  16% 
to  19c;  standards,  15%  to  16c:  mixed  colors, 
special  pack.  10  to  18c:  standards,  45  lbs..  15% 
to  16c;  rehandled  receipts,  43  lbs.,  13%e;  me¬ 
diums,  11  to  12%c;  Pacific  Coast  fresh  specials, 
23c;  standards,  21  to  22%c. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers"  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  20c;  chickens,  large  breeds,  best, 
27c;  small  breeds,  best,  24c;  roosters,  10c; 
ducks,  17c:  geese,  15c:  rabbits,  lb.,  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  28c;  fair  to  good,  20  to 
26c:  capons,  best.  32c:  roosters,  13c:  fowls,  23c; 
ducks,  20c;  geese,  18c;  turkeys.  No.  1,  28c; 
squabs,  lb.,  ungraded.  35c;  graded,  40c;  dark, 
doz.,  $3.50;  culls,  $2.50. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $7.75;  bulls.  $4:  cows.  $3; 
calves,  best,  $9;  common  to  good,  $7  to  $8.50; 
sheep,  $3;  lambs,  $8.25;  hogs,  $5.25. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  10c:  good  to  choice,  6  to 
9c;  lambs,  hothouse,  head.  $7. 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs.,  $2.10;  Maine,  180  lbs., 
$2.25;  Idaho,  100  lbs.,  $2.15;  new,  bbl.,  $6; 
sweet  potatoes,  Md.,  bu.,  75c;  Jersey,  $1.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.,  $7;  beets,  bim  50c;  Brussels 
srouts,  qt..  18c;  cabbage,  ton,  $50:  carrots,  bu. 
bskt.  $2.50;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $2;  cucumbers, 
Fla  bu.,  $4;  eggplant,  bu.,  $2.50:  horseradish, 
bbl.,  $5.50;  kale,  bbl..  $1;  lettuce,  bu.,  $4; 
onions,  100  lbs,,  $6:  parsley,  bu.,  $1-75;  peas, 
bu.,  peppers,  bu.,  $4.25;  spinach,  bu.,  $l.io; 
string  beans,  bu.,  $5.50;  tomatoes,  11a.,  crate, 
$3.20;  watercress,  100  belts.,  $0. 

FRUITS 


Apples.  R.  I.  Greening,  bskt..  $1.35:  Wealthy, 
$1.10:  McIntosh.  $2.25;  Baldwin,  $1.10:  Stay- 


man.  $1.10:  York  Imperial,  $1:  pears.  En., 
$1:  strawberries,  Sn.,  pt.,  25c:  kjimquats, 
14c;  peaches,  Chilean,  box  of  17  lbs.,  $3. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Ilay,  No.  1,  $19;  No.  2,  $18;  No.  3, 
clover  mixed,  $18;  straw,  rye,  $20;  oat 
wheat,  $11. 

FEEDS 


bu., 

qt. 


$15; 

and 


Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
$21.85; 

$23.35; 

$21.00. 


standard  middlings.  $21.85;  Red- 
hominy  feed,  $18.50;  cottonseed 


N. 
bran, 
dog. 
meal,  r 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  67%c:  corn. 
47%c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  33%c; 


No. 

rye. 


2  vellow, 
58  %c. 


Retail  Prices  in  N.  Y.  City 
Markets 


Per  pound  unless  otherwise  specified. 

Dairv  Products — Butter,  tub.  27  to  30c;  fancy, 
tub.  30  to  33c;  print,  29  to  32c;  cheese,  store, 
19  to  25c:  eggs,  doz.,  grade  A,  29  to  33c;  grade 
B,  19  to  25c;  grade  C,  15  to  18c:  milk,  qt., 
grade  A,  15c;  grade  B.  10  to  12c;  loose.  8c. 

Dressed  roultrv.— Turkeys,  young.  15  to  18 
lbs..  33  to  37c;  8  to  11  lbs.,  36  to  40c:  broilers, 
plump,  37  to  40c;  frying  chickens,  29  33c; 

roasting  chickens,  over  5  lbs..  33  to  3oc;  3%  to 
4%  lbs.,  32  to  34c;  fricassee  fowls.  5  to  6  lbs., 
28  to  32c:  3%  to  4  lbs..  27  to  29c;  ducks.  4%  to 

6  lbs,  21  to  23c:  guineas,  young,  pair.  $l.<o  to 
$2:  squabs.  %  to  1  lb.  each,  55  to  60c;  old 
roosters,  soup  chickens,  17  to  20c:  capons,  6  to 

7  lbs.,  35  to  41c;  7  to  9  lbs.,  37  to  42c. 

Vegetables. — White  potatoes,  lo  lbs.,  19  to 

23c;  sweet  potatoes,  3  lbs..  10c;  new  potatoes, 
5c;  parsnips,  3  lbs.,  10c;  yellow  turnips ,  3  lbs., 
10c:  carrots,  loose,  5c:  carrots,  bell.,  10  to  1-c, 
onions.  8  to  10c;  cauliflower,  head,  -0  to  3oc; 
cranberries,  20  to  25c;  beets,  bell.,  7  to  9c;  cel¬ 
ery.  bch.,  12  to  15c;  lettuce,  head,  8  to  12c, 
tomatoes,  12  to  15c;  peas,  15  to  18c:  string 
beans,  20  to  25c;  Lima  beans,  15  to  18c;  arti¬ 
chokes,  each,  10  to  15c;  spinach.  7  to  9c:  broc¬ 
coli.  10  to  15c:  mushrooms,  30  to  3oc;  cabbage, 
new,  7  to  9c;  old,  3  to  5c;  kale,  5c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  eating,  doz.,  25  to  3oc;  cook¬ 
ing.  4  to  6c;  oranges,  select,  doz  oO  to  00c; 
medium,  doz.,  25  to  30c;  small,  15  to  -0.  ~oc, 
table  grapes.  15  to  20c;  pears,  eating  doz..  40 
to  45c;  cooking,  lb..  5  to  7c:  pineapples,  each, 
10  to  15c;  strawberries,  pt.,  24  to  20c:  bananas, 
doz.,  15  to  20c;  grapefruit,  5  to  8c;  tangerines, 
12  to  15,  25c;  lemons,  doz.,  20c. 

Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter — Solid-packed  creamery,  in  tubs,  fancy, 
higher  scoring  than  extra.  25%  to  -k%c: 
score  24%c:  91  score.  23%c;  90  score,  23%c; 
89  score,  23c;  88  score,  22%c;  87  score,  22%c; 
86  score,  22c.  ,  ,  „  , 

Eg*— s . — Fresh  extra  firsts.  16c;  fresh  firsts,  in 
U0W  'cases,  14%e;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand 
cases  I4%e;  average  current  receipts,  in  sec¬ 
ond-hand  eases.  13%e:  fresh  seconds,  12  to  13c; 
refrigerator  firsts.  11  to  12c;  seconds.  10  to  11c; 
carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs,  in 
cases.  21  to  23c.  „  , 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
22 c:  mixed  colors,  fancy,  20  to  21c;  ordinary, 
19  to  20c:  White  Leghorns,  fancy.  19  to  20c; 
ordinary.  14  to  18c;  roasting  chickens,  fancy, 
large,  Plymouth  Rocks.  22  to  23c:  Spring  chick¬ 
ens,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks,,  medium-sized.  23 
to  24c;  broilers,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks,  24  to 
25c-  barebacks  and  poor  quality,  lower;  broilers, 
fancy,  mixed  colors.  23  to  24c:  mixed  colors. 
Spring  chickens,  fancy,  18  to  20c;  staggy  young 
roosters,  15c;  old  roosters,  12c;  ducks,  large, 
White  Pekin,  young,  20c;  ducks,  mixed  colors, 
old.  17  to  18c:  Muscovy  ducks.  17  to  18c:  tur¬ 
keys  fancy  hens,  26c;  toms.  16  to  18c;  geese, 
fat,  15  to'  18c;  ordinary.  12  to  14c:  guineas, 
fancy,  young.  2  lbs.  each  or  oyer.  $1.20  per 
pair;'  under  2  lbs.,  fancy,  young,  90c:  staggy, 
75c;  old  guineas.  65  to  70c;  pigeons,  per  pair, 
young,  30c;  old.  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in 


boxes,  weighing  over  6  lbs.,  19  to  20c;  weighing 
6  lbs..  21  to  220 :  4  to  5%  lbs..  23c;  3  to  3% 
lbs.,  21  to  22c;  2%  lbs..  20c;  under  2%  lbs., 
19c:  old  roosters,  dry-picked,  Western,  weigh¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  or  over.  12  to  13c;  under  5  lbs.,  10 
to  11c;  chickens,  fresh-killed,  as  to  quality,  17 
to  24c;  chickens,  frozen.  4  lbs.  or  over,  25  to 
27c:  2%  to  3%  lbs..  24  to  25c;  2  lbs.  or  under, 

25  to  27c;  Pacific  Coast  broilers,  fancy,  frozen, 

26  to  28c. 

Apples.- — Barrels:  Y'irginia.  Lowrys,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  2%-in.  up,  $3:  Staymans.  U.  S.  utility,  2%-in. 
up,  showing  scald.  $2.50;  bu.  bskts:  Ohio  Romes, 
U.  S.  commercial.  2%-in.  up,  90c:  Maryland, 
Stayman,  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up,  $1.50;  Wine- 
saps.  IT.  S.  fancy,  2%-in.  up,  $1.15;  Yorks.  U. 
S.  No.  1.  3-in.  up.  $1.10:  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
up.  $1:  West  Virginia.  Staymans,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
3-in.  up.  $1.40  to  $1.50;  U.  8.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
up,  $1.35  to  $1.40;  Pennsylvania,  Paragons,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  90c;  Yorks.  U.  S.  No.  1, 
3-in.  up.  $1.10:  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up,  $1; 
Staymans,  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up,  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up.  $1.35  to  $1.40; 
Virginia,  Romes.  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up.  $1.25; 
Winesaps,  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up.  $1.25  to 
$1.50:  New  York,  Baldwins,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%- 
in.  up.  $1  to  $1.10:  Rhode  Island  Greenings, 
combination  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  utility,  2%- 
in.  up.  85c  to  $1;  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up,  show¬ 
ing  scald,  $1:  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  showing 
scald.  75c.  Street  sales:  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  %-bu.  bskts..  Romes.  40  to  65c;  Para¬ 
gons.  40  to  65c:  few  higher:  Yorks,  35  to  55c: 
Pennsylvania.  Maryland,  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey,  bu..  U.  8.  No.  1.  medium  to  large  size, 
Staymans  and  Delicious,  $1  to  $1.50;  few  ex¬ 
ceptional  lots,  $1.60  to  $1.75:  Romes,  75c  to 
$1.25;  other  varieties,  75c  to  $1.10:  poorer  and 
smaller,  all  varieties,  lower:  New  York  King, 
2%-in.  minimum.  90c  to  $1.15. 

Cabbage.  —  Texas,  crates,  approximately  80 
lbs.,  flat  and  round  type,  mostly  $4.25;  half- 
crates,  fiat  type.  $2.40:  half-crates.  Savoy  type, 
$1.50;  50-lb.  sacks,  flat  type.  $2.75;  California^, 
Western  lettuce  crates,  round  type,  $3.90  to  $4; 
South  Carolina,  half-barrel  hampers,  pointed 
type,  $2.25  to  $2.50:  Florida,  half-barrel  liprs., 
pointed  type,  $2.25  to  $2.50:  very  poor  to  ordi¬ 
nary  quality  and  condition.  $1  to  $2.  Old:  Mar¬ 
ket  weaker:  New  Y'ork.  90-lb.  sacks  Danish, 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  best  mostly  $2.50;  poor  quality, 
11  to  13c. 

Potatoes. — Maine,  100-lb.  sacks.  Green  Moun¬ 
tains.  U.  S.  No.  1.  Terminal  sales,  $1  to  $1.10; 
few,  $1.15.  mostly  $1.10.  Dock  sales,  mostly 
$1 :  few  $1.05,  some  90  to  95c;  Idaho,  15-lb. 
sacks,  Russet  Burbanks,  bakers,  31e.  Street 
sales:  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  100-lb. 
sacks,  various  varieties.  75  to  90c:  few  $1;  very 
few  higher;  poorly  graded  and  poor  condition, 
50  to  70e. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.)  _ 

Most  produce  was  firm  at  Boston  during  the 
past  week  with  some  price  advances  due  to 
lighter  supplies.  Cabbage,  carrots,  onions  and 
squash  were  very  firm.  The  wool  market  con¬ 
tinued  dull  with  little  trading  noted.  Hay  ar¬ 
rivals  were  light  and  served  to  decrease  avail¬ 
able  supplies  despite  continued  buying  inactivity. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady.  Na¬ 
tive  various  varieties  ordinary  25  to  75c.  Bald¬ 
wins  mostly  75c  to  $1.35.  Extra  fancy  mostly 
$1.50  to  $2.  McIntosh  mostly  $1.50  to  $2.  Extra 
fancy  $2.25  to  $2.60  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  various 
varieties  ord.  $1.50  to  $3  bbl.  Pa.  and  N.  Y. 
Baldwins  U.  S.  Utility  65  to  90c.  IT.  S.  1  $1 
to  $1.25  bu.  bskt.  Va.  various  varieties  85c  to 
$1.10  bu.  tub. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  slow. 
Native  cut  off  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Tex. 
behd.  $1.75  to  $2.  poorer  $1.25  %  crt.  Native 
beet  greens  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  X.  Y.  Danish  mostly  $3  90  lbs.  Tex. 
erts  $3.50  to  $4.50.  Fla.  1%-bu.  liprs.  white  $3 
to  $3.25.  Ala.  bbl.  erts.  mostly  $4.50. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  cut  off  best  $2.50  to  $3,  poorer 
low  as  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  X.  Y.  cut  and 
washed  no  sales  noted.  Calif,  bchd.  best  $3.50 
to  $4,  smaller  low  as  $3  crt.  Tex.  bchd.  best 
$3  to  $3.75,  smaller  lower  crt.  Holland  cut  and 
dirty  $1.65  50  lbs. 

Cauliflower. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Calif,  pony  erts.  mostly  $1.60  to  $1.85. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native.  Fla.,  10-in.  erts.,  best  $3.50  to  $4.25; 
poorer  low  as  $2.50. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Mass,  %-bbl.  erts.  Howes  best  $3.50  to 
$4.  poorer  low  as  $2. 

Cucumbers, — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair, 
nothonse  native  60-72  cukes,  ordinary  $2  to 
$4.50,  best  mostly  $5  to  $5.50  std.  bu.  box.  Fla. 
cartons,  fancy,  mostly  75e  to  $1  doz.  Fla.  out¬ 
door  $3  to  $3.50  bu.  hpr. 

Dandelions. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
steady.  Native  hotbed  $1.75  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  hothouse  40  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  $2  to  $3,  poorer 
low  as  $1.50  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  75c  to  $1.25.  N.  Y.  50c  to  $1.  Ta.  35 
to  85c,  few  $1  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  $3  to  $3.50  std.  bu.  box.  Mass,  yel¬ 
low  med.  mostly  $3.50  lo  $4.25  50  lbs.  Ont. 
$4  to  $4.25  50  lbs.  Mich,  large  $4  to  $4.25 
50  lbs. 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  cut  off  best  $2  to  $2.25,  poorer 
low  as  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Me.  100  lbs.  Green  Mountains  best  mostly  $1, 
100-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  T.  few  sales  mostly  $1.50  to 
$1.60  90-lb.  bag.  Fla.  U.  S.  1.  $5  to  $5.25  bbl. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  50  to  60  bclis.  best  $2  to  $2.25, 
poorer  low  as  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  hothouse  mostlv  9  to  10c  lb.  Calif,  out¬ 
door  $1.25  to  $1.40  20-lb.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplv  moderate,  demand  good.  Tex. 
Savoy  $1  to  $1.15  bu.  bskt. 

Squash.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Hubbard  native  $6  to  $7  bbl.,  mostly 
$140  to  $160  ton. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  ruta  or  purple  tops  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 
"White  Capes  50  to  75c  50-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  I., 
ruta.  mostly  75c  to  $1  50-lb.  bag. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
poor.  Hothouse  native  few  sales  ord.  30  to  40c 
lb.  Fla.  outdoor  ord.  $1.25  to  $1.75,  fair  quality 
$2  to  $2.50  lug. 

Hay.- — Arrivals  light,  supplies  diminishing,  de¬ 
mand  light.  No.  1  Timothy  $18.50:  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy-  $17.50.  Eastern  fine  to  coarse  $14.50  to 
$15.50.  Clover  mixed,  red,  $16.50;  Alsike  $17 
ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady,  creamery  extras 
23%c.  Firsts  22%  to  23c.  Seconds  21%  to  22c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  21c;  white  extras  20c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern  16  to  17c  dozen. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderately  heavy, 
market  firmer.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  21  to  22c;  3 
to  3%  lbs.  20  to  21c.  Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  23 
to  24c:  4%  lbs.  25c.  Roosters  13  to  14c  lb. 
Stags  14  to  17c.  Capons  27  to  30c.  Live  poultry 
firm.  Fowl  1!)  to  20c.  Leghorns  18  to  19c.  Chick¬ 
ens  large  20  to  22c.  Stags  12  to  14c.  Roosters 


10  to  12c.  Broilers  large  20  to  22c;  small  15  to 
16c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held  ex¬ 
tras  18  to  18%c.  Firsts  17  to  17%c.  Fresh  firsts 
14  to  14%c.  Western  held  extras  16  to  17c. 
Firsts  15%  to  16c.  Fresh  firsts  13%  to  14c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.50  to 
$3.75.  Calif,  small  white  $3.50  to  $4.  Y'ellow 
eyes  $3.50  to  $4.  Red  kidney  $3.50  to  $4.  Lima 
$5  to  $5.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  continued  dull,  demand  light, 
prices  mostly  lower. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  21  to  22c; 
clothing.  17  to  18c;  %  blood,  combing,  22  to 
22%c;  clothing,  17  to  ISc;  %  blood,  combing, 
21  to  22c;  clothing,  IS  to  19c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing.  20  to  21c;  clothing.  18  to  19c. 

Scoured  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing.  53  to  55c; 
clothing,  45  to  47c;  %  blood,  combing,  48  to 
50c:  clothing,  40  to  41c:  %  blood,  combing.  38 
to  41c:  clothing.  34  to  36c:  %  blood,  combing, 
34  to  36c;  clothing.  31  to  33e;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  53  to  55c;  clothing,  45  to  48c;  %  blood, 
combing,  50  to  53c;  clothing.  45  to  47c;  % 
blood,  combing,  45  to  48c;  clothing,  40  to  42c; 
%  blood,  combing,  37  to  40c;  clothing.  34  to  37c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Ilogs. — Supply  light,  market  mostly  50c  high¬ 
er  than  a  week  ago;  demand  fair.  Bulk  of 
sales  $5  to  $5.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  of  killing  classes  rather  light; 
cows  and  bulls  fully-  steady  with  last  week; 
vealers  steady  to  $1  higher;  few  selected  choice 
vealers  $9:  demand  fair  for  all  classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2.50  to  $4;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $3.50. 

Y’ealers. — Medium  and  choice  $4  to  $8;  cull 
and  common  $2.50  to  $4. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows.  - —  Supply-  barely  normal,  market 
steady  to  $5  and  $10  higher,  few  selected  choice 
$130;  demand  fair  to  good.  Choice,  head.  $105 
to  $120;  good,  $90  to  $105;  medium.  $55  to  $90; 
common,  $40  to  $55. 


Events  of  the  Week 

New  Ocean  Deep.  —  The  Princeton 
University  expedition  that  sailed  tropic 
seas  for  two  months  in  search  of  the 
cause  of  earthquakes  returned  to  Mi¬ 
ami  March  20  with  much  scientific  data 
and  reports  of  a  new  ocean  depth  near 
Grand  Cayman  Island.  The  new  deep 
discovered  by  the  expedition  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  new  profile  of  the  Bartlett 
deep,”  an  oceanic  trough  east  of  Grand 
Cayman  Island.  The  new  profile,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Field  said,  is  east  of  the  present 
charted  Bartlett  deep  and  has  a  maxi¬ 
mum  depth  of  4.000  fathoms.  The  Bart¬ 
lett  deep  was  discovered  in  1880  _  by 
Commander  J.  R.  Bartlett  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  named  for  him.  Its 
maximum  depth  is  3,428  fathoms. 

Airplane  Fatalities.  —  The  death  of 
another  passenger  March  21  increased  to 
seven  the  toll  of  lives  lost  March  20  in 
the  crash  of  an  American  Airways  pas¬ 
senger  plane  near  Calimesa,  Cal.  Arthur 
Thomas,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  accountant,  died 
in  a  Redlands  hospital.  lie  was  the  only 
occupant  of  the  plane  to  escape  imme¬ 
diate  death.  Officials  of  the  American 
Airways  and  representatives  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  assembled  with 
San  Bernardino  County  officials  for  an 
investigation  into  the  cause  of  the  crash. 
Flying  in  a  fog.  the  airplane,  piloted  by 
Harold  .T.  Kelsey,  of  Bos  Angeles,  with 
H.  H.  Campbell,  of  Dallas  as  co-pilot, 
struck  a  high  tension  wire  and  crashed 
in  an  orchard  when  the  pilot  failed  in  a 
five-minute  attempt  to  recover  equilibrium. 
Witnesses  expressed  the  opinion  the  pilot 
became  confused  in  the  dense  mist,  al¬ 
though  the  ship  was  exactly  on  its 
course. 

Arbor  Day  Stamp.  —  The  Postoffice 
Department  will  issue  a  new  2-cent  stamp 
on  April  22  to  commemorate  the  60th 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Arbor 
Day.  The  stamps  will  be  placed  on  sale 
that  day  at  Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  as  a 
reminder  that  the  day  was  first  insti¬ 
tuted  by  J.  Sterling  Morton,  who  lived 
there.  The  stamp  will  be  the  same  size 
as  the  regular  2-cent  stamp,  and  on  each 
side  will  be  two  trees  the  intertwining 
branches  of  which  form  an  arbor.  The 
centre  design  shows  a  boy  and  girl  plant¬ 
ing  a  tree. 

Explosion  at  Springfield,  III.,  — • 
Twelve  men  were  injured  March  20  in 
three  explosions  in  the  Springfield  Public 
High  School  Building,  coming  as  an 
aftermath  of  a  series  of  allegedly  in¬ 
cendiary  fires  in  other  Central  Illinois 
towns.  About  .$1,000,000  damages  was 
caused  and  two  persons  killed  by  the  sup¬ 
posedly  incendiary  fires  recently  in 
neighboring  towns.  The  deaths  occurred 
at  Eineoln.  whose  business  district  was 
almost  wiped  out.  At  Bloomington, 
several  public  buildings  were  destroyed 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  burn  an 
Illinois  Normal  University  building. 
Police  guards  were  established  at  all 
public  buildings  in  Urbana  after  mysteri¬ 
ous  fires  there. 

Pneumonia  Epidemic  in  Manitoba. — 
Medical  help  was  rushed  March  21  to 
isolated  Berens  River,  an  Indian  settle¬ 
ment  170  miles  north  of  Winnipeg  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  where  many  of 
the  400  population  are  stricken  with 
pneumonia.  The  town  is  almost  without 
facilities  to  fight  the  epidemic.  Piloted  by 
Flight  Sergeant  R.  F.  Gibb,  a  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force  plane  left  Winnipeg 
March  21  carrying  Dr.  N.  Bowden  of  St. 
Boniface  Hospital  and  medical  supplies. 
Indians  tramped  120  miles  north  to 
Norway  House  to  appeal  for  assistance. 
No  indication  of  the  number  of  sick  has 
been  received. 

Fosiiay  Conviction.  —  Wilbur  B. 
Foslray,  whose  promotions  grew  from  a 
few  thousand  dollars  to  control  of  enter¬ 
prises  he  valued  at  more  than  $50,000,000 
in  12  years,  lost  a  court  fight  at  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  March  21,  to  avoid  being 
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held  criminally  responsible  for  their 
collapse  in  1929.  With  H.  PI.  Henley, 
vice-president  of  his  companies,  he  was 
convicted  on  four  of  17  counts  of  using 
the  mails  to  defraud.  Both  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  a  maximum  of  15  years  in  the 
Federal  penitentiary  at  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  and  to  pay  a  $1,000  fine.  The  con¬ 
viction  represented  the  opinion  of  11  men, 
most  of  them  farmers,  who  deliberated’ 
five  days  after  a  trial  lasting  10  weeks. 

Southern  Tornadoes — Five  Southern 
States  counted  a  total  of  329  persons 
killed,  more  than  7.000  others  injured  or 
made  homeless,  and  viewed  unestimated 
property  damage  caused  by  a  series  of 
tornadoes  that  struck  numerous  communi¬ 
ties  March  21-22.  Newspaper  estimates 
indicated  that  the  total  injured  would 
reach  at  least  2,500.  Much  of  the  strick¬ 
en  area  is  wild  and  inaccessible  country, 
making  a  count  extremely  difficult.  Ala¬ 
bama  bore  the  brunt  of  the  storm,  one  of 
the  South’s  major  disasters.  In  this 
State  269  persons  lost  their  lives.  Thirty- 
seven  were  killed  in  Georgia,  18  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  two  in  Kentucky  and  three  in 
South  Carolina.  No  lives  were  lost  in 
North  Carolina  but  a  large  amount  of 
damage  was  done  there.  The  twisting 
winds  struck  first  near  Marion,  Ala.,  then 
at  Northport,  both  in  the  west  central 
portion  of  the  State.  Twenty-eight  were 
killed  at  Northport  and  scores  were  in¬ 
jured.  At  Marion  18  were  killed.  The 
storm  then  appeared  at  Demopolis,,  kill¬ 
ing  29 ;  it  swept  on  to  Faunsdale  and 
Linden,  all  in  the  same  area.  It  struck 
next  in  the  central  portion,  sweeping  over 
the  towns  of  Lomax,  Columbiana,  Thors- 
by  and  other  communities.  At  the  same 
time  a  tornado  swooped  down  on  a  half- 
dozen  communities  in  Tennessee.  Five 
members  of  one  family  were  killed  near 
Pulaski  when  they  were  buried  beneath 
the  wreckage.  In  the  northeastern  and 
northwestern  sections  of  Georgia  34  per¬ 
sons  were  killed  in  the  vicinities  of  Dal¬ 
ton,  Cartersville,  Athens  and  Rome.  Sin¬ 
gle  casualties  attributable  to  the  storm 
were  reported  at  Decatur,  Atlanta  and 
Milledgeville,  Ga.  A  path  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  long  was  left  in  Whitefield  and 
Murray  counties  in  North  Georgia,  and 
churches,  homes  and  barns  were  wrecked. 
Ambulances  at  Dalton,  Ga.,  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  which  five  persons  were  killed, 
chugged  over  storm-littered  roads,  search¬ 
ing  the  near-by  rural  communities  for 
dead  and  taking  medical  attention  to  the 
injured. 

Kidnappers  Sentenced. — Curtis  Med- 
lock,  one  of  six  defendants  in  the  kidnap¬ 
ping  for  ransom  of  Alexander  Berg, 
wealthy  fur  dealer,  pleaded  guilty  in  Cir- 
cut  Court  at  St.  Louis,  March' 22,  and 
was  sentenced  by  Judge  Erwin  G.  Ossing 
to  25  years  in  the  State  penitentiary. 
His  was  the  third  prison  sentence  im¬ 
posed  in  the  abduction.  Other  defend¬ 
ants  who  received  prison  sentences  in  the 
case  so  far  are  Charles  Heur,  sentenced 
to  99  years,  and  Edward  Barcume,  sen¬ 
tenced  to  25  years.  Medlock’s  attorneys 
sought  to  have  the  trial  postponed  be¬ 
cause  of  what  they  called  ’‘bitter  preju¬ 
dice”  due  to  the  Lindbergh  kidnapping. 
This  move  was  overruled.  Berg  was 
kidnapped  on  Nov.  6  and  held  four  days. 
No  ransom  was  paid. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  5JO,  W eat  W aaliington  Market,  N ew  Y ork  City 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  Is  the  time  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  beRt  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Dally  Coops  Supplied  Free 
SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave. ,  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Thin's,  Rradstreet’s  or  any  I'ommeri'ial  agency 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 


For  Best  Prices 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

George  Schaefer  &  Sons,  Inc. 

2291  12th  Avenue  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment— Shipping  Tags  on  Request 
Established  1885 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Farm  Tractor  School 

The  week  ending  with  January  10 
was  a  most  profitable  one  for  a  group  of 
farmers  in  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  who 
availed  themselves  of  a  comparatively 
iiew  project,  sponsored  by  the  Genesee 
County  Farm  Bureau.  A  short  time  ago 
a  committee  was  named  to  ascertain  if 
sufficient  interest  existed  in  this  section 
of  the  county,  to  warrant  the  holding  of 
a  tractor  repair  school.  It  seemed  wise 
to  be  assured  of  about  10  farmers  who 
would  bring  in  their  tractors  to  a  central 
location,  with  enough  floor  space  to  house 
at  least  six  or  seven  of  them  at  one  time, 
and  where  heat  and  electricity  were  both 
available, 

This  canvass  resulted  in  securing  nine 
men  who  brought  their  tractors  in  to  the 
school,  three  more  who  removed  the  heads 
from  their  machines  and  brought  them  in 
to  have  the  valves  ground  in  and  reseated, 
and  two  trucks  were  also  overhauled  and 
put  in  condition.  These  machines  were 
given  a  most  thorough  examination  to 
learn  just  what  repairs  and  parts,  if  any, 
were  required  to  put  them  in  the  pink  of 
condition  for  next  season’s  work. 

This  examination  was  done  under  the 
supervision  of  two  expert  mechanics  sent 
us  by  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell.  They  brought  with  them  a  com¬ 
plete  equipment  to  test  out  and  repair 
any  type  of  motor  or  mechanical  trouble 
to  which  gasoline  motors  are  subject,  in¬ 
cluding  spark  plugs  and  magnetos,  as  well 
as  the  transmission  in  any  make  of 
tractor,  a  rather  stiff  schedule,  but  carried 
out  to  our  entire  satisfaction. 

The  actual  work  of  repairing  these 
various  types  of  tractors  and  trucks  is 


not  the  only  service  which  this  school 
renders.  Of  equal,  or  even  greater  benefit 
to  the  patrons,  is  the  fact  that  the  labft'r 
is  practically  all  done  by  the  owners  them¬ 
selves  under  the  supervision  of  the  ex¬ 
perts,  who  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
different  jobs  until  they  are  completed 
and  put  in  perfect  running  order.  In  this 
way,  most  valuable  experience  and  infor¬ 
mation  is  acquired  by  the  owners  of  the 
machines,  for,  as  the  work  progresses, 
each  detail  is  explained  and  demonstrated 
to  the  edification  of  the  operator  or 
owner,  enabling  him  to  recognize  and 
understand  the  ills  to  which  his  tractor 
may  be  subject  and  to  go  on  and  make 
adjustments  and  repairs,  without  calling 
on  expensive  experts  from  service  stations. 

Of  course,  not  every  man  possesses  or 
has  access  to  the  equipment  used  at  this 
school,  and  would  not  be  able  to  do  all 
kinds  of  repair  work,  but  he  certainly  will 
be  able  to  take  care  of  many  -troubles 
that  would  have  been  bey 011$  his  ability, 
without  this  practical  experience  and 
training.  .Just  how  many  dollars  have 
been  saved  to  the  farmers  during  this 
week's  work  would  be  hard  to  estimate. 
In  some  instances  tractors  have  been  re¬ 
paired  which  had  arrived  at  the  stage 
where  some  would  have  advised  their 
being  discarded.  What  with  a  few  new 
bearings  and  other  parts  they  will  be  able 
to  get  by  for  another  season. 

IRVING  c.  II.  COOK. 


Pipe  for  Water-wheel 

I  have  a  water-wheel  8  ft.  in  diameter, 
24  ft.  in  circumference.  There  are  42 
steel  enps  around  the  circumference  of 
this  wheel.  I  shall  have  a  dam  4  ft.  high. 
The  water  that  feeds  this  wheel  will  be 
carried  in  a  steel  pipe  200  ft.  long.  I 
have  8-ft.  head  of  water  or  fall.  I  low 
large  a  pipe  do  I  need  to  run  this  water¬ 
wheel  at  full  power?  I)o  I  want  3-in.  or 
4-in.  pipie?  I  hope  to  have  this  wheel 
turn  a  generator  to  light  my  home  with 
electric  lights,  saw  wood,  etc.  r.  b. 

Vermont. 

The  data  furnished  is  not  sufficient  to 
permit  a  definite  answer  on  the  size  of 
pipe  needed.  The  diameter  of  the  wheel 
is  given,  but  the  width  of  the  face,  which 
is  equally  important  when  determining 
water  requirements,  is  not  stated.  It  is 
probable  that  either  of  the  pipes  men¬ 
tioned,  3  in.  or  4  in.  would  be  too  small. 


Fuless  the  wheel  has  a  very  limited  ca¬ 
pacity  and  the  stream  is  large,  the  pipe 
carrying  water  to  it  should  be  capable 
of  carrying  the  entire  flow  of  the  stream 
at  normal  flow.  This  is  necessary  to 
permit  the  use  of  all  the  water  of  small 
streams.  On  small  streams  the  water  is 
frequently  carried  to  the  wheel  in  an 
open  wooden  trough.  As  the  trough  is 
kept  constantly  wet  by  the  flow  of  water 
it  does  not  decay. 

These  overshot  wheels  are  usually  de¬ 
signed  to  run  at  a  rim  speed  of  about  six 
feet  per  second.  With  an  8-in.  wheel  this 
would  give  about  15  R.P.M.  With  42 
buckets  on  the  circumference,  030  buckets 
would  have  to  be  supplied  per  minute 
when  the  wheel  was  running  at  full  ca¬ 
pacity.  By  measuring  the  contents  of  a 
single  bucket  and  multiplying  by  630  you 
will  have  roughly  the  maximum  flow  that 
the  wheel  is  capable  of  using. 

Friction  tables  give  the  flow  of  a  4-in. 
pipe,  200  feet  in  length  and  with  a  head 
of  eight  feet,  as  approximately  220  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute.  By  checking  this 
amount  with  the  flow  of  your  stream  and 
with  the  maximum  requirements  of  your 
wheel  the  necessary  pipe  size  can  be  de¬ 
termined.  Water  flow  in  a  pipe,  wdien 
conditions  of  head  and  length  are  the 
same,  will  vary  roughly  as  the  squares  of 
the  diameters.  A  6-in.  pipe  will  carry 
more  than  twice  as  much  water  as  the 
4-in.  pipe  will.  K.  H.  s. 


Trouble  With  Pipe  Line 

Our  water  supply  comes  from  a  stream 
about  700  feet  from  the  house.  The  water 
flows  first  through  200  feet  of  2-in.  pipe, 
and  the  pipe  is  then  reduced  to  one  inch 


in  diameter.  The  2-in.  is  liable  to  freeze, 
as  there  seems  to  be  a  setback  from  the 
smaller  pipe.  If  I  reduce  the  whole  line 
to  1-in.  pipe,  how  will  it  affect  the  pres¬ 
sure  and  the  amount  of  water  delivered 
in  the  house?  Shall  we  get  the  same 
amount  of  water?  c.  e. 

Vermont. 

Presumably  this  is  a  gravity  line  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  stream  to  the  house.  The 
present  discharge  cannot  be  determined, 
as  the  fall  in  the  line  is  not  given.  How¬ 
ever,  changing  the  200  feet  of  2-in.  pipe 
of  one  inch  in  diameter  will  not  affect  the 
flow  greatly.  The  flow  of  water,  would  be 
lessened  by  the  extra  friction  caused  by 
the  200  feet  of  1-in.  pipe,  which  would  not 
be  great. 

It  seems  that  there  is  some  other  cause 
for  the  freezing  than  the  one  assigned, 
and  that  it  would  be  well  to  do  a  little 
experimenting  to  determine  it  before 
making  a  change  in  the  pipe.  Examine 
the  ground  surface  carefully  along  the 
pipe  line,  and  see  if  some  one  of  the 
following  conditions,  do  not  exist  at  the 
points  where  the  line  freezes : 

1.  Pipe  passes  under  a  road  or  path 
where  the  ground  is  hard-packed.  Hard- 
packed  soil  freezes  much  deeper  than  soil 
that  is  loose  and  open.  2.  Pipe  passes 
through  rock  ledge  or  loose  rocks.  Frost 
penetrates  much  deeper  through  rock  than 
‘through  soil,  and  in  addition  pipe  line  is 
likely  to  be  laid  shallow  at  these  points 
because  of  hard  digging.  3.  Pipe  line  not 
laid  sufficiently  deep.  4.  Ground  surface 
carries  no  vegetation  or  is  exposed  by 
snow  being  blown  away. 

Attention  to  these  details  may  end  the 
trouble  without  the  expense  of  taking  up 
the  pipe.  If  such  conditions  are  found 
to  exist,  protecting  the  ground  surface 
with  a  heavy  coat  of  strawy  manure, 
straw,  marsh  hay  or  brush  to  hold  the 
snow  and  conserve  the  earth’s  heat,  will 
be  a  help.  During  the  coldest  weather,  if 
your  conditions  will  permit,  leave  the 
kitchen  faucet  partially  open  so  that  the 
water  flows  constantly.  If  the  sink  is  not 
now  provided  with  a  drain,  permitting 
this,  it  may  be  cheaper  to  install  one 
than  to  make  the  change  suggested  in  the 
pipe  line,  and  >011  will  have  the  additional 
convenience  of  the  drain.  r.  ii.  s. 


Too  many  geese  that  were  supposed  to 
lay  golden  eggs  turned  out  to  be  geese 
that  laid  goose  eggs. — Arkansas  Gazette. 


4)  “I  am  your  dealer — and  Fve  got  a  lot  of  prob¬ 
lems  of  my  own  to  meet  and  overcome. 

“Good  times  to  you  are  good  times  to  me — 
and  so,  I’m  vitally  interested  in  this  matter  of 
prosperity — and  liow  to  bring  it  about. 

“How  can  it  be  done?  Well — when  you  study 
the  reports  of  government  and  state  bureaus — 
and  when  you  look  around — you  will  note  one 
outstanding  fact.  The  really  prosperous  farms  are 
so  arranged  as  to  secure  maximum  yield  from 
every  single  acre.  In  other  words — they  are 
planned  for  diversified  farming,  increased  soil  fer¬ 
tility  and  the  proper  rotation  of  crops  and  stocks. 

As  a  result — their  owners  profit  greatly  during 
good  times — and  find  hard  times  not  so  hard. 

“Now,  here’s  the  point:  In  addition  to  will¬ 
ingness  and  labor — diversified  farming  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  proper  fencing  of  fields 
and  pastures.  Truly — good  fence  is  as  necessary 
to  profitable  operation  as  seed  and  livestock. 

“And  so — from  the  standpoint  of  future  farm 
prosperity — good  fencing  and  its  correct  use — 
is  something  for  both  of  us  to  give  more  than 
passing  thought  to/" 

For  30  years.  Zinc  Insulated  Fences— -American,  Anthony, 
Monitor,  National,  Prairie,  Royal,  and  U.  S.  brands — have 
made  good  ivith  farmers  the  country  over  —  providing  a 
standard  of  service  that  has  made  farming  easier  and  more 
profitable.  Your  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  dealer  is 
fence  headquarters — and  also  handles  Banner  or  Ideal 
U-Shape  Steel  Posts — the  best  foundation  for  your  fence  lines. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED^^STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

208  SO.  LA  SALLE  STREET.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Offices  in  all  principal  cities 


MAY  I  SAY  A  WORD 
ABOUT  IT?” 
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•Be  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Choose  a  Fertilizer 
that  Leaves 
a  Beneficial  Residue 
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Aero  Cyanamid  is  nitrogen  plus  lime.  The  only  residue  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  soil,  after  its  nitrogen  has  been  used,  is  lime  which 
corrects  acidity  and  improves  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil. 


This  lime  is  also  beneficial  to  the  cover  crop 


One  ton  of  Cyanamid  supplies  440  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  1,400 
pounds  of  hydrated  lime.  You  pay  for  the  nitrogen.  The  lime — 
worth  $7.00 — costs  you  nothing. 


Cyanamid  carries  its  nitrogen  in  a 
form  which  is  readily  available  to  the 
tree  but  is  not  easily  leached  out  of  the 
soil .  On  being  applied,  the  nitrogen 
and  lime  become  separated.  The  for¬ 


mer  is  quickly  made  available  to  the 
tree.  The  latter  destroys  any  acids  in 
the  soil.  Cyanamid  may  be  applied 
during  the  fall,  winter,  or  early 
spring. 


For  further  information,  write 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Pioneer  Producers  of  Air-Nitrogen  Products  in  America 

535  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 


Cyanamid  is  NITROGEN  plus  LIME 


IRON  AGE 


Two-Row  Automatic  Planter 


One-Row,  Two-Row  and  Three-Row 

POTATO  PLANTERS 

Assisted- Feed;  Automatic -Feed. 
Seed  Hoppers  Interchangeable 

Fertilizer  Attachments  Available  for 
Both  High  and  Low  Analysis  Fertilizers 

Convertible  disc  covering  gangs  for  ridge  or 
shallow  covering  in  the  furrow.  Shallow  covering 
in  the  furrow  increases  yield;  due  to  quicker  germ¬ 
ination,  better  weed  control,  and  less  severity  of 
Rbizoctonia.  Automatic  Planter  has  adjustable 
pickers — plants  small,  medium  or  large  seed — with 
the  same  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Does  not  bruise 
or  crush  seed. 

Write  today  for  complete  description 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  1230  York,  Pa. 
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A  DOLLAR  OF 
BOOK  for  hlDL 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Ferguson  Wheelless  Plows.  New  1C”  single 
bottoms.  Only  $57.50.  Actual  saving  of 
$30.50!  Especially  made  for  Foi-dson.  No 
backward  tipping.  Great  for  rough, 
hilly  conditions.  Also  fits  10-SiO 
International.  : 

FREE  BOOKLET— Get  prices  on 
two  gang  13”  and  14”  plows. 

FERGUSON-SHERMAN.  Inc. 

Box  R,  Evansville,  Ind 


Yankee  Painter  £,uint  $2-j£ 

Including  White.  5s— $2.35  gal.;  50  Gal. — $2.15  gal. 

Lead,  Zinc,  Tint,  Colors,  Linseed  Oil  Only. 

A.  S.  INGRAHAM  CO.,  MFRS.  ATTLEBORO.  MASS. 


A  Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 
Farms.  Gardners.  Florists.  N  urser- 
ies.  Fruit  Growers  &  Poultrymen 

AMPLE  POWER 

Ba  a,  U  Handles  Field  &  Truck 
MOWSudU  \  Crop  Tools— Lawn 

andLawnsAfEASY  terms 

I  Runs  Belt  Machines. pumps. saws. 

High  Clearance — Enclosed  Gears. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Write  Today,  for  Illustrated  Cat-- 
alog  and  Easy  Payment  Plan,  rfit" 

I  STANDARD  ENGINE  CO.  I 

I  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  New  York.N.  Y. 
3261  Como  Are.  2407  Chestnut  St.  146  Ced.r  St.  I 


Plows 
Seeds 
Cultivates 


Bees  for  Greenhouse 
Pollination 

The  most  serious  problem  in  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  cucumbers  under  glass  has  been 
that  of  securing  efficient  pollination  of 
the  blossoms.  Hand  pollination  is  a 
tedious  and  very  expensive  process.  The 
common  practice  lias  been  to  buy  or  lease 
full  colonies  of  bees  for  the  purpose  and 
move  them  into  the  greenhouse  at  the 
time  when  the  flowers  were  beginning  to 
open.  Since  so  many  of  the  bees  have 
been  lost,  through  flying  outside  and 
failing  to  return  or  in  flying  against  the 
glass,  the  colony  is  usually  of  little  value 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  cost  has 
thus  continued  to  be  very  high,  often  as 
much  as  $15  per  hive. 

For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a 
large  business  in  package  bees  which  were 
reared  in  the  region  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
for  sale  to  northern  beekeepers.  With  a 
long  breeding  season  it  is  possible  to  sell 
live  bees  at  a  low  price.  They  are 
shipped  north  in  small  screened  cages 
with  a  can  of  syrup  to  serve  for  feed 
during  the  journey. 

Prof.  Paul  Work  of  the  vegetable 
department  of  Cornell  University  in  seek¬ 
ing  a  cheaper  source  of  pollination  de¬ 
cided  to  try  the  package  plan  of  buying 
live  bees  from  the  south.  lie  accordingly 
arranged  for  such  packages  to  be  shipped 
to  the  greenhouses  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  to  four  of  the  large 
greenhouse  growers  of  cucumbers  in  the 
North.  Report  of  the  results  recently 
published  indicates  complete  success  for 
the  new  plan.  Every  shipment  of  bees 
came  through  in  good  condition,  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  handling  the  bees  on  ar¬ 
rival,  and  results  were  favorable.  With 
a  single  exception  the  colonies  main¬ 
tained  good  strength  and  activity  during 
the  period  of  bloom. 

Package  bees  from  the  South  are  offered 
at  low  prices,  the  lowest  in  the  history 
of  the  industry.  Live  bees  can  be  bought 
for  about  o  dollar  a  pound.  If  the  grower 
has  no  hives,  the  cage  in  which  they  are 
shipped  may  be  used  as  a  temporary:  home 
for  the  bees.  As  soon  as  there  is  no 
further  need  of  them  for  pollination  of 
the  bloom,  they  can  be  sold  for  what  they 
will  bring  to  some  beekeeper  or  discarded 
altogether  at  a  cost  below  former  expense 
for  this  purpose. 

Although  the  test  has  not  been  carried 
far  enough  to  insure  that  it  will  prove  to 
be  practical  under  all  conditions,  the  re¬ 
ports  are  so  favorable  as  to  justify 
recommending  it  for  trial  on  a  larger 
scale  next  season.  frank  c.  pellett. 

Illinois. 


Continuous  Bloom  in  the 
Perennial  Border 

Whoever  coined  the  expression  that 
perennials,  or  the  perennial  border,  are 
the  backbone  of  the  garden,  said  some¬ 
thing  that  cannot  successfully  be  contro¬ 
verted,  yet  even  a  good  backbone  may 
sometimes  require  help,  and  when  it 
comes  to  perennials,  there  is  nothing  like 
annuals,  also  biennials.  It  is  becoming 
less  and  less  of  a  problem  to  maintain 
continuous  bloom  in  the  mixed  border, 
for  with  a  wise  selection  of  plants  it  is 
a  possibility. 

Considering  perennials  first,  let  us  start 
with  the  earliest,  lungwort,  trout  plant 
(Pulmonaria),  that  splendid  edging  speci¬ 
men,  blooms  in  April,  and  the  pretty, 
clean,  green  leaves  with  whitish  spots 
remain  all  Summer.  The  buds  are  pink, 
the  flowers  blue.  With  this  blooms  the 
earlier  Mertensia  Yirginiea.  preferably  in 
some  shade.  The  plant  withers  and  dis¬ 
appears  after  it  blooms.  If  there  is  a  self- 
sown  cornflower,  or  poppy  immediately 
near  it,  space  will  be  filled  and  bloom  will 
come  early  in  June  and  later. 

Other  April  bloomers  are  Crocuses, 
Sc-illas  and  Chionodoxas,  for  the  edge  of 
border,  or  rockery,  and  these  bulbs  are 
preceded,  in  March,  by  snowdrops.  Some 
of  the  old-fashioned  Polyanthus,  or 
English  primroses,  bloom  in  April,  and 
the  pink  Primula  is  especially  charming 
when  it  condescends  to  bloom  with  the  blue 
flowers  of  the  bulbs.  If  there  is  a  golden 
bell  or  Forsythia  shrub  handy  to  add  its 
yellow  to  the  blues  and  purples,  all  the 
better.  For  in  the  up-to-date  border  small 
shrubs,  even  roses,  are  a  decided  help. 

Next,  in  late  April  and  May,  follow  the 
Muscari  (grape  hyacinths),  Narcissus 
and  tulips,  clumps  of  which  may  well  be 
placed  in  the  mixed  border.  Forget-ine- 
nots,  pansies  and  English  daisies  (Beilis), 
are  doubly  attractive  when  grown  with 
tulips.  The  hybrid  Polyanthus  primroses 
bloom  now ;  they  are  a  delight,  and  larger 
than  the  older  forms,  they  like  partial 
shade  hut  do  not  resent  direct  sunshine. 
One,  two  or  more  good  lilacs  will  add 
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beauty  and  sweetness  to  the  May  garden. 
The  later  form  of  Mertensia  Yirginiea 
blooms  now ;  tulips  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  month. 

If  self-sown  annuals,  or  annuals  from 
seed-pan  or  hotbed,  are  grown  over  the 
bulbs,  continued  growth  and  bloom  arc 
assured.  Portulacas  and  dwarf  Drum¬ 
mond's  Phlox  may  be  grown  over  the 
small,  edging  bulbs.  Spiraeas  and  lilies-of- 
the-valley  bloom  in  late  May,  while  in 
the  wild-flower  border,  besides  the  fresh 
beauty  of  ferns,  Trilliums,  Spring  beau¬ 
ties,  violets,  mandrakes,  wild  orchids  and 
kindred  subjects  may  be  expected.  Some 
of  these,  as  violets,  form  leafy  masses 
of  beauty  in  the  sunnier  border. 

Grass  or  clove  pinks  (and  there  are 
many  good  sorts,  single  and  double,  be¬ 
sides  the  old-fashioned  pink  one)  are 
ready  to  unfold  early  in  June,  or  before. 
The  Irises,  many  of  which  bloom  for 
Memorial  Day,  are  now  on  hand,  ac¬ 
companied  by  peonies,  lemon  lilies, 
Oriental  poppies  and  the  earlier  Del¬ 
phiniums,  late  .  in  June.  Spiderwort 
(Tra desea ntia)  is  a  companion  of  these 
and  continues  all  Summer.  If  you  like 
the  plant,  get  the  white  variety,  as  well 
as  the  blue,  and  enjoy  the-  resulting 
hybrids.  The  three-petaled  blooms  with 
golden  centers  are  very  pretty,  but  close 
at  noon,  except  on  cool,  cloudy  days. 

W  lien  Oriental  poppies  go  to  seed  and 
are  trimmed  back,  be  ready  to  set  an 
annual,  or  any  plant  very  near,  or  sow 
seed  directly  over  the  clump  of  poppies. 
Coleus,  Begonia  and  other  similar  plants 
may  be  used,  while  a  Datura  or  two  may 
prove  especially  pleasing.  Low-growing 
everblooming  Begonias  were  recently  used 
effectively  in  a  rock  garden.  Almost  any 
annual  is  good  to  grow  where  Delphin¬ 
iums  and  hardy  poppies  have  been  cut 
back. 

July  is  the  month  pre-eminent  for  Del¬ 
phiniums.  Also,  Gaillardias,  Canterbury 
bells,  foxgloves,  Coreopsis  and  many  other 
favorites  are  in  the  procession  rows.  The 
later.  Phlox  decussata  begin  in  July  and 
continue  for  months.  The  earlier  Suffruti- 
eosa  Phlox  arrives  in  June,  while  the 
three  or  four  dwarf,  Subulata  (moss 
pink)  varieties  were  omitted  from  the 
list  of  April  and  May  bloomers.  Del¬ 
phiniums  from  old  growth  judiciously  cut 
back,  as  well  as  from  new  seedlings 
coming  on.  continue  until  late  October. 
Gladiolus  is  beginning  now,  and  in  rich, 
deeply  spaded  soil,  in  direct  sunlight,  they 
may  be  grown  effectively  with  other 
flowers. 

Tiger  lilies  and  Golden  Glow,  in  bud 
for  weeks,  bloom  brilliantly  in  August, 
while  the  cardinal  climber  and  scarlet 
runner  bean  are  now  at  their  best,  and 
are  mentioned  as  an  interesting  back¬ 
ground  for  border,  along  building  or 
fence.  Morning-glories  and  kindred  an¬ 
nual  vines  may  be  used  the  same  way. 
With  the  host  of  gay  annuals,  the  charm¬ 
ing,  dwarfish  shrub,  Buddleia  (butterfly 
bush  or  Summer  lilac)  is  in  bloom.  As 
deliciously  fragrant  as  it  is  beautiful,  the 
long  sprays  of  bloom  are  nice  to  combine 
with  yellow,  deep  purple  and  white  Gladi¬ 
olus.  Mignonette  is  a  good  annual  to  sow 
here  and  there  to  help  the  mixed  border. 

In  September,  the  lovely  Anemone 
Japonica  begins  and  continues  until 
halted  by  frost.  With  these,  the  worth¬ 
while  Michaelmas  daisies;  then  the  later 
Chrysanthemums.  Before  either,  the 
Autumn  Crocuses,  The  Christmas  rose, 
llelleborus  niger,  furnishes  the  last 
number  on  the  program,  blooming  under 
the  snows.  Annuals  which  last  as  long 
as  any,  are  Calendulas,  Petunias  and 
Seabiosas  ;  they  can  stand  repeated  light 
frost,  and  not  even  the  foliage  show  it. 
Besides  self-sown  annuals  (and  poppies 
and  bachelor  buttons  are  among  the 
surest.)  make  a  second  sowing  in  Spring 
to  maintain  bloom  among  perennials. 

For  immediate  display  among  per¬ 
ennials  and  biennials,  plants  should  be 
bought,  instead  of  waiting  for  seedlings 
to  grow.  .Hollyhocks  and  Pyrethrums 
(painted  daisies)  have  not  been  mentioned, 
they  both  bloom  for  months,  after  well 
started,  but  not  always  (with  hollyhocks) 
rhe  first  year.  Madonna  lilies,  planted  in 
August  or  later,  flower  in  June.  Regal 
lilies  bloom  in  July.  E.  rubrum,  planted 
in  late  Fall,  blooms  the  next  August  and 
September.  A  beauty,  and  we  do  not  see 
enough  plantings  of  it. 

The.  old  Happy  Thought  geranium, 
with  its  two-colored1  leaves,  strikes  a 
cheerful  note  in  the  mixed  border  when 
things  are  dull.  So  does  the  edging 
geranium,  Madame  Salleroi.  Coleus  leaves 
are  as  gay  as  flowers.  Feverfews  are 
finding  favor.  The  plantain  lily  (IJosta), 
with  is  clean,  roundish  leaves,  makes  a 
good  contrast,  along  outside  row,  and  the 
plants  bloom  in  August.  A  red-leaved 
barberry  always  attracts  attention,  when¬ 
ever  planted.  Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer, 
is  dwarf  and  a  continuous  bloomer. 
Pansies  and  Johnny-jump-ups  add 
sprightly  cheer  from  Spring  to  August, 
then  scattering  bloom  afterward  or,  from 
young  plants,  continued  fresh  bloom.  The 
Radiance  roses  bloom  practically  all 
Summer;  as  does  the  Tea  Polyantha, 
Clothilde  Soupert. 

The  list  for  each  month  is  by  no  means 
complete.  Give  yourself  the  pleasure  of 
investigating,  observing  and  experiment¬ 
ing  for  yourself.  The  perennial  border, 
whether  along  boundary  line  between  two 
lots,  or  in  front  of  shrubbery,  or  along  a 
building  or  high  fence,  may  not  only 
maintain  its  reputation  for  being  the 
backbone  of  the  garden,  but  prove  to  be 
a  place  of  practically  continuous  bloom. 

BENJAMIN  KEECir. 
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Country-Wide  Situation 

The  spell  of  Winter  weather  early  in 
the  Spring  months  had  considerable  effect 
on  prices  of  farm  products  for  a  time. 
The  sudden  upward  swing  showed  once 
again  that  the  weather  has  had  something 
to  do  with  prices  the  past  Winter.  When 
the  weather  turns  cold,  consumers  buy 
more  food.  At  the  same  time  shipments 
are  held  up  by  condition  of  the  roads  and 
danger  of  freezing. 

A  part  of  the  change  is  of  a  lasting  na¬ 
ture  because  shipments  from  the  South 
will  be  affected  for  weeks  to  come.  The 
season  in  that  part  of  the  country  started 
early  and  produce  was  being  shipped  in 
considerable  quantity  from  as  far  North 
as  the  Carolinas,  and  even  some  hardy 
stuff  from  Virginia.  Frost  nipped  a  good 
many  crops,  especially  the  tender  ones 
like  beans,  tomatoes  and  early  potatoes. 
Strawberry  shipments  will  be  reduced  for 
a  while  from  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  early 
potato  prospects  are  not  quite  so  good  as 
they  were.  The  northern  market  season 
on  potatoes  may  be  longer  than  was  ex¬ 
pected  and  such  sections  as  Maine  and 
Idaho,  which  have  considerable  stock  re¬ 
maining,  will  have  a  better  chance  to  sell 
out. 

Meats,  eggs,  butter  and  livestock  were 
all  helped  in  price  for  a  while  during  the 
cold,  stormy  weather.  The  conditions  ap¬ 
plied  mainly  to  the  eastern  half  of  the 
country.  The  Far  West  has  had  a  much 
more  severe  Winter  than  the  East  but 
lately  the  East  has  been  getting  its  de¬ 
layed  share  of  the  cold  season. 

From  a  longer  range  point  of  view, 
there  is  nothing  much  in  the  situation  to 
suggest  any  great  lasting  change  in  the 
price  range.  The  low  prices  have  forced 
many  producers  into  new  ways  of  mar¬ 
keting  that  will  pay  him  well  perhaps 
when  times  are  better.  The  farm  mail¬ 
order  business  seems  to  have  taken  a 
jump  forward.  In  every  section  there  is 
some  product  that  is  so  plentiful  and 
cheap  this  year  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
anything  much  in  cash  on  the  farm. 
Many  miles  away  are  consumers  who 
have  never  known  the  satisfaction  of 
opening  a  big  package  of  their  favorite 
food  luxury  fresh  from  the  farm.  Many 
of  them  are  ordering  from  producers  this 
year  because  prices  are  lower  than  usual, 
even  with  postage  or  express  and  the 
small  profit,  for  the  farmer. 

The  South  was  full  of  delicious  oranges 
and  grapefruit,  very  juicy  and  high  flav¬ 
ored.  Northern  farmers  and  others  are 
buying  them  by  the  bushel  and  learning 
the  difference  between  tree-ripened  fruit 
and  the  usual  attractive  but  slightly  acid 
store  goods.  Southern  pecans  were  a  tre¬ 
mendous  crop  and  thousands  of  new  con¬ 
sumers  are  being  won  over  with  new 
prices  by  mail.  Honey  in  recent  times 
was  never  so  cheap  and  by  modern  pack¬ 
ing  methods  it  is  mailed  everywhere  at 
low  cost.  The  farmers  who  ship  these 
products  are  alive  to  the  need  of  giving- 
full  satisfaction  and  that  is  a  long  step 
iu  business  progress.  There  is  little  ex¬ 
pense  in  getting  orders  when  most  of 
them  come  from  consumers  who  keep  on 
buying  after  the  first  sample. 

The  variety  of  country  stuff  offered  by 
mail  tends  to  increase.  Southern  farmers 
have  many  good  things  to  sell  that  north¬ 
ern  consumers  know  little  about:  Black- 
eye  peas,  good  when  baked ;  sorghum 
syrup,  fine  for  griddle  cakes;  raw  pea¬ 
nuts,  delicious  when  lightly  toasted  in  a 
dish;  persimmons;  rare  varieties  of 
oranges;  fresh  figs  and  black  walnuts; 
medicinal  roots  and  herbs;  seeds  and 
plants  of  many  odd  kinds;  tobacco  twist 
or  the  plain  leaf  and  a  miscellaneous  list 
of  little-known  products  which  the  north¬ 
erner  is  inclined  to  order  just  to  find  out 
what  they  are. 

The  whole  country  seems  to  be  full  of 
good  things  to  eat  that  the  public  never 
heard  of.  That  farm-made  sausage  from 
New  Hampshire  was  first  class.  If  city 
sausage  makers  would  only  learn  that 
poor,  scrappy  meat  still  tastes  poorly 
when  ground  and  seasoned  and  that  even 
good  meat  is  better  when  finely  ground  ! 
Somebody  down  Bar  Harbor  way  ships 
frozen  fish  at  bargain  prices  and  of  satis¬ 
factory  quality,  and  various  southern 
country  folks  also  ship  fish  and  shrimps, 
and  they  supply  plenty  of  those  southern- 
cured  hams  and  other  pork  meats.  Those 
odd  fruits  from  California,  especially  the 
dates,  were  excellent  and  so  was  the  ap¬ 
ple  candy  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
the  honey  from  Central  New  York  and 
the  large  prunes  from  Oregon.  In  fact, 
the  general  effect,  after  doing  quite  a  lot 
of  mail-order  trading,  includes  a  feeling 
of  pleasure  and  surprise  to  find  that 
every  farmer  promptly  shipped  a  good 
article,  well-packed  and  fully  up  to  agree¬ 
ment  and  expectations.  That  is  the  Avay 
to  build  up  business. 

The  personal  touch  between  producer 
and  consumer  is  interesting  both  ways. 
Before  long  the  buyer  takes  pleasure  in 
sending  an  order  to  his  friend  in  the 
South  or  West  or  down  East  with  per¬ 
haps  an  extra  line  about  the  goods  and 
how  things  are  going  in  his  part  of  the 
country.  The  farmer  likes  the  letter  and 
the  order  and  he  tries  hard  to  please  his 
friend.  In  these  times  the  practice  of  di¬ 
rect  trading  is  likely  to  increase.  There 
is  less  room  than  ever  for  middlemen  at 
these  prices. 

Often  the  farmer  has  decided  that  he 
is  his  own  best  customer,  and  has  gone 
back  part  way  to  the  old  practice  of  rais¬ 
ing  a  little  of  everything  that  he  can  use 
on  the  farm.  The  older  people  are  rather 
pleased  to  find  more  appreciation  for 
kinds  of  knowledge  that  have  been  ne¬ 
glected  in  some  places,  such  as  how  to 
cure  meat  for  home  use  and  how  to  keep 


eggs,  butter  and  fish.  Not  for  many  years 
has  there  been  so  much  home  canning, 
pickling  and  preserving,  and  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  repairing  of  shoes,  harnesses 
and  tools  in  sections  where  such  things 
used  to  be  done  in  town.  Old-fashioned 
farmers  learned  how  to  provide  for  al¬ 
most  everything  needed.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  such  practices  have  never 
been  given  up  because  land  or  climate  or 
markets  would  not  favor  one-line  farming, 
but  in  portions  of  the  South  and  South¬ 
west,  especially,  the  idea  is  so  new  that 
they  have  an  odd  term  for  it  “living  off 
the  farm.”  The  old-time  northern  farmer, 
the  kind  who  paid  out  only  a  dollar  or 
two  cash  per  week  besides  his  taxes,  sees 
less  change  in  his  habits.  lie  draws  the 
cash  line  a  little  tighter  and  “guesses”  he 
can  worry  through,  and  even  the  south¬ 
erner,  although  less  trained  in  close  man¬ 
agement  of  small  and  various  expenses 
“reckons”  he  can  do  the  same.  Perhaps 
the  need  will  not  last  long.  By  the  time 
everybody  has  become  accustomed  to  new 
conditions,  those  conditions  usually  have 
already  started  to  change  again. 

The  latest  blow  in  the  line  of  reduced 
price  levels  came  to  the  livestock  people. 
Until  prices  of  hogs,  cattle  and  land  went 
down  sharply,  the  first  two  months  of  the 
year  livestock  men  were  able  to  get  a 
decent  return  by  feeding  the  crops  to  the 
farm  animals,  but  meats  went  down. 
There  was  some  recovery  the  first  half  of 
March  but  livestock  interests  were  none 
to  confident  that  the  improvement  would 
last  with  the  return  of  stormy  weather 
conditions.  Fortunately,  the  oversupply 
is  in  prospect  of  being  corrected  to  some 
extent.  Less  wheat  is  being  planted.  The 
hard  Winter  in  the  Far  West  will  cut 
down  the  shipments  of  livestock  from  that 
region  although  the  East  and  Texas  will 
have  plenty  to  sell.  The  hog  supply 
would  be  cut  down  but  for  the  need  of 
something  to  consume  the  corn  crop. 
Probably  hogs  will  remain  rather  cheap. 


Many  truck  crops  are  showing  reduction 
in  acres  planted,  including  onions,  pota¬ 
toes,  strawberries  and  many  others.  If 
we  should  have  a  poor  crop  year,  prices 
might  rise  sharply,  even  if  business  stays 
pooi-,  but  there  are  prospects  that  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  better  or  at  least  not  quite 
so  bad  as  during  the  Winter,  because  of 
better  conditions  in  banking,  and  the 
gradual  approach  of  the  prices  of  goods  to 
the  reduced  means  of  the  buyers.  There 
are  many  needs  that  have  been  waiting 
a  long  time  and  will  be  filled  with  a  rush 
sooner  or  later,  such  as  new  houses  and 
stores,  shoes,  clothes,  furniture,  motor¬ 
cars,  railway  equipment  and  household 
conveniences  or  luxuries. 

Many  farmers  are  following  a  policy  of 
risking  less  by  raising  less  to  sell  and 
more  to  use  on  the  farm.  The  result  will 
be  less  crowding  of  the  markets.  That  is 
perhaps  not  always  the  best  way  to  make 
money  in  good  times  but  it  is  a  pretty 
safe  policy  now.  As  for  the  crops,  hay, 
pasture  and  corn  are  always  a  good  foun¬ 
dation.  Fruit  trees  are  likely  to  be  worth 
taking  care  of  because  a  moderate  crop 
and  higher  prices  would  be  a  fair  expec¬ 
tation,  even  if  export  trade  is  hurt  some¬ 
what  by  new  foreign  tariffs  and  restric¬ 
tions.  It  seems  that  every  nation  is  in  a 
tight  place  and  trying  to  play  safe  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  buy  goods  of  every  other  nation. 
We  cannot  longer  depend  on  a  good  for¬ 
eign  market  for  anything  much  except 
cotton  and  that  is  selling  at  a  price  not 
profitable  to  most  growers.  The  home 
garden  surely  should  be  kept  doing  well. 
Plenty  of  milk,  pork,  chickens,  eggs, 
fruits  and  vegetables  would  look  like  high 
living  to  some  city  families  now.  They 
are  certainly  buying  less  of  these  neces¬ 
sary  foods,  even  such  things  as  potatoes, 
eggs,  sugar  and  butter  as  shown  by  the 
trade  statements.  When  families  cut  down 
on  such  a  food  as  potatoes,  it  means 
usually  that  they  are  really  short  of 
money.  There  seems  to  be  no  special 


reason  for  eastern  farmers  to  thin  out 
the  good  dairy  herd  and  the  farm  flock  of 
poultry.  It  need  not  cost  too  much  in 
cash  to  keep  them  along,  at  least  in  the 
Summer,  and  they  stand  about  as  good  a 
chance  of  paying  as  most  of  the  crops. 

There  is  a  fair  chance  that  the  all- 
around  farmer  who  raises  the  usual  va¬ 
riety  of  products  may  hit  upon  at  least 
one  line  that  will  be  in  demand  for  one 
reason  or  another  and  help  make  up  fol¬ 
low  prices  elsewhere.  Onions  and  car¬ 
rots  did  that  way  this  season.  The  onion 
crop  is  partly  in  the  nature  of  a  gamble 
with  weather  and  the  pests.  It  may  pay 
well  or  not  at  all,  the  outcome  depending 
last  year  upon  conditions  which  were  not 
in  sight  at  planting  time.  Cabbage  is 
selling  high  now,  up  to  $50  per  ton  in 
some  markets  but  not  many  farmers  have 
any  of  it  left.  Potatoes  might  do  better 
this  year.  They  may  even  make  a  mar¬ 
ket  showing  near  the  end  of  the  season 
if  the  cold  weather  in  the  South  has 
given  the  early  crop  a  bad  setback. 

G.  B.  F. 


Preventing  Rust  on  Tools 

Concerning  the  prevention  of  rust  on 
farm  and  other  tools  in  Winter,  I  wish  to 
give  a  sure  preventive,  but  this  must  be 
applied  at  a  season  when  the  air  is  free 
from  moisture,  for  iron  or  steel  will  ab¬ 
sorb  moisture.  Prepare  1  lb.  white  lead 
and  4  lbs.  beef  tallow.  Melt  tallow  and 
stir  into  it  the  white  lead ;  then  coat  plow 
or  other  ironwork  as  you  would  apply 
paint.  Have  fresh  tallow,  no  salt.  Be- 
move  coating  with  gasoline  and  a  scrub 
brush.  GEORGE  CURLEY. 

Indiana. 


Mat?  criticizes  woman  for  her  extrava¬ 
gance.  but  she  never  wastes  two  dollars’ 
worth  of  shotgun  shells  in  order  to  get 
a  twenty-cent  rabbit. — Lousiville  Times. 


Strength  to  spare! — the  extra  tough¬ 
ness  of  Plymouth  RED  TOP  is  int>Te 
than  equal  to  the  job  of  defying  strain 
.  .  .  avoiding  breakage*  RED  TOP  is 
stronger  than  ordinary  twine — be¬ 
cause  Plymouth  uses  only  the  finest 
obtainable  quality  of  fibre,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  special  Plymouth  process 
of  spinning. 

This  super-quality  twine  is-  spun  full 
600  feet  to  the  pound  (20%  longer  than 
Standard  500  ft.).  One  ball  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  RED  TOP  is  as  strong  as  the 
next — the  STRENGTH  never  varies. 
You  can  depend  upon  it. 

With  RED  TOP  in  the  can,  a  farmer 
can  bind  his  entire  harvest  without 
missing  a  bundle.  You  may  pay  a  few 
cents  less  at  first  for  so-called  “cheap” 
twine,  but  that  kind  is  costly  in  break¬ 
age  and  delays. 

Keep  down  harvest  costs!  Use  RED 
TOP — no  snarling — no  breaking — no 
grief.  And  ask  your  dealer  about  the 
1932  economy  prices  of  RED  TOP. 


. . .  and  extra 
STRENGTH 

in  every  foot  of 

RED  TOP 

STRENGTH  is  number  2  of  the  “Six  Points'”  of 
Plymouth  superiority  and  extra  quality.  The 
finest,  strongest  fibres  obtainable,  plus  107 
years’  skill  in  spinning  and  winding  make  RED 
TOP  super-quality  twine.  RED  TOP  spells 
economy  .  .  .  more  profit  from  every  acre. 


The  other  5  points  of  Plymouth  Superiority  are: 

Red  Top  gives  guaranteed 
LENGTH— 600  feet  to  the 


\ 


pound. 

Red  Top  has  greater  EVEN- 
NESS— extra  freedom  from 
\  knots,  thick  and  thin  places 
-which  cause  breaks. 


Red  Top  is  SPECIALLY 
-Jl  Vi  O UNO— lessens  risk  of 
tangling. 


•  » 


Red  Top  is  INSECT  REPEL¬ 
LING— because  of  scientific 
treatment. 


Red  Top  is  MISTAKE-PROOF— 
the  printed  ball  insures  correct  use. 


PL1M O  UTI 

the  six-point  hinder  twine 

Pt,\MOU  III  CORDAGE  COVIPAN  \  •  Makers  of  Plymouth  Ro[>efor  107  Years  •  Worth  Ply  mouth.  Mass,  and  Wetland,  Canada 
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Greatest  Little  Tractor  onEarth  ! 


"The 

gravely: 

TRACTOR-MOWER 


An  all-purpose  Tractor  miles  ahead  of  any¬ 
thing  on  the  market.  Exclusive  SINGLE¬ 
WHEEL  TRACTION  and  FRONT  TOOL 
HITCH  offer  five  distinct  advantages : 

(T)  Increased  Traction:  (2)  Easier  Steering; 
(3)  Narrow  Row  Cultivation;  (4)  Close,  Ac¬ 
curate  Work;  (5)  No  Crop  Damage.  Superior 
to  anything  on  the  market  for  Truck  and 
Fruit  Growers,  Nurserymen,  Small  Farmers. 
Quickly  pays  for  itself  in  time  and  money 
saved  and  bigger  and  better  crops.  You’ll 
never  be  satisfied  with  less.  A  postcard 
brings  ALL  the  facts.  Mail  it  today  for 
Free  Booklet. 

Gravely  Motor  Plow  &  Cult.  Co. 

Box  419  Dunbar,  W.  Va. 


DISK  HARROWS  FROM 
FACTORY  TO  YOU 

In  these  days  of  low  stocks  and  hand-to- 
mouth  buying,  quick  service  is  important. 
We  have  the  most  complete  stock  of  Disk 
Tillage  Implements  in  the  East.  All  ordi¬ 
nary  sizes  are  shipped  the  same  day  order  is 
received.  There  is  a  Clark  “Cutaway”  Disk 
Harrow  for  every  farm  purpose,  for  or¬ 
chards,  for  brush  land,  etc.  Disks  guaran¬ 
teed  for  three  years.  Cutout  or  solid  disks 
same  price. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write 
us  for  catalog,  price  list  and  a  cash  dis¬ 
count.  Ask  about  the  “Wonder  Disker”  and 
our  Corn  Planter.  Inquiries  or  orders  may 
be  sent  by  telephone  or  telegraph  charges 
collect  when  not  exceeding  one  dollar.  Cat¬ 
alog  and  valuable  free  book,  "The  Soil  and 
Its  Tillage”  sent  to  every  inquirer. 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

42  Main  St.  Higganum,  Conn. 


SINGLE  ROW 

HAMILTON  MIDGET  PLANT  SETTER 

with  hand  feed  automatic  plant  setting  device. 

ALSO  LARGER  MACHINES 

Write  for  Circulars 

HAMILTON  MFG.  CO.,  HAMILTON,  MICH. 


Fordson  Tractors 

Dealer  Erie  and  Niagara  Counties,  New  York— Write 
for  Catalog  new  and  used  Fordsous  and  Equipment. 

Kenmore  Motor  Co.  Inc.,  2971  Delaware  Ave.,  Kenmore,  N.  Y. 


Sales 
Service 
Parts 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owner® 
on  long  credit  You  receive  one-half  the  profits— paid  weekly. 
No  investment,  no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit. 
All  or  your  spare  time  If  income  of  $35.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
Interests  you — write  q  lick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Dept.  144,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  40  ft..  26c  per  ft.  Freight  prepaid. 

A.  L.  FERRIS,  MFR.  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


Put 
idle  dollars 
at  work 

Dollars  hidden  under  mattress¬ 
es,  in  bureau  drawers,  or  other 
odd  places,  accumulate  dust — 
but  no  interest.  Make  idle  dol¬ 
lars  work  for  you  with  safety. 
Send  them  to  this  Savings 
Bank  BY  MAIL.  Not  a  dollar 
has  ever  been  lost  by  any  de¬ 
positor  in  this  strong,  old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank.  It  offers  you  the 
highest  interest  possible  with 
safety  and  your  money  available 
when  you  need  it.  Our  FREE 
Booklet,  “Banking 
by  Mail,”  gives 
complete  details 
about  the  safety 
L  H  and  convenience 

H  ^  of  banking  here  By 
Mail.  Write  for 
your  co-py  now. 
Use  the  handy  cou¬ 
pon. 

Interest  Compounded 
Quarterly 

Albany  County 
Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sign  and  Mail  This  Coupon  Now 

ALBANY  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
Albany,  N.  Y.  rny-.s 

Please  send  your  FREE  Booklet 

Name . . . 

Address  . . . . 

Town . State . . 
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Questions  About  School 
Matters 

LAnswered  by  A.  D.  Ostrander,  Sec¬ 
retary  New  York  State  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society,  Knowlesville,  N.  Y.] 


Retaining  Primary  School 

Our  school  district  has  been  consoli¬ 
dated  (against  our  wishes)  with  the  cen¬ 
tral  district  and  that  is  settled,  as  we 
have  learned  that  we  have  no  way  to  get 
out.  But  we  would  like  to  keep  our  lit¬ 
tle  school  open  for  the  first  six  grades, 
as  by  provision  of  the  law  I  am  being 
told  we  have  that  right.  How  should  we 
go  about  it?  Should  we  taxpayers  sign 
a  petition,  or  should  we  call  a  meeting 
and  vote  some  sort  of  resolution?  V.  E. 

New  York. 

According  to  law  the  central  district 
board  cannot  close  your  school,  it  must 
be  done  by  the  voters  of  the  district. 
However  when  you  understand  matters 
you.  will  soon  realize  that  section  of  the 
law  is  merely  a  joker,  and  also  bait. 
That  is  one  of  the  wonderful  sounding 
phrases  used  when  trying  to  form  a  cen¬ 
tralization.  “You  may  keep  your  own 
school  up  to  and  including  sixth  grade.” 
What  they  should  tell  you.is  this,  “We  will 
take  the  seventh  and  eighth-grade  schol¬ 
ars  out  of  your  school,  which  will  leave 
possibly  four  or  five.  The  usefulness  of 
the  school  for  these  four  or  five  lias  been 
killed,  and  the  cost  of  continuing  the 
school  is  the  same  as  before.  The  dis¬ 
trict  is  having  to  pay  for  transportation 
of  so  many  of  the  scholars  that  you  will 
soon  want  your  school  closed  to  reduce 
taxes.” 

The  central  hoard  will  call  a  meeting 
for  your  voters  to  meet  in  the  ^school house 
and  vote  upon  the  question  of  closing 
your  school  permanently.  Those  who  have 
no  children  will  wish  to  close  the  school. 
For  one  reason  all  the  State  money  which 
it  is  entitled  to  will  go  to  the  central  dis¬ 
trict  after  the  school  is  closed  and  lias 
no  teacher  to  pay  there.  You  cannot  call 
a  meeting  in  your  own  district.  The  cen¬ 
tral  school  board  does  that,  and  it  will 
do  it  at  any  time  when  it  appears  that 
there  will  be  sufficient  votes  to  close  it. 
The  board  will  also  accommodate  you  by 
sending  s«me  one  to  the  meeting'  to  ad¬ 
minister  to  little  persuasive  plaster  in 
the  form  of  honeyed  words.  Practically 
all  central  schools  which  have  been  run¬ 
ning  any  length  of  time  have  tricked  the 
country  into  closing  their  country  schools. 

Petitions  will  do  you  no  good,  since  it 
was  the  object  of  the  law  in  the  first 
place  to  close  smaller  schools.  Your  own 
remedy  will  be  to  insist  that  your  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Assembly  and  Senator,  when  they 
are  selected  this  year  favor  a  dissolving 
of  central  districts  by  a  law  which  will 
allow  such  districts  to  be  dissolved  by  a 
vote  of  the  people.  Such  a  hill  was  in¬ 
troduced  during  the  last  session.  A  copy 
was  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  however  it 
was  allowed  to  die. 


Voters  at  School  Elections 

Who  is  entitled  to  vote  at  school  meet¬ 
ings  in  New  York  State?  I),  s. 

New  York. 

Section  203  of  the  Education  Law 
reads  as  follows : 

Qualifications  of  voters  at  district  meet¬ 
ings.  A  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
at  any  school  meeting  for  the  election  of 
school  district  officers,  and  upon  all  other 
matters  which  may  be  brought  before 
such  meeting  who  is:  (1)  A  citizen  of 
the  United  States;  (2)  21  years  of  age; 
(3)  a  resident  within  the  district  for  a 
period  of  30  days  next  preceding  the 
meeting  at  which  he  offers  to  vote,  and 
who  in  addition  thereto  possesses  one  of 
the  following  four  qualifications:  (a) 
Owns,  leases,  hires,  or  is  in  the  possession 
under  a  contract  of  purchase  of,  real 
property  in  such  district  liable  to  taxa¬ 
tion  for  school  purpose,  but  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  real  property  by  a  person  as 
lodger  or  boarder  shall  not  entitle  sueli 
person  to  vote,  or  (b)  is  the  parent  of  a 
child  of  school  age,  provided  such  child 
shall  have  attended  the  district  school  in 
the  district  in  which  the  meeting  is  held 
for  a  period  of  at  least  eight  weeks  during 
the  year  preceding  such  school  meeting, 
or  (c)  not  being  the  parent,  has  per¬ 
manently  residing  with  him  a  child  of 
school  age  who  shall  have  attended  the 
district  school  for  a  period  of  at  least 
eight  weeks  during  the*  year  preceding 
such  meeting,  or  (d)  owns  any  personal 
property,  assessed  on  the  last  preceding 
assessment  roll  of  the  town,  exceeding 
$50  in  value,  exclusive  of  such  as  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  execution. 

No  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in¬ 
eligible  to  vote  at  any  such  meeting,  by 
reason  of  sex,  who  has  the  other  qualifica¬ 
tions  required  by  this  section. 


Some  Thoughts  on  Economy 
in  Spraying 

Fruit  growers  this  year  are  compelled 
to  reduce  operating  costs,  wherever  this 
can  be  done  without  material  injury  to 
either  the  prospective  crop  or  the  orchard 
itself. 

Going  back  over  the  cost  records  of  a 
Northern  Ohio  orchard  for  (he  past  four 
years  we  find  that  spraying  represented 
27.7  per  cent  of  the  total  operating  costs, 
culture  12.5  per  cent',  picking  11.4  per 
cent,  grading  8.7  per  cent,  pruning  and 
disposing  of  the  brush  8.1  per  cent,  tax 
and  interest  0.1  per  cent,  fertilizer  and 
thinning  each  approximately  four  per 
cent.  The  remaining  items  making  up  the 
total  cost  were  miscellaneous  operations 
and  charges  such  as  supervision. 

Many  of  these,  items  moved  up  or  down 
with  total  yield.  Fertilization,  culture, 
prunning  and  spraying  remained  rather 
constant  fo.r  the  four  years.  Since  spray¬ 
ing  makes  up  the  largest  single  item  of 
expense  m  at  least  most  of  our  eastern 
orchards,  it  is  in  this  operation  we-  may 
look  for  the  more  drastic  eeoiromy  mea¬ 
sures  tlii'-s  coming  year.  Growers  should 
realize  that  as  yet  there  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  iio  magic  panacea  for  the  control 
of  disease  and  insects.  In  the  main,  the 
basic  elements*  of  control  still  consist  of 
some  form  of  sulphur,  copper,  arsenic 
nicotine  sulphate  and  oils. 

Where  growers  are  forced  to  depart 
radically  from  their  customary  spiny 
program  there  will  be  less  hazard  in 
modifying  the  usual  formulas  and  per¬ 
haps  in  many  instances  eliminating  a 
spray  or  two  than  in  giving  up  spraying 
altogether  or  in  skimping  on  the  material 
applied  per  tree. 

In  the  operation  of  one  of  the  larger 
portable  sprayers  (30  gallons  per  minute 
capacity)  it  was  found  that'  the  hourly 
cost  of  operation  for  the  season  was 
divided  as  follows :  hand  labor  of  three 
men  $1.05,  team  labor  35  cents,  operation 
and  depreciation  of  sprayer  90  cents, 
orchard  water  system  17  cents,  spray 
materials  $2.31,  making  a  total  hourly  cpst 
of  $4.98.  Four  hundred  gallons  of  solu¬ 
tion  were  applied  per*  hour,  making,  the 
average  cost  per  100  gallons  for  the 
.season  $1.20.  The  prices*  of  spray 
materials  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years  have  remained:  fairly  steady. 

After  spending  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  in  going  over  spray  cost  records, 
together  with  the  results  secured  by 
various  treatments,  we  have  concluded 
that  there  are  three*  ways  in  which  many 
orchardists  can  considerably  reduce  their 
spraying  costs  without  -materially  reduc¬ 
ing  efficiency.  The  first  is  making  avail¬ 
able  a  more  Convenient  supply  of  water. 
Quick  coverage  is'  not  only  essential  in 
the  control  of  many  pests  but  is  the  basis 
for  the  economic  use  of  labor.  Quickly 
available  water  is  a  limiting  factor  in 
rapid  spraying.  A  centraUsource  of  water 
for  each  20  or  25  acres  is  not  too  much. 
Tanks  elevated  high  enough  for  gravity 
filling  are  best.  Ponds  and  cisterns  can  be 
used  but  require  mechanical  tank  fillers. 
Even  with  convenient  sources  of  water 
many  growers  have  neglected  to  arrange 
for  rapid  filling  of  tanks.  A  three-inch 
valve  instead  of  a  one-inch  valve  means 
that  a  crew  will  spray  many  times  more 
trees  in  a  day. 

Second,  in  many  sections  the  strength 
of  fungicides  may  be  weakened1  for  the 
after-bloom  sprays  with  no  material 
lessening  in  pest  control  and  often  with 
an  actual  improvement  in  finish  of  the 
fruit.  We  shall  not  in  the  course  of  this 
article  suggest  the  details  of  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  successful  use  of  -these 
modified  Summer  sprays  is  predicated  on 
thorough  and  timely  applications  through¬ 
out  the  season  and  having  such  fungus 
diseases  as  scab  well  in  control  early  in 
the  year.  The  use  of  half-strength 
Summer  applications  of  limesulphur  in 
the  three  after-bloom  sprays  resulted  in 
a  saving  of  $3.50  per  acre  in  a  17-year-old 
Northern  Ohio  orchard.  The  adoption  of 
modified  sprays  -is  a  local  as  well  as  a 
varietal  question. 

The  third  suggestion  is  the  matter  of 
labor.  The  quickest  way  to  cut  operat¬ 
ing  costs  of  spraying  is  by  the  more 
efficient  use  of  labor  or  cutting  of  hourly 
rates.  When  the  matter  of  labor  is  con¬ 
sidered  it  should  always  -be  kept  in  mind 
that  spraying  demands  the  -most  skill  of 
any  orchard  operation  that  has  to  do  with 
the  growing.  A  cheap  (man  may  prove  to 
be  very  expensive. 

Whatever  efforts  are  made  jjto  cut  the 
cost  of  spraying,  we  believe  that  cutting 
down  on  the  amounts  applied  per  tree  per 
application  would  be  least  advisable  of  all 
possible  short  cuts  save  only  not  spraying 
at  all. 

The  elimination  of  certain  sprays 
should  be  done  with  discretion,  but  keep¬ 
ing  in  close  touch  with  the  various  spray 
services  does  offer  some  possibility.  The 
benefits  from  spraying  are  in  a  sense 
residual;  at  least  the  detriment  that 
comes  from  lack  of  spraying  is  residual 
in  allowing  insects  and  disease  to  gain 
headway.  Because  spraying  does  usually 
represent  the  greatest  item  of  operating 
expense,  let  us  not  make  up  all  our  saving 
on  this  item  alone.  Pruning,  cultivation 
and  other  operations  are  also  subject  to 
possible  economies.  c.  w.  exlenwood. 

Ohio. 


Diner  :  “Here,  waitress,  take  this 
chicken  away;  it's  as  tough  as  a  paving- 
stone.”  Waitress:  “Maybe  it’s  a  Ply- 
mouth  Rock,  sir.” — Western  Farm  Life. 
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Lilacs — The  Farmhouse 
Shrub 

The  first  and  often  the  only  shrub 
planted  by  our  pioneer  forefathers  was 
the  purple  lilac.  How,  they  loved  them, 
their  fragrant  “laylocks,”  and  now  on 
many  hillsides  every  Spring  these  self¬ 
same  bushes  bend  low  with  sweetness  over 
some  forgotten  cellar-hole.  Now  the  nur¬ 
sery  catalogs  list  numerous  lilacs  and  we 
the  descendants  of  the  pioneers  are  won¬ 
dering  if  the  new  varieties  are  as  hardy 
as  the  old.  I  cannot  tell  you  if  they  will 
endure  neglect  as  well,  but  they  are  as 
hardy,  fragrant,  beautiful,  bloom  younger 
but  those  I  know  are  not  as  tall  as  the 
old  single  purple  and  white,  but  I  confess 
none  of  them  is  a  century  old. 

The  double  white  Madame  Marie 
Lemdine  is  perhaps  the  most  often  seen 
of  any  of  the  double  lilacs,  and  it  never 
lost  even  one  bud  last  Winter  when  it 
was  so  near  snowless  and  cold.  Charles 
X,  I  saw  in  bloom  at  a  home  still  higher 
in  the  mountains.  This  is  a  single,  color 
reddish  purple.  President  Grevy  is  a 
double  lilac  of  purple  blue,  and  William 
Robinson  is  double  of  a  lighter  shade. 

A  friend  sent  me  a  lilac  she  called 
Persian  red,  but  it  hasn’t  bloomed  for  me 
yet.  This  Mac  seldom  suckers,  and  the 
new  varieties  do  not  sucker  as  badly  as 


The  most  important  factors  brought  out 
in  these  surveys  are : 

1.  — Growers  farming  poor  or  marginal 
lands  are  not  making  expenses.  Farm 
only  those  soils  which  will  produce  a 
high  yield  of  quality  produce. 

2.  — Labor  costs  average  from  30  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production. 
Economize  on  labor  by  improving  crop¬ 
ping  systems,  and  through  cultural  prac¬ 
tices. 

3.  — The  growers  using  large  quantities 
of  fertilizers  are  receiving  the  largest 
yields.  Do  not  try  to  economize  by  cut¬ 
ting  down  on  the  fertilizer  applications. 
Rather  increase  the  amount  per  acre  and 
concentrate  on  fewer  acres,  to  produce  a 
large  acre  yield  with  high  quality. 

4.  — Secure  the  best  seed  obtainable. 
Good  seed  is  the  foundation  of  good  agri¬ 
culture  and  seed  which  is  time  to  name, 
having  high  yielding  qualities,  is  hard  to 
secure. 

5.  — Select  high-yielding  varieties  which 
are  salable  on  your  market.  Disease-re¬ 
sistant  varieties  should  be  grown  by  those 
growers  experiencing  losses  on  certain 
crops  like  cabbage,  tomatoes,  asparagus, 
watermelons,  etc. 

6.  — Good  plants,  free  from  disease,  are 
a  big  factor,  especially  with  the  early 
crops  of  cabbage,  tomatoes,  eggplants, 
peppers,  cauliflower,  etc. 

7.  — Growers  receiving  the  largest  re¬ 
turns  are  equipped  for  and  are  controlling 
insects  and  diseases. 

8.  —  W ell-graded  quality  vegetables, 
packed  in  new  containers  are  returning 
more  money  to  the  grower  than  those 
marketed  in  second-hand  crates  even  if 
well  graded. 


Winter  Arrives  Late 

After  a  Winter  so  mild  that  it  has 
seemed  like  Spring  itself,  March  came 
with  blowing  snow  and  zero  weather.  The 
climbing  roses  had  all  put  out  tender 
little  clusters  of  green  leaves.  All  through 
February  bridal  wreath  tentatively 
popped  out  little  white  flowers — not  like 
the  real  April  wealth  of  bloom  but  just 
appreciation  for  the  mild  Winter.  Now 
in  March  the  harsh  blast  has  struck  the 
small  green  leaves,  turning  them  black. 

A  merciful  snow  has  come  with  the 
cold,  however,  and  covered  with  a  soft 
white  blanket  the  green  wheat  and  the 
fully  budded  daffodils.  Outside  on  the 
lawn  a  dead  starling  lies  face  down  in  the 
snow,  while  a  myriad  of  his  living  fellows 
eat  seeds  from  the  ivy  on  the  stone  wall. 
Winter  could  not  leave  without  one  real 
show  of  fierceness.  It  is  snowing  hard 
and  the  flakes  whirl  and  eddy  in  waves 
and  circles. 

Report  says  that  the  cold  snap  has 
reached  away  down  into  Texas  and  that 
the  citrus  fruit  crop  is  endangered. 
Surely,  though,  there  will  be  apples, 
home-grown  and  wholesome.  Even  if  the 
rice  crop  fails  there  will  be  our  good 
wheat,  cheap  and  of  finest  flavor. 
Famine  is  something  quite  outside  our 
experience.  mrs.  c.  w.  e. 
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Let  Planet  Jr.  show  you  how  to  make 
your  garden  "the  best  acre  on  your 
farm.”  Grow  what  you  eat,  fresh  for 
your  table — for  home  canning — for 
the  extra  income  from  roadside 
stands  and  commercial  markets. 


Planet  Jr.  does  the  work  in  one- 
fourth  the  time,  one-fourth  the  ef¬ 
fort.  Try  it  in  your  garden! 
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YIELD  PER  ACRE,  THE  BIG  FACTOR 


Year 

Cost  of 
Production 

Returns 
Per  Acre 

Average 

Yield 

Low 

Yield 

High 

Yield 

1927 

$164.39 

$206.78 

211  bbls. 

75 

467 

1930 

259.73 

327.39 

419  bu. 

#  # 

1930 

153.81 

125.19 

237  bu. 

67 

667 

1927-30 

234.86 

301.12 

333  crts. 

1930 

117.17 

151.66 

7.1  tons 

2% 

14.6 

1929 

288.36 

481.93 

18,398  bun. 

6,857 

23,230 

1929 

167.84 

215.04 

143  bu. 

66 

400 

1930 

125.68 

168.64 

84  bu. 

35 

172 

1930 

101.99 

103.49 

62  bu. 

23 

120 

1926-30 

88.42 

120.58 

5,356  ears 

1,483 

11,675 

the  old  ones.  Now  I  see  that  we  can 
lengthen  our  lilac  season  by  planting  the 
Hungarian  lilac  v'ith  purple  flowers  late 
in  June,  and  Japanese  lilac,  creamy 
white,  in  June  and  July.  This  last  variety 
is  said  to  grow  30  feet  tall  in  favorable 
locations.  I  am  wondering  if  my  garden 
is  such  a  spot. 

In  studying  catalog  lists  please  re¬ 
member  what  we  call  lilacs  are  listed  as 
Syringas,  while  what  we  Vermonters  call 
eyringas  or  mock  oranges,  are  listed  as 
Philadelphus.  MKS.  J.  x.  w. 


From  Tidewater  Virginia 

With  a  howling  50-mile  per  hour  gale 
accompanied  with  a  driving  rain.  Winter 
came  here  March  6  in  dead  earnest.  The 
wind  blew  and  it  rained  in  torrents  from 
midnight  Saturday  until  about  two 
o’clock  Sunday  afternoon,  when  it  turned 
into  snow.  The  wind  did  not  slacken  un¬ 
til  Monday  night. 

Monday  morning  the  mercury  regis¬ 
tered  18  degrees  above  zero  at  sunrise, 
Tuesday  20,  Thursday  12,  Friday  10.  It 
is  now  'warming  up  some  and  looks  like 
rain  at  this  writing  March  12. 

I  shall  be  60  years  old  the  coming  May, 
and  it  was  the  coldest  week  of  March 
weather  I  ever  experienced.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  the  longest  and  coldest  spell  of 
March  weather  on  record  for  Virginia, 
near  zero  in  the  west  or  mountainous  sec¬ 
tions.  The  rain  was  also  the  heaviest  in 
several  years,  a  small  flood  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State.  I  never  knew  such 
wind  and  rain  for  so  long  a  time.  One 
barn  near  here  was  blown  down  and  a 
good  many  houses  unroofed.  The  cold 
weather  put  a  stop  to  all  farm  work. 

Small  grain  and  grass  crops,  also  early 
vegetables,  were  damaged  to  a  very  large 
degree,  and  some  vegetables  totally.  I 
think  my  garden  peas  will  be  a  total 
failure.  They  were  about  three  inches 
high.  Cabbage  and  salads  were  badly 
damaged.  Such  were  tender  and  sappy 
due  to  the  extremely  mild  Winter.  I  do 
not  think  the  apple  crop  was  injured  but 
peaches  and  pears  were  hard  hit. 

Most  farm  products  are  holding  their 
own  at  low  price  figures  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  pork  which  has  recently  advanced 
from  $4.25  per  hundred  (live  weight)  to 
$4.75.  Veals,  $5  to  $8  each ;  beef.  3  to 
4c  per  lb. ;  wheat,  71c  per  bu. ;  corn.  40c. 
Peanuts  have  advanced  from  40e  per  bu. 
to  521/4c,  a  bushel  consisting  of  30  lbs. 
in  the  hull.  Eggs,  12  to  15c;  live  hens, 
17  to  18c  per  lb. ;  butter,  25  to  30c  per 
lb. ;  chickens,  large,  23  to  24c  per  lb. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va.  w.  h.  h. 

New  Jersey  Vegetable 
Growers  Cut  Expenses 

With  a  $5,482,000  decrease  last  year  in 
the  farm  receipts  for  vegetable  crops 
grown  in  New  Jersey  as  compared  to  the 
1930  season,  the  vegetable-growers  are 
realizing  that  drastic  changes  are  neces¬ 
sary  if  they  expect  to  compete  with  other 
producing  sections.  Cost  of  production 
surveys  have  been  made  covering  the  im¬ 
portant  vegetable  crops  and  these  figures 
are  being  presented  to  the  growers  to  help 
them  readjust  their  business. 


The  above  figures  were  secured  from 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Econom¬ 
ics  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment.  Station,  and  a  careful  study  of 
them  will  show  that  the  grower,  in  order 
to  make  money  under  existing  economic 
conditions  must  produce  better  than  the 
average  yield  per  acre  in  order  to  make 
this  profit.  c.  H.  nissley. 


In  Tune  With  the  Times 

Naphthalene  as  an  insecticide  is  finding 
wider  use  every  year.  It  has  been  used 
successfully  against  the  maggot  of  the 
carrot  rust  fly.  It  gives  promise  to  con¬ 
trol  the  cabbage  maggot  in  the  seed  bed. 
It  is  being  used  to  control  many  green¬ 
house  insects  both  above  and  below  the 
ground,  and  secret  formula  products  are 
appearing  which  use  naphthalene  as  a 
basis  for  a  new  commercial  type  of  in¬ 
secticide. 


For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom 
in  Europe  to  train  fruit  trees  to  various 
forms,  such  as  against  walls  and  fences 
and  in  various  shapes  along  garden  walls. 
This  custom  has  been  followed  very  little 
in  America.  Now  with  the  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  ornamental  planting  in  this 
country  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the 
Geneva  Station  is  studying  this  project 
and  endeavoring  to  adapt  European  meth¬ 
ods  to  American  conditions. 


During  the  past  year  all  the  land  in 
Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  has  been  classi¬ 
fied.  It  was.  divided  into  five  classifica¬ 
tions,  beginning  with  areas  that  should 
be  reforested  as  soon  as  possible  and  end¬ 
ing  with  areas  of  the  most  intensively 
farmed  land.  In  three  of  the  poorest 
townships  there  was  a  total  of  18,000 
acres  of  the  poorest  land.  Of  this  land 
25  per  cent  was  abandoned,  35  per  cent 
was  in  woods  and  brush,  3  per  cent  was 
in  crops  other  than  hay,  and  only  7  per 
Cent  was  mowed.  A  study  of  the  hard 
surfaced  road  needs  in  these  areas  showed 
that  in  the  poorer  townships  if  35  per 
cent  of  the  roads  were  hard  surfaced  they 
would  adequately  serve  the  road  needs  of 
all  the  farm  land.  On  the  other  hand 
in  the  better  townships  75  per  cent  of  the 
roads  in  the  township  should  be  hard 
surfaced. 


A  study  was  recently  made  of  poultry 
house  ventilation  in  the  Cornell  type, 
open-front,  shed  roof,  20x20-foot  pen.  The 
findings  indicate  that  efficient  ventilation 
can  be  maintained  where  the  floor  space 
per  bird  is  as  high  as  four  square  feet 
and  where  it  is  as  low  as  2.7  square  feet. 
As  the  amount  of  floor  space  per  bird  de¬ 
creases,  the  factors  of  care  and  manage¬ 
ment  become  increasingly  important  in 
order  to  maintain  proper  conditions. 


The  occurrence  of  aphids  on  sprouting 
potato  tubers  has  recently  been  observed. 
Experimental  work  on  this  problem  indi¬ 
cates  that  they  may  be  a  serious  factor  in 
the  spread  of  leaf  roll,  one  of  the  most 
serious  of  potato  degenerate  diseases. 
Similar  observations  and  tests  in  Ireland 
conform  this  belief.  Therefore,  if  aphids 
are  present  on  seed  potato  sprouts  it  is 
important  to  get  rid  of  them  early. 

L.  H.  W. 


Mixing  of  Corn  in  Field 

What  is  the  safe  distance  to  plant  corn 
to  avoid  cross-pollination?  G.  c.  c. 

The  safe  distance  of  separation  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  mixing  of  corn  depends  very 
largely  on  the  amount  of  wind  and  the 
prevailing  wind.  Corn  pollen  is  very  light 
and  in  windy  weather  may  be  blown  quite 
a  long  distance.  It  all  depends  on  how  far 
the  wind  will  blow  the  pollen.  Sometimes 
two  kinds  of  corn  planted  in  the  same 
field  may  mix  where  the  first  half  dozen 
rows  of  each  kind  come  near  each  other 
and  the  end  of  the  field  from  which  the 
prevailing  wind  blows  keeps  almost  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  mixture.  That  is,  if  the 
strongest  wind  is  from  the  noi*th  or  west, 
that  end  of  the  field  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  free  from  mixture  than  the  other. 


A  Chipmunk  Invasion 

Our  house  is  just  invaded  by  chip¬ 
munks  or  squirrels,  and  I  am  wondering 
how  I  could  get  rid  of  them.  They  have 
made  holes  in  the  clapboards  outside  of 
the  house,  and  come  right  inside  upstairs 
and  run  around  up  there  as  thought  they 
were  playing  tag.  They  are  so  destruc¬ 
tive,  too.  Any  information  would  be 
greatly  appreciated.  MRS.  F.  s. 

New  York. 


pose — from  $3.25  lo  3295 — F.O.B.  Factory. 


A  WEEK'S  FREE  TRIAL 


You  can  take  home  a  No.  17  (or  any  other 
Planet  Jr.  hand  tool)  for  a  week’s  trial. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  give  us  his  name. 

- ......Send  the  coupon  TODAY 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.38-J 
5th  &  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  Makers  of  the  Planet  Jr.  Gar-  i— i 
den  Tractor.  Catalog  on  request.  I — I 
Send  me  the  complete  catalog  of  Planet  Jr.  Farm 
and  Garden  Tools,  and  details  of  Free  Trial  Offer. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ „ 

St.  and  No.  or  R.  F.  D _ ..... _ _ 


Town _ _ ....... _ Co. 


.  State. . 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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HEAVY-COATED  Galvanized 

THE  LONGER  LIFE  STEEL  SHEETS 

Specially  Manufactured  for  Roofing  and  Siding 


This  Company  also  manufactures  high  grade 
Steel  Sheets  and  Tin  Plates  for  all  known  uses; 


Fireproof  —  Durable  —  Economical 

TO  MEET  the  demand  for  more  lasting 
roofing  and  siding,  this  Company  is  now 
manufacturing  Heavy-Coated  Galvanized 
Sheets,  Corrugated  and  V-Crimped,  with 
TWO  ounces  of  zinc  coating  per  square  foot, 
two-thirds  more  than  regular  grades.  This 
means  longer  life  for  little  extra  cost. 

Double  assurance  of  long  service  and  pro¬ 
tection  is  offered  by  the  “Seal  of  Quality” 
mark  of  the  American  Zinc  Institute,  and  by 
our  well  known  Apollo  Best  Bloom  brand. 

Supplied  in  28  Gauge  and  heavier.  Made 

also  with  a  Keystone  Copper  Steel  base.  by  leading  metal  merchants,  or  they  can  procure  them  for  you. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  our  “Better  Buildings”  booklet:  It  will  interest  von. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

- - -  Subsidiary  of  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  Corporation  — 


BEST  BLOOM  GALVANIZED  SHEETS, 
Also  Apollo -Keystone  Galvanized 

Made  from  Keystone  Rust  Resisting  Copper  Steel  —  supplied 
flat,  and  in  Corrugated  and  Formed  Roofing  and  Siding  Prod¬ 
ucts.  Keystone  quality  is  the  most  durable  sheet  metal 
for  building  purposes,  machinery  parts,  implements,  tanks, 
bins,  culverts,  flumes,  and  all  uses  where  long  life  and  resist¬ 
ance  to  rust  are  important.  American  products  are  sold 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sin  e,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  Wre  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  lie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


NEW  Jersey  now  has  a  South  Jersey  Blossom 
Time  Association,  with  headquarters  at  Hotel 
Walt  Whitman,  Camden.  This  association,  with  the 
city  of  Bridgeton,  is  sponsoring  a  blossom  festival, 
to  be  celebrated  April  23.  At  this  time  a  round  of 
celebrations  are  to  be  held  in  Atlantic,  Camden, 
Burlington,  Gloucester,  Salem.  Cape  May  and  Cum¬ 
berland  counties.  In  these  counties,  2.000.000  peach 
and  apple  trees  will  be  in  bloom.  This  section  of 
New  Jersey  is  the  most  concentrated  orchard  region 
in  the  United  States.  This  blossom  festival  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  way  to  call  attention  to  a  great  industry, 
and  these  sections  are  so  easily  reached  from  ad¬ 
jacent  centers  of  population  that  we  expect  there 
will  he  a  flood  of  visitors.  The  apple  blossom  fes¬ 
tival  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  has  become  world 
famous,  and  the  Garden  State  does  well  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  its  feast  of  fragrance.  Blossom-time 
beauty  may  be  fleeting,  but  its  influence  abides,  and 
we  are  all  the  better  for  remembering  that  our  or¬ 
chard  work  is  doubly  blessed  in  beauty  both  in 
blossom  time  and  harvest. 

* 

HAT  is  the  mung  bean?  Botanically  it  is 
Phaseolus  aureus,  a  native  of  Asia,  long  cul¬ 
tivated  in  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  India  and 
Persia.  The  Chinese  use  it  for  bean  sprouts,  ver¬ 
micelli  and  gelatine,  and  it  is  a  valuable  food  prod¬ 
uct  in  these  various  Asiatic  countries.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  experiments  with  the  mung  bean  have  been 
along  the  lines  of  soil  improvement,  rather  than 
food.  There  is  much  yet  to  learn  regarding  im¬ 
provement  through  leguminous  crops. 

* 

SPRUCE  gall  aphid  is  commonly  found  on  Nor¬ 
way  spruce  and  occasionally  on  red,  black,  En- 
gelmann,  and  Colorado  blue  spruce,  although  the  spe¬ 
cies  usually  found  on  the  two  latter  trees  is  the 
Stika  gall  aphid,  a  closely  related  insect.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  spruce  gall  aphid  is  easily  detected  by 
the  pineapple-like  enlargements  or  galls  at  the  base 
of  the  new  growth.  These  galls  are  produced  by  the 
feeding  of  the  overwintering  females.  The  young 
aphids  also  develop  within  these  galls  during  the 
early  Spring.  Tests  made  at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  show  that  this  insect  can  he  easily 
controlled  if  the  treatment  is  timely  and  thorough. 
The  period  for  the  effective  application  of  insecti¬ 
cides  extends  from  the  first  of  October  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  or  latter  part  of  April.  For  trees  about  the 
home  grounds,  a  single  application  of  commercial 
lime-sulphur  diluted  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  or  of  a  mixture  of  one  tablespoon 
of  nicotine  and  an  ounce  of  laundry  soap  or  soap 
chips  in  a  gallon  of  water  will  give  good  results.  The 
nicotine  spray  should  he  applied  on  a  warm,  sunny 
day,  and  all  spraying  should  be  thorough  enough  to 
cover  the  branches  completely  out  to  the  tips. 

* 

Will  Dr.  Dean,  or  some  other  expert  ‘‘hen  man"  tell 
me  what,  in  his  opinion,  are  the  prospects  for  poultry 
raising  and  egg  production?  To  a  person  on  a  farm 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  business  and  with  equipment 
is  there  a  prospect  of  fair  returns?  c.  H. 

New  York. 

ORETELLING  the  future  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  world  has  already  wrecked  the  repu¬ 
tations  of  many  who  had  gained  in  prosperous  times 
the  name  of  reliable  prophets.  If  we  have  learned 
anything  in  the  last  three  years,  it  should  he  that 
no  one  knows  what  the  future  has  to  bring  and  that 
we  must  live  in  the  present.  The  past  can  teach  us ; 
the  present  is  all  that  we  shall  ever  have  to  utilize ; 
the  future  never  arrives.  This  being  the  case,  we 
shall  do  well  to  make  the  most  of  what  we  have  and 


not  attempt  to  he  guided  by  guesses  as  to  what  lies 
ahead.  In  our  opinion  “the  person  on  a  farm  with 
knowledge  of  the  business  and  with  equipment”  is 
just  the  one  who  should  continue  in  poultry-keeping, 
realizing  that  no  branch  of  farming  or  other  indus¬ 
try  has  escaped  the  depression  and  that  there  is 
nothing  to  which  he  could  turn  that  could  promise 
him  freedom  from  trouble  and  loss.  The  poultry 
industry  has  maintained  its  position  well  among 
the  various  lines  of  agricultural  work,  suffering  less 
from  business  depression  than  many  others.  It  has 
not  escaped  and  cannot  be  expected  to  escape  the 
prevailing  depression  in  all  lines  of  endeavor  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  will  not  react  to 
better  times  fully  as  quickly  as  any  other  produc¬ 
tive  enterprise.  It  is  not  a  good  time  for  the  man 
unacquainted  with  the  practical  problems  of  poultry 
keeping  to  invest  all  his  savings  in  a  poultry  plant, 
in  the  hope  of  making  the  money  there  that  he  could 
not  make  at  his  regular  occupation.  Money  is  fre¬ 
quently  sunk  in  poultry  enterprises  through  lack  of 
actual  knowledge  of  what  is  required  for  success  and 
ability  to  put  that  knowledge  into  effect.  A  time 
when  outside  causes  are  forcing  down  earnings  in 
the  industry  is  a  poor  time  to  acquire  an  education 
and  not  expect  to  pay  for  it.  Fortunes  have  been 
made  in  the  last  two  decades  by  men  who  were  car¬ 
ried  upward  to  success  in  spite  of  themselves.  A 
rising  tide  has  taken  them  along  on  its  crest.  That 
time  seems  now  to  have  very  definitely  ceased  and 
the  man  who  does  well  in  any  line  of  work  will  be 
the  one  who  understands  it  and  can  counter  its  re¬ 
buffs  through  knowledge  that  he  has  previously 
gained.  This  is  a  time  for  conservatism,  not  one 
for  plunging.  He  who  listens  to  the  ballyhoo  for 
unrestrained  spending  in  an  effort  to  put  the  lag¬ 
ging  commercial  world  upon  its  feet  will  he  likely 
to  find  the  load  heavier  than  he  can  lift. 

* 

UR  first-page  article  and  cover,  this  week,  re¬ 
fer  to  a  matter  of  interest  to  everyone  who  has 
a  farmyard  or  a  village  dooryard.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  type  of  ornamental  on  which  we  all  try  harder 
to  get  results  than  the  rose.  Some  are  easily  grown 
in  almost  any  soil,  and  others  require  the  skill  of 
expert  gardeners,  like  Mr.  Everett,  and  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  specially  suited  to  them.  They  all,  however, 
appreciate  good  treatment  from  the  time  the  earth 
is  made  firm  around  the  roots  when  planting,  to  the 
end  of  the  season,  when  Winter  care  is  given  to 
those  needing  it.  As  with  most  things  that  grow  in 
the  flower  and  vegetable  garden,  they  respond  to  the 
little  extra  touches  given  when  we  learn  their  ways, 
and  our  own  interest  in  them  grows  at  the  same 
time. 

* 

THE  government  report  on  the  Spring  lamb  crop 
places  it  from  3  to  5  per  cent  under  last  year. 
The  greatest  drop  was  in  the  Western  States,  where 
weather  and  feeding  conditions  have  not  been  favor¬ 
able.  In  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  the  crop 
is  larger,  and  the  lambs  reported  in  generally  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  In  Texas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky 
and  the  Corn  Belt  States,  sheep  have  wintered  well. 
In  the  Northwest,  Winter  has  been  long  and  severe 
and  feed  scarce. 

* 

THE  initial  expense  for  a  tomato  field  is  rather 
large,  so  that  subsequent  treatment  to  get  as 
good  return  as  possible  is  naturally  economic.  C.  B. 
Sayre,  of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station,  in  summing 
up  their  five  years’  experience  with  canning  crops, 
finds  that  each  year  the  most  economical  yields  have 
been  obtained  from  the  use  of  600  lbs.  per  acre  of  a 
4-16-4  fertilizer.  The  average  increases  for  the  five 
years  for  the  different  treatments  were  as  follows: 
For  150  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre  costing  $2.50,  the 
increase  was  1.07  tons ;  for  300  lbs.  costing  $5,  the 
increase  was  2.27  tons ;  for  600  lbs.  costing  $10.  the 
increase  was  4.34  tons ;  and  for  1.200  lbs.  costing  $20, 
the  increase  was  5.4  tons.  It  is  evident  from  these 
figures  that  each  treatment  increased  the  yield  more 
than  enough  to  pay  for  the  fertilizer,  but  the  600-lb. 
rate  gave  the  most  economical  increase  in  yield. 
Fertilizers  not  only  increased  yields,  but  increased 
the  size  of  the  fruit,  thus  reducing  picking  costs  and 
increasing  the  proportion  of  No.  1  fruit.  Where  the 
high  analysis  of  phosphoric  acid  is  not  available, 
other  fertilizer  may  he  supplemented  with  acid  phos¬ 
phate  dressing. 

* 

N  PAGE  865  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
1930,  was  printed  a  picture  of  John  Pickering, 
gardener  at  a  large  institution  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  hold¬ 
ing  a  stalk  of  asparagus,  4%  inches  around  and  12 
inches  long.  This  was  from  a  bed  six  years  old,  con¬ 


taining  l,S0O  roots.  Request  was  made  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  any  larger  stalks  than  this,  hut  no  reply 
was  received.  This  week  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
call  from  Mr.  Pickering,  who  has  been  on  his  first 
extended  vacation  for  many  years.  He  referred  to 
the  asparagus  and  said  he  later  found  a  larger  one 
five  inches  around.  The  vacation  had  included  a 
trip  to  Florida  and  hack  by  bus,  through  the  fruit 
sections  around  Lake  Okecliobee  and  out  to  Delray 
Beach,  where  a  grandson  lives.  There  a  swordfish 
10  feet  long,  weighing  200  lbs.,  was  brought  in  after 
a  two-hour  fight.  Now  Mr.  Pickering  is  back  and 
ready  for  the  big  garden  job  again,  where  he  grows 
upwards  of  30  kinds  of  vegetables.  The  calendar 
says  he  is  86,  but  years  mean  little  to  one  with  the 
vigor  of  middle  age,  actively  interested  in  plants 
and  people.  Perhaps  this  interest  may  account  in 
no  small  degree  for  the  vigor  enjoyed. 

* 

W  hat  became  of  the  school  hill,  which  provided  for 
curbing  the  power  of  the  State  Education  Department 
in  making  consolidations  without  the  consent  of  those 
concerned? 

SEVERAL  readers  ask  this  question.  The  bill  was 
reported  out  of  committee  hut,  through  a  mess 
of  skullduggery,  which  many  politicians  know  how 
to  hatch  up  and  use,  the  hill  was  kicked  around  on 
the  floor  and  lost  in  the  shuffle,  so  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  adjourned  before  a  vote  was  taken  on  it. 
This  is  a  favorite  method  of  killing  a  bill,  where 
the  demand  for  it  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot  he 
shelved  in  committee.  It  lets  out  those  members 
of  the  Legislature  who  do  not  want  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  one  way  or  the  other  on  a  matter.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  was  in  session  long  enough  to  pass  on  a 
measure  of  so  much  interest  and  importance  to  the 
country  sections  of  the  State.  What  are  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature  sent  to  Albany  for  if  not  to 
consider  and  vote  on  these  matters?  Such  dodging 
of  duty  shows  a  cowardly  contempt  for  their  con¬ 
stituents  that  needs  attention  at  election  time.  Some 
details  about  what  was  done  and  how  will  be  given 
a  little  later.  A  reader  from  another  State  sends 
the  following : 

I  see  you  are  in  the  dutches  of  the  educational  bu¬ 
reaucrats.  We  know  all  about  that  here.  Getting  any 
concessions  from  them  comes  like  pulling  teeth.  They 
are  crazy  with  power  and  (lie  determination  to  make 
some  one  do  something,  and,  like  most  persons  under 
such  conditions,  lose  their  sense  of  proportion  in  what 
they  do. 

That  sizes  up  the  situation  very  well.  At  the  elec¬ 
tion  next  November  will  he  (lie  place  to  do  that 
tooth-pulling.  This  thing  will  have  to  be  settled  at 
the  polls  before  it  can  he  settled  in  Albany.  When 
one  has  the  ballot  in  hand  is  the* * “psychological  mo¬ 
ment”  for  the  worm  to  turn. 


Brevities 

Total  per  capita  government  expenditure,  Federal, 
State  and  local,  is  about  $107. 

The  mantis,  page  335,  is  not  a  handsome  beast,  hut 
fortunately  is  more  useful  than  it  looks. 

First  reports  indicate  that  the  recent  cold  snap  did 
not  seriously  damage  peach  buds  in  New  Jersey. 

In  four  years  electricity  has  been  brought  to  5,000 
farms  in  New  Hampshire,  or  practically  54  per  cent  of 
the  farm  homes  in  the  State. 

The  Massachusetts  Station  reports  good  results  in 
preventing  black  rot  in  squashes  by  dipping  them  in 
formalin  solution,  one  part  to  50  of  water,  before 
storing. 

Canada  uses  more  eggs  per  capita  than  any  other 
country,  practically  one  a  day  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child. 

“Render,  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,” 
but  remember  that  all  the  power  of  our  rulers  is  based 
on  the  will  of  the  common  people — who  can  both  give 
and  take  away. 

Cornelius,  the  Bengal  tiger  in  the  Central  Park  Zoo, 
was  recently  operated  upon  for  an  ingrowing  nail.  A 
similar  operation  was  performed  previously  upon  Bad 
Dick,  the  black  leopard,  who  has,  no  doubt,  been  asking 
his  neighbors  in  the  lion  house,  “Did  I  tell  you  about 
my  operation  ?” 

Kaoliang  sounds  like  a  Chinese  town,  but  it  is  a 
variety  of  grain  sorghum  grown  in  China  and  Man¬ 
churia.  It  has  been  tested  at  the  South  Dakota  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  as  a  drought-resistant  grain,  hut  wo 
do  not  know  liow  far  it  has  proved  its  value  under 
American  conditions. 

Farmers  in  Idaho  have  been  demanding  a  20  per 
cent  cut  in  the  salaries  of  county  officials.  They  say 
that  at  current  prices  for  all  necessities  a  dollar  goes 
20  per  cent  further  than  for  many  years,  and  with  the 
general  depression  continuance  of  present  salaries 
amounts  to  a  raise. 

A  high-school  principal  in  one  of  the  “Up-State” 
counties,  was  complaining  to  the  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  that  the  pupils  who  came  in  from  the  coun¬ 
try  schools  were  backward,  and  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  pupils  who  had  come  up  in  the  village  school, 
through  the  grades.  “Indeed,”  said  the  County  Super¬ 
intendent,  “how  then  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
in  the  last  10  years  seven  of  your  valedictorians  came 
from  rural  schools?” 
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A  Notable  Milk  Meeting 

DELAWARE  County,  N.  Y.,  ranking  second  in 
New  York  State  in  dairy  importance,  lias  sub¬ 
stantially  3,000  dairy  farmers.  About  one-half  of 
them  assembled  in  the  Armory  at  Walton  on  Tues¬ 
day,  March  22.  They  are  generally  credited  with 
producing  milk  of  the  highest  average  fat  content 
in  the  New  York  milk  shed.  Today  they  are  pro¬ 
ducing  it  at  a  loss.  It  is  the  industry  of  the  county. 
The  citizens  and  business  men  of  the  villages  are 
as  much  concerned  over  the  chaotic  condition  of  the 
milk  market  as  farmers  themselves.  This  includes 
storekeepers,  grocers,  shop  men,  hotel  men  and  local 
publishers.  As  one  of  them  put  it,  “Milk  is  our  cir¬ 
culating  currency.  When  the  farmer’s  income  is 
cut,  we  all  suffer  with  him.” 

Jerome  Farrell,  a  popular  ex-sheriff,  was  selected 
as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  F.  Hewett,  secre¬ 
tary. 

E.  J.  Vantrim,  of  Jefferson  County,  explained  the 
Rutland  Plan.  The  purpose  of  it.  he  said,  is  to  unite 
dairymen  of  all  groups  in  one  body,  without  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  present  connections,  to  act  to¬ 
gether  for  a  fair  price  for  milk.  He  urged  the  point 
that  if  it  is  ever  done,  dairymen  must  do  it  them¬ 
selves.  Others  will  not  and  cannot  do  it  for  them. 

F.  F.  Ressequier,  of  Susquehanna  County,  Pa.,  re¬ 
ported  the  result  of  a  survey  recently  made  in  his 
county,  showing  an  outstanding  demand  by  dairymen 
for  a  new  organization.  In  response  to  that  demand 
a  plan  which  includes  the  best  in  present  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  drawn  up  and  is  being  perfected.  The 
central  idea  of  it  is  to  organize  local  associations 
to  manage  the  local  business  and  contract  at  a  defi¬ 
nite  price  determined  in  advance  for  liquid  milk  and 
provide  separately  for  the  disposition  of  its  share  of 
the  surplus  if  and  when  there  is  any.  He  called  it 
a  local  pool  limited  to  each  local  group. 

Frederick  W.  Youmans,  a  popular  attorney  of  the 
county,  who  has  long  been  identified  with  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  dairymen,  spoke  for  a  committee  which  had 
been  appointed  at  a  county  meeting  previously  held 
at  Delhi  to  formulate  a  plan  to  unite  dairymen  of 
the  county  in  one  body.  He  had  helped  the  com¬ 
mittee  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  legal 
incorporation  of  the  proposed  organization.  He  made 
a  stirring  speech  for  organization.  lie  said  that 
carload  after  carload  of  milk  and  cream  has 
come  into  Delaware  County  from  other  States,  and 
pointed  out  that  this  is  not  subject  to  the  exacting 
inspection  and  hygienic  tests  required  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  State.  lie  suggested  that  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  which  has  greater  power  under  the 
police  powers  of  the  State  than  President  Hoover, 
might,  and  should,  check  this  flow  of  milk  and 
cream  into  the  State.  If  necessary  a  mandatory 
law  should  be  enacted. 

John  J.  Dillon  was  one  of  the  speakers.  As  usual 
he  emphasized  co-operation  as  the  salvation  of  dairy¬ 
men ;  that  members  must  control  their  organization; 
that  for  effective  control  local  sovereign  units  are 
essential;  that  surplus  must  be  kept  out  of  the  liquid 
market ;  that  prices  must  be  determined  in  advance ; 
that  it.  is  impossible  for  any  group  to  win  or  buy 
a  preferential  market  and  futile  to  hope  to  hold  it 
exclusive  of  other  groups,  and  that  the  only  way 
price  cutting  can  he  avoided  is  to  protect  every  pro¬ 
ducer  in  his  rightful  share  of  the  business,  lie  said 
that  the  policies  which  divided  their  once  united  and 
successful  organizations  into  groups  did  not  origi¬ 
nate  with  dairymen.  The  plans  were  deliberately 
and  intentionally  devised  by  the  big  distributors; 
that  as  a  result  the  big  dealer  monopoly  had  been 
greatly  increased  in  the  city;  that  Borden’s  net 
profit  last  year  was  38  per  cent  on  the  working- 
capital  ;  that  it  is  getting  its  supply  of  milk  at  its 
own  price;  that  this  supply  fixes  the  price  for  the 
whole  market;  that  so  long  as  Borden’s  get  their 
supply  at  a  price  fixed  by  themselves  their  fingers 
are  on  the  throats  of  the  whole  industry  and  of 
every  dairy  farmer;  that  dairymen  once  demon¬ 
strated  their  ability  to  loose  that  grip  on  their 
throats  and  that  if  united  again  they  have  the  power, 
as  in  1910,  to  do  it  now. 

Gabriel  Kotcher,  who  represented  some  New  York 
milk  buyers  of  good  standing,  spoke  briefly  of  the 
trials  of  the  small  distributors  in  New  York.  He 
said  that  since  the  proposed  ban  on  loose  milk,  big 
dealers  have  attempted  to  drive  out  the  smaller  dis¬ 
tributors  that  they  may  have  the  bottled  trade  all  to 
themselves  next  year,  when  loose  milk  is  expected 
to  be  fully  banned.  He  said  that  the  Dairymen’s 
League  gave  two  cans  of  milk,  one  in  bottles,  the 
other  in  can,  at  the  cost  of  one  can,  and  he  saw  this 
milk  sold  at  two  cents  a  quart.  The  stores  sold  with¬ 
out  profit  often  as  a  leader  to  encourage  other  trade. 
He  said  the  independent  dealers  handle  one-half 
the  city  supply. 


George  H.  Goetscliius,  of  Downsville,  is  modest 
enough  to  say  that  he  has  no  talent.  But  he  has 
talent  and  pep  and  enthusiasm.  He  spoke  briefly  for 
the  Rutland  Plan.  He  is  sure  to  make  friends  for 
any  plan  or  any  cause  he  represents,  because  he  is 
sincere  in  what  he  believes,  and  that  is  the  essence 
of  eloquence.  He  asked  the  farmers  present  if  they 
were  ready  for  a  new  organization  set  up  on  the 
principles  outlined  by  the  speakers.  Spontaneously 
the  hands  shot  up  apparently  from  every  square  foot 
of  the  spacious  armory  floor.  It  clearly  indicated 
that  Delaware  County  dairymen  are  determined  to 
make  a  united  demand  for  a  fair  price  for  milk. 

While  there  was  some  excuse  for  bewilderment  to 
the  listener  because  of  the  apparent  differences  in 
the  plans  presented,  there  was  nothing  in  them  to 
cause  confusion.  Fundamentally  they  were  all  the 
same.  All  the  speakers  fully  agreed  on  the  fun¬ 
damental  policies.  Every  advocate  of  a  particular 
plan  endorsed  the  general  policies  and  pledged  his 
support  of  any  plan  adopted  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  industry.  Individuals  and  groups  of  dairy¬ 
men  agreed  with  it  all. 

It  is  plainly  evident  to  all  observers,  including 
farmers  and  their  friends  in  the  village,  that  left 
to  themselves  dairymen  would  be  united  in  one  or¬ 
ganization,  and  the  price  of  milk  increased  within 
30  days.  They  are  paying  a  terrible  price  for  the 
obstructing  leadership  that  is  keeping  them  apart. 


Farmers’  Co-operative  Union 

ARMERS  in  a  region  centering  at  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  including  Saratoga,  Schenectady  and 
adjacent  counties,  are  organizing  the  New  York  State 
Farmers’  Co-operative  Union,  with  headquarters  at 
Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.  On  March  19  they  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  well-known  J.  Frank  Zoller  Farm,  at  Rex- 
ford,  near  Schenectady.  Mr.  Zoller  is  associated  with 
the  General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady  and 
his  farm  is  well  known  for  its  Jersey  and  Swiss  cat¬ 
tle.  He  is  a  member  of  the  new  organization. 

James  W.  Whitley  is  president  of  the  Union.  The 
promoters  of  this  association  announce  that  their 
purpose  is  not  to  oppose  or  interfere  with  any  exist¬ 
ing  organization,  hut  to  organize  an  association  that 
will  ultimately  cover  the  State  and  affiliate  all  farm¬ 
ers  and  all  farm  groups  in  one  organization,  to  speak 
and  act  and  work  exclusively  for  farmers  in  every 
place  and  in  every  problem  where  the  rights  of  the 
farmer  demand  a  champion.  The  cardinal  principle 
of  their  framework  is  local  associations,  controlled 
absolutely  by  the  members  and  affiliated  by  them¬ 
selves  in  the  State  union.  Of  course  there  are  in¬ 
fluences  in  the  State  committed  to  centralized  or¬ 
ganizations.  They  naturally  oppose  the  strictly  co¬ 
operative  or  democratic  form  of  organization.  Farm¬ 
ers,  however,  are  coming  to  realize  the  importance 
of  control  by  themselves  of  organizations  intended 
for  their  benefit.  The  workers  and  members  of  this 
new  association  are  in  all  events  active,  sincere  and 
determined.  Farmers  can  hardly  fail  to  come  to¬ 
gether  and  discuss  their  problems  among  themselves, 
or  with  anybody  without  some  benefit,  and  making 
some  progress  toward  a  final  organization  to  con¬ 
tain  them  all  and  to  work  together  commercially  and 
socially  for  the  best  interest  of  agriculture  in  New 
York  State.  This  is  the  ultimate  ideal  of  farm  or¬ 
ganization  and  every  sincere  effort  by  farmers  them¬ 
selves  to  that  end  merits  encouragement. 


Peace  Policies  Helpful 

THE  League  of  Nations  seems  to  have  registered 
a  notable  success  in  its  attempts  to  foster  world 
peace.  It  faced  a  delicate  situation  in  the  invasion 
of  China  by  Japan.  Under  the  covenant  of  the 
League  the  member  nations  bind  themselves  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political 
independence  of  the  nations  against  external  ag¬ 
gression.  To  make  good  this  promise  the  League 
virtually  pledged  its  members  to  use  force  to  check 
the  aggressor  nation.  Both  Japan  and  China  are 
members  of  the  League.  During  recent  months  Japan 
invaded  Manchuria  and  without  declaring  war  car¬ 
ried  on  an  open  warfare  and  gained  substantial 
control  of  a  large  part  of  the  territory  and  govern¬ 
ment.  China  appealed  to  the  League.  Letters  and 
warnings  and  suggestions  of  consequences  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Japan  without  effect.  Boldly  and  appar¬ 
ently  with  defiance  the  armies  of  Japan  invaded  the 
territory  of  a  neighboring  State  and  carried  on  a 
warfare  of  aggression.  The  occasion  had  arisen  for 
the  League  to  use  its  powers  to  protect  China.  The 
occasion  for  force  by  economic  boycott  or  guns  had 
come.  Enemies  of  the  League  scoffed  at  it  and  de- 
ridcd  it.  Even  its  friends  goaded  it  on  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  authority  and  power.  The  Assembly  of 
the  League  kept  its  head.  In  the  first  place  a  situa¬ 
tion  had  arisen  which  the  authors  of  the  League 
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had  not  foreseen.  The  nations  were  in  a  world  de- 
pVession.  None  of  them  wanted  another  war.  None 
of  them  had  money  to  pursue  war.  Notwithstanding 
Article  XVI  of  the  covenant  requiring  them  to  sup¬ 
press  a  guilty  member  bent  on  conflict,  the  mission 
of  the  League  is  to  promote  peace.  In  face  of  the 
gibes  and  jeers  the  assembly  kept  its  head  and 
persevered.  The  American  government,  which  is  not 
a  member  of  the  League,  laid  down  a  helpful  rule. 
It  is  and  it  has  been  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  super¬ 
state,  as  it  were,  to  keep  peace  by  a  superior  and 
combined  power  of  all  nations  to  punish  an  aggres¬ 
sor.  But  it  notified  Japan  and  the  world  that  it 
would  not  recognize  any  claims  made  by  Japan  as 
a  result  of  its  aggression.  The  member  nations, 
through  the  assembly  of  the  League,  have  now 
adopted  this  American  principle.  This  leaves  Japan 
with  useless  victories.  In  effect  it  is  notice  to  that 
energetic  nation  that  the  powers  refrain  at  this  time 
from  the  use  of  force,  and  that,  while  refraining 
from  the  use  of  arms  in  China,  no  results  gained 
there  by  unlawful  means  will  be  recognized  or  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  nations  of  the  world.  This  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  principle  in  international  relations.  It 
would  seem  that  a  rule  of  this  kind  would  bring  any 
unruly  and  ambitious  nation  to  its  senses.  It  has 
already  resulted  in  an  armistice  between  the  armed 
forces  of  China  and  Japan.  While  there  are  yet  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  renewed  trouble,  a  committee  of  19  na¬ 
tions,  laige  and  small,  has  undertaken  to  restore 
order  and  peace,  and  if  the  people  of  the  nations, 
exclusive  of  the  belligerents,  give  their  sanction  and 
support  to  the  principle  of  no  recognition  of  unlaw¬ 
ful  benefits  unlawfully  acquired,  any  aggressive  na¬ 
tion  should  hereafter  find  the  fruits  of  aggressive 
warfare  an  empty  and  costly  illusion. 


No  Need  of  Surpl  us 

I  see  no  need  of  ever  having  a  surplus  of  milk  or  any¬ 
thing  else  if  the  New  York  State  markets  would  first 
patronize  New  York  State  producers.  At  present  in 
the  New  York  State  markets  are  sold  butter  and  cheese 
trom  Holland.  South  America,  Canada  and  Wisconsin 
also  milk,  butter  and  cheese  from  other  States.  Hun- 

l  '-i  ,  ry,  co'v*  are  shipped  in  from  other  States 

while  the  local  cattle  raiser  doesn’t  get  a  chance  for  a 
sale.  Jr  all  markets  patronize  and  exhaust  the  State’s 
supply  of  milk,  vegetables,  meats,  dairy  cattle  and  other 
products  before  they  shipped  in  from  elsewhere,  I  claim 
that,  the  New  York  State  agricultural  producers  would 
receive  a  living  price  for  their  products  and  there  would 
be  no  surplus.  n  . 

NTT  1  Lt 

ew  York. 


What  Farmers  Say 


hlI^®  ™ay  or  maJ  r°t  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head. 
tn^oTf  bel,leVe„a  farl,n  PaPer  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  Mth  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  V  hen  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Why  Do  Milk  Organizations  Fail? 


Meetings  of  milk  producers  are  now  being  held  bv 
producers  of  Lehigh.  Bucks  and  Northampton  coun¬ 
ties  under  the  leadership  of  our  county  agent,  Mr 
Hacker.  An  organization  called  the  Lehigh  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers,  has  been  formed  which  is  to  bring  the  farmers 
into  one  group  to  demand  of  the  distributors  a  fair 
pnce  for  milk.  The  thing  I  fear  most  is  that  these 
farmers  will  form  another  co-operative  like  the  Inter- 
state  Mdk  Producers,  which  has  failed  to  hold  the  price 
or  milk  to  the  farmer,  and  never  mention  the  enormous 
spread  between  producer  and  consumer,  let  alone  fight 
the  spread.  They  only  stress  the  importance  of  quality 
to  enable  us  to  hold  our  market,  but  the  price  does  not 
improve  with  the  product.  As  the  quality  goes  up,  the 
price  goes  down.  It  seems  to  be  that  there  is  promise 
m  the  Rutland  plan,  but  why  do  our  present  organiza¬ 
tions  fail  us  everywhere?  (;  w  E 

Pennsylvania. 


Wants  Real  Leaders 

Tt  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  Washington  with  its 
many  commissions,  which  never  report,  is  at  this  time 
treating  the  banks  as  masters  instead  of  servants  of  the 
people.  Our  savings  banks  are  the  real  “hoarders  ”  I 
wonder  what  would  be  the  effect  if  postal  savings  banks 
increased  the  rates  of  interest  at  the  post  offices  and 
received  larger  deposits.  In  my  opinion  $1,900,000  000 
would  come  out  of  hiding  in  30  days.  Our  savings 
banks  would  commence  to  make  loans.  We  have  no 
overproduction,  but  we  are  short  of  buying  power  If 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  were 
able  to  buy  what  they  need  (not  what  they  want)  in 
food  and  clothing,  would  there  be  any  grain  left  in  idle 
storage?  Or  shoes  and  clothing  in  our  storage  ware¬ 
houses?  When  are  we  to  find  a  real  leader? 

Connecticut.  r  r 


Another  50-50  Advocate 

The  figureheads  are  telling  farmers  what  to  do  and 
90  per  cent  of  them  don't  know  enough  to  pound  sand 
into  a  rat  hole.  We  have  always  been  told  that  there 
as  a  surplus  of  milk  and  now  we  have  had  a  blizzard 
for  two  days,  and  they  are  begging  for  milk.  My  plan 
is  a  50-50  price.  New  York  milk  dealers  will  not  sell 
at  a  loss.  They  are  not  in  business  for  their  health. 
Tlie  farmer,  is  the  only  one  who  does  not  have  his  say 
in  setting  his  own  price  in  his  own  commodity.  He  and 
his  wife  work  the  longest  hours  and  get  the  shortest 
pay.  He  feeds  the  world.  Some  day  he  will  take  a 
vacation  and  then  you  will  hear  the  hungry  howl  for 
food,  and  offer  premiums  for  it.  My  wish  'is  that  we 
keep  all  milk  out  of  New  Y'ork  until'  the  first  of  April 
Then  we  could  demand  our  fair  50-50  price  with  the 
dealers,  and  while  at  that  we  would  get  the  short  end 
of  the  bargain,  it  would  be  nearer  our  just  due  than 
we  ever  had  before.  g  tt  s 

ew  York. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Lamb  Feeding  in  Western 
New  York 

As  April  1  approaches,  we  find  the 
lamb  feeders  of  \\  estern  New  York  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  finished  product  of  their 
Winter’s  work,  for  many  of  the  feeding 
pens  are  being  emptied  during  this  period. 

There  are  several  different  methods  of 
selling  these  fat  lambs.  In  former  years 
practically  all  were  shipped  out  by  rail 
to  Buffalo  principally,  with  Jersey  City 
also  the  destination  of  many  carloads, 
and  it  was  a  frequent  sight  to  see  these 
flocks  of  fat  lambs,  averaging  around  210 
head,  being  driven  along  the  highway  to 
the  loading  station. 

'  In  case  the  weather  was  very  stormy 
or  the  roads  badly  filled  with  snow,  they 
were  often  loaded  into  sleighs  and  drawn 
to  the  cars,  several  neighbors  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  teams  and  sleighs  in  this  work. 
These  shipments  were  usually,  consigned 
to  the  selected  livestock  commission  firm 
to  be  sold  on  the  open  market.  The  cus¬ 
tom  was  to  bill  the  car  to  the  shipper  or 
feeder  himself,  in  care  of  the  livestock 
dealer,  thus  identifying  the  lot  as  it  ar¬ 
rived  at  destination,  the  dealer  having 
been  notified  by  wire  or  phone  of  the 
shipment. 

After  being  “fed,  watered  and  i-ested,” 
these  lambs  were  sold  on  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  the  following  day  to  the  highest  bid¬ 
der,  not  by  auction,  but  in  a  quiet  trans¬ 
action  carried  on  among  the  various  pack¬ 
ers  and  butchers,  both  local  and  out-of- 
town  buyers  being  on  the  market.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  feeder  is  present  and  par¬ 
ticipates  in  the  transaction  but  this  is 
not  necessary. 

Occasionally,  in  case  the  receipts  for 
the  day  run  very  large,  and  the  market 
may  be  rather  slow,  the  stock  may  be  held 
over  for  the  following  day's  trade.  But 
of  course  this  involves  additional  expense 
for  feed  and  yardage,  and  is  to  be  avoided 
if  possible.  In  case  the  purchase  is  made 
by  outside  butchers,  the  lambs  are  re¬ 
loaded  and  shipped  to  their  final  desti¬ 
nation. 

During  recent  years  with  the  advent  of 
the  motor  truck,  a  growing  proportion  of 
our  fat  lambs  are  trucked  directly  to  the 
Buffalo  livestock  market  or  the  abattoirs 
of  the  packinghouses  or  dealers  in  dressed 
meats.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  buyer  selects  the 
lambs  as  they  become  fat¬ 
tened  or  finished,  a  truck- 
load  at  a  time.  In  this 
way  there  is  no  risk  in¬ 
volved  in  holding  those 
ready  to  go  until  the  en¬ 
tire  flock  is  finished,  re¬ 
quiring  more  time  and 
feeding,  which  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  These  sales  at 
the  farm  are  made  at  a 
figure  slightly  under  the 
prevailing  Buffalo  price, 
with  a  shrink  allowed  of 
two  or  three  pounds  per 
head. 

Close  proximity  to  this 
large  livestock  market  en¬ 
ables  us  to  avail  ourselves 
occasionally  of  what  is 
termed  a  “weather  mar¬ 
ket” — a  time  when  a  se¬ 
vere  general  storm  may 
delay  or  interrupt  nor¬ 
mal  receipts  and  cause  a 
temporary  flurry  in  the 
price.  Just  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  exists  at  present, 

March  14,  due  to  the  un¬ 
usually  severe  blizzard 
which  dropped  upon  Western  New  York 
particularly,  during  the  past  week.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  price  of  top  lambs  ad¬ 
vanced  $1.25  per  hundred  during  the  past 
10  days.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  a 
car  of  210  lambs  averaging  90  pounds, 
would  bring  $236  more  to  the  feeder 
owing  to  this  advance  in  price,  which 
will  probably  be  lost,  at  least  partially, 
with  the  return  of  moderate  weather  and 
improved  highway  conditions. 

A  previous  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  told  of  a  lot  of  455  lambs  that 
were  started  on  feed  November  9,  1931. 
weighing  60  pounds  in  Chicago.  _or  around 
54  pounds  on  arrival  here ;  265  of  these 
have  already  gone  to  market  averaging 


94*4,  at  6V2  and  7c  per  pound,  which  is 
considered  a  good  gain  both  in  weight 
and  price.  It  is  assuming  too  much  to 
suggest  that  the  average  man  has  more 
or  less  of  the  gambling  instinct?  Wit¬ 
ness  the  milling  crowds  at  our  county 
fairs,  the  frenzied  men  on  the  stock  ex¬ 
change,  or  the  purchasers  of  the  various 
stocks  and  bonds  throughout  the  country 
— some  good,  some  fakes,  many  bought  of 


both  kinds !  Granting  this,  to  be  true 
here  is  certainly  an  opportunity  to  gratify 
such  an  ambition.  Farming  is  a  sort  of 
gamble.  From  the  day  we  start  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  soil  for  our  crops,  to  the  time 
that  our  check  for  the  product  is  safely 
(?)  deposited  in  the  bank,  we  never  have 
any  certainty  of  the  yield  to  be  received 
and  only  in  rare  instances  is  the  selling 
price  guaranteed. 

The  results  of  the  current  Winter’s 
feeding  of  lambs  promise  to  be  fairly  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Feeders  were  purchased  at 
prices  ranging  from  four  to  five  cents  per 


pound  at  Chicago,  some  even  below  that 
figure.  They  are  now  bringing  around 
seven  cents  at  the  barn.  One  nearby  lot 
has  just  been  contracted  at  seven  and  a 
quarter  with  a  three-pound  shrink,  to  be 
taken  at  anytime  before  April  1.  This  is 
the  best  sale  reported  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  can  be  seen  that  with  feeders 
weighing  from  50  to  60  and  making  gains 
of  from  35  to  40  pounds,  with  a  gain  in 
price  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  cents  per 
pound,  a  good  outlet  is  made  for  our  Al¬ 
falfa  and  clover  hay,  which  is  in  poor 
demand  this  season,  and  also  returns  good 
pay  for  whatever  purchased  grains  have 
been  necessary.  irving  c.  h.  cook. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


Flintstone  Farm  Shorthorns 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Everyone  who  knows  Donald  II.  Cande, 
the  popular  manager  of  Flintstone  Farm, 
Dalton,  Mass.,  will  agree  with  me  that  he 
is  just  naturally  sold  on  Milking  Short¬ 
horns.  Yet,  why  shouldn’t  he  be,  with 
the  records  and  the  individuals  he  has 
produced?  These  cattle  are  paying  their 
way  at  Flintstone.  Look  at  the  white 
cow,  Buttercup,  in  the  foreground  of  the 
illustration  showing  Five  from  Flint¬ 
stone,  she  was  dropped  in  191S.  The 
official  cow  testing  association  records 
show  that  she  has  made  a  total  profit  of 


$1,043.34  on  her  milk  over  total  feed  cost, 
while  in  addition  her  calves  have  sold  for 
a  total  of  $1,755.  Last  Summer  they  had 
two  yearling  heifers  on  pasture  that  failed 
to  settle  in  calf.  In  just  ordinary  pasture 
shape  they  brought  $50  each  from  the 
butcher.  The  cull  bulls  are  castrated  under 
six  months  and  then  turned  on  pasture  or 
carried  in  Winter  on  roughage.  They  now 
have  46  head  in  the  beef  herd,  and  a  boy 
takes  care  of  them  in  less  than  two  hours 
a  day,  before  and  after  school.  Handled 
in  this  manner  they  give  a  greater  farm 
return  for  the  hay  than  can  be  realized 


by  baling  the  hay  for  shipment. 

Mr.  Cande  stated :  “I  am  contrary 
enough  to  believe  a  man  can  prosper,  pay 
for  a  farm,  raise  and  educate  a  family, 
have  comforts,  and  lose  money  every  year. 
By  that,  of  course,  I  mean  that  charging 
to  cattle  everything  that  they  eat  at  what 
it  will  cost  to  buy  is  wrong.  A  man  who 
is  efficient  has  his.  profit  in  the  difference 
between  what  it  costs  him  to  raise  the 
things  he  feeds  his  live  stock  and  what  he 
gets  for  his  products.”  The  average  at 
Flintstone  for  the  past  year  was  about 
7,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  head.  This  includes 
every  individual  in  milk,  all  ages,  good, 
bad  and  indifferent,  and  is  not  an  average 


of  the  best  yearly  records.  Since  last 
June  nine  cows  finished  yearly  tests  on 
ordinary  care  and  two  milkings  per  day, 
with  an  average  of  357  lbs.  of  fat. 

Grinding  Forage  for  Live¬ 
stock 

We  have  previously  referred  to  meth¬ 
ods,  now  largely  used,  for  running  corn¬ 
stalks,  and  various  legume  hays  through 
grinders,  reducing  them  to  a  condition 
more  easily  eaten  and  digested,  so  that 
the  stock  can  get  practically  all  of  the 
good  out  of  them.  This  work  is  made 
practical  by  modern,  fast-cutting  mills 
and  the  power  at  hand  on  most  farms. 
This  grinding  is  a  job  that  can  bo  done 
in  large  quantities  at  a  time,  or  at  odd 
spells,  as  may  be  convenient. 

At  bottom  of  this  page  is  pictured,  in 
natural  size,  specimens  of  several  for¬ 
ages  and  grains  after  being  thus  milled. 
The  samples  from  which  this  picture  was 
made  were  sent  us  by  L.  H.  Fairchild,  of 
the  Letz.  Mfg.  Co.,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

No.  1  in  the  picture  is  finely  ground 
oats.  Then  follow  in  order  on  the  top 
row :  Crushed  ear  corn  :  coarsely  ground 
oats;  coarse  wheat;  Alflalfa  meal,  finely 
ground.  At  left,  in  bottom  row,  is  corn 
fodder,  cut  and  recut,  then  corn  fodder 
ground  ;  Soy-bean  hay  ;  clover  cut  and  re¬ 
cut  ;  and  clover  ground. 

The  picture  does  not  show  the  texture 
of  these  milled  products  very  clearly.  One 
must  see  and  feel  them  to  realize  just 
what  has  happened  to  this  coarse  stuff, 
putting  all  of  the  nutrients  in  it  within 
reach  of  the  livestock  without  waste. 


Acreage  for  Hogs 

IIow  many  hogs  can  be  kept  on  an  acre 
of  ground  by  feeding  garbage  with  pas¬ 
ture?  s.  c.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  number  of  hogs  would  depend  to 
quite  an  extent  on  their  size,  the  kind  of 
pasture  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  gar¬ 
bage  fed.  In  order  to  get  at  some  basis, 
it  will  be  assumed  the  hogs  in  question 
are  feeder  sliotes  weighing  from  75  to  10O 
pounds  each,  average  weight,  that  the 
garbage  is  straight  run  city  collection 
garbage,  and  that  they  will  have  access 
to  good  Alfalfa  or  mixed  pasture  grass. 
In  this  case  where  they  are  getting  all 
the  garbage  they  can  eat,  and  will  pick 
over  same,  eating  only  the  best,  they  will 
not  eat  a  great  deal  of  the  pasture.  With 
good  Alfalfa  you  could 
run  20  or  30  to  the  acre, 
and  a  few  less  with  the 
grass  pasture.  Do  not 
turn  them  on  the  pasture 
before  it  has  had  a 
chance  to  get  some  start, 
or  they  will  kill  it  off. 

R.  W.  DUCK. 


Saving  the  Pigs 

We  have  recently  lost 
several  little  pigs  from 
sows  lying  on  them.  Will 
you  tell  me  the  best  meth¬ 
od  of  preventing  this? 
New  York.  w.  d. 

If  sows  are  too  fat  or 
getting  old  they  are  the 
worst  offenders.  However, 
killing  pigs  by  lying  on 
them,  is  not  always  the 
fault  of  the  sow.  If  the 
sow  is  in  a  small  pen, 
and  beds  down  flush 
against  the  wall  in  a  cor¬ 
ner,  as  they  usually  do, 
they  are  very  liable  to 
kill  some  of  their  pigs,  by 
smothering  or  crushing. 

The  best  preventive  is  to  provide  the 
pigs  with  a  creep,  this  is  easy  and  in¬ 
expensive  to  make.  Two  by  six  boards, 
fastened  securely  to  the  walls,  all  around 
the  farrowing  pen,  will  provide  them  with 
protection  and  greatly  decrease  losses, 
particularly  from  farrowing  time  until 
the  pigs  are  four  weeks  old,  or  over. 
These  creep  boards  should  be  fastened 
with  braces,  and  at  a  height  of  about  10 
to  14  inches  from  the  floor.  R.  w.  duck. 


Lame  Pig 

Is  there  any  remedy  or  cure  for  stiff¬ 
ness  in  a  pig?  Until  about  six  weeks  ago 
no  signs  of  stiffness  was  noticed,  now  he 


Five  from  Flintstone.  Yearly  milk  record s.  left  to  right:  Gift’s  Elaine,  9.379.9  lbs. ;  Trixie  of  Flintstone,  10,226 
lbs.;  Patricia,  9,202  lbs.;  Knowsley’s  Rena.  12,609  lbs.;  Buttercup,  9.249  lbs.  (305-do//  record).  Their  total  fat 
average  was  over  4  per  cent.  Owned  by  Flintstone  Farm,  Dalton,  Mass. 


Broad  Backs  from  Broad  Acres.  Frank  Smith's  1931  twin  Shorthorn  shore  steers, 
from  Broad  Acres  Farm,  Springfield  Center.  A.  Y.  Sired  by  Bar  None  Storm  Ring 
whose  first  daughter  qualified  for  the  R.  of  M.  in  186  days;  out  of  King’s  Buttercup, 
9,300  lbs.  of  milk  after  giving  birth  to  these  twins.  (Referred  to  on  page  320.) 


Various  grains  and  roughages  cut  or  ground  ( shown  in  natural  size)  in  modern  forage  mills. 
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cannot  walk  or  stand.  He  has  been  kept 
entirely  on  a  wood  floor.  E.  B.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  stiffness  is  due  to  a  mineral  and 
vitamin  deficiency.  Yo  do  not  state  what 
you  are  feeding,  but  it  is  probably  some 
standard  concentrate,  and  my  advice 
would  be  to  add  to  your  ration  5  per 
cent  Alfalfa  meal.  In  addition  to  this 
keep  before  the  pigs  at  all  times  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mineral  mixture :  Ground  lime¬ 
stone,  steamed  bonemeal  and  common 
salt,  equal  parts  by  weight.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  you  make  a  small  hayrack 
in  the  pen  and  keep  bright,  leafy,  good 
quality  Alfalfa  hay  before  them  at  all 
times.  To  facilitate  recovery,  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  add  one  teaspoon  of 
cod-liver  oil  per  pig  twice  daily  on  the 
feed,  using  the  feeding  system  previously 
outlined.  As  soon  as  they  have  recovered 
you  may  eliminate  the  cod-liver  oil. 

R.  w.  DUCK. 


Giving  Medicine  to  Animals 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

“How  in  the  world  can  a  fellow  drench 
a  hog?”  we  were  asked  the  other  day  by 
a  farmer  who  said  he  had  been  trying 
that  job  and  failed.  “What  ailed  the 
hog?”  we  asked,  and  he  replied,  “It  was 
constipated ;  so  I  thought  a  physic  would 
be  good  for  it,  and  tried  to  give  it  a  dose 
of  salts  in  warm  water.”  Further  inquiry 
showed  that  the  hog  had  not  lost  appetite 
at  the  tipie  and.  that  being  the  case,  we 
told  the  owner  that  drenching  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  would  be  unnecessary.  A  constipated 
hog  may,  if  necessary,  be  given  three  or 
four  ounces  of  raw  linseed  oil  in  its 
slop,  and  if  that  does  not  suffice  it  may, 
later,  be  given  two  to  four  ounces  of 
Epsom  sals  or  Glauber  salts  in  like  man¬ 
ner.  Usually  there  is  no  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  a  hog  to  take  slop  containing  a 
physic.  It  is  better,  however,  to  prevent 
or  correct  constipation  by  giving  the  ani¬ 
mal  laxative  feed.  Wheat  bran  and  flax¬ 
seed  meal  have  that  effect,  as  has  Alfalfa 
hay,  roots  or  green  feed. 

When  a  hog  must  be  given  medicine 
from  a  syringe  or  bottle,  appetite  having 
been  lost,  that  may  be  accomplished  by 
confining  the  animal  in  a  small  pen  and 
there  holding  it  by  means  of  a  twitch, 
or  noose  of  small  rope  tied  on  one  end 
of  a  short  stick  and  placed  around  its 
jaw.  It  may  even  be  snubbed  up  to  a 
post  or  fence,  by  means  of  a  halter  and 
rope  or  strap ;  then  the  medicine  can  be 
given  through  a  sti’ong  rubber  hose  fitted 
on  the  neck  of  a  strong  bottle.  Another 
old  plan  is  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  toe 
of  an  old  shoe,  stick  the  shoe  in  the  pig’s 
mouth  and  when  it  begins  chewing  the 
leather,  pour  in  the  medicine  which  forth¬ 
with  goes  down. 

A  pig  may  also  be  given  a  small  dose 
of  powdered  medicine — such  as  santonin 
to  rout  round  worms — by  tucking  it  into 
a  ball  of  dampened  meals,  including  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  Some  farmers  also  dose  the 
hog  by  hollowing  out  a  bit  of  ear  corn, 
inserting  the  drug,  plugging  the  opening 
with  dampened  ground  feed,  and  then 
letting  the  animal  devour  the  improvised 
“capsule.” 

Not  long  ago  a  dairyman  reported  to 
us  what  he  considered  a  very  strange  hap¬ 
pening.  One  of  his  cows  suddenly  lost 
appetite,  shrank  in  milk  yield  and  ap¬ 
peared  a  bit  constipated  and  bloated.  He 
concluded,  therefore,  that  a  full  dose  of 
Epsom  salts  would  be  good  for  her.  as  a 
physic,  and  proceeded  to  administer  a 
pound  of  the  drug  in  a  quart  or  more  of 
warm  water.  The  physic  was  quickly 
given  he  said,  but  instead  of  benefitting 
the  cow  it  made  her  worse,  for  she  im¬ 
mediately  began  to  cough  and  her  breath¬ 
ing  became  more  and  more  difficult.  At 
the  time  he  wrote  to  us,  the  cow’s  appe¬ 
tite  had  subsided,  her  milk  secretion  had 
stopped,  breathing  was  done  in  jerks,  ac¬ 
companied  by  grunting  and  coughing,  and 
there  was  a  rusty  discharge  from  both 
nostrils.  “What  can  be  the  matter  with 
the  cow?”  he  asked,  and  also  wanted  to 
know  what  might  be  done  to  remedy  her 
trouble. 

Treatment  would  not  save  a  cow  in 
that  condition,  for  she  was  evidently  dy¬ 
ing  of  pneumonia  when  our  correspondent 
asked  for  advice,  and  he  was,  no  doubt, 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  condition  had 
been  caused  by  some  of  the  drench  if 
salts  going  down  the  wrong  way  into  the 
wind  pipe  and  lungs  at  time  of  careless 
and  unintelligent  administration  of  the 
physic.  Mechanical  bronchitis  often  is 
caused  by  that  accident,  and  fatal  pneu¬ 
monia  often  follows.  The  cow  in  ques¬ 
tion  would  not  long  survive  after  the 
owner  reported  the  symptoms  described. 

It  is  no  longer  considered  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  give  a  cow  a  heroic  dose  of  salts 
as  a  physic  when  she  is  apparently  some¬ 
what  constipated  or  a  bit  bloated,  or 
when  she  lacks  appetite  and  shrinks  in 
milk  yield.  The  veterinarian  now  pre¬ 
fers  to  administer  strong  alkaloidal  drugs, 
by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe,  to 
stimulate  muscular  motions  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs,  and  when  these  are  estab¬ 
lished,  follows  with  a  full  dose  of  oil. 
Medicinal  mineral  oil  is  useful  in  con¬ 
stipation.  It  acts  mechanically  as  a 
lubricant,  is  not  absorbed  and  is  not  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  the  animal.  Rectal  injections 
of  warm  water  and  glycerin  may  also 
help,  but  are  less  effective  in  cattle  than 
in  the  horse. 

When  a  cow  must  be  given  a  drench 
of  liquid  medicine,  that  must  be  most 
carefully  done,  to  prevent  the  liquid  from 
getting  into  the  windpipe  and  lungs.  Hold 
the  cow’s  head  in  as  near  a  straight  line 
as  possible  and  not  above  the  level  of  her 
backbone.  Do  so  by  passing  the  left 


hand  over  her  face  and  into  her  mouth, 
in  the  open  space  between  the  incisor 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  molar  or 
grinding  teeth  of  both  jaws.  Do  not  grasp 
the  partition  (septum)  between  the  nos¬ 
trils,  and  do  not  pull  out  the  tongue  or 
pull  up  the  head.  Now  pour  an  ounce  or 
two  of  the  liquid  into  the  right  side  of 
the  mouth  and,  when  that  has  been  swal¬ 
lowed,  repeat  the  dose  one  after  another, 
slowly  and  carefully,  until  all  of  the 
liquid  has  been  swallowed.  Immediately 
free  the  head,  if  the  cow  begins  to  cough, 
and  postpone  the  dosing  until  she  again 
acts  normally.  If  she  will  not  swallow, 
do  not  squeeze  her  throat,  but  rub  the 
roof  of  her  mouth  with  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  or  fingers  and  if  that  does  not 
suffice  pour  a  teaspoon  of  cold  water 
into  a  nostril.  If  more  than  one  quart 
bottle  of  fluid  has  to  be  given  wait  five 
or  ten  minutes,  before  administering  the 
second  bottle  of  medicine.  Slow,  careful 
drenching  pays. 

_  When  a  sheep  has  to  be  given  a  con¬ 
siderable  dose  of  liquid  medicine,  do  not 
set  it  on  its  rump  and  raise  its  head,  as 
sometimes  erroneously  advised.  Have  it 
stand  on  all  fours.  Straddle  the  animal, 
unless  very  large,  place  the  thumb  of  the 
left  hand  in  the  sheep’s  mouth,  against 
its  lower  jaw.  under  the  tongue,  and  sup¬ 
port  and  hold  the  outer  part  of  the  lower 
jaw  with  the  fingers  of  that  hand.  Hold 
the  head  straight  and  not  above  the  level 
of  the  backbone ;  then  administer  the 
medicine  slowly  and  carefully,  in  small 
repeated  doses,  as  was  done  with  the 
cow.  A  rubber  tube  fitted  on  the  neck  of 
a  bottle  makes  drenching  easier,  or  a  noz¬ 
zle,  rubber  tube  and  funnel  may  be  used, 
or  dosing  may  be  done  with  a  hard  rub¬ 
ber  syringe. 

When  a  horse  has  to  be  drenched  for 
colic,  or  given  a  full  dose  of  oil,  back  it 
into  a  stall,  place  the  running  noose  of  a 
small  rope  around  the  upper  incisor  teeth, 
under  the  upper  lip,  with  the  knot  in 
front;  then  raise  the  horse’s  head  and 
hold  it  there  with  the  free  end  of  the  rope 
thrown  over  an  overhead  beam.  Have  the 
head  just  high  enough  to  prevent  the 
medicine  from  running  out  of  the  mouth, 
but  not  so  high  that  swallowing  will  be 
made  difficult.  The  medicine  may  then 
be  poured  into  the  right  side  of  the 
mouth,  in  small  repeated  doses,  giving  the 
horse  plenty  of  time  to  swallow.  Do  not 
squeeze  the  throat  or  pull  out  the  tongue. 
Rub  the  roof  of  the  horse’s  mouth  with 
the  neck  of  the  drenching  bottle,  or  with 
the  fingers,  and  if  it  does  not  then  swal¬ 
low,  pour  a  teaspoon  or  two  of  cold  water 
into  a  nostril.  On  no  account  should 
medicine  be  administered  by  way  of  the 
nostrils,  as  it  will  be  about  sure  to  run 
into  the  windpipe  and  lungs  to  cause 
fatal  pneumonia. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  March  19,  1932.) 

Market. — Beef  steers  closing  about  steady, 
compared  with  week  ago  steady  to  strong,  some 
sales  better  grades  look  25c  higher,  top  $7.25, 
average  weight  1.375  lbs.,  bulk  selling  $5.50  to 
$(3.50.  Steady  undertone  on  she  stock  and  other 
slaughter  classes,  bulk  fat  heifers  $5  to  $5.50; 
medium  bulls  $3.50  to  $4.25;  butcher  cows  $3 
to  $3.50;  cutters  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Stocker  and 
feeder  receipts  light,  fully  steady,  most  sales 
$4  to  $4.75.  Calves  steady  with  week’s  early 
25  to  50e  decline,  top  vealers  $9.50. 

Hogs  steady  to  weak,  top  180  to  210-lb.  wts. 
$0.  Sheep  steady  to  strong,  choice  lambs  $8. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6.75  to 
$7.50;  medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.75; 
common,  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $4.50  to  $6;  good, 
1.100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.50;  medium,  1,100 
to  1,300  lbs..  $6.25  to  $7;  good,  1,300  to  1,500 
lbs.,  $7  to  $7.50. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.50; 
good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6;  medium,  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  common,  550  to  850 
lbs.,  $4  to  $4.75. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4  to  $4.50;  good,  $3.25  to  $4; 
common  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter,  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $3.75  to  $4.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $2.75  to  $3.75; 
yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $8.75  to  $9.50; 
medium,  $S  to  $S.75;  cull  and  common,  $6  to  $8. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
180  to  200  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6;  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6;  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6; 
livy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $5.25 
to  $5.75;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to 
350  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50;  pkg.  sows,  medium  and 
good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 


Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  as  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $25;  shorts,  $24.50;  hominy,  $24.50: 
middlings,  $26;  linseed,  $39.50;  gluten,  $23.50; 
ground  oats,  $28.50;  Soy-bean  meal.  $29.50;  hog- 
meal,  $32;  cottonseed.  41  per  cent,  $26;  dairy 
feed,  16  per  cent,  $25.50;  dairy  feed.  18  per 

cent,  $28;  dairy  feed,  20  per  cent,  $30.75;  dairy 
feed,  24  per  cent,  $31.50;  dairy  feed,  25  per 

cent,  $32.25:  dairy  feed.  32  per  cent,  $32.75; 

horse  feed.  S5  per  cent,  $31.50;  Alfalfa,  regular, 

$27.50;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $29. 


fLet  us  send  you  full  particulars  in 
regard  to  the  Rutland  Rian  Milk 


airymen  •  Producers’  Association.  No  charge 
Address  Watertown,  New  York,  207  Trust  Co.  Bldg. 


HORSES 


MADREY  FARM  PERCHERONS 
FOR  SALE 

A  pair  of  Blacks,  registered,  well  matched,  1,600  lbs. 
Party  broken  to  work  single  or  double.  Gelding  4  yrs., 
Mare  3  yrs.  Will  sell  separate.  Inquire  J.  MERZ,  Supt., 
MADREY  FARM,  M.  Dreyfus,  Owner,  Brewster,  N*  Y. 

Reg.  Perclteron  Stallion  la3e,Yearreow° 

An  outstanding  colt.  Price  $250.  Will  consider  part 
payment  and  balance  out  of  fees  to  responsible  party 

W ESTOVER  FARM  .  BOLTON,  MASS! 


P 


ERGHERON 

STALLIONS 


Two  black  colts,  ready  for  eervi 
best  of  breeding  at  farm  pric 

H.  II.  BELL  &  SONS 
Mt.  Ephraim  New  .J  crs 


Shetland  PnniVc  for  children,  also  STALLION 

aneuana  rcaies  mares  with  coits  by  side 
separate.  Prices  right.  *.  8.  porter  pony  farms,  Atwjter.o 


Exclusive  features 
plus 

lowest  prices 
in  years 


With  a  Unadilla  you  get  exclusive 
patented  advantages  designed  for 
endurance  of  silo,  safety  and  con¬ 
venience  to  yourself.  Here  are  but 
a  few: 

"1  A  door  front  ladder,  safe  and  easy  to 
A  use  that  comes  without  extra  cost. 

A  continuous  opening  of  doors  at  sil- 
"  age  level.  Doors  that  shut  tight  as  a 
drum  yet  open  and  slide  up  easily. 

'I  The  facility  to  tighten  or  loosen  hoops 
in  one  place— at  the  door  front— at  your 
ready  built  ladder. 

zf.  Easy  and  lower  cost  of  erection. 

C  Staves  of  rigidly  inspected,  seasoned 
spruce  or  Oregon  fir  and  25%  more 
hoops  than  in  the  average  silo. 

Write  today  for  catalog, 
prices  and  our  extra  dis - 
count  offer  for  early  or¬ 
ders.  Unadilla  Silo  Co., 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  wanted  in 
open  territory 


m 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


NEMA 


WORM  CAPSULES 


Contain 

TETRAC HLORETH YLENE  C.T 

KILL  STOMACH  WORMS  anc 
OTHER  ROUNDWORMS 
in  SHEEP  and  GOATS 
Kill  Worms  in  HOGS  anc 
other  LIVESTOCK 

Safe — No  long,  costly  setback — Easy  tc 
give— -Efficient— Low  cost. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 

PPFF  2  illustrated" 

I  l\fta !■  Worm  Bulletins 
For  free  bulletins  No.  650  and  No.  661 
Address  Desk  N-39-D , - 


Animal  Industry  Dept,  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


HOLSTEINS 


75  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle 

Sell  at  Public  Auction 

34TH  EARLVILLE  SALE 
Earlville  Sale  Pavilion,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  6th,  1932 

Many  fresh  cows  and  close  springers,  several  bulls  ready 
for  service  from  dams  -with  records  up  to  1129-lbs. 
at  4  years. 

ALL  FROM  HERDS  UNDER  FEDERAL  SUPERVISION 

Come  to  This  Sale—  Write  Now  for  Catalog. 

R.  AUSTIN  BAC  KUS,  Sales  Mgr.,  Mexico,  NT.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


Registered  and 
tuberculin  tested; 
age  2  yrs.  6  mos 
Willing  to  sell  at  sacrifice.  All  reasonable  offers  con’ 
sidered.  R.  o.  DRECHSLER  -  Maynard,  Mass 


JERSEY  BULL  For  Sale 


[ 


COATS 


k  RIVING  GOAT— Hornless,  gentle,  great  pet.  First 
’  SI  5  takes  him.  C.  3.  SIlELMIItINE  -  Lorraine,  X.  Y. 


RABBITS 


For  Sale— 40  New  Zealand  White  Does  $2.6roeeaech.’ 

Registered  Toggenburir,  2  years,  with  kid,  $35.00 

Hudson  Valley  Rabbitry  -  Livingston,  N.  V' 


Rnkkitc  Jtr  Qnnnlioc  Complete  Descriptive  Illustrated 
naDDlIS  «  supplies  Rabbit  Literature  an 


10c. 


and  Catalog, 
ALBERT  E.  FACET,  Jr.,  Inc.,  llo-l).  Valley  Stream,  X,  V, 


PLEASURE  and  Profit  in  Rabbits,  Guinea  Pigs,  Cocker 
Spaniel  Pups.  Quality  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 
Circular  on  request.  V-  S.  KENYON  -  MarcelluB,  N.  Y. 


Erminf.rex  rabbits  are  fur  kings- 

We  offer  them.  Also  White  and  Steel  Flemish. 
Write  MRS.  JOSEPH  JEWETT  -  ROCHESTER,  VT. 


Miscellaneous 


Genuine  Black  Raccoon  S’ 

Prices  reasonable. 

Satisfaction  guar.  E.  L.  Hartman,  Box  4,  New  London,  Ohio 


IVfirslr  18  males,  38  females,  all 
breeds;  also  pens,  houses 
and  equipment.  A  first  class  outfit.  Priced  right  for 
quick  sale.  WALLACE  BUTTERFIELD  •  Raymond,  X.  II. 


SWINE 


FREE  RANGE  PIGS 


Marvelously  Developed  Their  Progeny  are 
Stronger 

Chester  Yorkshire  Crossed,  O.  1.  C.  and  Berkshire 
Crossed.  Duroe  and  Poland  Crossed,  Duroc  and 
Hampshire  Crossed,  8-9  weeks,  $3;  9-10  weeks.  $3.50; 
10-12  weeks,  $4.  50  Boars  of  above  breeds,  all  ages 
and  prices.  Boars  for  immediate  service  $10,  $12,  $15, 
$18  and  $20.  One  line  Poland  Boar  18  months  old 
$25;  one  pure  bred  O.  I.  C.  boar,  18  months  old  at 
$35.  Younger  boars,  $5,  $6,  $7,  $8.  Your  boar  is 
of  vital  importance.  Sows  and  gilts  open  and  bred. 
Let  the  pigs  redeem  that  (run  out)  field.  What  a  great 
job  they  do  on  stmnp  land,  arid  grow  into  money 
while  doing  it.  What  are  you  doing  with  your  surplus 
milk?  Add  35  cents  on  Vermont  and  Connecticut  pigs. 
C.  DAVIS,  Box  II.  CONCORD,  Mass. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old  -  $3.00 

!>  weeks  old  -  3,25 

10  weeks  old  -  3.50 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stoek 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If 
dissatisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

G  RTJN7FT  „  east  street 

VT*  DG1VLEL)  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

200  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

90  Berkshire  &  0. 1.  C.  - 110  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

Choice,  carefully  selected  Young  Porkers  all  ready 
for  the  feed  trough— 

6-7  Weeks  Old  -  $2.50  each 
8-9  Weeks  Old  -  $2.75  each 
10  Weeks  Old  -  $3.00  each 

Ship  and  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  crating 
charge.  Our  guarantee:— A  square  deal  at  all  times. 


Spring  rigs  lowphcL 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  al6o  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wks.  old,  $2.75,  7-8  wk».  old.  $3.00,  8-9  wks.  old,  $3  25 
Chester  Whites,  7-8  weeks  old,  $4.00. 

,  E'gs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 

1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St..  Woburn.  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 


COOD  PIGS  AND  SH0ATS  1932  prices  lower,  quality 
U  higher.  FIGS  that  eat.  live,  grow,  7  weeks  old, 
SGX-.Sv.  $?;,50  each.  SO- pound  size  10  weeks  $4.50., 
SHOATS  40-pound  $5.50  each.  All  crated.  FOB 
express,  castrated,  single  vaccinated.  Mostly  Poland 
<  Inna,  some  Chesters,  Durocs,  Berkshires.  State  2d 
choice  size  and  breed  wanted.  Send  check  or  money 
order  with  order  to  save  you  C.  O.  D.  return  charges 
or  c.  O.  D.  Absolute  money-back  guarantee  to  be  as 
represented  on  arrival.  Many  pleased  customers,  in  all 

C?' STANLEY  SSH0RTr  h°n’  Cheswold,  Del. 

Chester  White  and  Duroc  Pigs 

BuY.  ?5!lr  PjSs  early  and  have  a  larger  hog  at  your 

2110  1  l.-illiiwv  tiwiA  w.ivt-  Foil  rp  —  . _ _  .  /•  .  i  “ 


cost.  Crated  free.  Shipped  F.  O.  B. 


8  to  10  weeks  old  .  $3.50  each  C.  0.  D. 

\t.  and  Conn,  add  35c  per  pig  for  inoculation. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  834  Boston  Post  Rd.,  Weston,  Mass 
Phone  Waltham  0888. 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 


INC 


$8.00 

$8.50 


RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM, 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 
crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at 

8  to  10  weeks  old  at  - 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex,  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  140  lbs.  at  $25  apiece 

Cheater  A  Yorkshire 
tester  A  Berkshire 
5  each 
Crates  free. 

Woburn,  Mark. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale  <CJ; 

8-9  weeks  old,  $‘2.7i 


MICIIAET 


Sold  C.  O.  D. 
LUX 


D0LAND  CHINAS  I  Attr»ctive  Prices  on  boars  of 
I'VkHIIW  wniHHO  .  serviceable  age;  unrelated 
gilts  if  desired.  J.  K-  HACKETT  -  Norwalk,  Ohio 


Durreogc  swine 


All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Patting, 
toil  «fe  Son,  Merrifield,  N.  V. 


IHI0  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.  1.  Pedigreed  Pigs  $8 
I  Easiest  feedersjquickest  growers.  R. HILL, Seneca Ealls.N.  T. 


GUERNSEYS 


BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 

DAIRY  CATTLE  1 


Crawford  County,  Pa. 

SELLS  i/2  OF  COWS  SHIPPED  OUT  OF  STATE 

We  are  the  only  Farmers  Co-operative  west  of 
t  hicago  selling  daily  cows  at  cost.  In  our  8  vears 
of  operation  we  have  perfected  our  sales  and  service 
so  that  we  have  the  best  in  America.  We  always  have 
plenty  of  springers  and  fresh  cows,  all  dairy'  breeds 
for  sale.  Why  not  come  here  for  your  cows,  our 
service  is  free  to_  buyers. 

Write  Your  Needs  Today 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  &  SALES  ASSOCIATION, 
Market  House,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Accredited  Dairy  Cows  urpesh  springers 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires 
Holsteins.  Delivery  of  five  and  ten  cow  lots  made  any 
where.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  •  Barre,  V«.  Tel.  105 


SHEEP 


WANTED ! — GRADE  DORSET  EWES 

in  exchange  for  Registered  Ayrshire  Cattle.  Or  quote 
lowest  cash  price.  ARTHUR  L.  ROGERS,  Lee,  Mass. 


DOGS 


Beautiful  pedigreed  collies— Golden  sable  with 
white  markings.  Male  and  female,  11  mos.  Pups, 
8  weeks,  $15  each.  Send  check  with  order.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  FAYRE  KENNELS  -  Swanton,  Vt. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  yc'Z™°^£ru 


348 


Vbe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  2,  1932 


CLEAR  SPRING  qcuh?cksy 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs. .  .$6.00  $27.00  $50.00 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs .  6.50  30.00  55.00 

Barred  Box  or  B.  I.  Beds .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed  $4.50—100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6—100: 
100%  live  delivery.  I>.  P.  Write  for  new  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  on  all  breeds.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1-000 

Tancred  Strain  Wli.  Leghorns . $6.00  $27.50  $50 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns -  6.00  27.50  50 

Barred  Bocks .  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed,  $5.00—100:  Heavy  Mixed.  $6.00—100. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.  R,  Cocolamus.Pa. 

PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rox.  .$4.25  $8.00  $37.50  $70 

R.  |.  Reds .  4.25  8.00  37.50  70 

White  Leghorns. .  3.50  7.00  32.50  60 
Heavy  Mixed....  3.50  7.00  32.50  60 

_  Light  Mixed _  3.00  5.50  27.50  50 

PINECREST  POULTRY  ;FARM,  Richfield.  Pa. 

SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Tancred  or  Barron  Strain  . 

Barred  Rocks  or  Reds  . 

Heavy  Mixed  .  £-00 

Light  M  ixed  . .  o.uu 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.6,  McAlistervdle,  Pa. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


100 

500 

1000 

.$7.00 

$32 

$60 

.  8.00 

37 

70 

.  7.00 

32 

60 

.  6.00 

27 

50 

English  and  Tancred  Strain—  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . . $2.25 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks  . .  2.50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25 

Light  Mixed  . •••  2.<K> 

500  lots  $2.50  less:  1,000  lots  $10  less, 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4, 


50 

$4.00 

4.50 
4.00 

3.50 


100 

$7.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 


100%  pre- 
FBEE  CIB. 
Richfield,  Pa. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  high  quality  breeders 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 
Free  catalog. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

DEPT.  N,  GBEENCASTLE,  PA. 

STRICKLER’S  LARGE  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Money-making,  prolific  lay¬ 
ers  at  money  saving  prices.  Pedigreed 
quality  matings.  Electric-hatched.  Ex¬ 
tra  Quality  Baby  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Leonard  F.  Strickler,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  $9— i°0 ;  White  Bocks, 
Bar.  Bocks  and  Baft  Orp.,  $8— 100.  Heavy 
Mixed,  $7 — 100.  Discount  on  500  and  1,000 
lots.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Day-old  chicks,  $7.00-100;  $70.00-1000. 
2  and  3  week  old  chicks,  $10.00-100:  1 
and  6  week  old  Pullets,  30c  each;  8 
and  10  week  old  Pullets,  50c  each. 
All  chicks  from  2  and  3  year  old  hens. 

Richfield, 
Boi  34 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM?: 


JUNIATA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

FROM  LARGE  TYPE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN 
BREEDERS.  DEPRESSION  PRICES.  LOW¬ 
EST  EVER  QUOTED— $70.00  PER  1000. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 

2^000,000  DA^s°y“ 

Every  Chick  Guaranteed 

All  Standard  Breeds.  Priced  from  4c-7c. 

Economy  Hatcliery,  Rt.  44,  New  Salisbury,  Iud. 


/-I  t  T  f  Of/'  C  FROM  FREE  RANGE 
SELECTED  FLOCKS 

Postpaid  in  lots  of — •  50  100  500  1000 

S  C  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns . $4.00  $7  $32.50  $60 

S.  C.  Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds... 4.50  8  37.50  70 

Light  Mixed  $6  per  100:  Heavy  Mixed  $7  per  100. 
Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  -  R.  D.  5  -  Millerstown,  Pa. 

HEARTY  Isas'  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Bocks,  Wh.  Leghorns  $7.50  100, 
Heavy  Mixed  $6.50;  Cash  or  C.  O.  IX  Live  arrival 

HUSKY  CHICKS  anteed.  Circular  free. 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

Bar.  and  White  Rocks  and  Beds. . ...  . ..... ..  $7— HK) 

Special  price  on.  large  orders.  L.  Mix  $5—  00  ,  Heavy  $6. 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

at  surprisingly  low 

•prices.  Write  today. 

_ _  'Leghorns,  Beds, 

Bocks,  Wyandottes  and  Orpingtons.  Every  bird  in¬ 
spected  and  banded.  High  quality  males  heading  flocks. 
Circular  free.  HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCH¬ 
ERIES,  Inc.,  HoytvIHe.  Ohio.  _ 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

$37.50  per  500,  $70  per  1000.  C.  M.  SH  ELLENB  ERG  ER 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  II,  Richfield.  Pa. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

. ««  *»“• 

100*  live  del.,  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 

J.  S.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  $7-100.  Heavy  Mixed, $6-100 
100*  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks! 


ruirvc  FROM  FREE  RANGE— S.  C.  W. 

Leghorns.  $7—100;  Barred  Rocks, 
$8 — 100;  Heavy  Mix,  $7 — 100;  Light  Mix,  $6—100. 
Free  catalog.  Parcel  post  paid  to  your  door.  Safe 
delfvery.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Box  II,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

IIATI  AT  I  Never  before  liave  we  offered  our 
Nil  I  It.r  »  high  quality  chicks  at  these  low 
llVlIVfta  ■  prices.  Barred  Rocks,  lfhode  Island 
Reds  and  White  Leghorns,  8c  each;  1000  chicks,  *75. 
Prepaid.  SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  Milford,  Del. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS  XS KX 

$7  H  M  $&—  I00.P.P.  lively  clucks  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
LAY  WELL  FA  KM  HATCHERY  K.  5  BEAYEK  Sl’KI.NGS,  PA. 


CHICKS  Sc  UP  M  i  x.  Improved 

healthv  stock.  Large  tyjie.  Free  range.  Circular.  LONG’S 
RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  23,  Richfield,  Pa. 


AUlAlfC  AAfl  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8;  Leghorns, 

CHICKS  C>  U.  U.  $6:  Heavy  Mixed,  S7;  Light,  $6. 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity,  free.  0.  M.  LAUVER.  Box  73.  McAlisterville.  I’a 


STERLING  BABY  CHICKS 

are  Guaranteed.  Low  Prices.  Free  Catalog. 

STEALING  HATCHERY,  Box  8,  Ramsey,  Ind. 


The  Easy  Way 
to  Kill  Poultry  Lice 
Now  Costs  Only  Half 


Just  slide  a  paint 
brush  alongthe  roost. 
Pratts  new  nicotine- 
sulphate  roost  paint 
does  the  rest.  Hens 
are  lice-free  by  morn¬ 
ing,  and  it  costs  only 
half!  Also  kills  red-mites. 
A  pint  treats  250  feet  of  roost 

— enough  for  over  375  hens.  Guaranteed. 
Supplied  in  several  sizes  by  leading  dealers. 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT  SUPPLY 

Send  $1.25  for  full  pint  (1M  lb.)  can. 

Pratt  Food  Co. 

Dept.  117  2nd  &  Walnut,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


nrjlD  ROOST  PAINT 

V  KILLS  LICE 


Brooder  $4.80  Complete 

In  a  few  minutes  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  hut  a  pair  of  ordinary 
shears.  The  materials,  including  Heater,  will  cost  you 
only  $4.80.  Broods  40  to  100  chicks. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
holds  one  quart  of  oil  and 

Burns  1 0  Days  Without  Attention 

Try  the  brooder  out  and  if  you  don't  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30  days  and 
get  your  money  back.  When  ordering,  please  give  your 
dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my  free  Booklet  "Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  464-K  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


mw—  TRADE  MARK  ^ 

CARBOLINEUM 

onfi/  ONCE  A  YEAR,  fo 

kill  and  keep  out  Mi fes  and 
Blue  Bugs. . .  Results  Guaranteed 
write  for  Circular 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


8c 


for  chicks  from  our  Large  English  Wh.  Leghorns 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad 
BISIIOr’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  20,  New  Washington,  O 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  .$6.00  $27.00  $50 
English  Barron  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leg..  6.50  30.00  55 

S.  C.  Barred  Bocks .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mixed,  $4.50—100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $6—100.  100% 
live  del.  P.P.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE.  Pa. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr.-old  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns. $6.00  $27.00  $50.00 

S.  C.  Tom  Bar’n  Str.  Wh.  Legs...  6.50  30.00  55  00 

S.  C.  Barred  Bocks .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  27.50  50.00 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  direct  from  ad.  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

vxwr  a  w  wrwrsr  Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

III  /II. I  I  Y  Wh.  Leghorns...  $6  00  $27.00  $50  00 
yviAUll  1  Barred  Rocks.. ..  7  00  32.00  60.00 

rsMT  cs  S.  C.  Beds .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

I  U  I  I  14  S  Heavy  Mixed....  6  00  27  50  50.00 

Light  Mixed 4.50  22.50  45.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

■  IIIAVII  A II I A  VC  and  Baby  Bronze  Turkeys 

HUSKY  CHICKS  at  Lower  Prices  New 

Hampshire  Beds  the  uni¬ 
versal  breed.  From  accredited  Hocks.  Also  Bar.  and  Wh- 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Reds, Orpingtons.  Large  Type 
White.  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Large  catalog  free. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA. 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $8.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  ?.00  per  100 

Low  prices  on  started  chicks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Prepaid.  100#  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

Barred  Bocks  and  Reds .  *7.50  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

Postage  paid.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLURE  ELEC.  HATCHERY.U.G.Herbstcr,  Prop.,  McClure.  Pa. 

Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks  at  Bargain  Prices 

Big  English  and  Tancred  at  *6.00  per  100  and  we  guar¬ 
antee  to  replace  all  that  die  first  two  weeks  at  half 
price.  We  solicit  large  orders. 

RAMSEY  HATCHERY  Box  124  RAMSEY,  INDIANA 
XXYTOir  WWW  /IT  /  Barred  Rocks..  $10.00 — 100 

PURE  f,|fl|^|4  W  K.  Ke(ls .  10.00-100 

BRED  Blixed .  8.00—100 

Wh  Leghorns  $8.00.  100*  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Herbs ter’s  Poultry  L  arin,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

Clxinlre  Barred  Bocks— Piatt’s  Strain 
JBdlDy  L-ItlCK»  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Hanson  & 
Brown  <fc  Mann  Strains.  For  more  information,  write 
C.  0.  ALLEN’S  HATCIIEKY  •  .  Seaford,  Delaware 

/HIT/1Y7TI  C.O.D.— 100  Bocks  or  Beds,  $8;  Leghorns. 
I  HI!  K  N  $6 :  Heavy  Mixed.  $7 ;  Assorted,  $6.  Free 
VlliVjUU  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  Box  R,  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Wh.  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  $7-100;  Wh.  Bd.  Rocks,  Rl. 
Min.,  S.  C.  Beds.  Wh.  Wyan.,  Bf.  Orps.,  $9-100.  Circular 
free.  BUCHER’S  HATCHERY,  Oepl.  A,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


Starting  Poultry  Business 

I  am  thinking  of  going  into  the  poultry 
business  and  would  like  to  know  if  it  is 
profitable.  How  many  hens  would  I  need 
to  make  a  living?  I  am  not  going  into 
that  line  because  I  want  to  get  rich  quick, 
but  as  I  like  that  kind  of  work.  a.  h.  b. 

New  York. 

Poultry  keeping  is  not  either  profitable 
or  unprofitable  in  itself.  If  profitable,  it 
must  be  made  so  by  the  poultry  keeper 
and,  in  this  respect,  it  does  not  differ 
from  any  other  business.  There  are  many 
poultry  keepers  making  a  good  living 
from  their  fowls;  others  fail.  It  is  not 
the  business ;  it’s  the  man  or,  perhaps, 
the  woman. 

Poultry  keeping  should  not  be  under¬ 
taken  by  those  whose  capital  is  limited, 
and  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  work,  with  the  expectation 
that  a  living  is  to  be  easily  made.  It  is 
a  business  requiring  hard  work,  constant 
attention  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
its  requirements  if  any  reasonable  profit 
is  to  be  expected.  Opportunities  for  loss 
are  numerous  and  there  are  many  pit- 
falls  for  the  beginner. 

Unless  one  has  an  independent  income 
upon  which  he  can  live  while  learning 
the  business,  he  will  do  well  either  to 
take  a  short  course  in  poultry  keeping  in 
one  of  our  agricultural  colleges  or  get  em¬ 
ployment  upon  a  well-conducted  poultry 
plant  where  he  may  learn  the  details  of 
breeding,  hatching,  rearing,  feeding,  etc., 
before  becoming  dependent  upon  his  liens 
for  a  living  income.  From  one  to  two 
thousand  laying  hens  should  supply  the 
modest  wants  of  o  family  caring  for  them 
if  they  are  skillfully  managed.  Let  no 
one  think,  however,  that  poultry  keeping 
upon  a  “living”  scale  can  be  “gone  into” 
without  knowledge  or  experience  with 
any  hope  of  success.  M.  b.  d. 


Ailing  Hens 


What  is  the  cause  of  my  hens  getting 
sick  and  dying  over  night?  They  appear 
well  at  night  before  going  to  roost  and 
in  the  morning  are  found  dead  on  the 
drop-board.  We  have  lots  of  mice  under 
our  coops,  and  the  hens  just  sit  at  the 
holes  and  pick  them  as  they  come  out.  Do 
you  think  that  these  mice  might  be  pois¬ 
onous?  F.  L. 

Probably  few  hens  really  get  sick  and 
die  overnight  unless  from  such  accident 
as  apoplexy,  but  fowls  not  sufficiently 
closely  observed  to  detect  their  illness 
may  be  found  dead  under  the  perches  in 
the  morning.  It  would  require  an  autopsy 
to  determine  the  cause  in  any  given  case. 

Most  causes  of  death  in  the  flock  go 
unrecognized  as  few  poultrymen  are  so 
situated  that  they  can  submit  specimens 
to  laboratories  equipped  for  making  a 
diagnosis,  and  the  value  of  a  fowl  does 
not  warrant  any  considerable  expense 
when  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  serious 
contagion. 

There  is  always  a  measure  of  protec¬ 
tion  that  can  be  observed,  whether  the 
nature  of  some  disease,  is  known  or  not. 
Any  birds  showing  evidence  of  sickness 
may  be  promptly  removed  from  the  flock 
and  kept  in  isolation  until  recovery  or 
death  follows. 

Recognizing  that  any  contagion  is  most 
likely  to  spread  through  the  medium  of 
soiled  utensils,  litter,  drink  or  food,  these 
things  may  be  made  more  safe  by  cleanli¬ 
ness  and,  if  need  be,  by  disinfection 
through  the  use  of  disinfectant  solutions. 
It  is  a  rather  interesting  thing  that  hens 
should  watch  for  mice  entering  the  pen 
and  attack  them  but  any  danger  from 
mice  probably  lies  in  the  possibility  of 
their  carrying  disease  organisms  that  may 
be  transferred  to  fowls  through  soiled 
food.  D- 


It  Cured  the  Cannibals 

I  was  having  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
cannibalism  among  my  laying  pullets.  I 
have  about  2o0  and  lost  from  one  to  two 
daily  for  about  two  weeks.  I  read  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  the  suggestion  to  mix  four 
ounces  Vaseline,  ^4  oz.  Aloes  and  %  oz. 
carmine  and  put  it  on  the  pullets..  That 
looked  good  to  me  so  I  lost  no  time  in 
getting  a  supply  and  using  it. 

I  made  a  small  wooden  paddle,  caught 
a  pullet  and  put  just  a  little  on  near  her 
tail.  On  the  next  one  I  put  a  larger  dab, 
so  that  they  would  get  enough  for  a  taste. 
They  got  a  taste  and  also  got  a  surprise. 
They  would  open  their  mouths  and  work 
their  tongues,  then  put  their  head  down 
and  wipe  their  bills  off  on  the  litter.  That 
one  treatment  cured  them.  j.  H.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

Good  Black  Leghorns 

I  have  had  excellent  results  from  my 
pullets.  I  have  51  single-comb  Black 
Leghorns,  in  a  pen  7%  by  9  feet.  They 
have  been  laying  25  and  30  eggs  daily 
all  Winter.  J.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 


BROOKSIDE 

CHICKS 

Established  1911 


We  sell  the  same  kind  we 
raise  for  our  own  Breeding 
Stock.  Big  healthy  fellows 
hatched  in  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Mammoth  Incuba¬ 
tors.  We  have  been  breed¬ 
ing  White  Leghorns  for  over 
20  years.  Our  stock  lay  large  white  eggs  and  lots 
of  them.  A  large  percentage  of  our  B.  I.  Red  and 
Barred  Rock  Breeders  were  raised  from  blood- 
tested  Stock. 

Brookside  Strain  50  100  500 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $5.00  $9.00  $32.50 

R.  I.  Reds .  5.50  10.00  47.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  5.25  9.50  45.00 

We  will  ship  cash  with  order  or  O.  O.  1).  prepaid 
parcel  post,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R 
E.  C-  Brown ,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


WORLDS  FINEST 
lL£°ED  CH ICKS 


J|1/  _  Our  chicks  from  Blood-tested 
•§  /2C  Tancred,  Fishel,  Thompson, 

Holterman,  and  other  famous 
Bloodlines,  grow  larger,  mature  quicker, 
and  lay  better.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to 
Price  our  chicks  even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks. 
Why  risk  buying  others?  Thousands,  including  four 
departments  of  the  U.  S.  Government  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  our  chicks.  Price  per  100 ;  Bocks.  Beds. 
$7.75;  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed  Breeds, 
$6.75;  Assorted.  $4.50.  Write  today  for  our  FREE 
POULTRY  BOOK,  low  prices,  etc. 

TH0RNW00D  POULTRY  YARDS 

Dept.  212  Crandall,  Indiana 

Blood-Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) .  .$3.50  $6.50  $12.  $57.  $110. 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)...  3.50  6.50  12.  57.  110. 
S.  C.  W.  Leg.  (Tom  Barron)  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 
Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff 
Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorr 
Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) . .  3.00 
S.  C.  B.  I.  Reds  (Owens)...  3.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25 

From  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.. 

Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$2.50  $4.50 

$8. 

$37. 

$70. 

3.00 

5.50 

10. 

47. 

90. 

3.00 

5.50 

10. 

47. 

90. 

2.50 

4.50 

8. 

37. 

70. 

2.25 

4.00 

7. 

32. 

60. 

3rs.  100%  arrival 

postpaid. 

Catalog  FREE. 

WRITE 

Fairport  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard! 
Park's  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary  ~ 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  priceoreven  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran-  j 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  | 

chicks.  Write  for  (all  colored  Catalog  «nd  Economy  Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
R.  D.  42.  Fairport.  N.  Y. 
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CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  .  $7.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain  .  7.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .  6.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  7.00 

%c  per  chick  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  per  chick  in 
1,000  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  prepaid.  Circular  FREE. 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

SV2C  and  up 

White.  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  $6,50  per  100.  Bocks 
and  Beds,  $8.50  per  100.  Wyan- 
dottes,  $9.50.  Broilers,  $5.50. 
lc  more  in  lots  less  than  100. 

24-  page  catalog  free.  83  years  iu 
business.  100*  delivery. 
JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBTJRG,  PA. 

BalDy  Cliiclis 

Front  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.... 

S.  C.  Broun  Leghorns... 

S.  C.  Bocks  and  Reds... 


.$4.00 

$7.00 

$35.00 

$65.00 

.  4.00 

7.00 

35.00 

65.00 

.  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

.  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

.  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

.  4.00 

5.00 

25.00 

45.00 

.  4.00 

7.00 

35.00 

65.00 

ery  guaranteed.  Order 

■  from 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons... 

Assorted  Light  Breeds... 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds _ 

100%  prepaid,  safe  deliv 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield.  Pa. 

5.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

DAY-OLD  CHIX 

Pennsylvania  Official  Blood-Tested,  Certified  and  Super¬ 
vised.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 

Write  for  Circular  which  explains  Special  Discount 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 

Maple  Lawn  Chicks  l°nrd  QPa;o'i!tT 

100*  live  delivery 

White  Leghorns . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

White  Wyandottes . 

_  _  Owens  Strain  K.  I.  Beds 

Park’s  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.  2D32) . 

S.  C.  Black  Minoi  cas . 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks . 

Light  Mixed  Chicks . 

Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  -  - 


100  500  1000 

$6  00  $27.50  $50.00 
7  50  35.00  65.00 

35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
27.50 
24.00 

thousand  lots. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
6  00 
5.00 


65  00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
50.00 
48.00 


BABY  14KiLMEyxp.  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  IX  25  50  100 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  $2.00  $3.25  $6.00 

Rarred  Rox  . .  2.50  4.25  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  3.25  7.00 

Light  Mixed  . .  2.00  3.25  6.00 

On  500  lots  %c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Portap  paid. 

FRANK  NACK  Hox  R  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


All  Night  Poultry  Lights 

What  has  been  the  experience  of 
poultrymen  about  'tim  all  night  light. 
Our  experience  has  been  that  they  did 
not  molt  in  the  Fall  or  Winter,  and 
layed  a  little  better,  but  now,  March  8, 
they  are  molting  badly,  an  all  around 
molt,  and  have  dropped  off  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  very  much.  We  are  not  sure  that 
it  pays.  p*  J’ 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  poultry 
farmers  wh o  have  used  this  plan. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality 


Chicks 


Barred  or  White  Rocks  $8—100:  White  Wyandottes. 

$9 _ 100;  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  Mixed  $7 — 100.  We 

ship  every  Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  I). 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Purebred  Blood-Tested  Stock- 
68  prizes  won  in  hot  competition  this  year.  WE 
SHIP  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  our  money  saving 
prices  and  catalog.  Also  Ducklings, 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bucyrus.  O, 

CHICKS — Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  Hock  at  $5.50 — 100.  100%  Jive 
delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GKAIIAM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

More  Eggs--More  Profits  ter  Bred”  Leghorns. 

Trapnested.  Every  8lrd  Blood-Tested.  ’ 

BLUE  RIDGE  LEGHORN  FARM  :  Box  A  RICHFIELD,  PA. 
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Grange  News  and  Doings  Coining  Meetings  and  Shows 


BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

The  recent  death  of  Leslie  R.  Smith, 
of  Hadley,  Mass.,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  Mutual  Liability  Insurance 
Co.,  and  Past  Master  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Grange,  brings  sadness  to 
thousands  of  ipembers  of  the  order 
throughout  the  country.  He  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  National 
Grange  and  a  familiar  figure  at  National 
Grange  sessions,  as  well  as  sessions  of 
the  various  State  Granges.  Mr.  Smith 
also  held  the  office  of  Arehon  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  Demeter,  the  branch  of  the  or¬ 
der  which  has  charge  of  the  conferring  of 
the  seventh  degree.  For  several  years 
Mr.  Smith  has  had  charge  of  the  National 
Grange  tours,  which  followed  immediately 
after  the.  annual  sessions  of  the  National 
Grange.  He  was  also  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Grange  Executive 
Committee,  serving  from  1920  to  1929. 
lie  served  as  Master  of  the  State  Grange 
of  Massachusetts  from  1918  to  1922. 

At  the  March  session  of  the  Masters’ 
and  Lecturers’  Association  of  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y.,  Honor  Certificates  were 
awarded  to  eight  Granges  of  the  county 
by  Pomona  Master  Grover  Russell  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Pomona  Grange  of  the  county, 
all  these  Granges  having  scored  60  or 
more  points  in  the  annual  county  contest 
inaugurated  by  Pomona. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  has  over 
700  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  4-H  club 
work.  County  Leader  Bert  Rogers  has 
spoken  before  the  members  of  several  of 
the  Granges  of  the  county  explaining  the 
work  of  the  club.  The  adjoining  county 
of  Jefferson  is  another  strong  4-H  club 
county.  Charles  W.  Reed  is  the  County 
Leader.  The  Granges  of  Jefferson  are 
also  co-operating  freely  in  this  great 
movement.  A  big  4-H  club  day  is  held 
in  Watertown  each  Summer,  the  feature 
of  which  is  a  monstrous  parade. 

Two  traveling  gavels  which  were  made 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United 
States  Forestry  Service  and  which  have 
been  making  a  tour  of  the  Granges  of  the 
country  will  eventually  be  given  to  the 
National  Grange. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  has  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  appointments  of  standing  committees 
for  1932 :  Auditing — Homer  French,  El- 
licottville,  Cattaraugus  County ;  and 
Fred  Lilly,  Belfast,  Allegany  County. 

Mileage. — D.  II.  Clements,  Liberty, 
Sullivan  County;  and  Mark  Poole,  New- 
fane,  Niagara  County. 

Legislation.  —  State  Master  Fred  J. 
Freestone,  Interlaken,  Seneca  County; 
State  Secretary  Frank  .T.  Riley,  Sennett, 
Cayuga  County ;  and  Edson  J.  Walrath, 
Evans  Mills,  Jefferson  County,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee. 

Service  and  Hospitality.  —  Mrs.  Jay 
Keller,  Bergen,  Genesee  County ;  Mrs. 
Rutherford  Hayner,  West  Sand  Lake, 
Rensselaer  County;  and  Mrs.  Earl  Clark, 
Norwich,  Chenango  County. 

Revolving  Scholarship  Fund. — Harold 
M.  Stanley,  Skaneateles,  Onondaga  Coun¬ 
ty  ;  and  Frank  J.  Riley,  Cayuga  County. 

Trustee  Cornell  University.  —  H.  E. 
Babcock,  Ithaca,  Tompkins  County. 

Historian  and  State  Grange  Press  Cor¬ 
respondent. — Leonard  L.  Allen,  Water- 
town,  Jefferson  County. 

The  official  report  shows  that  525  can¬ 
didates  received  the  sixth  degree  at.  the 
Albany  session  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange.  The  record  class  was  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  at  the  1930  session,  when  1,431  were 
received. 

The  official  list  of  Juvenile  Granges  in 
New  York  State  contains  the  names  of 
152  Granges  in  good  standing,  as  reported 
by  State  Secretary  Frank  J.  Riley,  for 
the  year  ending  Jan.  1,  1932.  The  total 
membership  of  the  State’s  Juvenile 
Granges  Jan.  1  was  4,703,  a  gain  of  1,540 
for  the  year.  There  were  54  new  Juve¬ 
nile  units  organized  and  four  reorganized 
during  1931.  New  York  State  now  stands 
second  in  rank  among  the  Grange  States 
in  its  Juvenile  membership,  Ohio  heading 
the  list.  In  the  number  of  new  Juvenile 
Granges  New  York  ranks  first  with  46, 
with  Ohio  second  with  23.  One  year  ago 
New  York  also  led  all  the  States  in  the 
organization  of  new  Juveniles,  with  35 
new  Granges  against  22  in  Ohio.  At  that 
time  Ohio  led  in  total  membership  by  a 
margin  of  1,528  over  the  Empire  State. 
During  the  past  year  New  York  has  been 
closing  up  the  gap  rapidly  and,  at  the 
present  rate  of  progress,  will  soon  reach 
the  head  of  the  column.  Pennsylvania 
ranks  third  in  Juvenile  Grange  member¬ 
ship,  with  Oregon  fourth.  The  total  Ju¬ 
venile  membership  for  the  country  is 
about  20,000,  with  nearly  800  Juvenile 
Granges.  Mrs.  Susan  W.  Freestone,  wife 
of  State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone,  is  the 
National  Superintendent  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  Grange  work  and  it  to  largely 
due  to  her  enthusiasm  and  power  of  or¬ 
ganization  that  such  progress  has  been 
made  recently  in  the  line  of  Grange 
work. 


April  5-8. — Wayne  County,  Pa.,  Baby 
Chick  Show,  at  Armory,  Ilonesdale,  Pa. 
Show  Secretary,  Livingston  Blauvelt, 
Ilonesdale,  Pa. 

April  2-10. — Hartford  Flower  and  Gar¬ 
den  Show,  Hartford,  Conn. 

April  4-6. — Short  course  for  home  gar¬ 
deners,  Massachusetts  State  College  Field 
Station,  Waltham,  Mass. 

April  23. — Southern  New  Jersey  Blos¬ 
som  Festival,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  and  ad¬ 
jacent  district. 

8ept.  12-14. — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  Twenty-third  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary  Wil¬ 
lard^  G.  Bixby,  32  Grand  Ave.,  Baldwin, 

.Sept.  1S-24.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Egg  Auction 

Carried  on  a’t  Doylestown,  Pa.,  by  the 
Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association.  Auctions  are  held  every 
Monday  and  Thursday  at  1  P.  M.  W. 
Atlee  Tomlinson  is  auction  manager. 

Egg  prices  March  21,  1932 : 

Fancy  large  . $0.241/4 

Fancy  medium . 201/4 

Extra  large . 2414 

Extra  medium  . . 20% 

Standard  large . 22% 

Standard  medium . 201A 

Pullets  . 17% 

Total  number  of  cases,  264. 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

.  Flemington.— Colder  weather  and  the  usual 
improvement  in  demand  preceding  Easter  helped 
the  egg  situation  considerably  at  the  auctions 
of  the  past  week.  The  cold  spell  cut  produc¬ 
tion  somewhat  and  the  total  receipts  for  the 
week  were  lighter,  equaling  800  cases.  The 
duration  of  the  cold  spell  was  much  longer  than 
first  anticipated  by  the  trade,  and  has  had  the 
effect  of  strengthening  the  entire  egg  market 
both  at  terminal  points  and  also  for  country 
buying  points,  especially  in  the  Mid-west.  All 
this  is  reflected  back  on  the  situation  at  the 
auction  market,  for  after  all  they  form  but  one 
link  in  the  entire  egg  marketing  chain. 

Blue  label  or  large  New  Jersey  fancy  whites 
were  in  good  demand  and  closed  higher.  Most 
sales  ranged  from  25  to  28%c.  Mediums  of  the 
same  grade  sold  well  bringing  191/.  to  23 hie, 
with  the  majority  of  the  sales  at  "the  closing 
auction  from  22c  and  up.  New  Jersey  grade  A 
were  steady  to  firm  with  closing  sales  at  23 V. 
to  25c.  while  the  opening  auction  of  the  week 
brought  21  y2  to  24%c.  Grade  A  mediums  were 
a  little  slow  selling  at  19 Vn  to  22%e.  Pullets 
met  a  slow  demand,  as  large  eggs  now  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  receipts,  and  the  only  outlet  for 
pullets  and  odd  lots  is  through  small  dealers 
and  as  elean-up  sales.  Browns  were  in  very 
light,  receipts,  and  New  Jersey  grade  A  brought 
18]2  to  2014c,  at  the  opening  auction  and  at 
the  close  a  few  sales  were  made  up  to  22% 
to  2414c. 

.  Vineland. — Cold  weather  took  its  toll  of  eggs 
m  the  Vineland  area,  and  receipts  at  the  auc¬ 
tion  dropped  considerably.  A  total  of  approxi¬ 
mately  575  cases  were  offered  for  sale.  The  de¬ 
mand  showed  some  improvement,  for  the  same 
reason  as  at  the  Flemington  auction.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  fancy  whites  brought  21  to  24c,  with  a  few 
sales  at  the  closing  auction  higher.  Mediums 
of  the  same  grade  were  mostly  19  to  21c,  with 
an  occasional  sale  higher.  Red  label,  or  grade 
A  whites  were  in  fair  demand  bringing  20  to 
22%c.  Mediums  of  that  grade  were  rather 
slow  bringing  IS  to  19%e  at  the  opening  auc¬ 
tion.  with  the  situation  somewhat  better  at  the 
closing  auction.  Producers’  graded  stock  was 
slow  at  1814  to  21c  for  extras  and  from  1714 
to  1814c  for  mediums.  Pullets  were  mostly 
neglected  by  the  trade,  selling  at  15  to  1614c. 
Browns  continued  in  very  light  receipt  and 
New  Jersey  grade  A  sold  at  IS  to  21c.  with 
mediums  at  18  to  18 Vic.  J.  M  E 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Cabbage  and  onions  show  advances  in  price  to 
the  highest  levels  of  this  season. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steadv; 
creamery,  prints,  27  to  28c;  tubs,  26c;  firsts,  23 
to  24e.  Cheese,  steady;  new  daisies,  15c;  long¬ 
horn,  16c:  old  flats,  22e;  limburger,  23c.  Eggs, 
weak;  nearby  fancy,  20  to  21c;  grade  A,  16  to 
19c;  grade  B,  14  to  15c;  grade  C.  12  to  13c; 
nearby  at  market,  13  to  17e;  western,  13  to  14c. 

Poultry.— Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  19 
to  23c:  fryers,  23  to  24c;  roasters,  25  to  27c; 
broilers,  25  to  27c:  ducks.  18  to  19c:  turkeys, 
26  to  28c.  Live  poultry,  firm;  fowls.  18  to  2ie; 
sringers,  16  to  20c;  stags,  15  to  17c;  broilers, 
22  to  25c;  geese,  14  to  15e. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  firm;  Wolf 
River,  50  to  75c;  Baldwin,  50  to  95c;  Wine- 
sap.  65  to  75c;  Wealthy.  75  to  90c;  King,  Snow, 
Rome  Beauty.  .$1  to  $1.25;  Greening,  40c  to  $1; 
Northern  Spy,  65c  to  $1.85;  Delicious,  75c  to 
$1.65;  McIntosh,  $1  to  $2.  Potatoes,  easy; 
home-grown,  bu..  33  to  40c;  Maine,  2-bu.  bag, 
$1.40:  Idaho,  bakers,  25-lb.  bag,  65  to  70c; 
sweets.  Del.,  bu.,  80  to  85c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt. ,  $2.50:  red  kidney.  $2.75  to  $3;  mar¬ 
row,  $3;  white  kidney,  $4.50.  Onions,  firm; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $4;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag, 
$2  to  $4;  Spanish,  50-lb.  bag.  $3.75  to  $4.25. 

Vegetables. — Anise.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.75; 
artichokes,  .Cal.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $3.50;  aspara¬ 
gus,  Cal.,  box,  $5  to  $6.50:  beans.  Fla.,  wax, 
bu.,  $4.75  to. $5;  green,  $3.75  to  $4;  beets,  bu., 
35  to  40c:  broccoli,  Tex.,  crate,  $1.85  to  $2.75: 
cabbage,  bu..  60c  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $2.25;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate.  $1.60  to  $1.75; 
celery,  doz..  50  to  SOc;  cucumbers,  2-doz.  bskt., 
$1  to  $2.50;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate.  $3  to  $4; 
endive,  lb.,  15  to  20c;  escarole,  Tex.,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $1.75:  horseradish.  bbL,  $8.50:  lettuce, 
10-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  60c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
75c  to  $1.15:  parsnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  peas, 
Tex.,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3;  peppers,  Fla.,  orate,  $2 
to  $3.25:  radishes,  doz.  behs.,  13  to  17c;  rhu¬ 
barb,  5-lb.  carton,  35  to  75c;  spinach.  Tex.,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.30;  tomatoes.  10-lb.  carton,  $1  to  $1.25; 
turnips,  bu.,  50  to  65e. 

Sweets.  —  Honey,  steady;  24-section  case. 
$2.25  to  $2.75.  Maple  products,  steadv;  svrup, 
gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  sugar,  lb..  15  to  20e. 

Feeds. — Hay,  easy;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $13 
to  $13.50:  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $13.50;  oat 
straw.  $7  to  $7.50:  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton, 
$15.50:  standard  middlings,  $15;  red-dog,  $17.50: 
cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein.  $19.50; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $30.50:  hominy,  $16.30; 
gluten.  $15.50:  oatfeed.  $8.40:  Timothy  seed, 
bu..  $2.25:  Alfalfa,  $10.25;  Alsike,  $9;  clover, 
$10.25  to  $10.50.  C.  H.  B. 


PINE  TREE 


Immediate  April  Deliveries 

Leading  Strains  —  Healtliy  Stock 

QT!KT,T  MATINGS  100  500  1000 

?.•  L'-"2ute  Beghorns  . $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds.  .  11.00  52.50  100.00 

Rocks  &  Mlj.  W.vajis...  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Jersey  Giants  .  17.00  82.50  165.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  8.75  42.50  85.00 

Special  Blood-Tested — Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds: 
Add  4e  per  chick  to  above  prices. 

Send  cash  in  full  or  $5.00  per 
100,  balance  C.O.D.  Prepaid. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  & 
POULTRY  FARM, 

Box  R  .  Stockton,  N.  J. 


DIMUTYISERVICE 


BABY  CHICK 


BLOODTESTED— PEDIGREED  '=■'  W  312 , 

New  England’s  Oldest  Breeder— 26  Years^^ii^ 

rnn<FRFisST  PRICES  EVER  —  SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  BROILER  RAISERS 
IUaddic  pad.*  Chicks  and  Pullets  all  ages.  HATCHING  EGGS. 

mukui^  t  ARM  Dept.  R>  Phone  3.4741  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


, ,  +  M0ver  40,000  State  Blood-Tested  Breeders 

Select  Matings,  Blood-Tested  lnn 

Wyan-Roek  Cross  .  .  1 1 

W®  Rocks*  and  Wli.^Vyrnidottes’  "  ‘  .  1 3  52  00 

chick' h£'  th0an°abo^eS'  °ertifled  C,a8S  Hens' mated’ to  200-220 ‘  egg  It. 

C,aSS  HenS  Mat€d  220-300  egg  R, 

Send  Chock,  31.  O.;  We’ll  Ship  Prepaid.  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
ii’I  complete  Price  List  and  FREE  illustrated  Catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND, 


1000 
$105.00 
105.00 
105.00 
125.00 
O.  P. 

O.  P. 


N„  J. 


BREEDER  HATCHERY 


REDS - ROCKS - LEGHORNS 

Every  breeder  blood-tested  annually,  must  have  minimum  of  200 
O.  P.  standard  size).  Hardy  northern  grown  stock  —  low 
ortahty  —  all  ONE  BEST  grade.  Hatches  twice  each  week;  any 
quantity.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  of  healthy,  normal,  disease- 
chicks  from  our  own  6,500  layers.  Inspection  invited  of  pi 
'  ~  Send  for  beautiful  catalog  and  attractive  prices. 

Box  R 


methods, 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm 


plant  and 


Pulaski,  New  York 


PEDIGREED 
TRAPNESTED 
BLOODTESTED 
Heavy  Layers 
of  Uniformly 
Large  Eggs 


syunviEw 

IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  0 

w 


Poultry  Farms 

and  Hatchery  , 
Theresa,  Jefferson  Ccunfy, N.Y, 


I 


.  OF  BARRON  &  TANCRED  LEGHORNS 

An  income  of  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  Hen  is  made  annually 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 
AIs®  Silver  Laced  Wyandoltes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Recks,  Ducklings  and  Turkeys. 

Send  for  folder. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

O.P.B 
CHICKS 

O.  P.  B.  Chicks  are  direct  from  the 
source  of  breed  improvement,  the  Official 
Poultry  Breeders.  Representatives  of  the 
Poultry  Department  of  Cornell  University 
have  been  selecting  the  parents  of  O.  P. 

B.  Chicks  for  14  years.  This  is  your 
guarantee  of  quality. 

SEVEN  VARIETIES  ; 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
BiARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 
WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 
A  52-page  illustrated  catalogue  tree. 

Write  M.  C.  Babcock .  Secretary . 

Box  31 1R,  Ithaca ,  New  York ■ 

NEW  YORK  STATE  COOP. 

Official  Poultry 
Breeders.  I m 


White  Ply.  Rock 
Baby  Chicks 


MAY  CHICKS  . 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


$14.00  Per  100 
7.00  Per  108 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100  per  cent  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  (B.W.D.)  Free.  I  specialize,  one  Breed, 
one  Grade,  the  Best  at  one  Price.  My  birds 
are  Early  Maturing  and  Grow  Quick.'  Just 
what  you  want  for  your  Fall  Capons.  Special 
Prices  on  large  orders. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  B  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Rockland,  Mass. 


Chicks 

Rugged,  Healthy 
Blood -Tested  Stock 


Finest  we  have  ever  offered  in  twenty 
years  experience. 

Immediate  Delivery  and  Week  of  April 

Grade-A  Blood-Tested  50  100 

o  '  •  floras . $  7.00  $13.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds. .  8.00  15.00 

Black  Giants .  lo.OO  19.00 

Bl.  Giants.  Utility .  8.50  16.00 

Prepaid  delivery — Safe  arrival  guaranteed, 
check  or  money  order— today.  Folder  FREE. 

ROSEMONT  poultry  farms 
’  ”  ,,  6  w  11  1  and  hatchery 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  j. 


Ilth 

500 

$62.50 

72.50 

92.50 

77.50 
Send 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Blood-tested 


White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Aneonas. . 
Wh.  Wyan..  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.. 
Buff  Orp.  Wh.  &  Bl.  Minorcas. . 
Lt.  Brahmas  &  Bl.  Giants,  15c; 


50 

,.$5.50 
6.00 
.  6.50 
.  6.50 

Assorted, 


100 

$10 

11 

12 
12 


500 

$47.50 

52.50 

57.50 
57.50 


7c;  Heavy 


Asst,  9c.  Send  $1  per  100.  balance  C.  O.  D.  Order 
from  adv.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Also  started  chicks, 
pullets  and  Special  Quality  chicks — Free  circular 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D t 


From  Selected  and  Blood-Tested  Flocks 

Prices  on—  25  50  100 

0-  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Bd.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

\\h.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyan .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

3Iixed  Chicks  .  1,75  3,00  5.50 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-weelt-old  chicks 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Box  609,  Belief onte.  Pa. 


3 


200,000  CHICKS  1932 

„  100  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Grade  A . $  6.00  $50 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Grade  A.  A.  (Special  matings)  8.00  70 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Grade  A .  8.00  70 

Barred  P.  It.  Grado  A.A.  (Special  matings)  10.00  90 

Assorted  chicks  for  Broilers .  5.00 

Prepaid,  1  ,0%  Live  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Mt.  Pleasant  Mills,  Pa. 

Formerly  Richfield,  Pa. 


OSSEGE  CHICKS  ♦  GUARANTIED  LIVABILITY 

Get  the  money-making  facts  on  the  world’*  fineit  egg-bred 
baby  chick*  with  14 -day  guaranteed  livability.  Alio  get 
full  detail*  of  $500.00  cash  prize  contest.  Free  to  anyone. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  IN  COLORS 
J.  W.  OSSEGE  HATCHERY  BOX  P  OTTAWA.  OHIO 


60,000  Chicks 

from  4  to  8  cents.  All  Standard  Breeds. 
Write  for  detailed  information  and 
Catalogue.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guar¬ 
antee  prompt  Shipment.  DAVIS  POULTRY 
FARM,  Rt.  18,  Ramsey,  Indiana. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  my  Own  Flock,  6c. 

Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER  -  McAllsterville,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS— Started  Chicks,  Hatching 
Eggs,  5c  each.  M.  F.  KLINE  -  Camden,  N.  Y. 


LORD  FARMS 

Grade-A 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Doubly  Guaranteed— 1.  To  be  100%  alive  at  two 
weeks  of  a*re.  %  To  earn  more  profit  than  chicks 
purchased  elsewhere.  FREE  Year  Book  fully  explains 
how  we  produce  these  Doubly  Guaranteed  Chicks 
Gives  practical  suggestions  on  eare,  feed,  etc.  Write! 

LORD  FARMS  67  forest  road 

METHUEN,  MASS 

JUST  GOOD  CHICKS 

Hatched  to  Live.  Guaranteed  to  Please. 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  9c;  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
K.  I.  Reds,  8c;  White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Assorted.  7c. 
500  Lots  ysc  Less 

SUSQUEHANNA  HATCHERY  -  MILLERSBURG,  PA. 

If  ATCHING  EGGS-S.  C.  R.  I.  Dark  Reds-Rlood- 
“  tested  under  State  Supervision.  Pens  headed  by 
Cockerels  from  dams  with  220  egg  record  or  better 
disease  free,  (>4)  per  100.  GEO.  G.  ELLIOTT,  Bristol,  Vt! 

DUCICT  INUIS  Mammoth  White  Peking. 

LMJGWLiimiJ  Extra  large.  Prompt  delivery. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

^"'VFFICIAI,  15LOOI>-TE8TEl>CIIIX— Six  lend- 
^ ^  ing  varieties.  Also  Pure  Maple  Syrup.  Write 
for  prices.  GRANTSVILLE  HATCHERY  -  Grantsville,  Md. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  SB^fflggaSS 

Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.301h  St.,  New  Yorh 


350 


‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  2,  1932 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Breed  PR  Royal  squabs,  sell  rich  trade.  Raised 
/,  \  in  1  mouth.  Sell  for  double  chicken  prices. 
/  1  Customer  writes:  “lam  sold  up  on  squabs  two 

weeks  ahead,  getting  eighty  cents  a  pound.  Am 
also  buying  squabs  of  others  to  fill  my  own  or¬ 
ders.’’  Write  now  for  liee  big  61-page  book, 
sending  four  cents  stamps  for  postage, 
learn  how  to  profit;  31  years  of  success. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 

205  Howard  Street,  Melrose,  Mass. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  &  Ur.  Leghorns.  .$2.00  $3.75  $7.00  $33.50  $65 

Anconas  &  Bl.  Leghorns. .  2.00  4.00  7.50  36.00  70 

Barred  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks..  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

Buff  Bocks  &  R.  I.  Reds. .. .  2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Rose  Comb  Wh.  Wyan....  2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Bl.  Giants-Jersey .  3.25  6.25  12.00  .....  •• 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.50  65 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.75  55 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  free  range  selected 
stock,  to  be  delivered  the  week  of  April 
18  25,  May  2-9,  at  $9.00  per  100.  $25.50  per 
300,  $42.00  per  500;  $60.00  per  1000.  Chicks 
—  100*  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10* 

books  orders.  Order  from  this  Ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 


FI 

f  )  £  PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

M  Tanc.  Str.  S.C.W.  Legs.,  $6,  100;  $27.50, 
500;  $50,  1000.  Parks  Str.  Br.  Bocks  (Ter. 
■ISS  6C32)  and  S.C.  Beds,  $7.50.  100:  $35,  500; 

$65,  1000.  Heavy  Mix,  $6,  100:  $27.50,  500; 
$50,  1000.  Light  Mix,  $5,  100;  $24,  500:  $48,  1000.  Leas 
than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P. 
Paid.  All  free  rango  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


(®  BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


INSURED  TO  LIVE  I  STATE  INSPECTED ! 

BARRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS,  COLUMBIAN  &  WHITE 
AWYANDOTTES.  black  MINORCAS,  brown  &  white 
LEGHORNS.  ANCONAS.  SILVER  HAMBURGS 
Other  popular  breeds  Healthy,  heavy  laying,  purebred  stock 
INSURES  YOUR  PROFITS'  CATALOG  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Chicks 

White  Leghorns . $8.00 

Buff,  Barred  or  White  Rocks..  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9  00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  9.00 

White  Wyandottes .  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  9-00 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM 


35,000  WEEKLY. 
Electrical^  Hatched. 


100 

500 

1000 

$8.00 

$37.50 

$70.00 

0.00 

42.50 

80.00 

9  00 

43.50 

80.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80  00 

9.00 

42.50 

80.00 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

SUNBURY,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  LARGE  TYPE 

•"•ir’Ty  A  &  iff 

Live  deiiverv  guaranteed.  Prepaid.  Circular  free. 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  4  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

100*  lie!.  Guar. 
Free  Literature. 

SCW  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Strain. $2.50  $4.50  $8.00  $37.50  $70 

B  Bocks  &  Rods .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

HeayyNIixed  . 7— .... . .. .  2.25  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed 2.00  3.50  6.00  27.50  55 

we  specialize  on  Rocks,  Reds  and  White  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  egg  production.  Hatched  from  large  healthy  stock. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks  Fr 


EWING’S  wSVIi  LEGHORNS 


ENGLISH 
_ WHITE 

are  the  result  of  18  years  of  importing  and 
breeding  from  Barrons  best  layers.  20  cock¬ 
erels  from  Barrons  contest  winning  pens  bead 
my  best  matings  for  1932.  Our  husky  chicks 
from  this  big.  disease  free  stock  are  real  profit 
payers.  Breeding  males  for  sale. 


R.  T.  EWING 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

300-Egg  Breeding 

Circular. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF 


ATLANTIC,  PA. 

2  and  4-year-old 
BREEDERS 

Chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  weighing  26  to  28 

ozs  Also  S.  C.  Reds 
and  Brown  Leghorns. 

Neiu  low  prices. 

SODUS,  N.  Y. 


WEIDNER’S  leghorns 

Trapnested  since  1921.  Large  birds.  Large  eggs.  300 
egg  hen  9th  Farmingdale  Contest.  24o.08  eggs  1930-31 
R  O.P.  flock  average.  Chicks.  Pullets.  Eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  CHARLES  H.  WEIDNER  -  Wesf  Shokan,  N.  Y . 

WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large,  healthy,  first  quality  Tancred  Si  Hollywood  Chicks,  from 
snow  white  eggs,  from  own  farm  Eighteen  years  experience. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed  Free  < 

WOOLF  POULTRY  FARM  AND  MATCHl^-,f^r  .  N  , 
Earl  Woolf,  Owner  Box  H-216  Milford,  N.  J. 


SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 


j  Popular  breeds— low  prices— liberal  guarantees 
022  years  in  the  business  enables  us  to  give  yon 
_  a  lot  for  your  money.  Write  for  full  details. 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  COMPANY 
Box  D,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


SHORT  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

York  Laying  Contest  have  had  the  highest  egg  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  last  five  weeks. 

BLAINE  L.  WELLING _ HANNIBAL,  NEW  YORK 

,  ,  Prices  wav  down — Our  catalogue 

Leghorn  WRICKS  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Claraben  Court  Farm  Box  62  1  Glen  Head,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


'EDARHURST 


1  Same  breeding  as  our  contest 
LE  G H O R N  uni  vud  pens.  Write  now  for  prices, 
etc.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Bex  T,  Kalnvav,  K.  J. 


;  chicks; 


HAMPTON'S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthiest,  Hardiest,  Greatest  Layers  and  Payers. 
Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Bor  K,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

Jean  Joan  Black  Minorcas  Contest  proven  200  283 

egg  sires.  Tested.  JEAN  JOAN  FARM,  Bor  N,  Belmar,  N.  J. 
r\  1-.  n  L  PL*  1  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds 

Uualltv  baby  UllCKS  and  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C 

White  Leghorns.  NEW  LOW  PRICE.  $10.00  per 
hundred.  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Harrington,  Del. 


Barron  Leghorn  thicks  SSBC35S 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Rt.  5,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  ^  §J  I  YT 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  WrllA 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  chicks. 

$7.00  Per  100  $32.50—500  $60.00—1000 

190*  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NflCE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD.  Pfl. 

Good  News  to  Poultrymen  ! 

NOPIC  prevents  cannibalism  among  your  flock  of 
chicks,  pullets,  laving  hens.  Guaranteed  money  back  if 
not  effective.  Send  25c  in  postage  for  trial  box.  Country 
shores  solicited.  Mfg,  by  8*  CATZ,  R.  2,  Doyleatown,  Pa. 


Jim  Brown  ■  i 

CUTS 
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My  Copper -Steel 
FENCING 
Lasts  Twice  as  Long! 

Write  for  my  New  CUT  PRICE 
Catalog:  and  learn  all  about  my  New 
COPPER  STEEL  Fencing:  that  lasts  TWICE 
as  Ions:  —  Baves  you  HALF  your  fence  money. 1 
My  new  prices  are  LOWE3T  in  yeara. 

DIRECT  From  Factory— Freight  PAID 

That’s  another  real  saving— noRuesflinsr  at  freight  5 
costs.  I've  always  paid  the  freight— still  do  even  \ 
with  my  new  LOWEST  CUT  PRICES.  24  hour  , 
service— 36  shipping  points  —  quick  delivery.  Over 
200  styles  Farm  ana  Poultry  Fences,  Barb  Wire,  t 
Steel  Posts.  Gates.  Metal  and  Roll  Roofing:,  Paints, 
Baby  Chicks,  Poultry.  Supplies,  etc.  164  p&grea—  j 
write  for  Catalog  today.  Easy  payments  too.  j 
You  can  buy  now,  pay  later.— JIM  BROWN. 


THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

«Dept.  4323A  Cleveland,  O. 


i 
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Trapnested  20  Years 

"The  Strain  Bred  lor  Large. 

Uniform,  White  Eggs  Always” 

Official  335-egg  hen.  Five-year  flock  aver¬ 
age  1119.4  eggs.  Storrs  pen  2,527  eggs.  We 

.  have  several  275 

h%,.f  to  299-egg  hens, 
dams  and  grand- 
dams  all  laying  27 
to  30-oz.  eggs.  You 
get  these  wonder¬ 
ful  bloodlines  in 
pedigreed  breeding 
stock,  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  10%  dis¬ 
count  continued,  May  10th  20%.  Catalog 
free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


R.I.Reds  B.P. Rocks  S.C.W.Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS 


THAT  LIVE  -  -  TO  LAY 

Production  bred,  yet  priced  for 
practical  poultrymen.  Sturdy  trap- 
nested  stock  raised  on  range.  Hen 
_  No.  11954  laid  278  eggs  in  her  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Official  R.  O.  P.  450  females  on  R.  O.  P. 
this  year.  High  production  Sires  mated  to  females 
with  R.  O.  P.  ancestry.  Make  early  broilers  and 
heavy  winter  layers.  Ask  our  customers. 

WRITE  Department  R  for 
1932  CHICK  BOOK  and  Price  List 

OAK  RIDGE  FARMS,  INC....Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 
E.  W.  Mange 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CERTIFIED 


^LEGHORN 
CHICKS 


[Trap  nested  since  1916. 

1  Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 
Leading  all  Leghorn 
pens  at  Western  New  York  now. 

Circular  No.  2. 


BREEDERS 

8823. 


Lewis  Farms  Chicks 

One  Half  Price 

Quality  chicks  from  our  own  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  blood-tested  breeders. 

Write  ior  descriptive  circular. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 
Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  | 

Leghorns  Exclusively 

:  3,000  Breeders  on  free  farm  rangre.  Pure  Barron  English 
Strain,  trapnest  lecords  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year 
l  Large  vigorous  Leghorns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  . 
i  booking  orders.  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks  from  Cer-  ; 

1  titled  and  Supervised  stock.  Special  feeding  directions  4 
\  with  all  orders.  Circular  free.  '* 

Cecil  Sherow' 

SUNNYBROOK  FARM 

.  Box  75  Pleasant  Valley  New  York 

Isi&ttu imaiimawnwaM 

IARGE  EGGC 

!■  21  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  luid  by 
breeders  oil  our  own  farm.  100*  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  DEPnew’jersey 


Jasper’s  Quality  Chicks 

If  vou  are  interested  in  buying  superior 
quality  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

this  season  write  for  our  catalog  aiul 
prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

JASPER  POULTRY  FARMS 

Grant  Jasper,  Prop.  Hudson,  N.  H. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  Report  for  week  ending 
March  16,  1932: 

During  the  24th  week  of  the  10th  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  egg-laying  contest 
the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  4.69  eggs  or 
at  the  rate  of  67.1  per  cent.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  .5  per  cent  under  last  week's 
production  but  it  is  6.3  per  cent  higher 
than  the  production  for  the  same  week  in 
the  previous  competition.  The  total  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  since  October  1  is  ST. 52 
eggs  per  bird  which  is  9.92  eggs  per  bird 
higher  than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

High  Pens  for  the  24th  Week. — W.  D., 
M.  P.  Phillips,  65  points,  62  eggs:  W.  D., 
Foreman  Poultry  Farm.  62  points,  61 
eggs;  L.  I.  R.,  West  Neck  Farm.  61 
points,  59  eggs;  R.  I.  R..  Walliceton 
Farm,  61  points,  59  eggs ;  W.  L.,  C.  D. 
Calder,  59  points,  56  eggs;  R.  I.  R.,  Moss 
Farm.  59  points,  57  eggs;  W.  L.,  Pratt 
Experiment  Farm.  59  points,  59  eggs; 
W.  L.,  Booth  Poultry  Farm,  59  points, 
63  eggs;  IV.  L.,  Phillips  White  Leghorn 
Farm,  59  points,  55  eggs. 

Leading  pens  in  the  variety  classes : 

White  Leghorns. — M.  P.  Phillips,  1.154 
points,  1,131  eggs;  Foreman  Poultry 
Farm,  1,107  points,  1.1S0  eggs;  The 
Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  1.0S9  points, 
1,113  eggs ;  Quality  Poultry  Farm.  1,085 
points,  1.101  eggs ;  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
1,069  points,  1,122  eggs ;  Miller  Poultry 
Farm,  1,063  points,  1,087  eggs;  Cedar- 
hurst  Poultry  Farm,  1,042  points,  1,140 
eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  1.2  g>  points, 
1,280  eggs;  Walliceton  Farm,  1.268 
points,  1,314  eggs;  Redbird  Farm,  1,111 
points,  1.105  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Y.  H.  Kirk- 
up,  862  points,  871  eggs;  R.  C.  E.  Wal¬ 
lace,  746  points,  776  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  966  points,  990  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Holtzapple 
Poultry  Farm, -688  points^  691  eggs. 

The  wgather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows :  Mar,  10,  clear ;  Alar.  11,  clear ; 
Mar.  12.  clear;  Mar.  13,  clear;  Mar.  11, 
cloudy,  light  snow;  Mar.  15,  clear;  Mar. 
16.  clear. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  market 
prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City,  Mar. 
16,  1932.  The  contest  charges  4c  per 
dozen-  above  these  prices:  Whites,  23%c; 
browns,  18c ;  medium,  18c. 
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Stale  Blood-Tested 
98%  Livability  Guaranteed 
on  Chicks  up  to  3  Weeks 

Backed  by  21  years  of  continuous  trap¬ 
nesting  and  pedigree-breeding. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  secure  the 
highest  quality  of  specialty-bred  chicks  at 
amazingly  low  prices.  Learn  more  about 
this  260-egg  strain. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Redbird  Farm  wrenVham,  mass. 


Vermont  Baby  Chick  and 
Egg  Show 

The  first  Vermont  Baby  Chick  and 
Egg  Show  is  to  be  held  at  the  Grange 
Hall.  South  Royalton,  April  20  and  21, 
sponsored  by  the  Windsor  County  Poul¬ 
try  Improvement  Association,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Vermont  Poultry  Breeders’ 
Association  and  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  show  is  to  stimulate  interest 
in  the  selection  of  market  eggs,  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  scoring  and  grading,  and  to  point 
out  the  factors  which  determine  quality 
in  baby  chicks.  Ribbons  will  be  awarded 
as  prizes.  A  sweepstake  cup  will  be  of¬ 
fered  for  the  best  exhibit  of  baby  chicks. 

An  entry  will  consist  of  25  day-old 
baby  chicks  or  one  dozen  eggs.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  dozens  of  eggs 
or  entries  of  baby  chicks  one  exhibitor 
will  be  allowed  to  enter.  No  entry  fee  or 
other  fee  will  be  charged.  .Premium  .rib¬ 
bons  will  he  awarded  the  best  five  dozen 
white  eggs.  Ribbons  will  also  be  given 
for  the  best  five  entries  of  baby  chicks  in 
all  classes.  A  grand  sweepstake  cup  is 
offered  for  the  best  exhibits  of  chicks,  re¬ 
gardless  of  breed  and  variety. 

The  baby  chick  classes,  which  are  open 
to  all  producers  of  baby  chicks  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  are  divided  into  five  classes.  Twen¬ 
ty-five  chicks  constitute  an  exhibit.  All 
exhibits  must  be  sent  prepaid.  The  classes 
are  as  follows:  (1)  Single  Comb  R.  I. 
Reds,  (2)  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
(3)  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  (4)  AVliite 
Wyandottes,  (5)  miscellaneous;  all 
breeds  and  varieties  not  given  in  other 
classes. 

Eggs  are  divided  into  two  classes:  (1) 
brown  eggs,  (2)  white  eggs.  Botli  classes 
will  be  considered  as  market  eggs.  There 
is  also  a  4-H  egg  class,  open  to  all  Ver¬ 
mont  bonifide  4-H  poultry  club  members 
in  the  State.  In  this  class  ribbons  will 
be  awarded  the  best  five  dozen  brown  and 
white  eggs  respectively,  and  a  cash  prize 
of  $2  will  be  given  to  the  best  dozen  eggs 
exhibited. 

Cleansing  Poultry  Yard 

Will  lime  sprinkled  heavily  over  a  hen 
yard  that  has  been  used  one  year  clean 
it  enough  so  that  it  would  be  safe  to  put 
another  flock  on  it  next  year?  I  have 
lost  several  hens  out  of  my  flock  this  year 
from  some  cause.  The  henhouse  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  move  and  the  land  is 
too  rocky  to  plow,  so  I  would  like  to  use 
the  yard  again  this  Summer  if  there  was 
any  way  X  could  clean  it  to  make  it  safe. 

Maine.  c* 

I  should  not  expect  one  year's  .occu¬ 
pancy  of  a  poultry  yard  to  unfit  it  for 
further  use,  unless  it  was  very  small  m 
proportion  to  the  number  of  fowls  kept 
upon  it,  and  had.  consequently,  become 
badly  soiled  by  the  droppings.  Lime  will 
not  kill  the  parasites  that  live  m  the  soil 
of  long-used  poultry  yards  and,  when 
these  become  too  foul  for  safety,  removal 
to  other  locations  is  the  only  safe  pro¬ 
cedure.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
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R.I.Reds 


LEAD  ALL  BREEDS  AT  NEW  YORK  CONTEST 

For  the  second  year,  our  pen  outdistanced 
all  breeds  during  the  whiter  months  at  New 
York  State  (L.  I.)  Contest. 

All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
Trapnested — Blood -Tested — Pedigreed 

Now  shipping  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby 
Chicks,  also  Started  Chicks.  Prices  adjusted 
to  current  conditions.  Make  reservations 
now  for  6-8-10  week  old  Pullets. 

FREE  Catalog  tells  how  we  breed  high- 
producing  Reds,  backed  by  23  years  of 
pedigree  work.  Write  today. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO?  MASS. 


Scott  Poultry  Farm 

State  Tested  Groton,  MaSS.  Pedigreed  Bred 


Our  It.  I.  Reds  are  now  LEADING-  all  breeds 
at  CORNELL,  W.  N.  Y.,  CANADIAN  NA¬ 
TIONAL,  ILLINOIS  and  GEORGIA  egg-lay¬ 
ing  contests.  Our  Reds  are  among  the  ten 
high  pens  at  VINELAND  and  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA.  Our  birds  are  leading  more  contests 
than  any  other  breeder  in  United  States  and 
Canada.  Our  Reds  are  WINNERS  at  lead¬ 
ing  egg-laying  contests.  Prices  on  baby 
chicks  and  eggs  lower  than  ever  before. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  each  week. 
Send  for  catalog. 


Sn  nrno  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs;  production  bred. 
.  ll,  ncuo  Blood-tested.  Nellie  Russell,  Woodbury,  Coun. 


One  Dahlia  tuber  with  each 
hundred  chicks.  You  cannot 
lose  when  you  buy  our  guar¬ 
anteed  chicks.  We  guarantee  to  replace  all 
chicks  that  die  first  two  weeks  at  half  price 
and  ive  are  selling  them  for  even  less  than  or¬ 
dinary  chicks.  White,  Buff  and  Barred  Rocks, 
Minorcas,  Reds,  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons  7e;  Anconas  and  Leghorns  6c.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  free  circular. 
RAMSEY  HATCHERY,  Bx  24,  Ramsey,  Ind. 


w 


HITE  Leghorns,  Grade  A  6c;  Barred  Rocks  7c.  Order 
at  once.  MONROE  HATCHERY,  Ror  :r.  Richfield,  l>a. 


niirKIINCC  Iftp  Mammoth  Peking,  Runners 
VULULllIUa  and  Mixed  Lots— Price  List. 

I.ONG  LAKE  DUCK  FARM  A  IIATCIIEUT,  It.  4,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


DUCKLINGS 


Large  White  Pelcins.  Good  Lay¬ 
ers.  Fawn  White  Indian  Runner s. 
Setting  Eegs.  FREE  Booklet. 

.THE  DUCKERY  Trappo,  Md. 


nllPIfl  IlinC  White  Pekin,  30  for  $S;  100—  $16. 
UUUIVLIIlUw  Delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is 
my  28th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS  -  Factoryville,  Pa. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEY1EW  POULTRY  FARM, Barker, N.  V. 

TURKEYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS  -  CHICKENS 

Breeders.  Babies.  Eggs.  Reasonable.  Catalog  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLERS  VILLE,  1>A. 

n»..f  * s  Bronze— Quality— Service  —Satisfaction, 
ruui  IS  PFLEIDEKEH'S  TURKEY  FARM,  Buev rus, Ohio 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS  FOR  BREEDERS. 

m  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Miss  Ida  Chumbtey.lIraper.Yn. 


B 


OUHBON  Red  and  Bronze  Turkeys— from  Gar¬ 
den  winners.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot.  Conn. 


MiOICE  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS-Prices  reasonable 

t  Satisfaction  guar.  II.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  l’a 


■SELL  YOUR- 


BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  250,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  It  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  250,000  readers  about  your  stock 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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ORDER  NOW 
Kerr’s  Lively 
Chicks  at  these 
low  prices 


Chicks  with  strong  laying  inheritance 
They  live,  they  thrive,  they  grow 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  per  100 

Utility  Chicks,  $10 

Utility  Blood  Tested,  $12 

Special  Matings,  Blood  Tested,  $15 

BARRED  ROCKS  and  R.  I.  REDS 
per lOO 

Utility  Chicks,  $11 

Utility  Blood  Tested,  $13 

Special  Matings,  Blood  Tested,  $16 

WHITE  ROCKS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES  per  lOO 

Utility  Chicks,  $13 

Utility  Blood  Tested,  $15 

Special  Matings,  Blood  Tested,  $13 

MIXED  CHICKS  $9  per  lOO 

For  50  chicks,  add  1  cent  per  chick 
to  above  prices.  For  25  chicks,  add 
2  cents  per  chick. 

*4  cent  per  chick  less  than  above 
prices  in  lots  of  500.  1  cent  per 

chick  less  than  above  prices  in  lots 
of  1000  or  more. 

By  parcel  post,  prepaid.  100%  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Enclose  money 
order,  check  or  cash  in  registered 
letter.  FREE  —  fully  illustrated 
Chick  Book  on  request. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Dept.  F  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Paterson,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

T oms  River,  N.  J. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Middletown,  N.Y. 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
E.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Lancaster,  Pa. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Bethlehem.  Pa. 
Danbury,  Conn. 
W.  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Lowell,  Mass. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


^tcfearb  Jfantt 

World’s  Largest  Breeder  of 

BARRED  ROCKS 

5,500  hens  with  2,000  trapnested 
on  our  own  Breeding  Plant. 
Consecutive  winners  at  Storrs 
with  annual  averages  of  265  and 
272  eggs  per  bird  in  51  weeks  and  these  eggs 
had  size.  Such  breeding  and  contest  win¬ 
ning  assures  you  of  the  finest  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  country. 

CHICKS— EGGS 

lOO  B.  W.  D.  Free — No  Reactors 

from  vigorous  production  bred  pedigreed 
stock.  VVe  also  have  Barred  Rock  chicks 
especially  priced  for  broilers. 

Free  Catalog  gives  full  particulars  about 
contest  winnings,  breeding  methods,  etc. 

R.  C.  COBB  -  350  Great  Road, 
West  Concord,  Mass. 

"The  Invincible  Rocks  of  New  England" 
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Bishop’s  Barred  Rocks 

Highest  Quality  for  Foundation  Breed¬ 
ing.  Trapnested — Pedigreed — R.  O.  P.; 
Connecticut  Accredited  Chicks,  Eggs. 
Catalog  Free 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Box  N,  Guilford,  Conn. 

flFP’Q  “Vitality”  Quality  Chicks 

U1  1  StateSupervised  and  Blood-Tested. 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Leghorns, 
Reds  and  Rocks.  Pioneer  Breeder— 4*  years  ex¬ 
perience.  D.  L. Cert.  Accepted.  Descriptive  catalog 
on  request.  I>.C.R.lloff,  Lock  Box  115.  Seshanic,  N,  J. 

REDUCED  Prices  on  Bd.  and  Wli.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Red  and 
S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks,  7%r  each;  $70  per  1000. 
Satisfaction  guar.  FOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del. 

^favtxx/l  r^Viivlrc  Barred  and  White  Rocks 
Otariea  A.I11CKS  White  Leghorns 

Per  25  50  100  C.  0.  0.  Mrs- Ch&s. Sivanger, 

3  wks.  95.25  $10.25  $20.00  by  express.  Beaver  Springs, 

4  wks.  6.25  12.25  24.00  Order  now,  Penna. 

MODERN  OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Prices  lower  than  ever  before. 
Seven  years  consistent  culling  for 
type.  Color  and  Egg  Production, 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

S.  C.  White  &  Broun  Leghorns. 
$8—100;  $38—500;  $75—1000. 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  & 
S.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff 
Orpingtons,  R.  I.  Whites,  $10 — 
100;  $48—500;  $95—1000.  Special 
Matings  White  Leghorns,  headed 
by  pedigreed  males.  $10 — 100; 
$48—500  ;  $95—1000.  Mixed,  Light 
breeds,  6V2C.  Heavies,  8c.  each. 
MODERN  HATCHERY 
Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio. 


100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

*32. 50 

$65.00 

9.09 

42  50 

85  00 

9.00 

42  50 

85- 00 

17.90 

82  50 

160  00 

CHICKS,  6c  AuNp° 

For  2c  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply 
20th  Ceutury  Marvel  Chicks  with  14  day 
Livability  Guarantee.  100 

Wh.  Leprhorns.  Anconas.  H.  Mixed  $7.00 

Wh.  and  Bd.  Rocks,  Reds .  9. 00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff.  Orps .  9. 

W.  P.  Ducklings .  17. _ 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


TREXL  AYERS 

PAY! 


^PRICES 

Big  Leghorns— big  eggs— big  | 
profits.  Order  Trexler  chicks. 

Produced  under  Penna.  State  Supervision. 

TREXLER  FARMS  Box  1 6  Allentown,  Pa 


a  poultry  run  may  be  used  for  several 
years  before  there  is  need  for  discontinu¬ 
ing  it,  the  length  of  time  depending  upon 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  number 
of  fowls  kept  upon  it.  A  loose,  open  soil 
will  not  so  quickly  become  saturated  with 
poultry  iilth  as  a  heavy  one  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  will  prolong  safe  use  of  any  type  of 
soil.  M.  B.  D. 


Pullets  do  Not  Lay 

Why  do  my  April-hatched  pullets  not 
lay?  H.  H.  B. 

New  York. 

April-hatched  chicks  should  begin  lay¬ 
ing  by  the  time  they  have  reached  five  or 
six  months  of  age,  and  should  lay  until 
the  following  Fall  before  going  into  their 
yearly  molt.  Old  hens  will  molt  in  the 
late  Fall  and  take  a  rest  of  several 
months  before  their  feathers  are  renewed 
and  production  again  begun. 

When  pullets  do  not  lay  and  hens  do 
not  resume  production  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time,  the  reason  may  be  that  they 
do  not  eat  enough  food  to  supply  their 
bodily  needs  and  leave  a  surplus  for  egg 
making.  The  food.  too.  should  contain 
both  animal  and  vegetable  ingredients  in 
the  form  of  ground  grains  (mash)  and 
meat  scrap.  If  you  are  not  already 
using  such  a  mash,  I  suggest  that  you  ob¬ 
tain  a  bag  of  laying  mash  from  your 
dealer  and  feed  both  the  pullets  and  old 
liens  a  moist  mash  at  noon,  mixing  it 
with  milk  or  water,  and  giving  all  that 
the  flock  will  clean  up  without  waste. 

The  same  mash  should  be  kept  in  dry 
form  before  the  flock  all  the  time,  so  that 
they  can  eat  it  as  their  appetites  induce 
them  to.  Whole  grain  should  be  fed  in 
addition  at  night,  giving  the  flock  all  that 
it  will  consume  before  going  to  roost. 
Your  table  scraps  may  be  fed  with  this 
ration,  but  dependence  upon  table  scraps 
alone  is  not  likely  to  furnish  the  flock 
with  what  it  needs  for  good  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  and  may  suffice  only  to  support  the 
birds,  without  inducing  laying. 

M.  B.  D. 


Keeping  Valuable  Papers 

A  farmer  who  wanted  to  buy  an  ad¬ 
joining  piece  of  land  went  to  the  office  of 
a  farm  loan  secretary  to  borrow  the 
needed  money.  The  young  man  asked  him 
about  his  abstract  of  title.  Pie  looked 
puzzled.  “Blamed  if  I  know  where  it  is. 
I’ll  ask  Mary.”  The  abstract  was  never 
found,  and  a  new  one  had  to  be  made 
in  a  hurry.  A  valuable  document  costing 
perhaps  $50  had  been  carelessly  mislaid. 

There  are  people  who  take  rat-chewed, 
rainbeaten,  pocket-soiled,  tattered  legal 
documents,  and  unblushingly  spread  them 
out  for  public  officials  to  try  to  decipher. 
There  was  the  old  gentleman  who  was 
newly  married.  lie  wished  to  transfer 
his  life  insurance  of  $2,000  from  his 
children  to  the  new  bride.  lie  failed  to 
find  the  policy  at  his  daughter’s  home, 
where  he  had  been  living.  After  a  long 
search  and  the  uprooting  of  everything 
in  the  house,  the  important  document 
was  found  in  an  old  trunk.  Just  why  a 
little  more  care  is  not  given  to  deeds, 
mortgages,  contracts,  abstracts,  notes  and 
returned  cheeks,  is  hard  for  me  to  decide. 

All  farmers  should  enclose  each  and 
every  valuable  legal  paper  separately,  in 
a  stout  manilla  envelope  and  write  on 
the  outside  what  it  contains.  This  is  no 
precaution  against  fire  or  theft  but  it 
enables  other  members  of  the  family  to 
see  at  a  glance  that  this  is  no  paper  to 
be  burned  at  housecleaning  time.  Better 
still  is  a  tin  box  that  rats  and  mice  can¬ 
not  invade,  or  a  steel  cash-box.  The  best 
plan  is  to  put  all  your  papers  in  your 
own  safe  deposit  box  at  the  bank.  Your 
will,  and  every  farmer  should  make  a 
will,  should  also  be  in  this  box.  When 
you  want  to  transact  business  you  will 
know  exactly  where  to  find  your  papers. 
If  fire  consumes  your  dwelling,  and  few 
country  homes  are  ever  saved  if  they 
catch  fire,  you  will  not  have  to  worry 
about  your  legal  documents.  If  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  borrow  money  on  real 
estate  you  can  lay  your  hands  on  your 
abstract  at  once. 

Don’t  delay.  Begin  today  to  put  every¬ 
thing  in  a  safe,  place.  Somebody  may 
have  to  settle  up  your  estate  and  you 
want  to  make  it  easy  as  possible  for 
your  widow  and  children  in  that  case. 
Get  together  your  insurance  policies, 
contracts,  notes,  mortgages,  accounts, 
bonds,  abstracts,  deeds  and  all  other 
valuable  documents,  and  make  them  safe. 
You  will  never  regret  it,  and  you  may  be 
thankful  all  the  rest  of  your  life  for  the 
few  minutes  work.  f.  b.  j. 

New  Mexico. 


Oiling  the  Rats 

When  you  set  a  trap  of  wood  or  steel 
smear  it  all  over  with  fish  or  raw  linseed 
oil.  Rats  love  linseed  and  fish  oils.  The 
best  trap  I  have  ever  used  is  one  of  the 
right-angled  wood  and  steel  affairs.  I 
bait  is  with  a  piece  of  tough  fat  rind  of 
beef,  oil  it  and  set  it  where  they  run. 

Massachusetts.  f.  e.  b. 


Jelly  for  Rats 

I  have  learned  that  rats  like  jelly.  I 
bought,  a  tube  of  rat  poison,  took  two 
slices  of  bread  spread  it  with  butter  and 
jelly  and  then  with  the  poison.  I  cut  it 
into  pieces  put  them  under  a  box  on  the 
ground  in  the  cellar,  leaving  room  under 
the  box  so  they  can  run  down  under  it 
and  eat  the  food.  We  have  not  been 
bothered  with  rats  since.  F.  P.  h. 


Largest  Producers  of  N.  H. 
Red  Chicks  in  the  State 


No.  2  Low  Mortality 

Many  customers  raise  more  than  they 
pay  for. 


Hubbard 

F^ms 

ibiiiiiiiiiifitiaiiimiiiiiiiitii 

“I  am  certainly  pleased  with  the  2000  if  R.I.REDS 
chick's.  They  are  on  the  7th  week,  and  I  still  have  15  from  the 
extra  ones  you  sent.” — N.  B.  Paisio,  Sherborn,  Mass. 

For  15  years  every  Hubbard  breeding  bird  has  been  blood-tested 
by  the  State  University.  All  of  our  pedigree,  trapnest  and  mating  work 
is  exclusively  for  our  own  flock  improvement.  You  get  the  full  benefit. 

Buy  your  Hubbard  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  now  and  get  the  price 
advantage.  We  guarantee  full  satisfaction.  You  are  the  judge,  always. 


Clip 

and 

Mail  to" 


Beautiful  1932  Catalogue  sent  on  Request. 

*Remember  the  Six  Points  of  Hubbard  Balanced  Breeding 

1.  Outstanding  Vigor  3.  Heavy  Egg  Production  5.  Fast  Uniform  Growth 

2.  Low  Mortality  4.  Large  Size  Eggs  6.  Early  Maturity 

also  LEGHORNS  At  our  Western 

New  York 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  .  Walpole,  N.  H 
Please  send  Catalog  with  full  data,  prices,  etc.  to 

Name,... . . . . 

Address . 
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You  can’t  buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what  you  pay.  Our  Chicks  from  Purebred 
IIogan-Tested  Flocks  of  the  World’s  Finest  Bloodlines.  They  will  bring  you  an  in¬ 
come  when  everyth  in  ir  foilc  . . .  C_.Tr  '  ,  -'Vu  *“  111 


Y 

Hogan  _ - ....  -  . .  v.  ...u  ,.uim  o  r  i  neat  Dl  __  _ 

everything  else  fails  on  the  farm.  They’re  bred  and  cultured  “to"' q row 
*a.r9®r’  mature  quicker  and  produce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the  extra  dollars  the 
CH  irlfl?  wtgs  and  pounds  of  meat  will  bring.  Make  every  cent  count  bv  raising  Sieb’s  OVERSIZE 
CHICKS  \\e  have  one  grade  only,  THE  BEST.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid  guaraiUetHi  Catalo- 
JR£J^-__Jhebj^J2hicks^jiualified  to  win  tins  year’s  Cliick  Growing  Contest. 


ONE  QUALITY  ONLY 
THE.  BEST' 

That’s  why  they 
grow  larger,  ma¬ 
ture  quicker,  lay 
better.  We  guar¬ 
antee  to  ship  you 
only  the  finest 
quality — we  breed 
nothing  else. 


ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

Prices  Prepaid 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  \ 

Anconas,  Heavy  Assorted  /  •  • 

Barred.  White,  Buff  Rocks.  ) 

S.  (’.  Beds.  White  Wyandottes  r  . 

White  and  Buff  Orpingtons  ) 

S.  L.  Wyandottes,  K.  C.  Beds  I 
White.  Black  Minorcas  J  ’ 


Members  lnt’l.  & 


Z5 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

..$1.88 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$31.25 

$60.00 

4.00 

7.50 

36.25 

70.00 

4.50 

8.50 

41.25 

80.00 

..  1.63 

III.  Baby 

3.00 

2.50 

Chick 

5.50 

4.50 
Assns. 

26.25 

21.25 

50.00 

40.00 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY  Box  150,  Lincoln  Illinois 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -Wyandottes 

^Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks- 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

(B^Ayf SEV (U^^itIiLYCTOIl0bein!^CfoSund!a^ReaieiQUALIT Y^CHICKS.  ®*seas*®" 

Special  New  Low  Prices,  Saving  $4.00  per  100 

These  prices  good  to  May  2d. 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W.  Rocks  and 

Leghorns  Hallcross  Wyandottes 

15c  16c  18c 

Special  Mating  Chicks.  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  less  than  100 
chicks,  add  50c.  y2c  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for  1,000.  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue, 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  645-5 


GET  YOUR  COPY 

°r(^clt€4>e^le^LiL 

NEW  BIG  BOOKON 


SCHWBGLER'S  HATCHERY 

207 Northampton  BUFFALO, N.Y. 


jyjTAKE  success  certain. 

Our  breeders  have 
records  as  high  as  302 
eggs.  10  profi  table  breeds. 
Year-round  layers  of  big 
eggs.  The  extra  eggs  our 
‘"Thor-O-Breds”  lay  are 
clear  profit  to  you. 
Hatched  inmost  modern 
Incubators  known  to 
poultry  science.  Net c  low 
prices.  Write  today. 


EXTRA  CHICKS  with  each  100  on  orders  mailed  March  1st  or  before.  Send  $1  ner  100 
„with  order, _  pay  postman  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s 


best  Accredited  flocks,  culled  for  t$me,coior «d ^eg^produiiion^^^ 100%  live  arrival  gmaranteV 
Postpaid  Prices —  .-n  inn 


.  _ _ _  rn 

Leghorns,  White,  Buff  &  Brown,  Anconas  .  $4  50 

Rocks,  Barred,  White  &  Buff  .  . 

S.  C.  and  R.  (’.  Reds  . | .  5.25 

Buff  Orp. ,  S.  L.  &  Wh.  Wyandottes  . .  5.75 


100 

$7.90 

8.90 

8.90 

9.90 


500 

$38.00 

43.00 

43.00 

48.00 


1000 

$75.00 

85.00 

85.00 

95.00 


Heavy  Mixed  $7.90  per  100.  illustrated  catalog  free.  EMPIRE  'HATCHERY,'  Box  50,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


TEEN’S 
(TATE 
UPERVISED 

CERTIFIED  WHITE 

Reduced  Prices 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1 


and 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 
LEGHORNS 

Dagsboro,  Delaware 
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WE 

EXPECT 


. .  .most  people  to  believe  what 
we  say  about  pumps  because  we 
are  the  world’s  largest  pump  spe¬ 
cialists,  and  have  been  making 
pumps  here  at  Seneca  Falls,  New 
York,  for  over  82  years.  So  we 
say,  don’t  buy  our  new  Cid  Pump 
merely  for  its  low  price.  Buy  it 
because  it’s  as  fine  as  we  can 
make  it,  with  reserve  capacity, 
reserve  power,  and  reserve 
strength  for  years  of  trouble-free 
operation.  $65,  as  illustrated  . .  . 
$77.50  with  18-gallon  tank... 
with  42-gallon  tank,  $90!  Larger 
sizes  .  .  .  also  deep  well  outfits, 
equally  attractive.  Ask  your 
dealer.  Write  for  booklet. 


3  Shallow  well 

I  pump 

250 -gallon  &  t 
capacity 


GOULDS 
PUMPS 


INC. 


SENECA  FALLS,  N  .  Y. 

Worl<Ps  Largest  Pump  Specialists 
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I M  PORTED  SAN  DAI 

FULL  FASHIONEDi%Wi 

/Both  Paw 


Footwear  bargain  for  women ! 

Stylish importedT-strapleathcr  » 
sandals  have  woven  vamp,  flex-  f 
ible  molded  leather  sole,  and  /  *  f 

Cuban  heel.  Tan,  or  white,  /  ■  : 

Sizes,  2H  to  8.  Widths, C  to 
E.  Pair  of  matching  serv¬ 


ice  weight  genuine  Bern- 

fun-: . 


t  J 


berg  full-fashioned  hose, 

JUST  SEND  us  your 
name  and  address  —  no 
money!  Pay  postman 
$1.98  when  shoes  and 
hose  are  delivered  to  _ 
you.  We  pay  the  post¬ 
age.  Satisfaction  guaranteed!  Order  by  No.  18. 

WALTER  FIELD  CO., Dept,  fll 308. CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CLYDE’S  WALL  PAPERS 

916  REEVES  AVENUE  CAMDEN,  N.  i. 


FREE 


Send  for  our 
new  low  priced 
catalogue 
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COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


As  Easter  Comes 

Though  on  the  far  brow  of  the  hill 
The  breath  of  Winter  lingers  -still, 

Yet,  in  my  garden  here  below, 

Crocuses  mauve  and  yellow  grow. 

The  patient  trees  stand  cold  and  bare, 
Their  gaunt  arms  lifted  up  in  prayer; 
But,  sheltered  ’neath  their  ancient  roots, 
The  ferns  uncurl  frail,  timid  shoots. 

And  in  God’s  Acre,  over  them 
Who  lie  asleep,  a  requiem 
Of  steadfast  hope  and  quickening, 

(As  Easter  dawns')  the  breezes  sing! 

— Mazie  Y.  Caruthers, 
in  New  York  Times. 

* 

A  recent  conference  of  women  super¬ 
intendents  of  correctional  institutions 
brought  out  some  things  connected  with 
juvenile  delinquency  that  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  seriously  by  parents  and  guardi¬ 
ans.  It  was  asserted  that  the  vogue  for 
gangster  pictures  glorifying  criminals  is 
having  a  harmful  effect  not  only  on  boys 
but  on  girls  as  well,  with  the  result  that 
there  is  an  increase  in  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  among  young  girls.  Sensational 
magazines  and  newspapers  also  are  in¬ 
fluencing  wrongly  the  minds  of  many 
young  girls,  it  was  reported.  Just  how 
large  a  part  sensational  publications  and 
motion  pictures  are  playing  in  juvenile 
delinquency  none  of  the  superintendents 
were  willing  to  guess,  but  the  consensus 
among  the  20  women  in  charge  of  reform¬ 
atories  was  that  such  influences  presented 
“a  major  problem.” 

“There  has  been  a  large  increase 
among  the  girls  submitted  to  our  care  of 
what  one  might  term  the  ‘gang  spirit.’  ” 
Miss  Caroline  De  Ford  Penniman  of 
Long  Lane  Farm,  Middletown,  Conn., 
said.  “The  girls  are  less  willing  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  authority.  They  are  more  deter¬ 
mined  to  stand  by  each  other  than  for¬ 
merly  and  are  becoming  more  and  more 
anti-social.” 

Girls  younger  than  was  the  case  a 
decade  ago  are  now  being  committed  to 
reformatories,  the  conference  was  told. 
Several  superintendents  reported  that 
whereas  10  years  ago  the  average  age  of 
the  girls  sent  to  their  institutions  was 
about  15  it  has  now  dropped  to  13.  An¬ 
other  major  problem  confronting  them, 
they  declared,  was  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  mentally  ill  girls  being  committed 
to  their  care.  These  girls,  it  was  said, 
were  “unhealthy  in  the  mind,”  but  cannot 
be  classified  as  insane.  This  is  a  serious 
and  growing  shadow  on  our  future.  We 
must  remember  that  the  school  cannot 
make  up  for  defective  home  training. 

* 

Many  inquiries  come  to  us  regarding 
the  use  of  some  advertised  nostrum  to  re¬ 
duce  weight.  Usually  such  things  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  consisting  merely  of  herbs  or 
“vegetable  remedies,”  which  sounds  very 
innocent  if  one  does  not  remember  that 
some  of  the  most  dangerous  drugs  in  the 
dispensatory,  are  of  vegetable  origin.  Any 
medicine  that  causes  a  wasting  away  of 
flesh  or  tissue  is  too  dangerous  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed  without  expert  medical  advice. 
The  only  safe  way  to  reduce  weight  is  to 
eat  less,  to  cut  out  the  excess  of  sugars 
and  starches,  and  to  exercise  freely  in  the 
open  air.  Walking  is  one  of  the  best 
things  to  reduce  weight.  The  diet  should 
include  plenty  of  fruits  and  salads,  no 
pastry,  no  cake,  no  candy,  no  hot  biscuits 
or  fresh  bread,  replacing  this  with  toast. 
Potatoes  should  be  omitted  entirely. 
There  are  many  cases  where  eating  a  lit¬ 
tle  less  than  usual,  with  the  omission  of 
potatoes  and  sweets,  quickly  causes  the 
desired  reduction.  In  spite  of  all  systems 
and  nostrums,  temperate  eating  and 
abundant  exercise  remain  the  surest  aids 
in  reducing  weight. 

* 

We  are  informed  that  a  woman  selling 
arch  supports  in  New  York  State  has 
been  representing  herself  as  a  “State 
orthopedic  nurse.”  She  was  reported 
recently  in  Livingston  County.  The  State 
Department  of  Health  says  this  is  an  im¬ 
posture,  and  asks  immediate  information 
of  her  whereabouts  if  she  makes  such 
claims. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Animal  handkerchiefs  were  featured  in 
one  shop  as  a  Paris  novelty.  They  were 
not  children’s  handkerchiefs  but  for 
women,  and  were  very  gaily  printed  in 
lions,  tigers,  kangaroos,  elephants  and 
other  animals,  and  birds.  Many  were 
printed  with  a  diagonal  block  in  color 
filling  one  part  while  the  animal  print, 
in  one  or  two  shades,  filled  another 
corner ;  some  were  bordered  in  designs 
showing  the  same  animal  pattern.  Blue 
lions  and  green  kangaroos  were  quite 
startling.  The  handkerchiefs  were  priced 
at  25  cents. 

Crystalline  straw  fabric  is  shown  in 
new  millinery  in  caps  and  turbans.  It 
drapes  like  a  fabric,  but  has  the  springi¬ 
ness  of  straw,  and  appears  in  white  as 
well  as  colors. 

We  admit  that  the  red,  white  and  blue 
costume  jewelry  so  freely  displayed  is 
rather  gay,  but  it  certainly  gives  a  smart 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


3G1  —  For  the  Ma¬ 
tron.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  30, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  40 

and  48-in.  b  u  s  t 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


334  —  Smart  Jacket 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  10, 
18,  20  years,  30,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
30-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


590 — Smart  Distinc¬ 
tion.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
10,  18,  20  j-ears,  30 
and  38-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  10  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


is  designed  in  sizes 
2,  4  and  0  years. 
Size  4  requires  2Vt! 
yds.  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
35-in.  contrasting. 


Ten  cents. 

Spring  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents, 


touch  to  a  dark  dress  or  suit.  We  see  it 
in  two-color  and  three-color  combinations 
— earrings,  bracelets,  necklaces  and  clips, 
the  oddly  shaped  beads  suggesting  African 
inspiration.  Some  of  the  clips  are,  to 
conservative  eyes  rather  clumsy  and  in¬ 
artistic.  being  initial  letters  or  anchors 
from  1  to  two  inches  long,  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  so  that  they  look  rather 
clumsy,  in  spite  of  their  gay  colors.  Naval 
emblems  are  now  popular  ornaments, 
sailor  blouses  in  a  modified  form  being 
displayed  among  sports  clothes  for  the 
South. 

We  saw  sports  dresses  of  tweed  angora 
which  showed  an  unusual  trimming — a 
deep  cape  collar  of  knitted  lace.  .  The 
collar  came  down  over  the  top  of  the 
arms,  the  waist  being  sleeveless,  and  it 
was  knitted  in  one  of  the  old  patterns 
forming  points  at  the  edge.  The  skirt 
was  straight,  with  pleats  at  the  bottom, 
the  waist  a  fitted  jacket  which  buttoned 
over  in  points  down  the  front.  Large 
carved  wooden  buttons  were  used.  The 
large  wooden  buttons  and  the  knitted  lace 
collar  were  new  accessories  of  the  season. 

New  Spring  gloves  are  of  fine  cotton 
mesh.  We  saw  six-button  slip-ons  for  $1, 
in  white,  beige  shades,  blue,  green  red  and 
black. 


Have  You  a  Sampler? 

The  other  day  a  group  of  high  school 
girls  were  listening  to  a  white-haired  lady, 
who  was  telling  about  an  inscription  she 
had  seen  on  a  sampler.  “What  is  a 
sampler?”  asked  one  of  them,  and  on  in¬ 
quiry  it  was  found  that  not  one  of  them 
had  ever  seen  one. 

Samplers  date  back  to  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  perhaps  earlier.  At  that  time  these 
beautiful  pieces  of  handiwork  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  humble  as  well  as  the  wealthy 
homes.  Some  one  has  expressed  it  in  this 
way.  “This  was  a  God-given  art,  for  it 
gave  women  and  girls  an  opportunity  to 
express  themselves  in  this  way.”  Surely 
some  of  them  were  beauty-loving  souls, 
for  some  of  the  samplers  are  not  only 
works  of  art  in  needlework,  but  look  like 
beautiful  pieces  of  tapestry,  the  way  the 
soft  colors  blend  together.  Undoubtedly 
the  colors  on  many  of  the  older  ones  were 
homemade  vegetable  dyes.  What  a  variety 
of  tastes  were  expressed  !  Birds,  flowers, 
houses,  churches,  ships,  warriors,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  interesting  favorite  pro¬ 
verbs,  and  the  painstaking  stitches  on 
the  alphabets.  It  is  thought  that  the 
children  were  taught  their  letters  in  this 
way,  but  from  the  looks  of  many  of  the 
alphabets  carefully  wrought  on  some  of 
the  samplers,  they  were  well-learned  at 
the  time  they  were  stitched. 

Back  in  the  early  days  there  were  no 
pattern  books  showing  the  latest  stitches, 
and  so  it  is  that  the  stitches  were  copied 
one  from  another  on  these  samplers,  and 
it  certainly  was  a  unique  way  of  saving 
the  pattern.  The  word  sampler  means  a 
model  or  pattern.  Why  can’t  the  women 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  tell  about  the 
samplers  in  their  possession?  Who  has 
the  oldest  one?  What  State  or  country 
did  it  come  from?  You  can  find  them  any¬ 
where,  in  museums,  framed,  carefully 
locked  in  trunks,  attics,  but  everywhere 
you  will  find  them  keepsakes,  and  many 
of  them  are  priceless.  b.  s.  vasku. 


A  Correspondence  Diary 

One  day  while  reading  a  recent  issue 
of  a  farm  paper  I  came  upon  a  fine 
stanza  which  I  immediately  clipped  out 
and  pasted  on  my  window  casing  over 
my  drainboard.  It  was  something  I  needed 
to  read  often,  so  put  it  handy  where  I 
could  read  it  many  times  during  the  day. 
Here  I  quote  same : 

“Keep  hold  of  the  cords  of  Laughter’s 
Bell 

And  avoid  the  tones  that  jar, 

The  sound  of  a  sigh  doesn’t  carry  well 

But  the  lilt  of  a  laugh  rings  far.” 

It  has  helped  me  wonderfully  well.  I 
have  two  little  children  going  to  school 
and  a  baby  at  home,  and  sometimes  when 
the  youngsters  come  home  from  school 
and  things  don’t  go  just  so  I  find  it’s 
very  easy  to  forget  nyself,  and  I  am  apt 
to.  raise  my  voice  more  than  I  should. 
When  the  children  came  home  from 
school  that  afternoon  after  I  had  pasted 
up  this  stanza  I  read  it  to  them.  They 
though  it  was  good.  A  few  nights  after 
I  evidently  did  not  have  my  stanza  in 
mind,  as  my  nine-year-old  son  spoke  up 
and  said :  “Remember  your  verse,  Ma.” 

Here  is  where  my  correspondence  diary 
thought  comes  in.  My  mother  lives  in 
Yermont,  and  the  next  time  I  wrote  to 
her  after  pasting  up  my  stanza  I  quoted 
it  to  her.  I  never  thought  much  more 
about  it  until  I  received  an  answer  to 
my  letter,  and  in  it  she  had  a  clipping 
of  a  verse  which  she  had  got  from  some 
paper.  This  brought  to  my  mind  a 
wonderful  idea  which  my  mother  and  I 
are  going  to  carry  out. 

Each  time  we  write,  which  is  about 
once  a  week,  we  are  going  to  enclose  a 
clipping  from  some  paper  or  magazine, 
some  short  poem  or  quotation.  Now  and 
then  a  helpful  household  hint  can  he 
sent.  These  we  are  going  to  paste  in  a 
note  book.  The  wide  kind  of  note  hook 
would  be  best.  Opposite  each  clipping  we 
are  going  to  put  the  date  received.  Any 
important  facts  which  we  would  like  to 
remember  could  be  put  in  under  the  date. 
When  one  saves  letters  they  accumulate 
so  quickly  and  make  a  bulky  substance  in 
our  desks  or  library  table  drawer. 

This  thought  could  be  carried  out  when 
corresponding  with  some  dear  friend  if 
your  mother  is  not  here  to  do  so  with 
her.  A  great  many  are  probably  fortunate 
and  have  their  (mothers  near  them,  so  no 
writing  is  done,  between  them,  but  do  you 
not  think  this  is  a  good  idea  for  those  of 
you  who  have  to  write?  Can  you  think 
ahead  and  imagine  the  pleasure  such  a 
note-book  as  this  could  bring  you  later  in 
years?  I  can.  I  hope  many  of  you  will 
start  a  “Correspondence  Diary”  with 
your  mother  or  some  dear  friend. 

MRS.  E.  s.  D. 


Prepared  Cocoa  Syrup 

Mix  a  half  cup  of  cocoa,  the  same 
amount  of  sugar,  one  teaspoon  of  corn¬ 
starch  and  a  few  grains  of  salt,  add 
enough  hot  water  to  form  a  smooth  paste, 
stir  into  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  and 
boil  for  10  minutes.  This  is  poured  into 
a  glass  jar  and  set  away  in  a  cold  place. 
For  breakfast  or  supper,  add  two  or 
three  tablespoons  to  a  cup  of  cold  milk 
and  heat  to  just  the  right  temperature, 
adding  more  sugar  if  more  is  wanted.  The 
cocoa  syrup  will  keep  almost  indefinitely 
in  cool  weather,  and  a  cup  of  delicious 
cocoa  can  be  prepared  in  two  minutes. 
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Nourishing  Low  Cost  Foods 

“When  the  days  begin  to  lengthen 
Then  the  cold  begins  to  strengthen.” 

And  this  Winter  low  cost  strengthening 
foods  were  needed  more  than  they  ever 
were  before,  perhaps.  So  here  are  some 
which  will  be  easy  to  make  and  none  is 
expensive ;  nor  do  they  call  for  materials 
that  the  average  housewife  would  find  it 
hard  to  get.  Everyone  will  have  potatoes 
and  onions  in  the  house,  so  let's  start 
with  that  combination  in  a  very  low-cost, 
yet  nourishing  and  altogether  digestible 
potato  soup.  You  will  need  three  large 
potatoes  to  boil  until  done.  Then  chop 
enough  onion  to  make  two  teaspoons  to 
drop  into  two  cups  of  good  sweet  milk, 
scalding  all  well  in  a  double  boiler.  Mash 
the  potatoes,  add  the  hot  milk  and  onion, 
a  level  teaspoon  of  salt  and  a  dash  of 
pepper.  Put  all  through  a  sieve  and  keep 
hot.  Melt  one  tablespoon  of  butter  info 
which  rub  one  tablespoon  of  flour,  add 
gradually  some  of  the  seasoned  milk,  com¬ 
bine  all.  heat  in  double  boiler  and  let  cook 
until  thickened  a  little  (five  or  ten  min¬ 
utes)  . 

Cream  of  celery  soup  is  a  favorite  “sup¬ 
per  dish”  at  our  house.  It’s  healthful  as 
well  as  delicious.  We  make  it  this  way: 
Remove  all  leaves  and  the  slender  tough 
stalks  from  one  bunch  of  celery,  wash 
thoroughly  and  cook  until  tender  with  one 
small  thinly  sliced  onion  in  water  to 
cover.  Strain  off  the  water  and  add  to 
it  four  cups  of  hot  sweet  milk.  Thicken 
with  two  tablespoons  of  flour,  add  salt 
and  pepper  to  suit,  and  a  generous  “slice” 
from  the  butter  dish.  Place  over  the  fire 
and  cook  until  the  flour  has  thickened. 

Lima  bean  soup  is  hearty  and  strength¬ 
ening,  too.  It  will  require  one  cup  of 
Lima  beans,  one  cup  of  water  and  a  bay 
leaf  to  start  with.  The  bay  leaf  is  not 
necessary,  but  a  few  cents’  worth  of  them 
will  serve  a  long  while  for  flavoring  many 
“hearty  dishes.”  (Some  grocers  do  not 
“stock”  them,  but  about  all  druggists 
do.)  Slice  one  small  onion  and  brown 
it  in  two  tablespoons  of  butter,  add  one 
tablespoon  of  cornstarch  and  stir  until 
brown.  Then  add  the  cup  of  Lima  beans, 
cup  of  water  and  bay  leaf,  cook  until  the 
beans  are  good  and  tender  and  press  all 
through  a  sieve.  Scald  one  pint  of  milk, 
add  the  bean  mixture  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  to  taste,  and  cook  until  thick. 

Sunny  South  soup  is  a  tasty  one  in  the 
North,  too.  See  if  it  isn’t.  Wash  one- 
fourth  cup  of  rice  and  cook  it  in  three 
cups  of  boiling  water  until  tender.  Chop 
enough  onion  to  make  a  third  of  a  cup 
and  fry  in  two  tablespoons  of  bacon  drip¬ 
pings  until  soft  but  not  browned,  add  a 
pint  of  canned  tomato  and  cook  together 
for  about  10  minutes.  Rub  through  a 
sieve  and  combine  with  the  hot  rice  and 
water.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
a  little  chopped  parsley,  if  you  have  it. 
(It  perks  up  both  taste  and  “looks.”) 

And  no  dish  could  be  more  health-giv¬ 
ing  than  onion  soup.  It  is  made  this 
way :  Into  the  food  chopper  put  enough 
sliced  onions  to  make  two  cups  when 
chopped,  using  a  fine  cutter  or  running 
them  through  several  times.  (Latter 
method  is  preferable.)  Cook  the  onions 
in  a  saucepan  with  two  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter  or,  if  you  have  them,  some  good  sweet 
meat  drippings.  Stir  often  and  when 
tender  add  one  quart  of  soup  stock  or  rice 
water  and  salt  and  pepper  to  suit,  cook 
five  to  10  minutes.  Sei’ve  with  toasted 
croutons. 

Cream  of  tomato  soup  never  goes  beg¬ 
ging,  for  it  is  far  too  palatable  and  good 
to  look  at.  This  is  the  recipe:  Put  one 
quart  of  stewed  tomato  through  a  strainer 
to  remove  the  seeds,  and  add  one-fourth 
teaspoon  of  soda,  letting  it  effervesce.  Add 
a  quart  of  hot  milk  which  has  been  scald¬ 
ed,  season  with  salt,  pepper  and  four 
level  tablespoons  of  melted  butter.  Llave 
ready  five  tablespoons  finely  rolled  cracker 
crumbs  to  stir  in,  and  it  is  ready  to 
serve.  . 

Now  that  we’ve  tried  out  the  good 
soups,  let’s  turn  to  another  very  health¬ 
ful  and  wholesome  kind  of  foods  on  the 
fish  line. 

Fresh  fish  chowder,  hot  from  the  ket¬ 
tle,  tastes  as  savory  as  it  smells.  And 
what  better  for  a  cold  day  with  a  nip¬ 
ping  wind?  Boil  3  lbs.  of  fresh  white- 
fleshed  fish  until  done  just  enough  so  the 
bones  will  come  out  easily.  Drain  off 
the  water,  and  if  necessary,  add  a  little 
hot  water  and  put  it  on  to  heat  in  the 
“chowder  kettle.”  Cut  three  slices  of  fat 
salt  pork  into  the  smallest  dice  possible, 
and  put  with  a  medium-sized  onion  finely 
chopped,  into  the  kettle  of  fish  stock.  Boil 
until  the  pork  dice  have  cooked  to  “noth¬ 
ing”  which  they  will  do  if  diced  finely 
enough.  Have  ready  the  fish  flaked  in 
medium  small  pieces  and  six  good-sized 
potatoes  cut  into  dice.  Put  fish  and  pota¬ 
toes  into  the  kettle  in  alternate  layers, 
with  two  level  teaspoons  of  salt  and  an 
eighth  teaspoon  of  pepper,  also  more  wa¬ 
ter  if  needed  to  cover.  When  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  done,  add  two  quarts  of  hot  milk 
and  let  all  come  to  boiling  again.  If 
liked,  split  crackers  may  be  soaked  in  the 
milk  before  added  for  that  last  boiling. 
(We  always  want  crackers  in  ours.) 

If  you  live  in  a  “clam  country”  try 
this  clam  broth  de  luxe :  Drain  the 
“liquor”  from  two  dozen  clams  and  put 
it  on  to  heat  with  one  cup  of  water. 
When  it  boils,  skim  if  necessary.  Chop 
the  clams,  add  to  the  liquor,  let  come  to 
a  boil  and  skim  again.  Rub  one  table¬ 
spoon  butter  into  two  tablespoons  of  corn¬ 
starch  until  smooth  and  add  with  one- 
third  cup  of  bread  crumbs  to  the  clam 
broth.  Cook  until  it  thickens,  stirring  to 
prevent  scorching.  Put  through  a  sieve, 
reheat,  and  add  two  cups  of  scalded  sweet 
cream  and  remove  immediately  from  the 


fire  to  avoid  any  chance  of  curdling.  Add 
pepper  (won't  need  any  salt)  and  serve 
at  once. 

Fish  a  la  creme  is  a  nice  way  to  serve 
it.  Put  a  5-lb.  cod  or  haddock  on  to 
cook  with  a  small  sliced  onion  in  boiling 
salted  water.  When  done  remove  the 
skirt  and  bones,  flake  fine  and  season  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Make  a  cream  sauce  of 
two  cups  of  hot  rich  milk,  two  level  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  two  level  tablespoons  of 
cornstarch  and  one  beaten  egg,  season¬ 
ing  with  salt,  pepper  and  celery  salt.  But¬ 
ter  a  baking  dish,  put  in  a  layer  of  fish, 
dot  with  bits  of  butter,  then  a  layer  of 
the  cream  sauce,  repeating  until  the  dish 
is  full.  Scatter  bread  crumbs  and  bits 
of  butter  over  the  top  and  brown  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

And  fish  cakes  are  far  too  popular  to 
be  left  out,  so  here's  a  rule :  Freshen 
enough  salt  codfish  for  one  cup  in  luke¬ 
warm  water,  shred,  chop  fine,  and  simmer 
until  tender.  Have  ready  two  cups  of 
hot  smoothly  mashed  potato  into  which 
mix  one  tablespoon  melted  butter,  one- 
eighth  teaspoon  pepper,  one  egg  yolk,  and 
two  tablespoons  sweet  cream  or  top  milk. 
Stir  in  the  chopped  fish,  mix  well,  form 
into  cakes,  dust  well  with  flour,  and  fry 
in  hot  fat  until  brown. 

Cheese  omelet  is  concentrated  and 
everyone  will  be  sure  to  like  it.  Beat 
four  fresh  eggs,  add  salt  and  pepper,  1 14 
tablespoons  sweet  milk  and  1  y2  table” 


Butterfly  Applique. — This  butterfly  pattern  may 
be  used  either  for  a  quilt  or  for  a  pillow  top. 
the  butterflies  may  be  made  all  alike  or  various 
prints  used.  The  quilt  we  saw  did  not  have 
any  two  butterflies  alike,  and  this  is  useful  in 
taking  care  of  accumulated  scraps  about  the 
house.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents.  The  quilt 
pattern  catalog  containing  over  70  pictures  of 
old-time  quilts  is  also  15  cents.  Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York. 


spoons  of  grated  mild  cheese,  and  put  in¬ 
to  a  hot  buttered  frying-pan.  Just  be¬ 
fore  “folding,”  place  1 %  tablespoons 
more  of  grated  cheese  over  one-half  the 
omelet,  then  fold  it  in,  sandwich  fashion. 
Turn  out  deftly  on  a  hot  dish,  grate  more 
cheese  over  the  top,  butter  quickly  with 
hot  melted  butter,  then  grate  a  little 
more  cheese  over  all,  serving  at  once. 

Another  inexpensive,  body-warming 
dish  is  to  be  found  in  dried  pea  soup 
made  either  with  the  yellow  split  peas  or 
the  whole  green  ones.  Both  are  good. 
Wash  and  soak  over  night  in  water  to 
more  than  cover  two  cups  of  dried  peas 
with  one-fourth  teaspoon  soda.  In  the 
morning  rinse  well  and  put  on  to  boil 
with  one  small  finely  chopped  onion,  one- 
half  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one-fourth 
pound  of  salt  “bean”  pork  (streaks  of  fat 
and  lean)  in  plenty  of  water.  Boil,  skim¬ 
ming  if  necessary,  over  a  moderate  fire 
until  the  peas  are  reduced  to  a  smooth, 
creamy  consistency,  stirring  often,  as  it 
scorches  easily.  Add  more  water  in 
cooking,  if  needed.  .Add  a  little  pepper 
and  it  may  require  more  salt.  The  fat 
pork  should  be  completely  cooked  away 
leaving  bits  of  the  lean  through  the  soup. 
Served  with  toasted  croutons,  it  is  as 
good  as  it  is  nourishing. 

Egg  balls  are  simple  to  make  and  a 
bit  “different.”  For  them,  you’d  boil  five 
medium-sized  potatoes  until  done,  then 
put  through  the  potato  ricer  to  banish 
any  possible  lumps.  Add  salt  and  pepper 
to  suit  and  one  teaspoon  sweet  cream 
mixed  with  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  fresh 
eggs.  Make  into  balls  and  fry  in  deep 
fat  until  a  golden  brown  color. 

We  will  put  in  this  recipe  for  oatmeal 
bread  because  it  is  so  “hearty”  and 
warmth-giving.  It  is  made  this  way : 
Oatmeal  bread  with  rolled  oats ;  into  a 
mixing  bowl  put.  1%  cups  of  rolled  oats, 
one  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  tablespoon  of 
lard  and  pour  over  them  two  cups  of  hot 
water.  Let  stand  until  lukewarm,  then 
add  one-half  cup  of  molasses  and  one- 
half  compressed  yeast  cake  dissolved  in 
one-half  cup  of  warm  water.  Stir  in 
enough  flour  for  making  a  stiff  dough, 
using  all  white  flour  or  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  whole  wheat  flour  with  the  white. 
Let  rise,  knead,  place  in  greased  pans, 
let  rise  to  double  bulk  and  bake. 

FRANCES  RLAKE. 


Rhubarb  Pie 

One  cup  unpeeled  rhubarb,  one  cup 
seeded  or  seedless  raisins,  one  lemon, 
grated  rind  and  juice,  two  tablespoons 
melted  butter,  one  cup  sugar,  one-half 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  pinch  of  salt,  pinch 
ol  nutmeg,  one  egg  well  beaten,  one  table¬ 
spoon  flour.  Blend  this  mixture  thor¬ 
oughly.  Bake  in  hot  oven,  two  crusts. 


HER  TELEPHONE  BRINGS 
DOLLARS  INTO  THE  FAMILY 


EXTRA 

PURSE 


In  Southeast  Kansas  lives  a  farm  woman  who  sells  many 
things  by  telephone.  In  one  season  it  is  fresh  fruits.  At  other 
times  it  is  eggs,  sweet  cream,  dressed  poultry.  People  pay 
her  a  premium  to  secure  the  products  fresh  from  the  farm. 

She  says  these  telephone  sales  bring  into  the  family 
purse  many  additional  dollars.  One  holiday  season,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  demand  for  turkeys  in  nearby  towns  was  greater 
than  the  supply.  A  dealer  telephoned  her.  She  had  turkeys 
to  spare  and  he  was  glad  to  pay  5  cents  per  pound  above 
what  the  market  offered. 

Your  telephone  often  figures  in  ways  and  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  farming  operations  profitable.  In  many  other  ways,  too, 
it  is  indispensable  to  the  farm — priceless  in  emergencies. 
Its  value  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars,  yet  its  cost  is  low. 


A 


BELL  SYSTEM 


ADVERTISEMENT 


ASTHMA 


Lamp-Type 

Vaporizer 


Electric 

Vaporizer 


For  bronchial  asthma  inhale  Vapo- 
Cresolene  vapor.  Every  breath  car¬ 
ries  soothing,  antiseptic  vapor 
direct  to  irritated  membranes  of 

breathing'  organs.  No  long  waiting 
for  slower  relief  of  remedies  taken 
internally.  No  upset  stomachs.  Vapo- 
Cresolene  soothes  at  once,  restores 
normal  breathing,  makes  restful 
sleep  possible.  Drugless,  simple,  easy 
to  use.  Lamp-type  or  new  electric 
vaporizer.  Complete  directions  with 
every  bottle.  In  successful  use  for  62 
years.  All  drug  stores. 


Send  for  booklet  No.  2n,  Vapo- 
Cresolene  Company,  62  Cortlandt 
St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


P  A  TPIT  VinrC  Ball  or  write  for  free  book  “How 
*"*■  A  »-it  —  to  Obtain  a  Patent  and  Record  of 

Invention”  form;  no  charge  for  preliminary  informa¬ 
tion.  Clarence  A  O’Brien.  Suite  1108,  Depart¬ 
ment  T-3,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
City.  Telephone  COrtlandt  7-4037. 


BLANKETS 
BATTING— ROBES 
and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
lower  than  last  year.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

WEST  LNITYi  WOOLEN  MILLS 
112  Lynn  Street,  West  Unity,  Ohio 


FREE  BOOKS 


On  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota, 
_  ..  Montana,  Idaho, 

Washington,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all  purposes,  size 
to  suit,  low  prices.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK. 

E.G.  Leedy,  Dept.  230,  G.  N.  Ry„  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


LEATHER  TOP  RUBBERS 


Changed  to  MOCCASINS 
$3.65  Postpaid 

Send  us  your  old  Leather 
Top  Hunting  Rubbers,  any 
make,  and  we  'will  attach 
new  Moccasin  bottoms,  re¬ 
pair  and  waterproof  tops, 
supply  new  laces;  also  can  of 
Bean’s  Waterproof  Dressing 
and  return  to  you  for  $3.65 
postpaid,  same  guaran¬ 
tee  as  New  Moccasins. 

Write  for  New  Spring 
Catalog. 

L.L.BEAN,Mfr., 

48  Main  St., 

Freeport,  Maine 


CALLOUSES 

Gently  Fade  Away 

Corns  and  Callouses  yield  at  once  to 
the  wonderful  medication  in  this 
thin,  comfortable  adhesive  silk.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No 
more  nagging  foot  pains.  New 
Medicated  Silk  Adhesive 
absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  injury  to 
healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Big  spool. 
60  square  inches.  Send  $1.00  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trying  pret  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R-3  Burlington,  Vermont 


BARGAINS  in  Army  and 
Outdoor  Supplies:  Cloth-  * 
ing.  Shoes,  Boots,  Blankets, 
Guns,  Tents,  Harness,  Tools,Etc.#  | 
for  Hunters,  Trappers,  Farmers, 
Mechanics,  Tourist.  Writs  for  copy. 

NAVY  SUPPLY  COG* 

ESTABLISHED  1668 
4751  Lester  St..  Richmond,  Va. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breedingt 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer.  Unsigned  letters  re¬ 
ceive  no  consideration.] 

In  1915  I  purchased  a  house  for  $1,800, 
and  paid  for  it  in  cash ;  $1,400  was  my 
wife’s  money,  $400  mine.  It  had  not 
been  used  in  nine  years  and  was  run 
down.  I  had  it  deeded  to  my  wife.  I 
have  repaired  it  and  improved  it  with  my 
money  and  time.  With  the  improvements 
and  increase  in  pi’operty  values,  it  is 
now  assessed  at  $7,500.  To  whom  will 
the  increase  in  value  above  the  price 
paid  for  it  belong,  my  wife  or  myself? 

New  York.  c.  H. 

Since  the  title  to  the  house  is  in  the 
wife’s  name,  legally  it  belongs  to  her 
and  it  can  be  held  or  sold  by  her  as  she 
wishes.  But  you  would,  if  you  survive 
her,  be  entitled  to  one-third  of  it  in  any 
event,  and  under  some  circumstances  to 
more  or  all  of  it.  Morally,  however,  it 
■would  seem  that  you  and  your  wife  have 
a  fair  claim  to  equal  shares  in  the  prop¬ 
erty.  Your  foresight  and  care  and  $400 
matches  her  $1,400  and  her  interest  and 
shai'e  in  bui'dens  during  the  years.  For¬ 
tunately  this  seems  to  be  a  friendly  ad¬ 
justment,  in  such  a  case. 

We  rather  like  the  form  of  deed  that 
contains  both  names  as  husband  and 
wife.  In  the  event  of  one  dying,  the 

whole  property  goes  to  the  other.  In 

your  case,  this  would  requii-e  that  your 
wife  sign  a  deed  to  a  friendly  party  who 
at  the  same  time  would  sign  it  back  to 
you  and  to  her  as  husband  and  wife.  It 
would  simply  require  a  filing  of  twTo 

deeds,  but  if  it  is  the  disposition  of 

both  of  you,  it  makes  a  very  good  ar¬ 
rangement. 

We  have  a  person  who  offers  to  trade 
some  bonds  for  mortgage.  Would  you  be 
able  to  advise  as  to  their  value  at  this 
time?  There  are  two  gold  bonds  amount¬ 
ing  to  $1,500.  W.  E.  G. 

Michigan. 

We  are  not  giving  the  name  of  the  com¬ 
pany  issuing  these  bonds.  The  address 
of  the  company  is  not  given  and  we  have 
been  unable  to  find  the  name  in  any  of 
our  references.  We  refer  to  the  case 
merely  to  express  a  word  of  caution  in 
such  cases  generally.  The  mortgage 
would  be  good.  The  bonds  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  worthless.  The  fact  that  some  one 
wants  to  exchange  a  bond  which  if  good 
can  be  sold  any  time  for  a  mortgage  on 
which  payment  could  not  be  demanded 
until  maturity  indicates  that  the  bond 
is  not  worth  its  face  value.  A  mortgage 
is  a  lien  on  a  definite  piece  of  property. 
A  bond  is  simply  a  promise  of  some  one 
to  pay.  If  the  promise  is  not  good  you 
have  a  worthless  scrap  of  paper.  Never 
go  into  any  such  deal  unless  or  until  you 
first  get  full  and  satisfactory  information 
to  satisfy  you  that  what  you  get  is  as 
good  as  what  you  give.  Beware  of 
“Greeks”  bearing  gifts. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  or¬ 
dered  the  Alexander-Martin  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to  stop  represen¬ 
tations  that  clothing  is  tailor-made  or 
made  to  order,  except  where  it  is  actual¬ 
ly  cut  to  the  measurements  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  They  are  also  warned  not  to  rep¬ 
resent  that  two  suits  are  being  sold  for 
the  price  of  one  nor  that  opportunity  will 
be  given  for  inspection  before  paying  bal¬ 
ance  of  C.  O.  D.  unless  this  privilege  is 
granted.  They  are  also  ordered  to  dis¬ 
continue  refusal  to  make  refunds  on  the 
guarantee  that  fit  and  satisfaction  is  as¬ 
sured  when  they  are  unable  to  satisfy  the 
customer. 

A  man  giving  the  name  of  J.  C.  Clark, 
about  6  ft.  in  height,  weighs  around  180 
lbs.,  age  about  70  to  74,  was  working  in 
this  town  a  few  weeks  ago  selling  clothes, 
shirts  and  overcoats  for  the  Woolcraft 
Co.,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  He  was 
selling  two  suits  of  clothes  for  $23.50.  I 
paid  him  $7  down  and  the  balance  was 
to  be  paid  on  arrival  of  the  two  suits.  I 
think  I  have  lost  my  $7  and  others 
around  here  have  lost  theirs,  too,  I  guess, 
in  amounts  from  $5  to  $10.  This  man 
claimed  he  was  going  from  here  into 
Pennsylvania  to  work,  and  I  know  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  goes  into  that  State.  I  am 
writing  this  as  a  warning  to  others.  I 
would  like  to  locate  this  man,  as  I  don  t 
think  he  is  honest.  I  appreciate  The 
R.  N.-Y.  very  much,  and  hope  you  may 
be"  able  to  do  something  about  this. 

New  York.  c- 

The  Woolcraft  Co.,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  advise  us  that  this  J.  C.  Clark  was 


not  their  authorized  agent  but  had  their 
order  books  and  took  ordei’s  at  ridiculous 
prices  and  after  writing  up  the  orders  and 
collecting  as  much  of  a  deposit  as  possible, 
destroyed  the  copies  of  the  orders  and 
never  forwarded  them  to  the  Woolcraft 
Company.  They  have  tried  to  apprehend 
him,  but  he  is  moving  from  State  to 
State  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  catch 
up  with  him.  We  give  this  record  for 
the  benefit  of  our  people  in  the  event 
they  are  approached  by  Clark  for  an 
order. 

The  Connecticut  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  has  issued  a  warning  and  advises 
farmers  to  “watch  their  step”  and  care¬ 
fully  consider  the  rabbit  enterprise  fi-om 
all  angles  before  entering  into  any  con- 
ti’act  to  purchase  breeding  stock  in  the 
buy-back  companies  in  the  rabbit  boom 
which  that  State  as  well  as  others  is 
facing.  It  is  said  the  rabbit  industry 
reached  the  greatest  proportions  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  a  survey  for  five  years  was 
made’  of  the  profits  therefi'om,  and  the 
1931  California  report  shows  that  the 
average  total  gross  income  per  doe  was 
$10.66.  while  the  average  total  expense 
was  $13.38,  or  a  net  loss  of  $2.72  per  doe. 
Labor  amounted  to  $2.83  per  doe.  Farm 
income,  which  is  the  labor  income  plus 
the  allowance  included  in  the  total  ex¬ 
pense  for  interest  on  investment,  amount¬ 
ed  to  $3.88  per  doe. 

A  recent  inference  stated  rabbits  must 
be  two  years  old  before  used  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  This  is  wrong.  They  are 
bred  from  six  to  eight  and  nine  months, 
according  to  the  breed. 

The  Governor  of  New  York  State  has 
signed  two  important  bills  strengthening 
the  Martin  anti-stock  fraud  act.  This 
would  permit  the  Attorney-General  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  a  permanent  injunction  against 
persons  who  were  involved  in  a  stock 
fraud  proceeding  and  prevent  them  from 
ever  again  dealing  in  securities,  and  also 
providing  that  witnesses  may  not  refuse 
to  testify  in  any  stock  fraud  case  on  the 
excuse  that  mileage  and  witness  fees  were 
not  paid.  A  bill  requiring  stock  dealei's 
to  file  sworn  statements  of  their  transac¬ 
tions  has  not  yet  been  signed. 

I  would  appreciate  any  information 
that  you  could  give  me  concerning  the 
Lewis  Oil  Corporation  which  used  to 
have  office's  in  the  Cunard  Building,  25 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  I  have  at 
hand  2,000  shares  of  their  stock  with  a 
par  value  of  $1  per  share.  This  is  com¬ 
mon  stock.  Is  this  stock  worthless  or 
would  it  pay  to  follow  it  up?  As  yet  no 
dividends  have  been  paid.  The  stock  was 
originally  purchased,  I  believe,  in  the 
David  Oil  Company  in  1922.  They  then 
pxit  up  the  cry  of  merger  and  asked  the 
stockholders  for  more  money.  _  Is  this  just 
another  case  of  the  old  familiar  i-acket  or 
is  the  company  reliable?  E.  G.  G. 

New  York. 

Our  information  is  that  the  Lewis  Oil 
Company  has  not  been  successful  finan¬ 
cially,  and  a  receiver  was  appointed  in 
1928.  At  that  time  it  was  reported  bond¬ 
holders  would  probably  receive  less  than 
the  face  value  of  their  certificates  and 
there  would,  therefore,  be  nothing  left  for 
the  stockholders.  We  are  unable  to  get 
any  other  information.  There  is  no  value 
given  in  investment  reference  books. 

Last  December  I  rented  a  farm  from  a 
corporation.  My  rent  was  $25  a  month 
and  the  term  of  the  lease  three  years. 
There  was  a  clause  in  the  lease,  however, 
which  stipulated  that  the  owners  were 
privileged  to  sell  any  time  during  the 
course  of  the  lease  on  giving  three 
months’  notice,  and  $200  besides  to  part¬ 
ly  recompense  me  for  the  improvements  I 
have  put  on  the  place.  Now  the  mort¬ 
gage  held  by  a  former  individual  owner 
is  likely  to ‘  be  foreclosed  for  default  in 
interest  and  taxes. 

I  am  anxious  to  know  my  legal  rights. 
I  speixt  $400  on  improvements  because  of 
low  rental  for  three  years.  Have  I  any 
rights  under  the  three-year  lease? 

New  York.  lessee. 

If  the  person  who  brings  the  fore 
closure  includes  you  in  the  suit,  then 
when  the  property  is  sold  your  lease 
would  be  canceled,  but  if  the  suit  is 
simply  brought  against  the  corporation 
owning  the  property  and  you  are  not  in 
it,  then  your  lease  will  be  good  against 
the  new  buyer.  In  that  event  your  lease 
will  be  good  to  the  end  of  the  three  years. 
Your  best  policy  is  just  to  wait.  If  you 
are  not  included  in  a  suit,  you  have 
nothing  to  fear;  if  you  are,  you  will 
simply  lose  the  lease  unless  the  new  buy¬ 
er  was  willing  to  allow  you  to  continue. 


This  year,  again,  you  can  get 

Timely  Savings 

in  advance,  on  your 

AUTOMOBILE 

INSURANCE 

in  the 

MERCHANTS 

MUTUAL 

YOU  can  save  $4.95  to  $20.10  immediate 
deduction  from  premium,  depending  on 
make  and  size  of  your  car  or  truck.  In  14 
years  we  have  thus  saved  policyholders  over 
$2,800,000.00.  There  are  now  over  135,000 
members  in  our  “policy holder- family,”  of 
whom  over  75,000  are  farmers. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Owen  B.  Augspurger,  President 

Security  Home  Office  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Our  nearest  agent  is  authorized  to  name  you  our  lower  rates. 
Write  us  for  his  name  and  address,  if  not  already  known  to  you. 


— SINCE  1884  — 


use,.:. 

BICKMORE 


GAL 


SALVE 

on  cows 

HEALtt*6.^ 

Samples 

Write  the 

BICKMORE 


Sore  teats  mean  less  milk.  Rub 
ointment  into  the  teat  and  wipe 
away  all  excess  with  a  cloth. 
Teats  healed  and  softened  over¬ 
night.  Excellent  for  caked  udder, 
wire  cuts,  cracked  hoof,  etc.  If 
you  prefer  a  Powder,  use  Bick- 
morine  Healing  Powder. 

FOR  SALE  BY  YOUR  DEALER 


COMPANY 

Dept:  R 
Old  Town, 
Maine 


TREAT  GALLS 
While  Horse  Works 

Cuts,  galls,  boils,  open  sores — get  after 
them  with  good  old  Absorbine’s  won¬ 
derful  healing  help.  It  brings  quick  re¬ 
lief  from  lameness  caused 
by  strain  or  sprain.  Never 
blisters,  never  removes  hair 
— horse  can  work  during 
treatment.  Economical. 

Little  goes  far.  Large  bot¬ 
tle.  $2.50.  Any  druggist. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  288  Ly¬ 
man  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reauirenients,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 
PFAFR&  KENDALL.  1*4  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N- J 


$ 


g.50  A  MONTH 

PUTS  AN 

EMPIRE 


MILKER  TO  WORK  FOR  YOU 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Amazing  New  Sheep  Shear 

Complete  electric  sheep-shearing  machine,  weighing  no  more  than  an  ordinary  shear 
ing  hand-piece.  The  only  machine  of  its  kind,  designed  from  start  to  finish  for 
shearing  sheep  and  goats.  Changing  bottom  plate  makes  it  finest  animal  clipper. 

SOTmX  Shearmaster 

Shears  Sheep,  Goats;  Clips  Cows,  Horses,  Mules,  Dogs 

Runs  on  any  current  or  6- volt  battery,  as  specified.  Perfect  balance.  Easy 
grip  any  position.  Marvelous  motor.  Fully  guaranteed  by  world’s  oldest 
established  and  largest  makers  of  clipping  and  shearing  machinery.  At  you® 
dealer’s  or  sent  direct.  $2  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Get  catalog  des¬ 
cribing  this  and  other  models  of  world ’s  greatest  clipping  and  shearing  ma¬ 
chine  fine.  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company,5598  Roosevelt  Rd., Chicago. 

Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back 


with  20  feet  of  3 
lead  rubber  covered 
cord.  Special  volt¬ 
ages  slightly  higher. 
Specify  your  avail¬ 
able  current. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 
THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  INC., 
301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D,  New  York  City. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(Yew  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  115  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Radio  R  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  A  Cole  B  power  works  directly 
from  an  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant.  In  use 
over  three  years.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


Filrnc  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  Develop- 
I III119  ing  any  size  roll  5e;  prints  3c  each. 
Fine  8x10  mounted  enlargement,  40c.  Send  us  your  films. 
Y  oung  Photo  Service,  43  BerthaSt.,  Albany, N.Y. 


ACRE  Plots,  $300— »50  down,  110  monthly,  150  ft.  road 
front,  all  improvements  available,  good  neighbor¬ 
hood,  suitable  for  chicken  farms,  near  ready  market, 
depot,  etc.  JOHN  J.  ROE,  Owner,  Patchogue,L.I.,N.  Y. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  with  the  experi¬ 
ence,  energy  and  executive  ability  to  handle 
any  agricultural  enterprise  open  for  engage¬ 
ment;  40  years  of  age,  married,  no  family;  ef¬ 
ficient,  economical,  dependable,  up-to-date  and 
a  hustler.  ADVERTISER  3477,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  AMERICAN,  age  29,  two  children,  1 
and  5;  desires  position  on  farm,  experienced 
most  lines  farm  and  orchard  work,  good  herds¬ 
man,  drive  truck,  tractor,  handle  modern  ma¬ 
chinery;  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  reliable,  honest, 
industrious:  1%  years  present  position;  best  rea¬ 
sons  for  change;  references  from  present  em¬ 
ployer;  available  April  13;  write  stating  wages, 
living  conditions,  etc.:  go  anywhere;  interview 
arranged.  VIRGIL  GRIGSBY,  West  Boylston, 
Mass. 


QUALITY  VEGETABLE  farmer.  30,  bachelor, 
intelligent  (not  dairyman);  $100  month;  good 
board :  no  liquor,  tobacco.  J.  DEAN,  7  Gordon, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


EXPERIENCED  IN  ALL  branches  of  poultry, 
school  graduate.  ADVERTISER  3487,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  13  or  May  1  position  on  dairy, 
poultry  or  truck  farm;  life  experience,  tractor- 
man  and  farm  mechanic;  American,  aged  39, 
small  family;  go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER 
3483,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOME,  RELIABLE  couple.  Jersey.  30  miles 
Manhattan:  wife  experienced  housekeeper; 

four  in  family,  two  small  children;  land,  build¬ 
ings  for  man  to  develop  into  profitable  garden, 
poultry;  good  markets:  state  small  wages,  ref¬ 
erence's.  experience.  ADVERTISER  3483,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  HOME  for  capable  woman  (white)  gen¬ 
eral  housework:  telephone  references;  $30. 
MATTISON,  118  Union  St.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced,  single  man  for  general 
farm  work,  teamster:  good  home:  state  wages 
and  age.  ADVERTISER  3475,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  married,  no  children, 
experienced  in  egg  production  and  brooding; 
sober  and  ambitious;  state  full  particulars  and 
salary  in  first  letter;  New  York  State.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3488,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  housekeeper  for  home  in 
country:  all  modern  improvements;  must  be 
good  cook,  clean  and  cheerful;  no  washing;  five 
in  family;  salary  $60  month.  MRS.  WILLIAM 
DeMOTT,  Millington.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  women  or  couple  without  chil¬ 
dren.  interested  in.  and  with  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  dogs,  to  care  for  kennel;  give  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  expected.  CLAMARLOW  KEN¬ 
NELS,  Riverside.  Conn. 


WANTED — Farm  couple,  no  children,  for  Hud¬ 
son  Rivpr  fruit  farm;  man  work  on  farm,  wife 
houseworker  in  owner's  modern  home;  family  of 
three,  no  help  boarded:  separate  two-room  apart¬ 
ment  with  private  bath:  must  be  neat,  clean 
and  experienced  with  farm  life:  one  mile  from 
village:  state  age.  education,  references,  also 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  3490,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  couple,  small  family:  wife 
general  housework :  man  drive  car.  generally 
useful;  references  required.  BOX  187,  Smith- 
town  Branch,  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Job  on  chicken  ranch;  am  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  with  handling  laying  hens  and 
brooding  with  coal  stoves;  able  to  take  entire 
charge:  am  single,  can  batch.  H.  MAYWEG, 
Box  207,  Medford,  X.  J. 


HOLLAND  FAMILY  want  work  on  farm,  shares 
or  payment.  JELLEMA,  56  Westervelt  Ave., 
Hawthorne,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man.  experienced,  honest, 
reliable,  desires  work  on  dairy,  poultry,  gen¬ 
eral;  or  managing  farm.  ADVERTISER  3481, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  ON  ESTATE,  handy  with  all 
tools,  carpenter,  painter,  gardener,  farming; 
married;  highest  references;  last  place  nine 
years.  ADVERTISER  3489,  care  Rural  New* 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  27.  single,  Swedish,  with  good 
appearance;  good  milker  and  dairyman,  care 
chickens  or  trucks;  also  willing  all-around  man; 
wishes  position  on  private  estate  or  place.  Ad¬ 
dress  M.  J.,  717  Main  St.,  Apt.  14,  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  N.  Y'. 


GARDENER-FARMER  superintendent,  married, 
45,  one  child;  been  in  tills  business  all  my 
life:  last  position  1214  years;  best  references. 
Inquire.  71  ROBINSON  AYE.,  Glen  Cove,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  AGRICULTURAL  school  gradu¬ 
ate,  desires  position  on  modern  dairy  farm; 
good  references.  BOX  37.  Route  2,  Greenville, 
N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN,  age  31,  wife,  two  children; 

good  dry-hand  milker  and  teamster;  under¬ 
stands  machinery;  state  wages  when  writing. 
LEO  MESSIER,  461  53rd  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  desires  position;  18 
years’  experience  in  all  branches  including 
rearing  pheasants,  turkeys  and  waterfowl;  ref¬ 
erences  of  ability  and  character.  Answer  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3491,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  WITHOUT  children;  man  as  superin¬ 
tendent  or  poultryman;  wife  housekeeper  or 
cook;  small  salary;  fine  references.  BOX  407, 
Ramsey,  N.  J. 


POSITIONS  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  graduate  on  March  27,  a  number 
of  young  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of 
agriculture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men,  vege¬ 
table  growers,  greenhouse  men,  landscape  ar¬ 
chitects,  poultrymen,  general  agriculture  and 
farm-machinery  operators;  these  young  men  will 
be  looking  for  positions  about  April  1;  the 
school  is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date 
farms;  anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help 
can  communicate  with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 


POSITION  WANTED — Middle-aged  man,  good 
milker,  handy  witli  tools.  W.  IIAUCK,  Box 
152,  25  South  St.,  New  York  City. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


150-ACRE  FARM,  near  good  market,  good  mar¬ 
ket  garden  soil,  fruit,  wood,  timber;  land  and 
buildings  good  condition;  electric  lights,  artesian 
well.  R.  II.  MOORE,  Owner,  Holden,  Mass. 


FIVE-ROOM  HOUSE,  all  improvements  except 
heat,  one  to  seven  acres,  on  State  road,  5 
miles  Newburgh,  55  from  New  York.  THOMAS 
PENDEI.L,  Little  Britain,  N.  Yr. 


FOR  SALE — 60  acres  beech,  maple  timber;  first 
reasonable  offer  accepted.  ADVERTISER 
3391,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Opportunity  for  hustler,  roadstand, 
cottage  and  gas  station;  year  round  business; 
established  14  years;  spring  water:  Route  0-17, 
50  miles  New  York  City.  B.  KAUL,  R.  F.  D., 
Chester,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


100-ACRE  FARM,  orchard,  buildings,  level  land, 
complete,  tools;  price  $3,500,  terms.  JAIt- 
KOVSKY,  Middleburgli,  N.  Y. 


200-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  improved  road,  2  miles 
from  new  central  school,  bus  passes  door:  will 
sell  with  or  without  stock  and  tools.  ADVER¬ 
TISER.  3431,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm,  on 
hard  road.  Southern  Massachusetts;  8-room 
house,  all  improvements;  good  barn,  poultry 
houses.  ADVERTISER  3432,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  large,  well  stocked  and 
equipped,  dairy  farm;  money  or  shares;  by 
experienced  farmer.  ADVERTISER  3469,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  SUBURBAN  home,  equipped  for 
poultry  farm;  nine-room  brick  bouse,  all  mod¬ 
ern  improvements;  2  cellars,  veranda,  barn,  ga¬ 
rage,  laying  house  (500  layers),  2  brooder 
bouses:  several  acres  of  land,  fruits  and  ber¬ 
ries;  this  property  has  been  in  same  family  62 
years;  illness  compels  sale;  $3,500  cash.  MRS. 
C.  G.  PARKER,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE- — 43-acre  farm,  35  acres  mostly  fruit; 

new  barn,  7  acres,  house,  2  garages,  8  other 
buildings:  altogether  or  part.  DANIEL  E. 
BRADLEY,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


40-ACRE,  MODERN,  equipped,  village-bordered, 
river-bordered,  gentleman’s  farm;  opportunity 
development.  J.  AMOS  HOUSE,  Baldwinsville, 
N.  Y. 


COUPLE  W  ANTED — Gardener-farmer  to  take 
complete  charge  of  a  country  place  10  miles 
north  of  Peekskill;  small  garden,  dogs,  sheep, 
work  team,  house  chores,  etc.;  must  drive  car; 
woman  willing  to  board  one  or  two  persons,  help 
in  house  over  week-ends:  to  do  laundry  (elec¬ 
tric  machine);  no  objection  to  older  children; 
modern  house,  garage;  permanent  position;  do 
not  apply  unless  you  can  meet  all  requirements. 
ADVERTISER  3495.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  no  children; 

strong,  healthy,  willing  worker;  experience 
landscaping,  flowers,  lawn:  understand  handling 
team  and  chickens  if  necessary :  clearing,  build¬ 
ing  up  old  place;  board  one  man  who  is  team¬ 
ster:  no  job  for  superintendent:  owner  direct¬ 
ing  work ;  necessary  references  three  years  or 
over  last,  place:  hard  work:  permanent  position, 
advancement;  30  miles  from  New  York:  state 
wages  and  compensation  for  board.  BOX  A, 
Briareliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  who  is  good  blacksmith 
and  able  to  do  general  repair  work  as  well 
as  shoeing  heavy  horses.  ASH  GROVE  FARMS, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man  with  wife  and  two 
children,  wishes  work  in  Summer  home:  Con¬ 
necticut  or  nearby.  ADVERTISER  3327,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  HOUSEWORKER  desires  position; 

references:  state  wages.  102  MORROW  ST., 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN,  3  children,  desires  position 
dairying  or  farming;  experience.  MR.  G. 
LOUTHER,  225  First  Ave.,  Port  Jefferson,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN.  MARRIED.  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  3436,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYWOMAN — Young  woman  with  consid¬ 
erable  experience  desires  position  with  married 
couple  in  Massachusetts,  as  assistant :  small  sal¬ 
ary.  G.  II..  762  Washington  St.,  Walpole,  Mass. 


NURSE  TAKE"  care  of  invalids,  disabled,  men¬ 
tally  or  physically.  ADVERTISER  3472,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  FARM  and  estate,  age 
42,  3  children,  boy  19;  life-time  experience, 
best,  references,  no  liquor  or  tobacco.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3471,  care  Rural  New-lrorker. 


FARMER, .  GERMAN,  citizen,  single,  47,  wants 
position  as  caretaker  in  Summer  home;  good 
references,  experienced  in  gardening,  fruit, 
chickens:  can  milk  cow:  Long  Island.  West¬ 
chester  County  or  New  Jersev  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3480,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ALL-ROUND  FARMER,  single,  middle-aged, 
good  teamster  and  milker;  honest,  reliable; 
no  tobacco  or  booze :  wishes  position  on  estate 
or  farm.  ADVERTISER  3492,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EDUCATED  GERMAN,  41,  farm  raised,  archi¬ 
tectural  trade,  very  capable  doing  carpenter, 
mason,  concrete,  paint,  gardening,  farm  work, 
etc.;  willing  to  do  any  work;  wishes  position 
on  country  estate.  ADVERTISER  3494,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  PROTESTANT  mother,  with  two 
well-disciplined  children  6-8,  desires  charge  of 
modern  country  home  with  reliable  farmer;  is 
fond  of  and  understands  farm  life  including  can¬ 
ning,  sewing  and  driving;  good  cook  and  man¬ 
ager;  honest  and  dependable;  wholesome,  relig¬ 
ious  environment  essential:  state  fully.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3498.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERT  incubation,  brood¬ 
ing,  egg  production,  sanitation;  20  years’  ex¬ 
periences.  high  reference,  managed  large  plant. 
(ADVERTISER  3499.  care  Rural  NewWorker. 


WANTED  BY  AMERICAN,  single,  50  years, 
work  with  test  cows;  15  years’  experience, 
igood  feeder  and  worker  or  small  herd  private  es¬ 
tate;  good  butter-maker;  Guernseys  or  Jerseys 
preferred:  selling  out  here:  reference  from  pres¬ 
ent  employer:  wages  and  particulars  first  letter, 
ADVERTISER  3500.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE,  no  children,  with 
energy  and  ability;  wife  excellent  cook;  hus¬ 
band  competent  farmer,  dairyman  or  caretaker; 
honest,  reliable,  reference.  ADVERTISER  3501, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  work  on  farm,  experienced. 
ENGELIIART,  92  Cedar  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BOY.  17.  STRONG,  willing  worker,  wishes  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  some  experience.  FROEB1G, 
1128  Bushwick  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


PROTESTANT  COUPLE,  no  children,  active,  ca¬ 
pable.  desire  position;  man  good  gardener, 
bandy;  wife  good  cook,  housekeeper.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3502,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  sober,  industrious,  experienced 
cars,  horses,  general  farming;  will  work  for 
maintenance  and  small  wage.  ADVERTISER 
3503,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  carpenter,  handy  man,  no 
children,  desires  permanent  position  on  estate 
or  farm;  experienced  builder,  familiar  with 
masonry,  painting,  glazing,  auto  and  tractor 
motors:  references;  reasonable  wages.  HOWARD 
CT.  SAIILER,  Accord,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  GERMAN  dairy  farmer,  experienced, 
clean,  honest,  wants  position.  F.  SC1ILACHT. 
care  Schweppl,  920  Trinity  Ave.,  Bronx,  New 
York  City. 


AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  to  secure  a  good 
business  property,  consisting  of  general  mer¬ 
chandise  store  and  post  office,  a  renowned  water- 
powered  grist  mill  with  large  pond,  a  service 
garage,  and  80  acres  of  land;  on  new  State 
highway  20  miles  west  of  Richmond;  would 
consider  a  good  farm  in  trade.  W.  N.  WAT¬ 
KINS’,  Oilville,  Va. 


7-ROOM  HOUSE,  1  acre  ground,  outbuildings 
and  fruit  trees;  good  for  gas  station  and 
chicken  farm ;  on  main  road.  MRS.  ELSIE 
RADU,  Gillette,  N.  J. 


120-ACRE  DAIRY  and  fruit  farm,  600-foot 
frontage  on  macadam  State  road,  Clarkson 
Township,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. ;  close  to  vil¬ 
lage  advantages,  convenient  drive  to  Rochester; 
good  schools;  81  acres  choice  Alfalfa  soil,  25 
acres  creek-watered  pasture,  12-acre  apple  or¬ 
chard,  standard  varieties,  2  acres  cherries;  sub¬ 
stantial  8-room  house,  water,  electricity,  spa¬ 
cious  barns  and  storage,  all  recently  repaired; 
$7,006;  investigate  long-term.  easy-paynient 
plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


THOUSANDS  OF  FARMS  for  sale  at  sacrifice 
prices,  but  few  with  timber  guaranteeing  a 
profit  on  the  investment,  such  as  this  49  acres, 
offered  at  $2,000  ;  20  acres  high  state  cultiva¬ 
tion,  house,  outbuildings,  nice  home  for  some¬ 
body.  RALPH  P.  THOMPSON,  Poeomoke,  Md. 


WANT  TO  RENT  from  someone  a  poultry  farm 
in  New  York.  Connecticut  or  Northern  New 
Jersey;  when  writing  give  size  of  chicken  houses 
and  barn  and  house.  ADVERTISER  3482,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  in  Vineland’s  poultry 
section,  stock  and  equipment;  modern  bunga¬ 
low,  city  conveniences.  MRS.  M.  J.  GRIEVES, 
Orchard  Road,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


(5% -AC RE  POULTRY  and  truck  farm,  modern 
house,  6  roonfs,  2-car  garage,  electricity,  run¬ 
ning  water,  chicken  house,  brooder  house;  price 
$3,800.  half  cash.  E.  CARKHUFF,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


5-ACRE  POULTRY  farm  for  sale,  Barnegat,  N. 

J. ;  4-room  house,  cellar,  improvements,  ga¬ 
rage,  chicken  house;  near  town,  school,  rail¬ 
road;  bargain.  21-19  123rd  St..  College  Point, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Independence  3-0507. 


ELECTRICALLY  EQUIPPED  Guernsey  dairy 
farm,  55  miles  New  York:  milk  8c  per  quart; 
on  concrete;  wonderful  location;  paying  busi¬ 
ness;  $20,000  cash  required.  ADVERTISER 
3497,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  CHICKEN  farm,  excellent  shape,  big¬ 
gest  poultry  center,  South  Jersey;  State  road; 
most  attractive  house,  all  modern  improvements, 
conveniences;  ideal  business  section';  very  rare 
opportunity,  easy  payments,  small  cash,  quick 
sale:  no  agents;  full  particulars.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3493,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  35,  EXPERIENCED  in  general  farming, 
milker.  D.  SCHMIDT,  433  E.  Tassaic  Ave., 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


NURSE.  REGISTERED,  dependable;  anything 
considered.  ADVERTISER  3479,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  wants  work  or  business  propo¬ 
sition  considered.  ADVERTISER  3478,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEMAN,  OR  GENERAL  farm  work,  on 
private  estate;  reference:  reliable;  prefer  good 
home  and  small  wages.  BOX  82,  Washington- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WORK  WANTED — Experienced  farm  and  dairy, 
familiar  with  cars,  trucks,  tractors:  single, 
American;  no  liquor  or  tobacco.  ADVERTISER 
3476.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAN  MAKE  money,  poultry,  ducks,  sheep, 
dairy;  now  foreman  on  large  commercial  farm. 
ADVERTISER  3474,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY -POULTRYMAN,  single,  wishes  position. 
ADVERTISER  3509,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM-HAND,  chauffeur,  han- 
d.v-man,  single,  age  38.  references,  wants 
position.  ADVERTISER  3504,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN.  SON  14,  wants  position  housekeeper 
or  take  charge  roadstand.  ADVERTISER 
3505,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  German,  wants  job  on  farm  or 
resort,  chauffeur’s  license.  JULIUS  DEID- 
RICK.  care  -Ch.  Brierley,  2355  Valentine  Ave., 
Bronx.  N.  Y.  ' 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  25  years  of  practical  experience  in  every 
branch  of  estate  management.  ADVERTISER 
350S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  33,  needs  work;  poultry  farming 
preferable,  good  experience.  ADVERTISER 
3507,  ’are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MEDFORD,  NEAR  Patcliogue,  214-aore  farm; 

5-rooin  bungalow,  electricity,  running  water, 
furnace  heat;  near  station,  P.  O..  stores, 
schools;  $5,000;  rental  $35.  47  MEADOWBROOK 
ROAD,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Splendid  home  for  retired  farmer  in 
beautiful  village  of  Washingtonville;  2-family 
bouse,  12  rooms,  all  improvements;  one  side 
rents  for  $30,  to  sustain  home;  2-car  garage; 
price  $6,500.  ADVERTISER  3496,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  30-acre  farm,  excellent  loca¬ 
tion,  on  cement  road  near  Georgetown,  Del.; 
8-room  dwelling,  plenty  outbuildings;  fruit  and 
wood;  some  timber;  j)ossession  at  once.  E.  W. 
SCARBOROUGH,  Crisfield,  Md. 


I  WANT  A  MAN  with  successful  record  on  my 
200-acre  New  Hampshire  lakeside  farm;  must 
have  stock,  tools;  no  children;  low  rental  first 
year;  then  use  of  this  prosperous  farm,  rent 
free;  particulars  to  those  with  exceptional  ref¬ 
erences.  ST.  JOHN,  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Truck  and  poultry  farm.  P.  O. 
BOX  432,  Delmar,  Delaware. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  520  acres,  containing  two 
pair  of  horses,  2  heavy  harness,  3  lumber 
wagons,  1  Ford  ton  truck,  2  Ford  touring,  1 
Model  A  Ford  nearly  new,  1  Gasoline  engine,  1 
buzz  saw,  1  blower,  1  mowing  machine,  horse 
rake,  2  plows,  2  cultivators,  1  harrow,  hay  fork 
and  rope,  shovel  and  forks  too  numerous  to 
mention:  85  head  of  cattle,  4  goats  and  35  hens; 
all  milking  utensils;  all  good  buildings;  sell 
for  $30,000,  $10,000  cash,  balance  easy  terms,  or 
$25,000  all  in  cash;  located  on  State  road  one 
mile  from  school,  %  mile  from  store  and  cream¬ 
ery.  ADVERTISER  3470,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE  COLONIAL  house  on  Main  Street  in 
historic  Cherry  Valley;  one  of  the  best  tour¬ 
ist  or  tea-room  locations  on  Transcontinental 
Highway  Route  20.  RIPLEY  IIALL,  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 12-acre  poultry  and  vegetable  farm, 
six-room  house  and  barn,  one-half  mile  to  vil¬ 
lage,  8  miles  to  city  of  Concord,  N.  H. ;  price 
$700,  one-half  cash;  come,  don’t  write.  JOHN 
HIGGINS,  36  Ferry  St.,  Concord,  N.  II. 


189  ACRES,  DELAWARE  County,  dam  zone, 
borders  river;  best  of  soil,  modern  buildings; 
23  cattle,  $400  horses,  tractor,  machinery; 
$12,800,  $2,000  cash.  BOX  26,  Pepacton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 400  acres,  stock  and  tools,  one  mile 
of  trout  stream,  school  bus,  mail  delivered, 
telephone;  macadam  road  to  town,  three  miles; 
$8,000,  $3,000  cash.  P.  STONE,  Hancock,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -A  new  house  with  all  improvements 
for  business;  772  Whitehorse  Pike,  Elwood, 
N.  .7.  ADVERTISER  3506,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


POULTRY  MANURE  and  peat  moss  litter,  ex¬ 
cellent.  for  gardening,  lawns  or  flowers;  sam¬ 
ples.  C.  S.  MULKS  &  SON,  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


WOULD  LIKE  boy,  girl,  4-7  years,  as  com¬ 
panion  to  own  child;  will  adopt  later.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3484,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fordson  tractor  with  2-dise  plow; 

plowed  only  200  acres;  fine  working  order; 
price  $275.  MRS:  J.  R.  ATKINS,  Milton,  Del. 


ART  GLASS,  leaded  windows  made  to  order; 

landscape,  marine  or  flower  subjects;  expert 
work  guaranteed.  MRS.  MINNIE  II.  DUKE, 
Box  274,  Westwood,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 


Country  Board 


FARM  BOARD  wanted  for  Summer  by  middle- 
aged  woman;  Northern  New  York'  or  New 
England;  high  elevation,  plenty  of  shade,  quiet 
room  absolutely  essential.  ADVERTISER  3473, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — In  modern  home  near  town  boarders 
wanting  home  care,  $8  week:  swimming  lake. 
MRS.  FRANK  JOHNSON,  Louisa,  Va. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


on,, uiucis  ui  cuo ice  gruin-iea  nogs;  no  cereal, 
no  water;  parcel  post  prepaid;  4%  lbs  for  $1 
second  zone;  4%  lbs.  for  $1.  third  zone;  send 
check  or  money  order;  satisfaction  assured. 
GEO.  DAWSON,  R.  2,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  60  lbs.  clover  $4.50,  buckwheat  $3.60, 
mixed  $3.60.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


.  - - - —  ,  niiciciuuig  UC* 

hvered  prices:  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  clover.  60  lbs.  $4.50  here.  5 
lbs.  90c  prepaid.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BUCKWHEAT  honey,  00-lb.  can  $2.95, 
two  $5.40,  ten  $25,  here.  WIXSON’S  HONEY. 
Dundee.  N.  Y. 


HONEY, 
10  lhs. 
SEAVEY, 


WHOLESOME,  ’  delicious,  5  lbs.  $1, 
$1.80;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  EARL 
East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover  $4.20,  120  $7.80,  here: 

10  clover  $1.60,  buckwheat  $1.40,  5  lhs  either 
85c,  third  zone;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS.  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BUCKWHEAT  honey,  10  lhs.  $1.40.  post¬ 
-paid  third  zone.  CIIAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee, 


PURE  HONEY,  clover,  5  lbs.  90c,  10 ’lbs.,  $1.60, 
_postpaid;  mild,  buckwheat,  60-lb.  can  $3,  two 
$5.50,  here.  CIIAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square, 


PEANUTS — Fancy  shelled,  unshelled,  Jumbos  10 
Pounds  $1,  25  lbs.  .$2.25,  100  lbs.  $8.50;  mix 
runners,  10  lbs.  75c.  50  lbs.  $3.50,  100  lbs. 
$6.50.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


FANCY 

ROSS 


DRIED  apples,  10  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid. 
SERGEANT,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


SHEOMET  FARM  maple  syrup,  the  syrup  of 
quality  with  that  delicate  maple  flavor;  price 
$2.50  per  gallon.  A.  F.  PEIRCE,  Winchester, 


1  ERMOM  FINE  quality,  extracted  clover 
honey,  5  lbs.  $1,  postpaid.  C.  E.  DUNHAM 
Bethel,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  delicious  Vermont 
syrup  and  sugar;  write  for  prices. 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


maple 

BERT 


LOOK — 2  lhs.  walnut  kernels,  prepaid,  $1.25; 

3  lbs.  walnut  kernels,  prepaid.  $1.65;  5  lbs. 
walnut  kernels,  prepaid.  $2.50.  BLACK  W  VL- 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 


NATURE’S  SPRING  tonic:  Florida’s  choicest 
flavored  grapefruit  at  wholesale  price:  tree- 
ripened,  juicy,  thin  skin,  seedless  grapefruit 
$2.25  bushel  box,  averaging  48  nice  fruit  $2  25 
delivered  prepaid.  SUNNYSIDE  GROVES,  Or¬ 
lando,  Florida. 


SMALL  MAPLE  sugar  cakes 
butternut  fudge  70c  per  lb, 
KEZER,  Rochester,  Vt. 


50c,  maple  sugar 
.  MRS.  FRANK 


NUMBER  ONE  maple  syrup  $2  gal.,  fob 
II.  P.  HALL,  Jericho,  Vt. 


paid  third  zone;  price  list  free.  OAKLAND 
FARM,  Woodstock,  Vermont. 


PURE  HONEY,  postpaid,  liquid  or  granulated, 
clover,  5-lb.  pail  $1.  two  pails  $1.75,  four 
$3.25,  twelve  $9;  good  mixed  honey,  pail  75 
cents,  two  $1.40,  four  $2.50,  twelve  $6.75; 
60-lb.  can  here,  clover  $4.75;  mixed  $3.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbrklge,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERI.ONT  maple  sugar.  10-lb.  pail  $2.75, 
5  lbs.  $1.40;  syrup  $2  per  gallon,  not  prepaid; 
cash  with  order.  ROBERT  OLIVER,  Craiglea 
Farm,  South  Ryegate,  Vermont. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.50 
sugar  cakes  50c  a  pound,  10  lbs. 
postpaid  to  zones  1  and  2.  MRS. 
CLOUGH, .  R.  2,  Box  85,  Windsor,  Vt 


per  gallon 
sugar  $3 
GUY  R 


MORE  FACTS 

about  Farm  Machine  Prices 


No  one  knows  better  than  the  farm  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturer  the  distress  that  low 
prices  of  farm  products  have  brought  to  the 
farmer,  because  these  low  prices  have  brought 
equal  distress  to  the  farm  equipment  industry. 

Our  industiy  was  a  leader  in  reducing  prices 
when  the  depression  began.  It  foresaw  a 
general  reduction  in  raw  material  costs  and 
reduced  prices  accordingly.  The  farmers 
therefore  had  the  benefit  of  lower  prices 
on  farm  machines  for  almost  a  year  before 
general  price  reductions  were  made  on  other 
merchandise. 

While  the  price  reductions  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  this  industry  to  make  are  far  less  than 
the  decline  in  the  price  of  farm  products,  we 
assure  you  that  our  members  have  gone  the 
limit  in  meeting  this  situation. 

When  the  war  brought  several  years  of 
economic  upheaval,  prices  of  everything  raw 
materials,  wages,  farm  products,  manufactured 
products — rose  to  new  heights,  but  farm  equip¬ 
ment  prices  went  up  the  least  of  all.  Judge 
today’s  prices  on  any  basis — what  the  equip¬ 
ment  will  earn,  the  length  of  its  life,  the  cost 
to  make,  or  what  it  costs  to  purchase  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  manufactured  articles 
and  you  will  find  that  in  the  farm  equip¬ 
ment  store  the  farmer’s  dollar  buys  the 
greatest  value. 

Price  Per  Pound 

How  do  farm  machinery  prices  compare 
with  prices  of  other  similarly  manufactured 
articles  used  on  the  farm?  We  welcome  such 
a  comparison.  Let  us  take  first  a  group  of 
eleven  basic  farm  machines:  sulky  plow,  peg- 
tooth  harrow,  disk  harrow,  grain  drill,  corn 
planter,  corn  cultivator,  corn  sheller,  grain 
binder,  mower,  hay  rake,  farm  wagon. 

Now  let  us  take  a  list  of  other  articles  used 
on  the  farm  and  compare  these  articles,  all 
made  of  similar  materials,  on  the  basis  of  the 
price  per  pound.  We  have  obtained  the  pound 
price  by  dividing  the  approximate  retail  prices 
f.o.b.  factory  by  the  weights. 

PRICE  PER  POUND 


1 1  basic  farm  machines . 10.9  cents 

Vise . 1 9.5 

Anvil . 12.2  “ 

Forge . 26.3 

Food  chopper . 36.6  “ 

Hand  washing  machine . 1  7.6 

Wringer . 26.5  “ 

Carpet  sweeper . 59.7  “ 

Milk  can . 21.2 

Shovel . 25.8 

Hay  fork  (hand) . 47.8 

Garden  rake . 37.0 

Garden  hoe . .  •  •  -  48. 5 

Scythe . 61.7 


In  the  comparison  you  will  note  the  low 
average  retail  price  of  10.9  cents  per  pound 
for  the  eleven  basic  machines  and  implements 
needed  by  the  grain-growing  farmer,  which  is 
lower  than  any  other  item  in  the  list.  Yet 
the  other  articles  are  not  high-priced  goods; 
they  are  ordinary,  everyday,  standard  articles 
made  of  the  same  materials  that  go  into  farm 
equipment,  and  the  prices  are  accepted  as 
fair  by  all  buyers.  Some  of  the  farm  machines 
have  complicated  parts  in  their  makeup,  and 
all  of  them  are  built  to  stand  many  years  of 
hard  use,  yet  they  sell  for  less  per  pound  than 
any  of  the  other  articles  listed. 

When  you  consider  that  a  3-plow  tractor  re¬ 
tails  at  16  cents  a  pound  and  a  10-foot  combine- 
harvester  fully  equipped  retails  at  19  cents  a 
pound,  and  that  both  machines  are  made  of 


quality  materials,  have  fine,  heavy-duty  motors 
and  are  ball  bearing  throughout,  and  then  com¬ 
pare  them  with  the  cheapest  automobile  at  22 
cents  a  pound,  you  get  some  idea  of  what  the 
farm  machinery  industry  has  done  toward  im¬ 
proving  quality  and  efficiency  and  lowering 
prices. 


How  Much  Is  Spent  for  Farm 
Machinery 

How  much  do  farmers  spend  on  an  average 
annually  for  farm  implements — for  the  vari¬ 
ous  tools  and  machines  needed  for  tilling, 
planting,  harvesting,  and  processing  the  crops? 
Farmers  as  a  whole,  spend  less  than  one-third 
as  much  for  these  machines  as  they  do  for 
cash  wages  paid  to  hired  labor;  slightly  more 
than  one-third  as  much  as  they  pay  in  taxes; 
less  than  one-half  as  much  as  they  pay  for 
interest;  and  about  one-half  as  much  as  they 
spend  for  automobiles. 

Bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  these  compari¬ 
sons  are  based  on  government  figures  and 
deal  with  average  expenditures.  While  a 
comparison  of  these  items  in  any  individual 
case  may  vary  somewhat,  the  government 
figures,  nevertheless,  indicate  truly  the  rela¬ 
tively  low  expenditure  for  farm  machines 
throughout  the  United  States. 


Foreign  Sales 

Every  so  often  the  old  story  bobs  up  that 
American  farm  machiney  is  sold  cheaper 
abroad  than  in  this  country.  This  is  absolute¬ 
ly  untrue.  The  American  farm  machinery 
manufacturer  sells  his  machinery  both  at 
home  and  abroad  at  the  same  basic  f.o.b. 
factory  price,  with  additional  charges,  how¬ 
ever,  for  boxing  for  foreign  shipment. 

In  1925,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  ordered 
a  survey  made  to  determine  the  truth  in  this 
matter,  and  the  result  was  clear  and  conclusive 
proof  that  American  farm  machinery  sells  at 
a  lower  figure  in  the  United  States  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  What  was 
true  then  is  true  today.  Any  one  who  cares 
to  do  so  can  write  the  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  at  Washington  for  the  facts. 

This  matter  has  been  up  time  and  again, 
and  on  May  T2,  1930,  was  the  subject  of 
discussion  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  Congress¬ 
man  Sloan,  of  Nebraska,  in  discussing  this 
question  said: 


(Reproduced  from  photographic  prints  of  pages  9100  and  9101  of 
the  Congressional  Record  bearing  date  of  May  12,  1930.) 

^  Probably  we  hear  no  other  political  statement  In  our  country 
more  frequently  repeated  than  the  Injustice  that  la  done  the 
farmers  of  this  country  by  the  machinery  manufacturers  In 
selling  their  product  to  foreign  nations  and  their  citizens  at  .a 
lower  price  than  the  domestic  customers  are  charged. 

Like  a  great  many  other  people,  I  believed  this  was  true, 
because  it  had  been  said  by  so  many  people  and  repeated  by 
others  and  not  usually  challenged.  This  is  what  I  am  con¬ 
tributing  myself. 

I  took  occasion  a  few  years  ago  when  I  was  In  10  countries 
of  Europe — and  I  think  I  understand  machinery  as  well  as  the 
average  Member  of  this  House,  probably  purchasing  as  muc?h  as 
any  other  one,  maybe  not  more — I  made  a  careful  examination 
of  this  contention  in  a  number  of  countries  of  Europe. 

I  did  find  this  to  be  true,  that  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
horsepower  or  other  form  of  power  they  did  use  smaller  and 
inferior -machinery  to  that  usually  manufactured  for  American 

Iuse,  but  I  know  enough  about  machinery  and  made  the  compari¬ 
son  so  I  feel  safe  in  looking  my  fellow  Members  In  the  face  and 
•  saying  that  the  prices  paid  there  were  not  beneath  the  prices 
'  that  are  paid  here  in  America  for  the  machinery  bought  and 
used.  I  was  not,  however  in  Russia. 


{  *  *  *  *  *  Within  the  last  month  1 

{  made  inquiry  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
C  States  and  asked  what  was  the  real  fact.  I  was  Informed 
j  about  the  investigations  that  had  been  made.  So  frequently 
had  the  question  come,  up,  so  frequently  had  the  assertion  been 
1  made,  that  they  had  instituted  investigations  as  best  they  could 
comparing  machine  prices  throughout, Europe  and  here  in  Amer- 
1  ica.  The  result  of  their  investigations  was  that  the  statement 
(hut  machinery  made  in  America  was  sold  cheaper  in  foreign 
.lands  than  it  was  in  America  was -unfounded.  « / 


Tariff 

Then  there  is  the  claim  that  farm  machinery 
is  protected  by  tariff.  There  is  no  tariff 
on  farm  machinery  coming  into  the  United 
States.  There  has  been  no  tariff  to  protect 
farm  machinery  for  nearly  two  decades. 
Paragraph  1504  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922  and 
Paragraph  1604  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
are  exactly  the  same,  and  they  read  as  follows: 

(Reproduced  from  photographic  print.) 

TITLE  II— FREE  LIST 


axt.  1604.  'Agricultural  implements :  Plows,  tooth  or  disk  har-  ( 
s,  headers,  harvesters,  reapers,  agricultural  drills  and  planters, 
mowers,  horserakes,  cultivators,  thrashing  machines,  cotton  gins, 
machinery  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  wagons  and  carts,  > 
cream  separators  valued  at  not  more  than  $50  ench,  and  all  other 
agricultural  implements  M  any  kind  or  description,  not  specially  ! 
provided  for,  whether  in  whole  or  in  parts,  including  repair  parts:  * 
Provided,  That  no  article  specified  by  name  in  Title  I  shall  be  free 
^of  duty  under  this  paragraph.  ' 


The  only  article  specified  by  name  in  Title  I, 
which  could  by  any  possibility  be  included  as 
a  farm  machine  is  a  steam  engine. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  that  this  has  been 
the  law  of  the  United  States  for  years,  some 
people,  either  through  malice  or  ignorance  or 
both,  continue  to  say  that  there  is  a  tariff  on 
farm  machinery. 

The  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
saw  fit  to  point  out  in  his  report  in  1926  that 
agricultural  machinery  is  on  the  free  list  and 
not  protected  by  tariff.  We  quote  from  page 
23  of  this  document  as  follows: 


(Reproduced  from  photographic  print.) 

1  It  is  usual  to  declare  baldly,  without  any  qualification  whatsoever, 
that  industry  gets  everything  and  agriculture  nothing  out  of  the 
tariff.  •  *  *  « 

It  is  incorrect,  moreover,  to  say  that  everything  the  farmer  buys 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  tariff  protection.  Many  articles  bought  by 
farmers  are  on  the  free  list.  This  is  true  of  agricultural  implements 
and  machinery,  »  «  •  * 

Still  more  significant,  not  only  agricultural  implements  in  whole 
but  also  in  part,  including  repair  parts,  are  on  the  free  list. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  American 
manufacturers  are  producing  themost  efficient 
equipment  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  the 
foreign  manufacturers,  with  their  lower  labor 
and  material  costs,  would  be  flooding  this 
country  with  farm  equipment. 


An  Essential  Service 

Practically  every  community  in  the  United 
States  is  served  by  established  implement 
dealers,  who  constitute  an  essential  link  in  the 
chain  of  distribution,  not  only  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  but  more  particularly  to  the  farmer. 
Farm  equipment  is  now  available  in  a  wide 
variety  of  types  and  sizes.  Some  one  well 
acquainted  with  the  use  and  possibilities  of 
these  machines  must  be  available  to  advise  the 
individual  purchaser,  so  as  to  insure  his  get¬ 
ting  equipment  best  suited  to  his  conditions. 

The  machine  must  be  delivered,  set  up,  and 
serviced,  and  an  adequate  stock  of  repairs 
kept  ready  for  quick  replacements,  for  speed 
is  essential  in  farming  and  delays  are  costly. 
This  service  cannot  be  rendered  at  long  range. 

The  farmer’s  investment  in  improved  equip¬ 
ment  provides  him  with  something  from  which 
he  may  derive  benefits  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  While  the  burden  of  such  an  invest¬ 
ment  may  seem  heavy  at  the  time  of  purchase, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  accumulated 
saving  in  production  costs  over  the  period 
during  which  the  equipment  is  used  makes  the 
investment  very  profitable  and  the  outlay  for 
each  year  of  use  very  small. 

It  is  our  hope  that  with  such  reductions 
as  it  has  been  possible  for  the  manufacturers 
in  this  association  to  make,  coupled  with  the 
liberal  terms,  farmers  will  continue  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  machines  which  will  materially 
help  them  to  reduce  their  production  costs. 
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Sale  Horses  in  New 


York  State 


N  SPITE  of  the  depression,  or  per¬ 
haps  because  of  it,  more  heavy 
horses  are  being  offered  over  the 
auction  block  this  year  than  for 
some  time  past.  These  horses  are 
mostly  sold  in  the  larger  centers  of 
population,  although  one  dealer  I 
know  had  sold  20  carloads  during 
the  past  two  months  in  a  relatively  small  community, 
up  to  the  middle  of  January.  Where  do  all  these 
horses  come  from?  How  are  they  handled.'1  M  ho 
buys  them?  Are  they  any  good?  Are 
they  high  or  reasonable  in  price?  Is 
it  cheaper  to  buy  a  horse  than  it  is  to 
raise  one?  What  kind  are  they  with 
reference  to  market  type,  class  and 
grade?  How  much  does  it  cost  to  raise 
a  good  team  to  three  years  of  age? 

Where  can  1  buy  a  good  team  for  farm 
use,  and  how  much  will  they  cost? 

These  and  similar  questions  are  the 
ones  that  concern  the  minds  of  a  good 
many  New  York  State  farmers  today. 

Production  Costs  of  a  Three- 
Yeak-Old 

In  spite  of  increased  motive  power 
there  a  re  still  well  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  head  of  horses  now  in  use  on 
the  farms  of  New  York  State.  Prof. 

M.  W.  Harper,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  con¬ 
ducted  extensive  investigations  relative 
to  horse  cost  production.  He  states 
the  average  total  cost  to  raise  a  three- 
year-okl  for  the  entire  United  States  is 
$104.  and  the  average  cost  in  New  York 
State  is  .$129.  Based  on  present  prices 
of  feeds  these  costs  would  probably  be 
somewhat  lower.  However,  there  is  no 
way  of  telling  what  future  prices  will  be. 

Another  method  of  computation  is  to 
quote  production  in  terms  of  volume 
consumption.  The  latest  figures  avail¬ 
able  are  from  the  tests  recently  completed  at  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station,  Columbia,  Mo.,  in 
which  two  groups  of  purebred  Percheron  colts  were 
raised  to  three  years  of  age,  and  compared  on  the 
cost  basis  of  limited  and  liberal  grain  feeding,  the 
limited  group  being  fed  about  half  as  much  grain  as 
the  liberal-fed  colts.  The  colts  receiving  a  limited- 
grain  ration  were  nearly  as  large,  and  were  just 
as  healthv  at  three  years  of  age  as  those  fed  a 
liberal-grain  feed.  The  limited-grain  colts  consumed 
during  the  three  years 
a  total  of  28.31  bushels 
of  corn.  49.54  bushels  of 
oats,  792.76  lbs.  of 
wheat  bran,  2.88  tons  of 
Alfalfa  hay,  and  564 
pasture  days  per  head. 

The  grain  was  fed  in 
the  ratio  of  2-2-1  for  the 
corn,  oats  and  bran. 

Blue-grass  pasture  was 
used.  Based  on  the  aver¬ 
age  of  prices  during  the 
test,  these  limited-fed 
colts  cost  $60.87  per 
head  for  feed,  exclusive 
of  pasture. 

Source  of  Supply 

While  a  few  State 
horses  are  annually  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  well  over 
90  per  cent  of  those  in 
the  sale  rings  are  im¬ 
ported.  principally  from 
Ohio,  Illinois.  Indiana, 
and  the  Central  West. 

One  dealer  who  has 
been  in  the  horse  busi¬ 
ness  over  20  years  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  now 
buys  most  of  his  horses 
in  Chicago  and  Buffalo. 

Most  dealers  buy  direct 
from  the  central  west¬ 
ern  farmers  and,  when 
they  have  obtained  a 
carload,  have  them  as¬ 
sembled  at  a  designated 
shipping  point.  Twenty 
horses  constitute  a 
freight-car  load,  while 
28  make  up  an  express- 
car  load.  The  horses 
must  be  unloaded  and 
fed  after  36  hours  in 
transit.  It  costs  from 
$12  to  $18  per  head  to 
ship  from  Chicago  to 
Central  New  York.  On 
arrival  at  destination, 
in  towns  or  cities  of  fair 
size,  the  horses  are 
usually  unloaded  and 
led  to  rhe  barn  in 
strings  of  three  to  five 
head,  to  avoid  traffic 
congestion  and  possible 
injury.  Dealers  state  the 
present  average  price  of 
good-qualit y  farm 
chunks  in  the  Central 
West  is  from  $100  to 
$150,  with  matclie  d 
pairs  at  slightly  higher 
figures  per  head.  One 


By  R.  W.  Duck 


of  the  old-time  dealers  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
handles  only  a  very  good  quality  heavy  horse,  states 
that  in  1929  he  sold  360  horses;  in  1930  he  sold  365 
head,  and  in  1931  he  sold  300.  Dealers  who  handle 
more  variety  of  types,  and  a  somewhat  lighter  class 
of  horses  report  sales  for  1931  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
greater  than  for  the  two  previous  years  average. 

Some  dealers  make  a  practice  of  purchasing 


This  f/ood  team,  of  (trade  Belgian  mares  were  recently  sold  in  Central  New  York  for 
$325.  They  were  shipped  in  as  part  of  a  carload  from  the  Central  West. 


horses  that  are  fairly  thin.  These  can  be  obtained 
at  reasonable  prices,  particularly  in  the  late  Fall  or 
.early  Winter.  They  are  then  put  in  condition,  be¬ 
fore  being  offered  for  sale.  The  increased  selling 
value  between  a  thin  horse  and  a  fat  one  is  from  30 
to  100  per  cent.  Based  on  present  feed  prices,  it 
costs  from  $10  to  $12  to  produce  1(M)  lbs.  of  gain  on 
a  heavy  type  horse. 

Heavy  vs.  Light  Horses 

While  weight  and  scale  is  a  necessary  requisite 


for  heavy  horse  classification,  it  is  too  frequently 
considered  by  the  purchaser  as  the  only  basis  for 
distinction  and  discrimination  between  the  various 
heavy  horse  classes  and  grades.  Ask  any  group  of 
men  you  know  what  weight  and  type  of  horse  they 
prefer  for  farm  work,  and  the  great  majority  will 
say  they  prefer  a  horse  that  weighs  from  1,150  to 
1,250  in  fair  condition.  As  one  group  expressed  it  to 
me  the  other  day :  “These  big  horses  that  weigh 
from  1,550  lbs.,  and  up  to  a  ton,  may  be  best  for 
some  conditions,  where  big  hitches  are  needed,  or 
for  heavy  hauling  in  the  cities,  but 
they  do  not  stand  up  in  the  field.  We 
have  tried  them,  working  them  side  by 
side  with  the  lighter  teams,  and  the 
little  horses  wear  better  and  work 
rings  around  them  every  time.” 

Now  if  you  inquire  further  into  the 
matter  it  will  usually  be  found  that 
the  purchaser  who  tried  the  heavier 
teams  with  unfavorable  results  had 
been  accustomed  to  paying  about  $250 
for  a  fairly  good  light  team.  After 
deciding  to  try  a  heavier  class  of 
horses  he  went  to  some  dealer,  and 
stated  he  had  about  $250  to  spend  for 
a  team,  and  wanted  a  heavy-type  horse. 
He  made  weight  the  only  basis  of  the 
purchase  and  therefore  usually  ob¬ 
tained  a  horse  that  was  heavier  in 
weight,  but  inferior  in  quality,  confor¬ 
mation  and  bone  to  the  lighter  horses 
that  had  been  previously  used.  Very 
often  this  is  the  basis  of  comparison, 
that  is,  a  fairly  good  light  team  is  com¬ 
pared  to  a  team  of  heavy  plugs. 

Horses  that  weigh  1,550  lbs.  and  up, 
and  have  the  necessary  quality,  bone, 
soundness,  action  and  conformation  to 
grade  and  classify  as  draft  horses  or 
chunks  will  necessarily  cost  more  than 
light  horses  of  comparable  quality. 
They  will  also  outwork  and  outwear  them.  Draft 
horses  are  classified  on  the  market  as  light  draft, 
which  stand  from  15-3  to  16-2  hands  high  and  weigh 
from  1,600  to  1,750  lbs.;  those  classifying  as  heavy 
drafters  must  stand  from  16  to  17-2  hands  high,  and 
weigh  from  1,750  to  2,200  lbs.  Loggers  are  about  the 
same  size  and  weight  as  heavy  drafters  but  do  not 
have  as  good  quality.  These  draft  classes  require 
these  heights  and  weights  as  necessary  to  classify 


as  draft  horse,  but  it  does 


These  Percheron  colts  were  recently  raised  to  three-year-olds  on  liberal  grain  feeding ,  at  the  Missouri  Experiment 
Station,  during  which  time  they  consumed  54.81  bushels  of  corn,  99.93  bushels  of  oats.  U 534. 84  pounds  of  v  heal 
bran,  2.33  tons  of  Alfalfa  hay,  and  564  pasture  days,  per  head,  at  a  total  feed  cost  of  $86.45,  exclusive  of  pasture. 


A  Six-horse  Hitch  at  the  University  of  Idaho.  These  Perch  crons  have  the  necessary  size, 
quality,  soundness  and  action  to  classify  as  draft  horses.  To  classify  and  sell  as  drafters 
all  these  requirements.  Too  frequently  size  and  weight  are  the  only  requirements 


weight,  scale,  bone, 
a  horse  should  meet 
considered. 


not  mean  that  any  horse 
that  stands  from  16  to 
17-2  hands  high,  and 
that  weighs  from  1,750 
to  2,200  lbs.  will  classify 
and  sell  as  a  heavy 
draft  horse  in  the  horse 
markets.  T  hey  m  u  s  t 
have  action  that  is  true, 
quick,  smooth,  regular, 
long  and  open,  and  en¬ 
ergetic,  particularly  at 
the  walk.  They  must 
also  have  a  clean  bone 
of  proper  size.  The  con¬ 
form  ation  must  be 
proper  t  li  r  o  u  g  h  o  u  t, 
short  in  the  coupling, 
broad  over  tin1  loin  and 
croup,  deep  and  full  in 
the  thigh  and  gaskin, 
hoof  of  proper  propor¬ 
tion  and  hard,  and 
above  all  else  they  must 
be  sound.  All  these  and 
many  other  factors  are 
equally,  if  not  more  im¬ 
portant,  than  size  and 
weight  when  selecting  a 
work  horse. 

Most  of  the  horses 
now  being  sold  in  New 
York  State  classify  as 
farm  chunks.  Many  call 
them  d  r  a  f  t  horse  s. 
Chunks  are  a  different 
class.  They  are  divided 
into  eastern  or  export 
chunks  which  are  very 
good  type  horses,  built 
along  draft  lines,  stand¬ 
ing  from  15  to  16  hands 
high  and  weighing  from 
1,200  to  1,400  lbs. ;  farm 
chunks  weigh  about  150 
lbs.  less  and  are  about 
the  same  height.  They 
are  usually  not  quite  as 
good  quality  horses  as 
eastern  chunks.  In  all 
cases,  just  as  with  draft 
horses,  in  addition  to 
size  and  weight  these 
chunks  must  have  the 
same  qualifications  rela¬ 
tive  to  action,  born*,  con¬ 
formation,  etc.,  in  order 
to  be  properly  classed 
as  a  chunk,  otherwise 
they  are  plugs,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  they  weigh  or 
what  their  height  may 
be. 

There  is  another  class 
of  chunks  called  south¬ 
ern  chunks.  We  do  not 
see  m  a  n  y  of  t  h  e  in 
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offered  for  sale  here  in  the  East,  in  fact  this  class  has 
to  a  great  extent  disappeared  from  the  markets. 
These  horses  weigh  from  800  to  1.250  lbs.,  and  stand 
from  12  to  15-3  hands  high.  From  these  figures  it 
can  he  seen  that  they  are  more  rangy  type.  When 
I  was  in  the  South  last  Winter  I  saw  quite  a  few 
of  this  class  of  horses  on  the  plantations.  The  south¬ 
ern  soils  are  mostly  light  and  deep  cultivation  is  not 
practiced,  so  a  lighter  horse  frequently  meets  all  re¬ 
quirements.  In  many  instances  these  southern 
chunks  are  used  for  driving  or  riding  in  addition 
to  the  field  work.  They  must  have  good  action,  be 
sound  and  carry  good  clean  bone.  In  regard  to 
quality  of  bone,  one  of  the  best  descriptions  I  have 
over  heard  was  told  to  us  one  year,  by  Wayne  Dins- 
more,  at  a  meeting  in  Central  New  York,  when  he 
said  the  cannon  bone  of  a  horse  looking  at  it  from 
the  side  should  be  clean  with  the  tendons  well  de¬ 
fined.  It  should  look  like  the  blade  of  an  old  type 
straight  razor,  with  the  edge  toward  the  rear.  The 
hocks  should  also  be  clean  and  well  defined. 

Present  Prices 

At  the  public  sales  prices  vary  so  it  is  hard  to 
strike  an  average.  I  attended  a  large  public  horse 
sale  recently  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  There  were  about 
175  to  200  people  present.  The  first  team  offered 
was  a  gray  team  of  grade  Percherons,  one  mare,  one 
gelding.  They  were  well  matched,  weighed  about 
1.000  lbs.  each,  in  just  good  flesh,  not  fat,  and  were 
six  years  old  and  sound.  They  were  sold  for  $200. 
The  next  horse  led  in  was  a  good  five-year-old  grade 
chestnut  Belgian  mare,  that  would  classify  as  a  farm 
chunk.  She  brought  $124.  A  team  of  grade  Perch- 
cron  mares,  coming  six,  black,  well  matched,  and 
right  in  every  way,  only  received  a  bid  of  $217.50. 
They  were  not  sold  at  this  figure,  as  the  dealer 
stated  he  would  be  losing  money  on  them,  and  1  be¬ 
lieve  his  statement  was  correct.  They  weighed  about 
1,550  lbs.  They  were  then  divided,  and  offered  sin¬ 
gle ;  one  sold  for  $135,  the  other  one  which  was  just 
as  good,  if  not  better,  was  not  sold,  due  to  lack  of 
bids. 

Now  here  is  a  peculiar  thing  about  public  sales ; 
the  next  horse  in  the  ring  was  a  buckskin  mare,  car¬ 
rying  some  Belgian  blood  and  showing  western  type 
in  a  decided  way,  particularly  about  the  head.  Her 
manners  were  none  too  good,  although  she  was  well 
broken,  sound  and  guaranteed  to  be  a  good  willing 
worker.  The  bidding  on  her  was  spirited  and  prompt ; 
she  sold  for  $137.50.  Jim  Collins  and  I  were  stand¬ 
ing  there  talking  and  watching  the  bidding.  Jim 
turned  to  me  and  remarked,  “Can  you  figure  that 
out.  The  black  mare  on  which  no  one  would  bid, 
Avas  worth  two  of  this  kind,  and  yet  all  the  bidding 
Avas  for  the  buckskin.”  Well  you  figure  it  out ;  may¬ 
be  it  Avas  the  color.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  a 
buckskin  horse  is  always  tough.  This  may  be  true, 
but  it  is  much  safer  to  purchase  on  the  basis  of  con¬ 
formation,  manners,  quality,  soundness,  action  and 
bone.  These  odd-colored  and  odd-marked  horses  are 
always  hard  to  match,  too. 

At  several  other  sales,  and  at  private  sales,  prices 
seem  to  be  right  down  to  bed-rock  levels;  $250  to 
$300  will  buy  just  a  real  team  of  Avell  matched, 
young  mares,  that  will  classify  as  light  drafters  or 
farm  chunks,  and  go  back  on  some  farm  to  do  a 
real  day’s  work. 


Questions  About  Fruits 
Answered  By  H.  B.  Tukey 

Pollinizers  for  Apples 

I  have  a  solid  block  of  McIntosh,  about  100  trees 
four  to  eight  years  of  age.  I  expect  to  graft  a  De¬ 
licious  scion  in  each  tree  this  Spring  for  a  pollin- 
izer.  I  have  a  similar  block  of  Cortland.  What  are 
good  pollinizers  for  Cortland?  Is  the  Macoun  good? 
Are  McIntosh  and  Delicious  self-fertile?  t.  e.  s. 

Ashby,  Mass. 

All  of  the  varieties  that  you  have  mentioned  need 
pollinizers.  Fortunately  for  you  they  will  all  work 
back  and  forth,  one  with  the  other,  that  is,  Delicious, 
Cortland,  McIntosh  and  Macoun  are  satisfactory 
Avhen  planted  together.  Delicious  is  perhaps  the 
best  of  the  four  for  pollination  purposes. 

It  is  a  question  whether  you  might  not  be  better 
pleased  to  graft  over  the  entire  tree,  say  every  third 
tree  in  every  third  row,  or  perhaps  one  entire  row 
through  the  orchard,  rather  than  merely  putting  a 
single  scion  in  each  tree.  If  you  try  the  plan  of  a 
single  scion,  you  Avill  find  it  unprofitable  to  gather 
the  fruit,  Avhereas  if  you  top-Avork  entire  trees,  you 
will  be  able  to  harvest  the  fruit  and  get  something 
for  it. 


Protection  for  Wormy  Fruit 

I  have  a  garden  which  contains  among  other  things 
four  young  fruit  trees,  namely  the  Windsor  cherry, 
Bartlett  pear,  Winter  Banana  apple  and  a  plum 
whose  name  I  do  not  know.  They  haAre  borne  fruit 
two  years,  but  they  are  so  Avormy  I  cannot  use 
them.  Could  you  tell  me  what  to  spray  with?  We 
live  too  far  inland  for  a  commercial  sprayer  to  come 
for  such  a  small  job.  e.  h.  l. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

There  must  be  some  other  varieties  of  fruit  trees 
near  your  garden  or  else  you  Avould  not  secure  any 
fruit,  since  the  varieties  you  name  all  need  pollin¬ 
izers.  It  might  be  to  your  advantage  to  determine 
Avhether  there  are  any  cherry  trees  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  whether  there  are  any  plum  trees.  If  you 
do  not  find  other  varieties  nearby,  you  should  con¬ 
sider  planting  other  A’arieties  not  too  distant. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  spray  recommendations 
that  you  can  afford  to  use  and  Avliic-h  will  not  be 
more  *  trouble  than  the  fruit  Avill  be  worth.  The 
most  important  spray,  hoAvever,  for  apples  is  2% 
gallons  of  lime-sulphur  and  21/2  lbs.  lead  arsenate  in 
water  to  make  100  gallons,  applied  just  after  the 
blossoms  have  fallen.  For  the  pear  the  recommended 
spray  of  similar  importance  is  2  lbs.  copper  sulphate, 


30  lbs.  lime-sulphur,  3  lbs.  lead  arsenate,  and  one 
pint  nicotine  sulphate  in  Avater  to  make  100  gallons, 
applied  a  week  after  the  petals  have  fallen.  For 
cherries,  use  2(4  gallons  of  lime-sulphur  and  2y2  lbs. 
lead  arsenate  in  Avater  to  make  100  gallons,  applied 
when  Early  Richmond  cherries  show  red,  and  again 
Avhen  Montmorency  cherries  shoAv  red.  For  the  plum 
use  two  gallons  lime-sulphur  and  2(4  lbs.  lead  arse¬ 
nate  in  water  to  make  100  gallons,  making  applica¬ 
tions  immediately  after  the  shucks  are  off  the  young 
fruit  trees  and  again  two  to  three  weeks  later,  but 
omitting  the  lead  arsenate  in  this  application. 


Pollinizers  for  Fruit  Trees 

Tavo  years  ago  this  Spring  I  planted  several  one- 
year-old  fruit  trees  in  my  small  garden ;  tAvo  De¬ 
licious  apple,  one  Italian  plum,  and  one  peach  tree. 
Will  these  trees  bear  fruit  as  they  are,  or  must  they 
have  other  apple,  plum  and  peach  trees  near  them  to 
pollinize  them?  How  soon  may  I  expect  fruit? 

Lincoln  Park,  Mich.  mrs.  r.  l.  h. 

Both  the  apple  and  the  plum  need  pollinizers.  For 
the  apple  Oldenburg,  Wealthy  or  McIntosh  are  sug¬ 
gested.  The  first  named  is  an  early  variety,  Wealthy 
is  a  Fall  sort — both  Avell  suited  to  the  home  garden. 
McIntosh  is  an  early  Winter  apple,  which  is  also 
highly  regarded.  For  the  Italian  plum  you  might 
find  Reine  Claude,  commonly  called  Green  Gage,  a 
good  addition.  The  peach,  unless  it  be  the  J.  H. 
Hale  variety,  will  set  fruit  Avith  its  oaaui  pollen. 

You  may  expect  fruit  from  the  apples  four  to  six 
years  after  they  are  set ;  for  the  peach  three  to  six 
years ;  and  the  plum  three  to  six  years. 


Plum  Trees  Fail  to  Bear 

Could  you  gWe  me  some  advice  on  what  to  do  Avith 
my  young  plum  trees?  They  are  about  five  years 
old.  Every  year  they  are  full  of  blossoms,  but  bear 
no  fruit.  They  seem  to  be  healthy.  p.  r. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

First  of  all  you  should  look  into  the  matter  of 
pollination  for  your  plum  trees,  since  most  plums  re¬ 
quire  a  second  variety  to  insure  the  setting  of  fruit. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  this  is  the  trouble,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  trees  bloom,  but  fail  to  set.  Another 
suggestion  is  to  make  an  application  of  nitrate  of 
soda  or  ammonium  sulphate  at  the  rate  of  about  tAvo 
or  three  pounds  to  each  tree  in  the  early  Spring, 
just  as  neAv  groAvtli  starts.  This  will  help  to  set  the 
fruit. 

You  should  also  consider  protection  of  the  fruit 
by  spraying.  The  approved  spray  recommendation 
is  as  folloAvs :  (1)  Tavo  gallons  lime-sulphur  and  2 (4 
lbs.  lead  arsenate  in  water  to  make  100  gallons,  ap~- 
plied  just  after  the  shucks  are  off  the  young  trees; 
(2)  tAVO  gallons  lime-sulphur  in  Avater  to  make  100 
gallons  applied  tAvo  to  three  Aveeks  later,  before  a 
rainy  period;  and  (3)  the  same  material  applied 
later  during  the  season  before  the  fruit  ripens,  and 
applied  likeAvise  before  rainy  periods. 


Pollinizers  for  R.  I.  Greening  and  Baldwin 

I  was  interested  to  see  your  remarks  regarding 
R.  I.  Greenings  and  IlaldAA’ins  being  poor  pollinizers. 
as  I  have  an  orchard  just  coming  into  bearing  that 
is  about  half  and  half  R.  I.  Greening  and  BaldAvin. 
What  Avould  you  recommend  to  overcome  this  diffi¬ 
culty?  A  few  of  the  apple  trees  have  died  out,  and 
so  AA  ould  have  some  space  to  plant  other  varieties. 
There  are  about  150  apple  trees  in  the  orchard, 
Avhich  at  present  has  peaches  as  “fillers.”  How 
many  apple  trees  of  a  different  variety  should  I 
plant  to  produce  satisfactory  pollinization  results? 

Millbrook,  N.  Y.  Ar.  J.  m. 

It  is  true  that  R.  I.  Greening  and  BaldAvin  are  not 
satisfactory  Avhen  planted  together.  Among  the  va¬ 
rieties  which  you  might  consider  in  your  section  are 
McIntosh  and  Cortland,  both  of  which  are  satisfac¬ 
tory.  At  the  same  time,  for  the  benefit  of  the  va¬ 
riety  which  you  use  for  a  pollinizer,  you  should  have 
a  fourth  variety  to  pollinate  it.  since  BaldAvin  and 
Greening  are  not  good  pollinizers  in  general  for  any 
variety.  Delicious  is  one  that  might  be  used,  as  are 
also  Wealthy  and  Oldenburg.  Northern  Spy  and 
Rome  Beauty  could  be  used  but  they  are  rather  late 
in  blooming. 

The  ideal  arrangement  for  pollinizers  is  eA'ery 
third  tree  in  every  third  row,  so  that  a  pollinizer  is 
adjacent  to  each  tree  to  be  pollinated.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  difficult  to  harvest  fruit  from  trees  scat¬ 
tered  in  this  way  through  the  orchard,  so  it  is  better 
to  plant  every  third,  fourth  or  fifth  row  solid  to  the 
desired,  variety,  lif  general,  four  adjacent  rows  is 
the  maximum  for  any  one  variety. 


Chinese  Cabbage  is  Increasing  in 
Popularity 

Many  requests  for  information  on  the  growing  and 
general  care  of  Chinese  cabbage  indicate  the  increas¬ 
ing  interest  in  this  crop  in  the  East.  It  is  being 
groAvn  noAv  in  a  limited  way,  but  could  easily  be  in¬ 
creased,  because  of  its  good  eating  and  keeping 
qualities. 

Chinese  cabbage  is  not  a  head  cabbage,  but  re¬ 
sembles  romaine  or  cos  lettuce  and  Swiss  chard, 
both  in  growth  and  appearance.  It  is  larger.  Iioav- 
ever,  and  has  a  large  and  prominent  leaf  mid-rib.  It 
requires  a  rich  or  well-fertilized  soil,  an  abundance 
of  moisture,  and  a  cool  season.  A  quick  growth  is 
important. 

The  three  important  varieties  in  the  United  States 
are  the  Wong  Bole,  Pe-Tsai  and  Chihli.  The  Wong 
Bole  variety  is  short  and  thick.  The  Pe-Tsai  is 
longer  groAving  with  a  head  from  12  to  15  inches  in 
length,  and  the  Chihli  groAvs  still  longer  and  more 
slender,  averaging  from  15  to  20  inches.  The  quality 
of  all  varieties  is  good. 


Chinese  cabbage  will  thrive  best  in  cool  weather. 
Therefore  it  is  grown  most  successfully  in  the  early 
Spring  or  the  late  Fall.  For  the  Spring  crop  the 
seeds  are  soavii  in  flats  or  under  glass  about  four 
AA-eeks  before  field  planting  and  the  plants  trans¬ 
planted  into  the  open  in  early  May.  For  the  late 
crop  the  seed  may  be  sown  either  directly  in  the 
ground,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  15  to  18  inches  in 
the  row,  or  it  may  be  soavii  in  a  seed  bed  and  the 
plants  transplanted,  similar  to  the  Spring  crop.  The 
latter  method  is  often  desirable,  especially  if  other 
crops  in  the  garden  are  still  occupying  the  ground, 
and  Avill  be  harvested  before  the  plants  are  ready 
to  lie  set  into  the  open. 

The  fertilizing  of  this  crop  is  similar  to  that  of 
cabbage.  If  the  soil  is  not  avoI  1  supplied  Avith  humus, 
manure  should  be  applied.  A  commercial  fertilizer, 
high  in  potash,  is  recommended,  and  should  contain 
from  3  to  5  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  8  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  8  to  10  per  cent  of  potash.  An  ap¬ 
plication  of  from  1,000  to  1,800  lbs.  is  recommended 
per  acre  of  ground. 

Chinese  cabbage  is  harvested  when  the  heads  are 
developed.  They  are  cut  similarly  to  cabbage;  the 
outer  leaA'es  are  removed  and  the  young  tender  cen¬ 
ters  used  either  raw  as  a  salad  or  cooked.  It  can 
be  stored  for  three  to  four  weeks  after  cutting,  and 
has  been  kept  in  cold  storage  for  as  long  as  (  avo 
months.  It  Avill  take  about  70  days  to  mature  a  good 
crop  of  Chinese  cabbage.  c.  n.  nissley. 


Wild  Animal  Experiences 

The  story  told  by  Mr.  Griffin  of  experience  in 
Maine  recalled  some  strange  experiences  of  my  own. 
and  doubtless  most  people  who  live  in  isolated  lo¬ 
calities  have  had  others  just  as  strange.  The  first 
happened  during  a  season  of  excessive  drought,  and 
animals,  both  wild  and  domestic,  suffered  terribly 
from  lack  of  Avater.  We  had  four  wells,  and  these 
did  not  supply  our  household  needs,  and  water  for 
l  he  stock  had  to  be  carried  in  barrels  from  a  rher 
some  distance  away.  A  20-gallon  jar  of  this  water 
Avas  kept  just  inside  the  kitchen  door.  One  hot  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  AA'hen  AA’e  were  eating  dinner  aa'o  were 
startled  by  the  barking  of  a  dog  outside  the  kitchen 
door,  which  opened  on  the  porch,  and  the  noise  of 
what  sounded  like  an  animal  with  hoofs  walking 
about  on  the  porch  floor.  At  "that  time  neither  we 
nor  our  neighbor  OAvned  a  dog,  so  Ave  had  reason  to 
be  puzzled,  and  the  entire  family  Avas  so  curious 
that  when  I  left  the  table  to  im*estigate  they  all 
folloAA'ed  me.  I  opened  the  door  (cautiously.  I'll  ad¬ 
mit)  and  a  large  black  and  Avhite  dog  pushed  his 
Avay  confidently  into  the  room  closely  folloAved  by  a 
full-grown  doe.  We  all  fell  back  in  amazement 
Avliile  dog  and  deer  drank  their  fill  from  our  jar  of 
precious  water.  When  their  thirst  was  satisfied  the 
dog  turned  to  the  door  and  barked  to  be  let  out  just 
as  he  had  to  be  admitted.  We  offered  both  animals 
food,  but  they  refused  to  eat,  and  seamed  timid  and 
anxious  to  leaA-e  noAv  that  their  thirst  Avas  satisfied, 
so  I  opened  the  door  and  they  ran  out,  crossed  the 
field,  jumped  a  wall  into  the  Avoods,  and  we  never 
saw  them  again. 

Another  time,  late  in  the  Fall,  Avhen  the  ground 
Avas  coA'ered  AA’ith  dead  leaves,  my  sister  was  going  to 
a  neighbor's  and  she  saw  three  small,  brown  animals 
about  the  size  of  kittens,  following  closely  at  her 
heels.  Astonished,  she  picked  them  up  and  brought 
them  into  the  house.  They  Avere  baby  coons.  We 
never  found  the  mother  and  the  babies  became 
family  pets,  following  the  family  about  like  dogs. 
My  sister  had  several  offers  for  them,  as  their  fur 
Avas  valuable,  but  she  would  not  sell  them.  At  night 
they  AA’ere  kept  in  a  pen.  and  noisy  creatures  they 
were,  worse  than  a  barking  dog.  But  one  morning 
AA’e  found  the  pen  open  and  the  coons  gone.  We 
searched  the  neighborhood  and  only  one  Avas  found 
and  lie  was  dead.  Apparently  he  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  barn  some  distance  aAvay  as  he  was  found 
there  tangled  in  some  rope  that  had  choked  him  to 
death.  There  AA’as  a  bruise  on  his  head  as  if  he 
might  have  been  hit  Avith  a  club,  and  this  led  us  to 
belieA-e  that  they  had  been  stolen,  striking  them  in 
the  head  with  a  club  to  kill  or  stun.  This  one  re¬ 
vived  and  escaped,  but  did  not  knoAv  the  Avav  home. 

Just  one  more  incident.  This  happened  the  year 
Ave  entered  the  World  War,  and  no  NeAv  England 
farmer  will  forget  the  terrible  severity  of  the 
AA’eatlier.  BeloAV  zero  temperature  and  blizzards 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  Avild  life  to  procure 
either  food  or  drink  and  hundreds  perished. 

It  AA’as  just  after  dusk  and  \Are  had  our  lamps 
lighted.  I  looked  up  from  my  Avorlc  to  see  a  large 
lynx  looking  in  the  AvindoAV.  The  next  day  a  neigh¬ 
bor  reported  him  around  her  house,  and  AA’e  found 
evidence  of  his  presence  in  our  shed  and  eating  the 
scraps  deposited  there  for  the  pigs  and  hens.  Then 
one  night  my  brother  found  him  in  the  harness 
room  behind  the  door.  Evidently  someone  had  left 
the  door  open  and  then  someone  else  had  passed  by 
Inter  and  closed  it,  shutting  the  animal  in.  It 
seemed  too  bad  to  kill  the  creature  that  had  been 
forced  into  civilization  in  order  to  live,  but  it  was 
dangerous  to  have  him  about  where  there  Avas  young 
stock  and  children,  so  it  was  accomplished  arid  the 
hide  sold.  m.e.c. 

Massachusetts. 


Lavender;  Eremurus 

1- — Will  you  give  me  information  about  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  lavender  plants  from  seed?  I  Avould  like  to 
raise  it  for  sale  at  a  roadside  stand,  but  liaA’e  had 
no  success  in  getting  the  seed  to  germinate.  Is  it 
a  seed  that  has  to  be  planted  as  soon  as  it  ripens, 
or  what  is  the  matter?  What  are  the  general  cul¬ 
tural  directions?  2. — Also  I  should  like  the  general 
directions  for  the  culture  of  Eremurus.  g.  r.  h. 

NeAv  Jersey. 

Lavender  seed  does  not  germinate  Avell  except 
when  fresh,  and  our  own  experience  with  the  seed 
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Iras  been  discouraging.  We  are  now  try¬ 
ing  it  in  the  window,  sowing  in  a  pan  of 
light  soil  covered  with  a  pane  of  glass, 
which  is  giving  good  results.  One  of  our 
greenhouse  friends  wrote  us  that  he 
raised  it  under  glass,  treating  the  plant 
as  an  annual  because  it  did  not  survive 
the  Winter  with  him,  but  the  usual  meth¬ 
od  of  propagation  is  by  cuttings  of  one 
season’s  growth,  taken  with  a  heel  of 
older  wood,  in  Fall  or  Spring.  The  lav¬ 
ender  likes  a  dry  light  soil  with  full  sun  ; 
lime  is  congenial  to  it. 

The  Eremurus  likes  rich  moist  soil,  but 
it  must  be  well-drained.  During  the 
flowering  period  it  must  have  plenty  of 
water,  but  none  afterwards.  After  flow¬ 
ering  the  leaves  disappear  entirely,  but 
reapper  very  early  in  Spring,  when  the 
forming  flower  stalk  must  be  given  pro¬ 
tection  from  late  frosts ;  it  is  usual  to 
invert  a  box  over  the  plant  until  there  is 
no  more  danger  from  frost.  Protection 
is  needed  in  the  Winter;  sometimes  this 
is  given  by  mounding  dry  coal  ashes  over 
the  crown,  or  a  box  with  a  watertight 
top  filled  with  dry  leaves.  The  plants  are 
magnificent  when  in  bloom ;  a  strong  root 
will  produce  a  spike  eight  feet  high,  with 
a  raceme  of  starry,  rose-colored,  white 
or  yellow  flowers  four  feet  long,  remain¬ 
ing  in  bloom  for  a  month. 


Orchard  Seedlings 

Short  Course  for  Future  Fruit 
Inspectors 

Future  fruit,  vegetable,  and  potato  in¬ 
spectors  were  given  a  brief  but  intensive 
course  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
from  March  22  to  24  by  State-Federal 
inspectors,  Bureau  of  Markets,  Harris¬ 
burg,  and  members  of  the  college  staff. 
The  instruction  was  designed1  to  give  the 
future,  inspectors  all  possible  training-  m 
advance,  so  that  when  the  need  for  their 
services  arises  this  Summer,  it  will  re¬ 
quire  little  time  to  finish  the  remaining 
preparations  for  their  active  service.  The 
principal  speaker  was  Wells  A.  Sherman, 
Chief,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  talked  on 
the  development  of  standardization  and 
its  effects  on  the  marketing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  also  described  the  market¬ 
ing  activities  of  his  department  division. 
College  professors  aided  with  disease 
apd  insect  identification,  as  well  as  with 
information  on  varieties.  After  demon¬ 
strations  of  correct  potato  and  apple 
grading,  and  a  discussion  of  the  United 
States  standard  grades  for  the  other  fruits 
and  vegetables  having  such  grades,  the 
class  had  the  opportunity  of  showing  their 
knowledge  by  grading  apples  and  potatoes 
and  by  taking  a  written  examination. 
About  25  young  men  took  the  course, 
most  of  them  college  students.  Those 
passing  the  requirements  will  be  called  for 
work  this  Summer  when  needed. 

Revised  Apple  Insect  Bulletin 

Fanners’  Bulletin  No.  1270,  The  More 
Important  Apple  Insects,  a-  revision  of  a 
bulletin  first  issued  in  1922,  will  be  found 
of  value  to  most  fruit-growers.  It  is  well 
illustrated  and  contains  much  of  interest 
regrading  insect  pests  in  the  apple 
orchard.  Your  U.  S.  Congressman  can 
supply  it  free,  or  else  try  the  Office  of 
Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Trial  Shipment  of  Barreled  Peaches 
to  Germany 

The  high  German  tariff  on  canned 
goods  has  limited  the  possibilities  of 
marketing  canned  California  peaches  in 
that  country.  The  tariff,  however,  is 
relatively  low  on  fruits  preserved  in 
containers  not  hermetically  sealed,  such 
as  barrels.  The  German  view  is  that 
fruits  in  such  containers  are  unfinished 
products,  further  treatment  being  neces¬ 
sary  in  Germany,  hence  promoting  German 
industry.  The  cling  peaches,  peeled  whole 
and  halved,  were  sent  in  paraffin  lined 
50-gallon  spruce  barrels ;  two  types  of 
preserving  solutions  were  used.  The 
barrels  were  shipped  from  Sap  Francisco 
to  Germany  via  the  Panama  Canal,  ar¬ 
riving  in-  Germany  nearly  a  month  later 
without  any  loss  from  spoilage,  although 
some  of  the  fruit  was  too  soft  to  be  re¬ 
packed  as  halves  or  whole  peaches. 
European  canners  and  California  pro¬ 
ducers  plan  to  cooperate  in  further  tests 
this  yeai*. 

Spraying  Costs 

Members  of  the  Washington  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Wenat¬ 
chee,  Washington,  speaking  before  the 
Washington  State  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion  in  their  December  meeting,  point  out 
that  the  cost  of  any  spray  treatment  for 
insect  control  has  most  often  been  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  of 
materials  alone.  They  maintain  that  the 
cost's  should  not  only  include  the  actual 
costs  of  such  material  but  also  the  costs 
of  the  loss  in  grade  of  the  fruit  going 
into  the  cull  pile  or  falling  into  lower 
grades  because  of  that  particular  treat¬ 
ment.  In  other  words,  they  feel  that  the 
results  of  any  spray  are  just  as  much 
paid  of  the  actual  spraying  costs  as  the 
material  itself  and  its  application. 

The  World’s  Worst  Apples 

The  world’s  worst  apples,  a  title  which 
takes  in  a  lot  of  territory,  has  been  be¬ 
stowed  by  two  representatives  of  the 
Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society,  ob¬ 
serves  Virginia  Fruit.  These  two  men 
should  know  whereof  they  speak,  since 
that  has  been  their  business  to  wateh  the 
world’s  apples  as  they  arrive  in  the 


London  and  Liverpool  markets,  the  great¬ 
est  fruit  and  produce  markets  of  the 
world.  The  doubtful  honor  has  been 
awarded  to  apples  from  Virginia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  New  York,  for  of  all  the 
fruit  from  all  the  world,  the  apples  arriv¬ 
ing  from  the  Appalachian  district  and 
New  York  State  was  the  poorest  in  grade, 
condition,  and  method  of  handling,  says 
Mr.  Ralston,  a  Virginian,  one  of  the  two 
observers.  Why?  Because  of  color,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Virginia,  maturity — green  or 
overripe,  decay,  and  shrinkage.  Excessive 
bruising  in  an  effort  to  prevent  slack 
packs  is  an  important  factor  in  condition. 
Apples  must  not  be  packed  and  shipped 
in  90  degree  temperatures  unless  pre¬ 
cooled  or  rushed  to  refrigeration,  enclosing 
apples  in  barrels  at  that  temperature  is 
like  putting  them  in  fireless  cookers;  they 
go  to  pieces  very  quickly,  often  arriving 
on  the  market  in  a  slimy  mush. 

Orchard  Management  in  1932 
E.  C.  Auchter,  principal  horticulturist, 
II.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  makes 
the  following  recommendations- in  summa¬ 
rizing  his  article  on  orchard  manage¬ 
ment  for  1932  in  the  Maryland  Fruit 
Grower  for  March.  “In  summary,  I  would 
say  that  poor  vai’ieties,  poor  blocks,  and 
poor  individuals  should  be  eliminated. 
After  this  is  done,  we  must  remember  that 
quality  fruit  is  demanded.  Some  of  the 
factors  that  influence  orchard  sales  to  the 
consumer  are,  (1)  quality,  (2)  color, 
(3)  uniform  size,  (4)  price,  (5)  freedom 
from  bruises,  (6)  variety,  and  (7)  free¬ 
dom  from  disease  and  insect  injury.  We 
must,  therefore,  have  good  clean  well- 
colored  fruit.  We  know  that  we  need  a 
high  yield  per  acre  in  order  to  reduce  the 
cost  per  bushel.  You  must,  therefore, 
study  your  own  conditions  and  determine 
how  far  you  should  go  in  reducing  your 
soil  management,  pruning,  fertilization, 
and  thinning  practices  and  still  secure 
good  crops  of  high  quality  fruit.  Surely 
the  fruit  which  is  produced  must  be  well 
sprayed, .  carefully  handled,  px*operly 
packed  in  the  most  desirable  packages, 
advertised  well  and  merchandized  properly 
if  you  are  to  compete  with  other  regions 
in  this  and  other  countries.” 

R.  II.  SUDDS. 


Varieties  of  Mignonette 

These  popular  annuals  never  seem  to 
be  forgotten  or  out  of  date  in  even  the 
finest  gardens;  the  pleasant  fragrance  is 
always  acceptable  to  most  people,  and  the 
flowers  are  indispensable  wherever  cut 
flowers  are  sold  or  used.  There  are  now 
many  varieties.  The.  small  or  old-fash¬ 
ioned  kind  has  given  way  to  the  larger 
or  giant  varieties,  but  the  increase  in 
size  of  the-  flowers  has  to  a  large  extent 
been  accompanied  by  more  or  less  loss  of 
fragrance,  as  some  varieties  have  been  a 
cross  of  the  perennial  Reseda  which  has 
little  or  no  odor.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  excellent  sorts  that  not  only 
have  a  good  fragrance  but  are  very,  at¬ 
tractive  in  color  as  well.  While  the  old- 
fashioned  giants  of  the  florists’  shops  are 
still  grown  commercially,  they  do  not 
seem  so  attractive  to  the  writer  as  those 
with  more  distinctively  colored  flowers, 
white,  red  and  yellow,  and.  when  these 
are  grown  in  good  rich  soil  with  cool  tem¬ 
perature  and  plenty  of  moisture  they 
leave  little  to  be  desired.  At  the  head  of 
the  list  for  large  varieties  I  think  we  can 
place  Red  Goliath  or  Golden  Giant,  as 
the  name  indicates,  is  one  of  the  best 
both  for  fragrance  and  color  and  the 
habit  of  growth  is  also  good  if  given 
plenty  of  room.  The  color  is  not  only 
distinct  but  strikingly  so  when  given  plen¬ 
ty  of  air  and  light.  Golden  Giant  is  also 
an  excellent  variety  as  the-  color  is  not 
only  a  pleasing  shade  of  yellow  but  the 
habit  and  fragrance  are  also-  good  and  it 
forms  a  striking  contrast  if  grown  with 
the  first  mentioned  sort.  Of  the  white 
vax-ieties  White  Pearl  is  probably  as  good 
as  any  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  large 
full  trusses  of  flowers  and  good  habit  and 
fragrance.  Massing  in  large  beds  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  giant,  sorts-,  do  not  seem  so 
great,  but  where  the  flowers  are  used  sin¬ 
gly  they  show  off  well  at  once.  For  mass¬ 
ing  or  growing  in  large  quantities  the 
older  varieties  answer  a  very  good  pur¬ 
pose,  and  as  a  rule  grow  smaller  and 
more  compact,  and  the  old  Golden  Queen 
is  an  excellent  sort  of  good  coloi-. 

Mignonette  requires  good,  soil  to  grow 
well  and  it  can  hardly  be  too  rich  as  long 
as  the  drainage  is  good.  Leaf  mold  is  an 
excellent  fertilizer  and  ground  bone  is 
also  good,  but  the  latter  should  be  incor¬ 
porated  or  mixed  with  the  soil  some  little 
time  before  use  in  order  to  avoid  spores 
of  fungus  and  mildew.  All  the  migno¬ 
nettes  are  easily  grown  from  seed,  and 
the  plants  can  be  transplanted  easily  if 
taken  when  very  small,  and  for  outdoor 
use  can  easily  be  started  in  a  cold-frame 
or  even  in  a  box  covered  with  glass.  I 
have  purposely  avoided  mentioning  the 
odorless  varieties  of  the  Reseda,  as  to  my 
mind  they  lack  the  best  characteristics  of 
this  class  of  plants.  H.  w.  iiales. 


Our  Next  Coast  to  Coast 
Tour 

At  Norwich,  Conn.,  Grange,  on  March 
9,  my  husband  and  I  gave  an  illustrated 
talk  on  The  R.  N.-Y.  Coast  to  Coast 
Tour.  We  had  quite  an  audience  and 
everyone  seemed  to  be  interested.  We  had 
charge  of  the  entii*e  program  and  we 
opened  the  exercises  by  singing  “Colum¬ 
bia,  Gem  of  the  Ocean.”  A  little  further 


along  one  of  our  members  sang  “By  the 
Waters  of  Minnetonka,”  after  we  had 
mentioned  Lake  Minnetonka.  She  also 
rendered  “When  the  Moon  Comes  Over 
the  Mountain”  when  we  came  to  the 
mountain  scenes.  We  also  had  a  recita¬ 
tion  “America  for  Me.”  We  closed  with 
the  singing  of  “America  the  Beautiful.” 
If  I  had  known  when  I  took  the  trip  that 
anyone  would  ask  me  to  tell  about  it,  I 
would  have  collected  more  cards,  but  with 
what  cards  I  had,  my  camera  pictures 
and  folders,  I  managed  to  make  a  very 
good  exhibit. 

The  County  Home  loaned  me  the  pic¬ 
ture  machine  with  which  I  showed  my 
pictures,  and  in  return  I  showed  the  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  children  there  the  evening 
before  the  Grange  meeting.  With  ice 
cream  and  lollypops  furnished  by  the 
Grange,  and  the  pictures,  the  children 
had  a  wonderful  time.  They  begged  us 
to  come  again,  so  maybe  some  time  in  the 
future  we’ll  go  again. 

I  look  at  every  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
hoping  to  find  another  trip  scheduled.  I 
would  love  to  go  on  another  one,  and 
would  prefer  to  have  Pasadena,  Calif.,  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  next  trip.  MRS.  R.  M.  C. 

Connecticut. 

The  third  R.  N.-Y.  Coast  to  Coast  Tour 
will  take  in  California  as  our  friend 
wishes.  Details  of  the  trip  will  appear 
later. 


Business  Bits 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  1932  Catalog 
celebrates  the  60th  anniversary  of  this 
great  mail  order  house— a  good  place  to 
buy,  and  an  immense  variety.  Mail  order 
stores  at  Chicago ;  Kansas  City ;  St. 
Paul;  Baltimore;  Oakland,  Calif;  Fort 
Worth;  Portland,  Ore;  Denver;  Albany, 
N.  Y. 


The  American  Cyauamid  Co.,  535  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  sends  free  on  request, 
these  attractive  and  useful  booklets :  “Am- 
mo-Phos  High-Analysis  Fertilizers  for 
Potatoes,”  and  “Grassland  Fertilization 
and  Management,  on  Hay  and  Pasture- 
Belt  Dairy  Farms.” 


“Grasselli  Spray  Products”  is  a  book¬ 
let  sent:  free  to  inquirers  by  the  Grasselli 
Chemical  Co.,  629  Euclid  Ave.,  'Cleveland, 
Ohio,  featuring  Dittos,  the  non-arsenical 
remedy  for  the  Mexican  bean  beetle,  and 
other  practical  spray  products. 
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Casio  f  CORNELL  11  SEED  CORN. 
3otJ.C  1  One  of  the  earliest  strains  grown. 

II.  S.  FER HIS  •  -  ATWATER,  N.  Y. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  Certified  Seed  Potatoes. 

Geo.  Mehlenbacher  -  -  Wayland,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  CRASS— Buy  from  Grower,  $1.50 
per  bushel.  0.  G.  LESHER  -  Greencastle,  Pa. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  in  assertion  recognized  by 

the  college  as  the  best  for  growing  good  seed  potatoes. 

H.  L.  H0DNETT  &  SONS,  FILLMORE,  NEW  YORK. 


YOUR 

OPPORTUNITY 

Your  opportunity  to  have 
permanent  Life  Insurance 
protection  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost.  Your  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  is  offering  to¬ 
day  a  policy  with  premiums 
for  the  first-five-years  at 
about  half  the  cost  of  an  Or¬ 
dinary  Life  Policy.  This 
policy  carries  conversion 
privileges  and  for  a  small 
additional  premium  will  pay 
double  indemnity  in  case  of 
accidental  death. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
further  and  write  us  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Home  Office:  State  Tower  Bldg. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  _ 

Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  foroup 
free  Catalog!  Shows  you  howyou 
tan  save  money  by  buying  direct 
Irom  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
flasket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

Hew  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  lit  New  Albany  ,ln<L 


v:  Burn  Weeds  While  Green; 


Xt YuV  Clean  up  the  modern,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hauck 
Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth— seed  and 
Svywm/  stalk.  All  year  use  for  country  place,  farm,  orchard, 
[  Yja  park.  Does  4  men's  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 

IWgSL  New,  low-priced  unit.  HAUCK  MFG.  CO.t 

^  123  Tenth  Street.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Yr 

EXT  ENSIO  N  LADDERS 

20  to  40  ft.,  26c  per  ft.  Freight  prepaid. 

A.  L.  FERRIS,  MFR.  Box  245  INTERLAKEN, N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES  We  vai  - every 


PAY 


grower  of  straw- 
berries  for  a 
customer.  We 
want  every  cus¬ 
tomer  to  be  our 
friend.  Let’s  get  started.  We 
have  a  berry  book  tor  you  that 
may  prove  interesting  and  help¬ 
ful.  No  charge.  No  obligation. 
Address  The  W.  F.  Allen  Cc. 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


NEW  Blakemore  Strawberry  Plants— New  ground  raised 

$3.00—1000.  ROBERT  SMITH  -  Nassawadox,  Va. 


varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  beautifiers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  ail 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  $1.  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Macedon,  N.  1. 


SWiilrl  I  .Illfr'SPond.  Fragrant,  hardy,  bloom 
viuiva  L1UVO  thig  Summer.  White,  3  roots, 

$1.00:  10,  $2.75.  Pink,  $1.00  each,  delivered  with 
directions.  Ask  for  lull  list  of  Aquatics. 

S.  B.  HUTTON,  Box  N,  PEMBERTON,  N.  J. 


1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs 


in  beautiful 
mixed  colors 

Sent  prepaid  for  $  t  .00.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS— 75  large  bulbs,  15  varieties  named,  VA" 
up,  $1.  125  medium  bulbs,  15  varieties  named.  %" 
to  VA"  *1,  prepaid.  Ask  for  list.  H.  L.  Peinze,  Norlhboro.Mass. 
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LADI0LUS  $1.25  Postpaid.  Exhibition 


R1II  RC  mixed,  guar,  to  bloom. 

dULdj  x.ott’s  l’ansy  Cardens,  French  toon,  \.  J . 


Rnvia/nnd  Western  N.  Y.  grown,  2-yr.  heavy  rooted, 
UUA  W1  UUU  *0  pel- 100.  Th.F.v.  d.  Meulen,  Dunkirk,  V  Y. 


ASPARAGUS 


Rhubarb 

Horseradish 

ROOTS 

One  and  Two  Years  Old— Guaranteed  True  to  Nome 

CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  (Including  Latham)  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberry  and  Strawberry  Diants.  All  leading 
varieties  at  “DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”  Prices,  in¬ 
teresting,  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free. 

L.  &  F.  DON  l)i:HO  Box  4  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

FROSTPROOF 

CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

All  varieties — $  1 .00  thousand.  Tomato  and  Improved! 
Certified  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants— $1.50  tin  usaud. 
Peppers — $2.00  thou.  Coleman  Plant  Farms,  Tifton,  (Ja. 


MILLIONS  Field  Grown  Frost-Disease  Proof  Cabbage 
and  Onion  Plants.  Leading  varieties:  500 — 
1,000—  $1.75.  prepaid.  Expressed:  $1.00—1,000;  5.000— 
$4.00.  Tomato,  other  plants — May,  June  delivery.  Get 
prices.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


parr  Pres,  hoover 

met  and  TALISMAN 

with  1 2  Everblcoming  ROSES  $  ^  .85 

14  in  all,  including  BOTH  Insured 

0  livery 

President  HOOVER  and  TALISMAN  FREE 

Twelve  of  the  loveliest  Everblooming  Roses,  in¬ 
cluding  many  popular  new  varieties,  and  in 
addition  the-  recent  Gold  Medal  Winners  FREE: 
President  Hoover,  rich  mange  and  gold:  Talisman, 
gorgeous  multi-color,  blended  gold,  apricot  and 
oJd  rose.  In  all  14  big,  strong  2-year'  plants, 
guaranteed  to  bloom  within  a  few  weeks  from 
planting.  The  twelve  are:  HOLLYWOOD,  new 
dark  rose:  ROSLYN,  new  golden  yellow;  MRS. 

F.  R.  PIERSON,  new  dazzling  scarlet;  JOANNA 
HILL,  dark  yellow;  ROSE  HILL,  deep  rose  pink; 
ROSE  MARIE,  rose  pink;  M  M  E.  BUTTERFLY, 
mistlike  pink;  A  Kid  IE  LAURIE,  flesh  pink; 
BRIARCLIFF,  glistening  rose  pink;  TEMPLAR, 
bright  red;  PREMIER  SUPREME,  deep  pink; 
SOUVENIR  de  CLAUDIUS  PERNET,  sunflower 
yellow. 

Any  8  of  these  Roses,  with-  EITHER  President 
Hoover  OR  Talisman  FREE,  $2.65. 

Order  today,  we’ll  ship  immediately  and  send 
“The  Rose  Lovers’  Guide,”  practical  garden 
manual,  FREE  with  every  order.  Write  for  free 
Catalog. 

Honorable  Treatment  Guaranteed 

Reynolds’ FarmsSouthRNoFrwaDik,2conn. 
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SPECIAL  BARGAINS! 

To  get  our  Products  more  widely  distributed, 
knowing  that  they  will  make  good,  producing  re¬ 
peat  orders,  we  offer: 

APPLE  TREES,  2-.vr. ,  4-5  ft.  Baldwin,  Cort¬ 
land,  Delicious.  Greening.  King.  McIntosh  Bed, 
Borne  Beauty,  Spy,  Wealthy  at  15c. 

PEAR  TREES,  2-yr.,  Bartlett,  Clapps  Favorite, 
Sheldon,  Seckel.  4-5  ft..  15c. 

CHERRY  TREES,  large  Montmorency,  2-yr. 
4-5  ft.,  15c. 

PEACH  TREES,  2-3%  ft..  Carman,  Elberta, 
Hale,  Bochester,  South  Haven,  10c. 

25  Columbian  (purple)  Baspberry,  $1.00. 

25  Plum  Farmer  (black)  Baspberry,  $1.00. 

25  VIKING,  new,  red.  early,  heavy  yielder,  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  disease-resistant  Baspberry.  $1.50. 

Premier  (extra  early)  100  Strawberry'  Plants, 
$1.00. 

Concord  Grapes,  2-yr.  No.  1,  10c. 

American  Arbor  Vitae,  2-3  ft.,  $1.00. 

Arbor  Vitae  Pyramidal,  2-3  ft..  $1.25. 

Irish  Juniper,  2-3  ft.,  $1.25. 

Paul’s  Scarlet  Climbing  Bose,  25c. 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  25c;  Spiraea.  Van  Houttei,  25c. 

No  order  accepted  for  less  than  $1.00. 

These  Bargains  are  good  until  the  30th.  Order 
from  this  adv.,  or  send  for  Catalog  and  let  us 
tell  you  more  about  our  products.  Products  that 
you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES, 

WILSON,  NIAGARA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


WITH 

J  TREE 
TANGLEFOOT 


stops  destructive  climbing  insects 

Why  let  i  nsects  climb  yourtrees  or  grapevines  and  des¬ 
troy  buds, foliageandfruit.  Stop  them  withTreeTnngle- 

foot.  This  sticky  compound  is  easy  to  apply  with  a 

wooden  paddle — outlasts  substitutes  1 0  to  20  times _ 

is  effective  three  to  four  months.  Better  than  wax  for 
grafting  operations.  Good  too  for  scaling  tree  cuts, 
wounds  and  cavities.  Keep  Tree  Tanglefoot  on  hand. 
Sold  at  seed,  hardware  and  drug  stores.  Buy  now! 

Send  for  interesting  booklet  on  insects 
THE  TANGLEFOOT  COMPANY,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 


|  FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS-ORNAMENTALS 

O  A  crfn  REDUCTION  from  1931  prices  in  most 
/tj  varieties.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm 
Flowers  and  Garden  Seeds.  We  have  500,000  fruit 
trees,  evergreens.shade  trees,  etc.  New¬ 
est  varieties.  Get  free  1932  catalog.  Lists 
everything  for  garden,  farm  and  lawn.  Write  /Pa  ' 

fC/lyJ&f 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  II,  Geneva.  Ohio 


Asparagus  Roots 

Mary,  Martha  and  Pedigreed  Washington,  1-yr 
Postage  paid  per  100,  $1.00.  Charges  collect  per 
1.000— $5.00:  2-yr.  Postage  paid  per  100  $1.25 

Charges  collect  per  1,000— $7.00.  Blmbarb  Boots 
2-yr.  Transplanted  Postpaid  per  dozen  $1  oo’ 
Charges  collect  per  100,  $5.00. 

H.  AUSTIN  FELTON,  DEL. 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per 
measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality.  You  should  by 
all  means  try  these  oats.  Get  our  exceptionally  low 
prices.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans.  Seed  Com,  Alfalfa. 
Medium  Bed,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy 
Seed  and  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples 
and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65,  Melrose.  Ohio. 


C.  O.  D.  BELIABLE  GEOBGIA  GEOWN  FEOST- 
PBOOF  CABBAGE  AND  ONION  Plants.  Our  hardy 
field  grown  plants  will  stand  the  cold  and  mature 
three  weeks  before  home  grown  plants.  Jersev  and 
Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Copen- 
hagan.  Golden  Acre.  Bermuda  Onions.  500 — 65  e  • 

1,000 — $1.00:  5,000 — $4.50:  10,000 — $7.50.  Catalog  of 
other  plants  free.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO„  Albany,  Ga. 


C.  O.  D.  Frostproof 

CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS 

All  varieties.  Shipped  promptly 

500— 63c  lOOO— 98c  3000—8*2.83 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.  TIFTON,  GA. 


Send  No  Money— C.  O.  D.— Frostproof 

Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

ALL  VABIETIES— SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 
500 -63c  lOOO— 98c  3000— S2.83 

STANDARD  PLANT  COMPANY  .  TIFTON,  GA. 


Tomato  Plants 


Tough,  hardy,  field 
grown,  eight  inch 
plants,  well  rooted, 
hand  selected  and  carefully  packed  in  damp  moss. 
Greater  Baltimore, Marglobe  and  Bonnie  Best.  By  express 
$1-50  per  1000,  any  quantity.  Prompt  shipments  and  first 
class  plants  guaranteed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD.  Tilton,  Ga. 

Budded  Walnutand  PecanTrees  HARSIRrE°nEsERM 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY,  Box  168,  R0CKP0RT,  INO. 

fillip  ^nrilPP  ^  Yrs* — postpaid,  $5.  Ever- 

UIUc  Dull )  *5pi  ULC  greens  and  Nursery  Stock. 
Send  for  catalog.  CASSEL  NURSERY  -  Mantua,  Ohio 

is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental.  Well  rooted  plants.  SI. 20 
dozen,  delivered.  MAX  NURSERY  .  Mineral,  Virginia 

m  MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES—  4-6  ft.,  $1.25 

$10  00  per  100.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES,  Inc  ,  Oansville,  N.  Y. 

C.  O.  D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion 
CClin  II  fl  MflllCYI’lant8'  All  varieties.  Prompt 
oenu  I1U  mu  lie  I  Shipment.  500-60c,  1000-95e, 

6000-$3. 75.  GEORGIA  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 

FROSTPROOF  Cabbage  Plants  KKrte 

Tomato,  $1.00—1000.  WHOLESALE  PLA.YT  CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. 

Cu/nnt  Pnrn  Coart  Golden  Gem,  Whipple’s  Yellow, 
oweei  DOTtl  oeea  Burpee.  This  seed  of  highest 
quality  at  reasonable  prices.  I  grow  seed  corn  on  con¬ 
tract.  Write  for  prices.  DONALD  COON,  Ghent.  N.  Y. 


BOXWOOD 


HILL  SELECTED  Golden  Bantam  Varieties,  Country 
O  IVI  Gentleman,  Whipples  Yellow,  Early 
and  Late  Evergreen,  Sweepstake, 

QUALITY  FARMS  PITTSFOKD,  N.  Y. 

Graded  Lancaster  County  Ts%,  bS?F?o™:  cap! 

Sorted  by  a  state  expert.  S.  J.  Stoltzfus,  R.  1 ,  Gap,  Pa. 

LLf/. ..  not  buy  direct;  flower,  vegetable  and  berry 
.  plants  and  trees — 100  Wash.  Asp.  roots,  post- 

paid,  $1.00.  Cat.  GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 

For  Snip  I  SOY  BEANS— Wilson,  SI. 25  per  bushel. 
«  VI  VdlC  .  ANDREW  MARTIN  -  Milford,  Del. 


Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

A  new-found  friend  in  Virginia  sent 
me  a  copy  of  the  State  Manual,  which  is 
the  most  readable  report  I  ever  saw.  The 
men  and  women  concerned  in  making 
that  manual  were  real  people,  with  a 
personal  message  couched  in  everyday 
terms,  beside^  having  the  wisdom  to  in¬ 
clude  profuse  illustration  which  makes  the 
■text  more  interesting.  For  some  reason, 
probably  mental  laziness,  I  simply  can¬ 
not  get  interested  in  charts,  long  rows  of 
figures,  dry  reports  such  as  figure  so  much 
in  the  average  manual,  but  here  is  a  most 
pleasing  lack  of  all  that  in  this  manual. 
They  wish  to  tell  the  reader  wliat  the 
State  is.  doing  along  agricultural  lines 
and  do  just  that  in  plain  terms.  Those 
views  of  rolling  hills,  snow-clad  peaks, 
timbered  vales,  with  -perhaps  a  glimpse  of 
a  farmstead  sheltered  from  rough  winds, 
bring  a  feeling  of  homesickness  for  the 
old  hills  and  distant  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  feeling  of  new  dis¬ 
taste  for  the  flat  lands  of  my  adoption. 
Yet  I  know  full  well  that  hills  make  hard 
work  of  farming.  Many  a  time  father 
told  of  grandfather's  farm,  upon  which  it 
was  impossible  to  load  hay  without  driv¬ 
ing  straight  up  or  down  the  bills,  while 
every  farm  wagon  was  equipped  with 
brakes.  I  haven’t  seen  a  brake  on  a 
wagon  since  I  left  Missouri  many  years 
ago  and  there  only  among  the  hills  near 
the  big  river. 

There  is  not  much  doing  on  the  old 
farm,  as  Winter  is  still  having  tantrums. 
My  activity  consists  mostly  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  end  of  a  snow  shovel  and  the  handle 
of  a  coal  scuttle  but  warm  days  are  just 
ahead,  so  berry  pruning,  grape  wrapping 
and  tying  will  be  resumed  soon.  The  most 
dreaded  job  of  all  is  the  spraying,  but  I 
shall  use  oil  this  year,  as  few  peach  trees 
are  left,  and  oil  is  so  much  easier  to 
apply.  The  lime-sulphur  will  come  later 
with  the  Summer  sprays. 

Last  year  taught  me  a  great  lesson 
concerning  the  rascality  of  cutworms,  so 
I  have  been  saving  cans  and  intend  to 
cut  out  both  ends,  fill  with  rich  soil, 
stand  on  end  in  my  little  cold  frame  with 
horse  manure  under  to  furnish  some  heat, 
plant  a  few  tomato  seeds  in  each,  thin 
to  one  good  plant  and  in  time  set  can  and 
all  in  the  garden  ;  then  the  cutworm  may 
dull  his  teeth  on  tin  cans.  I  may  try  a 
few  melons  that  way  too,  but  not  many, 
as  there  is  not  enough  room  in  cold  frame. 

It  will  soon  be  time  for  me  to  do  my 
annual  chore  of  putting  a  good  shovelful 
of  hen  droppings  around  each  shrub,  rose 
hush  and  yard  tree,  and  spading  it  in  with 
a  circle  of  about  three  feet  around'  each, 
that  is  three  in  diameter.  By  doing  that 
each  year,  our  bushes,  shrubs  and  yard 
trees  make  a  good  growth  in  the  stiff  clay 
which  makes  up  our  yard.  The  grass 
comes  on  from  the  tough  sod  but  I  shall 
encourage  it  with  a  sprinkling  of  lime  or 
fertilizer. 

Those  English  walnuts  are  a  failure 
here,  making  very  slow  growth  and  not 
bearing  although  12  years  old.  The 
Japan  walnuts  are  growing  nicely,  make 
beautiful  trees  and  have  begun  to  bear 
although  not  'heavily.  The  lone  chestnut 
and  lone  pecan  grow  slowly,  and  bear  not 
at  all,  but  the  Scotch  pine  is  making  a 
brave  tree  and  the  Missouri  cedar  a  cone 
of  beauty..  I  no  longer  fear  that  the 
children  will  break  off  the  tips  of  these, 
as  they  are  away  above  their  reach  now. 
The  Lombardy  poplar,  which  grew  from 
a  cutting  stuck  in  the  clay,  is  20  feet  tall 
but  has  not  spread  much  yet.  An  elm 
brought  from  the  ravine  some  years  ago 
is  beginning  to  shade  the  south  end  of 
house  while  a  few  hand  raised  catalpas, 
a  roAV  of  enormous  hazlenut  bushes  and 
three  apple  trees  finish  the  yard  trees. 
The  Red  Astrachan  and  snow  apple  began 
bearing  last  year  and  made  many  a  juicy 
lunch  for  the  family,  which  is  why  they 
were  planted  as  yard  trees.  Some  way 
the  shade  of  a  spreading  apple  tree  seems 
extra  inviting,  especially  on  a  hot 
Summer  day  or  evening,  which  is  why 
these  yard  aple  trees  get  extra  feeding 
with  ben  manure  each  Spring.  They 
grow  in  sod  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  ring  spaded  up  around  them  but 
are  doing  well.  I  prune  very  light  on 
these  trees,  as  shade  is  the  big  thing  we 
wish  from  them  but  the  apples  are  extra 
welcome.  It  lis  these  things  which  make 
me  wonder  when  I  pass  a  farm  yard  bare 
of  shrubs  or  trees  why  the  folks  who 
dwell  there  are  so  blind  to  the  beauty  and 
pleasure  which  comes  from  these  plant¬ 
ings. 

I  shall  try  a  small  planting  of  Korean 
Lespedeza  this  year  with  the  idea  of 
green  feed  for  the  old  cow  in  late 
Summer  and  possibly  a  hay  crop  although 
I  know  it  will  hardly  mature  seed  this 
far  north.  One  year  I  broadcast  Sov 
beans,  vetch  and  kafir  corn  on  a  small 
piece,  and  cut  many  a  wheelbarrow  load 
of  green  feed  for  the  cow  beginning  in 
August  and  lasting  until  frost.  Oats  and 
peas  did  not  do  well  for  me  but  any  kind 
of  green  feed  during  a  dry  Fall  is  fine  for 
cows.  See  how  we  plan  and  hope  even 
though  big  snow  banks  are  just  outside 
the  windows,  but  then  we  are  farm  folks 
with  a  vision,  not  time  clock  punchers,  so 
we  carry  on  with  confidence. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  l.  benj.  rebek 


DIBBLE’S 


TESTED  SEED  CORN 

Northern  grown  from  hand  selected  ears. 
Screened,  Recleaned  and  Graded.  Average 
Germination  95%  to  98%. 

“The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable” 

Golden  Glow  Cornell  11 

Improved  Learning  Mammoth  White  Oen! 

Big  Red  Dent  White  Cap  Dent 

Early  Yellow  Dent 

$1.50  per  bu. 

Mammoth  Yellow  Flint 
Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop 
West  Branch  Sweepstakes 

$1.75  per  bu. 

25c  less  per  bushel— 4  bushels  or  more. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds,  Oats,  Barley, 
Peas,  Seed  Potatoes. 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 

Buy  Direct — Save  Money. 

Catalog.  Samples  for  Testing,  Complete  Price 
List — FREE. 

Use  the  coupon  or  a  Postal  Card. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Send  Catalog,  Samples  of  Corn  and  Price  List. 

Name . . . 

p.  o . . ;;;;;;;;;; 

State . 


Quaker 
^  .Hill 


Write  for  circular  describing  our  seeds  from  varieties,  strains  and 
sources  recommended  by  experiment  station;  also  triple  strength 
fertilizer,  and  chemicals  for  potato  scab  control,  seed  treating  and 
inoculating,  dusting  and  spraying.  They  help  you  save  money  and 
make  money.  Write  today. 

K.  C.  Livermore  Box  R  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS,  CABBAGE,  SWEET  CORN 


Our  Certified 
Seed  Potatoes 
are: 

Bred  Well 
Grown  Well 
Stored  Well 
Graded  Well 
and  are  Sure  to 
Yield  Well.  Ask 
for  Latest  Prices. 


STRAWBERRY 

DDnCIT*  Assured  with  our  cer- 
rnUrllOtifled  Strong  healthy, 
well  rooted,  fresh  dug.  Plants  at 
these  bargain  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment,  or¬ 
der  direct,  or  write  for  free  catalog. 

5000 


PREMIER  . 

25 

100 

500 

1000 

.70  $1.75 

$3.50 

Blakemore  . 

.70 

1.75 

3.00 

Aberdeen  or  Cooper  . . 

..  .25 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

Sen.  Dunlap  or  Aroma 

..  .25 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

BIG  JOE  or  Wm.  Belt 

. .  .25 

.75 

2.00 

4.00 

Lupton  or  Gandy  . . . . 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

CHESAPEAKE  . 

.  .  .30 

.85 

2.25 

4.50 

Champion  E.  B . 

..  .35 

.85 

2.50 

5.00 

MASTODON  E.  B.  ... 

.  .  .50 

1.30 

3.75 

7.00 

RAYNER  BROS., 

Box  5, 

SALISBURY 

13.75 

16.25 

16.25 

18.00 

16.25 

20.00 

22.50 

30.00 

MD. 


The  Berlin 
Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEY  zlZ? 

WINTER  DISCOUNTS?eSWr"te 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW.' 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


BARGAIN  YEAR  IN 

STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Never  before  have  we 
sold  good  plants  so  cheap. 
For  prices  see  back  cover 
page  R.N.  Y.  March  5th. 
Or  write  for  Free  Catalog. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  JSEriTK! 


P  j^nrr’c  BERRY 

JCARFF  S  plants 

New  Logan  —  Black  Beauty 
Disease  Resistant  Blackcaps. 
Chief  _  Latliam 
Most  Profitable  Red  Raspberry. 
Finest  Shrubs  —  Evergreens 
at  Lowest  Prices. 

Send  for  FREE  copy  of  our  New 
U8~Page  Catalog. 

W.  N.  SO  AKFF’S  SONS 
Box  18  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


Luscious  Strawberries 

FROM  YOUR  OWN  GARDEN 

Bet  plants  NOW.  We  will  send  you 

|  50  Premier  Best  Early 
50  Chesapeake  Best  Late 
50  Champion  Everbearer 
50  Blakemore  Best  New 

All  for  $2.50  postpaid.  25  plants, 
of  each  $1.50  or  100  of  each  $4.00. 
all  postpaid.  Berry-Book  Free. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO, 

72  So.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry  Varieties— Premier,  Success,  Wm.  Belt, 
Blakemore,  Howard  17,  Big  Joe,  Aroma,  Lupton,  Gandy, 
Chesapeake,  also  Mastodon  and  Progressive  everbearing. 
100  Prepaid,  larger  lots  collect 

The  Summer  varieties . 

Mastodon  &  Progressive  E.  B. 

Cabbage  plants . 50 

Beets,  Lettuce  &  B.  Sprouts...  .60 

Cauliflower . 75 

Tomato  &  Pepper . 85 

Sweet  Potato  &  Celery . 60 

Plant  list  on  request.  C.  E 


100 

500 

1000 

5000 

.85  $2.25  $4.00  $18.75 

1.35 

4.50 

8.00 

38.75 

.50 

1.25 

2.00 

9.00 

.60 

1.50 

2.50 

11.25 

.75 

2.50 

4.50 

20.00 

.85 

1.75 

3.00 

13.75 

.60 

1.50 

2.50 

11.25 

ELD, 

SEWELL, 

N.  J. 

“Have  you  ever  done  a  lick  of  work?” 
demanded  the  angry  housewife  of  the 
tramp.  “Lady,”  he  retorted,  “if  you  think 
asking  dames  like  you  for  a  bite  to  eat 
ain’t  work  you’s  don’t  know  what  work 
is.” — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Guaranteed  to  please 
or  money  refunded. 
You  are  tiro  judge. 
Big  Joe,  Wm.  Belt,  Dunlap,  Aroma,  Lupton.  Big  Late, 
Premier,  Cooper,  Bubach,  Nic-Ohmer,  $3.50  per  M. 
Mastodon,  $6.00  perM.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or 
write  for  price  list.  E.  W.  JOHNSON,  Salisbury,  Md. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS — A  few  thousand  free  from 
disease.  State  Certified  1932  Latham  Bed  Raspberry 
plants  will  not  winter-kill.  Priced  for  farmers’  cash 
crop  50c  per  dozen,  100  $1.25,  1,000  $10.00.  Postage 
paid.  Order  at  once  before  supply  is  gone.  This  adver¬ 
tisement  will  not  appear  again.  Half  cash  with  order, 
balance  C.O.D.  10%  discount  if  you  come  after  them 
and  see  my  eight  acres  of  Latham.  Ready  May  10  to  25. 

J.  H.  BLOOD,  SILVER  LEAF  FARM. 
Windsor,  Vermont.  Telephone  Felchville  41-21. 

CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Chief,  Viking,  Herbert,  Cuthbert,  St.  Regis, 
Columbian  and  Plum  Farmer.  Strawberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  etc. 
All  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List  free. 

BERT  BAKER  -  -  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Raspberries  Are  Profitable  ! 

If  you  start  with  Disease  Free  Plants.  Let  us  prove 
their  value  in  our  new  booklet,  giving  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  and  reduced  prices. 

The  OHIO  SMALL  FRUIT  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
Box  C,  New  Milford,  Ohio 


“Early 

Market” 


Strawberry 

New  ripens  earliest,  best  canner;  good  shipper:  heavy 
yielder.  Bead  all  about  it  in  our  1932  FREE  Catalog 
of  I- ruits  and  Ornamentals.  Send  today.  49th  year! 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES,  Box  251,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  them.  Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants.  Fruit  Trees  including:  all 
the  new  and  better  varieties.  Asparacus 
and  Rhubarb.  Shade  trees,  shrubbery 
evergreens,  rhododendrons  and  roses  In 
great  assortment.  Everything:  at  great- 

forr,eprTn|d  St^ke.081310*  ready 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  Y  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


,  O  WA  IT  ID _ 

Strawberry  Planls  Ssa'SWSttt.&SSz 

Postage  paid.  «Jas.  M.  Britton  Chepachet,  R.  I. 


Strawberries  That  Grow 

Plant  our  hardy  Northern  grown  plants— none  better. 

Ln.  PREMIER  «nd  MASTODON-buy  direct 
Premiers,  $3.25  per  1000.  Mastodon,  $7.85  per  1000. 

Catalog  free.  Write  list  of  wants  for  prices. 
Grand  Mere  Nursery  Baroda,  Michigan 

Strawberry  Plants 

f bought  ekewhere^ar^^moVTper  MOoTTu* the 
Showeli," Md!'  “Perdu?sfNew  Land' Pllnte  are  "“ter®’ 


Millions  of  NEW  LAND 
PLANTS  at  $2.50  per 

The  20,000  Premier  plants'  we^eUer  than 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

C0ata0iogueIfree.atH°K  RlXard"on°&  Sons’ wEi?** 


EXTRA  CHOICE  CERTIFIED  PLANTS.  Premier 

5  ooo  $i3’75ry,in3nnn  Dunlaps-.$3  per  i.oo? 

y v l0.000-$25;  Washington,  $7  per  l  000* 

Chief  Red  Raspberry,  $5  per  100;  Cumberland  lilack 
Raspberry,  $10  per  1,000.  Free  list.  Write  let’s  cet 
acquainted.  IH.  H.  WILKINSON,  Allegan,  Mich. 


Strawberry  Plante  wt»bargain  prioes-  Don’t  buy 

‘  '  J"*”1!1”  before  getting  my  catalogue, 

it  s  free.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


INSPECTED,  Pure  Wm.  Belt  and  New  York  Straw* 
,2>;?rry  Plants.  Berries  big  and  sweet.  Plants,  $5. OO 
1000.  ALLEN  SECHRIST  -  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


MASTODON  £V,ERBEARINS„  strawberry  plants 

■imoiUUWII  $1.25  per  100.  $8.00  per  1000. 

GEORGETOWN,  Del. 


BASIL  PERRY 


Route  5 


STRAWBERRY  PL  ANTS— All  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants.  Cat.  free.  H.  If.  BENNIXG,  Clyde,  N.  V. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants — Blakemore  and  Aberdeen,  $3.00-1000- 
Lupton,  $3.50—1000.  HudsonB.Haines&Son.Mt.  Holly, N.  J.’ 


FOIt  SALE— Certified  disease  free  Black  Raspberry 
Sets.  ERNEST  LARKIN  -  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


ABDY  ALFALFA  SEED,  $5.00;  Grimm 
Alfalfa,  $7.00:  White  Sweet  Clover,  $2  70;  Red 
Clover,  $8.50;  Alsike,  $8.50.  All  60  lb.  bushel.  Return 
seed  if  not  satisfied.  GEO.  BOWMAN,  Concordia.  Kansa*. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobblers — Carman  No.  3 
Green  Mountains 

Write  today  for  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 

f «  .•/•  J  r>  «  ■  White  —  Smooth  Iturala 

l.minpf!  rnfatOPC  big  yielders,  tuber  unit  strain 

uci  uucu  i  uiaiucd  RATH  BR03  Pitt8ford>  N.T. 
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NO  POLE-VAULTER 

COULD 


JUMP  IT 


CHARLES  H.  CLARK  of  Geneseo, 
Livingston  Co.,  New  York,  cer¬ 
tainly  had  a  fine  crop  of  silage  corn 
last  year.  It  grew  faster  and  higher 
than  the  other  crops  in  his  section. 
Some  pole-vaulters  can  jump  14  ft. 
high  but  they  couldn’t  get  over  some 
of  that  corn.  It  was  15  feet  high. 
Mr.  Clark  says  the  kind  of  fertilizer 
he  used  made  all  the  difference.  He 
writes:  "In  1930  I  used  Agrico  for 
the  first  time  with  such  fine  results 
that  this  year  I  used  nothing  else. 
My  corn  this  year  is  yielding  better 
than  25  tons  per  acre.  Some  of  the 
corn  measured  15  feet  high  and  I 
couldn’t  reach  the  ears  from  the 
ground.  The  results  were  so  good 
that  now  I’m  using  Agrico  on  my 
wheat  this  fall.” 


Mr.  L.  A.  Johnson, 

holding  Mr.  Charles  H.  So  much  for  corn.  Walter  Miller  of 

Clark,  to  show  the  Williamstown,  Oswego  Co.,  one  of  New 

grown  with’ AGRICO.  York’s  fading  certified  seed  growers,  used 

AGRICO  for  Potatoes  on  20  of  his  110 
acres.  He  writes:  “I  wish  now  I’d  used 
Agrico  on  all  my  crop.  Under  identical  conditions  and  by  careful  measure 
Agrico  outyielded  a  competing  brand  by 
100  bushels  an  acre.”  What  AGRICO 
did  for  these  men  it  can  do  for  you. 

But  you  must  give  it  a  chance.  Try 
AGRICO  on  at  least  part  of  your  crop 
this  year  and  then  compare  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  results.  Remember  there  is  a 
brand  of  AGRICO  especially  made  for 
each  crop. 


THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  FERTILIZER  with  the  EXTRA  PLANT  FOODS 


Be  sure  you  are  right  — spray 
the  one  sure  control  for  fungus 
diseases— BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 


Mix  your  Bordeaux  fresh,  using  Copper  Sulphate  (Blue 
Stone)  and  slaked  Lime.  Insure  its  strength,  purity  and 
freedom  from  dirt  and  excess  of  inert  matter  by  using 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

The  Standard  of  Quality — 99%  Pure 

The  new  ‘'Instant”  method  of  fresh  mixing  Bordeaux 
saves  hours  of  time  and  hard  work. 

Our  new  booklet — “Bordeaux  Mixture — its  Preparation 
and  Use ”  gives  full  directions  for  the  new  “Instant" 
method,  also  directions  for  correctly  preparing  Bordeaux 
by  the  older  methods.  Sent  free  on  request. 

Write  for  your  copy. 

Nichols  Copper  Co* 

40  Wall  St*  230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

New  York  Chicago 


: TRIANCLE  BRANDIS 


Methods  and  Progress  in 
Vegetable  Improvement 

Part  I. 

Although  agriculture  is  the  oldest  of 
the  arts,  it  has  been  rather  slow,  until 
recently,  to  profit  by  the  utilization  of 
applied  science.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  past  achievement  in 
this  held  has  been  largely  the  result  of 
individual  effort,  and  thus  individualism 
has  become  a  fixed  trait  from  which  de¬ 
parture  has  not  been  rapid.  However, 
within  recent  years  new  problems  in 
agriculture  have  arisen  which  have  made 
concerted  action  desirable  and  frequently 
necessary.  In  the  solution  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  the  application  of  scientific  methods 
lias  largely  superseded  those  of  the  past. 
The  question  has  not  been  “How  shall 
the  difficulty  be  overcome?”  but  rather 
“What  are  the  factors  involved  which 
bring  about  the  undesirable  condition,  and 
what  methods  may  best  be  applied  to  cor¬ 
rect  them?” 

One  of  the  first  illustrations  of  a  co¬ 
operative  effort  to  meet  successfully  and 
solve  a  problem  of  vital  interest  to  the 
vegetable  industry  was  the  development 
of  a  rust-resistant  variety  of  asparagus. 


received  from  England,  the  desired  plant 
was  found.  It  was  designated  as  B32-39. 
Artificial  pollination  was  practiced,  seed 
secured  and  the  seedlings  tested  for  re¬ 
sistance  to  disease.  Similarly  many 
other  crosses  were  made  among  other 
plants  which  were  selected,  but  of  all  of 
the  hundreds  tested  this  pair  produced 
the  best  progeny.  From  it  came  the 
variety  which  was  designated  as  Martha 
Washington.  Since  then  a  superior  strain 
known  as  Mary  Washington  has  also 
been  obtained^  Both  are  highly  resistant 
to  disease,  and  are  of  superior  commercial 
quality.  Their  general  use  lias  re-estab¬ 
lished  the  industry,  and  the  varieties  are 
now  being  grown  from  coast  to  coast. 

For  many  years  the  production  of  cab¬ 
bage  has  been  an  important  industry  in 
the  ltacine  district  of  Wisconsin.  Finally 
the  growers  observed  that  they  were  ex¬ 
periencing  difficulty  with  the  crop.  Soon 
after  the  field  planting  was  made  the 
plants  shed  their  lower  leaves,  which 
was  followed  by  a  yellowing  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  plant.  In  a  few  years  the 
disease  became  so  prevalent  and  so  severe 
that  many  growers  were  forced  to  aban¬ 
don  the  growing  of  the  crop.  Various 
corrective  measures  were  attempted,  such 
as  seed  treatment,  fertilization,  and  crop 
rotation,  but  with  practically  no  success. 
The  aid  of  scientists  from  the  Agricul- 


Improred  varieties  of  sweet  corn  produced  ' bp  crossing  inbred  strains.  .Ear  1  is 
typical  of  the  cross  of  3  by  23.  Similarly  with  the  other  ears.  Courtesy  of  the 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  Neic  Haven,  Conn. 


Near  the  close  of  the  last  century  the 
European  asparagus  rust  did  so  much 
damage  in  this  country  that  it  almost 
destroyed  the  industry  in  those  sections 
where  asparagus  was  cultivated  most  ex¬ 
tensively.  Various  control  measures,  such 
as  spraying  and  dusting,  were  practiced, 
but  they  were  found  to  be  of  little  value. 
Finally  the  growers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  formed  an  organization 
to  study  the  problem.  A  cooperative 
agreement  was  effected  between  this  or¬ 
ganization.  the  state  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  A  tract  of 
land  was  made  available  on  the  farm  of 
one  of  the  leading  growers,  and  the 
scientific  work  was  placed  in  charge  of 
a  trained  investigator  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  He"  made  a  thorough 
survey  of  prevailing  conditions  and  ob¬ 
served  that  here  and  there  a  few  plants 
were  present  which  seemed  to  survive  the 
disease.  C.  W.  Prescott,  on  whose  farm 
the  experiments  were  being  conducted, 
co-operated  in  this  work  and  made  a  trip 
through  the  asparagus-growing  sections  of 
Long  Island  and  New  Jersey,  and  secured 
seed  from  resistant  plants.  Asparagus 
seed  was  also  secured  of  all  known  vari¬ 
eties  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
planted  in  the  test  plots.  One  lot  of 
seedlings  grown  in  1910  contained  one 
male  plant  which  was  designated  as 
A7-83,  from  an  American  strain  of  un¬ 
known  origin,  which  was  especially  de¬ 
sirable.  from  the  standpoint  of  general 
characteristics  and  rust  resistance.  The 
fact  that  it  was  a  male  made  it  of  little 
value  unless  an  equally  good  female  plant 
could  be  obtained.  Thus  the  next  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  plant  breeder  was  to  find 
this  plant.  In  a  test  of  seedlings  of  the 
variety  Reading  Giant,  which  had  been 


tural  Experiment  Station  was  enlisted  in 
an  attempt  to  secure  a  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem.  These  men  were 
familiar  with  the  work  that.  had  been 
done  with  asparagus,  and  as  in  the  case 
with  that  crop,  observed  that  in  most 
fields  a  few  plants  were  present  which 
appeared  to  be  resistant  to  the  disease. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Drs.  L.  R.  Jones 
and  J.  C.  Walker  selection  work  was 
begun  with  these  plants,  and  also  many 
varieties  were  studied  in  an  effort  to  de¬ 
velop  a  type  which  would  be  resistant 
to  the  disease.  Much  work  was  done, 
and  finally  a  type  known  as  Wisconsin 
Hollander  was  secured.  This  variety  is 
now  being  grown  on  thousands  of  acres 
in  Southern  Wisconsin  and  adjoining 
States  where  the  yellows  disease  is  pres¬ 
ent,  and  where  ordinary  varieties  are  a 
total  failure.  Since  the  development  of 
the  Wisconsin  Hollander  variety  the 
same  procedure  has  been  used  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  midseason  varieties  which 
are  resistant  to  the  disease,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  of  a  desirable  type.  These 
are  Globe,  a  round-headed  type  which 
was  developed  from  Enkhuizen  Glory; 
Marion  Market,  developed  from  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market ;  and  Allhead  Select,  winch 
was  developed  from  Allhead  Early.  At 
the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  a  yellows  resistant  strain  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  which  has  been  named 
Iocope,  lias  been  developed  in  a  similar 
manner. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  we 
have  been  working  for  a  number  of  years 
on  a  variety  which  is  known  as  Penn 
State  Railhead.  The  variety  had  its 
origin  as  a  single  plant  selection  in  1912. 
Since  then  it  has  been  line-bred,  and  a 
large  number  of  plant  selections  have 
been  made.  The  variety  does  particularly 
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well  on  a  limestone  soil,  and  some  of  the 
snbstrains  are  quite  resistant  to  the  dis¬ 
ease  known  as  blackleg.  The  variety  is 
quite  uniform  in  type,  and  yields  of 
nearly  24  tons  to  the  acre  have  been 
obtained.  The  variety  is  being  widely 
grown  and  has  met  with  general  favor. 
Particular  care  is  being  practiced  in 
the  production  of  the  stock  seed,  and  with 
its  subsequent  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion. 

The  Yinginia  Truck  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  located  near  Norfolk  has  made  an 
interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to 
the  vegetable  growing  industry  through 
the  development  of  a  mosaic  resistant 
variety  of  spinach.  Mosaic  is  a  disease 
of  unknown  cause  which  seriously  affects 
the  crop.  The  first  indication  of  its 
presence  is  a  slight  yellowing  and  mal¬ 
formation  of  the  younger  leaves,  which  is 
followed  by  a  cessation  of  growth  of  the 
entire  plant,  and  eventually  the  yellow¬ 
ing  of  the  other  leaves.  Later  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  the  plant  break  down  and  the 
plant  dies.  To  L.  B.  Smith,  the  station 
entomologist,  was  assigned  the  task  of 
overcoming  the  difficulty.  A  study  of  the 
problem  soon  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
disease  was  disseminated  largely  through 
the  agency  of  plant  lice  or  aphids,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  pink  and  the  green  potato 
aphid  and  the  green  peach  or  spinach 
aphid.  Spraying  was  practiced  with  a 
fair  degree  of  success  for  the  early  crop, 
but  with  the  late  crop  it  was  impractica¬ 
ble.  Since  mechanical  means  of  control 
proved  impractical  the  next  step  was  to 
develop  a  variety  which  would  be  resis¬ 
tant  to  the  attacks  of  the  aphids,  and 
hence  comparatively  free  from  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

Seed  was  secured  of  all  available  vari¬ 
eties  and  the  plants  were  grown  on  the 
station  grounds.  Among  these  was  a 
Manchurian  variety  which  had  been  se¬ 
cured  from  ,T.  B.  Norton,  who  had  charge 
of  the  asparagus  breeding  work  in  Mass¬ 
achusetts.  He  had  secured  the  seed  from 
the  Foreign  Plant  and  Seed  Introduction 
Office  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  had  originally  been 
collected  by  one  of  the  explorers  in  Asia, 
where  it  grew  as  a  wild  plant.  The  plants 
of  this  variety  proved  to  be  particularly 
hardy  and  possessed  something  which  is 
distasteful  to  aphids.  Furthermore,  -when 
the  variety  was  crossed  with  several  com¬ 
mercial  varieties,  this  peculiar  and  de¬ 
sirable  feature  was  transmitted.  Sub¬ 
sequent  crosses  and  selection  led  to  the 
production  of  a  good  commercial  variety 
which  has  been  named  Virginia  Savoy. 
At  the  present  time  between  four  and 
five  thousand  acres  of  the  variety  are 
being  grown  in  the  Norfolk  district. 

Within  a  very  few  years  a  wonderful 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  lettuce  in¬ 
dustry.  Scarcely  more  than  10  years 
ago  the  forcing  of  leaf  lettuce  was  an 
important  one  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
large  areas  of  glass  were  devoted  to  its 
production.  With  the  development  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  of  California  and  other 
irrigated  areas  of  tin'  West  it  was  found 
that  head  lettuce  could  be  easily  grown  and 
placed  on  the  eastern  markets  at  a  price 
that  could  not  be  met  by  the  forcing  in¬ 
dustry.  Furthermore,  the  type  of  com¬ 
modity  thus  produced  gained  rapidly  in 
favor  because  of  certain  characters  which 
■it,  possesses.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
growth  of  the  industry,  I  may  cite  the 
experience  of  a  community  in  California 
which  I  visited  two  years  ago.  In  it 
sugar  beet  production  had  previously 
been  an  important  industry,  and  appi-oxi- 
mately  a  million  dollars  were  invested 
in  a  plant  for  the  sugar  production.  All 
went  well  for  a  number  of  years  until  the 
nematode,  a  very  small  worm,  began  to 
cause  much  trouble  with  the  production 
of  the  beets.  So  severe  did  its  attacks 
become  that  many  financial  failures  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  community.  Incidentally, 
the  manager  of  a  large  seed  ranch,  when 
conversing  with  a  banker  concerning  the 
situation,  suggested  the  possibility  of 
producing  head  lettuce.  This  was  six 
years  previous  to  my  visit,  and  up  to  that 
time  not  a  crate  of  lettuce  for  shipment 
had  been  produced  in  that  community. 
The  suggestion  was  accepted  and  the 
growing  of  head  lettuce  has  since  become 
the  leading  industry.  During  the  week 
previous  to  my  visit,  263  carloads  were 
shipped  in  one  day  from  this  town  to 
eastern  markets. 

The  rapid  rise  of  the  head  lettuce  in¬ 
dustry  has  led  to  the  development  of 
improved  strains  of  the  leading  varieties. 
Modern  methods  of  improvement  have 
been  practiced  by  some  of  the  more  pro¬ 
gressive  seed  growers,  and  a  splendid 
product  has  resulted.  Thousands  of  trials 
are  conducted  each  year  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  individual  plants.  The  extent  to 
which  this  seed  production  and  improve¬ 
ment  is_  developed  will  doubtless  be  con¬ 
sidered  incredible  by  some.  For  example, 
one  seed  firm  whose  ranches  I  visited 
produced  and  sold  during  the  previous 
year  75  tons  of  seed  of  an  improved 
strain  of  the  New  York  variety  of  head 
lettuce.  The  same  firm  produced  and 
sold  between  75  and  100  tons  of  onion 
seed  and  50  tons  of  one  variety  of  carrot 
seed,  besides  large  amounts  of  other  vege¬ 
table  seeds.  In  the  lettuce  improvement 
work  many  plant  selections  are  made, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  a  single  plant 
strain  has  been  produced  which  is  very 
superior,  and  which  is  widely  distributed. 

Sweet  corn  is  another  crop  with  which 
material  improvement  has  been  made 
within  the  memory  of  most  of  us.  Many 
will  remember  the  time  when  much  of 
the  product  which  appeared  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  later  on  the  table,  was  little 
better  than  field  corn.  Then  came  Golden 
Bantam.  At  first  the  color  was  con¬ 
sidered  objectionable,  but  when  once  the 


,  merits  of  the  variety  became  known  it 
became  a  mark  of  distinction  and  the 
variety  became  and  still  is  the  standard 
by  which  other  varieties  are  measured, 
particularly  with  respect  to  its  edible 
qualities.  It  is  true  there  has  been 
some  objection  to  it  because  of  its  small 
size  and  this  has  led  to  improvement  by 
selection  and  by  crossing  with  other  vari¬ 
eties,  many  of  which  are  now  on  the 
market. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  improved  variety  of 
sweet  corn  is  the  development  of  Whip¬ 
ple  s  Early  White  and  Whipple's  Early 
Yellow,  which  were  developed  by  Mr. 
Silas  S.  Whipple  of  Norwich,  Conn.  The 
first  of  these  was  obtained  from  the  owner 
of  a  home  garden.  It  was  then  a  variety 
which  produced  long  ears  with  10  or  12 
rows  of  short  kernels  of  very  good  qual¬ 
ity.  Mr.  Whipple,  by  means  of  selection, 
developed  a  type  which  produced  long 
kernels,  and  in  order  to  have  a  variety 
that  would  suit  a  particular  hotel  trade 
shortened  the  ear  to  fit  a  side  dish  with¬ 
out  breaking.  He  then  gave  it  size  by 
selecting  for  an  increased  number  of 
rows.  Later  he  produced  Whipple's  Yel- 
low  by  crossing  this  white  variety  and 
Golden  Bantam.  It  has  since  become  a 
general  favorite,  and  is  extensively  grown. 

Within  recent  years  fundamental 
changes  have  come  about  in  corn  improve¬ 
ment.  While  selection,  as  formerly  prac¬ 
ticed,  still  plays  an  important  part,  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  most  progress 
can  be  made  in  the  future  by  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  certain  scientific  principles  evolved 
by  a  number  of  investigators  during  the 
past  20  years,  and  co-ordinated  and  de¬ 
monstrated  largely  through  the  work  of 
Dr.  D.  F.  .Tones  of  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  New 
Haven,  and  subsequently  by  others.  The 
method  practiced  takes  into  consideration 
the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  plant 
as  a  living  organism.  This  involves  the 
conception  of  a  plant  as  consisting  of  a 
large  number  of  heritable  characters. 
These  are  of  two  kinds,  dominant  and  re¬ 
cessive.  The  first  of  these  are  readily 
perceptible  and  appear  from  generation 
to  generation.  The  second  appear  only 
when  in  the  pure  condition,  and  are  less 
numerous  than  the  dominant  characters. 
■Some  of  these  characters,  both  dominant 
and  recessive,  are  of  use  to  the  organism, 
while  many  others  are  equally  detri¬ 
mental.  Corn,  which  is  open-pollinated, 
possesses  a  large  number  of  these  char¬ 
acters,  and  frequently  many  of  the  unde¬ 
sirable  characters,  which  are  recessive, 
are  masked,  or  dominated,  by  desirable 
ones.  However,  in  subsequent  genera¬ 
tions  some  of  these  undesirable  recessive 
characters  may  reappear.  Approximately 
one  hundred  of  the  heritable  characters 
of  corn  have  been  carefully  studied  and 
their  manner  of  inheritance  has  been  de¬ 
termined.  Some  of  these  are  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  vegetable  grower.  Among 
others  may  be  mentioned  weakness  of 
stalk,  bare  tips  of  ears,  barren  stalks, 
white  seedlings,  which  later  die,  inability 
of  the  seedling  leaves  to  unfold  and  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  disease.  These  will  be 
recognized  as  common  occurrences  when 
called  to  our  attention.  Some  of  these 
and  many  other  heritable  characters  are 
probably  present  in  all  varieties  of  corn, 
and  in  some  individual  plants  the  objec¬ 
tionable  characters  are  present  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  others.  Since 
many  of  them  are  recessive  in  their  in¬ 
heritance,  their  presence  may  not  attract 
particular  attention,  although  they  may 
be  detrimental  to  the  crop  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  which  they  are  present,  and 
under  certain  conditions  the  result  is 
obvious. 

Scientists  have  found  that  by  inbreed¬ 
ing  corn  for  a  number  of  generations 
these  objectionable  recessive  characters 
may  be  eliminated.  During  the  process 
of  this  inbreeding  the  vigor  of  the  plant 
may  be  materially  decreased,  and  some 
plant  lines  may  be  lost  because  of  the 
large  number  of  detrimental  recessive 
characters  they  contain.  Other  plant  lines 
will  possess  fewer  of  these  objectionable 
characters,  and  when  these  have  been 
eliminated  the  line  becomes  constant  and 
is  notably  uniform.  When  several  plant 
lines  have  thus  been  established  various 
crosses  may  be  made,  which  restores  the 
original  vigor,  and  those  which  make  the 
best  combinations  are  used  for  commer¬ 
cial  production.  By  this  means  types 
have  been  obtained  that  are  notably"  su¬ 
perior  to  those  usually  grown.  The  method 
of  utilizing  the  vigor  frequently  present  in 
the  first  generation  of  a  crop  is  now  being 
practiced  by  a  umber  of  seedsmen.  An 
interesting  illustration  of  this  is  the  work 
of  the  Associated  Seed  Growers  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.  The  field  work  is  in  direct 
charge  of  Everett  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  who  is 
working  in  close  co-operation  with  Dr. 
Jones.  During  the  past  season  more  than 
50  acres  were  devoted  to  the  production 
of  commercial  seed  of  one  of  these  varieties, 
and  a  splendid  product  was  obtained.  Ex¬ 
tensive  field  trials  consisting  of  226  tests 
were  also  conducted  in  various  phases  of 
the  sweet  corn-breeding  work.  The  results 
obtained  were  strikingly  demonstrated  in 
a  field  day  held  September  19.  1930. 
To  one  unaccustomed  to  the  work  the  dif¬ 
ferences  shown  by  the  various  tests  would 
scarcely  be  considered  possible.  It  is  of 
outstanding  importance  to  all  interested 
in  the  production  of  high-grade  sweet 
corn,  and  its  results  are  sure  to  be  far- 
reaching.  To  have  a  variety  of  sweet  corn 
of  which  practically  every  plant  will  pro¬ 
duce  one  or  more  ears  of  desired  shape 
and  quality  within  a  relatively  short  time, 
is  something  which  will  be  appreciated  by 
every  progressive  vegetable  grower. 

c.  F.  MYERS. 


THE  RIGHT  TOOL  FOR 
DRIVING  NAILS  IS  A  HAMMER 


i 


Ethyl  Gasoline  is  the  RIGHT  tool 
for  driving  your  car 


XTOU  CAN  drive  a  nail  with 
an  old  shoe,  but  you  can 
do  a  better  and  a  quicker  job 
with  the  right  tool. 

There  is  one  certain  way  to 
get  out  of  your  automobile  all  the 
power  and  performance  that  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  built  into  it.  Use  Ethyl 
Gasoline. 

Ethyl  is  good  gasoline  PLUS  Ethyl 
fluid.  E ven  good  gasoline  needs  Ethyl 
fluid  added  to  it  to  control  its  action 
inside  the  engine.  Otherwise  it  ex¬ 
plodes  unevenly  and  loses  power  un¬ 
der  the  strain  of  high  hills,  quick 
pick-up,  and  high  compression  engines. 

Ethvl  is  the  right  and  scientific  tool 
for  the  modern  dri\  ing  job!  It  burns 
so  smoothly  and  knock-less-ly  that 


I 

4 

4 
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the  few  extra  pennies  it  costs 
are  worth  dollars  in  the  useful 
life  of  your  car. 

You  will  find  that  Ethyl  is  a 
help  and  an  economy  in  trucks 
and  tractors  too.  It  saves  you  money 
on  engine  wear  and  tear.  It  saves  by 
less  freauent  carbon  removal.  It  saves 

x 

by  giving  you  the  full  power — the  full 
value — from  your  engine  at  all  times. 

You  always  get  value  when  you  buy 
Ethyl.  Its  quality  is  maintained  by 
laboratory  testing  of  samples  col¬ 
lected  daily  from  pumps  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Test  Ethyl  yourself 
and  see  how  much  better  your  motor 
runs  with  the  right  gasoline  in  the 
tank.  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation, 
Chrysler  Building,  New  York  City. 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 


current  (luring  week  ending 
most  cases  the  top  price  is 


News  and  prices 
April  9,  1932.  In 
given. 

MILK 

April:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat.  201-210-uiile  zone,  §1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  .$1.10;  Class  2B,  .$1.36;  Class  3,  $1.10. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Stbeffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.69;  Class 
$1.35;  Class  3,  $1.15. 

BUTTER 

Creamer}',  l'resb,  fancy,  22%c;  extra.  92  score, 
21  %c;  firsts,  ST  to  91  score,  21  to  21  %c;  ladles, 

18  to  19%c;  packing  stock.  12  to  17c;  sweet 
fancy,  24%c:  extras,  23%e;  firsts.  22%  to  23 %c ; 
renovated,  20’ £>e;  centralized,  21%c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  includ¬ 
ing  premium.  22 1  ^  to  23 ’yc 5  hennery,  specials, 

19  to  21  Vie;  standards,  17%  to  18c;  nearby  me¬ 
diums,  15  to  17c;  browns,  special  pack,  17  to 
19c;  standards,  15’-  to  16%c:  mixed  colors,  spe¬ 
cial  pack,  10%  to  17%c:  standards,  45  lbs.  lo 
to  16c;  rehandled  receipts,  43  lbs.,  14  to  1414c; 
mediums,  11  to  12%c;  Pacific  Coast  fresh  spe¬ 
cials.  24%c;  standards,  21  to  22%c. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds.  1  '  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers" is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls  lb. .  3 7<  :  chickens,  large  breeds,  best, 
28c;  small  breeds,  best.  24c;  roosters,  11c; 
ducks,  16c;  geese,  15c;  rabbits,  lb.,  17c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  28c;  fair  to  good,  20  to 
26c:  capons,  best.  32c;  roosters.  13c:  fowls,  22c; 
ducks.  20c:  geese.  18c:  turkeys,  No.  1,  28c; 
squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  35c;  graded,  40c;  dark, 
doz..  $3;  culls,  $2. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  100  lbs..  $6.35;  bulls,  $4;  cows,  $4; 
calves,  best.  $9;  common  to  good,  $7  to  $8.50; 
sheep.’  S3;  lambs,  $9.50;  bogs,  $5. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb..  9c:  good  to  choice,  C  to 
8c;  lambs,  hothouse,  head,  $7. 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  150  lbs..  $2;  Maine,  180_lbs.,  $2; 
Idaho.  100  lbs..  $2.10;  new.  bbl.,  _$o;  sweet 
potatoes,  Mel.,  bu.,  75c;  Jersey,  $1.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz..  $9:  beets,  bu..  _65c;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  18c;  cabbage,  ton,  $50;  new,  bu., 
$2-  carrots,  bu.  bskt.,  $2.50;  cauliflower,  bu., 
$1.75:  cucumbers;  Fla.,  bu.,  $5.50:  eggplants, 
bu.,  $2:  horseradish,  bbl.,  $9;  kale,  LbL,  $1, 
lettuce,  bu..  $3.50:  onions,  100  lbs.,  $6.(o;  pars¬ 
ley  bu.,  $1.25;  peas,  bu.,  $5;  peppers,  bu., 
$4.25:  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25;  string  beans,  bu., 
$7;  tomatoes,  Fla.,  crate,  $2.50;  watercress, 
100  bebs.,  $3. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  R.  1.  Greening,  bskt..  $1.(5;  Spy.,  $2, 
McIntosh  $2.75;  Baldwin,  $1.50:  Stayman, 
$1.90;  pears,  En.,  bu.,  $1.50;  strawberries,  Sn., 

Pt"  ■°C‘  HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $17;  No.  3, 
clover  mixed,  $17;  straw,  rye,  $20;  oat 
wheat,  $11.  _ 

FEEDS 

Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
$21.85;  standard  middlings,  $21.85;  Red- 
$23.35;  hominy  feed,  $18.60;  cottonseed 
$21.60. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  69’sc:  corn.  No.  2  yellow. 
48% c ;  oats.  No.  2  white,  34%c;  rye,  61%c. 


$15; 
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bran, 

dog. 

meal. 


Retail  Prices  in  N.  Y.  City 
Markets 

Prices  are  by  pound  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Dairy  ITodui  ts — Butter,  tub.  27  to  30c;  fancy, 
tub.  30  lo  33c:  print,  29  to  32c;  cheese,  store, 
’0  to  25c:  eggs,  doz.,  grade  A.  29  to  33c  grade 
B,  19  to  25c;  grade  C,  15  to  18c;  milk,  qt., 
grade.  A.  15c:  grade  B.  10  to  12c;  loos<L  8c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys,  young,  15  to  IS 
lbs.,  33  to  37c:  8  to  11  lbs.,  30  to  40c;  broilers, 
plump.  37  to  40c:  frozen,  1%  to  2  lbs.,  30  to 
33c  frying  chickens,  29  to  33c:  roast  chickens, 
over  5  lbs..  33  to  35c;  3%  to  4%  lbs.,  32  to  34c; 
fricassee  fowls,  5  to  6  lbs.,  28  to  32c;  3%  to  4 
lbs.,  27  to  29c,  ducks,  4%.  to  6  lbs.,  21  to  23c; 
guineas,  young,  pair,  $1.75  to  $2;  squabs,  %  to 
1  lb.  each,  55  to  60c-;  old  roosters,  soup  chick¬ 
ens  17  to  20c;  capons,  6  to  7  lbs.,  35  to  41c; 
7  to  9  lbs.,  37  to  42c. 

Vegetables.- — White  potatoes,  lo  lbs.,  19  to 
23c  sweet  potatoes,  3  lbs.,  10c;  new  potatoes, 
SC;  parsnips,  3  lbs.,  10c;  yellow  turnips,  3  lbs., 
10c;  carrots,  loose,  5c;  carrots,  bell.,  10  to  12c; 
onions.  8  to  10c:  cauliflower,  bead.  20  to  3oc; 
cranberries,  20  to  25e;  beets,  bcli.,  7  to  9c;  cel¬ 
ery.  bcb..  10  to  12c;  lettuce,  _head,  8  to  lie; 
tomatoes,  14  to  18c:  peas,  15  to  18c;  string 
beans,  20  to  25c;  Lima  beans,  15  to  18c;  arti¬ 
chokes.  each,  10  to  15c;  spinach,  7  to  9c;  broc¬ 
coli,  10  to  15c:  mushrooms,  30  to  35c;  cabbage, 
new,  7  to  9c;  old,  3  to  5c;  kale,  5c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  eating,  doz.,  25  to  _35e;  cook¬ 
ing.  4  to  6c;  oranges,  select,  dozL,  50  to  60c-; 
medium,  doz.,  25  to  30c;  small,  15  to  20.  25c; 
table  grapes,  15  to  20c;  pears,  eating,  (loz..  40 
to  50c:  cooking.  5  to  7c:  pineapples,  each,  10  to 
15c ;  strawberries,  pt.,  -4  to  26c:  bananas,  doz.. 
15  to  20c :  grapefruit,  5  to  Sc;  tangerines,  12  to 
15,  25c;  lemons,  (loz.,  20c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter — Solid-packed  creamery,  in  tubs,  fancy 


24%  to  27  %e;  92 
90  score,  22%c;  89 
87  score,  21%  c;  86 


..gher  scoring  than  extra, 
score,  23 %e;  91  score,  23c; 
score,  22 % c;  88  score,  22c; 
score,  211/£c. 

jjo-o^g — -Fresh  extra  firsts.  16%c;  fresh  firsts, 
in  new  eases,  lac:  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand 
•ases,  15c;  average  current  receipts,  in  second- 
jand’  cases.  14c;  fresh  seconds.  12  to  13c;  re¬ 
frigerator  lirsts.  11  to  12c;  seconds;  10  to  11c; 
•arefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs,  in 

Ylve  "Poultry .—Fowls:  Fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
18  to  19c:  mixed  colors,  fancy,  16  to  17c;  White 
Leghorns,  fancy.  15  to  17c;  ordinary.  10  to  14c; 
-oasting  chickens,  fancy,  large,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
’2  to  23c;  Spring  chickens,  fancy  Plymouth 
locks,  medium-sized,  23  to  24c:  mixed  color 
chickens,  18  to  20c;  broilers,  fancy  Ply- 
Rocks.  24  to  25c;  barebac-ks  and  poor 
lower:  broilers,  fancy,  mixed  colors,  23 
broilers.  White  Leghorns,  fancy,  large, 
smaller  sizes,  18  to  20c;  staggy  young 
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posters.  15c;  old  roosters,  12c;  ducks,  large, 
bite  Pekin,  young,  22c;  ducks,  mixed  colors, 
d,  17  to  18c:  Muscovy  ducks.  17  to  18c;  tur- 
ays,  fancy  bens,  20c;  toms.  16  to  18c;  geese, 
t,  15  to  18e:  ordinary,  12  to  14c;  guineas, 
ncy,  young,  2  lbs.  each  or  over.  $1.20  per  pajr: 
ider  2  lbs.,  fancy,  young,  90c;  staggy,  75c; 
d  guineas,  65  to  70c;  pigeons,  per  pair,  young, 
Ic;  old,  40e.  _  ,  ,  , 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls:  Fresh-killed,  in 


boxes,  weighing  over  0  ills.,  lSe;  weighing  6 
lbs.,  19  to  20c:  4  to  5%  lbs..  21  to  22c;  3  to 
3%  lbs.,  20  to  2le;  2%  lbs..  19c:  under  2%  ibs., 
18c;  old  roosters,  dry-picked.  Western,  weigh¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  or  over,  12  to  13e;  under  a  lbs..  10 
to  lie;  chickens,  frozen,  4  lbs.  or  over,  25  to 
27c;  2%  to  3%  lbs..  24  to  25c;  2  lbs.  or  under, 

25  to  27c;  Pacific  Coast  broilers,  fancy,  frozen, 

26  to  28c. 

Apples. — Market  barely  steady.  Boxes:  Wash¬ 
ington  Staymans,  extra  fancy,  medium  to  large 
size,  few  sales,  $1.50.  Barrels:  Virginia.  Ganos, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  showing  scald,  $2.90; 
Winesaps,  U.  S.  Utility.  2%-in.  up,  showing 
scald,  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Bushel  baskets:  Mary¬ 
land.  Baldwins,  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up,  $1.10; 
Yorks,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  90c;  Winesaps, 
U.  S.  Fancy,  2%-in.  up,  $1.10;  West  Virginia, 
Stayman,  U.  S.  No.  1.  3-in.  up,  $1.50;  2%-in. 
up,  $1.40;  Delicious,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up, 
$1.25;  Romes,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $1.25; 
Virginia,  Winesaps,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up, 
$1.25;  Stayman.  U.  S.  No.  1,  2’4-in.  up,  $1.10; 
Pennsylvania,  Paragon,  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up, 
$1;  Stayman,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  up,  $1.50;  Yorks, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  few  sales,  $1  to  $1.10. 
Street  sales:  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  New 
Jersey,  bushels,  U.  S.  No.  1.  medium  to  large, 
Stayman  and  Delicious,  $1  to  $1.65;  Romes,  85c 
to  $1.25:  other  varieties,  85c  to  $1.10;  poor  and 
small,  all  varieties,  lower. 

Cabbage.- — New,  Texas,  crates,  approximately 
80  Ibs.,  flat  and  round  type,  $3.85  to  $4.25;  few 
higher;  half-crates,  flat,  $2.25  to  $2.40:  few 
$2.50;  50-lb.  sacks,  flat  type.  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
South  Carolina,  lialf-barrel  hampers,  pointed 
type,  fair  to  good  quality,  $2  to  $2.15:  Florida, 
half-barrel  hampers,  pointed  type,  ordinary  to 
fair  quality,  $1.75  to  $2:  poorer,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 
Old.  New  York,  Danish,  90-lb.  sacks,  $2  to 
$2.50;  mostly  $2.25:  poorer  low  as  $1.75;  100-lb. 
sacks,  $2.25  to  $2.50:  poorer,  $1.75  to  $2;  80- 
lb.  sacks,  few  sales,  $1.75. 

Potatoes. — Maine,  100-lb.  sacks,  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  U.  S.  No.  1.  terminal  sales,  few  sales.  $1 
to  $1.10:  dock  sales,  95c  to  $1:  few  higher; 
poorer,  90c;  100-lb.  sacks,  Spaulding  Rose,  U. 
S.  No.  1.  90c;  Idaho.  100-lb.  sacks,  Russet  Bur¬ 
banks,  U.  S.  No.  1.  bakers-in.  $1.75;  15-lb. 
sacks.  Russet  Burbanks,  bakers,  28  to  30c;  few 
low  as  27c.  New:  Market  barely  steady;  Flori¬ 
da,  double-bead  barrels,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Spaulding 
Rose,  $5  to  $5.25:  best.  $5.15  to  $5.25;  bushel 
crates,  Spaulding  Rose.  U.  S.  No.  1,  few  sales, 
$1.50;  bushel  hampers.  Bliss  Triumphs,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  $2.25;  U.  S.  No.  2.  $1.50.  Street  sales: 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  100-ib.  sacks, 
various  varieties,  U.  S.  No.  1,  70  to  90c;  few, 
$1;  poorly  graded,  50  to  65c;  U.  S.  No.  2,  35 
to  50c. 

Feed. — Standard  Spring  bran,  in  100-lb.  sacks, 
$21  to  $21.50  per  ton;  city  mills  soft  Winter 
bran.  $22;  cottonseed  meal.  41  per  cent  protein, 
$20.50  to  $21. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — Sound  feeding  bay, 
best,  $14  to  $15:  common,  $10  to  $13.  Straw,  as 
to  quality  and  location,  rye,  $15  to  $16:  wheat, 
$10  to  $11;  oat,  $10  to  $11. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  AY.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

This  week’s  Boston  Produce  Market  was  mod¬ 
erately  supplied  with  most  fruits  and  vegetables. 
A  slightly  firmer  feeling  was  noted  on  apples, 
while  cabbage,  carrots,  cucumbers,  onions  and 
parsnips  were  generally  lower.  Eggs  continued 
unchanged  while  poultry  were  more  plentiful 
and  easier.  The  wool  market  displayed  further 
price  weakness  due  to  continued  lack  of  buying 
activity. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  .steady.  Na¬ 
tive  various  varieties  ordinary  25  to  75c.  Bald¬ 
wins  best  mostly  $1  to  $1.75.  Extra  fanev  most¬ 
ly  $2,  few  $2.25.  McIntosh  mostly  $1.50  to 
$2.25.  Extra  fancy  $2.50  to  $2.60  std.  bit.  box. 
Me.  various  varieties  ord.  $1.50  to  $3  bbl.  Pa. 
and  N.  A'.  Baldwins  U.  S.  Utility  90c  to  $1.10. 
IT.  S'.  1  $1  to  $1.25  bn.  bskt.  Va.  various  va¬ 
rieties  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  tub. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  fair. 
Native  cut  off  75c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Tex. 
bchd.  best  $1.60  to  $1.75,  poorer  $1.25  %  crt. 
Native  beet  greens  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box." 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  N.  Y.  Danish  mostly  $2  to  $2.25  90  lbs. 
Tex.  erts.  $3.50  to  $4.50.  Fla.  1%-bu.  hampers 
white  SI. 75  to  $2.25.  Ala.  bbl.  erts.  mostlv  $4 
to  $4.50. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  best  $2.50  to  $3.  poorer  low  as  $1.50 
std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  cut  and  washed  $2  to 
$2.50  bu.  tub.  Calif,  bchd.  best  $3.50  to  $4. 
smaller  low  as  $3  crt.  Tex.  bchd.  best  $3  to 
$3.75,  smaller  lower  crt.  Holland  cut  and  dirty 
$1.65  to  SI. 75  50  lbs.  Mich,  cut  and  washed 
$2  to  $2.25  bu.  tub. 

Cauliflower.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Calif,  pony  erts.  mostly  $1.50  to  $1.85. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native.  Fla.  erts.  best  $3.50  to  $4.50,  poorer 
low  as  $2.50. 

Cranberries.  — -  Supply  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native  hotbed  $1.25  to  $1.50  std. 
bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na- 
tivp  18  heads  hothouse  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.  4  to  5  (loz.  beads  best  $2.50  to  $3.50. 
poorer  low  as  $2  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  75c  to  $1.10.  N.  Y.  40c  to  $1.  Pa.  35 
to  85c,  few  $1  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  $3  to  $3.50  std.  bn.  box.  Mass,  yel¬ 
low  mostly  $3.50  to  $4  50  lbs.  Ont.  mostly  $4 
50  lbs.  Mich,  large  $3.75  to  $4  50  lbs.  X.  Y. 
$3.75  to  $4  50  lbs. 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  on 
best,  market  weaker.  Native  cut  off  best  $1.50 
to  $2,  poorer  low  as  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Me. 
100  lbs.  Green  Mountains  best  mostly  9oc  to  $1 
100-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  I.  few  sales  mostly  $1.50  to 
$1.65  90-lb.  bag.  Fla.  U.  S.  1  mostly  $5  bbl. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  hothouse  mostly  S  to  9c  lb.  Calif,  out¬ 
door  $2  to  $2.25  40-lb.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Tex. 
Savoy  best  $1.10  to  $1.35,  poorer  low  as  85c  bu. 
bskt. 

Squash.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Hubbard  native  $6  to  $7  bbl.,  mostly 
$140  to  $160  ton. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  ruta  or  purple  tops  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 
White  Capes  50  to  75c  50-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  I., 
Ruta,  mostly  75  to  90c  50-lb.  bag. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Hothouse  native  few  sales  ord.  30  to 
40c  lb.  Fla.  outdoor  ord.  $1.25  to  $1.75,  fair 
quality  $2  to  $2.50  lug. 

Hay. — Arrivals  light,  supplies  diminishing,  de¬ 
mand  light.  No.  1  Timothy  $18.50:  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy  $17.50.  Eastern  fine  to  coarse  $14.50  to 
$15.50.  Clover  mixed,  red,  $16.50;  Alsike  $17 
ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady,  creamerv  extras 
23 %c.  Firsts  22%  to  23c.  Seconds  22c-  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  21c;  white  extras  20c- ;  fresh  east¬ 
ern  16  to  17c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderately  heavy, 
market  easier.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  22  to  23c;  3 
to  3%  lbs.  20  to  22c.  Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  none: 
4%  lbs.  none.  Roosters  13  to  14c  lb.  Stags  14 
to  19c.  Capons  27  to  30c.  Live  poultry  easier. 
Fowl  IS  to  20c.  Leghorns  15  to  16e.  Chickens 
large  22  to  25c.  Stags  12  to  14e.  Roosters  10 


to  12c.  Broilers  large  20  to  22c;  small  15  to 
16c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
extras  IS  to  18%c.  Firsts  17  to  17%c.  Fresh 
firsts  14  to  14%c.  AATestern  held  extras  16  to 
17c.  Firsts  15%  to  16c.  Fresh  firsts  12%  to 
14c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.25  to 
$3.50.  Calif,  small  white  $3.50  to  $4.  Yellow 
eyes  $3.50  to  $4.  Red  kidney  $3.50  to  $4.  Lima 
$5  to  $3.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

AVool. — Market  continued  dull,  demand  light, 
prices  again  lower. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  20  to  21c, 
clothing  17  to  17%c:  %  blood,  combing  21  to 
22c.  clothing  17  to  18c;  %  blood,  combing  20 
to  21c,  clothing  18c;  %  blood,  combing  19  to 
20c,  clothing  18c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  50  to  53c, 
clothing,  43  to  45c;  %  blood,  combing,  46  to  49c, 

clothing  3!)  to  41c;  %  blood,  combing  37  to  40c, 

clothing  33  to  35c;  ’4  blood,  combing  33  to  35c, 

clothing  31  to  32c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  52  to  54c, 

clothing  45  to  47c;  %  blood,  combing  49  to  52c, 

clothing  44  to  46c,  %  blood,  combing  45  to  47c, 

clothing  39  to  41c;  %  blood,  combing  37  to  39e, 

clothing  33  to  36c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIA’ESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  mostly  50c  higher 
than  a  week  ago,  demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales 
$5  to  $5.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  rather  light; 
cows  and  bulls  fully  steady  with  last  week; 
vealers  steady  to  $1  higher;  few  selected  choice 
vealers  $9;  demand  fair  for  all  classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2.50  to  $4;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $3.50. 

Arealers.- — Medium  and  choice,  $4  to  $8;  cull 
and  common  $2.50  to  $4. 

Sheep.— None. 

Milk  Cows.- — Supply  barely  normal:  market 
steadily  to  $5  and  $10  higher;  few  selected  choice 
$130:  demand  fair  to  good.  Choice,  head.  $105 
to  $120;  good,  $90  to  $105;  medium,  $55  to  $90; 
common,  $40  to  $55. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Large  receipts  of  live  poultry  have  weakened 
prices.  Butter  and  eggs  are  about  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  27  to  28c;  tubs,  2Ge;  firsts.  23 
to  24c.  Cheese,  steady;  new  longhorn,  fiats 
and  daisies.  14  to  15e;  old  daisies,  18c;  lim- 
Intrger,  23  to  25c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy. 
20  to  21c;  grade  A,  15  to  19c:  grade  B.  14  to 
15c;  grade  C,  12  to  13c;  nearby  at  market,  13 
to  17c;  western,  13  to  15c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls.  19 
to  21c;  fryers,  23  to  24c;  broilers,  25  to  27c; 
roasters,  25  to  27c;  ducks,  18  to  19c;  turkeys, 
26  to  28c.  Live  poultry,  weak;  fowls,  16  to 
19c;  stags.  15  to  16c;  old  roosters,  12c;  broil¬ 
ers,  23  to  25c;  ducks,  20c;  geese,  14c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  AA’olf 
River,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Baldwin,  50  to  95c; 
Greening,  40c  to  $1;  AA’inesap,  75  to  90c; 
AVealtliy,  90c  to  $1:  King.  Snow,  $1  to  $1.25: 
Delicious,  75c  to  $1.65;  Northern  Spy,  65c  to 
$1.85;  McIntosh,  $1  to  $2.25;  Rome  Beauty, 
$1.50  to  $1.75.  Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown, 
bu.,  35  to  42c;  Maine.  2-bu.  hag,  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  Fla.,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  sweets,  Del.,  bu.. 
80  to  85c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak ;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $2.50;  red  kidney,  $2.75  to  $3: 
marrow,  $3;  white  kidney,  $4.50.  Onions,  firm; 
home-grown,  bu..  $2.50  to  $4.50;  yellow,  50-lb. 
bag,  $2  to  $4.25;  Spanish,  50-lb.  bag,  $4  to  $4.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Cal.,  keg.,  $4.25 
to  $6;  S.  A.,  24-lb.  lug,  $1.60  to  $3.25;  honey- 
dews,  Chile,  crate,  $1  to  $1.50;  oranges.  Cal., 


$3.50  to  $4.75;  pears, 
pineapples,  Porto  Rico, 
strawberries,  Fla.,  (it.. 


box,  $3  to  $3.75:  Fla. 

Cal.,  box,  $3  to  $3.50; 
crate,  $4.75  to  $5.50; 

30  to  40c. 

A’egetables.- — Anise.  Cal.,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3; 
artichokes.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $3;  asparagus. 
Cal.,  crate.  $4;  beaus,  Fla.,  wax,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.50:  green  beans,  bu.,  $4;  beets,  bu.,  35  to 
40c;  broccoli,  Tex.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25;  cabbage, 
bu..  05c  to  $1.35;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.25; 
cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  celery, 
doz.,  65c  to  $1;  cucumbers,  2-doz.  box,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  eggplant.  Fla.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25:  en¬ 
dive,  lb.,  10  to  20c;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $8.50; 
kale,  bu..  50  to  65c:  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  50  to 
75c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt..  75c  to  $1;  pars¬ 
nips.  bu.,  65  to  75c:  peas.  Miss.,  bu..  $2.75  to 
$3;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $4.25:  ra(U 
ishes,  doz.  belts.,  10  to  15c:  rhubarb,  belt.,  25 
to  50c;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.35;  to¬ 
matoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  80  to  90c;  turnips,  bu.,  50 
to  65c. 

Sweets.- — Honey,  steady; 
to  $2.75.  Maple  products, 

$1.25  to  $1.50;  sugar,  lb.. 

Feeds. — Hay.  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $13 
to  $13.50;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $13.50;  oat 
straw,  $7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  oarlot.  ton.  $17; 
standard  middlings,  $16.50;  red-dog,  $17.50;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein.  $18.85;  oil- 
meal.  34  per  cent.  $30.50;  hominy.  $15. SO; 
gluten.  $15.50;  oatfeed.  $S.40:  Timothy  seed, 
bu..  S2.25 :  Alfalfa,  $10.50;  Alsike,  $9;  clover, 
$10.25  to  $10.50.  C.  H.  B. 


24-section  case,  $2.25 
steady;  syrup,  gal., 
15  to  18c. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  March  20.) 

Market.  —  Beef  steers  closing  with  early 
week’s  firmness  practically  eliminated  or  about 
steady  with  last  week’s  closing  prices,  top 
yearlings  and  medium  weights  $7.  bulk  of  sales 
$5.50  lo  $6.25.  Bulls  steady  with  week’s  25c 
advance,  she  stock  and  cutters  about  steady, 
bulk  fat  heifers  $5.25  to  $5.75;  medium  bulls 
$3.75  to  $4.25;  butcher  cows  $3  to  $3.50:  cut¬ 
ters  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Stockers  and  feeders  steady 
under  light  country  demand,  most  sales  $4  to 
$5.  Calves  steady  with  week’s  50c  to  $1  de¬ 
cline,  top  vealers  $S.50. 

Hogs  about  steady  -with  Monday’s  25c  decline. 

Sheep  steadv,  choice  Eastern  lambs  $10.50 
to  $12. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  March  26:  Cattle  S 
cars;  4  St.  Paul,  2  A’irginia,  1  Pennsylvania,  1 
Sioux  City;  containing  229  head,  1,803  head 
trucked  in  from  nearby;  total  cattle  2,032  head, 
842  calves,  1,673  hogs,  452  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $0.75  to  $7.50; 
medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.75;  common. 
900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $6;  good.  1.100  to 
1,300  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.50;  medium,  1,100  to  1.300 
lbs..  $6.25  to  $7;  good,  1,300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $7 
to  $7.50. 

Heifers. — Choice.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.50; 
good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $0;  medium,  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  common,  550  to  S50 
ibs..  $4  to  $4.75. 

Cows.- — Choice,  $4  to  $4.50;  good,  $3.25  to  $4: 
common  and  medium.  $2.50  to  $3.25;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter,  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $4  to  $5;  cut¬ 
ter.  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  yearlings 
excluded. 

A’ealers. — Good  and  choice,  $7.75  to  $8.50:  me¬ 
dium,  $7  to  $7.75:  cull  and  common.  $5.50  to  $7. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6.50:  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  500  to  SOO  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $5.25;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1.050  lbs..  $5.50  to  $6.75;  common 
and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $3.75  to  $5.50. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  ISO 
lbs..  $5  to  $5.50:  It.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  180 
to  200  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75:  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75:  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice, .  220  to  250  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75; 
hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs..  $3  to 


$5.50;  hvy.  wt..  good  and  choice,  290  to  350  ibs., 
$4.75  to  $5.25;  pkg.  sows,  medium  and  good, 
275  to  500  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $4.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  AVarehouse) . — 
Bran,  ton,  $25;  shorts,  $24.50;  hominy.  $24; 
middlings.  $26:  linseed,  $39.50;  gluten,  $23.50; 
ground  oats,  $26.75;  Soy-bean  meal,  $29.50;  bog- 
meal,  $31.50:  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $20; 
dairy  feed.  10  per  cent,  $25.50;  dairy  feed  is 
per  cent,  $28;  dairy  feed.  20  per  cent.  $30.75: 
dairy  feed,  24  per  cent,  $31.50;  dairy  feed.  25 
per  cent.  $32.25;  dairy  feed.  32  per  cent,  $32.75; 
horse  feed,  85  per  cent.  $30.50:  Alfalfa,  regu¬ 
lar,  $27.50;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $29. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs,  160  to  210  lbs..  $4.85  to  $5;  220  to  250 
lbs..  $4.60  to  $4.80;  120  to  150  lbs.,  $4.30  to 
$4.75:  packing  sows,  $3.50  to  $3.75. 

Cattle,  good  steers  and  yearlings.  $6.75  to 
$7.25;  mediums,  $5.75  to  $6.50;  medium  to  good 
heifers,  $5  to  $6;  lower  grade  cows,  $1.75  to 
$3.25;  medium  bulls,  $3.25  to  $3.65. 

Calves,  better  grade  vealers,  $6  to  $7.50:  me¬ 
diums,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  cull  and  common.  $2 
to  $4. 

Sheep. — Lambs,  $5.75  to  $6.25;  wooled  lambs, 
$7  to  $7.50;  desirable  shorn  wethers  around  $4. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

AVholesale. — Milk.  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt.. 
5%  lo  7c;  milk,  special,  qt..  8  to  9c;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  registered,  $100  to  $150;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  choice,  $80  to  $90;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  good.  $60  to  $75;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  medium,  $40  to  $50;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  common.  $25  to  $35;  beef  cows  and 
bulls.  100  ibs.,  $4  to  $5;  veal  calves,  milk  fed. 
choice,  $10  to  $11;  veai  calves,  milk  fed,  good. 
$7  to  $9:  hogs,  native,  country  dressed.  $7  to 
$7.50:  hogs,  native,  live  wt.,  $4.50  to  $5:  chick¬ 
ens.  fancy,  lb.,  25  to  26c;  fowls.  18  to  20e;  eggs, 
local,  fresh,  mixed,  doz.,  22  to  23e. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt..  12 
to  14c;  milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  sold  from 
stores,  qt.,  10  to  11c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  16  to 
lSe:  butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  30c;  butter, 
creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  26  to  27c;  butter, 
creamery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  cheese, 
whole  milk.  lb..  25  to  27e;  cheese,  part  skim.  lb.. 
18  to  19c:  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10c;  eggs,  farm¬ 
ers’  delivery,  doz.,  28  to  30c:  eggs,  local,  fresh, 
store  sales,  doz.,  26  to  27c;  eggs,  western, 
fresh,  doz.,  15  to  16c;  chickens,  large,  fancy, 
dressed,  lb..  35  to  37c;  broilers,  average  2  liis.. 
lb.,  38  to  40c;  turkeys,  8  to  14  lbs.,  lb,,  35  to 
40c:  maple  syrup,  new.  gal.,  $1.90  to  $2.10; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  40  to  50c.  F.  A.  C. 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington.- — The  market  held  steady  during 
the  week.  Trading  held  up  fairly  well  after  the 
Easter  requirements  were  filled.  Receipts  were 
about  equal  to  those  of  the  previous  week,  total¬ 
ing  769  cases.  Demand  centered  on  large  eggs, 
which  made  up  the  hulk  of  the  offerings.  Me¬ 
diums  were  also  firm,  with  receipts  moderately 
heavy.  New  Jersey  fancy  whites  sold  well  at 
23  to  26%c.  witli  most  sales  averaging  24c.  Me¬ 
diums  of  this  grade  brought  good  figures,  selling 
at  19  to  23c.  Grade  A  whites  moved  out  fairly 
well,  with  the  large  sizes  bringing  21%  to  24c. 
Mediums  of  the  “red  label”  stock  sold  well  at 
18%  to  21%c.  A  few  cases  of  producer  grade 
stock  was  offered,  but  these  moved  slowly  bring¬ 
ing  19%  to  21c  for  extras,  and  mostly  ISc  for 
mediums.  Pullets,  in  relatively  light  receipt 
wore  (lull  at  1G’,4  to  19c.  Brown  eggs  in  very 
light  receipt,  were  made  up  of  grade  A  marks 
entirely.  The  large  sizes  sold  at  20  to  22%c. 
while  mediums  were  slow  at  17  to  20%e. 

Vineland. — Receipts  continued  rather  light  at 
the  auction  during  the  week.  A  total  of  526 
cases  were  sold  over  the  block.  The  demand 
was  fairly  active,  and  most  marks  moved  out  at 
steady  figures.  New  Jersey  fancy  whites  sold  at 
22%  to  24e.  with  the  top  quotations  the  same 
at  each  auction.  Mediums  of  the  same  grade 
were  fully  steady  at  19  to  21e.  Grade  A  of¬ 
ferings  were  slightly  weaker  at  the  closing  auc¬ 
tion.  with  most  sales  ranging  from  20%  to 
22%c,  compared  with  21%  to  22%  e  at  the  open¬ 
ing  auction.  Mediums  continued  steady  with 
the  range  for  both  auctions  at  18  to  21%c.  Only 
a  few  sales  were  made  at  the  closing  auction  at 
higher  than  the  inside  quotations.  Producers’ 
graded  stock  was  rather  slow  selling  at  21%  to 
22%c  for  extras,  while  mediums  were  mostly 
18  to  19%e.  Pullets  continued  in  light  receipt, 
with  the  market  nominal  at  18%  to  19c.  Browns 
were  in  light  receipt.  Demand  was  fairly  good 
for  the  limited  offerings.  New  Jersey  fancy  sold 
at  20  to  21%c,  while  mediums  brought  19  to 
19%e.  J.  M.  F. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  AVrite  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  30,  West  AV aslilngton  Market,  New  V ork  City 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  Is  the  time  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Dally  Coops  Supplied  Free 
SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  ATe..  AV.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Pun’s,  Jlradstreet’s  or  any  commercial  agency 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

.  .  . TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


For  Best  Prices 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

George  Schaefer  &  Sons,  Inc. 

2291  12th  Avenue  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Request 
Established  1885 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  ANI)  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 
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West  Virginia  Notes 

With  the  coming  of  Spring  there  is  al¬ 
ways  an  interest  in  the  outlook  for  fruit, 
especially  in  a  region  like  West  Virginia 
where  fruit  is  an  important  crop.  The 
past  Winter  has  been  a  very  unusual  one 
and  March  brought  the  iirst  real  Winter 
weather  of  the  -season.  The  mild  weather 
that  prevailed  from  the  lirst  of  Decem¬ 
ber  to  the  beginning  of  March  brought 
Spring-like  conditions  throughout  that 
part  of  the  year  in  which  we  usually  have 
our  severest  weather.  Grass  was  green, 
flowers  were  blooming,  birds  were  singing 
and  bees  were  humming  in  January  and 
February.  In  February  15  kinds  of  flow¬ 
ers  bloomed  around  my  home  and  butter¬ 
flies  visited  them  almost  daily.  March  G 
the  temperature  dropped  suddenly  with 
the  coming  of  a  driving  snowstorm.  There 
followed  a  period  of  10  days  when  snow 
fell  every  day,  and  not  once  did  the  tem¬ 
perature  rise  above  the  freezing  point. 
There  were  several  nights  when  it 
dropped  to  from  G  to  10  degrees  above 
zero.  The  severe  cold  was,  of  course, 
very  hard  on  plants  whose  leaves  were 
expanding  and  whose  buds  were  ready  to 
burst  into  flower.  On  March  1G  the 
weather  moderated,  the  snow  began  to 
disappear  and  there  was  a  chance  to 
check  up  on  the  damage  done. 

The  conditions  at  my  place,  which  is 
almost  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  State, 
and  has  a  general  elevation  of  1,600  feet, 
are  as  follows :  Apple  trees  have  prepared 
to  bear  only  a  moderate  crop  of  blossoms. 
More  than  half  the  buds  are  alive.  Peach 
buds  were  very  much  swollen  before  the 
freeze  and  are  now  dead.  No  injury  is 
visible  to  the  trees.  Kieffer  and  Garber 
pear  buds  are  dead.  Kieffer  may  put  out 
a  second,  although  weak,  crop  of  buds. 
Buds  of  other  pears,  like  Seckel,  Bartlett 
and  Wilder,  are  50  per  cent  alive.  Sweet 
cherry  buds  are  75  per  cent  alive;  sour 
cherry  all  alive.  Buds  of  plum  trees  show 
a  great  variation  according,  to  varieties. 
Some  of  the  early-blooming  sorts  are 
dead,  other  alive.  The  American  plums, 
like  Wayland,  Dunlap  and  Wild  Goose, 
are  uninjured.  Grapes  weathered  the 
Winter  without  any  apparent  injury  to 
the  vines.  Raspberry  and  blackberry 
canes  are  in  good  condition. 

Among  the  ornamental  shrubs  and 
trees,  lilac  buds,  while  much  swollen,  are 
still  green  and  plump.  Native  pink  and 
yellow  Azalea  buds  are  unhurt.  My 
Rhodora  bushes,  which  I  transplanted 
from  New  England,  and  which  were  just 
ready  to  blossom  when  the  freeze  came, 
will  not  blossom.  Apparently,  the  bushes 
are  not  injured.  The  half-grown  leaves 
of  Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer  are  dead,  as 
are  also  the  twigs.  This  pretty  little 
bush  was  in  bloom  last  season  from 
Spring  to  late  Fall.  The  Korean  Spiraea 
seems  unhurt.  The  fragrant  bush  honey¬ 
suckle,  flowering  quince  and  Forsythia, 
all  of  which  have  been  blossoming 
through  the  Winter,  have  their  flowers 
and  remaining  buds  ruined.  My  much- 
prized  beauty  bushes  (Kolkwitzia)  are 
alive  to  the  tip,  as  are  Tamarix,  Vibur¬ 
nums  of  all  kinds  and  Scotch  heather, 
both  white  and  purple.  Pussy  willow 
buds,  now  in  their  kittenish  stage,  are 
dead.  Trailing  arbutus,  which  is  this 
Spring  loaded  with  buds,  seems  uninjured. 
Some  rose  bushes  show  injury ;  others  do 
not.  Dorothy  Perkins  has  had  lialf-green 
leaves  for  two  months.  Now  the  leaves 
are  dead  and  the  vines  look  bad.  Dr.  W. 
F.  Van  Fleet,  another  climbing  rose,  is 
uninjured.  Buds  of  the  native  flowering 
dogwood  appear  to  be  much  injured  on 
some  trees.  1  doubt  if  we  have  our  cus¬ 
tomary  fine  show  of  dogwood  blossoms  in 
woodsy  places.  If  that  be  so,  automobile 
vandals  will  have  to  content  themselves 
with  breaking  to  pieces  all  the  Azalea  and 
laurel  bushes  by  the  roadsides,  making 
up  from  them  wlmt  they  miss  in  the  dog¬ 
woods.  FKED  E.  BROOKS. 


Crown  Call  on  Bramble 
Fruits 

There  has  been,  in  past  years,  enough 
agitation  about  crown  gall  in  fruit  nur¬ 
sery  stock  so  that  all  farmers  interested 
in  any  phase  of  fruit  production  have  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  cause,  symptoms, 
and  damaging  effects  of  the  disease. 
Growers  of  blackberries  and  raspberries, 
in  particular,  have  learned  to  recognize 
the  disease  and  to  dread  its  introduction 
into  their  plantings.  These  bramble 
fruits  are  among  the  most  susceptible  of 
all  hosts  of  the  gall-causing  bacteria,  and 
they  also  suffer  excessively  after  they 
have  contracted  the  disease. 

At  present,  the  only  hopeful  avenue  of 
control  open  to  berry-growers  is  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  gall  introduction  into  their 
fields.  Since  it  is  the  common  practice 
to  renew  raspberry  and  blackberry  plant¬ 
ings  every  five  to  eight  years  or  oftener 
and'  new  varieties  from  unknown  stock 
are  always  being  tried,  growers  must  be 
constantly  on  the  lookout  if  they  would 
avoid  getting  gall-infected  stock  on  their 
premises. 

In  this  connection,  one  very  important 
point  is  frequently  overlooked.  That 
point  is  that  selecting  plants  free  from 
gall  is  not  sufficient  insurance  against  gall 
introduction.  This  common  precaution, 
of  course,  is  helpful  and  should  always 
be  practiced.  Plants  with  galls  on  them 
are  sure  sources  for  future  spread  of  the 
disease  and  must  always  be  discarded. 
But  plants  without  galls  themselves  may 
still  be  harboring  the  disease.  For  ab¬ 
solute  safety,  the  grower  must  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  stock  he  is  setting  out  came 
from  a  [gall-free  parent  planting. 

The  reason  this  added  safeguard  is 


needed  with  bramble  plants  is  found  in 
their  methods  of  propagation.  In  the 
case  of  black  and  purple  raspberries,  new 
plants  are  obtained  by  layering  the  tips 
of  the  canes.  With  red  raspberries,  the 
“sucker”  plants  of  last  season's  growth 
are  dug  and  used  for  new  plantings. 
Blackberries  are  propagated  either  by 
this  same  method  or.  less  commonly,  by 
root  cuttings.  Now  it  is  only  with  com¬ 
parative  rarity,  even  in  badly  gall  in¬ 
fected  parent  plantings,  that  the  young 
bramble  plants  propagated  by  any  one  of 
these  methods  will  be  found  affected  with 
galls.  And  yet  the  young  stock  obtained 
from  gall-infected  parent  plantings  will 
invariably  show  up  galls  a  year  or  two 
after  it  has  been  set  out.  Then  little  or 
nothing  can  be  done  about  it ;  the  berry- 
grower  must  prepare  himself  mentallv 
and  spiritually  to  “live  with”  the  disease 
and,  by  good  cultural  methods  and  more 
frequent  replantings,  offset  its  ravages  in 
his  plants  to  what  extent  he  can. 

The  gall-causing  bacteria  are  persistent, 
soil-infesting  organisms.  They  can  be 
present  unseen  in  the  soil,  adhering  to  the 
roots  of  the  young  raspberry  and  black¬ 
berry  plants  or  on  the  plants  themselves. 
Then,  after  these  harboring  plants  have 
been  set  out  the  bacteria  enter  the  nu¬ 
merous  microscopic  root  and  crown  in¬ 
juries  incident  upon  the  transplanting 
operation  and  infect  the  plant  tissues, 
producing  galls. 

Thus  it  is  that  a  berry-grower  may  set 
out  “clean”  nursery  plants  this  Spring 
only  to  find  out  this  Summer  or  next  that 
the  stock  is  badly  diseased  with  gall.  So 
the  grower  should  not  only  set  out  plants 
that  themselves  are  free  of  gall  but  it 
well  behooves  him  to  make  certain,  by 
personal  observation  if  possible,  that  the 
stock  he  is  setting  came  from  a  parent 
planting  in  which  no  gall  has  been  found. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  r..  m.  cooley. 


Gladiolus  Thrips 

Among  the  usual  insect  pests  of  1931 
not  previously  reported  as  particularly 
injurious,  the  Gladiolus  thrips  seem  to 
have  caused  more  concern  to  home  flower 
growers  than  any  other  single  species, 
states  T.  L.  Guyton,  chief  entomologist 
in  the  bureau  of  plant  industry,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Agriculture.  Many 
growers  of  this  highly  desirable  flower 
were  much  disappointed  at  blooming  time 
to  find  that  their  flowers  either  failed  to 
open,  or  the  exposed  petals  were  discol¬ 
ored  and  much  undersized,  Dr.  Guyton  re¬ 
ports.  An  examination  showed  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong  but  in  many  cases,  the 
grower  was  unable  to  determine  the  ex¬ 
act  cause  of  the  trouble.  It  was  noticed 
that  the  leaves  lacked  their  usual  color 
and  were  silvered,  and  that  the  plants 
were  considerably  dwarfed.  Most  of  the 
growers  did  not  go  deep  enough  into  the 
plants  to  discover  the  real  trouble. 

This  insect  is  described  as  being  about 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  dark 
in  body  color,  with  pale  bands  across  the 
tip  ends  of  the  wings.  This  gives  the  in¬ 
sect  a  banded  appearance.  The  young 
stage  is  lemon-yellow  to  orange  in  color, 
and  since  they  feed  well  down  in  the  leaf 
sheaths  or  in  the  developing  bud  or  un¬ 
opened  flower,  they  usually  escape  detec¬ 
tion..  The  insects  injure  the  plants  by 
rasping  the  outer  tissue  and  then  lap  or 
suck  up  the  juices  from  the  exposed  parts, 
and  as  has  been  stated,  produce  a  silver¬ 
ing  or  blanching  of  the  leaf  surface. 

Concerning  control  measures,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  given  :  Thrips  is  usually  con¬ 
trolled  by  applications  of  nicotine  and 
soapsuds,  but  this  one  seems  to  be  so  well 
covered  up  in  its  feeding  grounds  that 
such  treatment  is  not  entirely  successful. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Winter  is  passed 
for  the  most  part  in  the  eorms  or  bulbs, 
and  that  probably  the  most  successful 
treatment  will  be  the  fumigation  of  these 
bulbs  or  dipping  them  in  some  material 
which  will  cause  the  death  of  the  hiding 
thrips.  Various  materials  have  been  sug¬ 
gested.  Probably  40  per  cent  nicotine 
used  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  tea¬ 
spoons  to  one  gallon  of  soapy  water  will 
be  as  satisfactory  a  control  as  any. 

Where  large  lots  of  bulbs  are  in  stor¬ 
age.  the  treatment  by  some  type  of  fumi¬ 
gation  would  probably  be  desirable.  Hy¬ 
drocyanic  acid  gas  generated  from  cal¬ 
cium  cyanide  or  from  potassium  or  sodi¬ 
um  cyanide  would  certainly  kill  all  the 
parent  forms,  but  unfortunately  will  not 
destroy  any  eggs  which  may  be  present. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
suggested  the  use  of  the  hot-water  treat¬ 
ment,  that  is,  the  immersing  of  the  bulbs 
under  water,  kept  at  the  temperature  of 
120  degrees  Fa  hr.  The  bulbs  should  be  in 
the  water  for  a  period  of  10  minutes.  Not 
enough  is  known  about  the  life  history  of 
this  insect  to  state  definitely  all  of  its 
over-wintering  habits.  The  burning  of 
infested  plants  early  in  the  Fall  probably 
would  constitute  a  very  desirable  step  in 
control. 


The  Bookshelf 

Planning  and  Planting  the  Home 
Garden,  by  Pauline  Murray.  A  very 
handsome  and  attractive  volume  of  412 
pages  freely  illustrated  with  pictures  and 
diagrams,  and  with  a  copious  index. 
Many  problems  in  landscape  gardening 
are  discussed,  and  the  garden  calendar 
will  be  found  very  suggestive.  Desirable 
styles  of  planting  are  outlined,  and  there 
are  even  suggestions  for  the  child’s  gar¬ 
den.  A  helpful  book,  delightfully  written, 
and  one  for  the  garden  enthusiast  to  keep 
constantly  within  reach.  Published  by 
Orange  Judd  Publishing  Co.,  New  York; 
price  $3.50. 


DITCHING  MAKES  DOLLARS 

of  meandering  streams 


Crooked,  winding  streams — clogged  creeks  and  ditches  are  wasteful 
and  unnecessary.  Why  let  them  continue  to  ruin  your  fields?  Why 
permit  them  to  keep  you  in  the  mud? 

With  Atlas  methods  and  Atlas  Farmex,  ditching  makes  dollars  of  these 
meandering  streams  giving  you  the  control  that  frees  your  time  and 
mind  and  gives  you  greater  leisure  and  more  joy  in  living. 

ATLAS 


DITCHING 

at  little  cost,  with  little  effort,  gives  you  clean  ditches — dry 
fields.  Atlas  methods  mean  more  time  for  enjoyment — oppor¬ 
tunities  for  those  occasional  vacations  that  will  mean  so  much 
to  you  and  to  your  family. 

Send  now  for  the  booklet,  “Ditching  with  Farmex.”  Learn  to 
liberate  your  time  without  griefs  and  troubles.  And,  no  matter 
what  your  -previous  experience  has  been,  try  a  case  of  Farmex. 


DITCHING 

WITH 

AT  LAS 

Farmex 

EXPLOSIVES 


A'bSv*' 


ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
Please  send  Farmex  □  Stumping  with  Farmex 
Booklets  Checked:  Q  Ditching  with  Farmex 

IZ1  Rock  &  Boulder  Blasting  with  Farmex 
O  Soil  Blasting  with  Farmex 

Name . 

Address . Town  and  State . 


"JAY  BEE 

Portable  Grinder 


Grind  Feed 
^  on  the  Farm— This 

New  Modern  Low  Cost  Way 


. -  Portable  Hammer  Mill  offers  the 

:  money  making  opportunity  of  all  times, 
s  want  their  feed  groundathome.Givethem 


The  “Jay  Bee' 
greatest 

Farmers  - - -  n. uuuu a, uumc.ui vuucm 

ttiis  service.  You  save  them  time — labor — money. 
Jay  Bee”  Portable  owners  have  taken  infrom  $75 
to  over  $  1 5  0  a  week.  Y ou  should  do  as  well. 

PROVED  BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST 

"Jay  Bee”  is  lightest,  strongest,  biggest  capacity, 
most  economical  portable  feed  grinder.  Made  of 
boiler  plate  steel.  Can  be  mounted  on  any  truck. 
Powerful  gasoline  engine  furnishes  ample  low 
cost  power.  Feed  collector  quickly  raised  or 
lowered  for  high  or  low  bins  or  crib6.  Only  few 
hundred  dollars  down  payment  required.  Hum¬ 
dinger  and  Cracker  Jack  Mills  for 
tractor  power  and  individ¬ 
ual  farm  grinding. 


Write  for  free  literature  ®  ** 
and  demonstration  _ 

I.  B.  SEDBERRY,  Inc.,  33  Hickory  St..UtIca.N.Y. 


get  thisTRACTOR  of  a 

HUNDRED  USES/ 


DOES  WORK  of  MANY  MEN 

a-j,  SHAW  DU-ALL  Garden  Tractor  is 

.C.rrv'r'.  frreat  time,  labor,  money-saver— for 
fauns,  truck  gardens,  nurseries, 
. 1 L__  poultry  ranches,  estates,  etc. 
finp  Plows,  seeds,  cultivates,  har- 
vests,  mows, run3  saws, washing 
r  machines, pumps, churns, etc.  Boy 
canoperate.CostsGc  per  hour  to  run. 
W, '0  Briggs  and  Stratton  engine.  3  speeds 
forward  and  reverse.  Easy  Payment 
Plan. Special  Low  Introductory  Price 
FREE  SHAW  DU- ALLCatalog  on  Gear  Shift  Model!  Write  today  for 
& ‘-Truck  Grower’s  Manual".  10- DAY  TRIAL  OFFER! 
NEW  TRACTORS  FROM  OLD  CARS  Easy  to 
SHAW  Tractor  Equipment  another  mon-  _  . 

ey-makerl  Makes  powerful  tractor  from  Attach— 

old  auto  at  low  cost.  New  HIGH  ARCH  «$§£§£&$}  sr 

Model  (30-in. clearance)  straddles  one  _ 

or  two  rows  of  corn.  Does  all  farm  C 

work.  Runs  belt  machinery.  Special  ■"* 

Low  Introductory  Price  on  *32  Model.  .. .  _ 

Write  today  for  lO-Day  Trial  Offer!  tell 

Specify  which  machine  you’re  interested  in.  you  how . 

SHAW  MFG,  CO.,  Dept.  RY4,  Galesburg,  Kans. 


Plows 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows  Hay 
and  Lawns 


High  Clearance. 
Gearing  Enclosed. 

BELT  JOBS 

Run  belt  machines, 
pumps,  saws,  etc. 

EASY  TERMS 

Time  plan  makes 
it  easy  to  own. 

FREE 

CATALOG 

Write  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalog. 


A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Gardners,  Florists,  Fruit/ 

Growers.  Suburbanites, 

Nurseries.  Poultrymen.^ 

AMPLE  POWER 

Makes  Work  Easy, 
with  field  or  truck 
crop  tools.  Also 
lawn  and  hay  or  / 
weed  mowing 
equipment. 


V} 

Walk 
or  Ride 


STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.Y. 
3262  Como  Are.  2469  Chestnut  St.  192CedsrSt. 


Crown  Drills 

with  finger  fertilizer  feed;  also 
repairs.  Agents  wanted  in 
open  territory.  WRITE 

CROWN 


Box  112 


MFG.  CO. 
Phelps.  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

T’hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in 
A  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock:  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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J^oed  YOUR  fawn 


“What  will  we  use  for  money”  is  no 
longer  a  joke  among  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
Progressive  farmers  have  found  the  an¬ 
swer  in  more  scientific  farming.  They 
are  raising  dairy  cattle,  hogs,  chickens, 
sheep  and  vegetables — products  that 
are  good  for  cash  and  marketable  the 
year  ’round.  They  have  substituted 
profitable  diversification,  rotation  of 
crops  and  live-stock  raising  for  the 
risky  single  crop. 

One  of  the  first  requisities  of  diversi¬ 
fied  farming  is  well-fenced  fields — first 


for  cleaning  up  waste  grain  by  grazing 
live  stock  in  harvested  fields;  second 
for  harvesting  standing  crops  with  live¬ 
stock,  and  third  for  maintaining  fertil¬ 
ity.  Crops  “on  the  hoof”  are  not  only 
more  profitable,  but  available  as  food 
for  the  farm  home. 

Pittsburgh  Fences,  Hinge-Joint  and 
Stiff-Stay,  are  the  only  fences  with  gen¬ 
uine  “Super-Zinced”  protection  against 
rust.  All  Pittsburgh  Fences  are  made 
of  copper-bearing  steel,  the  rust-resisting 
metal.  Ask  your  nearest  dealer  to  show 
you  Pittsburgh  Fences. 


Pittsburgh  Fence 


•  For  best  quality  .  .  .  look 
for  the  “Pittsburgh”  brand 
on  farm,  poultry  and  lawn 
fence,  barbed  wire,  posts, 
nails,  etc.  •  Send  for  free 
Farm  Engineering  Chart  to 
help  you  lay  out  your  fields 
for  profitable  crop  and 
stock  rotation. 


1  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co) 
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723  Union  Trust  Building 
Pittsburgh  •  Pennsylvania 
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MAIL 
THE 
COUPON** 


LIQUID 
SPRAY 


Kills  Plant  Insects 


SAFE  COMPLETE  SPRAY 


This  Orchard  and  Crop  insecticide 
Kills  both  Chewing  and  Sucking  Insects 


1 —  Kills  Apple  Aphis, 
Rosy  Aphis,  Black 
Aphis,  fruit  and 
leaf-eating  worms. 

2 —  Non-poisonous  to 
human  or  animal 
life. 

3 —  Does  not  damage 
tender  foliage,  fruit 
and  flowers. 


^'XV 


5 —  Harmless  to  the 
eyes,  non-irrita- 
ting  to  the  skin, 
has  pleasant  odor. 

6 —  Spreads  and  wets  thorough¬ 
ly — requires  no  soaps  or 
spreaders. 

7 —  Can  be  used  in  combination 
sprays  with  other 
insecticides  and 
fungicides. 


4 — Leaves  no  stain  or 
poisonous  residue. 

For  Aphis  and  other  sucking  insects, 

Cubor  is  more  effective  than  commercial 
Nicotine  Sulphate.  For  leaf-eating 
worms  or  beetles,  Cubor  is  as  effective 
as  arsenical  preparations. 

CHIP  MAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

[  ]  Please  send  me  booklet  and  prices. 


t  1 


Enclosed  is  $100  for  one  0  oz.  bottle  Cubor— enough  for  IS  gals,  spray. 


Name 


Address . 


.Town . State. 


Dealer’s  Name  . . . Address. 


R.  N.-Y. 


EDMOND’S  TRAPNEST  SHEETS 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Printed  on  good  quality  paper;  24  monthly 
sheets,  keeping  the  records  of  108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $  1.  00  Postpaid 
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Questions  About  School 
Matters 

[Answered  by  A.  D.  Ostrander,  Sec¬ 
retary  New  York  State  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society,  Knowlesville,  N.  Y.] 


Teacher’s  Wages 

What  is  the  law  regarding  teacher’s 
salary?  Is  there  a  certain  amount  you 
have  to  pay  if  you  can  hire  for  less? 
Wliat  about  children  in  one  district  at 
tending  school  in  another?  Where  the 
trustee  gives  them  permission  to  come 
and  fixes  a  price,  who  is  to  collect  money 
trustee  or  collector?  e.  c. 

New  Y*ork. 

There  is  a  wage  law  relating  to 
teacher's  salaries  which  sets  the  minimum 
salary  at  $20  per  week.  This  amount,  or 
any  above  it.  may  be  paid  by  the  trustee, 
but  nothing  less. 

Where  a  part  of  the  pupils  from  one 
district  attend  another  district  school 
with  the  permission  of  the  trustees,  and 
the  contract  price  has  been  fixed  between 
them,  the  bill  for  this  tuition  is  paid  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  bills  of  the 
district.  The  trustee  issues  an  order  upon 
his  collector  or  treasurer,  and  the  latter 
remits  the  amount  to  the  trustee  of  the 
other  district  who  in  turn  pays  it-  over 
to  his  treasurer  or  collector. 

In  case  the  agreement  is  between  the 
parents  of  the  pupils  and  the  trustee  of 
the  adjoining  district,  then,  of  course, 
the  parents  are  obligated  for  the  amount 
and  payment  may  be  made  to  the  trustee 
who  has  given  permission  for  the  chil¬ 
dren*!*  attendance  in  his  district  provided 
the  understanding  was  that  tuition  was 
to  be  charged. 


Who  Pays  Transportation  Cost? 

Can  a  board  of  education  legally  create 
a  debt  against  their  school  district  for 
school  busses,  without  submitting  the 
question  to  a  vote  of  the  district?  Where 
a  board  of  education  lias  purchased  busses 
without  authority  of  the  district  have 
they  not  made  themselves  each  personally 
liable  for  the  amount  of  the  debt  thus 
created?  m.  m.  f. 

New  York. 

The  school  laws  and  amendments  there¬ 
to  have  amply  taken  care  of  the  matter 
as  regards  the  purchase  of  busses.  Sec¬ 
tion  1S6  states  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  can  order  transportation  in 
any  central  school  district  and  require  the 
district  to  pay  the  cost.  This  gives  him 
power,  as  we  see  it,  to  allow  any  central 
school  ‘board  to  purchase  such  busses  as 
they  see  fit,  charge  the  cost  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  the  taxpayers  can  do  nothing 
but  pay  the  tax  levied. 

Another  section  of  'the  education  law 
allows  the  board  of  education  to  levy 
contingent  expenses  upon  the  taxpayers, 
if  they  fail  to-  vote  funds  for  that  purpose. 
The  decision  as  to  what  is  a  contingent 
expense  is  under  another  section  given 
wholly  to  the  Commissioner. 

We  know  of  one  case  where,  according 
to  information  received  from  taxpayers, 
after  the  central  district  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  usual  methods,  a  certain  sum 
termed  the  budget  was  placed  before  the 
taxpayers  for  approval  or  disapproval.  It 
was  disapproved  and  the  next  move  by 
the  board  was  to  secure  the  help  of  the 
State  Education  Department,  and  again 
we  were  informed,  instructions  were  given 
to  the  board  to, levy  a  tax  for  the  amount 
in  question,  which  was  done. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  taxpayers  actions 
are  literally  nullified.  This  is  allowed 
by  law  and  those  in  authority  are  taking 
advantage  of  this  law,  and  soon  the  tax¬ 
payers  will  have  no  local  school  control 
whatever,  hut  another  political  system  in 
our  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  political 
uplifter  and  educator,  with  the  taxpayers 
having  no  voice  in  tax  levies.  The  legisla¬ 
ture  must  be  made  to  realize  this 
situation. 


Notes  From  a  Montana 
Indian  Reservation 

Snow,  snow  and  -more  snow  coming. 
It  looks  now  (Feb.  25)  as  though  we 
shall  have  enough  snow  and  cold  to  suit 
those  who  “just  love  Winter.”  On  the 
night  of  January  22  the  -thermometer 
stood  at  40  degrees  below  zero,  and  has 
been  more  or  less  real  Winter  the  last 
month,  although  32  degrees  below  has 
been  the  lowest  with  the  one  exception. 
Montana,  at  least  parts  of  it,  has  received 
more  snow  in  January  and  February 
than  fell  during  all  of  last  Winter.  On 
nearly  all  of  the  forest  reserves  rangers 
have  reported  that  the  snow  in  most  in¬ 
stances  lies  twice  as  deep  as  last  Winter. 


To  the  forester  this  condition  is  greatly 
encouraging,  because  it  means  a  lessened 
fire  hazard,  but  it  should  be  no  less  so 
to  the  average  individual  who  realizes  the 
importance  of  conserving  forests  and  their 
value  in  nature’s  methods  of  storing- 
water. 

To  those  who  have  always  lived  where 
livestock  was  housed  during  stormy  cold 
weather  it  seems  pitiful  to  see  the  cattle 
and  sheep  out  in  the  open,  facing  the 
snow  and  cold  winds  with  no  protection 
whatever,  and  a  snow  bank  for  a  bed. 
There  is  a  band  of  500  sheep  and  several 
hundred  head  of  cattle  being  fed  on  an 
adjoining  ranch.  It  is  necessary  to  haul 
feed  every  day  regardless  of  the  weather. 

I  just  now  discovered  the  water  run¬ 
ning  from  the  eaves  and  hastened  out  to 
put  out  buckets  and  -pans  to  catch  it,  for 
the  well  water  is  so  very  hard  that  the 
soft  water  is  surely  appreciated.  I  have 
been  melting  .snow  to  wash  with  and  for 
dishwashing.  That  is  rather  a  slow  pro¬ 
cess,  but  it  is  well  worth  the  effort. 

There  has  been  a  horse  buyer  in  this 
community  buying  horses  to  be  shipped 
to  Wisconsin  and-  used-  for  fox  feed 
on  a  silver  .fox  farm.  They  are  not  pay¬ 
ing  over  $5  a  head  for  them,  and  as  you 
see  them  go  by  you  think  they  are  not 
worth  any  more.  There  are  many  Indian 
horses  out  on  -the  range.  Their  horses 
may  run  as  you  know.  This  is  their 
country  but  if  -the  white  man’s  livestock 
runs  at  large  and  any  of  the  Indians 
complain  about  it  the  white  man  is 
notified  to  shut  them  up,  and  if  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  let  them  run  the  Indian  police¬ 
man,  Frank  Ile-Does-It,  takes  them  up, 
driving  them  to  Grow  Agency,  where  the 
Crow  agent  lives,  and  it  costs  the  white 
man  $3  to  redeem  them.  There  is  no  game 
or  fishing  law  that  applies  to  the  Indian 
on  the  reservation.  lie  hunts  and  fishes 
where  and  when  it  pleases  him*  without 
license,  killing  deer  or  anything  fie 
desires. 

There  is  an  Indian  girl,  Margaret 
Montgomery,  who  conies  often  to  see  us. 
She  asked  me  one  day  if  I  ever  made 
fudge,  and  when  I  told  her  I  did,  she 
asked  me  if  I  would  make  her  some  if 
she  brought  the  ingredients.  I  made  her 
two  and  one-half  pounds.  Her  little 
brother  Dan  said  he  didn’t  like  chocola'e, 
but  1  learned  later  he  ate  half  ar  pan 
of  the  fudge  at  one  time.  Margaret  said 
the  only  kind  of  candy  she  knew  how  to 
make  was  with  lard  and  sugar  melted 
together.  I  am  surprised  she  doesn’t  know- 
more  about  cooking,  as  she  has  an  older 
sister  in  the  Indian  school  at  Genoa. 
Nebraska,  who  is  taking  domestic  science, 
and  is  quite  a  good  cook.  Margaret 
asked  my  husband  if  he  milked  at  night 
or  in  the  morning ;  she  doesn’t  seem  to 
know  you  milk  twice  a  day.  Thex-e  is  a 
beautiful  big  Holstein  cow  which  goes  by 
here,  with  a  spoiled  udder  probably 
caused  from  neglect. 

During  the  holidays  I  opened  a  can  of 
mincemeat  made  in  New  York  State 
during  1925,  which  had  kept  perfectly, 
although  it  has  been  packed’  and  moved 
several  times.  In  fact  age  seemed  to  have 
improved  it. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Thorn  Jr.  of  Princeton,  will 
again  head  a  geological  group  in  research 
work  in  the  Beartooth  Mountains.  In¬ 
teresting  geological  discoveries  have  been 
made,  and  this  year  it  is  planned  to  de¬ 
velop  a  local  museum,  collecting  speci¬ 
mens  for  exhibiits. 

Butterfat  and  egg  prices  continues  to 
slide  downward,  butterfat  being  ‘but  16 
cents  and  eggs  12  and  14  cents.  Of  course 
some  other  prices  are  decreasing  also. 
Good  tub-fast  prints  can  he  bought  for 
Sc.  per  yard,  and  coffee  I  was  paying 
52  cents  a  pound  for  can  now  be  bought 
for  39  cents  any  time,  and  35  cents  on 
special  sale  days.  One  thing  that  has  not 
decreased  in  price  is  gasoline.  We  are 
still  paying  from  23  to  25  cents  per 
gallon,  and  20  cents  a  gallon  for  kerosene. 

G.  v.  L. 

Crow  Reservation,  Montana. 


Hazels  for  Hedges 

In  a  i-ecent  article  on  “Fruits  and 
Nuts  of  the  Country  Fane,”  hazelnuts  are 
mentioned  as  useful  for  a  hedge.  I  am 
interested  and  would  like  to  know  how  to 
start  such  a  hedge  and  how  to  care  for 
same.  l.  h.  c. 

Southingtoix,  Conn. 

The  hazel  is  propagated  by  seed  sown 
in  Fall,  or  sti-atified  over  Winter  and 
sown  in  Spring.  Garden  varieties  are 
propagated  by  layers  put  down  in  Fall 
or  Spring.  Scarce  varieties  are  grafted 
in  Spring  in  the  greenhouse,  or  by  cut¬ 
tings  of  mature  wood  ‘taken  in  Fall,  and 
stored  in  sand  or  moss  in  a  cellar  over 
Winter,  planting  in  Spring  in  a  warm 
and  .sandy  soil. 

Hazel  hedges  or  alleys  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  Europe  and  Great  Britain,  but 
they  ai-e  not  familiar  here.  The  growth 
tends  to  form  a  thicket  rather  than  a 
close  hedge,  and  while  doubtless  useful 
as  a  shelter  belt,  it  is  too  straggling  for 
general  taste  in  the  vicinity  of  gardens 
and  ornamental  planting.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever.  be  suitable  to  define  a  driveway  or 
boundary.  There  are  purpledeaved  hazels 
that  are  handsome  as  a  backgi-ound  for 
other  shrubs. 
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California  Comments 

Last  Summer  saw  the  rapid  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  many  apple  orchards  in  this  valley, 
long  noted  in  Southern  California  for  its 
fine  deciduous  fruits.  This  has  been  due 
to  various  causes.  The  Winesaps,  staple 
variety  for  storage,  failed  last  year  to 
set  their  fruit  in  large  enough  quantities 
to  pay  for  spraying.  Many  orehardists, 
with  no  harvest  in  sight,  could  not  afford 
to  irrigate,  an  unusually  hot  Summer 
killed  many  branches  and  the  shot-hole 
borer  got  in  its  deadly  work.  Thousands 
of  apple  trees  have  already  been  pulled, 
and  the  ground  reset  to  peaches  or 
oranges,  so  many  of  the  latter  that  the 
valley  bids  fair  to  become  a  citrus  fruit 
section. 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  the 
■method  commonly  used  in  clearing  an 
orchard.  This  work  is  usually  done  after 
the  rains  have  mellowed  the  soil  to  a 
sufficient  depth  to  allow  the  roots  to  come 
out  readily.  In  the  above  case,  a  large 
caterpillar  tractor  was  used.  Two  men 
are  required,  one  to  operate  the  tractor, 
the  other  to  hook  the  chain  around  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  close  up  to  the  rafter 
limbs.  In  a  surprisingly  short  time  the 
orchard  begins  to  look  as  if  a  cyclone  had 
gone  through  it ;  trees  six  and  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  some  even  larger,  are  readily 
pulled  in  this  manner.  The  charge  is 
from  eight  to  10  cents  a  tree,  so  one  can 
easily  figure  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
spend  much  time  on  one  tree.  The  large 
limbs  are  then  trimmed  and  cut  off  to  be 
sawed  up  for  stove  wood, .as  are  also  the 
stumps,  from  which  all  of  the  roots  have 


orchards,  and  truck  loads  of  the  bright 
yellow  fruit  on  their  way  to  the  packing 
houses,  where  they  are  thoroughly  washed 
and  graded  by  special  machinery,  the 
sorting,  wrapping  and  packing  being  done 
by  hand.  When  in  full  swing,  this  great 
industry  supplies  employment  for  many 
hands,  women  and  girls  being  largely  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  packing  plants,  where  their 
natural  deftness  enables  them  to  make 
good  wages  at  wrapping  and  packing,  for 
which  they  are  paid  by  the  box.  Men  are 
employed  for  the  more  strenuous  work  of 
picking,  which  requires  considerable 
agility  on  the  part  of  the  worker  to  make 
good  wages,  as  they  are  paid  by  the  box, 
and  orange  picking  is  not  like  picking 
either  apples  or  peaches.  Each  one  has 
to  be  clipped  off,  the  cutting  being  made 
close  to  the  fruit,  as  any  projecting  stem 
might  mar  the  skins  of  others. 

Through  organization,  judicious  adver¬ 
tisement,  and  good  management,  this  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency  during  the  past  decade,  and 
the  faith  in  its  future  is  shown  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  new  orchards  being 
planted  year  by  year.  p.  s.  p. 

Yucaipa,  Calif. 


Making  a  Top  Soil 

I  have  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  the 
top  soil  has  been  removed  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet.  What  can  I  use  to  bring  this 
land  up  to  where  it  will  produce  good 
crops?  n.  l.  s. 

New  York. 

Renovating  a  piece  of  ground  that  has 
had  the  soil  removed  to  a  depth  of  two 
feet  is  considerable  of  a  job.  The  length 


Clearing  Out  Orchard  Trees  in  California 


been  trimmed.  This  constitutes  the  fuel 
commonly  used  in  'this  part  of  the  country 
during  the  cold  weather,  being  burned  in 
small  sheet-iron  stoves,  the  only  heating 
plant  in  many  homes. 

The  month  of  November  brought  copi¬ 
ous  showers  all  over  the  southland,  with 
plenty  of  snow  on  the  mountain  slopes. 
This  is  beginning  early  to  store  up  water 
in  the  underground  reservoirs,  and 
promises  a  good  supply  for  next  Summer’s 
irrigating.  This  is  cause  for  much  re¬ 
joicing,  as  the  annual  rainfall  has  fallen 
short  for  several  years  in  succession.  Of 
such  importance  is  a  good  rainfall  out 
here  that  after  each  shower,  a  table  is 
published  in  the  local  paper,  showing  the 
number  of  inches  of  fall  for  each  section, 
and  is  measured  to  the  hundredth  of  an 
inch. 

On  the  morning  of  Dec.  15  last,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  awoke  to  an 
unusual  sight  for  Southern  California; 
during  the  night  a  light  fleecy  snow  had 
fallen  to  a  depth  of  from  five  to  six  inches, 
mantling  trees  and  shrubs  in  garments  of 
spotless  white,  with  an  accompanying 
itemperature  of  25  degrees  above  zero.  It 
was  as  though  by  some  magic  we  had  been 
transported  back  East  instead  of  being 
in  the  land  of  sunshine  and  oranges.  The 
reports  of  such  vagaries  of  weather  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe  are  becoming  so 
numerous  as  to  cause  little  comment.  To 
us,  this  storn  means  just  so  much  more 
precious  water  stored  up  against  the  long 
hot  rainless  days  of  Summer. 

The  beautiful  warm  sunny  days  that 
follow  such  storms,  are  the  charm  of  this 
country  in  the  Winter  months,  and  the 
dusty  drab  of  the  hills  and  mountains 
rapidly  changing  to  a  rich  green,  delights 
the  eye  on  every  hand.  After  the  holidays 
the  orange  picking  starts  in  earnest,  the 
navels  coming  first ;  on  every  hand  may 
be  seen  the  crews  at  work  in  the  various 


of  time  that  will  be  required  to  get  it  into 
shape  will  naturally  depend  on  what  sort 
of  stuff  this  subsoil  is.  If  it  is  of  the 
hardpan  type,  entirely  deficient  in  vege¬ 
table  matter,  the  first  essential  will  be  to 
get  something  of  that  sort  in  it. 

For  some  reason  weeds  generally  grow 
in  such  a  place  and  there  is  probably  no 
quicker  way  of  getting  the  land  back  to 
what  it  should  be  than  to  let  the  weeds 
grow  and  work  them  under.  After  a  time 
of  this  it  will  be  possible  to  start  in  with 
the  green  crops  that  can  be  plowed  under, 
and  some  little  time  will  be  needed  to  get 
enough  of  this  green  stuff  in  the  ground 
to  amount  to  very  much. 

If  this  land  is  of  a  sandy  nature  so 
that  the  subsoil  -is  fairly  easy  to  plow,  it 
might  be  practical  this  Spring  by  the  use 
of  some  fertilizer  to  sow  oats  and  peas  on 
that  land  and  get  enough  so  that  it  could 
be  plowed  under  by  the  middle  of  June. 
Such  stuff  should  not  be  left  to  get  too 
large,  because  it  will  then  be  difficult  to 
plow  it  under.  At  that  time  or  a  little 
later,  buckwheat  might  be  sown  on  the 
same  ground  and  turned  under  just  before 
frost,  after  which  rye  sown  there  could 
stay  over  Winter.  The  success  of  this 
first  year  would  depend  on  what  this  stuff 
is.  You  could  not  work  so  rapidly  with 
it  if  it  is  of  a  hardpan  nature.  Any 
stable  manure  that  you  could  put  on  it 
would  be  a  life  saver. 

If  you  should  succeed  in  getting  the 
oats  and  peas,  buckwheat  and  a  seeding 
of  rye  the  first  year,  even  of  moderate 
amounts,  you  might  have  quite  a  good 
start,  so  that  something  in  the  way  of 
crop  might  be  grown  another  year.  *  Or. 
a  soil  improving  crop  like  Soy  beans 
could  be  sown  or  planted  very  shortly 
after  corn-planting  time,  and  when  turned 
under  furnish  considerable  excellent  fer¬ 
tility  as  it  is  a  leguminous  plant. 


A  YOUNG  man  applied  for  a  job  in  Dub¬ 
lin.  The  manager  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  had  an  illness  or  an  accident.  “No,” 
was  the  reply.  “But  how  did  you  manage 
to  get  so  lame  in  your  right  leg?”  “Oh. 
I  was  working  on  a  farm,  and  a  bull 
tossed  me  over  the  hedge.  I  was  in  the 
hospital  for.  six  month.”  “Don’t  you  call 
that  an  accident !”  asked  the  manager  in 
surprise.  “Great  heavens,  no!  The  bull 
meant  what  lie  did.” — London  Tatler. 


SIXTY-TWO  TEST  MILES  PROVE 

Mew 

dip  treatment 

BETTER  for  seed  potatoes 


Old,  mussy  “two-hour”  soak 
treatments  have  had  their 
day.  Now  there’s  a  brand-new 
way  to  treat  seed  potatoes ! 
Proved  effective  by  62  miles 


of 


tests  in  18  different  states.  Costs  as 
little  as  V/zc  per  bushel  of  seed. 
And  so  quickly  applied  that  one 
man  alone  can  treat  300  to  400 
bushels  of  seed  per  day ! 

Just  Dip  and  Plant 

With  Improved  Semesan  Bel,  all 
you  do  is  dip  your  seed  and  plant. 
Yet  this  quick  treatment  controls 
seed-borne  scab  and  Rhizoctonia 
fully  as  well  as  time- wast¬ 
ing  corrosive  sublimate 
or  formaldehyde  soak 
treatments.  In  addition, 
it  prevents  seed  rotting; 
produces  stronger  and 
more  uniform  field  stands, 
and  gives  you  a  bigger, 
better  and  more  profitable 
yield  per  acre. 


In  a  test,  Improved  Semesan  Bel 
increased  the  yield  19  sacks  or  31 
bushels  per  acre. 

Bigger  Potato  Yields 

In  tests  during  the  past  year,  many 
practical  growers  obtained  yield 
increases  ranging  from  13%  to 
20%  by  treating  their  seed  with 
Improved  Semesan  Bel. 

Makes  Good  Seed  Better 

Even  certified  seed  often  carries 
some  disease.  So  use  Improved 
Semesan  Bel  on  all  seed.  A  pound 
treats  70  to  80  bushels! 

Free  Treating  Chart 

You’ll  want  this  free 
chart.  Gives  quick  infor¬ 
mation  for  all  crops !  Just 
ask  your  dealer,  or  write 
Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc., 
Dept.  8-A,  105  Hudson 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Semesan  Bel 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 

CERESAN  for  seed  grains  and  cotton;  SEMESAN  JR. 
for  seed  corn;  SEMESAN  for  flowers  and  vegetables 

YOU  NEED  SEED  TREATMENT— THIS  YEAR  MORE  THAN  EVER! 


Double  the  dollars 
^  at  harvest  with 
Ospraymo.  High, 
constant  pressure  guar- 
v  anteed.  Revolving  paddles 
_  with  brushes  keep  spray  well 
mixed,  prevent  clogging.  Low 
^  up-keep.  Sprayer  for  every  need  — 
large  power  orchard  and  potato  spray- 
»  ers.  Our  5  0-year  sprayer-experience  at  your 
service.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  Dept  2,  Eimira,  N.  Y. 


IIIIMMMIIIIIIIII IMIIIIIIIII1I IIIIIIIIIIIIHIMII 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
Dostoaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.30  th  Si  New  York. 

iiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiimmiimiiimi 


IRON  AGE 


Cover  4  and  6  Rows— Give  Complete  Coverage  of  Plants 

The  IRON  AGE  Four* Row,  Drop-Nozzle  Trac-  TI>„.T  „„ 

tion  Sprayer  delivers  spray  from  three  angles,  .CLkSL®  Smbi^edFi^idand 
pressure  up  to  300  lbs.  IRON  AGE  jpa  tS|\  Orchard 

Underslung  Engine  Sprayers  cover  up  Jpl  Power 

to  six  rows  at  pressures  as  high  as  450  -  Sprayer 

lbs.  Widest  Spray  Boom  is  made  rigid 
by  exclusive  Locking  device. 

Illustrated  Folders  on  Sprayers  and  Potato 
Planters— Writ*  for  them. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 
Box  1330  YORK,  PA. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  w  ill  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  sw  indler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
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transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THERE  are  several  inquiries  about  sowing  Al¬ 
falfa —  Spring,  Summer  or  early  Fall,  and  with 
or  without  a  nurse  crop.  All  of  these  plans  have 
been  used  successfully  at  times.  Much  depends  on 
the  weather.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  land 
must  be  in  good  condition  for  seeding,  and  limed  as 
much  as  is  necessary.  This  may  mean  one  ton,  or 
two,  or  perhaps  three  tons  of  ground  limestone  per 
acre.  There  is  a  fair  chance  in  Spring  sowing,  if 
the  seed  gets  a  start  before  the  blazing  sun  of  Sum¬ 
mer  hits  it,  and  the  possibility  of  stronger  plants  to 
go  into  Winter  quarters.  But  there  is  more  safety 
in  late  Summer  seeding.  As  to  the  use  of  a  nurse 
crop,  that  is  not  generally  advisable.  Some  sow  Al¬ 
falfa  with  other  grasses  as  a  mixture,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule  is  that  Alfalfa  needs  to  monopolize  the 
field  if  it  is  to  do  its  best.  That  is  better  than 
partnership  with  some  other  plant. 

* 

EATHEll  and  markets  have  a  fairly  close  con¬ 
nection  in  dollars  and  cents,  although  the  pre¬ 
cise  effect  of  prevailing  conditions  is  often  hard  to 
figure  out.  The  Weather  Bureau  sums  up  last  Win¬ 
ter  as  unusually  mild  in  the  East,  but  rather  cold 
and  dry  in  the  West.  Total  snowfall  was  light  ex¬ 
cept  in  parts  of  the  Northeast.  So  much  mild  weath¬ 
er  in  thickly  populated  regions  reduced  demand  for 
food  products,  and  helped  keep  down  the  prices  paid 
to  producers.  The  severe  weather  of  March  gave  the 
markets  the  only  brisk  general  upswing  of  the  whole 
season.  The  Spring  freeze  brought  much  crop  dam¬ 
age  and  disturbance  of  plans  in  the  South.  There 
was  also  a  helpful  side  in  a  market  way.  Products 
that  were  hardly  worth  shipping  became  scarce  and 
high  priced  almost  over  night.  Crops  that  showed 
nobody  a  profit  all  the  Fall  and  Winter  were  bring¬ 
ing  good  prices  to  the  growers  who  escaped  damage 
or  who  had  covered  their  plantings.  Northern  hold¬ 
ers  of  potatoes,  cabbage  and  apples  found  a  new  and 
brisk  demand  and  a  better  ending  of  a  generally  bad 
market  season.  Even  a  few  sales  at  high  prices  made 
a  pleasing  change.  Northern  New  England,  recently 
one  of  the  dark  spots  on  the  business  map,  turned  to 
a  shade  a  little  lighter*after  a  few  thousand  carloads 
of  potatoes  had  gone  out  at  prices  20  per  cent  higher, 
including  some  seed  potatoes  needed  for  southern 
replanting.  New  York  growers  had  a  few  onions  to 
sell  at  $8  per  100  lbs.,  and  some  of  them  had  carrots 
worth  $4,  but  not  many  reaped  profit  from  the  rise 
of  cabbage  from  $10  to  $50  a  ton.  Dealers  get  more 
than  their  share  of  the  booms  in  cabbage  and  onions 
which  come  at  the  last  end  of  the  season.  Some  of 
these  products  were  hound  to  sell  high  anyhow  be¬ 
cause  of  crop  shortage. 

* 

HE  fruit  markets  were  helped  by  reduction  of 
southern  berry  shipments.  At  the  same  time, 
English  money  advanced  in  value,  increasing  the  net 
returns  to  exporters  of  apples.  Eastern  Baldwins 
were  selling  at  London  in  late  March  from  $4.25  to 
$4.75  per  barrel,  and  some  Virginia  Pippins  brought 
nearly  $6.  These  prices  do  not  show  any  particular 
advantage  over  the  local  market,  but  they  indicate 
fairly  satisfactory  disposal  of  considerable  fruit  that 
was  not  needed  at  home.  The  basket  pack  has  been 
more  prominent  in  foreign  markets  this  year.  Prices 
are  about  in  line  with  sales  by  the  barrel.  The 
March  rise  in  eastern  apple  prices  in  the  domestic 
market  amounted  to  about  10  per  cent  on  several 
leading  varieties.  Apples,  after  all,  have  done  as 
well  as  most  products,  requiring  only  moderate  pro¬ 
duction  expense  during  the  season.  There  was  a  big 
crop  in  the  East  and  prices  from  50  cents  to  $1  per 
bushel  were  the  general  rule,  but  at  the  same  time 
potatoes  were  selling  at  half  that  price  range,  and 


such  staples  as  grain  and  hogs  were  about,  the  low¬ 
est  in  recent  times.  Such  universal  sources  of  cash 
return  as  milk  and  eggs  found  extremely  low  levels. 
On  many  a  farm  the  orchard  turned  in  comparative¬ 
ly  easy  money,  even  though  prices  seemed  low  com¬ 
pared  with  some  other  years.  Later  in  the  season 
some  of  the  indirect  results  of  the  freeze  may  be  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  markets.  Sec¬ 
tions  in  the  frost-damaged  belt  will  he  delayed  and 
their  crops  will  compete  more  severely  with  mid¬ 
season  sections.  Considerable  replanting  will  be 
done,  resulting  in  still  more  competition  with  sec¬ 
tions  which  usually  appear  on  the  market  later.  Ex¬ 
tended  damage  to  southern  fruit  is  doubtful.  Most 
of  the  definite  injury  reported  was  to  peach  blooms, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  a  small  percentage  of  live 
bloom  of  this  fruit  may  be  enough  to  set  a  fair  crop. 
It  will  he  no  calamity  to  peach-growers  in  general  if 
nature  has  thinned  out  the  crop  to  some  extent,  thus 
providing  for  better  size  of  the  remaining  fruit. 
Southern  apples  were  expected  to  be  a  light  crop 
anyway  because  of  overbearing  last  season.  So  far 
there  is  little  complaint  of  damage  to  anything  ex¬ 
cept  southern  peaches,  and  in  some  sections  to  pears. 

* 

HE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  states  that, 
in  the  so-called  Russian  collective  dairy  farming, 
on  January  1  this  year  there  were  20.811  collective 
dairy  farms  in  Soviet  Russia  with  total  herds  of  3.- 
334,000  cattle,  of  which  1.810.000  were  cows.  The 
number  of  cows  was  1G  per  cent  greater  than  the 
plan  for  1931.  The  1032  plan  calls  for  an  increase 
to  4,700.000  cattle  in  the  general  herd,  of  which  cows 
are  to  number  2,700,000.  The  quantity  of  milk  to  ho 
delivered  to  the  State  is  set  at  more  than  3.000.000,- 
000  lhs.,  whereas  last  year  the  collective  farms  de¬ 
livered  1.375. 800.000  llis.  of  milk.  An  added  feature 
has  been  the  enrollment  of  collective  farms  for  the 
raising  of  young  stock  to  he  acquired  later  by  the 
dairy  collectives.  Thus  there  have  been  organized 
15.540  special  stock-raising  units  with  a  herd  of 
1.612.000  calves.  The  1032  plan  for  calves  calls  for 
4.000.000  head. 

❖ 

UR  first  peas  were  planted  March  20.  This  is 
not  early  for  Northern  New  Jersey,  but  there 
is  seldom  gain  from  mid-March  planting  here,  and 
this  year  it  would  have  been  impossible  because  of 
the  cold  snap.  Peas  in  this  region  are  an  uncer¬ 
tain  crop  anyway,  owing  to  the  usual  drying  winds 
and  bright  sunshine  of  late  May.  Hurrying  the 
plants  along  through  April  is  good  policy.  Green 
peas  of  excellent  quality  have  been  reaching  the  New 
York  market  all  Winter  in  such  abundance  that  re- 
la  il  prices  remained  low  most  of  the  time,  often  15 
cents  per  pound,  or  two  for  25  cents.  From  the 
Far  West  these  peas  come  in  square  crates  lined 
with  paper  and  packed  with  pieces  of  ice,  and 
shipped  in  refrigerator  cars. 

* 

EMBERS  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
recently  in  session  at  New  Orleans,  announced 
that  tung-oil  production  may  become  a  valuable  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  Gulf  Coast  region.  Tung  oil  or  wood 
oil  is  used  in  making  varnishes,  paints,  soap,  lino¬ 
leum  and  in  various  other  industries.  We  import  it 
largely  from  the  Orient,  where  it  is  made  from  the 
seeds  or  nuts  of  the  Japan  wood-oil  tree,  Aleurites 
cordata,  or  the  China  wood-oil  tree,  A.  Fordii,  the 
latter  being  the  hardier  of  the  two.  These  trees' 
belong  (o  the  Euphorbia  family,  and  the  oily  seeds 
are,  we  think,  somewhat  poisonous.  Another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  is  the  candlenut  or  candleberry 
tree  of  Malaysia,  also  called  the  varnish  tree. 
Aleurites  cordata  is  cultivated  largely  in  Southern 
Japan  and  Formosa.  The  tmig  tree  could  only  be 
grown  in  frost-free  regions,  but  if  it  can  be  eco¬ 
nomically  productive  in  the  extreme  South,  it  may 
free  us  from  dependence  on  the  Orient  for  this 
valuable  oil.  We  have  learned  that  a  nation  able 
to  produce  necessary  fats  and  oils  within  its  own 
boundaries  has  an  additional  safeguard  in  times  of 
international  stress  or  disaster. 

* 

WO  special  field  days  for  dairy  farmers  will  he 
August  18  and  10,  at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  August  18  will  be  "Dairy  Farmers’ 
Pay”  at  the  station,  and  various  dairy  groups  will 
hold  their  annual  picnics  and  Summer  meetings  at 
Geneva.  Organizations  that  have  already  indicated 
their  intention  of  taking  part  in  this  event  are  the 
Slate  Dairymen's  Association,  the  State  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club,  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association,  and  the 
State  Guernsey  Breeders’  'Association.  “Dairy  In¬ 
dustry  Day”  will  be  August  19,  when  those  inter¬ 
ested  chiefly  in  the  station’s  work  with  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  inspect  those 
investigations.  The  State  association  of  milk  deal- 
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ers  and  the  State  ice  cream  manufacturers’  associa¬ 
tion  have  already  indicated  their  intention  of  meet¬ 
ing  at  Geneva  on  that  day.  Some  of  the  things  of 
special  interest  to  dairymen  to  be  seen  at  the  station 
are  the  herd  with  its  unusual  breeding  history,  and 
the  many  experiments  in  dairy  herd  management ; 
tests  in  milk  cooling,  especially  electrical  cooling; 
numerous  experiments  in  dairy  manufactures,  par¬ 
ticularly  ice  cream  and  cheese;  dairy  chemistry  in¬ 
vestigations;  a  great  variety  of  studies  in  dairy  bac¬ 
teriology,  including  sanitary  milk  production  and 
investigations  of  garget.  The  extensive  work  with 
fruits  and  vegetables  at  the  station  and  the  numer¬ 
ous  other  activities  under  way  there  will  also  prove 
or  interest  to  every  farmer  whatever  his  chief  farm 
enterprise  may  he. 

He 

AMONG  the  newer  grapes  for  home  use,  Caco  is 
one  of  the  best.  The  vine  with  us  is  rather 
weak  in  growth,  hut  this  may  not  lie  characteristic 
of  the  variety.  But,  even  though  it  be  so,  the  quality 
is  high  enough  to  warrant  having  a  few  plants.  For 
(he  home  grounds,  moderate  habit  of  growth  is  more 
desirable  than  the  rampant  type  sprawling  all  over 
during  the  season.  We  have  one  vine  of  Herbert,  a 
fairly  good  grape,  but  with  this  objectionable  fiver- 
growth — shoots  12  to  15  feet  long,  reaching  out  after 
trees  or  anything  that  may  be  grasped.  An  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  tried  with  it  this  year  in  cutting  it 
hack  to  a  single  cane,  tied  to  a  post  eight  feet  high 
and  pruned  like  an  umbrella  tree.  Caco  is  a  red 
early  grape  of  the  quality  of  Delaware,  but  larger 
berries. 

* 

ISCONSIN  used  more*  lime  in  1031  than  for 
any  other  year  on  record.  C.  .J.  Chapman  of 
the  soils  department  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  finds  that  commercial  limestone  companies  sold 
34,228  tons;  local  ground  limestone  produced  amount¬ 
ed  to  101,730  tons;  marl  17,718  yards,  air-slaked 
lime  350  tons,  paper-mill  sludge  (waste  lime)  54,- 
418  tons,  lime  refuse  7,155  tons,  sugar  beet  refuse 
3,700  tons,  wood  ashes  004  tons.  This  makes  a  total 
of  over  227.000  tons  oi*  an  amount  of  lime  sufficient 
to  cover  about  100,000  acres  of  land. 

* 

UR1NG  the  eight  months  ending  February  29. 
the  amount  of  wheat  ground  by  1.028  mills  in 
this  country  was  330.021,800  bushels,  making  73.- 
557,735  barrels  of  flour,  and  5,888,920,086  lbs.  of  by¬ 
product.  The  average  amount  required  for  a  barrel 
of  flour  was  274.0  lhs.  These  mills  were  operated 
to  57  per  cent  of  their  total  capacity. 

* 

T  THE  1028  national  election,  36,000,000  per¬ 
sons,  or  approximately  54  per  cent  of  the  law¬ 
ful  voters,  went  to  the  polls.  Doubtless  some  of 
these  absentees  had  the  excuse  of  sickness  or  some 
other  good  reason  for  not  being  on  hand,  but  indif¬ 
ference  must  have  accounted  for  a  large  number  of 
the  missing  40  per  cent.  This  is  not  the  “govern.- 
ment  by  the  people”  to  which  President  Lincoln  re¬ 
ferred,  but  by  only  54  per  cent  of  them.  One  thing 
may  lie  taken  as  certain,  in  national.  State  and 
local  elections,  all  who  are  interested  in  political 
jobbery  are  at  the  polls.  If  those  who  believe  in 
clean  and  efficient  government  stay  away,  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  the  result  will  he.  All  elective  officials, 
from  the  Congress  down  to  the  smallest  township, 
are  there  because  “we,  the  people”  put  them  there, 
or  permit  them-  to  he  there  because  of  our  silence  in 
voting  duty.  This  is  a  good  time  to  think  about 
these  things,  and  determine  to  be  there  the  next 
time  any  voting  opportunity  offers.  We  often  hear 
of  the  efforts  of  political  leaders  to  “get  out  the 
vote.”  It  is  far  better  for  us  to  get  ourselves  out. 


Brevities 

Mine  output  of  soft  coal  for  the  third  week  of  March 
was  7,738,000  tons. 

For  this  year,  up  to  March  12,  loadings  of  revenue- 
paying  freight  amounted  to  5,650,120  carloads. 

The  wheat  crop  of  India  will  be  about  336,000.000 
bushels,  or  10.000.000  less  than  the  previous  year.  Har¬ 
vesting  is  now  going  on. 

Flour  made  from  Soy  beans  is  now  used  in  a  dietary 
restricted  as  to  starches  and  sugars.  Its  carbohydrate 
content  is  said  to  be  n  m-assimilable,  which  makes  it 
valuable  for  diabetics. 

Tests  being  made  with  sugar  in  lime  mortar,  indi¬ 
cate  that  its  tensile  strength  is  increased  60  per  cent 
by  the  addition  of  0  per  cent  of  sugar,  dissolved  in  the 
water  used  with  the  lime. 

The  total  number  of  paid  admissions  to  the  recent 
New  York  flower  show  was  118.238.  This  was  14.550 
less  than  last  year,  the  falling-off  being  due,  chiefly,  to 
the  bitterly  cold  and  disagreeable  weather. 

The  production  of  psyllium  seed  in  France  has  in¬ 
creased  from  601,000  lhs.  in  1028  to  4.400,000  lbs.  in 
1931.  This  seed,  which  lias  long  been  used  as  a  laxa¬ 
tive  by  the  peasants  of  Eastern  Europe,  is  a  plantain, 
Plantago  psyllium  ;  it  is  also  known  as  flea  seed. 
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When  Taxpayers  Get  Mad 

THE  revolt  against  the  leaders  of  both  political 
parties  in  Congress  on  March  25  was  not  as  dif¬ 
ficult  to  understand  and  probably  not  as  dark  a  page 
in  American  history  as  some  of  the  regular  party 
politicians  and  stand-pat  political  papers  seem  to 
think.  The  insurgent  vote  of  party-bolters  defeated 
the  bill  for  a  Federal  sales  tax. 

The  Federal  treasury  faces  a  deficit  of  nearly 
$2,000,000,000,  and  from  present  indications  it  may 
exceed  the  estimate.  The  regular  leaders  on  both 
sides  had  agreed  on  the  sales  tax.  By  a  vote  of 
nearly  two  to  one  the  bill  was  defeated  in  the 
House  after  a  recess  had  been  taken  to  allow  the 
opposition  time  to  reconsider,  and  after  full  and 
frank  debate.  The  partisan  press  has  viewed  the 
insurgent  vote  as  a  disaster.  They  see  in  the  vote 
a  breakdown  of  party  discipline,  and  an  indifference 
to  party  welfare.  Because  the  Democrats  control 
the  House  by  a  narrow  majority  the  Democratic 
representatives  who  voted  against  the  bill  were  al¬ 
ternately  coaxed  to  save  the  party  prestige  and  de¬ 
nounced  as  cowards,  throwing  away  the  bright  pros¬ 
pects  of  electing  a  President  in  November. 

There  is,  however,  another  view  to  the  situation. 
For  many  years  the  regulars  have  had  their  own 
way.  They  appropriated  in  billions,  loaned  in  Mi¬ 
llions,  excused  foreign  payments  due  in  billions,  bor¬ 
rowed  in  billions,  increased  government  expenses  in 
billions  and  taxed  in  billions.  They  exempted  bil¬ 
lions  of  property  from  any  tax  whatever.  Among 
these  exemptions  from  taxation  are  city,  school,  vil¬ 
lage,  county,  State  and  Federal  bonds  in  excess  of 
$30,000,000,000,  in  which  large  investors  put  their 
money  and  escape  the  taxes.  Other  personal  prop¬ 
erty  easily  escapes  detection  and  taxation.  The 
farms  and  homes  and  other  forms  of  real  estate  are 
taxed  to  the  limit.  The  people  who  see  this  dis¬ 
crimination  and  pay  the  taxes  saw  the  sales  tax  as 
a  new  burden  on  physical  property.  They  are  com¬ 
ing  to  see  that  taxes  are  paid  by  producers  and  con¬ 
sumer's  and  ultimately  by  producers  of  primary  prod¬ 
ucts.  That  means  mostly  by  farmers.  Their  anger 
has  been  rising  in  protest  against  visible  property 
tax  for  some  time.  The  proposed  sales  tax  is  an¬ 
other  burden  on  physical  property.  Their  Represen¬ 
tatives  in  Congress  were  quick  to  understand  what 
that  kind  of  anger  meant  at  the  next  election.  The 
echo  of  the  farmer,  the  home  owner  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  was  heard  in  the  House  in  Washington.  It 
may  not  do  all  the  mischief  the  partisans  fear.  If 
the  right  to  govern  rests  with  the  governed,  who 
should  complain  when  the  people  speak? 

The  deficit  can  be  made  up  only  by  cutting  ex¬ 
penses,  and  by  new  taxation.  Pay  the  tax  now  we 
must,  and  we  will,  but  it  does  not  hurt  the  leaders, 
who  brought  it  all  on  us,  to  know  that  we  don't 
like  it. 


National  Dairy’s  Finances 

HE  annual  report  of  the  National  Dairy  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  recently  released,  does  not  give 
the  total  sales  for  1931.  It  does  give  the  net  profits 
for  the  year  of  $22,547,973,  compared  with  $20,254,320 
for  1930.  The  declared  value  of  the  common  stock  is 
$51,332,000.  The  net  earning  or  profit  on  this  is  44 
per  cent.  The  company  charged  off  $49,781,000  de¬ 
preciation  during  the  year.  The  funded  debt  was 
reduced,  while  the  outstanding  remained  substantial¬ 
ly  the  same. 

This  corporation,  like  the  Borden  Company,  is  a 
holding  company  for  a  large  chain  of  subsidiaries 
covering  a  wide  territory.  One  of  these  is  Sheffield 
Farms.  The  subsidiaries  in  both  corporations  han¬ 
dle  dairy  products  generally,  including  milk  and 
cream,  condensed,  evaporated  and  powdered  milk, 
butter  and  cheese.  The  National  Dairy  Products  is 
of  recent  origin.  It  developed  rapidly  during  the 
period  of  prosperity,  largely  by  absorbing  existing 
local  concerns.  It  took  in  some  very  active  concerns. 
It  manufactured  securities  in  considerable  bulk  in 
the  process  of  development,  and  the  net  earnings  in¬ 
creased  their  value.  Any  substantial  reduction  in 
the  earnings  would  result  in  a  lower  quotation  of  the 
securities  of  these  corporations  on  the  stock  ex¬ 
change.  The  milk  spread  affects  stock  quotations. 


New  Market  Law 

URING  the  1932  session  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  law 
was  amended  by  adding  a  new  article,  to  be  Article 
20.  Article  207  of  the  laws  of  1927  was  repealed. 

The  amendment  applies  only  to  transactions  con¬ 
cerning,  farm  products  produced  within  the  State, 
when  such  transactions  are  either  entered  into  or 
attempted  within  the  State,  and  involve  a  commis¬ 


sion  merchant,  dealer  or  broker  doing  business  with¬ 
in  this  State. 

The  former  commission  merchant  law  protected 
the  consignor  of  farm  produce  no  matter  where  he 
was  located — whether  in  this  State  or  some  other 
State.  In  view  of  (his  change  in  the  law  the  out-of- 
State  shipper  will  not  he  protected  by  the  bond  re¬ 
quired  to  be  filed  by  commission  merchants  in  this 
State  after  July  1,  1932.  Farm  products  shipped 
from  a  point  within  the  State  shall  be  presumed  to 
be  produced  within  the  State. 

Commission  merchants  are  required  to  take  out  a 
license,  and  file  a  bond.  It  is  unlawful  for  them  to 
make  any  fraudulent  charge  in  respect  to  any  farm 
product ;  to  dump  or  destroy,  without  reasonable 
cause,  any  farm  product;  to  fail  to  make  honest  and 
prompt  accounting ;  to  purchase  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly  for  his  own  account  farm  products  received  by 
him  for  sale  on  commission.  He  becomes  responsible 
for  farm  products  sold  on  credit  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  shipper.  It  is  also  made  unlawful  for 
any  dealer  to  reject,  without  reasonable  cause,  any 
farm  product  bought  or  contracted  to  be  bought  by 
the  dealer. 

Interstate  shipments  are  covered  by  Federal  law, 
enforced  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Rutland  Milk  Plan 

ENNSYLVANIA  shows  considerable  interest  in 
the  Rutland  Plan  for  milk  producers.  Two  local 
sections  organized  units  last  week  as  soon  as  infor¬ 
mation  was  received  from  headquarters  in  reports  to 
us.  There  may  have  been  others.  The  storm  and 
road  conditions  made  work  difficult  in  Northern  and 
Central  New  York,  but  the  work  went  on  as  reported. 
The  plans  and  work  to  increase  organization  mem¬ 
bers  and  to  create  new  organizations  more  or  less 
local  does  not  interfere  with  this  plan.  Its  purpose 
is  to  unite  all  dairymen  irrespective  of  groups  to  de¬ 
mand  a  fair  price  for  milk  and  to  see  that  all  pro¬ 
ducers  get  it.  A  request  for  information  to  the 
Rutland  Plan,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  will  receive 
attention. 


Is  Raw  Milk  Safe? 

In  its  issue  of  February  6  The  R.  N.-Y.  published 
a  letter  from  H.  B.  Sweet,  a  raw  milk  producer-dealer, 
who  cited  statistics  from  which  he  concluded  that  raw 
milk  is  a  “negligible  factor"  in  the  transmission  of 
disease.  He  considered  it  “absurd”  that  health  officials 

throughout  the  land  '  should  be  urging  pasteurization 

When  health  officials  “throughout  the  land"  are  of 
one  opinion,  there  must  be  a  reason  for  it,  but  Ave  are 
chiefly  interested  in  Avhat  is  happening  in  our  own 
State.  In  a  period  of  15  years  while  New  York  City, 
with  all  milk  either  pasteurized  or  “certified,”  has  had 
one  milk-borne  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever,  in  the  rest  of 
the  State  we  have  had  100  outbreaks  of  seven  differ¬ 
ent  communicable  diseases  (tuberculosis  and  undulant 
fever  not  included)  with  nearly  4.000  cases.  Ninety- 
eight  of  these  outbreaks  Avere  from  raAV  milk. 

The  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurring  in  our  outbreaks 
— roughly  about  a  thousand — represented  only  5  per 
cent  of  the  typhoid  cases  from  all  causes.  Estimated 
conservatively,  the  average  period  of  illness  in  typhoid 
is  tour  weeks  and  the  average  cost  of  medical,  nursing 
and  hospital  care  and  incidentals,  not  including  funeral 
expenses,  at  least  $50  a  Aveek.  Four  thousand  Aveeks 
of  illness  cost  the  victims  at  least  $200,000.  And  this 
obviously,  does  not  represent  their  entire  loss. 

To  mention  only  one  other  disease — septic  sore  throat 
is  ,a  serious  disease  caused  by  a  A'irulent  hemolytic 
(blood  dissolving)  streptococcus,  often  im-olves  trou¬ 
blesome  complications  and  is  at  times  fatal.  In  the  past 
three  years  85  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cases 
reported  have  occurred  in  nine  milk-borne  epidemics 
o  -9lle-of  the  nine  was  in  a  village  Avitli  a  population  of 
3-500  m  which  there  were  444  cases  and  six  deaths. 
W  hen  the  board  of  health  announced  its  intention  to 
require  pasteurization  of  all  milk  other  than  “certified  ’’ 
should  Ave  have  said:  “Only  13  per  cent  of  your  people 
were  sick  and  only  six  died.  The  numbers  are  in¬ 
significant?"  Another  with  more  than  five  hundred 
cases  Avas  in  a  small  city  which  previously  had  had 
four  small  milk-borne  typhoid  outbreaks. 

Every  milk-borne  outbreak  of  any  extent  has  led  to 
a  temporary  falling  off  in  milk  consumption.  At  times 
this  decline  has  been  almost  State-wide.  Some  dealers 
and  dairymen  have  been  financially  ruined.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  loss  already  probably  Avould  far  exceed  the  loss 
which  producers  and  dealers  in  raAV  milk  would  suffer 
if  pasteurization  were  to  become  “universal.”  This  is 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  over  75  per  cent 
of  our  milk  supply  is  already  pasteurized.  To  a  limited 
number  of  individuals  there  is  more  profit  in  raw  milk, 
but  there  is  no  question  that  the  dairy  industry  as  a 
Avliole  Avould  benefit  immensely  by  the  increased  milk 
consumption  which  Avould  follow  ‘ elimination  of  milk- 
borne  epidemics. 

To  the  victims  and  potential  victims  of  milk-borne 
disease :  to  the  health  officials  responsible  for  protection 
of  public  health  and  subject  to  criticism  when  epidemics 
occur;  to  the  milk  industry  itself  milk-borne  disease  is 
a  serious  matter.  The  milk  industry  as  a  Avliole  could 
not  serve  its  OAvn  interest  better  nor  do  a  greater  pub¬ 
lic  service  than  by  joining  forces  with  health  officials  to 
eliminate  it  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  We  would 
then  be  ready  for  the  next  big  step ;  that  of  syste¬ 
matically  promoting  increased  consumption  of  milk. 

_  _  PAUL  B.  BROOKS,  M.  D. 

Deputy  State  Commissioner  of  Health. 


From  Northern  Missouri 

Following  are  prices  in  this  locality:  Seed  oats,  25c; 
eggs.  Sc;  cream,  17c;  large  broilers.  10c:  small  broil¬ 
ers,  6e :  hens.  J)  to  12c ;  ducks,  9c ;  roosters  and  geese, 
6c;  guineas,  25c;  hides,  2c.  It  has  been  an  open  Win¬ 
ter;  very  little  snow.  Some  six-inch  ice  formed.  4  feAv 
started  to  soav  oats.  Stock  goes  to  market  generally  by 


trucks  to  East  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Two  gravel  roads  to  be 
built  east  and  west  near  here  this  year.  No  frost  in 
ground.  Not  much  stock  in  country.  The  farm  ex¬ 
change  here  declared  a  dividend.  Movers  all  made  their 
changes.  A  year  back  nearly  all  the  cherry  trees  died. 

Adair  County,  Mo.  m.  b.  s. 


Wyoming  County,  New  York,  Notes 

March  has  actually  been  a  roaring  lion  this  year, 
bringing  more  cold  Aveather  and  much  more  suoav  than 
the  other  Winter  months  combined.  Easter  Aveek  still 
finds  snowdrifts  here  and  as  the  ground  is  pretty  Avell 
saturated  Avith  Avater  some  farmers  Avill  find  it  difficult 
to  get  an  early  start  in  soil  preparation  this  year. 

Maple  sugar  producers  have  had  a  feAv  runs  of  sap 
hiit  this  year’s  run  is  not  expected  to  be  a  record  maker. 
I  he  old-timers  say  that  a  cold  Winter  is  necessary  for 
large  runs.  New  sugar  is  retailing  at  25  cents  a  pound 
and  syrup  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  gallon. 

Potatoes  have  sold  as  low  as  20  cents  a  bushel.  Those 
who  sold  last  Fall  are  congratulating  themselves  as 
the  present  outlook  in  regard  to  prices  shoAvs  no  promise 
of  a  sharp  upward  trend  that  characterized  the  price 
of  onions.  Onions  are  being  loaded  in  the  adjoining  coun¬ 
ty  of  Genesee  for  a  selling  price  of  $2,000  per  carload. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Wyoming  County  potato- 
growers,  held  at  Bliss,  the  middle  of  the  month,  pro¬ 
ducers  Avere  told  not  to  expect  more  than  30  cents  a 
bushel  for  their  potatoes  next  Fall.  The  growers  were 
told  to  exercise  every  worth-Avhile  economy  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  produce  potatoes  that  would  net  a  small  profit 
for  the  predicted  selling  price  of  30  cents.  H.  B.  p. 


Ontario  County,  New  York 

We  have  bad  three  weeks  of  Winter  weather  thus 
far  this  month  (March  25).  Huge  snowbanks  are  yet 
very  prominent  in  places.  Farmers  are  not  very  busily 
engaged  at  present,  the  ground  being  not  frozen  hard 
enough  to  haul  out  manure.  Thei-e  have  been  a  good 
many  auctions  held.  A  feAv  farms  are  being  sold  or 
traded. 

Hopewell  Grange  472  held  neighbors’  night  on  March 
24,  and  had  visitors  from  Manchester,  Union,  Bristol 
\  alley  and  Rose  Hill  Granges.  They  provided  tAvo 
numbers  each  in  the  literary  program,  a  very  pleasant 
and  enjoyable  evening  being  spent.  We  also  had  as 
guest  County  Deputy  Marble.  Other  Granges  in  the 
county  are  doing  good  work,  although  some  could  not 
hold  their  regular  meetings  on  account  of  the  drifted 
roads. 

Best  white  eggs  are  15c  per  dozen  ;  live  pork,  414c 
per  lb.;  lambs  5c  per  lb.  e.  t.  b.^ 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  rot  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunilv 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  AVhen  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Farmer’s  Wife  on  Milk 

A  union  is  very  necessary,  but  let  it  be  a  union  of 
the  farmers  exclusively.  Not  long  ago  there  Avas  a 
meeting  at  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  and  it  was  advertised  as  a 
protest  meeting  of  the  distributors  against  the  exploita- 
tion  of  the  producers.  I  looked  at  it  in  amazement  to 
make  sure  I  was  seeing  right.  What  have  the  distribu- 
tors  to  fear  in  the  exploitation  of  the  farmers’  side  of 
anything?  I  though  the  farmers  were  the  ones  who 
should  have  been  objecting  to  exploitation.  One  writer 
claims  that  a  strike  such  as  Avas  tried  out  in  Northern 
New  York  Avould  not  avail  because  milk  dealers  could 
get  all  the  milk  they  need  outside  the  State.  Could 
they?  New  York  produces  more  than  7,000.000,000  lbs. 
ot  milk  a  year,  or  about  20.000.000  lbs.  a  day.  It  would 
make  other  States  jump  lively  to  produce  that  much 
milk.  I  armers  in  other  States  have  their  own  markets. 
They  have  no  surplus  equal  to  our  supply.  It  takes 
them  as  long  as  it  does  us  to  raise  producing  stock  and 
it  would  take  extra  cows  to  produce  all  this  milk.  They 
do  not  have  the  equipment  or  experience  to  produce 
milk  as  we  have.  They  could  not  produce  the  quality 
or  quantity  on  short  notice.  It  Avould  take  a  long  time 
to  build  up  an  inspection  system,  and  the  extra  freight 
expense  could  never  be  overcome.  They  would  have 
to  raise  the  stock  as  Ave  do,  and  the  milk  at  best  Avould 
cost  in  the  end  more  than  ours. 

The  dealers  would  start  something  trying  to  do  all 
that.  Dealers,  bankers,  merchants,  shopmen  and  me¬ 
chanics  would  hurry  to  the  defense  of  farmers.  Dis¬ 
tributor’s  plants  would  be  closed,  their  truck  tanks 
would  be  idle.  Their  employes  Avould  lose  their  jobs 
and  they  would  face  a  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  milk 

No,  the  bluff  would  not  work.  They  try  to  draAv 
wool  over  dairymen’s  eyes.  This  is  the  time  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  rest  a  bit  from  work,  and  do  some  thinking,  and 
start  things  for  themselves.  Farmers  need  union,  but 
not  in  organizations  that  promise  to  do  things  for  them 
and  end  by  doing  things  to  them. 

NeAv  York.  a  farmer’s  wife. 

Baring  the  Pretenses 

For  several  years  breeders  of  the  State  have  protested 
against  the  importation  to  the  State  of  cattle  afflicted 
with  contagious  abortion,  because  they  were  dangerous 
to  herds  into  Avliich  they  AA'ore  introduced.  Despairing 
of  other  relief,  the  New  York  Holstein-Friesian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  the  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association,  and  the  N.  Y.  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  session  at  Syracuse,  appealed  to  Assemblyman 
Hartshorn  of  Madison  County  to  introduce  a  biil  for 
their  protection.  The  bill  drafted  for  the  purpose  Avas 
indorsed  by  the  NeAv  York  State  Grange,  and  other 
organizations.  This  was  the  signal  for  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt  to  perform  his  usual  political  stunt  by  adoptin'1,  a 
popular  measure  after  others  had  developed  it,  and  then 
claiming  political  credit  for  it  for  himself.  As  usual 
he  used  his  political  board  of  strategy,  headed  by  Henry 
Morganthau,  .Jr.,  and  his  political  organ,  A-mei'ican 
Agriculturist,  to  repeat,  as  their  own,  appeals  made  to 
the  Agricultural  Department  by  farmers  unheeded  for 
years.  At  the  same  time  Commissioner  Pyrke  consent¬ 
ed  to  strain  his  authority  to  the  point  of  issuing  an 
order  to  bar  out  the  diseased  cattle.  The  Governor  then 
vetoed  the  Hartshorn  bill  on  the  ground  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  been  covered  by  the  order  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture.  The  Irav  fully  covered  the  needs  of  the 
case  which  the  oraer  does  not,  but  the  maneuver  served 
to  deny  the  Assemblyman  credit  for  needed  legislation 
and  allowed  Governor  Roosevelt  opportunity  to  claim 
credit  for  it  to  help  him  politically.  This  particular 
brand  of  strategy  has  become  familiar  to  Albany  noAv 
for  three,  years.  If  it  Avere  played  in  the  open  for  just 
AAdiat  it  is,  no  one  Avould  object,  but  AA’hen  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  State  creates  a  committee  immlving  tAvo  de¬ 
partments  of  the  State  including  agriculture  some  of  us 
farmers  claim  the  right  to  protest  against  the  use  of  it 
to  promote  the  business  interest  of  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  and  to  further  personal  political  fortunes  of  the 
appointive  power.  breeder. 

New  lork. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Adaptability  of  Farm 
Animals 

BY  PROF.  C.  S.  PLUMB 

During  the  past  150  years,  wonderful 
improvements  have  been  made  in  our 
farm  animals.  Whatever  we  have  of 
merit  in  them,  is  due  to  the  work  with 
the  breeds.  Excepting  in  comparatively 
recent  years,  in  which  the  United  States 
has  been  an  impoi-tant  factor,  the  British 
have  been  the  great  constructive  breeders. 
It  is  of  special  interest  that  they  should 
have  developed  breeds  of  every  individual 
distinction  in  especially  limited  areas. 
There  are  breeds  of  note  in  England  to¬ 
day,  that  are  little  known  outside  of  the 
counties  in  which  they  originated,  yet  the 
farmers  therein  have  great  faith  in  them. 

The  physical  character  of  the  soil  sur¬ 
face  has  had  much  to  do  with  this  de¬ 
velopment.  On  the  low  or  rather  level 
sections,  we  find  the  larger  and  more 
tractable  breeds.  The  heavy  beef  breeds, 
such  as  the  Shorthorn  and  Hereford, 
while  quite  -well  distributed  today  in 
England,  have  had  their  special  develop¬ 
ment  in  northeast  and  central  sections. 
The  Shorthorn  was  long  known  as  the 
Durham,  because  of  its  ancestry  in  that 
county,  and  the  Hereford  receives  its 
name  from  the  county  where  it  originated. 

The  Shire  breed  of  horses,  the  large 
English  draft  breed,  is  a  product  of  Cen¬ 
tral  England,  where  the  land  is  fairly 
level  as  a  rule.  The  Leicester  breed  of 
sheep,  one  of  the  largest  of  our  breeds, 
has  its  name  from  the  county  where  it 
originated,  where  the  lands  are  rather 
level.  The  Hampshire  sheep,  one  of  much 
prominence  today  and  of  the  heavy  sort, 
found  its  early  home  in  the  rolling  hill 
county  of  Hampshire  in  Southern  Eng¬ 
land.  A  small,  lively  breed  of  sheep  is 
the  Herdwick,  unknown  in  America,  but 
native  to  the  hills  and  mountains  of 
Northwest  England.  Scotland  is  a  land 
of  many  hills  and  high  mountains,  and 
here  on  these  elevations  we  find  the 
breeds  very  active  of  nature,  and  some¬ 
what  lighter  in  the  shoulder  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  weight,  than  obtains  in  the  low¬ 
lands.  The  Galloway  and  West  High¬ 
land  cattle,  and  Cheviot  and  Black-Faced 
Highland  sheep  are  good  examples. 

What  I  am  driving  at,  is  to  draw  at¬ 
tention  to  the  need  of  selecting  breeds 
that  will  be  suited  to  our  environment. 
We  have  such  unusual  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  New  England  in  general 
is  a  rugged,  hilly  country.  Sections  of 
New  York  State  have  dignified  hills  and 
mountains,  while  there  are  large  areas  of 
comparatively  level  land.  The  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  have  large  stretches  of  very 
level  land.  While  it  is  true  that  some 
breeds  are  more  adaptable  than  others, 
some  never  adjust  themselves  over  wide 
areas.  The  Cheviot  breed  of  sheep  has 
thrived  in  Eastern  New  York  in  a  hill 
country  comparable  with  the  home  of  its 
ancestry  in  Scotland.  Ayrshire  cattle  are 
fairly  adaptable.  Yet  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  in  America  they  have  as  a  rule  pros¬ 
pered  most  in  New  England  and  Eastern 
Canada.  Devon  cattle,  now  little  known 
in  America,  originated  in  the  hilly  region 
of  Devonshire  in  Southwest  England.  In 
the  United  States  they  have  never  had  a 
foothold  of  importance  outside  of  New 
England. 

Climatic  conditions  are  also  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  to  consider.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  in  the  far  Western 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  sheep 
husbandry  prospers  remarkably  well,  and 
the  breeds  produce  fleeces  of  rather  su¬ 
perior  quality  to  what  comes  from  the 
same  breeds  in  the  Middle  West.  The 
Jersey  breed  in  this  same  region  seems 
capable  of  unusual  production,  compared 
with  elsewhere  here  in  America.  The 
moisture  in  the  air,  and  moderate  climate, 
seems  especially  beneficial,  more  like  that 
of  the  British  Isles.  Long,  shaggy  coats 
of  hair  may  be  found  on  animals  native 
to  moist,  cool  climates,  but  in  the  warm, 
dry  lands  of  our  Southwest,  a  much  thin¬ 
ner  coat  prevails. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  men  who 
keep  a  few  head  of  certain  breeds  un¬ 
common  to  America  that  they  handle  al¬ 
most  entirely  for  exhibiting  at  county 
fairs  and  winning  prize  money.  Some  of 


these  are  very  ordinary  examples.  One 
year  I  saw  some  Suffolk  sheep  being  ex¬ 
hibited  by  a  New  Y'ork  man;  and  as  judge 
I  refused  to  give  them  the  high  rating  the 
exhibitor  expected,  though  he  was  the 
only  one  showing  the  breed.  He  had  no 
special  interest  in  these  sheep,  excepting 
to  win  prize  money. 

The  wisest  policy  of  a  man  who  wishes 
to  establish  a  herd  or  flock  of  purbreds, 
would  be  to  secure  animals  of  the  breed 
or  breeds  most  common  in  the  locality  of 
his  home.  There  he  secures  a  better 
chance  at  selling  or  buying,  and  is  quite 
likely  to  handle  the  breed  best  suited  to 
the  region.  The  more  men  there  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  promoting  a  certain  breed  in  a 
community,  the  greater  the  promise  of 
business  for  those  who  breed  with  judg¬ 
ment  and  care. 


Hysteria  or  Fits  and  Rabies 
in  Dogs 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 
Don’t  let  the  policeman  or  any  other 
person  at  once  shoot  your  dog  when  it 
suddenly  has  conniption  fits  and  goes 
charging  through  the  screen  door  or  all 
over  the  place  as  if  chased  by  a  swarm  of 
bees.  The  poor  animal  is  not  rabid  or 
mad.  It  is  simply  affected  with  a  ner¬ 


vous  or  hysterical  fit  brought  on  by  a 
sudden  fright  or  great  excitement.  Some 
dogs  that  are  in  an  unusually  susceptible 
condition  are  thrown  into  such  a  fit  by 
any  sudden  noise,  such  as  the  siren  of 
an  automobile,  the  slamming  of  a  door, 
discharge  of  a  gun  or  even  a  loud  shout. 
The  fit  soon  subsides,  however,  if  the  dog 
is  kept  quiet,  and  another  will  not  be  so 
likely  to  occur  if  all  excitement  can  be 
prevented.  The  symptoms  of  rabies  are 
altogether  different,  as  will  be  stated 
later,  and  there  is  practically  no  danger 
that  the  affected  dog  will  bite  people  or 
animals,  nor  is  the  saliva  that  may  drool 
from  its  mouth  dangerous,  as  is  that  of  a 
dog  affected  with  rabies. 

When  a  dog  has  an  excitement  running 
fit,  it  suddenly  rushes  about,  barking 
loudly,  but  does  not  snap  at  anything, 
and  soon  stops  its  peculiar  actions,,  seeks 
a  secluded  place,  seems  ashamed  of  its  ex¬ 
hibition,  and  for  a  time  is  dull,  stupid 
and  dizzy.  Then  it  gradually  recovers  its 
normal  condition  and  spirits  until,  sud¬ 
denly,  another  fit  is  caused  by  excitement 
or  alarm.  The  fits  are  no  respecter  of 
breeds  of  dogs,  although  toy  dogs  seem 
least  susceptible.  It  is  chiefly  a  disease 
of  the  pampered,  under-exercised  and 
wrongly-fed  dog.  Often  it  affects  hounds 
that  have  been  accustomed  to  a  ranging, 
outdoor  life,  and  then  have  been  shut  up 
and  overfed  indigestible  rations,  during 
the  idleness  of  the  close  season.  Dogs 
cannot  stand  a  diet  that  is  rich  in  starch, 
and  it  is  dogs  so  fed  that  most  commonly 
suffer  from  hysteria.  Worms  are  often  a 
contributing  cause,  especially  in  puppies 
and  they,  too.  may  have  fits  of  a  different 
and  much  more  serious  type  as  a  com¬ 
plication  or  result  of  distemper.  Vaccina¬ 
tion  against  distemper  will,  also,  be  likely 
to  lessen  occurrence  of  hysteria  in  pup¬ 
pies. 

Feeding  the  Dog 

The  dog  is  a  carnivorous,  or  flesh-eat¬ 
ing,  animal;  therefore  raw  and  lightly- 
cooked  lean  beef,  mutton  or  horse  flesh, 
should  form  the  chief  item  of  the  ration. 
Dog  biscuits  are  also  suitable,  as  they 
contain  meat  and  vegetables,  with  not  too 
much  starchy  ingredients.  Do  not  feed 
pork,  potatoes,  cornmeal,  cooked  eggs, 


raw  fish,  sweets  of  any  kind,  .or  much 
cereal  other  than  wheat  products.  Vege¬ 
tables  are  excellent  for  dogs.  They  sup¬ 
ply  needed  vitamins  as  well  as  nutrients 
and  minerals.  Thick  vegetable  soup  of 
meat,  poured  upon  stale  wheat  bread  is 
excellent  as  a  part  of  the  ration,  and 
milk  may  be  allowed  as  a  drink,  either 
sweet  or  sour.  Buttermilk  is  useful  in 
combating  the  disease  when  fits  are  oc¬ 
curring. 

When  a  dog  has  running  or  excitement 
fits  put  it  on  an  exclusive  diet  of  raw 
ground  beef,  as  much  as  2  lbs.  of  it  being 
given  daily,  if  relished  and  not  vomited, 
by  a  dog  of  35  to  40  lbs.  in  weight.  Give 
it  in  three  feeds,  and  also  allow  access  to 
buttermilk  or  sour  milk  and  cottage 
cheese.  Some  vegetable  soup  may  also  be 
allowed.  If  the  dog  happens  to  be  thin 
and  weak  cod-liver  oil,  or  the  newer  vi- 
osterol.  may  be  given  with  benefit.  A 
big  raw  smooth  beef  knuckle  bone  given 
several  times  a  week,  will  also,  keep  the 
dog  occupied,  interested  and  supply  some 
nourishment,  as  well  as  helping  to  keep 
the  teeth  in  order.  Worms  should  be 
routed,  if  known  to  be  present. 

Treatment  for  Worms 

Presence  of  a  tapeworm  is  indicated  by 
occurrence  of  joints  or  segments  of  the 
parasite  in  the  feces.  These  are  short, 
fiat  objects,  having  blunt  ends  instead  of 
the  sharp  ones  of  the  round  worm  which 
is  more  prevalent.  To  rid  a  dog  of  tape¬ 
worms.  withhold  feed  for  24  hours,  con¬ 
fine  it  in  a  clean-swept  box-stall  or  room, 
and  then  administer  a  dose  of  arecoline 
hydrobromid.  First,  be  sure  that  the 
bowels  are  acting  normally.  If  the  dog  is 
constipated,  open  its  bowels  with  laxative 
feed  and  a  laxative  drug,  such  as  medi¬ 
cinal  mineral  oil.  and  later  give  it  the 
worm-expelling  drug  in  solution  or  tablet 
form.  The  dosage  of  arecoline  hydro¬ 


bromid  is  :  Dog  5  to  10  lbs.,  1/1G  of  a 
grain ;  10  to  20  lbs..  %  of  a  grain ;  20  to 
30  lbs..  14  of  a  grain ;  dogs  over  30  lbs., 
y2  grain.  Burn  the  droppings.  Repeat 
the  treatment  when  seen  to  be  necessary. 
The  drug  is  a  purgative,  therefore  it  is 
unnecessary  to  follow  it  with  a  physic. 
When  freed  of  worms,  the  dog  must  be 
given  a  new,  clean  sleeping  and  living 
place  and  all  feeding  and  watering  uten¬ 
sils  must  be  kept  clean.  That  is  neces¬ 
sary  as  a  preventive  of  infestation  by 
worms  of  all  kinds. 

To  rid  a  dog  of  round  worms,  which 
often  cause  fits,  give  the  dog  santonin  in 
the  evening,  after  feeding  sloppy  food  in 
the  morning  and  at  noon.  The  dose  is 
%  of  a  grain  for  a  toy  breed  puppy,  and 
%  a  grain  for  an  adult  dog  of  such  a 
breed.  A  puppy  of  a  larger  breed,  such  as 
collie,  may  be  given  %  of  a  grain,  and  the 
adult  dog  of  such  a  breed,  3  grains. 
Twelve  hours  later  give  the  puppy  or 
dog  a  dose  of  physic  to  clear  its  bowels. 
The  treatment  should  be  repeated  when 
seen  to  be  necessary,  as  a  new  brood  of 
worms  may  form  in  a  few  weeks. 

Treatment  for  Hysteria 

At  the  time  of  a  fit  the  dog  may  be 
quieted  by  giving  it  a  hypodermic  injec¬ 
tion  of  morphin  sulphate,  the  dose  being 
!4  of  a  grain  and  up,  according  to  the 
age  and  size  of  the  animal ;  or  the  vet¬ 
erinarian  may  give  some  other  strongly 
sedative  drug,  such  as  luminol  or  amytal 
sodium.  The  dose  of  the  latter  drug  rec¬ 
ommended  is  3  grains  to  each  10  lbs.  of 
the  dog's  bodyweight.  A  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  luminol,  when  given  to  a  sus¬ 
ceptible  dog  before  allowing  it  to  hunt  or 
take  other  active  or  exciting  exercise,  may 
prevent  a  fit.  A  commoner  remedy  is 
bromide  of  potash,  10  to  20  grains,  given 
in  a  little  water  and  repeated  in  20 
minutes,  if  needed.  At  the  same  time 
keep  the  dog  as  quiet  as  possible  in  a 
cool,  darkened  and  secluded  place. 

Symptoms  of  Raries 

One  should  be  able  to  differentiate  ra¬ 
bies  from  hysteria  fits.  There  are  two 
types  of  rabies,  i.e.,  the  furious  and  the 
dumb  form  of  the  disease.  In  the  first 
form,  the  dog  becomes  restless  and,  for 


a  time,  extra  affectionate,  then  it  becomes 
sullen  for  a  day  or  more;  then  it  assumes 
the  furious  condition  and  runs  away  from 
home  snapping  and  biting  at  man  or  ani¬ 
mal,  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  them,  but 
may  not  go  out  of  its  way  to  attack.  The 
eyes  of  the  affected  dog  have  a  peculiar 
cast.  One  appears  to  have  the  pupil  con¬ 
tracted  and  both  may  appear  as  if 
smeared  with  vaseline.  They  have  a 
fierce  or  sullen  look.  The  voice  changes 
to  a  half-bark,  half-howl  which,  once 
heard,  is  remembered  and  easily  recog¬ 
nized  as  characteristic  of  the  disease. 
Soon,  the  lower  jaw  hangs  down  para¬ 
lyzed,  the  dog  seeks  a  secluded  place  and 
there  goes  down  paralyzed  and  dies  in 
seven  or  eight  days  from  the  time  of  the 
first  appearance  of  the  symptoms.  The 
affected  animal  also  eats  all  manner  of 
foreign  substances,  including  manure, 
straw,  twigs,  earth,  etc.,  and  may  lap  its 
own  urine. 

In  the  dumb  type  of  the  disease  the 
lower  jaw  almost  at  once  becomes  para¬ 
lyzed  and  the  dog  is  unable  to  bite,  or  eat 
matters  taken  by  the  dog  affected  with 
the  furious  type  of  the  disease.  Saliva 
drools  from  the  mouth.  There  is  no  dread 
of  water,  contrary  to  common  belief.  The 
disease  is  incurable  and  always  fatal  in 
the  dog.  Bitten  animals  and  man  con¬ 
tract  the  disease.  The  saliva  contains 
the  causal  virus  of  the  disease.  It  may 
cause  the  disease  if  it  gains  entrance  to 
a  wound,  but  usually  is  communicated  by 
a  bite.  The  nearer  the  bit  wound  is  to 
the  brain,  the  greater  will  be  the  liklihood 
of  the  disease  being  caused. 

Combating  Rabies 

When  a  dog  shows  symptoms  of  rabies 
it  should  be  locked  up  in  a  box-stall  and 
kept  under  observation  by  a  veterinarian. 
All  dogs  should  be  vaccinated  against  the 
disease.  Ownerless,  wandering  dogs 
should  be  destroyed  in  a  humane  manner. 
People  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  should  at 
once  be  given  the  Pasteur  preventive 
treatment.  The  head  of  the  dog  that  did 
the  biting  of  man  or  animals  should  be 
sent,  on  ice,  to  the  nearest  public  health 
diagnostic  laboratory,  for  microscopic  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  tissues  of  the  brain.  Dis¬ 
covery  of  negri  bodies  in  the  brain  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  dog  was  affected  with  ra¬ 
bies.  Statistics  show  that  at  least  3,000 
people  were  bitten  by  rabid  dogs  in  Illi¬ 
nois  within  the  last  decade.  The  depart¬ 
ment  of  health  of  that  State  distributed 
material  to  more  than  2,000  people  who 
were  not  financially  able  to  pay  for  the 
Pasteur  treatment.  Even  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  45  people  died  from  rabies  in 
Illinois  during  the  last  10  years.  Similar 
losses  have  occurred  in  some  other  States, 
and  deaths  of  bitten  animals  from  rabies 
have  been  appalling,  as  treatment  rarely 
prevents  the  disease  in  them. 

It  is  high  time  to  eliminate  the  menace 
of  stray  dogs  and  to  prevent  every  pos¬ 
sible  means,  others  dogs,  coyotes,  foxes, 
etc.,  from  causing  the  dread  disease.  Of¬ 
ficials  everywhere  should  wage  an  unceas¬ 
ing  campaign  against  rabies,  and  every¬ 
one  should  co-operate  with  them  in  the 
endeavor. 


Saving  the  Lambs 

Extension  specialist,  L.  A.  Kauffman, 
of  Ohio  State  University,  in  discussing 
the  lamb  crop,  says  that,  if  no  grain  has 
been  fed  the  ewes,  some  can  well  be  added 
to  the  ration  during  ithe  last  few  weeks 
the  lamb  is  carried.  This  helps  insure  a 
strong,  well  developed  lamb  and  a  good 
flow  of  milk  from  the  dam. 

The  kinds  and  amounts  of  grain  to  be 
fed  depend  upon  the  hay  available  and  the 
condition  of  the  ewes.  With  high  quality 
legume  hay,  oats  is  sufficient,  but  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  grains  is  preferable.  One  pound 
of  protein  supplement  to  seven  or  eight  of 
grain  usually  will  suffice.  With  mixed 
hay  more  protein  is  needed,  and  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  feed  one  pound  of  supplement 
to  six  pounds  of  grain.  The  grain  mixture 
used  where  Timothy,  corn  stover,  or  other 
low  protein  roughages  are  used,  should 
contain  one  pound  of  protein  supplement 
to  each  four  or  five  pounds  of  grain. 

Among  the  protein  supplements  that 
are  best  to  feed  at  the  present  time,  he 
puts  Soy-bean  oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal, 
linseed  meal,  dairy  feeds  and  bran.  Any 
of  these  will  balance  farm  grown  grains, 
but  twice  as  much  bran  or  low  analysis 
dairy  feed  is  required  to  take  the  place  of 
one  pound  of  other  supplements. 


Prolific  Cows 

Last  Summer  we  had  seven  head  of 
cows  and  heifers.  We  sold  six  grade  ani¬ 
mals  and  bought  two  purebred  cows.  Now 
the  two  have  three  purebred  Guernsey 
heifer  calves,  and  the  two-year-old  heifer 
we  had  left  from  the  seven  also  had  a 
heifer  calf.  This  is  some  increase  in  so 
short  a  time,  four  heifer  calves  from 
three  cows  since  November  20  last. 

F.  M.  PATTINGTON  &  SON. 

Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


Calming  the  Cow 

When  a  cow  gets  in  the  habit  of  hold¬ 
ing  up  her  milk  at  milking  time,  bathe 
her  udder  with  really  warm  water.  I 
broke  one  this  Winter  of  that  bad  habit 
in  this  way.  It  may  not  work  with  all 
of  them  but  is  worth  trying,  joe  moss. 

Colorado. 


Oxford  Lassy’s  Design,  judged  the  grand  champion  Jersey  hull  at  the  1931  National 
Dairy  Exposition.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  is  the  only  Tennessee-bred  sire  to  win  this  cham¬ 
pionship  honor  in  the  25  years  of  the  existence  of  the  exposition.  lie  is  owned  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Farrell.  Nashville,  Tenn..  whose  Crieve  Hall  Farm  Jersey 
herd  at  the  exposition  icon  three  championships  and  nine  first  prize  blue,  including 
the  first  prize  in  get-of-sire  class  for  the  third  successive  time.  Design's  Fern  Oxford, 
the  bull  ichich  thrice  won  this  blue  sired  the  three  champions  and  the  majority  of 
the  other  prize  winners  exhibited  by  Crieve  Hall. 
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Feeding  Buckwheat 

I  have  on  hand  some  ground  buck¬ 
wheat  and  have  been  told  that  if  fed  to 
pigs,  it  would  give  them  the  itch.  Do  you 
advise  it  for  horses  and  cows?  L,  A. 

New  York. 

If  ground  buckwheat,  is  fed  to  pigs  as 
the  sole  concentrate  ration,  or  if  it  forms 
a  large  percentage  of  the  ration,  it  may 
cause  skin  eruptions  and  itching.  In 
addition  to  this,  due  to  the  hulls,  ground 
buckwheat  would  be  too  high  in  fiber  to 
feed  in  large  quantities  to  pigs.  It  might 
be  used  to  the  extent  of  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  ration  for  brood  sows,  if  mixed 
with  other  cereals. 

It  would  not  be  desirable  to  feed  to 
horses,  as  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
irritate  their  skin,  and  may  cause  some 
digestive  disturbance.  The  question  of 
feeding  it  to  cows,  however,  gives  it  its 
best  place  in  the  ration.  If  Alfalfa  hay 
and  corn  silage  are  being  fed  to  dairy 
cows,  the  buckwheat  may  be  mixed  with 
the  concentrate  mixture  to  the  extent  of 
about  300  lbs.  to  each  ton  of  mixture. 
One  mixture  that  would  be  satisfactory  is 
oats,  500;  barley,  500;  buckwheat,  300; 
wheat  bran,  300,  and  corn  gluten,  400 
lbs.  This  figures  to  about  a  12  per  cent 


Supplementing  the  Silage 

The  Dairy  Department  of  the  Ohio 
Station  makes  the  following  report  on  the 
use  of  beet  pulp  for  dairy  cows  when  the 
silage  gave  out : 

"The  cows  on  wet  beet  pulp  gave  slight¬ 
ly  more  milk  and  butterfat  than  they  did 
on  corn  silage.  The  cows  that  finished 
the  experiment  on  the  beet  pulp  ration 
were  producing  a  little  better  than  they 
had  been  on  the  corn  silage  ration  150 
days  previously.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  beet  pulp  helped  to  sustain  the  milk 
flow.  The  wet  beet  pulp,  which  was 
flavored  with  a  little  molasses,  was  made 
up  by  soaking  the  dry  beet  pulp  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  water  and  then 
adding  5  per  cent  of  molasses  to  the  wet 
mix.  The  mixture  was  allowed  to  soak 
for  12  hours.  On  the  basis  of  food  nu¬ 
trients,  this  feed  was  approximately 
equivalent,  pound  for  pound,  to  the  corn 
silage. 

"The  cow’s  ate  the  wet  beet  pulp-mo- 
lasses  supplement  with  an  apparent  rel¬ 
ish.  It  was  fed  at  the  rate  of  20  to  30 
lbs.  per  day,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
cow  and  upon  her  production.  This  level 
of  feeding  should  he  adequate  for  eco¬ 
nomical  production.” 


Balance  Wheel  of  Saw 

Are  the  holes  put  in  the  balance  wheel 
of  a  buzz  saw  to  balance  or  off-balance 
it?  A.  READER. 

New  York. 


- 


Guernsey  Heifers,  Lake  Farm,  Marlborough,  Mass. 


digestible  crude  protein  content,  but  is 
satisfactory  if  Alfalfa  hay  is  used.  If 
Timothy  or  mixed  hay  is  used  it  would 
be  necessary  to  add  some  cottonseed  or 
linseed  meal  to  the  extent  of  200  lbs., 
decreasing  the  barley  and  oats. 

R.  W.  DUCK. 


Some  Sheep  Questions 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as 
to  the  number  of  sheep  per  acre,  and  the 
kind  of  sheep  for  my  locality?  Do  you 
think  sheep  would  pay  a  profit?  E.  G. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

As  to  the  kind  of  sheep  suited  to  your 
locality,  our  XewT  York  farming  condi¬ 
tions  in  that  vicinity  seem  to  me  to  be 
best  suited  to  any  of  the  Down  breeds. 
This  would  include  such  breeds  as  the 
Southdown,  Hampshire,  Shropshire,  Ox¬ 
ford  and  any  others  that  you  might  favor. 
This  question  of  breed  is  just  a  matter 
of  preference.  The  breeds  I  mentioned 
produce  what  grades  as  medium  class 
wool,  and  excellent  type  market  lambs. 

The  number  of  sheep  that  can  be  pas¬ 
tured  per  acre  depends  on  many  factors. 
On  good  mixed  pasture  you  could  keep 
from  five  to  eight  ewes  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  seldom  advisable  to  pasture 
land  to  the  maximum  of  its  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  for  any  class  of  livestock.  If  it 
is  pastured  too  heavily  it  not  only  will 
kill  out  the  pasture  but,  particularly  with 
sheep,  you  will  greatly  increase  the  para- 
sitiic  infestation  possibilities.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  pasture  sheep  so  that  they  can  be 
rotated  from  one  pasture  to  another  and 
not  grazed  on  the  same  ground  year  in 
and  year  out. 

The  question  of  profit  is  something  no 
one  can  answer  specifically  because  it  de¬ 
pends  on  too  many  factors.  However,  it 
is  true  that  most  of  our  men  who  are  in 
the  sheep  business  in  New  York  State, 
even  today  under  our  rather  adverse  con¬ 
ditions,  state  that  they  are  making  some 
profit.  This  question  of  profit,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  present  market,  is  determined 
largely  by  proper  care  and  management. 
1  very  much  doubt  that  any  one  who  had 
never  handled  sheep,  and  who  purchased 
in  any  quantities,  would  be  able  to  make 
much,  if  any,  profit  under  present  condi¬ 
tions.  I  believe  it  would  be  better  busi¬ 
ness  to  start  with  only  a  few  head  and 
learn  by  experience  so  that  mistakes 
would  not  be  so  costly.  There  is  always 
a  market  for  mutton  and  wool.  Lambs 
may  be  sold  to  local  butchers  or  mar¬ 
keted  in  carload  lots  in  Buffalo.  Wool 
can  be  disposed  of  through  local  buyers  or 
through  the  various  co-operative  wrool 
pools.  R.  w.  DUCK. 


Where  a  heavy  wheel  revolves  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
balance  wheel  of  a  circular  saw,  it  must 
be  carefully  balanced  or  extreme  vibra¬ 
tion  will  take  place  which  will  soon 
shake  the  machine  to  pieces.  The  higher 
the  rate  of  speed  the  more  carefully  this 
balancing  must  be  done.  A  cream 
separator  bowl  must  be  very  carefully 
balanced  to  secure  smooth  operation  at 
the  very  high  speed  at  which  it  turns. 

Balancing  may  be  done  in  either  of 
two  ways ;  weights  may  be  added  to  the 
light  side  or  metal  may  be  removed  from 
the  heavy  side  of  the  wheel.  To  check 
the  balance  of  a  wheel  of  this  kind  it  is 
mounted  on  a  mandrel  or  smoothly  turned 
shaft,  and  the  shaft  laid  across  two  ways 
which  are  of  metal,  smoothly  finished  and 
placed  exactly  level,  like  the  rails  of  a 
raliroad  track.  The  mandrel  rolls  very 
easily  on  these  ways  and  the  least  heavi¬ 
ness  on  any  side  of  the  balance  wheel 
will  cause  that  side  to  turn  down  and 
stop  at  the  bottom.  In  the  rougher  class 
of  work  metal  is  removed  by  drilling 
from  the  heavy  side  of  the  wheel  until 
balance  is  secured  and  the  wheel  will 
stand  in  any  position.  In  some  cases 
these  holea  are  filled  with  a  light  material 
so  that,  the  rim  may  be  smoothly  finished 
and  painted  but  in  every  case  the  object 
is  to  put  the  wheel  in  perfect  balance,  to 
make  each  part  of  the  circumference 
weigh  exactly  the  same  as  the  correspond¬ 
ing  part  on  the  opposite  side. 

ROBERT  ir.  SMITH. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

April  5-8. — Wayne  County,  Pa..  Baby 
Chick  Show,  at  Armory,  Honesdale,  Pa. 
Show  Secretary,  Livingston  Blauvelt, 
Honesdale,  Pa. 

April  2-10. — Hartford  Flower  and  Gar¬ 
den  Show,  Hartford,  Conn. 

April  4-6. — Short  course  for  home  gar¬ 
deners,  Massachusetts  State  College  Field 
Station,  Waltham,  Mass. 

April  23. — Southern  New  Jersey  Blos¬ 
som  Festival,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  and  ad¬ 
jacent  district. 


June  16. — Dairymen’s  League  Co-op¬ 
erative  Association  meeting,  University 
Auditorium,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

Aug.  18-19. — Dairy  Field  Day,  Geneva 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  X.  Y. 


Sept.  12-14.— Northern 
Association,  Twenty-third 
tion,  Washington.  D.  C. 
lard  G.  Bixby,  32  Grand 
X.  Y. 


Nut  Growers’ 
annual  eonven- 
Secretary  Wil- 
Ave.,  Baldwin, 


Sept.  1S-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 


“My  Esco- Cooled  Milk 
arrives  at  Milk  Plant 

( 10  miles  away) 

in  Perfect 
Condition” 


SWINE 


Says  T.  H.  Munro, 
New  York  State 
Dairyman  ....  of 
his  ESCO  Milfa 
Cooler. 


M  r.  M  u  n  r  o’s 
praise  of  his 
ESCO  Milk 
Cooler  bri  ngs 
out  the  greatest  reason 
for  owning  an  ESCO. 

With  this  equipment,  thousands 
of  dairymen  have  protected  their 
markets,  and  assured  themselves  of 
year  'round  profits.  ESCO  cools  milk 
quickly  to  below  50°  and  keeps  it  cold. 
Bacteria  counts  are  also  kept  unusual¬ 
ly  low.  That’s  why  ESCO  cooled  milk 
is  in  constant  demand.  Send  for  facts. 
Ask,  too,  about  ESCO  Electric  Water 
Heaters  and  ESCO 
Dairy  Utensil 
Sterilizers. 


THE  ELECTRIC 
MILK  COOLER 


Mail  Coupon  Now 

Esco  Cabinet  Co. 

Manufacturers 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


4RNY32 


ESCO  CABINET  CO., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

I  make  .  cans  of  milk  daily. 

Send  full  details  in  regard  to 
[  ]  ESCO  Milk  Coolers 

[  ]  ESCO  Dairy  Water  Heaters 

[  ]  ESCO  Dairy  Utensil  Sterilizers 


Name 


Address 

P.O.  ... 


State 


POWER  equipped 

rUVVbll  SEPARATORS 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

Trade  in  your  old  separator  for  a  new  Sharpies 
Eleetrie  or  Engine  drive. 

SHARPLES  CO.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

GUERNSEYS 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYQ 

I  BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale — 3  “““  Heifers 

from  Accredited  Herd,  6  mos.  old  and  two  10  inos.  old. 
Price  $75  each.  Overstocked.  WM.  J,  KILMER, 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  Tel.  160F12. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 

JERSEYS 

ELM  PLACE  JERSEYS 

Best  Farm  Relief  TO  BUY 

Over  2,000  Prizes  won.  Offer  3  bulls  of  different  ages. 
Outstanding  Quality.  Cows  and  Heifers  to  suit  your 
wants.  Some  fresh.  Best  Sybil  and  Noble  breed¬ 
ing.  Your  judgement  and  my  price  eloses  the1  deal. 
L.  D.  COWDEN  Est.  1902.  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 

j™  2  PUREBRED  JERSEY  BULLS 

A.  BULLOCK  -  BURL1NGHAM,  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calves 

We  can  offer  tor  the  spring  trade  several  outstanding 
calves,  1  to  10  months  old.  If  you  want  a  Milking  Shoit- 
horn  now  is  the  time.  Price  $50.00  and  up. 
FLINTSTONE  FARM  -  DALTON,  MASS. 

D.  11.  Cande,  Mgr. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

Accredited  Dairy  Cows  ^25*% 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrshiies 
Holsteius.  Delivery  of  five  and  ten  cow  lots  made  any 

where.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  Barre,  VI.  Tel.  105 

Miscellaneous 

r\  ♦  ni  1  M  Registered  stock. 

Genuine  Black  Raccoon  ^,.ea“; 

Satisfaction  guar.  F,.  L.  Hartman,  Box  4,  New  London,  Ohio 

ITacforn  Mink  18  males»  38  females,  all 
La9 HE  iwAJ.AIMA  breeds;  also  pens,  houses 
and  equipment.  A  first  class  outfit.  Priced  right  for 
quick  sale.  WALLACE  BUTTERFIELD  •  Raymond,  N.  H 

QLEASURE  and  Profit  in  Babbits,  Guinea  Pigs,  Cocker 
T  Spaniel  Pups.  Quality  stock.  Prices  reasonable 
Circular  on  request,  V.  S.  KENYON  -  Marcellas,  N.  Y. 

HORSES  | 

MADREY  FARM  PERCHERONS 
FOR  SALE 

A  pair  of  Blacks,  registered,  weil  matched,  1,600  lbs. 
Party  broken  to  work  single  or  double.  Gelding  4  yrs., 
Mare  3  yrs.  Will  sell  separate.  Inquire  J.  MERZ,  Stipt., 
MADREY  FARM,  M.  Dreyfus,  Owner,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

nCDPKICDMI  Two  black  colts,  ready  for  service; 
ucnuncnun  best  of  breeding  at  farm  pricer. 

1  CTAI  1  IANQ  h.  H-  bell  &  SONS 

■  O  *  HLLIUHO  Mt.  Ephraim  New  Jersey 

RABBITS 

p  C _ ]•  „  Complete  Descriptive  Illustrated 

KabbltS  &  supplies  Rabbit  Literature  and  Catalog, 
10c.  ALBERT  E.  FACET,  Jr.,  Inc.,  115-D,  Valley  Stream,  N.  Y 

UEW  ZEALAND  WHITES  of  quality,  outdoor  raised,  win. 
11  ners  wherever  shown,  healthy,  quick  maturing.  Sat. 
i  if  act  ion  guar.  GARDEN  STATE  RABBITRY,  Florence,  N.  J. 

GOATS 

For  Sale  l  TOGGENBURG  BUCKS 

No  Bred  or  Milking  Does.  S.  J.  Sharpies,  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

GUINEA  PIGS 

Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old  -  $3.00 

9  weeks  old  -  3.35 

10  weeks  old  -  3.50 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  East  Growing'  Stock 
MY  GUARANTKE-YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If 
dissatisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

GRTTN7FT  east  street 

.  DUIYAEL  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

200  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

90  Berkshire  &  0. 1.  C.  - 110  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

Choice,  carefully  selected  Young  Porkers  all  ready 
for  the  feed  trough— 


6-7  Weeks  Old 
8-9  Weeks  Old 
10  Weeks  Old 


$2.50  each 
$2.75  each 
$3.00  each 


Ship  and  number  G.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  crating 
charge.  Our  guarantee:— A  square  deal  at  all  times. 


FREE  RANGE  PIGS 

More  Stamina 

Chester-Yorkshire  crossed,  O.  1.  O.-Berkshire  crossed 
Duroc-Poland  crossed,  Duroc-Hampshire  crossed— fi-9 
weeks,  $3.00;  9-10  weeks,  *8.50;  10-12  weeks,  $4  00.  Beauti¬ 
ful  shoats  all  prices.  50  Boars  above  breeds.  Boars  for 
immediate  service— $X2-$15-$18-$*20-*25.  Younger  boats— 
$5-$6-$7  $8-$10.  Your  boar  is  of  vital  importance.  Sows- 
Gilts  open  and  bred.  The  material  you  start  with  (tells 
the  story)  you  can’t  make  something  out  of  nothing.  Add 
50  cents  for  inoculation  and  Hemorrhagic  treatment. 
It’s  the  cheapest  and  best  investment  you  ever  made" 
C.  DAVIS,  Box  II,  CONCORD,  Mass. 

Spring  Pigs 

Low  Prices 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wks.  old,  $2.75,  7-8  wk».  old.  $3.00,  8-9  wks.  old,  $3.25 
Chester  Whites,  7-8  weeks  old,  $4.00. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 


Chester  White  and  Duroc  Pigs 

Buy  your  pigs  early  and  have  a  larger  hog  at  your 
usual  killing  time  next  fall.  Try  some  of  the  good  type 
well  bred  pigs,  we  will  be  glad  to  pick  you  out  good 
individuals  from  good  litters  for  breeding  at  no  extra 
cost.  Crated  free.  Shipped  F.  O.  B. 

8  to  10  weeks  old  .  $3.50  each  C.  0.  D. 

Vt.  and  Conn,  add  35c  per  pig  for  inoculation. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  834  Boston  Post  Rd„  Weston,  Mass. 
Phone  Waltham  0888. 


LARGE  TYPE  YOUNG  PIGS 

for  sale  at 

RYDER  S  STOCK  FARM,  Inc. 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  John  Lamout  (Cary  Branch)  Lexington  0351 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  -  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00 

Chester  White  and  Poland  China  Cross. 

ALSO  50  YOUNG  BOARS  and  100  YOUNG  SOWS 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 


GOOD  PIGS  AND  SHOATS  1032  prices  lower,  quality 
higher.  PICS  that  eat,  live,  grow,  7  weeks  old, 
F.  O.  H.  $3.50  each.  30-pound  size  10  weeks  $4.50., 
SHOATS  40-pound  $5.50  each.  All  crated.  F.  O.  B. 
express,  castrated,  single  vaccinated.  Mostly  Poland 
China,  some  Chesters,  Durecs,  Berksliires.  State  2d 
choice  size  and  breed  wanted.  Send  check  or  money 
order  with  order  to  save  you  C.  O.  D.  return  charges, 
or  C.  O.  D.  Absolute  money-back  guarantee  to  be  as 
represented  on  arrival.  Many  pleased  customers,  in  all 
Eastern  States.  Older  direct,  here,  now. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold.  Del. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale  I  TiSiSlE 

8-9  weeks  old,  $2.75  each 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Woburn,  Mush. 


Dreg.  CUflUE  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M 

UROC  onswc  ton  A,  Son,  Merrifleli 


|HI0  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.  1.  Pedigreed  Pigs. *8 
I  Easiest  feeders;quickest growers.  R.HILL.SenecaFalls.H  Y. 


DOGS 


PHI  I  ICC  Five  months.  Male,  $25.  Two  females, 
UULL.IE.O  $15  each.  JOHN  EKLUND  Fishkill,  X.  Y. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Wh^r<S5£,iEr“ 


Pedigreed  Police  Pups  1-°-week3  »UIDAPl™ 


$15.00.  Grafton,  Mass. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


FOR  SALE— $1 
IV.  31.  SEYMOUR 


.35  Per  Pair. 
Carmel,  N.  Y. 


A  DOLLAR 
ROOK  for 


25c 


EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30tii  Street,  New  York 
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BE-TTER  BABY  CHICKS 


INSURED  TO  LIVE  I  STATE  INSPECTED ! 

BARRKD  &  WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS.  COLUMBIAN  &  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES,  BLACK  MINORCAS,  BROWN  &  WHITE 
LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS,  SILVER  HAMBURGS 
Other  popular  breeds.  Healthy,  heavy  laying,  purebred  stock 
INSURES  YOUR  PROFITS  !  CATALOG  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALLHILL,  N.  Y. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

Tanc.  Str.  S.C.W.  Legs.,  $6,  100;  $27.50, 
500;  $50.  1000.  Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks  (Per. 
6032)  and  S.C.  Reds.  $7.50.  100;  $35,  500; 
$65,  1000.  Heavy  Mix,  $6,  100:  $27.50,  500; 
$50.  1000.  Light  Mix,  $5,  1 00 :  $24,  500 ;  $48,  1000  Less 
than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P. 
Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  (  irculars. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  5 *4c  UP 

Before  you  order  get  the  true  facts  about 
quality  chicks.  Write 

HOUSE  WORTH’S  LEGHORN  FARMS 
UOX  n  Port  Trevorton  l*a. 


JQ  JUNIATA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

H  FROM  LARGE  TYPE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN 

■Ahy*  BREEDERS.  DEPRESSION  PRICES.  LOW- 
rUlV  EST  EVER  QUOTED— $70.00  PER  1000. 

JUnIaIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  | 


HUSKY  CHICKS 


Super 

_ _ _  Quality 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  $8— 100;  White  Wyandottes, 
$9_100;  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  $7—100.  We 
ship  every  Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  11.  . 

F.  C.  R0MI6,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

HEARTY  'KS1  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks.  $7.50;  White  Leghorns  and 
Heavy  Mixed  $6.50;  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Started  Chicks  cteap. 

PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  3  BEAYER  SI  RIALS,  1  A. 

at  surprisingly  low 
•  prices.  Write  today. 
'Leghorns,  Reds, 
Rocks  Wyandottes  and  Orpingtons.  Every  bird  in¬ 
spected  and  banded.  High  quality  males  heading  flocks. 
Circular  free.  HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCH- 
ERIES,  Inc.,  Hoytvllle.  Ohio.  _ _ 

and  Baby  Bronze  Turkeys 

at  Lower  Prices.  New 
Hampshire  Reds  the  uni¬ 
versal  breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also  Bar.  and  Wh- 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Reds, Orpingtons. Large  Type 
White.  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Large  catalog  fret. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA. 

McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

’IX  S 

Postage  paid.  ioo%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLUREELEC.HATCHERY.U.G.Herbstcr,  Prop.,  McClure,  Pa, 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $8.00  per  10« 

jjeavy  Mixed  »  ,  Oi*  per  1 v 

Low  prices  on  started  chicks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Prepaid.  100%  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  O.  White  Leghorns . $7.00  $34.50  $60.00 

100%  live  del.,  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 

J.  S.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville,  l’a. 

From  Heavy  Laying  Strains.  Bar 

rel  Rocks,  $9  per  100;  S.C.  White 
Leghorns,  $8  per  100.  Four  con- 
_ _  secutlve  years  of  blood-testing 

SUNNY  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Berlin, Pa. 


BLOOD-TESTED 

CHICKS 

for  B.W.D. 


CHICKS 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Layers 
of  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Catalog  free.  $8Perl00, 
$37.50  per  500.  $70  per  1000.  C.  M.  SH  ELLENBERGER 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  II.  Richfield.  Pa. 

rYiioirc  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Purebred  Blood-Tested  Stock- 
68  prizes  won  in  hot  competition  this  year.  WE 
SHIP  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  our  money  saving 
prices  and  catalog.  Also  Ducklings, 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  124,  BucyruSa  O, 

FROM  FREE  RANGE— S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.  $7 — 100;  Barred  Rocks, 
$8—100;  Heavy  Mix,  $7—100;  Light  Mix.  $6—100. 
Free  catalog.  Parcel  post  paid  to  your  door.  Safe 
delivery.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Box  II,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

n(1|,ri  v jr ^  Barred  Rocks. .  $7.00  100 

CHICHS  K.  I.  Beds .  7.00-100 

BRED  V'JLI.J.V/l.m.tJ  Mixed .  6.00-100 

Wh  Leghorns  $8.00.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  O.  O.  II. 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  1  a. 

PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  $7—100.  Heavy  Mixed, $6-100 
100%  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  It,  SELINiSGBOYE,  1  A. 

„  .  Barred  Rocks— Pi  att’s  Strain 

B3DV  CHICKS  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Hanson  & 
Brown  &  Maun  Strains.  For  more  information,  write 
C.  C.  ALLEN’S  HATCHERY  Seaford,  Delaware 

STERONGBABY  CHICKS 

are  Guaranteed.  Low  Prices.  Free  Catalog. 

STERLING  IIATCIIEUYr,  Box  8,  Kamsey,  Ind. 

PREMIUM  CHICKS  St  1ST 

nm/iua  AAII  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8;  Leghorns, 

CHICKS  C.  U.  U.  $6;  Heavy  Mixed,  $7;  Light,  $6. 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  73.  McAlisterville,  Pa 

CHICKS  5c  UP  M  i  x.’  Improved 

healthv  stock.  Large  type.  Free  range.  Circular.  LONG’S 
RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  23,  Richfield,  Pa. 

niunro  C.O.D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds.  $8;  Leghorns, 
fHIlKS  $6:  Heavy  Mixed.  $7:  Assorted.  $6.  l;ree 

V/lUVilVO  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  Box  R,  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

for  chicks  from  our  Large  English  Wh.  Leghorns 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  aa 
BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  20,  New  Washington,  O 


8c 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week  s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


AT  SAVINGS  strong  Healthy 

_  Chicksfrom  money¬ 
making  breeders.  BARRON  S.  C.  W., 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS, 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 


REDS.  16  years’  experience  breeding 
Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  early  orders. 


C.  M.L0NGENECKER,  Box  50,  Elizabeth  town.  Pa. 


CHICKS 

41/2  c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  $5.50  per  100.  Rocks 
and  beds,  $7.50  per  100.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  $7.50.  Broilers,  $5.50. 
lc  more  in  lots  less  than  100. 

44-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100%  delivery. 
JOPUNBOiN’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


Maple  Lawn  Chicks  l°nrd  QPura0f£ 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . $6  00  $27  50  $50-00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  7  50  35-00  65.00 

White  Wyandottes .  7.50  35.00  65  00 

_ Owens  Strain  R.  I.  Reds  7.50  35.00  65.00 

Park’s  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.  2D32) .  7.50  35. 00  65.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas.. .  7.50  35.00  65-00 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  6  00  27.50  50.00 

Light  Mixed  Chicks .  5.00  24.00  48  00 

Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lots. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Fairport  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains — Tancred!  Ferris!  Ftshel!  Sheppard! 
Park’s  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at  /Ii il.« 
same  priceor  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D. ,  guaran- 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 

chicks.  Write  for  fall  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Pricet. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
R.  D.  42,  Fairport.  N.  Y, 


mm 


P"  Q  ^  One  Dahlia  tuber  with  each 
p  IXCiCiikuiiired  chicks.  You  cannot 
lose  when  you  buy  our  guar¬ 
anteed  chicks.  We  guarantee  to  replace  all 
chicks  that  die  first  two  weeks  at  half  price 
and  we  are  selling  them  for  even  less  than  or¬ 
dinary  chicks.  White,  Buff  and  Barred  Rocks, 
Minorcas,  Reds,  'Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons  7c;  Anconas  and  Leghorns  6c.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  free  circular. 
RAMSEY  HATCHERY,  Bx  24,  Ramsey,  Ind. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  .  $7.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain  .  7.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .  6.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  7.00 


%c  per  chick  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  per  chick  in 
1.000  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  prepaid.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


20™  CENTURY  CHICKS^ 


CHICKS,  6c  Ag"PD 

For  2c  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply 
20th  Century  Marvel  Chicks  with  14  day 
Livability  Guarantee.  10o  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Anconas.  H.  Mixed  $7.00  $32.50  $65. 00 

Wh.  and  Bd.  Rocks,  Reds .  9  00  42  50  85  00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff.  Orps .  9  00  42  50  85. 00 

W.  P.  Ducklings .  ...  17  00  82.50  160.00 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  23  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns.  .$2.00  $3.75  $7.00  $33.50  $65 

Anconas  &  Bl.  Leghorns. .  2.00  4.00  7.50  36.00  70 

Barred  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks. .  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

Buff  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _  2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Rose  Comb  Wh.  Wyan _  2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Bl.  Giants-, Jersey .  3.25  6.25  12.00  . 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.50  65 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.75  55 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
AVhite  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
quality  clucks  from  free  range  selected 
stock,  to  be  delivered  the  week  of  April 
18-25,  May  2  9,  at  $9.00  per  100,  $25.50  per 
300,  $42.00  per  500;  $80.00  per  1000.  Chicks 
100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10% 
books  orders.  Order  from  this  Ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


RIDGEWAY  CHICKS / 


WORLD’S  RECORD 

ron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Pedigreed  and  flock  matings;  Inability 
guaranteed  Priced  right.  Catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R 
M.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Prop. 
JAMESTOWN,  PA. 


Blood 

Tested 


1 

ALL  ELECTRIC  MATCHED 

Baby  Chicks — Best  Income  1932 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  White  and  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks,  Reds,  White, Silver  and  Col.W yan- 
dottes.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Giants  and  Sussex. 

$6.00  per  hundred  and  up 

Send  for  free  catalog.  Established  1906 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  TIFFIN,  OHIO 

BalDy  Cliiolis 


Range 

100 

$7.00 


Flocks 


500 

$32.50 


1000 

$60.00 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $4.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.. 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds.. 

White  Wyandottes . 4.50 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.... 

Assorted  Light  Breeds.... 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds. . . . 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

60.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

4.00 

5.00 

25.00 

45.00 

4.00 

7.00 

35.00 

65.00 

Order  from 


JUST  GOOD  CHICKS 

Hatched  to  Live.  Guaranteed  to  Please. 

New  Hampshire  Reds.  9c;  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
It.  I.  Reds,  8c;  White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Assorted,  7c. 
500  Lots  V-c  I.ess. 

SUSQUEHANNA  HATCHERY  •  MILLERSBURG,  PA. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  Report  for  week  ending 
March  19. 

I11  the  20tli  week  the  total  for  all  pens 
was  4.923  eggs,  or  a  yield  of  70.3  per 
cent.  This  is  143  eggs  less  than  last  week, 
and  06  under  the  average  for  this  period. 
All  breeds  and  varieties  shared  in  the  de¬ 
cline  except  White  Rocks,  which  made 
a  slight  gain. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  bred  by  George  B. 
Treadwell  of  Massachusetts,  led  for  the 
week  with  a  tally  of  64  points.  Two 
other  pens  of  the  same  breed  from  Sunny- 
crest  Poultry  Farm  of  Connecticut,  and 
Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  tied  for  second  place  with  Hol¬ 
lywood  Poultry  Farm’s  pen  of  Leghorns 
from  Washington.  These  three  teams 
scored  63  points  each.  Another  pen  of 
Reds  backed  by  Pinecrest  Orchards  from 
Massachusetts,  rail  third  for  the  week 
with  a  mark  of  62  points.  Hall  Broth¬ 
ers  from  Connecticut,  and  Pine  Hill  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  from  Massachusetts,  both  bank¬ 
ing  on  Reds,  tied  with  White  Leghorns 
entered  by  St.  John's  Poultry  Farm  from 
Missouri.  These  three  pens  scored  61 
points  each.  Progressive  Poultry  Farm, 
Massachusetts,  and  Edward  N.  Larrabee 
of  New  Hampshire,  with  Reds,  tied  for 
fifth  place  with  the  George  Lowry  Poul¬ 
try  Farm’s  pen  of  Leghorns  from  Con¬ 
necticut.  These  three  teams  did  60  points 
each.  Thus  in  the  top  11  pens  Rhode 
Island  Reds  claimed  eight  places  and 
White  Leghorns  the  remaining  three. 

I11  writing  about  his  contest  pens 
Frances  E.  Bowker,  proprietor  of  Pine 
Hill  Poultry  Farm,  says  that  10  days 
before  selecting  a  contest  pen  he  per¬ 
sonally  takes  over  the  trapnesting.  Any 
pullet  that  looks  physically  tit  and  weighs 
5M>  lbs.  at  maturity  gets  a  chance,  pro¬ 
vided  she  also  appears  to  possess  the 
prime  requisites  of  health  and  vigor  to 
withstand  the  long  grind.  This  breeder 
concerns  himself  with  both  the  size  of  the 
egg  and  the  size  of  the  clutch.  Thus  the 
final  choice  depends  upon  a  combination 
that  includes  physical  fitness  and  record 
of  performance. 

In  referring  to  one  particular  pullet 
Mr.  Bowker  says :  “Even  with  six  years 
of  weighing  eggs  she  fooled  me.  My  rec¬ 
ords  on  egg  size  show  that  when  shipped 
she  should  have  stopped  a  few  days  and 
come  back  with  a  22-ounce  clutch,  and  by 
December  1  should  have  been  going  good 
with  23  and  24-ounce  eggs.  Well,  she 
didn't.  She  apparently  will  turn  out  the 
same  as  my  high  pullet  last  year — won’t 
stop  laying  long  enough  to  catch  up  on 
her  egg  size.” 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows: 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Fisher  Poultry 
Farm.  Canada,  902  eggs,  870  points; 
Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass.,  799  eggs,  797 
points. 

Barred  Rocks. — Oakland  Farm,  R.  I., 
1.0S2  eggs,  1,041  points;  James  Dryden, 
Cal.,  1,082  eggs,  1.020  points;  R.  C.  Cobb, 
Mass.,  994  eggs,  979  points. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  966 
eggs,  999  points ;  Colling  &  Ripper,  la., 
974  eggs,  939.  points ;  P.  S.  Davis  &  Son, 
N.  H.,  878  eggs,  828  points. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  George  B.  Treadwell, 
Mass.,  1.164  eggs,  1.131  points ;  E.  N. 
Larrabee.  N.  IL,  1,073  eggs,  1.09S  points; 
Hall  Bros.,  Conn.,  1.072  eggs,  1,074 
points;  Sunnycrest  Poultry  Farm,  Conn., 
1,126  eggs,  1.072  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Geo.  Lowry  Poultry 
Farm,  Conn.,  1,153  eggs,  1,121  points; 
Granger  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.,  1.121  eggs, 
1.084  points;  A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son, 
Conn.,  1,108  eggs,  1.070  points:  Ruelile’s 
S.  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1.057  eggs.  1,059  points; 
Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J.,  1,046  eggs,  1,046 
points. 

Weekly  Summary.— Total  for  the  week, 
4,923  eggs,  4.988  points ;  total  to  date, 
89.152  eggs,  85,606  points ;  best  pen  for 
the  week.  62  eggs,  64  points;  best  pen  to 
date,  1,164  eggs,  1,131  points;  average 
pen  total  to  date,  892  eggs,  S56  points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties.  ■ — 
70  White  Wvandottes,  56.1;  130  White 
Rocks,  63.4 ;  120  Barred  Rocks,  69.5 ;  300 
R.  I.  Reds,  76.8;  3S0  White  Leghorns, 
70.5;  1,000  average  all  varieties,  70.3. 


Cannibalism 

I  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorn  hens 
that  pick  each  other ;  is  this  called  can¬ 
nibalism?  What  is  the  cause  and  is  there 
a  remedy?  M.  d. 

New  York. 

When  it  gets  to  the  extent  of  eating 
each  other,  this  picking  is  called  canni¬ 
balism.  It  is  a  result  of  inherent  de¬ 
pravity,  probably  dating  from  a  remote 
time,  when  the  ancestors  of  these  birds 
were  flesh  eaters.  There  is  a  lot  that  is 
bad  in  ancestry  if  traced  far  enough. 

The  remedy  is  not  so  easy  to  find  as 
the  explanation  of  the  practice  is  to  give. 
Once  getting  a  taste  of  blood  from  acci¬ 
dental  injury  or  other  source,  fowls  that 
are  closely  confined  and  lack,  perhaps, 
something  that  they  get  from  outdoor  life, 
become  unmanageable,  and  are  likely  to 
eat  each  other  alive  if  not  separated. 

If  the  culprits  can  be  detected,  they 
may  be  removed  from  the  flock  for  a  time 
but  the  most  certain  means  of  breaking 
up  the  vice  is  to  turn  the  flock  loose  out 
of  doors,  where  the  members  of  it  may 
separate  in  search  of  something  new  and 
strange.  Various  measures,  such  as  hang¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  salt  pork  in  the  pen,  have 
been  tried  and  when  they  work  they 
work.  They  fail  too  often  to  deserve  con¬ 
fidence,  however.  Daubing  a  bit  of  tar 
upon  a  bleeding  point  is  likely  to  help  if 
the  injured  bird  is  found  soon  enough;  it 
is  distasteful  to  the  attacker.  M.  b.  d. 


BABY  14KiLME^.  CHIX 


Cash  or  C.  O. 

D. 

25 

50 

100 

Tancred  Strain 

S.C.W. 

Leghorns. $2. 00 

$3.25 

$6,00 

8H)0 

Barred  Rox  . . . . 

4.25 

Heavy  Mixed  ... 

3.25 

7.00 

Light  Mixed  . . . 

.  2.00 

3.25 

6.00 

On  500  lots  !£c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Box  Ii  COCOLA.Ml  S,  I»A. 


Quality  Chicks 

35, 

E 

,000  WEEKLY. 

lectricallv  Hatched. 

too 

500 

tooo 

White  Leghorns .  3 

57.00 

$32.50 

$00.00 

Buff,  White  or  Barred  Rocks.. 
New  Hampshire  Reds . 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

8.00 

87.50 

70  00 

White  Wyandottes . 

8.00 

37.50 

70  00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

7.00 

32.50 

00.00 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  - 

SUNBURY,  PA. 

200,000  CHICKS  1932 

„  100  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Grade  A . $  6.00  $50 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Grade  A.  A.  (Special  matings)  8.00  70 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Grade  A .  8.00  70 

Barred  P.  It.  Grade  A. A.  (Special  matings)  1 0.00  90 

Assorted  chicks  for  Broilers .  5.00 

Prepaid,  1  ,0%  Live  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Mt.  Pleasant  Mills,  Pa. 

Formerly  Richfield,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


English  and  Tancred  Strain—  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks  ..  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 


500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,666  lots  $10  less.  160%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rox. . $4.25  $8.00  $37.50  $70 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.25  8.00  37.50  70 

White  Leghorns. .  3.50  7.00  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed....  3.50  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed _  3.00  5.50  27.50  50 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

DAY-OLD  CHIX 

Pennsylvania  Official  Blood-Tested,  Certified  and  Super¬ 
vised.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 

Write  tor  Circular  which  explains  Special  Discount 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Day-old  chicks,  $7.00-100;  $70.00-1000. 
8  and  3  week  old  chicks,  $10.00-100:  1 
and  6  week  old  Pullets,  80v  each;  8 
and  10  week  old  Pullets,  50c  each. 
All  chicks  from  2  and  3  year  old  liens. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 


CLEAR  SPRING  W.VkY 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tailored  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs... $6. 00  $27.00  $50.00 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs .  6.50  30.00  55.00 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed  $4.50 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6 — 100: 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  I*.  Write  for  new  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  on  all  breeds.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1.000 

Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns . $6.00  $27.50  $50 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns . . . .  6.00  27.50  50 

Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed,  $5.00 — 100:  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.00 — 100. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.  R,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr.-old  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns. $6.00  $27.00  $50.00 


S.  C.  Tom  Rar’n  Str.  Wh.  Legs. . .  6.50  30.00  55  00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Light.  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  27.50  50.00 


100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  direct  from  ad.  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  high  quality  breeders 
at  prices  that  -will  surprise  you. 
Free  catalog, 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

DEPT,  N,  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C’.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  .$6.00  $27.00  $50 
English  Barron  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leg..  6.50  30.00  55 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mixed,  $4.50 — 100.  Heavy  Mixed.  $6—100.  100% 
live  del.  P.P.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER.  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE.  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  I 
W; 

C.  P.  LEISTER 


Tancred  Strain 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Leghorns.. 

.  $6  00 

$27.00 

$50.00 

Barred  Rocks... 

.  7  00 

32.00 

60.00 

S.  C.  Reds . 

.  7.00 

32.00 

60.00 

Heavy  Mixed... 

.  6.00 

27.50 

50.00 

Light  Mixed.... 

.  4.50 

22.50 

45.00 

>.  100%  live  delivery, 
ite  for  free  circular. 

Postpaid. 

Box  R 


McAlisterville,  Pa, 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Tancred  or  Barron  Strain  . $7.00  $32  $60 

Barred  Rocks  or  Reds  .  8.00  37  70 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7. 00  32  60 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00  27  50 


100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.6,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


2,000,000  °AY°,LsDyrcKS 

Every  Chick  Guaranteed 

All  Standard  Breeds.  Priced  from  lc— 7c. 

Economy  Hatchery,  Rt.  44,  New  Salisbury,  Ind. 


STRICKLER’S  LARGE  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Money-making,  prolific  lay¬ 
ers  at  money  saving  prices.  Pedigreed 
quality  matings.  Electric-hatched.  Ex¬ 
tra  Quality  Baby  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Leonard  F.  Strickler,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wiiite  Wyandottes.  $9 — 100;  White  Rocks. 
Bar.  Rocks  and  Buff  Orp.,  $8 — 100.  Heavy 
Mixed.  $7 — 100.  Discount  on  500  and  1.000 
lots.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HUSKY  CHICKS  CA?0H0  °%«5 


0.  D. 

1000 


Tanc.  &  Bar.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$6.00  $25.00  $50.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks  and  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Postpaid.  Order  direct,  or  write.  Mix  $4.50. 
JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  S5.50— 100.  100%  live 

delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  my  Own  Flock,  6c. 

Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  Leghorns,  Grade  A  6c;  Barred  Rocks  7c.  Order 
at  once.  MONHOE  HATCHERY.  Rox  *R,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

Fjre  at  Norwich,  N.  Y.  —  Fire  pre¬ 
ceded  by  what  was  described  by  A1  0. 
Brookins,  Fire  Chief,  as  a  bomb  explo¬ 
sion,  destroyed  March  24  the  two-story 
Distesano  block  and  the  Smalley  Theater 
adjoining  it,  in  Main  Street,  Norwich,  N. 
Y.,  a  block  from  the  center  of  the  city. 
The  damage  was  estimated  at  $150,000. 
The  detonation  was  heard  throughout  the 
city.  Twelve  rooms  in  the  Chenango 
Hotel  in  the  rear  of  the  Distesano  block 
were  damaged  by  water  and  two  were 
swept  by  flames.  Thirty  windows  were 
blown  out  by  the  explosion.  At  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Railroad  station,  nearby,  all  win¬ 
dows  were  shattered,  as  well  as  the  win¬ 
dows  in  the  west  side  of  the  Municipal 
Building. 

Missouri-Kansas  Pipe  Line  Suit. — 
Four  officials  and  directors  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri-Kansas  Pipe  Line  Company  and 
Frank  P.  Parish  &  Co.  were  charged  in 
an  indictment  returned  by  the  Federal 
grand  jury  at  Chicago,  March  24,  with 
using  the  mails  in  a  $35,000,000  stock 
fraud.  Fifteen  persons  were  originally 
under  investigation  by  Federal  postal  in¬ 
spectors.  but  the  grand  jury  indicted  only 
Frank  P.  Parish  of  Chicago  and  New 
York ;  S.  J.  Maddin,  Kansas  City ;  Ralph 
(4.  Crandall,  Chicago,  and  James  F.  Me- 
Mamnon,  Chicago.  Frank  P.  Parish  & 
Co.  are  alleged  to  have  sold  stock  in  the 
holding  company,  which  was  also  headed 
by  Parish,  to  20,000  persons  for  as  high 
as  $50  a  share.  The  stock,  now  held  by 
purchasers  in  virtually  every  State,  is 
worth  less  than  50  cents  a  share. 

Against  Plant  Quarantine.  —  As¬ 
serting  that  the  nation's  system  of  plant 
quarantines  has  caused  “immense  expen¬ 
diture  of  public  funds  for  protective 
measures  that  do  not  protect”  and  serious 
losses  to  legitimate  business,  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  of  New  York  has 
tiled  with  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  a  memorandum  urging  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  non-departmental,  non¬ 
partisan  commission  of  experts  to  study 
the  subject,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  March  26.  The  association  pointed 
out  that  at  the  time  of  a  survey  two  years 
ago  the  Federal  government  was  enforc¬ 
ing  19  foreign  and  24  domestic  plant 
quarantines,  while  112  other  quarantines 
were  .being  enforced  by  local  governmen¬ 
tal  agencies. 

Fire  at  Jamestown. — Fire  of  unde¬ 
termined  origin  badly  damaged  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  and  destroyed  the 
adjoining  church  house  at  Jamestown,  N. 
Y.,  March  26.  The  fire  started  in  the 
basement  of  the  church  house.  Firemen 
were  unable  to  save  the  building  and  con¬ 
centrated  their  attention  on  checking  the 
spread  of  the  flames  to  the  church  proper, 
valued  at  $180,000.  The  church  house 
was  valued  at  $50,000,  while  damage  to 
the  church  itself  was  estimated  at  $7,000. 

Communist  Riot  in  Washington. — 
More  than  2()0  Communists  and  100  po¬ 
lice  officers  battled  before  the  Japanese 
Embassy  at  2514  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  26,  when  the 
Communists  staged  a  demonstration  in 
denunciation  of  “Japanese  imperialism” 
in  Manchuria  after  they  had  been  refused 
a  permit  to  parade.  When  the  confusion 
subsided  three  policemen  and  six  of  the 
Communists,  two  of  them  women,  were 
unconscious  on  the  pavements.  They  were 
quickly  revived.'  Four  other  police  of¬ 
ficers  received  minor  injuries.  One  was 
taken  to  a  hospital  and  five  stitches  sewed 
in  a  cut  over  liis  eye.  Twenty-one  of  the 
marchers  were  arrested  and  held  for  bail 
on  charges  of  parading  without  a  permit, 
assault  and  disorderly  conduct.  They 
came  from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
.South  Washington,  Virginia  and  New 
York.  8ix  of  them  were  women  and 
seven  Negroes. 

More  Southern  Tornadoes.  —  Less 
than  a  week  after  more  than  300  persons 
were  killed  in  the  South  by  a  series  of 
tornadoes,  at  least  nine  persons  lost  their 
lives  and  50  were  injured  March  27  when 
Alabama  was  again  swept  by  tornadoes 
and  high  winds.  Five  persons  were  killed 
and  nearly  a  score  injured  at  Lawley. 
Two  were  killed  and  several  injured  near 
Tliorsby.  A  dozen  counties  were  swept 
by  storms  and  high  winds.  One  man  was 
injured  and  extensive  property  damage 
was  caused  in  Tallapoosa  County  when 
a  tornado  struck  at  Dadeville  and  Tal- 
lassee.  One  person  was  injured  and  prop¬ 
erty  damage  estimated  at  $100,000  was 
caused  in  Chambers  County  when  a  tor¬ 
nado  struck  near  Lafayette.  Extensive 
property  damage  was  caused  in  Elmore 
County  by  a  tornado  that  whipped  the 
section  north  of  Wetumpka.  The  tor¬ 
nadoes  that  struck  in  Chilton  and  Bibb 
counties  followed  almost  the  same  path  as 
that  taken  by  the  storm  March  21,  when 
more  than  60  perished  and  hundreds  were 
injured  in  these  two  counties. 

Federal  Loans  for  Tornado  Vic¬ 
tims. — Relief  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  for  citizens  of  five 
Southern  States  recently  stricken  by  tor¬ 
nadoes  was  sought  March  28  when  a  joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  corporation  to 
loan  $5,000,000  to  residents  of  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and 
Kentucky  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
and  House.  Senator  Black  and  Represen¬ 
tative  Oliver  of  Alabama  were  the  spon¬ 
sors.  Mr.  Oliver  said  the  damage  caused 
in  the  Southern  States  by  the  recent 
storms  was  so  severe  that  the  State  gov¬ 
ernments  found  themselves  unable  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  relief  in  the  emergency. 
The  loans  would  be  repaid  with  interest 
of  5  per  cent,  the  interest  beginning  with 


the  fourth  year,  and  the  finance  corpora¬ 
tion  would  be  authorized  to  defer  inter¬ 
est  payments.  Not  more  than  $15,000 
could  be  loaned  to  one  person,  under  the 
terms  of  the  resolution. 

Increased  Postal  Rates.  —  Foreign 
postage  rates  to  certain  foreign  countries 
will  be  increased  on  April  1,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  March  29  by  the  Postoffiee  De¬ 
partment.  The  rates  will  be  as  follows: 
Letters  three  cents  an  ounce,  postcards 
two  cents  each  for  Canada,  Newfound¬ 
land,  Labrador;  Mexico;  Cuba,  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  and  Haiti ;  Central  Ameri¬ 
ca  except  British  Honduras;  South 
America  except  the  Guianas;  Spain. 
Spain  includes  Ceuta,  Melilla,  Penon  de 
Velez  de  la  Gomera  and  Tangier;  also 
Alliucemas,  Balearic,  Canary  and  Chafer- 
inas  or  Zafarani  Islands  and  Andorra. 
Letters  five  cents  for  the  first  ounce  and 
three  cents  for  each  additional  ounce, 
postcards  three  cents  each  for  all  other 
foreign  countries  and  foreign  colonies,  in¬ 
cluding  British  Honduras  and  the 
Guianas.  The  rates  of  postage  for  all 
foreign  countries  will  be  increased  on 
commercial  papers,  printed  matter,  sam¬ 
ples  of  merchandise  and  eight-ounce  mer¬ 
chandise  packages.  Domestic  letter  post¬ 
age  was  raised  to  three  cents  March  30, 
to  take  effect  at  then  end  of  30  days. 

New  Veterans’  Hospital. — The  new 
veterans’  hospital  for  the  Western  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York  will  be  built  at  Ba¬ 
tavia,  the  Federal  Board  of  Hospitaliza¬ 
tion  announced  March  29  following  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  location  by  President 
Hoover.  A  satisfactory  site  will  be  do¬ 
nated  to  the  government  in  that  city.  The 
board  expressed  conviction  that  a  hospi¬ 
tal  located  in  or  near  Batavia  would  ade¬ 
quately  serve  veterans  residing  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  who  are  not  now  within 
reasonable  traveling  distance  of  existing 
hospital  facilities. 

The  Orient.- — -Though  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  armistice  negotiators  agreed  on 
minor  points  at  their  conference  March 
29  prospects  for  settlement  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  continued  to  be  gloomy.  The  con¬ 
tentions  have  to  do  chiefly  with  the  line 
which  the  Chinese  troops  shall  occupy 
and  the  time  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Japanese  forces  from  the  zone  outside  the 
International  Settlement.  A  Japanese 
spokesman  explained  that  Japan  is  will¬ 
ing  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  all  areas 
except  Chapei  and  the  countryside  ad¬ 
jacent,  Hongkew,  Kiangwan,  AVoosung 
and  Paoshan,  holding  only  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  AVhangpoo  River,  but  this  is 
manifestly  impossible  if  the  Chinese  fol¬ 
low.  Aloreover,  the  Chinese  refuse  to  de¬ 
fine  the  position  of  their  military  forces 
on  the  Pootung  side  of  the  AA'hangpoo  and 
refuse  to  promise  not  to  advance  to  the 
river  bank,  whence  they  could  attack  the 
Japanese.  The  basic  trouble  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  negotiations  is  that  the  Chinese  dele¬ 
gates  actually  do  not  represent  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  lias  power  to  do  anything  or 
to  force  its  underlings  to  abide  by  their 
agreement,  which  is  probably  why  the 
Chinese  delegates  shirk  taking  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  spokesman  revealed  that  the 
Japanese  forces  remaining  in  the  vicinity 
of  Shanghai  total  a  little  less  than  50,000, 
of  whom  about  3,000  will  return  to  Japan 
this  week.  This  will  leave  what  General 
Shirakawa  considers  an  irreducible  mini¬ 
mum  necessary  in  view  of  the  present 
situation. 


A  Broiler  Lesson  in  Profits 
and  Employment 

Today,  Ala  roll  24.  my  neighbor  Albert 
French,  sold  284  broilers  for  $108.18,  and 
thereby  cleared  $44.14  on  the  300  White 
AATyandotte  baby  chicks  he  bought  Decem¬ 
ber  12  at  a  cost  of  $30.  They  weighed 
601  lbs.  and  were  marketed  at  18c  a  lb. 

Feed  costs  on  the  lot  were  as  follows : 


S00  lbs.  cornmeal  . $8.00 

447  lbs.  rolled  oats . 10.95 

324  lbs.  shorts .  3.05 

200  lbs.  scratch  grain .  2.60 

113  lbs.  meat  scrap .  2.90 

55  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal .  1.30 

2  pt.  cod-liver  oil . 70 

4S5  lbs.  chops .  6.15 

3S  ozs.  charcoal . 40 

3S  ozs.  salt  . 06 


Total  spent  for  feed  . $36.11 

Feed  left  on  hand  .  2.07 


Total  feed  costs . $34.04 


No  charge  was  made  for  the  wood 
burned  in  the  brooder  stove,  since  wood 
was  readily  available  for  the  labor  of 
cutting  it.  Feed  costs  could  have  been 
reduced  had  it  been  bought  in  larger 
quantities.  Because  of  limited  capital, 
Alfalfa  meal  and  meat  scrap  were  bought 
in  small  lots  during  the  first  six  weeks  of 
feeding.  The  story  of  these  broilers  is 
not  of  value  because  the  figures  show  a 
nice  cash  profit,  but  because  there  is  be¬ 
hind  it  the  story  of  what  one  family  did 
to  help  out  when  a  job  was  lost.  Soon 
after  Air.  French  lost  his  job,  he  moved 
on  to  a  20-acre  farm  in  Benton  County, 
Ark.  He  had  very  little  cash,  and  was 
inexperienced  in  raising  chickens.  He 
bought  the  300  chicks  for  broilers,  and 
two  cows.  No  work  seemed  available  for 
which  lie  could  receive  any  kind  of  wages. 
In  the  3%  months,  through  the  chicks  he 
earned  $44.14  for  part  of  his  time.  He 
made  a  paying  job  for  himself. 

Benton  Co.,  Ark.  mrs.  w.  r.  curry. 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS.  ISLIP.  L.  I.,  N.  T. 


MAMMOTH  Pekin  Ducklings— $16  Per  100. 

Small  lots  20c  each.  Harry  Lester,  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y. 


O 


BETTER  JOB 


Feed  with  a  guarantee  of — 
Heavier  Birds 
More  Uniform  Growth 
Better  Developed  Frames 
Greater  Body  Capacity 
Fewer  Deformed  Birds 
Fewer  Runts 


TO  make  sure  that  he  was  using  the 
most  profitable  starting  and  grow¬ 
ing  feed,  Ed.  Moore,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  divided  1400  chicks  into  two 
lots,  feeding  one  lot  on  B-B  All- 
Mash  Daisy  Starter  and  Growing 
Feed  and  the  other  on  a  higher 
priced  feed. 

Weights  for  the  two  lots  during  a 
test  period  of  8  weeks  tell  a  convinc¬ 
ing  story  of  the  productiveness  and 
economy  of  B-B  Daisy.  Here  is  the 
record; 


Average  weight 

Average  weight 

of  chicks  fed 

of  chicks  on 

on  B-B 

other  feed 

At  2  weeks  . 

.  .  5  oz. 

4  oz. 

At  3  weeks  . 

.  .  8  oz. 

7  oz. 

At  4  weeks  . 

.  .  12  oz. 

10  oz. 

At  5  weeks  . 

.  .  16  oz. 

15  oz. 

At  6  weeks  . 

.  .  22  oz. 

19  oz. 

At  7  weeks  . 

.  .  28  oz. 

24  oz. 

At  8  weeks  . 

.  .  35  oz. 

27  oz. 

So  at  8  weeks,  the  chicks  raised  on 

B-B  averaged  30%  heavier.  But  the 
cost  of  B-B  feed  was  26%  less  than 
the  competitive  feed,  making  a  46% 
better  job  done  by  B-B  All-Mash 
Daisy  Starter  and  Growing  Feed — 
a  remarkable  record. 

Your  dealer  offers  you  B-B  Daisy 


If  you  don’t  get  these  results, 
return  the  empty  bags  with  your 
figures  to  your  dealer  and  he  will 
return  your  money.  Why  not  try 
B-B  Feed  on  this  money  back 
basis  ?  Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


ft®** 
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AND  FOR  SPRING  POULTS  — 
B-B  TURKEY  STARTING  AND 
GROWING  FEED 


Mortis  Farm  Chink* 


BLOODTESTED— PEDIGREED 

New  England’s  Oldest  Breeder-— 26  Years 


Tom  Barron  Big-Type  Leghorns 

Descended  from  Storrs  Contest  Winners. 


Tom  Barron  English  Wyandottes 

from  1014  World  Champion  Contest  Layers. 

Non-Broody  Reds  Barred  Rocks— “Improved”  Strain 

We  originated  the  non-broody  strain  in  1906.  chunky,  broiler  type;  wonderful  layers. 

LOWEST  PRICES  EVER  —  SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  BROILER  RAISERS 
COCKERELS.  Chicks  and  Pullets  all  ages.  HATCHING  EGGS. 

MORRIS  FARM  Dept.  r.  Phone  3-4741  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Leghorns,  Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandottes 


e 


CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan-Rocks] 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi- Rocks  \ 

t  \  Fti 


OVER  40,000  STATE  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS 

Select  Matings,  Blood-Tested  100  400  1000 

White  Leghorns  (24  oz.  eggs),  Wyan-Rock  Cross,  Barred  Rocks,  E.  I.  Reds . $11.50  $44.00  $105.00 

White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes .  13.50  52.00  125.00 

Special  Matings,  Blood-Tested,  25  oz.  eggs.  Certified  Class  Hens  mated  to  200-220  egg  R.  O.  P. 
cockerels,  2c  per  chick  higher  than  above.  Super  Matings.  Blood-Tested,  25  oz.  eggs.  Certified  Class 
Hens  mated  to  220-300  egg  R.  O.  P.  cockerels.  6c  higher  than  above  Select  Matings. 

Send  Cheek,  Money  Order;  We’ll  Ship  Prepaid.  Sale  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  complete  Price  List  and  FREE  illustrated  Catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


U  RrooW  onr*  2  Te>  n  lid 


Every  Breeder  Hand  Selected  <t  Lea 
Banded.  Send  Only  lo  per  Chick . 
Bal.  C.  O.  D.,  Pius  Postage. 

Add  25o  Extra  Less  Than  100. 

100 %  Live  Delivery  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . $8.00  $39.50  $78 

Bar.  and  Wh.  Rocks..  9.50  47.00  93 

Reds  &  Bl.  Minorcas. .  9.50  47.00  93 

Wh.  W’yandottee.  .  ..  9.50  47.00  93 

MOUNTAIN  HOME  CHICKERIES 
Box  R-26  Leivistown.  Pa 


Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks  F^utel-atore'. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

25 

50 

100 

500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Strain , 

.$2.25 

$3.50 

$7.00 

$32.50 

$60 

B.  Rocks  &  Reds . . 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

.  2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

Light  Mixed  . 

.  2.00 

3.50 

6.00 

27.50 

55 

We  specialize  on  Rocks.  Reds  and  White  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  egg  production.  Hatched  from  large  healthy  stock. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF and  TANCRED  A  LI  I  V 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  VjIIIA 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  chicks. 

$7.00  Per  IOO  $32.50—500  $60.00—1000 

100%  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

J,  N,  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks  at  Bargain  Prices 

Big  English  and  Tancred  at  $6.00  per  100  and  we  guar¬ 
antee  to  replace  all  that  die  first  two  weeks  at  half 
price.  We  solicit  large  orders. 

RAMSEY  HATCHERY  Box  124  RAMSEY,  INDIANA 


CHERRY  HILL  LARGE  TYPE 

White  Leghorns  .  100  500  1000 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D .  $7.00  $32.50  $60 

Live  deliverv  guaranteed.  Prepaid.  Circular  free. 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  4,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Ducklings,  goslings,  turkey  poults 

and  BABY  CHICKS.  New  low  prices.  Write  for 
illustrated  Catalog  telling  how  to  rai  e  Ducks  for  Profit. 
RIDGWAY  DUCK  HATCHERY  .  LaRue,  Ohio 


Large  White  Pekins.  Good  Lay¬ 
ers.  FawnWhitelndian  Runners. 
Setting  Eggs.  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  DUCKERY  Trappe,  Md. 


Dl  Tfld  IWrQ  Mammoth  White  Pekins. 

D  O  V-.rvl_.ll,  VJ  J  Extra  huge.  Prompt  delivery. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


17U GIYL11Y Ijkj  Flock  average  193  Eggs.  $18  OO  per 
hundred.  WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM  -  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  ^'Tr^X.eiwe^ 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKF.YIEW  roi  l, TRY  FARM, Barker,*. Y 


BLUE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS— SS.OO  Pair:  $7.00  Trio. 

Splendid  quality.  Also  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Quail 
Swans,  Wild  Ducks,  Geese.  Sunny  fields,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


mif  RUNGS  Ifil*  Mammoth  Pekins.  Runners 
VUUnLimua  10L  and  Mixed  Lots-Price  List. 

LOXG  LAKE  DUCK  FARM  &  IIAT0II  IiRY,  R.  4,  Trenton,  S.  J. 


TURKEYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS  -  CHICKENS 

Breeders.  Babies.  Eggs.  Reasonable.  Catalog  free 

II I G II  LAX  11  FA  KM  -  SELLF.H8V1LLE,  l*A. 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS-Extra  large,  beau¬ 
tiful,  healthy  birds.  Unlimited  country  range 
14  Eggs,  $5.00;  Poults,  60c.  T.T).  SCIIOKIELI),  YV oodstort,  V  H 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND  HENS  FOR  BREEDERS 

1,1  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Miss  Ida  Chnmhley.Draper.Ta. 


Poults 


Bronze— Quality  —Service  — Satisfaction 

RFLEIDERER’S  TURKEY  FARM.  Bnevrns.  Ohio 


BRONZE  AND  TIIDlfCV 
NARRAGANSETT  IUIIIyCI 


EGGS  and  MARCY  TURKEY  FARM 
POULTS  lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


BOUKBON  Red  and  Bronze  Turkeys — from  Gar¬ 
den  winners.  ELSIE  HA  I, LOCK,  Washington  Depot  Conn. 


fJHOICE  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS— Prices  reasonable 
V  Satisfaction  guar.  II.  IV.  A.YDERSO.Y,  Stewartstonn,  F® 
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Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  contaminated  drinking  water.  Baby 
chicks  must  have  a  generous  supply  of 
pure  water.  Drinking  vessels  harbour 
germs  and  ordinary  drinking  water  often 
becomes  contaminated  and  may  spread 
disease  through  your  entire  flock  and 
cause  the  loss  of  half  or  two-tliirds  your 
hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don't  wait 
until  you  lose  half  your  chicks.  Use  pre¬ 
ventive  methods.  Give  Walko  Tablets  in 
all  drinking  water  from  the  time  chicks 
are  out  of  the  shell. 


Remarkable  Success  in  Raising  Baby 
Chicks 

“Dear  Sir :  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to 
lose  a  great  many  of  the  little  downy  fel¬ 
lows  from  hovel  troubles,  tried  many 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged.  As 
a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Co.,  Dept.  690,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  their 
Walko  Tablets  for  use  in  the  drinking 
water  of  baby  chicks.  I  used  two  50e 
packages,  raised  300  White  Wyandottes 
and  never  lost  one  or  had  one  sick  after 
using  the  Tablets  and  my  chickens  are 
larger  and  healthier  than  ever  before.  I 
have  found  this  Company  thoroughly  re¬ 
liable  and  always  get  the  remedy  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.” — Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Bea- 
eonsfield,  Iowa. 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  Iowa, 
writes :  “My  first  incubator  chicks,  when 
but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die  by  the 
dozens.  I  tried  different  remedies  and 
was  about  discouraged  with  the  chicken 
business.  Finally  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box 
of  their  Walko  Tablets  to  be  used  in  the 
drinking  water  for  baby  chicks.  It's  just 
the  only  thing  to  keep  the  chicks  free 
from  disease.  We  raised  700  thrifty, 
healthy  chicks  and  never  lost  a  single 
chick  after  the  first  dose.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely 
at  our  risk — postage  prepaid — so  you  can 
see  for  yourself  what  a  wonder-working 
remedy  it  is  when  used  in  the  drinking 
water  for  baby  chicks.  So  you  can  satisfy 
yourself  as  have  thousands  of  others  who 
depend  on  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  little  chicks.  Send  50c 
for  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  (or  $1.00 
for  extra  large  box) — give  it  in  all  drink¬ 
ing  water  and  watch  results.  You 
run  no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund 
your  money  promptly  if  you  don't  find  it 
the  greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever 
used.  One  of  the  oldest  and  '  strongest 
banks  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of 
our  guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  690, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  :j 

I  Leghorns  Exclusively J 

HI*  3.000  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron  English 
Strain,  trapnest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year 
SS  Large  vigorous  Leghorns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now 
3/^  booking  orders.  Hatching  Eggs,  Bai>y  Chicks  from  Cer- 
tified  and  Supervised  stock.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Slierow 

g&trS  SUNNYBROOK  FARM 

b0x  75  Pleasant  Valley  New  York 


Lewis  Farms  Chicks 

One  Half  Price 

Quality  chicks  from  our  own  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  blood-tested  breeders. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 
Box  R  Davisville.  R.  I. 


/\  I-.  n  1 _  PL*  l.„  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds 

Quality  baby  thicks  and  White  Wvandottes,  S.  C 

White  Leghorns.  NEW  LOW  PRICE,  SI  0.00  per 
hundred.  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Harrington,  Del. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Rt.  5,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


CEDARHURST  r'lJTri/'C  Same  breedingas  our  contest 
LE  G  HO  RN  LniUIVO  pens.  Write  now  for  prices, 
etc.  CEUAKillRST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Itahwav,  N.  J. 


iPtcfearb  jfann 

World’s  Largest  Breeder  of 

BARRED  ROCKS 

5,500  hens  with  2,000  trapnested 
on  our  own  Breeding  Plant. 
Consecutive  winners  at  Storr9 
with  annual  averages  of  265  and 
272  eggs  per  bird  in  51  weeks  and  these  eggs 
had  size.  Such  breeding  and  contest  win¬ 
ning  assures  you  of  the  finest  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  country. 

CHICKS— EGGS 

100  B.  W.  D.  Free  —  No  Reactors 

from  vigorous  production  bred  pedigreed 
stock.  We  also  have  Barred  Rock  chicks 
especially  priced  for  broilers. 

Free  Catalog  gives  full  particulars  about 
contest  wiunings,  breeding  methods,  etc. 

R.  C.  COBB  -  350  Great  Road, 
West  Concord,  Mass. 

“'The  Invincible  Rocks  of  New  England” 


White  Ply.  Rock 
Baby  Chicks 

MAY  CHICKS  -  -  $14.00  Per  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  •  7.00  Per  108 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100  per  cent  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  (B.W.D.)  Free.  I  specialize,  one  Breed, 
one  Grade,  the  Best  at  one  Price.  My  birds 
are  Early  Maturing  and  Grow  Quick.  Just 
what  you  want  for  your  Fall  Capons.  Special 
Prices  on  large  orders. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  B  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Rockland,  Mass. 


R.I.Reds  B.P. Rocks  S.C.W. Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS 


THAT  LIVE  -  -  TO  LAY 

Production  bred,  yet  priced  for 
practical  poultrymen.  Sturdy  trap- 
nested  stock  raised  on  range.  Hen 
. _  No.  11954  laid  278  eggs  in  her  sec¬ 

ond  year.  Official  R.  O.  P.  450  females  on  R.  O.  P. 
this  year.  High  production  Sires  mated  to  females 
with  R.  O.  P.  ancestry.  Make  early  broilers  and 
heavy  winter  layers.  Ask  our  customers. 

WRITE  Department  R  for 
1932  CHICK  BOOK  and  Price  List 
OAK  RiDGE  FARMS,  INC....Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

E.  W.  Mange 


Parks"  ““.barred  rocks 

EGGS  . .  CHICKS  .  .YOUNGSTERS 


40 °fo  below  1929  orices 

America’s  eldest  and  greatest  laying  strain  of  Rocks. 
Carefully  selected,  trapnested,  and  pedigreed  for 
EGGS  since  1889 

OLDEST  CONTEST  WINNERS 
-  WORLD  RECORD  LAYERS  - 


Some  Parks’  Strain  Records  357  eggs  in  one  year 
148  eggs  in  148  days.  Profits  $8.09  per  hen. 


DON'T 

BUY  until 

you 

have  read 

Parks’ 

interesting 

Free 

Catalog. 

W.  PARKS  &  SONS 
Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


H 


MX’Q  “Vitality”  Quality  Chicks 

S  |  StateKupervised  and  lilood-Tested. 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Leghorns, 
Reds  and  Rocks.  Pioneer  Breeder — U  years  ex¬ 
perience.  D.  L.Cert.  Accepted.  Descriptive  catalog 
on  request.  D.C.R. Hoff,  Lock  Box  115.  Neskanic,  N,  4. 


tbels°t0e°0  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  p$9  foS 


Not  Tested  Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $8  per  100 

Not  Tested  Wh.  Leghorns  and  Mixed .  7  per  100 


500  and  1000  lots  fee  less.  100%  live  delivery. 

SMITH'S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  7  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  6  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100J5  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CIIA8.F.  EWING  Itt.  2  McCLCKE,  PA. 


REDUCED  Prices  on  Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Red  and 
S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks.  7l£o  each;  $70  per  1000. 
Satisfaction  guar.  KOSTEU  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  I)el. 


n.rr,J  D aa tr  Phiftlrc  Connecticut  accredited  stock 

DdircU  nOCK  UIIIGIVO  SMITH'S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison. Conn. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Trap  nested  since  1916. 

Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 
Leading  all  Leghorn 
pens  at  Western  New  York  now. 

Circular  No.  2. 


RGE  EGGC 

21  YEARS  BREEDING  WF 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST. 

EIGENRAUGH  FARMS  “VaJ-.AK eTK 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,N.Y. 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Birds  Dur¬ 
ing  Past  13  Years.  This  great  record  proves  Porter’s 
Leghorns  eonsistant  high  layers,  circular  free.  Sly 
book  “First  to  Last  in  Poultry,”  cloth  bound,  $1.00. 


Three-story  Poultry  House 

I  have  a  barn  4Gx4S,  three  stories  high, 
and  I  would  like  to  remodel  this  building 
into  a  modern  poultry  plant.  H.  M. 

New  York. 

The  poultry  house  more  than  one  story 
in  height  may  now  be  seen  in  many  lo¬ 
calities,  where  it  was  formerly  thought 
to  be  impractical.  It  may  be  a  new  build¬ 
ing  or,  more  frequently,  a  remodeled  barn 
suited  to  the  purpose.  Poultrymen  have 
long  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  roof  is 
an  expensive  part  of  any  well-built  struc¬ 
ture,  and  that,  in  proportion  to  its  in¬ 
terior  capacity,  a  one-story  building  is  far 
more  costly  to  build  than  one  in  which 
several  floors  have  a  common  overhead 
shelter.  Nevertheless,  poultry  houses  have 
been,  and  still  are,  one-floor  buildings  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases.  It  is  only  of 
late  that  two  or  three-story  structures 
have  become  rather  common  in  poultry¬ 
keeping  sections  and  that  their  use  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  growing. 

Probably  the  chief  reason  for  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  in  building  has  been  that  an 
outdoor  run  has  been  considered  a  neces¬ 
sity,  even  in  the  case  of  layers.  To  con¬ 
fine  hens  for  months  within  a  building 
has  been  thought  to  be  impossible  if  the 
health  of  the  flock  is  to  bo  maintained. 
Under  former  conditions  this  was  meas¬ 
urably  true.  The  necessities  of  the  fowls 
in  the  way  of  sustained  nutrition  in  con¬ 
finement  were  not  known  and  their  vigor 
was  not  maintained.  To  provide  an  out¬ 
door  run  for  the  floors  above  the  first  was 
not  practicable.  In  some  cases,  slanting 
board  runways  to  the  ground  were  built 
but  these  proved  unsatisfactory  in  actual 
use.  They  were  not  utilized  by  the  liens 
as  the  builders  hoped  that  they  would  be. 
As  long  as  the  fowls  must  be  given  an 
outdoor  range  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  it  seemed  necessary  to  keep 
them  on  the  ground  level. 

It  is  now  understood  that,  with  proper 
feeding  and  exposure  to  sunlight  coming 
through  opened  windows,  hens  may  be 
kept  through  their  laying  period  entirely 
off  from  the  ground.  It  is  even  possible 
to  keep  them  from  chiekhood  up  in  such 
restricted  confinement,  but  the  health  and 
vigor  which  growing  stock  should  gain  is 
far  better  acquired  in  grassy  meadows 
and  shady  cornfields  than  in  houses  and 
yards.  Having  reached  maturity,  how¬ 
ever,  and  being  ready  to  begin  their  pro¬ 
ductive  life  with  all  their  stored-up  en¬ 
ergy,  the  pullets  may  be  placed  in  quar¬ 
ters  far  above  the  ground  and  kept  there 
until  ready  to  go  to  market.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  shall  be  fed  upon  those 
things  that  shall  replace  what  was  lost  in 
keeping  them  from  outdoor  life  upon  the 
ground.  Chief  among  these  things  are 
the  vitamins  of  'the  green,  leafy  vegetables 
and  of  such  special  foods  as  cod-liver  oil, 
reinforced  by  the  vitaminic  power  of  sun¬ 
shine  that  has  not  been  deprived  of  this 
power  by  passing  through  window  glass. 
With  their  rations  balanced  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  animal  foods  to  the  common 
grains  and  the  green  stuffs  available  to 
the  feeder,  and  their  bodies  exposed  to  all 
the  sunlight  that  can  reach  them  through 
unglassed  openings,  the  laying  flock  may 
be  as  comfortable,  happy  and  even  more 
productive  high  above  the  ground  as  it 
could  be  on  the  ground  floor  under  like 
conditions. 

As  for  the  construction  of  storied  poul¬ 
try  houses,  or  the  remodeling  of  barns, 
the  same  principles  that  govern  in  other 
types  of  poultry  buildings  are  to  be  ob¬ 
served.  Warmth,  sunlight,  ventilation, 
cleanliness  and  convenience  are  provided 
for  on  the  upper  floors  as  they  are  on  the 
first.  Concrete  makes  the  best  ground 
floor  but  a  tight,  warm  plank  floor  need 
not  be  discarded.  Upper  floors  will  form 
the  ceiling  of  the  quarters  beneath  and 
should  be  of  tight  construction.  The 
height  between  floors  should  give  ample 
head  room  for  the  caretakers  but  should 
not  be  so  unnecessarily  high  as  to  require 
an  undue  amount  of  heat  in  keeping  the 
quarters  warm.  About  seven  feet  between 
floors  is  suitable.  The  outside  walls  must 
be  air-tight  to  prevent  drafts.  If  not  al¬ 
ready  so,  they  may  be  made  tight  in  any 
one  of  the  several  ways  that  the  builder 
may  find  convenient.  Ventilation  will  he 
provided  for  on  each  floor  by  window 
openings  in  the  south  or  east  wall  of  the 
building.  These  should  be  guarded  by 
cloth-covered  frames,  that  may  be  raised 
over  the  openings  temporarily  in  times  of 
driving  storms  or  extreme  cold.  Open 
space  to  the  extent  of  one  square  foot  to 
10  or  12  of  floor  area  is  needed,  and  glass 
windows  for  the  admission  of  sunlight 
only  may  also  be  added.  The  interior  of 
the  pen,  of  whatever  size  it  may  be, 
should  be  flooded  by  sunlight.  A  window 
or  two  in  the  north  and  west  walls  may 
be  needed  for  light,  though  they  should 
be  kept  closed  in  cold  Aveather  that  there 
may  be  no  drafts  through  the  pen. 

The  depth  of  your  building,  46  or  48 
feet,  is  rather  extreme  for  a  pen  and  I 
cannot  assure  you  that  you  will  be  able 
to  keep  the  interiors  dry  through  open- 
front  ventilation,  though  I  think  that  you 
will.  It  may  be  that  you  will  prefer  to 
run  a  partition  through  the  pens,  giving 
them  a  depth  of  perhaps  30  feet.  _  Some 
experimenting  may  be  needed  in  this  case. 
A  straw  loft  over  the  upper  floor,  two  or 
three  feet  of  straw  placed  loosely  over 
boards  spaced  some  inches  apart,  with  a 
window  opening  above  this  straw  in  two 
opposite  gables  for  ventilation,  should  be 
the  best  measure  for  maintaining  dryness 
on  that  floor.  Pens  should  face  the  south, 
southeastern  or  eastern  exposures,  that 
the  prevailing  cold  winds  may  not  enter 
the  front  openings  and  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  sunshine  may  be  enjoyed  by 


R.I.REDS 

*No.  3.  Heavy  Egg  Production 

Practically  every  pullet  develops  into  a 
profitable  producer  which  makes  for  high 
flock  averages — large  profits. 

“From  Sept,  to  and  including  Aug.  my 
birds  averaged 203 .8  eggs  each.  ” — Mrs. 
Cecil  B.  Langway,  Woodsville,  N.  //. 

It’s  the  extra  eggs  that  make  the  profits. 
And  sustained  egg  production  is  not  an 
accident  with  Hubbard  Chicks.  For  15 
years  Hubbard  blood-tested  breeders  have 
been  developed  under  our  personal  control 
■ — for  MORE  EGGS,  and  for  what  is 
back  of  them.  Our  top-notch  birds  and 
eggs  are  not  sold — they  are  fused  back 
into  our  own  flock  improvement. 

*Remember  the  Six  Points  of 
Hubbard  Balanced  Breeding 


1.  Outstanding  Vigor  4. 

2.  Low  Mortality  5. 

3.  Heavy  Egg  Production  6. 


Large  Size  Eggl 
Fast.  Uniform  Growth 
Early  Matarity 


IUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  156  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Balanced  Breedin 


Slate  Blood-Tested 
98%  Livability  Guaranteed 
on  Chicks  up  to  3  Weeks 


Backed  by  21  years  of  continuous  trap- 
nesting  and  jiedigree-breeding. 


This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  secure  the 
highest  quality  of  specialty-bred  chicks  at 
amazingly  low  prices.  Learn  more  about 
this  260-egg  strain. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Redbird  Farm  WRENTHAM,  MASS,  1 


Scott  Poultry  Farm 

State  Tested  Groton,  MaSS.  Pedigreed' Bred 


Our  R.  I.  Reds  are  now  LEADING  all  breeds 
at  CORNELL,  W.  N.  Y.,  CANADIAN  NA¬ 
TIONAL,  ILLINOIS  and  GEORGIA  egg-lay¬ 
ing  contests.  Our  Reds  are  among  the  ten 
high  pens  at  VINELAND  and  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA.  Our  birds  are  leading  move  contests 
than  any  other  breeder  in  United  States  and 
Canada.  Our  Reds  are  WINNERS  at  lead¬ 
ing  egg-laying  contests.  Prices  on  baby 
chicks  and  eggs  lower  than  ever  before. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  each  week. 
Send  for  catalog. 


arm 

I.  Reds 

LEAD  ALL  BREEDS  AT  NEW  YORK  CONTEST 

For  the  second  year,  our  pen  outdistanced 
all  breads  during  the  winter  months  at  New 
York  State  (L.  I.)  Contest. 

All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
Trapnested — Blood -Tested — Pedigreed 

Now  shipping  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby 
Chicks,  also  Started  Clucks.  Prices  adjusted 
to  current  conditions.  Make  reservations 
now  for  6-8-10  week  old  Pullets. 

FREE  Catalog  tells  bow  we  breed  high- 
producing  Reds,  backed  by  23  years  of 
pedigree  work.  Write  today. 

IVIOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO?  MASS. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  BABY  CHICKS 

Exclusively  bred  by  us  32  years.  Winners  N. 
Y.  &  Ohio  State  Fairs.  Large  type,  heavy  lay¬ 
ers,  large  eggs.  Pricereasonable.  Catalog  free. 
Sbermau  Bowden  &  Sou,  Box  195-A,  Mansfield,  O. 


60,000  Chicks  £rWa 

from  4  to  8  cents.  A11  Standard  Breeds. 
Write  for  detailed  information  and 
Catalogue.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guar¬ 
antee  prompt  Shipment.  DAVIS  POULTRY 
FARM,  Rt.  18,  Ramsey,  Indiana. 


HOTICE ! 


Never  before  have  we  offered  our 
high  quality  chicks  at  these  low 
prices.  Barred  Rocks,  lihode  Island 
Reds  and  White  Leghorns,  7c  each;  1000  chicks,  $65. 
Prepaid.  SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  Milford,  Del. 


CHICK  PRICE  SMASHED  W.  Leghorns. 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Light  and  Heavy  Mixed. 
Circular  free.  Our  12t,h  year  Hatching  and  Breeding. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


I  oohnpn  Pliiclrc  Prices  way  down— Our  catalogue 
mgllUlII  Vlliona  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Ciaraben  Court  Farm  Box  521  Glen  Head,  L.  i.,  N.  Y. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthiest,  Hardiest,  Greatest  Layers  and  Payers. 
Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  It.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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JU5T  PAINT  THE  ROOSTS 


''Black  Leaf  40"  which  has  been  used 
successfully  over  20  years  as  a  spray 
to  kill  insects  on  gardens,  flowers 
and  orchards  has  been  found  equally 
effective  in  killing  lice  on  poultry. 

NO  HANDLING  OF  BIRDS 
Cost  is  reduced  ...  No  work  . . .  Just  paint 
tops  of  roosts  lightly.  The  fumes  kill  lice  while 
flock  roosts.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle, 
send  $1 .00  for  trial  package. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical 
Corp.,  Incorporated,  Louisville,  Ky. 

“Black  Leaf  40”  used  as  a  spray  kills  in¬ 
sects  on  gardens,  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees 
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ILLS  LICE 
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Now  We  Have  It! 

The  Ideal  Insulation 
No  More  Chilled  Chicks 
No  More  Frosted  Combs 

Rigid,  extra-warm,  7-16  in.  Insulating  Board 
used  for  lining  houses.  Redwood  sheathing  at 
bottom  protects  against  picking. 

free  catalog  shows 
complete  line  of  Poultry 
and  Pigeon  Houses,  ex¬ 
plains  Freight  Paid  Offer. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

85  Depot  Street 
Randolph  Mass. 


GUARANTEED 
RE-PACKED  » 
EGG  CASES. 

Each  case  positively  ONCE  USED — clean— packed 
with  14-cup  flats— 10  white  tillers.  You  can  have 
your  choice  of  PACIFIC  COAST  or  COTTONWOOD 
cases. 

By  using  “Reliable”  egg  cases,  you  will  get  more 
money  for  your  eggs. 

RELIABLE  EGG  CASE  CO. 

Box  29  Highbridge  Station  New  York  City 


NEW  LOW  PRICES 
Established  1911 

We  sell  the  same  kind  we 
raise  for  our  own  Breeding 
Stock.  Big  healthy  fellows 
hatched  in  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Mammoth  Incuba¬ 
tors.  We  have  been  breed¬ 
ing  White  Leghorns  for  oveir 
20  years.  Our  stock  lay 
large  white  eggs  and  lots  of 
them.  A  large  percentage  of 

our  R.  I.  Red  and  Barred  Rock  Breeders  were 
raised  from  blood-tested  Stock. 

Brcokside  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.25  $8.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  2.50  4.50  8.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.50 

Mixed  or  Assorted  .  2.00  3.75  7.00 

We  will  ship  cash  with  order  or  C.  O.  D.  prepaid 

parcel  post,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
BROOlvSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brotxin,  Prop.  Sergeaiitsvllle,  N.  ,J 


WORLDS  FINEST 
BLL,°N°ED  CHICKS 


A I  /  _  Our  chicks  from  Blood-tested 
/2C  Tancred,  Fishel,  Thompson, 

Holterman,  and  other  famous 
Bloodlines,  grow  larger,  mature  quicker, 
and  lay  better.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows  tts  to 
price  our  chicks  even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks. 
Wiiy  risk  buying  others?  Thousands,  including  four 
departments  of  the  U.  S.  Government  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  our  chicks.  Price  per  100:  Rocks,  Reds, 
$7.75;  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed  Breeds. 
$6.75:  Assorted,  $4.50.  Write  today  for  our  FREE 
POULTRY  BOOK,  low  prices,  etc. 

TH0RNW00D  POULTRY  YARDS 

Dept.  212  Crandall,  Indiana 

Blood-Tested  Chicks 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 


50  100  500  1000 
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srs.  100%  arrival  postpaid. 

Catalog  FREE. 

WRITE 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) .  .$3.50  $6.50  $12.  $57.  $110. 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)  ...  3.50  6.50  12.  57.  110. 
S.  C.  W.  Leg.  (Tom  Barron)  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 
Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tailored  or  Wyckoff 
Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorr 
Barred  Rocks  (Thompson)..  3.00 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens 
Heavy  Mixed  Breeds.. 

Light  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25 

From  2  &  3  year  old  breedi 
Coal  Brooder  stoves  cheap. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D! 


From  Selected  and  Blood-Tested  Flocks 
Prices  on —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Bd.  Rocks  and  E.  I.  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyan .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  1.75  3.00  5.50 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-week-old  chicks. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Box  609,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


the  fowls.  A  very  long  pen,  over  20  feet, 
may  permit  a  sweep  of  air  through  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  this  may  be 
guarded  against  by  providing  closed  par¬ 
titions  extending  from  the  rear  nearly 
to  the  front  of  the  pen  at  about  25-foot 
intervals.  These  will  break  the  currents 
of  air  without  interfering  with  ventila¬ 
tion. 

The  construction  of  a  two  or  three- 
story  poultry  house  differs  from  that  of  a 
one-story  only  in  the  fact  that  one  roof 
covers  more  than  one  floor.  There  is  the 
added  economy  of  such  construction  with 
the  disadvantage  of  the  greater  labor  re¬ 
quired  in  carrying  feed  and  water  to  the 
upper  floors.  Where  an  unused  barn  can 
be  converted  into  such  a  poultry  house, 
the  resulting  saving  in  building  may  jus¬ 
tify  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  climb 
stairways.  m.  b.  d. 


Two  N.  Y.  State  Chick 
Shows 

The  second  annual  Western  New  York 
Farm  Bureau  Baby  Chick  Show  and  Con¬ 
vention,  by  the  poultry  committee  of  the 
Genesee  County  Farm  Bureau  with  the 
co-operation  of  other  Western  New  York 
Farm  Bureaus  and  the  poultry  department 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  was  held  at  Batavia,  N.  Y„ 
March  2  and  3. 

There  were  70  baby  eliiek  entries  com¬ 
peting  from  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Ohio,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  '  Missouri  and  Iowa.  The  follow¬ 
ing  breeds  formed  a  class  in  each  of  the 
following  sections :  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns:  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Reds;  Barred  Plymouth  Rooks;  and 
White  Wyandottes  in  the  R.  O.  P.,  cer¬ 
tified.  supervised,  hatchery,  breeder  and 
4-IT  club  sections.  All  exhibits  weighed- 
in  individually  showed  better  quality  than 
those  of  last  year.  They  were  judged  on 
the  opening  day  by  Profs.  Weaver,  Ogle, 
Hurd.  Davidson  and  Smith,  all  from  the 
poultry  department  at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca. 

Benjamin  Brundage,  of  Danbury, 
Conn.,  won  a  silver  loving  cup  for  the 
highest-scoring  entry  in  the  show,  all 
classes  and  sections  competing.  He  made 
his  score  of  99  with  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  The  Taylor  Hatchery  and  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  of  Newark,  N.  Y.,  was  second 
with  a  score  of  98%.  Roger  Skelton,  of 
Corfu,  N,  Y.,  won  the  4-H  club  award. 
Thirty-five  hundred  people  attended  the 
show,  making  it  the  largest  attended  poul¬ 
try  event  held  in  New  York  State  in  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

The  third  annual  Southeastern  New 
York  Chick  Show,  by  the  Farm  Bureaus 
of  Delaware,  Orange,  Sullivan  and  Ul¬ 
ster  counties,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
poultry  department  at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca, 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Lenape,  in  Liberty, 
March  17  and  IS.  About  1.500  people 
from  New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  attended.  There  were 
89  entries,  a  total  of  2,225  baby  chicks 
and  26  ducklings  on  display.  The  entries 
came  from  as  far  west  as  Missouri  and  as 
far  north  as  New  Hampshire. 

The  chicks  sold  for  an  average  of  14 
cents  each  at  the  auction,  the  highest 
average  price  ever  received  at  a  baby- 
chick  show  held  in  Liberty.  Although  the 
average  price  received  was  a  fraction  of 
a  cent  higher  than  at  last  year's  show, 
the  highest  price  received  for  chicks  this 
year  was  much  lower  than  last  year;  26 
cents  compared  to  37  cents. 

The  Tioga-Empire  cup  for  the  best  dis¬ 
play  was  won  by  William  Mapes.  of  Mid¬ 
dletown,  with  an  average  score  of  97  9-16 
on  eight  entries.  Mr.  Mapes  also  had  the 
high  score  of  the  show,  99%,  on  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  He  won 
the  rosette  for  the  highest-scoring  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  with  this  entry.  W.  S. 
VanDuzer,  of  Sugar  Loaf,  won  the  N.  Y. 
O.  &  W.  cup  for  the  highest-scoring  en¬ 
try  of  White  Leghorns.  The  winning  en¬ 
try  had  a  score  of  98%.  Mr.  VanDuzer 
made  12  entries  which  was  the  largest 
number  of  any  exhibitor,  and  had  an 
average  score  of  93  31-32.  Benjamin 
Brundage,  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  won  the  R. 
I.  Red  entry  with  a  score  98%. 

EUGENE  W,  CANDIDUS. 


Hatching  Goose  Eggs 

Will  you  ask  Millet  Randall  what  he 
does  when  the  goose  eggs  pip?  When  I 
have  the  goose  eggs  in  the  incubators  I 
have  to  help  them  out  of  the  shell.  If 
I  didn't  they  would  dry  off  and  stick  to 
the  shell,  and  couldn't  get  out.  There  are 
no  moisture  pans  in  the  incubator. 

New  Jersey.  w.  g. 

First  have  only  fresh  eggs  not  over  10 
days  old.  The  fresher  the  eggs  are  when 
set  the  better  the  hatch.  Keep  a  pan  of 
wet  sand  in  the  bottom  of  your  incubator 
from  start  to  finish  unless  cellar  is  wet. 
Goose  eggs  require  more  moisture  than 
liens’  eggs,  and  will  not  hatch  well  un¬ 
less  water  is  present. 

If  goslings  cannot  get  out  of  the  shell, 
this  is  caused  by  lack  of  moisture  or  else 
the  breeding  stock  is  weak  or  not  proper¬ 
ly  conditioned  for  laying.  If  goslings  con¬ 
tinue  to  stick  when  water  is  in  incubator 
(they  seldom  do)  you  can  place  a  cloth 
over  them  which  has  been  rung  out  of 
very  warm  water  which  will  soften  the 
membrane  of  the  shell. 

Some  machines  are  too  low  to  hold 
goose  eggs,  but  most  of  the  new  makes 
have  higher  trays  that  will  accommodate 
them.  Any  standard  make  will  hatch 
them  well,  if  you  supply  the  proper 
amount  of  moisture,  willet  randall. 


Build  Quick  but  Big 
From  Egg  to  Egg ! 

In  THIS  YEAR  of  economy,  cut  short  the 
time  from  egg  to  egg  but  build  big  pullets. 
Six  years  of  experimenting  at  the  Purina 
Laboratories  and  Purina  Farm  put  Ingredient 
“X"  (syn-cron-ized  proteins)  in  Purina  Chick 
Startena  and  Purina  Chick  Growena  to  give 
your  chicks  extra  growth  and  extra  devel¬ 
opment  at  no  extra  cost.  Startena  gets  chicks 
off  to  a  flying  start.  Growena  builds  pullets  big 
inward  and  outward.  They’ll  lay  big  eggs  early 
and  often  at  the  time  egg  prices  are  highest! 

PURINA  MILLS 

827  Checkerboard  Square  ...  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


This  year  w  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
(B.  Y\  .  D.)  AMTHOU1  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Special  New  Low  Prices,  Saving  $4.00  per  100 

These  prices  good  to  May  2d. 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W.  Rocks  and 

Leghorns  Hallcross  Wyandottes 

15c  16c  18c 

Special  Mating  Chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  less  than  100 
chicks,  add  oOc.  % c  discount  on  orders  for  500;  le  off  on  orders  for  1,000.  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 


HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Tel.  645-5 


GET  YOUR  COPY 

NEW  BIG  BOOKON 

t?LxrcL^eAte<k  Chick i 


SCHWEGLER'S  HATCHERY 

207 Northampton  BUFFALO,N.Y. 


TLTAKE  success  certain. 

Our  breeders  have 
records  as  high  as  302 
eggs.  1 0  profi  table  breeds. 
Year-round  layers  of  big 
eggs.  The  extra  eggs  our 
‘‘Thor-O-Breds”  lay  are 
clear  profit  to  you. 
Hatched  in  most  modern 
incubators  known  to 
poultry  science.  JVew  low 
prices .  Write  today. 


TEEN’S 
(TATE 
UPERVISED 

CERTIFIED  WHITE 

Reduced  Prices 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1 


ancl 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 
LEGHORNS 

Dagsboro,  Delaware 


Peetite&L  CLcmedited  ChickA.  C’Q'D 


Send  $1  per  100  down  with  order.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Let  us  supply  you  with  big,  strong  Peerless 
Chicks  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  as 
TANCRED,  BARRON,  MAHOOD,  THOMPSON,  FISHEL.  etc.  They  are  real  money-makers.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds . 


Light  Mixed — $6.90  per  100. 


PEERLESS  HATCHERY, 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$4.10 

$7.90 

$38.00 

$75.00 

8.90 

43.00 

85.00 

9.90 

48.00 

95.00 

Box,  201, 


LEI  PS  1C,  OHIO. 


ccredited  fhiCfot  C. 


ms 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS  with  each  100  on  orders  mailed  March  1st  or  before.  Send  $1  per  100 
with  order,  pay  postman  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio's 

fl 1," <2  rmllofl  for*  fimo  nnl nr  ond  onrrr_rv»*/irl on  inn  r-f  1;..^  l  ... .  _ _ _  x _ i 


best  Accredited  flocks,  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg-production.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed 
.  .  Postpaid  Prices—  50  100  500  1000 

$75.00 
85.00 
85.00 

_  95  00 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio. 


S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  . 

Buff  Orp.,  S.  L.  &  Wh.  Wyandottes  . 

Heavy  Mixed  $7.90  per  100.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 


50 

100 

500 

$4.50 

$7.90 

$38.00 

5.25 

8.90 

43.00 

5.25 

8.90 

43.00 

5.75 

9.90 

48.00 

BREEDER  HATCHERY 


REDS - ROCKS - LEGHORNS 


Every  breeder  blood-tested  annually,  must  have  minimum  of  200 
eggs  (R.  O.  P.  standard  size).  Hardy  northern  grown  stock  —  low 
mortality  —  all  ONE  BEST  grade.  Hatches  twice  each  week ;  any 
quantity.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  of  healthy,  normal,  disease- 
free!  chicks  —  from  our  own  6,500  layers.  Inspection  invited  of  plant  and 
methods.  Send  for  beautiful  catalog  and  attractive  prices. 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm  Box  R  Pulaski,  New  York 


PEDIGREED 
TRAPNESTED 
BLOODTESTED 
Heavy  Layers 
of  Uniformly 
Large  Eggs 
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A  little  message  about 
a  book  about  a  bank 
and  the  coupon  that 
brings  it  to  you  ■  ■  ■ 


Here’  S  the  little  book  the  banker  wrote  and  here’sMhe 
big  bank  the  banker  wrote  the  little  book  about. 

And  way  down,  deep/  deep  down  at  the  bottom  [fttif1 
of  this  ad  is  the  coupon  that  brings  you  the  little  ^ 
book  about  the  big  bank  that  the  banker  wrote 
you  live  outside  of  Albany.  /)ap  o/Sk  that’s  the 


a; 


A  you’ll  be 


I 

I 


it . 


about. 

Capital  City  of  NewYork  State/you  knowflY';  nnn 
very  interested  in  reading  this  book.  ii_  S o  you  should 

make  good  use^of  the  coupon.  You  can  cut  it  out  with  a  knife  or 
pair  ofj^— scissors,  or  tear  it  out.  Fill  it  in,  mail  to  us  and  the 
bookipsi-y  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail.  It’s  free  and  there’s 
absolutely  no  obligation  attached.  Of  course,  it’s  only  fair  to  tell  you 
what  the  book  is  all  about.  Well,  to  begin  with,  it’s  about  money  and 
interest  on  money the  difference  between  just  interest 
and  interest  coml^W^/pounded  quarterly. 

The  booklet  tells  all  about  that  and  gives  you  definite 
figures  and  it  tells  why  your  money  is  so  safe  .  .  .  safer  than  a 
safe  .  .  .  and  so  certain  sure  of  generous  interest  return  in  a  .  . 
Mutual  Savings  Bank.  It  tells,  too,  how  to  bank  by  mail.  Simplest 
thing  imaginable.  Simple  dsn^ifTo' No  red  tape.  Just  a  safe, 

full  advantage  of 
safety  and  all  the 


4 

*  » 

12 

_ i' 

ABIC 


to  take 
absolute 


easy  way  that  enables  you11 
this  generous  (1a)^  interest  return,  this 
facilities  and  conveniences  of  this  62  year  old  savings  institution. 
Just  the  same  as  though  you  lived  right  here  in  Albany.'V^  Mail 
the  coupon  today  for  your  copy  of  the  little  book  about  — the  big 

bank  the  banker  wrote  about.  It’s  free,  it’s  illustrated,  it’s  interesting. 
Here  tis  .  .  .  the  coupon  .  .  .  fill  it  in  and  get  it  right  in  the  mail  box 
today  .  .  .  now,  if  you  will.  You’ll  be  real  glad  you  sent  for  it. 

here  ‘tis — the  coupon — mail  it  today  ! 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 

11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


e{ 


Please  send  me  without  obligation  the  little  book 
about  the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about. 


N 


Banking 
by  Mail 
accounts  from 
all  over 
the  world 
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ame_ 


Address, 

City 


State 


SPRING  SUBSCRIPTION  SPECIAL 

During  the  Month  of  April  Only 

$1.00  WILL  PAY  FOR 


Your  Renewal  and  2  New  Subscriptions  for  1  Yr.  Each 

or 

Your  Renewal  2  Yrs.  and  1  New  Subscription  for  1  Yr. 

or 

One  Subscription  New  or  Renewal  for  3  Years. 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  you  will  find  a  subscription  blank  for  your 
convenience  in  forwarding  your  order.  Even  if  your  subscription  lias  not 
expired  it  will  pay  you  to  renew  while  you  can  get  a  3-year  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  only  $1.00. 

LET  US  HELP  ONE  ANOTHER 

Many  of  our  friends  like  to  help  the  paper  by  sending  in  one  or  more 
new  subscriptions  from  time  to  time.  The  Rukal  Xew-Yokker  owes  a 
large  measure  of  its  success  to  this  splendid  co-operation.  This  offer 
makes  it  easy  to  send  in  one  or  more  new  subscriptions  with  your  own 
renewal.  When  you  are  helping  us  by  your  patronage  and  support  you 
are  helping  us  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  the  paper,  broaden  its  scope  of 
influence,  thereby  making  it  of  greater  A'alue  to  you. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  '‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Words 

Words  are  great  forces  in  the  realm  of 
life. 

Be  careful  of  their  use.  Who  talks  of 
hate, 

Of  poverty,  of  sickness,  but  sets  rife 

These  very  elements  to  mar  his  fate. 

When  love,  health,  happiness,  and  plenty 
hear 

Their  names  repeated  over  day  by  day, 
They  wing  their  way  like  answering 
fairies  near, 

They  nestle  down  within  our  homes  to 
stay. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

* 

Plans  for  a  nation-wide  Mother’s  Day 
campaign  to  obtain  better  maternity  care 
for  expectant  mothers  are  taking  concrete 
form  among  women’s  clubs,  church  and 
civic  organizations,  health  departments, 
medical  societies  and  nursing  groups,  ac¬ 
cording  to  details  which  have  been  made 
public  by  the  Maternity  Center  Associa¬ 
tion,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  Y’ork  City. 
Last  year  the  campaign  sponsored  by  the 
association  culminated  in  a  meeting  of 
prominent  citizens  which  included  Mrs. 
Herbert  Hoover,  Mrs.  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt,  Sr..  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  and 
many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of 
the  country.  They  voiced  an  indignant 
protest  against  the  high  maternity  death 
rate  in  this  country,  and  demanded 
America  provide  its  mothers  with  more 
adequate  maternity  care,  by  means  of 
which,  authorities  maintain,  10,000  of  the 
10,000  mothers  who  die  annually  in  child¬ 
birth  could  be  saved. 

* 

We  a  he  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe  for 
lemon  butter  printed  several  years  ago. 
It  calls  for  one  pound  of  granulated 
sugar,  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  whites  of 
four,  one-fourth  pound  of  butter,  juice  of 
three  large  lemons.  Beat  the  eggs,  put 
all  the  ingredients  in  a  double  boiler,  and 
cook,  stirring  constantly,  until  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  honey.  Put  away  in  jelly  glasses; 
it  will  keep  for  some  time.  This  is  an 
old  English  recipe;  it  is  a  delicious  tilling 
for  little  tarts,  for  delicate  sandwiches, 
or  for  layer  cakes.  With  this  on  hand 
for  filling,  a  layer  cake  may  he  quickly 
baked  for  an  emergency  dessert. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Bridal  mesh  stockings  seen  were  a  fine 
mesh  weave  in  white,  suggestive  of  the 
line  mesh  used  in  old-fashioned  silk  mitts. 
These  line  sheer  stockings  cost  from  $1.95 
to  $2.95  the  pair. 

Among  the  new  accessories  are  little 
Victorian  capes  of  net,  lace,  organdie  or 
silk,  which  may  he  used  to  give  a  last- 
year’s  dress  a  this-year’s  look.  We  no¬ 
ticed  among  them  little  capes  of  polka- 
dot  crepe  lined  with  plain  silk.  Of  course 
Miss  1932  must  look  very  feminine  to  be 
really  smart.  Lingerie  effects  at  neck  and 
wrists  carry  out  this  idea  ;  fichus,  little 
guimpes  of  lace  and  tucked  organdie,  and 
cuffs  or  undersleeves. 

We  noticed,  in  a  very  smart  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  shop,  guimpe  dresses  for  girls  from 
eight  to  14,  which  seemed  like  a  revival 
of  former  sensible  styles.  The  material 
was  wide  wale  wool  pique ;  the  colors 
green,  military  blue,  maize  or  brown.  The 
dress  was  very  plain,  cut  deeply  round  at 
top,  and  sleeveless,  with  a  double  row  of 
buttons  in  front ;  the  skirt  plain  with 
two  box  pleats  in  front.  The  guimpe, 
with  short  sleeves  and  a  turndown  col¬ 
lar,  was  of  white  crepe  de  chine.  These 
dresses  were  priced  at  $9.50 

“Pocket  rubbers”  seen  in  one  shop 
were  the  “tips”  fitting  snugly  around  the 
sole  of  the  shoe  without  any  strap  at  the 
back  of  the  heel.  They  fitted  into  very 
small  space  and  were  slipped  into  small 
drawstring  bags  of  rubber,  in  a  variety  of 
gay  colors.  They  cost  35  cents  a  pair. 

We  noticed  a  knife  for  scaling  fish, 
which  has  a  saw-like  edge  and  curved  tip. 
It  costs  49  cents. 

A  round  griddle  of  cast  aluminum  is 
handy  for  a  variety  of  frying.  It  costs 
89  cents  in  one  of  the  large  department 
stores. 

A  fish  boiler  is  a  large  oval  kettle  with 
a  rack  that  can  be  lifted  out,  so  that  the 
fish  can  be  removed  without  breakage. 
We  saw  one  of  these  fish  boilers  of  heavy 
enamel  with  rack  of  the  same  for  $5.06. 
However,  you  can  buy  a  wire  fish  rack  to 
fit  in  an  oval  roaster,  and  this  rack  only 
cost  27  cents. 


A  Chain  Bottle  Cleaner 

To  clean  bottles  and  pans  use  a  piece 
of  metal  chain.  One  about  4  in.  long, 
with  flat  %-in.  links  is  a  good  size.  It 
will  clean  bottles  and  pans  that  are  being 
washed,  quickly  and  easily.  M.  H.  D. 


Tennessee  Notes 

The  first  of  March,  Narcissus  were  in 
bloom,  golden  bells  a  mass  of  yellow, 
bridal  wreath  making  a  valiant  show  of 
■white,  the  rose  bushes  green  with  verdure. 
I  am  not  going  to  say  a  word  to  darken 
the  picture,  just  enjoy  their  beauty,  for 
I  am  trying  to  get  back  courage  and 
strength  after  a  cold  that  might  have 
been  influenza. 

The  turkeys  have  decided  home  and 
White  Leghorns  are  not.  attractive  and 
have  taken  lip  their  abode  with  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  flock.  Egns  are  six  cents  a  dozen, 
and  scarcely  worth  gathering.  I  tell  Lee 
Lis  face  grows  in  length  with  the  decrease 
in  price,  and  have  decided,  a  tax  on  liens 
would  perhaps  be  beneficial  after  all. 
There  is  talk  of  trying  to  get  a  rotation 
tax  on  tobacco  crops ;  $5  on  second  acre, 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Wear.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  30, 
38.  40.  42,  44,  40 

and  48-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  80  requires 
3%  yds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  V2  yd. 
of  39-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


Smart.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
10,  18,  20  years,  30, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  10  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
1%  yds.  of  35-in. 


designed  in  sizes  30, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  30  requires  3% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


0,  8  and  10  years. 
Size  0  requires  2% 
yds.  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


Spring  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


$10  on  third  acre,  and  so  on,  to  cut  out 
overproduction. 

We  have  had  an  open  Winter  so  far; 
no  snow,  hut  little  ice ;  insects  can  be 
seen  flying  around,  and  frogs  croaking 
like  Summertime.  Wheat  fields  are  bar¬ 
ren,  farmers  busy  plowing,  burning  to¬ 
bacco  beds  and  getting  ready  for  the 
Spring  rush. 

I  am  anxious  to  get  garden  planted ; 
one  feels  more  secure  against  the  wolf  of 
want  when  things  begin  to  go  in  the 
ground.  Even  a  lettuce  bed  is  a  little  re¬ 
lief,  though  for  supper  last  night  ive  had 
a  heaping  dish  of  watercress  which  we 
like,  wilted  by  pouring  over  a  boiling  mix¬ 
ture  of  vinegar  sauce.  One  grows  weary 
of  the  Winter  fare  and  longs  for  a  varia¬ 
tion  since  apples  and  sweet  potatoes  are 
gone.  The  canned  articles,  while  a  help 
in  their  way,  fail  to  take  the  place  of 
fresh  ones. 

We  are  looking  for  a  radio,  a  small  af¬ 
fair,  passed  on  by  a  friend  who  had 
bought  a  more  recent  make.  The  young 
folks  are  all  impatient,  and  I — well,  I 
think  the  radio,  like  other  great  inven¬ 
tions,  a  miracle  for  good  if  rightly  used, 
and  a  force  for  evil  if  wrong.  Good  and 
evil  always  in  combat,  even  on  the  air. 
One  has  sometimes  to  close  off  the  cur¬ 
rent  to  shut  out  the  horrible  din  that 
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comes  crowding  out  what  you  really 
want  to  hear. 

The  increased  taxation  on  car  num¬ 
bers  and  gas  lias  taken  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  traffic  off  the  road.  The  peo¬ 
ple,  States  and  nation  have  been  on  a 
jag;  credit,  credit;  now  credit  has  shut 
down  and  pay-day  comes  around. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


A  Cake  for  all  Occasions 

Here  is  a  cake  that  is  economical  from 
the  viewpoint  of  time,  labor  and  money. 
It  is  simple  enough  for  everyday  use, 
yet  it  may  be  dressed  up  for  the  grandest 
occasions.  The  most  unskillful  cook  need 
not  fear  to  attempt  this  cake.  My  12- 
year-old  boy  has  become  adept  at  making 
it.  The  recipe  is  as  follows: 

Hot  Milk  Sponge  Cake. — One-half  cup 
of  hot  milk,  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
two  eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  heaping 
cup  of  flour,  one  heaping  teaspoon  of 
baking  powder,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  one 
teaspoon  of  flavoring  extract.  Put  milk 
in  a  measuring  cup  with  the  butter  and 
heat.  Grease  pans.  Beat  eggs  until  very 
light  and  beat  in  sugar  and  flavoring. 
Add  the  dry  ingredients  and  stir  in  with 
the  hot  milk.  Bake  at  about  350  degrees 
for  a  loaf.  For  a  layer  or  cup  cakes  the 
oven  may  be  a  little  hotter. 

Baked  in  a  loaf  or  sheet  and  left  plain, 
the  cake  is  a  very  satisfactory  accom¬ 
paniment  for  ice  cream  or  gelatine  des¬ 
serts.  We  also  like  it  with  chocolate  or 
white  icing.  The  icing  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

White  Icing. — One  and  one-half  cups 
confectioner's  sugar,  two  tablespoons  hot 
milk,  one-lialf  teaspoon  butter,  one-half 
teaspoon  flavoring.  Add  butter  to  hot 
milk ;  add  sugar  slowly  to  make  right 
consistency  to  spread ;  add  flavoring  and 
spread  on  cake.  The  chocolate  icing  is 
made  by  adding  cocoa  to  this  recipe. 

As  a  layer  cake  this  recipe  has  endless 
possibilities.  The  simplest  one  is  made 
by  spreading  jelly  between  the  layers  and 
sifting  powdered  sugar  over  the  top.  This 
is  good  for  the  children's  lunch  boxes. 
We  also  like  the  cake  with  mocha  filling 
and  frosting  made  in  the  following  way : 

Mocha  Filling. — One-third  cup  of  but¬ 
ter,  2 y2  cups  confectioner's  sugar,  two 
tablespoons  cocoa,  about  two  tablespoons 
hot  coffee,  a  pinch  of  salt.  Cream  the 
butter,  add  the  sugar,  salt  and  cocoa 
gradually.  Beat  until  well  mixed,  mois¬ 
tening  with  the  coffee.  This  should  be 
as  thick  as  mashed  potatoes. 

For  a  more  elaborate  cake  I  spread 
white  icing  between  the  layers  and  over 
the  top,  sprinkling  thickly  with  cocoanut. 
We  also  like  a  cream  tilling  between  the 
layers  and  a  chocolate  icing  on  the  top. 
The  cream  tilling  is  as  follows  and  half 
the  recipe  will  cover  one  layer. 

Cream  Filling. — One  and  one-half  cups 
of  milk,  three-fourths  cup  of  sugar,  one- 
third  cup  of  flour,  one-half  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla,  one-third  teaspoon  salt,  one  egg  or 
two  yolks,  one-half  tablespoon  butter. 
Scald  milk.  M  ix  flour,  sugar  and  beaten 
egg,  add  to  milk,  and  cook  over  hot  water 
for  15  or  20  minutes.  Remove  from  tire 
and  add  salt,  butter  and  vanilla. 

I  find  cup  cakes  very  interesting  since 
the  little  paper  baking  cups  have  become 
so  cheap.  This  recipe  will  make  about 
10  cup  cakes  of  average  size.  The  cakes 
may  be  eaten  plain  if  desired.  Sometimes 
I  just  drop  a  raisin  on  the  top  of  each 
before  baking.  Sometimes  I  sprinkle  a 
little  cocoanut  over  the  top.  I  use  both 
the  white  and  chocolate  icing  for  these 
cup  cakes.  For  holidays  I  often  color  the 
icing  and  add  decorations.  For  Valen¬ 
tine's  Hay,  half  a  maraschino  cherry 
pressed  into  white  or  pink  icing  looks  like 
a  heart.  Shamrocks  may  be  cut  from 
slices  of  green  gumdrops  as  a  St.  Pat¬ 
rick's  decoration.  For  Hallowe'en  1  make 
chocolate  jack-o'-lantern  faces  on  orange 
icing  or  vice  versa.  At  Christmas  green 
holly  leaves  may  be  cut  from  angelica 
and  tiny  red  cinnamon  drops  may  be 
used  for  berries.  The  imaginative  cook 
will  find  any  number  of  ways  to  dress  up 
these  cakes. 

The  cake  may  be  baked  in  a  shallow 
pan  and  used  for  jelly  roll.  It  may  also 
be  baked  in  layers  and  used  for  straw¬ 
berry  shortcake  if  the  family  does  not 
care  for  the  good  old-fashioned  biscuit 
variety. 

This  cake  will  keep  moist  for  a  long¬ 
time,  but  when  stale  makes  an  excellent 
base  for  ice-box  cakes.  No  doubt  many 
other  uses  may  be  found  for  the  cake.  It 
was  a  success  with  me  in  the  early  days 
of  my  housekeeping  career,  and  1  have 
been  finding  new  uses  for  it  ever  since. 

RUTH  HARLOW  LACK. 


Saving  Time  and  Labor 

In  many  instances,  a  rearrangement  of 
the  location  of  equipment,  or  perhaps  a 
bit  of  carpentry  work,  have  been  time- 
savers,  says  Helen  B.  Ames,  of  the  Clean¬ 
liness  Institute.  An  extra  closet  on  the 
second  floor,  equipped  with  broom,  brush¬ 
es,  mop.  pail,  soap  and  other  cleaning- 
aids,  will  prevent  running  up  and  down 
stairs.  A  little  table  equipped  with  cas¬ 
ters  will  save  you  many  trips  from  kitch¬ 
en  to  dining-room,  from  dining-room  to 
kitchen,  at  meal  time. 

Linoleum  or  oilcloth  on  the  kitchen 
floor,  fresh  oilcloth  tacked  on  the  table 
top — easily  wiped  clean  with  a  soapy 
cloth — cut  down  the  amount  of  time  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  the  housewife’s  workshop 
spick  and  span. 

And  how  about  family  co-operation? 
Are  your  children  trained  to  leave  the 
washbowl  and  the  bathtub  clean  after 


using  them?  Do  they  keep  their  personal 
belongings  in  order  and  shoulder  a  share 
of  the  household  tasks?  Does  your  hus¬ 
band  change  his  shoes  before  he  comes  in 
from  the  fields  or  the  stable?  I  know  a 
woman  who  saves  time  and  energy,  and 
protects  her  floors  and  rugs  from  mud, 
by  keeping  a  row  of  slippers  on  the  back 
porch,  Japanese  fashion,  ready  for  her 
husband  and  the  farm  helpers  to  put  on 
when  they  enter  the  house. 

Such  methods  as  these  cost  nothing, 
yet  they  are  just  as  valuable  to  the  house¬ 
wife  as  expensive  mechanical  aids. 


Two  Beanpots 

In  pints,  quarts  and  two-quart  jars  we 
have  them,  and  if  you  have  never  done 
them  so,  you  do  not  know  how  handy  it 
is  to  be  able  at  a  minute’s  notice  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  meal  of  liome-baked  beans.  And 
they  are  the  easiest  food  I  know  for 
canning.  Home-baked  ones  may  be  "done” 
to  suit  the  tastes  of  one's  own  family, 
with  just  the  right  amount  and  kinds  of 
seasoning,  and  with  plenty  of  good  lean 
pork  such  as  the  appetites  at  our  house 
think  far  more  tasty  than  the  olive  or 
other  “oils”  used  by  some  cooks. 

Just  prepare  the  beans  the  same  as 
usual,  only  fix  up  two  instead  of  the  one 
pot.  If  you  own  but  one  beanpot,  then 
use  any  deep  dish  suitable  for  long  con¬ 
tinuous  baking.  My  neighbor  uses  an 
old-fashioned  earthen  affair  which  looks 
like  a  flowerpot.  Pyrex  ware  would  be 
ideal  if  the  dish  were  deep  and  not  too 
wide  across  the  top.  For  a  cover,  a  small 
tin  one  or  a  small  plate  or  saucer  would 
serve  nicely.  And  when  the  "ingredients” 
for  one  pot  are  assembled,  it  is  no  more 
fuss  to  fix  up  one  more,  or  to  look  into 
the  oven  to  watch  the  baking  progress. 

When  baked,  let  the  extra  pot  of  beans 
cool  some  so  as  to  be  warm  and  not 
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THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  AND  STOVE  COMPANY 
Address  Office  Nearest  You,  Dept.RY*43 
Wichita,  Kans.;  Chicago,  III. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

Yes— send  me,  without  obligation,  literature  illustrating  and  describing  the 
New  Coleman  Instant-Gas  Stoves. 

Name 

Address 

My  Dealer’s  Name 


Never 
Before 
a  Store 
Like - 

THE  NEW 


Coleman  Instant- 


*  Works  Like  Magic’’ 

The  new  Coleman  Instant-Gas  Stove  works  like 
magic  .  .  .  makes  its  own  gas,  lights  like  gas,  cooks  like 
gas,  anywhere  .  .  .  anytime!  You  will  be  amazed  and  de¬ 
lighted  when  you  see  it.  Never  before  such  simplicity 
. . .  such  safety . „ .  such  convenience.  Never  before  has 
your  dollar  bought  so  much  in  sheer  cooking  satisfaction. 

Coleman  Instant- Gas  means  no  preheater  . . .  no  wait¬ 
ing  . . .  open  the  valve,  light  the  burner  and  start  cooking. 

Coleman  Instant-Gas  brings  you  a  host  of  other 
improvements,  including  . . . 

1 ...  A  lifetime  guaranteed  fuel  tank. 

2  . . .  New  safety  lock  which  prevents  flooding. 

3  . . .  50%  fewer  mechanical  parts. 

4  —  The  latest  in  beautiful  models,  at  prices  you 

can  afford  to  pay  ...  12  different  models. 

Remember,  only  the  Coleman  Stove  brings  you  this  dependable 
instant-gas”  method  of  operation  which  duplicates  natural  gas  ser¬ 
vice.  See  it  and  test  it  at  the  Coleman  dealer’s  store.  But  in 
the  meantime,  clip  and  mail  the  coupon  for  literature  fully  de¬ 
scribing  and  illustrating  all  models. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  AND  STOVE  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  WICHITA,  KANSAS,  U.S.A. 

Factories:  WICHITA,  CHICAGO,  TORONTO 
Branches:  PHILADELPHIA,  CHICAGO.  LOS  ANGELES  (A043) 


The  Windmill.— Here  we  have  a  very  attractive 
quilt  pattern  and  one  that  may  be  chosen  to 
utilize  scraps  about  the  house,  or  two  prints 
and  white  may  be  used.  Our  picture  shows  a 
green  print,  pink  print,  plain  blue  and  white. 
This  is  an  all-over  design  and  the  blocks  are 
joined  without  white  blocks  between,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  design  extend  over  the  entire  quilt. 
Price  of  pattern  15  cents.  The  little  quilt  pat¬ 
tern  catalog  is  also  15  cents.  Send  orders  to 
Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


piping  hot,  and  till  them  into  different 
sized  jars,  by  which  method  one  may 
have  the  convenience  of  opening  only  the 
amount  desired  for  use  at  the  one  time. 
Have  the  jars  sterilized  as  for  any  such 
canning  and  for  liot-water  bath  canning- 
let  the  water  come  to  a  boil  and  continue 
steadily  for  one  good  hour,  then  take  them 
out  carefully,  placing  them  on  a  warm 
thickly  folded  towel,  snap  wire  clamps 
into  place  and  set  aside  to  cool  gradual¬ 
ly  with  a  cloth  folded  about  them  to  act 
as  a  shock-absorber  to  any  nosey  little 
drafts  that  might  be  peeping  around  look¬ 
ing  for  mischief.  linda  i.ee. 


MEN! 

Who  use  Talcum  after  shaving 
will  find 

Cutlcsira  Talcum 

Fragrant  and  Refreshing 

Price  2Ec.  Sample  free.  Address: 
“Cntlcnra,”  Dept.  23B,  Malden,  Mass. 


BLANKETS 
BATTING— ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Hade  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
lower  than  last  year.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
113  Lynn  Street  West  Unity,  Ohio 

PATENTS 

Time  Counts  in  Applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  Free  book  “How 
to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form. 

No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered  Patent  Attorney,  I 
5034  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


PcaiunarF 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding^ 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  sale  by 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  Children’s  Wardrobe 

My  sister  has  a  small  house  and  very 
little  closet  space,  so  she  has  a  hard  time 
keeping  the  children’s  clothes  in  order. 
She  took  pieces  of  heavy  cord  and  put 
short  lines  behind  the  door  at  different 
heights.  Then  she  got  some  small  dress 
hangers  and  some  spring  clothespins. 
Good  coats  and  dresses  are  put  on  hang¬ 
ers  and  hung  on  the  line.  Underclothes 
and  aprons  and  play  suits  are  hung  with 
a  clothespin.  Small  shoes  may  be  but¬ 
toned  together  and  liung  over  the  line. 
With  this  system  the  children  are  taught 
order  and  their  clothes  are  easily  acces¬ 
sible. 

The  tiny  tots  of  the  family  are  kept 
neat  and  clean  in  overalls.  A  pair  of 
ready-made  ones  was  used  for  a  pattern. 
They  have  only  a  button  on  each  shoul¬ 
der  with  rounded  neck  and  large  arm- 
holes,  so  there  are  few  buttons  to  lose  or 
come  unfastened.  They  are  made  of 
heavy  blue  denim  and  bound  with  bright- 
colored  bias  binding,  a  different  color  for 
each  child  to  avoid  confusion.  They  may 
be  made  quite  long  for  Winter  or  to  save 
stockings,  or  short  for  Summer.  A  jacket 
made  of  denim  is  nice  for  cool  days,  or 
they  may  be  worn  over  blouses  or  dress¬ 
es.  Wind  does  not  go  through  the  denim, 
and  dampness  does  not  penetrate  if  they 
play  in  the  grass.  Don’t  forget  two 
patch  pockets.  Besides  gratifying  small 
vanity  they  make  the  front  and  back 
easily  distinguishable,  so  small  brother  or 
sister  may  dress  alone,  edna  maher. 
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Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts.  . 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth 


Price  25c 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer.  Unsigned  letters  re¬ 
ceive  no  consideration.] 

What  is  the  New  York  State  law,  and 
the  penalty,  for  cutting  down  a  bee  tree 
without  permission  of  the  owner  of  the 
tree,  also  the  penalty  for  cutting  a  ti’ee 
which  is  a  ’coon  den  ?  G.  L. 

New  York. 

Before  a  satisfactory  answer  can  be 
made  some  principles  of  common  law 
should  be  stated.  Contrary  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  impression,  bees  found  in  a  bee  tree 
are  not  the  property  of  the  one  who  finds 
them  but  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the 
land  on  which  the  tree  stands.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  finder  of  the  bees  in  the  bee  tree  can 
establish  previous  possession  of  these 
same  bees,  then  those  bees  are  his,  but  he 
cannot  recover  bees  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner  of  the  tree.  If  he  does  not 
secure  this  consent  and  cuts  the  tree,  he 
is  liable  not  only  for  trespass  but  for  tak¬ 
ing  property  (the  bees)  that  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  him.  He  might  likewise  be  as¬ 
sessed  damages  that  would  occur  to  small 
trees  adjacent  to  the  bee  tree  when  it  fell. 
The  bee  tree  itself,  however,  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  have  very  much  value  because  it 
would  probably  be  hollow  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  and  Avould  be  valuable  only  for  cord 
wood. 

Unless  the  one  who  cuts  the  bee  tree 
can  establish  previous  ownership  in  the 
bees,  he  Avould  be  liable  for  the  value 
of  the  bees,  $3  or  $4,  and  for  trespass. 
The  penalty  all  told  could  not  be  large  in 
any  case.  It  has  been  the  usual  custom 
in  the  case  of  bee  trees  where  the  finder 
of  such  bee  trees  claimed  the  bees,  to  turn 
the  honey  over  to  the  owner  of  the  tree; 
but  before  he  can  legally  take  possession 
of  the  bees  lie  should  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  owner.  The  same  general  law  as 
to  trespass  and  ownership  would  apply  to 
a  tree  inhabited  by  raccoons  or  other 
animals. 

We  have  an  offer  from  E.  W.  Miller, 
who  signs  himself  advertiser  counselor, 
for  an  oil  company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
He  wants  me  to  sell  paint,  oils  and  roof¬ 
ing  and  says  his  men  earn  from  $50  to 
$100  a  week.  What  do  you  think  of  it? 

New  York.  M.  M. 

What  we  think  about  it  would  not  be 
polite  enough  to  print.  We  find  no  es¬ 
tablished  rating  in  this  case.  There  are 
some  trustworthy  and  reliable  paint  and 
oil  houses  at  Cleveland.  Their  rating  aixd 
standing  are  on  record.  There  are  also 
concerns  there  which  do  business  on  lines 
not  considered  ethical.  We  have  received 
many  complaints  of  their  business  methods 
from  farmers.  We  advise  doing  business 
with  houses  of  known  responsibility  and 
reliability.  The  proposition  in  question 
is  simply  to  sell  the  goods  on  commission. 
When  an  unknown  concern  desires  to  sell 
goods  through  advertising  we  demand  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  financial  and  business  stand¬ 
ing.  You  should  make  a  like  demand  be¬ 
fore  attempting  to  sell  the  products  to 
your  neighbors. 

Has  the  buyer  or  seller  to  pay  the 
taxes  and  insurance  in  New  Jersey?  I 
sold  my  farm,  part  cash,  balance  on  de¬ 
livery  of  deeds  when  $1,0(X)  cash  has  been 
paid.  L.  D. 

New  Jersey. 

This  should  be  pi’ovided  for  in  the  con¬ 
tract  when  property  is  sold  and  payment 
made.  When  not  in  the  contract  the  cus¬ 
tom  in  a  locality  would  prevail.  In  New 
York  the  contract  when  made  provides 
that  taxes,  interest  and  insurance  are 
proportioned  to  the  date  of  giving  title. 
The  seller  allows  for  these  charges  up  to 
the  date  of  closing,  and  the  buyer  pays 
from  that  date  on.  This  rule  would 
govern  if  no  provision  were  made  for 
these  items  in  the  contract  of  sale.  This 
rule  is  fair  and  should  always  be  speci¬ 
fied  as  a  term  of  the  sale. 

We  shipped  two  cases  of  eggs  to  Gins- 
bei’g  &  Fuchs,  68  Chambers  St.,  New 
York.  We  received  a  check  for  one  case 
but  the  check  has  been  returned  unpaid. 
We  shipped  another  case  later  and  have 
had  nothing  for  that.  We  have  shipped 
them  several  years  without  ti’ouble  but 
would  like  our  money  now.  J.  H.  7.. 

Maryland. 

We  were  unable  to  make  the  collection 
as  the  firm  has  disappeared  and  the  post 
office  has  no  new  address  for  them. 


I  paid  up  in  full  on  a  second  mortgage 
two  months  ago,  but  have  not  received 
the  canceled  mortgage  or  receipt  for  my 
last  two  payments.  Some  time  ago  the 
holder  of  the  mortgage  claimed  I  owed 
him  $44  more  than  I  did,  and  I  had  both 
his  receipt  and  the  money-order  receipt, 
still  he  said  he  did  not  receive  it.  I  had 
the  postmaster  prove  to  him  that  he  had 
signed  for  them.  Still  he  -won't  give  me 
the  receipt  in  full.  What  can  I  do  to 
him  ?  g.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

You  should  have  demanded  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  mortgage  at  the  time  you 
offered  the  last  installment,  and  then  re¬ 
fused  to  hand  over  the  money  until  the 
satisfaction  was  handed  to  you.  But  if 
you  have  proof  of  payment  in  full  the 
procedure  is  not  important.  If  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  satisfy  the  mortgage  your  only 
course  is  to  sue  him  for  it.  Otherwise 
it  remains  on  record  against  your  proper¬ 
ty  and  you  could  not  give  good  title  to  it. 

I  am  enclosing  a  circular  letter,  and 
would  appreciate  your  opinion  of  same. 

Ohio.  b.  F.  L. 

The  letter  is  from  the  Continental  De¬ 
velopment  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
They  say  the  name  of  our  reader  has  been 
selected  from  a  few  names  of  substantial 
people  in  a  vicinity  to  receive  a  lot  for 
advertising  purposes.  The  lot  is  offered 
for  $65,  payable  upon  acceptance  after 
inspection,  but  prices  on  lots  range  from 
$250  upward.  This  bargain  is  given, 
however,  as  an  inducement  to  recommend 
the  company  to  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances.  We  have  never  known  any  of 
these  free  or  cheap  lots  to  be  given  away 
without  some  string  tied  to  them,  and  Ave 
predict  that  upon  inspection  you  Avould 
have  a  prompt  request  to  buy  another, 
and  the  price  of  the  second  lot  would  in¬ 
clude  balance  on  the  price  of  the  first.  Our 
advice  is  always  to  make  an  independent 
inspection  and  conclude  no  negotiations 
without  the  service  of  a  reliable  attorney 
to  complete  the  business  arrangements 
and  advise  you. 

I  am  enclosing  one  of  several  cards 
sent  me  lately  by  S.  W.  Pike,  St.  Charles, 
Ill.  A  year  ago  I  received  a  card  with 
the  same  offer  as  this  one,  and  I  sent  in 
20  cents  accepting  the  offer,  and  never 
heard  from  it.  A  member  of  our  club 
told  me  last  week  she  sent  in  20  cents 
and  received  nothing,  and  another  mem¬ 
ber  sent  in  20  cents  last  Spring,  but  did 
not  get  her  money’s  worth,  so  I  am  send¬ 
ing  in  the  enclosed  card  that  you  may 
expose  this  firm  in  your  paper.  I  also 
received  through  the  mail  txvo  cheap  lian- 
kerehiefs  (men’s)  with  my  initials  em¬ 
broidered  on  them.  I  enclose  the  letter 
sent.  Avith  them.  Is  this  a  worthy  cause? 

New  York.  mbs.  i.  j.  o. 

We  have  had  considerable  complaint 
that  money  sent  for  bulbs  and  seeds  had 
not  been  returned  and  no  seeds  were  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  method  of  sending  out  unsolicited 
goods  and  asking  a  donation  in  the  name 
of  charity  is  a  method  avo  have  frequently 
referred  to  and  we  consider  it  an  ill-ad¬ 
vised,  not  to  say  pernicious  plan  for  so¬ 
liciting  funds. 

Though  city  born  and  bred  both  my 
Avife  and  I  thoroughly  enjoy  your  paper. 
In  fact  I  have  sent  subscriptions  to 
friends  in  the  city  who  esteem  it  highly 
also’,  and  commented  on  it.  I  don’t  Iuioav 
of  anything  that  can  possibly  give  you 
greater  satisfaction  than  espousing  the 
cause  of  helping  through  the  medium  of 
Publisher’s  Desk  to  combat  the  schemes 
of  gyp  artists  who  seem  to  ply  their  ne¬ 
farious  trade  through  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts.  I  do  not  doubt  that  your  paper 
has  been  instrumental  in  saving  many 
from  delusion,  and  while  you  continue  to 
bring  their  methods  to  light  you  Avill  be 
limiting  the  losses  they  occasion.  If  your 
paper  had  nothing  else  but  Publisher’s 
Desk  it  would  be  Avell  worth  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price.  The  rest  Ave  enjoy  also,  as  be¬ 
ing  instructive  and  a  wortliAvliile  source 
of  information.  Wishing  you  continued 
success  in  your  endeavors,  I  remain. 

Connecticut.  j.  aat.  k. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  printing  so 
generous  an  appreciation  of  the  Avork  Ave 
are  trying  to  do,  and  it  is  this  apprecia¬ 
tion  that  enables  us  to  keep  the  Avork 
going. 

If  a  person  holds  a  certified  check  on 
a  bank  that  fails,  can  this  check  be 
cashed,  or  must  it  be  settled  in  the  re¬ 
ceivership?  If  so,  Avill  it  be  paid  in  full 
or  take  only  its  proportion  of  the  assets? 

Connecticut.  c.  h.  s. 

The  certified  check  is  not  a  preferred 
claim  against  a  closed  bank.  It  becomes 
an  obligation  of  the  bank.  When  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  bank  are  adjusted  it  takes  its 
proportionate  share  like  other  creditors. 


We  don’t  Avant  to  crab  the  Olympic 
Games,  but  sliding  doAvnliill  on  a  sled  is 
our  idea  of  nothing  to  give  a  groxvn-up 
man  a  medal  for. — Southern  Lumberman. 


When  Planting  Time  Comes 
Cut  Down  Your  Costs 


Save  Many  Days  of  Labor  with 

McCORMICK-DEERING 


Planting  Equipment 


The  'KicCormic\'Deering  No. 
102  Corn  Planter  will  plant 
corn  any  way  you  want  it 
planted.  Has  a  3'Speed  seed 
plate  drive — 2,  3,  or  4  \ernels 
to  a  hill  when  checlprowing. 
Nine  seed'Spacing  combina' 
tions  possible.  Also  ideal  for 
drilling  or  bunch'drop  drilling. 


USE  the  speedy,  economical  Farmall, 
equipped  with  the  accurate  Farmall  4- 
Row  Planter  if  you’ve  got  big  acreages 
to  cover.  Its  24  to  46-acre-a-day  capacity  means 
a  lot  when  it  comes  to  making  up  delays  and 
cutting  planting  costs. 

If  you  use  horses,  the  McCormick-Deering 
"100  Series”  planters  will  give  you  the  utmost 
to  be  had  in  planting  perfection  and  efficiency. 
Both  the  Farmall  planter  and  the  "100  Series” 
planters  have  the  same  accurate  planting  me¬ 
chanism  offering  variable  drop;  flat-,  edge-,  or 
full-hill-drop  plates;  built-in  power  hill-drop 
for  bunch-drop  drilling;  and  many  other  time- 
tested  features  that  speed  up  the  work  and 
lessen  the  cost  of  accurate  planting. 

Pea-and-bean  attachments,  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ments,  and  planting  accessories  to  meet  special 
conditions  are  readily  obtainable.  Get  in  touch 
with  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  at  once 
and  have  him  demonstrate  these  planters  so 
you  can  make  your  own  comparisons. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


There's  only 


I  he  new  Burrell  Mouth-Piece  is  a 
single  piece  of  solid  rubber — only  one 
piece  to  clean,  and  nothing  to  assem¬ 
ble!  A  single-tube  system — easier  to 
milk  with  and  easier  to  clean.  Ask 
any  Burrell  user!  Single  and  double 
units.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 


Cherry-BurrellCorp.,20  Albany  St., Little  Falls.N.Y. 


The  ONLY 

soft  surface 

Teat  Dilators 

A  safe  and  dependable  treatment  for 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  and  Bruised 
Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Deep  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  absorbent  texture — fits  large 
or  small  teats  and  carries  medicated  oint¬ 
ment  INTO  teat  canal  to  seat  of  trouble. 

Heals  the  teat— Keeps  it  open 


Small  rounded  end,  easy  to  insert. 
Stays  in  the  teat  until  re- 
mo\ed.  Large  jar  dilators  in 
medicated  ointment  mailed 
postpaid  for  $1.00  if  your 
dealer  caoinot  supply  you, 
or  send  dealer’s  name 
and  we  will  send  sam¬ 
ples  free. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Dept.  5  Morris,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

?©«t  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  S». 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ideal  Location  for  Motorists 


Large,  comfortable,  home-like  rooms.  Quiet 
and  restfai  surroundings.  Famous  for  un¬ 
assuming  service  and  excellent  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  -  $2.00  up 

Rooms  -with  private  bath  -  -  $2.50  up 

Suites  for  3  or  4  persons  -  -  $5.00  up 


DO  YOU  MEED  FARM  HELP?  We  hare  Jewish 

young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man.  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D,  New  York  City. 


Chan  BURTON,  OHIO— Rugs, 
S  ^jrlll  J^llOp  Cushions,  Cnair  Seats  hook¬ 
ed  or  pieced.  Supply  on  hand.  Prices  reasonable. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  We 
charge  for  name  and  address  or  box  number 
(live  words). 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thorsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issoe  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


CARPENTER-JOINER  and  wife  as  first-class 
cook  on  gentleman’s  country  estate  at  New 
Haven.  N.  Y.,  near  Lake  Ontario;  board  and 
lodging  provided:  no  accommodations  for  chil¬ 
dren;  wages  according  to  qualifications:  man 
must  be  good  craftsman  and  bandy  on  odd  jobs 
about  place;  desirable  that  be  be  able  to  do 
work  in  allied  lines  such  as  electrical,  masonry, 
machinery,  etc.:  in  both  positions  prime  requi¬ 
site  sterling  character,  pleasing  personality  and 
courteous  manner  and  special  ability  for  the 
work  involved ;  please  do  not  apply  unless  pos¬ 
sessing  necessary  qualifications;  give  age.  ex¬ 
perience.  references  and  full  details  first  letter. 
Address.  C.  SIDNEY  SHEPARD,  Hotel  Roose¬ 
velt.  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Competent  housekeeper  for  home  in 
country;  all  modern  improvements;  must  be 
good  cook,  clean  and  cheerful;  no  washing;  five 
in  family;  salary  $60  month.  MRS.  WILLIAM 
DeMOTT,  Millington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Boy,  farm-raised,  reliable,  willing, 
good  manners:  give  references.  ADVERTISER 
3512,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT  HOME  as  family  member,  and 
$15  month  to  right  girl,  for  light  housework; 
small  bungalow,  three  persons;  share  vacation 
trips.  DR.  PAULI,  6S  Mill  St.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


WANTED — Married  or  single,  experienced,  prac¬ 
tical  dairy  farmer;  state  wages,  experience, 
age  and  references;  only  New  Jersey  residents. 
ADVERTISER  3517,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  A  FARM-HAND;  one  who  can  milk; 

and  drive  team;  state  wages  wanted.  E.  J. 
MURPHY,  Rt.  4,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Capable  woman,  35  to  45  years  old, 
as  housekeeper  for  family  of  three  adults,  no 
laundry,  assist  with  cooking;  only  one  accus¬ 
tomed  to  quiet  rural  life,  congenial,  com- 
paniable  and  who  appreciates  good  home  to  high 
wages  need  apply;  state  full  particulars  in  first 
letter,  age.  wages  expected,  references,  etc. 
E.  P.  R.,  Box  53.  Coram,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FAMILY  may  live  in  furnished  home  of 
three  rooms,  bath  and  sleeping  porch  over 
garage,  have  use  of  land  to  raise  own  vegetables 
in  exchange  for  part-time  in  care  of  grounds; 
New  Jersey  suburb.  ADVERTISER  3526,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  OR  mother  and  son;  man  to  run  auto, 
garden,  help  in  housework;  woman  to  cook, 
clean,  do  light  laundry  with  machine;  all  con¬ 
veniences;  New  Jersey  suburb;  state  experience 
and  wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  3527,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Trustworthy  settled  couple;  man 
outside  work,  garden,  etc.;  wife  neat,  general 
housework;  positively  very  good  plain  cook;  50 
miles  New  York;  modern  house,  three  adults, 
considerate  people;  good  food,  own  furnished 
house,  real  home  to  right  people;  low  wages; 
particulars  first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER 
3528,  Care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — May  1.  at  Summer  hotel  50  miles 
from  New  York  City,  middle-aged  man  versed 
in  the  trades;  competent  to  do  carpenter,  mason, 
electrical,  plumbing  work,  etc.,  on  own  initia¬ 
tive:  congenial  and  home-like  surroundings;  $60 
per  month,  room  and  board;  no  shysters.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3531,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HEAD  GARDENER  and  wife  as  first-class  cook, 
on  gentleman’s  country  estate  at  New  Haven, 
N.  Y..  near  Lake  Ontario;  board  and  lodging 
provided:  no  accommodations  for  children;  wages 
according  to  qualifications;  man  must  have  ex¬ 
perience  all  classes  garden  work,  lawns,  llowers, 
shrubbery,  vegetables,  landscape  and  greenhouse; 
also  in  good  health,  active  and  willing  worker 
with  ability  to  direct  properly  one  or  two  as¬ 
sistants;  in  both  positions  prime  requisite  ster¬ 
ling  character,  pleasing  personality  and  cour¬ 
teous  manner  and  special  ability  for  the  work 
involved;  please  do  not  apply  unless  possessing 
necessary  qualifications;  give  age,  experience, 
references  and  full  details  first  letter.  Address, 
C.  SIDNEY  SHEPARD,  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New 
York  City. 


COUPLE  WANTED,  experienced  in  dairy  and 
fruit  farming,  to  work  Northern  Jersey  farm 
on  shares;  European  training  appreciated.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3539,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Protestant  man  to  help  on  modern 
58-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm:  exchange  work 
for  board,  room  and  laundry  and  small  monthly 
wage;  must  be  of  clean  habits,  no  alcohol,  a 
good  milker,  teamster  and  ready  to  help  with 
anything.  C.  B.  FRETZ,  R.  D.  2,  Morrisvine, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Houseworker,  experienced.  20  to  40, 
small  one-family  home,  own  room;  must  be 
fond  of  children,  neat,  reliable,  willing  and  have 
knowledge  of  cooking;  send  references  and  pic¬ 
ture;  $40  per  month;  family  spends  Summer 
months  at.  Jersey  shore.  MRS.  JOHN  H. 
YAUCH,  Ji.,  61  Richelieu  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man,  all-around  farm  work, 
4  cows  to  take  care,  $25  a  month  the  first 
month  and  $40  a  month  after,  room  and  board; 
all-year  round  job;  call  at  465  W.  166th  Street, 
New  York. 


Situations  Wanted 


RELIABLE  HOUSEWORKER.  desires  position; 

references;  state  wages.  102  MORROW  ST., 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  FARM  and  estate,  age 
42,  3  children,  boy  19;  life-time  experience, 
best  references,  no  liquor  or  tobacco.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3471.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  GERMAN,  citizen,  single.  47.  wants 
position  as  caretaker  in  Summer  home;  good 
references,  experienced  in  gardening,  fruit, 
chickens;  can  milk  cow;  Long  Island,  West¬ 
chester  County  or  New  Jersey  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3480.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  35,  EXPERIENCED  in  general  farming, 
milker.  I).  SCHMIDT,  433  E.  Passaic  Ave., 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  VEGETABLE  farmer.  50.  bachelor. 

intelligent  (not  dairyman);  $100  month;  good 
board:  no  liquor,  tobacco.  J.  DEAN,  7  Gordon. 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


CARETAKER  ON  ESTATE,  handy  with  all 
tools,  carpenter,  painter,  gardener,  farming; 
married;  highest  references;  last  place  nine 
years.  ADVERTISER  3489,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOY.  17,  STRONG,  willing  worker,  wishes  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  some  experience.  FROEBIG, 
J128  Bushwick  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POSITIONS  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  graduate  on  March  27,  a  number 
of  young  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of 
agriculture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men,  vege¬ 
table  growers,  greenhouse  men,  landscape  ar¬ 
chitects,  poultrymen.  general  agriculture  and 
farm-machincrv  operators;  these  young  men  will 
be  looking  for  positions  about  April  1;  the 
school  is  desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date 
farms;  anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help 
can  communicate  with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School.  Fa. 


WANTED — By  a  good  middle-aged  man  a  place 
on  country  or  private  place:  good  with  gar¬ 
den.  lawns,  flowers,  cows  and  chickens;  fair 
wages:  state  in  first  letter  location  and  wages. 
P.  O.  BOX  62,  Whitesboro,  X.  Y. 


ESTATE  SUl’ERIXTEXDEXT  or  caretaker; 

wife  excellent  cook  and  housekeeper ;  small 
pay;  fine  references.  Address  ADVERTISER 
3511,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  WITH  life  experience  in 
management  of  estates  including  gardens,  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry;  drive  car.  board  help;  no 
children;  finest  references.  BOX  407,  Ramsey, 
X.  J. 


GERMAN  COUPLE;  two  girls,  3  and  5;  good 
farmer;  wishes  steady  position  on  private 
farm.  BEHRENS,  137  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  position  on  dairy  farm, 
good  milker,  teamster,  driver’s  license.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3514,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  AGE  26.  married,  no  children; 

capable  of  managing  or  foreman  of  poultry 
plants;  will  consider  anything:  all-around  han¬ 
dyman.  234*4  E.  LEMON  ST..  Lancaster,  Pa. 


MARRIED  AMERICAN  farmer,  46,  life  experi¬ 
ence,  capable  of  taking  charge;  no  liquor  or 
tobacco;  state  wages;  would  consider  place  on 
shares  or  care  for  aged  for  property;  4  children; 
bouse  for  sale  or  exchange.  BOX  -106,  Merri- 
mac,  Mass. 


SINGLE  MAN  wishes  position  on  farm;  experi¬ 
enced.  ADVERTISER  3520,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GERMAN,  MARRIED,  age  30,  no  children;  care¬ 
taking  estate,  farm;  life-long  experience,  gen¬ 
eral.  dairy,  poultry:  handle  any  machinery:  state 
wages.  ’’HIGH  FIELDS,”  Rt.  2,  Torrington, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Position  by  reliable  married  man  on 
farm;  handy  with  truck  and  tractor.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3518.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  30,  wants  job  on  farm:  all  around,  dry- 
hand  milker,  handy  with  tools;  wages  $28, 
board  and  washing.  FRANCIS  J.  CUAGHAN, 
R.  D.  1,  Edgewood,  Md. 


WANTED — Position  dairy  barn  work  to  take 
care  cows:  good  milker,  good  with  stock. 
GEORGE  CRAMER.  Box  35,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


TWO — One  gardener,  orchardist  and  greenhouse- 
man;  the  other  a  poultryman;  both  experi¬ 
enced;  desire  work  on  private  or  commercial 
place,  together  or  separate;  excellent  references. 
J.  FOLK.  3S9  E.  52d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Yr. 


Y'OUNG  MAN  wants  work  on  a  farm  where  live¬ 
stock  is  raised:  no  dairy.  ADVERTISER 
3522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VERMONT  COUPLE,  middle-aged;  desire  posi¬ 
tion  town  or  country;  man  gardener,  handy 
at  repairs;  wife  excellent  cook,  neat  housekeep¬ 
er,  experienced,  references.  ‘’BRAE  BURN 
FARM.”  Gaylordsville,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN.  20  YEARS’  experience,  wants 
position  as  working  manager;  references.  P. 
O.  BOX  343,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


MECHANIC  FOR  FARM  institution  or  hotel,  do 
any  kind  work;  machinist,  blacksmith,  lock¬ 
smith,  carpenter,  plumber,  painter,  etc.,  wishes 
steady  position  any  State.  A.  CHOP.  Uneas- 
ville,  Conn. 


SINGLE  MAN,  24.  desires  work  on  dairy  farm; 

agricultural  school  graduate;  understands  me¬ 
chanical  equipment:  references.  BOX  37.  Route 
2,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


COLORED  COUPLE  or  single,  wish  position  as 
cook,  chauffeur,  handyman:  country  or  city. 
J.  MILLER.  57  W.  115th  St.,  Apt.  12,  New 
York. 


POULTRYMAN  WITH  some  experience  wants 
position;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  3523, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER.  AGE  35,  single,  wants  position 
as  herdsman  in  up-to-date  dairy ;  experienced 
test  and  other  dairy  work;  cow  man;  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  3525,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  32,  steady,  reliable,  sober,  hon¬ 
est,  no  tobacco,  all-round  farmer.  American, 
good  teamster,  good  milker,  wishes  work  on 
farm  or  estate;  $75  month  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3524.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN.  SINGLE,  desires  position  in  barn 
or  milk-house:  experienced  in  ail  branches  of 
dairying:  intelligent  and  trustworthy.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3529,  care  Rural  New -Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  EXPERIENCED  in  all 
branches,  expert  at  brooding  and  broilers.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3532,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  AMERICAN,  and  family,  desires 
position  on  farm,  as  caretaker;  work  on  shares 
or  wages;  anything  reasonable  accepted;  good 
chauffeur  and  all-round  mechanic;  experienced  in 
all-round  farming.  HARRY  GLOVER,  18-39 
27th  Ave.,  Astoria,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


HEAD  FARMER  desires  permanent  position. 

thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
farming,  orchard,  small  fruit  and  vegetable;  can 
produce  results  with  cattle,  sheep,  chickens; 
ten  years  last  position:  practical  and  efficient; 
fine  references;  married,  no  family.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3533,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  American,  middle- 
aged.  experienced,  good  character,  dependable, 
well  recommended;  handy-man;  salary  no  object. 
ADVERTISER  3534,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  life-experienced  work¬ 
ing  farm  manager,  capable  taking  full  charge; 
milk  production,  cropping,  breeding,  records, 
etc.;  or  caretaker  for  estate,  institution  or 
club;  used  to  responsibility;  high-class  man  for 
depression  wages;  would  take  position  as  couple, 
wife  as  manager  or  assistant  inside;  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  class  of  workers:  intelligent,  refined,  re¬ 
liable,  absolutely  trustworthy,  American.  Prot¬ 
estant,  highest  references  to  ability  and  char¬ 
acter.  ADVERTISER  3537,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PRACTICAL,  SCIENTIFIC  manager,  for  farm 
or  estate,  available  any  time;  college  trained; 
nationally  known  livestock  specialist  in  han¬ 
dling  breeding  troubles:  experienced  in  building 
or  rebuilding  of  estates;  must  be  near  good 
schools:  interview  desired.  ADVERTISER  3535, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVAXTED — Farm  job,  year  around;  $26  month, 
board,  washing  and  mending;  poor  milker;  ref¬ 
erences  exchanged ;  transportation  to  job,  AR¬ 
THUR  COOLEDGE,  R.  1,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


I ARMER-GARDEXER.  single,  middle-aged,  care 
cows,  chickens:  good  references.  ADA'ERTIS- 
ER  3536,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DANE,  SINGLE,  middle-aged,  wishes  position 
on  private  estate:  all-around  general  farm¬ 
hand.  care  of  chickens.  ADA’ERTISER  3538. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  EXPERT  in  his  business,  20 
years’  experience,  capable  filling  responsible 
position,  high  references.  ADA'ERTISER  3540, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVAXTED  BY  AMERICAN,  single,  50  years, 
work  with  test  cows;  15  years’  experience, 
good  feeder  and  worker  or  small  herd  private  es¬ 
tate;  good  butter-maker;  Guernseys  or  Jerseys 
preferred;  selling  out  here:  reference  from  tires- 
ent  employer:  wages  and  particulars  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  3541.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  COUPLE,  33,  wants  position:  best 
horse  man,  handy  all-around;  experienced  clean 
cook,  housekeeper:  large  farm  preferred;  no 
children;  state  wages.  ADA'ERTISEIt  3546, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AiAX,  35,  SINGLE,  teamster,  milker,  garden 
and  poultry;  best,  references.  ADVERTISER 
3545,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY-POULTRYAIAN.  single,  wishes  position. 
ADVERTISER  3542,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SAVEDISII.  AGE  24.  wants  job  on  farm:  experi¬ 
enced  from  this  and  old  country.  ADA'ER- 
TISER  3543,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVORKING  SUPERINTENDENT  or  gardener, 
expert,  Cornell  man,  20  years’  experience  big 
estates;  married,  no  children,  no  liquor  or  to¬ 
bacco;  best  reference.  ADA’ERTISER  3544, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 60  acres  beech,  maple  timber;  first 
reasonable  offer  accepted.  ADVERTISER 
3391,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Opportunity  for  bustler,  roadstand, 
cottage  and  gas  station;  year  round  business; 
established  14  years;  spring  water:  Route  6-17 
50  miles  New  York  City.  B.  KAUL,  E.  F.  D., 
Chester.  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRICALLY  EQUIPPED  Guernsey  dairy 
farm,  55  miles  New  York:  milk  8c  per  quart; 
on  concrete:  wonderful  location;  paving  busi¬ 
ness;  $20,000  cash  required.  A  DVERTISER 
3497,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE- — Splendid  home  for  retired  farmer  in 
beautiful  village  of  AVashingtonville:  2-family 
house,  12  rooms,  all  improvements:  one  side 
rents  for  $30,  to  sustain  home;  2-car  garage; 
price  $6,500.  ADVERTISER  3496,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


47-ACRE  TRUCK-CHICKEN,  State-road  farm; 

market  road-stand;  $2,800.  part  cash.  J. 
AMOS  HOUSE.  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 182-acre  farm  of  good  land,  large 
sugar  bush,  fruit  trees,  well  watered  and 
good  buildings:  in  Otsego  Countv,  N.  Y.:  for 
particulars  write  GEORGE  CHARITY,  R.  F.  D. 
2,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 


AA'ANTED  TO  RENT  for  one  year,  with  option 
to  buy,  farm  of  about  50  acres  equipped  for 
chicken  and  feed  grain  raising,  away  from  main 
highways;  house  with  modest  modern  conveni¬ 
ences,  located  in  Sullivan.  Dutchess  or  Ulster 
County;  state  full  particulars  and  views  in  first 
letter;  advertisement  appears  but  once:  decision 
made  by  May  1.  Address  ADA'ERTISER  3510, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA7ANTED  TO  RENT  or  lease,  small  equipped 
chicken  farm  or  farm  suitable,  within  60  miles 
New  Y’ork;  house  modern  conveniences;  reason¬ 
able;  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3516,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


20  ACRES  OF  FARM  and  garden  land  in  fine 
fertility;  barn  and  sheds,  all  farm  machinery, 
etc.;  will  rent  or  can  be  worked  on  shares;  this 
lias  been  a  fruit  and  truck  garden  for  75  rears. 
C.  M.  IIUBBELL,  Mt.  Kiseo,  N.  Y. 


AA'ANTED  TO  BENT,  or  buy,  small  farm.  New 
Jersey,  near  New  York  City.  ADA'ERTISER 
3513,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


372-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.. 

six  miles  to  fine  progressive  village;  150  acres 
fertile,  machine-operated  crop  land,  180  acres 
pasture,  42  acres  woodland,  10-room '  house,  fur¬ 
nace,  large  dairy  barn  with  42-cow  concrete 
stable;  other  buildings;  all  in  good  condition; 
$7,500:  investigate  long-term,  easy-payment  plan. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


AVAXTED  TO  BENT  house,  with  option,  about 
6  rooms,  electricity,  small  acreage;  New  York 
State.  FRED  BLOSS,  192  East  8th  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


AA'AXTED — Rent  poultry  farm.  State  road.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  3522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 28-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm; 

houses  for  2,000  layers,  4,000  baby  chicks,  7- 
room  house,  hot-water  heat,  garage,  electric  in 
house  and  henhouses  and  water  pressure;  abun¬ 
dant  of  fruit,  flowers  and  shrubbery;  land  is 
level,  by  State  concrete  and  county  macadam 
roads;  one  mile  from  Washington,  N.  J.;  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  ADAM  WANDLING, 
Owner,  Port  Murray,  N.  J. 


FIA'E-ROOM  BUNGALOW,  all  improvements, 
electric  light  and  gas;  garage  and  small  chick¬ 
en  house.  IIENRY  RARE,  Roosevelt  Blvd.. 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


MARYLAND — For  sale  or  exchange  for  smaller 
place,  67  acres,  4-room  house,  large  brooder- 
house,  barn,  brook,  timber;  $2,600.  AVILDT,  Rt. 
4.  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 4-room  bungalow,  garage,  2  acres; 

an  ideal  place  for  chicken  farm  or  Summer 
resort;  elevation  1,200  ft.;  one  mile  from  rail¬ 
road:  price  $1,800,  easy  terms;  owner;  also 
AVestern  Electric  home  lighting  plant  1.500 
watt,  3*2  horse  power,  with  pully;  A-l  condi¬ 
tion:  cost  $317,  now  $50.  F.  LANE,  Mt. 
Tremper,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — House,  11  rooms,  2  baths,  suitable 
for_  three  families,  all  improvements;  lot  125 
by  150:  salable  lot  on  one  side  with  2-car  ga¬ 
rage;  $2,000  mortgage  on  property;  will  ex¬ 
change  for  small  New  Jersey  farm.  Address 
V .  B.  MUXDY,  825  AV.  4th  St.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Lease  20-30  acres  suitable  camping, 
lake;  commuting  distance.  II.  TENENBAUX, 
2700  Bronx  Park  E.,  New  York. 


35  ACRES  SUITABLE  for  trucking  and  chick¬ 
ens;  Roaring  Springs,  Pa.;  running  water, 
house  and  outbuildings;  price  $3,500.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  3521,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE  OR  RENT  13-acre  farm,  Jersey.  AA'rite 
ADA'ERTISER  3530,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IO  SETTLE  an  estate — 10  lots,  6-room  bouse, 
all  improvements,  2-car  garage,  chicken-house 
for  about  300  chickens  fenced  in  for  running, 
and  for  garden,  fruit;  eggs  sold  at  the  door;  in 
city  of  Rahway,  N.  J.;  price  $6,700,  terms.  J. 
NEMETII,  Jutland,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  RENT — 226-acre  dairy  farm  on 
Brandywine  Creek,  Chester  County,  Pa.:  well- 
equipped  dairy  barn,  good  pastures,  35  acres  of 
Alfalfa  (good  stand);  two  barns,  two  dwellings, 
electricity  and  telephone;  for  further  details 
write  F.  II.  FORSYTHE,  729  Perry  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


POULTRY  MANURE  and  peat  moss  litter,  ex¬ 
cellent  for  gardening,  lawns  or  flowers;  sam¬ 
ples.  C.  S.  MULKS  &  SON,  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


AA  ILL  J.  T.  INGHAM  kindly  send  address  to 
ADA  ERTISER  3515,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Pulverized  goat  manure.  ALDER- 
MEADOAA'  GOAT  RANCH,  Gloversville,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — De  Laval  milker  and  used  James¬ 
way  stanchions.  R.  J.  EDDY,  Verbank,  X.  Y. 


Country  Board 


COUNTRY  HOME  for  mature  person,  $7  week. 
ADA'ERTISER  3519,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


shoulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs;  no  cereals, 
no  water;  parcel  post  prepaid;  4%  lbs.  for  $1. 
second  zone;  4(4  lbs.  for  $1,  third  zone;  send 
check  or  money  order;  satisfaction  assured. 
GEO.  DAWSON,  R.  2,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


AYIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de- 
livered  prices:  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  AVIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  60  lbs.  $4.50  here,  5 
lbs.  90c  prepaid.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  AVflOLESOME,  delicious,  5  lbs.  $1, 
10  lbs.  $1.80:  satisfaction  guaranteed.  EARL 
SEAA'EY,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


PURE  BUCK  AA' HEAT  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.40,  post¬ 
-paid  third  zone.  CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee, 


SHEOMET  FARM  maple  syrup,  the  syrup  of 
quality  with  that  delicate  maple  flavor;  price 
$2.50  per  gallon.  A.  F.  PEIRCE,  AVinchester, 


A  ERMOXT  FIXE  quality,  extracted  clover 
honey,  5  lbs.  $1,  postpaid.  C.  E.  DUNIIAM 
Bethel,  ATt. 


LOOK — 2  lbs.  walnut  kernels,  prepait 
3  lbs.  walnut  kernels,  prepaid,  $1.6; 
walnut  kernels,  prepaid,  $2.50.  BLAC 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 


$1.25; 
5  lbs. 
AVAL- 


NATURE  S  SPRING  tonic:  Florida’s  choicest 
flavored  grapefruit  at  wholesale  price;  tree- 
ripened,  juicy,  thin  skin,  seedless  grapefruit 
$2.25  bushel  box.  averaging  48  nice  fruit,  $2.25 
delivered  prepaid.  SUNNYSIDE  GROVES,  Or¬ 
lando,  Florida. 


SMALL  MAl’LE  sugar  cakes  50c,  maple  sugar 
butternut  fudge  70c  per  lb.  MRS.  FRANK 
KEZEU,  Rochester,  ATt. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $2.2: 

paid  third  zone:  price  list  free. 
FARM,  Woodstock,  Vermont. 


5  gallon,  pre- 
OAKLAXD 


HONEY — Purity,  quality,  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed;  60  lbs.  clover  $4.50,  buckwheat  $3,  am¬ 
ber  $3.60.  F.  AAr.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


STRICTLY  PURE  maple  syrup,  $1.75  gallon, 
third  zone,  1932  crop.  SAM  YODER,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Pa. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover  $4.20,  120  $7.80,  here; 

10  clover  $1.00,  buckwheat  $1.40;  5  lbs.  either 
Soc.  third  zone;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  HENRY 
AVILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


CANNED  CHICKEN,  whole  chicken  to  jar,  will 
serve  6,  $13  per  dozen  prepaid ;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  PINE  RIDGE  POULTRY  FARM. 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BUCKWHEAT  honey,  1931  crop 
can  $2.95,  two  $5.40,  f.o.b.  here. 
MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


60-1  b. 
CHAS. 


PURE  HOME-MADE  sausage,  4*4  lbs.  for  $1, 
postpaid;  fresh  hams,  shoulders  and  loins;  sat¬ 
isfaction  assured.  BURLEIGH  JONES  Mere¬ 
dith,  N.  H. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  2  gals,  or  more  $1.50  per 
gallon,  on  cars  here.  GEO.  L.  MARA’IN.  An¬ 
dover,  Ohio. 


PI  RE  HONEY,  postpaid,  liquid  or  granulated. 

clover,  5-lb.  pail  $1,  two  pails  $1.75.  four 
$3.25,  twelve  $9;  good  mixed  honey,  pail  75 
cents,  two  $1.40,  four  $2.50,  twelve  $6.75; 
60-Ib.  can  here,  clover  $4.75,  mixed  $3.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  clover,  here,  $4.50. 

two  $8.40:  get  our  special  prices  on  other 
size  lots  before  you  buy.  RAY  C.  AVILCOX 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


NATURE’S  OA\TN  product,  maple  sugar  cakes. 

70c;  butternut  fudge.  $1  nound  prepaid;  fancy 
syrup,  $2.50  gallon.  LAAVRENCE  THOMPSON, 
Colchester,  A'ermont. 


Spread  of  White  Pine 
Blister  Rust 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  in¬ 
formation  that  the  white  pine  blister  rust, 
n  dangerous  plant  disease  not  heretofore 
widely  prevalent  or  distributed  within  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  which  has 
been  known  for  some  time  to  exist  in 
portions  of  the  States  of  Connecticut, 
Idaho,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Wisconsin,  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  the  States  of  Iowa,  Mary¬ 
land.  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
It  appears  necessary,  therefore,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  advisability  either  (1)  of 
modifying  or  revoking  the  Federal  domes¬ 
tic  quarantine  (No.  63)  on  account  of 
this  disease  or  (2)  of  extending  to  the 
States  named  the  restrictions  which  apply 
to  movement  from  infected  States,  and  of 
restricting  accordingly  the  interstate 
movement  of  five-leafed  pines  and1  currant 
and  gooseberry  plants  from  the  said 
States.  Consideration  will  also  be  given 
to  the  advisability  of  extending  such 
restrictions  to  the  State  of  Delaware  and 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  which  are 
surrounded  by  infected  States.  Other 
■modifications  of  the  regulations  will  be 
given  consideration  at  the  same  hearing. 

The  purpose  of  this  quarantine  has 
been  to  retard  the  interstate  spread  of 
the  white  pine  blister  rust  during  the 
investigation  of  methods  of  control  and 
the  dissemination  of  information  as  to 
such  methods,  to  protect  blister-rust 
control  areas  from  the  replanting  of 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes ;  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  establishment  of  new  centers  of 
infection  with  commercial  shipments  _of 
infected  nursery  stock  ;  and  to  encourage 
the  development  of  sources  of  five-leaf 
pine  nursery  stock  free  from  blister-rust 
infection.  It  is  desired  at  this  conference 
to  consider  (1)  whether  the  investiga¬ 
tions  and  other  activities  have  reached 
such  a  stage  that  the  Federal  quarantine 
restricting  the  interstate  movement  of 
five-leaf  pine  trees,  and  currants  and 
gooseberry  plants  can  now  be  removed. 
(2)  whether  the  continued  spore  spread 
by  wind  carriage  and  other  natural 
means  has  been  so  extensive  that 
further  expenditure  of  funds  by  the 
Federal  government  for  administration 
and  by  shippers  for  compliance  with  the 
regulations  is  justified  and  (3)  whether 
the  State  plant  quarantine  organizations 
of  uninfected  States  and  of  States  having 
legallv  established  blister-rust  control 
areas"  can  hereafter  satisfactorily  pro¬ 
vide  any  needed  protection  under  State 
authority. 

Notice  is  therefore  hereby  given  that 
in  accordance  with  the  plant  quarantine 
act  of  August  20.  1912  (37  Stat.  315  ),  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  4,  1917  (39  Stat.,  1134.  1165).  a 
public  hearing  will  be  held  before  the 
Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Natural 
History  Building,  U.  S.  National  Mu¬ 
seum,  10th  Street  and  Constitution  Ave¬ 
nue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  10  A. 
M.,  March  26,  1932,  in  order  that  any 
person  interested  in  the  proposed  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  quarantine  or  in  the  pos¬ 
sible  extension  or  modification  of  the 
regulations  may  appear  and  be  heard 
either  in  person  or  by  attorney. 

ARTHUR  II.  HYDE. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


The  Christmas  Cactus 

In  June  or  when  the  weather  becomes 
warm  I  take  my  cactus  outdoors  and 
place  it  in  the  shade  but  where  the  rain 
can  reach  it  and  leave  it  there  until  Au¬ 
tumn.  In  Autumn  I  bring  it  in  the  house 
and  keep  it  from  the  sunshine,  and  water 
it  very  little.  At  Thanksgiving  time  it  is 
always  in  bud  and  at  Christmas  it  has 
about  50  blossoms.  After  it  begins  to 
blossom  place  it  in  a  sunny  window. 

New  York.  mrs.  a.  b.  j. 


Treating  Reptile  Skins 

Is  there  a  way  one  can  treat  and  cure 
snake  and  alligator  skins  with  small  ex¬ 
pense?  A-  B* 

Hendry  Co.,  Fla. 

We  think  the  work  of  expert  tanners 
will  be  needed  to  make  a  good  job.  Per¬ 
haps  some  reader  will  tell  about  it. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEAH  S’ USE 
Made  in  AH  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


KILL  ONE  RAT  AND 
YOU  MAKE  MONEY 


MODEL  33 

Rustless  chromium 
plate  on  bolt,  bolt- 
handle,  and  trigger. 
Fitted  with  special 
full-size  military- 
style  stock  and  fore- 
end,  with  finger 
grooves,  of  genuine 
black  walnut. 


o 


ELEANBORE  ,22's 

Short,  long,  and  long  rifle — Silva- 
dry  (ungreased)  and  Greased  lead 
bullets  in  Hi-Speed  and  regular 
cartridges.  Hollow  points  for  ex¬ 
tra  shocking  power.  Patented 
non -mercuric  priming  mixture 
prevents  deterioration.  No  other 
non-corrosive  cartridges 
stand  up  as  well  under 
heat  and  dampness. 


Model  12 


NE  rat  will  destroy  property  worth  more 
than  $5.85  in  a  year  —  poultry,  grain, 
stored  vegetables — anything  he  can  gnaw.  Yet 
$5.85  is  all  it  costs  to  buy  a  Model  33  Remington 
.22  caliber  rifle  that  will  account  for  many  rats 
and  other  destructive  pests.  Seems  like  good 
sense  to  buy  one,  doesn’t  it? 

When  you  see  the  Model  33  bolt  action 
you’ll  know  that  here’s  big  value  for  the  money. 
It’s  well  made  of  fine  materials.  It’s  strong.  Two 
lugs  lock  the  bolt  solidly  in  place.  Y ou  can  shoot 
Hi-Speed  cartridges  in  it. 

And  if  you  shoot  Kleanbore  cartridges,  either 
Hi-Speed  or  regular,  you  never  need  a  clean¬ 
ing  rod.  They  protect  the  barrel  from  rust  and 
pitting.  Kleanbore  Hollow  Points  have  an  extra 
smashing  action  that  makes  them  powerful 
enough  for  any  of  the  smaller  animals. 

For  shooting  small  game  and  target 
work,  as  well  as  killing  pests,  the  Model 
33  is  thoroughly  dependable.  It’s  a  good 
rifle  for  man  or  boy — not  too  light  and 
not  too  heavy.  Shoots  .22  short,  long  and 
long  rifle  cartridges.  See  it  at  your  dealer’s 
or  write  us  for  a  circular  that  tells  all 
about  it.  Address:  Remington 
Arms  Works,  186  State 
St.,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


Here  are  two  extra¬ 
fast  and  wonderfully 
accurate  .22  rifles — the  Model 
12  Repeater  and  Model  24  Auto¬ 
loader.  You  can’t  go  wrong  on  either 
of  these. 


Model  24 


Go  to  your  dealer  and  ask  him  to  show  you  The 
Remington  Standard  American  Dollar  Pocket  Knife 


REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Originators  of  Kleanbore  Ammunition 


i  1932  R.  A.  Co, 


The  greatest  value  ever  offered  — 

The  Remington  Standard  American  Dollar 

Pocket  Knife 


4577 


Don’t  Miss  f 
This  Bargain  * 
Set  of  2  Wheels  and  Axle  $9.00 
Set  of  4  Wheels  and  2  Axles  17.50 

(Choice  of  54”  or  44"  Wheels)  F.  0.  B.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Build  your  own  cart  or  wagon  or  use  for  re¬ 
placement  wheels.  A  wonderful  bargain- from 
Gov’t  surplus.  Made  by  Studebaker  for  Gov’t 
Escort  wagons.  Brand  new.  Never  used. 
Wheels  are  44  and  54-in.  high.  10  spokes  of 
selected  hard  wood.  Steel  Tires  3-in.  wide 
and  %-in.  thick.  Steel  axles  are  2x2  inches; 
holes  for  bolting  to  bolster.  Painted  3  coats. 
Cost  Gov’t  $75  per  set.  Last  chance  to  buy 
at  these  reduced  prices.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
Send  order  today. 

NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO. 

DEPT.  B  184  N.  LaSALLE  ST.  CHICAGO 


Valley 
Offers  You 
/  Lower  Prices 
^Finest  Quality 
/Freight  Paid 
4  Free  Containers 
/Credit  Terms 


at 

►  Money-Saving 
Prices 

Get  your  auto,  truck 
T  and  tractor  oil  direct 
from  the  big  Valley  Oil 
Co.,  in  business  62  years.  For 
less  money  you  receive  the  finest  oil  you  ever  put  in  your 
motor.  We  pay  freight — furnish  containers  and  faucets 
free.  Liberal  Credit  terms.  Valley  has  thousands  of  satis¬ 
fied  customers  who  buy  year  after  year-— and  SAVE 
MONEY.  Join  them  and  make  your  dollar  go  farther. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  NO  PAY ! 

Valley  Oil  is  refined  from  100%  pure  paraffin 
base  crudes.  It  must  be  good,  for  you  use  it  before  you 
pay  us.  You  are  the  judge.  We  guarantee  absolute  satis¬ 
faction  or  no  pay!  You  take  no  risk. 

rrun  UAU/  for  new  low  prices,  proof  of  performance,  ana 
OKiniLa  PflU  Ww  ail  particulars.  No  obligation.  Write  today. 

VALLEY  OIL  COMPANY,  Department  324 

414  SUPERIOR  AVENUE  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Does  the  work  of  many  men 

Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  saves  time,  labor  and 
expense.  See  it  demonstrated  on  such  jobs  us  culti¬ 
vating,  seeding,  harrowing,  plowing,  distributing 
fertiliser,  spraying,  mowing,  weeding ,  pulveriz¬ 
ing,  sawing  wood,  grinding  feed,  running  farm 
machines.  SEND  NOW  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  38-K 

3425  N.  5th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Planet  Jr. 

Garden  Tractor 


Fordson  Tractors 


Sales 
Service 
Parts 

Dealer  Erie  and  Niagara  Counties.  New  York— Write 
for  Catalog  new  and  used  Fordsons  and  Equipment. 

Kenmore  Motor  Co.  Inc.,  2971  Delaware  Ave.,  Kenmore.  N.  Y. 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  vonv  reoutrenients,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N-  J 

Is  Your  Income  Satisfactory? 

Mr.  Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  build  a  permanent 
profitable  business  by  devoting  full  time  to  selling 
Wiiitmer  Quality  Household  necessities  to  friends.  Ex¬ 
perience  un necessary .  We  teach  you  free.  Car  need¬ 
ed.  Many  Whitmer  dealers  make  $40  up  weekly.  Give 
age.  Write  today  for  Farmers’  Kvery-Day-Pay -Day-Plan. 

The  II.  C.  Wiiitmer  Co. 

Dept,  F,  Columbus,  Inti. 

n  O  On  Minnesota, 

B-  Kfcc  RUimh  North  Dakota, 
B  IlLik  liuunu  Montana, Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all  purposes,  size 
to  suit,  low  prices.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK. 

E.C.  Leedy,  Dept.  230,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

APractical.Proven  PowerCultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers. 

Florists, Nurserymen. Fruit  Growers. 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1005  33rd  Av.SE.Minneapolis.Minn. 

Black  Roof  COATING  AKr> 

In  5  gal.  kits.  X* 

Asphalt — Asbestos,  no  Tar. 

A.  S.  INGRAHAM  CO. 


Catalog 
Free 


GALLON 

Attleboro,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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IN  YOUR  OWN  HANDS 

'’S&eck  c&eA? 


GREATER  VALUES 


Fc 


OR  your  own  protection  SEE  the  quality  and  construction  of  the 
tires  you  buy.  Firestone  Service  Dealers  have  sections  cut  from  Firestone 
Tires — special  brand  mail  order  tires  and  others. 

Take  these  tire  sections  IN  YOUR  OWN  HANDS — examine  them  — 

compare  the  Gum-Dipped  body — the  thickness 
of  the  tire  and  above  all  the  patented  construc¬ 
tion  giving  Two  Extra  Cord  Plies  Under  the 
Tread. 

You  Get  These  Extra  Values  at  No  Addi- 
tional  Cost — 

Gum-Dipped  Cords — 

Strong, tough,  sinewy  cord  body  which  assures 

long  tire  life.  A  patented  Firestone  feature. 

Two  Extra  Cord  Plies  Under  theTread — 

Increase  tire  strength  and  give  greater  pro¬ 
tection  against  punctures  and  blowouts. 

Non-Skid  Tread — 

Scientifically  designed  Non-Skid  gives  greater 

traction  and  safe,  quiet,  slow  wear. 

Make  your  own  comparisons  —  you  alone 
be  the  judge  of  the  Extra  Values  you  get  in 
Firestone  Tires  —  at  prices  no  higher  than 
special  brand  lines. 

Call  on  the  Firestone  Service  Dealer  in 
your  community  today. 


FIRESTONE  do  not  manufacture  tires  under  special 
brand  names  for  mail  order  houses  and  others  to 
distribute  —  Special  Brand  tires  are  made  without 
the  manufacturer’s  name.  They  are  sold  without  his 
guarantee  or  responsibility  for  service. 


"THE  TIRE  THAT  TAUGHT 
THRIFT  TO  MILLIONS" 


4 


EACH 

WHEN 

BOUGHT 

IN 

PAIRS 


COMPARE  CONSTRUCTION,  QUALITY  and  PRICE 


Make 

of  Car 

Tire 

Size 

Firestone 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 
Each 

Firestone 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 
Per  Pair 

Ford. . \ 

4.40-21 

$4.79 

$9.3© 

Chevrolet  / 

Chevrolet.. 

4.50-20 

5.35 

10.38 

Ford . . 

4.50-21 

5.43 

10.54 

Ford- . 1 

Chevrolet  1 
Whippet.,  f 
Plym’th  ..J 

4.75-19 

6.33 

12.32 

Erskine— \ 
Plym’tb 

4.75-20 

6.43 

12.48 

Chandler 
DeSoto .... 

Dodge _ 

Durant.... 
Gr.  Paige 
Pontiac.... 
Roosevelt 
Willys-K. 

5.00-19 

6.65 

12.90 

5.00-20 

6.75 

13.10 

IN  ash _ / 

Nash . .  !■ 

Olds ’bile  J 

5.00-21 

6.98 

13.54 

Buick  M.  j 
Chevrolet  [ 
Olds’hile  J 

5.25-18 

7-53 

14.60 

Make 
of  Car 


Buick _ 


Stu’b’k’r 

Auburn _ 

Jordan  .... 
Reo _ 


Stu’b’k’r 
Gardner.. 
Marmon.. 
Oakland.. 
Peerless  .. 

Chrysler.. 
Stu’b’k’r 
Viking _ 

Stu’b’k’r 

Franklin 

Hudson... 

Hup’bile.. 

La  Salle  .. 
Packard .. 


Pierce  A.. 

Buick _ 

Pierce  A.. 


Tire 

Size 


5.25-21 


5.50-18 


5.50-19 


6.00-18 

H.D. 


6.00-19 

H.D. 


6.00-20 

H.D. 

6.00-21 

H.D. 

6.00-22 
H.D. 

6.50-19 

H.D. 


Firestone 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 
Each 


$8.15 

8.35 

8.48 

10.85 

10.85 

10.95 

11.10 

11.60 

12.30 


Firestone 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 
Per  Pair 


$15.82 

16.20 

16.46 

20.66 

21.04 

21.24 

21.54 

22.50 

23°86 


Mako 

of  Car 

Tire 

Size 

Firestone 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 
Each 

6.50-20 

II.D. 

7.00-20 

H.D. 

$12.65 

14.65 

Cadillac ..  j 
Lincoln— 
Packard  ..  J 

Firestone 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 
Per  Pair 


$24.54 

28.42 


TRUCK  and  BUS  TIRES 


Tire  Size 


30x5  H.D . 

32x6  II.D . 

34x7  H.D. . 

36x8  H.D. . 

6.00-20  H.D. 

6.50- 20  H.D. 

7.50- 20  H.D. 
9.00-20  H.D. 
9.75-20  H.D. 


Firestone 
Oldfield  Type 
Cash  Price  • 
Each 


$15.45 

26.50 
36.40 

51.65 

14.50 
16.30 
26.45 

46.50 

61.65 


Firestone 
Oldfield  Type 
Cash  Price 
Per  Pair 


$29-96 

51.00 

70.60 

100.20 

28.14 

31.62 

51.60 

90.40 

120.00 


J^Uien  to  ike  "VOICE  OF  FIRESTONE*4  Gvery  ^Monday  cMicjld  Over  cH.  J).  G.  cKatLonwide  cMetwork 


firestone 

TIRES  •  TUBES  •  BATTERIES  •  BRAKE  LINING  •  SPARK  PLUGS  •  RIMS  •  ACCESSORIES 

Call  on  the  Firestone  Service  Dealer  in  Your  Community  .  ■  ■  He  Will  Save  You  Money  and  Serve  You  Better 
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Testing,  Seed  Corn 

By  James  Godkin 


In  Virginia 


CLASS  of  corn  where  tests  are  made 
for  both  germination  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  diseases  has  been  entered  at 
the  Virginia  State  Corn  and  Grain 
the  past  11  years.  This 
been  designated  “Utility 
Class.”  We  have  noted  many  times  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  the  improvement  made  in  this  class  of 
corn  in  some  years,  as  compared  with  other  years 
when  no  improvement  was  noted,  or  where  the  corn 
exhibited  in  one  year  was  even  inferior  in  quality 
to  that  exhibited  in  another  previous  year. 

We  must  realize  that  seed  corn  im- _ 

provement  work  is  a  slow  and  gradual 
process  upward,  and  that  slackening  of 
the  pace,  or  let-ups  in  such  an  improve¬ 
ment  program,  can  often  offset  much  of 
the  good  already  accomplished.  Off 
seasons  like  1927,  192S,  1929,  and  1930, 
produced  quantities  of  inferior  corn  in 
Virginia.  Much  of  the  trouble  in  1930 
was  brought  about  by  the  extremely 
dry  weather  and  subsequent  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  for  crop  production. 

However,  even  in  extreme  seasons, 
recommended  practices  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  seed  corn  will  accomplish  much 
good.  In  fact,  it  is  very  necessary  that 
these  practices  be  followed  every  year 
if  the  best  seed  corn  it  to  be  produced. 

As  proof  of  this,  your  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  -12  10-ear 
white  entries,  and  33  10-ear  yellow 
entries  exhibited  in  1932,  there  were 
99  dead  kernels  or  those  which  failed 
to  germinate  at  all.  In  addition  to  this 
there  were  ISO  kernels  which  showed 
either  a  weak  or  very  weak  germina¬ 
tion.  When  such  a  condition  is  true  of 
our  best  show  corn,  and  these  “utility” 
entries  are  representative  samples  of 
Virginia’s  best  corn,  we  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  is  work  to  be  done 
on  the  corn  of  the  average  grower. 

These  conditions  mentioned  have  been 
caused  largely  by  improper  curing,  un¬ 
due  exposure  to  freezing  weather  and 
to  rot  diseases. 

Varying  amounts  of  Diplodia  and 
Fusarium,  two  kinds  of  rot  diseases, 
were  noted  in  these  entries.  The 
Fusarium  type  of  rot  produces  pinkish 
ears,  and  rotted  kernels  are  usually 
scattered  over  the  ear,  sometimes  in¬ 
volving  the  major  part  of  the  ear.  On 
the  germinator  the  kernels  are  also 
pink  in  color  and  in  many  cases  fail 
to  germinate.  In  the  case  of  Diplodia 
rot,  a  white  mold  is  produced  between 
Ihe  rows  of  kernels,  progressing  either 
from  the  tip  downward  or  from  the 
butt  upward.  Ears  infected  with  this 
rot  are  light  in  weight  and  on  the 
germinator  the  kernels  have  a  black 
and  white  color  and  often  fail  to 
germinate. 

selection  and  seed  treat- 
materially  in  the  control 
It  is  best  to  test  for 
and  the  presence  of 
diseases  first,  however,  and  then  follow 
this  step  with  seed  treatment  using 
the  recommended  mercury  dusts  now 
sold  on  the  market  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  past  years  our  certified  varie¬ 
ties  of  corn  have  performed  much 
better  than  the  varieties  of  non-certified 
best  always.  Test  your 
Don’t  guess  about  it. 


where  hundreds  are  now  in  operation,  most  of  them 
seasonally  although  a  surprising  percentage  find  it 
possible  to  continue  to  operate  throughout  the  entire 
year. 

There  are  probably  few  persons  owning  an  automo¬ 
bile  and  having  families  who  have  not  at  some  time 
stopped  at  one  or  more  of  the  many  roadside  stands 
along  the  highways  of  Massachusetts.  There  are 
many  who  buy  a  goodly  portion  of  their  fresh 
country  produce  in  this  manner.  The  roadside  stand 


Type  of  germinator  used  for  community  testing  of  corn  in  Virginia  and  at  the  State 
Corn  and  (train  Show  held  in  Marion,  Virginia,  January  21-22,  1932.  This  is  called 
the  rag-doll  community  germinator.  iSote  the  corn  growing  over  the  tops  of  the  rag- 
dolls  just  before  the  readings  for  germination  and  the  presence  of  diseases  are  made. 


Germinator 
incut  will  aid 
of  these  rots, 
germination 


of  miles  distant,  and  purchased  in  the  wholesale 
market. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  leading  up  to  the 
popular  demand  for  some  means  of  identifying  those 
roadside  stands  which  deal  chiefly  in  products  of  the 
Massachusetts  farm.  The  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Agriculture  defines  a  farmer's  roadside  market 
as  a  place  of  business  on  a  plot  of  land,  convenientlv 
located  by  a  traveled  road,  where  sales  are  made 
direct  to  the  consumer  and  the  majority  of  tin- 
products  are  farm  products  or  food  and  other 
commodities  which  the  farmer  and  his  family  have 

_ produced  in  Massachusetts.  These 

Massachusetts-grown  goods  are  either 
produced  on  the  owner’s  premises  or 
purchased  direct  from  the  original 
producer  or  farmer’s  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  Department  is  authorized 
by  law  to  lease  to  the  operators  of  such 
markets,  upon  application,  an  identify¬ 
ing  sign.  It  is  intended  for  display  at 
the  place  of  business  of  the  lessee  in 
conformity  with  regulations  of  the 
Public  Works  Department  governing 
the  display  of  roadside  signs  in 
Massachusetts.  To  obtain  and  to  retain 
this  sign  which  is  issued  yearly,  tiie 
operator  of  the  market  must  comply 
with  certain  requirements  of  the  De¬ 
partment.  Briefly  summed  up  these 
specify  that  the  lessee’s  farm  loadside 
market  must  be  located  sufficiently  far 
away  form  the  highway  to  provide 
parking  space  without  menace  to  pass¬ 
ing  cars:  it  must  be  neat  and  clean ;  all 
goods  offered  for  sale  must  be  honestly 
displayed  and  of  good  quality:  a 
majority  of  such  goods  must  lie  farm 
products  produced  on  the  lessee’s  own 
farm  or  bought  direct  from  the  original 
Massachusetts  producr  or  farmer's 
cooperative  association. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  indicates 
that  the  ideal  roadside  stand  is  an 
asset  to  both  producer  and  consumer. 
It  is  located  on  a  well-traveled  high¬ 
way  and  preferably  at  a  point  permit¬ 
ting  a  view  for  several  hundred  feet 
distant.  It  is  situated  a  reasonable 
distance  from  the  highway  and  has 
approaches  long  enough  and  sufficiently 
well  graded  to  permit  a  car  traveling 
at  average  speed  to  leave  the  highway 
and  return  to  the  farmers’  washroom  or 
packing  house  to  facilitate  the  economi¬ 
cal  handling  of  produce.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  be  attractive  and  afford 
means  of  displaying  its  products  to 
the  best  advantage  with  proper  facili¬ 
ties  for  sanitation  and  refrigeration 
of  such  products  as  require  it.  It  has 
courteous  and  intelligent  attendants 
who  have  a  personal  interest  in  its 
profitable  operation. 

If  you  are  a  producer  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  and  now  operate  or  consider 
operating  a  roadside  market  the  fore¬ 
going  may  offer  something  of  value 
for  your  consideration. 

W.  E.  MALOXEY. 


Showing  the  results  of  germination  tests  on  6S  ears  of  corn  entered  in  the  iiTJtility,, 
class  of  the  State  Corn  and  (Train  Show  at  Marion,  Virginia  January  21-22,  1932. 
J\  otc  that  there  are  portions  of  nine  of  the  rag-dolls  opened  and  ready  for  the  making 
of  the  readings.  Portions  of  seven  yellow  and  tico  white  entries  are  shoivn.  There 
tccre  a  total  of  81  dead  kernels  in  the  68  ears  represented  on  these  rag-doll  ger - 
initiators.  It  pays  to  test  the  pei'formance  of  your  corn  before  planting. 


pays  to  use  '(lie 
before  planting. 


corn.  It 
seed  corn 


Farmers’  Roadside  Markets 

The  present  age  of  automobile  travel  has  led 
many  farmers  to  adopt  a  means  of  merchandising 
previously  impossible.  The  roadside  stand  method 
of  dealing  directly  with  the  consumer  has  occupied 
'the  serious  consideration  of  many  producers.  Many 
have  tried  it  and  failed  to  find  it  profitable  for 
various  reasons.  Some  have  found  it  very  much 
worth  while,  building  up  an  excellent  business.  It 
is  probable  that  the  chief  reasons  for  success  are : 
Location  on  a  well-traveled  highway;  accessibility 
to  passing  autoists;  a  proper  variety  and  quality  of 
goods  attractively  displayed  and  reasonably  priced. 
In  Massachusetts  the  plan  has  developed  to  a  point 


idea  was  originated  as  a  means  of  establishing 
direct  producer  to  consumer  contract.  It  offers  many 
advantages  over  other  and  more  familiar  methods 
of  merchandising.  It  eliminates  certain  selling  costs. 
It  offers  to  consumers  a  reasonable  guarantee  of 
the  freshness  they  desire  in  dairy  products,  dressed 
poultry  and  eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Funda¬ 
mentally  it  is  a  reasonable  and  sound  method  of 
merchandising. 

In  the  growth  of  this  business,  as  is  true  of  most 
others,  certain  evil  practices  have  developed.  All 
roadside  stands  are  not  legitimate  purveyors  of  farm 
products  direct  to  consumers.  Many  are  merely 
retail  stands  without  the  expense  and  restrictions 
under  which  our  town  or  city  markets  operate.  Fre¬ 
quently  they  offer  products  inferior  in  freshness  and 
desirability  to  those  we  could  procure  at  Hie  corner 
store.  Such  stands  as  these  may  be  the  dumping 
ground  for  inferior  products,  originating  thousands 


guide  them 
just  ahead, 
siveness  of 


Lessons  From  Book  of  Nature 

Every  human  being  reaches  places  in 
life  when  they  wish  they  might  take  a 
leaf  from  the  book  of  experience  to 
over  the  uncharted  course  which  lies 
Many  times  youth  with  all  the  impul- 
inexperience,  plunges  ahead  into  un¬ 
known  fields  careless  of  the  advice  of  those  who 
have  traversed  those  same  fields  and  found  many 
pitfalls  for  hastening,  untrained  feet.  They  are  very 
sure  they  will  be  able  to  meet  and  conquer  the  forces 
which  have  overthrown  others.  We  may  find  in  the 
Bible,  if  we  will,  the  story  of  every  experience 
through  which  most  mortals  have  passed  and  the 
lessons  are  plain  if  we  desire  to  profit  by  them.  We 
may  also  learn  much  to  help  us  from  the  pages  of 
the  great  book  of  nature,  ever  spread  before  us,  the 
pages  being  turned  day  by  day  as  the  seasons  and 
years  pass.  How  heedless  we  are  of  those  lessons. 
Like  a  healthy  active  boy,  eager  to  get  away  from 
his  books  and  out  into  the  sunshine,  so  we  rush 
away  from  those  things  in  nature  which  “preach  to 
us  forever  in  tones  of  love,  and  write  manuscripts 
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illuminated  with  stars  and  flowers.” 

When  a  hoy  I  used  to  spend  hours  watching  the 
ground  squirrels  as  they  gathered  their  Winter 
supply  of  food  and  stored  it  safely  away  from 
enemies  and  frost.  Day  after  day  during  the  Autumn, 
while  the  red  squirrel  frisked  up  and  down  trees  and 
chattered,  scolded  and  quarreled  with  the  other 
squirrels  and  birds,  robbing  a  nest  of  eggs  when 
opportunity  offered,  the  chipmunk  kept  about  his 
task  of  saving  for  the  days  when  he  could  not  find 
food  for  the  taking.  They  found  many  moments  of 
leisure  to  rest  in  the  sunshine  on  a  branch,  a  large 
stone  or  best  loved  spot  of  all,  the  rail  of  an  old 
cedar  fence  which  was  hollow,  and  where  at  the 
first  approach  of  real  danger  they  disappeared  from 


for  gas  and  refreshments  and  repairs,  and  these 
must  be  paid  for  in  honest  dollars  that  have  been 
produced  by  the  labor  of  earnest  hands  and  brains. 
Some  who  spend  them  thoughtlessly  may  have  ac¬ 
quired  them  as  I  secured  the  store  of  nuts,  by  dis¬ 
honorable  and  cowardly  means,  but  they  can  never 
enjoy  the  spending  as  can  the  one  who  has  honestly 
earned  them.  Those  who  acquire  wealth  unjustly, 
who  give  little  thought  to  the  suffering  and  un¬ 
happiness  they  cause  others,  may  sometime  wish 
they  could  return  it  to  those  who  had  honestly 
earned  it,  as  I  have  so  often  wished  I  could  return 
the  store  of  nuts  taken  from  the  rightful  owner. 

Maine  o.  b.  griffin. 


at  all  suit- 
part  of  the 


sight,  but  each  day  when  weather  was 
able  they  could  be  seen  engaged  for  a 
time,  providing  for  future  needs. 

Once  in  a  moment  of  thoughtlessness  I  decided  to 
explore  the  underground  domain  of  one  of  these  busy 
little  fellows.  It  was  quite  a  task  to 
dig  away  the  earth  and  not  lose  the 
winding  passage  which  led  to  the 
Winter  quarters  but  we  succeeded  in 
doing  this  and  robbing  the  little  chap 
of  his  hard-earned  stores.  This  was 
many  years  ago,  but  it  has  brought  me 
many  unpleasant  moments,  when  I 
have  recalled  my  absolute  selfishness 
and  greed  in  appropriating  the  well- 
earned  fruits  of  labor  of  even  an  inno- 
<  ent  squirrel,  and  leaving  him  to  starve 
during  the  cold  Winter  months.  The 
lesson  taught  me  one  thing;  that  to 
take  the  property  of  another  by  force, 
skill  or  any  means  whatsoever,  without 
giving  an  honest  equivalent,  was  a 
cowardly,  dishonorable  act,  one  of 
which  any  honest  man  or  woman 
should  ever  be  ashamed.  Yet  we  see 
all  about  us  those  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  deprive  others,  less  fortunate  in 
ability  and  resources  than  themselves, 
of  that  which  they  have  honestly  ac¬ 
quired  for  their  own  use. 

As  many  of  you  may  never  have  been 
guilty  of  destroying  the  home  and  store 
of  a  ground  squirrel  I  must  tell  you 
what  I  found.  The  passage  extended 
underground  downward  for  about  four 
feet.  When  it  had  reached  a  depth  of 
about  2V2  feet  it  was  enlarged  to  nearly 
twice  its  former  size  and  led  upward 
on  a  slight  incline  to  a  depth  of  two 
feet.'  Here  in  a  branch  tunnel  extend¬ 
ing  a  short  way  from  the  main  one  we 
found  the  toilet.  A  foot  further  in  an¬ 
other  tunnel  we  found  the  pantry.  An 
excavation  as  large  or  larger  than  a 
peck  measure  had  been  made.  This 
was  filled  with  beechnuts,  hazelnuts, 
buckwheat  and  a  number  of  small 
apples.  Many  of  the  nuts  were  shelled. 

I  took  out  over  six  quarts  of  the  nuts. 

Just  a  hit  beyond  the  pantry  was  the 
bedchamber,  a  room  nearly  as  large 
as  the  pantry  and  filled  with  dried 
leaves.  The  bedroom  was  about  six 
inches  higher  than  the  lowest  level.  If 
moisture  ran  down  the  passage  it 
drained  out  at  the  lowest  point  and  the 
bed  would  always  be  dry.  In  starting 
the  passage  from  the  outside  the  en¬ 
trance  was  located  so  that  there  was 
little  danger  of  much  water  running 
down  to  the  rooms  below.  Who  taught 
this  little  creature  how  to  provide  for 
himself  in  so  comfortable  a  manner, 
and  endowed  him  with  this  wisdom  to 
gather  for  his  needs  when  Winter 
storms  and  cold  would  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  live  without  this 
wise  provision? 

We  cannot  help  contrast  the  behavior 
of  this  provident  little  squirrel  with 
that  of  his  brother  the  red  squirrel. 

He  allows  an  'abundance  of  nuts  to  lie 
on  the  ground  ungathered  except  for 
an  occasional  mood  when  he  will  store 
a  few  in  some  hollow  tree,  or  pile  them 
in  piles  on  the  ground  and  cover  them 
with  leaves,  often  where  he  cannot  find 
them,  or  only  to  forget  them,  and  then 
when  Winter  winds  are  too  cold  for 
him  to  venture  forth,  he  must  go 
hungry  for  days,  or  starve,  if  the  cold 
spell  lasts  too  long.  Sometimes  he  will 
make  his  way  to  the  farmer’s  barn 
where  he  will  steal  what  he  needs  and 
destroy  much  more  that  he  does  not 
need.  He  was  too  busy  having  a  good 
time  during  the  sunny  days  of  Autumn, 
playing  or  fighting  with  other  small 
animals  and  birds,  then  when  the  days 
of  adversity  come  he  must  go  hungry 
or  live  on  the  bounties  of  others  who 
are  kind  enough  to  share  with  him.  or 
he  must  steal  or  starve. 

Most  of  us  recall  the  fable  of  the 
grasshopper  and  the  ant.  The  grass¬ 
hopper  could  not  believe  it  possible 
that  the  sunshine  and  Summer  skies 
would  not  always  last,  but  when  too 
late  lie  found  that  none  would  feed 
him  just  to  hear  him  sing.  Song  and 
music  has  its  place;  it  would  be  a 
dreary  world  without  them,  but  one 
may  sing  at  his  work,  in  fact  he  should, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  to  find  happi¬ 
ness  in  honest  toil.  True  happiness  is 
not  found  without  a  just  measure  of 
honest  constructive  toil.  One  cannot 
always  roll  happily  along  in  a  shiny 
automobile;  we  must  stop  occasionally 


Thoughts  from  a  Finger  Lakes  Farm 

Up  from  Chesapeake  Bay  came  the  moisture.  From 
the  Hudson  Bay,  swept  the  cold  blasts.  Upon  the 
Finger  Lakes  region  descended  the  frost  giants. 


This  is  the  Canterbury  Bell  side  of  the  Driveicay  Border 


Large,  decorative  snowflakes  heralded  the  approach. 
The  shrubbery  and  vines  became  trasformed. 
Scattered  dandelions  lifted  sunny  faces  and  heeded 
not  the  warning  any  more  than  did  motor  cars  that, 
traveled  freely  along  State  roads  and  by-roads. 
‘Twas  but  a  “sugar  snow”  so  welcome  in  March 
“sugar  bushes.”  The  liquid  gurgle  of  the  increasing 
flocks  of  wild  geese  was  not  silenced.  Not  till  darkness 
fell  on  Sunday,  March  0,  did  our  long-delayed  Winter 
open  the  attack  in  lashing  fury.  Early  Spring  song 
birds  that  had  been  reported  must  have  been  almost, 
“snowed  under”  in  their  evergreen  tree  and  hedge 
retreats.  Electric  lights  blinked,  then  blinked  some 
more  and  finally  left  total  darkness  as  the  wet  snow 
weighted  electric  wires  and  poles  to  the  breaking 
point.  Then  drier  and  drier  became  the  falling  snow 
as  the  cold  drafts  carried  it  swirling  about  and  the 
Alfalfa  and  wheat  fields  lay  shivering  in  most  places 
while  the  drifts  piled  higher  and  higher  in  road¬ 
ways  and  creek  beds,  along  fence  rows  and  in  barn¬ 
yards  reputed  to  be  “sheltered” 
through  the  memory  of  old  inhabitants. 
Pumps  and  watering  trough,  in  many 
instances,  were  buried  beneath  a  solid 
whiteness  that  challenged  strong  mus¬ 
cles.  One  farmer  declared  that  a  half- 
moon-sliaped  drift  of  snow,  20  feet 
deep,  covered  his  barnyard  watering 
trough. 

Monday  brought  naught  but  “a 
whirl  dance  of  the  blinding  storm.” 
Most  telephones  and  radios  were  silent. 
Automobiles,  stranded  in  the  unex¬ 
pected  violence  of  Sunday  night’s 
storm,  remained  with  drifts  accumulat¬ 
ing  about  them  till  Wednesday.  The 
chief  of  police,  in  one  village  at  least, 
rescued  25  occupants  of  such  cars  and 
housed  .them  in  the  village  fire  depart¬ 
ment  quarters  till  Wednesday,  when 
some  of  the  main  highways  began  to  be 
opened.  The  first  job  of  the  snowplows- 
was  to  get  these  marooned  ears  to  one 
side  of  the  road  by  the  help  of  tractors 
and  hand  labor.  This  occasioned  much 
delay.  From  Sunday  night  till  Wednes- 
da.v,  university  and  city  workers  from 
interurban  homes  and  travelers  to 
other  points,  waited  day  and  night  in 
the  stations  for  trains  long  overdue, 
or  made  repeated  parades  from  near 
homes  or  hotels  to  the  station  when 
some  false  rumor  of  an  approaching 
was  circulated.  Two  engines 
necessary  to  make  the  normal 
on  Wednesday  when  once  the 
were  somewhat  cleared.  Even 

and 


The  other  side  of  the  peony  bed,  Gladacres,  1931.  This  is  the  peony  side  of  the 
Canterbury  Bell  border,  alony  the  drive  to  the  barn. 


Some  Reyal  Lilies  at  Gladacres,  1931. 


Red  and  white  stripes  of  the  Flay — red,  Crimson  Glow;  the  white  is  Lily  White. 
In  the  • upper  left  hand  corner  is  the  field  of  blue  cornfloicers,  Centaurea,  and  the 

ichite  Gladioli  for  the  stars. 


train 
were 
trips 
tracks 

then,  the  automatic  signal  system 
dispatch  service  remained  useless. 

During  each  of  these  days,  our  rural 
postmen  somehow,  anyhow,  reached  the 
village  post  office  and  there  awaited 
the  trains  that  arrived  not.  Late,  on 
Monday,  facing  the  whirling  snow,  our 
postman  made  his  way,  on  foot,  to¬ 
ward  home  and  delivered,  en  route, 
the  left-over  mail  to  the  fortunate 
dwellers  on  the  postman’s  homeward 
path.  With  icicles  encircling  his  chin 
and  hanging  on  his  eyebrows,  he  ar¬ 
rived  with  enough  breath  to  pass  a 
jolly  remark  as  he  handed  the  mail  in 
at  the  farmhouse  door.  Then  a  little 
mail  gradually  came  to  the  village 
and,  gradually,  with  horse  and  cutter 
and  on  foot,  these  plucky  postmen  en¬ 
larged  their  circuit.  However,  for  a 
week  or  longer,  many  homes  received 
no  mail. 

The  liquid  gurgle  of  the  numerous 
wild  geese  and  the  open  brooklet 
hushed,  but  the  kerosene  lamp  incuba¬ 
tor  burned  steadily  and  the  steady 
incubation  of  eggs  was  uninterrupted. 
We  were  sure  that  Spring  had  been 
but  temporarily  blown  away  or  buried 
under  the  snowdrifts.  The  rural  elec¬ 
tric  incubators  were  destined  to  a 
forced  change  of  hatching  plans.  One 
man  lost  5,000  prospective  baby  chicks 
when  the  current  failed.  We  "felt  the 
uncertainties  of  a  rural  electric  light 
might  easily  prove  a  disappointing 
mother  for  baby  chick  incubation. 
Likewise  were  we  very  content  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  reliable  coal  range  for 
cooking  and  water  heating  during  these 
months.  The  coal  furnace,  too,  beat 
back  the  cold  effectively.  A  thoroughly 
modern  village  hotel  suffered  much  in¬ 
convenience  for  heat  and  cooking 
possibilities  while  the  storm  held  the 
electric  current  prisoner.  We  also  ap¬ 
preciated  our  ready-at-liand  human 
power  for  laundry.  The  water  was  all 
hot  so  we  just  pushed  the  electric 
washer  to  one  side  and  pulled  in  the 
hand  machine  and  wringer  and  began 
efficient  operations  by  brightly  burning 
kerosene  lamps.  The  old  “flatirons” 
performed  faithful  service  while  the 
hot  oven  turned  out  good  things  to  eat. 
When  the  electric  lights  flashed  on.  at 
evening  of  the  third  day,  every  lamp 
for  every  room,  and  every  need,  was 
ready  for  a  match  but  we  did  find  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  settling  upon  our 
faces  as  that  flash  of  light  shone  down 
upon  us  in  the  early  evening  hour.  The 
cows  were  being  milked  by  daylight 
and  the  lantern  hung  idly  by.  When 
Spring  daylight  and  dark  are  so  nearly 
equal,  Winter  dare  not  tarry  long.  So, 
(Continued  on  page  3S8) 
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Insects  Are  Their  Own  Worst  Enemy 

I  am  sending  some  specimens  of  insects.  Will  you 
tell  me  what  they  are.  something  about  them  and  if 
they  are  destructive  or  not?  Every  Fall  and  early 
Winter  I  collect  a  number  of  cocoons,  and  keep  them 
to  watch  their  development  into  the  beautiful  moths 
and  butterflies.  I  had  a  large  cocoon,  which  I  think 
would  have  been  a  Cecropia  moth.  This  I  placed  in 
the  kitchen  window,  and  had  not  taken  it  outside  as 
vet,  I  usually  put  them  all  out  of  doors  during  the 
Winter  months.  A  few  days  ago  these  insects  began 
emerging  from  one  end  of  this  cocoon.  This  morning 


1  lie  fine  Cecropia  moth  ichich  had  been  destroyed  by  a 

parasite. 

I  cut  open  the  cocoon  very  carefully  and  found  the 
larva  still  alive.  The  entire  body  was  just  surrounded 
by  a  structure  made  in  cells  which  made  one  think 
of  honeycomb  cells.  Each  one  of  these  cells  con¬ 
tained  one  of  these  insects,  all  nearly  ready  to  come 
out.  This  cocoon  was  found  in  an  apple  orchard. 

Pennsylvania  r.  w.  r. 

There  are  over  half  a  million  known  species  of 
insects.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
probably  a  million  more  species  still  unknown. 
Truly,  the  earth  is  everywhere  teeming  with  these 
tiny  creatures,  which  must  find  food  and  find  it  in 
abundance  in  order  to  maintain  themselves  on  the 
earth.  It  is  this  incessant  and  persistent  search  for 
food  by  these  multitudinous  forms  that  eventually 
results  in  trouble  for  the  human  race.  Insects  attack 
everything  that  man  attempts  to  grow;  the  food  he 
stores  in  his  warehouses  and  homes,  the  timbers  of 
his  dwellings  and  the  very  fabrics  with  which  he 
clothes  his  body.  They  increase  enormously  fast,  and 
oftentimes  threaten  to  destroy  everything  we  have 


Dead  tomato  “ worm ’’  with  cocoons  of  a  parasite  attached 

to  its  body. 

planted  on  our  farms.  During  the  past  Summer, 
swarms  of  locusts  appeared  in  certain  Western 
States  and  ate  up  nearly  everything  green  in  the 
fields  during  their  migrations  across  the  country.  If 
it  were  not  for  certain  forces  in  nature  which  work 
quietly  in  ways  unknown  to  us,  and  little  suspected 
by  us,  these  tiny  animals  would  overwhelm  us,  and 
take  possession  of  the  earth.  One  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  forces  in  nature  working  to  check  the  increase 
of  these  millions  of  insects  is  insects  themselves.  It 
sounds  like  a  flat  contradiction,  but  it  is  true  that 
insects  are  their  own  worst  enemy. 

In  that  great  group  of  insects  to  which  the  ants, 
bees  and  wasps  belong,  there  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  tiny  wasp-like  insects  that  live  wholly 
upon  other  insects  as  parasites.  It  is  these  tiny 
parasites  working  quietly  and  incessantly  that  must 
be  reckoned  among  our  best  friends  in  the  fight 
against  the  ravages  of  these  insect  enemies  of  ours. 

The  letter  and  specimens  of  P.  W.  It.  gives  us  an 
excellent  example  of  the  work  of  these  wasp-like 
parasites.  The  fine  Cecropia  caterpillar  had  been 
attacked  by  a  parasite  and  several  eggs  laid  within 
its  body.  There  the  eggs  had  hatched  and  the  small 
grubs  of  the  parasite  had  lived  within  the  body  of 
the  caterpillar.  finally  causing  its  death,  but  not 
until  it  had  spun  its  cocoon.  We  shall  not  give  the 
long  scientific  name  of  this  small  parasite  but  it  had 
a  black  body,  a  long  piercing  ovipositor 
for  thrusting  its  eggs  into  the  body  of 
the  caterpillar,  and  the  gauzy  wings  for 
flying  away  in  search  of  another  victim. 

We  are  including  some  interesting 
pictures  to  show  the  work  of  some 
other  insect  parasites.  They  are  legion 
in  number,  and  attack  all  sorts  of  in¬ 
sects  and  work  all  of  the  time,  for  they 
are  just  as  anxious  to  find  food  and 
live  as  any  of  the  other  animals  on  the 
earth.  The  large  green  caterpillar  on 
tomatoes  familiarly  known  as  the 
tomato  “worm.”  is  often  found  covered 
with  tiny  white  cocoons  resembling 
eggs  (Fig.  2).  Those  who  are  wise  in 


the  ways  of  insects  know  at  once  that  these  cocoons 
have  been  spun  by  the  tiny  grubs  of  a  parasite  which 
have  spent  their  lives  inside  of  the  body  of  the 
tomato  ^worin.”  In  this  particular  instance  there 
were  187  of  the  little  cocoons  on  the  caterpillar,  and 
some  had  fallen  off.  These  parasites  had  done  their 
work  well,  for  the  big  green  caterpillar  was  sick 
unto  death. 

In  Fig.  .“  we  show  the  dead  bodies  of  some  cabbage 
aphids,  each  with  a  tiny  circular  door  cut  out  of  its 
back.  The  body  of  each  aphid  is  greatly  swollen, 
for  the  tiny  parasite  which  lived  inside  caused  a 
whole  lot  of  trouble  and  sickness  for  its  host.  In 
this  case  but  one  parasite  lived  within  the  body  of 
a  single  aphid,  but  this  single  individual  was  quite 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  aphid  and  prevent  it  from 
further  injury  to  the  cabbages.  When  the  pai'asite 
became  grown  it  cut  its  door,  crawled  out  and  flew 
away  to  find  another  victim.  In  some  fields  of 
cabbage  badly  infested  with  this  aphid,  tliei'e  are 
often  thousands  of  the  dead  bodies,  each  with  its 
tiny  opening  from  which  the  parasite  lias  escaped. 
Such  instances  as  this  show  in  a  very  impressive 
way  the  great  good  work  of  these  parasites. 

In  some  years  the  army  worm  occurs  in  enormous 
numbers.  In  such  army  worm  years,  whole  fields  of 
v  heat,  corn.  oats,  barley  and  other  grains  are  often 
destroyed.  Usually,  when  the  army  of  “worms”  is 
marching  from  one  field  to  another  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  swarm  of  buzzing  flies  which  resemble  common 
house-flies.  On  examination,  however,  these  flies 
known  as  Tachina  flies,  are  quite  different  from  the 
house-fly,  and  have  very  different  habits  from  that 
common  insect.  If  the  Tachina  flies  ai*e  carefully 
watched,  each  one  now  and  then  will  be  seen  to  dart 
down  and  deposit  its  white  egg  on  the  body  of  one 
of  the  crawling  caterpillars  (Fig.  4).  Soon"  the  egg 
hatches  and  the  tiny  maggot  bores  into  the  body  of 
the  army  worm,  and  lives  there  until  grown.  I-n  the 
meantime  the  poor,  sick  host  succumbs. 

These  few  instances,  out  of  thousands  of  similar 
ones,  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  insects  act  as 
their  own  worst  enemy.  glenn  w.  herrick. 


Cabbage  Nets  Farmers  Over  Hundred 
Dollars  Per  Acre 

By  Wendell  C.  Walker 

Johnson  County  occupies  a  mountainous  portion  of 
the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Tennessee.  Nestled  in 
the  beautiful  Unaka  range  is  Mountain  City,  a  great 
farming  centex*.  The  elevation  of  this  town  is  some 
2.500  feet  and  since  it  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
richest  soil  in  the  State,  it  is  especially  adapted  for 
the  growing  of  late  cabbage. 

Johnson  County  has  not  always  been  an  abundant 
producer  of  cabbage.  Two  years  ago  there  were  only 
three  cars  of  late  cabbage  shipped  to  the  market. 
East  year  there  were  27.  The  present  season  will 
probably  yield  25.  The  cabbage  industry  is  gradually 
taking  a  hold.  Most  of  the  Johnson  County  cabbage 
is  shipped  to  the  southern  retail  market.  ’  Birming¬ 
ham.  Alabama,  Atlanta.  Georgia,  and  Chattanooga. 
Tennessee,  are  the  principal  markets.  Some  of  the 
finest  and  sweetest  cabbage  to  be  found  is  grown  at 
Mountain  City.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  it.  The 
heads  are  so  firm  and  hard  that  they  stand  up  well 
when  shipped  in  ventilated  cars  during  cool  weather. 
Consequently,  this  saves  the  grower  much  expense 
since  the  bulk  shipment  does  not  require  c-i'ating  and 
refrigerated  cars. 

W.  P.  Davidson,  the  agricultural  agent  for  Johnson 
County,  makes  the  following  statement  in  regard  to 
the  growing  of  cabbage  at  Mountain  City :  “We  have 
been  very  successful  with  high  grade  certified  seed 
obtained  from  New  York  seed  dealers.  This  seed 
has  been  selected  four  years  before  it  is  put  on  the 
market.  The  cost  is  $10  a  pound,  and  it  is  worth  it. 
The  short-stemmed  Danish  Ball  Head  is  the  variety 
that  we  use.  In  the  highest  grade  strains  of  this 
variety  the  leaves  are  extremely  compact,  making 
the  head  very  firm  and  heavy.  One-half  pound  of 
seed  will  furnish  plants  sufficient  to  set  two  acres. 
Good  yields  run  from  10  to  12  tons  per  acre. 

"Th^actual  cash  invested  in  an  acre  of  cabbage  is 
less  than  $15.  Including  labor  and  rental  estimate, 
the  cost  per  acre  of  cabbage  is  $25.  Last  year  cabbage 
netted  the  growers  $18.50  per  ton.  This  year  it  is 
netting  them  $12.  Thus  an  acre,  with  a  yield  of  10 
tons,  will  net  the  grower  $120.” 

The  cabbage  is  shipped  in  box  cars  with  end 
ventilators.  Through  the  center  of  the  car  is  con¬ 
structed  a  ventilator  rack  three  feet  high  which 
allows  the  circulation  of  air  and  keeps  the  cabbage 
from  heating. 

The  plant  beds  are  sown  about  the  latter  part  of 
May  and  the  transplanting  is  done  around  the  first 
of  July.  The  cabbage  is  generally  mature  and  ready 
for  shipment  by  the  latter  part  of  September,  at 
which  time  the  weather  is  usually  cool  enough  to 
aid  in  the  movement.  The  shipping  season  lasts 
through  October.  Occasionally  severe  weather  oc¬ 
curs  during  the  latter  part  of  October  and  the  ship¬ 
ping  is  retarded  by  freezing.  A  frozen  cabbage  will 
usually  return  to  perfect  condition  if  not  handled 
during  the  freeze,  as  the  ground  will  draw  out  the 


freezes  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  warmer. 

Johnson  County  has  quite  a  reputation  on  the 
shipping  market  for  quality  products.  This  has 
been  established  by  the  careful  grading  of  all  pro¬ 
ducts  shipped.  The  growers  are  instructed  in  the 
cutting  and  thinning  of  cabbage,  and  only  a  very  few 
bring  poor  products  to  the  car.  All  of  the  cabbage 
is  carefully  graded  and  inferior  heads  are  rejected. 
Soft  heads,  hollow  stems,  mashed  heads,  over-ripe, 
over-sized,  or  extremely  small  material  is  discarded, 
the  market  prefers  hard  green  heads  weighing  from 
two  to  four  pounds  each. 

A  few  years  ago  Johnson  County  was  isolated  and 
had  very  little  in  the  way  of  cash  crops.  Today 


Parasitive  fly  with  its  eggs  attached  to  the  bodies  of 

army  worms. 

cabbage  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  leading  in¬ 
dustries,  ranking  favorably  with  Burley  tobacco  and 
Irish  potatoes.  These  products,  together  with  the 
daily  products,  sheep,  and  beef  cattle,  will  supply 
the  majority  of  the  farmers  with  a  certain  amount 
of  cash  throughout  the  year. 


Strawberry  Culture 

A  recent  query  related  to  strawberry  culture 
prompts  the  thought  that  others  may  be  having  the 
same  problems.  There  are  two  problems  in  straw¬ 
berry  culture,  both  essential,  yet  curiously  unlike. 
The  first  is  to  get  sufficient  growth  and  the  second 
is  what  to  do  with  too  profuse  growth.  The  man 
who  sets  a  couple  of  dozen  plants  in  his  back  yard, 
with  the  intention  of  raising  a  few  quarts  of  superior 
fruit  for  his  own  use,  may  well  grow  strawberries 
in  hills  alone,  by  cutting  off  all  runners  as  they 
develop,  but  using  the  hill  system  in  a  commercial 
patch  is  out  of  the  question,  as  the  constant  work 
of  removing  the  runners,  plus  the  restricted  yield, 
makes  it  too  expensive  even  though  the  fruits  are 
superior.  The  common  practice  is  to  lay  off  the 
ground  in  rows  from  three  to  four  feet  apart,  set 


A  Field  of  Johnson  County,  Tennessee,  Cabbage. 


Dead  bodies  of  the  cabbage  aphids  killed  by  a  parasite. 

the  plants  from  a  foot  to  IS  inches  apart  in  the  rows, 
train  runners  to  run  between  the  original  plants,  and 
thus  fill  out  the  row.  By  frequent  cultivation  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  the  runners  are  shoved  aside  from 
the  middles  by  the  cultivator  shovels.  The  patch 
must  be  hand  hoed  frequently,  thus  giving  another, 
opportunity  to  lay  the  runners  lengthwise  of  the  row. 

A  solid  row  from  a  foot  to  16  inches  in  width  is 
the  thing  the  grower  is  striving  to  produce  in  order 
to  attain  maximum  yield  along  with  fair  quality. 
Some  varieties  are  shy  plant  makers,  so  should  be 
encouraged  to  grow  profusely  by  applications  of 
commercial  fertilizer,  preferably  some  form  of 
nitrates.  I  prefer  sulphate  of  ammonia  spread  bv 
hand  around  but  not  too  close  to  the  newly-set  plants, 
and  either  hoed  in  or  washed  in  by  rains.  A  light 
application  between  the  rows  will  help,  but  the  main 
thing  is  to  encourage  the  mother  plant  to  throw  out 
many  runners.  Ordinarily  the  varieties  which  are 
noted  for  the  size  of  their  fruits  are  not  heavy  plant 
makers,  such  varieties  as  Howard  17,  (Premier),  Big 
Joe.  Gandy,  William  Belt,  being  examples  of  these. 
Other  varieties,  like  Senator  Dunlap,  Dr.  Burrill, 
Gibson  and  varieties  which  have  resulted  from 
crosses  of  these  are  very  heavy  plant  makers. 

The  first  problem,  that  of  getting  sufficient  growth 
of  runner  plants  to  fill  out  the  row,  is  more  or  less 
easily  solved  by  giving  an  abundance  of  plant  food 
high  in  nitrates,  but  the  second  problem,  that  of 
controlling  too  much  growth,  must  be  solved  In¬ 
considerable  determination  and  hard  work.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  more  strawberry  patches  are 
ruined  by  too  much  growth  than  by  too  little.  The 
amateur  grower  becomes  highly  de¬ 
lighted  with  his  beautiful  patch  of 
rows,  which  have  grown  so  profusely 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  run  the 
cultivator  between  the  rows  without 
tearing  out  many  plants,  and  that  he  is 
loth  to  do.  The  result  is  a  solid  patch 
with  no  room  between  the  rows  for  the 
pickers,  and  a  large  number  of  barren 
plants,  plus  a  still  larger  number  of 
plants  which  develop  only  the  primary 
and  secondary  berries,  with  all  others 
only  either  entirely  blasted  or  green¬ 
nosed  nubs  unfit  for  picking.  The  few 
which  do  ripen  are  so  small  as  to  be 
unsalable  at  any  price.  The  third  vear 
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GRAVELY 


“We  have  used  one  of  your  tractors  for  the  past  six 
years  and  think  it  the  best  we  have  ever  seen  work 
in  small  plants  or  in  celery  rows  set  24  inches  apart, 
or  when  it  gets  30  inches  tall.” 

That's  what  the  Twin  City  Celery  Co.,  of  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.,  thinks  of  the  GRAVELY.  This 
opinion  is  shared  by  thousands  of  experienced  growers 
the  world  over.  Why?  Because  such  features  as  the 
SINGLE  WHEEL  TRACTION  and  FRONT  TOOL 
HITCH  are  especially  appreciated  by  truck  growers. 
They  mean:  (1)  Increased  Traction:  (2)  Narrow  Row 
Cultivation;  (3)  Easier  Steering;  (4)  Closer,  More 
Accurate  Work;  (5)  No  Crop  Damage. 

A  postcard  brings  you  ALL  tbe  facts.  Mail  it 
today  for  Free  Booklet. 


TRACTOR-WOWER 


Gravely  Motor  Plow  &  Cult.  Co. 

Box  501  Dunbar,  W.  \ 


/nfSEs?#?.  Harrows 
\39-f  Seects ' 
Cultivates 
Mows 

Works  where  others  can  t~ 

Does  what  others  won't! 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


STRAWBERRIES 

THIS  SUMMER! 

Quantities  of  enormous  berries, 
simply  delicious  in  flavor  ! 

JULY  TO  NOVEMBER  IN  A  WORKLESS,  WEED¬ 
LESS,  MOISTURE  PROOF  STRAWBERRY  GAR¬ 
DEN  !  IF  YOU  PLANT  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFERS  OF  : 


25  Mammoth  Mastodon 

Everbearing  Strawberry 
Plants,  25  ft.  18-inch  heavy 
weight  Gator  Hide  Mulch 
paper,  2  ibs.  correct  mixture 
strawberry  fertilizer.  1  set 
of  instructions  on  how  to 
raise  a  big  crop  of 
strawberries  this  summer. 

for  .P?.S.t.I.,.a.i.d.  $2.00 


50  Mastodon  Everbearing 

Strawberry  plants,  50  feet 
18-inch  Alagator  Mulch 
Paper,  4  pounds  Correct 
Mixture  Strawberry  plant 
fertilizer,  1  set  of  instruc¬ 
tions  on  how  to  raise  a 
big  crop  of  Strawberries 
this  summer.  All  tf  Q  Cfl 
postpaid  for  .... 


100  Mastodon  Everbearing 

Strawberry  plants.  100  feet 
of  19-ineh  Alagator  Mulch 
paper,  8  lxninds  Correct 
Mixture  Strawberry  plant 
fertilizer,  1  Set  of  instruc¬ 
tions  on  bow  to  raise  a  big 
crop  of  strawberries  this 
summer.  All  post-  CC  Cfl 
paid  for  . 


SAFE  DELIVERY  AND  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  SEND  TODAY! 


BANGOR  NURSERY 


FREE  64 -Page  Better  Gardening  Book  with  each  order. 

WADE  HAMPTON,  Prop.  -  BANGOR,  MIGHIGAN 


Spring  Grown  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

now  ready  for  Prompt  Shipment,  Early  Jersey,  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Copenhagen  Market  and 
Danish  Baldhead  grown  in  open  field  from  certified 
Seed  One  Dollar  per  thousand.  $4.50  for  ••>  000.  charges 
collect.  Earlv  Snowball  Cauliflower.  $3.00  per  thou¬ 
sand  charges  collect.  Booking  orders  for  Field  Grown 
Tomato  Plants.  Ask  for  price  on  large  Quantities. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


•AEDY  ALFALFA  SEED,  $5.00;  Grimm 

_ .  Alfalfa.  $7.00;  Wiitte  Sweet  Clover,  $2.<0;  lied 

Clover,  $8.50;  Alsike,  $8.50.  All  00  lb.  bushel.  Return 
seed  if  not  satisfied.  GEO.  BOWMAN',  Concordia,  Kansas. 

MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES— 4-b  it..  $1.25 
$10  00  per  100.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Dansville,  N,  L 
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50,000  FOR  SAFE. 

_ __  _  Very  scarce  this  spring, 

Prices  quoted.  WARREN  SHINN,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


Horse  Radish  Roots 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

The  Old  Original  Carman  No.  3 
Green  Mountains. 

Write  today  for  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

the  college  as  the  best  for 

H.  L.  HODNETT  &.  SONS, 


College  inspected.  Grown 
in  a  section  recognized  by 
growing  good  seed  potatoes. 

FILLMORE,  NEW  YORK. 


Certified  Potatoes 


White  —  Smooth  It  urals 

bigyieldei  s,  tuber  unit  strain 

RATH  BROS.  Pittsford,  N.Y. 


CVn^r,  Seed  Potatoes 

freight.  Safe  arrival  guar.  Irving  F.  Cook,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale! 

selected. 


Certified  Smooth  Rural  Potatoes;  also 
your  choice  from  twenty  varieties.  Hill 
tVM.  >VEK>EK.  Georgetown,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS! 

To  get  our  Products  more  widely  distributed, 
knowing  that  they  will  make  good,  producing  re¬ 
peat  orders,  we  offer: 

APPLE  TREES.  2-yr.,  4-5  ft.  Baldwin,  Cort¬ 
land,  Delicious.  Greening,  King.  McIntosh  Red, 
ltome  Beauty.  Spy,  Wealthy  at  15c. 

PEAR  TREES,  2-yr.,  Bartlett,  Clapps  Favorite, 
Sheldon.  Seckel.  4-5  ft.,  15c. 

CHERRY  TREES,  large  Montmorency,  2-yr. 
4-5  ft..  15c. 

PEACH  TREES,  2-3%  ft,.  Carman,  Elberta, 
Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven.  10c. 

25  Columbian  (purple)  Raspberry,  $1.00. 

25  Plum  Farmer  (black)  Raspberry,  $1.00. 

25  VIKING,  new,  red.  early,  heavy  yielder.  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  disease-resistant  Raspberry,  $1.50. 

Premier  (extra  early)  100  Strawberry  Plants, 

$1.00. 

Concord  Grapes,  2-yr.  No.  1.  10c. 

American  Arbor  Vitae,  2-3  ft.,  $1.00. 

Arbor  Vitae  Pyramidal,  2-3  ft.,  $1.25. 

Irish  Juniper,  2-3  ft..  $1.25. 

Paul’s  Scarlet  Climbing  Rose,  25c. 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  25c;  Spiraea  Van  IJouttei,  25c. 

No  order  accepted  for  less  than  $1.00. 

These  Bargains  are  good  until  the  30th.  Order 
from  this  adv.,  or  send  for  Catalog  and  let  us 
tell  you  more  about  our  products.  Products  that 
you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES, 

WILSON,  NIAGARA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCK  PLANTS 

Canterbury  Bells,  Delphiniums,  Foxgloves,  Columbines, 
Phlox,  Iris,  Lilies  and  257  other  l-Iardy  Perennial 
Flowers;  Pansies,  Snapdragons,  Salvias,  Petunias. 
Zinnias,  Larkspurs,  Calendulas  and  other  Annual 
Flowers;  Roses,  Shrubs.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


MARKET  GARDENERS 


Gold  Coin  Potatoes  SX^gmS: 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  Certified  Seed  Potatoes. 

Geo.  Mehlenbacher  -  -  Wayland,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  our  ■wholesale  price  list. — -Cabbage, 
Onions,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  Peppers,  Egg- 
Plant,  Celery,  Cauliflower.  Quality  plants  at 
new  lower  prices.  Good  condition,  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  VICKERY  PLANT  CO.,  Ennis,  Texas. 


DIBBLE'S 


RUSSET  POTATOES 

The  heaviest  yielding  main  crop  variety  in 
cultivation,  more  disease  resistant,  stronger 
luxuriant  vines.  Hundreds  of  our  customers 
report  them — Blight  and  Bug  Proof. 

Slate  Certified,  College  Inspected  and 
Selected  Grown  from  Certified  Seed, 

Headquarters  for  Seed  Potatoes 

Russets,  Rurals,  Carmans,  Heavyweights,  No. 
9,  Raleighs,  Green  Mountains,  Manistees,  Irish 
Cobblers,  Spaulding  Rose — at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay. 

If  you  want  something  low  in  price,  but  extra 
value,  offer — as  long  as  stock  lasts — Russet, 
Cobbler  and  Carman  Seconds  from  Certified 
Seed  at  : — 

$1.50  PER  SACK 

of  150  lbs. 

Also  lull  stock  of  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds, 
Oafs,  Barley,  Corn,  Peas,  Wheat,  Soy  Beans,  etc. 

Catalog,  Complete  Price  List — FREE. 

Use  the  coupon  or  a  Postal  Card. 

Edward" FToiBBTEnsEEDGRowER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Send  Catalog  and  Price  List. 


Name 


after  setting,  that  patch  is  a  wilderness 
of  weeds  and  grass,  or  a  scorched  and 
blighted  mess  of  plants,  which  wiK  yield 
few  berries  and  those  of  poor  quality. 
What  then  is  the  remedy  for  this  condi¬ 
tion? 

You  would  have  exactly  the  same 
condition  if  you  plauted  from  10  to  20 
kernels  of  corn  in  each  hill  instead  of 
the  accepted  three.  Those  strawberry 
plants  are  in  the  same  condition,  viz, 
crowded  for  room,  and  tierce  competition 
for  enough  plant  food  to  keep  alive  with¬ 
out  producing  any  fruits.  Strawberries 
are  the  most  transient  of  our  small  fruits, 
as  the  best  growers  rarely  allow  a  setting 
to  go  over  into  the  third  year.  Thus  we 
get  one  crop  in  two  years  and  then  plow 
under  the  patch  but  the  small  grower 
may  by  careful  thinning,  weeding  and 
feeding,  maintain  his  patch  much  longer. 
Nearly  always  there  will  be  a  local  de¬ 
mand  for  plants.  Those  plants  which  have 
idled  up  the  middles  may  be  dug  in  early 
Spring,  bunched  in  bundles  of  25,  tied 
with  coarse  twine  and  heeled  in  until 
sold.  This  will  open  the  middles  and 
narrow  the  rows  to  not  over  10  inches. 

If  there  is  no  sale  for  the  plants  and 
there  are  far  too  many  for  home  use, 
then  the  remedy  is  to  set  the  cultivator 
just  wide  enough  to  allow  a  row  width  of 
16  inches,  start  at  one  end  and  cultivate 
out  the  middles,  ripping  out  all  those 
extra  plants  and  allowing  them  to  die. 
That  may  seem  a  wasteful  practice,  so 
it  takes  real  courage  and  determination, 
but  the  end  surely  justifies  the  means,  as 
it  also  means  a  full  crop  of  good  berries 
instead  of  a  partial  crop  of  nubs  and 
scrubs.  Just  sharpen  the  cultivator  teeth, 
hitch  the  horse  to  the  front,  grab  the 
handles,  grit  your  teeth  and  go  right 
after  those  overgrown  middles  with  vim 
and  determination.  You  may  have  to  go 
through  many  times  before  a  smooth, 
level  surface  it  attained,  with  the  soil  well 
pulverized,  but  it  must  be  done  if  you 
wish  a  real  crop  of  salable  berries. 

Some  fertilizer  broadcast  right  on  the 
rows  will  aid  very  much  but  this  must  be 
done  in  early  Spring.  I  prefer  super¬ 
phosphate  for  this  but  any  fertilizer  may 
be  used.  Some  prefer  a  fertilizer  running 
high  in  nitrates  or  pure  sulphate  of 
ammonia  but  too  much  will  mean  soft 
berries.  If  you  do  use  the  sulphate  or 
mixed  fertilizer  running  high  in  nitrate 
then  sprinkle  it  right  on  the  rows,  it  will 
surely  burn  the  foliage  and  injure  the 
crowns  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants. 
To  avoid  this  take  an  ordinary  broom  and 
sweep  the  rows  just  as  you  would  sweep 
a  room  but  without  bearing  down  on  the 
broom.  That  will  remove  the  fertilizer 
from  the  foliage  and  get  it  down  around 
the  plants  where  later  rains  will  wash  it 
down  to  the  shallow  roots.  L.  b.  reber. 
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8PrizeRfKEQ*965 

Winning:  ilUdCO 


Winning 

with  rate,  new 

HOLLYWOOD  FREE 


Insured 

Delivery 


A  truly  superb  Collection  containing  many  of 
the  choicest,  rarest  and  most  recent  Evcrblooming 
Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  listed  by  leading  nurserymen 
at  $1  to  $2  each.  ROSLYN,  new,  golden  yellow; 
TALISMAN,  new,  blended  apricot  and  gold; 
MARY  PICKFORD,  light  yellow;  JOANNA  HILL, 
new,  deep  yellow;  E.  G.  HILL,  new  dazzling 
scarlet;  ROSE  HILL,  new,  dark  pink;  ANNIE 
LAURIE,  flesh-pink;  PREMIER  SUPREME,  deep 
rose-pink. 

HOLLYWOOD,  included  FREE  with  these  eight, 
is  a  new  dark  rose-red  beauty,  highly  fragrant. 
Regularly  quoted  at  $2  each. 

Strong  2-Yr.  Plants,  Guaranteed  To  Bloom 

Will  bloom  a  few  weeks  after  planting  and 
continue  until  frost. 

Send  $2.65  today;  we  will  ship  all  eight  Roses, 
together  with  the  Hollywood  FREE,  nine  in  all. 
postpaid  insured  delivery.  Immediate  shipment 
or  on  date  wanted.  “Rose  Lovers’  Guide,”  prac¬ 
tical  garden  manual,  sent  FREE  with  every  order. 

Illustrated  Catalog  FREE  on  request 

Reynolds’ FarmssouthR‘NoF™aV20conn. 


STRAWBERRIES 

D  A  V  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
|  At  I  tells  how.  Describes  best 
varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 
50,  65c;  100,  $1.00  Postpaid.  1000,  $7.00. 
CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry, 
Plants,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots. 
L.  &  F.  DONDERO  R.  4  VINELAND,  N.  ,J. 


Asparagus  Roots 

Mary,  Martha  and  Pedigreed  Washington,  1-yr. 
Postage  paid  per  100,  $1.00.  Charges  collect  per 
1,000 — $5.00;  2-yr.  Postage  paid  per  100,  $1.25. 
Charges  collect  per  1,000— $7.00.  Rhubarb  Roots, 
2-yr.  Transplanted  Postpaid  per  dozen  $1.00. 
Charges  collect  per  100,  $5.00. 

H.  AUSTIN  FELTON,  DEL. 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION— One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per 
measured  bu.  of  tbe  highest  quality.  You  should  by 
all  means  try  these  oats.  Get  our  exceptionally  low 
prices.  Also  Barley.  Soy  Beans.  Seed  Corn,  Alfalfa 
Medium  Red.  Mammoth,  Alsike,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy 
Seed  and  Binder  Twine.  Write  for  catalogue,  samples 
and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


PLANTS 


postpaid;  25c  per  lot  (5  lots  $1.00) 
6  Big  Pansies,  no  2  alike;  7  Eng. 
Daisies  in  bloom,  3  Carnation,  4 
_  ,  ’  Columbine,  3  Coreopsis,  8  Coleus,  2 

Delphinium,  4  Dianthus,  3  Gailardia,  4  Myosotis,  2 
Pyrethrum,  5  Petunia,  4  S.  Daisy,  6  Snapdragon,  7 
S.  Wm,  6  Hybrid  Verbenia,  4  Vinca,  18  Asparagus, 
20  Cabbage,  18  C’flower,  20  Lettuce,  20  Toma,  Cab, 
Toma  &  Strawberry  500,  $3.00;  1000  $5.50,  Prepaid. 
Get  our  book  on  roses,  rockery  pits,  fruit  &  shade 
trees  etc. 

GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  SMOKETOWN,  PA. 


MILLIONS  Field  Grown  Frost-Disease  Proof  Cabbage 
and  Onion  Plants.  Leading  varieties:  500 — 
1,000— $1.75.  prepaid.  Expressed:  $1.00—1,000;  5,000— 
$1.00.  Tomato,  other  plants — May,  June  delivery.  Get 
prices.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


FROSTPROOF 

CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

.411  varieties — $  1 .00  thousand.  Tomato  and  Improved 
Certified  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants— SI. 50  tin  usand. 
Peppers— $2.00  thou.  Coleman  Plant  Karins,  Tifton,  Ga. 


Send  No  Money— C.  O.  D.— Frostproof 

Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

ALL  VARIETIES— SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 
500 -63c  1 OOO— 98c  3000— #3.83 

STANDARD  PLANT  COMPANY  -  TIFTON,  GA. 


C.  O.  D.  Frostproof 

CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS 

All  varieties.  Shipped  promptly 

500— 63c  lOOO— 98c  3000— #3.83 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.  -:-  TIFTON,  GA. 


Tomato  Plants  «,'o^n»  W***’ 

plants,  well  rooted, 
hand  selected  and  carefully  packed  in  damp  moss. 
Greater  Baltimore,  Marglobe  and  Bonnie  Best.  By  express 
$1.50  per  1000,  any  quantity.  Prompt  shipments  and  first 
class  plants  guaranteed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD.  Tifton,  Ga. 


Tomato  Plants 


Open  field  grown  from  certified 
seed— Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best, 
Baltimore,  J.  T.D.,  500— 75c;  1000 
— $1.00.  Ruby  King,  California  Wonder  Pepper  Plants, 
500— $1.25:  1000— $2.00.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival 
SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  COMPANY,  Pembroke,  Ga. 

Washington  Asparagus  Roots 

LARGE  SIZE— *  1 .50  per  100;  $7.00  per  1000.  SECOND 
SIZE— $1.00  per  100;  $5.50  per  1000.  RHUBARB 
WHOLE  ROOTS — 75c  per  dozen;  $3.50  per  100; 
$20  per  1000.  Dozen  and  100  lots  postpaid.  1000  lots  not 
prepaid.  WARREN  SHINN  Woodbury,  N.  J.— Root  Specialist. 

EXTRA  QUALITY  RUST  PROOF  STRAIN  »  /»« 

two  and  three  Year  Old  Jftl  Z  I  III 

MARY  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  Thousand 

We  have  supplied  critical  market  gardeners,  purebred 
seeds  for  fifty-three  years.  Write  for  seed  catalogue. 

BANFIELD- JENNINGS  COUP.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

■  and  Power  Mower 

Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitmen,  Suburbanites 

Plows, Seeds, Cultivates, Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

‘Single  &  T  win  Engine-BeltJobs-Walk&Ride 

**■  SPECIAL  OFFER  -  PAYMENT  PLAN 

JNew  Improved  M odels--  C(l t ulo£  Free 
1U/M  CH TDAPTAB  Oft  M-'-neapoHs,  Minm 


HILL  SELECTED  Golden  Bantam  Varieties,  Country 

CA  M  Gentleman,  Whipples  Yellow,  Early 
1%  l«  and  Late  Evergreen,  Sweepstake, 

QUALITY  FARMS  P1TTSFOKO,  N.  Y. 

Golden  Getn,  Whipple’s  Yellow, 
dWuGl  vOrn  w66Q  Burpee.  This  seed  of  highest 
quality  at  reasonable  prices.  I  grow  seed  corn  on  con. 
tract.  Write  for  prices.  DONALD  COON,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

CORNELL  11  SEED  CORN 
One  of  the  earliest  strains  grown 

ATWATER,  N.  Y 


For  Sale ! 

II.  8.  FEIllilS 


Sweet  Corn  Seed 


Stowell's,  10  lbs.,  $2-00. 


RE-SELECTED  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS 

Large,  thrifty,  fresh  dug,  1  to  3  year  old  plants,  $8  OO 
to  $15.00  per  M.  A.  T.  BENNER,  No.  Eastham,  Maas. 


FROSTPROOF  Cabbage  Plants  KHe^^v^S 

Tomato,  $1.00—1000.  WHOLESALE  PLANT  CO..  Quitman,  Ga. 


Budded  Walnutand  PecanTrees  h*r5Ir!'e0t?etserh 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY,  Box  168,  R0CKP0RT,  IND. 


Rllip  Rahv  SlIPlIPP  iyrs. — lOO  postpaid,  $5.  Ever- 
DIUC  DdllJ  i5pi  lllK  greens  and  Nursery  Stock. 
Send  for  catalog.  CASSEL  NURSERY  -  Mantua,  Ohio 


Rfl  Y  M/finn  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna- 
J\  M  \JKJU  mental.  Well  rooted  plants.  $1.20 
dozen,  delivered.  MAX  NURSERY  -  Mineral,  Virginia 


RAVUinnrl  Western  N.  Y.  grown,  2-yr.  heavy  rooted, 
UUAfVUUII  $6  per  100.  Tb.F.v.  d.  IHenlen,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Caf  CoIa!  SOY  BEANS— Wilson,  $1.25  per  bushel, 
ror  ddie.  ANDREW  MARTIN  -  Milford,  Del. 


PI  A  12  Carnations  or  12  Petunia  for  60c.  Cir. 

»  LxlaiN  lup.  Van  Hoevenbnrg  -  Bralnard  Station,  N.  Y. 


If  liauil  Uiacn  uujr  Deans  Warren  Newton,  Bridgeville,  Del 
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STRAWBERRY 

DDnCITQ  Assured  with  our  cer- 
rnUll  1 0  titled  Strong  healthy, 
well  rooted,  fresh  dug,  Plants  at 
these  bargain  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment,  or¬ 
der  direct,  or  write  for  free  catalog. 
25  100  500  1000  5000 

PREMIER^ . 25  .70  $1.75  $3.50  $16.25 

Blakemore  . 25  .70  1.75  3.00  13.75 

Aberdeen  or  Cooper . 25  .70  1.75  3.50  16.25 

Sen.  Dunlap  or  Aroma  ..  .25  .70  1.75  3.50  16.25 

BIG  JOE  or  Wm.  Belt  . .  .25  .75  2.00  4.00  18.00 

Lupton  or  Gandy . 25  .70  1.75  3.50  16.25 

CHESAPEAKE  . 30  .85  2.25  4.50  20.00 

Champion  E.  15 . 35  .85  2.50  5.00  22.50 

MASTODON  E.  B . 50  1.30  3.75  7.00  30.00 

RAYNER  BROS.,  Box  5.  SALISBURY.  MO. 


BARGAIN  YEAR  IN 

STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Never  before  have  we 
sold  good  plants  so  cheap. 
For  prices  see  back  cover 
page  R.N.  Y.  March  5tli. 
Or  write  for  Free  Catalog. 


E.W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry  Varieties— Premier,  Success,  Wm.  Beit, 
Blakemore,  Howard  17,  Big  Joe,  Aroma,  Lupton,  Gandy, 

Chesapeake,  also  Mastodon  and  V - 1 - 1  * 

100  Prepaid,  larger  lots  collect 

The  Summer  varieties . 

Mastodon  &  Progressive  E.  B. 

Cabbage  plants . 50 

Beets,  Lettuce  &  B.  Sprouts...  .60 

Cauliflower . 75 

Tomato  &  Pepper . 85 

Sweet  Potato  &  Celery . 60 

Plant  list  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD, 
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SEWELL,  N.  J. 


Luscious  Strawberries 


FROM  YOUR  OWN  GARDEN 

Set  plants  NOW.  We  will  send  you 

SO  Premier  Best  Early 
50  Chesapeake  Best  Late 
50  Champion  Everbearer 
50  Blakemore  Best  New 

All  for  $2.50  postpaid.  25  plants, 
of  each  $1.50  or  100  of  each  $1.00. 
all  postpaid.  Berry -Book  Free. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  So.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  them.  Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants.  Fruit  Trees  including  all 
the  new  and  better  varieties.  Asparagus 
and  Rhubarb.  Shade  trees,  shrubbery, 
evergreens,  rhododendrons  and  roses  in 
i  great  assortment.  Everything  at  great¬ 
ly  reduced  prices.  Catalog  now  ready 
for  spring.  It’s  free. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  Y  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Blakemore  $3.00  per  1,000:  5,000,  $13.75;  Lupton, 
PREMIER.  Dunlap  and  Gibson.  $3.50  per  1.000; 
5.000.  $16.25.  BIG  JOE,  Cooper,  Beauty  and  WM. 
BELT,  $4.00  per  1,000:  5.000.  $18.00.  MASTODON 
E  B  100,  $  1 .50  postpaid;  $7.00  per  1,000  collect. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  25  best  varieties  free. 
M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D„  SALISBURY.  MD. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Millions  of  NEW  LAND 
PLANTS  at  S2.50  per 
1,000.  L.  Roderick,  of 


Pa.  says  “The  20,000  Premier  plants  were  better  than 
t  bought  elsewhere  at  $2  00  more  per  1.000.’'  All  the 
best  varieties.  Catalog  free.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20, 
Showoll,  Md.  “Perdue’s  New  Land  Plants  are  Better.” 


Strawberry  Plants 


Guai'anteed  to  please 
or  money  refunded. 
You  are  tlie  judge. 
Rig  Joe,  Wm.  Belt,  Dunlap,  Aroma,  Lupton.  Big  Late, 
Premier,  Cooper,  Bubach,  Nic-Ohmer,  S3. SO  per  M. 
Mastodon,  SO. OO  per  M.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or 
write  for  price  list.  E.  W.  JOHNSON,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberries  That  Grow 

Plant  our  hardy  Northern  grown  plants— none  better. 
We  specialize  in'pREMIER  and  MASTODON— buy  direct. 
Premiers,  S3.2S  per  1000.  Mastodon,  S7.85  per  1000. 

Catalog  free.  Write  list  of  wants  for  prices. 
Grand  Mere  Nursery  -  Baroda,  Michigan 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

16  leading  varieties— Premier,  Rig  Joe,  $3  per  1000  in  10,000 
lots;  $3.50  in  5,000;  $4.00  1,000  plants,  100?£  satisfaction 
to  you  from  a  National  known  Co.,  without  a  complaint. 
Catalogue  free.  II.  I).  Richardson  &  Sons  -  Willards,  Md. 


EXTRA  CHOICE  CERTIFIED  PLANTS.  Premier 
Strawberry,  $3.50  per  1,000;  Dunlaps,  $3  per  1.000, 
5.000-$ 1 3.75,  10.000-$25:  Washington.  $7  per  1.000; 
Chief  Red  Raspberry,  $5  per  100;  Cumberland  Black 
Raspberry,  $10  per  1,000.  Free  list.  Write,  let's  get 
acquainted.  M.  H.  WILKINSON,  Allegan,  Mich. 


MASTODON  EVERBEflR,NG  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


BASIL  PERRY 


*1.25  per  100. 
Route  5 


$8.00  per  1000. 
GEORGETOWN,  Del. 


INSPECTED,  Pure  Wm.  Belt  and  Now  York  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants.  Berries  big  and  sweet.  Plants,  *5.00 
— 10U0.  ALLEN  SECHRIST  -  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— All  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants.  Cat.  free.  It.  II.  BENNING,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  Plints— Blakemore  and  Aberdeen,  $3.00—1000; 
Lupton,  $3.50—1000.  Hudson B.llaiues& Sou, lit.  Holly, YJ, 


NEW  Blakemore  Strawberry  Plants— New  ground  raised 

S3. 00—1000.  ROBERT  SMITH  -  Nassawadox,  Va. 


Raspberries  Are  Profitable  ! 

If  you  start  with  Disease  Free  Plants.  Let  ns  prove 
their  value  in  our  new  booklet,  giving  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  and  reduced  prices. 

The  OHIO  SMALL  FRUIT  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
Box  C,  New  Milford,  Ohio 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Chief,  Viking,  Herbert,  Cuthbert,  St.  Regis, 
Columbian  and  Plum  Farmer.  Strawberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  etc. 
All  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List  free. 

BERT  BAKER  -  -  Moosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Latham  Raspberry  Plants 

Leading  varieties  Raspberry.  Strawberry,  Blackberry, 
Grape.  Asparagus  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — Perfection  Currants 

2  yrs.  old,  rate  $8.00  hundred.  MRS.  A.  HAHN,  Attica,  N.  Y. 


■  |  Bfl  ■■■  AND  FERTILIZER  SPREADERS  mode  to 

1  nl  F  attach  to  any  farm  wagon . $15.00 

kSlTl  Ba  J.  S.  GKF.F.NLEAF  ANSON,  MAINE 


GLORIOUS  GLADIOLUS 
BULBS  for  $1.00%' 


All  colors.  Blooming  size  1  to  IK  inclt.  30  varieties. 


2  bulbs  ROSE  ASH  GIVEN  FREE  with 
each  order.  Send  for  catalog. 


Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 


BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


Handling  Asparagus  Bed 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
article  by  Mr.  Perkins,  “Retrospection,” 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Ii.  N.-Y..  and  particularly  what  was  said 
in  regard  to  keeping  the  weeds  out  of 
asparagus.  I  have  recently  purchased  a 
farm  on  which  there  is  about  an  acre  of 
asparagus,  four-year-old  plants,  and  am 
wondering  what  kind  of  turnips  you 
would  sow  between  the  rows  and  whether 
in  the  Fall  you  harvest  the  turnips  and 
leave  the  tops  on  the  ground  or  whether 
you  let  the  turnips  and  tops  remain  in  the 
soil  for  humus.  e.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

As  E.  P.'s  asparagus  bed  is  only  four 
years  old,  I  would  not  advise  cutting  it 
this  year  later  than  last  of  June,  so  as 
to  give  the  crowns  plenty  of  time  to  en¬ 
large  for  the  following  year.  As  the  bed 
becomes  older  he  can  lengthen  the  cutting 
season  until  July  10. 

After  cutting  season  is  over,  keep 
cultivator  going  until  the  tops  of 
asparagus  make  it  impossible  by  bending 
over  between  rows,  which  is  generally 
about  last  of  July  or  early  August.  Then 
sow  Purple  Top  White  Globe  turnip  seed, 
so  thickly  that  they  will  not  make  bulbs. 
As  the  turnips  seed  sprout  and  grow 
rapidly  the  weeds  are  kept  under  control. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Cutworms  Can  Be  Success¬ 
fully  Controlled 

Cutworms  are  responsible  for  heavy 
losses  of  plants  set  into  the  field  in  the 
Spring.  Vegetable-growers  and  florists 
seem  to  have  the  most  trouble.  However, 
other  crops  also  are  attacked  and  de¬ 
stroyed. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  cutworms, 
and  their  method  of  attack  differs.  Some 
species  cut  off  the  succulent  plants  near 
or  just  above  the  ground.  Others  Avill 
stay  below  ground  and  still  others  have  a 
habit  of  climbing  shrubs  and  trees  to  feed 
on  the  buds,  leaves  and  even  fruits.  Both 
the  adult  moth  and  the  larva  (cutworm) 
are  active  only  at  night,  spending  the  day 
under  protection  away  from  the  light. 

The  best  and  cheapest  remedy  for  the 
control  of  cutworms  in  seed  and  plant 
beds,  as  well  as  in  the  field  or  garden  is 
a  poisoned  bait,  distributed  in  the  evening 
and  placed  near  the  plants  which  are  to 
be  protected. 

To  make  this  poisoned  bait,  thoroughly 
mix  20  lbs.  of  dry  bran  and  1  lb.  of  Paris 
green  together  dry.  In  another  vessel 
dissolve  two  quarts  of  cheap  molasses  in 
a  gallon  of  water.  To  this  add  the  juice 
and  finely  chopped  up  pulp  and  skins  of 
three  or  four  lemons  and  stir.  This  liquid 
is  then  slowly  added  to  the  dry  bran  and 
Paris  green  mixture,  thoroughly  stirring 
so  as  to  get  an  even  wet  mixture.  Add 
additional  water  to  make  a  pasty  mate¬ 
rial,  not  a  sloppy  one.  The  right  consis¬ 
tency  is  one  which  will  stick  together 
when  squeezed  with  the  hand.  This  quan¬ 
tity  of  bait  will  treat  about  three  acres. 
It  is  applied  just  about  dusk  and  may  be 
either  broadcast  for  closely  planted 
crops  or  a  small  quantity  placed  near  the 
base  of  the  plants  for  crops  like  tomatoes 
and  eggplants. 

When  a  limited  area  as  one  would  find 
in  the  greenhouse  or  plant  bed  is  in¬ 
fested  with  cutworms,  effective  controls 
have  been  secured  by  dusting  with  a 
pyrethrum  dust.  This  dust  is  applied 
about  10  o’clock  at  night  and  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  surface  of  the  ground.  At  this 
time  of  the  night,  especially  in  a  warm 
plant  bed,  the  hungry  cutworms  will  be 
out  looking  for  food.  Pyrethrum  is  a 
contact  insecticide  and  must  hit  the 
bodies  of  the  insects  in  order  to  kill  them. 

C.  H.  NXSSLEY. 


Quick  Hay  Crop 

I  wish  to  know  about  Sudan  grass  as 
a  hay  crop.  The  farm  I  have  purchased 
is  all  under  the  plow,  and  I  wish  to  sow 
some  kind  of  grass  seed  that  I  can  cut 
for  hay  this  year.  A.  R.  B. 

New  York. 

Sudan  is  a  useful  and  quick-growing 
annual,  sown  at  about  corn-planting  time. 
In  value  it  is  about  equal  to  Timothy 
hay. 

Many  prefer  oats  and  Canada  peas  as 
a  hay  substitute.  These  make  hay  of  de¬ 
cidedly  better  quality,  rather  more  bulk 
than  you  would  get  of  the  Sudan.  They 
should  be  planted  early  in  the  Spring  as 
the  ground  can  be  worked — about  one 
bushel  each  of  oats  and  Canada  field  peas 
being  used.  The  crop  should  be  har¬ 
vested  for  hay  before  either  the  oats  or 
pea  vines  get  hard  and  woody.  General¬ 
ly  about  the  time  the  pods  are  forming 
will  be  suitable  for  this. 

Another  thing  that  would  give  variety 
and  could  be  grown  would  be  Soy  beans. 
They  do  not  make  so  much  bulk,  but  are 
a  very  strong  protein  food,  and  this  hay 
would  work  in  well  with  the  other.  The 
Soy  beans  may  be  sown  broadcast  or, 
what  is  better,  in  rows  wide  enough  to 
cultivate  a  little.  In  that  way  you  will 
get  a  larger  growth  and  freedom  from 
weeds.  For  hay  they  should  be  cut  after 
the  pods  form,  but  before  the  lower  leaves 
turn  yellow.  Perhaps  you  might  find  it 
better  to  have  some  of  all  of  these  differ¬ 
ent  things,  but  the  oats  and  peas  are 
most  dependable. 


.  .  .  and  the  proof  is  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  leading 
orchardists  ivho  are  concen¬ 
trating  their  lead  purchases 
on  GRAS  SELL  I  L  ead. 


TIEFORE  any  Grasselli  product  is  considered 
AJ  worthy  to  carry  our  stamp  of  approval,  it  is 
subjected  to  exhaustive  research.  Its  efficiency 
is  proved  by  a  long  series  of  experimental  and 
practical  field  tests  over  a  period  of  years.*  Gras¬ 
selli  Insecticides  are  manufactured  under  defi¬ 
nite  chemical  control,  thus  insuring  uniformity.  • 
Sold  by  substantial  dealers  who  are  men  of  stand¬ 
ing  in  their  community,  vitally  interested  in  sup- 
plying  their  trade  with  high  quality  materials. 
Such  a  dealer  is  undoubtedly  near 
you;  if  not,  write  us. 

THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Founded  1839  Incorporated  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Arsenate  of  Lead . .  Calcium  Arsenate  . .  Lime  Sulphur . . 
Dry  Lime  Sulphur . .  Kleenup  Oil . .  Sulphate  of  Nicotine 
.  .  Bordeaux  Mixture  .  .  Casein  Spreader  .  .  Sulforon  . . 
Hake  Zinc  Sulphate  . .  and  a  Complete  Line  of  Spray  and 
Dust  Mixtures.  In  a  variety  of  packages  to  suit  your  needs. 


GRASSELLI 


ARSENATE 


OF 


IaEAD 


IS  IN  THIS 


^/Sraud  <^Afame 


Dt  TOX—  (Non- Arsenical) . .  Controls 
beetles,  weevils,  and  leaf-eating  insects. 
Successfully  used  for  control  of  codling 
moth  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  last  year. 


Made  by  a  Firm  With  93  years 
Of  Chemical  Experience 


firasselli  Grower’s  Guide  .  .  .  FREE 

The  Grasselli  Chemical  Co., 

629  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Please  send  me  complimentary  copy  of 
“Grasselli  Grower’s  Guide.” 

Name 

Town 

R.  D.  State 


General  Chemical  Company 


40  Rector  Street,  New  YorK-> 


l 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  187  exquisite  varieties  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size. 
$1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


12  Wonderful  Gladiolus 

from  France  and  Holland,  only  25c 

Gorgeous  colors.  No  two  alike.  Plump,  vigorous, 
blooming  size  bulbs.  Beds,  pinks,  whites,  salmons 
and  lavenders.  Also  our  catalog  describing  1,000 
varieties  of  Peonies,  Irises  and  Gladiolus.  A  package 
of  rare  Lily  Seed  from  China  included  with  every 
order.  We  pay  the  postage.  This  is  the  best  offer 
ever  made  to  lovers  of  flowers.  INDIAN  SPRING 
FARMS,  Inc.,  Box  R,  BALDWINS^ILLE,  N.  Y. 


MOSS  ROSES  Cls 

Red,  Pink  or  White — Exquisite  old-time^  I  «. m 
favorites.  Strong  2-yr.  Plants  that  will 
bloom  this  summer.  Single  Plant,  75  cts.  3  Plants. 
$1.55.  Prepaid.  Order  today.  Free  Catalog.  49th  Year. 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES,  Box  251,  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


md  Power  La wnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Culti¬ 
vator  and  Lawn  mower  for  Gar¬ 
deners.  Florists.  Nurserymen, 

Fruit  Growers. Truckers, Coun-  Catalog 

try  Estates.  Small  Farms,  Sub-  Free 

urbanites  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1066  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn 


rjLADIOLUS 

None  better,  »i 


100  for  $1.00delivered.  Ail  fine. 
1  large,  named  varieties— labeled. 
MONTYALE  GARDENS,  Bridgeville,  Pa 


100  G 


LADI0LUS  SI  Postpaid.  Exhibition 

HIT!  RC  mixed,  guar,  to  bloom. 

dIILdd  I, oil's’ Pansy  Gardens, Frenrhtowu,  N.J. 


1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs  iSivS™ 

Sent  prepaid  for  SI.OO.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg,  NY  . 


GLADIOLUS— 75  large  bulbs,  15  varieties  named,  IK" 
up,  $l.  125  medium  bulbs,  15  varieties  named.  H" 
to  IK"  $1,  prepaid.  Ask  for  list.  H.  L.  Peinze.  Northboro. Mass. 


15 


BEAUTIFUL  DAHLIAS— extra  large  variety,  labeled, 
*1.25.  Prepaid.  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  frt*. 


Water  Lilies 


and  Aquatics.  Ask  for  free 
circular.  S.  B.  HUTTON, 
Box  R,  Pemberton,  N.  j. 


Write  for  circular  describing  our  seeds  from  varieties,  strains  and 
sources  recommended  by  experiment  station ;  also  triple  strength 
fertilizer,  and  chemicals  for  potato  scab  control,  seed  treating  and 
inoculating,  dusting  and  spraying.  They  help  you  save  money  and 
make  money.  Write  today. 

K.  C.  Livermore  Box  R  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES,' OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS,  CABBAGE,  SWEET  CORN 


A  Dollar  Saved 
is  a  Dollar  Made.” 
Our  Farm  Chemi¬ 
cals  will  save 
many  for  you— in 
prices  and  in  crop 
protection.  Ask 
for  details. 
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Planet  Jr.  No.  17 
Single  Wheel  Hoe 
•  •  •  plows ,  hocs9 
weeds ,  cultivates • 
(' Complete  with  parts 
— F.  O.  B.  Factory ) 

*7.75 


Have 

you  a  ssmrnm 

*150  GARDEN? 


The  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  says  a  half-acre 
garden,  if  properly  cared  for,  will  supply  vege¬ 
tables  for  a  family  of  five  or  six — with  a  market 
value  of  $100  to  $150.  These  vegetables  are 
ready  when  you  want  them — always  fresh,  high 
quality.  This  is  real  economy  for  every  farmer — 
a  saving  in  time,  trouble  and  money. 

Planet  Jr.  gives  you  such  a  garden.  It  is  quick, 
light,  simple — four  times  faster  than  the  old  way. 
Makes  gardening  a  pleasure.  Why  not  see  the 
nearby  Planet  Jr.  dealer — or  write  ? 

Planet  Jr.  outfits —  $ 3.25  to 
$295.00  — F.  O.  B.  Factory 


FREE 

TRIAL 


Take  home  a  No.  17  (or  any  other 
Planet  Jr.  hand  tool)  for  a  week  9s  trial , 
Ask  your  dealer  or  send  us  his  name. 


- SEND  THE  COUPON  TODAY 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  38-L 
5th  &  Glen  wood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  Makers  of  the  Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  i — i 
Garden  Tractor.  Catalog  on  request.  I — I 
Send  me  the  complete  catalog  of  Planet  Jr.  Farm 
and  Garden  Tools,  and  details  of  your  Free  Trial  Offer. 

Name _ _ 

St.  or  R.  F.  D . 

Town - Co _ State _ 


Planet  Jr. 


Plows 
Seeds , 
Cultivates 


Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 
l Farms.  Gardners.  Florists.  N urser-  j 
j  ies.  Fruit  Growers  &  Poultrymen 

AMPLE  POWER 

mm  ••  «  Handles  Field  &  Truck 

MOWSnay  \  Crop  Tools— Lawn 

"V  1  „  and  Hay  Mowing 

andLawns^EASY  terms 

I  Runs  Belt  Machines. pumps, saws. 

High  Clearance — Enclosed  Gears. 

CATALOG  FREE 

I  Write  Today,  for  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alog  and  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

STANDARD  ENGINE 


[  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
3261  Como  Ave. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
2407  Chestnut  St. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
146  Cedar  St. 


Ferguson  Wheelless  Plows.  New  16"  single 
bottoms.  Only  $57.50.  Actual  saving  of 
$30.50!  Especially  made  for  Fordson.  No 
backward  tipping.  Great  for  rough, 
hilly  conditions.  Also  fits  '0-‘M 
International. 

FREE  BOOKLET— Get  prices  on 
two  gang  12"  and  11"  plows. 

FERGUSON-SHERMAN.  Inc. 

Box  R,  Evansville,  Ind- 


T3HHE2EC1 


Destroy  weeds  that  infest 
your  place  with  Aeroi I  Weed 
Burner.  The  terrific  heat, 
_,vu0°  F1.  kills  all  foul  weeds  while  green 
—Leaves,  stems,  roots,  rootstocks.  Aeroll 
Torches  also  used  for  disinfecting  poultry 
houses,  livestock  Quarters,  utensils— tor 
sanitation.  Used  by  over  50  Agn 
Colleges.  Write  for  free  pamphlet 
No.  104-FX.  AER0IL  BURNER, 
Co.,  Inc.  West  New  York.  N.  J. 

1 76  N .  Wacker  Dr.  Chicago,  III. 


Burn  Weeds  While  Green 


Clean  up  the  modern,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hauck 
Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth — seed  and 
stalk.  All  year  use  for  country  place,  farm,  orchard, 
park.  Does  4  men’s  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 

New,  low-priced  unit.  HAUCK  MFG.  CO., 
1  23  Tenth  Street.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y« 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners 
on  Ion*?  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the  profits— paid  weekly. 
No  investment,  no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit. 
All  or  your  spare  time.  If  income  of  {35.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  you — write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Dept.  152,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  10  ft.,  zee  per  ft.  Freight  prepaid. 

A.  L.  FERRIS,  MFR.  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


Copper  Sulphate  Blue  Vitro! 

400  lb.  barrel,  $17.00.  Approved  grade. 

A.  S.  INGRAHAM  CO.  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


Thoughts  from  a  Finger 
Lake  Farm 

(Continued  from  page  3S4) 
while  the  storm  raged,  we  completed 
our  garden  and  flower  seed  order  and 
away  that  order  went  on  the  first  passing 
mail  train. 

Just  memory  beauty  lingered  over  the 
snowy  mounds  that  were  flower  beds  last 
Slimmer  and  Spring  and  Autumn.  But 
such  vivid  memories  were  these,  that  one 
by  one,  the  mind  tarried  over  the  varied 
and  many  spots  of  charming  form,  color 
and  fragrance ! 

The  tulips  were  all  lifted  last  Spring 
and  now  promise  to  have  well-established 
roots  in  larger,  new  beds.  The  leaf  blight 
had  appeared  and  had  claimed  a  few 
wilted  blossoms  last  Spring,  and  even 
though  the  beds  really  showed  no  loss, 
so  abundant  was  the  gay  show,  yet  the 
only  remedy,  rotation,  must  be  applied. 

The  daffodils  required'  not  new  beds,  so 
that  chore  was  deferred  till  next*  Spring, 
when  the  leaves  have  turned  and  the 
bulbs  are  mature.  In  September  we 
planted  our  bulbs  so  that  they  had  ample 
rooting  season.  Oh,  what  a  burst  of  joy 
and  sunshine  are  those  daffodils!  Yes, 
even  in  memory. 

“And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils.” 

The  regal  lilies  so  overspread  their  al¬ 
lotted  space  that  their  rare  beauty  and 
fragrance  will  come  to  us  from  some  other 
shrubbery  and  screen  arrangements.  So 
hardy  and  so  thrifty  have  these  lilies 
proved  that  we  felt  quite  inclined  to 
omit  a  third  beginning  in  the  gold-banded 
lily  of  Japan,  Lilium  auratum.  These 
gave  most  satisfying  gracefulness  and 
color  for  two  years  and  then  just  van¬ 
ished.  The  second  lot  grew  two  years, 
but  blossomed  not  at  all,  and  appeared 
no  more. 

Lilium  umbellatum  grandiflorum  has 
so  multiplied  in  three  years  that  from  one 
bulb  a  large  clump  has  grown.  From  this 
clump,  last  Summer,  many  spikes  with  a 
profusion  of  rich,  dark  blossoms  greeted 
us.  One  spike  bore  27  large  flowers.  The 
first  year,  these  lilies  seemed  lighter,  and 
not  so  attractive,  but  last  year  the  orange, 
with  dark  spots,  had  become  almost,  a  dark 
crimson  and  they  added  a  richness  in 
coloring  difficult  to  reproduce.  These 
found  a  fitting  place  in  the  foreground 
of  a  lily  bed.  Lilium  Henryi  has 
proved  very  thrifty  and  so  tall  and 
graceful  that  they  must  be  moved  or  the 
background  of  regal  lilies  must  all  be 
transferred.  The  Henryi  grew  and  grew 
tall  and  taller  after  the  regals  were  in 
bloom.  Then  the  necessary  stakes  and  the 
blossomless  stems  arose  before  the  regals 
and  marred  the  effect. 

The  tiger  lilies  and  Canada  lilies 
proved  such  pleasing  masses  of  color ! 
We  could  not  spare  these  hardy  flowers. 
IIow  they  spread  and  share  a  spirit  of 
abundance!  Candidum,  the  Madonna 
lily,  returned  each  Summer  with  its  wel¬ 
come  purity  and  fragrance,  but  we  con¬ 
tinued  to  lose  some  bulbs  each  year  and 
we  divided  and  sought  more  favorable 
locations.  These  blossoms  overlap  the 
blooming  season  of  the  regal  and  the 
Madonna  required  separation  from  the 
profuse  glory  of  the  regals  to  be  fully 
appreciated. 

Into  the  foreground  of  any  lily  plant¬ 
ing  or  into  any  unfilled  foreground  corner, 
we  have  put  the  ever-spreading  lemon 
lily.  Alone  or  in  combination  with  any 
growing  plants  or  cut  flowers,  these 
harmonize. 

To  the  beautiful  hybrid  Delphiniums 
and  columbines,  Aquilegia,  we  appor¬ 
tioned  more  and  more  space  and  contrived 
more  combinations  in  company  with  other 
favorites. 

How  completely  we  fell  under  the 
charm  of  abundant  arrangements  of 
Canterbury  bells,  Campanula,  for  border 
planting.  This  meant  that  each  year  we 
gave  over  a  partially  shaded  nursery 
row  for  the  seeds  to  grow  to  transplant¬ 
ing  size.  Then  we  enlarged  perennial  bor¬ 
ders  and  opened  beds  for  these  showy 
biennials.  Strangers  paused  to  admire 
and  some  of  our  most  satisfying  customers 
for  farm  products  made  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  our  supply  of  good  things  to 
eat  by  first  asking  permission  to  admire 
our  Canterbury  bells  and  other  flowers. 
The  chauffeurs  waited  with  the  limou¬ 
sine  while  owners  leisurely  admired 
and  exclaimed  over  the  prodigality  of 
form  and  color.  One  such  visitor  of 
charm  and  culture  exclaimed  after  her 
first  inspection :  “I  haven’t  enjoyed  such 
gardens  for  years,  Mrs.  Opti !  Thank  you 
so  much  and,  if  I  may,  I'd  appreciate 
coming  often !”  She  came  from  Long 
Island  where  many  expert  gardeners  pre¬ 
side  over  the  estates  of  the  wealthy,  but 
our  gardens  fascinated  her  and  how  we 
appreciated  contact  with  her.  She  came 
again  and  again  to  admire  and  we  were 
doubly  paid  for  all  the  time  we  gave  to 
her.  The  Canterbury  bells  drew  assets 
of  various  satisfaction  to  us.  The  lure 
proved  perennial  if  the  plants  did  not. 

The  stately  foxgloves  continued  favor¬ 
ites  in  our  gardens  but  these,  too,  per¬ 
sisted  not  as  perennials  though  many 
plants  endured  two  or  three  years  with 
excellent  blooming  vigor.  To  be  sure  of 
an  annual  supply  these  demanded  an 
annual  nursery  row  from  whence  they 
were  trnsplanted  in  early  Autumn,  to  the 
desired  blossoming  bed. 


Roses?  Yes,  our  rose  gardens,  clumps, 
screens  and  fence  rows  yearly  increased 
in  numbers  and  vigor.  Now,  while  snow¬ 
banks  linger,  the  tall  fodder  from  last 
year’s  corn  crop  folds  the  vines  closely. 
Thus  the  cold  nor  unseasonable  warmth 
affected  them  and  abundant  air  drain 
was  provided.  We  ventured  not  far  in 
Hybrid  Teas  but  how  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  and  a  wide  variety  of  climbers 
rewarded  us !  These  hardy  and  abundant 
bloomers  spread  and  each  year  provided 
greater  luxuriousness. 

Last  Summer,  when  the  roses  were  just 
a  picture  of  ’loveliness,  a  young  matron, 
from  a  home  where  a  hired  gardener  pro¬ 
duces  some  floral  brightness,  exclaimed, 
as  she  stood  before  our  special  rose 
corner : 

“A  perfect  bower  of  roses  !  Why  doesn’t 
everybody  do  it?” 

She  might  have  grown  quite  tired  if 
I  had  explained  how  aphids,  canker, 
leaf-spot  and*  the  numerous  pests  and 
diseases  had  to  be  fought  and  kept  in 
subjection  continually.  The  thorns  often 
tore  with  cruel  relentlessness.  However, 
priceless  food  for  the  soul  abounded  in  that 
garden.  We  quite  agreed  with  our  Hoosier 
poet  Riley :  “But  ain’t  th’  roses  sweet !” 

That  rustic  arbor  which  marks  the 
entrance  to  a  barnyard  gate  had  been 
completely  covered  with  delicate  pink 
loveliness.  The  Tausendschon,  the  “rose 
of  a  thousand  beauties”  and  no  botherng 
thorns,  massed  one  side,  while  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  Tea  rose  daintiness  of  bud,  flower 
and  foliage,  from  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  clam¬ 
bered  over  the  other  side  and  met 
Tausendschon  on  the  top.  These  two 
varieties  of  climbers  proved  especially 
well  adapted  to  screens  or  arbors  where 
frequent  passing  occurred.  The  thorns 
never  disturbed  the  passer  in  any  way. 
Of  similar  inoffensive  manner  was  the 
dainty  Hiawatha.  This  so  beautifully 
adapted'  itself  to  clumps  clambering  over 
branching  locust  posts.  The  large  and 
abundant  clusters  of  single  blossoms 
made  it  very  effective.  The  large  clusters 
of  yellow  stamen  surrounded  by  the  inner 
white  of  the  petals  with  the  deep  pink 
outer  part  of  the  petals  created  the  charm 
of  contrast.  Of  all  the  ramblers,  too, 
this  is  the  latest  to  open,  and  it  remained 
pretty,  longer  than  any  other  rose  that 
we  propagated.  American  Pillar  shared 
many  of  these  desirable  characteristics 
hut  was  much  surpassed  in  blooming 
season  by  Hiawatha,  and  the  cruel,  cruel 
thorns  of  the  American  Pillar  made  us 
glad  to  let  it  climb  high  and  spread  in 
corners  and  against  backgrounds  where 
no  paths  led.  Hiawatha’s  splendor 
lingered  till  August  days  were  here. 

Bushels  of  “glads”  stored  in  crates  in 
the  furnace  room  remind  us  of  the  abun¬ 
dant  color  and  satisfaction  they  brought 
to  so  many  flower  lovers  for  so  many 
weeks  last  Summer.  The  “Stars  and 
Stripes”  halted  many  cars  in  their  on¬ 
ward;  rush.  The  “stripes”  could  not  have 
been  more  perfect  for  the  earlier  blooming 
“Lily  Whites”  were  planted  about  two 
weeks  later  than  the  Crimson  Glows  and 
all  came  into  bloom  about  the  same  time, 
though  the  Crimson  Glow  continued  to 
blossom  longer.  The  “field  of  blue”  for 
the  white  “stars”  proved  not  so  distinct 
for  although  the  double  blue  Centaurea 
spread  all  over  the  ground,  it  did  not 
stand  as  tall  as  the  white  “glads.”  This 
made  it  a  rather  uncertain  “field.”  This 
year,  Mr.  Opti  ordered  blue  annual  lark¬ 
spur  seed.  He  hoped  that  these  might 
carry  out  his  flower  stunt  in  better  effect. 
Hundreds  of  the  long  spikes  from  the 
“stripes”  were  cut  and  yet,  it  was  difficult 
to  miss  such  numbers.  The  thrill  of 
abundance  possessed  us  as  we  admired  the 
multitude  of  flowers.  One  morning  as  I 
gathered  an  armful  of  the  beauties  to  fill 
an  order  a  villager,  walking  along  the 
road,  paused  and  said  : 

“Good  morning,  Mrs.  Opti.  What  do 
you  do  with  all  those  flowers?” 

“We  just  enjoy  them,  mostly,”,  I  re¬ 
plied.  “Some  of  them  we  sell  and  many 
of  them  we  give  away,  but  we  revel  in  the 
beauty  of  every  one  of  them.” 

“I  have  a  market  for  Gladiolus,”  he 
said.  “Will  you  put  a  reasonable  price 
on  them  if  I  take  them  all?  I  raise 
Gladiolus  too.  Mine  are  much  larger  than 
yours,  however.” 

A  darkness  robbed  the  morning  of  its 
glory  for  the  instant  of  my  recovery  and 
then  the  preciousness  of  our  priceless 
treasures  restored  my  composure  and  the 
finality  of  my  next  remark  sent  him  on 
his  search  : 

“We  could  not  sell  all  of  our  glads  for 
any  price.” 

Technically,  Spring  arrived  in  the 
midst  of  shrinking  snowbanks  and  air 
white  with  feathery  flakes,  but  Spring 
smiled  and  the  snowflakes  vanished  and 
the  wild  geese  dispensed  seasonable  music 
and  sought  bare  spots  on  the  fields  for 
pasture.  Our  favored  location  had  re¬ 
tarded  the  peach  buds,  so  we  continued 
to  dream  of  a  world  of  blossom  and 
peaches  and  cream. 

_  New  varieties  of  annual,  perennial  and 
biennial  flowers  came  in  that  new  order 
of  seeds.  New  shrubs  promise  to  add  de¬ 
light  to  our  special  form  of  recreation 
during  the  season  that  has  begun.  Sun¬ 
rises,  sunsets  and  flowers  provide  a  real 
recreation  which  even  the  low  price  of 
farm  products  fails  to  hinder. 

The  wealth  of  healthy  bodies  and  the 
strength  of  forward-looking  minds  glad¬ 
dens  our  acres  and  hope  survives. 

“MBS.  OPTI.” 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 


THE  STANDARD  FOR 
OVER  20  YEARS 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Black¬ 
birds,  Larks,  and  all  other  corn¬ 
pulling  birds  and  animal  pests 
such  as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 


It  saves  loss  of  seed 
and  labor  of  re¬ 
planting  and  posi¬ 
tively  will  not  clog 
any  planter.  It  pro¬ 
tects  seed  from  rot¬ 
ting  in  the  ground, 
insures  larger  yield 
per  acre,  is  non- 
poisonous  and  will 
not  injure  the  seed 
of  any  kind  of  corn. 


New  Low  Prices 


LARGE  CAN  (1  pint)  cm  rifl 

Enough  for  2  bushels  of  seed 

SMALL  CAN  (}/2  pint) 

Enough  for  1  bushel  of  seed  «OU 

If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store 
does  not  have  it  in  stock,  order  di¬ 
rect.  “Money-Back”  guarantee. 

Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  500H  New  Britain,  Conn. 


/No,  I  m  not 
IdeaTbut  rbat 
i  jj  that  stuff/ 


vfut’i  Oet  him  outl 
*  of  tnif  41 


I  quick/ 


How  muck 
does  it  cost 

;  ■  ‘  •  L”  .  .  • 

to  own  a  silo? 


Its  original  cost,  plus  upkeep,  di¬ 
vided  by  the  years  of  its  life. 

Thousands  of  Unadilla  owners 
know  their  silos  cost  less,  because 
they  are  made  to  endure.  Every 
feature  of  a  Unadilla  is  designed 
for  long  life.  Every  bit  of  material 
is  the  best  obtainable. 

The  Unadilla  includes  features 
which  for  other  silos  you  must 
buy  or  build  “extra”. 

Today,  the  improved  Unadilla  is 
priced  lower  than  in  many  years. 
Get  our  big  illustrated  catalog  and 
our  prices  and  ex¬ 
tra  discount  offer 
for  early  orders. 
Unadilla  Silo  Co., 
Box  C,  Unadilla, 
N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


Fordson  Tractors  **#»!&. 

Dealer  Erie  and  Niagara  Counties,  New  York — AVrite 
for  Calalog  new  and  used  Fordsons  and  Equipment. 

Kenmore  Motor  Co.  Inc.,  2971  Delaware  Ave.,  Kenmore,  H.  V. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3 

for  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Questions  About  School 
Matters 

[Answered  by  A.  D.  Ostrander,  Sec¬ 
retary  New  York  State  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society,  Ivnowlesville,  N.  Y.] 

The  Annual  School  Meeting 

What  are  the  qualifications  of  a  voter 
at  our  district  school  meeting  the  first 
Tuesday  in  May?  Do  we  have  the  right 
to  select  our  high  school?  R.  c. 

New  York. 

A  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at 
any  school  meeting  for  the  election  of 
school  district  officers,  and  upon  all  other 
matters  which  may  be  brought  before 
such  meeting  who  is : 

1.  — A  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  — Twenty-one  years  of  age. 

3.  — A  resident  within  the  district  for 
a  period  of  30  days  next  preceding  the 
meeting  at  which  he  offers  to  vote,  and 
who  in  addition  thereto  possesses  one  of 
the  following  four  qualifications: 

(a)  Owns,  leases,  hires,  or  is  in  the 
possession  under  a  contract  of  purchase 
of  real  property  in  such  district  liable  to 
taxation  for  school  purposes,  but  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  real  property  by  a  person  as 
lodger  or  boarder  shall  not  entitle  such 
person  to  vote.  (It  has  been  held  that 
a  “roomer”  or  “boarder"  does  not  hire 
l’eal  property  within  the  meaning  of  this 
subdivision.  The  relation  of  a  landlord 
and  tenant  must  exist  by  virtue  of  a  valid 
lease  either  oral  or  written,  to  constitute 
a  hiring.  Persons  who  hold  a  joint  deed 
or  joint  lease  may  each  vote.) 

(b)  Is  the  parent  of  a  child  of  school 
age,  provided  such  child  shall  have  at¬ 
tended  the  district  school  in  the  district 
in  which  the  meeting  is  held  for  a  period 
of  at  least  eight  weeks  during  the  year 
preceding  such  school  meeting.  (Under 
this  provision  both  father  and  mother 
may  vote.) 

(c)  Not  being  the  parent,  has  perma¬ 
nently  residing  with  him  a  child  of  school 
age  who  shall  have  attended  the  district 
school  for  a  period  of  at  least  eight  weeks 
during  the  year  preceding  such  meeting. 
(Under  this  provision  but  one  person 
may  vote,  namely,  the  head  of  the  house¬ 
hold.) 

(d)  Owns  any  personal  property,  as¬ 
sessed  on  the  last  preceding  assessment 
roll  of  the  town,  exceeding  $50  in  value, 
exclusive  of  such  as  is  exempt  from  exe¬ 
cution.  No  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
ineligible  to  vote  at  any  such  meeting,  by 
reason  of  sex,  who  has  the  other  quali¬ 
fications  required  by  this  section. 

Each  district  has  the  right  to  select  the 
high  school  which  its  pupils  are  to  attend. 
This  school  must  be  a  convenient  one  and 
should  the  district  fail  to  fulfill  its  duty 
in  this  matter  then  the  district  superin¬ 
tendent  can  designate  the  high  school.  If 
your  district  is  not  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society  we  would  advise  that  action  be 
taken  at  this  annual  meeting  to  become  a 
unit  of  that  organization.  It  is  not  re¬ 
quired  that  you  shall  appropriate  funds, 
•but  we  believe  every  district  which  be¬ 
lieves  in  such  an  organization  will  want 
to  have  a  part  in  the  financing  of  it. 
There  is  no  reason  for  any  State  official 
to  attempt  to  scare  you  out  of  your  rights 
as  regards  membership  in  this  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Do  not  let  false  ideas  and  false  prom¬ 
ises  relieve  you  of  your  duty  to  your 
neighbor  and  yourself.  If  you  wish  any 
further  information  regarding  this  or¬ 
ganization  write  the  secretary,  A.  I).  Os¬ 
trander,  Ivnowlesville,  N.  Y. 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  southern  freeze  will  prolong  the 
season  for  potatoes  from  Maine  and  other 
northern  producing  sections,  and  changes 
the  outlook  in  that  direction  considerably. 
No  doubt  there  are  plenty  of  potatoes 
left.  Holdings  in  the  northern  potato  belt 
were  reported  one-third  greater  than  last 
season.  Shipments  are  behind  last 
season's  figures  and  even  the  destruction 
of  half  the  southern  crop  would  hardly 
more  than  offset  the  lagging  of  potato 
shipments.  There  will  be  no  shortage,  it  is 
evident,  but  there  will  be  a  reasonable 
demand  for  shipments  and  considerable 
support  for  the  market.  Reports  of 
damage  in  Florida  run  as  high  as  50  per 
cent.  Further  North,  to  the  Carolinas, 
there  was  at  least  a  great  deal  of  delay 
resulting  from  freezing  back  of  the  plants, 
and  still  further  north,  in  the  Eastern 
Shore  section  it  was  more  or  less  doubt¬ 
ful  how  wTell  the  planted  crop  would  come 
up.  owing  to  the  prolonged  cold  weather. 

As  for  next  season’s  northern  crop,  the 
result  of  a  better  ending  of  the  season 


now  might  lead  to  over-planting.  At 
present  it  appears  that  the  coutry-wide 
acreage  will  be  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  decreases  in  the  East  and  South 
having  been  offset  by  probable  heavy  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  far  West.  It  is  likely  that 
many  of  the  late  potatoes  are  being 
planted  by  those  who  do  not  grow  them 
for  market  but  are  intending  to  raise 
more  of  the  home  food  supplies.  Growers 
of  sweet  potatoes  are  planning  a  15  per 
cent  increase,  but  much  of  it  will  be  for 
local  food  purposes  and  the  sweet  potato 
crop  apparently  does  not  compete  in  the 
potato  market  to  any  such  extent  as  was 
formerly  supposed. 

Potato  holders  in  Maine  are  hoping 
for  a  favorable  market  condition  as  soon 
as  the  supplies  in  other  sections  are 
nearly  cleaned  up.  Late  in  the  season  the 
principal  shipping  sections  are  Maine  and 
Idaho,  and  the  Idaho  potatoes  are  a  some¬ 
what  distinct  line.  Maine  growers  point 
to  the  reduced  and  delayed  southern  crop, 
and  to  rumors  that  the  holdings  in  some 
of  the  Western  States  are  not  keeping 
well  but  will  have  to  be  cleared  out  before 
long.  Accordingly  there  is  no  particular 
haste  felt  by  Maine  growers  despite  the 
somewhat  better  prices  prevailing  lately. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  take  quite 
liberal  daily  shipments  from  now  to  the 
end  of  the  shipping  period  to  reach 
Maine’s  total  output  of  last  season.  The 
city  markets  did  not  respond  particularly 
well  to  the  rise  in  prices  in  producing 
sections,  for  the  reason  that  holdings  on 
the  railroad  tracks  dn  the  large  cities 
were  liberal  enough  to  make  up  for  a  time 
.of  lighter  fresh  receipts. 

Southern  shipments  are  light  now  at 


this  time  of  year.  It  is  not  until  the  crop 
from  the  latitude  of  the  Carolinas  reaches 
northern  markets  that  any  shortage  in 
the  southern  ouput  would  be  felt  severely. 

The  egg  market  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  features  at  this  time  of  year. 
Because  of  the  unusual  kind  of  season, 
with  the  mild  weather  in  Winter  and  cold, 
stormy  conditions  in  early  Spring,  the 
producing  season  was  shifted  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  Hens  laid  well  in  Winter  but  let  up 
in  production  considerably  during  March, 
resulting  in  receipts  of  fresh  stock 
moderate  for  the  time  of  year.  Probably 
the  market  would  have  advanced  some¬ 
what  but  for  the  lack  of  active  buying  for 
cold  storage.  Operators  in  this  line  seem 
to  have  lost  courage  after  two  very  bad 
years  and  some  of  them  lack  the  capital 
needed  to  store  the  usual  quantity,  but 
sooner  or  later  large  quantities  must  be 
put  away  for  future  use,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  egg 
market  has  seen  its  worst  for  the  present. 
If  there  should  be  an  actual  shortage  of 
storage  stocks,  the  effect  would  be  very 
marked  on  conditions  next  Fall  and 
might  result  in  comparative  shortage. 

G.  B.  F. 


Making  Good  Maple  Syrup 

Notes  on  discolored  maple  syrup  print¬ 
ed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  year  were  of 
much  interest  to  me,  as  I  have  given  a  lot 
of  thought  to  these  very  questions  and 
have  had  much  real  experience.  I  agree 
that  sap  sours  much  more  quickly  in  tin 
buckets  and  also  in  galvanized  storage 


tanks,  than  in  those  made  of  wood, 
though  buckets  of  wood  are  not  at  all 
advisable,  as  they  are  too  bulky  for  han¬ 
dling  and  storing.  We  find  that  our  best 
flavored  and  lightest  colored  syrup  is 
made  by  gathering  the  sap  as  soon’  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  boiling  immediately,  and  as 
quickly  as  can  be  done.  We  also  find  that 
it  is  easier  to  produce  good  syrup  with 
the  modern  evaporator,  as  the  sap  is 
boiled  down  more  quickly  than  with  the 
old  style.  The  sap  of  soft  maples  is  not 
so  sweet  and  so  not  considered  good  to 
tap. 

Regarding  the  sugar  being  lighter  in 
color  early  in  the  season,  without  a  doubt 
it  is  because  all  utensils  were  clean  and 
the  weather  cool.  If  all  utensils  are  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned,  including  spouts,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  light  syrup  even  after  the 
buds  have  started.  Most  of  the  so-called 
buddy  syrup  comes  from  sour  buckets  and 
spouts.  A  good  idea  is  to  scrub  all  buck¬ 
ets  and  spouts  after  each  rain.  And  last 
but  not  least,  filter  syrup  through  felt 
strainers,  as  this  is  the  only  perfect  way, 
and  is  very  important  in  the  making  of 
first-grade  syrup.  m.  j.  h. 

New  York. 


Lime  on  Onions 

Do  onions  need  lime?  I  am  going  to 
plant  about  two  acres  with  onion  seed. 

New  Jersey.  m.  s. 

Onions  respond  well  to  lime,  the 
amount  needed  depending  on  the  type  of 
soil,  as  to  its  sourness.  In  addition,  fer¬ 
tilizer  running  high  in  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  is  needed. 


Plowing,  Discing, 
Planting  or  Cultivating 

Spring  jobs  are  easy  with  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Rumely  DoAII  Tractor.  It  will  pull  two  14" 
plows  from  2%  to  3 34  miles  per  hour  under 
average  soil  conditions,  and  proportionate 
loads  for  all  tilling,  planting  or  harvesting  jobs. 


The  Allis-Chalmers  Model  “U”  supplies  real 
“three-plow  power"  for  all  drawbar  and  belt  work. 
The  unbeatable  Model  “U"  combination  of  ample 
power,  light  weight  and  long  life  means  more  work. 


The  DoAII  is  convertible  from  four-wheel  form 
to  cultivating  unit,  and  is  available  in  widths  to 
cultivate  rows  from  20  inches  to  42  inches  apart. 

Full  line  catalog  on  request. 

FACTORY  BRANCHES 
203  Solar  Street  33  So.  Cameron  Street, 

Syracuse,  New  York  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


rtLLIS*  CHALMERS 

■  TRACTOR  DIVISION— MILWAUKEE,  U.  S.  A. 


Th  is  trade  mark  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  world's 
largest  manufacturers  of 
power  machinery. 
Tractor  Division  pro¬ 


ducts  include  wheel- 
type  and  tractor-type 
tractors,  implements, 
combines,  threshers, 
hullers,road  machinery. 


The  Allis-Chalmers  Rumely  DoAII  Tractor 
in  four-wheel  form. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  ARE  pleased  to  know  that  the  village  of 
Medina,  in  Orleans  County,  Western  New 
York,  again  has  banking  facilities.  We  are  advised 
that  the  Medina  Trust  Company  began  business  with 
open  doors  on  April  4.  The  village  had  two  banks 
which  were  closed  about  three  months  ago  by  order 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Banks.  It  is  said 
that  the  organization  of  the  new  bank  will  release 
$1,000,000  of  one  of  the  closed  banks.  Without  any 
fault  of  their  own  the  people  of  Western  New  York 
have  suffered  great  inconvenience  from  the  closing 
of  banks  in  the  territory  during  the  past  year.  We 
hope  that  the  opening  of  other  banking  facilities 
will  promptly  follow  in  this  lead.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  our  monetary  system  when  one 
of  the  finest  agricultural  regions  of  the  world  is 
without  adequate  banking  facilities.  It  is  hoped 
that  out  of  this  experience  will  come  a  reform  that 
will  avoid  the  repetition  anywhere  of  this  em¬ 
barrassment. 

* 

HE  apple  market  has  acted  better  during  the 
past  month  than  at  any  time  this  season.  The 
advances  were  not  large,  amounting  in  most  in¬ 
stances  to  only  5  to  20  cents  per  bushel,  but  the  gains 
were  quite  general  throughout  the  country,  and  were 
holding  well,  aside  from  any  temporary  conditions 
resulting  from  the  March  freeze.  The  rise  in  North¬ 
western  boxed  apples  were  particularly  encouraging. 
Middle  Western  markets  advanced  a  little  on  local 
varieties  and  higher  prices  were  being  paid  in  east¬ 
ern  producing  sections  for  standard  varieties  like  the 
Baldwin.  Somewhat  better  conditions  in  English 
markets  helped  the  strengthening  of  the  position. 
Net  returns  expressed  in  American  money  were 
higher.  In  the  home  markets  part  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  was  due  to  the  usual  advance  late  in  the  stor¬ 
age  season. 

❖ 

AT  A  meeting  of  the  board  on  March  22,  II.  E. 

Babcock,  general  manager  of  the  G.  L.  F.,  sub¬ 
mitted  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  not  later  than 
June  30  next,  at  which  time  he  said  he  would  have 
served  10  years.  As  a  reason  for  the  request  Mr. 
Babcock  said  that  he  desired  more  time  for  his  home 
and  farm,  relief  from  physical  strain,  which  caused 
him  one  breakdown,  and  a  desire  for  observation  of 
co-operative  work  and  writing.  He  expressed  a 
willingness  to  remain  as  president  of  the  holding 
corporation  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  resigna¬ 
tion  was  accepted  by  the  board. 

* 

ITH  more  complete  reports  at  hand  regarding 
damage  in  the  South  during  the  severely 
cold  spell  of  March,  it  becomes  evident  that  much 
of  the  lasting  effect  will  be  seen  in  lateness  and  de¬ 
lay  rather  than  in  lighter  production.  Some  of  the 
growers  who  found  their  crops  of  potatoes,  beans 
and  corn  practically  destroyed,  promptly  replanted, 
and  will  be  in  the  market  again  later  in  the  season. 
The  effect  upon  the  present  market  supply  is  quite 
evident  in  the  change  in  prices  of  many  products. 
Almost  the  whole  list  advanced  sharply  and  held 
from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  gain  for  several  weeks 
after  the  freeze.  The  change  in  the  supply  situation 
left  the  northern  holders  of  cabbage  and  onions  in 
firm  position  with  plenty  of  time  to  close  out  what 
little  stock  remained.  The  high  price  of  southern 
cabbage  shows  that  supplies  from  that  source  are 
limited.  Southern  onions  will  arrive  in  quantity  dur¬ 
ing  April  but  indications  are  that  enough  damage 
and  delay  was  caused  to  result  in  moderate  supplies 
throughout  that  month.  Possibly  the  later  crop  will 
compete  more  severely  but  it  appears  that  consid¬ 
erable  damage  was  done  to  mid-season  onions  in 
North  Texas,  although  the  crop  in  California  is  in 


good  condition  and  likely  to  be  on  the  market  in 
large  quantity  in  May.  Northern  growers  are  likely 
to  put  out  a  great  many  onion  sets  as  early  as  they 
can  get  them  into  the  ground,  in  the  hope  of  meet¬ 
ing  a  favorable  demand  during  the  opening  weeks  of 
the  northern  marketing  season. 

* 

i(TS  THE  apple  mentioned  in  the  Bible  the  same 
J.  fruit  as  our  apples?'’  asks  one  of  our  readers. 
No,  the  Hebrew  word  translated  as  “apple”  is  open 
to  question,  for  the  common  apple  barely  exists  in 
the  Holy  Land,  the  climate  being  far  too  hot.  Some 
commentators  have  translated  the  word  as  quince, 
and  others  as  citron;  but  neither  of  these  seems  to 
fill  all  the  requirements  suggested ;  a  sweet  and 
agreeable  fruit,  fragrant  and  beautiful,  growing  on 
a  tree  large  enough  to  afford  shade.  Some  excellent 
authorities  believe  that  the  apricot  is  the  fruit  in 
question.  While  not,  we  think,  a  native  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  the  apricot  is  quite  common  there,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  fig,  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
fruits  of  the  country.  So  we  seem  safe  in  believing 
the  Hebrew  word  translated  in  half  a  dozen  places 
as  apple  or  apple-tree  really  means  the  apricot, 
which  is  beautiful  enough  to  be  described  as  “apples 
of  gold.” 

* 

GRICULTURAL  Commissioner  Harry  It.  Lewis, 
of  Rhode  Island,  is  emphasizing  the  great  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  State  for  forestry  work.  With  40 
per  cent  of  Rhode  Island’s  land  area  valuable  only 
for  producing  wood  crops  and  creating  forest  in¬ 
fluences,  there  is  a  great  need  to  put  much  land  to 
its  best  use  through  planting  trees  where  nature  does 
not  restock  them.  Since  192S  the  State  Bureau  of 
Forestry  has  acted  as  a  service  agency  through  pool¬ 
ing  and  placing  orders  for  forest  tree  stock  for  in¬ 
dividuals  with  reliable  nurseries.  Last  year  312,000 
seedlings  and  transplants  were  ordered.  Approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  forest  trees  can  be  planted  on  an  acre 
of  open  land.  Two  good  workmen  can  plant  about 
1,000  seedlings  or  transplants  a  day  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  Restocking  open  places  on 
land  where  some  forest  growth  already  exists,  can 
be  done  with  less  than  1,000  trees  per  acre,  but  this 
figure  allows  a  landowner  to  make  a  fair  estimate 
as  to  the  number  octrees  needed  to  carry  on  a  plant¬ 
ing  project.  All  persons  in  the  State  interested  in 
reforestation  projects  should  communicate  with  the 
State  Bureau  of  Forestry,  Providence,  at  once. 

* 

EPORTS  come  from  Russia  of  wheat  sowing 
from  an  airplane  carried  on  successfully  on  a 
Soviet  state  farm  in  Central  Asia.  AVe  are  told 
that  planes  sowed  an  area  of  TW  acres  per  flight, 
covering  a  total  of  300  acres  per  day.  In  15  days 
8,000  acres  were  sown  by  four  planes,  flying  at  an 
average  height  of  85  feet  at  a  speed  of  02  miles  an 
hour,  with  a  sowing  “spray”  65  feet  wide.  The 
Soviet  experts  say  nothing  of  the  cost,  but  em¬ 
phasize  the  speed  and  mechanization.  AAre  will  leave 
practical  wheat  farmers  to  figure  out  the  accuracy 
that  may  be  obtained  by  sowing  grain  from  a 
height  of  85  feet.  The  point  that  impresses  us  in 
many  official  stories  coming  from  Russia  is  the  fact 
that  a  country  which  can  draw  upon  an  immense 
reservoir  of  nationally  controlled  labor,  apparently 
content  with  hard  work  and  hard  living,  is  lessening 
the  value  of  that  labor  by  mechanization. 

* 

OIL  surveys  covering  nearly  1,000,000,000  acres 
have  been  made  in  this  country  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  last  30  years.  Texas  leads  all  other 
States  in  the  number  of  acres  which  have  been  cov¬ 
ered  with  detailed  surveys,  with  30,435,200  acres. 
Next  come:  Nebraska,  36,027,520  acres;  Alabama, 
35,289,000  acres  ;  Iowa,  29, SOS, 040  acres  ;  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  28,399,300  acres ;  Missouri,  23,793,280  acres ; 
Georgia,  22,551,080  acres ;  and  California,  20,812,160 
acres;  New  York,  1S.035.200  acres.  In  addition  to 
these  detailed  and  mapped  areas  there  are  so-called 
reconnaissance  surveys,  in  which  the  land  has  been 
looked  over  with  considerable  care,  covering  399,- 
729,920  acres.  There- are  between  50  and  00  men  in 
this  government  soil  survey  service.  The  average 
cost  of  the  work  is  small,  two  to  three  cents  per  acre. 

* 

OME  curious  experiments  in  the  use  of  perma¬ 
nent  mulches  for  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
been  made  for  four  years  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  substances  used  are  concrete, 
iron,  cinders,  zinc,  aluminum,  etc.,  which  cover  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  except  for  a  small  space 
where  the  plants  grow.  These  trials  are  the  out¬ 
growth  of  successful  paper  mulch  work.  In  the 
tests,  beans,  peas,  strawberries,  and  various  other 
small  fruits  have  grown  as  well  under  the  perma¬ 
nent  mulch  as  with  ordinary  cultivation.  Blocks  a 


few  inches  thick  and  9  and  12  inches  wide,  cover  the 
ground,  with  rows  1%  inches  wide  between  them. 
The  permanent  mulch  conserves  moisture  and  con¬ 
trols  weeds.  In  addition  it  warms  the  soil  earlier  in 
the  season  and  keeps  it  warm  longer  in  the  Fall. 
Rainfall  gets  into  the  ground  along  the  rows  between 
the  blocks.  The  cinder  blocks  are  covered  with  as¬ 
phalt  to  make  them  black  and  absorb  more  heat,  and 
other  materials  are  painted  black.  Soil  covered 
with  the  blocks  since  1928  has  continued  productive. 
Those  familiar  with  farming  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  there  are  a  great  many  small  stones  know 
how  readily  corn  grows  on  these  soils  thus  mulched 
by  nature.  Such  soils  are  troublesome  to  work,  but 
the  stones  do  appear  to  have  some  effect  on  the 
warmth  and  moisture  retaining  properties  of  the  soil. 

* 

DA'ICES  from  the  State  of  AVashington  are  that 
close  to  $6,000,000  will  be  required  to  get  the 
North  Central  AVashington  apple  crop  started  this 
year  and  carry  it  through  the  growing  period  up  to 
harvest  time.  The  figures  are  based  on  an  esti¬ 
mated  crop  of  around  18,000,000  boxes  which  in  view 
of  past  experiences  can  reasonably  be  expected  this 
year.  This  estimated  requirement  covers  only  the 
articles  of  spray  and  labor  throughout  the  growing 
season.  It  does  not  include  overhead,  taxes,  interest, 
water  and  the  harvesting  and  packing  costs.  It 
figures  roughly  at  35  cents  a  box  which,  with  other 
costs  added,  amounts  to  approximately  $1  a  box  for 
production  cost.  This  is  close  to  the  general  aver¬ 
age  which  prevails  in  the  district.  Cost,  of  spray 
material  is  estimated,  at  around  $1,500,000  and  labor 
from  $2,000,000  to  $2,500,000.  Electricity  for  pump¬ 
ing  water  for  irrigation  and  other  costs  make  up  the 
remainder. 

* 

UR  exports  in  February  amounted  to  $153,977,- 
144 ;  imports,  $130,977,114.  Shipments  to  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  $33,300,227  ;  Japan,  $20,742.101 ; 
Canada,  $20,247,205;  Germany,  $11,003,813;  France, 
$8,790,551;  China,  $5,515,072;  Russia,  $2,000,008. 
Heading  our  list  of  imports  was  Canada,  $14, 60S, 358 ; 
Germany,  $8,039,363;  Brazil  ,  $8,551,926;  Great 
Britain,  $7,727,670;  Colombia,  $6,007,662;  Cuba,  $6,- 
178,342;  Russia,  $537,583. 

* 

AILROAD  worm  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
apple  pests  in  sections  where  it  occurs.  New 
England  is  considerably  infested  with  it,  cutting 
down  their  exportable  apples,  because  of  embar¬ 
goes  against  any  fruit  harboring  it.  The  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  extension  service  recommends  strict  sanita¬ 
tion  in  and  near  every  commercial  orchard.  This 
means  careful  spraying  and  picking  up  drops  in  in¬ 
fested  orchards  and  destroying  or  treating  neglected 
apple  trees  and  underbrush  nearby.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  recommendations  as  to  spraying  are  that  the 
first  application  should  be  made  soon  after  the  first 
flies  appear,  or  under  New  Hampshire  conditions 
about  the  first  week  in  July.  Three  pounds  of  pow¬ 
dered  arsenate  of  lead  in  each  100  gallons  of  water 
is  the  strength  advised.  The  second  application 
should  be  made  at  the  peak  of  emergency,  ordi¬ 
narily  10  days  to  two  weeks  after  the  first  spray. 
Only  214  to  2%  lbs.  of  lead  are  suggested  at  this 
time.  The  substitution  of  a  90-10  dust  is  advocated. 

* 

HE  annual  school  district  meeting  in  New  York 
State  will  be  held  the  first  Tuesday  of  May. 
Qualifications  for  voting  at  that  time  are  explained 
in  detail  on  page  3S9.  This  is  an  occasion  where 
every  lawful  voter  should  be  on  hand.  It  is  the 
year's  round-up  in  rural  school  affairs,  and  the  time 
to  consider  the  future.  An  endorsement  of  the  work 
of  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  will  be  in 
order,  and  well  deserved.  President  Devendorf,  Sec¬ 
retary  Ostrander,  and  the  other  officials  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society,  have  done  a  creditable  year’s 
work,  deserving  the  moral  and  financial  support  of 
all  interested  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  State. 

Brevities 

“Trust  in  him  at  all  times;  ye  people,  pour  out  your 
heart  before  him :  God  is  a  refuge  for  us.” 

Foresters  in  Pennsylvania  the  past  AA7inter  held  41 
saw-filing  demonstrations,  attended  by  790  persons,  in 
23  counties. 

County  Agents  in  A’ermont  made  8,856  visits  to  4.746 
farms  in  the  United  States  last  year,  and  answered  13.- 
146  telephone  inquiries  from  farmers. 

Curculio  winters  in  hedge  rows,  weedy  and  grassy 
spots  and  trash  left  around  the  orchard.  Burning  over 
these  wintering  places  is  a  good  plan  and  will  catch  a 
good  many  of  the  adults. 

Daily  average  production  of  petroleum  during  a  re¬ 
cent  week  was  2.154.000  barrels.  California  led  all 
States  with  497.100  barrels  daily  and  Oklahoma  came 
next  with  435,900  barrels. 

There  are  3.128.996  horses,  3,513,000  milk  cows. 
4,478,000  other  cattle,  3,608.000  sheep  and  4,716.720 
swine  on  farms  in  Canada.  The  value  of  a’1  livestock, 
including  poultry,  is  placed  at  $468,300,000, 
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The  Parson’s  Logic 

N  OBSERVING  minister  up  in  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.,  had  noticed  that  various  groups  of  dairy 
farmers  have  been  trying  for  ten  years  to  get  to¬ 
gether,  through  their  official  leaders,  under  one 
head,  that  they  might  collectively  demand  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  fair  living  price  for  milk.  He  saw  four  of¬ 
ficial  plans  developed  to  the  point  of  apparent  suc¬ 
cess  and  then  fail  in  the  hands  of  the  official  groups. 
In  his  own  spiritual  work  in  rural  sections  he  saw 
that  it  was  not  enough  to  have  a  parish  house  and  a 
church  in  a  fixed  center.  He  organized  a  church 
unit  in  local  communities,  and  built  a  little  church 
or  utilized  a  schoolhouse  where  the  people  could  as¬ 
semble  for  spiritual  services  which  joined  them  in 
one  body  and  one  purpose  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
his  whole  church.  Instinctively  and  logically  the 
thought  must  have  come  to  him  that  local  units  of 
dairymen  could  assemble  like  the  church  members 
and  unite  in  a  regional  or  State  body  to  determine 
a  price  for  their  milk  and  to  negotiate  the  sale  of 
it.  He  proposed  this  plan  to  dairymen.  Within  a 
week  or  ten  days  every  township  in  Jefferson  County 
was  under  organization.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Rutland  Plan.  The  plain  purpose  expressed  in 
plain  language  was  to  create  a  farm  body  to  sit  in 
with  the  official  leaders,  and  persuade  them  to  act 
together  to  increase  the  price  of  milk,  or  find  a  way 
to  do  it  themselves. 

The  response  to  the  suggestion  was  so  spontane¬ 
ous  no  one  opposed.  Approval  was  general  with 
producers  and  leaders.  Since  the  movement  spread 
rapidly  over  the  milk  region,  obstructive  questions 
have  been  asked,  and  opposition  in  the  form  of 
oilier  propositions  developed.  The  new  local  and 
regional  plans,  however,  are  friendly  to  the  Rut¬ 
land  Plan,  and  ready  to  affiliate  with  it  and  other 
groups.  The  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  Rut¬ 
land  Plan,  as  a  unifying  body,  seeks  to  embrace  all 
dairymen  no  matter  to  what  group  they  now  belong. 
The  members  may  align  themselves  with  any  other 
association.  All  that  is  expected  of  them  is  that  as 
members  of  the  Rutland  Plan  they  use  their  united 
influence  to  increase  the  price  of  milk  to  all  who  pro¬ 
duce  it  on  a  plan  comprehensive  enough  to  serve 
every  dairyman  in  the  producing  territory. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  distributing  deal¬ 
ers,  who  worked  successfully  to  divide  the  once 
united  dairymen  into  groups,  will  oppose  any  move¬ 
ment  to  reunite  them  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  price  of  milk,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand 
how  any  producer  should  hesitate  to  support  a  move¬ 
ment  that  simply  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  help 
increase  the  price  of  his  own  product. 


In  Court  With  Soiled  Hands 

Just  who  has  the  divine  right  to  fix  the  price  of  milk? 
Does  the  right  extend  to  both  producer  and  consumer? 
Heretofore  we  dairymen  have  always  contended  that 
the  producer  gets  too  little  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 
Many  farmers  demand  now  that  the  spread  be  reduced 
to  a  50-50  basis,  and  yet  an  attempt  has  recently  been 
made,  to  condemn  a  distributor  here  in  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.,  by  dealer  propaganda  for  paying  farmers  more 
than  the  sacred  price  and,  at  the  same  time  charging 
the  consumers  less. 

Some  years  ago  A.  Brescia  began  to  buy  milk  at 
Montgomery  in  this  county.  He  paid  farmers  more 
than  any  other  buyer  in  the  region  here  around.  He 
paid  pro'mptly,  neither  his  test  nor  his  weight  was 
ever  disputed.  First  he  was  small  and  attracted  little 
attention,  but  his  business  grew.  Farmers  delivered 
to  him  from  considerable  distance.  He  became  one  of 
the  big  receivers  in  the  county.  Then  complaint  was 
made  that  he  paid  too  much  and  caused  patrons  of  other 
plants  to  complain.  His  outlet  was  cut  off.  and  for  a 
time  he  seemed  to  be  licked.  But  he  opened  up  several 
retail  routes.  One  of  these  is  in  Brooklyn,  operated 
under  the  name  Clover  Milk  and  Cream  Company,  Inc. 
This  is  a  retail  trade.  It  began  business  in  1931.  The 
price  to  consumers  then  was  14  cents.  About  that  time 
the  agitation  began  to  ban  loose  milk.  Then  to  get  in 
ahead  and  drive  out  small  distributors  of  bottled  milk 
the  big  bottle  distributors  reduced  the  price  from  14  to 
12  cents.  Mr.  Brescia  promptly  went  them  one  better 
and  reduced  his  price  to  10  cents,  and  continues  to  do 
so.  but  pays  producers  as  before.  For  January  he  paid 
$1.73  for  3.4  per  cent  test  and  February  $1.65. 

My  information  is  that  the  big  three — Borden’s,  Shef¬ 
field's  and  League — helped  put  the  ban  on  loose  milk, 
and  their  purpose  now  is  to  make  their  monopoly^  of 
the  bottle  trade  complete  over  the  whole  city  of  New 
York.  In  this  ambition  they  certainly  propose  to  in¬ 
crease  the  spread  between  producer  and  consumer,  be¬ 
cause  bottled  milk  costs  more  than  the  loose  milk, 
but  they  have  some  nerve  to  come  to  the  country  and 
attempt  to  discredit  a  dealer  who  is  paying  farmers 
more  and  charging  consumers  less,  which  is  just  what 
farmers  have  demanded  of  them  for  a  lifetime.  In  the 
language  of  the  law,  they  do  not  come  to  court  with 
clean  hands.  producer. 


Surplus  Milk  in  Ohio 

This  part  of  Ohio  has  turned  to  farm-owned  cheese 
factories  to  handle  surplus  milk,  and  all  milk  when  city 
dealers  refuse  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it. 

One  factory  is  well  under  way  at  Andover.  It  is  a 
good-sized  building  of  concrete  blocks,  two-story,  with 
gable  roof.  Another  is  in  prospect  in  Wayne  Township. 

I  attended  a  meeting  Saturday  at  Andover.  A  good 
deal  of  interest  is  manifested  about  these  factories,  and 
it  looks  as  though  more  of  them  will  be  built  and 


equipped.  Hon.  B.  L.  Creesy  was  present  and  when 
the  chairman  asked  him  for  remarks  he  rose  and  said 
he  favored  these  factories  and  would  help  build  one  if 
he  could  borrow  the  money  anywhere  (laughter).  Mr. 
Creesy  also  said  he  believed  the  I>.  C.  S.  had  never 
made  him  a  penny,  and  had  actually  kept  us  dairymen 
from  getting  as  much  money  for  our  milk  at  times  as 
we  might  have  got  otherwise. 

The  real  object  of  these  factories  is  to  put  the  dairy¬ 
men  in  a  position  where  we  can  keep  the  surplus  milk 
off  the  market  and  give  the  dealers  just  the  quantity  of 
milk  they  want  all  the  time  and  no  more.  If  we  can 
get  enough  of  the  factories  scattered  around  in  the 
( ’leveland-Pititsburgh  milk  shed  we  shall  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  have  something  to  say  about  the  price  of  milk, 
and  make  the  dealers  shut  up  their  whining  about  sur¬ 
plus  milk.  It  looks  good  to  me,  and  I  for  one  am 
ready  to  take  a  chance  on  a  share  of  stock. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  told  us  that  a  Cleveland 
dealer  or  dealers  wanted  to  buy  200  shares  of  stock  in 
the  Dorset  plant,  but  when  they  told  him  he  could  have 
it  but  it  would  give  him  only  one  vote,  he  backed  out. 
He  wanted  to  get  a  controlling  interest.  If  this  fac¬ 
tory  plan  works  it  is  going  hard  with  the  D.  C.  S. 
leaders.  Their  little  fat  goose  will  be  cooked  all  right, 
but  someone  else  will  eat  it.  The  cheese  factory  scheme 
does  not  suit  them  at  all,  and  they  are  doing  all  they 
can  ito  discourage  it.  l.  w.  allex. 

Ohio. 


Report  of  Milk  and  Cream  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area  for 
March,  1932 


State  of  Origin 

Milk 

-40-qt.  I  nits - \ 

Cream  Condensed 

New  York  . 

.  .1,836.704 

108,749 

16.258 

New  J ersey  . 

.  .  55,380 

1.682 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  .  426.002 

21.273 

3,132 

Vermont  . 

.  .  129.593 

6.623 

... 

Connecticut  . 

.  .  20.609 

409 

... 

Massachusetts  . . 

.  .  14,114 

16 

Delaware  . 

2.602 

191 

... 

Maryland  . 

.  .  18.603 

415 

Ohio  . . 

1.485 

1.725 

Indiana  . , 

2.599 

1,233 

Canada  . - 

587 

... 

Tennessee . . 

1.034 

... 

Missouri  . 

200 

... 

Wisconsin  . 

2,800 

Michigan  . 

.  . 

800 

Total.  March,  1932. 

.  .2.505.092 

149.103 

20.623 

Total,  March,  1931.. 

.  .2.705.918 

156.320 

27.9S6 

New  York  furnished  73.3  per  cent  of  the  milk  and 
72.9  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  New  York  City 
during  March,  1932. 


These  reports  of  shipments  to  the  metropolitan  area 
only  do  not  include  shipments  into  the  State  at  other 
points,  and  consequently  do  not  show  total  shipments 
into  the  State.  Shipments  at  other  points,  if  they  do 
not  reach  the  city,  replace  milk  and  cream  in  the 
up-State  markets.  The  reports  should  include  all  ship¬ 
ments  into  the  State. 


A  Message  from  Miller  Purvis 

In  Idaho  we  handle  the  consolidated  school  question 
by  allowing  the  people  to  decide  at  a  general  election 
held  by  all  those  interested.  We  have  some  rural 
schools  in  thinly  populated  districts  and  we  have  a  lot 
of  consolidated  schools  where  there  is  not  a  town  in 
the  district.  A  girl  friend  of  mine  got  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  for  two  years  to  teach  in  a  rural  district. 
The  largest  number  of  scholars  she  ever  had  was  nine. 
Usually  she  had  about  five.  Many  of  the  scholars  from 
these  little  rural  districts  come  to  town  during  their 
high  school  years.  The  women  in  our  town  count  on 
taking  in  some  girl  who  wants  to  go  to  high  school,  and 
letting  her  pay  for  her  board  by  working  evenings  and 
mornings.  My  daughter  has  such  a  girl  and  she  is 
counted  a  member  of  the  family.  A  friend  has  an¬ 
other  that  she  has  practically  adopted.  Her  parents 
are  poor,  so  my  friend  clothes  and  keeps  the  girl,  treat¬ 
ing  her  as  a  member  of  the  family,  and  giving  her 
money  when  she  wants  to  help  out  in  the  school  ac¬ 
tivities.  For  two  years  this  girl  has  stayed  through 
the  vacations  with  my  friend  who  pays  her  a  small 
wage  as  well  as  making  her  a  beloved  companion.  The 
girl  told  me  she  was  always  going  to  stay  there,  unless 
she  concluded  to  teach. 

I  am  looking  at  my  garden  every  day  planning  on 
beginning  to  plant  things  as  soon  as  'the  soil  dries  out 
a  little  more.  We  had  a  phenomenal  rain  last  week 
(March  23).  Nearly  two  inches  fell  during  the  week, 
which  is  probably  more  than  we  will  see  from  now  un¬ 
til  next  November,  and  more  than  we  had  from  May 
last  year  until  January  1.  Our  reservoirs  are  full,  the 
one  where  our  water  is  stored  having  1.700.000  acre  feet 
in  it,  enough  to  grow  crops  in  nearly  900,000  acres  of 
land.  A  foot  of  water  is  7.49  gallons,  enough  to  cover 
a  square  foot  12  inches  deep  with  water.  It  requires  on 
an  average  two  acre  feet  to  grow  a  crop. 

A  lot  of  stock  is  in  starving  condition  in  this  State. 
I  have  to  call  the  sheriff  this -afternoon  and  go  to  tell 
a  man  who  has  five  dead  horses,  a  number  of  dead 
sheep  and  a  dead  sow  and  her  pigs,  lying  unburied  on 
his  ranch,  that  if  he  does  not  burn  or  bury  them,  I  am 
going  to  give  him  a  term  in  jail.  The  Winter  has  been 
so  long  that  feed  supplies  have  been  used  up.  I  have 
a  man  on  a  ranch  I  have  on  my  hands  who  has  150 
head  of  cattle  that  he  kept  on  the  forest  reserve  last 
Summer.  Last  Fall  he  bought  enough  hay.  he  thought, 
but  he  was  out  by  January  1  and  since  that  time  he 
has  not  found  feed  that  could  be  bought  to  full  feed 
them,  so  they  are  just  animated  skeletons  and  must  be 
kept  over  until  next  Fall  at  least  before  they  can  be 
marketed.  This  is  not  an  isolated  ease  either.  One 
man  lost  75  horses  that  he  left  in  the  hills.  Usually 
horses  get  through  the  Winter  in  the  hills  without  starv¬ 
ing.  but  this  Winter  even  the  deer  are  dying.  Many 
tons  of  hay  have  been  fed  to  deer  in  our  forests,  but 
not  all  of  them  can  be  reached  in  Winter. 

Gooding  Co.,  Idaho.  miller  purvis. 


West  Virginia  News  and  Views 

Our  two  weeks  of  Winter  the  past  month,  when  the 
thermometer  dropped  close  to  the  zero  mark,  left  us 
with  very#little  chance  of  a  fruit  crop  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  apples  and  berries.  The  blossom  crop  will  be 
very  light  on  the  apples,  while  the  strawberries  grew 
more  or  less  all  Winter  even  under  the  mulch.  Only 
time  will  tell  just  what  'they  will  make  but  they  are 
bound  to  be  injured.  Raspberries  both  red  and  black 
are  looking  the  best  I  have  seen  them  for  years.  We 
finished  pruning  (the  last  week  in  March,  and  there  was 
less  winterkill  than  we  have  ever  had. 

Peaches  and  Japan  plums  were  frozen  so  badly  that 
the  small  limbs  are  mostly  killed.  Cherries  are  all  gone, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  late  blooming  sour  cher¬ 
ries,  and  part  of  the  American  plums  are  not  killed  yet. 

The.  fruit-grower  will  have  to  plan  some  other  work 
for  this  season  if  he  expects  to  have  much  income.  Still 
if  there  is  a  general  short  crop  it  may  be  that  what  we 
do  have  will  pay  us  better  than  it  did  last  season. 

We  have  about  cleaned  up  our  apples  for  the  year. 
Taking  our  whole  crop  we  find  that  we  only  averaged 
25  cents  per  bushel  gross  price.  If  we  coulri  have  sold 
last  Fall  at  that  price  we  could  have  made  a  little 
money,  but  the  storage  and  losses  due  to  the  warm 
weather,  with  the  additional  costs,  gave  us  a  loss.  I 
find  that  we  can  grow  fruit,  such  as  apples  and  pears, 
in  this  section  at  that  price  and  have  a  small  margin, 
but  that  means  that  we  will  have  to  have  a  good  crop 
every  year  to  do  this.  When  we  have  a  failure  our  ex¬ 
penses  run  on  just  The  same.  I  do  not  have  figures 
for  a  long  enough  period  to  say  for  certain  but  have  esti¬ 
mated  that  we  would  have  to  average  at  least  50  cents 
per  bushel  from  year  to  year  to  break  even. 

The  only  thing  that  we  can  figure  profit  on  this  past 
year  is  our  cows.  With  10  head  of  cows  and  heifers  we 
can  show  an  income  of  .$306,  and  an  expense  for  feed 
of  $186,  leaving  $120  for  labor,  not  counting  the  ma¬ 
nure.  We  still  believe  that  the  best  thing  for  the  hill 
farmer  in  this  section  is  the  cow  and  calf  proposition. 

We  fed  our  first  wheat  hay  this  year.  We  had  been 
afraid  of  it,  for  with  our  experience  with  rye  several 
years  ago  we  were  not  much  encouraged  to  try  the 
wheat,  but  have  changed  our  minds.  We  fed  one  bunch 
of  cows  carrying  calves  on  it  all  Winter  and  they  have 
come  through  as  well  as  others  that  "were  fed  Soy 
beans,  and.  have  brought  strong  healthy  calves  this 
Spring.  We  have  considerable  wheat  to  cut  for  hay 
this  year,  mixed  with  vetch.  We  feel  that  it  will  be 
an  improvement  on  the  straight  wheat.  At  least  it 
will  be  easier  to  handle  as  the  wheat  alone  is  very 
hard  to  do  anything  with,  and  the  vetch  will  hold  it  to¬ 
gether.  L.  G.  ZINN. 

Barbour  Co.,  W.  Ya. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

That  there  is  still  considerable  interest  in  pig  raising 
was  evidenced  by  good  attendance  at  Connecticut  Swine 
Growers’  Association  meeting  at  Hotel  Garde,  Hart¬ 
ford,  recently.  “Eastern  Pork  Production  and  Gar¬ 
bage  Feeding”  was  one  subject  discussed. 

Production  of  Baldwin  apples  in  Connecticut  is  to  be 
larger,  according  to  forecast  given  out  by  Tolland  Coun¬ 
ty  Farm  Bureau.  Parsnips  have  receded  somewhat 
from  former  high  price  levels.  Lower  prices  for  onions 
are  indicated.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  enforc¬ 
ing  a  seed  law  in  this  State  which  provides  that  every 
package  of  seed  sold  shall  be  so  labeled  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  may  readily  determine  between  good  and  in¬ 
ferior  quality  seeds.  Farmers  are  being  advised  from 
Washington  to  use  only  seeds  that  are  labeled  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Connecticut  law.  The  label  shall 
carry  germination  test,  date,  percentage  of  inert  matter, 
approximate  total  percentage  by  weight  of  weed  seeds 
and  approximate  number  per  ounce  of  noxious  weeds 
present. 

Baldwin  apples  now  quoted  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  bu. ; 
beets,  $1  to  $1.25  bu. ;  parsnips,  $2  to  $2.25  bu. :  pota¬ 
toes  (100-lb.  sacks)  $1.10  to  $1.25:  turnips,  90c  to 
$1.25  bu. ;  broilers,  live,  20  to  23c  lb. :  chickens, 
dressed,  27  to  30c  lb.;  geese,  live,  IS  to  22c  lb.;  eggs. 
27c  doz.  C.  B.  KNIGHT. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Women  for  World  Peace 

May  I  express  appreciation  of  your  article  “Peace 
Policies  Helpful,”  in  The  R.  N.-Y\  for  April  2.  As  a 
humble  member  of  the  Women’s  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom,  I  am  naturally  much  gratified 
to  see  those  encouraging  words  at  such  an  anxious 
time  in  world  politics.  Peace  as  against  the  horrors 
of  war.  is  just  as  vital  for  farm  parents  and  wives  as 
for  any  of  us,  and  we  must  all  pull  together  for  uni¬ 
versal  friendly  relations  (such  as  exist  on  the  unde¬ 
fended  Canadian  border  for  instance),  and  so  insure 
the  next  generation  against  annihilation. 

Pennsylvania.  mrs.  anna  kinghans. 


50-50  Milk  Price  Again 

In  Philadelphia  milk  dropped  a  cent  a  quart  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  producers  must  take  30  cents  of  the  47  cents 
drop.  We  have  an  association  but  at  every  price  drop 
the  producer  takes  the  most  of  it.  From  all  accounts 
there  is  not  much  surplus,  if  any,  and  why  not  make  a 
rule  or  a  law  that  the  farmer  must  get  50  per  cent  of 
the  retail  price?  Make  this  rule,  and  if  there  is  too 
much  milk,  let  us  keep  the  extra  supply  home.  j.  c.  c. 

New  Jersey. 


Wants  All  in  the  League 

When  all  farmers  join  the  Dairymen's  League  and 
demand  of  that  organization  how  many  cans  of  milk 
are  needed  and  furnish  that  many  cans,  then  farmers 
can  demand  a  fair  price  and  get  it.  Farmers  should  get 
six  cents  per  quart  from  May  1  to  November  1  and 
from  November  1  to  May  1,  eight  cents  per  quart. 

The  League  has  gone  through  all  its  heavy  expense 
of  lawsuits.  A  new  organization  would  have  the  same 
expense  all  over  again,  and  it  will  cost  farmers  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  all  over  again.  It  is  time  we  stopped 
taking  the  other  fellow's  price.  Let  us  make  our  own. 

New  York.  f.  s. 


Things  here  are  getting  no  better  very  fast,  but  I 
sure  want  the  paper.  Dollar  inclosed.  School  taxes 
paid  at  rate  of  one  dollar  an  acre.  State  taxes  yet  un- 
paid  and  nothing  now  to  sell,  but  if  I  had,  could  get 
nothing  for  it.  Just  what  is  the  good  of  investigating 
corrupt  officials  since  no  tax-saving  results  or  no  better 
officials'?  To  own  property  now  is  a  handicap.  It  used 
to  be  the  rule  to  let  the  under  fellow  up  when  he  hol¬ 
lered  enough,  but  these  days  he  does  not  have  even  that 
humble  privilege.  b.  r. 

New  York. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Don’t  Count  Your  Young 
Pigs  Until  They  are 
Weaned 

By  R.  W.  DUCK 
Market  Influence 

The  increase  during  March  of  approxi¬ 
mately  20  per  cent  over  February  prices 
for  hog  tops  at  principal  markets  should 
not  be  too  optimistically  interpreted. 
March  prices  usually  reflect  seasonal  re¬ 
ceipt  reductions.  In  addition,  the  late 
protracted  cold  spell  extending  over  con¬ 
siderable  areas  greatly  stimulated  pork 
consumption.  Even  though  hog-corn 
ratios  continue  to  be  far  from  favorable, 
nevertheless  pork  producers  in  the  Corn 
Belt  section  increased  their  Fall  pig  crop 
materially.  It  works  about  like  this. 
They  have  the  corn,  they  have  the  hogs 
and  so  they  feed  it  out.  In  southern 
Missouri,  corn  sold  in  March  for  $10  per 
ton,  not  delivered.  Roads  are  bad  and 
delivery  hard  to  make.  Marketed  through 
pork  corn  gave  greater  net  return,  in  spite 
of  theoretical  ratios.  Total  1931  Fall  in¬ 
crease  of  hog  numbers  reported  by  U .  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  about  20 
per  cent.  Favorable  factors  are,  smaller 
pork  storage  supplies  on  hand  than  last 
year,  an  estimated  Spring  pig  crop  of 
only  two  per  cent  more  than  1931 ;  and 
expected  shortage  of  killing  steers  during 
May  and  June,  which  would  tend  to  keep 
beef  prices  relatively  high,  and  thus 
stimulate  pork  consumption.  The  general 
situation  seems  to  indicate  there  probably 
will  be  no  material  or  sustained  increase 
in  hog  prices  during  the  next  six  months. 

Operating  as  we  are  on  the  narrowest 
margin  known  in  years  it  is  increasingly 
important  to  consider  the  question  of 
number  of  pigs  raised,  and  their  subse¬ 
quent  efficiency  and  economy  of  gain.  If 
purebreds  are  being  kept  Spring  and  Fall 
litters  should  be  planned  so  the  sows  will 
farrow  as  nearly  after  March  1  and 
September  1  as  possible,  where  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  use  or  sell  the  pigs  for  show 
purposes.  Practically  all  fairs  now  use 
■these  as  base  dates  in  calculating  ages 
for  the  various  hog  classes. 

Breeding  Old  Sows 

If  the  herd  is  of  any  size  there  are 
usually  a  few  sows  that  are  getting  a 
little  aged.  They  are  inclined  to  get  a 
little  too  fat,  and  are  beginning  to  break 
down  on  their  pasterns,  but,  they  do 
farrow  large  litters  that  are  strong  and 
husky.  But  from  one  cause  or  another, 
when  weaning  time  comes,  litters  of  eight 
and  10  have  dwindled  to  two  or  three. 
We  retain  these  sow's  in  the  herd,  consol¬ 
ing  ourselves  with  the  idea  they  had  a 
run  of  hard  luck  and  will  do  better  next 
time.  They  seldom  improve,  unless  it  in¬ 
volves  a  question  of  proper  feed,  care  or 
management.  If  the  sow  is  extremely 
prolific  and  yet  raises  a  small  number  of 
pigs  to  weaning  age  one  of  the  best  plans 
is  to  have  some  other  less  prolific  sows 
farrowing  a  few  days  earlier  and  give  the 
pigs  to  them.  Sows  will  take  strange  pigs 
without  any  fuss  being  made.  Be  sure 
these  big  heavy  sows  farrow  in  dry,  clean 
pens  that  are  provided  with  a  creep 
around  the  edge.  Two  by  four  or  two  by 
six  boards  braced  in  all  around  the  wall 
about  10  inches  from  the  floor  will  save 
many  a  pig  from  being  suffocated  or 
crushed. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
increasing  litter  percentages  is  care  and 
feed  of  the  sows  particularly  a  few  days 
prior  and  subsequent  to  farrowing.  If 
the  pigs  are  to  be  strong  and  healthy 
at  birth  they  must  have  been  properly 
nourished,  with  respect  to  mineral,  vita- 
mine  and  nutrient  requirements  during 
their  foetal  life.  I  onc-e  attended  a  lecture 
by  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl,  during  which  he 
said  if  you  want  to  live  to  a  ripe  old  age 
pick  out  long-lived  grandparents.  This 
principle  applies  to  all  animals ;  the  great¬ 
est  assistance  an  individual  can  have 
toward  living  and  thriving  is  to  be  bred 
from  good  strains.  Brood  sows  should 
not  be  kept  fat,  and  should  receive  out¬ 
door  exercise.  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
accomplish  this  during  the  Winter  months 
is  to  plant  corn  in  a  lot  adjacent  to  the 
hog  house.  After  all  visible  corn  had  been 
cleaned  the  sows  and  gilts  will  pick  over 
the  field  even  on  cold  days.  They  may 
also  be  fed  at  some  distance  from  the 
pens.  With  their  Alfalfa  hay  in  racks  in 
the  pens,  minerals  and  water  should  also 
be  kept  in  tkmbens,  where  they  will  be 
clean,  and  will  serve  to  draw  the  sows 
into  the  pens.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
sows  which  have  apeess  to  a  small  patch 
of  standing  corn  will  stay  out  too  much 
and  get  chilled.  We  carried  sows  at 
Syracuse  University  in  a  small  adjacent 


cornfield  with  excellent  results  during  the 
past  Winter.  When  the  corn  was  gone 
about  January  1  they  were  carried 
through  the  remainder  of  the  season  on 
sheaf  oats.  The  sows  so  handled  were 
purebred  Hampshires  and  Duroc-.Terseys, 
the  average  number  of  pigs  farrowed  per 
head  for  the  aged  sows  was  7.8 ;  the 
average  number  raised  to  date,  about 
three  weeks  of  age,  is  G.5.  This  also  in¬ 
cludes  some  in-bred  pigs  that  are  on  ex¬ 
periment.  One  old  Hampshire  sow,  four 
years  old,  farrowed  10  strong  pigs,  which 
are  now  ready  to  be  weaned,  and  they  are 
still  living,  and  exceptionally  strong 
healthy  pigs. 

Weanling  Pigs 

In  New  York  State  the  sale  of  weanling 
pigs  has  assumed  considerable  propor¬ 
tions,  a  great  many  of  our  farmers  like 
to  keep  a  pig  or  two  for  butchering,  or 


to  eat  the  scraps  and  some  skim  or  sur¬ 
plus  milk.  However,  for  some  reason, 
few  brood  sows  are  kept,  perhaps  only  a 
few  head  are  wanted,  and  then  there  is 
the  proposition  of  again  breeding  the 
sow,  with  few  boars  available,  and  thus 
necessitating  keeping  a  boar  for  one  or 
two  sows.  In  the  Corn  Belt  practically 
every  farm  has  from  five  to  20  or  more 
sows,  with  the  resultant  50  to  100  or 
more  shotes  being  finished  off  annually. 
With  our  cheap  dairy  by-products,  and 
small  grains  we  are  just  as  favorably 
situated  for  feed,  and  much  more  so  for 
markets,  to  carry  more  hogs  on  our 
Eastern  farms.  Weanling  pigs  now  sell  at 
an  average  of  about  $3  per  head  for  eight 
to  twelve  weeks  old  pigs.  Even  at  this, 
price,  which  is  the  lowest  in  years,  a  sow 
that  raises  10  pigs  per  year,  which  means 
only  five  per  litter  raised,  will  give  a 
gross  return  of  $30.  At  present  feed 
prices  it  will  cost  about  $12  to  feed  a  sow 
for  12  months,  based  on  six  months  pas¬ 
ture  and  forage,  and  maximum  utilization 
of  home  produced  feeds. 

The  most  critical  time  in  the  pig’s  life 
is  from  weaning  time  until  it  weighs  75 
lbs.  or  more.  Improper  feeding  and 
round  worm  infestation  exact  heavy  toll 
from  pigs  of  this  age.  If  the  young  shotes 
are  properly  fed,  their  nutrient,  vitamine 
and  mineral  requirements,  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  still  look  unthrifty,  with 
slow  gains,  they  are  probably  infested 
with  round  worms.  If  the  sows  have  been 
wormed,  and  they  farrow  in  clean  pens, 
and  then  are  placed  on  ground  free  from 
worm  infestation,  with  their  litters,  such 
infestation  in  the  young  pigs  may  be 
materially  reduced,  as  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  celebrated  McLean  County 


System  of  Illinois.  However,  in  spite  of 
all  we  can  do  it  seems  there  will  still  be 
some  wormy  pigs,  necessitating  worm 
treatment.  Always  starve  them  24  hours, 
and  then  adminster  some  standard  worm 
treatment,  such  as  chenopodium,  san- 
tonine  and  calomel,  or  tetrachloretliylene, 
in  proper  dosage,  which  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  at  time  and  place  of  purchase. 

In  addition  to  their  shorts  and  skim- 
milk  at  weaning  time,  see  that  the  shotes 
have  access  to  cracked  corn,  or  ground 
oats  or  barley.  They  should  also  have 
access  to  the  folowing  mixture  in  a  self- 
feeder  ;  tankage,  200  lbs. ;  linseed  oil  meal, 
100  lbs.;  Alfalfa  meal,  100  lbs.  Add  a 
little  Alfalfa  meal  to  their  shorts  and 
skim-milk.  Get  them  on  good  pasture,  of 
Alfalfa,  clover  or  rape.  They  should  be 
fed  all  Summer  if  maximum  efficiency  and 
economy  of  gain  is  desired.  Keep  mineral 
mixture  before  them  at  all  times. 

Weaning  Time  and  Later  Gains 

Eight  weeks  is  a  good  average  age  to 
wean.  However,  no  absolute  rule  should 
be  followed.  If  (lie  pigs  are  strong  and 
healthy  it  makes  little  or  no  difference  on 


subsequent  gains  if  they  are  weaned  at 
eight  or  12  weeks  of  age.  If  the  sow  is 
carrying  a  large  litter  of  strong  husky 
.shotes  she  will  begin  to  get  thin,  and  lose 
vitality  if  the  pigs  are  allowed  to  follow 
her  much  later  than  eight  weeks,  some 
follow  the  practice  of  allowing  the  pigs 
to  follow  the  sowrs  until  they  wean  them¬ 
selves.  If  check  is  kept,  the  sow’s  next 
litter  will  be  later  and  usually  not  so  well 
nourished.  Vaccinate  against  hog  cholera 
and  castrate  the  pigs  before  they  are 
weaned. 

The  question  of  minerals  for  growing 
and  fattening  pigs  is  important.  Even 
though  the  shotes  are  on  pasture  they- 
should  receive  a  mineral  mixure.  Last 
Summer  when  I  was  at  the  Iowa  Station, 
Ames,  they  were  self-feeding  pigs  on  rape 
pasture.  They  received  corn,  and  a 
protein  supplement,  each  self-fed  separ¬ 
ately.  The  protein  supplement  used  con¬ 
sisted  of:  tankage,  40  lbs.;  linseed  meal, 
15  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal,  20  lbs. ;  peanut 
oil  meal,  nine  pounds ;  Alfalfa  meal,  12.8 
lbs.,  for  each  hundred  pounds  used.  Then 
mixed  right  in  with  it  was  a  group  of 
minerals  fed  in  the  following  amounts  for 
each  hundred  pounds  of  the  supplement : 
salt,  1.0  lbs. ;  ground  limestone,  1.5 ; 
iron  oxide  .198  and  potassium  iodide 
.002.  When  Soybean  meal  was  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  linseed  or  cottonseed  meal, 
it  produced  equally  good  gains.  Even  on 
Alfalfa  pasture  the  Alfalfa  meal  should 
be  used  as  it  will  prevent  over  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  expensive  nitrogenous  supple¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  produce  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  returns  in  gains. 

There  has  been  so  much  stress  given  to 
minerals  and  their  importance  that  some¬ 
times  fundamental  feeding  principles  are 


neglected.  I  recently  finished  fattening 
two  groups  of  Hampshire  shotes  for 
Syracuse  University.  Both  groups  re¬ 
ceived  equal  parts  corn  and  oats  in  a  self- 
feeder.  To  this  was  added  one  pound  of 
tanka  a  for  each  10  lbs.  oi  grain,  and  one 
pound  of  Alfalfa  meal  for  each  20  lbs.  of 
grain.  They  received  good  Alfalfa  hay  in 
racks.  One  group  had  access  at  all  times 
to  a  mineral  mixture  of  equal  parts, 
ground  limestone,  steamed  bone  meal  and 
salt.  The  other  group  received  the  same 
minerals  except  dicapho  was  substituted 
for  steamed  bone  meal.  They  were  fed  for 
92  days  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
dicapho  group  from  a  similar  initial 
weight  weighed  six  pounds  more  per  head 
than  the  other  group.  Efficiency  and 
economy  of  gain,  in  terms  of  feed  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  gain  was 
approximately  the  same. 

Recent  work  at  Iowa  indicates  that 
feeding  either  dry  or  fermented  yeast  to 
fattening  pigs  did  not  increase  rate  or 
economy  of  gain.  Practically  all  tests 
show  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  tonics 
and  digestion  aids  to  growing  and  fatten¬ 
ing  pigs.  Rather  attention  should  be 
given  to  adequate  amounts  in  proper 
proportions  for  standard  feeds.  The  Iowa 
Station  has  also  recently  reported  on  the 
influence  of  birth  weight  of  pigs  on  gains 
from  birth  to  weaning  age.  Records  were 
kept  on  49  litters,  -which  included  a  total 
of  322  pigs.  The  average  ratio  was  about 
one  to  seven,  or  otherwise  stated  an  extra 
weight  of  one  pound  at  birth  above  the 
litter  average  resulted  in  an  average  of 
seven  pounds  additional  weight  at  wean¬ 
ing  time. 


Rules  for  Tanning  Hides 

Tanning  is  a  trade  requiring  experience 
and  skill  to  get  first-class  results.  The 
following  rules  are  given  for  amateurs 
who  wish  to  do  a  little  of  this  work  at 
home : 

Tanning  With  the  Hair  On. — If  the 
skin  is  dry,  soak  until  flexible.  While 
soaking,  work  and  stretch  in  all  directions 
to  make  it  pliable.  When  soft,  lay  it 
flesh  side  up.  Scrape  off  every  particle  of 
flesh  and  pound  thick  places  with  a  wood 
mallet  until  of  an  even  thickness.  Dis¬ 
solve  alum  in  soft  water,  1  lb.  to  4  gals, 
of  water,  and  soak  the  skin  24  hours, 
pulling  and  stretching  frequently  to  get 
a  uniform  penetration  of  the  liquid. 
W!  ring  the  skin  as  dry  as  possible,  spread 
flesh  side  up,  and  sprinkle  liberally  with 
equal  parts  of  alum,  and  salt.  Fold,  roll 
lightly,  and  lay  away  24  hours.  Then 
unroll,  stretch,  and  sprinkle  again  with 
the  same  mixture.  Do  this  daily  until  the 
skin  will  absorb  no  more.  This  will  take 
a  week  or  10  days.  Now  wash  in  repeated 
waters,  until  the  water  has  neither  an 
astringent  nor  a  salty  flavor,  then  in 
strong  soapsuds,  wring  out  and  hang  up 
to  dry.  When  dry,  spread  flat,  work  into 
the  flesh  side  all  the  neat’s-foot  oil  that 
the  skin  will  absorb,  and  hang  up  to  dry. 
Repeat  this  as  often  as  the  skin  becomes 
dry  until  no  more  oil  can  be  worked  into 
it.  This  will  require  from  four  to  six 
rubbings.  Then  rub  well  with  powdered 
chalk  to  remove  the  oil  from  the  outside. 
If  chalk  is  not  at  hand,  common  clay, 
baked  and  pulverized,  or  sawdust,  or 
wheat  bran  will  answer  this  purpose  toler¬ 
ably  well.  Lastly,  the  quality  of  the 
leather  will  be  vastly  improved  if  the 
hide  is  subjected  for  24  hours  to  the 
smoke  arising  from  burning  corncobs. 
This,  however,  will  impart  an  odor  which 
may  be  unpleasant  and  undesirable.  If 
so.  the  smoking  may  be  omitted. 

Tanning  Without  the  Hair.  —  If  it 
is  desired  to  tan  the  skin  without  the 
hair,  bury  (he  skin  in  warm,  soft,  stag¬ 
nant  mud  for  a  week  or  more,  or  until 
the  hair  may  be  readily  scraped  off,  or 
spread  a  coating  of  hardwood  ashes  an 
inch  thick  over  the  flesh  side.  Fold  and 
lay  in  a  cool,  damp  place  until  the  hair 
will  slip.  Then  remove  it  and  immerse 
■the  hide  in  soft  soap  for  24  hours.  Or, 
soak  the  skin  in  strong  lime  water  until 
the  hair  can  be  removed.  In  all  cases, 
after  the  above  treatment,  proceed  in 
tanning  as  previously  directed. 

Sole  Leather  is  always  tanned  by 
what  is  known  as  the  bark  process.  No 
other  method  will  render  the  leather  as 
nearly  waterproof.  First,  the  hair  is  re¬ 
moved  by  the  lime  or  some  other  process, 
then  a  quantity  of  oak  or  hemlock  bark 
is  ground  or  pounded  into  small  bits. 
This  is  leached  and  the  hides  are  soaked 
in  the  resulting  liquor  for  from  six  months 
to  a  year  or  more.  First  they  are  soaked 
in  a  very  weak  liquor,  then  removed  into 
a  vat  containing  a  stronger  decoction, 
and  a  little  later  into  one  that  is  still 
stronger,  the  liquor  being  changed  from 
four  to  six  times.  If  the  stronger  liquid 
were  used  in  the  beginning,  a  leather 
would  result  in  a  month’s  time,  and  at  a 
vastly  less  cost,  but  the  hide  would  be 
tanned  only  in  a  thin  layer  upon  each 
side,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  worn  away 
the  remainder  will  have  but  little  better 
wearing  qualities  than  paper. 

Soft  Leather,  used  in  making  the  up¬ 
per  parts  of  working  shoes,  is  sometimes 
tanned  by  the  same  process,  and  some¬ 
times  by  the  chrome,  or  mineral  process, 
which  requires  too  expensive  an  equip¬ 
ment  for  home  use.  It  produces  a  leather 
at  much  less  cost,  and  of  equal  quality 
and  superior  appearance,  but  it  is  lacking 
in  the  waterproofing  qualities.  Thinner 
hides  are  selected  for  upper  leather,  and 
even  these  are  either  split  into  halves  or 
they  are  shaved  down  to  the  required 
thickness. 


Hogging  Down  Corn.  Duroc-Jcrscy  sows  and  liiters  at  the  F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son, 
farm,  Merrifield,  Few  York.  These  sows  farrow  and  raise  large  litters . 


This  group  of  grade  Hampshire  shotes  at  Syracuse  University  Farm  were  recently 
finished  for  market  on  a  self-fed  mixture  of  cracked-corn,  100  lbs.;  icholc-oats,  100 
lbs. ;  tankage,  20  lbs.,  and  Alfalfa  meal  10  lbs.,  Alfalfa  hay  in  racks,  and  a  mineral 
mixture  of  dicapho,  ground  limestone  and  salt,  equal  parts. 


Drive  the  soics  out  in  the  snow  during  the  Winter  and  make  them  take  some  exercise 
daily.  The  returns  for  the  extra  trouble  will  be  evidenced  in  more  pigs  farrowed 

and  raised. 
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Warts  on  Cows’  Teats 

I  have  a  young  Jersey  cow  that  after 
first  calf  her  teats  became  covered  with 
warts.  Wlliat  causes  these  warts  and  how 
can  I  get  rid  of  them  7  w.  L.  c. 

Massachusetts 

Recent  experiments  have  shown  that 
warts  are  caused  by  a  specific  virus. 
They  are  therefore  infectious,  if  not  con¬ 
tagious.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  warts 
on  a  cow’s  teats  were  caused  by  irritation, 
but  the  new  germ  theory  rather  expodes 
that  idea,  unless  at  be  that  the  teats  be¬ 
come  scratched  in  the  operation  and  that 
the  wounds  or  lacerations  then  become 
infected  in  some  way  or  another.  In  this 
connection,  however,  it  seems  strange 
that  the  milker  does  not  contract  warts 
when  milking  an  affected  cow.  If  lie  does, 
we  have  not  heard  of  a  case,  although 
it  is,  of  course,  common  for  a  milker  to 
have  warts  on  his  hands.  Whether  he 
contracted  his  warts  from  a  cow,  or  com¬ 
municated  them  to  the  cows  he  milked, 
is  the  question,  and  we  cannot  'answer  it 
confidently.  We  should  like  to  hear  from 
milker’s  on  this  point,  if  they  have  had 
experience  which  would  throw  light  on 
the  subject. 

Anyhow,  warts  on  the  teats  are  a 
nuisance.  They  often  make  milking  diffi¬ 
cult,  and-  the  affected  cow  tends  to  kick 
when  the  warts  become  sore.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  advisable  to  get  rid  of  the  warts  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  have  a  new  remedy 
which  seems  to  .be  giving  good  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  practice.  We  hope  you  will  give 
it  a  thorough  trial  and  then  report  re¬ 
sults  to  us,  carefully  noting  how  long  it 
took  to  remove  the  warts.  The  treatment 
is  to  rub  the  warts  once  or  twice  daily 
with  a  block  or  lump  of  salammoniac, 
which  may  be  bought  at  a  drug  store.  It 
should  be  dampened  before  applying  it 
to  the  warts  and  it  would  be  best  to  use 
it  after  milking.  Salammoniac  is  the 
cheniiical  upon  which  you  may  have  seen 
a  tinner  or  plumber  rubbing  the  tip  of  his 
soldering  iron  when  doing  a  job  of  mend¬ 
ing  or  joining  work. 

There  are,  however,  many  other  ways 
of  getting  rid  of  warts  on  the  teats  and 
they  are  more  or  less  effective.  The  best 
one,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  snip  off  warts 
that  have  slim  necks,  a  few  at  a  time, 
using  rather  blunt  scissors  for  the  work. 
Apply  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  wounds. 
The  objection  to  this  operation  is  that  it 
tends  to  make  the  cow  kick,  although  she 
is,  of  course  tied  for  the  act.  It  may 
make  her  a  kicker,  in  a  few  cases,  but 
in  most  instances  the  operation  is  soon 
forgotten  and  the  irritation  or  pain  of  the 
cutting  does  not  long  persist.  It  would  not 
be  well  to  do  this  cutting  in  a  wholesale 
manner,  but  -it  is  the  quickest  and  surest 
way  of  getting  rid  of  a  few  warts  that 
have  slim  necks. 

Another  plan  is  to  keep  the  warts  well 
covered  with  melted  lard  or  bacon  grease 
containing  all  the  common  salt  it  will 
take  up.  A  better  mixture,  we  think,  is 
a  thick  paste  composed  of  about  equal 
quantities  of  cold-pressed  castor  oil, 
common  salt  and  flowers  of  sulphur.  That 
mixture  is  also  suitable  for  removal  of 
matsses  of  small  warts  on  other  parts  of 
the  body,  after  the  large  ones  that  have 
narrow  necks  have  been  pulled  or  twisted 
off  and  pine-tar  applied  to  the  wounds. 
Even  pure  castor  oil,  or  olive  oil  will  re¬ 
move  warts,  in  time,  if  applied  daily,  but 
the  action  of  these  oils  is  quite  slow. 
Fresh  axle  grease,  freely  applied,  daily 
will  also  remove  warts,  but  objection  to 
such  application  is  that  they  gather  dirt, 
and,  in  Summer  may  aggravate  the  condi¬ 
tion,  when  the  warts  begin  to  decompose 
and  attract  flies,  so  that  a  foul  odor  is 
given  off. 

When  a  large  wart  cannot  be  cut  or 
removed  by  ligating  its  base  tightly  with 
a  fine  cord  or  small  rubber  band  or  two, 
it  may  be  removed  by  wetting  it  daily 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  ■ 
of  potash,  applied  with  a  glass  rod  or 
small  stick,  after  applying  lard  or  vase¬ 
line  to  the  sound  skin.  Let  the  scab  work 
off  without  interference.  A.  s.  A. 


Farm  Butter  Making 

The  New  Jersey  Station  makes  the 
following  recommendations  : 

“On  farms  or  estates,  where  the  cream 
has  not  been  pasteurized,  churning  must 
take  place  at  least  twice  a  week  or  butter 
of  inferior  flavor  and  poor  keeping  quali¬ 
ties  will  result.  Cream  intended  for 
churning  should  be  cooled  to  a  temperature 
of  50  degrees  or  lower.  Every  batch  of 
cream  separated  should  be  quickly  cooled, 
but  under  no  circumstances  should  fresh, 


warm  cream  ever  be  added  to  cold  cream. 
Fresh  cream  must  be  cooled  before  it  is 
added  to  the  older  crem.  If  a  soured 
cream  is  desired,  the  stored  cream  may  be 
warmed  to  room  temperature  before 
churning,  but  sour  cream  does  not  yield 
butter  that  will  keep  so  well  as  butter 
from  sweet  cream. 

“The  cream  must  be  brought  to  churn¬ 
ing  temperature  at  least  two  hours  before 
churning.  The  temperature  must  be  regu¬ 
lated  to  a  point  where  churning  for  sour 
cream  will  take  .‘!0  or  40  minutes,  and 
churning  for  sweet  cream  50  or  00 
minutes.  In  Winter  this  temperature  will 
be  between  50  and  65  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
in  Summer  45  to  55  degrees,  and  since  it 
is  impossible  to  guess  these  temperatures 
accurately  it  is  important  to  have  a 
floating  dairy  thermometer. 

“It  is  also  important  to  stop  the  pro¬ 
cess  when  the  butter  granules  are  the  size 
of  peas  or  kernels  of  corn.  The  butter¬ 
milk  can  then  be  almost  completely  re¬ 
moved  and  the  washing  may  be  more 
carefully  done  than  is  possible  when  all 
the  butter  is  in  one  or  two  large  pieces. 
Since  the  bacteria  that  cause  off  flavors 
thrive  in  the  presence  of  incorporated 
buttermilk,  it  is  essential  that  the  butter¬ 
milk  be  completley  drained  off  and  the 
butter  washed. 

“Water  used  for  washing  should  be 
slightly  colder  than  the  churning  tem¬ 
perature,  the  butter  granules  being 
washed  in  the  churn  until  the  water  is 
clear  when  drained.  If  the  butter  is  to 
be  firm  and  waxy  when  worked  it  may  be 
necessary  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  last 
portion  of  wash  water  for  five  or  10 
minutes  before  proceeding  to  the  salting, 
working  and  final  packing.” 


Two  Ayrshire  Records 

Testing  under  the  Ayrshire  Herd  Test 
rules,  the  five  Ayrshires  owned  by  W.  P. 
Sehanek,  Avon,  New  York,  during  Febru¬ 
ary  secured  the  highest  production  aver¬ 
age  in  the  United  States  with  906  lbs.  of 
4.29  per  cent  milk,  3S.90  lbs.  butterfat. 
Individual  honors  in  the  herd  for  pro¬ 
duction  was  won  by  Rig  Kate’s  Armour, 
a  nine-year  old,  which  cow  produced  1,494 
lbs.  of  milk,  61.25  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

The  22  Ayrshires  owned  by  I.  D.  Karr, 
Almond,  N.  Y.,  during  February,  secured 
the  second  highest  production  average  in 
New  York  with  830  lbs.  of  4.1S  per  cent 
milk,  34.71  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

Individual  honors  in  the  herd  for  pro¬ 
duction  went  to  Helen  Armour  of  Sand 
Hill,  a  seven-year  old,  which  cow  pro¬ 
duced  1,570  lbs.  of  milk,  65.16  lbs,  of 
butterfat,  closely  followed  by  Alda  Lee  of 
Sand  Hill  which  produced  1,273  lbs.  of 
milk,  59.83  lbs.  of  butterfat. 


Coming*  Meetings  and  Shows 

April  23.— Southern  New  Jersey  Blos¬ 
som  Festival,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  and  ad¬ 
jacent  district. 

June  10-11. — Rockland  County  Flower 
Show,  Ramapo  Riding  Acadamey,  Tail- 
man,  N.  Y. 

June  15. — Field  Day,  New  Jersey  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  New  Brunswick, 

N.  J. 


SAVE  MONEY 


This  new  Monroe  “Cold 
■Point”  ends  your  milk 
j  cooling  problem.  Cools  milk 
:§  uniformly,  with  amazing 
speed,  at  very  low  operat- 
|f  ing  cost.  Made  by  makers 
;|  of  large  Monroe  commercial 
|  units.  Simplest,  most  eom- 
i|  plete  refrigeration  unit 
I  made. 

4  41#a 

Vtrf'mN  ff  '  -***r*1tw?l 


Stands  up  amazingly  under  long,  hard  service. 
Assembled  and  charged  at  factory.  Comes 
ready  to  install  in  your  cooling  tank  or  one 
you  can.  make  in  a  day’s  time.  Write  today  1 

MONROE  REFRIGERATION  ENGINEERING  CO. 

31  Clinton  St. 


FOR  FOLDER 


Brockport, 

N.  Y. 


(Z 

p 


HORSES 


ERCHERON 

STALLIONS 


Two  black  colts,  ready  for  service; 
best  of  breeding  at  farm  prices. 

H.  H.  BEU,  &  SONS 
Mt.  Ephraim  New  Jersey 


CkpjlanJ  Pnni<«  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 
OUcllaUQ  1  OnicS  MARES  with  colts  by  side  or 
separate.  Prices  right,  a.  8.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwater, Ohio 


Miscellaneous 


rnctopn  Ulinl/  18  males,  38  females,  ail 
*-J*-*i>*  1.1-.JL  J.1  ITlllln  bred;  also  pens,  houses 
ami  equipment.  A  first  class  outfit.  Priced  rierht  for 
quick  sale.  WALLACE  BUTTERFIELD  -  Raymond,  V.  H. 


PLEASURE  and  Profit  in  Kabbits,  Guinea  Pigs,  Cocker 
Spaniel  Pups.  Quality  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 
Circular  on  request.  V.  S.  KENYON  -  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


RAISE  WHITE  MICE  for  laboratory  purposes.  Circular 
flee.  LABORATORY  SUPPLY  CO  .  Richfield,  Pa. 


RABBITS 


Rnkbitc  Xr  ^nnnlioc  Complete  Descriptive  Illustrated 
ItdUUIla  Of  OuppitcS  Rabbit  Literature  and  Catalog, 
10c.  ALBEHT  E.  FACET,  Jr.,  Ine.,  115-D,  Valley  Stream,  X,  V. 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES  of  quality, outdoor  raised,  win¬ 
ners  wherever  shown,  healthy,  quick  maturing.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guar.  CAIiDE.N  STATE  BABBITRY,  Florence,  N.  J. 


Single  Unit  492! 
Double  Unit  59  2 


Now  every  farmer — even  those  with  small  herds  can  have  a 
milking  machine.  Our  low  prices  and  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN  puts 
this  most  modern  milker  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  Greatest  Milker  Value  Ever  Offered 

The  fastest  milker  on  the  market.  Sanitary — Easy  to  Clean.  Compare 
it  with  any  milker  on  the  market  and  see  |for  yourself 
that  its  several  exclusive  features  make  it  the  out¬ 
standing  milker  value  of  today. 

_ LOOK  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

Double  Unit  Outfit  com¬ 
plete  (less  power 
and  piping)  only 

$112.65 


PRIMA  rubber 
for  all  makes 
of  milkers  at 
Newlow  Prices; 


SEARS  ROEBUCK 
&  CO.  Dept.  23 

Mail  This 
Coupon  to 

(Write  nearest  point) 

Chicago  Memphis 
Dallas  Boston 
Minneapolis 
Philadelphia 
Kansas  City 
Seattle  Atlanta 
Los  Angeles 


SENT  FREE 


SEARS  ROEBUCK  &  CO. 

Please  mail  me  without  cost  or  obligation 
your  FREE  folder  No.  97723  which  fully  pict¬ 
ures  and  describes  your  PRIMA  MILKER. 


Name 


Postoffice  . 


State . 


Rural 

.Route. 


Box 
.No.  . 


Please  give  both  your  Route  and  Box  Number 
if  on  a  Rural  Route. 


Street  Address. 
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MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


THE  MOST 
DEPENDABLE 
BREED  - 
SHORTHORN 
CATTLE 


No  breed  will 


The  Ideal  Farmer’s  Cow.  She  turns  .  t 

home  grown  feeds  into  beef  and  milk  Carry  more  beet 
and  produces  a  superior  type  of  feed-  <)(1[  (|!(.  feed¬ 
ing  calf.  Jot — and  there’s 

a  cream  check  for  you,  too.  Bargain  prices  prevail 
for  good  breeding  stock  now.  Let  us  tell  you  about 
the  EXTRA  profils  that  are  possible  through  Short¬ 
horns.  Send  for  FREE  Booklets  on  Shorthorns, 
Milking  Shorthorns  .and  Polled  Shorthorns. 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASS’N 
13  Dexter  Park  Avenue  Dept.  J.  Chicago,  111. 


GUERNSEYS 

**•  ! 

Tarbell  farms  guernseyc 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— 3  gjjg™™  Heifers 

from  Accredited  Herd,  6  mos.  old  and  two  10  mos.  old. 
Price  $75  each.  Overstocked.  WM.  J,  KILMER, 
Klnderhook.  N.  Y.  Tel.  IfiOFIS. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


HOLSTEINS 


THE  present  is  a  most  opportune  time  to  buy 
Canadian  bred  Holsteins.  Never  ha-s  there  been  a 
larger  or  better  offering  of  high  type  cows  and  heifers 
of  heavy  producing  strains  and  popular  bloodlines. 
Bred  to  freshen  at  ail  periods  from  now  until  .Tune, 
these  fully  accredited,  large,  deep-bodied  cows  are 
available  at  most  reasonable  prices.  The  offering  of 
good  bulls,  both  young  and  mature,  gives  the  most 
exacting  buyer  a  great  chance  to  get  an  outstanding 
herd  sire.  For  further  information  write.  Director  of 
Extension,  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Canada. 
Brantford,  Ont. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Crawford  County,  Pa. 

T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested  Cows 

Over  10%  of  the  herds  in  Crawford  County  are 
blood-tested,  far  more  than  any  other  selling  County 
in  U.  S.  In  the  last  two  years  only  3%  of  all  cattle 
blood-tested  prior  to  shipment  have  reacted.  You  can¬ 
not  buy  cows  anywhere  else  so  free  of  abortion. 
Fresh  cows,  springers,  heifers  in  carload  lots  always 
available. 

We  quote  honest  prices 
CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  &  SALES  ASSOCIATION, 
_ Market  House,  Meadville.  Pa. _ 

Accredited  Dairy  Cows  Spesh  spring 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires 
Holsteins.  Delivery  of  five  and  ten  cow  lots  made  any 
where.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  Barre,  V«.  Tel.  105 


JERSEYS 


ELM  PLACE  JERSEYS 

Best  Farm  Relief  TOBHV 

Over  2,000  Prizes  won.  Offer  3  bulls  of  different  ages. 
Outstanding  Quality.  Cows  and  Heifers  to  suit  your 
wants.  Some  fresh.  Best  Sybil  and  Noble  breed¬ 
ing.  Your  judgement  and  my  price  closes  the  deal. 
L.  D.  COWDEN  Est.  1902.  FREDON1A,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 

■  Sale  NonSiered  English  Shepherd  Puppies 

Natural  heelers  and  watch  dogs. 


HIRAM  LOUCKS 


VERMILION,  OHIO 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


Nelson's  Poultry  Farm 
drove  City.  Pa. 


Female  Airedale  Pups 


N.  K  Wood.  Danielson.  Conn. 


[IREDALE  Puppies— Wire-haired  Fox  Terrier  Puppies. 
I  Best  quality.  Reasonable,  llonorbright  Kennels, Lucas, O. 


SHEEP 


Hampshire  Rams,  $25  poc^we^e’rS 

to  $150.  Grade  up  by  using  these  exceptional  sires 
from  one  of  America’s  oldest  and  finest  imported  Hocks 
For  particulars  write.  Airtop  Farm.  Sharon.  Conn. 

AMPSHIRE  LAMBS— Extra  quality  at  less  than 
half  price.  II.  J.  VAX  DYKE  -  -  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


H 


SWINE 


1 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES 

For  Sale  Boars,  Bred  Gilts.  Breeding  and  Feeding  Pigs 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS  -  Oelanson,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— a  No.i.  Pedigreed  Pigs, $8. 
Easiest  feedersjquickest  growers.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls.M.  T. 


SWINE 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old  -  $2.50 

9  weeks  old  -  2.75 

10  weeks  old  -  3.00 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE-YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If 
dissatisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

(Z  RTTN7FT  east  street 

VJ.  DUINZiEL,  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


FREE  RANGE  PIGS 

Their  Offsprings  iAre  Stronger 
8  weeks  old  $3.00:  9-10  $3.50:  10-12  $4.00 

300  Chester  Yorkshire  Cross — Chester  Berkshire 
Cross  and  large  O.I.C.  at  $4.50.  Duroc  &  Yorl;- 
slure-Poland  &  Hampshire  wonderfully  developed. 

•  »u  Boars  all  ages  and  prices.  Boars  for  imme¬ 
diate  service.  $10.  $12,  $15,  $18,  $20.  One  fancy 
1  oland  Boar  $35.  One  fancy  O.I.C.  $35.  These 
two  are  18  months  old.  Shoats  and  feeders.  Brood 
sows  &  gilts  open  and  bred.  Prices  are  vert- 
elastic.  Every  rural  home  should  have  its  pigs.  It 
might  (change  things  all  round).  No  6  weeks  pigs 
shipped  this  time  of  year.  Add  35c  on  Yt.  &  Conn. 

C.  DAVIS,  Box  II,  Concord,  Mass. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

200  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

90  Berkshire  &  0. 1.  C,  - 110  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

Choice,  carefully  selected  Young  Porkers  all  ready 
for  the  feed  trough — 


6-7  Weeks  Old 
8-9  Weeks  Old 
10  Weeks  Old 


$2.50  each 
$2.75  each 
$3.00  each 


Ship  and  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  crating 
charge.  Our  guarantee:— A  square  deal  at  all  times. 

Spring  Pigs  Low  Prices 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wks.  old,  $2.75,  7-8  wki.  old.  $3.00,  8-9  wk«.  old,  $3.25 
Chester  Whites,  7-8  weeks  old,  $4.00. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  O.O. D.  or  send  cheek  or  M.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 

Chester  White  and  Duroc  Pigs 

Buy  your  pigs  early  and  have  a  larger  hog  at  your 
usual  killing  time  next  fall.  Try  some  of  the  good  type 
well  tired  pigs,  we  will  be  glad  to  pick  you  out  good 
individuals  from  good  litters  for  breeding  at  no  extra 
cost.  Crated  free.  Shipped  F.  O.  B. 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ,  $3.50  each  C.  0.  D. 

Vt.  and  Conn,  add  35c  per  pig  for  inoculation. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS.  834  Boston  Post  Rd.,  Weston,  Mass. 
Phone  Waltham  0888. 


LARGE  TYPE  YOUNG  PIGS 

for  sale  at 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  Inc. 

LEXINGTON.  MASS. 

Tel.  John  Lament  (Cary  Branch)  Lexington  0351 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  -  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00 

Chester  White  and  Poland  China  Cross. 

ALSO  50  YOUNG  BOARS  and  100  YOUNG  SOWS 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 

SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  huge, 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7-8  wks.  old,  $2.75  ea.  8-10  wks.  old,  $3.00  ea. 

IV i li  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  cheek  or  money 
order;  and  in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  day's 
with  the  pigs  return  them  at  my  expense. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN.  MASS- 

P.  S.— Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  $4.00  ea. 


GOOD  PIGS  AND  SHOATS  1S>32  prices  lower,  qualitv 
higher.  PIGS  that  eat,  live,  grow.  7  weeks  old 
F.  O.  B.  $3.50  each.  30-pound  size  10  weeks  $4.50., 
SHOATS  40-pound  $5.50  each.  Ail  crated.  F.  O.  B 
express,  castrated,  single  vaccinated.  Mostly  Poland 
China,  some  Chesters,  Durocs,  Berksbires.  State  2d 
ciinice  size  and.  breed  wanted.  Send  check  or  money 
order  with  order  to  save  you  C.  O.  J).  return  charges, 
or  C.  O.  D.  Absolute  money-back  guarantee  to  be  as 
represented  on  arrival.  Many  pleased  customers,  in  all 
Eastern  States.  Order  direct,  here,  now. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT  Cbeswold,  Del. 

Feeding  Pigs  for  sale  fSS&tTiSiftlE 

8-i>  week*  old,  $3.75  each 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Woburn,  Mass. 

D  REG 


UROC 


CU/IUC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Patting. 
4"lliC  ton  .L  Son,  Nlerrltield,  N.  Y. 
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Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  16,  1932 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
April  16,  1931!.  In  most  cases  t lie  top  price  is 
given. 

MILK 

April:  League-pool:  Class  1.  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat.  201-210-mile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  $1.16;  Class  2B.  $1.36:  Class  3,  $1.10. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.69;  Class  2, 
$1.33;  Class  3,  $1.15. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  21c;  extra.  92  score, 
20c:  firsts,  87  to  91  score,  18%  to  20c:  ladles, 
18  to  18%c;  packing  stock.  12  to  1 6 % c ;  sweet 
fancy,  23c;  extras,  22c;  firsts.  19%  to  21 ‘Ac; 
renovated,  19c;  centralized,  19%c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  includ¬ 
ing  premium,  22%c;  hennery,  best  open  market 
offerings,  18  to  20%c;  standards,  17  to  17%c; 
nearbv  mediums,  15  to  17c;  browns,  special 
pack,  17  to  19c;  standards,  15%  to  16c;  mixed 
colors,  special  pack,  16  to  1 7 % c ;  standards,  45 
llis.,  15  to  15%c;  rehandled  receipts,  43  lbs.,  14 
to  14%c;  mediums,  11  to  13%c;  Pacific  Coast 
fresh  specials,  24%c;  standards,  21  to  22%e. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each :  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  20c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
26c:  small  breeds,  best,  23c;  roosters,  11c; 
ducks,  14c;  geese,  15c;  rabbits,  lb.,  17c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Broilers,  fancy,  32c;  chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  27c; 
fair  to  good,  18  to  20c;  capons,  best,  34c;  roost¬ 
ers.  13c:  fowls,  21c;  ducks.  18c;  geese.  18c; 
turkeys,  No.  1,  28c;  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  35c; 
graded,  40c;  dark,  doz.,  $3;  culls,  $2. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $7.70;  bulls,  $4;  cows,  $4; 
calves,  best,  $7.50;  common  to  good,  $4.50  to  $7; 
sheep,  $3;  lambs,  $7;  hogs,  $4.90. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  7c;  good  to  choice,  5  to 
6c:  lambs,  hothouse,  head,  $7. 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs.,  $2;  Maine.  180  lbs.,  $2; 
Idaho,  100  lbs.,  $2;  new,  bbl.,  $5;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  Md.,  bu.,  75c;  Jersey,  $1.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.,  $4:  beets,  bu..  50c:  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  16c;  cabbage,  ton,  $50:  new,  bu., 
$2;  carrots,  bu.  bskt.,  $2.50;  cauliflower,  bu., 
$1.75:  celery,  doz.  hearts,  $1.50;  cucumbers, 
Fla.,  bu.,  $7.50;  eggplants,  bu.,  $2:  horseradish, 
bid.,  $8;  kale,  bbl..  $1.25;  lettuce,  bu.,  $3; 
onions.  100  lbs.,  $6.75;  parsley,  bu..  $1;  peas, 
bu..  $4.50;  peppers,  bu.,  $5:  spinach,  bu..  $1.25; 
string  beans,  bu..  $7;  tomatoes,  Fla.,  crate, 
$1.50;  watercress,  100  belis.,  $3. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  R.  I.  Greening,  bskt.,  $1.75:  Spy.  $2; 
McIntosh,  $2.75;  Baldwin.  $1.50:  Stayman, 
$1.90:  pears,  En„  bu.,  $1.75;  strawberries,  Sn., 
pt.,  25c. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $16:  No.  3,  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $17;  straw,  rye,  $20;  oat  and 
wheat,  $11. 

FEEDS 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran,  $22.85;  standard  middlings.  $22.35;  Red- 
dog.  $23.35;  hominy  feed,  $18.60;  cottonseed 
meal,  $21.60. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  71%c;  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
48%c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  3514c;  rye,  62%c. 


Retail  Prices  in  N.  Y.  City 
Markets 

Prices  are  per  pound  except  where  noted. 

Dairv  Products — Butter,  tub,  25  to  27c:  fancy, 
tub.  28  to  30c:  print.  27  to  29c:  eggs,  doz., 
grade  A,  29  to  33c:  grade  B.  19  to  25c;  grade  C, 
15  to  18c:  milk,  qt.,  grade  A,  15c;  grade  B,  10 
to  12c;  loose.  Sc. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys,  young.  15  to  18 
lbs.,  33  to  37c;  8  to  11  lbs..  36  to  40c;  broilers, 
plump.  37  to  40c;  frozen,  1%  to  2  lbs.,  32  to 
35c:  frying  chickens,  29  to  33c;  roast  chickens, 
over  5  lbs.,  33  to  35c;  3%  to  4%  lbs..  32  to 
34c:  fricassee  fowls,  5  to  6  lbs.,  28  to  30c;  3% 
to  4  lbs.,  27  to  29c;  ducks,  4%  to  6  lbs..  21  to 
23c:  guineas,  young,  pair.  $1.75  to  $2:  squabs. 
%  to  1  lb.  each,  50  to  55c;  old  roosters,  soup 
chickens,  17  to  20c:  capons,  6  to  7  lbs.,  35  to 
41c:  7  to  9  lbs.,  37  to  42c. 

Vegetables. — White  potatoes.  15  lbs.,  19  to 
23c:  sweet  potatoes,  3  lbs.,  10c;  new  potatoes, 
5c:  parsnips,  3  lbs..  10c;  yellow  turnips,  3  lbs., 
10c:  carrots,  loose,  5c:  carrots,  bch.,  10  to  12c; 
onions.  9  to  12c:  cauliflower,  head,  20  to  35e; 
beets,  bch.,  7  to  9c;  celery,  bcli.,  10  to  12c; 
lettuce,  head.  8  to  12c;  tomatoes.  14  to  18c; 
peas,  15  to  18c:  string  beans,  20  to  25c;  Lima 
beans.  18  to  20c;  artichokes,  each,  8  to  12e: 
spinach.  8  to  10c;  broccoli.  10  to  15c:  mush¬ 
rooms.  25  to  30c;  cabbage,  new,  7  to  9c;  old,  3 
to  5c:  kale,  5c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  eating,  doz.,  25  to  35c;  cook¬ 
ing.  4  to  6c;  oranges,  select,  doz..  50  to  60c; 
medium,  doz.,  25  to  30c;  small,  15  to  18,  25c: 
table  grapes,  15  to  20c:  pears,  eating,  doz.,  40 
to  50c;  cooking,  5  to  7c;  pineapples,  each,  10 
to  15c;  strawberries,  pt..  24  to  26c:  bananas, 
doz.,  20  to  25c;  grapefruit,  5  to  8c;  tangerines, 
12  to  15,  25c;  lemons,  doz.,  20  to  25c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter.  —  Solid,  packed  creamery,  in  tubs, 
fancy,  higher  scoring  than  extra.  22%  to  25%c; 
92  score,  21%e;  91  score.  20%c;  90  score,  20%c; 
89  score,  20V+c;  88  score,  20c;  87  score,  19%c; 
86  score,  19%c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  extra  firsts.  16%c:  fresh  firsts, 
in  new  cases,  15c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand 
cases.  15c;  average  current  receipts,  in  second¬ 
hand  cases,  14c;  fresh  seconds.  12  to  13c;  re¬ 
frigerator  firsts,  11  to  12c:  seconds,  10  to  11c; 
carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs,  in 
cases.  21  to  23c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls:  Fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
1$  to  19c;  mixed  colors,  fancy.  15  to  17c;  White 
Leghorns,  fancy.  15  to  17c;  ordinary.  10  to  14c; 
broilers,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks,  large-sized,  full- 
feathered.  25  to  26c;  small-sized,  22  to  24c; 
ba  re-backs  and  poor  quality  lower;  broilers, 
fancy,  reds,  large-sized,  full-feathered,  23  to 
24c: ‘small-sized,  20  to  22c;  broilers.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  fancy,  full-feathered,  weighing  2  lbs., 
23c:  weighing  1%  lbs..  20  to  22c;  1  lb.,  18c; 
bare-bac-ks  and  poor  quality  lower;  staggy  young 
roosters.  15c;  old  roosters,  12c;  ducks,  large, 
White  Pekin,  young,  22c;  ducks,  mixed  colors, 
old.  17  to  18e;  Muscovy  ducks.  17  to  18c;  tur- 
kevs,  fancy  liens,  26c;  toms,  16  to  18c:  geese, 
fat.  15  to  18c;  ordinary.  12  to  14c;  guineas, 
fancy,  young,  2  lbs.  each  or  over.  $1.20  per 
pair;  under  2  lbs.,  fancy,  young.  90c;  staggy, 
75c- :  old  guineas,  65  to  70e;  pigeons  per  pair, 
young,  30c;  old,  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls:  Fresh-killed,  in 
boxes,  weighing  over  6  lbs.,  17  to  18c:  weigh¬ 
ing  6  lbs.,  19c;  5  to  5%  lbs..  20c;  4  to  4%  lbs., 
21c:  3  to  3%  lbs..  20c:  2%  lbs.,  18c;  under  2% 
lbs..  17c;  old  roosters,  dry-picked.  Western, 


weighing  5  lbs.  or  over.  12  to  13c;  under  5  lbs., 
10  to  11c;  ducks,  Long  Island,  21c;  chickens, 
frozen,  4  lbs.  or  over,  25  to  27c;  under  4  lbs., 
23  to  25c;  Pacific  Coast  broilers,  fancy,  frozen, 
26  to  28c. 

Apples. — Barrels:  Virginia.  Ben  Davis,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2% -in.  up.  $2.50;  Ganos,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%- 
in.  up,  $3;  Delicious,  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $4; 
Pennsylvania,  Baldwins  and  Starks,  U.  S.  No. 
1.  2%-in.  up.  $3.  Bushel  baskets:  New  York, 
Baldwins,  Combination  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S. 
Utility,  2%-in.  up,  $1.10;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 

up.  $1.25;  Maryland,  Baldwins.  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2%-in.  up.  fair  color.  $1.10:  Winesaps,  U.  S. 
Fancy.  2%-in.  up,  $1.25;  Yorks.  U.  S.  No.  1. 

3-in.  up,  $1.15;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $1.10; 
West  Virginia,  Staymans.  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 

up,  $1.40;  New  Jersey,  Paragons,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2%-in.  up,  $1  to  $1.25;  Staymans,  plain  (no 

grade  marked),  approximately  2%-in.  up,  ordi¬ 
nary  to  fair  quality,  $1.25;  Pennsylvania,  Stay- 
man,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  up.  $1.40  to  $1.50; 
Yorks,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  up,  $1.15;  U.  S.  No. 
1,  2%-in.  up,  $1.10  to  $1.25:  Starks,  U.  S.  No. 

1.  2%-in.  up,  $1.10;  Virginia.  Stavmans,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $1.50;  Yorks,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%- 
in..  poor  condition,  85c.  Street  sales:  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey,  %-bu.  baskets.  Yorks.  40 
to  70c;  Romes,  50  to  75c;  Paragons,  50  to  75c; 
Staymans.  60  to  75c;  few,  85c;  Maryland.  Dela¬ 
ware,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  bushels. 
U.  S.  No.  1,  medium  to  large,  Staymans  and 
Delicious,  $1  to  $1.65;  few,  $1.75;  Romes,  85c 
to  $1.25. 

Cabbage — Texas,  crates,  approximately  80  lbs., 
flat  type.  $4  to  $4.25;  %-crates,  flat  type.  $2.25 
to  $2.50;  South  Carolina,  %-barrel  hampers, 
pointed  type,  mostly  $1.90  to"  $2.15;  few  high 
as  $2.25;  poorer  low  as  $1.60:  %-barrel  crates, 
pointed  type,  $1.90;  Florida,  %-barrel  hampers, 
pointed  type,  generally  ordinary  to  fair  quality 
and  condition.  $1.75  to  $2;  poorer  low  ns  $1.25: 
%-barrel  hampers,  Savoy  type,  $1.75.  Old:  Mar¬ 
ket  about  steady;  New  Y*ork,  90-lb.  sack,  Dan¬ 
ish.  type  best,  $2  to  $2.25;  poorer.  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  100-lb.  sack,  Danish  type.  $2.25  to  $2.50: 
80-lb.  sack,  Danish  type,  ordinary  quality,  small 
size.  $1.50;  bulk,  per  ton,  Danish  type,  fine 
quality,  few  sales.  $60. 

Onions. — New  Yrork.  Michigan,  Ohio  and  In¬ 
diana.  50-lb.  sacks,  yellow.  U.  S.  No.  1.  $3.25 
to  $3.75:  some  poor  condition  and  small  size 
lower.  Canada,  50-lb.  sacks,  yellows.  Canada, 
No.  1,  $3.25  to  $3.50:  Ohio  and  Indiana.  50-lb. 
sacks,  white  boilers,  fair  to  good  quality  and 
condition,  $3:  poorer  lower.  Chile,  crates,  ap¬ 
proximately  80-lb.  Bermuda  type,  mostly  $3; 
Egypt,  sacks,  approximately  105  to  110  lbs., 
yellow,  $6.50  to  $6.75.  Onion  Sets:  Illinois 
sacks  (2  bushels),  yellows,  mostly  $3  sack. 

Potatoes. — Maine,  100-lb.  sacks,  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  U.  S.  No.  1.  terminal  sales,  $1  to  $1.05; 
few,  $1.10;  mostly  $1.05;  dock  sales,  95c  to  $1; 
few,  $1.05;  poorer,  low  as  90c:  Idaho.  100-lb. 
sacks,  Russet  Burbanks.  U.  S.  No.  1  bakers-in, 
$1.75  to  $1.85;  15-11).  sacks.  Russet  Burbanks, 
bakers,  28  to  30c.  New:  Florida,  double-head 
barrels,  Spaulding  Rose,  U.  S.  No.  1.  mostly 
$5.35;  few  higher:  U.  S.  No.  2,  $3.25  to  $3.35; 
100-11).  sacks.  Spaulding  Rose,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
$2.80;  U.  S.  No.  2.  $1.25  to  $1.50:  bushel  crates. 
Bliss  Triumphs.  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.75;  U.  S.  No.  2, 
$1 :  Texas,  sales  from  mixed  car,  50-lb.  sacks, 
Bliss  Triumphs,  LT.  S.  No.  1.  $1.25:  U.  S.  No. 

2.  90c;  street  sales.  New  Jersey,  %-bu.  baskets, 
Redskins,  No.  1.  35c:  100-lb.  sacks,  Redskins, 
$1 ;  Pennsylvania,  100-lb.  sacks,  various  varie¬ 
ties,  U.  S.  No.  1.  70  to  90c:  few  best,  $1;  poor¬ 
ly  graded,  50  to  65c;  U.  S.  No.  2,  35  to  50c. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs,  160  to  220-lbs.,  $4.75  to  $4.85;  220  to 
250  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $4.65;  110  to  150  lbs.,  $4  to 
$4.50:  packing  sows,  $3.50  to  $3.75. 

Cattle,  good  steers.  $6.50  to  $7 ;  mediums,  $5 
to  $6.25;  medium  heifers,  $4.75  to  $5.25:  choice 
kinds  up  to  $6.50:  better  grade  cows.  $3.50  to 
$4.25;  medium  bulls.  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

Calves,  top  vealers,  $6.50;  bulk  better  grade, 
$5  to  $6;  common  and  medium.  $2.50  to  $4.50. 

Sheep,  receipts.  2.500  head:  shorn  lambs 
strong  to  25c  higher;  good  to  choice,  $6.25  to 
$6.75;  common  and  medium.  $3.50  to  $5.75; 
aged  stock  weak  to  lower;  desirable  shorn 
wethers,  $3  to  $3.50. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  IV.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Few  important  changes  were  noted  on  the 
Boston  Produce  Market  during  the  past  week. 
Supplies  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have  cleared 
moderately  well  in  most  instances  although 
some  price  reductions  were  necessary.  The  but¬ 
ter  and  poultry  markets  ranged  slightly  weaker 
while  eggs  firmed  slightly.  The  dried  bean  mar¬ 
ket  is  generally  weak  and  quotations  are  on 
small  lot  sales  only.  The  wool  market  con¬ 
tinued  inactive  with  few  sales  except  at  fur¬ 
ther  price  reductions. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  various  varieties  ordinary  25  to 
75c.  Baldwins  best  mostly  $1  to  $1.75.  Extra 
fancy  mostly  $2.  few  $2.25.  McIntosh  mostlv 
$1.50  to  $2.25.  Extra  fancy  $2.50  to  $2.75  std. 
bu.  box.  Me.  various  varieties  oril.  $1.50  to  $3 
bbl.  Pa.  and  N.  Y.  Baldwins  FT.  S.  FTtilitv  90c 
to  $1.10.  U.  S.  1  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  bskt.  Va. 
various  varieties  85c  to  $1.25  bu.  tub. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  fair. 
Native  cut  off  $1  to  $1.40  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y. 
cut  off  60  to  65c  bu.  Tex.  belid.  best  $1.60  to 
$1.75,  poorer  $1.25  %  crate.  Native  beet  greens 
75c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  N.  Y.  Danish  mostly  $1.50  to  $2  90  lbs. 
Tex.  crls.  $4  to  $4.50.  Fla.  1%-bu.  hampers 
white  $1.75  to  $2.  Ala.  bid.  crts.  mostly  $4  to 
$4.50.  S.  C.  $1.75  to  $1.85  1%-bu.  hamper. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  best  $2.50  to  $3,  poorer  low  as  $1.50 
std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  cut  and  washed  $1.50  to 
$1.75  bu.  tub.  Calif,  bchd.  best  $4  to  $4.50. 
smaller  low  as  $3.50  crt.  Tex.  bchd.  best  $1.7.i 
to  $2  %  crate.  Mich,  cut  and  washed  $1.50  to 
$1.75  bu.  tub. 

Cauliflower. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Calif,  pony  crts.  best  mostly  $1.50  to  $1.75. 
poorer  low  as  $1. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native.  Fla.  crts.  best  $3.50  to  $4.50.  poorer 
low  as  $2.50.  Cal.  %  crts.  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Cranberries.— Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Mass.  %-bbI.  crts.  Ilowes  best  $3.50  to 
$4,  poorer  low  as  $2. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Hothouse  native  60  to  72  cukes,  ordinary  $2  to 
$4,50,  best  mostly  $5  to  $6  std.  bu.  box.  Fla. 
cartons,  fancy,  mostly  50  to  75c  doz. 

Dandelions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  hotbed  85c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Tex. 
bn.  bskt.  mostly  $1. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  hothouse,  mostly  40  to  65c,  few 
75c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best 
$2.50  to  $3.  poorer  low  as  $1.75  crt.  Ariz.  crts. 
$2.75  1o  $3. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  best  75c  to  $1.  poorer  50c.  N.  Y.  40  to 
S5c.  few  $1.  Pa.  best  50  to  85c,  poorer  low 
as  35c. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  $2.75  to  $3  std.  bu.  box.  Mass, 
yellow  mostly  $3  to  $3.50  50  lbs.  Ont.  mostlv 
$3.50  to  $4  50  lbs.  Mich.  $3.25  to  $3.75  50 
lbs.  N.  Yr.  ord.  $2.75  to  $3  50  lbs.  Tex.  crts. 
ord.  $2.75  to  $3. 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  on 
best,  poor  on  ordinary,  market  weak.  Native 
cut  off  best  $1  to  $1.50.  poorer  so  low  as  to  be 
unsalable,  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Me.  100  lbs.  Green  Mountains  best  mostlv  $1. 
few  $1.10  100-lb.  bag.  I’.  E.  I.  few  sales  most¬ 


ly  $1.50  90-lb.  bag.  Fla.  U.  S.  1  $4.50  to  $4.75 
bbl. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  50  to  60  behs.  best  $1.75  to  $2.25, 
poorer  low  as  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  mostly  9  to  10c  lb.  Calif,  outdoor 
$1.25  to  $1.40  20-lb.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Tex. 
Savoy  best  90c  to  $1.15,  poorer  low  as  50c  bu. 
bskt. 

Squash. — Supply  light,  demand  fair.  Season 
ending.  Hubbard  native  $7  to  $8  bbl.,  mostlv 
$1.80  to  $2  ton. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  ruta  or  purple  tops  50  to  75c;  few  85c 
std.  bu.  box.  White  Capes  50  to  75c  50-lb.  bag. 
P.  E.  I.  ruta,  mostly  75  to  90c  50-lb.  bag.  N. 
S.  ord.  50  to  75c  50-lb.  bag. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Hothouse  native  few  sales  ord.  30  to 
40c  lb.  Fla.  outdoor  ord.  75c  to  $1.75,  fair 
quality  $2  to  $2.50  lug.  Mex.  few  sales  $2  to 
$2.50  lug. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  No  1 
Timothy  $18.50;  No.  2  Timothy  $17.50.  East¬ 
ern  fine  to  coarse  $14.50  to  $15.50.  Clover  mixed 
No.  1  $16.75;  stock  hay  $16:  Alfalfa  first  cut¬ 
ting  $18;  second  cutting  $19  ton. 

Butter.  — ■  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras 
21%c.  Firsts  20%  to  21c.  Seconds  20  to  20%c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  21c;  white  extras  20c.  Fresh 
eastern  16  to  17c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
easier.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  21  to  22c;  3  to  3% 
lbs.,  20  to  21c;  chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  none;  4% 
lbs.  none;  roosters  13  to  14c  lb.;  stags  14  to 
19c;  capons  27  to  30c:  live  poultry  in  moderate 
demand.  Fowl  18  to  19c;  Leghorns  15  to  16c; 
chickens  large  24  to  26c;  stags  12  to  14c:  roost¬ 
ers  10  to  12c;  broilers,  large,  22  to  24c;  small 
18  to  20c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
extra  17%  to  18c:  firsts  16%  to  17c;  fresh  firsts 
13%  to  14c;  western  held  extras  16  to  17c; 
firsts  15  to  15c;  fresh  firsts  13%  to  14c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3  to 
$3.50.  Calif,  small  white  $3.50  to  $4.  Yellow 
eyes  $3.50  to  $4.  Red  kidney  $3.25  to  $3.50. 
Lima  $5  to  $5.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  continued  dull,  demand  light, 
prices  again  lower. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  20  to  21e, 
clothing  16  to  17c:  %  blood,  combing  20  to  21c, 
clothing  17c;  •%  blood,  combing  20  to  21c,  cloth¬ 
ing  ISc;  %  blood,  combing  18  to  19c,  clothing 
17  to  18c. 

Scoured  Basis. — -Ohio  fine,  combing  50  to  52c, 
clothing  41  to  44c;  %  blood,  combing  44  to  46c; 

clothing  38  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing  37  to  38c 

clothing  33  to  35c;  %  blood,  combing  31  to  34c, 

clothing  29  to  31c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  50  to  52c. 

clothing  42  to  45c;  %  blood,  combing  48  to  50c, 

clothing  42  to  44c;  %  blood,  combing  42  to  44c 

clothing  38  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing  36  to  38c, 

clothing,  32  to  35c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs.  —  Supply  rather  light,  market  barelv 
steady  with  last  week,  demand  slow.  Bulk  of 
sales  $5  to  $5.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  all  killing  classes  moderate, 
market  very  dull  and  prices  barely  steadv  with 
a  week  ago;  demand  very  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $3  to  $4.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $2  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2.50  to  $4. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $4  to  $S,  cull 
and  common  $2.50  to  $4. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  barely  normal,  market 
about  steady  with  last  week,  few  selected 
choice  $130,  demand  very  slow,  choice,  head, 
$105  to  $120;  good.  $90  to  $105:  medium,  $55 
to  $90;  common,  $40  to  $55. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
5%  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  registered,  $125  to  $150;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  choice.  $90  to  $100:  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  good.  $70  to  $80;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  medium.  $50  to  $65:  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  common,  $35  to  $45;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  100  lbs..  $5  to  $6.50;  veal  calves,  milk 
fed,  choice,  $10  to  $11;  veal  calves,  milk  fed, 
good  to  medium,  $7  to  $9;  lambs.  $5  to  $6:  hogs, 
live,  wt.,  100  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50:  hogs,  country, 
dressed.  $7  to  $8:  chickens,  lb.,  24  to  25c: 
fowls,  lb.,  IS  to  19c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  mixed, 
doz..  23  to  24c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt..  12 
to  14c;  milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  sold  from 
stores,  qt..  10  to  11c;  milk,  special,  qt..  16  to 
18c:  butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  28  to  30c; 
butter,  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  25  to  26c; 
butter,  creamery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  23  to  24c; 
cheese,  whole  milk,  lb..  25  to  28c;  cheese,  part 
skim,  lb.,  17  to  19c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10  to 
12c;  eggs,  farmers’  delivery,  doz.,  28  to  30c; 
eggs,  local,  fresh,  store  sales,  doz.,  26  to  27c; 
eggs,  western,  fresh,  doz..  15  to  16c;  chickens, 
fancy,  dressed,  lb.,  35  to  38c;  fowls,  lb.,  24  to 
25c:  broilers,  fancy,  dressed,  lb..  38  to  39c; 
ducks,  fancy,  dressed,  lb.,  28  to  29c;  turkeys, 
lb.,  38  to  39c;  parsnips,  lb..  5  to  6c:  cabbage, 
lb..  6  to  7c:  onions,  lb.,  9  to  10c;  maple  svrup, 
gal.,  $2  to  $2.25.  F.  A.  C. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  egg  market  is  weak,  with  liberal  offer¬ 
ings.  Poultry  prices  are  holding  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  weak; 
creamery  prints,  27c;  tubs,  25c;  firsts.  22  to 
23e.  Cheese,  steady;  new  daisies,  longhorn,  14 
to  15c:  brick,  15c;  old  flats,  22e;  limburger, 
23c.  Eggs,  weak:  nearby  fancy,  20c:  grade  A, 
16  to  20c;  grade  I?.  14  to  17c:  grade  C,  13  to 
14c:  nearby  at  market,  13  to  15c;  western,  13 
to  14c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  17 
to  21c:  fryers,  23  to  24e;  roasters.  26  to  27c; 
broilers.  24  to  25c;  ducks,  18  to  20c;  geese,  16 
to  18c;  turkeys.  29  to  31c.  Live  poultry,  steady; 
fowls.  14  to  18c;  stags,  15  to  16c;  broilers,  22 
to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Wolf 
River,  bu..  50  to  75c:  Baldwin,  50  to  95c;  Wine- 
sap.  75  to  90c;  Wealthy,  90c  to  $1;  Greening. 
40r  to  $1.75;  King,  $1  to  $1.15;  Snow.  $1  to 
$1.25;  Northern  Spy,  65c  to  $1.85;  Delicious, 
75c  to  $1.65;  Rome  Beauty.  $1.50  to  $1.75:  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  $1  to  $2.25.  Potatoes,  easy;  home¬ 
grown.  bu..  30  to  40c;  Maine,  2-bu.  bag.  $1.60; 
Fla.,  bu.  crte,  $1.85  to  $2;  sweets,  Md.,  bu.. 
85c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt..  $2.50;  red  kidney.  $2.75  to  $3;  mar¬ 
row.  $3:  white  kidney,  $4.50.  Onions,  firm: 
home-grown,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $4.25;  yellow,  50-lb. 
bag,  $3.50  to  $4;  Spanish,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes.  Cal.,  keg,  $4.25 
to  $6;  S.  A.,  24-lb.  lug.  $2.50  to  $2.75;  honey- 
dews,  Chile,  crate.  $1  to  $1.50;  oranges.  Cal., 
box,  $3.50  to  $4.25:  Fla.,  $4  to  $5;  pears,  Cal., 
box.  $2.75  to  $3.50;  pineapples,  I’orto  Rico, 
crate,  $4.75  to  $5. 

Vegetables. — Anise.  Cal.,  crate.  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
artichokes,  Cal.,  crate.  $1.50  to  $2.75;  aspara¬ 
gus.  Ariz.,  crate.  $3.25  to  $4.25;  beans.  Fla., 
wax.,  bu..  $5:  beets,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  broccoli. 
Tex.,  crate.  $3  to  $3.25;  cabbage,  bu..  65c  to 
$1.35;  carrots,  bu..  $1.40  to  $2.25;  cauliflower, 
Cal.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.75:  celery,  doz..  75c  to 
$1 :  cucumbers,  1-doz.  carton.  90c  to  $1:  egg¬ 
plant,  Fla.,  crate.  $3.25  to  $3.75;  endive,  lb., 
10  to  30c:  escarole,  Tex.,  crate.  $2.60;  horse¬ 
radish,  bbl.,  $8.50;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  25  to 
50c:  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  85c;  parsnips, 
bu..  65  to  75c;  peas,  Cal.,  bu.  hamper.  $2.50  to 
*2.75:  peppers.  Fla.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $4.50;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  belis.,  28  to  30c;  rhubarb,  5-lb. 
carton.  20  to  40c:  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.10:  to¬ 


matoes,  10-lb.  carton,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  turnips, 
bu..  50  to  65c. 

Sweets.— Honey,  steady;  24-section  case,  $2.25 
to  $2.75:  maple  products,  steady;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  sugar,  lb..  15  to  18c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady:  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $13 
to  $13.50:  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $13.50;  oat 
straw.  $7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$16:  standard  middlings,  $15.50:  red-dog.  $17: 
cottonseed  meal.  36  per  cent  protein.  $19;  oil- 
meal.  34  per  cent,  $30.50:  hominy,  $16.50; 
gluten,  $16:  oatfeed.  $8.40:  Timotliv  seed,  bu., 
$2.25:  Alfalfa,  $10.50:  Alsike,  $9;  clover, 
$10.25  to  $10.50.  C.  II.  B. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  April  2,  1932.) 

Market. — Beef  steers  showing  stronger  under- 
ione  at  close,  compared  with  week  fully  steady, 
top  medium  weights  $7.40,  best  heavies  $7.25, 
bulk  $5.50  to  $6.25.  Bulls  firm;  she  stock  and 
cutters  steady,  bulk  fat  heifers  $5  to  $5.50:  me¬ 
dium  bulls  $4  to  $4.50;  butcher  cows  $3  to 
$3.50:  cutters  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Stocker  and  feed¬ 
er  trade  slow,  few  sales  in-between  grades 
steady,  mostly  $4  to  $5.  Calves  25  to  50c  lower 
or  50c  to  $1  under  last  week’s  close:  toil  vealers 
$7.50. 

Hogs  steady  to  weak,  top  ISO  to  230-lb.  west¬ 
erns  $5.50. 

Sheep  steady,  choice  lambs  $7.75  to  $8. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  April  2.  1932:  Cat¬ 
tle  8  cars:  4  St.  Paul.  3  Sioux  City.  1  Virginia; 
containing  219  head.  1.302  head  trucked  in  from 
nearby:  total  cattle  1.521  head,  751  calves,  1,994 
hogs,  84  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers— Good.  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.50; 
medium,  900  to  1.100  llis.,  $6  to  $6.75;  common. 
900  to  1,100  lbs..  $4.50  to  $6:  good.  1.100  to 
1.300  llis..  $7  to  $7.50:  medium.  1.100  to  1.300 
lbs..  $0  25  to  $7;  good,  1.300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $7 
to  $7.50. 

Heifers. — Choice.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.50; 
good,  550  to  850  lbs..  $5.50  to  $6;  medium.  550 
1o  850  lbs..  $4.75  to  $5.50;  Common,  550  to  850 
lbs.,  $4  to  $4.75. 

Cows. — Choice.  84  to  $4.50;  good.  $3.25  to  $4; 
common  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter.  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $4  to  $5;  cut¬ 
ter.  common  and  medium.  $3  to  $4;  yearling  ex¬ 
cluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice.  $7  to  $7.50:  me¬ 
dium,  $6.25  to  $7;  cull  and  common,  $5.25  to 
$6.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs..  $5.25  to  $6.50:  common  and  me¬ 
dium.  500  to  800  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $5.25:  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1.050  lbs..  $5.50  to  $6.75:  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1.050  lbs.,  $3.75  to 
$5.50. 

Ilogs. — Lt  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs..  $5  to  $5.50:  lt.  wt..  good  and  choice,  180 
to  200  llis..  $5.25  to  $5.75:  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice.  200  to  220  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs..  $5.25  to  $5.75; 
hvy.  wt..  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $5  to 
$5.50;  hvy.  wt..  good  and  choice,  290  to  350 
lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.25;  pkg.  sows,  medium  and 

good.  275  to  500  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $4.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran.  ton.  $26;  shorts,  $25:  hominy,  $24;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $27;  linseed,  $39.50;  gluten,  $23.50; 
ground  oats,  $26.75;  Soy-bean  meal,  $29.50;  hog 
meal,  $31.50;  cottonseed.  41  per  cent.  $26;  dairy 
feed,  16  per  cent.  $25.50;  dairy  feed,  18  per 

cent,  $2S;  dairy  feed.  20  per  cent,  $31;  dairv 
feed,  24  per  cent.  $31.50;  dairy  feed,  25  per 

cent,  $32.25;  dairy  feed.  32  per  cent,  $32.75: 

horse  feed,  85  per  cent.  $30.50:  Alfalfa,  regu¬ 
lar,  $27.50;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $29. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 

Ship  Your  Eggs 

.  .  .  TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  Is  the  time  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  hest  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Dally  Coops  Supplied  Free 

SHIP  TO 


ICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave.,  IV.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Pun’s,  Bradstreet’s  or  any  commercial  agency 


M 
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IwLlVt  POIILIRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  SO,  IVeat  IV  aalilngtoii  Market,  New  York  4’lty 


Send  Your  Next  Shipment  to 

S.  De  noyelles  &  CO. 

Bonded  Commission  Dealers  in 

Butter,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Game, 
Calves,  Hogs  and  Lambs 

First  Class  Service  Guaranteed 
31-33-35  Lawton  Ave.  -  34-36  Hewitt  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


For  Best  Prices 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

-r~  TQ 

George  Schaefer  &  Sons,  Inc. 

2291  12th  Avenue  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment— Shipping  Tags  on  Request 
Established  1885 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 

SHIP  YOUK  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  YV.  P,  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 
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Great-grandfather’s 
Account  Book 

BY  M.  B.  DEAN. 

Part  I. 

A  treasure  recently  brought  from  the 
attic,  where  it  had  long  lain  forgotten,  is 
an  account  book  kept  by  three  generations 
of  the  forefathers,  commencing  in  1S05 
when  great-grandfather  Joseph  Belcher 
upped  from  Preston,  Conn.,  and  came 
with  his  wife  and  a  family  of  children, 
later  augmented  to  12,  to  Brown’s  Set¬ 
tlement  in  the  western  part  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Purchase.  The  Boston  Purchase, 
also  called  the  Boston  Ten  Townships,  to 
which  so  many  deeds  to  land  in  South¬ 
ern  Central  New  York  refer,  consisted  of 
a  tract  of  230,000  acres  of  land  resting 
on  the  Susquehanna  River  on  the  south 
and  extending  northward  about  25  miles 
between  the  Chenango  River  to  the  east 
and  a  small  stream  called  the  West 
Owego  Creek — at  that  time,  the  “Owego 
River” — on  the  west.  A  company  of  60 
in  New  England  was  formed  shortly  after 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  to  purchase 
land  in  “The  West”  and  this  syndicate 
acquired  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
title  to  the  tract  above  described.  This 
tract  was  surveyed  and  divided  into  lots, 
these  being  assigned  to  the  purchasers  in 
proportion  to  their  investment. 

The  close  of  the  Revolution  left  many 
fatherless  families  in  New  England  and, 
to  some  of  them,  the  virgin  lands  farther 
west  made  a  strong  appeal.  Sullivan’s 
expedition  had  acquainted  many  soldiers 
with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  Southern 
and  Central  New  York,  to  which  some  of 
these  soldiers  came  after  peace  with  the 
mother  country  was  declared.  The  wid¬ 
owed  head  of  a  New  England  family, 
Beulah  Patterson  Brown,  seems  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  some  means,  for  she  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  associates  in  the  Boston 
Purchase.  In  the  Winter  of  1796,  she 
followed  two  sons  who,  five  years  pre¬ 
viously,  bad  become  pioneers  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  what  are  now  the  towns  of  New¬ 
ark  Valley  and  Berkshire.  At  that  time, 
this  whole  section  of  boundless  forests 
(sus  known  as  Tioga,  the  present  county 
of  that  name,  when  formed,  including 
also  the  counties  of  Broome,  Chenango 
and  Chemung.  Brown’s  Settlement  final¬ 
ly  merged  with  Berkshire  and  Newark 
Valley,  the  name  of  the  former  village 
doubtless  reminding  homesick  settlers  of 
the  Western  Massachusetts  hills  from 
which  they  came  and  that  of  the  latter 
being  decided  upon  only  after  trying  and 
discarding  “Westville”  and  “Newark.” 
The  prior  right  of  a  village  in  Wayne 
County  to  the  name  Newark  forced  the 
addition  of  “Valley”  to  Tioga  County’s 
hoped-for  refuge  from  life's  storms  in 
which  the  pioneers  believed  that  they 
had  found  a  new  ark.  So,  great-grand¬ 
father’s  account  book  places  some  of  his 
neighbors  in  “Tioga,”  some  in  “Berk¬ 
shire  his  own  home  was  well  within 
what  is  now  Newark  Valley. 

This  ancient  account  book  tells  its 
stories  briefly,  suggesting,  rather  than  de¬ 
scribing  pioneer  customs  of  which  others 
left  more  complete  stories.  For  some  parts 
of  the  picture  which  I  shall  try  to  draw, 
I  want  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness 
to  a  local  historian  of  Brown's  Settle¬ 
ment,  Miss  Anna  Patterson  of  Newark 
Valley,  herself  a  direct  descendent  of  pio¬ 
neer  families.  Up  to  1S14,  when  great¬ 
grandfather's  name  is  no  longer  signed 
to  “Settlements  made  this  day”  recorded 
in  the  old  book,  accounts  are  charged, 
sometimes  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence, 
sometimes  in  dollars  and  cents.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  unit  prices  are  given  in  shillings 
and  pence,  the  total  being  stated  in  terms 
of  our  present  currency.  A  shilling  was 
12%  cents;  a  penny  one  cent.  Eight 
shillings  equaled  one  dollar  and  a  pound 
contained  20  shillings.  Five  pounds,  eight 
shillings  and  four  pence  would  be  con¬ 
veniently  written  5/S/4.  A  century  and 
a  quarter  has  not  faded  the  ink  of  the 
old  book,  though  turning  it  a  deep  brown, 
nor  did  the  hardest  of  pioneer  tasks  so 
stiffen  the  fingers  of  the  writer  that  his 
letters  were  not  clearly  formed  with  many 
an  old-time  flourish.  Capitals  are  used, 
apparently  at  will,  rather  than  with  any 
fixed  rules. 

Trade,  even  at  the  stores,  in  those  days 
was  largely  a  matter  of  bargaining  with 
goods  in  exchange,  and  the  credit  page  of 
great-grandfather’s  account  book,  headed 
“Contra”  shows  that  his  neighbors  kept 
books  also,  for  “Sundries  from  his  book” 


frequently  takes  the  place  of  stated  items. 
Joseph  Patterson  was  evidently  a  wheel¬ 
wright,  though  able  and  willing  to  turn 
his  band  to  almost  any  needed  job,  from 
butchering  a  neighbor’s  cow  to  making 
him  a  plow  or  setting  a  pitman  to  his 
mill  wheel.  There  are  few  interests  of  a 
pioneer  settlement  that  are  not  reflected 
in  the  items  of  this  book.  The  domain 
of  the  doctor  and  the  minister  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  invaded  by  the  wheel¬ 
wright,  though  he  had  accounts  with  both. 
He  was  evidently  always  willing  to  ac¬ 
commodate  a  neighbor  who  needed  any 
of  his  implements — for  a  proper  consid¬ 
eration.  In  1808,  Josiah  Ball  was  charged 
“to  my  horse  for  Electa  to  ride  to  the 
village ;  4  shillings.”  “To  the  use  of 
my  cart”  not  infrequently  appears.  Ilis 
horse  carried  other  neighbors  at  times 
and  his  oxen  were  in  demand.  The  vil¬ 
lage  referred  to  was  probably  the  local 
trading  center  three  or  four  miles  away. 

The  city  of  Albany  on  the  Hudson  lay 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  great  central 
New  York  forest  highway,  and  was  the 
distant  commercial  center  of  the  settle¬ 
ments.  Josiah  Ball  is  charged  14  shil¬ 
lings  “to  the  freight  of  a  box  of  glass, 
codfish  and  sundry  other  articles  from 
Albany.”  Again,  he  is  found  indebted  in 
the  amount  of  four  shillings,  six  pence 
“to  the  sleigh  to  the  lake.”  This  was 
Cayuga  Lake,  42  miles  distant  by  their 
road.  Some  15  years  earlier  a  settle¬ 
ment  was  made  at  the  head  of  that  lake, 
a  settlement  destined  to  become  the  seat 
of  Cornell  University.  At  just  about  this 
time,  the  name  of  that  settlement  was 
changed  from  simply  “The  Flats”  or 
“Sodom”  to  Ithaca.  It  was  a  center  for 
supplies  of  salt  to  neighboring  settle¬ 
ments,  and  I  cannot,  with  due  courtesy 
to  my  neighbors,  the  present  residents  of 
that  city  of  culture,  suggest  that  its 
Biblical  name  was  popularly  bestowed  for 
any  other  reason  than  the  obvious  con¬ 
nection  of  salt  with  Sodom  in  the  person 
of  the  unfortunate  lady  who  turned  while 
fleeing  from  that  ancient  town. 

Farm  labor  was  held  at  four  shillings, 
or  50  cents  per  day,  in  1805,  but  this  ac¬ 
count  book  does  not  mention  the  length 
of  a  day.  Elijah  Belcher,  a  brother,  is 
charged  “to  Jonathan,  three  days  at  draw¬ 
ing  stone;  12  shillings.”  Jonathan  was  a 
son  who  frequently  worked  for  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  though  there  is  no  record  of  his 
having  kept  any  of  his  wages.  Brother 
Elijah  also  paid  two  pounds,  17  shillings 
for  75  lbs.  of  pork ;  one  pound,  four  shil¬ 
lings  for  “one  straw  bonnet;”  eight  shil¬ 
lings  for  three  yards  of  tow  cloth  ;  four 
shillings  for  making  a  harness;  six  shil¬ 
lings  “to  myself  a  day  and  a  half.”  ;  two 
shillings,  three  pence  “to  spinning,”  this 
latter  item  indicating  that  wife  and 
daughter  in  the  household  contributed  to 
the  family  income.  The  family  was  a 
thrifty  one,  leaving  considerable  property 
for  that  day. 

Loaf  sugar,  though  expensive,  was  not 
unknown  in  the  settlement,  for  there  is  a 
charge  of  nine  shillings,  nine  pence  for 
4%  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar  at  2/2.  Maple 
sugar  was  abundant,  and  probably  a  lit¬ 
tle  tired  of.  Ezbon  Slosson,  first  settler 
on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  New¬ 
ark  Valley,  came  from  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
in  February,  1793,  bringing  some  tools 
and  household  goods  on  an  ox  sled.  While 
waiting  for  his  family  to  follow,  he  split 
logs  and  hewed  out  rough  sap  troughs 
from  the  halves  with  a  broadax,  made 
spiles  from  the  elders  by  the  stream  and 
boiled  down  the  gathered  sap  in  a  large 
iron  kettle  that  he  had  brought  with  him. 
By  the  time  his  family  arrived,  he  had 
made  a  year’s  supply  of  maple  sugar. 
Two  great  maple  trees  on  the  main  street 
of  the  village,  standing  until  within  very 
recent  years,  were  marked  for  saving  be¬ 
cause  of  their  size  and  beauty  in  1786. 
From  these,  7  lbs.  of  sugar  each  were  pro¬ 
duced  every  Spring  for  many  years.  My 
own  way  to  school  in  boyhood  an<l 
youth  lay  under  these  trees,  undoubtedly 
frequently  admired  by  great-grandfather 
Belcher.  Clover  and  herd's  grass  seed 
were  common  articles  of  need  in  the  set¬ 
tlement.  The  former  sold  in  1805  at  1/9, 
or  21%  cents  per  pound,  the  latter  at 
$2.50  per  bushel.  Herd's  grass  is  better 
known  to  us  as  Red-top. 

(To  be  continued) 


Oxe  hears  a  great  deal  about  the 
absent-minded  professors,  but  none  more 
absent-minded  than  the  dentist  who  said 
soothingly  as  he  applied  the  pliers  to  his 
automobile  :  “Now,  this  is  going  to  hurt 
just  a  little.” — Skelly  News. 


<  DE  LAVAL . 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

-<►- 

THE  SAME  MACHINES  AS 

the  famous  De  Laval 

Qo&fan,  cS^^Lwith  a 

DIFFERENT  FINISH  AND 


SOLD  ai LOWER  PRICES 


THIS  new  Sterling  Series  is  de¬ 
signed  and  priced  to  meet  pres¬ 
ent-day  economic  conditions.  It 
offers  the  best  of  separator  value  at 
the  lowest  permissible  cost.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  world-famous  Golden  “3,000,000” 

Series  except  for  finish,  color  and  several  non- 
essential  features,  and  is  sold  at  lower  prices. 

In  the  Sterling  Series  you  will  get  the 
cleanest  skimming,  the  easiest  running  and 
greatest  durability  that  money  can  buy  in  a 
cream  separator.  Its  bowl,  protected  ball 
bearing  construction,  running  parts  and  frame 
are  identical  and  interchangeable  with  the 
Golden “3,000,000”  Series — everywhere  known 
as  the  world’s  best  separators. 

The  Sterling  Series  is  finished  in  a  pleasing, 
two-tone  black,  is  made  in  four  sizes  and  can 
be  equipped  with  electric  motor  or  power  drives. 

Sold  on  easy  monthly  payments.  Ask  your 
authorized  dealer  about  the  Sterling  Series,  h 
or  mail  coupon  to  nearest  De  Laval  office.  H  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept  7016  • 

New  York,  165  Broadway  J 

Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd.  , 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St.  « 

Please  send  me,  without  1  Separator  □  , 
obligation,  full  informa-  <  Milker  □  1 
_  __  __  _  __  — "  - ~  —  ~  ~  tion  on  (  check  which  ! 

S  E  P  A  RATO  RS|«~ . 

/f  cf  M  M  L  K  E  R  S  P  state . R.F.D . No.  Cows... 


DE  LAVAL 


NEW  KINDS 
OF  SILOS : 


ECONOMY 

THRIFT 

Genuine  Caliiornia 
Clear  Heart  Redwood 
10  x  24  —  $123.22. 
Other  sizes  similarly 
low  priced  for  April 
ONLY. 

KOROIi 

PERMANTILE 

Insulating  wall  of 
everlasting  tile  with 
no  mortar  joints. 


Plan  your  1932  silo 
NOW.  Save  ALL  of 
this  year’s  com  crop.  It 
will  pay  for  your  silo.  Craine  offers 
8  types — one  for  every  farm  and  purse* 
The  48-page  Craine  Catalog  compares 
different  types — gives  dependable 
guidance — helps  you  pick  the  silo  best 
suited  to  YOUR  farm.  Write  today. 

CR  AINF.  Inc*  71  ADAMS  STREET, 

Vyl.V2-m.AIV  111L.,  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Fanners  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line ;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  25c 
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“The  Strain  Bred  tor  Large. 

Uniform,  White  Eggs  Always” 

Official  335-egg  hen.  Five-year  flock  aver¬ 
age  219.4  eggs.  Storrs  pen  2,527  eggs.  We 
have  several  275 
j  to  299-egg  hens, 
dams  and  grand- 
dams  all  laying  27 
to  30-oz.  eggs.  You 
get  these  wonder¬ 
ful  bloodlines  in 
pedigreed  breeding 
stock,  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  10%  dis¬ 
count  continued,  May  10th  20%.  Catalog 
free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Trap  nested  since  1916. 
Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 
Leading  all  Leghorn 
pens  at  Western  New  York  now. 

Circular  No.  2. 


IARGE  EGGC 

■■■  21  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100S  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  REDUCED  PRICE  LIST. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  0EPnTewY'jReErDseBvANK 


SINGLE.  COMB  WHITE 

Leghorns  Exclusively j 

I  3,000  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron  English 
‘i  Strain,  trapnest  records  up  to  314  eggs  In  a  year. 

1  Large  vigorous  Leghorns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  , 
i  booking  orders.  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks  from  Cer-  ' 

'  tified  and  Supervised  stock.  Special  feeding  directions 
JL  with  all  orders.  Circular  free, 
a  Cecil  Sherow' 

@  SUNNYBROOK  FARM 

Box  75  Pleasant  Valley  New  York 

sSuuv \\\V\\\V\\\\\\\\\\\\m^ 


Lewis  Farms  Chicks 

One  Half  Price 

Quality  chicks  from  our  own  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  blood-tested  breeders. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 
Box  R  Davisville.  R.  I. 


EWING’S  wh¥#1  LEGHORNS 

are  the  result  of  18  years  of  importing  and 
breeding  from  Barrons  best  layers.  20  cock¬ 
erels  from  Barrons  contest  winning  pens  head 
my  best  matings  for  1932.  Our  husky  chicks 
from  this  big,  disease  free  stock  are  real  profit 
payers.  Breeding  males  for  sale. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


GUARANTEED  LEGHORN  Chicks 

1.  Must  be  100%  alive  at  two  weeks  of  age.  3. 
Must  earn  more  profit  than  chicks  purchased  else¬ 
where.  Let  us  tell  you  how  we  trapnest,  pedigree  and 
line-breed  to  produce  these  Doubly  Guaranteed  Grade-A 
8.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Address: 


LORD  FARMS 


67  FOREST  ROAD 
METHUEN.  MASS. 


LEGHORN 


2  and  4-year-old 
BREEDERS 


CHICKS 

300-Egg  Breeding 

Circular. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF 


Chicks  hatched  from 
eg'gs  weighing  26  to  28 

ozs  Also  S.  C.  Reds 
and  Briwn  Leghorns. 

New  low  prices.  t 

SODUS,  N.  Y. 


WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Larga.  healthy,  first  quality  Tancred  &  Hollywood  Chicks,  from 
snow  white  oega,  from  own  farm.  Eighteen  years  experience. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Free  catalogue  and  prices. 

WOOLF  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Earl  Woolf,  Owner  Box  H-216  Milford,  N.  J. 


Never  before  have  we  offered  our 
high  quality  chicks  at  these  low 
prices.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  White  Leghorns,  7c  each;  1000  chicks,  S6S. 
Prepaid  SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  Milford,  Del. 


ft _ I*.  n„L„  FLloIro  Barred  and  White  Rooks,  Reds 

Quality  Daby  UllCKS  and  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C 

White  Leghorns.  NEW  LOW  PRICE,  $10.00  per 
hundred.  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Harrington,  Dol. 


New  Low  Prices 
o  n  K  E  RR’S 
LIVELY  CHICKS 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  per  100 

Utility  Chicks,  $10 

Utility  Blood  Tested,  $12 

Special  Matings,  Blood  Tested,  $15 

BARRED  ROCKS  and  R.  I.  REDS 
per  lOO 

Utility  Chicks,  $11 

Utility  Blood  Tested,  $13 

Special  Matings,  Blood  Tested,  $16 

WHITE  ROCKS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES  per  lOO 

Utility  Chicks,  $13 

Utility  Blood  Tested,  $15 

Special  Matings,  Blood  Tested,  $18 

MIXED  CHICKS  $9  per  100 

For  50  chicks-  add  1  cent  per  chick 
to  above  prices.  For  25  chicks,  add 
2  cents  per  chick. 

Vz  cent  per  chick  less  than  above 
prices  in  lots  of  500.  1  cent  per 

chick  less  than  above  prices  in  lots 
of  1000  or  more. 

Shipped  parcel  post,  prepaid.  Re¬ 
mit  by  money  order,  check  or  cash 
in  registered  letter.  FREE — fully 
illustrated  Chick  Book  on  request. 

KERR 

CHICKERIES, 

Inc. 

Dept.  F  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Trenton,  N.J.  Scranton,  Pa. 
Camden,  N.J.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Toms  River,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 
Binghamton,  N.Y.  W.  Springfield, 
Middletown,  N.Y.  Mass. 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  Lowell,  Mass. 

E.  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


Brooder  $4.80  Complete 

In  a  few  minutes  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  a  pair  of  ordinary 
shears.  The  materials,  including  Heater,  will  cost  you 
only  $4.80.  Broods  40  to  100  chicks. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
holds  one  quart  of  oil  and 

Burns  1 0  Days  Without  Attention 

Try  the  brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30  days  and 
get  your  money  back.  When  ordering,  please  give  your 
dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my  free  Booklet  “ Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  464-A  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Money  on  Copper 
1  Steel  Poultry  Fence  _ 

Write  now  for  my  latest  catalog. 

Before  you  buy  get  my  New  Low  Money-Saving 
Freight  Paid  Prices  —  lowest  in  years  on  Fencing, 
Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing,  Baby  Chicks, 
Poultry  Supplies,  Paints,  etc.  My  catalog:  lsfree.  All  prod- 
ucts  guaranteed  —  24  hour  shipping  service.  —  Jim  Brown. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  Dpt.4319  Cleveland,©. 


Maple  Lawn  Chicks 


■  /  ■  100 X  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

V — White  Leghorns  . $6.00  $27  50  $50  00 

jjgRK.  White  Plymouth  Rocks  7  50  35.00  65.00 

1 White  Wyandottes .  7.50  35.00  65  00 

Owens  Strain  R.  I.  Reds  7.50  35.00  65  00 

Park’s  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.  2D32) .  7. 50  35.00  65.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  7.50  35.00  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  6  00  27.50  50.00 

Light  Mixed  Chicles .  5. 00  24. 00  48-00 

Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lots. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  M cAlis terville .  Pa. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Rt.  5,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthiest,  Hardiest,  Greatest  Layers  and  Payers. 
Circular  free.  A.  K.  HAMPTON.  Box  R.  I‘lttstu>vn.  *s .  J. 


Jean  Joan  Black  Minorcas  Contest  proven  200-283 

egg  sires.  Tested.  JEAN  JOAN  FARM,  Box  Nt  Belinar,  N.J. 


L  SEND 
L  FOR 
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TREXLAYERS 
PAY! 


PRICES 

Big  Leghorns— big  eggs— big  j 
profits.  Order  Trexler  chicks. 

Produced  under  Penna.  State  Supervision. 

TREXLER  FARMS  Box  15  Allentown,  Pa. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson:  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince.  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift:  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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60,000  Chicks 

from  4  to  8  cents.  All  Standard  Breeds. 
Write  for  detailed  information  and 
Catalogue.  Will  ship  C.  O.  I).  and  guar¬ 
antee  prompt  Shipment.  DAVIS  POULTRY 
FARM,  Rt.  18,  Ramsey,  Indiana. 


Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks  at  Bargain  Prices 

Big  English  and  Tancred  at  $6.00  per  100  and  we  guar¬ 
antee  to  replace  all  that  die  first  two  weeks  at  halt 
price.  We  solicit  large  orders-U 

RAMSEY  HATCHERY  Box  1 24  RAMSEY.  INDIANA 


CHERRY  HILL  LARGE  TYPE 

White  Leghorns  .  100  500  1000 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D .  $7.00  $32.50  $60 

Live  deliverv  guaranteed.  Prepaid.  Circular  free. 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  4,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

(Carried  on  at  Storrs  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Report  for  week  ending  March  26.) 

In  the  Storrs  laying  trials,  the  leading 
teams  last  week  were  within  three  eggs 
of  each  other.  The  top  12  pens  represent¬ 
ing  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds 
and  White  Leghorns,  from  four  different 
States,  averaged  to  lay  61x/2  eggs  that 
scored  63  points  plus. 

The  entire  100  teams  in  the  contest, 
comprising  a  total  of  1,000  birds,  came 
through  with  5,010  eggs,  or  a  yield  of 
72.1  per  cent.  While  this  is  eight  eggs 
less  than  the  three-year  average  for  this 
period,  is  nevertheless  a  gain  of  126  over 
the  past  week's  performance. 

George  B.  Treadwell’s  pen  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds  from  Massachusetts,  tied  for 
first  place  with  two  Connecticut  teams  of 
the  same  breed  by  Hall  Brothers  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  Donald  I.  Goodenough  of 
Connecticut.  The  score  in  each  case  was 
65  points. 

Another  pen  of  Reds  entered  by  Par- 
menter's  Red  Mount  Farm  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  tied  for  second  place  with  three 
teams  of  Leghorns  backed  by  the  George 
Lowry  Poultry  Farm,  Connecticut ; 
Joachim  Breeding  Farm.  New  Jersey; 
and  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Washing¬ 
ton.  These  four  widely  scattered  outfits 
scored  64  points  each. 

Two  other  teams  of  Reds  bred  by 
Scott’s  Poultry  Farm  and  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  both  from  Massachusetts,  tied  for 
third  place  with  tallies  of  63  points  each. 
Sunnycrest  Poultry  Farm's  pen  of  Reds 
from  Connecticut,  and  a  pen  of  the  same 
breed  entered  by  Dickinson  Brothers, 
from  Massachusetts,  both  tied  with  R.  C. 
Cobb’s  pen  of  Barred  Rocks,  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  rating  in  each  case  being  62 
points. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Fisher  Poultry 
Farm,  Canada,  946  eggs,  918  points ; 
Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass.,  833  eggs,  833 
points. 

Barred  Rocks. — Oakland  Farm,  R.  I., 
1,139  eggs,  1,098  points;  James  Dryden, 
Cal.,  1.122  eggs,  1,059  points;  R.  C. 
Cobb.  Mass.,  1,049  eggs,  1,035  points. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  1,- 
017  eggs,  1,051  points;  Collins  &  Ripper, 
Iowa,  1,012  eggs,  977  points ;  P.  8.  Davis 
&  Son,  N.  H.,  927  eggs,  S77  points. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  George  B.  Treadwell, 
Mass.,  1,207  eggs,  1,192  points ;  E.  N. 
Larrabee,  N.  H.,  1,119  eggs,  1,146  points ; 
Sunnycrest  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.,  1,187 
eggs,  1,133  points ;  Hall  Bros.,  Conn., 
1,128  eggs,  1,133  points. 

White  Leghorns. — George  Lowry  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Conn.,  1,209  eggs,  1,179  points ; 
Granger  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.,  1,171  eggs, 
1,136  points ;  A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son, 
Conn.,  1,158  eggs,  1,121  points ;  Ruehle's 
Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,114  eggs,  1,120 
points ;  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J.,  1,097 
eggs,  1,100  points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
5,019  eggs,  5,139  points;  total  to  date, 
93,703  eggs,  90,332  points;  best  pen  for 
the  week,  63  eggs,  65  points ;  best  pen  to 
date,  1,207  eggs,  1,192  points;  average 
pen  total  to  date,  937  eggs,  903  points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties. — 70 
White  Wyandottes,  60;  130  White  Rocks, 
65.3 ;  120  Barred  Rocks,  75 ;  300  R.  I. 
Reds,  76.1 ;  380  White  Leghorns,  72.6 ; 
1,000  average  all  varieties,  72.1. 


Blood  Spots  in  Eggs 

What  causes  blood  spots  in  otherwise 
excellent  eggs?  Sometimes  these  are  just 
tiny  ones  which  we  detect  as  a  floating 
spot  when  candling.  At  other  times  the 
entire  egg  seems  a  mass  of  coagulated 
blood.  We  would  also  appreciate  your 
recommendation  as  to  a  good,  simple  can¬ 
dling  apparatus.  D.  B. 

New  York. 

Blood  spots  clinging  to  the  yolk  and 
moving  with  it  are  caused  by  the  break¬ 
ing  of  a  small  blood  vessel  as  the  mature 
yolk  is  extruded  from  its  sac  and  drops 
into  the  oviduct.  When  blood  is  mixed 
with  the  white,  giving  all  a  bloody  ap¬ 
pearance,  it  is  probably  due  to  oozing  of 
blood  from  the  irritated  walls  of  the  ovi¬ 
duct,  thus  mixing  with  the  white  as  it 
forms.  Meat  spots,  or  larger  masses  re¬ 
sembling  bits  of  liver  are  thought  to  be 
broken  down  and  thrown  off  particles 
from  the  oviduct  glands. 

Knowing  what  these  things  are  is  a 
satisfaction,  but  does  not  help  much  in 
getting  rid  of  them.  They  are  perhaps 
more  often  found  in  pullets  beginning  to 
lay  and  in  hens  forced  by  highly  stimulat¬ 
ing  food  to  heavy  production.  Since  they 
are  accidents  of  production,  there  seems 
to  be  no  way  of  preventing  their  occur¬ 
rence  at  times.  Candling  will  detect  them 
and  permit  the  removal  of  the  defective 
eggs,  and  that  seems  to  be  the  only  so¬ 
lution  of  the  problem  that  they  present. 

I  know  of  no  more  simple  candling  ap¬ 
paratus  than  a  small  box  containing 
either  a  lamp  or  electric  light  bulb  and 
with  a  hole  cut  through  one  side,  before 
which  the  egg  may  be  held  for  examina¬ 
tion.  Convenience  in  placing  such  a 
lighted  box  should  be  consulted  if  many 
eggs  are  to  be  candled  but  the  whole 
principle  involved  lies  in  hiding  the  light 
that  does  not  come  through  the  egg, 
whether  this  is  done  by  simple  means  or 
through  an  elaborate  apparatus.  A  knot 
hole  in  the  barn  door  on  a  sunny  day  has 
been  made  to  serve  and  a  roll  of  paper 
held  against  the  light,  with  the  egg  be¬ 
tween  the  end  of  the  roll  and  the  source 
of  light  may  answer  for  a  few  eggs.  The 
candle  should  be  at  a  convenient  height 
for  the  operator,  however,  and  a  darkened 
chamber  in  which  to  use  it  will  help. 

M.  B.  D. 


White  Ply.  Rock 
Baby  Chicks 

MAY  CHICKS  -  -  $14.00  Per  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  •  7.00  Per  109 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100  per  cent  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  (B.W.D.)  Free.  I  specialize,  one  Breed, 
one  Grade,  tlie  Best  at  one  Price.  My  birds 
are  Early  Maturing  and  Grow  Quick.  Just 
what  you  want  for  your  Fall  Capons.  Special 
Prices  on  large  orders. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  B  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Rockland,  Mass. 


R.I.Reds  B.P. Rocks  S.C.W. Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS 


THAT  LIVE  -  -  TO  LAY 

Production  bred,  yet  priced  for 
practical  poultrymen.  Sturdy  trap- 
nested  stock  raised  on  range.  Hen 
_  No.  11954  laid  278  eggs  in  her  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Official  R.  O.P.  450  females  on  R.  O.  P. 
this  year.  High  production  Sires  mated  to  females 
with  R.  O.  P.  ancestry.  Make  early  broilers  and 
heavy  winter  layers.  Ask  our  customers. 

WRITE  Department  R  for 
1932  CHICK  BOOK  and  Price  List 

OAK  RIDGE  FARMS,  INC....Stuyvesant,  N.Y. 
E.  W.  Mange 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  jyi’ 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

Tanc.  Str.  S.C.W.  Legs.,  $6,  100:  $27.50. 
500;  $50,  1000.  Parks  Str.  Br.  Kecks  (Per. 
6032)  and  S.O.  Beds.  $7.50.  100:  $35.  500: 
$65.  1000.  Heavy  Mix,  $6.  100:  $27.50.  500: 
$50,  1000.  Light  Mix,  $5,  100:  $24,  500:  $48.  1000.  Less 
than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P. 
Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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i  BETTER  BABY  CHICKS1 


INSURED  TO  LIVE  1  STATE  INSPECTED ! 

BARRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS,  COLUMBIAN  &  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES,  BLACK  MINORCAS,  BROWN  &  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  ANCONAS.  SILVER  HAMBURGS 
Other  popular  breeds.  Healthy,  heavy  laying,  purebred  stock 
INSURES  YOUR  PROFITS  !  CATALOG  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


C  H IX 


WYCKOFFand  TANCRED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Book  your  order  now-  for  March  and  April  chicks. 

$7.00  P«r  100  $32.50— SOO  $60.00—1000 

100J6  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Wh.  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  $7-100;  Wh.  Bd.  Hocks,  III. 
Min.,  S.  C.  lteds.  Wh.  Wyan.,  Bf.  Orps.,  $9-100.  Circular 
free.  BUCHER'S  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A,  Bucyrus,  Ohl 

More  Eggs-More  Profits  &thi® 

Trapnested.  Every  Bird  Blood-Tested.  Catalog  tree, 

BLUE  RIDGE  LEGHORN  FARM  ;  Box  A  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


H 


OFF’S 


‘‘Vitality”  Quality  Chicks 

StateSupervised  and  Blood-Tested. 
Jersey  Black  Giants,  Leghorns, 
Reds  and  Rocks.  Pioneer  Breeder — 44  years  ex¬ 
perience.  D.L. Cert.  Accepted.  Descriptive  catalog 
on  request.  D.O. n.  Hoff.  Lock  Box  115.  Nesbnoio,  N ,  J. 


REDUCED  Prices  on  Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Red  and 
S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks.  7k)c  each;  $70  per  1000. 
Satisfaction  guar.  KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del. 

DaaIt  PLIaLp  Connecticut,  accredited  stock 

Darreu  noun  UIIICK3  SMITH'S  HOCK  FARM,  Madison, Conn. 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World's 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS.  ISLIP,  L.  I  ,  N.  f 


DUCKLINGS 


Large  White  Pelcins.  Good  Lay¬ 
ers.  Fawn  White  Indian  Runners. 
Setting  Etrgs.  ffREE  Booklet. 

THE  DUCKERY  Trappe,  Md. 


nilflfl  INCC  White  Indian  Runners.  Large  type. 
L»U  GlYGll'IVjiJ  Flock  average  193  Eggs.  $  18.00  per 
hundred.  WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM  -  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  3£k!°pro^deH™?£ 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEVIE1V  POULTRY  FARM, Barker,  Ji.  Y 


30  for  $5;  100— $1  6. 


DUCKLINGS  Delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is 

my  28th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS  -  Factoryville.  Pa. 


BLUE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS— $5.00  P«lr:“$7Tob  Trio. 

Splendid  quality.  Also  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Quail, 
Swans,  Wild  Ducks,  Geese.  Sunn.vfields,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


L/GV1YL,111UD  Extr  a  large.  Prompt  deliver  y. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  Pekin  Ducklings-$16  Per  lOO. 
Small  lots  20e  each.  Harry  Lester,  RansouiviEle,  A.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS— Pekin,  SI6-100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Prompt  delivery.  LIPORI’S  DUCK  FARM,  Pittstown,  N.  4. 


TURKEYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS  -  CHICKENS 

Breeders.  Babies.  Eggs.  Reasonable.  Catalog  free 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  8ELEEH8VILLE,  PA. 


CAD  fill  L’  |  Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  from 
■  Wn  JriEE  .  selected  stock.  Write  for  Catalogue. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS  TURKEY  RANCH,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Poults  v 


ELEIDERER’S  TURKEY  FARM,  Buevrus,  Ohio 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Many  of  our  250,000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 
their  wants? 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  each  week  and  order  from  some 
breeder  whose  announcement  appears  in 
these  columns.  If  you  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  in 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  tlie  birds  that  you  can 
spare.  Write  for  rates  and  information 
to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT.  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.  ) 
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State  Blood-Tested 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed 
on  Chicks  up  to  3  Weeks 


Backed  by  21  years  of  continuous  trap¬ 
nesting  and  pedigree-breeding. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  secure  the 
highest  quality  of  specialty-bred  chicks  at 
amazingly  low  prices.  Learn  more  about 
this  260-egg  strain. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

REDBIRD  F ARM  wbentham,  mass. 


OSS 
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R.I.  Reds 


LEAD  ALL  BREEDS  AT  NEW  YORK  CONTEST 

For  the  second  year,  our  pen  outdistanced 
all  breeds  during  the  winter  months  at  New 
York  State  (L.  I.)  Contest. 

All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
Trap  nested — Blood-Tested — Pedigreed 

Now  shipping  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby 
Chicks,  also  Started  Chicks.  Prices  adjusted 
to  current  conditions.  Make  reservations 
new  for  6-8-10  week  old  Pullets. 

FREE  Catalog  tells  how  we  breed  high- 
producing  Reds,  backed  by  23  years  of 
pedigree  work.  Write  today. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEmmfo?  MASS. 


WORLD'S  FINEST 
Avar  CH  ICKS 


Our  chicks  from  Blood-tested 


:li 


TP  /2C  Tancred,  Fishel,  Thompson, 

Holteo-man.  and  other  famous 
Bloodlines,  grow  larger,  mature  Quicker, 
and  lay  better.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to 
Price  our  chicks  even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks. 
Why  risk  buying  others?  Thousands,  including  four 
departments  of  the  U.  S.  Government  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  our  chicks.  Price  per  100:  Rocks,  Reds, 
$7.75;  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed  Breeds, 
$6.75;  Assorted.  $4.50.  Write  today  for  our  FREE 
POULTRY  BOOK,  low  prices,  etc. 


TH0RNW00D 

Dept.  212 


POULTRY  YARDS 

Crandall,  Indiana 


NEW  LOW  PRICES 
Established  1911 

We  sell  the  same  kind  we 
raise  for  our  own  Breeding 
Stock.  Big  healthy  fellows 
hatched  in  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Mammoth  Incuba¬ 
tors.  We  have  been  breed¬ 
ing  White  Leghorns  for  over 
20  years.  Our  stock  lay 
large  white  eggs  and  lots  of 
them.  A  large  percentage  of 
our  R.  I.  Red  and  Barred  Rock  Breeders  were 
raised  from  blood-tested  Stock, 

Brookside  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.25  $8.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  2.50  4.50  8.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.50 

Mixed  or  Assorted  .  2.00  3.75  7.00 


We  will  ship  cash  with  order  or  C.  O.  D.  prepaid 
parcel  post,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeants ville,  N.  J. 


Blood-Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) .  .$3.50  $6.50  $12.  $57.  $110. 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)...  3.50  6.50  12.  57.  110. 

S.  C.  W.  Leg.  (Tom  Barron)  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buv. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff  25  50  100  500  1000 

Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  .$2.50  $4.50  $8.  $37.  $70. 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson)..  3.00  5.50  10..  47.  90. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)...  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50  4.50  8.  37.  70. 

From  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks  and  shell  out  eggs  like 
machine  guns.  100%  arrival  postpaid.  Coal  Brooder 
stoves  cheap.  Catalog  FREE.  WRITE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

State  Supervised  —  2o  Per  Chick 
Books  Order,  Balance  C.  0.  D. 

Engl.  Tom  Bar.  or  Tanc.  Str.  Wh.  Leg. 

$10.75—100:  $52.50—500;  $100—1000 
Bl.  &  Wh.  Minorcas,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks 
Reds,  R.  C.  Wh.  Wyan.  $12—100;  $57.50 
— 500;  $110 — 1000.  Add  25c  extra  less 
than  100.  Special  Matings  R.  I.  Reds  & 
English  White  Leghorns . 14c  each 

PENN  A.  FARMS  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  LEWISTOWN,  PA. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

(Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  Report  for  week  ending 
March  30.) 

During  the  26th  week  of  the  10th  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  egg-laying  contest 
the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  4.43  eggs  or  at 
the  rate  of  63.2  per  cent.  This  is  a  de¬ 
crease  of  .8  per  cent  under  last  week's 
production  but  it  is  2.3  per  cent  higher 
than  the  production  for  the  same  week 
in  the  previous  competition.  The  total 
production  to  date  since  October  1  is 
95.98  eggs  per  bird,  which  is  9.86  more 
egg  per  bird  than  for  the  same  period  last 
year. 

High  Pens  for  the  26th  Week.— W.  L„ 
W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons,  61  points,  59 
eggs;  IV.  L .,  Phillips  White  Leghorn 
.Farm,  60  points,  57  eggs;  L.  I.  11.,  Oak 
Hill  Poultry  Farm,  60  points,  57  eggs; 
W.  L.,  M.  P.  Phillips,  60  points,  56  eggs; 
It.  I.  It.,  Wallieeton  Farm,  60  points,  58 
eggs ;  It.  I.  It.,  Moss  Farm,  60  points.  57 
eggs;  W.  L.,  It.  H.  Vaughn  &  Son 
Hatchery,  59  points,  57  eggs. 

Leading  pens  in  the  variety  classes : 

White  Leghorns.— M.  P.  Phillips,  1,274 
points,  1,250  eggs;  Foreman  Poultry 
Farm,  1,218  points,  1,288  eggs;  Quality 
Poultry  Farm,  1.191  points,  1,182  eggs; 
The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  1,182 
points,  1,203  eggs ;  Roy  A.  Keute,  1,145 
points,  1.157  eggs ;  Phillips  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm,  1,141  points,  1,132  eggs ; 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  1,124  points, 
1,199  eggs. 

It.  I.  Reds. — Wallieeton  Farm,  1,380 
points,  1,423  eggs ;  Moss  Farm,  1,375 
points,  1,379  eggs;  Redbird  Farm,  1,203 
points,  1,194  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  V.  H. 
Kirkup,  955  points,  964  eggs;  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  810  points,  S39  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  1,058  points,  1,079  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  - —  Holtzapple 
Poultry  Farm,  768  points,  771  eggs. 

Weather  Conditions. — Mar.  24,  clear; 
Mar.  25,  clear;  Mar.  26,  clear,  rain;  Mar. 
27,  partly  cloudy ;  Mar.  28,  rain ;  Mar. 

29,  clear ;  Mar.  30,  clear. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  market 
prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City  Mar. 

30.  The  contest  charges  4c  per  dozen 
above  these  prices:  White,  23%c;  brown, 
19c;  medium,  17c. 


Various  Poultry  Questions 

IIow  many  days  should  the  roosters  be 
kept  with  the  hens  before  eggs  may  be 
gathered  for  hatching?  How  many  days 
may  hatching  eggs  be  kept  before  incu¬ 
bating  without  injuring  their  hate-liability? 
In  introducing  new  males  into  the  flock 
for  breeding,  will  anything  be  gained  by 
using  birds  of  a  different  breed?  The 
breeding  flock  is  of  White  Leghorns. 

Massachusetts  g.  a. 

Eggs  may  be  fertile  after  the  male  has 
been  in  the  fioc-k  for  five  days,  but  from 
10  days  to  two  weeks  is  a  safer  period  to 
alow,  ^particularly  in  cold  weather,  or 
with  the  heavier  breeds  of  fowls.  If  de¬ 
sired  to  change  the  influence  of  males, 
three  weeks  should  elapse  between  the  re¬ 
moval  of  one  and  the  introduction  of 
another. 

Eggs  hatch  best  when  first  laid,  the 
degree  of  hatchability  gradually  diminishes 
with  age  and  is  hastened  by  unfavorable 
conditions  surrounding  the  eggs.  Under 
good  conditions — storing  in  a  cool  place, 
with  a  temperature  of  from  40  to  60  de¬ 
grees,  and  daily  turning — eggs  should 
hatch  well  up  to  two  weeks.  Ten  days  is 
a  better  limit.  Longer  keeping  only  di¬ 
minishes  hatchability. 

Mixing  breeds  produces  mongrels  and 
destroys  all  the  benefits  gained  by  selec¬ 
tion  for  a  given  purpose.  It  may  increase 
vitality  in  the  progeny  and,  in  certain 
crosses,  gives  opportunity  to  detect  the 
sex  of  the  newly  hatched.  Crossing  the 
•light  and  heavy  breeds  tints  the  shells, 
destroying  the  pure  white  color  of  eggs 
laid  by  the  former.  Where  a  flock  is  kept 
only  for  home  use  and  uniformity  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desired,  there  is  no 
objection  to  crossing  the  breeds.  If 
marketing  of  the  product  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  there  is  nothing  gained  by  mix¬ 
tures  and  much  may  be  lost.  “Breeds” 
are  simply  fowls  the  desirable  characteris¬ 
tics  of  which  have  become  fixed  through 
long  years  of  selection  to  an  end.  The 
effects  of  this  selection  are  destroyed  by 
a  single  crossing,  when  pure  breds  become 
half  breeds.  M.  b.  d. 


Cannibalism 

On  page  190,  C.  S.,  of  New  York,  in¬ 
quires  about  this  vice.  I  would  like  to 
give  our  experience.  In  former  years  we 
had  considerable  trouble  that  started  as 
C.  S.’s  did,  in  the  brooder  rooms.  Some 
one  told  us  that  lack  of  moisture  was  a 
contributing  cause  so  we  kept  vessels  of 
water  on  the  brooder  stoves.  The  chicks 
feathered  out  better  than  even  before  and 
they  came  to  maturity  without  a  taste  for 
blood.  Prevention  proved  better  than  any 
cure  we  ever  tried.  One  more  point  as 
to  cure.  The  trouble  is  often  started  by 
certain  ringleaders.  If  C.  S.  can  find  and 
remove  these,  it  will  do  more  to  stop  the 
loss  than  anything  else.  J.  A.  c. 

Maine. 


Some  White  Leghorn  Work 

My  29  White  Leghorn  pullets,  from 
October  1,  1931  to  April  1,  1932,  laid 
2,582  eggs.  These  pullets  were  fed  good 
laying  mash  and  scratch  food,  grit  and 
green  vegetables.  No  lighting  system  or 
cod-liver  oil.  c.  M.  d. 


Largest  Producers  of  N.  H. 
Red  Chicks  in  the  State 


No.  4. 

Large  Size  Eggs 

24  ounce  minimum  selected,  for  fifteen  years. 
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“Last  year’s  pullets  are  now  laying  52%  and  26-28  oz. 
eggs  at  that.  You  surety  have  egg  size.” — J.  C.  Fabel, 

Spencer,  Mass. 

More  and  more,  large  size  eggs  are  in  demand,  at  premium  prices. 

You  can  double  your  profits  with  large  eggs  over  “pigeon”  size. 

Hubbard  Farms  Rhode  Island  Reds  are  steady,  heavy  layers.  By  trap- 
nest-pedigree  breeding  we  have  developed  egg  size  to  a  point  where 
our  pullets,  well  along  in  production,  lay  90%  well-shaped  2  oz.  eggs. 

'"'Remember  the  Six  Points  of  Hubbard  Balanced  Breeding 

1.  Outstanding  Vigor  3.  Heavy  Egg  Production  5.  Fast  Uniform  Growth 

2.  Low  Mortality  4.  Large  Size  Eggs  6.  Early  Maturity 


Clip 

and 

Mail  to" 


a  Iso  LEGHORNS  at  our  Western 

New  York 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole,  N.  H. 
Please  send  Catalog  with  full  data,  prices,  etc.  to 


Plant 


Name,... 
Address  . 


on  J ie/b’s  §\ vetsize 

You  can’t  buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what  you  pay.  Our  Chicks  from  Purebred 
Hogan-Tested  Flocks  of  the  World’s  Finest  Bloodlines.  They  will  bring  you  an  in¬ 
come  when  everything  else  fails  on  the  farm.  They’re  bred  and  cultured  to  grow 
larger,  mature  quicker  and  produce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the  extra  dollars  the 
additional  eggs  and  pounds  of  meat  will  bring.  Make  every  cent  count  by  raising  Sieb’s  OV  ERSIZE 
CHICKS.  We  have  one  grade  only,  THE  BEST.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid,  guaranteed.  Catalog 
FREE.  Sieb’s  Clucks  qualified  to  win  this  year’s  Chick  Growing  Contest. 


ONE  QUALITY  ONLY 
THE  BEST' 

That’s  why  they 
grow  larger,  ma¬ 
ture  quicker,  lay 
better.  We  guar¬ 
antee  to  ship  you 
only  the  finest 
quality — we  breed 
nothing  else. 


ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 


Prices  Prepaid 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

White.  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns 

1 

...$1.63 

$3.00 

$5.50 

Anconas,  Heavy  Assorted 

Barred,  White.  Buff  Bocks,  ) 

/ 

$26.25 

$50.00 

S.  ( Reds.  White  Wyandottes  r 
White  and  Buff  Orpingtons  ) 

. ..  1.88 

3.50 

6.50 

31.25 

60.00 

White,  Black  Minorcas.  1 

S.  L.  Wyandottes,  B.  C.  Reds  / 

...  2.13 

4.00 

7.50 

36.25 

70.00 

Heavy  and  Light  Assorted . 

..  1.38 

2.50 

4.50 

21.25 

40.00 

Light  Assorted . 

...  1.13 

2.00 

3.50 

16.25 

30.00 

Members  Int’l. 

& 

III.  Baby 

Chick 

Assns. 

SIEB'S  HATCHERY  Box  150,  Lincoln.  Illinois 


REDS - ROCKS - LEGHORNS 


Every  breeder  blood-tested  annually,  must  have  minimum  of  200 
eggs  (R.  O.  P.  standard  size).  Hardy  northern  grown  stock  —  low 
mortality  —  all  ONE  REST  grade.  Hatches  twice  each  week;  any 
Quantity.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  of  healthy,  normal,  disease- 
free  chicks  ■ —  from  our  own  6,500  layers.  Inspection  invited  of  plant  and 
methods.  Send  for  beautiful  catalog  and  attractive  prices. 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm  Box  R  Pulaski,  New  York 


PEDIGREED 
TRAPNESTED 
BLOODTESTED 
Heavy  Layers 
of  Uniformly 
Large  Eggs 


Poultry  Farms 


r. 


and  Hatchery 
Theresa,  Jefferson  Cci/ufy, NX 

IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF  BARRON  &  TANCRED  LEGHORNS 

An  income  of  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  Hen  is  made  annually. 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 
Also  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Recks,  Ducklings  and  Turkeys. 

Send  for  folder. 


- BUY - 


TEEN’S 
TATE 

UPERVISED 
and  CERTIFIED  WHITE 

Reduced  Prices 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 

LEGIIOnKTS 

Dagsboro,  Delaware 


ffronnaHE 

^credited  (flicks  C. 

3S 

3 

HUilr"  EXTRA  CHICKS  with  each  100  on  orders  mailed  March  1st  or  before.  Send  $1  per  100 

IIIIttSMWU  with  order,  pay  postman  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio's 

best  Accredited  flocks,  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg- production.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Postpaid  Prices —  ““  — 


Rocks,  Barred,  White  &  Bulf  . 

S.  C.  and  B.  C.  Reds  . 

Buff  Orp.,  S.  L.  &  Wh.  Wyandottes  . 

Heavy  Mixed  $7.90  per  100.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.50 

$7.90 

$38.00 

$75.00 

5.25 

8.90 

43.00 

85.00 

5.25 

8.90 

43.00 

86.00 

5.75 

9.90 

48.00 

95.00 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio. 
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EDMOND’S  TRAPNEST  SHEETS 


This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Printed  on  good  quality  paper;  24  monthly 
sheets,  keeping  the  records  of  108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $  1.  OO  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  West  30thrSt„  New  York  City 
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From  Heavy  Laying  Free 

Wyckoff  &  Tailored  Strain  50 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $4.00 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . . 
S.  C'.  Rocks  and  Reds. 

White  Wyandottes . 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons. 
Assorted  Light  Breeds. 
Assorted  Heavy  Breeds. 
100%  prepaid,  safe 
this  ad 


4.00 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

4.00 

4.00 


Range 

100 

$7.00 

7.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

5.00 

7.00 


Flocks 


500 

$32.50 

32.50 

37.50 
37.50 
37.50 
25.00 
35.00 

delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
or  write  for  circular. 


1000 

$60.00 

60.00 

70.00 

70.00 

70.00 

45.00 

65.00 

from 


J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10.  Richfield,  Pa. 


200,000  CHICKS  1932 


ion  moo 

S.  C.  White  T.eghorns  Grade  A . $  6.00  $50 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Grade  A.  A.  (Special  matings)  8.00  70 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Grade  A .  8.00  70 

Barred  P.  R.  Grade  A.  A.  (Special  matings)  10.00  90 

Assorted  chicks  for  Broilers .  5.00 

Prepaid,  100%  Live  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Circular  free. 


THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Mt.  Pleasant  Mills,  Pa. 

Formerly  Richfield,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

DAY-OLD  CHIX 

Pennsylvania  Official  Blood-Tested,  Certified  and  Super¬ 
vised.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 

Write  for  Circular  which  explains  Special  Discount 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


JUNIATA  QUALITY  CHICKS 


FROM  LARGE  TYPE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN 
BREEDERS.  DEPRESSION  PRICES.  LOW¬ 
EST  EVER  QUOTED— $70.00  PER  1000. 
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JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  $8 — 100;  White  Wyandottes, 
$9 — 100;  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  Mixed  $7—100.  We 
ship  every  Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HEARTY  EERC'SY  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks.  $7.50;  White  Leghorns  and 
Heavy  Mixed  $6.50;  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Started  Chicks  cheap. 

PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAYER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


S  ATISFACTORY  CHICKS 

Wi 


NEW  PRICES  Free  Catalog  in  Colors .  Per  100 
Rocks,  Reds,  Orpingtons  -----  $8.00 

Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas  -.  $8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $7.00  Light  Mixed  $6.00 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  COMPANY 
Box  D,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Ohio  Accredited  Chicks; 


at  surprisingly  low 
:  prices.  Write  today. 
'Leghorns,  Reds, 
ltocks,  Wyandottes  and  Orpingtons.  Every  bird  in¬ 
spected  and  banded.  High  quality  males  heading  flocks. 


Circular  free.  HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCH¬ 
ERIES,  Inc.,  Hoytvllle.  Ohio. 


HUSKY  CHICKS 


and  Baby  Bronze  Turkeys 
at  Lower  Prices.  New 
Hampshire  Reds  the  uni¬ 
versal  breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also  Bar.  and  Wh- 
Kocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Reds, Orpingtons  Large  Type 
White  Leghorns  and  Anconas.  Large  catalog  fre«>. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  WASHINGTON VILLE,  PA. 


McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 


Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  $7.00  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  per  100 


Postage  paid,  too %  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLURE  ELEC.  HATCHERY.  U.G.Herbster,  Prop.,  McClure,  Pa. 


OSSEGE  CHjCKS  ♦  GUARANTEED  LIVABILITY 

Get  the  money-making  fact*  on  the  world’*  finest  egg-bred 
baby  chicks  with  14 -day  guaranteed  livability.  Abo  get 
full  detail*  of  $500.00  cash  prize  contest.  Free  to  anyone. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  IN  COLORS 
J.  W.  OSSEGE  HATCHERY  BOX  P  OTTAWA.  OHIO 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $7.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  per  100 

Low  prices  on  started  chicks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Prepaid.  100%  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

100*  live  del.,  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 

J.  8.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICK  PRICE  SMASHED  W.  Leghorns. 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Light  and  Heavy  Mixed. 
Circular  free.  Our  12th  year  Hatching  and  Breeding. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  3,  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Largo  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Layers 
of  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Catalog  free.  $8  per  100, 
$37.50  per  500.  $70  per  1000.  C.  M.  SH  ELLENB  ERG  ER 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  II,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Chicks 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


68  prizes  won  in  hot  competition  this  year.  WE 
SHIP  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  our  money  saving 
prices  and  catalog.  Also  Ducklings, 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bucyrus.  O, 


rmrifSl  FROM  free  range— s.  c.  w. 
v-i  11W lAO1  Leghorns,  $7 — 100:  Barred  Rocks, 
$8—100;  Heavy  Mix,  $7—100;  Light  Mix.  $6—100. 
Free  catalog.  Parcel  post  paid  to  your  door.  Safa 
delivery.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Box  II,  C0C0LAMUS,  PA. 


Barred  Rocks. .  $7.00 — 100 

xtDE-n  A  I  ■  ma  xs  -v  I!.  I.  Reds .  7.00—100 

,1KtU  Mixed .  0.00-100 

Wh.  Leghorns  $6  uO.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O..D. 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


PUBE  CHICKS 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  $7—100.  Heavy  Mixed, $6— 100 
1 00 %  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

GEO  AV.  PAIGE  Box  It,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


» nl..T  I'KJf  „Ir ,,  Barred  Rocks— Pi  att’s  Strain 
sJtll/ j  v. Jfl  CHS  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Hanson  & 
Brown  &  Mann  Strains.  For  more  information,  write 
C.  0.  ALLEN’S  HATCHERY  -  .  Seaford,  Delaware 


PREMIUM  CHICKS  ?0aor;  2Ro°ockosr  SSte 

$7.  IT.  M.,  $6 — I00.P.P.  lively  chicks  guar.  Cash  orC.O.D. 
LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY  R.  5  REAVER  SPRINGS,  1>A. 


f.HfCKS  $6:  Heavy  Mixed,  $6:  Assorted,  $6.  Free 

viuuuo  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  Box  R,  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


lim/ C  ¥  TO  Rocks,  Leghorns. 

V^rlll^lVa  OC  U I  Mix.  Improved 

healthy  stock.  Large  type.  Free  range.  Circular.  LONG’S 
RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  23,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


PUIDIfC  100  Rocks  or  Reds.  $7;  Leghorns, 

Unlvno  I*.  U.  V.  $6;  Heavy  Mixed.  $6;  Light.  $6. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity,  free.  €.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


for  chicks  from  our  Large  English  Wh.  Leghorns 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad 
BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  New  Washington,  O 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editoria'i  page. 


MODERN  OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


-  *4  hv 

.MODEV>C  \ 
^ACCREDITED, 
V.  CHICKS. 


^ . 

Modern 

Hatchery 

MT.  BLANCHARD 


Prices  lower  than  ever  before. 
Seven  years  consistent  culling  for 
type.  Color  and  Egg  Production, 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns. 
$8-  -100 ;  $38—500;  $75—1000. 

Barred  &  White  Becks.  R.  C.  & 
S.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Buff 
Orpingtons,  R.  I.  Whites,  $10 — 
100;  $48—500;  $95—1000.  Special 
Matings  White  Leghorns,  headed 
by  pedigreed  males.  $10 — 100: 
$48—500;  $95—1000.  Mixed,  Light 
breeds,  6V2O.  Heavies,  8c.  each. 
MODERN  HATCHERY 
Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio. 


Strong,  Healthy 
Chicksfrom  money- 


AT  SAVINGS 

making  breeders.  BARRON  S.  C.  W. 
BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS, 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 
REDS.  16  years’  experience  breeding 
Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  early  orders. 


C.  M.LONGENECKER,Box50,  Elizabeth  town.  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Blood-tested 

50  100  500 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns. .  .$5.50  $10  $47.50 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas . 6.00  II  52.50 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks .  6.50  12  57.50 

Buff  Orp.  Wh.  &  Bl.  Minorcas .  6.50  12  57.50 

Lt.  Brahmas  &  Bl.  Giants,  15c;  Assorted,  7c;  Heavy 
Ass’t,  9c.  Send  $1  per  100,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Order 
from  adv.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Also  started  chicks, 
pullets  and  Special  Quality  chicks — Free  circular. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  .  $7.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain  .  7.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .  6.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  7.00 


%e  per  chick  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  per  chick  in 
1.000  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  prepaid.  Circular  FREE. 

CHERRY  HIL.L.  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


20 Vi  CENTURY  CHICKS 


CHICKS,  6c  AuNPD 

For  2c  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply 
20th  Century  Marvel  Chicks  with  It  day 
Livability  Guarantee. 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Anconas.  H.  Mixed 
Wh.  and  Bd.  Rocks,  Reds . 


100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$32.50 

$65  00 

90* 

42  50 

85.00 

900 

42  50 

85.00 

17.00 

82.50 

160.00 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns.  .$2.00  $3.75  $7.00  $33.50  $65 

Anconas  &  Bl.  Leghorns. .  2.00  4.00  7.50  36.00  70 

Barred  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks..  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

Buff  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _  2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Rose  Comb  Wh.  Wyan _  2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Bl.  Giants-Jersey .  3.25  6.25  12.00  . 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.50  65 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.75  55 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  free  range  selected 
stock,  to  be  delivered  the  week  of  April 
18-25,  May  2  9,  at  $9.00  per  100,  $25.50  per 
300,  $42.00  per  500;  $80.00  per  1000.  Chicks 
100*  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10* 
books  orders.  Order  from  this  Ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 


Robert  L.  Clamer,  Bex  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D! 


From  Selected  and  Blood-Tested  Flocks 
Prices  on —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $2.00  $3,50  $6.50 

Bd.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyan .  2,25  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  1,75  3.00  5.50 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-week-old  chicks. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Box  609,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


fry  KIT  rr  One  Dahlia  tuber  with  each 
I  ■  %  En  Sm.  hundred  chicks.  You  cannot 
lose  when  you  buy  our  guar¬ 
anteed  chicks.  We  guarantee  to  replace  all 
chicks  that  die  first  two  weeks  at  half  price 
and  we  are  selling  them  for  even  less  than  or¬ 
dinary  chicks.  White,  Buff  and  Barred  Rocks, 
Minorcas,  Reds,  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons  7c;  Anconas  and  Leghorns  Cc.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  free  circular. 
RAMSEY  HATCHERY,  Bx  24,  Ramsey,  Ind. 


Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Strain. $2.00  $3.50  $6.00  $28.00  $55 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds _  2.25  3.75  7.00  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.00  3.50  6.00  28.00  55 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  3.00  5.00  25.00  50 

Hatched  from  healthy  stock,  bred  for  egg  production 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15.  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY 


This  is  My 
14th  Year  Exp. 

I). 

S.C.W.  Leghc 


CHIX 


Cash  or  C.  O. 

Tancred  Strain 
Barred  Rox  .... 

Heavy  Mixed  . 2.25 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00 

On  500  lots  }£c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 

FRANK  NACE  Rox  li  COCOLAMU8,  PA 


25 

50 

100 

$2.00 

$3.25 

$6.00 

2.50 

4.25 

8.00 

2.25 

3.25 

7.00 

2.00 

3.25 

6.00 

JUST  GOOD  CHICKQ 

Hatched  to  Live.  Guaranteed  to  Please.  ^ 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  9cj  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  8c;  White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Assorted,  7c. 
500  Lots  j£c  Less 

SUSQUEHANNA  HATCHERY'  -  MILLERS BURG,  PA. 


CHICKS — Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  S5.50— 100.  100*  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GIUIIAM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  Leghorns,  Grade  A  6c;  Barred  Rocks  7c.  Order 
at  once.  MONROE  HATOIIERY.  Box  lit,  Richfield,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  $9—100:  White  Rocks. 
Bar.  Rocks  and  Buff  Orp.,  $8—100.  Heavv 
Mixed.  $7—100.  Discount  on  500  and  l.OOi) 
lots.  Prepaid.  100%  live  deliver?*  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS'*?,",  »,„?■ 

Tanc.  &  Bar.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$6.00  $25.00  $50.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks  and  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

h  Mix.  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Order  direct. 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

By  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Winston-Salem,  the  North  Carolina 
city  chosen  to  be  the  meeting  place  of  the 
National  Grange  for  its  66th  annual 
session,  is  a  town  of  over  75.000  people, 
and  one  of  the  most  progressive  cities  of 
the  South.  The  dates  of  the  National 
Grange  session  will  be  November  16-25. 
The  seventh  degree  is  to  be  conferred  on 
Friday,  Nevember  18,  in  Reynolds 
Auditorium. 

Many  distinguished  members  of  the 
Grange  were  presnt  at  the  funeral  of 
Leslie  R.  Smith,  held  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  at  Hadley,  Mass.,  March 
13.  As  president  of  the  National  Grange 
Mutual  Liability  Company  and  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Grange  for  nine  years,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  members  of  the  order. 
At  the  reorganization  of  Hope  Grange, 
of  Hadley,  in  1898,  Mr.  Smith  was  chosen 
as  master.  Later  he  served  as  master  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Grange  from 
1917  to  1921.  Among  those  who  attended 
the  obsequies  at  Hadley,  were  State 
Master  Fred  J.  Freestone,  of  New  York; 
Charles  M.  Gardner,  of  Springfield,  High 
Priest  of  Demeter ;  State  Master  Albert 
W.  L  .Rwrence  of  Vermont,  Minor  Ives, 
formerly  master  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Grange,  and  Sayles  B.  Steere,  C.  Palmer 
Chapman  and  J.  Curtis  Hopkins,  former 
masters  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Granges. 

During  February  National  Secretary 
Harry  A.  Caton  reports  that  39  new  and 
reorganized  Granges  were  added  to  the 
order’s  roster.  In  addition  16  new 
Juvenile  Granges  and  two  Pomonas  were 
organized.  National  Grange  Deputy 
Harry  B.  Caldwell  heads  the  list  of  or¬ 
ganizers,  with  six  new  Granges  to  liis 
credit.  Mr.  Caldwell  is  also  the  lecturer 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Grange. 
Besides  the  six  Granges  organized  by 
Deputy  Caldwell,  which  were  all  in  his 
own  State,  five  other  Granges  were  or¬ 
ganized  in  North  Carolina.  Evidently 
the  coming  session  of  the  National  Grange 
in  North  Carolina  is  having  its  effect  in 
awakening  Grange  enthusiasm. 

Ohio  led  all  the  States  for  February  in 
new  Juveniles,  five  new  units  having  been 
organized.  New  York  was  second  with 
three,  and  Oregon  third  with  two. 

New  Hampshire  State  Grange  is  using 
a  “little  red  school  house”  to  raise  money 
for  the  State  Grange  Educational  Fund. 
The  little  model  is  making  the  rounds  of 
the  Granges  of  the  State  in  the  manner 
of  New  York  State’s  Magic  Gavel,  which 
recently  completed  a  five-year  tour  of  the 
Granges  of  the  Empire  State  in  the  in¬ 
terest  -of  the  State  Grange  Revolving 
Fund. 

Four  new  Juvenile  Granges  were  or¬ 
ganized  in  New  York  State  during 
January  as  follows  :  Waterbary  Juvenile, 
Tompkins  County  by  Mrs.  Maude  Muller; 
Balmville  Juvenile,  Orange  County,  by 
Mrs  Grace  Farley;  Orchard  Park  Juven¬ 
ile,  Erie  County,  by  Miss  Blanche 
Johnson;  East  Venice  Juvenile,  Cayuga 
County,  by  Mrs.  Stanley  Munro.  In  each 
case  the  new  Juveniles  were  organized  by 
the  Juvenile  deputies  of  the  county  in 
which  the  Grange  was  located. 

The  Magic  Gavel,  presented  to  the  New 
York  State  Grange  by  Miss  Elizabeth  L. 
Arthur,  its  very  efficient  State  Lecturer, 
added  over  $12,000  to  the  State  Grange 
Revolving  Scholarship  Fund  during  its 
five-year  journey  over  the  State.  This 
gavel  was  used  by  State  Master  Freestone 
at  the  last  day’s  sesion  of  the  State 
Grange,  held  in  February  at  Albany. 

According  to  Harold  M.  Stanley,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
Revolving  Scholarship  fund,  the  amount 
of  loans  outstanding  from  the  fund  to  the 
young  people  of  Grange  homes  of  the 
State  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  a  higher 
education  was  $25,515  on  January  1, 
1931.  In  addition,  up  to  that  date  the 
sum  of  $4,340  in  loans  had  been  repaid, 
making  the  total  sum  loaned  $29,855 
since  the  fund  was  established.  During 
1931  the  amount  of  new  loans  was  $8,420. 
Secretary  Stanley  says  that  of  S73  subor¬ 
dinate  and  53  Pomona  Granges  in  New 
York  State,  contributions  to  the  fund 
were  recived  from  334.  Ulster  won  the 
honor  of  turning  in  the  largest  amount 
of  any  New  York  State  County  to  the 
State  Grange  Revolving  Scholarship  fund 
during  1931,  Ulster’s  gifts  totaling 
$1,102.85.  The  next  largest  total  came 
from  Onondaga  County,  the  home  county 
of  Secretary  Stanley,  their  contributions 
totaling  $348.22.  Orange  County  was  a 
close  third,  with  $343.21  given.  The 
records  of  the  other  comities  were : 
Albany,  $25;  Allegany,  $50.52;  Broome, 
$13;  Cattaragus.  $60.82;  Cayuga,  $62.90; 
Chautauqua,  $119.50;  Chenango,  $15; 
Clinton,  $233.25;  Columbia,  $66.50; 
Cortland,  $25;  Delaware,  $244.84; 
Dutchess,  $35  ;  Erie,  $61.44  ;  Essex.  $91 ; 
Franklin,  $50;  Genesee,  $75;  Greene, 
$157.72;  Herkimer,  $5;  Jefferson,  $147; 
Lewis.  $16S ;  Livingston,  $119.35 ;  Madi¬ 
son,  $109;  Monroe,  $47;  Niagara,  $105; 
Oneida,  $55;  Ontario.  $51.80;  Orleans, 
$112.75  ;  Oswego,  $95 ;  Otsego.  $59.50 ; 
Putnam,  Westchester  and  Rockland, 
$183.81 ;  Rensselaer,  $119.22  ;  Saratoga, 
$18 ;  Schoharie,  $66.57  ;  Schuyler,  $15 ; 
Seneca,  $55.75;  Steuben.  $124.63;  St. 
Lawrence,  $145.50;  Suffolk  and  Nassau, 
$197.40;  Sullivan.  $285,80 ;  Tioga.  $45; 
Tompkins,  $29.90;  Warren,  $56.30; 
Washington,  $15  ;  Wayne,  $60 ;  Wyoming, 
$65;  Yates,  $36;  April  Lecture  School  at 
Cornell,  $14.45 ;  State  Grange,  $300. 


F airport  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith*hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard? 

Park’s  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary  ^€TT\ir 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at  ^7,1 1 J|llJ 
same  priceoreven  less?  We  ship  C.O.D. ,  guaran*  AjUU JJAiii 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  Lrr 

chicks.  Write  for  fall  colored  Catalog  and  Economy. Price#.  \t]r 


Fairport  Poultry 
R.  D.  42, 


Farm 


and  Hatchery 
Fairport.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 

4  Vic  and  up 


White,  Black,  Buffi  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  $5.50  per  109.  Rocks 
and  Beds,  $7.50  per  100.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  $7.50.  Broilers,  $5.50. 
lc  more  in  lots  less  than  100. 

24-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100*  delivery.  w 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBTJRQ,  PA. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


English  and  Tancred  Strain—  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks  ..  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 


500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield.  Pa. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rox.  .$4.25  $8.00  $37.50  $70 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.25  8.00  37.50  70 

White  Leghorns..  3.50  7.00  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed _  3.50  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed _  3.00  5.50  27.50  50 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Oiialft'v  35.000  w eekli. 

V£U«lI.liy  UlllCna  FJeotrically  Hatched. 

too  500  1000 


100 

500 

iooo 

White  Leghorns . 

$7.00 

$32.50 

$60.00 

Buff,  White  or  Barred  Rocks.. 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds . 

8  00 

37.50 

70.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

8.00 

37.50 

70  00 

White  Wyandottes . 

8  00 

37.50 

70  00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

7.00 

3*2.50 

60.00 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  • 

SUNBURY,  PA. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
Day-old  chicks,  $7.00-100;  $70  00 
1000.  2  and  3  week  old  chicks, 
$10.00-100.  8  and  10  week  old 

Pullets,  50c  each.  All  chicks  from 
2  and  3  year  old  hens. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 


CLEAR  SPRING  WcVV 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs... $6. 00  $27.00  $50.00 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs .  6.50  30.00  55.00 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed  $4.50 — 100:  Heavy  Mixed  $6 — 100: 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Write  for  new  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  on  all  breeds.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1.000 

Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns . $6.00  $27.50  $50 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns _  6.00  27.50  50 

Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed,  $5.00—100:  Heavy  Mixed.  $6.00 — 100. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.  R,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr.-old  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns. $6.00  $27.00  $50.00 


S.  C.  Tom  Bar’n  Str.  Wh.  Legs. . .  6.50  30.00  55  00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  27.50  50.00 


100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  direct  from  ad.  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  high  quality  breeders 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 
Free  catalog. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

DEPT.  N,  GKEENCASTLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  .$6.00  $27.00  $50 
English  Barron  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leg..  6.50  30.00  55 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mixed.  $4.50—100.  Heavy  Mixed.  $6—100.  100% 
live  del.  P.P.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns...  $6  00  $27.00  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks _  7  00  32.00  60.00 

S.  C.  Reds .  7.00  32. 00  60.00 

Heavy  Mixed _  6  00  27.50  50.00 

Light  Mixed .  4.50  22.50  45.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  Me Alistervlile,  Pa. 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Tancred  and  Barron  Strain  . $5.50  $26  $50 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  .  6.50  31  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.50  26  50 

Light  Mixed  .  5.00  23  45 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY.  R.D.6,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


2,000,000  DflYt?L5Dy“ 

Every  Chick  Guaranteed 

All  Standard  Breeds.  Priced  from  4c — 7c. 

Economy  Hatchery,  Rt.  44,  New  Salisbury,  Ind. 


STRICKLER’S  LARGE  ENGLISH  S.  C,  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Money-making,  prolific  lay¬ 
ers  at  money  saving  prices.  Pedigreed 
quality  matings.  Electric-hatched.  Ex¬ 
tra  Quality  Baby  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Leonard  F.  Strickler.  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  mv  Own  Flock,  6c. 

Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  u3 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  ns  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

An  Aviation  Tragedy. — The  body  of 
Lieutenant  Edward  D.  Hoffman,  army 
aviator  missing  sice  Feb.  1,  when  his 
plane  was  dashed  to  pieces  againt  a  Sier¬ 
ra  peak,  was  found  April  3  where  he  had 
perished  in  deep  snow.  He  had  battled 
through  a  blizzard  for  four  and  a  half 
miles  to  within  a  half  mile  of  the  main 
highway  of  the  region  and  was  within 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  two  well-sup¬ 
plied  cabins.  The  body  was  discovered  in 
four  feet  of  snow  by  Fred  Ogilvie,  moun¬ 
taineer  of  Lemon  Cove.  Lieutenant  Hoff¬ 
man  was  flying  from  Los  Angeles _  to  San 
Francisco  with  Lieutenant  William  A. 
Cocke  Jr.  when  he  disappeared.  Over 
the  Sequoia  National  Park  they  encoun¬ 
tered  a  blizzard.  After  battling  it  for 
several  hours,  Lieutenant  Cocke  jumped 
to  safetv  with  a  parachute,  intending  to 
lighten  the  plane  so  that  Hoffman  could 
bring  it  down  safely.  Lieutenant  Cocke 
was  found  on  the  highway  after  spending 
a  night  in  a  cabin  within  two  miles  of 
the  place  where  Hoffman's  body  was  dis¬ 
covered. 

Public  Domain  Open  to  Oil  Pros¬ 
pectors. — The  public  domain  of  180,000,- 
000  acres  was  thrown  open  to  oil  pros¬ 
pectors  April  4  on  condition  that  if  pe¬ 
troleum  is  found  any  pool  discovered  must 
be  operated  by  a  single  unit.  An  order 
to  that  effect  was  sent  to  the  General 
Land  Office  by  Secretary  Wilbur.  It 
went  into  force  immediately,  permitting 
oil  prospecting  on  public  lands  for  the 
first  time  since  March  13,  1929.  Author¬ 
ity  to  require  that  drilling  in  government- 
owned  lands  be  under  the  unit  operation 
plan  was  given  the  Interior  Department 
by  the  last  Congress.  Under  it  the  out¬ 
put  of  a  field  is  divided  in  proportion  to 
holding.  The  object  of  Secretary  AN  il- 
bur's  order  was  described  as  to  protect 
the  rights  of  all  with  permits  through  re¬ 
quiring  the  operation  of  fields  as  units. 
Under  the  stipulations  that  go  with  the 
order,  Secretary  Wilbur  said,  the  bona 
fide  prospector  will  find  no  difficulty  but 
the  speculator  will  receive  little  encour¬ 
agement. 

Airplane  Fatality.  —  Four  men  on 
their  way  to  Detroit  to  compete  in  the 
National  Aircraft  Show  were  killed  April 
4  in  an  airplane  crash  25  miles  north  of 
Duluth.  Minn.  Those  killed  were  Herb 
(Dutch)  Fuller,  25.  pilot;  II.  E  Kur- 
vinene,  35,  aviator;  T.  J.  Somero,  3_,  fur 
buyer  and  part  owner  of  the  plane,  and 
his  brother.  AVilliam  Somero,  28.  They 
all  lived  at  Ely,  Minn.  Fuller  flew  into 
a  snowstorm  near  the  farm  home  of  John 
Fjerem,  who  heard  the  plane  circle  his 
home  three  times  and  then  crash.  1  uller 
apparently  was  blinded  by  the  heavy 
snow  on  the  windows  of  the  cabin  plane. 
The  plane  hit  a  snowfence  and  all  four 
were  instantly  killed,  Fjerem  reported. 

Disposal  of  Eastman  Fortune.— 
George  Eastman,  in  a  codicil  to  his  will 
signed  and  witnessed  a  few  hours  before 
lie  killed  himself  March  14,  at  Both  ester, 
N.  Y.,  left  the  bulk  of  his  .$20,000,000 
estate  to  the  University  of  Itochester. 
The  share  of  the  University  of  Itochester 
is  valued  at  about  $12,500,000,  and  the 
codicil  revoked  bequests  to  Cornell 
University,  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  the  Young  AYomen's 
Christian  Association  of  Itochester.  A 
statement  given  out  by  the  executors  said 
that  Air.  Eastman  had  made  substantial 
pledges  to  each  of  these  institutions  be¬ 
tween  the  time  of  execution  of  the  will 
last  July  and  the  codicil. 

Capone  Political  Activities.  — 
Charges  that  Alphonse  Capone  was  using 
his  alleged  power  in  Chicago  politics  in 
an  effort  to  elect  in  the  coming  primary 
a  majority  of  ward  committeemen  friendly 
toward  obtaining  a  Federal  pardon  for 
him  became  April  4  a  leading  issue  in 
the  campaign.  The  issue  was  brought  to 
the  fore  when  Circuit  .Judge  Alichael 
Feinberg,  an  opponent  of  the  incumbent, 
John  A.  Swanson,  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  State’s  Attorney  of  Cook 
County,  ordered  the  impaneling  of.  a 
special  grand  jury  to  investigate  election 
crimes  laid  to  the  Capone  gang  and  other 
charges  made  against  himself.  The  Judge 
named  Frank  .T.  Loesch  ,  SO-year-old 
president  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Commis¬ 
sion,  as  Special  Assistant  State’s  At¬ 
torney  to  head  the  inquiry,  with  Louis 
E.  Hart  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association’s 
committee  on  receiverships  as  his  assis¬ 
tant.  Both  have  taken  their  appointments 
under  advisement. 

Report  on  Hawaiian  Conditions.  — 
Extreme  laxity  in  low  enforcement  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  given  rise  to  a 
feeling  of  personal  unsafety  among  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  citizens,  and 
the  unusual  conditions  of  race,  society 
and  industry  in  the  territory  made  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  laxity  fraught  with 
“much  social  and  political  danger,”  Seth 
W.  Richardson,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  stated  in  a  report  to  the  Senate 
April  4.  The  report,  made  in  response 
to  a  Senatorial  resolution,  severely  ar¬ 
raigned  the  island  police,  prosecuting, 
prison  and  parole  systems,  and  urged  that 
the  President  be  authorized  to  appoint 
a  territorial  Attorney  General  and  High 
Sheriff,  who  would  be,  in  effect,  a  Chief 
of  Constabulary.  Air.  Richardson  said 
the  Hawaiian  law  enforcement  agencies 
were  honeycombed  with  politics,  and  were 
most  inefficient.  The  police  administra¬ 
tion,  he  reported,  “is  impotent,  undisci¬ 
plined,  neglectful  and  unintelligent,  with 


its  chief  concern  political  activity.”  The 
county  sheriff,  he  said,  was  “wholly  in¬ 
experienced  in  police  administration.”  lie 
found  "an  inexperienced,  inefficient 
county  attorney,  immersed  in  politics,” 
and  the  high  sheriff  to  be  a  man  entirely 
without  experience  or  disciplinary  ability. 

Measure  for  Philippine  Indepen¬ 
dence. — -The  House  April  4  passed  the 
Hare  bill  to  grant  complete  independence 
to  the  Philippine  Islands,  effective  eight 
years  after  inauguration  of  a  Philippine 
Government.  The  vote  was  300  to  47. 
The  measure  now  goes  to  the  Senate, 
where  it  is  virtually  certain  to  be  modi¬ 
fied  to  set  the  independence  date  at  least 
15  years  distant.  Filipino  officials  at 
Washington  say  that  they  are  ready  to 
call  immediately  a  constitutional  eonven- 
t ion  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Hare  bill,  so  that  if  it  is  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  approved  by  President 
Hoover  complete  freedom  will  be  granted 
to  them  by  July  4,  1940.  The  measure 
provides  that  "on  the  4th  of  July  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  expiration  of  a 
period  of  eight  years  from  the  date  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  government  of 
the  Philippine  Commonwealth,  American 
sovereignty  will  be  withdrawn  and  the 
complete  independence  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  formally  recognized.”  The  House 
voted  after  Representative  Bacon  of  New 
York  had  made  public  a  letter  written  by 
Secretary  Stimson  to  Senator  Bingham 
of  Connecticut,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  on  Feb.  15 
strongly  opposing  the  granting  of  Philip¬ 
pine  independence  at  this  time. 

Beautifying  Roadsides.  —  The  Rock¬ 
land  County,  N.  Y.,  Flower  Show  execu¬ 
tive  committee  is  using  a  treasury  sur¬ 
plus  after  the  show  last  June  for  the 
purpose  of  beautifying  Rockland  County 
roadsides.  For  the  first  time,  the  State 
of  New  York  is  officially  co-operating 
with  citizen  groups  in  a  program  of 
roadside  planting.  The  State  Department 
of  Public  Works,  Division  of  Highways, 
has  agreed  to  furnish  and  plant  200  Nor¬ 
way  maples,  to  care  for  them  this  Summer 
and  to  replace  losses.  County  organizations 
will  buy  from  local  growers,  Dorothy 
Perkins  rose  vines  and  barberry  bushes 
for  cover  planting  and  will  care  for  them 
subsequently.  The  stretch  of  road  selected 
for  this  innovation  is  the  broad,  newly 
completed  by-pass  between  Spring  Valley 
and  Nanuet,  on  Route  59.  The  trees  will 
be  set  50  feet  apart,  on  both  sides  of  the 
roadway.  If  funds  are  available,  the 
triangle  between  the  old  and  the  new 
roads  where  they  intersect,  will  also  be 
planted.  Co-operating  organizations  are 
the  Rockland  County  Conservation  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Airs.  Henry  von  L.  Meyer, 
president ;  the  Conservation  Committee 
of  the  AA'iomen’s  Club  of  Suffern,  which 
has  made  a  substantial  donation,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Rockland 
County  Flower  Show,  which  is  made  up 
of  representatives  of  the  four  garden 
clubs  of  the  county,  Airs.  John  D.  Kernan 
chairman. 

Disorders  in  the  Coal  Industry. — 
An  outbreak  of  disorder  in  the  Aluskin- 
gmn  County,  Ohio,  mining  district  April 
5  sent  Adjt.  Gen.  Frank  D.  Henderson  to 
the  area  to  study  the  situation.  Aluskin- 
gum  County  authorities  resorted  to  tear 
gas  bombs  to  break  up  a  riot  as  the  dis¬ 
orders  spread  to  this  district.  A  thousand 
men,  said  to  be  striking  bituminous 
miners  from  the  Cannesville  and  Perry 
County  fields,  invaded  the  property  and 
stoned  working  miners,  seriously  injuring 
one  man.  In  Indiana  while  Governor 
Harry  G.  Leslie  threatned  to  call  out 
State  troops  to  quell  mine  disorders  in 
Sullivan  County  and  in  any  other  fields 
where  trouble  occurs,  the  Indiana  Coal 
Operators’  Association  issued  an  un¬ 
official  ultimatum  to  the  striking  miners 
April  5.  Individual  miners  were  offered  a 
basic  scale  paid  under  the  contract  which 
expired  on  April  1.  The  Governor’s  action 
followed  reports  of  riots  at  the  Somerville 
and  the  Starbourn  mines,  near  Sullivan. 
Henry  Smith,  president  of  the  mines,  in¬ 
formed  Secretary  L.  O.  Chase  that  miners 
had  threatened  to  burn  the  tipples  and 
had  shut  off  the  fans  so  that  others  were 
compelled  to  quit  work. 


Soft  Droppings 

I  have  50  R.  I.  hens  that  do  not  seem 
to  be  just  right,  their  droppings  are  soft 
and  some  times  like  water.  It  has  been 
this  way  all  Winter.  J.  H.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

Droppings  vary  in  appearance  with  I 
kind  of  food  given,  and  with  the  health  ] 
of  the  fowls.  An  excessive  amount  of 
green  or  vegetable  food,  or  of  meat,  may 
cause  looseness.  Spoiled  food  of  any  kind 
might  also  produce  this  condition  through 
irritation.  Slight  changes  in  their  ap¬ 
pearance  from  time  to  time  need  cause  no 
concern  unles  there  are  other  evidences 
of  illness. 

Where  eating  of  some  deleterious  food 
may  have  been  rhe  cause  of  undue  loose¬ 
ness,  a  dose  of  epsom  salts  (one  pound  to 
100  fowls)  may  be  given  as  a  physic  or 
a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  may  be  given 
an  individual  bird  for  the  same  purpose. 
Epsom  salts  are  administered  by  putting 
the  required  amount  in  the  day’s  drink¬ 
ing  water  or  dissolving  in  a  little  water 
and  mixing  with  a  moist  mash  that  will 
be  eaten  within  a  short  time.  Such  a 
mash  should  be  distributed  to  enable  each  j 
hen  to  get  its  share.  M.  b.  d.  I 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington — Warmer  weather,  and  the 
closing  of  some  of  the  hatcheries  caused  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
eggs  offered  for  sale  on  the  auction  mar¬ 
ket  during  the  past  week.  A  total  of  985 
cases  were  sold,  which  was  the  largest 
number  sold  this  season.  In  spite  of  the 
heavy  receipts  the.  market  held  up  fairly 
well.  Large  fancy  stock  sold  very  well, 
but  mediums  were  slightly  easier,  due  to 
the  competition  offered  by  the  relatively 
low-priced  large-sized  marks.  Hennery 
whites,  of  the  New  Jersey  fancy  grade 
brought  20%  to  2Gc,  with  most  sales 
averaging  22%  to  24%c.  Mediums  of 
the  same  grade  were  a  little  weaker  at 
the  closing  auctions  selling  at  16)4  to 
18c  per  dozen,  which  was  2c  below  the 
range  of  the  previous  auction.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  grade  A  was  fully  steady,  considering 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  percentage  of 
the  eggs  offered  fell  into  this  grade.  At 
the  closing  auction  the  price  ranged  from 
18%  to  22%c  which  was  the  general 
range  at  the  opening  auction  of  the  week, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  sales  at  the 
previous  sale  which  brought  up  to  24%c. 
Alediums  were  slow  and  rather  weak  at 
16%  to  18% c.  Pullets  were  in  very 
light  receipt,  and  continued  to  go  unno¬ 
ticed  by  the  trade,  except  at  bargain  price 
to  fill  orders.  White  pullets  sold  at  15 
to  15  %c,  while  a  few  brown  pullets 
moved  out  at  13%c.  Hennery  browns  of 
the  New  Jersey  grade  A  quality  sold  at 
17%  to  18c,  and  the  market  was  fully 
steady.  Alediums  of  the  grade  A  quality 
w’ere  slow  at  15  to  18c. 

Vineland — Only  a  slight  increase  in  the 
receipts  of  eggs  occurred  at  Vineland.  A 
total  of  614  cases  were  on  the  floor  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  Demand  was  fairly  good 
and  the  market  was  fully  steady,  even  at 
the  close,  in  spite  of  an  irregular  market 
at  New  York,  where  accumulations 
caused  a  decline  in  the  price  of  nearby 
white  eggs.  New  Jersey  fancy  whites 
sold  well  at  22%  to  24c  per  dozen,  with 
mediums  of  that  grade  rather  dull  at 
17%  to  19c.  A  few  sales  at  the  opening 
auctions  brought  up  to  21%c.  Grade  A 
marks  were  steady  selling  at  20%  to 
22%e.  Alediums  of  this  grade  were  also 
dull  and  brought  16%  to  19%e.  Pro¬ 
ducers’  graded  stock  was  slow  and  irregu¬ 
lar.  Extras  brought  18%  to  21c  while 
mediums  sold  at  16%  to  18c.  Pullets 
were  also  practically  neglected  by  the 
trade  at  this  market,  selling  at  17%  to 
18%c.  Hennery  browns  were  very  slow, 
and  grade  A  stock  brought  18%  to  19%e, 
while  mediums  sold  at  15%  to  16%c. 

J.  m.  F. 


The  Book  Shelf 

We  have  a  very  fine  $2.50  edition  of 
standard  books  retailing  for  $1.50  which 
are  beatifully  illustrated ; 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Charles  Dickens. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Daniel  Defoe. 

The  White  Company,  Conan  Doyle, 

The  Legends  of  Charlemagne,  Thomas 
Bulfinch. 

Stories  from  the  Bible,  Walter  de  la  Alare. 
Boys  and  Girls  of  Bookland,  Nora 
Archibald  Smith. 

At  75  cents  we  offer  the  following : 

A  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida. 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind,  George 
Macdonald. 

Bimbi,  Ouida. 

Hans  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales. 

Heidi,  Johanna  Spyri. 

Alopsa  the  Fairy,  Jean  Ingelow. 
Pinocchio,  C.  Collodi. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  Daniel  Defoe. 

The  Strange  Search,  Eugenie  Foa. 

The  Cuckoo  Clock,  Airs.  Alolesworth. 
The  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  David  Wyss. 
The  Princess  and  Curdie,  George 
Alacdonald. 

The  Princess  and  the  Goblin,  George 
Alacdonald 

The  Water  Babies,  Charles  Kingsley. 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  Jonathan  Swift.  ' 

The  Little  Lame  Prince,  Aliss  Alulock. 

A  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson. 

Cornelli,  Johanna  Spyri. 

Alazli,  Johanna  Spyri. 

Vinzi,  Johanna  Spyri. 

Rip  A’an  Winkle  and  the  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  Washington  Irving. 
Dora,  Johanna  Spyri. 

Children  of  the  Alps,  Johanna  Spyri. 
Little  Robinson  Crusoe  of  Paris,  Eugenie 
Foa. 

“Carrots,”  Just  a  Little  Boy,  Airs. 
Alolesworth. 

Eveli,  the  Little  Singer,  Johanna  Spyri. 
Gritli’s  Children,  Johanna  Spyri. 

Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland,  Lewis 
Carroll. 


Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Egg  Auction 

Carried  on  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  by  the 
Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association.  Auctions  are  held  every 
Alonday  and  Thursday  at  1  P.  AI.  W. 
Atlee  Tomlinson  is  auction  manager. 

Egg  prices  April  4,  1932 : 

Fancy  large . $0.20 

Fancy  medium  . 19% 

Extra  large . 20% 

Extra  medium  .  .18% 

Standard  large . 19% 

Standard  medium  . . 18 

Pullets  . 16% 

Total  number  of  cases  217. 


ALLLLJJJ 


Leghorns  -Reds  ~  Rocks -wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  —  Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks 


well  bred  from  well  breeders 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
(B.  TV.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Special  New  Low  Prices,  Saving  $4.00  per  100 

These  prices  good  to  May  2d. 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W.  Rocks  and 

Leghorns^  Hallcross  Wyandottes 

15c  16c  18c 

Special  Mating  Chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  less  than  100 
chicks,  add  50c.  %c  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for  1,000.  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  Wallingford,  conn.  Tei.  645  5 

■  ■  '  . — — 


Leghorns.  Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandoltes 


CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan-Rocks] 
Bra m- Rocks,  Rhodi-Rocks 


OVER  40.000  STATE  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS 

Select  Matings,  Blood-Tested  100  400  1000 

White  Leghorns  (24  oz.  eggs),  Wy  an -Rock  Cross,  Barred  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $11.50!  $44.00  >105.00 

White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes .  13.50  52.00  125.00 

Special  Matings,  Blood-Tested,  25  oz.  eggs.  Certified  Class  Hens  mated  to  200-220  egg  R.  O.  P 
cockerels,  2c  per  chick  higher  than  above.  Super  Matings,  Blood-Tested,  25  oz.  eggs.  Certified  Class 
Hens  mated  to  220-300  egg  R.  O.  P.  cockerels,  6c  higher  than  above  Select  Matings. 

<s.^Sen<l  Check,  Money  Order;  We’ll  Ship  Prepaid.  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

LEGHORN  PULLETS,  8-1  O  weeks  old,  from  Select,  Blood-Tested  Matings.  Immediate  del.  Write  for  prices. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


.JET  OUR 

LOW  PRICES 

Earn  extra  profits  with  ouf  super* 

■-.)  layers  of  big  eggs.  Our  selected 
-  '  breeders  have  laying  records  to 
302  eggs.  10  breeds.  tSV-SS&Sr* 

SCMWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  Faij 

1207  NORTHAMPTON  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


niirklllVICC  11p  Mammofh  Pekins,  Runners 
D(JL>IiLliiUi3  111,  and  Mixed  Lots— Price  List. 

LONG  LAKE  1HJCK  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  R.  4,  Trenton,  N.  i. 


K - -  BLOODTESTED— PEDIGREED  - -  \ 

New  England’s  Oldest  Breeder — 26“  Years 


Tom  Barron  Big-Type  Leghorns 

Descended  from  Storrs  Contest  Winners. 


Tom  Barron  English  Wyandottes 

from  1914  World  Champion  Contest  Layers. 


Non-Broody  Reds  Barred  Rocks— “Improved”  Strain 

We  originated  the  non-broody  strain  in  1900.  Chunky,  broiler  type:  wonderful  layers. 

LOWEST  PRICES  EVER  —  SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  BROILER  RAISERS 
COCKERELS.  Chicks  and  Pullets  all  ages.  HATCHING  EGGS. 

MORRIS  FARM  DePt.  r.  Phone  3-4741  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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in  silhouettes  with  their  signature  in 
facsimile,  covered  with  glass  and  neatly 
framed  in  black. 

Real  lace  doilies  made  by  hand  in 
China  come  in  several  sizes,  all  round 
and  the  largest  not  more  than  six  inches 
in  diameter.  Small  but  lovely  I  would 
say  and  one  can  always  use  them. 

With  the  Washington  Bicentennial 
this  year  I  understand  antique  dealers 
feel  that  the  importance  of  antiques  will 
be  stressed  and  accepted.  Not  that  I  can 
offer  you  antiques  for  10  cents,  but  ac¬ 
cessories  that  will  complement  and  add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  those  you  have,  I 
can  name.  Reproductions  of  Staffordshire 
dogs  that  many  like  can  be  bought  for  10 
cents.  They  look  surprisingly  good.  Sets 
of  china  animals,  dogs,  cats  and  horses, 
which  can  be  used  on  a  table  or  hanging- 
shelves,  are  quaint  pieces  of  decoration. 
Glass  salt  cellars  very  similar  to  old  ones 
and  as  sparkling,  I  saw.  Painted  tin  can¬ 
dle  sconces  either  to  hang  on  the  wall  or 
stand  on  a  table,  look  as  if  they  had 
stepped  forth  from  other  days.  And  the 
Godey  prints !  Small  tin  trays  appear 
with  them  on  their  painted  surface,  and 
small  copies  of  the  Godey  ladies  decorate 
water-proofed  coaster  sets.  The  tin  trays 
I  have  seen  with  a  gay  hunting  scene. 


ing  table  or  desk.  Candlesticks  and  bud 
vases  made  of  heavy  brass  and  etched  are 
so  fine  you  wonder  how  they  can  sell 
them  at  such  a  price.  Much  to  my  re¬ 
gret  I  one  day  passed  by  some  brass 
bowls  of  the  same  workmanship ;  they 
were  as  large  as  finger  bowls  and  were 
bargains.  Desk  sets  in  plain  brass  give 
your  desk  a  neat  appearance.  Always 
there  are  many  heavy  brass  ash  trays  to 
choose  from. 

At  the  glass  counter  there  are  some 
beautiful  things.  Sales  at  this  counter 
bring  forth  the  most  amazing  values. 
Very  lovely  flip  glasses  were  on  sale  one 
time.  They  make  nice  vases  and  look 
decorative.  Of  course  the  usual  glasses, 
goblets  and  dishes  are  at  this  counter, 
while  they  are  good,  it  is  the  more  un¬ 
looked-for  pieces  we  wrant  to  see.  For 
growing  ivy  in  water  you  will  find  what 
look  like  clusters  of  glass  bubbles,  also 
witch  balls  ;  both  hang  by  chains. 

As  a  rule  artificial  flowers  do  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  me  even  though  I  admit  their 
beauty.  The  tulips  and  dogwood  looked 
so  natural,  however,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  them  very  tempting.  The  tulips 
were  waxed  and,  looked  so  gay  and 
Springlike.  The  dogwood  while  not  as 
perfect  as  I  have  seen  the  artificial  sprays 


Varied  Beauty  at  Small  Cost 


The  coasters  may  be  had  in  other  designs 
as  well ;  a  stage  coach  was  attractive  on 
them. 

Let  us  look  at  the  pottery  counter. 
Here  we  will  have  to  use  discrimination 
in  choosing,  for  some  pieces  do  not  show 
their  merits  of  line  or  color  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  motley  pile  that  confronts 
us.  A  small  delft  blue  bowl,  Avell  glazed; 
an  orange  bowl  with  rounded  incurved 
edge,  both  will  be  excellent  for  a  small 
table  bouquet  or  to  add  a  touch  of  color. 
Cute  little  book  ends  with  dogs  and  squir¬ 
rels  I  noticed :  they  were  blocks  of  white 
with  the  tinted  animals  posed  against  the 
white.  Small  flower  pots  come  in  several 
types  and  colors ;  pale  yellow  with  per¬ 
pendicular  ridges  over  the  entire  pot, 
rose  colored  with  a  motif  of  flowers  on 
the  band  around  the  top.  and  green  and 
blue  in  plain  colors  but  slightly  irregular 
shape.  They  are  all  most  fascinating  to 
a  flower  lover.  Here  are  some  of  the 
peasant  wares.  The  porringers  would 
make  candy  dishes  or  serve  for  any  of 
the  uses  an  odd  dish  does.  They  would 


to  be.  was  still  very  true  to  life  and  re¬ 
minded  one  of  the  woods  in  May. 

Have  you  seen  the  model  stage  coaches? 
I  thought  the  day  was  far  distant  Avhen 
I  should  have  one  but  I  find  it  is  another 
of  those  things  that  when  you  are  least 
expectant  arrives.  I  found  a  small  coach 
for  10  cents ;  there  were  two  styles,  I 
shall  call  them  coaches  but  to  be  exact 
one  might  have  been  called  a  chaise.  I 
couldn’t  resist  getting  one,  and  a  trying 
time  it  was  to  decide  which.  But  no 
horses  were  in  sight.  A  trip  to  the  toy 
counter  and  the  perfect  horses  were 
found.  Only  five  cents  for  the  horses 
and  they  seem  made  for  the  pulling  over 
the  rough  roads  of  yesteryear.  Mounted 
on  a  piece  of  wood  the  surface  of  which 
has  been  gouged  out  and  rutted  to  look 
like  wheel  tracks  and  horses’  footprints, 
with  harness  fashioned  of  heavy  threads, 
our  model  makes  a  welcome  mantel  piece. 

Some  small  tapestry  squares  were  a 
great  find.  The  work  on  them  is  well 
done  and  the  pictures  are  in  good  taste. 
A  vase  of  flowers  makes  a  square  in  soft 


Who  Wouldn't  Have  an  Antique  Coach 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Air  Castles 

I  would  rather  be  a  builder 
Of  castles  made  of  air, 

To  be  rebuilded  ev’ry  day, 

And  dwell  in  fancy  there 
With  ev’rything  to  make  me  glad, 

The  doors  all  closed  to  gloom, 

And  sunlight  of  tomorrow 
Shining  into  ev’ry  room, 

Than  ever  keep  within  the  walls 
Of  sad  things,  past  or  now, 

For  though  my  castles  do  not  last, 
They’re  cheering  anyhow, 

And  so  I  build  and  build  again, 

Rebuild  from  day  to  day, 

And  some  time  the  Master  Builder 
May  let  my  castles  stay. 

Author  Unknown. 

* 

Figures  available  for  the  year  1931 
show  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  blasting  cap  accidents  to 
children,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year.  The  Institute  of  Makers  of  Ex¬ 
plosives  is  now  making  another  appeal  to 
all  those  who  use  blasting  caps  to  see  that 
they  do  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  children. 
Caps  are  often  left  around  after  ditching, 
stumping,  boulder  blasting,  and  other 
operations  necessitating  the  use  of  ex¬ 
plosives.  At  this  time  of  the  year  these 
accidents  tend  to  show  an  increase  due 
to  the  fact  that  children  play  more  out  of 
doors.  The  campaign  to  warn  children  of 
the  danger  of  playing  with  blasting  caps, 
and  adults  of  the  danger  of  leaving  the 
caps  where  children  might  find  them,  Avas 
started  five  years  ago.  It  has  been  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  farm  and  trade  papers, 
newspapers,  press  associations,  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  school  authorities 
and  many  other  organizations. 

* 

Insurance  companies  tell  us  that  the 
greatest  number  of  accidents  reported 
occur  within  the  home — which  sounds  as 
though  home  Avas  a  dangerous  place. 
However,  we  find  in  a  good  many  cases 
that  haste  or  carelessness — “taking  a 
chance” — are  really  to  blame.  A  woman 
may  place  a  box  on  a  chair  to  stand  on 
Avliile  she  hangs  curtains  or  dusts  cor¬ 
nices,  Avithout  hurting  herself,  but  she 
Avould  be  far  wiser  if  she  used  a  secure 
step-ladder.  A  rug  that  slides  easily 
oArer  a  smooth  floor  may  not  al\\Tays  be 
dangerous,  but  Ave  have  known  a  broken 
hip  to  disable  an  old  person  permanently 
after  falling  as  a  result  of  the  slipping 
rug.  A  brush  or  dustpan  left  on  a  dark 
stairway  may  cause  a  dangerous,  if  not 
fatal  fall.  As  for  a  Avet  piece  of  soap  left 
on  floor  or  stairs  by  the  cleaner,  it  may 
even  disrupt  family  relations.  "I  didn’t 
think”  is  not  a  perfect  alibi  for  reasoning 
human  beings,  but  it  is  often  the  only 
explanation  of  a  serious  accident. 


Beauty  for  a  Dime 

“Beauty  has  no  relation  to  Age,  Rarity 
or  Price,”  said  the  late  John  Cotton 
Dana.  To  illustrate  his  statement  the 
Neivark,  N.  J.,  museum  arranged  an  ex¬ 
hibit,  all  objects  costing  not  more  than 
10  cents.  I  have  long  felt  that  some  of 
the  articles  a  dime  could  buy  Avere  not 
fully  appreciated,  because  rarely  does  one 
find  a  person  avIio  A’alues  an  object  Avlien 
it  costs  “only  a  dime.”  When  my  thought 
is  backed  by  words  of  such  a  person  as 
Mr.  Dana,  and  further  by  a  museum  ex¬ 
hibit,  I  feel  less  liable  to  criticism  for 
my  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  a  dime.  Not  alone  for  the 
beauty  you  may  capture  that  is  substan¬ 
tial  but,  too,  for  the  intrinsic  A-alue  it 
can  give  as  a  mental  stimulus.  That  may 
sound  queer,  but  haven’t  you  ever  longed 
for  something  iicav,  and  just  some  tiny 
thing  has  satisfied  that  longing  and  given 
yon  a  new  outlook?  I  hope  you  liaA’e  had 
such  a  feeling  so  you  will  more  readily 
understand  how  I  feel  that  even  one  of 
these  articles  I  am  going  to  mention  will 
seem  fine  and  not  cheap  in  any  real  sense. 

Glass,  pottery,  brass,  textiles  and  lace 
all  for  10  cents  apiece !  Because  they 
Avere  entirely  neiv  to  me  (at  any  price) 
I  must  tell  you  of  the  charming  silhouettes 
that  are  painted  on  blocks  of  Avood.  The 
AA'ood  is  about  an  inch  thick  and  beveled 
off  to  form  a  frame  effect.  There  is  a 
band  of  black  and  then  a  band  of  gold, 
and  on  the  face  of  the  block  is  the  sil¬ 
houette.  Some  were  Avild  ducks  flying 
over  a  marsh  which  Avere  very  effective, 
but  Avhat  I  could  not  resist  were  those  of 
the  children.  A  little  girl  and  her  kit¬ 
ten  and  a  small  boy  and  his  dog  Avere 
Avhat  I  bought.  Silhouettes  go  so  Avell 
in  many  rooms  and  are  the  final  touch 
hung  on  either  side  of  some  mirrors.  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Washington  Avere  also  to  be  had 


look  nice  for  certain  desserts  if  you  care 
to  buy  a  number  of  them.  Plates  to 
match  may  be  had.  One  design  so  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me  that  I  got  some  to  use  for 
cake  plates.  The  edge  of  the  plate  has  a 
raised  daisy  design.  Over  this  is  painted 
a  band  of  rose,  next  a  band  of  soft  blue. 
The  center  of  the  plate  has  a  design  of 
rose  and  blue  flowers  painted  on  it.  The 
coloring  and  style  give  them  a  quaint 
look  I  admired.  Luster  vases  that  Avould 
look  well  on  a  mantel  of  Avliite  are  about 
six  inches  high ;  a  pale  creamy  luster 
with  a  small  design  in  soft  blue  brought 
out  by  a  touch  of  black.  There  Avere 
others  that  Avere  pleasing  but  these  Avere 
unusually  fine. 

Pitchers  deserve  a  paragraph  by  them¬ 
selves.  One  can  always  find  use  for  an¬ 
other  small  pitcher,  and  here  is  Aarietv 
to  choose  from.  Glass  ones,  in  green,  am¬ 
ber  and  rose,  are  easily  found.  It  is  the 
pitchers  that  are  just  a  little  different  I 
look  for.  A  round  chubby  one  with 
stripes  of  green  luster  outlined  in  black 
against  a  Avhite  background  looks  much 
better  than  it  sounds.  One  that  surely 
looks  peasant-like  with  its  crude  colorful 
design  is  seen ;  cream-colored  with  lines 
of  brick  color  outlining  the  handle  and 
top  is  one  that  makes  me  think  of  Italy. 
On  one  side  is  a  spray  of  apples.  I  think 
it  must  be  the  fruit  and  color  that  makes 
me  think  of  Italian  pottery.  If  you  have 
a  weakness  as  Avell  as  a  use  for  pitchers 
you  will  be  sure  to  find  at  least  one  that 
you  approve. 

“Little  brass  bells  from  China.”  Doesn’t 
that  sound  like  words  from  Marco  Polo? 
Hoav  unromantic  to  have  to  admit  it 
means  they  can  be  had  for  10  cents  and 
no  caravans  or  months  of  travel  involved. 
The  bells  are  neArertheless,  nice  little 
bells,  with  etched  designs  and  unique  han¬ 
dles.  Quite  stunning  brass  knives  for 
paper  cutting  are  an  addition  to  a  read¬ 


colors  that  framed  AA’ould  look  Arery  simi¬ 
lar  to  some  fine  Chinese  embroideries  I 
have  seen.  The  ever-popular  ship  in  full 
sail  is  used  on  one  piece.  Another  has  an 
old  half  timbered  house  and  narrow 
street  for  the  picture.  I  suspect  it  won’t 
be  long  before  one  of  our  squares  finds 
itself  on  a  small  foot  stool.  That  is  one 
Avay  it  can  be  useful  and  ornamental. 

The  other  night  I  saiv  a  bit  of  verse 
entitled  “Fifth  Avenue  Shopping.”  It 
ended : 

“You  think  I’m  a  spendthrift,  but  I’m 
not — 

Ten  dimes  at  the  chain  store  buy  a 
lot !” 

If  you  have  ever  been  in  one  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  10-eent  stores  you  will  find 
no  doubt  many  other  things  than  I  have 
named.  I  have  seen  things  there  that  I 
have  neA-er  found  in  another  of  the  same 
chain  of  stores.  The  objects  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  were  seen  in  stores  such  as  most 
of  you  have  access  to.  and  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  I  am  exaggerating  Avhen 
I  say  you  can  buy  beauty  for  a  dime. 

HARRIET  AVESTON. 


One  Woman’s  Ways  of 
Making  Money 

As  I  have  been  able  to  keep  the  A\rolf 
from  the  door  by  work  in  my  own  home  I 
thought  perhaps  my  experience  might  be 
of  help  to  others.  I  have  tried  a  number 
of  things,  selling  fried  cakes  and  home¬ 
made  candy,  cake  and  pies,  but  last  Sum¬ 
mer  I  Avas  unable  to  go  around  selling 
my  berries  and  garden  crops,  as  I  had 
done  before,  oAving  to  illness.  I  spent 


four  weeks  in  a  hospital,  and  needed  care 
all  Summer,  so  I  tried  canning,  pickles 
and  preserves.  That  is  not  such  hard 
work  as  I  could  sit  down  when  preparing, 
and  I  was  able  to  hire  a  Avoman  to  help 
me  one  day  a  Aveek. 

I  started  by  going  to  a  lady  whose  hus¬ 
band  has  several  farms  and  lots  of  hired 
help,  and  told  her  I  could  can  berries  and 
other  things  cheaper  than  they  could  buy 
them  in  tin  cans.  She  started  me  off 
canning. huckleberries.  I  told  her  I  Avould 
can  them  for  25  cents  a  quart,  she  fur¬ 
nishing  can  and  rubber,  Avhile  I  would 
furnish  the  berries  and  sugar.  The  ber¬ 
ries  Avere  very  cheap,  and  I  felt  lucky  to 
get  that  much  for  them.  She  kept  send¬ 
ing  cans  as  fast  as  I  filled  them.  Besides 
the  berries  I  canned  string  beans,  pickles, 
plums  and  corn  to  the  amount  of  100 
quarts. 

Then  my  cucumbers  became  large,  as  a 
result  of  not  keeping  them  pickled  Avhen 
small,  so  I  started  making  large  batches 
of  mustard  pickles  to  saA-e  them.  I  took 
samples  of  different  things  and  went  to 
a  large  department  store  Avhere  I  already 
had  customers  for  chickens  and  differ¬ 
ent  things, _  and  sliOAved  them  the  things 
I  AA’as  making,  but  Avhen  corn  AA'as  ready 
there  Avas  not  much  time  to  waste,  as  I 
had  a  lot.  of  Golden  Bantam,  and  a  frost 
Avould  ruin  it  all  for  canning.  I  bought 
neAV  cans,  and  Avorked  early  and  late  to 
get  it  all  canned.  At  first  customers 
Avould  buy  one  can  of  each,  the  next  time 
six  to  12  cans  each  of  corn  or  mustard 
pickle.  They  Avere  the  largest  sellers  of 
all. 

I  also  made  chili  sauce  and  raspberry 
jam.  Most  of  the  stuff  used  AA'as  from 
the  farm,  but  I  am  planning  to  raise 
more  this  year,  as  I  already  have  orders 
for  canned  goods. 

Before  Christmas,  when  clerks  Avere 
too  busy  to  do  any  baking  for  themselves, 
I  baked  a  lot  of  pies,  apple  and  pumpkin, 
as  I  had  those  things  Avithout  buying. 

Y  hen  people  ask  me  if  I  am  through 
canning  I  say  I  am  just  nicely  started, 
as  I  can  all  Winter;  beet  pickles,  sauer¬ 
kraut,  mincemeat  and  pork,  all  for  sale 
but  the  pork.  I  just  finished  another 
batch  of  mustard  pickles,  40  pints,  that 
Avere  made  from  canned  cucumbers,  and 
SAveet  tomato  pickle,  cabbage,  onion  and 
carrots. 

Noav  is  a  good  time  to  think  about 
Avhat  to  plant.  When  canning  in  quan¬ 
tity  jars  and  sugar  are  bought  at  Avliole- 
sale,.  but  many  people  will  just  as  soon 
furnish  the  cans  required.  mrs.  s.  h. 


Vermont  Notes 

For  a  time  there  Avere  feAv  aeroplanes 
over  us,  but  last  AAreek  they  AA'ere  passing 
again  flying  Ioav,  and  Nellie  pup  had  a 
hard  time  defending  us  from  them.  Al¬ 
though  only  seA-en  months  old  she  is  the 
farm  police-Avoman  but  the  planes  were 
the  Avorst  of  anything  she  has  had  to 
drive  off.  After  they  had  disappeared  she 
had  the  appearance  of  a  very  self-satisfied 
person  avIio  has  accomplished  much  at 
great  risk  of  life  and  limb.  Poor  foolish 
doggie,  so  much  like  the  humans  who 
■worry  and  fret,  flutter  and  scurry,  avIio 
know  just  Iioav  the  Avorld  ought  to  be 
run,  the  exact  cause  of  the  present  hard 
tunes  and  all  the  rest!  They  bark  and 
growl,  but  after  all  what  is  accomplished? 
The  aeroplane  Avent  on  and  the  world  Avas 
still  and  Nellie  thinks  she  did  it  all ! 

Last  week  there  came  to  the  boys  a 
letter  from  Egypt;  the  Avriter  had  wit- 
nessed.the  Avork  of  the  snake  charmer  and 
seen  him  find  the  snakes  including  cobras, 
and  seen  these  wild  ones  obey  the  man's 
will.  Karl  said  he  Avished  he  could  see 
the  Avriter  of  these  letters.  “He  could 
teach  me  more  of  geography  in  10  min¬ 
utes  than  I  could  learn  in  10  years  from 
books.  But  I  still  am  waiting  for  the 
educational  films  to  be  used  commonly  in 
teaching  geography,  history  and  nature 
subjects. 

Besides  the  pictures  sent  of  the  various 
snakes  and  their  charmers  there  were 
some  seeds  of  course.  “Although  in  the 
Nile  Valley  there  are  no  Avild  floAvers  in 
our  sense  of  the  Avorkl,”  but  Avonderful 
roses,  mimosas,  oleanders,  Bougainvilleas, 
etc.  There  Avas  seed  of  a  cotton  grass 
looking  not  unlike  the  cotton  grass  of  our 
SAA-amps.  I  will  soav  it  soon  as  I  am  hop¬ 
ing  it  may  be  larger  and  of  more  tropical 
growth. 

Winter  is  the  time  to  do  the  other  kind 
of  sewing  and  1  often  say  I  can  never  ac¬ 
complish  anything  except  as  I  take  for 
my  motto.  “This  one  thing  I  do.”  So  far 
the  one  thing  has  been  patchwork.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  quilt  patterns  make  lovely 
patchwork  pilloAvs.  I  used  the  crow’s- 
foot  and  the  weeping  AvilloAA’.  A  pillow  of 
the  hexagons  is  lovely,  too.  Then  I  fin¬ 
ished  a  quilt  of  tiny  basket  blocks,  only 
a  bit  over  four  inches  souare  but  put  to¬ 
gether  one  pieced  block  and  one  plain 
square,  it  only  required  200  baskets  for 
a  quilt.  Just  noAV  from  the  odds  and 
ends  I  am  piecing  the  old,  old  Avild  goose- 
chase  pattern  and  among  my  Christmas 
gifts  Avas  the  applique  quilt  pattern, 
Scotch  thistle,  brought  to  America  200 
years  ago,  but  I  Avon’t  have  time  to  make 
that  this  year.  But  next  Winter  may 
be  longer  and  colder  so  I  will  need  the 
neAV  quilt  pattern  to  cheer  me  up. 

Some  are  already  bringing  in  plum, 
golden  bells  and  pussy  Avillows  for  window 
blooming.  I  think  I  shall  have  the  boys 
bring  in  pussies  and  tAvigs  from  the  large- 
toothed  poplar.  Their  pussies  are  larger 
than  the  AvilloAV  and  develop  into  such 
long  catkins  they  are  a  curiosity  to  many 
avIio  say  they  never  saAv  “poplar  pussy 
AvilloAA’s”  before.  You  try  it. 

MOTHER  bee. 
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My  Wisest  Expenditure 

The  wisest  expenditure  of  money  for 
household  equipment  I  have  ever  made 
was  my  investment  in  an  electric  wash¬ 
ing-machine.  The  high-power  line  from 
town  had  been  extended  past  our  farm  ; 
there  was  no  reason  why  I  could  not  use 
electricity  for  my  laundry  work.  After 
studying  the  different  types  of  machines 
on  the  market,  I  selected  one  with 
vacuum  cups  and  centrifugal  wringer. 
What  fun  to  step  on  a  lever  and  see  a 
tub  of  washed  clothes  whirled  almost  dry  ! 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


24S  —  Smart  Home 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  light 
and  44  yd.  of  18-in. 
dark  contrasting  and 
3%  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


982 — Smart  Tailored 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 


designed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46 

and  48-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires 
3%  yds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  39-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 

Spring  Illustrated 
10  ( 


measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


988 — For  the  Junior. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  6  years.  Size  4 
requires  1%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  5%  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 

Fashion  Magazine, 


Instead  of  a  mending  day,  I  saw  a  mend¬ 
ing  hour.  I  once  heard  of  a  quiet,  patient 
little  woman  who  spent  all  her  energy 
delving  into  a  button  box  to  find  a  suit¬ 
able  button  to  sew  on  some  garment 
lying  in  her  lap,  a  garment  that  was  to 
find  its  way  to  waiting  one,  somewhere. 
Of  course  such  folks  are  indispensable. 
The  world  moves  happily  along  while  they 
sew  on  buttons  for  ease  and  comfort  of 
those  around  them.  But  sewing  on 
buttons  is  the  mending  job  I  have  always 
thoroughly  disliked.  My  electric  washing- 
machine  emancipated  me  from  this  task. 

I  bought  my  machine  12  years  ago  for 
$160.  It  seemed  a  lot  of  money  to  invest 
in  a  washing-machine.  Would  it  last 
long  enough  to  pay  for  such  an  expendi¬ 
ture?  That  was  the  question  in  my  mind. 
It  is  easy  to  answer  now.  Only  twice  in 
the  12  years  I  have  used  my  machine, 
have  repairs  been  necessary.  Once  I 
needed  a  new  clutch  that  cost  $4.50;  an¬ 
other  time,  a  75-cent  set  screw.  The  cost 
of  the  electricity  to  operate  the  machine 
has  been  trifling;  really  we  were  not  able 
to  detect  an  increase  in  our  electric  light 
bill  after  the  machine  was  installed.  Be¬ 
fore  I  began  to  use  the  machine,  my 
"washings”  had  cost  me  $1.50  a  week.  At 
that  rate  the  “washings”  over  the  12-year 
period  would  have  cost  $936.  The  electric 
machine  has  saved  hundreds  of  dollars. 
Now  I  can  bake,  dust,  look  after  the 
chicks,  and  even  entertain  company,  while 


the  washing  goes  on.  Surely  the  money 
spent  for  nay  machine  was  invested  wisely. 
And  the  machine  looks  good  for  another 
12  years’  stretch,  mrs.  w.  r.  c. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Elderly  women  will  remember  the  days 
when  a  bow  of  white  batiste  or  organdie 
was  worn  at  the  throat  as  a  finish  to  a 
dark  high-collared  gown.  Those  lingerie 
bows  have  actually  returned;  we  saw 
some  of  embroidered  white  organdie  with 
gauntlet  cuffs  to  match.  The  bow  was 
$1,  the  cuffs  $1.95. 

We  saw  a  little  “gadget”  of  odd  and 
unusual  shape  that  was  called  a  “nifty 
sifter.”  It  consisted  of  double  handles 
connected  with  a  diamond-shaped  recep¬ 
tacle  formed  of  a  heavy  coil  which  could 
be  opened  or  closed  by  pressure  on  the 
handles.  Opened  so  that  the  coils  were 
separated  it  could  be  dipped  into  flour, 
grated  crumbs,  or  auy  other  material  to 
be  sifted,  then  closed  when  filled  and 
opened  as  desired  to  sift  out.  It  was 
shiuy  metal  like  chromium,  and  was 
guaranteed  to  'be  rustless.  The  price  was 
33  cents. 

_  Some  of  the  stores  now  offer  bias 
bindings  accompanied  by  a  spool  of  thread 
to  match.  This  is  a  great  convenience,  for 
we  often  find  it  difficult  to  match  the 
binding  with  suitable  thread.  We  saw 
binding  and  thread  to  match  offered  for 
10  cents. 

Shower  slippers  of  rubber  were  seen 
for  94  cents.  They  were  light  and  flexible, 
and  would  take  up  very  little  room. 
Such  slippers,  or  some  other  protection 
are  very  necessary  when  taking  a  shower 
bath  in  any  club  or  institution  bathing 
place,  as  a  protection  against  the 
annoying  parasitic  growth  known  as 
athlete’s  foot  which  is  similar  to  ring¬ 
worm. 


Prune  Bread 

Quick  Method.  —  One  cup  prunes,  2% 
cups  graham  flour  or  one  cup  white  flour 
and  1%  cups  graham  flour,  %  cup  sugar, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  five  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  one  cup  milk,  one  tablespoon 
shortening,  melted.  Stone  and  chop  fruit 
(prunes  can  be  soaked  several  hours  and 
drained  or  used  right  after  washing 
thoroughly).  Mix  graham  flour  with  the 
wheat  flour,  sugar,  salt  and  baking 
powder  which  have  been  sifted  together; 
add  milk  and  beat  well ;  add  fruit  and 
shortening.  Put  into  greased  bread  pan  ; 
allow  to  stand  20  to  25  minutes  in  warm 
place.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  at  375 
degrees  Fahreheit,  one  hour.  Makes  one 
large  loaf.  Most  people  prefer  this  to  the 
prune  bread  raised  with  yeast. 

Raised  Prune  Bread.  —  Use  any  yeast 
bread  recipe  made  preferably  by  the 
“sponge”  method.  The  sponge  is  made  by 
mixing  the  yeast  with  the  liquid,  part  of 
the  flour  (usually  half)  and  at  least  half 
the  sugar  for  the  first  rising,  adding  all 
other  ingredients  and  the  rest  of  the 
flour  when  the  first  mixture  (sponge) 
has  doubled  in  bulk.  It  will  then  fall  at 
the  touch  of  a  finger.  The  second  mixture 
must  of  course  be  set  to  rise,  and  from 
that  point  the  process  is  the  same  as  in 
other  methods.  When  other  material,  es¬ 
pecially  egg,  is  to  be  added  to  any  stiff 
dough,  a  sponge  method  is  preferable. 
Stir  the  added  material  in  before  adding 
last  half  of  flour.  It  is  much  easier  to  do 
this  than  to  add  them  to  the  stiff  dough. 
The  bread  will  be  much  better  if  one 
beaten  egg  is  added  for  each  loaf  (three 
cups  flour).  It  should  also  have  two 
tablespoons  shortening  and  %  to  %  cup 
sugar  or  molasses  to  every  loaf  ("three 
cups  flour).  Add  from  one  to  iy2  cups  of 
the  fruit,  coarsely  cut. 

DOROTHY  AMES  CARTER. 


Library  Paste 

One  cup  flour,  one  teaspoon  alum,  % 
cup  cold  water.  Mix  this  to  a  smooth 
paste  and  pour  four  cups  boiling  water 
over  this,  and  add  %  teaspoon  oil  of 
cloves  and  let  cool  in  jars.  This  makes  one 
quart  of  paste.  This  will  keep  for  an 
indefinite  time  if  kept  in  a  cool  place. 
Put  it  in  several  small  jars. 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Good  Cheer. — This  is  one  of  the  very  old  quilt 
patterns,  and  this  one  was  taken  from  a  quilt 
made  up  in  the  old-fashioned  printed  calico.  If 
desired  one  can  use  scraps  for  this  quilt.  Price 
of  pattern  15  cents.  The  little  quilt  pattern 
catalog  is  also  15  cents.  Send  all  orders  to  the 
Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


This  year,  again,  you  can  get 

Timely  Savings 

in  advance,  on  your 

AUTOMOBILE 

INSURANCE 

in  the 

MERCHANTS 

MUTUAL 

"VTOU  can  save  $4.95  to  $20.10  immediate 
deduction  from  premium,  depending  on 
make  and  size  of  your  car  or  truck.  In  14 
years  we  have  thus  saved  policyholders  over 
$2,800,000.00.  There  are  now  over  135,000 
members  in  our  “policy holder- family,”  of 
whom  over  75,000  are  farmers. 


M 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Owen  B.  Augspurger,  President 
Security  Home  Office  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

w 


Our  nearest  agent  is  authorized  to  name  you  our  lower  rates. 
Write  us  for  his  name  and  address,  if  not  already  known  to  you. 


BLANKETS 
BATTING— ROBES 


and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Hade  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Priees 
lower  than  last  year.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILES 
112  Lynn  Street  West  Unity,  Ohio 


PATENTS 

Time  Counts  in  Applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
ormodel  forinstructionsor  write  for  Free  book  “How 
to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form. 
No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered  Patent  Attorney,  I 
5034  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FREE  BOOKS 


On  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all  purposes,  size 
to  suit,  low  prices.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK. 

E.C.  Leedy,  Dept.  230,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Farmers  and  Others,  regardless  of  age 
and  occupation,  if  not  satisfied  with 
present  earnings  and  future  prospects 
consider  this.  We  can  give  you  year 
'round,  full  or  part  time  work,  at  very 
good  pay  beginning  at  once. 

Larger  and  Surer 
1932  Income 

Become  a  trained  Chase  representative 
for  your  district.  Sell  our  big  line  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  berries, 
grapes,  shrubs,  roses,  evergreens,  etc. 
Learn  to  do  landscape  and  orchard  ser¬ 
vice  work.  It’s  pleasant  and  profitable. 
We  teach  you  and  furnish  real  helps, 
including  getting  prospects. 

Wonderful  Sales  Outfit  Free.  Though 
customers  pay  nothing  when  ordering, 
you  receive  your  full  pay  weekly. 
Home  every  night  if  you  wish.  Our 
reputation,  free  replacement  policy, 
attractive  prices,  etc.,  make  selling 
easy.  Best  season  starting  now.  Write 
for  details  and  start  at  once. 


CHASE  BROTHERS  CO 

The  'Rochester  TVurst&rics 

75  Yean* in  ROCH  ESTER. N.Y.  Tie  Tlower  C<t,j 


S/Tvi^MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


Made  in  All  Colors — For  AH  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

<$KS^FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


buy  DIRECTIVE 

n  ewTree  caia lcc 


Full  Line  of  Plumbing, 
Heating,  Roofing  Sup¬ 
plies  and  Paints 

Toilet  Outfit  ..  .$11.25 
Laundry  Trays  $8.75 
Gas  Water  Heater  $4.45 
ctaNI  FY  plumbing 

OlAHLEil  SUPPLY  CO..  INC. 
407  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  ^ 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


mi . . 

American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,N.Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


|  All  Jotters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer.  Unsigned  letters  re¬ 
ceive  no  consideration.] 

On  April  19,  1931,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mane  Skaler,  331  S.  Front  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  asking  for  eggs,  and  he 
quoted  me  the  prices  he  was  paying. 
April  21  I  shipped  him  by  parcel  post, 
insured,  90  dozen  eggs  and  up  to  the 
present  time  he  has  failed  to  pay  for 
them.  He  acknowledged  getting  them,  and 
said  when  he  received  them  lie  was  sick, 
and  just  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  get 
around  he  would  mail  me  a  check.  The 
bill  is  90  dozen  eggs  at  22  cents  a  dozen 
amounting  to  $19.80.  I  am  not  able  to 
lose  this  money  and  I  know  he  made 'a  big 
gain  on  the  eggs  as  they  were  first  grade. 

Maryland  j.  d.  s. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  shipped  one  30- 
dozen  crate  of  eggs  to  Mane  Skaler  and 
have  written  him  several  times,  and  so 
far  have  not  heard  from  him.  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  can  get 
settlement  for  me  on  these  eggs.  The 
address  of  Skaler  is  327  S.  Front  St., 
Philadelphia.  w.  H. 

Virginia. 

All  our  letters  to  M.  Skaler  are  re¬ 
turned  by  the  post  office  department  and 
they  state  he  has  left  no  forwarding 
address  and  he  was  not  listed  in  the 
directories  they  examined.  This  account 
must  be  charged  to  profit  and  loss.  A 
check-up  on  references  pays  in  every  ease, 
and  we  refer  to  these  losses  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  knowing  to 
•whom  you  are  making  shipments.  A  few 
losses  eat  up  all  the  profit.  If  any  of  our 
readers  can  furnish  the  present  address 
of  Mane  Skaler  we  would  like  to  have  it. 

The  check  at  hand  from  the  express 
company.  It  took  over  two  months  to  get 
the  refund ;  they  seem  to  like  to  delay. 
I  took  it  to  the  agent  here  who  said  it 
Avould  have  to  be  taken  up  in  New  York. 
New  York  sent  it  back  saying  it  would 
have  to  be  refunded  here.  I  took  it  to 
the  agent  again;  he  said  New  York  made 
the  extra  charge  so  would  get  the  refund 
there.  Sent  it  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  check 
came  promptly.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Maryland  c.  f.  g. 

This  was  a  small  claim  for  refund. 
It  seemed  to  pass  through  many 
hands  and  be  unreasonably  delayed,  but 
the  express  company  straightened  it  out 
promptly  when  it  got  into  the  hands  of 
the  proper  official.  We  are  glad  to  be  of 
service  in  these  small  matters  as  well  as 
large. 

I  am  inclosing  a  card  of  the  Heraldic 
Engraving  Co.,  2002  No.  Park  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa,  and  I  wish  to  know  if 
this  firm  is  authentic.  MRS.  j.  G. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  find  this  concern  listed  in 
any  reference  books  at  hand.  They  offer 
to  send  a  family  record  and  an  engraving 
of  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Gibson  family 
for  $3,  without  knowing  whether  the 
party  approached  belongs  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  branch  of  the  family  entitled  to  it. 
The  main  object  seems  to  be  to  sell  the 
engraving  and  record,  and  it  is  our  oft- 
repeated  advice  to  send  no  money  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  propositions  of  this  kind.  There 
are  many  similar  requests  reaching  us 
from  various  companies  and  we  say 
“BeAvare.” 

Peter  Seuka,  alias  John  Zejda,  alias 
J.  J.  Hartfield,  Avas  held  in  $3,000  bail  on 
a  charge  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 
He  Avas  formerly  at  1118  West  St., 
Wilmington,  Del.  His  “racket”  Avas  to 
advertise  in  Slavic  language  papers  in 
New  York  offering  a  position  on  a  hunt¬ 
ing  and  game  farm.  The  applicant  Avas 
instructed  to  send  $10  as  an  evidence  of 
good  faith,  but  nothing  more  Avas  heard 
from  Senka  about  the  job  or  the  money. 
The  inspectors  found  a  number  of  letters 
from  clients  which  had  contained  $10 
deposits  of  “good  faith”  in  his  scheme  and 
these  letters  he  had  used  to  line  his  AA'aste 
paper  basket. 

Arthur  II.  Montgomery  and  Edward 
Baumeister  have  been  held  on  charges  of 
using  the  mails  to  defraud  and  con¬ 
spiracy.  Albert  J.  Froelieh,  involved  with 
Montgomery  and  Baumeister  in  alleged 
fraudulent  opperations  of  the  American 
Fiscal  Corporation  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
is  held  in  $10,000  bail.  We  hope  there 
will  be  more  blue  sky  laws  passed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  inception  of  these  stock-selling 
schemes,  many  of  which  exist  only  in  the 
brain  of  the  promoter. 


I  saw  in  the  Publisher's  Desk  a  warn- 
ing  about  a  man  named  J.  (D.  or  C.) 
Clark,  who  received  deposits  on  suits  and 
coats,  and  the  merchandise  Avas  not  de- 
liA-ered,  many  people  having  lost  their 
deposits.  Enclosed  is  a  clipping  from 
the  Catskill  weekly  paper,  The  Examiner, 
dated  March  24,  1932.  This  clipping 
tells  of  one  J.  C.  Clark  avIio  Avas  sentenced 
for  90  days  for  such  an  offense.  I  hope 
this  will  be  of  help  to  you  and  your 
paper.  a.  m.  s. 

NeAV  York. 

We  thank  this  subscriber  and  many 
others  for  their  courtesy,  in  sending  us 
this  information.  The  police  department 
called  us  up  and  told  us  they  Avere  hold¬ 
ing  Clark  on  a  90-day  sentence.  This  AviU 
not  refund  the  money  involved,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  he  will  have  time  to  plan  a 
reform  during  his  incarceration. 

I  have  a  bill  that  I  cannot  seem  to 
collect  against  Leonard  C.  Smith.  Times 
Bldg.,  New  York.  He  had  a  filtering 
plant  job  at  the  New  York  City  Munici¬ 
pal  Sanitarium  at  OtisAdlle,  N.  Y.  I  did 
the  electrical  work  for  him  amounting  to 
$80.  I  sent  him  several  bills  and  received 
no  reply,  and  I  Avas  advised  to  send  it 
to  you  by  a  person  you  collected  for. 
This  work  Avas  done  in  1927.  H.  AAr.  s. 

New  York. 

We  have  tried  every  possible  way  to 
locate  Leonard  C.  Smith,  but  the  post 
office  department  reports  that  he  is  not 
at  the  address  given  and  the  sanitarium 
does  not  have  his  address.  We  are  there¬ 
fore,  unable  to  collect  the  amount. 

About  30  years  ago  I  saw  in  a  paper 
an  advertisement  of  a  kidney  cure  called 
Alkavis.  I  sent  for  a  treatment  and  it 
did  all  it  claimed  to  do.  It  Avas  several 
years  ago  and  I  do  not  know  if  the  medi¬ 
cine  is  still  being  made.  At  that  time  it 
could  be  bought  only  from  the  Church 
Kidney  Cure  Co.  Can  you  tell  me  if  it 
can  be  secured  now?  E.  c. 

NeAV  England. 

The  American  Medical  Association  ad¬ 
vises  that  there  is  Alkavis,  put  out  by  the 
Alkavis  Company,  AAhich  Avas  formerly 
the  Church  Kidney  Cure  Company.  Al¬ 
kavis  Avas  declared  misbranded  under  the 
National  Food  and  Drug  Act  some  years 
ago.  This  medicine  is  a  kidney  irritant. 
Such  products,  in  persons  that  have  no 
real  kidney  ailment,  may  not  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm,  but  a  person  Avho  has  a 
kidney  ailment  may  be  very  seriously  in¬ 
jured  by  them.  Analysis  showed  the 
preparation  to  be  essentially  a  solution 
containing  potassium  nitrate,  -sodium  ben¬ 
zoate,  glycerin  and  vegetable  extractives. 
It  Avas  falsely  and  fraudulently  represent¬ 
ed  as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  kid¬ 
neys,  liver  and  urinary  organs.  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  nostrum  Avas  shipped  by  M. 
Agnes  Jamieson,  trading  as  the  Alkavis 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich.  The  defendant 
pleaded  guilty  and  Avas  fined  $50.  Some¬ 
times  an  acute  trouble  passes  away  and 
a  nostrum  gets  credit  for  a  cure.  The 
only  safe  way  is  to  consult  a  regular 
doctor. 

If  the  Eastern  Milk  and  Cream  Com¬ 
pany  Avere  bonded  for  so  much  in  Al¬ 
bany,  Avhy  do  not  the  farmers  get  their 
checks?  All  claims  had  to  be  in  by  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1932.  I  understand  there  are 
three  plants  to  share  in  a  $20,000  bond. 

New  York.  F.  a. 

Sometimes  the  company  which  filed  the 
bond  with  the  Agricultural  Department 
to  guarantee  the  payment  of  milk  does 
not  pay  promptly  and  in  such  cases,  it 
requires  time  to  force  them  to  do  so. 
Sometimes  the  payment  is  made  promptly 
but  in  other  cases  there  is  considerable 
delay.  This  has  probably  been  the  fact 
in  your  case.  If  the  bond  is  not  enough 
to  pay  in  full  each  patron  gets  his  pro¬ 
portionate  share. 

Investors  in  counties  surrounding 
Genoa,  Ill.,  Avere  informed  that  the  Sun¬ 
shine  Valley  Canning  Company  promo¬ 
ters  had  closed  their  office  doors,  torn  up 
their  literature  and  complied  Avith  the 
demands  of  the  Illinois  State  Department 
of  Registration  and  Education  to  return 
all  payments  for  lands.  Buyers  in  the 
vicinity  had  purchased  land  and  signed 
contracts  to  produce  spinach  and  tomatoes 
for  a  proposed  canning  factory  Avhich  Avas 
to  be  located  in  Genoa.  The  contracts 
were  declared  illegal,  and  an  insufficient 
amount  of  money  was  held  in  the  Genoa 
bank,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  promoters 
had  misrepresented  the  proposition.  The 
alleged  partners  were  P.  L.  Melbrug  of 
St.  Paul,  and  Lewis  Dodds  of  Wilmette. 


Interior  decorators  say  old-fashioned 
horsehair  furniture  is  coming  in  again. 
Where  are  they  going  to  get  the  horses? — 
Dayton  Journal. 


gives  up. 


/ 


and  he’s  back  on  Larro  again! 


A  letter  from  Dad  to  his  boy  at  school 

'  Dear  Son,  I  suppose  you’ll  say  T  told  you  so’ — for  I’m  feeding  Larro 
again!  You  told  me  I  would  come  back  to  it.  You  were  right.  I’m 
through  feeding  cheap.  Cows  go  rbad’,  lose  weight  and  health.  They’re 
not  the  fine  looking  bunch  they  used  to  be.  But  Larro  will  bring  ’em 
back.  Milk  prices  are  still  loiv  —  but  they  haven’t  been  so  low  yet  but 
what  Larro  will  pay  me  well  to  feed  it!” 

"Back  on  Larro  again!”  For  a  time,  cheap  feeding  appeals  to  a  man— 
until  he  finds  no  profit  oyer  feed  cost.  Then  he  comes  back  to  Larro — 
to  a  feed  that’s  made  to  make  him  more  money  Avhatever  conditions 
may  he! . . .  This  "come  back”  move¬ 
ment  shows  that  dairymen  appre¬ 
ciate  our  positive  stand  on  high¬ 
est  quality — and  our  pledge  never 
to  lower  Larro  quality  to  meet  a 
temporary  demand  for  cheapness! 

Thank  you  for  your  confidence. 

Dairymen,  it  will  not  be  misplaced! 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY  -  HOGS  -  DAIRY 


[ADVERTISEMENT! 

Haying  Work 
Made  Easier 


New  method  ends  this  disagreeable 
job  in  the  hot,  dusty  mow 

ANEW  method  of  putting  up  hay  Avas 
tried  out  by  a  number  of  enterpris¬ 
ing  farmers  in  each  state  last  season.  It 
has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  not  one 
of  them  plans  to  go  back  to  his  old 
method  this  year.  With  fewer  hands 
and  Avitli  no  one  Avorking  inside  the  barns, 
they  were  able  to  -store  their  hay  in  less 
time  and  in  half  the  usual  space. 

Under  this  neAV  plan,  the  crop  is 
mowed,  cured  and  hauled  to  the  barn  as 
usual.  The  hay  is  then  put  through  a  self¬ 
feeding  chopper.  Two  men  on  the  Avagon 
and  one  at  a  large  machine  can  handle 
a  load  in  as  little  as  6  or  7  minutes.  One 
man  and  a  boy  can  feed  a  load  through 
a  smaller  chopper  in  15  minutes.  The 
chopped  hay  is  bloivn  into  the  moAV.  The 
hay  keeps  fully  as  Avell  as  whole  hay 
and  is  much  easier  to  get  out  for  feeding. 

But  the  saving  in  labor  and  storage 
space  are  no  more  important  than  the 
results  of  feeding  chopped  hay.  In  several 
cases  milk  production  shoAved  a  marked 
increase.  Beef  and  mutton  gains  Avere 
made  cheaper  and  usually  faster,  because 
all  feeding  waste  Avas  eliminated. 

The  neAV  method  does  not  increase  the 
sum  total  of  farm  equipment  needed ;  for 
the  hay  chopper,  without  any  change¬ 
over  whatever,  is  also  the  most  efficient 
kind  of  silo  filler  obtainable. 

A  postal  or  your  name  on  the  margin 
of  this  ad  will  bring  free  booklet,  “A 
Better  Way  to  Put  Up  Hay,”  Avliich  de¬ 
scribes  this  neAV  method  and  the  Papec 
Hay  Ciiopper-Silo  Filler.  Address 
Papec  Machine  Co.,  104  South  Main  St., 
Shortsville,  N.  Y.  Also  makers  of  Papec 
Feed  Mills,  Feed  Mixers  and  Ensilage 
Cutters. —  ( Advertisement. ) 


REDUCE  STRAINS 

(While  Horse  Works 

Don't  let  lameness  caused  by  strain  or 
sprain  lay  up  your  horse.  Apply  Absorb- 
ine.  Finest  thing  in  world 
for  quick  relief.  Great 
antiseptic,  too!  Healing 
aid  for  cuts,  open  sores, 
galls,  boils.  Won’t  blister 
or  remove  hair — and  horse 
keeps  at  Avork  during 
treatment.  Economical. 
Little  goes  far.  Large 
bot  tle,  $2.50.  Any  druggist. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  288  Ly¬ 
man  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  Stale  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
HUREAU,  i  15  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewish 

young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D,  New  York  City. 


f>|  C  ^  ftl  Non-acid  Nichel  Farm  Light.  Storage 
Batteries.  15  year  life.  Uncondi¬ 
tionally  guaranteed.  Non-sulphating  and  odorless. 
Replaces  any  farm  light  acid  type  battery  and  lower 
priced.  Our  customers  include  nationally  known  colleges 
and  State  Governments.  Complete  Farm  generating 
plants,  motors,  etc.  at  unusual  bargains.  Est.  1919.  B. 
Hawley  Smith  Co.,  45  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  A  Cole  11  power  works  directly 
from  an  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant.  Ill  use 
over  three  years.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MFC.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  Sc  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — General  helper,  someone  nice  with 
children;  4  boys,  youngest  4  years;  $25  per 
month:  good  home  for  right  party.  MRS.  R.  C. 
NORTON,  133  Fulton  St.,  Lawrence,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Protestant  lady  May  first;  small 
family;  general  housework;  write  particulars 
first  letter,  age,  wages.  ADVERTISER  3500, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Farmer,  single,  good  milker,  on 
small  place  in  Connecticut:  forty  dollars 
month  and  board.  ADA'ERTISER  355S,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Reliable  couple  without  children; 

small  family;  wife  thoroughly  competent  cook 
also  good  general  liouseworker;  man  a  good  gar¬ 
dener  with  knowledge  of  flowers  and  shrubbery, 
must  care  for  few  chickens,  take  care  of  lawn, 
etc.;  forty  miles  from  New  York  on  Long  Is¬ 
land:  good  living  conditions,  desirable  place  for 
responsible,  capable  couple;  must  furnish  best  of 
references ;  in  replying  state  age.  experience,  re¬ 
ligion.  wages  required.  ADArERTlSER  3557, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AVANTED — A  refined,  trustworthy  woman.  30  to 
40.  for  general  housework,  no  laundry,  in  a 
family  of  two  adults  and  3  children  of  school 
age:  comfortable  home,  considerate  treatment; 
references  exchanged;  Summer  spent  in  Central 
New  York.  MRS.  F.  F.  BRANDT,  31  Howard 
Avenue,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  nOME  to  honest,  clean,  middle-aged 
man;  no  liquor;  handy  in  kitchen,  flowers  and 
jobbing;  small  family;  $8  a  month.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  3585,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  'Wanted 


MAN,  35,  EXPERIENCED  in  general  farming, 
milker.  D.  SCHMIDT,  433  E.  Passaic  Ave., 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  A'EGETABLE  farmer.  50.  bachelor, 
intelligent  (not  dairyman);  $100  month:  good 
hoard:  no  liquor,  tobacco.  J.  DEAN,  7  Gordon, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  position  on  dairy  farm, 
good  milker,  teamster,  driver’s  license.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  3514,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  AVITII  some  experience  wants 
position;  best  references.  ADA'ERTISER  3523, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL,  SCIENTIFIC  manager,  for  farm 
or  estate,  available  any  time;  college  trained; 
nationally  known  livestock  specialist  in  han¬ 
dling  breeding  troubles;  experienced  in  building 
or  rebuilding  of  estates;  must  be  near  good 
schools;  interview  desired.  ADA7ERTISER  3535, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVORKING  SUPERINTENDENT  or  gardener, 
expert,  Cornell  man,  20  years’  experience  big 
estates;  married,  no  children,  no  liquor  or  to¬ 
bacco:  best  reference.  ADVERTISER  3544, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  EXPERIENCED  poultryman.  broiler,  egg 
production.  SMITH,  328  AV.  18th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


POSITION  AVANTED — Elderly  couple,  alert, 
capable;  light  farming,  garden,  furnace,  stock, 
help  in  bouse,  cooking,  housekeeping,  no  laun¬ 
dry;  permanent.  Address  ADA'ERTISER  3551, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  POULTRYMAN,  single,  age  33, 
college  trained  and  10  years’  experience,  is 
seeking  connection  with  a  plant  where  training, 
experience,  earnest  effort  and  honesty  is  appre¬ 
ciated;  salary  secondary  at  the  present  time  as 
I  must  have  work  immediately:  state  salary 
first  letter;  references.  ADA'ERTISER  3550, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  SINGLE  man,  21,  Protestant,  desires 
position  on  dairy  farm;  short-course  graduate; 
experience  with  grade  A  dairies:  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  JAMES  E.  VANEK,  294  N. 
13 tli  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  REFINED  woman,  experience  house¬ 
work,  good  cook,  desires  position;  Summer 
hotels  or  country  homes;  references;  $12  per 
week.  J.,  Box  20,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  29,  would  like  work  on  poultry 
or  dairy  farm;  can  start  work  anytime:  good 
habits;  references.  AVrite  OXSLOAV  DUTTON, 
Carlisle,  Mass. 


SINGLE,  SAA'ISS,  age  30,  thoroughly  reliable 
milker,  worker,  wants  steady  work  on  dairy 
or  general  farm;  don’t  smoke:  state  wages.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  3549,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Caretaker-maintenance  position  on 
estate  or  institution  by  married  American, 
age  forty-five,  capable  of  filling  responsible  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  3547,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  graduate  2-year  applied  agricul¬ 
tural  course,  wants  position  on  poultry  farm; 
good  references:  reasonable  wages.  ADA'ERTIS¬ 
ER  3556,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  SINGLE,  age  30,  experienced  all 
branches,  desires  position;  best  references. 
ADA'ERTISER  3572,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  AA’OMAN,  Protestant,  wishes  work; 

housekeeper,  nursing,  or  profitable  business 
proposition  considered'  United  States,  Canada. 
BOX  14,  Saratoga  Springs,  X.  Y. 


CHAUFFEUR-GARDENER,  bandy  with  tools, 
carpenter,  electrical,  plumbing  and  painting, 
wants  position  in  country.  ADVERTISER  3569, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  37.  GENERALLY  useful,  poultry-dairy 
farm,  hotel,  resort,  estate.  ADVERTISER 
3568,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN.  45,  Irish,  gardener,  poultryman, 
first-class  milker  and  stock-raiser,  stone  work, 
decorating  grounds;  no  automobiles:  life  experi¬ 
ence;  references;  no  agencies.  ADVERTISER 
3566,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SCOTCn  AA’OMAN,  good  cook,  wants  steady 
position  in  small  family:  country  preferred. 
MARSHALL,  Box  33,  AA'est  Cornwall,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  experienced,  agricul¬ 
tural  school  education,  capable  to  take  full 
charge.  ADVERTISER  3564,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


UNDERGRADUATE  NURSE  desires  anyone 
needing  good  care;  pleasant  country  home; 
references:  $15  up.  ADA'ERTISER  3563,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKjNG  MAN,  married,  age  40,  no  children; 

life  experience  livestock,  gardens,  poultry,  all 
farm  work;  best  references.  BOX  F,  Bernards- 
ville,  N.  J. 


STABLEMAN,  FORMERLY  German  cavalrist, 
experienced  with  jumpers,  saddle  and  polo 
horses;  last  position  1  y2  years;  good  references; 
state  salary;  wants  position.  DICKIIAEUSER, 
126  E.  127th  St.,  New  York  City. 


EXPERIENCED  SINGLE  American  wants  job 
on  estate  or  dairy;  good  milker,  excellent  test- 
cow  milker,  calf-raiser:  honest,  reliable,  good 
references.  ADA'ERTISER  3559,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  wants  position,  farmer 
and  stockman;  wife,  housework,  poultry,  tur¬ 
keys:  four  years  present  position.  l’ETER 
FAIR  BAIRN,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  would  install 
and  manage  plant  on  estate  or  institution. 
ADA'ERTISER  3554,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY  MAN  wants  position,  farm  or  estate; 

chauffeur’s  license.  ADA'ERTISER  3553,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  COUPLE,  two  girls  4  and  6,  good 
farmer,  wishes  steady  position  on  private  farm. 
HENRY  TEBBEN,  108  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED  in  all 
branches,  expert  at  brooding  and  broilers.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  3589,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERT  incubation,  brooding, 
egg  production,  capable  filling  responsible  posi¬ 
tion;  single,  high  references.  ADA'ERTISER 
3573,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVOMAN,  GERMAN,  41.  with  child  4.  complete 
charge  of  home.  MRS.  ZAPF,  14S1  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


HOUSEKEEPING  POSITION,  capable  American 
woman,  son  13;  moderate  wage.  MRS.  LULU 
GORDON,  Brooktondale,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  CAPABLE,  refined  American 
lady,  desires  position  country  home;  good 
plain  cook,  trustworthy:  ladies,  middle-aged 
couple:  prefer  Connecticut:  state  compensation. 
ADA'ERTISER  3576,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  AAIERICAN,  single,  desires  position  on 
poultry  farm;  little  experience.  ADA’ERTISER 
3575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION,  AAIERICAN.  single.  50.  test-cows, 
barn  man.  Guernseys  or  Jerseys;  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  state  wages,  particulars.  AV.  C.  BUR¬ 
DICK,  Aliekle  St..  Camdej,  N.  J. 


GERAIAN  FARAIER,  experienced,  36,  1  child, 
wants  position  on  estate  or  dairy  farm:  wife 
take  boarders,  housekeeper  or  help  milk.  FRED 
BANNAT,  Bushkill,  Pa. 


FIRST-CLASS  herdsman  or  farmer,  best  ref¬ 
erence  from  past  and  present  employer:  age 
42,  small  family.  GEORGE  F.  CUNNINGHAM, 
R.  D.  4,  Elkton,  Aid. 


SINGLE  POULTRYAIAN  wants  work:  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced,  willing,  sober.  ADVERTISER 
3578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARPENTER,  FARAI  mechanic,  German,  own 
tools,  farm  raised,  wants  any  kind  of  work. 
A.  GRAPENGETER.  559  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J. 


POSITION  AS  IIERDSAIAN,  calf-man.  dairyman, 
test-milker  or  barn-man:  life  experienced  in 
showing,  feeding,  fitting  and  calf  raising:  avail¬ 
able  at  once.  FRANK  GRESLAK,  Chicopee, 
Alass. 


OPEN  FOR  DAIRY  or  estate,  dairyman,  35,  spe¬ 
cialty  test-cows,  calf  barn:  former  tester; 
clean,  steady,  dependable,  references.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  3579,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  NO  CHILDREN,  want  position  as  care¬ 
takers  country  place:  man  experienced  farmer 
and  carpenter;  wife  willing  to  board  help  or  help 
housekeeping;  can  bring  young  helper,  experi¬ 
enced  all  around  and  chauffeur.  P.  O.  BOX  277, 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


ACTIVE,  MIDDLE-AGED  farm  band  would  lo¬ 
cate  with  well-going  farm  and  Christian  home 
in  preference  to  high  wages;  not  cigarette-rum 
kind:  bank  references.  ADA'ERTISEli  35S2,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  AXAN,  38,  wants  work  on  farm:  experi¬ 
enced  and  dependable.  ADA’ERTISER  3583, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SAVEDIS1I,  32,  SINGLE,  honest  and  reliable, 
wants  position  as  all  round  man;  good  car¬ 
penter.  house  man;  willing  to  take  anything, 
city  or  country.  ADA'ERTISER  3584,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  young  man  in  bis  thirties 
wants  a  position  with  cattle;  congenial  sur¬ 
roundings;  can  furnish  references.  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER  3586,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  AAIERICAN  wants  position,  care  for 
small  garden  and  lawn:  no  farmer  or  cow-man 
but  capable  of  producing  a  first-class  lot  of 
vegetables  and  flowers;  educated,  do  not  use 
liquor  or  tobacco;  will  give  good  service  for 
good  home  and  very  small  compensation.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADA'ERTISER  3587,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GERAIAN.  35.  AIARRIED.  wants  work  as  care¬ 
taker  of  buildings,  chauffeur  and  farmer;  good 
references.  IIERAIAN  TOEPFER,  Blood  Road, 
Cowlesville,  N.  Y. 


PROTESTANT  COUPLE,  middle-aged,  desires 
farm  work,  poultry  preferred;  also  good  farm 
home  for  boy  17.  good  worker;  with  Protestant 
people.  ADA'ERTISER  3588,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY-POULTRYAIAN.  single,  wishes  position. 
ADVERTISER  3590,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 60  acres  beech,  maple  timber;  first 
reasonable  offer  accepted.  ADA’ERTISER 
3391,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELECTRICALLY  EQUIPPED  Guernsey  dairy 
farm,  55  miles  New  York;  milk  8c  per  quart; 
on  concrete:  wonderful  location;  paying  busi¬ 
ness;  $20,000  cash  required.  ADA'ERTISER 
3497,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Splendid  home  for  retired  farmer  in 
beautiful  village  of  AVasliingtonville;  2-family 
house,  12  rooms,  all  improvements;  one  side 
rents  for  $30,  to  sustain  home:  2-car  garage: 
price  $6,500.  ADVERTISER  3496,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


20  ACRES  OF  FARAI  and  garden  land  in  fine 
fertility;  barn  and  sheds,  all  farm  machinery, 
etc.;  will  rent  or  can  be  worked  on  shares;  this 
has  been  a  fruit  and  truck  garden  for  75  years. 
C.  AX.  IIUBBELL,  Alt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


FARAI  FOR  RENT — 226-acre  dairy  farm  on 
Brandywine  Creek,  Chester  County,  Pa. ;  well- 
equipped  dairy  barn,  good  pastures,  35  acres  of 
Alfalfa  (good  stand);  two  barns,  two  dwellings, 
electricity  and  telephone;  for  further  details 
write  F.  II.  FORSYTHE,  729  Perry  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JUST  THE  IDEAL  farm,  concrete  State  road, 
convenient  city  of  Rochester,  Alonroe  County, 
N.  Y. ;  140  acres  fertile  fields,  some  new  seed¬ 
ing,  65  acres  spring-watered  pasture  and  woods; 
modern  13-room  house,  all  hardwood  floors, 
steam  heat,  bath,  electricity,  piped  water, 
arched  porch  and  sleeping  porch;  large  lawn, 
shrubs;  very  attractive:  painted  liip-roofed  base¬ 
ment  barn  38x100,  ties  20  cows,  individual 
drinking  cups,  Natco  silo,  ventilating  system, 
lightning  rods,  milk  bouse,  tool  house,  outbuild¬ 
ings;  price  $12,500,  terms;  free  circular  describ¬ 
ing  others  sent  on  request.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Alass. 


AA’ANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  a 
good-sized  farm  with  large  house,  in  AA'estern 
New  A’ork  or  New  Jersey.  M.  VISBEEN,  280 
N.  14th  St.,  Prospect  Park,  N.  J. 


TRUCK  FARAI,  tourist  inn,  15  rooms,  12  acres 
garden  land,  Route  20.  L.  SNIDER,  Carlisle, 
N.  Y. 


27-ACRE,  ONE-AIAN  fruit  and  poultry  farm, 
center  of  Adams  County;  all  modern  conveni¬ 
ences;  paying  proposition:  terms  to  suit  pur¬ 
chaser;  possession  given  any  time.  0.  C.  RICE, 
Biglerville,  l’a. 


POULTRY  FARAI,  modern  house,  city  conveni¬ 
ences;  chickens  and  equipment,  eggs  collected; 
$4,200,  cash  $1,000.  JOSEPH  KAPLAN,  Orchard 
Road,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


CHICKEN  FARAI  for  sale  cheap.  ADA’ERTISER 
3548,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IDEAL  SAIALL  farm,  12  acres,  two-story  six- 
room  house,  two  porches,  barn,  garage,  chick¬ 
en  house,  etc.;  close  State  highway;  good  mar¬ 
kets;  5  acres  bearing  blackberries,  family  or¬ 
chard,  grapes,  strawberries,  etc.;  price  $2,300, 
$500  down.  J.  AI.  GROSA’ENOR,  Delmar,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  State-road  farm,  Otsego 
County,  fully  equipped;  stone  house,  all  im¬ 
provements;  $14,500,  $2,000  down  payment,  easy 
terms.  C.  ACKERAIAN,  Alain  St.,  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 2  ({.-acre  poultry  farm,  sacrifice. 

AVALTER  YOIiKLAND,  SO-31  162d  St„ 

Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT,  option  to  buy,  Sullivan  or 
Ulster  County,  boarding  farm;  describe  fully. 
ADA  ERTISER  3571,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT,  option  to  buy,  15-acre 
farm  suitable  poultry,  1.000  lien  capacity; 
main  highway,  75  miles  Alanhattan;  give  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADA’ERTISER  3570,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Dairy  farm,  exchange  6-room  house, 
5-room  cottage,  all  improvements.  State  road, 
AVestcliester,  near  schools,  railroad  commuting 
New  \ork.  ADA’ERTISER  3567,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fifty-acre  farm  and  gas  station  at 
junction  State  road  and  cross  road.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3565,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 6-room  bouse  in  village,  all  im¬ 
provements;  $3,500.  JOSEPH  HILL,  Rhine- 
beck,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Summer  home  or  chicken  farm, 
Pennsylvania;  cheap.  ADVERTISER  3562, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PINE  BUSH,  N.  Y.,  15  acres,  8-room  house, 
poultry  and  hoarders  combined;  bargain  at 
$4,200;  cash  down  required  $1,500.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3561,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 276  acres,  grade  A  dairy  farm;  barn 
room  for  90  cows;  running  water  and  elec¬ 
tricity  bouse  and  barn;  2  miles  to  town;  with 
or  without  stock  and  tools;  a  bargain.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3555,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SAIALL  FARAI  for  rent.  ELLENBERGER, 
AA'orthville,  I’a. 


FARAI,  27  ACRES,  3  iir  timber;  good  soil  and 
water;  chickens,  fruit;  5-room  house,  new 
chicken  house;  price  $1,700;  for  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  AI.  B.  CROSS,  R.  D.  1,  Rising  Sun,  Aid. 


FOR  SALE — 28-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm; 

houses  for  2,000  layers,  4,000  baby  chicks: 
seven-room  house,  hot-water  heat,  garage,  elec¬ 
tric  in  house  and  henhouses  and  water  pressure; 
abundance  of  fruit,  flowers  and  shrubbery;  land 
is  level;  by  State  concrete  and  county  ma¬ 
cadam  roads;  one  mile  from  AVasliington,  N.  J.; 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  ADAAI  AVAN- 
DLING,  Owner,  Port  Alurray,  N.  J. 


AVANTED— Small  farm  near  village,  reasonable; 

state  price  and  terms.  ADVERTISER  3574, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 5-room  bungalow,  all  improvements, 
1  acre,  hen  and  brooder  houses  and  chickens; 
30  miles  from  Penn.  Station.  LOUIS  J.  HAUN, 
Box  108,  Central  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Hicksville  973. 


COUNTRY  IIOAIE,  farm  house,  improvements, 
acreage.  American  neighbors;  reasonable. 
CHICHESTER  FARAI,  Alahopae,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Poultry  farm  to  rent  with  option 
to  buy.  ADVERTISER  3577,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 13-acre  nut  grove  with  camp  by 
lake  at  Houston,  Del.  ADVERTISER  3581, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Catskills:  on  State  road,  big  house, 
barn;  suitable  poultry,  boarding,  road-house, 
stand,  gas,  anything;  reasonable.  DR.  LEVITT, 
1774  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Pulverized  goat  manure.  ALDER- 
AIEADOAV  GOAT  RANCH,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Small  sawmill,  state  price.  BOX 
100,  Alountnin  Top,  l’a. 


Country  Board 


BOARDERS  AVANTED,  Alay-Oetober,  in  New 
Hampshire:  couple  or  two  ladies;  modern 
plumbing,  electricity.  ADVERTISER  3552, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  BY  MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  elderly 
man  to  board:  very  comfortable  home,  large 
grounds;  one  who  would  like  to  make  his  home 
with  us;  board  very  reasonable.  C.  F.,  Box 
112,  Setauket,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  IN  VIRGINIA,  for  elderly  gentle¬ 
men,  $5  week.  ADA’ERTISER  3580,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AA’IXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy,  AVIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  AA'IIOLESOAIE.  delicious,  5  lbs.  $1, 
10  lbs.  $1.80;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  EARL 
SEAA’EY,  East  Greenwich,  It.  I. 


SIIEOMET  FARAI  maple  syrup,  the  syrup  of 
.  quality  with  that  delicate  maple  flavor:  price 
$2.50  per  gallon.  A.  F.  PEIRCE,  AVinchester, 
N.  II. 


LOOK — 2  lbs.  walnut  kernels,  prepaid,  $1.25; 

3  lbs.  walnut  kernels,  prepaid,  $1.65;  5  lbs. 
walnut  kernels,  prepaid,  $2.50.  BLACK  AVAL- 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  A'a. 


HONEY — Purity,  quality,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  60  lbs.  clover  $4.50,  buckwheat  $3,  am¬ 
ber  $3.60.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BUCKAVIIEAT  honey,  1931  crop,  60-Ib. 

can  $2.95,  two  $5.40,  f.o.b.  here.  CHAS. 
MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HOME-AIADE  sausage,  4(4  lbs.  for  $1, 
postpaid;  fresh  bams,  shoulders  and  loins;  sat¬ 
isfaction  assured.  BURLEIGH  JONES,  Alere- 
dith,  N.  H. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  clover,  here,  $4.50, 
two  $8.40;  get  our  special  prices  on  other 
size  lots  before  you  buy.  RAY  C.  AVILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


“OHIO’S  FINEST”  pure  maple  syrup  $1.50  gal. 
here.  A.  II.  BAILEY,  Rock  Creek,  Ohio. 


PURE  BUCKAVIIEAT  honey.  60-lb.  can  $2.95, 
two  $5.40,  ten  $25,  here.  AVIXSON’S  HONEY, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  $1.50,  $1.25,  $1  per  gallon; 

minimum  order  4  gallons;  not  prepaid. 
BROOKSIDE  FRUIT  FARAI,  Rusbford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  quality  maple  syrup,  delivered 
second  zone,  $2  gallon,  cash  witli  order.  LEON 
SANFORD,  Arkville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  5-lb.  pails,  postpaid,  third  zone, 
clover,  pail  90  cts.,  two  $1.70.  four  $3;  mixed, 
pail  70  cts.,  two  $1.30,  four  $2.30;  two  60-lb. 
cans,  here,  clover,  $8.50,  mixed  $5.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


PURE  PORK  SAUSAGE — I  wish  to  thank  The 
R.  N.-Y.  folks  for  their  many  complimentary 
letters  and  repeat  orders  for  my  product;  will 
discontinue  April  15  until  next  Fall.  GEO. 
DAAVSON,  R.  2,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


1932  CROP  1’URE  maple  syrup,  $1.25  per  half 
gallon,  $2  per  gallon,  prepaid  second  zone,  15 
cents  extra  third  zone.  F.  J.  CHAMPLIN,  Jef¬ 
ferson,  N.  Y. 


BEES  FOR  SALE — 2-lb.  package  $2.40,  3  lbs. 

$2.90,  prepaid;  eoloney  rentals  too;  order  now. 
DONALD  B.  BATT,  Eden,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover  $4.20.  120  $7.80,  here; 

10  clover  $1.60,  buckwheat  $1.40,  5  lbs.  either 
85c,  third  zone;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  HENRY’ 
AVILLIAAIS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERAIONT  maple  sugar,  10-lb.  pail  $2,50, 
5  lbs.  $1.40,  2-oz.  cakes  40c  lb.;  grade  A 
maple  syrup  $2,  2  qts.  $1.10,  not  prepaid.  GEO. 
N.  WOODRUFF,  Jericho,  Vt. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmriimiiiimmmmiiimii; 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Something 
to  Crow  about 


PLY  RIVERSIDES 


at 


PLY  PRICES  ! 


For  twenty  years  we  have  been  selling 
Riverside  Tires!  For  twenty  years  Riverside 
quality  and  value  have  been  unsurpassed! 

But  now ...  at  their  new  low  prices . . . 

Riverside  Tires  are  more  emphatic  leaders 
than  ever  before. 

Think  of  it !  Full  6-ply  Riversides. . .  and 
that  means  6  full  plies  from  bead  to  bead 
...  at  prices  no  higher  than  you  have  to  pay 
for  ordinary  4-ply  tires  of  other  makes. 

All  of  Riversides’  previous  goodness  is 
retained.  All  of  the  inbuilt  extra  mileage 
.  .  .  the  extra  riding  comfort  .  .  . 
the  extra  safety . . .  and  that  extra 
peace -of -mind  that  only  River¬ 
sides  afford. 

You  get  all  this  ...  at  prices 
never  before  approached  in  the 
history  of  Riverside  Tires  . . .  6-ply 
wear  at  4-ply  prices! 

It  costs  just  as  much  to  build 
Riversides .  .  .  but  a  lot  less  to 
sell  them  .  .  .  that’s  why  the 
prices  are  so  low . 


Don’t  overlook  the  fact  that  Riverside 
Tires  are  made  by  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  manufacturers  of  fine  tires. 

Not  only  is  their  quality  safeguarded  by 
the  most  modern  manufacturing  methods 
...  by  raw  material  specifications  that  per¬ 
mit  no  compromise . . .  and  by  the  strictest 
possible  inspection  .  .  .  but  back  of  every 
Riverside  Tire  is  a  GUARANTEE  without 
limit  as  to  time  used  and  mileage  run. 

“Ride  on  Riversides!”  That’s  the  thrift 
slogan  of  literally  millions  of  smart  motor- 

It’s  like  buying  at  WHOLESALE  when  you  buy  at  WARD’S 


Full  Ply  vs.  Ply-Umdier-Tread 

All  Riversides  are  made  with  full  plies 
extending  from  bead  to  bead.  Riversides 
also  have  breaker  cushion  strips  and 
breaker  strips,  but  Ward’s  does  not 
count  them  as  plies.  They  are  extras. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  definition 
of  the  word  “ply”  by  The  National 
Better  Business  Bureau. 


SIZE 

RIVERSIDE 

Mate  -  6-Ply 

RIVERSIDE 

Mate  —  4-Ply 

EACH 

PAIR 

EACH 

PAIR 

29x4.40-21 

29x4.50-20 

30x4.50-21 

$5.60 

5.75 

$10.90 

1  1.20 

$3.97 

4.29 

4.38 

$7.64 

8.34 

8.44 

28x4.75-19 

29x4.75-20 

6.60 

6.75 

12.84 

13.14 

5.10 

5.23 

9.96 

10.04 

29x5.00-19 

30x5.00-20 

6.95 

7.10 

13.50 

13.80 

5.38 

5.47 

10.48 

10.56 

28x5.25-18 

29x5.25-19 

30x5.25-20 

31x5.25-21 

7.80 

8.00 

8.15 

8.40 

15.18 

15.56 

15.86 

16.34 

6.17 

6.4S 

6.65 

11.90 

12.60 

1 2.84 

28x5.50-18 

29x5.50-19 

30x5.50-20 

8.75 

8.85 

8.95 

17.00 

17.18 

17.40 

6.75 

6.90 

13.12 

13.34 

31x6.00-19 

32x6.00-20 

33x6.00-21 

8.70 

8.89 

9.23 

16.84 

17.28 

17.96 

Important! 

We  Pay  Postage  and 
Freight  on  All  Tire 
and  Tube  Orders  of 
$2  or  More. 

31x6.50-19 

32x6.50-20 

10.20 

10.50 

19.80 

20.40 

RIVERSIDE 
Trail  Blazer  —  4-Ply 


EACH 


$3.65 

3.93 

3.97 


4.73 

4.79 


4.95 

5.08 


5.92 

6.13 


ists  today.  Their  own  experience  with 
Riversides  has  proved  that  for  honest- 
to- goodness  tire  service  and  satisfaction. 
Riverside  Tires  are  unexcelled  by  any  tires 
at  any  price ! 

4-PLY  RIVERSIDES 
at  Greatest  Savings 

If  you  require  only  a  4-ply  tire,  River¬ 
sides  again  offer  you  an  unequaled  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  save.  Prices  have  been  greatly 
reduced . . .  but  not  one  iota  of  long-life  and 
quality  has  been  disturbed  .  .  .  Riverside 
4-ply  tires  are  in  their  class  as 
sensational  values  as  are  the  6-ply 
Riversides  at  their  new  low  prices. 
You  can  get  Riverside  Tires  at 
Ward’s  Retail  Stores,  from  W'ard’s 
Big  Catalogue,  or  direct  from  this 
advertisement. 

And  when  ordering,  just  take 
this  tip— For  greatest  saving,  buy 
them  in  pairs ! 

11.54  “ 

11.84 


PAIR 


$7.02 

7.64 

7.74 


9.22 

9.34 


9.64 

9.82 


Truck  and  Bus  Balloon  Tires 

SIZE 

PLIES 

EACH 

PAIR 

32x6.00-20 

6 

$12.50 

$24.30 

34x7.50-20 

8 

26.50 

51.58 

36x8.25-20 

10 

37.20 

72.60 

RIVERSIDE  TUBES 

Use  Molded  Circle  River¬ 
side  Tubes  . .  .  round  to  fit 
shape  of  tires . .  .  and  made 
of  vitalized  rubber.  Never 
before  at  prices  so  low. 
Size  29x4.40-21  $1.03 
Other  size  tires  and  tubes 
at  proportionate  savings 


Truck  and  Bus  High  Pressure  Tires 


SIZE 

30x5 

32x6 

34x7 


PLIES 

8 

10 

10 


EACH 

PAIR 

$15.45 

26.45 

36.35 

$29.94 

51.04 

70.64 

Free  Tire  Mounting  Service  at  Ail  WARD’S  Stores 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Nine  Mail  Order  Stores  and  500  Retail  Stores 
MAIL  ORDER  STORES  AT:  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  ST.  PAUL  BALTIMORE  PORTLAND,  ORE.  OAKLAND,  CALIF.  FORT  WORTH  DENVER  ALBANY 
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Some  Mysteries  of  the  Soil 


HOSE  farmers  who  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  acid  sandy  soils,  that  have 
to  be  limed  before  they  will  produce 
profitably  beets,  lettuce,  spinach, 
cantaloupes,  cucumbers  and  other 
crops,  have  sometimes  found  to  their 
sorrow  that  they  have  overdone  it— 
that  they  have  made  a  bad  matter 
worse  by  liming  too  heavily.  Even  on  soils  essen¬ 
tially  alike  as  concerns  their  mineral  make-up,  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  soil  particles,  and  the  general 
moisture  conditions  as  determined  by  the  rainfall 
and  the  “lay  of  the  land,”  striking  differences  in  the 
effect  of  liming  may  result,  dependent  upon  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  humus,  even  when  the  pH  value  of  the  soils  is 
essentially  the  same.  [pH  refers  to  soil  acidity  or 
alkalinity,  as  explained  later  in  the  article. — Ed.] 

Two  or  three  years  ago  there  were  two  growers 
of  spinach  on  Long  Island  whose  farms  were  but  a 
short  distance  apart,  who  had  found  it  necessary  to 
use  lime  in  order  to  produce  commercially  successful 
crops.  The  soil  on  each  farm  had  been  limed  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  had  already  passed  out  of  the  acid, 
beyond  the  neutral,  and  actually  so  far  into  the  alka¬ 
line  state  that  the  pH  value  was  7.4.  On  one  of  the 
farms  where,  in  addition  to  fertilizer,  stable  manure 
had  been  used  freely  in  the  past,  the  spinach  looked 
good  and  gave  every  promise  of  yielding  an  excellent 
'crop  of  high  quality.  The  leaves  were  fleshy,  dark 
green  and  most  attractive.  Careful  observation  re¬ 
vealed  only  an  occasional  lower  leaf  that  had  lost 
some  of  its  color,  but 
such  leaves  would  have 
had  to  be  discarded  in 
any  case.  But  what  was 
the  story  of  the  other 
field?  This  soil,  also 
fertilized,  had  the  iden¬ 
tical  pH  value,  7.4,  but 
it  was  extremely  lack¬ 
ing  in  organic  matter, 
and  had  in  the  recent 
past  received  little  or 
no  manure.  In  this  field 
one  had  to  hunt  in  or¬ 
der  to  find  even  a  few 
spinach  plants  on  which 
most  of  the  leaves  had 
not  turned  yellow.  When 
dark  gree  n,  vigorous 
plants  were  found,  a 
test  of  the  soil  imme¬ 
diately  around  their 
roots  showed  that  it 
was  still  acid,  doubtless 
due  to  uneven  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  lime,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  par¬ 
ticular  spots  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  as  much  as  the 
remainder  of  the  field. 

What  did  this  mean?  In 
this  particular  case  the 
yellow  color,  or  chloro¬ 
sis,  of  the  spinach  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  a 
lack  of  available  man¬ 
ganese  in  the  soil.  The 
reason  for  the  deficiency 
was  that  the  lime  had 
turned  the  trick  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  manganese  high¬ 
ly  insoluble.  This  was 
nothing  new,  for  Doc¬ 
tors  Hartwell  and  McLean  at  the  Rhode  Island  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  had  long  since  applied 
so  much  lime  to  a  soil  having  a  natural  pH  value 
of  4.3  to  4.5  that  it  did  the  same  thing  to  spinach, 
and  it  caused  a  serious  condition  in  beets  and  many 
other  plants.  This  was  prevented,  or  later  corrected, 
by  spraying  the  plants  several  times  with  a  solution 
of  a  manganese  salt. 

At  the  Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Station  similar 
results  from  over-liming  were  also  secured  by  Direc¬ 
tor  Johnson,  who  issued  timely  and  wise  advice 
when  he  cautioned  the  growers  of  spinach  in  the 
Norfolk,  Va.,  district  not  to  overdo  their  liming. 

But  how  about  the  Long  Island  grower— the  user 
of  much  manure — who  had  no  trouble  with  his  soil, 
notwithstanding  that  it  also  showed  a  pH  value  of 
7.4?  In  the  first  place  the  organic  matter  of  the 
manure  as  it  decays  doubtless  liberates  some  manga¬ 
nese  present  in  the  feeding  stuffs  from  which  the 
manure  was  formed.  Furthermore,  at  every  point 
in  the  soil  the  organic  matter  in  its. decay  sets  free, 
carbonic  acid,  as  wrell  as  organic  acids,  which  doubt¬ 
less  aided  the  plant  in  securing  the  small  amount  of 
manganese  that  was  absolutely  essential  to  health 
and  vigorous  growth.  The  soil  that  had  received 
large  quantities  of  organic  matter  was  also  better 
buffered  than  the  other. 

What  is  meant  by  the  reference  to  the  fact  that  a 
soil  is  well  or  poorly  buffered?  The  term  “chemical 
reaction”  used  in  connection  with  soils  has  reference 
to  whether  they  are  acid  (sour),  neutral,  or  alka¬ 
line  (sweet),  or  in  other  words  to  their  “pH  value,” 
as  expressed  in  modern  soil  phraseology.  Buffering 
substances  are  such  as  prevent  rapid  changes  in  the 
chemical  reaction. 

Within  plants,  as  well  as  in  soils,  there  are  chemi¬ 
cal  compounds  that  exercise  a  similar  regulatory 
function.  On  the  acid  side  normal  malate,  a  salt  of 
malic  acid  produced  by  the  plant  itself,  is  said  to 
be  the  main  buffer ;  whereas  on  the  alkaline  side 
aluminum  malate  and  certain  other,  as  yet  unknown, 
substances  exert  a  buffer  effect.  Without  this  regu¬ 
latory,  slowing-dovm,  or  buffering  action,  rapid 
changes  in  the  chemical  reaction  within  the  plant 
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would  result  in  its  serious  injury  or  destruction. 
Therefore  these  substances  with  high  buffering  ca¬ 
pacities  play  a  most  important  role  in  plant  life. 

A  method  for  determining  the  buffer  capacities  of 
soils,  proposed  by  the  Alabama  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  consists  of  adding  to  them  a  definite 
amount  of  an  acid  or  base  (the  opposite  of  acid)  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  determination  of  the  liydrogen-ion  con¬ 
centration  (pH  value),  after  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  for  establishment  of  complete  equilibrium  in 
the  chemical  reactions.  Methods  for  determining 
the  buffer  capacity  vary  as  to  the  kind  of  acid  or 
base  used  in  securing  equilibrium,  and  in  the  meth¬ 
ods  employed  for  determining  the  hydrogen-ion  (II- 
ion)  concentration,  or  pH  value. 

In  general,  soils  well  provided  with  organic  mat¬ 
ter  buffer  best.  These  are  followed  by  clays,  and 
finally  by  sands,  which  have  a  notably  poor  buffer¬ 
ing  capacity.  It  is  held  that  the  protein  (a  nitrogen- 
containing  compound)  of  the  recently-produced  or¬ 
ganic  matter  of  upland  soils,  due  to  the  amino  acids 
and  other  products  formed  during  its  decomposition, 
many  of  which  have  a  very  complex  character,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  acid  silicates  (compounds  of  the  ele¬ 
ment  silicon)  of  clays,  cause  most  of  the  buffering 
effect  in  the  usual  soils  of  the  country. 

Acid  soils  have  a  greater  buffering  capacity 
against  bases  than  those  not  acid,  just  as  silicates 


containing  an  excess  of  such  bases  as  potassium, 
sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  are  the  best  buffers 
against  acid-reacting  substances.  Some  alumiuo  sili¬ 
cates  react  with  either  acids  or  bases,  thus  saving 
base  and  reducing  true  acidity.  In  this  respect  they 
act  much  like  the  amino  acids  and  other  protein 
degradation  products,  which  accounts  for  their  ideal 
buffering  capacity. 

Since  a  soil  that  is  poorly  buffered  is  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  injury  by  excessive  alkaline  or  acid  treatment 
than  one  that  is  not,  it  becomes  very  plain  why 
acid  sandy  soils  must  be  limed  with  moderation,  and 
preferably  on  the  “little  and  often”  basis,  rather 
than  heavily  and  at  less  frequent  intervals.  For  the 
same  reason  special  care  must  be  taken  in  the  use 
of  acid-reacting  fertilizers  not  to  continue  their  use 
too  long  without  resort  to  liming,  or  care  must  be 
taken  to  employ,  for  a  time  at  least,  fertilizers  that 
are  less  acid,  essentially  neutral,  or  even  alkaline 
in  their  effect. 

Many  a  complaint  has  been  made  by  farmers  about 
the  quality  of  the  fertilizers  they  have  used,  even 
when  they  have  possessed  the  highest  sort  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  The  sole  trouble  in  such  cases  has  usually 
been  that  the  farmer  did  not  know,  or  else  entirely 
neglected,  the  chemical  reaction  of  his  soil ;  for  had 
this  been  checked  occasionally,  and  lime  used  as 
needed,  loss  of,  or  serious  injury  to  his  crops  could 
have  been  avoided.  He  would  also  have  received  a 
full  equivalent  in  return  for  every  dollar  invested 
in  the  fertilizer. 

In  the  case  of  sandy  or  other  soils  that  have  be¬ 
come  infected  with  the  organism  that  causes  potato 
scab,  to  such  an  extent  that  acid  treatment  becomes 
necessary  for  its  control,  it  is  important  that  great 
care  be  taken  not  to  carry  it  too  far,  particularly  if 
the  soil  is  poorly  buffered.  My  attention  was  called 
not  long  ago  to  a  case  where  the  creation  of  acid 
conditions,  as  an  aid  in  the  avoidance  of  scab,  had 
been  grossly  overdone  by  the  application  of  so  much 
sulphur  that,  after  its  oxidation  to  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  soil,  it  had  created  such  a  high  degree  of 
acidity  that  it  caused  the  lower,  and  many  of  the 
higher,  leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  white.  The  entire 


field  of  potatoes  had  to  he  plowed  under  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  plants  to  withstand  the  high  degree 
of  acidity  that  had  been  created.  On  a  much  better 
buffered  soil  the  same  quantity  of  sulphur,  assum¬ 
ing  the  same  initial  chemical  reaction,  might  have 
been  about  the  right  quantity  to  apply. 

Because  of  the  lack  in  peat  soils  of  readily  de- 
composible  protein,  and  its  resulting  products,  hut 
possibly  more  particularly  because  of  a  serious  lack 
of  the  helpful  compound  silicates  that  are  present 
in  clays,  the  same  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid 
excessive  liming,  and  many  a  man  possessed  of  acid 
peat  soils  that  were  in  great  need  of  lime  has  found 
to  his  sorrow  that  even  a  good  thing  can  be  overdone. 


‘‘Live  at  Home”  in  the  Cumberlands 

We  are  all  talking  reconstruction,  the  live-at-home 
program,  co-operative  buying  and  marketing,  and 
carload  lots.  The  live-at-home  movement,  I  under¬ 
stand,  is  of  country- wide  scope,  but  surely  there  are 
few  regions  where  it  is  so  well  suited  to  the  people 
and  to  existing  conditions,  and  open  to  so  few  ob¬ 
jections,  as  here  in  the  Cumberlands  of  Tennessee. 
In  fact,  but  a  few  years  ago — a  generation  or  two  at 
most — it  was  the  practically  universal  rule  for  the 
little,  isolated  mountain  clearings  to  be  virtually 
self-sustaining,  even  to  furnishing  logs  for  the  cabin, 
wool  and  ilax  for  clothing,  homemade  bread-troughs, 
corn  brooms,  splint-seat  chairs,  gourd  dippers,  fiddles 
for  dance  music,  and  pine  knots  for  lights!  In  those 

days  the  importance  of 
the  protective  foods  was 
unknown ;  “hog  meat, 
shilled  beans  and  corn- 
pone”  were  considered  a 
g  o  o  d  a  n  d  sufficient 
mont  h-in-and-month  -  out 
ration,  and  miles  of 
blind  rocky  trail  and 
muddy  clay  road  sepa¬ 
rated  the  highlands 
from  “civilization.” 

Times  have  changed, 
and  among  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  our  Coun¬ 
ty  Agent  today  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  needs  of  the 
usual  large  mountain 
family,  are  two  cows, 
two  brood  sows,  at  least 
25  hens,  one  acre  of 
well-cultivated,  diversi¬ 
fied  garden,  with  a  suc- 
cession  of  plantings, 
which  in  this  climate 
will  insure  green  vege¬ 
tables,  without  protec¬ 
tion,  practically  a  1 1 
Winter;  fruit  trees  and 
a  berry  patch  ;  corn  for 
the  stock  and  for  corn 
bread  only,  as  potatoes 
and  “truck”  are  far  bet¬ 
ter  market  crops  on  this 
cool  plateau,  and  sor¬ 
ghum  or  a  hive  of  bees 
(usually  a  “bee-gum”), 
or  both,  to  help  provide 
sweets.  (One  of  our 
dear  neighbors  sent  me 
a  pint  jar  of  homemade 
molasses  for  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present,  and  it  was 
almost  as  good  as  honey  in  consistency,  color  and 
flavor  ! )  All  this  is  for  home  consumption,  of  course, 
although  there  may  be  some  pork  (fattened  on  for¬ 
est  acorns),  eggs  or  chickens  to  go  to  the  store.  Of 
course,  too,  not  nearly  every  family  begins  with  so 
much,  but  this  is  a  standard,  preached  in  season 
and  out  of  season.  The  family  that  has  only  one 
cow  is  encouraged  to  raise  a  heifer  calf ;  the  family 
that  has  none,  to  buy  or  barter  for  a  calf ;  those 
wholly  dependent  on  wild  blackberries  for  fruit,  to 
set  out  apple  trees  and  a  grapevine,  and  so  on. 

Now  for  the  necessary  purchases :  flour,  coffee, 
kerosene,  clothing,  school-books.  To  supply  the  lit¬ 
tle  ready  cash  indispensable  even  to  live-at-homers, 
contracts  are  being  signed  to  raise  certain  truck 
crops,  specified  varieties,  planted  at  a  specified  time, 
from  one-fourth  acre  to  one  acre  forming  a  “project.” 
Farm  loans,  where  needed,  help  to  provide  seed  and 
fertilizers,  and  detailed  instructions  are  forthcoming. 
Then  for  one  month,  trucks,  properly  manned,  are 
to  follow  the  main-traveled  roads  daily,  gather  up 
and  inspect  the  waiting  produce,  and  sell  it  in  car¬ 
load  lots  in  the  best  available  market.  Looking 
forward  to  1933,  all  who  will  and  can  are  advised 
to  set  out  strawberry  beds  under  similar  contracts. 

Such,  as  nearly  as  I  can  describe  it,  is  our  re¬ 
construction  program  in  the  face  of  another  year 
of  probable  continued  unemployment,  closed  mines, 
and  dormant  lumbering  business.  Now  hear  how  it 
is  backed  up.  Pig  and  poultry  clubs,  4-II  clubs,  gar¬ 
den  and  domestic-arts  contests,  are  being  generally 
organized.  Our  Home  Demonstration  Agent  is  giv¬ 
ing  every  woman  in  the  county,  as  far  as  such  a 
thing  is  possible,  a  chance  to  learn  modern  methods 
of  canning,  and  the  value  of  milk,  eggs  and  vege¬ 
tables — well-cooked,  varied,  abundant,  all-the-year- 
round  vegetables — in  her  family  dietary.  (To  my 
mind,  the  big  garden  is  the  best  single  feature 
scheduled,  because  everywhere  practicable,  and  in 
most  cases  a  revelation.)  Doctors  and  nurses  are 
stressing  the  same  kind  of  instruction,  and  every 
week  the  county  paper  carries  a  letter  of  agricul¬ 
tural  advice,  and  one  directed  toward  making  homes 
and  dooryards  more  healthful,  convenient  and  beau- 
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Lake  Above  Falls,  Ramapo,  Rockland  County,  New  York 
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tiful.  Even  the  younger  hoys  aiul  girls  have  a  part 
in  the  live -at-home  movement,  for  the  county  school 
superintendent  has  opened  a  campaign  to  induce 
every  child  in  the  county — children  of  well-to-do  as 
well  as  of  destitute  parents — to  earn  his  or  her  own 
school-books  during  the  Summer  vacation.  (The 
State  is  unable  to  furnish  even  pencils  and  scratch¬ 
pads.)  This  means  little  independent  children’s  pro¬ 
jects — caring  for  a  brood  of  chickens  or  a  “bee- 
gum,”  nursing  a  runt  pig  or  lamb,  picking,  and  can¬ 
ning  wild  berries.  Do  you  wonder  that  we  are  all 
a-tiptoe  with  interest,  watching  to  see  how  our 
plans  work  out?  d.  r.  g. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Tenn. 


The  April  Garden 

Ranking  among  the  choicest  of  all  annual  flowers 
asters  are  not,  unfortunately,  the  easiest  of  culture, 
for  they  are  subject  to  the  visitations  of  several  dis¬ 
eases  and  insect  pests,  any  of  which  may  cause  an 
appreciable  reduction  of  crop.  In  spite  of  this  they 
should  find  a  place  in  every  garden  scheme,  and 
every  grower  of  cut  flowers  for  market  should  de¬ 
vote  some  of  his  space  to  the  production  of  these 
blooms. 

China  asters  are  classified  into  many  types,  such 
as  Comet,  Giant  Branching,  Victoria,  etc.,  and  in 
each  type  is  to  be  found  a  wide  range  of  colors,  from 
purest  white  through  all  tones  of  pink  to  carmine 
reds  and  through  pale  blues  and  lavenders  to  dark 
blues  and  deep  purples.  There  are  no  real  yellow 
asters,  although  creamy-yellow  forms  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  merit  are  sometimes  offered  in  catalogs. 

For  very  early  work  asters  of  the  “Queen  of  the 
Market”  type  should  be  selected,  while  the  various 
branching  types  are  adapted  for  mid-season  and  late 
flowering.  Becoming  more  popular  each  year  are 
the  charming  single-flowered  asters,  and  these  also 
are  obtainable  in  many  different  colors.  Of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  introduction,  the  Californian  Sun¬ 
shine  types  have  quickly  received  recognition  as  one 
of  the  most  important  introductions  of  years,  and 
they  should  continue  to  gain  in  favor  as  they  become 
more  widely  known.  The  Californian  Sunshine 
asters  are  characterized  by  their  resemblance  to 
Anemone  Chrysanthemums,  having  a  central  disk 
of  quilled  petals  in  contrasting  color  to  the  ray 
petals  which  surround  it  and  being  of  an  airy  re¬ 
fined  appearance  and  quite  distinct  from  any  other 
type. 

Where  early  asters  are  required  they  should  be 
treated  as  half-hardy  annuals,  and  should  be  sown 
in  a  greenhouse  or  hotbed  some  six  or  eight  weeks 
before  they  are  to  be  planted  out  in  the  garden. 
They  must  not.  however,  be  grown  too  warm,  a 
night  temperature  of  50  degrees  being  ample,  nor 
must  they  be  permitted  to  receive  a  check  at  any 
stage.  For  this  latter  reason  better  results  may  be 
expected  if  the  seedlings  are  planted  out  in  frames 
rather  than  in  flats  or  pots  when  they  are  large 
enough  to  handle  comfortably.  After  all  danger 
from  late  frosts  has  passed  they  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  from  the  frames  to  the  garden. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  dried  and  warmed  some¬ 
what  in  the  Spring  (usually  about  the  third  week 
in  April  near  New  York)  asters  may  be  sown  direct¬ 
ly  in  the  open  ground  and  this  method  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  best  for  all  late  crops.  Successional  sowings 
should  be  made  until  the  first  of  June,  and  the 
later  sowings  will  provide  wonderful  cutting  ma¬ 
terial  until  the  coming  of  Fall  frosts.  In  the  gar¬ 
den  I  sow  in  rows  one  foot  apart,  allowing  twice 
that  distance  between  every  sixth  row,  but  where 
horse  cultivation  is  employed  a  more  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  of  room  must  of  necessity  be  made.  When  sow¬ 
ing  during  dry  spells  water  the  drills  well  before 
the  seed  is  sown.  This  practice  is  of  great  benefit 
in  assuring  an  even  and  reliable  germination. 

Bear  in  mind  -that  asters  are  gross  feeders  and 
only  by  supplying  liberal  amounts  of  manure  can 
long-stemmed  flowers  be  expected.  The  manure 
added  to  the  ground  before  planting  should  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  occasional  top-dressings  during  the 
growth  of  the  crop,  and  a  light  dressing  of  some 
quick-acting  nitrogenous  fertilizer  is  especially  help¬ 
ful  if  the  plants  seem  to  be  standing  still  at  any 
period.  Also  of  great  importance  is  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  rooting  medium,  and  land  upon 
which  asters  are  to  be  grown  should  always  be  well 
tilled;  while  frequent  surface  cultivation  during 
the  growing  season  should  also  receive  attention. 
Asters  appreciate  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  soil, 
and  for  this  reason  they  are  usually  benefited  by  the 
application  of  lime  at  some  time  prior  to  sowing  or 
planting.  Lime  must  not.  of  course,  be  applied  at 
the  same  time  as  manure. 

When  the  young  plants  commence  to  crowd  each 
other  they  should  be  thinned  out  so  that  they  stand 
six  or  eight  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  I  find  that  it 
pays  to  afford  them  some  support  and  the  simplest 
way  of  providing  this  seems  to  be  to  place  sticks  at 
either  side  of  the  row  at  both  ends  and  at  suitable 
intervals  in  between  and  then  run  a  string  along 
each  side  of  the  row. 

Aster  yellows  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  dis¬ 
eases  of  this  crop.  It  can  be  recognized  by  the  pale 
yellow  appearance  of  the  foliage  and  by  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  size  of  the  leaves  of  affected  plants  as 
compared  with  those  of  normal  growth.  It  usually 
becomes  apparent  about  the  time  the  buds  form,  and 
every  plant  so  affected  should  be  immediately  pulled 
up  and  burned,  for  there  is  no  known  cure.  We  do 
know  that  it  is  attributable  to  one  of  the  so-called 
virus  diseases  and  is  transmissible  through  insect 
agency,  and  we  also  know  that  asters  surrounded  in 
the  early  stages  by  four-foot  high  fine  screening  do 
not  suffer  from  the  ravages  of  this  disease,  but  such 
a  method  is  not  economically  practicable  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases.  It  is  wise  to  change  the  ground 
upon  which  the  aster  crop  is  grown  each  year. 

Another  disease  which  sometimes  causes  serious 
loss  in  the  aster  crop  is  a  wilt  or  stem  rot  which 
brings  about  an  utter  collapse  of  the  entire  plant, 
usually  after  it  has  attained  considerable  size.  Good 


cultivation  and  a  well-drained  soil  at  all  stages  of 
growth  is  the  best  preventive. 

Sometimes  rust  causes  trouble,  and  this  can  be 
recognized  by  the  presence  of  orange-colored  pus¬ 
tules  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves.  Spraying 
with  a  good  fungicide  upon  the  first  appearance  of 
this  disease  is  recommended. 

Of  the  insect  foes  of  the  aster  the  large  black, 
soft-bodied  creature  known  as  the  aster  beetle  is 
widely  spread  and  causes  much  loss  by  eating  the 
buds  and  flowers.  Fortunately  its  season  is  short, 
the  pest  only  being  active  for  about  three  weeks, 
and  so  late-sown  crops  do  not  suffer  from  its  depre¬ 
dations.  Hand-picking  is  the  most  effective  remedy. 

Much  planting  can  receive  attention  during  the 
present  month.  Choose  periods  when  the  ground  is 
in  a  really  workable  condition  (that  is.  dry  enough 
not  to  stick  to  the  tools  used)  for  performing  plant¬ 
ing  operations  and,  whatever  one  may  be  planting, 
be  it  a  large  tree  or  a  small  herbaceous  plant,  see 
that  the  hole  in  which  it  is  to  be  set  is  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  roots  when  carefully  spread 
out  without  danger  of  cramping.  All  damaged  roots 
should  be  carefully  trimmed  with  a  knife  before  the 
tree  or  plant  is  set  in  position,  and  care  should  be 
exercised  to  see  that  the  roots  are  not  exposed  to 
the  air  and  light  for  any  lengthy  period  from  the 
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time  they  are  dug  until  they  are  replanted,  for  un¬ 
less  this  is  attended  to  the  fine  root-hairs  will  be 
destroyed,  and  the  plant  will  receive  a  severe  check 
from  which  it  will  take  an  appreciable  time  to 
recover. 

Do  not  let  manure  come  in  direct  contact  with  the 
roots,  but  shake  good  earth  about  them  and  tread 
this  firmly  as  the  filling  of  the  hole  proceeds.  After 
planting  water  thoroughly  to  settle  the  soil  about  the 
roots,  and  if  there  is  any  danger  of  disturbance  by 
high  winds  tie  securely  to  a  suitable  stake. 

Where  new  lawns  are  to  be  made  the  preparatory 
work  should  be  got  under  way  just  as  soon  as  con¬ 
ditions  permit.  Only  in  well-drained,  thoroughly 
prepared  soil  can  good  grass  be  expected  to  succeed, 
so  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  secure  these  desired 
conditions.  Established  lawns  will  benefit  greatly 
from  a  slow  rolling  with  a  moderately  heavy  roller, 
first  rolling  up  and  down  the  area  and  then  across 
at  right  angles  to  the  first  rolling.  Rolling  must 
not  be  attempted  if  the  lawn  is  in  a  sticky-wet  con¬ 
dition.  Fertilizer  in  some  form  or  other  should  be 
applied  if  this  has  not  already  received  attention. 
Pulverized  sheep  manure  is  excellent  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  if  clover  is  not  objected  to  in  the  turf 
bonemeal  may  also  be  used  with  exceedingly  satis¬ 
factory  results.  Where  bad  or  worn  patches  occur 
in  the  lawn  thejr  may  be  rejuvenated  by  lightly 
forking  over  and  reseeding  at  this  time. 

The  rock  garden  should  receive  attention  in  the 
matter  of  top-dressing  at  this  time.  A  special  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  prepared  consisting  of  good  top  soil, 
sand  and  humus,  to  which  some  stone  chippings  and 
a  little  bonemeal  may  be  added.  The  soil  and  humus 
should  be  in  about  equal  proportions.  The  quantity 
of  sand  required  to  make  the  whole  friable  will  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  the  type  of  soil  used,  but  will 
usually  be  about  half  in  bulk  the  amount  of  soil  re¬ 
quired.  For  those  plants  definitely  known  to  re¬ 
quire  acid  soil  conditions  (as  Epigiea  repens,  Short ia 
galacifolia,  etc.)  peat  moss  may  be  substituted  for 
part  or  all  of  the  humus  in  the  above  mixture,  while 
known  lime-lovers  (as  Leontopodium  alpinum.  Di- 
anthus,  etc.)  will  benefit  if  limestone  chippings  are 
used. 

When  top-dressing  remove  a  little  of  the  old  sur¬ 
face  soil  with  a  hand-fork,  and  replace  with  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  mixture,  packing  it  well  about  the 
crowns  of  the  plants  treated  in  this  way  and  “layer¬ 
ing”  any  straggly  shoots  so  that  their  stems  will 
root  below  the  surface  and  take  a  new  lease  upon 
life. 

Seeds  of  hardy  annuals  may  be  sown  in  the  open 


ground  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
those  early-sown  annuals  which  are  now  crowding 
each  other  in  the  seed  boxes  may  be  transplanted 
into  hotbeds  or  cold  frames  (according  to  kind)  al¬ 
lowing  a  distance  of  about  two  inches  between  the 
plants. 

Herbaceous  borders  and  rose  beds  will  benefit 
greatly  if  some  old  rotted  manure  and  a  dressing  of 
bonemeal  is  lightly  forked  in  at  this  time,  taking 
care  not  to  disturb  unduly  the  root  systems,  and  be¬ 
ing  particularly  careful  when  working  among  the 
perennials  that  late-appearing  subjects,  as  Platy- 
codons,  Hibiscus  and  Eupatorium  eoelestinum  are 
not  forked  up. 

All  those  Spring-bedded  subjects  which  have  been 
wintered  in  cold  frames  may  be  planted  in  their 
flowering  quarters  after  being  hardened  off  for  a 
few  days  by  having  the  sash  completely  removed. 
Included  in  this  category  are  pansies,  forget-me-nots, 
English  daisies  and  Polyanthus. 

Privet  and  box  hedges  may  be  trimmed  into  shape 
as  soon  as  growth  starts. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  routine  work  of  getting 
the  garden  into  the  stride  of  another  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing  season,  almost  any  new  constructional  work 
can  be  successfully  undertaken  at  this  time  and  no 
better  season  is  available  for  the  laying  out  of  new 
drives  and  pathways,  the  building  of  formal  gardens 
and  rock-gardens  or  for  the  construction  of  tennis 
courts,  than  the  present.  t.  ii.  everett,  n.  d.  ii. 


A  Lesson  of  Far-reaching  Significance 

M  hen  one  time  at  a  large  gathering  of  Holstein 
breeders  a  speaker  urged  that  it  would  be  well  to 
fix  attention  in  breeding  on  raising  the  butterfat 
content  in  the  milk  a  leading  official  replied :  “That 
is  not  to  be  hoped  for.  For  200  years  the  line  of  op- 
er  at  ions  has  been  lo  increase  milk  production  on  a 
3  per  cent  butterfat  basis.  It  is  useless  to  think  of 
changing  quality  of  the  milk.” 

Less  than  25  years  have  passed,  and  now  we  have 
the  record  of  109  herds  in  30  States,  a  total  of  3, OSS 
head,  which  in  one  year  produced  1.517,000  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  Two  of  these  herds  are  in  Maine,  and 
one  in  the  hands  of  a  young  man,  Harold  .1.  Shaw, 
of  Sanford,  who,  after  three  or  four  years’  service 
as  County  Agent,  retired  in  order  that  lie  might  work 
out  the  problem  on  his  own  farm.  During  the  years 
he  has  built  up  a  herd  of  31  purebred  Holsteins 
with  an  average  of  413.5  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

Another  herd  is  that  at  Round  Top  Farms,  Dama- 
riscotta,  where  in  one  year  the  butterfat  produced 
was  471.9  lbs.  per  cow.  The  chief  value  of  this  store 
lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  arbitrary  wall  fixed 
beyond  which  breeders  with  a  large  vision  cannot 
pass. 

Having  through  the  many  years  fixed  the  purpose 
to  produce  milk  in  large  quantities,  there  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  evidence  that  live  breeders  are  steadily 
raising  the  quality  of  that  milk,  thereby  confirming 
the  lesson  that  the  objective  controls  the  subjective, 
and  that  the  limit  of  production  and  quality  in  the 
product  is  after  all  to  be  dominated  by  the  owner 
and  caretaker. 

If  this  imposes  another  burden  it  is  one  which  will 
well  compensate  any  man  both  in  volume  of  product, 
and  in  character  of  the  same.  Individual  cows  have 
passed  the  31,000-lb.  yield,  and  this  has  given  almost 
1.400  lbs.  of  butterfat,  hinting  at  further  possibilities 
to  him  who  is  able  to  grasp  all  details  and  enter  into 
full  partnership  with  his  cows.  In  the  figures  here 
given  there  must  be  inspiration  for  every  live  breed¬ 
er  of  this  noble  family  of  animals. 

Androscoggin  Co.,  Ale.  g.  m.  twitci-iell. 


Pruning  and  Training  Grapes 

I  have  several  four-year-old  grapevines  that  have 
been  started  fan  system.  I  like  the  Kniftin  single¬ 
stem,  four-cane  system  better,  and  want  to  change 
them  to  that  way.  Is  it  necessary  to  start  the  new 
trunk  cane  for  upper  wire  below  tin*  lower  canes  or 
arms?  Can  I  extend  the  main  trunk  right  on  up, 
and  let  the  lower  two  canes  branch  out  of  the  same 
trunk?  G  T 

New  Jersey. 

The  grape  is  pruned  to  limit  or  increase  the  size 
of  the  crop.  This  is  pruning  proper.  Now  if,  in 
addition,  grapes  are  pruned  to  make  well-propor¬ 
tioned  plants,  with  the  various  parts  so  disposed 
that  the  vines  are  manageable  to  the  highest  degree, 
the  problem  of  training  is  introduced.  Under  the 
term  “manageable”  there  are  introduced  several  con¬ 
siderations.  A  vine  is  manageable  when  it  occupies 
no  more  of  the  trellis  space  than  is  alloted  to  if. 
In  short  if  the  vines  are  well  spaced,  each  vine 
should  occupy  on  the  trellis  only  its  share  of  that 
space.  Any  method  of  training  that  will  not  admit 
of  this  in  the  highest  degree  is  not  a  good  method 
of  training  for  that  particular  variety.  Hence  the 
variety  grown,  in  a  great  measure,  should  determine 
the  training  method. 

The  kind  of  training  may  or  may  not  facilitate 
pruning,  tying,  spraying  and  harvesting.  And  ob¬ 
viously  these  are  of  great  economic  importance  to 
the  commercial  grower.  The  type  of  training  largely 
determines  the  degree  of  exposure  to  direct  sunlight, 
both  of  leaf  and  fruit.  Certainly  these  are  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  greatest  value.  All  of  these  are  quite 
independent  of  the  degree  of  pruning,  which,  as  was 
mentioned  in  the  beginning,  is  largely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  proportioning  the  number  of  fruit  buds  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  root  system,  and  conversely 
to  provide  sufficient  leaf  to  grow  ample  roots. 

In  some  climates  it  is  fatal  to  expose  the  develop¬ 
ing  fruit  to  full  sunlight.  Certain  training  methods 
so  dispose  the  fruit  that  it  is  well  protected  from 
sunscald,  while  others  would  be  ruinous  to  the 
crop.  Yet  in  either  case  the  degree  of  pruning  might 
be  almost  identical.  Some  methods  of  training  per¬ 
mit  of  much  greater  leeway  in  the  degree  of  pruning 
than  others.  Some  methods  make  possible  a  wider 
choice  of  fruit  canes,  and  provision  for  succeeding 
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years  than  others.  Some  training  meth¬ 
ods  allow  the  canes  to  be  more  iirmly 
held  to  the  trellis  wires  than  others.  And 
in  sections  subject  to  high  winds  during 
the  growing  season,  this  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  matter.  Whatever  the  method 
of  training,  that  is  the  best  which  tits  the 
variety  grown. 

Fortunately  most  of  our  leading  com¬ 
mercial  varieties  can  be  grown  on  one  of 
several  methods.  On  the  other  hand  some 
of  them  are  adaptable  to  but  one  of  two 
methods  of  training.  The  two  most  im¬ 
portant  commercial  varieties,  Concord 
and  Niagara,  have  been  found  to  accom¬ 
modate  themselves  best  to  one  of  the 
Kniffen  types  of  training.  In  general  va¬ 
rieties  of  American  grapes  grade  into 
three  groups  according  to  the  general  di¬ 
rection  their  developing  shoots  assume. 
First,  those  which  take  an  upright  direc¬ 
tion,  second  that  grow  obliquely,  and 
third,  those  that  droop.  Concord,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Niagara  and  Worden  belong  to  the 
latter  group. 

The  next  consideration  that  should  de¬ 
termine  the  training  method  to  he  em¬ 
ployed,  is  the  vigor  of  (lie  variety.  Weak 
growing  sorts,  irrespective  of  the  degree 
of  pruning,  are  more  adapted  to  certain 
methods  than  others.  While  vigorous 
sorts  should  be  trained  so  that  the  greater 
amount  of  cane  and  leaf  may  be  best  dis¬ 
posed  on  the  trellis  wires.  Hence  the 
four  varieties  mentioned  because  they  de¬ 
velop  drooping  shoots,  and  because  they 
are  vigorous  are  best  trained  on  the  Knif¬ 
fen  types ;  single-stem  four  cane,  single¬ 
stem  two  cane,  or  the  umbrella  type. 
Over  a  period  of  22  years  the  first  named 
has  produced  the  largest  quantity  of 
fruit. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  below  the 
point  on  the  trunk  where  the  canes  arise 
that  are  tied  to  the  lower  wire,  in  order 
to  secure  the  extension  of  the  trunk  that 
reaches  the  upper  wire.  Many  vines  30 
or  more  years  of  age,  trained  to  other 
methods  in  which  the  trunks  are  but  a 
foot  or  two  in  length  have  been  recon¬ 
structed  through  running  canes  to  the  up¬ 
per  wire  from  the  heads  of  the  old  trunks. 
The  Kniffen  training  methods  are  more 
adaptable  for  changing  conditions,  that 
are  sometimes  difficult  to  meet,  than  any 
other.  F.  E.  G. 


Fertilizing  Strawberries 

I  noticed  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  ex¬ 
perience  in  using  nitrates  on  strawberries, 
and,  since  I  have  used  considerable  ni¬ 
trates  both  on  strawberries  and  other 
small  fruit,  my  experience  might  be  of 
interest. 

I  grow  my  berries  in  matted  rows  all 
the  time,  and,  as  we  all  know  it  takes  a 
lot  of  plant  food  to  produce  good  crops 
under  those  conditions,  my  plan  was  al¬ 
ways  to  use  a  good  application  of  nitrates 
mostly  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  during  the  early  months  of  the 
season,  when  setting  a  new  field.  Then 
later  in  the  season  I  like  to  apply  a 
generous  application  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phorous,  as  I  have  found  that  this  helps 
to  make  larger  and  stronger  bud  or 
hearts  for  the  coming  year’s  crop.  Then 
again  my  practice  was  to  use  another 
lighter  application  of  a  complete  fertilizer 
in  the  Spring. 

As  to  burning  the  plants  so  far  I  have 
never  had  any  trouble  at  all  with  straw¬ 
berries  although  I  did  burn  some  young 
raspberry  plants  with  too  strong  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  muriate  of  potash,  by  applying 
it  one  morning  before  the  plants  were 
well  dried.  I  always  aim  to  sow  the  ni¬ 
trates  in  the  afternoon  and  if  possible 
pick  a  clear  day  so  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  rain  the  next  day.  I  sow  the 
fertilizer  all  over  the  rows,  and,  although 
I  have  examined  the  plants  several  times 
afterwards  when  put  on  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  mentioned  I  have  never  seen  any 
burn.  On  one  part  of  a  tomato  field  ni¬ 
trate  had  been  applied  in  the  day,  with 
several  hours  of  sun.  Care  was  taken  in 
both  cases  not  to  get  any  on  the  plants. 
On  the  rest  of  the  field  it  was  applied 
just  before  a  rain,  and  the  splash  of  the 
dissolved  nitrates  nearly  killed  all  of  the 
plants  in  the  last  application. 

For  the  berry-grower  who  has  difficulty 
in  getting  straw  to  mulch  his  plants  in 
the  Winter,  my  plan  might  help.  When 
I  lay  my  field  by  some  time  in  September 
depending  on  the  season  I  sow  oats  real 
thick  all  over  the  ground  also  putting  on 
my  Fall  fertilizer  at  that  time,  most 
seasons  these  oats  make  a  wonderful 
Fall  growth  and  cover  the  plants 
after  the  first  freeze.  By  Spring  they 
are  down  among  the  plants  and  help  to 
keep  them  clean,  and  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  observe  do  not  hurt  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  L.  G.  zinn. 

Barbour  Co.,  W.  Ya. 


Tuberous-rooted  Begonias 

If  you  want  tuberous-rooted  Begonias 
for  the  shaded  border  this  Summer,  the 


first  part  of  April  is  a  good  time  to  start 
the  tubers  into  growth.  Plant  the  tubers 
in  flats  or  pots  of  peat,  covering  them 
lightly,  and  water  sparingly  until  growth 
has  started.  When  two  inches  of  growth 
has  been  made,  pot  them  up,  one  plant 
to  a  3-in.  or  other  small  pot,  and  they 
will  be  ready  for  outdoor  planting  by  the 
last  of  May.  In  their  permanent  quarters, 
they  should  be  given  a  soil  rich  in 
thoroughly  rotted  manure  and  should  not 
suffer  for  moisture  at  any  time.  The 
tubers  may  be  lifted  at  the  approach  of 
heavy  frost,  dried  off,  and  stored  over 
Winter  in  a  frost-proof  room. 

Michigan  ■  t  c.  w.  wood. 


Propagating  Anemone 
Japonica 

Extending  the  remarks  on  page  311  re¬ 
garding  (he  propagation  of  Japanese 
Anemones,  may  I  add  a  few  notes  from 
personal  experience  which  may  help 
others  interested  in  these  fine  plants? 
Named  varieties,  such  as  the  lovely 
Whirlwind,  Queen  Charlotte  and  others, 
will  not  come  true  from  seeds,  so  seedage 
is  useless  except  in  obtaining  new  varie¬ 
ties.  Division  may,  as  the  editor  suggests, 
be  used  to  propagate  the  named  kinds, 
and  it  is  to  be  recommended  where  a 
few  plants  are  wanted,  but  it  is  far  too 
slow  for  commercial  growers. 

If  a  large  number  of  plants  are  needed, 
root  cuttings  should  be  used.  And  this 
method,  once  understood,  is  just  as  easy 
as  division.  This  plan  may  be  followed 
in  greenhouse  in  Winter  or  in  an  outdoor 
frame  in  Spring.  Assuming  that  the  in¬ 
quirer  is  interested  in  Spring  propagation, 
frame  culture  will  be  discussed  here. 

Lift  the  clumps  before  growth  starts, 
and  cut  all  fleshy  roots  in  %-inch  lengths. 
If  stock  is  scarce  and  a  large  number  of 
plants  are  needed,  even  the  small  roots 
may  be  used,  but  they  should  be  cut 
about  two  inches  long,  as  the  eyes  are 
usualy  farther  apart  on  the  fibrous  roots. 
These  root  cuttings  should  then  be  spread 
out  evenly  in  a  protected  frame  and 
covered  with  about  an  inch  of  soil. 
Growth  will  start  at  once,  and  the  plants 
should  be  ready  for  the  field  in  about 
six  weeks.  Culture  after  that  point  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  given  the 
plants  in  the  hardy  border.  c.  w.wood 

Michigan. 


Brassington  Cherry 

I  note  what  Mr.  H.  R.  says  about 
that  cherry.  My  experience  is  different 
from  his.  I  had  17  trees  of  it,  I  got  direct 
from  the  introducer  here  in  northern 
Ohio  and  what  history  I  have  of  it  I  got 
direct  from  Mr.  Call,  who  first  sent  out 
the  trees. 

On  my  fruit  farm  I  had  many  kinds 
of  sweet  and  sour  cherries.  Brassington 
has  several  characteristics  of  growth 
that  no  Dukes  or  Morcllo  has.  The  tree 
is  an  upright,  grows  no  horizontal 
branches.  The  stem  of  the  cherry  is  much 
shorter  than  any  other  sour  cherry.  It 
never  bleeds  a  drop  when  picked  without 
stems  and  it  is  the  most  wonderful 
bearer  I  have  ever  seen.  The  quality  is 
best  of  all  sours,  much  like  the  Baldwin, 
but  a  much  earlier  bearer  when  in  bloom 
it  beats  any  for  flowers  I  know.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  cross  of  Duke  and 
Invelles.  1  am  past  SO,  and  if  I  were 
young  man  again  I  would  set  a  cherry 
orchard  and  all  the  sours  would  be 
Brassingtons.  isaiah  lower. 

Ohio. 


Cleaning  up  a  Purple  Cane 
Plantation 

I  have  just  moved  on  a  place  which 
has  a  good  sized  patch  of  Columbian 
raspberries.  They  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  wild  for  quite  a  while  until  they  are 
a  regular  thicket,  growing  almost  as  close 
as  grass.  Can  anything  be  done  to  make 
them  worth  anything  this  year? 

Pulaski,  N.  Y.  w.  j.  M. 

You  will  be  able  to  handle  the  situation 
if  you  are  willing  to  wade  in  vigorously  at 
the  job.  What  has  happened  is  that  the 
canes  have  made  vigorous  growth  and 
have  rooted  at  the  tips.  It  will  be  a 
pretty  mess  to  untangle,  but  you  can  do 
it.  First  of  all,  cut  off  the  rooted  tips, 
say  18  inches  from  the  ground,  then  cut 
back  the  old  plants  to  a  height  of  about 
24  to  30  inches  and  shorten  in  the  later¬ 
als  to  six  to  15  inches.  As  soon  as  the 
ground  opens  up,  you  will  be  able  to  dig 


the  rooted  tips  and  handle  them  by  the 
portion  of  the  cane  which  you  have  left 
attached.  These  you  can  transplant  for  a 
new  bed  or  dispose  of  as  you  wish. 

H.  B.  T. 


A  Hundred  Years  Ago 

The  following  news  item  was  printed 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  da.ted 
April  7,  1832: 

A  body  of  fine-looking  men,  about  30 
in  number,  arrived  in  Frederick,  Md., 
'Wednesday  from  Boston,  via  Baltimore 
and  the  railroad,  on  their  -way  to  the 
Oregon  Territory.  They  are  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  and 
are  fully  equipped  for  the  hazardous  en¬ 
terprise,  being  well  armed  with  rifles, 
axes,  etc.  The  baggage  is  contained  in 
three  wagons  which  can  be  promptly  con¬ 
verted  into  batteaux  for  the  passage  of 
rivers.  Their  tents  were  pitched  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  depot. 


Third  Annual  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Coast  to  Coast 
Tour 

The  tentative  plan  of  the  Coast  to 
Coast  tour  well  be  slightly  modified  in 
the  literature  which  will  be  ready  in  a 
few  days.  The  date  is  August  11th,  1932 
and  the  schedule  will  take  in  a  side  of 
Glacier  Park  that  we  have  not  visited — 
Lake  MacDonald  and  Logan  Pass.  We 
shall  visit  Mt.  Baker,  National  Forest, 
which  is  a  region  of  imposing  scenic 
grandeur ;  also  Yellowstone  National 
Park  with  its  marvellous  phenomenal 
wonders  and  beauties.  We  shall  have 
three  days  there  to  take  in  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  points  of  interest.  The 
geysers  in  this  Park  are  world-famed. 

There  will  be  sightseeing  trips  in 
Detroit,  St.  Paul,  Spokane,  Portland, 
Seattle,  Denver,  Colorado  Springs, 
Omaha,  Chicago,  and  a  tour  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  a  fitting  end  to  the  trip  for  this 
George  Washington  bicentennial  year, 
and  back  in  New  York  in  ample  time  to 
catch  trains  for  up-State  and  New 
England. 

This  is  a  brief  outline,  details  to  be 
given  later  with  day  of  return  when  the 
itineraries  are  ready.  You  will  have  no 
worry  about  your  baggage  or  trains.  The 
train  is  your  hotel,  and  reliable  porters 
will  look  after  your  baggage  and  your 
comfort,  and  you  will  be  happy  and 
pleased.  We  assure  you  a  good  time,  and 
a  fine  view  of  the  United  States  from 
Coast  to  Coast. 
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HARDY  FLOWER  PLANTS 

That  Will  Bloom  This  Year 

Canterbury  Bells.  Foxgloves.  Phlox,  Lupines,  Del¬ 
phiniums,  Columbines  and  259  others.  Also  Pansies, 
Snapdragons.  Zinnias  Petunias,  and  other  Annual 
Flowers;  Roses,  Shrubs.  Prices  very  reasonable. 
Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  PLANTS 

At  Surprisingly  LOW  PRICES 
STRAWBERRIES: — Dunlap,  Premier,  Mastodon,  Aid- 
rich,  Glen  Mary,  S.  L.  Champion. 

RASPBERRIES: — Cuthbert,  Plum  Farmer,  Columbian, 
Royal  Purple,  New  Giant  Latham,  Chief,  Viking, 
Lloyd  George. 

BLACKBERRIES: — Snyder,  Eldorado,  Lucretia  Dew¬ 
berry. 

GRAPES: — Portland,  Ontario,  Fredonia. 

Fruiting  Size  Rhubarb;  Horse  Radish  Roots:  Holt’* 
Mammoth  Sage. 

Perennial  Phlox;  Gladiolus;  Dahlias  and  House  Plants. 
Berry  Crates  and  Baskets. 

Also  all  other  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock.  Submit 
your  list  for  lowest  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

L.  J.  FARMER  Box  251  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


jr  b  asketSo**  crate 


The  Berlin 
Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEYED'.’ 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices  and 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW/ 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


MASTODON 


MASTODON 


WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

50,  65c;  100,  $1.00  Postpaid.  1000,  $7.00. 
CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry, 
i  iants.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish'  Roots. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  R.  4  VINELAND,  N.  «T. 

EVERBEARING 

,nn  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

postpaid.  500,  S3.50;  1000,  $7.00:  5.000. 
inn:P®.o°iLectcn?Xemier'  Bitmap  and  Lupton  500,  $2.00: 

$16.25.  Big  Joe  and  Win.  Belt*  500, 
$2.00;  1000,  $4.00;  5000,  $18.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  p.  D.  Salisbury,  Md. 


WAR.  _ 

Fr^ly11 £nS^-££S3,  Northern* giowm-*^*8  Sea"“' 

Strawberry  Plants 

Postage  paid.  Jas.  M.  Britton  Chepanhet,  R.  I. 

BERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Raspberry,  Strawberry.  Blackberry,  Grape,  Wineberrv 
Loganberry  plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish,’ 
t  abbage,  1  omato.  Celery,  and  other  vegetable  plants 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants,  heaviest  yield- 
er  of  all  varieties  in  Pennsylvania. 
100  plants,  $1.00  postpaid;  1000 — 

E.  A.  GOODNOW,  Millington,  Mass. 


Aberdeen 

$5.50,  5000— $25.00. 


STATE  CERTIFIED— Two  year  old  Latham  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants— Grade  No.  l,  $2.95  per  hundred. 
,JoKi<2No'  2,’  $2;00,per  hundred.  Snyder  Blackberries, 
82.50  per  hundred.  C.  H.  SHANTLET,  Bennington,  Vt! 

Spring  Grown  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

now  ready  for  Prompt  Shipment,  Early  Jersey  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  CopenhaVn  Market  and 
Danish  Baldhead  grown  in  open  field  from  certified 
Seed.  One  Dollar  per  thousand,  $4.50  for  5,000,  charges 
collect.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower,  $3.00  per  thou¬ 
sand.  charges  collect.  Booking  orders  for  Field  Grown 
Tomato  1  iants.  Ask  for  price  oil  iarge  quantities. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS, _ Franklin,  Virginia. 

FROSTPROOF 

CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

All  varieties  $  1 .00  thousand.  Tomato  and  Improved 
Certified  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants— $1.60  thousand. 
Peppers  $2,00  thou.  Coleman  Plant  Farms,  'J'ifton,  Ga. 

Open  field  grown  from  certified 
seed— Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best, 
„  ,  ...  Baltimore,  J.  T.D.,  500—  J5c;  1000 

—$1.00.  Ruby  King,  California  Wonder  Pepper  Plants, 
500— $1.25;  1000— $2.00.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival 
SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  COMPANY,  Pembroke,  Ga. 

Tomato  Plants  »  » S22 

,  ,  plants,  well  rooted, 

hand  selected  and  carefully  packed  in  damp  moss 
Greater  Baltimore,  Marglobe  and  Bonnie  Best.  By  express 
$1.50  per  1000,  any  quantity.  Prompt  shipments  and  first 
class  plants  guaranteed.  P.  D.  FULWOOO.  Tifton,  Ga. 

Bermuda  Onion  Plants 

oOc,  500-8 5 o,  1000-$1.50.  Transplanted  Tomato:  50-60v. 
100-$1.00.  Catalog.  PORT  MELEINGER,  North  Lima,  O. 

FROST:  DISEASE  proof  cabbage  plants,  six  leading 
varieties.  $1.56-1000;  500-$l.00,  prepaid.  $1.00-1000 

express.  Tomato,  Celery,  Beet,  Broccoli,  Pepper, 
Lettuce,  Potato.  May-Jiuie  delivery  prices  on  request 

Maple  Grove  Farms,  Franklin,  Va. 


Tomato  Plants  seed— Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best, 


CABBAGE,  Tomato  plants,  dozen  leading  varieties. 

Open  field  grown  hardy  disease  proof,  500- $125- 
1 000- $  1 .75,  prepaid.  Express  $1.25-1000.  Peppers! 
Celery.  Egg,  Potato  plants.  May -June  Delivery  prices 
on  request.  J.  T.  Councill  &  Sons,  Franklin,  Va. 


Two  Year  Washington  Asparagus  Roots 

First  size,  $1.50-100:  $7.00-1000.  Second  size,  $1-100- 
$5-1000.  Whole  Rhubarb  roots,  75c  doz.  $3.50-100; 
$18-1000.  Mastodon  Strawberry  plants,  $1.50-100: 
$7.50  per  1000.  Doz.  and  100  lots  postpaid.  Express 
collect  1000  lots.  WlARREN  SHINN,  Woodbury, 
New  Jersey,  Root  Specialist. 


HORSE  RADISH  SETS 

For  planting.  Very  scarce  this  Spring.  Have  50,000  for 
sale.  Prices  Quoted.  Warren  Shinn  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


CLT’H  fADAI  West  Branch  Valley  Sweepstakes— 
>3L,Eilr  V/IUTIT  Germination  81)  to  90,  $1.50  per 
bushel,  bag  free.  WILLIAM  LOSCH,  Jersey  $jbore.  Pa. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  Certified  Seed  Potatoes. 

Geo.  Metyienbacher  -  -  Wayland,  N.  Y. 


4  yrs.— 100  postpaid,  $5.  Ever- 


BlUC  Baby  SpriICC  greens  and  Nursery  Slock. 
Send  for  catalog.  CASSEL  NURSERY  -  Mantua,  Ohio 


D/1  Y  \mr\F\  n  *s  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna- 
DUA  mental.  Well  rooted  plants.  $1.20 

dozen,  delivered.  MAX  NURSERY  -  Mineral,  Virginia 


JIT  MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES— 4  6  ft..  $1.25. 
IW  $10  00  per  100.  ZERt  ASS  NURSERIES.  Inc..  Dansville.  M,  Y. 


ROCK  GARDEN  PLANTS 

18  kinds  hardy  dwarfs  $3.00.  Sedum  (Stonecrop)  20 
kinds  $4.50.  Sempervivum  (I-Ien-and-chicks)  14  kinds 
$3.00.  Labeled.  All  $10.00.  List  free. 

FRED  STRECKER,  508  St.  Paul  St.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


PLANTS— 20  Pansies  in  bud,  50c;  12  Verbenia,  25c;  12  Sal. 

via.  25c;  10  Rock  Garden  Plants,  50c;  15  Sweet  Wivels- 
field,  25c.  Cir.  F.  Vail  Hoevenbnrg,  Braiuard  Station.  V  y- 


EXTRA  Fine  Wilson  Black  Soy  Beans— 91 .00  per  bu. 

f.o.b.  Delmar,  Del.  EDWIN  BRICKERT,  Delmar,  Del. 


(j 

Write  for  circular  describing  our  seeds  from  varieties,  strains  and 
sources  recommended  by  experiment  station ;  also  triple  strength 
fertilizer,  and  chemicals  for  potato  scab  control,  seed  treating  and 
inoculating,  dusting  and  spraying.  They  help  you  save  money  and 
make  money.  Write  today. 

K.  C.  Livermore  Box  R  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS,  CABBAGE,  SWEET  CORN 


Our  ‘'Economy” 
and  “B”  grade 
seed  potatoes 
from  certified 
fields  yield  as 
well  but  cost  less 
—  only  45  cents 
to  60  cents  per 
bushel.  Write 
for  details. 
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SPECIAL  APRIL  BARGAINS 


Some  Orchard  History 


—  in  — 

TOWNSEND’S 

HIGH  GRADE 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  Prepay  Postage  and  Express  and  Give  Extra 
Plants  on  All  Orders. 


Order  Direct  From  This  Ado. 

100  230  1,000  5,000  10,000 

Premier,  or  Aberdeen..!  .90  $1.75  $4.50  $20.00  $37.50 

Big  Joe,  or  Lupton . 90  1.75  4.50  20.00  37.50 

Aroma,  or  Blakemore. .  .80  1.60  3.50  15.00  27.50 

Chesapeake,  or  Ford...  1.00  2.00  5.50  25.00  47.50 
Gandy,  or  Wm.  Belt...  .90  1.75  4.50  20.00  37.50 

MASTODON  Everbearing  1.50  3.00  8.00  37.50  70.00 

$1.00  to  $5.00  worth  of  Howard’s  “Supreme”  and 
•Tupiter  plants  The  Worlds  Best  Strawberries,  sent 

with  every  order,  of  $5.00  or  More.  We  will  give 
1,000,000  of  those  plants  in  order  to  introduce  them 
in  to  as  many  Gardens  as  possible  This  season. 
Don't  fail  to  get  some  of  these  plants  this  season. 
Send  order  Direct  from  this  Adv.— 

Inclose  remittance  and  make  all  orders  payable  to 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
25  Vine  Street _ Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 

OpnCITC  Assured  with  our  cer- 
riiUri  1 0  titled  Strong  healthy, 
well  rooted,  fresh  dug,  Plants  at 
these  bargain  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment,  or¬ 
der  direct,  or  write  for  free  catalog. 


PREMIER,  . 

Blakemore  . 25 

Aberdeen  or  Cooper  .. 

Sen.  Dunlap  or  Aroma 

BIG  JOE  or  Wm.  Belt 
Lupton  or  Gandy  .... 

CHESAPEAKE  . 30 

Champion  E.  B.  . 

MASTODON  E.  B. 

RAYNER  BROS.. 


25 

100 

500 

1000 

5000 

.70 

$1.75 

$3.50 

$16.25 

.70 

1.75 

3.00 

13.75 

..  .25 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

..  .25 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

..  .25 

.75 

2.00 

4.00 

(8.00 

..  .25 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

..  .30 

.85 

2.25 

4.50 

20.00 

..  .35 

.85 

2.50 

5.00 

22.50 

. .  .50 

1.30 

3.75 

7.00 

30.00 

Box  5, 

SALISBURY, 

MD. 

STRAWBERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry  Varieties — Premier,  Success,  Wm.  Belt, 
Blakemore,  Howard  17,  Big  .Toe,  Aroma,  Lupton,  Gandy, 
Chesapeake,  also  Mastodon  and  Progressive  everbearing. 
100  Prepaid,  larger  lots  collect  100  500  1000  5000 

The  Summer  varieties . 85  $2.25  $4.00  $18.75 

Mastodon  <fe  Progressive  E.  B.  1.35  4.50  8.00  38.75 

Cabbage  plants . 50  1.25  2.00  9.00 

Beets,  Lettuce  &  B.  Sprouts...  .60  1.50  2.50  11.25 

Cauliflower . 75  2.50  4.50  20.00 

Tomato  &  Pepper . 85  1.75  3.00  13.75 

Sweet  Potato  &  Celery . 60  1.50  2.50  11.25 

Plant  list  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD.  SEWELL.  N.  J. 


Luscious  Strawberries 


FROM  YOUR  OWN  GARDEN 

Set  plants  NOW.  We  will  send  you 

50  Premier  Best  Early 
50  Big  Joe  Best  Midseason 
50  Chesapeake  Best  Late 
50  Mastodon  Best  Everbearer 

All  for  $2.50  postpaid.  25  plants 
of  each  $1.50  or  100  of  each  $1.00, 
all  postpaid.  Berry-Book  Free. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  So.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  them.  Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants.  Fruit  Trees  including  all 
the  new  and  better  varieties.  Asparagus 
and  Rhubarb.  Shade  trees,  shrubbery, 
evergreens,  rhododendrons  and  roses  in 
preat  assortment.  Everything  at  great¬ 
ly  reduced  prices.  Catalog  now  ready 
for  spring.  It’s  free. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 


Box  Y 


Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Blakemore  $3.00  per  1,000:  5,000,  $13.75:  Lupton, 
PREMIER.  Dunlap  and  Gibson,  $3.50  per  1,000; 
5,000,  $16.25.  BIG  JOE,  Cooper,  Beauty  and  WM. 
BELT,  $4.00  per  1.000;  5.000.  $18.00.  MASTODON 
E.  B.  100,  $1.50  postpaid;  $7.00  per  1,000  collect. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  23  best  varieties  free. 
M.  S.  PRYOR.  R.  F.  D-  SALISBURY.  MD. 

Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  111  New  Albany  .Ind. 


Strawberries  That  Grow 

Plant  our  hauly  Northern  grown  plants— none  better. 
We  specialize  in  PREMIER  and  MASTODON— buy  direct. 
Premiers,  S3. 25  per  1000.  Mastodon,  S7.S5  per  1000. 
Catalog  free.  Write  list  of  wants  for  prices. 

Grand  Mere  Nursery  -  Baroila,  Michigan 


Strawberry  Plants 


Guaranteed  to  please 
or  money  refunded. 
You  are  the  judge. 
Big  Joe,  Wm.  Belt,  Dunlap,  Aroma,  Lupton.  Big  Late, 
Premier,  Cooper,  Bubach,  Nie-Ohmer,  53.50  per  M. 
Mastodon,  $6.00  per  M.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or 
write  for  price  list.  E.  W.  JOHNSON,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

10  leading  varieties — Premier,  Big  Joe,  $8  per  1000  in  10,000 
lots-,  $8.50  in  5,000;  $4.00  1,000  plants,  100%  iatisfaction 
to  you  from  a  National  known  Co.,  without  a  complaint. 
Catalogue  free.  H.  1).  Richardson  &  Sons  •  Willards,  Md, 


EXTRA  CHOICE  CERTIFIED  PLANTS:  Premier 
Strawberry,  $3.25  per  1.000.  Dunlaps,  $2.25  per  1,000, 
5,000— $13.75,  10.000— $25:  Washington,  $5  per  1,000; 
Chief  Red  Raspberry.  $5  per  100:  Cumberland  Black 
Raspberry,  $10  per  1,000.  Free  list.  Write,  let’s  get 
acquainted.  M.  H.  WILKINSON.  Allegan,  Mich. 


SPECIAL  OFFER!!!  Best  NgiatVar.  SO  POST 
TRAWBERRY  PLANTS— 150 

Senator  Dunlap— 150  Warfield. 

BANGOR  NURSERY  -  Bangor,  Michigan 


MASTODON 

BASIL  PERRY 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$1.25  per  100.  58.00  per  1000. 

Route  5  GEORGETOWN,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— All  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants.  Cat.  free.  H.  H.  HENNING,  Clyde,  S.  Y. 


NEW  Blakemore  Strawberry  Plants— New  ground  raised 
S3. OO— 1000.  ROBERT  SMITH  -  Nassawadox,  Va. 


Raspberries  Are  Profitable  ! 

If  you  start  with  Disease  Free  Plants.  Let  us  prove 
their  value  in  our  new  booklet,  giving  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  and  reduced  prices. 

The  OHIO  SMALL  FRUIT  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
Box  C,  New  Milford,  Ohio 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Chief,  Viking,  Herbert,  Cuthbert,  St.  Regis, 
Columbian  and  Plum  Farmer.  Strawberries.  Black¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  etc. 
All  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List  free 

BEKT  BAKER  -  -  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


rou  SALE— (  Certified  disease  free  Black  Raspberry 
*  Sets.  ERNEST  LARKIN  -  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


An  ever-recurring  question  to  one 
•who  would  set  an  orchard,  is  that  of  the 
practice  to  be  followed.  Some  advocate 
setting  quick-growing  varieties  like  North¬ 
western  Greening  or  Wealthy,  with  the 
intention  of  grafting  to  better  varieties 
later,  while  others  set  the  right  varieties 
at  the  start  with  no  top-working  later. 
Here  is  some  orchard  history  which 
throws  light  upon  that  question. 

This  apple  orchard  is  very  near  me,  so 
it  accorded  an  opportunity  to  make  long 
extended  study.  The  original  owner  made 
the  initial  mistake  of  setting  Duchess  and 
Gideon,  because  those  were  popular 
varieties  at  that  time,  20  years  ago.  Be¬ 
cause  a  variety  is  popular  now  is  uo  proof 
that  it  will  be  popular  years  later,  when 
oversetting  has  killed  the  market.  Duchess 
is  a  good  apple  for  early  Fall,  that  is 
good  for  cooking  and  baking,  but  it  is  not 
a  good  keeper,  people  do  not  cook  as  they 
did,  or  bake  their  own  pies  as  they  did 
years  ago,  while  the  bakers  depend  more 
and  more  upon  processed  apples  instead 
of  fresh  fruits.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
Duchess  was  overplanted,  and  you  have 
a  variety  which  is  no  longer  salable  at 
even  approximately  cost  of  production. 
Gideon  is  the  pumpkin  of  the  apple  fruits 
so  it  too  is  no  longer  in  demand. 

The  trees  came  into  bearing  after  the 
place  had  changed  hands.  The  new  owner 
struggled  along  for  a  few  years  endeavor¬ 
ing  by  fertilization  and  extra  good  working 
to  raise  profitable  crops,  but  with  little 
success.  When  he  did  get  a  big  crop  the 
price  was  below  picking  and  packing 
costs.  Then  three  years  ago  he  hired  a 
man  to  top-work  the  whole  orchard  to 
McIntosh  and  Stayinan. 

That  orchard  presented  a  mutilated 
appearance.  The  trees  had  grown  large, 
so  it  was  necessary  to  cut  off  quite  large 
limbs  for  grafting.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  brush  and  the  bare  stubs 
looked  like  a  massacre.  As  usual,  two 
scions  were  placed  in  the  end  of  every 
sevei’ed  limb,  but  the  man  was  an  expert, 
so  nearly  every  scion  grew.  Then  came 
another  mistake  which  was  not  so  notice¬ 
able  until  this  Spring.  The  owner  allowed 
both  scions  to  grow,  and  they  grew  with 
amazing  swiftness,  so  that  both  became 
large,  and  it  was  apparent  that  one  must 
be  removed.  Because  of  a  close  crotch 
between  them,  the  owner  cut  the  one  to 
be  removed  above  the  union,  leaving  a 
stub  of  an  inch  or  more.  That  will  in¬ 
evitably  mean  an  ugly  scar  which  will 
not  heal  over,  so  that  in  time  there  will 
be  a  rot  hole  right  at  the  union  of  limb 
and  scion,  which  again  will  mean  a 
breaking  when  a  load  of  fruit  develops. 
There  was  a  light  sprinkling  of  apples  on 
the  grafted  limbs  last  year,  and  a  pros¬ 
pect  for  a  crop  this  year,  which  will  be 
the  first  crop  of  profit-making  apples  from 
that  orchard,  and  it  has  been  set  20  years. 
Obviously  trees  of  better  varieties  would 
have  come  into  profitable  bearing  within 
li>  years  and  would  have  borne  light 
crops  long  before  that.  It  would  seem 
from  this  that  the  practice  of  setting 
quick-growing  varieties  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  top-working  to  better  varieties  in 
time  is  not  a  good  practice  or  at  best 
one  which  should  be  followed  with  con¬ 
siderable  caution.  Perhaps  the  owner 
waited  too  long  before  top-working,  but 
I  do  knowr  that  I  would  not  exchange 
one  of  my  12-year-old  naturally  growu 
trees  for  a  dozen  of  his  semi-butcliered 
trees,  even  though  I  must  admit  that  the 
waiting  time  has  been  long  drawn  out, 
and  only  a  sort  of  desperate  courage  has 
enabled  me  to  hang  on  all  these  years, 
awaiting  the  time  when  my  trees  would 
make  some  return  for  the  money  and  time 
spent  in  raising  them. 

A  chat  with  another  apple  man  revealed 
proof  for  something  which  I  was  dimly 
suspecting.  This  mail  has  45  acres  of 
apples  divided  in  an  old  orchard  set  by 
his  father  and  a  new  orchard  set  by  him¬ 
self.  The  grand  old  trees  are  of  the 
standard  varieties  of  long  ago,  such  as 
Baldwins,  Jonathan,  Greening,  and  even 
the  lowly  Ben  Davis.  The  newer  orchard 
is  of  Delicious,  McIntosh,  Winter  Banana, 
Duchess  and  Wealthy.  Both  orchards  are 
in  full  bearing,  giving  this  man  a  great 
opportunity  to  compare  keeping  qualities 
of  varieties.  He  has  no  storage  house, 
but  does  have  an  immense  basement 
cellar  under  bis  house  which  is  dry  and 
cool,  and  the  basement  windows  are  never 
in  place  Winter  and  Summer.  Sometimes 
iu  bitter  cold  weather  or  when  a  blizzard 
is  blowing,  he  places  a  burlap  sack  filled 
with  straw  in  each  window  casement,  but 
that  is  removed  as  soon  as  weather  condi¬ 
tions  permit.  lie  said  that  if  he  had  it 
to  do  over  again  he  would  set  the  older 
varieties  in  preference  to  the  newer,  es¬ 
pecially  Baldwin  and  Jonathan,  because 
of  their  keeping  qualities.  That  is  in  line 
with  my  own  observations.  My  light  crop 
of  last  year  was  all  used  at  home  and  it 
was  noticeable  that  Delicious  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh  were  first  to  develop  rot,  mealiness 
and  soft  spots,  while  Wagoner  and  King 
David  kept  until  late  Spring  and  the  Ben 
Davis  are  still  hard  and  fine  looking.  I 
have  no  Baldwins  but  wish  now  I  had  set 
some.  The  Spy  is  not  in  bearing  yet  but 
Wagener  bore  a  full  crop  of  good  eating 
apples,  although  probably  not  good  market 
apples.  Perhaps  our  fathers  were  not  such 
poor  choosers  after  all  when  they  set 
those  trees,  which  are  now  the  patriarchs 
of  appledom. 

We  bade  good-by  to  old  March  with  no 
regrets,  for  he  was  a  whole  continent  of 
(Continued  on  Page  411) 


Grower// 


Don’t  Feed  Your 
Crops  to  the  Buqx 

Feed  'em 

DUTOX 

RES.  US  PAT.  Of*. 


DUTOX  assures  posi¬ 
tive  control  of  Beetles, 

Weevils,  and  Leaf-eat¬ 
ing  insects.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  effective 
against: 

Mexican  Bean  Beetle 
Striped  CucumberBeetle 
Diabrotica  Beetle 
Tobacco  Flea  Beetle 
Cabbage  Looped  on 
Corn  Ear  Worml  lettuce 

Use  DUTOX  on  vege¬ 
tables,  tobacco,  fruit,  etc. 

It  controls: 

Beetles  — Asparagus 
Beetle,  Aster  Beetle,  Blis¬ 
ter  Beetle,  Colorado  Pota¬ 
to  Beetle, Egg-Plant  Beetle, 
Horseradish  Beetle,  Japa¬ 
nese  Beetle,  Strawberry 
Beetle,  etc. 

Flea  Beetles  —  Mint 
Flea  Beetle,  Potato  Flea 
Beetle,  Tobacco  Flea 
Beetle,  etc. 

W  orms— Bean  Leaf  Rol¬ 
ler  Worm,  Cab  bageW  orm, 
Cucumber  Worm,  Cut 
Worm,  Tomato  Horn 
Worm,  Tobacco  Horn 
Worm,  etc. 

Miscellaneous  —Apple  Flea 
Weevil,  Celery  Flea  Hopper,  Cherry- 
Slug,  Codling  Moth,  Peach  Twig 
Borer,  PearSlug.Walnut  Husk  Fly, etc. 

SPRAY  or  DUST 


Made  by  a  Finn  with  93  years 
Of  Chemical  Experience 


Instead . . . 
and  they’re  bead  before 

they  can  get  started  / 

• 

Whether  your  season’s  crops  show 
profit  or  loss  depends  on  . .  .  what 
the  insects  have  eaten.  You  can 
prevent  them  taking  toll  of  your 
crops.  Just  dust  or  spray  your 
plants  regularly  with  DUTOX. 

DUTOX  doesn’t  merely  drive 
pests  away— it  lays  them  dead  in 
their  tracks.  DUTOX,  being  non- 
arsenical,  won’t  injure  plants  nor 
impair  fertility  of  soil. 

DUTOX  costs  so  little  you  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  it.  Order  from 
your  dealer.  Or  send  the  coupon. 

The  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Founded  1839  Incorporated  Cleveland,  O. 
Dealers — Write  for  D  UTOX  proposition 


The  Grasselli  Chemical  Co.,  Depc.K4 
629  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Please  send  information  about  DUTOX. 


Name 


Town 

R.  D. 

State 

My  Dealer  is 

His  Address 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS! 

To  get  our  Products  more  widely  distributed, 
knowing  that  they  will  make  good,  producing  re¬ 
peat  orders,  we  offer: 

APPLE  TREES,  2-yr.,  4-5  ft.  Baldwin,  Cort¬ 
land,  Delicious.  Greening.  King,  McIntosh  Red, 
Rome  Beauty.  Spy,  Wealthy  at  15c. 

PEAR  TREES,  2-yr.,  Bartlett,  Clapps  Favorite, 
Sheldon,  Seckel.  4-5  ft..  15c. 

CHERRY  TREES,  large  Montmorency,  2-yr. 
4-5  ft..  15c. 

PEACH  TREES,  2-3%  ft..  Carman,  Elberta. 
Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven.  10c. 

25  Columbian  (purple)  Raspberry,  $1.00. 

25  Plum  Farmer  (black)  Raspberry,  $1.00. 

25  VIKING,  new,  red,  early,  heavy  yielder,  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  disease-resistant  Raspberry,  $1.50. 

Premier  (extra  early)  100  Strawberry  Plants, 

$1.00. 

Concord  Grapes,  2-vr.  No.  1.  10c. 

American  Arbor  Vitae.  2-3  ft.,  $1.00. 

Arbor  A'itae  Pyramidal,  2-3  ft.,  $1.25. 

Irish  Juniper,  2-3  ft.,  $1.25. 

Paul’s  Scarlet  Climbing  Rose,  25c. 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  25c ;  Spiraea  Van  Houttei,  25c. 
No  order  accepted  for  less  than  $1.00. 

These  Bargains  are  good  until  the  30th.  Order 
from  this  adv.,  or  send  for  Catalog  and  let  us 
tell  you  more  about  our  products.  Products  that 
you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES. 

WILSON,  NIAGARA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


8 


Prize  DflCCC  *065 
Winning  nUdCQ  fcS3‘ 

with  rare,  new  0tl,,'r' 

HOLLYWOOD  FREE 


A  truly  superb  Collection  containing  many  of 
the  choicest,  rarest  and  most  recent  Everblooming 
Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  listed  by  leading  nurserymen 
at  $1  to  $2  each.  ROSLYN.  new,  golden  yellow: 
TALISMAN,  new,  blended  apricot  and  gold: 
MARY  PICKFORD,  light  yellow:  JOANNA  HILL, 
new.  deep  yellow;  E.  G.  HILL,  new  dazzling 
scarlet:  ROSE  HILL,  new.  dark  pink:  ANNIE 
LAURIE,  flesh-pink;  PREMIER  SUPREME,  deep 
rose- pink. 

HOLLYWOOD,  included  FREE  with  these  eight, 
is  a  new  dark  rose-red  beauty,  highly  fragrant. 
Regularly  quoted  at  $2  each. 

Strong  2-Yr.  Plants,  Guaranteed  To  Bloom 

Will  bloom  a  few  weeks  after  planting  and 
Continue  until  frost. 

Send  $2.65  today:  we  will  ship  all  eight  Roses, 
together  with  the  Hollywood  FREE,  nine  in  all, 
postpaid  insured  delivery.  Immediate  shipment 
or  on  date  wanted.  “Rose  Lovers’  Guide.”  prac¬ 
tical  garden  manual,  sent  FREE  with  every  order. 

Illustrated  Catalog  FREE  on  request 

Reynolds  F&rmSsouth  Norwalk,  ^onn. 


BEAUTY  BUSH  ’  °25 

Handsome,  new  Shrub,  immensely  popu-  I  iliV 
lar.  Bears  beautiful  pink  flowers  on 
slender  graceful  branches.  Strong,  vigorous  bushes,  50o 
each:  3  for  $1.25,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  49th  Year. 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES,  Box  251,  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


EXTRA  QUALITY  RUST  PROOF  STRAIN 

two  and  three  Year  Old  Sk  1  7.  11(1 

MARY  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  Thousand 

We  have  supplied  critical  market  gardeners,  purebred 
seeds  for  fifty-three  years.  Write  for  seed  catalogue 

BANFIELD-JENNINGS  COUP.,  Elmira.  N?  Y. 


SEED  OATS 

SENSATION— One  of  the  most  productive  Oats  In 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  42-44  lbs.  per 
measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality.  You  should  by 
all  means  try  these  oats.  Get  our  exceptionally  low 
prices.  Also  Barley,  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Corn.  Alfalfa. 
Medium  Bed.  Mammoth,  Alsilte.  Sweet  Clover.  Timothy 
Seed  and  Binder  Twine.  White  for  catalogue,  samples 
and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Box  65,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


PLANTS 


postpaid:  25c  per  lot  (3  lots  $1.00) 
6  Big  Pansies,  no  2  alike;  7  Eng. 
Daisies  in  bloom,  3  Carnation.  4 
.  .  Columbine,  3  Coreopsis,  6  Coleus,  2 

Delphinium,  4  Dianthus.  3  Gailardia,  4  Mvosotis,  2 
Pyrethrum.  5  Petunia,  4  S.  Daisv,  6  Snapdragon  7 
S.  Wm,  6  Hybrid  Verbenia.  4  Vinca,  18  Asparagus 
20  Cabbage,  18  C’flower,  20  Lettuce,  20  Toma,  Cab 
Toma  &  Strawberry  500,  $3.00:  1000  $5.50,  Prepaid 
Get  our  book  on  roses,  rockery  pits,  fruit  &  shade 
trees,  etc. 

GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  SMOKETOWN.  PA. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

The  Old  Original  Carman  No.  3 
Green  Mountains. 

Write  today  for  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &.  SONS,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Potatoes 


White  —  Smooth  If  n  rain 

bigyielders,  tuber  unit  strain 

RATH  BROS.  Pittsford,  N.Y. 


„ - -  - - ,  ~ i  uuuiers.  certerrnan 

ever.  Safe  arrival  guar.  Irvlug  K.  Cook,  Munnsvllle,  X.  Y. 


HILL  SELECTED  Golden  Bantam  Varieties,  Country 
D  ILi  Gentleman,  Whipples  Yellow,  Early 
■»  ■»  and  Late  Evergreen,  Sweepstake, 

QUALITY  FARMS  PITT8FORJ>,  N.  Y. 


(o/aa|  f*nrn  eaaJ  Golden  Gem,  Whipple’s  Yellow, 
oweei  uorn  oeea  Burpee.  This  seed  of  highest 
quality  at  reasonable  prices.  I  grow  seed  corn  on  eon 
tract.  Write  for  prices.  DONALD  COON,  Ghent.  N.  Y. 


FROSTPROOF  Cabbage  Plants  ^raTbeCB?pveanrtel 

Tomato,  $1.00—1000.  WHOLESALE  PLANT  OO..  Quitman,  Ca. 


Water  Lilies  S 


easily  grown  in  tub.  pool  or 
Fragrant,  hardy,  bloom 
tills  Summer.  White,  3  roots, 
$1.00:  10,  $2.75.  Pink,  $1.00  each,  delivered  with 
directions.  Ask  for  full  list  of  Aquatics. 

S.  B.  HUTTON,  Box  N,  PEMBERTON,  N.  J. 


n  tniniiic  or  Post.™ id. 


1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs 

Sent  prepaid  for  $1  .OO.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg.  N  Y. 


For  Sale! 


SOY  BEANS— Wilson.  $1.25  per  bushel. 

ANDREW  MARTIN  -  Milford,  Del. 


48  Gladiolus.  6  Iris,  2  Dahlias,  Lily,  all  $1.00. 
VXI  Cdl  2o  Pansies,  0  Cannas,  6  Iris,  2  Dahlias.  $t.OO. 
8  Evergreens  or  20  Hedge  or  12  Barberry  or  4  Peonies  or 
7  Shrubs  or  10  Perennials  $1.00  STONRODE,  Yeagertown,  Pa. 


DAHLIAS— 8  large  divisions,  state  inspected  bulbs.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  grow  and  bloom  this  summer.  Will  produce 
mammoth  blooms.  No2alike.  Send  for  catalog.  Labeled. 
Postpaid  for  $1.00.  MRS.  B.  D.  BAILEY,  Litchfield,  Conn 
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Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
April  23,  1932.  In  most  cases  tlie  top  price  is 
given. 

MILK 

April:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat,  201 -210-mile  zone,  SI. 59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  $1.10;  Class  2B.  SI. 30;  Class  3,  $1. 10. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.69;  Class  2, 
$1.35;  Class  3,  $1.15. 

BUTTER 

Creamerv,  fresh,  fancy,  20%  c;  extra,  92  score, 
19'ic;  firsts,  87  to  91  score,  18  to  19%c;  ladles, 
10  to  18 Vic;  packing  stock,  12  to  1.6%e ;  sweet 
fancy,  22  %c;  extras,  21%c;  firsts,  19 %  to  21c; 
renovated,  "l9c;  centralized,  19%c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack, 
ing  premium,  23c;  hennery,  best  open 
offerings,  IS  to  21c;  standard,  17  to 
nearby  mediums,  15  to  16c;  browns, 
pack,  17  to  19c;  standards,  15 14  to  16c; 


inelud- 

market 

17%c; 

special 

mixed 


colors,  special  pack,  10  to  17c;  standards,  45 
lbs.  14 %  to  15c;  rehandled  receipts,  43  lbs., 
13%  to  14%c;  mediums.  12  to  13c;  Pacific 
Coast  fresh '  specials,  24%c;  standards,  21  to 

‘>0 \L  n 

‘  '  LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers*  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  21c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
25c;  small  breeds,  best,  23c;  roosters,  11c, 
ducks,  15c;  geese,  15c;  rabbits,  lb.,  15c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Broilers,  fancy,  32e;  chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  27c; 
fair  to  good,  18  to  20c;  capons,  best,  34c;  roost¬ 
ers  13c;  fowls,  21c;  ducks,  18c;  geese,  18c; 
turkeys,  No.  1,  28c;  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  S5c; 
graded,  40c;  ducks,  doz.,  $3;  culls,  $2. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $7.70;  bulls.  $4;  cows  $3.50; 
calves  best,  $7.50;  common  to  good,  $4.o0  to  $7, 
sheep,’ $3;  lambs,  $9;  hogs,  $4.90. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  8c;  good  to  choice,  5  to 
7c;  lambs,  hothouse,  head,  $6. 

POTATOES 

$1.60;  Maine,  180  lbs.,  $2.15; 
!2;  new,  bbl.,  $6.75;  sweet  po- 
75c;  Jersey,  $1.25. 
VEGEABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.,  $3;  beets,  bu.,  50c;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  16c;  cabbage,  ton,  $50;  new,  bu., 
$2-  carrots,  bu.  bskt.,  $2.50;  cauliflower,  bu., 
§2.25  •  celery,  doz.  hearts.  $1.50;  cucumbers, 
Fla!,  ’bu.,  $7;  eggplants,  bu.,  $2;  horseradish, 
bbl.,  $8.50;  kale,  bbl.,  $1;  lettuce,  bu.,  $3; 
onions,  100  lbs.,  $6.75;  parsley,  bu.,  $1.50;  peas, 
bu.,  $4.25;  peppers,  bu.,  $4.50;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.25;  string  beans,  bu.,  $6;  tomatoes,  I  la., 
crate,  $3.50;  watercress,  iOO  bchs.,  $3. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Mushrooms,  3-lb,  bskt.,  15c  to  $1;  cucumbers, 
Fla.,  doz.,  $1.50;  Illinois,  box  of  -  doz.,  $3; 
Mass  .  box  of  2  doz.,  $2.75;  tomatoes,  Pa.,  a- 
lb.  bskt.,  $1.25. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  R.  I-  Greening,  bskt.,  $1.75;  Spy,  $3; 
McIntosh,  $3.75;  Baldwin,  $1.50;  Stayman,  $2; 
pears,  En.,  bu.,  $1.75;  strawberries,  Sn.,  pt., 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  $17;  No.  2,  $16;  No.  3, 
clover  mixed,  $17;  straw,  rye,  $20;  oat 
wheat,  $11. 

FEEDS 

N  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran,  $21.85;  standard  middlings,  $21.85;  Red- 
dog,  $22.85;  hominy  feed,  $19;  cottonseed  meal, 
$21.60. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  75%  c;  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
50%c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  35%c;  rye,  62%c. _ 


State,  150  lbs., 
Idaho,  100  lbs.,  S 
tatoes,  Md.,  bu., 


$15; 

and 


Retail  Prices  at  N.  Y.  Public 
Markets 

( Quotations  are  by  pound  unless  otherwise 

n°Dairv  Products — Butter,  tub,  24  to  26c;  fancy, 
tub,  27  to  29c;  print,  26  to  28c;  eggs,  doz., 
grade  A,  29  to  33c;  grade  B,  19  to  25c;  grade 
C,  15  to  18c;  milk,  qt.,  grade  A,  15c;  grade  B, 
10  to  12c;  loose,  8c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  eating,  doz.,  25  to  _3oc;  cook¬ 
ing.  4  to  6c;  oranges,  select,  doz.,  50  to  60c; 
medium,  doz.,  30  to  40c;  small,  15  to  IS,  20  to 
25c;  rhubarb,  8  to  10c;  table  grapes,  15  to  20c; 
pineapples,  each.  10  to  15c;  pears,  eating,  doz., 
40  to  50c;  cooking,  5  to  7c;  strawberries,  pt., 
25  to  28c:  bananas,  doz..  20c:  grapefruit,  5  to 
8  c;  tangerines,  12  to  15,  25c;  lemons,  doz., 
20  to  25c.  „„  „  . 

Vegetables. — White  potatoes,  lo  lbs.,  19  to 
23c;  sweet  potatoes,  3  lbs.,  10c;  new  potatoes, 
5c;  yellow  turnips,  3  lbs.,  10c;  carrots,  belt.,  10 
to  12c;  onions,  9  to  12c;  cauliflower,  head,  lo 
to  30c;  beets,  belt..  7  to  9c;  celery,  beh.,  10  to 
12c;  lettuce,  head,  8  to  12e;  tomatoes,  12  to  lac; 
pea’s,  12  to  15c;  string  beans,  20  to  25c;  Lima 
beans,  18  to  22c;  artichokes,  each,  8  to  12c; 
spinach,  7  to  9c;  broccoli,  10  to  15c;  mushrooms, 
25  to  30c;  asparagus,  choice,  35  to  40e_;  good, 
25  to  30c;  cabbage,  new,  6  to  8c;  kale,  5c. 

Dressed  Poultry— Turkeys,  young,  large,  3o 
to  37c;  small,  37  to  40c;  frying  chickens,  28_to 
33c;  roast  chickens,  over  5  lbs.,  29  to  35e; 
fricassee  fowls,  4  to  5  lbs.,  28  to  31c;  heavy,  -7 
to  30c;  ducks,  L.  I..  fresh.  23  to  25c;  L.  I., 
frozen.  20  to  23c;  old  roosters,  soup  chickens, 
17  to  20c;  capons,  large,  40  to  45c;  geese,  old, 
10  to  12  lbs.,  20  to  23c, 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter.  —  Creamery,  in  tubs,  fancy,  higher 
scoring  than  extra,  21%  to  24%c;  92  score, 
20%e;  91  score,  20c;  90  score,  19%c;  89  score, 
1914c;  88  score,  19c;  87  score,  18%c;  86  score, 
18  %c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  extra  firsts,  16%c;  fresh  firsts 
in  new  cases.  15c;  fresh  firsts  in  second-hand 
cases,  14%c;  average  current  receipts,  in  sec¬ 
ond-hand  cases,  13  to  13%c;  fresh  seconds,  12 
to  13c;  carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh 
eggs,  in  cases,  20  to  22c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
20  to  21c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  18  to  19c;  White 
Leghorns,  fancy,  16  to  17c;  ordinary,  10  to  15c; 
broilers,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks,  large  sized, 
full-feathered,  25  to  26c;  small  sized,  22  to  24c; 
bare-backs  and  poor  quality  lower;  broilers, 
fancy  Reds,  large  sized,  full-feathered,  23  to 
24c;  small  sized,  20  to  22c;  broilers,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  fancy,  full-feathered,  weighing  2  lbs.  and 
over,  22c;  weighing  1%  to  1%  lbs.,  18  to  20c; 

1  to  1%  lbs.,  15c;  bare-backs  and  poor  quality 
lower;  old  roosters,  mixed  colors,  12c;  White 
Leghorns,  10c;  ducks,  large  White  Pekin,  young, 
18  to  20c;  ducks,  mixed  colors,  old,  16  to  17c; 
Muscovy  ducks,  15  to  17c;  turkeys,  fancy  hens, 
26  to  28c;  toms,  20  to  24c;  geese,  fat,  15  to 
18c;  ordinary,  12  to  14e:  guineas,  fancy,  young, 

2  lbs.  each  or  over,  $1.20  per  pair;  under  2  lbs.^ 
fancy,  young,  90c;  staggy,  75c;  old  guineas,  65 
to  70c;  pigeons,  per  pair,  young,  30c;  old,  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in  boxes, 
weighing  over  6  lbs.,  17  to  18c;  weighing  6  lbs., 


20c;  5  to  51/2  lbs.,  21c;  4  to  4%  lbs.,  22c;  3  to 
3%  lbs.,  21c;  21/2  lbs.,  19c;  under  2%  lbs..  18c; 
old  roosters,  dry-picked,  Western,  weighing  5 
lbs.  or  over,  12  to  13c:  under  5  lbs.,  10  to  11c; 
ducks,  Long  Island.  18c;  chickens,  frozen,  4 
lbs.  or  over,  25  to  27c;  under  4  lbs.,  21  to  24c; 
Pacific  Coast  broilers,  fancy,  frozen,  22  to  24c. 

Apples. — Barrels,  Virginia,  Ben  Davis,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  showing  slight  scald,  $2.75; 
boxes:  Pennsylvania.  Yorks,  combination,  fancy 
and  C  grade,  medium  and  large  sizes,  mostly 
$1.15;  bushel  baskets:  New  Jersey,  Staymans, 
U.  S.  No.  1.  3-in.  up,  $1.50;  U.  S.  No.  1,.  2%- 
in.  up,  $1.40;  Paragon,  plain,  ordinary  quality, 
2%-in.  up,  $1  to  $1.10;  Pennsylvania,  Yorks,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  3-in.  up,  $1.25;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
up,  $1.15;  Romes,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  up,  $1.50; 
Starks,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  up,  $1.40;  U.  S.  No. 
1,  2% -in.  up,  $1.15;  New  York,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up,  showing  scald, 
poor  condition,  75c;  Baldwins,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%- 
in.  up,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  Virginia,  Winesaps,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $1.75.  Street  sales:  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey,  %-bu.  bskts.,  Romes,  50 
lo  75c;  Yorks,  40  to  70c;  Paragons,  50  to  75c; 
Staymans,  60  to  85e;  Maryland,  Delaware,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  Jersey,  bushels,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
medium  to  large,  Staymans  and  Delicious,  $1.25 
lo  $1.65;  few,  $1.75;  Yorks,  80c  to  $1.35;  Wine- 
saps,  $1.25  to  $1.50:  Romes,  $1  to  $1.40:  Black 
Twigs,  $1  to  $1.50;  Paragons,  85c  to  $1.50. 

Potatoes — Maine,  terminal  sales,  100-lb.  sacks, 
Green  Mountains,  U.  S.  No.  1.  few  sales,  $1; 
Spaulding  Rose,  U.  S.  No.  1,  few  sales,  90  to 
95c:  Dock  sales:  100-lb.  sacks,  Green  Mountains, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  95c  to  $1;  poorer,  85  to  90c;  Spauld¬ 
ing  Rose,  TJ.  S.  No.  1,  90  to  95c;  poorer,  lower, 
Idaho,  15-lb.  sacks.  Russet  Burbanks,  bakers, 
27  to  29c;  mostly  29c;  10-lb.  sacks.  Russet  Bur¬ 
banks,  bakers,  21c.  New,  market  stronger. 
Florida,  double-head  barrels,  Spaulding  Rose, 
TJ.  S.  No.  3.  $0.25  to  $6.75:  mostly  $6.36  to 
$6.50;  U.  S.  No.  2,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  100-lb.  sacks, 
Spaulding  Rose,  U.  S'.  No.  2,  $1.75  to  $2;  poor¬ 
er  low  as  $1.65;  bushel  crates.  Bliss  Triumphs, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  $2;  U.  S.  No.  2,  $1.25.  Street  sales: 
New  Jersey,  100-lb-  sacks,  Redskins,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  90c  to  $1;  Pennsylvania,  100-lb.  sacks,  va¬ 
rious  varieties,  U.  S.  No.  1,  75  to  90c;  few  $1. 

Cabbage. — Texas  crates,  approximately  80-lb., 
flat  type,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  mostly  $3.15  to  $3.25; 
%-crates,  flat  type.  $2.25;  South  Carolina,  %- 
bbl.  hampers,  pointed  type,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  few 
$1.85;  mostly  $1.65  to  $1.75;  Florida  _%-bbl. 
hampers,  pointed  type,  best,  $1.50  to  $1.05:  poor 
to  ordinary  quality  and  condition.  90c  to  $1.40; 
%-bbl.  hampers.  Savoy  type,  $1.50.  Old:  Mar¬ 
ket  about  steady;  New  York  Danish  type,  90-lb. 
sacks,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  poor  low  as  $1.50;  50-lb. 
sacks,  $1  to  $1.25;  bulk  per  ton.  few  sales.  $45 
to  $50;  Holland,  baskets,  Danish  type,  $2.70. 

Onions. — -Michigan.  Ohio  and  Indiana,  50-lb. 
sacks,  yellows,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $3  to  $3.50;  few 
$3.60;  mostly  $3.25  to  $3.50;  some  poorer  and 
very  small  lower.  Chile,  crates,  approximately 
48  lbs.,  Bermuda  type.  $2.75  to  $3.  New:  Mar¬ 
ket  steady.  Texas,  few  sales  from  mixed  car, 
standard  crates,  Crystal  white  wax,  U.  S.  com¬ 
mercial,  $4. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  was  moderately 
active  last  week.  Prices  were  generally  firm 
on  good  quality  fruits  and  vegetables.  Eggs 
and  butter  suffered  further  price  declines.  Poul- 
trv  was  moderately  firm.  The  wool  market  was 
inactive.  Hay  was  in  poor  demand  unless  of 
excellent  quality  with  inferior  grades  accumulat¬ 
ing.  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  maple  syrup 
is  selling  slowly  at  $1.50  to  $2,  mostly  $1.75  a 
gallon  with  sugar  30  to  35c  lb. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  inactive.  Native  various  varieties  ordinary 
25  to  75c.  Baldwins  best  mostly  $1  to  $1.75. 
Extra  fancy  mostly  $2,  few  $2.25.  McIntosh 
mostly  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Extra  fancy  $2.50  to 
$2.75  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  various  varieties  ord. 
$1.50  to  $3  bbl.  Pa.  and  N.  Y.  Baldwins  U.  S. 
Utility  90c  to  $1.10.  U.  S.  1  $1  to  $1.25  bu. 
bskt. 

Asparagus. — Supply  moderate,  demand  mod¬ 
erate.  Calif,  erts.  large  $3.25  to  $3.75;  me¬ 
dium  $3  to  $3.25;  small  $2  to  $3  doz.  bchs. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  fair. 
Native  cut  off  $1  to  $1.35,  few  $1.50  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  Y.  cut  off  60  to  65c  bu.  Tex.  bchd. 
best  $1.60  to  $1.75,  poorer  $1.25  V2  crt.  Native 
best  greens  $1  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  N.  Y.  Danish  few  sales  mostly  $1.50  to 
$2  90  lbs.  Tex.  erts.,  $4  to  $4.50.  Fla.  1%-bu. 
hampers,  white  $2  to  $2.50.  Ala.  bbl.  erts. 
mostly  $4  to  $4.50.  S.  C.  $1.85  to  $2  1%-bu. 
hamper. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  best  $2.50  to  $3,  poorer  low  as  $1.50 
std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  cut  and  washed  $2  to 
$2.25  bu.  tub.  Calif,  bchd.  best  $4  to  $4.50, 
smaller  low  ns  $2.50  crt.  Tex.  bchd.  best  $1.50 
to  $2  %  crt.  Mich,  cut  and  washed  $1.75  to  $2.25 
bu.  tub. 

Cauliflower. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Calif,  pony  erts..  best  mostly  $1.50  to  $1.75, 
poorer  low  as  $1.25. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native.  Fla.  erts.  best  $3.50  to  $4.50,  poorer 
low  as  $2.50.  Calif,  erts.  few  sales  $6. 

Cranberries — Supply  light,  demand  good.  Mass. 
%-bbl.  erts.  Howes  best  $3.50  to  $4,  poorer  low 
as  $2. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Hothouse  native  60  to  72  cukes  ordinary  $3  to 
$4.50,  best  mostly  $5  to  $5.50  std.  bu.  box:  $1.75 
to  $2.25  carton  of  24.  Ind.  hothouse  $1.75  to 
$2.25  carton  of  24. 

Dandelions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  hotbed  85c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  Tex. 
bu.  bskt.  50  to  75c. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  hothouse  mostly  35  to  05e  std. 
bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  $2  to  $3, 
poorer  lower  crt.  Ariz.  erts.  $2  to  $3. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  best  75c  to  $1,  few  $1.25,  poorer  50c. 
N.  Y.  40  to  85c,  few  $1.  Pa.  25  to  85c. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  $2.75  to  $3  std.  bu.  box.  Mass,  yel¬ 
low  mostly  $3  to  $3.50  50  lbs.  Out.  mostly 
$3.50  to  $4  50  lbs.  Mich.  $3.75  to  $4  50  lbs. 
N.  Y.  ord.  $2.75  to  $3.25  50  lbs.  Egyptian  $6 
to  $6.25  110-lb.  sack. 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  on 
best,  poor  on  ordinary,  market  weak.  Native 
cut  off  best  $1  to  $1.25,  poorer  so  low  as  to  be 
unsalable,  std.  bu.  box.  Mich,  dirty,  few  sales 
25e  75-lb.  bag. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Me. 
100  lbs.  Green  Mountains  best  90c  to  $1,  100-lb. 
bag.  P.  E.  I.  few  sales  mostly  $1.50  90-lb.  bag. 
Fla.  U.  S.  1  $5,  few  $5.25  bbl. 

Radishes — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  50  to  60  bchs.  best  $2  to  $2.25, 
few  $2.50,  poorer  low  as  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  mostly  11  to  13e  lb.  Calif,  out¬ 
door  best  mostly  $1.25  20-lb.  box.,  poorer  lower. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Tex, 
Savoy  best  75c  to  $1.10;  poorer  low  as  50c  bu. 
bskt.  Va.  65  to  90c,  few  $1  bu.  bskt. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  ruta  or  purple  tops  50  to  75c,  few  85c  std. 
bu.  box.  White  Capes  50  to  75c  50-lb.  bag, 
P.  E.  I.  ruta,  mostly  90c  to  $1  50-lb.  bag.  N.  S. 
ord.  50  to  85c  50-lb.  bag. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Hothouse  native,  few  sales  best  40  to 
50c.  poorer  lower  lb.  Fla.  outdoor  ord.  75c  to 
$1.75  lug.  Mex.  few  sales  $2  to  $2.75  lug. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  No.  1 
Timothy  $18.50;  No.  2  Timothy  $17.50.  Clover 
mixed  No.  1  $16.75.  Stock  hay  $16.  Alfalfa 
first  cutting  $18:  second  cutting  $19.50  ton. 

Butter,  —  Market  steady,  creamery  extras 


20%c;  firsts  20  to  20%c;  seconds  19%  to 
19%c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  20c:  white  extras  19c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern  16  to  16  %c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
firm.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  20  to  22c;  3  to  3%  lbs. 
20  to  21c.  Chickens  none.  Roosters  11  to  13c 
lb.  Stags  12  to  18c.  Capons  27  to  30c.  Live 
poultry  in  slow  demand.  Fowl  18  to  19c.  Leg¬ 
horns  14  to  15c.  Chickens  large  22  to  23c. 
Stags  12  to  14c.  Roosters  10  to  12c.  Broilers 
large  21  to  22c;  small  20  to  21c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
extra  17  to  17%c:  firsts  16  to  16%c;  fresh  firsts 
13  to  13%c;  western  held  extras  16  to  17c; 
firsts  15  to  15 % c ;  fresh  firsts  12%  to  13c  lb. 

Wool. — Market  continued  dull,  demand  light, 
prices  unsettled. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  20  to  21e, 
clothing  16  to  17c;  %  blood,  combing  20  to  21c, 
clothing  17c;  %  blood,  combing  20  to  21e,  cloth¬ 
ing  18;  %  blood,  combing  18  to  19c,  clothing 
17  to  18c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  50  to  52c, 
clothing  41  to  44c;  %  blood,  combing  44  to  46c, 

clothing  38  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing  37  to  38c, 

clothing  33  to  35c;  %  blood,  combing  31  to  34c, 

clothing  29  to  31c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  49  to  51c, 
clothing  42  to  45c;  %  blood,  combing  47  to  50c, 

clothing  42  to  44c;  %  blood,  combing  42  to  43c, 

clothing  38  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing  36  to  37c, 

clothing  32  to  35c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  about  steady  with 
a  week  ago,  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $5 
to  $5.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  cattle  and  vealers 
barely  normal,  market  generally  steady,  demand 
somewhat  improved. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $2  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2.50  to  $4. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $4  to  $8;  cull 
and  common  $2.50  to  $4. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  rather  light,  market  fully 
steady  with  last  week,  few  selected  choice  $130 
to  $135,  demand  fair.  Choice,  head.  $105  to 
$120:  good.  $90  lo  $105;  medium,  $55  to  $90; 
common,  $40  to  $55. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  April  9,  1932.) 

Market.  —  Compared  with  week  ago  beef 
steers  all  grades  and  weights  about  steady,  top 
medium-weight  and  weighty  bullocks  $7,  bulk 
of  sales  $5.50  to  $6.25.  Bulls,  she  stock  and 
cutters  practically  unchanged;  bulk  fat  heifers 
$5  to  $5.50;  medium  bulls  $4  to  $4.50:  butcher 
cows  $3  to  $3.50:  cutters  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Stock¬ 
er  and  feeder  trade  dull,  few  sales  on  country 
account  about  steady,  mostly  $4  to  $5.  Calves 
closing  50c  lower  for  week,  top  vealers  $7. 

Hogs  about  steady,  top  westerns  $5.50.  Sheep 
steady,  good  to  choice  lambs  $7.50  to  $8. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  April  9,  1932:  Cat¬ 
tle  10  ears;  5  St.  Paul,  2  Virginia,  1  Tennes¬ 
see,  1  West  Virginia,  1  Pittsburgh;  containing 
299  head.  1,812  head  trucked  in  from  nearby, 
total  cattle  2,111  head,  913  calves,  1,849  hogs, 
296  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6.75  to 
$7.50:  medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.75; 
common,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $6;  good, 
1,100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.50;  medium,  1.100 
to  1.300  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $7;  good,  1,300  to  1,500 
lbs..  $7  to  $7.50. 

Heifers. — Choice.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.50; 
good.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6;  medium,  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  common,  550  to  850 
lbs.,  $4  to  $4.75. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4  to  $4.50:  good.  $3.25  to  $4; 
common  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  low  cutter 
and  cutter.  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $4  to  $5;  cut¬ 
ter,  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  yearlings 
excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $6.50  to  $7:  me¬ 
dium.  $5.75  to  $6.50;  cull  and  common,  $4.75 
to  $5.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle.— Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs..  $5.25  to  $6.50:  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $5.25:  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6.75;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $3.75  to 

^Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  ISO 
lbs  ,  $4.75  to  $5.25;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
180  to  200  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50;  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50;  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50; 
hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $4.75 
to  $5.25;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice.  290  to  350 
lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5:  pkg.  sows,  medium  and  good, 
275  to  500  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.50. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran  ton,  $25.50;  shorts.  $24.50:  hominy,  $24; 
middlings,  $26.50:  linseed,  $39.50:  gluten.  $24; 
ground  oats,  $28.75;  Soy-bean  meal.  $29.50:  hog 
meal,  $32;  cottonseed.  41  per  cent.  $26;  dairy 
feed,  16  per  cent.  $25.50;  dairy  feed,  18  per 

cent,  $28;  dairy  feed.  20  per  cent.  $31;  dairy 
feed,  24  per  cent,  $31.50;  dairy  feed,  25  per 

cent,  $32.25:  dairy  feed,  32  per  cent,  $32.75; 

horse  feed.  85  per  cent,  $31;  Alfalfa,  regular, 
$27:  Alfalfa,  reground,  $28.50;  steer  feed, 

$29.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


Butter 

weak; 
20  to 

long- 


to 

14 

17 


High-grade  apples  are  holding  firm, 
prices  are  showing  a  small  decline. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
creamery,  prints,  25c;  tubs,  23c;  firsts, 

21c.  Cheese,  steady;  new  daisies,  13c 
horn,  11c;  brick.  15c;  old  flats,  22e;  limburger, 
23c.  Eggs,  steadv:  nearbv  fanejq  20c;  grade  A, 
16  to  20c:  grade ‘  B.  14  to  17e;  grade  C.  13 
14c:  nearby  at  market,  13  to  16c;  western, 
to  15c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls, 
to  21c:  frvers,  23  to  24c;  roasters.  26  to  27c: 
broilers,  24  to  25c;  Jacks,  18  to  20c;  geese,  16 
to  18c;  turkeys.  29  to  31c.  Live  poultry,  steady; 
fowls,  15  to  19c;  old  roosters,  12c;  broilers,  20 
to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples  firm;  Wolf 
River,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Winesap,  75  to  90c; 
Wealthy,  90c  to  $1:  Baldwin,  65c  to  $1.10; 
Greening.  40c  to  $1.75;  King,  $1  to  $1.15:  Snow, 
$1  to  $1.50:  Wagner.  $1.25:  Northern  Spy,  65c 
to  $185:  Delicious,  75c  to  $1.65:  Rome  Beauty, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  McIntosh,  $1  to  $2.25.  Potatoes, 
easy;  home-grown,  bu..  30  to  40c;  Maine,  2-bu. 
bag.  $1.50  to  $1.65;  Fla.,  bu.  crate,  $1.85  to  $2; 
sweets,  N.  -T.,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.2o. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea. 


me- 


cwt  $2  to  $2.50;  marrow,  red  kidney, 
to  $3;  white  kidney.  $4  to  $4.50.  Onions, 
home-grown,  bu..  $2.25  to  $3..>0;  yellow, 
bag.  $2.75  to  $4;  Spanish,  50-lb.  bag, 
to  $3.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries.— Grapes,  Cal.,  keg,  $4.25 
to  $4.50;  S.  A.,  24-lb.  lug,  $2.50  to  $2.7o; 
oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $3.25  to  $4:  Fla.,  $3.o0  to 


dium, 
$2.75 
firm ; 
50-lb. 
$3.50 


to  $3.50:  pine- 
to  $4.50:  straw- 


crate,  $1.40  to 
$2.25  to  $2.50; 


$5;  pears,  western  box, 
apples,  Porto  Rico.  crate._  $3.50 
berries,  Fla.,  pt.,  25  to  27c. 

Vegetables.— Artichokes,  Cal., 

$2.25;  asparagus.  Cal.,  crate, 
beans,  Fla.,  wax,  bu..  $6  to  $6.50:  beets  bu., 
35  to  40c;  broccoli,  Tex.,  crate,  $2  to  $3.50; 
cabbage,  bu..  60c  to  $1;  carrots,  bu.,  9flc  to 
$1  75;  cauliflower,  Ore.,  crate,  $1.15  to  $1..>0; 
celerv,  Fla.,  doz..  75c  to  $1;  cucumber.  2-doz; 
box  $2  25  to  $2.50;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate.  $2.75 
to  $4-  endive,  11)..  10  to  30c:  horseradish,  bu.. 
$2  to  $2.50;  lettuce.  10-lb.  bskt.,  25  to  50c: 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  85c;  parsnips, 
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bu.,  65  to  75c;  pens,  Cal.,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $4.50;  radishes! 
doz.  bchs.,  15  to  25c;  rhubarb,  5-lb.  carton.  20 
to  40c;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.20;  toma¬ 
toes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  85c-;  turnips,  bu..  25  to  50q. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady:  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $13 
to  $13.50;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $13.50;  oat 
straw,  $7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton, 
$17.50;  standard  middlings,  $17.50;  red-dog! 
$18.50;  cottonseed  meal.  36  per  cent  protein! 
$19;  oilmeal,  $31;  hominy,  $16.50:  gluten.  $](;’• 
oatfeed,  $6;  Timothy  seed,  bu..  $2,25;  Alfalfa’ 
$11:  Alsike,  $9  clover,  $11  to  $13.  C.  H.  B.  ’ 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale.— Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
5%  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  registered,  $100  to  $150;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  choice.  $80  to  $90;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  good.  $60  to  $75;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  medium,  $40  to  $55;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  common.  $25  to  $35;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  100  lbs.,  $5  to  $6;  veal  calves,  milk-fed, 
choice,  $11  to  $12;  veal  calves,  milk-fed,  good, 
$8  to  $10;  hogs,  native,  country  dressed.  $7  to 
$8;  chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  25  to  26c;  fowls,  lb., 
18  to  20c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  mixed  doz.,  22 
to  24c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt..  12 
to  14c;  milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  sold  from 
stores,  qt.,  10  to  lie;  milk,  special,  qt.,  16  to 
18c:  butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  28  to  30c; 
butter,  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  23  to  25c; 
butter,  creamery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  22  to  23c; 
cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  27  to  29c;  cheese,  part 
skim,  lb..  17  to  18c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10c; 
eggs,  farmers’  delivery,  doz.,  28  to  30c;  eggs, 
local,  fresh,  store  sales,  doz.,  25  to  27c;  eggs, 
western,  fresh,  doz.,  18  to  19c;  chickens,  large, 
fancy,  dressed,  lb..  35c;  fowls,  lb.,  24  to  25c; 
broilers,  av.  2%  lbs.,  lb.,  38  to  40c;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $1.85  to  $2;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  30 
to  40c.  F.  A.  0. 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington. — Receipts  continued  very  heavy 
a  tlie  two  auctions  of  the  past  week,  with  a 
total  of  1,022  cases  offered  for  sale,  comnared 
with  985  cases  the  week  previous.  Warm 
weather  during  a  greater  part  of  the  week,  to¬ 
gether  with  t lie  usual  seasonal  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  at  this  time  of  the  year  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  causes  of  heavy  receipts.  Demand  was 
fairly  active  with  buyers  stocking  up  for  the 
approaching  Hebrew  holidays,  which  come  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  this  month.  Prices  at 
the  closing  auction  were  firmer  and  slightly 
higher  than  at  the  opening  auction  of  the  week. 
New  Jersey  fancy  hennery  whites  continued  to 
move  well,  and  most  sales  were  made  at  21%  to 
25c,  with  a  few  sales  at  the  opening  auction  as 
low  as  19%c.  Mediums  of  this  “blue  label” 
grade  were  rather  dull  at  14%  to  ISc  per  dozen. 
Grade  A  moved  out  fairly  well  with  quotations 
for  the  week  ranging  from  18%  to  23% c.  Me¬ 
diums  of  this  grade  were  also  slow,  moving  out 
slowly  at  13  to  19c.  Pullets  were  practically 
neglected,  except  for  special  outlets,  at  very 
low  prices.  Most  sales  were  made  at  12  to  14c, 
with  a  few  sales  at  the  earlier  auction  at  10%c. 
Hennery  browns  were  in  comparatively  light 
supply  and  sold  slowly.  A  few  cases  of  New 
Jersey  fancy  browns  sold  at  20  to  21%c.  while 
mediums  were  mostly  19c.  Grade  A  browns 
were  dull  at  17  to  20c.  Pullets  were  from  12% 
to  13c.  A  few  lots  of  duck  eggs  were  on  the 
floor  and  these  sold  at  29  to  31  %e  per  dozen. 

Vineland. — The  Vineland  auction  market  expe¬ 
rienced  the  best  week  since  the  beginning  of  the 
market.  The  volume  of  sales  was  the  largest 
on  record,  equalling  approximately  700  cases  for 
the  two  auctions,  with  382  cases  on  the  floor  at 
(he  closing  sale.  In  spite  of  this  large  increase 
in  volume,  stocks  were  readily  eleaned-up,  as 
demand  was  active  and  prices  firm.  The  demand 
for  the  Hebrew  holidays  was  also  felt  at  this 
market,  and  there  was  a  better  feeling  for  prac¬ 
tically  all  grades.  New  Jersey  fancy  hennery 
whites  moved  out  very  readily  at  23  to  25c  at 
the  closing  auction,  and  at  the  earlier  auction 
the  range  was  from  21%  to  23c.  Mediums  con¬ 
tinued  somewhat  sluggish  bringing  16  to  19c. 
Grade  A  met  a  ready  demand  for  most  offerings 
and  the  general  price  range  was  from  19%  to 
22c.  Mediums  of  this  grade  were  slow  also 
bringing  16%  to  20c;  with  a  few  sales  at  15%c. 
Producers’  grade  stock  continued  to  sell  at  a 
discount  from  the  standard  graded  stock,  and 
extras  were  mostly  18  to  20%c.  Mediums  of 
the  producers’  grade  were  very  slow  at  14% 
to  18c.  Pullets  in  light  receipt  were  dull  at 
12%  to  1 5 % c .  A  few  cases  of  brown  eggs 
were  offered  for  sale,  and  these  sold  fairly 
well  at  12%  to  15%c.  A  few  eases  of  brown 
eggs  were  offered  for  sale,  and  these  sold  fair¬ 
ly  well  considering  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  trade  at  Vineland  prefer  the  white  shell 
egg.  Grade  A  sold  at  18  to  20%c,  while  me¬ 
diums  were  from  14%  to  19c.  J.  M.  F. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  1883. 


WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  W  asli  In  Eton  Market,  New  York  City 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  ihe  time  lo  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  Y KARS’  ICXFER1ENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Dally  Coops  Supplied  Free 

SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave. .  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Pun's.  Rradstreet's  or  any  eommereiai  agency 

Ship  Your  Eggs 

. . . TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2291  12th  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Request — Established  1885 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  A  NO  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


HAY  and  STRAW 

40  Years  Commission  Merchant— Write 
II.  S  HOTALING  GDI  West  33rd  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Orchard  Seedlings 

Fruit  Bud  Damage 

Fairly  reliable  information  indicates 
that  in  the  south  and  southern  sections  of 
the  Central  West,  there  are  some  com¬ 
plete  to  very  nearly  complete  damage  to 
peaches.  Indiana  peach  buds  appear  to 
be  nearly  all  killed  in  commercial  dis¬ 
tricts.  Apple  reports  vary,  with  some  in¬ 
dications  that  the  apple  crop  in  the 
Missouri  River  district  of  Missouri  and 
Kansas  centering  about  St.  Joe  and 
Wathena,  Kansas,  has  been  quite  seri¬ 
ously  injured.  The  secretary  of  the 
Wathena  Apple  Growers’  Association 
states  that  the  large  apple  acreage  there 
shows  very  severe  injury  after  careful 
investigation.  Wihile  peaches  in  southern 
and  western  Illinois  seem  to  be  mostly 
gone,  the  apples  in  that  same  district 
are  not  injured  to  any  great  extent. 

San  Jose  Scale 

The  Virginia  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  has  recently  sent  a  card  to  members, 
observing  that  the  recent  French  restric¬ 
tions  against  barreled  apples  affected 
with  scale  is  likely  to  be  followed  by 
similar  action  from  other  European 
countries.  The  card  warns  the  growers 
to  exercise  extra  precautions  this  Spring 
to  really  rid  the  orchard  of  scale.  As  an¬ 
other  source  points  out,  apples  which  can¬ 
not  be  shipped  overseas  because  of  scale 
will  remain  in  this  country  to  help  con¬ 
fuse  more  orderly  marketing. 

New  Jersey  Apple  Spray  Schedule 

Something  new  in  apple  spray  schedules 
has  been  issued  by  the  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station.  The  central 
and  south  Jersey  areas  have  two  options 
for  codling  moth  sprays,  one  for  the 
grower  who  ds  equipped  to  wash  his  fruit 
to  remove  any  excess  arsenate,  and  one 
for  the  grower  who  is  not  prepared  to 
wash  the  apples.  The  first  will  use  lead 
arsenate,  as  usual ;  the  second  will  use 
a  combination  of  50  per  cent  nicotine 
sulphate  and  tannic  acid,  the  latter  ma¬ 
terial  coming  from  Chinese  galls.  This 
new  mixture  cannot  leave  any  arsenical 
residue  behind  from  the  codling  moth 
spraying,  since  it  contains  none. 

Fresh  Peach  Market  Near  Satura¬ 
tion  Point 

A  new  peach  circular  from  Georgia 
■observes  that  the  fresh  peach  market  has 
been  near  its  saturation  point  for  ten 
years,  stating  that  the  difficulties  in 
marketing  far  outweigh  those  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  that  if  the  peach  industry  is  to 
continue  to  expand,  peaches  for  a  purpose 
other  than  the  fresh  fruit  market  must  be 
produced.  Canning  of  the  present  peach 
varieties  grown  in  Georgia  has  not  been 
successful,  which  gives  rise  to  the  hope 
that  they  can  find  a  large  canning  peach 
of  firm,  yellow  flesh,  clingstone,  without 
red  streaks  near  the  seed,  and  adapted 
to  Georgia  conditions.  Some  time  ago, 
this  column  briefly  stated  Michigan’s  un¬ 
satisfactory  experience  with  California 
varieties  of  canning  peaches ;  Michigan 
concluded  that  none  of  the  present  cling¬ 
stone  varieties  were  adapted  to  that  State, 
either,  and  that  if  a  peach  canning  in¬ 
dustry  was  to  develop  in  Michigan, 
adapted  varieties  of  clingstones  must  be 
found. 

South  African  Fruit  Export  Susiihes 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  export  sub¬ 
sidies  act  of  1931  is  now  in  force ;  it  was 
designed  to  help  the  grower  make  out  on 
his  exports,  which  constitute  nearly  all 
of  their  fruit  industry.  The  subsidy  for 
citrus  fruit  amounts  to  about  3G  cents 
per  box ;  that  for  grapes ;  23  cents  per 
package  on  the  basis  of  50  packages  per 
ton ;  for  deciduous  fruit,  as  apples  and 
pears,  it  comes  to  12  cents  per  package 
on  an  average  of  70  boxes  per  shipping 
ton.  On  a  California  pear  box,  the  rebate 
would  work  out  at  28  cents  per  box.  No 
subsidy  will  be  paid  on  products  shipped 
to  any  country  which  has  countervailing 
duties,  a  “protective  tariff”  against  the 
fruit  in  question. 

Prune  Odd  Varieties  With  an  Ax 

Virginia  Fruit  recommends  to  the 
members  of  the  Virginia  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  the  policy  adopted  by  their 
neighboring  State  of  West  Virginia,  prune 
those  unprofitable  trees  with  an  ax  !  As 
Virginia  Fruit  observes,  “Nearly  every 
orchard  has  more  or  less  trees  that  would 
come  under  this  heading  and  it  would  be 
economy  for  the  growers  to  prune  them 
with  an  ax  just  above  the  ground.” 

R.  II.  SUDDS. 


Old  Strawberry  Varieties 
Wanted 

We  are  glad  to  print  the  following  let¬ 
ter  from  L.  J.  Farmer,  a  strawberry- 
grower  for  many  years.  Any  who  can 
help  him  complete  this  exhibit  will  please 
write  Mr.  Farmer  direct : 

“I  desire  to  get  hold  of  as  many  old 
kinds  of  strawberry  varieties  as  possible 
and  no  doubt  among  your  subscribers 
there  are  many  of  these  old  kinds.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  any  who  could 
furnish  such  old  kinds  as  Wilson,  Chas. 
Downing,  Capt.  Jack.  etc.  I  do  not  want 
these  for  commercial  exploiting,  but  to 
make  an  exhibit  of  the  berries  at  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair  in  1933. 

“In  1893  I  had  68  varieties  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  World’s  Fair,  and  it  was  the  largest 
and  finest  exhibit,  being  shown  11  days 
after  arrival  in  Chicago.  I  would  like  to 
repeat  the  stunt,  just  40  years  after¬ 
wards.”  L.  J.  farmer. 

Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Success  with  Eggplants 

There  are  a  few  growers  who  always 
make  a  profit  on  the  growing  of  egg¬ 
plants.  It  is  not  a  hit  or  miss  crop  with 
them  because  they  consider  the  details, 
which  are  so  important  in  the  growing 
of  this  crop. 

The  successful  growers  select  and  save 
their  own  supply  of  seed.  This  selection 
is  made  when  the  season  is  about  half 
over,  and  the  plants  are  very  carefully 
selected.  A  good,  healthy  plant  bearing 
a  large  number  of  well-shaped  fruit  is 
staked,  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  become 
mature  before  it  is  harvested  and  the  seed 
extracted.  To  insure  against  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  wilt,  the  stem  of  each  plant 
selected  for  seed  purposes  is  cut  close  to 
the  ground  with  a  slanting  cut  so  as  to 
expose  the  cambium  and  heart  wood.  If 
wilt  is  present  the  inside  of  the  stem  will 
be  disclored.  All  such  plants  are  rejected. 
Only  selected  plants  showing  a  pure  white 
stem  will  be  staked  for  seed.  After  the 
fruit  has  become  ripe  it  is  gathered,  the 
outside  or  rind  is  cut  off  with  a  knife, 
and  the  inside,  either  ground  up  or 
tamped  in  a  barrel  so  as  to  free  the  seeds 
from  the  pulp.  The  heavy  seed  will  settle 
■to  the  bottom,  while  the  pulp  and  waste 
will  be  floated  off. 

Considerable  care  is  given  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  the  plants.  The  seed  is  sown  in  a 
propagating  or  seed  bed,  and,  when  about 
four  or  five  inches  tall,  the  plants  are 
transplanted  into  cold  frames,  planting 
them  at  least  five  inches  apart.  In  both 
the  seed  bed  and  the  transplanting  bed, 
great  care  is  taken  to  provide  for  proper 
conditions.  A  rather  high  temperature, 
70  to  SO  degrees  is  maintained  in  the  hot¬ 
house,  and  the  cold  frames  are  carefully 
covered  with  salt  hay  during  the  night. 
Ventilation  is  provided  for  every  day 
when  the  sun  shines.  Often  it  is  necessary 
to  give  extra  plant  food  to  these  yonng 
plants.  This  is  supplied  in  the  form  of 
manure  water  applied  when  watering — 
one  quart  of  the  concentrated  material 
to  every  sprinkling  can  full  of  water. 

Before  the  plants  are  transferred  to  the 
field,  the  soil  between  the  plants  in  the 
cold  frame  is  cut  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
five  inches,  and  equidistant  between  the 
plants.  By  cutting,  all  long  roots  are 
severed  and  when  taking  the  plants  out 
of  the  frame,  a  square  of  soil,  similar  to 
a  potted  plant,  is  attached  to  each  plant. 
By  taking  a  large  amount  of  soil  with  the 
plants,  the  roots  are  not  disturbed  in 
planting  into  the  field  and  consequently 
the  plants  are  able  to  make  a  quick  start. 

Eggplants  require  an  abundance  of 
available  plant  food.  An  application  of 
from  10  to  12  tons  of  manure  is  broad¬ 
cast  and  turned  into  the  soil.  An  appli¬ 
cation  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  lbs.  of  a 
commercial  high  grade,  5-S-7,  fertilizer  is 
broadcast  and  supplemented  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  application  of  from  200  to  300  lbs. 
of  tankage,  placed  around  the  plants  wffien 
they  have  started  to  grow. 

C.  II.  NISSLEY. 


Some  Orchard  History 

(Continued  from  Page  409) 
lions.  Bitter  cold,  immense  snowdrifts, 
melting  snows  which  transformed  the 
yards  and  fields  into  seas  of  sticky  mud, 
cold  rains  pelting  down  unexpectedly,  so 
that  I  ran  for  the  house  and  barely 
reached  it  when  the  rain  stopped.  That 
dazzling  white  snow  was  actually  laden 
with  the  coal  dust  and  dirt  of  Winter 
clouds  as  it  showed  a  load  of  dirt  on  top 
as  it  slowly  melted  which  was  anything 
but  beautiful.  Doubtless  that  means  rich 
food  for  plant  growth  later  on,  but  it  was 
not  appreciated  at  the  time.  It  was  the 
time  of  year  when  a  farmer’s  heart 
leaped  towards  the  fields,  but  the  weather 
man  kept  him  indoors  to  chafe  at  inac¬ 
tivity.  Sounds  rather  depressing  doesn’t 
it,  but  there  is  another  side.  Baby  and 
I  improved  the  time  with  many  a  romp. 
With  the  older  children  all  at  school,  the 
Missus  and  I  had  time  for  leisurely 
chats.  I  did  spend  two  days  with  the 
township  board  auditing  the  books  for  the 
year  and  discovered  that  we  were  $15,000 
in  the  red,  on  account  of  delinquent  taxes. 

Now  Spring  election  is  at  hand  and  I 
shall  be  two  days  with  that,  one  day  with 
the  voting  and  counting  and  one  day  with 
the  red  tape  which  accompanies  an  elec¬ 
tion.  I  have  been  plodding  through  mud 
attempting  to  wrap  grapes  and  prune  ber¬ 
ries,  but  it  is  not  a  pleasant  job  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  mud.  and  I  question  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  getting  on  the  ground  when 
it  is  so  wet.  Better  times  just  ahead. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  l.  b.  r. 


This  is  called  an  economy  Congress  be¬ 
cause  it  is  trying  to  reduce  government 
costs  $300,000,009  and  increase  taxes  $1.- 
000,000,000— Daily  Oklahoman. 


Right  Now ,  Crop  Insurance 
Costs  you  Less  than  Ever  Before 

Bordeaux  Mixture,  the  most  effective  of  all 
fungicides,  is  now  so  cheap,  due  to  the 
extremely  low  price  of  Copper  Sulphate  (Blue  Stone), 
that  no  grower  can  afford  to  neglect  its  use,  freely  and 
often,  as  a  certain  preventive  measure  against  all 
fungus  diseases. 

Mix  your  Bordeaux  as  needed,  and  apply  it  fresh. 
To  insure  purity  and  accurate  strength,  use  only 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 


The  Standard  of  Quality— 99%  Pure 

Send  for  the  free  booklet,  “Bordeaux  Mixture,  its 
Preparation  and  Use,”  containing  full  directions  for 
preparing  and  applying  Bordeaux. 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

40  Wall  St.  230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

New  York  Chicago 
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STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

THE  STANDARD  FOR 
OVER  20  YEARS 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Black¬ 
birds,  Larks,  and  all  other  corn¬ 
pulling  birds  and  animal  pests 
such  as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

It  saves  loss  of  seed 
and  labor  of  re¬ 
planting  and  posi¬ 
tively  will  not  clog 
any  planter.  It  pro¬ 
tects  seed  from  rot¬ 
ting  in  the  ground, 
insures  larger  yield 
per  acre,  is  non- 
poisonous  and  will 
not  injure  the  seed 
of  any  kind  of  corn. 

New  Low  Prices 

LARGE  CAN  (1  pint)  rn-i  r\r\ 
Enough  for  2  bushels  of  seed  «P*»UU 

SMALL  CAN  [}/x  pint)  fin 

Enough  for  1  bushel  of  seed  .DU 

If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store 
does  not  have  it  in  stock,  order  di¬ 
rect.  “Money-Back”  guarantee. 

Manufactured  Only  By 

cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  500H  New  Britain,  Conn. 


/Flo,  I’m  not  ^ 
Idead.  but  what 
i  <£  that  stuff? 


Lets  Get  Kin 
of  tmf  ouii 


wjL 


Clean  up  the  modern,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hauck 
Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth— seed  and 
stalk.  All  year  use  for  country  place,  farm,  orchard, 
park.  Does  4  men's  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 

New,  low-priced  unit.  HAUCK  MFG.  CO., 
123  Tenth  Street.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

tmm 


The  sturdy,  compact  Centaur  Tractor  easily 
does  all  the  work  of  a  team  of  horses.  Full 


riding  ...  backs  of  Its  own  power  ...  very 
economical  to  operate.  Ideal  for  poultry  and 
truck  farms,  in  orchards,  groves 


There  is  a 
place  for 
a  Centaur 
Trac t  o  r 
on  every 
farm. 

Send  for 
FREE  CATALOG  . .  tells  all  about 


the  Centaur,  how  it  fits  into  your  farming  program. 


Name. 


Address  - _ 

Mail  to  Centaur  Tractor  Corp.  22- A  Main  St.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 


1932 

if  IMPROVED  MODELS 


Many  Exclusive  fea¬ 
tures.  Built  in  three 


size*.  World's 
mows,  cultivates; 
also  belt  work. 
Pays  for  itself  in 
one  season.  Cata¬ 
log  free. 

NEW  BEEMAN 
TRACTOR  CO. 
3807  5th  St.,  N.  E. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

APractical,  Proven  PowerCultivator  for 
Gardeners.  Suburbanites,  Truckers. 

Florists ,  N  ursery  men  .Fruit  Growers . 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1005  33rd  Av.SE.Minneapolis.Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


Fordson  Tractors 

Dealer  Erie  and  Niagara  Counties,  New  York — Write 
for  Catalog  new  and  used  Fordsons  and  Equipment. 

Kenmore  Motor  Co.  Inc.,  2971  Delaware  Ave.,  Kenmore,  N.  V. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  ■  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  25c 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
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to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorkkii  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  keynote  of  Dr.  Wheeler’s  article  on  our  first 
page  this  week  is  the  possibility  of  using  too 
much  lime,  not  determined  solely  by  the  amount  per 
acre,  but  still  more  by  how  much  the  land  will 
stand,  depending  on  its  buffering  capacity.  Doubtless 
most  of  us  have  considered  this  in  a  general  way, 
and  wondered  at  liming  results  that  seemed  incon¬ 
sistent.  This  article  shows  how  and  why  these 
things  happen.  Another  point  of  importance  is 
that  there  is  less  danger  in  lands  well  provided 
with  organic  matter.  Our  fathers,  with  their  abun¬ 
dance  of  stable  manure,  knew  nothing  of  some  of 
our  present  land  problems  with  their  soils.  A  field 
with  nothing  to  plow  under  is  headed  toward  mal¬ 
nutrition  if  not  starvation. 

* 

FARMERS  seem  to  be  planting  about  as  usual. 

They  are  putting  in  more  acres  of  the  few  crops 
that  sold  high  the  past  season  on  account  of  short¬ 
age,  and  cutting  down  on  many  of  the  products  that 
sold  below  cost  of  production.  It  is  hard  not  to  do 
that  way,  even  for  farmers  who  know  very  well 
that  the  markets  are  not  likely  to  follow  along  the 
lines  of  the  season  before.  It  takes  nerve  and  de¬ 
cision  to  shift  an  acre  from  onions,  carrots  o.r  rye, 
which  paid  well  last  year,  to  some  .safe,  usable  crop 
like  corn.  Onions  are  likely  to  he  in  heavy  supply 
next  Fall  if  the  growing  season  is  at  all  favorable. 
1'otatoes  will  be  too  many  for  the  kind  of  market 
prevailing,  unless  the  season  is  bad.  The  East  is 
cutting  down  somewhat,  but  the  West  is  planting 
more  potatoes.  The  crop  does  not  cost  so  much  in 
the  West,  being  grown  in  some  districts  without  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

* 

FRUIT  conditions  are  highly  uncertain  as  yet.  The 
old  crop  of  apples  is  moving  out  at  better  prices 
than  that  of  last  Winter.  Probably  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  crop  has  gone  to  market.  The  price  has 
been  low,  hut  generally  double  the  price  of  potatoes. 
Apple-growers  in  the  average  years  before  the  war 
would  not  have  worried  so  long  as  they  could  get  $2 
to  $3  per  barrel  for  apples.  Old-time  apple-growers 
can  remember  many  a  barrel  of  good  hand-picked 
Baldwins  and  Greenings  sold  for  $1  to  $1.25  and 
they  were  glad  to  get  it.  Many  apple  and  peach 
trees,  especially  those  in  the  South,  were  weakened 
by  overbearing  last  year.  Some  early  buds  were 
frozen  in  March  but,  for  all  that  we  are  sure  of  yet, 
there  may  be  plenty  of  peaches  coming.  The  back¬ 
ward  Spring  weather  tends  to  make  the  fruit  crop 
safer  in  the  North.  The  foreign  apple  market  has 
been  through  many  kinds  of  trouble  from  new 
tariffs,  exclusions,  restrictions,  money  changes  and 
more  competition.  Often  the  returns  have  hardly 
paid  the  cost  and  some  shipments  were  made  rather 
to  relieve  the  home  market  than  in  hope  of  profit  to 
shippers.  Exports  have  been  large  the  past  season 
notwithstanding  so  many  unfavorable  conditions. 
Lately,  American  apples  have  sold  fairly  well  at  $1 
to  $5  a  barrel  in  England  and  Germany  but  expenses 
take  about  half  the  money. 

* 

ONE  of  the  most  serious  pests  of  cabbage-growers 
is  the  root  maggot.  Entomologist  Hugh  Glas¬ 
gow,  of  the  Geneva  Station,  tells  how  the  seed  beds 
may  be  protected  against  this  pest.  Methods  most 
commonly  used  are  to  screen  the  beds  with  cheese¬ 
cloth  to  exclude  the  flies  or  to  treat  the  young  seed¬ 
lings  with  insecticides,  such  as  tobacco  dust,  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate,  or  calomel.  Either  method  is  thor¬ 
oughly  effective  if  properly  carried  out.  In  screen¬ 
ing,  the  cloth  selected  should  have  from  20  to  30 


threads  to  the  inch.  This  cloth  may  be  placed  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  ground,  or  supported  by  boards  placed 
on  edge  around  the  bed  to  which  the  cloth  is  tacked. 
Such  screens  exclude  not  only  the  maggot,  but  are 
also  helpful  in  preventing  flea  beetle  injury.  Of  the 
insecticides  mentioned,  corrosive  sublimate  is  recom¬ 
mended  first.  The  adult  flies  of  the  cabbage  maggot 
make  their  appearance  and  begin  egg-laying  at  about 
the  time  that  European  plums  come  into  full  bloom, 
and  this  is  the  critical  stage  for  the  successful  con¬ 
trol  of  the  maggot  where  insecticides  are  to  be  used. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure  in  attempts  to  con¬ 
trol  the  cabbage  maggot  in  open  seedbeds  with  in¬ 
secticides  is  neglect  in  making  the  first  application 
in  time  to  check  this  early  infestation. 

* 

ONE  of  our  correspondents  makes  the  following 
timely  suggestion : 

Can’t  you  urge  farmers  to  send  at  least  a  small  part 
of  their  wool  this  year,  while  it  is  cheap,  to  be  made 
into  things  that  will  be  a  “joy  forever”?  1  sent  150 
lbs.  to  a  mill  last  Fall  and  have  wonderful  bed  blankets, 
comfortables,  wool  batts,  auto  blankets  and  beautiful 
coverlets,  that  could  hardly  be  told  from  the  old  ones 
we  prize  so  highly.  Perhaps  our  grandchildren  will 
prize  these.  They  are  much  larger  than  the  old  ones, 
and  cover  the  pillows,  but  are  the  same  patterns.  I 
feel  if  each  sheep  or  wool-grower  would  have  some 
wool  made  up  it  might  help  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus 
wool.  .J.  s.  II. 

New  York. 

Surely  the  shepherd  is  entitled  to  all  the  com¬ 
forts  of  wool,  and  the  use  of  a  portion  of  it  in  this 
way  is  carrying  out  the  “live-at-home”  movement 
that  is  planned  to  improve  living  conditions  while 
lessening  surplus  products.  We  do  not  wish  to  see 
farmers  going  back  to  the  privations  of  a  pioneer 
age;  but  we  do  think  many  of  them  no  longer  real¬ 
ize  that  the  farm  can  supply  both  living  and  liveli¬ 
hood.  Shining  automobiles  and  filmy  silk  stockings 
do  not  grow  on  bushes,  but  the  well-filled  farm  is 
still  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  furnish  food, 
fuel  and  shelter. 

* 

THIS  is  the  time  when  nursery  stock  is  being 
planted.  Most  of  it  is  in  good  condition  when 
it  leaves  the  nurseries,  but  serious  delays  on  the 
road,  and  lack  of  care  when  received,  may  make  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure  wilh  the 
plantings.  The  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station,  emphasizes 
the  need  of  opening  the  package  at  once,  as  other¬ 
wise  the  stock  may  heat.  Delay  of  a  day  or  two 
during  a  warm  Spring  spell  may  cause  severe  injury 
from  this  cause.  This  is  particularly  true  of  roses 
and  strawberries.  If  because  of  delay  in  transit,  the 
stock  is  shriveled,  it  should  be  soaked  in  water  for 
several  hours  or  overnight  before  planting.  If  it 
can  be  planted  at  once,  so  much  the  better,  but  if 
not,  it  can  be  held  in  good  condition  by  “heeling  in,” 
that  is,  by  digging  a  shallow  trench  in  some  shel- 
tered  spot,  setting  the  plants  at  an  angle,  and  cover¬ 
ing  the  roots  with  soil.  A  common  method  is  to 
throw  the  dirt  on  the  far  side  when  digging  the 
trench.  The  stock  is  placed  on  a  slant  in  the  trench, 
with  the  tops  against  the  shoulder  of  fresh  dirt. 
Then  the  roots  are  covered  by  digging  a  second 
trench  parallel  to  the  first,  this  time  throwing  the 
dirt  ahead  onto  the  roots.  The  plants  may  be  left 
in  this  condition  for  weeks  until  the  ground  is  ready 
to  receive  them.  In  fact,  some  fruit-growers  secure 
stock  in  the  Fall  of  the  year,  especially  such  early 
starting  stock  as  cherry  trees,  heel  it  in  carefully, 
and  so  have  it  ready  just  when  they  need  it  for 
Spring  planting.  During  the  planting  operation, 
drying  of  the  roots  should  be  avoided.  Exposure 
for  so  short  a  period  as  15  minutes  on  a  sunny, 
windy  day  may  cause  considerable  injury  resulting 
in  slow  starting  and  poor  growth.  A  piece  of  bur¬ 
lap  or  a  shovelful  of  earth  thrown  over  the  roots  will 
help  materially  in  reducing  losses. from  this  cause. 

* 

THE  season  now  is  neither  early  nor  late.  Condi¬ 
tions  have  evened  themselves  to  some  extent. 
The  East  slowed  down  to  a  cold  March  and  April, 
while  the  West,  from  the  mountains  to  the  western 
coast,  about  caught  up  with  the  rest  of  the  country, 
although  some  sections  out  there  are  still  a  little 
backward.  Recent  changes  did  not  do  much  damage 
iu  the  North  but  the  Spring  crop  season  was  a  had 
one  in  the  South  and  Central  Southwest,  especially 
in  the  Winter-grain  region.  Winter  wheat  may  turn 
out  one  of  the  smallest  crops  in  many  years,  perhaps 
100,000,000  bushels  below  average  and  some  300,000,- 
000  bushels  under  the  heavy  crop  of  last  season. 
More  than  half  the  shortage  is  in  Kansas  and  Ne¬ 
braska.  Even  in  the  East,  the  wheat  crop  is  turning 
out  less  than  average.  The  shortage  is  partly  offset 
by  about  60,000,000  bushels  more  than  average  hold¬ 
ings  of  wheat  stored  on  the  farms,  but  the  net  ef- 
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feet  would  be  to  give  the  wheat  a  home  market  with¬ 
out  need  of  shipping  so  much  wheat  abroad.  It 
appears  that  some  of  the  surplus  in  this  country  will 
be  cleared  up  and  the  way  open  for  more  normal 
conditions  in  the  grain  markets. 

* 

HERE  are  a  few  market  notes  about  products 
seldom  mentioned.  We  imported  9,968,000  lbs. 
of  wood  oil  from  Hankow,  China,  during  March.  It 
wholesales  at  about  five  cents  per  pound,  and  has 
use  in  medicine  and  the  paint  industry.  Malaya 
crude  rubber  stocks  are  considerably  decreased  and 
1 'rices  higher.  Tea  is  wholesaled  at  auction  in  Lon¬ 
don,  recent  prices  being  15  to  18  cents  per  pound 
for  the  lower  grades,  up  to  65  cents  for  fine.  Raw 
sugar,  from  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  is 
quoted  at  2.6  cents  per  pound.  Tin  has  reached  the 
lowest  figure  in  30  years,  18%  cents  per  pound. 
Stocks  in  New  York  warehouses  are  2,077  tons. 
Crude  oil  prices  at  wells  run  from  $1.55  to  $1.90 
per  barrel. 

* 

ON  PAGE  411  our  friend  L.  .T.  Farmer,  who  has 
been  growing  strawberries  for  many  years, 
asks  for  help  in  getting  together  a  lot  of  the  old 
varieties,  which  at  one  time  were  standard  sorts,  so 
that  a  varied  exhibit  may  be  made  at  the  Chicago 
Exposition  next  year.  Many  kinds  which  have  real 
home-garden  merit  have  necessarily  been  discarded 
by  plant-growers  specializing  in  commercial  sorts, 
but  we  think  that  in  the  gardens  and  smaller  places, 
some  ol  them  at  least  have  been  preserved.  Per¬ 
haps  some  one  still  has  pure  stock  of  the  old  Wil¬ 
son,  which  our  grandfathers  planted  and  cherished. 
.Tames  Wilson,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  originated  it  in 
1851,  and  for  many  years  it  was  widely  planted, 
being  a  strong  grower,  very  productive,  and  with 
showy  dark  green  leaves.  It  was  a  little  acid  com¬ 
pared  with  modern  popular  kinds,  but  a  great  berry 
for  canning.  We  hope  some  of  this  old  stock  may  be 
available,  so  that  specimens  of  the  fruit  can  go  to 
Chicago  82  years  after  its  origin. 

* 

THE  farm  plan  of  our  friends  in  the  Cumber- 
lands,  mentioned  on  page  406,  was  the  one  gen- 
erally  followed  in  much  of  the  East,  before  the  days 
of  crop  specializing,  profitable  when  prices  are  high, 
but  leaving  the  farmer  in  the  lurch  at  other  times. 
We  know  from  letters  received  and  talks  with  farm¬ 
ers  that  many  have,  to  a  reasonble  extent,  already 
adopted  llie  ways  of  their  fathers  in  getting  their 
living  from  the  farm,  and  more  are  planning  it.  This 
is  not  retrogression  but  the  .use  of  sound  sense, 
which  is  always  up  to  date,  and  characteristic  of 
those  who  till  the  soil,  and  have  caught  the  true 
meaning  of  “Mother  Earth.” 

* 

Grandmother  —  how  pleasant  that  word 
sounds,  bringing  to  us  the  wisdom  and  sym¬ 
pathy  of  three  generations.  No  one  else  ever  un¬ 
derstands  us  boys  so  well  as  Grandmother,  yet  it  is 
all  so  natural  that  we  take  for  granted  suggestion, 
advice,  even  correction,  that  from  others  hits  us 
with  jars  and  jolts.  Here  is  a  life  mellowed  by  and 
with  experience,  often  beautiful  as  the  almond  tree 
in  bloom.  To  many  of  us  Grandmother  is  now  a 
memory.  Though  we  knew  that  the  years  were 
passing,  she  was  such  a  fixture  that  standing  by 
her  grave  seemed  strangely  untrue.  But,  then,  “To 
live1  in  hearts  we  leave  behind  is  not  to  die.” 


Brevities 

Tun  first  California  cherries  for  New  York  market 
were  shipped  April  5,  about  a  week  earlier  than  last 
year. 

Eleven  grades  of  rosin  are  regularly  quoted  on  the 
wholesale  market,  ranging  in  price  from  $3.25  to  $6.30 
per  barrel  of  280  lbs.  gross. 

The  Bourbon  rose  Ilermosa,  with  small  bright  pink 
flowers  freely  produced  all  Summer,  was  introduced  by 
a  French  grower  in  1840.  It  is  still  a  favorite  bed¬ 
ding  rose. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  posting  land  in  New  York 
State  against  trespassers  the  State  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  at  Albany  will  give  you  full  instructions  as 
to  legal  requirements. 

The  dust  storm  is  one  of  the  worriments  of  wheat 
growers  in  the  "West.  A  recent  one  destroyed  about 
half  the  wheat  in  a  streak  running  from  Southwest 
Kansas  through  Oklahoma  and  150  miles  into  Texas. 
Some  of  the  plants  are  buried  and  others  have  the 
earth  blown  from  the  roots. 

An  American  woman  who  married  an  alien  before 
September  22,  1922,  acquired  her  husband’s  nationality, 
and  must  take  out  separate  naturalization  paper’s  to 
resume  citizenship.  Marriage  to  an  alien  subsequent 
to  that  date  does  not  alter  a  woman’s  status  if  she  is 
already  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
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A  Pig  in  a  Bag 

ON  April  7  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  spoke 
over  the  radio  in  a  coast-to-coast  hook-up  as  an 
aspirant  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the 
Presidency.  As  such  his  speech  was  a  matter  of 
national  interest.  It  may  be  considered  from  two 
angles.  First,  the  candor  and  sincerity  of  the  can¬ 
didate  ;  second,  the  revelation  in  the  speech  of  his 
qualifications  for  the  office  he  aspires  to  occupy. 

At  the  beginning  he  claimed  to  have  no  partisan 
purpose.  Yet  throughout  the  speech  he  charged 
President  Hoover  and  his  administration  with  dis- 
concern  for  the  plain  folk,  with  always  building 
from  the  top  down,  favoring  big  banks  to  the  neglect 
of  small  ones,  and  destroying  foreign  trade  by  pro¬ 
tective  tariffs.  Conceding  the  usual  information  to 
one  in  his  position,  it  is  hard  to  read  what  Governor 
Roosevelt  said  and  credit  him  with  candor  in  his 
disclaimer  of  partisan  purpose.  Instead  of  a  non¬ 
partisan  discussion  of  our  economic  national  affairs 
the  Governor  indulged  in  meaningless  phrases  for 
the  ear  of  the  unfortunate  and  discontent  aptly  de¬ 
scribed  by  some  of  his  editorial  friends  as  “clap¬ 
trap.” 

Governor  Roosevelt  showed  himself  familiar  with 
the  nation's  distress  in  terms  familiar  to  all  of  us 
in  recent  years.  He  chided  the  Hoover  administra¬ 
tion  for  not  “remembering  the  man  at  the  bottom  of 
the  economic  pyramid”  and  “the  neglect  of  the  in¬ 
fantry  of  the  economic  army.”  He  said  the  “nation 
faced  a  more  grave  emergency  than  in  1917,”  and 
that  the  cure  must  come  from  “killing  the  bacteria 
in  the  system  rather  than  the  treatment  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  system.”  He  wanted  to  get  down  to  “funda¬ 
mentals.”  He  said  the  time  was  too  short  for  the 
10  to  12  objectives  of  a  full  plan,  but  he  would  name 
the  three  most  important  essentials. 

At  this  point  we  nerved  ourselves  for  a  thrill. 
Hoover's  conservatism  seemed  working  too  slowly. 
The  insurgent  Democrats,  after  defeating  their  lead¬ 
ers  on  the  “sales  tax”  in  the  House,  floundered  in  the 
mire  of  their  success,  because  they  didn’t  know  what 
to  do  next.  Now,  it  seemed,  we  had  a  champion  of 
the  “man  with  the  hoe”  to  show  us  the  exact  way 
out  of  the  depression.  The  tension  was  short.  The 
quick  reaction  was  a  chill.  The  three  trite  revela¬ 
tions  were :  To  restore  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer;  to  relieve  the  small  banks  and  home-own¬ 
ers  ;  to  lower  the  tariff. 

The  first  two  objects  are  worthy.  The  Governor 
simply  related  in  a  formal  way  what  has  been  said 
a  thousand  times  in  speech  and  print.  But  what  we 
waited  to  hear  is  how  the  buying  power  of  the  farm¬ 
er  is  to  be  restored?  His  loss  of  purchasing  power 
is  due  to  low  prices  for  his  products. 

What  has  the  Governor  of  New  York  State  done 
in  four  years  even  to  arrest  the  downward  flow  of 
prices?  He  has  seen  (and  in  some  cases  encouraged) 
the  growth  of  combinations  and  monopoly  of  middle¬ 
men,  while  prices  steadily  dropped  and  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  stop  the  loss,  much  less  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  farms. 

In  1931  31  State  banks  were  closed  in  Western 
New  York  by  the  order  of  the  Governor's  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Banks.  He  knew  of  the  hardships  to  the 
depositors  and  other  patrons  of  these  closed  banks. 
He  raised  no  finger  to  help  them.  Y*et  he  belittles 
the  help  which  President  Hoover  did  provide  for  all 
solvent  banks.  If  he  knows  how  to  increase  the 
farmer's  prices  and  restore  the  value  of  bank  assets, 
why  should  he  lead  us  to  believe  he  was  going  to 
reveal  the  secret  and  then  disappoint  us? 

The  one  definite  note  in  the  Governor's  sea  of 
allusions  was  his  plan  to  encourage  foreign  trade  by 
reducing  the  tariff  so  that  we  could  import  products 
to  pay  for  our  exports.  Even  here  he  failed  to  take 
us  into  his  confidence.  Just  what  products  would 
he  exempt  from  the  tariff?  Would  he  reduce  the 
duty  on  butter  and  cheese,  on  milk  and  cream,  on 
fruits  and  vegetables,  on  tropical  oils  and  wool, 
on  meat  or  iron?  If  Governor  Roosevelt  has  a  plan 
to  get  us  out  of  this  depression  we  would  pay  his 
price  for  it  with  the  privilege  of  inspection,  but  this 
is  no  time  to  sell  us  “a  pig  in  a  bag.” 


Milk  Investigation  Started 

THE  State  milk  investigation  committiee  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  last  New  York  Legislature,  held 
its  first  meeting  on  April  14.  The  purpose  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  as  the  farmer  sees  it,  is  to  find  out  why 
and  how  the  distributor  can  make  38  to  44  per  cent 
on  working  capital,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  credit 
from  the  farmer,  while  the  producer  is  exhausting 
his  capital  to  balance  the  annual  budget. 

While  at  the  start  there  were  many  misgivings 
about  this  investigation,  we  have  come  to  feel  very 
hopeful  of  its  results.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 


investigation,  however,  will  depend  on  the  help  given 
by  dairymen  themselves.  The  committee  will  never 
find  out  the  true  condition  in  the  industry  unless 
dairy  farmers  furnish  the  information.  Members 
of  the  committee  are :  Senator  Perley  A.  Pitcher, 
Watertown,  Jefferson  County;  Senator  John  W. 
Gates,  Chittenango,  Madison  County;  Assemblyman 
Herbert  A.  Bartholomew,  White  Hall,  Washington 
County ;  Assemblyman  Frank  G.  Miller,  Apalachin, 
Tioga  County ;  Assemblyman  D.  Mallory  Stephens, 
Brewster,  Putnam  County.  All  are  farmers  except 
Mr.  Pitcher,  who  is  an  attorney  in  Watertown. 


March  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  per 
100  lbs.  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  re¬ 
pealing  for  March,  are  as  follows : 


Sheffield  Farms  . $1.29 

Dairymen's  League .  1.04 


The  League  deductions  were  8  cents  for  certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness  and  5%  cents  for  administra¬ 
tive  expenses,  making  the  gross  price  $1,175. 


Milk  Embargo  at  State  Line 

ONNECTICUT  has  a  hygienic  milk  code,  which 
requires  that  all  milk  sold  within  the  State 
must  be  inspected  at  the  source.  New  York  has  a 
similar  code.  Connecticut  has  inspected  milk  from 
adjacent  New  York  counties,  shipped  into  its  mar¬ 
kets.  New  York  has  inspected  and  brought  Con¬ 
necticut  milk  to  New  York.  Recently  Connecticut 
announced  that  it  had  milk  enough  of  its  own,  and 
did  not  have  money  enough  appropriated  for  inspec¬ 
tion  outside  the  State.  Under  the  police  powers  of 
the  State  it  may  refuse  to  accept  milk  which  has 
not  been  inspected,  therefore  the  New  York  milk  can¬ 
not  be  sold  in  Connecticut  markets  when  inspection 
stops. 

Now  the  question  arises  how  long  will  the  New 
York  inspection  money  hold  out?  When.the  last  cent 
is  gone,  there  can  be  no  more  inspection,  and  no 
more  milk  from  without  the  State.  If  this  policy 
were  enforced  it  would  shut  all  milk  and  cream  from 
New  England,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  Western  States.  And  increase  production  in  New 
York.  Farmers  of  the  Empire  State  would  benefit 
from  the  enforcement  of  these  regulations.  Hereto¬ 
fore  it  has  not  been  suggested  to  exclude  milk  from 
established  sources  of  supply,  but  Connecticut  seems 
to  have  started  something. 


Rutland  Plan  Activities 

ATERTOWN,  April  12. — Five  counties,  com¬ 
prising  almost  100  townships,  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  into  units  under  the  Rutland  Dairy  Unit 
Plan.  Herkimer  County  was  organized  Saturday. 
Jefferson,  St.  Lawrence,  Lewis  and  Oswego  had  been 
previously  organized. 

This  week  it  is  planned  to  hold  county  meetings  in 
Cayuga,  Madison  and  Oneida  counties.  E.  J.  Vau- 
trin,  of  Rutland,  an  extension  worker,  is  in  charge 
of  the  organization. 

Several  town  meetings  are  to  be  held  throughout 
Erie  County  this  week  also.  John  J.  Foley,  of  Rut¬ 
land,  and  C.  A.  Wendell,  of  Alexandria,  Genesee 
County,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  work. 


Milk  Questions  Answered 

Since  the  Rutland  Plan  was  proposed  to  unite  all 
milk  producers,  the  Dairymen’s  League  has  proposed  a 
plan  for  producers  to  join  the  pool.  To  this  end  a 
“Provisional  Contract”  has  been  got  up.  This  and  the 
regular  pool  contract  are  to  be  signed  and  deposited  in 
escrow  with  George  F.  Warren,  Leland  J.  Spencer  and 
Carl  E.  Ladd,  and  such  other  persons  as  they  may  des¬ 
ignate,  as  deputies,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
contracts  become  binding  in  case  70  per  cent  of  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  and  other  independent  groups  sign  the  pro¬ 
visional  contracts.  It  seems  that  three  producers  in  a 
nearby  locality  signed  provisional  contracts  expecting 
to  deliver  to  Sheffield  until  September,  but  Sheffield  now 
rejects  their  milk.  What  is  the  object  of  this  new  quar¬ 
rel?  What  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  fight?  F.  a.  f. 

New  York. 

HE  two  paragraphs  following  are  condensed 
from  the  statements  by  both  associations  in 
answer  to  the  above : 

The  Sheffield  Producers’  Association  says  that  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  proposed  meetings  of  dairymen  was 
a  fair  attempt  at  beneficial  co-operation  it  was  will¬ 
ing  to  participate.  The  members  now  see  it  as  a 
scheme  to  injure  their  organization  in  an  open  at¬ 
tempt  to  win  away  70  per  cent  of  their  members. 
They  are  making  no  fight  on  any  one.  The  attack  is 
clearly  on  them.  A  member  who  signs  the  pool  con¬ 
tract  takes  his  milk  out  of  the  control  of  the  Shef¬ 
field  association.  It  would  require  the  producers 
who  are  staying  in  the  association  to  take  care  of 
the  milk  during  the  flush  period  and  to  then  lose 
the  milk  when  it  was  needed  in  the  short  period. 


For  these  reasons  they  will  not  accept  the  milk  of 
members  after  the  month  in  which  they  sign  the 
provisional  contract. 

The  League  Says : 

Because  of  the  unfortunate  condition  of  New  York 
milk  shed  farmers  there  have  been  several  plans 
evolved  for  the  purpose  of  improving  conditions. 
No  one  can  just  criticize  the  sincerity  of  purpose 
of  most  of  those  supporting  these  plans. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  preferred  to  take  no  posi¬ 
tion  hostile  to  any  of  these  proposals.  But  various 
League  officials  were  quoted  as  having  endorsed  one 
of  these  plans.  This  forced  the  League  to  say  why 
no  such  endorsement  had  been  made,  and  to  say 
what  we  felt  would  be  a  constructive  solution  of 
the  problem.  We  had  also  been  requested  by  our 
own  members  and  other  leading  dairymen  for  a  defi¬ 
nite  suggestion  to  improve  milk  prices. 

At  the  general  meeting  in  Syracuse  Mr.  Sexauer 
replied  to  these  requests  in  two  suggestions.  One  of 
them,  the  so-called  provisional  contract  plan,  was 
adopted  at  the  meeting.  This  is  in  no  way  a  drive 
on  the  part  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  for  additional 
membership,  but  is  our  offer  of  a  solution  to  the 
present  unfortunate  condition. 

In  this  movement  the  League  has  no  purpose  to 
start  a  quarrel  with  any  group  of  producers  or  with 
any  dealer.  The  provisional  contract  plan  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  dairy  farmers  of  the  New  York 
milk  shed  to  better  their  conditions. 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Company  confirms  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  their  producers,  and  in  doing  so  submits  the 
following  statement : 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  is  a 
State  institution.  The  Sheffield  Company  and  the 
Sheffield  producers  pay  their  share  of  the  expense 
of  the  institution  in  the  annual  tax.  This  includes 
the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  officials  of  the  State 
College.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  are  taking  liberties  with  their 
position  in  lending  the  prestige  of  the  State  College 
to  one  business  concern  of  the  State  in  an  effort  to 
tear  down  and  destroy  the  Sheffield  producers’  or¬ 
ganization  and  other  private  business  enterprises  in 
the  same  industry.  Individuals  in  the  college  faculty 
have  not  only  consented  to  sanction  this  assault  on 
the  independent  organizations  of  the  State,  but  also 
continually  come  out  in  the  country  districts  and 
exert  their  individual,  official  and  professional  in¬ 
fluence  to  the  same  end.  This  policy  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  now  well  on  to  10  years.  They  place  Shef¬ 
field  Company  and  other  independent  distributors  in 
the  position  of  paying  taxes  for  the  support  of  a 
public  institution  which  is  using  its  influence  to 
hamper  and  destroy  them.  This  is  un-American. 
We  know  of  no  country  in  the  civilized  world  where 
this  would  be  tolerated  in  an  institution  supported 
by  Public  funds,  and  if  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  does  not  reverse  its  policies  in  this 
particular,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  Sheffield  pro¬ 
ducers  and  the  others  affected  to  seek  relief  from 
this  evident  abuse. 


What  Farmers  Say 


h„P'  ®  or  maJ  not  asree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
'T,e  beUeve  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
‘"t.e’I1  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  W  hen  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Is  Raw  Milk  Safe? 


I  have  been  drinking  raw  milk  nearly  10  years,  and 
have  never  had  typhoid  fever,  or  any  other  disease 
which  Paul  B.  Brooks,  M.  D.,  mentions  in  his  article  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  9,  neither  have  I  known  of  one 
single  case  of  typhoid  fever  in  many  years  in  the  town¬ 
ship  in  which  I  live,  and  everybody  uses  raw  milk.  I 


agree  with  H.  B.  Sweet  that  it  is  absurd  that  health 
officials  throughout  the  land  should  be  urging  pasteuri¬ 
zation. 

Dr.  Brooks  says  when  health  officials  “throughout 
the  land”  are  of  one  opinion,  there  must  be  a  reason 
for  it.  Surely  there  is,  and  no  doubt  there  is  also  a 
reason  for  Dr.  Brooks  agreeing  with  them.  I  am  glad 
we  farmers  are  yet  allowed  the  privilege  to  think  and 
to  express  our  thoughts  sometimes. 

I  think  one  reason  the  health  officials  are  urging  pas- 
teurization  is  to  help  the  dairymen  and  dealers  who 


have,  or  are  able  to  own,  pasteurizing  plants.  They 
know  if  they  can  accomplish  that  it  will  shut  out  the 
small  dairyman  who  is  not  able  to  own  a  pasteurizing 
plant,  from  selling  bottled  milk  in  the  towns.  Then 
the  big  dairymen  can  ask  their  price,  the  poor  can  pay 
it  or  leave  it.  We  have  a  man  who  is  trying  that  stunt 
right  now  in  our  locality.  So  far  he  hasn’t  succeeded. 

I  hope  no  one  reading  Dr.  Brooks’  article  will  be 
afraid  to  drink  raw  milk,  fearing  they  might  have 
typhoid  fever.  I  doubt  if  one  person  in  5,000  gets  it 
from  drinking  raw  milk  from  healthy  cows.  I  expect 
the  claim  will  continue  that  all  diseases  come  from 
drinking  raw  milk,  until  their  selfish  purposes  are  ac¬ 
complished.  Then  the  doctor  says,  “We'll  be  ready  for 
the  next  big  step.”  What  next,  to  distress  the  small 
farmer?  a  farmer's  wife. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Whir  of  the  Shears 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Basic  Consideration 

Some  of  our  breeders  who  handle  show 
sheep  are  sorry  they  sheared  early  in 
March  this  year.  This  last  cold  spell  has 
complicated  some  of  our  problems  in  the 
sheep  shed.  In  general  lambs  are  coming 
later  this  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
most  sections  we  had  a  late  Fall,  and 
very  few  early  frosted  nights,  so  the  ewes 
failed  to  breed  as  early  as  usual.  A  good 
many  do  not  like  to  shear  ewes  heavy 
with  lamb,  this  and  the  late  cold  spell 
will  probably  make  shearing  a  little  later 
than  usual  for  most  of  our  flocks. 

Every  one  who  raises  sheep  knows  the 
basic  principles  to  be  observed  in  shear¬ 
ing,  but  the  point  is  a  lot  of  us  simply 
neglect  to  do  them,  or  to  be  as  careful  as 
we  should.  A  board  floor  that  has  been 
swept  and  is  kept  clean  during  shearing 
is  preferable.  In  some  of  the  relatively 
large  flocks  a  special  shearing  floor  made 
of  %xl1/i-ineli  slats  set  on  edge  is  used. 
Such  a  floor  keeps  the  droppings  off  the 
fleece  and  out  of  the  way.  The  sheep  set 
a  little  more  secure,  too. 

Last  Spring  I  was  in  Montana  and 
Wyoming  at  shearing  time,  and  found 
most  of  'the  outfits  use  machines.  In  New 
York  State  as  well  as  throughout  the 
Central  West  a  good  many  of  the  small 
flocks  still  prefer  to  shear  with  blades. 
Properly  done  there  is  practically  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  amount  of  wool  obtained. 
The  big  outfits  say  the  machine  clipper  is 
faster.  Some  object  to  the  machines  be¬ 
cause  in  the  hands  of  a  careless  or  inex¬ 
perienced  operator  a  ewe  may  be  ruined 
by  cutting  her  teats.  Most  shearers  who 
once  use  the  machines  seldom  go  back  to 
the  blades.  Second  cuts  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  these  have  to  be  combed  out  at  the 
mills,  becoming  what  are  known  as  noils. 
The  fine-wools  are  more  difficult  to  shear 
without  producing  second  cuts.  There 
may  be  men  who  have  sheared  an  A  Type 
Merino  without  making  any  second  cuts, 
but  you  can  bet  they  were  experts. 

Probably  the  greatest  single  factor 
which  causes  discrimination  against  farm 
fleeces  is  tying  with  binder  twine.  The 
only  kind  which  should  be  used  is  special 
paper  twine.  If  your  local  hardware 
store  does  not  carry  it,  have  it  ordered  in 
time  to  be  on  hand  when  date  of  shearing 
rolls  around.  When  fibers  from  twine 
other  than  paper  get  into  the  fleece  they 
fail  to  take  the  dye,  thus  greatly  reducing 
the  value  of  the  cloth  so  made.  Packing 
fleeces  in  ordinary  jute  bags  (old  grain 
sacks)  will  also  cause  these  undesirable 
fibers  to  contaminate  the  wool.  It  is 
very  desirable  to  have  some  one  other 
than  the  shearer  attend  to  tying  the 
fleece,  especially  where  the  work  is  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  basis  of  so  much  per  head. 
The  man  doing  the  shearing  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  making  an  attrac¬ 
tive  and  properly  tied  fleece,  but  hurries 


so  that  he  can  get  started  on  another 
sheep. 

Fold  or  roll  the  fleece  with  the  flesh 
side  out,  edges  rolled  in.  Do  not  put  the 
tags,  and  second  cuts  in.  The  tags,  black 
wool,  cotted  fleeces,  and  dead  wool  should 
be  kept  separate  and  packed  separate 


from  the  main  clip.  The  ram  fleeces 
should  also  be  kept  separate.  It  will  pay 
to  use  only  new  wool  bags.  Properly  tied 
and  packed  bags  of  fine-wool  weigh  an 
average  of  235  lbs.;  bags  of  medium  wool 
vary  more  in  weight,  ranging  from  240  to 
170  lbs.  The  bags  should  be  packed  rea¬ 
sonably  tight.  They  may  be  tramped  in, 
but  not  too  tightly.  After  packing  store 


in  a  dry  place.  Buyers  state  one  of  the 
most  common  faults  of  our  medium  wool 
fleeces  through  the  East  is  a  yellowish 
color  caused  from  packing  the  wool  when 
it  was  damp,  or  getting  it  damp  after 
shearing.  Where  the  bags  are  damp  and 
heavy  they  will  frequently  stain  an 
otherwise  excellent  fleece  greatly  depre¬ 
ciating  its  value.  Manufacturers  consider 
stained  wool  one  of  their  major  problems 
to  guard  against  at  the  mills.  Damp 


wool  which  has  become  stained  is  referred 
to  as  being  sack-burned. 

Wool  Grades 

The  present  official  standards  of  the 
United  States  for  grades  of  wool  were 
promulgated  June  18,  1926.  Up  until 
this  recent  date  we  were  adhering  to  a 
system  that  had  no  logical  basis  for  its 
terminology  and  which  was  used  by  no 
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other  country  in  the  world  except  Can¬ 
ada.  Prior  to  the  present  official  clas¬ 
sification  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  established  official  standards  in 
May,  1923,  which  used  the  old  system  of 
grading.  The  present  standards  are  based 
on  the  English  system,  using  spinning 
counts  to  indicate  fineness.  “Jim”  Wil¬ 
son,  California  Experiment  Station,  is 
one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  wools 
and  textiles  in  the  United  States.  Last 
year  Jim  outlined  the  English  system  to 
me  as  being  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
grade  name  designated  by  the  number  of 
hanks  of  yarn  which  could  be  made  from 
a  pound  of  top  or  combed  wool.  A  hank 
of  yarn  is  560  yards  long.  With  this  as 
the  unit  basis,  a  pound  of  scoured  wool 
which  grades  as  64s  quality  would  make 
64  hanks  of  yarn.  On  this  basis  our  old 
grade  of  common  or  coarse  wool,  which 
is  now  graded  as  44s,  would  make  only 
44  hanks.  In  addition  to  making  the 
requisite  number  of  hanks  of  yarn  the 
wool  must  have  the  requisite  length  and 
quality.  Sample  mounts  of  the  official 
grades  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Washington,  I>.  C. 

Until  the  new  classification  went  into 
effect  we  designated  grade  in  wool  by  the 
rather  loose  and  meaningless  terms  of 
line,  %  blood,  %  blood,  4i  blood,  low  % 
blood,  common  and  braid.  These  terms 
probably  originated  from  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  Merino  in  the  western  flocks, 
which  served  as  a  basic  grade  for  fineness 
and  quality.  Originally  the  percentages 
of  blood  may  have  referred  to  specific  and 
definite  degrees  of  Merino  blood  carried 
from  various  types  of  crossing,  but  for 
years  they  have  been  just  terms  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  relative  degree  of  fineness  and 
quality.  That  is  to  say  a  fleece  which 
formerly  might  grade  as  a  half-blood, 
possibly  and  very  probably,  carried  no 
Merino  blood  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  majority  of  our  4-2  blood  and  %  blood 
fleeces  come  from  purebred  and  grade 
sheep  of  medium  wool  or  down  breeding. 

A  comparison  of  the  old  grades  with 
the  new  standards  shows  the  following 
equivalents :  Fine,  now  represented  by 
the  80s,  70s  and  64s;  4*2  blood  repre¬ 
sented  by  60s  and  58s;  %  blood  repre¬ 
sented  by  56s ;  4i  blood  represented  by 
50s  and  48c ;  low  41  blood  represented  by 
46s ;  common  by  44s ;  and  braid  by  40s 
and  36s. 

Most  of  the  better  grades  of  woollen 
cloth  and  suitings  are  made  from  wool 
which  would  grade  from  56s  to  80s.  Cloth 
for  wearing  apparel  is  generally  classified 
as  worsteds  and  woollens.  The  combed 
wools  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
worsteds.  They  can  also  be  used  to  make 
woollens  if  desired,  usually,  though,  the 
woollens  are  made  from  carded  wools.  All 
of  the  grades  of  wool  are  classified  by 
staple  length,  this  permits  of  three  classes 
based  on  their  capability  of  being  combed 
according  to  the  English  system  of  wor¬ 
sted  manufacture.  The  French  system 
permits  of  shorter  combing  lengths,  so 
the  classes  are  designated  as :  Combing, 
French  combing  and  clothing  wools. 

Breeding  Influences  on  Wools 

Until  comparatively  recently  the  west- 


Boih  fleeces  are  from  the  same  vether  kept  on  different  planes  of  nutrition  for  six 
months  at  the  California  Experiment  Station,  by  F.  Wilson.  The  one  on  the  left 
teas  made  on  a  ration  that  permitted  of  some  body  gain ;  the  one  on  the  right  teas 

when  the  nether  lost  weight. 


These  samples  represent  the  present  official  standards  of  the  United  States  Jor 
grades  of  wool.  Beginning  at  the  top  and  reading  left  to  right  they  read:  80s.  70*. 
64s  (Fine)  ;  60s,  58  s  (%  'Blood)  ;  56s  (%  Blood) ;  50s,  48s  (V±  Blood);  46s  ( Low 
4±  Blood);  44s  (Common)  ;  40s,  36s  (Braids). 


These  undefeated  South  downs,  owned  by  IF.  S.  Hutching  s,  Maple  Hill  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y.,  are  familiar  to  all  sheep  men  who  were  on  the  show  circuit  during  the 
past  two  seasons.  They  carry  an  exceptionally  excellent  fleece,  some  of  which  would  grade  as  high  as  60s.  The  American  type  Southdown  and  Dorset-Horn  have  greatly 

improved  the  fleece  on  these  breeds  during  the  past  few  years. 
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crn  ewe  carried  a  predominance  of  fine 
wool  blood.  Most  of  them  still  do.  How¬ 
ever,  during  my  recent  trip  through  the 
Far  Western  States  which  produce  more 
than  half  of  all  the  sheep  in  the  entire 
United  States,  Montana  alone  now  hav¬ 
ing  a  total  sheep  census  of  nearly  four 
million  head,  it  was  very  noticeable  that 
most  of  the  big  outfits  are  using  mutton- 
type  rams  for  a  top-cross,  the  Hampshire 
being  tbe  most  popular  for  this  purpose. 
A  recent  survey  made  at  the  Montana 
Station,  covering  a  'total  of  100  outfits 
and  523,000  head  of  sheep,  shows  a  defi¬ 
nite  and  continued  swing  from  a  wool  to 
a  ewe-lamb  basis.  Before  1905  the  in¬ 
come  of  these  sheep  outfits  was  largely 
from,  wool,  but  their  cost  for  running  and 
maintaining  the  sheep  was  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  present  cost.  With  the 
shift  of  the  industry  to  a  ewe-lamb  basis, 
the  breeding  away  from  the  Merino  type, 
and  the  putting  of  more  feed  and  care 
into  the  sheep,  have  come  much  higher 
costs  and  higher  production  of  both  mut¬ 
ton  and  wool,  especially  wool. 

A  question  which  seems  to  have  been 
largely  overlooked  is  what  will  be  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  cross-breeding  on  our  wool 
markets.  A  cross-bred  individual  in  any 
kind  of  livestock  presents  a  real  problem 
in  perpetuating  any  definite  fixed  type. 
This  applies  to  wool  as  well  as  individu¬ 
ality.  A  good  many  of  the  California 
range  sheep  men  have  been  using  Lincoln 
or  Romney  rams  on  their  fine-wool  ewes, 
retaining  these  cross-bred  ewe  lambs  and 
breeding  them  to  medium-wool  rams,  to 
produce  a  good  market  lamb,  and  there  is 
no  question  such  lambs  are  good.  To 
keep  the  breeding  flock  up  to  tbe  original 
constant  standard  would  necessitate  a 
complicated ‘system  and  several  separate 
flocks  and  rams.  If  such  a  system  be¬ 
comes  general  it  will  result  in  lowering 
the  quality  and  grade  of  our  western 
fleeces. 

Nutritional  and  Other  Wool  Factors 
In  a  recent  radio  talk  D.  A.  Spencer, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  spoke  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  Spring  prior  to  shearing 
some  flocks  seem  to  have  a  marked  ten¬ 
dency  to  shed  their  fleece.  He  stated  that 
they  had  been  conducting  investigations 
at  their  Dubois,  Idaho,  Station,  which 
proved  that  insufficient  feed  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  this  trouble.  They  compared 
two  groups  of  similar  ewes  over  a  period 
of  three  years.  One  group  lived  on  range 
forage  only.  The  other  group  received  a 
limited  quantity  of  concentrates  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  range  during  periods  of  ex¬ 
treme  cold  and  deep  snow.  Their  results 
show  that  during  the  Winter  the  fleeces 
of  the  ewes  receiving  some  supplement 
grew  from  9  to  14  per  cent  greater  length 
of  fiber  than  the  fleeces  of  those  on 
straight  range. 

At  California  last  year,  J.  D.  Wilson 
discussed  with  me  their  results  on  the 
influence  of  the  plane  of  nutrition  on 
fleece.  He  fed  some  Romney  wethers 
which  had  just  been  sheared,  a  fattening 
ration  for  six  months,  they  were  then 
sheared,  and  fed  a  maintenance  ration  for 
six  months.  For  the  next  six  months 
they  were  fed  a  sub-maintenance  ration, 
or  just  sufficient  so  they  lost  some  weight. 
These  wethers  were  mature  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  test.  On  a  fattening  ration 
they  produced  approximately  three  times 
as  much  wool  as  when  they  were  on  the 
lower  level  rations.  The  quality,  strength 
and  density  of  the  fleece  grown  while  on 
the  fattening  ration  was  also  much  su¬ 
perior.  Whether  or  not  it  would  be 
profitable  so  to  feed  would,  of  course, 
vary  with  the  price  of  feed  and  wool. 
With  breeding  ewes,  however,  there  is  the 
added  advantage  of  improved  weight  and 
strength  of  the  lambs. 

Kemp  which  appears  in  some  fleeces  is 
white  and  rather  opaque.  It  is  brittle 
and  sheds  easily.  As  it  is  generally 
thought  to  be  a  heritage  from  early  un¬ 
improved  types  it  is  best  to  send  sheep 
which  manifest  this  character  to  the 
butcher,  if  fleece  improvement  is  being 
sought. 


Barnyard  Itch  of  Cattle 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  what  I 
.should  do  about  barnyard  itch?  My  herd 
of  12  cows  have  it.  I  do  not  know  how 
they  got  it,  for  it  is  the  first  time  they 
had  it.  They  are  always  clean  and  the 
droppings  are  cleaned  up  three  times  a 
day.  H.  R. 

New  York. 

The  disease  you  refer  to  as  “barnyard 
itch”  more  commonly  is  called  ringworm, 


and  technically  is  known  as  herpes  ton¬ 
surans.  The  disease  is  contagious  and  is 
caused  by  the  vegetable  parasite  troco- 
phyt<5n  tonsurans  which  lives  on  damp 
walls  and  woodwork  indoors  and  outside. 

It  is  communicable  to  man,  and  may 
affect  the  hands  of  the  person  who  treats 
the  characteristic  spots.  Old  gloves 
should,  therefore,  be  worn  when  treating 
a  case.  One  often  sees  ringworm  spots 
on  the  faces  of  farm  children.  They  con¬ 
tract  the  disease  when  climbing  on  gates, 
fences  and  stable  petitions  where  cattle 
are  kept.  It  may  be  communicated  by 
the  finger  nails  when  scratching  the  chin 
or  some  other  part  of  the  face,  after  han¬ 
dling  objects  on  which  affected  calves  or 
cattle  have  rubbed. 

The  disease  causes  considerable  irri¬ 
tation,  so  that  the  animal  rubs  and 
scratches  affected  parts.  We  have  also 
noticed  that  a  badly  affected  animal  often 
is  thriftless  or  unhealthy  and  loses  flesh. 

As  some  may  not  be  informed  as  to  the 
symptoms  characteristic  of  ringworm,  we 
may  state  that  i'ts  first  manifestations 
may  be  the  appearance  of  small,  wart-like 
or  rounded  bunches  or  nodes  which  feel 
hard.  They  may  form  on  various  parts  of 
the  body  at  the  same  time.  In  young 
calves  they  commonly  form  on  the  eye¬ 
lids  and  give  them  a  gray  and  wrinkled, 
scabby  appearance.  Often  they  appear 
at  one  place  and  then  new  colonies  or 
spots  form  elsewhere.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  nodules  become  quite  large. 

We  have  seen  spots  as  large  as  the  hu¬ 
man  hand  and  they  are  no  longer  rounded, 
but  are  irregularly  flattened  and  raised 
above  the  skin  level.  Scabs  form  and 
are  pearl-gray  in  color.  They  may  be 
half  an  inch  thick  or  more.  Some  of 
them  may  form  about  the  privates.  Others 
form  along  the  backbone  and  especially 
about  the  tail-head,  but  the  latter  spots 
may  be  caused  by  a  mange  mite  in  adult 
cattle.  The  skin  or  scabs  become  like  a 
patch  of  bark,  with  the  outer  edge  some¬ 
times  loose  or  free  so  that  it  may  be  torn 
off  the  skin.  There  is  a  ring  of  up¬ 
standing  bristles  about  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  each  spot,  and  it  is  there  the  vege¬ 
table  parasite  is  active.  In  other  words, 
the  disease  spreads  in  ring  form  and  the 
central  part  of  the  spot  becomes  covered 
with  thick  scabs,  where  the  hair  has 
been  and  the  parasites  may  not  be  found 
there. 

It  would  seem  that  the  most  common 
and  severe  in  type  is  where  cattle  inhabit 
a  stable  that  is  dark,  dirty,  hot,  damp  and 
badly  ventilated.  These  conditions  must 
be  removed,  as  a  part  of  the  preventive 
and  remedial  procedure.  Often,  however, 
the  disease  attacks  cattle  that  are  kept 
in  a  sanitary  stable,  and  one  is  at  a  loss 
to  know  its  origin.  Very  likely  it  is  con¬ 
tracted  by  rubbing  on  damp  places  out  of 
doors.  It  tends  to  subside,  spontaneous¬ 
ly,  when  cattle  are  turned  on  grass  in 
Spring  and  Summer.  The  stables  al¬ 
ways  should  be  made  sanitary  before  oc¬ 
cupation  by  cattle  in  Autumn. 

In  treating  the  disease  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  scabs,  but  this  should  be 
done  without  drawing  blood.  To  that 
end,  each  spot  should  be  saturated  with 
sweet  oil  or  olive  oil  daily  until  the  scabs 
are  'softened.  Then  remove  them  and 
either  apply  tincture  of  iodine  with  a 
brush  twice  daily,  or  rub  strong  iodine 
ointment  upon  and  around  each  spot, 
twice  daily  for  four  or  five  days.  Then 
make  the  applications  when  seen  to  be 
necessary.  As  iodine  is  expensive,  it  may 
be  better  when  a  large  herd  has  to  be 
treated  to  apply  a  solution  of  four  ounces 
of  bluestone  in  one  pint  of  hot  water, 
used  hot,  twice  a  week.  Spots  about  the 
eyes  should  be  wetted  with  a  solution  of 
hypochlorite  of  soda  (“B-K”)  twice 
daily.  a.  s.  a. 


Soft  Coal  Tar  for  Pigs 

My  grandfather  had  a  grist  mill  on 
Thom  Creek,  Butler  Co.,  Pa.  He  had  a 
good  many  pigs  and  did  not  lose  one, 
while  his  neigbors  lost  many  or  all.  He 
finally  noticed  them  eating  bituminous 
coal  so  he  broke  the  coal  up  into  small 
sizes  and  gave  them  all  they  would  eat. 
The  neighbors  tried  the  same  and  ban¬ 
ished  the  trouble.  H.  b.  f. 

Pennsylvania. 

Soft  coal  was  at  one  time  generally 
recommended  as  a  mineral  matter  for 
hogs. 


The  Bookshelf 

High  Light  on  Hymnists  and  Their 
Hymns,  by  Caroline  Leonard  Goodenough, 
is  a  very  handy  reference  book  for 
libraries,  minsters  and  Christian  workers. 
It  gives  information  about  the  well  known 
hymns  and  the  authors,  and  is  an  addition 
to  the  home  library  as  well  as  the  church. 
Price  $3.50 

The  Lady  of  Godey’s,  by  Ruth  Finley, 
price  $3.50. 

What  to  Do  Until  the  Doctor  Comes, 
by  Samuel  Bell,  M.  D.,  contains  concise 
medical  information  that  covers  emer¬ 
gencies.  It  is  not  a  cure-all,  but  tells 
simply  what  to  do  before  your  family 
doctor  comes.  The  price  of  the  book  is 
$1.00. 

The  Blue  Highway,  by  Frank  and  Ethel 
Owen,  charming  Chinese  fairy  stories, 
$1.50. 

American  Rabbit  Culture,  by  Albert  E. 
Facey,  Jr.,  discusses  breeds  of  rabbits, 
general  management  and  rules  for  breed¬ 
ing  rabbits.  Price,  paper  cover  $1.00, 
cloth,  $2.00. 

For'sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


I  he  new  Burrell  Mouth-Piece  is  a 
single  piece  of  solid  rubber — only  one 
piece  to  clean,  and  nothing  to  assem¬ 
ble!  A  single-tube  system — easier  to 
milk  with  and  easier  to  clean.  Ask 
any  Burrell  user!  Single  and  double 
units.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

Cherry-Burrell Corp., 20  Albany  St., Little  Falls.N.Y. 


CALLOUSES 

Gently  Fade  Away 

Corns  and  Callouses  yield  at  once  to 
the  wonderful  medication  in  thia 
thin,  comfortable  adhesive  silk.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No 
more  nagging  foot  pains.  New 
Medicated  Silk  Adhesive 
absorbs  a!)  hard  growths  without  injury  to 
healthy  flesh  Antiseptic,  heaiinir.  Hia  spool 
60  square  inches.  Send  $1.00  and  if  not  satial 
fied  after  trying  get  full  refund. 

COMF1TAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R-3  Burlington,  Vermont 


POWER  equipped 

I  V  If  K-IY  SEPARATORS 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

Irade  in  your  old  separator  for  a  new  Sharpies 
Electric  or  Engine  drive. 

SHARPLES  CO.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


There’s  only 


c 


ean 


SWINE 


BiJrrell 

It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean 


J.  B.  Sisson  Sons  -  Auctioneers 

AUCTION 

—  of  — 

30  PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN 

Accredited 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Farm  Machinery  -  Horses  -  Hay 
Straw  -  Milking  Machine  -  Etc. 

We  Will  Sell  at  Auction  at  the 

GLEN  ARDEN  FARM 

Pawling,  N.  Y. 

2V2  miles  southeast  of  Pawling,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Quaker  Hill  Road 

Saturday,  April  23rd 

at  10  A.  M. 

The  Benjamin  B.  Hampton  Herd  of 
Purebred  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers, 
accredited  for  1  year,  three  1st,  calf 
heifers  due  1  month.  31  cows,  10  fresh 
at  time  of  sale,  7  Springers,  balance 
due  in  May,  June,  July,  August.  4 
Bull  Calves,  1  Holstein  Bull,  3  yrs.  old, 

1  Ayrshire,  1  Guernsey. 

Cattle  Sold  at  1  P.  M.  Utensils  10  A.  M. 

Sale  under  the  management  of 

J.  B.  Sisson’s  Sons,  Auctioneers, 

372  Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
CLARA  ADAMS  HAMPTON. 
Catalog  on  Request. 

1 

GUERNSEYS 

3  Young  Guernsey  Bulls 

of  serviceable  age  and 

2  Bull  Calves 

Sired  by  A.  R.  Bulls  of  Gov.  of  the  Chene  and  Butterfat 
breeding;  out  of  A.  R.  Dams.  AT  BARGAIN  PRICES. 
For  Particulars  Apply  to 

THOMAS  JOHNSON  -  TILLY  FOSTER,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY Q 

■  BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  -!-  SMITH VILL E  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 


7  weeks  old  -  $3.50 

9  weeks  old  -  3.75 

10  weeks  old  -  3.00 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Gi’owing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If 
dissatisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 


G.  BUNZEL 


EAST  STREET 
LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


PIGS 


PIGS  - 


PIGS 

FREE  RANGE — More  Vitality 

500  Younq  Pitjs  ready  to  qo 

Chester — Berkshire  Cross.  Poland  Hampshire — 
Duroo — Chester  Cross,  and  the  old  fashioned  short 
nose  round  turned  Yorkshire  Cross. 

Some  of  you  may  recollect  them 
8  weeks— $3.  9-10— $3.50.  10-12— $4. 

Handsome  Shoats  all  ages  and  prices.  50  Boars 
for  immediate  service.  Y’our  Boar  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance.  2  Pure  bred  Berkshire  Sows,  1  Boar 
Registered.  Brood  Sows  and  Gilts. 

Your  foundation  material  tells  the  story 
C.  Davis  Box  II  CONCORD,  MASS. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MAS'*. 

200  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

90  Berkshire  &  0. 1.  C.  - 110  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

Choice,  carefully  selected  Young  Porkers  all  ready 
for  the  feed  trough — 

6-7  Weeks  Old  -  $2.75  each 
8-9  Weeks  Old  -  $3.00  each 
10  Weeks  Old  -  $3.25  each 

Ship  and  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  crating 

charge.  Our  guarantee:— A  square  deal  at  all  times. 


Spring  Pigs 

Low  Prices 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 


6  wks.  old,  $2.75,  7-8  wk».  old.  $3.00,  8-9  wk».  old,  $3.25 
Chester  Whites,  7-8  weeks  old,  $4.00. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  cheek  or  M.  O.  Crates  free. 


A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 


Chester  White  and  Duroc  Pigs 

Buy  your  pigs  early  and  have  a  larger  hog  at  your 
usual  killing  time  next  fall.  Try  some  of  the  good  type 
well  bred  pigs,  we  will  be  glad  to  pick  you  out  good 
individuals  from  good  litters  for  breeding  at  no  extra 
cost.  Crated  free.  Shipped  F.  O.  B. 

8  to  10  weeks  old  .  $3.50  each  C.  0.  D. 

Vt.  and  Conn,  add  35c  per  pig  for  inoculation. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  834  Boston  Post  Rd.,  Weston,  Mass. 
Phone  Waltham  0888. 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Accredited  Dairy  Cows  [-rP68h  spring 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrsliires 
Holsteins.  Delivery  of  live  and  ten  cow  lots  made  any 

where.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  Barre,  VI.  Tel.  105 


The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  large 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

6-7  wks.  old,  $2.75  ea.  8-9  wks.  old,  $3.00  ea. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order;  and  in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days 
with  the  pigs  return  them  at  my  exnense. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN.  MASS- 
P.  S.  Cheater  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  $4.00  ea. 


SHEEP 


For  Sale- 80  DELAINE  EWES 

10  Registered  Karakuls.  Some  half  blonds. 
CLARE  GREGORY  -  MT.  VISION,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Beautiful  Ped.  Collies 

10  weeks  Pups,  $25  each.  Pedigrees  included.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  FAYRE  KENNELS,  Swanton,  Vt. 


Ped.  White  Collie  PUPS 

guaranteed.  E.  D.  BEESMEK,  R. 


Females,  §5.00;  Males, 
*10.00.  Satisfaction 
2,  Box  56,  Kingston,  X.  Y. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  ^uZll°e^rm 
Female  Airedale  Pups  ^E.<^„od?DY„eIeBo*1conn: 


Thoroughbred  shepherd  puppies— 

$9.00  each.  SPRING  VALLEY  KENNEL,  Bellvilie,  Ohio 


RABBITS 


Rahhitc  ft  Sunnlioc  Complete  Descriptive  Illustrated 
RaDDIlS  <X  supplies  Rabbit  Literature  and  Catalog, 
10c.  ALBERT  E.  FACET,  Jr.,  Inc.,  115-D,  Valley  Stream,  X.  V. 


Miscellaneous 


J •*-* I-  18  males,  38  females,  all 
bred;  also  pens,  houses 
and  equipment.  A  first  class  outfit.  Priced  right  for 
quick  sale.  WALLACE  BCTTEHFIELD  -  Raymond.  H. 


RAISE  WHITE  MICE  for  laboratory  purposes.  Circular 
free.  LABORATORY  SUPPLY  CO  ,  Richfield,  Pa. 


GOATS 


For  Sale  •  yea'rling  TOGGENBURG  BUCKS 

No  Bred  or  Milking  Does.  S.  J.  Sharpies,  Centre  Square,  l*a 


LARGE  TYPE  YOUNG  PIGS 

for  sale  at 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  Inc. 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  John  Lamont  (Cary  Branch)  Lexington  0351 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  -  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00 

Chester  White  and  Poland  China  Cross. 

ALSO  50  YOUNG  BOARS  and  100  YOUNG  SOWS 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 


*3.50  each.  30-pound 'size“io  weeks  “$4.5(h' 
SHOA1S  40-pound  $5.50  each.  All  crated  FOB 
express,  castrated,  single  vaccinated.  Mostly  Poland 
China,  some  Chesters,  Durocs,  Berksliires.  State  2d 
choice  size  and  breed  wanted.  Send  check  or  money 
order  with  order  to  save  you  C.  O.  D.  return  charges, 
or  O.  O.  D  Absolute  money-back  guarantee  to  be  as 
represented  on  arrival.  Many  pleased  customers,  in  all 
Eastern  States.  Order  direct,  here,  now. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Del. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale 

8-9  weeks  old,  $3.75  each 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL,  LUX  Woburn,  Mass* 


Purebred  0. 1.C.  Sows 

With  pedigrees.  VERNON  LA  FEE  It 


bred  for  June  farrow, 
$25.00.  Six  to  eight 
weeks  old  pigs,  *7.00. 
-  Middlesex,  N.  V. 


D„Vo«  SWINE 


All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Patting- 
ton  A  Son,  MerrtBeld,  N.  V. 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— a  No.i.  Pedigreed  Pigs,$s. 
Easiest  feeders;quiekest  growers.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls, h.  T. 


Reg.  spotted  Poland  cniNAS-spring 

pigs  ready.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  It.  8,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


HORSES 


nFRKIIFIMM  T"'°  bIacIi:  colts,  ready  for  service; 
ULlIVntnUII  best  of  breeding  at  farm  prices. 

I  STALLIONS  „  H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS 

ulnLUvIiO  Mt.  Ephraim  New  Jersey 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D! 


From.  Selected  and  Blood-Tested  Flocks 
Prices  on —  25  50  100 

S.  0.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Bd.  Bocks  and  It.  I.  Beds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Wh.  Bocks  and  Wh.  Wyan .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  1.75  3.00  5.50 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3 -week- old  chicks. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY. 

Box  609,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

200.000  CHICKS  1932 

100  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Grade  A . $  6.00  $50 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Grade  A.  A.  (Special  matings)  8.00  70 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  Grade  A .  8.00  70 

Barred  P.  It.  Grade  A.A.  (Special  matings)  10.00  90 

Assorted  chicks  for  Broilers .  5.00 

Prepaid,  1  0%'  Live  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Mt.  Pleasant  Mdls,  Pa. 

Formerly  Richfield,  Pa. 

N.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

DAY-OLD  CHIX 

Pennsylvania  Official  Blood-Tested,  Certified  and  Super¬ 
vised.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 

Write  for  Circular  which  explains  Special  Discount 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 

HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

Tanc.  Str.  S.C.W.  Legs.,  $6,  100;  $27.50, 
500:  $50,  1000.  Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks  (Per. 
6C32)  and  S.C.  Reds,  $7.50.  100:  $35,  500: 

_ $65,  1000.  Heavy  Mix,  $6,  100:  $27.50,  500: 

$50,  1000.  Light  Mix,  $5,  100;  $24,  500;  $48,  1000. .Less 
than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P. 
Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  rirculars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Ks' TH0R0BRED 


CET  OUR 
LOW  PRICES 

Earn  extra  profits  with  our  super 
4  layers  of  big  eggs.  Our  selected 
‘  breeders  Have  laying  records  to 

SCHWECLEB’S  HATCHERY 

207  NORTHAMPTON  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


BLOOD  TESTED 
BABY 
CHICKS 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 


Super 
_  Quality 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  $8—100;  White  Wyandottes, 
j9 — 100;  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  $7 — 100.  We 
ship  every  Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROM IG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

JUNIATA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

FROM  LARGE  TYPE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN 
BREEDERS.  DEPRESSION  PRICES.  LOW¬ 
EST  EVER  QUOTED— $60.00  PER  1000. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 

HEARTY  ELHEffc'SY  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Books,  $7 — 100  or  200  for  $13.50; 
White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed.  $6.  Cash  or 
C  O  IX  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 

PEOLA  POULTUY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

McCLUrTeLECTRIC  HATCHERY 

Barred  Hocks  and  Reds .  .  Per 

Wh  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  per  100 

Postage  paid.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLUREEieC.  HATCHERY.  U.G.Herbsttr.  Prop.,  McClure.  Pa. 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $7.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . .  6.00  per  100 

Low  prices  on  started  chicks.  Cash  or  C.  u.  D. 
Prepaid.  100*  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

T..«S?f8'"wSrteS*orn. . «T.  A  »«£> 

100#  live  del.,  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 

J.  8.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICK  PRICE  SMASHED  W.  ifeghorns. 

Harred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Light  and  Heavy  Mixed. 
Circular  free.  Our  12th  year  Hatching  and  Breeding. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Layer* 
of  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Catalog  free.  $7  per  100. 
$32.50  per  500,  $60  per  1000.  C.  M.  SH  ELLENBERGER 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  II.  Richfield,  Pa. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Purebred  Blood-Tested  Stock. 
68  prizes  won  in  hot  competition  this  year.  WE 
SHIP  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  our  money  saving 
prices  and  catalog.  Also  Ducklings,  *  4 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bucyrus.  O 


CHICKS 


FROM  FREE  RANGE— S.  C.  W. 

_  Leghorns,  $6 — 100:  Barred  Rocks, 

$7—100;  Heavy  Mix,  $6 — 100;  Light  Mix,  $5—100. 
Free  catalog.  Parcel  post  paid  to  your  door.  Safe 
delivery.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Bx.  II.  COCOLAM US,  PA. 

QUALITY  CHICKS0*?"  0R5»?'  W 

Tanc.  &  Bar.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$6.00  $25.00  $50.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks  and  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Ileaw  Mix,  $6:  L.  Mix,  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Order  direct. 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Barred  Rocks. .  $7.00—100 

R.  I.  Reds .  7.OO—100 

- - Mixed .  6.00—100 

Wh.  Leghorns  $6.00.  100 *  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.tD. 
Heirbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

nurrirff  C.O.T). — 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7;  Leghorns, 
LnlLllU  $6 1  Heavy  Mixed,  $6;  Assorted,  $6.  Free 


ssis  chicks 


W.  A. 


range. 

LAUVER 


Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

-  Box  R,  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  $7—100.  Heavy  Mixed, $6-100 
100*  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

GEO-  W.  PAIGE  Box  K,  SELEVSGROVE,  PA. 


ri.i«1rci  Barred  Rocks— Pi  att’s  Strain 
OaDy  iniCKS  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Hanson  & 
Brown  &  Mann  Strains.  For  more  information,  write 
C.  0.  ALLEN’S  HATCHERY  •  .  Seaford,  Delaware 


BLOOD-TESTED 

CHICKS 

for  B.W.D. 


From  Heavy  Laying  Strains.  Bar 

red  Rocks,  $9  per  100;  S.C.  White 
Leghorns,  $8  per  100.  Four  con¬ 
secutive  years  of  blood-testing 

SUNNY  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Berlin, Pa. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 

$7.  H.  M.,  $6 — 100.  P.P.  lively  chicks  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY  R.  5  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  I*A. 


RUIAlfO  A  A  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7;  Leghorns, 
Uillwlvd  W.  U.  U.  $6;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6;  Light,  $6. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity,  free.  0.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  73,  MeAHsterville,  Pa 


Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns.  All  breed¬ 
ers  officially  blood-tested  under 
State  supervision.  Get  our  low  prices.  Catalog  free. 
MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


8c 


for  chicks  from  our  Large  English  Wh.  Leghorns 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad 
BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  20.  New  Washington.  O 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  tny  Own  Flock,  6c. 
Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER  •  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


POUlTOBACj 

RfG.U  SRSTOFF 

POWDERED 

TOBACCO 

DUST 


Siinpty  mix  2  lbs.  of  POULTOBAC 
in  every  100  lbs.  of  feed  or  mash 
and  feed  the  flocks  as  usual.  This 
effective  method  is  recommended 
by  experiment  stations  and  pre¬ 
ferred  by  thousands  of  poultry 
raisers  because  it  is  easy  to  use, 
safe  and  economical. 

POULTOBAC  consists  of  highest 
quality  refined  tobacco  dust,  guar¬ 
anteed  over  1*  nicotine  strength. 
If  your  dealer  is  out  of  POULTOBAC 
send  us  $1.50  for  a  25  lb.  bag  or  $1 
for  a  100  lb.  bag,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
Helpful  leaflet  free. 

UNIFORM  PRODUCTS  CO..  INC. 
kill  Fifth  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED 
RE-PACKED  # 
EGG  CASES* 

Each  case  positively  ONCE  USED— clean— packed 
with  14-cup  flats— 10  white  fillers.  You  can  have 
your  choice  of  PACIFIC  COAST  or  COTTONWOOD 
cases. 

By  using  “Reliable”  egg  cases,  you  will  get  more 
money  for  your  eggs. 

RELIABLE  EGG  CASE  CO. 

Box  29  Highbridge  Station  New  York  City 


Every  Breeder  Hand  Selected  Leg 
Banded.  Send  Only  lc  per  Chick. 
Bal.  C.  O.  D.,  Pius  Postage. 

Add  25c  Extra  Less  Them  100. 
100%  Live  Delivery 

.  7hite  Gesrhoyns . 

|Bar.  and  Wh.  Rocks..  9.50 
iReds  &  Bl.  Minorcas. 

|Wh.  Wyandottes .  .  . . 

MOUNTAIN  HOME  CHICKERIES 
Box  It-26  Lewistown.  Pa 


100 

500  : 

1000 

$8.04) 

$39.50 

$78 

9.50 

47.00 

93 

9.50 

47.00 

93 

9.50 

47.  OO 

93 

Reduced  Prices  on 
SUPERIOR  QUALITY  BRED  CHICKS 

From  High  Record  Flocks 

Barron  White  Leghorns,  7c;  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes, 
Buff  Orpingtons.  8c;  Light  assorted.  6c:  Heavy 
assorted.  7c.  Chicks  sent  C.  O.  D.  $1.00  books 
your  order.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY,  TIFFIN.  OHIO. 


One  Dahlia  tuber  with  each 
hundred  chicks.  You  cannot 
lose  when  you  buy  our  guar¬ 
anteed  chicks.  We  guarantee  to  replace  all 
chicks  that  die  first  two  weeks  at  half  price 
and  we  are  selling  them  for  even  less  than  or¬ 
dinary  chicks.  White,  Buff  and  Barred  Rocks, 
Minorcas,  Reds,  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons  7c;  Aneonas  and  Leghorns  6c.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  free  circular. 
RAMSEY  HATCHERY,  Bx  24,  Ramsey,  Ind. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns.  .$2.00  $3.75  $7.00  $33.50  $65 

Aneonas  &  Bl.  Leghorns..  2.00  4.00  7.50  36.00  70 

Barred  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks..  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

Buff  Bocks  &  R.  I.  Reds -  2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Bose  Comb  Wh.  Wyan....  2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Bl.  Giants- Jersey .  3.25  6.25  12.00  . 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.50  65 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.75  55 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  free  range  selected 
stock,  to  be  delivered  the  week  of  April 
18  25,  May  2-9,  at  $9.00  per  100,  $25.80  per 
300,  $42.00  per  500;  $80.00  per  1000.  Chicks 
100*  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10* 
books  orders.  Order  from  this  Ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

SPECIAL  MATED.  CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Per  100 

Wyckoff  Strain— S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $8  00 

Bred  to  lay  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $6.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  $7.00 

Light  Assorted,  $5  00.  Heavy  Assorted,  $6.00  For  less 
than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  Y1  c  less  in  500  lots,  lc 
less  in  1000  lots.  Prepaid  live  arrival  guar.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


English  and  Tancred  Strain —  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks  ..  2.50 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

Light  Mixed  . 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1.000  lots  $10 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box 


50  100 

$4.00  $7.00 
4.50  8.00 


White  Leghorns 
Barron  Strain. 
Barred  Rocks.. 
R.  I.  Reds. . .  . 
Heavy  Mixed  . 
Cash  or  C. 


0.  D 


2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

2.00 

3.50 

6.00 

less. 

100% 

pre- 

O.D. 

FREE 

G1R. 

i,  Richfield, 

Pa. 

c 

HI 

X 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.50 

$27.00 

$50 

6.50 

32.00 

60 

6.50 

32.00 

60 

5.50 

27.00 

50 

.  Order  now. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks  ™eVuDte«t"e'. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Strain. $2.00  $3.50  $6.00  $28.00  $55 
Barred  Rocks  &  Reds....  2.25  3.75  7.00  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.00  3.50  6.00  28.00  55 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  3.00  5.00  25.00  50 

Hatched  from  healthy  stock,  bred  for  egg  production. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns. $2. 00  $3.25  $6.00 

Barred  Rox  .  2.50  4.25  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  3.25  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.25  6.00 

On  500  lots  % c  less.  Guaranteed  full  count.  These 
chicks  are  from  free  range  flocks.  Postage  paid. 
FRANK  NACE  Rox  R  COCOLAM  US,  PA 


JUST  GOOD  CHICKS 

Hatched  to  Live.  Guaranteed  to  Please. 

New  Hampshire  Beds,  9c;  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  8c;  White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Assorted,  7c. 
500  Lots  Yc  Less. 

SUSQUEHANNA  HATCHERY  -  MILLERSBURG,  PA. 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  S5.50— 100.  100*  Jive 
delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Detecting  Sex  in  Young 
Chicks 

Will  you  give  me  full  information  on 
what  breeds  of  hens  and  cocks  do  they 
cross,  where  the  males  are  one  color  and 
females  another  and  one  can  tell  the 
sexes  on  day-old  chicks  also  cockerels. 
What  kind  of  layers  do  the  cross  make 
in  their  first  pullet  year?  Is  there  any 
objections  in  any  law,  for  a  man  to  name 
any  cross  to  suit  himself  and  advertising  . 
it  as  such  ?  C.  11.  G. 

New  York. 

Determination  of  the  sex  of  newly- 
hatclied  chicks  is  not  quite  so  simple  as 
you  suggest  in  saying  that  the  males  are 
one  color  the  females  another,  but  there 
are  certain  markings  by  -which  the  sex 
may  be  distinguished  with  considerable 
accuracy  when  some  crosses  are  made. 
Prof.  T.  B.  Charles,  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Experiment  Station,  gives  the 
following  information  with  regard  to  this 
in  the  February  issue  of  the  New  England 
Poultilyman. 

There  are  four  possible  methods  of 
using  this  “sex  linked”  method  of  deter¬ 
mination,  consideration  of  rate  of  feather¬ 
ing,  of  down  color,  of  shank  color  and 
non-barred  x  harred  cross.  When  White 
Leghorn  males  are  crossed  on  females  of 
a  slow  feathering  breed — probably  any  of 
the  varieties  of  the  American  or  Asiatic 
classes,  the  heavy  breeds— the  female 
chicks  will  exhibit  at  hatching  time  a 
greater  growth  of  primary  wing  feathers 
than  will  the  male  chicks.  The  degree  of 
accuracy  in  the  identification  depends 
upon  the  purity  of  the  two  breeds  for 
rapid  and  slow  feathering.  Prof.  Charles 
quotes  Dr.  D.  C.  Warren  of  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  as  saying  that 
when  the  chicks  are  examined  early  90 
to  95  per  cent  of  accuracy  is  possible. 
Dr.  Warren  used  a  White  Leghorn  male 
on  It.  I.  Ited  and  on  Bared  Rock  females. 

The  inheritance  of  gold  and  silver  in 
'the  down  color  may  'be  utilized.  Gold  is 
introduced  through  the  male,  silver 
through  the  female.  The  male  chicks  will 
resemble  the  mother,  with  a  silver  down 
color  at  hatching  time.  The  female 
chicks  will  have  the  golden  brown  down 
color  of  the  father  in  various  shades. 
Some  of  the  most  practical  crosses  that 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose  are,  as 
males,  R.  I.  Red,  Brown  Leghorns,  the 
Buffs  of  the  following  breeds,  Leghorns, 
Minorca,  Wyandotte  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Also  the  Partridge  and  Gold-Laced 
Wyandottes,  and  the  Partridge  Plymouth 
Rock.  Females  to  be  used  with  these 
may  be  White  Wyandotte,  Light  Brahma 
and  the  Columbian  varieties  of  the 
Wyandotte  and  Plymouth  Rock  breeds. 

In  the  non-barred  x  barred  cross,  it  is 
already  known  that  the  spots  on  the 
heads  of  the  males  in  Barred  Rocks  are 
slightly  larger  than  those  on  the  heads 
of  the  females,  and  that  the  legs  of  the 
females  average  darker  in  color  than 
those  of  the  males.  Dr.  Warren,  already 
quoted,  says  that  if  Barred  Rock  females 
or  females  of  any  breed  showing  the 
Dominique  pattern  are  mated  to  blacks 
or  any  breed  showing  other  color  patterns, 
the  female  chicks  are  uniformly  black  or 
brownish  black  above  and  the  males  are 
black  with  a  prominent  light  spot  on  the 
top  of  the  head.  As  adults,  the  males 
will  be  barred  and  the  females  predomin¬ 
ately  black.  For  matings,  males  may  he 
blacks  and  all  other  color  varieties  except 
white  (the  White  Wyandotte  excepted) 
on  Barred  Rock  females. 

Differences  in  shank  color  offer  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  determination  of  sex  at 
hatching  time  but  more  work  needs  to  be 
done  along  this  line  before  the  method 
can  be  recommended.  These  cross  breds 
cannot  be  used  for  reproduction,  as  the 
distinction  in  sex  cannot  he  repeated  after 
the  first  generation,  but  the  commercial 
egg  producer  may  purchase  female  chicks 
only  and  the  broiler  producer  male  chicks 
alone’  when  sex  determination  becomes 
a  sufficiently  well  established  measure  to 
enable  the  buyer  to  purchase  with  confi¬ 
dence.  It  is  obvious  that  the  crossing  of 
white  and  brown  egg  producing  breeds 
will  destroy  the  chalk  whiteness  that  egg 
producers  for  many  markets  are  seeking 
in  their  product. 

Cross  breeding  does  not  decrease  the 
laying  ability  in  the  pullets  resulting;  it 
may  even  increase  it  by  reason  of  added 
vigor  in  the  first  cross.  What  it  does 
destroy  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
cross  breeding  must  rest ;  there  can  be 
but  one  cross  of  purebreds ;  after  that 
blood  lines  are  lost.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  interfere  with  maintaining  purebreds 
and  cross  breds  as  separate  flocks,  each 
for  any  desired  purpose. 

Anyone  may  produce  and  name  any 
cross  to  suit  himself,  but  he  cannot  fix 
the  characteristics  that  he  desires  in  a 
variety  without  years  of  breeding  to  that 
end  and  he  cannot  secure  general  recogni¬ 
tion  of  a  new  variety  and  name  without 
the  official  sanction  of.  the  American 
Poultry  Association.  This  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  do  in  this  day  of  multiplicity  of 
breeds,  when  many  feel  that  what  is 
needed  is  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
recognized  varieties,  rather  than  an 
increase.  M.  b.  d. 


Mrs.  Smythe:  “I’m  soliciting  for  a 
charity  organization.  What  do  you  do 
with  your  cast-off  clothing?”  Mr.  Smith: 
“I  hang  them  up  carefully  and  go  to  bed. 
Then  in  the  morning  I  put  them  ou 
again.” — Toronto  Globe. 
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CHICKS 

4!/2C  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  $5.50  per  100.  Rocks 
and  Beds,  $7.50  per  100.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  $7.50.  Broilers,  $5.50. 
lc  more  in  lota  less  than  100. 

24-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100*  delivery. 
JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


BaDy  CliicKs 


From  Heavy  Laying 

W.vckoff  &  Tancred  Strain 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ _ 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns... 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds _ 

White  Wyandottes . 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons _ 

Assorted  Light  Breeds _ 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds.... 
100%  prepaid,  safe 
this  ad. 


Free 

50 

$4.00 

4.00 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

4.00 

4.00 


Flocks 


Range 
100 
$7.00 
7.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
5.00 
7.00 

delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
or  write  for  circular. 


500 

$32.50 

32.50 

37.50 
37.50 
37.50 
25.00 
35.00 


1000 

$60.00 

60.00 

70.00 

70.00 

70.00 

45.00 

65.00 

from 


J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10.  Richfield,  Pa. 


J  _ _ 

Fairporl  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishcl!  Sheppard!  _ 
Park’s  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  prtceor  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 
chicks.  Write  for  Ini!  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Prices. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
R.  D.  42.  F airport.  N.  Y. 


mm 


20V!  century  chicks^ 


CHICKS,  6c  AgNPD 

For  2c  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply 
20th  Century  Marvel  Chicks  with  14  day 
Livability  Guarantee. 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Aneonas.  H.  Mixed 

Wh.  and  Bd.  Rocks,  Reds . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff.  Orps .  900 

W.  P.  Ducklings .  17. 00 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$32  50 

$65  00 

900 

42.50 

85.00 

9- 00 

42  50 

85.00 

17.00 

82.50 

160-00 

The  Chicks 

You  Need 


Lukert’s  Laying  Leghorns 


PULLETS 


May  to  August  Delivery. 
Time  to  Order  Now. 

Pedigreed  Cocks  — Cockerels 

Hanson  Strain 

High  production  pedigrees,  royal  big  fellows  worthy 
sires  for  your  best  matings. 

Send  fob  catalogue. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM 
Phone  427  E.  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Day-old  chicks,  $6.00-100;  $60.00 
1 000.  2  and  3  week  old  chicks, 
$10.00-100.  8  and  10  week  old 

Pullets,  50c  each.  All  chicks  from 
2  and  3  year  old  hens. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM^h» 


CLEAR  SPRING  W.feVY 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs... $6. 00  $27.00  $50.00 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs .  6.50  30.00  55.00 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed  $4.50 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6 — 100; 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Write  for  new  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  on  all  breeds.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1,000 

Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns . $6.00  $27.50  $50 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns _  6.00  27.50  50 

Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed.  $5.00 — 100:  Heavy  Mixed.  $6.00 — 100. 


100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.  R.  Cocolamus.Pa. 

Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr.-old  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns. $6.00  $27.00  $50.00 


S.  C.  Tom  Bar’n  Str.  Wh.  Legs. . .  6.50  30.00  55  00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Light  Mixed  . 4.50  22.50  45.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  27-50  50.00 


100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  direct  from  ad.  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

EWING’S  rSS  CHICKS 

Are  the  result  of  18  years  of  importing  and  breeding 
from  Barron’s  best.  20  cockerels  from  Barron’s  egg  con¬ 
test  winning  pens  head  part  of  my  matings  now.  My 
extra  large,  vigorous  heavy  layers  pay  big  profits.  Get 
the  new  low  prices  on  guaranteed  chicks. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  high  quality  breeders 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 
Free  catalog. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

DEPT.  N,  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  .$6.00  $27.00  $50 
English  Barron  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leg..  6.50  30.00  55 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mixed.  $4.50 — 100.  Heavy  Mixed.  $6—100.  100% 
live  del.  P.P.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER.  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE.  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Leghorns. . 

.  $6  00 

$27.00 

$50  00 

Barred  Rocks. . . 

.  7  00 

32.00 

60-00 

S.  C.  Reds . 

.  7.00 

32. 00 

60.00 

Heavy  Mixed... 

600 

27.50 

50.00 

Light  Mixed.... 

.  4.50 

22.50 

45  00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100#  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Tancred  and  Barron  Strain  . $5.50  $26  $50 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  .  6.50  31  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.50  26  50 

Light  Mixed  .  5.00  23  45 


100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY.  R.D.6,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


2,000,000  Dfl\?,LsDysrr'c,ts 

Every  Chick  Guaranteed 

All  Standalfa  Breeds.  Priced  from  4c — 7e. 

Economy  Hatchery,  Rt.  44,  New  Salisbury,  Ind. 


STRICKLER’S  LARGE  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Money-making,  prolific  lay¬ 
ers  at  money  saving  prices.  Pedigreed 
quality  matings.  Electric-hatched.  Ex¬ 
tra  Quality  Baby  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Leonard  E.  Strickler,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  $9 — 100 :  White  Rocks. 
Bar.  Rocks  and  Buff  Orp. .  $8 — 100.  Heavy 
Mixed.  $7 — 100.  Discount  on  500  and  1,000 
lots.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


New  Ideas.- — -As  the  Parson  has  so- 
often  said,  there  isn’t  a  man  living  but 
that  you  can  learn  something  from  him. 
It  is  most  interesting  as  one  goes  around 
to  see  the  ingenuity  of  people  in  rigging 
up  various  farm  helps.  Of  course  a  great 
many  farms  have  Ford  cars  fixed  up  to 
saw  wood  with.  But  did  you  ever  see 
one  that  a  horse  could  pull  around  with 
shafts  and  the  wheels  would  turn  as  the 
horse  turned — just  like  a  wagon?  You 
run  a  piece  of  2x6  right  back  under  the 
front  axle  of  the  car  from  the  shafts.  You 
fasten  a  sort  of  king  bolt  down  through 
tlie  middle  of  this  from  the  middle  of  the 
Ford  axle.  Then  you  take  the  steering 
rod  that  goes  to  the  shaft  that  comes 
down  from  the  steering  wheel  and  saw  it 
off  a  bit  and  bend  it  down  so  that  it  goes 
right  through  a  hole  bored  in  the  middle 
of  this  same  2x6.  It  would  come  about 
six  or  eight  inches  farther  under  the  car 
than  the  king-bolt  hole.  Then  you  sit  on 
the  seat  of  the  car  and  drive  about  like 
a  prince. 

A  Grindstone. — Quite  often  one  has  a 
grindstone  but  no  shafting  by  which  to 
turn  it.  You  cannot  buy  them  separate 
anywhere  as  far  as  the  Parson  knows. 
But  a  man  down  country  who  happens  to 
be  a  mason,  took  a  discarded  Ford  axle, 
hack-sawed  off  about  a  third  of  it,  placed 
it  right  in  the  middle  of  the  hole  in  the 
stone  and  poured  in  very  strong  concrete, 
facing  it  up  good  and  thick  on  both  sides. 
The  Parson  would  think  that  so  smooth 
an  iron  would  slip,  but  it  never  seems  to. 


odical,  coming  around  in  about  every  60 
days.  Then  it  would  pass  off  and  come 
around  again.  This  gave  rise  to  the  no¬ 
tion  that  it  was  caused  by  the  moon.  Of 
course  the  moon  has  just  about  as  much 
to  do  with  this  as  it  has  to  do  with  the 
planting  of  Lima  beans  or  the  weather. 
But  one  can  readily  see  how  people  might 
get  that  idea  for  want  of  a  better  expla¬ 
nation. 

An  Improvement. — Another  letter  has 
come  in  from  a  R.  N.-Y.  reader  and  the 
man  referred  to  the  Parson’s  story  about 
the  fellow  who  talked  so  long.  He  has 
another  one,  but  don’t  read  this  to  your 
wife  till  after  you  have  had  dinner  as  you 
might  not  get  any  if  you  read  it  before. 

Willie :  “Say  pa,  didn’t  Edison  make 
the  first  talking  machine?”  “No,  my  son, 
God  made  the  first  talking  machine  when 
he  made  Eve.”  “Then  what  did  Edison 
do  that  all  this  fuss  is  made  about?” 
“Why  he  made  one  that  could  be  shut 
off.” 

The  Lambs.- — Charles  has  just  run  in 
to  say  that  there  is  another  lamb  over  at 
the  barn.  We  only  kept  over  nine  ewes. 
This  makes  six  lambs  we  have  had.  We 
lost  one  that  never  seemed  to  be  right. 
One  was  very  black  and  its  mother  re¬ 
fused  to  own  it.  Perhaps  she  thought 
she  had  a  black  sheep.  This  one  is  here 
in  the  kitchen  in  a  box  and  is  being 
brought  along  so  far  on  a  bottle.  Charles 
takes  great  delight  in  it,  and  even  Mrs. 
Parson  quite  delights  to  hold  the  nipple 
and  bottle  and  muse  of  the  old  baby  days, 


The  Parson’s  Portable  Smoke-house  Made  from  a  Boiler 


Y'ou  can  most  always  find  some  planks 
where  the  town  has  fixed  the  wooden 
bridges,  that  will  last  for  years.  We  use 
them  to  make  seats  about  our  church 
camps. 

Another  Idea.  —  Around  most  any 
place  there  are  plenty  of  old  express  Avag- 
on  seats.  One  man  down  country  took 
such  a  seat  and  nailed  it  on  top  of  his 
mail-box  post,  slanting  back  a  bit,  for 
the  large  parcel  post  packages.  Be  sure 
to  bore  holes  in  the  back  to  let  the  rain 
water  through.  Just  as  the  Parson  was 
trying  to  get  a  bit  of  rest  the  other  day, 
a  man  arrived  wanting  to  paint  the  mail 
box  for  30  cents. 

An  Epitaph. — Speaking  at  a  mission¬ 
ary  meeting  the  other  day,  the  Parson 
read  an  epitaph  that  someone  copied  from 
a  tombstone.  Perhaps  we  progressed  some¬ 
what  for  the  better  with  our  race  preju¬ 
dice  from  the  old  days  but  there  is  far 
too  much  of  it  now ! 

“Sacred  to  the  memory  of  -  who 

during  his  lifetime,  killed  with  his  rifle 
98  Indians  whom  the  Lord  delivered  into 
his  hands.  He  had  hoped  to  make  it  100 
before  the  end  of  his  years  Avhen  he  fell 

asleep  in  Jesus  at  his  home  in  - .” 

Making  these  quotation  marks  makes  the 
Parson  think  of  the  story  of  the  min¬ 
ister  who,  in  his  preaching,  every  little 
while  would  take  both  hands  and  lift 
them  up  as  high  as  his  head  and  make  a 
sort  of  hooking  motion,  palms  toward  the 
congregation.  The  people  got  so  curious 
that  at  last  they  asked  the  man  what  in 
the  world  those  motions  meant.  “Why,’ 
said  he,  “those  are  the  quotation  marks 
for  certain  portions  of  my  discourse.” 

Excused.  —  Did  you  hear  about  the 
prominent  man  who  was  arrested  for 
speeding  at  a  terrific  rate  through  the 
city?  He  Avas  brought  into  court  and  the 
judge  asked  him  if  he  had  anything  to 
say  for  himself.  It  seemed  very  strange 
that  so  prominent  a  man  should  be  driv¬ 
ing  so  fast.  “Why  your  honor,”  said  he, 
“I  heard  that  my  wife  had  been  put  on  a 
committee  for  a  rummage  sale,  and  I  Avas 
dashing  back  home  to  see  if  I  could  get 
there  in  time  to  save  my  second  pair  of 
pants  to  this  suit.”  Perhaps  this  was.  the 
same  man  .that  AAras  asked  Iioav  he  liked 
those  two-pants  suits  they  Avere  putting- 
out.  “Very  well,”  said  he,  “only  they  are 
pretty  warm  for  Summertime.” 

Moon  Blind. — You  may  remember  the 
Parson  wrote  about  the  man  who  said  his 
father  had  a  horse  that  Avas  moon  blind, 
and  wondered  if  anyone  had  ever  heard 
of  such  a  thing.  A  man  has  written  from 
New  York  State  that  there  is  a  disease  of 
the  eyes  of  the  horse  that  is  sort  of  peri- 


for  four  of  our  five  were  brought  up  this 
AATay. 

The  Smoke-house.  —  In  the  picture 
you  can  see  Closson  just  taking  a  piece 
of  bacon  out  of  the  smoke-house.  You  will 
remember  the  Parson  wrote  about  it  and 
promised  a  picture  so  that  you  could  all 
see  how  such  a  fine  type  of  one  could  be 
made.  We  had  200  lbs.  of  ham  and  bacon, 
and  such  a  smoking  as  it  got !  It  seems 
to  us  the  best  Ave  have  ever  had.  You 
will  notice  the  hole  at  the  bottom  where 
the  dish  of  corncobs  is  pushed  in  and 
then  an  old  piece  of  tin  is  set  up  over 
it  with  a  stone  to  hold  it.  The  house  it¬ 
self  is  on  its  way  to  the  barn,  where  it 
will  be  rolled  into  the  barn  floor  and 
housed  till  next  Fall.  We  stopped  it  and 
stood  it  up  out  here  in  the  sun  where  Ave 
could  get  its  picture.  Closson  is  on  his 
way  over  to  do  chores.  He  is  pretty 
nearly  six  feet  two  inches  tall  so  you  can 
see  about  Iioav  high  the  smoke-house  is. 
The  Parson  has  noted  quite  a  number 
about  the  country  made  something  after 
this  fashion.  The  Avhole  plan  among  the 
farmers  this  year  in  Connecticut  seems  to 
be  to  raise  more  than  you  consume.  More 
farmers  will  keep  a  pig  and  even  if  pork 
is  cheap,  it  is  not  so  much  that  actual 
money  saving  as  it  is  in  the  satisfaction 
of  having  the  real  thing.  When  people 
taste  our  ham  and  bacon  they  just  can’t 
get  over  it !  You  know  what  the  tramp 
said  Avhen  the  woman  gave  him  a  piece 
of  pie?  “If  I  give  you  this  piece  of  pie 
will  you  come  back  for  another?”  “IIoav 
can  I  tell,  madam?”  came  the  answer. 
“You  know  your  own  pie  better  than  I 
do.” 

Easter.  —  Easter  has  come  and  gone 
again.  It  came  very  early  this  year,  and 
the  roads  Avere  so  muddy  we  could  only 
get  to  one  place  that  day.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  our  big  Sunday  school  that  you  suav 
in  the  picture  came  into  the  city  to  at¬ 
tend  a  carol  service  in  the  big  church — 
15  auto  loads  came  in.  Last  Sunday  13 
auto  loads  and  a  truck  load  of  us  went  to 
a  big  State  hospital  and  put  on  a  service, 
the  choir  singing  its  Easter  music. 

An  Easter  Thought.— Life  is  full  of 
neAV  ventures,  of  neAV  Avorlds.  At  birth 
Ave  come  into  a  new  world  and  Avhen  first 
we  see  the  great  outdoors  Ave  learn  the 
neAV  light  of  day.  At  school  a  child  en¬ 
ters  a  new  adventure  and  Avhen  it  goes 
out  to  make  its  oavii,  neAV  experiences  en¬ 
circle  it.  Home  life  with  all  it  embraces 
unfolds  still  neAV  experiences  and  visions 
and  at  least  still  another  new  world  is 
opened  up  to  us  Avith  its  newer  and  great¬ 
er  and  vaster  visions  far  beyond  anything 
we  have  ever  dreamed  of  here. 
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Build  Quick  but  Big 
From  Egg  to  Egg  ! 


N  THIS  YEAR  of  economy,  cut  short  the 
time  from  egg  to  egg  but  build  big  pullets. 
Six  years  of  experimenting  at  the  Purina 
Laboratories  and  Purina  Farm  put  Ingredient 
“X”  (syn-cron-ized  proteins)  in  Purina  Chick 
Startena  and  Purina  Chick  Growena  to  give 
your  chicks  extra  growth  and  extra  devel¬ 
opment  at  no  extra  cost.  Startena  gets  chicks 
off  to  a  flying  start.  Growena  builds  pullets  big 
inward  and  outward.  They’ll  lay  big  eggs  early 
and  often  at  the  time  egg  prices  are  highest  I 

PURINA  MILLS 

827  Checkerboard  Square  ...  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Leghorns,  Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandottes 


CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan-Rocks] 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi-Rocks 


Ci°Y?R  40,000  STATE  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS 

Select  Matings,  Blood-Tested  jqq  4qq 

White  Leghorns  <24  oz  eggs),  Wyan-Rock  Cross,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $11.50  $44.00 

White  Rocks  and  AVhite  Wyandottes .  13.50  52.00 

Special  Matings,  Blood-Tested,  25  oz.  eggs.  Certified  Class  Hens  mated  to  200-220  egg  R  O  P 
cockerels,  2c  per  chrck  higher  than  above.  Super  Matings.  Blood-Tested,  25  oz.  eggs.  Certified  Class 
Hens  mated  to  220-300  egg  R.  O.  P.  cockerels,  6c  higher  than  above  Select  Matings, 
i  »?.T.,.£,Le»k:~foney  <?Ider:  We’H  Ship  Prepaid.  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

.TSA8'10  woek*  old,  from  Select,  Blood-Tested  Matings.  Immediate  del.  Write  for  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


1000 
$105.00 
125.00 
O.  P. 


POULTRY  FARMS  M 

and  Hatchery 
Theresa,  Jefferson  CCJnfy,N.Y.^S 

IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF  BARRON  &  TANCRED  LEGHORNS 

An  income  of  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  Hen  is  made  annually. 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 
AIs»  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Ducklings  and  Turkeys. 

Send  for  folder. 


and 


TEEN’S 
TATE 

UPERVISED 
CERTIFIED  WHITE 

Reduced  Prices 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 
IjEGHOHN  JE5 


STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  Dagsboro,  Delaware 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

\MASSACHUSETT?V  LEGHORN 

/  CE3llSLED  Wrested  since  1916. 

I  J  Contest  Records  to  be 

V  BREEDERS  /  proud  of 

nas.  FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 

Leading  all  Leghorn 
pens  at  Western  New  York  now. 

Circular  No.  2. 

Lewis  Farms  Chicks 

One  Half  Price 

Quality  chicks  from  our  own  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  blood-tested  breeders. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular . 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 

Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I. 

NATIVE  1  Never  before  have  we  offered  our 

Hw  1  IVk  1  hi^h  9uahty  chicks  at  these  low 

prices.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  White  Leghorns,  7c  each;  1000  chicks,  $85. 
Prepaid.  SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  Milford,  Del. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthiest,  Hardiest,  Greatest  Layers  and  Payers. 
Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Fittstonn,  X.  J. 

Oligilfv  Rxliv  PTnrlrc  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Beds 
yudlliy  Dduy  UlltKS  and  White  Wvandottes,  8.  O 
White  Leghorns.  NEW  LOW  PRICE,  StO.OO  per 
hundred.  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Harrington,  Del. 

Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks -Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  — -  Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
(B.  W.  D.)  AVITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

SPECIAL  NEW  LOWER  PRICES 


Reds  and 
Leghorns 

Week  of  April  25  ...  .  15c 

Week  of  May  2 .  14c 


B.  Rocks  and 
Hallcross 
16c 
15c 


W.  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes 
18c 
17c 


Special  Mating  Chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  less  than  100 
chicks,  add  50c.  V2c  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for  1,000.  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  645-5 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 

Wonderful  Success 

In  Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers  who 
have  had  serious  losses  in  raising  baby 
chicks.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Rhoades  tell 
her  experience  in  her  own  wrords : 

“Dear  Sir :  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  My  first  in¬ 
cubator  chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old, 
began  to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried  dif¬ 
ferent  remedies  and  was  about  discour¬ 
aged  with  the  chicken  business.  Finally 
I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their  Walko 
Tablets  to  be  used  in  the  drinking  water 
for  baby  chicks.  It’s  just  the  only  thing 
to  keep  the  chicks  free  from  disease.  We 
raised  700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and 
never  lost  a  single  chick  after  the  first 
dose.” — Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 


Danger  of  Infection  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise  every 
sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of  con¬ 
taminated  drinking  water.  Baby  chicks 
must  have  a  generous  supply  of  pure 
water.  Drinking  vessels  harbour  germs 
and  ordinary  drinking  water  often  be¬ 
comes  contaminated  and  may  spread 
disease  through  your  entire  flock  and  can 
cause  the  loss  of  half  or  two-tliirds  your 
hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don't  wait 
until  you  lose  your  chicks.  Use  preven¬ 
tive  methods.  Give  Walko  Tablets  in  all 
drinking  water  from  the  time  chicks  are 
out  of  the  shell. 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw  writes :  “I  used 
vo  lose  a  great  many  of  the  little  downy 
fellows,  tried  many  remedies  and  was 
about  discouraged.  As  a  last  resort  I  sent 
to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  692, 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko  Tablets 
for  use  in  the  drinking  water  of  baby 
chicks.  I  used  two  50c  packages,  raised 
300  White  Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one 
or  had  one  sick  after  using  the  Tablets 
and  my  chickens  are  larger  and  healthier 
than  ever  before.  I  have  found  this  Com¬ 
pany  thoroughly  reliable  and  always  get 
the  remedy  by  return  mail.” — Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely 
at  our  risk — postage  prepaid — so  you  can 
see  for  yourself  what  a  wonder-working 
remedy  it  is  when  used  in  the  drinking- 
water  for  baby  chicks.  So  you  can  satisfy 
yourself  as  have  thousands  of  others  who 
depend  on  W|alko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  little  chicks.  Send  50c 
for  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  (or  .$1.00 
for  extra  large  box) — give  it  in  all  drink¬ 
ing  water  and  watch  results.  You  run  no 
risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  the  greatest 
little  chick  saver  you  ever  used.  One  of 
tie  oldest  and  strongest  banks  in  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  692, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Maple 


Lawn  Chicks  fa°nrd 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $6.00  $27  50  $50. 00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  7.50  35.00  65.00 

White  Wyandottes .  7.50  35.00  65  00 

_ Owens  Strain  R.  I.  Reds  7.50  35  00  65.00 

Park’s  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.  2D32) .  7.50  35.00  65.00 

S.  O.  Black  Minorcas .  7.50  35.00  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  6  00  27.50  56  00 

Light  Mixed  Chicks .  5  00  24  00  48  00 

Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lots. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


I 

i  Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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White  Ply.  Rock 
Baby  Chicks 


MAY  CHICKS  - 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


$14.00  Per  100 
7.00  Per  108 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100  per  cent  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  (B.AV.D.)  Free.  I  specialize,  one  Breed, 
one  Grade,  the  Best  at  one  Price.  My  birds 
are  Early  Maturing  and  Grow  Quick.  Just 
what  you  want  for  your  Fall  Capons.  Special 
Prices  on  large  orders. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  B  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Rockland,  Mass. 


R.I.Reds  B.P. Rocks  S.C.W.Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS 


THAT  LIVE  -  -  TO  LAY 

Production  bred,  yet  priced  for 
practical  poultrymen.  Sturdy  trap- 
nested  stock  raised  on  range.  Hen 
_  No.  11954  laid  2  78  eggs  in  her  sec¬ 
ond  year,  Official  R.  O.  P.  450  females  on  R.  O.  P. 
this  year.  High  production  Sires  mated  to  females 
with  R.  O.  P.  ancestry.  Make  early  broilers  and 
heavy  winter  layers.  Ask  our  customers. 

WRITE  Department  R  for 
1932  CHICK  BOOK  and  Price  List 

OAK  RIDGE  FARMS,  INC....Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 
E.  W.  Mange 

PARKS'*  BARRED  ROCKS 

EGGS  . .  CHICKS .  .YOUNGSTERS 

40%  below  1929  prices 

America’s  oldest  and  greatest  laying  strain  of  Rocks. 
Carefully  selected,  trapnested,  and  pedigreed  for 
EGGS  since  1889 

OLDEST  CONTEST  WINNERS 
-  WORLD  RECORD  LAYERS  - 

Some  Parks’  Strain  Records  357  eggs  in  one  year  .  .  . 
148  eggs  in  148  days.  Profits  $8.09  per  hen. 


DON’T 

BUY  until 

you 

have  read 

Parks’ 

interesting 

Free 

Catalog. 
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J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS 
Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


nrpQ  “Vitality”  Quality  Chicks 

|  r  State  Supervised  and  Blood-Tested. 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Leghorns, 
Beds  and  Rocks.  Pioneer  Breeder — 44  years  ex¬ 
perience.  D.L. Cert.  Accepted.  Descriptive  catalog 
on  request.  D.CJt.llofi.  Lock  Box  115.  JiMhBnlc,  N,  J. 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  7  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  (  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IAS.  ¥.  EWING  lit.  3  McCLPItE,  PA. 

barred  rock  chicks 

Not  Tested  Barred  and  White  Rocks .  $8  per  100 

Not  Tested  Wh.  Leghorns  and  Mixed .  7  per  100 

500  and  1000  lots  kvc  less.  100%  live  delivery. 

SMITH’S  VflllOHIA  HATCHERY.  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

REDUCED  Prices  on  Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Red  and 
S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks.  ~he  each;  $70  per  1000. 
Satisfaction  guar.  KOSTEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del. 

Barred  Rock  Chicks  SMHH’S  ROCK  FARM,  M»di»n.Cenn. 


NEW  LOW  PRICES 
Established  1911 

We  sell  the  same  kind  we 
raise  for  our  own  Breeding 
Stock.  Big  healthy  fellows 
hatched  in  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Mammoth  Incuba¬ 
tors.  We  have  been  breed¬ 
ing  White  Leghorns  for  over 
20  years.  Our  stock  lay 
large  white  eggs  and  lots  of 
them.  A  large  percentage  of 
our  R.  I.  Red  and  Barred  Rock  Breeders  were 
raised  from  blood-tested  Stock. 

Brookside  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.25  $8.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  2.50  4.50  8.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.50 

Mixed  or  Assorted  .  2.00  3.75  7.00 

We  will  ship  cash  with  order  or  C.  O.  D.  prepaid 
parcel  post,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
BROOKSIDE  l’OULTR  V  FARM  Dept.  R 
E.  C ■  Brozvn,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Blood-Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) .  .$3.50  $6.50  $12.  $57.  $110. 
S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds  (Owens) ...  3.50  6.50  12.  57.  110. 

S.  C.  W.  Leg.  (Tom  Barron)  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff  25  50  100  500  1000 

Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  .$2.50  $4.50  $8.  $37.  $70. 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson)..  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)...  3.00  5.50  10.  47.  90. 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.50  4.50  8.  37.  70. 

From  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks  and  shell  out  eggs  like 
machine  guns.  100%  arrival  postpaid.  Coal  Brooder 
stoves  cheap.  Catalog  FREE.  WRITE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


60,000  Chicks  f 

from  4  to  8  cents.  All  Standard  Breeds. 
Write  for  detailed  information  and 
Catalogue.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  oruar- 
antee  prompt  Shipment.  DAVIS  POULTRY 
FARM,  Rt.  18,  Ramsey,  Indiana. 


Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks  at  Bargain  Prices 

Big  English  and  Tancred  at  S6.00  per  100  and  we  guar¬ 
antee  to  replace  all  that  die  first  two  weeks  at  half 
price.  We  solicit  large  orders.jj 

RAMSEY  HATCHERY  Box  124  RAMSEY,  INDIANA 


WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  ALJIY 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  vll  I A 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  chicks. 

•  7.00  Per  100  $32.50—500  $60.00—1000 

100%  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  BABY  CHICKS 

Exclusively  bred  by  us  32  years.  Winners  N. 
Y.  &  Ohio  State  Fairs.  Large  type,  heavy  lay¬ 
ers,  large  eggs.  Pricereasonable.  Catalog  free. 
Sherman  Itovrden  &  Son,  Box  195-A,  Mansfield,  O. 


Barron  Lefjhorn  Chicks 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Rt.  5.  CORTLAND,  N-  Y. 


Husky  Chicks 


and  Baby  Bronze  Turkeys 
at  Lower  Prices.  Write 


SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  WASHINGTONV1LLE,  PA. 


A  Three-Story  Poultry 
House 

I  have  one  built  on  the  side  of  the  Mil. 
After  the  earth  from  the  first  story  was 
scraped  out  of  the  bill,  and  the  wall  was 
built,  the  earth  was  deposited  against  it  on 
tlie  upper  side  until  there  is  a  driveway 
made  just  the  right  height  for  the  top  of 
the  wagon  box  to  be  even  with  the  third 
floor.  This  enables  the  man  who  hauls 
the  feed  to  the  house  to  deposit  it  easily 
on  the  top  floor,  and  then  dump  it  into 
feeder  bins  through  trapdoors  in  the  floor 
for  feeding  the  hens  in  the  second  floor, 
and  into  metal  chutes  that  lead  to  the 
feeder  bins  on  the  first  floor.  All  the  feed 
that  has  to  be  raised  above  the  wagon 
top  is  that  which  is  fed  to  the  poultry  on 
the  top  floor.  Our  bins  hold  enough  mash 
to  last  the  hens  a  month. 

For  water  I  had  a  cistern  dug  in  the 
hill,  as  high  up  as  Avould  permit  the  rain- 
AA’ater  to  run  through  a  pipe  to  its  top 
from  the  roof.  A  deep  ditch  was  dug  iuto 
the  cistern  near  its  bottom  and  pipes  laid 
in  it  for  the  general  emptying,  for  spray¬ 
ing  the  orchard,  and  the  cistern  was  dug 
below  this  level  deep  enough  to  retain 
enough  Avater  for  the  hens  for  several 
weeks  in  time  of  drouth.  The  half-inch 
pipe  for  the  hens  Avas  attached  to  a  per¬ 
pendicular  inch  pipe  (I  used  inch  pipe  in 
cistern  to  eliminate  friction)  in  the 
cistern  into  Avhich  pipe  the  force  pump 
delivers  Avater  through  a  check  valve  to 
prevent  the  AA-ater  pressure  from  continu¬ 
ally  resting  on  the  A’alves  of  the  pump,  a 
cheap  pump  set  on  a  little  platform  in 
the  cistern  to  prevent  freezing  rather 
than  a  pump  costing  twice  as  much  that 
will  drain  to  prevent  freezing  set  on  top 
of  the  eoA-er  of  the  cistern. 

The  pipe  from  the  check  valve  leads  to 
two  old  Iron  oil  barrels  buried  in  the 
ground  until  the  opening  in  their  ends 
just  shows  above  the  top  of  the  ground 
enabliug  the  pumper  to  see  them  above 
him  on  the  hill  Avhen  the  barrels  are  full 
and  the  Avater  escaping  through  them. 
These  tAvo  barrels  usually  hold  enough 
water  for  the  hens  for  tAvo  days  and  as 
the  pipe  runs  doAvn  through  the  ground 
to  the  cistern,  and  doAvn  through  it  and 
under  the  ground  to  the  henhouse,  the 
water  is  never  frozen  nor  very  hot,  and 
is  delivered  to  all  floors  automatically  by 
means  of  valves,  so  that  Avatering  the 
hens  takes  a  feAv  minutes  every  other  day, 
and  all  scratch  grains  may  be  taken  at 
any  level  for  its  flocks  AA’ithout  any 
appreciable  labor. 

Aside  from  the  cleaning  the  heaviest 
work  is  gathering  the  eggs !  And  the 
cleaning  may  be  made  easy  by  having  a 
chute  to  the  Avagon  on  the  outside  from 
the  upper  floors.  We  have  not  made  this 
last  chute  yet,  as  the  farm  man  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  he  is  doing  some  work 
when  he  is  “messin’  Avith  hens-woman’s 
wmrk.”  But  a  thousand  hens  in  a  house 
of  this  kind  hardly  makes  a  Avoman’s 
work  of  the  job.  The  roost  poles  are 
supporting  from  their  under  sides  wire 
netting  so  that  the  dropping  hoards  can 
be  reached  by  the  hens,  and  cleaning  is 
done  a  few  times  a  month  as  the  man 
utilizes  rainy  days  and  odd  times.  All  the 
work  of  making  this  arrangement  Avas 
done  by  the  farm  men  in  the  Winter  Avhen 
scarcely  anything  else  could  be  done  on 
an  orchard  farm.  H.  s.  beckler. 

Augusta  Co.,  Ya. 


Connecticut  Poultry 
Meeting 

The  Connecticut  State  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  au  “Up  and  Forward” 
meeting  at  Kayrock  Inn,  East  Hampton, 
Conn.,  June  20-21.  Secretary  of  this 
Society  is  Paul  P.  Ives,  40  Whalley  Ave., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Other  officers  are  :  president,  Carlos  A. 
Ricker,  Norwich,  Conn. ;  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Leo  A.  Grouten,  Farmington,  Conn. ; 
treasurer,  John  E.  Knecht,  New  Haven, 
Conn. ; 

County  vice-presidents:  Litchfield,  L. 
I.  BartholomeAv,  Torrington ;  Hartford, 
Marshall  Collins.  Hazardville ;  Middlesex, 
John  Schukoske.  Middletown;  New 
London,  Christopher  Chrissos,  Groton ; 
NeAV  Haven,  John  W.  Spangenberg,  West 
Haven;  Fairfield.  Fred  Weed,  Bethel; 
Windham,  John  Z.  LaBelle,  Ballouville ; 
Tolland,  Walter  S.  Havens,  South 
Coventry. 

Executive  committee:  Litchfield.  C.  S. 
Roberts,  Winsted ;  Hartford,  C.  D. 
Clark,  Granby ;  Middlesex,  George  W. 
Roberts.  Durham :  New  London,  Arthur 
W.  Fellowes,  Norwich  Toavii  ;  New 
Haven.  M.  Ernest  Jones,  West  Cheshire; 
Fairfield.  F.  William  Roseneau,  Redding 
Ridge  ;  Windham,  Kingsley  BroAvn,  Wind¬ 
ham  ;  Tolland,  A.  E.  Anthony,  Mansfield 
Center. 

The  societys  editor  is  Prof.  W.  L. 
Kirkpatrick,  Storrs.  Conn. :  Historian, 
Grace  Jenney,  Torrington,  Conn. 


Weather  Near  Lake  Erie 

In  answer  to  H.  M.’s  inquiry  on  page 
271,  On  March  14‘  Ave  had  the  worst 
snow  storm  of  the  Winter  Avith  the 
mercury  around  zero  to  20  above.  The 
stormy  Aveather  lasted  over  a  week,  snow 
about  IS  inches  in  the  Avood.  There  is 
no  frost  in  the  ground,  and  only  occa¬ 
sionally  a  cake  of  ice  in  Lake  Erie  from 
Erie  Pa.,  to  Westfield  N.  Y.  The  mea¬ 
dows  and  small  fruit  have  been  hurt 
quite  badly  from  frost  heaving  T.  s. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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R.I.REDS 

*No.  5.  Fast,  Uniform  Growth 

That’s  one  reason  why  HubbardFarms 
R.  I.Reds  are  profitable.  There’s  nothing 
to  cull — they’re  all  good  ! 

Chicks  which  I  sold  at  10  weeks 
averaged  2  lbs.  each.  Some  weigh¬ 
ed  just  shy  of  3V4  lbs.  at  10  weeks.” 

— M.  H.  Cole,  Wesf  Hartland,  Conn. 
And  no  wonder  !  Here’s  a  large  breed¬ 
ing  farm  from  which  all  stock  originates 
each  year!  Fifteen  years  blood-tested 
breeding  —  on  our  famous  6  point 
balanced  system. 

Every  buyer  of  Hubbard  Farms  R.  I. 
Red  Chicks  gets  full  benefit  from  our 
pedigree,  trapnest  work  and  matings. 
No  high  prices  to  get  the  advantages  of 
this  pedigreed  blood.  It  is  uniformly  dif¬ 
fused  throughout  entire  breeding  flock. 
Buy  your  Hubbard  Farms  R.  I.  Red 
Chicks  now.  Send  for  the  beautiful 
1932  catalogue  of  facts  and  figures  on 
customers’  results. 

*Remember  the  Six  Points  of 
Hubbard  Balanced  Breeding 

1.  Outstanding  Vigor  4.  Large  Size  Eggs 

2.  Low  Mortality  5.  Fast.  Uniform  Growth 

3.  Heavy  Egg  Production  6.  Early  Maturity 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  156  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Balanced  Breeding 


98%  Livability  Guaranteed 
on  Chicks  up  to  3  Weeks 


Backed  by  21  years  of  continuous  trap¬ 
nesting  and  pedigree-breeding. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  secure  the 
highest  quality  of  specialty-bred  chicks  at 
i  amazingly  low  prices.  Learn  more  about 
this  260-egg  strain. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Redbird  Farm  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 
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R.I.Reds 

LEAD  ALL  BREEDS  AT  NEW  YORK  CONTEST 

For  the  second  year,  our  pen  outdistanced 
all  breeds  during  the  winter  months  at  New 
York  State  (L.  I.)  Contest. 

All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
T  rap  nested — Blood -Tested — Pedigreed 

Now  shipping  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby 
Chicks,  also  Started  Chicks.  Prices  adjusted 
to  current  conditions.  Make  reservations 
now  for  6-8-10  week  old  Pullets. 

FREE  Catalog  tells  how  we  breed  high- 
producing  Reds,  hacked  by  23  years  of 
pedigree  work.  AA’rite  today. 

MOSS  FARM 


BOX  R 

ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


WORLD'S  FINEST 
ll,n®d  CHICKS 


41/  _  Our  chicks  front  Blood-tested 
/2C  Tancred,  Fishel.  Thompson, 

Holterinan.  and  other  famous 
Bloodlines,  grow  larger,  mature  quicker, 
and  lay  better.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to 
price  our  chicks  even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks. 
Why  risk  buying  others?  Thousands,  including  four 
departments  of  the  U.  S.  Government  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  our  chicks.  Price  per  100:  Rocks,  Reds. 
$7.75;  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed  Breeds. 
$6.75:  Assorted.  $4.50.  AA'rite  today  for  our  FREE 
POULTRY  BOOK,  low  prices,  etc. 


TH0RNW00D  POULTRY  YARDS 

Dept.  212  Crandall,  Indiana 


O  LIICKS  — S  TAKTED  CHICKS  —  PULLETS 
i  rom  my  own  trui  nested,  biood-tested  Pure  Bar¬ 
ron  AVliite  Leghorns.  Prices;  reduced.  Catalog  free. 
WILLACKEK  LEGHORN  FA  KM,  Box  388,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Many  of  our  250,000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 
their  AATants? 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  each  week  and  order  from  some 
breeder  whose  announcement  appears  in 
these  columns.  If  you  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  In 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  the  birds  that  you  can 
spare.  Write  for  rates  and  information 
to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT.  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th 
St..  New  York  City. 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.) 
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Events  of  the  Weeks 

Society  of  American  Florists  — 
.Tames  MeHutchmson  of  New  York  was 
elected  president  April  7  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  and  Ornamental  Horti¬ 
culturists  at  the  final  session  of  the 
annual  convention,  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
Henry  G.  Berning  of  St.  Louis,  the  city 
chosen  for  next  year's  convention,  was 
unopposed  for  vice-president.  Dr.  B.  W. 
Murphy  of  St.  .Joseph,  Mo.,  and  John 
Young  of  New  York  were  re-elected 
treasurer  and  secretary,  respectively. 
New  directors  are  Paul  A.  Rigo  of  New 
York  and  M.  C.  Wright  of  Chicago. 

Appropriations  for  Veterans.  —  An 
allowance  of  nearly  $1,000,000,000  for  the 
Veterans’  Administration  was  granted 
April  9  by  the  House,  which  passed  the 
independent  offices  appropriation  bill.  Of 
the  total  amount  in  the  measure  $949,- 
237,795  was  for  the  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  House  set  apart  from  this 
amount  $100,000,000  for  adjusted  service 
certificates  and  $20,850,000  for  civil 
service  retirement  and  the  disability  fund. 
Discussion  of  the  demand  for  full  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  adjusted  service  certificates 
began  April  12.  This  would  call  for 
$2,400,000,000. 

Farm  Board  Investigation.  —  The 
story  of  how  the  Farm  Board  spent  and 
lent  most  of  the  $500,000,000  given  it  by 
Congress  was  promised  April  11  by  the 
Senate  as  it  ordered  a  complete  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  board's  activities.  Along  with 
that,  however,  it  agreed  to  go  thoroughly 
into  the  operations  of  the  Cotton  and 
Grain  Exchanges  wrhose  members  gener¬ 
ally  have  been  opponents  and  critics  of  the 
board.  The  inquiries  were  provided  in  a 
resolution  by  Senator  Norris,  wThich  went 
through  without  a  record  vote.  No  time 
was  set,  but  the  inquiry  will  probably 
begin  in  the  near  future  and  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  an  agriculture  subcommittee 
headed  by  Senator  Norris.  Among  the 
subjects  of  investigation  will  be  the 
salaries  and  commissions  paid  by  co¬ 
operatives  which  have  borrowed  from  the 
board,  including  the  $75,000  paid  to  E. 
F.  Creekmore  of  the  American  Cotton 
Cooperative  Association,  and  the  $50,000 
paid  to  George  S.  Milnor  of  the  Farmers 
National  Grain  Corporation. 

Monoplane  Accident.  —  Sam  Natali, 
aged  20,  of  Gallatin  and  David  Hamilton, 
29,  were  killed  instantly  April  10  when 
their  monoplane  crashed  on  a  hillside 
near  Monongahela  City,  Pa.  The  accident 
occurred  when  Hamilton,  who  was  at  the 
controls,  tried  to  make  a  forced  landing. 
The  craft  nose-dived  from  a  height  of  500 
feet.  Hamilton  owned  the  plane  and  had 
flown  it  about  three  years. 

Massachusetts  Explosion.  —  Five 
persons  were  killed  and  12  others  were 
injured,  three  of  them  seriously,  in  a 
mysterious  explosion  April  10  which 
wrecked  a  three-story  brick  apartment 
block  on  Ferry  St.  in  the  congested 
foreign  section  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Fire 
following  the  blast  completed  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  the  building,  with  a  loss  of  about 
$75,000. 


The  German  Election.  —  President 
Paul  von  Ilindenburg  won  the  run-off 
election  for  the  Presidency  of  Germany 
with  an  absolute  majority  April  10,  de¬ 
feating  Adolf  Hitler,  his  National  So¬ 
cialist  rival,  by  almost  6,000.000  votes. 
With  an  estimated  total  of  36,491,694 
votes  cast,  provisional  official  returns 
gave  the  84-year-old  President  19,359,642, 
an  increase  of  708,912  over  his  showing  in 
the  first  balloting  March  13;  Herr  Hitler, 
13,417,460,  an  increase  of  2,078,175,  and 
Ernst  Thaelmann,  Communist  and  the 
only  other  candidate,  3,706,388,  a  decrease 
of  i, 276, 809.  Eighty-three  per  cent  of  the 
electorate  voted,  compared  with  86  per 
cent  March  13,  when  37,647,115  ballots 
were  cast.  The  fact  that  President  von 
Ilindenburg  bettered  bis  vote  in  the  first 
election  by  more  than  700,000  was  re¬ 
garded  by  the  backers  of  the  veteran 
Field  Marshal  as  an  excellent  showing  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  total  poll  was 
more  than  1,000,000  less  than  in  the  first 
contest. 

Stock  Racketeers.  —  Despite  the  de¬ 
pression  stock  racketeers  are  unloading 
worthless  securities  on  a  gullible  public, 
State  Attorney  General  John  J.  Bennett 
Jr.,  stated  at  New  York  April  12,  as  he 
made  public  a  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Bureau  of  Securities  for  the  three- 
month  period  ended  March  31.  Since  the 
first  of  the  year  the  bureau  has  obtained 
403  injunctions  against  stock  racketeers 
under  the  Martin  act  and  the  racketeers 
have  been  enjoined  from  doing  any  further 
business  in  the  State.  This  work  alone, 
according  to  Mr.  Bennett,  has  saved 
millions  of  dollars  for  investors.  Many  of 
the  victims  wrho  complain  to  the  bureau 
are  women. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  Report  for  22nd  week  end¬ 
ing  April  2,  1932. 

The  banner  week  of  the  year  summa¬ 
rizes  the  latest  report  from  the  Storrs 
laying  contest.  The  entire  100  teams 
turned  out  5.241  eggs  for  a  yield  of  74.9 
per  cent.  This  is  175  eggs  better  than 
any  previous  week  and  would  appear  to 
be  about  the  top  stride  that  can  be  ex¬ 


pected.  The  point  is  that  there  is  after 
all  a  limit  of  endurance  even  in  an  egg 
marathon. 

Regularly  week  after  week  Rhode 
Island  Reds  entered  by  George  B.  Tread¬ 
well  of  Massachusetts,  have  held  undis¬ 
puted  sway,  but  this  leadership  of  all 
breeds  and  varieties  is  now  being  seriously 
contested.  White  Leghorns  from  Connec¬ 
ticut,  owned  by  the  George  Lowry 
Poultry  Farm  are  crowding  the  Reds. 
This  team  of  Leghorns  has  in  fact  now 
outlaid  the  Reds  by  a  couple  of  eggs  and 
lags  only  in  the  scoring  column.  At  the 
moment  the  Reds  are  precisely  twelve 
points  ahead  and  that  means  that  a 
baker's  dozen  of  24-ounce  eggs  will  rele¬ 
gate  the  Reds  to  second  place. 

Pinecrest  Orchard's  pen  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  from  Massachusetts,  made  first 
place  for  the  week  with  a  total  of  66 
points.  E.  A.  Hirt’s  team  of  White  Rocks 
from  Massachusetts,  turned  in  a  score  of 
65  points  for  second  place.  Three  pens  of 
pullets  from  three  different  States  rep¬ 
resenting  three  different  breeds  tied  for 
third  place  with  61  points  each.  They  in¬ 
clude  R.  Walter  Bishop’s  pen  of  Barred 
Rocks  from  Connecticut ;  Pine  Hill 
Poultry  Farm  from  Massachusetts,  and 
Alfred  J.  O’Donovan’s  Leghorn  outfit 
from  New  YTork. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  both  from  Massachusetts,  tied  for 
fourth  place  with  63  points  each.  The 
two  breeders  are  F.  S.  Chapin  and 
Meadowedge  Farm.  Two  pens  from  two 
States  and  again  representing  two  breeds 
tied  for  fifth  place  with  tallies  of  62 
points  each,  including  Ellen  Day  Rankin’s 
pen  of  White  Rocks  from  New  York,  and 
Harold  G.  Colt’s  pen  of  Reds  from 
Connecticut. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows: 

White  Wyandottes. — ’Fisher  Poultry 
Farm,  Ontario,  Can.,  990  eggs,  964 
points ;  Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass.,  870  eggs, 
873  points; 

Barred  Rocks. — Oakland  Farm.  R.  I., 
1,197  eggs,  1,156  points  ;  James  Dryden, 
Cal.,  1,178  eggs,  1,115  points ;  R.  C.  Cobb, 
Mass.,  1,100  eggs,  1,087  points. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  1.076 
eggs,  1,118  points;  Collins  &  Ripper, 
Iowa,  1,053  eggs,  1.020  points ;  P.  S. 
Davis  &  Son,  N.  IT.,  974  eggs,  926  points. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — George  B.  Tread¬ 
well,  Mass.,  1,263  eggs,  1,250  points;  E. 
N.  Larrabee,  N.  II.,  1,171  eggs,  1,201 
points;  Hall  Bros.,  Conn.,  1,179  eggs, 
1,190  points ;  Sunnycrest  Poultry  Farm, 
Conn.,  1,242  eggs,  1,189  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Geo.  Lowry  Poultry 
harm.  Conn.,  1,265  eggs,  1,2.38  points; 
Granger  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.,  1,221  eggs, 
1,188  points;  A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son, 
Conn.,  1,210  eggs,  1.173  points;  Ruehle’s 
S.  _  Farm,  New  York,  1,163  eggs,  1,172 
points;  Kerr  _Chickeries,  New  Jersey, 
1,145  eggs,  1,150  points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
5,241  eggs,  5,333  points;  total  to  date. 
98,419  eggs,  95,069  points;  best  pen  for 
the  week,  64  eggs,  66  points;  best  pen  to 
date,  1,263  eggs,  1.250  points;  average 
pen  total  to  date,  984  eggs,  951  points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties.  — 
70  White  Wyandottes,  64l7 ;  130  White 
Rocks,  73.1 ;  120  Barred  Rocks,  79.9 ; 
300  Rhode  Island  Reds,  78.2;  380  White 
Leghorns,  73.2 ;  1,000  average  all  varie¬ 
ties,  74.9. 


Possibilities  in  Poultry 
Keeping 

The  experience  of  a  young  man  in 
Maine  may  not  be  amiss  to  others  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  of  mailing  poultry 
keeping  pay.  Remarkable  strides  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  in  breeding, 
methods  of  feeding,  and  through  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  helps  indicated  by  skilled 
investigators.  Starting  a  few  years  ago 
with  a  small  flock  of  Rhode  Island  Reds 
his  aim  has  been  not  to  keep  the  largest 
flock  of  any  but  to  increase  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  average  size  of  the  eggs. 

Asked  for  information  as  to  how  he  se¬ 
cured  such  production  he  said,  “My  rule 
is  to  cull  my  flocks  before  they  come  to 
laying  and  do  it  thoroughly  and  no  pullet 
gets  by  unless  its  pelvic  bones  will  span 
the  width  of  my  four  fingers.  With  this 
must  go  the  wide  sprung  ribs  for  here  we 
find  the  true  dairy  type  in  other  profitable 
producers.  Dry  mash  is  kept  before  the 
flocks  all  the  time  and  abundance  of 
green  food,  especially  cabbage,  is  pro¬ 
vided.  The  electric  light  is  on  all  night 
but  shaded  down  after  the  last  feeding  at 
nine  o’clock,  and  then  turned  on  some 
time  before  daylight,  when  the  first  ra¬ 
tion  of  the  day  is  given.  No  grain  except 
wheat  is  fed  but  the  hens  get  a  hot  mash 
in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and  meat 
scrap  is  fed  daily. 

“The  result  is  that  one  lot  of  159  pullets 
returned  an  average  of  practically  24 
eggs  each  during  the  month  of  December, 
with  many  of  these  weighing  three  ounces 
each.”  After  full  testing  of  the  all-night 
system  this  breeder  is  enthusiastic  and 
now  proposes  to  introduce  the  ultra¬ 
violet  ray  bulbs  perfected  by  General 
Electric  Company. 

As  an  old-time  breeder  of  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  the  first  American  breed  to 
be  established,  the  writer  has  watched 
with  interest  the  coming  of  other  breeds 
through  careful  crosses,  and  with  this  the 
purpose  of  American  breeders  to  secure 
size  and  insure  service,  as  well  as  in¬ 
crease  the  egg-laying  habit.  Today  we 
have  no  breed  to  compete  with  the  R.  I. 
Reds  in  vigor,  uniformity  in  size,  and 
persistent  production  of  large  eggs.  Best 


of  all  in  the  contests  held  where  every 
step  is  closely  scrutinized  by  competent 
authorities  this  breed  has  been  proving 
of  exceptional  merit.  If  this  suggests 
anything,  it  is  that  there  are  possibilities 
not  yet  realized  calling  for  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  breeders  and  offering  sub¬ 
stantial  returns  in  response  to  applica¬ 
tion  of  fixed  principles  underlying  prog¬ 
ress.  One  of  our  authorities  fixes  200 
eggs  as  the  standard  for  every  breeder,  a 
level  not  yet  reached  by  many,  while  all 
the  time  individual  hens  are  producing 
more  than  300,  giving  proof  of  possibili¬ 
ties  sometime  to  be  realized  by  breeders. 
This  problem  of  breeding  animals  of  any 
class  with  the  purpose  to  improve  is  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  lines  of  work  an 
aspiring  young  man  can  follow  for  it 
leads  all  the  while  out  and  on  and  up. 

G.  M.  TWITCHELL. 

Androscoggin  Co.,  Me. 

Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

April  23. — Southern  New  Jersey  Blos¬ 
som  Festival,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  and  ad¬ 
jacent  district. 

June  10-11. — Rockland  County  Flower 
Show,  Ramapoo  Riding  Academy,  Tail- 
man,  N.  Y.  ^ 

June  11. — Eastern  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Field  Day,  Bar  None  Ranch,  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 

June  15. — Field  Day,  New  Jersey  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

.  June  20-21. — Connecticut  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  “up  and  forward  meeting,”  Kay- 
rock  Inn,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  3.  —  Saratoga  County 
Fair,  Ballston  Spa.,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12-14. — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  twenty-third  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary  Wil¬ 
lard  G.  Bixby,  32  Grand  Ave.,  Baldwin, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  18-24.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Nov.  16-25. — National  Grange,  sixty- 
sixth  annual  session,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 


Farm  Labor  Available 

Farm  owners  and  managers  are  re¬ 
minded  that  the  New  York  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  can  supply  them  with  com¬ 
petent  workers  for  the  Spring  season.  All 
kinds  of  workers — barn  men,  harvest 
hands,  fruit  pickers,  truck  gardeners, 
teamsters,  poultrymen,  housemen,  me¬ 
chanics  and  general  farm  workers — are 
registered  with  the  State  offices  and  can 
be  secured  by  telephoning  or  writing  the 
nearest  office  (see  list  below). 

Albany,  518  Broadway  ;  Albany  4-8108. 

Binghamton,  34  Henry  St. ;  Bingham¬ 
ton  2-7258. 

Buffalo,  110  W.  Genesee  St.,  Washing¬ 
ton  4720. 

Elmira,  410  E.  Market  St. ;  Elmira 
2205. 

Rochester,  45  Exchange  St. ;  Main 
9060;  144  Broad  St.;  Main  9060. 

Syracuse,  410  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syra¬ 
cuse  2-2241. 

Manhattan,  124  E.  28th  St. ;  Lexing¬ 
ton  2,0900. 

Brooklyn,  214  Duffield  St. ;  Triangle 
5-6400. 

Harlem,  443  Lenox  Ave. ;  Tillinghast 
5-4004. 

Bronx,  2791  Third  Ave. ;  Mot  Haven 
9-1735. 

The  New  York  State  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  is  maintained  by  the  State  to  assist 
employers  to  secure  suitable  workers  and 
to  assist  people  seeking  work  to  secure 
suitable  employment.  It  acts  as  an  ex¬ 
change,  receiving  requests  from  employ¬ 
ers  for  workers,  registering  men  and 
women  in  search  of  work,  and  referring 
them  to  jobs  for  which  they  are  qualified. 
There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  to 
either  the  employer  or  employe. 


RIDGEWAY  CHICKS 


WORLD’S  RECORD  SSfflgE: 

ron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Pedigreed  and  flock  matings;  livibility 
guaranteed  Priced  right.  Catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R 
M.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Prop. 
JAMESTOWN,  PA. 


ALL  ELECTRIC  HATCHED 


Blood 

Tested 


35,000  WEEKLY. 
Electrically  Hatched. 


100 

500 

1000 

$7,00 

$32.50 

$60.00 

8.00 

37.50 

70,00 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

7.00 

32.50 

60.00 

M  - 

SUNBURY,  PA. 

Quality  Chicks 


White  Leghorns .  $7.00 

Buff,  White  or  Barred  Rocks..  8.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00 

White  Wyandottes .  S.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM 


Highest  Leghorn  Pen 

PHILLIPS  WH.  LEGHORNS 

“THE  STRAIN  BUILT  UP  FROM  LARGE  EGGS” 
Trapneeted  under  N.  Y.  State  R.O.P.  and  B.  W.D.  Tested 

/"•flfr’lfC  FROM  LARGE  EGG  II  EN  8 
WILL  LAY  LARGE  EGGS 
Write  for  low  prices  on  May  Chicks. 
MILTONP.  PHILLIPS,  Box433,Mattituck,N.Y. 


Greater  Value  at 

LOWER 

PRICES  on 


SIEBS 


OVERSIZE 

CHICKS 


You  can’t  buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what 
you  pay.  Our  Chicks  from  Purebred  Hogan- 
lested  Flocks  of  the  World’s  Finest  Bloodlines. 
They  will  bring  you  an  income  when  everything 
else  fails  on  the  farm.  They’re  bred  and  cul¬ 
tured  „!£  grow  IarSer>  mature  quicker  and  pro¬ 
duce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the 
extra  dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds 
ot  meat  will  bring.  Make  every  cent  count  bv 
raising  Sieb’s  OVERSIZE  CHICKS.  We  have  one 
grade  only,  THE  BEST.  100 c/c  live  delivery 
prepaid,  guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE.  Sieb’s 
Chicks  qualified  to  win  this  year’s  Chick  Grow¬ 
ing  Contest. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 
PRICES  PREPAID 


Brd.  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks 
S.C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyand 
Wh.  &  Bf.  Orps 

Wh.  &  Blk.  Mins  1 
S.L.  Wyand. ,R.C. Reds  J 

Hvy.  &  Lt.  Asstd . 1.38 

Light  Assorted  .  1.13  2.00 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 

Box  150-A  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Int’l  &  Ill.  Baby  Chicks  Assns. 


Rpsemont 


25 

50 

100 

500 

.$1.63 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$26.25 

.  1.88 

3.50 

6.50 

31.25 

.  2.13 

4.00 

7.50 

36.25 

.  1.38 

2.50 

4.50 

21.25 

.  1.13 

2.00 

3.50 

16.25 

Chicks 


DOWN  GO  PRICES  ON 
BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 

Immediate  Delivery  and  Week  of 
April  25th 

95%  Livability  Guaranteed  against  dis¬ 
ease.  Grade-A.  Blood-Tested  30  100  500 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $5.50  $10.00  $47.50 

Barred  Rocks .  6.50  12.00  57.50 

R.  I.  Reds .  7.00  13.00  62.50 

Wh.  Rocks  and  Wyandottes. .  6.50  12.00  57  50 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  8.50  16.00  72  50 

Prepaid  delivery;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.’ 
Send  check  or  money  order  today. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS 

IW^blTIVIl  I  AND  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


„BABY  CHICKS  WITH  19  YEARS 

^Jof  Bleeding  for  egg  production.  S.  C.  Wh. 
and  Br.  Leghorns,  $7-100;  Barred  Rocks,  $8- 
100.  500  or  more  lc  per  chick  less.  Free  and 
100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

IHOUSEW OKTH'S  FARMS 
_ Box  K _ Port  Trevorton  Pa. 

PUirif  Q  FROM  2-YEAR-OLD  BLOOD- 
U  n  I  V/  IV  O  TESTED  STOCK 

WHITE  AND  BARRED  ROCKS .  88-100 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  .  8-100 

HEAVY  MIXED  FOR  BROILERS...!!  7—100 
Postage  paid.  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.Y. 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Birds  Dur¬ 
ing  Past  13  Years.  This  great  record  proves  Porter’s 
Leghorns  consistant  high  layers.  Circular  free.  My 
book  “First  to  Last  in  Poultry,”  cloth  bound,  $1.00. 

niT/iyf  IXT/T1  Large  White  Pekins.  Good  Lay- 
Ill  II  ill  IIMIvN  ers.  FawnWhite  Indian  Runners. 
UUIYJLiIIiVIlI  Setting  Eggs.  FREE  Booklet. 

-THE  PUCKERY  Trappe,  Md. 

DUCKLINGS*^  SrJsss 

_ **  w  w  11  PEKIHS.  ISLIP,  L.  I,,  N.  1. 

DUCK!  INR<5  Pekin- 30  for  ss:ioo-$j6. 

If UuhLIIlUO  Delivered  by  parcel  post..  This  is 

my  28th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS  -  Factoryville,  Pa. 

niTfin  White  Indian  Runners.  Large  type. 

LMJ  CIl L.  1 1 1  Li d  Flock  average  193  Eggs.  $15  OO  per 
hundred.  WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM  -  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LA  REVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Barker,  N.Y 

DUfKI  HVfrS  111*  Mammolh  Pekins,  Runners 
lit  and  Mixed  Lots— Price  List 

LONG  LAKE  DUf'K  FARM  &  HATCH  ERY,  It.  4,  Trenton,  ,\.  J. 

DUCICI  TNCiS Mammoth  White  Pekins. 

^  x  YJO  Extra  large.  Prompt  delivery. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  Pekin  Ducklings-*  1 G  Per  100. 
Small  lots  „Oc  each,  llarry  Lester,  Ransom ville, N.Y. 

chineese  Geese  Eggs  for  Hatching 

postpaid.  LEONARD  A.  REARY  -  Leominster,  Mass. 

DUCKLINGS,  GOSLINGS,  TURKEY  POULTS 

and  BABY  CHICKS.  New  low  prices.  Write  for 
illustrated  Catalog  telling  how  to  rai  e  Ducks  for  Profit 
RIDGWAY  DUCK  HATCHERY  .  LaRue,  Ohio 

TURKEYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS  -  CHICKENS 

Breeders.  Babies.  Eggs.  Reasonable.  Catalog  free 

HIGHLAND  FARM  .  SELLEKSVILLE,  PA. 

(nant  Rrnnyp  TURKEYS.  Superior  size,  health  and 
Uldlll  DrOuZc  beauty.  Unlimited  country  range,  li 
eggs,  fo.00.  May  poults,  COc.  T.  I).  Schofield,  Woodstock,  N.  H. 

FOR  S/II  F  ?  °!ant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  from 

I  V*l  *3 ALL  .  selected  stock.  Write  for  Catalogue. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS  TURKEY  RANCH,  Saratoga  Springs,  S.  Y. 

TliRKFY  EGGS’“n«*  MARCY  TURKEY  FARM 
NARRAGAKSETT  I  U  II IV  C  I  POULTS  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

RINGED-NECKED  Hatching  Eggs  from  high  quality 

PHFASAINIT^  llockt  i,5.7S3  °°:  ioo-$xa  oo. 
ritLAsAlllla  Stuart  Kellogg  -  Greene,  N.  Y 


Years 


New  England’s  Oldest  Breeder- 

w.  •««»*« 

rn  LOWEST  PR,CES  —  SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  BROILER  RAISERS 

MflODlC  HAnif  Chicks  and  Pullets  all  ages.  HATCHING  EGGS. 

.  Dept.  R,  Phone  3-4741  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Under  the  Leaves 

Oft  have  I  walked  these  woodland  paths, 
Without  the  blessed  foreknowing 
That  underneath  the  withered  leaves 
The  fairest  buds  were  growing. 

Today  the  south  wind  sweeps  away 
The  types  of  Autumn’s  splendor. 

And  shows  the  sweet  arbutus  flowers, — 
Spring’s  children,  pure  and  tender. 

Oh  prophet-flowers  ! — with  lips  of  bloom, 

Outvying  in  your  beauty 

The  pearly  tints  of  ocean  shells, — 

Ye  teach  me  faith  and  duty ! 

Walk  life’s  dark  ways,  ye  seem  to  say, 
With  love’s  divine  foreknowing 
That  where  man  sees  but  withered  leaves, 
God  sees  sweet  flowers  growing. 

Albert  Laighton  (1S29-1SS7). 

* 

Every  Winter  shows  us  some  little  re¬ 
pairs  or  improvements  that  ought  to  be 
done  before  next  cold  weather — if  we  do 
not  forget  them.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
keep  a  household  notebook,  in  which 
such  needs  are  recorded — some  of  them, 
at  least,  may  be  attended  to  in  Spring, 
when  the  clean-up  spirit  is  in  action. 
Few  of  us  are  able  to  do  all  the  repairing 
or  renovating  we  wish  but  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  standpoint  this  is  the  best  year 
since  the  Great  War  for  the  thrifty  to 
make  improvements.  It  is  a  buyer’s  year 
for  most  supplies  and  in  a  country  home 
where  all  the  household  will  work  to¬ 
gether  to  save  labor  cost  a  few  dollars 
will  go  a  good  way.  In  the  great  stores 
of  the  city  we  often  find  shopping  diffi¬ 
cult  and  tiring,  because  of  the  distance 
we  must  go  to  obtain  articles  in  different 
departments  and,  more  often,  we  think, 
than  merchandising  executives  realize,  we 
are  hampered  by  the  carelessness  and  in¬ 
difference  of  salespeople.  There  are  many 
advantages  in  mail-order  shopping  and, 
fortunately,  the  articles  needed  in  house¬ 
hold  repair  and  renovation  are  usually 
easily  purchased  in  this  way. 


Projects  in  Sunday  School 

In  the  day  schools  nowadays  we  hear 
much  about  projects —  there  are  projects 
in  history,  projects  in  geography,  pro¬ 
jects  worked  out  on  the  sand  table  and 
projects  worked  out  in  booklets.  In  our 
union,  a  project  in  manual  training  re¬ 
sulted  in  wooden  name  plates  on  each 
schoolhouse.  The  word  project  has  been 
permanently  projected  into  our  everyday 
vocabulary  and  the  project  method  seems 
to  be  one  to  bring  gratifying  results. 

Why  not  apply  it  to  a  Sunday  school 
class?  There  are  many  such  Sunday 
schools  that  are  practically  dead — cer- 
tainly  very  dull.  I  believe  the  only  thing 
that  will  hold  a  class  together  (as  well 
as  any  other  group)  is  to  have  an  object; 
a  project  if  you  please.  This  is  especially 
true  of  a  class  of  young  people  beause 
the  young  must  be  active.  My  own  small 
daughter  complains,  “I  don  t  like  my 
class.  We  don't  do  anything.”  It  is  but 
a  natural  complaint.  And  1  know  more 
grown-ups  would  stay  to  Sunday  school 
if  there  was  a  class  that  did  something. 
The  apparent  aimlessness  of  so  many 
Sunday  schools  defeat  their  own  purpose 
of  being  an  organization  that  shows  out 
Christianity  in  our  communities. 

I  can  think  of  several  worth-while  pro¬ 
jects  but  there  is  one  in  particular  that 
I  want  to  tell  of.  It  is  one  I  have  long 
since  wanted  to  see  carried  out,  and  one 
I  have  hopes  of  trying  out  myself  some¬ 
time  when  I  can  again  take  a  class.  I 
believe  there  is  a  wonderful  opportunity 
among  tlr  older  and  shut-in  members  of 
our  constituency.  I  am  afraid  that  many 
in  this  cla^s  feel  (and  justly)  that  the 
church  no  longer  has  an  interset  in  them. 
They  feel  detached,  left  out. 

A  class  of  girls .  may  be  the  link  be¬ 
tween  the  church  and  these  and  thereby 
learn  an  invaluable  lesson  in  applied 
Christianity.  They  might  organize  into 
a  Good-Cheer  Club.  The  good  cheer  is 
to  be  in  the  form  of  cards  sent  at 
Christmas,  Easter,  Mother  s  Day  and 
birthdays.  Keep  a  list  of  “over-seventies” 
from  the  whole  church  constituency.  Be¬ 
side  the  names,  write  the  birthdays.  Have 
a  list  also  of  shut-ins  who  will  also  be 
remembered.  Keep  in  mind  too  those  who 
are  sick. 

The  girls  will  enjoy  choosing  the  cards 
and  thev  might  be  written  upon  each 
Sunday  if  so  desired  without  taking  too 
much  time  from  the  lesson.  Earning 
money  to  buy  the  cards  and  stamps  will 
be  enough  of  a  money-earning  project.  I 
said  that  cards  would  be  the  form  of  the 
good  cheer,  but  that  isn’t  necessary.  If 
the  class  is  large  and  can  earn  much 
money  Christmas  and  birthday  gifts, 
Easter  baskets,  and  flowers  on  Mother’s 
I  >ay  would  of  course  be  fine  but  I  think 
the  cards  are  within  reach  of  every  class 
and  have  a  little  mission  all  their  own. 

s.  B. 


Quilts  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Time 

“Williamson  Grange  No.  388  recently 
held  their  celebration  of  the  bicentennial 
of  George  Washington  with  a  novel  pro¬ 
gram,  taking  the  form  of  a  quilt  exhibit 
and  Washington  tea  party.  Members 
were  notified  in  advance  to  bring  their 
old  and  interesting  quilts,  dating,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  back  to  the  time  when  George  and 
Martha  lived  at  Mount  Vernon  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  slept  under 
quilts  of  handsome  design  and  faultless 
needlework.  The  members  responded ; 
the  quilts  and  coverlets  were  hung,  mak¬ 
ing  a  vivid  and  colorful  background  for 
the  program.  This  consisted  of  prose 
and  poetic  readings  on  Washington's  life, 
and  a  talk  by  one  of  the  members  on 
quilt-making  in  the  days  of  Washington. 

This  speaker  first  asked  each  woman 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  quilt  that  she  had 
brought.  One  of  the  oldest  quilts  was  of 
a  striking  tulip  design  appliqued  in  red, 
yellow  and  green,  the  material  very  likely 
being  “oiled  callicoe”  in  a  small  pattern. 
Of  the  same  period  was  a  blue  and  white 
pieced  quilt,  the  pattern  being  the  Lost 
Ship.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
patterff  having  traveled  west  away  from 
the  ocean  with  the  pioneers,  changed  its 
name  to  Rocky  Glen.  This  quilt  had  a 
wide  white  border  completely  covered 
with  an  intricate  quilting  design,  much 
of  it  in  raised  work.  Rows  of  small  blue 
triangles  suggest  jagged  rocks,  either  on 
the  water  or  on  the  land. 

An  interesting  exhibit  was  a  Medallion 
quilt  made  by  an  old  lady  of  80  as  a 
keepsake  for  her  niece.  This  quilt  was 
started  from  the  center  with  a  two-inch 
square  set  cornerwise  and  was  pieced  out 
from  this  center  until  completed  instead 
of  being  made  in  blocks.  One  lady  had 
brought  an  Eight-pointed  Star  quilt 
which  had  been  pieced  by  her  mother 
when  a  young  girl,  and  also  a  piece  of 
homespun  woven  in  three  colors.  There 
was  an  Album  quilt  pieced  by  a  young 
girl  many  years  ago,  and  this  same  girl, 
when  younger,  had  been  kidnapped  by 
the  Indians. 

Of  a  later  date  was  a  red  and  white 
Ship's  Wheel,  known  later  in  the  Middle 
West  as  the  Harvest  Sun ;  a  Double  Irish 
Chain  of  red  and  white ;  a  Melon  Patch 
of  green  and  white;  a  Drunkard’s  Path 
of  rose  and  white;  a  number  of  very 
handsome  woven  coverlets,  and  other 
quilts,  the  names  of  which  the  members 
did  not  know. 

The  speaker,  telling  several  stories  to 
illustrate,  said  that  a  history  of  its  quilts 
would  form  the  history  of  a  nation.  For 
instance :  A  design  formed  of  diamonds 
known  in  England  as  the  King’s  Crown 
and  Coronation  was  designated  later  in 
the  Colonies  as  Washington's  Own  and 
the  Pride  of  the  Potomac.  In  honor  of 
Washington  the  President’s  Wreath  was 
designed.  And  during  the  Revolutionary 
period  we  find  the  Whig  Rose  and  the 
Pine  Tree.  The  Pine  Tree  is  a  handsome 
symmetrical  pattern  in  green  and  white, 
and  it  is  associated  with  the  Pine  Tree 
shilling  and  the  Pine  Tree  flag.  This 
flag  flew  from  the  masts  of  the  six  ships 
of  Washington’s  navy.  One  of  these  ships, 
the  Lady  Washington,  was  captured  by 
the  British,  and  the  Pine  Tree  flag  was 
carried  to  London  where  it  created  a 
great  furor,  not  entirely  because  of  the 
pine  tree,  but  because  this  flag  carried, 
also,  the  motto :  “An  Appeal  to  Heaven.” 

Again,  the  settlement  of  the  country 
was  responsible  for  many  quilt  names, 
said  the  speaker.  There  was  the  Log- 
Cabin,  the  Trail  of  the  Covered  Wagon, 
the  Road  to  California,  the  Rocky  Road 
to  Kansas,  and  Texas  Tears.  _  This  last 
named  had  been  known  as  Job's  Tears  in 
the  New  England  colonies,  the  pattern 
being  taken  from  small  seeds  growing,  in 
the  eastern  gardens,  and  the  patch  being 
a  small  oval  one  going  on  and  on  through 
the  quilt  in  both  directions.  Texas  Tears 
is  an  illustration  of  the  way  quilt  names 
changed  with  conditions  as  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  carried  them  over  forest  trails  and 
grassy  prairie  seas  and  sewed  into  their 
patchwork  the  record  of  their  courageous 
lives. 

Women  in  Washington’s  time,  although 
they  could  not  vote  or  hold  public  office, 
were  intensely  interested  in  government. 
The  speaker  illustrated  this  point  with 
the  story  of  a  woman  in  William  Penn’s 
colony,  whom  we  will  call  Lydia  Ann 
Smith.  She  owned  an  exceptionally  fine 
collection  of  pewter  spoons,  cups,  bowls 
and  platters,  that  she  was  intending .  to 
give  to  her  two  children  on  the  occasion 
of  their  marriages.  But  only  one  pewter 
spoon  with  two  inches  of  handle  is  now 
in  existence  as  a  memorial  of  this  colonial 
dame.  For,  as  the  Revolution  progressed 
and  Washington’s  army  became  hampered 
for  want  of  ammunition,  she  melted  up, 
,one  by  one,  the  pewter  cups,  the  bowls, 
the  platters,  and  the  11  spoons,  saving 
one  only  with  but  two  inches  of  handle 
for  a  kitchen  measure. 

These  women  sewed  their  loyalty  and 
their  politics  into  their  quilts — note  the 
Whig  Rose,  the  Harrison  Rose,  the  Dem¬ 
ocrat  Rose,  and  the  Mexican  Rose,  all 
formed  on  the  same  basic  rose  pattern. 
Indeed,  at  one  time  a  great  controversy 
arose  among  the  quilt-makers,  as  to 
whether  the  Democratic  dames  or  the  Re¬ 
publican  ladies  had  originated  this  basic 
rose  pattern.  The  controversy  was  never 
settled. 

The  Little  Giant,  a  block  designed  in 
honor  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  appeared 
at  a  later  date.  There  was  also  a  Free 
Trade  block,  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  Too, 
54-40  or  Fight,  and  the  Union,  spread 
eagles  in  red,  white  and  blue.  This 
Union  design  was  represented  at  the 


Grange  meeting  in  a  blue  and  white 
woven  coverlet.  It  was  a  dashing  cover¬ 
let  with  eagles  and  the  motto,  “E  l’luri- 
bus  Unum”  in  each  of  the  four  corners 
and  a  horn  of  plenty  in  the  center. 

In  quilt-making  days  the  church  formed 
a  large  part  of  the  community  life  and 
many  titles  from  church  and  Bible  were 
appropriated  for  quilt  blocks.  We  find 
the  block  designated  as  World  Without 
End,  a  phrase  from  the  old  English 
Prayer  Book ;  the  Delectable  Mountains, 
from  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress ;  and 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  a  handsome  de¬ 
sign  wherein  the  piecing  starts  in  the 
middle  of  the  quilt  and  works  out  in  all 
directions,  as  in  the  Medallion  pattern, 
and  forms  when  finished  one  great  star. 
There  are  the  Cross  and  Crown,  the 
Crown  of  Thorns,  Star  and  Cross,  Three 
Crosses,  Jacob’s  Ladder  and  Golgotha. 

Nature,  also,  furnished  a  multitude  of 
designs  and  titles.  The  Rising  Sun  is 
perhaps  the  most  picturesque  and  intri¬ 
cate  of  all  of  these.  So  difficult  was  it 
that  it  was  considered  post-graduate 
patchwork,  and  only  skilled  needlewomen 
of  long  experience  ventured  to  attempt  it. 
When  a  woman  commenced  a  Rising  Sun, 
she  began  to  piece  a  Candle  Light  with 
it.  The  Rising  Sun  required  a  good 
light,  superior  materials,  meticulous  care  ; 
its  companion,  Candle  Light,  could  be 
made  of  left-over  scraps  sewed  together 
any  way  and  in  a  poorer  light.  All  the 
Star  patterns  were  suggested  by  nature, 
as  were  also  the  Dove  in  the  Window, 
Spider's  Web,  Rolling  Stone  and  Melon 
Patch. 

From  the  gardens  of  the  pioneer  women 
came  the  flower  designs  of  the  lovely  ap¬ 
pliqued  quilts  that  were  used  only  on 
state  occasions.  A  very  beautiful  one  and 
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Building  Blocks.  —  Here  is  a  very  novel  quilt 
pattern.  One  tvay  you  look  at  it  it  is  a  star, 
and  again  it  looks  like  a  pile  of  child’s  building 
blocks.  It  is  made  of  two  colors  and  white  and 
is  very  easy  to  piece.  The  design  runs  all  oyer 
the  quilt,  giving  a  lot  of  color  to  the  quilt. 
Price  of  pattern  15  cents.  The  price  of  our 
quilt  pattern  catalog  is  also  15  cents.  Send  or¬ 
ders  to  Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 

a  great  favorite  was  the  Garden  Wreath 
with  a  running  vine  border.  The  rose, 
tulip,  poppy  and  primrose  were  popular 
flowers  in  the  wreath  designs.  Any  flower 
and  leaf  could  be  used,  but  the  design 
must  always  be  a  wreath.  A  sample 
block  of  a  Garden  Wreath  quilt  was  dis¬ 
played  at  the  Grange  meeting,  the  wreath 
being  composed  of  eight  roses  in  two 
shades  of  yellow  with  green  leaves  and 
stems. 

There  is  an  interesting  story,  continued 
the  speaker,  about  an  appliqued  Oak  Leaf 
quilt,  a  quilt  that  was  never  finished.  The 
girl  who  commenced  this  lovely  old  quilt 
lived  on  Long  Island  in  colonial  times. 
We  shall  call  her  Patty.  Very  handsome, 
very  wilful,  and  very  fond  of  the  sea  so 
near  her  home,  she  at  the  age  of  17  fell 
in  love  with  a  young  sea  captain.  But 
Patty’s  father  not  being  fond  of  the  sea, 
and  considering  sailors  a  wild  lot,  showed 
the  captain  the  door.  He  locked  Patty 
in  her  room  to  recover  from  her  infatua¬ 
tion  and  sew  on  her  Oak  Leaf  quilt.  For 
two  weeks  the  young  girl  endured  her 
captivity,  but  it  was  pleasant  Summer 
weather,  lovely  outdoors  and  dull  in.  She 
meekly  surrendered  to  her  father  and  was 
released.  Ere  long  her  engagement  to  a 
young  farmer  was  announced.  To  cele¬ 
brate  the  event  the  young  couple  were  in¬ 
vited  by  their  mates  to  a  clam  bake  on 
the  shore.  A  happy  day  having  been 
spent  in  digging  clams,  the  company  were 
engaged  in  roasting  them  for  supper, 
when  a  schooner,  that  had  been  seen  in 
the  offing  all  day,  was  observed  now  to  be 
sailing  directly  towards  the  ocean  beach. 
A  dory  was  rowed  out  from  the  schooner. 
Suddenly  Patty  ran  wildly  toward  the 
water’s  edge.  She  had  recognized  her 
captain  in  the  small  boat.  The  young 
captain  leaped  from  the  dory,  waded 
ashore,  seized  Patty  in  his  arms  and  re¬ 
gained  the  dory  before  the  astonished 
young  people  could  interfere.  The  elope¬ 
ment  culminated  in  marriage  at  a  Rhode 
Island  port.  One  entry  remains  in  this 
romantic  tale.  The  ship  on  which  Patty 
sailed  away  with  her  captain  was  re¬ 
ported  some  months  later  to  have  been 
destroyed  with  all  on  board  in  a  West 
Indies  hurricane.  Her  Oak  Leaf  quilt 
with  her  needle  stuck  in  the  corner  of  an 
unfinished  block  is  a  treasured  heirloom 
in  the  family. 

The  trades  and  occupations  of  this 
Washington  period  inspired  many  quilt 
designs  of  geometrical  shapes.  Such  are 
the  Mill  Wheel,  the  Anvil,  the  Saw 
Tooth,  the  Endless  Chain,  the  Double 
Monkey  Wrench,  the  Churn  Dash,  Chips 
and  Whetstones,  and  the  Reel.  Between 
two  and  three  hundred  distinct  quilt  pat- 
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terns  were  in  use.  With  all  the  variations 
there  were  possibly  as  many  as  three 
thousand  named  designs.  These  changing 
names  and  designs  make  it  sometimes  dif¬ 
ficult  to  identify  a  quilt.  As  an  instance 
there  is  a  pattern  on  Long  Island  that 
is  known  as  Duck’s  Foot  in  the  Mud. 
Long  Island  in  early  American  times  was 
famous  for  ducks.  The  Quaker  ladies 
later  on  changed  the  name  of  this  ap¬ 
pliqued  design  to  Hand  of  Friendship. 
Well,  the  unit  of  the  design  looked  as 
much  like  a  hand  as  it  did  like  a  foot. 
Another  change  came  when  Ohio  was  set¬ 
tled.  In  that  bear-infested  region  the 
same  quilt  was  known  as  Bear’s  Paw. 

The  speaker  told  a  humorous  story  in 
connection  with  this  Bear’s  Paw  quilt. 
A  young  man,  whose  name  has  not  been 
handed  down,  set  out  to  clear  his  60  acres 
of  forest  land  single-handed.  Being  young 
and  strong  he  was  not  worried  over  the 
back-breaking  labor,  but  he  was  worried 
because  the  girl  he  was  courting  would 
not  answer  either  yes  or  no.  At  the  end 
of  his  patience,  finally,  he  announced  to 
the  coquette  that  he  would  call  on  her 
the  following  Thursday  evening,  and 
answer  yes  or  no  she  must,  or  he  was 
done.  On  Thursday,  therefore,  having 
chopped  down  trees  all  day,  he  started 
along  the  forest  trail  at  sundown.  Dream¬ 
ing  the  young  man  must  have  been,  or  he 
would  not  have  leaned  his  gun  against  a 
tree  and  stopped  to  pick  a  flower.  As  he 
turned  again  to  the  path,  he  looked 
squarely  into  the  face  of  a  cross  and 
angry  mother  bear.  He  could  not  reach 
liis  gun.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
climb  the  nearest  tree  in  record  time.  All 
night  the  bear  kept  guard  on  the  ground. 
All  night  the  man  sat  helpless  in  the 
tree.  It  was  not  until  daybreak  that  the 
bear  ambled  away  and  left  the  man  free 
to  come  down.  He  reached  the  girl’s 
house  in  time  for  breakfast,  to  find  that 
she  had  spent  the  night  crying,  fearing 
that  she  had  coquetted  once  too  often,  and 
ready  to  accept  him  and  his  story  in  a 
meek  and  humble  spirit. 

Materials  used  for  these  old-time  quilts 
were  cottons  and  linens  in  great  variety. 
Chintz,  harrateen,  callicoe,  are  some  of 
the  old  names.  Many  beautiful  materials 
came  from  India — callicoe  being  named 
from  Calicut.  The  designs  were  printed 
on  the  cloth  with  wooden  blocks.  This 
block  printing  was  slow  and  arduous,  but 
good  results  were  attained.  When  Wash¬ 
ington  was  26  years  old  a  new  method  of 
printing  cloth  came  into  use.  It  was 
called  copperplate.  The  results  were  ma- 
velous  and  should  have  caused  a  great 
boom  in  these  very  lovely  materials.  But 
cotton  was  in  difficulty — yes.  both  raw 
and  manufactured  cotton.  The  trouble 
started  in  the  year  1700  when  William 
III,  King  of  England,  prohibited  the  im¬ 
portation  of  fine  callicoes  from  India.  The 
ladies  of  his  realm,  said  William  III, 
must  use  the  woolen  and  the  linen  cloth 
manufactured  from  the  wool  and  flax 
raised  in  England.  The  wool  and  flax 
farmers  must  be  protected. 

Twenty-one  years  later  another  king, 
George  I,  went  still  further,  declaring 
that  no  cotton  materials  could  be  used  on 
his  island.  This  meant  that  no  cotton, 
raw  or  manufactured,  could  be  imported 
from  the  American  colonies.  The  ladies 
of  England,  however,  Avould  have  their 
cotton  notwithstanding  the  embargo.  They 
liked  these  lovely  materials  for  draperies, 
bed  hangings,  quilts,  even  for  ball  dresses. 
So  the  callicoes  were  bootlegged  in.  Those 
were  rough  times.  Strange  scenes  en¬ 
sued.  Officers  of  the  king  would  tear 
down  the  draperies  in  the  ladies’  houses 
and  their  cotton  gowns  from  their  backs. 

A  few  years  later  the  cotton  embargo 
was  lifted  because  it  could  not  be  en¬ 
forced,  and  a  tax  on  every  yard  of  cotton 
was  substituted.  This  tax,  however,  was 
manipulated  in  such  a  way  that  cotton 
cloth  selling  for  50  cents  a  yard  in  Eng¬ 
land  must  sell  for  $2  a  yard  in  the  colo¬ 
nies.  In  the  colonies,  also,  all  the  looms 
were  taxed,  and  every  family  nearly 
owned  a  loom.  It  was  this  tax  on  cot¬ 
ton  cloth  that  helped  cause  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War. 

During  this  bicentennial  celebration  of 
George  Washington  we  shall  see  in  the 
department  stores  a  material  called  toile. 
This  is  a  reproduction  of  a  linen  or  a 
cotton  fabric  with  small  figures  or  scenic 
designs.  It  was  a  creation  of  the  British 
merchants  to  revive  trade  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

After  the  literary  program  the  home 
economics  committee  of  the  Grange  served 
a  colonial  tea  on  small  tables.  William¬ 
son  Grange  can  heartily  recommend  this 
program.  It  is  little  trouble.  To  exhibit 
old  quilts,  to  hear  the  old  stories  about 
the  old  quilts,  and  to  try  to  identify  the 
patterns  is  most  interesting.  F. 


Sour  Orange  Marmalade 

The  wild  orange  has  a  distinctive  tang. 
Whoever  likes  a  bitter-sweet  will  enjoy 
marmalade  made  according  to  this  recipe : 
Remove  the  skins  and  seeds  from  the 
Spanish  (Mexican)  oranges.  To  four 
cups  of  the  mixture  of  pulp  and  juice  add 
the  slices,  very  thin  please,  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  sweet  orange.  Boil  for  30  minutes, 
then  add  four  cups  of  sugar  and  boil  un¬ 
til  thick  enough  to  make  jelly.  The  test 
for  this  desirable  condition  may  be  made 
by  putting  a  small  quantity  of  Epsom 
sals  in  a  saucer  and  a  few  drops  of  hot 
juice  along  side.  Mix  these.  So  long  as 
the  drops  flatten  out  more  boiling  is  re¬ 
quired,  but  so  soon  as  the  globules  retain 
their  form  when  piled  upon  one  another 
the  batch  is  ready  for  the  jars.  Run  in¬ 
to  heated  jars  and  seal.  MRS.  H.  B.  c. 
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Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

I  feel  somewhat  fagged  from  yester¬ 
day’s  scramble  to  finish  a  costume  for 
the  Historical  Society’s  Washington  Tea, 
and  wear  it,  at  night.  The  country  is 
surely  blossoming  with  Georges  and 
Marthas !  The  daily  paper  has  an  al¬ 
most  daily  picture  of  some  group  or 
groups  in  colonial  dress,  giving  a  play 
or  a  pageant.  Thus  far  it  is  all  tremen¬ 
dously  interesting ;  but  will  we  all  be 
“fed  up”  (lovely  expression!)  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  Thanksgiving?  Beautiful  cos¬ 
tumes  are  made  quite  inexpensively.  I 
must  say  they  are  more  becoming  to  the 
slender.  Mine  was  made  from  a  remnant 
of  changeable  blue  and  green  rayon  cur¬ 
tain  material,  which  I  bought  a  good 
while  ago,  for  drapes,  but  found  too  short. 
Old  wide  lace  made  a  ficu  and  cap,  so  I 
did  not  need  a  wig.  They  make  wigs, 
though,  of  white  wool,  or  a  something 
called  “angel  hair”  from  the  five-and-ten. 
Grandmother’s  tea  set  went  to  the  tea,  as 
it  did  to  the  quilt  show.  I  noticed  that 
some  of  the  committee  rather  left  the 
handling  of  it  to  me — somewhat  scared 
of  it.  But  it  is  not  fragile,  and  I  did  not 
worry.  Now  I  think  my  public  activi¬ 
ties  are  about  over  for  some  weeks.  I 
am  supposed  to  play  at  Community  Club, 
give  a  talk  or  paper  on  “Summer 
Thoughts  in  Winter”  at  Garden  Club, 
and  that’s  all  for  this  month.  I  haven’t 
an  idea  what  is  wanted  on  that  subject  ; 
it  might  mean  layouts  for  future  gardens, 
orders  of  seeds,  glass  gardens,  dish  gar¬ 
dens,  or  such  dreamy  ponderings  as  I 
used  to  love  to  read,  by  “Ik  Marvel”  or 
Charles  Dudley  Warner.  I’m  afraid  that 
dates  me — who  ever  reads  them  now? 
Even  I  do  not — haven’t  time ! 

Since  starting  this  letter,  I  have  had 
one  very  interesting  new  experience.  The 
radio  man  asked  me  to  be  one  of  the 
judges  in  a  contest  he  was  putting  on 
among  the  boys,  with  prizes  for  the  best 
crystal  sets  they  could  build  all  by  them¬ 
selves.  A  good  many  registered,  but  only 
a  few  showed  up  with  finished  sets,  and 
they  were  very  good — all  miracles  to  me. 
Then  there  was  a  miniature  broadcasting 
apparatus  ’way  back  in  the  work-room, 
and  the  judges  gave  their  report  to  the 
boys  through  a  real  radio  in  the  front 
room — my  first  experience  of  that  sort, 
and  it  certainly  does  make  one  feel  fool¬ 
ish,  even  in  a  small  affair  like  this. 

I  am  planning  two  reforms :  less  cir¬ 
culation — in  plain  English,  gadding — and 
telephone  office  hours !  In  this  year  when 
it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  for  me  to 
add  all  that  I  can  to  my  all-too-small 
farm  income,  I  have  been  especially  tele¬ 
phone-pestered.  The  telephone  used  to 
be  sort  of  sacred ;  one  was  afraid  not  to 
answer  it,  for  it  might  be  important.  Now 
I  figure  that  not  more  than  one  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  of  incoming  calls,  on  the  ordinary 
farm,  is  so  vital  that  it  could  not  wait 
till  “a  more  convenient  season.”  I  have 
already  learned  to  ignore  it  if  we  are 
separating  milk.  It  is  only  the  farmer’s 
outgoing  calls  that  are  really  important 
— to  the  doctor,  the  veterinary,  the  buy¬ 
er  of  stock  and  grain,  the  fire  department, 
if  one  is  available.  So,  as  soon  as  it  is  a 
little  warmer,  I  shall  tell  a  very  few 
friends  certain  hours  (also  few)  when 
they  can  find  me  in  reach  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  ;  the  rest  of  the  time  I  shall  be  out¬ 
doors,  or  upstairs  in  the  guest-room  with 
the  typewriter.  Maybe  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  had  better  go  there,  too.  The  guest¬ 
room  is  the  farthest  place  in  the  house 
from  the  telephone.  If  Amanda  is  here, 
and  answers  it,  she  can  say,  “Ethel  said 
she  wasn't  coming  down  for  anything 
short  of  fire  or  murder.”  Drastic  cures 
for  desperate  evils !  But  if  I  were  away 
at  work  all  day,  people  would  have  to 
save  their  talk  for  stated  times;  so  why 
not  protect  home  working  time,  too? 

I  had  written,  “We  have  had  no  "Win¬ 
ter — a  few  cold  late  Fall  days,  or  a 
chilly  early  Spring.”  "Well,  I  take  it  all 
back  !  We  have  had  more  Winter  in  the 
last  four  days  than  we  had  in  four 
months.  I  was  talking  of  planting  po¬ 
tatoes  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  as  some  of 
my  Irish  neighbors  do,  excellent  potato- 
growers,  usually.  Well,  maybe  we  can, 
but  it  doesn’t  look  or  feel  like  it  now. 
The  next  day  would  be  the  day  when  the 
Community  Club  meant  to  do  its  bit  in 
the  Washington  tree-planting,  but  it  too 
may  have  to  be  postponed.  It  will  be  at 
the  little  church,  as  about  the  most  per¬ 
manent  place  in  this  uncertain  world.  I 
believe  the  variety  is  not  selected  yet. 
Neither  have  I  decided  on  mine;  I  want 
some  thorn  trees,  and  think  I  can  get 
sprouts  from  my  renter's  old  hedge.  .And 
I'd  like  some  young  evergreens,  as  storms, 
drought  and  disease,  have  taken  several 
of  mine.  And  I  have  had  a  young  wal¬ 
nut  tree  offered  me. 

Speaking  of  radio,  and  weather — I  dis¬ 
covered  that  stroking  a  cat  while  wearing 
head-pliones  (myself,  not  the  cat)  pro¬ 
duces  quite  a  noticeable  bit  of  “static.” 
Of  course  I  always  knew  that  fur  would 
spark  in  cold  weather ;  it  hadn’t  been  cold 
enough  this  year  to  show  up.  But  I 
wouldn’t  have  supposed  that  the  spark 
was  strong  enough  to  affect  radio  recep¬ 
tion.  I  have  had  to  stay  at  home  four 
days  together,  because  of  the  cold.  That 
in  itself  is  no  hardship,  but  my  supplies 
of  provisions  will  hardly  stand  the  strain. 

I  have  been  peeping  into  boxes,  trying  to 
find  substitutes  for  the  things  I  usually 
use.  By  tomorrow  I  shall  have  to  find 
out  whether  “Liz”  will  start.  I  have 
had  an  extra  good  cold-weather  oil  this 
year,  but  was  out  of  alcohol,  so  the  ra¬ 
diator  is  drained,  and  I  could  not  even 
drive  to  the  nearest  filling  station  with¬ 
out  a  freeze-up.  Today's  mail,  eagerly 


awaited  for  news  of  the  Lindbergh  baby, 
brought  disquieting  news  for  me ;  I  am 
supposed  to  be  at  South  Bend  Monday 
morning,  on  that  old  damage  case.  Why 
couldn’t  it  have  been  tried  in  warm 
weather?  My  city  lawyer  asks  me  to 
drive,  and  bring  my  witnesses ;  both  im¬ 
possible  !  It  is  nearly  300  miles,  quite 
too  many  for  a  battered  Ford,  especially 
in  Winter.  And  I  shall  have  to  get  de¬ 
positions  from  the  witnesses.  As  for 
Baby  Lindbergh — probably  the  nation 
never  prayed  so  universally  for  anyone's 
safety,  except  for  the  martyred  Presi¬ 
dents.  I  have  no  patience  with  the  soft 
souls  who  object  to  a  death  penalty,  and 
it  should  be  meted  to  kidnappers  as  well 
as  to  the  footless  kind  of  rattlesnakes. 

K.  M.  c. 

From  the  Little  Brown 
House 

It  was  three  degrees  minus  March  22 
on  the  thermometer  and  night  was  ushered 
in  by  what  seemed  to  be  a  severe  snow, 
about  an  inch  fell  and  again  the  weather 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


S00 — Smart  Tailored 
Model.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  Id, 
IS,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3ys  yds.  of 
30-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  14-iu.  lace. 
Ten  cents. 


designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


Choice.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  12, 
14,  10,  18,  20  years, 
30  and  38-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


805 — Charming  Mod¬ 
el.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed-  in  sizes  10, 
18,  20  years.  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  314  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


New  Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cts. 


clerk  changed  his  mind  to  cloudy  and 
warmer,  and  perhaps  it  will  end  with 
rain.  The  time  to  begin  sugaring  is  much 
a  matter  of  guesswork.  But  an  old 
teacher  used  to  tell  us  when  we  worked 
carelessly  “guessing  is  all  right  if  you 
guess  right,”  so  sugar-makers  have  various 
signs  about  when  to  tap  out.  One  man 
was  very  successful  usually  and  he  never 
began  sugaring  until  after  we  had  what 
he  called  a  good  Spring  rain.  We  haven’t 
had  one  yet.  We  heard  of  one  man  in 
town  who  began  sugaring  in  February 
who  made  40  gallons  of  syrup.  Early 
March  was  warm  so  others  began  and 
made  a  little,  and  then  came  the  most 
disagreeable  week  of  the  Winter.  We  are 
using  fully  as  much  fuel  this  month  as 
any  Winter  month. 

Really,  Indiana  Farmer,  steadfastly 
wishing  does  seem  to  bring  results.  Now 
I  really  needed  a  sundial  to  complete  the 
garden  and  my  happiness,  but  did  not 
feel  justified  in  buying  this  year.  Leonard 
came  home  and  pulled  something  out  of 
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his  pocket.  An  older  friend  gave  it  to  him 
saying  “I  have  kept  it  56  years,  see  if 
you  can  keep  it  50.”  I  am  to  use  it  till 
he  has  a  home  of  his  own. 

I  admire  the  spirit  of  the  younger 
generation  in  meeting  these  times.  One 
young  friend  gave  me  a  quart  of  delicious 
home-canned  beef.  She  said  they  could 
not  sell  a  young  beef  for  a  fair  price,  so 
they  decided  to  can  it.  She  canned  the 
meat,  she  boiled  all  the  bones  and  canned 
over  30  quarts  of  soup  stock.  She  said  it 
took  most  of  her  spare  time  for  a  month, 
but  is  immensely  pleased  with  the  result. 

The  only  way  I  can  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  is  to  follow  my  motto.  “This  one 
thing  I  do.”  This  Winter  it  has  b4en 
piecing  cotton  patchwork  quilts,  and  then 
made  several  patchwork  cushion  covers, 
using  The  R.  N.-Y.  designs.  Jack’s  big 
rocker  is  comfortable,  but  was  thoroughly 
disreputable.  Please  observe  was  is  past 
tense.  The  clothes  I  could  afford  to  buy 
wear  out  quickly  with  a  family  of  boys, 
so  I  decided  to  hook  in  a  strip  16x28  for 
the  back  and  another  26-ineh  square  for 
the  cover  of  the  seat.  I  used  all  wool  so 
it  will  be  a  joy  for  a  long  time  and  is 
really  a  thing  of  beauty  now. 

Speaking  of  cloth  reminds  me  of  a 
young  mother  of  girls  who  is  rejoicing 
that  girls  are  wearing  jumper  dresses 
again,  as  dresses  always  wear  out  in  and 
around  the  sleeves  first,  so  the  guimpe 
dresses  are  fine  in  making  over,  and  for 
older  people  the  using  of  two  kinds  in 
one  dress  helps  in  making  over.  As  soon 
as  it  comes  a  bit  warmer  I  shalll  begin 
sewing,  and  am  anxious  to  see  how  the 
schemes  will  work  out. 

Everyone  seems  to  be  planning  to  raise 
all  they  can,  not  because  they  expect  to 
sell  but  to  have  everything  possible  for 
themselves  and  the  animals.  That  is  a 
healthful  sign,  isn’t  it?  Most  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  vegetable  and  fruit 
garden  than  usual,  and  probably  more 
corn  will  be  grown  to  ripen.  We  have 
been  trying  to  hull  our  corn.  The  result 
was1  delicious  but  the  first  time  we  took 
two  quarts  of  dry  corn  to  hull.  It  was 
much  like  the  bride  when  she  cooked  her 
first  rice.  But  even  if  there  were  two 
kettles  of  hulled  corn,  it  was  Winter  time 
and  none  of  it  spoiled !  Recently  I  read 
of  cooking  hulled  corn  and  beans  together 
and  called-  it  a  pioneer  dish.  We  must 
try  that,  as  we  are  especially  fond  of 
dried  sweet  corn  and  beans  cooked  to¬ 
gether. 

It  was  so  warm  in  January  some  are 
afraid  the  fruit  buds  started  enough  to 
be  injured,  so  are  planning  to  supple¬ 
ment  fruit  by  raising  more  in  the  garden 
as  a  substitute.  We  are  very  fond  of  a 
preserve  made  of  the  yellow  plum  tomato 
and  have  nearly  a  hundred  plants  of  these 
started  now,  but  I  have  friends  who 
haven’t  any.  Of  course  we  have  plenty  of 
red  ones,  including  the  new  Ox-heart 
which  a  friend  writes  is  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it. 

_  From  the  Rockies  came  seed  of  the 
pie  melon,  I  had  it  years  ago  as  the  long 
green-seeded  citron,  but  the  preserves  are 
delicious  anyway,  so  why  split  hairs  over 
the  name? 

A  cousin  wrote  and  asked  me  if  I  ever 
ate  any  ripe  peas,  cooked  liked  beans.  I 
should  say  yes,  good  and  loud.  But  why 
aren't  they  more  commonly  grown  for 
that?  Father  raised  the  black-eyed 
marrowfats  for  ripening  and  I  haven’t 
seen  any  for  years,  I  wonder  why  ?  In  the 
old  story  of  the  lark’s  nest  in  the  wheat- 
field  the  wheat  was  not  cut  till  the 
farmer  was  ready  to  cut  it  himself.  Per¬ 
haps  when  we  learn  to  feed  ourselves  we 
shall  be  fed.  mother  bee. 


Old  Fashioned  Dutch  Cream 
Pie 

Now  that  we  are  urged  to  use  so  many 
dairy  products  in  the  home,  many  people 
may  be  interested  in  this  old-time  Dutch 
cream  pie,  the  recipe  for  which  was 
handed  down  in  our  family  from  our 
early  ancestors  who  settled  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley.  It  is  as  follows : 

Three-fourths  of  a  quart  of  thick  sweet 
cream,  the  beaten  white  of  one  egg,  one 
cup  of  sugar,  pinch  of  salt.  Beat  the  egg 
white,  not  too  much,  add  to  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  and  fill  an  unbaked  pie  shell, 
sprinkle  with  cinnamon  for  seasoning. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven  until  the  cream 
thickens— no  more — then  set  away  to 
cool,  and  serve  very  cold.  It  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  sometimes  the  pie  won’t 
“set”  but  remains  “runny,”  and  then  the 
taste  is  more  delicious  than  ever.  If  you 
wish,  you  may  thicken  this  pie  with  a 
tablespoon  of  thick  sour  cream  instead  of 
the  egg  white.  Either  way,  it  is  a  dish  for 
the  gods.  mrs.  *4.  s.  iiarrington. 


direct  Our  experience  of  nearly  100 
years  guarantees  you  that  this  coffee  is 
the  utmost  in  quality  and  smoothness, 
with  a  flavor  you'll  never  forget.  Deliv¬ 
ered  to  your  door,  parcel  post  on  receipt 
of  check,  or  S  1 .00  bill.  Shipped  on  day 
of  roasting.  Whole  bean  or  ground. 


GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235  WASHINGTON  STREET,  N.  Y.  C. 

Established  92  years  ■■■  1 1 


and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  it  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
lower  than  last  year.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
112  Lynn  Street  West  Unity,  Ohio 


P  HI  Q  M  Non-acid  Niehel  Farm  Light  Storage 
w ^  W  ■  ’  Batteries.  15  year  life.  Uncondi¬ 
tionally  guaranteed.  Non-sulphating  [and  odorless. 
Replaces  any  farm  light  acid  type  battery  and  lower 
priced.  Our  customers  include  nationally  known  colleges 
and  State  Governments.  Complete  Farm  generating 
plants,  motors,  etc.  at  unusual  bargains.  Est.  1919.  B. 
Hawley  Smith  Co.,  45  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


PATENTS 

Time  Counts  in  Applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
ormodel  for  instructions  or  write  for  Free  book  “How 
to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  "Record  of  Invention”  form. 
No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
Clarence  A.  O'Brien,  Registered  Patent  Attorney, 
5031  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  O. 


FREE  BOOKS 


On  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all  purposes,  size, 
to  suit,  low  prices.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK. 

E.G.  Leedy,  Dept.  230,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 


By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


Coating  Chocolate 

One  part  melted  paraffin,  one  part  un¬ 
sweetened  chocolate,  two  parts  sweetened 
chocolate  (not  milk  chocolate).  Melt  the 
chocolate,  measured  after  shaving  thin 
over  hot  water.  Shave  up  the  paraffin, 
measure,  and  melt  over  a  moderately  hot 
griddle.  Pour  the  paraffin  into  the  melted 
chocolate  while  it  stands  over  the  hot 
water,  and  blend  well.  Keep  over  moder¬ 
ately  hot  water  while  using.  This  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  dipping  candy  or  fruit;  it 
makes  a  hard  glossy  covering,  that  does 
not  become  soft.  If  preferred  all  sweet 
chocolate  may  be  used  instead  of  part 
unsweetened. 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


|  Ail  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer.  Unsigned  letters  re¬ 
ceive  no  consideration.] 

A  brother  has  just  died  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  who  has  not  contributed  to  his 
mother’s  support  for  over  25  years  but 
has  left  the  care  of  his  mother  to  a 
younger  brother  with  whom  she  resided. 
As  he  has  left  some  property,  can  a  bill 
be  sent  to  the  deceased  brother’s  estate 
for  his  share  of  the  mother’s  board  dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  or  since  the  law  became 
operative  in  Massachusetts  compelling 
sons  to  contribute  to  their  parents’  sup¬ 
port?  If  no  will  has  been  made  what 
part  can  brother  and  sisters  claim  if 
any?  A.  T. 

Massachusetts. 

Whether  there  is  a  will  or  not,  any  es¬ 
tate  left  by  a  person  at  the  time  of  his 
death  is  subject  either  to  the  executor  of 
a  will,  or  the  administrator  appointed 
by  the  surrogate  court ;  and  when  one  of 
these  is  appointed,  any  bill  may  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  proper  form  to  the  executor 
(or  the  administrator)  for  consideration, 
and  this  may  include  a  bill  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  parent.  The  surrogate  will 
then  pass  on  the  legality  of  the  claim  and 
it  may  be  allowed  or  disallowed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  facts  in  the  case.  It 
would  be  well  to  have  it  prepared  by  an 
attorney.  The  chances  for  collection 
will  be  better  if  it  is  properly  presented 
and  verified  before  a  notary.  If  the 
brother  dies  intestate  and  leaves  a  widow 
and  children,  parents  and  sisters  and 
brothers  would  have  no  claim  to  any  part 
of  the  estate. 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  lying  in  an 
angle  of  two  railroad  tracks.  I  intend  to 
plant  some  trees  in  this  space  but  I  am 
told  that  the  railroad  would  not  permit 
me  to  do  so.  Please  let  me  know  if  I 
have  a  right  to  set  these  trees  on  my  own 
land  or  not.  B.  M. 

New  York. 

We  can  see  no  justification  for  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  planting  that  you  want  to 
do  on  your  property  adjoining  the  rail¬ 
road  tracks.  We  do  not  believe  that,  even 
if  the  railroad  attempted  to  restrain  you 
from  the  planting,  any  court  would  sus¬ 
tain  their  claim.  The  only  way  a  rail¬ 
road  could  control  a  matter  of  this  kind 
would  be  to  condemn  your  pproperty  un¬ 
der  the  eminant  domain  law  and  pay  you 
a  fair  appraisal  for  the  value  of  the 
property. 

Is  the  Boulder  Tungsten  Production 
Company  still  in  existence?  It  is  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  Colorado. 
Bought  April  21,  1915,  also  International 
Rice  Mills  Company,  incorporated  un¬ 
der  the  laws  of  Delaware.  These  were 
bought  in  1919.  L.  R.  s. 

New  York. 

The  Boulder-Tungsten  Production 
Company,  of  Colorado,  was  one  of  the  no¬ 
torious  propositions  of  II.  L.  Barber,  of 
Chicago.  We  have  no  record  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  at  this  time. 

The  International  Rice  Mills,  we  are 
advised  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  was  dissolved  for  non-payment  of 
taxes.  The  company  is  no  longer  in  ex¬ 
istence. 

I  think  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  best  farm 
paper  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have  been,  read¬ 
ing  them  for  almost  70  years.  Wishing 
you  a  prosperous  and  happy  future. 
Ohio.  B.  s. 

We  hope  our  friend  will  have  many 
more  years  to  enjoy  the  paper,  and  we 
reciprocate  the  good  wishes. 

Our  inquiries  about  “buy-back”  rab¬ 
bit  propositions  are  so  numerous  we  con¬ 
clude  many  people  are  tempted  to  con¬ 
sider  these  schemes.  Some  of  our  corre¬ 
spondents  have  become  so  hopeful  of  one 
prospect  or  another  that  they  almost  try 
to  persuade  us  that  their  particular  con¬ 
cern  is  different  from  the  rest,  and  we 
ought  to  make  a  special  investigation  of 
it,  and  unless  we  can  give  reasons  to  the 
contrary,  they  think  we  should  indorse 
the  particular  concern.  We  just  cannot 
see  it  in  that  way.  We  can  give  our 
friends  better  service  spending  our  time 
and  money  at  more  promising  work. 
Breeders  who  sell  a  cow  or  a  pig  or  a 
sheep  do  not  ask  from  three  to  ten  times 
their  value  because  of  a  promise  to  buy 
back  the  calves  or  pigs  or  lambs.  We 
would  rather  buy  a  goat  and  take  chances 
with  its  products  and  progeny  than  be 
the  goat  in  a  buy-back  rabbit  scheme. 


The  Irving-Vance  Company  of  Canada, 
is  tempting  my  wife  with  a  work-at-home 
scheme.  Ten  dollars  must  be  sent  them 
is  the  first  step  for  material.  It  seems 
to  me  like  the  “buy-back”  rabbit  scheme 
of  another  color.  Even  if  they  could  use 
the  work  of  a  person  of  unusual  taste 
and  skill,  at  least  95  per  cent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  could  not  expect  to  return  satisfac¬ 
tory  work,  but  would  it  be  advisable  for 
a  person  of  exceptional  skill  and  taste 
and  experience  to  send  the  $10  with  the 
expectation  of  profitable  employment? 

Missouri.  if.  av.  B. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  discover 
the  joker  in  these  work-at-home  schemes 
until  reports  come  from  those  who  have 
been  disappointed.  The  one  common  ear¬ 
mark  of  all  of  them  is  that  you  are  re¬ 
quired  to  send  money  for  something  that 
you  would  not  buy  without  the  allure¬ 
ment  that  you  can  sell  it  back  to  them 
after  doing  some  work  on  it.  It  is  a  vain 
hope.  Keep  your  money. 

If  a  man  owns  property  before  he 
is  married,  can  he  sell  it  without  his 
wife  having  to  sign  off,  or  does  his  wife 
own  her  share  of  it?  R.  L. 

New  York. 

A  wife  is  entitled  to  one-third  of  the 
property  owned  by  her  husband  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  During  his  lifetime 
he  may  sell  it  without  his  wife’s  consent, 
but  if  the  buyer  or  the  mortgagee  refuses 
to  accept  title  without  the  wife’s  signa¬ 
ture  to  the  deed  or  mortgage,  then  the 
wife’s  signature  is  essential  to  the  deal. 

The  Elliott  Works,  Inc.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  advertise  Ito  send  two  cans  of  Nu- 
Life  for  batteries  for  $3,  the  alleged  price 
of  one  can.  You  are  told  to  use  the  con¬ 
tents  of  one  can  free  and  if  not  satisfied 
they  promise  to  return  the  $3.  WhaJfdo 
you  know  about  the  firm  and  'the  A(u- 
Life?  j.  w.  t. 

Maryland. 

The  Post  Office  Department  recently 
issued  “fraud  orders”  against  this  con¬ 
cern  and  the  order  was  confirmed  by  the 
court,  the  complainants  excepting  to  the 
court  decision.  The  evidence  showed  that 
Nu-Life  contains  about  five  ounces  of 
Epsom  salts,  potassium,  alum  and  Glau¬ 
ber’s  salts,  and  some  coloring  matter,  all 
of  which  can  be  bought  at  any  drug  store 
for  a  few  cents.  It  was  claimed  that  Nu- 
Life  would  make  old  batteries  work  like 
new  and  perform  19  miracles  in  all. 
There  is  a  lot  more  to  the  story,  but  this 
is  probably  enough  for  the  present. 

Can  you  collect  the  bills  I  am  sending 
you?  These  are  for  eggs  sent  to  C.  A. 
Clunn  of  the  Cumberland  Poultry  Farms, 
Millville,  N.  J.  I  have  not  received  re¬ 
turns.  One  check  was  not  paid.  Mr. 
Clunn  sent  a  telegram  saying  he  went 
bankrupt,  which  was  not  confirmed.  lie 
also  sent  a  letter  saying  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Poultry  Farms  went  to  the  wall  and 
to  hold  checks  so  that  wffien  adjustments 
were  made  our  accounts  would  tally. 
Other  farmers  here  have  returned  checks 
and  they  wrote  him  and  he  will  not 
answer.  Checks  are  outstanding  here 
from  $10  up  to  $150  to  a  single  poultry 
farm.  H.  F.  s. 

We  have  a  dozen  claims,  some  with 
protested  checks,  that  we  have  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Clunn.  We  received  two 
replies  from  him.  In  one  he  states  that 
the  accounts  were  taken  up  with  the 
party  we  referred  to.  In  the  other  letter 
he  cautions  us  that  he  is  not  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Poultry  Farms.  The  letterheads  and 
checks  show  that  he  was  distributor  for 
the  Cumberland  Poultry  Farms  and  the 
checks  are  signed  M.  B.  Clunn,  treasurer. 
A  letterhead  also  shows  him  as  distributor 
for  the  Bayside  Poultry  Farms  at  Mill¬ 
ville,  N.  J.,  with  II.  Gandy,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  lie  reported  to  his  shippers 
that  the  Cumberland  Farms  went  to  the 
wall  on  December  4.  The  Cumberland 
Poultry  and  Fruit  Market  was  closed 
under  execution  in  February,  1932.  The 
accounts  are  still  open  on  our  records 
and  no  payment  has  been  reported.  One 
party  reports  a  letter  dated  February  29 
from  Clunn,  stating  an  amount  was  due 
and  asking  him  to  mail  the  protested 
check  and  amount  of  protest  fees  and  a 
new  check  would  be  received  by  return 
mail.  Up  to  April  9  the  check  had  not 
been  received.  We  are  giving  this  rec¬ 
ord  as  it  stands  to  date. 

Could  Publisher’s  Desk  advise  me  if 
stock  certificates  in  the  Colorado  Oil 
Development  Co.,  of  Tucson,  Arizona, 
which  were  issued  25  or  30  years  ago, 
have  any  present  value?  w.  c.  s. 

Minnesota. 

This  was  an  Arizona  corporation  and 
we  are  advised  that  the  Colorado  Oil 
Development  Company  is  legally  dead  and 
its  charter  expired  in  1927.  The  stock 
has  no  value  at  this  time. 


Drying  off  a  Cow 

I  would  like  some  advice  in  regard  to 
drying  off  my  heifer.  She  is  finishing  her 
first  lactation  period  and  should  be  dry  in 
another  month.  I  am  milking  her  for 
about  a  year,  then  giving  her  two  months 
rest.  My  usual  procedure  is  to  reduce 
amount  of  beets  and  grain  and  not  strip 
out  quite  all  of  the  milk  for  perhaps  a 
week;  then  milk  once  a  day;  then  skip 
a  day.  I  have  recently  been  told  that  not 
to  strip  out  all  the  milk  is  liable  to  cause 
udder  trouble,  so  I  do  not  know  how  to 
manage.  She  is  now  giving  from  three 
to  four  quarts  at  a  milking,  is  being  fed 
stock  beets,  a  16  or  18  per  cent  ready 
mixed  grain  and  Alfalfa  hay.  She  never 
eats  much  grain  but  is  in  fine  condition 
and  milk  is  very  rich.  w.  s.  H. 

In  our  opinion  it  is  a  serious  mistake 
to  leave  some  of  the  milk  in  the  udder 
during  the  drying-off  process.  Doing  so 
may  induce  a  ruinous  attack  of  mastitis 
or  garget.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
attack  is  not  noticed,  being  comparatively 
mild,  but  the  fact  that  it  has  occurred 
becomes  apparent  when  the  next  calf  is 
dropped.  It  may  have  caused  one  quarter 
to  lose  its  function  of  milk  secretion,  or 
one  quarter  or  more  may  yield  abnormal 
milk,  or  a  quarter  may  have  shrivelled 
up,  or  become  hard  and  dry. 

These  conditions  may  also  occur  as  the 
result  of  unnoticed  garget,  caused  by 
calves  sucking  a  heifer’s  teats  in  the  early 
days  of  life.  The  sucking  causes  milk  to 
secrete,  and  when  the  calves  are  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  the  secretion  of  milk  is  not 
dried  off,  garget  ensues  and  leaves  the 
udder,  or  part  of  it  in  an  unhealthy  con¬ 
dition.  Exactly  the  same  thing  may  re¬ 
sult  from  leaving  milk  in  the  udder- dur¬ 
ing  the  drying-off  process,  but  it  does  not 
always  occur,  and  for  that  reason  some 
dairymen  advise  the  process.  As  it  is 
possibly  dangerous,  however,  it  is  wise  to 
strip  tiie  udder  dry  at  each  time  of  milk¬ 
ing  during  the  drying-off  process. 

The  proper  way  to  dry  off  a  cow  is  to 
milk  dry  at  each  time  of  milking,  but 
gradually  lengthen  the  intervals  between 
milking  until  the  yield  of  milk  has  become 
so  slight  that  milking  may  be  discon¬ 
tinued.  Here  is  the  procedure  followed 
by  one  of  the  most  successful  dairymen 
of  our  acquaintance.  lie  believes  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  cow  dry  for  six  weeks  before  calv¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  starts  the  drying-off 
process  eight  weeks  before  she  is  expected 
to  “freshen.”  He  then  milks  her  once  a 
day  for  two  or  three  days;  then  once  in 
three  milkings ;  then  once  in  four  milk¬ 
ings.  If,  for  instance,  the  cow  is  giving 
15  lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  and  one  milking 
is  dropped,  she  will  give  perhaps  12  lbs. 
next  time.  Then  milk  once  a  day  until 
the  yield  falls  to  10  or  11  lbs.  a  day  and 
then  drop  to  one  milking  in  three  periods. 

Doing  this  will  dry  off  the  milk  secre¬ 
tion  tin  ordinary  cases,  but’ if  a  cow  is  a 
persistent  milker  it  may  be  necessary  to 
put  her  on  a  hay  ration,  without  grain, 
silage  or  roots,  and  also  to  lessen  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  drinking  water  for  a  few  days.  It 
is,  of  course,  necessary  to  keep  a  cow  off 
grass  and  feed  her  a  dry  ration  in  the 
Stable  and  yard  until  her  milk  yield  has 
been  dried  off. 

In  extra  persistent  cases,  where  a  cow 
just  won’t  dry  off,  drugs  may  be  used  to 
effect  that  end.  Belladonna  and  camphor 
are  the  drugs  commonly  used,  as  they  are 
effective.  Bathing  the  udder  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and 
cold  water  is  a  popular  farm  practice,  in 
such  cases,  and  it  sometimes  has  the  de¬ 
sired  effect.  A  mixture  of  one  part  of 
fluid  extract  of  belladonna  leaves  and 
seven  parts  of  camphorated  oil,  used 
warm,  and  rubbed  into  the  udder  twice 
daily,  is  more  quickly  effective.  If  it  is 
slow  in  action  the  amount  of  belladonna 
may  be  increased. 

In  the  most  obstinate  cases  fluid  ex¬ 
tract  of  belladonna  leaves  may  also  be 
given  internally.  We  start  with  seven 
drops  at  a  dose,  giving  it  in  a  little  wa¬ 
ter  by  means  of  a  dose  syringe,  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  dose  a  drop  or  two  every 
second  day.  At  the  same  time  the  effect 
of  the  drug  should  be  carefully  noted, 
that  poisoning  may  not  occur.  Its  effect 
is  to  dilate  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  and 
when  that  effect  is  obtained  the  treatment 
should  be  discontinued,  but  it  may  be  re¬ 
sumed,  if  absolutely  necessary,  a  few  days 
later.  Too  free  use  of  belladonna  and 
camphor  may,  however,  possibly  "lessen 
milk  yield  at  a  subsequent  lactation 
period ;  therefore  such  drugs  should  be 
used  only  when  absolutely  necessary  and 
then  with  great  care. 

DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER. 


"it 

heals 
tender 
tissues 


YOU  can  guard  against  milk  losses 
from  many  common  ills,  cuts, 
bruises,  chaps,  inflammation,  etc.,  by 
promptly  applying  Bag  Balm  for 
quick,  clean  healing — often  between 
milkings.  This  refined,  medicated 
ointment  when  used  for  caked  bag, 
bunches  and  other  udder  ills  gives 
remarkable  results,  say  dairymen  who 
(can  testify  to  its  value.  This  “double 
action”  healer  is  a  refined,  medicated 
ointment  compounded  with  an  exclu¬ 
sive  penetrating  antiseptic  oil,  pro¬ 
duced  by  our  own  process,  which 

permeates 
the  pores  and 
tissues,  carry¬ 
ing  the  med¬ 
ication  for 
easing  dis¬ 
comfort,  pro¬ 
moting  circu¬ 
lation  and  re¬ 
storing  udder 
health. 

Large  10  oz.  tin  costs  only  00  cents. 
Wonderful  for  all  farm  healing — clean  and 
pleasant  to  use — cannot  taint  the  milk.  At 
feed,  drug,  hardware  and  general  stores, 
or  by  mail  postpaid  if  dealer  is  not  sup¬ 
plied. 

TRY  THIS  SAMPLE 
nandy  demonstrator  (worth  15c.),  with 
new  illustrated  treatise  on  care  of  cows. 
Write  today,  enclosing  4c.  stamps  to  pre¬ 
pay  postage. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept,  9-A.  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


ZEEEQO 


You  don’t  have  to 
break  your  back  and 
arms  pitching  and  lift¬ 
ing  silage  if  you  own 
a  Unadilla.  Air-tight, 
water-tight  doors 
never  stick  and  move 
up  easily.  You  just 
push  the  silage  out. 

The  door  fasteners  form  a 
permanent  ladder  up  the 
front— handy,  safe  and  easy 
to  climb.  Lifting  the  fas¬ 
tener  releases  the  door. 

Send  for  the  Unadilla  Cat¬ 
alog  and  see  why  we  claim 
more  advantages  than  are 
found  in  any  other  Silo 
made.  Get  1932  prices — 
lowest  in  many  years. 
Early  orders  earn  larg- 
Qr?  est  cash  discounts. 

Unadilla  Silo  Com- 
pany,  Bov  C, 
Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

„  Ifo&fe  _ 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  IV.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ideal  Location  for  Motorists 


Lar^e,  comfortable,  home-like  rooms.  Quiet 
and  restful  surroundings.  Famous  for  un¬ 
assuming  service  and  excellent  foods. 

Rooms  With  use  of  bath  •  -  $2.00  up 

Rooms  with  private  bath  -  -  $2.50  up 

Suites  for  3  or  4  persons  -  -  $5.00  up 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ot  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


- 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

I 

GIRL  WANTED — Mother’s  helper,  attractive  op¬ 
portunity  offered  intelligent  girl,  16-18;  ex¬ 
perienced  houseworker  who  knows  care  of  home 
and  children;  fine  home,  good  care  for  right  girl; 
send  snapshot;  wages  to  start  $15  month.  MRS. 
E.  WEISS,  63  Chester  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


WANTED  — •  Settled  white  woman  for  general 
housework  on  farm;  must  be  strong,  healthy 
and  willing  to  work;  wages  $16  a  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3596,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


KENNELMEN  WANTED — Two  single  men  with 
some  knowledge  of  dogs;  must  be  civil  and 
obliging,  able  to  do  plucking  and  drive  car; 
room  and  board;  one  man  must  be  good  sales¬ 
man;  good  job  to  right  men;  apply  stating 
wages  to  MARSDON  KENNELS,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  MAN  to  tenant  farm  on  shares;  must 
know  tobacco;  in  Maryland.  ADVERTISER 
3600,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  couple  with  no  children; 

man  experienced  with  cattle  and  general  farm 
work;  wife  cooking  and  housework;  to  live  in 
modern  house  of  employer;  write  full  particu¬ 
lars  to  ADVERTISER  3612,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  Christian  couple,  assist 
general  housework,  small  garden  Summer 
months,  with  private  family.  Write  WALD,  51 
E.  42d  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Two  men  on  farm  by  month,  at 
once;  good  milker,  teamster,  log  cutters; 
wages  $30  per  month  and  board.  WARD 
AVELCH,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  preferably  farm  raised,  for  gen¬ 
eral  work  on  Northern  New  Jersey  farm;  year- 
round  job;  state  experience  and  wages  expected 
in  addition  to  board,  lodging  and  washing.  AD- 
A’ERTISER  3632,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Competent,  refined,  middle-aged 
woman  to  assist  with  housework  and  plain 
cooking  in  country  home;  small  wages  but  nice 
place  for  one  appreciating  good  home;  adult 
family;  Catholic  preferred;  write  fully.  BOX 
483,  Fort  Henry,  Essex  County,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Master  and  matron,  under  40,  with¬ 
out  children,  for  family  boys.  COUNTY 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


DAIRY  FARMER,  married,  middle-aged,  no  chil¬ 
dren:  must  be  good  milker,  teamster  and  un¬ 
derstand  farm  machinery;  state  experience,  ref¬ 
erences  and  wages.  BOX  97,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


HEAD  GARDENER,  married  or  single,  prefer¬ 
ably  no  children,  on  gentleman’s  country  es¬ 
tate  at  New  Haven,  N.  Y.,  near  Lake  Ontario; 
wages  according  to  qualifications;  must  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  classes  of  garden  work  including 
lawns,  flowers,  shrubs,  vegetables  and  particu¬ 
larly  greenhouse;  character  and  good  health 
requisites  for  position;  give  age  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  full  in  first  letter.  Address  C.  SIDNEY 
SHEPARD,  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York  City. 


IIOUSEAA’ORKER — Christian  girl  for  couple  and 
small  child;  small  house,  plain  cooking,  gen¬ 
eral  housework  and  laundry  (electric  washer); 
must  be  fond  of  children;  salary  $35  monthly; 
include  photo  and  references.  HALLOCK,  21 
Hampshire  Road,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 


A\T ANTED — Reliable  girl  for  general  housework 
in  small  family:  state  experience  and  wages 
in  first  letter.  MRS.  HENRY  KINKEL,  Bed¬ 
ford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN  AA'ITH  some  experience  wants 
position;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  3523, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  POULTRYMAN  wants  work;  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced,  willing,  sober.  ADVERTISER 
357S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER.  LIFE  experience,  age  46  years, 
American;  wife  willing  to  board  men.  BOX 
426,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


CARETAKER  OF  FARM  or  estate,  capable, 
honest,  references,  wants  position.  BOX  28, 
AVest  Lincoln,  Vt. 


GERMAN,  32,  MARRIED,  experienced  dairy, 
horses,  poultry,  vegetables,  lawn,  can  drive 
car,  handy  with  tools;  honest,  reliable,  con¬ 
scientious  worker;  good  references;  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  available  first  of  June  or  little  sooner. 
HENRY  AVAACK,  Turtlepoint,  Pa. 


MARRIED  CARETAKER,  A  No.  1  vegetable 
gardener,  tractor  experience;  trustworthy. 
ADVERTISER  3597,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED  POSITION — Dairy  barn  work,  to  take 
care  cows;  good  milker,  good  with  stock. 
GEORGE  CRAMER,  Box  35,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION!  —  Can  recommend  trustworthy 
German,  married;  handy  with  tools,  machinery 
and  cars;  life-time  experience  with  cattle,  riding 
and  driving  horses;  fine  for  caretaker  of  estate; 
moderate  wages.  ADVERTISER  3601,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  AMERICAN,  46,  with  poultry  and  gar¬ 
den  experience,  wishes  a  position  on  small 
modern  plant;  a  good  home  preferred  than 
wages.  ADVERTISER  3602,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED — Dairyman-farmer,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children;  wife  work  in  home  or 
boarding  house.  EDAV.  DORFMOHAN,  Ellicott- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


POSITION,  SINGLE,  as  gardener,  estate  or 
country  gentleman’s  home;  licensed  driver, 
all-round  farmer;  state  wages.  FRED  MARTIN, 
Lake  Katrine,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — Position  on  large  dairy  farm  or  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate;  teamster,  tractor  man,  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  modern  machinery;  life  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches;  age  39,  small  family.  AD- 
A’ERTISER  3599,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SAA’EDE,  SINGLE,  50,  handy  with  tools,  do  all 
kinds  of  carpenter  work,  painting,  cement 
work,  plumbing;  some  experience  with  chickens; 
wishes  position  on  estate,  hotel  or  Summer  re¬ 
sorts:  good  references.  JOHN  J.  OSLUND, 
51A  Rathburn  Ave.,  AA’hite  Plains,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  salary  optional;  A-l  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3616,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  single,  middle-aged, 
care  cows,  chickens;  good  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3604,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AVANTS  work  either  on  poultry  farm, 
nursery  or  greenhouse.  ADVERTISER  3605, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PLACE  AVANTED  as  caretaker  or  working  su¬ 
perintendent  on  estate.  ADVERTISER  3606, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  AVHITE  woman  wants  first-class 
cooking  in  private  family;  wages  according 
to  the  number  of  people  in  family;  five  years  in 
last  position.  ADA’ERTISER  3607,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MILK  route  driver  wants  work 
as  truck  driver,  cl.wuffeur  or  general  farming; 
no  milker;  married,  no  children;  references. 
MICHAEL  C.  ECK,  Hastings,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  TEAMSTER  or  milker,  single, 
prefer  private  estate;  references;  state  wages. 
ADA’ERTISER  3609,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  45,  WOULD  do  chores  small  farm  or 
pension,  sacrifice  salary  for  good  home  and 
tips;  experienced  waiter;  obliging,  serious; 
French  speaking;  anywhere:  all-year:  strictly 
private.  ADA’ERTISER  3610,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  GERMAN,  32,  experienced  in  garden¬ 
ing,  stable  work,  liandy-man,  drive  car.  wishes 
position;  excellent  references.  A.  KOEHLER, 
104  6th  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  29,  WISHES  position,  caretaker,  gar¬ 
den  work,  carpenter,  experienced  chauffeur, 
excellent  cook,  houseworker.  LUNDGREN,  14 
Balmfooth  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  married,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion;  long  experience,  world’s  record  class 
leader.  State  champion;  please  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars;  unexcelled  references.  ADVERTISER 
3611,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  TRUCK  farmer,  married,  one 
child,  desires  work  on  farm  or  estate;  wife 
willing  to  board  other  help;  reference.  L. 
NUTTER,  Blackwood,  N.  J. 


DANE,  SINGLE,  27,  wishes  position  private  es¬ 
tate;  general  farm-hand,  teamster,  milker, 
drive  tractor  and  truck;  state  wages.  BOX 
82,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


EFFICIENT  REGISTERED  nurse  desires  any¬ 
thing.  ADA^ERTISER  3613,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  SWEDISH  man  wants  work  on  farm; 

experience  from  other  side.  ERIK  OLSSON, 
5320  Sixth  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FARM  OR  ESTATE,  with  productive  herd  and 
modern  facilities,  located  vicinity  city  popu¬ 
lation,  can  be  made  to  pay  dividends  by  taking 
advantage  of  profitable,  independent  outlet  for 
milk  and  skim-milk,  converting  same  into  out¬ 
standing  quality  Neufcliatel  type  cream-cheese, 
ice-cream,  sherbets,  ices  and  superior  quality 
buttermilk  drinks  for  country  club,  hotel,  hos¬ 
pital  and  drug  store  fountain  trade;  will  con¬ 
sider  modest  salary  with  percentage  of  profits, 
or  percentage  of  profits  only  if  provided  with 
desirable  living  quarters  for  family  of  four  plus 
necessary  privileges;  unquestionable  references. 
ADVERTISER  3614,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MASON-PAINTER,  single,  wants  position  on 
country  place.  CHAS  SABBATINO,  1145  An¬ 
derson  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  SINGLE.  50,  wants  position,  gen¬ 
eral  farm-hand,  all  around;  3  years  last  place. 
ADA'ERTISER  3615,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE;  gardener,  farmer,  experienced  in  all 
branches;  wife  good  cook,  housekeeper;  excel¬ 
lent  reference.  “GARDENER,”  care  R.  Gal- 
inski,  51  E.  10tli  St.,  New  York  City. 


MAN,  SINGLE,  experienced  herds,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try,  wishes  position.  ADVERTISER  3630,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Jobs  for  boys  on  dairy,  general  and 
poultry  farms;  a  few  boys  want  jobs  on  small 
estates  in  care  of  grounds  and  gardens;  ages 
from  14  to  20  years  old;  wages  for  boys  with 
one  or  more  years  experience  $5  to  $25  a  month; 
inexperienced  boys  will  work  for  their  board, 
lodging  and  carfare;  references  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  MR.  R.  P.  ARMSTRONG,  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  Newtown  High  School,  Elmhurst,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERT  incubation,  brooding, 
egg-production;  capable  filling  responsible  posi¬ 
tion;  single,  high  reference.  ADVERTISER  3631. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  IN  FLOWERS,  vegetables,  fruit 
trees,  shrubs  and  lawn,  wants  position  as  care¬ 
taker  or  private  estate;  I  am  a  trustworthy 
person  and  have  German  garden  and  farm  school 
education.  Write.  JOE  LIEBL,  985  Hancock 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WILL  DO  GENERAL  farm  work;  write  or 
phone  JOHN  TAIT.  796  President  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  South  8-4965. 


A  POULTRY  MANAGER,  12  years’  experience 
all  branches,  particularly  interested  battery 
broiler  plant;  salary  or  profit  sharing.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3617,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOSITION,  AMERICAN,  single,  50,  test  cows, 
barn-man.  Guernseys  or  Jerseys;  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  state  wages,  particulars.  W.  C.  BUR¬ 
DICK,  Mickle  St.,  Camden.  N.  J. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN  carpenter  wishes  position 
by  month  on  estate  or  farm  to  repair  or  build: 
ability  to  draw  plans  and  handle  construction; 
best  of  reference;  moderate  wages;  anywhere. 
BOX  46,  Kingston,  N.  J. 


RELIABLE  MAN.  34,  wants  work  on  poultry 
farm.  STEPHEN  BRODAY,  2146  45th  St., 
Astoria,  L.  I.  City,  N.  Y. 


SWEDISH  LADY  with  two  grown  children 
wants  housekeeper  place.  ADVERTISER  3619. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  WORK  oxen  on  farm;  experi¬ 
enced.  ARTHUR  HART,  Plainville,  Conn. 


MAN,  SINGLE,  24.  experienced  poultry,  fruit 
and  vegetable  gardening;  agricultural  training. 
ADVERTISER  3626,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  MARRIED,  no  family,  caretaker  es¬ 
tate  or  farm;  good  buttermaker,  teamster  and 
milker;  experienced  general  farming;  references. 
ADVERTISER  3621,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER’S  position  wanted  on  modern 
dairy  farm  by  graduate  of  two-year  agricul¬ 
tural  course,  with  20  years’  experience  in  suc¬ 
cessful  management  of  purebred  cattle,  A.  R. 
records,  poultry  and  all  farm  animals;  skilled 
in  crop  rotations  and  soil  fertility;  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  3618,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE,  experienced  in  all 
branches;  can  handle  large  flock  of  layers  or 
chicks.  ADVERTISER  3623,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GERMAN  COUPLE,  child  3  years,  wants  a 
steady  position  as  caretaker  on  private  farm 
or  private  estate.  JOHN  IlENKEN,  St.  Marks 
Place,  Roslyn  Heights,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


“CHAUFFEUR,  GARDENER,”  college  graduate, 
refined,  young  Danish  man  desires  private  posi¬ 
tion;  age  29;  fond  of  children;  A-l  references. 
ADVERTISER  3624,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  FOR  FARM  or  estate,  single,  31, 
German,  life-time  experience;  absolutely  re¬ 
liable.  ADVERTISER  3625,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  30,  desires  work  on  dairy  farm, 
to  take  care  cows;  expert  at  handling  milk 
machines,  good  with  stock;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  3627,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  Swiss,  good  milker, 
wishes  steady  work,  gentleman's  place;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  3628,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  wife  excellent  cook; 

country  home,  hotel,  school  or  club;  own 
kitchen  help.  ADVERTISER  3629,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


ELECTRICALLY  EQUIPPED  Guernsey  dairy 
farm,  55  miles  New  York;  milk  8c  per  quart; 
on  concrete;  wonderful  location;  paying  busi¬ 
ness;  $20,000  cash  required.  ADVERTISER 
3497,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Splendid  home  for  retired  farmer  in 
beautiful  village  of  Washingtonville;  2-family 
house,  12  rooms,  all  improvements;  one  side 
rents  for  $30,  to  sustain  home;  2-car  garage; 
price  $6,500.  ADVERTISER  3496,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  RENT — 226-acre  dairy  farm  on 
Brandywine  Creek.  Chester  County,  Pa.;  well- 
equipped  dairy  barn,  good  pastures,  35  acres  of 
Alfalfa  (good  stand) ;  two  barns,  two  dwellings, 
electricity  and  telephone:  for  further  details 
write  F.  H.  FORSYTHE,  729  Perry  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TRUCK  FARM,  tourist  inn,  15  rooms,  12  acres 
garden  land.  Route  20.  L.  SNIDER,  Carlisle, 
N.  Y. 


27-ACRE,  ONE-MAN  fruit  and  poultry  farm, 
center  of  Adams  County;  all  modern  conveni¬ 
ences;  paying  proposition;  terms  to  suit  pur¬ 
chaser;  possession  given  any  time.  O.  C.  RICE, 
Biglerville,  Pa. 


IDEAL  SMALL  farm,  12  acres,  two-story  six- 
room  house,  two  porches,  barn,  garage,  chick¬ 
en  house,  etc.;  close  State  highway;  good  mar¬ 
kets;  5  acres  bearing  blackberries,  family  or¬ 
chard,  grapes,  strawberries,  etc. ;  price  $2,300, 
$500  down.  J.  M.  GROSVENOR,  Delmar,  Del. 


PINE  BUSH,  N.  Y.,  15  acres,  8-room  house, 
poultry  and  boarders  combined;  bargain  at 
$4,200;  cash  down  required  $1,500.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3561,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  DAIRY  farm,  100  acres,  for  sale  or  ex¬ 
change;  for  particulars  write,  BOX  551,  Han¬ 
cock,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE  AND  11  acres  of  land  for  sale.  MAG¬ 
GIE  DENLAP,  Eldred,  N.  Y. 


42-ACRE  FARM,  50  miles  from  New  York;  9- 
room  house,  other  buildings,  electricity;  2 
brooks;  ideal  location;  sold  with  or  without 
stock;  owner.  ADVERTISER  3591,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 12-acre  poultry  and  vegetable  farm, 
six-room  house  and  barn,  one-half  mile  to  vil¬ 
lage,  8  miles  to  city  of  Concord,  N.  H.;  price 
$700,  one-half  cash;  come,  don’t  write.  JOHN 
HIGGINS,  36  Ferry  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — House,  11  rooms,  2  baths,  suitable 
for  three  families;  all  improvements;  lot  125x 
150;  saleable  lot  on  one  side  with  two-car  ga¬ 
rage;  $2,000  mortgage  on  property;  will  ex¬ 
change  for  small  New  Jersey  farm.  Address 
V.  B.  MUNDY,  825  W.  4th  St.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Half  of  farm  house,  furnished, 
garden,  chicken  house  or  would  board  family. 
WALTER  MANY,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT  — -  Thirty-five  hundred  bird  poultry 
farm,  completely  equipped;  reasonable;  North 
Jersey.  ADVERTISER  3592,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


120-ACRE  VALLEY  dairy  farm.  Madison  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.;  80  acres  nearly  level,  productive 
tillage,  40  acres  well-watered  pasture  and  woods, 
l^-acre  orchard;  pleasant  7-room  house,  large 
barn,  silo,  18-cow  concrete  stable,  other  build¬ 
ings;  price  $3,500;  investigate  this  and  other 
farms  for  sale  under  easy-payment  plan.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


HARTMAN  FARM,  pleasantly  located  midway 
between  Glens  Falls  and  Corinth,  N.  Y. ;  15 
acres  good  land  suitable  for  farm,  garden  and 
poultry;  good  buildings;  $3,000,  terms.  O.  B. 
WITHERILL,  12  Elm  St.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Home  site,  about  two  acres:  must 
be  on  improved  road,  electricity  available, 
Litchfield  or  Fairfield  County,  Conn.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3595,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE' — Milk  business.  22  cows  and  route, 
350  quarts.  ADVERTISER,  227  S.  Main  St., 
Lodi,  N.  J. 


WILL  SELL  good  grade  A  dairy  farm  cheap: 

easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  3593,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


7%  ACRES  SUITABLE  for  poultry  farm.  6- 
room  house,  excellent  condition.  B.  LIOOCKER, 
Laekawaxen,  Pa. 


N.  Y.  INCOME  dairy  farm  for  sale  or  trade 
for  farm,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3598,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  FOR  RENT,  small  farm,  one  hour 
New  York,  about  12  rooms,  good  condition, 
low  rental.  MICHAEL  BATORY,  496  East 
189th  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Few  acres  with  small  house,  not 
over  $1,500,  in  exchange  for  5-room  house, 
Staten  Island:  cellar,  outbuilding;  lot  40x307 
ft.;  equity  $3,500.  ADVERTISER  3603,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  about  50  acres,  to  buy 
on  rent  payment  basis.  BOX  C,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 25-acre  farm,  50  miles  from  New 
York;  new  14-rooin  house,  chicken  house,  ga¬ 
rage.  WALTER  MANY,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Rent  or  buy  small  farm,  buildings 
not  necessary,  at  once;  state  particulars. 
HORN,  241  Roosevelt  St.,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 


30  ACRES,  6-ROOM  house,  buildings;  apple, 
pear  and  cherry  orchard;  $3,500,  %  cash:  no 
trade;  fruit  worth  the  money.  E.  HARRIS, 
Lyons,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  DAIRY  farm  suitable  for  production 
of  certified  milk,  barn  field-stone,  slate  roof, 
metal  ceiling;  milk-house,  new  silo;  frame  barn 
for  young  stock  and  horses;  artesian  well,  water 
piped  to  barn,  individual  drinking  cups  for  cows, 
all  metal  stanchions,  concrete  floors,  wonderful 
hay  loft;  two-family  house,  all  improvements; 
apple  orchard  200  trees;  modern  school,  bus 
transportation;  one  hour  New  York  City  over 
new  bridge;  will  rent  for  upkeep,  taxes  and  in¬ 
surance.  P.  O.  BOX  30,  Monsey,  Rockland 
County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  .SALE — Comfortable  4-room  house,  about 
2 Vi  acres  good  land,  suitable  for  truck  and 
poultry;  fruit  trees;  good  fishing;  near  school; 
bus  passes  door;  reasonable.  Write  MRS. 
WALTER  EIILENBERGER,  Route  3,  Seaford, 
Del. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  with  10  milk  cows, 
team  of  horses,  all  crops  and  158  acres  of 
land:  no  agents;  all  particulars  from  MRS. 
JOSEPH  WOLFE,  700  West  178tli  St.,  New 
York  City. 


CONNECTICUT,  300  acres,  sale,  rent;  100  clear; 

sell  timber  separately;  truck,  tractor,  imple¬ 
ments,  incubator;  Fall  plowed  fields;  large  barns, 
large  house;  trout  brook.  ADVERTISER  3620, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  modern  dairy  farm,  fully 
equipped,  stocked;  state  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3622,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — About  10  acres  rough,  cheap  land 
in  hills  on  brook  or  river  for  family  camp 
site;  Gentile  section;  not  over  50  miles  from 
New  York  City.  W.  C.  PRIOR,  90  John  St., 
New  York  City. 


REVOLUTIONARY  TIME  colonial  house  of  rare 
beauty;  11  large  rooms,  two  halls,  bath,  four 
fireplaces  with  beautiful  hand-carved  mantel¬ 
pieces;  gas  and  all  improvements;  good  condi¬ 
tion;  two-car  garage;  on  plot  119x300  feet;  on 
Route  No.  10,  14  miles  out;  centrally  located. 
Owner,  MARY  SI’ADA,  Whippany,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE- — Pulverized  goat  manure.  ALDER- 
MEADOW  GOAT  RANCH,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


ADVERTISER  3473  desires  to  thank  the  265 
persons  who  answered  her  advertisement  for 
farm  board;  impossible  to  write  you  each  in¬ 
dividually. 


WANTED — Boarders  on  farm  near  town;  good 
home-cooked  food :  reasonable  rates.  MRS. 
AUGUSTUS  POLHEMUS,  Alpha,  N.  J. 


BERKSHIRE  FARM  wants  boarders;  modern 
conveniences;  excellent  table,  $10  week.  BOX 
182,  Sheffield,  Mass. 


MAN  WANTS  farm  board,  $9  weekly,  among 
few  adults.  ADVERTISER  3608,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  vou 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  WHOLESOME,  delicious,  5  lbs.  $1, 
10  lbs.  $1.80;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  EARL 
SEAVEY,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


HONEY — Purity,  quality,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  60  lbs.  clover  $4.50,  buckwheat  $3,  am¬ 
ber  $3.60.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  clover,  here,  $4.50, 
two  $8.40:  get  our  special  prices  on  other 
size  lots  before  you  buy.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BUCKWHEAT  honey,  60-lb.  can  $2.95, 
two  $5.40,  ten  $25,  here.  WIXSON’S  HONEY, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  quality  maple  syrup,  delivered 
second  zone,  $2  gallon,  cash  with  order.  LEON 
SANFORD,  Arkville,  N.  Y. 


1932  CROP  PURE  maple  syrup,  $1.25  per  half 
gallon,  $2  per  gallon,  prepaid  second  zone,  15 
cents  extra  third  zone.  F.  J.  CHAMPLIN,  Jef¬ 
ferson,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS,  HIGH-GRADE,  pure  maple  syrup. 

satisfaction  guaranteed,  $1.85  per  gal.  f.o.b. 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARM,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 


WE  SOLICIT  your  order  for  maple  syrup,  made 
in  the  largest  producing  section  in  Vermont; 
New  England  quality  label  grading;  fancy  grade, 
$2  per  gallon;  grade  A-l,  $1.85  per  gallon: 
grade  B-2,  $1.50  per  gallon;  grade  C-3,  $1.25 
per  gallon ;  sugar  in  5-lb.  and  10-lb.  pails,  30c 
per  lb.;  f.o.b.  Cambridge,  cash  with  the  order, 
or  shipped  C.  O.  D. ;  in  12-gallon  lots  we  will 
allow  a  discount  of  10%.  T.  J.  McGOVERN. 
Cambridge,  Vt. 


FANCY  NEW  Vermont  maple  syrup,  guaranteed. 

$2  per  gallon:  sugar,  10-lb.  pail,  $2.60;  f.o.b. 
R.  STEVENS,  Montgomery  Center,  Vermont. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  $1.50,  $1.25,  $1  per  gallon; 

minimum  order  4  gallons;  not  prepaid. 
BROOKSIDE  FRUIT  FARM,  Rusliford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup  $2.40  per  gallon. 

$1.25  for  2  quart  cans,  delivered  in  third  zone: 
also  3  Empire  milking  machine,  double  units. 
CLARK  L.  BRIGHT,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  MAPLE  syrup,  one  gal  $2.25,  2  qts. 

$1.40;  maple  sugar,  5  lbs.  $1.75;  postpaid 
third  zone.  WOOLLEY  BROS.,  South  Royalton. 
Vermont. 


FINEST  WHITE  clover  extracted  honey,  5-lb. 

pail  90  cts  postpaid  to  third  zone.  NOAH 
BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  third  zone. 

clover,  pail  90  cts.,  two  $1.70,  four  $3:  mixed, 
pail  70  cts,  two  $1.30,  four  $2.30;  two  60-lb. 
cans.  here,  clover  $8.50,  mixed  $5.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


$1.50  BUYS  GAL.  pure  maple  syrup,  new  crop: 

75c  for  5-lb.  pail  clover  honey;  50c  for  Fall 
honey;  $1  gal.  honey-maple  table  syrup;  write 
for  large  circular  ills;  bnv  vour  health  sweets 
of  the  old  reliable  GRISWOLD  HONEY  CO., 
Madison,  O. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  sugar,  10-lb.  pail, 
$2.50:  5  lbs.,  $1.40:  2-oz.  cakes  40c  lb.;  grade 
A  maple  syrup  $2,  2  qts.  $1.10;  not  prepaid. 
GEO.  N.  WOODRUFF,  Jericho,  Vt. 


In  Tune  With  the  Times 

It  has  been  definitely  established  that 
a  combination  of  wireworms  and  rhizoc- 
tonia  causes  certain  types  of  pits  to  ap- 
per  in  the  surface  of  potato  tubers.  Po¬ 
tatoes  grown  in  pots  developed  these  pits 
only  when  both  of  the  above  factors  were 
present.  Either  factor  alone  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  typical  pits.  In  the  field  it  was  very 
evident  that  two  factors  were  associated 
in  causing  the  trouble. 


The  three  varieties  of  oats  most  widely 
grown  in  New  York  State  are:  Cornel- 
Ha  n,  Ithacan  and  Upright.  Cornellian 
gives  the  greatest  yield  but  some  farmers 
object  to  it  because  of  its  gray  color.  The 
Ithacan  has  a  white-colored  hull  biit  falls 
below  Cornellian  in  yield.  The  Upright 
does  not  yield  so  well  as  the  others  but 
has  a  stiff  straw  which  is  an  important 
factor  on  many  farms  to  prevent  lodging. 
All  three  varieties,  however,  are  suscep¬ 
tible  to  smut.  An  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  combine  the  characters  men¬ 
tioned  above  with  smut  resistance  in  a 
new  variety  for  New  York  State. 


The  place  of  Soy  beans  on  the  farm  as 
a  hay  crop  has  been  demonstrated.  Feed¬ 
ing  trials  with  breeding  ewes  in  which 
Soy  beans  and  Alfalfa  hay  in  various 
quantities  and  combinations  were  com¬ 
pared  indicates  that  either  of  these  hays 
alone  or  any  combination  of  them  makes 
a  good  feed  for  sheep.  In  no  place  during 
the  feeding  trial  did  any  significant  dif¬ 
ference  exist  between  Soy  beans  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  in  feeding  value. 


The  value  of  three  times  milking  has 
been  demonstrated  on  many  farms.  Re¬ 
cently  carefully  conducted  tests  showed 
that  milking  three  times  a  day  produced 
approximately  20  per  cent  more  milk  and 
21  per  cent  more  butterfat  than  milking 
twice  a  day.  Twice  and  three  times  a 
day  milking  seem  to  be  about  tlie  limits 
of  the  practical  application  of  this  plan. 
Four  times  a  day  milking  showed  only 
approximately  3  per  cent  increase  over 
three  times  a  day.  Once  a  day  milking 
resulted  in  a  rapid  decline  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction. 


The  accuracy  of  the  blood  test  for  pul- 
lorum  disease  in  mature  birds  has  re¬ 
cently  been  submitted  to  an  interesting 
test.  Blood  samples  were  drawn  from  a 
group  of  birds  and  the  poultry  disease 
laboratories  in  three  different  States  were 
furnished  with  the  blood  samples.  Each 
State  laboratory  applied  its  own  tech¬ 
nique  of  testing.  There  was  practically 
no  variation  in  the  reported  findings  from 
the  three  laboratories. 


The  problem  of  maintaining  the  supply 
of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  confronts 
every  farmer  who  wishes  to  secure  maxi¬ 
mum  crops.  In  order  to  keep  the  soil 
well  supplied  with  organic  matter  certain 
steps  are  essential  as  good  farm  prac¬ 
tices.  The  first  is  the  use  of  lime  to 
keep  the  soil  relatively  free  from  acidity. 
The  growth  of  legumes  and  the  use  of 
phosphorus  are  equally  important  consid¬ 
erations.  Then  the  final  farm  practice 
that  should  be  carefully  considered  is  the 
return  of  manure  to  the  land  from  crops 
fed  on  the  farm.  On  farms  where  crops 
are  not  fed  and  where  crop  residues  are 
often  not  returned  to  the  land,  the  use 
of  cover  crops  and  green  manure  crops 
has  an  important  place. 


That  tlie  closer  spacing  of  potatoes  in 
the  row  tends  to  reduce  hollow'  heart,  over 
size  and  second  growth,  and  that  this 
closer  spacing  increases  the  yield  of  po¬ 
tatoes  has  been  shown  recently  in  trials 
lasting  over  a  five-year  period.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  the  test  describes  the  use  of  check¬ 
row7  planting  of  potatoes  and  shows  that 
better  results  can  be  expected  on  both  un¬ 
fertilized  and  fertilized  soil  where  the 
hills  are  spaced  as  close  as  12  inches  in 
a  row.  u.  H.  w. 


Mineral  Oil  in  Car  Battery 

Last  Fall  I  ran  out  my  car  and  as  wa¬ 
ter  in  battery  was  low  I  sent  my  little 
grandson  for  the  bottle  of  distilled  water. 
When  I  had  the  last  cell  filled  I  observed 
the  label  on  the  bottle  read,  “Mineral 
Oil,”  which  it  was.  This  is  April  4.  The 
battery  worked  perfectly  all  Winter  and 
the  oil  is  still  in  it.  Mineral  oil  is  an 
anti-freeze.  Have  I  therefore  discovered 
something  new  and  valuable?  1  have 
consulted  garage  men  here  and  they  con¬ 
fess  that  they  know  nothing  about  how  it 
would  work.  I  can  testify  that  the  bat¬ 
tery  has  performed  perfectly  for  some 
five  months.  Also,  when  I  filled  the  cells, 
water  was  so  low  that  the  plates  were 
bare.  Have  any  readers  had  like  experi¬ 
ence?  J.  H.  TICHENOR. 

Cataract,  Wis. 


That  Trip  to  Chagres  in  1849 

I  have  wondered  if  you  have  received 
anything  that  would  shed  any  light  on  that 
trip  of  the  steamship  Georgia  from  Ha¬ 
vana  to  Chagres  in  1849,  referred  to  in 
editorial  on  page  244?  My  father  was  one 
of  those  red-shirted  gold-seekers  who  left 
New  York  the  last  of  April.  1849,  on 
board  tlie  Georgia.  I  have  heard  him  re¬ 
late  his  experiences  on  that  trip  many 
times. 

New  York. 


Dairymen  Strongly  Endorse 

McCormick-Deering  Milkers 


%ead  These  Tetters : 

“My  McCormick-Deering  Milker  has  saved  me  more  time  and 
labor,  and  made  me  more  money  than  any  piece  of  machinery 
I  ever  owned.” —  Ray  L.  Bunstead,  Laurence,  Mich. 

“I  have  used  four  other  makes  of  milkers  and  find  the 
McCormick-Deering  far  above  the  rest.” — L.  B.  Cake,  Lake- 
port,  Cal. 

“Before  purchasing  the  McCormick-Deering  Milker,  it  was 
necessary  for  three  of  us  to  milk  by  hand.  Now  one  of  us  does 
the  job  in  less  time  than  it  formerly  took  three  of  us.” — John 
H.  Peterson,  Clarissa,  Minn. 

“The  McCormick-Deering  Milker  saves  me  about  half  the 
labor  of  hand-milking,  production  is  greater,  and  the  machine 
is  easily  kept  clean.” — John  St.  Croix,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

“I  milk  eight  cows  in  thirty  minutes,  a  saving  of  time  of  forty- 
five  minutes  over  the  old  way  by  hand.” —  Ashland  Goodeman, 
Oak  Harbor,  Ohio. 

“I  was  a  hand  milker  and  thought  it  was  the  only  way  of  milk¬ 
ing,  but  after  using  the  McCormick-Deering  for  a  week,  my 
sixteen  cows  stepped  up  about  twenty  quarts  of  milk  a  day.” — 
G.  H.  Lincoln,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

“I  chose  the  McCormick-Deering  against  two  well-known  com¬ 
petitive  machines,  because  of  its  simplicity,  low  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  sturdy  construction.” — Milton  Blecker,  Merrill,  la. 

“We  would  not  sell  our  McCormick-Deering  Milker  for  $500.00 
and  milk  our  cows  by  hand.” — W.  E.  Winter,  Dixon,  Mo. 

“Since  installing  a  McCormick-Deering  Milker,  we  eliminated 
three  hand  milkers  ;  now  one  man  does  the  milking  in  a  great 
deal  less  time.”—  Batty  Corbett,  Hardin,  Ill. 

“Am  milking  thirty-four  cows  now,  an  increase  of  sixteen  since 
I  bought  the  McCormick-Deering,  which  we  wouldn’t  have 
done  if  we  were  still  milking  by  hand.” — Lee  Pooler,  Fort 
Dodge,  la. 

•  • 

These  letters  are  like  hundreds  of  others  we 
have  received  from  satisfied  owners  of 
McCormick-Deering  Milkers.  Wherever  the 
McCormick-Deering  is  installed  it  is  saving 
time  and  money,  and  is  making  the  job  of  milk¬ 
ing  an  easy  one.  Ask  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  to  demonstrate.  Then  you  can  see  for 
yourself  how  this  popular  milker  operates. 

International  Harvester  Company 


WM 
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McCormick-Deering  Double-Unit  Milker 

McCormick-Deering 
Cream  Separators 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


McCormick-Deering  Cream  Separators 
are  used  on  thousands  of  modern  dairy 
farms  where  they  are  making  money  for 
their  owners  by  their  close -skimming 
ability.  The  butterfat  loss  is  only  one 
one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent  with  a 
McCormick-Deering — remarkable  effici¬ 
ency  that  cannot  be  beat.  Ball  bearings 
at  all  high  speed  points  make  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  the  easiest  cream  separator 
to  operate.  Ask  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  for  a  demonstration.  Six  sizes. 
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A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms. 
Gardners,  Florists,  Fruity 
Growers,  Suburbanites, 

Nurseries.  Poultrymen.c 

AMPLE  POWER 

Makes  Work  Easy, 
with  field  or  truck 
crop  tools.  Also 
lawn  and  hay  < 
weed  mowing 
equipment. 


Walk 
or  Ride 


TANDARD  engine  CO. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.Y. 
3262  Como  Are.  2469  ChestnulSt.  192CedarSt. 


Double  the  dollars 
at  harvest  with 
Ospraymo.  High, 
constant  pressure  guar- 
v  anteed.  Revolving  paddles 
qUp  with  brushes  keep  spray  well 
*  mixed,  prevent  clogging.  Low 
£  \J'a  up-keep.  Sprayer  for  every  need  — 
rfWW  large  power  orchard  and  potato  spray- 
\'  ers.  Our  50-year  sprayer-experience  at  your 
service.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  Dept  2.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Garden  Tractor 


^  \~j 

CUT  YOUR  COSTS 

Save  time,  labor  and  expense  with  Planet  Jr. 
Garden  Tractor.  See  it  do  the  work  of  4  to 
12  men  in  such  jobs  as  cultivating,  seeding, 
harrowing,  plowing,  distributing  fertilizer, 
spraying,  mowing,tceeding,  pulverizing, 
sawing  wood,  grinding  feed,  running  farm  ma¬ 
chines.  See  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  before 
you  buy.  SEND  NOW  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc,,  Dept.  38-M 

3425  N.  5th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  Sf»  YEARS’  USB 
Made  in.  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

f|^-FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WITTE  ENGINES 


ENGINES,  SAWS. 

PUMPERS  and  Vt£ >'SY 
A.C.  or  D.C.  LIGHT  PLANTS 

no  All  styles  with  which  to  earn 
A  money,  lessen  your  labor  or 
9  brighten  your  home. 

Thirty  Days  Trial:  Do  yonr  work  with  power. 

A  WITTE  Engine  and  a  gallon  of  gasoline  will  surprise  you. 
Sold  direct  from  facto ry-to-you,  pay  only  one  smalt  profit. 

1932  Models  at  1914  Prices-Save  »1Q  to  S20Q, 


Ferguson  Wheelless  Plows.  New  10"  single 
bottoms.  Only  *57.50.  Actual  saving  of 
$30.50!  Especially  made  for  Ford  son.  No 
backward  tipping.  Great  for  rough, 
hilly  conditions.  Also  fits  10-510 
International. 

FREE  BOOKLET— Get  prices  on 
two  gang  12"  and  U"  plows. 

FERGUSON-SHERMAN.  Inc. 

Box  R,  Evansville, 


210-K  Carson  St. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WITTE 

ENGINE  WORKS 


1894  Oakland  A  vs. 
City. 


.  Do. 


HEAVES 


Money  _  _ 
IE  It  Fail* 


Thousands  of  stockmen  are 
k  being  literally  amazed  at 
k  results  from  Fleming’s 
fk  No.  6  Powders.  Send 

I*1 

t 


IfOUHO  UWIU  ■  IVMHSSS 

No.  6  Powders.  Send  — „  —  ,  , 

$1.00  today  for  a  postpaid  full  month’s  treat¬ 
ment.  These  Arsenic  and  Iron  Powders  get  right  | 

cause  of  the  disease.  They  are  positively  guaranteed  to  get 
rid  of  the  Heaves.' ‘You  betha  judge  and  your  word  togol  | 

Also  send  lor  BIG  FREE  VETERINARY  ADVISER  ■ 

|  FLEMING  BROS.,  0-1 6  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 
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Macoun,  One  Promising  Apple  from  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station 
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George  Washington  “Dirt”  Farmer 


DMIRING  ye  Trees  and  ye  Rich- 
I  ness  of  ye  Land.” 

These  words,  from  his  notes 
as  a  young  surveyor,  show  an 
element  of  George  Washington's 
character  not  so  often  discussed 
as  are  his  military  and  execu¬ 
tive  qualities.  In  this  early 

diary  “everything,”  says  Irving, 
“is  practical.  The  qualities  of 
the  soil,  the  relative  values  of 
sites  and  localities  are  faith¬ 

fully  recorded.”  In  other  words, 
his  prime  interest  in  a  strange  part  of  the  country 
was  the  land  itself  and  its  possibilities. 

This  year,  the  bicentennial  of  Washington’s  .birth, 
intensfies  the  nation's  perennial  interest  in  his  life 
and  character.  Democrats,  Republicans,  conserva¬ 
tives,  radicals,  pacifists,  militarists,  agnostics, 

churchmen,  “wets”  and  “drys”  are  scanning  .  his 
deeds  and  words  and  making  therefrom  selections 
to  favor  their  personal  viewpoints.  This  is  only 
natural,  and  does  not  detract  from  his  universal 
veneration. 

Washington  was,  Deo  gratias,  in  turn  a  soldier 
and  a  statesman.  First  and  last,  however,  he  was 


a  farmer — not  a  dilettante  in  agriculture,  but  a 
“dirt”  farmer,  familiar  with  several  of  the  problems 
which  today  pester  that  class. 

The  opening  quotation  shows  that  in 
his  teens  he  had  an  innate  interest  in  the 
soil — the  viewpoint  of  the  “natural-born 
farmer.”  He  never  lost  that  character¬ 
istic.  As  a  young  man  he  went  to  Bar- 
badoes  in  the  West  Indies.  His 
journal  mentions  the  sugar  cane 
dian  corn,  also,  says  Irving,  the 
of  tropical  trees  in  full  fruit  and 
As  commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental 
forces  he  found  time  to  note  the  "lush, 
green  herbage”  of  New  England. 

The  Washingtons  had  for  centuries  been 
land-owners,  but  George  was  a  younger 


By  J.  A.  Chartully 

tually  in  the  present  State  of  Ohio,  but.  never  in 
Kentucky.  In  1783  he  was  on  Lake  George  and 
down  Lake  Champlain  as  far  as  Crown  Point.  He 
ascended  the  Mohawk  to  Rome  and  saw  Lake  Otsego 
in  that  region,  which  he  termed  “celebrated  for  the 
fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  beauty  of  its  situation,” 
and  giving  “bounds  to  a  new  empire.”  Irving  hints 
that  liis  vision  and  conclusions  fathered  the  Erie 
Canal,  and  we  know  of  his  persistent  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  a  system  of  water  communication  between 
the  coast  and  the  inner  valleys. 

Other  writers  admit  his  concern  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  newer  parts  of  the  nation,  but  ascribe  it 
largely  to  self-interest  because  of  his  land-grants. 
No  doubt  he  had  a  natural  solicitude  about  his 
legitimate  investments  there  but,  after  his  efforts 
had  caused  the  formation  of  companies  to  canalize 
the  upper  James  and  Potomac  rivers,  he  refused  to 
profit  personally  in  their  proffered  shares,  trans¬ 
ferring  them,  to  an  educational  foundation  which 
still  exists. 

But  Washington  was  not  merely  a  speculator  in 
wilderness  tracts  or  an  absentee  landlord.  Mount 
Vernon,  his  home  on  the  west  (right)  bank  of  the 
Potomac  below  the  national  capital,  was  inherited 


have  been  strict  but  just, 
employe  of  “soldiering,”  he 
others  to  do  the  ta 
upon  a  fair  day's 


When  he  suspected  an 
noted  the  time  it  took 
;k,  struck  an  average  and  insisted 
work,  after  allowing  for  the  in¬ 


dividual  ability.  It  took  216  Negroes  and  several 


white  servants  and  day  laborers  to 
estate.  The  story  about  his  rough 
hardened  poacher  whom  he  caught 
vate  waters  only  arouses  sympathy 


man  the  whole 
treatment  of  a 
fishing  his  pri- 
among  present- 


current 
and  In- 
“groves 
foliage.” 


son  in  a  dominion 
was  still  cherished. 


where  primogeniture 
Hence,  perhaps,  came 


his  youthful  land-hunger.  He  bought  wild 
land  with  his  earliest  savings.  Along  with 
patriotism,  a  desire  to  “spy  out  the  land” 
prompted  him,  to  penetrate  the  fertile  val¬ 
leys  back  of  Virginia  as  colonial  envoy 
and  officer.  After  the  Old  French  War  he 
added  to  his  military  grants  by  such 
judicious  purchases  that,  says  Lodge,  "he 
bought  up  the  best  land  in  the  wilderness 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  great 
landed  estate  of  which  he  died  possessed.” 

Once  settled  on  his  home  acres,  his  sincere 
wish  throughout  his  subsequent  career 
seems  to  be  retirement  to  Mount  Vernon 
there  to  resume  its  cultivation  and  im¬ 
provement.  Death  overtook  him  suddenly 
at  the  end  of  the  growing  season  of  3799, 
but  among  his  papers  were  complete  crop 
plans  for  the  years  1800  to  1803,  inclusive. 

When  he  died,  Washington  owned  58,- 
209  acres  of  land  scattered  about  in  the 
present  limits  of  seven  States.  Of  these 
tracts,  15,000  acres  are  listed  as  improved 
farms  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  This  in¬ 
cludes  Mount  Vernon's  8,000  acreage  along 
with  some  Great  Dismal  Swamp  and  tidal 
holdings.  Probably  some  of  these  latter 
were  unimproved,  and  it  may  be  that 
some  of  the  Maryland  and  Shenandoah 
Valley  parcels  were  still  raw  land,  but 
they  are  here  classified  as  cultivated. 

liis  wild  land  had  a  gross  acreage  of 
42,609  and  lay  mostly  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries.  There 
were,  however,  1,000  acres  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley  of  New  York  near  the  present  site 
of  Rome.  At  one  time  he  owned  6,000 
acres  in  that  region. 

In  what  is  now  West  Virginia  were  33,- 
325  acres.  These  tracts  are  described  by  Matteson 
as  “at  Round  Bottom  on  the  Little  Kanawha,  16 
miles  lower  down  on  the  Ohio  at  the  Big  Bend  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  (Great)  Kanawha  or  on  the 
latter  river  itself.” 

In  the  present  State  of  Ohio  he  had  3,050  acres 
along  the  Miami  River  at  and  near  its  junction  with 
the  Ohio  River.  This  territory  is  now  in  Hamilton 
County  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State  near 
Cincinnati.  His  Kentucky  holdings  were  on  or  near 
Rough  Creek,  a  branch  of  Green  River,  and  amount¬ 
ed  to  5,000  acres.  On  modern  maps  (which  ignore 
streams  in  favor  of  railways  or  highways)  the 
writer  cannot  definitely  place  this  land. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  were  234  acres  at  Great 
Meadows.  This  parcel  must  have  been  in  Fayette 
County,  and  included  Fort  Necessity  where,  as  a 
colonial  officer,  he  was  defeated  by  the  French.  At 
one  time  his  Pennsylvania  grants  amounted  to 
about  5,000  acres  and  included  tracts  in  Washing¬ 
ton  County  and  the  present  site  of  Perryopolis  in 
Fayette  County.  This  region  is  in  the  State’s  south¬ 
west  corner  that  fits  into  West  Virginia. 

Some  writers  intimate  that  Washington  was  a 
petty,  local  squire  with  little  conception  of  the 
regions  outside  his  State  or  behind  the  Atlantic  lit¬ 
toral.  As  President  he  traveled  from  Ivittery,  Maine, 
(then  part  of  Massachusetts)  to  the  region  of  the 
Savannah ;  so  apparently  he  saw  some  of  each  pres¬ 
ent  Atlantic  State  except  Vermont  and  Florida.  lie 
had  spent  years  in  the  Blue  Ridge  country  and 
traversed  much  of  the  backwoods  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  1770  and  3784  he  inspected  most 
of  his  lands  in  the  Ohio  River  basin.  He  was  ac- 


Says  Irving :  “He. 
celebrated  Arthur 
obtained  seeds  of 


day  farmers  who  suffer  from  insolent  trespassers 
and  thieving  hunters. 

Before  the  Revolution  his  principal  crops  were  to¬ 
bacco  and  wheat,  and  the  latter,  ground  into  flour 
on  the  premises,  fetched  a  premium  in  the  English 
markets.  Later  his  crops  included  flax,  hay,  clover, 
buckwheat,  rye,  maize,  turnips,  potatoes,  millet  and 
vetches — a  list  that,  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of 
barley,  Alfalfa  and  Soy  beans,  would  sound  quite 
up-to-date. 

In  a  region  of  notoriously  careless  and  extrava¬ 
gant  land-owners,  Washington  managed  his  acres 
with  care  and  prudence  tempered  by  decent  display 
and  hospitality.  Along  with  his  practical  acumen, 
he  seems  to  have  had  the  open-minded  attitude  of 
today's  agricultural  leaders.  Finding  that  tobacco 
impoverished  the  soil,  lie  gave  up  its  cultivation 
long  before  his  neighbors  realized  the  danger  of  a 
one-crop  program.  He  practiced  rotation  of  crops, 
mapped  his  fields,  classified  their  varying 
soils  and  even  had  a  series  of  trial  plots 
wherein  he  tested  new  crops  like  a  little 
experimental  station, 
corresponded  with  the 
Young,  from  whom  he 
all  kinds,  improved  plows  .  .  .  and  advice 
on  various  parts  of  rural  economy.” 

Quite  a  quantity  of  livestock  was  of 
course  raised  on  these  farms.  His  will  is 
said  to  list  1.000  head  of  such  personalty, 
but  an  exact,  inventory  cannot  be  given 
here.  At  different  times  his  letters  and 
journals  mention  150  horses,  “336  cows, 
oxen,  heifers  and  steers,”  283  sheep  and 
“more  hogs  that  I  can  count.”  In  1786 
he  complains  that,  with  301  cows  on  the 
premises,  he  nevertheless  has  to  buy  but¬ 
ter  for  his  family. 

To  improve  his  draft  animals,  Wash¬ 
ington  bred  mules.  In  fact,  some  writers 
believe  he  was  the  first  mule-breeder  in 
this  country.  The  King  of  Spain,  know¬ 
ing  this  hobby,  is  said  to  have  sent  him  a 
pair  of  Spanish  jacks  which  may  be  the 
ancestors  of  the  famous  Missouri  quadru¬ 
peds  that  helped  win  the  World  War.  The 
Mount  Vernon  sheep  were  evidently  a 
dual-purpose  strain,  but  we  are  told  that 
in  time  their  wool  clip  (5%  pounds  to  the 
fleece)  averaged  more  than  double  that  of 
the  nearby  flocks.  At  one  time  Washing¬ 
ton  even  designed  and  had  his  blacksmith 
make  a  new  type  of  plow,  but  whether 
this  invention  should  be  listed  as  an  ac¬ 
tual  improvement  history  does  not  spe¬ 
cifically  say. 

His  letters  and  memoranda  are  full  of 
homely  particulars  that,  make  liis  farm 
life  seem  quite  real  today.  Here  he 
speaks  of  butchering  hogs  and  salting 
them  down  ;  here  he  turns  out  in  a  rain 
with  barrows  and  shovels  to  save  his 
mill  from  being  undermined  by  flood;  now 
he  is  cutting  ice  on  the  Potomac  and  stor¬ 
ing  the  cakes  in  the  cellar.  Fancy  sitting- 
down  to  his  table  for  that  “bit  of  mut¬ 
ton”  (always  ready,  he  wrote,  for  a  com- 
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from  a  brother,  and  added  to  by  purchases  after  liis 
marriage.  At  his  death  this  holding  amounted  to 
8,000  acres  divided  into  five  farms.  The  land  was 
about  half  arable  and  half  wooded. 

The  columned  front  of  this  mansion,  pictured  atop 
the  hillock  that  helped  name  it,  is  familiar  to  us  all. 
Hither  it  was  that  Washington  hurried  at  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  each  public  duty ;  hither  his  heart  turned 

'  '  while  duty  kept 


him 


with  almost  pathetic  nostalgia 
in  military  camp  or  in  the  Presidential  chair. 

“No  estate  in  United  America  is  more  pleasantly 
situated,”  he  declares  in  a  letter.  “In  a  high  and 
healthy  country ;  in  a  latitude  between  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  :  on  one  of  .the  finest  rivers  in  the 
world :  a  river  well  stocked  with  various  kinds  of 
fish  at  all  seasons  of  the  year-;  and  in  the  Spring 
with  shad,  herrings,  bass,  carp,  sturgeon,  etc.,  in 
great  abundance.  The  borders  of  the  estate  are 
washed  by  more  than  10  miles  of  tide  water ;  several 
valuable  fisheries  appertain  to  it ;  the  whole  shore,  in 
fact,  is  one  entire  fishery.” 

As  to  the  soil,  itself.  Fay  describes  it  as  too  poor 
to  show  a  profit  in  spite  of  its  owner's  continuous  at¬ 
tempts  at  improvement,  but  Lodge  avers  that  "by  bis 
thoroughness  and  foresight  ...  he  prospered  and 
made  money  while  many  of  his  neighbors  struggled 
in  debt.”  Washington  was,  of  course,  handicapped 
by  his  prolonged  absences,  when  farm  management 
fell  upon  his  bailiffs  and  superintendents.  In  spite 
of  their  weekly  reports  and  his  regular,  minute  in¬ 
structions,  the  situation’s  weakness  is  plain  to  any 
retired  farmer  whose  village  home  is  within  driving 
distance  of  the  old  homestead. 

Washington’s  attitude  toward  his  help  seems  to 


rade) —chilled  by 

In  3785,  when  he  thought  himself  set¬ 
tled  down  upon  his  farms  for  life,  he 
seems  to  revel  in  the  plain  “chores”  nec¬ 
essary  to  restore  his  acres  and  beautify 
the  grounds.  Before  the  farm  season 
opens  he  is  planting  hemlocks  and  sowing 
holly-berries.  In  due  time  he  plants 
acorns  and  buckeyes  from  the  Monongahela  and  sets 
out  young  horse  chestnuts  from  his  native  county. 
Other  improvements  included  lilac,  yews  and  Ca- 
talpas,  some  of  which  may  still  stand.  He  also 
tested  Spanish  chestnuts,  and  his  admission  that  his 
grafted  and  transplanted  fruit  trees  did  not  always 
thrive  give  him  quite  an  everyday,  human  aspect. 

It  is  evident  that  at  53  he  was  as  prone  to  be  “ad¬ 
miring  ye  trees”  as  at  16,  since  he  was  seeking  and 
planting  young  elms,  ash  trees,  white  thorns,  crab- 
apples,  maples,  (he  seems  especially  to  have  ad¬ 
mired  “sugar  maples”),  mulberries  and  willows.  Also 
"of  all  the  trees'  fitted  for  shade  in  the  pasture  land,” 
says  Irving,  "he  noted  the  locust,  maple,  black  mul¬ 
berry.  black  walnut,  black  gum,  dogwood  and  sassa¬ 
fras;  none  of  which,  he  observes,  materially  injure 
the  grass  beneath  them.” 

Along  with  the  problem  of  managing  irresponsible 
help,  prosecuting  trespassers  and  building  up  ne¬ 
glected  fields,  Washington  also  endured  another  ex¬ 
perience  poignantly  familiar  to  modern  farmers.  As 
a  youth,  in  deploring  the  mismanagement  of  Bar- 
badoes  planters,  he  wondered  how  owners  of  estates 
of  200  acres  or  more  could  be  in  want,  but  later  on 
“with  all  his  care  and  method,”  says  Lodge,  “Wash¬ 
ington  himself  was  often  pinched  for  ready  money.” 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  our  infant  nation 
experienced  its  first  post-war  depression.  Trade  and 
manufacturing  dwindled ;  credit  disappeared ;  the 
price  of  farm  products  dropped  to  half  and  many 
farms  were  unwillingly  taken  over  by  their  mort- 
agees.  Washington  was  painfully  aware  of  those 
rd  times.  He  was  faced  with  the  task  of  restoring 
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which  the  “slackers”  had  been  making  money.  His 
taxes  were  also  in  arrears,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
he  actually  found  it  hard  to  raise  the  money  to  pay 
the  carpenters  and  painters  for  making  necessary 
repairs  and  renovations  on  Mount  Vernon.  Needless 
to  say,  that  depression  passed  away  in  due  time,  to 
he  followed  by  a  prosperous  era  which  was  shared 
by  Mount  Vernon. 

Sixty  years  after  the  death  of  this  great  farmer, 
his  less  capable  successors  had  allowed  his  estate 
so  to  deteriorate  that  Irving's  biography  deplores 
“the  present  neglected  state  of  Mount  Vernon,”  say¬ 
ing  “its  walks  are  overgrown  and  vegetation  runs 
wild.”  Other  writers  tell  how  badly  the  fields  had 
run  down. 

Bushrod  Washington,  a  nephew,  inherited  this 
property  in  1799,  leaving  it  in  turn  to  his  nephew, 
John  Augustine  Washington,  who  in  1858  was  very 
glad  to  sell  the  mansion  and  200  acres  to  the  Ladies’ 
Mount  Vernon  Association  for  $200,000.  Irving’s 
plaint  was  written  prior  to  those  restorations  which 
have  been  so  successful  that  today  the  pilgrim  al¬ 
most  senses  the  presence  of  its  great  master  some¬ 
where  about  the  place,  perhaps  poring  over  the 
faded  charts  of  his  fields  or  scanning  the  beloved 
prospect  from  the  shade  of  some  great  tree  on  the 
lawns. 


How  Spring  Comes  in  Central  New  York 

April  morning,  with  sunshine ;  the  first  warm  day 
before  the  blackbirds,  and  after  the  wild  geese  go 
over.  In  the  shed  the  plowshare  shines  like  a  silver 
goblet,  so  that  Mark  says  he  can  see  his  face  in  it. 
This  is  the  result  of  elbow  grease,  a  brick,  and  some 
kerosene.  No  plowing  has  been  done  here  this 
Spring,  although  the  farm  diary  tells  us  all  the 
plowing  has  been  finished  in  other  years  on  the  third 
of  April. 

This  backwardness  is  blamed  on  the  snowstorms 
of  March.  Today  the  snowbanks  will  begin  leaking 
along  the  fringes,  bringing  to  the  hills  the  music  of 
running  water,  soon  to  rise  under  the  shack  of  the 
man  who  lives  at  the  foot  of  the  valley  with  a  boat 
upon  his  roof,  and  to  appear  in  cellars  always  be¬ 
fore  considered  reliable.  Oh.  that  morning  when  the 
owner  finds  himself  looking  helplessly  across  at  his 
coal  and  canned  fruit  across  a  watery  abyss,  and 
his  apples  sailing  about  in  a  careless  new  freedom ! 
Great  snows  and  quick  meltings  have  a  curious  way 
of  proving  cellar  drains,  rushing  down  outlets,  and 
making  quagmires  of  busy  country  roads. 

Here  on  the  garden  seat  under  the  cedars,  I  view 
our  road  complacently.  It  is  no  longer  the  kind  of 
road  that  ensnares  automobiles.  Down  at  the  bend 
there  are  bloodroots  which  come  up  every  April 
there,  and  have  done  so  for  ages.  I  never  see  them 
without  speculating  on  the  changes  in  society  which 
Columbus  brought  them.  xYfter  the  warwhoop  of  the 
redskins  died  away,  they  heard  the  shriek  of  the 
first  locomotive,  listened  while  the  whistle  changed 
to  a  harmony  of  three  tones  which  meant  success  of 
rails.  Then  one  April  these  bloodroots  witnessed 
the  discomfiture  of  an  ugly,  misshapen  vehicle  that 
struggled  valiantly  when  it  came  to  the  sink  hole 
where  the  horses  splashed  through  so  easily,  and 
died  there  like  a  fly  in  a  cobweb.  Horses  were 
brought  to  pull  it  out,  and  then  it  was  seen  going 
along  about  its  business,  rather  slow  and  very  mud¬ 
dy,  but  as  sure  to  catch  the  swift  locomotive  as  the 
turtle  was  to  come  up  with  the  rabbit.  Now  it,  too, 
boasts  a  three-toned  whistle,  and  dashes  around  the 
bond  even  in  April,  for  the  old  sink  hole  is  no  more. 
The  State  has  built  roads  for  automobiles,  but  loco¬ 
motives  must  still  borrow  money  to  build  railroads. 
There  are  too  many  tones  in  whistles  now  for  the 
bloodroots  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

The  horses  have  been  brought  out  into  the  sun¬ 
shine  on  the  warm  side  of  the  barn.  The  long  gray 
barn  looms  up  behind  them  like  a  gray  ship,  with  the 
lightning  rods  for  masts  and  the  extended  peak 
where  the  hay  tackle  fastens,  for  a  prow.  It  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  warm  day.  for  the  air  is  still,  and  so 
moist  that  it  seems  dense.  Not  a  day  for  telling 
secrets  out  of  doors,  lest  the  air  play  tricks  with  the 
words. 

My  daughters,  with  much  laughter  and  occasional 
stern  commands,  are  proceeding  to  the  toilet  of  their 
charges,  the  horses.  Zada,  the  beloved  mare  of 
Elsie  stands  toward  me,  and  as  the  currycomb 
sweeps  out  over  her  thigh,  she  lifts  her  noble-blazed 
face  in  a  pose  of  keen  enjoyment,  until  her  nose  and 
neck  are  on  one  straight  line  upward.  The  faded 
Winter  coat  is  coming  off  in  rolls  of  brown  and  fall¬ 
ing  about  her  feet.  In  her  ecstasy  while  Elsie  is 
busy  at  her  back  she  nips  the  siding  of  the  barn. 
But  when  the  good  work  is  carried  to  her  shoulders 
and  neck,  she  kicks  backward  gently  with  little  soft 
strokes,  like  a  horse  in  a  trance.  Her  eye,  alive  to 
see  every  stick,  stump  and  stone  when  she  is  under 
the  saddle,  now  stares  vacantly.  She  lifts  one  hind 
foot  and  rubs  it  gently  against  the  gambrel  of  the 
other  leg,  which  is  new  to  me  in  horse  behavior.  On 
the  further  side,  Jock  is  taking  his  scraping  with 
little  snorts  of  pleasure  and  strange  bendings  to  in¬ 
dicate  his  wishes,  which  seem  to  be  that  the  curry¬ 
comb  shall  go  on  forever. 

A  large  white  hen  comes  running  past  the  corner 
of  the  barn.  Yes — the  hens  are  out.  Here  they  come 
for  their  annual  Spring  treat,  running  about  the 
front  lawn.  Each  is  singing  her  own  scratchy  little 
tune,  going  over  the  ground  for  what  Winter  has 
left.  Soon,  like  a  magnet  will  the  strawberry  bed 
draw  them,  and  they  will  appear  there  like  white 
stones  scattered  across  the  reddened  Winter  leaves. 
The  soil  is  very  soft  today,  and  the  roots  have  no 
grip,  so  what  now  will  happen  to  the  plants,  I  ask 
myself,  before  I  have  time  to  miss  the  horses  and 
hear  the  melody  of  the  whift'letrees  beating  against 
the  evener. 

“I  am  going  to  strike  out  a  few  furrows  where  the 
land  is  ready,”  explains  the  head  of  the  family. 
“Want  to  come  up  and  see  us  take  the  ground?”  He 
drives  Jock  and  Zada  forward,  and  the  plow  slips 
to  its  side,  riding  sidewise  along  the  ground.  The 


white  hens  stand  erect  listening,  then  run  fast  to 
catch  up,  for  the  earthworms  in  the  furrows  are  rare 
good  morsels. 

The  ground  is  all  about  us,  far  and  near.  Common 
sight  though  it  is,  from  horizon  to  horizon,  it  takes 
on  a  new  dignity  at  plowing  time,  like  the  ocean  does 
at  the  launching  of  a  new  ship. 

Elsie  and  Yi  are  watching  the  horses  as  their 
father  stops  and  lifts  the  plow  handles.  He  swings 
the  horses  sharply  to  the  left.  Later,  Elsie  will  re¬ 
cord  the  horses’  struggle  to  break  ground,  from 
memory,  with  pencil  and  paint,  but  Marcus  sees 
only  his  father  who  is  driving,  sees  the  point  tilt 
downward  and  disappear  with  the  flashing  plow¬ 
share.  As  the  horses  lean  forward,  up  comes  the 
good  brown  earth  in  a  long  straight  furrow.  The 
smell  of  the  earth  mingles  with  the  sound  of  the 
first  peepers  over  in  the  marsh,  and  then  we  all 
look  upward  to  see  what  darkens  the  sky.  The  first 
blackbirds  alighting  from  the  South  in  a  noisy 
swarm  on  the  apple  trees,  crossed  the  first  furrow. 
Spring  has  come.  May  the  harvest  be  fortunate. 

i.  u. 


Orchard  Talk  from  Nova  Scotia 

I  have  two  men  and  two  waxers  grafting  McIn¬ 
tosh  (Samuel  Fraser's  Red  Strain),  Cox  Orange  and 
Wageners  into  1,800  trees  of  Dudly,  set  a  rod  square 
on  very  light  but  deep  soil.  The  men  get  $2  a  day, 
and  the  young  fellows  $1.25  for  10  hours,  and  board 
themselves.  Current  wages  with  a  house  and  noth¬ 
ing  else  run  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  day,  all-year  en¬ 
gagement.  A  few  men  get  the  $1.50,  most  less. 

I  am  using,  as  I  have  for  five  or  six  years,  the 
paraffin  wax  without  any  rosin  or  other  mix.  This 
is  put  on  using  a  brush,  and  the  wax  is  melted  in  a 
gallon  varnish  tin,  which  has  a  round  hole  cut  in 
one  end  to  hold  a  tomato  can.  To  keep  the  tomato 
can  from  going  right  down,  I  pass  a  bit'  of  wire 
through  two  holes  punched  near  the  top  of  the  can. 
The  ends  of  the  wire  rest  on  top  of  gallon  can.  Two 
holes  punched  in  bottom,  a  small  short  lamp,  a  bail 
of  wire  to  hang  on  limb  right  near  the  grafter,  some 
insulating  paper  or  bag  wrapped  around  the  gallon 
pot,  and  there  you  are  all  ready.  Take  the  little 
outfit  right  up  in  the  tree.  The  paraffin  wax,  of 
course,  is  in  the  tomato  can. 

Nova  Scotia  Duchess  have  given  no  returns  for 
two  years,  and  we  are  grafting  them  into  Cox 
Orange,  the  famous  English  dessert  apple  which  is 
one  of  a  few  Nova  Scotian  high-class  apples.  I  have 
some  Red  Spy  but  Spy,  even  if  red,  still  is  subject  to 
limb  rub  and  wind  bruises.  Ohio  Red  Rome  is  ad¬ 
vocated  by  some — not  by  me.  Red  King  I  have 
grown,  but  find  it  too  short  a  keeper  and  I  don’t  like 
King  much  anyway.  The  Macoun,  which  has  fruited 
two  years  now,  seems  a  great  acquisition,  and  I  hope 
they  prove  large  enough.  The  color  of  Macoun  is 
even  better  than  that  of  our  McIntosh  and  that  is 
very  satisfactory.  Milton  is  another  fine  apple  but, 
as  with  Melba,  I  think  they  are  better  for  local 
sales  than  to  ship.  The  Medina,  Sweet  McIntosh 
and  Sweet  Delicious,  do  not  suit  our  conditions. 
Eai'ly  McIntosh  ripens  with  our  Gravenstein,  is  a 
fine  and  beautiful  apple,  sets  five  apples  to  each  blos¬ 
som  cluster  and  is  full  of  seeds.  I  wish  to  try  some 
to  pollinize  a  block  of  rather  sterile  Gravensteins. 

Oil  control  for  red  mite  has  now  been  tried  for 
four  or  five  years,  but  results  are  variable.  Reinfec¬ 
tion  from  outside  may  have  something  to  do  with 
bad  results.  On  my  farm  the  Bordeaux  with  red 
engine  oil  mitigated  a  bad  infestation  of  red  mite, 
but  the  Bordeaux  failed  to  control  scab.  I  suspect 
the  oil  lessens  the  fungicidal  value. 

My  pruning  this  year  has  been  small  cuts,  from 
that  right  down  to  actual  twig  pruning  on  Wagener 
trees,  which  seemed  to  need  a  stimulus.  I  used  10 
tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  last  year  with  six  tons  of 
acid  phosphate  and  two  tons  potash.  This  year  I'll 
have  to  be  contented  with  four  tons  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  three  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda.  We  will 
put  it  on  by  hand  under  the  circle  of  the  branches, 
and  not  all  over  the  whole  land,  johs  buchanan. 

Nova  Scotia. 


Strawberry  Culture 

Strawberries  do  well  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil 
that  is  reasonably  rich,  and  has  a  sufficient  amount 
of  organic  matter  in  it  to  keep  it  from  becoming 
hard  and  dry  during  the  Summer.  The  soil  is  the 
“pasture”  in  which  the  plants  feed  before  and  dur¬ 
ing  production,  and  what  the  plant  is,  as  far  as 
vigor,  health,  productiveness  and  growth  are  con¬ 
cerned.  depends  upon  the  kind  of  “pasture”  in 
which  it  feeds,  lives  and  grows.  It  is  like  the  pas¬ 
ture  for  a  dairy  cow— the  amount  of  milk  the  cow 
produces  depends  upon  the  pasture  in  which  she  is 
forced  to  feed.  If  the  pasture  consists  of  thistles 
and  ragweeds,  with  a  scant  amount  of  water  supply, 
the  cow  will  fall  down  in  her  milk  production.  Like¬ 
wise,  who  can  expect  the  highest  production  of  at¬ 
tractive.  marketable  berries  if  the  fruit  plant  is 
“fed"  on  poor  pasture — weeds,  grass,  hard-baked  soil, 
and  with  a  scant  amount  of  water  supply,  hardly 
enough  to  furnish  the  plant  with  the  necessary 
amount  for  its  maintenance.  Therefore,  the  soil 
should  have  due  consideration  in  growing  straw¬ 
berries. 

Any  sandy  loam,  clay  loam  or  a  gravel  soil  of 
any  kind  will  grow  good  strawberries.  In  fact,  they 
will  grow  on  any  kind  of  soil  in  which  farm  crops 
can  be  grown.  However,  the  soil  should  not  be  a 
wet  one,  in  which  the  water  will  stand  during  the 
Winter,  because  strawberries  will  not  thrive  on  a 
soil  where  they  have  “wet  feet.”  Select  a  soil  that 
will  grow  good  crops  of  potatoes,  oats,  corn,  toma¬ 
toes,  melons  and  the  like,  and  you  can  make  it  grow 
a  good  crop  of  strawberries. 

It  is  best  to  prepare  the  soil  in  the  early  Spring ; 
first  applying  a  liberal  coating  of  barnyard  manure, 
disking  it  well  into  the  soil,  if  possible,  before  plow¬ 
ing.  Save  about  one-third  of  the  manure  to  apply 
after  plowing  and  before  the  soil  is  prepared.  The 


preparation  consists  of  harrowing,  disking,  rolling 
and  getting  the  soil  in  a  firm,  well-prepared  condi¬ 
tion.  Then  the  strawberry  plants  should  be  set  out 
as  early  as  convenient.  They  should  be  set  at  least 
by  corn-planting  time. 

If  barnyard  manure  is  not  available,  get  a  well- 
balanced  fertilizer  containing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  4  to  0  per  cent  nitrogen,  12  to  10  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  5  to  7  per  cent  potash,  and  apply  it 
at  the  rate  of  100  to  1,100  lbs.  per  acre,  according 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  should  be  applied  after 
the  land  is  plowed,  so  that  it  will  become  well  mixed 
with  the  soil. 

For  commercial  purposes,  strawberry  plants 
should  be  set  about  18  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and 
the  rows  spaced  no  closer  than  three  feet  eight 
inches  apart ;  thus  requiring  about  8,000  plants  to 
set  an  acre.  If  the  everbearing  varieties  are  used, 
they  should  be  set  a  little  closer  together  in  the 
rows,  about  16  inches,  and  the  rows  spaced  only 
three  feet  apart,  because  they  do  not  make  as  many 
plants  during  their  Summer  growth  as  do  the 
Spring  varieties. 

The  leading  commercial  variety  for  an  early  berry 
today  is  Premier,  also  known  as  the  Howard  17. 
This  is  one  and  the  same  variety.  In  some  cases 
Premier  does  not  make  as  many  plants  as  other 
varieties,  and  growers  often  find  it  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  set  Premier  plants  a  little  closer  to¬ 
gether  in  the  row,  about  16  inches,  for  instance. 
This  assures  them  of  a  good  picking  row.  Premier 
plants,  if  set  out  reasonably  early  in  the  Spring,  in 
a  soil  that  has  a  good  fertilizer  in  it,  especially 
nitrogen,  will  make  a  quicker  growth  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  plants  than  they  will  if  set  later  in  a  soil 
not  as  rich  in  organic  nitrogen.  This  same  principle 
applies  to  the  everbearing  variety,  which,  as  a  rule, 
is  not  a  very  good  plant  producer,  unless  set  out 
reasonably  early  in  the  Spring,  in  a  soil  where  there 
is  a  liberal  amount  of  organic  nitrogen  at  their 
disposal  as  soon  as  growth  starts  in  the  Spring. 

If  the  grower  wishes  to  have  strawberries  over 
as  long  a  time  as  possible  in  the  Spring,  he  should 
arrange  to  set  out  not  only  an  early  variety  but  a 
mid-season  arid  a  late  variety.  Glen  Mary,  Gibson, 
Senator  Dunlap,  Beauty  and  Cooper  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  mid-season  varieties;  and  Gandy,  Big  Late, 
Pearl  and  Chesapeake  are  late-ripening  varieties. 
The  leading  everbearing  variety  is  the  Mastodon. 
By  setting  out  varieties  that  ripen  their  berries  at 
different  times,  the  grower  can  have  berries  over  a 
longer  length  of  time  in  the  Spring  than  if  he  were 
to  set  out  only  one  variety.  He  would  be  harvesting 
his  berries  over  a  longer  time  and  could  probably 
get  them  to  market  in  a  much  better  shape  than  if 
they  came  on  all  at  one  time.  b.  w.  keith. 

Michigan. 


Rome  Beauty  Apple  Trees  Shipped  to 
the  Far  West 

Seeing  article  about  a  shipment  of  30,000  apple 
trees  from  New  Jersey  to  California  in  1849,  reminded 
me  of  a  shipment  of  Rome  Beauty  trees  from  this 
section  about  that  time  or  soon  afterward  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  original  Rome  Beautv  was 
set  out  in  the  Spring  of  1817  just  above  Proctor- 
ville  by  Alanson  Gillette,  son  of  Joel  Gillette,  who 
brought  a  lot  of  fruit  trees  from  the  General  Rufus 
Putnam  nursery,  near  Marietta,  when  he  moved 
from  there  to  Lawrence  County  in  the  Fall  of  1816. 
In  the  lot  was  a  seedling  sprout  which  the  father 
called  a  “democrat,”  thinking  it  no  good,  and  tossed 
it  to  his  son,  telling  him  he  could  have  that.  When 
it  began  to  bear  fruit  it  was  so  nice  that  it  was 
named  for  Rome  township.  People  began  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  variety  about  1822  and  Capt.  Horatio  N. 
Gillette  probably  grew  more  trees  for  sale  in  the 
early  days  than  any  other  nursery  and  scattered 
them  more  widely.  His  son.  Preston  Gillette,  got 
the  western  fever  when  gold  was  found  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  conceiving,  the  idea  that  apples  should 
grow  in  the  West  a  shipment  was  sent.  It  was  put 
on  a  steamboat  here  and  went  down  the  Ohio  River 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  down  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  there  taken  on  a  steamship  down  the  east 
coast  of  South  America  and  back  up  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  likely  to  Oregon,  for  he  made  his  home 
in  Portland  in  later  years.  My  grandmother  wTas  a 
sister  to  Alanson  Gillette  and  my  mother  corre¬ 
sponded  with  Preston,  a  distant  cousin,  occasionally 
through  life.  I  have  heard  her  tell  about  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  trees,  and  that  is  the  way  the  Rome  got  a 
start  in  the  Northwest. 

A  hundred  years  after  the  original  tree  was 
planted,  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society, 
through  its  secretary,  R.  B.  Cruickshanlc,  picked  out 
a  granite  boulder  in  the  glacial  drift  toward  Cen¬ 
tral  Ohio  and  had  it  placed  on  the  Lawrence  County 
Fair  grounds  just  above  Proc-torville,  with  a  bronze 
tablet  on  it  as  a  memorial  to  the  Rome  Beauty  and 
its  early  disseminators  with  the  names  of  a  few  of 
the  most  noted  men  to  introduce  it.  and  as  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  society.  The  reason  it  was  placed  on 
the  fair  grounds  was  that  it  would  likely  be  more  en¬ 
during  and  less  likely  to  be  endangered.  The 
ground  where  the  original  tree  grew  caved  into  the 
Ohio  River  in  time  of  a  flood,  as  it  stood  close  to 
the  river  bank,  a  few  years  before  the  Civil  War. 

Lawrence  County,  Ohio.  u.  t.  cox. 


Rose  Notes 

During  the  Winter  we  noticed  one  especially  hand¬ 
some  rose  among  the  cut  flowers  offered  by  florists; 
this  was  Joanna  Hill,  deep  yellow  shading  to  orange', 
with  long  pointed  buds  and  heavy  foliage.  We  found 
the  cut  flowers  fragrant  and  lasting.  This  rose  is 
listed  as  an  excellent  Hybrid  Tea  for  bedding,  so  we 
are  about  to  try  it.  We  have  a  great  liking  for  the 
yellow  shades  in  roses,  though  our  hot  Summer  sun 
is  very  likely  to  bleach  them. 

Souvenir  de  Claudius  Pernet,  sunflower  yellow,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  handsome  in  the  bud,  disappointed  us 
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SPECIAL  APRIL  BARGAINS 

—  in  — 

TOWNSEND’S 

HIGH  GRADE 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  Prepay  Postage  and  Express  and  Give  Extra 
Plants  on  All  Orders. 

Order  Direct  From  This  Adv. 

100  250  1,000  5,000  10,000 

Premier,  or  Aberdeen.. $  .90  $1.75  $4.50  $20.00  $37.50 

Big  Joe,  or  Lupton . 90  1.75  4.50  20.00  37.50 

Aroma,  or  Blakemore..  .80  1.60  3.50  15.00  27.50 

Chesapeake,  or  Ford...  1.00  2.00  5.50  25.00  47.50 

Gandy,  or  Wm.  Belt...  .90  1.75  4.50  20.00  37.50 

MASTODON  Everbearing  1.50  3.00  8.00  37.50  70.00 

$1.00  to  $5.00  worth  of  Howard’s  •'Supreme”  and 
Jupiter  plants  The  Worlds  Best  Strawberries,  sent 
with  every  order,  of  $5.00  or  More.  We  will  give 
1,000,000  of  these  plants  in  order  to  introduce  them 
in  to  as  many  Gardens  as  possible  This  season. 
Don’t  fail  to  get  some  of  these  plants  this  season. 
Send  order  Direct  from  this  Adv. — 

Inclose  remittance  and  make  all  orders  payable  to 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Md. 
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Box  5, 

SALISBURY, 

MD. 

STRAWBERRY 

DDDCITC  Assured  with  our  cer- 
rnUrl  1 0  tified  Strong  healthy, 
well  rooted,  fresh  dug,  Blants  at 
these  bargain  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment,  or¬ 
der  direct,  or  write  for  free  catalog. 

PR  EM  I  EH 

Blakemore  . 

Aberdeen  or  Cooper  . . 

Sen.  Dunlap  or  Aroma 

BIG  JOE  or  Wm.  Belt 

Lupton  or  Gandy . 25 

CHESAPEAKE  . 30 

Champion  E.  B.  . 

MASTODON  E.  B. 

RAYNER  BROS.,  _ 

Luscious  Strawberries 

FROM  YOUR  OWN  GARDEN 

Set  plants  NOW.  We  will  send  you 

60  Premier  Best  Early 
60  Big  Joe  Best  Midseason 
60  Chesapeake  Best  Late 
60  Mastodon  Best  Everbearer 

All  for  $2.50  postpaid.  25  plants 
of  each  $1.50  or  100  of  each  $1.00, 
all  postpaid.  Berry-Book  Free. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  So.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry  Varieties— Premier,  Success,  Wm.  Belt, 
Blakemore,  Howard  17,  Big  Joe,  Aroma,  Lupton,  Gandy, 
Chesapeake,  also  Mastodon  and  Progressive  everbearing. 
100  Prepaid,  larger  lots  collect  c''f'n 

The  Summer  varieties . . 

Mastodon  &  Progressive  E.  B.  1.35 

Cabbage  plants . 50 

Beets.  Lettuce  &  B.  Sprouts. 

Cauliflower .  _ 

Tomato  &  Pepper . 85 

Sweet  Potato  &  Celery . 60 

Plant  list  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  them.  Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants.  Fruit  Trees  including:  all 
the  new  and  better  varieties.  Asparagus 
and  Rhubarb.  Shade  trees,  shrubbery, 
evergreens,  rhododendrons  and  roses  in 
great  assortment.  Everything  at  great¬ 
ly  reduced  prices.  Catalog  now  ready 
for  spring.  It’s  free. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  Y  Princess  Anne,  Md. 
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Just  the  money-maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown— 

Plante  Carefully  packed:  $1.00— 

MrawDcrry  riants  io»,  $3. 50-500,  $7.00-1000. 

Postage  paid.  ,Tas.  M.  Britton  Cliepacliet,  R.  I. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

16  leading  varieties— Premier,  Big  Joe,  $3  per  1000  in  10,000 
lots;  $3.50  in  5,000;  $4.00  1,000  plants.  100%  satisfaction 
to  you  from  a  National  known  Co.,  without  a  complaint. 
Catalogue  free.  II.  D.  Richardson  &  Sons  -  Willards,  Md. 

Strawberries  That  Grow 

Plant  our  hardy  Northern  grown  plants— none  better. 
We  specialize  in  PREMIER  and  MASTODON— buy  direct. 
Premiers,  S3.26  per  1U0O.  Mastodon,  S7.86  per  1000. 

Catalog  free.  Write  list  of  wants  for  prices. 
Grand  Mere  Nursery  -  Baroda,  Michigan 

EXTRA  CHOICE  CERTIFIED  PLAINTS:  Premier 
Strawberry,  $3.25  per  1,000;  Dunlaps,  $2.25  per  1,000, 
5,000 — $13.75,  10,000 — $25;  Washington,  $5  per  1,000; 
Chief  Bed  ltaspberry,  $5  per  100;  Cumberland  Black 
Raspberry,  $10  per  1,000.  Free  list.  Write,  let’s  get 
acquainted.  M.  H.  WILKINSON,  Allegan,  Mich. 

guaranteed  to  please 
or  money  refunded. 
You  are  the  judge. 
Big  Joe,  Wm.  Belt,  Dunlap,  Aroma,  Lupton,  Big  Late, 
Premier,  Cooper,  Bubach,  Nic-Ohmer,  $3.60  per  M. 
Mastodon,  $6.00  per  M.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  or 
write  for  price  list.  E.  W.  JOHNSON,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Premier,  Mission¬ 
ary, Big  Joe,  Lup¬ 
ton  late  and 
Gandy  at  $2.60  a  thousand.  Cleaned  and  packed  at 
my  farm.  J.  HANDY  LYNCH,  Ellendale,  Delaware. 

POST 
PAID 


Strawberry  Plants 


Strawberry  Plants 
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SPECIAL  OFFER!!!  Best  Home  Var  $ 
TRAWBERRY  PLANTS— 150 

Senator  Dunlap— 150  Warfield. 

BANGOR  NURSERY  -  Bangor,  Michigan 


MACTnnnil  EVERBEARING  strawberry  plants 

IllHOlUUUIl  $1.25  per  100.  S8. OO  per  1000. 


BASIL  PERRY 


Route  6 


GEORGETOWN,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— All  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants.  Cat.  free.  H.  II.  BENMNO,  Clyde,  N.  ¥. 


N 


EW  Blakemore  Strawberry  Plants 
$3.00—1000.  ROBERT  SMITH 


-New  ground  raised 

-  Naasaw&dox,  Va. 


Raspberries  Are  Profitable  ! 

If  you  start  with  Disease  Free  Plants.  Let  us  prove 
their  value  in  our  new  booklet,  giving  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  and  reduced  prices. 

The  OHIO  SMALL  FRUIT  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
Box  C,  New  Milford,  Ohio  _ 

CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PUNTS 

Latham,  Chief,  Viking,  Herbert,  Cuthbert,  St.  Regis, 
Columbian  and  Plum  Farmer.  Strawberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  etc. 
All  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List  free. 

BERT  BAKER  -  -  Hoosiek  Falls,  N.  Y. 


“Blue 

Ribbon” 


RASPBERRY 


World’s  Largest  Black  Cap 

New,  early,  fruit  twice  usual  size.  Enormously  pro¬ 
ductive.  Hardy.  Strong  tips.  $1  for  five;  $2  for 
dozen  post-paid.  Send  for  Catalog  FREE.  49th  year. 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES,  Box  251,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


Foil  8AI.E— Certified  disease  free  Black  Raspberry 
Sets.  ERNEST  LARKIN  -  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


8 


Prize  DflCCC  *965 

Winning  hUOLU  fc, 

with  rate,  new 


Insured 

Delivery 


HOLLYWOOD  FREE 

A  truly  superb  Collection  containing  many  of 
the  choicest,  rarest  and  most  recent  Everblooming 
Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  listed  by  leading  nurserymen 
at  $1  to  $2  each.  ROSLYN,  new,  golden  yellow; 
TALISMAN,  new,  blended  apricot  and  gold; 
MARY  PICKFORD,  light  yellow;  JOANNA  HILL, 
new,  deep  yellow;  E.  G.  HILL,  new  dazzling 
scarlet;  ROSE  HILL,  new.  dark  pink;  ANNIE 
LAURIE,  flesh-pink;  PREMIER  SUPREME,  deep 
rose-pink. 

HOLLYWOOD,  included  FREE  with  these  eight, 
is  a  new  dark  rose-red  heauty,  highly  fragrant. 
Regularly  quoted  at  $2  each. 

Strong  2-Yr.  Plants,  Guaranteed  To  Bloom 

Will  bloom  a  few  weeks  after  planting  and 
continue  until  frost. 

Send  $2.65  today;  we  will  ship  all  eight  Roses, 
together  with  the  Hollywood  FREE,  nine  in  all, 
postpaid  insured  delivery.  Immediate  shipment 
or  on  date  wanted.  “Rose  Lovers’  Guide,"  prac¬ 
tical  garden  manual,  sent  FREE  with  every  order. 

Illustrated  Catalog  FREE  on  request 
HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED 

Reynolds’  Farms  South  Norwalk,  Conn.  I 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  187  exquisite  varieties  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  ilius- 
i rations.  It's  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  RAINBOW  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named 
varieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


12  Wonderful  Gladiolus 

from  France  and  Holland,  only  25c 

Gorgeous  colors.  No  two  alike.  Plump,  vigorous, 
blooming  size  bulbs.  Reds,  pinks,  whites,  salmons 
and  lavenders.  Also  our  catalog  describing  1,000 
varieties  of  Peonies,  Irises  and  Gladiolus.  A  package 
of  rare  Lily  Seed  from  China  included  with  every 
order.  We  pay  the  postage.  This  is  tile  best  offer 
ever  made  to  lovers  of  flowers.  INDIAN  SPRING 
FARMS,  Inc.,  Box  R,  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


1  ill)  It  RUIRQ  mixed’  g"ar'  t0  bI° 

v  V  VP  HULKS  Lott’s  Pansy  tiardens.Frenchtown, 


owing  no  doubt  to  the  prolonged  heat, 
which  was  hard  on  all  roses.  We  added 
some  more  plants  this  year,  and  will  give 
it  special  care.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
and  we  have  had  good  reports  of  its  be¬ 
havior  as  a  bedder. 

So  far  we  have  not  grown  Talisman, 
but  have  planted  it  this  Spring.  Its  com¬ 
bination  of  gold,  apricot,  yellow  and  old 
rose  is  most  gorgeous,  the  growth  is 
vigorous,  and  it  blooms  freely,  so  we  hope 
it  will  respond  to  our  care. 

Impress,  an  English  rose  introduced  in 
3929,  is  included  in  our  selection;  we 
have  not  seen  it,  but  will  plant  it  for  its 
unusual  color  combination,  cardinal  red 
shaded  orange  in  bud,  opening  to  salmon 
pink  suffused  with  gold.  It  is  said  to  he 
vigorous  and  free-blooming. 

J.  C.  Thornton,  an  English  rose  of 
1920,  is  selected  to  add  to  the  darker  col¬ 
ors  ;  it  is  vivid  crimson,  said  to  be  strong 
and  vigorous.  Our  previous  choice  in 
crimson  was  the  old  familiar  Gruss  an 
Teplitz  and  the  later  Sir  David  Davis, 
which  has  done  exceptionally  well  for  us. 

Monarch,  an  English  rose  of  1926,  is 
selected  for  a  silvery  pink ;  the  flowers 
are  large,  double  and  high-centered. 

Two  German  roses  of  1928  introduction 
round  out  our  Spring  selection.  Schwa- 
benland  is  described  as  a  luminous  rich 
pink,  the  flowers  of  very  large  size  and 
distinctive  formation ;  the  plant  very  ro¬ 
bust  and  vigorous.  Yaterland  is  a  dark- 
flowered  sort,  described  as  being  deeper 
and  richer  than  the  old  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  which  looks 
like  blackish  crimson  velvet.  Yaterland 
is  described  as  velvety  scarlet  maroon ; 
the  plant  very  robust.  We  hope  it  will 
be  kind  to  us,  for  it  will  add  a  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  hue  to  the  Hybrid  Teas. 

One  of  the  1932  roses  we  admired  at 
the  New  York  Flower  Show  was  Olym¬ 
piad,  a  rich  glowing  cerise  shaded  with 
flame  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  It  was 
introduced  in  France  as  Mine.  Raymond 
Gaujard.  This  was  originated  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  French  rosarian  Pernet-Ducher,  but 
did  not  bloom  until  after  his  death  in 
1929.  E.  T.  B. 


1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs  mixed  colors 

Sent  prepaid  for  $1  .OO.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg,  N  Y. 


Asparagus  Roots 

Mary,  JIartlia  and  Pedigreed  Washington,  1-yr. 
Postage  paid  per  100,  $1.00.  Charges  collect  per 
1.000 — $5.00:  2-yr.  Postage  paid  per  100,  $1.25. 
Charges  collect  per  1,000 — $7.00.  Rhubarb  Roots, 
2-yr.  Transplanted  Postpaid  per  dozen  $1.00. 
Charges  collect  per  100,  $5.00. 

H.  AUSTIN  FELTON,  DEL. 


PLANTS 


postpaid;  25c  per  lot  (5  lots  $1.00) 
6  Big  Pansies,  no  2  alike;  7  Eng. 
Daisies  in  bloom,  3  Carnation,  4 
Columbine,  3  Coreopsis,  6  Coleus,  2 
Delphinium,  4  Dianthus,  3  Gailardia,  4  Myosotis,  2 
Pyrethrum,  5  Petunia.  4  S.  Daisy,  6  Snapdragon,  7 
S.  Wm,  6  Hybrid  Verbenia,  4  Vinca,  18  Asparagus, 
20  Cabbage,  18  C’flower,  20  Lettuce,  20  Toma,  Cab, 
Toma  &  Strawberry  500,  $3.00;  1000  $5.50,  Prepaid. 
Get  our  book  on  roses,  rockery  pits,  fruit  &  shade 
trees,  etc. 


GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  SMOKETOWN,  PA. 


Spring  Grown  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

now  ready  for  Prompt  Shipment,  Early  Jersey,  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Copenhagen  Market  and 
Danish  Baldhead  grown  in  open  field  from  certified 
Seed.  One  Dollar  per  thousand.  $4.50  for  5.000,  cnarges 
collect.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower,  $3.00  per  thou¬ 
sand,  charges  collect.  Booking  orders  for  Field  Grown 
Tomato  Plants.  Ask  for  price  on  large  quantities. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


Tomato  Plants 


Tough,  hardy,  field 
grown,  eight  inch 
plants,  well  rooted, 
hand  selected  and  carefully  packed  in  damp  moss. 
Greater  Baltimore,  Marglobe  and  Bonnie  Best.  By  express 
$1.50  per  1000,  any  quantity.  Prompt  shipments  and  first 
class  plants  guaranteed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD.  Tiflon,  Ga. 


FROSTPROOF 

CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

.411  varieties— $  1  .OO  thousand.  Tomato  and  Improved 
Certified  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants— $1.50  thousand. 
Peppers — $2.00  thou.  Coleman  Plant  Farms,  Tilton,  Ga. 


Tomato  Plants 


Open  field  grown  from  certified 
seed— Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best, 
Baltimore,  J.  T.D.,  500 — 75c;  1000 
— $1.00.  Ruby  King,  California  Wonder  Pepper  Plants. 
500— $1.25:  1000— $2.00.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  COMPANY,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


MARKET  GARDENERS 

"Write  for  our  wholesale  price  list — Cabbage, 
Onions,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Tomatoes.  Peppers,  Egg- 
Plant.  Celery,  Cauliflower.  Quality  plants  at 
new  lower  prices.  Good  condition,  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  VICKERY  PLANT  CO.,  Ennis,  Texas. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

The  Old  Original  Carman  No.  3 
Green  Mountains. 

Write  today  for  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Potatoes 


White  —  Smooth  Hu  ruin 

bigyielders,  tuber  unit  strain 

RATH  BROS.  Pittsford,  N.Y. 


COOK’S  C0OJ  Point aoc  Rural  Russets,  Irish 
ERTIFIKD  iJCcU  ruiaiuus  Cobblers.  Better  than 
ever.  Safe  arrival  guar.  Irving  F.  Cook,  Mnnnsville,  N.  Y. 


HILL  SELECTED  Golden  Bantam  Varieties,  Country 

Cf\  B*  I\l  Gentleman,  Whipples  Yellow,  Early 
S%  AM  and  Late  Evergreen,  Sweepstake, 

QUALITY  FARMS  PITTSFORD,  N.  Y. 


Quiaat  P/irn  Cocrl  Golden  Gem,  Whipple’s  Yellow, 
dWccl  VUlll  wCGll  Burpee.  This  seed  of  highest 
quality  at  reasonable  prices.  I  grow  seed  corn  on  con. 
tract.  Write  for  prices.  DONALD  COON,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


FROST-DISEASE  proof  cabbage  plants,  six  leading 
varieties.  $1.50-1000:  500-$l.00,  prepaid.  $1.00-1000, 
express.  Tomato,  Celery.  Beet,  Broccoli,  Pepper, 
Lettuce,  Potato,  May- June  delivery  prices  on  request. 

Maple  Grove  Farms,  Franklin,  Va. 


CABBAGE,  Tomato  plants,  dozen  leading  varieties. 

Open  field  grown  hardy  disease  proof,  500-$  1.25; 
1 000- $  1 .75,  prepaid.  Express  $1.25-1000.  Peppers, 
Celery,  Egg,  Potato  plants,  May-June  Delivery  prices 
on  request.  J.  T.  Councill  &.  Sons,  Franklin,  Va. 


ROCK  GARDEN  PLANTS 

18  kinds  hardy  dwarfs  $3.00.  Sedum  (Stonecrop)  20 
kinds  $4.50.  Sempervivum  (Hen-and-chicks)  14  kinds 
$3.00.  Labeled.  All  $10.00.  List  free. 

FRED  STRECKER,  508  St.  Paul  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Methods  and  Progress  in 
Vegetable  Improvement 

Part  II. 

The  principle  of  inbreeding  to  eliminate 
undesired  characters,  which  has  given 
such  valuable  and  interesting  results  with 
corn,  has  been  applied  to  other  crops  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  success,  particu¬ 
larly  with  respect  to  squashes.  For  a 
number  of  years  Dr.  M.  B.  Cummings  and 
his  associates  at  the  Vermont  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  have  been 
working  on  the  Hubbard  squash.  As  a 
result  of  their  work  of  inbreedidng  and 
selection  they  have  developed  a  low  and 
a  high  yielding  strain.  The  difference  in 
yield  between  the  two  strains  ranges  from 
26  to  102  per  cent.  It  was  also  found 
that  quality  is  a  heritable  character. 
Thus  one  strain  was  developed  which 
produced  only  2 Yj  per  cent  of  poor  fruit 
while  another  produced  58  per  cent  of 
fruit  which  was  unmarketable.  The 
superior  strain  is  now  being  produced 
commercially  by  a  prominent  seed  grower. 

Somewhat  similar  work  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  at  the  Minnesota  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  by  J.  W.  Bushnell, 
and  at  Iowa  by  Prof.  A.  T.  Erwin  and  liis 
associates.  At  Minnesota  the  work  was 
conducted  with  the  Hubbard  variety.  In- 
breeding  was  practiced.  From  a  single 
strain  29  different  types  were  ultimately 
obtained.  One  strain  was  developed  which 
produced  very  small  fruits,  the  average 
weight  of  which  was  2.4  lbs.  It  was  found 
to  meet,  the  needs  of  the  present  social 
tendency  of  small  families  and  equally 
restricted  living  quarters,  and  was  named 
Kitchenette  Hubbard.  It  is  now  being 
sold  by  various  seedsmen. 

The  work  at  Iowa  was  conducted  with 
a  small  Danish  variety  which  combined 
Winter  quality  with  Summer  earliness. 
The  vines  are  trailing  and  the  fruits  are 
acorn-shaped,  fine-grained,  good  flavor 
and  especially  delicious  when  baked.  It  is 
called  a  squash  but  is  really  a  pumpkin. 
The  variety  was  once  distributed  under 
the  name  of  Table  Queen.  After  it  had 
been  improved  by  inbreeding  it  was  given 
the  name  Des  Moines,  which  is  now  the 
generally  accepted  one.  In  a  test  of 
inbred  and  commercial  strains  the  inbred 
lines  produced  an  average  of  30.27  lbs. 
of  mature  fruit  to  the  plant,  while  the 
commercial  averaged  17.57  lbs.  to  the 
plant.  Furthermore  the  fruits  of  the  in- 
bred  line  were  more  uniform  than  those 
of  the  other. 

Crookneck  squashes  have  been  grown 
for  generations.  The  somewhat  doubtful 
compliment  “As  crooked  as  a  cow-horn 
squash”  has  long  been  applied  to  charac¬ 
terize  an  individual  whose  activities  have 
not  been  in  accord  with  the  tenets  of 
respectable  society.  Now  some  other 
epithet  must  be  chosen  if  the  simile  is  to 
carry  weight  since  the  “crooked”  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  delectable  vegetable  has  been 
eliminated,  not  by  a  major  surgical 
operation,  hut  by  the  application  of 
modern  genetic  principles.  As  a  result  we 
have  individual  fruits  which  are  no  longer 
the  bane  of  the  person  who  attempts  to 
pack  them  in  barrels  for  shipping,  with 
the  frequent  accompaniment  of  many 
“broken  necks.”  Instead  we  have  a  pro¬ 
duct  where  each  individual  nests  serenely 
beside  its  fellow,  and  thus  arrives  at  its 
destination,  not  broken  and  decayed,  but 
in  a  condition  which  is  a  joy  to  both  the 
producer  and  the  consumer. 

The  forcing  of  cucumbers  under  glass 


is  an  important  industry  in  some  sections 
but  a  necessary  factor  in  successful  erop 
production  with  most  of  the  varieties 
usually  grown  is  some  means  of  effect  in  a 
pollination.  Various  methods  have  been 
practiced,  of  which  the  use  of  bees  is 
generally  considered  the  best.  It  some¬ 
times  happens,  however,  that  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  maintaining  the  bees  in  a 
healthy  condition,  and  to  that  extent  the 
crop  is  a  failure.  Some  varieties  of 
cucumber,  however,  produce  fruit  without 
the  need  of  pollination,  and  are  what  is 
called  parthenocarpic.  This  is  true  of 
some  of  the  English  forcing  varieties.  Un 
fortunately,  however,  varieties  have  not 
been  generally  accepted  by  the  American 
markets,  and  hence  are  of  little  im¬ 
portance  to  us. 

From  what  has  been  stated  previously 
concerning  the  constitution  of  living 
organisms  it  will  be  seen  that  it  should 
be  possible  to  utilize  the  desired  character 
of  an  individual  without  also  taking  the 
undesired  ones.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the 
English  forcing  cucumber  the  ability  to 
set  fruit  without  pollinating  is  of  poten¬ 
tial  value.  The  problem  for  the  plant 
breeder  was  to  combine  this  with  other 
desirable  characters  of  our  domestic 
varieties,  and  thus  produce  one  which 
meets  our  particular  needs.  This  lias  been 
done  by  L.  It.  Hawthorn  and  Richard 
Wellington  at  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva.  A  cross 
was  made  of  Arlington  White  Spine  and 
Richford  Market.  The  latter  is  a  par- 
thenoearpie  English  variety.  From  the 
cross  has  resulted  a  type  somewhat  inter¬ 
mediate  in  size  and  shape  which  sets 
fruit  without  artificial  pollination,  and 
which  is  quite  well  suited  to  our  markets. 
It  yields  well  and  is  without  seeds,  and 
is  of  high  quality.  By  hand-pollination 
specimens  may  be  produced  with  seeds  and 
thus  the  variety  is  continued.  In  one  test 
this  “seedless”  encumber  sold  at  2% 
times  the  price  received  for  the  usual 
varieties,  and  it  was  difficult  to  supply 
the  demand.  The  variety  has  been  named 
Geneva. 

Tomatoes  have  long  been  a  favorite 
material  for  the  plant  breeder  and'  the 
many  superior  varieties  we  now  have  are 
splendid  evidence  of  his  success.  The 
story  of  the  development  of  the  tomato 
reads  like  a  romance.  Its  rise  from  an 
obscure  ornamental  of  the  garden  to  a 
staple  food  product  representing  a  value 
of  nearly  fifty  million  dollars  annually 
within  approximately  one  hundred  years, 
is  a  worthy  achievement  of  modern  agri- 
cuture.  In  the  past  the  selection  and  in¬ 
troduction  of  chance  seedlings  has  been 
the  source  of  the  most  important  varieties. 
More  recently  modern  methods  of  cross¬ 
ing  have  been  practiced  and  the  results 
have  been  far-reaching.  Perhaps  the  most 
outstanding  illustration  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  variety  Marglobe  by  the  late 
F.  J.  Pritchard  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agricuture. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  various 
diseases  are  a  limiting  factor  in  the  profit¬ 
able  production  of  the  crop.  The  use  of 
fungicides  has.  not  always  been  effective, 
and  at  best  it  is  a  costly  means  of  control. 
In  searching  for  varieties  which  might  be 
resistant  to  some  of  the  more  important 
tomato  diseases,  a  variety  named  Marvel, 
was-  found  to  possess  high  resistance,  but 
was  lacking  in  some  other  desired  charac¬ 
ters.  The  variety  Globe  has  long  been 
popular  in  many  parts  of  the  South.  It 
is  quite  resistant  to  fusarium  wilt,  but 
very  susceptible  to  nailhead  rust,  a 
disease  which  causes  a  loss  of  between 
two  and  three  millions  of  dollars  annually 
in  Florida  alone.  Mr.  Pritchard  crossed 
these  two  varieties  and1  from  the  result 
developed  a  variety  which  he  named 
Marglobe.  It  is  highly  resistant  to  both 
fusarium  wilt  and  to  nailhead  rust,  and 
it  is  of  good  quality  and  yields  well.  It 
is  grown  in  every  State  of  the  Union  and 
doubtless  is  the  most  popular  of  all 
varieties. 

While  Marglobe  is  a  splendid  variety 
for  field  culture  it  does  not  pollinate  well 
under  glass,  and  hence  is  not  satisfactory 
for  forcing.  Since,  under  some  conditions, 
fusarium  wilt  is  present  in  greenhouse 
soils,  the  production  of  a  variety  which  is 
resistant  to  the  disease  and  at  the  same 
time  suitable  for  this  kind  of  culture  is 
much  desired.  In  order  to  meet  this  need 
work  was  begun  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Huelsen 
and  Dr.  M.  C.  Gillis  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  1926.  They  made  a  preliminary 
test  of  a  number  of  varieties  and  finally 
decided  to  use  Louisiana  Pink,  Marglobe 
and  Grand  Rapids  Forcing  as  parents  for 
the  various  crosses.  The  first  of  these  has 
a  colorless  epidermis  which  gives  the 
fruit  a  general  pink  color,  while  the  other 
varieties  have  fruit  which  is  classed  as 
red.  The  cross  of  Louisiania  Pink  and 
Grand  Rapids  Forcing  gave  a  variety 
which  has  segregated  pure  for  the  pink 
fruit  and  another  which  is  pure  for  the 
red  fruit.  The  former  has  been  named 
Blair  Forcing  and  the  latter  Lloyd  Forc¬ 
ing,  in  honor  of  the  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Horticulture  and  Vegetable 
Gardening  respectively.  Both  pollinate 
quite  freely,  produce  fruits  of  desirable 
size  and  shape  and  are  highly  resistant  to 
the  fusarium  wilt.  They  are  worthy 
additions  to  the  presnt  list  of  varieties 
for  forcing,  and  represent  another  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  successful  application  of 
science  to  the  interests  of  agriculture. 

It  has  doubtless  been  observed  that 
much  of  the  recent  plant  improvement  has 
been  done  at  institutions  which  are 
supported  by  public  funds.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  since  the  work  usually  con¬ 
sumes  considerable  time,  may  be  expen- 
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sive,  and  frequently  requires  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  highly-trained  specialists.  When 
completed  it  is  of  benefit  to  the  public  at 
large,  and  many  profit  either  directly  or 
indirectly  from  it.  However,  most  public 
institutions  consider  that  once  having 
produced  an  improved  type  of  plant 
further  propagation  and  distribution 
should  be  delegated  to  others,  since  it  is 
not  the  province  of  these  institutions  to 
enter  the  field  of  seed  production  and  thus 
compete  with  legitimate  private  business. 
Sometimes  an  institution  may  contiune 
to  produce  stock  seed  and  direct  its  sub¬ 
sequent  multiplication,  but  this  is  for  the 
common  good  in  maintaining  a  superior 
article. 

The  maintaining  and  production  of 
these  superior  strains  usually  requires 
particular  care  and  attention,  hence  the 
seeds  are  sold  at  a  price  somewhat  above 
that  usually  charged  for  the  ordinary 
strains.  This  slight  increase  in  price 
should  not  be  a  deterrent  to  the  general 
use  of  these  superior  varieties.  There  is 
probably  no  one  thing  which  the  grower 
purchases  which  will  give  so  large  net 
return  as  will  the  small  increase  in  price 
he  pays  for  superior  seeds.  It  takes  the 
same  season,  labor  and  attention  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  poor  crop  as  it  does  a  good  one, 
but  the  ultimate  result  may  be  beyond 
comparison.  Insist  on  securing  high-grade 
seeds.  Show  a  willingness  to  pay  what 
they  are  worth.  Co-operate  with  your 
seedsman  in  his  efforts  to  provide  you 
with  a  superior  product.  Your  prosperity 
is  his  and  his  is  yours.  c.  E.  myers. 

Pennsylvania  State  College 


The  Annual  School  Meeting 

[This  stirring  message  comes  from  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  It  is  something 
to  read,  think  about  and  act  ou.J 

Tuesday  evening,  May  3,  is  the  time  set 
by  law  when  the  annual  school  meeting 
must  be  held  in  the  remaining  common 
school  districts  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
This  will  be  the  most  important  com¬ 
munity  business  meeting  throughout  the 
whole  year.  Every  qualified  voter  who 
possibly  can  do  so  should  attend. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  report  of 
the  trustee.  He  or  she  can  explain  every 
detail  of  expense  connected  with  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  school.  One-teacher  dis¬ 
tricts  that  have  planned  properly  should 
not  be  required  next  year  to  raise  more 
than  a  four-mil'l  tax  on  State  valuation, 
except  for  major  capital  outlay  and  the 
transportation  of  academic  pupils  which 
in  many  cases  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

After  the  trustee’s  report  you  will  be 
faced  with  the  question :  ‘‘What  of  the 
future  of  the  school?” 

Under  compulsory  consolidation  laws 
nearly  1,500  common  school  districts  have 
been  annexed  to  137  villages  during  the 
recent  past.  The  plan  and  policy  of  the 
education  authorities  appears  to  be  com¬ 
plete  State-wide  centralization.  What 
chance  for  continued  independence  has 
your  school?  The  present  law  provides: 

1.  — “Any  district  superintendent  by  or¬ 
der  may  dissolve  one  or  more  districts 
and  may  from  such  territory  form  a  new 
district.”  (Sec.  128  in  part.) 

2.  — “The  Commissioner  of  Education 
is  authorized  and  empowered  to  lay  out 
in  this  State  in  any  territory  exclusive 
of  a  city  school  districts  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  for  the  attendance  of  scholars  and 
of  suitable  size  for  the  establishment  of 
central  schools  to  give  instruction  usual¬ 
ly  given  in  the  common  schools.”  (Article 
b-B  in  part.) 

These  laws  provide  that  the  district 
superintendent  has  absolute  power  to  con¬ 
solidate  your  school  district  against  the 
wishes  of  100  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants 
affected  while  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  complete  power  to  centralize 
your  school  district  even  though  every  in¬ 
habitant  should  be  opposed. 

N.  Y.  State  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society,  Inc.,  believes  that : 

Ko  common  school  district  should  he 
consolidated  or  centralized  except  hy  a 
majority  vote  in  favor  thereof  in  the  dis¬ 
trict. 

This  organization  has  prepared  home 
rule  bills  and  has  secured  their  introduc¬ 
tion  in  each  session  of  the  Legislature 
since  1924.  This  Winter,  for  the  first 
time,  the  most  important  bill  was  re¬ 
ported  out  of  committee  by  a  7  to  4  vote 
and  we  believe  would  have  been  passed 
to  the  Governor  had  it  not  been  mis¬ 
handled  by  a  floor  boss. 

If  you  are  in  favor  of  home  rule  then 
you  are  at  once  in  sympathy  with  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society.  And 
if  you  are  in  sympathy  with  this  organi¬ 
zation  surely  you  will  want  to  be  affili¬ 
ated  with  it.  Organized  pressure  on  the 
Legislature  is  the  only  way  of  obtaining 
a  home  rule  law.  Last  Winter  many 
thousands  of  telegrams  were  sent  to  the 
Legislature  against  the  home  rule  bills  by 
and  through  members  of  the  Education 
Department  such  as  district  superintend¬ 
ents,  academic  principals,  etc.  But  the 
friends  of  home  rule  are  organizing  as 
never  before.  Nearly  500  farmers  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Legislature  last  Winter 


in  support  of  the  home  rule  movement. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society  we 
suggest  that  you  do  two  things  : 

1.  — Write  Secretary  A.  I).  Ostrander, 
Knowlesville,  N.  Y.,  giving  your  name, 
address,  school  district  number,  township 
and  county. 

2.  — Take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  have  your  school  district  or  residents 
of  your  school  district  give  some  finan¬ 
cial  support  to  the  work  of  the  school 
society. 

Coaat-to-Coast  Tour — The 
First  Reservation 

You  can  keep  us  right  on  your  list  and 
we  shall  be  most  anxious  to  read  the  de¬ 
tails  when  they  are  ready.  Of  course  we 
have  looked  up  the  outline  you  give  on 
the  map  and  are  thinking  about  it  a  good 
deal.  b.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

Here  is  our  first  reservation  for  the 
Coast-to-Coast  Tour,  and  it  is  a  good 
omen  when  friends  who  took  the  previous 
trip  are  so  ready  to  book  up  for  another. 
This  will  be  the  finest  trip  ever.  Glacier 
Park  has  still  more  beauties  to  unfold. 
Yellowstone  Park  has  many  different 
sorts  of  things;  more  natural  wonders; 
more  variety  and  a  longer  list  of  unusual 
sights  than  any  of  the  other  parks.  You 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  compare  the 
beauties  of  Mt.  Baker,  Glacier,  Yellow¬ 
stone  and  Colorado  Springs.  They  will 
give  a  graphic  picture  of  the  wonders  of 
our  country,  and  be  well  worth  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  money.  Make  your 
plans  now  to  join  us  and  you  will  have  a 
carfree,  happy  vacation.  August  11  is 
the  day  when  .  we  start. — The  Rural 
New-Yoeer,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Business  Bits 

For  trimming  hedges  around  the  lawn 
we  have  found  the  new  Hedge  Trimmer 
very  satisfactory.  It  works  somewhat  on 
the  principle  of  the  cutting  bar  of  a  mow¬ 
ing  machine,  cutting  tender  growth  very 
freely,  rapidly  and  evenly.  It  cuts  much 
faster  and  more  evenly  than  the  hedge 
shears.  It  takes  up  to  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  twig  readily.  It  is  not  in¬ 
tended  for  the  large  neglected  canes  with 
hardened  and  mature  branches.  It  was 
invented  by  C.  G.  Beloin,  Riverside, 
R.  I. 


The  Plymouth  Cordage  Co.,  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  in  business  for  108  years,  makes 
the  highest  quality  of  manila  and  sisal 
cordage,  from  ropes  and  cables  to  binder 
twine,  running  full  length,  dependable  in 
strength  and  evenness,  wound  on  the  ball 
so  that  it  does  not  tangle,  and  insect 
proof. 


“Manganar  Rose  Dust”  is  the  title  of  a 
free  booklet  from  the  Grasselli  Chemical 
Co.,  629  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O.  It 
tells  of  useful  treatment  for  rose  diseases 
and  insects. 


“Corn  at  Lower  Cost,”  “Cotton  at 
Lower  Cost.”  These  educational  booklets 
may  be  had  from  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine, 
Wis. 


“Larro  Growing  Mash  for  Building  Up 
Egg  Capacity,”  booklet  free  from  Lar- 
rowe  Milling  Co..  Detroit,  Mich. 
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SPRAY 


MAIL 
THE 
COUPON* 


Kills  Plant  Insects 


SAFE  COMPLETE  SPRAY 


This  Orchard  and  Crop  Insecticide 
Kills  both  Chewing  and  Sucking  Insects 

1 — Kills  Apple  Aphis, 

Rosy  Aphis,  Black 
Aphis,  fruit  and 
leaf-eating  worms. 


sittiiS 


2 —  Non-poisonous  to 
human  or  animal 
life. 

3 —  Does  not  damage 
tender  foliage,  fruit 
and  flowers. 


5 —  Harmless  to  the  ' 

eyes,  non-irrita¬ 
ting  to  the  skin, 
has  pleasant  odor. 

6—  Spreads  and  wets  thorough¬ 
ly — requires  no  soaps  or 
spreaders. 

7 —  Can  be  used  in  combination 
sprays  with  other 
insecticides  and 
fungicides. 


4 — Leaves  no  stain  or 
poisonous  residue. 

For  Aphis  and  other  sucking  insects, 

Cubor  is  more  effective  than  commercial 
Nicotine  Sulphate.  For  leaf-eating 
worms  or  beetles,  Cubor  is  as  effective 
as  arsenical  preparations. 

CHIP  MAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

[  )  Please  send  me  booklet  and  prices. 


L  ]  Enclosed  is  $1.00  for  one  6  oz.  bottle  Cubor— enough  for  18  gals,  spray. 


Name 


Address . Town . s^te. 

Dealer’s  Name . Address . 


R.  N.-Y. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS! 

To  get  our  Products  more  widely  distrfbated, 
knowing  that  they  will  make  good,  producing 
repeat  orders,  we  offer: 

APPLE  TREES,  2-yr.,  4-5  ft.,  Baldwin,  Cort¬ 
land,  Delicious,  Greening,  King,  McIntosh 
Red,  Rome  Beauty,  Spy,  Wealthy,  at  15c. 
PEAR  TREES,  2-yr..  Bartlett,  Clapps  Favor¬ 
ite,  Sheldon,  Seckel,  4-5  ft.,  15c. 

CHERRY  TREES,  large  Montmorency,  2-yr,, 
4-5  ft.,  15c. 

PEACH  TREES,  2-3 Va  ft..  Carman.  Elberta, 
Hale.  Rochester,  South  Haven,  10c. 

25  Columbian  (purple)  Raspberry,  $|. 

25  Plum  Fanner  (black)  Raspberry.  $1. 

25  VIKING,  new,  red.  early,  heavy  yielder, 
excellent  quality,  disease-resistant  Rasp¬ 
berry.  $1.50. 

Premier,  extra  early,  100  Strawberry  Plants,  $1. 
Concord  Grapes,  2-yr.  No.  1,  10c. 

American  Arbor  Vitae,  2-3  ft.,  $1. 

Arbor  Vitae  Pyramidal,  2-3  ft.,  $1.25. 

Irish  Juniper,  2-3  ft..  $1.25. 

Paul’s  Scarlet  Climbing  Rose,  25c. 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  25c:  Spiraea  Van  Houttei. 

25c.  —  No  order  accepted  for  less  than  $1. 
These  Bargains  are  good  until  the  30th.  Order 
from  this  adv.,  or  send  for  Catalog  and  let 
us  tell  you  more  about  our  products.  Products 
that  you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES. 

WILSON,  NIAGARA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


Luscious  Strawberries 

FROM  YOUR  OWN  GARDEN 

Set  plants  NOW.  We  will  send  you 

SO  Premier  Best  Early 
50  Big  Joe  Best  Midseason 
50  Chesapeake  Best  Late 
50  Mastodon  Best  Everbearer 

All  for  $2.50  postpaid.  25  plants, 
of  each  $1.50  or  100  of  each  $1.00. 
all  postpaid.  Berry-Book  Free. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  So.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

150  Acres  Vegetable  Plants  cSSSru*. 

Copenhagen,  Goldenaere,  Wakefields,  Bullhead  and 
Flatdutch:  300-85*,  500-11.25, 11)00-.$  1.75  prepaid.  $1.00- 
1  000-  10  000-$7.50  expressed.  Now  booking  Tomato, 
Pepper  and  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Hand  selected,  first 
class  plants.  Guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  20  years 
satisfactory  service,  i.  P.  COUXCILI,  CO„  Franklin,  Va, 

OMATO  Field  grown,  strong  and  hardy. 

Packed  in  moss,  varieties  labeled. 
LAIN  1*3  Earliima,  Bonny  Best,  Max-globe, 
ltimore.  300-75o.  500— $1.00,  1,000— $1.75,  5,000-$7.n0, 
J00-$12  50.  Cabbage,  Onion.  Lettuce,  Potato,  Pepper 
lilts.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY,  Albany,  Ga. 


Improved  Dark  Red  Kidney  Bean  Seed 

our  own  strain  and  grown  by  us  from  1931  rogued 
crops.  Prices  and  samples  on  request. 

W.  R.  Roach  &  Co.  Oapt.  D  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Wilson  Black  Soy  Beans 

1.25  Per  Bu.  MACBRAE  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


BINDER  TWINE 

Get  our  exceptionally  low  prices.  Best  quality  guaran. 
teed.  Farmer  Agents  Wanted.  Write  for  circular  and 

sample.  THEO.  BURT  *  SONS,  Box  SS,  Malrose,  Ohio 

EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  40  ft.,  26c  per  ft.  Freight  prepaid. 

A.  L.  FERRIS,  MFR.  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS 

Bargain  Offer— 5  Glorious  Beauties  for  $1.00 

SPIRIT  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  purple;  JERSEY’S  BEACON, 
scarlet;  GOV.  TRUMBULL,  orchid;  PEPPERMINT 
CANDY,  white  with  carmine  stripes;  PAPILLON,  old 
rose.  15  roots  without  labels,  mixed  in  handling,  $1  OO. 
12  roots  our  selection,  which  regularly  sell  for50c  each  or 
more,  $2.50.  30  Choice  Gladiolus,  large  size  bulbs,  $1  OO. 
Send  for  f  ree  illustrated  catalogue 

C.  LOUIS  A  LUNG,  Dahlia  Specialist 
251  R,  Court  Street  West  Haven,  Conn. 

Two  Year  Old  Washington  Asparagus  Roots 

Wholesale  Price— #1 .50-100  postpaid.  $6.50-1000  ex¬ 
press  collect.  RHUBARB  ROOTS— 75c  dozen  postpaid 
And  express  collect  for  100-54.00  and  I000-$30.0o] 

Warren  Shinn  -  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

HORSE  RADISH  ROOTS 

Planting  Roots  very  scarce.  Money  in  this  crop.  $1  so- 
100  postpaid.  $4. 50-500,  $6-1000  express  collect. 

WARREN  SHINN  -  WOODBURY  N.  ,1. 


Bermuda  Onion  Plants  onionsbip!I[paTdee2ooI 

50c,  500-8OC,  1000-$1.5U.  Transplanted  Tomato:  50-60*. 
100-$1.00.  Catalog.  PORT  MELLINGER.  North  Lima,  O. 

Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  ^7beCs?pvanS" 

Tomato,  $1.00.  Bermuda  Onion,  $1.00.  Certified  Porto 
Rico  Potato,  $1  00.  Ruby  King  Pepper.$4.00  or  50e— 100 
WHOLESALE  PLA.YT  CO.  •  .  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 

TFRTIFIFn  SFFH  Beans  and  Barley.  SEED 
LE.IV  I  iritu  OLLD  POTATOES — Early  and  late 
varieties.  Flint  Corns.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY  -  IRA,  N.  Y. 

FROSTPROOF  Cabbage,  Onion,  Tomato  and 
Pepper  Plants.  Write  for  list  of  varieties  and 
prices.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga, 


Pntntnpc  Spy  OBigBtless)  and  other  kind: 

oeea  r oiaioes  geo.  m.  proper,  summit,  n.  $ 


FOR  SALE— Certified  ‘Disease  Free’  Black  Raspberr 
sets.  Send  Cor  price  list.  Ernest  Larkin.  Woloott,  N.  1 

Blue  Baby  Spruce 4  vrs  _10°  ?osspaid'  *s. 

Send  for  catalog.  “  ‘ 


greens  and 

CASSEL  NURSERY 


Nursery  Stock 

Mantua,  Ohp 


OH  Tall  Ins,  10  Rock  Iris,  10  Rockery  Plants— 
either  group,  $1.00;  3  groups,  $->.75.  Immediate 
orders.  5  plants  extra.  SIBLEY'S  •  Wethersfield.  Conn. 

RnVUf  A<ld  Western  N.  Y.  grown.  2-vr.  heavy  rooted, 
DUAHUUU  $6 per  100.  Tii.F.v.  d.  Menlen.  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

in  MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES — 4-6  ft.  $1  or, 

1°  $10  00  per  100.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Oansville,  N.”*! 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei  son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
sucli  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Kubal  New- 
Y obkeb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IN  THIS  bicentennial  year  of  Washington’s  birth, 
much  is  being  said  about  him  as  an  all-around 
man.  Our  first-page  article  this  week  outlines  bis 
interests  and  activities  as  a  farmer.  Probably  few 
have  realized  the  volume  and  extent  of  bis  land 
holdings — over  58,000  acres  in  seven  States.  Con¬ 
siderable  of  this  was  wild  or  unimproved  land,  but 
there  were  vast  tracts  on  which  good  crops  were 
grown,  and  the  trees  in  which  he  delighted  were 
planted.  There  was  no  doubt  about  his  belief  in 
the  fundamental  importance  of  farming,  both  in 
producing  wliat  we  need  to  eat  and  wear,  and  pro¬ 
viding  home  and  fostering  its  ideals.  Great  develop¬ 
ments  in  other  lines  of  business  and  industry  have 
been  made  since  Washington’s  time,  but  good  farm¬ 
ing  remains  the  basis  of  our  national  life,  and  this 
includes  the  farm  as  a  home,  as  well  as  a  producer 
of  food  and  fiber.  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  this 
while,  like  him,  we  are  “admiring  ye  trees  and  ye 
richness  of  ye  land.” 

* 

THE  South  Jersey  Blossom  Festival,  previously 
mentioned,  will  take  place  April  2S-30.  The 
start  will  be  at  Repp's  Lake,  Glassboro,  with  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  crowning  of  Miss  Frances  Arnold,  as 
Gloucester  County  Blossom  Queen,  in  which  900  high 
school  students  will  take  part.  There  are  about 
200,000  peach  and  300,000  apple  trees  in  this  vicinity, 
and  the  various  large  orchards  will  be  visited.  The 
celebration  will  close  Saturday  with  a  parade,  in 
which  the  business  interests  of  the  locality  will  take 
part.  This  will  be  an  event  worth  attending,  both 
on  account  of  the  great  blossom  display,  and  the 
friendly  people  who  will  be  there. 

* 

THIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  shocking  dis¬ 
coveries  of  mouse  and  rabbit  damage  to  orchard 
trees  are  made.  One's  first  impulse  regarding  a 
badly  girdled  tree  is  to  use  the  ax,  and  perhaps  this 
may  be  the  better  plan  in  many  cases,  rather  than 
attempting  the  bridge-grafting,  which  is  a  trouble¬ 
some  and  puttering  job.  However,  some  trees  may 
be  saved  to  long  life  by  it,  so  the  plan  may  well  be 
considered.  It  means,  as  the  name  suggests,  bridg¬ 
ing  over  the  wounded  spots,  so  that  sap  may  again 
flow  freely  throughout  the  tree’s  length.  Every  tree 
is  an  individual  problem,  to  be  handled  so  that  the 
living  bark  of  the  scion  with  the  tissues  above  and 
below  the  wound  may  be  in  contact.  The  scions 
usually  need  to  be  tacked  in  place  with  brads  to 
hold  them  firmly,  and  then  waxed  as  with  other 
grafting.  To  make  a  sure  job  the  scions  should  be 
not  farther  than  an  inch  apart,  and  of  course  no 
growth  should  be  permitted  from  the  buds  on  the 
scions.  It  is  a  bad  job  but  may  pay  with  trees  of 
some  size.  Young  trees  might  better  be  yanked  out 
and  new  ones  set  in  their  place.  We  believe  Winter 
protection  with  wire  or  other  guards  is  profitable 
insurance  in  localities  where  this  type  of  damage  is 
probable,  but  even  these  will  not  stop  long-legged 
rabbits  determined  to  get  at  green  bark. 

* 

IT  IS  against  the  law  in  Pennsylvania  to  sell  any 
tomato  product  containing  artificial  coloring.  This 
additional  red  has  been  used  considerably  to  increase 
the  color  of  tomato  pastes.  The  ruling  is  that  this 
is  not  only  an  adulteration  but  a  deception  in  mak¬ 
ing  such  pastes  appear  better  than  they  really  are. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  this  coloring  plan  has 
been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  all  to  have  this  rule  of  uniform 
purity  enforced. 


ANEW  Jersey  high  school  reports  that  its  plan 
to  expel  lazy  students  who  fail  in  all  subjects 
has  worked  very  well ;  out  of  36  pupils  receiving 
such  warning,  16  immediately  improved  in  their 
work,  10  left  school  voluntarily,  and  10  who  failed 
to  show  improvement  were  dismissed.  Permission 
bad  been  given  by  the  school  board  to  dismiss  any 
student  whose  indolence  and  repeated  refusal  to 
study  caused  him  to  fail  in  from  three  to  five  sub¬ 
jects.  This  decision  was  made  on  the  ground  that 
such  pupils  were  “wasting  their  time,  the  teachers’ 
time,  and  the  taxpayers’  money.”  We  think  this 
innovation  is  eminently  just.  Our  system  of  public 
education  is  constantly  growing  in  expense,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  idle  wastrels  who  refuse  to 
study  should  be  carried  by  the  taxpayers.  There 
are  plenty  of  young  people  who  are  eager  for  educa¬ 
tion,  and  they  should  have  every  opportunity,  but 
where  high  school  is  regarded  as  a  playground  for 
youthful  vanity,  rather  than  a  privilege  accorded 
by  the  people,  we  are  wasting  something  that  can¬ 
not  be  replaced.  There  never  was  a  time  when  our 
country  had  greater  need  of  the  spirit  which  led 
our  elder  statesmen  and  patriots  to  regard  hard 
work  and  hard  living  as  trifles  to  be  disregarded  in 
the  pursuit  of  real  and  enduring  education. 

* 

THE  potato  situation  is  causing  growers  much 
thought,  which  is  wise.  Otherwise  another  year 
of  low  prices  may  be  expected,  unless  there  are 
poorer  crops  or  better  times  in  the  business  world.  It 
looks  now  as  though  the  growers  in  the  market  po¬ 
tato  belt  will  plant  about  as  much  land  to  potatoes 
as  last  year.  The  reduction  expected  in  Maine  is 
nearly  offset  by  gains  in  other  sections.  The  yield 
was  not  generally  heavy  last  year  and  seems  likely 
to  be  more  rather  than  less  this  season,  considering 
the  average  chances.  Prices  vary  according  to  the 
times  as  well  as  according  to  production.  It  was  es¬ 
timated  last  year  by  comparing  crops  and  prices 
with  those  of  other  years  that  the  had  times  ac¬ 
counted  for  about  half  the  drop  in  price.  Country¬ 
wide  average  farm  prices  ought  to  have  been  twice 
as  high  as  they  were  for  a  crop  of  that  size  in  fairly 
good  times,  but  the  poorer  demand  and  the  low 
prices  of  everything  else  kept  potatoes  low.  The 
same  price-depressing  conditions  are  working  now 
and  may  be  present  next  Fall.  There  are  favorable 
chances  of  many  kinds.  Some  growers  for  one  cause 
or  another  may  not  plant  so  much  land  as  they  ex¬ 
pected.  Weather  and  insects  may  cause  a  short  crop 
somewhere,  and  some  turn  in  events  may  put  up 
prices  of  many  products,  including  potatoes.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  used  to  running  chances  on  crops  and  mar¬ 
kets  and  are  not  likely  to  give  up  planting  a  crop  on 
that  account.  The  idea  is  that  a  planter  should 
note  the  probabilities  and  he  careful. 

* 

GOVERNMENT  statistics  on  farm  labor  put  the 
supply  on  April  1  at  122  per  cent  of  normal, 
and  demand  63  per  cent.  Wages  per  month  with  hoard 
ruled  on  April  1  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Cen¬ 
tral  States  at  $13.37,  and  highest  wages  were  being 
paid  in  the  far  western  group  of  States  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $31.18  per  month  with  hoard.  Wages  per 
month  without  hoard  ranged  from  an  average  low  of 
$20.04  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  to  a  high  of 
$49.68  in  the  far  western  group.  Day  wages  with 
board  ranged  from  67  cents  a  day  in  the  South  Cen¬ 
tral  States  to  $1.60  in  the  North  Atlantic  group,  and 
day  wages  without  hoard,  from  90  cents  a  day  in  the 
South  Central  States  to  $2.27  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States.  Nowhere  is  there  a  shortage  of  farm  hands, 
the  supply  ranging  from  171  per  cent  of  the  demand 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States  to  205  per  cent  of  the 
demand  in  the  far  western  group. 

* 

GOVERNMENT  entomologists  state  that  insect 
pests  give  indications  of  unusual  activity  this 
season.  Of  the  cereal  and  forage  crop  insects,  grass¬ 
hoppers  are  causing  the  most  anxiety,  especially  in 
the  Great  Plains  section,  which  suffered  severely 
from  this  pest  last  year.  Two  hot,  dry  Summers 
provided  ideal  conditions  for  the  growth  and  multi¬ 
plication  of  these  insects,  and  a  mild  Winter  per¬ 
mitted  a  high  survival  of  the  enormous  number  of 
eggs  left  by  the  1931  hoppers.  The  Hessian  fly  and 
chinch  bug,  also  important  cereal  crop  pests,  have 
been  on  the  increase  in  many  parts  of  the  East  Cen¬ 
tral  States,  and  the  corn  earworm  hibernated  far¬ 
ther  north  than  usual,  which  puts  it  in  good  position 
for  an  early  attack  on  Mississippi  Valley  corn.  The 
mild  Winter  was  easy  on  the  European  corn-borer, 
which  last  year,  around  the  eastern  Great  Lakes,  in¬ 
creased  materially,  after  the  setback  it  received  from 
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the  drought  of  1930.  The  Mexican  bean  beetle  has 
a  capacity  for  building  up  a  population  quickly,  and 
last  Winter’s  mildness  has  given  it  a  chance.  Cut¬ 
worms  have  been  abnormally  active  all  through  the 
Winter  in  the  South.  Two  important  fruit  pests— • 
the  codling  moth  and  the  San  Jose  scale — will  prob¬ 
ably  he  abundant  this  season.  Both  went  into  Win¬ 
ter  quarters  in  large  numbers  ;  both  survived  the  Win¬ 
ter  well.  The  plum  curculio  hibernated  in  small 
numbers  in  most  places,  so  the  initial  population  this 
Spring  will  he  small.  Given  favorable  conditions, 
however,  the  curculio  may  multiply  rapidly.  Like 
the  Mexican  bean  beetle,  this  insect  needs  some 
moisture  for  its  best  growth.  Soil  baked  hard  by 
continued  dry  weather  in  the  early  Summer  is  fatal 
to  the  plum  curculio  during  the  period  of  its  life 
cycle  that  must  he  spent  in  the  ground.  Eggs  of  the 
fruit  aphids  are  generally  scarce  throughout  New 
England,  hut  they  are  moderately  abundant  to  very 
abundant  over  the  East  Central  and  Middle  Atlantic 
States. 

* 

ONE  of  the  great  railway  systems  displays  this 
notice  upon  conspicuous  posters  : 

“Stay  Alive !  Always  look  both  ways  before  driv¬ 
ing  or  walking  across  a  railroad  track.” 

The  observance  of  this  advice  would  cut  cross¬ 
ing  accidents  to  a  very  small  percentage.  A  driver, 
no  matter  how  careful,  may  he  the  victim  of  un¬ 
avoidable  accident  on  the  road,  hut  he  will  not  meet 
with  a  railroad  wreck  unless  he  disputes  a  train’s 
right  of  way.  “I  guess  I  can  heat  that  train  to  the 
crossing”  has,  too  often,  been  the  prelude  to  a 
funeral. 

* 

WG.  MEAD,  in  V cw  Jersey  Agriculture,  dis- 
•  cusses  roadside  marketing,  which  is  an 
important  industry  in  that  State.  Points  found  of 
special  importance  by  operators  are  :  Fresh  products, 
personal  attention  and  regular  customers.  The  last 
is  usually  the  result  of  careful  attention  to  the  two 
former,  giving  satisfaction  to  the  customer,  who 
knows  just  where  he  is  going,  and  to  the  stand- 
keeper  who  can  figure  in  advance  on  sales.  Busi¬ 
ness  at  these  stands  in  the  State  runs  all  the  way 
from  $500  to  $10,500  per  year,  three  being  credited 
with  the  latter  amount,  seven  upwards  of  $5,000,  and 
10  more  than  $2,500. 

* 

I  am  told  my  land  lacks  phosphorus.  What  fertilizer 
would  you  recommend?  a 

New  York.  *  ’  * 

CID  phosphate,  also  known  as  superphosphate, 
supplies  this  in  good  form.  It  is  phosphate 
rock  so  treated  that  the  phosphorus  is  readily  avail¬ 
able.  It  may  be  sown  broadcast  on  pasture  land,  or 
on  the  surface  of  plowed  land  and  harrowed  in,  or 
used  as  a  side  dressing  along  cultivated  crops.  Up¬ 
wards  of  500  lbs.  per  acre  should  he  used  to  make 
much  showing.  Another,  and  probably  better  plan 
is  to  use  a  mixed  fertilizer  high  in  phosphoric  acid, 
like  one  analyzing  1-10-1,  or  thereabouts. 

sk 

N  THE  first  Tuesday  in  May,  the  annual  school 
meeting  takes  place  in  the  country  districts  of 
New  York  State.  That  is  the  time  when  the  law¬ 
ful  voters  at  these  meetings  can  have  their  say — the 
time  to  consider  and  act  on  the  welfare  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  the  parable  of  the  sower,  it  is  stated  that 
“while  men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares 
among  the  wheat.”  The  enemy  is  always  abroad, 
ready  to  sow  tares  in  the  soil  of  both  large  and 
small  affairs  of  government,  and  the  sleeping  voters 
provide  the  opportunity.  At  election  is  the  time  to 
he  wide  awake. 


Brevities 

Boy  Scouts  in  Nova  Scotia  planted  80,000  trees  last 
year  in  reforestation  work. 

A  girls’  4-H  forestry  club  has  been  formed  at  Ran¬ 
dolph  Center,  Vt.  Mrs.  Closson  Gilbert  is  leader  of 
the  club. 

Canada  field  peas — not  cow  peas — are  sown  with  oats 
for  forage.  The  cow  pea  is  a  warm  weather  and  long 
season  plant. 

British  Columbia  has  barred  the  importation  of 
Gladiolus  from  the  United  States — flowers,  leaves  or 
roots — because  of  the  prevalent  Gladiolus  tlirips. 

Macoun,  shown  on  our  cover  this  week,  is  a  good 
apple  to  look  at  and  to  eat.  Read  wliat  Mr.  Buchanan 
says  about  it  as  grown  in  Nova  Scotia,  page  427. 

Tiie  electric  hotbed  appears  to  be  a  going  proposi¬ 
tion  where  price  of  the  current  is  not  prohibitive.  The 
lead-covered  cables  under  the  soil  put  the  heat  just 
where  it  is  needed. 

The  time  to  cure  shoulder  galls  on  work  horses  is 
before  they  start.  Properly  fitted  collars,  judgment  in 
airing  shoulders  on  hot  days,  and  washing  with  warm 
water  are  the  methods. 

One  of  our  readers  tells  us  she  is  starting  a  new  ven¬ 
ture — she  is  taking  care  of  blind  boarders.  There  are 
few  lines  of  human  endeavor  that  are  not  represented 
among  The  R.  N.-Y.  family. 
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Orange  County,  New  York,  Milk 

THE  stress  of  prevailing  low  prices  is  urging 
Orange  County  dairymen  to  some  form  of  or¬ 
ganization  that  promises  a  fair  price  for  milk.  The 
towns  of  Montgomery,  Crawford  and  Wallkill  have 
selected  a  committee  for  the  study  of  ways  and 
means  to  the  desired  objective.  It  consists  of  Frank 
Martin,  John  J.  Cooper,  C.  G.  Townsend,  Frank  C. 
Armstrong,  A.  B.  Seaman  and  William  Decker.  Un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  this  committee  a  general  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  at  Bullville  on  Saturday,  April  16.  The 
purpose  was  a  broad  discussion  without  group  bias. 
Between  three  and  four  hundred  dairy  farmers  from 
this  famous  milk-producing  section  were  present. 
They  represented  all  groups,  organized  and  unorga¬ 
nized.  A  number  of  milk  distributors  also  were 
present.  Frank  Martin,  of  Walden,  acted  as  chair¬ 
man. 

Jacob  Bouw,  of  Pepacton,  Delaware  County,  N. 
Y.,  aroused  a  sympathetic  interest  in  his  speech.  He 
said  something  had  to  be  done;  many  dairymen  wei’e 
losing  their  farms,  homes  and  cows.  They  could 
not  go  lower.  Dairymen,  he  said,  could  expect  no 
relief  from  legislation,  politicians  or  dealers.  If 
farmers  only  knew  their  strength,  they  would  be  on 
the  way  to  prosperity  in  30  days.  He  was  not  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  detail  of  organization  so  long  as  the 
control  of  it  was  reserved  to  farmers  themselves. 
But  he  wanted  no  distributors  in  it.  1-Ie  wanted  to 
know  the  price  before  the  milk  left  the  barn.  The 
price  should  be  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
tail  price  paid  by  New  York  consumers. 

Irwin  Kotcher,  a  New  York  distributor,  explained 
how  it  took  850  cans  of  milk  in  June  at  the  bulk  price 
to  pay  for  200  cans  in  January.  The  incident  was 
probably  exaggerated  to  illustrate  the  point  and 
probably  to  tickle  the  sense  of  humor.  He  thought 
the  suggestion  that  Orange  County  milk  of  high 
quality  be  delivered  within  24  hours  of  milking 
would  not  go  because  he  had  made  an  unsuccessful 
trial.  Producers  who  had  indicated  approval  of  the 
suggestion,  however,  felt  that  Mr.  Kotcher’s  try-out 
was  too  limited,  and  not  demonstrated  in  a  way  to 
gain  consumer’s  confidence.  They  yet  adhered  to 
the  belief  that  special  quality,  fresh  Orange  County 
milk  would  have  the  preference  at  some  premium  in 
the  best  sections  of  the  city. 

John  J.  Dillon,  who  worked  on  a  dairy  farm  and 
delivered  milk  to  a  creamery  in  Florida,  Orange 
County,  in  the  time  of  the  Milk  Exchange,  Ltd.,  ex¬ 
plained  how  distributing  dealers  made  the  prices 
then  in  a  crude  way,  and  how  the  modern  and  more 
refined  methods  now  led  to  similar  results,  and  that 
the  price  of  butter  and  cheese  with  subtractions  for 
the  flush  production  season,  and  plus  differentials 
for  Winter  milk,  had  always  been  used  by  distribut¬ 
ing  dealers  for  determining  the  price  of  milk.  He 
said  organization  is  the  salvation  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  of  New  York.  Organization  to  be  efficient, 
economical  and  successful,  must  be  kept  under  the 
control  of  producers  themselves,  and  to  make  this 
control  practical  it  is  necessary  that  dairy  farmers 
organize  in  local  units.  These  units  are  under  tne 
immediate  control  of  members,  and  readily  affiliate 
under  one  head  (always  under  their  control)  for 
negotiating  prices  and  general  services.  He  advised 
selling  and  shipping  only  the  requirements  of  dis¬ 
tributing  dealers  for  liquid  consumption  of  milk  and 
cream.  He  would  work  up  any  extra  production  in 
the  county  and  take  the  word  “surplus”  out  of  the 
dairyman’s  vocabulary. 

Official  Milk  Investigation 

AT  THE  first  meeting  of  the  Milk  Investigation 
Committee,  Senator  Perley  A.  Pitcher,  Water- 
town,  was  elected  chairman  ;  Assemblyman  Herbert 
A.  Bartholomew,  White  Hall,  vice-president,  and  As¬ 
semblyman  D.  Mallory  Stephens,  Brewster,  secretary. 

The  committee  will  now  be  delving  into  the  dairy 
conditions  and  dairy  problems.  From  the  producer’s 
side  there  is  just  one  problem ;  Some  way  to  insure 
the  dairyman  a  fair  and  permanent  price  for  milk. 
The  committee  will  expect  producers  to  furnish  in¬ 
formation  as  to  their  conditions  and  needs.  All  dairy¬ 
men  cannot  appear  before  the  committee  but  every 
one  of  them  can  do  something  to  prove  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  producer  is  not  getting  a  square  deal 
in  the  dairy  business,  and  that  they  look  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  redress.  Groups  of  farmers  should  ar¬ 
range  to  meet  in  homes  or  elsewhere  and  state  con¬ 
ditions  briefly  and  clearly.  All  present  should  sign 
it.  The  individual  farmer  may  do  the  same  for  him¬ 
self.  This  information  and  suggestions  may  be  sent 
directly  to  the  committee,  or  if  sent  to  this  paper, 
they  will  be  personally  presented  in  appropriate 
form  to  the  members  of  the  committee.  However 
presented  such  information  and  appeal  will  have  a 
great  effect,  and  emphasize  the  reforms  needed. 


The  Rutland  Milk  Plan 

WATERTOWN,  April  19. — Madison  County  has 
formed  a  temporary  county  unit  under  the 
Rutland  Dairy  Unit  Plan.  This  is  the  sixth  county 
in  the  State  to  take  action  in  this  instance. 

It  is  expected  that  as  soon  as  they  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged,  county  meetings  will  be  held  in  other  New 
York  State  counties  where  Rutland  Plan  town  units 
have  been  formed. 


Price  of  Cream  Lower 


THE  following  notice  appeared  in  the  New  York 
City  papers  on  Tuesday,  April  19 : 


The  city’s  two  largest  retailers  of  bottled  milk,  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  and  Borden’s  Farm  Products  Company,  an¬ 
nounced  reductions  yesterday  in  the  retail  price  of 
cream.  Half-pint  bottles  of  extra  heavy  cream  were 
reduced  three  cents  by  both  companies.  Light  cream 
was  reduced  three  cents  by  Sheffield  and  two  cents  by 
Borden.  Both  firms  announced  that  the  step  had  been 
taken  without  previous  consultation  with  producers. 

This  is  equivalent  to  a  drop  of  56  cents  per  100 
lbs.  for  4  per  cent  used  in  producing  cream. 

On  April  20  Borden’s  announced  a  cut  in  the  price 
of  bottled  milk  to  stores  from  10  cents  to  eight  cents 
a  quart.  Borden’s  officials  were  quoted  by  the  New 
York  Sun  as  saying  that  there  may  soon  be  a  reduc¬ 
tion  izi  the  12-cent-a-quart  price  of  bottled  milk  de¬ 
livered  to  homes,  and  that  other  large  distributors 
a  re  expected  to  make  similar  cuts.  No  intimation 
was  given  as  to  how  much,  if  any,  of  this  cut  is  to 
be  passed  on  to  producers. 


Cream  and  Milk  Imports 


THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  we  are  able  to  give  an 
exact  record  of  the  imports  of  fresh  cream  and 
milk  into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and  fresh, 
condensed,  evaporated  and  powdered  cream  and 
milk  from  the  Netherlands,  by  customs  districts, 
during  the  month  of  February,  1932 : 


CREAM 

From  Canada  to —  Gallons  Dollars 

Maine  and  N.  FI .  3  5 

4’ermont  .  2,180  4,360 

St.  Lawrence .  3,412  6.493 

Buffalo  .  150  270 

Dakota  .  6  6 


MILK 

Gallons  Dollars 


28,890  4,276 

i04  '32 

Total .  5,751  11.134  28,994  4,308 

CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED 
From  Netherlands  to —  Pounds  Dollars 

New  York,  unsweetened  . 36,662  2,221 

New  York,  sweetened .  6,425  453 

The  total  from  all  sources  was  $18,116. 


Free  Milk  Bottles  Unlawful  in  Ohio 

ON  APRIL  5,  Judge  Alva  Corlett,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  issued  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
Cleveland  Milk  Council,  the  Telling-Belle  Vernon 
Company  and  others,  from  using  the  “free-bottle 
plan”  in  the  distribution  of  milk.  The  court  held 
that  the  plan  as  used  by  the  big  dealers  was  co¬ 
ercive,  and  a  conspiracy  to  restrain  trade  and  fix 
prices.  The  plan,  the  judge  said,,  could  have  no  other 
effect,  but  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  commodity  to 
the  consumer.  The  suit  was  filed  by  15  small  milk 
distributors  and  lasted  more  than  a  month. 


Milk  Surplus  in  Ohio 

Dairymen  in  this  part  of  Ohio  in  the  zone  shipping 
milk  to  both  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  markets  are 
taking  the  surplus  problem  into  their  own  hands  as 
has  long  been  advised  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  But  the  task 
here  is  not  assumed  by  the  association  as  you  advise, 
but  by  the  producers  themselves,  distinct  from  the  D. 

C.  8.  This  is  because  the  D.  C.  S.  preferred  to  adopt 
the  basic  and  surplus  plan  of  prices  which  throws  all 
the  milk  into  the  market,  creating  a  visible  surplus 
and  reducing  prices  for  all  milk.  This  has  the  effect 
of  creating  monopolies  in  our  markets  by  the  dominat¬ 
ing  distributors  as  it  does  in  your  New  York  market. 

Our  first  cheese  factory  at  Dorset  is  operating  to  its 
full  capacity.  Plans  are  under  way  for  another  fac¬ 
tory  at  Andover.  We  shall  probably  need  a  dozen  or 
more  distributed  over  the  territory.  If  and  when  milk 
will  pay  better  we  can  ship.  But  in  any  event  we  can 
keep  the  surplus  off  the  market.  If  the  D.  C.  S.  would 
forget  its  fealty  to  the  big  distributor  which  makes  38 
per  cent  profit  on  its  capital,  and  work  for  the  pro¬ 
ducing  members,  many  of  whom  are  selling  cows  to  pay 
taxes,  the  burden  would  be  more  evenly  distributed,  and 
the  farmer  would  get  a  share  of  the  class  1  price.  The 

D.  C.  S.  thinks  the  markets  can  be  stabilized  by  mak¬ 

ing  the  dominating  dealers  more  dominant.  Some  of 
us  members  of  the  D.  C.  S.  believe  that  independent 
dealers  are  helpful  to  the  producers.  Anyway  we  are 
working  away  from  the  autocracy  and  tyranny  system 
through  the  cheese  factory.  l.  w.  allex. 


Farm  Relief 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  fearless  editorials 
on  monetary  conditions.  The  following  note  from  a 
local  paper  expresses  conditions  here  as  I  observe  them  : 

“Congress  has  made  available  to  the  banks  of  the 
United  States  some  two  billion  dollars  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  the  banks  to  carry  loans  which  otherwise 
would  involve  foreclosure  of  property  or  sound  securi¬ 
ties  temporarily  depressed  in  value.  Many  banks  have 
already  availed  themselves  of  aid  from  the  fund. 

“.Yet  there  is  little  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  vast 
majority  of  bank  debtors  that  the  banks  generally  are 
relenting  one  iota  in  their  loan  policies,  either  as  to  re¬ 
newals  or. new  loans.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  witness¬ 
ing  here  in  California  the  most  drastic  calling  of  real 


estate  loans  in  the  State’s  history.  Practically  every 
applicant  for  a  mortgage  renewal  is  told  that  he  must 
make  at  least  a  50  per  cent  reduction  in  the  principal 
before  obtaining  further  accommodation.  The  result  is 
that  in  spite  of  the  much  advertised  ‘aid’  of  the  Federal 
government  to  banks,  thousands  of  homes  and  farm 
properties  are  going  to  foreclosure  at  tragic  figures. 

“Either  the  so-called  Federal  aid  has  not  materalized 
as  predicted,  or  the  banks  are  taking  advantage  of  a 
situation  whereby  they  obtain  the  benefit  of  govern¬ 
mental  assistance  while  continuing  to  squeeze  the  bor¬ 
rower.”  F.  Iv.  KIRKEB. 

California. 


Wool  Over  Farmer’s  Eyes 

Last  week  I  was  offered  10  cents  per  pound  for  my 
wool;  also  last  week  a  permit  was  given  to  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  to  erect  a  million-dollar  hospital  for  the  soldiers. 
They  are  putting  up  a  $500,000  building  at  the  blind 
asylum  and  are  asked  for  another  to  be  put  up  of  same 
size  at  blind  institute.  The  government  is  erecting  an 
enormous  prison  at  Attica,  N.  Y.  All  these  are  within 
five  miles  of  my  place.  Wool  at  10  cents  per  pound  to 
the  farmer  seems  as  though  they  were  pulling  the  -wool 
over  the  farmers’  eyes.  How  long  this  can  go  on  I 
can't  say,  but  it  seems  as  though  someone  is  spending 
the  other  fellow's  money  very  fast.  Taxes  are  coming  a 
little  fast  for  the  farmer,  at  least  in  this  section. 

New  York.  E.  c.  M. 


Livestock  Feeding  Situation 

STATISTICS  of  cattle  on  feed  this  Spring  in  the 
11  Corn  Belt  States  show  about  16  per  cent  less 
than  last  year.  East  of  the  Mississippi  River  there 
was  an  increase  of  about  12  per  cent,  with  increases 
in  all  States  but  one.  West  of  the  Mississippi  there 
was  a  decrease  of  21  per  cent,  with  the  largest  de¬ 
creases  in  the  area  west  of  the  Missouri.  The  in¬ 
creases  in  the  eastern  area  are  from  a  low  level  in 
April  last  year,  resulting  from  the  1930  drought,  and 
the  decreases  in  the  western  part  of  the  Corn  Belt, 
due  largely  to  the  1931  drought,  are  from  a  high 
level  last  year  when  the  number  on  feed  in  the  area 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  was  the  largest  in  recent 
years.  The  number  of  Stocker  and  feeder  cattle,  in¬ 
spected  through  stockyards  markets,  shipped  into 
the  Corn  Belt  during  the  nine  months,  July,  1931,  to 
March,  1932,  inclusive,  was  about  8  per  cent  smaller 
than  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1930-1931 
and  the  smallest  for  the  period  in  12  years.  Nearly 
all  of  this  decrease  was  during  the  three  months, 
January  to  March,  this  year,  for  which  period  the 
number  was  nearly  40  per  cent  smaller  than  the 
small  number  during  the  same  months  in  1931  and 
much  the  smallest  for  the  period  in  12  years.  While 
there  was  this  marked  decrease  in  the  total  move¬ 
ment  of  stockers  and  feeders  during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year,  data  for  the  four  leading  mar¬ 
kets  show  that  the  decrease  was  greater  with  heavy¬ 
weight  steers  and  cows  and  heifers  than  with  light¬ 
weight  steers  and  calves.  Marketing  plans  for  cat¬ 
tle  on  feed  April  1  this  year  show  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  to  be  marketed  before  August  1  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  proportion  that  feeders  reporting 
last  year  expected  to  market  by  that  date.  If  these 
plans  are  carried  out  the  supply  of  fed  cattle  from 
the  Corn  Belt  during  the  four  months,  April  to  July, 
this  year  will  be  considerably  smaller  than  for  the 
corresponding  months  last  year,  or  any  other  re¬ 
cent  year.  Reports  from  Colorado  indicate  that  the 
number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  that  State  about  April 
i  this  year  was  less  than  half  as  large  as  a  year 
earlier. 


What  Farmers  Say 


[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  belie\ e  a  larm  paper  should  gave  farmers  an  opportunitv 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  i'n 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.J 

Once  in  Several  Lifetimes 


You  are  doing  good  work  in  letting  subscribers  know 
that  when  they  purchase  an  accident  policy  in  the  com¬ 
pany  referred  to  on  the  inducements  described  that  they 
are  paying  for  something  that  will  not  apply  to  any  ac¬ 
cident  that  may  happen  to  the  insured  once  in  several 
lifetimes.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  largest  papers  in 
this  State  started  advertising  this  policy  in  connection 
with  subscriptions.  The  Insurance  Commissioner  was 
at  once  notified.  Under  the  laws  of  this  State  no  one 
can  solicit  or  place  insurance  without  a  license  from 
the  Insurance  Department.  Due  to  this  fact  the  paper, 
litter  being  warned  by  the  department,  ceased  in  three 
days.  Any  policies  in  effect  in  this  State  now  must 
have  been  purchased  direct  from  the  company,  as  they 
are  not  legally  admitted  to  solicit  business.  If  other 
States  would  pass  the  strict  law  we  have  it  would 
eliminate  this  bad  practice  of  collecting  money  for 
something  which  is  really  worth  nearly  nothing. 

New  Hampshire.  f.  t.  j 


Certifications  Not  Faultless 

Does  “Certified  Dairy,”  “Certified  Milk”  and  “Reg¬ 
istered  Cow  Number”  guarantee  every  cow  against  tu¬ 
berculosis,  abortion  and  garget V  I  did  not  find  it  so.  A 
cow  so  certified  gave  milk  not  fit  to  use  on  account  of 
garget.  In  a  few  days  I  found  abortion  and  tuberculosis 
symptoms.  I  have  found  that  a  cow  bad  with  tubercu¬ 
losis  does  not  react  and  is  left  in  dairy.  The  veterinari¬ 
ans  with  gun,  hands,  clothes  and  instruments  not  steri¬ 
lized,  go  from  one  place  and  cow  to  another  spreading 
the  disease.  _  It  all  increases  the  jobs  but  the  false  s<  curity 
m  the  “certificate”  is  the  unexplainable  part  the  State 
plays  m  ethics.  c.  G.  R. 

New  York. 
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American  Stock  in  the 
Near  East 

BY  F.  W.  OBER. 

Six  years  ago,  the  Near  East  Relief 
began  placing  donated  pedigreed  stock 
where  it  might  multiply  and  multiply 
food  production.  That  was  going  about 
relief  work  in  a  long-headed  way.  Why 
send  food  for  famine  lands  when  the  lands 
might  produce  abundance,  or  milk  in  cans 
that  can  be  produced  by  better  stock? 

A  council  of  agricultural  leaders  was 
formed  ;  Prof.  O.  S.  Morgan  made  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  lands  and  a  far-seeing  Ameri¬ 
can  Greek  paid  the  costs.  One  construc¬ 
tive  relief  measure  suggested  was  to  build 
up  the  country’s  livestock.  Since  then 
37  pedigreed  cattle,  many  hogs,  goats  of 
high  milk  producing  strains,  and  scores  of 
prize  poultry  have  been  donated  and  sent. 
So  carefully  -were  these  placed  that  the 
percentage  of  loss  and  of  failure  has  been 
small  and  not  one  has  failed  to  leave  its 
progeny  to  carry  on. 

A  Holstein  bull  of  champion  stock  sent 
to  Macedonia  is  herd  sire  for  six  villages 
close  by  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  castle 
of  the  once  mighty  Philip  of  Macedon 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  head  of  the  orphan 
school,  who  is  an  expert  in  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  trained  in  Eu rope. 

A  Guernsey  bull  is  handled  by  a  gov¬ 
ernment  agricultural  experiment  station’s 
head,  and  is  herd  sire  for  six  villages  near 
Saloniea,  (Thessalonica  of  the  Bible). 

The  pair  of  Brown  Swiss  have  been 
making  astonishing  records  at  a  school 
in  Pharsala,  and  their  sons  are  now  out- 
placed  as  village  herd  sires.  Another  pair 
is  at  a  farmer  boys’  school  at  Konitza  in 
the  mountains  of  Epirus. 

A  Guernsey  heads  a  great  dairy  herd  at 
Corfu  where  the  former  kaiser’s  Summer 
palace  was.  Another,  from  the  famous 
Barron  herd  is  an  agricultural  school 
sire  on  the  Island  of  Crete,  where  is  said 
to  be  the  oldest  road  in  the  world. 

There  are  nine  Guernseys  and  Jerseys 
from  American  stock  of  the  highest  pro¬ 
ductive  records  placed  at  the  Near  East 
Foundation  school  in  Kavaja,  Albania 
which  is  made  up  of  village  farmers’  sons 
pledged  to  go  back  to  the  farm  after 
their  two  years  of  specialized  training. 
Led  by  Prof.  Arthur  Delamarter,  of 
Michigan,  these  boys  have  organized 
themselves  as  “Progressive  Farmers  of 
Albania.”  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  take 
back  with  them  to  their  villages,  as  grad¬ 
uation  gifts,  pure-blood  stock  as  well  as 
advanced  ideas. 

Other  stock  has  been  furnished  for 
Robert,  and  International  Colleges,  a  Mis¬ 
sion  School  and  an  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  in  Turkey. 

A  striking  example  of  how  this  move¬ 
ment  for  better  stock  for  primitive  coun¬ 
tries  -is  working  is  shown  on  the  Island 
of  Chios,  famed  as  the  home  of  Homer. 
One  of  the  donated  bulls  (a  Jersey,  given 
by  O.  G.  Jennings),  was  sent  here  at 
Prof.  Morgan’s  suggestion  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  former  Greek  merchant 
who  had  retired  from  active  business  in 
Egypt  to  his  native  island  farm  in  Chios, 
and  is  devoting  himself  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  agriculture.  Dr.  Morgan  met 
him  and  discussed  the  program  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Then  this  bull  was  sent. 
Later  he  purchased  two  Jersey  heifers  se¬ 
lected  by  Prof.  Bartlett  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station.  After  three 
yeax-s  the  record  shows  200  grade  calves 
from  native  cows  and  three  well-grown, 
pu re-blood  Jersey  bulls,  i-eady  to  be  placed 
out  as  herd  sires  in  surrounding  villages. 

What  this  may  mean  in  increased  milk 
food  production  in  10  years  may  be 
easily  computed  based  on  the  records 
made  in  America  as  submitted  by  Prof. 
R.  W.  Duck.  He  imports  an  experiment 
made  by  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  at 
Ames,  showing  that  the  first  generation 
grade-daughters  from  a  potential  proven 
sire,  produced  on  the  average  64  per 
cent  more  milk  and  52  per  cent  more 
butterfat.  The  next  generation  crossed 
again  with  a  purebred  sire,  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  in  milk  production  of  130  and  109 
per  cent  in  butterfat,  over  the  original 
scrub  cows.  Prof.  Duck  reports  an  ex¬ 
periment  made  in  South  Dakota,  which 
showed  increase  in  the  first  generation  of 
61  per  cent  of  milk  and  52  per  cent  but¬ 


terfat.  On  the  third  cross-breed  there 
should  be  still  further  increase  with  in¬ 
telligent  selection  and  direction. 

What  is  being  done  on  the  Island  of 
Chios  well  illustrates  the  plan  and  pur¬ 
pose  back  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Near 
East  Fuondation,  which  succeeded  to  and 


carries  forward  the  work  of  the  Near 
East  Relief. 

But  much  more  resulted  from  Dr. 
Morgan’s  visit  to  Chios  than  this  grow¬ 
ing  herd  of  productive  cattle.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  proffered  a  monastery  with  ex¬ 
tensive  grounds  to  become  an  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  for  the  Island. 
An  educated  farm-born  Greek  was  se¬ 
lected  and  sent  to  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  three  years  training;  Greeks 


from  Chios  in  America  paying  his  ex¬ 
penses.  The  United  States  government 
lias  given  seed,  literature,  advice  and  co¬ 
operation.  This  will  mean  not  only  that 
in  the  near  future  the  cattle  of  that 
island  will  be  decidedly  Jersey,  but  that 
a  new  generation  of  young  farmei’s  will 
be  trained,  the  older  farmers  will  be  eager 
and  open-minded  to  better  methods,  and 
their  sons  will  stay  on  the  farm. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  expense  to 
America  and  the  Near  East  Foundation 


has  been  almost  negligible.  It  has  been 
a  matter  of  intelligent  management  and 
co-operation,  given  to  help  a  countx-y  to 
help  itself  from  its  own  native  resources. 
This  is  a  multiplying  investment.  It  ex¬ 
emplifies  the  kind  of  relief  work  the  Near 
East  Foundation  is  projecting  throughout 
six  struggling  countries  in  the  Near  East 
• — Greece,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Syria,  Pal¬ 
estine  and  Turkey,  led  by  seven  of 
America’s  best  trained  extension  leaders. 


April  30,  1032 

From  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Ranch 

April  6  and  still  there  are  patches  of 
snow  on  the  fields  and  deep  drifts  on  the 
higher  mountainsides.  No  Spring  work 
has  been  done  on  the  ranch,  but  in  the 
valley  below  a  great  deal  of  plowing  has 
been  done.  No  Winter  was  ever  known 
here  when  more  feed  had  been  necessary 
just  to  sustain  life  in  stock.  One  man 
tells  of  a  lot  of  steel's  he  was  trying  to 
fatten.  Grain  and  hay  were  constantly 
bet  ore  them,  but  for  two  months  they 
never  gained  a  pound.  We  had  a  few 
more  than  a  hundred  .hogs  on  the  ranch, 
and  after  they  had  consumed  everything 
the  ranch  produced  we  had  to  buy  grain, 
and  haul  it  up  our  steep  hill.  We  kept 
hoping  the  price  would  advance,  but  it 
declined.  We  finally  sold  them,  if  such 
prices  can  be  called  selling,  21/4  cents 
per  lb.  for  the  heavy  ones,  three  cents  for 
the  young  ones.  We  'then  paid  $12  for 
trucks  to  haul  them  the  30  miles  to  the 
stockyards.  The  buyer  intended  to  ship 
them  that  afternoon,  some  to  Denver,  the 
others  to  Los  Angeles.  While  they  were 
on  the  way  from  the  ranch  to  stockyards 
telegrams  came  to  the  buyer  not  to  ship, 
market  way  down.  He  then  had  to  do  as 
we  had  been  doing,  rustle  hog  feed. 

The  potato-growers  have  been  selling 
their  crop  at  25  to  30  cents  per  cwt., 
the  grower  furnishing  the  sacks  at  a  cost 
of  seven  cents  apiece. 

Sheep  have  stayed  up  better  than  any 
other  stock,  but  both  sheep  and  wool  are 
too  low,  considering  the  big  expenses  in¬ 
volved.  Butterfat  is  IS  cents  at  the  local 
creamery,  eggs  are  10  cents  a  dozen  in 
trade. 

We  sold  the  last  of  our  turkeys  on  the 
Easter  market.  They  netted  us  22  cents 
per  lb.  dressed,  head  and  feet  off.  Poultry 
and  eggs  pay  better  than  anything  else, 
but  require  constant  cai-e.  We  have  no 
bi’ooder-house,  so  took  a  small  room  of 
the  henhouse;  borrowed  two  brooders 
from  a  friend.  The  oil  burner  consumed 
a  gallon  of  coal  oil  every  day  for  10  days, 
then  was  just  ready  to  blow  up  when 
discovered.  The  coal  burner  was  then  set 
up  but  we  had  to  sit  up  with  it  to  keep 
it  going.  It  set  the  floor  afire  and  then 
joined  the  discarded  oil  burner.  We  then 
took  the  legs  off  a  small  heating  .stove, 
set  it  on  a  stone  foundation  and  have  the 
best  heating  system  of  all.  Soft  coal 
will  not  hold  the  heat  up  all  night,  so 
someone  gets  up  about  two  o’clock  each 
night  and  adds  more  coal.  While  up  the 
sheep  are  looked  over.  The  ranch  ewes 
are  lambing  and  often  the  lambs  are  un¬ 
able  to  locate  their  dining-room  before 
becoming  chilled.  If  they  get  a  few  drops 
of  warm  milk  swallowed  they  start  right 
off  to  become  spry  and  lively. 

The  taxpayers’  committees  met  with 
various  of  the  county  office-holdei’s.  In 
some  instances  they  were  treated  cour¬ 
teously,  in  others  not.  One  official  told 
them  it  was  none  of  the  public’s  business 
how  his  office  was  conducted,  evidently 
forgetting  that  the  “public”  could  vote. 
That  particular  official  employs  his  wife, 
his  brother  and  a  sister-in-law  in  his  of¬ 
fice,  and  among  them  they  manage  to  get 
in  a  good  many  dollars’  worth  of  mileage. 

Freight  rates  have  been  advanced  un¬ 
til  it  looks  like  trucks  will  have  to  do 
most  of  the  transporting.  Several  trucks 
have  brought  in  grain  from  Eastern  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Western  Kansas.  They  sold 
corn,  wheat  and  kaffir  corn  at  a  cent  a 
pound.  After  selling  their  loads  they 
went  farther  down  the  valley  and  bought 
apples,  which  they  took  back  to  Kansas 
to  sell.  One  orange-grower  from  Red¬ 
lands,  Calif.,  brought  a  truckload  of  his 
home-grown  tree-ripened  oranges.  He 
took  back  a  load  of  Colorado  potatoes.  It 
looks  like  we  will  soon  be  bartering  for 
everything  but  postage  stamps. 

Garfield  Co.,  Colo.  mrs.  p.  u. 


Seeding  Alfalfa  in  Mixtures 

I  wish  to  know  if  anyone  has  succeeded 
in  seeding  Alfalfa  in  a  mixture  with 
clover  and  grasses?  I  tried  seeding  Al¬ 
falfa  by  itself  seven  different  times,"  using 
lime  and  inoculating  the  best  I  could,  and 
all  the  efforts  resulted  in  more  or  less 
failure.  Not  in  a  single  case  did  the  re¬ 
sults  pay  for  the  expense  incurred. 

Something  like  20  years  ago  I  com¬ 
menced  using  a  little  Alfalfa  seed  along 
with  the  clover  and  Orchard  grass,  or 
whatever  mixture  I  was  seeding.  I  got 
the  idea  from  some  writer  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
who  suggested  that  it  might  be  a  good 
way  to  get  the  land  inoculated.  1  am 
well  pleased  with  the  results  I  get,  both 
for  hay  and  pasture. 

My  usual  rotation  is  fii*st  year  corn, 
second  year  wheat,  and  the  clover- Alfalfa 
mixture,  sown  on  the  wheat  in  the 
Spring ;  for  best  results  the  wheat  should 
not  be  too  thick.  Last  Fall  I  used  three 
pecks  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  expect  to 
continue  the  practice.  The  Alfalfa  stands 
hot  dry  weather  before  the  wheat  is  cut 
better  than  the  other  parts  of  the  mix¬ 
ture.  Orchard  grass  stands  more  smoth¬ 
ering,  if  the  weather  is  wet  and  the  wdieat 
extra  rank. 

The  soil  in  this  Piedmont  section  of 
Virginia  is  very  spotted.  On  some  types 
clover  does  betteig  and  on  other  the  Al¬ 
falfa.  Usually  get  a  light  crop  of  hay  in 
late  August  after  the  wheat,  and  now 
three  times  the  third  year.  The  fourth 
year  1  sometimes  mow  and  sometimes 
pasture  as  sterns  best.  After  that  the 
field  goes  back  to  corn  again. 

Have  sown  the  mixture  in  the  early 
Fall  without  any  so-caMed  nurse  crop 
with  satisfactory  results,  but  of  course, 
it  is  too  late  in  the  season  for  that  to  be 
a  safe  plan  after  corn  i-s  cut.  I  keep  my 


One  of  the  Three  Young  Purebred  Jersey  Bulls  Placed  as  Herd  Sires  in  Villages  on 

the  Island  of  Chios 


One  of  the  200  Chios  Grade  Calves  Showing  the  Jersey  Twines  and  Promise 
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Bargains  in  U.S.  Gov’t 

A 475  VALUE 


Don 


Miss 


This  Bargain  * 
Set  of  2  Wheels  and  Axle  $9.00 
Set  of  4  Wheels  and  2  Axles  17.50 


(Choice  of  54"  or  44"  Wheels)  F.  0.  B.  Louisville.  Ky. 

Build  your  own  cart  or  wagon  or  use  for  re¬ 
placement  wheels.  A  wonderful,  bargain  from 
Gov’t  surplus.  Made  by  Studebaker  for  Gov’t 
Escort  wagons.  Brand  new.  Never  used. 
Wheels  are  44  and  54-in.  high.  16  spokes  of 
selected  hard  wood.  Steel  Tires  3-in.  wide 
and  %-in.  thick.  Steel  axles  are  2x2  inches; 
holes  for  bolting  to  bolster.  Painted  3  coats. 
Cost  Gov’t  $75  per  set.  Last  chance  to  buy 
at  these  reduced  prices.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
Send  order  today. 


NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO. 

OEPT.  B  109  W.  LAKE  ST.  CHICAGO 


GUERNSEYS 


FOREMOST  Q 

UERNSEYd 


at  Auction  Sale 


Saturday,  May  21st, 

1932 


60  HEAD 

20  Young  Cows  in  Milk 
1 0  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves 

the  balance  Heifer  Calves, 
bred  and  open  Heifers. 

Healthy,  vigorous  animals.  Tuberculin  Tested, 
negative  to  blood-test  for  contagious  abortion. 

In  this  sale  we  offer  animals  descended  from 
and  closely  related  to  the  great  sires  and  dams 
selected  for  our  foundation  herd. 

The  blood  that  has  led  and  Is  ever  leading 
to  higher  standards. 

Large  production,  reproductive  ability  and 
show  ring  type. 

REMEMBER  opportunities  for  exceptional 
values  were  never  greater — this  is  the  time  to 
buy.  Reasonable  credit  may  be  arranged. 

The  catalogue  tells  the  story  of  THE  GREAT 
FOREMOST'  FAMILY  OF  GUERNSEYS. 

For  catalogue  mite 

EMMADINE  FARM 

HOPEWELL  JUNCTION 

(Dutchess  County) 

NEW  YORK 


land  pretty  well  limed  and  use  acid  phos¬ 
phate  more  liberally  than  most  of  my 
neighbors. 

I  farm  for  three  purposes:  First,  to 
make  a  living ;  second,  to  improve  the 
soil ;  third,  for  pleasure.  It  is  more  pleas- 
use  for  me  to  work  with  nature,  see  crops 
and  livestock  grow  than  to  look  at  the 
best  moving  picture  ever  produced. 

A.  R.  LOCKHART. 


The  Wild  West  in  1832 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  its 
issue  of  April  15,  1832,  printed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  item  : 

“An  expedition,  returning  to  Ohio  from 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  reported 
that  on  the  other  side  they  passed  386 
different  Indian  tribes,  some  perfectly 
white  and  some  entirely  covered  with 
hair,  denominated  the  Esau  Indians.  The 
latter  were  among  the  most  singular,  and 
so  wild  that  the  company  were  compelled 
to  run  them  down  with  horses  to  take 
their  dimensions,  which  was  part  of  the 
expedition’s  duty.  Among  the  animals 
discovered,  the  grizzly  gray  bear  was  the 
most  ferocious.” 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture. ) 

Butter. — Market  steady,  creamery  extras  20c; 
firsts  19 y2  to  19%c;  seconds  19  to  19t4c  lb. 

Eggs. — -Market  steady.  Naarby  lienne(ries, 
brown  extras  20c;  white  extras  19c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern  16  to  1614c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  supply  moderate,  market 
weaker.  Fowls  4  to  5  lbs.  20  to  22c:  3  to  3% 
lbs.  20  to  21c.  Chickens  none.  Roosters  12  to 
13c  lb.  Stags  12  to  18c.  Capons  27  to  30c. 
Live  poultry  firm.  Fowls  19  to  20c.  Leghorns 
15  to  16c.  Chickens  large  24  to  25c.  Stags  12 
to  14c.  Roosters  10  to  12c.  Broilers  20  to  2lc  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  V.  held 
extra  17  to  17M>o ;  firsts  16  to  16t4c.  Fresh 
firsts  13  to  13V&C.  Western  held  extras  16  to 
17c.  Firsts  15  to  lS^e.  Fresh  firsts  121/.  to 
13c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.— N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3  to 
$3.50.  Calif,  small  white  $3.50  to  $4.  Yellow 
eyes  $3.50  to  $4.  Red  kidney  $3.25  to  $3.50. 
Lima  $5  to  $5.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.  —  Market  very  quiet,  demand  light, 
prices  generally  unchanged. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  20  to  21c, 
clothing  16  to  17c;  (4  blood,  combing  20  to  21c, 
clothing  17c;  %  blood,  combing  20  to  21c,  cloth¬ 
ing  18e:  14  blood,  combing  18  to  19c,  clothing 
17  to  18c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  50  to  52c, 
clothing  41  to  44c;  V>  blood,  combing  44  to  46c, 

clothing  38  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing  37  to  38c, 

clothing  33  to  35c;  14  blood,  combing  31  to  33c, 

clothing  29  to  31c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  49  to  51c, 

clothing  42  to  45c;  !&  blood,  combing  47  to  50c, 

clothing  42  to  44c;  %  blood,  combing  42  to  43c, 

clothing  38  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing  36  to  37c, 

clothing  32  to  35c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  about  50c  lower 
than  last  week,  demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales 
$4.50  to  $5. 

Cattle. — Supply  all  killing  classes  light,  mar¬ 
ket  fully  steady  with  last  week;  few  good 
grade  steers  $6.50  to  $7.  demand  fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $3  to  $4.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $2  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2.50  to  $4. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $4  to  $8;  cull 
and  common  $2.50  to  $4. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  light,  market  fully  steady 
with  last  week,  some  sales  better  grades  $5  to 
$10  higher,  demand  fair.  Choice,  head,  $105  to 
$120;  good.  $90  to  $105;  medium,  $55  to  $90; 
common,  $40  to  $50. 


3  Young  Guernsey  Bulls 

of  serviceable  age  and 

2  Bull  Calves 

Sired  by  A.  R.  Bulls  of  Gov.  of  the  Client*  and  Rutterfat 
breeding;  out  of  A.  R.  Dams.  AT  BARGAIN  PRICES. 
For  Particulars  Apply  to 

THOMAS  JOHNSON  -  TILLY  FOSTER,  N.  Y. 


White  Swan  Farms  gsiSS 

Dams  by  Golden  Searchlight  of  Hill  Girt  Farm  79310. 
His  daughters  have  records  up  to  15,231.5  lbs  of  Milk 
and  789.9  Fat.  Others  from  dams  with  from  500  to  727 
lbs.  Fat  and  up  to  14,900  lbs  milk.  Prices  from  $25  to 
$250.  Will  accept  Dairyman’s  League  Certificates  or 
good  young  cows  to  freshen  this  summer. 

WHITE  SWAN  FARMS 
Phone  Erie  34-163  Fairview,  Pa. 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 


from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Crawford  County,  Pa. 

Choice  Disease  Free  Cows 

If  you  find  it  impossible  to  buy  cows  that  will  pass 
the  blood-test  try  Crawford  County.  We  have  always 
been  particularly  free  of  abortion  and  tuberculosis. 
Pure  bred  cows  and  grade  cows  and  heifers,  fresh 
cows  or  springers  always  for  sale.  Real  sales  service 
and  quick  freight  shipment  to  any  eastern  point. 

Write  us  your  needs  today 
CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  &  SALES  ASSOCIATION, 
Market  House,  Meadville,  Pa. 


OVERSTOCKED— 

COWS  FOR  SALE! 

We  are  forced  to  sell  some  of  our  150  Milk  Cows  in 
order  to  reduce  our  surplus  milk.  In  the  past,  to  main¬ 
tain  our  production,  we  have  been  forced  to  buy  some 
Grade  Cows.  We  prefer  to  sell  Grades  but  will  sell 
either  Purebreds  or  Grades.  Considering  Quality,  our 
Prices  will  be  Reasonable. 

Inmy  absence  Mr.  Bauke  Joustra.my  partnerand  farm 
manager,  will  show  you  the  cattle  and  quote  you  prices. 
E.  B.  BENNETT  -  ALL  AML  CH  Y,  N.  J. 


Accredited  Dairy  Cows 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires 
Holsteins.  Delivery  of  five  and  ten  cow  lots  made  any 
where.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  Barre,  Vt.  Tel.  105 


FfVn  C;,L>  IN  CAR  LOAD  LOTS-Accredited, 
*■  l7<11C  blood-tested  Wisconsin,  Guernsey  and 

Holstein  Cows.  CHARLES  H.  BRAGG  -  Holley,  N.  Y. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  Aiiril  16,  1932.) 

Market.  —  Compared  with  week  ago  better 
grades  beef  steers  and  yearlings  fully  steady, 
weaker  undertone  on  common  and  medium 
grades  all  weights,  $7.50  paid  for  several  loads 
choice  local  feds  weighing  1.350  to  1,400  lbs., 
best  yearlings  $7.  bulk  of  sales  $5.50  to  $6.25. 
Bulls,  she  stock  and  cutters  closing  about  steady, 
bulk  fat  heifers  $5  to  $5.50:  medium  bulls  $4.25 
to  $4.75;  butcher  cows  $3.25  to  $3.75:  cutters 
$1.75  to  $2.25.  Stockers  slow,  few  sales  com¬ 
mon  and  medium  grades  about  steady,  mostly 
$4.25  to  $5.  Calves  steady  with  week’s  early 
50c  advance,  top  vealers  $7.50. 

Hogs  reflecting  stronger  undertone  at  close. 

Sheep  steady,  top  western  clipped  lambs  $8. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  April  16.  1932:  Cat¬ 
tle.  9  cars:  6  St.  Paul.  2  Sioux  City,  1  West 
Virginia ;  containing  383  head.  2.033  head 
trucked  in  from  nearby;  total  cattle  2,416  head, 
87S  calves,  2,207  hogs,  608  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $6.75  to 
$7.50:  medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.75; 
common,  000  to  1,100  lbs..  $4.50  to  $6;  good, 
1.100  to  1,300  lbs..  $7  to  $7.50:  medium,  1,100 
to  1.300  lbs..  $6.25  to  $7;  good,  1.300  to  1,500 
lbs.,  $7  to  $7.50. 

Heifers. — Choice.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.50: 
good,  550  to  850  lbs..  $5.50  to  $6:  medium,  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  common,  550  to  850 
lbs..  $4  to  $4.75. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4  to  $4.50;  good.  $3.25  to  $4; 
common  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter,  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and.  choice,  beef.  $4  to  $5:  cut¬ 
ter,  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  yearlings 
excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  me¬ 
dium.  $5.75  to  $6.75;  cull  and  common,  $4.75 
to  $5.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice. 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $5.25  to  86.50:  common  and 
medium.  500  to  800  lbs..  $3.50  to  $5.25;  good 
and  choice,  S00  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6.75: 
common  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $3.75 
to  $5.50. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs..  $4.75  to  $5.25;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
180  to  200  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50;  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice.  200  to  220  lbs..  $5  to  $5.50:  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs..  $5  to  $5.50; 
livy.  wt..  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $4.75 
to  $5.25:  livy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to  350 
lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5:  pkg.  sows,  medium  and  good, 
275  to  500  lbs..  $4  to  $4.50. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — - 
Bran,  ton.  $27:  shorts.  $26.50:  hominy,  $24.50; 
middlings,  $27:  linseed.  $40:  gluten.  $24; 
ground  oats,  $28.75;  Soy  bean  meal.  $29.50;  hog 
meal,  $32;  cottonseed.  41  per  cent.  $26;  dairy 
feed.  16  per  cent.  $25.50:  dairy  feed,  18  per 
cent.  $28.25:  dairy  feed,  20  per  cent,  $31.25; 
dairy  feed.  24  per  cent.  $31.75:  dairy  feed,  25 
per  cent.  $32.50;  dairy  feed.  32  per  cent,  $33; 
horse  feed.  S5  per  cent.  $31 :  Alfalfa,  regular, 
$27;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $28.50;  steer  feed,  $30. 


New  Low  Prices  on 

ESCO  MILK 
COOLER 

Cools  milk  quickly  to 
below  50  degrees 
and  keeps 
it  cold  until 
shipped. 


Now  like  tliou- 
sandsof  ESCO 
owners,  and 
for  the  smallest  invest¬ 
ment  ever,  you  can  protect 
your  market  and  assure  your 
profits  the  year  ’round  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  ESOO-cooled  milk  is  in 
constant  demand.  Send  coupon 
for  full  particulars.  Ask.  too, 
about  ESCO  Electric  Water 
Heaters  and  ESCO  Dairy  Uten¬ 
sil  Sterilizers. 

Use  Convenient 
Coupon 

ESCO  CABINET 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


THE  ELECTRIC 
MILIv  COOLER 


42RNY32 


ESCO  CABINET  CO. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

I  make  .  cans  of  milk  daily. 

Send  full  particulars  on: 

[  ]  ESCO  Milk  Coolers 

[  ]  ESCO  Water  Heaters 

[  ]  ESCO  Dairy  Utensil  Sterilizers 


Name 


Address  . 

P.0 .  State 


SAVE  MONEY 

.y,  ,  ..  -  ,  A  /  ,  ,;v 


*m'*wm* 


Point"  ends  your  milk 
cooling  problem.  Cools  milk  [Klitf 
uniformly,  with  amazing  IWHflH 
speed,  at  very  low  operat-  kaf^lrll 

of  large  Monroe  commercial 
units.  Simplest,  most  com- 

Stands  up  amazingly  under  long,  hard  service. 
Assembled  and  charged  at  factory.  Comes 
ready  to  install  in  your  cooling  tank  or  one 
you  can  make  in  a  day’s  time.  Write  today! 


BY  INSTALLING  A 
MONROE  €MOri+if 
_  FARM  MILK 
L*  COOLER 


MONROE  REFRIGERATION  ENGINEERING  CO. 

31  Clinton  St. 


FOR  FOLDER 


Brockport, 
N.  Y. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE  or  EXCHANGE 

for  heavy  horses  or  cattle.  Purebred  registered 
red  roan  Belgian  Stallion,  4  years  old,  Sound, 
sure,  kind  and  well  broken  double. 

EARL  WHITE 

Village  Farm  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  EXCHANGE 

1  brown  mare,  seven,  well  built,  road  and  farm  broken. 
Will  exchange  for  Guernsey  heifers  from  tested 
and  accredited  herd. 

B.  CAPPS  Routes  BAINBRIOGE,  N.  Y, 


„  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 
oneiiana  ionics  mares  with  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  l  ight.  A.  B.  PORTER  POKY  FARMS,  Atwater.Ohia 


RABBITS 


MATURED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealands 
and  Chinchillas  from  reg.  parents.  Specially 
priced  $3.00  each.  KOCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES  of  quality,  outdoor  raised,  win- 
ners  wherever  shown,  healthy,  quick  maturing.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guar.  GARDEN  STATE  RABBITKY,  Florence,  N.  1. 


Rnhhitc  Xi  <5unnli»«  Fnlly  descriptive  catalog.  10  cts. 

llaJUlIo  a  Olifjpiiei  Albert  Fatsy,  Jr..  Inc.,  0-14,  Wallkill,  N.  », 


DOGS 


Reg.  English  Shepherd  Puppies 

Born  Jan.  6th,  natural  heel  drivers,  ready  to  learn  to 
drive.  Males,  $1  5.00;  females,  S 1  0.00.  Also  A.  K.  C. 
Boston  Terrier,  Scottish  Terrier,  Wire-haired  Fox  Ter¬ 
rier,  Cocker  Spaniel,  Pekingese  and  Pomeranian  Pup¬ 
pies  for  sale,  $35.00  and  $25.00.  INDIAN  TRAIL 
STOCK  FARM,  Jefferson,  New  York. 


CUrpUCDnC  Heel  Drivers.  Stamp  for  prices, 
OliEii  II E.INL/«J  description.  All  farm  raised. 

L.  H,  BARNUM  R.  D.  1  PRATTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


Sable  and  White,  pedigreed 
show  dogs.  Somerset  Kennels* 
11.  3*  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


Ped,  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  m?£rm 

AIDPIt  Al  |TC  The  all-round  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
HIIILUHLLO  SHADY  SIDE  FARM  -  Madison,  New  York 


FARM  RAISED  MALE  AIREDALE— Two  years  old. 
Bargain.  F.  D.  HE  YEN  -  Barryville,  New  York 


FERRETS 


FERRETS— Males,  $2:  females,  $2.25;  special  ratters,  $3: 
bred  females,  $5.  C.O.D.  E.  L.  Hartman,  New  London,  O. 


Miscellaneous 


RAISE  WHITE  MICE  for  laboratory  purposes.  Circular 
free.  LABORATORY  SUPPLY  CO  ,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SWINE 


PIGS  !  PIGS !  PIGS  ! 

“Free  Rangers,  Rugged” 

Chester- Y ork shire  Cross  —  Chester-Berkshire  Cross 
Poland-Hampshire  Cross  —  Hampshire-Duroc  Cross 

8-9  Weeks  Old  -  $3.00 

9-10  Weeks  Old  -  $3.25 

10-12  Weeks  Old  -  $4.00 

If  you  are  a  distributor  in  your  locality  please  consult 
me  on  prices.  Have  some  good  substantial  pigs  that  will 
(take  hold)  and  (to  go  right  along).  No  six  weeks  old 
pigs  shipped.  Extract  from  letter  received  from  Mr. 
Harry  Post,  with  reference  to  8  pigs  he  received  last 
week  at  Capnke  Falls,  N.  Y. 

“Pigs  arrived  O.  K.  They  are  far  ahead  of  what 
we  expected.  We  are  delighted  with  them.’’ 

These  nice  reports  are  priceless  to  me. 

Add  35c  on  Vermont  and  Conn.  Pigs  for  Treatment. 

C.  DAVIS  Box  11  Concord,  Mass. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old  -  $2.50 

9  weeks  obi  -  2.75 

10  weeks  old  -  3.00 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 
MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval  If 
dissatisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

Cir  RTJ1ST7FT  EAST  STREET 
YJT.  DU1NLLL  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  loss  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

200  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

90  Berkshire  &  0. 1.  C.  - 110  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

Choice,  carefully  selected  Young  Porkers  all  ready 
for  the  feed  trough— 


6-7  Weeks  Old 
8-9  Weeks  Old 
10  Weeks  Old 


$2.75  each 
$3.00  each 
$3.25  each 


Ship  and  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  crating 
charge.  Our  guarantee:— A  square  deal  at  all  times. 


Spring  Pigs  LwTricL 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wks.  old,  $2.75,  7-8  wki.  old.  $3.00,  8-9  wkj.  old.  $3.25 
Cheater  Whites,  7-8  weeks  old,  $4.00. 

,  Jhf®e  P’KS  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  shin 
1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 


206  Washington  St., 


Tel.  Woburn,  1415 


Woburn,  Mass. 


Chester  White  and  Duroc  Pigs 

Buy  your  pigs  early  and  have  a  larger  hog  at  your 
usual  killing  tune  next  fall.  Try  some  of  the  good  tvne 
well  bred  pigs,  we  will  be  glad  to  pick  you  out  good 
individuals  from  good  litters  for  breeding  at  no  extra 
cost.  Crated  tree.  Shipped  F.  O.  B. 

8  to  10  weeks  old  $3.50  each  C.  0.  D. 

1 1.  and  Conn,  add  35c  per  pig  for  inoculation. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  834  Boston  Post  Rd.,  Weston,  Mass 
Phone  Waltham  0888. 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

Tile  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  large 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

6-7  wks.  old,  $2.75  ea.  8-9  wks.  old,  $3.00  ea. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
or.r5rJJ and.  m  any  W  y°u  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days 
with  the  pigs  return  them  at  my  expense. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN.  MASS. 

P.  S.  Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  $4.00  ea. 

LARGE  TYPE  YOUNG  PIGS 

for  sale  at 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  Inc. 

LEXINGTON.  MASS. 

Tel.  John  Lamont  (Cary  Branch)  Lexington  0351 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  -  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00 

Chester  White  and  Poland  China  Cross. 

ALSO  50  YOUNG  BOARS  and  100  YOUNG  SOWS 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 


ROOD  PIGS IAN ID  SH  OATS  1932  prices  lower,  quality 
U  lugher.  PIGS  that  eat.  live,  grow.  7  weeks  old. 

»?;,50  eac,h-  30'Pound  size  10  weeks  $4.50., 
SHOA1S  40-pound  $5.50  each.  All  crated.  F.  O.  B 
express,  castrated,  single  vaccinated.  Mostly  Poland 
(Tuna,  some  Chesters,  Durocs,  Berkshires.  State  2d 
choice  size  and  breed  wanted.  Send  check  or  money 
order  with  order  to  save  you  C.  O.  D.  return  charges, 
or  C.  O.  D.  Absolute  money-back  guarantee  to  be  as 
represented  on  arrival.  Many  pleased  customers,  in  all 
Eastern  States.  Order  direct,  here,  now. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT _ Cheswold,  Del. 

Feeding  Pigs  ior  sale 

8-1*  weeks  old,  each 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX _ Woburn,  Mass. 

Purebred  0. 1.C.  Sows 

..  weeks  old  pigs,  $7.00. 

With  pedigrees.  VERNON  I, AFTER  -  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


Q UR*OC  SWINE  F.  M.  Putting- 


ton  A  8011,  Alerrifieid,  N.  Y 


O  EG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS— Spring 
Pigs  ready.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  I*a. 

Of  f'  CHOICE  PIGS  bred  for  quality.  Write 

•  A.  v..  HOLI.IS  CALVIN,  R.  2,  BEAVER  FALLS.  PA. 

0  I  P’c  a.  No.  1  Pedigreed  Starch  Pigs,  97  ea.  Quick 

V.  I.  w  o*  growers,  easy  feeders.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  » 


GOATS 


12 


GOATS — Male  and  female,  fine  stock;  also  young 
ones.  Reasonable.  LIEB,  331  Madison  Are.,  New  York 


Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  Price,  25c. 


FOR  SALE  BY 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
April  30,  1932.  In  most  cases  the  top  price  is 


April:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2 A,  $1.10;  Class  215.  $1.36:  Class  3.  $1.10. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.69;  Class  2, 
$1.35;  Class  3,  $1.15. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  21c;  extra.  92  score, 
20c;  firsts,  87  to  91  score.  19  to  19%c;  ladles, 
16  to  18c;  packing  stock,  12  to  16c;  sweet  fancy, 
23c;  extras,  22c;  firsts,  19%  to  21c;  renovated. 
lSt-ic;  centralized,  lG^c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  includ¬ 
ing  premium,  23c:  hennery,  best  open  market 
offerings,  IS  to  21c;  standard,  17  to  17  %c\ 
nearby  mediums,  14  to  15c;  browns,  special 
pack,  17  to  20c;  standards,  15%  to  16c;  mixed 
colors,  special  pack,  ‘16  to  17 % c ;  standards,  45 
lbs.,  15c;  rehandled  receipts,  45  lbs.,  13%  to 
14c;  mediums,  12  to  13c;  Pacific  Coast  fresh 
specials,  24 Vic;  standards,  21  to  22%c. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds.  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  22c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
23c;  small  breeds,  best,  20c;  roosters,  Sc;  ducks, 
15c;  geese,  13c;  rabbits,  lb.,  15c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS' 

Broilers,  fancy,  31c;  chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  27c; 
fair  to  good,  18  to  20c;  capons,  best,  35c;  roost¬ 
ers.  13c;  fowls,  21c;  ducks,  16c;  turkeys.  No. 
1,  28c;  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  35c;  graded,  40c; 
ducks,  doz.,  $3;  culls,  $2. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $6.85;  bulls,  $4;  cows,  $3.50; 
calves,  best,  $7.50;  common  to  good,  $4.50  to  $7; 
sheep,  $3;  lambs,  $9.75;  hogs,  $4.90. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  9c;  good  to  choice,  6  to 
8c;  lambs,  hothouse,  head,  $6. 

POTATOES 

State,  150  lbs.,  $1.60;  Maine,  ISO  lbs.,  $2.15; 
Idaho,  100  lbs.,  $2;  new,  bbl.,  $7.75;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  Md.,  bu.,  75c;  Jersey,  $1.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.,  $2.75;  beets,  bu.,  50c;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  16c;  cabbage,  new,  bu.,  $2; 

carrots,  bu.  bskt.,  $2.75;  cauliflower,  bu..  $2.25; 
cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu..  $7;  eggplants,  bu.,  $2; 
horseradish,  bbl.,  $9;  kale,  bbl.,  $1;  letutce.  bu., 
$3;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $8;  parsley,  bu.,  $1.50; 
peas,  bu.,  $2.75;  peppers,  bu.,  $4.75;  spinach, 

bu.,  $1.50;  string  beans,  bu..  $6;  tomatoes, 

Fla.,  crate,  $3.25;  watercress,  100  bchs.,  $3. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  15c  to  $1;  cucumbers, 
Fla.,  doz.,  $1.50;  Illinois,  box  of  2  doz.,  $3; 

Mass.,  box  of  2  doz.,  $2.75;  tomatoes,  Pa.,  5- 
lb.  bskt.,  $1.25. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  R.  I.  Greening,  bskt.,  $1.75;  Spy,  $3; 
McIntosh,  $3.75;  Baldwin,  $1.75;  Stayman,  $2; 
pears,  En.,  bu.,  $1.50;  strawberries,  Sn.,  qt., 
23  c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $16;  No.  3,  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $17;  straw  rye,  $20;  oat  and 
wheat,  $11. 

FEEDS 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran,  $23.85;  standard  middlings,  $22.85;  Red- 
dog.  $23.85;  hominy  fed,  $19;  cottonseed  meal, 
$21.75. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  71%c;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
48%Lo;  oats,  No.  2  white,  32V4c;  rye,  61c. 


Retail  Prices  in  N.  Y.  City 
Markets 

(Quotations  are  by  pound  unless  otherwise 
specified. ) 

Dairy  Products— Butter,  tub,  28  to  25c;  fancy, 
tub,  26  to  28c;  print,  26  to  28c;  eggs,  doz., 
grade  A,  25  to  30c;  grade  B,  17  to  23c;  grade 
C,  15c;  milk,  qt.,  grade  A,  15c;  grade  B,  10 
to  12c;  loose,  8c. 

Vegetables.— White  potatoes,  15  lbs.,  19  to 
23c;  sweet  potatoes,  3  lbs.,  10c;  new  potatoes, 
5c;  yellow  turnips,  3  lbs.,  10c;  carrots,  bell., 
10  to  12c;  onions,  9  to  12c;  cauliflower,  head, 
20  to  35c;  beets,  bch.,  5  to  7c;  celery,  beh.,  10 
to  12c;  lettuce,  head,  8  to  12c;  tomatoes.  12  to 
15c;  peas,  12  to  15c;  artichokes,  each,  8  to  12c; 
spinach,  6  to  Sc;  broccoli,  10  to  15e;  mush¬ 
rooms,  25  to  30c;  asparagus,  choice,  25  to  30c; 
good,  20  to  25c;  cabbage,  new,  5  to  7c;  kale,  5c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  eating,  doz.,  25  to  35c;  cook¬ 
ing.  4  to  6c;  oranges,  select,  doz.,  50  to  60c; 
medium,  doz.,  30  to  40c;  small,  15  to  18,  20  to 
25c;  rhubarb,  8  to  10c;  table  grapes,  15  to  20c; 
pineapples,  each,  10  to  15c;  pears,  eating,  doz., 
40  to  50c;  cooking.  5  to  7c;  strawberries,  pt.,  23 
to  26c;  bananas,  doz.,  20c; . grapefruit,  5  to  8c; 
tangerines,  12  to  15,  25e;  lemons,  doz.,  20  to 
25c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys,  young,  large,  35 
to  37c;  small,  37  to  40c;  frying  chickens,  29  to 
34c;  roast  chickens,  over  5  lbs.,  30  to  36c;  fric¬ 
assee  fowls,  4  to  5  lbs.,  28  to  31c;  heavy,  27 
to  30c;  ducks,  L.  I.,  fresh,  19  to  21c;  L.  I., 
frozen,  18  to  20c;  old  roosters,  soup  chickens, 
17  to  20c;  capons,  large,  43  to  45c;  geese,  old, 
10  to  12  lbs.,  20  to  23c. 

Dressed  Poultry.- — Turkeys,  small,  48  to  55c; 
large,  35  to  45c;  capons,  nearby,  large,  50  to 
55c;  western,  40  to  45c;  broilers,  as  to  size.  30 
to  45c;  fricassee  fowls,  as  to  size,  30  to  35c; 
ducks,  L.  1.,  25  to  30c;  old,  IS  to  20c;  old 
geese,  15  to  20c;  roosters,  old,  18  to  20c;  stags, 
5  to  6  lbs.,  22  to  25c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Eggs  are  at  the  lowest  prices  in  a  long  time. 
The  poultry  market  is  holding  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  24c;  tubs,  22c;  firsts,  19  to 
20c.  Cheese,  easy;  new  daisies,  13c:  longhorn, 
14c;  brick,  15c;  old  flats,  22c;  limburger,  23c. 
Eggs,  weak;  nearby  fancy,  18  to  20c;  grade  A, 
15  to  3  8c;  grade  B,  14  to  16c;  grade  C,  13  to 
14c;  nearby  at  market,  13  to  15c;  westerns, 
13  to  14c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady;  fowls,  17  to  21c; 
fryers,  23  to  24c;  broilers.  24  to  25c;  roasters, 
26  to  27c;  ducks,  18  to  20c;  geese.  16  to  18c; 
turkeys,  29  to  31e.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls, 
15  to  19c;  old  roosters,  12c;  broilers,  20  to  25c; 
stags,  14  to  15c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  firm:  Wolf 
River,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Winesap.  75  to  90c; 
Baldwin,  65c  to  $1.10;  Snow,  00c  to  $1.50; 
Greening,  40c  to  $1.75:  Wealthy.  $1.15  to  $1.25; 
King,  $1  to  $1.15;  Wagner,  $1.25;  Delicious. 
75c  to  $1.65;  Northern  Spy,  60c  to  $2.25;  Rome 
Beauty,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  McIntosh,  $1  to  $2.25. 
Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  35  to  40c; 
Maine,  2-bu.  bag,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  Tex.,  bu., 
$1.25;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Beans  .and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea.  me¬ 
dium  cwt. ,  $2  to  $2.50;  marrow,  red  kidney, 
$2.75  to  $3;  white  kidney,  $4  to  $4.50.  Onions, 
firm;  home-grown,  bu,,  $3  to  $4;  yellow,  50-lb. 


bag,  $3.40  to  $3.50;  Spanish,  50-lb.  bag,  $3.50 
to  $3.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Cal.,  keg,  $4.25 
to  $4.50;  S.  A.,  lug.  $2  to  $2.35;  oranges.  Cal., 
box,  $3  to  $3.75;  Fla.,  $4  to  $5;  pears,  western, 
box.  $2.75  to  $3.50:  pineapples,  Cuba,  crate,  $3 
to  $3.75;  strawberries,  Fla.,  pt.,  23  to  24c. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  Cal.,  crate.  $1  to 
$1.75;  asparagus,  Ariz.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50; 
beans,  Fla.,  wax,  bu.,  $6  to  $6.50:  green,  $6.50 
to  $8;  beets,  bu.,  35  to  50c:  broccoli.  Tex.,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $2.75;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  75c;  carrots, 
bu.,  90c  to  $2;  cauliflower,  Ore.,  crate,  $1.35 
to  $1.50;  celery,  doz.  bclis..  75c  to  $1;  cucum¬ 
bers,  2-doz.  box,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  eggplant.  Fla., 
crate,  $2.75  to  $3.25:  endive,  lb..  10  to  30c; 
horseradish,  %  bbl.,  $5.75:  kale,  Va„  bu..  60c; 
lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  75c;  mushrooms.  3- 
1b.  bskt:,  50  to  85c;  parsnips,  bu.,  50  to  00c; 
peas,  Tex.,  bu.,  $2;  peppers.  Fla.,  crate.  $1.50 
to  $3;  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  25  to  35c;  rhubarb, 
Cal.,  40-lb.  box.  $1.50  to  $1.60:  spinach,  Tex., 
bu.,  $3.30  to  $1.35:  tomatoes,  S-lb.  bskt.,  90c 
to  $1;  turnips,  bu.,  25  to  50c. 

Sweets. — Maple  products,  easy;  syrup,  gal..  $1 
to  $1.25;  sugar,  lb..  10  to  15c.  Honey,  steady; 
24-section  case,  $2.25  to  $2.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$13  to  $13.50;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $13.50;  oat 
straw,  $7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$18;  standard  middlings,  $18;  red-dog,  $19.50; 
cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent,  $19;  oilmeal,  34 
per  cent,  $31.50;  hominy,  $16.30;  gluten,  $16.30; 
oatfeed,  $6;  Timothy  seed.  bu..  $2.25;  Alfalfa, 
$10.50;  Alsike,  $9  clover,  $10.25  to  $10.50. 

C.  H.  B. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter — Solid-packed  creamery,  in  tubs,  fancy, 
higher  scoring  than  extras,  22  to  25c;  92  score, 
21c;  91  score,  20V4e:  90  score,  20c;  89  score, 
19%  c;  88  score,  19%c;  87  score,  19V4c;  80 

score,  19c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  extra  firsts.  16c;  fresh  firsts,  in 
new  cases,  15c:  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand 
cases,  14c;  average  current  receipts,  in  second¬ 
hand  cases,  13c;  fresh  seconds,  12  to  12>4c; 
carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs,  "in 
cases,  20  to  22c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
20  to  21c;  mixed,  colors,  fancy  3  8  to  19c;  White 
Leghorns,  fancy,  16  to  18c;  ordinary,  10  to  lac; 
broilers,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks,  large-sized,  full- 
feathered,  24  to  25c;  small-sized,  21  to  23c; 
barebacks  and  poor  quality  lower;  broilers, 
fancy  Rods,  large-sized,  full-feathered,  23  to 
24c;  small-sized,  20  to  22c;  broilers,  White  Log- 
horns,  fancy,  full-feathered,  weighing  2  lbs.  and 
over,  32c;  weighing  1%  to  1%  lbs.,  IS  to  20c; 
1  to  1V4  lbs.,  13  to  15c;  barebacks  and  poor 
quality  lower;  old  roosters,  mixed  colors.  10c: 
White  Leghorns,  Sc;  ducks,  large  White  Pekin, 
young,  15  to  17c;  ducks,  mixed  colors,  obi,  15 
to  16c;  Muscovy  ducks,  15  to  17c;  turkeys, 
fancy  hens,  20  to  28c;  toms.  20  to  24c;  geese, 
fat.  15  to  18c;  ordinary,  12  to  14c;  guineas, 
fancy,  young,  2  lbs.  each  or  over.  $1.20  per 
pair;  under  2  lbs.,  fancy,  young,  90c;  staggy, 
75c;  old  guineas,  65  to  70c;  pigeons,  per  pair, 
young,  20  to  25c;  old,  25  to  2Sc. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in 
boxes,  weighing  over  6  lbs.,  18c;  weighing  6 
lbs.,  19  to  20c;  5  to  5%  lbs..  21c;  4  to  .41/*  lbs.. 
22c;  3  to  3%  lbs.,  21c;  2%  lbs..  19c;  under  214 
lbs..  18c;  old  roosters,  dry-picked,  Western" 
weighing  5  lbs.  or  over,  13c;  under  5  lbs.,  11  to 
12c;  ducks,  L.  I..  17c;  chickens,  frozen,  4  lbs. 
or  over,  25  to  27c;  under  4  lbs.,  21  to  24c; 
Pacific  Coast  broilers,  fancy,  frozen,  22  to  24c. 

Apples.  —  Boxes:  Pennsylvania,  Jonathans, 
combination  fancy  and  “C”  grade,  small  size, 
$1.25;  Yorks,  extra  fancy,  small  to  large  size, 
$1.25.  Bushel  bskts. :  Ohio,  Rome  Beautys,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  2% -in.  up,  $1.50;  Virginia,  Delicious, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $1.60;  Winesaps,  U.  S. 
Utility,  214-in.  iq),  $1.40;  New  York.  Baldwins, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2% -in.  up.  $1.15  to  $1.25;  U.  S. 
Utility,  2%-in.  up,  $1;  Starks.  U.  S’.  No.  1,  2y2- 
in.  up,  $1.15;  Maryland,  Yorks,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3- 
in.  iq).  $1.25;  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up,  $1.35; 
New  Jersey,  Sta.vmans,  marked  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2%-in.  up,  but  only  fair  quality,  $1.35  to  $1.40. 
Street  sales:  Pennsylvania.  Maryland,  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey,  bu..  U.  S.  No.  1,  medium  to 
large  Staymans,  $1.50  to  $1.75:  fine  quality, 
high  as  $2;  Yorks,  $1  to  $1.40;  Winesaps,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  few  $1.75;  Paragons,  $1.15  to  $1.50; 
Delicious,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  few  $2;  Starks.  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  Romes.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  few  $1.75; 
Black  Twigs,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  poorer  and  small, 
all  varieties,  lower. 

Cabbage. — New  market  firm  for  good  stock; 
Texas,  crates,  approximately  80  lbs.,  flat  type, 
ordinary  to  fair  quality,  $3;  Louisiana.  Western 
lettuce  crates,  pointed  type,  $2.75  to  $3;  mostly 
$3;  Georgia,  %-bbl.  crates,  pointed  type,  fair 
quality,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  North  Carolina,  %-bbl. 
crates,  pointed  type,  small  size,  ordinary  quality, 
$1  to  $1.15;  South  Carolina,  %-bbl.  hampers, 
pointed  type.  $1.65  to  $2;  poorer.  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Florida,  %-bbl.  .hampers,  pointed  type,  ordi¬ 
nary  to  fair  quality  and  condition,  $1.50:  Savoy 
type,  poor  quality  and  condition,  40  to  50c; 
Old,  market  steady;  Holland,  bskts.,  Danish 
type,  mostly  $2.50.  Street  sales:  Eastern  Shore 
Virginia,  %-bbl.  hampers,  pointed  type,  small, 
$1 ;  North  Carolina,  bulk,  per  barrel  measure, 
pointed  type,  small,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Potatoes. — Maine,  100-lb.  sacks,  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.15  to  $1.25:  few  $1.30. 
Dock  sales:  100-lb.  sacks,  Green  Mountains,  U. 
S.  No.  1.  $1.10  to  $1.15:  few  higher;  j)oor  low 
as  $1;  100-lb.  sacks.  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1.  $1 ; 
Idaho,  100-lb.  sacks,  Russet  Burbanks,  U.  S. 
No.  1.  bakers  in.  $1.85.  New:  Florida,  double¬ 
head  bids..  Spaulding  Rose.  U.  S.  No.  1,  $7.25 
to  $7.35:  few  fine  quality  high  as  $7.50;  poorer 
low  as  $7;  U.  S.  No.  2,  $3.60  to  $3.75;  mostly 
$3.75:  poorer  low  as  $3.50:  100-lb.  sacks,  Spauld¬ 
ing  Rose,  U.  S.  No.  2,  $1.75  to  $2.  Street  sales: 
New  Jersey,  %  bskts..  Redskins,  No.  1.  40  to 
50c:  Pennsylvania,  100-lb.  sacks,  various  va¬ 
rieties,  U.  S.  No.  1,  90c  to  $1.10;  few  higher, 
poorly  graded,  70  to  85c. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Flogs. — Receipts  1.000  head,  holdover  1.600 
head,  around  10c  lower:  140-3  90  lbs..  $4.50  to 
$4.60;  210-240  lbs..  $4.15  to  $4.40;  250-300  lbs., 
$3.S5  to  $4.10;  100-140  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.50;  pack¬ 
ing  sows,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Cattle. — Receipts  10  head,  nominal;  medium- 
grade  steers.  $5.50  to  $6.50;  medium  and  good 
heifers,  $4.75  to  $6;  beef  cows,  $3.25  to  $4.50. 

Calves. — Receipts  100  head,  market  steady;, 
choice  vealers,  $6  to  $6.50;  mediums,  $4.50  to 
$5.50;  common  down  to  $3. 

SII EEP. — Receipts  500  head,  lambs  around 
steady;  good  and  choice  shorn  lambs,  $0.50  to 
$7.25:  Spring  lambs,  $8  to  $9;  shorn  wethers, 
$3  to  $3.75. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
5%  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  registered,  $125  to  $150;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  choice,  $90  to  $100;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  good,  $70  to  $80;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  medium,  $50  to  $65;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  common,  $30  to  $40;  beef 
cows  and  bulls,  100  lbs..  $5  to  $6:  veal  calves 
milk  fed.  $7  to  $8;  lambs.  $6  to  $7;  hogs,  live 
wt.,  100  llis.,  $5  to  $5.50;  hogs,  country,  dressed, 
$7  to  $7.50;  chickens,  lb..  24  to  25c:  fowls,  lb.. 
18  1o  20c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  mixed,  doz.,  22 
to  23c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt..  12 
to  14c;  milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  sold  from 
stores,  qt.,  10  to  11c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  16  to 
18c;  butter,  farmer’s  delivery,  lb..  28  to  30c; 
butter.  Creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  23  to  24c; 
butter,  creamery,  cut  from  tubs.  lb..  22  to  23c; 
cheese,  whole  milk.  lb..  25  to  30c;  cheese,  part 
skim,  lb.,  17  to  20c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10c; 


eggs,  farmer’s  delivery,  doz.,  28  to  30c;  eggs, 
local,  fresh,  store  sales,  doz..  25  to  27c;  eggs, 
western,  fresh,  doz.,  18  to  19c;  chickens,  fancy, 
dressed,  lb..  35  to  38c;  fowls,  native,  dressed, 
lb.,  23  to  24c;  broilers,  average  wt.,  2%  lbs., 
lbs.,  38  to  40c:  cabbage,  lb..  6  to  7c;  onions, 
market  light  supply,  lb.,  9  to  10c;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.85  to  $2.  F.  A.  C. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Explosion  at  Columbus,  Ohio. — An 
explosion  of  undetermined  origin  which 
rocked  downtown  Columbus,  Ohio,  April 
14,  followed  by  fire,  partly  wrecked  Ohio’s 
new  $5,000,000  State  office  building  in  the 
civic  center  and  caused  the  death  of 
eighty  men  and  more  or  less  severe  injuries 
to  75  more  of  140  workmen  busy  in  the 
Structure.  The  finishing  touches  were  be¬ 
ing  placed  on  the  interior,  which  was  to 
be  ready  by  May  1  for  occupancy  by 
scores  of  State  departments  now  housed 
outside  the  ancient  State  capitol  building. 
The  property  damage  is  estimated  at  from 
$500,000  to  $2,000,000. 

New  York  City  and  Long  Island 
IV  ater. — -More  than  one  hundred  persons, 
representing  42  Long  Island  municipali¬ 
ties,  water  districts,  county  governments, 
water  companies  and  civic  organizations, 
appeared  before  the  New  York  State 
Water  Power  and  Control  Commission  at 
a  public  hearing  April  13  in  the  Surro¬ 
gate's  court  room,  Jamaica,  to  oppose  the 
application  of  the  city  of  New  York  for 
permission  to  develop  additional  subsur¬ 
face  sources  of  water  supply  on  Long  Is¬ 
land.  New  York  City,  which  is  now 
drawing  approximately  100,000.000  gal¬ 
lons  a  day  from  a  total  Long  Island  sup¬ 
ply  of  139,500.000  gallons  a  day,  has 
asked  for  approval  of  plans  to  sink  130 
additional  wells  to  give  the  city  an  esti¬ 
mated  maximum _ yield  of  109,000,000  gal¬ 
lons  a  day.  This  additional  supply  will 
be  needed  by  1938  and  until  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Delaware  system,  which  can¬ 
not  now  be  before  3940.  If  the  present 
water  waste  prevention  work  is  slackened 
or  if  the  courts  decide  that  the  Roudout 
pumping  station  in  the  Catskills  cannot 
be  built,  the  proposed  Long  Island  de¬ 
velopment  will  be  needed  almost  immedi¬ 
ately.  All  the  opponents  of  the  city’s 
plan  virtually  are  taking  the  same  stand. 
As  expressed  by  State  Senator  George 
Fearon,  who  appeared  as  counsel  for  the 
New  York  Water  Service  Corporation  at 
the  hearing,  their  belief  is  that  the  under¬ 
ground  water  supply  on  Long  Island  is 
already  so  depleted  that  the  sinking  of 
additional  wells  would  result  in  an  in¬ 
filtration  of  sea  water  which  would  render 
unusable  all  wells  on  the  island. 

Fire  Causes  Eight  Deaths. — Eight 
persons,  including  seven  children  between 
the  ages  of  three  months  and  10  years, 
and  the  young  mother  of  the  two  young¬ 
est  victims,  perished  shortly  before  mid¬ 
night  April  13  in  a  fire  which  virtually 
destroyed  the  frame  house  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Michael  Dillon  near  Altoona,  Pa. 
It  was  believed  the  victims  were  over¬ 
come  by  smoke  in  their  sleep. 

Kidnapper  Sentenced.— George  Peak, 
a  paroled  convict,  was  convicted  by  a  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  jury  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April 
13,  of  the  kidnapping  last  October  of  Al¬ 
exander  Berg,  wealthy  St.  Louis  fur 
dealer.  Punishment  was  fixed  at  25  years 
in  the  penitentiary.  Peak  was  the  fourth 
defendant  in  the  case  to  be  sentenced. 
Peak  was  accused  of  being  the  “finger 
man”  who  pointed  out  Berg  to  the  kid¬ 
nappers  before  his  abduction.  Berg  was 
released  by  the  kidnappers  after  they  had 
been  promised  $50,000  ransom,  which  was 
never  paid. 

Arabian  Horses  for  California.  — 
W.  K.  Kellogg,  cereal  manufacturer  and 
sportsman,  has  offered  to  the  State  of 
California  his  9S  purebred  Arabian 
horses,  the  800-acre  ranch  near  Pomona 
where  they  are  kept  and  an  endowment 
of  $600,000  to  propagate  their  strain.  The 
gift,  which  is  valued  at  $2,000,000,  was 
offered  by  Mr.  Kellogg  at  the  Pomona 
ranch  April  16.  It  is  likely  that  the 
property  will  be  vested  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  of  the  University  of 
California.  Several  years  ago  the  ranch 
was  landscaped  to  serve  as  a  permanent 
home  for  the  Arabian  herd  and  since  then 
has  been  open  to  the  public  daily  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  Mr.  Kellogg’s  desire  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  the  breeding  and  use  of 
blooded  Arabians  in  this  country. 

A  Clipper  Ship  Exhibition. — A  clip¬ 
per  ship  which  will  follow  the  routes  of 
the  old  Yankee  clippers  but  will  carry 
new  trading  methods  with  it  will  leave 
Boston  about  Aug.  1  to  visit  ports  of  the 
world  in  the  interests  of  American  indus¬ 
tries.  The  New  England-Overseas  Cor¬ 
poration  will  send  the  ship  out  to  develop 
trade  and  the  ship’s  exhibitions  and  cargo 
will  represent  more  than  100  industries. 
To  Lisbon,  Cairo.  Rangoon,  Singapore 
and  many  other  ports  she  will  carry  her 
exhibits  for  the  buyers  to  see.  She  will 
be  gone  a  year  and  a  half,  traveling  more 
than  50,000  miles  of  water.  The  ship 
will  be  outfitted  with  talking-picture  ap¬ 
paratus  and  in  the  language  of  each  port 
will  explain  the  pictures  showing  Ameri¬ 
can  industries. 

April  Snow.- — -A  15-inch  snowfall  de¬ 
scended  upon  Northern  Vermont  and 
Southern  Quebec  April  17,  blocking  high¬ 
ways  and  disrupting  communications  in 
some  points.  Heavy  snow  was  reported 
from  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Investigation  of  Trading  in  Fu¬ 
tures. — The  Senate  April  18  adopted  and 
sent  to  the  House  a  resolution  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  system  of 
futures  trading  in  agricultural  products 


April  30,  1932 

and  to  ascertain  what  classes  of  citizens 
bear  its  cost.  Wheat  and  cotton  futures 
both  are  covered  in  the  terms  of  the  reso¬ 
lution,  which  was  formed  by  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  by  combining  measures 
sponsored  by  Senators  Capper  and  Shep¬ 
pard.  Profits  and  losses  by  various  class¬ 
es  of  traders  in  wheat  and  cotton  futures 
since  July  1,  1929,  together  with  short 
sales  volume  and  commission  paid  by 
traders,  would  be  gone  into.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  separate  the  profits  and  losses  of 
large  and  small  traders  and  show  the 
amounts  of  profits  and  losses  resulting 
“from  the  short  selling  of  wheat  and  cot¬ 
ton  during  the  drastic  decline  in  prices 
since  July  1,  1929.” 

Government  Economy  Plans.  —  The 
House  Economy  Committee  April  19  re¬ 
ceded  from  its  stand  for  exclusive  con¬ 
sideration  of  its  own  salary-cut  plan  of 
11  per  cent  for  all  salaries  over  $1,000 
and  agreed  to  allow  President  Hoover's 
furlough  proposal  to  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  when  the  omnibus  bill  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  House.  The  committee 
modified  the  President’s  plan  in  an  all¬ 
day  session,  so  that  it  is  as  follows :  It 
exempts  all  salaries  below  $1,200.  All 
persons  receiving  more  than  $1,200  will 
be  forced  to  remain  idle  one  month  during 
the  year  with  loss  of  salary.  The  pay  of 
members  of  Congress  will  be  cut  10  per 
cent,  and  all  other  legislative  branch  em¬ 
ployes  8.3  per  cent.  A  clause  was  in¬ 
serted  to  provide  for  acceptance  by  the 
Treasury  of  any  salary  refunded  volun¬ 
tarily  by  officials  not  affected  by  the 
President’s  modified  plan.  It  was  not 
know  whether  President  Hoover  would 
agree  to  the  revised  plan.  The  attitude 
of  the  committee,  however,  5vas  that  he 
had  suggested  an  incomplete  program  and 
the  changes  were  put  in  to  make  it  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  committee.  Likewise,  the 
Democrats  voiced  the  opinion  that  his 
plan  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  House 
in  lieu  of  their  own  flat  11  per  cent 
proposal. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  10-11. — Rockland  County  Flower 
Show,  Ramapo  Riding  Academy,  Tail- 
man,  N.  Y. 

June  11. — Eastern  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Field  Day,  Bar  None  Ranch,  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 

June  15. — Field  Day,  New  Jersey  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  New  Brunswick,  N.  .T. 

June  20-21. — Connecticut  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  “up  and  forward  meeting,”  Kay- 
rock  Inn.  East  Hampton,  Conn. 

June  27-July  3. — Annual  Cornell  Poul¬ 
try  Judging  and  Breeding  School,  New 
York  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  13. — Annual  Field  Day  and  Con¬ 
signment  Sale  of  the  Connecticut  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marcy  I.  Berger,  Old  Litchfield  Turnpike, 
IVoodbury,  Conn.  All  friends  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  breed  are  cordially  invited. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  3.  —  Saratoga  County 
Fair,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  YT. 

Sept.  12-14. — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  twenty-third  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  I).  C.  Secretary  Wil¬ 
lard  G.  Bixby,  32  Grand  Ave.,  Baldwin, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  1S-24.  —  Eastern  State  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Nov.  16-25. — National  Grange,  sixty- 
sixth  annual  session,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  (he  time  (o  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Dally  Coops  Supplied  Free 
SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave.,  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Pun’s.  Rradstreet’s  or  any  commercial  agency 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

. . . TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


Outlet  ol 
Always#] 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  520,  W eat  AY  aalilngton  Market,  N ew  Y ork  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2391  12tli  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Retiuest— Established  1885 


HAY  and  STRAW 

40  Years  Commission  Merchant — Write 
H.  S.  HOTALING  601  West  33rd  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


‘The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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KERR  CHICKS 
LIVE, 

THRIVE,  GROW 


Special  low  prices  for 
chicks  bred  for  laying 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Utility,  $10  per  100 

BARRED  ROCKS  and 
R.  I.  REDS 

Utility,  $11  per  100 

WHITE  ROCKS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Utility,  $13  per  100 

MIXED  CHICKS 

$9  per  100 

Utility  Blood  Tested  Chicks,  2c  more 
per  chick  than  above  prices.  Special 
Matings  Blood  Tested  Chicks,  5c 
more  per  chick. 

For  lots  of  50,  add  lc  per  chick 
to  prices  stated  above.  For  25,  add 
2c  per  chick.  For  larger  orders — 
deduct  y2 c  per  chick  from  stated 
prices  for  lots  of  500.  Deduct  lc  per 
chick  for  lots  of  1000  or  more. 

Shipped  parcel  post,  prepaid.  En¬ 
close  money  order,  check  or  cash  in 
registered  letter.  Ask  for  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  Chick  Book,  FREE. 

Chickeries, 
Inc. 

Dept.  F  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Scranton,  Pa. 
Camden,  N.  J.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Toms  River,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Mass. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Lowell,  Mass. 

E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


State  Blood-Tested 


98%  Livability  Guaranteed 
on  Chicks  up  to  3  Weeks 

Backed  by  21  years  of  continuous  trap- 
nesting  and  pedigree-breeding. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  secure  the 
highest  quality  of  specialty-bred  chicks  at 
amazingly  low  prices.  Learn  more  about 
this  260-egg  strain. 


Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Price  List. 


Redbird 


Farm 


ROUTE  7 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


OSS 


'Jai'm 


LEAD  ALL  BREEDS  AT  NEW  YORK  CONTEST 

For  the  second  year,  our  pen  outdistanced 
all  breeds  during  the  winter  months  at  New 
York  Stale  (L.  I.)  Contest. 

All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
Trapnested — Blood-Tested — Pedigreed 

Now  shipping  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby 
Chicks,  also  Started  Chicks.  Brices  adjusted 
to  current  conditions.  Make  reservations 
now  for  6-8-10  week  old  Pullets. 

FREE  Catalog  tells  how  we  breed  high- 
producing  Reds,  backed  by  23  years  of 
pedigree  work.  Write  today. 

BOX  R 

ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


MOSS  FARM 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Many  of  our  250,000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 
their  wants? 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  each  week  and  order  from  some 
breeder  whose  announcement  appears  in 
these  columns.  If  you  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  In 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  the  birds  that  you  can 
spare.  Write  for  rates  and  information 
to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT.  THE 
.RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.  ) 


Wayne  County,  Pa.,  Chick 
Show  Results 

The  third  annual  Wayne  County  Baby 
Chick  Show,  managed  for  its  educational 
value  to  all  poultrymen  in  connection 
with  the  Pennsylvania  “Grow  Healthy 
Pullets”  campaign,  and  sponsored  by  the 
Wayne  County  Poultry  Association,  was 
held  in  Honesdale,  Pa.,  April  5-8. 

Auctioneer  II.  D.  Woods,  of  Beachlake, 
Pa.,  sold  over  8,000  chicks.  The  armory 
building  was  filled  to  capacity  and  the 
sales  were  spirited.  More  than  5,000  peo¬ 
ple  attended  the  show. 

Taylor's  Hatchery,  Liberty,  N.  Y., 
which  distinguished  itself  at  the  Western 
and  Southwestern  New  York  shows  held 
in  March,  had  the  best  display,  three 
highest  scores,  all  breeds  and  varieties 
competing;  Brown  Leghorns  9614,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  96,  White  Leghorns  95%. 
The  Lancaster  Farms  Hatchery  had  the 
highest  scoring  entry,  96%.  The  award 
for  the  highest  number  of  points  on  color 
was  won  by  the  Mountainside  Leghorn 
Farm  of  Liverpool,  N.  Y.  P.  T.  Kistler, 
Towanda,  Pa.,  had  the  highest  scoring 
entry  in  the  broiler  class  with  91%. 

EUGENE  W.  CANDIDUS. 


Turkeys  Snowed  Under 

We  have  just  had  an  experience  that  I 
think  most  unusual.  Our  landlord,  Ed¬ 
ward  Hisert,  raises  turkeys.  He  kept  20 
for  breeding  purposes,  allowing  them  the 
run  of  the  farm.  On  a  Sunday  in  March, 
they  wandered  away  and,  as  soon  as  he 
missed  them,  he  started  searching.  It 
had  started  to  snow  a  little,  and  he  easily 
followed  their  track  at  first,  but  gradual¬ 
ly  the  snow  filled  the  trail,  until  after 
tramping  about  two  hours  he  was  forced 
to  give  up. 

We  awoke  the  next  morning  to  find  our 
world  enveloped  in  a  raging  snowstorm, 
for  that  Sunday  afternoon  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  storm  of  March,  1932,  that 
we  shall  talk  of  in  the  years  to  come.  No 
move  was  made  that  day  to  find  the  lost 
turkeys,  but  Tuesday  morning  Mr.  Hisert 
and  my  son  started  what  lengthened  into 
a  three-day  search,  with  no  result  but  dis¬ 
appointment. 

The  second  afternoon,  my  younger  chil¬ 
dren,  taking  advantage  of  a  lull  in  the 
storm,  were  out  playing  and  came  in  to 
report  that  they  had  heard  a  turkey  “gob¬ 
ble”  two  or  three  times,  apparently  in  a 
woodlot  east  of  us — the  direction  in  which 
they  had  gone.  It  was  too  late  when  the 
men  came  in,  to  start  out  again,  but  early 
on  Thursday  morning  they  took  up  the 
search  anew,  only  to  give  up  in  despair 
in  the  face  of  a  fresh  onslaught  of  the 
storm.  It  was  useless  to  try  any  further 
so,  although  it  was  heart-breaking,  we  all 
gave  up  the  Hock  of  turkeys  as  lost. 

Tuesday  noon,  March  22,  we  were  seat¬ 
ed  at  dinner.  My  son  faced  a  window 
that  looked  toward  the  barns.  Imagine 
his  surprise  when  he  saw,  marching  in 
single  file  straight  toward  the  turkey 
barn,  three  much-bedraggled  but  detei’- 
mined  turkeys  !  As  soon  as  he  had  as¬ 
sured  himself  that  he  was  not  dreaming, 
he  ran  to  tell  Mr.  Ilisert,  who  could  hard¬ 
ly  believe  it  until  he  had  seen  them  for 
himself — a  weary  trio,  already  perched 
on  the  i-oosts  they  had  forsaken,  but 
which  must  have  looked  good  to  them 
now. 

This  was  only  the  beginning.  My  son 
had  to  go  away,  but  Mr.  Hisert  finding 
the  fresh  trail,  clearly  defined  in  the  two 
inches  of  soft  snow  that  had  just  fallen, 
started  out.  He  followed  it  perhaps  a 
quarter  mile,  then  lost  it.  He  was  re¬ 
turning  home  when  he  met  two  neighbors, 
starting  out  to  cut  wood.  On  hearing  his 
story,  they  suggested  that  they  all  go  and 
try  again.  This  time  they  found  the  hole 
from  which  the  three  prodigals  had 
emerged.  It  was  out  in  an  open  lot,  but 
the  snow  was  four  to  six  feet  deep. 

Encouraged  by  this  find,  they  secux-ed 
shovels  and  some  long  sticks.  With  the 
sticks  they  prodded  around  until  they, 
struck  a  “pocket.”  Then  they  dug  into 
the  snow,  and  soon  discovered  two  tur¬ 
keys  alive,  and  except  for  a  little  stiff¬ 
ness,  entirely  all  right.  They  continued 
this  rather  novel  form  of  mining,  and  by 
four  o'clock  had  unearthed — or  un-snowed 
— six  live,  strong,  if  somewhat  bedraggled 
turkeys,  making  nine  in  all.  It  had  be¬ 
gun  to  storm  again,  and  besides  it  was 
chow-time,  so  they  gave  it  up  for  that 
day. 

The  next  day  my  son  and  Mr.  Ilisert 
renewed  the  search.  Four  more  were 
found  before  noon.  So  far  no  dead  birds 
had  been  found.  We  had  to  go  to  the 
village  that  afternoon,  but  the  next  day 
the  men  took  their  sticks  and  shovels  and 
went  back  to  the  “turkey  lot.”  This  time 
they  found  two  dead  turkeys,  both  frozen 
to  death  and  one  partly  eaten  by  some 
animal.  This  left  five  unaccounted  for. 
The  next  two  days  netted  three  more — 
one  alive,  and  two  dead.  Satui’day  found 
the  men  too  busy  with  other  tasks,  but  on 
Sunday,  just  three  weeks  after  the  day 
the  20  turkeys  disappeared,  Mr.  Hisert 
took  his  dog,  Shep,  and  again  went  forth. 
The  two  turkeys  still  unfound  were  two 
gobblers,  purchased  and,  being  unrelated 
to  his  flock,  of  special  value.  Within  an 
hour  he  came  back,  a  gobbler  under  one 
arm.  The  other  lie  could  not  locate,  and 
today’s  storm  makes  it  seem  almost  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  will  never  be  found  alive. 
But  even  so,  to  rescue  15  turkeys  alive 
out  of  20,  after  a  sojourn  of  16  to  21  days 
under  five  feet  of  snow,  seems  almost 
miraculous. 

A  great  deal  of  the  credit  should  go  to 
Shep,  a  very  ordinary  appearing  collie 
dog.  The  first  day  a  turkey  was  found, 


Largest  Producers  of  N.  H. 
Red  Chicks  in  the  State 


No.  6  Early  Maturity 


Egg  production  at  4%  to  5  months, 
pound  broilers  in  8  to  9  weeks. 


Two 
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R.I.REDS 


“I  ordered  100  chicks  and  received 
112.  Sold  two  pound  broilers  at 

9  weeks,  and  the  pullets  began  laying  at  4Vz  months” — 

L  jF.  Blanchard,  Bennington,  Vt. 

Balanced  Breeding  at  Hubbard  Farms  gives  you  R.  I.  Reds  that  will 
make  real  money  for  you.  No  lop-sided  development !  Early  maturity  is 
heavily  reinforced  and  balanced/  Hubbard  Chicks  grow  fast,  they  grow 
large,  they  lay  early,  and  these  features  are  vitally  important  to  you. 

Order  your  Hubbard  Farms  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  now.  Low  prices  on  early  orders. 
Ask  for  the  beautiful  1932  Catalogue  which  tells  our  customers’  results. 

'^Remember  the  Six  Points  of  Hubbard  Balanced  Breeding 
1.  Outstanding  Vigor  3.  Heavy  Egg  Production  5.  Fast  Uniform  Growth 


Clip 

and 

Mail  to 


2.  Low  Mortality 


4.  Large  Size  Eggs 


6.  Early  Maturity 


a  Iso  LEGHORNS  At  our  Western 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  ,  Walpole,  N.  IL 
Please  send  Catalog  with  full  data,  prices,  etc.  to 

Name  . . . . . . 

Address . • . . . 


New  York 
F/ant 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
(B.  W.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

SPECIAL  NEW  LOWER  PRICES 


Week  of  May  2 
Week  of  May  9 


Reds  and 
Leghorns 
14c 
13c 


B.  Rocks  and 
Hallcross 
15c 
14c 


W.  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes 
17c 
16c 


Special  Mating  Chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  less  than  100 
chicks,  add  50c.  %e  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for  1,000.  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  645-5 


Leghorns,  Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandottes 


CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan-Rocks 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi-Rocks 


OVER  40,000  STATE  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS 

Select  Matings,  Blood-Tested  100  400  1000 

White  Leghorns  (24  oz.  eggs),  Wyan-Rock  Cross,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $  1 1 .50  $44.00  $105.00 

White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes .  13.50  52.00  125.00 

Special  Matings,  Blood-Tested,  25  oz.  eggs.  Certified  Class  Hens  mated  to  200-220  egg  R.  O.  P. 
cockerels,  2c  per  chick  higher  than  above.  Super  Matings,  Blood-Tested,  25  oz.  eggs.  Certified  Class 
Hens  mated  to  220-300  egg  R.  O.  P.  cockerels,  6c  higher  than  above  Select  Matings. 

Send  Cheek,  Money  Order;  We’ll  Ship  Prepaid.  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

LEGHORN  PULLETS,  8-10  weeks  old,  from  Select,  Blood-Tested  Matings.  Immediate  del.  Write  for  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


STURViEw 

stlftfe,  IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  01 


Poultry  Farms 

and  Hatchery  , 

Theresa,  Jefferson  County, N.Y. 


I 


OF  BARRON  &  TANCRED  LEGHORNS 

An  income  of  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  Hen  is  made  annually. 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 
Als«  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, ^Ducklings  and  Turkeys. 

Send  for  folder. 


TEEN’S 
|TATE 
UPERVISED 

CErLTIFIED  WHITE 

Reduced  Prices 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1 


and 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 
UiEGrHOHINr  S3 

Dagsboro,  Delaware 


on  SteMs  $v<epsiz<e 

lou  can’t  buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what  you  pay.  Our  Chicks  from  Purebred 
Hogan-Tested  Flocks  of  the  World’s  Finest  Bloodlines.  They  will  bring  vou  an  in¬ 
come  when  everything  else  fails  on  the  farm.  They're  bred  and  cultured  to  grow 
larger,  mature  quicker  and  produce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the  extra  dollars  the 
additional  eggs  and  pounds  of  meat  will  bring.  Make  every  cent  count  by  raising  Sieb’s  OVERSIZE 
CHICKS.  We  have  one  grade  only,  THE  BEST.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid,  guaranteed.  Catalog 
FREE.  Sieb’s  Chicks  qualified  to  win  this  year’s  Chick  Growing  Contest. 


ONE  QUALITY  ONLY 
THE  BEST' 

That’s  why  they 
grow  larger,  ma¬ 
ture  quicker,  lay 
better.  We  guar¬ 
antee  to  ship  you 
only  the  finest 
quality — we  breed 
nothing  else. 


ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 


Prices  Prepaid 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

White.  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  \ 
Aneonas,  Heavy  Assorted  j 

...$1.63 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$26.25 

$50.00 

Barred.  White.  Buff  Rocks.  ) 

S.  C.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes  r. . 
White  and  Buff  Orpingtons  ) 

...  1.88 

3.50 

6.50 

31.25 

60.00 

Wh'te.  Black  Minorcas.  1 

S.  L.  \\  yandottes,  R.  C.  Reds  /  •  • 

...  2.13 

4.00 

7.50 

36.25 

70.00 

Heavy  and  Light  Assorted . 

...  1.38 

2.50 

4.50 

21.25 

40.00 

I,ight  Assorted . 

...  1.13 

2.00 

3.50 

16.25 

30.00 

Members  int’l.  A 

III.  Baby 

Chick 

Assns. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY  Box  150,  Lincoln. Illinois 
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One  Dahlia  tuber  with  each 
hundred  chicks,  l'ou  cannot 
lose  when  you  buy  our  guar¬ 
anteed  -chicks.  We  guarantee  to  replace  all 
chicks  that  die  first  two  weeks  at  half  price 
and  we  are  selling  them  for  even  less  than  or¬ 
dinary  chicks.  White,  Buff  and  Barred  Rocks, 
Minorcas,  Reds,  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons  7c;  Anconas  and  Leghorns  6c.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  free  circular. 
RAMSEY  HATCHERY,  Bi  24,  Ramsey,  Ind. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Iiarron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  free  range  selected 
stock,  to  be  delivered  the  week  of  May 
16-23  30,  at  *7.00  per  100,  »S2.50  per  500; 
$00.00  perlOOO.  Chicks  100#  Live  Arrival 
Guaranteed.  10  #  books  orders.  Order 
from  this  Ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

Robert  L.  Clauter,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns.  .$2.00  $3.75  $7.00  $33.50  $65 

Anconas  &  Bl.  Leghorns. .  2.00  4.00  7.50  36.00  70 

Barred  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks..  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

Buff  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Rods....  2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

Rose  Comb  Wh.  Wyan _  2.25  4.50  8.50  41.25  80 

HI.  Giants-Jersey .  3.25  6.25  12.00  . 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.50  65 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.75  55 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

SPECIAL  MATED.  CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Per  100 

Wyckoff  Strain— S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $8.00 

Bred  to  lay  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $6.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  $7.00 

Light  Assorted,  $5.00.  Heavy  Assorted,  $6.00  For  less 
than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  }<jc  less  in  500  lots,  lc 
less  in  1000  lots.  Prepaid  live  arrival  guar.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAiisterville,  Pa. 

Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr.-old  breeders 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns. 
S.  C.  Tom  Bar’n  Str.  Wh.  Legs. . . 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . 

Light  Mixed  . 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order 
write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I, 


100  500  1000 

$6.00  $27.00  $50.00 

6.50  30.00  55  00 

7.00  32.50  60.00 

4.50  22.50  45.00 
6.00  27.50  50.00 

direct  from  ad.  or 

McAiisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 
Wh.  Leghorns...  $6  00  $27.00  *50.00 

Barred  Rocks _  7  00  32.00  60  00 

S.  C.  Reds .  7  00  32.00  60.00 

Heavy  Mixed _  6  00  27  50  50.00 

Light  Mixed .  4.50  22.50  45  00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100#  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAiisterville,  Pa. 

PINECREST  CHIX 

White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Barron  Strain . $5.50  $27.00  $50 

Barred  Rocks .  6.50  32.00  60 

R.  I.  Reds .  6.50  32.00  60 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  27.00  50 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Order  now. 
PINECKEST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks 

Free  Literature. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Strain. $2.00  $3.50  $6.00  $28.00  $55 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds _  2.25  3.75  7.00  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.00  3.50  6.00  28.00  55 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  3.00  5.00  25.00  50 

Hatched  from  healthy  stock,  bred  for  egg  production. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


JUNIATA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  II  pay.  t. 
buy  from  the  old  reliable  farm.  Chicks  from 
2  and  3  yr.  old  Breeders,  $6 — 100;  $60—1000. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY 
CHICKS 


4'/2C  &  UP.  LARGE  TYPE 

CA8H  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  W.  Leghorns  $6.00  $27.60  $50 

Barred  Rox .  7.00  82.50  60 

Light  &  Heavy  Mix.  4.50  22.50 

These  chicks  from  free  range  flocks.  Guar,  full  count. 
Post  Paid.  FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


gK.  satisfactory  chicks 


NEW  PRICES  Free  Catalog  in  Colors .  Per  100 
Rocks,  Reds,  Orpingtons  -  -  -  -  -  $8.00 

Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Anconas  -  $8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  -  $7.00  Light  Mixed  -  $6  OO 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  COMPANY 
Box  D,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Tancred  and  Barron  Strain  . $5.50 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.50 

Light  Mixed  .  5.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.6,  McAiisterville,  Pa. 


100 

500 

1000 

$5.50 

$26 

$50 

6.50 

31 

60 

5.50 

26 

50 

5.00 

23 

45 

CHICKS 

500  1,000 

$27.50  $50 

27.50  50 

32.50  60 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100 

Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns . $6.00 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns....  6.00 

Barred  Rocks .  7.00 

Light  Mixed,  $5.00—100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.00—100, 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.  R,  Cocolamus.Pa. 

WYCKOFF and  TANCRED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  chicks. 

$7.00  Per  100  $32.50—500  S60. OO—IOOO 

100#  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed.  Write  I'm’  catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  $9 — 100;  White  Rocks. 
Bar.  Rocks  and  Buff  Orp..  $8 — 100.  Heavy 
Mixed.  $7 — 100.  Discount  on  500  and  1.000 
lots.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CHIX 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Wh.  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  $7-100;  Wh.  Bd.  Rocks,  Bl. 
Min.,  S.  C.  Reds.  Wh.  Wyan.,  Bf.  Orps.,  $9-100.  Circular 
free.  BUCHER’S  HATCHERY,  Oep*.  A,  Bucyrus,  Ohl 


O  HICKS  -S  TARTEI)  CHICKS  -  PULLETS 

from  my  own  trapnested,  blood-tested  Pure  Bar¬ 
ron  White  Leghorns.  Prices  reduced.  Catalog  free. 
1VILLACKER  LEGIIORN  FARM,  Box  383,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


CHICKS 


FROM  FREE  RANGE— S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  $6 — 100:  Barred  Rocks. 
$7 — 100:  Heavy  Mix,  $6 — 100:  Light  Mix,  $5 — 100. 
Free  catalog.  Parcel  post  paid  to  your  door.  Safe 
delivery.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Bx.  II,  COCOLAMUS.PA. 

Ha  •  r-  ^  LIaIt  and  Baby  Bronze  Turkeys 

Ubl\y  v  IlKvVVb  at  Lower  Prices.  Write 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 


AVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Rt.  5, 


producing  stock 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


1HICKS—  Big  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  now  $60-1000 
>  prepaid.  We  import  direct  from  England.  Order 
I’oin  this  ad.  Bishop's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  20,  New  Washington,  0. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthiest,  Hardiest,  Greatest  Layers  and  Payers. 
Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  l’ittstowu,  N.  J. 


I 


Trapnested  20  Years 

"The  Strain  Bred  for  Large, 

Uniform,  White  Eggs  Always” 

Official  335-egg  hen.  Five-year  flock  aver¬ 
age  219.4  eggs.  Storrs  pen  2,527  eggs.  We 

, . _ . have  several  275 

to  299-egg  hens, 
dams  and  grand- 
dams  all  laying  27 
to  30-oz.  eggs.  You 
get  these  wonder¬ 
ful  bloodlines  in 
pedigreed  breeding 
stock,  hatching  eggs  aud  chicks 
count  continued,  May  10th  20% 
free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  I  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


I 


10%  dis- 
Catalog 


I 


Lewis  Farms  Chicks 

One  Half  Price 

Quality  chicks  from  our  own  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  blood-tested  breeders. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 
Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I. 


DOUBLY 

GUARANTEED 


LEGHORN  Chicks 

1.  Must  be  lOO#  alive  at  two  weeks  of  age.  2. 
Must  earn  more  profit  than  chicks  purchased  else¬ 
where.  Let  us  tell  you  how  we  trapnest,  pedigree  and 
line-breed  to  produce  these  Doubly  Guaranteed  Grade-A 
X  n  Wliit.p  T.pcrhnrn  nhiolrs.  AddreSS: 

67  FOREST  ROAD 
METHUEN,  MASS. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks. 

LORD  FARMS 


BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Strong,  healthy  chicks  from  money-mak¬ 
ing  breeders.  Barron,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

Barred  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  electric  hatched. 

16  years'  experience.  Chicks  as  low  as 
7c.  Write  for  Catalog  today. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box50,Elizabefhtown,  Pa. 


SINGLC  COMB  WHITE  ^ 

Leghorns  txclusivelyj 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron  English 
Strain,  trapnest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 

,  Large  vigorous  Leghorns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  , 

\  booking  orders,  Hatching  Eggs,  Bahy  Chicks  from  Cer-  , 

\  tified  and  Supervised  stock.  Special  feeding  directions 
\  with  all  orders.  Circular  free.  •' 

Cecil  Sherow 
SUNNYBROOK  FARM 

Box  75  Pleasant  Valley  New  York 

Inuwuwwu \m\\\w\m\m\miwmniminmmmli£ 


Maple  Lawn  Chicks  fa°nrd  Quality 


100#  live  delivery 

White  Leghorns . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

White  Wyandottes . 

Owens  Strain  R.  I.  Reds 

Park’s  Ear.  Rocks  (Per.  2D32) . 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas . 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks . 

Light  Mixed  Chicks . 

Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  -  - 


and  Profit. 

100  500  1000 

$6.00  $27  50  $50.00 
7  50  35.00  65.00 

35.00 
35  00 
35  00 
35.00 
27.50 
24.00 

thousand  lots. 

McAiisterville,  Pa. 


7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
6  00 
5.00 


65  00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
50.00 
48.00 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Blood-tested 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns. 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas . 6.00 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks . 6.50 

Ruff  Orp.  Wh.  &  Bl.  Minorcas . 6.50 

Lt.  Brahmas  &  Bl.  Giants,  15c:  Assorted,  7c; 

Ass’t,  9c.  Send  $1  per  100,  balance  C.  O.  D. 
from  adv.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Also  started  chicks 
pullets  and  Special  Quality  chicks — Free  circular. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


50 

100 

500 

$5.50 

$10 

$47.50 

6.00 

1 1 

52.50 

6.50 

12 

57.50 

6.50 

12 

57.50 

Heavy 

Order 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  J® 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

Tanc.  Str.  S.C.W.  Legs.,  $6,  100:  $27.50. 
500:  $50,  1000.  Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks  (Per. 
6C32)  and  S.C.  Reds,  $7.50.  100:  $35,  500: 
$65.  1000.  Heavy  Mix,  $6,  100 :  $27.50,  500 ; 
$50,  1000.  Bight  Mix,  $5,  100:  $24,  500:  $48,  1000.  Less 
than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P. 
Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAiisterville.  Pa. 


* 


BET1ER  BABY  CHICK5 


INSURED  TO  LIVE  !  STATE  INSPECTED  ! 

BARRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS,  COLUMBIAN  &  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES.  BLACK  MINORCAS,  BROWN  &  WHITE 
LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS,  SILVER  HAMBURGS 
Other  popular  breeds.  Healthy,  heavy  laying,  purebred  stock 
INSURES  YOUR  PROFITS  !  CATALOG  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALLKILL,  N.  Y 


EWINGS 


CHICKS 


ENGLISH 
LEGHORN 

Are  the  result  of  18  years  of  importing  and  breeding 
from  Barron’s  best.  20  cockerels  from  Barron's  egg  con¬ 
test  winning  pens  head  part  of’my  matings  now.  My 
extra  large,  vigorous  heavy  layers  pay  big  profits.  Get 
the  new  low  prices  on  guaranteed  chicks. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 

WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Larue,  healthy,  first  quality  Tancred  &  Hollywood  Chicks,  from 
snow  white  eugs.  from  own  farm  Eighteen  years  experience. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed  Free  catalogue  and  prices.' 

WOOLF  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
Earl  Woolf,  Owner  Box  H-216  Milford,  N.  J. 


NOTICE ! 


Never  before  have  we  offered  our 
high  quality  chicks  at  these  low 
prices.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  White  Leghorns,  7c  each;  1000  chicks,  $65. 
Prepaid.  SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  Milford,  Del. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 


Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds 
and  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C 
White  Leghorns.  NEW  LOW  PRICE.  $10.00  per 
hundred.  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Harrington,  Del. 


Shep  was  along  and  he  got  so  excited 
that  Mr.  Hisert  insisted  upon  his  staying 
at  home.  After  a  day  or  two,  however, 
he  was  allowed  to  go  along.  lie  seemed 
to  realize  what  his  mistake  had  been,  for 
he  immediately  set  to  work  and  it  was 
by  his  actions  that  the  men  knew  where 
to  dig  after  that.  And  he  “talked  tur¬ 
key”  so  well  that  every  time  he  gave  the 
signal  the  following  shovels  brought  out 
a  turkey.  F.  A.  K. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Lights  for  Poultry 

I  am  answering  the  question  of  P.  J. 
on  lights  for  chickens  in  Winter.  I  use 
oil  lanterns  because  I  have  no  electric 
light.  If  I  did  I  would  put  it  on  at  seven 
in  the  evening  and  let  it  on  for  a  couple 
of  hours  and  again  early  in  the  morning 
at  five  o’clock  till  seven  or  later.  With 
my  oil  lantern  I  go  out  at  eight  o'clock 
and  leave  them  in  the  chicken  coops  all 
night  and  take  them  out  in  the  morning 
at  seven. 

If  you  will  try  it  with  different  coops, 
with  lights  and  without,  you  will  find 
some  pretty  good  results.  I  have  125 
hens  and  am  getting  70  to  80  per  cent 
egg  production  since  I  have  started  this 
light  business.  Do  not  light  your  coops 
in  the  Summertime,  because  they  get 
enough  sunshine.  From  September  to 
May  is  about  right.  G.  G. 


Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Chick  Show 

The  Batavia  show  winnings  on  page 
375  are  not  correctly  given,  as  Mr. 
Brundage  won  first  prize  on  11.  I.  Reds 
and  we  won  the  first  prize  on  all  the 
hatchery  entries.  We  had  the  highest 
score  of  all  the  White  Leghorn  and 
Barred  Rocks  entered  in  all  classes,  and 
our  second  highest  score  was  98%  on 
White  Leghorns.  We  purchased  Mr. 
Brundage’s  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  they 
are  doing  line.  deroy  Taylor  CO. 

Newark,  N.  Y. 


Molasses  Pie 

Pour  1  y~2  cups  of  scalded  milk  over  two 
egg  yolks  slightly  beaten.  Add  one-third 
cup  molasses,  one-third  cup  sugar,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  each  cinnamon  and  nut¬ 
meg,  and  a  little  salt,  one  tablespoon 
cornstarch  dissolved  in  a  little  water.  Mix 
all  together  thoroughly  (or  else  use  one 
whole  egg  and  two  yolks  of  eggs  instead 
of  cornstarch  and  two  yolks).  Pour  into 
a  tin  lined  with  pastry  and  bake  like 
custard  pie. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION.  Etc.,  Required 
bv  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912, 
of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published 
weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1, 
1932. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  J.  Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  as- 
cording  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
Publisher  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  that 
the  following,  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula¬ 
tion),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section 
411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
manager  are : 

Publisher:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Editor:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Managing  Editor:  W.  W.  Higgins,  Maywood, 
N.  J. 

Business  Manager;  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given. 
If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as 
well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  St„  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  O’Brien,  170  Vermilyea  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Julia  Dillon,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

Agnes  Dillon,  443  West  147th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  .(If  there 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraph's  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affi¬ 
ant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 

date  shown  above  is  - .  (This  information  is 

required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Publisher, 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  7th  day 
of  April,  1932. 

(SEAL)  NATHANIEL  H.  COHN, 

Notary  Public.  Bronx  County.  Bronx  County 
Clerk  No.  199  Register  No.  184C33.  Certificate 
filed  in  New  York  County  No.  1069  Register  No. 
3C670.  Commission  expires  March  30,  1933. 
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Our  chicks  from  blood-tested  Tancred, 

Fishei,  Thompson,  Holterman  and  other 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  matu 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous 
capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others!  Thousands 
including  four  departments  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks 

Write  tor  Our  Free  Poultry  Book. 


NOTE  LOW  PRICES 


Prices  Prepaid — May  Delivery  100  500 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $6.00  $29.00 

Wli.,  Bf.  Orpingtons  ) 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks,  Reds  V .  7.00  84.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  ) 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  8.00  89.00 

Assorted,  Light .  4,00  19.00 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds .  6.00  29.00 


100#  Live  Delivery  Prepaid,  or  send  $1.00  to  book 
order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage, 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 


White  Ply.  Rock 
Baby  Chicks 

MAY  CHICKS  -  $14.00  Per  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  -  7.00  Per  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders, 
100  per  cent  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  (B.W.D.)  Free.  I  specialize,  one  Breed, 
one  Grade,  the  Best  at  one  Price.  _  My  birds 
are  Early  Maturing  and  Grow  Quick.  Just 
what  you  want  for  your  Fall  Capons,  Special 
Prices  on  large  orders. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  B  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Rockland,  Mass. 


R.I.Reds  B.P. Rocks  S.C.W. Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS 


THAT  LIVE  -  -  TO  LAY 

Production  bred,  yet  priced  for 
practical  poultrymen.  Sturdy  trap- 
nested  stock  raised  on  range.  Hen 
_  No.  11954  laid  278  eggs  in  her  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Official  R.  O.  P.  450  females  on  R.  O.  P. 
this  year.  High  production  Sires  mated  to  females 
with  R.  O.  P.  ancestry.  Make  early  broilers  and 
heavy  winter  layers.  Ask  our  customers. 

WRITE  Department  R  for 
1932  CHICK  BOOK  and  Price  List 


OAK  RIDGE  FARMS,  !NC....Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 
E.  W.  Mange 


NEW  LOW  PRICES 
Established  1911 
We  sell  the  same  kind  we 
raise  for  our  own  Breeding 
Stock.  Big  healthy  fellows 
hatched  in  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Mammoth  Incuba¬ 
tors.  Wo  have  been  breed¬ 
ing  White  Leghorns  for  over 
20  years.  Our  stock  lay 
large  white  eggs  and  lots  of 
them.  A  large  percentage  of 
our  R.  I.  Red  and  Barred  Rock  Breeders  were 
raised  from  blood-tested  Stock. 

Brookside  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$4.00  $7.50  $35.00  $70.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  4.50  8.50  40.00  80.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks...  4.25  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Mixed  or  Assorted  .  3.75  7.00  . 

Also  12-wk.-oid  pullets  at  the  following  prices: 
Wh.  Leghorns  85c  ea. ;  Barred  Rocks  90c :  R.  •  I. 
Reds  90c.  —  We  'will  ship  cash  with  order  or 
C.O.D.  prepaid  parcel  post,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  SergeantsviUe,  N.  J. 


Blood-Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) ..  .$3.00  $5.50  $10  $47  $90 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) -  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

S.  C.  W.  Leg.  (Tom  Barron)..  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

Above  chicks  aro  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  egfes  per  bird  annually.  Best  monev  can  buy. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff  25  50  100  500  1000 

Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  $2.25  $4.00  $7  $32  $60 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) _  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) _  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  4.00  7  32  60 

From  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks  and  shell  out  eggs  like 
machine  guns.  100%  arrival  postpaid.  Coal  Brooder 
stoves  cheap.  Catalog  FREE.  WRITE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks  ..  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less:  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


FOR 

.PRICES 

Big  Leghorns— big  eggs— big 
profits.  Order  Trexler  chicks. 

Produced  under  Penna.  State  Supervision. 

TREXLER  FARMS  Bax  1 5  Allentown,  Pa. 


flPE’Q  “Vitality”  Quality  Chicks 

Ull  State  Supervised  and  Blood-Tested. 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Leghorns, 
Reds  and  Rocks.  Pioneer  Breeder— 44  years  ex¬ 
perience.  D.L. Cert.  Accepted.  Descriptive  catalog 
on  request.  P.C. It. Hoff,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanie,  N,  J. 


60,000  Chicks  f 

from  4  to  8  cents.  All  Standard  Breeds. 
Write  for  detailed  information  and 
Catalogue.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guar¬ 
antee  prompt  Shipment.  DAVIS  POULTRY 
FARM,  Rt.  18,  Ramsey,  Indiana. 


Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks  at  Bargain  Prices 

Big  English  and  Tancred  at  S6.00  per  100  and  we  guar¬ 
antee  to  replace  all  that  die  first  two  weeks  at  half 
price.  We  solicit  large  orders. 

RAMSEY  HATCHERY  Box  1 24  RAMSEY,  INDIANA 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  7  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  6  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IAS  F.  EWING  lit.  3  McCLUIlE,  PA. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks 


Connecticut,  accredited  stock 

SMITH'S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison, Coon. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


437 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  O  Di 


From  Selected  and  Blood-Tested  Flocks 

Prices  on —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Bd.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  2,25  4.00  7.50 

Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyan .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  1,75  3.00  5.50 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Box  609,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


200,000  CHICKS  1932 

100  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Grade  A . $6.00  $50.00 

S.  C.  W.  L.,  Grade  AA  (Special  matings)  8.00  70.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Grade  A .  7. 00  60.00 

Barred  P.  R. ,  Grade  AA  (Special  matings)  9.00  80.00 

Assorted  Chicks  for  Broilers .  5.00  . 

Prepaid,  100%  Live  Arrival  and  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  —  Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Mt.  Pleasant  Mills,  Pa. 
Formerly  Richfield,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

DAY-OLD  CHIX 

Pennsylvania  Official  Blood-Tested,  Certified  and  Super¬ 
vised.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 

Write  for  Circular  which  explains  Special  Discount 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


|*S  THOR-O  BRED 

BLOOD  TESTED 
BABY 
CHICKS 


CET  OUR 

LOW  PRICES 

.  r  rn  extra  profits  with  our  super  ^1 
■*'  . layers  of  big  eggs.  Our  selected 
"V*  breeders  have  laying  records  to 
302  eggs.  10  breeds. 

SCHWECLER’S  HATCHERY 

207  NORTHAMPTON  BUFFALO,  N.Y, 


Dr.  Romig’s 

Quality)  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  $7 — ICO;  White  Wyandottes, 
$8 — 100;  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  $6 — 100.  We 
ship  every  Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  I). 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Day-old  chicks,  $6.00- 1 00;  $60  00 
1000.  2  and  3  week  old  chicks, 
$10.00-100.  8  and  10  week  old 

Pullets,  50c  each.  All  chicks  from 
2  and  3  year  old  hens. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 


BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS 

It  .-.'.ill  pay  you  to  huy  your  clucks  from 
Blood  Tested  Breeders. 


Barred  Rocks .  $8 — lOO 

White  Rocks .  8—100 

R.  I.  Reds .  8-100 

Heavy  Mixed .  7—100 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  ?i:.hS 


HEARTY  ‘[iS!’  CHICKS 

Wh.  and  Bd.  Rocks,  $7—100,  or  200  for  $13.50. 
Heavy  Mixed,  $6.  Cash  or  0.  O.  D.  Live  prepaid 
arrival  guaranteed. 

I’EOLA  1-OlLTKV  VAltPS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  I*A. 


IT  1  /"■  V C C A. S H  OR  C.  0.  D. 

LrHUAj  100  500  1000 
).  W.  Leghorns.  . $6.00  $25.00  $50.00 

ks  and  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Mix,  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Order  direct. 

’S  SONS,  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  $7.00  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  per  100 

Postage,  paid.  100 %  live.  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLUREELEC. HATCHERY, U.G.Herbster.  Prop.,  McClure, Pa. 


QUALITY 

Tane.  &  Bar.  S.  C 
Bar.  &  White  Rod 
Heavy  .Mix.  $6:  L 

JACOB  NIEMOND 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $7.00  per  lOO 

Heavy  Mixed . . .  6.00  per  lOO 

Low  prices  on  started  chicks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  It. 
Prepaid.  100%  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Boaver  Springs,  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $5.50  $26.00  $48.00 

100%  live  del.,  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 

J.  8.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 

CHICK  PRICE  SMASHED  W.  Leghorn's. 

Barred  Hocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Light  and  Heavy  Mixed. 
Circular  free.  Our  12th  year  Hatching  and  Breeding. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Layers 
of  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Catalog  free.  $7  per  10(L 

$32.50  per  500.  $60  per  1000.  C.  M.  SH ELLENB ERG ER 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  II,  Richfield.  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Hollywood  Day-old  3-wk.  5-wk.  Pul.  10-wk.  Pul. 

Wh.  Leghorns  6c  10c  30c  50c 

Elood-T estod  7c  12c  35c  ,®°Cj  , 

3  wks  Chicks  and  Pullets  shipped  by  exp.  100%  live  del. 

MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1A  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


rhipl/6  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Purebred  Blood-Tested  Stock. 
68  prizes  won  in  hot  competition  this  year.  WE 
SHIP  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  our  money  saving 
prices  and  catalog.  Also  Ducklings, 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bucyrus.  O 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns.  All  breed¬ 
ers  officially  blood-tested  under 
State  supervision.  Get  our  low  prices.  Catalog  tree. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  UcAlistervillc,  I>a. 


CHICKS 


Barred  Bocks. .  $7.00 — 100 

-  -  _  It.  1.  Reds .  7.00—100 

BRED  vmviiu  Mixed .  6.00—100 

Wh.  Leghorns  $6  00.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.ID. 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


FCE  chicks 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  $7—100.  Heavy  Mixed, $6— 100 
100%  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELIIfSGROVE,  PA. 


y  r’lslolrc'  Barred  Rocks— Pi  att’s  Strain 
HolOy  C/-I1I.HV3  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Hanson  & 
Brown  &  Mann  Strains.  For  more  information,  write 
C.  C.  ALLEN’S  HATCHERY  •  .  Seaford,  Delaware 


C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds.  $7:  Leghorns. 
$6;  Heavy  .Mixed,  $6;  Assorted,  $6.  Free 
range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

W  A.  LAUVER  -  Box  R,  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FifAICP’O  r— ■  _  1  in  Rocks,  Leghorns. 

Ull  I  \ IVij  DC  LJ  r  Mix.  Improved 

healthy  stock.  Large  type.  Free  range.  Circular.  LUNG’S 
RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  23,  Millerstown.  Pa. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS  ?0aor;  K  Ks 

$7.  H.  M.,  $6 — 100.  P.P.  lively  chicks  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
LAYWEI.L  FARM  HATCHERY  R.  5  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


SICKS  C.  0.  D. 


100  Rocks  or  Reds.  $7:  Leghorns, 
■  $6;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6;  Light,  $6. 
ivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  9 5%  to 
turity,  free.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $5.50 — 100  for  June. 
100%  live  delivery  guar.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM.  McAlisterville, Pa. 


PTKDTCn  AlllfilfS  Rocks,  Leghorns.  3  wks.,  $17; 
all  Hit  I  Cl)  VBlIviVO  4  wks..  $20—100.  C.O.D.  by 
express.  MRS.  CHARLES  SWANGER  .  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


A  Western  Turkey  Ranch 

Two  or  three  days  ago  I  went  out  to 
the  camp  where  Mr.  Commons,  our  tur¬ 
key  king  keeps  his  breeding  liens,  2,250 
of  them.  He  keeps  them  out  of  doors  in 
all  weather,  the  roosts  being  right  out  in 
the  open.  The  hens  are  never  left  alone 
and  they  are  bred  by  rule.  He  has  70 
toms  and  each  one  is  mated  with  three 
hens  every  day.  When  the  liens  have 
been  mated  they  are  put  in  a  separate  en¬ 
closure  and  marked,  as  one  mating  is 
sufficient  for  all  the  eggs  a  hen  will  lay 
until  she  goes  broody.  Then  she  is 
broken  of  her  broodiness  and  mated 
again.  The  hens  are  never  left  alone,  a 
man  staying  with  them  at  night. 

A  high  wind  from  the  west  was  blow¬ 
ing  the  day  I  was  there  and  I  stood  in 
the  shelter  of  one  of  the  houses  at  the 
camp  while  the  hens  faced  me.  They  were 
a  beautiful  sight.  Their  feathers  re¬ 
flected  green  and  gold  and  copper  from 
the  sun  until  they  looked  as  if  clad  in  a 
metal  armor. 

Each  hen  will  produce  about  60  eggs 
in  a  season  and  these  eggs  sell  for  25 
cents  each.  The  expense  of  feeding  and 
caring  for  them  is  between  $25  and  $30 
a  day,  one  item  of  their  feed  being  200 
gallons  of  skim-milk,  soured,  and  another 
being  500  lbs.  of  finely  chopped  Alfalfa 
hay.  There  never  was  a  heartier  looking 
lot  of  turkey  hens  than  these.  Mr.  Com¬ 
mons  will  raise  something  like  20,000 
turkeys  this  season.  miller  purvis. 

Gooding  Co.,  Idaho. 


As  to  Cannibalism 

I  prevented  picking  in  my  flock  of  500 
Leghorns  by  spraying  them  with  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  lukewarm  water.  They  were  six 
days  old  when  I  noticed  picking  going  on. 
Since  then  I  have  sprayed  them  every 
time  it  occurred  and  found  it  most  ef¬ 
fective.  Jt  appears  to  satisfy  their  crav¬ 
ing  to  preen  tlieir  own  feathers,  which 
occupies  them  about  an  hour.  The  few 
picked  ones  I  always  put  back  in  the 
flock  after  applying  a  liberal  application 
of  my  home  mixture,  one-half  flour  and 
one-half  creosote  mixed,  to  consistency  of 
molasses.  These  chicks  were  floor  raised, 
and  I  always  had  a  panel  to  corner  them 
up  before  spraying.  In  battery  brooding 
it  would  be  much  easier  to  spray  them. 

Florida.  *  r.  c. 


Record  of  a  Small  Flock 

Here  is  my  poultry  exerience  as  an 
amateur.  April  17,  1931,  I  bought  50 
Barred  Rock  day-old  chicks.  June  12,  I 
sold  my  first  broiler  weighing  two  pounds. 
I  sold  20  in  all  that  left  me  2S  pullets, 
having  lost  only  two  chicks  out  of  the  50 

August  26  I  got  the  first  eggs  from  those 
pullets,  then  only  17  weeks  old,  and  they 
have  been  continually  laying  ever  since. 
In_January,  they  laid  424  eggs;  February, 
497  ;  March,  614  and  last  Saturday  April 
2,  I  got  25  eggs.  I  am  very  proud  of  my 
little  flock.  e.  a.  c. 

Connecticut. 


Three  “Open-face”  Pies 

Because  they  are  more  easily  digested 
than  two-crust  pies,  the  “open-face”  pies 
with  meringue  are  preferred  in  our  fami¬ 
ly.  Here  are  some  that  we  think  are 
delicious : 

Gocoanut  Cream  Pie.  —  Three  eggs, 
one-half  cup  sugar,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
salt,  three  tablespoons  cornstarch,  three 
cups  milk,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  one-half 
cup  shredded  cocoanut  (moist  kind  pre¬ 
ferred).  Mix  together  cornstarch,  sugar 
and  salt  with  a  little  of  the  milk.  Add 
the  well-beaten  yolks  of  the  eggs,  and  stir 
into  the  milk.  Cook  in  a  double  boiler 
until  thick,  stirring  constantly.  Add  the 
cocoanut  and  let  cool.  When  partly  cool 
add  the  vanilla  and  pour  into  pie  shell 
that  has  been  previously  baked.  Cover 
with  meringue  made  from  the  stiffly  beat¬ 
en  egg  whites  to  which  four  tablespoons  of 
sugar  have  been  added.  Bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  until  golden  brown.  When 
baking  the  pie  shell,  cover  the  outside  of 
the  pie  plate  with  crust  and  prick  well 
with  a  fork  to  prevent  blisters. 

Pineapple  Tie. — One  small  can  crushed 
pineapple,  two  eggs,  three-fourths  cup 
sugar,  three  tablespoons  cornstarch,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  cup  hot 
water,  one  tablespoon  butter,  two  table¬ 
spoons  lemon  juice.  Mix  cornstarch, 
sugar  and  salt  with  a  little  water.  Drain 
juice  from  pineapple  and  mix  one-half 
cup  of  pineapple  juice  and  one-lialf  cup 
of  hot  water  with  the  cornstarch.  Add 
the  well-beaten  yolks  of  the  eggs.  Cook 
in  double  boiler  until  thick,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Pour  into  previously  baked  pie 
shell.  Cover  with  meringue  made  from 
the  egg  whites.  Brown  in  oven. 

Orange  Pie. — Three-fourths  cup  sugar, 
two  c-ups  milk,  2%  tablespoons  corn¬ 
starch,  grated  rind  of  half  an  orange,  two 
eggs,  two  oranges  cut  in  small  pieces,  and 
connecting  libers  removed,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Combine  sugar,  salt  and  corn¬ 
starch  with  a  little  milk  and  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  the  eggs.  Add  the  rest 
of  the  milk  and  cook  in  double  boiler  un¬ 
til  thick,  stirring  constantly.  Add  the 
orange  and  grated  orange  rind,  and  pour 
into  baked  pie  shell.  Cover  with  meringue, 
and  brown  in  moderate  oven.  I  have 
found  the  secret  of  a  good  meringue  is  a 
very  moderate  oven.  If  the  oven  is  too 
hot  it  will  bake  the  outside  too  hard  and 
the  inside  will  be  raw. 

ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 


|  P  MASSANUTTEN  ■ 

Tested  BABY  CHICKS 

Bred  and  Hatched  under  Di¬ 
rect  Official  Supervision  of 
the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Remarkable  Vigor, 
Vitality,  Size  and  Egg  Laying 
Ability,  resulting  from  years 
of  Expert  Breeding  and  Mat¬ 
ing.  Get  this  blood  to  Im¬ 
prove  your  flock  or  start  a 
flock  that  you’ll  be  proud  to 
own.  Hatches  every  week. 
Free  Catalogue  and  Brooding 
Booklet — I’riees  Reduced 
Quality  Maintained 

Massanutten  Farms  Hatchery 

Box  M-5S9 

Harrisonburg,  Virginia. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  high  quality  breeders 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 
Free  catalog. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

DEFT.  N,  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  100C 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  .$6.00  $27.00  $50 
English  Barron  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leg..  6.50  30.00  55 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mixed,  $4.50—100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $6—100.  100% 
del.  I’.P.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

300-Egg  Breeding 

Circular. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF 


2  and  4-year-old 
BREEDERS 

Chicks  hutched  from 
eggs  weighing  26  to  28 

ozs  Also  S.  C.  Reds 
and  Brown  Leghorns. 

New  low  prices;. 

SODUS,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


Large  White  Peking.  Good  Lay¬ 
ers.  Fawn  White  Indian  Runners. 
Setting  Eggs.  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  DUCKERY  Trappe,  Md. 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE’S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP,  L.  |.t  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


White  Indian  Runners.  Large  type. 
Flock  average  193  Eggs.  $15  OO  per 
hundred.  WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM  -  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

nilRIM  IURQ  While  Pekin,  30  for  $5;  100— $16. 
UwUltLIIIQtf  Delivered  by  parcel  post.  Tills  is 
my  28th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS  -  Factoryville,  Pa. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings 

Satisfaction  Guar.  U.4KKVIEM  POULTRY  FARM, Barker, N.Y 


Up  Mammoth  Pekins.  Runners 
IU  and  Mixed  Lots-Price  List. 

LONG  LAKE  DUCK  FARM  &  IIATCIIEKY,  If.  4,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

DI  IPK"!  INCQ  Mammoth  White  Pekins. 

l/GGIVLilllud  Extra  large.  Prompt  delivery. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


AfAMMOTH  Pekin  Ducklings—  $tC  Per  lOO. 
Small  lots  20c  each.  Harry  Lester,  Kansoniville, N.Y. 


DUCKLINGS — Pekins,  $16 — lOO.  Satisfaction  guar. 
Give  trial.  LIPORY’S  DUCK  FARM  -  Fittstown,  N.  i. 


Khaki-Campbell  Ducks 


Hatching  Eggs,  1  Oc  ea.  R.  D. 
Brockway,  South  Byron,  N.  Y. 


Chinese  Geese  Eggs  for  Hatching  *ocvezoc?L0h, 

postpaid.  LEONARD  A.  REARY  -  Leominster,  Mass. 


TURKEYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS  -  CHICKENS 

Breeders.  Babies.  Eggs.  Reasonable.  Catalog  free 

HIGHLAND  FAUX  -  8ELLEKSVILLE,  1*A. 


TIWKFV*!  VERMONT  TURKEYS— Nothing  Better. 
4  UnnLId  Bronze,  Narraganset  and  Bourbon  Reds, 
337  hens  and  34  toms  in  our  breeding  flocks.  Eggs 
and  Poults.  Write  for  prices.  ARTHUR  M.  GOODNOW, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Birch  Hill,  Brandon,  Vermont. 


r  C  I  I  Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs;  also  Poults 
for  oale  I  from  selected  stock  and  a  few  excel¬ 
lent  yearling  toms.  Write  for  catalogue. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS  TURKEY  RANCH.  Saratoga  Springs.  .V  .V. 


L 


ARGEST  Breeders 
in  Maryland  Offers 
BEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS 


POUltS  any_(-lu;lntit:y. 


Write  for  prices. 
St.  Michaels,  Md. 


Reid  Turkey  Farm  No  black  bead  for  20  years^ 

Poults,  75c.  After  May  20th,  60c;  after  June  1st,  50c. 


BRONZE  EGGS— 30c  each.  Poults,  60c  each.  Selected 
Toms,  $  1 0_eueh.  WILHELM  -  Wrentham,  Mass. 


HORNING’S  BOURBON  REDS— Hatching  Eggs,  75c; 
Poults,  $  1  prepaid.  FLORA  HORNING,  Onego,  N.  V. 


RINGNECK  PHEASANT  EGGS 

from  birds  selected  for  their  vigor  for  stocking,  shoot¬ 
ing.  preserves— at  20c  each;  $180  a  thousand.  ira 
All  stock  field  reared.  90 %  fertility  guaranteed. 

CAPITAL  GAME  FARM 
M.  C.  Dager  Dover,  Delaware 


RINGED-NECKED  Hatching  Eggs  from  high  quality  stock, 15 
PHEASANTS  $3.00;100  $18.00.  S.  Kellogg-Greene,  N.Y, 


PINE  TREE 


SPECIAL  CHICK  OFFER 

300  WHITE  LEGHORNS  -  $20 

300  R.  I.  REDS  or 

barred  hocks  -  -  925 

Wliite  Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks 
S12.00  Per  100 

BLOOD-TESTED,  2c  PER  CHICK  HIGHER 

Buy  direct  from  Country’s  Oldest 
ti at ciiery  at  these  bargain  prices — 
lowest  we’ve  quoted  in  recent  years. 

Parcel  post  prepaid,  safe  arrival 
and  full  count  guaranteed.  Send 
check  or  money  order. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  AND 

BOX  R. 


CHICKS 


I 


HILLP0T  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Hatched  by  an  exclusive  method,  these  chicks 
come  to  you  abounding  in  health,  vitality  and 
ability  to  grow.  They  are  covered  by  a  livability 
guarantee  that  gives  you  a  liberal  allowance  for 
all  chicks  that  die  the  first  two  weeks. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three- weeks  old  chicks  at  prices  lower  than  you 
can  raise  them  yourself.  Fine,  healthy,  vigorous 
already  past  t  lie  most  troublesome  age. 
\Vhite  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wyandottes. 

SEND  FOR  LITERATURE 

HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 

4- Vic  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  $5.50  per  100.  Rocks 
and  Reds,  $7.50  per  100.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  $7.50.  Broilers,  $5.50. 
lc  more  in  lots  less  than  100. 

*24-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 

— -  ■■  ■  business.  100 £  delivery. 

JOHN&OJM’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA 


Fan-port  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
i~~i  weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World  s  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishe!!  Sheppard! 
Park  s  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at  /F.f  I  , 
same  price  or  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran- 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 

Chicks.  Write  for  full  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
B.  D-  42,  Fairport.  N.  Y. 


mm 


BalDy  Cliiclis 

,  From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Ranqe  Flocks 

Wyekoff  &  Tancred.  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

c,  C,\  w’  leghorns . $3.50  $6.00  $28.00  $55.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  3.50  6.00  28.00  55.00 

S.  C.  Bocks  and  Beds .  3.75  7.00  32.50 

White  Wyandottes  .  3.75  7.00  32.50 

S.  <’.  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.75  7.00  32.50 

Assorted  Light  Breeds .  3.00  5.00  25.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds .  3.50  6.00  28.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

50.00 

55.00 

from 


2012  CENTURY  CHICKS^ 


CHICKS,  6c  »"PD 

For  2c  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply 
20th  Century  Marvel  Chicks  with  14  day 
Livability  Guarantee.  ^ 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Anconas.  H.  Mixed  $7.00 

Wh.  and  Bd.  Bocks,  Beds .  9. 00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff.  Orps .  9.00 

W.  P.  Ducklings .  17. 00 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  Hew  Washington,  Ohio 


500 
$32.50 
42. 50 

42.50 

82.50 


1000 
$65.00 
85.00 
85.00 
160. 00 


STRICKLER’S  LARGE  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Money-making,  prolific  lay¬ 
ers  at  money  saving  prices.  Pedigreed 
quality  matings.  Electric-hatched.  Ex¬ 
tra  Quality  Baby  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Leonard  F.  Sfrickler.  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in  knowingjust  howthe  account  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $2.00 
|  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30ib  St.,  New  York 


New  England’s  Oldest  Breeder 


Tom  Barron  Big-Type  Leghorns 

Descended  from  Storrs  Contest  Winners. 


Tom  Barron  English  Wyandottes 

from  1914  World  Champion  Contest  Layers. 

Non-Broody  Reds  Barred  Rocks— “Improved”  Strain 

We  originated  the  non-broodv  strain  in  1906.  Chunky,  broiler  type;  wonderful  layers. 

LOWEST  PRICES  EVER  —  SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  BROILER  RAISERS 
COCKERELS.  Chicks  and  Pullets  all  ages.  HATCHING  EGGS. 

MORRIS  FARM  DePt.  r.  Phone  3-4741  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


ccredited  (*hlCks  C.O. 


m 


Send  $1  per  100  with  order,  pay  postman  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from 


some  of  Ohio’s  best  Accredited  Flocks, 
live  arrival  guaranteed. 

Postpaid  Prices — 

I.eghorns,  White,  Buff  &  Brown,  Anconas  . 

Bocks,  Barred,  White  &  Buff  . 

8.  C.  and  B.  C.  Beds  . 

Buff  Orp.,  S.  L.  &  Wh.  Wyandottes  . 

Heavy  Mixed  $7.90  per  100.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 


culled  for  type,  color  and  egg- production.  100% 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.50 

$7.90 

$38.00 

$75.00 

5.25 

8.90 

43.00 

85.00 

5.25 

8.90 

43.00 

85.00 

5.75 

9.90 

48.00 

95.00 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio. 
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Drawn  by  Helen  Dune  (15)*  New  Jersey 


Drawn  by  Frances  McCall  (17)* 
Rhode  Island 


MEMORY  VERSE 
Brightlight 

A  careless  robin  dropped  a  seed 
Into  a  clump  of  tangleweed. 

A  point  of  green  shoved  out  of  the  brown* 
Blade  lifted  and  root  went  down  ; 

Stem  thickened  and  buds  began, 

Leaves  quickened  and  sap  ran. 

Blessed  by  sunlight  and  rain  and  dew 
A  sapling  stood  and  a  tree  grew. 

Leaves  multiplied  ;  overhead, 

Shelter  deepened,  and  shade  spread. 

Year  after  vear  the  great  boughs  arched 
Under  the  sky  as  the  seasons  marched. 
Then  a  nameless  robin  drew  near,  one 


Spring,  ,  .  ... 

He  tilted  his  top-knot  and  shook  Ins  wing, 
And  right  in  his  own  ancestral  tree — 

“I’ll  build !”  sang  he. 

Nancy  Byrd  Turner. 


Drawn  by  Frances  McCall  (17), 
Rhode  Island 


Spring  Song 

I’m  a  fool,  and  well  I  know  it, 

To  be  walking  stony  streets, 

When  a  dusty  road  is  curving 
Round  a  budding  hill  that  meets 
Cool  Spring  sky  with  such  a  line 
As  as  carved  of  new  green  grass, 

When  the  winds  of  April  stir  them 
Into  movement  as  they  pass. 

I’m  a  fool  and  well  I  know  it ; 

And  beside  me,  to  their  shame, 

Walk  ten  thousand  others  like  me — 
Deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  and  lame! 

— Eleanor  Aletta  Chaffee. 
Sent  by  Clark  Allender,  (IS),  West 
Virginia. 


Arbor  Day  Game 

1.  — What  tree  is  very  often  found  in  a 

bottle?  .  , 

2.  — What  tree  is  made  of  water  l 

3’ — What  tree  is  found  in  many 
churches? 

4.  — Which  is  a  double  tree  l 

5. — Which  is  the  Egyptian  plague  tree? 

G. — Which  tree  would  fishermen  natur¬ 
ally  favor?  „ 

7. — Which  is  the  most  elastic  ot  all 

trees ? 

s.— Wiliic-h  tree  do  we  offer  to  friends 
when  we  greet  them? 

9.  — Which  tree  is  worn  on  the  feet  ot 

Orientals?  . 

10.  — Which  tree  is  always  111  tears? 

— Sent  by  Francis  Spindler,  (16), 
Nebraska. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  finger,  but  not  in  thumb, 
My  second  is  in  blind,  but  not  in  dumb, 
My  third  in  relate,  but  not  in  tell, 

My  fourth  is  in  odor,  but  not  in  .smell, 
My  fifth  is  an  night,  but  not  in  day, 

My  sixth  is  in  come,  but  not  in  stay, 

MV  seventh  in  rise,  but  not  in  fall, 

My  eighth  is  in  summon,  but  not  in  call. 
My  whole  is  something  that  Spring  brings 
to  our  hearts  anew. 

— Sent  by  Clark  Allender,  (IS),  West 
Virginia. 

Rocky  Mountain  Rhymes 
Spring  Song 

To  watch  that  master  architect 
That  humans  call  the  wind, 

Build  from  clouds,  fantastic  shapes 
With  mellow  sunlight  rimmed; 

Or  learn  how  sunset  fairies  ply 
Their  magic  grace  and  skill, 

In  dipping  gold  from  out  the  sky 
To  dust  on  western  hill ; 

To  stoop  with  ecstasy  and  joy, 

And  eagerly  lift  up, 

And  sip  the  priceless  drops  of  rain 
From  out  the  tulip  cup ; 

These  are  the  pleasures  Spring  has  bro’t, 
That  she  our  souls  may  please  ; 

So  let’s  forget  the  Winter  months, 

And  just  remember  these. 

—Florence  Swan  (19),  Colorado. 


Nature  Puzzle  —  Peepers 

These  are  none  other  than  tree-frogs, 
separated  from  the  true  frogs  on  account 
of  the  dilated  disks  or  suckers  at  the  tips 
of  the  toes,  which  are  covered  with  a 
sticky  secretion  and  enables  them  to 
climb  trees.  The  Hyla  or  tree-frog  is  of 
small  size,  and  more  elegant  in  form  than 
the  true  frog,  of  brighter  colors  and  more 
active  habits.  The  particular  species 
whose  whistling  forms  a  feature  of  warm 
April  evenings  in  the  country  is  called 
Pickering’s  tree-frog,  and  is  less  than  one 
inch  in  length.  The  color  varies  from 
yellow  or  fawn  color  in  the  North,  to 
green  in  the  South.  It  is  the  smallest  of 
the  100  species  of  the  family,  and  perhaps 
the  shyest.  Few  who  read  this  have  met 
Hyla  Picker ilng  or  will  ever  meet  him, 
although  he  congregates  in  great  numbers 
at  spawning  time,  in  nearby  swamps.  But 
every  one  hears  him  ;  his  song  is  one  of 
the  signs  that  Spring  is  here. 

— Sent  by  Charlotte  Dolly,  (18), 
New  York. 


Riddle 

Fallen  from  the  sky 
Risen  to  heights  unknown. 

Old  as  the  sun  am  I, 

New  as  the  latest  dawn ; 

Held  in  the  open  palm, 

Yet  miglitly  indeed,  tis  seen, 

I  carry  a  nation  on  my  arm 
And  wash  the  whole  world  clean. 

— By  Charlotte  Dolly,  (18),  New  York. 


“Johnny,”  the  teacher  said,  “what  is  a 
vacuum  ?” 

“Vacuum — vacuum,”  repeated  Johnny. 
“I  don’t  know  what  it  is,  but  I  have  it  in 
my  head.” 

— Sent  by  Lucy  Weathcrup,  (16), 
New  York. 


Customer :  “When  I  got  this  bottle  of 
tonic  home  and  read  the  label,  I  saw  it 
wasn't  meant  for  me,  so  I  brought  it 
back.”  ! 

Druggist :  “That's  a  good  tonic.”  f 
Customer  :  “Maybe  it  is,  but  it  says  on 
the  bottle  ‘for  adults’  and  that’s  some¬ 
thing  I  never  had  in  my  life.” 

— Sent  by  Frances  Spindler,  (16), 
Nebraska. 


Drawn  by  Rena  Cook  (16),  Pennsylvania 


What  Is  a  Sleeper? 

Answer. — A  sleeper  is  one  who  sleeps. 
A  sleeper  is  the  name  of  a  carriage  on 
the  railroad  on  which  a  sleeper  sleeps.  A 
sleeper  is  a  block  that  holds  the  rails  on 
which  a  sleeper  runs  while  the  sleeper 
sleeps.  Therefore,  while  the  sleeper  sleeps 
in  a  sleeper,  the  sleeper  carries  the  sleeper 
over  the  sleeper,  until  the  sleeper  which 
carries  the  sleeper  jumps  t.he  sleeper  and 
wakens  the  sleeper  in  the  sleeper  by 
striking  the  sleeper  under  the  sleeper,  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  sleep  for  the 
sleeper,  who  was  asleep  in  the  sleeper 
over  the  sleeper.” 

— Sent  by  Edith  Russ,  (14),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


D  rawn  by  Rena  Cook  (16),  Pennsylvania 


March  81.  —  March  seems  to  be  going 
out  rather  like  a  lion,  for  the  wind  is 
blowing  and  it  is  pouring  rain.  But  the 
herring  frogs  don’t  mind,  for  they  are  at 
it  full  force.  I  welcome  their  first  peep, 
for  they  are  my  Summer  radio. 

Sir  Bull  Frog  made  his  first  appearance 
at  the  spring  on  the  27th.  Also  saw  a 
lizard  about  four  inches  in  length,  dull 
red  with  black  spots.  I  took  a  close 
survey,  and  it  appeared  to  have  only  four 
legs.  Directly  in  front  of  the  fore  legs 
were  two  small  projections,  one  on  each 
■side  of  the  head,  resembling  legs.  Are 
these  ears,  or  don’t  lizards  have  ear’s? — 
Erma  Herschey,  Pennsylvania. 


March  28.  —  With  everything  frozen, 
the  birds  are  having  a  hard  time  to  get 
food.  Noticed  some  snowbirds  and 
•chickadees  on  the  marigold  stalks,  so  I 
threw  out  some  bread  crumbs.  Looked 
out  a  while  later,  and  the  lawn  was 
covered  with  feathered  folk,  mostly  snow¬ 
birds,  one  or  two  bluebirds  and  chicka¬ 
dees.  Suddenly,  there  was  a  stir.  I  looked 
around  and  saw  a  bold,  red-breasted 
fellow  hopping  along  with  a  kingly  air. 
Robin  redbreast,  of  course.  And  he  was 
the  fattest  thing  I  ever  saw.  He  seemed 
out  of  place  against  the  snow.  Just 
before  dark  I  noticed  our  pet  chipmunk. 
Hadn’t  seen  him  for  a  long  time.  Had 
feared  that  old  Tommy  had  finished  him. 
—Emily  Pomaski,  (17),  Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Beryl  Wilbur  (13), 
Massachusetts 


With  the  first  of  April  breezes  came  the 
scent  of  flowers  from  the  woods,  so  what 
could  I  do  but  don  beret  and  sweater  and, 
prosaic  words,  rubbers.  Taking  my  trusty 
ti’owel  and  old  plant  basket,  I  set  out  up 
the  lane.  The  lane,  edged  with  rusty  and 
dilapidated  wire  fences,  was  the  pale 
green  of  young  grass.  In  the  hayfield  be¬ 
side  it  the  green  had  not  yet  conquered 
the  brownish-grayish  stubble.  Buttercups 
were  growing  at  the  edge  of  the  path, 
their  buds  still  hard  and  green.  The 
whole  world  seemed  trying  to  become 
green  in  some  way  or  another,  except  the 
sky.  That  was  blue  and  white,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  whipped  cream  and  turquoises, 
with  a  huge  canary  diamond  somewhere 
in  the  mixture. 

At  last  I  reached  the  woods.  There, 
Spring  beauties,  bloodroot,  squirrel  corn. 
Hepaticas,  and  all  the  other  plants  were 
added  to  my  basket.  Still.  I  lacked  one 
thing.  I  looked  in  the  tall  grass  by  the 
crinkly  brook,  and  there.  I  found- — guess 
what !  A  bed  of  purple  violets.  Of  course. 
One  plant  was  selected  and  I  started  back 
home  slowly.  For  awhile  I  sat  in  the 
willow,  but  finally  went  on. 

I  enjoyed  all  the  publicity,  and  am 
glad  you  all  liked  the  party — Your, 


Home  Work — Drawn  by  Leo  Hurys, 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Bonnie  Black  (19),  Arizona 


March  1. — Mining  at  the  “Gila  Mon¬ 
ster”  is  going  very  slow.  We  are  making 
a  road  up  to  the  mine  for  a  truck  and 
have  dug  up  quite  a  few  scorpions.  A 
scorpion  is  a  dirty  color  and  looks  some¬ 
thing  like  a  crawfish  only  quite  a  bit 
smaller.  The  tail,  instead  of  turning  un¬ 
der,  does  just  the  reverse,  and  is  held  in 
that  position  when  angry.  It  is  made  up 
of  joints  and  looks  like  balls  strung  to¬ 
gether  with  the  end  ball  made  pointed. 
The  horrible  little  stinger  is  on  the  last 
ball,  and  I,  for  one,  never  want  to  get 
close  enough  to  one  of  the  creepy  things 
to  let  it  use  this  weapon  on  me.  I  read 
in  the  paper  the  other  day  of  a  little  boy 
near  death  from  the  sting  of  a  scorpion. 

Then  we  found  the  mine’s  godfather, 
a  baby  Gila  monster.  It  was  under  an 
old  canteen,  and  not  very  long,  about 
finger  length.  They  grow  about  four  feet 
long.  This  one  was  a  dirty  pink,  and  was 
covered  with  irregular  blotches  of  black — - 
not  a  very  beautiful  creature.  I'm  told 
its  bite  is  dangerous  when  full  grown. 
All  the  rattlesnakes  and  scorpions  are 
hibernating,  too,  though  it  won't  be  long 
now  until  they  are  out. 

The  “Gila  Monster”  is  a  lode  mine. 
Lodes  are  crevices — more  or  less  vertical, 
producing  ores.  Here  the  gold  is  em¬ 
bedded  in  a  milky  quartz  which  is  freely 
splotched  with  copper  stains,  also  rusty- 
looking  spots  of  decomposed  pyrites.  The 
ore  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in  copper  and 
gold,  with  quite  a  bit  of  silver.  To  get 
this  gold,  the  quartz  is  blasted  out  of  the 
ground  and  sent  to  the  smelter,  where  it 
is  assayed,  and  you  are  paid  the  worth  of 
the  assay. 

I  know  I  shall  be  thrilled  when  I  see 
Our  Page. — Bonny  Black  (19),  Arizona. 


March  25. — Vacation  begins  today.  I 
worked  unusually  hard  to  get  out  of  an 
afternoon  class  in  order  to  ride  home. 
And  then  I  had  to  ride  in  a  back  seat 
with  two  none  too  small  girls  and  four 
suitcases  which  approached  the  size  of 
trunks — all  sitting  on  me.  And  of  course 
I  was  sleepy  and  just  as  I  was  bobbing 
off  my  head  bobbed  against  the  side  of 
the  car  and  all  the  planets  and  their  or¬ 
bits  circled  thrice  around  my  bump. 
What  a  life  !  But  there  was  that  balm 
of  all  balms,  oysters  for  supper. 

March  30. — That  red  calf  jumped  into 
the  bay  again.  He  did  it  twice  yester¬ 
day  and  three  times  before.  Apparently 
he  just  does  it  for  exercise — and  we  get 
our  exercise  pulling  him  out.  ’Picturesque 
remarks  always  accompany  his  rescue. 

April  1. — Well,  the  good  day  has  gone, 
thanks  to  all  the  powers  that  be!  Your 
friend  Eommie  was  the  butt  of  all  the 
jokes  in  town — soda  in  my  coffee,  paper 
in  my  moccasins,  cotton  in  my  doughnut 
— there  would  have  been  string  in  my 
flapjacks  if  we'd  had  ’em  for  breakfast. 
You  can  just  bet  that  there  would  have 
been  one  in  Sis’s  if  tomorrow  was  April  1. 
And  of  course  I  looked  at  every  imagin¬ 
ary  person  or  fog  or  horse  that  passed. 
I  took  to  the  great  out-of-doors  but  even 
that  fooled  me.  It  rained. 

April  5.  —  Dad  got  exposed  to  the 
mumps.  Wouldn't  I  love  to  see  him 
have  ’em !  At  a  distance.  I  haven't  had 
them  either. 

April  3. — The  robin  has  a  new  song. 
It's  “Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  milk  will  come 
up.”  Dad  says  so.  The  translation  is 
“Good-by,  depression.” 

Comment. — Don’t  call  me  dumb.  I  for¬ 
got  ’twas  April  Fool's. — “Rommie.” 


March  22. — Today  just  breathed  of  ad¬ 
venture.  Couldn’t  help  but  dream  of 
distant  lands,  mysterious  mountains  and 
placid  plains.  I  saw  a  castle  on  a  moun¬ 
tain.  surrounded  by  a  park  filled  with  the 
most  beautiful  trees  in  the  world.  A 
stream  flowed  by  and  formed  a  little  pool 
below — my  castie  in  the  air. 

March  23. — Rode  and  x’ode  today.  Rode 
out  to  the  sea.  It  is  beautiful.  Watched 
the  sun  set  in  all  its  colorful  glory.  For 
a  moment  I  jxxst  let  go  and  ran  along  the 
shore  into  the  wind  with  only  the  wind 
and  the  sand  and  the  sea. 

March  25. — Was  walking  about  with  a 
box  of  face  powder  in  my  hand  —  you 
guessed  it — I  spilled  it  all  over  the  front 
of  my  dress,  a  chair  and  the  floor.  Tried 
to  brush  the  stuff  off  my  dress — a  dark 
green  silk  one,  and  of  coui’se  it  only  got 
rubbed  into  the  material.  I11  spite  of  my 
frantic  efforts  to  clean  the  mess  up  and 
jny  rush  to  my  room  to  change  the  dress, 
my  crime  was  discovered  and  I  received 
the  deserved  reprimands,  at  least  mother 
thought  them  deserved. — “Sooky,” 
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March  10. — Bill  found  a  mouse  in  his 
minnow  trap.  Fed  him  crackers,  cheese 
and  squash  seeds ;  he  wants  to  keep  it 
for  a  pet.  Jock  was  jealous  for  lack  of 
attention. 

March  IT. — Jock  got  hedgehog  quills  in 
his  nose.  Took  them  out  with  the  pliers. 
The  mouse  got  away — by  hook  or  crook. 
Bill  insists  that  I  did  the  deed  but  I  feel 
innocent ! 

March  IS. — Tom  and  Carl  came  down 
so  we  had  some  target  practice.  Judged 
by  the  results  that’s  just  what  we  need ! 
Skinned  a  couple  of  telephone  poles 
while  looking  at  the  target — supposedly! 

March  20. — Made  ice  cream.  A  mess! 
Froze  it  until  1  was  nearly  dead  and  it 
was  still  sloppy,  so  froze  it  until  they 
were  ready  to  eat  it.  The  family  made 
rather  slurring  remarks,  but  let  them 
pass  over  my  head  ! — “Storm.” 


Thursday.  —  Changed  my  schedule  in 
school  for  the  fourth  time.  I  certainly 
don’t  mind  it  now  except  for  my  gym 
class.  I  am  in  a  class  with  freshmen.  I 
was  one  not  so  long  ago,  so  I  suppose  I 
shouldn’t  complain.  We  had  basket  hall 
practice  tonight.  We  played  the  “Hill¬ 
side  Aggies.”  They  won  and  if  we  ever 
play  them  again  I  shall  be  among  the 
missing  !  I  had  to  come  home  and  nurse 
a  black  eye. 

Friday. — Nothing  of  interest  happened. 
Dad  was  out  of  bed  for  the  first  time 
since  lie  got  the  grippe  last  Saturday.  He 
wasn’t  the  most  pleasant  sort  of  person 
to  drive  for  either.  I  drove  him  to  one 
of  his  calls  and  started  up  a  hill  that 
didn’t  look  steep  to  me,  but  when  I  got  to 
the  top  I  stalled!  Heavens  preserve  us! 
We  started  to  roll  and  I  was  having  an 
awful  time.  Dad  finally  got  so  angry  he 
made  me  get  out  and  he  drove  up  the  hill 
while  I  walked  it. 

Saturday. — Dad  had  hut  one  call  this 
morning,  and  I  put  the  car  in  second  be¬ 
fore  I  climbed  any  hills. 

Sunday. — I  started  out  to  do  my  “put 
off  until  last  minute”  home  work.  If  I 
got  any  done  I'm  sure  I  was  no  eye  wit¬ 
ness  of  my  work.  The  teachers  will  all 
know  my  studious  efforts,  I’m  afraid. 
They  just  don't  appreciate  poor  students, 
that's  all ! — “Chubbie.” 


March  27. — The  early  bird  ;  got  up  at 
six  o’clock  and  woke  the  family  with  some 
glorious  Easter  music  which  came  over 
the  radio.  It  would  be  nice  if  we  could 
hear  such  music  more  often,  but  we 
should  not  appreciate  it  if  it  came  too 
often. 

Somebody  didn’t  fasten  the  henyard 
gate.  Consequence:  The  hens  got  out.  I 
found  them  industriously  scratching  in 
the  peony  bed.  If  only  they  could  be 
trained  to  do  the  weeding,  how  glorious  it 
would  be  !  I  drove  them  back  faster  than 
they  came. 

I  was  glad  to  see  “Mysterious”  back 
again  after  a  long  absence.  “Violet’s” 
announcement  that  she  is  “Caesar  the 
Second”  squelched  a  pretty  little  idea  of 
mine.  But  who  is  “Violet,”  Queen  of 
Flowery  Prose?  That  is  a  problem. — 
“Acorn.” 


April  4. — Why  can’t  I  wake  up  on 
time?  I  wandered  down  about  two  hours 
late  and  ate  my  breakfast  in  loneliness. 
The  mail  came  soon  and  I  spent  a  good 
part  of  the  morning  looking  that  over ; 
ads,  contest,  news,  etc.,  and  then  to 
work.  The  garden  is  coming  along  fine. 
Several  Crocuses  are  out  and  plenty  of 
sorrel.  Dodo  has  suddenly  developed  an 
urge  to  boil  maple  syrup,  but  he’s  only 
been  allowed  to  tap  two  trees.  Many 
thanks  for  small  blessings.  Made  some 
chocolate  fudge  this  afternoon  and  is  it 
good?  Don't  think  me  too  conceited.  It’s 
just  my  sweet  tooth  asserting  itself.  It 
grew  eerily  windy  tonight  and  roared  and 
howled  around  the  chimney  and  through 
windows.  Got  to  bed  late. 

April  5. — Up  earlier  than  yesterday. 
Worked  a  cross-word  puzzle  before  break¬ 
fast  all  except  one  pesky  word  that  I 
couldn’t  find  even  in  the  dictionary.  Then 
to  the  garden.  The  birds  are  all  here 
now,  flying,  fluttering  and  singing.  Then 
suddenly  —  the  remembrance  that  I 
haven’t  sent  anything  to  Iva  Unger  yet 
and  here  it  is  the  fifth  of  April !  To  the 
house  and  a  busy  rush  of  scribbling. 

At  last  have  come  fair  days  of  Spring, 

With  flower  and  sun  and  birds  a-wing. 
—“Ariel.” 


March  28. — Seems  more  like  January. 
Woke  up  to  hear  the  school  bell  clanging 
furiously.  It  seemed  dark.  How  could  I 
have  slept  so  long?  Happened  to  glance 
out  the  window,  as  I  was  dressing  fran¬ 
tically  and  when  I  saw  the  gray  skies, 
and  the  sleet  driven  by  a  regular  gale 
beating  against  the  window  I  understood 
that  the  “wild  bells”  meant  no  school. 
But  did  I  go  back  to  bed  and  have  an¬ 
other  nap?  Not  on  your  life!  Do  you 
think  I’d  waste  a  minute  of  my  free  day 
in  bed? 

March  29. — Had  some  tiresome  com¬ 
pany;  the  bored  aunt  who  is  such  a 
bridge  crab.  Every  family  has  one ! 
Brother  and  I  decided  to  play  a  joke.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  wired  up  our  radio  to  a 
telephone  transmitter  in  the  next  room. 
Aunt - is  calmly  listening. 

Stock  1. — My  brother  announces  Sta¬ 
tion  WGAB,  California,  explaining  the 
program,  etc. 

Shock  2. — I  gave  a  lecture  on  how  to 
play  bridge.  You  can  imagine  what  I 
said  ! 

Shock  3. —  (to  me.) — The  little  brother, 
tiring  of  my  bridge  talk  opens  the  door 
of  the  broadcasting  room  and  yells,  “Let 
Boy  sing  ‘Ivan  Skivitsky’  instead  of 
bridge,  bridge,  bridge.  (Exit  me!)  — 
“Huckleberry.” 


FOR 

APRIL. 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Marion  Wiethorn  (19)  New  York 


Self  Portrait — By  Dorothy  Doll  (16), 
New  York 


Pennsylvania 


Jest  Me — Lofty — Portrait  of  the  Artist 

March  7. — Lying  in  bed  in  the  hospital. 
Operation  yesterday  and  plenty  of  books 
today.  An  excellent  dinner,  topped  with 
visions  of  ice  cream  tonight.  Even  at¬ 
tempted  to  work  on  some  algebra,  but  the 
effort  was  too  great  and  I  fell  asleep. 

March  25. — Home  again.  Went  to  see 
the  doctor  yesterday  and  the  leg  is  com¬ 
ing  along  fine,  only  I’m  having  little  per¬ 
sonal  difficulties.  Constructed  an  alcohol 
lamp  for  my  laboratory  with  an  empty 
pill  bottle,  a  bored  cork,  a  brass  tube, 
and  carpet  edging  for  the  wick !  It  works 
fine,  though. 

Got  Our  Page  today  and  enjoyed  it  a 
lot.  It's  funny  how  such  things  will 
cheer  you  up.  Aha,  Sherlock !  So  I’m 
“lie”  now.  First  “she.”  Oh,  well.  Really 
“Storm,”  _  you’re  a  fine  guesser.  Yes, 
“Rommie,”  old  fellow,  girls  are  sort  of 
temperamental.  It  sort  of  comes  natural 
to  them.  And  “Ariel,”  was  that  poem  a 
gentle  hint  that  I  might  do  better?  It’s 
an  added  incentive, ’anyway.  What  has 
happened  to  those  book  reviews?  Keep 
’em  up. 

I  wonder  if  “Anna  the  Cook”  is  a 
cherub,  red-cheeked,  blue-eyed,  blonde- 
haired,  little  stout  replica  of  Industry, 
tied  up  in  a  starchy,  white  apron,  so  long 
that  she  trips  over  it  at  every  step? 

March  26. — Terribly  romantic  today. 
I  can’t  work,  or  at  least.  I’m  not  expected 
to,  and  tomorrow  is  Easter.  What  a 
luscious  meal  will  be  my  lot,  if  no  one  re- 
members  I’m  recently  out  of  the  hospital ! 
— “Flannelfeet.” 


March  6. — We  were  hemmed  in  after 
the  storm  last  night  and  Ted  and  I  tun¬ 
neled  our  way  out.  We  made  a  peach  of 
a  snow  house,  but  we  were  nearly  frozen 
when  we  got  it  finished,  so  we  had  to  go 
into  the  house  and  get  thawed  out.  We 
were  discussing  whether  the  pleasure  we’d 
get  out  of  the  snow  house  was  worth 
braving  the  storm  for  when  Mom  decided 
for  us.  She  said,  “I  would  rather  be  in¬ 
side  looking  out  on  a  day  like  this.  Why 
don’t  you  stay  in  and  make  some  candy?” 
A  very  sweet  idea,  says  I. 

March  19. — Rosie  hatched  10  of  her  15 
egg's.  We  had  her  in  the  barn  and  Jip 


April — By  Marion  Wiethorn,  New  York 


Blowing  Bubbles — By  Frances  McCall 
(17),  Rhode  Island 


Legs  and  a  Wisp  of  Tail — By  Charlotte 
Dolly  (18),  New  York 


frightened  her  so,  she  broke  three  eggs 
and  two  were  infertile. 

March  24— Thanks  for  the  compliment, 
“Flannelfeet.”  I  enjoy  your  work  very 
much  but  for  myself  I  am  handicapped  by 
an  inferiority  complex. 

So  Rommie  had  the  measles.  Ha !  ha  ! 
Well,  never  mind,  Rommie,  I  had  ’em  not 
long  ago  myself,  and  the  mumps,  too,  but 
I  wasn’t  brave  enough  to  write  about 
them  ! — “Stack.” 


March  29. — After  having  cold  days  for 
awhile  Spring  came  today.  Kid  brother 
and  I  went  rat-hunting.  Weren’t  very 
lucky.  The  baby  chicks  are  hatching  in 
the  incubators  today.  I  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  “Anna  the  Cook”  was  Rena 
Cook  !  “Rommie”  must  be  a  male.  He 
doesn’t  seem  to  like  women  very  much ! 
• — “Mysterious.” 


April  1. — I  know  who  “Stack”  and 
“Mysterious”  are.  Boy !  Met  “Rommie” 
in  person  !  April  fool ! 

April  2. — Today  is  just  like  Winter. 
The  robins  must  “shake  in  their  boots” 
in  this  weather.  Kind  of  tired  now. 
Neighbor’s  horse  fell  into  a  ditch ;  he  was 
also  blind.  Took  half  a  day  getting  him 
out.  I  guess  you  all  know  what  it  means 
to  lift  a  horse.  Sis  is  getting  the  fits,  so 
I’ll  close  with  an  egg-beater  swinging 
over  my  head. — “The  Shadow.” 


March  26. — The  rain  is  falling  and  the 
snow  is  beginning  to  melt.  The  robins 
are  here.  They  arrived  later  than  they 
usually  do.  I  popped  some  corn  today 
and  the  boys  had  a  regular  fight  over  it. 
They  promised  to  wipe  the  dishes  after 
supper  if  I  would  make  some  more.  They 
wiped  but  I  didn’t  pop  any  corn.  I  had 
to  leave  the  kitchen  for  a  few  minutes 
and  when  I  came  back  they  had  the  mix¬ 
ing  bowls  on  their  heads.  Billy  said,  “We 
are  having  war.”  We  did  and  I  won. 

March  28. — -We  are  having  an  awful 
snowstorm.  The  snow  must  be  three  feet 
deep  and  it’s  still  falling.  It’s  almost 
impossible  to  breathe  outdoors.  And  I 
thought  Spring  was  here !  The  robins 
must  be  hungry  and  cold.  Our  mail 


didn’t  come,  as  the  roads  are  impassable 
and  impossible  ! — “Anna  the  Cook.” 


April  1. — Ahem!  ladies  and  gentlemen 
and  fellow-readers,  too.  This  date  of 
April  1  has  and  will  always  be  a  day  of 
great — ahem — significance  in  our  na¬ 
tional  history.  Today  is  the  fool’s  birth¬ 
day.  All  fools  are  cardinally  invited  to 
come  to  my  fool’s  birthday  party.  The 
biggest  fool  will  be  awarded  with  a  pity¬ 
ing  smile  and  incited  with  blatant  ap¬ 
plauding.  Anybody  is  invited  to  come 
and  assured  of  a  good  time.  Bring  your 
smiles,  jokes,  your  stupid  faces  and  ideas. 

Now,  move  over  please,  while  I  sub¬ 
scribe  my  name  on  the  records  of  those 
born  cn  April  fool’s  day  under  Aries. 
O  fool  of  all  fools ! — “Raene.” 


Original  poem 


Drawn  by  La  Polzin  (18),  Neio  York 


Coming  of  the  Rain 

The  rain  comes  veiled  on  dripping  steed, 
Gaunt  trees  their  stillness  break, 

And  raising  arms  they  softly  plead 
The  Lord  their  thirst  to  slake. 


Their  voices  lift  and  swelling  greet 
The  first  life-giving  drops 
That  patter  as  their  liquid  beat 
Resounds  on  dull  housetops. 

How  soothing  ’neath  the  murk  of  night 
The  droning  fall  of  rain 
That  ceaseless  drums  with  fingers  light 
It's  slumber  bound  refrain. 


Y\  hen  comes  the  dawn  in  misty  shrouds, 
Ad  rip  is  every  eave ; 

The  sky  is  clear  of  low-flying  clouds, 
The  trees  no  longer  grieve. 

— Carl  Prentiss,  New  York. 


To  a  Waterfall 

Waterfall, 

You  were  hidden  here, 

Hidden  by  these  tall  thick  trees  from 
travelers. 

But  I  found  you. 

As  I  look  at  you  I  feel  a  certain  sense  of 
freedom 
And  of  joy. 

As  you  take  your  wild  leap  from  the 
rocks  above, 

Crowned  by  a  thousand  rainbows, 

You  cast  back  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
Mocking  it. 

As  if  your  light  was  brighter  than  its. 

Vy  aterfall. 

You  are  foolish  to  be  so  vain. 

But  I  love  to  watch  you, 

To  see  the  birds  wash  their  dusty  wings, 
In  the  spray  at  your  feet. 

You  represent  the  wild  dance  of  youth. 
Fearing  nothing — except  Winter’s  icy 
blast. 

It  is  Winter  you  fear. 

He  reaches  with  his  icy  fingers  and  stills 
your  dance. 

But,  Spring  comes  and  frees  you,  with 
sunshine  and  warmth, 

And  again  you  start  your  dance, 

A\  ilder  than  ever  at  the  thought  of  being 
free. 

Oh  waterfall,  dance  for  me ! 

— Alden  H.  Hall,  New  York. 


Temperamental  April 

April's  skipping  o’er  the  hills, 

Her  light  feet  dripping  dew ; 

Her  fingers  scatter  sunshine  down. 

Her  gown  is  every  hue. 

April's  skipping  o’er  the  fields, 

Her  eyes  are  smiling  sweet ; 

Her  lips  are  breathing  gay,  bright  song. 
She  trips  on  dancing  feet. 

April’s  weeping  by  the  creek, 

Her  light  feet  dripping  dew  ; 

And  splashy  tears  are  coursing  down 
Her  gown  of  every  hue. 

—Alice  Richards  (16),  New  York. 


Phoebe  Retranslated 

Sweetheart,  sweetheart — 

Have  you  heard  the  plaintive  cry 
In  the  misty  mountains,  early — 

With  the  sunrise  in  the  sky?. 

Sweetheart,  sweetheart, 

’Tis  a  tender  melody 
Through  the  water’s  rumbling  laughter 
Pouring  downward  to  the  sea. 

Sweetheart,  sweetheart, 

Just  a  birdie  clad  in  gray, 

Oft  I  whistle  him  an  answer, 

But  he  goes  his  merry  way. 

— Gladys  Johnson,  British  Columbia. 


GIQLS-bOTS 

WRITE, 

To  ”  OUR  PAGE.' 

Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19). 

New  York 

■  has  become  of  those  book  re¬ 

views  ?  ’  asks  Flannelfeet,  and  lo,  here 
doth  one  appear.  AV  ho  knows  anything 
about  Phoenicia  on  examination  day? 
1  osy  Kent  asked  her  mother  to  write  a 
story  based  on  the  facts  of  Phoenician 
history  that  school  children  need  to  know 
hwo  Children  of  Tyre”  is  that  story, 
lhis  copy  contains  the  first  offering 
from  our  friends  in  British  Columbia. 
(Letters  into  Canada  need  three  cents 
postage.)  These  are  ambitious  boys  and 
girls  who  realize  the  opportunity  Our 
1  age  places  before  them ;  apparently  they 
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do  not  see  themselves  as  gallant  figures, 
shadowed  by  smoke  from  transcontinental 
trains  passing  through  wilderness  stations 
in  the  Canadian  Rockies.  They  see  only 
the  mountain  ranges.  More  station  at¬ 
mosphere  in  the  foreground,  comrades. 
Show  us  the  peaks  now  and  then,  but  let 
us  have  the  play  of  human  nature,  the 
realism  of  everyday  living,  with  bird, 
beast-  and  the  occasional  traveler  woven 
in.  for  the  lives  you  lead  every  day  are 
of  great  interest  to  us  who  read  you. 

May  I  say  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
want  details  on  “how  to  join”  that  Our 
Page  is  merely  space  set  aside  for  youth¬ 
ful  contributors.  It  is  not  a  club.  You 
become  a  contributor  by  writing  or  draw¬ 
ing  something  for  it,  whether  your  work 
appears  in  print  or  your  name  is  only  set 
in  the  list.  Drawings  should  be  done  in 
black  ink. 

Dorothy  Doll  wishes  to  say  that  the 
portrait  which  appeared  under  her  name 
last  month  was  ;tbe  portrait  of  a  friend. 
This  month's  portrait  is  the  real  Dorothy. 
And  Stack — our  letter  to  you  was  re¬ 
turned.  Perhaps  you  had  better  make 
friends  with  the  postmaster. 

May  is  the  month  of  apple  blossoms, 
but  we  are  wondering  if  there  are  some 
rattling  adventures  left  over  from  April 
7,  which  might  be  interesting  to  read.  If 
so,  let  us  have  them.  We  want  especial¬ 
ly  something  about  soil,  and  the  miracle 
that  takes  place  when  the  nitrate  in  the 
first  Spring  rain  touches  the  earth.  Rain, 
please  remember,  is  still  the  original 
water,  born  with  this  planet  and  poured 
back  and  forth  between  sky  and  sod, 
filtered  and  distilled  with  each  journey. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Iva  Unger, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City,  before 
the  fifth  of  the  month  if  intended  for  this 
month’s  edition.  Work  is  welcome  at 
any  time,  but  if  received  later  must  be 
lieid  over. 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (10) 
New  York 


Dear  Friends :  Here  is  my  favorite 
recipe  for  oatmeal  macaroons.  Beat  one 
egg  until  light  and  then  add  these  ingre¬ 
dients  in  the  same  order  as  they  are 
given  here :  One-half  cup  sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoon  melted  butter,  one  cup  rolled  oats, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  vanilla,  one-half  cup 
shredded  eocoanut  and  one  teaspoon  salt. 
Beat  well  and  drop  from  spoon  onto  a 
greased  pan.  Bake  15  minutes  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven.  Place  well  apart,  as  the  mix¬ 
tures  spread  when  heated.  —  Dorothy 
Powell,  New  Hampshire. 

UKSf^H-OU^ 

•LETTES\$:*V 

Drawn  by  Elspeth  Field  (13), 

New  York 

“Cranbrook  is  in  the  very  middle  of  a 
valley,  not  a  very  deep  valley,  more  like 
a  pitcher  than  a  saucer.  Our  mountains 
are  sufficiently  distant  that  we  get  the 
perspective  of  the  ranges  as  a  whole. 
East  of  us  are  The  Rockies,  massive  and 
rugged,  hard-bitten,  they  look.  To  the 
west  is  'the  Selkirk  range,  whose  moun¬ 
tains  are  lower,  and  rounded.  To  the 
north  these  two  ranges  seem  to  meet  at 
infinity,  promising  the  beauty  of  the 
Banff — Windermere  country.  To  the 
south  of  us  is  open  sky — American  sky. 
We  don’t  advertise  our  sunset — but  come 
out  and  see  it.” — Nancy  Perley  Miles 
(19),  Cranbrook,  B.  C. 

“With  great  pleasure  I  read  Our  Page 
when  I  was  home  during  the  short  Easter 
vacation.  Of  course  I  always  like  to  read 
Our  Pagd!  This  month  we  shall  be  re¬ 
enacting  the  return  of  Spring  to  the 
temperate  zone.  1  am  trying  to  help 
with  an  enigma  and  some  poetical  selec¬ 
tions.  Meanwhile  I  am  quite  busy  in 
college.  Mid-semester  will  soon  be  here 
and  I  have  tests  to  prepare  for." — Clark 
Allender  (18),  West  Virginia. 

“I  persisted  in  the  thought  that  Rom- 
mie  was  a  girl  until  recently  she  started 
to  fix  tires  and  then  I  thought  of  Clark 
Allender.  However,  the  redhead  denied 
it,  said  he  didn’t  know  who  it  was.  It 
wasn’t  the  Virginian  anyway.  And  Rom- 
mie  still  laughs  up  its  sleeve.  Some  day, 
though,  like  all  natural  sleeves  Rommie’s 
will  get  torn  at  the  elbow.” — Ethel  Seid- 
man  (15),  Connecticut. 

“Snow’s/way  up  on  the  window.  The 
roads  are  full.  Men  are  out  shoveling. 
Didn’t  get  any  mail.  Snow  plow  just 
went  up  through.  Hurrah !  I  wish  Our 
Page  would  be  published  weekly  instead 
of  monthly.” — Hester  Carver  (12),  Ver¬ 
mont. 

“I  can  hardly  wait  for  the  end  of  the 
month  to  arrive.  I'm  feature  editor  of 
our  paper,  but  it  isn't  half  so  much  fun 
as  writing  for  Our  Page.  One  makes 
many  new  friends,  too.” — Emily  Pomaski 
(17),  Connecticut. 

“The  March  Page  was  a  most  enjoyable 
treat !  It’ll  be  a  cheerless  day  when 
Rommie,  pen  in  hand,  strides  away  on 
the  other  side  of  20.  My  poem  seemed  a 
trifle  out  of  tune  with  the  seasons.  I 


never  expected  tliere'd  be  snow  on  the 
ground  when  it  appeared  in  Our  Page.” — 
Carl  .Prentiss,  New  York. 

“The  R.  N.-Y.  just  came.  I’m  always 
glad  to  get  Our  Page.  Some  of  these 
poems  are  very  good.  I  'like  ‘Ocean 
Breakers.’  The  poem  I'm  sending  this 
month  isn't  very  good.  It's  blank  verse; 
so  1  expect  you'll  stare  blankly  at  it  and 
slip  it  into  the  IV.  B.” — Alden  Hall,  New 
York. 

“Have  been  busy  lately,  but  never  too 
busy  to  read  Our  Page.  It's  getting  bet¬ 
ter  every  day.  Please  don't  think  I'm  try¬ 
ing  to  spoil  it  by  sending  something  in. 
but  never  got  around  to  it  before.  Spring 
is  here.  .Tust  found  out  today  when  I 
fell  backwards  into  a  little  brook,  and 
found  myself  up  to  the  elbow  in  oozy. 
Spring-time  mud.  Scratch  away,  pen 
pals.  I’m  ready.” — Lofty  Abry. 

“One  more  trial  at  guessing  identities. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Clark  Allen¬ 
der  might  be  Rommie. 

“Hark !  Caesar  the  two, 

List  to  my  call, 

I  know  you  now, 

So  why  deny  it  at  all?” 

— E.  Hershey,  Pennsylvania. 

MEWMKS  TO 


Drawn  by  Elspeth  Field  (13),  New  York 
“Two  Children  of  Tyre” 

Tyre  is  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  birthplace 
of  our  alphabet.  I  like  to  read  a  book 
that  helps  me  remember  my  history  and 
perhaps  that  is  why  I  liked  this  book  so 
much.  It  is  a  story  of  two  Tyrian  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  time  of  King  Solomon  of 
Jerusalem.  It  relates  the  adventures  of 
the  boy  David  who  sails  away  with  his 
father’s  merchant  fleet,  and  his  sister 
Esther,  who  has  to  stay  at  home  all  the 
long  years  that  David  and  her  father  are 
gone. 


The  treachery  of  Adonibal  to  his  father 
and  the  enmity  of  Sicharbas  and  his  son 
are  written  in  a  way  that  truly  holds 
your  interest. 

The  habits,  industries,  handicrafts,  arts 
of  the  Tyrians  and  the  fishing  for  the 
purple  dye  make  a  splendid  preparation 
for  ancient  history  and  are  blended  into 
this  book  without  making  it  seem  dry  or 
uninteresting.  If  anyone  wants  a  truly 
good  book  to  read  let  me  refer  them  to 
“Two  Children  of  Tyre,”  by  Louise  An¬ 
drews  Kent,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. — • 
Elspeth  Field  (13),  New  York. 


The  Silver  Fox  Rancher 

March  16.  —  There’s  always  a  thrill  in 
peering  into  the  kennels  after  three  weeks 
to  see  bow  many  pups  there  are — usually 
four.  The  vixens  are  allowed  to  think  no 
one  knows  they  have  a  nest  of  pups  until 
the  end  of  three  weeks  or  a  month.  Then 
the  roof  is  removed  and  one  by  one  the 
little  fellows  picked  up  and  put  in  a 
basket.  Each  gets  a  pill  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  stomach  worms  and 
then  is  restored  to  the  anxious  mother. 
They  get  another  dose  in  a  week  or  two, 
but  mother  fox  is  not  nearly  so  alarmed 
the  second  time.  After  a  while  if  gets  to 
be  an  old  story  and  they  are  indifferent  to 
the  whole  thing.  At  the  present  moment 
I  have  heard  faint  scratching  inside  the 
kennels,  but  the  three  weeks  is  not  up, 
so  I  haven’t  seen  the  1932  generation. 

For  a  time  the  little  foxes  are  quite  as 
playful  as  kittens  or  puppies,  but  very 
early  they  begin  to  get  long-legged  and 
skinny,  and  soon  are  as  regular  and  fox.v- 
looking  as  their  elders.  Just  now  the 
foxes  look  fine  with  their  Winter  coat 
still  upon  them  but  when  they  shed  it 
with  the  coming  of  warm  weather  they 
are  “skin  and  bones.”  For  two  years 
ranch  foxes  live  a  life  of  ease,  plenty  to 
eat,  and  no  worries  though  the  wild  in¬ 
stinct  from  generations  of  being  hunted 
in  the  woods  persists  and  they  start  up 
at  the  least  sound. — Stanley  Brown,  (19), 
New  York. 


Dear  Readers  :  Here  is  a  picture  of  me 
and  little  sister  Eleanor  Ann.  I  am  five 
years  older,  but  our  birthday  comes  on 
the  same  day.  We  live  on  a  farm.  I 
was  glad  to  see  my  poem  on  Our  Page 
and  hope  I  may  call  myself  a  member. — 
Doris  Clothier  (12),  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  am  sending  a  picture 
of  myself  and  the  cat,  Thomas.  I  enjoy 
Our  Page  very  much. — Thelma  Basse 
(19),  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Our  Pagers  :  This  is  a  snapshot 
of  father  and  myself.  The  horses  are 
Gray  Dawn  and  Reliance.  I  belong  to 
the  Iroquois  Indians.  I  have  read  Our 
Page  for  a  long  time.  And  if  you  think 
I’m  interesting  enough  please  fill  my  mail 
box  with  letters.  I  love  horses  and  dogs, 
and  also  love  to  ride.  Don't  you? — Mary 
Elizabeth  Cook  (13),  New  York. 


LETTERING 
CAN  -  EXPRESS 


xu  ri  outness 


IgCcUstasttCfr! 

CULTURE 


Intimacy 

FASHION 

POWER. 


Attention  ? 

Drawn  by  Rena  Cook  (16),  Pennsylvania 


I  though  this  poster  was  so  interesting 
that  I’m  sending  it  to  Our  Page  to  let 
those  who  are  interested  in  caption  work 
enjoy  it,  too.  Our  art  teacher  in  high 
school  gave  us  this  card  to  study  over 
before  we  began  a  poster,  and  it  really  is 
surprising  how  much  the  success  of  our 
poster  drawing  depends  upon  the  letter¬ 
ing  which  we  use.  The  other  day  while 
looking  through  a  magazine  I  saw  two 
advertisements ;  one  was  advertising  lace, 
and  the  lettering  for  “luxuriousness”  Avas 
used.  The  other  was  telling  about  some 
iron  works,  and  all  the  lettering  was  done 
in  that  expressing  “power.”  There  were 
no  pictures  or  illustrations  used  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisements,  but  the  printing  telling 
about  it  expressed  all  that  was  needed. 
This  card  just  shows  how  much  really 
depends  on  the  lettering  of  our  posters 
or  captions,  and  how  much  it  conveys  in 
its  own  way. — Rena  Cook. 


Drawn  by  Elspeth  Field  (13),  New  York 

CONTRIBUTORS’  LIST 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap-  ' 
pear  in  Our  Page  this  month. 

New  York. — Lilian  Wixon,  Ruth  Wilier  fit) 
Wava  Sheldon  (9),  *Dot  Salford  (IS),  Glad  vs 
McLeod  (l(i),  Mary  Cook  (13).  Rose  Paris  (17). 
Jane  Williams,  ‘Anna  Yurkewecz  (18).  Norma 
DiLauro  (16),  John  Butler  (10),  Jack  Bates. 
•Lucy  Weatherup,  Eva  Durant  (16),  Marjorie 
Gins,  Margaret  Gorham  (17),  Sallv  Shafer  (13). 
Shirley  Sack  (14),  John  Pease  (9),  Cliarlott 
Crandall.  Arlene  Schreiber  (11),  Stella  Spearin 

(12) .  Alice  L.  Flynn,  Gladys  Everhart  (12); 
Hazel  Rooke  (12),  Elizabeth  Rolfe,  Harold 
Morgan)  (13),  Georgia  Young  (12).  Reba  Hoteli- 
kin  (14).  ‘Dorothy  Doll  (16).  Mabel  Tucker 
(14).  Edward  Komar,  ‘Alden  Hall,  Martha 
Cairns  (16),  Janet  Merckel  (13),  Kathryn 
Recktenwald  (15).  Frances  Klein.  Elizabeth 
Maier,  Bertha  Wilson,  ‘Carl  Prentiss,  Alfred 
Willmott  (9).  ‘Dorothy  Brodine  (11).  Noel 
Thompson,  Margery  Russel  (13),  Doris  Weaver 
(14),  Florence  Wicks  (12),  ‘Marion  AViethorn 
(19),  Julia  Jones  (11),  Stanley  Popozeloki, 
George  A'raetenburg,  Doris  Clothier  (12),  Flor¬ 
ence  Townsend  (11),  Margaret  Meier  (10),  Alice 
Richards,  L.  C.  Polzin  (18),  ‘Elspeth  Field  (13), 
Charlotte  Dolly  (18). 

Pennsylvania. — Edith  Russ  (14),  Claris  Row- 
ley  (18),  Edna  Rowley  (16).  Edna  Wynick  (17), 
Margaret  Esslinger,  Margaret  Sykes  (12),  AVil- 
liam  Berger  (10).  Sarah  Foster.  Erma  Hersehey. 
Minerva  Koch  (17),  Amy  McCaslin  (13),  Lorma 
Alexander  (13).  Mary  MeCavett  (13),  Emily 
Pomaski  (17),  Elizabeth  Brttnsguard  (8),  Elsie 
Nemella  (13),  Elsie  Springer  (17),  Margaret 
Thotnford  (15),  Eric  Andrews.  Robert  Russ  (12). 

Massachusetts.  — ■  Dorothy  MacGregor  (13), 
Thelma  Busse  (19),  Beryl  Bennett  (16),  Eliza¬ 
beth  Townsend  (19),  Eileen  Schoekley,  Barbara 
Everett.  Miriam  Merchant  (14),  Betty  Hartig. 
Philip  Dirks  (11).  Lofty  Abrey.  Bery’le  AVilbur 

(13) .  Alberta  AA'oodis  (12),  Alfred  Dorl,  Ber¬ 
nice  Rogers,  Silvio  Bedini  (14),  Arthur  Helger- 
son  (12). 

New  Jersey. — Alice  Chew.  Selma  Bagat,  Eve¬ 
lyn  Katz,  Leah  Gorand,  Ruth  Eggers,  Mary 
Stenger  (12),  Dick  Ellerbrock,  Betty  Carson 
(16),  Elsie  Stroley  (13),  Sonja  Carson  (13). 
Esther  Josephson  (9),  Arthur  Alicandro  (19). 
Helen  Durie  (15). 

Connecticut — Bernice  Rogers  (15),  Julia  Davis. 
Mildred  Buck  (13).  Stanley  Mulak,  Ethel  Seid- 
man  (15),  Agatha  Mazatta  (10),  Anna  Pasqua- 
vello  (12),  Thomas  Sturteoant,  Ruth  Green  (13), 
Isadora  Irtiz  (10). 

Maryland — Dorothy  Jones  (14),  Irene  Sclimiek, 
Marie  Retry  (10). 

British  Columbia.  —  Jack  Hacking,  Nancy 
Miles  (19),  Gladys  Johnson. 

A'ermont.  —  Jeanne  Bonovovloir,  ‘Eugenia 
Powers  (18),  Hester  Carver  (12). 

Ohio. — ‘Jane  Goddard,  Sarah  Jieger,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Caek. 

New  Hampshire.— Rachael  Caughey,  Dorothea 
Powell. 

A’irginia. — Hazel  Wine. 

AA'est  A’irginia. — Clark  Allender  (18). 

Nebraska. — Frances  Spindler  (1C). 

Missouri. — Genevieve  Hack  matin. 

Kentucky. — Florence  Franz. 

AA'isconsin. — Fred  Hanson. 

Illinois. — AATlhelmina  Boland  (S). 

Maine. — Katherine  Koch  (16). 

Rhode  Island. — ‘Frances  McCall. 


Dear  Friends :  I  am  enclosing  a  picture 
of  Kokanee  Glacier,  near  where  I  live  at 
Kaslo.  This  is  the  first  steep  part  of  the 
ice.  In  reality  we  are  higher  than  the 
opposite  ridges.  The  picture  Avas  taken 
higher  up,  so  it  does  not  look  so  high. 
Left  to  right  is  George,  myself  and  Ro¬ 
land  Green.  We  had  done  so  much  ivalk- 
ing  that  day  we  were  dog-tired.  If  this 
interests  you.  write  me  and  I  will  an¬ 
swer. — Jack  Hacking  (14),  Kaslo,  B.  C. 


Drawn  by  Sonja  Carlson-  (13), 
New  Jersey 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  correspondents  under  this  heading 
should  be  mailed  to  this  office  in  care  of  Iva 
Unger.  Remember  that  unstamped  envelopes 
cannot  be  mailed.  Letters  to  British  Columbia 
must  bear  a  three-cent  stamp. 

Kathryn  Recktenwald  (15),  New  YAork;  Mar¬ 
garet  Cooper  (17).  Delaware:  Sara  Ziegler  (13), 
Ohio:  Betty  Carson  (16).  New  Jersey:  Betty 
Hartig  (12).  Massachusetts:  Alberta  AA'oodis 
(12).  Massachusetts;  Stella  Spearin  (12),  New 
A’ork:  Charlotte  Crandall  (11),  New  York;  Rose 
Paris  (17),  New  York. 
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Wanted,  Clothes  Moths 

To  ask  for  c-lotlies  moths  may  sound 
like  making  a  queer  request,  but  if  one 
is  inquisitive  enough  to  read  through, 
it  will  not  seem  wholly  ridiculous.  But 
first,  let  me  make  a  few  suggestions  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  protection  of  furs,  and  woolens, 
from  the  ravages  of  these  tiny,  persistent 
insects. 

The  time  for  the  annual  housecleaning 
is  near  at  hand,  and  soon  we  shall  be 
putting  our  furs  and  woolen  wraps  away 
for  the  Summer  season.  The  all-absorbing 
question  is,  how  and  where  shall  these 
garments  be  treated  and  stored  so  that 
they  will  be  safe  from  injury  by  clothes 
moths. 

First  of  all,  during  the  annual  house¬ 
cleaning  process,  badly  moth-eaten  gar¬ 
ments  are  likely  to  be  found  here  and 
there,  especially  if  they  have  laid  un¬ 
disturbed  since  the  previous  Spring.  These 
should  all  be  sent  to  me.  Old  clothes, 
furs,  rugs  and  similar  articles  stored 
i,n  attics  or  elsewhere  serve  as 
ideal  breeding  places  for  the  moths,  and 
as  a  source  of  infestation  for  the  whole 
house.  Any  household  will  be  much  better 
off  if  such  moth-infested  materials  are  in 
my  possession. 

Following  the  housecleaning,  the  furs, 
woolen  wraps,  clothing,  rugs  and  similar 
articles,  may  be  safely  stored  in  tight 
trunks  or  chests  or  in  paper  garment 
bags,  preferably  those  made  from  a  heavy 
quality  of  paper.  Cedar  chests  are  desira¬ 
ble  but  are  not  necessarily  safe  unless 
added  treatment  is  given  to  the  clothing. 
In  any  case,  the  garments  should  be 
brushed  and  sunned  if  possible  before 
putting  away,  in  order  to  free  them  of 
any  stray  eggs  or  caterpillars  of  the 
moths  which  may  have  become  established 
on  them.  Then,  while  the  garments  are 
being  laid  away  in  the  chest,  or  trunk, 
live  or  six  tablespoons  of  paradiehloro- 
benzene  should  be  scattered  among  them. 
All  stages  of  clothes  moths  are  killed  by 
the  crystals  of  paradielilorobenzene  if  the 
latter,  together  with  the  infested  gar¬ 
ments,  are  enclosed  in  a  tight  trunk  or 
chest  and  enough  of  them  are  used.  It 
is  also  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  perfect 
safety  in  the  case  of  the  paper  garment 
bag,  to  tie  up  a  similar  amount  of  the 
“paradi”  in  a  loose  muslin  cloth  and  hang 
it  inside  of  the  bag  on  the  hook  from 
which  the  garment  is  suspended.  If  one 
wishes  to  be  doubly  safe  with  the  chests 
and  trunks  during  a  long  Summer  season 
a  second  charge  of  “paradi”  during  the 
latter  half  of  July  ought  to  make  one 
feel  perfectly  comfortable. 

Another  material  with  which  we  have 
been  experimenting  is  a  mixture  of 
ethylene-dichloride  and  carbon-tetrach¬ 
loride.  These  liquids  are  good  solvents  of 
grease,  and  therefore  good  cleaning 
materials,  while  the  carbon  tetrachloride 
is  an  excellent  fire  extinguisher  and  a  safe 
material  to  use.  Moreover  the  mixture 
does  not  stain  woolen  fabrics,  but  eva¬ 
porates  or  volatilizes  rapidly,  and  the  gas 
is  fatal  to  all  stages  of  clothes  moths.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  very  convenient  fumigant 
to  use  in  tight  chests,  trunks,  or  small 
closets  for  killing  moths  and  carpet 
beetles.  We  are  recommending  one  table¬ 
spoon  to  every  cubic  foot  of  space  or 
about  %  of  a  cupful  for  an  average  trunk 
measuring,  say  30  inches  in  length,  IS 
inches  in  width,  and  perhaps  20  inches  in 
depth.  The  liquid  can  be  poured  directly 
on  the  garments,  although  it  is  generally 
more  satisfactory  to  pour  it  into  a 
shallow  dish  which  is  set  on  top  of  the 
clothing  and  the  lid  of  the  recepacle 
quickly  closed,  in  order  to  confine  the 
gas.  Please  remember  that  this  liquid  is 
a  fumigant  only  and  although  it  destroys 


Drawn  ty  Dorothy  Brodine  (11), 
A ew  York 


the  insects  quickly  and  completely  it  does 
not  afford  lasting  protection.  The  moths 
are  likely  to  come  again,  for  they  are 
persistent.  The  fumigation  should  be 
followed  in  two  or  three  weeks  with  a 
charge  of  “paradi”  which  will  give  pro¬ 
tection  through  the  Rummer  season.  The 
liquid  may  be  ordered  by  your  druggist, 
and  should  not  cost  more  than  50  cents 
a  pint. 

After  having  read  this  far  perchance 
my  original  request  for  moths  has  been 
forgotten.  We  want  two  or  three  hundred 
of  the  tiny  white  caterpillars  for  ex¬ 
perimental  purposes,  not,  however,  for 
any  vivisection  experiments.  We  simply 
want  to  see  if  some  material  we  have 
lately  acquired  will  put  them  to  sleep 
painlessly  and  expeditiously.  The  result 
of  the  experiments,  if  they  are  of  value 
to  housekeepers,  will  be  given  to  the 
world.  Thus  the  work  will  eventually  re¬ 
dound  to  the  benefit  of  housekeepers 
everywhere  and  anyone  contributing 
moths  will  be  a  sharer  in  the  good  work. 

If  the  infested  materials  are  sent  by 
parcel  post  I  shall  be  glad  to  return  the 
postage.  In  a  pinch,  I  might  pay  the 
price  of  old  rags ;  but  remember  that  the 
depression  has'  hit  rags  a  terrific  blow. 
As  an  additional  reward,  Bulletin  202, 
treating  of  “Common  Insects  of  the 
Household,”  will  be  sent  to  your  address 
if  a  copy  is  desired,  glenn  w.  herrick. 

Roberts  Ilall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Great-grandfather’s 
Account  Book 

BY  M.  B.  DEAN. 

Part  II. 

Dr.  Joseph  Waldo,  native  of  Windham, 
Conn.,  who  had  served  as  a  surgeon  in 
the  Revolutionary  Army,  came  to  the  set¬ 
tlement  in  1800,  and  died  there  after  40 
years  of  service  to  the  settlers  that  must 
have  been  about  as  strenuous  as  his  army 
life.  Our  book  account  charges  him  over 
a  10-year  period  from  1S06  with  such 
items  as :  “to  one  chain,  weight  14  lbs., 
at  20  cents  per  lb.,  .$2.80;”  “to  trimming 
your  sap  tubs,  pails  and  half  bushel,  50 
cents;”  “to  butchering  hogs,  50  cents;” 
“to  hooping  your  wash  tub,  25  cents ;” 
“to  making  cheese  press  vdioop  and  cheese 
tongs.  $2.25.”  It  will  be  seen  that  great¬ 
grandfather  “hooped”  at  times,  and  again 
he  “whooped,”  but,  as  there  is  no  mention 
of  liquor  of  any  kind  in  the  accounts, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  work 
upon  cider  barrels  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  variation  in  spelling.  Cider  was 
known',  a  fellow  pioneer,  Amos  Patter¬ 
son,  brought  apple  seeds  from  Connec¬ 
ticut  in  1702,  planted  them  and,  13  years 
later,  made  the  first  cider  of  the  settle¬ 
ments,  this  finding  a  ready  market  at  $8 
per  barrel.  A  later  “account  of  fruit”  in 
1840,  possibly  an  orchard  planting,  lists 
the  following  varieties :  Pound  apple, 
August  Sweet,  Boston  Rusett,  Rpitsen- 
burgli,  Pound  Sweets,  Pippin,  Greening 
and  Roman ites. 

That  the  family  doctor  of  the  period  had 
other  cares  than  the  refilling  and  dis¬ 
pensing  from  his  saddle  bag  the  home- 
gathered  herbs  and  purchased  calomel 
that  constituted  so  large  a  part  of  his 
armament  is  indicated  by  his  being 
charged  “to  Frederic  two  days  to  ride 
horse,  25  cents.”  Many  of  us  who  used 
to  “ride  horse”  to  the  cultivator  and 
know  where  the  strain  wTas  most  evident 
will  believe  that  Frederic  earned  his  shil¬ 
ling  a  day,  though  his  father  probably 
laid  it  aside  for  family  necessities.  In 
1806,  great-grandfather  evidently  owned 
oxen,  as  well  as  horses.  Dr.  Waldo  is 
charged  in  that  year,  “to  my  oxen,  one 
day,  37  cents.”  In  following  years,  that 
charge  is  quite  often  made  against  his 
neighbors.  The  doctor  also  paid  “to 
making  a  flax  break,  $1.50;”  “to  one  ax 
handle,  10  cents;”  “to  one  hoe  handle,  16 
cents;”  “to  putting  a  stake  to  your 
wagon,  16  cents”  and  “to  one  cheese 
whoop  and  folloAver,  75  cents.”  A  fre¬ 
quent  charge  in  the  book  is  “to  making  a 
plow,  16  shillings.”  One  is  made  in  this 
account.  When  shillings  are  replaced  by 
dollars,  the  charge  is  $2.  I  judge  this  to 
have  been  making  the  wooden  parts  of 
the  plowT  only.  Another  recurring  charge 
is  “to  chiping  plow,  four  shillings.”  The 
spelling  is  unmistakable  but,  unless 
“chiping”  means  clipping  the  iron  to  the 
wood,  I  do  not  know  what  it  means. 


Other  charges  against  the  doctor  which 
show  the  prevailing  prices  of  the  period 
are:  “to  making  swifts,  50  cents;”  “to 
making  a  harrow,  63  cents ;”  “to  five 
bushels  of  rye  at  75  cents  per  bushel, 
$3.75;”  “to  one  ox  yoak,  62  cents;”  “to 
shoeing  your  sled.  56  cents;”  “to  one 
load  of  clover  hay,  $4.75;”  “to  two  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  in  the  ear,  $1 ;”  “to  making 
stake  to  waggon,  12  cents.”  A  “stake  to 
waggon”  was  frequently  made  for  neigh¬ 
bors  but  I  do  not  know  what  part  of  the 
wagon  it  was.  In  1810,  Dr.  Waldo  paid 
3S  cents  for  two  ax  handles ;  a  year  later, 
he  was  charged  25  cents  for  one;  possi¬ 
bly  he  had  raised  (he  price  of  calomel. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  his 
counter  charges  against  great-grandfather 
were,  but  the  page  headed  “Contra” 
shows  only  “By  Sundries  from  Book, 
$30.79.”  At  least,  he  was  settled  with. 
Ilorse  and  saddle  bags  and  payment  too 
often  in  gratitude  only  must  have  been 
the  lot  of  the  pioneer  doctor  of  his  time, 
yet  Dr.  Waldo  purchased  the  south  173 
acres  of  Lot  304  and  built  upon  it  “an 
elegant  house  for  that  period”  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  there. 

Early  life  on  that  Indian  trail  leading 
northward  from  the  Susquehanna  River, 
a  life  which  great-grandfather  shared,  is 
told  in  stories  which  we  treasure,  though 
we  find  it  hard  to  realize  that  what  we 
are  doing  today  will  be  fully  as  interest¬ 
ing  a  century  and  a  quarter  hence.  Cheese 
was  an  important  article  of  home-pre¬ 
pared  food,  as  seen  by  the  frequent  ref¬ 
erences  to  cheese  presses  and  “whoops.” 
That  mother  patroness  of  the  settlement, 
who  gave  it  its  name,  Beulah  Patterson 
Brown,  is  said  to  have  made  and  cared 
for  with  her  own  hands  in  the  last  year 
of  her  life  80  cheeses.  She  had  need  of 
them;  the  first  church  (1803),  Congre¬ 
gational  in  polity,  worshipped  in  a  build¬ 
ing  erected  upon  her  land  and  near  her 
house.  There  was  a  morning  and  an 
afternoon  session  in  that  building  and  no 
fires.  Most  of  the  congregation  carried 
lunches  and  adjourned  -  to  “Widow 
Brown’s”  to  eat  them  between  sessions. 
There,  they  found  a  hot  drink,  rye-an’-. 
Injun  bread,  doughnuts  and  cheese  to 
supplement  their  cold  victuals.  There 
was  always  a  fireplace  full  of  hot  coals 
for  the  foot  stoves  carried  back  to  keep 
the  women’s  feet  from  freezing.  Among 
household  goods  distributed  to  heirs,  I 
find  mentioned  in  this  account  book  a 
book  of  sermons.  Sermons  were  then 
heard  and  also  read  from  the  printed 
page  by  candlelight  before  the  open  fire. 
Predestination,  foreordination  and  other 
doctrines  of  which  the  present  generation 
hardly  knows  the  meaning  were  then  dis¬ 
cussed  before  fires  which  probably  af¬ 
forded  little  more  heat  than  the  wordy 
arguments  produced  after  the  discussion 
warmed  up.  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  Bax¬ 
ter's  “Saint’s  Rest”  and  other  now  near¬ 
ly  forgotten  tomes  were  treasured  and 
read  where  now  may  be  found  only  the 
inanities  of  the  “comic  strip”  and  the 
suggestiveness  of  the  moving  picture  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Newspapers  came  into  the 
settlement  only  when  brought  by  a  new 
arrival  and  were  then  eagerly  read,  de¬ 
spite  their  age.  Letters  to  and  from  old 
New  England  friends  were  carried  when 
opportunity  in  the  person  of  some  incom¬ 
ing  or  returning  traveler  presented  it¬ 
self.  This  isolation  from  the  old  home 
and  friends  left  there  must  have  been  one 
of  the  acute  hardships  of  the  new  settle¬ 
ment. 


PSYLLIUM  SEED 

(Unadulterated  Triple-Cleaned) 
Relieves  Constipation 


Doctors  everywhere  recommend  this  natural 
non-habit  forming  laxative  seed.  Contains 
no  drugs.  Relieves  constipation  and  attend¬ 
ant  evils  immediately. 


WHITE  INDIAN 

3%  lbs.  $1.00 
5  lbs.  $1.25 
10  lbs.  $2.25 


BLACK  FRENCH 
2  lA  lbs.  $1.00 
5  lbs.  $1.85 
10  lbs.  $3.53 


Shipped  prepaid  on  receipt  of  check  (within  600 
miles  of  New  York).  Add  5c  per  pound  for  greater 
distances.  Shipped  C.O.D.oll  postage  extro. 


Save  Money  — -  Buy  Direct  from  Importers 


MAXSEED/I 


I  Cf - 


20  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
FREE  SAMPLES  ON  REQUEST 


for  women  and  misses.  Made  in  newest  open-shank 
style  with  cross-over  openwork  vamp,  adjustable 
buckled  strap,  and  covered  Cuban  heel.  The  latest 
thing  —  and  amazingly  low  priced  !  Choice  of  white 
elkf  beige  tan  elk,  or  black  chrome  patent 
leather.  Sizes,  2 to  8.  Widths,  C  to  E. 

EASY  TO  ORDER — just  send  name,  address,  Bize 
and  color  wanted  (no  money) .  and  we  will  mail  shoes 
to  you.  Pay  postman  $1.98  when  they  arrive.  We  pay 
the  postage.  Satisfaction  guaranteed!  Order  No.  16. 


Send  for  our 
u  1^.1  H  new  low  priced 

:')V  I  1  V  Lar  Saw  catalogue 

CLYDE  S  WALL 

916  REEVES  AVENUE  , 


PAPERS 

CAMDEN,  N.J.I 


BLANKETS 
BATTING— ROBES 
and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
lower  than  last  year.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
112  Lynn  Street _ West  Unity,  Ohio 

P  D I  C  HI  Non-acid  Nichel  Farm  Light,  Storage 
Batteries.  15  year  life.  Uncondi¬ 
tionally  guaranteed.  Non-sulphating  and  odorless. 
Replaces  any  farm  light  acid  type  battery  and  lower 
priced.  Our  customers  include  nationally  known  colleges 
and  State  Governments.  Complete  Farm  generating 
plants,  motors,  etc.  at  unusual  bargains.  Est.  1919.  B. 
Hawley  Smith  Co.,  45  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

PATENTS 

Time  Counts  in  Applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 

or  model  for  i  nstructions  or  write  for  Free  book  “How 
to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form. 

No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
Clarence  A.  O'Brien,  Registered  Patent  Attorney,  I 
5034  Adams  Building,  Washington,  1).  C. 

CDCC  DAAI/C  On  Minnesota, 
D  UUKo  North  Dakota, 
■  Montana,  Idaho, 

Washington,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all  purposes,  size, 
to  suit,  low  prices.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK. 


E.C.  Leedy,  Dept.  230,  G.  N.  Ry.,  SI.  Paul,  Minn. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

(Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


A  DOLLAR  nr 
BOOK  for  AUC 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street.  New  York 
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lhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publishers  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer.  Unsigned  letters  re¬ 
ceive  no  consideration.] 

Our  old  friend  E.  G.  Lewis  is  again  in 
trouble.  He  was  in  the  penitentiary  un¬ 
der  conviction  for  postal-law  violations, 
but  paroled  last  September  under  the 
condition  that  he  should  refrain  from  fur¬ 
ther  promotional  activities,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  made  that  he  would  be  employed  as 
an  automobile  salesmen.  But  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  easy-money  habits  was  too  much 
for  him.  He  prepared  a  pamphlet  for  his 
old  victims  and  promised  to  keep  them  in¬ 
formed  for  $1  a  month.  In  consequence 
he  was  arrested  again  for  violation  of  the 
parole,  and  lodged  in  the  county  jail.  He 
is  now  sentenced  to  serve  32  months 
which  is  the  balance  of  the  six-year  sen¬ 
tence  originally  received  for  using  the 
mails  to  defraud  in  the  promotion  of  his 
real-estate  projects.  Working  the  dupes 
is  an  old  enterprise  of  Mr.  Lewis.  Years 
ago  he  worked  a  bank  scheme  near  St. 
Louis  by  selling  stock  of  the  bank  to 
country  people  and  inducing  them  to  de¬ 
posit  funds  in  the  bank.  When  the  gov¬ 
ernment  issued  fraud  orders  and  closed 
the  bank,  he  persuaded  the  deluded  inves¬ 
tors  to  assign  their  claims  to  him.  It 
was  estimated  that  they  lost  $4,000,000. 
His  total  defalcations  at  St.  Louis  were 
estimated  at  $12,000,000,  and  later  at 
Atascadero,  Calif.,  the  losses  of  investors 
were  put  at  $22,000,000.  These  are  the 
victims  that  are  appealed  to  now  to  pay 
$1  a  month  for  his  brand  of  information. 
We  have  no  wish  to  follow  E.  G.  Lewis 
to  the  jail  cell.  We  have  always  regretted 
that  he  did  not  see  fit  -to  use  his  talents 
for  worthy  purposes.  He  chose  to  use  his 
fine  allurements  to  win  confidence  and 
betray  those  who  put  trust  in  him.  When 
others  were  willing  to  share  in  his  plun¬ 
der  and  lend  him  encouragement,  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  alone  exposed  his  schemes 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  eastern  terri¬ 
tory.  The  people’s  money  is  safer  while 
he  is  under  sentence. 

Relying  on  the  statements  of  the  in¬ 
closed  circular  I  bought  about  one  year 
ago  several  Majestic  Apartment  first 
mortgage  6  per  cent  bonds  of  S.  W. 
Straus  &  Co.  The  bonds  defaulted  and 
Straus  &  Co.  formed  a  bondholders’  com¬ 
mittee.  1  deposited  my  bonds  as  re¬ 
quested  to  do.  Now  I  am  advised  a  new 
committee  has  been  organized  and  that 
the  Straus  committee  has  consented  to  re¬ 
sign  in  favor  of  the  new  committee,  but 
I  am  told  I  must  pay  the  Straus  com¬ 
mittee  for  services  rendered  before  my 
bonds  will  be  released  to  the  new  com¬ 
mittee.  What  would  you  advise  me  to 
do  ?  SUBSCRIBER. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  do  not  have  sufficient  information 
just  yet  to  advise  definitely.  We  are  in¬ 
vestigating.  In  the  meantime  there  *is  no 
hurry.  But  we  have  information  enough 
to  convince  us  that  it  was  not  wise  to  de¬ 
posit  the  bonds  with  the  Straus  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  first  place.  Any  well-in¬ 
formed  real-estate  man  in  New  York 
knew  that  these  bonds  were  a  hazard  at 
the  time  they  were  sold.  The  statements 
in  the  circular  to  the  purchaser  were 
never  justified.  The  circular  reads  : 

Of  first  consideration  .  .  .  should  be 
safety  of  principal  and  assurance  of  regu¬ 
lar  interest  payment. 

That  was  good  selling  talk  at  the  time, 
but  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  argument 
with  the  proposition  then  on  the  record 
since. 

The  demand  now  for  pay  for  services 
of  the  committee  is  the  limit  of  cupidity. 
The  Attorney-General  of  the  State  has 
made  it  known  that  he  is  to  watch  these 
reorganization  plans.  It  is  too  bad  that 
there  is  no  way  to  hold  the  promoters  of 
these  bond  sales  responsible  to  their  vic¬ 
tims  for  the  losses. 

The  W.  C.  Turnbow  Petroleum  Trust 
of  Oklahoma  has  a  scheme  it  is  evidently 
working  on  the  theory  that  any  victim 
of  a  bad  investment  is  a  good  prospect 
for  another  bite.  If  you  send  this  con¬ 
cern  your  worthless  certificates,  in  mul¬ 
tiples  of  $100  face  loss,  and  $10  in  good 
American  money  for  each  of  the  old  $100 
shares,  you  may  have  paper  certificate 
shares  to  the  amount  of  your  old  worth¬ 
less  investment.  It  hardly  seems  possible 
that  any  reasonable  person  would  fall  for 
such  a  transparent  attempt  to  play  him 
as  a  second  “sucker,”  and  yet  promoters 


find  such  schemes  for  a  time  a  very  good 
source  of  income.  Don't. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  a  card  from  the 
Capital  States  Benefit  Association,  Wil¬ 
low  Hill,  111.  Can  you  furnish  me  any 
information  regarding  same?  w.  M.  T. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  limited  insurance  policy  at  a 
cost  of  $9  a  year.  We  note  in  the  head¬ 
ing  indication  that  you  have  the  promise 
of  something  free.  We  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  you  will  get  nothing  that  you 
do  not  pay  for  and  that  the  “free’  sug¬ 
gestion  is  misleading.  In  these  limited 
policies,  no  accident  is  covered  except 
those  defined  in  the  contract,  and  the  ac¬ 
cident  must  happen  in  the  specific  way 
defined  in  the  contract.  The  limited  poli¬ 
cies,  for  the  most  part,  insure  you  against 
accidents  which  are  not  likely  to  occur 
and  you  are  not  insured  against  the  ac¬ 
cidents  that  you  are  most  exposed  to.  We 
doubt  if  the  average  layman,  reading  a 
policy,  would  discover  all  the  technical 
exceptions  in  it.  It  is  our  judgment  that 
the  applicant  pays  more  for  what  he  gets 
in  these  limited  policies  than  he  does  in 
the  policies  that  cover  all  accidents.  In 
the  latter,  of  course,  the  indemnity  prom¬ 
ises  are  smaller,  but  return  more  in  the 
end.  It  is  our  experience  that  for  $10 
you  can  get  an  all-cover  policy  protecting 
you  against  any  accident  from  a  regular 
insurance  broker  or  company,  which  will 
give  you  very  much  more  protection  for 
your  money  than  any  limited  policy. 

Is  “The  Resort  and  Tour  Booklet”  a 
scheme  for  obtaining  money  by  soliciting 
advertising  space  from  public  tourists’ 
homes,  over-night  camps  and  tea-rooms? 
For  a  square  space  of  advertising  the  con¬ 
tract  called  for  a  $7.50  payment  down, 
the  balance,  $7.50.  to  be  paid  after  the 
75  booklets  were  delivered  C.  O.  D.  at 
the  post  office  here.  Shortly  after  I 
signed  for  a  $15  advertisement  I  received 
a  bill  for  the  balance  due.  Several  more 
“reminders”  followed.  I  have  made  no 
reply  as  I  am  not  supposed  to  pay  until 
the  1932  booklets  are  delivered  to  me 
which  carry  my  advertisement.  Enclosed 
are  letters  received  regarding  the  con¬ 
tract.  A.  B.  c. 

New  Hampshire. 

We  found  no  rating  for  this  company, 
and  the  reader  is  justified  in  withholding 
payment  when  the  concern  has  not  lived 
up  to  its  agreement  and  failed  also  to 
deliver  the  booklets. 

There  is  no  publication  I  am  as  warm¬ 
ly  attached  to  as  yours.  Your  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk  is  an  institution  that  might 
well  be  emulated  by  other  periodicals. 
Only  recently  it  saved  a  friend  of  mine 
$60,  who  was  about  to  advance  this  sum 
to  a  collection  agency  which  has  since 
vanished.  It  is  such  deeds  as  this  which 
make  your  readers  keenly  interested  in 
your  success,  and  I  wish  there  were  some 
plan  outlined  such  as  a  life  subscription 
iso  that  your  readers  could  show  substan¬ 
tial  gratitude.  F.  R. 

New  York. 

This  is  gratifying.  This  work  is  like 
planting  a  seed  and  watching  'the  plant 
develop  from  the  first  peep  through  the 
soil  to  fruiting.  There  is  satisfaction  in 
every  successful  step. 

Five  associates  of  ’Wilbur  B.  Foshay, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  were  fined  $1,000 
each  on  mail-fraud  charges  arising  from 
the  promotion  of  Mr.  Foshay’s  enter¬ 
prises.  The  fines  were  stayed  for  one 
year  with  the  associates  on  probation. 
The  Foshay  Company  promoted  Public 
Utilities  Consolidated  Corporation  stock. 
IV.  B.  Foshay  and  the  vice-president,  H. 
H.  Henley,  were  convicted  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud  and  were  sentenced  to 
15  years  each  in  Federal  prison. 

The  Buffalo  Civil  Service  representa¬ 
tive  makes  the  statement  that  there  is 
small  likelihood  at  the  present  time  of 
there  being  any  examinations  held  for  the 
Post  Office  service,  immigration  service  or 
the  customs  service.  There  is  a  large  list 
registered  for  all  of  these  positions,  and 
it  may  be  some  time  before  examinations 
are  held  in  Buffalo.  We  assume  this 
would  apply  to  most  other  large  cities  at 
the  present  time.  The  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commissioner,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  states  that  no  school  can  furnish 
civil  service  examinations  of  value  which 
cannot  be  obtained  without  cost  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington. 
No  school  can  guarantee  appointments  in 
the  classified  civil  service.  The  appoint¬ 
ments  are  secured  by  competitive  exami¬ 
nations  under  the  civil  service  rules.  No 
school  can  cause  a  competitor  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  out  of  the  regular  order  as  de¬ 
termined  by  his  examination  rating. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

In  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Empire 
State  is  a  county  which  has  had  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  building  up  the  Grange 
movement  in  that  section  of  the  State. 
This  county  is  Columbia,  which  had  the 
distinction  of  making  a  net  gain  of  122 
in  Grange  membership  for  the  last 
Grange  year,  ending  September  30,  1931. 
Columbia  has  3,002  members  in  its  18 
Granges,  and  also  boasts  of  two  live  Juve¬ 
nile  Granges  as  well.  Three  Granges  of 
the  county,  Canaan,  Livingston  Manor 
and  East  Chatham,  constituted  a  live 
trinity  of  go-getters  each  of  which  made 
a  record  of  adding  more  than  25  mem¬ 
bers  each  during  the  past  year  and  there¬ 


by  winning  for  each  a  $5  gold  piece  from 
the  State  Grange  treasury.  Twelve  of 
the  18  Granges  own  their  halls,  with  a 
total  valuation  of  $109,500. 

The  Columbia  County  Pomona  Grange 
has  a  membership  of  over  1,050,  and  so 
vigorous  an  oragnization  is  it  that  it  was 
necessary  to  hold  a  three-day  session  at 
the  March  quarterly  meeting  to  do  all  its 
work.  The  session  w’as  attended  by  over 
200  members,  and  no  outside  speaker  was 
needed  to  swell  the  attendance. 

Miss  Ruth  Jenkins,  a  member  of  Ca¬ 
naan  Grange  No.  821,  of  Columbia  Coun¬ 
ty,  was  first-prize  winner  in  the  State 
and  fourth  in  the  National  Grange  High¬ 
way  Safety  contest. 

Columbia  County  also  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  last  county  in  the  State  to 
entertain  the  famous  Magic  Gavel  of  the 
State  Grange,  which  has  been  making  the 
rounds  of  the  State  during  the  past  five 
years,  adding  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
State  Grange  Revolving  Scholarship 


Fund.  In  spite  of  the  prevailing  unfav¬ 
orable  financial  situation  the  county  add¬ 
ed  $248.60  to  this  educational  fund  which 
is  doing  so  much  for  the  boys  and  girls 
on  New  York  State  farms  in  aiding  them 
to  obtain  a  higher  education. 

During  the  special  State  Grange  cam¬ 
paign  for  sixth  degree  members  in  1930 
Columbia  County  furnished  329  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  degree,  and  the  adjoining 
county  of  Greene  added  51  more  at  the 
meeting  held  at  Hudson.  A  total  of  101 
from  Columbia  County  were  given  the 
seventh  degree  at  the  National  Grange 
session  at  Rochester  in  November,  1930. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1931  Johns¬ 
town  Grange  made  a  net  gain  of  16. 
Taglikanic  a  gain  of  nine,  Old  Chatham 
a  gain  of  six  and  Canaan  a  gain  of  four. 
County  Deputy  Ray  R.  Lant  says  that 
Columbia  County  is  going  to  surpass  its 
1931  record  during  the  coming  year. 

Few  members  of  the  order  in  the  State 
did  more  than  J,  Wallace  Darrow  to 
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spread  the  gospel  of  the  Grange  through¬ 
out  the  State.  Mr.  Darrow.  a  newspaper 
man  of  Chatham,  Columbia  County, 
served  for  many  years  as  publicity  man 
for  the  New  York  State  Grange,  in  this 
connection  he  furnished  the  newspapers 
of  the  State  Grange  with  a  regular  news 
service  which  accomplished  great  results 
in  building  up  Grange  membership.  In 
1904  Mr.  Darrow  published  a  brief  vol¬ 
ume  entitled  “The  Origin  and  Early  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Hus¬ 
bandry,”  which  was  a  very  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  annals  of  Grange  history. 
In  the  preparation  of  his  history  Mr. 
Darrow  was  given  access  to  many  of  the 
original  documents  and  hundred  of  letters 
written  by  the  Seven  Founders  of  the 
order.  For  several  years  also  Mr.  Dar¬ 
row  acted  as  editor  of  The  Grange  Re¬ 


view,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange,  which  was  the 
official  publication  of  the  State  Grange 
and  was  sent  to  the  officers  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges  of  the  State. 

The  Columbia  County  Pomona  Grange 
was  organized  January  11,  1902,  J.  Wal¬ 
lace  Darrow  being  the  first  master.  R.  II. 
Woodworth  the  first  secretary  and  A.  P. 
Hitchcock  the  first  lecturer.  The  first 
delegate  to  the  State  Grange  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  County  was  listed  in  the  session 
of  January  11-14,  1876,  held  at  Auburn. 
He  was  Stephen  O.  Potts.  He  was  the 
master  of  Mutual  Hope  Grange  No.  361 
of  Columbia  County.  The  county  had 
one  other  Grange  at  that  time,  Greenport 
No.  35S.  Mr.  Potts  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Grange  executive 
committee  from  1877  to  1882,  he  being 
the  first  State  Grange  official  from  that 
county. 

The  first  county  deputy  from  Columbia 
County  was  Henry  S.  Ambler,  appointed 


by  State  Master  E.  B.  Norris.  Mr.  Am¬ 
bler  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate  at  Albany.  He  also  served 
as  a  member  of  the  State  Grange  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  for  several  years.  Other 
State  Grange  officers  from  Columbia 
County  have  been  Eva  Fingar,  who  served 
as  Ceres  from  190S  to  1910,  and  Miss 
Mabel  Bushnell.  Lady  Assistant  Steward 
from  1910  to  1916. 

The  deputy  list  of  Columbia  County 
has  included  the  following  representa¬ 
tives  :  Hon.  Henry  S.  Ambler,  Henry  W. 
Niles,  H.  C.  Spengler,  Frank  Sherman 
and  Ray  R.  Lant,  the  present  deputy, 
who  began  his  service  as  deputy  in  1928. 
Deputy  Frank  Sherman  served  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  15  years,  the  longest  record  of 
any  deputy  in  Columbia  and  one  of  the 
longest  records  in  the  State.  His  service 
covered  from  1913  to  1928.  Mr.  Sherman 
also  was  honored  being  chosen  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Association  of  County 
Deputies  in  191S,  serving  until  1921. 


Fritzlyn  Romeo  1S2013,  Junior  Champion  Guenrsey  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products’ 
Show,  Harrisburg,  1932.  Owned  by  W.  P.  Frets,  Fritzlyn  Farm,  Pipersville,  Pa. 


First  Prize  Breeder’s  Young  Herd  at  Farm  Products ’  Shore,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1932. 
Owned  by  Iff.  P.  Frets,  Fritzlyn  Farm,  Pipersville,  Pa.  Let  to  right,  Fritzlyn 
Romeo  182013,  first  prize  yearling ;  Fritzlyn  Gifted  Beth  314142,  Fritzlyn  Rose  Gift 
332178,  Fritzlyn  Jeannette  332007,  Fritzlyn  Gladly  33200S. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewish 

young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D,  New  York  City. 


KENNEL-MEN  AVANTED — Two  single  men  with 
some  knowledge  of  dogs;  must  be  civil  and 
obliging,  able  to  do  plucking  and  drive  car; 
room  and  board ;  one  man  must  be  good  sales¬ 
man;  good  job  to  right  men;  apply  stating 
wages  to  MAESDON  KENNELS,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  Christian  couple,  assist 
general  housework,  small  garden  Summer 
months,  with  private  family.  AVrite  AVALD,  51 
E.  42d  St.,  New  York  City. 


AVANTED — Mother’s  helper,  good  plain  cook, 
competent  with  children;  .$25  per  month;  nice 
surroundings.  AIRS.  J.  H.  GITHENS,  89  Spruce 
St.,  Cedarliurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Aliddle-aged  man,  general  work  on 
farm;  1  cow.  2  horses;  state  Avages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3638,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — A  gardener:  a  middle-aged  experi¬ 
enced  gardener  to  work  around  a  Summer 
hotel  at  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  from  May  1  until 
September  15:  please  state  experience  and  wage 
expected.  Address  E.  G.  PENFIELD,  Algonquin 
Hotel,  Bolton  Landing,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Farm  couple,  no  children,  for  small 
place  in  AVeston.  Conn.;  man  to  work  on  farm, 
drive  car:  wife  liouseworker  and  cook;  family 
of  four:  separate  room  with  private  bath;  state 
age.  education,  references,  also  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  3657,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Honseworker,  girl  20-30  years, 
healthy,  neat:  must  be  able  to  answer  doctor’s 
phone  and  good  cleaner,  plain  cooking;  only 
those  not  afraid  of  work  need  apply;  send  pic¬ 
ture;  three  in  family;  no  laundry;  state  wages 
expected;  suburban  village  in  Nassau  County, 
N.  Y.  ADA’EBTISER  3655,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Alan,  general  work,  small  place, 
Alaine,  tvages  $20  month,  board.  ADA’ERTIS- 
ER  3653,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


HELP  AVANTED — Active,  steady  man,  German 
or  Swedish,  single,  about  35,  for  general 
kitchen  work,  in  year-round  lake-side  inn;  must 
have  some  knowledge  of  cooking,  help  dress 
poultry,  etc.,  run  electric  dishwasher,  some  ex¬ 
perience  desired;  good  home  to  right  man;  give 
full  particulars.  AIRS.  J.  J.  DUGAS,  Branch- 
port,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYAIAN  AVITH  some  experience  wants 
position:  best  references.  ADVERTISER  3523, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


•SINGLE  POULTRYAIAN  wants  work:  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced,  willing,  sober.  ADVERTISER 
3578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERAIAN,  32.  AIARRIED.  experienced  dairy, 
horses,  poultry,  vegetables,  lawn,  can  drive 
car,  handy  AA'ith  tools;  honest,  reliable,  con¬ 
scientious  worker:  good  references;  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  available  first  of  June  or  little  sooner. 
HENRY  AVAACK,  Turtlepoint,  Pa. 


ATTENTION!  —  Can  recommend  trustworthy 
German,  married;  handy  with  tools,  machinery 
and  ears;  life-time  experience  yvith  cattle,  riding 
and  driving  horses;  fine  for  caretaker  of  estate; 
moderate  wages.  ADVERTISER  3601,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION,  SINGLE,  as  gardener,  estate  or 
country  gentleman’s  home;  licensed  driver, 
all-round  farmer;  state  Avages.  FRED  MARTIN, 
Lake  Katrine,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE.  29,  AA’ISHES  position,  caretaker,  gar¬ 
den  Avork,  carpenter,  experienced  chauffeur, 
excellent  cook,  liouseworker.  LUNDGREN,  14 
Balmfootli  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


AVANTED — Jobs  for  boys  on  dairy,  general  and 
poultry  farms;  a  feAV  boys  want  jobs  on  small 
estates  in  care  of  grounds  and  gardens;  ages 
from  14  to  20  years  old;  AA’ages  for  boys  Avith 
one  or  more  years  experience  $5  to  $25  a  month; 
inexperienced  boys  Avill  Avork  for  their  board, 
lodging  and  carfare;  references  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  MR.  R.  P.  ARMSTRONG,  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  NewtOAvn  High  School,  Elmhurst,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION! — AVlio  needs  wide-atvake,  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  reliable  American  couple,  age  30?  Have 
sold  out  50  head  cattle,  5,000  poultry,  350  acres; 
good  plain  cook,  experienced  dairymaid,  poultry- 
maid;  chauffeur,  gardener,  handyman,  truck- 
driver,  teamster,  milker,  herdsman,  manager; 
not  afraid  of  Avork  but  living  and  Avorking  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  first-class.  ADA’ERTISER  3641, 
care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE  desires  position,  best  of 
references;  moderate  Avages.  AIRS.  JEAN¬ 
NETTE  JOHNSON,  533  Main  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  AAIERICAN,  30,  life  experience  on 
poultry -dairy  farm;  industrious,  dependable; 
can  board  self:  no  liquor,  tobacco;  references. 
HARLEY  BICKFORD,  AVilton,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN  and  farm  man¬ 
ager,  Avants  Avork;  reliable  and  energetic;  life 
experience:  single.  American,  age  31,  available 
May  1.  ADVERTISER  3634,  care  Rural  NeAV- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED ;  xvife  excellent  cook, 
baker  and  housekeeper,  clean;  man  can  make 
all  repairs,  care  for  garden  and  hnvns.  P.  S., 
P.  0.  Box  157,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


FARM  HELPER,  energetic  young  man,  slightly 
lame,  desires  Avork  on  farm;  no  experience 
but  husky  and  Avilling  to  learn.  ADVERTISER 
3633,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARM  Avorker.  clean  milker;  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  6,  Monterey,  Mass. 


MAN,  55,  STRONG,  active,  clean  habits,  ab¬ 
solutely  trustworthy;  some  farm  experience, 
garden  and  poultry.  BOX  23,  HaverstraAV,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  GERAIAN  farmer,  age  30.  chauffeur’s 
license,  Avants  position.  SCIIAVARZ,  752  On- 
derdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  FARAI  manager,  experienced  in 
dairy,  poultry  and  general  crops,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  personal  interview  desired;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADA’ERTISER  364S,  care  Rural  Netv- 
Yorker. 


AIR.  DAIRYAIAN — Expert  repairing  of  De  Laval 
cream  separators  (farm  sizes):  expert  esti¬ 
mating  on  the  cost  of  repairs.  AVAI.  PETTIT, 
125  South  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  AA’ANTED — Working  farm  manager, 
Protestant  American  (married),  practical  and 
scientific  training,  experienced  in  dairy  farming 
and  poultry  raising,  understand  crop  rotation, 
not  afraid  of  hard  AA’ork;  A-l  references  from 
past,  employers.  Address  ADVERTISER  3643, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED — Having  sold  5.000  poul¬ 
try  and  farm,  hustling  couple  wish  connection 
large  egg-producing  plant.  ADA’ERTISER  3642, 
care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


AIARRIED  FARAIER,  age'  30,  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  tractor,  truck,  milking  machine  or  milk 
by  hand:  interested  in  Avages,  shares  or  renting 
place  with  equipment  to  farm :  reference  in  ex¬ 
change:  all  correspondence  will  be  answered. 
ADA’ERTISER  3640,  care  Rural  Nerv-Yorker. 


YOUNG  AIAN,  high-school  graduate,  dairv  farm 
experience,  Avork  on  farm,  estate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3637,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 

WANTED  POSITION  dairy-barn  work  to  take 
care  coavs:  good  milker,  good  with  stock. 
GEORGE  CRAMER,  Box  35,  Sidney,  N.  Y\ 

PRACTICAL  POULTRYAIAN,  23  years’  experi¬ 
ence  all  branches,  capable,  reliable;  single; 
references:  desires  position  as  Avorking  manager. 
ADVERTISER  3649,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 

CHAUFFEUR  AND  LIANDYAIAN.  25.  German, 
Avishes  position:  good  references.  B 
SCHULTE,  3  South  17th  St.,  New  Hyde  Park. 
N.  Y. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  AIARRIED,  no  children, 
life  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate  man¬ 
agement;  wife  board  help  or  housekeeper;  fine 
references.  BOX  407,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

GROOAI  DESIRES  position;  can  school  hurdlers, 
saddle  horses  and  polo  ponies;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ARTHUR  AleFARLAND,  II.  1).  4,  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt. 

HERS  AIAN -DAIRY  AIAN.  married,  experienced 
in  all  branches,  capable  of  taking  charge; 
what  have  you  to  offer.  ADVERTISER  3656, 
care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 

SINGLE  AIAN  as  herdsman,  test  milker,  dairy¬ 
man,  calf-man  or  barn-man;  life  experience 
in  breeding,  feeding,  fitting,  showing,  calf-rais¬ 
ing  and  butter-making.  FRANK  GRESLAK. 
Chicopee,  Alass. 

POULTRYAIAN,  AIARRIED,  no  children,  age 
30.  experienced,  reliable,  conscientious  work¬ 
er:  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut  preferred  but 
will  consider  proposition  anyAvhere.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3654,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  AIARRIED  man,  NorAvegian, 
Avishes  job  as  caretaker  or  general  farming; 
life  experienced;  references.  ADVERTISER 

3652,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  AA-ants  AA'ork  on  farm,  experienced. 

AIR.  ENGELHART,  92  Cedar  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

POULTRYAIAN,  THOROUGHLY  experienced  in 
all  branches,  is  open  for  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3658,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 

AIAN.  36,  AVANTS  Avork:  generally  useful;  Avith 
board;  NeAV  A’ork  State  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3662,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  AIAN  AA’ishes  Avork  on  poultry  farm;  has 
experience,  or  as  helper  on  estate;  reference. 
SCHMADEKE,  1997  Grand  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

SINGLE  MAN  wishes  position  on  farm:  experi¬ 
enced.  BOX  103,  North  Springfield,  Vt. 

MAN,  SINGLE,  experienced  herds,  dairv,  poul¬ 
try,  Avishes  position.  ADA’ER'I’ISER  3659, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Position  on  farm,  experienced,  32 
years  old;  honest,  reliable:  good  teamster, 
milker;  $30  month.  FRED,  care  Geo.  Rixford, 
230  AV.  111th  St„  NeAV  York  City. 

Have  You  a  Farm 


For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  Alore  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEAV- 
YORKER  each  Aveek.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  Avill  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Alany  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  adA’ertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  Avrite  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
AA’ords  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
Avord.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


TRUCK  FARAI.  tourist  inn.  15  rooms,  12  acres 
garden  land.  Route  20.  L.  SNIDER,  Carlisle, 
N.  Y. 


HOUSE  AND  11  acres  of  laud  for  sale.  AIAG- 
GIE  DENLAP,  Eldred,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Rent  or  buy  small  farm,  buildings 
not  necessary,  at  once:  state  particulars. 
HORN,  241  Roosevelt  St.,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 


SMALL  FARAI,  near  town,  with  modern  im¬ 
provements;  netv  7-room  house,  barn  and  hen¬ 
house  in  good  shape.  J.  ALBERT  ANDERSON, 
Barre,  Alass. 


FOR  SALE — Near  Egg  Harbor  City,  5  acres, 
over  40  fruit  trees,  good  soil.  5-room  house, 
garage,  coops.  Avater.  electricity;  full  price 
$5,500.  JOSEPH  LUKS,  687  Edgewater  Ave., 
Ridgefield,  N.  J. 


DELAAVARE  SAAV-AIILL  property.  7  acres  cul¬ 
tivation,  7  acres  timber;  Avell  located.  State 
road;  neAV  dwelling:  mill  good  running  order; 
planer,  tractor,  steam  engine;  everything  $2,500. 
ADA’ERTISER  3635,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  reasonable,  small  farm.  Jersey,  with 
large  roomy  house  and  barn;  Avrite  1’.  O.  BOX 
72,  Bloomingdale,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Pleasant  furnished  farmhouse,  also 
farm;  near  resort.  BOX  502,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  of  150  acres;  one  12- 
room  house  and  bath,  8-room  house,  6-room 
house,  tAvo  large  barns,  milk  house;  lots  of 
fruit  trees;  Pine  Hill,  N.  Y.;  Avorth  $12,000. 
sale  price  $7,000.  Apply  L.  Al.  CAPIE,  624 
Queen  Ann  Road,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 


SALE — 5-acre,  fully  equipped  poultry  farm:  new 
buildings,  all  improvements;  established  egg 
route  in  Atlantic  City;  reasonable,  quick  buyer. 
BOX  55,  AIcKee  City,  N.  J. 


120-ACRE  DAIRY  and  fruit  farm,  600-ft.  front¬ 
age  on  macadam  State  road,  Clarkson  Toavii- 
sliip,  Alonroe  County,  N.  Y.;  close  to  village  ad¬ 
vantages,  convenient  drive  to  Rochester;  good 
schools;  81  acres  choice  Alfalfa  soil,  25  acres 
creek-watered  pasture,  12-aere  apple  orchard, 
standard  A’arieties,  2  acres  cherries;  substan¬ 
tial  8-room  house,  AA'ater.  electricity,  spacious 
barns  and  storage,  all  recently  repaired:  price 
$7,000:  free  circular  sent  on  request  describing 
this  and  other  farms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield.  Alass. 

FOR  SALE — 93-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm, 
nine-room  house,  two-car  garage,  two-story 
coop  24x80,  two-story  brooder  24x40  with  liase- 
ment,  coop  20x60,  one  12x40,  cow  barn  32x62; 
all  buildings  neAV  and  painted,  Avith  improve¬ 
ments:  one  mile  from  State  highway;  photo  on 
request.  E.  AIAGNANO,  Durham,  Conn. 

117-ACRE  FARAL  large  basement  barn,  8-room 
house,  improved  road:  $3,200  cash  or  $500 
down,  balance  on  semi-annual  installments  over 
a  20-year  period.  ADVERTISER  3040,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

125  ACRES.  GRADE  A  dairy,  equipped;  par¬ 
ticulars,  ADA’ERTISER  3647,  care  Rural  NeAV- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  - —  Boarding  house,  24  rooms,  com¬ 
pletely  furnished,  in  Catskill  Mountains:  46 
acres  of  land:  further  information,  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER  3645,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  90  acres,  frijit,  spring  wa¬ 
ter;  near  village  and  markets;  Rens.  Co.; 
cheap.  ADA’ERTISER  3644,  care  Rural  NeAV- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — In  A’illage,  7 -room  house,  modern 
improvements,  garage,  chicken  house;  $650 
cash.  AIARY  A’OSSLER,  R.  2,  AVellsville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  LEASE — Building,  repair  shop,  lots  repair 
work:  two  six-room  flats  over  garage;  full 
particulars,  BOX  432,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  small  farm.  NeAV  York,  not 
over  $600.  ADVERTISER  3039,  care  Rural 
NeAV-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — House,  all  improAoments.  garage, 

5  acres.  $35  month.  C.  GREISCII,  Sr.,  Park 
Ridge,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE( — Plot  75x20,  3-room  cottage.  Avith 
electric  lights,  water:  good  location;  bargain. 
J.  B.  COOPER,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 

POULTRY  FARAI,  established  1915,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  one  hour  from  NeAV  York  City:  capacity 
of  buildings  1.500  layers,  going  all  retail  trade; 
splendid  opportunity  for  industrious  couple;  OAvn- 
er  retiring  due  to  age:  price  and  terms  at  in- 
ter\’ieAv.  ADA’ERTISER  3636,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 100  acres,  grade  A  dairy  farm, 
barn  for  12  cows:  spring  Avater  by  barn  and 
house;  one  mile  to  tOAvn;  equipped  AA’ith  4 
cows,  horse,  some  tools,  hens;  bargain,  $2,500, 
small  cash  down,  easy  payments.  MRS.  JOSE¬ 
PHINE  NELSON,  R.  D.  3,  Otsego  County,  Cher¬ 
ry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 2  desirable  adjoining  lots  in  buga- 
low  colony  at  Silver  Lake,  near  Blairstown, 
N.  J.  A.  H.  DAA’IS,  Room  3705,  149  Broadway, 
NeAV  York  City. 

AVANTED  —  Small  house,  electricity,  about  4 
acres,  within  20  miles  of  NeAvark.  N  .1  •  give 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3651,  care  Rural 
NeAV-Yorker. 

DAIRA’  FARAI,  142  acres.  Sherburne,  N.  Y. ;  one 
of  the  best  in  Chenango  County;  plenty  hay 
land,  some  Alfalfa:  modern  11-room  house,  barn 
for  40  cattle;  price  $5,500,  cash  $1,000.  E. 
KING,  242  E.  27th  St.,  New  York  City. 

$600  PER  YEAR  Avill  lease  with  option  neAV 
Jamesway  pointed-arch,  2,500  capacity  poultry 
plant,  located  in  Great  Bend,  N.  Y.  GREAT 
BEND  BAKERY,  Owners,  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 

SAIALL  CHICKEN  farm,  business  established  3 
years;  new  hnngaloAv;  $4,000,  terms.  BOX 
207,  Bay  shore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

PEXXSYLA  AXIA  POULTRY  farm,  Alontgomery 
County,  near  Philadelphia;  capacity  3.500 
chickens,  brooder  house  for  3.000  chicks,  heated 
by  hot-water;  incubator  14,500  eggs;  large  dou¬ 
ble  house  for  tAA-o  families;  junction  of  tAvo  State 
roads:  25  acres:  $15,000,  easy  terms.  J.  S. 
SAIITH,  1307  AValnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  small  home,  one 
.acre,  0-room  house,  store  and  4  rooms  com¬ 
bined;  large  creek,  good  fishing;  price  reason¬ 
able.  AV.  H.  MACKLIN,  Lincoln,  Del. 

FARAI  AA’ANTED.  suitable  for  Summer  camp, 
on  lake,  Avithin  75  miles  Xpav  Arork;  state  par¬ 
ticulars  and  terms.  ADVERTISER  3665,  care 
Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 

AA  ANTED  TO  RENT  small  farm  with  option  to 
buy:  give  all  particulars  in  first  letter.  S.  L. 
BIGFORD,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 43-acre  farm,  35  acres  mostly  fruit; 

neAV  barn,  7  acres,  house,  2  garages.  8  other 
buildings :  altogether  or  part.  DANIEL  E. 

BRADLEY,  Alonsey,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 270-acre  farm,  50  tillage.  11-room 
house,  running  Avater,  16  tie-ups  in  barn,  ga¬ 
rage:  fine  view;  good  coav  farm;  fertile  land; 
Price  $2,700.  AY.  C.  BALLOU,  Newfane,  Vt. 

AA’AXTED — Run-down  farm,  about  25  acres,  to 
t  rent,  on  State  road  Avithin  150  miles  of  XeAV 
A’ork;  must  be  cheap:  by  married  farmer,  3 
children.  ADA’ERTISER  3003,  care  Rural  NeAV- 
Yorker. 

AVAXT  SAIALL  farm  within  75  miles  New  York 
City;  low  rental  Avith  option  of  purchase. 
JOHN  TAYLOR,  2185  Grand  Concourse,  Noav 
York  City. 

GOOD  90-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  near  State  road 
and  large  village:  good  buildings,  good  land 
and  timber;  all  stock  and  machinery;  price 
right.  Inquire  ADVERTISER  3664,  care  Rural 
NeAA’- Yorker. 

I  WANT  TO  RENT  farm  in  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  about  five  acres,  option  of  buying,  radius 
of  60  miles  Newark;  state  all  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3061,  care  Rural  NeAV-A’orker. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — About  4  acres  suitable  for 
gas  station,  road-stand:  good  main  road,  near 
R.  R.  station.  Northern  New  Jersey;  school  bus 
passes  door;  25  miles  to  NeAV  York  City;  7- 
room  house,  all  improvements,  barn,  chicken  and 
brooder  houses,  sheds,  fruit  trees;  price  $9,800. 
ADA’ERTISER *3660,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  SALE,  70  acres,  price  reasonable, 
easy  terms.  P.  O.  BOX  432,  Delmar,  Del. 

Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE — 2  Frigidaire  compressors  with  coils, 
operates  as  one  ton  or  tAvo  separate  %-ton 
plants;  used  six  Aveeks;  Avill  sell  Avhole  or  part. 
C.  Y.  DeLOXG,  R.  D.  2,  AlertztoAvn,  Pa. 


WANTED — Used  Pullford  or  Sliarv  tractorized 
Ford,  high  arch  preferred;  “Hotpoint”  electric 
range;  300-gallon  water  pump  outfit:  state  age, 
condition  and  best  cash  sale  price.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3650,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Pulverized  goat  manure.  ALDER- 
AIEADOW  GOAT  RANCH,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


BERKSHIRE  FARAI  Avants  boarders;  modern 
conveniences;  excellent  table,  $10  Aveek.  BOX 
182.  Sheffield,  Alass. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AA’IXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  AVIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEA’ — Purity,  quality,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  60  lbs.  clover  $4.50,  buckAVheat  $3,  am¬ 
ber  $3.60.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  FayetteA'ille,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  clover,  here,  $4.50, 
tAvo  $8.40:  get  our  special  prices  on  other 
size  lots  before  you  buy.  RAY  C.  AVILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BUCKWHEAT  honey.  60-lb.  can  $2.95, 
tAvo  $5.40,  ten  $25,  here.  AVIXSON’S  HONEY. 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


AArE  SOLICIT  your  order  for  maple  syrup,  made 
in  the  largest  producing  section  in  Vermont; 
Netv  England  quality  label  grading;  fancy  grade, 
$2  per  gallon;  grade  A-l,  $1.85  per  gallon; 
grade  B-2,  $1.50  per  gallon;  grade  C-3,  $1.25 
per  gallon;  sugar  in  5-lb.  and  10-lb.  pails.  30c 
per  lb.;  f.o.b.  Cambridge,  cash  Avith  the  order, 
or  shipped  C.  O.  D.;  in  12-gallon  lots  Ave  Avill 
allow  a  discount  of  10%.  T.  J.  McGOVERN, 
Cambridge,  Vt. 


FANCY  NEAAr  A’ermont  maple  syrup,  guaranteed, 
$2  per  gallon:  sugar,  10-lb.  pail,  $2.60;  f.o.b. 
R.  STEVENS,  Montgomery  Center,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE- — Pure  maple  syrup  $2.40  per  gallon, 
$1.25  for  2  quart  cans,  delivered  in  third  zone; 
also  3  Empire  milking  machine,  double  units. 
CLARK  L.  BRIGHT,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


VERAIONT  FINE  quality  extracted  clover  lionev, 
5  lbs.  $1,  postpaid.  C.  E.  DUNHAAI,  Bethel. 

Vt. 


PI  RE  MAPLE  syrup  $1.60  gallon;  sugar  cakes 
30c  lb.  JONAS  PETERSHEIAI,  R.  1,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Pa. 


PURE  AIAPLE  syrup  $1.85  here  gal.,  cheaper 
barrel  lots.  SAMUEL  LEIIAIAN,  Castorlaud, 

N.  Y. 


$1.50  BUYS  GAL.  pure  maple  syrup.  neAV  crop; 

75c  for  5-lb.  pail  clover  honey;  50c  for  Fall 
honey;  $1  gal.  lioney-maple  table  syrup;  Avrite 
for  large  circular  ills:  buy  your  health  sweets  of 
the  old  reliable  GRISAVOLD  HONEY  CO., 
Aladison,  O. 


HONEY — 10_  lbs.  clover  $1.60,  buckAVheat  $1.40. 

5  either  85c,  third  zone;  fine  light  amber  $3.30 
60-lb.  can  here.  HENRY  AVILLIAAIS,  Romulus. 
N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  third  zone, 
clover,  pail  90  cts.,  tAvo  $1.70.  four  $3;  mixed, 
pail  70  cts.,  two  $1.30,  four  $2.30;  tAvo  60-lb. 
cans,  here,  clover  $8.50,  mixed  $5.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


■  - - - - - j  a 

I  An  Excellent  Poultry  Book ! 

■  ■ 

Covering  all  phases  : 
o  f  t  h  e  b  u  s  i  n  e  s  s —  l 
Breedsand  Breeding^  : 
Houses  and  Equip-  l 
ment,  Incubation  and  ! 
Brooding,  Feeding,  5 
Marketing  Methods:  ■ 
587  pages,  342  illust-  « 
rations;  beautifully  • 
printed  and  bound.  ; 

price,  postpaid  [ 

$3-00  | 

„  For  sate  by 

j  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  \ 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

:..777....7 . . ..■■■■....77. . S 


The  Fa  rmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Various  School  Questions 

[Answered  by  A.  D.  Ostrander,  Sec¬ 
retary  New  York  State  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society,  Ivnowlesville,  N.  Y.] 


Trustee’s  Duties;  Conduct  of 
School  Meeting 

Here  is  the  layout  in  our  school  dis¬ 
trict  :  The  real  taxpayers  in  this  section 
neglect  to  come  to  school  meeting  and  the 
result  is  the  trustee  is  elected  by  a  bunch 
which  he  collects  for  the  purpose.  This 
man  is  anything  but  desirable.  Now  the 
taxpayers  are  waking  up  and  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  real  school  meeting.  This 
trustee  has  been  acting  as  janitor  but 
never  sweeps  the  floor  which  is  left  to  the 
children  to  do  at  noon.  Can  he  collect 
pay  for  this  and,  if  not,  what  proceed¬ 
ings  must  be  taken  to  get  the  money  back 
he  has  collected  ?  Can  a  taxpayer  who 
is  not  a  citizen  be  elected  for  clerk  or 
any  other  office  at  the  meeting,  although 
paying  his  taxes  regularly  and  sending 
his  children  to  school?  At  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  this  man  was  told  at  the  meeting, 
when  he  questioned  some  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  that  if  he  didn’t  shut  up  they  would 
throw  him  out.  Has  this  man  a  right 
to  attend  the  school  meeting  and  take  any 
part  in  the  proceedings?  Are  we  en¬ 
titled  to  know  anything  about  the  teach¬ 
er's  contract?  Can  the  clerk,  appointed 
last  year,  act  at  the  coming  meeting,  al¬ 
though  he  has  moved  into  city  and  has 
not  yet  returned?  If  the  trustee's  report 
is  adopted  by  a  majority  at  the  meeting 
can  any  further  investigation  be  carried 
on  with  his  expenditures?  IVhat  pro¬ 
ceeding  must  be  taken  to  get  an  audit  of 
the  trustee’s  and  collector’s  accounts? 
Our  trustee  makes  the  assertion  that  the 
district  must  spend  $1,500  or  we  will  not 
get  any  State  aid.  Is  this  correct? 

New  York.  L.  F. 

It  is  illegal  for  a  trustee  of  a  district 
to  be  connected  with  any  contract,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  while  he  holds  that 
office.  Hence  it  would  be  illegal  for  him 
to  act  as  janitor  and  accept  any  pay  for 
it.  The  only  comeback  the  people  of  the 
district  would  have,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  first  to  refuse  to  accept  the  trustee's 
report,  if  such  an  item  was  included 
therein.  Then  the  voters  would  have  to 
later  empower  the  new  trustee  to  bring 
suit  against  the  old  trustee  for  the  refund 
of  this  money.  However,  if  this  is  done, 
you  must  realize  that  the  cost  of  the  suit 
would  exceed  or  almost  equal  the  amount 
involved.  Also,  if  the  district  desii'es  an 
audit  of  the  trustee's  books,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  secure  an  accredited  auditing 
firm  to  do  this.  This  would  mean  con¬ 
siderable  expense. 

The  person  who  is  not  a  citizen,  even 
though  he  may  be  a  taxpayer  cannot  hold 
office,  nor  can  he  vote,  nor  even  be  (  hair- 
man  of  the  meeting.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  a  taxpayer,  he  has  perfect  right  to  at¬ 
tend  the  meeting  and,  in  my  opinion, 
would  have  the  right  to  ask  questions  and 
make  remarks,  although  he  could  not 
vote.  It  would  be  safe,  however,  for  him 
to  be  allowed  to  speak,  or  ask  questions 
on  behalf  of  other  taxpayers,  who  might 
not  feel  competent  to  handle  the  matter 
as  well  as  he  possibly  could.  Certainly 
as  a  representative  of  a  legal  voter  or 
voters  in  the  district  lie  should  not  be 
ordered  from  the  room  nor  be  refused  the 
chance  to  discuss  matters. 

With  regard  to  a  teacher's  contract, 
that  is  entirely  between  the  trustee  and 
the  teacher,  although  a  voter  has  a  right 
to  criticize  without  being  abused. 

A  clerk  who  has  removed  liis  residence 
from  the  district,  and  is  now  living  in 
town,  not  only  is  no  longer  clerk,  but  he 
is  ineligible  as  a  voter,  and  a  new  clerk 
will  have  to  be  elected  to  act  at  the  coin¬ 
ing  meeting. 

A  district  need  not  necessarily  expend 
$1,500  to  receive  public  money  since  every 
district  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  'the  sum 
of  $425  less  the  amount  of  the  teacher's 
retirement  fund.  The  $1,500  is  merely 
used  as  a  basis  for  computing  the  amount 
of  public  money  due  the  district.  Should 
the  district  expend  this  year  only  $1,200. 
next  year  the  amount  received  would  be 
the  difference  between  a  four-mill  tax  on 
full  valuation  (State  valuation)  and  $1,- 
200,  instead  of  $1,500.  In  other  words, 
the  sum  of  $1,500  is  the  maximum  figure 
used  for  computing  State  aid  for  rural 
schools. 


Transportation  to  High  School 

We  are  a  rural  school  district,  in  no 
way  connected  with  any  central  or  con¬ 
solidated  school.  All  grades  are  taught 
in  our  district  up  to  and  including  the 
eighth.  A  resident  of  our  district  has  a 
child  about  15  years  of  age  who  lias  com¬ 
pleted  grade  work  and  is  now  in  second 
year  of  high  school.  This  man  now 
claims  that  the  district  is  obliged  to  fur¬ 
nish  'transportation  to  high  school  for  his 
child,  and  has  said  that  the  school  su¬ 
perintendent  told  him  the  district  would 
have  to  provide  it.  J-  H. 

New  York. 

Your  district  has  a  right  to  designate 
a  high  school  where  its  academic  pupils 
shall  attend.  I  believe  it  is  'the  intention 
of  the  law  that  this  shall  be  a  four-year 
high  school.  If  the  pupil  in  question  does 
not  attend  the  high  school  which  your 
district  designates  and  as  the  law  states 
that  such  school  shall  be  a  convenient 
one,  then  I  believe  that  the  district  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  transport  this  pupil  to 
another  school. 

In  order  to  forestall  any  forced  trans¬ 
portation  in  this  case  I  believe  that  you 
should  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
designation  of  the  high  school.  The  de¬ 


cision  of  the  district  regarding  transpor¬ 
tation  may  be  appealed  to  •  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  and,  if  this  pupil  desires  transpor¬ 
tation  to  a  school  so  much  more  distant 
from  the  district  I  doubt  if  the  appeal 
would  be  upheld. 

The  Commissioner  has  ruled  that  trans¬ 
portation  is  necessary  for  academic  pupils 
when  the  distance  is  three  miles  or  more 
and  in  case  the  parents  are  unable  to  pro¬ 
vide  such  transportation.  The  age  of  the 
child  since  it  is  under  21  would  have  no 
bearing  on  the  case. 


From  a  Missouri  Reader 

One  of  the  handiest  tools  to  loosen  up 
packed  soil  between  hills  of  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  is  a  hoe  with  three 
prongs  instead  of  the  regular  hoe 
blade.  I  have  such  a  hoe  with  square 
lines  instead  of  oval,  and  some  nine 
inches  long.  It  is  useful  to  hoe  around 
young  trees  and  other  bush  fruits. 

Instead  of  planting  the  onion  sets  in 
Spring  I  sow  seed  of  the  Prize-taker 
onion  early  in  a  hot-bed  and  later  trans¬ 
plant  them  into  open  ground.  They  keep 
much  better  than  those  raised  from  sets. 
This  is  simply  the  new  onion  culture  rec¬ 
ommended  by  some.  For  green  bunch 
onion  I  have  not  found  anything  better 
than  the  white  Multiplier  onion  planted 
early  in  the  Spring.  They  are  quite  pro¬ 
ductive.  too.  in  moderate  fertile  soil. 

On  page  158  it  is  well  said  in  regard  to 
planting  crops  in  apple  orchards  that  the 
trees  have  by  right  the  first,  second  and 
third  and  all  other  mortgages  on  the  field 
they  occupy,  even  when  small.  When  I 
began  on  the  farm  on  which  I  now  live, 
and  the  land  had  to  be  liewen  out  of  the 
forest,  land  for  crops  was  limited  and  we 
planted  the  orchard  to  sweet  potatoes, 
first  applying  a  coat  of  barnyard  manure. 
W  e  grew  a  lot  of  sweet  potatoes  and  the 
trees  were  cultivated  at  the  same  time. 

Later  we  substituted  the  sweet  potatoes 
with  cow  peas,  and  they  being  fertilized, 
made  considerable  amount  of  choice  hay 
and  the  stubble  turned  under  supplied 
some  much  needed  nitrogen  for  the  trees. 
But  when  land  is  not  limited  no  other 
crop  should  be  taken  from  the  orchard 
than  apples  alone.  My  sons  manure  the 
orchard  heavily  each  Spring  and  no  finer 
fruit  is  seen  anywhere  than  is  grown  on 
those  trees. 

The  complaint  is  general  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  that  apples  do  not  grow- 
as  they  formerly  did.  The  orchard  is  kept 
in  a  hayfield  or  we  make  a  pasture  of  it 
and  expect  the  soil  to  give  fruit  while  in 
every  crop  the  plant  food  the  trees  need 
is  'taken  away.  A  crop  of  apples  of  fair 
proportion  will  remove  in  potash  alone  as 
much  as  three  good  crops  of  wheat. 

It  will  prove -interesting  to  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  plant  a  few  peanuts  in  the  garden 
as  an  experiment.  A  farmer  reports  from 
Nebraska  of  having  them  grown  success¬ 
fully  in  his  garden.  They  are  planted  in 
rows  like  potatoes  when  ground  has  be¬ 
come  warm,  and  danger  of  Spring  frost 
is  past.  The  soil  should  be  kept  loose  un¬ 
til  blossoms  appear.  The  spikelet  from 
under  each  blossom  growing  toward  the 
soil  must  not  be  disturbed.  It  will  pene¬ 
trate  the  loose  soil  and  form  the  nut.  The 
covering  of  the  blossom  with  soil,  as  for¬ 
merly  through  necessity,  was  found  by  ex¬ 
periment  not  only  unnecessary  but  harm¬ 
ful.  We  grow  the  Spanish  variety,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  our  section  (Southern  Mis¬ 
souri)  . 

The  Blac-keye  cow  pea  is  largely  grown 
in  our  section  as  a  table  pea.  It  is  quite 
early,  maturing  in  60  days  from  planting, 
is  very  drought  resisting,  and  wdien 
cooked  when  hulled  green,  just  when  pods 
begin  to  turn  yellow,  is  delicious. 

Salsify  or  vegetable  oyster  plant  is  de¬ 
serving  a  place  in  every  garden.  It  can 
be  left  in  the  open  ground  during  cold 
weather,  where  Winters  are  not  too  se¬ 
vere.  •  Prepared  like  oysters  this  root  is 
relislied  by  most  people. 

The  edible  podded  sugar  pea  is  relished 
by  many  and,  when  cooked  before  pods 
are  full  grown,  they  are  quite  delicious. 
We  grow  the  dwarf  sugar  pea,  with  pur¬ 
ple  and  white  blossom.  G.  winkles. 

McDonald  Co.,  Mo. 


The  Red-hot  Poker  Plant 

What  are  the  conditions  required  for 
raising  Tritomas,  also  called  torch  lilies, 
and  red-hot  poker?  C.  M.  R. 

Reading,  Pa. 

The  Tritomas,  now  known  botanically 
as  Kniphofia,  are  usually  propagated  by 
division,  but  they  also  grow  readily  from 
seed,  the  seedlings  usually  blooming  the 
second  year.  The  common  kinds  are 
hardy  south  of  Philadelphia  when  well 
covered  in  Winter,  but  in  the  North,  it 
is  safer  to  dig  up  the  plants  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  set  in  boxes,  cover  with  dry  earth, 
and  store  in  the  cellar.  When  set  out  in 
the  Spring,  select  a  warm,  sheltered, 
well-drained  place  with  a  sunny  exposure. 
The  old  species  K.  Uvaria  is  most  fa¬ 
miliar,  and  is  the  hardiest.  K.  Pfitzeri 
is  now  the  favorite  for  garden  culture, 
as  it  blooms  very  freely  from  August  to 
October,  its  tall  spikes  crowned  with 
gorgeous  orange-scarlet  heads  of  bloom. 
It  succeeds  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and 
responds  to  liberal  treatment.  This  is 
usually  hardy  if  given  protection,  but  we 
think  it  wiser  to  bury  the  roots  in  sand 
in  a  cool  cellar. 


No  anixmg-no  mess 
no  chance  of  failure! 

Only),  "Connable  Process,”  it  is  ^ 
1  most  deadly  to  rats  and  yet  won’t  ' 
tor,  is  kill  live-stock,  pets  or 
.  Ask  poultry.  Safe  to  use  any- 
fixed.  where. 

;n  you  At  all  drug  and  feed  stores, 
mix  it  or  direct  from  us  if  your  dealer 
re  rats  can’t  supply  you.  24-oz.  can 
K.  -R-O  $1.00.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
t  wit  h  teed,  or  your  money  back.  (For 
t  bait  those  who  prefer  it,  K-R-O 
irtight  s till  comes  in  powder  form.) 

;y  and  The  K-R-0  Co.,  Springfield, 


K-R-O 

READY-MIXED 
is  the  nearest 
approach  to  the 
Government’s  "Cooperative 


-NO  TROU»l». 


SprtmtfitU.  Ohio 


STANLEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 

THE  STANDARD  FOR 
OVER  20  YEARS 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Black¬ 
birds,  Larks,  and  all  other  corn¬ 
pulling  birds  and  animal  pests 
such  as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

It  saves  loss  of  seed 
and  labor  of  re¬ 
planting  and  posi¬ 
tively  will  not  clog 
any  planter.  It  pro¬ 
tects  seed  from  rot¬ 
ting  in  the  ground, 
insures  larger  yield 
per  acre,  is  non- 
poisonous  and  will 
not  injure  the  seed 
of  any  kind  of  corn. 

New  Low  Prices 

LARGE  CAN  (1  pint)  <£i  r\r\ 

Enough  for  2  bushels  of  seed 

SMALL  CAN  (V2  pint)  fin 

Enough  for  1  bushel  of  seed  •ULt 

If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store 
does  not  have  it  in  stock,  order  di¬ 
rect.  “Money-Back"  guarantee. 

- ♦ - 

Manufactured  Only  By 

CEDAR  HILL  FORMULAE  CO. 

Box  500H  New  Britain,  Conn. 


(dead, but  what  ‘ — v 
[  that  stuff/ — 
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TREAT  SWELLINGS 
While  Horse  Works 

Great  liniment t  Old  re¬ 
liable  Absorbine  gets 
right  after  any  lameness 
caused  by  swollen  ten¬ 
dons — by  strain  or  sprain — brings  quick 
relief — and  keeps  horse  working.  It 
never  blisters,  never  removes  hair. 
Great  antiseptic,  too!  Aids  healing  of 
open  sores,  cuts,  galls,  boils.  Econom¬ 
ical.  Little  goes  far.  Large  bottle, 
$2.50.  Any  druggist.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


Fordson  Tractors  Sa^i?,s 

Dealer  Erie  ami  Niagara- Counties,  New  York— Write 
tor  Catalog  new  and  used  Fordsons  and  Equipment. 

Kenmore  Motor  Co,  Inc.,  2971  Delaware  Ave.,  Kenmore,  H,  Y. 


PlOWSM  A  Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 
g  J  W^Farms.  Gardners,  Florists.  Nurser 
9G@(XS  »  ies.  Fruit  Growers  &  Poultrymen 

Cultivates!  ample  power 

ft  «  Handles  Field  &  Truck 

MOWSHayi  CropTools-Lawn 

andLawns*  easy  terms 

I  Runs  Belt  Machines,  pumps. saws. 

High  Clearance — Enclosed  Gears. 

CATALOG  FREE 

I  Write  Today,  for  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alog  and  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. I 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N  T. 
3261  Como  Ave.  2407  Chestnut  St.  146  Cedar  St.  1 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS*  USE 
Made  in  AH  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

’MF'FREE  t0  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Iteady-Mired  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

Ivi  and  Power  Mower  . 

i  For  Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitinen,  Suburbanites 

Plows,Seeds. Cultivates. Mows  Lawns  &Hav 

^Single  & T win  Engine- BeltJobs-Walk&Ride 

SPECIAL  OFFER  -  PAYMENT  PLAN 

yjNew  Improved  Models— Catalog  Free 

*  WALSH  TRACTOR  CO  •  OSTs'xalrnageAy'.SE 


Burn  Weeds  While  Green 


(  lean  up  the  modern,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hauck 
Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth— seed  and 
stalk.  All  year  use  for  country  place,  farm,  orchard, 
park.  Does  4  men's  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 

New,  low-priced  unit.  HAUCK  MFG.  CO.. 
123  Tenth  Street.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners 
on  long  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the  profits— paid  weekly. 
No  investment,  no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit. 
All  or  your  spare  time.  If  Income  of  $35.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  you— write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Dept.  160,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Bees  and  Bouquets  for  Fruit  Trees 


NCE  so  many  varieties  of  apples  and 
pears,  as  well  as  plums  and  cherries, 
are  in  need  of  cross-pollination  and 
inserts  as  cross-pollinators,  it  is  well 
to  consider  bees  and  bouquets  for 
fruit  trees.  Solid  blocks  of  single 
variety  trees  in  an  orchard  or  single 
trees  in  a  garden  are  in  need  of  re- 
enforcements  at  blossoming  time.  Bees  carry  the 
pollen  from  blossom  to  blossom,  but  to  insure  ade- 


Jiouquet  of  Delicious,  set  by  Prof.  Cummings  in  tub  of 
toiler  on  step  ladder,  to  pollinate  McIntosh  blossoms. 


(piate  cross  fertilization,  there  must  be  pollination 
of  the  right  kind  to  set  the  blossoms  into  fruit.  Bees 
and  bouquets  are  imperative  needs.  A  brief  state¬ 
ment  will  outline  the  principles  and  practices  of  ade¬ 
quate  pollination  of  apple  blossoms.  First  of  all 
then,  let  us  consider  how  to  use  bees. 

Bees  to  Carry  Pollen 

There  are  two  methods  open  to  secure  bees  at  blos¬ 
som  time.  The  lirst  is  to  rent  colonies  from  some 
beekeeper,  who  will  deliver  them 
when  wanted,  and  take  them  away 
when  the  petals  fall.  The  second  is 
to  buy  package  bees  from  some 
southern  breeder. 

The  first  method,  one  should  ar¬ 
range  now  with  some  beekeeper  to 
supply  as  many  colonies  as  needed 
and  be  prepared  to  deliver  them  in 
the  orchard,  when  and  where  de¬ 
sired.  The  beekeeper  should  take 
full  charge  of  the  bees,  care  for 
them  while  in  the  orchard,  and  re¬ 
move  them  at  the  end  of  the  blossom 
period.  For  this  service  the  beekeeper 
should  receive  a  definite  amount  per 
colony  as  agreed  by  both  parties. 

If  the  second  method  is  preferred 
one  may  send  an  order  now  to  some 
southern  breeder  for  as  many  pack¬ 
ages  as  needed  to  be  shipped  on  a 
definite  date  in  May  with  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  advancing  the  date  a  few 
days  on  telegraphic  order. 

To  be  good  pollinizers  colonies 
should  have  brood  in  at  least  five 
frames  on  the  first  of  May.  The 
price  will  vary  from  $4  to  $7  per 
colony  for  the  renting  period.  The 
beekeeper  should  have  full  charge 
of  transporting  his  bees  in  and  out 
of  the  orchard. 

Package  bees  should  be  in  the  or¬ 
chard  two  or  three  days  before  the 
blossoms  open.  It  does  not  pay  to 
buy  less  than  five  pounds  in  one 
package  for  smaller  lots  do  not  fly 
well.  These  will  cost  delivered  from 
$3  to  $4  each,  depending  upon  how 
many  packages  are  purchased. 

Southern  breeders  want  10  per  cent 
of  the  money  with  the  order;  the 
balance  on  the  shipping  date.  Upon 
arrival,  package  bees  must  be  fed  a 
thin  sugar  syrup  by  painting  it  up¬ 
on  the  screen  wire  of  the  cages  un¬ 
til  the  bees  are  well  filled  _  with  it. 

This  syrup  is  made  by  dissolvin 
one  part  granulated  sugar  in  one 
part  of  boiling  water. 


By  M.  B .  Cummings 

The  packages  when  sent  are  wrapped  in  three  thick¬ 
nesses  of  newspaper  with  a  waterproof  one  outside, 
securely  tied  on,  and  placed  in  their  locations  in  the 
orchard.  About  one  five-pound  package  to  the  acre 
is  needed.  The  entrance  blocks  are  next  taken  off, 
to  release  the  queens  with  care.  Package  bees  need 
feeding  the  blooming  period  to  see  that  they  have 
enough  to  live  on.  During  cool,  cloudy  weather, 
they  will  not  get  enough  from  the  trees  so  the  fruit¬ 
grower  will  be  obliged  to  give  them  syrup  each  day. 

The  Bouquet  Business 

Where  orchards  are  not  interplanted  with  good 
pollinizing  varieties,  it  may  help  to  use  bouquets  of 
the  desired  varieties  to  secure  a  good  set  of  fruit. 
Branches  that  are  in  full  bloom  may  lie  secured  and 
placed  in  tubs  of  water  and  distributed  throughout 
the  orchard  where  cross-pollination  is  needed.  Arm¬ 
fuls  of  branches  can  be  collected  so  that  hundreds  of 
blossoms  bearing  large  quantities  of  pollen  can  be 
had  for  the  purpose.  Tubs  or  pails  of  water  to  keep 
the  flowers  fresh  for  several  days  are  needed.  These 
can  be  hauled  in  an  auto  truck.  In  blocks  of  trees 
where  much  pollen  is  needed  many  bundles  of  twigs 
should  be  provided.  The  tubs  may  be  set  upon  step- 
ladders  as  shown  in  the  picture  or  suspended  in  the 
tree  well  up  from  the  ground,  and  in  the  region 
crossed  by  the  bees  in  their  flight.  The  bouquets 
should  be  readily  accessible  to  the  swarms,  and 
should  be  replaced  by  fresh  ones  at  least  once  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  bloom. 

The  right  varieties  to  use  for  bouquets  are  im¬ 
portant.  The  best  cross-pollinizing  kinds  are  the 
varieties  for  use  in  bouquets.  Branches  of  the  same 
variety  taken  from  different  trees  are  useless.  For 
McIntosh,  the  best  bouquets  can  be  secured  from 
Delicious,  Cortland,  Fameuse,  Astrachan,  Wealthy, 
Macoun  and  Lobo ;  for  Northern  Spy,  bouquets  from 
Tolman,  Oldenburg,  Delicious,  Wagener  or  Ben 
Davis;  for  R.  I.  Greening,  branches  from  Jonathan, 
Wealthy  and  Spy ;  for  Delicious,  those  from  McIn¬ 
tosh,  Cortland,  Lobo  and  Fameuse. 

Qualifications  of  a  Goon  Pollinizer 

1.  — It  should  give  plenty  of  good  pollen,  of  a  cross- 
compatible  variety.  R.  I.  Greening,  Baldwin  and 
Graventein  are  nearly  worthless. 

2.  — The  blooming  periods  of  the  two  varieties  must 
closely  coincide  or  well  overlap. 

3.  — The  pollinizer  should  come  into  bearing  as 
early  as  its  mated  variety.  Spy  is  last  in  blossom¬ 
ing  and  tardy  in  reaching  blossoming  age ;  As¬ 
trachan  and  McIntosh  are  early.  Coincidence  is  im¬ 
perative. 

4.  — The  pollinizer  should  be  an  annual  bearer  or 
blossomer.  Some  varieties  bloom  and  bear  mostly  in 
alternate  years,  i.e.,  Transparent  and  Spy. 

5.  — The  pollinizer  should  be  desirable  commer¬ 
cially  so  as  to  be  of  value  aside  from  its  pollen 
production. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  practice  of  using 
bouquets  is  simply  temporary  and  must  be  repeated 
each  year.  For  a  permanent  substitute  for  bouquets, 
it  is  necessary  to  interplant  in  the  ratio  of  one  tree 
to  ten  to  be  pollinized,  or  intergraft  enough  trees  to 
meet  the  needs,  so  that  in  a  few  years  the  bouquet 


These  matters  of  bees  and  bouquets  may  seem  to 
suggest  another  petty  practice  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  orchardist,  but  llie  blossom  period  is  a  critical 
one,  and  any  operation  that  helps  the  set  of  the  fruit 
is  worth  all  it  costs  in  time  to  do  it. 


Brooding  and  Feeding  Chicks 

I  am  getting  200  Barred  Rock  chicks  next  week 
to  raise  in  a  brooder.  Flow  should  1  start  to  feed 


Cheesecloth  tied  over  plum  blossoms  to  exclude  insects 
carrying  pollen — a  test  for  self  fertility. 

them  and  when  to  change  their  feed  and  heat? 

NewT  Jersey.  w.  l. 

First,  have  brooder  clean  and  with  a  suitable  lit¬ 
ter  of  shavings  or  whatever  you  use  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  on  the  floor.  Have  heater  burning  and  regu¬ 
lated  before  the  chicks  come,  so  that  no  trouble  need 
be  expected  from  that.  Place  a  guard  of  low-wire 
netting  or  some  other  sort  of  fence  about  the  hover 
two  or  three  feet  distant  from  it,  to  keep  the  chicks 
near  the  source  of  heat  until  they  learn  to  return 
to  it  when  cold. 

Have  water  or  skim-milk  in  suitable  drinking 
fountains  within  the  guard  as  soon  as  the  chicks  are 
placed  there,  and  do  not  allow  these 
fountains  to  become  empty,  or  you 
may  have  trouble  with  chicks  piling 
up  before  the  fountains  and  smoth¬ 
ering.  Thirsty  chicks  are  in  danger. 
Botii  drinking  fountains  and  feed 
dishes  should  be  raised  upon  pieces 
of  plank  or  other  supports  far 
enough  to  keep  litter  from  being 
scratched  into  them,  though  they 
must  be  easily  accessible  to  the 
chicks.  If  milk  is  used  in  the  foun¬ 
tains,  wash  these  each  time  befoi’e 
refilling,  in  cold  water.  Maintain 
strict  cleanliness  at  all  times,  both 
as  to  utensils  used  in  feeding  and 
watering  and  the  litter  and  floors 
upon  which  the  chicks  run. 

The  temperature  beneath  the 
hover  should  be  between  1)0  and  100 
degrees  when  the  chicks  are  placed 
there,  and  kept  at  a  point  which  in¬ 
duces  the  chicks  to  spread  out  in  a 
circle  under  the  edge  of  the  hover 
or  just  beyond  when  at  rest.  If 
chicks  huddle  beneath  the  hover, 
there  is  not  heat  enough.  When 
comfortable,  they  will  lie  singly  or 
in  groups  a  little  way  from  the 
heater  or  in  a  circle  about  the 
hover  edge.  A  little  observation 
will  teach  the  caretaker  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  a  happy,  comfortable 
chick  and  one  lacking  something  for 
its  welfare. 

After  a  few  days,  the  guard  may 
be  removed  and  the  chicks  allowed 
to  go  farther  from  the  heater,  but 
pains  must  be  taken  to  see  that  they 
do  not  go  into  the  corners  of  the 
brooder  and  huddle  there  to  their 
death.  It  is  best  to  round  the  sharp 
corners  of  the  brooder  house  or  to 
fill  them.  Many  chicks  are  lost 
through  permitting  them  to  get  into 
places  from  which  they  cannot 
emerge  when  crowded  from  behind 
by  their  mates  trying  to  get  warm 
underneath  them.  Avoid  all  such 
traps  in  the  brooder.  As  the  chicks 


business  may  be  omitted. 


The  apple  cross-pollination  chart  below  shows  what  varieties  are  known  to  be  self  sterile, 
and  what  ones  are  good  cross  pollinizers  for  named  varieties.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  most 
kinds  are  either  self  sterile  or  partially  so.  The  reader  should  observe  the  key  at  the  upper 
left  of  the  table.  The  necessity  for  bees  in  blossom  time  is  obvious  and  urgent. 
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The  blank  squares  indicate  uncertainty,  but 
(After  Thayer  and  Cummings.) 


probably  fertile  or  partially  to. 
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increase  in  age,  the  heat  may  be  lessened,  but  a  cold 
night  or  an  extinguished  tire  may  make  havoc  with 
the  flock  if  watchfulness  is  not  observed.  A  brooder 
house  with  a  fire  left  burning  in  it  over  night 
should  not  be  placed  so  close  to  other  buildings  as 
to  communicate  fire  to  these  in  case  the  brooder 
burns  when  no  one  is  about.  Brooder  fires  are  not 
infrequent,  in  spite  of  care. 

As  to  methods  of  feeding,  these  are  as  numerous 
as  experiment  stations  and  manufacturers  of  com¬ 
mercial  brands  of  chick  foods.  And  a  well-fed  chick 
will  live  and  thrive  under  any  of  them.  A  good  rule 
is  to  give  the  chick  all  that  it  wants  to  eat  of 
suitable  food  and  see  that  it  never  lacks  for  drink. 
This  food  may  be  a  good  brand  of  commercial  make, 
in  which  case  the  manufacturer’s  directions  should 
be  followed,  as  probably  not  to  be  improved  upon. 
If  a  home-prepared  mixture  is  to  be  used,  finely 
cracked  corn  and  cracked  wheat,  with  some  oat 
flakes  or  pinhead  oats  in  addition  make  a  good 
cracked-grain  ration,  coarser  cracked  yellow  corn 
and  whole  wheat  being  substituted  after  several 
weeks  and  the  chicks  are  old  enough  to  eat  them.  If 
you  want  exact  proportions,  which  are  not  neces¬ 
sary,  say  one,  two,  three  and  mix  one  part  oat  flake, 
two  parts  cracked  wheat  and  three  parts  cracked 
corn  together.  If  you  leave  out  the  oat  flake,  no 
particular  harm  will  be  done,  but  oats  without  the 
hulls  are  good  for  chickens,  and  good  ground  oats 
are  equally  desirable  in  a  ration  for  layers  or  grow¬ 
ing  pullets  and  cockerels.  Use  yellow  corn  because 
it  contains  more  vitamins  than  white,  and  because 
you  probably  could  not  get  the  latter  if  you  wanted 
it.  Some  chick  grit  should  be  given  with  chick 
grain.  It  is  customary  and  probably  desirable. 

You  will  need  a  mash  mixture  if  you  are  depend¬ 
ing  upon  homemade  rations,  and  what  a  variety  is 
offered !  If  you  wish  a  simple  one  to  make  yourself, 
here  is  one  that  I  have  used  with  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  :  Two  parts  wheat  bran,  one  part  cornmeal,  one 
part  ground  heavy  oats  with  coarse  hulls  sifted  out, 
one  part  flour  wheat  middlings  and  one  part  high- 
grade  meat  scrap,  with  coarser  bits  of  meat  and 
bone  sifted  out  for  older  fowls.  It  is  really  simpler 
to  buy  a  standard  commercial  mash,  and  about  as 
cheap. 

Some  feed  chick  grain,  with  a  little  chick  grit, 
first ;  some  feed  mash  first  and  some  feed  both  to¬ 
gether.  All  are  right  in  their  ideas,  chicks  need  food 
and  drink.  You  may  feed  either  or  both  in  small 
amounts  five  times  daily  for  the  first  few  days, 
using  a  shallow  dish  to  hold  the  food,  and  making 
sure  that  all  the  chicks  have  ample  opportunity  to  sat¬ 
isfy  themselves.  It  is  more  simple  than  to  keep  the 
mash  before  the  chicks  in  suitable  boxes  or  troughs 
all  of  the  time.  If  fed  dry,  the  chicks  will  not  over- 
cat,  and  they  must  have  drink  constantly  before 
them  or  they  will  not  eat  enough  dry  mash.  Some 
feeders  place  the  dry  mash  before  the  chicks  from 
the  very  start  and  keep  it  there.  The  best  dry  mash 
feeder  that  I  know  of  is  a  shallow  box  of  any  size, 
perhaps  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  a  wire  grid 
cut  from  hardware  cloth  of  %-inch  mesh  or  larger 
of  such  size  that  it  will  fit  very  loosely  inside  the 
box.  This  is  laid  directly  upon  the  feed  in  the  box 
and  follows  it  down  as  the  mash  is  consumed. 
Without  such  protection,  even  small  chicks  will 
scratch  feed  out  of  their  boxes  and  waste  it. 

At  any  rate,  after  the  first  three  or  four  days  keep 
the  growing  mash  before  the  chicks  all  of  the  time 
and  feed  some  cracked  grain  with  grit  in  it.  A 
chick  cannot  grow  properly  without  all  the  food  it 
wants  and,  if  food  is  always  available,  it  won't  eat 
more  than  it  needs. 

Don't  forget  the  tender  green  stuff  that  should 
make  up  a  liberal  part  of  the  chick's  rations  as 
soon  as  any  available  stuff  of  the  kind  appears  in 
the  Spring.  If  you  are  using  a  commercial  masli, 
it  will  be  likely  to  have  in  it  a  substitute  for  greens, 
in  the  form  of  Alfalfa  leaf  meal,  but  plenty  of 
tender  leaves  of  clover,  new  grass  or  young  burdocks 
may  be  found  upon  the  farm. 

We  were  formerly  warned  not  to  feed  chicks  until 
they  were  three  days  old  as  they  carried  an  inside  ra¬ 
tion  of  egg  yolk  with  them  when  leaving  the  incubator 
or  nest.  We  are  now  told  to  disregard  this  interior 
meal  and  feed  as  soon  as  the  chicks  are  in  the  brood¬ 
er.  These  sudden  reversals  in  scientific  advice  are 
disconcerting,  and  might  lead  to  deaths  in  the 
brooder  house  if  chicks  could  read  and  learn  how 
they  had  been  mishandled.  Don't  change  the  food 
very  much  as  the  chicks  grow  as  they  will  continue 
to  need  the  same  kind  of  grains  and  other  food¬ 
stuffs,  though  they  will  eat  larger  pieces  as  they 
grow  older.  The  fact  is  that  rhe  newly-hatched 
chick  and  the  laying  hen  really  need  the  same  foods 
for  growth,  sustenance  and  production.  There  is  no 
change  in  the  materials  needed  for  the  body  as  the 
age  increases.  Proportions  may  change  somewhat 
but  the  essentials  remain  the  same.  To  try  therefore 
to  make  up  a  mixture  to  suit  each  few  weeks’  ad¬ 
vance  in  age  is  wholly  unnecessary.  If  the  newly- 
hatched  chick  could  eat  whole  corn,  it  would  be  as 
suitable  for  it  as  it  is  when  finely  cracked. 

Those  who  believe  in  an  “all-mash”  ration  for 
fowls,  do  not  feed  grain  and  mash  separately  but 
have  both  combined  in  a  coarsely-ground  mixture 
and  feed  them  in  that  way  from  chickhood  to  ma¬ 
turity  and  the  end  of  production.  This  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  body  needs  of  fowls  remain  the 
same  throughout  life,  such  variations  in  feeding 
practices  as  must  be  made  having  their  source  in 
adaptation  to  digestive  organs  rather  than  neces¬ 
sary  food  constituents.  However,  to  the  person  with 
a  small  flock  of  chicks  and  one  not  desirous  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  home-grown  feeds,  the  use  of  one  of 
the  many  good  brands  of  ready-mixed  chick  rations, 
fed  as  recommended  by  the  manufacturers,  will 
probably  prove  most  satisfactory.  The  professional 
poultryman  with  large  flocks  will  either  have  his 
own  methods  or  will  have  adopted  some  commercial 
brand  of  feeds  appealing  to  him  as  most  desirable. 
For  both  classes,  it  is  fortunate  that  a  comparative¬ 
ly  easy  method  of  obtaining  good  results  in  feeding 
is  at  hand  because  of  the  profit  which  feed  manu¬ 


facturers  are  able  to  find  in  properly  supplying  the 
poultryman’s  needs.  m.  b.  d. 


Experiments  With  Sweet  Corn  Varieties 

During  the  seasons  of  1930  and  1931,  the  writer 
carried  on  practical  experiments  with  several  va¬ 
rieties  of  sweet  corn.  The  season  of  1930  started 
out  unusually  early  and  was  very  favorable  for  these 
experiments.  We  were  able  to  plant  early  in  May 
and,  with  the  very  early  varieties,  we  secured  good 
boiling  ears  the  first  few  days  of  August.  We  found 
that  the  extra  early  Bantam  was  fully  10  days 
earlier  than  the  regular  season  Bantam  and  prac¬ 
tically  as  good  eating.  The  corn-borer  did  quite  a 
bit  of  damage,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  the  crow 
blackbirds  which  ruined  at  least  half  of  the  crop,  in 
a  very  few  days,  just  as  it  was  getting  ready  to  pick. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  keep  them  away.  Varieties 
like  Golden  Evergreen  and  Stowell’s  Evergreen  were 
productive  and  comparatively  free  from  borers  but 
were  unsatisfactory  for  market,  as  consumers  have 
got  used  to  the  small-size  ear  of  Golden  Bantam,  and 
do  not  like  to  take  any  other.  A  field  of  Golden 
Bantam  planted  July  15  began  to  produce  pickings 
September  15  and  continued  until  heavy  freezes, 
selling  like  hot  cakes,  every  ear,  even  the  inferior, 
almost  nubbins.  Only  one  worm  was  found  in  this 
piece  of  about  one  acre,  which  from  present  knowl¬ 
edge,  we  believe  was  a  boll  worm,  although  at  the 
time  we  thought  it  a  corn-borer.  Everybody  wants 
corn  at  this  time  of  the  year,  it  is  sweeter  than  in 
midsummer  and  there  being  very  little  competition, 
we  did  well  with  the  crop. 

In  1931  we  planted  Early  Pickaninny,  Golden  Gem. 
regular  Bantam,  Extra  Early  Bantam  and  Maine- 
grown  Bantam.  Seedsmen  claim  that  the  farther 
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north  sweet  corn  is  grown  for  seed,  the  sweeter  will 
be  the  crop  from  it.  Certainly  the  Maine-grown  Ban¬ 
tam  lived  up  to  its  reputation  as  for  quality  and 
fine-shaped  ears  as  well  as  productiveness.  The  first 
to  get  large  enough  to  use  was  Golden  Gem.  AVe 
procured  the  seed  of  this  from  North  Dakota.  It 
is  a  little  the  earliest  of  any  genuine  sweet  corn  we 
have  ever  tried,  very  dwarfish  in  growth,  quite  pro¬ 
ductive  and  of  nearly  as  good  quality  as  Golden 
Bantam.  The  next  corn  to  mature  was  Early  Pick¬ 
aninny.  AAre  procured  this  from  the  Dominion  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  at  Ottawa.  It  matures  practically 
as  early  as  Golden  Gem,  only  a  day  or  so  later  and  is 
a  very  fine  variety  for  home  use,  black  in  color,  of 
course.  It  is  a  true  sweet  corn.  The  stalks  are  very 
dwarfish,  the  ears  forming  close  to  the  ground  and 
produced  in  good  quantity.  It  might  be  earlier  than 
Golden  Gem  with  some,  but  it  was  not  with  us.  The 
next  to  mature  for  eating  was  the  Extra  Early  Ban¬ 
tam,  which,  as  we  have  said  before,  matures  at  least 
10  days  earlier  than  the  regular  Bantam.  Following 
this,  came  regular  Golden  Bantam  and  Maine-grown 
Bantam. 

The  past  season  we  found  the  corn-borer  very 
prevalent  in  the  earliest  pickings  of  sweet  corn,  but 
we  did  not  get  the  damage  from  them  that  we  did 
from  skunks  at  this  time.  The  only  corn  that  was 
comparatively  free  of  worms,  was  the  midseason 
corn,  which  matures  when  everybody  has  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  and  therefore  there  is  little  sale  for  it.  Late 
corn  was  more  infested  with  the  so-called  boll  or 
corn  worm  than  extra  early  corn  was  with  the 
regular  corn-borer.  All  late  corn  was  terribly  in¬ 
fested  with  this  destructive  worm.  A  piece  of  Gold¬ 
en  Bantam  planted  July  23  had  ears  ready  to  pick 
by  September  23,  but  almost  every  ear  was  infested 
with  these  worms.  The  very  first  ear  we  picked  had 
seven  worms  in  it.  Prof.  Glenn  Herrick,  of  Cornell, 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  this  is  the  same 
worm  that  does  so  much  damage  to  cotton  and  a 
lot  of  other  crops.  Over  half  of  the  lettuce  crop  of 
the  Southwestern  States  was  entirely  ruined  by 
them  the  past  AA’inter.  These  worms  that  we  found 
in  the  late-planted  piece  of  corn  were  about  one  inch 
in  length  the  latter  part  of  September.  In  earlier- 
planted  pieces  at  that  date,  they  run  about  1%  to 
1 %  inches  in  length  and  about  the  size  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  tent-caterpillar  worms.  The  true  corn-borer 
is  a  very  active  worm,  almost  as  active  as  the  thou¬ 
sand-legged  worms,  but  the  boll  or  corn  worm  is 
very  sluggish.  The  fly  lays  the  egg  in  the  silk,  at 
which  time  it  can  be  destroyed  in  small  garden 
patches  with  dry  arsenate  of  lead  dust,  sifted  on  the 


silks.  The  worm  works  its  way  into  the  end  of  the 
ear  and  eats  out  a  good-sized  area  and  if  left  long 
enough,  practically  destroys  the  entire  ear.  It  does 
not  bore  through  the  ear  and  move  about  so  wildly 
as  does  the  regular  corn-borer.  In  husking  this  late 
corn,  which  matured  late  in  September,  it  was  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  find  a  single  ear  that  was  not  in¬ 
fested  in  some  way.  In  most  cases,  the  damage  was 
right  in  the  end,  hardly  beyond  the  silk  and  by 
breaking  off  the  end  of  the  ear,  the  corn  could  be 
used.  In  husking  100  ears,  the  writer  found  but 
one  ear  that  was  not  infested  with  one  or  more  of 
these  worms.  If  the  peculiar  AVinter,  just  past,  does 
not  destroy  them,  and  they  multiply  as  fast  from 
1931  to  1932  as  they  did  from  1930  to  1931,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  combat  them,  and  no  corn  will  be 
grown  in  this  locality  in  1932  that  will  be  fit  to  eat. 
Let  us  hope  that  some  parasite  will  thin  it  out  or 
something  will  happen  between  now  and  green-corn 
time,  so  that  we  may  have  our  usual  supply  of  sweet 
corn.  If  anyone  is  unfamiliar  with  this  worm,  I 
wish  to  state  that  it  reminds  one  of  the  apple  tree 
or  tent  caterpillar  worm  and  like  Joseph,  has  coats 
of  many  colors.  They  are  green,  brown,  yellow  and 
of  various  colors. 

There  must  be  a  radical  change  in  the  methods  of 
marketing  sweet  corn  in  the  future.  There  will  be 
few  patches  this  Summer  that  will  not  be  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  either  corn-borers  or  corn  worms  or 
both.  The  usual  method  of  selling  ears  unhusked 
will  have  to  be  abandoned.  No  housewife  likes  to 
husk  corn  and  find  worms  in  it.  It  does  not  acceler¬ 
ate  her  appetite  for  corn.  The  grower  will  have  to 
husk  his  corn  and  throw  out  all  badly  infested  ears, 
saving  only  those  that  are  presentable.  Some  bad 
spots  may  be  cut  away  in  some  instances  and  some¬ 
times  the  ear  may  be  saved  by  breaking  off  the  tip 
end.  To  prevent  drying  and  loss  of  flavor,  the  ears 
can  be  placed  in  sealed  semi-transparent  waxed  bags 
and  delivered  to  consumers  or  to  stores  for  sale. 

To  combat  the  skunks  that  do  so  much  damage,  we 
use  poisoned  eggs.  AVe  prick  a  hole  in  the  end  of  a 
nice  fresh  egg  and  insert  just  a  speck  or  strychnine 
and  lay  a  few  of  them  in  improvised  nests  about  the 
field  where  the  skunks  start  to  do  damage,  and  soon 
we  find  the  dead  skunks  close  by  the  eggs.  They  do 
not  go  far.  AA"e  used  poisoned  wheat  and  scarecrows 
for  the  blackbirds,  but  with  not  very  satisfactory 
results.  Pheasants  are  not  so  bad  on  sweet  corn  as 
skunks  or  blackbirds  and  generally  do  not  bother  it 
much  till  very  late  in  the  season.  Skunks  do  not 
eat  up  the  whole  ear  but  just  husk  it  a  little,  nibble 
the  end  and  go  on  to  another  ear.  l.  j.  farmer. 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 


Large  Tomato  Yields  Necessary 

Survey  cost  records,  covering  81  farms  growing  a 
total  of  1,276  acres  of  tomatoes  for  the  canning  fac¬ 
tory  in  1931  have  just  been  tabulated,  and  an  esti¬ 
mation  made  for  the  1932  crop  costs.  These  figures 
show  a  decrease  in  total  cost  of  production  in  Bur¬ 
lington  County,  N.  J„  from  $107.15  in  1931  to  $93.80 
in  1932.  The  decrease  is  due  mostly  to  a  15  per  cent 
decrease  in  the  price  of  fertilizers  and  a  20  per  cent 
decrease  in  man  labor. 

In  Burlington  County  the  average  yield  was  7.3 
tons  per  acre,  with  a  total  cost  of  $107.15  per  acre. 
Of  this  total,  $78.04  covered  costs  up  to  harvest, 
which  were  plants,  fertilizer,  manure,  men  and  horse 
labor,  tractor  and  truck  use,  spray  material,  use  of 
land  and  other  costs.  Harvesting  the  crop  costs 
$20.85  and  included  containers,  man  and  horse  labor, 
machine  use,  and  $8.26  for  marketing  included  man 
labor,  truck  use  and  hired  hauling,  making  an  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  $14.69  per  ton  for  the  7.3  ton  yield. 

In  Cumberland  and  Salem  counties  the  average 
yield  was  only  3.4  tons.  This  low  yield  was  caused 
by  very  hot  weather  which  sunscalded  many  toma¬ 
toes,  making  them  unfit  for  canning,  and  also  by  an 
exceptionally  heavy  infestation  of  the  tomato  horn 
worm.  In  these  counties  the  costs  up  to  harvest 
were  $67.31;  harvesting,  $10.06;  and  marketing, 
$4.92,  making  a  total  cost  of  $82.29  per  acre  or 
$24.20  per  ton  of  tomatoes  produced. 

In  Burlington  County  the  Marglobe  variety  yielded 
the  highest  with  an  average  of  nine  tons  per  acre, 
with  the  J.  T.  D.,  7.5  tons :  Bonny  Best,  6 :  and 
Greater  Baltimore,  4.7  tons,  following  in  order.  In 
the  Cumberland-Salem  County  area  the  varieties,  in 
the  same  order  as  above,  yielded  as  follows ;  4,  2.9, 
3.6,  3.7  tons. 

Burlington  County  receipts  varied  from  $75.53  to 
$194.65  per  acre,  with  a  variation  in  yield  of  from 
4.3  tons  to  11.4  tons  per  acre,  while  in  the  Cumber¬ 
land-Salem  area  the  receipts  ranged  from  $11.14  to 
$127.83  per  acre  with  a  variation  in  yield  of  from 
.7  of  a  ton  to  7.8  tons  per  acre. 

It  has  been  many  times  shown  that  the  eanhouse 
tomato-grower’s  profits  depends  largely  on  the  yields 
he  is  able  to  obtain  per  acre.  These  facts  make  it 
clear  that  the  grower  should  strive  for  heavy  yields. 
These  are  obtained  through  attention  to  these*  eight 
production  factors:  (1)  Suitable  land;  (2)  high 
yielding  varieties;  (3)  early  field  planting;  (4)  the 
use  of  good  plants;  (5)  thorough  preparation  of 
soil;  (6)  an  abundance  of  plant  nutrients  in  the  soil 
capable  of  growing  a  heavy  crop  of  tomatoes;  (7) 
setting  the  plants  well  and  deep  and  controlling 
weeds,  and  (8)  control  of  insect  pests  and  plant 
diseases  if  present. 

Select  only  soils  which  are  capable  of  growing 
paying  crops,  because  this  year  the  grower  cannot 
afford  to  take  a  chance  on  crop  failure  with  this  or 
any  other  crop  grown.  c.  n.  nissley. 


Garden  Satisfaction  in  Vermont 

One  of  the  delights  of  housecleaning  is  looking- 
over  the  books  and  papers  carefully  laid  away,  and 
taking  a  look  at  this  and  re-reading  others,  in  one 
book  I  came  across  this,  “I  have  been  abroad,  I  have 
been  in  love,  I  had  a  serious  operation  but  I  get  the 
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iOEVER4  iGREENfS? 


$6  per  100 

Three- to- 
flve- year- 
old  trees, 

12  to  15 
inches  high. 


4  Norway 
Spruce, 

2  Arhorvitae 
Pyramidal, 
4  Chinese 
Arhorvitae 


BLOOM 
THIS  FALL 


Everything  at  FISCHER’S  Is  Guaranteed 

Chrysanthemums 
HARDY  EXHIBITION 

8  PLfAo"rTS  $1  25 

Flowers  measure  6-8  inches 
in  diameter. 

FLOWER  SHOW 
PRIZE  WINNERS 

1  Glory  of  Seven  Oaks  (Yel¬ 
low), 

1  Old  Lavender  (Lavender), 

1  Quaker  Maid  (White), 

1  Indian  Summer  (Bronze), 

1  Autumn  Glow  (Rosy-Red) 

1  Unaka  (Lavender-Pink), 

1  Honey  Dew  (Orange  tipped  with  Gold), 

1  Sunglow  (Golden  Yellow). 

Planting  directions  with  each  order. 

HARDY  BUTTON  VARIETIES 

8  A  ERY  BEAUTIFUL  COLORS,  S  |  25 

8  PLANTS  .  ■ 


Order  Now  for  Spring  Delivery 

Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 
COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE  g£c 

$J.10 


5  years  old;  two  trees . 

7-year-old  trees,  3  times  Transplanted 
Extra  bushy  and  nicely  shaped.  Each 
Specimens,  8-9  years  old,  $1.65  each. 


If)  EVERGREENS  $1.65 

“  4  Norway  Spruce,  * 

4  Arhorvitae  Pyramidal.  2  Biota  Orientalis, 
Trees  1  to  Vk  ft.  high,  PER  100— $12. 


85c 


15  Asst.  Rock  Garden  Plants . 85c 

10  Asst.  Rock  Garden  Evergreens . 85c 

50  PANSIES,  ruffled— flowering 

mixture,  beautiful  mark- t)C. 

ings  (in  bud)  . Quo 

50  DAISY,  English 
double,  white,  pink,  red.. 

VIOLAS  OR  TUFTED  PANSIES, 
all  colors,  comuta,  odorata  (in  bud),  Qlt* 

50  plants  . 

JAPANESE  BARBERRY  (4-year-old  field  grown), 
bushy,  10  to  15  in.,  $4  per  100;  18  to  24  m., 
$6  per  100. 

2  JAPANESE  RED  OCii 

MAPLES  . O'**' 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  2  ft.  high.  Weigelia  Rosea, 
Bridal  Wreath,  Golden  Bell,  Pride  of  Rochester, 
Hardy  Hydrangeas  (white  and  pink). 

4  Shrubs  . 

HARDY  AZALEA,  Nudiflora,  Pink,  Bloom¬ 
ing  Age.  Each  . 

MAGNOLIA  TREES,  Grandiflora, 

Each  . 

DELPHINIUMS,  dark  blue,  light  blue, 

8  plants,  blooming  age  . . 

ORIENTAL  POPPIES,  brilliant  colors, 
flowers  8  in.  across,  10  plants  blooming  age. , 
FOXGLOVES,  assorted  colors,  blooming 

age,  10  plants . • 

PHLOX — Large-flowering  Perennial  Phlox. 

Diversified  and  brilliant  colors.  S  plants. 
BOXWOOD.  5-6  inches,  $5  per  100;  8-10  inches, 
$10  per  100. 

RHODODENDRONS  (large  flowering).  Pink, 
purple,  1  to  1%  ft.  2  for . 


85c 

.85c 

85c 

85c 

85c 

85c 

..85c 


85c 


FREE — Any  85c  selection  front  this  ad  FREE 
with  each  order  of  $5.50  or  over.  Order  direct 
from  this  advt. 

EVERYTHING  GUARANTEED 


Hardy  Perennials,  Plants  are 
Two  Years  Old,  Bloom- 
ing  Age.  Each  .  .  • 


We  Have  Acres  and  Acres  of  These 
Field-Grown,  Strong:  Perennial  Plants 
at  5c  Each.  Now  Buy  More. 

COME  AND  SEE  THEM 


Double  Hollyhocks,  beau- 

Daisies,  Yellow  Daisies; 

colors;  Painted  Daisies, 

Gaillardias,  Sweet  Williams,  Forget-Me-Nots, 

Physalis  (Chinese  Lantern  Plants).  Order 

Must  Amount  to  $1.10  or  More. 


Columbine,  all  colors; 
tiful  colors;  Shasta 
Hardy  Carnations.  6 


FISCHER’S  HYBRID 

DELPHINIUMS 

EXHIBITION 
PRIZE  WINNERS 

Graceful  spikes,  4  to  6  feet  high. 
Blooms  covered  front  top  to  bottom 
in  charming  color  combinations. 
Lightest  shade  of  lavender  to  the 
darkest  blue.  Lightest  shade  of  pink 
to  tlie  darkest  red.  Double  and  sin¬ 
gle  (bloom  this  summer).  Rare  col¬ 
lection  of — 

24  STRONG  FIELD  PLANTS 
$8.50  OR  55c  EACH 


Novelty  Snapdragon  plants,  15  fancy  colors: 
American  Beauty  Aster  plants  (Chrysanthemum 
type)  8  colors;  Dahlia,  Flowering  Zinnias, 
fancy  colors;  Calendulas,  golden  sheen  and 
orange;  Strawflowers,  double;  Stocks,  OC. 
18  beautiful  colors.  50  Strong  Plants. . .  .  OOw 


The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

25c  FOR  PACKING  | 


EVERGREEN— 
DEPT.  65 

EASTON.  PA. 


ADD 


Write  for  circular  describing  our  seeds  from  varieties,  strains  and 
sources  recommended  by  experiment  station ;  also  triple  strength 
f^rtil^er  ^d  chemicals  for  potato  scab  control,  seed  treating  and 
iS>culating,  dusting  and  spraying.  They  help  you  save  money  and 
make  money.  Write  today. 

K.  C.  Livermore  Box  R  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,,  CORN,  BEANS,  CABBAGE,  SWEET  CORN 


Our  Strains  West 
Branch  Sweep- 
stakes,  Cornell  No. 
11  and  Yates  Flint 
Corns  are  backed 
by  years  of  skilled 
selection. They  pay 
better.  $1.75  per 
bn.  Fonr  bn.  or 
more  $1.50  per  bn. 


150  Acres  Vegetable  Plants  Cabbage  Plants 

Copenhagen,  Goldenacre,  Wakefields,  Ballhead  and 
Flatilutch:  300-85C,  500-91.85,  WOO-91. 15  prepaid.  n.OO- 
) ,000;  10,000-$t .50  expressed.  Now  booking  iomato. 
Pepper  and  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Hand  selected,  fiiet 
class  plants.  Guaranteed  or  money ^ refunded.  20  years 
satisfactory  service.  J.  P.  C0L5C1LL  CO.,  I  ranklln,  Va. 


itAst  proof  cabbage  plants,  six  lea  ding 
varieties,  $1.50-1000:  500-$l.00,  propaid  $  1 .00- I0M, 

Tomato,  Celery,  Beet,  Broccoli,  Pepper, 


Frost-disease 

varie 

Lettuce,  Potato^May-June  delivery  'prices ^oii|  roquest. 


Maple  Grove  Farms, 


HORSE  RADISH  ROOTS 

Roots  very  scarce  this  spring.  A  Paying  crop. 

50.000  roots,  $1.50—100  postpaid,  $7— 1,00°  espr^s 
collect.  We  supply  growers  and  seedsmen  all  over. 

WARREN  SHINN,  Root  Specialist,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

TWO  YEAR  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

New  Jersey  is  the  leading  eas^ejn  t?a^,nnn 
paragus  shipments.  Fine  roots,  100  post- 

paid  $6.50 — 1,000  express  collect.  Rhubarb  roots, 
75c  doz.  postpaid,  $3.50—100  express  collect. 
Warren  Shinn.  Root  Specialist,  Woodbury,  N,  J. 

CABBAGE,  Tomato  plants,  dozen  leading 

Open  field  grown  hardy  disease  proof.  500-$  1.25, 
1000-$!  75  prepaid.  Express  $1.25-1000.  Peppers, 
Celerl,  Egg,  Potato  plants  May-June  Delivery  prices 
on  request.  J.  T.  Councill  &  Sons,  Franklin,  Va. 

n  *  i  ft |  I  Postpaid:  200 — 75c*  500 — $1.25.  Ex- 

Cabbage  Plants  pressed:  1000-91.9*.  tomato- 

Postpaid:  100— 65c,  500—92.35.  Expressed:  1000— $1.85. 
Catalog.  BUCKEYE  FARMS. 


Box  641N,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Early  and  late 

varieties.  Flint  Corns.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY  -  IRA,  N.  Y, 

r  oil  SOY  BEANS — Wilson,  S.75  per  bushel. 

For  Sale!  F.  O.B.  ANDREW  MARTIN,  Milford,  Del. 

MANCHU  SOY  15  LANS— Graded  and  bagged,  60c 
per  bushel.  REID  BURT  Melrose,  Ohio 

Coin  SOY  BEANS  and  SEED  CORN.  Write 
TO”  Sale  for  Prices.  I\  EMERSON  •  Wyoming,  Del. 

Bermuda  Onion  Plants  onions.  Postpaid:  200- 

50c  500-85C,  1000-91. 50.  Transplanted  Tomato:  60-60c, 
100-91.00.  Catalog.  PORT  MELLINGER,  North  Lima,  0. 

n  r\M  ii/nAn  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna- 
DUXWUUU  mental.  AVell  rooted  plants,  $1.20 
dozen,  delivered.  MAX  NURSERY  -  Mineral,  Virginia 


SEEDP( 

Smooth  Rurals, 

Russet  Rurals,  Green  Mountains 

College  inspected  in  the  field.  Federal 
inspected  at  shipping  point  Seed 
raised  from  high  yielding,  disease  free 
strains  only. 

Graded  better  than  U.  S.  1  and  packed 
in  two  sizes.  Write  for  prices. 


Mew  YorkCooperative  Seed  Potato  Ass  n., Inc 

UTICA.NEWYORK 


Talisman  FREE 

with  6  Prize  Roses  $198 
7  in  all,  2-3  Yr.  Plants  I  ^5 

The  Talisman,  given  FREE  with  the  collection  of 
Everblooming  Roses  named  below,  is  the  most  popular 
new  Rose,  blended  gold,  apricot  and  bronze.  Tiie 
Collection  includes:  E.  G.  HILL,  fine,  new  scarlet; 

JOANNA  HILL,  new,  deep  yellow;  MARY  PICK- 
FORD,  yellow,  shaded  red;  ANNIE  LAURIE,  flesh 
pink;  DOUBLE  WHITE  KILLARNEY;  SOUVENIR 
de  CLAUDIUS  PERNET,  best  yellow.  These  6  with 
Talisman  FREE,  7  in  ail.  for  $1.98,  postpaid  insured 
delivery.  "Rose  Lovers'  Guide,”  helpful  garden  man¬ 
ual  included  free  with  every  order.  Free  Catalog  on 
request.  Honorable  Treatment  Guaranteed. 

REYNOLD’S  FARMS 

R.  F.  D.  20  SOUTH  NORWALK,  CONN. 


most  satisfaction  out  of  my  garden”  and 
many  of  ns  will  agree.  Here  it  is  April 
12  once  again  and  as  snow  departed  I 
went  rather  reluctantly  through  the  gar¬ 
den.  We  felt  as  if  that  abnormally  warm 
weather  in  January  followed  by  minus 
6°,  and  with  very  little  snow,  must  have 
injured  many  plants,  but  it  must  have 
been  the  very  weather  plants  need  by  the 
smiling  of  them.  So  far  we  have  found 
no  mice  damage.  We  will  give  Betty 
Ann  credit  for  that,  and  she  has  been  out 
looking  over  the  farm  for  some  time.  Just 
now  she  is  resting,  as  we  have  had  two 
days  of  rain,  and  she  would  soil  her  dain¬ 
ty  paws.  Like  too  many  of  the  human 
race  she  prefers  a  “good  clothes”  job. 

The  shrubs  especially  look  well,  the 
golden  bell,  Forsythia,  is  alive  to  its  tip, 
and  roses  came  through  nicely.  The  Hy¬ 
brid  Teas  winter  well  for  me  in  an  un¬ 
heated  chamber,  so  I  want  to  increase 
these  roses,  taking  them  up  in  Fall. 

We  were  told  that  Sedums  were  not 
hardy,  but  all  were  bright  and  glowing ; 
afterward  we  were  told  to  be  sure  they 
had  good  Winter  drainage,  and  they  had, 
as  they  are  mostly  in  the  rocks.  Laven¬ 
der  is  tender,  but  under  an  excelsior 
blanket  it  looks  as  if  it  should  grow.  Even 
the  Kerria  has  not  winterkilled.  So  far 
it  has  died  back  so  it  has  never  bloomed, 
but  the  bright  green  of  its  branches  lends 
a  charm  to  the  border  during  the  Winter. 

The  Spring-sown  perennials  look  well 
and  the  Aubretias  should  soon  bloom. 
Dianthus  caesius  has  made  good  rosettes 
of  gray-green  foliage  and  I  think  will  not 
be  as  aggressive  as  Dianthus  deltoides. 
This  latter,  the  maiden  pink,  deserves  all 
the  praise  it  receives,  but  given  an  inch 
will  take  an  ell  or  rather  more.  It  is  a 
border  for  one  bed,  but  I  think  (I  won’t 
tell  the  men  my  plan)  I  shall  take  it  up 
and  reset  it  where  it  can  spread  of  its 
own  sweet  will  and  I  will  use  a  mixed 
border  of  Tunica,  Iberis,  Calandrinia, 
Alyssum  and  Arabis. 

Did  I  tell  of  the  good  friend  who  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  have  the  men  take  up  all 
my  plants,  then  plow  long  borders  with 
walks  between  and  reset  so  that  perhaps 
a  garden  cultivator  could  be  used?  Any¬ 
way  such  long  rows  could  be  easily  hoed. 
That  was  all  correct  from  her  point  of 
view  but  some  of  these  plants  loved  to 
cuddle  close  under  the  trees,  other  were 
happy  where  shaded  by  the  house,  more 
enjoyed  the  hot  dry,  sandy  knoll  at  the 
northern  part  of  the  garden  and  others 
revel  in  the  moist,  almost  mucky  south¬ 
east  corner.  So  I  won’t  plant  my  posies 
like  cabbages  this  year. 

-If  straws  show  which  way  the  wind 
blows  perhaps  seeds  received  in  exchange 
may  show  the  popular  varieties.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  the  Delphinium  seeds 
were  most  abundant.  This  year  it  seems 
to  be  Aquilegia  in  its  various  forms,  and 
Campanula  in  variety,  with  numerous 
tiny  rock  plant  seeds.  One  divided  packet 
was  Phlomis  tuberosa,  a  European  plant, 
and  one  writer  says  it  was  common  in  old 
gardens  in  New  England.  If  so,  what  did 
they  call  it?  My  garden-loving  grand¬ 
mother  was  a  Methodist  preacher’s  wife 
and  I  am  sure  they  would  in  their  simple 
life  consider  such  language  unseemly.  The 
seeds  are  growing  as  well  as  Hyacinthus 
candieans. 

Then  I  suppose  Magnolia  seeds  were 
difficult  to  start,  but  I  planted  two  and 
both  are  growing.  These  came  to  me 
from  Maryland.  Euonymus  seeds  from 
Delaware  have  started  well,  but  I  am 
short  of  the  variety  name.  Scotch  broom 
seed  is  yet  dormant  but  Dryas  octopetala 
is  starting  well  this  year.  It  is  described 
as  a  prostrate  Alpine  shrub,  with  leaves 
like  a  miniature  oak  and  white  semi¬ 
double  rose-like  flowers,  native  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  but  the  seeds  came 
from  Switzerland  !  But  it  is  interesting 
things  like  this  that  make  my  garden  a 
satisfaction  to  myself,  although  to  quote 
another  friend,  “You  have  a  great  variety, 
but  many  of  them  I  wouldn’t  care  for.” 
Her-  delight  is  in  a  large  collection  of 
Spring  bulbs,  Iris,  roses,  lilies,  Gladiolus, 
etc.  They  are  beautiful  and  large,  but 
some  way  I  love  to  think  God  enjoyed 
creating  Quaker  ladies,  forget-me-nots 
and  rock  cresses  and  if  He  lias  thought 
for  them  how  much  more  De  will  care  for 
His  children.  So  I  have  sent  for  Cal¬ 
andrinia  and  Primula  veris  to  swell  my 
varieties  of  tiny  things. 

’So  on  mv  Fifty  Acres,  I  safe  at  home 
remain, 

And  have  my  own  Bermuda,  my  Sicily 
and  Spain.”  mother  bee. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANT  SALE 

Special  Bargains 


in 


TOWNSEND’S 

HIGH  GRADE 

PLANTS 

Never  have  we  seen  the  season  so  late  as 
this  time.  Plants  will  be  in  excellent 
condition  to  ship  for  two  weeks. 

Order  Direct  From  This  Adv. 

Wire  orders  accepted  for  $25.00  or  more. 


Shipments  made 

C.O.D. 

Plants  shipped 

same  day  order  is 

received. 

250 

1000 

3000 

5000 

Aberdeen  . 

$3.00 

$8.50 

$13.75 

Premier  . 

3.00 

8.50 

13.75 

Blakemore  . 

3.00 

8.50 

13.75 

Aroma  . 

3.00 

8.50 

13.75 

Big  Joe  . 

3.00 

8.50 

13.75 

Chesapeake  . 

4.00 

11.00 

17.50 

“TOWN  KING”  . 

6.00 

16.25 

25.00 

“JUPITER”  . 

6.00 

16.25 

25.00 

HOWARD’S  “Supreme 

”  ..  2.50 

6.00 

16.25 

25.00 

MASTODON,  E.  B . 

_  2.50 

6.00 

16.25 

25.00 

LUCKYSTRIKE,  E.  B 

.  2.50 

6.00 

16.25 

25.00 

500  plants  at  the  1,000  rate. 

No 

order 

25 

100 

500 

1000 

5000 

.70 

$1.75 

$3.50  $16.25 

.70 

1.75 

3.00 

13.75 

..  .25 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

..  .25 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

..  .25 

.75 

2.00 

4.00 

18.00 

.70 

1.75 

3.50 

16.25 

.85 

2.25 

4.50 

20.00 

..  .35 

.85 

2.50 

5.00 

22.50 

..  .50 

1.30 

3.75 

7.00 

30.00 

Box  5, 

SALISBURY. 

MD. 

accepted  at  these  special  give-a^way  prices 
for  less  than  $3.00.  All  orders  under 
$25.00  cash  with  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Md. 

(Clip  this  ady. — It  will  not  appear  again) 

STRAWBERRY 

DDflLITC  Assured  with  our  cer- 
rnUrl  I  o  tifled  Strong  healthy, 
well  rooted,  fresh  dug.  Plants  at 
these  bargain  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Prompt  shipment,  or¬ 
der  direct,  or  write  for  free  catalog. 

PREMItK  . 

Blakemore  . 25 

Aberdeen  or  Cooper  . . 

Sen.  Dunlap  or  Aroma 

BIG  JOE  or  Win.  Belt 

Lupton  or  Gandy . 25 

CHESAPEAKE  . 30 

Champion  E.  B.  . 

MASTODON  E.  B. 

RAYNER  BROS., 

STRAWBERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry  Varieties — Premier,  Success,  Wm.  Belt, 
Blakemore,  Howard  17,  Big  Joe,  Aroma,  Lupton,  Gandy, 
Chesapeake,  also  Mastodon  and  Progressive  everbearing. 

1 00  Prepaid,  larger  lots  collect  100  500  1000  5000 

The  Summer  varieties . 85  $2.25  $4.00  $18.75 

Mastodon  &  Progressive  E.  B.  1.35  4.50  8.00  38.75 

Cabbage  plants . 50 

Beets,  Lettuce  &  B.  Sprouts,..  .60 

Cauliflower . 75 

Tomato  &  Pepper . 85 

Sweet  Potato  &  Celery . 

Plant  list  on  request,  C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

Luscious  Strawberries 

FROM  YOUR  OWN  GARDEN 

Set  plants  NOW,  We  will  send  you 

60  Premier  Best  Early 
60  Big  Joe  Best  Midseeson 
60  Chesapeake  Best  Late 
60  Mastodon  Best  Everbearer 

All  for  $2.50  postpaid.  25  plants 
of  each  $1.50  or  100  of  each  $4.00, 
all  postpaid.  Berry-Boolc  Free. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  So, Market  St.,  Salisbury, Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  them.  Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants.  Fruit  Trees  including  all 
the  new  and  better  varieties.  Asparagus 
\  and  Rhubarb.  Shade  trees,  shrubbery, 
evergreens,  rhododendrons  and  roses  in 
great  assortment.  Everything  at  great¬ 
ly  reduced  prices.  Catalog  now  ready 
for  spring.  It’s  free. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  Y  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


.50 

1.25 

2.00 

9.00 

.60 

1.50 

2.50 

11.25 

.75 

2.50 

4.50 

20.00 

.85 

1.75 

3.00 

13.75 

.60 

1.50 

2.50 

11.25 

iHimmimmmmmimimiimimmmm 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in 
—  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child  s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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I  WRITE 
FOR  * 
I  BARGAIN 
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BULBScS 


6  Gladioli  Collections.  $5.  Any 
Collection  Below  for  $1  Post¬ 
paid.  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 
15  Choice  Dahlias 
8  Iris  Plants 
25  Japan  Barberry 
6  Flowering  Shrubs 
6  Choice  Grape  Vines 
50  2-yr.  Asparagus  Plants 
4  Boxwoods;  Nice  plants 


ATLANTIC  NURSERY  CO. 

D.W. BABCOCK. Pres  BOX  13  BERLIN, MD. 


q  Burn  Weeds  While  Green 


Clean  up  the  modern,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hauck 
Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth — seed  and 
stalk.  All  year  use  for  country  place,  farm,  orchard, 
park.  Does  4  men’s  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 

New.  low-priced  unit.  HAUCK  MFG.  CO., 
123  Tenth  Street.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Yi 
MMBitfunmrrmrmiiniii— *i  a 


mm 


Extending  a  Wistaria 

I  have  several  50-year-old  Wistarias. 
The  porch  on  which  they  grow  has  to 
come  down  and  perhaps  be  widened  about 
two  feet.  Which  is  tlie  best  way  to  pro¬ 
ceed?  The  branches  are  about  the  size 
of  a  -small  fist,  and  I  was  thinking  to  cut 
them  down  near  the  ground,  bury  the 
short  stub  or  branch  two  i'eet  outward, 
and  let  nature  do  the  rest.  Perhaps 
others  had  to  do  something  like  it  and 
can  give  their  experience.  o.  o.  e. 

New  York. 


Strawberries  That  Grow 

Plant  our  hardy  Northern  grown  plants— none  better. 
We  specialize  in  PREMIER  and  MASTODON — buy  direct. 
Premiers,  $3.25  per  1000.  Mastodon,  97.86  per  1000. 

Catalog  free.  Write  list  of  wants  for  prices. 
Grand  Mere  Nursery  -  Baroda,  Michigan 


iv/i  A<sTonnNpiants  *'-25  i>er  |o°:  *8-°°  per 

IVI/aO  1  \JU\J IN  |  pop.  Plants  set  out  this  Spring 

Everbearing 
Strawberry 


will  bear  quantities  of  large 
delicious  berries  this  Summer 
and  Fall.  BASIL  PERRY. 
Route  5,  Georgetown,  Delaware. 


N 


Business  Bits 

“The  New  Easy  Way  to  Feed  Calves” 
is  a  booklet  from  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  describing  the  new  Purina 
Calf  Chow  Checkers.  Free  samples  may 
be  had  on  request  to  the  company  at 
above  address. 


CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS- Delicious,  Marvel,  Dun- 
3  lap— $1.00  per  100,  postpaid  to  3rd  zone.  Premier, 
Cooper,  Corsican,  Bubach— $1.35  per  100.  Free  circu. 
lar.  Quantity  prices.  W.  G.  SEUBERT,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— All  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants.  Cat.  free.  11.  II.  BENNING,  Clyde,  Jf.  Y. 

EW  Blakemore  Strawberry  Plants— Xew  ground  raised 
$3.00—1000.  ROBERT  SMITH  -  Nassaw&dox,  Va. 

Raspberries  Are  Profitable  ! 

If  you  start  with  Disease  Free  Plants.  Let  us  prove 
their  value  in  our  new  booklet,  giving  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  and  reduced  prices. 

The  OHIO  SMALL  FRUIT  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
Box  C,  New  Milford,  Ohio 

CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Chief,  Viking,  Herbert,  Cuthbert,  St.  Regis, 
Columbian  and  Plum  Farmer.  Strawberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  etc. 
All  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List  free. 

BERT  BAKER  -  -  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Raspberry,  Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Grape.  Wineberry, 
Loganberry  plants;  Asparagus.  Rhubarb,  Horseradish,' 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Celery,  and  other  vegetable  plants. 
I’rices  very  reasonable.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEYS-;"? 

Buv  at  Factory  Prices  and 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW.' 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Thf  Berlin 
Quart  or  Pint 


“Eureka  Potato  Machinery,”  Eureka 
Mower  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  folder  desenb- 
potato  cutters,  planters,  fertilizer  dis- 


m 


Seed  Potatoes 


tributors,  weeders,  sprayers  and  diggers,  not  prepaid. 


Raised  from  green  balls. 
Planted  last  three  seasons. 
5  lbs.,  $1.00:  1  pk.,  $3.50 
HAWAII  PAYNE,  Itauuette  lake,  New  Ycrk 
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SPECIAL  BARGAINS! 

To  get  our  Products  more  widely  distributed, 
knowing  that  they  will  make  good,  producing 
repeat  orders,  we  otter: 

APPLE  TREES,  2-yr.,  4-5  ft.,  Baldwin,  Cort¬ 
land,  Delicious,  Greening,  King,  McIntosh 
Ited,  Home  Beauty,  Spy.  Wealthy,  at  15c. 
PEAR  TREES,  2-yr.,  Bartlett,  Clapps  Favor¬ 
ite,  Sheldon,  Seckel,  4-5  ft.,  15c. 

CHERRY  TREES,  large  Montmorency,  2-yr., 
4-5  ft.,  15c. 

PEACH  TREES.  2-3%  ft. ,  Carman,  Elberta, 
Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven,  10c. 

25  Columbian  (purple)  Raspberry,  $1. 

25  Plum  Farmer  (black)  Raspberry,  $1. 

25  VIKING,  new,  red,  early,  heavy  yietder. 
excellent  finality,  disease-resistant  Rasp¬ 
berry,  $1.50. 

Premier,  extra  early,  100  Strawberry  Plants,  $1. 
Concord  Grapes,  2-yr.  No.  1,  10c. 

American  Arbor  Vitae.  2-3  ft.,  $1. 

Arbor  Vitae  Pyramidal,  2-3  ft.,  $1.25. 

Irish  Juniper.  2-3  ft.,  $1.25. 

Paul’s  Scarlet  Climbing  Rose.  25c. 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  25c:  Spiraea  Van  Houttei, 
25c.  —  No  order  accepted  for  less  than  $1. 
These  Bargains  are  good  until  the  20th.  Order 
from  this  adv.,  or  send  for  Catalog  and  let 
us  tell  you  more  about  our  products.  Products 
that  you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES, 
WILSON,  NIAGARA  COUNTY.  N.  Y. 


BIG  BARGAINS-APPLE  TREES— 2  YEARS 

McIntosh,  Cortland.  Baldwin,  Delicious,!  Gravennteln,  Jonathan, 
King,  Spy.*  Astrachan,  Stayman,  Winesap,  R.  ,  I.  Greening, 
Wealthy,  Yellow  Transparent,  Roxbury,  Russet: 


$4.00  10O  -  $30.00 

$3.00  100  -  $25.00 

$2  50  100  •  $16.00 

PEACH  TREES 

Belle  Georgia,  Hale,  Late  Crawford. 

$2.50  100  -  $20.00 

_ _  $2.00  100  -  $16.00 

Alio  full  line  of  other  nursery  stock.  Ask  us  for  catalogue  and 
low  prices.  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO.  .  Rockfall,  Conn. 


No.  1-10 
No  2-10 
No.  3-10 

Elberta,  Carman, 

NO.  1-10 
No.  2-10 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  187  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45 
illustrations.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collection 
of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named  va¬ 
rieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon.  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS 

Bargain  Offer— 5  Glorious  Beauties  for  $1.00 

SPIRIT  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  purple;  JERSEY’S  BEACON’, 
scarlet;  GOV.  TRUMBULL,  orchid;  PEPPERMINT 
CANDY,  white  with  carmine  stripes;  PAPILLON,  old 
rose.  15  roots  without  labels,  mixed  in  handling,  $1.00. 
12  roots  our  scdection,  which  regularly  sell  for  50c  each  or 
more,  $2.50,  30  Choice  Gladiolus,  large  size  bulbs,  $1.00. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue 
C.  LOUIS  ALLING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
251  R,  Court  Street  West  Haven,  Conn. 


A  Good  Crop  of  Corn 

The  first  point  in  growing  a  good  crop 
of  corn  is  the  kind  of  seed  used.  We  can¬ 
not  expect  a  large  or  fair  yield  of  any 
crop  from  poor  or  inferior  seed.  I  use 
great  care  in  sowing  seed,  selecting  from 
standing  stalks  just  before  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  is  harvested,  the  two  best-looking 
ears  from  stalks  producing  three  ears  or 
more.  I  believe  in  growing  a  prolific 
variety. 

Next  plant  nothing  but  fertile  land.  I 
find  that  a  few  acres  of  good  land,  prop¬ 
erly  cultivated,  will  make  more  corn  than 
many  acres  not  so  fertile  and  only  half 
cultivated. 

I  use  frequent  and  shallow  cultivation 
until  the  crop  is  laid  by ;  as  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  deep  cultivation  and  high  hilling. 
At  the  last  cultivation,  cow  peas  are  sown 
broadcast,  to  be  turned  under  in  the  Fall, 
thus  helping  keep  up  the  fertility.  I  find 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  plant  corn  too 
early  simply  to  get  ahead  of  your  neigh¬ 
bor.  In  the  East  and  upper  South,  the 
last  week  in  May  or  June  1,  is  ample 
time.  In  too  early  planting  we  have  sev¬ 
eral  risks  to  run,  such  as  securing  a 
proper  stand,  stunted  by  cool  nights,  de¬ 
struction  by  biul-worm  and  other  insects. 
I  seldom  have  any  of  the  above  troubles 
to  contend  with  when  planting  after  the 
weather  and  ground  become  warm  to 
stay,  as  it  makes  a  rapid  growth  from  the 
start,  getting  ahead  of  insects.  Not  only 
is  this  true  with  corn,  but  with  all  crops. 
By  following  the  above  rules,  I  get  15  to 
20  barrels  of  good  corn  per  acre. 

To  bring  poor  land  up  to  a  good  state 
of  fertility  for  corn,  I  find  nothing  equal 
to  Crimson  clover.  Seed  in  early  Fall 
and  plow  under  the  following  May  for  a 
green  manure  crop.  I  have  had  land  that 
would  not  produce  two  barrels  of  corn 
per  acre,  seeded  to  Crimson  clover, 
plowed  under  three  Springs  in  succession, 
produce  from  8  to  10  barrels  per  acre  the 
third  year  (five  bushels  of  shelled  corn  or 
three  flour  barrels  constituting  a  barrel). 
This  is  Iioav  I  improve  poor,  worn-out 
land,  and  proves  what  Crimson  clover 
will  do  for  poor  land  and  corn. 

W.  H.  HARRISON. 

Prince  Geoi'ge  Co.,  Ya. 


Delphinium  Crown  Rot 


HARDY  FLOWER  PLANTS 

That  Will  Bloom  This  Year 

Canterbury  Bells.  Foxgloves,  Rhlox,  Lupines.  Del¬ 
phiniums,  Columbines  and  25!)  others.  Also  l'ausies. 
Snapdragons,  Zinnias  Petunias,  and  other  Annual 
Flowers;  Roses.  Shrubs.  Prices  very  reasonable. 
Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


easily  grown  in  tub,  pool  or 
U/afpr  1,1  UPS  pond.  Fragrant,  hardy,  bloom 
WV  U1V1  this  Sumraer  White,  3  roots. 

$1.00;  10.  $2.75.  Pink,  $1.00  each,  delivered  with 
directions.  Ask  for  full  list  of  Aquatics. 

S.  B.  HUTTON,  Box  N,  PEMBERTON.  N.  J. 


Asparagus  Roots 

Mary,  Martha  and  Pedigreed  Washington,  1-yr. 
Postage  paid  per  100,  $1.00.  Charges  collect  per 
1,000 — $5.00;  2-yr.  Postage  paid  per  100,  $1.25. 
Charges  collect  per  1,000 — $7.00.  Rhubarb  Roots. 
2-,vr.  Transplanted  Postpaid  per  dozen  $1.00. 
Charges  collect  per  100,  $5.00. 

H.  AUSTIN  FELTON,  DEL. 


postpaid:  25c  per  lot  (5  lots  $1.00) 
6  Big  Pansies,  no  2  alike;  7  Eng. 
Daisies  in  bloom.  3  Carnation.  4 
Columbine,  3  Coreopsis.  6  Coleus,  2 
Delphinium,  4  Dianthus,' 3  Gailardia,  4  Myosotis,  2 
P.vreUirum,  5  Petunia.  4  S.  Daisy.  6  Snapdragon,  7 
S.  Wm.  6  Hybrid  Verbenia.  4  Vinca.  IS  Asparagus, 
20  Cabbage,  18  C’f lower,  20  Lettuce,  20  Toma.  Cab, 
Toma  &  Strawberry  500,  $3.00:  1000  $5.50,  Prepaid. 
Get  our  book  on  roses,  rockery  pits,  fruit  &  shade 

t  r06S 

GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  SMOKETOWN,  PA. 


C abb age 

and  TOMATO 

Stone,  Greater  Ba 
Jewell  Tomato  Plants.  One  dollar  per  thousand.  $4.50 
for  5,000,  charges  collect.  Marglobe  Tomato  Plants, 
$1.25  per  thousand.  Cauliflower,  $3.00  per  thousand. 
Ruby  King  Pepper.  $2.50  per  thousand,  Nancy  Hall 
Sweet  Potatoes.  $2.50  per  thousand.  Break  O’Day 
Tomato  Plants.  $3.00  per  thousand.  Egg  Plant.  100. 
Fifty  cents,  charges  collect.  Ask  for  prices  on  large 
quantities.  All  stock  from  certified  Seed. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Franklin.  Va. 


Plants 


grown  in  the  open  field. 
Standard  A'arieties  of 
Cabbage  plants.  New 
iltimore,  Bonny  Best,  Chalks  Early 


FROSTPROOF 

CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

All  varieties — $  1 .00  thousand.  Tomato  and  Improved 
Certified  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants— $  1 .50  thousand. 
Peppers — $2.00  thou.  Coleman  Plant  Farms,  Tifton,  Ca. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  and  all  best  varieties. 

Tomato.  $1.00.  Bermuda  Onion,  $1.00.  Certified  Porto 
Rico  Potato,  $1  00.  Ruby  King  Pepper.$4.00  or  60c— 100. 
WHOLESALE  PLANT  CO.  •  •  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


Tomato  Plants 


Open  field  grown  from  certified 
seed— Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best, 
Baltimore,  J.  T.D.,  500— 75c;  1000 
—$1.00.  Ruby  King,  California  Wonder  Pepper  Plants. 
5H0—I51.25;  1000— $2.00.  Prompt  sldpment.  Safe  arrival. 
SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  COMPANY,  Psmbrok*,  Ga. 


vp  ,  Q1  ,  Tough,  hardy,  field 

1  omato  tr lanis  8'°"".  inch 

*  W111UIW  *  plants,  well  rooted, 

hand  selected  and  carefully  packed  in  damp  moss. 
Greater  Baltimore, Marglobe  and  Bonnie  Best.  By  express 
$1.50  per  1000,  any  quantity.  Prompt  shipments  and  first 
class  plants  guaranteed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tifton,  Ga. 


Improved  Dark  Red  Kidney  Bean  Seed 

our  own  strain  and  grown  by  us  from  1931  rogued 
crops.  Prices  and  samples  on  request. 

W.  R.  Roach  &  Co.  Dept.  D  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


ROCK  GARDEN  PLANTS 

18  kinds  hardy  dwarfs  $3.00.  Sedum  (Stonecrop)  20 
kinds  $4.50.  Sempervivum  (Hen-and-chieks)  14  kinds 
$3.00.  Labeled.  All  $10.00.  List  free. 

FRED  STRECKER,  508  St.  Paul  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


COOK’S  CODfl  Pnfnfnpc  Russets,  Irish 

EKTIEIEB  ijvvU  lUldlUcS  Cobblers.  Better  than 
ever.  Safe  arrival  guar.  Irving  E.  Conk,  Munnsvllle.  N.  Y. 


Blue  Baby  Spruce 

Seud  for  catalog.  CASSEL  NURSERY  -  Mantua.  Ohio 


Boxwood 


Western  N.  Y.  grown.  2-yr.  heavy  rooted, 
$t>  per  100.  Th.  F.  v.  <1.  Meuleu.  Dunkirk.  N ■  Y, 


JO  MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES— 4-6  ft.  $1.25. 
IV  $10  00  per  100.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES.  Inc.,  Oansvilie,  N,  ». 


Several  recent  inquiries  relate  to  Del¬ 
phiniums  which  show  rot  at  the  roots. 
The  tops  wilt  and  turn  yellow,  and  on  ex¬ 
amination  the  roots  appear  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  first  impression  was  that 
some  insect  was  attacking  the  root,  but 
we  are  told  by  Prof.  C.  T.  Gregory  of 
the  Indiana  Experiment  Station  that  the 
trouble  is  the  crown-rot  disease.  This  is 
caused  by  a  fungus  that  goes  by  the  name 
of  Sclerotia.  This  disease  is  one  that  is 
rather  difficult  to  control  and  requires 
some  close  attention  to  the  affected  plant. 
The  soil  should  be  removed  around  the 
affected  plant  so  as  to  let  the  crown  dry 
out.  At  the  same  time  the  diseased  crown 
should  be  watered  with  a  solution  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  at  the  rate  of  one  part 
in  2,000  parts  of  water.  This  poison  can 
be  obtained  from  drug  stores  put  up  in 
special  tablets  that  are  so  made  that  one 
tablet  in  a  pint  of  water  will  make  a  one 
to  1,000  solution.  If  you  use  one  tablet 
in  a  quart  of  water  you  will  have  the  re¬ 
quired  strength,  for  watering  the  soil 
about  the  Delphinium.  This  treatment 
should  be  repeated  about  three  times  at 
weekly  intervals. 

If  the  weather  is  dry  it  will  be  well  to 
water  the  plants  also,  because  under  such 
conditions  the  corrosive  sublimate  treat¬ 
ment  may  injure  the  plant. 

If  the  plants  are  badly  affected,  of 
course,  such  treatment  will  not  do  any 
good  because  this  is  not  a  cure  for  heavily 
infested  plants,  but  is  rather  a  preventive 
of  the  spread  of  the  disease  on  plants  that 
are  not  seriously  affected. 

A  similar  disease  produced  by  a  fungus 
belonging  to  the  same  group  attacks  Iris, 
and  has  been  controlled  by  working  land 
plaster  into  the  soil  about  the  ground.  It 
is  possible  that  this  method  may  be  of 
benefit. 


Separating  Dahlia  Roots 

Would  you  describe  the  proper  separa¬ 
tion  of  Dahlia  clumps  in  order  that  the 
eye  may  be  retained  in  each  tuber? 

Summit,  N.  J.  w.  e.  b. 

On  examining  the  clump  of  roots  you 
will  see  that  the  tubers  are  attached  to 
the  main  stem,  from  which  they  radiate. 
At  the  juncture  of  the  root  and  stem 
there  is  a  swelling,  called  the  crown. 
The  eyes,  which  will 'form  the  new  shoots, 
are  on  this  crown,  which  must  be  saved 
intact.  In  some  varieties,  however,  the 
eyes  arise  from  the  live  portion  of  the 
old  stem ;  in  'this  case  a  portion  of  the 
old  stem  has  to  be  cut  with  the  root  to 
support  the  eye.  Every  root  may  not 
form  eyes,  so  it  is  wise  for  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  gardener  to  wait  until  the  buds  be¬ 
gin  to  show.  If  they  are  not  showing  in 
April  (the  clumps  may  be  moved  to  a 
warmer,  moister  place  to  start  them.  Be¬ 
fore  dividing  wash  the  clumps  with  a 
stream  of  water  from  the  hose;  then  re¬ 
move  poor  or  broken  roots.  Then,  with 
a  sharp  thin  knife,  separate  the  roots 
with  well-developed  eyes,  being  sure  that 
the  crown  with  a  bit  of  the  old  stem  is 
attached.  If  there  are  any  roots  that  do 
not  show  buds,  leave  them  to  grow  later, 
though  there  may  be  some  “blind”  tubers 
that  will  not  grow.  If  there  are  long 
shoots  on  any  of  the  roots,  do  not  tear 
them  off,  as  this  is  likely  to  injure  the 
whole  crown,  but  cut  them  back  to  near 
the  crown,  when  they  will  continue  to 
grow. 


DON’T  BE  MISLED 

by  a  Fraction-of-a-cent 
Lower  Price . . . 


THINK  OF 

More  Fancy 
Fruit  at  Pre - 
mium  Prices., 

NEXT  FALL 


Arsenate  of  Lead . . 
Calcium  Arsenate.. 
Lime  Sulphur. .Dry 
Lime  Sulphur  .  . 
Kleeoup  Oil . .  Sul¬ 
phate  of  Nicotine.. 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
.  .  Casein  Spreader 
. .  Sulforon  . .  Flake 
ZincSulphate..and 
a  Complete  Line  of 
Spray  and  Dust 
Mixtures. 


THERE’S  no  economy  in  "saving  at 
the  spigot  and  wasting  at  the 
bung”.  If  a  fractional  price  cut  on  an 
untried  brand  of  insecticides  should 
tempt  you . . .  think  of  your  apples  in 
storage.  The  sign  boards  on  the  road  to 
profits  read  "Clean,  Sound,  Full-Color 
Fruit”. 

Using  Grasselli  Lead  in  your  calyx  spray 
insures  a  certain  "kill”—  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  heavy  second  and  third  broods  of 
codling  moth. 

Insist  on  GRASSELLI.  Packed  in  vari¬ 
ous  sized  containers  to  suit  your  needs. 
Will  not  deteriorate  in  storage— so 
order  now.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  Gras¬ 
selli  dealer  near  you  —  if  not,  write  us. 

THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO. 

FOUNDED  1839  Incorporated  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Grasselli  Grower’s  Guide  ...  FRE  E 


DUTOX  [Non- Arsenical)  .  .  .  Controls 
beetles,  weevils,  and  leaf-eating  insects. 
Successfully  used  for  control  of  codling 
moth  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  last  year. 


The  Grasselli  Chemical  Co. 

629  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Please  send  me  complimentary  copy  of 
"Grasselli  Grower’s  Guide”. 


Name 


Made  by  a  Firm  v)itk  93  years 
Of  Chemical  Experience 


Town 
R.  D. 


State 


Double  the  dollars 
N'  at  harvest  with 
Ospraymo.  High, 
constant  pressure  guar- 
a\»’  anteed.  Revolving  paddles 
with  brushes  keep  spray  well 
mixed,  prevent  clogging.  Low 
.  C  ^  up-keep.  Sprayer  for  every  need  — 
large  power  orchard  and  potato  spray- 
ers.  Our  50-year  sprayer-experience  at  your 
sendee.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  Dept.  2,  Eitnira,  N.  Y. 


KILL  WEEDS  WITH 
FIRE/ 


I 


Destroy  weeds  that  infest 
your  place  with  Aeroll  Weed 
1  Burner.  The  terrific  heat, 
2000°  F.  kills  all  foul  weeds  while  green 
—Leaves,  stems,  roots,  rootstocks.  Aeroll 
Torches  also  used  for  disinfecting  poultry 
houses,  livestock  Quarters,  utensils  . 
100%  sanitation.  Used  by  over  50  AgrD. 
cultural  Colleges.  Write  f"' 

No.  104-FX.  AER0IL  BURNER,! 
Co.,  Inc.  West  New  York,  N.  J. 
A  176  N.  Wacker  Dr.  Chicago.  I H- 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

APractical.Proven  PowerCultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers. 

Florists,  Nurserymen. Fruit  Growers. 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

10(15  33rd  Av.SE. Minneapolis. Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


Fordson  Tractors 


Sales 
Service 
Parts 

Dealer  Erie  and  Niagara  Counties,  New  York— Write 
for  Catalog  new  and  used  Fordsous  and  Equipment. 

Kenmore  Motor  Co.  Inc.,  2971  Delaware  Ave.,  Kenmore,  N.  Y. 


Binder  Twine 

per  lb.  in  quantities.  Best  quality 
guaranteed.  Farmer  Agents  Wanted, 
tv  rite  for  circular  and  sample. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Box  SS.  Melrose.  0. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  40  ft..  26c  per  ft.  Freight  prepaid. 

A.  L.  FERRIS,  MFR.  Bo  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


Fight-fight-fight!! 

When  prices  are  low,  high  quality  products 
are  in  demand,  and  bring  top  market  prices. 

Do  not  wait  until  blight  makes  its  appearance. 

It  cannot  be  cured.  It  must  be  prevented. 

Apply  home  mixed  Bordeaux  Mixture  early  and 
often.  To  insure  purity,  and  correct  formula  strength, 
use  only 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 
The  Standard  of  Quality — 99%  Pure 

Sold  in  crystal  and  powder  form  by  dealers  everywhere. 

A  booklet  of  valuable  information — Bordeaux 
Mixture  —  Its  Preparation  and  Use” — will  be  mailed 
to  you  free  upon  request.  Write  for  it. 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

40  Wall  St.  230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

New  York  Chicago 

. . !!;■..  m.!..—,  -  -  ■n.^TBIAMr.lX  BRAND 
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Kills  Plant  Insects 


SAFE  COMPLETE  SPRAY 


This  Orchard  and  Crop  insecticide 
Kills  both  Chewing  and  Sucking  Insects 

1 — Kills  Apple  Aphis,  5 — Harmless  to  the  ^ 

eyes,  non-irrita- 
ting  to  the  skin, 
has  pleasant  odor. 

6 —  Spreads  and  wets  thorough¬ 
ly — requires  no  soaps  or 
spreaders. 

7 —  Can  be  used  in  combination 
sprays  with  other 
insecticides  and 
fungicides. 


Rosy  Aphis,  Black 
Aphis,  fruit  and 
leaf-eating  worms. 

2 —  Non-poisonous  to 
human  or  animal 
life. 

3—  Does  not  damage 
tender  foliage,  fruit 
and  flowers. 

4 —  Leaves  no  stain  or 
poisonous  residue. 

For  Aphis  and  other  sucking  insects, 

Cubor  is  more  effective  than  commercial 
Nicotine  Sulphate.  For  leaf-eating 
worms  or  beetles,  Cubor  is  as  effective 
as  arsenical  preparations. 

CH1PMAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

r  1  Please  send  me  booklet  and  prices. 

[  j  Enclosed  is  tl.00  for  one  6  oz.  bottle  Cubor — enough  for  18  gals,  spray. 

Name' 

Address. 


.Town . State., . 


Dealer’s  Name . . Address. 


R.  N.-Y. 


WON  ACE 

Th®  100% 

Two-man 
Planter 


Ae.ittedjFeed  ^,^5 

Automatic-  r  eed 

One,  Two  and  Three  Row 

With  and  Without  Fertilizer  Distributor 
Improved  features  on  Assisted-Feed 
Planters  greatly  reduce  work  of  operator 
and  increase  speed.  Automatic  Planters 
have  adjustable  pickers.  Plant  small,  me¬ 
dium  and  large  seed  with  same  high  degree 
of  acouracy.  Does  not  bruise  or  crush 
seed.  AH  planters  equipped  with  Conver¬ 
tible  Disc  Covering  Gangs.l  Covers  with 
ridge  or  shallow  covering  in  furrow — Con¬ 
trols  Rhizootonia. 

✓  Write  for  New  Bulletin  1 232 

A.  B.  Farquhar,  Limited 
Box  1230  York,  Pa. 


FEET  HURT  YOU? 


Pains  in  ball  of  foot,  arches,  ankles  or  legrs?  Suffer 
from  callouses,  bunions,  cramped  toes,  burning  feet? 
Get  relief,  comfort,  peace  of  mind  with  the 
NEW  BALANCE  ARCH 
This  new  cushion  support  is  SOFT,  LIGHT,  FLEX¬ 
IBLE-NO  METAL  PLATES,  PADS,  or  BINDINGS. 
It  repositions  bones,  lifts  arches,  builds  muscles. 
Eliminates  causes  of  troubles,  restores  foot  health  in 
30  to  60  days.  Endorsed  by  doctors— thousands  of 
users. 

Send  for  Free  '‘Pedoprints’*  for  testing  feet  in  own 
l?||  ¥?  W?  home— also  booklet.  See  causes  of  troubles  and  bow 
17  Jl\  ML  ML  to  banish  them. 

Hew  Balance  Arch  Co.  371  Cameron  Avenue  No.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


A  DOLLAR  or 
BOOK  for  UvL 


EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  Is  the  lima  <o  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  Y KARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Dally  Coops  Supplied  Free 
SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave.,  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  linn's.  Bradstreei's  nr  any  commercial  agency 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

.  . . TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ’‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page ,  :  :  : 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.EstabJished  1883. 


WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 


KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 


Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1S85 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2391  1  atli  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Request — Established  1885 


HAY  and  STRAW 

II.  S  ROTATING  (SOI  West  3Srd  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 
40  Years  Commission  Merchant — Write 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


EDMOND’S  TRAPNEST  SHEETS 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Printed  on  good  quality  paper;  24  monthly 
sheets,  keeping  the  records  of  108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $  1 .  00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  West  30thISt.,  New  York  City 

'  "■  -  - 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
May  7,  1932.  In  most  cases  the  top  price  is 
given. 

MILK 

April:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A.  $1.16;  Class  2B,  $1.36;  Class  3,  $1.10. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.69;  Class  2, 
$1.35;  Class  3,  $1.15. 

BUTTER 

dreamery,  fresh,  fancy,  21 ’4c;  extra.  02  score, 
20%c;  firsts.  87  to  91  score,  19  to  20c;  ladles, 
16  to  18c:  packing  stock,  12  to  16c;  sweet  fancy, 
23%c;  extras,  22c;  firsts,  19 %  to  2114c;  reno¬ 
vated,  18%c;  centralized,  19%e. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  includ¬ 
ing  premium,  22c;  hennery,  best  open  market 
offerings,  17  to  20c;  standard,  15  to  16c;  near¬ 
by,  under  grades,  14  to  15c;  browns,  special 
pack,  17  to  19c;  standards,  15%  to  16c;  mixed 
colors,  special  pack,  16  to  17%c;  standards.  45 
lbs.,  15c:  rehandled  receipts,  45  lbs.,  13%  to 
14c;  mediums.  12  to  13c;  Pacific  Coast  fresh 
specials,  24%c;  standards,  21  to  22%c. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds.  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  Jb.,  22c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
23c;  small  breeds,  best,  20c;  roosters,  8c;  ducks, 
15c;  geese,  13c;  rabbits,  lb.,  15c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Broilers,  fancy,  30c;  chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  27e; 
fair  to  good.  18  to  20c;  capons,  best,  35c;  roost¬ 
ers,  13c:  fowls.  21c;  ducks,  16c:  turkeys,  No.  1, 
28e;  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  35c;  graded,  35c; 
ducks,  doz.,  $3;  culls,  $2. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $6.25;  bulls,  $4;  cows,  $3; 
calves,  best,  $7.50;  common  to  good,  $4.50  to  $7; 
sheep,  $3;  lambs,  $9.65;  hogs,  $4.50. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  9c;  good  to  choice,  G  to 
8c;  lambs,  hothouse,  head,  $5. 

POTATOES 

State,  150  lbs.,  $1.60;  Maine,  180  lbs.,  $2.15; 
Idaho,  100  lbs.,  $1.Q0;  new,  bbl..  $9;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  Md.,  bu.,  $1;  Jersey,  $1.60. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.,  $3.25;  beets,  bu.,  $1.50;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  (it.,  15c;  cabbage,  new,  bu..  $2; 
carrots,  bu.  bskt.,  $2.75:  cauliflower,  bu..  $2.75; 
cucumbers.  Fla.,  bu.,  $7;  eggplants,  bu.,  $2; 
horseradish,  bbl.,  $10;  kale,  bbl.,  $1;  lettuce, 
bu.,  $3;  onions,  new,  50  lbs..  $3;  parsley,  bu., 
$1.50;  peas,  bu..  $2.75;  peppers,  bu..  $4.50; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.25;  string  beans,  bu.,  $6:  toma¬ 
toes,  Fla.,  crate,  $4.15;  watercress,  100  bchs.,  $3. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 


Mushrooms.  3-lb.  bskt.,  15  to  90c;  cucumbers, 
Fla.,  doz.,  $1.50;  Illinois,  box  of  2  doz.,  $3; 
Mass.,  box  of  2  doz.,  $2.50;  tomatoes,  Pa.,  15- 
lb.  bskt.,  $4. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  R.  I.  Greening,  bskt..  $1.75:  Spy,  $3 
McIntosh,  $3.75;  Baldwin,  $1.75;  Stayman,  $2 
pears,  En.,  bu.,  $1.50;  strawberries,  Sn.,  qt. 
33c 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $16;  No.  3.  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $17;  straw  rye,  $20;  oat  and 
wheat,  $11. 

FEEDS 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran,  $23.85;  standard  middlings,  $23.85:  Red- 
dog.  $24.85;  hominy  feed,  $19.60;  cottonseed 
meal,  $21.75. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  7114c;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
4714c;  oats,  No.  2,  white,  33%c;  rye,  56%c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter — Solid-packed  creamery,  in  tubs,  fancy, 
ligher  scoring  than  extras,  22%  to  2514c;  92 
core,  2114c;  91  score,  20%c;  90  score,  20c;  89 
core,  19%c;  88  score,  1914c;  87  score,  1914c; 
16  score,  19c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  extra  firsts.  1614c;  fresh  firsts 
n  new  cases,  15c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand 
ases,  1314c;  average  current  receipts,  in  sec- 
nd-hand  cases,  1214c;  fresh  seconds,  11%  to 
2c;  carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs, 
n  cases,  19  to  21c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
0  to  21c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  18  to  19c;  AVhite 
jeghorns,  fancy,  16  to  18c;  ordinary,  10  to  loe; 
Toilers,  fancy,  Plymouth  Rocks,  large-size,  full- 
eathered,  25  to  27c;  small-sized,  21  to  23c; 
arebacks  and  poor  quality  lower:  broilers,  fancy 
teds,  large-sized,  full-feathered,  23  to  24e; 
mall-sized,  20  to  22c;  broilers,  White  Leghorns, 
ancy,  full-featliered.  weighing  2  lbs.  and  over. 
2c;  weighing  1%  lbs.,  19c;  1%  lbs.,  17c;  1% 
bs.,  15c;  1  lb.,  13c;  barebacks  and  poor  quality, 
ower;  old  roosters,  mixed  colors.  10c;  AVhite 
veghorns.  Sc;  ducks,  large  AVhite  Pekin,  young, 
5  to  17c;  ducks,  mixed  colors,  old,  11  to  13c; 
luscovy  ducks,  15  to  17c;  turkeys,  fancy  hens, 
3  to  25c;  toms,  15  to  18c:  guineas,  fancy, 
oung,  2  lbs.  each  or  over.  $1.20  per  pair;  under 
:  lbs.,  fancy,  young,  90c;  staggy,  75c;  old 
;uineas,  65  to  70c;  pigeons,  per  pair,  young,  20 
o  25c;  old,  28  to  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in  boxes, 
veigliing  over  6  lbs.,  18c;  weighing  6  lbs.,  19  to 
:0c;  5  to  5%  lbs.,  21c;  4  to  4%  lbs..  22c;  3  to 
%  lbs.,  21c;  2%  lbs.,  19c;  under  2%  lbs.,  17 
o  18c;  old  roosters,  dry-picked,  AVestern,  weigh- 
ng  5  lbs.  or  over.  13c;  under  5  lbs..  11  to  12c; 
lucks,  Long  Island,  17c;  chickens,  frozen.  4  ibs. 
r  over,  25  to  27c;  under  4  lbs.,  21  to  24e; 
’acific  Coast  broilers,  fancy,  frozen,  22  to  24c. 

Apples. — AArash.,  Staymans,  extra  fancy,  me- 
lium  to  large  size,  $1.40  to  $1.75;  bu.  bprs., 
’a.,  Yorks,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in,  up,  $1.10;  U.  S. 
Jo.  1,  2% -in.  up.  $1;  bu.  bskts..  Ohio,  Romes, 
J.  S.  Commercial,  2%-in.  up.  $1;  Md.,  Starks, 
J.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  up,  $1.25;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
ip  $1.10;  York.  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up,  $1.10; 
J.  J.,  Paragons,  plain,  2%-in.  up.  ordinary  to 
air  quality,  $1  to  $1.05;  N.  Y..  Romes,  U.  S. 
Jo  1,  2%-in.  up,  $1.40;  Baldwins.  U.  S.  Utility 
nd  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  75c;  Russets,  U.  S. 
Jo.  1,  2%-in.  up,  90c;  Va..  Winesaps,  U.  S.  No. 

,  2%-in.'  up,  $1.65;  U.  S.  Utility,  2%-in.  up, 
il.25;  bbls.,  Ara.,  Ben  Davis,  and  Ganos,  U.  S. 
Jo  1  2%-in.  up,  $3.50.  Street  sales:  Pa..  N. 

r.,  Del.  and  Md.,  bus.,  U.  S.  No.  1.  medium  to 
arge,  Staymans,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  few  fine  quality 
ligher;  Yorks,  $1  to  $1.25;  few  higher;  AVine- 
laps  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Paragons,  $1  to  $1.50; 
Jelieioiis,  $1.25  to  $1.75:  Romes,  $1  to  $1.40. 

Potatoes. — Me.  Terminal  sales:  100-lb.  sack, 
Jreen  Mountains,  U.  S.  No.  1.  mostly  $1.10;  few 
ine  quality,  high  as  $1.25;  100-11).  sack  Spanki¬ 
ng  Rose,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1;  mixed  Cobblers  and 
Ireen  Mountains.  U.  S.  No.  1  size,  ordinary  to 
ioor  quality,  75c.  Dock  sales:  100-lb.  sacks 
Jreen'  Mountains,  U.  S.  No.  1.  mostly  $1  to 

;l.0o;  few  higher;  some  poor  condition,  low  as 
foe;  Spaulding  Rose,  U.  S.  No.  1,  90c  to  $1; 

>oor  condition,  lower;  N.  Y..  100-lb.  sack,  round 

whites,  U.  S.  No.  1  size,  fair  to  good  quality, 
35c;  some  poor,  lower:  Idaho.  100-lb.  sack  Rus- 
set  Burbanks,  U.  S.  No.  1.  bakers-m  $1.7o  to 
SI. 85:  50-lb.  sack  Russet  Burbanks,  U.  S.  No. 
L  bakers-in,  $1;  15-lb.  sack  Russet  Burbanks, 
j’akers-in,  31c;  10-lb.  sack  Kusset  Burbanks, 

inkers  21c  New:  Fla.,  double-head  bbls., 

Spaulding  Rose,  U,  S.  No.  1.  $7.85  to  $8.25;  U. 


S.  No.  2,  $3.85  to  $4;  best,  mostly  $4:  100-lb. 
sack.  Spaulding  Rose,  U.  S.  No.  2,  $1.85  to 
$1.90;  few  higher;  Texas,  50-lb.  sack,  Bliss 
Triumphs,  U.  S.  No.  1,  1%-in.  minimum.  $1.75. 
Street  sales:  N.  J..  %-bu.  bskts.,  redskins.  No. 
1,  35  to  45c;  Pa.,  100-lb.  sack,  various  varieties 
U.  S.  No.  1,  90c  to  $1.10;  few  exceptional  lots 
higher;  poorly  graded,  78  to  85c. 

Cabbage. — New,  market  firm  for  good  stock; 
S.  C.,  %-bbl.  hprs.,  pointed  type,  best,  $2  to 
$2.25;  poorer,  low  as  $1.50;  %-bbl.  erts..  ordi¬ 
nary  quality,  small-size,  $1.50;  Tex.,  AVestern 
lettuce  erts.,  flat  type,  $4  to  $4.50;  best,  $4.25 
to  $4.50;  some  poor  condition,  low  as  $2;  N.  C., 
%-bbl.  hprs..  pointed  type,  poor  quality,  small, 
$1.50;  A’a..  Norfolk  section,  %-bbl.  liprs.,  local 
carlot  receipts,  pointed  type,  ordinary  quality, 
small,  $1.65.  Old.  market  steady;  Holland, 
bskts.,  approximately  100  lbs.,  $4. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

(Supplied  by  AV.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  has  been  moder¬ 
ately  active  on  most  produce.  Apples  continued 
to  move  slowly.  Asparagus,  cabbage,  carrots, 
dandelions,  lettuce,  onions,  potatoes,  radishes 
and  spinach  were  in  good  demand.  Cucumbers 
and  tomatoes  were  slightly  weaker  with  supplies 
increasing. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  inactive.  Native  various  varieties  ordinary 
25  to  75c.  Baldwins  best  mostly  $1  to  $1.60. 
Extra  fancy  $1.75  to  $2.  McIntosh  mostly  $1.50 
to  $2.25.  Extra  fancy  mostly  $2.50  to  $2.60  std. 
bu.  box.  Me.  various  varieties  ord.  $1.50  to  $3 
bbl.  N.  Y.  Baldwins  U.  S.  Utility  90c  to  $1.10. 
U.  S.  No.  1  $1.15  to  $1.25  bu.  bskt. 

Asparagus.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Calif,  erts.  large  mostly  $2.25  to  $2.50,  few  $2; 
medium  $1.75  to  $2.25;  small  $1.50  to  $2  doz. 
bchs. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  fair. 
Native  cut  off  $1  to  $1.35.  few  $1.50  std.  bu. 
box.  Tex.  bchd.  best  $1.10  to  $1.25,  poorer  $1 
%  crt.  Native  beet  greens  $1  to  $1.25  std. 
bu.  box. 

Cabbage.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Tex.  erts.  $4  to  $4.25.  Ga.  1%-bu.  liprs.  $2  to 
$2.25.  Ala.  bbl.  erts.  mostly  $4.25  to  $4.50. 
S.  C.  $1.85  to  $2.25  1%-bu.  hprs. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  best  $3  to  $3.50,  poorer  low  as  $2.50 
std.  bu.  box.  Calif,  bchd.  best  $2.50  to  $4. 
smaller  low  as  $2.50  crt.  Tex.  bchd.  best  $1.75 
to  $2  %  crt. 

Cauliflower.. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Calif,  pony  erts.  best  mostly  $2.25  to  $2.’50, 
poorer  lower. 

Celery.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native.  Fla.  erts.  ord.  $2.25  to  $3.25,  poorer 
lower. 

Cranberries — Supply  light,  demand  good.  Mass. 
%-bbl.  erts.  Howes  best  $4  to  $4.50,  few  $5, 
poorer  low  as  $2.50. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Hothouse  native  60  to  72  cukes  ordinary  $3  to 
$5,  best  mostly  $5.50  to  $6.50  std.  bu.  box.  $2 
to  $2.35  carton  of  24.  Ohio  and  Ind.  hothouse 
$2  to  $2.25  carton  of  24. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  20c;  white  extras  19c.  Fresh 
eastern  16  to  16%c  doz. 

AVool.  —  Market  very  quiet,  demand  light, 
prices  generally  unchanged. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  20  to  21c; 
clothing  16  to  17c;  %  blood,  combing  20  to  21c; 
clothing  17c;  %  blood,  combing  20  to  21e, 

clothing  18c:  %  blood,  combing  18  to  19c,  cloth¬ 
ing  17  to  18c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  50  to  52c, 
clothing  41  to  44c;  %  blood,  combing  44  to  46e, 

clothing  38  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing  37  to  38c, 

clothing  33  to  35c;  %  blood,  combing  31  to  33c, 

clothing  29  to  31c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  49  to  ole, 
clothing  42  to  45c;  %  blood,  combing  47  to  50c, 

clothing  42  to  44c;  %  blood,  combing  42  to  43c, 

clothing  38  to  40e;  %  blood,  combing  36  to  37c, 

clothing  32  to  35c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  about  steady  with 
last  week,  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $4.50 
to  $5. 

Cattle. — Supply  of  all  killing  classes  fairly 
liberal;  cows  and  bulls  mostly  $1  lower;  vealers 
$1  to  $1.50  lower,  demand  very  slow  for  all 
classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2  to  $3.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1  to  $2. 

Bulls.— -Low  cutter  to  medium  $1.50  to  $3. 

A’ealers. — Medium  and  choice  $3  to  $6.50;  cull 
and  common  $1.50  to  $3. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  fairly  liberal,  market 
weak,  some  sales  $5  to  $10;  lower  on  all  grades; 
demand  very  slow.  Choice,  head,  $105  to  $120: 
good,  $90  to  $105;  medium,  $55  to  $90;  common 
$40  to  $50. 
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STANLEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 

THE  STANDARD  FOR 
OVER  20  YEARS 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Black¬ 
birds,  Larks,  and  all  other  corn¬ 
pulling  birds  and  animal  pests 
such  as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

It  saves  loss  of  seed 
and  labor  of  re¬ 
planting  and  posi¬ 
tively  will  not  clog 
any  planter.  It  pro¬ 
tects  seed  from  rot¬ 
ting  in  the  ground, 
insures  larger  yield 
per  acre,  is  non- 
poisonous  and  will 
not  injure  the  seed 
of  any  kind  of  corn. 

New  Low  Prices 

LARGE  CAN  (1  pint)  <r»i 

Enough  for  2  bushels  of  seed  V*  •  UU 

SMALL  CAN  (y2  pint) 

Enough  for  1  bushel  of  seed  -DU 

If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store 
does  not  have  it  in  stock,  order  di¬ 
rect.  “Money-Back”  guarantee. 

- - 

Manufactured  Only  By 

cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  500H  New  Britain,  Conn. 


rfawiV 


1  dead,  but  what 
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Cultivates 
Mows  Hay 
and  Lawns 


High  Clearance. 
Gearing  Enclosed. 

BELT  JOBS 

Run  belt  machines 
pumps,  saws,  etc. 

EASY  TERMS 

I  ime  plan  makes 
it  easy  to  own. 

FREE 

CATALOG 

Write  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalog. 


A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms. 
Gardners.  Florists,  Fruit, 

Growers,  Suburbanites, 

Nurseries.  Poultry  men.4 

AMPLE  POWER 

Makes  Work  Easy, 
with  field  or  truck 
crop  tools.  Also 
lawn  and  hay 
weed  mowing 
equipment. 
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Walk 
or  Ride 


STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  NewYork.N.Y. 
3262  Como  Are.  2469  ChesfnutSt.  192CedarSt. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Nitrogen  or  Complete 
Fertilizer 

.  A  progress  report  of  some  orchard  fer¬ 
tilization  tests  ■which  have  been  conducted 
in  Southern  New  England  during  the 
period  1928  to  1931  seem  to  shed  some 
light  on  this  question.  These  results 
over  a  four-year  period  show  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  yield  and  size,  accompanied  by 
an  improvement  in  tree  vigor  and  foliage 
can  be  accomplished  through  more  ade¬ 
quate  fertilization.  The  tests,  six  in  num¬ 
ber,  were  conducted  on  typical  New  Eng¬ 
land  orchards,  four  being  in  sod,  one  be¬ 
ing  under  strip  cultivation  and  one  for¬ 
merly  strip  cultivated,  but  changed  to  a 
semi-permanent  legume  sod  in  1930. 
Three  plots  —  nitrogen;  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus,  and  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potash — were  used.  The  nitrogen  over  a 
period  of  four  years,  averaged  6  lbs.  of  a 
16  per  cent  nitrogen  carrier  per  tree; 
phosphorus,  10  lbs.  per  tree  supplied  in 
16  per  cent  superphosphate,  and  the  pot¬ 
ash  in  10  lbs.  per  tree.  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  All  plots  were  limed  to  bring  to  a 
nearly  neutral  condition,  as  experimen¬ 
tal  data  shows  that  fertilizers  work  to 
best  advantage  under  this  soil  condition. 
All  fertilizer  materials  were  applied  in 
the  Spring,  on  the  surface  arid  within 
the  tree  circle. 

The  average  yields  in  bushels  per  acre, 
per  year,  over  the  four-year  period,  are 
as  follows:  27  trees  were  used  as  one 
acre. ) 

„  T  N  NP  NPK 

McIntosh  (five  tests).. 232  261  302 

Baldwins  (one  test)  ...375  395  447% 

The  effect  of  the  treatments  on  size  of 
fruit  was  quite  noticeable.  From  one 
orchard  each  of  McIntosh  and  Baldwin 
graded,  there  was  approximately  25  per 
cent  more  2%  and  3-in.  apples  than  of 
the  21/)  and  2%-in.  sizes  on  the  complete¬ 
ly  fertilized  plot  over  that  of  nitrogen 
alone  or  in  combination  with  phosphorus. 
The  gradings  in  percentages  show  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  (A  and  B  grades  combined.) 

Nitrogen  Plot 

Sizes  Baldwin  McIntosh 

2%  inch  .  34.22%  9.10% 

2%  inch  .  37.30  31.80' 

2%  inch  .  20.78  50.00 

3  inch  .  1.30  9.10 

Culls  .  6.40  _ 


Nitrogen,  Phosphorus 


2% 


Sizes 
inch 
2%  inch 
2%  inch 
3  inch  .  . 
Culls  .  .  . 


Plot 

McIntosh 

9.55% 

38.10 

47.60 

4.75 

ash  Plot 
McIntosh 
2.20% 
25.50 
46.80 
25.50 


Baldwin 
.  24.90% 

.  42.50 

.  24.40 

2.10 
6.10 

Nitrogen,  Phosphorus,  Pot 

Sizes  Baldwin 

2%  inch  .  11.70% 

2%  inch  .  31.10 

2 %  inch  .  38.00 

3  inch  .  10.20 

Culls  .  9.00 

In  the  foregoing  gradings  the  Baldwins 
are  for  the  two-crop  years  1929  and  1931. 
and  the  McIntosh  on  the  1930  crop. 
Not  only  were  the  yields  and  size  in¬ 
creased,  but  the  growers  on  whose  farms 
the  tests  were  located,  reported  more  tree 
vigor  and  better  color  of  foliage  during 
the  growing  season.  In  only  one  of  the 
six  tests  did  the  NP  plot  show  any  in¬ 
crease  in  yield  over  the  NPK  plot.  This, 
however,  was  on  a  good  sod  and  was 
for  only  a  two-year  average,  which  is  not 
felt  indicative  on  as  slow  a  mineral  re¬ 
sponse  crop  as  apple  trees. 

The  necessity  of  more  organic  matter 
in  orchard  soil  is  becoming  very  appar¬ 
ent  where  decreased  yields  and  erosion 
are  taking  place.  For  those  orchards  that 
necessarily  have  to  be  kept  in  sod.  it  is 
becoming  very  necessary  to  apply  all 
three  materials — nitrogen,  phosphorus 
and  potash — to  produce  a  mulch  crop 
that  can  be  cut  twice  a  season  and  left 
in  the  orchard.  For  those  who  follow  .cul¬ 
tivation  methods,  the  incorporation  of 
heavy  crops  of  either  legumes  or  non- 
legume^  annually  is  a  practice  that  is 
meeting  the  soil  organic  requirements.  In 
order  to  grow  these  crops  successfully, 
applications  of  complete  fertilizers,  high 
in  phosphorus  and  potash,  are  very  es¬ 
sential.  These  facts  are  supplemented  in 
a  recent  discussion  on  “The  Importance 
of  Organic  Matter  in  Orchard  Soils,”  by 
Dr.  E.  C.  Auchter,  principal  horticul¬ 
turist  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Dr.  Auchter  recommends  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  large  amounts  of  organic 
matter  through  either  heavy  sod  mulches, 
or  the  growing  of  heavy  producing  leg¬ 
umes  or  non-legumes  in  the  orchard.  Had 
the  tests  reported  in  this  article  been 
conducted  on  legume  sods,  it  is  expected 
that  the  increases  for  the  NPK  plot 
would  have  been  even  greater. 

Rhode  Island.  sumner  d.  hollis. 


Cherry  Fruit  Fly 

Can  you  tell  me  what  causes  a  black 
spot  to  come  on  green  cherries  and  later 
on  they  rot  before  getting  ripe? 

New  Jersey.  w.  s.  M. 

This  describes  the  work  of  the  cherry 
fruit  fly  which  lays  its  egg  on  the  fruit. 
This  creature  is  a  little  smaller  than  the 
common  house-fly,  which  it  somewhat  re¬ 
sembles.  The  remedy  is  spraying  with 
one  gallon  concentrated  lime-sulpliur  and 
1  %  lbs.  lead  arsenate  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  The  first  application  should  be 
just  after  blossom  buds  open  ;  next,  when 
the  shucks  fall  from  the  young  cherries, 
and  10  days  later.  'Whenever  possible 
the  dropped  cherries  containing  the  larvae 
should  be  swept  up  and  burned,  which 
will  greatly  lessen  the  number  of  adults. 


HEAVY-COATED  Galvanized 


THE  LONGER  L9FE  STEEL  SHEETS 

Specially  Manufactured  for  Roofing  and  Siding 

Fireproof  —  Durable  —  Economical 


TO  MEET  the  demand  for  more  lasting- 
roofing  and  siding,  this  Company  is  now 
manufacturing  Heavy- Coatbd  Galvanized 
Sheets,  Corrugated  and  V-Crimped,  with 
TWO  OUNCES  of  zinc  coating  per  square  foot, 
two-thirds  more  than  regular  grades.  This 
means  longer  life  for  little  extra  cost. 
Double  assurance  of  long  service  and  pro¬ 
tection  is  offered  by  the  “Seal  of  Quality” 
mark  of  the  American  Zinc  Institute,  and  by 
our  well  known  Apollo  Best  Bloom  brand. 
Supplied  in  2  8  Gauge  and  heavier.  Made 
also  with  a  Keystone  Copper  Steel  base 


This  Company  also  manufactures  high  grade 
Steel  Sheets  and  Tin  Plates  for  all  known  uses: 


BEST  BLOOM  GALVANIZED  SHEETS, 
Also  Apoli.o-Keystone  Galvanized 

Made  from  Keystone  Rust  Resisting  Copper  Steel —  supplied 
flat,  and  in  Corrugated  and  Formed  Roofing  and  Siding  Prod¬ 
ucts.  Keystone  quality  is  the  most  durable  sheet  metal 
for  building  purposes,  machinery  parts,  implements,  tanks, 
bins,  culverts,  flumes,  and  all  uses  where  long  life  and  resist¬ 
ance  to  rust  are  important.  American  products  are  sold 
by  leading  meta!  merchants,  or  they  can  procure  them  for  you. 
Write  for  free  copy  of  our  “Better  Buildings”  booklet:  It  will  interest  you. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Subsidiary  of  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  Corporation 
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GET  TAXES  REDUCED 

Then y  Use  the  Savings  on  Your 

AUTOMOBILE 

INSURANCE 

When  they  pay  their  taxes,  many 
thousands  of  New  York  State  far¬ 
mers  apply  on  them  the 

$4.95  to  $20.10 
SAVED 


by  buying  their  Public  Liability  and 
Property  Damage  Insurance  in  the 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Owen  B.  Aug  spur ger,  President 

Security  Home  Office  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

You  too,  can  save  in  the  same  way.  Ask  our  near¬ 
est  agent  how  much.  If  you  do  not  know  our  agent, 
write  us  at  Buffalo  for  his  name  and  address. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
sucii  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  xve  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Enclosed  find  clipping  from  a  fish  and  game  paper. 
This  law  is  evidently  to  be  passed  without  consulting 
the  farmers  or  without  their  knowledge  if  possible. 

New  York.  L.  w.  B. 

HE  clipping  says  in  effect  that  organizations  in 
New  York  State  are  working  to  get  a  law  which 
will  forbid  a  farmer  to  hunt  or  fish  on  his  own  land 
if  he  posts  it.  The  excuse  is  that  the  State  goes  to 
great  expense  to  stock  the  land  and  waters  of  the 
State  with  game  and  fish,  and  these  should  be  ac¬ 
cessible  to  hunters  and  fishermen  who  pay  a  license 
to  the  State.  Our  correspondent  aptly  says : 

I  never  asked  the  State  to  stock  my  farm  with  game. 
Suppose  they  took  a  notion  to  plant  apple  trees  on  my 
land,  and  then  invite  outsiders  to  come  and  help  them¬ 
selves  by  paying  the  State  a  little  fee. 

This  is  an  outrageous  proposition,  and  as  L.  W.  B. 
suggests,  is  an  attempt  to  lay  open  to  the  common 
the  land  one  owns  and  on  which  he  pays  taxes.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  watch  out  for  any  bill  of  this 
sort  in  the  next  Legislature. 

* 

OY  beans  are  largely  grown  in  Ohio,  and  H.  L. 
Borst,  specialist  in  farm  crops  at  the  Ohio 
State  University,  says  more  than  usual  will  be 
grown  this  year.  The  Soy  bean  will  grow  on  most 
Ohio  soils.  It  responds  well  to  fertile  soils ;  it  also 
will  make  good  on  poor  land,  even  where  acid.  In 
preparing  the  seed  bed  for  Soy  beans  the  soil  is  best 
worked  down  until  it  is  fairly  firm  underneath  with 
a  two  or  three-inch  layer  of  loose  but  not  dusty  soil 
on  the  surface,  also  free  as  possible  from  weeds.  Soy 
beans  grow  slowly  at  first,  so  it  is  difficult  for  the 
young  plant  to  compete  with  weeds.  On  especially 
weedy  ground  it  may  be  necessary  to  delay  plowing 
until  two  crops  of  weeds  have  been  killed  by  disking. 
Soy  beans,  which  should  be  inoculated,  may  be 
planted  when  conditions  are  right  for  planting  corn. 
The  rate  of  planting  Soy  beans  depends  on  the  va¬ 
riety,  the  use  of  the  crop,  whether  for  seed  or  hay, 
and  with  the  method  of  sowing.  The  general  prac¬ 
tice  in  Ohio  is  to  sow  the  beans  solid  with  a  grain 
drill.  Sown  in  this  way  for  hay  production,  two 
bushels  of  a  large-seeded  variety  like  Manchu  will 
be  the  best  rate  per  acre  for  the  highest  yields. 
Less  than  this  may  be  sown,  but  the  best  yields  of 
hay  will  not  be  obtained.  Smaller-seeded  varieties 
such  as  Wilson,  Peking  and  Virginia  should  be 
sown  at  from  five  to  six  pecks  per  acre,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  seed.  Soy  beans  may  be  sown  in 
rows  and  cultivated  with  an  ordinary  corn  cultiva¬ 
tor.  In  this  manner  the  rate  of  seeding  is  one-half 
that  for  the  solid  seeding. 

* 

NTEREST  in  stored  vegetables  centers  chiefly  in 
potato  holdings,  which  are  still  liberal  in  Maine 
and  in  a  few  of  the  Western  States.  The  price  has 
been  holding  quite  well  lately,  showing  improvement 
of  about  10  cents  per  100  lbs.,  compared  with  the 
lowest  figures  reached  early  in  the  Spring.  Holders 
in  Northern  New  England  and  Western  New  York 
are  expecting  remaining  supplies  to  find  a  fairly 
good  market,  owing  to  the  prospect  of  continued 
light  shipments  from  the  South  during  the  next  few 
weeks.  Maine  potatoes  will  need  to  be  kept  moving 
to  market  actively  to  clear  them  all  out  by  the  first 
part  of  June.  If  weather  is  fairly  cool,  old  potatoes 
may  find  a  demand  until  that  time,  if  new  potatoes 
continue  to  sell  as  high  as  they  do  now.  The  March 
freeze  was  no  real  injury  to  producers  from  a  money 
point  of  view.  Southern  growers  obtained  profitable 
prices  for  such  a  crop  as  they  had  left,  and  northern 
growers  were  able  to  find  a  market  for  much  stock 
that  seemed  likely  to  go  to  waste  or  be  fed  out  on 
the  farms.  Prices  of  old  potatoes  are  rather  low  at 
the  best,  and  as  low  in  Northern  Maine  as  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  except  possibly  a  few  sections 


in  the  Far  West.  Recent  changes  in  freight  rates 
have  been  somewhat  to  the  advantage  of  western 
growers  in  reducing  the  cost  of  shipment  to  eastern 
markets,  thereby  increasing  the  competition  with 
Maine  and  other  eastern  stock. 

* 

THE  danger  in  permitting  dogs  to  run  at  large  is 
well  shown  by  a  recent  incident  on  a  West  Shore 
ferryboat,  running  from  New  Jersey  to  New  York. 
The  dog  ran  on  to  the  boat  on  the  New  Jersey  side 
and  bit  three  men  in  the  cabin  before  the  people 
could  get  out.  Then  the  dog  was  shot  and  taken 
to  the  health  authorities  for  examination.  Not  every 
dog  that  acts  like  this  is  rabid,  but  no  one  knows, 
and  a  dog  bite  is  a  mean  wound,  even  though  the 
dog  is  merely  “excited.”  A  dog  having  the  run  of  a 
farm  is  fairly  safe,  but  elsewhere  should  be  on  a 
leash  or  yarded.  No  other  plan  is  safe. 

* 

HE  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station,  which  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  corn-borer  control  work  for  four  years, 
recommends  late  planting  wherever  this  can  be 
done,  June-planted  sweet  corn  showing  much  less 
damage  than  that  planted  in  May.  Another  point 
emphasized  is  community  work  in  clearing  up  all 
trash,  stubble  and  other  harboring  places.  Where 
everyone  in  a  locality  does  this,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  borer  population  is  greatly  lessened,  but 
with  here  and  there  a  neglected  spot,  plenty  are  left 
‘to  reinfest  the  whole  region.  The  same  holds  true 
with  potato  beetles  and  Mexican  bean  beetles.  The 
bean  beetle  is  a  hard  citizen,  exceedingly  abundant, 
but  keeping  after  the  late  ones  is  a  great  help.  The 
late  potato  beetles  are  fewer  and  more  easily  han¬ 
dled,  so  that  persistence  in  a  locality  can  practically 
wipe  them  out. 

* 

THE  market  season  for  truck  crops  crosses  the 
line  from  North  to  South  about  this  time  of  year 
with  the  beginning  of  early  shipments  of  kale, 
spinach  and  the  like.  The  spinach  crop,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  important  of  its  class,  shows  an  esti¬ 
mated  production  decrease  of  about  one-third  in  four 
second  early  States,  which  are  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania  and  Arkansas.  The  receipts  from  early 
cuttings  show  that  considerable  trimming  and  sort¬ 
ing  had  to  be  done,  owing  to  the  injuries  received 
by  the  cold  weather  of  early  Spring.  The  shortage 
of  old  onions  and  cabbage,  the  moderate  receipts  of 
these  vegetables  from  the  South,  and  the  lateness  of 
the  northern  asparagus  crop  all  helped  the  sale  of 
early  greens.  Many  people  think  asparagus  is  the 
best  of  the  greens.  Its  popularity  is  nothing  new. 
The  wild  plants  were  gathered  and  eaten  by  the 
ancients  more  than  2,000  years  ago.  Later,  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  the  cultivated  plants 
were  a  market  feature  and  roots  were  sold  for  plant¬ 
ing.  Even  the  price  of  the  greens  was  under  official 
regulation  then.  So  far  this  season,  the  greater  part 
of  the  supply  has  come  from  the  Pacific  Coast  where 
tremendous  quantities  are  grown  for  markets  and 
for  the  canners.  In  the  East,  the  market  season  has 
gradually  moved  northward  from  the  Carolinas. 

HERE  were  in  this  country  last  year  25.814,103 
motor  vehicles  registered,  paying  license  fees  of 
$344,337,654.  This  license  money  was  allocated  as 
follows:  State  highways,  $200,733,786;  local  roads, 
$70,043,625 ;  payments  on  road  bonds,  $42.574,464 ; 
collection  and  administration,  $19,688,604 ;  other  pur¬ 
poses,  $11,549,097.  New  York  State  led  all  others 
in  numbers  registered,  with  2,297,349.  California 
came  next,  2,043,2S1 ;  Pennsylvania,  1,741,942 ;  Ohio, 
1,710,625  ;  Illinois,  1,612,770  ;  Texas,  1.297,301 ;  Michi¬ 
gan,  1,230,9S0.  All  other  States  ran  belpw  1,000,000, 
the  smallest  being  Nevada,  32,168.  Increases  in  total 
registration  were  reported  from  California,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Maine,  Maryland,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Oregon, 
Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  Wyoming  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  other  States  show  decreases. 

* 

ORN-PLANTING  time  is  at  hand.  A  neighbor 
used  to  call  corn  the  “most  friendly  crop  on  the 
farm.”  It  is  true  that  we  get  better  acquainted  with 
the  cornfield  than  any  other.  We  are  always  look¬ 
ing  at  it,  from  the  time  the  rows  show  green  to  har¬ 
vest,  when  the  ears  hang  over  so  that  one  has  to 
push  them  one  side  to  walk  through.  The  volume 
of  growth  from  the  tiny  shoots  of  late  May  to  the 
more  than  head-high  stalks,  leafage  and  ears  of  mid- 
September,  is  truly  wonderful — past  belief  if  we  had 
not  seen  it  so  many  times.  It  is  hence  a  very  busy 
plant  under  ground  where  the  roots  are  at  work, 
and  its  mellowing  effect  on  a  field  of  tough  sod  is 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  its  top  growth.  In 
raising  corn  for  dry  grain  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 


variety  suited  to  the  climate,  so  that  it  will  mature 
before  frost.  A  lot  of  soft  corn  is  a  nuisance — only 
temporary  hog  and  hen  feed.  A  crib  filled  with  hard 
glazed  ears  is  good  to  look  at  all  Winter. 

* 

IIE 'Vermont  Chick  and  Egg  Show,  held  at  South 
Royalton,  April  20-21,  was  a  success  beyond  ex¬ 
pectations.  It  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Windsor  County  Poultry  Improvement  Association, 
the  Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  A.  W.  Lohman  in  charge 
of  the  exhibit.  There  were  seven  commercial  booths, 
representing  feed  concerns  and  poultry  equipment. 
The  chicks  and  eggs  sold  rapidly  during  the  auction 
held  on  the  second  day.  The  total  number  of  chick 
entries  was  31,  with  17-egg  entries  in  the  adult  class 
and  10  in  the  4-H  club  class.  The  grand  sweep- 
stakes’  ribbon  and  cup  for  the  best  entry  of  25 
chicks,  regardless  of  breed  and  variety,  went  to  A. 
M.  Hodgdon  and  Son,  of  Cabot,  entering  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns  and  taking  a  point  score  of 
99.  The  grand  sweepstakes’  ribbon  for  the  best  en¬ 
try  of  eggs,  regardless  of  color,  went  to  Roland  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  South  Royalton,  with  a  score  of  95^  on 
brown  eggs.  The  grand  sweepstakes’  prize  of  $2  and 
sweepstakes’  ribbon  for  the  best  entry  of  4-H  eggs 
regardless  of  color  went  to  Rollin  Whitney,  Spring- 
field,  brown  eggs  placing  again  with  a  point  total  of 
91.  So  much  interest  was  shown  that  it  is  proposed 
to  make  the  show  an  annual  event. 

* 

What  is  the  name  applied  to  an  unshorn  sheep?  This 
name,  which  has  escaped  my  memory,  is  a  word  of 
three  letters.  e.  p. 

New  York. 

HIS  question  suggests  the  perplexities  of  a  cross¬ 
word  puzzle,  which  utilizes  many  odd  and  un¬ 
usual  terms.  In  this  case,  the  three-letter  word  is 
“hog,”  which  in  Great  Britain  is  used  to  designate  a 
sheep  about  a  year  old  that  has  never  been  shorn. 
We  think  it  is  rarely  used  in  the  United  States,  but 
this  definition  is  given  in  Webster’s  Unabridged  Dic¬ 
tionary.  After  the  first  shearing  it  is  called  a  shear- 
hog.  We  occasionally  read  in  stories  of  Scottish  or 
English  farm  life,  of  flocks  of  ewes  and  hogs  feed¬ 
ing  together,  and  no  doubt  to  the  uninformed  this 
suggests  ewes  feeding  with  rooting  swine — certainly 
a  natural  misconception.  We  think,  however,  most 
livestock  men  are  familiar  with  the  terms  used  in 
England  and  Scotland,  for  this  great  industry  is  in¬ 
ternational  in  its  interests. 

* 

“Agriculture  and  manufacturing  are  the  foundation 
of  our  national  prosperity.” 

HESE  words  are  woven  in  one  corner  of  a  blue 
and  white  figured  bedspread  made  in  the  1830’s, 
when  this  type  of  beautiful  work  was  largely  done, 
and  hand  weaving  was  a  home  industry.  We  do  not 
know  the  history  of  the  sentiment  the  weaver  put  in 
that  old  bedspread,  whether  original  for  that  special 
job,  or  a  current  saying  of  those  times,  but  we  never 
saw  truth  and  sound  sense  expressed  in  more  forci¬ 
ble  words.  Nominally  we  recognize  this  fact  today, 
but  have  permitted  something  else — the  handling  of 
money — to  be  glorified  beyond  all  reason,  until  it 
has  overshadowed,  overawed  and,  to  a  dangerous 
extent,  come  into  control  of  these  basic  industries. 
The  handling  of  money  is  a  useful  and  necessary 
job.  But  money  as  a  dominating  force,  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  politics  and  greed,  can  make  a  tangled 
mess  of  national  life.  This  is  something  for  us  all 
to  think  about.  The  Congress  alone  cannot  unravel 
the  tangle,  even  though  it  should  acquire  wisdom 
far  beyond  its  present  content.  “Government  by  the 
people”  in  its  true  sense  is  necessary.  That  is  what 
national  and  State  elections  and  town  meetings  were 
made  for. 


Brevities 

Bees  for  orchard  pollination,  page  446. 

The  last  Canadian  census  showed  3,129,058  horses 
on  the  728,244  farms  in  the  Dominion. 

Coal  production  during  a  recent  week  in  this  coun¬ 
try  was :  Anthracite,  1,322,000  tons ;  bituminous, 
4,950,000. 

Sugar-cane  refuse,  known  as  bagasse,  can  be  used 
as  a  base  for  producing  rayon.  This  takes  the  place 
of  wood  pulp  as  a  source  of  cellulose  for  the  fabric. 

Rome  recently  celebrated  its  birthday — the  city’s  age 
being  2,685  years.  It  was  founded  April  21,  753  B.  C., 
when,  according  to  legend,  Romulus  harnessed  a  bullock 
and  a  heifer  to  a  plow,  and  marked  out  the  space  within 
the  city  walls. 

This  is  a  good  season  to  preserve  eggs  for  home  use 
in  water  glass.  Present  prices  are  not  likely  to  prevail 
next  Winter.  It  is  also  a  good  time  for  mother  to  try 
one  of  those  delectable  cakes  that  call  for  double  her 
usual  quota  of  eggs. 

Records  of  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  state  that  in 
1667  the  Indians  sold  a  tract  of  land  west  of  Kinder- 
book  Creek,  acreage  not  given,  and  received  in  payment, 
“one  blanket,  an  ax,  three  hoes,  two  bars  of  lead,  three 
handsful  of  powder,  one  knife  and  one  kettle.” 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Stabilized  Dollar 

THE  House  Banking  Committee  has  favorably  re¬ 
ported  the  Goldsborough  bill,  directing  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board  to  raise  the  present  deflated 
wholesale  commodity  level  of  prices  to  the  level 
existing  before  the  deflation,  and  thereafter  to  main¬ 
tain  this  commodity  price  level.  If  necessary  for  the 
purpose  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  authorized  to 
issue  new  debentures  and  to  raise  or  lower  the  of¬ 
ficial  price  of  gold.  In  ordinary  times  the  purchase 
of  government  securities  and  reduction  of  redis¬ 
count  rates  by  the  board  would  increase  the 
currency  in  circulation  in  sufficient  volume  to  in¬ 
crease  the  general  price  level.  The  reverse  of  these 
operations,  that  is  the  sale  of  government  securities 
and  increase  of  the  discount  rate,  would  reduce  the 
volume  of  currency  in  circulation  and  cause  a  de¬ 
crease  in  commodity  prices.  This  operation  was  put 
into  effect  in  1920,  particularly  in  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts.  It  had  the  effect  of  reducing  farm  commodi¬ 
ty  prices,  and  farm  values.  It  has  been  pursued  re¬ 
lentlessly  since,  and  finally  reached  industry  and 
business  generally.  Many  economists  and  business 
men  believe  this  farm  deflation  policy  was  the  main 
cause  of  the  depression.  It  certainly  was  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  had  its  share  of  responsibility  for  our 
present  chaotic  economic  condition.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  reverse  the  order  and  by  increasing 
currency  in  circulation,  restore  prices  to  the  average 
level.  The  same  effect  would  be  reached  by  slight 
changes  in  the  official  price  of  gold,  which  is  au¬ 
thorized  in  the  bill.  The  average  index  numbers  of 
wholesale  commodity  prices  as  now  reported  by  the 
government  shows  what  the  general  price  level 
should  be,  and  makes  it  an  easy  matter  to  standard¬ 
ize  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

The  Goldsborough  bill  has  already  had  the  effect 
of  starting  the  Federal  Reserve  System  buying  gov¬ 
ernment  securities.  The  financiers  naturally  want 
to  preserve  the  old  system  which  gives  them  power 
to  regulate  credit  and  currency  to  suit  their  own 
purposes.  The  varying  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  gives  them  a  speculating  opportunity  of  great 
potential  value.  Just  now  a  farmer  paying  a  debt 
or  interest  or  taxes  contracted  in  1926  or  there¬ 
abouts,  pays  back  now  two  dollars  in  commodity 
value  for  every  one  dollar  received  when  the  loan 
was  made.  With  a  stabilized  dollar  as  proposed  by 
this  bill,  he  would  pay  back  only  the  one  dollar  value 
originally  received,  and  the  same  value  in  interest 
and  taxes.  The  financiers  screech  “cheap  dollar.” 
Their  dollar  now  is  a  dear  dollar.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  not  a  cheap  or  a  dear  dollar  but  a  fair 
and  honest  dollar. 


Milk  Order  Revoked 

WILLIAM  J.  WARNER.  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  has 
rescinded  his  order  prohibiting  the  sale  of  New  York 
milk  in  the  Connecticut  markets.  The  original  order 
was  to  take  effect  on  and  after  May  91,  1932.  It 
particularly  affected  New  York  producers  in  coun¬ 
ties  bordering  on  Connecticut.  The  order  was  given 
under  the  police  powers  of  the  State.  Under  the 
Connecticut  regulations  milk  shipped  into  the  Con¬ 
necticut  markets  from  other  States  must  be  subject 
to  the  same  inspection  by  Connecticut  inspectors  as 
is  required  of  the  Connecticut  producers.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Warner  gave  as  his  reasons  for  the  order  that 
his  department  did  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  inspection  in  New  York  and,  as  a  further 
reason,  that  sufficient  milk  was  being  produced  in 
the  State  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  markets.  The  record  shows,  however,  that  more 
Connecticut  milk  is  shipped  into  New  York  State 
than  the  amount  received  from  New  York  producers, 
and  as  New  York  would  probably  refuse  to  accept 
this  under  the  new  ruling  Connecticut  is  actually 
the  gainer  by  the  rescinding  of  Commissioner  War¬ 
ner's  order. 


velopment.  They  are  evidently  to  cost  more  in  up¬ 
keep — evidently  there  is  no  bed  of  roses  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  projects,  a  loss  to  the  government  and 
more  taxes  for  the  public.  With  a  surplus  from  the 
established  farms  it  does  not  seem  like  a  wise  policy 
to  spend  so  much  public  money  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  products  at  a  loss. 


A  New  Organization  Formed 

THE  dairymen  of  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  have 
formed  a  new  organization  known  as  the  Sussex 
County  Co-operative  Milk  Producers’  Association, 
Inc.,  and  already  have  a  membership  of  500  out  of 
a  possible  700  producers  in  the  county.  This  associa¬ 
tion  is  very  active,  and  has  already  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  securing  a  number  of  concessions  from  the 
distributors  which  are  of  real  value  to  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Sussex  County. 

The  following  officers  have  been  elected :  William 
T.  Adams,  president;  L.  C.  Price,  vice-president; 
William  S.  Nought,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
following  directors  have  been  elected :  G.  M.  Glass, 
Charles  Emmans,  W.  T.  Adams,  Warren  Skellinger, 
Harry  Cole,  Harry  Cortright,  Linus  B.  Littell,  L.  C. 
Price,  J.  M.  Black,  W.  S.  Howell,  S.  D.  Inslee,  J.  B. 
DeGroat,  John  C.  Snook,  W.  L.  Strader,  Albert 
Havens. 


Rural  New-Yorker  Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

PLANS  are  completed,  and  literature  and  itinera¬ 
ries  will  be  ready  in  about  10  days  for  our  1932 
Third  Annual  Coast  to  Coast  Tour.  Lake  MacDon¬ 
ald  in  Glacier  Park  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  lakes  in  the  park.  There  will  be  a  thrilling 
45-mile  ride  to  Logan  Pass  and  dinner  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake. 

Mt.  Baker  is  10,827  feet  above  the  sea  and  stands 
as  a  queen  among  great  mountain  attendants.  Mount 
Shuksan  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  peaks  we 
will  see  with  its  tumbling  ice  from  living  glaciers. 
There  is  said  to  be  no  spot  like  it  in  America. 

When  we  reach  Cody,  we  have  a  60-mile  drive  in 
to  Yellowstone  Park  and  this  drive  is  one  of  the 
wonderful  thrills  in  the  trip.  We  travel  along  the 
Shoshone  River,  sometimes  down  at  its  level  and 
again  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  stream,  and  all 
the  time  gazing  at  the  huge  mountains  towering 
above  and  the  canyon  below. 

At  Yellowstone  Park  there  are  more  hot  springs 
large  and  small,  and  geysers  big  and  little,  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  Old  Faithful  flinging  a  150-foot 
column  of  boiling  water  and  live  steam  into  the  air 
every  hour.  There  seems  something  uncanny  about 
it.  You  hear  a  faint  rumbling  and  gurgling ;  it  be¬ 
comes  louder  and  then  there  is  a  spouting  jet  of  hot 
water  that  rises  higher  and  higher  into  the  air.  In 
two  or  three  minutes  it  begins  to  go  down  and  after 
a  few  gurgles  and  chuckles  it  is  all  over  for  another 
60  minutes.  The  whole  operation  takes  four  min¬ 
utes.  Some  of  the  other  geysers  erupt  at  irregular 
intervals  but  you  can  set  your  clock  by  Old  Faithful 
There  are  other  wonders,  and  we  will  tell  you 
about  them  later.  You  will  find  no  other  trip  to 
compare  with  this  and  we  warn  you  to  go  with  us. 
The  cost  is  as  follows : 

1  in  a  lower  berth . 

1  in  an  upper  berth  . 

2  in  a  lower  berth,  each  .  . 

2  in  a  drawing-room,  each 
3  in  a  drawing-room,  each 
4  in  a  drawing-room,  each 
2  in  a  compartment,  each 
3  in  a  compartment,  each 

These  rates  for  a  16-day  trip  cov< 
fare,  berth,  meals,  sightseeing  trips,  tips  and  every 
expense  except  laundry  and  postage  stamps  and  per¬ 
sonal  souvenirs  you  may  elect  to  buy.  It  is  a  low 
rate  for  a  magnificent  trip  with  no  worry  about 
baggage  or  trains.  All  you  have  on  your  mind  is 
to  follow  the  schedule  and  be  on  time  at  meals,  and 
the  food  is  the  best  that  can  be  procured.  Remember 
August  11  is  the  day  and  the  vacation  days  will  be 
something  to  remember. 


ei 


.  $379.65 
.  .355.00 
.  359.65 
.  399.65 
.  379.65 
.  364.65 
.  385.65 
.  359.65 

the  railroad 


Irrigation  Farming 

CCORDING  to  the  report  of  the  Reclamation 
Bureau  40.000  farmers  of  the  24  government 
projects  are  about  $2,000,000  in  arrears  in  payments. 
The  regular  payments  amount  to  $3,000,000  annually. 
There  are  also  a  thousand  other  private  projects  on 
which  claims  are  outstanding  by  the  government  for 
ditching  and  irrigation.  There  arc  about  3,000,000 
acres  under  government  development.  Bills  are  be¬ 
ing  introduced  to  declare  a  moratorium  on  (he  pay¬ 
ments  due  to  government.  The  decrease  in  value  of 
production,  compared  with  1929,  is  estimated  to  be 
$41,518,060.  These  projects  have  cost  the  govern¬ 
ment  many  millions  of  dollars  for  the  original  de¬ 
velopments.  Some  others  are  now  in  process  of  de¬ 


The  Rutland  Milk  Plan 

Watertown. — The  first  indication  in  New  York  State 
that  the  various  county  emergency  relief  committees 
may  swing  their  support  to  the  Rutland  Dairy  Unit 
Plan  occurred  at  Waterloo.  Seneca  County,  Thursday, 
when  representatives  of  the  county’s  relief  group  ap¬ 
proved  the  Rutland  Plan.  They  will  refer  their  de¬ 
cision  to  the  whole  committee  at  a  later  meeting,  ac¬ 
cording  to  W.  Leon  Dickson,  Antwerp,  Rutland  Plan 
extension  worker,  who  met  with  the  Seneca  County 
group. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  this  week.  The  Farmers’  Federation  of 
Tioga  County  has  voted  to  affiliate  under  the  Rutland 
Plan.  The  organization  has  over  1,000  members. 

The  Binghamton  Milk  Producers’  Association, 
Broome  County,  will  organize  the  townships  of  that 
county  under  the  Rutland  Plan.  This  organization  also 
has  over  1.000  members. 

Oneida  and  Cayuga  counties  formed  county  units  dur- 
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ing  the  week  and  the  few  remaining  unorganized  town¬ 
ships  are  to  be  organized  the  next  few  weeks. 

Five  townships  were  organized  in  Chenango  County 
and  the  same  number  have  pledged  their  support  to  the 
plan  in  Delaware  County. 

E.  J.  Yautrin,  organizer,  announced  that  12  town 
meetings  are  scheduled  for  Otsego,  Chenango  and  Dela¬ 
ware  counties  next  week. 

W.  Leon  Dickson  declared  that  in  addition  to  the 
backing  of  the  Seneca  County  Farm  Bureau  agent, 
the  agents  of  Broome  and  Tioga  counties  said  they 
favored  the  Rutland  Plan  of  organization  for  State 
dairy  forces. 

“Indications  in  Southern  New  York  are  that  the 
Rutland  Plan  will  be  almost  unanimously  adopted  by 
milk  producers,”  said  Mr.  Dickson.  “The  sentiment 
for  the  plan  has  been  exceptionally  favorable.” 

Twenty  counties  now  have  either  county  units  or 
township  units  under  the  Rutland  Plan.  They  are: 
Cattaraugus,  Genesee,  Erie,  Delaware,  Chenango,  Tioga, 
Broome,  Cayuga,  Onondaga,  Madison,  Otsego,  Herki¬ 
mer,  Montgomery.  Fulton,  Oneida,  Lewis,  Jefferson, 
St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin.  official. 


Chautauqua  County  Notes 

The  weather  is  quite  changeable,  warm,  sunny  days 
which  start  the  buds  swelling  and  the  grass  growing, 
followed  by  rain,  cold  winds  and  an  occasional  snow. 
In  the  woods  Mayflowers  are  blossoming  and  the  boys 
have  discovered  that  “leeks  are  up.”  Many  flocks  of 
wild  geese  have  been  seen  recently,  making  their  north¬ 
ward  flight,  while  robins  are  arriving  each  day  and 
are  busily  preparing  to  make  new  homes. 

The  maple  sugar  season  in  this  section  was  short, 
probably  due  to  lack  of  snow  and  freezing  weather  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  Farmers  are  selling  the  syrup  at 
around  $1.50  per  gallon  and  sugar  20c  per  lb. 

Most  of  the  grape  vineyards  are  pruned,  brush  re¬ 
moved  and  defective  posts  replaced,  preparatory  to  tying 
the  vines.  This  last  must  be  done  quickly  as  it  takes 
but  a  few  warm  days  to  bring  out  the  tender  buds, 
which  are  easily  damaged  when  handled. 

The  county  treasurer  reports  that  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  taxes  is  still  unpaid.  The  people  of 
the  rural  communities  are  looking  into  the  situation 
and  trying  to  learn  the  exact  causes  of  this  enormous 
tax  rate,  as  they  never  did  before.  Local  Granges  are 
studying  the  question  from  different  angles,  and  one 
point  which  is  brought  out  forcibly  in  these  discus¬ 
sions  is  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  taxpayers  are 
ignorant  of  the  exact  way  in  which  their  tax  dollar  is 
divided. 

The  growing  of  string  beans  which  has  been  carried 
on  quite  extensively  in  this  section  the  past  few  years 
will  be  discontinued  entirely  by  many  farmers  this  sea¬ 
son.  Tomatoes,  both  for  the  green  and  ripe  market 
will  be  grown  as  in  the  past.  The  bumper  grape  crop 
of  1931  brought  discouraging  returns  but  nevertheless 
we  will  continue  their  cultivation,  as  this  is  not  a  crop 
which  can  be  grown  one  year  and  eliminated  the  next. 

Eggs  are  selling  for  16c  per  dozen,  dairy  butter  30c 
per  lb.,  poultry,  live,  18  to  20c  per  lb.  Many  day-old 
chicks  are  making  their  arrival  into  the  neighborhood. 
In  spite  of  the  low  egg  prices  the  past  Winter  many 
chicks  will  still  be  raised.  r  p  c 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  iii 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Freight  Trucks  and  Railroads 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  State  today  is  the  use  of 
public  roads  by  heavy  trucks  carrying  in  some  in¬ 
stances  30  tons.  These  roads  were  not  built  for  such 
purposes.  The  railroads  were  built  for  heavy  service. 
They  can  stand  the  strain.  The  highways  cannot.  We 
have  spent  billions  of  dollars  to  keep  up  with  the  traf¬ 
fic  but  we  have  found  no  material  used  yet  that  can 
stand  the  heavy  weight  of  the  trucks.  Furthermore, 
the  competition  of  these  trucks  over  free  roadways  has 
reduced  the  freight  traffic  of  the  railroads,  and  forced 
an  increase  of  freight  rates  by  the  railroads,  which 
farmers  have  to  pay.  The  railroads  by  their  own  right 
of  way,  construct  the  roadbed,  lay  the  rails,  keep  it  all 
in  repair,  and  pay  a  property  tax.  The  truckmen  fur¬ 
nish  nothing  but  the  trucks,  and  no  tax  but  a  truck 
license.  The  State  constructs  and  maintains  the  high¬ 
ways.  Itwould  be  different  if  we  could  get  along  with¬ 
out  the  railroads,  but  we  cannot,  and  we  must  pay 
enough  extra  for  the  traffic  we  leave  them  to  make  up 
for  what  they  lose  by  truck  competition.  We  lose  first 
in  the  cost  of  building  and  maintenance  of  the  highways, 
and  second,  in  the  losses  we  cause  the  railroads,  which 
must  and  will  charge  enough  on  their  traffic  to  pay 
their  expenses.  We  are  simply  increasing  freight 
charges  on  ourselves.  The  truck  traffic  must  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  reasonable  regulations.  e.  t.  brizzee. 

New  York. 


New  Jersey  Milk  Inspection 

I  see  in  your  issue  of  April  23  that  the  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut  has  a  plan  to  prohibit  milk  being  imported  into 
that  State  from  outside  sources.  I  have  advocated  this 
plan  for  some  time  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
true  New  Jersey  does  not  produce  enough  milk  at  the 
present  time  to  supply  the  demand,  for  the  reason  that 
New  Jersey  is  used  as  a  dumping  ground  for  milk  from 
17  States  and  the  dominion  of  Canada,  so  that  the  milk 
producers,  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  New  Jersey,  do  not 
receive  for  their  milk  the  cost  of  production.  Some  of 
this  milk  being  shipped  into  New  Jersey  is  produced 
under  questionable  sanitary  conditions.  For  25  years 
the  dairymen  of  New  Jersey  have  been  laboring  under 
the  strict  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  boards  of 
health  from  various  cities,  and  been  compelled  too,  at 
much  expense,  to  remodel,  repair  and  construct  barns, 
milk-houses  and  stables.  They  also  have  their  dairies 
tested  for  tuberculosis,  simply  to  satisfy  the  monarehs 
of  the  boai-ds  of  health,  only  to  have  New  Jersey  flood¬ 
ed  with  foreign  milk  which  is  produced  without  any  of 
these  expensive  regulations.  In  a  way  the  near-by  pro¬ 
ducers  have  paid  for  their  market  through  being  forced 
to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  required  by 
various  cities,  and  in  fairness  and  justice  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,  the  producers  of  New  Jersey  should  demand  of 
those  same  officials  who  were  instrumental  in  forcing 
those  rules  and  regulations  and  cost  upon  the  dairymen 
a  protection  for  their  milk  market.  Give  the  dairymen 
of  New  Jersey  a  square  deal,  a  price  for  their  milk 
which  will  cover  the  cost  of  production  plus  a  fair 
profit  (and  I  might  say  a  fair  profit  does  not  mean  a 
profit  of  38  or  44  per  cent  as  some  distributors  make) 
and  the  dairymen  of  New  Jersey  will  produce  every 
quart  of  milk  consumed  in  New  Jersey,  wm.  T.  adams. 

President,  Sussex  County  Co-operative  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


New  York  State  Guernsey 
Interests 

BY  It.  W.  DUCK. 
association  Activities 

The  New  York  State  Guernsey  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  have  founded  and  built 
their  present  successful  organization  on 
the  basic  principle  that  the  success  and 
popularity  of  the  Guernsey  cow  must  al¬ 
ways  depend,  in  the  final  analysis,  on  the 
dairyman  of  relatively  small  means  ob¬ 
taining  his  living  from  his  cows.  Through 
tlie  co-operation  of  their  breeders  and  the 
present  business  manager,  B.  J.  H.  Ki- 
kert,  Syracuse,  N,  Y.,  this  organization 
has  attained  unusual  success.  Not  only 
does  the  State  organization  and  its  coun¬ 
ty  associations  promote  the  breeding  and 
improvement  of  Guernsey  cattle,  but  they 
assist  in  prefecting  organizations  for  the 
sale  of  cattle,  as  well  as  the  breed  prod¬ 
ucts.  ... 

In  addition  to  routine  activities  Mr. 
Ilikert  has  developed  markets  for  the  sale 
of  Guernsey  milk  in  the  principal  cities 
of  New  York  State.  During  1931,  with 
108  breeders  co-operating,  they  sold  a 
total  of  over  9.000.000  lbs.  of  milk,  for 
over  $100,000  above  regular  market 
prices.  A  few  years  ago  he  developed 
the  Model  Dairy  Exhibit  at  the  State 
Fair  grounds.  The  original  cost  of 
which  was  $17,589.48.  The  J.  C.  Penny- 
Gwinn  Corporation  guaranteed  the  first 
$15,000.  Improvements  to  the  amount 
of  $1,359.56  have  since  been  made.  The 
final  underwriting  of  the  cost  was  sub¬ 
scribed  to  by  22  breeders.  These  people 
have  since  been  paid  6  per  cent  interest, 
annually,  and  all  of  the  original  invest¬ 
ment  has  been  returned  except  $5,242.80. 
At  last  year's  fair  the  total  net  receipts 
were  $2,139.57,  from  rentals  and  milk 
sales.  The  State  association  also  an¬ 
nually  awards  nine  cups,  three  for  each 
of  the  classes,  single,  double  and  triple 
letter,  for  the  cows  exceeding  their  re¬ 
spective  class  requirements  by  the  great¬ 
est  percentage  in  New  York  State.  Cash 
prizes  to  the  amount  of  $150  are  annual¬ 
ly  offered  to  4-H  club  members,  as  well 
as  a  cup  to  the  best  4-H  club  Guernsey 
showman.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  is  donated  annually  toward  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  4-H  club  Guernsey  exhibit 
sent  to  the  National  Dairy  Show.  In  a 
recent  interview  Manager  Ilikert  stated 


indications  point  to  a  decided  increase  in 
demand  for  breeding  stock,  and  that  at 
present  they  have  on  file  in  their  office  in¬ 
quiries  for  over  100  head  of  cattle. 

An  organization  which  has  attracted 
national  attention  is  the  Cayuga  County 
Guernsey  Association.  It  was  organized 
April  17,  1920,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  with  34 
charter  members,  representing  500  reg¬ 
istered  Guernseys.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  organization  has  been  to  act  as  a 
selling  agency  for  Guernsey  cattle.  Earl 
Crocker,  Sennett,  was  elected  president, 
Howard  Slayton,  Port  Byron,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  Ray  Alexander,  Union  Springs, 
secretary-treasurer,  and  directors,  W.  P. 
Parker,  Moravia,  and  Charles  Hornburg, 
Ira,  N.  Y.  Their  first  sale  was  held 
Sept.  19,  1921,  at  Earl  Crocker’s  Bell- 
math  Farms,  Sennett,  N.  Y.  Fifty-two 
head  were  sold  at  an  average  price  of 
$283.46.  A  total  of  nine  Fall  sales  have 
been  held  to  date,  selling  a  total  of  461 
head,  for  an  average  oif  $251.25.  The 
1931  sale  was  held  at  Enna  Jettick  Park, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  39  head  were  sold,  only 
two  bulls  being  consigned,  for  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $126.86.  The  cattle  sold  have  been 
uniformly  high  type.  Many  outstanding 
individuals  have  been  sold  by  this  organi¬ 
zation.  As  an  illustration,  in  the  1926 
sale,  the  cow  Ultra’s  Dairymaid  of  Sun- 
nyside  139069  was  consigned  by  Jay  D. 
Warner,  superintendent  for  H.  A.  Sher¬ 
man’s  Auburndale  Farm.  At  time  of  sale 
this  cow  was  four  years  old  and  had  an 
advanced  registry  record  of  12,701.1  lbs. 
milk  and  682.16  lbs.  butterfat,  in  Class 

E.  She  "was  purchased  for  $1,075  by  H. 

F.  Andrus,  for  his  Bournedale  Farm, 
Millerton,  N.  Y.  At  present  there  are  a 
total  of  1.716  Guernsey  breeders  in  New 
York  State.  Cayuga  County  ranks  first 
with  a  total  of  111,  and  Saratoga  County 
is  second  with  a  total  of  86. 

Constructive  Breeding  Perpetuated 

When  J.  C.  Penny  renewed  an  active 
interest  in  farming  he  selected  Hopewell 
Junction,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  as  the 
location  best  suited  to  his  needs,  both  on 
account  of  location  and  soil  conditions. 
After  a  visit  at  Emmadine  Farm  with 
Jimmy  Dodge,  general  manager  for  Mr. 
Penny,  it  gives  one  a  real  feeling  of  pleas¬ 
ure  to  know  that  this  herd  of  high-class 
cattle,  competently  managed  and  bred 
along  constructive  lines  will  be  perpetu¬ 
ated  indefinitely,  due  to  Mr.  Penny's  fore¬ 
sight  in  making  financial  provision  for 


Tom  Munro,  Munroholm  Farm,  Camillas,  N.  Y .,  presenting  New  York  State  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders ’  showmanship  cup  to  Reginald  Drake,  Potsdam,  A..  F.,  champion 
Guernsey  calf  club  showman,  at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 


such  perpetuity.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  associated  with  the  livestock  indus¬ 
try  for  many  years  can  recall  one  or  sev¬ 
eral  times  we  have  seen  wonderful  flocks 
and  herds  built  as  the  result  of  a  lifetime 
of  care  and  selection  dispersed  forever  at 
the  passing  of  the  owner.  It  is  indeed 
gratifying  to  know  such  a  fate  is  not  in 
store  for  Foremost  Guernseys. 

Foremost  39191  selected  for  his  in¬ 
dividual  excellence  and  breeding  has  jus¬ 
tified  the  confidence  placed  in  him ;  his 
name  is  now  used  as  the  herd  designation 
for  all  Emmadine  cattle.  This  bull  and 
four  outstanding  cows  used  for  founda¬ 
tion  stock  form  the  basis  for  present  type 
and  bloodlines.  Pre-eminent  among 
these  foundation  matrons  is  the  cow  Mix- 
ter  Faithful  101637  A.  R.,  dropped  Dec. 
17,  1918,  and  producing  over  40  lbs.  per 
day  when  I  saw  her  in  April.  She  is  the 
dam  of  11  calves,  two  of  these  A.  R. 
Several  of  her  direct  descendants  will  be 
in  the  Emmadine  sale  May  21,  as  they 
felt  such  individuals  would  be  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  breed.  Mr.  Dodge  con¬ 
siders  this  the  greatest  Guernsey  cow  of 
all  time,  from  the  standpoint  of  long¬ 
distance  production,  individuality  and 
type  and  transmitting  desired  type,  char¬ 
acter  and  production  to  progeny.  Her 
last  calf,  a  bull  by  Royal  Supreme,  will 
be  retained  as  a  future  herd  sire.  In 
their  nine  years  breeding  to  date,  Emma¬ 
dine  Farm  has  bred  and  tested  a  total  of 
72  animals  which  produced  an  average  of 
10,912  lbs.  milk  and  574  lbs.  fat.  Forty- 
six  of  these  records  were  made  by  two- 
year-okls.  The  average  daily  grain  ra¬ 
tion  was  only  8.1  lbs.  per  head.  The  110 
A.  R.  cows  in  the  herd  average  11,744 
lbs.  milk,  606  lbs.  fat. 

There  are  300  cows  in  the  herd,  with 
125  on  the  average  kept  in  milk.  They 
sell  all  the  milk  they  can  produce  bottled 
in  Beacon  and  Peekskill  at  13  cents  per 
quart  (April).  Milk  sales  last  year 
grossed  them  about  $50,000.  Mr.  Dodge 
believes  it  pays  to  buy  bull  calves  from 
young  cows  of  proper  breeding  before 
they  have  made  their  records.  The  Ne¬ 
braska  Livestock  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  has  followed  this  policy.  Not  long 
ago  they  selected  10  bull  calves  all  out  of 
two-year-olds.  All  of  their  dams  have 
since  made  over  1.000  lbs.  of  fat  in  365 
days.  If  the  breeding  is  right  it  is  just 
as  safe  to  buy  from  these  young  cows  as 
from  a  mature  cow  with  a  record,  and  the 
price  will  be  much  less.  As  a  result  of 
adhering  to  this  policy  Nebraska  will 
within  a  relatively  short  time  become  one 
of  the  leading  States  for  the  production 
of  high-class  Guernseys  and  top  records. 

A  cow  producing  annually  about  10,000 
lbs.  of  milk  'testing  around  5  per  cent  at 


Emmadine  Farm  is  fed  approximately  35 
lbs.  of  corn-silage  with  7  lbs.  of  grain  on 
it  daily.  This  is  divided  into  two  feeds, 
she  gets  all  the  mixed  hay  she  will  clean 
up  twice  daily.  Thus  maximum  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  roughage  is  used  for  production, 
and  how  these  wonderful  cows  do  respond 
to  it. 

They  are  also  busy  with  Spring  litters 
and  about  100  head  of  good  Berkshires. 
As  a  side  line  they  raised  3,000  bushels 
of  Westbranch  Sweepstakes  corn.  A  four- 
year  rotation  system  of  corn,  oats,  hay 
and  pasture  is  used. 

Suggestions  from  the  Breeders 

It  has  always  seemed  a  good  policy  to 
me  when  I  wanted  information  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  go  to  a  place  where  they  were 
making  the  product  and  obtain  the  de¬ 
sired  information  first  hand,  from  an  in¬ 
dividual  or  firm  of  known  integrity  that 
had  been  successfuly  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  several  years.  As  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  everyone  to  do  this,  I  feel  sure 
some  of  the  things  our  Guernsey  breeders 
are  doing  will  be  of  interest  and  value. 
Gage  E.  Tarbell  owns  and  operates  Tar- 
bell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  now  carry¬ 
ing  about  300  head  of  Guernseys,  produc¬ 
ing  certified  milk  which  is  sold  in  New 
York  City.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  sani¬ 
tation  and  segregation.  The  herd  is  ex¬ 
amined  by  an  official  inspector  monthly, 
and  all  employes  in  contact  with  the  cat¬ 
tle  are  physically  examined  weekly.  Their 
present _  senior  herd  sire,  Sregor  Ultra 
King  85369,  A.  Ii.,  at  the  present  time 
has  33  A.  R.  daughters.  They  have  been 
doing  advanced  register  testing  since  this 
work  first  began.  Mr.  Tarbell  believes  it 
pays  well  to  keep  accurate  individual 
records. 

On  Feb.  13,  1911,  F.  P.  Gildersleeve, 
purchased  two  head  of  Guernseys,  Mauds 
Yellow  Bessie  32512  and  Prince  Masher 
of  Sunnyside  18757,  as  foundation  stock 
for  a  total  of  $110.  Since  that  time  he 
and  his  son  have  made  a  total  of  21  A.  R. 
records,  under  just  ordinary  care,  at  their 
Broadlawn  Stock  Farm,  Union  Springs, 
N.  Y.  They  feed  a  24  per  cent  commer¬ 
cial  concentrate,  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to 
about  4  lbs.  of  milk  produced,  30  lbs.  of 
silage  and  all  the  Alfalfa  hay  the  cows 
will  clean  up  per  head  daily.  Mr.  Gilder¬ 
sleeve  has  sold  five  cows  in  the  Cayuga 
County  sales  for  an  average  of  $482.  lie 
was  telling  me  about  one  yearling  heifer 
he  consigned.  She  sold  for  $200;  after 
she  freshened  she  won  fourth  at  the  State 
Fair,  and  was  resold  for  $600.  She  has 
since  completed  a  record  of  18,366.2  lbs. 
milk,  and  893.7  lbs.  fat  in  Class  A.  At 
the  present  time  they  have  26  head,  11 
(Continued  on  Page  462) 


Interior  view  of  Guernsey  model  dairy  exhibit,  State  Fair  grounds,  showing  the 
recent  Beecliford  Farm  exhibit,  from  Mount  Tremper,  N .  I7.,  owned  by  Harry  Bailey. 
Beechford  Farm  teas  the  former  home  of  the  great  sire  Florham  Ladtfie. 


Mixter  Faithful  101637,  A.  R.  Class  FF,  12.602  lbs.  milk,  744  lbs.  fat,  at  13  years 
2  months  of  age.  Darn  of  11  calves,  6  bulls,  2 .of  these  A.  R.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Emma¬ 
dine  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y„  considers  her  the  greatest  Guernsey  cow  of 
all  time,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  individuality  and  breeding. 


Monarchs  Sunburst  179386,  grand  champion  Guernsey  cow,  1931,  Cayuga  County 
Fair;  she  also  icon  third  place  at  the  New  York  State  Fair;  and  second  breeders’ 
award;  owned  by  Charles  Hornburg,  Ira,  N.  Y. 
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Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old  -  $2.75 

9  weeks  old  -  3.00 

10  weeks  old  -  3.25 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing:  Stock 
MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If 
dissatisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

GRTTM7FT  EAST  STREET 

.  DUiNGELi  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

200  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

90  Berkshire  &  0. 1.  C.  - 110  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

Choice,  carefully  selected  Young  Porkers  all  ready 
for  the  feed  trough — 


6-7  Weeks  Old 
8-9  Weeks  Old 
10  Weeks  Old 


$2.75  each 
$3.00  each 
$3.25  each 


Ship  and  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  crating 
charge.  Uur  guarantee: — A  square  deal  at  all  times. 

Spring  Pigs  Low  Prices 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wks.  old,  $2.75,  7-8  wk».  old.  $3.00,  8-9  wks.  old,  $3.25 
Cheater  Whites,  7-8  weeks  old,  $4.00. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 

Chester  White  and  Duroc  Pigs 

Buy  your  pigs  early  and  have  a  larger  hog  at  yonr 
usual  killing  time  next  fall.  Try  some  of  the  good  type, 
well  bred  pigs,  we  will  be  glad  to  pick  you  out  good 
individuals  from  good  litters  for  breeding  at  no  extra 
cost.  Crated  free.  Shipped  F.  O.  B.  - 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ,  $3.50  each  C.  0.  D. 

Vt.  and  Conn,  add  35c  per  pig  for  inoculation. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  834  Boston  Post  Rd.,  Weston,  Mass. 
Phone  Waltham  0888. 

LARGE  TYPE  YOUNG  PIGS 

for  sale  at 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  Inc. 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  John  Uaniont  (Cary  Branch;  Lexington  0351 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.00  -  8  lo  10  weeks  old,  $3.50 

also  a  few  smaller,  $2.75 

Chester  White  and  Poland  China  Cross. 

ALSO  50  YOUNG  BOARS  and  100  YOUNG  SOWS 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 

SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  large, 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

6-7  wks.  old,  $2.75  ea.  8-9  wks.  old,  $3.00  ea. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order;  and  in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days 
with  the  pigs  return  them  at  my  expense. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN.  MASS. 

P.  S. — Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  $4.00  ea. 

PIGS!  PIGS!  PIGS! 

Free  Rangers,  Strong,  Vigorous 

Chester-Yorkshire  Cross,  Chester-Berkshire  Cross,  Po¬ 
land- Duroc  Cross,  Old-fasliioned  Short-nose  Y'orkshire 
cross.  8  weeks,  $3;  9-10  weeks,  $3.50;  10-12,  $4. 
Handsome  young  boars  for  breeding,  weighing  100  to 
250.  at  fanners'  prices.  Put  your  house  in  order  now. 
lie  prepared  when  winter  comes.  Y'ou’ll  like  my  pigs. 
Every  retailer  should  consult  me  on  price.  My  slogan: 
Loyalty  to  every  customer.  Add  35o  on  inoculated  pigs. 
C.  DAVIS  BOX  II  CONCORD,  MASS. 

GOOD  PIGS  AND  SHOATS  1932  prices  lower,  quality 
liiglier.  PIGS  that  eat,  live,  grow.  7  weeks  old, 
F.  O.  11.  $3.50  each.  30-pound  size  10  weeks  $4.50., 
SHOATS  40-pound  $5.50  each.  All  crated,  F.  O.  B. 
express,  castrated,  single  vaccinated.  Mostly  Poland 
China,  some  Chesters,  Duroes,  Berkshires.  State  2d 
choice  size  and  breed  wanted.  Send  check  or  money 
order  with  order  to  save  you  C.  O.  D.  return  charges, 
or  C.  O.  D.  Absolute  money-back  guarantee  to  be  as 
represented  on  arrival.  Many  pleased  customers,  in  all 
Eastern  States.  Order  direct,  here,  now. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Del. 

Feeding  Pigs  for  sale  Chester  «fc  Berkshire 

8-9  weeks  old,  $3.75  each 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Woburn,  Mass. 

Q  REG,  All  ages  tor  sale.  F»  M>  Putt, lug- 


ton  A  Son,  Merrlfleld,  N.  T. 


R 


EG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS— Spring 
pigs  ready.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


0  1  A.  No.  1  Pedigreed  March  Pigs,  97  ea.  Quick 

■  w  o*  growers,  easy  feeders.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  t. 

Registered  spotted  Poland  china  pigs. 

Wan  R.  Smith  R.  3  Lehighton,  Pa. 


GOATS 


With 


HERD  YOUNG  MILK  GOATS  ?.«. 

M.  J.  Malarnphy,  Lakewood  Stock  Farm,  Cumberland,  Md. 


For  Sale! 


TOGGENBURG  BUCKS 


FINE 
YEARLING 

No  Bred  or  Milking  Does.  S,  J.  Sharpies,  Centre  Square,  Pa 

FOR  SALE— Pure  Swiss  Toggenburg  Buck  Kids,  best 
of  pedigrees,  naturally  hornless,  $25.00  at  four 
mouths  of  age.  I,E  ROY  A.  WOOD  -  Carthage,  New  York 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples  are  stronger,  with  supplies  getting  less 
plentiful.  Live  poultry  is  strong. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  24e;  tubs,  22c;  firsts,  19  to 
20c.  Cheese,  steady:  new  daisies,  longhorn,  13c; 
brick,  15e;  old  daisies,  18c;  limburger,  23c. 
Eggs,  easy;  nearby  fancy,  18  to  19c;  grade  A, 
15  to  18c;  grade  B.  14  to  16c;  grade  C,  13  to 
14c;  nearby  at  market,  13  to  15c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  17 
to  21c;  fryers,  23  to  24e;  roasters,  26  to  27c; 
broilers,  24  to  25c;  ducks,  18  to  20c;  geese.  16 
to  18c;  turkeys.  29  to  31c.  Live  poultry,  strong; 
fowls,  17  to  20c;  broilers,  20  to  24c;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  11  to  12c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.- — Apples,  strong;  Green¬ 
ing,  bu.,  75e  to  $1.25;  Baldwin,  90c  to  $1.25; 
Wagner.  $1.25:  Wealthy,  King,  Snow,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  Rome  Beauty.  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Delicious, 
$1.50  to  $1.65:  Northern  Spy.  $1.25  to  $2.25; 
McIntosh,  $1.65  to  $2.25.  Potatoes,  steady; 
home-grown,  bit.,  35  to  40c;  Maine,  2-bu.  bag, 
$1.60;  Fla.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3;  Idaho,  bakers, 
15-lb.  bag,  38e;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.35  to 
$1.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea.  me¬ 
dium,  cwt..  $2  to  $2.50;  marrow,  red  kidney, 
$2.75  to  $3;  white  kidney,  $4  to  $4.50.  Onions, 
firm;  home-grown,  bu.,  $3  to  $4;  yellow,  50-lb. 
bag,  $1.75  to  $3.50;  home-grown,  doz.  bebs.,  15 
to  20c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Cal.,  keg,  $4.25 
to  $0;  S.  A.,  lug,  $1.75  to  $3;  honeydews,  Chile, 
crate,  $3;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $2.75  to  $3.25; 

Fla..  $4  to  $5;  pineapples,  Cuba,  crate,  $2.75  to 
$3.25;  strawberries.  La.,  pt.,  8  to  14c. 

Vegetables. — Anise.  Cal.,  crate,  $2.50;  arti¬ 
chokes,  Cal.,  box,  $2  to  $2.25;  asparagus,  Ga., 
crate,  $1  to  $2;  beans.  Fla.,  wax,  bu.,  $5  to 
$6;  beets,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1;  broccoli,  Tex.,  crate, 

$2.50  to  $2.75;  cabbage,  Tex.,  crate,  $1.85  to 
$2.50;  carrots,  Tex.,  bu.,  $2.50;  cauliflower,  Cal., 
crate,  $2.75  to  $3;  celery,  doz.,  65  to  90c;  cu¬ 
cumbers.  bskt.,  $1.40  to  $2;  eggplant,  Fla., 
crate,  $3.50  to  $4;  endive,  lb.,  10  to  30c;  horse¬ 
radish,  bbl.,  $11  to  $12;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt., 
60c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  65  to  90c;  parsnips, 
box,  40  to  50c;  peas.  Cal.,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2;  pep¬ 
pers,  Fla.,  crate,  $3  to  $5;  radishes,  doz.  behs., 

20  to  25c;  rhubarb.  Wash.,  20-lb.  crate,  $1.40 
to  $1.50;  spinach,  Va.,  bu.,  75c;  tomatoes,  10- 
lb.  flat.  $1  to  $1.10;  turnips,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  24-sec.  case,  $2.25  to 
$2.75.  Maple  products,  easy;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.15 
to  $1.35;  sugar,  lb.,  10  to  15c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady :  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $13 
to  $13.50;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $13.50;  oat 
straw,  $7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $17; 
standard  middlings,  $17;  red-dog.  $18;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  36  per  cent.  $19.60;  oilmeal,  34  per 
cent,  $31.50;  hominy,  $16.80;  gluten,  $16.50;  oat- 
feed.  $0.75:  Timothy  seed,  bu..  $2.25:  Alfalfa, 
$10.50;  Alsike,  $9;  clover,  $10.25  to  $10.50. 

C.  H.  B. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  10-11. — Rockland  County  Flower 
Show,  Ramapo  Riding  Academy,  Tail- 
man,  N.  Y. 

June  11. — Eastern  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Field  Day,  Bar  None  Ranch,  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 

June  15. — Field  Day,  New  Jersey  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

June  20-21. — Connecticut  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  “up  and  forward  meeting,”  Kay- 
rock  Inn,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 

June  27- July  3. — Annual  Cornell  Poul¬ 
try  Judging  and  Breeding  School,  New 
Y'ork  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  13. — Annual  Field  Day  and  Con¬ 
signment  Sale  of  the  Connecticut  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marcy  I.  Berger,  Old  Litchfield  Turnpike, 
Woodbury,  Conn.  All  friends  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  breeders  are  cordially  invited. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  3.  —  Saratoga  County 
Fair,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  April  23,  1932.) 

Market. — -Beef  steers  and  yearlings  showing 
little  action,  buyers  off  market,  compared  with 
week  ago  all  grades  and  weights  fully  25c  lower, 
top  medium  weight  and  weighty  steers  $7.  bulk 
$5.50  to  $6.  Bulls  about  steady;  she  stock  and 
cutters  sharing  steer  weakness;  hulk  fat  heif¬ 
ers  $5  to  $5.50;  medium  bulls  $4.25  to  $4.75: 
butcher  cows  $3  to  $3.75;  cutters  $1.75  to  $2.25. 
Stockers  and  feeders  slow,  only  sprinkling  com¬ 
mon  and  medium  grade  light  Stockers  here, 
bulk  $4.25  to  $5.  Calves  closing  about  steady, 
top  vealers  $7.50. 

Hogs  weak  to  unevenly  lower,  top  westerns 
$5.25.  Sheep  steady,  choice  western  lambs  $8. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  April  23.  1932:  Cat¬ 
tle,  17  cars;  7  St.  Paul.  3  Tennessee,  2  St. 
Louis,  2  Sioux  City,  1  Virginia.  1  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  1  Kansas  City;  containing  577  head,  1,582 
head  trucked  in;  total  cattle  2,159  head,  810 
calves,  2,667  hogs,  298  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $6.75  to  $7.50; 
medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6.75;  com¬ 
mon,  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $4.50  to  $5.75;  good, 
1,100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  medium.  1,- 
100  to  1,300  lbs..  $6  to  $6.75;  good,  1.300  to 
1,500  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.50. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  S50  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.50; 
good.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6;  medium,  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  common,  550  to  850 
lbs.,  $4  to  $4.75. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4  to  $4.50;  good,  $3.25  to  $4; 
common  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter.  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $4  to  $5;  cut¬ 
ter,  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  yearlings 
excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  me¬ 
dium.  $6  to  $6.75;  cull  and  common.  $4.75  to  $6. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs..  $5.25  to  $6.50;  common  and  me¬ 
dium.  500  to  S00  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $5.25;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1.050  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6.75;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $3.75  to 
$5.50. 

Hogs.—  Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.25:  lt.  wt..  good  and  choice. 
180  to  200  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.25:  med.  wt.,  good 
and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.25:  med. 
wt.,  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $4.75  to 
$5.25;  hvy.  wt..  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs., 
$4.50  to  $5;  hvy.  wt..  good  and  choice.  290  to 
350  lbs..  $4.25  to  $4.75;  pkg.  sows,  medium  and 
good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.50. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $26.50;  shorts,  $26.50;  hominy.  $24; 
middlings,  $28.50:  linseed.  $39.50:  gluten.  $24.50; 
ground  oats.  $28.75;  Soy-bean  meal.  $29.50:  hog- 
meal,  $32.50;  cottonseed.  41  per  cent,  $26.50; 
dairy  feed.  16  per  cent,  $25.75;  dairy  feed.  18 
per  cent,  $28.50:  dairy  feed.  20  per  cent.  $31.75; 
dairy  feed.  24  per  cent.  $32.50;  dairy  feed,  25 
per  cent,  $33.25:  dairy  feed.  32  per  cent,  $33.50; 
horse  feed,  85  per  cent.  $31;  Alfalfa,  regular, 
$27;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $28.50;  steer  feed,  $30.50. 


FOR 


t  '/W 

FAMOUS 

SAFETY 


UNADILLA  SlLOS  are  noted  for 
ease  and  safety  of  use.  Door  fast¬ 
eners  form  a  permanent  ladder 
up  the  front  —  safe  and  easy  to 
climb.  Raising  the  fastener  re¬ 
leases  the  door.  Shove  door  up 
and  push  out  the  silage.  No  other 
Silo  makes  the  chore  of  silage  re¬ 
moval  so  easy. 

1932  Unadilla  prices  are  lower 
than  in  many,  many  years.  Early 
orders  earn  largest  cash  discounts. 
Write  today  for  catalog  which 
shows  why  we  claim 
more  advantages  than 
in  any  other  Silo  you 
can  buy.  Unadilla 
Silo  Company,  Box 
C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

"I  Agents  wanted  in  open 
territory 

UNADILLA 
SILOS 


PflWPR  EQUIPPED 

■  V  SEPARATORS 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

Irade  in  your  old  separator  for  a  new  Sharpies 
Electric  or  Engine  drive. 

SHARPLES  CO.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


YLet  us  send  you  full  particulars  in 

_  .  ... 


Dairvmen  I  regard  to  the  Rutland  Plan  Milk 
J  *  Producers’  Association.  No  charge 

Address  Watertown,  New  York,  207  Trust  Co.  Bldg. 


c 


GUERNSEYS 


G  FOREMOST 

UERNSEY 

at  Auction  Sale 

Saturday,  May  21st, 

1932 


60  HEAD 

20  Young  Cows  in  Milk 
lO  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves 

the  balance  Heifer  Calves, 
bred  and  open  Heifers. 

Healthy,  vigorous  animals.  Tuberculin  Tested, 
negative  to  blood-test  for  contagious  abortion. 

In  this  sale  we  offer  animals  descended  from 
and  closely  related  to  the  great  sires  and  dams 
selected  for  our  foundation  herd. 

The  blood  that  has  led  and  Is  ever  leading 
to  higher  standards. 

Large  production,  reproductive  ability  and 
show  ring  type. 

REMEMBER  opportunities  for  exceptional 
values  were  never  greater — this  is  the  time  to 
buy.  Reasonable  credit  may  he  arranged. 

The  catalogue  tells  the  story  of  THE  GREAT 
FOREMOST  FAMILY"  OF  GUERNSEYS. 

,  For  catalogue  write 

EMMADINE  FARM 

HOPEWELL  JUNCTION 

(Dutchess  County) 

NEW  YORK 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


N.  Y. 


70  REG.  GUERNSEY 

at  Public  Auction 

HIGHLAND  FARMS  -  CHATHAM, 
TUESDAY,  MAY  34,  1983 
33  milking  cows,  13  A.  R.  cows,  14  bred  heifers,  18  open 
heifers  and  5  bulls.  Herd  accredited,  negative  to  blood- 
test.  For  catalog  write,  W.S.Dunn,SalesMgr.,Schoharie,N.Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


GUINEA  PIGS 


GUINEA  PIGS  FOR  SALE— Year  old  Breeders, 
$1.50  each.  M.  WYNOKADNYK,  Saugerties,  N-Y. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS— Males,  $2:  females,  $2.25;  special  ratters,  $3; 
bred  females,  $o.  C.O.D.  E,  L.  llartman,  New  London,  O. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


ARE  YOU 
INTERESTED 
IN 

INCREASED 
PROFITS  ? 

Extra  profits 
are  needed  on 
YOUR  farm 
now.  The  use 
of  a  Shorthorn 
bull  makes  this  possible.  When  crossed  with 
grade  cows,  the  result  will  be  thrifty,  easy 
feeding  calves  that  will  mature  early  into 
prime  beef— with  the  added  profit  of  a  cream 
check  from  the  female  progeny.  Send  for 
FREE  Booklets  on  Shorthorns,  Milking  Shorthorns, 
and  Polled  Shorthorns. 


AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASS’N 
13  Dexter  Park  Avenue  Dept.  J.  Chicago,  HI. 


• 

•  m 

AYRSHIRES 

• 

•  e 

Shorthorn  bulla  of  thl9  type  will  eire 
money  making  calves  for  you.  Buy 
one  this  year  and  start  on  the  road  to 
greater  profits. 


Strathglass-Penshurst 


Public  Sale  of  Ayrshires 

At  Strathglass  Farm  -  Port  Chester,  N.Y. 

Wednesday,  May  25th 

AT  1:00  P.  M. 

Presents  the  Golden  Opportunity  in  breed  history 
to  buy  best  obtainable  foundation  females. 

50  Choice  Heifers  and  Heifer  Calves 

are  catalogued  from  these  two  world  renowned  herds 
whose  M.  K.  fat  average  on  more  than  200  of  the  breed  8 
beet  cows,  has  exceeded  400  lbs.  per  cow  per  year  for 
more  than  5  consecutive  years. 

Desired  information  will  be  supplied  by 

A.  H.  TRYON,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEINS — Canadian  Bred 

In  the  economical  production  of  milk  and  butterfat,  the 
Canadian-bred  Holstein  cow  lias  always  measured  up 
to  tiie  requirements  of  the  farmer.  Through  years  of 
constructive  breeding  she  has  been  developed  into  a 
big,  strong,  rugged  animal,  callable  of  giving  a  large 
now  of  milk  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Today  you 
can  buy  both  cows  and  heifers  of  Canadian  breeding 
at  prices  so  reasonably  low,  that  every  farmer  in  need 
of  a  few  head,  or  even  a  full  herd,  ought  to  consider 
coming  to  Canada  to  make  a  purchase.  Bight  now  is 
a  good  time  to  buy,  either  spring- freshened  females, 
or  those  bred  to  calve  at  a  later  date.  Fully  ac¬ 
credited,  blood  tested  if  desired,  the  present  offering 
of  approved  type  and  blood  lines  is  worth  looking  over. 
For  full  information  as  to  free  motor  service,  prices, 
and  where  the  cattle  are  available  in  areas  quite  close 
to  the  border,  write,  DIRECTOR  OF  EXTENSION, 
H OLST EIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  CANADA, 
Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada. 


175  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Sell  at  Public  Auction 

MAY  llllt  and  12th,  1932 

in  the  Farlvllle  Sale  Pavilion.  Earlville.  New  York 

All  Accredited— Mostly  Negative  to  Blood-Test 

75  Fresh  Cows  and  Close  Springers— 50  Bred  and 
Open  Heifers— 25  Cows  due  in  early  fall— 25  Bulls 
ready  for  service  from  proven  dams. 

Come  to  this  sale  for  your  purebred  cattle,  when  you 
can  buy  them  for  little  more  than  grades. 

Send  for  Catalog 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


OVERSTOCKED— 

COWS  FOR  SALE! 

We  are  forced  to  sell  some  of  our  130  Milk  Cows  in 
order  to  reduce  our  surplus  milk.  In  the  past,  to  main¬ 
tain  our  production,  we  have  been  forced  to  buy  some 
Grade  Cows.  We  prefer  to  sell  Grades  but  will  sell 
either  Purebreds  or  Grades.  Considering  Quality,  our 
Prices  will  be  Reasonable. 

In  my  absence  Mr.  Baulce  Joustra,  my  partner  and  farm 
manager,  will  show  you  the  cattle  and  quote  you  prices. 

E.  B.  BENNETT  -  ALLAMUCHY,  N.  J. 


Accredited  Dairy  Cows  Up  Springers 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires 
Holsteii>8.  Delivery  of  five  and  ten  cow  lots  made  any 

where.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  Barre,  Vt.  Tel.  1 05 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPS— Sable  and  white.  Nicely  marked. 

Noted  for  intelligence,  guards  and  companions. 
Males,  $10;  females,  $4.  0.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 


POLICE  PUPS 


i  months— $10.00.  MA IDA 
G.  PUTNAM,  Grafton,  kMass. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Afnrn/ll  P©  The  all-round  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
HIIICUHLLd  SHADY  SIDE  FARM  -  Madison,  New  York 


Miscellaneous 


THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS 

Delanson,  New  York 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 
HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 
HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Inqnires  Invited.  Visitors  welcome.  D.  O.  BERESFORD,  Mgr. 


RAISE  WHITE  MICE  for  laboratory  purposes.  Circular 
free.  LABORATORY  SUPPLY  CO.,  Richfield,  Pa. 


RABBITS 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES  Of  quality, outdoorraised,  win¬ 
ners  wherever  shown,  healthy,  quick  maturing.  Sat- 
isfaction  guar:  GARDEN  STATE  KABB1TRY,  Florence,  N.  J. 


Erminerex  babbits  are  fur  kings— 

We  offer  them;  also  White  and  Steel  Flemish. 
Write  MRS.  JOSEPH  JEWETT,  Rochester,  Vermont 


Rahhilc  Z  Qnnnlioe  F,,IIy  descriptive  catalog,  10  cts. 

naDUIlh  a  OUppilBh  Albert  Face,,  Jr.,  Inc.,  0-14,  Wallkill,  N.  T, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  FOR  BEEF 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  an  Aberdeen-Angus  herd  while  prices  are  low.  Purebred 
stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Our  cattle  are  priced  to  sell. 

Manager  ANDEL0T  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc. 
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jor  lho6e  IMPORTANT 

~  WEEKS  between. 

CHICK  AND 

'x'X)': )  maturity!.. 


EXPERIMENT  station  tests  prove  that 
a  deficient  and  poorly  balanced  grow¬ 
ing  ration  sharply  reduces  both  the  num¬ 
ber  and  size  of  eggs  laid  during  the  pul¬ 
let  year.  Since  each  pullet  requires  only 
8  pounds  of  growing  ration  to  carry  her 
right  through  from  chick  to  matured 
bird,  it  is  foolish  economy  indeed  to 
use  any  but  the  best  growing  ration 
obtainable. 

Carefully  checked  tests  on  our  exper¬ 
imental  farm  show  that  B-B  Vitamized 
All-Mash  Broiler  and  Growing  Ration 
gives  heavier  body  weight,  increased 
vitality,  better  developed  frames  and 
greater  body  capacity  .These  advantages 
in  size  and  health  show  up  later  in  ab¬ 
sence  of  prolapsus,  in  larger  eggs  and 


what  is  most  important  of  all,  in  more 
eggs  laid  during  the  pullet  year.  With 
eggs  at  even  20  cents  a  dozen,  24  more 
eggs  per  bird  laid  during  the  pullet  year 
adds  $100.00  per  ton  to  the  value  of  a 
growing  ration. 

B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash  Broiler  and 
Growing  Ration  contains  16  needed  in¬ 
gredients,  all  perfectly  balanced  and 
processed  with  such  care  and  accuracy 
that  every  ounce  of  the  finished  feed 
contains  the  exact  proportion  of  each 
ingredient.  Your  B-B  dealer  offers  you 
B-B  Vitamized  and  healthfulized  rations 
with  a  guarantee  of  better  results  or 
money  refunded. 

Maritime  Milling  Co.,Inc.,Buffalo,N.Y. 
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BROILER  AND 
GROWING 
RATION.. 


FOR  CHICKS ...  B-B  VITAMIZED  ALL-MASH  CHICK  STARTER  RATION 


m 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks -Wynne! ottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  —  Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks 


REG.US  PAT.  OFT! 


i 


'WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
(B.  W.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

SPECIAL  NEW  LOWER  PRICES 


Week  ol  May  9  . 
Week  of  May  16 


Reds  and 
Leghorns 
13c 
12c 


B.  Rocks  and 
Hallcross 
14c 
13c 


VV.  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes 
16c 
15c 


Special  Mating  Chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  less  than  100 
chicks,  add  50c.  y2 c  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for  1,000.  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  645-5 


BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS 

It  /.‘.ill  pay  you  to  buy  your  chicks  from 

Blood-Tested  Breeders. 

Barred  Rocks .  $8—100 

White  Rocks .  8-100 

K-  I.  Reds .  8-100 

I W  Heavy  Mixed .  7—100 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


STRICKLER’S  LARGE  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Money-making,  prolific  lay¬ 
ers  at  money  saving  prices.  Pedigreed 
quality  matings.  Electric-hatched.  Ex¬ 
tra  Quality  Baby  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Leonard  F.  Strickler,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


WYCKOFFand  TANCRED  AUI  V 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  wnlA 

Book  your  order  now  for  May  chicks. 

te.OO  Per  100  $28.00—500  $55.00—1000 

100*  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


HEARTY  elheSae1dly  CHICKS 

Wh.  and  Bd.  Rocks,  $7—100,  or  200  for  $13.50. 
Heavy  Mixed,  $6.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Live  prepaid 
arrival  guaranteed. 

PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEATER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS"!!.  °\&  «■ 

Tanc.  &  Bar.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$6.00  $25.00  $50.00 

Bar  &  White  Rocks  and  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Heaw  Mix,  $6;  L.  Mix,  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Order  direct. 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 


Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed . 

Postage  paid,  too  %  live  del.  guar. 


$7.00  per  100 
6.00  per  100 

Catalog. 


McCLU  RE  ELEC.  HATCHERY,  U.G.  Herb, ter.  Prop.,  McClure.  Pa. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $7.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  per  1O0 

Low  prices  on  started  chicks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Prepaid.  100*  Live  arrival. 

J.  A,  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HILLP0T  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Hatched  by  an  exclusive  method,  these  chicks 
come  to  you  abounding  in  health,  vitality  and 
ability  to  grow.  They  are  covered  by  a  livability 
guarantee  that  gives  you  a  liberal  allowance  for 
all  chicks  that  die  the  first  two  weeks. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three-weeks  old  chicks  at  prices  lower  than  you 
can  raise  them  5'ourself.  Fine,  healthy,  vigorous 
stock  already  past  the  most  troublesome  age. 
White  and  Broun  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wyandottes. 

SEND  FOR  LITERATURE 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $5.50  $26.00  $48.00 

100*  live  del.,  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 

J.  S.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CUII^If  C  FROM  BLOOD- 
n  lulVo  tested  stock 


WHITE  AND  BARRED  ROCKS .  $8—100 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS .  $8—100 

HEAVY  MIXED  .  $7—100 


Postpaid,  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C.  M’  SHELLENBERGER  Box  2  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHICK  PRICE  SMASHED  W.  Leghorns. 

Barred  Rocks,  It.  I.  Reds,  Light  and  Heavy  Mixed. 
Circular  free.  Our  12th  year  Hatching  and  Breeding. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

Chick  Prices  Greatly  Reduced 

WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D.  Purebred,  blood-tested,  pedi¬ 
greed  stock.  Livability  cruaranteed.  Won  92 
Prizes  in  hot  competition.  Chicks  5c  up.  Color 
Catalogue  Free  Also  Ducklings. 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bucyrus.  O. 


PURE  Barred  Rocks..  $7.00—100 

BRED  Lfllv/ll.^  ,(‘  *•  Keds .  7.00—100 

Wh.  Leghorns  $6.00.  100*  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


1  Lights  in  Henhouse 

I  note  your  request  for  experience  with 
all-niglit  light.  We  have  used  it  on  400 
White  Leghorns  this  past  Winter.  We 
started  all-night  lights  September  17  and 
within  three  weeks  they  were  laying 
above  60  per  cent.  A  little  later  they 
went  above  80  per  cent. 

One  of  my  friends  whom  I  persuaded 
to  try  it  reported  295  eggs  from  850  pul¬ 
lets  in  one  day  in  December.  Another 
whose  March-hatched  pullets  showed 
signs  of  molt,  and  were  slumping  in  late 
November  under  early  morning  lights 
soon  reported  them  laying  above  60  per 
cent  with  all-night  light. 

My  own  400,  after  three  months  of 
very  heavy  laying,  showed  the  usual  de¬ 
crease  and  with  the  colder  weather  of 
February  egg  production  dropped  still 
more.  As  eggs  were  so  low  and  hard 
coal  so  high  we  used  no  heat  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  house  and  when  the  severe  cold  of 
March  came  they  slumped  as  low  as  30 
per  cent.  Now,  April  4,  they  are  slowly 
coming  back. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  our  experience : 
All-night  light  appears  to  almost  elimi¬ 
nate  everted  oviduct.  Contrary  to  popu¬ 
lar  belief  it  does  not  force  the  birds,  but 
simply  gives  them  opportunity  to  eat  and 
drink  as  they  wish.  You  must  have 
either  mild  weather  or  heated,  insulated 
laying  houses. 

It  works  best  in  Fall  when  eggs  are 
highest.  It  is  a  great  labor  saver.  No 
docks,  no  putting  birds  to  roost,  no  spe¬ 
cial  feeding  hours.  You  must  use  heated 
waterers  in  cold  weather.  Use  only  dim 
light  which  strikes  on  perches,  feeders, 
waterers.  If  all-night  light  has  accom¬ 
plished  nothing  more  it  at  least  has 
taught  me  that  70  per  cent  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  light  we  have  been  using  was 
wasted.  We  used  only  two  15-watt  bulbs 
in  laying  house  22x60.  The  all-night 
light  certainly  works  wonders  for  year¬ 
lings  and  two-year-olds  in  the  Fall. 

New  York.  E.  w.  croft. 


A  City  Woman’s  Poultry 
Farm 

We  have  had  eggs,  eggs,  eggs,  in  this 
locality  all  Winter.  Never  since  we  have 
lived  here  has  there  been  a  season  so 
favoable  for  egg  production.  Farm  flocks 
have  ranged  all  Winter  and  the  prices  for 
eggs  and  poultry  are  the  lowest  I  have 
ever  known.  A  chain  store  is  selling  eggs 
two  dozen  for  25  cents. 

My  own  small  flock  of  22  pullets  has 
been  such  a  comfort,  no  disease,  almost 
no  work  to  care  for  them  and  day  after 
day  for  months  I  have  gathered  from  10 
to  21  eggs.  One  can  tell  at  a  glance  the 
best  birds  for  their  beaks  and  legs  are 
bleached  almost  white  and  their  tails  are 
worn  and  frayed  from  sitting  on  the 
nests. 

Two  hundred  chicks  arrived  April  5 
and  are  growing  beautifully.  They  con¬ 
sume  two  gallons  of  sour  skim-milk  every 
day,  as  well  as  quantities  of  mash. 

“Practice  makes  perfect.”  It  also  makes 
things  easier.  When  I  first  began  to  care 
for  chicks  I  made  many  unnecessary  trips 
to  the  brooder  house  for  I  was  so  afraid 
something  might  go  wrong.  Now  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  look  in  the  brooder  I  know  if  the 
temperature  is  right  and  if  they  have 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  they  can  get  caught  in  or  on  I  know 
there  is  no  cause  for  worry. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
career  of  a  poultryman  near  here  who  is 
doing  very  well.  lie  has  brains  and  phy¬ 
sical  strength  and  is  aided  by  a  very  ef¬ 
ficient  wife.  He  has  built  up  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  in  fine  table  eggs  and  received  the 
same  price  as  I  do.  There.  I  regret  to 
say,  the  resemblance  ceases,  for  his  profits 
are  much  greater  than  mine.  He  does 
all  the  work  on  his  farm,  builds  the 
houses,  lays  cement  floors,  etc.  I  have  to 
hire  such  work  done. 

A  friend  in  France  sent  me  a  recipe  for 
cocks’  combs  which  are  considered  a 
great  delicacy  there.  This  may  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  American  appetites  in  general, 
but  I  shall  try  it  as  soon  as  cocks’  combs 
are  available. 

“Put  the  combs  in  water  to  cover  and, 
when  it  comes  to  a  boil,  remove  from  the 
fire,  liemove  the  thin  skin  covering  them 
and  soak  them  all  day  in  water  which 
should  be  changed  occasionally.  Then 
cook  tender  in  acidulated  water.”  These 
are  used  as  garnishes.  One  can  buy  them 
bottled  in  France. 

We  are  thankful  the  Winter  is  over  for 
it  has  been  a  hard  one  for  so  many.  It 
has  been  bad  enough  here,  but  we  hear 
sad  tales  of  want  and  destitution  in  the 
city.  The  school  where  my  sister  teaches 
is  one  of  a  number  in  what  we  call  the 
“North  Shore  Suburbs,”  which  lias  sent 
in  sandwiches  all  Winter  to  the  school 
children  in  Chicago.  Every  child  and 
each  member  of  the  faculty  brings  three 
sandwiches  to  the  school.  They  must  be 
made  of  cheese,  meat  or  peanut  butter 
and  the  thicker  the  better.  The  railroad 
carries  the  food  free  and  a  truck  in  Chi¬ 
cago  delivers  it  free  to  the  schools  also.  A 
group  of  Negro  children  asked  if  they 
might  come  out  to  sing  to  show  their  ap¬ 
preciation.  When  asked  when  they  would 
like  to  come  they  said  “at  lunch  time,” 
so  they  were  invited  for  lunch  and  sang 
afterwards  very  beautifully. 

I  have  not  since  the  war  seen  such 
preparation  for  gardens  as  are  going 
on  around  here.  Everyone  evidently  in¬ 
tends  to  raise  as  much  food  as  possible. 
As  I  write  a  gentle  rain  is  falling  and  I 
am  glad  for  we  need  it  badly. 

Illinois.  EDITH  JANE  BACON. 


Greater  Value  at 

LOWER 
PRICES  on 


sms 


OVERSIZE 

CHICHV 

You  can’t  buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what 
you  pay  Our  Chicks  from  Purebred  Hogan- 
l  ested  I  locks  of  the  World's  Finest  Bloodlines. 
Iney  will  bring  you  an  income  when  everything 
else  fails  on  the  farm.  They’re  bred  and  cul¬ 
led  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker  and  pro¬ 
duce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen,  You  need  the 
extra  dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds 
of  meat  will  bring.  Make  every  cent  count  by 
raising  Sieb's  OVERSIZE  CHICKS.  We  have  one 
grade  only,  THE  BEST,  100%  live  delivery 
prepaid,  guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE.  Sieb’s 
Chicks  qualified  to  win  $500.00  in  this  vear’s 
Chick  Growing  Contest. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 
PRICES  PREPAID  25  50  100  500 

Ancs.  Hvy  AsstT  } . $1’63  ?3’00  ?5’50  $26.25 

Brd.  Wh.,  Bf.  Rooks  1 
S.C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyand 
Wh.  &  Bf.  Orps  J 

Wh.  &  Blk.  Mins  \ 

S. L.  Wyand. ,R.C. Reds  / 

Hvy.  &  Lt.  Asstd . 1.38 

Light  Assorted  .  1.13 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 

Box  1SO-A  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Int’l  &  Ill.  Baby  Chicks  Assns. 


.  1.88 

3,50 

6.50 

31.25 

.  2.13 

4.00 

7.50 

36.25 

.  1.38 

2.50 

4.50 

21.25 

.  1.13 

2.00 

3.50 

16.25 

Rally  Chicks  sacre<i  Rocks— Piatt’s  strain 


Brown  &  Mann  Strains. 
0.  C.  ALLEN’S  HATCHERY 


W.  Leghorns,  Hanson  & 
For  more  information,  write 
Seaford,  Delaware 


PREMIUM  CHICKS  ?&';  » .% 

$7.  II.  M.,  $6 — 100.  P.P.  lively  chicks  guar.  Cash  orC.O.D. 
LAYWELI.  FARM  HATCHERY  R.  5  BEATER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

PIIIPKQ  P  A  11  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $T;  Leghorns, 
umuito  lz.  U.  U.  $6;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6;  Light,  $6. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  73.  McAlisterville,  pa 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  my  Own  Flock,  6c. 

Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER  •  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE’S 
PEKIHS,  ISLIP,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 


DUCKLINGS 


Large  White  Pekins.  Good  Lay¬ 
ers.  Fawn  White  Indian  Runners. 
Setting  Eggs.  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  DUCKERY  Trappo,  Md. 


nilflKI  INR<t  While  P«kln,  30  for  $5;  100 — $  1  6. 

UUUIVLII1UO  Delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is 
my  28th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS  -  Factoryvllle,  Fa. 

DUCKI  INflS  Mammoth  White  Pekins. 

V>1  VerV.J_.llY  ClD  Extra  large.  Prompt  delivery. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

DUCKLINGS  1  !>P  Mammo,h  Pekins,  Runners 
uuvnuuuj  and  Mjxed  Lots_Price  Li  , 

LONG  LAKE  BUCK  FARM  A  HATCHERY,  R.  4,  Trenton,  N.  j" 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEYIE  W  POELTRY  FARM, Barker,  N.  Y 

minn  INC*  white  Indian  Runners.  Large  type 
UUlIlLimjd  Flock  average  193  Eggs.  $16  per  10o'. 
June  delivery.  WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  Geneva, N.  Y. 

F)UCKLINGS.  GOSLINGS,  TURKEY  POULTS 

A-'  and  BABY  CHICKS.  New  low  prices.  Write  for 
illustrated  Catalog  telling  how  to  rai  e  Ducks  for  Profit 

RIDGWAY  DUCK  HATCHERY  .  LaRue,  Ohio 

TURKEYS -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS  -  CHICKENS 

Breeders.  Babies.  Eggs.  Reasonable.  Catalog  free 

HIGHLAND  FARM  .  SKLI.EKSYILLE,  l4 

Coin  I  ?iant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs;  also  Poults 
rUl  udlc  ;  from  selected  stock  and  a  few  excel 
lent  yearling  toms.  Write  for  catalogue. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS  TURKEY  RANCH.  Saratoga  Springs,  N  .Y. 


c 


ARGEST  Breeders 
in  Maryland  Offers 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS 


Poults  anJ' .quantity. 


Write  for  prices. 
St.  Michaels,  Md. 


Reid  Turkey  Farm 

Poults,  75c.  After  May  20th,  60c;  after  June  1st,  50c. 

NARRAGANSETT  TURKEY  VS;' 

H 


ORNING’S  BOURBON  R ED S— Hatching  Eggs,  75c: 
Poults,  $1  prepaid.  FLORA  HORNING,  Onego,  N.  Y. 

25  CA°*c®  White-HoIIand  TURKEY  HENS  at 

J  $0.00  each.  H.  W.  ANDERSON  -  Stewartstonn,  Pa. 


B 


50cs  Breeding  Toms,  $15. 

fell  es,  Baker  s  Broil.  Beauties.  Frank  iron.  Red  Ilook, N.Y. 


EGGS 


WHITE  £SuClt! 

quail 


-  $50  a  1  OO 

-  $125  a  1 OO 

- -  •  $300  a  1  OO 

ED.  VOLLER,  Brown’s  Mills.  N.  J. 


RINGNECK  PHEASANT  EGGS 

fiom  birds  selected  for  their  vigor  for  stocking,  shoot- 
au  P^ef5rves-at  20c  each;  $1  80  a  thousand. 

All  stock  field  reared.  90%  fertility  guaranteed. 

^  _  CAPITAL  GAME  FARM 
"  JE>ager _ _ _ Dover,  Delaware 

BABY  MONGOLIAN  •  .  $(>0  00  per  100 

PHPA^ANTC  RINGNECKS  -  -  $45.00  per  100 

PHEASANTS  Ed.  Voller,  Brown’s  Mills,  N.  J. 

RINGED-NECKED  Hatching  Eggs  from  high-quality 
PHEACMTC  stock-  l5-  $3.00;  100,  $18.00. 

rntAaNlb  s.  Kellogg  -  greene,  n.  y. 

RINGED-NEOKED  PHEASANTS  EGGS  $15  00  Hundred 

W.  M.  HAUSMAN,  -  NORTH  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
J«  order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap- 
•J  pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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BABY  CHICKS 

Range  Raised  ....  Production  Bred 

Bred  for  early  maturity  and 
heavy  winter  laying,  and  priced 
for  hard-headed  farmers.  Largest 
poultry  house  in  New  Y ork  State. 
10,000  vigorous  range  raised  birds 
under  one  roof.  450  on  Official 
R.O.P.  This  season’s  chicks  from 
high  production  males  mated  to  females  also 
with  R.O.P.  ancestry.  Last  year,  our  fifth  year 
in  business,  more  than  90%  of  the  entire  sea¬ 
son’s  hatch  was  bought  by  former  customers 
or  local  farmers  who  know  us  and  the  records 
of  our  flocks.  Figure  this  out  for  yourself. 


Write  Dept.  R  for  price  list, 

and  THE  CHICK  BOOK 

OAK  RIDGE  FARMS,  INC...  .Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 
E.  W.  Mange 

R.  I.  Reds  B.  P.  Rocks  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 


White  Ply.  Rock 
Roby  Chicks 

MAY  CHICKS  -  -  $14.00  Per  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  -  7.00  Per  109 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100  per  cent  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  (B.W.D.)  Free.  I  specialize,  one  Breed, 
one  Grade,  t lie  Best  at  one  Price.  My  birds 
•ire  Early  Maturing  and  Grow  Quick,  Just 
what  you  want  for  your  Fall  Capons.  Special 
Prices  oil  large  orders. 

JOSEPH  TOLIVIAIM 

Dept.  B  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Rockland,  Mass. 


NEW  LOW  PRICES 
Established  1911 

We  sell  the  same  kind  wa 
raise  for  our  own  Breeding 
Stock.  Big  healthy  fellows 
hatched  in  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Mammoth  Incuba¬ 
tors.  We  have  been  breed¬ 
ing  White  Leghorns  for  over 
20  years.  Our  stock  lay 
large  white  eggs  and  lots  of 
them.  A  large  percentage  of 
our  R.  I.  Bed  and  Barred  Rock  Breeders  were 
raised  from  blood-tested  Stock. 

Brookside  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leqhorns.  .$4.00  $7.50  $35.00  $70.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  4.50  8.50  40.00  80.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks...  4.25  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Mixed  or  Assorted  .  3.75  7.00  . 

Also  12-wk.-old  pullets  at  the  following  prices: 
Wli,  Leghorns  85c  ea. :  Barred  Rocks  90c :  R.  I. 
Reds  90c.  —  We  will  ship  cash  with  order  or 
C.O.D.  prepaid  parcel  post,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown ,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  IN'.  <J. 


Blood-Tested  Chicks 


sh  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

rred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) ..  .$3.00  $5.50  $10  $47  $90 

C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) -  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

C.  W.  Leg.  (Tom  Barron)..  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

oi-n  toctotl  von rc  fenni  f1rw»lra  that  arpr- 


Jash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Barred 
C. 

J.  O.  >»  .  UUliUU,  ..  U.VW  W-WU  O  T*.  uu 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 

Tailored  or  Wyckoff  2o  oO  100  500  1000 

Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$2.25  $4.00  $7  $32  $60 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) -  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)....  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  4.00  7  32  60 

From  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks  and  shell  out  eggs  like 
machine  guns.  100%  arrival  postpaid.  Coal  Brooder 
stoves  cheap.  Catalog  FREE.  WRITE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Breed  PR  Royal  squabs,  sell  rich  trade.  Raised 
in  1  month.  Sell  for  double  chicken  prices. 
Customer  writes:  “/am  sold  up  on  squabs  tiro 
weeks  ahead,  petting  eighty  cents  a  pound.  Am 
also  buying  squabs  of  others  to  Jill  my  own  or- 
\  ders.”  Write  now  for  free  big  64-page  book, 
sending  four  cents  stamps  for  postage, 
learn  how  to  profit;  81  years  of  success. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 

205  Howard  Street,  Melrose,  Mass, 


it  if  T  THINK’«^ou  can  now  kuT  direct  from 
*  Parks’  their  young  Bred-to- 

'  Lay  Barred  Rock  Pullets  and  Cock- 
erelswith  43  years  of  egg  breeding,  as  low  as 
70c  and  80c  each.  Also  hatching  eggs  and 
chicks  at  special  1932  prices.  Catalog  free. 
J.  W.  Parks  &  Sons  ©  Box  Y  Altoona,  Pa. 


EWING’S  leghoI”  CHICKS 

Are  the  result  of  18  years  of  importing  and  breeding 
from  Barron's  best.  20  cockerels  from  Barron’s  egg  con¬ 
test  winning  pens  head  part  of’my  matings  now.  My 
extra  large,  vigorous  heavy  layers  pay  big  profits.  Get 
the  new  low  prices  on  guaranteed  chicks. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


H 


flCC’C  “Vitality”  Quality  Chicks 

|  1^  StateSupervised  and  Blood-Tested. 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Leghorns, 
Reds  and  Rocks.  Pioneer  Breeder — 44  years  ex¬ 
perience.  D.L. Cert.  Accepted.  Descriptive  catalog 
on  request.  D.O.R.  Hoff,  Lock  Box  115.  Neshanie,  N,  J. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 


NOW  6  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  5  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IA8.  r.  EWING  Kt.  *  McCLURE,  PA. 


MS?!  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  p*9  % 


Not  Tested  Barred  and  White  Rocks .  S8  per  100 

Not  Tested  Wh.  Leghorns  and  Mixed  ... 7  per  100 


500  and  1000  lots  p,c  less.  100*  live  delivery. 

SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


DaaL  fiLLLc.  Connecticut  accredited  stock 

Barred  HOCK  l/IUCKS  SMITH'S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison, Conn. 


FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,N.Y. 

Largest  Total  dumber  of  Certified  Birds  Dur¬ 
ing  Past  13  Years.  This  great  record  proves  Porter’s 
Leghorns  consistant  high  layers.  Circular  free.  My 
book  “First  to  Last  in  Poultry,”  cloth  bound,  $1.00. 

Jean  Joan  Black  Minorcas  Contest  proven  200-283 

egg  sires.  Tested.  JEAN  JOAN  FARM,  Box  N,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthiest,  Hardiest,  Greatest  Layers  and  Payers. 
Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  B,  Pittstonn,  N.  J. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  Storrs,  Conn.  Report  for  24th 
week  ending  April  16,  1932  : 

The  story  of  the  Storrs  contest  for  the 
24th  week  is  one  of  continued  high  pro¬ 
duction  and  one  in  which  R.  I.  Reds  dis¬ 
played  their  wares  to  about  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  advantage.  With  the  exception  of 
two  pens  of  Barred  Iiocks  the  Reds 
crowded  all  the  others  off  the  honor  roll. 

Last  week’s  lay  for  all  pens  registered 
in  the  upper  brackets  with  a  total  of  5,- 
249  eggs,  or  a  yield  of  75  per  cent.  This 
is  55  eggs  more  than  the  three-year  aver¬ 
age  for  this  period  but  63  under  the  high 
point  for  the  year.  All  breeders  under¬ 
stand,  however,  that  racing  spurting 
speed  cannot  be  continuously  maintained. 

Ml  the  outstanding  teams  for  the  24th 
week  are  in  New  England.  Two  pens  of 
Reds  entered  by  Scott  Poultry  Farm  and 
Pinecrest  Orchards,  both  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  tied  for  first  place  with  66  points 
each.  Another  outfit  of  Beds  by  Dickin¬ 
son  Brothers  from  Massachusetts,  made 
second  place  with  a  tally  of  65  points. 

Barred  Rocks  bred  by  R.  Walter 
Bishop,  of  Connecticut,  and  R.  I.  Beds 
entered  by  Edward  N.  Larrabee,  of  New 
Hampshire,  tied  for  third  with  tallies  of 
64  points  each.  For  fourth  position  three 
Massachusetts  pens  are  tied  at  63.  They 
include  B.  C.  Cobb's  team  of  Barred 
Bocks,  George  B.  Treadwell's  pen  of 
Beds,  and  Pine  Hill  Poultry  Farm’s  pen 
of  the  same  breed. 

Not  long  ago  this  egg-laying  contest  re¬ 
ported  examples  of  B.  I.  Beds  that  had 
laid  from  38  to  57  eggs  without  missing 
a  single  day.  It  was  pointed  out  at  that 
time  that  no  pullet  can  possibly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  through  with  360  eggs  a 
year  unless  she  is  able  to  do  precisely 
this  sort  of  thing,  and  furthermore  she 
must  hang  on  for  10  or  11  months.  It’s 
no  wonder  then  that  not  more  than  one 
hen  out  of  a  hundred  can  make  the  grade. 

■In  the  current  contest  Leghorns  can¬ 
not  quite  equal  the  records  of  the  Beds 
noted  above,  but  some  few  are  well  on 
their  way.  Granger  Poultry  Farm,  of 
Connecticut,  has  in  hen  No.  791,  a  very 
likely  candidate.  This  pullet  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  19  did  not  miss  for  47  days.  A.  E. 
Anothony  &  Son,  from  Connecticut,  hold 
the  second  best  record  in  this  respect  with 
a  pullet  that  laid  41  eggs  without  a  letup. 
This  same  breeder  and  also  the  George 
Lowry  Poultry  Farm,  of  Connecticut, 
both  have  birds  that  have  laid  over  30 
eggs  each  without  taking  a  day  off. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows: 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Fisher  Poultry 
Farm,  Canada,  1,100  eggs,  1,060  points ; 
The  Locusts,  Conn.,  1,017  eggs,  960 
points. 

Barred  Bocks. — Oakland  Farm,  B.  I., 
1,306  eggs,  1,265  points;  James  Dryden, 
Cal.,  1,296  eggs,  1,233  points;  B.  C.  Cobb, 
Mass.,  1,220  eggs,  1,208  points. 

White  Bocks. — E.  A.  Ilirt,  Mass.,  1,- 
1S4  eggs,  1,235  points ;  Collins  &  Bipper, 
la.,  1,151  eggs,  1,110  points;  P.  S.  Davis 
&  Son,  N.  H.,  1,076  eggs,  1,029  points. 

B.  I.  Beds.  —  George  B.  Treadwell, 
Mass.,  1,384  eggs,  1,373  points ;  E.  N. 
Larrabee,  N.  H.,  1,284  eggs,  1,319  points ; 
Donald  I.  Goodenougli,  Conn.,  1,243  eggs, 
1,303  points ;  Hall  Bros.,  Conn.,  1,284 
eggs.  1,300  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Geo.  Lowry  Poultry 
Farm,  Conn.,  1,389  eggs,  1,343  points; 
Granger  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.,  1,323  eggs, 
1.295  points;  Buehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm, 
N.  Y.,  1,275  eggs,  1,290  points;  A.  E. 
Anthony  &  Son,  Conn.,  1,296  eggs,  1,275 
points;  Kerr  Cliickeries,  N.  J.,  1,251 
eggs,  1.263  points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
5,249  eggs,  5,348  points;  total  to  date, 
108,203  eggs,  105,113  points;  best  pen 
for  the  week,  65  eggs,  66  points ;  best  pen 
to  date,  1,384  eggs,  1.373  points  j  average 
pen  total  to  date.  1,082  eggs,  1.051  points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties. — 70 
White  Wyandottes,  56.1 ;  130  White 

Bocks,  72;  120  Barred  Bocks,  S0.5 ;  300 
B.  I.  Beds,  80;  380  White  Leghorns, 
73.9;  1,000  average  all  varieties,  75. 


New  Jersey  Pigeon  Breed¬ 
ing  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  on  at  Millville, 
N.  J.,  by  the  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  30  pens  entered,  five  pairs  of 
mated  pigeons  in  each  pen.  Following  is 
the  report  for  March  : 

During  March,  156  squabs  were  raised 
to  weighing  age  for  an  average  of  16.8 
ounces  or  a  total  weight  of  2,624.5.  There 
were  175  squabs  hatched  during  the 
month,  of  which  number  there  are  still 
113  in  the  nest  to  be  included  on  the 
April  report. 

Lum  Brothers’  White  Carneau  entry 
from  Maryland,  continued  as  leaders  of 
the  contest  with  613  ounces  earned  from 
33  squabs,  an  average  of  18.5  ounces  per 
squab.  This  entry  has  been  in  the  num¬ 
ber  one  •position  during  the  entire  three 
months  of  1932  and  added  eight  ounces 
to  its  lead  for  the  current  month.  Second 
honors  went  to  another  pen  of  White 
Carneaux,  owned  by  the  Palmetto  Pigeon 
Plant  of  South  Carolina.  The  five  pairs 
in  this  entry  have  produced  one  more 
squab  than  the  leaders  but  averaged 
slightly  less,  17.4  for  a  total  of  593 
ounces.  A  New  Jersey  entry,  Silver  Kings 
from  the  Griscom  Poultry  Farm,  placed 
third  with  26  squabs,  a  total  of  523.5 
ounces  and  the  high  average  of  20.1.  The 
Lum  and  Palmetto  entries  had  all  five 
pairs  working  during  March,  while  the 
Griscom  Silver  Kings  were  forced  to  hold 


Which  Are  Your  Chicks 
it  it  ft  Which  Is  Yocn  Feed  ? 


Birds  shoicn  beloic  are  same  age ,  brothers  and  sisters  from  the  same  hatching,  brooded  under 
the  identical  hover.  The  only  difference  is  that  those  on  the  lef  t  were  fed 
Pratts,  those  on  the  right  an  unbalanced  commercial  starter. 


T he  Vhamirc’Com* 
plete  MineraLBa{> 
anccd  Weed  that  I  ns  tires  Sturdy , 
Healthy  Chirks 


If  disease ,  cripples 
and  runts  cut  your 

profits,  chatty e  your  feed 
to  Pratts 


To  make  the  most  money  from  your 
chicks  give  them  the  feed  that  the 
ma  jority  of  poultrymen  has  proved  is 
right.  Pratts  Buttermilk  Baby  Chick 
Food  is  the  complete,  all-round  bal¬ 
anced  feed.  If  you  are  looking  for  any 
ingredient  or  quality  that  should  be 
found  in  a  starter,  you  can  bank  on  it 
— you  will  find  it  in 
Pratts. 

It  is  guaranteed  to 
be  complete  in  vita- 
mins A , B , and  D 
(most  starters  that 
feature  vitamin  po¬ 
tency  claim  only  D). 

It  has  just  the  right 
selection  of  digesti¬ 
ble  proteins  and  has 
hail  for  years.  But 
one  big  difference 
between  ordinary 


starters  and  Pratts  is  in  the  balancing 
of  the  minerals.  Pratts  not  only  is  vi¬ 
tamin  complete,  and  not  only  has  all 
the  nourishing  food  elements  needed 
to  produce  strong,  thriving  chicks, 
but  it  has  the  vitally  important,  new¬ 
ly  discovered,  calcium -phosphorus 
“mineral  balance”  that  insures 
better  digestion,  less  leg  weakness, 
slipped-tendon  and  other  troubles. 

Put  your 
confidence 
in  Pratts 
and  let  your 
profits  tell 
the  story. 

Start  using 
itnowat 
the  lowest 
price  in 
history. 


RATTS 

Buttermilk  Baby  Chick  Food 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Pratts  also  offer  a  Buttermilk  ^  ALL-MASH  STARTER 
AND  GROWER  for  those  who  prefer  this  method  of  feeding 


Insist 

on  a  Mineral- 
Balanced 
Growing  Mash 

The  starting 
food’s  job  Is 
soon  over.  Then 
rapid,  healthy 
growthdepends 
on  the  growing 
mash.  Feed 
Pratts  Butter¬ 
milk  Growing 
Mash.  It  too  Is 
not  only  vita¬ 
min  complete 
but  mineral- 
balanced  aswell 


Pratt  Food  Co.  Dept.  32 
124  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Please  send  FREE  and  postpaid 
y  our  booklet,"  Raising  Baby  C  hicks.” 

Name . 

RFD . Town . 

State . . . 


New  England 


Tom  Barron  Big-Type  Leghorns 

Descended  from  Storrs  Contest  Winners. 


Tom  Barron  English  Wyandottes 

from  1914  World  Champion  Contest  Layers. 

Non-Broody  Reds  Barred  Rocks- “Improved”  Strain 

We  originated  the  non-broody  strain  in  1908.  Chunky,  broiler  type;  wonderful  layers. 

LOWEST  PRICES  EVER  —  SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  BROILER  RAISERS 
COCKERELS.  Chicks  and  Pullets  all  ages.  HATCHING  EGGS. 

MORRIS  FARM  Dept,  r,  Phone  3-4741  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


TEEN’S 
TATE 

UPERVISED 
and  CERTIFIED  WHITE 

Reduced  Prices 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 

liEGTIOIlNrS 

Dagsboro,  Delaware 


Brooder  $4.80  Complete 

In  a  few  minutes  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  a  pair  of  ordinary 
shears.  The  materials,  including  Heater,  will  cost  you 
only  $4.80.  Broods  40  to  100  chicks. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
holds  oue  quart  of  oil  and 

Burns  1 0  Days  Without  Attention 

Try  the  brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30  days  and 
get  your  money  back.  When  ordering,  please  give  your 
dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my  free  Booklet  "Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  464-K  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


QUIT  WORRYING 

about  MITES  and  BLUE  BUGS 


^miamus^  ssrUXSft. 

is  guaranteed 
CARBOUNEUM  toki/remand 

Write  for  Circular  keep  em Out! 

CARBOUNEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 
■ffmenni  milwaukee.wis. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  £^Se^k 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Rt.  5,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


Lewis  Farms  Chicks 

One  Half  Price 

Quality  chicks  from  our  own  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  blood-tested  breeders. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 
Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I. 


Oliafifv  C’flf (>ks  35»°°0  Weekly 
qllalllj  Electrically  Hatched 

White  Leghorns,  6c;  Barred  Rock,  Rhode  Island  lleds, 
Black  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks, 
7Lc;  New!  Hampshire  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  8c;  Black 
Giants,  10c;  Heavy  Mixed,  6f£c. 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  .  SUNBURY, PA. 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Many  of  our  250,000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 
their  wants? 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
l’orker  each  week  and  order  from  some 
breeder  whose  announcement  appears  in 
these  columns.  If  you  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  In 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  the  birds  that  you  can 
spare.  Write  for  rates  and  information 
to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT,  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.) 
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Maple  Lawn  Chicks  ^  qp“k£ 

/©  ■  100*  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

' — y B  White  Leghorns  . $6.00  $27.50  $50  00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  7  50  35  00  65.00 

White  Wyandottes .  7. 50  35. 00  65  00 

_ _ Owens  Strain  K.  1.  Reds  7  50  35  00  65.00 

Park’s  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.  2D32) .  7.50  35.00  65.00 

8.  C.  Black  Minorcas . 7.50  35.00  65  00 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  6  00  27. 50  50. 00 

Light  Mixed  Chicks .  5. 00  21. 00  48. 00 

Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lots. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


* 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  Kfe 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

Tanc.  Str.  S.O.W.  Legs.,  $6,  100:  $27.50. 
500:  $50,  1000.  Parks  Str.  Hr.  Rocks  (Per. 
6032)  and  S.C.  Reds.  $7.50.  100;  $35,  500: 
$65,  1000.  Heavy  Mix,  $6,  100;  $27.50,  500: 
$50.  1000.  Light  Mix,  $5,  100:  $24,  500:  $48.  1000.  Less 
than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P. 
Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

SPECIAL  MATED.  CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Per  100 

Wyckoff  Strain— S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $8  00 

Bred  to  lay  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $6.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  $7.00 

Light  Assorted,  $3.00.  Heavy  Assorted,  $6.00  For  less 
than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  Jsc  less  in  500  lots,  lc 
less  in  1000  lots.  Prepaid  live  arrival  guar.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr.-old  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tailored  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns. $6. 00  $27.00  $50.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Bar’ll  Str.  Wh.  Legs...  6.50  30.00  55  00 

S.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  27.50  50.00 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  direct  from  ad.  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Strong,  healthy  chicks  from  money-mak¬ 
ing  breeders.  Barron,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

Barred  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  electric  hatched. 

16  years’  experience.  Chicks  as  low  as 

7c.  Write  for  Catalog  today.  _ 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks  ma’iSSrS""'. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  Tailored  Strain. $2.00  $3.50  $6.00  $28.00  $55 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds _  2.25  3.75  7.00  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.00  3.50  6.00  28.00  55 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  3.00  5.00  25.00  50 

Hatched  from  healthy  stock,  bred  for  egg  production. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1.000 

Tailored  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns . $6.00  $27.50  $50 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns _  6.00  27.50  50 

Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed,  $5.00—100:  Heavy  Mixed.  $6.00—100. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.  R,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Leghorns.. 

.  $0  00 

$27.00 

$50  00 

Barred  Rocks... 

.  7  00 

32.00 

60. 00 

S.  C.  Reds . 

32.00 

60-00 

Heavy  Mixed... 

.  6.00 

27.50 

.SO.  00 

Light  Mixed.... 

.  4-50 

22.50 

45.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100 *  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  free  circular. 


C.  P.  LEISTER 


Box  R 


McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PINECREST  CHIX 


White 

Leghorns 

109 

500 

1000 

Barron 

Strain . 

. .$5.50 

$27.00 

$50 

Barred 

Rocks . 

..  6.50 

32.00 

60 

R.  1. 

Reds . 

..  6.50 

32.00 

60 

Heavy 

Mixed  . 

..  5.50 

27.00 

50 

Cash  or  C.  0. 

D.  Order  now. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

JUNIATA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  It  pays  to 
buy  Irotn  the  old  reliable  farm.  Chicks  from 
2  and  3  yr.  old  Breeders,  $6—100;  $60—1000. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 

SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Tancrcd  and  Barron  Strain  ....  . 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  .  6.50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.50 

Light  Mixed  .  5.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circul 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.6.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  WITH  19  YEARS 

of  Breeding  for  egg  production.  S.  C.  Wh. 
and  Br.  Leghorns,  $7-100;  Barred  Rocks,  $8- 
100.  500  or  more  lc  per  chick  less.  Free  and 
100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

(HOUSE WORTH’S  FARMS 
Box  R  Port  Trevorton  Pa. 


100 

500 

1000 

.$5.50 

$26 

$50 

.  6.50 

31 

60 

26 

50 

.  5.00 

23 

45 

Circular 

free. 

sup"  Chicks 


Dr.  Romig’s 

Qualiiv 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  $7 — 100:  White  Wyandottes, 
$8 — 100:  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  Mixed  $6 — 100.  Wo 
ship"  every  Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROM  I G,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


60,000  Chicks 

from  4  to  8  cents.  AH  Standard  Breeds. 
Write  for  detailed  information  and 
Catalogue.  Will  ship  C.  O.  I).  and  guar¬ 
antee  prompt  Shipment.  DAVIS  POULTRY 
FARM,  Rt.  18,  Ramsey,  Indiana. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  $8 — 100:  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  $7 — 100. 
Heavy  Mixed.  $6 — 100.  Prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Hollywood  Day-old  3-wk.  6-wk.  Pul.  10-wk.  Pul. 

Wh.  Leghorns  6c  10c  30c  50c 

Blood-Tested  7c  12c  35c  60c 

3-wks.  Chicks  and  Pullets  shipped  by  exp.  100*  live  del. 

MEA00WBR00K  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1A  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Dl  Ann  TCCTCn  From  Heavy  Laying  Strains.  Bar 

DLUl/II"  I  Cv  I  CU  red  Rocks,  $9  per  100;  S.C.  White 
|_J  |  f  \  If  O  Leghorns,  $8  per  100.  Four  con- 
I  I  I  V#  IV  secutlve  years  of  blood-tosting 
CorB.W.D.  SUNNY  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Berlin, Pa. 

O  HICKS  -STARTED  CHICKS  -  I’ULEETS 
from  my  own  trapnested,  blood-tested  Pure  Bar¬ 
ron  White  Leghorns.  Prices  reduced.  Catalog  free. 
WILLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM.  Rox  383,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

STERLING  BABY  CHICKS 

are  Guaranteed.  Low  Prices.  Free  Catalog. 

STERLING  HATCHERY,  llox  8,  Ramsey,  Ind. 

CUir'VQ  FROM  FREE  RANGE— S.  C.  W. 
V/lHdVvJ  Leghorns.  $6 — 100:  Barred  Rooks, 
$7—100:  Heavy  Mix.  $6—100:  Light  Mix,  $5—100. 
Free  catalog.  Parcel  post  paid  to  your  door.  Safe 
delivery.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Bx.  II,  COCOLAMUS.PA. 

A.  n„L.,  rLl^lrn  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds 

Quality  Baby  LniCKS  and  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C! 
White  Leghorns.  NEW  LOW  PRICE,  $10.00  per 
hundred.  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Harrington,  Del. 

Hi  g  c-  la  «#  UiAbe  and  Baby  Bronze  Turkeys 
vlsIVy  w  n  ICRo  at  Lower  Prices.  Write 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  WASHINGTON VILLE,  PA, 


New  Roost  Point  for  Lice 
Costs  Only  Half 


Here’s  a  new  im¬ 
proved  nicotine-sul¬ 
phate  roost-paint 
that  costs  only  ha'f. 
Just  paint  the  roosts 
—lice  die  overnight. 
A  pint  can  treats  250 
feet  of  roosts— enough  to 
louse  over  375  hens.  Also 
effectivefor  red-mites.  Guaranteed. 
Free  brush  with  every  can 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  CANNOT  SUPPLY  YOU 

Send  $1.25  for  full  pint  (1J£  lb.)  can. 

Pratt  Food  Co. 

Dept.  118  2nd  &  Walnut,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


nrSW  ROOST  PAINT 

KILLS  LICE 


WORLDS  FINEST r=P 
^%°  CHICKS 


1 


Our  chicks  from  blood-tested  Tancred, 

Jishel,  Thompson,  Holterman  and  other 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous  in¬ 

capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others?  Thousands 
including  four  departments  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
nave  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks 

Write  for  Our  Free  Poultry  Book. 

NOTE  LOW  PRICES 

Prices  Prepaid— May  Delivery  10o  500 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $6.00  $20.00 

Wh.,  Bf.  Orpingtons  ) 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks,  Reds  V .  7.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  8  OO 

Assorted,  Light .  4.00 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds . .  . .  6.00 

100*  Live  Delivery  Prepaid,  or 'send  $1.00  to  book  - 
order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage, 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind 


84.00 

89.00 

19.00 

29.00 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

8.  C.  Wh  &  Br.  Leghorns. $1.75  $3.00  $5.50  $26.00  $50 
Anconas  &  B1.  Leghorns..  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.50  55 

Baned  &  W  h.  Ply.  Rocks.  2.00  3.50  6.50  31.00 

Buff  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds..  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75 

Rose  Comb  W  h.  Wyandottes  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75 

Black  Giants  Jersey .  3.00  5.50  10.50  . 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers _  1.75  3.00  5.50  26.00 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1.50  2.75  4.50  21.25 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa, 


One  Dahlia  tuber  with  each 
hundred  chicks.  You  cannot 
lose  when  you  buy  our  guar¬ 
anteed  chicks.  AVe  guarantee  to  replace  all 
chicks  that  die  first  two  weeks  at  half  price 
and  we  are  selling  them  for  even  less  than  or¬ 
dinary  chicks.  White,  Buff  and  Barred  Rocks, 
Minorcas.  Reds,  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons  7c;  Anconas  and  Leghorns  6c.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  free  circular. 
RAMSEY  HATCHERY,  Bx  24,  Ramsey,  Ind. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  free  range  selected 
stock,  to  be  delivered  the  week  of  May 
16-23  30,  at  $7.00  per  100,  $32.50  per  500; 
$60.00  perlOOO.  Chicks  100*  Live  Arrival 
Guaranteed.  10*  books  orders.  Order 
from  this  Ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

Robert  L.  Clauter,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


m 


20  —  CENTURY  CHICKS/^*. 


CHICKS,  6c  »“> 

For  2c  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply 
20th  Century  Marvel  Chicks  with  11  day 
Livability  Guarantee. 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Anconas.  H.  Mixed 

Wh.  and  Bd.  Rocks,  Reds . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff.  Orps .  9  00 

W.  P.  Ducklings .  17.00 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


100 

500 

1000’ 

$7.00 

$32  50 

$65.00 

9  00 

42  50 

85  00 

9.00 

42  50 

85.00 

17-00 

82.50 

160.00 

Fairpori  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— Tancredt  Ferris!  F  istic!!  Sheppard! 
Park’s  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at  , 
same  priceorcven  less?  We  shipC.O.D.,  guaran-  J 
tec  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  C 

chicks.  Write  for  full  colored  CeteJo*  end  P-conomy  Price..  1 

Fairnort  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
R.  D.  42.  Fairoort.  N.  Y. 
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CHICKS 

4V2C  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  $5.50  per  100.  Rocks 
and  lieds,  $7.50  per  100.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  $7.50.  Broilers,  $5.50. 
lc  more  in  lots  less  than  100. 

24-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100*  delivery. 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


...  ,  „,From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 
Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

„  S.  C-  W.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.00  $28.00  $55.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  3.50  6.00  28.00  55.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.75  7.00  32.50  60  00 

White  Wyandottes  .  3.75  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.75  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds .  3.00  5.00  25.00  50.00 

Asset  ted  Heavy  Breeds .  3.50  6.00  28.00  55.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 

D  A  D  V  41/2c  &  UP.  LARGE  TYPE 

DUD  I  GASH  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  IV.  Leghorns  $6.00  $27.50  $50 

Barred  Rox .  7.00  82.50  60 

Light  &  Heavy  Mix.  4.50  22.50 

These  chicks  from  free  range  flocks.  Guar,  full  count 
Post  Paid.  FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS,  PA 


CHICKS 


STARTED  CHICKS  f fSSSBS:’ SaS'l} 

Beaver  Spring's,  I’a. 


express.  MRS.  CHARLES  SWANGER 


their  standing  with  only  three  pairs 
sharing  in  the  score. 

The  highest  pen  score  for  the  month  of 
March  went  to  Lum  ITros.’  White  Car- 
neaux,  the  contest  leaders,  with  eight 
squabs  for  the  period  averaging  19.1 
ounces  equal  to  a  total  of  153  ounces.  The 
entry  of  the  same  breed  owned  by  Pal¬ 
metto  Pigeon  Plant,  in  addition  to  being 
runner-up  to  the  Lum  entry  in  total  score 
also  placed  second  for  the  month  with  145 
ounces  earned  from  eight  squabs  that 
averaged  18.1.  Silver  Kings  owned  by 
William  Johnson,  of  New  Jersey,  scored 
140  ounces  on  seven  squabs  which  aver¬ 
aged  exactly  20  ounces.  The  Johnson 
entry  had  four  pairs  working  during 
March. 

A  pair  of  Silver  Kings  from  the  Gris- 
corn  Poultry  Farm  still  holds  individual 
honors  among  the  108  live,  competing 
pairs  of  breeding  birds  at  the  contest. 
Hie  pair  lias  produced  eight  squabs  for 
the  half  year  for  a  total  of  161  ounces 
and  an  average  of  exactly  20.  In  the 
White  Carneaux  class,  a  pair  from  the 
Palmetto  Pigeon  Plant  holds  first  place 
with  140  ounces  scored  from  eight  squabs. 
One  of  William  P.  Gray’s  pairs  of  White 
Homers  from  Connecticut,  leads  that 
class  with  186  ounces  on  eight  squabs.  A 
pair  of  Herbert  Higbee's  birds  from  New 
Jersey  lead  the  mixed  crosses  with  seven 
squabs  totaling  129  ounces;  Fred  Breisch, 
of  New  Jersey,  high  pair  of  White  Kings, 
122  ounces  on  seven  squabs;  Edward 
Steelman,  New  Jersey,  best  pair  of 
Squabbing  Homers,  103  ounces  on  six 
squabs  and  Walter  Wallace,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  best  pair  of  Black  Hungarians,  85.5 
on  five  squabs. 

Silver  Kings  as  a  breed  hold  the  high¬ 
est  average  for  squabs  produced  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  contest  with 
19.5  ounces  on  a  total  of  103  squabs. 


Potato  Recipes 

Strawberries  have  their  season  in  June, 
pork  products,  mince  pie  and  buckwheat 
cakes  have  their  innings  in  the  Winter, 
but  the  useful  potato  knows  no  season. 
For  12  months  in  the  year  it  is  served  on 
our  tables  with  more  or  less  regularity. 
Because  of  this,  recipes  for  its  prepara¬ 
tion  are  always  in  order.  Here  are  sev¬ 
eral  that  our  family  particularly  like,  and 
that  make  a  pleasant  change  from  the 
ordinary  methods  of  serving  them. 

Volcano  Potatoes. — Cook  and  mash  po¬ 
tatoes  as  usual.  To  six  good  sized  pota¬ 
toes  add  two  tablespoons  of  butter,  one 
level  teaspoon  of  salt,  and  two-thirds  cup 
of  milk.  Beat  until  light.  Form  into 
cones  about  three  inches  high,  place  in  a 
shallow  baking  dish,  a  pyrex  pie  plate  is 
very  good  for  the  purpose,  and  make  a 
deep  well  in  the  top  of  each  cone.  Have 
ready  some  grated  yellow  cheese.  Put  a 
heaping  teaspoon  of  cheese  in  the  top  of 
each  cone,  sprinkle  with  paprika,  and 
place  in  hot  oven  until  cheese  melts  and 
the  tops  brown  slightly.  Serve  in  baking 
dish. 

Potato  Fritters. — Take  two  cups  cold, 
mashed  potatoes,  two  eggs,  beaten  until 
well  mixed,  two  tablespoons  flour,  and 
one-fourth  teaspoon  salt.  Mix  all  to¬ 
gether  and  drop  by  spoonfuls  into  deep, 
hot  fat.  Fry  to  a  golden  brown  on  both 
sides.  Serve  at  once  on  a  hot  platter. 
Garnish  with  parsley. 

Mashed  Potato  Stuffing  for  Peppers. — 
Cut  the  tops  from  large,  sweet  peppers 
and  remove  centers.  Fill  with  mashed 
potatoes  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
cold  beef  ground  fine.  Season  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  pepper.  Put  tops  on  peppers,  place  in 
casserole,  and  add  about  one-fourth  cup 
water.  Bake  without  cover  in  moderate 
oven  until  peppers  are  tender.  The  flavor 
of  the  peppers  will  permeate  the  filling 
and  give  a  delicious  taste. 

ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 


Another  Trapped  Eagle 

After  reading  the  story  of  the  trapped 
eagle,  I  though  I  would  send  you  an¬ 
other  which  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Feb.  27,  as  follows : 

“Sierra  Madre,  Feb.  27. — Just  a  toe¬ 
nail  between  him  and  liberty  but  the  toe¬ 
nail  held.  So  until  today  a  great  Cali¬ 
fornia  golden  eagle  sulked  .in  captivity. 
Spiritless  even  when  released  in  Bailey 
Canyon  by  his  innocent  captor,  Fred 
Lalone,  Sierra  Madre  trapper.  Early  in 
the  week,  Lalone  visited  his  traps,  finding 
in  one  a  young  fox  which  he  took  out 
alive  and  wrapped  in  a  bag.  Farther 
along  he  found  one  of  his  traps  holding 
a  great  winged  bird  caught  by  a  single 
talon.  Lalone  was  between  the  horns  of 
the  dilemma  with  the  fox  under  one  arm. 
He  approached  the  eagle  and  was  almost 
knocked  over  by  a  blow  of  a  three-foot 
wing.  He  managed  at  last  to  hold  the 
bird  with  a  sweater.  He  returned  home 
with  the  fox  biting  through  the  bag  and 
the  eagles  claws  cutting  grooves  in  his 
flesh.  It  was  fox  or  eagle,  so  Lalone  killed 
the  fox  and  brought  in  the  eagle.  Today 
Lalone  tried  to  release  the  bird,  hut  it 
was  too  frightened  to  fly  and  had  to  be 
shoved  into  the  air  finally.  It  left  behind 
its  memento,  a  pale  green  egg  speckled 
with  dark  brown,  larger  than  a  goose  egg. 
The  egg  Lalone  has  put  under  a  setting 
hen,  and  when  the  hen  gets  tired  in  three 
weeks  as  hens  do,  the  egg  will  be  trans- 
ferred  to  a  pigeon  which  can  barely 
spread  her  wings  over  it.  Lalone  says 
that  if  the  egg  hatches  lie  will  give  it 
a  pigeon  for  foster  mother.”  F.  d.  j. 

California. 


How  strange  that  everybody  can  get 
along  on  less  except  those  who  live  on 
tax  money. — Publishers  Syndicate. 


on  Our  Guaranteed  Chicks 
100%  State  Blood-Tested 
98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 
UP  TO  3  WEEKS  OF  AGE 


21  years  of  continuous  trapnesting  and  pedigree 
breeding  have  developed  a  260-egg  strain. 

Lowest  prices  ever  on  this  superior  stock.  This 
year,  raise  the  best. 


Redbird  Farm 


ROUTE 

WRENTHAM, 


7 

MASS. 


MASSANUTTEN 

Virginia  Certified  Blood-Tested 
BABY  CHICKS 

You  can  be  sure  of  the  quality 
of  your  chicks  if  you  get  them 
from  a  reliable  BREEDER. 
Flocks  from  MASSANUTTEN 
chicks  have  produced  as  high 
as  239  eggs  —  flock  average. 
Customers  report  95%  to  98% 
raised  to  maturity.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  Massanutten  Breeding 
and  Virginia  Certification 
Means  Something.  Hatches 
every  week.  100%  Lire  De¬ 
livery  Guaranteed.  Write  quick 
for  FREE  book.  You’ll  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  our  iow  prices. 

MASSANUTTEN 
FARMS  HATCHERY 

Boxm-560 Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


From  Selected  and  Blood-Tested  Flocks 

Prices  on—  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Bd.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyan .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  1,75  3.00  5.50 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Box  609, _  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

CLEAR  SPRING  VhVcW 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs... $6.00  $27.00  $50.00 

Barron  Strain  S  C.  Wh.  Legs .  6.50  30.00  55.00 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Mixed  $4.50—100:  Heavy  Mixed  $6 — 100; 

100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Write  for  new  circular  giv- 
ing  full  details  on  all  breeds.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain,  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks _  2.25  4.00  7  00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2  00  3  50  fi  no 

500  lots  $2.50  less:  1.000  lots  $10  "less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield.  Pa. 


C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

DAY-OLD  CHIX 

Pennsylvania  Official  Blood-Tested,  Certified  and  Super- 
vised.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 

Write  for  Circular  which  explains  Special  Discount 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


200.000  CHICKS  1932 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Grade  A . $6.00 

S.  C.  W.  L.,  Grade  AA  (Special  matings)  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Books,  Grade  A .  7. 00 

Barred  P.  R.,  Grade  AA  (Special  matings)  9^00 

Assorted  Chicks  for  Broilers .  5.00 

Prepaid.  100%  Live  Arrival  and  Satisfaction’"' 
Guaranteed  —  Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Mt.  Pleasant  Mills.  Pa. 
Formerly  Richfield,  Pa. 


1000 

$50.00 

70.00 

60.00 

80.00 


GET  OUR 

r  I.OW  PRICES 

„  Earn  extra  profits  with  our  super^_ 
kv'  S-J  layers  of  big  eggs.  Our  selected" 
ff:-  breeders  have  laying  records  to 
302  eggs.  10  breeds.  tSW? c".£*.V 

SCHWECLER’S  HATCHERY  T 

1207  NORTHAMPTON  BUFFALO,  N.Ya 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
Day-old  chicks,  $6.00-100;  $60.00 
1000.  2  and  3  week  old  chicks. 
$10.00-100.  All  chicks  from  2  and 
3  year  old  hens. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 


Richfield, 
Pa.  Box  34 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  high  quality  breeders 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 
Free  catalog. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

DEPT.  N,  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 


Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks  at  Bargain  Prices 

Big  English  and  Tancred  at  S6.00  per  100  and  we  guar¬ 
antee  to  replace  all  that  die  first  two  weeks  at  half 
price.  We  solicit  large  orders. 

RAMSEY  HATCHERY  Box  124  RAMSEY,  INDIANA 


NOTICE ! 


Never  before  have  we  offered  our 
high  quality  chicks  at  these  low 
prices.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  White  Leghorns,  7c  each;  1000  chicks,  $65. 
Prepaid.  SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  Milford,  Del. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

Deportation  of  Unemployed  Aliens. 
— A  resolution  urging  legislation  to  em¬ 
power  the  President  to  proclaim  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  an  emergency  and  to  order  all 
aliens  not  gainfully  employed  to  leave  the 
country  was  adopted  April  21  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution  at  their  na¬ 
tional  congress  at  Washington.  The  reso¬ 
lution,  reaffirming  the  society’s  demand 
for  drastic  l'estriction  of  immigration, 
also  recommended  for  the  first  time  the 
reduction  of  quotas  to  10  per  cent  of 
those  provided  by  the  act  of  1924.  The 
immigration  issue  was  again  put  before 
the  congress  in  an  address  by  William  N. 
Doak,  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  denounced 
“alien  enemies  boring  from  within  to  un¬ 
dermine  American  institutions”  and  “so- 
called  reformers  and  liberals  who,  if  they 
had  sufficient  power,  would  destroy  our 
national  life.” 

Gold-seeking  in  British  Columbia. 
— Plans  for  putting  unemployed  men  to 
work  washing  gold  in  the  streams  of 
British  Columbia  are  being  shaped  at  con¬ 
ferences  at  Victoria  of  the  government 
and  officials  of  the  Mines  Department. 
Under  a  proposal  discussed  at  the  recent 
unemployment  conference  at  Ottawa, _  it 
was  suggested  that  the  Province  provide 
for  such  idle  as  desire  to  participate  grub¬ 
stakes  enabling  them  to  carry  on  placer 
operations.  The  men  would  repay  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance,  and  keep  any 
surplus  they  made.  Mines  Department 
officials  believe  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
Province  men  working  in  small  numbers 
could  make  reasonable  wages. 

British  Tariff  Increased.  —  Great 
Britain’s  tariff  was  increased  April  25 
from  10  per  cent  to  an  average  of  about 
20  per  cent.  Semi-luxuries  and  luxuries 
are  taxed  25  and  30  per  cent.  A  tariff 
of  33%  per  cent  was  placed  on  some  iron 
and  steel  manufactures  for  the  next  three 
months,  pending  further  study.  The  new 
tariffs  were  created  by  the  Government’s 
Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  Sir  George  May,  Sir  Sydney 
Chapman  and  Sir  Allan  Powell,  who 
were  instructed  to  impose  additional  du¬ 
ties  “for  the  protection  of  home  indus¬ 
try  upon  articles  produced  or  readily  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  produced  here  in  substan¬ 
tial  quantities.”  The  exclusion  from  the 
British  market  of  a  substantial  amount  of 
American  exports  to  that  country  appears 
likely.  More  than  a  third  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1930 
were  made  up  of  manufactured  products 
valued  at  $224,215,000.  They  compared 
with  total  exports  to  that  country  in 
1930  of  $672,181,000.  If,  as  had  been  ex¬ 
pected  by  some  officials,  the  new  duties 
apply  to  semi-manufactures,  an  additional 
15  per  cent  of  this  country’s  total  1930 
exports  to  Great  Britain,  or  $100,296,- 
000,  may  be  involved. 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  Denies  Farm  Aid. — While  with¬ 
holding  an  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
government  aid  in  financing  exports  of 
wheat  and  cotton,  the  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation,  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
McNary,  which  he  made  public  April  22, 
opposed  the  allocation  of  an  additional 
$100,000,000  from  its  fund  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  It  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  would  diminish  its  available  funds 
for  other  loan  purposes.  As  an  alterna¬ 
tive  policy  it  suggested  that  money  allo¬ 
cated  from  its  resources  to  agricultural 
purposes  other  than  to  aid  export  be  em¬ 
ployed,  if  Congress  saw  fit  to  initiate  the 
new  policy.  The  Federal  Farm  Board,  in 
a  letter  by  Chairman  Stone,  endorsed  the 
McNary  plan  as  one  which  would  im¬ 
prove  prices  and  outlet,  and  said  a  num¬ 
ber  of  foreign  countries  were  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  American  wheat,  but  could  not 
finance  such  operations  through  the  usual 
channels. 

Forest  Fires  in  New  Jersey.  • —  It 
was  announced  April  24  at  State  Fire 
Warden’s  headquarters  in  Trenton  that 
85  forest  fires  had  occurred  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  since  April  22,  and  that  all  but  two 
had  been  put  out.  One  of  these,  near 
Dennisville,  in  Cape  May  County,  already 
had  burned  300  acres.  The  other,  which 
was  started  near  Split  Rock,  in  Morris 
County,  by  sparks  from  a  farmhouse 
chimney,  had  eaten  its  way  across  500 
acres.  Property  damage  was  estimated 
unofficially  at  more  than  $150,000.  The 
most  serious  fire  was  on  Burlington  Is¬ 
land  in  the  Delaware  River,  where  two 
Summer  homes,  a  farmhouse  and  most 
of  the  amusement  buildings  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  damage  was  placed  at  $100,- 
000.  In  Southern  New  Jersey  fire-fight¬ 
ing  forces  which  had  worked  without  re¬ 
spite  for  more  than  30  hours  got  some 
relief  when  four  of  the  five  major  fires 
there  were  brought  under  control.  The 
biggest  fire  in  this  region,  which  already 
had  destroyed  11,000  acres  of  woodland, 
was  still  burning  briskly  at  dusk  about 
three  miles  southwest  of  Blue  Anchor,  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  Brooklyn.  In  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  nearly  3,000  acres  of 
woodland  was  destroyed  before  the  two 
big  fires  there  burned  themselves  out. 

Tornado  in  Tennessee.  —  Tornadoes 
killed  at  least  six  persons  in  farming  com¬ 
munities  of  the  Memphis,  Tenn.,  area, 
April  25,  injured  a  score  or  more,  and 
also  did  extensive  damage  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State  and  in  Arkansas  and 
Kentucky.  Several  communities  in  North¬ 
ern  Alabama  were  damaged  by  hard 
winds.  All  of  the  deaths  so  far  reported 
were  in  the  Millington,  Kerrville  and 
Rosemark  communities  in  the  northern 


end  of  Shelby  County,  of  which  Memphis 
is  the  seat. 

Additional  Gasoline  Tax.  • —  Final 
decision  was  reached  April  26  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Moore  and  legislative  leaders  of  both 
parties  in  New  Jersey  to  enact  laws  im¬ 
posing  an  additional  tax  of  two  cents  per 
gallon  on  gasoline  in  order  temporarily  to 
finance  relief  work  in  the  State  and  to 
provide  for  a  referendum  vote  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  election  in  November  on  a  $20,000,- 
000  bond  issue  to  carry  on  the  program. 
The  gasoline  tax  will  go  into  effect  June 
1  instead  of  July  1  as  proposed  previous¬ 
ly,  and  will  continue  until  February  1. 
The  bond  issue  law  will  specify  that  when 
the  bonds  are  sold  the  extra  fuel  levy  will 
be  reduced  to  half  a  cent.  It  further 
was  decided  that  the  special  assessment 
shall  include  gasoline  sold  for  use  by 
buses,  farm  tractors  and  other  devices 
exempt  from  the  present  three-cent  tax. 

Taxing  Citizens  Abroad. — A  reversal 
of  the  Treasury  policy  against  so-called 
“double  taxation”  of  American  residents 
abroad  was  voted  April  26  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  considering  the  bil- 
lion-dollar  revenue  bill.  The  committee 
struck  out  the  provisions  of  the  House 
measure  exempting  American  citizens 
working  for  American  firms  in  other 
countries  from  payment  of  the  domestic 
tax.  The  amendment,  proposed  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Connally  of  Texas,  would  make  diplo¬ 
matic,  army  and  navy  officers  abroad,  as 
well  as  government  employes  in  foreign 
fields,  subject  to  the  individual  income 
levy  in  this  country.  Only  where  Ameri¬ 
cans  abroad  were  subjected  to  a  foreign 
tax  larger  than  the  domestic  levy  would 
they  be  exempt  from  making  a  return  to 
the  United  States  Treasury. 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington.  —  The  egg  market  was 
somewhat  irregular  during  the  past  week. 
Continued  heavy  receipts,  together  with  a 
general  unsettled  egg  market  at  terminal 
markets  were  the  principal  causes  for  the 
slight  weakness  which  developed  at  the 
auction.  A  total  of  1.023  cases  were  of¬ 
fered  for  sale,  which  was  about  the  same 
as  the  week  previous.  Demand  was  fairly 
active,  especially  for  the  best  known 
marks.  Hennery  whites  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  fancy  grade  sold  well  at  18%  to 
21%c,  with  a  few  sales  at  the  closing  auc¬ 
tion  at  23c.  Mediums  of  this  grade  were 
a  little  slow  and  draggy  bringing  13  to 
15%e,  with  a  few  lots  up  to  17%c. 
Grade  A  whites  moved  out  at  16%  to 
21%c,  while  mediums  were  mostly  from 
12  to  15%c,  with  a  few  lots  up  to  17c  at 
the  closing  auction.  Browns  in  very  light 
receipt  sold  well.  A  few  cases  of  New 
Jersey  fancy  browns  were  on  the  floor  of 
the  closing  auction  and  brought  from 
18%  to  20% c.  Most  of  the  browns  were 
of  grade  A  quality  and  these  sold  from 
16%  to  18c  for  the  large  sizes,  while  me¬ 
diums  brought  from  12%  to  15%c  per 
dozen.  Only  a  few  cases  of  brown  pul¬ 
lets  were  offered  for  sale  and  these 
ranged  from  10  to  12%c. 

Vineland — The  volume  of  sales  through 
the  Vineland  auction  market  continued  to 
increase.  A  total  of  well  over  700  cases 
were  offered  for  sales  during  the  past 
week.  In  spite  of  the  heavier  receipts 
the  market  held  up  fairly  well  at  the 
opening  auction,  but  eased  off  slightly  at 
the  closing  sale,  principally  on  account 
of  weakness  at  larger  markets.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  fancy  hennery  whites  continued  to 
move  out  readily  at  firm  quotations.  At 
the  opening  sale  most  lots  went  at  22  to 
24 %c,  but  at  the  close  the  market  weak¬ 
ened  and  some  sales  were  made  down  to 
20c.  Mediums  were  a  little  slow  with 
“blue  label”  stock  selling  at  15  to  16%c, 
and  some  sales  as  low  as  14c.  Grade  A 
offerings  of  the  large  size  sold  fairly  well 
at  18  to  21%c.  Mediums  of  this  grade 
were  also  sluggish  and  irregular  at  13  to 
16%c  per  dozen.  Pullets  in  light  supply 
were  nominal  at  13  to  14c.  Producers 
graded  stock  moved  slowly,  with  extras 
.selling  at  16  to  18c  with  a  few  early  sales 
at  the  opening  auction  up  to  19%c.  Me¬ 
diums  of  producer  grades  were  very  dull 
at  13  to  15%c.  Browns  in  light  receipt 
were  fairly  firm,  although  demand  was 
somewhat  limited.  Grade  A  browns  sold 
at  17  to  19c,  while  mediums  brought  13  to 
15c,  with  a  very  few  sales  at  17%c. 

J.  M.  F. 


Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Egg  Auction 

Carried  on  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  by  the 
Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association.  Auctions  are  held  every 
Monday  and  Thursday  at  1  P.  M.  W. 
Atlee  Tomlinson  is  auction  manager. 

Egg  prices  April  25,  1932 : 

Fancy  large . $0.18% 

Fancy  medium . 16% 

Extra  large . 17% 

Extra  medium  . 15% 

Standard  large . 16% 

Standard  medium . 14% 

Pullets . 12% 

Total  number  of  cases,  244. 


Vanilla  Wafers 

Work  one-third  cup  shortening  (half 
lard  and  half  butter)  until  creamy,  and 
add  one  cup  of  sugar  gradually  while 
beating  constantly.  Then  add  one  egg 
well  beaten,  one-fourth  cup  milk  and  two 
teaspoons  vanilla.  Mix  and  sift  two  cups 
flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  and 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  and  add  to  first 
mixture.  Chill  thoroughly.  Toss  one- 
fourth  of  dough  on  a  floured  board  and 
roll  as  thinly  as  possible.  Bake  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven,  and  do  not  use  more  flour. 
Keep  dough  cold.  e.  l.  b. 


M  PURINA 
Q  CHICK 

hstartena 

CHOW  J 


■  Purina 

chick  I 
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^  CHOW  J 


50,429  Chicks 

behind  this  ad! 

SlX  YEARS. .  .81  experiments. .  .25  protein  ingre¬ 
dients.  .  .308,502  chick  weighings.  .  .50,429  chicks 
on  test... this  is  the  proof  behind  Ingredient  “X" 
(properly  blended  or  syn-cron-ized  proteins).  This  is 
the  proof  that  2  lbs.  of  Purina  Chick  Startena  the  first 
6  weeks  and  7  lbs.  of  Purina  Chick  Growena  with 
grain  until  laying,  will  give  you  the  kind  of  pullets  you 
want.  They'll  be  big-framed,  fully  developed,  in  the 
nest  early  and  fit  for  the  job  of  all-winter  laying  I 
They’ll  be  money-makers.  50,429  chicks  prove  itl 

Purina  Mills,  827  Checkerboard  Sq.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Leghorns,  Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandottes 


CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan-Rocks] 
Bra m- Rocks,  Rhodi-Rocks 


State  Blood-Tested  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices 

For  Delivery  Beginning  May  l(!th— Uniform  Prices  on  All  Breeds.  White  Leghorns— Cross- 
Breeds  (Wyan-Boeks,  Bram-Boeks,  liliodi-Rookst  Barred  and  White  Books,  It.  I.  Beds, 
White  Wyandottes— 100  Chicks,  $10.00;  400  Chicks,  $38.00;  1,000  Chicks,  *90.00. 
Special  Matings— 2c  per  chick  higher.  All  Chicks  shipped  postpaid;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  check, 
or  money  order  today. 

LEGHORN  PULLETS — 8-10  weeks  old,  from  Select,  Blood-Tested  Matings.  Immediate  delivery. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


High  Pen,  High  Hen  Passaic  County  Contest  to  Date 

HANSON  STRAIN  "•  L%?ItIst&nd  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  Low  Prices  on  May  Chicks.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvale,  N.  J 
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COPPER  STEEL 
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LOWER  PRICES 


\es 


Buy  direct  from  my  factory  with 
Freight  Paid  and  save>6 .  Copper 
steelmakes  it  last  twice  as  long. 

Also  Bargains  in  Steel  Posts ,  Barb 
W|r®,  Roofing,  Paint,  Poultry  sup-  ^ 

plies. Write  for  162-page  Catalog.— Jim  Brown. 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.  Dept.  4322  Cleveland,  0. 
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R.I.REDS 

Every  buyer  of  Hubbard  Chicks  gets  ful 
benefit  of  our  pedigreeing,  trapnest  work 
matings,  15  years  blood-testing  !  'We  charge 
no  excess  prices  for  this  pedigreed  blood 
e  are  the  original  and  the  largest  pro< 
ducers  of 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

The  Business  Man’s  Bird  lor  Profits 

famous  for  the  six  points  of  Balanced 
Breeding  shown  below.  Hubbard  EARLY 
MATURITY  insures  good  profits  on 

MAY  AND  JUNE  CHICKS 

At  Lower  Prices 

Profitable  because  bred  to  mature  several 
weeks  earlier  than  ordinary  chicks!  You 
get  benefit  of  lowest  chick  prices  of  the 
year,  several  weeks  saving  in  feed,  warmer 
weather  for  brooding,  October — November 
layers  when  egg  prices  are  high. 

Reserve  your  Hubbard  Farms  REDS  now 
Send  for  summer  prices  and  beautiful  1935 
catalog. 

Remember  the  Six  Points  of 
Hubbard  Balanced  Breeding 
•  Outstanding  Vigor  4.  Large  Size  Eg** 

.  Low  Mortality  5.  Fast,  Uniform  Growtl 

.  Heavy  Egg  Production  6.  Early  Maturity 

HUBBARD  FARMS  1 

Box  1 56  Walpole,  N.  H.  « 


Balanced  Breeding 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  $7—100.  Heavy  Mixed, $6— 100 
]O0j8  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SEL1NSGKOVE,  PA. 


LillLlvo  56 :  Heavy  Mixed,  $6:  Assorted,  $8.  I 
...  .  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Gircu 

W.  A.  LAUVER  .  Box  R,  -  McAllsterville, 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  115  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 
THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
301  E.  14th  Street. _ Box  D, _ New  York  City. 


RIDGEWAY  CHICKS 


WORLD’S  RECORD  “dHC: 

ron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  and  WhiteWyandott.es. 
Pedigreed  and  flock  matings;  livibility 
guaranteed  Priced  right.  Catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R 
M.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Prop. 
JAMESTOWN,  PA. 


Blood 

Tested 


ALL  ELECTRIC  MATCHED 


Pheasant  Eggs 

RINGNECK,  from  choice  stock,  har  dy  bir  ds,  $3.75 
settirrg  of  12  eggs. 

ALPHEU8  COE  SlIFFERN,  N.  Y. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Layers 
of  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Catalog  free.  $7  per  100. 

$32.50  per  500,  $60  per  1000.  C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  II,  .  Richfield.  Pa. 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghor  ns  from 
rrty  own  free-rarrge  Hock  at  S5.50— 100  for  June. 
100*  live  delivery  guar.  nil.  F.  GRAHAM,  lleAlIrrterville,  Pa. 


Wh.  Wyandotte  Hatching  Eggs  ££*  2  mo^esw- 

*5.00  per  100.  HERMAN  MEIER  -  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  Pekin  Ducklings— $16  Per  100. 
Small  lots  30e  each.  Harry  Lester,  Kansoniville,  N.Y. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiEmmmnimE 

EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

II  *  r 

>  If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens,  < 1 
- 1  there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit  ' 1 
n  in  knowing  just  howthe  account  stands.  '  ’ 
M  This  hook  will  tell  the  whole  story.  11 
1 1  The  account  may  he  begun  at  any  time,  '  ’ 
n  and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time.  '  ’ 
1 1  Simple  and  Practical.  1 ' 

Price,  $2.00  o 

m  i  > 

For  sale  by  <> 

!  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  " 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

i|  f  t  t  t  f  f  t  tt  $  f  f  ftf  ttf  1 

miimiiiimiiiiiimmiiiimmmmimimit 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  7,  1902 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Reverence 

With  spade  and  trowel  I  dig  the  earth 
About  my  plants  and  trees, 

Partaking  in  this  humble  way 
Of  growth’s  great  mysteries. 

And  in  the  lovely  presence  of 
Such  miracles  as  these 
It  seems  most  meet  to  dig  the  earth 
In  quiet,  on  my  knees. 

— Rachel  Currey  Day  in  N.  Y.  Times. 

* 

Any  housekeeper  who  wishes  to  co¬ 
operate  with  science  in  the  control  of  the 
clothes  moth  may  send  specimens  of 
these  pests  to  college — not  for  education, 
but  for  experimental  purposes.  Prof. 
Glenn  W.  Herrick,  Roberts  Hall,  Cornell 
T'niversity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  would  like  to 
receive  old  woolen  materials  or  furs  bad¬ 
ly  infested  with  moths.  He  needs  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  these  pests  to  use  in  experiments 
with  materials  that,  it  is  hoped,  will  de¬ 
stroy  them.  This  is  the  season  when  the 
lurking  places  of  the  moths  are  exposed  to 
air  and  sunshine,  so  if  some  old  garments 
or  furs  are  discovered  that  have  formed 
pasturage  for  these  creatures.  Prof.  Her¬ 
rick  will  welcome  them,  moths  and  all, 
and  will  return  postage  where  they  are 
sent  by  parcel  post.  During  the  past 
year  we  have  been  using  paradichloro- 
benzene  for  moth  control  with  most  en¬ 
couraging  results. 

❖ 

Every  year  the  hardy  bulbs  that  have 
been  forced  are  gradually  dried  off  after 
blooming,  and  planted  out  in  Fall  in  odd 
spots  along  the  edges  of  shrubbery  or 
flower  beds.  Then  we  forget  all  about 
them;  they  sometimes  show  a  few  weak 
blooms  the  next  year,  but  usually  do  not 
bloom  until  the  year  after,  and  then  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  in  strength  year  by  year. 
This  year,  we  are  astonished  by  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  hyacinths  we  have,  mostly  planted 
in  this  way.  The  blue  ones  are  especial¬ 
ly  plentiful,  our  favorite  varieties  being 
King  of  the  Blues,  dark,  Queen  of  the 
Blues,  silvery  azure,  and  Grand  Maitre, 
deep  lavender  blue.  Some  of  them  are 
near  the  yellow  trumpet  daffodils,  and 
the  contrasted  colors  are  very  showy. 
Among  other  favorite  hyacinths  are  Ger¬ 
trude,  rosy  pink,  Roi  des  Beiges,  vivid 
crimson,  LTnnocence,  white,  and  Yellow 
Hammer,  yellow.  There  are  other  cheap¬ 
er  bulbs,  but  we  cannot  do  without  the 
hyacinths. 


Paint — The  Fairy  God¬ 
mother 

When  we  returned  to  the  farm  after  an 
absence  of  nine  years,  the  kitchen  in 
the  century-and-a-quarter-old  homestead 
seemed  hopeless.  Its  one  window,  though 
facing  west,  was  shaded  by  a  porch.  The 
woodwork  was  yellowed  and  smoke- 
stained  ;  the  once  cheerful  paper  dingy 
and  torn,  and  the  floor  almost  guiltless  of 
paint.  Indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
a  more  unattractive  room.  But  since, 
for  the  present,  there  was  neither  time 
nor  money  for  improvement,  a  thorough 
cleaning  had  to  suffice.  However,  all 
Summer  I  pored  over  magazine  articles 
and  pictures  of  model  and  remodeled 
kitchens.  In  all  of  them  color  seemed  to 
be  the  outstanding  feature.  So,  when 
Fall  came,  and  there  was  more  time  to 
spare,  as  well  as  a  very  little  more  money, 
I  had  my  campaign  all  planned.  Of  course, 
the  Best  Man  helped,  and  our  total  ex¬ 
penditure  was  a  little  over  three  dollars. 
But  what  a  change  we  wrought! 

To  begin  with,  at  a  sale  of  remnants,  I 
had  found  a  short  length — not  more  than 
half  a  yard — of  llowered  oilcloth.  It  was 
deep  cream,  with  a  pattern  of  great 
poppy-like  blossoms  in  clear  golden 
orange,  Chinese  red  and  chocolate  brown, 
set  off  by  jade  green  leaves.  With  these 
gorgeous  colors  as  inspiration,  I  had 
evolved  a  color  scheme  calculated  to 
brighten  the  darkest  room. 

On  our  joyous  plying  of  brushes  and 
pasting  of  paper,  I  need  not  comment,  for 
the  expensg  and  the  finished  results  are 
the  real  points  of  interest.  So  here  is  an 
itemized  list  of  our  purchases: 

1  oilcloth  remnant . $  .10 

1  quart  brown  door  paint . 75 

V‘2.  pint  of  Chinese  red  lacquer . 35 

%  pint  of  jade  green  lacquer.....  .35 
1  qt.  deep  cream  high  gloss  paint  .85 

lMs  yards  jade  green  oilcloth . 30 

2%  yards  deep  ecru  scrim . 25 

3  rolls  paper  at  12c  each . 36 


Total . $3.31 

In  regard  to  this  list,  I  must  admit  to 
a  bit  of  sheer  luck  when  I  shopped  for 


wallpaper.  Since  I  needed  so  little,  I 
found  among  odd  lots  a  soft  cream  and 
tan  marbled  effect,  showing  hints  of  color 
here  and  there,  and  having  a  light  frost¬ 
ing  of  silver  over  all — just  the  thing  for 
a  dark  room.  And  it  was  only  12  cents  a 
roll.  At  home  we  had  numerous  short 
ends  left  over  from  previous  paperings, 
and  from  these  we  eked  out  strips  enough 
for  the  ceiling.  We  turned  them  wrong 
side  out,  and  by  choosing  as  near  a  uni¬ 
form  tint  as  possible,  we  achieved  the 
desired  light  cream  ceiling.  The  border 
was  a  lucky  find  among  these  same  left¬ 
overs — a  narrow  pattern  not  unlike  a 
brown  and  tan  painted  molding.  But  new 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


910  —  Home  Ensem¬ 
ble.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  10, 
is,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
16  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  1*4  yds.  of  35- 
in.  contrasting  for 
apron  and  dress  col¬ 
lar.  Ten  cents. 


designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36.  38. 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with  % 
yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
35-in.  light  and  % 
yd.  of  35-in.  dark 
contrasting.  Ten 


cents. 

New  Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10c. 


border  would  have  been  quite  inexpensive, 
for  three  to  five  cents  a  yard  is  a  fair 
price. 

Now  for  the  result  of  our  labors.  All 
the  woodwork,  including  the  kitchen 
cabinet,  is  deep  cream,  as  near  the  ground 
color  of  the  oilcloth  remnant  as  possible ; 
the  walls  are  lighter  cream,  and  the  ceil¬ 
ing  lighter  yet.  The  edges  of  the  floor 
outside  the  rug  (a  battered  old  linoleum 
one)  and  the  rug  itself  are  painted  a 
chocolate  brown,  the  shade  of  those 
quaint  brown  posies.  Then  to  give  an 
added  decorative  touch  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  rug  has  a  three-inch  stripe  of 
Chinese  red ;  inside  that  is  an  inch 
stripe  of  brown  and  then  a  two-inch 
stripe  of  jade  green.  This  may  sound 
difficult,  but  it  isn’t.  The  trick  lies  in 
using  a  straight-edged  hoard  (length 
immaterial)  laid  on  the  rug,  so  as  to 
leave  exposed  the  desired  width  of  border. 
Then  just  paint  up  to  the  board  with  the 
required  color  and  repeat  around  the 
whole  rug.  When  this  stripe  is  dry,  the 
next  one  is  made  in  the  same  way. 


For  color  contrasts,  a  small  ladder-back 
chair  repeats  the  note  of  Chinese  red,  as 
does  a  shelf,  which  holds  coffee  and  tea 
canisters — merely  emptied  coffee  tins, 
painted  green.  An  old  mirror,  its  ugly 
varnished  frame  now  red  with  a  green 
edge,  is  hung  in  a  dark  corner,  where  it 
reflects  a  bit  of  brightness.  A  small  shelf, 
also  green,  is  just  below.  Two  drop-leaf 
tables — really  antiques  that  have  mel¬ 
lowed  with  the  years  to  a  lovely  soft 
brown  we  left  as  they  were,  for  their 
color  toned  beautifully  with  the  brown 
in  our  rug.  The  smaller  one  stands 
before  the  window,  where  it  holds  a 
geranium  in  a  red-painted  can  and  a 
magazine  or  two.  An  old-fashioned 
rocker,  painted  green,  is  beside  it.  The 
window  has  deep  ecru  curtains  hung  well 
out  over  the  casings  to  admit  as  much 
light  as  possible  (we  only  used  half  the 
width  of  the  scrim  for  each  curtain)  and 
the  flowered  oilcloth  forms  a  valance  at 
the  top.  It  has  a  five-inch  border  of  the 
same  jade  green  oilcloth  that  covers  the 
larger  table  stitched  to  the  lower  edge  and 
cut  in  deep  scallops.  Above  the  work 
table,  the  Best  Man  has  put  up  a  long 
shelf  to  hold  lamps,  soap  chips,  etc.  and 
some  of  the  brown  floor  paint  brings  it 
into  harmony  with  the  other  furnishings. 

Milieu  all  this  was  done,  we  still  had 
some  of  the  enamel  paint  left,  so  painted 
the  edges  of  the  doors  to  the  kitchen 
cabinet  and  a  built-in  cupboard  green, 
and  as  a  final  touch,  the  whole  inside  of 
the  doors  Chinese  red.  And  now  my  once 
dull  kitchen  is  as  jolly  a  place  in  which 
to  work  as  one  could  ask  for — all  through 
the  magic  of  paint,  judiciously  applied  to 
an  otherwise  nondescript  collection  of 
furniture  which  might  be  duplicated  in 
almost  any  home. 

"What  has  been  done  can  be  done  again, 
and  as  you  see,  at  very  little  expense. 
If,  as  I  did,  you  distrust  your  ability  to 
work  out  a  satisfactory  color  scheme  un¬ 
aided.  look  about  until  in  a  length  of 
cretonne,  a  wallpaper  pattern,  perhaps 
in  a  picture  (magazine  covers  so  often 
have  lovely  ones  for  this  purpose),  or  it 
may  be  in  a  bolt  of  percale,  you  find  the 
color  combination  which  most  appeals  to 
you ;  for  your  own  personal  preference 
is  what  gives  your  home  individuality. 
Then  keeping  in  mind  that  the  quiet  or 
neutral  colors  should  be  used  on  the 
largest  spaces  and  that  in  general  the 
floor  should  be  darkest,  the  walls  fairly 
light  and  the  ceiling  lightest  of  all,  work 
out  the  color  scheme  for  your  room.  Then 
add  the  accents  of  more  vivid  color  in  the 
shape  of  a  chair,  a  table,  or  the  hanging 
shelves  now  so  popular.  Sometimes  the 
whole  inside  of  a  large  cupboard  may  be 
done  in  a  brilliant  color.  Other  ways  will 
suggest  themselves  as  you  work.  And  I’m 
sure  you  will  find,  as  I  did,  that  paint  is 
a  veritable  fairy  godmother  for  trans¬ 
forming  the  dullest  Cinderella  of  a  room 
to  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever — 
well,  if  not  forever  at  least  until  you 
choose  to  employ  her  magic  wand  again. 

MAUD  C.  BURT. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

A  “breakfast  skillet”  of  cast  ironware 
was  divided  into  several  sections  by  raised 
ridges,  so  that  ham,  bacon  and  eggs  or 
vegetables  could  be  cooked  separately  at 
the  same  time.  It  cost  S5  cents.  Chicken 
fryers  with  covers  were  also  made  of  cast 
iron,  costing  $1.35  to  $2.25.  Many  house¬ 
keepers  do  not  care  for  cast-iron  utensils 
because  of  their  weight,  and  consider 
them  old-fashioned,  but  they  are  still  very 
useful  for  slower  cooking. 

One  of  the  hardware  stores  offers  an 
“accordion  garment  hanger,”  with  the 
hooks  arranged  on  a  collapsible  frame,  all 
metal,  nickel  flapped.  It  saves  closet 
space,  and  costs  $2.25. 

It  will  be  noticed,  in  buying  a  ready¬ 
made  dress,  that  where  there  is  a  lace 
vestee  or  tucker  it  is  lined  with  flesh- 
colored  chiffon.  This  not  only  keeps  the 
lace  clean  longer,  but  is  more  becoming. 
A  similar  chiffon  lining  is  desirable  with 
lace  undersleeves.  The  flesh-colored  chiffon 
may  cost  from  $1  to  $2  the  yard.  This 
Spring  there  is  a  special  call  for  trim¬ 
ming  laces  in  shades  of  beige,  ecru  and 
coffee,  the  most  popular  being  the  patterns 
imitating  hand-run  Alencon. 

Some  candy-striped  blouses  in  fast 
cotton  were  noted  for  $1.95 ;  they  were 
pirate  red  and  white,  or  royal  blue  and 
white,  with  a  long  scarf  collar  to  he  tied 
in  a  bow;  certainly  a  charming  accom¬ 
paniment  to  a  new  Spring  suit. 

Fringed  linen  handkerchiefs  about  30 
inch  square  patterned  with  stripes  and 
dots  in  vivid  colors,  are  used  as  necker¬ 
chiefs  with  sports  suits.  They  are  priced 
at  $1. 

We  seen  some  new  knit  dresses  having 
a  boucle  skirt  ribbed  to  fit  at  the  hips, 
with  a  lace  knit  top. 

Flannel  suits  are  made  with  either 
plain  or  pleated  skirts  and  jackets  that 
may  be  bought  separately,  so  that  the 
wearer  may  plan  her  own  suit,  either 
all  the  same  color,  or  with  a  contrasting 
coat  and  skirt.  The  jackets  were  seen  for 
$7.95,  the  skir/s  $5.95.  The  suit  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  sweater ;  either  a  lisle  sweater 
at  $1.95.  or  a  knit  wool,  costing  from  $2 
up.  Such  a  suit  is  just  the  thing  for  the 
girl  at  college  or  at  home. 


A  Sheaf  of  Gleanings 

Attention  was  focused  on  Beth  the 
other  afternoon  as  she  was  having  a 
coughing  spell.  When  it  was  over  some¬ 
one  asked,  “Where  is  Betty?”  We  looked 


to  find  her  in  the  pantry  making  finger 
tracks  through  a  newly-frosted  cake.  I 
have  said  that  the  twins  aren't  mischiev¬ 
ous,  but  sometimes  I  wonder  if  I  haven’t 
made  a  misstatement.  They  opened  the 
cake  cabinet  one  day  and  bit  a  mouthful 
out  of  all  the  doughnuts.  No  doubt  they 
were  searching  for  one  fit  to  eat.  Of 
course  they  mark  up  with  crayon  or  pen¬ 
cil  everything  within  reach,  they  strew 
the  floor  with  paper  and  get  up  to 
the  sink  to  play  in  cold  water  any  old 
time,  but  because  I  am  not  always  dash¬ 
ing  frantically  over  the  house  after  them, 
I  have  led  myself  to  believe  they  aren’t 
mischievous.  They  quarrel  some.  Beth’s 
mode  of  defense  is  hair-pulling,  while 
Betty  resorts  to  biting.  One  day  Betty 
bit  Beth’s  finger  and  made  her  cry.  Betty 
seemed  quite  moved  by  the  crying  and  she 
held  out  her  own  little  finger  for  Beth  to 
bite,  thinking  (I  supposed)  that  that 
would  make  matters  right.  When  two 
years  old  the  babies  weighed  exactly  the 
same. 

Sister  and  I  both  thought  it  might  be 
restful  to  her  to  come  up  and  hear  my 
children  cough  instead  of  her  own.  so  she 
came  last  Saturday.  And  we  had  a  day 
similar  to  one  in  late  Summer  that  I 
wrote  of.  We  made  three  sheets  for 
Jimmie's  single  bed.  My  sheet  supply 
was  lessening,  as  some  of  the  oldest  one's 
are  wearing  out.  Then  one  night  when 
sheets  shouldn’t  have  been  out  at  all,  one 
was  snatched  from  the  line  and  hasn't 
been  heard  from  since.  She  finished  a 
dress  for  Lois  that  I  had  left  partly  done 
and  I  worked  on  a  house  dress  i  have 
needed  for  weeks.  It  was  a  quiet,  satis¬ 
factory  day.  (How  one's  tastes  change 
with  age ! ) 

And  speaking  of  age,  I  am  already  pre¬ 
paring  for  old  age,  believe  it  or  not.  I  am 
making  two  scrapbooks!  One  is  of  these 
“Gleanings.”  Let  me  hasten  to  say  that 
it  is  not  because  of  any  merit  as  pieces 
of  literature  that  I  am  preserving  them, 
but  simply  because  I  think  it  will  give  me 
pleasure  to  read  them  when  I  am  in  an 
old  lady’s  home  or  all  by  myself  in  a 
room  in  my  son’s  house.  I  think  often¬ 
times  we  think  too  little  of  preparing  or 
building  for  the  years  ahead. 

Sowing  is  progressing  but  slowly,  sim¬ 
ply  because  I  am  only  half  trying,  and 
that  because  there  is  no  urgent  need  yet 
for  new  clothes.  When  print  got  down  to 
nine  cents  I  considered  that  I  could  afford 
to  order  three  yards,  enough  for  two 
aprons,  which  I  did,  and  one  is  made  up 
and  I  have  made  one  which  I  cut  out 
about  two  years  ago  and  lost  interest  in. 
Two  little  dresses  for  the  twins  are  fin¬ 
ished  except  for  the  few  embroidery 
stitches  and  there  is  my  house  dress  need¬ 
ing  perhaps  two  hours'  work.  I  cut  out 
a  dress  for  Lois  this  afternoon.  I  do  love 
a  remnant  bundle  because  I  do  not  know 
what  it  will  contain.  A  50-cent  one  of 
chambray  contained  enough  suitable  cloth 
for  six  play  suits  and  I  am  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  purchase. 

My  kitchen  is  shining  in  clean  walls 
and  woodwork,  and  its  two  west  windows 
are  dressed  up  in  new  curtains.  The  old 
ones  wouldn’t  stand  another  laundering, 
so  I  sat  down  to  order  material  for  new 
ones  before  I  had  time  to  think  whether 
I  could  afford  them  or  not.  And  thrifty 
soul  though  I  am,  I  take  a  certain  selfish 
joy  in  having  to  order  new  curtains  as  I 
also  do  when  it  is  necessary  to  buy  cloth. 
These  new  ones  being  cream  and  green 
harmonize  with  the  kitchen  very  nicely 
but  do  not  give  the  semblance  of  sunshine 
that  I  liked  so  much  about  the  old  yellow 
ones.  I  buy  one  length  for  each  window 
and  divide  it  lengthwise,  for  this  gives 
all  the  width  I  desire  for  kitchen  win¬ 
dows. 

I  am  enjoying  my  reading  and  profiting 
thereby.  I  read  the  psychological  book 
twice.  Sometimes  when  I  read  such  a 
book  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
problems  have  been  simplified  and  ex¬ 
plained,  or  whether  life  seems  even  more 
complicated  than  before.  But  it  seems  a 
wonder  to  me  that  children  are  as  good  as 
they  are  when  parents  are  so  grossly 
ignorant  of  many  important  facts.  “The 
Good  Earth”  I  found  a  very  simple  story 
told  in  a  very  simple  way.  Its  simplicity 
was  striking.  Another  book  was  really 
a  simple  story  yet  written  with  many 
flourishes  and  French  words.  The  simple 
Chinese  story  was  much  the  more  fasci¬ 
nating  to  me.  Biography  interests  me 
always  and  therefore  “The  Education  of 
a  Princess,”  by  Marie,  Grand  Duchess  of 
Russia,  was  especially  enjoyed. 

SUE  BILLINGS. 


Painless  Summer  Canning 

Many  pressure  cookers  stand  idle  right 
through  the  Summer  canning  season.  “It 
requires  constant  watching  to  keep  the 
pressure  steady — I  can’t  do  it  when  I  am 
so  busy,”  say  their  owners.  During  the 
canning  season  my  pressure  cooker  works 
more  hours  than  I  do,  sdme  days.  Keep¬ 
ing  account  of  the  time  is  about  all  I 
have  to  do,  too. 

In  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the 
kitchen — but  in  plain  sight — I  have  a 
good  reliable  oil  stove  standing  on  a  sub¬ 
stantial  box.  Each  morning  this  stove  is 
filled  and  cleaned  ready  for  use.  Here  I 
run  my  cooker.  I  like  the  box  better  than 
a  table  because  it  is  easier  lifting  the 
heavy  cooker  on  and  off. 

When  the  correct  degree  of  pressure 
has  been  reached  it  is  possible  to  regulate 
the  heat  so  that  the  pressure  runs  per¬ 
fectly  even  and  so  requires  no  watching. 
It  is  out  of  the  way,  not  cluttering  up  the 
stove  where  I  am  doing  other  cooking. 
Not  only  do  I  do  a  lot  of  canning  but  I 
cook  many  entire  meals  in  this  painless 
manner.  Alice  Margaret  ashton. 
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Scissors  and  Paste  in  the 
School-room 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  furnished 
our  neighborhood  sc'hool  with  the  paste 
needed  for  all  their  various  “projects.” 
The  teacher  says  that  my  homemade 
article  is  quite  as  good  as  can  be  bought, 
and  that  it  means  quite  a  considerable 
saving  to  parents.  Every  little  while 
during  the  school  year,  some  polite  little 
people  come  to  my  door  with ;  “Please, 
Mrs.  Greene,  we  need  some  more  paste.” 

In  early  Spring  a  year  ago,  the  calls 
for  “more  paste”  were  so  frequent  that 
finally  I  went  up  to  the  school  to  see 
what  things  they  were  making.  On  that 
Friday  afternoon  they  were  making  port¬ 
folios  to  hold  their  papers.  For  these 
they  were  using  the  pasteboard  covers  of 
used  tablets.  Someone  had  given  a  sample 
book  of  wallpapers,  from  which  were 
made  the  outside  decoration  of  the  port¬ 
folios;  for  the  inside  dinings  the  pupils 
had  tinted  white  paper  with  water  colors. 
These  operations  utilized  a  deal  of  paste  ! 
The  teacher  was  quite  exacting  as  ^  to 
neatness  and  precision  in  the  work.  She 
is  really  doing  a  very  valuable  bit  of 
training  these  Friday  afternoons.  And  I 
think  it  is  something  specially  needed  in 
the  training  of  boys.  If  men  in  general 
could  in  time  of  need  turn  to  some  light 
employment  for  their  hands,  as  women 
universally  do,  many  a  dull  hour  of  in¬ 
validism,  or  of  bored  leisure  would  find 
occupation.  It  is  a  fault  of  our  system, 
that  mending  and  darning  are  labeled 
“women’s  work.”  Really  it  should  be  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  a  boy 
to  expect  to  sew  on  his  buttons.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York 
quite  regularly.  I  believe,  knit  scarves  and 
things  for  charity  sales! 

Our  little  brick  sclioolhouse  was  built 
in  1840.  Recently,  an  addition  was  added 
in  the  rear  for  a  comfortable  cloakroom. 
Our  school  has  42  pupils,  and  we  have 
no  truant  problems  whatever.  The  school¬ 
room  is  attractively  painted  in  cream 
color.  There  are'  a  number  of  framed 
pictures  on  the  walls.  Examples  of  best 
work  of  the  pupils  make  further  decora¬ 
tions.  A  very  fine  relief  map  of  our  State 
in  papier-mache  is  a  furnishing  that  I 
wish  all  of  our  little  schools  possessed. 
Seven  grades  are  taken  care  of  by  our  one 
efficient  teacher.  The  higher  grades  are 
sent  out  of  the  district.  An  active 
Parent-Teacher’s  Association  has  done 
much  for  the  school  property.  Recently, 
a  radio  was  purchased. 

On  the  Friday  afternoon  in  question.  I 
found  the  three  lowest  grades  engaged 
in  trying  to  tint  circles  and  squares  with 
crayons.  The  teacher  was  handling  her 
two  groups  very  well,  but  the  elementary 
work,  though  '  valuable  and  required 
training,  was  not  very  thrilling.  I  asked 
the  teacher  if  I  might  come  again  some 
Friday,  and  take  the  20  little  ones  under 
my  wing.  She  assured  me  I  would  be 
welcome. 

When  my  own  children  were  little  I 
taught  them  to  make  paper  dolls  such  as 
an  older  sister  had  taught  me  to  make 
when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  they  had 
found  them  more  interesting  and  enter¬ 
taining  than  boughten  ones.  I  made  a 
practice  of  saving  the  bright-colored 
papers  of  advertisements  and  also  good 
big  envelopes.  In  a  tedious  convalescence 
from  severe  measles,  they  played  with 
paper  dolls  an  hour  every  afternoon, 
until  they  had  a  whole  neighborhood  of 
make-believe  little  people. 

A  new  demand  after  a  while  came  up 
in  the  need  to  entertain  little  ones  of  a 
new  generation,  so  I  started  a  paper  doll 
box  again.  So  I  was  all  ready  for  the 
little  school  children.  I  went  supplied 
with  a  lot  of  little  dolls  and  dresses  all 
cut  out,  with  an  abundant  supply,  also, 
of  bright  papers,  and  envelopes  to  take 
their  work  home  in  for  mother  to  see.  We 
had  a  lovely  time !  The  school  has  a 
supply  of  cheap  scissors,  so  everybody 
took  a  hand,  and  every  little  tot,  girl  or 
boy,  was  as  good  as  could  be.  It  was 
really  surprising  what  dolls  and  dresses 
were  cut  out.  They  were  reluctant  to 
stop  when  dismissal  time  came.  I  said  I 
would  come  again.  Then  at  a  signal  from 
their  teacher  all  stood  up,  then  filed  out 
one  row  at  a  time,  each  row  saying  in 
unison  “Good  night.  Miss  Schafer,  Good 
night,  Mrs.  Greene !”  leaving  with  their 
visitor  a  very  pleasant  impression  of 
courtesy.  They  surely  show  the  faithful 
training  their  teacher  has  given  them.  I 
have  gone  several  times  since,  and  always 
we  have  a  fine  time. 

Not  long  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  young  mother  who  said  that  her  little 
daughter’s  constant  demands  for  paste 
were  quite  impoverishing  her.  Would  I 
please  send  her  my  recipe  for  paste.'1 
Perhaps  some  other  mother  would  like  it 
too,  so  here  it  is. 

In  a  good-sized  howl,  stir  one  cup  of 
flour  with  enough  cold  water  to  make  a 
creamy  consistency.  Then  pour  into  it 
four  cups  of  boiling  water,  stirring  all 
the  tim  These  four  cups  of  water  should 
have  been  measured  previously  into  a  six 
or  eight-quart  aluminum  saucepan.  Pour 
the  flour  and  hot  water  mixture  into  the 
saucepan,  add  a  teaspoon  of  powered 
alum,  and  cook  five  minutes.  Pour  out 
into  the  bowl,  beat  till  cool,  then  add  a 
teaspoon  of  carbolic  acid,  and  scent,  if 
desired,  with  oil  of  cloves  or  wintergreen. 
►Store  in  salad  dressing  jars.  If  any  is 
to  be  kept  some  time,  seal  with  paraffin. 

The  best  way  to  cut  out  the  paper 
dolls  is  directly,  without  first  sketching 
them  on  the  paper.  I  can  scissor  much 


prettier  dolls  than  I  can  draw.  The  paper 
is  folded  but  once.  Start  cutting  at  the 
doll's  head.  For  the  dresses,  first  fold  the 
paper  crosswise,  then  lengthwise.  Then 
lay  the  doll  on,  holding  doll  and  paper 
firmly  together.  Leave  plenty  of  the  fold 
for  neck  and  shoulders,  later  cutting  out 
the  neck  high  or  low  as  desired.  To  put 
the  dress  on,  fold  the  doll  together,  then 
when  the  dress  is  on,  spread  out  the  doll. 
A -slit  may  be  cut  a  little  way  down  the 
front  of  the  dress;  and  turned  back  for 
revers.  When  tired  of  cutting,  the  children 
must  pick  up  the  snips.  At  the  school, 
the  well-trained  children  were  keen  about 
picking  up  the  scraps  before  dismissal. 

R.  L.  G. 


Notes  from  the  Garden  Spot 

Spring  is  a  long  time  coming  after  our 
mild  Winter.  March  was  a  roaring  lion, 
and  April  isn’t  very  smiling  so  far.  The 
gardening  that  some  of  us  started  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  has  not  been  resumed  yet.  But  tbe 
sun  is  staying  with  us  longer  and  grow¬ 
ing  warmer  in  spite  of  the  cold  winds. 
The  robins  are  cheering  us  on,  and  the 
wild  geese  have  flown  north  sometime  ago. 

We  are  anxiously  waiting  for  our  first 
asparagus.  As  soon  as  the  ground 
warms  up  it  will  push  and  then  we  will 
be  living  on  the  tender  tips  till  the  end 
of  June.  The  pity  is  that  more  farmers 
don't  start  a  bed.  It  takes  two  years  for 
asparagus  to  get  established  but  then  it 
will  last  almost  indefinitely.  Now,  in 
early  Spring  is  a  good  time  to  plant  the 
roots.  Mary  Washington  is  recognized 
as  the  best  variety  with  us.  The  roots 


Patchwork  Pattern 


The  Spool  Quilt.- — Among  the  antique  quilts  is 
found  this  one  called  spool  quilt.  It.  indeed, 
does  look  very  much  like  spools.  The  blocks  are 
of  one  color  and  white.  Dark  blue  and  white 
were  used  in  this  block.  Four  of  the  spools  are 
joined  to  make  this  design  and  these  joined 
with  white  blocks  of  even  size,  although  one 
can  use  this  for  an  all-over  design.  Price  of 
pattern  15  cents.  Quilt  pattern  catalog  is  also 
15  cents.  Send  all  orders  to  the  Pattern  De¬ 
partment,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

should  be  planted  10  inches  deep,  with 
crowns  38  inches  apart  in  rows  four  feet 
apart.  Four  hundred  roots  make  a  nice 
size  of  bed  producing  plenty  to  eat  fresh 
and  to  can. 

We’ve  at  last  started  our  adventure 
with  bees.  We  all  like  honey,  but  we  are 
not  so  sure  about  the  bees.  Little  black 
C’ollie  has  formed  his  own  opinion  and 
since  his  first  investigation  has  kept  his 
distance.  And  I  had  my  initiation  the 
very  first  day  we  got  our  two  hives.  I've 
found  that  ignorance  is  not  always  bliss, 
but  anyhow  I’ve  volunteered  to  be  chief 
caretaker,  so  I’m  busy  getting  bee  in¬ 
formation. 

I've  enjoyed  reading  about  the  “Cor¬ 
respondence  Diary”  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  P.  I 
believe  she  would  enjoy  the  book,  “The 
Cheerful  Cherub,”  by  Rebecca  McCann. 
Each  page  has  a  four-line  verse  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  author.  I've  traced  many 
pages,  illustration  and  all,  to  send  to 
friends.  They  are  such  true  and  happy 
thoughts.  These  few  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  book  : 

“Life  itself  can’t  give  me  joy 
Unless  I  really  will  it. 

Life  just  gives  me  time  and  space — 
It’s  up  to  me  to  fill  it.” 

“To  live  with  leisure  every  day 
And  never  fret  or  worry 

Will  make  each  hour  twice  as  long — 
No  one  has  time  to  hurry.” 

One  called  “Humane  Thought,”  gives 
lots  of  laughs : 

“Be  kind  to  all  dumb  animals. 

And  give  small  birds  a  crumb. 

Be  kind  to  human  beings,  too — 

They're  sometimes  pretty  dumb.” 

My  scrap-book  is  full  of  poems  and 
scraps  I  love.  The  children  have  started 
books.  Even  little  Hilda  has  started  cut¬ 
ting  out  clippings  that  look  as  though 
they  might  be  poems. 

There’s  one  blessing  we  farm  women 
have — we  always  have  time  to  think  and 
a  world  of  pleasant  things  to  think  about. 
As  the  “Cheerful  Cherub”  says : 

“I'll  never  have  the  fortune 
Which  only  genius  brings 

But  I  have  a  lot  of  talent 

For  enjoying  little  things.” 

MRS.  E.  c. 


A  Household  Change 

Our  family  is  quite  excited  over  house¬ 
cleaning  this  year.  True,  there  can  be  no 
rugs,  curtains,  etc.,  but  we  are  getting  a 
new  vision  by  changing  rooms.  Father 
and  I  are  moving  into  the  girls’  room, 
they  will  graduate  to  the  guest  room,  and 
so  on.  Brother  will  have  a  room  of  his 
own  for  the  first  time.  We  are  getting 


a  regular  vacation  thrill  from  placing  our 
clothing  in  different  bureaus,  etc.  We 
shall  place  these  bureaus,  dressers,  etc., 
where  their  mirrors  will  reflect  a  pretty 
tree  or  hill  from  a  window  and  gain  a 
new  vista,  as  our  eyes  open  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Life  is  what  we  make  it,  so  let’s 
have  a  change. 

And — should  anyone  grow  homesick  for 
the  old  room  and  surroundings,  we  can 
move  back  in  the  Fall,  and  have  the  rest¬ 
ful  feeling  of  having  been  away  for  the 
Summer.  ’Twill  be  home  again,  if  not 
from  a  foreign  shore.  MRS.  L.  R,  F. 


A  Wrinkle  Apron 

Dropping  in  to  see  Betty  the  other 
afternoon,  I  found  her  absorbed  in  pin¬ 
ning  a  homemade  lightweight  brown  pa¬ 
per  pattern  on  some  good  quality  bleached 
cotton  cloth.  The  pattern  was  shaped 
like  an  old-fashioned  “sad  iron,”  only  the 
top,  instead  of  running  to  a  point,  wid¬ 
ened  out  to  about  half  the  width  of  the 
lower  end,  and  was  pared  out  the  tiniest 
bit  to  form  a  very  slight  curve. 

“What  is  it  now,  Betty?”  I  ventured. 

“And  what  does  it  look  like?”  laughed 
Betty. 

"Give  it  up.  Do  tell  me,”  for  I  was 
eager  to  know. 

“Well,  my  dear,  it’s  a  ‘wrinkle  apron,’ 
if  you  must  know.  All  the  girls  in  our 
office  are  wearing  them,  and  I  made  one 
and  liked  it  so  well  I  am  doing  another, 
so  as  to  have  two.  They  cost  almost 
nothing,  and  they  are  wonderfully  effec¬ 
tive  for  keeping  one’s  frock  smooth  look¬ 
ing  and  free  from  wrinkles. 

“You  know  sitting  for  several  hours  at 
a  time  is  sure  to  leave  wrinkle  marks  in 
the  skirt,  no  matter  how  carefully  one 
tries  to  sit  down,  and  often,  when  in  a 
hurry,  we  forget  and  just  plump  into  the 
desk  chair,  sitting  on  a  lot  of  wrinkles ; 
then  when  we  get  up,  perhaps  hours  later, 
our  frocks  look  all  mussy.” 

“Sounds  like  a  mighty  good  idea  to 
me,”  quoth  I,  “and  why  wouldn’t  one  be 
fine  for  wearing  when  riding  in  the  car? 
Especially  when  we  sometimes  sit  in  the 
one  position  for  several  hours  at  a  time. 

“Just  as  useful  as  for  us  office  girls,” 
smiled  Betty,  “or  for  wear  in  the  after¬ 
noon  when  sitting  for  a  long  time  at  sew¬ 
ing.  I  made  my  first  one  from  a  heavy 
white  percaline,  but  I  don't  see  why  this 
firm  cotton  isn't  just  as  suitable,  so  I’m 
using  it,  as  it  was  already  in  the  house. 
They  may  be  hemmed,  or  bound  with  bias 
binding,  then  a  tape  stitched  at  the  top 
ties  around  the  waist.  And  for  wearing 
beneath  a  velvet  dress,  they  are  really 
necessary,  as  velvet  mars  so  easily.” 

And  I  had  learned  another  good  idea 
from  Friend  Betty.  linda  lee. 


Cl'TICIftA 

Shaving  Cr«*am 

Produces  a  rich,  creamy  father 
that  remains  moist  through¬ 
out  the  shave. 

At  all  dealers  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  35c.  Address  Ci-ticTija 
Laboratories,  Malden  Mesa 


PATENTS 

Time  Counts  in  Applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
ormodel  forinstructionsor  write  for  Free  book  “How 
to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  "Record  of  Invention”  form. 
No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
Clarence  A.  O'Brien,  Registered  Patent  Attorney,  I 
5035  Adams  Building,  Washington,  P.  C. 


FT  Ql  M  Non-acid  Nichel  Farm  Light  Storage 

*■"  *^  * '** '^  *  "  Batteries.  15  year  life.  Uncondi¬ 
tionally  guaranteed.  Non-sulphating  and  odorless. 
Replaces  any  farm  light  acid  type  battery  and  lower 
indeed.  Our  customers  include  nationally  known  colleges 
and  State  Governments.  Complete  Farm  generating 
plants,  motors,  etc.  at  unusual  bargains.  Est,  1919.  B. 
Kawley  Smith  Co.,  45  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

"\7L<,  .  BLANKETS 

V— — ■  BATTING—  ROBES 
and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
lower  than  last  year.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
113  Lynn  Street  West  Unity,  Ohio 


FREE  BOOKS 


On  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota, 
„  Montana,  Idaho, 

Washing! on,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  ail  purposes. 

LOW  EXCURSION  RATES.  Write 

E.C.  Leedy,  Depl.  230,  G.  N.  Fly.,  Si.  Paul,  Minn. 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
t-i  your  requirements,  also  BoilerTnbes.  New  Fitrings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydeil  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


SOOT-FLY 


COMPANY, 


removes  Soot  from  chimneys 
and  flues.  Save  fuel  with  clear¬ 
ed  air  passages.  35c  a  pack¬ 
age,  3  for  $1.00.  SOOT-FLY 
1512  Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Washing  Wool 

My  mother;  now  past  90  years,  says 
that  washing  wool  was  one  of  the  regular 
tasks  in  her  younger  days.  They  did  not 
use  soapsuds  to  wash  the  fleece,  but  pre¬ 
pared  a  lye  of  wood  ashes  and  added  to 
the  warm  water,  the  grease  on  the  wool 
making  a  good  suds.  MRS.  s. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthebusiness— - 
Breedsand  Breeding 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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herever  you  live 

you  can  bank  by  mail 
as  easily  as  in  person 

Make  every  dollar  you  save  earn  generous 
compound  interest.  You  can  do  it  with  abso¬ 
lute  safety  through  our  banking  by  mail  facili¬ 
ties.  Free  illustrated  booklet,  "Banking  by  Mail 
for  Profit”  explains  various  types  of  savings 
accounts.  Tells  how  to  open  an 
account  and  all  about  saving  by  mail. 
Booklet  is  free  for  the  asking.  No 
obligation.  Merely  fill  in  the  coupon. 
You  should  write  for  your  copy  of 
this  booklet  at  once. 

Q Mail  this  coupon _ today! 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 

11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  free 
copy  of  interesting,  illustrated  booklet 
"Banking  by  Mail  for  Profit”. 


Name. 


Address 
City _ 


_  State, 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


f  All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer.  Unsigned  letters  re¬ 
ceive  no  consideration.] 

I  paid  a  Pennsylvania  bureau  .$12.50 
in  advance  for  membership  service,  and 
they  were  to  collect  accounts  for  me.  I 
sent  them  claims  for  $200.  I  received 
only  $5  from  the  accounts  and  do  not 
know  that  they  should  be  credited  with 
that  because  it  came  direct.  The  con¬ 
tract  provided  that  a  proportionate  re¬ 
fund  of  the  advance  payment  would  be 
made,  if  less  than  $200  was  collected.  The 
contract  has  now  expired  and  they  do  not 
respond  to  my  request  for  a  refund. 

New  York.  H.  B. 

In  Pennsylvania  these  bureaus  are  li¬ 
censed  by  court  order  in  the  counties. 
Complaints  have  been  reported  against 
the  bureau  in  question,  and  it  is  not  yet 
known  whether  or  not  the  license  will 
be  renewed.  Oftentimes  it  is  harder  to 
get  the  money  after  the  collection  agency 
lias  collected  it  than  to  get  it  from  the 
debtor  direct.  This  suggests  the  wisdom 
of  filing  claims  only  with  responsible  col¬ 
lecting  agencies.  But  in  any  event  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  service  in  advance  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  experience.  Like  the  real  estate 
agents,  it  is  time  enough  to  pay  them 
after  they  have  performed  a  service. 
When  they  have  the  pay  in  advance,  their 
interest  in  the  service  diminishes.  When 
these  strangers,  without  known  respon¬ 
sibility  or  established  rating,  come  around 
for  advance  payments,  do  not  falter  in 
pronouncing  clearly  and  forcibly  the  lit¬ 
tle  word  “no.” 

I  have  been  advised  by  a  well-known 
New  York  man  to  buy  stock  in  one  of  the 
suburban  railroads  of  New  York  City, 
provided  I  could  pay  50  per  cent  down, 
and  know  where  to  get  the  other  half. 
What  is  your  advice?  A.  D.  P. 

New  York. 

We  could  not  advise  our  friends  to 
make  investments  in  transportation  lines 
in  or  around  New  York  at  this  time  be¬ 
cause  we  would  not  buy  them  for  our¬ 
selves.  It  is  possible  that  you  might  buy 
one  of  these  stocks  and  it  might  turn  out 
a  good  investment,  but  our  experience  and 
observation  is  that  people  lose  many  times 
more  money  in  these  investments  than 
they  ever  make.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
the  Manhattan  Railroad  stock  Avas  sell¬ 
ing  at  $145  a  share.  Today  it  is  down 
to  something  less  than  $10  a  share.  There 
are  other  similar  experiences.  No  one 
can  tell  what  the  future  Avill  reveal,  but 
the  transportation  stock  in  and  around 
New  York  at  this  time  is  not  a  promising 
investment. 

On  October  2G  last  on  my  farm  in  New 
Jersey  the  big  barn,  shed,  milk-room  and 
silo  were  burned  by  incendiary  fire.  The 
insurance  on  the  buildings  Avas  $4,400. 
My  tenant  put  lxis  two  trucks  with  empty 
tanks  in  the  barn,  and  as  the  policy  had 
no  permit  for  auto  storing  the  insurance 
companies  have  not  so  far  paid  to  me  the 
amount  due  to  me.  The  trucks  had  no 
gasoline  in  the  tanks.  The  fire  started 
far  aAvay  from  the  trucks,  outside  the 
barn  where  the  silo  Avas.  The  tenant  had 
no  permit  from  me  to  store  autos  or 
trucks  in  the  barn,  as  there  is  a  big  ga¬ 
rage  for  two  cars,  and  another  big  shed 
for  storing  tractors  and  trucks.  How  can 
a  farmer  trust  the  insurance  companies 
if  such  a  technicality  is  to  cause  the 
farmer  losses?  The  rebuilding  of  the 
barn  Avould  cost  about  $10,000.  I  am  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  for  20 
years  a.  subscriber,  but  on  account  of  ill 
health  am  now  at  Schloss  Reintlial.  I 
ask  your  assistance  in  this  matter. 

Austria.  a.  a*,  f. 

The  above  request  Avas  dated  January 
27,  1932.  On  March  20  Ave  were  informed 
that  the  insurance  was  paid  in  full.  Our 
original  advice  Avas  to  file  a  suit  in  this 
case,  but  the  insurance  company  recon¬ 
sidered  its  position  and  settled  the  claim 
in  full.  We  do  not  know  Iioav  much  Pub¬ 
lisher's  Desk  had  to  do  AA’itli  the  settle¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  interesting  to  be  able  to 
help  a  friend  so  far  aAvay. 

The  enclosed,  cut  from  the  Philadelphia 
papers,  state  a  Philadelphia  Avoman  is 
about  to  renew  the  Emerieh-Astor  estate 
suit  again.  If  you  find  out  anything  of 
importance  about  this  let  me  know. 

N  ew  J ersey.  h.  e. 

Previous  claims  against  this  and  other 
“estates”  have  been  dismissed  in  the 
courts.  If  it  could  be  known  Ave  believe 
that  nearly  as  much  money  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  litigation  as  Avas  originally  in¬ 
volved,  and  Ave  have  known  of  no  action 
that  has  resulted  in  establishing  the 
claims  presented. 


An  accounting  suit  naming  S.  W.  Straus 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  as  defendant  was  filed  in  the 
Supreme  Court  today  by  Reuben  S.  Ad¬ 
ler,  a  bondholder,  who  states  that  he  is 
suing  on  behalf  of  other  bondholders,  as 
well  as  himself.  The  action  cites  not  only 
the  Straus  organization  incorporated  in 
this  State,  but  also  the  S.  W.  Straus  or¬ 
ganizations  incorporated  under  the  Iuavs 
of  Delaware.  Maryland  and  other  States. 
— City  News. 

The  complaint  charges  that  the  cor¬ 
poration  made  loans  secured  by  mort¬ 
gages  and  issued  bonds  secured  by  the 
mortgages,  that  the  officers  and  directors 
of  the  corporation  so  operated  as  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  themselves  secret  bonuses  and 
profits  unknown  to  and  concealed  from 
purchasers  of  the  prospective  bonds. 
Among  other  allegations  the  complaint 
charges  that  “excessive  and  unsound” 
loans  Avere  made,  that  in  consequence  the 
“security  of  (lie  bondholders  Avas  impaired 
and  default  on  said  mortgages  Avere  pre¬ 
cipitated.” 

As  is  usually  the  case,  at  the  time  bonds 
were  being  issued  against  these  mortgages 
on  properties  of  inflated  values  by  differ¬ 
ent  loaning  companies,  Publisher’s  Desk 
Avas  criticized,  abused  and  threatened  for 
advising  against  such  investments,  and  as 
usual,  too,  the  most  bitter  of  the  critics 
at  the  time  Avere  the  dupes  of  the  pro¬ 
moters.  It  is  astonishing  Iioav  belliger¬ 
ent  and  ruthless  some  people  become 
against  anyone  Avho  attempts  to  protect 
others  from  schemes  to  which  they  them¬ 
selves  have  become  victims. 

About  two  years  ago  a  friend  purchased 
muskrats  to  the  amount  of  $470  from 
Avhat  Avas  then  knoAvn  as  Hudson  Seal 
Fur  Company,  Avith  offices  located  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Since  that  time  firm  has  changed 
its  name  to  Muskrat  Farms,  Inc.,  and 
transferred  their  offices  to  50  Church  St., 
NeAv  York  City.  The  farm  is  situated 
near  Peshtigo,  Wis.  I  have  written  this 
address  and  letters  have  been  returned. 
Would  you  imestigate.  Can  I  collect 
the  amount  as  per  agreement?  Does  the 
company  still  exist?  a.  b. 

Michigan. 

Our  information  indicates  that  this 
company  changed  its  name,  moved  to 
Philadelphia,  evidently  operated  there  for 
a  time  but  iioav  has  disappeared.  We  are 
unable  to  locate  them  through  agencies 
in  Philadelphia  or  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  details  of  this  transaction  are 
not  given  but  it  savors  of  the  buy-back 
schemes. 

Can  you  gh'e  me  any  information  about 
the  Jerusalem  Importing  Company,  of 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.?  They  claim  to  have 
expensive  bulbs  and  plants  imported  from 
Jerusalem  Avith  an  eight-Aveek  money- 
back  guarantee.  K.  M. 

New  York. 

The  Cleveland  Better  Business  Bureau 
reports  that  they  have  had  many  com¬ 
plaints  during  the  past  tAvo  years  about 
this  company  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Letters  requesting  return  of 
money  after  plants  have  failed  to  groAV 
have  been  returned  to  senders ;  the  con¬ 
cern  has  not  been  located  in  Los  Angeles 
and  the  street  number  Avas  found  to  be 
fictitious.  Any  information  should  be 
sent  to  local  police  departments  in  order 
to  apprehend  the  authors  of  the  scheme 
Avhere  misrepresentations  have  occurred. 

The  Hotels’  Service  Bureau,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  has  been  selling  memberships 
at  $5  per  year  to  travelers.  The  service 
Avas  outlined  as  consisting  of  a  privilege 
of  having  reservations  made  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  hotels,  having  railroad  tickets 
secured  without  additional  charge  and 
also  AA'ould  cover  a  15  per  cent  discount 
on  all  hotel  bills.  These  arrangements  Avere 
to  be  provided  in  Ncav  York  City,  Chica¬ 
go,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Harrisburg  and  Boston.  Investi¬ 
gation  determined  that  some  hotels  ap¬ 
proached  had  been  disinterested  and  oth¬ 
ers  flatly  refused  the  arrangement.  The 
operators,  L.  S.  Jacobs,  and  W.  Lee 
Kami,  admitted  they  had  not  made  any 
contracts,  but  believed  because  of  the  de¬ 
pression  hotels  and  railroads  would  snap 
up  the  proposition.  They  promised  to  re¬ 
fund  money  collected  if  they  Avere  unable 
to  line  up  a  hotel.  Fantastic  propositions 
of  all  sorts  are  being  promoted,  and  it  is 
Avise  to  consider  well  before  sending  along 
any  money. 

“Hiram,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Corntossel, 
“that  candidate  you  don't  like  is  coming 
up  the  road.  What'll  I  say  if  he  wants 
to  kiss  the  children?”  “Don’t  say  any¬ 
thing.  Just  call  ’em  back  to  the  kitchen 
and  give  ’em  plenty  of  bread  and  butter 
and  molasses.”  —  Washington  Evening 
Star. 


New  York  State  Guernsey 
Interests 

(Continued  from  Page  454) 

milking  coavs  and  the  rest  young  stock. 
A  total  of  47  head  have  been  sold  from 
the  herd. 

The  Wyant  family,  Ensenore,  N.  Y., 
lmA-e  been  breeding  Guernseys  for  20 
years.  As  Fred  said  the  other  day  it  has 
not  all  been  uphill,  but  they  have  ad¬ 
hered  to  one  breed,  and  today  feel  they 
have  been  more  than  justified  in  their 
selection.  They  started  AArith  only  Iavo 
coavs,  one  heifer  and  one  bull,  all  regis¬ 
tered  and  of  good  breeding.  They  Avean 
their  calves  at  about  four  to  five  days, 
and  get  them  on  Avhole  milk.  At  the  end 
of  Iavo  Aveeks  they  begin  to  add  some 
skim.  The  skim-milk  is  gradually  in¬ 
creased  and  a  little  oilmeal  is  also  added, 
until  at  six  weeks  they  are  on  a  skim- 
milk  basis  and  some  oilmeal ;  a  grain  mix¬ 
ture  is  then  alloAved.  They  have  access  to 
a  legume  roughage  at  about  three  Aveeks. 
As  they  get  on  the  grain  and  hay,  some 
silage  may  be  given,  and  the  oilmeal  and 
milk  gradually  eliminated  until  at  three 
or  four  months  they  are  on  roughage  and 
grain  alone.  I  find  a  good  many  of  the 
Guernsey  farms  like  to  have  some  cheap 
dry  roughage  such  as  corn  stover  or  straAV 
for  the  calves,  to  work  over  in  the  lot  dur¬ 
ing  early  Spring.  Pasture  will  soon  be 
along  to  bring  down  production  costs. 

They  say  out  Camillus  Avay  you  can 
fire  off  a  shotgun  in  any  direction  you’ve 
a  mind  to  and  be  practically  certain  it 
Avill  hit  someone  by  the  name  of  Munro. 
There  is  a  lot  of  folks  out  that  Avay  for 
sure  by  that  name  and  they  are  prac¬ 
tically  all  livestock  men  from  the  word  go. 
I  have  repeatedly  tried  to  stop  at  T.  H. 
Munro’s  Munroholm  Guernsey  Farm,  Ca¬ 
millus,  N.  Y.,  and  see  if  there  is  ever  a 
time  his  herdsman,  E.  F.  Brock,  does  not 
have  everything  shined  right  up  to  the 
minute,  with  the  cows  and  barn  as  clean 
as  a  pin,  but  they  are  always  in  apple-pie 
order.  Mr.  Brock  is  caring  for  28  head, 
doing  all  the  work  in  connection  there¬ 
with,  and  milking  the  fresh  cows.  Their 
herd  averaged  last  year  over  10.000  lbs. 
of  milk  per  head,  xvi tli  a  5.2  fat  average. 
They  breed  their  heifers  to  freshen  at 
about  2G  months.  Their  tAvo  herd  sires 
are  both  grandsons  of  Florliam  Laddie. 
The  longevity  and  productiveness  of 
Guernseys  is  Avell  exemplified  in  Tom’s 
19-year-old  coav,  Marjorie  of  Broadridge, 
now  producing  about  40  lbs.  of  milk  daily, 
and  who  has  also  produced  17  calves  for 
them.  The  mature  coavs  in  milk  receive  a 
20  per  cent  commercial  concentrate  to 
which  S00  lbs.  of  ground  oats  is  added  to 
make  up  a  ton,  this  gives  about  an  18 
per  cent  grain  mixture,  with  plenty  of 
bulk ;  1  per  cent  salt  and  2  per  cent  each 
of  ground  limestone  and  steamed  bone- 
meal  is  also  added  to  the  mixture.  This 
is  fed  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  for  each  4  to  5 
lbs.  of  milk  produced,  silage  and  legume 
roughage  complete  the  ration.  They  have 
a  calf-meal  mixture  that  certainly  groAvs 
them  out  in  nice  shape,  it  consists  of  10 
bu.  corn  and  cobmeal,  1,000  lbs.  ground 
oats,  GOO  lbs.  Avlieat  bran,  100  lbs.  oil¬ 
meal  and  150  lbs.  molasses. 


Eastern  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers’  Sale  and  Field  Day 

This  will  be  held  June  11  at  Bar  None 
Ranch,  Berlin.  N.  Y. 

Maurice  Whitney  has  offered  the  use 
of  his  barns  and  full  co-operation  for  a 
field  day  and  sale  of  high-class  Milking 
Shorthorns.  Breeders  Avill  shoAV  the  co¬ 
operative  spirit  by  consigning  breeding 
animals  that  Avill  do  the  breed  and  them¬ 
selves  full  justice. 

A  general  get-together  meeting  is 
planned  with  interesting  and  able  speak¬ 
ers  that  with  other  attractions  should 
make  this  event  one  that  will  be  long 
remembered. 

This  will  be  the  place  to  learn  the 
A’alue  of  the  Shorthorn  coav  on  the  farm. 

The  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Short¬ 
horn  Breeders'  Association  is  W.  J. 
Hardy,  Alton,  N.  Y. 


New  Aberdeen- Angus  Herd 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  for  eight  years 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  N. 
Y.,  is  in  charge  of  Andelot  Stock  Farm, 
Worton,  Md.,  the  neAvest  addition  to  the 
Aberdeen-Angus  fraternity.  This  farm, 
owned  by  Lamott  DuPont  Copeland,  is 
located  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland 
and  is  a  tract  of  some  2.G00  acres. 

In  a  recent  circuit  of  Angus  sales  held 
in  Iowa  50  head  Avere  purchased  by  Mr. 
McGregor  for  Andelot  Farm,  a  choicely 
bred  lot  of  cattle  made  up  of  12  coavs  and 
calves,  25  bred  cows,  10  open  heifers  and 
four  bulls. 

During  the  past  five  years  this  eastern 
territory  has  made  a  rapid  development 
in  the  beef  cattle  business,  and  Andelot 
Stock  Farm  is  located  in  a  favorable  sec¬ 
tion  for  this  Avork.  Later  in  the  season 
other  additions  to  the  herd  Avill  be  made 
as  the  equipment  is  installed  to  care  for 
the  livestock. 


Building  Squirrel  House 

There  are  gray  squii’rels  around  my 
place  and  I  Avould  like  to  build  some  sort 
of  house  for  them,  so  that  they  will  not 
try  to  get  in  my  garret.  Does  any  reader 
knoAV  Avhat  sort  of  bird  house  or  other 
living  place  a  squirrel  wants?  j.  M. 
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a  Craine- built 
Silo! 


Craine  offers  a  type  of  silo  for  every 
farm  and  purse.  There’s  one  for  you  at 
a  price  that  cooperates—  to  reduce  milk 
production  costs— turn  more  of  those 
milk  checks  into  profits.  Pay  for  it  as  it 
pays  you!  Send  for  big  free  catalog, 
comparing  all  types,  and 

New  Low  Prices  ! 

Every  Craine-built  Silo  is  the  utmost  in 
value  today.  A  thoroughly  dependable 
silo — backed  by  31  years’  experience. 
Get  busy  now,  while  prices  are  to  your 
advantage. 

Send  postcard  or  letter  today  for 
free  catalog  and  new  low  prices. 

CRAINE,  inc. 

81  Adams  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Only  ONE  tube 


with  a  ONE 


THE  Burrell  has  only  ONE 
tube  from  pulsator  to 
mouth  pieces — and  each 
mouth  piece  is  only  ONE 
piece  of  solid  rubber!That’s 
one  of  the  reasons  why 
dairymen  find  it  easier  to 
produce  clean  milk  with  the 
Burrell.  Let  the  Burrell  help 
you  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  dairy  inspectors. 
Single  and  double  units. 
Write  for  catalog  at  once. 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


- piece 

V  mouth 
piece 
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|  It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean 

WORM  CAPSULES 


_  Contain 

TETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.  T. 

KILL  STOM  AC  H  WO  RMS  and 
OTHER  ROUNDWORMS 
in  SHEEP  and  GOATS 
KILL  WORMS  in  HOGS  and  other 
LIVESTOCK— No  Long  Costly  Setback 
Efficient — Easy  to  Give — Low  Cost 
Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Pavis  Products 

Send  for  ILLUSTRATED!] 

WORM  BULLETINS  Nos.  650  § 
and  661 — Scientific— Helpful  H 
Address  Desk  N-39-E  —I— 5 


Animal  Industry  Dept,  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


FREE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  fret 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Radio  B  Batteries, 

are  no  longer  needed.  A  Cole  11  power  works  directly 
from  an  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant.  In  use 
over  three  years.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


CO  ACRE  STEUBEN  COUNTY  FARM— Century  owned, 
good  house,  barns  and  land.  Closing  estate— 
$2,500— half  cash.  DRUMM,  Nlverville,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  with  no  children  in 
the  family,  free  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  to 
become  manager  and  matron  in  a  school  for 
boys;  middle-aged  country  people,  members  of 
a  church  and  of*  good  habits  desired;  for  full 
information,  write  to  CHAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Kis- 
Lyn,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  dairyman.  Irish  or  German, 
with  £  or  3  children,  Catholic  preferred,  to 
take  charge  of  40  cows  and  farm  30  acres:  must 
he  energetic  and  not  afraid  to  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3670,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Gardener,  chauffeur,  single  man 
with  references;  wages  $35  per  month  with 
good  quarters  and  meals;  Westchester  County; 
must  have  New  York  license;  write  in  full.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  experienced  farm-hand;  must 
be  first-class  milker  and  good  with  horses; 
born  and  raised  on  farm;  no  smoking.  F.  W. 
COREY  &  SON,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  farm  manager,  small  fami¬ 
ly,  for  modern  farm;  cows,  poultry  and  fruit; 
only  experienced  need  apply;  give  all  particulars, 
habits,  etc.  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3711, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


ATTENTION!  —  Can  recommend  trustworthy 
German,  married;  handy  with  tools,  machinery 
and  cars;  life-time  experience  with  cattle,  riding 
and  driving  horses;  fine  for  caretaker  of  estate; 
moderate  wages.  ADVERTISER  3601,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Jobs  for  boys  on  dairy,  general  and 
poultry  farms;  a  few  boys  want  jobs  on  small 
estates  in  care  of  grounds  and  gardens;  ages 
from  14  to  20  years  old;  wages  for  boys  with 
one  or  more  years  experience  $5  to  $25  a  month; 
inexperienced  boys  will  work  for  their  board, 
lodging  and  carfare:  references  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  MR.  R.  P.  ARMSTRONG,  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  Newtown  High  School,  Elmhurst,  L. 
I„  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION!. — Who  needs  wide-awake,  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  reliable  American  couple,  age  30?  Have 
sold  out  50  head  cattle,  5.000  poultry,  350  acres; 
good  plain  cook,  experienced  dairymaid,  poultry- 
maid;  chauffeur,  gardener,  handyman,  truck- 
driver,  teamster,  milker,  herdsman,  manager; 
not  afraid  of  work  but  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  first-class.  ADVERTISER  3641, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  FARM  manager,  experienced  in 
dairy,  poultry  and  general  crops,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  personal  interview  desired;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3648,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED— Having  sold  5,000  poul¬ 
try  and  farm,  hustling  couple  wish  connection 
large  egg-producing  plant,  ADVERTISER  3642, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  POULTRYMAN,  23  years’  experi¬ 
ence  all  branches,  capable,  reliable;  single; 
references:  desires  position  as  working  manager. 
ADVERTISER  3649,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


SUPERINTENDENT,  MARRIED,  no  children, 
life  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate  man¬ 
agement;  wife  board  help  or  housekeeper;  fine 
references.  BOX  407,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  on  farm,  experienced,  32 
years  old;  honest,  reliable;  good  teamster, 
milker;  $30  month.  FRED,  care  Geo.  Rixford, 
230  W.  111th  St.,  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  MAN,  25,  wishes  work  on  farm. 
AVILINO,  423  McBride  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT,  gardener,  farm 
manager,  capable,  qualified,  experienced,  mar¬ 
ried.  ADVERTISER  3374,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  MIDDLE-AGED  woman,  with 
3-year  boy;  go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  3666, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  single,  45,  first-class 
milker,  poultryman,  life  experience;  no  au¬ 
tomobiles;  references;  stone  walls,  cement  work, 
t  i  L'ping  place  trimmed;  no  agency.  TIMOTHY 
MCCARTHY,  1134  Highland  Ave.,  Chester,  Pa. 


YOUNG  SINGLE  man,  farm-raised,  don’t  use 
tobacco  or  drink,  wants  work,  any  kind;  poul¬ 
try  farm  preferred.  ADVERTISER  3668,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK,  FANCY,  plain,  dietitian  or  demonstrator, 
wishes  position.  ADVERTISER  3669,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG,  EXPERIENCED,  reliable  woman  with 
child  9  years  old  wishes  position  as  house¬ 
keeper;  small  wage,  considerate  treatment. 
MRS.  CAROLINE  MATTHEWS,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  SINGLE  man,  21,  desires  position  on 
dairy  farm;  short  course  graduate;  experience 
witli  grade  A  dairies;  best  of  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  JAMES  E.  VANEK,  294  N.  13th  St., 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN,  FARM  manager,  married,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  cattle 
business,  including  rearing  of  young  stock,  pro¬ 
duction  certified  milk,  etc.,  desires  position  on 
modern  farm,  commercial  or  purebred;  capable 
of  getting  results  with  any  herd;,  references. 
ADVERTISER  3689,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  SWISS,  25  (without  children),  farm- 
raised,  reliable,  wishes  position  on  modern 
dairy  farm;  references.  ADVERTISER  3673, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER-COOK,  middle-aged  woman, 
wishes  work;  reliable,  able  worker;  very  re¬ 
spectable;  Protestant;  references,  salary  and 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3674, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDYMAN,  35,  SINGLE,  some  experience 
poultry- truck  farm;  reliable,  honest  worker; 
$35.  ADVERTISER  3675,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Rural  school  by  experienced  college 
graduate.  H.  L.  FRENCH,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  WORKING  foreman  or  estate  man¬ 
ager,  reliable,  trustworthy,  life  experience, 
two  children  of  school  age;  best  of  references; 
will  go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  36S0,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  with  daughter  age  three, 
housekeeping,  plain  cooking.  ADVERTISER 
36S6,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER  (with  school  boy 
6  years  old),  refined  American,  not  a  servant, 
excellent  cook,  thorough  worker,  highest  refer¬ 
ences;  house  must  have  improvements.  Write 
ADVERTISER  36S2,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STEADY  POSITION  on  modern  farm  or  estate 
by  middle-aged  married  man,  small  family; 
life-time  experience  farm  and  dairy;  reliable, 
hustler,  good  reference  for  personal  interview; 
state  conditions.  ADVERTISER  3677,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  AGE  26.  married,  no  children; 

experienced  and  capable  of  managing  poultry 
plants;  all  around  handyman:  willing  worker; 
references  on  request.  ADVERTISER  3685,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  BY  CHRISTIAN,  middle-aged  woman 
white,  as  housekeeper,  in  a  refined  family. 
MRS.  ROSE,  R.  D.  1,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  MIDDLE-AGED  man  experienced  at  all  round 
plain  cooking  and  baking  and  have  work  and 
caring  for  poultry,  wants  position :  clean,  and 
neat;  no  booze  and  best  of  references.  BOX 
314,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 


A  REAL  TEAMSTER,  in  my  thirties,  American, 
single,  all-round  farmer,  good  with  cows, 
wishes  positron  on  estate  or  farm;  $75  month 
and  beep.  ADVERTISER  3702,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  NO  CHILDREN,  experienced  gardener, 
poultry,  capable  all-around  man;  general  house¬ 
keeping;  willing  worker,  best  references.  LUD¬ 
WIG  RADA,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MILKER,  farm-hand,  desires 
employment:  no  rum,  tobacco.  ADVERTISER 
3701,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSE,  HELPER,  general;  home  more  desired 
than  high  salary.  E.  It.  P.,  3009  Daisy  Ave., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man,  experienced  in  poultry, 
would  like  to  have  position  on  farm.  M.,  Box 
36,  Newark,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  SAVEDISH  man.  sober,  willing,  desires 
position  painting,  garden  work:  handy  with 
tools.  LUNDGREN,  14  Balmforth  Ave.,  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  MECHANIC,  general  care  and 
maintenance,  farm,  estate  or  institution; 
American,  single.  ADVERTISER  3697,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  GENERAL,  capable,  trust¬ 
worthy;  prefer  country  home.  ADVERTISER 
3696,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  GERMAN,  28,  English-speaking,  wishes 
position  as  groom  on  private  estate;  5  years 
German  cavalry  training;  drives  car  also;  state 
salary  when  you  write.  ADVERTISER  3695,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  MARRIED,  no  children,  seeks  em¬ 
ployment  on  private  estate;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3687,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  OR  ESTATE,  good  teamster,  dry-hand 
milker,  first-class  carpenter,  married,  age  40, 
three  children  8-12-14  years.  W.  HOSSFIELD, 
43  Mary  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


GERMAN  COUPLE  want  position  as  caretaker; 

wife  good  cook:  man  lias  chauffeur’s  license; 
owns  a  car.  ADVERTISER  3693,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  gamekeeper  or  caretaker 
preserve,  gunning  club  or  hunting  camp;  ex¬ 
perienced  raising  game:  reference.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3690,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE,  wants  position,  fully 
experienced,  industrious  and  sober.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3692,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  COUPLE,  no  children,  wishes  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  farm  or  estate.  W.  BRUCK, 
930  Hart  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN.  with  grown  son,  American, 
Protestant,  good  teamster,  understand  farm 
machinery,  wants  year-round  position  on  farm. 
BOYD  BOYER,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN,  SINGLE,  seeks  employment  on 
private  estate,  or  help  on  farm;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  36SS,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN  man,  30.  sober,  reliable, 
private  estate  or  farm,  experienced  chauffeur, 
gardener,  understand  bees:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3703,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MECHANIC,  EXPERIENCED  in  institution,  es¬ 
tate  or  farming  enterprise;  single,  American. 
ADVERTISER  3698,  care  Rural  Ne\y-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  20  years’  experience 
incubation,  brooding,  egg-production;  high  ref¬ 
erence;  capable  responsible  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3704,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  WOMAN,  with  daughter,  wants 
place  as  housekeeper;  must  be  convenient  to 
good  high  school;  wages  reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3705,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL-SCIENTIFIC  manager  for  farm  or 
estate,  available  any  time;  college  trained; 
nationally  known  livestock  specialist  in  handling 
breeding  troubles;  experienced  in  building  or  re¬ 
building  of  estates;  must  be  near  good  schools; 
interview  desired.  ADVERTISER  3720,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  AGE  26,  married,  no  children; 

capable  of  managing  or  foreman  of  poultry 
plants;  will  consider  anything;  all-around  handy¬ 
man.  234%  E.  LEMON,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  HOUSEKEEPER,  with  a  girl 
of  7,  wishes  country  position;  dependable,  hon¬ 
est;  home  surroundings  essential.  MRS.  TAR- 
NOWSKI,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  CATTLEMAN,  crops,  garden,  mar¬ 
ried,  references;  wife  excellent  cook;  perma¬ 
nent  place  desired.  ADVERTISER  3718,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  38.  experienced  in  general  farm 
work,  wants  position.  ADVERTISER  3716, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  wants  work  poultry 
farm,  good  home;  prefer  New  York  State. 
ADVERTISER  3715,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SEAMSTRESS  OR  LINEN-KEEPER  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  low  wages.  ADVERTISER  3712,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  CABINET-MAKER,  tools,  37, 
German,  single,  wishes  position  as  carpenter, 
handyman,  all  around.  R.  ROLLE,  46-19  29th 
Street,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  PROTESTANT  couple  would  like 
position  with  couple  or  small  furnished  cot¬ 
tage;  man,  vegetable  garden,  repairs,  iron,  wood, 
have  tools,  odd  jobs;  woman,  cooking,  house¬ 
keeping.  ADVERTISER  3709,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  dairy-barn  work  to  take 
care  cows,  good  milker,  good  with  stock. 
GEORGE  CRAMER.  Box  35,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN.  THOROUGHLY  experienced, 
expert  in  feeding,  breeding  and  disease.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3710,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


MIDDLE-AGED  Protestant  couple  needs  work; 

man  teamster,  poultryman,  no  milker;  wife 
good  plain  cook,  housekeeper,  poultrywoman, 
teacher.  ADVERTISER  3714,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE,  experienced,  gradu¬ 
ate  course,  wants  job.  CLEMENT,  4012  Vent- 
nor,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


BOY,  21,  WISHES  job  on  farm;  5  years’  ex¬ 
perience:  can  milk;  $20  a  month  and  mainte¬ 
nance;  within  3  hours  from  city.  C.  CASTELL, 
41-42  42d  St.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  Stillwell 
4-3761. 


MATURE  WOMAN.  R.  N.,  wishes  position. 

nurse  and  housekeeper  to  invalid,  capable  of 
taking  charge  of  sanitarium.  ADVERTISER 
3707,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAN  MAKE  money,  poultry,  ducks,  sheep,  dairy. 

now  foreman  on  large  eommerieal  farm.  AD- 
VERTISER  3706,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

j  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

TRUCK  FARM,  tourist  inn,  15  rooms,  12  acres 
garden  land,  Route  20.  L.  SNIDER,  Carlisle, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Boarding  house,  24  rooms,  com¬ 
pletely  furnished,  in  Catskill  Mountains;  46 
acres  of  land;  further  information,  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3645,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE  COLONIAL  house  on  Main  Street  in 
historic  Cherry  Valley;  one  of  the  best  tour¬ 
ist  or  tea-room  locations  on  Transcontinental 
Highway,  Route  20.  RIPLEY  HALL,  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  $6,000  poultry  farm  for  small 
house  or  lots  vicinity  New  York  City,  equity 
$2,000.  HARRY  STAHL,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


EIGHT  ACRES,  good  buildings.  State  road, 
$1,300  cash.  ARTHUR  COOK,  Enosburg  Falls, 
Vermont. 


150-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  one  mile  Springfield 
village,  good  road;  fine  sugar  orchard,  new  rig 
and  sugar  bouse;  modern  buildings,  good  repair; 
excellent  16-room  brick  house,  slate  roof;  elec¬ 
tricity,  other  modern  conveniences;  never-failing 
spring;  $8,000:  stock  and  equipment  reasonable. 
CHARLES  LAMB,  Springfield,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Brookside  Fruit  Farm,  60  three 
acres,  1,000  bearing  apple  trees,  11-room  brick 
house,  with  water  and  bath;  bank  barn  and 
necessary  outbuildings;  team,  orchard  and  farm 
equipment;  on  main  highway  to  Gettysburg; 
very  desirable  location.  ROBERT  GARRETSON, 
Flora  Dale,  Pa. 


8-ROOM  ATTIC  house,  in  sight  of  Post  Road, 
Fishkill,  N.  Y. :  good  water,  soil  and  elec¬ 
tricity;  price  $1,200,  on  terms.  OWNER,  Box 
92,  Seaford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — o-acre  poultry  farm,  6-room  mod¬ 
ern  home;  room  for  1.000  hens  and  baby 
Chicks.  AVM.  LAG  RAVE,  It.  F.  D.  4,  Vineland, 
N.  J. 


WOULD  LIKE  to  rent  furnished  rooms  to  a 
city  family  for  the  Summer.  MRS.  FRANK 
STEWART,  Gilboa,  Sclio.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHICKEN  FARM  for  sale  cheap.  ADVERTISER 
3672,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  lots,  good  locality  in  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. ;  will  consider  exchange  for  a  small 
farm;  will  pay  a  small  amount  addition  if  farm 
is  suitable  for  poultry.  ADVERTISER  3667, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


120-ACRE  STATE  road  dairy  farm,  Chemung 
County,  N.  Y.;  village  2  miles;  46  acres  ma¬ 
chine-operated  tillage,  54  acres  creek-watered 
pasture,  30  acres  woodland;  pleasant  8-room 
house,  dairy  barn,  concrete  stable;  all  buildings 
substantial;  $2,500;  investigate  long-term  easy- 
payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


4- ACRE  SULLIVAN  County  poultry  farm;  good 
roads;  new  house,  improvements;  terms, 
$5,500;  pictures  sent.  ADVERTISER  3676,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE1 — Gasoline  station  and  refreshment 
stand  on  main  highway;  three  acres  and  in¬ 
cluding  seven-room  house;  gas,  water,  electrici¬ 
ty;  barn  and  chicken  house  with  chickens; 
price  $8,000.  ADVERTISER  3678,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent  Summer  home  or  boarding 
house,  14-room  house,  cottage,  garage,  barn 
and  large  chicken  house.;  modern  improvements; 
50  acres  land;  near  2  lakes,  120  miles  to  New 
York;  good  roads.  ADVERTISER  3679,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


100  ACRES,  8-ROOM  house,  buildings,  orchard, 
level  land,  working  tools,  etc.;  $3,500,  terms 
to  suit.  JARKOVSKY,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 


15%  ACRES,  7-ROOM  house,  running  water, 
barn,  poultry  houses,  garage,  fruit,  2  cows, 
heifers,  electricity  available,  improved  road, 
near  highway.  ADVERTISER  3683,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 54  acres,  nearly  level  land, 
12-room  brick  house,  running  water,  large 
basement,  barn,  1%  miles  to  station  highway,  3 
miles  city,  dead  clean.  OTTO  SCHOENBERG, 
Walloomsac,  N.  Y. 


CHICKEN  FARM,  good  land,  one  acre,  fruit 
trees;  on  highway;  electric  line;  within  100 
miles  New  York  center;  nearest  good  market  a 
few  miles  to  city  Hudson,  N.  Y.;  price  $450. 
ANNA  WAGNER,  Box  363,  Philmont,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  modern  9-room  house  and 
6-room  cottage;  excellent  place  for  boarders 
or  roomers;  terms  reasonable.  M.  SPRINGER, 
New  City,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  post  office  within; 

sacrifice;  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  3691, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  STORE,  gas  station,  cottage,  garage, 
seven  rooms  above,  renovated,  acre,  sell  or 
exchange  for  small  house  in  Westchester  Coun¬ 
tv,  $9,000;  also  10-room  house  for  sale,  %  acre, 
Ulster  County.  ADVERTISER  3699,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  small  farm,  conveniently 
located,  within  125  miles  New  York  City;  rent 
must  be  reasonable.  H.  D.  AUSTIN,  9526  86th 
St.,  Ozone  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  HOME,  one  acre,  beautiful  view, 
trees,  elevation,  abundant  water.  CHICHES¬ 
TER  FARM,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 193  acres,  12-room  house,  stock 
machinery,  on  county  road,  2%  miles  to  depot; 
60-ft.  barn,  other  buildings;  $5,500,  $3,100  cash; 
timber  wortli  down  payment;  telephone,  elec¬ 
tricity  available;  1.500  sugar  maples,  80  acres 
tillable;  bargain,  will  exchange.  GEORGE  HAD¬ 
DEN,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Cineinnatus,  Cortland  County, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmhouse,  small  acreage,  vicinity 
Newburgh.  N.  Y.  M.  SCHMIDT,  1246  Madi¬ 
son  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Massachusetts  truck-poultry  farm, 
40  acres,  on  hard  road;  8-room  house,  all  im¬ 
provements:  good  barn,  poultry  houses  and  tools. 
ADVERTISER  3713,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Abandoned  farm  and  wood-lot,  87 
acres,  on  public  road,  Ulster  County;  $750 
cash.  ROBERT  ATKINS,  327  West  4th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  4  ACRES  Vineland,  N.  .1.,  proper¬ 
ty.  conveniently  located;  what’s  offered?  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3708,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


BUSINESS  FOR  SALE — Gas  station,  lunch-room, 
road-stand,  general  store,  groceries,  auto  sup¬ 
plies,  ice  cream,  stationery,  candy  and  cigars; 
6  nice  living-rooms;  on  State  road;  reasonable 
rent,  good  income.  SUNNY  SIDE  REST,  Hemp¬ 
stead  Turnpike,  Stop  15,  Elmont,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  PLANT  wanted,  home  use.  MYER 
KAPLIN,  R.  R.  1,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Young  laying  three-banded  leather- 
colored  Italian  queen  bees  50c;  2-lb.  package 
bees  including  queen  $2.75,  3  lbs.  $3.50,  de¬ 
livered  postpaid,  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  JAS¬ 
PER  KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


WANTED — Ensilage  cutter;  give  price,  name, 
age  and  condition.  GEORGE  H.  JELLIFF  & 
SON,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Dazey  5-gal.  churn,  unused;  unused 
Primrose  International  separator  (all  electric); 
must  sell.  PHILIP  G.  KITCHEN,  M.  D.,  Po- 
cono  Lake,  Pa. 


Country  Board 


IN  MODERN  COUNTRY  bouse  in  the  Ramapo 
Hills  good  food  and  care  for  delicate,  elderly 
lady.  Address  144  West  93d  St.,  New  A’ork 
City. 


WANTED — Semi-invalid  man,  no  mental  cases; 

good  home  in  South  Jersey.  ADVERTISER 
3671,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boarders  in  Virginia  home,  $9  per 
week.  MRS.  LOIS  GIBSON,  R.  1,  Box  33, 
Vienna,  Va. 


BOARDERS  WANTED— On  farm,  individual  lit¬ 
tle  homes,  new  ones,  subscribe  for  your  board 
$9  per  week.  ADVERTISER  3681,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SPECKLED  AND  LAKE  trout,  also  plenty  of 
white  fisli,  best  in  the  Adirondacks;  streams 
and  brooks  close  by;  boarders  taken;  plenty  to 
eat;  $14  per  week.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  Raquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boarders  on  farm,  home  cooking,  $10 
week.  MRS.  K.  M.  PADDOCK,  Glenwood, 
N.  J. 


CHILDREN  UP  TO  12  years  can  have  excellent 
board  and  washing,  in  country,  for  vacation 
or  ail  year,  good  schools,  $5  weekly  in  advance; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  3684,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Few  boarders,  modern  conveniences, 
excellent  table,  fresh  eggs,  vegetables,  $9 
weekly.  MAGNESS,  Mayfair  Road,  West 
Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  BOARDERS,  pleasant  modern  home, 
excellent  cook.  69  HAMILTON  ST.,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


BOARD  AND  ROOM,  porches,  fresh  vegetables, 
milk,  etc.;  every  tiling  modern,  nurse  if  de¬ 
sired;  limited  number,  $15  up.  MRS.  L.  GOOD¬ 
RICH,  R.  F.  D.,  287  Newton  Road,  Haverhill, 
Mass. 


BOARDERS  $9  WEEK,  good  home  cooking,  also 
furnished  light  housekeeping  rooms;  improve¬ 
ments;  Central  New  York.  ADVERTISER  3719, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  TAKEN  in  Litchfield  Hills,  home 
comforts,  $9  weekly.  ADVERTISER  3717, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RIDGEWOOD  REST  Home,  private  sanitorium, 
invalids,  elderly  people;  excellent  food,  nurs¬ 
ing  care,  terms  moderate.  GROVE  AND  VAN 
DIEN  AVE.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Tel.  Ridgewood 
6-5517. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices:  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Purity,  quality,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed:  60  lbs.  clover  $4.50,  buckwheat  $3,  am¬ 
ber  $3.60.  P.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  clover,  here.  $4.50, 
two  $8.40;  get  our  special  prices  on  other 
size  lots  before  you  buy.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BUCKWHEAT  honey,  60-lb.  can  $2.95, 
two  $5.40,  ten  $25,  here.  WIXSON’S  HONEY, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  FINE  quality  extracted  clover  honey, 
5  lbs.  $1,  postpaid.  C.  E.  DUNHAM,  Bethel, 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup  $1.60  gallon;  sugar  cakes 
30c  lb.  JONAS'  PETERSHEIM,  R.  1,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Pa. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup  $1.85  here  gal.,  cheaper 
barrel  lots.  SAMUEL  LEHMAN,  Castorland, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — 10  lbs.  clover  $1.60,  buckwheat  $1.40, 
5  either  85c,  third  zone;  fine  light  amber  $3  30 
60-lb.  can  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus, 


PURE  HOME-MADE  sausage,  4%  lbs.  for  $1, 
postpaid;  fresh  hams,  shoulders  and  loins-  sat¬ 
isfaction  assured.  BURLEIGH  JONES,  Mere¬ 
dith,  N.  H. 


BOTTLED  HONEY  for  roadside  stands,  low 
prices.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Borland, 
Mass. 


LOOK — 2  lbs.  walnut  kernels,  prepaid,  $1.25- 
3  lbs.  walnut  kernels,  prepaid,  $1.65;  5  lbs. 
walnut  kernels,  prepaid,  $2.50.  BLACK  WAL¬ 
NUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup  aud  sugar;  write  for  prices.  BERT 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  guaranteed,  $2.25 
per  gallon,  delivered  third  zone.  H.  K.  Mae- 
LAURY,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  $2.75,  $2.25,  $1.75  gallon 
prepaid  third  zone;  price  list  free.  OAKLAND 
FARM,  Woodstock,  Vt. 


PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  third  zone, 
clover,  pail  90  ets.,  two  $1.70.  four  $3;  mixed, 
pail  70  ets.,  two  $1.30,  four  $2.30:  two  CO-lb. 
cans,  here,  c-lover,  $8.50,  mixed  $5.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


Garden  Flowers  for  Cutting 

Those  flower  lovers  who  wish  to  have 
plenty  of  flowers  to  cut  from  are  often 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  grow  to  get  the 
best  results.  As  the  first  requisite  is  good 
keeping  quality  when  cut,  and  also  com¬ 
paratively  long  stems,  combined  with 
pleasing  colors  and  artistic  make-up  or 
habit,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  a  large 
number  of  our  popular  annuals  will  not 
fill  the  bill  and  we  are  therefore  more  re¬ 
stricted  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
A  careful  scrutiny  will  however  reveal  a 
number  of  real  treasures,  and  some  of 
these  here  mentioned  no  doubt  will  lead 
to  still  longer  lists  and  many  further 
aquisitions.  Aeroclinium  roseum,  a  very 
pretty  everlasting  flower,  will  be  found 
particularly  good,  as  the  color  is  very 
pleasing  and  its  keeping  qualities  go  with¬ 
out  saying,  and  it  can  be  Used  as  a  dried 
flower  for  months.  Among  the  really 
good  blue  flowers  we  have  Didiscus 
coeruleus  which  is  not  only  easy  to  grow 
but  is  exceedingly  good  in  color.  It  is 
c.ommonly  called  blue  lace  flower.  Yellow 
flowers  often  have  a  peculiar  attraction 
for  many  people,  and  the  old  Calendula 
Meteor  will  be  found  much  better  than 
some  of  the  new  ones  and  much  more 
pleasing,  owing  to  its  peculiar  striped 
petals.  Then  there  are  the  well-known 
Scabiosas,  and  the  double  ones  are  par¬ 
ticularly  good  for  cut  flowers.  Ten-week 
stocks  are  also  good  for  cutting,  and  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  fragrance  and  ease  of  growth 
are  always  appreciated.  Zinnias  are  all 
extremely  useful,  and  they  come  in  all 
shades  from  a  creamy  white  to  deep  scar¬ 
let  and  crimson,  and  a  package  of  mixed 
seeds  will  often  produce  fine  results. 
Among  asters  the  numbers  of  sorts  is  so 
large  that  it  is'  almost  impossible  to  say 
which  are  the  best,  but  the  writer  is  in¬ 
clined  to  favor  the  ostrich  feather  or 
plume  varieties.  The  Crego  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  variety,  as  its  twisted  petals  afford  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  usual  stiff  formal 
type,  and  in  growing  asters  for  cut  flow¬ 
ers  it  will  be  as  well  to  avoid  many  of  the 
dull  purples. 

Arctotis  grandis  or  African  daisy  is 
easily  grown  in  any  dry  warm  soil,  and 
its  beautiful  delicately  shaded  petals  with 
bluish  tinge  make  it  very  attractive.  Cen- 
taurea  suaveoleus  makes  a  tine  yellow 
that  shows  up  extremely  well  as  a  cut 
flower,  and  the  pink  varieties  (imperial- 
is)  are  also  very  good.  Annual  Chrysan¬ 
themums  of  the  ringed  or  carinatum  va¬ 
rieties  make  fine  cut  flowers  and  are  ex¬ 
tremely  good  keepers  when  cut.  Snap¬ 
dragons  or  Antirrhiniums  are  also  very 
popular ;  the  annual  sorts  come  quickly 
into  use  and  the  colors  have  an  extemely 
wide  range.  Annual  larkspurs  are  now 
to  be  had  in  a  large  variety  running  from 
light  and  deep  blue  to  all  the  principal 
shades  of  pink  and  lilac.  Double  annual 
poppies  are  extremely  showy  and  brilliant 
in  colors  and  make  a  good  show  in  the 
garden  owing  to  their  bright  colors. 
Salpiglossis  is  an  extremely  attractive 
flower  and  has  often  been  called  the  poor 
man’s  orchid  owing  to  its  peculiar  mark¬ 
ings.  No  list  of  flowers  for  cutting  can 
be  complete,  however,  without  mentioning 
the  sweet  peas,  as .  they  have  so  many 
good  qualities  that  they  are  simply  indis¬ 
pensable.  These  should  be  grown  in  good 
rich  soil,  however,  and  planted  early  in 
the  season  to  obtain  good  results,  as  they 
are  not  a  hot-weather  flower,  and  in  pur¬ 
chasing  the  seed  it  is  not  always  the  high¬ 
est  price  that  is  the  best,  but  more  than 
frequently  those  which  have  the  most 
stamina  and  the  most  attractive  colors 
which  produce  the  best  results.  Any  of 
them  with  a  little  trouble  and  care  will 
well  repay  the  grower  for  the  care  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them.  H.  w.  hales. 


Make  the  Most  of  Good  Weather  with 

McCORMICK- PEERING 


Hay  Tools 


WITH  a  McCormick-Deering  Mower  in  your 
fields  there  are  no  delays.  It  is  the  up-to- 
date,  reliable,  light-running  mower  you 
can  always  count  on  to  cut  the  crop  quickly  and 
efficiently.  The  automatic  pitman  feature  is  in 
itself  a  great  saver  of  time  and  repairs  expense. 
Every  wearing  part  is  made  of  the  most  durable 
materials.  Hardened  steel  wearing  plates  set  into 
the  cutter-bar  prevent  wear  of  the  knife.  All 
hearings  are  wear-resisting  and  easy  to  replace 
when  worn.  The  knife  is  equipped  with  the 
highest-quality  heat-treated  and  tempered  sec¬ 
tions,  giving  a  clean,  shear  cut. 

To  cure  the  hay  quickly,  use  the  McCormich- 
Deering  Side  Rake— the  2-in-l  machine  that 
serves  as  both  side-delivery  rake  and  tedder.  As 
a  rake,  it  forms  a  quick-curing  windrow — turn¬ 
ing  the  leaves  inward  to  prevent  shattering  and 

the  stems  outward  to  dry 
quicker  in  the  sun  and  air.  A 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


McCormick-Deering  mowers  for  horses 
are  made  in  three  general  types:  two- 
horse  regular-  and  vertical-lift,  which 
are  the  standard  types  of  mowers ;  two- 
horse  regular-  and  vertical-lift  heavy- 
duty  mowers  with  wider  tread,  heavier 
wheels,  and  wider  tires  than  the  stand¬ 
ard  mowers;  and  one-horse  vertical-lift 
mowers  for  smaller  operations. 


shift  of  a  lever  converts  the  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  into  an  efficient  tedder. 

The  McCormick-Deering  Cylinder-Rake  Hay 
Loader  is  a  one-man  machine  built  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  steel  and  designed  to  pick  up  from  either 
swath  or  windrow.  It  does  away  with  one  of  the 
most  strenuous  jobs  on  the  farm— pitching  hay 
by  hand  from  the  windrow  or  haycock  to  the 
rack.  It  speeds  up  haying  and  often  pays  for  it¬ 
self  on  a  single  occasion  when  delay  might  mean 
real  loss.  It  is  a  quality-built  loader  with  steel 
rake  teeth  and  steel  bottom.  Thirteen  roller  bear¬ 
ings  assure  light  draft.  It  is  adjustable  close  to 
the  ground  so  that  short  hay  can  be  picked  up 
clean,  and  the  top  section  can  be  set  to  deliver 
the  hay  three  feet  closer  to  the  rack  when  start¬ 
ing  the  load.  •  •  • 

See  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  about  these  essential 
tools  on  your  next  trip  to  town.  Ask  also  about  the  full 
line  of  McCormick-Deering  self-dump  rakes,  sweep  rakes, 
stackers,  and  balers.  Write  for  folders. 


International  Harvester  Company 


of  America 

( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


At  THE  Left:  The  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  Cylinder-Rake  Hay  Loader. 

At  THE  Right:  The  McCormick-Deering  Side  Rake.  Both 
these  efficient  hay  tools  are  described  in  the  text  above. 


Mounting  Dried  Butterflies 

One  of  our  readers  asked  us  how  to 
mount  butterflies  that  were  received  in 
a  dry  and  brittle  condition.  The  follow¬ 
ing  information  was  supplied  by  W,  T.  M. 
Forbes  of  the  Department  of  Entomo¬ 
logy  at  Cornell : 

It  is  the  regular  thing  in  collecting 
butterflies  in  distant  places  to  pack  them 
in  papers  (or  sometimes  in  cotton).  They 
should  be  placed  in  a  relaxing  jar,  which 
can  be  made  by  taking  any  kind  of  tight 
jar  with  a  cover,  putting  some  sand  in 
the  bottom  (say  half  the  depth  of  the  jar, 
but  that  is  not  very  important),  and 
saturating  it  with  water.  Then  put  on 
top  of  the  sand  a  piece  of  wood  or  some¬ 
thing  that  will  not  soak  up  the  water 
directly.  Peat  moss  may  be  used  instead 
of  sand. 

The  butterflies  should  be  put  (papers 
and  all)  in  the  jar  on  the  piece  of  wood 
and  left  about  one  to  four  or  five  days 
according  to  size,  when  they  will  be  found 
soft  enough  to  mount  in  the  regular  way. 
They  never  get  as  soft  as  fresh  ones,  but 
can  be  handled  with  reasonable  care.  If 
they  are  going  to  need  more  than  a  day 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  put  a  little  crude 
carbolic  acid  on  the  wet  sand,  to  keep 
mold  from  starting. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  jar  while 
the  specimens  are  in  it  in  a  place  that 
does  not  change  in  temperature  more  than 
say  about  five  degrees,  as  if  the  jar 
suddenly  gets  warmer  it  dries  the  speci¬ 
men  and  if  it  gets  colder  there  will  be 
a  sort  of  rainstorm  inside  that  may  in¬ 
jure  the  specimens.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
place  where  you  are  going  to  work  when 
you  mount  them. 


A  Missouri  editor  prefers  a  cow  to  a 
saxophone,  because  in  addition  to  mak¬ 
ing  the  same  noise,  the  cow  gives  milk. — 
St.  Joseph  News-Press. 


Greatest  Little  Tractor  onEarth  ! 


'The 

GRAVELY 

TRACTOR-MOWER 


“We  are  greatly  pleased  with  our  GRAVELY.  It’s  easy 
to  handle.  With  tools  in  FRONT  where  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  in  view,  we  are  able  to  cultivate  closer  and 
more  effectively.  We  heartily  and  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  the  GRAVELY.” 

That’s  v  hat  E.  15.  Rowe,  of  the  Daisy  Dell  Farm,  Worth¬ 
ington,  Ohio,  thinks  of  his  GRAVELY.  His  opinion  is 
shared  by  thousands  of  experienced  growers  the  world 
over.  Why?  Because  such  features  as  the  SINGLE 
WHEEL  TRACTION  and  FRONT  TOOL  HITCH  mean: 
(1)  Increased  Traction:  (2)  Narrow  Row- Cultivation;  (3) 
Easier  Steering;  (4)  Closer,  More  Accurate  Work;  (5) 
No  Crop  Damage. 


Harrows 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows 

Works  where  others  cant— 

Does  what  others  wont!  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


A  postcard  brings  ALL  the  facts.  Mail  it  now  for 
FREE  BOOKLET. 

Gravely  Motor  Plow  &  Cult.  Co. 


Box  511 


Dunbar,  W.  Va. 


-MYERS 


j^fEW  Low  Prices  on  Water  Systems,  Hand  and  Power 
Pumps,  Pumping  Jacks,  Cylinders,  Hand  Spray  Pumps 
and  Hay  and  Grain  Unloading  Tools.  Write  for  water  system 
booklet  and  name  of  the  nearest  Myers  dealer. 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

173  Orange  Street  Ashland,  Ohio 

Dumft  —  IVater  Systemt  —  Way  Tools  —  ‘Door  JCangert 


(1256) 


SAVE^MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  8»  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  All  Colors— For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

y  FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


^SHAW^allTRACTOR 


Amazing1  Money-Maker  for  farms,  truck  gardens, 
estates,  nurseries,  etc.  Does  work  of  many 
— -  men.  Plows,  seeds,  cultivates, 
discs,mows,  rakes, hauls;  runs  belt 
^and  machine  shop  machinery.  New 
•  Gear  Shift  Model.  5  sizes,  1  to  6 
,  H.  P.  Walking  or  riding  types. 
Costs  only  2c  to  4c  per  hour  to  run. 
fe'  10  DAYS  TRIAL— Write  for  10-DAY 
^  TRIAL  OFFER.  Reduced  Price,  Easy 
Payment  Plan,  Descriptive  Literature 
—and  FREE  SHAW  Catalog  and  “Truck  Growers’  Manual”. 
SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  RY5,'  Galesburg, Kansas 


Price 
Greatly 
Reduced 
fo  Meet 
Present 
Conditions" 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Hyacinths  in  Tuileries  Gardens,  France 


TIRE  vfiat  4t  THRIFT 
%  MILLIONS  • 


Firestone  tires  appeal  to  the 

thrifty.  They  give  Extra  Values  at  the 
lowest  prices  ever  known. 

Firestone  do  not  manufacture  tires 
under  special  brand  names  for  mail  order 
houses  and  others  to  distribute.  Special 
brand  tires  are  made  without  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  name.  They  are  sold  without 
his  guarantee  or  responsibility  for  service. 

You  take  no  chances  on  Firestone 
tires.  They  are  silent,  safe,  long-wearing — 
and  each  tire  bears  the  Firestone  name, 
which  is  a  guarantee  of  satisfactory  service. 

Firestone’s  greater  economies  in 
buying,  manufacturing  and  distributing 
make  possible  these  greater  values  and 
lower  prices. 

Stop  at  any  Firestone  Service  Dealer. 
See  sections  cut  from  Firestone  tires — 
special  brand  mail  order  tires  and  others. 
Take  these  sections  in  your  own  hands — 
compare  Quality  and  Construction.  Then 
you,  too,  will  know  why — Fires  tone  is 
the  tire  that  taught  thrift  to  millions !" 
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£uten  h  the  "VOICE  of  FIRESTONE”  every 
^Monday  cNiylit  over  CN..  3B.  (3.  nationwide  network 


Extra  Values 

GUM-DIPPED  CORDS 


I 


The  Firestone  patented  Gum-Dipping  proc¬ 
ess  transforms  the  cotton  cords  into  a  strong, 
tough,  sinewy  unit.  Liquid  rubber  pene¬ 
trates  every  cord  and  coats  every  fiber, 
guarding  against  internal  friction  and  heat, 
greatly  increasing  the  strength  of  the  cord 
body,  and  giving  longer  tire  life. 


TWO  EXTRA  CORD  PLIES 
UNDER  THE  TREAD 

This  is  a  patented  construction,  and  the 
two  extra  cord  plies  are  so  placed  that 
you  get  56%  stronger  bond  between 
tread  and  cord  body,  and  tests  show 
26%  greater  protection  against  punctures 
and  blowouts.  It  sets  a  new  standard  for  tire 
performance  on  high  speed  cars. 

NON-SKID  TREAD 


Tough,  live  rubber  specially  compounded 
for  long,  slow  wear.  Scientifically  de¬ 
signed  non-skid  gives  greater  traction  and 
safe,  quiet  performance. 


COMPARE  •  CONSTRUCTION  •  QUALITY  •  PRICE 


Tiresione 

COURIER  TYPE 


4.40-2 1 


SIZE 

Our 

Cash  Price 
Each 

Specia  1 
Brand 
Mail 

Order  Tire 
Price  Each 

Our 

Cash  Price 
Per  Pair 

4.40-21 

4.50-21 

30x3% 

Clin. 

$3.63 

3.9$ 

3.57 

$3.63 

3.98 

3.57 

$7.04 

7-74 

6.92 

Tlmtone 

SENTINEL  TYPE 


WHEN 
BOUGHT 
IN  PAIRS 


SIZE 

Our 

Cash  Price 
Each 

Special 

Brand 

Mail 

Order  Tire 
Price  Each 

Our 

Cash  Price 
Per  Pair 

4.40-21 

4.50-21 

4.75-20 

5.00-19 

5.25-21 

$3.95 

4.37 

5.20 

5.39 

6.63 

$3.95 

4.37 

5.20 

5.39 

6.63 

$7-66 

8.46 

10.08 

10.46 

12.86 

Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Lou) 


Make 
of  Car 


Ford . 

Chevrolet 

Chevrolet 

Ford . 

Ford . 

Chevrolet 
Whippet .. 
Plymouth 
Erskine.... 
Plymouth 
Chandler.. 

DeSoto. _ 

Dodge._ . 

Durant _ 

Gr.-Paige 
Pontiac .... 
Roosevelt 
Willys-K. 


Tire 

Size 


4.40-21 

4.50- 20 

4.50- 21 

4.75- 19 

4.75- 20 


5.00-19 


'Firestone 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 
Each 


$4*79 

5.35 

5.43 

6.33 

6.43 


6.65 


Firestone 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 
Per  Pair 


$9*30 

£0.38 

10.54 

12.32 

12.48 


12.90 


Make 
of  Car 


Essex. _ 

Nash. . 

Essex. _ 

Nash. . 

Olds’bile.. 

Buick-M. 

Chevrolet 

Olds’bile.. 

Buick . 

Studeb’r.. 

Auburn... 

Jordan _ 

Reo . . 

Studeb’r..* 
Gardner  .. 
Marmon .. 
Oakland .. 
Peerless.... 


Tire 

Size 


5.00-20 

5.00-21 

5.25- 18 

5.25- 21 

5.50- 18 

5.50- 19 


Firestone 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 
Each 


$6.75 

6.98 

7.53 

8.15 

8.35 

8.48 


Firestone 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 
Per  Pair 


$13.10 

13.54 

14.60 

15.82 

16.20 

16.46 


Make 
of  Car 


Chrysler .. 
Studeb’r.. 
Viking . 

Studeb’r.. 
Franklin.. 
Hudson.... 
Hup ’bile 

La  Salle..  .  1 
Packard....  / 

Pierce-A . 

Buick . 

Pierce-A.. 

Stutz . 

Cadillac... 
Lincoln... 
Packard... 


Tire 

Size 

Heavy 

Duty 


6.00-18 


6.00-19 


6.00-20 

6.00-21 

6.00-22 

6.50- 19 

6.50- 20 

7.00-20 


Firestone 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 
Each 


$10.65 

10.85 

10.95 

11.10 

11.60 

12.30 

12.65 

£4.65 


Firestone 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 
Per  Pair 


$20.66 

21.04 

21.24 

21.54 
22.50 
23.86 

24.54 

28.42 


Truck  and  Bus  Tires 

Tire 

Size 

Heavy 

Duty 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 
Each 

Firestone 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 
Per  Pair 

30x5 .... 

$15-45 

$29-96 

32x6 .... 

26.50 

51-00 

34x7 .... 

36-40 

70.60 

36x8 ... 

51-65 

100.20 

6.00-20 

14-50 

28.14 

6.50-20 

16.30 

31*62 

7.50-20 

26.45 

51.60 

9.00-20 

46.50 

90.40 

9.75-20 

61.65 

120.00 

TIRES  .TUBES  -  BATTERIES  .  BRAKE  LINING  *  SPARK  PLUGS  -  RIMS.  ACCESSORIES 
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What  Happens  To  A  Cherry  Blossom 


one  stops  to  consider  all  the 
:S  along  the  line  at  which  some- 
;  might  go  wrong  in  the  produe- 
of  even  so  commonplace  an 
le  as  a  cherry,  he  becomes  a  bit 
appreciative  of  the  crop  his 
bear,  no  matter  how  small  it 
be,  and  realizes  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  custom  of  recognizing  one  day  each  year  espe¬ 
cially  for  Thanksgiving  is  more  than  an  idle  gesture. 

The  problem  really  begins  back  with  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  tree,  its  growth,  fruit  bud  formation,  and 
all  the  rest,  but  for  this  discussion  let  us  confine 
ourselves  solely  to  what  happens  in  the  Spring  in 
the  development  of  a  fruit  from  a  blossom,  say  from 
March  25  to  a  mature  fruit  July  1. 

The  fruit  bud  that  is  to  produce  a  cherry  was  de¬ 
termined  to  be  a  fruit  bud  instead  of  a  leaf  bud  by 
events  that  transpired  during  June  of  the  previous 
year.  All  Summer,  Fall  and  Winter  it  has  been 
slowly  developing  until  on  March  25  it  looks  some¬ 
thing  like  the  diagram  Fig.  1.  The  petals  are  folded 
and  lie  overlapping  each  other  enclosing  the  other 
flower  parts.  Farther  within  the  bud  are  the  two 
essential  parts  of  the  flower,  namely,  the  pistil,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  to  develop  into  the  flesh  of 
the  cherry  fruit,  and  the  stamens,  in  which  the  yel¬ 
low  pollen  dust  is  produced  which  is  necessary  for 


Fig.  1. — Cross  section  of  a  cherry  bud  March  25, 
showing  petals,  stamens  and  pistil. 


fertilization  of  the  flower  and  development  of  fruit. 

Down  inside  the  pistil,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  is  a 
slowly  developing  portion,  the  ovule,  which  is  to  be¬ 
come  the  seed.  Incidentally  there  are  two  ovules  to 
begin  with  in  each  pistil,  but  one  fails  to  develop, 
excepting  now  and  then,  as  everyone  knows  who  has 
cracked  cherry  pits  or  almonds  and  found  double 
kernels  inside.  There  are  always  two  potential 
kernels  in  each  pit,  but  one  usually  fails  to  develop, 
and  the  other  usurps  the  whole.  It  is  in  this  ovule 
that  the  most  intricate  and  amazing  events  occur — 
all  of  which  are  essential  to  fruit  development,  since 
the  real  object  in  fruit  production  is  not  after  all 
fruit  production,  but  seed  production. 

As  the  weather  warms  up,  the  cherry  bud  swells 
and  opens,  while  down  within  the  ovule  where  the 
seed  is  to  be  produced,  a  single  cell  so  small  that  it 
must  be  magnified  1,000  times  to  be  critically  ex¬ 
amined  differentiates  from  the  others  and  gives  rise 
to  four  specialized  cells,  three  of  which  disintegrate 
and  the  remaining  one  of  which  begins  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  peculiar  eight-celled  structure  known  as 
an  embryo  sac,  since  it  is  here  that  the  new  embryo 
of  the  seed  is  formed.  Only  one  of  these  eight  cells, 
namely  the  egg  cell,  is  concerned  in  embryo  forma¬ 
tion.  Two  of  the  cells  nearest  the  egg  merely  disin¬ 
tegrate,  as  do  the  three  at  the  far  end  of  the  embryo 
sac.  The  two  cells  lying  close  together  in  the  center 
fuse  into  one  and  later  develop  into  the  endosperm 
or  food  storage  layer  which  surrounds  the  embryo. 
The  egg  is  now  ready  for  fertilization  from  the  pollen. 

While  the  flower  has  been  opening,  about  May  1, 
the  yellow  pollen  grains  have  been  ripening  (Fig.  2) 
preparatory  to  bursting  of  the  pollen  sacs  during 
full  bloom.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  egg  which 
was  produced  from  one  of  four  specialized  cells,  so 
each  pollen  grain  is  one  of  three  others  which  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  same  time,  only  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  pollen  grain,  all  four  cells  develop,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  egg  formation,  only  one  of  the  four 
matures. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  a  pollen  grain, 
it  is  merely,  a  very  tiny  yellowish  particle  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  relatively  heavy  coating,  carrying  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  cells  which  must  unite  with  the  egg  in 
fertilization  to  form  the  young  embryo.  Under 
proper  conditions  the  pollen  grain  germinates  much 
the  same  as  a  seed,  and  a  tube  growth  develops 
somewhat  similar  to  a  root  from  a  seed. 

Now  everything  is  ready  for  a  warm,  sunny  day 
and  the  transfer  of  the  pollen  from  the  stamens  to 
the  pistil.  But  the  pollen  is  sticky  and  is  not  blown 
easily  or  far  by  the  wind,  so  that  it  would  seem  that 
its  transfer  would  not  be  easy  excepting  to  the  pistil 
of  the  same  flower. 

At  this  point  one  of  the  most  interesting  perform¬ 
ances  in  nature  occurs,  namely,  pollination,  in  which 
insects,  visiting  a  flower  for  nectar,  become  coated 
with  pollen  and  then  in  their  visitations  to  other 
similar  flowers  rub  against  the  top  of  the  pistil  of 
another  flower  and  deposit  pollen  grains  upon  its 
sticky  tip.  Here  the  pollen  grain  germinates  and 
grows  down  the  pistil  until  it  reaches  the  egg  within 
the  embryo  sac.  Here  one  of  two  cells  from  the 
pollen  grain  unites  with  the  egg  to  produce  an  em¬ 
bryo,  while  the  other  unites  with  the  two  fused  cells 
in  the  center  of  the  embryo  sac  to  begin  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  endosperm  or  storage  tissue  surrounding 
the  embryo.  And  so  a  seed  is  begun.  Now  all  it 


By  H.  B.  Tukey 

has  to  do  is  to  grow  and  grow  and  keep  on  growing 
until  it  reaches  the  maturity  of  a  cherry  seed  fa¬ 
miliar  to  all,  contained  within  a  hard  pit  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  luscious  flesh  that  we  revel  in  when 
we  sit  down  to  partake  of  a  real  cherry  pie. 

Certainly  this  is  not  so  difficult  to  understand.  It 
is,  after  all,  relatively  simple,  provided  everything 
behaves  as  nicely  as  it  has  so  far  in  this  discussion. 
Unfortunately  the  weather  is  beyond  control,  bees  fail 
to  fly,  the  wrong  varieties  are  planted  for  pollination 
purposes,  and  the  tree  lacks  vigor  to  nourish  the  de¬ 
veloping  fruit  or  the  young  embryo,  to  say  nothing 
of  frosts  and  freezes  that  may  kill  outright.  Let  us 
be  a  little  more- explicit. 

First  of  all,  in  the  formation  of  the  egg  or  of  a 
pollen  grain  something  may  go  wrong  so  that  either 
or  both  are  abnormal.  The  cherry  that  might  other¬ 
wise  have  developed  from  such  a  blossom,  never 
reaches  the  cherry  pie.  It  perishes  somewhere  along 
the  way.  It  “aborts*’  or  drops  prematurely,  in  one 
of  three  waves  of  drops,  probably  in  the  first  wave, 
which  occurs  very  soon  after  blossoming.  This  fail¬ 
ure  of  certain  varieties  to  produce  good  pollen  or 
normal  eggs  is  not  unusual.  The  Baldwin,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Tompkins  King  and  Gravenstein 
apples  are  notoriously  poor  pollen  producers,  just  as 
the  Winesap  apple  has  a  habit  of  producing  poor 
eggs  and  in  consequence  often  sets  poor  crops  of 
fruit. 

But  assuming  that  both  egg  and  pollen  grains  do 
develop  normally,  the  transfer  of  pollen  from  one  va¬ 
riety  to  another  is  not  always  accomplished,  since 
bees  do  not  fly  in  the  rain  and  when  the  temperature 
is  below  65  degrees  Fahrenheit.  In  addition  pollen 
may  be  washed  from  the  tip  of  the  pistil  even  after 
it  is  deposited  there,  it  may  arrive  too  soon,  it  may 
arrive  too  late,  and  so  a  normal  egg  is  not  fertilized, 
no  embryo  is  produced,  and  a  fruit  drops. 

It  would  seem  that  much  of  this  trouble  would  be 
prevented  by  merely  having  the  pollen  within  any 
one  flower  drop  upon  the  pistil  of  that  same  flower, 
but  this  introduces  to  us  the  problem  of  cross-fertili¬ 
zation,  in  which  as  a  general  rule  a  flower  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  fertilized  by  its  own  pollen.  That  is 
to  say,  McIntosh  pollen  will  not  fertilize  a  McIn¬ 
tosh  egg ;  Black  Tartarian  pollen  will  not  fertilize 
a  Black  Tartarian  egg,  and  so  on.  In  consequence, 
if  a  tree  of  such  so-called  self-unfruitful  type  is 
growing  in  an  isolated  spot,  it  may  bloom  full  but 
set  no  fruit.  The  remedy  is  to  plant  another  va¬ 
riety  nearby  to  provide  another  kind  of  pollen.  It 
so  happens  that  not  all  fruits  require  cross-pollina¬ 
tion.  Sour  cherries,  most  common  peaches  except¬ 
ing  the  J.  H.  Hale,  most  commercial  grapes,  and 
most  small  fruits,  will  get  along  very  well  by  them¬ 
selves,  but  most  apples,  plums,  pears  and  sweet  cher¬ 
ries  require  cross-pollination. 

This  is  all  bad  enough  but  on  top  of  it,  not  every 
variety  is  satisfactory  for  another  as  a  pollinizer. 
For  various  reasons  the  pollen  tube  of  a  pollen  grain 
from  a  certain  variety  may  not  grow  normally  down 
into  the  pistil  of  another  variety.  Again,  the  pollen 
tube  may  grow  properly  down  the  pistil,  but  the  cells 
from  the  pollen  grain  may  not  be  suited  to  the  egg 
and  so  may  not  unite  to  form  the  embryo  without 
which  good  crops  of  fruit  are  rarely  produced. 

This  is  exactly  the  situation  with  the  Bartlett  and 
Seckel  pears.  The  pollen  of  the  one  simply  does 
not  perform  properly  in  fertilization  of  the  other. 
Likewise  the  Bing,  Lambert  and  Napoleon  cherries 
do  not  work  back  and  forth  satisfactorily.  Since 
these  are  the  three  principal  varieties  of  sweet 
cherry  in  the  West,  and  since  they  were  interplanted 
in  large  blocks,  it  can  be  well  imagined  the  diffi¬ 
culties  experienced  until  it  was  found  that  these 
three  varieties  would  not .  fertilize  each  other,  and 
until  a  fourth  variety  was  introduced  which  would. 

It  is  for  these  various  reasons  that  mixed  orchards 
have  had  the  reputation  of  being  good  producers. 
Gradually  it  is  being  recognized  that  the  care¬ 
less  or  dishonest  nurseryman,  provided  he  was 
not  too  careless  or  too  dishonest,  really  conferred  a 
favor  upon  the  orchardist  to  whom  he  sent  a  few 
straggling  odd  varieties  to  plant  with  the  main  block 
of  a  given  variety.  In  this  way  the  opportunity  for 
cross-pollination  was  provided  before  a  time  when 
its  importance  was  recognized. 

And  last  of  all,  but  by  no  means  least,  comes  the 
matter  of  nutrition.  Unless  nourished  with  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  food  materials,  the  fruit  will  not  set  even 
though  properly  pollinated  and  fertilized.  In  the 
tremendous  drain  for  food  materials  that  accom¬ 
panies  Spring  growth,  there  may  be  an  improper 
balance  and  the  fruit  may  drop.  This  is  what  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  second  or  third  wave  of  drops,  the 
so-called  “June  drop.” 

One  of  the  outstanding  contributions  of  scientific 
horticulture  has  been  the  understanding  that  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  quickly  available  nitrogen,  such  as  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  and  ammonium  sulphate  in  early 
Spring  to  help  tide  the  fruit  over  a  critical  period 
will  make  it  “stick”  to  the  tree  and  result  in  a  larger 
crop.  It  is  this  benefit  from  increased  set  of  fruit 
that  has  given  rise  to  the  custom  in  many  fruit 
sections  of  making  a  surface  application  of  either  of 
these  or  similar  materials  just  as  growth  starts  in 
early  Spring  at  the  rate  of  about  one-fourth  pound 
for  each  year  the  tree  has  been  set.  If  a  tree  is  in 
sod,  so  much  the  more  reason  for  making  the  appli¬ 
cation,  although  in  the  clean  cultivated  orchard  on 
good  soil  a  beneficial  response  may  not  occur,  except¬ 
ing  in  the  case  of  cherries,  peaches  and  plums. 

It  can  be  seen  at  once  that  in  cold,  wet  seasons 
the  supply  of  nutrients  to  the  tree  may  be  so  upset 
that  a  heavy  drop  may  occur.  In  such  seasons  it  is 
the  almost  accepted  practice  to  blame  pollination, 


bees  and  fertilization,  but  very  often  the  answer  lies 
in  nutrition  rather  than  in  any  of  these  factors.  In 
short,  it  is  a  marvel  that  through  all  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  something  to  go  wrong,  there  is  ever 
fruit  produced  to  make  even  one  good  cherry  pie. 


Corn-raising  in  Nebraska 

The  old  prairie  breaking  plow,  a  much-used  in¬ 
strument  in  the  early  days,  has  gone  into  discard 
in  this  locality,  at  least,  for  there  is  little  of  the  un¬ 
broken  prairie  left.  Farmers  occasionally  plow  iq> 
their  old  meadow,  or  a  part  of  it,  but  they  usually 
fit  up  and  use  a  stubble  plow.  This  plow  is  not 
suited  to  the  work,  for  it  has  too  much  twist  in  the 
moldboard.  The  old  breaker  had  a  long  slanting 
moldboard  that  turned  the  stiff  sod  over  very  neatly. 
It  had  a  wood  beam,  with  rolling  coulter  and  gauge 
wheel  at  the  point  of  beam  to  regulate  the  depth  of 
plowing.  The  steel  share  was  drawn  to  a  thin  edge, 
and  the  plowman  usually  carried  a  file  with  which 
to  touch  it  up  occasionally.  The  plow  was  run  at  a 
depth  of  about  two  inches,  and  in  this  new  sod  the 
pioneer  farmers  planted  their  first  corn.  To  main¬ 
tain  a  row  they  followed  a  furrow,  and  with  an  ax 
or  sharp  spade  they  chopped  down  through  the  sod, 
dropped  the  seed  in,  and  stepped  on  it.  The  corn 


Fig.  2. — Enlarged  section  of  pollen,  with  anthers  and 
germinating  pollen  grain. 

grew  to  maturity  without  cultivation,  for  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  pulverize  new  sod,  and  the  weeds 
never  bothered  the  first  year. 

If  the  rainfall  was  sufficient  it  sometimes  made 
a  fair  yield.  One  old-timer  claimed  a  yield  of  40 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  earned  the  title  of  “Sod 
Corn  Jones.” 

After  rotting  one  season,  the  sod  was  then  pul¬ 
verized  into  a  good  seed  bed,  and  the  second  plow¬ 
ing  was  made  deeper.  The  condition  of  the  soil 
at  this  time  was,  for  the  most  parf,  highly  produc¬ 
tive.  if  there  was  moisture  enough,  but  due  to  the 
great  amount  of  decaying  grass  roots,  it  was  very 
light  and  porous,  and  dried  out  very  quickly.  It 
was  easily  blown  by  the  wind,  and  the  heavy  winds 
in  the  early  Spring  often  piled  the  soil  up  in  drifts. 
Before  the  horse  planter  came  into  use  the  ground 
was  plowed,  harrowed,  and  marked  out  both"  ways, 
and  the  corn  was  planted  at  the  intersections  by 
hand.  The  hand  planter  was  then  in  use,  and 
thought  to  be  a  great  improvement.  Many  stories 
were  told  of  the  early  planters,  and  one  man  is  said 
to  have  been  able  to  take  a  planter  in  each  hand, 
and  plant  two  rows  at  once.  The  first  horse  planter 
had  a  hand  drop.  One  person  drove  while  another 
worked  the  drop  lever,  and  the  ground  was  marked 
out  one  way  only.  As  a  boy  I  remember  working 
the  drop  lever  for  a  neighbor  one  afternoon.  He 
told  me  to  pull  the  lever  at  just  the  point  the  shoe 
passed  over  the  mark,  but  I  cannot  remember  if  he 
was  ever  able  to  follow  the  rows  I  made. 

The  check-wire  soon  came  into  use,  and  then  all 
planters  were  equipped  with  about  80  rods  of  wire, 
which  stretched  across  the  average  field.  Some 
farmers  put  two  80-rod  lengths  together,  and  were 
able  to  plant  through  a  half  mile  without  turning. 

For  many  years  all  corn  was  surface-planted,  and 
many  a  crop  has  been  developed  to  the  promise  of  a 
bumper  yield,  only  to  be  wholly  or  partially  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  hot  winds  in  Summer.  To  overcome 
this  danger,  the  lister  was  brought  into  use,  and 
now  most  of  our  corn  is  planted  with  a  lister.  We 
have  two  ways  of  listing  corn.  The  hard-ground 
lister  is  a  plow  that  throws  a  furrow  both  ways  at 
the  same  time,  and  it  has  a  drill  attachment  that 
deposits  the  corn  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  This 
lister  will  work  without  any  preparation  of  the  soil, 
but  most  farmers  pulverize  the  surface  with  a  disk 
before  planting.  The  plow  is  usually  run  at  a  depth 
where  it  will  throw  up  just  enough  soil  to  lie  nicely 
on  the  ridge  without  going  over  in  the  ditch  beside 
it,  3!/£>  ft.  away.  The  plowed-field  lister  is  a  spe¬ 
cially  constructed  corn  planter  with  a  large  disk  on 
either  side  of  both  shoes.  This  will  work  in  plowed 
ground  only,  and  if  deep  ditches  are  wanted,  the 
wire  is  not  used,  and  the  planter  operates  as  a  drill. 
Four  horses  are  required  for  deep  listing.  Most 
farmers  prefer  to  run  a  shallow  ditch,  4-in.  to  6-in., 
and  then  two  horses  are  used.  Sometimes  the  wire 
is  brought  into  use,  and  the  corn  is  planted  in  hills. 
In  cultivation  the  soil  is  gradually  worked  back 
around  the  growing  corn  till  the  field  again  becomes 
level.  Hilling  the  corn  up  in  the  last  cultivation  is 
seldom  practiced. 
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Much  of  the  lightness  find  fertility  has  gone  out 
of  our  soil,  and  it  has  gone  so  gradually  that  farm¬ 
ers  scarcely  realized  it,  till  they  put  a  piece  to 
clover  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  then  turned  back 
to  corn.  As  a  result  of  this  experiment  there  are 
hundreds  of  acres  of  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  clover  sown 
every  year.  Stable  manure  is  spread  over  the  fields, 
hut  no  one  ever  buys  fertilizer.  The  disk  harrow, 
or  pulverizer,  is  a  much-used  tool  in  this  part,  and 
farmers  are  busy  preparing  the  ground  for  plant¬ 
ing.  Some  of  the  wheat  failed  to  come  through  the 
Winter,  and  is  being  put  to  oats  or  corn. 

Saline  Co.,  Nebr.  c.  N.  kilgore. 


A  Little  Water  Garden 

If  you  want  a  maximum  of  pleasure  from  a  mini¬ 
mum  expenditure,  then  in  some  appropriate  spot  on 
your  grounds  sink  a  watertight  tub  or  half-barrel, 
fill  it  with  water,  and  place  within  it  a  few  plants 
of  water  hyacinths.  These  plants  are  very  curious 
and  showy.  The  thick  spongy  stems  are  air-filled, 
causing  them  to  float  on  the  water;  the  good-sized, 
odd-shaped  leaves  are  attractive,  and  the  flowers  are 
startling  in  their  beauty  and  unexpectedness. 

Last  Summer,  we  sunk  a  half-barrel  near  the  bird 
bath,  where  it  would  have  plenty  of  sunlight,  sur¬ 
rounding  it  partially  with  narrow -leaved  cat-tail, 
sweet  flag,  sedge  and  wild  yellow  Iris ;  this  plant¬ 
ing  was  blended  in  with  the  young  evergreens  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  bird  bath.  Last  of  all  a  fine  rock  of 
eroded  limestone  was  placed  near  the  rim  and  with¬ 
in  the  little  pool  were  placed  three  plants  of  water 
hyacinth  (Eichhornia  crassipes).  These  three  plant  s 
grew  apace,  filling  the  pool,  and  in  a  few  weeks  were 
blooming.  The  flowers  are  delicately  pretty,  and 
astonishingly  large,  a  lovely  orchid  in  hue,  with  10 
or  a  dozen  on  stalks  perhaps  12  inches  tall :  they  ap¬ 
pear  suddenly ;  at  night  the  flowering  stem  is  sent 
up  with  its  buds,  and  a  few  hours  of  daylight  soon 
bring  them  out. 

The  expanded  blossoms  are  three  inches  broad  and 
three  inches  long,  the  six  petals  are 
very  thin  and  gossamer-like,  becoming 
transparent  when  touched.  The  upper 
petal  is  larger  than  the  others,  with  a 
blue  splotch  in  the  center,  and  an 
“eye”  of  lemon-yellow ;  the  anthers  of 
the  freshly  opened  flower  are  tinged 
with  the  same  delicate  shade  of  blue 
as  that  in  the  upper  petal,  altogether 
forming  a  delightful  color  harmony. 

If  you  happen  to  be  about  at  the 
right  time,  you  may  watch  these  flow¬ 
ers  open,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to 
observe  the  petals  unfurling,  slowly 
expanding  and  taking  their  positions, 
until  the  flower-toilet  is  complete. 

These  interesting  jflants  are  natives 
of  Brazil.  They  have  become  natural¬ 
ized  in  Florida  where  they  sometimes 
clog  the  slow-moving  streams,  and 
crowd  the  surface  of  ponds,  a  beautiful 
sight,  especially  when  they  are  in 
bloom,  but  one  appreciated  more  by 
the  tourist  than  by  the  inhabitants. 

They  are  not  hardy  in  our  climate,  but 
are  worth  replacing  each  year,  as  they 
are  easily  obtained  from  florists  or 
from  nurserymen  who  deal  in  aquatic 
plants.  They  are  fine,  too,  used  in  the  pool  where 
goldfish  are  kept,  as  the  fish  are  fond  of  laying  their 
eggs  among  the  feathery  roots. 

MRS.  FRANK  W.  PUGSLEY. 


Spring  in  Illinois 

Spring  has  come  to  Illinois,  for  trees  and  shrubs 
are  putting  out  green  leaves  and  cherry  trees  are 
sprinkled  with  bloom.  Much  of  the  fruit  has  been 
killed  this  year  according  to  native  fruit-growers, 
although  now  and  then  some  optimist  thinks  we 
shall  have  at  least  a  part  of  a  crop.  Fortunately 
most  farm  wives  canned  in  abundance  last  year 
when  fruit  (especially  peaches)  was  plentiful  and 
will  have  several  cans  left  to  carry  over.  The  grass 
has  been  green  all  Winter. 

Although  we  have  had  some  garden  in  for  over 
three  weeks  (April  20)  it  is  not  making  rapid 
growth  due  to  the  cold  and  lack  of  rain.  Onions 
are  growing  and  beans  and  peas  are  coming  through 
the  ground  along  with  the  radishes,  which  usually 
grow  so  quickly,  while  the  lettuce  is  not  even  to  be 
seen.  Garden  put  in  two  or  three  weeks  later  than 
ours  will  probably  outgrow  it  in  the  long  run. 

We  have  had  only  one  day's  rain  (it  came  down 
slowly  and  softly)  since  the  first  of  April  and  the 
ground  was  so  dry  one  scarcely  knew  it  fell.  One 
extreme  often  follows  another.  For  several  seasons 
a  few  years  ago  we  had  so  much  rain  we  could 
hardly  plant,  cultivate  and  harvest  the  crops,  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  wells  and  creeks  have 
been  either  dry  or  low,  and  the  lack  of  rain  a  real 
drawback. 

Much  of  the  oats  seeding  is  through  the  ground 
and  farmers  are  busy  at  their  plowing.  Unless  we 
get  rain  soon  the  ground  that  has  been  plowed  will 
l>e  cloggy  and  almost  impossible  to  work  up.  Wheat 
looks  good  in  places  and  thin  and  sickly  in  others 
but  a  good  rain  would  help  it  stool  and  might  mean 
the  difference  between  a  crop  and  failure. 

My  family  has  been  wonderfully  interested  during 
the  last  year  in  the  acquaintance  with  a  country 
school  teacher,  who  finds  his  happiness  in  the  simple 
yet  intricate  studies  of  outdoor  life.  He  is  a  born 
naturalist  and  has  chosen  for  his  home  the  top  of  a 
hill  in  a  rough  section  of  country  not  many  miles 
from  our  home.  Here  he  has  built  his  house  on  the 
top  and  in  the  side  of  a  hill  and  he  comes  back  each 
day  from  the  little  white  schoolhouse  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  steps  from  his  door  to  gaze  over  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  and  to  revel  in  the  natural  beauty 
of  insect,  bird  and  plant  life  surrounding  him.  Un¬ 
der  his  direction  it  is  a  joy  to  sit  quietly  in  the  sun¬ 


shine  and  watch  the  maneuvers  of  a  pair  of  bluebirds 
nesting  in  a  bird  house  near  his  back  door.  Ilis  keen 
eyes  note  and  understand  every  move  of  the  demure, 
dull-colored  little  female  who  is  anxious  to  start 
sitting  on  her  eggs  but  alarmed  at  our  nearness. 

He  singles  out  for  us  the  cry  and  Hash  of  the 
white  of  the  Phoebe  and  the  cheery  song  of  the  field 
sparrow.  The  song  of  the  Bewick  wren  is  interpreted 
and  identified  for  us.  We  have  always  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  nature  but  the  wisdom  and  enthusiasm  of 
this  man  has  given  us  an  appreciation  such  as  a 
wise  teacher  gives  to  his  scholars. 

Ilis  discovery  of  a  mole  cricket  for  which  he  had 
long  been  searching  was  almost  as  thrilling  to  us  as 
it  was  to  him.  We  had  often  heard  this  fellow’s 
hoarse  chirp  but  had  never  seen  one  of  his  kind  be¬ 
fore.  He  lives  in  the  earth  or  very  near  the  surface 
in  the  damp  grass  and  weeds.  His  heavy  front  legs 
are  built  for  burrowing  and  look  very  much  like 
those  of  a  mole  hence  his  name,  thora  m.  carmean. 

Macon  Co.,  Ill. 


Fighting  Garden  Insects 

Would  you  have  Mr.  Perkins  give  me  information 
as  to  what  I  might  expect  in  the  way  of  insects  on 
vegetables  and  fruits?  n.  ir.  v. 

Pennsylvania. 

Preparedness  must  be  the  watchword  of  everyone 
who  grows  fruits  or  vegetables,  if  they  hope  to  com¬ 
bat  the  many  insects  that  destroy  them.  Four  out¬ 
standing  points  should  have  our  consideration  in 
this  warfare :  First,  the  insecticides  that  are  most 
effective,  second,  the  most  economical ;  third,  the 
easiest  applied ;  fourth,  how  the  insect  we  wish  to 
destroy  feeds,  whether  by  sucking  or  eating. 

Some  insects  have  only  a  tube  through  which  they 
get  their  food.  They  pierce  the  plant  with  the  sharp 
end  of  this  tube,  and  suck  out  the  plant  juice.  If 
they  are  soft -bodied,  a  spray  material  strong  enough 
to  burn  this  body  is  effective.  Such  a  material  is 
nicotine  or  Black  Leaf  40.  If,  however,  the  insect’s 


body  is  covered  with  a  hard  protective  shell,  like  the 
beetles,  then  a  contact  spray  will  not  do.  A  spray 
that,  will  permanently  paralyze  when  breathed  by 
the  insect  must  be  used.  Pyrethrum  is  such  a  sub¬ 
stance.  It  is  found  in  a  number  of  spray  materials. 
Many  small  sucking  insects  fly  off  the  plant  as  the 
sound  of  the  spray  disturbs  them,  so  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  find  any  control  for  them.  Since 
they  are  less  active  when  cold,  spraying  in  early 
morning  gets  most  of  them. 

An  insecticidal  dust  has  several  advantages  over 
a  liquid  spray.  It  can  be  applied  much  more  easily 
and  quickly  than  a  spray,  and  a  dust  hopper  can  be 
refilled  in  much  less  time  than  a  spray  tank.  The 
dust  particles  reach  more  insects  than  the  spray ; 
particularly  on  the  underside  or  in  curled  leaves. 
Powder  dusters  cost  less  than  power  sprayers,  while 
hand  dusters  are  easier  to  carry  and  operate  than 
hand  sprayers.  Nicotine  dust  is  one  of  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  insecticides  used.  The  aphis  which  is  so  de¬ 
structive  to  cabbage,  Brussel  sprouts,  turnips,  etc., 
is  killed  by  this  dust,  and  also  some  cabbage 
worms.  This  is  also  effective  against  flea  beetles  on 
tomatoes.  The  melon  aphis  is  a  serious  enemy  of 
melons,  squash  and  cucumbers,  as  these  insects  feed 
almost  entirely  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves, 
frequently  causing  them  to  curl.  A  spoon-shaped 
nozzle  attachment  by  which  the  cloud  of  dust  is  di¬ 
rected  upward  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  should 
be  used.  The  striped  beetles  that  feed  on  the  melon 
and  cucumber  leaves,  are  easily  overcome  by  the 
fumes  of  nicotine  dust.  Wood  ashes  scattered  over 
the  young  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  through  the 
ground  is  very  effective. 

I  believe  the  most  destructive  insect  we  have  to 
fight  is  the  Mexican  bean  beetle.  It  seems  almost 
impossible  to  subdue  the  pest.  Nicotine  dust  is  ef¬ 
fective.  Hydrated  lime  dusted  on  the  underside  of 
leaves  is  quite  effective  if  applied  once  a  week.  Do 
not  use  when  leaves  are  damp.  The  onion  tlirips  is 
the  cause  of  enormous  damage  to  onions  practically 
wherever  they  are  grown.  Nicotine  dust  or  spray 
will  control  them.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
dust  will  lose  its  strength  rapidly  if  not  kept  in  air¬ 
tight  containers.  It  must  be  used  promptly  after 
manufacture.  Since  the  fumes  of  nicotine  in  this 
dust  must  be  depended  upon  to  kill  the  insects,  two 
factors  are  important  in  its  application,  viz.,  the 
stillness  of  the  air  and  the  temperature.  The  longer 
the  cloud  of  dust  remains  around  the  infested  plant, 
the  more  likely  the  insects  are  to  be  killed  by  the 
fumes.  The  effectiveness  of  the  dust  is  also  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  volatility  of  the  nicotine  which  is 


greatly  increased  at  a  high  temperature,  hence  the 
application  is  best  in  the  warmer  portion  of  the  day, 
not  when  temperature  is  much  below  G5. 

The  cabbage  and  cauliflower  maggot  is  another 
very  destructive  insect,  also  very  injurious  to  rad¬ 
ishes  and  turnips.  The  maggot  is  the  larva  of  a 
small  fly,  resembling  the  common  house-fly.  The  fly 
appears  about  May  1  and  deposits  very  small  white 
eggs  on  the  soil  near  the  base  of  the  plants,  in  the 
field,  or  in  the  plant  bed.  In  four  to  10  days,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  weather  conditions,  the  eggs  hatch 
into  very  small  white  maggots  that  crawl  to  the  base 
of  the  plant,  feed  on  the  roots  and  finally  bore  their 
way  into  the  stem  and  main  root.  The  maggot  be¬ 
comes  full  grown  in  four  to  five  weeks,  works  its 
way  into  the  soil  and  passes  through  a  pupa  stage 
from  which  the  fly  emerges  in  12  to  14  days,  so  that 
four  or  five  broods  may  be  expected  each  year.  To 
control  this  pest  corrosive  sublimate  crystals  are 
dissolved  in  water  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  10 
gallons  of  water.  Two  applications  are  made,  the 
first  three  or  four  days  after  the  plants  are  set  in 
the  field,  and  the  second  about  10  days  after  first 
application.  The  material  is  applied  with  a  knap¬ 
sack  sprayer.  No  nozzle  is  used,  a  short  piece  of 
straight  pipe  being  screwed  on  in  place  of  the  nozzle. 
A  pail  and  dipper  can  be  used  instead  of  knapsack 
sprayer,  but  much  material  is  wasted  in  this  manner. 

I  would  advise  buying  nicotine  dust  if  wanted  in 
small  quantity.  What  is  called  the  G  per  cent  mix¬ 
ture  will  answer  for  all  of  the  insects  mentioned. 
Anyone  wishing  to  make  up  12)4  lbs.  can  do  so  by 
mixing  G%  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime  and  5  lbs.  of  fine 
ground  sulphur  thoroughly,  then  adding  12  ounces 
of  nicotine  sulphate.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
dust  it  is  very  important  that  the  nicotine  sulphate 
be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  carrier.  After  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  nicotine  sulphate,  the  mixture  should 
be  run  through  a  fine  sieve,  20  meshes  to  the  inch 
with  the  aid  of  a  brush.  This  operation  should  be 
repeated  at  least  three  times. 

Cutworms  are  sometimes  very  injurious  to  cab¬ 
bage  and  cauliflower  plants,  string  and 
Lima  beans.  This  pest  can  be  killed  by 
using  poisoned  bran  scattered  around 
the  plant.  Mix  2  lbs.  bran  and  2  ozs. 
arsenate  of  lead  with  enough  molasses 
to  make  up  into  -small  balls. 

Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  blight 
is  just  as  destructive  to  vegetables  as 
insects,  and  it  is  wise  to  be  prepared 
to  fight  the  enemy  before  it  appears. 
While  it  cannot  be  cured  once  it  ap¬ 
pears,  it  can  be  prevented  from  injur¬ 
ing  the  plants  by  timely  spraying.  A 
number  of  vegetables  will  resist  the 
blight  if  kept  making  a  strong  growth. 
This  can  be  done  by  feeding  them  with 
plenty  of  growing  food.  Bordeaux  is 
about  the  best  preventive  we  have  for 
blight.  When  it  is  used  for  leaf  spot 
on  tomatoes  or  potatoes  add  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  each  pound 
of  Bordeaux  to  kill  worms  or  bugs.  The 
celery  plants  in  the  seed  bed  should  be 
sprayed  as  soon  as  they  are  about  four 
inches  high,  every  two  weeks  until 
transplanted,  and  the  same  after  trans¬ 
planting.  Start  spraying  early  on 
muskmelon,  for  if  it  once  gets  a  hold 
on  the  vines  it  will  destroy  the  entire  crop.  Egg¬ 
plants  are  also  very  susceptible  to  blight.  Plant 
these  on  sod  ground  if  possible. 

The  work  most  necessary  on  a  new  strawberry  bed 
is  plenty  of  plant  food  for  the  young  runner  plants 
and  subjection  of  the  weeds.  After  the  plants  have 
started,  scatter  a  large  handful  of  fertilizer  every 
three  feet  on  each  side  of  the  row  and  work  in 
ground  with  cultivator,  this  will  give  the  young  run¬ 
ner  plants  something  to  feed  on  so  they  will  be  able 
to  have  an  abundant  crop  of  berries  the  following 
Spring.  Pinch  all  blossoms  off  when  hoeing  the 
plants,  for  if  left  to  mature  they  take  the  strength 
from  the  parent  plant  that  is  necessary  for  the 
young  plants.  Keep  cultivator  going  constantly  to 
kill  weeds  and  keep  soil  in  fine  friable  condition. 
After  runners  begin  to  root,  do  not  rip  loose  with 
cultivator  but  use  hoe  to  subdue  weeds.  Keep  a 
space  18  inches  wide  between  rows  free  from  runner 
plants  for  path  to  walk  in  while  picking  berries  next 
Spring.  If  young  plants  set  too  thickly  remove 
some  in  the  Fall.  After  the  ground  freezes,  mulch 
plants  with  straw;  when  this  is  removed  in  the 
Spring,  put  it  in  the  paths  to  keep  berries  free  from 
dirt. 

All  that  is  necessary  for  raspberry  plants  is  to 
give  plenty  of  fertilizer  and  clean  cultivation.  Next 
Spring  the  ends  of  the  canes  will  need  cutting  off, 
leaving  them  about  four  feet  tall.  After  cultivating 
next  Spring,  if  plenty  of  straw  is  available,  mulch 
ground  around  canes.  It  not  only  retains  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  ground,  but  keeps  the  berries  clean,  as 
many  of  the  canes  are  so  laden  with  fruit  they  often 
bend  over  on  the  ground.  wieliam  perkins. 


From  the  Southern  Tier  of  New  York 

A  drive  from  Southern  Chenango  County  across 
a  part  of  Broome  and  into  Delaware  County,  on 
April  25,  gives  one  the  impression  that  the  season  is 
a  bit  late.  Not  any  harm  in  that  to  be  sure,  for 
there  is  still  time  for  a  crop.  A  few  are  plowing 
although  plowing  was  well  along  in  the  Fall.  We 
saw  only  one  tractor  plowing  along  the  30  miles,  but 
there  were  a  few  using  walking  plows  or  a  sulky 
with  horses.  There  was  only  one  man  seen  using  a 
grain  drill  along  the  whole  distance,  and  there  are 
few  fields  sown.  Ground  has  been  drying  nicely  for 
a  week  but  for  the  most  part  the  weather  has  been 
cool.  One  or  two  days  of  bright  sunshine  and  some 
warmth. 

Once  in  a  while  there  is  a  garden  partly  planted 
but  not  many.  I  would  say  that  the  prospect  for 
pasture  and  perhaps  meadow  is  fairly  good,  although 
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not  early  if  one  judges  it  now.  Farmers  are  going 
to  sow  and  plant  nearly  as  usual,  but  they  are  not 
so  enthusiastic  about  producing  mifk.  It  may  be 
that  milk  production  will  be  a  bit  less  this  season. 
Cows  are  cheaper  but  not  much  in  demand.  n. 

The  Eastern  Shore  of  the  Chesapeake 

Part  I 

Only  150  miles — a  four-hour  drive — from  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  to  the  center  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  but  pos¬ 
sibly  as  great  a  change  in  the  topography  of  the 
land,  the  texture  of  the  soil,  the  difference  and  di¬ 
versity  of  the  crops,  as  well  as  different  social  con¬ 
ditions  and  manner  of  living,  as  a  150-mile  drive 
may  reveal  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  In 
marked  contrast  to  the  rolling  land  seen  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  here  one  can  drive  many  miles  with  the 
white  ribbon  of  cement  straight  ahead,  and  so  level 
that  in  a  25-mile  stretch  a  car  will  not  coast,  even 
for  a  short  distance,  if  the  power  plant  is  discon¬ 
nected.  A  hill  20  feet  high  is  about  the  limit  of  al¬ 
titude  from  the  adjoining  level,  and  only  a  few  of 
such  elevations  may  be  found  in  a  county. 

The  warm  evergreen  of  the  cedar  and  pine  replace 
the  bleak  leafless  trees  of  Southeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  when  interspersed  with  oak,  maple  and 
gum,  create  a  lovely  mosaic  in  Autumn.  The  first 
noticeable  change  is  in  the  substitution  of  the  soft 
southern  method  of  expression  for  the  more  harsh 
manner  of  speech  brought  about  by  the  Dutch  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  rural  sections  of  east  and  southeast 
sections  of  Pennsylvania.  The  second  is  a  more 
leisurely  manner  of  living.  There  is  time  to  tarry 
awhile  in  conversation  with  a  neighbor  or  friend. 
The  presence  of  the  everlasting  hurry  the  northern 
dweller,  by  his  actions,  usually  impresses  upon  the 
stranger,  is  entirely  lacking.  The  farmers,  during 
the  Winter  season,  are  indeed  members  of  the  leisure 
class.  They  read  many  more  magazines,  papers  and 
books,  than  the  rural  Lancaster  County  residents.  Of 
course  this  greater  amount  of  leisure  time  in  Win¬ 
ter  would  contribute  to  this.  Then,  too,  the  time 
spent  in  visiting  and  general  discussion  of  local 
and  national  topics,  creates  a  desire  for  first¬ 
hand  information,  that  is  not  as  keen  usually, 
where  the  job  requires  rather  long  hours  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year.  There  is  no  tobacco 
to  prepare  for  market,  no  semi-weekly  trip  to  turn 
some  farm  produce  into  cash  in  the  city  markets. 
Very  few  steers  are  fattened,  and  not  many  large 
dairy  herds  are  seen.  The  farmer  here  either  cares 
for  a  flock  of  chickens,  or  endeavors  to  make  enough 
from  his  Summer  crops  to  carry  him  over  the  Win¬ 
ter,  as  the  poultry,  which  formerly  was  considerable 
of  an  asset,  is  now  in  many  instances  being  carried 
as  a  liability  due  to  low  returns  on  eggs. 

The  only  Winter  work  on  many  farms  is  the  care 
of  what  mules  are  necessary  to  proper  crop  produc¬ 
tion,  a  cow  or  two,  the  chickens,  and  cutting  and 
hauling  enough  wood  for  fuel,  as  wood  is  used  near¬ 
ly  100  per  cent  in  the  rural  districts,  and  by  many 
residents  in  the  towns.  Almost  every  farm  has  an 
area  of  woodland  that  is  improved  for  posterity  by 
having  a  portion  of  it  removed  regularly,  so  that  the 
fuel  may  be  said  to  cost  nothing  at  all  but  the  effort 
to  prepare  it.  This  very  effort  doubtless  is  a  great 
boon  to  the  farmer,  as  too  much  time  in  which  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  next  Presidential  election,  settle  the  pro¬ 
hibition  question,  etc.,  makes  it  a  real  bother  to 
think  of  starting  hard  Spring  work  when  the  sun 
shines  warm  and  the  trees  begin  to  bud  in  March. 

A  radical  difference  is  noticed  in  the  culinary  ef¬ 
forts  and  results  of  the  housewife.  Corn  pone 
(either  crumbled  or  dunked  in  pot  likker,  depending 
upon  whether  the  contention  of  Senator  Huey  Long 
or  his  opponents  on  crumbling  or  dunking  is 
espoused)  replaces  the  fried  mush  and  scrapple  of 
rural  Lancaster  County.  Almost  every  day  some 
sort  of  green  is  served,  either  broccoli,  kale,  turnip 
greens  or  Winter  cress — the  latter  two  being  avail¬ 
able  almost  anywhere  all  Winter  for  the  effort  of 
gathering. 

Every  farmer  has  a  flock  of  chickens,  ducks,  geese, 
etc.,  fed  on  corn  and  table  scraps.  Eggs  are  a  sec¬ 
ondary  consideration  with  these  flocks.  Corn  is 
plentiful  and  cheap,  and  turned  into  food  in  this 
manner  is  much  more  appealing  to  the  taste  of  the 
Northerner  than  when  made  into  pone,  irrespective 
of  how  eaten.  Bread,  often  home  baked,  is  served 
hot  at  nearly  every  meal.  Oysters  are  of  better 
flavor  and  quality  than  when  served  in  the  cities 
farther  North.  Fish,  fresh  from  the  bay  or  ocean, 
can  always -be  had  at  a  few  cents  the  pound,  or  if 
one  is  so  minded  a  30-minute  drive  will  take  you  to 
a  good  fishing  district  where  rowboats  may  be  en¬ 
gaged  for  50  cents,  or  a  few  miles  farther  drive 
where  motor  boats  may  be  hired  for  five  hours  for  $5 
for  a  party  of  six.  In  one  respect  there  is  no  essen¬ 
tial  difference  between  the  Eastern  Shoreman  and 
the  Northerner.  A  fishing  party  coming  to  shore,  and 
asked  “What  luck,”  will  show  you  the  hundred  or 
two  in  the  boat,  and  then  go  into  an  elaborate  de¬ 
scription  of  the  beauties  that  got  away. 

The  greatest  puzzle  to  the  northern  farmer  is  the 
soil.  There  is  an  occasional  deposit  of  gravel.  There 
are  no  stones  or  rocks.  Wells  are  not  drilled,  or  dug. 
They  are  driven.  The  general  household  size  is  1 1/±- 
in.  pipe  equipped  with  a  heavy  point.  Several  rows 
of  holes  are  drilled  at  intervals  of  an  inch  in  a 
section  for  about  three  feet.  These  holes  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  fine  copper  wire  screen,  about  64  mesh  to 
the  inch.  This  pipe  is  driven  into  the  ground  with  a 
miniature  pile-driver,  five-foot  lengths  being  added 
as  required.  The  necessary  depth  varies,  usually 
between  20  and  75  feet.  Nowhere  on  the  central  or 
lower  peninsula  is  any  rock  encountered  to  interfere 
with  this  manner  of  locating  a  well.  The  water 
everywhere  rises  near  enough  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  these  wells  so  that  a  pitcher  pump  may 
be  used.  For  purposes  of  fire  protection  in  the  towns 
about  four  or  five  2-in.  wells  are  driven,  possibly 
four  feet  apart,  connected  together  at  the  surface 


and  the  fire  engine  generally  equipped  with  a  rotary 
pump,  is  hooked  on  to  this  novel  fire  plug,  which  will 
deliver  any  desired  quantity  of  water.  The  water 
generally  is  soft  and  of  excellent  quality  for  drink¬ 
ing  and  household  use.  During  the  extreme  drought 
of  1930  many  surface  springs  ceased  to  flow,  but  the 
wells  were  not  affected  generally.  Only  a  very  few 
in  isolated  instances  showed  any  diminution  of  flow. 
There  are  several  artesian  wells  of  large  capacity, 
though  in  nearly  all  instances  the  water  does  not  rise 
quite  to  the  surface. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  soil  is  of  sandy  texture. 
There  are  many  variations,  some  being  light  enough 
to  blow  badly  with  the  winds  of  March,  and  not  far 
distant  clay  may  be  encountered,  so  hard  that  it  will 
retain  surface  water  for  days  after  a  rain.  The  soil 
is  so  level  that  water  must  seep  into  it,  and  gen¬ 
erally  so  open  in  texture  that  24  hours  after  a  heavy 
rain  no  trace  of  surface  water  remains.  An  automo¬ 
bile  may  be  driven  over  it — even  in  a  cultivated  field, 
shortly  after  a  rain,  or  even  while  it  is  falling,  and 
plowing  and  cultivating  almost  immediately  after 
rain  does  not  injure  the  soil. 

In  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  an  entire  farm  of 
average  area,  say  30  to  75  acres,  may  not  have  any 
portion  of  it  not  suitable  to  growing  all  the  crops 
produced  in  that  area,  and  soil  fertility  is  partly 
maintained  by  crop  rotation,  all  the  land  being  used 
every  season  with  wheat,  corn,  clover,  potatoes,  to¬ 
bacco  and  truck  crops.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the 
good  farmer  has  studied  his  soil  peculiarities  and 
plants  his  various  crops  on  each  plot  of  soil  his  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  is  best  adapted  for  the  crop.  On 
one  portion  of  a  field  it  may  be  possible  to  grow  one 
crop,  and  15  to  20  feet  away  it  may  be  necessary  to 
plant  something  entirely  different.  There  are  farms 
with  light  sandy  ridges  bisecting  the  fields  from 
which  the  high  winds  of  March  and  April  carry  a 
perfect  cloud  of  sand  across  the  country.  I  have 
even  seen  seeds  of  cantaloupe  and  cucumber  blown 
out  of  the  ground  after  planting.  On  my  first  obser¬ 
vation  of  one  of  these  miniature  sand  storms  the 
owner  informed  me  “It  takes  more  than  a  deed  to 
hold  the  land  in  this  section.”  These  light  ridges 
are  rather  frequent  on  some  farms,  though  not  found 
over  a  wide  area,  most  of  the  soil  being  sandy,  but 
of  enough  body  to  withstand  blowing.  Only  a  few 
special  crops  will  grow  on  these  light  ridges,  and 
those  of  a  very  mediocre  nature.  This  sand  shift¬ 
ing  is  entirely  overcome  by  some  good  farmers  who 
plant  rye  or  some  other  cover  crop  in  the  Autumn, 
which  binds  the  soil  and  holds  it  firmly  in  place. 

Another  peculiarity  of  these  little  sandy  ridges 
and  knolls  is  earliness  in  the  maturity  of  a  crop.  The 
same  crop  will  mature  on  these  ridges  a  week  or 
more  earlier  than  a  few  feet  away  in  heavier  soil. 
This  wide  diversity  of  soil  types  on  one  farm,  and  in 
one  small  area  of  a  few  acres,  makes  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  farmer  locating  here,  after  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  clay  loam  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
make  satisfactory  headway.  We  have  found  many 
neighbors  who  have  been  very  free  in  offering  in¬ 
formation  as  to  which  type  of  soil  is  suitable  for  cer¬ 
tain  crops,  and  the  very  first  thing  any  newcomer 
should  do  is  go  to  some  successful  farmer  in  the 
neighborhood  and  enlist  his  assistance  in  plotting 
his  area  for  the  various  crops  he  may  contemplate 
growing.  Nor  need  he  be  backward  in  asking  such 
assistance,  as  one  finds  only  an  understanding  desire 
to  be  of  assistance  to  the  newcomer  in  any  manner 
possible,  even  in  many  instances  to  offering  a  surplus 
of  tomato  or  sweet  potato  plants  to  one  in  need  of 
stock,  entirely  gratis. 

One  instance  of  the  necessity  of  this  knowledge 
follows.  I  notice  a  farmer  preparing  to  plant  a  field 
of  about  three  acres,  draw  a  diagonal  line  across  the 
corners  as  a  hypotenuse  bisects  a  square  into  right 
angles,  thereby  making  a  lot  of  very  short  rows. 
When  asked  why,  he  replied :  “A  part  of  this  field 
will  grow  sweet  potatoes  but  will  not  grow  corn.” 

The  one  almost  universal  deficiency  is  lime,  though 
this  very  lack  permits  the  growth  of  wonderful  crops 
of  strawberries,  watermelons  and  sweet  potatoes. 
The  latter  crop  will  grow  equally  well  on  almost  any 
light  soil,  whether  acid  or  alkaline,  the  crop  improv¬ 
ing  each  season  on  the  same  area,  and  has  been  the 
dependable  revenue  producer  for  the  majority  of  the 
farmers,  with  the  exception  of  1931,  when  prices 
ruled  so  low  that  the  returns  have  in  no  manner 
covered  the  cost  of  production. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  very  easily  grown  on  light 
sandy  soil,  and  yield  up  to  350  bushels  per  acre.  The 
plants  are  easily  grown  from  potatoes  bedded  in  good 
soil,  placed  over  about  six  or  eight  inches  of  fresh 
horse  manure  in  frames  about  six  feet  wide,  and 
the  required  length.  The  manure  will  furnish  a  mild 
heat  that  will  start  the  sprouts  into  growth,  and 
prevent  decay  of  the  potato,  which  would  result  from 
bedding  in  cold  soil  without  some  heating  medium. 
A  better  method  is  to  have  several  hot-water  pipes 
installed  about  18  inches  apart  under  the  soil  in 
which  the  potatoes  are  planted,  or  several  hot-air 
flues  made  of  tile  or  any  other  convenient  material 
that  can  be  buried  about  18  in.  to  2  ft.  under  the 
surface,  and  will  conduct  smoke  and  heat  from  a 
furnace  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bed,  to  some 
sort  of  chimney  at  the  opposite  end.  These  fur¬ 
naces  are  very  easy  and  simple  to  construct  of  brick, 
or  more  easily  still  by  cutting  the  bottom  out  of  an 
oil  barrel,  and  in  the  other  end  cut  a  hole  large 
enough  to  admit  the  pipe  you  wish  to  use  as  a  flue. 
Bury  this  barrel  deep  enough  so  that  the  flue  will 
start  under  the  bed  very  near  two  feet  beneath  the 
surface,  and  allow  a  gradual  rise  to  the  far  end, 
where  it  should  not  be  covered  much  more  than  12 
inches.  A  short  chimney  can  be  constructed  by  nail¬ 
ing  boards  together.  For  a  bed  50  feet  long  4-in. 
pipe  will  do.  but  6-in.  will  give  much  better  results. 
If  8-in.  pipe  is  used  the  beds  may  be  built  SO  ft.  long. 
If  it  is  desired  to  burn  cord  wood  without  cutting  in 
two,  another  barrel  with  both  ends  removed  may  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  first  one  installed.  This  will 
give  an  efficient  furnace,  easily  fired,  in  which  sev¬ 


eral  large  chunks  will  maintain  heat  all  night.  The 
bottoms  or  ends  of  the  barrel  will  make  excellent 
dampers  to  control  combustion. 

The  potatoes  are  pressed  partly  into  the  soil, 
about  an  inch  apart,  and  covered  with  an  inch  of 
clean  sand.  On  this  point  there  appears  to  be  quite 
a  difference  of  opinion,  some  claiming  that  an  inch 
is  the  proper  depth  to  produce  a  short,  well-rooted 
and  stocky  plant.  Others  will  add  several  inches  of 
sand  as  soon  as  the  first  sprouts  begin  to  break 
through  the  first  covering.  They  want  a  long  plant, 
which  is  easier  to  handle  at  planting  time,  and  not 
so  likely  to  be  covered  at  the  first  few  cultivations. 
Anyone  so  minded  may  easily  settle  this  controversy 
to  his  entire,  satisfaction  by  trying  out  both  meth¬ 
ods  for  himself.  After  the  potatoes  are  bedded  the 
entire  surface  of  the  bed  is  covered  with  very  near¬ 
ly  two  feet  of  pine  shats  to  conserve  the  heat  and 
prevent  excessive  rains  from  reaching  the  potatoes 
before  growth  is  started.  When  the  plants  start 
showing  through  the  soil  this  covering  is  removed 
and  heavy  muslin  substituted.  Farmers  having  suf¬ 
ficient  hotbed  sash  for  this  purpose  will  obtain  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  by  using  muslin. 

The  proper  temperature  for  the  bed  appears  to  be 
about  70  degrees,  which  maintained  regularly  for 
several  weeks  after  planting  will  promote  growth 
so >  rapidly  that  only  four  to  five  weeks’  time  will 
be  required  to  produce  plants  ready  for  the  field. 
Many  of  the  larger  and  more  successful  farmers  en¬ 
deavor  to  bed  enough  potatoes,  to  plant  their  com¬ 
plete  acreage  with  the  first  lot  of  plants  pulled  be¬ 
tween  May  10  and  May  25,  their  contention  being 
that  planting  after  the  last  mentioned  date,  or  with 
the  second  or  subsequent  pulling  of  plants  from  any 
bed,  results  in  decreased  yields.  The  advocates  of 
the  one  inch  of  sand  over  the  potatoes  instead  of  a 
heavier  application,  claim  that  the  short,  stocky, 
well-rooted  plant  will  produce  a  larger  proportion  of 
uniform,  short,  chunky  potatoes,  while  the  long 
plant  will  grow  too  many  long,  thin  and  unsalable 
roots. 

The  plants  are  set  in  the  field  with  a  transplanter, 
about  13  to  18  inches  apart  on  the  row,  and  the  rows 
are  spaced  about  32  inches  apart.  Even  if  the 
weather  is  fairly  wet  a  liberal  quantity  of  water  is 
used  at  planting.  If  the  soil  is  dry  the  more  water 
the  heavier  the  yield  will  be,  as  experience  has 
shown  that  unless  done  the  same  day  on  which  the 
field  is  planted  it  is  time  and  money  wasted  to  re¬ 
plant  sweet  potatoes,  and  good  well-rooted  plants  set 
with  a  liberal  allowance  of  water  will  make  this 
profitless  job  unnecessary.  Almost  immediately  after 
Planting  cultivation  is  started,  and  continued  until 
the  vines  are  three  to  six  feet  in  length.  This  is  done 
with  either  single  or  double  cultivators  with  vine- 
turners  attached  in  such  manner  that  the  vines  are 
removed  from  in  front  of  the  cultivator  teeth,  and 
thrown  immediately  on  top  of  the  rows,  this  being 
done  repeatedly  until  the  vines  are  so  heavy  that  in 
about  a  10-day  period  the  entire  surface  will  be  well 
covered,  and  additional  cultivation  would  be  in¬ 
jurious.  If  cultivation  is  started  timely,  and  main¬ 
tained  sedulously,  a  few  hours  only  will 'be  needed  in 
which  to  clear  off  all  the  weeds  on  an  acre,  and  a 
hoe  will  never  be  necessary  where  the  cultivating 
has  been  done  thoroughly. 

,  About  10  days  to  two  weeks  after  planting,  ferti¬ 
lizer,  usually  of  3-8-8  analysis,  is  applied  as  a  side 
dressing  to  the  rows  at  the  rate  of  1,200  to  even 
2.000  lbs.  per  acre.  Some  farmers  applv  about  half 
the  quantity  they  plan  to  use,  on  the  field  broadcast 
before  planting,  and  the  remainder  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  along  the  rows.  Broad  shovels,  14  and  16-in. 
spread,  are  used,  which  throw  the  soil  and  fertilizer 
toward  the  row. 

Considerable  experimental  work  is  being  carried 
on  on  different  farms  with  a  fertilizer  analysis  of 
4-4-20.  The  application  is  half  the  quantity 'of  the 
3-8-8  formula,  and  has  resulted  in  increased  yields 
of  marketable  potatoes  at  a  lower  fertilizer  cost  per 
bushel.  It  appears  from  these  experiments  that  the 
general  sweet  potato  formula  may  carry  a  little 
more  nitrogen  than  necessary,  quite  a  bit  more  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  show  a  deficiency  of  potash.  When 
a  more  highly  concentrated  or  more  properlv  bal¬ 
anced  plant  food  can  be  used,  it  is  only  wisdom’s 
part  to  do  so.  Handling  excess  inert  substance  is 
laborious,  and  trucking  and  freighting  it  is  ex¬ 
pensive. 

The  crop  is  harvested  with  an  ordinary  plow, 
equipped  with  a  rolling  coulter  in  such  manner  that 
the  vines  are  cut  immediately  in  front  of  the  mold- 
board.  The  potatoes  are  scratched  out  of  the  soil, 
thrown  on  piles,  allowed  to  dry  for  a  few  hours,  then 
packed  in  bushel  hampers,  or  tubs..  The  small  sizes, 
about  two  inches  and  under,  are"' sold  for  canning, 
or  placed  in  storage  for  seed.  elmer  j.  weaver. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Using  Short-length  Lumber 

A  local  carpenter  asked  $190  for  building  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  my  poultry-house;  his  estimate  including 
labor  and  materials.  Thinking  this  too  much  for 
a  structure  18x20  feet,  I  visited  a  lumber  yard  and 
learned  that  the  same  grade  of  lumber  could  be 
bought  in  short  lengths  for  one-third  the  cost  of 
standard  materials.  I  filled  my  order  with  those 
odds  and  ends. 

It  requires  a  few  extra  hours  of  the  carpenter’s 
time  to  cut  and  match  the  short-length  goods,  but 
when  the  building  was  finished  the  total  cost,  in¬ 
cluding  my  own  labor,  was  $152.  The  structure 
was  first-class  in  every  way,  and  there  was  prac¬ 
tically  no  waste  in  material. 

I  have  since  found  out  that  short  lengths  of  lum¬ 
ber  can  be  utilized  in  the  construction  and  repair  of 
all  farm  buildings.  With  a  little  care  in  matching 
the  goods,  a  good  job  can  be  turned  out,  and  at  a 
marked  saving  in  costs.  f.  b.  c. 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANT  SALE 

Special  Bargains 

—  in  — 

TOWNSEND’S 

HIGH  GRADE 

PLANTS 

Never  have  we  seen  the  season  so  late  as 
this  time.  Plants  will  be  in  excellent 
condition  to  ship  for  two  weeks. 

Order  Direct  From  This  Adv. 


Wire  orders  accepted  for  $25.00  or  more. 
Shipments  made  C.O.D.  Plants  shipped 
same  day  order  is  received. 


250 

1000 

3000 

5000 

Aberdeen  . 

.  .$1.25 

$3.00 

$8.50 

$13.75 

Premier  . 

. .  1.25 

3.00 

8.50 

13.75 

Blakemore  . 

. .  1.25 

3.00 

8.50 

13.75 

Aroma  . 

. .  1.25 

3.00 

8.50 

13.75 

Big  Joe  . . 

3.00 

8.50 

13.75 

Chesapeake  . 

. .  1.50 

4.00 

11.00 

17.50 

"TOWNKING”  . 

. .  2.00 

6.00 

16.25 

25.00 

“JUPITER’’  . 

. .  2.00 

6.00 

16.25 

25.00 

HOWARD'S  “Supieme” 

. .  2.50 

6.00 

16.25 

25.00 

MASTODON,  E.  B . 

. .  2.50 

6.00 

16.25 

25.00 

LUCKYSTRI  KE,  E.  B... 

. .  2.50 

6.00 

16.25 

25.00 

500  plants  at  the 

1,000 

rate. 

No 

order 

accepted  at  these  special  give-a-way  prices 
for  less  than  $3.00.  All  orders  under 
$25.00  cash  with  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Md. 

(Clip  this  adv.— It  will  not  appear  again) 


ROSLYN  FREE 

with  6  Prize  Roses 

7  in  all,  2-3  yr.  Plants 

The  ROSLYN,  given  FREE  with  the  six  Everbloom- 
ing  Roses  named  below,  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most 
beautiful  introductions,  golden  yellow  shading  to 
orange.  '  Regularly  listed  this  spring  at  $2.  This 
Collection  includes:  E.  G.  HILL,  fine,  new  scarlet; 
JOANNA  HILL,  new  deep  yellow;  MARY  PICKFORD, 
yellow,  shaded  red;  ANNIE  LAURIE,  pink;  DOUBLE 
WHITE  KILLARNEY:  SOUVENIR  de  CLAUDIUS 
PERNET,  best  yellow.  These  6  with  ROSLYN  FREE, 
7  in  all,  $1.88.  postpaid,  insured  delivery.  “Rose 
Lovers’  Guide.”  helpful  garden  manual  included  free 
with  every  order.  Catalog  Free  on  request . 


SAVE-MAKE-MONEY 


BUILD  your  own  Houses, 
Barns  and  other  Improve¬ 
ments — Permanent, 
Fireproof,  Sanitary, 
Attractive  ■ —  with 
CONCRETE 
BLOCKS  at  less 
cost  than  for  any 
other  building  ma¬ 
terial. 

YOU  or  your 
farm  hands  can 
make  perfect  con¬ 
crete  blocks  with  a 
NATIONAL  Block 
Machine  in  spare 
time  or  had  weather  and  accumulate 
a  stock  for  any  building  purpose.  You 
can  also  sell  them  as  a  profitable 
side  line. 

Send  for  list  of  all  uses  for  con¬ 
crete  blocks,  free  plan  service  for 
farm  buildings,  and  information  on 
money-saving  with  a  National  Block 
Machine — low  cost,  one-year  easy- 
payment  plan.  Guaranty. 

CEMENT  BLOCK  MACHINERY  CO. 

17  Durand  St.  Newark,  N.  J. 


SAVE  HAVING 

TIME 

AN  D 

LABOR 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

HANDLE  YOUR 
HAY  FORK  VSIT 

IRELAND 


PAYS  FOR 
ITiELF  THE 
1ST  SEAJOM 


‘  ‘Unloads  3  times  faster”  *  ‘Saves  man  and  team” 
“Worth  3  times  the  money  I  paid” 
“Certainly  works  well” 

“Can’t  go  wrong  with  an  Ireland  Hoist” 

Quick  in  action  with  perfect  control. 
Capacity  1200  pounds  direct  pull. 
Thousands  in  use. 


DISTRIBUTORS — John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

or  write  direct  for  circulars. 


Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 


Honorable  Treatment  Guaranteed 

Reynolds’  Farms  South  Norwalk.  Conn. 


DAHLIAS 

Bargain  Offer  — 5  Glorious  Beauties  for  $1.00 

AVALON,  yellow;  E.  VAN  DER  VEER,  orchid;  PRIDE 
OF  CONN.,  pink;  DAINTY,  old  rose;  GUARDIAN,  Crim- 
Bon.  16  roots  without  labels,  mixed  in  handling,  $1.00. 
12  roots  our  selection,  which  regularly  sell  for  50c  each  or 
more,  $2.50.  30  Choice  Gladiolus,  large  size  bulbs,  $1.00. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue 

C.  LOUIS  ALLING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
251  Y,  Court  Street  West  Haven,  Conn. 


DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCK  PLANTS 

Canterbury  Bells,  Delphiniums,  Foxgloves.  Phlox,  Col¬ 
umbines,  Hardv  Pinks,  and  260  other  Hardy  Peren- 
iiial  Flowers.  Also  Petunias,  Pansies,  Zinnias,  Snap¬ 
dragons  and  many  other  Annual  Flowers.  Catalogue 
free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs  mixed  colors 

Sent  prepaid  for  SI  .00.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg,  N  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry  Varieties— Premier,  Success,  Win.  Belt, 
Blakemore,  Howard  17,  Big  Joe,  Aroma,  Lupton,  Gandy, 
Chesapeake,  also  Mastodon  and  Progressive  everbearing. 
100  Prepaid,  larger  lots  collect  100  500  1000  5000 

The  Summer  varieties . 85  $2.25  $4.00  $18.75 

Mastodon  &  Progressive  E.  B.  1.35  4.50  8.00  38.75 

Cabbage  plants  . '•  .45  1.00  1.45  6.25 

Beets.  Lettuce  &  B.  Sprouts  ..  .50  1.25  2.00  8.75 

Cauliflower  . 65  2.00  3.25  15.00 

Tomato  &  Pepper . 85  1.75  3.00  13.75 

Sweet  Potato  &  Celery . 60  1.50  2.50  11.25 

Plant  list  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Plows'!  {  A  Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 
Gardners.  Florists.  Nurser-y 
(JlSvIldi  ies.  Fruit  Growers  &  Poultrymen 

Cultivates*  ample  power 
Mows  Hay  ^ 


!  Handles  Field  &  Truck 
Crop  T  ools — Lawn 
and  Hay  Mowing 


'EASY  TERMS  i 

I  Runs  Belt  Machines,  pumps, saws,  j 
|  High  Clearance — Enclosed  Gears.  || 

CATALOG  FREE 

|  Write  Today,  for  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alog  and  Easy  Payment  Plan. 


Walk 
or  Ride 


STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.t  New  York,N.Y. 
3261  Como  At*.  2407  Chestnut  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


PLANTS ! 


Certified  disease-proof,  field  grown 
Cabbage:  Wakefields,  Copenhagen, 
Danish,  Flatdutch.  $1.00 — 1.000;o,000 — 
$4.00: 10.000— $7.50.  Tomato— Marglobe,  Match  less,  Stone, 
Baltimore;  $1.50—1,000;  5,000— $6.00:  10.000— $10.00. 

Porto  Rico  Yam  I’ota to:  $2.00—1,000;  5,000— $7. 50.  Puf¬ 
fers— Broeoili,  Egg:  $3.00— 1,000,  charges  collect.  Old 
Reliable  Growers.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklln.Va. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Tlie  Old  Original  Carman  No.  3 
Green  Mountains. 

Write  today  for  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


Special  Prices  on  Cabbage  Plants 

Copenhagen,  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Ballhead, 
Goldenacre  and  Flatdutch:  3U0-75c;  500— $1.00,  1000-$1.5O 
postpaid.  50t)0-$4.00  express  collect.  Tomato:  Bonnie 
Best,  Marglobe,  New  Stone,  Greater  Baltimore  same 
price  as  cabbage.  I’orto  Rico  Potato,  Ruby  King  Pep¬ 
per:  300-$1.00,  500-$1.50,  1000-$2.50  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  FOUR  BROTHERS  PLANT 
FARM,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


HORSE  RADISH  ROOTS 

Fine  stock.  Both  Jersey  and  Missouri  roots.  30  years 
selling  them.  Ship  promptly.  $1.50 — 100  postpaid;  $5 — 
1,000  express  collect  Warren  Shinn,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


2  Yr.  Old  Martha  Washington  Asparagus  Roots 

Wholesale  prices.  Jersey  grown.  $1.50 — 100  postpaid; 

$6.50 — 1,000  exp.  col.  Warren  Shinn,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


RHUBARB  ROOTS— 75c  dozen,  postpaid;  $4—100.  ex¬ 
press  collect.  WARREN  SHINN,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


BERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Raspberry,  Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus 
plants;  Cabbage.  Tomato,  Pepper  and  other  vegetable 
plants.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.Y. 


MILLIONS  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants.  Special  low 
prices:  Cabbage.  500.  60e:  1.000,  90c:  5.000,  $3.50; 
50,000,  $30.  Tomato.  500,  75c:  1,000,  $1.25:  5,000,  $5. 
Special  packing,  good  delivery  guaranteed. 

FARMERS’  SUPPLY  COMPANY  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


From  Certified  Seed— Marglobe, 
Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best:  500— 
75e;  $1.00 — 1000.  Ruby  King  and 
California  Wonder  Pepper  Plants:  500— $1.00:  1000— 
$1.75.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants:  500 — 75c.  $1.25 — 1000. 
SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  COMPANY,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


cccn  PADAI  Selected,  95  to  99  test,  graded  West 
wCCU  vUnll  Branch  Sweep  Stakes,  and  Lan¬ 
caster  County  Sure  Crop,  direct  from  grower,  bags 
free,  $1.50  a  bushel;  4  bushels  or  more,  $1.40. 

W.  H.  LOSCH  JERSEY  SHORE,  PA. 


PLANT  S — Frostproof  Cabbage;  Copenhagen,  Flat- 
Dutch,  Wakefields,  Ballhead.  300,  90c:  500,  $1.10: 
1,000,  $1.75  prepaid.  Expressed:  $1.00  1,000.  Tomato 
same  price.  Potato,  pepper,  cauliflower.  500,  $2:  1,000, 
$3.25  prepaid.  Sat.  guar.  R.  R.  Lankford,  Franklin,  Va. 


MANCHU  SOY  BEANS-Graded  and  bagged.  60c 
per  bushel.  REID  BURT  -  Melrose,  Ohio 


Tlaltliac  12  labeled,  all  different,  $2.00: 12  nnlabeled. 
UallllaS  $1.00.  These  are  all  good  varieties,  no 
poor  ones.  AWA  COU1VIX  II.  No.  3  Newburgh,  View  Torb 


IRON  AGE 


One-Row,  Two-Row  and  Three-Row 

POTATO  PLANTERS 

Assisted-  Feed;  A  utomatic  -  Feed . 
Seed  Hoppers  Interchangeable 

Fertilizer  Attachments  Available  for 
Both  High  and  Low  Analysis  Fertilizers 

Convertible  disc  covering  gangs  for  ridge  or 
shallow  covering  in  the  furrow.  Shallow  covering 
in  the  furrow  increases  yield;  due  to  quicker  germ¬ 
ination,  better  weed  control,  and  less  severity  of 
Rbizoctonia.  Automatic  Planter  has  adjustable 
pickers — plants  small,  medium  or  large  seed — with 
the  same  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Does  not  bruise 
or  crush  seed. 

Write  today  for  complete  description 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 


Two-Row  Automatic  Planter 


Box  1230 


York,  Pa. 


A  Pennsylvania  Garden 

The  snapshot  reproduced  is  one  taken 
last  Summer  of  our  Yucca.  I  notice  some 
of  the  R.  N.-Y.  correspondents  speak  of 
theirs,  so  though  they  might  be  interested 
in  seeing  what  ours  was  like.  The  tallest 
stalk  measured  S%  ft.  from  the  ground  to 
tip.  with  a  48-in.  head  of  bloom.  Florists 
tell  me  it  is  very  unusual  as  the  Yucca 
stalk  of  bloom  is  only  about  four  to  five 
feet;  some  catalogs  give  it  as  six  feet. 
We  have  three  stalks  of  the  tall  ones 
growing  in  a  clump  of  ordinary  size,  so 
I  know  it  is  not  better  ground  but  just 
a  better  plant.  Of  course  we  are  proud 
of  it. 

Some  of  our  snapdragon  and  Seabiosa 
have  wintered  over  in  the  garden  and 
unless  killed  later  will  be  ready  for  early 
bloom.  One  lovely  pink  snapdragon  plant 


The  Yucca  in  Flower 


is  three  years  old;  how  long  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  remains  to  be  learned.  The 
mercury  dropped  in  March  to  six  degrees, 
but  still  the  plant  has  numerous  green 
shoots  at  the  base.  From  the  opening  of 
the  first  Narcissus  blooms,  the  garden 
should  have  a  continuous  display  from 
now  until  the  last  Chrysanthemum  is 
gone  in  November. 

I  noticed  last  Summer,  in  Mr.  Reber’s 
notes,  the  trouble  he  had  with  his  pole 
Lima  beans.  He  should  have  taken  a 
pocketful  of  soft  strings — torn  from  one 
of  Mrs.  Reber's  old  house  dresses — in  bis 
pocket  when  he  went  out  to  start  the 
runners  up  the  pole.  Gather  all  runners 
and  start  them  around  the  pole,  then  tie 
lightly  with  string  and  95  per  cent  will 
stay  put.  The  stubborn  ones  will  need 
another  tying.  A.  B.  s. 

Pink  and  Green  Aphis 
Can  Be  Controlled 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  pink  and 
green  aphis  make  their  appearance  on 
shrubbery,  roses,  garden  crops  and  other 
vegetation  and,  unless  they  are  controlled, 
will  greatly  reduce  the  vitality  of  the 
plants  or  even  kill  the  plants  entirely. 
These  insects  feed  by  sucking  the  plant 
juices  from  the  new  growth  and,  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves,  their  presence 
is  not  easily  detected  unless  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  is  made.  They  insert  their 
beak-like  feeding  tube  in  the  plant  tissue 
and  do  not  eat  any  of  the  plant  structure, 
therefore  a  contact  insecticide  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  destruction.  In  other 
words  the  material  must  be  applied  so 
that  the  body  of  the  insect  is  entirely 
covered  with  the  dust  or  spray. 

Pyrethrum  dust  or  spray  used  in  the 
strength  as  recommended  on  the  package 
will  kill  the  aphis.  This  material  is  effi¬ 
cient,  is  non-poisonous  and  will  not  dis¬ 
color  the  plant  sprayed. 

When  large  quantities  of  material  are 
required,  it  is  cheaper  for  the  grower  to 
mix  his  own  dust  or  spray.  Nicotine  has 
long  been  recognized  as  an  efficient  con¬ 
trol  and  the  material  may  be  purchased  in 
drug  stores  and  seed  stores  in  either  large 
or  small  quantities.  A  2  per  cent  free 
nicotine  dust  is  made  by  mixing  four 
pints  of  free  nicotine  (Black  Leaf  50) 
with  50  lbs.  of  a  carrier,  38  lbs.  of  which 
is  hydrated  lime  and  12  lbs.  of  dolomite 
(dusting  ground  limestone),  or  a  4  per 
cent  jiicotine  (sulphate  form)  dust,  made 
by  mixing  five  pints  of  nicotine  sulphate 
(Black  Leaf  40)  with  50  lbs.  of  a  carrier. 
38  lbs.  of  which  is  hydrated  lime  and  12 
lbs.  dolomite.  Place  the  lime  and  doloj 
mite  in  a  round  receptable,  and  add  15 
round  stones  the  size  of  hen's  eggs.  Then 
apply  the  proper  amount  of  nicotine  and 
roll  around  on  the  ground  for  six  minutes, 
until  the  material  is  thoroughly  mixed. 
Always  keep  covered  tightly,  because  the 
nicotine  fumes  will  escape  if  uncovered 
and  will  lose  its  effectiveness. 

For  a  liquid  spray,  IV2  pints  of  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate  (40  per  cent  nicotine),  3 
lbs.  of  laundry  soap  to  50  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter  or  one-third  pint  of  free  nicotine  (50 
per  cent  nicotine),  6  lbs.  of  potassium 
oleate  soap  (40  per  cent  Avater)  to  100 
gallons  of  water. 

"When  dusting  roses,  shrubbery  or  low- 
growing  plants,  dusting  under  a  sheet 
will  be  more  effective  because  it  will  keep 
the  dust  confined  to  the  plant  and  insects. 
With  nicotine,  dust  only  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  when  the  plants  are  dry.  Fifty 
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per  cent  free  nicotine  at  the  rate  of  1  y2 
pints  may  be  added  to  Bordeaux  mixture 
or  an  arsenical  spray  at  time  of  spraying. 
Thirty  pounds  of  dust  or  100  gallons  of 
liquid  should  cover  an  acre  in  one  appli¬ 
cation.  c.  H.  NISSLEY. 


The  Coast-to-Coast  Tour 

Wants  to  Go  Again 

I  see  by  the  paper  you  are  planning  a 
trip  to  California  and  Yellowstone  Park 
this  August,  via  Colorado.  Please  send  me 
details  and  expense  of  the  trip  this  year, 
as  I  should  like  to  take  this  one  and  have 
the  'same  berth  that  I  had  on  the  1930 
trip  to  Portland  and  Glacier  National 
Park,  which  I  enjoyed  very  much. 

Connecticut.  c.  C.  M. 

Our  plans  for  the  California  trip  did 
not  materialize,  but  we  find  that  Yellow¬ 
stone  has  even  a  greater  appeal  for  our 
people  and  we  are  glad  to  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  take  them  there.  This  call 
for  a  reservation  is  welcome,  and  it 
makes  four  to  date. 

Another  Friend’s  Comment 

One  of  the  1931  friends  wrote,  after 
she  reached  home,  as  follows : 

“We  are  home  and  back  at  our  daily 
tasks,  hut  we  still  have  that  beautiful 
memory,  M't.  Rainier  against  that  cloud¬ 
less  Summer  sky,  that  wonderful  moon 
shining  on  the  Rockies.  This  Winter, 
when  the  snow  flies,  and  the  wind  howls, 
I  shall  be  able  to'  get  out  my  booklets 
and  live  over  those  wonderful  days.  And 
in  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
was  the  spirit  of  friendliness  that  existed 
between  the  whole  party.  It  was  a  won¬ 
derful  thing  to  me  to  go  through  the  cars 
sometimes,  and  to  be  greeted  as  though 
by  old  and  dear  friends,  and  an  experience 
which  means  a  great  deal  to  me  and  I 
shall  not  forget.”  a.  b. 

Newport,  R.  I. 

A  Friendly  Trip 

And  we  assure  the  same  spirit  of 
friendliness  will  prevail  this  year.  We 
enjoy  everything  together;  we  go  in  a 
body  to  all  the  points  of  interest ;  you 
make  friends  in  your  particular  car  and 
before  you  are  aware  of  it  you  are  reach¬ 
ing  into  the  other  cars  and  greeting  them 
with  the  same  interest  that  you  do  your 
friends  at  home,  in  the  post,  office  or  over 
the  garden  wall.  We  have  reports  of 
strong  friendships  resulting  from  the  first 
two  trips  and  from  the  1931  trip  a  real 
romance  budded  and  developed  into  a  two¬ 
some  for  life.  You  will  have  a  good  time 
and  we  hope  you  will  go  with  us.  The 
itineraries  will  be  in  the  mail  very  soon 
and  in  the  meantime  we  repeat  the  sched¬ 
ule  of  prices.  The  deposit  required  is  .$7 
for  each  person. 

1  in  a  lower  berth . $379.65 


1  in  an  upper  berth .  355.00 

2  in  a  lower  berth,  each .  359.65 

2  in  a  drawing-room,  each .  399.65 

3  in  a  drawing-room,  each .  379.65 

4  in  a  drawing-room,  each .  364.65 

2  in  a  compartment,  each .  385.65 

3  in  a  compartment,  each .  359.65 


These  rates  for  a  16-day  trip  cover  the 
railroad  fare,  berth,  meals,  sightseeing 
trips,  tips  and  every  expense  except  laun¬ 
dry  and  postage  stamps  and  personal 
souvenirs  you  may  elect  to  buy.  It  is  a 
low  rate  for  a  magnificent  trip  with  no 
worry  about  baggage  or  trains.  All  you 
have  on  your  mind  is  to  follow  the  sched¬ 
ule  and  he  on  time  at  meals,  and  the  food 
is  'the  best  that  can  be  procured.  Re¬ 
member  August  11  is  the  day  and  the  va¬ 
cation  days  will  be  something  to  re¬ 
member. 
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SLASHED  PRICES 

^OrderNOW-vPay  Next-  Fall 

C[hejyfagrnfieen  t 

Farncombe 


fe 


Sanders 

SOLD  WITH  A 
MONEY-BACK  BOND 

For  many  years,  the 
Farncombe  Sanders  has 
been  the  world’s  best-sell¬ 
ing  tulip.  It  has  a  Glori¬ 
ous,  Stupendous,  Vivid 
Beauty.  Its  color  is  an 
Intense  Brilliant  Scarlet. 
Its  flower  is  exquisitely 
shaped  and  giant  in  size. 
It  grows  25  inches  high;  a  superb, 
perfect  Darwin.  It  is  the  world's 
finest  red  tulip. 

Plant  Farncombe  Sanders  Bulbs;  plant  them 
in  masses,  and  some  time  next  May  they  will 
bloom  in  a  blaze  of  Glory. 

Our  buyers  must  sail  early  in  July  to  get 
the  pick  of  the  Holland  Crops.  Your  order 
must  reach  us  before  July  1.  October  is  plant¬ 
ing  time;  we  make  no  deliveries  until  then. 
You  need  not  pay  until  delivery  time. 

Order  NOW — Pay  Next  Fall 

Slashed  (  50  bulbs-  $2-45 )  offer 

PririTc  \  100  bu,bs’  4  75  t  ENDS 
“rices  ( 250  bulbs,  11.25  j  JULY  1 

Carriage  Prepaid  Everywhere  in  the  United  States 

If  you  wish  to  send  cash  with  order 
you  may  deduct  5% 

Free  Fertilizer:  With  every  order,  we  will  send 
FREE,  a  liberal  supply  of  Superfine  Fertilizer, 
made  by  us  for  these  bulbs.  It  will  enrich 
your  soil,  and  make  your  results  better. 

e  guarantee  that  these  bulbs  have  reached 
their  full  maturity  and  virility,  so  will  pro¬ 
duce  perfect  blooms.  We  guarantee  that  they 
will  grow,  in  any  climate  and  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil.  If  you  are  dissatisfied  in  any  way , 
your  money  will  be  instantly  refunded. 

Free  Bulb  Book:  A  wonderful  choice  of 
Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Tulips,  Lilies,  etc.  A 
free  course  in  Bulb  Culture.  For  43  years  it 
has  been  the  guide  to  those  who  grow  the 
better  kinds  of  flowers.  Write  for  it  Now. 
The  Biggest  Bulb  House  in  the  World 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY  CO. 

SEVENTH  ST.  EVANS  CITY,  PA. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  187  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  30  pages.  45 
illustrations.  It’s  free! 

The  fafnous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collection 
of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named  va¬ 
rieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


12  Wonderful  Gladiolus 

from  France  and  Holland,  only  25c 

Gorgeous  colors.  No  two  alike.  Plump,  vigorous, 
blooming  size  bulbs.  Reds,  pinks,  whites,  salmons 
and  lavenders.  Also  our  catalog  describing  1,000 
varieties  of  Peonies,  Irises  and  Gladiolus.  A  package 
of  rare  Lily  Seed  from  China  included  with  every 
order.  We  pay  the  postage.  This  is  the  best  offer 
ever  made  to  lovers  of  flowers.  INDIAN  SPRING 
FARMS,  Inc.,  BOX  R,  BALDWINSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


postpaid;  25c  per  lot  (5  lots  $1.00) 
6  Big  Pansies,  no  2  alike;  7  Eng. 
Daisies  in  bloom.  3  Carnation,  4 
Columbine,  3  Coreopsis,  6  Coleus,  2 
Delphinium,  4  Dianthus,  3  Gailardia,  4  Myosotis,  2 
Pyretlirum,  5  Petunia.  4  S.  Daisy.  6  Snapdragon,  7 
S.  Wm.  C  Hybrid  Verbenia,  4  Vinca,  IS  Asparagus, 
20  Cabbage.  18  C.’flower,  20  Lettuce.  20  Toma,  Cab. 
Toma  &  Strawberry  500,  $3.00:  1000  $5.50,  Prepaid. 
Get  our  book  on  roses,  rockery  pits,  fruit  &  shade 


trees  ©tc« 

GLICIC’S  PLANT  FARM.  SMOKETOWN,  PA. 


Asparagus  Roots 

Mary,  Martha  and  Pedigreed  Washington,  1-yr. 
Postage  paid  per  100.  $1.00.  Charges  collect  per 
1,000 — $5.00:  2-yr.  Postage  paid  per  100.  $1.25. 
Charges  collect  per  1,000 — $7.00.  Rhubarb  Roots, 
2-yr.  Transplanted  Postpaid  per  dozen  $1.00. 
Charges  collect  per  100,  $5.00. 

H.  AUSTIN  FELTON,  DEL. 


MARKET  GARDENERS 

Write  for  our  wholesale  price  list — Cabbage, 
Onions,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  Peppers,  Egg- 
Plant,  Celery,  Cauliflower.  Quality  plants  at 
new  lower  prices.  Good  condition,  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  VICKERY  PLANT  OO.,  Ennis,  Texas. 


FROSTPROOF 

CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

All  varieties— $1.00  thousand.  Tomato  and  Improved 
Certified  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants— St. SO  thousand. 
Peppers — SZ.OO  thou.  Coleman  Plant  Farms,  Tilton,  Ga- 


Tomato  Plants 


Tough,  hardy,  field 
grown,  eight  inch 

_ Diants,  well  rooted, 

hand  selected  and  carefully  packed  in  damp  moss. 
Greater  Baltimore, Marglobe  and  Bonnie  Best.  By  express 
$1.50  per  1000,  any  quantity.  Prompt  shipments  and  first 
class  plants  guaranteed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD.  Tffton,  Ga. 


Bermuda  Onion  Plants  onions.  Postpaid:  200- 

50o,  500-8OC,  1000-$1.50.  Transplanted  Tomato:  50-60o, 
100-$1.00.  Catalog.  PORT  MELLINGER,  North  Lima,  0. 


OI««l»  Postpaid:  200— 75c,  500— $1.25.  Ex. 
uauDage  rianis  pressed:  1000 — $1.35.  TOMATO— 
Postpaid:  100— G5c,  500— $2.35.  Expressed:  1000— $t. $5. 
Catalog.  BUCKEYE  FARMS,  Box  541N,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


Blue  Baby  Spruce 

Send  for  catalog.  CASSEL  NURSERY  -  Mantua,  Ohio 


If)  MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES— 4-6  ft..  $1.25. 
I  V  $10.00  per  100.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Oansville,  N,  V. 


BOXWOOD 

dozen,  delivered. 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental.  Well  rooted  plants.  $1.20 
MAX  NURSERY  -  Mineral,  Virginia 


rCDTICICn  cccn  Beans  and  Barley.  SF.ED 
L-ClYlIrlLU  OLLU  POTATOES— Early  and  late 
varieties.  Flint  Corns.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY  -  IRA,  N.  Y. 


Orchard  Seedlings 

The  Framework  of.  the  Apple  Tree 
and  Its  Relation  to  Longevity 
Bulletin  37G  of  the  above  title  has  re¬ 
cently  been  issued  by  the  Illinois  Experi¬ 
ment.  Station,  Urbana.  It  is  really  a 
book,  since  it  contains  127  pages,  and  is 
abundantly  illustrated.  The  bulletin  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  last  15  years  of  life  of  a 
commercial  apple  orchard  in  Illinois  are 
usually  unprofitable,  although  the  length 
of  this  unprofitable  period  varies  with  the 
orchard  and  the  grower  more  than  with 
its  location  in  that  State.  Growers  at¬ 
tribute  the  death  of  the  frees  to  various 
causes  but  do  not  realize  the  part  that 
pruning  plays  directly  dr  indirectly. 
Wounds  are  a  very  important  factor  in 
death  and  in  the  initiation  of  the  un¬ 
profitable  period.  These  wounds  are  often 
directly  attributable  to  the  way  in  which 
the  tree  was  headed.  The  framework  of 
the  mature  tree  loses  more  and  more 
branches  as  the  tree  grows  older,  until 
Anally  'the  typical  mature  tree  has  only 
two  or  three.  In  forming  the  framework, 
very  narrow  angles  between  branches  and 
the  excessive  development  of  one  main 
branch  should  be  avoided.  Proper  verti¬ 
cal  spacing  of  branches  up  and  down  the 
trunk  is  essential  to  the  long  life  of  the 
tree.  1  ' 

Low  or  High-Cost  Transportation? 

For  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  agri¬ 
culture  has  been  staggering  under  the 
constantly  increasing  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  states  Virginia  Fruit,  published  by 
the  Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society. 
It  continues,  “Railroad  freight  rates  on 
apples  and  other  farm  products  are  about 
85  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  20 
years  ago,  while  the  prices  of  orchard  and 
farm  products  are  30  to  40  per  cent  lower 
than  they  were  20  years  ago,  according  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
freight  bill  on  a  car  of  apples  or  peaches 
Is  often  greater  than  the  net  received  by 
the  grower,  which  holds  true  for  many 
other  farm  products.” 

Apple  Export  Shipments 
A  New  England  friend  sent  part  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture 
special  market  report  for  March  29,  1932, 
in  which  North  American  apple  exports 
were  given.  The  report  says,  “Export 
shipments  of  apples  from  the  North 
American  continent  up  to  the  latest  re¬ 
ported  date  have  beep, .only  9  per  cent  less 
than  the  record-breaking  volume  of  last 
season.  While  the  movement  from  Bos¬ 
ton  has  been  almost  negligible  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago,  shipments  from  all 
United  States  Atlantic  ports  combined 
show  only  a  very  slight  decrease  from  last 
year.  The  movement  from  Pacific  ports 
lias  been  lighter  than  last  .season.  Ca¬ 
nadian  ports  have  shipped  approximately 
the  same  volume  as  a  year  ago.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  that  report,  the  following  per¬ 
centages  of  the  combined  United  States 
and  Canadian  apple  crop  have  been  ex¬ 
ported  up  to  the  same  week:  To  March 
19,  1932,  17  per  cent;  same  week,  1931, 
20  per  cent ;  1930,  14  per  cent,  1929,  18 
per  cent ;  1928,  12  per  cent ;  four-year 
average,  16  per  cent. 

San  Jose  Scale  in  Ontario 
Fruit  specialists  have  warned  Ontario 
orchardists  that,  due  to  the  mild  Winter, 
extraordinary  precautions  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  a  serious  outbreak  of  San 
Jose  scale  and  apple  maggot  this  season, 
according  to  a  report  from  the  United 
States  vice-consul  at  Niagara  F:alls, 
Canada.  The  last  outbreak  occurred  in 
1929  after  a  dozen  years  of  virtual  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  orchards  of  the  Niagara 
Peninsula.  Since  1929,  San  Jose  scale 
has  increased  and  the  growers  have  been 
warned  that  steps  should  be  taken  imme-  ] 
diately  to  offset  the  possibility  of  its 
Spreading  further. 

Scottish  Raspberry  Growers  First 

Under  New  British  Law 
While  it  is  quite  customary  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  consider  Scotland  as  the 
home  of  Scotch  jokes  and  golf,  it  is  really 
an  important  red  raspberry  producer,  for 
the  1929  production  was  7,700  long  tons 
valued  -at  $1,573,000  at  par  of  exchange, 
or  nine  cents  a  pound  wholesale.  The 
growers  producing  from  one  acre  and  up 
are  voting  on  the  formation  of  a  co¬ 
operative  marketing  association.  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  growers  controlling  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  acreage  favor  it,  a  co¬ 
operative  will  be  formed  under  the  recent 
British  Agricultural  Marketing  Act.  This 
act  is  an  expression  of  the  importance 
which  the  British  government  now  at¬ 
taches  to  agricultural  organization  and 
marketing.  Incidentally  the  varieties  of 
red  raspberries  grown  in  the  British  Isles 
are  not  the  ones  grown  in  this  country, 
although  one  of  them,  the  Lloyd  George, 
is  being  used  considerably  in  this  country 
as  a  parent  sort  in  the  breeding  of  new 
varieties,  largely  because  of  the  enormous 
size  of  the  fruit.  r.  h.  sudds. 


A  Simple  Remedy  for 
Poison  Ivy 

I  have  tried  every  remedy  I  ever  heard 
for  poison  ivy,  but  experienced  no  bene¬ 
fit.  Recently,  while  grubbing,  I  got  it  on 
my  wrists  from  the  roots  and  was  awak¬ 
ened  that  night  by  the  itching.  I  spread 
common  table  syrup  on  the  affected  area 
and  washed  it  off  immediately  making 
three  such  applications  at  that  time,  and 
drying  each  time  with  a  towel.  All  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  poison  immediately  disap¬ 
peared.  I  do  not  know  why  the  syrup 
carries  the  poison  away  while  soap  and 
water  will  not,  but  I  know  it  does  it. 

.Virginia.  A.  J.  burkett. 


'  Everything  at  FISCHER’S  Is  Guaranteed  "N 


10  Ever  4  AgreenjS? 


$6  per  100 

Three- to- 
five- year- 
old  trees, 

12  to  15 
inches  high. 


4  Norway 
Spruce. 

2  Arborvitae 
Pyramidal, 
4  Chinese 
Arborvitae 


Order  Now  for  Spring  Delivery 

Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 
COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE  QCr 

5  years  old;  two  trees . OcIL 

7- year-old  trees,  3  times  Transplanted^  "1  11) 

Extra  bushy  and  nicely  shaped.  Each . 

Specimens,  8-9  years  old.  $1.65  each. 


10  EVERGREENS  $1.65 

4  Norway  Spruce,  “ 

4  Arborvitae  Pyramidal,  2  Biota  Orientalis, 
Trees  1  to  1%  ft.  high,  PER  100— $12. 


Chrysanthemums 

HARDY  EXHIBITION 


8 


PLANTS 

FOR 


$|  -25 


BLOOM 
THIS  FALL 


15  Asst.  Rock  Garden  Plants . 85c 

10  Asst.  Rock  Garden  Evergreens . 85c 

50  PANSIES,  ruffled — flowering 
mixture,  beautiful  mark-  QC. 
ings  (in  bud)  . Oufc 

50  DAISY,  English  QK|» 

double,  white,  pink.  red....  Owv 

VIOLAS  OR  TUFTED  PANSIES, 
all  colors,  cornuta,  odorata  (in  bud),  QC. 

50  plants  . OwC 

JAPANESE  BARBERRY  (4-year-old  field  grown), 
bushy,  10  to  15  in.,  $4  per  100:  18  to  24  in., 

$6  per  100. 

2  JAPANESE  RED  QC_ 

MAPLES  . OOC 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS.  2  ft.  high.  Weigelia  Rosea. 
Bridal  Wreath,  Golden  Bell,  Pride  of  Rochester, 
Hardy  Hydrangeas  (white  and  pink). 

4  Shrubs  . . 


HARDY  AZALEA,  Nudiflora,  Pink,  Bloom- 
.  ing  Age.  Each  . 


MAGNOLIA  TREES.  Grandiflora, 
Each  . . . 


85c 
85c 
85c 
85c 
85c 
85c 
85c 

BOXWOOD,  5-6  inches,  $5  per  100:  3-10  inches, 

$10  per  100, 

RHODODENDRONS  (large  flowering).  Pink, 
purple,  1  to  1%  ft.  2  for . 


DELPHINIUMS,  dark  blue,  light  blue, 

8  plants,  blooming  age  . 

ORIENTAL  POPPIES,  brilliant  colors. 

flowers  8  in.  across,  10  plants  blooming  age. 
FOXGLOVES,  assorted  colors,  blooming 
age,  10  plants . 

PHLOX— Large-flowering  Perennial  Phlox. 
Diversified  and  brilliant  colors.  8  plants.. 


85c 


FREE — Any  85c  selection  from  this  ad  FREE 
with  each  order  of  $5.50  or  over.  Order  direct 
from  this  advt. 

EVERYTHING  GUARANTEED 


Flowers  measure  6-8  inches 
in  diameter. 

FLOWER  SHOW 
PRIZE  WINNERS 

1  Glory  of  Seven  Oaks  (Yel¬ 
low), 

1  Old  Lavender  (Lavender), 

1  Quaker  Maid  (White), 

1  Indian  Summer  (Bronze), 

1  Autumn  Glow  (Rosy-Red) 

1  Unaka  (Lavender-Pink), 

1  Honey  Dew  (Orange  tipped  with  Gold). 

1  Sunglow  (Golden  Yellow). 

Planting  directions  with  each  order. 

HARDY  BUTTON  VARIETIES 


8  A  ERY  BEAUTIFUL  COLORS. 
8  PLANTS 


25 


Hardy  Perennials,  Plants  are 
Two  Years  Old,  Bloom-  £■  _ 
ing  Age.  Each  .  .  .  DC 


M?ve 'Acres  and  Acres  of  These 
Field-Grown,  Strong:  Perennial  Plants 
at  5c  Each.  Now  Buy  More. 

COME  AND  SEE  THEM 


Columbine,  all  colors;  Double  Hollyhocks,  beau¬ 
tiful  colors;  Shasta  Daisies,  Yellow  Daisies; 
Hardy  Carnations.  6  colors;  Painted  Daisies, 
Gaillardias,  Sweet  Williams,  Forget-Me-Nots 
Physalis  (Chinese  Lantern  Plants).  Order 
Must  Amount  to  $1.10  or  More. 


FISCHER’S  HYBRID 

DELPHINIUMS 

EXHIBITION 
PRIZE  WINNERS 

Graceful  spikes,  4  to  6  feet  high. 
Blooms  covered  from  top  to  bottom 
t-  charming  color  combinations. 
Lightest  shade  of  lavender  to  the 
darkest  blue.  Lightest  shade  of  pink 
to  the  darkest  red.  Double  and  sin¬ 
gle  (.bloom,  this  summer).  Rare  col¬ 
lection  of — 

124  STRONG  FIELD  PLANTS 
$8.50  OR  55c  EACH 


Novelty  Snapdragon  plants,  15  fancy  colors- 
American  Beauty  Aster  plants  (Chrysanthemum 
type),  8  colors;  Dahlia.  Flowering  Zinnias, 
fancy  colors;  Calendulas,  golden  sheen  and 
orange;  Strawflowers,  double;  Stocks.  QC. 
18  beautiful  colors.  50  Strong  Plants _ OOC 


The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

|  A1H>  25c  FOR  PAOK1NG~| 


EVERGREEN— 
DEPT.  65 

EASTON,  PA. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS! 

To  get  our  Products  more  widely  distributed, 
knowing  that  they  will  make  good,  producing 
repeat  orders,  we  offer: 

APPLE  TREES,  2-yr.,  4-5  ft.,  Baldwin,  Cort- 
land,  Delicious,  Greening,  King,  McIntosh 
Red,  Rome  Beauty,  Spy,  Wealthy,  at  15c. 
PEAR  TREES,  2-yr.,  Bartlett,  Clapps  Favor¬ 
ite.  Sheldon,  Seckel,  4-5  ft..  15c. 

CHERRY  TREES,  large  Montmorency,  2-yr., 
4-5  ft.,  15c. 

PEACH  TREES,  2-3%  ft..  Carman.  Elberta, 
Hale,  Rochester,  South  Haven,  10c. 

25  Columbian'  (purple)  Raspberry,  $1. 

25  Plum:  Farmer  (black)  Raspberry,  $1. 

25  VIKING,  new,  red,  early,  heavy  yielder, 
excellent  quality,  disease-resistant  Rasp¬ 
berry,  $1.50. 

Premier,  extra  early,  100  Strawberry  Plants,  $1. 
Concord  Grapes,  2-yr.  No.  1,  10c. 

American  Arbor  Vitae.  2-3  ft.,  $1. 

Arbor  Vitae  Pyramidal,  2-3  ft.,  $1.25. 

Irish  Juniper.  2-3  ft..  $1.25. 

PauKs,  Scarlet  Climbing  Rose,  25c. 

Hardy  Hydrangeas,  25c:  Spiraea  Van  Houttei, 
25c.  —  No  order  accepted  for  less  than  $1. 
These  Bargains  are  good  until  the  20th.  Order 
from  this  adv.,  or  send  for  Catalog  and  let 
us  tell  you  more  about  our  products.  Products 
that  you  can  plant  with  confidence. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES, 
WILSON,  NIAGARA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  them.  Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants.  Fruit  Trees  including  all 
Jthe  new  and  better  varieties.  Asparagus 
and  Rhubarb.  Shade  trees,  shrubbery 
evergreens,  rhododendrons  and  roses  in 
great  assortment.  Everything  at  great¬ 
ly  reduced  prices.  Catalog  now  ready 
for  spring.  It  a  free.  J 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  'f  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Raspberries  Are  Profitable  ! 

If  you  start  with  Disease  Free  Plants.  Let  us  prove 
their  value  in  our  new  booklet,  giving  cultural  direc- 
tions  and  reduced  prices. 

The  OHIO  SMALL  FRUIT  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
Box  C,  New  Milford,  Ohio 

CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Chief,  Viking,  Herbert,  Cuthbert,  St  Regis 
Columbian  and  Plum  Farmer.  Strawberries  Black’ 
berries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shnibs,  etc 
All  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List,  free 

BERT  BAKER  -  -  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


100,000  Cumberland  Raspberry  Plants 

BAW«0^uSlSiTeetC-d’  *8»0.°^Af>oueand. 


BANGOR,  MICH. 


SEED  P< 

Smooth  Rurals, 

Russet  Rurals,  Green  Mountains 

College  inspected  in  the  field.  Federal 
inspected  at  shipping  point  Seed 
raised  from  high  yielding,  disease  free 
strains  only. 

Graded  better  than  U.  S.  1  and  packed 
in  two  sizes.  Write  for  prices. 


New  YorkCooperative  Seed  Potato  Assn.,  I  nc. 

UTICA,  NEW  YORK 


BIG  BARGAINS— APPLE  TREES— 2  YEARS 

McIntosh,  Cortland.  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Gravensteln,  Jonathan, 
King,  Spy.  Astrachan,  Stayman.  Winesap,  R. « I.  Greening, 
Wealthy,  Yellow  Transparent,  Roxbury,  Russet: 

No.  1-10  -  $4.00  100 

$3.00  100 

$2.50  lOO 

PEACH  TREES 

Belle  Georgia,  Hale,  Late  Crawford. 

$2.50  lOO  -  $20,00 

_  _ _  $2.00  lOO  -  $16.00 

Also  full  line  of  other  nursery  stock.  Ask  us  for  catalogue  and 
low  prices.  ROCKFALL  NURSERY  CO.  .  Rockfall,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— Certified  disease  free  Black  Raspberry 
Sets.  ERNEST  LARKIN  -  Wolcott,  N. Y. 

Strawberries  That  Grow 

Plant  our  hardy  Northern  grown  plants— none  better 
We  specialize  m  PREMIER  and  MASTODON— buy  direct’ 
Premiers,  $3.25  per  1000.  Mastodon,  $7.85  per  100o' 
Catalog  free.  Write  list  of  wants  for  prices 

Grand  Mere  Nursery  -  Baroda,  Michigan 

Ml ASTODONPlants  $L25  Der  100;  $8.00  Der 

1VI/YO  1  WLJWiY  looo.  piants  swet  out  this  Spring 

will  bear  quantities  of  large 
delicious  berries  this  Summer 
and  Fall  BASIL  PERRY. 
Route  5,  Georgetown,  Delaware. 


Everbearing 

Strawberry 


No.  2-10 
No.  3-10 

Elberta.  Carman, 

No.  1-10 
No.  2-10 


$30.00 

$25.00 

$16.00 


Improved  Dark  Red  Kidney  Bean  Seed 

our  own  strain'  and  grown  by  us  from  1931  rogued 
crops.  Prices  and  samples  on  request. 

W.  R.  Roach  &  Co.  Dept.  D  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

e„l-l  SOY  BEANS— Wilson,  $.75  per  bushel. 
rOr  dale:  F.o.B.  ANDREW  martin.  Milford,  Dei. 

Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  and  all  best  varieties. 

Tomato,  $1.00.  Bermuda  Onion,  $1.00.  Certified  Porto 
Rico  Potato,  $1  00.  Ruby  King  Pepper.$4.00  or  50c— 100. 
WHOLESALE  PLANT  CO.  •  -  QUITMAN.  GEORGIA 

CABBAGE  and  TOMATO  PLANTS- Leading  varieties— 
300-7 5o,  500-$l,  1000-$1.50,  delivered.  1000-$!,  any 
quantity.  TIDEWATER  PLANT  CO.  -  Franklin.  Va. 


Binder  Twine 

per  lb.  in  quantities.  Best  quality 
guaranteed.  Farmer  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  circular  and  sample. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Box  65.  Melrose.  0. 


5K( 


CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Delicious,  Marvel,  Dun- 
Y  lap— $1.00  per  100,  postpaid  to  3rd  zone.  Premier 
Cooper,  Corsican,  Bubach— $1.25  per  100.  Free  circu’ 

lar.  Quantity  prices.  W.  Q.  SEUBERT,  Camden.  N. 

Strawberry  Plants  B®»u*»»che  and  Uncle  Jim. 
uiianucu  j  i  lalll*  Rest  ever  Wlth  f  35 

hijff  BROTHER0*  *4  per  50(>'  57  Pei’  1000'  Postpaid! 

HUFF  BROTHERS  .  Burnham,  Maine 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— All  leading  varieties.  Strong 
stocky  plants.  Cat,  free.  H.  H.  BENNING,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


(EW  Blakemore  Strawberry  Plants— New  ground  raised 
$3.00  1000.  ROBERT  SMITH  -  Nassawadox  Va. 


Extra  ChoiceCertified  Plants 

Premier  Strawberry  $3.25  per  1,000;  Dunlaps,  $2  25 
per  1,000;  5000—  $13.75;  10,000  $25.00:  Washington 
$5.00  per  1,000;  Chief  Red  Raspberry,  $5.00  per  100- 
Cumberland  Black  Raspberry  $10.00  per  1,000.  ’ 

Free  list.  Write,  let's  get  acquainted. 

M.  H.  WILKINSON  ALLEGAN,  MICH. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS,  PRIZE  TAKER  ONION 
Plants — 50o  per  thousand.  Ruby  King  Penner 
Plants— $1  per  thousand.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tiiton,  Ga. 

Asparagus  Roots 

100— $1.00  postpaid.  John  B.  Miller.  U.  D.  5,  Lancaster,  Ta. 

FOR  SALE— Burpee’s  Kidney  Wax  Beans,  $4 
per  bushel.  JOHN  O.  WELLS  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  *4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  SI  New  York. 

Illlllll 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
May  14,  1932.  In  most  cases  the  top  price  is 
given. 

MILK 

May:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent  butter- 
fat,  201  -210-mile  zone.  $1.59  per  100  lbs.;  Class 
2A.  $1.16;  Class  2B,  $1.36:  Class  3,  $1.10. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.69;  Class  2, 
$1.35:  Class  3,  $1.15. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  21 14 e :  extra,  92  score, 
20%e;  tirs'tst.  87  to  91  score,  19  to  20c;  ladles. 
16  to  18c:  packing  stock,  12  to  16c;  sweet  fancy, 
23%c;  extras.  22%e:  firsts.  19%  to  22%c;  reno¬ 
vated,  18%e;  centralized,  20c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premium.  21%e:  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings,  17  to~19%c;  standard,  15  to  16%e;  near¬ 
by,  under  grades,  14  to  15c;  browns,  special 
pack,  17  to  20c;  standards,  15%  to  16c;  mixed 
colors,  special  pack.  17  to  19c;  standards,  45 
lbs.,  16c;  rehandled  receipts,  45  lbs.,  15  to 
15%c:  mediums,  12  to  13c:  Pacific  Coast  fresh 
specials,  24%c;  standards,  21  to  22%c. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds.  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  18c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
26c:  small  breeds,  best,  21c;  roosters,  12c; 
ducks,  13c;  geese,  12c;  rabbits,  lb.,  15c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Broilers,  fancy,  28c;  chickens,  fancy, _lb.,  27c; 
fair  to  good.  18  to  20c:  capons,  best,  35c;  roost¬ 
ers,  12c;  fowls.  21c;  ducks.  16c;  turkeys.  No._l, 
28c;  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  30c;  graded,  35c; 
dark,  doz..  $2.50;  culls,  $1.50. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $6.75;  bulls,  $4;  cows,  $3; 
calves,  best.  $7.50;  common  to  good,  $4.50  to  $7; 
sheep,  $3:  lambs,  $9;  hogs,  $4.50, 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  8c;  good  to  choice,  6  to 
8c;  lambs,  hothouse,  head,  $5. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  180  lbs.,  $2.25;  Idaho,  100  lbs.,  $2; 
new,  bbl.,  $8.50;  sweet  potatoes,  Md.,  bu.,  $1; 
Jersey,  $1.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz..  $4;  beets,  bu..  $1.25;  cab¬ 
bage.  new,  bu.,  $2.50;  carrots,  bu.  bskt.,  $2.75: 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $2.50;  cucumbers.  Fla.,  bu.,  $7; 
eggplants,  bu.,  $2;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $10;  kale, 
bbl.,  $1;  lettuce,  bu..  $3.75;  onions,  new,  50 
lbs.,  $2.35;  parsley,  bu.,  $1:  peas,  bu.,  $2.25; 
peppers,  bu..  $4.25:  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25;  string 
beans,  bu,,  $5.50:  tomatoes,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.45: 
watercress,  100  belts..  $2.50. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Mushrooms.  3-lb.  bskt.,  15c  to  $1:  cucumbers, 
Fla.,  doz..  $1:  Illinois,  box  of  2  doz..  $3; 
Mass.,  box  of  2  doz.,  $2.25;  tomatoes.  Pa.,  15- 
lb.  bskt.,  $3.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  R.  1.  Greening,  bskt..  $1.75:  Spy.  $3; 
McIntosh.  $3.75;  Baldwin.  $1.75;  Stayman,  $2; 
pears,  En.,  bu.,'  $1.50;  strawberries,  Sn.,  qt., 
25c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  $17:  No.  2.  $16;  No.  3.  $15; 
clover  mixed.  $17;  straw  rye,  $20;  oat  and 
wheat,  $11. 

FEEDS 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran,  $22.85;  standard  middlings.  $22.85;  Red- 
dog.  $23.85;  hominy  feed,  $19.25;  cottonseed 
meal.  $22. 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  rpd.  68%c:  cors,  No.  2  yellow, 
44%c;  oats.  No.  2  white,  34c;  rye,  51c. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

■  Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Trading  has  been  moderately  active  on  the 
Boston  Produce  Market  during  the  past  week. 
Warmer  weather  is'  ushering  in  more  plentiful 
supplies  of  native  grown  produce,  chiefly  dande¬ 
lions  and  scallions  with  the  first  few  boxes  of 
outdoor  rhubarb  bringing  $3  a  std.  bu.  box. 
Onions  declined  sharply  while  potatoes  firmed 
somewhat.  Butter  and  eggs  were  about  steady 
while  poultry  was  generally  lower.  The  wool 
market  continued  quiet  with  few  sales  and  lower 
prices  were  the  rule. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Native  various  varieties  ordinary  25 
to  75c.  Baldwins  best  mostly  $1  to  $1.60.  Extra 
fancy  $1.75  to  $2.  McIntosh  few  sales  mostly 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  few  extra  fancy  mostly  $2.50  to 
$2.60  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  various  varieties  ord. 
$1.50  to  $3  bbl.  N.  Y.  Baldwins  U.  S.  utility 
$1  to  $1.15.  U.  S.  1,  $1.15  to  $1.35  bu.  bskt. 

Asparagus. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Calif,  erts.  large  mostly  $2.25  to  $2.50,  few  $2; 
medium  $1.75  to  $2.25:  small  $1.50  to  $2  doz. 
belis.  S.  C.  large  $2.  few'  $2.50:  medium  $1.75 
to  $2;  small  $1  to  $1.50  doz.  bchs. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  fair. 
Native  cut  off  $1  to  $1.35.  few  $1.50  std.  bu. 
box.  Tex.  belid.  best  $1.10  to  $1.35  %crt.  Va. 
hotbed  5  to  6c  bch.  Native  beet  greens  50  to 
75e  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Tex.  erts.  $3.75  to  $4.  Ga.  1%-bu.  liprs.  $2  to 
$2.25.  Ala.  bbl.  erts.  mostly  $4.25  to  $4.50. 
S.  C.  $1.85  to  $2.25  1%-bu.  liprs.  Va.,  $1.65 
to  $1.75  %  crt. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  best  $3  to  $3.50,  poorer  low  as  $2.50 
std.  bu.  box.  Calif,  belid.  $3  to  $3.50:  smaller 
lower  crate.  Tex.  bchd.  best  $1.75  to  $2  %  crt. 

Cauliflower. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Calif,  pony  erts.  best  mostly  $2  to  $2.25  crt. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native  Fla.  erts.  ord.  $2  to  $3,  poorer  lower, 
few  best  higher. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Hothouse  native  60  to  72  cukes  ordinary  $2.50 
to  $4.50,  best  mostly  $5  to  $5.50  std.  bu.  box, 
$1.50  to  $2,  few'  $2.25  carton  of  24.  Ohio  and 
Ind.  hothouse  $1.75  to  $2  carton  of  24. 

Dandelions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  outdoor  35  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  hothouse  mostly  40  to  65c,  few 
75c  std.  bu.  box.  Ariz.  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  mostly 
$2.50  to  $3.50  crt.  Calif,  erts.  fair  $2.75  to  $3. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  best  75c  to  $1.10,  few  $1.25,  poorer  low 
as  50c.  N.  Y.  best  60c  to  $1,  poorer  low  as 
40c.  Ta.  25  to  85c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Mass, 
yellow  mostly  $2.50  to  $3  50  lbs.  Tex.  $2.50  to 
$2  75  50  lbs.  N.  Y.  $2.50  to  $3  50  lbs.  Egyp¬ 
tian  110-lb.  sacks  mostly  $5,  few  higher.  Chile 
erts.  $2.75  to  $3. 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  on 
best  poor  on  ordinary.  Native  cut  off  best 
mostly  75c  to  $1.10.  few  fancy  $1.25,  poorer  so 
low  as  to  be  unsalable  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Me. 
100  lbs.  Green  Mountains  best  $1  to  $1.10  100-lb- 
bag.  P.  E.  I.  few  sales  mostly  $1.50  to  $1.00 
90-lb.  bag.  Fla.  bbls.  no  sales. 

Radishes.  - —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  hothouse  50-00  bchs.  best  $1.75  to  $2. 
poorer  low  as  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Va.  75e  to  $l--o 
bu.  tub. 


Rhubarb. — (Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  hothouse  mostly  12  to  13c  lb.  Wash, 
outdoor  fancy  mostly  $1.75  20-lb.  box,  poorer 
lower. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  small  50  to  60c  std.  bu.  box.  Tex.  Savoy 
best  $1.10  to  $1.25  bu.  bskt.  Va.  $1  to  $1.2o 
bu.  bskt. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Hothouse  native  best  mostly  20  to  25c,  poorer 
lower  lb.  Fla.  outdoor  fair  $1.50  to  $2,  poorer 
$1  lug.  Mex.  few'  sales  best  $2.50  to  $3.  poorer 
low7  as  $2  lug.  Ohio  hothouse  few  sales  $1.60 
to  $2  8-lb.  bskt. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  ruta  or  purple  tops  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 
"White  Capes  50  to  75c  50-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  I. 
ruta  mostly  85c  to  $1  50-lb.  bag.  N.  S.  ord. 
50  to  75c  50-lb.  bag. 

Maple  Products. — Supply  moderately  heavy, 
demand  slow7.  Vt.  and  N.  H.  syrup  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  poorer  $1  gal.  Sugar  18  to  22c,  poorer 
12c  lb. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  No.  1  Timothy  $18.50;  No.  2  Timothy 
$17.50;  clover  mixed  No.  1  $16.75.  Alfalfa  first 
cutting  no  sales:  second  cutting  no  sales. 

Butter. — Market  steady,  creamery  extras  21c; 
firsts  20  to  20 % c ;  seconds  19  to  19%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras  20c;  white  extras  19c;  fresh  eastern  17 
to  17%e  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
easy.  Fowl  4  to  5  ibs.,  20  to  21c;  3  to  3%  lbs. 
20  to  21c.  Chickens  none.  Roosters  12  to  13c 
lb.  Stags  12  to  18c.  Capons  none.  Live  poultry 
steady.  Fowl  18  to  20c.  Leghorns  15c.  Chickens 
large  22  to  24c,  small  20  to  22c.  Stags  12  to 
13c.  Roosters  10  to  lie.  Broilers  18  to  19c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held  ex¬ 
tra  17  to  17%e:  firsts  16  to  18%c:  fresh  firsts 
13  to  13%c.  Western  held  extras  16  to  17c. 
Firsts  15  to  15%c.  Fresh  firsts  12%  to  13c  lb. 

Dried  beans — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3  to  $3.50. 
Calif,  small  white  $3.50  to  $4.  Yellow  eyes  $3.50 
to  $4.  Red  kidney  $3.25  to  $3.50.  Lima  $5  to 
$5.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.  —  Market  very  quiet,  demand  light, 
prices  generally  low'er. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  19  to  20c, 
clothing  15  to  16c;  %  blood,  combing  19  to  20c, 

clothing  16  to  17c:  %  blood,  combing  18  to  19c, 

clothing  17c;  %  blood,  combing  17c,  clothing 

16  to  17c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  46  to  49c, 
clothing  39  to  42c;  %  blood,  combing  42  to  45c, 

clothing  36  to  38c;  %  blood,  combing  33  to  36c, 

clothing  31  to  33e;  %  blood,  combing  28  to  30c, 

clothing  27  to  29c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  45  to  48c, 
clothing  40  to  42c;  %  blood,  combing  45  to  47c, 

clothing  39  to  41c;  %  blood,  combing  40  to  43c, 

clothing  30  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing  35  to  37c, 

clothing  29  to  32c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  rather  light,  market  25  to  50c 
lower  than  a  week  ago,  demand  slow.  Bulk  of 
sales  $4  to  $4.75. 

Cattle. — Supply  all  killing  classes  cattle  and 
vealers  rather  light,  market  on  cows  and  bulls 
mostly  steady,  vealers  steady  to  50c  lower  than 
a  week  ago,  demand  generally  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2  to  $3.50,  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1  to  $2. 

Bulls. — Low'  cutter  to  medium  $1.50  to  $3. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $3  to  $6,  cull 
and  common  $1  to  $3. 

Sheep. — None  offered. 

Milk  Cow7s. — Supply  fully  normal,  market 
weak  to  around  $10  to  $20  low7er  than  a  week 
ago:  practically  no  demand.  Choice,  head,  $95 
to  $100:  good.  $80  to  $95;  medium,  $45  to  $80; 
common,  $40  to  $45. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter — Solid-packed  creamery,  in  tubs,  fancy, 
higher  scoring  than  extras.  22%  to  25%c;  92 
score,  21%e:  91  score.  20%e;  90  score,  20%e; 
S9  score,  20%e;  88  score,  20c;  87  score,  19%c; 
86  score,  19 %e. 

Eggs. — Fresh  extra  firsts.  17c;  fresh  firsts,  in 
new  cases,  15%e;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand 
cases,  14c;  average  current  receipts,  in  second¬ 
hand  cases,  12%  to  13c;  fresh  seconds,  11%  to 
12c;  carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs, 
in  cases.  19  to  21c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowds,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
IS  to  19c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  16  to  17c;  White 
Leghorns,  fancy,  15  to  16c;  ordinary,  10  to  14c; 
broilers,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks,  large-sized, 
full-feathered.  24  to  25c;  small-sized,  21  to  23c; 
barebaeks  and  poor  quality,  lower;  broilers, 
fancy  Reds,  large-sized,  full-feathered,  21  to 
22c:  small-sized.  19  to  20c:  broilers,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  fancy,  full-feathered,  weighing  2  lbs.  and 
over.  20c;  weighing  1%  lbs.,  18c:  1%  lbs..  16c; 
1%  lbs.,  14c;  1  lb.,  13c;  under  1  lb.  not 
wanted:  barebaeks  and  poor  quality,  low'er: 
old  roosters,  mixed  colors.  10c :  White  Leghorns. 
Sc:  ducks,  large,  'White  Pekin,  young.  15c; 
ducks,  mixed  colors,  old,  11  to  13c;  Muscovy 
ducks,  15c;  pigeons,  per  pair,  young,  25c;  old, 
30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in  boxes, 
weighing  over  6  lbs.,  18c;  weighing  6  lbs..  19 
ro  20c:  5  to  5%  lbs..  21c;  4  to  4%  lbs.,  22c; 

3  to  3%  lbs.,  20  to  21c;  2%  lbs.,  19c;  under 
2%  lbs..  17  to  18c;  old  roosters,  dry-picked. 
Western,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over,  13c;  under  5 
lbs.,  11  to  12c:  ducks.  Long  Island,  17c;  West¬ 
ern  chickens,  frozen.  4  lbs.  or  over.  25  to  27c; 
broilers,  20  to  23c;  Pacific  Coast  broilers,  fancy, 
frozen.  21  to  23c. 

Apples. — Boxes:  Ta.  Yorks,  combination  fancy 
and  choice,  small  sizes.  $1.15:  Baldwins,  combi¬ 
nation  fancy  and  choice,  medium  size,  $1.10; 
"Wash.  Staymans,  extra  fancy,  medium  to  large, 
$1.40  to  $1.60;  bbls..  N.  Y.  Ben  Davis  and 
Ganos,  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up,  $3:  Starks,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $3.25;  bu.  bskts.,  N.  Y., 
Baldwins,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up.  fine  quality, 
$1.50;  U.  S.  utility,  2%-in.  up,  $1;  N.  J.  Stay- 
mans.  U.  S'.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  fair  condition, 
$1.25:  Paragons.  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up,  fair 
condition,  $1:  Neros,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up, 

90c  to  $1:  Winesaps.  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%  and  2%- 
in.,  90c:  Virginia.  Winesaps,  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%- 
in.  up,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  U.  S.  utility,  2%-in.  up, 

$1.25;  Pa.  Ben  Davis,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up, 

poor  to  ordinary  condition  wasty,  60c;  Yorks, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  up,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  U.  S.  No. 
1.  2%-in.  up.  $1;  fine  quality,  $1.35;  Paragons, 
U.  S.~No.  1,  3-in.  up,  $1.40;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
up,  $1.15;  Staymans,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up, 

fair  condition.  $1  to  $1.35.  Street  sales:  Pa., 
N.  J.,  Md.  and  Del.,  bus.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  medium 
to  large  Staymans,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  few  fine 
quality  higher;  Yrorks,  $1  to  $1.40;  "Winesaps, 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  Romes,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Cabbage — New,  S.  C.,  %-bbl.  hampers,  pointed 
type,  mostly  poor  to  ordinary  quality  and  small 
size  mostly  $1  to  $1.50;  few  fine  quality  large 
size,  $2.25:  some  very  poor  quality  and  condi¬ 
tion,  50  to  75c;  %-bbl.  crates,  pointed  type, 
ordinary  quality,  $1.25:  N.  C..  %-bbl.  hampers, 
pointed  type,  ordinary  quality,  small,  $1.25; 
Miss.,  bbl.  erts.,  pointed  type,  few  sales.  $4.25: 
Tex..  Western  lettuce  erts..  flat  type  best,  $3.50 
to  $3.75;  poorer.  $2.50  to  $3;  %-crt..  flat  type, 
best.  $2  to  $2.25:  poorer,  low7  as  $1.25;  Va..  Nor¬ 
folk  section,  %-bbl.  liprs.,  pointed  type,  poor 
to  ordinary  quality,  small,  $1.10;  Eastern 
Shore,  %-bbl.  erts.,  pointed  type,  ordinary 
quality,  small,  $1.15;  street  sales.  Eastern  Sliore, 
Va.,  bu.  hprs..  85c  to  $1. 

Potatoes — Maine,  terminal  sales,  100-lb.  sacks. 
Green  Mts„  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1  to  $1.10:  mostly 
$1.05  to  $1.10;  few  fine  quality  large,  $1.20  to 
$1.30;  Spaulding  Rose,  U.  S.  No.  1,  mostly  $1; 
dock  sales,  100-lb.  sacks.  Green  Mts.,  U.  S.  No. 
1.  jobbing  sales,  mostly  $1  to  $1.05;  some  poorer 
condition  low  as  90c;  1,000-bag  lots  mostly  95c; 
few,  $1;  Idaho,  100-lb.  sacks,  Russet  Burbanks, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  bakers-in,  mostly  $1.85;  15-lb. 
sacks,  bakers,  mostly  31c;  10-lb.  sacks,  bakers, 
mostly  21c.  New — Fla.,  double-head  bbls., 


Spaulding  Rose,  U.  S.  No.  1.  mostly  $8.50:  few 
higher;  some  low  as  $8.25;  few  $3.75  to  $4.50; 
mostly  $4.25;  100-lb.  sacks,  Spaulding  Rose,  II. 
S.  No.  1,  $5  to  $5.25;  U.  S.  No.  2,  $2.25  to 
$2.40:  street  sales.  Pa..  100-lb.  sacks,  various 
varieties,  U.  S.  No.  1,  90c  to  $1.10;  poorer,  70 
to  85c. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

nogs.— 160  to  190  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.15:  200  to  240 
lbs..  $3.75  to  $4:  250  to  300  lbs..  $3.40  to  $3.65: 
100  to  150  lbs..  $3.50  to  $4;  most  packing  sows, 
$2.50  to  $2.75. 

Cattle.- — Steers  and  yearlings.  $6.25  to  $6.80; 
mediums,  $5.50  to  $6;  few  heifers.  $5.50  down¬ 
ward;  medium  and  good  sows.  $3.25  to  $4.25; 
lower  grades,  $1.65  to  $3;  medium  bulls,  $3.15 
to  $3.50. 

Calves. — Better  grade  vealers,  $5  to  $6;  me¬ 
dium  mostly  $4.50  downward;  cull  and  com¬ 
mon,  $2  to  $3.50. 

Sheep. — Choice  Spring  lambs  up  to  $9;  good 
and  choice  shorn  lambs.  $5.50  to  $6.50;  good 
shorn  wethers,  $2.75  to  $3.25. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  w7eek  ending  April  30,  1932.) 

Market. — Trading  was  extremely  dull  through¬ 
out  week,  mostly  on  catch-as-cateh-can  basis, 
beef  steers  all  weights  selling  $5.50  up  closing 
25c  lower,  common  kinds  about  steady,  only  few 
quotable  above  $6.50,  bulk  $5.25  to  $6.  ftlie 
stock  sharing  steer  decline;  bulls  and  cutter 
weak,  bidding  lower:  bulk  fat  heifers  $5  to 
$5.50;  medium  bulls  $4  to  $4.50:  butcher  cows 
$3  to  $3.50;  cutters  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Stockers 
and  feeders  slow,  few  sales  in  between  grade 
lightweights  about  steady,  bulk  $4.25  to  $5. 
Calves  steady,  top  vealers  $7.50. 

Hogs  weak  to  25c  lower,  top  westerns  $5. 
Sheep  steady,  choice  clipped  lambs  $8. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  April  30,  1932:  Cat¬ 
tle  7  cars;  4  St.  Paul,  2  Kentucky.  1  Sioux 
City;  containing  183  head,  1,803  head  trucked 
in  from  nearby;  total  cattle  1,986  head,  1.009 
calves,  2,278  hogs,  231  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Good,  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $6.50  to 
$7.25:  medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6.50; 
common.  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5.50:  good, 
1.100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7.25;  medium. 
1.100  to  1,300  lbs..  $5.75  to  $6.50;  good,  1.300 
to  1.500  lbs..  $6.50  to  $7.25. 

Heifers.— Choice,  550  to  850  lbs..  $6  to  $6.50: 
good.  550  to  850  lbs..  $5.25  to  $6;  medium.  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.25;  common,  550  to 
850  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.75. 

Cows. — Choice.  $4  to  $4.50;  good.  $3.25  to  $4; 
common  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter,  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $4  to  $5;  cut¬ 
ter.  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  yearlings 
excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.50; 
medium,  $6  to  $6.75;  cull  and  common,  $4.75 
to  $6. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6.50;  common  and 
medium,  500  to  800  lbs..  $3.50  to  $5.25;  good 
and  choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6.75: 
common  and  medium,  800  to  1.050  lbs..  $3.75 
to  $5.50. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice.  160  to  ISO 
lbs..  $4.50  to  $5:  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  180 
to  200  lbs..  $4.50  to  $5:  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $-5:  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs..  $4.50  to  $5: 
hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs..  $4.25 
to  $4.75;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to  350 
lbs..  $4  to  $4.50:  pkg.  sows,  medium  and  good, 
275  to  500  lbs.,  $3.75  to  $4.25. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — - 
Bran,  ton,  $25.50;  shorts.  $25.50:  hominy,  $24.50: 
middlings,  $28.50;  linseed.  $39.50;  gluten,  $24.50: 
ground  oats,  $27.75;  Soy-bean  meal.  $29.50;  hog 
meal,  $32;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $26.50; 
dairy  feed.  16  per  cent.  $25.75;  dairy  feed,  IS 
per  cent,  $28.50;  dairy  feed,  20  per  cent.  $31.50: 
dairy  feed,  24  per  cent,  $32.25:  dairy  feed.  25 
per  cent,  $33:  dairy  feed,  32  per  cent.  $33.25; 
horse  feed.  85  per  cent,  $30.50:  Alfalfa,  regu¬ 
lar.  $27;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $28.50;  steer  feed, 
$30. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
5%  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  S  to  9c;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  registered,  $100  to  $125;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  choice.  $80  to  $90;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  good.  $65  to  $75;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  medium,  $50  to  $55:  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  common,  $30  to  $40;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  100  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5;  steers,  good  and 
medium,  $7  to  $8;  veal  calves,  milk  fed.  choice, 
$9  to  $10;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  good,  $7  to 

$8;  lambs,  $6  to  $7;  hogs,  live  wt.,  $5  to  $5.50; 

hogs,  country,  dressed,  $7  to  $7.50;  chickens, 
lb.,  24  to  25c;  fowls,  lb.,  16  to  18c;  eggs, 
local,  fresh,  mixed,  doz.,  20  to  22c. 

Retail. — ,Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt..  12 
to  14c;  milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  sold  from 
stores,  qt.,  10  to  lie;  milk,  special,  qt.,  15  to 
16c:  butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb..  28c:  butter, 
creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  22  to  23c;  but¬ 
ter.  creamery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  21  to  22c; 
cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  25  to  30c:  cheese,  part 
skim,  lb.,  17  to  19c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10c; 
eggs,  farmers’  delivery,  doz.,  27  to  28c;  eggs, 

local,  fresh,  store  sales,  doz.,  24  to  25c;  eggs, 

western,  fresh,  doz.,  15  to  16c;  chickens,  fancy, 
dressed,  lb..  35  to  38c;  broilers,  average  2%  lbs., 
lb.,  38  to  40c;  fowls,  native,  dressed,  lb..  24  to 
25c;  cabbage,  lb.,  6  to  7c;  onions,  lb.,  8  to  10c; 
maule  syrup,  market  heavy  supply,  gal.,  $1.75. 

F.  A.  C. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Receipts  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  in¬ 
creasing  and  prices  are  on  lower  levels. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  24c;  tubs,  22  to  23c;  firsts, 
19  to  21c.  Cheese,  steady;  new  daisies,  long¬ 
horn,  13c;  brick,  15c;  old  daisies,  18c;  lim- 
burger,  23c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  18  to 
20c:  grade  A,  15  to  18c;  grade  B,  14  to  16c; 
grade  C,  13  to  14c;  nearby  at  market,  12  to  15c; 
western,  13  to  14c. 

Poultrv. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  17 
to  21c;  fryers,  22  to  24c;  roasters,  26  to  27c; 
broilers.  22  to  24c;  ducks,  18  to  19c;  turkeys, 
29  to  31c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  15  to 
19c;  old  roosters,  11c;  broilers,  18  to  24c;  stags, 
12  to  13c;  ducks,  18c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm;  Green¬ 
ing.  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  Baldwin,  90c  to  $1.25; 
Wagner.  $1.25:  Wealthy,  King,  Snow,  $1.25  to 
$1.50:  Rome  Beauty.  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Delicious, 
$1.50  to  $1.60:  Northern  Spy,  $1.25  to  $2.25; 
McIntosh,  $1.65  to  $2.25.  Potatoes,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu..  38  to  45c;  Maine,  2-bu.  bag, 
$1.60;  Idaho,  bakers,  15-lb.,  bag.  38c;  Fla.,  100- 
lb.  bag,  $5.25  to  $5.50;  sweets,  Del.,  bu.,  $1.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $2  to  $2.25;  red  kidney,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  marrow,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  white  kidney, 
$3.75  to  $4.  Onions,  easier;  home-grown,  bu., 
$3  to  $4;  Tex.,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  $2.90  to  $3; 
white.  $3.25  to  $3.50;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  8  to  13c, 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Arg.,  24-lb.  box, 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $2.75  to  $4; 
Fla..  $4  to  $5:  pears,  western,  box,  $2.50  _to 
$3.50:  pineapples,  Cuba,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50; 
strawberries,  La.,  24-pt.  crate,  $2  to  $2.25. 


Vegetables. — Artichokes,  Cal.,  box,  $2.25;  as¬ 
paragus,  Ga.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  beans,  Fla., 
wax,  bu.,  $5  to  $6;  beets,  La.,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  broccoli*  Tex.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  cab¬ 
bage,  Tex.,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4.25;  carrots,  Tex., 
crate.  $1.75  to  $2.75;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate, 
$2.75;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to  90c;  cucumbers, 
2-doz.  box.  $1.75  to  $2;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate, 
$3.25  to  $3.75;  endive,  lb.,  10  to  30c;  horse¬ 
radish,  bbl.,  $11  to  $12;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt., 
65  to  75c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  75c; 
parsnips,  %  bu.  crate,  35  to  50c:  peas,  Tex.| 
bu.,  $1.75:  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4.75; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  8  to  15c;  rhubarb.  Wash., 
20-lb.  box.  $1.50;  spinach.  Va.,  bu..  75c  to  $1 ; 
tomatoes,  10-Ib.  bskt.,  $1.25;  turnips,  bu.,  25 
to  50c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  24-sec.  case,  $2.25 
to  $2.75.  Maple  products,  easy;  syrup,  gal.,  $1 
to  $1.35;  sugar,  lb.,  10  to  15c. 

Feeds.—  Hay,  easy;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $12 
to  $12.50;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $12.50;  oat 
straw,  $7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton,  $17; 
standard  middlings,  $17:  red-dog.  $18;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $19.35;  oilmeal, 
34  per  cent,  $31.50;  hominy,  $16.80:  gluten, 
$16.50;  oatfeed.  $6.75;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $2  25- 
Alfalfa,  $10.50;  Alsike,  $9;  clover,  $10.25  to 
$10. o0.  c.  H.  B. 

Retail  Prices  at  N.  Y. 
Public  Markets 

Prices  per  pound  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Dairy  Products — Butter,  tub,  25  to  27c;  fancy, 
tub,  28  to  31c;  print,  27  to  29c;  eggs,  doz., 
grade  A,  25  to  30c;  grade  B.  17  to  23c;  grade 
G.  15c;  milk,  qt..  grade  A.  15c;  grade  B,  10  to 
12c;  loose,  8c;  cheese,  store,  19  to  24c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys,  young,  large,  35 
to  37c;  small.  37  to  40c;  frying  chickens.  29  to 
34c;  roast  chickens,  over  5  lbs.,  30  to  36c;  fric¬ 
assee  fowls,  heavy,  27  to  30c;  4  to  5  lbs.,  28  to 
31c:  ducks,  L.  I.,  fresh,  19  to  21c;  L.  I.,  frozen, 
18  to  20c;  old  roosters,  soup  chickens,  17  to  20c; 
capons,  large,  43  to  45c;  geese,  old,  10  to  12 
lbs.,  20  to  23c. 

Vegetables. — White  potatoes,  15  lbs.,  22  to 
25c:  sweet  i>otatoes,  3  lbs..  10c;  new  potatoes, 
5c;  yellow  turnips,  3  lbs.,  10c;  carrots,  bch.,  10 
to  12c:  onions.  Tex.,  8  to  10c;  onions.  6  to  8c; 
beets,  bch.,  5  to  7c;  celery,  bch.,  10  to  12c; 

lettuce,  head.  8  to  12c:  tomatoes,  12  to  15c: 

peas,  10  to^l2c;  artichoke,  each,  5  to  8c;  spin¬ 
ach.  5  to  7c;  broccoli,  10  to  15c;  mushrooms, 

25  to  30c;  asparagus,  choice,  25  to  30c:  good, 
20  to  25e:  cabbage,  new,  5  to  7c;  kale,  5c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  eating,  doz.,  25  to  35c;  cook¬ 
ing,  4  to  6c;  oranges,  select,  doz.,  50  to  60c; 

medium,  doz.,  30  to  40c;  small,  15  to  18,  20  to 
25c;  rhubarb,  6  to  Sc:  table  grapes,  15  to  18c; 
pineapples,  each,  8  to  12c;  pears,  eating,  doz., 
40  to  50c;  cooking,  5  to  7c;  strawberries,  pt., 
12  to  15e;  bananas,  doz..  20c;  grapefruit,  5  to 
8c;  lemons,  doz.,  20  to  25c. 


Country-wide  Milk  Prices 

Prices  of  milk  sedd  ;it  country  shipping 
points  to  city  dealers  show  wide  varia¬ 
tion.  the  sales  ranging  anywhere  from  two 
to  six  cents  a  quart.  The  South  Atlantic 
section,  from  Maryland  down  to  Florida, 
gets  highest  prices  of  any  but  there  are 
special  difficulties  in  production  and  mar¬ 
kets.  Perhaps  the  dairymen  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Northwest,  with  plenty  of  good  hay 
and  pasture  land,  cool  water  and  farm- 
stored  ice  abundant,  and  not  so  many  dis- 
sease-bringing  insects,  are  doing  as  well 
at  two  to  four  cents  a  quart  as  the  south¬ 
ern  dairyman  with  his  hot  weather, 
drought,  cattle  ticks  and  uncertain  pas- 
lures  and  mowings.  Producers  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  are 
reported  getting  two  to  live  cents  and  in 
New  England  three  to  live  cents,  which  is 
not  far  from  the  average  in  Mountain  and 
Pacific  Coast  regions. 

Prices  of  bottled  milk  are  mostly  eight 
to  10  cents  a  quart  in  the  cities  but  run 
to  12  or  11  cents  in  some  markets  of  the 
East  and  occasionally  even  to  10  cents  in 
the  South.  Lowest  retail  price  is  for 
sales  at  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Kansas 
City  and  also  at  some  places  in  Oklahoma 
and  Arizona  where  milk  is  peddled  at  five 
cents  a  quart,  which  is  very  much  of  a 
pre-war  price.  g.  b.  f. 


How  about  just  eliminating  Congress¬ 
men's  salaries  entirely  for  a  time,  and 
offering  the  boys  a  percentage  cut  in  the 
Federal  surplus,  if  any? — Des  Moines 
Register. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  Is  the  lime  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

18  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Dally  Coops  Supplied  Free 
SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7 -8-9  Thirteenth  Ave.,  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun's.  Bradstreet's  or  any  commercial  agency 


&SUYE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  SO,  West  Washington  Market,  New  Y ork  City 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

r  TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2291  12th  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Request — Established  1885 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 
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You  CAN  AFFORD 

THIS  VACATION  This  Summer 


See  Beautiful  Colorado  .  .  . 

Yellowstone  Park  .  .  .  Glacier  Nat.  Park 


.  .  .  Mt.  Baker  Nat.  Forest 


at  low 


ONE  LUMP  SUM  PAYS  EVERYTHING 


Here’s  the  greatest  vacation  you  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  ...  at  ==  n  - 

an  exceptionally  low  cost  that  will  astonish  you  when  you  realize  all  the  wonders  the  trip  ==  |  I  /\ 

includes.  EE  A  ▼  JL  xl  1  Li 

Just  think  of  it!  .  .  .  you’ll  visit  in  the  most  famous  wonderlands  of  America:  Glacier  EE  THE 

National  Park,  home  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  making  the  thrilling  bus  trip  up  through  the  == 

mountains  to  beautiful  Lake  McDonald;  the  Pacific  Northwest;  Mount  Baker  National  ==  ¥  T  TWT 

Forest  with  its  scenic  grandeur;  famous  Yellowstone  Park  where  you’ll  spend  three  full  =E  III  II  |  \  J  |^| 

days  of  joyous  sightseeing  and  travel  over  the  exciting  90-mile  Cody  Road ;  Colorado  with  ~  _  _ 

a  trip  to  mighty  Pike’s  Peak.  =  I  '¥  TJ1  ¥  AA/' 

Hundreds  of  other  thrilling  experiences  await  you  on  this  glorious  tour.  The  Rural  New-  EE  MmmJ  ¥  ¥ 

Yorker  invites  you  to  go  with  a  happy  crowd  of  friends  this  August,  Start  planning  now!  : 

THIRD  ANNUAL 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
COAST-to  COAST  TOUR 


c 


(Below)  Famous  Old  Faithful 
Geyser,  Yellowstone  Park,  that  hurls 
a  million  and  halt  gallons  of  water 
into  the  air  every  60  to  80  minutes. 


HP 


The  3rd  Annual  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour  offers  you  the  ideal  way  to  travel 
and  see  America’s  most  wonderful  beauty  spots.  It  gives  you  the  opportunity  of 
a  lifetime  to  travel  without  one  single  bother  as  to  details.  It  is  an  absolutely 
worryless  tour.  Travel  experts  take  care  of  every  detail  for  you.  From  the  start 
to  the  very  finish  you 

do  not  have  a  thing  — -  ■  -  •  ~ 

to  interfere  with 
having  a  good  time. 

No  baggage  to  check. 

No  ticket  worries. 

No  hotels  to  hunt. 

You  travel  on  a  luxu¬ 
rious  all-Pullman 
train  with  every  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience 

of  home.  Famous  Glacier  Park  Hotel 


free 

Literature 
Giving  Complete 
Information 


SPECIAL  LOW  COST 


The  3rd  Annual  Rural 
New-Yorker  Tour  is 
offered  you  through  the 
co-operation  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  some  of  America’s  greatest  railroads. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  special  low  rates  which 
pay  for  everything.  All  meals,  train  tickets,  auto  side  trips, 

National  Park  tours,  hotels,  and  everything  else  are  in-  mnnnn 

eluded  in  the  one  lump  sum.  No  tips  to  pay;  no  extra 
expenses  except  for  laundry  or  souvenirs  you  may  purchase 
along  the  way.  You  can  almost  leave  your  pocketbook  at 
home. 

Tour  starts  August  11th,  back  home  August  27th.  Come 
on — let’s  forget  work  and  worry  for  two  weeks  of  fun, 
travel  and  sightseeing.  Mail  the  coupon  for  complete  in¬ 
formation  now. 


Get  your  copy  of  the  free 
literature  which  describes  the 
day-by-day  travel  of  the  entire 
tour.  It  contains  reproductions 
of  actual  photographs  of  many 
places  visited  ;  shows  a  complete 
map  of  the  route ;  gives  you  the 
low  cost  rates  and  all  other  in¬ 
formation  you  want  to  know 
about  the  tour. 

Send  the  coupon  below  for 
your  free  copy  of  this  litera¬ 
ture  now.  Get  together  with 
your  friends  and  neighbors  and 
plan  a  crowd  to  go  together. 
The  tour  party  will  be  made  up 
of  people  from  right  here  in 
your  own  county  and  state. 
Join  them  for  the  trip  of  your 
life.  Mail  the  coupon  now ! 


Garden  of  the  Gods,  Pike’s  Peak  in  the  distance,  Colorado 


,  '  _  #  V 


11  1  lILiiJlj  lYrtlLIYUftU  0 

New  York  Central 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 

Great  Northern 

Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle 
Pennsylvania  Lines 

Rural  New-  1 

Yorker  Tour  fl 

TO I  ID  010170X00 

- 

1UUK  JL/lKli,U  1  UK, 

Rural  New-  Yorker 

— —  •• —  — Jf 

I- 


333  W.  30th  St,  New  York  City 

Send  me  a  copy  of  your  free  booklet  about  the  3rd 
Annual  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODA  Y.  .  . 


Name . 

R.F.D.  or  St . 

City  . State 
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Great-grandfather’s 
Account  Book 

BY  M.  B.  DEAN. 

Part  III. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
life  was  all  hardship  for  these  settlers, 
however.  The  “Folk  Book  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Purchase”  by  the  late  D.  Williams 
Patterson  of  Newark  Valley,  an  unpub¬ 
lished  manuscript  now  in  the  library  of 
the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  says 
that  every  pioneer  was  a  hunter.  Deer 
and  bears  were  numerous  and  there  was 
no  lack  of  meat,  while  the  streams  were 
so  full  of  trout  and  other  fish  that  enough 
for  a  meal  could  be  taken  in  a  few 
minutes.  There  was  an  abundance  of 
wild  fruit,  gathered  and  dried  for  Winter 
use  in  pies  and  puddings;  the  nuts  of  the 
forest  were  stored  for  Winter  by  the 
children  and  helped  to  make  pleasant 
many  evenings  when  the  large  family 
gathered  before  the  open  fire  of  great 
logs.  The  fertility  of  the  new  soil  and 
absence  of  rocks  appealed  to  these  men 
from  old  New  England.  The  art  of  tan¬ 
ning  deerskins  and  making  from  them 
gloves,  mittens  and  leather  breeches  was 
so  well  understood  and  practiced  that 
every  woman  became  expert  in  sewing 
leather  goods  and  there  was  even  an  ex¬ 
port  trade  in  these  to  other  settlements. 
Every  house  was  a  domestic  workshop. 
The  chimney  corner  held  a  blue  dye  tub, 
a  warm  seat  for  the  younger  children,  in 
which  was  dyed  the  woolen  yarn  used  in 
making  the  Winter  stockings  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  and  the  filling  of  the  linsey  woolsey 
cloth  that  made  up  everyday  gowns,  pet¬ 
ticoats  and  aprons  of  the  women.  In  it 
was  also  dyed  the  linen  yarn  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  striped  or  checked  linen  cloth  for 
handkerchiefs  and  aprons. 

Every  girl  was  taught  to  spin  wool  and 
tow  on  the  great  wheel  in  the  Summer 
and  linen  on  the  little  wheel  in  W  inter. 
Nearly  every  woman  knew  how  to  weave 
plain  cloth,  while  the  fine  linen  goods  for 
tablecloths  and  the  figured  woolen  blan¬ 
kets  for  beds  went  into  the  hands  of  pro¬ 
fessional  weavers.  The  household  fur¬ 
niture  that  has  come  down  to  fortunate 
descendants  of  these  early  settlers  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  solidity  and  beauty. 
Whether  of  mahogany,  cherry  or  softer 
woods,  it  was  the  work  of  a  craftsman 
whose  art  was  lost,  his  skill  forgotten,  in 
a  later  machine  age.  The  china  and  silver 
handed  down  were  of  fine  quality ;  even 
the  kitchen  utensils  of  copper,  brass  and 
iron  showed  in  the  common  things  of  life 
a  love  of  beauty  possessed  by  these  peo¬ 
ple.  Tallow  candles  fixed  in  brass  and 
iron  candlesticks  were  set  upon  light 
stands  brought  out  from  the  wall  and 
placed  before  the  fire  in  the  evening.  The 
women  of  the  family  sewed  and  knit  by 
these  while  one  of  the  men  might  read 
aloud,  holding  a  book  in  one  hand,  a  can¬ 
dle  in  the  other.  It  was  a  special  treat 
when  one  of  the  older  children  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  charge  of  the  snuffers  and 
keep  all  the  candles  trimmed  and  burning. 
The  parents  usually  slept  in  an  alcove  off 
the  warm  living-room ;  the  smallest  chil¬ 
dren  had  a  trundle  bed  that  was  pushed 
beneath  the  large  bed  out  of  the  way  in 
the  daytime,  while  the  older  children  went 
into  cold  rooms  and  warmed  their  beds 
before  getting  into  them  with  a  long- 
handled  brass  warming-pan  filled  with 
coals  from  the  fireplace.  This  warming 
pan  was  often  beautifully  made  and  kept 
hanging  by  the  fireplace  as  an  ornament 
to  the  room. 

Great-grandfather’s  estate  was  settled 
in  1817,  and  I  find  in  the  list  of  things 
distributed  among  his  heirs  many  hints  of 
the  values  placed  upon  the  household  ar¬ 
ticles  of  that  day.  It  was  a  day  and  his 
was  a  family  in  which  the  injunction 
“Waste  not,  want  not”  was  heeded. 
Among  the  things  divided  between  four 
sons  and  six  daughters  were  one  crain 
($3)  ;  shovel  and  tongs  ($2.13)  ;  one  pair 
hand  irons  ($3)  ;  one  great  wheel 
($2.50)  ;  one  pewter  teapot  (31c)  ;  one 
quart  bottle  (25c)  ;  one  broken  pitchfork 
(21c)  ;  one  candlestick  (13c)  ;  one  gin 
bottle,  Oh!  Oh!  (50c);  23  lbs.  of  old 
iron  ($1.44)  ;  one  bedstead  ($2.25)  ;  one 
coverlid  ($5)  ;  one  bed,  21  lbs.,  ($10.75)  ; 
one  bed  blanket,  red  and  back,  ($2.18)  ; 
one  linen  sheet  ($1.55)  ;  one  pair  pillow 
cases  (52c)  ;  one  bed  bolster  and  pillows 
($11.62)  ;  one  kersey  blanket  ($2.50)  ; 
one  cherry  table  ($6).  It  is  now  in  our 
own  kitchen.  One  top  hatchel  (25c)  ;  one 
flax  break  ($1)  ;  one  melted  platter 


(40c)  ;  1  Yz  sets  “scythe  irons”  ($1.60)  ; 
one  “steam  loom  shirt”  ($1.45)  ;  one 
great  coat  ($6)  ;  one  coat  ($10)  ;  one 
waist  coat  ($1.50)  ;  one  blanket,  burnt 
(Sic)  ;  flannel  drawers  (75c)  ;  two  old 
vests  (50c)  ;  one  whiffletree  (50c)  ;  four 
pairs  of  stockings  ($1.25)  ;  part  of  an  old 
harness  ($1)  ;  one  bed  bolster  and  pil¬ 
lows,  weight  36  lbs.,  ($15.85)  ;  one  brass 
kettle  ($4)  ;  4%  yards  tow  cloth 
($1.97)  ;  one  bed  stove  ($2.25)  ;  one 
sugar  tub  (50c)  ;  one  stone  jug  (50c)  ; 
one  meat  tub  ($1.75).  Without  knowing 
the  relative  purchasing  values  of  a  dollar 
one  hundred  years  ago  and  now,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  entirely  fair  compari¬ 
sons  in  prices  but  the  quoted  ones  reveal 
this,  that  common  articles  that  would 
now  be  classed  as  junk  in  most  well-to- 
do  families  had  then  a  monetary  value 
that  forbade  their  being  thrown  away 
or  gathered  into  a  heap,  over  which  some 
neighborhood  auctioneer  might  declaim 
“What  am  I  offered;  going,  going?”  They 
show,  too,  that  men’s  clothing  was  hand¬ 
ed  down  from  one  generation  to  another, 
being  made  from  cloth  that  was  not  worn 
out  within  a  few  months,  to  be  gathered 
by  the  ragman  and  again  factory-woven 
into  “pure  wool”  garments. 


Some  Essentials  in  Rasp¬ 
berry  Growing 

In  recent  years  red  raspberries  have 
not  received  the  attention  that  they  de¬ 
serve  from  fruit-growers.  It  seems  to  the 
writer  that  those  who  are  looking  around 


for  some  crop  that  itj  not  over-produced 
may  well  consider  the  opportunities  in 
red  raspberries. 

At  the  present  time  raspberries  are 
particularly  promising  because  many 
growers  have  lost  their  plantings  from 
mosaic  and,  instead  of  setting  new  plant¬ 
ings  of  raspberries,  have  turned  to  apples, 
grapes  and  other  fruits.  The  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  the  production  of  these  fruits 
is  causing  a  new  interest  in  raspberries 
and  other  small  fruits. 

Raspberries  possess  certain  advantages 
that  make  them  worthy  of  consideration. 
A  heavy  initial  investment  is  not  re¬ 
quired  as  expensive  spray  rigs,  grading 
and  packing  machinery  are  not  needed. 
Consequently  a  large  acreage  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  reduce  the  overhead  on  expen¬ 
sive  machinery.  The  cost  of  plants  is 
not  high  and  one  may  increase  his  stock 
rapidly  in  the  field.  Another  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  of  raspberries  over  tree  fruits  is 
that  one  may  get  in  and  out  easily.  It 
is  a  simple  matter  to  take  out  a  rasp¬ 
berry  patch,  when  it  becomes  unprofitable 
through  disease  or  market  conditions,  but 
the  grower  of  tree  fruits  must  hang  on 
because  of  his  heavier  investment  and  the 
greater  cost  of  removing  the  trees.  Re¬ 
turns  from  the  berry  patch  are  early  in 
contrast  with  tree  fruits  and  under  good 
conditions  as  high  or  even  higher.  Also 
raspberries  usually  bear  every  year, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  certain  apple 
varieties,  or  peaches  and  cherries  which 
are  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  the  weather. 
The  effects  of  Winter  injury  last  only  one 
year  as  a  new  crop  of  canes  grows  each 
Summer.  There  are  no  pollination  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  raspberries,  and  they  bloom 
after  danger  from  frost  is  past. 

Before  engaging  in  the  culture  of  rasp¬ 
berries  on  a  commercial  scale  the  pros¬ 
pective  grower  should  first  consider  his 
market.  The  local  market  is  usually  best 
because  transportation  is  less  and  berries 
are  perishable.  If  the  local  market  is  al¬ 


ready  well  supplied,  but  with  an  inferior 
product,  consider  the  possibility  of  meet¬ 
ing  that  competition  with  a  fancy  prod¬ 
uct.  If  a  distant  market  is  the  only 
available  outlet,  then  firm  varieties  that 
will  ship  must  be  planted.  If  the  can¬ 
ning  factory  is  to  be  the  outlet  for  the 
crop,  its  requirements  as  to  varieties  must 
be  ascertained.  Do  not  plant  Latham  and 
later  discover  that  they  will  take  only 
Cuthbert  or  Columbian.  A  supply  of 
cheap  labor  for  picking  is  also  necessary. 

The  selection  of  a  site  for  the  planting 
is  one  of  the  most  important  operations 
in  berry-growing.  The  returns  from  a 
good  crop  of  berries  are  such  that  the 
berries  deserve  the  best  land  available  on 
the  farm.  The  ideal  soil  for  berries  is 
warm  sandy  loam  underlaid  with  a  clay 
loam,  that  is  well  drained,  but  retentive 
of  moisture.  Boor  drainage  is  fatal,  as 
raspberries  will  not  endure  wet  feet.  This 
does  not  mean  that  heavier  or  lighter 
soils  will  not  yield  profitable  crops,  but 
their  management  will  be  more  difficult. 
If  plants  are  to  be  grown  for  sale,  light 
soils  are  essential  as  the  operations  of 
tipping  and  digging  are  difficult  in  a 
heavy  soil.  An  abundant  supply  of  hum¬ 
ps  is  essential  and  should  be  provided 
before  the  field  is  set.  If  stable  manure 
is  not  available  turn  under  a  heavy 
growth  of  some  green  crop.  A  soil  well 
.supplied  with  humus  is  easier  to  work, 
suffers  less  from  drought  and  its  plant 
food  is  more  available.  The  field  should 
be  free  of  weeds  such  as  quack  grass  as  if 
is  impossible  to  clean  quack  out  of  an  es¬ 
tablished  planting. 

A  gentle  slope  promotes  good  air  drain¬ 
age.  Antliracnose  is  especially  serious  in 
“pockets”  where  moisture  from  rain  and 
dews  remain  long  on  the  plant.  Early 
varieties  should  be  planted  on  a  south 
slope  and  late  varieties  on  a  north  slope 
in  order  to  bring  as  much  fruit  as  possi¬ 
ble  on  the  market  at  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  season  when  prices  are  highest. 


Smooth  Evenness 

.  .  with  RED  TOP 


I 


EVENNESS  is  Number  3  of  the  “ Six 
Points ”  of  Plymouth  superiority. 
The  finest,  strongest  fibres,  plus  108 
years ’  skill  in  spinning  and  wind¬ 
ing  make  RED  TOP  super-quality 
twine.  RED  TOP  spells  economy  .  •  • 
more  profit  from  every  acre. 


N  binder  twine,  thick  and  thin  spots  mean 
tangling  and  snarling  —  lost  time  and  lost 
grain.  This  needless  ’’grief”  is  costly !  .  .  .  And  it 
is  all  avoidable  if  you  use  Plymouth  RED  TOP. 

RED  TOP  will  not  snarl  or  tangle  because  Ply¬ 
mouth’s  special  spinning  process  makes  it  un¬ 
usually  even — from  end  to  end.  This  removes 
the  very  cause  of  most  harvesting  delays. 

With  RED  TOP  you  can  bind  acre  after  acre — 
day  in  and  day  out  without  missed  bundles,  or 
breaks.  This  means  that  you  can  bind  faster 
and  handle  bundles  faster. 

You’ll  save  yourself  money  and  lots  of  trouble 
if  you  get  RED  TOP  for  this  harvest.  Ask  your 
dealer  about  the  new,  low  prices  and  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Six  Points.  Every  point  clearly  shows  the 
superiority  of  RED  TOP  over  “cheap”  twines 
that  fool  you.  Do  it  today. 


Six  Points  that  mean  Economy 
when  you  buy  11ED  TOP 

Red  Top  gives  guaranteed  LENGTH— COO 
feet  to  the  pound. 


2  Red  Top  is  extra  STRONG  —  less  breaking, 
less  wasted  time,  less  wasted  grain. 


Red  Top  has  greater  EVENNESS  —  extra 

3  freedom  from  knots,  thick  and  thin  places 
which  cause  breaks. 


Red  Top  is  SPECIALLY  WOUND  —  lessens 
risk  of  tangling. 


■T  lied  Top  is  INSECT  REPELLING  —  because 
^  of  scientific  treatment. 


I  *  Red  Top  is  MISTAKE-PROOF  —  1  he  printed 
ball  insures  correct  use. 


P  L  Y  M  O IJTH 

the  six-point  binder  twine 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY  .  Makers  of  Plymouth  Rope  for  108  Year,  •  North  Ply  mouth.  Mass,  and  Welland,  Canada 
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BUY 

NO  PUMP 

until  you*see  .  .  . 

this  record-breaking 

<* 

value 


Xhese  new  pumps ...  as 
fine  as  the  world’s  largest  pump 
specialists  can  make  them  .  .  . 
cost  only  $65.. .$77.50  with  18- 
gallon  tank  .  .  .  with  42-gallon 
tank,  $90!  Thousands  of  home 
owners  have  snapped  up  these 
bargains.  Cid  Pumps  have  re¬ 
serve  capacity,  reserve  power, 
reserve  strength  for  years  of 
trouble-free  operation  .  .  .  also 
easy -servicing  features  found  ou 
no  other  pump.  Larger  sizes  . . . 
also  deep  well  outfits . . .  equally 
attractive.  Ask  your  dealer. 
Send  for  Value  Comparison 
Guide  and  booklet. 


Shallow  well 
pump 


250 -gallon 
capacity 


GOULDS 

PUMPS,.. 

SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

World’s  Largest  Pump  Specialists 
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STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

THE  STANDARD  FOR 
OVER  20  YEARS 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Black¬ 
birds,  Larks,  and  all  other  corn¬ 
pulling  birds  and  animal  pests 
such  as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

It  saves  loss  of  seed 
and  labor  of  re¬ 
planting  and  posi¬ 
tively  will  not  clog 
any  planter.  It  pro¬ 
tects  seed  from  rot¬ 
ting  in  the  ground, 
insures  larger  yield 
per  acre,  is  non- 
poisonous  and  will 
not  injure  the  seed 
of  any  kind  of  corn. 

New  Low  Prices 

LARGE  CAN  (1  pint)  (hi  rv/v 

Enough  for  2  bushels  of  seed  »?•*■  .UU 

SMALL  CAN  i}/%  pint)  fin 

Enough  for  1  bushel  of  seed 

If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store 
does  not  have  it  in  stock,  order  di¬ 
rect.  “Money-Back”  guarantee. 

- ♦ - 

Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  500H  New  Britain,  Conn. 


[No,  I  m  not  ^ 
1  dead,  but  what 
l  if  that  stuff/ 


Leti  bet  him  out] 
of  thii.uic 


Above  all  things  avoid  starting  a  plant¬ 
ing  near  raspberries  infested  with  the 
mosaic  diseases.  Wild  raspberries  along 
fence  rows  and  in  waste  land  are  often 
infected  with  mosaic  which  will  soon 
spread  into  the  new  planting.  There 
should  be  at  least  75  yards,  and  prefer¬ 
ably  more,  between  diseased  berries  and  a 
new  planting.  Black  raspberries  will  suf¬ 
fer  more  than  the  red  varieties  from  dis¬ 
eased  neighbors  and  consequently  blacks 
should  not  be  planted  near  red  varieties 
since  the  latter  frequently  contain  more 
mosaic  than  is  evident  to  the  eye.  Cer¬ 
tain  red  varieties  will  tolerate  types  of 
mosaic  that  are  fatal  to  the  black  va¬ 
rieties.  Plant  only  stock  from  fields  that 
have  been  carefully  inspected  by  the  State 
nursery  inspectors  during  the  growing 
season. 

Cultivation  should  start  early  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  end  of  the  picking  season. 
Raspberries  are  shallow  rooted,  hence  cul¬ 
tivation  should  be  shallow  and  just  fre¬ 
quent  enough  to  keep  down  weeds.  There 
is  some  evidence  with  other  crops  that 
much  of  the  value  of  cultivation  is  due  to 
the  elimination  of  weed  competition 
rather  than  moisture  conservation  with  a 
dust  mulch. 

Cultivation  should  be  stopped  after  the 
crop  is  off  and  a  cover  crop  sown.  This 
will  compete  with  the  raspberries  for  food 
and  moisture,  and  consequently  the  wood 
will  ripen  up  and  be  less  susceptible  to 
Winter  injury.  Any  crop  that  will  make 
good  growth  and  not  live  over  Winter  is 
suitable.  Golden  millet,  barley  and  buck¬ 
wheat  have  proved  satisfactory. 

There  is  little  definite  information  as  to 
how  raspberries  should  be  fertilized,  but 
it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  several 
other  factors  are  of  more  importance  than 
fertilizers  in  raspberry  growing.  Before 
applying  fertilizers  the  grower  should  be 
certain  that  the  soil  is  well  supplied  with 
organic  matter,  that  it  is  well  drained, 
that  weed  competition  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated  and  that  diseases  are  under  control. 
If,  after  attending  to  these  matters  the 
grower  is  still  dissatisfied  with  the  growth 
his  plants  are  making  he  may  then  turn 
to  fertilizers.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
phosphoric  acid  and  notash  are  profitable 
on  raspberries,  but  nitrate  of  soda  at  the 
rate  of  200  to  250  lbs.  to  the  acre  or  an 
equivalent  amount  of  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  may  well  be  tried,  applying  the 
material  just  before  growth  starts  in  the 
Spring. 

The  pruning  of  raspberries  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  experimental 
work  the  past  few  years.  It  has  been 
fairly  well  established  that  severe  prun¬ 
ing  of  red  raspberries  will  reduce  the  crop 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  cane 
removed.  It  is  not  advisable  to  remove 
more  than  the  weaker  growth  near  the  tip 
of  the  cane.  This  growth  ordinarily  win¬ 
ter-kills  and,  if  it  does  live  over  Winter, 
will  produce  inferior  fruit. 

Black  raspberries  on  the  other  hand 
may  be  cut  back  severely  at  the  Spring 
pruning.  Six  to  eight  inches  will  be  long 
enough  for  the  laterals  and  as  many  as 
five  or  six  strong  canes  may  be  left  on 
each  plant.  Many  new  varieties  of  rasp¬ 
berries  have  appeared  in  recent  years  and 
are  fast  crowding  out  the  old  standbys. 
Latham  is  one  of  the  best  red  varieties 
available  in  sufficient  quantities  for  com¬ 
mercial  plantings.  Viking,  which  ripens 
slightly  earlier,  is  superior  in  some  re- 
ispects  and  should  be  tried  by  every  grow¬ 
er.  June  is  10  days  earlier  than  Latham 
.and  although  not  as  easily  grown  is  very 
profitable  because  of  its  earliness.  New¬ 
burgh  is  very  promising  but  plants  are 
not  available  yet  for  commercial  plant¬ 
ings.  Cuthbert  is  still  the  best  variety 
for  canning  or  jam.  Chief  will  do  for 
those  who  cannot  grow  June,  but  the  five 
days  difference  in  season  will  ordinarily 
.make  June  the  more  profitable  variety. 
Cumberland  and  Plum  Farmer  are  the 
■best  blackcaps  available  in  quantity.  The 
disease-free  stock  of  the  former  makes 
Cumberland  a  better  bet  than  Plum 
Farmer  which  has  not  been  subject  to 
the  same  cleaning-up  process. 

GEORGE  L.  SLATE. 


The  Bookshelf 

The  Book  of  Trees,  by  Alfred  C. 
Hottes.  This  is  a  delightful  book  of  448 
pages,  freely  illustrated,  which  conveys 
a  mass  of  useful  and  interesting  informa¬ 
tion.  Many  garden  lovers  have  very  lit¬ 
tle  knowledge  of  ‘trees  and  their  habits, 
and  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
study  them  through  these  pages.  The  cul¬ 
tural  matter,  pruning,  propagation  and 
general  care,  is  clear  and  concise,  and 
‘the  lists  of  trees  for  special  uses  are  help¬ 
ful.  There  is  an  extensive  table  of  trees, 
giving  size,  shape,  ‘soil,  color  of  flowers, 
etc.,  which  is  a  very  useful  guide  to  plant¬ 
ing.  Published  by  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York;  price  $3.  In  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  bicentennial  year,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  offer  to  each  of  1,000  persons  or¬ 
dering  the  book  a  stainless  steel  tree 
plate  which  reproduces  the  Houdon  bust 
of  Washington,  with  suitable  inscription. 

Cactus  Culture,  by  Ellen  D.  Schulz. 
The  cactus  family  is  now  very  popular, 
and  many  amateur  gardeners  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  these  strange  and  often 
forbidding  plants.  The  examples  here 
given  of  cactus  gardens,  and  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  cultivation  both  under  glass  and 
outside,  will  be  found  helpful  and  inter¬ 
esting.  Propagation,  diseases  and  ene¬ 
mies,  are  all  helpfully  discussed.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New 
York ;  157  pages,  freely  illustrated ; 

price  $2. 


No  mixing— no  mess 
no  chance  of  failure!  ^ 

Only)>  "Connable  Process,”  it  is  X 
1  most  deadly  to  rats  and  yet  won’t  ' 
tor,  is  kill  live-stock,  pets  or 
Ask  poultry.  Safe  to  use  any- 
fixed.  where. 

;n  you  At  all  drug  and  feed  stores, 
nux  it  or  direct  from  us  if  your  dealer 
t'  twv  cant  supply  you.  24-oz.  can 
K-K-O  $1.00.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
t  with  teed,  or  your  money  back.  (For 
t  bait  those  who  prefer  it,  K-R-O 
irtight  still  comes  in  powder  form.) 

A  .am*  The  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield, 


no  trouble 


*0  MIXING-NO  MUS(  —NO  THOUAC* 


Sprisg/i eld.  Ohio 


K-R-O  (Kills  Rats  Only), 
the  world’s  safest  and  most 
effective  rat  exterminator,  is 
now  the  easiest  to  use.  Ask 
for  K-R-O  Ready -Mixed. 
Costs  no  more  than  when  you 
had  to  buy  the  bait  and  mix  it 
yourself,  and  yet  kills  more  rats 
because  it  is  the  same  K-R-O 
powder  mixed  exactly  right  with 
the  most  tempting  rat  bait 
known.  Just  open  the  airtight 
can  with  the  handy  key  and 
put  out  the  Ready  -  Mixed 
bait. 

Remember  K-R-O  Ready - 
\Mixed  is  not  a  poison! 
Made  of  squill  powder, 
oven -dried  under  the 


K-R-O 

READY-MIXED 
is  the  nearest 
approach  to  the 
Government’s  "Cooperative"  baits 


SON 


NOT 


POI 


W 


READY-MIXED 


•XT' 


WITTE  ENGINES 


ENGINES,  SAWSC-^xa^^- 
PUMPERS  and  tASt  w-< 
A.C.  or  D.C.  LIGHT  PLANTS 

'  OO  ,  All  styles  with  which  to  earn 

Ji  money,  lessen  your  labor  or 
1  •  brighten  your  home. 

Thirty  Pays  Trial:  Do  your  work  with  power. 
A  WITTE  Engine  and  a  gallon  of  gasoline  will  surprise  you. 
Sold  direct  from  factory-to-you,  pay  only  one  small  profit. 
1932  Models  nt  1914  Prices  — Save  glO  to  82QO 


210-K  Carson  St. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WITTE 

ENGINE  WORKS 


1895  Oakland  Arc. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 

o® 

| 

FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AN6  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
"N  BY  ONE  ROPE-  SEND  FOR  CIRCU- 
gj  LARS. 

|  JOHN  FARRELL  &.  SON 

n  NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO,  N.J. 

Clean  up  the  modern,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hauck 
Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth — seed  and 
staiK.  All  year  use  for  country  place,  farm,  orchard, 
park.  Does  4  men's  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 

New.  low-priced  unit.  HAUCK  MFQ.CO., 
123  Tenth  Streel.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Fordson  Tractors  Ss”»>~s 

Dealer  Erie  and  Niagara  Counties,  New  York— Write 
tor  Catalog  new  and  used  Fordsons  and  Equipment. 

Kenmore  Motor  Co.  Inc.,  2971  Delaware  Ave.,  Kenmore,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  sturdy,  compact  Centaur  Tractor  easily 
does  all  the  work  of  a  team  of  horses.  Full 


riding  ...  backs  of  Its  own  power  ...  very 
economical  to  operate.  Ideal  for  poultry  and 
truck  farms,  in  orchards,  groves 


There  is  a 
place  for 
a  Centaur 
Tract  o  r 
on  every 
farm. 


Send  for 

FREE  CATALOG  . .  tells  all  about 


the  Centaur,  how  it  fits  into  your  farming  program. 


Name- 


Address  _ 

Mail  to  Centaur  Tractor  Corp.  --'2-A  Main  St..  Greenwich.  Ohio 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

I  A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Culti¬ 
vator  and  Lawnmower  for  Gar- 
|  deners.  Florists.  Nurserymen. 

Fruit  Growers, Truckers. Coun-  Catalog 

;  try  Estates.  Small  Farms.  Sub-  Free 

urbanites  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1066  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn 


Kills  Insect* 


Insects  common  to  every  farm  .  .  .  Aphis,  Thrip,  Leaf-hopper,  etc.,  on 
trees,  flowers,  shrubs,  vegetable  plants;  lice  on  poultry  and  lice  on  animals 
.  .  .  are  easily  and  economically  controlled  by  “Black  Leaf  40.”  This  old, 
reliable  “Guardian  of  the  Garden”  ha3  been  in  constant  use  for  over  20 
years.  It  kills  insects  by  contact  and  fumes  ...  a  “double-action”  not 
possessed  by  any  non-poisonous,  non-volatile  insecticide. 

Recommended  by  Experiment  Stations 
and  Agricultural  Authorities 

Poultry  lice  are  killed  by  merely  painting  roosts  lightly  with  “Black 
Leaf  40.”  Heat  generated  by  roosting  birds  releases  fumes  which  kill  the 
lice.  ThisTreatment  also  kills  many  mites.  Full  directions  for  use  on  every 
package.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it,  send  $1.00  for  trial  bottle. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical 
Corp.,  Incorporated 

Louisville,  Ky. 
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CostfyOnJy  fractioi 
of  accent 
per  bird 


“Black  Leaf  40” 

is  highly  concen¬ 
trated.  A  little 
goes  a  long  way. 


Just  Paint  tops t 
of  the  Roost 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  tin's  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
sucli  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  he  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  tie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Our  Third  Coast-to-Coast  Tour 

AUGUST  ll  is  the  day  on  which  this  Third  Rural 
New-Yorker  Coast-to-Coast  Tour  starts— two 
weeks  of  sightseeing  among  the  greatest  wonders  of 
our  country — Yellowstone  National  Park,  Glacier 
Park,  Mt.  Baker,  the  Cody  Trail.  Pike's  Peak,  etc. 
The  railroad  attends  to  all  details,  so  that  there  is 
no  bother  and  you  are  as  comfortable  as  in  your 
own  home. 

Read  about  it  on  page  473,  and  send  the  coupon 
for  full  particulars,  so  that  you  can  make  reserva¬ 
tions  for  this,  our  third  and  best  tour. 


* 


FOUR  years  ago  some  of  the  farmers  in  Rhode 
Island  who  operated  roadside  stands  or  markets, 
banded  together  to  form  what  was  known  as  the 
Farmers'  Roadside  Market  Association.  Many  of 
the  unethical  practices  that  had  previously  been  in 
vogue  at  roadside  stands  were  thus  corrected.  This 
year,  the  Bureau  of  Markets  is  planning  to  supervise 
such  stands  as  voluntarily  comply  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  set  up  by  this  bureau.  Such  roadside  markets 
as  are  willing  to  comply  with  the  regulations  will  he 
permitted  to  use  a  metal  sign,  bearing  a  replica  of 
the  New  England  Label  and  the  statement  "Rhode 
Island  Department  of  Agriculture.”  The  sign  will 
he  leased  to  the  roadside  market  owner  at  a  nominal 
fee  provided  he  agrees  to  abide  with  the  following 
rules : 


1.  — Not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales  re¬ 
ceipts  from  all  farm  products  shall  be  obtained  from 
the  .sale  of  one  or  more  Rhode  Island  farm  products 
bearing  the  New  England  quality  label. 

2.  — The  major  portion  of  the  sales  shall  be  farm 
products  from  the  operator's  own  farm,  or  bought  di¬ 
rect  from  the  original  Rhode  Island  producer,  or  from 
a  Rhode  Island  farmers’  co-operative  association. 

3.  — Products  not  from  the  operator's  own  farm  or 
neighboring  farm,  shall  be  conspicuously  marked  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  they  were  not  locally  produced. 

4.  — Everything  offered  shall  be  so  packed  or  repacked 
that  the  face  or  shown  surface  shall  represent  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  package. 

5.  — The  roadside  market  shall  be  located  at  a  suffi¬ 
cient  distance  from  the  highway  to  provide  parking- 
space  and  not  block  the  highway. 

6.  — No  marks,  labels  or  signs  used  shall  be  false  or 

misleading.  .  .  . 

7.  — Farm  roadside  markets  displaying  official  sign  ot 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  be  clean,  neat  and 
attractive. 

8.  — All  produets  sold  at  roadside  markets  under  the 
provisions  of  this  agreement  shall  be  of  good  quality, 
fresh  and  otherwise  of  good  condition. 

9.  — The  roadside  market  shall  be  inspected  periodical¬ 
ly,  with  special  reference  to  sanitation,  quality  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  comparative  prices,  general  appearance,  and  the 
compliance  or  failure  to  comply  with  the  conditions  ot 
this  agreement. 

10.  — The  rented  sign  shall  remain  the  property  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  right  to  use  such 
sign  may  be  revoked  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  at  any 
time  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
agreement. 

Rules  of  this  sort,  properly  carried  out,  will  do 
much  to  improve  the  character  of  these  roadside 
markets. 

* 


SOME  idea  of  the  volume  of  green  vegetables 
consumed  in  New  York  may  be  had  from  the 
following  list  of  one  recent  day's  receipts :  33  cars 
asparagus,  40  lettuce,  10  string  beans,  33  tomatoes, 
0  parsley,  10  cauliflower,  16  spinach  and  similar 
greens,  10  new  cabbage,  12  beets  and  carrots.  Most 
of  this  stuff  came  from  the  South  and  West,  with  a 
few  cars  of  tomatoes  from  Mexico.  This  city  is  also 
the  supply  center  for  a  considerable  number  of  su¬ 
burban  markets,  which  in  the  night  send  trucks  to 
pick  up  such  supplies  as  they  need,  so  that  they  will 
be  on  hand  for  the  forenoon  trade  in  these  nearby 
places.  These  outside  markets  handle  a  regular  line 
of  vegetables,  but  are  always  looking  for  bargains  in 
some  one  or  two  staples,  in  which  they  can  specialize 
that  day. 


My  field  is  badly  infested  with  garlic.  I  have  fought 
this  pest  for  years  trying  to  uproot  it  but  with  little 
success  and  this  year  it  seems  worse  than  usual. 

New  Jersey.  c.  m. 

HIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  wild  onion  is  in 
most  evidence.  We  have  had  many  reports  of 
how  the  pest  has  been  subdued,  hut  evidently  some 
of  these  eases  did  not  involve  bad  infestations,  such 
as  our  correspondent  refers  to.  Patches  of  wild 
onion  here  and  there  in  a  field  may  be  handled  by 
digging  out  and  carrying  away  the  bulbs.  It  may 
seem  like  a  “puttering  job,”  but  is  practical  for  these 
small  spots,  and  keeps  the  fire  from  spreading.  Where 
whole  fields  or  areas  are  infested,  other  treatment  is 
needed.  One  method  is  to  plow  the  land  very  late 
in  Fall,  so  as  to  leave  as  many  of  the  bulbs  as  possi¬ 
ble  exposed  to  the  freezing  and  thawing  of  Winter. 
That  will  kill  some  bulbs.  Then  in  Spring  plant 
corn,  and  l-ccp  it  hoed,  so  that  the  garlic  cannot 
make  top.  Hoeing  corn  has  gone  out  of  vogue  but  is 
necessary  to  rid  the  field  of  such  a  weed.  Plow 
again  in  late  Fall  and,  in  Spring,  lime  well  and  sow 
clover  thickly,  which  will  smother  out  some  more. 
Another  plan,  if  one  can  spare  the  field  from  crop¬ 
ping,  is  frequent  cultivation,  plowing  twice  a  year 
and,  as  often  as  possible,  running  over  it  with  a 
disk  harrow  or  anything  that  will  upset  its  growth, 
making  it  as  uncomfortable  as  the  proverbial  “toad 
under  the  harrow.” 

* 

E  HAVE  some  inquiries  as  to  the  right  of  a 
postmaster  to  run  his  office  on  daylight  saving 
time  in  places  where  there  is  no  official  action  on 
this  subject  by  the  local  government.  The  following 
statement  about  this  has  been  received  from  First 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  Arch  Coleman,  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  at  Washington : 

The  question  of  an  office  operating  on  either  “stand¬ 
ard”  or  “daylight  saving  time”  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  postmaster.  This  stand  was  taken  only  after  a 
very  careful  consideration  of  the  matter  by  the  depart¬ 
ment,  it  realizing  that  postmasters  are  better  qualified 
to  make  this  decision  as  they  are  on  the  ground  and 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  local  conditions. 

In  situations  where  the  local  postmaster’s  action 
in  this  matter  is  not  satisfactory,  the  department  at 
Washington  will  on  request  investigate  wTith  view 
to  taking  such  action  as  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
service. 

* 

THE  milk  investigating  committee  held  its  first 
hearing  in  Albany  on  Friday,  May  6.  It  was 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  official  contact  of  the 
Departments  of  Health  and  Agriculture  and  Markets 
with  the  dairy  industry.  This  seemed  to  be  the 
proper  place  to  make  a  start.  We  entertain  Very 
hopeful  anticipations  of  helpful  results  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  we  hope  dairymen  will  furnish  the 
committee  information  as  to  actual  conditions  and 
their  own  particular  needs. 

* 

THE  newspapers  tell  us  almost  daily  of  foreign 
tariffs  and  embargoes  that  are  likely  to  affect 
American  trade.  We  must  look  at  these  things  so¬ 
berly,  and  remember  how7  heavily  post-war  Europe 
has  been  affected  by  our  own  tariffs,  and  also  by 
drastic  plant  quarantines.  Retaliation  is  human,  but 
all  these  things  are  based  on  economic  necessity. 
On  the  other  side,  we  may  well  ask  whether  the 
potential  consumers  of  our  own  country  are  well 
provided  for.  We  have  here  an  enormous  market, 
and  one  already  educated  to  more  liberal  standards 
of  living  than  many  of  our  foreign  buyers.  Grain- 
growers  want  fruit,  fruit-growers  want  bread  and 
meat,  poultrymen  want  grain  for  their  flocks  and 
food  for  themselves,  and  the  cities  clamor  for  fresh 
eggs  and  dairy  products.  The  market  is  there,  and 
in  spite  of  gluts  caused  by  faulty  distribution,  all 
the  people  have  not  been  fully  provided  for  all  the 
time.  There  is  an  old  nursery  rhyme,  beloved  of  the 
children,  about  an  old  woman  who  found  a  crooked 
sixpence,  and  decided  to  go  to  market  to  buy  a  pig. 
Everything  went  well  until,  on  the  journey  home, 
the  pig  refused  to  get  over  the  stile.  Then  every¬ 
thing  went  into  a  state  of  general  depression  until, 
with  no  apparent  reason,  the  pig  climbed  over  the 
stile  and  all  was  well.  Apparently  this  country, 
loaded  with  present  and  potential  wealth,  is  in  the 
condition  of  the  old  woman  who  went  to  market. 
Who ’will  induce  the  pig  to  get  over  the  stile? 

* 

FTER  all,  even  the  bulb  ban  cannot  depress  the 
Narcissus  show;  the  golden  blooms  toss  in  the 
wind,  and  give  us  the  same  mental  uplift  that 
Wordsworth  recorded  a  century  ago.  Emperor,  Em¬ 
press,  Trumpet  Major  and  Sir  Watkin  march  along 
year  after  year :  just  as  the  long  procession  of  giant 
trumpets  and  chalice  cups  is  receding,  the  old  poet’s 
Narcissus  delights  us,  and  the  newer  Poetaz  va¬ 


rieties  with  two  or  three  gold  and  white  stars  on 
each  stem.  We  always  look  with  pleasure  at  the 
double  Orange  Phoenix,  known  to  old-fashioned  peo¬ 
ple  as  Eggs  and  Bacon,  and  the  double  Poeticus 
that  resembles  a  Gardenia.  From  the  time  the  first 
shivering  little  snowdrops  appear,  until  the  last  of 
the  gorgeous  May  tulips  drops  its  petals,  the  hardy 
bulbs  give  us  a  constant  changing  panorama.  There 
is  no  garden  so  small  that  it  has  no  place  for  them, 
nor  so  large  that  their  beauties  would  be  lost. 
Strange,  that  so  much  beauty  can  come  to  us 
wrapped  in  one  dull  and  rusty-looking  root ! 

* 

We  are  looking  for  help  in  solving  the  problem  of 
selling  onr  currant  crop.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  red 
currant  crop  is  grown  in  the  Hudson  Valley  and  is  a 
very  important  industry,  now  threatened  with  over¬ 
production  due  to  poor  distribution  and  its  present  limi¬ 
tation  of  being  used  for  jelly  alone.  I  have  Thought  for 
a  long  time  that  a  red-currant  flavored  drink  could  be 
developed.  w.  Y.  v. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

E  HAVE  noted  the  decline  of  the  currant 
market  in  New  York,  from  what  was  once  an 
important  trade.  Formerly  city  housewives  did  con¬ 
siderable  canning  and  preserving,  and  currants  were 
in  demand  in  this  way  to  an  appreciable  extent. 
That  has  now  passed  on.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  desirability  of  this  excellent  fruit  at  soda  foun¬ 
tains,  both  crushed  and  in  the  form  of  juice.  The 
currant  has  a  flavor  of  its  own,  very  refreshing  in 
hot  weather.  In  haying  time  we  have  often  broken 
off  a  branch  and  eaten  the  red  fruit  while  sitting 
on  the  hay  rigging  going  back  to  the  field  after  un¬ 
loading.  But  those  who  make  and  handle  these  soft 
drinks  have  little  inclination  toward  educating  the 
public  taste  to  new  things,  so  they  stick  to  the  much 
advertised  lemons  and  oranges.  There  would  seem 
to  be  opportunity  in  pushing  the  currant  for  this 
purpose  at  Summer  hoarding  places  and  hotels  in 
the  hill  co.untry  and  in  roadside  stand  trade.  This 
might  give  the  currant  habit  to  a  lot  of  town  and 
city  residents,  so  they  would  carry  home  and  pass 
on  the  demand  for  the  red  currant  to  the  soft-drink 
seller  in  the  city. 

* 

MUCH  is  said  in  these  days  about  “intelligence 
tests”  for  children  and  others.  In  one  re¬ 
ported  case,  a  boy  of  nine  made  such  a  poor  showing 
that  he  was  about  to  he  listed  as  sub-normal.  Some 
me  else,  however,  possessed  of  a  bit  of  common  sense, 
took  him  in  hand,  and  found  that  his  chief  trouble 
was  shyness.  The  first  “testers”  evidently  were 
lacking  in  the  intelligence  needed  for  their  own  job. 
It  is  scarcely  less  than  criminal  to  prejudge  and 
brand  children  in  this  way.  Some  will  outgrow  and 
outlive  it.  Others  take  for  granted  the  “inferiority 
complex”  thus  marked  on  them  by  those  who  should 
know  better,  and  are  seriously,  if  not  permanently, 
crippled,  so  that  what  is  in  them  is  never  developed. 
And,  speaking  of  tests,  a  highbrow  educator  was 
recently  quoted  as  saying  that  “too  much  arithmetic 
is  taught  in  our  common  schools.”  How  would  he 
grade  in  a  test  carried  on  by  those  who  have  ob¬ 
served  some  of  the  graduates  of  city  and  town 
schools?  Not  long  ago  we  saw  one  of  them  puzzled 
by  an  example  in  long  division,  and  another  who 
did  not  know  where  the  decimal  point  belonged. 

* 

MULTITUDE  other  than  those  born  in  Scotland 
will  find  pleasure  and  thrill  in  Dr.  Alexander’s 
beautiful  tribute  to  his  native  land,  on  page  478. 
The  Highland  cattle  and  black-face  sheep,  the  stone 
cottage  thatched  with  heather,  and  the  heather-clad 
hills,  beautiful  in  varied  color,  are  sights  never  for¬ 
gotten  even  by  transient  visitors.  Here  is  a  land 
with  almost  unexampled  pride  of  history,  skilled  in 
the  technique  of  livestock  care,  and  with  deftness 
in  spinning  and  weaving  that  have  made  “Scotch 
homespun”  a  word  of  distinction  wherever  wool 
clothing  is  worn. 


Brevities 

Consumption  of  meat  per  capita  in  this  country  last 
year  was  132.2  lbs.  It  was  divided  as  follows :  Pork, 
69.6 ;  beef,  49.6 ;  veal,  6.9 ;  lamb  and  mutton,  7.1. 

South  Africa  is  having  a  plague  of  grasshoppers, 
evidently  far  beyond  any  infestation  we  know,  a  cloud 
500  miles  wide  and  twice  as  long  sweeping  through  the 
farming  districts. 

A  newspaper  note  from  Long  Island  tells  how  a 
group  of  men  in  a  truck  drove  up  to  a  suburban  home 
while  the  owners  were  out,  and  dug  up  and  carried 
away  a  15-ft.  Magnolia  tree  in  full  bloom  !  Still,  they 
might  have  carried  away  the  house  itself. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  1678-F,  “Safe  Use  and  Storage  of 
Gasoline  and  Kerosene  on  the  Farm,”  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  upon  request.  They 
say  that  careless  storage  of  such  materials  on  farms 
causes  an  annual  fire  loss  of  $7,500,000. 
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The  Goldsborough  Financial  Bill 


LAST  week  the  House  passed  the  Goldsborough 
bill  by  a  vote  of  2S9  to  GO.  It  adds  three  sec¬ 
tions  to  the  Federal  Reserve  act  as  follows : 


Section  1. — It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  the  average  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  as  ascertained  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  the  wholesale  commodity  markets  for  the  period  cov¬ 
ering  the  years  1921  to  1929  inclusive  shall  be  restored 
and  maintained  by  the  control  of  the  volume  of  credit 

and  currency.  ^  ^  ,  . 

Section  2.— The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are 
hereby  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  effective  this 

policy.  „  . 

Section  3. — Acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 


This  is  just  what  the  Federal  Reserve  act  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  do.  The  original  draft  of  the  bill  made  it 
mandatory  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  stabilize 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  and  by  the  same 
means  stabilize  the  general  level  of  commodity 
prices.  The  bankers  had  the  mandatory  clause  de¬ 
leted  on  the  theory  that  the  system  would  normally 
function  to  that  end.  While  the  board  was  not 
definitely  charged  with  this  duty  in  the  law,  the  sys¬ 
tem  did  exercise  the  power  to  regulate  the  volume 
of  currency  in  circulation  from  time  to  time  by  lais- 
ing  and  lowering  discount  rates  and  by  "open  mar¬ 
ket"  operations,  which  means  the  buying  of  U.  S. 
bonds  and  bills  to  increase  circulation,  and  by  selling 
them  to  reduce  the  currency.  It  caused  a  shrink¬ 
age  of  circulation  in  1920-21  in  agricultural  territory, 
and  reduced  the  farm  income  40  per  cent.  In  indus¬ 
trial  centers  it  increased  circulation  to  abnormal 
limits,  encouraging  wild  speculation  which  ended  in 
the  1929  slump  when  the  credits  were  withdrawn. 
In  a  timid  way  the  Reserve  banks  are  now  buj  ing 
government  bonds,  and  again  insist  that  the  Golds¬ 
borough  amendments  are  not  necessary  because  they 
are  doing  what  it  demands  of  them.  They  are  even 
p.ow  doing  it  too  slowly.  They  are  opposing  the 
Goldsborough  amendment  directing  them  to  do  in  a 
regular  systematic  way  what  the  federal  Reset \e 
system  was  originally  expected  to  do  and  promised 
to  do.  They  prefer  the  power  to  continue  that  spas¬ 
modic  rise  and  fall  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  with  the  attendant  rise  and  fall  of  prices  at 
their  discretion,  and  the  ever  recurring  cycles  of  de¬ 
pression  and  panic.  Such  an  important  function 
should  not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  bankers  who 
are  tempted  to  use  the  discretionary  powers  for  their 
own  money-making  purposes. 

If  the  Goldsborough  provision  had  been  in  the 
original  act  and  executed  in  good  faith  it  would  have 
maintained  the  general  commodity  price  level  since 
the  war,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  paid 
would  be  the  same  as  of  the  dollar  borrowed.  It 
would  have  been  easier  to  maintain  the  price  level 
than  to  restore  it,  but  with  skill  and  patience  it  can 
be  done.  If  it  should  be  too  long  delayed,  there  are 
other  and  even  more  direct  ways  of  reaching  the 
same  result.  This  is  orthodox  banking. 

High  officials  and  big  financiers  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  if  extreme  financial  measures  are  to  be  adopted. 
They  have  developed  a  monetary  and  industrial  sys¬ 
tem,  which  has  fast  accumulated  the  bulk  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a  small  part 
of  the  population.  In  a  country  overflowing  with 
wealth,  the  masses  were  gradually  stripped  first  of 
their  meagei'  savings  and  then  of  their  purchasing 
power.  For  nearly  three  years  they  have  allowed 
the  grinding  power  of  their  financial  machinery  to 
roll  on  and  crush  the  farm,  labor  and  small  business 
until  now  the  reaction  is  threatening  themselves. 
But  instead  of  sitting  in  with  those  who  are  trying 
to  do  something  to  stem  the  tide  of  disaster,  they 
fight  and  oppose  and  ridicule  every  proposal  to  stem 
the  downward  trend  of  prices  and  stop  the  constant 
rise  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  They  see 
no  virtue  in  anything  but  their  own  system,  which 
has  brought  the  disaster  upon  us.  At  all  hazards 
they  are  determined  to  hang  on  to  the  system  that 
gives  them  power  over  agriculture,  industry  and  the 
lives  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  They  are  carrying 
their  advantage  too  far.  They  refuse  to  be  warned 
by  the  evidences  of  suffering  and  pain  and  tragedy 
that  their  system  has  imposed  on  the  world.  Be¬ 
cause  the  people  have  been  patient  and  long-suffer¬ 
ing,  and  apparently  indifferent,  these  commanders 
of  ours  have  assumed  a  smug  contentment  and  de¬ 
lude  themselves  with  the  conviction  that  it  will  be 
ever  thus.  They  do  not  yet  realize  that  their  system 
must  go  and  that  if  they  do  not  help  change  it  others 
will  change  it  for  them,  and  go  further. 


Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  Fails 

THE  Southern  Minnesota  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 
of  Minneapolis,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  re¬ 
ceivers  on  May  1.  The  bonds  outstanding  amount 
to  $21,034,700.  The  cause  of  the  receivership  was 


failure  to  meet  interest  on  bonds  due  May  1.  The 
bank  was  not  affiliated  with  any  other  land  bank  or 
banking  institution.  The  failure  will  not  affect  the 
interest  of  farmers  who  have  received  mortgage 
loans  from  the  bank  so  long  as  they  keep  up  regular 
payments. 


Owner’s  Fishing  and  Hunting  Rights 

SEVERAL  readers  ask  regarding  the  right  of 
property  owners  in  New  York  State  to  fish  or 
hunt  on  their  own  lands  without  a  license.  The 
following  statement  is  made  by  John  T.  McCormick, 
State  Deputy  Chief  Division  of  Fish  and  Game: 

The  owner  or  lessee  of  farm  lands  and  their  imme¬ 
diate  family  who  are  legal  residents  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  hunt 
wild  animals,  except  deer,  during  the  open  season  for  the 
same  on  the  lands  that  they  may  actually  occupy  and 
cultivate,  without  procuring  a  citizen-resident  hunting, 
trapping  and  fishing  license.  They  may  also  take  fish 
when  it  is  lawful  to  do  so  by  means  of  angling,  spear¬ 
ing,  hooking  and  tip-ups  in  and  from  waters  on  or  pass¬ 
ing  through  or  over  their  farm  lands  of  which  they  are 
the  owners  or  lessees  without  such  license.  “Immeriate 
family”  is  defined  in  Section  380,  Subdivision  20  and 
reads  as  follows  :  “  ‘Immediate  family’  as  used  in  Sub¬ 
division  8  or  Section  185  of  this  chapter  includes  all 
persons  who  are  related  by  blood,  marriage  or  adoption 
and  domiciled  in  the  house  of  the  owner  or  lessee.” 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  owner 
of  property  must  observe  the  open  and  closed  season 
on  his  own  land  the  same  as  outsiders.  His  only 
special  privilege  is  that  no  license  is  required  so 
long  as  he  stays  on  his  own  property. 


Cheese  to  Absorb  Milk  Surplus 

Dairying  is  New  York  State’s  basic  industry  .  Just 
now  it  is  hard  pressed.  We  are  told  that  the  surplus 
of  milk  prevents  a  fair  price  to  the  farmer.  We  are 
open  for  suggestions  and  here  is  one  : 

Popularize  cheese.  It  is  a  splendid  food,  produced 
right  here  at  home,  still  but  little  consumed.  Why? 
The  retail  price  is  too  high.  Butter  is  sold  at  a  low 
profit  and  quick  turnover.  Cheese  is  held  at  a  high 
retail  price  with  slow  turnover  and  some  loss  from 
spoilage. 

Butter  retailing  at  30  cents  per  pound.  allows  around 
$1.20  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk.  Cheese  at  25  cents 
comes  to  at  least  $2.25  per  hundred  of  milk.  Yet  the 
farmer  who  patronizes  the  cheese  factory  gets  no  more 
for  his  milk  than  the  one  who  takes  to  the  creamery. 
These  figures  and  prices  are  of  course  general,  so  will 
vary  considerably,  but  they  convey  the  idea. 

Cheese  may  be  sold  cheaper  and  yet  at  a  profit.  We 
import  more  cheese  than  we  export.  It  is  a  local  prod¬ 
uct.  and  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  bringing  it  from 
foreign  countries,  or  from  distant  places.  We  should 
popularize  it  as  a  food  at  home.  Farmers  patronizing 
local  retail  stores  could  induce  the  stores  to  handle 
cheese  made  from  their  own  milk.  Every  producer 
would  be  a  consumer  of  cheese  and  a  salesman  of  it  to 
others.  Country  papers  would  give  local  cheese  a  boost. 
Put  the  retail  price  right  down  to  milk  prices  and  con¬ 
sul  mption  would  increase. 

Have  display  placards  in  large  type  with  some  slogan 
like.  “Buy  Cheese.  It’s  Good.  It's  Cheap.”  Let  the 
merchant  call  the  attention  of  every  customer  to  the 
splendid  value  in  cheese  at  the  new  price.  Let  him  in¬ 
quire  of  each  whether  he  prefers  it  of  a  mild,  medium 
or  strong  flavor,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  maker, 
try  to  satisfy  these  tastes  as  far  as  practicable.  He 
would  find  his  profits  increasing  from  the  large  trade, 
quick  turnover  and  lessened  waste. 

But  few  people  are  acquainted  with  tl*e  variety  of 
appetizing  dishes  in  which  cheese  may  be  used.  The 
Home  Bureaus  might  give  instructions  in  this  and 
recipes  and  instruction  leaflets  could  be  finished. 
Macaroni  and  cheese,  properly  prepared,  is  increasing 
in  favor,  and  as  the  former  is  now  made  from  Ameri¬ 
can  wheat,  we  would  be  helping  to  reduce  that  surplus, 
too.  The  whole  project  could  be  duplicated  in  butter, 
and  replace  the  consumption  of  oleo. 

This  movement  with  a  good  send-off.  might  catch  on, 
become  popular,  and  if  so,  would  benefit  everyone  more 
or  less.  It  might  even  spread  to  large  proportions. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  chas.  h.  brush. 


Milk  Bond  Cases 


One  action  is  against  the  Continental  Casualty  Com- 
5 any,  of  New  York,  to  collect  on  bonds  of  $25,000  for 
he  benefit  of  nearly  207  producers  who  deliver  milk  to 
he  Eastern  Milk  and  Creamery  Company  at  plants,  in 
■Rerlingville.  Jefferson  County :  Oneida  Castle,  Oneida 
bounty:  Willseyville,  Tioga  County;  and  Conklin  in 
Broome  County. 

Another  action  to  recover  $10,000  from  the  same 
?ompany  in  behalf  of  70  producers  who  formerly  de- 
ivered  milk  to  the  Regent  Dairy  Products  Corporation, 
it  Youngsville.  Sullivan  County. 

On  May  2  an  action  was  on  the  calender  against  the 
Concord  Casualty  Company,  of  New  York,  for  recovery 
m  a  bond  for  $3,821  in  behalf  of  34  producer-creditors 
who  formerly  sold  milk  to  the  Shepard  Dairy,  of  Buf¬ 
falo.  All  of ‘the  producers  in  this  case  were  subpoenaed 
to  appear  in  court  to  testify  as  to  the  amount,  of  milk 
delivered  to  the  Shepard  Company  and  as  to  informa¬ 
tion  on  amounts  due  on  claims. 

The  department  has  also  begun  an  action  against  the 
Lloyd  Casualty  Company  for  $2,190  in  behalf  of  the 
<ame  producers  for  milk  sold  in  July  and  August,  lJol, 
to  the  Shepard  Dairy.  This  action  will  be  argued  in 
Batavia  unless  a  settlement  is  made. 

The  law  provides  that  any  person  or  corporation  buy¬ 
ing  milk  or  cream  from  producers  must  obtain  a  license 
from  the  department  and  file  a  bond,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  commissioner.  The  bond  is  in  a  sum  to 
be  fixed  by  the  commissioner,  but  must  not  be  less  than 
$2,000.  and  executed  by  a  surety  company  authorized 
to  do  business  in  New  York  State. 

The  total  amount  of  bonds  filed  with  the  department 
for  protection  to  producers  of  milk  is  more  than 
$3,000,000. 


Conditions  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada 

The  Province  of  New  Brunswick  strongly  resembles 
Maine.  It  is  a  hilly  country.  Not  very  much  of  it  in 
the  southern  part  is  over  1,000  feet  above  sea  level.  A 


large  part  of  the  land  is  under  forest.  The  counties  of 
Carleton  and  Victoria  specialize  in  potatoes.-  This  sea¬ 
son  they  have  felt  the  effects  of  the  slump  badly.  A  bar¬ 
rel  of  potatoes  at  35  cents  less  freight  does  not  leave 
much  except  a  loss. 

In  Kings  County  where  we  live  the  chief  business  is 
dairying.  The  price  to  the  farmers  for  city  milk  is  40 
cents  for  a  two-gallon  can.  This  was  obtained  after  a 
milk  strike  last  Summer.  The  creameries  are  paying 
22  cents  a  pound  for  butterfat.  Cheese  factories  run 
from  May  1  to  the  end  of  September.  Last  Summer 
they  paid  75  cents  per  hundred  for  whole  milk.  The 
outlook  for  the  coming  season  is  no  brighter.  The 
amount  of  homemade  butter  grows  less  year  by  year  as 
the  creamery  trucks  travel  farther  afield  ;  22  cents  per 
pound  is  the  usual  price.  The  hauling  of  cream  is  done 
by  local  men  in  the  outlying  districts.  They  get  30 
cents  per  cwt.  of  cream  by  the  shippers  and  an  equal 
amount  from  the  factory.  No  doubt  it  all  comes  out  of 
the  cream.  The  sale  of  ice  cream  is  a  large  factor  in 
the  creamery  profits. 

A  growing  industry,  which  has  been  fostered  by  the 
provincial  government,  is  poultry-keeping.  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  the  breed  they  encourage  the  farmers  to  keep 
and  a  high  standard  has  been  reached  through  the  work 
of  the  leading  breeders  and  their  stock  has  been  largely 
distributed  through  the  country  by  young  people’s  poul¬ 
try  clubs  and  the  St.  John  Hatchery.  Blood  testing  for 
pnllorum  is  done  every  Fall  by  government  officials,  so 
that,  the  hatchery  can  be  sure  of  eggs  from  healthy 
stock.  They  pay  25  cents  per  dozen  plus  the  current 
market  price  for  all  eggs  testing  fertile.  This  is  good 
when  the  local  stores  are  down  to  15  cents  a  dozen  and 
22  cents  is  the  highest  on  the  city  market. 

Pork  raising  is  a  side  line  on  most  farms.  Yorkshires 
of  the  bacon  type  are  commonly  used.  This  Winter, 
like  most  other  things,  pork  has  been  under  a  cloud. 
The  market  price  has  been  and  still  is  around  7  and  7% 
cents  a  pound.  Farmers  are  asking  $2  each  for  young 
pigs,  but  the  sale  is  very  slow.  In  the  New  Brunswick 
markets  all  meat  is  sold  dressed.  Beef  at  present  va¬ 
ries  from  7  to  11  cents  by  the  carcass.  Hides  have 
been  as  low  as  2%  cents  a  pound.  Veal  is  7  to  9  cents. 
This  is  not  a  grain-growing  country.  Large  quantities 
of  millfeed  are  brought  in  from  the  West.  During  the 
last'  few  weeks  there  has  been  an  acute  shortage  owing 
to  the  heavy  shipments  to  the  United  States. 

Almost  every  farmer  grows  enough  vegetables  to  sup¬ 
ply  his  own  household.  Along  the  rivers  strawberry 
growing  is  popular  but  of  late  years  they  have  not 
proved  very  profitable. 

The  cutting  and  shipping  of  Christmas  trees  to  the 
American  market  gives  work  to  a  good  many  men  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  October  and  November.  The  farmer 
gets  10  cents  a  bundle.  If  he  cuts  and  hauls  them  he 
gets  another  10  cents.  Where  the  farmer  has  trees 
growing  in  his  pasture  it  is  a  good  way  to  get  rid  of 
them,  but  many  complain  that  there  is  great  waste  of 
good  trees  in  the  forests.  t.  Thomson. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

Farmers  are  plowing  and  getting  in  peas  for  the 
early  market.  Weather  remains  cool  with  considerable 
rainfall.  More  farmers  around  here  are  going  in  for 
Alfalfa.  A  glance  at  the  figures  shows  that  in  this 
State,  516  acres  of  Alfalfa  were  grown  in  1909  and  in 
1929  there  was  a  total,  approximately,  of  5.995  acres 
grown.  Dealers  report  increasing  amounts  of  seed  sold 
the  past  year. 

Loans  are  to  be  made  farmers  in  this  State,  by  the 
Federal  government  for  purchase  of  fertilizers  and 
spray  materials  on  basis  of  the  actual  cost  of  material, 
not  to  exceed  $35  an  acre.  The  total  loan  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  not  to  exceed  $400. 

Many  farmers,  members  of  the  Grange,  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  comparatively  low  rate  of  fire  insurance  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Grange,  the  rate  being  about  .37  per  hun¬ 
dred  lower  than  usual  forms.  For  the  third  consecu¬ 
tive  year  Tolland  County  has  the  honor  to  send  one  of 
the  two  boy  delegates  of  the  State  to  National  Encamp¬ 
ment  at  Washington.  George  Kingsbury  is  the  boy 
chosen.  He  assisted  in  the  leadership  of  Coventry's 
well-known  100  per  cent,  18-member  garden  club  of 
last  year.  He  is  the  second  member  of  the  Kingsbury 
family  to  win  a  Washington  trip. 

Connecticut  breeders  of  Guernsey  cattle  hold  their 
annual  Spring  meeting  this  week  at  Middletown;  V.  A. 
Rice,  of  Massachusetts  State  College,  principal  speaker. 

Baldwin  apples  now  quoted  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  bu. ; 
beets,  $1  to  $1.25  bu. ;  potatoes,  65  to  70c  bu. ;  turnips, 
90c  to  $1.25  bu. ;  eggs,  27c  doz.  c.  B.  knight. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

A  Mud  Road  Letter 

We  hear  much  about  the  wonderful  highway  system 
of  New  York  and  farm-to-market  roads,  but  there  is  an¬ 
other  picture.  All  the  snow  fences  on  our  road  have 
been  removed  except  one  which  has  blown  down.  In 
consequence  when  the  last  snow  storm  came  the  trench 
which  they  call  a  road  was  blown  full.  The  snow  in  it 
was  so  deep  I  could  not  get  through  with  a  horse  and 
was  obliged  to  load  about  50  lbs.  of  butter  on  a  hand 
sled  and  drag  it  more  than  a  half  mile  to  a  customer 
on  April  15.  My  wife  carried  a  basket  of  eggs  at  the 
same  time.  In  11  years  $600  has  been  allotted  to  this 
road,  and  40  per  cent  of  it  spent  on  this  particular  sec¬ 
tion.  The  water  still  runs  right  down  the  middle  of 
the  road  and  washes  out  gutters  deeper  and  deeper  each 
year.  In  a  few  more  years  at  this  rate  we  could  hide 
Germany's  Big  Bertha  in  it.  We  farmers  have  been 
helping  build  the  great  State  system  of  highways.  We 
are  yet  increasing  them  and  needlessly  replacing  good 
ones  at  general  expense,  which  we  help  pay  for.  The 
time  has  come  now  when  the  State  should  begin  to  re¬ 
deem  its  promises  and  start  a  systematic  and  adequate 
plan  of  back-country  road  construction.  A.  ciiubb. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 


We  are  told  of  the  great  sui'plus  of  milk,  but  during 
the  recent  blizzard  the  Dairymen’s  League  filled  the  air 
with  pleadings  to  farmers  to  get  their  milk  out  to  the 
main  roads  as  there  was  a  severe  shortage  of  milk.  It 
is  at  least  gratifying  that  farmers  are  getting  wise.  I 
feel  sure  it  is  only  a  matter  of  forming  a  local  organi¬ 
zation,  sticking  together  and  eliminating  unwarranted 
expense  through  a  multiple  of  high-salaried  officials, 
then  we  will  need  no  encouragement  to  keep  a  hand  on 
our  own  business.  Why  should  we  suffer  the  sacrifices 
we  now  endure,  while  the  milk  retailers  are  prospering 
from  a  good  market? 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  a  dirt  farmer’s  wife. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


On  Highland  Hills 

BY  DR.  A.  s.  ALEXANDER 

Walking  to  the  heather-covered  hills  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  we  pass  through 
a  typical  seaside  village  or  claclian.  On 
the  shore  are  broad-beamed  fishing 
smacks,  tar-covered  to  make  them  sea¬ 
worthy  and  enduring.  Beside  them, 
mending  their  brown-tanned  sails  and 
nets,  are  sturdy  Gaelic-speaking  men.  who 
brave  the  dangers  of  the  deep  to  earn  a 
meager  living  for  themselves  and  fami¬ 
lies.  Women  help,  or  are  busy  curing 
fish.  The  cottages  are  of  stone,  white¬ 
washed  and  thatched  with  heather.  There 
is  no  sign  of  luxury  here.  Gardens  are 
small  and  flowers  few.  Some  cows  crop 
the  scant  grass  in  little  dyke-enclosed 
fields.  There  are  patches  of  oats  and  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  narrow  streets  are  paved 
with  rough  cobble-stones,  as  are  the  side¬ 
walks.  The  natives  are  clothed  with 
home-spun  cloth  and  shod  with  solid, 
steel-toed  and  heeled,  tacket-studded  boots, 
which  defy  rain,  'sleet,  snow  and  the 
stones  and  wire  grass  of  the  bills. 

Leaving  'the  clachan,  we  begin  the 
ascent  of  the  foot-hill.  The  keen  air  and 
the  scent  of  the  bog  myrtle  fill  our  nos¬ 
trils.  Here,  we  tramp  through  thick 
clumps  of  bracken  fern  and  avoid  the 
thorny  boughs  of  the  golden-blossomed 
whins  or  furze.  There,  purple  foxgloves 
nod  as  we  pass,  and  everywhere  are  bon- 
nie  bluebell's,  swinging  on  their  delicate 
stems.  Climbing  higher,  we  enter  a  dark 
plantation  of  Scots  fir  and  lacey  larch. 
Wild  pigeons,  called  “cnshie  doos”  in 
Scotland,  croon  mournfully  from  their 
nesting  places.  Rabbits  dive  for  the 
shelter  of  their  burrows,  and  a  great 
brown  capercailzie  bursts  from  its  hiding- 
place  and  flies  into  the  deeper  recesses  of 
the  wood. 

As  we  leave  the  timber,  the  slope  be¬ 
comes  more  steep.  On  boggy  spots  cot¬ 
ton-rushes  wave  their  white  plumes  in  the 
mountain  breeze  and  purple,  pink  and  yel¬ 
low  orchids  bloom,  meadowsweet  perfumes 
the  air.  We  note,  too,  the  grass  of  Par¬ 
nassus,  and  near  it  are  sundew  plants, 
whose  sticky,  hair-covered  leaves  catch  in¬ 
sects  to  be  digested  as  food.  Blue  and 
pink  milkwort  flowers  and  yellow  stone- 
crop  bedeck  the  drier  ground  among  the 
rocks.  And  now  we  walk  through  great 
fields  of  blooming  heather,  which  tints  the 
hills  with  royal  purple,  and  there  are  also 
bell  heather,  waxy  pink  and  white  heath, 
and  sprays  of  white  heather — emblem  of 
good  fortune.  A  covey  of  grouse  sudden¬ 
ly  rises,  with  'startling  “churr-churr” 
cries ;  curlews  call  plaintively,  and  a 
lordly  blackcock  wings  its  way  to  safety. 
Mountain  hares,  which  turn  white  in 
Winter,  now  replace  the  rabbits  of  the 
lower  ground,  and  among  the  highest 

rocks  ptarmigan  are  seen,  a  red  deer 
bounds  away,  and  in  the  sky  an  eagle 
soars. 

We  are  in  the  home  of  the  shaggy 

West  Highland  cattle  and  the  rugged 
black-faced  sheep.  These 
animals  graze  the  grasses, 
heath,  aromatic  thyme 
and  other  sweet  herbs  of 
the  hillsides,  and  climb 

almost  to  the  line  of  per¬ 
petual  snow,  on  moun¬ 

tain  peaks  like  Ben  Nev¬ 
is.  They  produce  beef, 
mutton  and  wool  which, 
with  the  wild  game,  fur¬ 
nish  the  income  of  the 
landowner  and  the  wages 
of  the  hill  herds. 

As  we  approach,  the 
cattle  run  for  a  way,  then 
turn  and  look  defiantly 
at  the  intruder.  Their 
coats  of  long  hr  indie,  dun, 
cream,  red  and  black  hair 
give  them  a  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance.  Their  spread¬ 
ing,  black-tipped  horns 
and  lively,  quick,  fearless 
eyes  are  peculiar  to  the 
breed.  The  finely  arched 
ribs  and  level  back  emu¬ 
late  those  of  the  purebred 
Shorthorn ;  while  the 
chest  is  deep  and  every 
attribute  of  the  beast  de¬ 
notes  robust  constitution. 


The  legs  are  short  and  the  body  blocky ; 
yet  the  animal  is  agile  and,  whether  seen 
climbing  its  native  hills,  moving  in  the 
market  place  or  roaming  in  a  nobleman's 
castle  park,  there  is  a  peculiar  grace  and 
freedom  of  motion  unseen  in  pampered 
cattle.  Their  flesh  is  of  the  finest  quality, 
which  makes  it  sought  after  by  epicures. 

Fitting  companions  for  the  hardy  West 
Highland  cattle  are  the  equally  pictur¬ 
esque  black-faced  sheep.  They  graze  and 
are  profitable  on  the  highest  hills.  They 
dash  off  as  you  appear,  then  stand  and 
stamp  their  feet  as  you  come  closer. 
Scarcely  any  breed  of  sheep  possesses 
more  strongly  defined,  distinctive,  char¬ 
acteristics.  The  general  form  is  powerful. 
They  have  muscular  limbs,  with  wide 
chest,  and  short,  well-barreled  body.  The 
face  and  legs  are  black  and  white  mixed, 
or  entirely  black.  The  eye  is  full  of  life 
and  fire,  and  darts  a  fearless  glance 
around  on  the  slightest  alarm.  Both  sexes 
have  horns  which  are  very  large  and 
spirally  twisted  in  the  male,  but  (small, 
flattened  and  projecting  more  from  the 
head  in  the  female.  The  wool  is  of  me¬ 


dium  length  and  coarse,  but  well  suited 
for  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  rugs  and 
similar  fabrics.  The  mutton  is  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  and  flavor. 

Now  there  comes  a  shower  of  rain,  so 
we  begin  the  descent  of  the  hill.  This  is 
the  home  of  the  rainbow  >  the  land  of 
brown  moors  and  shaggy  woods,  of 
limpid  lakes  and  babbling  burns.  The 
setting  sun,  shining  through  the  cloud-veil, 
paints  a  perfect  arch,  like  a  gateway, 
across  the  mountain-girt  loch,  and 
through  it  one  looks  into  fairyland.  The 
rainbow  colors  still  tint  the  hills  with 
splendor,  when  the  clouds  have  passed. 
The  lower  slopes  are  amythest  and  pur¬ 
ple  with  blooming  heather,  and  into  the 
blue  of  the  heavens  reach  the  clear-cut 
peaks  of  the  mountains.  A  cuckoo  calls 


Stone  Cottage, 


sleepily  from  the  pine  grove.  Light  blue 
smoke — “peat  reek" — spirals  from  the 
cottage  chimneys,  and  as  we  leave  the 
hill  and  gain  the  highroad,  a  passing 
shepherd  greets  us,  saying  : 

“Guid  evenin',  sir.  It’s  been  a  grand 
day  in  the  hills,”  and  we  answer : 

“Glorious,”  and  add,  “Guid  nicht !” 


Increase  Lamb  Returns 
Per  Ewe 

Turning  the  flock  on  good  pasture  dur¬ 
ing  the  breeding  season  is  a  profitable 
practice  according  to  results  obtained 
over  a  13-year  period  at  the  U.  S.  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry  Experiment  Farm.  Ewes 
which  had  been  provided  with  extra  good 
grazing  during  the  breeding  period  yield¬ 
ed,  on  the  average,  145  lambs  per  100 
ewes,  as  compared  with  only  124  lambs 
per  100  from  those  ewes  which  were  run¬ 
ning  on  only  maintenance  pasture.-  This 
increase  of  21  lambs  constitutes  17  per 
cent  more  production  than  that  obtained 
from  the  “unflushed”  ewes. 

Further  information  on  the  desirability 
of  increasing  lamb  crop  percentages  by 
“twinning”  is  provided  by  the  records  of 
the  Southdown  flock  at  the  same  farm  for 
the  eight-year  period  1921-1928.  These 
records  show  that  the  average  weight  of 


ye  trespass  at  yer  ain  risk” 

all  'single  lambs  at  six  months  of  age  was 
72.5  lbs.  while  the  twin  lambs  at  the  same 
age  weighed  9.1  lbs.  less  or  63.4  lbs.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  case  of  the  twins  there  was 
a  total  of  126. S  lbs.  of  lamb  per  ewe  and 
only  the  72.5  lbs.  in  the  case  of  the  ewes 
producing  single  lambs. 

There  is  'still  time  for  flock-masters  to 
influence  the  production  of  their  flocks  in 
1933  by  following  the  practice  of  ewe 
“flushing.”  c.  D.  LOWE. 


The  Work  Horse’s  Shoulders 

With  the  opening  of  Spring  work,  at¬ 
tention  may  well  be  called  to  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  sore  shoulders,  which  will  make 
unnecessary  the  difficult  job  of  curing 
such  spots.  I.  B.  Johnson,  of  the  South 
Daktoa  State  College,  advises: 


“There  are  three  outstanding  types  of 
shoulders  on  horses.  First,  the  long 
slender  neck  frequently  found  on  Shires 
and  Clydesdales,  requiring  a  regular  col¬ 
lar.  Second,  the  horse  with  a  neck  that 
is  a  little  thick  and  heavy  in  the  upper 
portion,  requiring  a  “half-sweeny”  col¬ 
lar,  and  third,  the  heavy  crested  neck 


Highland  iVomen  Curing  Herring 

sometimes  found  in  the  older  tvpe  Bel¬ 
gians  requiring  a  “full-sweeny”  collar.  In 
luting  the  collar,  there  should  be  room 
tor  a  man  to  run  his  fingers  down  one 
side  of  it  between  the  collar  and  the  neck 
when  the  collar  is  pushed  back  against 
the  shoulder.  Its  length  should  be  such 
that  one  can  run  his  fist  between  the 
bottom  of  the  collar  and  the  neck  and. 
when  the  collar  is  pressed  back  against 
the  shoulder,  there  should  be  1 1/>  inches 
between  the  bottom  of  collar  and  neck. 

“After  a  collar  has  been  firtod  and 
shaped  to  a  horse’s  shoulder,  it  should 
never  be  used  on  isome  other  horse  as  this 
gets  it  out  of  shape  again  and  may  load 
to  chafed  and  sore  shoulders  later.  The 
same  principle  is  involved  here  as  in  the 
breaking  in  of  a  new  pair  of  shoes.  After 
one  has  broken  in  new  shoes  and  got  them 
adjusted  '.so  they  are  comfortable  he 
wouldn  t  feel  good  over  having  somebody 
else  wear  them  and  get  them  out  of  shape. 

A  good  fitting  pair  of  hames  on  the 
collar  is  just  as  important  as  the  fitting 
of  the  collar.  There  is  more  or  less  mo¬ 
tion  to  all  parts  of  the  shoulder  but  there 
is  a  point  about  four  to  seven  inches  up 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  shoulder  that 
has  the  least  motion  and  this  is  the  point 
from  where  the  traces  should  pull.  The 
collar  usually  rises  sliglitlv  as  the  horse 
pulls  so  the  trace  attachment  should  be 
slightly  below  this  point  on  the  shoulder, 
the  trace  should  pull  at  right  angles  to 
the  hame  and  collar  and  if  necessary  to 
adjust  for  this,  make  the  adjustment  on 
the  back  and  belly  band. 

“The  horses’  shoulders  should  be  watched 
for  several  days  after  the  collar  and 
hames  have  been  fitted.  If  the  shoulders 
chafe  below  the  tug  attachment,  either 
raise  the  hame  or  get  a  larger  pair  of 
hames.  If  the  shoulder  chafes  above  the 
tug  attachment,  the  hames  may  be  too 
short  and  the  top  hames  strap  iso  length¬ 
ened  so  as  to  allow  the  collar  to  spread, 
or  the  hames  may  be  too  long,  and  the 
tug  pulling  too  high.  A  well-fitted  hame 
should  lie  in  the  seam  the  full  length  of 
the  collar.” 


Mass  Testing  of  Purebreds 

Iv.  S.  Morrow,  assistant  dairy  hus¬ 
bandman  at  the  New  Jersey  Station,  be¬ 
lieves  that  mass  testing  is  imperative  if 
the  general  production  level  of  all  pure¬ 
breds  is  to  be  advanced  to  the  place 
which,  by  virtue  of  the 
animal's  birthright,  it 
should  hold.  Purebred 
dairy  animals  have  not 
been  tested  in  large 
enough  numbers  in  the 
past  nor  have  the  poor 
producers  been  eliminated 
by  rigid  culling  in  such 
numbers  as  they  should 
have  been.  He  says  : 

“A  standard  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  dams  of  herd 
sires  should  be  established 
as  a  minimum  require¬ 
ment  for  young  bulls  to 
be  used  in  every  dairy 
herd  where  calves  are 
raised  for  replacement 
purposes.  Although  ap¬ 
proximately  30  per  cent 
of  the  bulls  used  in  New 
Jersey  are  purebred  many 
of  this  number  are  of  un¬ 
known  production  ability 
due  to  a  lack  of  definite 
knowledge  regarding  the 
production  level  of  their 
ancestors. 

“The  herd  plan  offered 
by  the  various  breed  as¬ 
sociations  is  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  to  New  Jersey 
farmer  breeders  of  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  cattle.  It  pro¬ 
vides  permanent  records 
of  recognized  accuracy 
and  dependability,  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  breed  associa¬ 
tions;  it  enables  all  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  herd  to  be 
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tested  for  a  nominal  sum ;  it  increases 
the  monetary  value  of  animals  offered  for 
sale;  it  promotes  the  proving  of  sires  and 
it  is  readily  combined  with  the  present 
set-up  of  dairy  herd  improvement  asso¬ 
ciation  work.” 


Fistula  from  Tapping  for 
Bloat 

My  eight-year-old  cow  became  badly 
bloated  three  weeks  ago,  so  severe  a  case 
that  a  dairyman  friend  tapped  her  for  me. 
The  wound  still  suppurates  though  I 
bathe  it  twice  daily  with  lysol  dilute,  and 
the  swelling  there,  though  not  hard,  does 
not  go  down.  I  am  feeding  her  a  sloppy 
mash  of  beet  pulp  and  flax  seed,  with 
rolled  barley  and  a  short  ration  of  concen¬ 
trates.  She  acts  normal  and  is  coming 
up  in  her  milk.  Will  iodine  reduce  this 
swelling  or  what  had  I  better  do? 

Washington.  F.  H.  W. 

If  great  care  be  not  taken  when  tap¬ 
ping  the  paunch  of  a  bloated  cow  feed  is 
liable  to  leak  from  the  stomach  through 
the  wound  in  its  wall  and  fall  into  the 
space  between  the  stomach  and  outer 
tissues  of  the  abdomen.  Infection  then 
ensues,  an  abscess  forms,  and  pus  con¬ 
tinues  to  ooze  or  flow  from  the  outer 
wound  in  the  skin.  The  same  result  may 
follow  carelessness  in  using  instruments 
that  are  not  cleansed,  disinfected  and 
sterilized,  and  neglecting  to  cleanse  and 
disinfect  the  skin  before  inserting  the  in¬ 
strument. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  clip  off  the  hair, 
wash  the  skin  clean  and,  when  dry.  paint 
it  with  tincture  of  iodine  or  a  5  per  cent 
solution  of  mercurochrome.  When  these 
things  have  been  done  the  fistulous  tract, 
running  from  the  outer  wound  to  that  in 
paunch,  will  have  to  be  laid  open  and  all 
foreign  matters  and  pus  removed  by 
syringing  and  swabbing.  The  diseased 
tissues  should  also  be  removed  by  scrap¬ 
ing  with  a  special  instrument  called  a 
curette. 

For  the  operation,  the  cow  may  have 
to  be  cast  and  tied,  or  she  may  be  re¬ 
strained  in  stocks  so  that  she  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  struggle  or  injure  the  operator. 
To  prevent  unnecessary  pain,  the  expert 
will  inject  a  local  anesthetic,  such  as  a 
solution  of  cocaine  or  eucaine,  into  the 
tissues  around  the  part  to  be  opened,  or 
lie  may  inject  a  special  solution  into  the 
spinal  canal  to  remove  sensitiveness  from 
the  part  to  be  operated  upon,  if  he  thinks 
that  will  be  preferable. 

After  the  curetting  has  been  done,  the 
entire  wound  should  be  swabbed  with 
tincture  of  iodine  and  then  loosely  packed 
with  a  strip  of  sterilized  gauze  saturated 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  pure  turp¬ 
entine  and  two  parts  of  oil,  or  with  any 
antiseptic  and  stimulating  solution  the 
surgeon  may  prefer.  The  packing  should 
be  renewed  daily  and  a  tag  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  allowed  to  hang  from  'the  wound,  to 
serve  as  a  drain.  Keep  the  cow  in  a 
clean  pen  or  box  stall  until  recovered. 

When  the  packing  cannot  longer  be  in¬ 
serted,  keep  the  external  wound  clean  and 
two  or  three  times  daily  wet  it  with  a 
lotion  composed  of  one  ounce  of  acetate 
of  lead,  six  drams  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
one  pint  of  boiled  water.  Label  the  bot¬ 
tle  "Poison”  and  shake  it  well  before  use. 
The  fistula  should  soon  close,  if  so  treat¬ 
ed,  but  if  it  be  not  given  such  attention, 
the  cow  will  be  likdly  to  become  ema¬ 
ciated,  weak  and  unable  to  yield  a 
profitable  quantity  of  milk. 

If  you  have  another  case  of  bloat  to 
treat  remember  that  tapping  of  the 
paunch  should  be  done  only  when  as¬ 
phyxiation  impends.  That  is  indicated 
by  the  cow  gasping  for  air  and  perhaps 
staggering  or  falling.  If  the  operation 
must  be  done,  use  a  cleansed,  disinfected 
and  sterilized  trocar  and  canula  for  the 
work.  Clip  the  hair  from  a  small  patch 
of  skin  high  up  in  the  left  flank,  close  to 
the  last  rib  and  just  under  the  transverse 
spines  of  the  backbone.  Next  wash  the 
skin  clean  and  then  paint  it  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine.  A  small  slit  should  then 
be  cut  in  the  skin  into  which  the  point  of 
the  trocar,  with  the  canula  or  sheath  in 
place,  is  inserted  and  both  instruments 
then  thrust  downward,  forward  and  in¬ 
ward,  pointing  toward  the  right  elbow  of 
the  cow.  When  the  trocar  has  been 
withdrawn  and  the  canula  has  allowed  all 
of  the  gas  to  escape,  replace  the  trocar  in 
the  canula  and  then  very  slowly  pull  both 
instruments  out  of  the  wound,  so  that  the 
canula  will  not  draw  yeasty  feed  out  of 
the  paunch  to  cause  infection  and  a  fis¬ 
tula.  The  external  wound  should  then  be 
pinched  shut,  cleansed  and  disinfected. 
Medicinal  treatment  usually  makes  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  tapping  instruments  unnec¬ 
essary.  A-  s*  A* 


The  Wool  Crop 

We  find,  whether  wool  prices  are  high 
or  low,  it  pays  to  shear,  prepare  and 
pack  the  clip  properly  for  delivery.  Sheep- 
raisers  can  save  themselves  a  good  many 
dollars  by  using  care  in  handling  the  clip 
at  shearing  time. 

When  market  prices  are  good  the  pen¬ 
alties  for  improperly-packed  wool  are  all 
the  traffic  will  bear.  When  prices  are 
somewhat  low,  it  is  difficult  to  dispose  of 
inferior  quality  and  poorly  packed  wool 
at  any  price.  Mill  buyers  have  remark¬ 
ably  keen  eyesight  when  it  comes  to  spot¬ 
ting  imperfections.  They  can  note  defects 
from  afar  and  when  they  try  to  strike  a 
bargain  for  a  particular  lot  of  wool,  the 
imperfections  are  emphasized  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  usually  considerably  more  than  con¬ 
ditions  actually  warrant. 

The  following  are  practical  rules  to  be 
observed  in  shearing,  handling  and  pack¬ 


ing  :  Shear  as  soon  as  the  weather  will 
permit;  shear  in  a  clean  place;  keep  dirt 
and  trash  out  of  the  wool ;  keep  the  fleeces 
intact  after  clipping  off  the  tags  and 
stained  wool ;  roll  the  fleece  with  the  flesh 
side  out ;  tie  each  fleece  separately  with 
paper  twine.  Never  use  binder  twine  or 
common  string ;  pack  the  dead,  gray, 
seedy,  burry  wool  and  tags  separately. 

Virginia.  w.  h.  h. 


Wart  Remedies 

Several  years  ago  I  had  a  young  cow 
badly  affected  with  such  warts  that  were 
sore.*  They  were  cured  by  crushing  green 
bean  leaves  and  rubbing  the  juice  into 
the  warts.  M.  A.  B. 

I  have  had  success  with  baking  soda. 
A  strong  solution  used  after  each  milking 
will  in  a  few  days  cause  them  to  disap¬ 
pear.  It  is  also  an  excellent  remedy  for 
ivy  poison  G.  H.  M. 

Michigan. 


Legumes  for  Sheep 

L.  A.  Kauffman,  extension  specialist  in 
sheep  for  the  department  of  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  at  the  Ohio  State  University, 
gives  the  following  advice : 

“High  quality  legume  hays  supply  both 
protein  and  minerals.  They  are  unex¬ 
celled  for  meat  and  wool  production,  keep 
the  digestive  tract  in  good  condition,  and 
permit  the  use  of  larger  amounts  of  other 
farm-grown  roughages  such  as  corn  fod¬ 
der  and  silage. 

“With  a  high-quality  legume  hay  wider 
use  of  home-grown  grains  can  be  made. 
Less  protein  supplements  are  necessary. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  grow  Alfalfa,  clover 
or  Sweet  clover,  he  suggests  that  Soy 
beans  be  raised  for  hay.  They  are  a  good 
emergency  legume  hay  crop,  and  especial¬ 
ly  high  in  protein  if  cut  when  the  beans 
are  just  forming  on  the  pod.” 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

.Tune  10-11. — Rockland  County  Flower- 
Show.  Rarnapo  Riding  Academy,  Tail- 
man,  N.  Y. 

June  11. — Eastern  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Field  Lav,  Bar  None  Ranch,  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 

June  15. — Field  Day,  New  Jersey  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

June  20-21. — Connecticut  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  “up  and  forward  meeting,”  Kay- 
rock  Inn.  East  Hampton.  Conn. 

June  27-July  2.  —  Fifteenth  Annual 
Poultry  Judging  and  Breeding  School,  De¬ 
partment  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  New 
York  State  College,  Itbac-a,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  1-6. — American  Institute  of  Co¬ 
operative  Marketing,  annual  conference, 
Durham.  N.  H. 

Aug.  13. — Annual  Field  Day  and  Con¬ 
signment  Sale  of  the  Connecticut  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marcy  I.  Berger,  Old  Litchfield  Turnpike, 
Woodbury,  Conn.  All  friends  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  breeders  are  cordially  invited. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  3.  —  Saratoga  County 
Fair,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12-14.— Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  twenty-third  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington.  D.  C.  Secretary  Wil¬ 
lard  G.  Bixby,  32  Grand  Ave.,  Baldwin, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  1S-24.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Nov.  16-25. — National  Grange,  sixty- 
sixth  annual  session,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 


GUERNSEYS 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY  G 

I  BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age  W 

front  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptions!  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Aberdeen-Angus  Beet  Cattle  bells 

including  1st  prize  bull  calf  at  the  1931  N.  Y.  State  Fair; 
also  well  bred  females.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

|  GOATS 

HERD  YOUNG  MILK  GOATS  E15 

M.  J.  Malamphy,  Lakewood  Stock  Farm,  Cumberland,  Md. 

fOR  SALE— Pure  Swiss  Toggenburg  Buck  Kids,  best 
r  of  pedigrees,  naturally  hornless,  $26.00  at  four 
months  of  age.  LE  ROY  A.  WOOD  •  Carthage,  New  York 

DOGS 

BEAUTIFUL  Pcd.  Sable  and  White  Collies— Watchdogs, 
D  Cowdogs,  Companions.  1  yr.  male,  $15.  3  mo.  male 
pups,  $15.  Pedigrees  included.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  FAYRE  KENNELS,  Swanton,  Vt. 

ATDTT)  AT  17  T>TTT>C  •*  months  old.  Males> 
ixlrVlhUxAUlh  X  UTij  $1 0.00 ;female8, $6.00. 
Will  register.  MRS.  H.  C.  MIDYVIG,  No.  2,  Glen  Hock,  Pa. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

JIIDCnni  CO  The  all-round  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
HllfC.UHLCd  SHADY  SIDE  FARM  •  Madison,  New  York 

HORSES 

TWO  TEAMS  OF  HORSES— Weight  twenty-eight  and 
1  twenty-live  hundred.  One  Yearling  Mare,  nine- 
liundred-sixty.  CHAS.  F.  MILLER,  Ovid,  New  York 

pi  ,i  j  d  „  for  children,  also  STALLION  8; 

dnetlana  ronies  MAKES  with  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Alwiter.Ohio 

SHEEP 

IA  PUREBRED  CHEVIOT  EWES  with  lambs  for  sale 
IU  cheap.  D.  J.  BRESEE  -  Oneonta,  New  York 

FERRETS 

FERRETS— Males,  $2:  females,  $2.25:  special  ratters,  $3; 
bred  females,  $5,  C.O.D.  E.  L.  Hartman,  Hew  London,  0. 


SAVE  MONEY 


Tins 


i  new  Monroe  "Cold 
Point"  ends  your  milk 
cooling  problem.  Cools  milk 
uniformly,  with  amazing 
speed,  at  very  low  operat¬ 
ing  cost.  Made  by  makers 
of  large  Monroe  commercial 
units.  Simplest,  most  com¬ 
plete  refrigeration  unit 
made. 


Stands  up  amazingly  under  long,  hard  service. 
Assembled  and  charged  at  factory.  Comes 
ready  to  install  in  your  cooling  tank  or  one 
you  can  make  in  a  day’s  time.  Write  today! 


m 


MONROE  REFRIGERATION 


•  FOR  FOLDER 


ENGINEERING  CO 

■  31  Clinton  St. 
Brockport, 

N.  Y. 


MILKING  MACHINE  RUBBER 
Nearly  Half  Price 

FREE  Improved  teat-cup  suitable  for  all 
|  TRIAL  pipeline  milkers.  Better,  faster  milk- 
» ing.  Allowance  made  for  old  shells.  Save  money 

on- all  milking:  machine  equipment.  Write  for  price 
list  today,  stating  name  of  your  machine. 

RITE-WAY  PRO  UCTS  COMPANY 
Dept.  4  4009  N.  Tripp  Ave.  Chicago,  III. 


.  .  SILOS  .  . 

BO  Ton  Red  Wood  Silo— SI  35.  Made  in  6  foot  sections, 
easily  converted  to  Brooder  or  Tourist  House.  Write  for 
Information.  Also  Marietta  Concrete  Silos— Delivered 
and  Erected.  Beautiful— Permanent — Convenient. 

THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 

Marietta,  Ohio  R-356 


•  Let  us  send  you  full  particulars  in 
]T|gT|  1  regard  to  the  Rutland  Plan  Milk 
^  *  Producers’  Association.  No  charge 

Address  Watertown,  New  York,  207  Trust  Co.  Bldg. 


i 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRES 

-at  - 

AUCTION! 


SATURDAY,  MAY  21st, 

1932 

Eastern  States  Exposition  Grounds, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 


SEVENTY-FIVE  HEAD 

Fully  Accredited 
Negative  to  Blood-  Test 

A  New  England  Ayrshire  Club 
Consignment  Sale  consisting  of 
representative  animals  of  all  ages 
from  many  of  the  most  noted  herds 
of  the  breed. 


For  catalog,  mailed  only  on  request, 
address 

ARTHUR  H.  SAGENDORPH 

Sale  Manager 
SPENCER,  MASS. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Crawford  County,  Pa. 

Acclimated  Disease  Free  Cows 

Cows  purchased  here  go  ahead  on  production  with¬ 
out  a  years  vacation  to  get  used  to  eastern  climate 
and  feed.  The  use  of  large  numbers  of  hull  Ass’ns. 
over  a.  long  period  of  years  has  bred  into  our  cows 
a  high  plane  of  production  that  is  not  chance.  We 
can  supply  carloads  of  the  right  kind  of  T.  B.  and 
blood-tested  cows  at  prices  in  keeping  with  the  times. 

Try  our  cows,  they  will  please  you 
CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  &  SALES  ASSOCIATION, 
Market  House,  Meadville,  Pa. 


SWINE 


500 


FIGrS  : 


500 


8-9  wks., 
10-11  wks., 


Accustomed  to  green  pasture  range.  Wonderfully 
developed,  strongly  legged  up. 

Chester-Yorkshire  Cross 
O.  I.  C. -Berkshire  Cross 
Duroc-Berkshire  Cross 
I’oland-Hantpshire  Cross 
Old-Fashioned  Short 

Nose  Yorkshire 

Do  you  recollect  them? 

BOARS  ALL  AGES  AND  PRICES 

See  what  Mr.  Thos.  Corregain  of  Southampton,  says — 
("Pigs  you  sent  are  doing  finely.  Please  ship  4  more.”) 
These  nice  reports  are  priceless  to  me.  Try  some  of  my 
pigs  this  year.  (See  for  yourself.)  Add  35c  for  Vt.  and 
Conn.  Every  retailer  should  consult  me. 

C.  DAVIS  BOX  II  CONCORD,  MASS. 


$3.00 
3.50 

12-14  wks.,  4.00 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

300  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

120  Berkshire  &  0. 1.C.-180  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

Choice,  carefully  selected  Young  Porkers  all  ready 
for  the  feed  trough— 

6  Weeks  Old  -  $2.50  each 

7-8  Weeks  Old  -  $2.75  each 

9-10  Weeks  Old  -  $3.00  each 

Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania  add  25c  per 
pig  tor  vaccination.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Our  guarantee: — A  square  deal  at  all  times. 

For  quick  service  and  quality  stock  give  us  a  trial. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old  -  $2.75 

9  weeks  old  -  3.00 

10  weeks  old  -  3.25 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stoek 
MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If 
dissatisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

GRTIN7FT  EAST  STREET 
.  DUINLLL  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


Spring  Pigs 

Low  Prices 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wks.  old,  $2.75,  7-8  wks.  old.  $3.00,  8-9  wks.  old,  $3.25 
Chester  Whites,  7-8  weeks  old,  $4.00. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  anil  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  31.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 


Chester  White  and  Duroc  Pigs 

Buy  your  pigs  early  and  have  a  larger  hog  at  your 
usual  killing  time  next  fall.  Try  some  of  the  good  type, 
well  bred  pigs,  we  will  be  glad  to  pick  you  out  good 
individuals  from  good  litters  for  bleeding  at  no  extra 
cost.  Crated  free.  Shipped  F.  O.  B. 

8  t®  10  weeks  old  ,  $3.50  each  C.  0.  D. 

Vt.  and  Conn,  add  35c  per  pig  for  inoculation. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  834  Boston  Post  Rd.,  Weston,  Mass. 
Phone  Waltham  0888. 

LARGE  TYPE  YOUNG  PIGS 

for  sale  at 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  Inc. 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  John  Lainont  (Cary  Branch)  Lexington  0351 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.00  -  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50 

also  a  few  smaller,  $2.75 

Chester  White  and  Poland  China  Cross. 

ALSO  50  YOUNG  BOARS  and  100  YOUNG  SOWS 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

“  The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  large, 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

6-7  wks.  old,  $2.75  ea.  8-9  wks.  old,  $3.00  ea. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order;  and  in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days 
with  the  pigs  return  them  at  my  expense. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SAIEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN.  MASS. 

P.  S. — Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  $4.00  ea. 


GOOD  PIGS  AND  SHOATS  19S2  prices  lower,  quality 
higher.  PIGS  that  eat,  live,  grow,  7  weeks  old, 
F.  O.  15.  $3.50  each.  30-pound  size  10  weeks  $4.50., 
SHOATS  40-pound  $5.50  each.  All  crated,  F.  O.  B. 
express,  castrated,  single  vaccinated.  Mostly  Poland 
China,  some  Chesters,  Durocs,  Berkshires.  State  2d 
choice  size  and  breed  wanted.  Send  check  or  money 
order  with  order  to  save  you  C.  O.  D.  return  charges, 
or  C.  O.  D.  Absolute  money-hack  guarantee  to  be  as 
represented  on  arrival.  Many  pleased  customers,  in  all 
Eastern  States.  Order  direct,  here,  now. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Del. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale  Chester  Jc  Berkshire 

8-9  weeks  old,  $2.75  each 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Woburn,  Mass: 


CDDflUP  DIPC  6-8*wetks  old.  Yearling 
wr  nilwU  s  m  MM Boars,  Yearling  Sows, 
some  bred  to  farrow  in  June.  All  registered  Berkshires. 
Also  some  registered  Ohio  Improved  Cheater  White 
Boars.  WILLIAM  N.  LATHAM.  Milford,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


OVERSTOCKED— 

COWS  FOR  SALE! 

We  are  forced  to  sell  some  of  our  150  Milk  Cows  in 
order  to  reduce  our  surplus  milk.  In  the  past,  to  main¬ 
tain  our  production,  we  have  been  forced  to  buy  some 
Grade  Cows.  We  prefer  to  sell  Grades  but  will  sell 
either  Purebreds  or  Grades.  Considering  Quality,  our 
Prices  will  be  Reasonable. 

In  my  absence  Mr.  Baulre  Joustra,niy  partner  and  farm 
manager,  will  show  you  the  cattle  and  quote  you  prices. 

E.  B.  BENNETT  -  ALLAMUCHY,  N.  J. 


Ohio  Improved  Chester  White  Yearling  Sows 

Also  6-8  wk.  pigs,  William  N.  Latham,  Milford,  Pike  Co.,  Pa* 


DREG.  C  Ilf  III  E  ah  ages  tor  sale.  F.  M.  Putting- 
UROC  Oltlllt  ton  A  Son.  Merrllield,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  spotted  Poland  chinas— spring 

pigs  ready.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  It.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


IIP.  A.  No.  1  Pedigreed  March  Pigs,  $7  ea.  Quick 
•  W  o«  growers,  easy  feeders.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Accredited  Dairy  Cows  uPesh  springer! 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrsliires 
Ilolsteins.  Delivery  of  five  and  ten  cow  lots  made  any 
where.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  Barro,  Vt.  Tel.  1  05 


pi^p  gajc  IN  CAR  LOAD  LOTS— Accredited 


Holstein  Cows. 


blood-tested  Wisconsin,  Guernsey  and 

CHARLES  H.  BRAGG  -  Holley,  N.  Y 


RABBITS 


MATURED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealands 
and  Chinchillas  from  reg.  parents.  Specially 
priced  $3.00  each.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y 


Rahhilc  Hi  Qnnntioo  Knlly  descriptive  catalog,  10  cts. 

ndUUHb  Ot  0U(jpilB5  Albert  Facey,  Jr.,  Inc.,  D- 14,  Wallkill,  NY 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  FOR  BEEF 

Now  is  tlie  time  to  start  an  Aberdeen-Angus  herd  while  prices  are  low.  Purebred 
stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Our  cattle  are  priced  to  sell. 

Manager  ANDEL0T  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  JSSTOd 


480 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  14,  1932 


BLOODTESTED-PEDIGREED 

Tom  Barron  Leghorns  Tom  Barron  Wyandottes 

Non-Broody  Reds  Barred  Rocks— “Improved”  Strain 

SLIMMER  PRICES  —  SPECIAL  “BROILER  CHICK”  PRICES 

MORRIS  FARM  Dept,  r.  Phone  3-4741  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


ccredited  dliCHs  C. 


Send  $1  per  100  with  order,  pay  postman  balance  when  chicks  arrive 
some  of  Ohio’s  best  Accredited  Flocks,  culled  for  type, 
live  arrival  guaranteed. 


Our  chicks  are  from 


Postpaid  Priees- 

Leghorns,  White,  Buff  &  Brown,  Anconas  . 

Rocks,  Barred,  White  &  Buff  . 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  . 

Buff  Orp.,  S.  L.  &  Wh.  Wyandottes  . 

Heavy  Mixed  $7.90  per  100.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 


or  and 

egg- production. 

100% 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$4.50 

$7.90 

$38.00 

$75.00 

.  5.25 

8.90 

43.00 

85.00 

.  5.25 

8.90 

43.00 

85.00 

.  5.75 

9.90 

48.00 

95.00 

Box  50, 

Columbus  Grove, 

Ohio. 

High  Pen,  High  Hen  Passaic  County  Contest  to  Date 

HANSON  STRAIN  N  i£gg3HB^  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  Low  Prices  on  May  Chicks.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvale,  N.  J 
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BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


INSURED  TO  LIVE  !  STATE  INSPECTED  ! 

BARRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS,  COLUMBIAN  &  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES,  BLACK  MINORCAS,  BROWN  &  WHITE 
LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS.  SILVER  HAMBURGS 
Other  popular  breeds.  Healthy,  heavy  laying,  purebred  stock 
INSURES  YOUR  PROFITS  !  CATALOG  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALLKILL,  N.  Y 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  $6.00  $27.00  $50 
English  Barron  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leg..  6.50  30.00  55 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.00  60 

Light  Mixed,  $4.50 — 100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $6 — 100.  100% 
live  del.  P.P.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALIST E R V I LL E,  Pa. 

JUNIATA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  It  pays  to 
buy  from  the  old  reliable  farm.  Chicks  from 
2  and  3  yr.  old  Breeders,  $6—100;  $60—1000. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  REDUCED 

Tancred  &  Wyckoff  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

Order  now  direct  from  ad.  100*  live  delivery. 
MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


© 


STRICKLER’S  LARGE  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Money  -making,  prolific  lay 
era  at  money  saving  prices.  Pedigreed 
quality  matings.  Electric-hatched.  Ex¬ 
tra  Quality  Baby  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Leonard  F.  Strickler,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa 


Trapnested  20  Years 

“The  Strain  Bred  for  Large, 

Uniform,  White  Eggs  Always” 

Official  335-egg  hen.  Five-year  flock  aver¬ 
age  219.4  eggs.  Storrs  pen  2,527  eggs.  We 
have  several  275 
to  299-egg  hens, 
dams  and  grand- 
dams  all  laying  27 
to  30-oz.  eggs.  You 
get  these  vvonder- 
ij  ful  bloodlines  in 

pedigreed  breeding 
stock,  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  10%  dis¬ 
count  continued,  May  10tli  20%.  Catalog 
free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


I 


QUALITY  CHICKSCA?0Ho  OR5o^  Vfr 

Tanc.  &  Bar.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$6.00  $25.00  $50.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks  and  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Heavy  Mix,  $6;  L.  Mix,  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Order  direct. 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $7.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  0.00  per  10© 

Low  prices  on  started  chicks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Prepaid.  100*  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


HEARTY  elheSaeldly  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  $7 — 100.  200  lots  $13.50: 
Heavy  Mixed,  $5.50.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Live  prepaid 
arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

PEOLA  POUM'HY  YARDS  Bex  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Layer* 
of  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Catalog  free,  $7  per  100. 

$32.50  per  500,  $60  per  1000.  C.  M.  SH  ELLENB  ERG  ER 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  II,  Richfield.  Pa. 


C  H IX 


WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Book  your  order  now  for  May  chicks. 

SB. OO  Per  100  S28.00 — 500  S55.00 — lOOO 

100*  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Super  duCkS 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  $7—100;  White  Wyandottes, 

$8 _ 100:  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  $6 — 100.  We 

strip  every  Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROM IG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred*sf  C?.ewh?te* Leghorns . *sTo  *26°00  *4?00 

100*  live  del.,  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 

j.  gi.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Hollywood  Day-old  3-wk.  5-wk.  Pul.  10-wk.  Pul. 

Wh.  Leghorns  6c  10c  30c  50c 

Blood-Tostod  7c  12c  35c  i 

a.wks  chicks  and  Pullets  shipped  by  exp.  100*  live  del. 

MEAD0WBR00K  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1A  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

CHICK  PRICE  SMASHED  W.  leghorns. 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Light  and  Heavy  Mixed. 
Circular  free.  Our  12th  year  Hatching  and  Breeding. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  O.  3,  Milterstown,  Pa. 

SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Wh  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  $6-100;  Wh.  Bd.  Rocks,  Bl. 
Min.,  S.  C.  Reds.Wh.Wyan.,  Bf.  Orps.,  $7.50-100.  Circular 
free.’  BUCHER’S  HATCHERY,  Dopt.  A,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

milftira  AAR  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $1;  Leghorns, 
CHIvKb  V.  U.  II.  $6;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6;  Light,  $6. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity,  free.  €.  M.  LAITVER.  Box  73.  McAllsterville.  Pa 

PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  ltock,  $7—100.  Heavy  Mixed, $6— 100 
100*  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SEEINSGROVE,  PA. 

Wh  A-  Bar.  Rocks  $6.00-100 

R.  I.  Reds .  6  00—100 

Mixed .  5.50—100 

Wh  Leghorns  $5.50.  100*  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


BRED  CHICKS 


A  Pi  n  L  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds 

Quality  Baby  UlICKS  and  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C 

White  Leghorns.  NEW  LOW  PRICE.  SI  0.00  per 
hundred.  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Harrington,  Del. 

vj„x.,T  yvi-2 Barred  Rocks— Pratt’s  Strain 
DdDj  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Hansoo  & 

Brown  &  Mann  Strains.  For  more  information,  write 
C.  C.  ALLEN'S  HATC1IERY  .  Seaford.  Delaware 

PREMIUM  CHICKS 

$6.  H.M.,  $5.50,  100.  P.P.  lively  chicks  ga.  CashorC.O.D. 

LAYWEI.L  FARM  HATCHERY  K  5  BEAVER  SI’RIAGS,  PA. 


New  Double  Guarantee 

affords  the  most  complete  protection  ever  offered 
chick  purchasers.  Many  years  of  tra-pnest  and 
pedigree  work  have  produced  a  strain  that  can  be 
guaranteed  to  be  100%  alive  at  end  of  two 
weeks,  and  to  pay  out  better  than  anv  chicks 
purchased  elsewhere.  Write  for  details  and  New 
Low  Prices. 

LORD  FARMS  £*^£53! 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 

Leghorns  Exclusively j 

1  3,000  Breeders  on  free  farm  ranee.  Pure  Barron  English 
i  Strain,  trapnest  records  up  to  314  eirsrs  in  a  year 
|  Laree  vieoroua  Leghorns  that  lay  large  white  eggs.  Now 
\  booking  orders.  Hatching  Eggs,  Bahy  Chicks  from  Cer- 
>  tified  and  Supervised  stock.  Special  feeding  directions 
\  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow 
__  SUNNYBROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley  New  York  . 


H 


OFF’?  “Vitality”  Quality  Chicks 

VI  I  State  Supervised  and  Blood-Tested. 

_  .  ,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Leghorns, 

Reds  and  Rocks.  Pioneer  Breeder — -44  years  ex¬ 
perience.  D.  L. Cert.  Accepted.  Descriptive  catalog 
on  request.  D.O.R.Hoff*  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanie,  N,  J* 


Lewis  Farms  Chicks  ONPER|^LF 

Quality  chicks  from  our  own  officially  state  tested 
breeders.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis  Box  R  Easl  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Rt.  5.  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


HAMPT°N'S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthiest,  Hardiest,  Greatest  Layers  and  Pavers 
Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  II.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


HILLP0T  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

The  justly  famous  Hillpot  strains:  big,  vig¬ 
orous,  fast-growing,  heavy-laying. 

m  „  ,  100  '  500  1000 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns _ $8.50  $40.00  $78.00 

Rocks,  R.  I.  Beds . 10.00  47.50  90.00 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three  weeks  old — fine,  healthy,  ac¬ 

tive  stock  already  past  the  most  trouble¬ 
some  age.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wyandottes. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Blood-Tested  Chicks 

CashorC.O.D  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) ..  .$3.00  $5.50  $10  $47  $90 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) _ 3.00  5.50  10  47  on 

S  C.  W.  Leg.  (Tom  Barron) . .  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buv 
HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff  25  50  100  500  1000 

Stram  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$2.25  $4.00  $7  $32  $60 
Barred  Rocks  (Thompson)....  2  50  4  50  8  37  7<> 

S.  C.  R  I.  Reds  (Owens) ... .  2.50  4  50  8  37  70 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  4.00  7  32  60 

From  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks  and  shell  out  eggs  like 
machine  guns.  100%  arrival  postpaid.  Coal  Brooder 
stoves  cheap.  Catalog  FREE.  WRITE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Blood-Tested  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

Free  Range  Breeders— Official  State  Inspected  and  Tested. 
Hatched  Horn  large  eggs  in  1932  Electric  Incubator. 
Insuring  Big,  Husky.  Healthy  Chicks  That  Live  and 
Grow.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

- -  PRICES  _ . 

$10.00-100.  $9.00-100  in  lots  of  300  or  more. 

CRANBURY  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Michael  Pack,  Prop.  Tel.  Cranbury  100  Cranbury,  N.  J, 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  6  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  5  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service.  C.  O.  D.,  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

OHA8.F,  EWINO  Ht,  3  McCLUKE,  PA, 


Probable  Coccidiosis 

I  purchased  200  day-old  chicks  Feb. 
16.  I  had  ordered  White  Rocks  but 
when  we  went  for  them  they  did  not  have 
all  White  Rocks  so  gave  me  about  125 
White  Rocks,  50  R.  I.  Reds  and  25 
Barred  Rocks.  I  had  only  lost  about  six 
or  seven  until  the  last  week  or  so,  but 
yesterday  I  lost  two  and  today  I  lost  one 
Barred  Rock.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
feathered  quite  like  the  rest  and  their 
breast  bones  are  very  prominent,  one  that 
died  yesterday  had  such  a  thin  breast 
that  it  seemed  as  though  the  bone  would 
cut  through  the  skin,  and  I  notice  that 
about  six  or  eight  more  of  the  Barred 
Rocks  are  sitting  around  rather  sleepy 
looking.  Last  year  I  purchased  600  chicks 
and,  when  they  were  six  weeks  old,  they 
got  coccidiosis  and  what  a  time  we  had. 
We  carried  them  out  by  the  dozen.  It 
seems  strange  that  the  Barred  Rocks  are 
the  only  sickly  ones  this  year.  We  lost  a 
couple  of  Reds,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
I  lost  any  of  the  White  Rocks  so  far. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  b. 

Your  dscription  sounds  very  much  like 
coccidiosis  in  these  chicks  displaying 
emaciation  and  sleepiness,  though  it  seems 
rather  strange  that  only  one  kind  should 
be  affected  if  they  have  been  kept  in  the 
same  quarters.  An  examination  of  the 
cec-a  (blind  pouches  attached  to  the  in¬ 
testines)  of  one  or  two  dead  chicks  should 
reveal  the  disease  if  it  is  present.  In¬ 
stead  of  finding  tlie.se  like  the  intestines 
to  which  they  are  attached  in  appearance 
and  color,  you  will  find  one  or  both  more 
or  less  clogged  with  brownish,  bloody  or 
cheesy  matter  and  consequently  somewhat 
distended.  In  any  case,  you  should  re¬ 
move  all  ailing  chicks  from  the  flock  and 
maintain  strict  cleanliness  of  utensils  and 
quarters. 

The  ground  where  previous  flocks  of 
chicks  have  run  is  also  likely  to  be  in¬ 
fested  by  the  cocc-idia  and  a  dangerous 
place  for  healthy  chicks.  In  some  cases, 
where  it  has  not  been  possible  to  use  new 
ground,  it  has  been  necessary  to  keep  the 
growing  chicks  either  upon  outside  “sun 
porches’’  that  could  be  kept  clean  or  upon 
wire  mesh  raised  floors  that  would  keep 
the  chicks  from  contaminated  soil.  The 
previous  experience  that  you  have  had, 
makes  it  evident  that  you  must  observe 
special  precaution  to  save  other  chicks 
from  the  organisms  of  coccidiosis  that 
may  remain  active  in  the  soil  for  three 
or  four  years.  m.  b.  d. 


Possible  Bronchitis 

My  fourjweeks-old  chicks  sound  as 
though  they  had  colds.  It  is  like  a 
wheezing  and  seems  to  be  more  noticeable 
at  night.  f.  E.  H. 

New  York. 

These  chicks  may  have  “colds”  or  a 
more  serious  infection  known  as  infec¬ 
tious  bronchitis.  See  to  it  that  they  have 
clean  and  dry  quarters,  with  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh  air,  so  regulated  that  it  can¬ 
not  become  a  cold  draft  upon  the  chicks, 
all  the  sunshine  that  the  weather  affords, 
warmth  without  overheating,  and  clean 
litter  entirely  free  from  molds  and  mus¬ 
tiness. 

Aspergillosis  is  a  less  common  disease 
of  chicks,  caused  by  a  fungus  growth  that 
is  derived  from  moldy  litter  and  attaches 
itself  to  the  membranes  of  the  chick’s 
breathing  apparatus.  It  also  causes 
wheezing  during  breathing.  Simple  ca¬ 
tarrhal  bronchitis  displays  much  the  same 
symptoms.  Treatment  must  be  hygienic, 
placing  the  chicks  under  the  best  possible 
conditions  for  overcoming  the  trouble,  as 
outlined  above. 

The  form  of  bronchitis  known  as  in¬ 
fectious — though  any  form  is  probably 
infectious — is  rapid  and  severe  in  its 
course,  causing  heavy  losses.  The  more 
mild  catarrhal  forms  show  greater  ten¬ 
dency  to  recover  spontaneously,  as  colds 
in  humans  do.  There  is  little  to  be  rec¬ 
ommended  in  medical  treatment,  though 
forcing  the  chicks  to  inhale  fumes  of 
various  disinfectants  is  practiced.  I  know 
of  nothing  that  I  can  recommend  along 
this  line,  knowing  the  nature  of  the  in¬ 
fection  and  the  condition  of  the  delicate 
membranes  affected.  I  judge  that  if 
those  who  prescribe  very  irritating 
fumes  would  try  them  out  upon  them¬ 
selves  when  they  have  hard  colds  they 
.would  be  less  vigorous  in  applying  them 
,to  fowls.  M.  B.  D. 


Thin  Shells 

I  have  been  getting  eggs  with  very 
thin  shells.  They  have  plenty  of  grit, 
shell,  charcoal  and  mash  before  them  all 
the  time.  •  They  also  have  wet  mash  at 
noon.  B.  m.  M. 

New  York. 

Thin  shells  may  be  due  to  lack  of  min¬ 
eral  matter  (lime)  available  to  the  hens. 
Crushed  oyster  shells  should  be  kept  be¬ 
fore  the  flock  in  box  or  hopper. 

Inability  to  use  the  lime  and  phos¬ 
phorus  supplied  in  the  foods  may  also 
cause  this  defect.  Give  the  hens  an  out¬ 
door  run  in  the  sunshine  if  they  have 
been  confined  within  doors  or  add  cod- 
liver  oil  to  the  ration  in  the  amount  of 
a  pint  to  100  lbs.  of  mash.  M.  b.  d. 


The  lights  in  the  crowded  bus  had 
failed  and  the  passengers  were  thrown 
into  confusion.  “Can  I  find  you  a  strap?” 
the  tall  young  man  asked  a  young  lady 
at  his  side.  She  smiled  sweetly.  “Thank 
you,”  she  replied,  “but  I  have  just  found 
one.”  “Good,"  lie  replied,  “then  perhaps 
you  wouldn’t  mind  letting  go  of  my  tie?” 
— Catholic  News. 


LOWER 
PRICES  or 


siebs 


OVERSIZE  v  S  . 

(HICKS 

You  can’t  buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what 
you  pay.  Our  Chicks  from  Purebred  Hogan- 
Tested  Flocks  of  the  World's  Finest  Bloodlines. 
, le^  you  an  income  when  everything 

else  fails  on  the  farm.  They’re  bred  and  cul- 
t  u red  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker  and  pro¬ 
duce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the 
extra  dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds 
ot  meat  will  bring.  Make  every  cent  count  bv 
raising  Sieb’s  OVERSIZE  CHICKS.  We  have  one 
grade  only,  THE  BEST.  100%  live  deliverv 
prepaid,  guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE.  Sieb’s 
Chicks  quaiified  to  win  $500.00  in  this  vear’s 
Unick  Growing  Contest. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

WhEI8Cf‘SBPKT'PAID  25  50  100  600 

Ancs.  Hv’y  ASstdgS  } . $1’63  ?3'00  ?5'50 

Brd.  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks  ) 

S.C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyand  7 .  1.88  3.50  6.50  31.25 
Wh.  &  Bf.  Orps  J 

^.Wyand.SReds}”  2’13  *’°°  7’50  36’25 

Hvy.  &  Lt.  Asstd .  1.38  2.50  4.50  21.25 

Light  Assorted  .  1.13  2.00  3.50  16.25 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 

Box  150-A  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Int’l  &  Ill.  Baby  Chicks  Assns. 


500 

$29.00 

84.00 

89.00 

19.00 

29.00 


WORLDS  FINEST 


■KW*  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  from  blood-tested  Tancred, 

Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman  and  other 
famoui  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous 
capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  W  hy  risk  buying  others?  Thousands 
including  four  departments  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks 

Write  for  Our  Freo  Poultry  Book. 

NOTE  LOW  PRICES 

Prices  Prepaid— May  Delivery  100 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $6.00 

Wh.,  Bf.  Orpingtons  ) 

Bd.,  Wli.,  Bf.  Rocks,  Reds  v .  7.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  ) 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  8.00 

Assorted,  Light .  4.00 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds .  6.00 

100*  Live  Delivery  Prepaid,  or  send  $1.00  to  book 
order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage. 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Range  Raised  ....  Production  Bred 


Bred  for  early  maturity  and 
heavy  winter  laying,  and  priced 
for  hard-headed  farmers.  Largest 
poultry  house  in  New  York  State. 
10,000  vigorous  range  raised  bird3 
under  one  roof.  450  on  Official 
R.O.P.  This  season’s  chicks  from 
high  production  males  mated  to  females  also 
with  R.O.P.  ancestry.  Last  year,  our  fifth  year 
in  business,  more  than  90%  of  the  entire  sea¬ 
son’s  hatch  was  bought  by  former  customers 
or  local  farmers  who  know  us  and  the  records 
of  our  flocks.  Figure  this  out  for  yourself. 


Write  Dept.  R  for  price  list, 

and  THE  CHICK  BOOK 

OAK  RIDGE  FARMS,  INC.... Stuyvesant,  N.  V. 
E.  W.  Mange 

R.  I.  Reds  B.  P.  Rocks  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 


White  Ply.  Rock 
Baby  Chicks 


MAY  CHICKS  - 
EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


$14.00  Per  100 
7.00  Per  100 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100  per  cent  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  (B.W.D.)  Free.  I  specialize,  one  Breed, 
one  Grade,  the  Best  at  one  Price.  My  birds 
are  Early  Maturing  and  Grow  Quick.  Just 
what  you  want  for  your  Fall  Capons.  Special 
Prices  on  large  orders. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  B  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Rockland,  Mass. 


NEW  LOW  PRICES 
Established  1911 

We  sell  the  same  kind  wa 
raise  for  our  own  Breeding 
Stock.  Big  healthy  fellows 
hatched  in  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Mammoth  Incuba¬ 
tors.  We  have  been  breed¬ 
ing  White  Leghorns  for  over 
20  years.  Our  stock  lay 
large  white  eggs  and  lots  of 
them.  A  large  percentage  of 

our  R.  I.  Red  and  Barred  Rock  Breeders  were 
raised  from  blood-tested  Stock 
Brookside  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$4.00  $7.50  $35.00  $70.00 

R-  I-  Reds  .  4.50  8.50  40.00  80.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks...  4.25  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Mixed  or  Assorted  .  3.75  7.00  . 

Also  12-wl;.-old  pullefs  at  the  following  prices: 
Wh.  Leghorns  85c  ea. :  Barred  Rocks  90e:  R.  I. 
Beds  90c.  —  We  will  ship  cash  with  order  or 
C.O.D.  prepaid  parcel  post,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRV  FARM  Dept.  R 
E.  C ■  Brotvn ,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


FROM  FREE  RANGE— S.  C.  W. 
Univ^IVO  Leqhorns.  $6 — 100:  Barred  Rocks. 
$7—100:  Heavy  Mix.  $6—100:  Light  Mix.  $5—100. 
Free  catalog.  Parcel  post  paid  to  your  door.  Safe 
delivery.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Bx.  II,  C0C0LAM  US.  PA. 


Chick  Prices  Greatly  Reduced 

WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D.  Purebred,  blood-tested,  pedi¬ 
greed  stock.  Livability  guaranteed.  Won  92 
Prizes  in  hot  competition.  Chicks  5c  up.  Color 
Catalogue  Free  Also  Ducklings. 

Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bucyrus.  O. 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

Ohio  is  furnishing’  two  prominent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Grange  organization  as  can¬ 
didates  for  high  public  office.  National 
Grange  Master  Louis  J.  Taber  is  a  can¬ 
didate  for  U.  S.  Senator  from  the  Buck¬ 
eye  State,  and  Lee  B.  Palmer,  a  well- 
known  agricultural  leader  of  the  State  in 
Farm  Bureau  and  Grange  work,  is  a 
candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  Mr. 
Palmer  is  serving  his  tenth  year  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Over  in 
Oregon  George  A.  Palmiter,  Master  of 
the  Oregon  State  Grange  for  many  years 
and  until  1930,  is  a  candidate  for  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  order  to  receive  a  Golden  Sheaf 
certificate  from  the  National  Grange  is 
Miss  Sara  A.  Little,  of  Clyde  Grange  No. 
33,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  Miss  Little  is 
the  only  survivor  of  the  charter  members 
of  Clyde  Grange,  which  was  organized 
January  8,  1874.  She  is  82  years  of  age 
and  resides  on  a  farm  near  Clyde,  occu¬ 
pied  by  three  generations  of  her  family. 
Her  father,  Malcom  Little,  was  one  of 
the  early  pioneers  of  the  order.  He 
served  as  the  second  master  of  Clyde 
Grange  for  six  terms  and  also  as  master 
of  the  Wayne  County  Council.  Miss  Lit¬ 
tle  served  as  Lady  Assistant  Steward  of 
the  State  Grange  from  1878  to  1880  and 
also  from  1884  to  1888.  She  also  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  the  chairman  of  the  first 
Woman's  Work  Committee  in  the  New 
York  State  Grange  in  1889,  serving  four 
years.  She  served  as  secretary  of  Clyde 
Grange  for  many  years.  She  attended  the 
1875  session  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  and  every  session  thereafter  un¬ 
til  1899.  She  became  a  member  of  the 
National  Grange  at  one  of  the  early  ses¬ 
sions,  held  iii  the  city  of  Washington,  at 
which  time  several  of  the  Seven  Found¬ 
ers  of  the  order  were  present.  So  far  as 
known  she  and  Mrs.  O.  M.  Wixon,  of  El¬ 
mira,  are  the  only  members  living  who 
attended  the  1875  session  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange.  Miss  Little  was  one 
of  a  group  of  seven  members  of  Clyde 
Grange  who  recently  were  awarded  Gold¬ 
en  Sheaf  certificates. 

Out  in  far  Oklahoma  is  a  Subordinate 
Grange  that  bears  a  name  connecting  it 
with  the  bi-centennial  celebration  of  the 
birthday  of  George  Washington.  This 
Washington  Grange  was  organized  on 
Washington's  200th  birthday,  February 
22,  1932,  in  Grant  Co.,  Okla.,  by  Deputy 
D.  J.  Yerian. 

Following  soon  after  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Yo'rk  State  Grange  came 
the  death  of  one  of  its  best-known  depu¬ 
ties,  Harry  Patrick,  of  Seneca  County, 
the  home  county  of  State  Master  Fred  J. 
Freestone.  Deputy  Patrick’s  death  oc¬ 
curred  Feb.  19. 

Texas,  where  a  vigorous  campaign  is 
being  waged  to  organize  new  Granges, 
has  just  organized  its  first  Pomona 
Grange,  formed  March  19. 

Penfield  Grange,  of  Monroe  County,  led 
all  the  Granges  of  the  Empire  State  in 
the  number  of  new  Granges  organized 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1932,  adding 
30  members  to  its  roster.  Canisteo 
Grange,  of  Steuben  County,  was  second 
with  29,  and  Hebron  Grange,  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  was  third  with  21  new 
members. 

The  first  Grange  meeting  in  June  has 
been  designated  by  the  National  Grange 
as  Memorial  Day  for  the  Subordinate 
Granges  of  the  country. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  Grange 
year  Ohio  reports  10  new  Subordinate 
Granges  and  two  reorganizations.  In  the 
Juvenile  field  the  State  boasts  of  11  new 
Juvenile  Granges  and  two  reorganiza¬ 
tions. 


Handling  Market  Poultry 

I  find  the  first  object  to  be  considered 
when  taking  birds  to  market  is  to  look 
them  over  carefully  so  as  to  be  absolutely 
sure  that  all  deformed,  puny,  emaciated 
birds,  which  are  obviously  unfit  for  fat¬ 
tening  or  for  immediate  slaughter,  ai’e 
hold.  They  are  worthless  for  marketing. 

Feeding  and  fattening  the  roasting 
chickens  on  the  farm  before  marketing  is 
worthy  of  careful  attention.  Growing 
first-class,  marketable  birds  requires  just 
as  good  feeding  and  attention  in  every 
way  as  feeding  and  caring  for  the  laying 
hens.  They  require  a  good  growing  mash, 
supplemented  by  a  limited  amount  of 
small  grain,  such  as  oats,  wheat  and 
cracked  corn.  We  find  it  best  to  feed 
very  little,  if  any,  whole  corn  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  chickens  to  be  marketed  for  meat. 
Feeding  excessive  quantities  of  whole 
corn  has  a  tendency  to  produce  an  excess, 
of  body  w’eight,  and  also  detracts  from 
the  general  appearance  of  the  carcass 
when  slaughtered. 

Never  allow  poultry  for  marketing  pur¬ 
poses  to  have  access  to  sour,  moldy,  de- 
cayel  feed  of  any  kind.  Such  a  practice 
will  have  a  tendency  to  throw  the  birds 
off  their  feed,  causing  them  quickly  to 
lose  flesh  and  weight. 

Those  farmers  who  slaughter  their  own 
birds  and  take  the  dressed  carcasses  to 
market  should  see  that  they  have  no  feed 
for  12  or  15  hours  before  slaughtering,  so 
as  to  have  crops  empty  of  all  feed.  When 
marketing  live  fowls  or  chickens,  if  they 
can  all  be  about  the  same  weight  and  the 
same  degree  of  fleshing,  it  will  aid  ma¬ 
terially  in  the  price  realized.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this,  we  find  it  to  be  an  excellent 
idea  to  go  through  the  flock  and  make  two 
or  three  different  selections  and  ship¬ 
ments,  selecting  the  first  time  the  plump¬ 


est  birds  and  the  birds  of  the  best  flesh, 
leaving  the  smaller  ones  and  those  not  so 
fleshy  for  another  two  or  three  weeks’ 
period  at  which  time  the  flock  can  be 
worked  over  again  in  the  same  manner. 
In  this  way,  by  practicing  selection  at 
time  of  shipment  and  making  two  or  three 
different  shipments,  far  better  prices  will 
be  secured  than  when  all  sizes  are  placed 
in  crates  together  and  taken  to  market  at 
one  time. 

Live  poultry  are  frequently  taken  to 
market  in  'the  Fall  and  early  Winter.  The 
weather  is  generally  chilly.  Nowadays 
birds  are  usually  carried  in  automobiles 
or  in  open  trucks  or  in  crates  fastened 
on  the  running  board.  Birds  at  this  sea¬ 
son  should  always  be  protected  against 
excessive  drafts.  Unless  the  ci’ates  are 
pi’otected  with  a  covering  of  some  kind — 
say,  burlap  or  canvas — many  of  the  birds 
are  apt  to  develop  colds  which  will  mean 
serious  troxxble.  If  they  are  transported 
in  very  hot  weather  the  crates  should  be 
protected  from  direct  sunlight  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  becoming  overheated. 
They  should  never  be  excessively  crowd¬ 
ed  in  a  crate  or  box. 

If  you  have  cull  bii’ds,  birds  with  bare 
backs  and  wings,  or  poorly  feathered, 
scabby  skins,  birds  with  ci’ooked  keel 
bones,  thinly  fleshed,  or  poor  birds,  you 
will  not  get  top  market  prices.  What 
each  one  of  us  is  mostly  interested  in  is 
putting  on  the  market  the.  best  product 
possible  which  will  make  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  and  insure  the  highest  market 
price.  Such  will  inci*ease  materially  the 
consumption  of  poultry  meat.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  is  vitally  interested  in  keeping  up 
consumption.  It  is  then,  therefore,  his 
duty  and  to  his  interest  to  be  willing  to 
do  his  part  to  insure  the  best-quality 
birds.  WM.  II.  HARRISON. 

Virginia. 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds  —  Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks 


Rtc.ul  pat  or> 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS' 

This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
(B.  W.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

SEASON’S  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 


Reds  and 
Leghorns 

May  16  through  August  12c 


B.  Rocks  and 
Hallcross 
13c 


W.  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes 
15c 


Special  Mating  Chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  less  than  100 
chicks,  add  50c.  VzC  discount  on  orders  for  500:  lc  off  on  orders  for  1,000.  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  Wallingford,  conn.  Tel.  645-5 


w 


Leghorns,  Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandottes 


CROSS-BREEDS :  Wyan  Rocks] 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi-Rocks  ' 

» i 


State  Blood-Tested  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices 

Immediate  Shipments  —  Uniform  Prices  on  All  Breeds  —  White  Leghorns  —  Cross-Breeds  (Wyan-Rocks, 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi-Rocks),  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes  — 

100  Chicks,  $10.00:  400  Chicks.  $38.00:  1,000  Chicks,  $90.00. 

Utility  Matings  deduct  2c  per  chick.  All  Chicks  shipped  postpaid:  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  check 
or  money  order  today. 

LEGHORN  PULLETS,  10  to  12  weeks  old,  from  Select,  Blood-tested  Matings.  Immediate  delivery.  Write 
for  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


Dark  Yolks 

What  makes  the  yolk  of  eggs  dark? 

New  Jersey.  j.  t. 

Yellow  color  is  given  yolks  by  yellow 
corn,  green  vegetables,  like  cabbage,  and 
such  green  foodstuffs  as  rape  anil  other 
green  plants  raised  to  supply  “greens”  to 
the  fowls.  A  green  yolk  may  result  from 
the  eating  of  certain  weeds  of  the  shep¬ 
herd’s  purse  class.  These  are  sometimes 
obtained  by  fowls  on  range. 

Well-colored  yolks  are  discriminated 
against  in  some  markets  where  the  light- 
colored  yolk  of  Pacific  Coast  eggs  has 
created  a  demand  for  lack  of  the  natural 
color  which  implies,  if  anything,  superior 
quality  in  the  egg.  Western  eggs  are 
produced  largely  upon  wheat  instead  of 
corn,  and  this  grain  does  not  give  the 
color  to  yolks  that  we  find  in  the  East. 
The  demand  for  light-colored  yolks  and 
discrimination  against  the  natural  yel¬ 
low  tint  has  no  reasonable  foundation  and 
serves  as  a  handicap  to  easteim  poultry- 
keepers.  It  is  purely  an  artificial  de¬ 
mand,  created  through  the  incidental  use 
of  wheat  instead  of  coim  in  the  ration  of 
Pacific  Coast  eggs,  and  must  be  com¬ 
batted  by  eastern  poultrymen  unless  they 
wish  to  lie  under  further  handicaps  in 
competition  with  western  egg  producers. 

M.  B.  D. 


Spotted  Liver 

We  arc  having  trouble  with  our  chick¬ 
ens.  These  birds  seem  in  healthy  condi¬ 
tion,  laying  well,  and  we  have  had  satis¬ 
factory  egg  production  all  Winter.  They 
are  even  in  good  weight.  But  now,  every 
week  or  two,  one  will  seem  not  well,  and 
in  a  day  or  so  it  dies.  Examination 
shows  spotted  liver.  We  can  find  no 
worms  in  intestines.  W.  R.  H. 

West  Virginia. 

Fowls  dying  from  tuberculosis  will  be 
thin,  not  fat.  A  spotted  liver  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  characteristic  of  any  single  dis¬ 
ease  to  make  a  diagnosis  from  its  occur¬ 
rence  possible.  It  would  probably  require 
an  examination  with  laboratory  facilities 
to  determine  with  certainty  the  cause  of 
these  deaths,  which  indeed  may  be  several 
in  number.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
many  diseases  affecting  fowls,  compara¬ 
tively  few  of  which  display  such  marked 
and  characteristic  symptoms  as  to  make 
an  easy  diagnosis  possible. 

The  varieties  of  intestinal  parasites 
that  infest  birds,  for  instance,  are  large 
in  number  and  the  microscope  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  detection  of  some  of  the 
common  and  very  injurious  ones.  The 
liver  is  spotted  in  tuberculosis,  having 
small  nodules  in  various  stages  of  growth 
scatter  through  its  substance.  When 
these  are  found  in  adjoining  tissues  also 
and  the  bird  is  emaciated,  tuberculosis 
may  be  diagnosed.  m.  b.  d. 


The  Bookshelf 

Our  Dogs,  C.  E.  Harbison.  Tolls 
how  to  manage  the  dog  in  health 
and  disease,  in  plain,  non-teehni- 

eal  language  . $2.00 

The  Ideal  Boston  Terrier,  Jose¬ 
phine  Z.  Rine.  It  covers  every¬ 
thing  that  should  be  known  about 

this  popular  breed  of  dog . 2.00 

Book  of  Scottish  Terriers.  F.  C. 
Ewing’,  M.D.  Details  of  selecting 
breeding,  feeding  and  management  2.50 
American  Bock  Gardens.  S.  F. 
Hamblin.  Instructions  how  to 


make  a  rock  garden .  1.25 

Battery  Brooding,  M.  H.  Arndt. 
Details  of  building  and  equipping 
battery  brooder-houses,  care  of 
bii’ds  from  start  to  finish . 2.00 


For  sale  bv  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Poultry  Farms 

and  Hatchery 
Theresa,  Jefferson  County,  N.Y. 

OF  BARRON  &  TANCRED  LEGHORNS 

An  income  of  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  Hen  is  made  annually. 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 
Also  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Ducklings  and  Turkeys. 

Send  for  folder. 


Chicks 

DOWN  GO  THE  PRICES ! 

Immediate  Delivery 
and  Week  of  May  23rd. 

Utility  Matings—  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $8.50  $40.00  $75.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  9.50  45.00  87.5* 

Wh.  Rocks  A  Wyandottes. ..  10.00  47.50  92.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 14.00  67.50  130.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  8.00  37.50  70.00 


Grade-A  Blood-Tested — 3c  a  chick  higher 

Prepaid  delivery;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send 
check  or  money  order  today. 


ROSEMONT 


POULTRY  FARMS 
AND  HATCHERY 


Drawer  4,  Hunterdon  County,  Rosemont,  N.  J. 


12  Week  Old  S.  C.  Red  Pullets 

that  will  lay  when  prices  of  eggs  are  highest.  These 
birds  are  from  high  producing  stock.  On  sale  now. 
ADAMS  POULTRY  FARM  06  Allen  St.  RANDOLPH,  MASS. 


Dl  Ann  TCCTCn  prom  Heavy  Laying  Strains.  Bar- 
uLUUU*  I  CO  I  Li!  red  Rocks,  $7  per  100;  S.C.  White 
U  I  O  Leghorns, $6. 50  per  100.  Four  con- 

I  I  I  IV  secutive  years  of  blood-testing 
for  B.W. D.  SUNNY  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Berlin, Pa. 


U  ■  C  Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns.  All  breed- 

Vill  V  AO  ers  officially  blood-tested  under 
State  supervision.  Get  our  low  prices.  Catalog  free. 
MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  MoAlistervillo,  Pa. 


CTADTCn  nuinirc  Rocks,  Leghorns,  3  wks.,  SI 7; 

O!  Milieu  IrlHlrlVd  4  wks.,  $20—100.  C.  O.  D.  by 

express.  MRS.  CHARLES  SWANGF.R  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  my  Own  Flock,  6c. 
Circular.  E-  L.  BEAVER  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP,  L.  I.,  N.  r. 


Large  White  Pekins.  Good  Lay¬ 
ers.  Fawn  White  Indian  Runners. 
Setting  Eggs.  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  DUCKERY  Trappe,  Md. 


nTirKUIUre  1  7 i*  Mammoth  Pekins,  Runners 
UULHLUTU3  J-dL  an(j  Mixed  Lots— Price  List. 

LOSS  LAKE  DUCK  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  R.  4,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


niTPYI  ivrc  White  Indian  Runners.  Large  type. 
UULIALlllVIO  Flock  average  193  Eggs.  $15  per  100. 
June  delivery.  WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  Geneva.N.Y. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  stock.  Prompt  delivery. 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEYIEW  POULTRY  FARM, Barker, N.Y. 


MAMMOTH  Pekin  Ducklings— $1G  Per  100. 
Small  lots  20c  each.  Harry  Lester,  Hansomville,  N.Y. 


TURKEYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS  -  CHICKENS 

Breeders.  Babies.  Eggs.  Reasonable.  Gatalog  free 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLER 8 YILLE,  PA. 


L 


ARGEST  Breeders  Pniillc 
in  Maryland  Offers  I  OLIIla 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS 


in  any  quantity. 
Write  for  prices. 
St.  Michael#,  Md. 


TRUES  TURKEY  FARM  SALISBURY,  MASS. 

Specializing  in  Bronze  Poults,  Eggs.  10%  repeat  orders. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  Write  your  wants. 


HORNING’S  BOURBON  REDS— Hatching  Eggs,  75c; 
Poults,  $1  prepaid.  FLORA  HORNING,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


nr  Choice  White-Holland  TURKEY  HENS  at 
$5.00  each.  II.  W.  ANDERSON  -  Stevrartstown,  I’a. 


BRONZE  Poults,  SI;  Eggs,  50c;  Breeding  Toms,  S15. 

Sires,  Baker’s  Bron.  Beauties.  Frank  Trow,  Red  Hook, N.Y. 


BRONZE  Turkey  Eggs,  Poults,  Toms.  Quality  bronze. 
Satisfaction  guar.  Elsie  llallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


SHEAFFER’S  Superior  Bronze  Turkeys.  Stock,  eggs, 
poults.  Guar.  SHEAFFER'S  TURKE*  FARM,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


PEDIGREED  JUNIOR  CHINCHILLAS  and 

other  varieties,  $5.00  pair.  Rouen  Duck  Eggs, 
22— $3.00.  Pheasant  Eggs,  15 — $S.OO.  Send  check  to 
BERNARD  MULLIGAN,  Mgr.,  Idlewild  Farm#,  Belmont,  Ji.  Y, 


FARQUHAR 

“ALL-STEEL” 

THRESHER 


Here  is  our  new  modern  Thresher. 
Embodies  all  the  best  ideas  obtained 
from  hundreds  of  successful  thresher- 
men.  It  is  easily  operated.  Uses  little 
power  because  equipped  with  Roller 
Bearings  and  Rockwood  Pulleys.  Does 
a  nice  clean  job  of  threshing  any  kind 
or  condition  of  grain.  Has  larger 
capacity  and  built  to  endure  the  heavy 
strains  of  long,  hard  usage.  Hand  or 
self  feeder.  Itock  Bottom  Prices. 

Sizes :  22  x  36 ;  28  x  48 

We  also  build  Engines,  Boilers,  Saw¬ 
mills,  Hay  Balers,  Cider  Presses  and 
Farm  Implements. 

Write  for  Bulletin  529  and  learn  the 
results  of  both  threshermen 
and  farmers. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  530,  YORK,  PA. 


poulTtry  COD  LIVER  OIL 

TESTED  VITAMIN  POTENCY 

5  BALLONS,  $5.50-10  GALLONS,  $10.50— F.  0.  B.  N.  Y. 

Special  Price  for  30  Gallon  Drums. 

Poultry  or  Medicinal  Grades. 


CONE  IMPORT  CO.  6 Brooklyn* Vn.Ny.E* 


PI  1 1  I  ETT"G  S-  G.  White  Leghorns  Quality 

■  I  SJ  Pullets,  from  trapnested,  blood 

tested  prooved  breeders.  10  weeks  or  older,  95c  and  up. 

THUNDER  HILL  FARM,  Box  282,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


PHEASNTS 


slock,  ia,  J5.UU;  100,  $18.00. 

S.  KELLOGG  -  GREENE,  N.  Y. 


RINGED-NECKED  PHEASANTS  EGGS  $15  00  Hundred 

W.  M.  HAUSMAN,  -  NORTH  HAVEN,  CONN. 


P  f*  1  |  Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs;  also  Poults 

for  '  from  selected  stock  and  a  few  excel- 

*  lent  yearling  toms.  Write  for  catalogue. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS  TURKEY  RANCH.  Saratoga  Springs,  N  .Y. 


TM  TrkTl  INPd  Mammoth  White  Pekins. 

U  U  v^IVI~<Ii N  VjJ  Extra  large.  Prompt  delivery. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glaes; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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20  —  CENTURY  CHICKS/^ 


CHICKS,  4c  AuNPD 

For  2c  pel  chick  extra  we  will  supply 
20th  Century  Marvel  Chicks  with  14  day 
Livability  Guarantee. 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns.  Anconas,  H.  I 
Wh.  and  Bd.  ltocks,  Beds, Bl.  Mincoras 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.. .. 

White  Pekin  Ducklings . 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


100 

500 

1000 

*5  50 

$25.00 

$50  00 

6.90 

32  00 

64.00 

690 

32  00 

64.00 

14.00 

67.50 

135.00 

CHICKS 

4-I/2C  and  up 

White,  Blacky*  Buff  and  Brou  n 
Leghorns,  $5.50  per  100.  Rocks 
and  Keds,  $7.50  per  100.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  $7.50.  Broilers,  $5.50. 
lc  more  in  lots  less  than  100. 

-4-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100%  delivery. 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBTJRG,  PA. 


©Maple  Lawn  Chicks  ‘"a 

100 X  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $6.00  $27  50  $M  00 

White  Plymouth  Bocks  7.50  35.00  65.00 

White  Wyandottes .  7.50 

Owens  Strain  B.  I.  Beds  7.50 

Park’s  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.  2D32) .  7.50 

S.  C.  Black  Minoi  cas .  7.50 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  6  00 

Light  Mixed  Chicks .  5.00 

Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lots. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  •  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
27.50 
24. 00 


65  00 
65.00 
65.00 
65. 00 
50. 00 
48. 00 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


SPECIAL  MATED.  CASH  OH  C.  O.  D.  Per  100 

Wyckoff  Strain— 8.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $8  00 

Bred  to  lay  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $6.00 

Barred  Bocks  and  S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds .  $7.00 


Light  Assorted,  $5.00.  Heavy  Assorted,  $6.00  For  less 
than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  less  in  500  lots,  lc 
less  in  1000  lots.  Prepaid  live  arrival  guar.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop,  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  2  &.  3-yr.-old  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  0.  Tailored  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns. $6.00  $27.00  $50.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Bar’n  Str.  Wh.  Legs. . .  6.50  30.00  55  00 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  27.50  50.00 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  direct  from  ad.  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932 

Tanc.  Str.  S.C.W.  Legs.,  $6,  100:  $27.50. 
500;  $50,  1000.  Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks  (Per. 
6C32)  and  S.C.  Reds.  $7.50,  100:  $35,  500; 
$65,  1000.  Heavy  Mix,  $6.  100;  $27.50,  500; 
$50,  1000.  Eight  Mix,  $5,  100:  $24,  500:  $48,  1000.  Less 
than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P. 
Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks  Free  l  iterature. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Strain. $2.00  $3.50  $6.00  $28.00  $55 
Barred  Rocks  &  Reds 2.25  3.75  7.00  32.50  60 


Ueavv  Mixed .  2.00  3.50  6.00  28.00  55 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  3.00  5.00  25.00  50 


Hatched  from  healthy  stock,  bred  for  egg  production. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Richfield.  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1,000 

Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns. ...  .$6.00  $27.50  $50 
Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns....  6.00  27.50  50 

Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed.  $5.00—100:  Heavy  Mixed.  $6.00 — 100. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM.  Bx.  R,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D 


Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns...  $6  00  $27.00  *50.00 

Barred  Rocks _  7  00  32.00  60.00 

S.  C.  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Heavy  Mixed....  6  00  27.50  50.00 

Light  Mixed .  4.50  22.50  45.00 

100 *  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 


Write  for  free  circular. 


C,  P.  LEISTER 


Box  R 


McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS 

It  A'.ill  pay  you  to  buy  your  chicks  from 
Blood  Tested  Breeders. 


Barred  Rocks .  $8—100 

White  Rocks .  8—100 

R.  I.  Reds .  8-100 

Heavy  Mixed .  7—100 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  £•=)■«?“. 


KERR  CHICKS 
LIVE, 


THRIVE,  GROW 


Special  low  prices  for 
chicks  bred  for  laying 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Utility,  $  8  per  100 

BARRED  ROCKS  and 
R.  I.  REDS  « 

Utility,  $10  per  100 

WHITE  ROCKS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Utility,  $11  per  100 

MIXED  CHICKS 

$8  per  100 

Utility  Blood  Tested  Chicks,  2c  more 
per  chick  than  above  prices.  Special 
Matings  Blood  Tested  Chicks,  4c 
more  per  chick. 

For  lots  of  50,  add  lc  per  chick 
to  prices  stated  above.  For  25,  add 
2c  per  chick.  For  larger  orders — 
deduct  y2c  per  chick  from  stated 
prices  for  lots  of  500.  Deduct  lc  per 
chick  for  lots  of  1000  or  more. 

Shipped  parcel  post,  prepaid.  En¬ 
close  money  order,  check  or  cash  in 
registered  letter.  Ask  for  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  Chick  Book,  FREE. 

IA  Chickeries, 

IVGlT  Inc. 

Dept.  F  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Scranton,  Pa. 
Camden,  N.  J.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Toms  River,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Mass. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Lowell,  Mass. 

E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


Bl  One  Dahlia  tuber  with  each 

I"  1%  Ei  E  hundred  chicks.  You  cannot 
lose  when  37011  buy  our  guar¬ 
anteed  chicks.  We  guarantee  to  replace  all 
chicks  that  die  first  two  weeks  at  half  price 
and  we  are  selling  them  for  even  less  than  or¬ 
dinary  chicks.  White,  Buff  and  Barred  Rocks, 
Minorcas,  Reds,  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orning- 
tons  6c;  Anconas  and  Leghorns  5c.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  or  send  for  free  circular. 
RAMSEY  HATCHERY,  Bx  24,  Ramsey,  Ind, 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerel's.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  free  range  selected 
stock,  to  be  delivered  the  week  of  May 
16  23  30,  at  $7.00  per  100,  $82.50  per  500- 
$60.00  perlOOO.  Chicks  100*  Live  Arrival 
Guaranteed.  10*  books  orders.  Order 
from  this  Ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

Robert  L.  Gamer,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  leghorns. $1.75  $3.00  $5.50  $26.00  $50 
Anconas  &  Bl.  Leghorns..  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.50  55 

Barred  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks.  2.00  3.50  6.50  31.00  60 

Buff  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds..  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 

Rose  Comb  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 

Black  Giants  Jersey .  3.00  5.50  10.50 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers _  1.75  3.00  5.50  26.00  50 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1.50  2.75  4.50  21.25  40 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Tancred  and  Barron  Strain  . $5.50  $26  $50 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  .  6.50  31  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.50  26  50 

Light  Mixed  .  5.00  23  45 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  H  ATC  H  E  R  Y,  R.  D.6,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CLI  I  n  V  C  FROM  BLOOD- 
rl  I  1/  IV  O  TESTED  STOCK 


WHITE  AND  BARRED  ROCKS .  $8—100 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS .  $8—100 

HEAVY  MIXED  .  $7—100 


Postpaid,  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C.  M  SHELLENBERGER  Box  2  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


flimlitv  UtllPlrC  35,000  Weekly 
l£ll<lliiy  Electrically  Hatched 

White  Leghorns,  6c;  Barred  Rock,  Rhode:  Island  Reds, 
Black  Minorca?,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks, 
7*^0;  New:  Hampshire  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  8c;  Black 
Giants,  10c;  Heavy  Mixed,  6l£c. 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  -  SUNBURY, PA. 


Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks  at  Bargain  Prices 

Big  English  and  Tancred  at  $5.00  per  100  and  we  guar¬ 
antee  to  replace  all  that  die  first  two  weeks  at  half 
price.  We  solicit  large  orders. 

RAMSEY  HATCHERY  Box  1 24  RAMSEY,  INDIANA 


60,000  Chicks 

from  4  to  8  cents.  All  Standard  Breeds. 
Write  for  detailed  information  and 
Catalogue.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guar¬ 
antee  prompt  Shipment.  DAVIS  POULTRY 
FARM,  Rl.  18,  Ramsey,  Indiana. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  $8 — 100:  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  $7 — 100. 
Heavy  Mixed.  $6 — 100.  Prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 


White  &  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  $6.00  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  per  100 


Postage  paid,  too *  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLURE  ELEC.  HATCHERY. U.G.Herbster.  Prop.,  McClure,  Pa. 


/■»» jf yivrfi  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds.  $7:  Leghorns, 
1  Hit  K  1  $6 ;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6 ;  Assorted,  $6.  Free 
UU1V11U  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  Box  R,  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $5.50—100  for  June. 
100*  live  delivery  guar.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Fairporl  "Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains — Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard! 
Park's  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary  — 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at  - 
same  priceor  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran-  1 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  w 

chicks.  Write  for  full  colored  CeleloA  end  Economy  Price.-  I 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
R.  D.  42.  Fairport.  N.  Y. 


mm 
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BABY  CHICKS  C.  O.Df 


From  Selected  and  Blood-Tested  Flocks 
Prices  on —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Bd.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyan .  2,25  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  1.75  3.00  5.50 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Box  609,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


BalDy  CliicKs 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  lOO  500  1000 

r.  SL  CG  W’  L6gho™s . $3.50  $6.00  $28.00  $55.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  3.50  6.00  28.00  55.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.75  7.00  32.50  60.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  3.75  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.75  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds .  3.00  5.00  25.00  50.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds .  3.50  6.00  28.00  55.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10.  Richfield,  Pa. 

D  A  R  Y  4%c  &  UP.  LARGE  TYPE 

DRD  I  CASH  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred W. Leghorns  $6.00  $27.50  $50 

I!  If  II:  MX  Barred  Rox .  7.00  32.50  60 

VlllVImW  Light  &  Heavy  Mix.  4,50  82.50 

These  chicks  from  free  range  flocks.  Guar,  full  count. 
Post  Paid.  FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 

NATIVE  I  Never  before  have  we  offered  our 

IVvIlvC  ■  high  quality  chicks  at  these  low 

prices.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  AVliite  Leghorns,  7c  each;  1000  chicks,  $85. 
Prepaid.  SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  Milford,  Del. 


SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 


Write  for  Our  May  and  June  Price 
Chicks,  $4.50  per  lOO  and  up. 
Color  Catalog  FREE. 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  COMPANY 
Box  O,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Kg?; 


j  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

■  ’  Carried -•oi f  at-  State* Institute'  of’"  Ap-t 
.plied  Agriculture, :  Earmingdale,  L.  I.,  X. 
Y.  Report  for  week  ending  April  27  : 

Crowding  is  commonly  recognized  as  a 
dangerous  thing  for  growing  chickens,  and 
the  importance  of  having  sufficient  floor 
space  is  well  known.  The  most  harmful 
aspect  of  crowding,  however,  comes  in 
connection  with  feeding  and  feeding 
equipment.  Present-day  practices  make 
it  essential  to  provide  more  hopper  feed¬ 
ing  space  than  used  to  be  'the  case.  With 
all-mash  feeding,  more  time  at  feed 
trough  is  required  for  each  chick  to  eat 
its  fill.  Hopper  feeding  scratch  grain  in¬ 
stead  of  spreading  it  on  the  floor  or 
ground  also  makes  more  feeding  space 
necessary. 

When  sufficient  feeding  space  is  not 
provided,  chicks  pick  at  one  another,  or 
eat  indigestible  and  harmful  materials 
from  the  floor.  Feed  .consumption  is  gut 
down,  resulting  in  less1' growth,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  chicks,  which 
are  driven  away  from  the  crowded  feed 
boxes  by  the  more  vigorous  birds.  Vices 
such  as  feather  picking  and  cannibalism, 
encouraged  by  inadequate  feeding  space, 
will  persist  even  to  and  after  maturity. 

Desirable  features  in  a  feeder  are  that 
it  prevents  wasting  or  spilling  feed  and 
that  chicks  be  kept  out.  Commercial 
feeders  usually  are  made  with  an  incurved 
edge  or  lip  which  may  be  duplicated  in 
the  homemade  feeder  by  nailing  a  strip 
of  lath  along  the  edge  of  the  box,  project¬ 
ing  over  the  feed  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch,  which  will  prevent  chicks  rak¬ 
ing  or  billing  the  feed  out  on  the  floor. 
Further  protection  may  he  given  by  fit¬ 
ting  a  piece  of  heavy  wire  netting  a  little 
smaller  than  the  inside  of  the  box  so  that 
it  will  lie  on  top  of  the  mash.  Wasting 
is  further  prevented  by  filling  boxes  only 
one-third  to  one-lialf  full.  To  prevent 
chicks  getting  at  spilled  and  dirty  feed 
on  the  floor,  feeders  may  he  kept  on 
stands  covered  with  three-quarters  or  one- 
inch  mesh  hardware  cloth. 

To  keep  chicks  from  getting  into  feed 
boxes,  the  most  satisfactory  device  is  a 
reel  or  spinner  supported  lengthwise  of 
the  box,- leaving  just  clearance  enough  for 
the  chicks  to  get  their  heads  through  be¬ 
tween  the  edge  of  the  box  and  the  reel. 
This  clearance  should  be  increased  ns 
birds  grow  older,  by  raising  the  reel 
higher.  For  a  box  not  over  six  or  seven 
inches  wide,  a  piece  of  2x2-in.  pivoted  on 
tenpenny  nails  makes  a  very  satisfactory 
reel. 

In  providing  feeding  space  for  chicks, 
do  not  he  guided  solely  by  specifications 
and  rules  when  it  is  apparent  that  more 
chicks  wish  to  eat  than  present  equip¬ 
ment  can  care  for.  Sufficient  space  "should 
be  provided  so  that  any  chick  can  eat  at 
any  time. — Locke  James,  Instructor,  De¬ 
partment  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  13th  week  of  the  10th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  egg-laying  contest  the 
pullets  averaged  to  lay  4.15  eggs  or  at 
the  rale  of  50.3  per  cent.  This  is  a  de¬ 
crease  of  .0  per  cent  under  last  week’s 
production  but  it  is  1.7  per  cent  higher 
than  the  production  for  the  same  week  in 
the  previous  competition.  The  total  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  since  October  1  is  112.40 
eggs  per  bird,  which  is  10.29  more  eggs 
per  bird  than  for  the  same  period  last 
year. 

High  Pens  for  the  13th  Week.— L.  I. 
Reds,  West  Neck  Farm,  02  points,  60 
eggs;  R.  I.  Reds,  Wallieeton  Farm,  02 
points,  01  eggs;  W.  L.,  W.  S.  Hannah  & 
Sons,  62  points,  00  eggs ;  W.  L.,  Foreman 
Poultry  Farm,  01  points,  01  eggs;  W.  L., 
Phillips  White  Leghorn  Farm,  01  points, 
57  eggs ;  W.  L.,  Trexler  Farms,  00  points, 
55  eggs :  W.  L.,  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  59 
points,  56  eggs. 

Leading  pens  in  the  variety  classes : 

White  Leghorns.— M.  P.  Phillips,  1,502 
points,  1,405  eggs ;  Foreman  Poultry 
Farm,  1,420  points,  1,484  eggs;  Quality 
Poultry  Farm,  1.415  points,  1,395  eggs; 
The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  1.395 
points,  1,401  eggs;  Phillips  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm,  1.371  points,  1,345  eggs;  Roy 
A.  Keute,  1,335  points,  1,336  eggs;  Pratt 
Experiment  Farm.  1.333  points,  1,384 
eggs ;  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons,  1,320  points, 
1,369  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Wallieeton  Farm,  1,029 
points,  1.064  eggs;  Moss  Farm,  1,555 
points,  1,554  eggs ;  West  Neck  Farm,  1,- 
423  points,  1,542  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — V.  H.  Kirk- 
up,  1,096  points,  1,115  eggs;  A.  C.  Jones 
Poultry  Farm,  993  points,  1,021  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  1,200  points,  1.221  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  — -  Holtzapple 
Poultry  -Farm,  967  points,  908  eggs. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  market 
prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City  April 
27,  1932.  The  contest  charges  4c  per 
dozen  above  these  prices :  White  at 
2iy2c ;  brown,  19c;  medium,  14%c. 


Never-fail  Devil’s  Food 
Cake 

Three-fourths  cup  grated  chocolate,  one 
cup  brown  sugar,  one-half  cup  sweet  milk, 
yolk  of  one  egg.  Cook  slowly  until  a  lit¬ 
tle  thick,  set  aside  to  cool.  Cream  to¬ 
gether  one-half  cup  butter  with  one  cup 
brown  sugar,  two  eggs,  one-half  cup 
sweet  milk  ;  add  two  cups  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  .soda  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water, 
and  one  teaspoon  vanilla.  Beat  well, 
then  beat  in  the  cooked  chocolate  mixture. 
Bake  in  layers  and  put  together  with  a 
white  icing. 
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R.I.REDS 

Every  buyer  of  Hubbard  Chicks  gets  full 
benefit  of  our  pedigreeing,  trapnest  work, 
matings,  15  years  blood-testing  !  We  charge 
no  excess  prices  for  this  pedigreed  blood  t 
We  are  the  original  and  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducers  of 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

The  Business  Man’s  Bird  lor  Profits 

famous  for  the  six  point9  of  Balanced 
Breeding  shown  below.  Hubbard  EARLY 
MATURITY  insures  good  profits  on 

MAY  AND  JUNE  CHICKS 

At  Lower  Prices 

Profitable  because  bred  to  mature  several 
weeks  earlier  than  ordinary  ;chi.cks  !  You 
get  benefit  of  lowest  chick  prices  of  the 
year,  several  weeks  saving  in  feed,  warmer 
weather  for  brooding,  October — November 
layers  when  egg  prices  are  high. 

Reserve  your  Hubbard  Farms  REDS  now 
Send  for  summer  prices  and  beautiful  1932 
catalog. 

Remember  the  Six  Points  of 
Hubbard  Balanced  Breeding 

1.  Outstanding  Vigor  4.  Large  Size  Egg« 

2.  Low  Mortality  S.  Fast,  Uniform  Growth 

3.  Heavy  Egg  Production  6.  Early  Maturity 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  1 56  Walpole.  N.  H. 


Balanced  Breeding 


on  Our  Guaranteed  Chicks 
100%  State  Blood-Tested 
08%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 
l)P  TO  3  WEEKS  OF  AGE 

21  years  of  continuous  trapnesting  and  pedigree 
breeding  have  developed  a  2G0-egg  strain. 

Lowest  prices  ever  on  this  superior  stock.  This 
year,  raise  the  best. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Prices 

I3ED3IRD  F  ARM  WRENTHAfif,  MASS. 
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R  l  Reds 


Day-Old  and  Started  Chicks.  6  -  8  -  10-wk. 
Old  Pullets  from  the  same  blood-lines  as  our 
New  York  State  Contest  pen  which  leads 
all  breeds  at  Farmingdale.  L.  1. 

ALL  STOCK  BLOOD-TESTED 
98%  Livability  up  to  3  weeks  and  full  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Greatly  Reduced  Prices 
on  May  chicks.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 
You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the  high 
quality  you  can  buy  at  so  low  a  price. 

BOX  R 

ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


MOSS  FARM 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain,  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks.  .  .  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1.000  lots  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  OR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

DAY-OLD  CHIX 

Pennsylvania  Official  Blood-Tested,  Certified  and  Super¬ 
vised.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 

Write  for  Circular  which  explains  Special  Discount 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


200.000  CHICKS  1932 

100  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Grade  A . $6.00  $50.00 

S.  O.  W.  L.,  Grade  AA  (Special  matings)  8.00  70.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Grade  A .  7.00  60.00 

Barred  P.  R. ,  Grade  AA  (Special  matings)  9.00  80.00 

Assorted  Chicks  for  Broilers .  5.00  . 

Prepaid,  100%  Live  Arrival  and  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  —  Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Mt.  Pleasant  Mills.  Pa. 
Formerly  Richfield,  Pa. 


CRT  OUR 

LOW  PRICES 

r  Earn  extra  profits  with  out  super^ 

'  "J  layers  of  big  eggs.  Out  selected " 
9  -  '  breeders  have  laying  records  to 
302  eggs.  10  breeds. 

SCHWECLER'S  HATCHERY  I 

1207  NORTHAMPTON  BUFFALO,  ND 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
Day-old  chicks,  $6.00-100;  $60.00 
1000.  2  and  3  week  old  chicks, 
$10.00-100.  All  chicks  from  2  and 
3  year  old  hens. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM  ^7’% 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  high  quality  breeders 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 
Free  catalog. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

DEPT.  N,  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 


U  ■  •  Lr  w  ^  LiaxL  and  Baby  Bronze  Turkeys 
nusvvy  WHICH  9  at  Lower  Prices.  Write 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  WASHINGTON  VILLE,  PA. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

New  Jersey’s  Metropolitan  Dis¬ 
trict. — The  Newark- Jersey  City-Pater- 
son  metropolitan  district  of  New  Jersey 
may  claim  the  distinction  of  being  the 
country’s  third  population  center,  rank¬ 
ing  under  Chicago  and  above  Philadel¬ 
phia.  While  the  Census  Bureau  in  its 
final  compilation  of  metropolitan  districts 
does  not  include  this  area  as  a  separate 
metropolitan'  district,  it  being  incorpor¬ 
ated  with  the  New  York-Northeastern 
New  Jersey  region,  the  statistics  show 
the  Newark-.Tersey  City-Paterson  metro¬ 
politan  district  contains  a  population  of 
2,915,056  within  1,159.84  square  miles 
and  2,513  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
population  of  this  metropolitan  Northern 
New  Jersey  has  almost  68,000  more  per¬ 
sons  than  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan 
district,  which  includes  also  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Camden. 

May  Day  Celebrations. — Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia  kept  international  Labor  Day  with  an 
imposing  parade  of  the  Red  Army  in  Mos¬ 
cow,'  followed  by  a  march  of  about  1,000,- 
000  civilians.  Elsewhere  in  Europe  May 
Day  was  comparatively  quiet.  In  Lon¬ 
don  Communists  were  dispersed  when 
they  tried  to  march  on  the  Japanese  Em¬ 
bassy.  In  Spain  a  Communist  was  killed 
in  a  riot.  In  Poland  two  workers  were 
shot.  In  France  there  were  minor 
clashes.  In  Latin  America,  where  out¬ 
breaks  had  been  expected,  there  was  little 
trouble.  In  Havana,  however,  Commu¬ 
nists  fought  the  police  in  various  parts  of 
the  city.  In  New  York  ;he  Communist 
demonstration  was  orderly.  Thousands 
marched  in  the  rain,  escorted  by  300 
policemen.  No  arrests  were  made.  There 
were  riots  at  Hamilton  and  Rouyn,  Ont. 

Plane  Crashes  Into  House. — Two 
Army  Reserve  Corps  officers  were  killed 
April  30  at  Chicago  when  their  airplane 
crashed  into  the  second  story  of  a  house, 
burst  into  flames  and  set  the  dwelling 
afire.  The  aviators  were  Lieut.  Charles 
II.  Fargo  and  Lieut.  James  Sandusky, 
both  of  Chicago.  R.  D.  Jaques,  owner  of 
the  house,  narrowly  escaped  death  when 
a  piece  of  the  engine  smashed  through  a 
basement  window  and  landed  close  to 
where  he  sat. 

Aviation  Accidents. — May  1  five  men 
and  one  child  were  killed  in  airplane  ac¬ 
cidents  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.  At  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  two  men 
fell  to  their  deaths  and  two  unidentified 
passengers  were  injured  in  two  airplane 
accidents  near  Los  Angeles.  The  dead 
are  Joe  Ward  and  Willie  Ong,  a  pilot  of 
the  Chinese  Flying  Club.  Ward  was 
killed  in  a  crash  with  two  passengers,  20 
miles  north  of  the  city.  Ong  was  killed 
near  the  southern  city  limits.  He  was 
flying  his  club’s  plane.  At  Towanda, 
Kan.,  Ina  May  Blair,  aged  12,  was 
crushed  to  death  beneath  a  plane  piloted 
by  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Harriet  Barrett,  of 
l’awhuska,  Okla.,  which  crashed  after 
striking  a  telephone  wire.  Mrs.  Barrett 
was  dangerously  injured.  Near  Omaha, 
Neb.,  one  man  was  killed  and  a  woman 
passenger  and  pilot  were  injured  serious¬ 
ly  when  an  airplane  in  which  they  were 
riding  crashed  in  a  field.  At  Loekport, 
N.  Y.,  James  W.  Wylam,  a  pilot,  and 
Vernon  C.  Fuller,  a  mechanic,  both  of 
Loekport,  were  instantly  killed  when 
their  plane  nosedived  from  a  height  of 
about  200  feet  and  crashed  on  the  land¬ 
ing  field  of  the  Lee  Van  de  Mark  Airport. 

Supreme  Court  and  the  Packers. — 
The  Supreme  Court,  in  an  opinion  of  far- 
reaching  consequences,  ruled  May  2  that 
the  great  meat  packers  shall  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  deal  in  groceries  or  engage  in 
any  business  other  than  the  slaughter¬ 
house  industry.  The  opinion,  handed 
down  by  Justice  Cardozo,  reversed  the 
District  of  Columbia  Supreme  Court, 
which  would  have  modified  the  1920  con¬ 
sent  decree  to  permit  the  packers  to  deal 
in  wholesale  groceries.  Justice  Cardozo, 
in  his  opinion,  said  there  was  no  reason 
to  overturn  the  decree  by  which  the  pack¬ 
ers  agreed  to  abandon  enterprises  other 
than  meat  packing.  He  stated  that  the 
threat  of  monopoly  by  reason  of  the 
packers’  ability  to  distribute  other  food¬ 
stuffs  than  meat,  with  virtually  no  in¬ 
crease  in  overhead,  held  as  good  today  as 
it  did  when  the  decree  was  entered.  The 
issue  was  brought  through  three  suits 
which  were  joined.  In  these  cases  the 
government,  the  National  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cery  Association,  and  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocery  Company  sued  Swift 
&  Co.,  et  al,  and  appealed  from  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Supreme  Court’s  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  decree.  In  1920  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  acting  under  the  Sherman  anti¬ 
trust  law  against  the  five  leading  meat 
packers,  Swift  <&  Co.,  Armour  &  Co.,  Wil¬ 
son  &  Co.,  the  Morris  Packing  Company 
and  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company,  ob¬ 
tained  a  consent  decree  enjoining  the 
packers  from  maintaining  a  monopoly, 
and,  specifically  from  holding  interests  in 
public  stockyards  companies,  terminal 
railroads  or  market  newspapers ;  dealing 
in  food  products  unrelated  to  the  meat¬ 
packing  industry ;  permitting  others  to 
use  the  packers’  distributing  facilities  for 
handling  these  articles ;  retailing  meat ; 
holding  interests  in  cold-storage  plants, 
and  selling  fresh  milk  or  cream. 

Capone  Petition  Rejected. — The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  May  2  tersely  rejected  Al 
Capone’s  petition  for  a  review  of  the  case 
in  which  lie  was  convicted  of  evading  the 
income-tax  laws  and  sentenced  to  serve 
11  years  in  Leavenworth  prison  and  pay 
a  $50,000  fine.  Through  a  formal  order, 
handed  down  without  explanation  or  com¬ 


ment,  the  court  denied  Capone’s  petition 
along  with  several  others.  Capone  was 
taken  to  Atlanta  Penitentiary  May  3. 

Pension  Bill  Passed. — The  House  of 
Representatives,  which  for  several  days 
had  been  tearing  to  pieces  the  Economy 
Committee’s  program  to  cut  Federal  ex¬ 
penditures  more  than  $250,000,000,  gave 
an  indication  May  2  of  what  may  happen 
to  the  remaining  section  of  the  measure, 
the  Veterans’  Bureau  legislation,  when  it 
passed  the  $100,000,090  World  War 
widows  and  orphans  bill.  The  measure, 
sponsored  by  Representative  Rankin, 
Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  came  up  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  and  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  316  to  16  after  only  40  min¬ 
utes  of  debate.  Three  Democrats  and 
13  Republicans  opposed  the  bill,  which 
authorizes  an  expenditure  of  more  than 
$10,000,000  during  the  next  fiscal  year, 
and  involves  $100,000,000  over  the  next 
five  years.  The  economy  bill,  instead  of 
containing  the  more  than  $200,000,000  re¬ 
ductions  planned  by  the  committee,  now 
has  an  estimated  saving  of  only  $38,124,- 
500,  while  tld*  insurgent  group  is  claim¬ 
ing  credit  for  striking  out  from  $117,- 
000,000  to  $167,000,000.  The  Veterans’ 
Bureau  sections,  which  remain  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  are  estimated  to  save  $48,714,- 
000  more.  The  economy  bill  was  passed 
May  3. 

The  Revenue  Bill.  —  Elimination 
from  the  House  revenue  bill  of  the  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  cent  stock  transfer  tax 
was  voted  May  3  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  The  levy  thereupon  was  set 
at  a  flat  rate  of  four  cents  a  share,  as 
recommended  by  the  Treasury.  The  House 
rate  had  been  denounced  by  officials  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  as  a  move 
which  would  seriously  hamper  the  securi¬ 
ty  markets.  Revision  of  the  stock  sales 
levy  was  estimated  by  Treasury  experts 
to  reduce  the  House  bill  by  another  $42,- 
000,000.  The  committee  made  this  up  by 
voting  an  increase  in  second-class  postage 
and  striking  out  the  House  provision  al¬ 
lowing  18  months  for  the  revaluation  of 
estates.  The  increased  second-class  pos¬ 
tage  was  designed  to  make  newspapers 
and  magazines  bear  about  $5,000,000 
more  of  the  tax  burden.  Disallowance 
of  revaluation  would  deny  to  estates  any 
compensation  for  the  sharp  decline  in 
values  during  the  business  depression  in 
establishing  taxable  bases.  The  commit¬ 
tee  approved  the  House  provision  for  an 
increase  of  one  cent  in  the  first-class  pos¬ 
tage  rate. 

Central  New  York  War 
on  Rats 

Hamelin  has  nothing  on  Central  New 
York.  Twenty  county  Farm  Bureaus 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  more  pictur¬ 
esque  figure  of  the  “Pied  Piper”  and  their 


Clearing  Out  the  Rats 

work  is  none  the  less  effective.  These  20 
counties  have  lost  a  large  part  of  their 
rat  population. 

The  anti-rat  campaign  in  which  20 
county  Farm  Bureaus  joined  under  the 
direction  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey 
was  a  success.  A  preliminary  check-up 
indicates  that  farmers  following  the  meth¬ 
ods  recommended  have  for  the  most  part 
rid  their  premises  of  rats. 

The  poison  bait,  which  was  put  out 
over  the  entire  section  on  the  night  of 
April  7,  was  composed  of  red  squill 
mixed  with  cereal,  fish  and  meat.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  poison  acts  de¬ 
pends  on  the  amount  eaten.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  reported  finding  dead  rats  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  place  where  the  bait  was 
eaten.  Throughout  the  20  counties  enough 
bait  was  used  to  destroy  two  million  rats. 

No  agricultural  pest  in  existence  affects 
a  greater  number  of  people  than  the  rat, 
and  no  other  pest  is  so  closely  associated 
with  both  the  business  and  domestic  sides 
of  farm  life.  Yet  losses  by  rats  have 
been  sustained  for  so  long  that  commonly 
they  have  been  taken  as  much  for  granted 
as  the  forces  of  nature.  But  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  of  rigid  accounting  and  efficiency, 
even  losses  from  the  elements  are  insured 
against,  and  the  time  is  rapidly  approach¬ 


ing  when  the  constant  drain  through  rat 
depredations  will  not  longer  be  tolerated. 

The  uncanny  elusiveness  of  rats  neces¬ 
sitates  a  matching  of  wits,  if  one  is  to 
be  successful  in  destroying  them.  In  a 
war  on  rats,  one  is  not  confronted  with 
a  stupid  insect  that  requires  only  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  routine  control  procedure 
for  wholesale  destruction,  but  with  a 
wary  animal  that  has  instincts  closely 
akin  to  human  intelligence. 

To  be  rid  of  rats  would  be  worth  a 
thousand  times  what  it  might  cost.  It  is 
the  interest  of  every  home  to  be  rid  of 
the  filthy  and  destructive  pest.  l.  ii.  w. 

Potato  Comments  and 
Conclusions 

A  group  of  farmers  who  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  operating  a  spray  ring  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  met  recently  to  hear  the  chair¬ 
man’s  report  of  its  affairs  of  the  past  sea¬ 
son  and  to  discuss  plans  for  the  coming 
Summer. 

If  the  degree  of  success  which  was 
reached  last  year  is  measured  by  the 
profits  derived  from  the  crop  grown,  we 
would  quite  likely  be  discouraged  from 
continuing  the  organization.  But,  if  we 
compare  the  “spray  ring”  system  of  car¬ 
ing  for  our  growing  crop  with  either  the 
old  practice  of  doing  the  spraying — or 
dusting — individually,  or  not  doing  it  at 
all,  which  was  sometimes  true  without  the 
“ring”  method,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
ring  is  the  thing  if  we  stay  in  the  game 
of  potato-growing. 

This  method  of  caring  for  the  potato 
crop  is  growing  in  favor  among  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  region,  there  being  several 
within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles.  It  has 
many  advantages :  First,  it  is  a  pretty 
sure  way  of  getting  the  work  done,  not 
only,  but  getting  it  done  at  the  right  time. 
It  usually  means  that  the  actual  applica¬ 
tion  is  done  better  than  if  the  individual 
farmer  attempted  to  do  it  himself  for  two 
reasons :  First,  better  equipment  can  be 
purchased  with  the  combined  efforts  of  10 
or  12  farmers,  than  if  each  one  were  to 
buy  his  own,  which  means  more  efficient 
grid  thorough  application  of  the  material ; 
second,  with  the  same  man  devoting  his 
entire  attention  to  this  one  job,  he  natur¬ 
ally  should  become  more  successful  as  an 
operator  of  this  expensive  and  rather 
complicated  machine — an  expert  if  you 
please. 

Another  advantage  of  the  “spray  ring” 
system  is  that  it  enables  us  to  combine 
our  order  for  materials,  and  by  purchas¬ 
ing  in  large  quantities  secure  a  much 
better  price,  a  real  saving.  A  third  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  organization  is  that 
with  a  decided  sense  of  relief  we  delegate 
to  another  the  worry  and  responsibility 
connected  with  this  disagreeable  job, 
which  almost  always  seems  to  conflict 
with  other  farm  operations  crowding  at 
this  time  of  year.  All  this  may  not  ap¬ 
ply  with  -the  same  emphasis  to  the  potato 
specialist,  but  it  certainly  does  apply  to 
the  farmer  who  is  practicing  “general 
farming,”  with  potatoes  as  only  one  of  his 
several  projects. 

At  this  meeting  of  potato-growers  the 
question  was  really  seriously  raised 
whether  or  not  we  should  continue  to 
grow  the  lowly  spud  as  one  of  our  leading 
cash  crops.  Our  conclusions  were  not  en¬ 
tirely  influenced  by  the  prevailing  low 
prices  for  our  product.  Are  we  to  be  able 
to  grow  high-quality  potatoes  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  good  enough  at  least  to  compete  with 
potatoes  grown  and  shipped  in  from  other 
regions?  The  comparison  of  prices  quot¬ 
ed  for  potatoes  from  different  sources 
was  another  factor  which  entered  into  the 
discussion.  Are  these  discriminations 
against  New  York  State  potatoes  jus¬ 
tifiable? 

On  a  recent  trip  to  the  two  public  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  we  saw  po¬ 
tatoes  on  sale  from  widely  different 
regions,  with  very  striking  variations  in 
price.  Nearby  grown,  trucked-in  potatoes 
were  offered  at  from  35  to  40  cents  per 
bushel,  representing  the  average  grade  to 
be  found  in  this  section  of  the  State. 
Maine  potatoes  were  about  double  that 
price — 70  cents  per  bushel.  They  ran 
smoother  in  appearance  and  in  general 
were  more  attractive  to  look  at,  while 
those  shipped  in  from  Idaho,  called 
“Idaho  Bakers”  were  selling  at  $1.80  per 
bushel !  It  is  a  safe  guess  that  if  a 
farmer’s  wife  were  to  select  one  potato 
from  each  of  these  three  sources,  and 
bake  them  all  in  the  same  oven  at  the 
same  time  and  serve  for  supper  with 
whipped  cream,  the  most  fastidious 
epicure  would  be  unable  to  detect  any 
difference  or  variation  in  taste,  which 


leads  us  to  ask  again,  “What’s  in  a 
name?” 

To  be  sure  the  “Idaho  Bakers”  were 
very  fancy  stock,  graded  to  almost  as 
uniform  size  as  are  our  boxed  citrus 
fruits,  absolutely  free  from  any  kind  of 
blemish  and  had  been  put  through  a  ma¬ 
chine  with  brushes  to  scrub  off  any  par¬ 
ticles  of  dirt  that  might  cling  to  the 
tubers,  almost  giving  them  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  been  washed.  To  secure  - 
this  high  standard  of  perfection  we  were 
informed  that  a  very  large  proportion 
were  discarded  in  packing,  only  the 
choicest  could  pay  the  excessive  transpor¬ 
tation  charges  across  the  continent  and 
leave  anything  for  the  grower  whose  net 
returns  for  this  fancy  stuff  were  no  more 
than  we  are  receiving  for  our  Western 
New  York  stock.  Therefore  the  conclu¬ 
sion  we  must  arrive  at  is  this:  The  pub¬ 
lic  buys  chiefly  with  its  eyes,  appreciat¬ 
ing  this  fact  we  must  grow  a  uniform¬ 
shaped  potato,  grade  better  and  put  up 
a  more  attractive  sample  to  compete  with 
stock  from  distant  sources,  or  else  we  will 
continue  to  be  discriminated  against,  and 
pay  the  penalty  by  taking  lower  prices 
for  our  crop.  irving  c.  h.  cook. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


The  Use  of  Paper  Mulch 

The  paper  mulch  idea  was  first  tried 
in  pineapple  culture  in  Hawaii,  and  has 
since  been  tested  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Mulch  paper  must  be  free  from  any 
soluble  toxic  materials  that  might  injure 
the  plants.  It  should  be  of  such  strength 
and  so  treated  as  to  endure  all  weather. 
It.  should  lie  flat,  and  close  against  the 
soil  at  all  times,  thus  insuring  the  proper 
increase  in  soil  temperature.  A  properly- 
treated  paper  for  mulching  also  preserves 
the  original  tilth  throughout  the  crop 
growth. 

Following  are  some  reports  from  farm¬ 
ers  and  gardeners  who  have  used  this 
mulch  paper  on  various  crops: 

"We  planted  eight  rows  of  onions  un¬ 
der  paper  and  eight  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  onions  under  the  paper  needed  no 
cultivation,  whereas  the  others  required 
constant  weeding  and  cultivation.  The 
season  was  very  hot  and  dry,  but  the 
onions  under  the  mulch  paper  grew  con¬ 
tinually  during  the  drought,  and  had  a 
much  brighter,  healthier  color.  The 
ground  under  the  paper  was  always  moist 
and  loose,  while  the  rest  of  the  soil  was 
dry  and  hard.  On  the  same  amount  of 
ground,  the  mulched  area  yielded  over 
300  per  cent  more  than  the  unmulched 
area.” 

"In  setting  kohl  rabi  and  Swiss  chard, 
the  paper  was  laid  first  and  the  plants 
set  in  a  hole  cut  through.  The  mulched 
plants  produced  larger  and  better  crops 
than  we  have  ever  seen  before,  maturing 
a  week  earlier  than  usual.” 

"Mulch  paper  was  laid  just  as  the 
Irish  potatoes  were  coming  through  the 
ground.  It  was  interesting  to  watch 
those  under  the  paper  outstrip  the  others 
in  growth.  They  covered  the  ground  long 
before  the  others  did,  and  you  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  those  four  rows  as  fast  as  you 
could  see  what  was  planted  in  the  field. 
The  deep  green  color  and  abundant 
growth  was  always  apparent,  and  the 
crop  under  the  paper  finished  its  growth 
long  before  the  other.  There  was  an  ap¬ 
proximate  increase  in  yield  of  75  bushels 
an  acre.” 

“Mulch  paper  was  laid  over  the  pre¬ 
pared  sweet  potato  row  for  plants  and 
fastened  down.  The  plants  were  set 
through  the  paper.  No  weeding  or  culti¬ 
vation  was  needed  during  the  entire  sea¬ 
son  and  the  yield  was  surprising,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  yield  being  approximately  64 
per  cent.” 

"In  my  rose  garden,  the  mulch  paper 
was  given  a  light' coating  of  roof  paint, 
and  while  the  paper  was  still  wet,  care¬ 
fully  covered  the  whole  surface  with  pine 
needles.  The  result  was  a  beautiful  har¬ 
mony  of  gleaming  roses  against  a  verdant 
background  of  fragrant  pine  needles. 

“In  my  Dahlia  garden,  I  planted  the 
Dahlias  in  rows,  about  three  feet  apart, 
in  which  mulch  paper  was  used,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  drought  of  last  season  when  my 
neighbor’s  Dahlias  needed  constant  wa¬ 
tering,  my  Dahlias  bloomed  earlier  and 
were  more  beautiful  than  at  any  year 
during  the  past  seven,  in  which  I  have 
been  raising  Dahlias.” 

"I  found  mulch  paper  to  give  excellent 
results  in  my  small  vegetable  garden,  and 
used  paper  for  mulching  on  all  of  the 
usual  table  varieties  of  vegetables,  with 
the  result  that  not  only  did  I  have  early* 
maturity  of  all  of  my  plantings,  but  the 
freedom  from  weeds  practically  permitted 
me  to  give  the  garden  very  little  atten¬ 
tion.” 

In  reported  field  tests  at  the  govern¬ 
ment  Arlington  Test  Farm,  green  corn 
mulched  in  this  way  yielded  three  times 
as  much,  beets  and  carrots  about  twice 
as  much,  and  various  other  vegetables  in 
proportion.  h.  a.  Jacobs. 


A  SMALL  boy  had  taken  his  mother’s 
powder  puff  and  was  in  the  act  of  pow¬ 
dering  his  face  when  his  small  sister,  aged 
five,  snatched  it  from  him.  “You  mustn't 
do  that,”  she  exclaimed.  “Only  ladies 
use  powder  —  gentlemen  wash  their- 
selves  !” — Parents’  Magazine. 
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“Watch  Your  Words” 

Let  every  man  be  slow  to  speak.  — 
James  i-19. 

Keep  a  watch  on  your  words,  my  brother, 
For  words  are  wonderful  things ; 

They  are  sweet  like  the  bee’s  fresh  honey, 
Like  the  bees,  they  have  terrible  stings; 
They  can  bless,  like  the  warm  glad  sun¬ 
shine, 

And  brighten  a  lonely  life; 

They  can  cut  in  the  strife  of  anger 
Like  an  open  two-edged  knife. 

Let  them  pass  through  your  lips  unchal¬ 
lenged, 

If  their  errand  is  true  and  kind — 

If  they  come  to  support  the  weary, 

To  comfort  and  help  the  blind ; 

If  a  bitter  revengeful  spirit 

Prompt  the  words,  let  them  pass  un¬ 
said  ; 

They  may  flash  through  a  brain  like  light¬ 
ning, 

Or  fall  on  a  heart  like  lead. 

Keep  them  back,  if  they're  cold  and  cruel, 
Under  bar  and  lock  and  seal ; 

The  wounds  that  they  make,  my  brother, 
Are  always  slow  to  heal. 

May  peace  guard  your  life,  and  ever, 
From  the  time  of  your  early  youth, 

May  the  words  that  you  daily  utter 
Be  the  words  of  beautiful  truth. 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

In  our  tours  of  the  big  city  shops,  we 
are  often  impressed  by  the  reduction  in 
price  of  staple  articles.  The  pessimist 
says,  “What’s  the  use?  Nobody  has  any 
money” — but  we  know  that  this  is  only 
partially  true.  Buying  power  may  be 
cut,  but  prices  are  cut  also.  It  is  the 
season  for  those  who  have  a  fixed  income, 
even  though  a  small  one,  to  buy  those 
things  that  they  have  saved  for ;  we 
think  that  the  economies  of  the  present 
may  not  be  duplicated  for  some  years  to 
come.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  extra 
things  that  add  to  our  personal  or  house¬ 
hold  comfort.  We  were  recently  pricing 
porch  furniture,  and  found  reductions  of 
one  to  four  dollars  on  a  single  piece, 
compared  with  the  prices  of  only  two 
years  ago.  We  found  really  amazing  re¬ 
ductions  in  china,  glassware,  curtains 
and  draperies.  Dress  goods  are  drasti¬ 
cally  reduced ;  no  wonder  our  women 
readers  are  ordering  patterns  by  the  thou¬ 
sands.  The  saleswomen  are  no  longer 
indifferent  to  the  small  purchaser ;  it  is, 
“Can  I  help  madam?”  And,  best  of  all, 
the  frugal  woman  may  say  frankly :  “No, 
I  want  something  less  expensive,”  with¬ 
out  being  viewed  with  chilly  scorn.  Even 
adversity  has  its  uses.  We  have  found 
this  Spring  a  favorable  time  for  having 
various  repairs  made  (for  mechanics  and 
tradesmen  need  jobs),  and  for  some  need¬ 
ed  renovations  about  the  house.  We  do 
not  think  we  can  ever  do  these  things 
cheaper  than  now.  We  realize  that  every- 
one  cannot  spend,  even  frugally,  for  ex¬ 
tra  things,  but  remember  that  every  can 
of  paint,  every  roll  of  wallpaper,  every 
pillow  case  or  towel  we  buy,  is  a  bullet 
aimed  at  the  universal  enemy;  every  ef¬ 
fort  we  put  forth  for  improvement  will 
help  to  lift  the  whole  nation  out  of  its 
Slough  of  Despond. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Even  the  grandmother  nowadays  may 
wear  pink,  apricot  or  tea-rose  underwear 
without  exciting  comment ;  as  for  a 
grandmother  wearing  a  solemn  gown  of 
black  percale,  .with  a  little  crocheted 
(shoulder  shawl  of  black  wool  edged  with 
mournful  purple — “there  aint  no  such 
animile.”  We  think  the  life  of  the  elder 
woman  has  brightened  and  developed  to 
a  marvelous  degree  in  the  last  50  years. 
The  text  for  these  remarks  was  a  white- 
haired  and  rather  sad-faced  elderly  wom¬ 
an  in  mourning  garb  whom  we  saw  trying 
to  decide  between  peach  color  and  tea 
rose  rayon  underwear,  in  a  busy  depart¬ 
ment  store.  It  was  for  herself,  too,  and 
we  think  it  made  her  feel  better.  We 
noted  nice  qualities  in  rayon  underwear 
from  79  cents  to  $1.29.  One  store  recent¬ 
ly  had  a  sale  of  rayon  vests  and  bloomers, 
for  37  cents  each ;  we  cannot  speak  as  to 
quality,  for  the  crowd  was  too  dense  to 
get  near  the  counter.  Among  the  real 
silk  garments,  there  are  always  standard 
styles  in  envelope  chemises  for  a  little 
under  $2,  as  well  as  those  more  expen¬ 
sive.  Very  often  one  has  to  pay  a  little 
higher  price  for  the  plain  tailored  styles 
than  for  those  with  lace  trimming. 

Lisle  sweaters  show  charming  lacy 
weaves  in  fine  cotton  ;  the  new  ones  are 
not  the  plain  balbriggan  weave  of  last 
year.  They  are  popular  for  wear  Avith 
Spring  suits. 

Wide  hats  with  a  drooping  brim  are 


seen  in  shiny  straw,  some  being  trimmed 
with  a  Avreath  of  flowers  around  the 
crown.  There  is  more  use  of  flowers  in 
millinery  this  Spring  than  for  several 
years  previously. 

We  saw,  in  a  well-known  department 
store,  a  beautiful  patchwork  quilt  of  the 
double  wedding  ring  pattern  ;  the  circles 
were  pink  and  Avhite  print  in  a  small 
flowered  pattern,  and  the  four  small 
blocks  at  the  intersection  of  the  rings 
were  buff  and  blue.  At  the  edges  the 
circles  formed  shallow  scallops,  which 
were  bound  with  the  pink  print.  It  xvas 
beautifully  quilted  in  elaborate  patterns, 
all  the  work  being  done  by  hand.  Dis¬ 
played  on  an  old-style  four-post  bed  it 
was  very  effective.  The  price  of  the  quilt, 
double-bed  size,  AA’as  $49.50. 

Kitchen  ensembles  of  oilcloth  displayed 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


248 — Summer  Style. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  3G,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  light 
and  %  yd.  of  18-in. 
dark  contrasting  and 
3%  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


Type.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36; 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re- 


This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40.  42,  44,  46 

and  48-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
1%  yds.  of  39-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


and  6  years.  Size  4 
requires  2%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
V-i  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


New  Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10c, 


aprons,  shelf  edging,  scarfs  and  table¬ 
cloths  all  to  match,  in  a  variety  of  pretty 
bright  colors  and  patterns.  The  aprons 
were  54  cents  each ;  shelf  edging  19  cents 
a  yard ;  scarf  18x36  in.  54  cents,  and 
cloth  54x54  in.  $1.98. 


Spring  Fever 

My  little  boy  said  the  other  day  that 
we  had  an  awfully  “springy  Winter,”  but 
that  we  Avere  having  a  dreadfully  “win¬ 
try  Spring.”  The  coldest  days  so  far 
have  come  in  the  latter  half  of  March. 
Mail  service  has  been  interrupted  and  for 
the  first  time  in  several  years  our  road 
has  been  closed  to  Avheel  traffic  for  four 
days  together.  At  least  twice  recently 
our  weather  bureau  station  at  Canton.  N. 
Y.,  has  reported  our  section  as  the  cold¬ 
est  spot  in  the  country.  With  all  our 
hopes  focussed  on  the  maple-sugar  sea¬ 
son  and  its  income  so  badly  needed,  it 


would  be  easy  to  feel  blue  and  abused. 
But  there’s  something  in  the  air — Spring 
must  be  just  around  the  corner  ! 

Winter  was  so  pleasant  and  the  busy 
days  slipped  happily  past,  yet  it  seems 
ages  since  Thanksgiving.  Christmas  is 
still  green,  in  t lie  children’s  memories.  I 
mostly  recall  the  last  minute  rush  of  de¬ 
livering  fancy  cakes,  of  losing  my  best 
gloves  and  the  fact  that  Ave  had  to  put 
the  tiny  tree  on  the  safe  out  of  baby’s 
reach — at  seven  months  she  Avas  creeping. 
But  then  there  Avas  the  glorious  look  of 
wonder  and  surprise  on  the  boys’  faces  as 
they  came  into  the  living-room  to  see  how 
*Santa  had  decked  their  tree.  Such  per¬ 
fect  happiness  should  last  forever,  but  try 
as  I  Avill,  I  cannot  keep  clouds  from. dark¬ 
ening  their  •sunshine  as  they  groAV  up.  I 
can  only  do  my  best  to  prepare  them  for 
the  disappointments  they  must  meet,  to 
sIioav  them  that  the  nearest  approach  to 
complete  satisfaction  in  life  for  grown 
folks,  comes  from  a  clear  conscience  and 
a  love  for  one’s  occupation. 

Mother  has  been  Weaving  in  every 
spare  minute,  but  those  have  been  few 
indeed.  The  man  of  the  fafhily  has  had 
a  Avood  job  and  been  aAvay  through  the 
day  so  “noon  chores”  at  the  barn  have 
been  part  of  our  daily  Avork,  and  Avith 
washing  for  three  small  children  besides 
three  adults,  cooking  for  six,  the  care  of 
a  12-room  house,  the  churning  and  taking 
care  of  the  butter,  looking  after  the  hens 
and  keeping  sewed  and  patched,  Ave  have 
been  fairly  busy. 

We  have  woven  a  number  of  pilloAv  cov¬ 
ers  and  are  noiv  making  covers  for  chair 
and  davenport  cushions.  Bags  from  silk 
stockings  and  underwear  cut  round  and 
round  make  splendid  filler  for  these  and 
the  finest  three-ply  Avarp  is  best  to  use.  1 
remember  that  my  grandmother  wove  sev¬ 
eral  sets  of  portieres,  using  silk  rags  and 
the  commercial  mercerized  crochet  cotton 
called  silkateen  for  warp.  She  used  an 
open  style  for  draAving  it  on  the  loom, 
such  as  some  weavers  call  chenille,  or 
skipped  Avarp.  However,  it  seemed  that 
the  Avear  that  Avould  come  on  these  seats 
Avould  require  durable  materials,  so  avc 
used  plain  Avarp.  We  are  using  all  black, 
but  I  think  very  charming  patterns  could 
be  made  Avith  colored  warps. 

In  coloring  rayon  rags  Ave  have  learned 
that  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  treated 
as  other  materials  are.  It  is  essential  to 
have  one  of  the  dye  manufacturer’s 
manuals,  to  follow  directions  carefully 
and  to  dye  the  garments  before  cutting, 
rather  than  in  skeins  as  avc  do  cotton 
rags.  The  rayon  fibers  are  very  delicate 
and  when  wet  and  heated,  must  be  han¬ 
dled  with  great  care.  But  the  results 
justify  the  effort,  for  the  colors  are  so 
brilliant,  and  the  finished  articles  are 
very  handsome. 

Snow  is  tAVO  feet  deep  in  the  Avoods 
but  the  men  are  making  roads  about,  and 
getting  things  ready  for  the  Avarm  days 
that  are  bound  to  come  soon.  The  little 
boys  and  I  are  as  impatient  as  anyone. 
We  h  ave  been  doAvn  once;  I  carried  two- 
year-old  Francis  piggyback,  while  Lind¬ 
say,  nearly  five,  floundered  along  the 
,snoAvy  path.  The  sugar-house  was  cold 
and  damp.  It  Avas  hard  to  imagine  what 
a  steamy,  busy  place  it  would  be  soon. 
W  e  are  glad  to  see  the  men  and  team  and 
to  ride  back  to  the  house.  We  have  so 
many  orders  for  the  soft  sugar  and  maple 
cream  which  mother  seems  able  to  make 
“just  right,”  that  she  is  wondering  if  Ave 
can  afford  to  have  a  netv  sugaring-off  pan 
made  to  her  order,  just  the  right  size  for 
this  particular  Avork. 

I  am  getting  out  the  little  flats  to 
start  tomatoes,  celery,  cauliflower,  pep¬ 
pers,  asters  and  annual  larkspur.  Lind¬ 
say  loves  flowers  and  we  have  been  “land¬ 
scaping”  our  grounds  this  Winter.  Things 
outdoors  have  been  neglected  since  the 
babies  came,  but  this  Spring  avc  are 
planning  to  try  to  make  our  desert  bloom 
again.  We  Avere  very  much  interested  in 
the  kettle  garden  article  in  a  recent  It. 
N.-Y.  for  we  have  an  old  kettle  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  of 'the  barnyard  and  if  our  combined 
efforts  'can  dig  a  hole  deep  enough  to 
sink  it,  I  think  Ave  shall  try  our  luck.  We 
are  also  going  to  start  a  little  rock  gar¬ 
den.  Mother  did  not  operate  the  big 
brooder  last  year  but  is  anxious  for  the 
snoAV  to  get  down  so  she  can  get  to  the 
brooder-houses  and  see  if  she  can  assem¬ 
ble  things  this  Spring. 

So  often  people  say  to  me,  “I  don’t  see 
how  you  find  time  to  Avrite.”  I  don’t  find 
it,  I  take  it.  I’m  pretty  sure  avc  all  find 
time  for  the  things  Ave  really  Avant  to  do 
most.  To  be  sure  we  all  have  day-dreams 
when  we  mentally  speculate  on  pleasant 
possibilities,  but  in  general,  I  think  most 
of  us  are  pretty  Avell  satisfied  with  out¬ 
lives  as  Ave  are  living  them.  If  we  Averen’t 
we'd  do  something  about  it.  A  very  rich 
man,  rich  not  only  in  Avorldly  goods  but 
wisdom  as  »well,  and  one  of  the  best 
friends  I  ever  had,  once  said  that  nothing 
made  him  so  impatient  as  to  hear  people 
say  they  had  nodime  for  this  or  that.  lie 
said  each  of  us  had  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  it  was  up  to  us  to 
spend  our  24  hours  daily  exactly  as  avc 
saw  fit.  Of  course  there  are  limitations 
to  this.  There  are  certain  things  avc 
must  do,  and  the  less  Ave  are  blessed  Avith 
wealth,  the  more  closely  Ave  are  held  to 
the  daily  grind  of  necessary  tasks.  Yet 
in  a  AA-ay,  my  friend  Avas  completely  right. 

No  doubt  everyone  makes  what  my 
youngsters  call  “pancake  cakes”  that  is, 
large,  plate-sized  pancakes,  spread  with 
sugar,  honey  or  jam,  stacked  and  cut  like 
pie,  but  have  you  ever  made  gingerbread 
pancakes? 

Take  tAvo  cups  of  sour  milk,  one-third 
cup  melted  shortening,  one-lialf  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  one-half  cup  sugar,  2%  cups  flour 
sifted  with  one  teaspoon  each  of  ginger 
and  cinnamon,  one  'teaspoon  soda,  and 


one-fourth  teaspoon  salt.  Mix  Avell  and 
bake  on  pancake  griddle  in  very  large 
cakes.  Spread  each  with  butter,  sprin¬ 
kle  generously  with  brown  sugar,  cover 
Avith  another  pancake  and  cover  the  top 
layer  with  whipped  and  sweetened  cream. 
Uut  like  pie  and  serve  as  dessert  some 
dismal  day  when  everything  seems  dead 
Avrong,  and  watch  the  sun  come  out! 

BLANCHE  AV.  TREKISE. 

Letters  from  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

For  three  Aveeks  I  have  been  Avonder- 
ing  Avhether  the  hard  coal  Avill  last  over 
Sunday,  and  still  it  holds  out.  By  the 
calendar,  the  baseburner  fire  should  be 
out,  but  Ave  are  having  a  cold,  Avet  season, 
neither  Winter  nor  Spring.  The  range 
and  the  grate  Avill  save  me  from  real  suf¬ 
fering,  however,  when  the  hard  coal  is 
gone.  The  new  range  has  been  a  great 
comfort.  For  the  first  time,  I  have  an 
oven  that  Avill  really  bake  biscuits  to  my 
notion,  and  as  for  cookies — the  old  cooky 
jar  does  not  yawn  in  vain.  Which  brings 
me  to  the  topics  of  cookies  and  clubs  that 
I  meant  to  discuss. 

My  “Mystery  Pal”  had  a  birthday  yes¬ 
terday,  and  I  sent  her  a  box  of  cookies. 
There  Avere  sour  cream  cookies,  made  by 
a  It.  N.-Y.  recipe  of  a  good  Avliile  ago,  ab¬ 
solutely  unfailing;  and  pineapple  cookies, 
also  R.  N.-Y.,  but  somewhat  changed. 
Not  but  what  they  Avere  good  as  pub¬ 
lished,  but  I  have  a  personal  preference 
for  more  pineapple  and  less  egg.  What 
is  a  “Mystery  Pal”?  Some  call  them 
“Capsule  Sisters.”  Names  are  drawn,  at 
the  beginning  either  of  the  club  year  or 
the  calendar  year,  and  the  “dratvee”  re¬ 
ceives  small,  or  larger,  favors  and  atten¬ 
tions  throughout  the  year — cards  or  gifts 
on  birthdays,  anniversaries,  and  general 
holidays,  according  to  the  time,  means 
and  originality  of  the  giver.  Identities 
are  elaborately  concealed,  packages  ad¬ 
dressed  by  other  hands,  and  in  town,  gifts 
are  often  delivered  stealthily  by  the  door¬ 
knob  route.  Childish,  maybe?  But  do 
Ave  ever  outgrow  the  thrill  of  a  secret? 
There  is  a  special  joke  about  this  cooky 
gift  :  Best  Friend  bakes  for  people,  and 
cookies  are  some  of  her  specialties,  though 
not  these  particular  kinds.  Now,  my 
“Mystery  Pal”  does  not  knoAV  that  I  ever 
make  cookies;  she  Avill  jump  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Best  Friend  is  the  one  Avho 
sent  them — Avhicli  will  add  to  the  merri¬ 
ment  at  the  time  of  unmasking  ! 

In  this  club,  this  “Pal”  business,  which 
has  been  in  operation  three  or  four  years, 
has  Avorked  very  well,  and  added  to  the 
closely-knit  spirit  of  the  membership.  In 
the  neighborhood  club,  it  did  not  do  so 
well,  and  was  dropped  after  one  year.  The 
difference,  I  think,  is  fundamental  in  the 
organization  of  the  clubs,  and  might  in¬ 
terest  anyone  Avho  thinks  of  organizing  a 
group  of  women,  or  a  mixed  group  either. 
Club  No.  1  was  formed  years  ago  as  a 
literary  or  study  club,  centered  in  tOAvn, 
and  has  kept  that  character  mostly, 
though  later  including  local  and  general 
welfare  work,  and  the  projects  requested 
by  the  Federations.  The  members  are 
supposed  to  be  selected  for  congenial  in¬ 
terests,  though  once  in  a  while  somebody 
runs  wild  and  proposes  a  newcomer  just 
because  “She’s  so  nice  !”  Club  No.  2  is 
intended  to  promote  sociability  and  co¬ 
operation  among  the  ’women  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  is  governed  more  by  geog¬ 
raphy  than  by  similarity  of  tastes.  The 
membership  shifts  more.  The  programs 
are  much  lighter  and  more  miscellaneous. 
Some  of  the  members  are  marvellously 
efficient  practical  Avomen,  avIio  would, 
however,  be  bored  to  tears  by  some  of  the 
subjects  handled  in  Club  No.  1.  The 
“Mystery  Pals”  failed  to  flourish  in  this 
club  because  of  greater  variations  in  the 
membership,  as  I  believe — also  some  small 
private  dislikes. 

Because  the  tivo  clubs  are  so  different, 

I  have  never  been  able  to  decide  to  give 
up  either,  though  some  of  the  meetings 
conflict.  Any  house-meeting  club  needs 
to  be  kept  small.  It  is  not  snobbishness, 
but  lack  of  space  and  chairs !  Better 
have  more  groups  and  more  comfort.  For 
No.  1,  25  is  the  limit  of  activities;  No.  2 
alloAvs  40,  which  sometimes  becomes  em¬ 
barrassing.  Of  course  there  is  never  a 
full  turnout,  but  No.  2  boasts  a  good 
many  small  children  who  cannot  be  left 
at  home. 

We  didn’t  plant  our  Washington  tree 
last  month.  I  suppose  it  Avill  be  done 
this  week.  Neither  is  mine  planted,  nor 
any  garden  made.  I  heard  of  a  man  Avho 
planted  five  acres  of  potatoes  in  February, 
and  planted  those  acres  again  last  week. 
Even  now  I  think  they  are  better  off  in 
the  cellar. 

There  is  an  oil  rig  in  the  county  at 
last.  So  far  as  reported,  they  haven't 
found  anything  in  the  next  county.  If 
it  didn’t  rain  so  nearly  all  the  time,  and 
bloAV  straight  off  the  North  Pole  the  rest, 
I  should  have  gone  to  see  the  proceedings 
before  this.  I  might  not  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  what  I  suav,  however.  Many  years 
ago,  there  Avere  some  oil  and  gas  fizzles 
around  here,  and  some  people  always  be¬ 
lieved  'that  the  drillmen  were  bought  off 
by  a  powerful  company,  and  the  project 
held  idle  by  a  25-year  lease.  Our  leases 
are  iso  short  that  there  seems  little  dan¬ 
ger  of  such  a  thing ;  it  is  drill,  pay  rent, 
or  get  out,  in  a  year.  And  of  course 
there  are  many  more  companies  Avho 
might  be  interested.  My  year  is  up  next 
month,  and  I  am  Avondering  what  they 
will  do.  The  rent  is  small,  but  it  Avould 
count  up  fast  on  thousands  of  acres. 

Seeing  a  prospect  of  visiting  the  well, 
I  held  back  this  letter  in  order  to  tell 
about  it,  as  others  might  be  interested  as 
I  was.  Three  of  us  Avomen  Avent  yester- 
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day,  in  the  nick  of  time,  for  the  foreman 
had  given  orders  to  stop  drilling  today. 
So  another  bubble  burst,  and  Hope  tum¬ 
bles  down  the  beanstalk  again — if  you 
don’t  mind  mixed  figures  of  speech  !  Six 
test  'wells  have  been  drilled— two  in  the 
next  county,  one  here,  and  the  others  else¬ 
where  in  the  district  leased — all  "dry 
holes.”  So,  the  engineer  said,  "The  ter¬ 
ritory  will  be  condemned  forever.”  He 
afterward  modified  that  a  little — said  that 
somebody  might  take  a  chance,  that  there 
had  really  not  been  a  fair  test  in  these 
two  counties,  and  that  there  should  be 
gas  under  the  "Cincinnati  Arch.”  But 
the  testing  was  too  expensive,  with  no  en¬ 
couraging  results.  The  men  were  so  kind 
to  explain  everything,  very  pleased  to 
have  callers,  as  the  two  of  them  have  to 
stay  there  from  12  to  12,  except  Sundays. 
The  drill  is  run  by  a  huge  gasoline  en¬ 
gine,  30  or  40  feet  away  from  the  shelter 
shack  built  around  the  well.  The  con¬ 
trols  are  at  the  shack,  the  machinery — 
transmission,  I  suppose,  windlasses  and 
enormous  flywheel — between  the  shack 
and  the  engine.  They  have  their  own  lit¬ 
tle  lighting  plant,  and  a  little  electric 
pump  at  the  edge  of  the  creek,  to  furnish 
water  for  the  bits  to  work  in.  We  waited 
to  see  them  hail  out,  since  it  was  to  be 
our  last  chance,  and  examined  the  sam¬ 
ples  saved.  They  were  through  Trenton 
rock,  in  a  dark  shale  with  a  little  sand. 
They  had  not  run  into  salt  water,  but  ex¬ 
pected  to  soon,  and  that  would  mean 
"good  night !”  to  the  lingering  hope  of 
anything  valuable.  So  cndeth  Hie  pros¬ 
pect  of  our  community's  being  pulled  out 
of  a  financial  hole  by  drilling  holes  in  the 
grounds. 

My  damage  case,  too,  is  hung  up,  wait¬ 
ing  on  a  compromise.  Everybody  wants 
to  settle  out  of  court,  but  the  "other  fel¬ 
low,”  naturally,  wants  to  put  off  settle¬ 
ment  as  long  as  possible.  Butterfat  was 
down  to  14c,  the  last  report,  with  eggs 
S  or  9c.  Ho,  hum  1  Nevertheless,  there 
are  worse  things.  One  of  our  neighbors, 
whose  Jersey  cows  were  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  left  them  shut  in  the  big  barn  when 
it  was  rainy  and  windy  last  Sunday. 
Probably  like  shut-in  children,  more 
mischievous  than  hungry,  they  managed 
to  open  a  door  into  the  ground-feed  room. 
After  filling  themselves,  because  the  wa¬ 
ter  tank  was  handy,  they  also  drank  their 
fill.  Either  five  or  six  died,  and  others 
were  sick.  Anybody  would  hate  to  lose 
the  money  they  represented,  but  this  man 
loves  his  cows  (as  I  do)  as  personalities. 
The  only  cow  I  ever  lost  tore  the  latch 
off  the  corncrib  door,  stuffed  herself  with 
corn,  and  drank  before  being  discovered. 
I  had  not  had  her  long,  and  she  had 
never  had  all  she  wanted  to  eat.  A  friend 
said,  "At  least  she  probably  died  happy !” 

E.  M.  c. 


Delicious  Ways  of  Serving 
Canned  Salmon 

if  you  have  never  eaten  a  salmon  cock¬ 
tail,  try  this,  it's  delicious.  Put  two  heap¬ 
ing  teaspoons  of  well-drained  red  salmon 
in  a  cocktail  glass,  and  pour  over  it  a 
sauce  made  of  one  teaspoon  of  Worcester¬ 
shire  sauce,  one  tablespoon  of  seasoned 
tomato  juice,  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice, 
a  dash  of  salt,  and  a  very  little  cayenne. 
Serve  with  crisp  saltines. 

For  an  excellent  soup,  suitable  for  a 
luncheon,  turn  the  contents  of  one  can  of 
pink  salmon  into  a  saucepan ;  add  two 
tablespoons  of  finely  chopped  onion,  and 
one  cup  of  water,  and  let  simmer  one-lialf 
hour,  then  press  through  a  sieve  or  mash. 
Return  to  the  fire  and  add  a  can  of  well- 
seasoned  tomato  sauce,  to  which  a  very 
little  soda  has  been  added.  Heat  one  pint 
of  milk  in  a  double  boiler,  and  thicken 
with  one  tablespoon  of  flour  rubbed 
smooth  in  two  tablespoons  of  butter,  and 
add  the  salmon  and  tomato,  and  serve  at 
once. 

Creamed  salmon  is  a  nutritious  and 
easily  prepared  supper  or  luncheon  dish. 
First  make  a  white  sauce  by  rubbing  one 
tablespoon  of  flour  into  one  of  melted 
butter,  then  stir  in  one  cup  of  milk,  and 
cook  until  smooth  and  creamy,  add  one 
can  of  salmon,  drained  and  flaked,  and  a 
little  of  the  liquor  if  the  sauce  seems  too 
thick.  Heat  until  it  bubbles.  Serve  on 
squares  of  soft  buttered  toast  or  in  pastry 
shells,  with  a  dash  of  finely  minced 
parsley  as  a  garnish. 

For  a  delicious  breakfast  dish,  prepare 
a  puffy  omelet,  using  four  eggs  beaten 
separately,  and  just  before  folding  in  the 
white  of  eggs,  turn  in  one-half  can  of 
finely  minced  salmon,  add  whites,  and 
cook  in  a  well-buttered  omelet  pan  until 
firm. 

Salmon  chowder  is  another  good  supper 
dish  ;  this  one  is  made  very  much  like  an 
old-fashioned  clam  chowder.  Cut  one- 
fourth  of  a  pound  of  fat  salt  pork  into 
cubes  and  fry  in-  a  saucepan  until  a 
golden  brown  on  all  sides.  To  this  add 
one  quart  of  milk  or  equal  parts  of  milk 
and  water,  with  two  cups  of  diced  raw 
potatoes,  and  let  simmer  until  potatoes 
are  tender  without  becoming  mushy,  then 
add  one  tablespoon  of  flour  rubbed  smooth 
in  a  little  cold  milk,  and  cook  for  a 
minute  or  two;  turn  in  a  can  of  well- 
drained  and  flaked  pink  salmon,  and  bring 
all  to  the  boiling  point  and  serve. 

The  next  time  you  prepare  scalloped 
salmon  try  doing  it  this  way.  Make  one 
pint  of  rich  cream  or  white  sauce,  season 
well  with  salt  and  pepper,  add  a  dash  of 
paprika,  and  set  aside  to  cool.  Butter  a 
baking  dish  and  fill  wiith  alternating 
layers  of  flaked  salmon  and  fine  dry  bread 
crumbs  and  the  cream  sauce.  Lastly  cover 
the  top  with  crumbs  and  bits  of  butter 
and  bake  for  one-half  hour,  or  until 


thoroughly  heated  and  brown  on  top. 

Salmon  loaf  may  be  made  with  either 
crackers,  rice  or  mashed  potatoes,  and 
either  way  makes  an  excellent  dish.  For 
a  loaf  with  crackers,  remove  bones  from 
one  can  of  salmon  and  flake,  add  one 
well-beaten  egg,  two  tablespoons  of  milk 
or  cream,  and  season  with  a  little  nutmeg, 
paprika,  and  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt,  then 
add  one  cup  of  fine  cracker  crumbs.  Bake 
in-  a  well-buttered  baking  dish  for  20 
minutes.  For  the  salmon  loaf  in  which 
rice  forms  the  foundation,  mix  one  can  of 
salmon  with  two  cups  of  hot  boiled  rice, 
two  well-beaten  eggs,  two  tablespoons  of 
melted  butter,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  add  some  of 
the  liquor  from  the  salmon  if  needed. 
Blend  all  lightly  with  a  fork.  Bake  one 
hour  in  a  covered  baking  dish  set  in  hot 
water.  Then  for  the  loaf  made  with 
mashed  potatoes,  butter  a  good-sized  mold, 
and  sprinkle  the  bottom  and  sides  with 
slightly  browned  cracker  crumbs,  and  line 
with  well  seasoned  mashed  potatoes. 
Drain  oil  from  one  can  of  salmon  and 
flake,  season,  and  pack  in  mold.  Cover 
with  more  of  the  potatoes  and  top  with 
fine  cracker  crumbs  and  bits  of  butter, 
and  bake  one-half  hour  in  a  rather  hot 
oven.  Turn  out  and  serve  with  either  a 
tomato  or  parsley  sauce  poured  over  it. 

Another  good  dish  is  salmon  baked  in 
pepper  cases.  Mix  one  can  of  salmon  with 
an  equal  amount  of  well-seasoned  bread 
stuffing,  the  same  as  you  would  make  for 
stuffing  a  fish.  Cut  lengthwise  six  or 
eight  sweet  green  peppers,  remove  the 
seeds,  parboil  for  five  minutes,  drain,  cool, 
and  fill  with  the  fish  mixture.  Sprinkle 
some  of  the  crumbs  over  the  tops  and  dot 
with  bits  of  butter.  Place  in  a  well-oiled 
baking  dish,  set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water, 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Mexican  Star. — This  pattern  is  very  pretty  made 
up  in  four  colors  of  prints  with  white,  as  shown 
in  the  picture.  This  makes  it  suitable  for  using 
up  scraps  about  the  house.  Harmonizing  colors 
in  plain  ginghams  could  also  be  selected.  Price 
of  pattern  is  15  cents.  Send  the  same  amount 
for  a  copy  of  the  little  quilt  catalog  that  con¬ 
tains  pictures  of  old-fashioned  quilt  patterns. 
Address  orders  to  Pattern  Department,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

and  bake  until  peppers  are  soft  xvithout 
being  broken,  and  the  crumbs  are  brown. 

Salmon  with  cheese  makes  a  substantial 
dish.  Mix  well  together  one  can  of  salmon 
flaked  and  seasoned,  with  one-half  cup  of 
grated  cheese  and  one  cup  of  white  sauce. 
Fill  a  baking  dish  or  casserole  with  the 
combination,  cover  xvith  fine  crumbs,  and 
brown  in  a  hot  oven. 

Salmon  croquettes  are  an  old  standby. 
To  be  just  right,  like  all  other  croquettes, 
care  must  be  taken  in  their  preparation. 
To  one  can  of  finely  flaked  salmon  add 
one  cup  of  thick  white  sauce,  season  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  a  dash  of  lemon  juice. 
Heat  to  boiling  point,  then  cool,  and  form 
into  croquettes.  Dip  in  crumbs,  egg.  and 
crumbs  again  and  fry  in  hot  fat  until 
nicely  browned,  drain,  and  serve  -with  or 
without  a  sauce. 

A  very  attractive  salmon  salad  is  made 
by  mixing  together  one  can  of  red  salmon, 
one  cup  of  diced  celery,  two  pimentoes 
cut  in  thin  strips,  one  finely  chopped 
green  pepper,  five  large  olives  and  one 
sweet  pickle,  also  chopped  fine,  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs  sliced,  one-half  cup  of  peas, 
drained  dry,  and  two  tablespoons  of  chili 
sauce.  Dissolve  one  package  of  lemon 
gelatine  in  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  add 
two  tablespoons  of  lemon  juice  or  vinegar, 
one-half  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one  small 
tablespoon  of  sugar.  Just  as  the  gelatine 
begins  to  set  turn  in  the  salmon  mixture. 
Mold  in  individual  molds  or  in  one  big 
one,  chill,  and  serve  with  plenty  of 
mayonnaise. 

Grapefruit  and  salmon  may  sound  a 
little  odd  to  those  who  have  never  tried 
the  combination,  but.  neverless,  a  delicious 
salad  can  be  evolved  by  separating  two 
grapefruit  from  all  seeds  and  membrane, 
cut  into  small  pieces,  and  mix  with  two 
cups  of  red  salmon,  one  cup  each  of  diced 
celery  and  cucumber,  moisten  with 
slightly  sweetened  French  dressing,  and 
serve  on  lettuce  with  mayonnaise. 

If  a  simpler  salad  is  desired  flake  one 
can  of  either  red  or  pink  salmon,  and  mix 
with  one  cup  of  diced  celery  and  plenty  of 
boiled  dressing  or  mayonnaise.  Place 
crisp  lettuce  on  a  flat  serving  dish,  and 
heap  a  mound  of  the  salmon  mixture  in 
the  center.  This  may  he  garnished  with 
stuffed  olives  and  minced  parsley,  or  a 
circle  of  thin  slices  of  encumber  or  ripe 
tomatoes,  may  be  arranged-  around  the 
edge  of  the  mound.  Still  another  salad 
may  be  made  by  flaking  a  can  of  red 
salmon,  and  mixing  it  lightly  with  an 


equal  amount  of  finely  shredded  cabbage, 
arrange  on  lettuce,  and  top  with  mayon¬ 
naise. 

Picnic  sandwiches,  or  sandwiches  suita¬ 
ble  for  almost  any  occasion,  are  made  by 
chopping  together  one  can  of  red  salmon, 
two  hard-boiled  eggs,  five  stuffed  olives,  a 
small  onion,  and  one  crisp  cucumber,  very 
tine.  Mix  'veil  with  mayonnaise  to  which 
a  little  chili  sauce  has  been  added.  Place 
between  thinly  sliced  buttered-  bread  with 
a  lettuce  leaf.  Another  nice  sandwich  till¬ 
ing  is  made  by  moistening  a  cup  of  cream 
cheese  with  mayonnaise,  add  a  cup  of 
salmon,  and  one-half  cup  of  finely 
chopped  olives,  and  season  well. 

Some  hot  salmon  dishes  need  a  sauce 
to  add  piquancy.  For  a  tomato  sauce 
cook  two  cups  of  strained  tomatoes,  one 
finely  chopped  pepper  and  one  small 
onion,  with  five  peppercorns,  one  clove, 
and  a  small  bay  leaf  slowly  for  20 
minutes,  and  strain.  Melt  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter,  stir  in  one  of  flour,  and 
one-half  teaspoon  of  salt,  then  add  the 
hot  tomato  puree  slowly,  and  cook  for 
a  few  minutes.  Hot  tartar  sauce  is 
delicious  with  almost  any  boiled,  steamed, 
baked,  or  fried  fish  dish.  To  one-half  cup 
of  white  sauce  add  one-third  cup  of 
mayonnaise,  one-half  onion  finely  chopped, 
and'  one-half  tablespoon  each  of  chopped 
capers,  pickles,  olives  and  parsley,  and 
one-half  teaspoon  of  lemon  juice.  Heat 
over  hot  water.  Cucumber  sauce  is  an¬ 
other  excellent  mixture  suitable  for  al¬ 
most  any  fish  dish  where  a  sauce  is 
needed.  Beat  one-half  cup  of  cream  stiff, 
then  add  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt,  a  few 
grains  of  cayenne,  and  gradually  two 
tablespoons  of  vinegar.  When  thoroughly 
blended  add1  a  crisp  cucumber,  pared, 
chopped  fine,  and  drained. 

For  salads,  sandwiches,  or  dishes  that 
do  not  require  the  salmon  oil,  drain  the 
salmon  thoroughly,  then  flake. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 


CL  Safest  Bank 
Messenger 


LYl 


the  Qftforld 


Millions  of  dollars  constantly 
pass  through  the  United  States 
mails  with  perfect  safety 
and  dispatch. 


National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name - 

Address - 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
BANK 

S.  W.  cor.  State  &  Pearl  Sts.,  Albany,  N.  Y„ 
AN  HISTORIC  CORNER 


SAVEMONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  8»  YEARS’  USB 
Made  in  A1I  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

fUBP"  FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


1  IVVLNN  l/Vl.N  1  WUK1VS,  Jnc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CALLOUSES 

Gently  Fade  Away 

Corns  and  Callouses  yield  at  once  to 
the  wonderful  medication  in  this 
thin,  comfortable  adhesive  silk.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No 
more  nagging  foot  pains.  New 
Medicated  Silk  Adhesive 
absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  Injury  to 
healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Big  spool. 
60  square  inches.  Send  $1.00  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trying  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R-3  Burlington,  Vermont 


yji 


PATENTS 

Time  Counts  in  Applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  Free  book  “How 
to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  "Record  of  Invention”  form. 
No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered  Patent  Attorney, 
5035  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Breads  and  Dumplings 

Nut  Bread. — Three  cups  white  flour, 
three  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one 
cup  sugar.  Mix  dry  all  together.  Then 
add  one  egg  to  a  cup  and  a  half  sweet 
milk,  add  to  dry  ingredients  and  add 
one  cup  chopped  nut  meats.  Let  rise  30 
minutes.  Bake  one  hour. 

Graham  Bread. — One  cup  of  buttermilk 
or  sour  milk  (if  sour  milk  is  used  put  in 
two  tablespoons  of  lard  or  cream),  one 
teaspoon  soda,  one  egg,  one-half  cup 
brown  sugar,  a  pinch  of  salt,  one-lialf 
cup  cornmeal,  tivo  to  three  cups  graham 
flour. 

Gingerbread.  —  One-fourth  cup  sugar, 
shortening  size  of  an  egg.  one  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  cup  hot  water,  one  teaspoon 
soda,  one  teaspoon  ginger,  one  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  two  cups  flour.  This  makes 
a  soft  batter.  Sift  flour  and  soda  to¬ 
gether.  Very  good. 

Indian  Bread. — Two  cups  dry  bread 
crumbs,  put  two  cups  of  sour  milk  over 
the  crumbs.  Soak  for  a  while,  then  add 
two  more  cups  of  sour  milk,  one  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  two  teaspoons  soda,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  two  cups  flour,  two  cups  cornmeal. 
Steam  2%  hours,  then  put  in  oven  15 
minutes. 

Dumplings. — Mix  and  sift  two  cups  of 
flour,  four  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt.  Work  in  two  tea¬ 
spoons  butter,  then  add  three-fourths  cup 
of  milk  gradually.  If  more  milk  is  need¬ 
ed  add  about  two  tablespoons.  Steam  12 
minutes.  h.  m.  c. 


Is  Your  Income  Satisfactory? 

Mr.  Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  build  a  permanent 
profitable  business  by  devoting  full  time  to  selling 
Whitmer  Quality  Household  necessities  to  friends.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  We  teach  you  free.  Car  need¬ 
ed.  Many  Whitmer  dealers  make  t40  up  weekly.  Give 
age.  Write  today  for  Farmers’  Every-Day-Pay-Day-Plan. 
The  H.  C.  Whitmer  Co. 

Dept,  F,  Columbus,  Ind. 


'\"A7/^^YT  BLANKETS 

W  -1— I  BATTING— ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
lower  than  last  year.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
112  Lynn  Street  West  Unity,  Ohio 


Jellied  Carrot  Salad 

Back  in  grandmother’s  time  the  young 
beauties  ate  raw  grated  carrots,  for  it 
was  well  known  that  this  commonplace 
vegetable  eaten  raw  did  wondrous  things 
to  the  complexion.  Here  is  one  way  you 
can  prepare  them  in  salad  form,  and  it 
won't  take  any  coaxing  to  get  your  family 
to  eat  them. 

Gi’ate  four  raw  carrots,  sift  one-half 
teaspoon  salt  through  the  mixture,  add 
one  tablespoon  of  lemon  juice,  and  two 
tablespoons  of  mayonnaise.  Add  this  mix¬ 
ture  to  either  lemon  or  orange  gelatine 
just  as  it  begins  to  jell,  put  into  refrigera¬ 
tor,  and  serve  on  lettuce  leaves  when  it 
has  set  hard.  The  gelatine  is  made  in 
the  usual  way,  one  cup  of  boiling  water 
added  to  a  package  of  either  lemon  or 
orange  gelatine,  stir,  then  add  one  cup  of 
ice  water.  Put  on  ice.  Do  not  add  the 
carrot  mixture  until  it  begins  to  show 
signs  of  jelling.  Finely  shredded  cab¬ 
bage,  celery  and  cucumbers  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  same  way.  We  call  it,  "What 
have  you  in  the  icebox?”  salad.  B.  s.  V. 


Carrot  Pie 

Six  medium-sized  carrots,  one  egg,  one 
cup  milk,  one-half  cup  sugar  (scant), 
one-half  teaspoon  ginger,  one-ihalf  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  one-lialf  teaspoon  nut¬ 
meg,  one-lialf  teaspoon  salt.  Cook  the 
carrots  and  put  them  through  a  sieve ; 
add  sugar,  spices  and  salt ;  beat,  the  egg 
and  add  the  milk.  Add  this  mixture  to 
carrot.  Fill  crust-lined  pie  tin  and  bake 
about.  45  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Pastry. — Two  cups  flour,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one-lialf  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  one-half  cup  lard,  one-half  cup 
cold  water,  ice  cold  if  possible.  Sift  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  salt  and  flour  together.  Cut 
lard  into  it  with  two  knives.  Add  water 
gradually.  Roll  out  quickly  and  lightly. 

MARY  REDYNS. 


FREE  BOOKS 


On  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all  purposes. 

LOW  EXCURSION  RATES.  Write 

E.G.  Leedy,  Dept.  230,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut; 
to  your  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  1M  Weydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners 
on  long  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the  profits— paid  weekly. 
No  investment,  no  experience  necessary  Free  selling  outfit. 
All  or  your  spare  time.  If  income  of  $35.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  vou— write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Dept.  168,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street!  New  York  City 
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I  PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  have  'two  cows,  a  heifer  coming 
three  and  the  other  an  old  cow  20  years 
old.  two  calves  and  between  50  and  GO 
hens.  There  is  nothing  against  ^  them. 
Could  anyone  take  them  on  a  debt?  We 
have  five  children,  the  oldest  10  years 
old.  D-  G. 

New  York. 

No  one  can  lawfully  put  his  hands  on 
your  property  and  walk  off  with  it,  no 
matter  how  much  you  owe  him.  There 
may  be  a  ‘dispute  as  to  how  much  is 
owed,  and  even  a  dispute  as  to  whether 
or  not  any  amount  is  owed.  In  some 
cases  the  alleged  debtor  has  a  claim 
against  the  aggressor  in  the  dispute.  A 
suit  must  be  filed  in  a  court  and  the 
creditor  must  then  prove  his  claim  with 
evidence  to  satisfy  a  judge  and  jury.  The 
debtor  may  put  in  evidence  of  his  claim 
to  offset  the  debt  or  to  dispute  it  entirely. 
If  the  creditor  gets  a  judgment  in  the 
court  for  a  definite  amount  due  him,  the 
court  would  authorize  a  public  sale  of  the 
property  to  satisfy  the  judgment.  The 
law,  however,  makes  the  following  exemp¬ 
tions  which  cannot  be  taken : 

The  following  property  when  owned  by 
a  householder  is  exempt  from  levy  and 
sale  by  virtue  of  an  execution,  and  each 
movable  article  'thereof  continues  to  be 
so  exempt  while  the  family  or  any  of 
them  are  removing  from  one  residence  to 
another  : 

All  stoves  put  up  or  kept  for  use  in  a 
dwelling  house ;  one  sewing  machine  with 
its  appurtenances ;  the  family  Bible,  fami¬ 
ly  pictures  and  school  books  used  by  or 
in  the  family,  and  other  books  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  value  $50  kept  and  used  as 
part  of  the  family  library ;  a  seat  or  pew 
occupied  by  debtor  or  the  family ;  10 
sheep  with  their  fleeces,  and  the  yarn  or 
cloth  manufactured  therefrom ;  one  cow, 
two  swine  and  the  necessary  food ;  all 
necessary  meat,  fish,  flour,  groceries  and 
vegetables  actually  provided  for  family 
use,  and  necessary  fuel,  oil  and  candles 
for  the  use  of  the  family  for  60  days;  all 
wearing  apparel,  beds,  bedsteads  and 
bedding  necessary  for  the  judgment  debtor 
and  the  family ;  all  necessary  cooking 
utensils  and  table  furniture  to  a  limited 
amount,  tools  and  implements  of  a  me¬ 
chanic  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of 
his  trade  not  exceeding  in  value  $100.  In 
addition  to  the  stove,  necessary  household 
furniture,  working  tools  and  team,  wages 
amounting  to  less  than  $12  a  week,  pro¬ 
fessional  instruments,  furniture  and  li¬ 
brary  not  exceeding  in  value  $250,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  necessary  food  for  team 
for  00  days,  are  exempt  by  a  person  be¬ 
ing  a  householder,  or  having  a  family  for 
Which  he  provides,  except  where  the  exe¬ 
cution  is  issued  upon  a  judgment  re¬ 
covered  wholly  upon  one  or  more  de¬ 
mands,  either  for  work  performed  in  the 
family  as  a  domestic  or  for  the  purchase 
money  of  one  or  more  articles  exempt  as 
above  stated.  *A  homestead  not  exceed¬ 
ing  in  value  $1,000  occupied  as  a  resi¬ 
dence  by  a  householder  having  a  family 
is  also  exempt,  provided  the  claim  for 
such  exemption  has  been  filed  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  the 
homestead  is  situated. 

*Not  exempt  if  included  in  mortgage. 

A  few  days  ago  a  young  woman  called 
here  for  the  Yonia  Realty  Corp.,  Room 
1109,  108-110  West  34th  St.,  New  York 
City,  which  is  working  a  real-estate  de¬ 
velopment  about  25  miles  from  Babylon, 
L.  I.  She  was  getting  a  number  of  names 
in  this  locality  and  from  them  a  name 
was  to  be  drawn  and  the  lucky  one  was 
to  have  her  pick  of  a  $500  lot  for  allow¬ 
ing  her  name  'to  be  used  in  an  advertising 
letter  for  90  days,  and  paying  $49.50  for 
searching,  drawing  of  deed,  etc.  Title 
guaranteed  by  National  Title  Guarantee 
Company.  I  am  notified  I  was  the  win¬ 
ner,  and  a  car  would  be  sent  for  me  to 
visit  the  development  and  select  the  lot 
and  finish  the  business.  I  am  unused  to 
this  sort  of  business,  and  would  very 
much  appreciate  a  prompt  reply  by  mail 
so  I  can  be  ready  when  they  call  for  me. 

New  York.  o.  p. 

You  get  nothing  free  from  these  “prize 
schemes.”  You  pay  well  for  anything  you 
get.  The  full  value  of  the  lot  and  prob¬ 
ably  more  is  in  that  $49.50.  Usually  such 
lots  are  too  narrow  for  building  and  you 
are  to  be  urged  to  buy  another  at  a  stiff 
price.  Do  not  be  drawn  into  these  deals 
by  any  hope  of  a  prize.  You  pay  plenty 
for  the  lots  and  get  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the 
bargain. 

Here  is  something  I  think  is  conclu¬ 
sive  in  regard  to  'the  buy-back  rabbit 
racket,  and  would  steer  off  anyone  who 
reads  it.  “The  secret  in  the  successful 
operation  of  a  buy-back  concern  is  in  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  cause  your  contract 
holder  to  be  the  one  who  fails  to  live 
>ip  to  his  end  of  the  contract.”  One  old 
lady  near  here  put  $1,600  in  one  last  Fall. 
She  had  90  young  to  sell  and  notified  the 
rabbit  company.  They  did  not  come  to 
see  her  for  five  weeks  and  then  told  her 
they  were  sorry,  but  the  rabbits  were  too 
big.  B.  W.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 


A  man  about  30  years  of  age  came 
through  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  October,  representing  himself 
as  agent  for  the  Rural  Battery  Sales  Co., 
Ill  Prospect  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
These  batteries  ■were  supposed  'to  be  bet¬ 
ter  and  cheaper  in  price  than  those  now 
in  use  at  the  lighting  plants  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  that  vicinity.  The  cost  was  $100, 
and  $31  was  asked,  as  the  firm  could  not 
take  the  risk  of  shipping  and  having  to 
pay  possible  return  express  charges.  Two 
farmers  who  happened  to  be  cousins  and 
living  about  a  mile  apart  gave  checks  for 
$31,  with  the  promise  that  the  batteries 
would  be  at  the  express  station  within 
10  days.  These  two  farmers  got  in  touch 
with  each  other  the  same  day.  One  of 
them  stopped  payment  on  check  next  day, 
the  other  waited  10  days,  and  then  went 
up  to  Binghamton,  but  found  no  factory 
nor  anyone  who  knew  of  the  man.  The 
second  farmer  in  question  lost  his  $31, 
and  made  a  second  trip  to  Binghamton 
the  latter  part  of  December.  They  did 
find  the  wife,  and  she  said  she  would  be 
glad  to  know  where  her  husband  was, 
but  had  no  idea  where  that  worthy  man 
could  be  found.  o.  h.  W. 

New  Y'orlc. 


Could  you  help  me  get  some  informa¬ 
tion  coneenring  the  activities  of  Berner 
&  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.?  Last  October  I 
paid  this  company  $68.75  for  50  shares  of 

- -  stock  which  was  never  delivered 

to  me,  although  my  check  was  cashed  by 
this  firm  and  I  have  this  voucher,  to¬ 
gether  wutli  their  notices  and  receipts  in 
my  possession.  I  have  read  in  the  paper 
that  this  firm  is  in  bankruptcy,  and  Ber¬ 
ner  has  been  arrested  and  pleaded  guilty 
to  misappropriation  of  funds.  I  have 
filed  my  claim  with  the  Attorney-general 
at  Buffalo,  but  have  not  had  any  reply. 
This  claim  was  made  about  two  months 
ago.  F.  w.  H. 

New  York. 

We  are  advised  that  an  injunction  was 
filed  against  Berner  &  Co.  and  George  F. 
Pfeiffer,  515  White  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  lias  been  appointed  receiver,  and  is 
acting  as  such.  It  is  said  that  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  corporation  are  in  bad  shape 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  creditors  will  get 
very  much  on  their  claims,  but  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  file  claims  now  promptly. 

I  am  holding  credit  vouchers  from  the 
National  Bellas  Hess  Co.,  New  York  City. 
They  told  me  to  keep  them  until  their 
Spring  catalog  was  out  and  I  could  order 
new  goods.  I  have  asked  for  the  catalog 
a  number  of  times  but  have  not  heard 
from  them.  What  is  the  trouble?  s.  K. 

Ohio. 

The  company  advised  us  that  they  were 
not  going  to  put  out  a  catalog  this  Spring. 
The  newspapers  now  announce  that  the 
company  has  been  put  in  receivership. 
Early  in  the  year  stockholders  were  noti¬ 
fied  that  the  National  Bellas  Hess  Com¬ 
pany  was  endeavoring  to  sell  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  Chicago  Mail  Order  House. 
Later  they  were  advised  that  liquidation 
of  the  inventories  was  proceeding,  and  in 
the  event  of  complete  liquidation  no 
equity  would  be  left  for  the  common 
stockholders  and  little  if  any  for  pre¬ 
ferred  stockholders. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Hamilton  Company,  New  Castle,  Pa? 
They  are  advertising  for  hay,  grain,  po¬ 
tatoes  and  apples  in  carload  lots  only. 

New  York.  p.  a.  b. 

The  company  has  a  low  credit  rating 
in  produce  rating  books  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Agriculture  advises 
that  they  have  had  a  number  of  accounts 
to  collect  for  shippers  and  do  not  care  to 
recommend  the  firm.  They  suggest  sell¬ 
ing  products  outright  with  sight-draft 
attached  to  bill  of  lading  and  not  on  con¬ 
signment.  Our  preference  is  for  houses 
with  established  credit  standing. 

A  receiver  has  been  asked  in  Chancery 
Court  by  Frank  G.  Fitten,  of  Somerville, 
for  the  Liberty  Packing  Corporation, 
Somerville,  N.  J.,  which  is  engaged  in  the 
business  of  selling  rabbits  for  breeding 
and  buying  back  the  offspring.  Mr.  Fit- 
ten  states  that  he  was  employed  as  a 
superintendent  at  a  salary  of  $250  and 
$532  is  due  him  for  services  and  $202  for 
expenses.  He  charges  that  the  company 
is  insolvent  and  unable  to  continue  busi¬ 
ness  with  safety  to  the  creditors  and 
stockholders.  Prospective  investors  in 
promoting  schemes  for  the  breeding  and 
marketing  of  rabbits  were  cautioned  by 
the  Assistant  District  Attorney  to  inves¬ 
tigate  before  putting  their  money  into 
such  ventures.  Mr.  Plummer  is  in  charge 
of  the  securities  division,  and  his  warn¬ 
ing  was  contained  in  a  report  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  stock  prosecutions  for  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year,  which  stated  41  suits 
had  been  brought  in  that  period  which 
was  almost  double  the  number  last  year 
for  the  same  period. 


...and  A/OW\t  costs  less 
to  have  the  protection  of 

STERILIZATION 


IT’S  a  fact  that  85%  of  bacteria  in  milk  is  caused  by 
contact  with  contaminated  utensils  on  dairy  farms. 
Actual  tests  have  proved  that  B-K  destroys  99%  of  all 
contaminating  bacteria  in  dairy  utensils  and  equipment. 


B-K  is  used  and  recommended  by 
millions  of  successful  dairymen  for 
sterilizing  milking  machines  and 
other  milk  handling  equipment. 

B-K  can  be  depended  upon  to 
destroy  bacteria  that  contami¬ 
nates  and  causes  off  flavors 
and  quick  souring  of  milk 
...  It  insures  against 
rejections ...  It  saves 
profits  ...  It  saves 
labor  ...  It  is  easy 
and  absolutely  safe 
to  use  .  .  .  Steam 
and  hot  water  are 
not  necessary  if  you 
use  B-K  according  to 
directions. 


.  .  .  And  now  it  costs  even  less 
to  have  the  protection  of  B-K 
Sterilization.  Improved  manufac¬ 
turing  methods  have  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  great  reduction  in  the  price 
of  B-K.  No  change  has  been  made 
in  quality,  B-K  is  the 
same  standardized,  non- 
poisonous  sterilizer 
that  has  led  the 
field  for  over  20 
years.  No  other 
sterilizer  can  offer 
guaranteed  stability 
and  unfailing  effi¬ 
ciency,  backed  by  20 
years  of  laboratory  tests 
and  actual  field  experience. 


Write  for  interesting  new 
FREE  book  on  Dairy  Ster¬ 
ilization  and  Better  Dairy 
Products. 


B-K  is  on  sale  at  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Supply  Dealers  and 
Feed,  Drug  and  Hardware 
Stores. 


GENERAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc.,  516  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


ARMOR  YOUR  COWS 
AGAINST  FLIES 

wit/it/ie  ■ 

%wm.  new 

fppwffl  KILLS  and 

HeUI  REpELS  flies 

>  jpFplpM  Made  by  the  Makers  of  B-K 


BOX 


REDUCE 
BOG  SPAVINS 

While  Horse  Works 

Old  reliable  Absorbine — 
never  blisters  or  causes 
lay-ups — yet  is  so  effec¬ 
tive  it  quickly  helps  reduce  bog  spavins, 
wind  puffs,  swellings — relieves  strains, 
sprains — and  horse  works  right  through 
treatments.  Healing  antiseptic  aid  for 
open  cuts,  sores,  boils,  galls.  Economical. 
Little  goes  far.  Large  bottle,  $2.50.  All 
druggists’.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  888  Ly¬ 
man  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


Heaves 


Your  Money  Refunded 
if  this  Medicine  Fails 

Thousands  of  stockmen 
are  now  being  literally 

I  Amazed 

at  results  from 

I  Fleming’s  No.  6  Powders5 

■  Send  SI  today  for  a'postpaid  full  month’s  treatment. 

■  These  Arsenic  and  Iron  Powders  get  right  at  the 
I  cause  of  the  disease.  They  are  positively  guaran- 
I  teed  to  get  rid  of  Heaves — “you  to  be  the  judge  and 

■  your  word  to  go.  ”  Also  send  for  Big  Free  Veteri- 

■  nary  Adviser.  112  pages  completely  illustrated.  Tells 

about  treating  300  diseases  of  horses  and  cattle. 

FLEMING  BR0S..D-61  Stock  Yards.  Chicago  I 


RIDING  AND  WALKING  WEEDERS 

Kill  Weeds — Conserve  Moisture — Stimulate  Plant  Growth 

Riding  Type  12-foot,  with  or  with¬ 
out  grass  seed  attachment. 

Walking  Type  built  in  three  sizes; 
y^-foot,  9-foot  and  11 -foot. 

This  is  a  most  profitable  imple¬ 
ment  on  the  farm. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  1530,  York,  Pa. 


v 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ideal  Location  for  Motorists 


Large,  comfortable,  home-like  rooms.  Quiet 
and  restful  surroundings.  Famous  for  un¬ 
assuming  service  and  excellent  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  -  $2.00  up 

Rooms  with  private  bath  -  -  $2.50  up 

Suites  for  3  or  4  persons  -  -  $5.00  up 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  Have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D,  New  York  City. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  blit  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Good  milker  and  teamster,  single, 
twenty  dollars  per  month  and  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3721,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  PROTESTANT,  for  dairy  farm  in  Jeffer¬ 
son,  N.  Y.:  must  be  milker  and  for  general 
work;  ten  dollars  a  month  and  board:  good 
home;  reference.  JOSEPH  C.  BAUMANN,  6285 
60  Drive,  Maspeth,  L.  X.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  boy  or  man  for  steady 
farm  work:  state  wages  and  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  372S.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — White  couple;  woman,  good  cook 
and  houseworker;  man,  gardener  and  help 
with  stock,  also  be  able  to  drive  car:  must  be 
dean  and  conscientious:  give  all  particulars, 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  MRS.  STANLEY 
M.  COX,  Oxford,  Md. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple  or  man  on  small 
farm:  state  wages  expected.  “Write  LOUIS 
ROERIG,  Jutland.  N.  J.  . 


WANTED  —  Mother’s  helper,  very  light  work, 
good  home  in  preference  to  high  wages;  one 
who  likes  children.  MRS.  C.  E.  SCRUGGS,  40 
Ross  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTED — Married.  middle- 
aged.  no  children,  experienced  brooding,  egg 
production  White  Leghorns;  profit-sharing  basis; 
living  expenses  furnished:  growing  plant,  good 
future  for  right  party:  state  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3741,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Wife,  cook;  man,  chores,  garden; 

congenial  conditions,  wages  $30  and  board; 
middle-aged  people  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
3765,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


ATTENTION!  —  Can  recommend  trustworthy 
German,  married:  handy  with  tools,  machinery 
and  cars:  life-time  experience  with  cattle,  riding 
and  driving  horses;  fine  for  caretaker  of  estate; 
moderate  wages.  ADVERTISER  3601,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Jobs  for  boys  on  dairy,  general  and 
poultry  farms;  a  few  boys  want  jobs  on  small 
estates  in  care  of  grounds  and  gardens;  ages 
from  14  to  20  years  old:  wages  for  boys  with 
one  or  more  years  experience  $5  to  $25  a  month; 
inexperienced  boys  will  work  for  their  board, 
lodging  and  carfare:  references  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  MR.  R.  P.  ARMSTRONG.  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment.  Newtown  High  School.  Elmhurst,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION! — Who  needs  wide-awake,  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  reliable  American  couple,  age  30?  Have 
sold  out  50  bead  cattle.  5,000  poultry,  350  acres; 
good  plain  cook,  experienced  dairymaid,  poultry- 
maid;  chauffeur,  gardener,  handyman,  truck- 
driver.  teamster,  milker,  herdsman,  manager; 
not  afraid  of  work  but  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  first-class.  ADVERTISER  3641, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Having  sold  5.000  poul¬ 
try  and  farm,  hustling  couple  wish  connection 
large  egg-producing  plant.  ADVERTISER  3642, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  MARRIED,  no  children, 
life  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate  man¬ 
agement;  wife  board  help  or  housekeeper;  fine 
references.  BOX  407,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  NO  CHILDREN,  experienced  gardener, 
poultry,  capable  all-around  man;  general  house¬ 
keeping;  willing  worker,  best  references.  LUD¬ 
WIG  RADA,  R".  F.  D.  2,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  SWEDISH  man.  sober,  willing,  desires 
position  painting,  garden  work;  bandy  with 
tools.  LUNDGREN,  14  Balmforth  Ave.,  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn. 

POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE,  wants  position,  fully 
experienced,  industrious  and  sober.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3692,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL-SCIENTIFIC  manager  for  farm  or 
estate,  available  any  time;  college  trained; 
nationally  known  livestock  specialist  in  handling 
breeding  troubles:  experienced  in  building  or  re¬ 
building  of  estates;  must  be  near  good  schools; 
interview  desired.  ADVERTISER  3720,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  CATTLEMAN,  crops,  garden,  mar¬ 
ried,  references;  wife  excellent  cook:  perma¬ 
nent  place  desired.  ADVERTISER  3718,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAN  MAKE  money,  poultry,  ducks,  sheep,  dairy, 
now  foreman  on  large  eommerical  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3706,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN.  carpenter,  wishes  job  as  han¬ 
dy-man  on  estate,  familiar  with  masonry,  ma¬ 
chinery,  plumbing;  reference  furnished.  BOX 
425,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


HOLLAND-AMERICAN  woman  wishes  position 
in  boarding-house  on  dairy  farm;  good  cook 
and  manager;  can  furnish  the  best  of  references. 
MRS.  HELEN  PUTNAM,  Drakes  Farm,  Pitts- 
town,  N.  J. 


CULTURED  YOUNG  woman,  experienced  busi¬ 
ness  management,  also  oversee  home  or  farm 
activities;  good  references:  daughter  11.  CON- 
SHOES,  30  South  Union,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  estate  worker,  ca¬ 
llable,  willing;  40  years  of  age,  married,  Prot¬ 
estant,  American;  moderate  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3722,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEACHER — An  experienced  teacher  wishes  a 
rural  school.  ADVERTISER  3723,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SWEDISH  YOUNG  man,  aged  27.  likes  work  on 
farm;  understands  milking  machine  and  mod¬ 
ern  farm  machinery;  4  years  of  experience  on 
farm  in  this  countrv.  Write  ANTON  NORD- 
GEUST,  208  Main  St.,  Portland,  Conn. 


TEACHER — Experienced  normal  graduate  would 
like  position  in  a  one-room  school.  HARLAN 
G.  WILTSE,  R.  D.  1,  Hannibal,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  FIRST-CLASS.  23  years’  expe¬ 
rience  all  branches  including  waterfowl,  tur¬ 
keys  and  pheasants;  single,  reliable  and  capable, 
desires  position  as  working  manager.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3725,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  DO  GENERAL  farm  work,  salary  $15 
month;  write  or  phone.  JOHN  TAIT,  796 
President  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  South  8-4965. 


HOLLANDER.  36,  MARRIED,  wishes  position 
as  caretaker  on  an  estate  or  herdsman  on  a 
modern  farm;  9  years  in  last  position;  good  ref¬ 
erences:  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  3727,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  SINGLE,  22,  wants  work,  board  and 
room;  small  wages.  E.  ALMA,  303  Palmetto 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER.  CARETAKER,  single.  51,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  growing  vegetables,  flow¬ 
ers,  care  lawns,  hedges,  shrubbery;  excellent 
references.  DINSCII,  461  East  148tli  St.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT,  gardener,  farm 
manager,  capable,  qualified,  experienced,  mar¬ 
ried.  ADVERTISER  3730,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  CARETAKER,  farm  or  country 
estate,  licensed  chauffeur,  would  farm  for 
elderly  couple:  can  take  full  charge;  single,  37. 
active,  trustworthy;  can  batch  in  Winter  if 
necessary;  state  particulars,  wages,  where  lo¬ 
cated.  ADVERTISER  3731,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  LADY,  25,  desires  place  to  assist  with 
housework  or  care  of  children.  Write  P.  O. 
BOX  179.  Gloversvilie.  X.  Y. 


GARDENER-CARETAKER,  honest,  sober  and 
industrious,  married,  no  children,  able  to  take 
full  charge-  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
3732,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENERGETIC  AMERICAN,  married,  no  children, 
wishes  position,  general  all-round  man.  care¬ 
taker.  handy-man,  chauffeur,  can  run  tractor, 
understand  farm  machinery,  good  painter,  farm¬ 
er,  can  milk:  permanent:  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3733,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  SON  13,  excellent  cook,  neat, 
clean,  fine  references.  ADVERTISER  3735, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  AMERICAN.  45,  experienced, 
reliable,  faithful  worker,  highly  recommend¬ 
ed;  •  moderate  salary.  ADVERTISER  3737,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  FARM  estate.  American,  single, 
competent,  references.  ADVERTISER  3736, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE.  20  years’  experience 
all  branches:  references:  capable,  responsible 
position.  ADVERTISER  3739,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOY,  19,  PROTESTANT,  desires  work  on  mod¬ 
ern  farm;  can  milk,  handle  horses  ami  drive 
car.  E.  A.  PATTERSON,  Route  1,  Stamford, 
Conn. 


YOUNG  AMERICAN,  single  desires  position  on 
poultry  farm  or  Summer  resort;  little  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  3740,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SWEDISH.  SINGLE,  experienced  dairv-poultrv- 
man,  wishes  position.  ADVERTISER  3743, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CONGENIAL,  EDUCATED  man,  57,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  companion-secretary  to  semi-invalid  in 
affluent  circumstances;  moderate  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  SINGLE,  middle-aged,  care  cows, 
chickens:  good  references.  ADVERTISER 

3748,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MANAGER,  single,  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation.  experienced,  capable  and  reliable  man. 
ADVERTISER  3749,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  MAN,  countrv  home,  willing,  quiet: 

$25  month.  ADVERTISER  3750.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  PRACTICAL,  experienced  vege¬ 
tables,  flowers,  shrubs,  fruits,  building  up  new 
gardens:  with  modern  salary;  single,  trusty,  re¬ 
liable.  very  handy,  best  references.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  3751,  care  Rural  New-Yokrer. 


GARDENER.  EXPERIENCED  chauffeur.  Swed¬ 
ish,  30.  all-around,  dependable,  clean-cut.  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  3752,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WOULD  like  jiosition  on  private  estate 
or  boys’  school;  reference  given.  HARRY  E. 
KENDALL,  33  Arlington  St.,  Framingham, 
Mass. 


GARDENER,  SINGLE,  chauffeur’s  license,  un¬ 
derstands  flowers,  vegetables,  care  of  live¬ 
stock,  tennis  court.  ADVERTISER  3768,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  GERMAN  woman,  experienced,  desires 
housekeeping  position,  small  family;  trust¬ 
worthy.  ADVERTISER  3755,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MANAGER  WANTS  position  on  farm  or  estate; 

German,  single.  31.  life-time  experience,  abso¬ 
lutely  reliable;  references.  H.  MUSER,  Pitts- 
town,  N.  J. 


CLEAN,  YOUNG  man,  30.  desires  position  care¬ 
taker-guard  on  Summer  estate;  furnished  cot¬ 
tage  to  board  self  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
3757,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  COOK-HOUSEKEEPER,  reliable, 
settled,  wishes  position  in  country;  small  sal¬ 
ary.  ADVERTISER  3761,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER — Elderly  couple,  no  wages,  no 
board.  ADVERTISER  3762,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER-CARETAKER,  farm-raised,  American, 
38,  married,  no  children;  experienced  A-l 
milker,  butter-maker,  lawns,  fruit  trees,  vege¬ 
tables,  poultry;  reference:  state  wages:  par¬ 
ticulars  for  interview.  Write  ADVERTISER 
3763,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  GERMAN  woman,  with  15-year-old 
daughter,  wants  work:  first-class  cook:  no 
housekeeper  in  a  large  family.  M.  SCHMIDT, 
12  River  St.,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  USEFUL,  single,  middle-aged;  lawns, 
chickens,  flowers:  good  all-round  man;  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  3764,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker 


OPPORTUNITY  SOUGHT  by  intelligent,  ambi¬ 
tious,  responsible  Protestant;  household  as¬ 
sistant  as  family  member:  interested  gardening; 
agreeable  companion,  traveler;  knowledge  nurs¬ 
ing:  moderate  compensation;  state  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  3766,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  FARMER  wants  work  at  anything; 

sober  and  reliable.  ADVERTISER  3767,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  and  estate  manager,  ad¬ 
vanced  knowledge  livestock  breeding  and  se¬ 
lection;  best  references;  college  trained.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3760,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

TRUCK  FARM,  tourist  inn,  15  rooms,  12  acres 
garden  land.  Route  20.  L.  SNIDER,  Carlisle, 

N.  Y. 


4- ACRE  SULLIVAN  County  poultry  farm:  good 
roads;  new  house,  improvements;  terms, 
$5,500;  pictures  sent.  ADVERTISER  3676,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 193  acres,  12-room  bouse,  stock 
machinery,  on  county  road,  2%  miles  to  depot; 
CO-ft.  barn,  other  buildings;  $5,500,  $3,100  cash; 
timber  worth  down  payment;  telephone,  elec¬ 
tricity  available;  1.500  sugar  maples,  80  acres 
tillable:  bargain,  will  exchange.  GEORGE  HAD¬ 
DEN.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Cincinnatus,  Cortland  County, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Massachusetts  truck-poultry  farm, 
40, acres,  on  hard  road;  8-room  bouse,  all  im¬ 
provements:  good  barn,  poultry  houses  and  tools. 
ADVERTISER  3713,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PLEASANT  CHAUTAUQUA  County  farm  home 
of  190  acres;  100  acres  fertile  tillage:  good 
barn  with  concrete  basement  stable  for  25  bead 
of  cattle;  comfortable  8-room  house;  running 
water  to  house  and  barn;  congenial  neighbor¬ 
hood;  only  10  miles  to  city  markets;  schools  and 
milk  plants  nearby  and  electric  power  available; 
a  splendid  value  at  $4,500;  investigate  liberal 
terms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
.Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 110-acre  farm,  stocked;  16-room 
house:  suitable  for  boarders;  $6,500.  EDW. 
WOEHRLE,  Roseoe,  N.  Y. 


DIVIDING  ACREAGE,  with  city  water,  into 
one  to  four-acre  commuters’  farms,  hour  Man¬ 
hattan;  cottages  financed.  D.  B.  KIMBALL, 
Boonton.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Comfortable  farm  anywhere,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  6-room  house,  improvements;  in 
New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  3742,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 25-acre  place,  house,  barn  and 
dance  pavilion;  mile  to  depot,  village;  located 
in  Central  Vermont;  price  $2,300.  H.  MERRIN, 
Bradford,  Vt. 


BEAUTIFUL  NEW  7-room  Dutch  colonial,  all 
improvements,  114  acres  land,  near  school, 
stores;  $6,500.  OWNER,  Box  97,  Medford,  L. 
I„  N.  Y. 


$9,000  BUYS  250-acre  equipped  dairy  farm,  less 
than  cost  of  buildings;  half  cash;  located  in 
Cortland  County.  NORBURG,  R.  3,  Marathon, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm  or  bungalow  and  land, 
easy  terms.  Long  Island  or  Northern  New 
Jersey.  ADVERTISER  3724,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 7-room  house,  improvements,  one 
acre.  Rockland  County.  ADVERTISER  3726, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — 3-400-acre  farm,  equipped, 
40  cows  or  more;  option  to  buy.  C.  BAILEY, 
Gen.  Del.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  or  acreage.  New  York,  prefer¬ 
able  State  road ;  reasonable.  SACHS,  48-04 
59tli  Place,  Woodside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 


EXCHANGE  NEW  YORK  suburban  residence, 
North  Shore  Long  Island.  9  rooms  and  bath, 
modern  conveniences,  hot-water  heat,  one  acre 
corner  plot,  adjoining  beautiful  estates,  near  ex¬ 
cellent  beach,  increases  greatly  in  value  each 
year,  good  commuting  to  New  York:  priee 
$22,500,  mortgage  $5,500,  guaranteed  title;  will 
exchange  for  well-equipped,  free  and  clear  farm 
fairly  valued  at  $10,000.  BOX  171,  Northport, 
N.  Y. 


IN  SOUTHERN  MAINE,  farm  home.  22  rooms, 
100  acres  land,  ideally  located,  will  take  un¬ 
developed  or  convalescent  boys,  ages  8  to  15 
years,  to  board:  fresh  air,  sunshine,  milk,  fruit, 
vegetables,  excellent  cooking:  croquet,  tennis, 
baseball,  fishing,  hiking,  fresh  and  salt  water 
bathing,  recreation  attendant;  season  opens  June 
15:  write  for  rates,  information.  BONAVEN- 
TURE  FARM,  South  Berwick.  Maine. 


WANTED  FOR  CASH,  large  dairy  farm,  mod¬ 
ern  buildings,  well-drained,  tractor-worked  Al¬ 
falfa  soil;  main  thoronghf are,  near  large  city 
or  near  good  village,  within  20  miles  large  city. 
ADVERTISER  3747,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  with  option,  16-acre  poul¬ 
try  farm,  with  600  chickens;  8-room  house; 
apple  trees;  good  condition.  A.  FISCIIER,  R.  F. 
D.  2,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — “Belmar  Farms,”  57  acres  in  the 
beautiful  Perkiomen  Valley,  equipped  for 
farming  or  otherwise;  ideal  for  country  home: 
11-room  stone  house,  all  modern  conveniences; 
creek  runs  through  farm;  fruit  and  nut  trees; 
mile  from  highway;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
R.  E.  GIBSON,  Owner,  Sehwenksville,  Pa. 


77-ACRE,  30-COW  dairy  farm;  large  barn,  silo, 
16-room  liorise,  electricity;  Albany  district. 
P.  M.  HOOD,  Selkirk,  N.  Y. 


GASOLINE  STATION,  road-stand,  the  one  profit¬ 
able  business  now;  eight  pumps,  leading 
brands;  modern  home,  half  acre,  attractive 
place,  completely  equipped,  full  stock  oil.  gas, 
road-stand  stock  included  with  place:  established 
trade;  elderly  owner  retiring:  Philadelphia  vi¬ 
cinity:  priced  very  low  at  $13,500,  cash  neces¬ 
sary  $5,500:  wonderful  opportunity;  photo,  de¬ 
scription.  ADVERTISER  3753,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GENERAL  STORE,  post  office  in  building,  last 
year’s  business  $18,000:  living-rooms  over 
store,  electric  lights  and  water  in  house 
throughout;  delivery  truck,  etc.;  price  $8,500, 
cash  $4,500;  owner  wants  to  retire:  no  exchange 
of  property.  ADVERTISER  3756,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Chicken  farm,  good  buildings.  Jer¬ 
sey  or  New  York:  owners  only.  H.  NEU¬ 
MANN,  44  Buchanan  Place,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  17  ACRES,  located  in  village,  South 
Valley,  New  York;  store  on  main  State  road 
in  small  town.  MRS.  LYNN  OCHAMPAUGH, 
Worcester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 9  acres,  6-room  house,  crops,  600 
poultry;  terms.  M.  J.  RICE,  Millville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — All-year-round  seashore  home  for 
retired  farmer,  near  Beach  Haven,  N.  J.;  2- 
apt.  bungalow  3  and  5  rooms,  bath,  gas,  water, 
electricity,  garage,  garden,  chicken  run;  one 
apt.  rents  for  about  $300  a  season;  priee  $4,000; 
no  agent.  OWNER,  Box  61,  Shipbottom,  N.  J. 


GROCERY  BUSINESS  wanted  in  small  town; 

will  pay  cash  for  stock  and  equipment;  rent 
property.  ADVERTISER  3754,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE — Young  laying  three-banded  leather- 
colored  Italian  queen  bees  50c;  2-lb.  package 
bees  including  queen  $2.75,  3  lbs.  $3.50,  de¬ 
livered  postpaid,  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  JAS¬ 
PER  KNIGIIT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 

WANTED — Vols.  20-21  Leslies  Boys  and  Girls 
Weekly,  Beadles,  Cap  Colliers,  other  similar. 
MAROSKE,  4133  57th  St.,  Woodside,  N.  Y. 

BEES  FOR  RENT  for  pollinating  orchard  and 
small  fruits:  packages  and  hives  of  bees  for 
sale.  DONALD  G.  BATT,  Eden,  N.  Y. 

MILK  ROUTE  wanted,  well  established;  write 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  3745,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Second-hand  English  hurdle  fence  in 
good  condition:  if  price  extremely  favorable, 
50  to  200-ft.  to  be  used  in  Northern  Westchester- 
avoid  long  shipping.  ADVERTISER  3758,  .-are 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Country  Board 

WANTED — Boarders  in  Virginia  home,  $9  per 
week.  MRS.  LOIS  GIBSON,  R.  1,  Box  33, 
Vienna,  Va. 

SPECKLED  AND  LAKE  trout,  also  plenty  of 
white  fish,  best  in  the  Adirondacks;  streams 
and  brooks  close  by;  boarders  taken;  plenty  to 
eat;  $14  per  week.  HANNAII  PAYNE,  Raquette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

ALL-SEASON  boarders  wanted;  lake  fishing, 
mountain  section:  reasonable  rates.  D.  HEM¬ 
MING,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  Farm  wants  boarders,  high 
elevation,  airy  rooms,  excellent  table;  $10  per 
week.  MRS.  MATHEW  OSBORNE,  Wayne  Co., 
Equinunk,  Pa. 

WANTED — Boarders,  private  family,  25  miles 
from  Boston;  modern  improvements,  good 
food,  reasonable  rates.  M.  B.  S.,  Box  178A, 
Foxboro,  Mass. 

WILL  BOARD  four  adults  during  Summer: 

quiet,  refined  farm  home:  large,  airv  rooms; 
references  given;  rates  $10.  ADVERTISER 
3729,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Boarders  on  farm  near  town;  good 
home-cooked  food:  conveniences;  reasonable 
rates.  MRS.  AUGUSTUS  D.  P0LIIEMUS,  Alpha, 
N.  J. 

WEEK-END  BOARDERS  on  farm.  Long  Island, 
reasonable  rates.  ADVERTISER  3734,  care 
Rural  Xew-Y’orker. 

FAMILY  DESIRE  board  July  vacation  on  real 
farm  within  200  miles  New  York;  good  food, 
near  swimming,  tennis,  riding;  detail*  to  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3738,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Boys  to  board  in  refined  home;  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences,  companionship;  $8  a  week. 
J.  W.  WARE,  Jr.,  Yeardley  Farm,  S-hepherds- 
town,  W.  Va. 

BOARDERS  WANTED  by  month,  week,  week¬ 
end,  in  beautiful  New  Hampshire,  Mav-Oc- 
tober;  modern  arrangements.  ADVERTISER 
8744,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  ROOMERS  or  boarders  wanted  on  farm, 
30  miles  from  New  York;  farm  on  main  road; 
beautiful  room,  electricity;  plain  people  wanted. 
JOHN  TIMMER,  Swin  Farm,  Darlington  Ave., 
Ramsey,  N.  J. 

BOARD  IN  MOUNTAINS,  nnother  and  two  sons 
14  and  17,  for  July  and  August;  5  or  10  min¬ 
utes  to  post  office.  ADVERTISER  3759,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

|  FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

HONEY — Purity,  quality,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  60  lbs.  clover  $4.50,  buckwheat  $3.  am¬ 
ber  $3.60.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  “N.  Y. 

VERMONT  FINE  quality  extracted  clover  honev, 
5  lbs.  $1,  postpaid.  C.  E.  DUNHAM,  Bethel, 
Vt. 

HONEY — 10  lbs.  clover  $1.60.  buckwheat  $1.40. 

5  either  85c,  third  zone;  fine  light  amber  $3.30 
60-lb.  can  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus. 
N.  Y. 

PURE  HOME-MADE  sausage.  4%  lbs.  for  $1, 
postpaid:  fresh  hams,  shoulders  and  loins;  sat¬ 
isfaction  assured.  BURLEIGH  JONES,  Mere¬ 

dith,  N.  H. 

BOTTLED  HONEY  for  roadside  stands,  low 
prices.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland, 
Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup  and  sugar;  write  for  prices.  BERT 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  guaranteed,  $2.25 
per  gallon,  delivered  third  zone.  H.  K.  Mae- 
LAURY,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 

PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  $2.75,  $2.25,  $1.75  gallon 
prepaid  third  zone;  price  list  free.  OAKLAND 
FARM,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

$1.50  BUYS  GALLON  new  pure  maple  syrup, 
first  run;  No.  2.  $1.35;  75c  for  5-lb.  pail  clover 
honey:  10  lbs.,  $1.40;  same  in  Fall  honey,  50c 
and  90c  each;  75c  for  gallon  honey-maple  table 
syrup;  ills  circular;  buy  your  health  sweets  of 
a  reliable  house — get  your  money’s  worth.  GRIS¬ 
WOLD  HONEY  CO.,  Madison,  O. 

WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  third  zone, 
clover,  pail,  90  cts;  two,  $1.70;  four,  $3: 
mixed,  pail,  70  cts;  two,  $1.30;  four,  $2.30;  60- 
lb.  can,  mixed  honey,  here,  $2.75;  two  cans,  $3. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 
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COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 

A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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UNLIMITED 

GUARANTEE 

All  Riverside  Tires  are 
guaranteed  to  give  satis¬ 
factory  service  regard¬ 
less  o  f  time  used  or  mile¬ 
age  run. 

Any  tire  that  fails  to 
give  satisfactory  service 
will,  at  our  option,  be 
repaired  free  of  charge 
Ot  replaced  with  a  new 
tire— in  which  event  you 
will  be  charged  only  for 
the  actual  service  the 
tire  delivered. 


IT  COSTS  JUST  AS  MUCH  TO 
BUILD  RIVERSIDES.. BUT  A  LOT 
LESS  TO  SELL  THEM.  THAT’S 
WHY  THE  PRICES  ARE  SO  LOW . 


THIS  COUPON  MEANS 
MONEY  TO  YOU 


RIVERSIDE  Prices  LOWEST  in  Historu 


Full  Ply  vs. 
Ply-Under-Tread 

All  Riversides  are  made  with 
full  plies  extending  from  bead 
to  bead.  Riversides  also  have 
breaker  cushion  strips  and 
breaker  strips,  but  Ward’s  does 
not  count  them  as  plies.  They 
are  extras.  This  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  definition  of  the 
word  “ply”  by  The  National 
Better  Business  Bureau. 


SOMETHING  TO 
CROW  ABOUT 


“I  have  bought  from  Ward’s 
for  over  50  years.  Riverside  Tires 
equal  the  best.  I  always  buy 
them  in  preference  to  anything 
else.”  Joseph  U.  Fry, 

Route  1,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


"I  have  used  Riverside  Tires 
for  the  past  11  years  without  a 
blowout  and  very  few  punctures, 
and  1  have  never  had  occasion  to 
send  a  tire  in  for  adjustment  in 
that  length  of  time.” 

Mrs.  G.  Ackley, 

R.  3,  B.  266,  Bend,  Oregon. 


“I  have  driven  my  Riversides 
thousands  of  miles  over  hard 
roads,  in  mud.  over  country  roads, 
and  where  big  seven-ton  trucks 
■could  not  get  out.  I  laughed  at 
them.  I  have  made  trips  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Philadelphia,  and 
never  a  flat  tire.  I  have  River¬ 
sides  on  all  four  wheels  and  will 
not  use  anything  else.” 

John  Gmiter, 

R.  D.  %  Hunlock  Creek,  Pa. 


”1  bought  a  Riverside  Tire  from 
you  two  years  ago  this  month.  It 
is  on  the  rear  wheel  of  a  seven- 
passenger  car  which  has  been 
used  mostly  on  country  roads  of 
gravel,  dirt  and  rocks,  usually 
carrying  its  capacity  load,  as  it 
is  the  general  utility  car  for  the 
family.  This  tire  has  never  been 
off  the  wheel  since  I  put  it  on. 
On  the  wheel  opposite  I  have 
worn  out  three  tires,  each  one 
costing  me  considerably  more 
than  the  Riverside.  Thanking 
you  for  real  tires  that  will  stand 
the  hard  knocks  and  Jive  up  to 
their  reputation!” 

John  J.  Reynolds, 

R.  R.  1,  Templeton,  California. 


“Three  years  ago  in  July  I 
dropped  into  your  storein  Eugene 
and  purchased  a  Riverside  Tire 
for  my  car.  Just  last  week  this 
tire  was  taken  off  the  rim,  not 
because  it  was  out  of  service, 
but  because  the  tread  was  worn. 
This  tire  was  in  continuous  serv¬ 
ice  on  a  rear  wheel  of  my  car  for 
two  and  a  half  years  and  then 
changed  to  a  front  wheel.  On 
examination  of  the  casing  it  was 
discovered  that  not  one  single 
break  showed  on  the  inside  and 
the  tube  had  not  been  punctured 
—in  fact,  I  put  the  tube  right 
back  in  the  new  tire.  My  car 
has  had  hard  wear,  traveling 
over  many  miles  of  rough  country 
road.  I  thought  this  so  phenom¬ 
enal  a  record  that  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  writing  you  volun¬ 
tarily  about  it.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it  in  automobile 
tires.”  W.  C.  Bailey, 

Seattle,  Washington. 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON -TODAY! 

Address  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Dept.  19,  Chicago 

Remarkable  savings  in  many 

other  lines  of  merchandise  Name . 

are  offered  in  our  sale  books 
and  bargain  bulletins.  You 
will  find  lower  prices  on 
things  you  need  for  yourself, 
your  family,  your  home,  or 
your  farm.  You  may  have  a 
free  copy  of  the  latest  issue 
by  mailing  this  coupon  to 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 

Chicago.  Send  it  today! 


Street  and  No. .... 


Rural  Route .  Box  No. 


Post  Office.. 


State. 


Free  Tire  Mounting  Service  at  All  WARD'S  Stores 


THERE’S  a  Riverside  Tire  price  list  at  the  bottom  of 
this  column . .  Be  sure  to  look  it  over  carefully . .  Com¬ 
pare  Ward’s  prices .  .  tire  for  tire .  .  with  what  others 
are  asking  for  equal  quality  .  .  and  note  the  savings. 

We  said  “equal  quality” . .  But  be  on  your  guard . .  For 
there  are  no  tires  on  the  market  today  at  like  prices  that 
can  compare  in  quality  with  those  offered  by  Ward’s. 

Take  our  Riverside  6-ply  Tires  .  .  Note  the  prices  .  . 
No  more  than  you  W’ould  have  to  pay  for  ordinary  4 -ply 
tires  of  other  makes ! 

Think  of  it!  Full  6-ply  Riversides  .  .  with  full  six 
plies  of  solid  protection  from  bead  to  bead .  .  the  same 
stout  reenforcing  at  the  sides  as  under  the  tread  .  .  now 
offered  at  4-ply  Prices! 

Never  in  history  have  tires  of  such  outstanding  quality, 
such  stamina  and  wear  been  offered  at  so  low  a  price. 


Riversides  are  the  products  of  one  of  the  greatest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  fine  tires  in  the  world.  They  are  built  to  speci¬ 
fications  that  prevent  the  slightest  compromise  of  quality. 

And  after  that .  .  we  back  them  up  with  a  bona  fide 
guarantee  unlimited  either  by  time  used  or  mileage  run. 

If  you  want  to  protect  your  tire  investment  to  the  very 
utmost . .  if  you  want  to  get  more  for  your  tire-dollar  than 
you  ever  before  found  possible  .  .  buy  RIVERSIDES. 

There  are  millions  of  them  in  use  today  .  .  in  all  parts 
of  the  country .  .  subjected  to  all  conditions  of  travel. 
And  they’re  making  good  on  every  claim  .  .  today  as  they 
have  for  the  past  20  years. 

You  can  buy  Riversides  from  any  of  Ward’s  Retail 
Stores,  from  Ward’s  Big  Catalogue,  or  direct  from  this 
advertisement.  For  greatest  saving,  buy  them  in  pairs! 


6-ply  RIVERSIQES*/4piy/fe 


It’s  lake  buying  at  wholesale  when  you  buy  at  WARP’S 


SIZE 

RIVERSIDE 
Mate -6-Ply 

RIVERSIDE 
Mate -4-Ply 

RIVERSIDE 

Rambler— 4-Ply 

EACH 

PAIR 

EACH 

PAIR 

EACH 

PAIR 

29x4.40-21 

29x4.50-20 

30x4.50-21 

$5.75 

5.60 

5.75 

$1  1.20 
10.90 

1  1.20 

$3.60 

3.89 

3.95 

$6.98 

7.60 

7.64 

$3.30 

3.57 

3.65 

$6.46 

6.92 

7.08 

28x4.75-19 

29x4.75-20 

6.60 

6.75 

12.86 

13.14 

4.64 

4.69 

9.06 

9.16 

4.23 

4.30 

8.32 

8.40 

29x5.00-19 

30x5.00-20 

6.95 

7.10 

13.50 

13.78 

4.85 

4.96 

9.42 

9.62 

4.38 

4.49 

8.48 

8.72 

28x5.25-18 

29x5.25-19 

30x5.25-20 

31x5.25-21 

7.65 

7.73 

7.96 

S.15 

14.90 

15.10 

15.48 

15.86 

5.55 

5.85 

5.99 

10.80 

11.34 

1  1.66 

4.98 

5.39 

9.66 

10.48 

28x5.50-18 

29x5.50-19 

30x5.50-20 

7.70 

7.80 

8.00 

15.00 

15.22 

15.52 

6.09 

6.26 

1  1.86 
12.18 

RIVERSIDE  TUBES 

Use  Molded  Circle  River¬ 
side  Tubes  .  .  .  round  to  fit 
shape  of  tires . .  .  and  made 
of  vitalized  rubber.  Never 
before  at  prices  so  low. 
Size  29x4.40-21  $0.80 
Other  size  tires  and  tubes 
at  proportionate  savings 

Important! 

We  Pay  Postage  and 
Freight  on  All  Tire 
and  Tube  Orders  of 
$2  or  More. 

31x6.00-19 

32x6.00-20 

33x6.00-21 

7.86 

8.10 

8.34 

15.36 

15.76 

16.32 

31x6.50-19 

32x6.50-20 

10.20 

10.50 

19.80 

20.42 

Truck  and  Bus  Balloon  Tires 

Truck  and  Bus  High  PressureTires 

SIZE 

PLIES 

EACH 

PAIR 

SIZE 

PLIES 

EACH 

PAIR 

32x6.00-20 

6 

$1  1.65 

$22.60 

30x5 

8 

$15.35 

$29.74 

34x7.50-20 

8 

26.50 

51.58 

32x6 

10 

26.45 

51.04 

36x8.25-20 

10 

37.20 

72.60 

34x7 

10 

36.35 

70.64 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 
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Handling,  The 


Garden  In 


S  MANY  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are 
showing  an  increasing  interest  in 
water-lilies  and  other  aquatics,  I 
have  been  requested  to  treat  the  sub¬ 
ject  rather  fully  at  this  time. 

Before  one  can  have  water-lilies 
one  must  have  a  suitable  place  in 
which  to  grow  them.  Some  fortu¬ 
nately-placed  enthusiasts  will  have  a  natural  pool 
adaptable  for  this  purpose,  and  yet  others  will  be 
able  to  make  use  of  the  margins  and  sheltered  bays 
of  a  slow-flowing  stream,  but  the  vast  majority  of 
would-be  water-lily  growers  must  of  necessity  con¬ 
struct  an  artificial  pool  for  their  purpose.  Occa¬ 
sionally  one  hears  of  water-lilies  being  cultivated 
with  some  small  success  in  tubs,  and  practically 
every  dealer’s  catalog  describes  the  splendid  results 
obtainable  under  this  mode  of  culture.  Yet  if  we 
are  to  face  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  it  must  be 
confessed  that  a  tub  sunk  in  the  ground  just  about 
affords  the  conditions  essential  for  a  poor  existence, 
and  precludes  all  possibility  of  the  plant  luxuriating 
and  growing  as  it  would  do  under  happier  circum¬ 
stances.  If  conditions  are  such  that  you  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  a  properly  constructed  pool,  and  you  desire  to 
attempt  water-lily  culture  in  a  tub  or  tubs,  choose 
the  largest  receptacles  obtainable  for  the  purpose, 
and  select  the  least  vigorous  growing  varieties  of 
water-lilies  to  grow  therein. 

Reinforced  concrete  is  the  most  satisfactory  ma¬ 
terial  for  pool  construction  and  the  design  worked 
out  by  H.  W.  Becker,  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  is  the  most  practical  I  have  yet  seen,  and 
as  it  is  especially  adaptable  to  the  amateur’s  require¬ 
ments  1  am  giving  his  specifications  for  the  benefit 
of  those  interested.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Beck¬ 
in'  for  kindly  furnishing  me  with  a  photograph  of  one 
of  his  pools  before  planting.  The  chief  feature  of 
the  Becker  construction  lies  in  the  fact  that  box¬ 
like  depressions  are  built  in  the  floor  of  the  pool  for 
the  reception  of  the  soil-compost  and  the  water-lily 
roots,  thus  permitting  of  a  much  shallower  pool  and 
a  consequent  saving  in  labor  of  excavating  and  in 
material  required,  with  the  same  depth  of  water 
covering  the  crowns  of  the  plants.  This  depth 
should  be  at  least  a  foot,  and  IS  inches  is  by  no 
means  too  much. 

Mr.  Becker  says:  “Always  locate  the  pool  in  a 
sunny  place.  It  can  be  any  shape.  On  the  bottom 
where  each  lily  is  to  grow  make  a  hole  12  inches 
deep  and  IS  inches  square.  This  must,  of  course,  be 
done  at  the  time  when  the  concrete  is  poured,  so 
that  all  will  harden  together.  Use  a  concrete  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  Portland  cement, 
two  parts  sand  and  three  parts  of  small  %-in.  to  1-in. 
broken  stones.  Work  it  thoroughly  into  the  forms 
so  that  it  will  be  as  dense  as  possible.  All  of  the 
concrete  walls,  on  bottom,  sides  and  around  the 
pockets  should  be  eight  inches  thick,  and  reinforced 
with  y2- in.  mesh  wire  laid  in  the  middle  when  build¬ 
ing.  This  construction  is  necessary  to  secure  free¬ 
dom  from  damage  by  frost.  Remove  the  forms  as 
soon  as  the  concrete  has  hardened,  and  finish  the 
surface  by  rubbing  with  a  brick  made  of  a  clean 
mixture  of  concrete.  Sprinkle  the  concrete  once  a 
dav  for  10  days,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  it 
will  be  ready  for  use.  In  a  pool  10  feet  wide  and 
20  feet  long  eight  to  12  water-lilies  can  be  grown. 
In  this  way  one  can  have  tender  and  hardy  water- 
lilies  and  also  have  room  for  other  aquatic  plants.” 

While  Mr.  Becker  mentions  eight  to  12  plants  in 
a  pool  10  by  20  feet,  the  smaller  number  should  be 
ample  in  most  cases  for  the  full  development  of  a 
vigorous  Nymph ;ea  (the  botanical  name  for  the 
water-lily), 'and  to  be  seen  at  their  best  each  plant 
should  be  uncrowded  by  its  neighbors. 

In  the  picture  of  the  small  pool  it  will  be  noticed 
that,  in  addition  to  the  pits  in  the  bottom  there  are 
also  a  number  of  rock  pockets  built  up  from  the 
floor  of  the  pool.  These  are  planted  with  suitable 
aquatics  other  than  water-lilies,  kinds  which  natur¬ 
ally  grow  in  shallower  water  and  hence  ajjpreciate 
being  nearer  to  the  surface.  When  appropriately 
planted  a  pool  of  this  type  is  a  charming  feature  to 
grace  any  garden,  large  or  small. 

Water-lilies  fall  naturally  into  two  classes,  the 
hardy  kinds  and  the  tropical  varieties. 

These  latter,  exotic-ally  beautiful,  can 
only  be  grown  outside  when  all  fear  of 
frost  is  passed,  and  should  never  be 
planted  until  the  weather  is  really  set¬ 
tled  and  the  water  is  somewhat 
warmed.  During  the  Winter  they  must 
be  kept  in  tubs  or  pool  in  the  green¬ 
house.  The  hardy  kinds  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  April  or  May,  and  are  best  whi¬ 
te  x-ed  by  draining  the  pool  and  covering 
with  a  good  thick  layer  of  leaves  or 
other  protective  material.  These  grow¬ 
ing  in  natural  ponds  will  of  course,  be 
covered  with  water  all  Winter,  and  this 
is  sufficient  protection. 

While  Nymph  a*  as  succeed  well  when 
planted  in  a  layer  of  good  rich  soil  on 
the  bottom  of  the  pond  it  is  usualjy 
more  desirable  to  confine  their  roots 
to  receptacles  of  wood  or  basket-work 
or  in  pockets  as  already  described 
when  they  are  to  be  cultivated  in  an 
artificial  pool,  and  these  receptacles 
should  be  as  large  as  is  reasonably 
practicable ;  a  cubic  yard  of  soil  is 
none  too  much  for  a  water-lily  plant, 
and  the  more  robust  growers  will  bene¬ 
fit  from  being  given  twice  that  amount. 

When  cultivating  these  plants  in  this 
restricted  manner  do  not  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  supposing  that  any  mud 
scraped  from  the  margins  of  a  pond  or 


By  T.  H.  Everett 

stream  will  suffice;  good  results  are  obtainable  only 
if  they  are  supplied  with  a  really  rich  rooting  me¬ 
dium,  consisting  of  any  good  soil  (such  as  will  grow 
vegetables  profitably)  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
old  cow  manure.  Some  coarse  sand  and  partly- 
rotted  leaves  may  be  added  with  advantage,  but 
chemical  fertilizers  should  be  avoided,  and  even 
bonemeal  should  be  used  sparingly  if  at  all. 

Pack  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots,  and  let  the 
crown  of  the  plant  stand  about  level  with  the  sur- 


Tropical  Water-lilies  at  “ Hi-Esmaro ” 


face,  which  should  be  covered  with  a  half-inch  layer 
of  sand  to  prevent  leaf  particles,  etc.,  rising  on  the 
water  when  the  receptacles  are  immersed.  As  al¬ 
ready  stated,  the  months  of  April  and  May  afford 
the  best  opportunity  of  planting  hardy  kinds,  but 
rather  than  delay  a  year  it  is  better  to  plant  any 
time  during  the  Summer  up  to  the  end  of  August, 
as  the  plants  then  become  well  established  before 
the  onset  of  Winter,  and  have  a  real  good  start  for 
the  following  season. 

In  the  gardens  here  at  “Hi-Esmaro”  we  plant  our 
water-lilies,  both  hardy  and  tropical  kinds,  in  boxes 
made  of  cypress,  and  these  last  several  years.  I 
have  prepared  a  dimensioned  sketch  of  one  of  these 
so  that  anyone  interested  may  follow  the  same  plan. 
The  spaces  between  the  slats  of  which  the  boxes  are 
fashioned  are  filled  with  sheet-moss  before  the  soil 
is  put  in.  Such  boxes,  may,  of  course,  be  varied 
somewhat  in  depth  to  suit  particular  pools,  always 
bearing  in  mind  the  necessity  for  having  a  minimum 
depth  of  water  covering  the  crowns.  See  page  401. 

Some  good  varieties  of  water-lilies  are  as  follows: 
Hardy  kinds;  Marliac  White;  Gladstone,  white; 


Marliae  Pink ;  Pink  Opal ;  yellow,  Mexicana  and 
Chromatella  (yellow).  Tropical  varieties:  Blue 
Beauty ;  Independence  Pink ;  Panama-Pacific,  red 
dish -purple ;  Mrs.  Pring,  white ;  General  Pershing, 
orchid-pink ;  and  Zanzibarensis,  blue  or  pink.  The 
above  are  all  day-bloomers;  night-blooming  kinds 
which  might  be  included  for  variety  are :  June, 
white ;  and  Rubra-rosea,  pink,  both  tropical. 

In  addition  to  the  Nymphieas  a  representative  col¬ 
lection  of  other  aquatics  would  include  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  lotus,  parrot  feather,  water  hyacinths, 
water  poppy  and  the  Egyptian  papyrus. 

May  is  the  ideal  month  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  biennials  for  blooming  in  the  garden  next  year. 
Included  in  this  category  are  Sweet  Williams,  fox¬ 
gloves,  Siberian  wallflowers,  Alyssum  saxatile,  Eng¬ 
lish  daisies,  foreget-me-nots,  Canterbury  bells,  pinks 
and  Verbascums.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  the 
protection  of  a  cold  frame  or  in  a  somewhat  shaded 
and  sheltered  spot  in  the  open  garden,  the  main 
care  being  to  see  that  it  is  kept  moist  until  germi¬ 
nation  takes  place  without  any  danger  of  the  seed 
or  the  young  plants  being  washed  away  by  Sum¬ 
mer  thunderstorms.  We  find  it  an  excellent  plan  to 
sow  in  shallow  drills  which  are  well  watered  imme¬ 
diately  prior  to  actual  sowing.  When  the  seedlings 
are  through,  the  earth  between  the  rows  must  be 
kept  stirred  to  promote  growth  and  discourage 
weeds,  and  by  the  early  part  of  July  the  young- 
plants  will  be  ready  for  lining  out  in  a  nursery  bed 
where  they  will  make  growth  until  they  are  trans¬ 
planted  to  their  flowering  quarters  either  in  the 
Fall  or  early  in  the  following  Spring.  The  nursery 
bed  should  be  located  in  a  sunny  position  and  the 
ground  should  be  well  prepared.  Plant  in  rows  a 
foot  or  15  inches  asunder,  and  allow  eight  inches 
between  the  plants  in  the  row. 

Other  Spring  bedding  plants  such  as  Polyanthus, 
Arabis  and  Polemonium  are  rapidly  propagated  at 
this  season  by  splitting  the  old  roots  up  into  con¬ 
veniently  sized  portions  and  planting  these  straight 
away  in  a  nursery  bed  at  the  same  distances  as  ad¬ 
vised  for  seedlings.  The  Polyanthus  should  be  ac¬ 
corded  a  semi-shaded  position,  or  they  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  rough  frame  protected  by  a  lath  shade,  but 
the  Arabis  and  Polemonium  appreciate  full  sun. 

Bulbs  of  tulips  which  occupy  flower  beds  in  which 
it  is  desired  to  plant  Summer  bedding  subjects 
should  be  carefully  lifted  as  they  pass  out  of  bloom 
and  be  heeled  in  on  a  sunny  border  where  they  may 
be  left  to  complete  their  growth  and  ripen  their 
foliage,  and  thus  store  sufficient  food  in  the  bulbs 
to  permit  of  their  flowering  satisfactorily  next  year. 

We  are  usually  advised  to  make  sowings  of  per¬ 
ennials  at  a  later  date  than  this,  a  practice  which 
I  believe  has  been  borrowed  from  the  English,  who 
find  August  a  perfectly  good  month  in  which  to  per¬ 
form  this  work,  yet  my  personal  experience  shows 
that  far  better  results  are  obtained  if  perennials  are 
sown  towards  the  latter  part  of  May  than  if  this 
work  is  delayed  until  later.  This  early  sowing  means 
that  the  young  plants  are  enabled  to  attain  some 
size  and  to  make  sturdy  stuff*  well  calculated  to 
withstand  the  rigors  of  Winter,  whereas  August- 
sown  plants  are  comparatively  puny  and  do  not  al¬ 
ways  winter  as  well  as  one  would  wish. 

While  the  hardier  annuals  may  be  planted  out 
during  the  present  month  it  is  wise  to  wait  until 
early  June  before  such  tender  subjects  as  Begonias, 
Heliotropes  and  Lantanas  are  put  out. 

The  hoe  is  quite  the  most  important  tool  in  the 
garden  just  now;  keep  it  busy,  for  by  its  use  weeds 
are  kept  down,  moisture  is  conserved  and  growth  is 
encouraged. 


The  Eastern  Shore  of  the  Chesapeake 

Part  II. 

While  many  crops,  as  cantaloupes,  tomatoes, 
clover,  etc.,  are  inclined  to  be  fastidious  in  soil  pref¬ 
erence,  the  delicious  watermelon  may  be  said  to  have 
entirely  plebeian  tastes.  If  either  pine  woods  are 
cut  over  and  partly  cleared,  or  a  sassafras  thicket 
broken  up,  or  a  field  covered  with  weeds  and  briars 
for  several  years,  where  the  soil  may  be  considered 
almost  worthless  for  any  immediate 
crop  is  available,  the  expert  water¬ 
melon-grower  will  be  happy,  and  de¬ 
pend  uijon  producing  an  exceptionally 
line  crop.  Any  other  crop  will  do  well 
if  planted  after  melons,  but  water¬ 
melons  may  not  be  planted  in  the  same 
soil  under  a  period  of  seven  or  eight 
years.  Some  growers  will  plow  the 
field  early  in  the  season  and  then  mark 
it  off  into  hills  spaced  about  8  ft.  each 
way,  while  others  claim  that  is  not  the 
best  method  of  procedure,  and  will 
plow  a  furrow  every  S  ft.,  then  run  a 
cultivator  crosswise  to  locate  the  hills. 
Several  forkfuls  of  manure  are  thrown 
in  the  furrow  at  these  intersections 
after  which  they  are  plowed  shut  by 
making  just  one  round  with  the  plow. 
This  makes  a  rather  high  ridge  every 
8  ft.,  and  the  seed  is  sown  where  the 
cultivator  marks  formerly  crossed  the 
furrows.  If  the  supply  of  manure  is 
inadequate  a  large  handful  of  8-7-5  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  scattered  in  the  furrow  before 
it  is  closed.  After  the  melons  have 
germinated  and  start  coming  through 
the  soil  they  are  hoed,  and  some  of  the 
excess  plants  removed — two  or  three  of 
the  strongest  are  saved.  Later,  after 
they  are  too  large  to  be  the  prey  of 
insects  and  cutworms  they  are  thinned 
to  one  plant  in  the  hill.  At  this  stage 
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a  watermelon  field  is  about  the  roughest,  most  un¬ 
promising  looking  prospect  for  any  profit  that  one 
may  meet  in  a  day's  travel  of  inspecting  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  farming  community.  This  unplowed  field 
is  soon  covered  with  weeds  except  the  small  area 
around  the  plant  that  has  been  hoed  a  few  times  and 
also  cultivated  close  to  the  hills.  When  the  vines 
are  starting  to  run  freely  the  plowing  is  completed. 
Several  rounds  are  drawn  between  each  row  of  hills 
which  leaves  a  furrow  in  the  center  space  every  8  ft. 
The  growers  claim  that  this  fresh-turned  soil  gives 
the  root  system  ample  opportunity  for  expansion. 
An  additional  handful  of  the  same  fertilizer  that 
was  placed  in  the  furrows  at  planting  time  is  now 
scattered  around  the  hills  and  worked  into  the  soil 
with  a  cultivator.  Now  imagine  the  first  cultivation 
of  a  field  prepared  in  this  manner— a  deep  wide  fur¬ 
row  to  cross  every  8  ft.  It  is  about  as  bad  as  being- 
on  the  bay  in  a  boat  when  there  are  fair-sized  waves 
encountered,  and  I  should  think  would  have  the 
same  tendency  to  bring  on  seasickness  in  the  un¬ 
initiated.  The  vines  grow  very  rapidly  and  in  a 
short  time  will  interfere  with  the  necessary  cultiva¬ 
tion.  This,  however,  does  not  deter  the  good  grower 
from  his  job.  He  will  procure  a  forked  stick  about 
five  feet  long,  and  throw  the  vines  to  one  side  of  the 
row,  two  rows  of  hills  being  thrown  together.  Those 
spaces  are  then  cultivated,  and  the  vines  are  thrown 
in  the  reverse  direction,  when  the  field  is  finished. 
This  is  usually  done  several  times,  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  see  fair-sized  watermelons  dragged 
around  over  the  ground,  and  the  operator  is  ofttimes 
ungentle  in  his  mood,  and  handles  the  vines  much  as 
he  would  hay  that  is  being  turned  after  a  rain.  This 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  deleterious  effect  on  this 
plant  of  plebeian  taste,  as  it  seems  to  thrive  on  rough 
stuff  from  start  to  finish.  One  or  two  good  melons 
on  the  average  to  the  hill  are  considered  a  good 
yield.  A  good  melon  will  weigh  between  40  and  75  lbs. 

Strawberries  are  grown  rather  extensively  in  some 
sections.  The  natural  soil  being  acid  is  generally 
well  adapted  to  this  crop. 

Tomatoes,  either  planted  early  for  shipping  north 
in  the  green  state,  or  planted  later  for  the  canning- 
industry,  rank  possibly  next  to  sweet 
area  planted.  Tomato  plants  are  grown 
ners  in  a  very  easy  and  simple  manner, 
ing  sown  in  rows  in  the  garden  or  field 


to  the  co-operative  cantaloupe  associations  where 
they  are  packed  and  shipped  North. 

Cantaloupes  follow  cucumbers  in  the  period  of 
ripening  and  are  a  very  important  crop  in  this  terri¬ 
tory.  Early  Pink  Meat,  and  Hearts  of  Gold  are  the 
two  varieties  most  largely  grown.  The  latter  variety 
is  of  very  superior  quality.  There  are  many  poten¬ 
tial  cantaloupe  consumers  of  the  cities  deterred  from 
enjoying  this  delicious  fruit  by  the  unethical  prac¬ 
tices  of  some  growers.  No  cantaloupe  is  ever  fit  to 
eat  that  is  pulled  from  the  vine  before  the  stem  will 
part  freely  from  the  melon,  and  leave  a  small  de¬ 
pression  at  the  end.  When  purchasing  cantaloupes 


i 


potatoes  in 
for  the  ca li¬ 
the  seed  be- 
as  soon  as 


a  glance  will  show  what  are  good,  and  what  are  not. 
Whenever  a  short  jagged  end  of  stem  is  found  on 
the  end  of  the  melon,  discard  it  as  tasteless  and  in¬ 
sipid,  and  select  only  those  that  show  a  clear  de¬ 
pression  from  which  the  stem  has  parted  easily.  A 
farmer  none  too  careful  of  his  reputation,  nor  car¬ 
ing  over  much  for  the  ultimate  improvement  of  his 
market,  knowing  the  market  is  pretty  good  today, 
will  deliberately  pull  melons  he  knows  are  not  ripe, 
rather  than  take  a  chance  of  a  lower  price  a  few 
days  later,  when  the  crop  really  should  be  harvested. 
The  co-operative  associations  will  not  accept  any 
melons  from  their  members  that  are  not  ripe  and  a 
policy  of  this  nature  adopted  generally,  and  adhered 
to,  would  in  a  short  time  double  the  consumption 
of  cantaloupes.  I  have  been  in  direct  contact  with 
the  buying  public  long  enough  to  know  many  people 


danger  of  freezing  is  past.  When  the  plants  are 
about  8  or  10  in.  high,  they  are  planted  in  the  field 
with  a  transplanter  four  feet  each  way,  and  watered 
thoroughly  as  planted.  The  best  soil  for  tomatoes  is 
an  old  sod,  or  where  any  good  legume  crop  is  turned 
under.  If  these  conditions  are  not  at  hand,  a  half 
ton  of  lime  to  the  acre  will  be  very  beneficial  as  a 
rule,  or  a  better  idea  would  be  to  have 
the  county  agent  inform  you  just  about 
how  much  lime  your  soil  requires.  To¬ 
matoes  require  constant  cultivation,  as 
they  are  planted  at  the  season  when 
crab  grass  is  very  active,  and  if  not 
watched  carefully,  in  a  short  time  will 
be  completely  overrun  with  it.  Some 
farmers  use  a  quarter  to  a  half  ton  of 
the  same  brand  of  fertilizer  that  is 
used  on  sweet  potatoes,  while  others 
use  a  4-8-10  mixture.  No  effort  is  made 
to  support  the  plants.  The  yields  as  a 
rule  are  very  heavy,  though  the  season 
of  1931  was  an  exception,  barely  a 
fourth  of  a  normal  crop  being  harvested, 
attributed  to  defective  plants  everywhere, 
becomes  black  and  the  plant  will  pass  out 
turing  a  few  part-sized  fruits,  or  even 


are  simply  afraid  to  spend  money  on  such  an  uncer¬ 
tain  product  as  the  average  cantaloupe  offered  for 
sale  in  the  cities.  They  will  buy  a  known  brand,  or 
from  shipments  coming  from  a  section  where  the 
packing  and  harvesting  are  both  under  strict  super¬ 
vision,  but  will  fight  shy  of  the  other  stuff  at  even 
half  the  price.  Cantaloupes  and  watermelons  are 
about  the  only  two  items  of  food  that  must  be  open 
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The  Driveway  Into  the  Yard 

The  use  of  automobiles  and  trucks  for  pleasure 
and  business  purposes  has  demonstrated  the  increas¬ 
ing  necessity  for  better  driveways  or  entrances  to 
our  residences  and  farm,  buildings.  Due  to  the  bot¬ 
tomless  mud  in  some  of  our  driveways,  especially  as 
the  frost  is  going  out  of  the  ground,  we  are  held  up 
or  handicapped  very  seriously  until  the  ground  set¬ 
tles  and  dries  out. 

This  period  usually  occupies  several  weeks.  We 
have  often  observed  cars  stuck  in  the  mud  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  barn  or  garage,  that  may  have  driven 
a  hundred  miles  or  more  with  no  difficulty  at  all 
over  our  improved  highways,  meeting  their  Water¬ 
loo  as  they  turned  into  a  private  driveway.  Many 
of  us  farmers  know  that  the  hauling  of  feed  and 
produce  to  and  from  our  barns  is  limited  to  the  load 
we  can  move  over  the  few  feet  between  the  highway 
and  our  farm  buildings. 

After  having  experienced  some  of  these  troubles, 
I  determined  to  avoid  annual  repetitions  of  such 
conditions.  The  desired  course  of  the  driveway  was 
located,  plowed  and  cleaned  out  with  a  slip  or  dump 
scraper  to  a  depth  of  about  two  feet,  the  dirt  thus 
excavated  being  used  to  grade  and  fill  up  low  spots 
around  buildings.  This  strip,  about  eight  feet  wide, 
was  then  filled  to  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
surface  with  cobble  or  field  stones,  giving  us  a 
foundation  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  of  stones  cov¬ 
ered  with  cinders  to  complete  the  leveling  to  grade. 
Fine  crushed  stone,  coal  ashes  or  good  gravel  could 
be  used  if  cinders  are  not  available. 

After  this  material  becomes  worked  down 
packed,  a  solid  driveway  is  secured  which 
away  with  the  humiliation  and  trouble  for  all 
of  becoming  mired  in  our  own  dooryard !  It 
be  necessary  to  spread  a  light  covering  of  cinders 
or  fine  gravel  over  the  surface  after  a  few  years’ 
time. 

As  in  erecting  a  building  a  good  foundation  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  whole  thing.  This  re¬ 
quires  some  effort  and  determination,  but  the  work 
can  be  done,  and  the  expense  is  not  prohibitive.  The 
satisfaction  derived  through  the  years  to  come  as 
we  pass  over  this  solid  driveway  during  all  seasons 
is  ample  pay  for  all  it  cost  in  time  and  labor. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  irving  c.  ir.  cook. 
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are  mature.  The  acreage  of  tomatoes  planted  early 
with  the  intention  of  shipping  them  in  the  green 
state  is  not  large.  As  a  rule  after  the  first  picking 
the  price  rules  so  low  that  it  does  not  pay  the  cost 
of  picking  and  transportation,  and  the  canneries  are 
not  operating  so  that  a  large  portion  is  a  total  loss. 

Snap  beans  have  been  a  fair  crop  some  seasons, 
though  recently  have  sold  too  low  to  pay  for  pick¬ 
ing  and  marketing  them.  Ford  Hook  beans  are,  as 
a  rule,  grown  profitably,  though  since  the  advent  of 
the  Mexican  bean  beetle  the  expense  and  trouble  has 
been  greatly  multiplied. 

Almost  every  farmer  plants  a  few  acres  of  cu¬ 
cumbers.  With  the  exception  of  strawberries,  cu¬ 
cumbers  bring  in  the  first  cash  of  the  season.  Cu¬ 
cumbers  are  easily  grown,  if.  like  with  all  other 
crops,  the  right  thing  is  done  at  the  right  time.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  one  man  make  a  sub¬ 
stantial  profits  annually,  while  his  neighbor — either 
by  planting  a  few  days  later,  or  some  other  slight 
neglect,  will  probably  have  a  loss.  The  earliest  plant¬ 
ing  to  escape  frost,  will  as  a  rule,  be  the  most 
profitable.  As  with  watermelons  a  furrow  is  drawn 
through  about  five  feet  apart,  and  filled  with  ma¬ 
nure.  Seed  is  drilled  over  this  after  the  furrow  is 
closed,  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  lbs.  to  the  acre.  If  the 
first  lot  are  frozen  by  too  early  seeding  just  a  little 
more  seed  is  needed.  If  the  frost  does  not  get  them 
you  are  just  that  much  ahead  of  the  man  who 
waited  a  few  days  longer.  The  object  in  planting  so 
much  seed  is  to  help  the  cutworms,  and  any  other 
insects  abroad  at  that  time  have  a  pleasant  feast  or 
two.  When  they  become  too  destructive  poisoned 
bran  is  scattered  on  the  row.  Also  soon  as  the  plants 
are  of  a  fair  size,  and  beyond  danger  of  injury  they 
are  thinned  out  to  one  plant  about  every  two  to 
four  feet  according  to  the  practice  of  the  farmer. 
About  500  to  800  lbs.  of  7-6-5  fertilizer  is  used  per 
acre,  part  of  it  in  the  row  before  sowing  the  seed. 
When  the  vines  are  starting  into  rapid  growth  spray¬ 
ing  or  dusting  with  Bordeaux  is  started,  and  all  new 
growth  covered  every  10  days.  Last  season  there 
was  much  injury  from  aphis,  which  is  combatted 
with  a  dust  composed  of  hydrated  lime  and  nicotine, 
which  liberates  a  gas  that  is  instant  death  to  aphis 
if  applied  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly.  Cucum¬ 
bers  mature  very  rapidly,  apparently  only  a  few 
days  being  necessary  for  six  inches  of  growth.  They 
are  graded  and  packed  in  bushel  hampers  at  the 
farms,  or  picked  in  five-eighths  baskets,  and  taken 


to  show  whether  or  not  they  are  fit  to  eat.  and  the 
average  purchaser  does  not  wish  to  cut  either  at  the 
time  of  purchase. 

Cantaloupes  are  planted  and  grown  in  the  same 
manner  as  cucumbers  except  that  the  plants  are 
given  more  room  for  development,  the  rows  generally 
being  spaced  six  feet  apart  and  the  plants  thinned 
to  three  feet  in  the  row,  or  to  save  seed  are  sown 
in  hills  instead  of  being  drilled,  500  to  as  much  as 
1,000  lbs.  of  fertilizer,  7-6-5,  is  used  in  the  row  be¬ 
fore  seeding  and  as  a  side  dressing  after  the  plants 
begin  growing.  Cultivation  is  continued  as  long  as 
it  is  possible  to  get  through  the  rows. 

Excellent  corn  can  be  grown  on  almost  any  soil, 
but  the  heaviest  yields  are  obtained  on  sod  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover.  The  clover  is  cut  for  hay  early  in  June 
and  a  fine  crop  of  corn  may  be  grown  on  the  same 
field  if  planted  shortly  after  that  date.  Crimson 
clover  is  the  mainstay  of  the  farmer  for  hay,  being 
sown  almost  any  time  between  Sept.  1  and  Oct.  15. 
There  are  a  few  farms  on  which  lied  clover  grows 
very  well,  producing  a  crop  of  hay  and  a  crop  of  seed. 
Alsike  is  not  seen  at  all,  and  only  a  few  fields  of 
Alfalfa.  Soy  beans  and  cow  peas  are  grown  exten¬ 
sively  for  soil  improvement,  seed  and  hay. 

On  the  whole  it  is  a  pleasant  country.  One’s 
neighbors  are  kindly,  courteous  and  considerate.  The 
sun  shines  more  steadily  than  farther  north.  It  is 
not  too  cold.  The  soil  is  very  productive,  easily 
fitted  and  plowed  for  planting.  In  the  Spring,  if  it 
freezes  during  the  night,  it  is  warm  and  dry  after 
the  sun  is  a  few  hours  above  the  horizon.  The  main 
trouble  is  in  disposing  of  the  enormous  crops  pro¬ 
duced  at  satisfactory  profits.  In  the  towns  and  cities 
a  few  co-operative  associations  for  marketing  pro¬ 
duce  are  operating,  though  the  main  activity  of  these 
associations  is  handling  cantaloupes,  they  will  also 
pack  and  ship  some  other  crops  grown  by  their  mem¬ 
bers.  The  great  bulk  of  the  produce  is  sold  at  the 
auction  block,  where  local  shippers  or  city  dealers 
have  representatives.  Usually  the  first  harvesting 
of  any  crop  is  welcomed  with  keenly  competitive  bid¬ 
ding.  but  when  the  supply  is  heavy,  the  bidding  as 
a  rule  grows  apathetic.  Many  individuals  operate 
trucks,  and  purchase  produce,  and  haul  it  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York.  Occasionally  they  will  tell 
of  selling  a  load  for  over  double  the  price  paid  to 
the  farmer.  This  condition  appears  bound  to  con¬ 
tinue.  where  any  extensive  territory  is  compelled  to 
ship  to  a  market  at  a  considerable  distance  away, 
instead  of  being  able  to  dictate  the  terms  of  sale,  by 
setting  up  some  sort  of  authoritative  marketing  or¬ 
ganization.  EI.MER  ,T.  WEAVER. 


Budding  Sweet  Cherries 

Some  weeks  ago  a  correspondent  complained  he 
could  not  bud  sweet  cherries.  I  presume  it  was  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  do  the  budding  early  enough  in  the 
season.  My  experience  has  been  that  cherries  should 
be  budded  in  July;  apples,  pears  and 
plums  in  August ;  and  peaches  the  last 
half  of  August  and  first  half  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  depending  on  the  season.  Cher¬ 
ries  start  growth  earlier  in  Spring  and 
cease  growth  earlier  in  Summer. 

Any  seedling  must  lx*  growing  so  the 
inner  bark  or  cambium  will  lift  easily 
with  the  budding  knife  or  bud  will  not 
grow.  The  Mazzard  seedlings,  which 
are  the  best  stock  to  bud  cherries  on, 
do  not  continue  in  growth  as  long  as 
the  Mahaleb,  and  the  latter  should 
never  be  used,  especially  for  sweet 
cherries,  as  the  Mahaleb  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  as  strong  a  root  growth  to  support  the  sweet 
cherries. 

Around  40  years  ago  I  bought  trees  for  an  orchard 
from  a  New  York  State  nursery.  Practically  all  va¬ 
rieties  ordered  proved  true  to  name.  Among  the 
trees  were  several  kinds  of  sweet  cherries.  For  the 
first  15  or  20  years  the  cherries  grew  well,  as  did  all 
the  apples,  pears,  etc.,  but  the  growth  of  the  sweet 
cherries  began  to  be  less.  They  bore  well  but  did 
not  increase  much  in  height  or  girth.  I  finally  wrote 
the  nurseryman  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  bud 
them  on  Mahaleb  stock.  He  replied :  ‘"Yes,  I  did, 
but  I  wish  I  had  never  sent  out  a  sweet  cherry  tree 
budded  on  Mahaleb.  It  was  easier  to  bud  on 
Mahaleb  and  then  we  thought  it  would  be  all  right.” 

Mazzard  trees  are  very  strong  growers  and  fre¬ 
quently  are  found  in  fence  rows  where  birds  have 
dropped  the  stones.  The  cherries  are  too  small  for 
market.  w.  c.  baird. 

Ohio. 


Raspberry  Fruit  Worm 

Is  there  any  way  to  prevent  worms  in  red  rasp¬ 
berries?  \Ye  have  the  everbearing.  The  first  crop 
will  be  very  wormy  but  the  second  crop  will  never 
have  a  worm.  Is  there  a  spray  that  will  help? 

New  York.  m.  l. 

The  pest  you  refer  to  is  the  raspberry  fruit  worm, 
which  is  the  larva  of  a  small  beetle.  These  beetles 
do  some  damage  by  eating  the  flower  buds  and 
leaves  but  the  most  serious  thing  is  from  the  eggs 
which  they  lay  which  cause  the  worms  in  the  fruit. 
The  beetles  appear  usually  in  early  May.  The  way 
of  control  is  to  keep  the  foliage  well  coated  with 
arsenate  of  lead.  2%  lbs.  to  100  gallons  of  water. 
This  should  be  done  from  early  May  until  the  blos¬ 
som  buds  open.  In  that  way  a  good  many  of  the 
beetles  will  be  killed  by  eating  the  poisoned  foliage 
and  thus  the  egg  laying  which  causes  the  worm  in 
fruit  will  be  avoided.  There  is  only  one  genera¬ 
tion  in  the  year  which  accounts  for  the  second  crop 
being  free  while  the  first  one  is  wormy. 

Another  desirable  thing  is  shallow  cultivation  of 
the  field  around  the  plants  late  in  the  Fall  which 
will  destroy  the  hibernating  plans  of  many  of  these 
adults  so  that  they  will  not  be  around  in  Spring  to 
do  their  damage.  The  plum  curculio  is  another 
creature  that  can  be  greatly  lessened  by  upsetting  its 
hibernating  plans.  In  this  case  rubbish  under  the 
tree  and  trash  around  the  hedges  are  harboring 
spots. 
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Everything  at  FISCHER’S  Is  Guaranteed 


I0EVER4  4GHEEN&7 


$6  per  100 

Three- to  - 
five- year- 
old  tree*, 

12  to  15 
inches  high. 


4  Norway 
Spruce, 

2  Arborvitae 
Pyramidal, 
4  Chinese 
Arborvitae 


Order  Now  for  Spring  Delivery 

Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 
COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE  CCf 

6  year*  old;  two  trees . 

7-year-old  trees,  3  times  Transplanted^ 

Extra  bushy  and  nicely  shaped.  Each. 

Specimens,  8-9  years  old,  $1.65  each. 


$1 


.10 


in  EVERGREENS  $1.65 

™  4  Norway  Spruce, 

4  Arborvitae  Pyramidal,  2  Biota  Orientalis, 
Tlees  1  to  1%  ft.  high,  PER  100 — $12. 


85c 


15  Asst.  Bock  Garden  Plants . 85c 

10  Asst.  Bock  Garden  Evergreens . 85c 

50  PANSIES,  ruffled— flowering 

mixture,  beautiful  mark-QK« 

ings  (in  bud)  . Owl* 

50  DAISY,  English 
double,  white,  pink.  red. 

VIOLAS  OB  TUFTED  PANSIES, 
all  colors,  cornuta,  odorata  (in  bud),  UK* 

50  plants  . . 

JAPANESE  BARBEBEY  (4-year-old  field  grown), 
bushy,  10  to  15  in.,  $4  per  100;  18  to  24  in., 
$6  per  100. 

2  JAPANESE  BED  ft  lift 

MAPLES  . 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  2  ft.  high.  Weigelia  Rosea, 
Bridal  Wreath,  Golden  Bell,  Pride  of  Rochester, 
Hardy  Hydrangeas  (white  and  pink).  Oh* 

4  Shrubs  . 

HARDY  AZALEA,  Nudiflora,  Pink,  Bloom-  OE* 

ing  Age.  Each  . 

MAGNOLIA  TREES.  Grandiflora, 

Each  . 

DELPHINIUMS,  dark  blue,  light 

8  plants,  blooming  age  . 

ORIENTAL  POPPIES,  brilliant  colors, 
flowers  8  in.  across,  10  plants  blooming  age. 
FOXGLOVES,  assorted  colors,  blooming 

age,  10  plants . 

PHLOX— Large- flowering  Perennial  Phlox.  OE* 
Diversified  and  brilliant  colors.  8  plants. ..  O  wU 
BOXWOOD,  5-6  inches,  $5  per  100;  8-10  inches, 
$10  per  100. 

RHODODENDRONS  (large  flowering).  Pink,  OE* 
purple,  1  to  1%  ft.  2  for . 


blue. 


85c 

85c 

85c 

85c 


FREE — Any  85c  selection  from  this  ad  FREE 
with  each  order  of  $5.50  or  over.  Order  direct 


Chrysanthemums 
HARDY  EXHIBITION 
$“1 .25 


BLOOM 
THIS  FALL 


8 


PLANTS 
FOR 

Flowers  measure  6-8  inches 
in  diameter. 

FLOWER  SHOW 
PRIZE  WINNERS 

1  Glory  of  Seven  Oaks  (Yel¬ 
low), 

1  Old  Lavender  (Lavender), 

1  Quaker  Maid  (White), 

1  Indian  Summer  (Bronze), 

1  Autumn  Glow  (Rosy-Red) 

1  Unaka  (Lavender-Pink),  „  , 

1  Honey  Dew  (Orange  tipped  with  Gold), 

1  Sunglow  (Golden  Yellow). 

Planting  directions  with  each  order. 

HARDY  BUTTON  VARIETIES 

8  VERY  BEAUTIFUL  COLORS,  $1.25 

8  PLANTS  .  ■ 


Hardy  Perennials,  Plants  are 
Two  Years  Old,  Bloom- 
ing  Age.  Each  .  . 


We  Have  'Acres  and  Acres  of  These 
Field-Grown,  Strong  Perennial  Plants 
at  5c  Each.  Now  Buy  More. 

COME  AND  SEE  THEM 


Columbine,  all  colors;  Double  Hollyhocks,  beau¬ 
tiful  colors;  Shasta  Daisies,  Yellow  Daisies; 
Hardy  Carnations,  6  colors;  Painted  Daisies, 
Gaillardias,  Sweet  Williams,  Forget-Me-Nots, 
Physalis  (Chinese  Lantern  Plants).  Order 
Must  Amount  to  $1.10  or  More. 


FISCHER’S  HYBRID 

DELPHINIUMS 

EXHIBITION 
PRIZE  WINNERS 

Graceful  spikes,  4  to  6  feet  high. 
Blooms  covered  from  top  to  bottom 
in  charming  color  combinations. 
Lightest  shade  of  lavender  to  the 
darkest  blue.  Lightest  shade  of  pink 
to  the  darkest  red.  Double  and  sin¬ 
gle  (bloom  this  summer).  Rare  col¬ 
lection  of — 

24  STRONG  FIELD  PLANTS 
$8.50  OR  55c  EACH 


Novelty  Snapdragon  plants,  15  fancy  colors: 
American  Beauty  Aster  plants  (Chrysanthemum 
type),  8  colors;  Dahlia,  Flowering  Zinnias, 
fancy  colors;  Calendulas,  golden  sheen  and 


EVERYTHING  GlAliANlEEll 

The  FISCHER  NI 

fq  ev»ep™“ 

J  E.^  EASTON,  PA. 

|  AlVl>  25e  1 

V _ _ _ - _ — - - 

<’OR  PACKING  |  4 

Thr  Beiiltn- 
Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEYS 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices  and 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW.' 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  187  exquisite  varieties,  many 
new.  Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45 
illustrations.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collection 
of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named  va¬ 
rieties,  but  not  labeled,  blooming  size, 
$1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry  Varieties— Premier,  Success,  Wm.  Belt, 
Blakemoi  e,  Howard  17,  Big  Joe,  Aroma,  Lupton,  Gandy, 
Chesapeake,  also  Mastodon  and  Progressive  everbearing. 
100  Prepaid,  larger  lots  collect  100  500  1000  5000 

The  Summer  varieties.........  .85  $2.25  $4.00  »l8.7jj 

Mastodon  &  Progressive  E.  B.  1.35  4.50  8.00  38. /5 

Cabbage  plants  . 45 

Beets,  Lettuce  &  B.  Sprouts  . .  .50 

Cauliflower  . 6| 

Tomato  &  Pepper . 85 

Sweet  Potato  &  Celery . *>0 

Plant  list  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


1.00 

1.25 

2.00 

1.75 

1.50 


1.45 

2.00 

3.25 

3.00 

2.50 


6.25 

8.75 
15.00 

13.75 

11.25 


CtffollS-o  Plants 

Stone,  Greater  Baltimore,  Bonny  Best,  Cliaiks  Early 
Jewell  Tomato  Plants,  One  dollar  per  thousand.  $4.50 
for  5,000,  charges  collect.  Marglobe  Tomato  Plants, 
$1  25  per  thousand,  Cauliflower,  $3.00  per  thousand. 
Ruby  King  Pepper,  $2.50  per  thousand,  Nancy  Hall 
Sweet  Potatoes,  $2.50  per  thousand.  Break  O’Day 
Tomato  Plants,  $3.00  per  thousand.  Egg  Plant,  100, 
Fifty  cents,  charges  collect.  Ask  for  prices  on  large 
quantities.  All  stock  from  certified  Seed. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Franklin,  Va. 


FROSTPROOF  „ 

CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

All  varieties— S 1 .00  thousand.  Tomalo  and  Improved 
Certified  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants— SI. 60  thousand. 
Peppers— $2.00  thou.  Coleman  Plant  Farms,  Tifton,  Ga. 

m  n|  .  From  Certified  Seed— Marglobe, 

I  rnnatn  r  Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best:  500— 

lUIIkHU  1  IUtlW>  ,6c.  $1.00-^-1000.  Ruby  King  and 

California  Wonder  Pepper  Plants:  500— $1.00;  1800— 
«1  75  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants:  500— 75c,  $1.25— 1000, 

SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  COMPANY,  Pembroke,  Ga. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

The  Old  Original  Carman  No.  3  _  3 
Green  Mountains. 

Write  today  for  prices. 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  FA1RP0RT,  N.  Y. 


eirnTinrn  OCI7TY  Beans  and  Barley.  SEED 

LhK  1  lr  1LU  oLLU  POTATOES— Early  and  late 
varieties.  Flint  Corns.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY  -  IRA,  N.  Y. 


1  o  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs  mixed  colors 

Sent  prepaid  for  $1.00.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg,  NY. 
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MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES— 4-6  ft.,  $1.25. 

$10  OO  per  100.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Dansville,  N,  Y. 


..  i>  i...  4  yrs.— 100  postpaid,  $5.  Ever- 

llue  Baby  Spruce  greens  and  Nursery  Stock, 
lend  for  catalog.  CASSEL  NURSERY  -  Mantua,  Ohio 


nnv  ntonn  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna- 
t)UX  WUUU  mental.  Well  rooted  plants,  $1.20 
dozen,  delivered.  MAX  NURSERY  -  Mineral,  Virginia 


iiiiiiiiiimiimnimmimtimimmimimi 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Raspberries  Are  Profitable  ! 

If  you  start  with  Disease  Free  Plants.  Let  us  prove 
their  value  in  our  new  booklet,  giving  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  and  reduced  prices. 

The  OHIO  SMALL  FRUIT  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 
Box  C,  New  Milford,  Ohio 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Latham,  Chief,  Viking,  Herbert,  Cuthbert,  St.  Regis, 
Columbian  and  Plum  Farmer.  Strawberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  etc. 
All  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List  free 

BERT  BAKER  -  -  HoosicU  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Strawberries  That  Grow 

Plant  our  hardy  Northern  grown  plants — none  better. 
We  specialize  in  PREMIER  and  MASTODON  buy  direct 
Premiers,  $3.25  per  1000.  Mastodon,  $7.85  per  1000. 

Catalog  free.  Write  list  of  wants  for  prices. 
Grand  Mere  Nursery  -  Baroda,  Michigan 


H  O  WA  Tt  D  17 

Just  the  money-maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown— 

Strawberry  Plants  100,  $3.50-500'  00-1000. 

Postage  paid.  Jas.  M.  Britton  Cliepachet,  R.  I. 


Beaubache  and  Uncle  Jim. 


Strawberry  Plants  Best  ever  with  us  for  35 

years.  $1  per  100,  $4  per  500,  $7  per  1000.  postpaid. 

HUFF  BROTHERS  -  -  ■  Burnham,  Maine 


Extra  Choice  Certified  Plants 

Premier  Strawberry  $3.25  per  1,000:  Dunlaps,  52.26 
per  1,000;  5000—5  1  3.75;  10,000  $25.00;  Washington, 
$5.00  per  1,000;  Chief  Jted  Raspberry,  $5.00  pej;  100; 
Cumberland  Black  Raspberry  $10.00  per  1,000.  „ 
Free  list.  Write,  let’s  get  acquainted. 

M.  H.  WILKINSON  ALLEGAN,  MICH. 


ni  n  IITA  I  Certified  disease-proof,  field  grown 
1*1  ill  |  \  <  Cabbage:  Wakefields,  Copenhagen, 
■  feniVIVa  Danish,  Flatdutch:  $1.00— 1,000;  5,000— 
$4  00- 10  000— $7.50.  Tomato— Marglobe, 'Match less, Stone, 
Baltimore:  $1.50—1,000;  5,000-$6.00;  10,000— $10.00. 
Porto  ltico  Yam  Potato:  $2.00— 1,000;  5,000— $7.50.  Pep¬ 
pers—  Brocolli,  Egg:  $3.00—1,000,  charges  collect.  Old 
Reliable  Growers.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin, Va. 


’OR  SALE— Burpee’s  Kidney  Wax  Beans,  $4 
per  bushel.  JOHN  O.  WELLS  Shortsvilie,  N.  Y. 


O  LL...  Din „  1*  Postpaid:  200—  75c,  500— $1.25.  Ex. 

Uabbage  riants  pressed:  iooo-$i.35.  tomato- 

Postpaid:  100— C3e,  500— $2.35.  Expressed:  1000— $1.85. 
Catalog.  BUCKEYE  FARMS.  Box  541N,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

Tomato,  $1.00.  Bermuda  Onion,  $1.00.  Certified  Porto 
Rico  Potato,  $1  00.  Ruby  King  Pepper, $4, 00  or  60r— 100. 
WHOLESALE  PLANT  CO.  •  -  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  FOR  SALE-Cabbage, 
Tomatoes  leading  varieties.  300— 60c.  600— 90<-,  1,000— 
$1.40  Post  Paid.  Express  Collect:  1,000 — $1.00,  5,000 — 
$4.00,  10,000— $7.00.  BEALE  PLANT  FARM  -  SEDLEY,  YA. 


Bermuda  Onion  Plants  onions.  Postpaid:  200- 

60c.  500-85O.  1000-$1.50.  Transplanted  Tomato:  60-60c, 
100-$1.00.  Catalog.  PORT  MELLINGER,  North  Lima,  0. 

Binder  Twine 

per  lb.  in  quantities.  Best  quality 
guaranteed.  Farmer  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  circular  and  sample. 

THE0.  BURT  S  SONS,  Box  65,  Melrose.  0. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


North  Again. — Here  the  Parson  is  on 
his  way  to  old  Vermont.  He  had  heard 
bad  reports  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Spring  roads,  so  he  took  the  train,  but 
was  afterwards  sorry  enough  that  he  did 
not  take  the  old  seven-passenger  Buick. 
They  say  it  takes  two  cars  to  make  a 
“train,”  but  if  these  trains  between 
Springfield  and  White  River  Junction 
grow  much  shorter  they  will  have  to  get 
a  new  name  for  them.  Lopping  off  one 
by  one  makes  quite  a  difference. 

A  Smoke-house. — The  Parson  is  just 
now  pulling  out  of  Greenfield,  and  right 
over  on  the  bank  to  the  right  is  an  old 
boiler  pipe  or  some  kind  of  pipe.  It  is 
fully  2%  ft.  in  diameter  and  if  any  read 
this  and  live  around  in  that  section  and 
want  a  smoke-house,  there  is  a  grand 
chance  to  get  one.  The  Parson  doubts  if 
there  would  be  any  charge.  It  just  seems 
to  be  lying  round  there  by  the  tracks. 
This  so-called  maintenance  farming  is 
coming  in  around  here,  and  being  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  Farm  Bureau  folks.  This 
means,  of  course,  raising  everything  you 
can  that  you  now  have  to  buy,  and  there 
lias  not  been  such  a  demand  for  pigs 
around  here  for  years.  The  Parson  is 
urging  and  helping  all  his  people  to  have 
big  gardens  and  to  can  all  the  stuff  they 


The  Cat  Rides  on  the  Parson's  Shoulder 


can.  The  Parson  was  asking  someone  just 
the  other  day  how  a  big  family  got 
through  the  Winter — the  man  was  out  of 
work  and  lias  only  one  hand.  “Why,” 
came  the  answer,  “they  lived  on  their 
canned  vegetables  mostly.”  That  man 
with  his  one  hand  had  a  wonderful  garden 
and  did  practically  all  the  canning  him¬ 
self,  putting  up  between  700  and  S00  jars. 
Some  of  them  were  pint  jars  to  be  sure, 
but  even  at  that;  the  Parson’s  family 
may  have  had  around  250  quarts  of  stuff 
this  last  Winter,  and  what  a  help  it  has 
been.  There  were  90  quarts  of  tomatoes 
and  over  100  of  apple  sauce.  If  you  need 
more  jars,  most  likely  you  could  get  a 
lot  very  reasonably  by  advertising  for 
them.  There  must  be  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  war-time  jars  around  in  city 
folks’  attics  or  cellars  that  they  do  not 
use  any  more.  Several  people  when  mov¬ 
ing  have  phoned  the  Parson  to  come  and 
get  jars  to  give  away. 

A  Better  Train.  —  Here  we  are  at 
White  River  Junction,  and  there  is  a 
much  more  comfortable  train  waiting  for 
us  here.  It  has  come  in  from  Boston  and 
will  go  through  to  Montreal.  While  there 
was  hardly  anybody  on  the  other  train, 
this  one  seems  to  be  quite  full  of  people. 
The  Parson  learned  of  a  new  bid  for  busi¬ 
ness  on  this  road — you  can  go  anywhere 
over  the  weed-end  on  a  round-trip  ticket 
for  just  half  fare.  In  this  magazine  the 
Parson  bought  in  Springfield  a  man  is 
writing  about  his  trip  out  West,  and  he 
says  as  his  train  rushes  along  he  feels 
as  though  he  were  a  parcel-post  article 
or  an  express  package  being  rushed 
through  to  its  destination.  No  so  bad ! 

Sugaring. — Now  we  are  at  supper  “in 
the  old  home  town.”  What  a  flood  of 
memories  these  plain  raised  bread-dough 
doughnuts  and  syrup  recall !  The  sea¬ 
son  seems  to  have  been  an  average  one. 
It  was  very  late,  and  the  outlook  was 
very  poor  when  just  as  people  were  about 
to  gather  the  tubs,  there  came  a  cold  spell 
with  freezing  nights,  and  they  made  as 
much  in  one  run  as  they  had  all  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  price  of  milk  has  been  so  far 
below  its  cost  that  many  are  getting  sick 
of  giving  it  to  the  Boston  dealers,  as  they 
say,  and  are  going  back  to  skimming  it 
for  cream.  They  think  they  can  get  as 
much  for  the  cream,  or  more  than  they 
now  do  for  the  milk,  and  have  the  skim- 
milk  left  to  feed  on  the  farm.  Some  are 
planning  to  set  the  milk  in  water  and 
draw  the  skim-milk  off  at  the  bottom  of 


the  can,  just  as  father  did  some  40  years 
ago.  These  farmers  will  not  plant  many 
potatoes  this  year,  as  they  have  been 
selling  for  from  20  to  30  cents  a  bushel. 
The  Parson  is  having  30  bushels  sent 
down  as  seed  for  himself  and  his  people. 
He  is  having  quite  a  lot  of  syrup  sent 
down,  too,  which  Mrs.  Parson  will  heat 
to  the  boiling  point  and  then  can  in  pint 
jars.  The  Parson’s  sister  seemed  to  have 
only  15  in  the  family  now.  If  any  of  you 
readers  go  up  Vermont  way  and  go 
through  Randolph  Center  be  sure  to  stop 
at  the  post  office,  and  Mrs.  Kibby,  the 
Parson’s  sister,  will  show  you  some  most 
interesting  old  Vermont  furniture,  and  if 
you  go  north  toward  Montpelier,  by  way 
of  East  Bethel  and  East  Randolph,  be 
sure  to  stop  at  “River  Bend”  and  see 
what  a  pretty  place  that  is,  and  look  at 
the  antiques  there.  Going  north  this  way, 
you  go  up  through  the  “gulf”  to  Wil- 
liamstown,  and  from  there  right  into 
Barre — “the  Granite  Center  of  the 
World.”  If  you  go  to  Montpelier,  go  in¬ 
to  the  station  and  see  the  high-water 
mark  on  the  wall  there  where  the  water 
came  during  the  big  flood. 

Spring  Growth.  —  The  barn  family 
seems  to  have  duly  grown  this  Spring  as 
usual.  There  are  baby  chicks  and  a  baby 
pig  and  a  baby  calf  and  eight  baby  lambs. 
One  of  the  latter  died  and  one  is  still  a 
pet  in  the  kitchen  enjoying  its  bottle  of 
milk. 

The  Cat. — In  the  picture  you  see  the 
Parson  with  his  favorite  cat.  This  cat 
always  sits  on  his  shoulder  at  the  table  if 
allowed  to  do  so,  and  will  reach  out  his 
paw  as  quick  as  lightning  and  grab  a 
tasty  morsel  from  the  Parson’s  fork.  He 
will  ride  about  all  over  the  farm  this  way. 
Here  the  Parson  is  scratching  his  back 
just  to  make  him  smile  for  the  picture. 
He  is  sort  of  a  calico  eat,  mostly  yellow. 


That  Old  Orchard 

One  of  the  lessons  life  has  taught  me 
is  that  our  sires  and  grandsires  were  by 
no  means  so  foolish  as  modern  farm  prac¬ 
tice  would  have  us  believe.  A  man  the 
other  day  told  me  that  his  grandfather 
had  set  an  apple  orchard  of  50  trees 
which  had  25  varieties,  and  considered 
that  a  big  joke  as  showing  up  how  fool¬ 
ish  his  grandfather  really  was. 

Suppose  we  look  into  that  a  little.  One 
remarkable  thing  about  those  old-time  or¬ 
chards  was  that  the  owners  never  .worried 
over  whether  they  were  going  to  get  a 
crop.  The  crop  was  always  there  in  su¬ 
perabundance.  I  remember  as  a  small 
boy  that  it  was  our  great  delight  to  use 
those  wide  spreading  trees  as  tents  for 
the  branches  hung  down  in  a  great  cir¬ 
cle  with  their  load  of  fruit  until  they 
touched  the  ground.  That  was  so  com¬ 
mon  that  it  was  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course,  while  a  poor  yield  was  almost  un¬ 
known.  Our  grandsires  never  worried 
over  cultural  directions,  cover  crops, 
scientific  pruning  or  fertilization,  yet 
gathered  immense  crops  of  fruit  annually. 
Apples  were  apples  those  days,  so  variety 
mattered  little,  as  all  were  stored  in  big 
bins  in  the  cellar  or  buried  in  pits  outside, 
with  no  thought  of  keeping  varieties 
separate.  When  company  came  a  big 
dish  of  apples  was  brought  out,  and 
there  were  sure  to  be  varieties  to  suit  all 
tastes.  We  had  just  such  an  experience 
the  other  evening  when  we  called  upon 
a  pioneer  family  who  lived  back  from  the_ 
main  road,  and  had  maintained  many  of 
the  old-time  customs.  Out  came  a  big 
dish  of  mixed  apples ;  my  wife  choose  a 
Russet  while  I  took  a  Rome  Beauty,  but 
there  were  other  varieties  in  the  dish  to 
suit  all  tastes.  The  people  who  bought 
apples  were  not  so  very  particular  either, 
and  often  preferred  a  mixed  bushel. 

Now  that  looks  like  a  very  foolish 
thing  which  no  modern  orchardist  would 
tolerate.  We  must  set  solid  blocks  of 
hundreds  of  trees,  give  them  every  care 
until  they  are  coddled  almost  like  babies, 
and  then  wonder  why  we  do  not  get  big 
yields,  for  that  matter  any  yield  at  all, 
in  all  too  many  instances.  The  secret  as 
I  see  it  consists  entirely  in  those  mixed 
orchards  our  grandsires  set  so  long  ago. 
No  one  told  them  about  cross-fertilization 
but  they  instinctively  did  the  right  thing 
in  mixing  varieties  to  such  an  extent  that 
cross-pollination  took  care  of  itself.  We 
in  our  modern  blocks  of  one  variety  have 
gone  astray,  so  that  the  real  fact  is  that 
grandfather  should  do  the  laughing  over 
such  stupidity  instead  of  our  poking  fun 
at  him  for  being  so  foolish. 

I  realize  to  the  full  the  extra  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  having  an  orchard  of  mixed 
varieties,  and  the  extra  labor  involved  in 
keeping  those  varieties  separate  at  pick¬ 
ing  time,  as  folks  of  today  will  not  pur¬ 
chase  a  mixed  package  of  apples,  but  it 
is  better  to  be  put  to  extra  labor  in  pick¬ 
ing  and  sorting  a  crop  of  mixed  varieties 
than  to  have  no  labor  at  all  because  there 
is  nothing  to  pick.  I  begin  to  suspect 
that  McIntosh  has  been  over-exploited. 
Right  now  is  when  my  system  is  craving 
a  big  juicy  apple,  but  the  McIntosh  were 
all  gone  months  ago.  They  ripen  un¬ 
evenly,  which  makes  picking  a  tedious, 
long-drawn-out  job,  they  bruise  easily, 
they  keep  poorly,  and  must  be.  sold  right 
when  the  market  is  glutted  with  apples. 
If  I  could  have  it  to  do  over_  again,  1 
(Continued  on  Page  495) 
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Scald  in  Apples 

Scald  lias  caused  greater  loss  to  apple- 
growers  than  all  the  rest  of  the  storage 
diseases  combined.  This  loss  sustained 
by  orchardists  has  resulted  in  a  serious 
marketing  problem.  The  prevalent  low 
prices  paid  for  fruit  at  picking  time 
make  it  unprofitable  to  dispose  of  it  at 
that  time.  Last  season  saw  one  of  the 
largest  apple  yields  that  this  section  has 
ever  known.  Many  growers  stored  their 
entire  crops.  There  was  absolutely  no 
demand  for  apples  at  picking  time. 
Therefore,  every  bit  of  available  space 
has  been  utilized  for  storage  room. 

Loss  from  scald  has  been  greatly  re¬ 
duced  within  recent  years,  but  it  still  has 
a  detrimental  effect  upon  the  profits  of 
the  growers  and  upon  marketing  condi¬ 
tions  in  general.  Scalded  apples  sell  for 
much  less  a  basket  than  No.  1  fruit. 
Sometimes  they  are  refused  by  buyers. 
This  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  price 
of  all  apples.  If  a  commission  merchant 
receives  a  shipment  of  York  Imperial, 
half  of  which  are  scalded,  he  loses  faith 
in  the  shipper.  It  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  grower  to  eliminate  scalding  as 
much  as  possible  and  not  put  scalded  ap¬ 
ples  on  the  market. 

Scald  is  a  transportation  and  storage 
disease  that  is  produced  by  the  gases 
given  off  by  the  apples  themselves.  Al¬ 
though  scald  occurs  on  almost  every  va¬ 
riety  of  apple,  it  is  particularly  serious 
on  York  Imperial,  Grimes  Golden,  Ar¬ 
kansas  (Black  Twig),  Koine  Beauty, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Stayman  Wine- 
sap,  Wagener  and  Baldwin. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  understood 
that  scald  is  likely  to  occur  when  apples 
are  picked  immature,  when  not  placed  in 
storage  at  once,  when  stored  loose  for 
long  periods  before  packing,  when  there 
is  poor  circulation  of  air  in  storage 
houses,  or  when  apples  are  shipped  long 
distances  in  unrefrigerated  cars. 

Apples  that  are  picked  immature  are 
more  susceptible  to  scald  than  those  that 
are  allowed  to  become  ripe.  This  disease 
always  prefers  the  greener  side  of  the  ap¬ 
ple.  Due  to  improper  weather  conditions 
in  1929,  it  was  impossible  to  pick  the  ap¬ 
ples  at  the  right  stage  in  the  Troth  Or¬ 
chards,  Orange  County,  Indiana.  It  was 
necessary  to  pick  them  slightly  immature. 
As  a  result  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
apples  in  both  storage  houses  were  scald¬ 
ed.  This  is  many  times  above  normal.  If 
the  grower  picks  his  fruit  at  the  proper 
time,  after  it  has  become  loosened  on  the 
trees,  a  great  part  of  scalding  may  be 
eliminated  at  the  outstart. 

Apples  should  not  be  held  very  long  in 
closed  packing  sheds  or  allowed  to  stand 
in  transit.  The  apples  should  be  packed 
as  soon  as  they  are  picked  and  immedi¬ 
ately  placed  in  storage.  If  the  apples  are 
shipped  long  distances,  it  is  essential  that 
the  car  be  refrigerated. 

The  development  of  scald  is  much  more 
rapid  at  high  than  at  low  temperatures. 
Apples  scald  far  less  in  boxes,  crates,  or 
ventilated  barrels  (barrels  with  15  holes 
three-fourtlis  of  an  inch  by  four  inches 
cut  in  the  staves)  than  in  the  usual  com¬ 
mercial  barrels,  especially  if  the  storage 
room  is  allowed  considerable  change  of 
air.  Placing  large  quantities  of  warm 
fruit  in  a  particular  storage  room  instead 
of  distributing  it  in  several  rooms  is  like¬ 
ly  to  result  in  delayed  cooling  and  in 
heavy  losses  from  scald. 

It  is  possible  to  reduce  the  loss  from 
scald  to  almost  nothing  by  packing  the 
apples  in  oiled  paper.  Shredded  paper 
should  be  distributed  through  the  barrels 
and  baskets,  while  the  apples  in  boxes 
should  be  wrapped  in  oiled  paper.  One- 
half  pound  of  shredded  paper  at  a  cost  of 
five  to  six  cents  is  sufficient  for  a  bushel 
of  apples.  Every  apple  should  come  in 
contact  with  the  paper.  For  the  more 
susceptible  varieties,  20  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  wraps  should  be  oil. 

Indiana.  Kenneth  stalcup. 


Dahlia  Notes  From  Puget 
Sound 

Dahlias  are  easily  grown,  requiring  no 
special  soil,  treatment  or  skill  to  bring 
them  to  perfection.  They  are  really  an 
Autumn  flower  and  should  not  be  planted 
too  early.  They  are  remarkably  free  from 
disease  and  have  few  special  enemies. 
Plant  in  sunny  situation,  although  they 
will  do  nicely  in  partial  shade.  Prepare 
the  soil  by  deep  spading;  if  soil  is  sandy 
a  shovelful  of  well-rotted'  manure  may  be 
incorporated  with  it;  if  otherwise  use 
little,  if  any,  fertilizer  before  plants  begin 
to  bud.  Add  sand  or  coal  ashes  to  heavy 
soil. 

Drive  a  stake  in  each  hole  to  support 
the  plant.  Lay  tuber  down  flat  with  eye 
upward  and  next  to  stake ,  about  six 
inches  deep,  and  cover  two  inches  with 
pulverized  soil,  gradually  filling  to  level 
as  plant  progresses.  As  soon  as  plants 
are  large  enough,  pinch  out  the  top  just 
above  the  second  or  third  set  of  leaves ; 
this  causes  the  plant  to  branch. 

Cultivate  well  until  buds  appear,  then 
stop  all  cultivation  except  light  raking 
after  rain  or  watering,  just  enough  to 
break  the  crust  of  ground ;  only  be  sure 
and  do  this.  When  buds  appear  spread 
manure  or  some  fertilizer  around  plant 
and  rake  lightly  into  the  soil. 

Sometimes  a  perfectly  good  tuber  with 
a  good  eye  will  refuse  to  sprout ;  in  such 
cases,  dig  up  the  tuber  and  soak  for  24 
hours  in  fresh  water.  This  usually  will 
cause  it  to  sprout  in  a  reasonable  time 
after  replanting. 

Unless  weather  is  very  dry  and  hot,  do 
not  begin  watering  until  buds  appear, 
then  soak  the  ground  thoroughly  (not 


sprinkle)  about  once  a  week  or  10  days. 
Cut  off  all  faded  flowers  with  as  much  of 
the  stalk  as  you  can. 

_  For  extra  large  blooms  disbud  by 
pinching  off  all  the  buds  in  a  cluster 
except  the  strongest  one.  For  cut  flowers 
pick  in  the  evening  or  early  morning  if 
possible;  burn  the  ends  of  stems  in  any 
flame,  or  dip  in  boiling  water  for  10 
seconds ;  after  either  treatment  place  in 
cold  water  and  put  in  cool  place  free  from 
draft  until  wanted. 

When  frozen  down  in  Autumn,  cut 
■stalks  off  at  the  ground  and  dig  care¬ 
fully  so  as  not  to  break  neck  of  tuber,  for 
the  eyes  for  next,  season’s  growth  are 
only  found  where  the  tuber  joins  the 
stalk.  Store  same  as  potatoes  where  they 
will  not  freeze,  shrivel  or  rot.  Turn  the 
clump  upside  down  to  drain  out  any 
moisture  that  may  start  decay. 

Washington  mbs.  w.  f.  Leonard. 


Coast-to-Coast  Tour 

From  One  Who  Went  Last  Year 

One  of  our  last  year  friends  writes 
some  impressions  of  'the  trip.  We  cannot 
print  all  of  it  but  the  following  references 
are  extremely  interesting  and  show  care¬ 
ful  observation  : 

At  Glacier  National  Park  we  had  a 
long  delightful  day  to  see  the  wonders  of 
this  marvelous,  awe-inspiring  country. 

e  had  a  delightful  drive  gazing  on  won¬ 
derful  scenery  surrounding  us  in  every 
direction.  A  glorious  treat  for  nature 
lovers.  The  flora  from  the  lowest  meadow, 
where  the  prairies  meet  the  mountains, 
to  the  timber  line,  was  just  a  rainbow  of 
colors.  Here  we  saw  beautiful  wild 
flowers  known  only  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  flora  in  a  profusion  of  colors.  The 
trees  we  saw  at  Glacier  Park  were  as¬ 
pen,  black  cottonwood  and  some  ever¬ 
greens.  We  noticed  deformities  of  the 
trunks  of  some  of  the  evergreens  which  is 
caused  by  the  battle  they  have  to  put  up 
against  the  elements. 

At  Going-to-the-Sun  we  had  mountains 
before  us,  mountains  to  the  back  of  us, 
and  all  around  most  superb  scenery  ever 
to  be  imagined,  and  a  lovely  peaceful  at¬ 
mosphere  such  as  nature  alone  can  pro¬ 
duce.  We  explored  nearby  mountain 
trails  and  in  half  an  hour  the  writer  had 
gathered  30  different  kinds  of  wild  flowers 
not  known  to  us  in  the  East. 

At  Wenatchee  we  saw  an  example  of 
what  irrigation  does  for  a  country.  We 
were  driven  through  this  wonderful  apple 
country  and  saw  orchards  laden  with 
beautiful  ripe  apples  and  pears.  These 
orchards  are  growing  on  the  irrigated 
volcanic  ash  lands. 

At  Seattle  part  of  our  party  took  a  bus 
trip  out  to  Carnation  Milk  Farm,  a  model 
ranch,  and  saw  their  famous  stock  of 
prize-winning  Holstein  cows  and  the  sci¬ 
entific  methods  used  on  this  modern  farm, 
even  to  radios  for  the  cows.  The  beautiful 
flower  gardens  at  this  farm  were  a  real 
treat — a  mass  of  color,  and  the  garden 
laid  out  so  well  we  longed  to  linger. 

At  Vancouver  we  found  many  interest¬ 
ing  sights  but  all  enjoyed  the  rose  gar¬ 
den  which  was  unique  and  exceptionally 
fine.  As  we  drove  along,  we  were  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  fine  forests  of  Douglas 
firs  and  giant  cedars  which  were  of  great 
size  and  age.  At  Winnipeg,  the  capitol 
of  Manitoba,  there  were  many  beautiful 
parks  and  all  enjoyed  the  greenhouses 
which  contained  a  fine  collection  of  tu¬ 
berous  begonias  in  bloom. 

ROSALIE  WEIKERT. 

The  trip  this  year  will  take  us  over 
some  of  these  spots  and  many  others  that 
are  as  beautiful  and  perhaps  more  won¬ 
derful.  Send  for  the  itinerary  and  read 
all  about  it,  and  join  us  for  the  1932  trip 
which  we  hope  to  make  the  best  of  all. 
With  your  reservation  send  a  $7  deposit 
and  the  balance  will  be  called  for  some 
time  the  latter  part  of  July.  We  already 
have  five  reservations.  The  rates  are  as 


follows  : 

1  in  a  lower  berth . ,$379.65 

1  in  an  upper  berth .  355.00 

2  in  a  lower  berth,  each .  359.65 

2  in  a  drawing-room,  each .  399.65 

3  in  a  drawing-room,  each .  379.65 

4  in  a  drawing-room,  each .  364.65 

2  an  a  compartment,  each .  385.65 

3  in  a  compartment,  each .  359.65 


These  rates  for  a  16-day  trip  cover  the 
railroad  fare,  berth,  meals,  sightseeing 
trips,  tips  and  every  expense  except  laun¬ 
dry  and  postage  stamps  and  personal 
souvenirs  you  may  elect  to  buy.  It  is  a 
low  rate  for  a  magnificent  trip  with  no 
worry  about  baggage  or  trains.  A!  you 
have  on  your  mind  is  to  follow  the  sched¬ 
ule  and  be  on  time  at  meals,  and  the  food 
is  the  best  that  can  be  procured.  Re¬ 
member  August  11  is  the  day  and  the  va¬ 
cation  days  will  be  something  to  re¬ 
member. 


New  Zealand  SpinacK 

Although  it  is  not  a  true  spinach,  the 
plant  known  as  New  Zealand  spinach  is 
a  worth-while  vegetable  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  will  produce  a  crop  of  greens 
which  closely  approaches  the  true  spinach 
in  flavor  at  a  time  when  the  latter  cannot 
be  grown.  The  true  spinach  is  Spinaeia 
oleraeea,  probably  native  to  Southwestern 
Asia,  while  the  plant  under  consideration 
is  known  to  botanists  as  Tetragonia  ex- 
pansa,  a  native  of  New  Zealand. 

New  Zealand  spinach  is  chiefly  useful 
for  producing  greens  at  a  time  when  the 
common  crop  cannot  be  grown.  On  this 
account,  it  should  find  a  place  in  every 
home  garden.  It  is  a  half-hardy  annual 
growing  8  to  15  inches  high  and  spread¬ 
ing  into  a  clump  as  much  as  four  feet 
wide  under  good  culture.  It  is  easy  to 
grow  after  once  established  in  good  soil, 
but  is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  started. 
The  bad  reputation  for  poor  germination 
which  it  has  gained  among  gardeners  has 
undoubtedly  kept  the  plant  from  the  pop¬ 
ularity  that  it  deserves. 

It  is  true  (hat  the  seeds  are  hard  to 
germinate,  and  I  never  got  a  plant  es¬ 
tablished  as  long  as  I  depended  on  sowing 
in  the  open  ground.  Now  that  they  are 
germinated  in  pots,  transplanted  to  other 
pots  and  grown  along  in  a  frame,  it  is 
as.  easy  to  grow  a  midsummer  crop  of 
spinach  as  it  is  the  early  crop  of  the  true 
kind.  When  we  consider  the  fact  that 
a  single  plant  may  produce  as  much  as 
a  peck  of  greens  at  one  picking,  and  that 
they  should  continue  in  production  until 
heavy  frosts,  the  task  of  growing  the  few 
plants  needed  for  the  home  garden  will 
not  be  as  irksome  as  it  seems  at  first 
thought.  I  have  practiced  the  following 
schedule  and  find  it  quite  satisfactory  for 
home  garden  conditions :  Soak  the  seeds 
for  at  least  24  hours  in  warm  water,  and 
then  plant  two  or  three  to  each  3-in.  pot. 
If.  more  than  one  germinates  in  a  pot, 
thin  out  to  the  best  plant,  and  transplant 
it  to  a  larger  pot  before  it  gets  pot-bound. 
Transfer  to  the  open  field  after  all  danger 
of  frost,  placing  the  plants  at  least  two 
feet  apart.  Be  sure  that  the  plants  get 
no  set-back  when  they  are  being  handled, 
or  a  premature  running  to  seed  may  re¬ 
sult.  c.  w.  WOOD. 

Michigan. 
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Cut  to  Sketch  and  Stocked 


ALBERT  m  SUPPLY  CO.. Inc. 

Berry  and  North  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  40  ft.,  26c  per  ft.  Freight  prepaid. 

A.  L.  FERRIS,  MFR.  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


A  Word  for  the  Pressure 
Cooker 

Some  of  your  correspondents  find  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  wait  until  the  near  future  be¬ 
fore  buying  a  pressure  cooked  for  can¬ 
ning  and  are  using  the  old  reliable  boiler 
instead.  It  seems  to  me  the  pressure 
cookers  are  cheaper  because  of  the  short¬ 
er  length  of  time  needed  for  canning,  in 
comparison  with  the  old  way,  and  the  less 
amount  of  fuel  needed. 

I  am  at  present  using  a  waterless  cook¬ 
er  for  canning  and  am  pleased  with  the 
results.  .  There  is  one  drawback,  though 
in  that  it  will  only  hold  four  cans  at  a 
time.  I  am  following  the  advice  of  one 
contributor  by  putting  the  produce  in 
the  cans  without  first  blanching,  and  what 
a  time-saver  it  is !  mbs.  p.  h.  w. 
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CLEARANCE  SALE 

7  WINNING  ROSES  $| 

including  ROSLYN 


POST 
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WINNING  ROSES  $| 65 

including  ROSLYN 

Large  2  and  3  Year  Plants 

lire  Roslyn  is  ono  of  tiro  latest  and  most  beautiful  in¬ 
troductions,  golden  yellow,  shading  to  orange.  Itegu- 
lariy  hsfod  at  $3.  This  Collection  also  includes:  E. 
G.  HILL*  line  new  scurletj  JOANNA  HILL  new  (loco 
P',CK£ORD.  yellow,  shaded  red  AN¬ 
NIE  LAURIE,  pink;  DOUBLE  WHITE  KILLARNFV- 
SOUVENIR  de  CLAUDIUS  PERNET.  best  vvHow^Ali 
seven,  including  Roslyn,  SI. 65.  insured  delivery.  All 
are  Lverbi coming  Roses,  guaranteed  to  bloom  'a  few 
weeks  after  planting.  “Rose  Lovers’  Guido,"  helpful 
garden  manual,  included  FREE  with  every  order. 
Catalog  IRLH  on  request. 

HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED 

Reynolds’  Farms  2t— 
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ladioli  Collections.  $5.  Any  j  ,J| 
ction  Below  for  $1  Post-  ^9 
CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

15  Choice  Dahlias 

8  Iris  Plants 

25  Japan  Barberry 

6  Flowering  Shrub3 

6  Choice  Grape  Vines 

50  2-yr,  Asparagus  Plants  ■ 

4  Boxwoods:  Nice  plants 

ATLANTIC  NURSERY  CO 

D.W.Babcock,  Pres  BOXOBERLINjClD 

DAHLIAS 

Bargain  Offer  — 5  Glorious  Beauties  for  $1.00 

A A( •vello,w ;  E.  VAN  ,)ER  VEERt  orchid.  PRIDB 

Ol  CONN.,  pink;  DAINTY ,  old  rose;  GUARDIAN,  Grim- 
son.  la  loots  without  labels,  mixed  in  handling,  $1.00. 

('on,  which  regularly  sell  forSOc  each  or 
moi  e,  $3.o0.  30  (  hoice  Gladiolus,  large  size  bulbs.  $1.00. 
hen  cl  for  free  illustrated  catalogue 

ye,  v  rOU!SQ.ALUNG.  Dal?lia  Specialist 
251  Y.  Court  Street  West  Haven.  Conn. 


PI  ANT'S  Postpaid;  any  item  25c  (5  items  SIY  7  T>an- 
sics  6  Daises,  4  Cannas,  5  Rock'ery  Pita 
uMnmK’U^u  o'  Carnation,  4  Coleus,  3  Coreopsis  4 
Columbine.  8  Cosmos,  4  JYianthus.  8  Gladiolus  (iail- 
lardia,  10  Marigold.  5  Petunia,  6  Salvia,  7  S  ’\Vm  6 
S  dragon  5  Yerbcma,  12  Zinnia,  8  Egg  Pit  ,  16  Pen- 

Kfin  s~p°ta>  (Tomato  20-25c,  I00-75C 

500-53.50,  l,000-$5.75),  Brussels,  Beets.  C’flower  Let¬ 
tuce,  Mangle,  Tobacco,  36-25e,  I00-50c  500  \  I  5fl 

ffi£-75- GUCK?!’  PLANT 

Jersey  Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Yellow  and  Reds— Free  from  disease.  Also  some  Yams 
YV rite  now  for  prices  and  Culture  directions. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  210  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


HORSE  RADISH  ROOTS 

I  fear  paying  crop.  Big  demand  for  roots.  Kail  and 
winter  crop.  2a  roots,  50e;  50-»Oc;  100-*1.25  all  nostnn  l 
1000-?5.00  express  collect.  WARREN  SHINN,  CC?]' 


Jersey  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots 

-nal  tlla  'V,asii‘,!IRton  Asparagus  Roots,  50-* I  on- 
postpaid.  $6.a0-1000  express  collect.  Divided 
Rhubarb  Roots,  75c  doz.  postpaid.  $3.50-100  express 
collect.  WARREN  SHINN  -  Woodbiwyt  >.  j" 


MASTODON  BffiVa'ig  Z°  i*gJ5S 
Everbearing  Si[ciobuT  bS'^fs  °s,mS 

Strawberry  ^.*5!’ Geor^i,!-  o^S 

BERRY  and  VEGETABLE^IANTS 

Raspberry,  Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus 
plants:  Cabbage,  Tomato,  Pepper  and  other  vegetable 

plants.  HARRY  L,  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.Y. 

Strawherrv  Plants  i?”..  ..$6.00—1000, 

oirawuerry  r  ianis  $s.»o— 500, $2.00— 250  *1  no— 

100,  Inspected.  ERI  8-  STEWART  -  Athol,  Mass. 

DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCK  PLAlTS 

Canterbury  Bells,  Delphiniums,  Foxgloves.  Phlox  Col¬ 
umbines,  Hardy  Pinks,  and  260  other  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nial  I  lowers.  Also  Petunias,  Pansies,  Zinnias,  Snap¬ 
dragons  and  many  other  Annual  Flowers.  Catalogue 

free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  HAMPTON  BAYS.  N.  y! 

IIAHUA  ROOTS  20  beautiful  assorted,  state  inspected 

»  varieties,  postpaid,  $1.  By  disbudding  many  in  this 
collection,  will  produce  blooms  7  ins.  in  diameter,  un- 
labeled.  Send  for  catalog.  Mr,.  Ji.  D. Bailey, Litchfield, (loon. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

Cut  in  Veterans’  Aid  Asked. — A  pe¬ 
tition  to  President  Hoover  and  Congress 
demanding  the  elimination  from  the  na¬ 
tional  budget  of  more  than  $450,000,000 
of  the  $1,000,000,000  now  being  spent  an¬ 
nually  for  veterans’  relief  was  sent  to 
Washington  May  4.  It  was  dispatched 
by  the  National  Economy  Committee, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  war  veter¬ 
ans  who  launched  the  Military  Training 
Camp  Association  in  1915,  and  of  which 
Archibald  B.  Roosevelt  is  secretary.  The 
text  of  the  petition,  a  long  document  giv¬ 
ing  details  of  what  the  committee  char¬ 
acterized  as  “a  vast  legalized  racket  foist¬ 
ed  on  the  people,”  was  given  out  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  together  with  a  supplementary 
statement  setting  forth  the  committee’s 
purposes.  In  this  statement  it  was  charged 
that  more  than  $459,000,000  was  be¬ 
ing  spent  for  the  relief  of  veterans  who 
had  not  suffered  any  disabilities  resulting 
from  war  service  and  who  were  not, 
therefore,  morally  entitled  to  such  relief. 
It  was  also  charged  that  as  a  result  of 
the  “racket”  of  veterans’  relief,  “one 
quarter  of  all  the  revenues  received  from 
the  whole  nation  is  being  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.”  The  statement  held  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  just  and  fair  veterans’,  relief  has 
been  abandoned  for  a  “subsidy  for  a 
favored  class  that  will  destroy  all  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  government  unless  it  is 
stopped.” 


Smuggled  Aliens  in  Pennsylvania. 
— A  Federal  grand  jury  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa..  May  5,  returned  indictments  against 
nine  alleged  leaders  of  a  widespread  alien 
smuggling  ring.  Judge  Labert  MT.  John¬ 
son  ordered  the  indictments  impounded 
until  bench  warrants  had  been  served. 
Federal  investigators  indicated  the  smug¬ 
gling  ring  centered  its  Pennsylvania  op¬ 
erations  around  the  Scranton  anthracite 
region  and  extended  its  activities  into 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  plan  of  operations,  agents 
said,  included  the  sale  of  spurious  birth 
certificates  to  enable  aliens  to  avert  ar¬ 
rest  and  deportation.  Several  foreigners 
whom  the  agents  said  had  purchased  such 
certificates  for  from  $20  to  $600  were 
among  the  witnesses  summoned  before 
the  grand  jury. 

Communist  Riot  in  Chicago. — Eight 
alleged  Communists  were  wounded  by  ma¬ 
chine-gun  fire  in  a  battle  with  the  police 
May  6  in  the  village  of  Melrose  Park,  a 
suburb  of  Chicago.  More  than  1,000 
radicals  and  their  sympathizers,  ordered 
to  end  an  unauthorized  mass  meeting,  at¬ 
tacked  a  detail  of  .  less  than  a  dozen  po¬ 
licemen.  with  knives  and  clubs.  The 
wounds  of  those  shot  were  said  to  be 
minor  and  three  of  them  were  able  to 
leave  the  hospital  soon  after  their  in¬ 
juries  had  been  dressed. 


Waterfront  Fire  in  New  York.  ■ 
Producing  a  yellowish,  acrid  smoke  which 
temporarily  blinded  the  firemen  compelled 
to  face  it.  a  five-alarm  fire  raged  all  day 
May  6  in  the  principal  New  York  pier  of 
the'  Cunard  lines,  at  13th  St.,  and  11th 
Ave.,  doing  damage  of  $2,000,000.  After 
spreading,  out  of  control,  from  early 
morning,  the  flames  so  weakened  the  JLo- 
foot  structure  that  a  200-foot  section  col¬ 
lapsed  into  the  Hudson  River.  .Other 
smaller  sections  followed,  indicating  a 
total  loss  of  the  pier  over  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  Americans  had  passed  lor 
European  voyages  on  such  ships  as  the 
Aquitania.  the  Mauretania  and  the  Ber- 
engaria.  The  fire  still  burned  the  follow- 
in"  day  Firemen  concentrated  on  the 
shore  end  of  the  pier  as  the  heavy  beams 
and  timbers  extending  over  the  river  slow¬ 
ly  burned  themselves  out.  One  civilian 
was  fatally  injured  when  knocked  down 
by  a  bursting  hose  and  a  score  of  firemen 
and  their  workmen  assistants  suffered 


minor 
poisoning. 


hurts,  such  as  cuts  and  smoke 


President  of  France  Killed.  Paul 
Don m er,  President  of  the  French  Repub¬ 
lic,  died  early  May  7.  He  was  shot  down 
by  a  bullet  of  a  crazed  assassin.  He  was 
75  years  old.  As  there  is  no  Vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  France,  the  first  business  of  An¬ 
dre  Tardieu’s  government,  which  remains 
in  office,  must  be  to  summon  the  old 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  Senate  back  m 
joint,  assembly  to  Versailles  within  three 
days  to  elect  a  new  President.  Until 
then  the  Council  of  Ministers,  with  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  can  act  instead 
of  the  President.  It  was  expected  that  Al¬ 
bert  Lebrun,  President  of  the  Senate, 
would  he  elected  President  of  the  republic 
to  replace  P.  Doumer,  who  was  elected  a 
year  ago,  defeating  Aristide  Briand.  the 
murderer  was  a  Russian,  who  appeared 
to  hope  that  his  act  would  provoke 
France  to  declare  war  against  Russia. 
Albert  F.  Lebrun  was  elected  President 
of  the  French  Republic  May  10  by  .  the 
two  houses  of  Parliament.  He  received 
033  votes  to  114  given  to  the  Socialist 
eandidte,  Paul  Faure.  Premier  Andre 
Tardieu  and  his  Cabinet  formally  turned 
in  their  resignations.  President  Lebrun 
was  a  farmer’s  son,  his  own  profession 
being  that  of  a  mining  engineer. 


Robbed  by  Fake  Farm  Buyers.  <— 
Beaten,  shot,  robbed  and  tied  hand  and 
foot,  Melvin  R.  Marquand,  former  tax 
collector  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  was  left  to 
his  fate  in  a  house  on  Wire  Mill  Road 
in'  rural  Stamford  May  9,  by  two  men 
who  posed  as  prospective  purchasers  of  a 
chicken  farm.  Wounded  and  bound 
though  he  was,  Mr.  Marquand  crawled  to 
the  road  fronting  the  house,  wnere  he.  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  a  truck  driver 


and  was  taken  to  the  Stamford  Hospital. 
His  assailants  escaped,  stealing  his  car. 
They  abandoned  it  in  Summer  Street, 
three  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  crime. 
A  man  representing  himself^  to  be  Roy 
Evans,  of  New  York,  about  25,  applied  at 
the  office  of  James  A.  Milligan,  a  real 
estate  man,  for  a  chicken  farm.  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ligan  turned  him  over  to  Mr.  Marquand. 
The  two  set  out  in  the  latter's  car,  pick¬ 
ing  up  a  man  at  the  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road  Station  who  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Marquand  as  Evans’s  brother.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
quand  showed  them  a  place  of  his  own  on 
old  Wire  Mill  Road.  Suddenly,  as.  they 
went  through  the  house,  Evans  whipped 
out  a  revolver  and  ordered  Mr.  Marquand 
to  hold  up  his  hands.  The  former  tax 
collector,  now  in  his  sixties,  lunged  at  the 
man,  who  fired,  the  shot  .  entering  the 
right  side  of  Mr.  Marquand's  chest  and 
going  out  through  the  left  just  under  the 
skin.  As  Mr.  Marquand  dropped  the 
other  man  hit  him  several  times  on  the 
head  with  a  piece  of  wood.  Then  they 
took  77  cents,  all  the  money  he  had,  from 
the  victim's  pockets,  stole  his  wrist 
watch,  bound  him  hand  and  foot  and 
tossed  him  into  a  closet.  They  entered 
his  car  and  drove  off.  At  the  hospital  it 
was  said  he  would  recover. 

Decrease  in  Army. — General  Douglas 
MacArtliur,  chief  of  staff  of  the  army, 
protested  May  9  against  the  proposed 
elimination  of  2,000  officers  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  House  in  the  War  Department 
appropriation  bill.  The  decrease  during 
the  past  10  years  was  cited  by  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur,  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1920  fix¬ 
ing  the  personnel  of  the  Army  at  18,000 
officers  and  285,000  men.  This  is  now 
down  to  12,000  officers  and  125,000  men. 

Consulate  at  Nagasaki  Bombed.- — 
An  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  United 
States  Consulate  at  Nagasaki,  Japan, 
May  9  by  unidentified  persons  who  hurled 
a  fire  bomb  into  the  premises  was  re¬ 
ported  to  the  State  Department  by  Henry 
B.  Hitchcock,  the  consul.  The  American 
Consul  at  Nagasaki  reported  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  that  the  consulate  was 
set  on  fire  by  a  Leonidas  bomb  of  crude 
manufacture,  which  was  thrown  at  the 
office  entrance  from,  it  is  believed,  a  pass¬ 
ing  automobile.  The  fire  was  extinguished 
promptly  with  fire  extinguishers  and  the 
garden  hose  and  the  damage  is  estimated 
at  less  than  $100.  Apparently  the  consul 
attaches  no  political  significance  to  the 
bombing.  The  police  authorities  are  ac¬ 
tively  investigating. 

Ex-Secretary  Fall  Released.  —  Al¬ 
bert  B.  Fall,  .who  was  convicted  of  ac¬ 
cepting  a  bribe  from  Edward  L.  Doheny, 
oil  magnate,  while  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  was  freed  May  9  from  the  New 
Mexico  State  penitentiary  after  serving 
nine  months  and  19  days  of  a  year  and  a 
day  sentence.  Fall,  who  entered  prison  a 
sick  man,  emerged  in  no  better  health, 
Dr.  E.  F.  Fiske  reported  after  an  exami¬ 
nation  at  the  request  of  the  family. 

Canada  Proposes  Government 
Radio.— The  United  States  government  is 
willing  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  a 
nationally  owned  radio  system  in  Canada, 
Premier  Bennett  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  Ottawa  May  9.  In  ex¬ 
change  of  notes,  the  Washington  govern¬ 
ment  expressed  its  willingness  to  make 
sufficient  redistribution  of  radio  channels 
to  make  the  Dominion  scheme  feasible,  he 
said :  “This  scheme  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  parts:  First,  a  chain  of  liigh- 
power  stations,  operating  on  clear  chan¬ 
nels  and  located  at  suitable  intervals 
across  Canada  and,  second,  a  number  of 
low-power  stations  of  very  limited  range, 
operating  on  shared  channels  and  located 
as  required  for  community  services. 
Other  details  of  the  plan,  as  given  in  the 
report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Radio, 
include:  Appointment  of  a  Federal  com¬ 
mission  of  three,  with  assistant  commis¬ 
sioners  for  each  Province,  ‘to  carry  _  on 
the  business  of  broadcasting.’  Establish¬ 
ment  of  trans-Canada  chain  broadcasting, 
‘one  of  the  first  duties’  of  the  commission. 
Advertising  to  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  each  program  period. 
Location,  where  required  and  under  pri¬ 
vate  ownership  if  desired,  of  as  many  sta¬ 
tions  of  100  watts  or  under  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  complete  coverage. 
All  revenues  from  license  fees  and  adver¬ 
tising  to  be  expended  in  the  interests  of 
radio,  and  license  fees  to  be  fixed  by  the 
governor-in-council.” 

The  Senate  Tax  Bill. — The  Senate 
tax  bill,  designed  to  raise  $1,030,000,000 
toward  balancing  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1933,  was  reported  unanimously 
May  9  by  the  Finance  Committee,  which 
had  remodeled  the  measure  passed  by  the 
House  April  1.  Representing  a  compro¬ 
mise  between  the  Senate  committee  and 
the  Treasury,  the  bill  was  drafted  in  its 
essential  features  in  three  hours.  This 
quick  action  developed  May  6,  shortly 
after  publication  of  President  Hoover’s 
rebuke  to  Congress  for  inaction  on  taxes 
and  economy. 

Loans  for  Unemployment  Relief. — 
A  bill  authorizing  the  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation  to  make  loans  to  cities 
for  unemployment  relief  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Copeland  May  10.  Under  its 
provisions  the  loans  would  be  made  on  the 
same  basis  as  those  to  railroads,  banks 
and  other  financial  istitutions.  Security 
would  consist  of  such  municipal  bonds, 
short-term  notes  or  other  collateral  as  the 
Finance  Corporation  considered  adequate. 
This  is  Mr.  Copeland’s  second  attempt  to 
obtain  such  a  provision.  When  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  bill  was 
originally  before  the  Senate  he  offered  an 
amendment  to  that  effect ;  it  was  rejected. 


National  Farm  and  Garden  Asso¬ 
ciation. — Mrs.  Henry  Ford,  president  of 
the  National  Farm  and  Garden  Associa¬ 
tion,  asked  members  of  the  council  of  the 
organization  at  its  Spring  conference  at 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women  May  10 
to  stress  the  interdependence  of  women  in 
cities  and  women  on  farms.  She  said  her 
interest  and  that  of  the  association  were 
not  in  the  large  farm  but  in  the  small 
farm,  where  women  do  much  of  the  work. 
Mrs.  Ford  urged  New  Jersey  women  to 
set  up  a  branch  of  the  organization.  Other 
speakers  at  the  luncheon  meeting  were 
Dean  Jacob  Lipman  of  the  Agricultural 
College:  Miss  Leah  Boddie,  dean  of  wom¬ 
en  at  New  Jersey  College  for  Women; 
Mrs.  Horace  B.  Tobin  of  Trenton;  Mrs. 
Herbert  B.  Hosnier  of  Concord,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  Frances  King  of  New  Hartford,  N. 
Y. ;  Mrs.  Howard  Lewis  of  Philadel¬ 
phia ;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haines  of  Cheltenham, 
Pa. ;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hume  of  Melrose,  Mass. ; 
Mrs.  Robert  C.  Ware  of  Concord,  Mass. ; 
Mrs.  William  A  Spicer  of  Grosse  Point, 
Mich. ;  Mrs.  Harold  Murdock  of  Chest¬ 
nut  Hill,  Mass.,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Doug¬ 
las  of  Chauncey,  N.  Y.  Following  the 
meeting  council  members  were  entertained 
at  tea  by  James  Neilson  at  his  home, 
Woodlawn.  Among  council  members  at¬ 
tending  the  meeting  were  Mrs.  E.  Roy 
Brayant  of  Dearborn,  Mich. ;  Mrs.  Frank 
Seiberling  of  Akron,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Robert 
A.  Mare  of  Boston,  Mass.;  Mrs.  John 
McKinney  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Jane  L. 
Hicks  of  Dearborn,  Mich.,  and  Miss  Hil¬ 
da  Loines  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Missouri  Garden  Notes 

A  Fish  Pool.  —  Notwithstanding  hard 
times  we  decided  to  have  a  fish  pool. 
Noting  the  intense  interest  that  people 
displayed  towards  these  pools  we  argued 
that  one  would  be  a  real  asset  to  our  cut- 
flower  garden  and  nursery.  Instead  of 
customers  fidgeting  in  impatience  while 
they  waited  for  service,  they  would  be 


Lily  Pool  in  Yard 


invited  to  inspect  the  pool  and,  presto, 
off  they  would  go  to  line  up  around  its 
brink  and  gaze  at  the  fish.  MTe  discover 
that  fish  swimming  about  are  perennial 
objects  of  interest  to  the  average  person, 
and  particularly  to  children.  The  Gross¬ 
est  baby  will  forget  to  proclaim  its  woes 
the  moment  its  eyes  are  focused  on  the 
pool  and  see  its  moving  life.  The  work 
of  construction  was  begun  in  March,  1931, 
when  work  was  slack.  To  save  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  making  a  form  of  plank,  we 
dug  out  a  form  with  a  post-hole  digger, 
first  laying  off  a  ring  10  feet  in  diameter. 
This  circular  trench,  two  feet  deep,  was 
filled  with  concrete.  When  concrete  was 
hard,  we  dug  out  the  earth  within  the 
ring,  sloping  the  floor  from  two  feet  to 
three  feet  at  center,  where  a  rock  tower 
terminating  in  a  bird  bath  was  made.  No 
pipes  were  laid  to  bring  water  in  and  to 
drain  it  out  but  a  municipal  water  main, 
within  easy  reach  by  a  50-ft.  hose  was 
relied  on  to  furnish  water,  and  it  was 
easy  to  syphon  the  water  out  through  the 
same  hose. 

The  pool  was  filled  and  emptied  twice 
at  intervals  to  purge  it  of  acids  injurious 
to  fish.  Six  goldfish,  about  seven  inches 
long,  were  procured  from  a  neighbor,  and 
shortly  after,  smaller  fish  to  the  number 
of  15  were  added.  Among  these  were  sev¬ 
eral  Japanese  varieties  novel  in  form  and 
color.  By  ordering  aquatic  plants  in 
some  quantity  we  secured  wholesale 
prices  and  sold  enough  more  than  we 
needed  to  pay  for  the  whole.  To  accom¬ 
modate  shallow  water  plants  we  dug  back 
IS  inches  from  top  of  concrete  wall  and 
made  a  shelf  of  concrete.  As  a  final 
coping  to  this  ive  laid  irregular  shaped 
rocks  in  cement  to  hold  them  firmly  in 
place.  On  this  shelf  wa's  placed  a  layer 
of  good  soil  that  was  covered  with  a  few 
inches  of  water  when  pool  was  filled.  A 
collection  of  other  water  plants,  all 
claimed  to  be  hardy,  was  purchased 
from  a  northern  nursery  and  set  around 
the  shelf.  Most  of  them  did  well.  Among 
the  most  successful-  were  the  parrot’s 
feather,  water  hyacinths,  arrow-head, 
swamp  Calla,  pickerel  rush  and  loose¬ 
strife.  This  last  bloomed  for  weeks  with 
pink  spikes.  All  bloomed  except  the  par¬ 
rot’s  feather  which,  however,  is  quite 
ornamental. 


Three  different  kinds  of  lilies  were 
planted  in  boxes  filled  with  rich  soil 
weighted  down  with  sand  and  gravel,  and 
carefully  sunk  to  the  bottom.  Not  more 
than  a  foot  of  water  should  cover  the 
lilies,  planted  with  their  crowns  at  the 
surface  of  the  soil  but  under  the  sand. 
These  lilies  all  did  well.  Their  “pads” 
occupied  a  good  part  of  the  surface,  and 
their  flowers  were  conspicuous  features 
Competing  with  the  lilies  for  the  largest 
share  of  the  water  surface  the  hyacinth 
rapidly  multiplied  after  the  manner  of 
strawberry  runners  with  connecting  cords. 
Their  roots  require  no  soil,  ami  hang- 
down  in  long  black  streamers.  They  are 
a  favorite  place  for  the.  deposit  of  fish 
eggs.  Finally  a  bright  green  moss,  name 
unknown,  growing  from  the  bottom,  filled 
a  large  space.  It  was  strictly  an  under¬ 
water  plant  and  showed  itself  above  the 
surface  only  in  small  white  flowers.  It 
afforded  green  food  for  the  fish  as  well  as 
a  shelter  and  hiding-  place.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  pool  was  remarkable  for  the 
great  quantity  of  aquatic  growth  above 
and  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  It 
received  no  shade  from  shrub  or  tree. 
During  the  scorching  heat  that  marked 
periods  of  the  Summer  there  was  natur¬ 
ally  considerable  evaporation.  When  the 
water  level  on  the  shelf  got  too  low,  the 
hose  was  called  in  to  restore  it.  The  hy¬ 
acinths  and  lily  pads  covering  three- 
fourths  of  the  surface  furnished  the  neces¬ 
sary  shade  and  coolness  for  the  fish.  The 
six  large  fish  soon  began  to  spawn  and 
minute  fry  were  not  long  in  appearing. 
By  the  end  of  the  Summer  the  pool 
swarmed  with  small  fish  of  varying  ages. 
There  was  little  mortality ;  fish  life 
seemed  io  approve  conditions  in  the  pool. 
The  food  given  was  simple  and  cheap.  It 
consisted  of  salted  crackers  and  rolled 
oats.  No  meat  was  fed  but  probably  oc¬ 
casional  feeds  of  it  would  have  been  good. 
All  in  all  we  considered  the  pool  a  great 
success  and  well  worth  the  $25  it  cost  to 
construct  it.  l.  r.  joiinson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


The  Farmer’s  Right  to  His 
Land 

Apropos  of  your  editorial  comment,  an¬ 
swering  L.  M7.  B.,  page  452,  this  latest 
idea  of  the  State  riding  the  land-owning 
taxpayer  for  the  benefit  of  the  fishing  and 
hunting  fraternity  is  just  a  little  too 
much  for  my  palate. 

I  do  not  think  that  these  game  and  fish 
authorities  who  are  interested  in  selling 
licenses  to  every  Tom.  Dick  and  Harry, 
whether  he  be  game  hog  or  sportsman, 
have  ever  considered  these  facts : 

First,  the  game  and  fish  being  claimed 
by  the  State  as  its  property,  is  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  as  any  property,  cat¬ 
tle,  poultry,  etc.  This  property  of  the 
State  has  no  business  whatever  on  an¬ 
other's  land,  unless  it  has  the  position  of 
being  allowed  to  pasture,  by  direct  per¬ 
mission  of  the  owner  of  said  property. 
Therefore,  I  can't  see  why  L.  W.  B.  can’t 
advise  the  State  to  remove  its  property 
from  his  premises  under  penalty  of  con¬ 
fiscation,  and  to  keep  its  property  off. 
Then  if  L.  W.  B.  wants  hunting  or  fish¬ 
ing  privileges  he  can  either  stock,  at  his 
own  expense  or  if  he  should  wish  to  go 
further  such  as  the  formation  of  a  hunt¬ 
ing  or  fishing  club,  he  could  sell  or  rent 
privileges. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  seems  in¬ 
teresting.  Every  now  and  then  some  fox, 
weasel,  hawk,  owl  or  other  “State-owned 
vermin”  chews  up  a  few  chickens,  ducks, 
etc.  Under  this  so-called  State  owner¬ 
ship,  why  isn’t  the  State  subject  to  a 
damage  suit?  Anybody  owning  a  dog  or 
other  animal  which  has  committeed  such 
damage  is  responsible,  or  are  we  all 
wrong  in  interpreting  the  constitutional 
rights  of  State  and  individuals  to  be  the 
same? 

Perhaps  it  is  about  time  that  the  great 
and  increasing  horde  of  city  and  country 
non-land-owning  sportsmen  and  their  po¬ 
litical  supporters  are  told  just  what  ac¬ 
tual  rights  they  have,  rather  than  being 
kidded  along  through  the  purchase  of  a 
license  selling  from  a  dollar  or  so  up  to 
three  dollars.  observer. 


Mice  in  Tulip  Beds 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  poisoning  of 
field  mice,  but  it  needs  something  new  to 
do  away  with  the  damage  in  small  gar¬ 
dens,  etc.  If  time  and  pocketbook  allow 
I  shall  buy  new  bulbs  this  Fall  and  wrap 
each  tulip  bulb  in  screen  wire  and  plant. 
The  main  problem  is  to  make  the  opening 
for  the  growth  in  a  way  that  the  rod¬ 
ents  cannot  damage  the  bulb.  Whether 
the  growth  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  ex- 
nand  the  wire  will  have  to  be  studied. 
Years  ago  I  advised  neighbors  to  use  for 
Madonna  lilies  %-in.  chicken  wire  around 
the  bed  of  lilies,  the  wire  about  12  inches 
deep  in  the  ground.  I  myself  have,  how¬ 
ever,  never  tried  it.  There  are  people 
who  buy,  let  us  say,  perhaps  12  or  more 
of  tulip  bulbs,  and  it  is  for  such  people 
that  we  need  advice.  My  land  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  woodland  (happily)  and  I 
know  the  consequences.  Years  ago  a 
whole  row  of  grape  hyacinths  were  eaten 
up  the  second  year  after  planting.  While, 
of  course,  1  am  personally  interested  it  is 
also  more  for  others  that  need  advice. 
Narcissus' seem  not  to  be  bothered  by  the 
rodents.  otto  reiner. 


It  took  17  men  and  a  steam  crane  to 
put  one  article  of  luggage  on  a  steamer 
at  Fremantle.  It  was  a  trunk.  There 
was  an  elephant  attached  to  it ! — Mon¬ 
treal  Star. 
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STANLEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 

THE  STANDARD  FOR 
OVER  20  YEARS 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Black¬ 
birds,  Larks,  and  all  other  corn¬ 
pulling  birds  and  animal  pests 
such  as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

It  saves  loss  of  seed 
and  labor  of  re¬ 
planting  and  posi- 
tively  will  not  clog 
any  planter.  It  pro¬ 
tects  seed  from  rot¬ 
ting  in  the  ground, 
insures  larger  yield 
per  acre,  is  non- 
poisonous  and  will 
not  injure  the  seed 
of  any  kind  of  corn. 

New  Low  Prices 

LARGE  CAN  (1  pint) 

Enough  for  2  bushels  of  seed  V*  •GU 

SMALL  CAN  (}/2  pint) 

Enough  for  1  bushel  of  seed  •UU 

If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store 
does  not  have  it  in  stock,  order  di¬ 
rect.  “Money-Back”  guarantee. 

- ♦ - 

Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  500H  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Nojm  not  ^ 

dead,  but  what 
i$  that  stuff.7 


lets  < 
of  tn 


i*uic 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


KILL  WEEDS  WITH 
FIRE f 


I 


Destroy  weeds  that  infest 
your  place  with  Aeroll  Weed 
Burner.  The  terrific  heat, 
2000°  F.  Mils  all  foul  weeds  while  green 
—leaves,  stems,  roots,  rootstocks.  Aeroll 
Torches  also  used  for  disinfecting  poultry 
houses,  livestock  quarters,  utensils — for, 
100%  sanitation.  Used  by  over  50  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges.  Write  for  free  pamphlet 
"  No.  104-FX.  AEROIL  BURNER, 
\  Co.,  Inc.  West  New  York,  N.  J. 
176  N.  Wacker  Or.  Chicago,  III. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

APractical.Proven  PowerCultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists ,  N  ursery  men  .Fruit  Growers . 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1005  33rd  Av.SE.Minneapolis.Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


Clean  up  the  modern,  sure  way— controlled  file.  Hauek 
Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth — seed  and 
stalk.  All  year  use  for  country  place,  farm,  orchard, 
park.  Does  4  men's  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 

New,  low-priced  unit.  HAUCK  MFG.  CO., 
I  23  Tenth  Street.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y« 


fWalsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

^Fqj  Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitmen,  Suburbanites 

Plows, Seeds, Cultivates.Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

i  Single  &  Twin  Engine-BeltJobs-Walk&Ride 

M  SPECIAL  OFFER  -  PAYMENT  PLAN 

jNew  Improved  Models— Catalog  Free 

WALSHTRACTORCO  •  33731Talma1geAvl.SE 


Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes . 1.50 

T>iet  for  the  Sick . - _ 2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Bvery  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams.  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

New  Salads .  1.00 

Dainties .  1.00 

(lakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Made-over  Dishes . .75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 


Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  year3  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 
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That  Old  Orchard 

(Continued  from  Page  493) 
should  set  very  few  McIntosh  instead  of 
the  hundreds  of  trees  I  have.  They  are 
shy  bearers,  come  into  bearing  very  late, 
their  one  redeeming  quality  being  the  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  of  the  fruit.  I  should  set 
Stayman  instead  of  McIntosh,  no 
Wealthy  at  all,  plenty  of  Jonathan,  no 
Spies,  but  some  Baldwins.  In  fact  the 
whole  farm  program  would  be  changed 
to  include  small  fruits  instead  of  trees. 
Sometimes  I  almost  get  up  courage 
enough  to  grub  out  the  block  of  Twenty 
Ounce  trees  and  reset  to  grapes  or  ber¬ 
ries.  Those  Twenty  Ounce  were  a  nur¬ 
seryman's  mistake,  as  I  did  not  order 
that  variety,  and  wish  now  I  had  not  set 
them. 

A  Connecticut  friend  writes  for  in¬ 
structions  in  renovating  an  old  orchard. 
I  told  him  to  prune  out  only  the  dead 
branches,  and  not  butcher  those  old  trees, 
as  is  the  common  practice.  Then  give 
them  a  good  delayed  dormant  spray  of 
Bordeaux-arsenate,  and  later  sprayings 
of  the  same.  But  the  main  thing  of  all 
was  to  feed  those  poor  starved  patriarchs. 
A  big  load  of  manure  spread  around  each 
tree  would  be  best  but.  lacking  the  ma¬ 
nure,  spread  at  least  five  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trate  around  each  tree,  spreading  it  out 
under  the  branches  and  not  near  the 
trunk.  Then  break  up  the  tough  old 
sod  and  harrow  thoroughly.  Another  ap¬ 
plication  of  nitrate  just  at  petal-drop 
time,  and  a  good  cover  crop  sowed  about 
the  first  of  July  completes  the  first  year's 
program.  Those  old  trees  are  worth  sav¬ 
ing  and  will  repay  the  care  given.  A 
dull  hoe  may  be  used  to  scrape  the  trunks 
clean  of  all  rough  bark,  after  which  a 
coat  of  whitewash  will  be  beneficial.  My 
friend  will  probably  find  that  be  has 
many  varieties  but  that  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Just  ad¬ 
vertise  those  old-time  varieties  and  he 
will  see  people  flocking  to  his  door.  Right 
now  I  would  drive  far  for  some  Russets, 
Baldwin,  Sheepnose  or  Greening  apples. 

No,  it  doesn't  pay  to  be  always  looking 
backward,  but  neither  is  it  so  wise  to 
sneer  at  all  old-time  practices.  Those 
fathers  and  grandfathers  of  ours  inherited 
centuries  of  farm  wisdom,  which  they  ex¬ 
emplified  in  their  farm  practices,  and  we 
would  do  well  to  profit  by  some  of  that 
wisdom.  Facts  are  hard  things  to  get 
around.  We  do  know  that  those  old  or¬ 
chards  bore  wonderful  annual  crops,  and 
that  our  newer  orchards  are  shy  bearers 
after  much  coddling.  Why  not  dig  into 
the  reason  for  this  and  profit  by  the  les¬ 
son  learned?  As  for  myself,  I  am  all 
through  laughing  at  the  men  who  set  too 
many  varieties. 

Influenza  hit  me  a  wallop  just  when 
Spring  work  was  rushing,  so  I  had  the 
fun  of  'looking  at  the  ceiling  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  days  and  still  feel  like  the  leavings 
of  a  hard  Winter.  I  never  knew  one  body 
could  develop  so  many  places  to  ache,  anil 
that  ambition  for  work  could  vanish  so 
utterly  in  such  a  short  time.  Spring  is 
long  delayed  with  snowflakes  falling  when 
roses  should  be  in  bloom.  My  bones  chill 
to  solidity  whenever  I  step  outdoors,  but- 
the  work  must  he  done,  so  I  shall  carry 
on.  Trees  are  still  hare  and  brown  with 
May  in  sight.  In  fact  May  will  be  here 
when  this  piece  is  mailed.  It  is  very 
dry  and  stays  cold,  with  soil  hard  and 
lumpy.  All  Spring  work  delayed  all 
around  me.  No  complaint  to  make,  as  we 
have  long  learned  to  take  things  as  they 
come.  L.  B.  KEBER. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Aster  Seed  May  Carry 
Disease 

All  aster  seed  sown  in  New  York 
should  be  treated  with  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury  previous  to  sowing  as  protection 
against  diseases  that  may  he  carried  by 
the  seed,  says  Prof.  W.  O.  Gloyer,  plant 
disease  specialist  at  the  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva.  Aster  seed  can  be 
easily  treated  for  disease,  and  years  of 
testing  have  shown  that  the  cheapest  and 
most  efficient  treatment  is  bichloride  of 
mercury  solution.  The  solution  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  dissolving  a  15-grain  tablet  of 
the  bichloride  in  one  quart  of  hot  'water. 
This  makes  one  part  of  bichloride  to  1,- 
000  parts  of  water.  _  The  seed  is  first 
soaked  for  30  minutes  in  water  which  has 
been  warmed  to  90  degrees  Fahr.  The 
water  is  then  drained  off  and  the  seed 
placed  for  30  minutes  in  the  bichloride 
solution,  which  has  also  been  warmed  to 
90  degrees.  The  bichloride  solution  is 
then  drained  off.  the  seed  washed  under 
the  faucet  for  at  least  five  minutes,  and 
then  spread  on  a  cloth  and  allowed  to  dry 
at  room  temperature.  The  seed  should 
not  he  placed  in  sunlight  or  near  a 
radiator. 

For  treatment,  the  seed  can  be  placed 
in  cloth  bags  and  submerged  in  the  bi¬ 
chloride  solution,  or  it  may  be  placed  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  solution  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle.  In  the  latter  case  the  seed  is 
forced  beneath  the  surface  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  by  manipulating  the  cork  after  the 
bot  tle  has  been  filled  nearly  to  overflowing, 
After  soaking  for  30  minutes  the  cork  is 
removed  and  a  fine  cheesecloth  held  over 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle  by  means  of  a 
rubber  hand.  The  bottle  can  then  be 
placed  directly  under  a  stream  from  the 
cold-water  faucet. 


Loxg  ago  the  doctors  abandoned  the 
idea  that  bleeding  the  patient  would  cure 
all  his.  ailments,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
same  light  may  dawn  on  the  tax-levying 
agencies. — Arkansas  Gazette. 


Striped  Cucumber  Beetle 


Made  by  a  Finn  with  93  years 
Of  Chemical  Experience 


DUTOX  is  particu¬ 
larly  effective  against: 

Mexican  Bean  Beetle 
Striped  Cucumber  Beetle 
Diabrotica  Beetle 
Tobacco  Flea  Beetle 
Cabbage  Looped  on 
Corn  Ear  Worm!  lettuce 

D  UT  OX  also  controls : 

Beetles  —  Asparagus 
Beetle,  Aster  Beetle, 
Blister  Beetle,  Colorado 
Potato  Beetle,  Egg-Plant 
Beetle,  Horseradish 
Beetle,  Japanese  Beetle, 
Strawberry  Beetle,  etc. 

Flea  Beetles— Mint 
Flea  Beetle,  Potato  Flea 
Beetle,  Tobacco  Flea 
Beetle,  etc. 

Worms— Bean  Leaf 
Roller,  Cabbage  Worm, 
Cucumber  Worm,  Cut 
Worm,  Tomato  Horn 
Worm,  Tobacco  Horn 
Worm,  etc. 

Miseellaneous  — 

Apple  Flea  Weevil 
Celery  Flea  Hopper, 
Cherry  Slug,  Codling 
Moth,  Peach  Twig 
Borer,  Pear  Slug,  Wal¬ 
nut  Husk  Fly,  etc. 

SPRAY  or  DUST 


KILL 


THE  DESTRUCTIVE 

pCCTC  that  chew  up 
a  t  J  I  ^  ijour  crop  profits 


R.D. 


His 


R.E  G.  U.5.  PAT.  OFF. 

Wouldn’t  a  grower’s  life  be  sweet  if 
somebody  would  muzzle  all  the  bugs 
and  worms?  DUTOX  does  better 
than  muzzle  the  pests— it  kills  them. 
Dusted  or  sprayed  on  your  plants,  it 
shields  them  from  attack. 

DUTOX  controls  beetles,  weevils, 
and  leaf-eating  insects  on  vegetables, 
tobacco,  fruit,  etc.  * 

DUTOX  is  safe.  Being  non-arsenical, 
it  won’t  damage  plants  nor  impair 
fertility  of  soil. 

DUTOX  is  not  an  added  expense. 
Thousands  of  users  know  its  sure-fire 
protection  saves  its  slight  cost  many 
times  over!  Order  from  your  dealer. 

THE  GRASSELU  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Founded  1839  Incorporated  Cleveland,  O. 
Dealers— Write  for  DUTOX  proposition 


The  Grasselli  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.K5 
629  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O, 

Please  send  information  about  DUTOX. 


Name 


Town 


My  Dealer  is 


Address 


State 


wpie  ^ 

GRAVELY 


TRACTOR-MOWER 


Dunbar.  W.  Va, 


W  '  '  „  seeds 

cultivates  nmRfinpvysinnn 
Mows  niffl|fl||i|||f|Mlim 

Works  where  others  cant~ 

Does  whatofhers  wont!  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


Why  do  experts  recommend 
home-mixing  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture? 

All  leading  authorities,  who  have  made  extensive  experi¬ 
ments  and  investigations  agree  that  Bordeaux  Mixture,  should  be 
freshly  mixed  as  needed  from  Copper  Sulphate  and  Slaked  Lime. 

The  reason  is  three-fold: 

First— Rightly  mixed  and  freshly  made  Bordeaux  is  remarkably 
adhesive,  and  does  not  yield  readily  to  the  action  of  rains. 

Second — Fresh,  home  mixed  Bordeaux  is  just  heavy  enough  to  form 
the  necessary  protective  coat,  without  which  it  is  only  partially  effective. 

Third — The  all  important  factor,  copper  content,  can  be  best  safe¬ 
guarded  by  home  mixing. 

To  safeguard  the  purity  and  strength  of  your  Bordeaux  Mixture  use 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

The  Standard  o£  Quality — 991/2%  Pure 

Our  new.booklet  “Bordeaux  Mixture,  its  Preparation 
and  Use”  will  be  sent  Free  on  request.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  card  brings  it  promptly. 


Nichols  Copper  Co. 


40  Wall  St. 
New  York 


2JO  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago 


: TRIANGLE  BRAND  =2 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y .  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  everv  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribei-s  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
resjioiisible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WINSTON  CHURCHILL,  the  prominent  Eng¬ 
lish  Conservative,  and  former  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  urged  last  week,  in  an  international 
radio  forum,  the  co-operation  of  England  and 
America  in  a  strong  monetary  policy  to  halt  this 
remorseless  destructive  monetary  deflation.  He  said : 

Our  monetary  system  no  longer  affords  men  and  na¬ 
tions  adequate  means  of  exchanging  what  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing.  The  hideous  processes  of  deflation 
are  the  main  cause  of  the  world  crisis.  The  fact  that  the 
difference  between  the  price  of  gold  and  the  price  of 
silver  is  greater  than  ever  ought  to  excite  and  concern 
world  statesmen.  Silver  is  the  money  of  a  .  billion  _  bu- 
man  beings  and  it  ought  not  to  be  treated  with  as  little 
regard  as  a  sack  of  potatoes. 

This  sentiment  should  appeal  at  this  time  to 
American  statesmen.  Basic  money  in  sufficient 
volume  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  and  standardize  commodity  prices  and  equal¬ 
ize  deferred  payments  is  the  need  of  the  world. 

* 

MANY  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  use  of  Sudan 
grass  are  received  during  the  year.  This  is 
an  annual  grass  of  nutritious  quality,  making  a 
large  bulk  of  feed.  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
northern  farmers  are  likely  to  make  is  in  planting 
it  too  early.  Sudan  grass  is  a  near  relative  of  the 
cultivated  sorghums,  and  like  them,  does  not  ger¬ 
minate  well  in  cold  soil.  Planted  too  early,  the 
stand  is  likely  to  he  thin  and  the  early  growth  slow. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  seeding  Sudan  before  the  soil 
becomes  thoroughly  warm.  In  most  of  the  Northern 
States  this  is  not  until  the  middle  of  May  or  later. 
Sudan  grass  will  not  be  ready  to  cut  for  hay  or  to 
be  used  as  pasture  any  sooner  if  it  is  seeded  in  a 
cold  soil  than  it  will  be  if  the  seeding  is  delayed  un¬ 
til  the  soil  becomes  warm  two  or  three  weeks  later. 
To  delay  seeding  until  about  two  weeks  after  the 
beginning  of  corn  planting  is  a  safe  precaution.  The 
seed  weighs  about  40  lbs.  per  bushel.  Broadcast  IS 
to  20  lbs.  per  acre  are  needed.  In  drills  6  lbs.  will 
be  sufficient, 

* 

THE  last  census  figures  on  annual  farm  slaughter 
of  livestock  in  this  country  for  home  use  or  sale 
show,  as  might  be  expected,  hogs  and  pigs  far  ex¬ 
ceed  in  numbers  all  other  classes  combined,  the  total 
of  all  swine  being  10.738,502.  Next  came  calves, 
457,053;  other  cattle,  342,938;  sheep  and  lambs,  328,- 
231.  Texas  led  all  States  in  number  of  farm- 
hutcliered  hogs,  695,708.  The  only  others  approach¬ 
ing  were:  North  Carolina,  644,142;  South  Carolina, 
624,470;  Missouri,  557,594;  Illinois,  505,709;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  459,463 ;  Iowa,  453,776.  In  beef  cattle,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  stood  first,  23,65S ;  Iowa,  1S,6S9 ;  Minnesota, 
17,S94 ;  Ohio,  17,414;  Texas,  16,391;  Wisconsin,  16,- 
854;  New  York,  14,890.  Oregon  came  first  with 
calves,  33,653;  Wisconsin,  33,370;  Michigan,  31,774; 
New  York,  30,S83 ;  Washington,  29,711;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  25,7S2  ;  Minnesota,  24,652  ;  Texas,  23,052.  The 
Mountain  States  far  exceeded  others  in  farm  sheep 
slaughter :  New  Mexico,  48,317 ;  Arizona,  36,194 ; 
Wyoming,  27,555  ;  Utah,  22,901 ;  California,  21,o89  , 
Colorado,  17,312 ;  New  York,  17,122.  The  last  named 
figure  will  surprise  many  who  have  not  considered 
New  York  as  a  large  consumer  of  sheep  in  the  coun¬ 
try  districts  and  small  cities. 

* 

THE  low  prices  of  farm  products  have  brought 
out  into  stronger  light  causes  which  enable 
some  farmers  to  make  comparatively  good  returns. 
In  the  South  many  cotton-planters  have  found  they 
can  get  a  decent  price  for  cotton  if  the  quality  is 
good  and  uniform.  In  North  Carolina  a  set  of  grow¬ 
ers  united  on  one  variety  of  medium-staple  cotton 
and  they  sold  the  whole  crop  at  $5  a  hale  more  than 


the  standard  price.  An  increase  of  $5  means  a  great 
deal  to  growers  whose  cash  returns  at  best  show  lit¬ 
tle  chance  of  profit  over  cost  of  production.  The  im¬ 
provement  in  uniformity  in  length  of  the  cotton 
staple  seems  to  be  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  region.  Action  of  the  cotton  market  has  been 
somewhat  more  encouraging  lately  because  the  low 
prices  have  stimulated  foreign  demand  and  tend  to 
reduce  the  great  surplus  in  storage  which  has  been 
overhanging  the  market  for  a  long  time.  There  are 
indications  that  the  acreage  of  the  new  crop  has 
been  considerably  reduced  also.  Many  of  the  fruit 
farmers  have  been  doing  fairly  well  in  a  season  of 
low  prices  because  they  were  located  near  the  large 
markets.  Tendency  of  low  prices  in  the  long  run  is 
to  favor  the  nearby  producers,  who  have  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  cost  of  getting  to  market.  A  report  of 
shipments  from  Pennsylvania  producing  sections  in¬ 
dicates  that  rail  shipments  have  held  up  well  and 
truck  shipments  have  increased  many  fold,  owing  to 
the  coming  into  bearing  of  many  young  orchards 
near  the  large  cities.  The  fruit  is  placed  in  nearby 
markets  at  a  cost  of  60  cents  a  bushel  lower  than  is 
paid  on  fruit  from  the  Pacific  Coast  region.  Such 
facts  tend  to  strengthen  the  impression  that  eastern 
apple  sections  are  gaining  somewhat  in  position  as 
compared  with  those  in  regions  far  from  the  larger 
markets. 

* 

H ARLES  I.  PURDY  died  at  his  farm  home  in 
Stormville,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  on  May  8. 
Lie  was  an  honest,  industrious  and  successful  farmer, 
and  a  faithful  friend  of  the  type  we  love  to  honor. 

* 

HE  Connecticut  Department  of  Agriculture  an¬ 
nounces  that  persons  who  have  not  destroyed 
their  cornstalks  and  stubble  to  control  the  borer, 
may  be  prosecuted  for  failing  to  comply  with  the 
law.  Scouts  inspected  the  State  last  month  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  clean-up,  and  lately  began  a  re-checliing. 
M.  P.  Zappe,  assistant  entomologist  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  is  charged 
with  enforcing  the  clean-up.  The  corn-borer  will 
soon  emerge  from  cornstalks  and  be  ready  to  lay 
eggs  on  the  newly-planted  corn.  This  is  a  good  hint 
for  everyone  in  corn-borer  infested  sections,  whether 
compelled  to  by  law  or  not.  There  is  no  other  prac¬ 
tical  method  of  control  for  this  pest.  Its  numbers 
may  he  greatly  lessened  where  all  take  hold  of  the 
job.  A  few  neglected  fields  spread  it  like  fire. 

* 

HE  potato  market  sagged  away  a  little  from  the 
best  prices  of  April  hut-  the  position  in  May  is 
fairly  good,  owing  to  continued  light  receipts  from 
the  South  and  moderate  shipments  from  most  north¬ 
ern  producing  districts.  It  is  hard  to  say  just  what 
effect  the  action  of  the  markets  this  Spring  has  had 
upon  producers.  It  was  expected  that  farmers  in 
Northern  Maine  were  reducing  their  plantings  some¬ 
what,  but  most  likely  the  reduced  buying  of  fertilizer 
will  have  a  greater  effect  on  production  than  will  the 
planting  of  a  little  less  land  to  the  crop.  Sales  in 
Northern  Maine  were  so  light  that  it  seemed  many 
farmers  must  have  been  planting  without  much  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Usually  they  are  liberal  with  plant  food  in 
that  section,  and  rightly  so,  when  the  price  of  pota¬ 
toes  is  anywhere  near  reasonable.  Some  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  have  sold  potatoes  already  for  delivery  next  Fall, 
with  the  idea  of  at  least  making  sure  of  enough 
money  to  pay  the  bills  for  fertilizer  and  spray  ma¬ 
terial.  They  have  sold  these  potatoes  at  a  price  not 
much  different  from  prevailing  market  values.  Such 
a  measure  is  a  kind  of  insurance  and  does  not,  of 
course,  give  any  indication  of  what  actual  prices  will 
lie.  Down  in  Texas  they  raise  onions  on  one  of  the 
farms  in  rows  reported  to  be  a  mile  long,  with  400 
acres  in  the  field.  A  government  man  who  looked  at 
the  crop  says :  “I  rather  questioned  the  length  of 
those  rows,  but  I  admit  I  couldn’t  tell  where  they 
ended.”  Imagine  pushing  a  wheel  hoe  up  and  down 
that  field !  Texas  onion-growers  did  well  the  first 
half  of  the  crop,  which  found  northern  markets  al¬ 
most  bare  of  onions,  but  in  May  the  price  broke  in 
half  because  of  the  rush  of  supplies,  including  con¬ 
siderable  stock  from  Egypt  and  South  America. 
Northern  onion -growers  seem  to  have  increased  their 
acreage  but  it  may  be  that  they  have  scrimped  in 
use  of  fertilizer  just  as  the  cotton  and  potato-grow¬ 
ers  have  done,  and  in  that  ease  the  yield  per  acre 
might  be  reduecd  enough  to  offset  more  land  planted. 

* 

E  RECEIVE  many  questions  with  regard  to 
the  settlement  of  estates.  Most  of  these  hinge 
on  points  that  can  only  be  learned  locally,  so  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  anyone  at  a  distance  to  answer 
them  with  certainty.  The  probate  or  surrogate’s 
court  at  the  county  seat  is  the  place  where  all  of 


these  things  have  to  he  settled  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
progress  in  such  settlement  can  he  learned  there  by 
anyone  who  is  entitled  to  know. 

* 

A  RECENT  report  states  that  about  five  years  ago 
American  muskrats  were  imported  into  Eng¬ 
land,  to  be  bred  for  their  fur.  Some  of  them  escaped 
from  the  fur  farms  and  have  multiplied  so  rapidly 
that  they  have  become  a  menace  to  river  and  canal 
embankments.  Their  tunneling  is  said  to  have 
caused  extensive  flooding  in  sections  of  the  river 
Severn.  A  special  act  of  Parliament  now  outlaws 
all  muskrats  unless  they  are  confined  in  licensed 
colonies,  hut  it  is  believed  that  an  intensive  cam¬ 
paign  extending  over  several  years  will  be  required 
to  control  the  troublesome  musquash.  This  is  an¬ 
other  example  of  the  danger  that  may  result  from 
transferring  any  wild  creature  to  a  foreign  but  con¬ 
genial  home.  It  recalls  the  case  of  the  mongoose, 
helpful  in  destroying  snakes  and  other  vermin  in 
India,  but  such  a  nuisance  in  some  other  countries 
where  it  has  been  introduced  that  it  is  specially 
barred  from  entering  the  United  States.  Birds, 
beasts  and  insects  ail  show  us  some  enemy  aliens 
that  might  better  be  confined  to  their  own  native 
lands. 

* 

HE  wheat  milled  in  the  United  States  in  March 
was  38,669,408  bushels,  making  S,4S3,217  barrels 
of  flour  and  671,853,186  lbs.  of  by-product.  As  usual, 
Kansas  led,  milling  6,008,177  bushels.  Next  came 
Minnesota,  5,219,050;  New  York,  4.097,233;  Mis¬ 
souri,  3,404,743;  Texas,  2,340,S19 ;  Illinois,  2,136,162. 
Of  the  32  other  States  reporting,  all  ran  under  2,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  average  pounds  of  wheat  for 
a  barrel  of  flour  was  273.5. 

* 

LAST  week  mention  was  made  of  an  educational 
expert  who  said  that  “too  much  arithmetic  is 
being  taught  in  our  common  schools.”  We  now  find 
the  following  in  an  educational  journal : 

Some  pupils  have  .such  a  marked  lack  of  ability  to 
master  arithmetic  that  remedial  teaching  in  their  cases 
is  difficult.  This  condition  lias  been  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  instructional  materials  have  often  not  been 
based  on  an  adequate  analysis  of  the  steps  involved  in 
learning  a  process  such  as  long  division,  or  to  a  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  bewildering  complexity  which  a 
process  may  present  to  a  pupil. 

This  appears  to  imply  that,  in  spite  of  the  surplus 
of  arithmetic  the  other  expert  alleges,  there  may  be 
a  decided  lack  in  results.  It  is  easy  to  lay  this  to 
the  pupil’s  “marked  lack  of  ability  to  master  arith¬ 
metic,”  but  any  teacher  should  think  hard  and  long 
before  putting  the  blame  on  the  pupil.  It  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  teaching  to  reduce  to  clarity  the 
“bewildering  complexity  which  a  process  may  pre¬ 
sent  to  a  pupil.”  We  can  speak  from  experience  of 
three  rural  school  teachers  who  cleared  up  perman¬ 
ently  these  “bewildering”  processes  in  arithmetic  as 
we  went  along.  Their  teaching  methods  in  these 
things  put  us  at  the  blackboard  demonstrating  the 
problems  to  the  class — and  to  ourselves.  It  takes 
patience  and  tact  to  help  pupils  to  help  themselves 
in  this  way.  Stuffing  them  with  something  learned 
by  rote  is  easier,  but  that  gives  no  training  in  the 
process  of  analysis  which  will  usually  mean  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  success  and  failure  in  any  under¬ 
taking. 


Brevities 

Mr.  Everett  tells  all  about  building  a  garden  pool 
on  page  490. 

Wanted,  by  Congress,  some  method  of  raising  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  or  two,  so  that  no  one  will  feel  it. 

No  worry  about  a  cream  surplus  when  handing  out 
the  family  supply  of  strawberry  shortcake. 

Our  March  exports  of  grain  were  valued  at  $6,603,- 
000,  which  is  about  $600,000  in  excess  of  the  previous 
month,  and  the  same  month  last  year. 

Ix  the  nine  months  ending  March  31  we  exported 
7,500,000  bales  of  cotton,  which  is  about  1,500,000  more 
than  in  the  same  period  the  preceding  year. 

Young  ducks  must  have  access  to  sharp  sand,  either 
mixed  with  the  food  or  in  a  separate  vessel.  At  least 
3  per  cent  of  the  food’s  weight  should  be  the  sand. 

The  Dairy  Record  Club,  of  Claremont,  N.  H.,  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  mail-order  cow-testing  system  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  reports  that  140  farmers  have 
joined  in  the  work. 

Gas  ant  colonies  by  pouring  carbon  bisulphide  into 
the  hill  or  nest.  These  busy  creatures  are  a  nuisance 
in  the  garden,  because  of  their  habit  of  colonizing 
aphides  upon  plants. 

A  reader  asks  how  to  clear  a  pond  of  snapping 
turtles.  Some  may  be  caught  with  a  hook  and  line, 
but  that  is  a  slow  process.  We  have  experimented  with 
them  as  food,  but  prefer  chicken. 

Ip  y'Our  garden  contains  the  charming  Virginia  blue¬ 
bells  (Mertensia  Yirginica)  be  sure  that  you  have 
a  stake  or  label  to  mark  it  after  flowering.  It  dies 
down  completely  during  the  Summer,  and  may  be  dug 
out  or  destroyed  because  its  location  is  not  noticed. 

Newspapers  tell  us  of  a  woman  who  says  she  is  a  col¬ 
lege  graduate  and  experienced  teacher,  who  has  left  New 
York  State,  with  her  family,  because  the  education  au¬ 
thorities  will  not  allow  her  to  keep  her  children  out  or 
school  and  educate  them  herself.  Evidently  the  old 
idea  that  “Mother  knows  best”  is  now  out  of  date. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Farmer  Helps  Washington 

EPORTS  from  Washington  indicate  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  is  willing  to  seek  a  silver  pact 
with  other  nations,  if  advocates  of  world- wide  re¬ 
monetization  of  silver  will  submit  a  definite  plan. 

In  a  very  notable  recent  speech  Senator  Borah 
criticized  the  administration  for  neglect  to  call  a 
silver  conference  of  the  nations,  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  answered  that  the  conference  had  not  been 
proposed  because  the  nation  calling  such  a  parley 
should  be  in  a  position  to  suggest  a  concrete  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  United  States  had  no  plan. 

To  relieve  the  United  States  government  of  this 
embarrassment  we  submit  a  plan  recently  proposed 
by  a  farmer  of  Massachusetts.  This  farmer  was  once 
associated  with  a  gold-mining  company.  When  he 
took  his  gold  to  the  mint  and  always  received  a  dol¬ 
lar  for  25.8  grains  of  gold  nine-tenths  fine  he  began 
to  realize  that  he  had  the  only  commodity  in  the 
world  a  definite  “weight”  of  which  is  determined  by 
law  to  be  the  measure  of  value  of  every  other  prod¬ 
uct.  He  holds  that  it  is  this  fixed  “weight”  of  gold 
in  the  dollar  which  causes  the  fluctuations  in  ex¬ 
change,  and  the  variations  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar. 

This  is  his  plan :  Change  the  redemption  notice  on 
the  face  of  our  paper  money  from  the  promise  to 
pay  25.8  grains  of  gold  nine-tenths  fine  to  read:  “The 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  will  pay  the  bearer 
on  demand  one  dollar’s  worth  of  gold  at  the  market 
price  thereof  on  the  day  of  demand”  and,  of  course, 
all  notes  at  face  value. 

In  countries  like  Mexico  where  silver  alone  is  the 
money  base,  change  the  inscription  on  the  notes  so 
that  the  redemption  would  be  in  silver  at  the  value 
of  silver  on  the  day  of  demand  instead  of  redemp¬ 
tion  at  a  fixed  weight  of  silver. 

In  case  the  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver  is 
adopted  the  paper  bills  would  simply  carry  the  in¬ 
scription  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
will  pay  the  bearer  on  demand  one  dollar's  worth  of 
gold  or  silver  as  the  Treasurer  may  choose,  at  the 
market  price  on  the  day  of  demand.” 

Repeal  the  law  fixing  the  weight  of  gold  in  a  dol¬ 
lar,  close  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold.  Hold 
the  metals  in  the  Treasury  for  the  redemption  of 
notes ;  issue  notes  with  full  legal  tender  for  con¬ 
venience,  limit  by  law  the  notes  issued  to  the  volume 
required  to  keep  the  general  price  level  stable,  and 
permit  no  issue  of  notes  above  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver  purchased  and  on  hand  for  redemption  of 
notes. 

The  author  insists  that  this  kind  of  money  would 
be  an  exact  medium  of  value  for  every  conceivable 
thing.  It  would  always  buy  its  exact  value  of  any 
commodity.  It  would  have  the  same  value  when 
paying  a  debt  as  it  had  when  the  loan  was  made.  It 
would  take  money  out  of  the  realm  of  speculation, 
which,  of  course,  will  invite  the  opposition  of  those 
who  now  make  profits  in  speculation  in  dollars  of 
varying  value. 

If  the  nations  of  the  world  would  adopt  this  dou¬ 
ble  standard  monetary  policy,  the  paper  currency 
would  be  interchangeable  anywhere  in  the  world 
and  there  would  be  neither  discount  nor  premium. 
It  would  stimulate  trade  with  silver-standard  coun¬ 
tries,  and  an  international  acceptance  of  the  plan 
would  stabilize  the  purchasing  power  of  the  unit  of 
money  in  every  nation  and  increase  international 
trade  the  world  over.  Most  important  of  all  it 
would  eliminate  our  cycles  of  depressions. 


Give  Producers  What  They  Earn 

THE  institution  of  private  property  is  the  great¬ 
est  economic  creation  of  mankind. 

This  great  charter  contemplates  that  standing 
room  on  the  earth,  access  to  the  free  gifts  of  nature, 
and  the  fruits  of  one’s  own  labor  in  production  shall 
be  guaranteed  to  every  person  under  its  jurisdiction. 
Administered  for  the  benefit  of  all,  these  measures 
of  simple  justice  would  shower  blessing  on  the  hu¬ 
man  family.  The  bounties  of  Providence  would 
amply  provide  for  all.  There  would  be  no  incentive 
for  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth ;  no  temptation 
to  acquire  unfairly  the  possessions  of  another.  The 
ease  with  which  every  person  could  acquire  plenty 
for  his  needs  would  do  away  with  the  incentive  for 
massive  accumulations.  Large  provisions  for  old  age 
and  future  generations  would  be  useless.  Every  age 
and  every  generation  could  provide  for  itself  with  a 
limit  of  effort  that  would  make  work  a  pleasant  de¬ 
gression.  Riches  would  be  unknown,  and  poverty 
simply  could  not  exist.  Culture  would  become  gen¬ 
eral,  class  distinctions  would  disappear.  It  would 
require  little  effort  to  acquire  the  needs  of  life ; 
there  would  be  nothing  to  incite  to  crime.  Life  would 


be  enriched  by  a  development  of  the  natural  and 
tender  instincts  of  humanity. 

Society  has  never  given  the  institution  of  private 
property  a  chance.  We  have  never  provided  for  a 
fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  to  those 
who  contributed  to  the  production  of  it.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  have  developed  systems  to  cheat  the  mass¬ 
es  out  of  a  large  share  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 
Our  corporate  intrigues,  our  allurements  of  debts 
and  credits  and  interests ;  our  system  of  taxation ; 
our  market  manipulations  and  above  all  our  mone¬ 
tary  system  are  all  devised  to  enable  a  small  part  of 
the  population  to  appropriate  to  themselves  a  major 
portion  of  the  wealth  produced  by  the  masses.  If 
the  wealth  produced  on  the  farms  and  in  the  shops 
had  been  fairly  and  equitably  distributed,  and  every 
producer  safeguarded  in  the  possession  of  his  pri¬ 
vate  property,  producers  of  field  and  shop  would  be 
the  first  to  defend  our  institutions;  socialism,  com¬ 
munism  and  anarchy  would  have  no  advocates  and 
no  defenders.  Safeguard  the  farmer  in  his  individual 
freehold,  increase  the  workman’s  ownership  of  small 
homes  with  fair  rewards  for  the  labor  of  both  and 
Bolshevism  will  vanish  like  dew  in  a  morning  sun. 

Future  generations  will  discard  the  subterfuges 
that  defeat  a  fair  distribution  of  wealth.  They  will 
safeguard  the  individual  in  the  possession  of  his  pri¬ 
vate  property.  There  will  be  no  war  taxes  because 
there  will  be  no  strife  for  the  individual  or  national 
wealth  of  another.  When  the  generations  that  come 
after  us  read  the  history  of  the  great  social  and 
economic  revolution  which  we  are  now  going  through 
they  will  be  amazed  at  our  avarice  and  cupidity. 
They  will  get  a  picture  of  an  energetic  people  pro¬ 
ducing  wealth  in  great  abundance  and  storing  it  up 
in  the  possession  of  a  small  part  of  the  population 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  masses  who  produced  it.  In 
the  midst  of  plenty  they  will  see  poverty  and  hunger. 
They  will  marvel  at  our  energy  in  mass  production, 
and  pity  the  boast  of  an  intelligence  which  failed  to 
develop  a  fair  system  for  the  distribution  of  wealth. 


A  State  Dairy  Meeting 

THE  first  State  meeting  of  the  Rutland  Milk  Plan 
will  be  held  at  Syracuse  on  June  6  and  7.  All 
dairymen  interested  in  milk  distribution  and 
Prices  are  invited.  The  proponents  of  this  plan  do 
not  wish  to  disturb  any  existing  organization.  Its 
objective  is  to  unite  all  dairymen  in  one  unit  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  getting  every  producer  in  the  milk 
shed  a  fair  price  for  milk.  All  help  and  counsel  to 
this  end  is  invited  and  will  be  appreciated,  official. 


Northwestern  Ohio  and  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania 

Fruit-growers  anticipate  40  to  60  per  cent  of  last 
year  s  fruit  crop.  The  1931  crop  was  excessively  large 
and  followed  bumper  crop  of  1930.  The  season  is  now 
two  weeks  late,  and  cool  weather  restraining  buds. 
Farmers  are  depending  more  on  the  horses  on  average 
and  small  farms  than  in  former  years.  Many  horses 
have  been  shipped  in  from  the  Western  States,  and  sold 
at  auction.  There  is  still  a  shortage  of  horses  in  this 
area.  Farmers  believe  it  will  pay  to  raise  horses  lo¬ 
cally.  Prices  range  from  $50  for  commonplace  horses  to 
$125  to  $150  for  good  horses.  Dairy  cattle  are  low  in 
price,  ranging  from  $25  to  $60.  Exceptional  cows  $80 
and  $100. 

Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  has  passed  the  3,000  Grange 
membership,  making  the  county  the  second  in  the  State 
in  Grange  activity.  This  is  due  to  a  crusading  move¬ 
ment  covering  three  years.  Local  newspaper  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  devoted  Grange  leadership  have  brought  this 
about.  The  movement  was  inaugurated  by  Past  Po¬ 
mona  Master  F.  A.  Butler,  Andover,  Ohio,  and  carried 
on  by  Fred  Stevens,  Pomona  Master  Geneva,  re-elected 
1931.  Mrs.  Nellie  Jones,  Jefferson,  is  secretary.  Fra¬ 
ternal  chain  meetings,  and  Ashtabula  County  plan 
group  meetings  have  been  important.  Twenty-four  sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges,  Ashtabula  County,  were  divided  in  six 
groups,  four  Granges  to  each  group.  Rotating  plan  of 
meetings  was  developed  in  each  group.  First  Grange 
of  group  featured  first  and  second  degree  team,  second 
Grange,  third  and  fourth  degree  teams.  The  third 
Grange  of  the  group  planned  program,  while  the  fourth 
is  host  Grange.  Rotating  the  arrangement  enables  com¬ 
bined  initiatory  work,  with  each  Grange  having  a  de¬ 
gree  team  specializing  in  first  and  second  or  third  and 
fourth  degrees.  There  is  rivalry  in  building  up  enter¬ 
tainment  including  drama  and  discussions. 

The  fraternal  chain  circuit  of  Ashtabula  County 
Granges  has  again  completed  the  circuit  of  Granges 
during  a  year  and  is  under  way  again.  The  impressive 
ritualism  was  written  by  Ashtabula  County  Pomona 
Master  Fred  G.  Stevens  and  a  link  bearing  the  name 
of  each  Grange  was  forged  in  the  chain  at  each  fra¬ 
ternal  chain  meeting  at  some  particular  Grange.  The 
final  forging  of  the  1931  chain  was  at  the  Ashtabula 
County  Pomona. 

Erie  County,  Pa.,  is  adopting  the  Ashtabula  County 
plan  which  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Otsego,  N.  Y.,  plan. 
Erie  County  lias  14  subordinate  Granges. 

Ashtabula  County  Grange  interest  and  activity  is  con¬ 
sidered  outstanding  in  the  State  and  nation.  Much  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  county  in  lowering  govern¬ 
ment  costs.  This  has  been  done  in  co-operation  with 
groups,  including  county  real  estate  board,  bankers’  as¬ 
sociation  and  citizens. 

Rare  recognition  of  the  Grange  as  a  service  organi¬ 
zation  laboring  for  the  best  in  rural  life  was  evi¬ 
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denced  Tuesday  noon,  April  26,  when  Ashtabula  County 
Kiwanians,  Conneaut,  Ashtabula  and  Geneva  were 
hosts  to  Ashtabula  County  Grange  leaders  and  Grang¬ 
ers  at  Hotel  Ashtabula.  State  Grange  Lecturer  Howard 
G.  Eisaman,  East  Springfield,  Pa.,  and  ex-Governor 
Myers  Y.  Cooper,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  were  speakers.  The 
meeting  attended  by  100  outstanding  members  of  this 
service  organization  and  by  leading  Granges,  it  was  for 
better  understanding  of  Grange  ideals  and  purposes. 
These  were  fully  explained  by  State  Lecturer  Eisaman. 
This  is  considered  basis  for  a  devoted  unselfish  service 
relationship  between  Kiwanis  and  Grange. 

Guy  Noble,  Ashtabula,  is  lecturer  for  Ashtabula 
County  Pomona ;  Glenn  Campbell,  Pierpont,  overseer, 
and  Byron  Sprague,  Geneva,  deputy  master. 

Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio.  Walter  jack. 


Notes  from  the  Catskills 

April  was  cold  and  disagreeable  with  but  few  of  the 
warm,  balmy  days  we  look  for  during  the  month.  One 
or.  our  April  showers  had  a  white  ending,  the  ground 
being  covered  with  snow  in  evening. 

It  has  been  cold,  too,  and  the  chickadees,  nuthatches 
and  bluejays  have  been  on  hand  for  crumbs,  as  well  as 
bluebirds,  sparrows  and  others.  The  white-throated 
sparrows  are  back  and  busy  in  the  leaves  under  the 
shrubbery. 

A  large  flock  of  red-winged  blackbirds  were  making  a 
great  commotion  in  the  pasture  where  they  find  the 
spring  runs  and  swamp  to  their  liking. 

IVe  have  unusually  fine  parsnips  this  Spring  as  they 
made  better  size  than  heretofore,  perhaps  because  they 
were  sown  earlier.  Next  season  we  plan  to  leave  some 
carrots  in  the  ground  all  Winter  as  they  are  not  hurt  by 
the  cold  weather  and  it  will  be  nice  to  have  some  fresh 
carrots  from  the  garden  in  the  Spring,  that  is,  if  noth¬ 
ing  disturbs  them.  Last  Fall  moles  nearly  ruined  the 
beds,  so  when  we  found  they  had  started  on  the  carrots, 
decided  to  pull  them  though  it  was  too  early. 

Dealers  in  lime  have  been  doing  some  price  cutting 
(nice  to  find  some  cutting  somewhere  besides  in  the 
price  of  milk)  and  the  G.  L.  F.  is  now  selling  hydrated 

•'i  l)er  ton-  Last  year  the  Bovina  Association 

paid  $9  per  ton  at  the  plant  and  then  paid  $3  per  ton 
for  hauling. 

Eggs  at  12c,  perhaps  lower  by  now,  and  voung  calves 
selling  to  cattle  dealers  for  25c  apiece,  while  calf  hides 
bring  all  of  15c  each,  a  recent  drop  from  20c.  The  sap 
season  was  generally  poor,  beginning  early  and  ending 
late,  with  runs  short  and  far  between.  Our  syrup  was 
shipped  to  a  Vermont  firm  who  quote  $1.25  for  No  1 
Local  prices  run  around  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  gallon  for 
syrup  and  40  to  50c  for  sugar  and  maple  cream. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  edxa  m.  Northrop. 


From  Miller  Purvis 

We  had  a  nice  rain  last  night.  So  far  we  have  had 
no  use  for  irrigation  water  this  season,  and  the  rain  we 
have  been  having  is  making  grass,  Alfalfa  and  all  other 
crops  jump.  Farmers  feel  so  much  better  when  they 
see  green  things  growing  rapidly. 

I  drove  a  hundred  miles  along  Snake  River  yester¬ 
day  and  I  never  saw  a  prettier  bit  of  country.  Cherry 
trees  white  with  bloom,  apple  trees  balls  of  pink  per¬ 
fume,  cattle  grazing  on  the  range  or  ponderously  chew¬ 
ing  their  cuds  as  they  lay  on  the  warm  hillsides  in  the 
bright  sunshine.  Idaho  is  at  its  best  just  now  and  that 
means  the  best  anywhere. 

Everything  is  so  much  alive  that  I  forgot  the  weight 
of  years  and  chronic  laziness  and  work  industriously 
To  be  sure  my  work  is  not  of  the  hardest  but  some¬ 
one  must  do  it  and  why  not  I  ?  miller  purvis. 

Gooding  Co.,  Idaho. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

Continued  cool  weather,  but  farmers  are  getting  in 
their  potatoes  and  preparing  to  plant  corn.  Peas  well 
out  of  the  ground.  Tobacco  farmers  are  cutting  down 
considerably  on  acreage  this  year,  in  the  hope  that  de¬ 
creased  production  may  stimulate  sale  of  considerable 
warehoused  stock.  Judging  from  appearances  of  apple 
orchards,  there  should  be  a  good  crop  in  this  vicinity. 

Connecticut  agriculture  should  look  to  sheep-raising 
as  a  means  of  diversifying  its  tobacco  and  dairying  en¬ 
terprises,  it  was  pointed  out  by  speakers  at  23rd  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Sheep  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  held  in  Salisbury.  Over  250  sheep-raisers  at¬ 
tended.  Despite  the  fact  that  sheep  are  not  so  common 
in  Connecticut  as  they  were  a  quarter  century  ago,  the 
art  of  shearing  is  not  lost.  Walter  Yale,  of  Meriden, 
walked  off  with  State  honor  winning  professional  ma¬ 
chine  shearing  class  with  score  of  93%  points  out  of 
possible  100. 

Connecticut  operators  of  roadside  stands  have  taken 
first  steps  to  organize  for  their  own  protection  and  uni¬ 
form  markers  will  be  displayed  on  stands  to  identify 
members.  The  sign  is  similar  to  that  used  by  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Roadside  Stand  Association.  According  to 
the  rules  of  the  organization,  bulk  of  produce  sold  at 
these  stands  must  be  raised  by  the  owner  on  his  or 
nearby  farms.  The  association  is  expected  to  protect 
the  producer  from  unfair  competition. 

Native  asparagus  is  now  on  sale,  some  selling  as  high 
as  35c  a  lb.,  although  prices  declined  later  in  the  week 
to  25  and  30c,  weather  unfavorable  to  rapid  growth. 
Native  rhubarb  arriving  freely.  Spinach  more  plentiful. 
Dandelions  quoted  at  35  to  50e  a  bu. ;  parsnips,  81.25 
to  $1.50  bu. ;  broilers,  20  to  25c  per  lb. ;  butter,  21  to 
25e  lb.;  eggs,  27  c.  c.  b.  knight. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

State  Redemption  Money 

Why  do  we  not  get  our  money  for  cows  tested  for 
tuberculosis  and  condemned  and  slaughtered  by  the 
State?  Our  dairy  gone,  our  income  ceases,  banks  will 
not  advance  money  to  replace  them.  Some  tell  us  we 
must  wait  six  months.  In  that  time  we  are  in  danger 
of  losing  our  home.  What  can  we  do?  Is  there  no 
remedy.  It  affects  the  living  of  two  families  and  lit¬ 
tle  children.  e.  b. 


Wants  Cartage  Saving 

The  big  milk  company  came  here  in  this  small  village 
with  pasteurized  milk.  I  am  not  permitted  to  deliver 
a  quart  of  fresh  raw  milk  to  my  neighbor.  Our  75 
producers  at  our  local  milk  plant  should  get  a  bonus  of 
27  cents  per  100  lbs.,  by  truck  to  the  center  of  the  city 
at  a  saving  of  12  cents  freight  and  15  cents  cartage  in 
the  city.  We  were  promised  a  raise  like  other  sections 
got  for  the  difference  in  hauling.  We  have  not  seen  it. 

New  York.  c.  G.  R. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Jersey  Interests  in  New 
York  State 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Some  Records  and  Progress 

New  York  State  at  the  present  time 
holds  four  of  the  national  championship 
records  for  Jersey  milk  and  butterfat 
production.  Randleigh  Farm  Garnet 
773617,  owned  by  W.  R.  Kenan.  Jr.,  alt 
Randleigh  Farm,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  holds 
two  records,  milk  and  butterfat.  Both 
national  records  were  completed  last  Oc¬ 
tober  in  the  junior  three-year-old  class, 
305-day  division,  with  a  yield  of  821.26 
lbs.  butterfat,  14,666  lbs.  milk.  She  is  a 
granddaughter  of  the  Medal  of  Merit  bull, 
Pogis  90th  of  Hood  Farm  94502,  the  ma¬ 
ternal  side  of  the  pedigree  is  high  in  pro¬ 
duction  all  the  way  back. 

Fon  Sayda  704373,  owned  by  E.  .T. 
Cornish.  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  is  the  na¬ 
tional  champion  senior  four-year-old  but¬ 
terfat  producer,  305-day  test.  She  also 
held  the  national  record  as  a  senior  two- 
year-old.  Her  present  record  of  850.56 
lbs.  butterfat.  13,020  lbs.  milk,  was  made 
on  three  milkings  daily,  and  completed 
last  September.  During  three  months  of 
the  10,  her  production  was  about  90  lbs. 
of  butterfat  per  month. 

Fan vic's  Countess  612864,  owned  by 
Carl  Tucker,  Penwood  Farm,  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.  Y.,  is  the  holder  of  the  senior  four- 
year-old  milk  production  record,  305  days. 
Mr.  Tucker  also  owns  Imp.  Cancalasie 
696129,  which  has  twice  broken  the  pro¬ 
duction  record  for  imported  Jersey  cows, 
and  is  the  latest  “President's  Cup"  win¬ 
ner.  This  award  is  announced  each  June 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  324  AY.  23rd  St..  New 
York.  The  present  secretary  is  Lewis 
AY.  Morley.  During  both  tests,  super¬ 
vised  by  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Imp.  Cancalasie  produced 
more  than  18  ions  of  milk,  with  a  butter 
equivalent  of  2,551  lbs.  in  two  years. 
Fau vie  Countess,  another  of  Air.  Tuck¬ 
er's  cows,  holds  a  national  record  in  her 
class. 

On  Nov.  26,  1921.  Roy  L.  Bielby, 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  purchased  the  seven- 
months-old  Jersey  heifer  calf,  Elista’s 
Golden  Fern  3rd,  533277,  from  C.  L. 
Tutthill,  Rome,  N.  Y.  In  1927,  365-day 
test,  she  produced  1,009.35  lbs.  of  butter¬ 
fat,  18,908  lbs.  milk.  This  record  mak¬ 
ing  her  the  20tli  1,000-lb.  record  cow  of 
the  Jersey  breed.  Twenty-two  records 
over  1,000  lbs.  have  been  made  to  date. 
She  is  high  butterfat  record  holder  for 
State-bred  cows,  the  only  other  cow  in 
New  York  exceeding  her  being  Imported 
Cancalaise,  previously  mentioned.  In 
1926  Air.  Bielby’s  cow  was  awarded  a 
Silver  Aledal  and  Aledal  of  Alerit  on  her 
tliree-year-old  record  of  877.28  lbs.  butter¬ 
fat  and  16,229  lbs.  of  milk.  She  was  ex¬ 
hibited  in  1930  at  tthe  New  York  State 
Fair,  winning  first  place  for  advanced 
registry  cow,  bred  and  owned  in  New 
York.  '  She  also  won  a  gold  medal  that 
year  on  her  production  records.  The 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  has  recent¬ 
ly  announced  that  Elista's  Golden  Fern 
2nd,  owned  by  Air.  Bielby,  a  full  sister  of 
Elistas  Golden  Fern  3rd,  has  also  won 
a  gold  medal  for  high  butterfat  produc¬ 
tion  under  official  test. 

Jap's  Jewel  Sayda,  owned  by  C.  H. 
Jennings,  East  Dunham,  N.  Y.,  is  another 
recent  winner  of  a  gold  medal  awarded  by 
the  association,  for  producing  625.01  lbs. 
of  butterfat,  and  12,069  lbs.  of  milk  in  a 
305-day  test,  starting  when  she  was  six 
years  and  10  months  of  age,  and  made 
with  calf. 

AAT.  R.  Kenan.  120  Broadway.  New 
York,  owner  of  Randleigh  Farm,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  has  long  been  noted  as  a 
breeder  of  world  famous  Jerseys.  Sophie  s 
Emily  352291  was  one  of  the  many  great 
cows  'that  have  made  notable  records  at 
Randleigh  Farm.  This  great  cow  pro¬ 
duced  7,030.31  lbs.  of  butterfat,  and  143,- 
348  lbs.  of  milk,  during  nine  official  tests 
of  one-year  each.  From  the  completion 
of  the  last  test  until  her  death,  on  Aug. 
27,  1930,  she  held  the  title  of  living  long¬ 
distance  butterfat  production  champion 
Jersey  cow  of  the  world,  her  total  rec¬ 
ord  being  exceeded  only  by  her  grandam 
the  famous  Sophie  19th  of  Ilood  Farm, 
who  still  retains  the  championship  for 
life-time  production,  producing  in  11 
years  7,545  lbs.  of  butterfat,  and  132,206 
lbs.  of  milk.  Sophie's  Emily  won  a  total 
of  live  gold  and  one  silver  medal. 

New  York  Champion  Jersey  AIilkers 

New  York  progress  in  dairying  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  yield  on  'the  high  record 
cows  in  each  age  class.  The  official  list, 
released  Feb.  23,  1932,  shows  the  yield  of 
the  record  Jersey  producers  of  New  York. 

This  list  gives  only  the  records  of  the 
cows  in  each  age  classification.  Some  of 
the  cows  have  higher  records  made  in 
other  age  classes,  but  which  do  not  head 
that  group.  Elista's  Golden  Fern  3rd  is 
an  example. 

The  Small  and  the  Large  Herd 

So  many  times  folks  say,  “AA’ell  that 
is  all  right  for  those  rich  men,  naturally 
they  can  have  fine  cows,  and  produce 
grade  A  milk,  and  get  fancy  prices  for 
their  cattle  and  dairy  products,  but  I 
can’t  do  the  things  they  do,  because  I 
can’t  afford  it.”  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  the  large  herd,  frequently  owned 
by  a  man  of  wealth,  is  operating  on  a 
practical  and  profitable  basis  does  not  the 


fact  that  it  is  making  a  profit,  particu¬ 
larly  under  our  present  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions,  indicate  that  their  system  is  a 
desirable  one  'to  follow,  at  least  as  it  ap¬ 


plies  to  general  operations  and  manage¬ 
ment.  True  one  cannot  build  a  $50,000 
barn  but,  expensive  equipment  is  not  nec¬ 
essary,  and  frequently  not  desirable. 

George  AA\  Sisson,  Jr.,  the  present 
president  of  t lie  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  has  a  Jersey  herd,  at  Potsdam,  N. 
A’.,  that  has  been  in  existence  for  more 
than  40  years,  and  now  numbers  about 
157  head.  These  cattle  are  practically 
all  home-bred,  and  during  1930,  four  of 

305  Days 


their  Jersey  sires  qualified  for  medal 
awards,  through  the  creditable  production 
records  of  their  daughters.  One  of  these 
sires  Japs’  Sayda’s  Baron  142559,  is  now 
in  his  17th  year  and  in  active  service  in 
the  herd.  Fauvic’s  Maid  You’ll  Do 
225661,  now  heading  the  herd  was  bred 
by  Air.  Sisson  and  is  eight  years  of  age. 
Two  other  bulls,  Maiden’s  Masterman 
207557  and  Lotus  Gold  Aledal  117917, 
have  also  qualified  for  medals.  The  Sis¬ 
son  herd  is  noted  for  both  production  and 


F.  L.  Naughton ,  Jamesville,  N.  Y.,  and 
Sybil’s  Oxford  Isable,  one  of  the  good 
Jersey  coirs  in  his  commercial  herd  that 
has  returned  a  profit  at  the  pail  every 
year  since  he  has  had  her.  Milk  from  this 

herd  is  marketed  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

conformation.  Production  testing  has  been 
carried  on  in  this  herd  since  the  time  of 
the  seven-day  churn  tests.  In  1902  Air. 
Sisson  introduced  the  resolution  by 
which  the  Register  of  Merit  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  breed,  he  was  a  member  of 
this  committee  and  also  on  the  one  which 
made  the  Scale  of  Points  for  the  Jersey 
breed. 

An  unusually  creditable  record  for  herd 
production  was  made  through  the  Herd 
Improvement  Registry  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  by  the  herd  of  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Geneva.  This  herd  produced  an 
average  of  426  lbs.  of  butterfat  during 
the  past  year.  During  the  two  previous 
test  years  the  herd  averaged  367  and  389 
lbs.  of  butterfat  respectively  per  cow. 

For  small  purebred  herds  competently 
managed  and  financially  successful  I 
know  of  no  better  example  among  Jersey 
herds  than  that  of  John  Lucksinger  & 
Sons,  R.  D.  No.  3,  out  Onondaga  Hill 
way,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  John  keeps  his 
cows  under  conditions  anyone  could  dup¬ 
licate,  making  maximum  utilization  of 
home-grown  feeds,  and  avoiding  all  un¬ 
necessary  expenses.  But,  he  never  hesi¬ 
tates  to  buy  needed  things,  or  spend 
money  on  the  cattle  if  it  will  be  conducive 
of  returns.  One  thing  he  has  found  to 
be  both  beneficial  and  profitable  is  to  ex¬ 
hibit  annually  at  the  State  Fair. 

In  the  so-called  straight  commercial 
herds  using  both  purebreds  and  grade  Jer¬ 
seys,  and  breeding  only  to  good  purebred 
Jersey  bulls  one  of  the  best  and  most 
successful  is  that  owned  by  F.  L.  Naugh¬ 
ton.  Jamesville,  N.  Y.  lie  has  been  re¬ 
ceiving  five  cents  per  quart  for  3.5  per 
cent  milk;  his  milk  the  past  six  months 
has  averaged  5.02  per  cent,  and  has  sold 
for  an  average  of  $3.03  per  cwt.  at  cur¬ 
rent  point  premiums.  He  keeps  about  15 
cows  in  milk,  that  are  now  averaging  be¬ 
tween  35  and  40  lbs.  per  head  daily.  His 
concentrate  mixture  consists  of  ten  bags 
of  corn  and  cob-meal,  six  bags  of  ground 
oats,  and  sufficient  24  per  cent  commer¬ 
cial  feed  to  make  14  per  cent  mixture. 
Air.  Naughton  said,  on  the  average,  he 
could  use  1,450  lbs.  of  home-grown  grains 
a  ton  of  this  mixture.  Alfalfa  hay  and 
corn  silage  constitute  the  roughage.  AIo- 
lasses  is  fed  on  the  Alfalfa,  mixed  as  fol¬ 
low  :  Four  10-quart  pails  of  molasses  are 
emptied  into  a  50-gallon  barrel,  and  the 
barrel  then  filled  with  water  and  stirred. 
About  one  pint  of  this  mixture  is  fed  per 
cow,  on  the  hay,  twice  daily.  Alilk  from 
this  good  grade  herd  has  been  sold  in  the 
city  of  Syracuse  for  15  years.  Cleanli¬ 
ness,  use  of  home-grown  feeds,  good  pure¬ 
bred  sires,  and  management  have  been 
major  contributing  factors  in  its  success. 
They  are  through  morning  milking  by  5 
A.  AL,  then  feed  silage  with  the  grain  on 
top,  and  go  to  breakfast.  After  breakfast 
the  hay  is  fed,  and  later  the  cows  turned 
out.  weather  permitting.  In  the  Summer 
they  are  out  all  day  on  good  pasture.  Air. 
Naughton  does  most  of  the  field  work ; 
close,  competent,  personal  attention  usual¬ 
ly  makes  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure. 

Proving  a  Bull’s  Breeding  A’alue 

From  a  study  of  46,000  official  produc¬ 
tion  records  made  by  purebred  Jerseys, 
Lynn  Copeland,  in  charge  of  Jersey  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Alerit  'testing  has  recently  ascer¬ 
tained  that,  the  average  production  of  the 
first  eight  or  10  tested  daughters  of  a  bull 
gives  a  closer  estimate  of  the  production 
of  subsequent  daughters  than  does  any 
other  index  or  method  now  used  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  bull’s  value. 

Air.  Copeland  believes  the  important 
point  is,  how  high  should  the  daughters 
produce  on  official  test  to  qualify  a  sire 
as  a  good  proved  bull?  In  answer,  his 
studies  show  any  Jersey  bull,  having  20 
or  more  daughters  averaging  over  600  lbs. 
of  butterfat  per  cow  has  made  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  breed.  The  average  of 
the  8,633  official  production  records  made 
bv  Jersey  cows  from  five  to  10  years  of 
age  up  to  February,  1932,  is  546.08  lbs. 
of  butterfat.  This  may  then  be  con- 


Name  of  Cow 


Tested  for 
Owner 


Age— 


You'll  Do's  Blonde  Sarah,  E.  J.  Cornish,  Cold  Spring. 

Fon  Owlet,  E.  J.  Cornish,  Cold  Spring . 

Fon  Sayda,  E.  .T.  Cornish,  Cold  Spring . 

Randleigh  Farm  Garnet,  AY.  R.  Kenan,  Jr..  Lockport.  .  . 

Sovistor  Dolly,  AY.  R.  Kenan,  Jr.,  Lockport . 

Alasterman's  Sayda’s  Fern,  G.  AA\  Sisson,  Jr..  Potsdam. 

Fon  Sayda,  E.  .T.  Cornish,  Cold  Spring . 

Imp.  Dairylike  Aladcap,  AAT.  R.  Kenan,  Jr..  Lockport... 

Juniper's  Fairy  Belle,  C.  F.  Smithers,  Heuvelton . 

Tested  for  365  Days 

Fonette  117 A,  E.  J.  Cornish,  Cold  Spring. . 

Fauvic's  Jemima,  E.  .T.  Cornish,  Cold  Spring . 

Randleigh  Farm  Grace,  AAr.  R.  Kenan,  Jr.,  Lockport.  .  . 

Fon  Owlet,  E.  J.  Cornish,  Cold  Spring . 

Elista's  Golden  Fern  3rd,  Roy  L.  Bielby.  Rome . 

Jap  Sayda’s  Baroness.  Ayer  A  AIcKinney.  Aleredith... 
Ayredai  Aroostook  Alda,  AAT.  IL  Kenan,  Jr.,  Lockport. 

Imp.  Cancalaise,  Carl  Tucker,  Alt.  Kisco . 

Spermfield  Owl’s  Eva,  Ayer  &  AIcKinney,  Aleredith.. 


fr.-AIo. 

Lbs.  Alilk 

Lbs.  Fat 

.1-10 

10.127 

521.11 

.2-3 

12.874 

656.08 

.2-6 

10.678 

735.65 

.3-5 

14,666 

821.56 

.3-6 

11.658 

624.42 

.4-4 

12.372 

715.88 

.4-6 

13,020 

850.56 

.8-9 

15,238 

810.56 

.12-0 

10,961 

495.62 

.1-10 

10,713 

597.64 

.2-4 

12,037 

781.34 

.2-9 

11.801 

727.15 

.3-5 

16,947 

900.62 

.3-10 

16,229 

877.28 

.4-1 

14,430 

866.78 

.4-10 

16,071 

888.61 

18,822 

1072.37 

.12-11 

15.504 

833.72 

Sophie’s  Emily  352291.  During  her  life  Die  made  nine  offical  test  records  for  a 
total  of  7,030.31  lbs.  butterfat.  and  143,348  lbs.  of  milk.  This  would  be  sufficient 
milk  to  supply  a  family  with  one  quart  daily  for  over  190  years.  Owned  by  11  .  if. 
Kenan,  Randleigh  Farm,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Wistas ’  Golden  Fern  3rd,  533277,  owned  by  Roy  L.  Bielby,  Rome,  N.  Y.  She  pro¬ 
duced  1,009.35  lbs.  of  butterfat,  and  18,908  lbs.  of  milk,  in  3 Go-day  official  test.  She 
is  Yew  York  State  bred  champion  for  production,  and  is  the  Hcentieth  1,000-/6. 
butterfat  record  cow  of  the  Jersey  breed.  To  date  Jerseys  have  made  22  records  in 
excess  of  1,000-/6.  of  butterfat  in  365 -day  offical  tests. 


;K;**r*: 


Imp.  Cancalasie  696129,  owned  by  Carl  Tucker,  Penwood  Farm,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
She  has  twice  broken  the  production  record  for  imported  Jersey  cows ,  and  is  the 
latest  “ President’s  Cup”  winner,  awarded  by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 
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sidered  as  the  mature  365-day  average  of 
the  breed.  Records  of  the  daughters  of 
any  Jersey  bull,  if  officially  tested  under 
normal  conditions  should,  therefore,  when 
converted  to  a  mature  365-day  equivalent 
basis,  be  higher  than  this  breed  average, 
if  the  bull  in  question  is  tf>  be  considered 
as  contributing  any  definite  improvement 
to  the  breed.  He  also  believes,  and  logi¬ 
cally  so,  that  these  results  are  applicable 
to  all  dairy  breeds. 


Harry  Hayward 

Mr.  Hayward  died  at  his  home  in  De¬ 
von,  Pa.,  aged  62.  lie  was  educated  at 
Cornell  University,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  Hamelin  Dairy  School  (Germany), 
Reading  College  (England)  and  Harvard 
Medical  School.  After  leaving  Harvard 
he  became  professor  of  dairy  husbandry 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College  and,  from 
1906  to  1920,  was  dean  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  Delaware  College. 
In  1903  he  was  chief  of  the  Dairy  Divis¬ 
ion  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in 
that  year  also  organized  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  Alt.  Hermon  (Mass.) 
School  for  Boys,  which  he  directed  for 
three  years.  Mr.  Hayward  was  director 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  A. 
E.  F.  University  in  Beaume,  France,  in 
1919,  and  had  been  twice  decorated  by  the 
French  government  for  his  services  in 
education.  Since  1920  Mr.  Hayward  had 
been  associated  with  the  Philadelphia  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
in  the  capacity  of  advisor  on  agricultural 
and  scientific  problems.  In  commenting 
upon  his  death,  Wilfred  W.  Fry,  Ayer 


embargo  on  all  milk,  cream,  butter  and 
cheese  is  one  step  toward  protecting  the 
New  York  State  producer.  Agriculture 
has  to  become  a  strictly  cash  business  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  hoarded  millions 
to  stabilize  business  and  employment. 
Standard  minimum  prices  are  required  by 
all  producers  so  as  to  know  what  our 
earnings  are  to  be.  New  York  State  pro¬ 
ducers  have  the  best  opportunity  to  grasp 
and  bold  the  market  at  this  time.  During 
May  we  hope  to  have  leaders  of  all  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  State  to  hold  at  least  two  con¬ 
ferences,  one  in  east  part  of  State  and 
one  in  the  west  part  of  State,  to  work 
out  and  demand  fair  play. 

Farm  taxes  are  the  highest.  They  must 
be  reduced.  f.  \v.  w. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  10-11. — Rockland  County  Flower 
Show,  Ramapo  Riding  Academy,  Tail- 
man,  N.  Y. 

June  11. — Eastern  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Field  Day,  Bar  None  Ranch,  Berlin, 
N.  V. 

June  9.  —  Field  Day,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  Demonstrations  in  11  lines 
of  farm  work. 

June  11.  —  Strawberry  Field  Day, 
Mount  Carmel  Experiment  Farm,  Con¬ 
necticut  Experiment  Station,  Mount  Car¬ 
mel,  Conn. 

June  15. — Field  Day,  New  Jersey  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

June  IS. — Field  Day,  Vegetable  Field 
Station,  Windsor,  Conn. 

June  20-21. — Connecticut  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  “up  and  forward  meeting,”  Kay- 
rock  Inn,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 

June  27-July  2.  —  Fifteenth  Annual 


Along  the  Road  from  Pasture 


president,  said :  “Dean  Hayward's  per¬ 
sonality  was  a  rare  combination  of  ability 
and  charm.  His  knowledge  of  both  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry  and  agriculture  was  far- 
reaching  and  profound,  his  enthusiasm 
contagious  and  his  character  one  which 
commanded  respect  for  his  opinions.  lie 
loved  his  work  and  his  fellow-workers, 
and  held  their  respect  and  affection  to  a 
remarkable  degree.” 


A  Record  Friesian  Cow 

A  German  newspaper,  Gemeinuetziger, 
of  Varel,  Oldenburg,  East  Friesland,  Ger¬ 
many,  reports  that  G.  Tabeu,  of  Poggen- 
krug,  Kreis  Wittmund,  East  Friesland, 
has  received  highest  reward  for  record 
Friesian  cow,  Gertrud  131182.  In  her 
test  of  365  days  she  produced  13,819  kilo¬ 
grams  milk  (approximately  30,465  lbs.). 
This  matter  was  brought  to  our  attention 
by  a  reader,  Carl  Ufken,  whose  early 
home  was  in  that  part  of  Germany. 

Livestock  Demonstration  at 
State  College,  Pa. 

At  the  annual  field  day,  which  occurs 
June  9,  animal  husbandry  demonstrations 
will  be  given  in  sheep  shearing,  wool 
tying,  wool  grading,  lamb  slaughtering 
and  cutting,  horse  pulling,  and  multiple 
hitches.  There  will  be  exhibits  of  sheep, 
swine,  beef  cattle  and  draft  horses.  The 
steer  feeding  experiments  will  be  re¬ 
viewed.  Staff  members  in  charge  will  be 
W.  L.  Henning,  P.  C.  MacKenzie,  W.  B. 
Connell,  Jack  Coyne,  P.  T.  Ziegler,  C.  A. 
Burge,  J.  F.  Shigley.  P.  J.  Packard,  M. 
A.  McCarty,  L.  C.  Madison,  F.  E.  Bent¬ 
ley  and  John  Oliver. 

Dairy  husbandry  topics  will  include 
good  bulls  and  their  value  to  the  herd, 
better  cows  and  how  to  get  them,  raising 
calves  or  buying  cows,  reducing  feed  costs 
of  milk  production,  new  and  old  pastures, 
Bang’s  disease  and  other  cow  troubles. 
A.  A.  Borland,  W.  D.  Swope,  P.  S.  Wil¬ 
liams,  S.  I.  Bechdel,  J.  B.  R.  Dickey  and 
J.  F.  Shigley,  will  lead  this  program.  A. 
L.  Beam  will  explain  the  exhibits  of 
feeds,  milking  machines,  and  other  pro¬ 
duction  equipment,  and  C.  D.  Dahle  will 
have  charge  of  dairy  products  exhibits. 

Would  Embargo  Dairy 
Products 

The  proponents  of  the  New  York  State 
Farmers’  Co-operative  Union  and  of  the 
Rutland  Milk  Producers’  Association,  are 
working  earnestly  to  establish  orderly 
markets  to  get  profitable  returns.  An 


Poultry  Judging  and  Breeding  School, 
Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  New 
York  State  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  1-6. — American  Institute  of  Co 
operative  Marketing,  annual  conference 
Durham,  N.  II. 

_  Aug.  13. — Annual  Field  Day  and  Con 
signment  Sale  of  the  Connecticut  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Marey  I.  Berger,  Old  Litchfield  Turnpike 
Woodbury,  Conn.  All  friends  of  the  .Ter 
sey  breeders  are  cordially  invited. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  3.  —  Saratoga  Count: 
Fair,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12-14. — Northern 
Association,  twenty-t bird 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 
lard  G.  Bixby,  32  Grand 
N.  Y. 


Nut  Growers 
annual  conven 
Secretary  Wil 
Ave.,  Baldwir 


Sept.  18-24.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Nov.  16-25. — National  Grange,  sixty- 
sixth  annual  session,  Winston-Salem, 

N.  C. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  3. — Rochester  Fanciers’ 
Association,  annual  show,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  Secretary,  E.  G.  Jones,  Box  472,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. 


Deviled  Ham 

Cut  the  ham  in  slices  one-half  inch 
thick.  Rub  well  with  prepared  French 
mustard,  rubbing  the  mustard  into  the 
ham.  Dip  the  slices  of  ham  in  beaten 
egg,  then  in  bread  crumbs,  then  fry  a 
nice  brown.  This  is  often  served  with  a 
mound  of  spinach  in  the  center  of  the 
platter,  the  ham  being  arranged  around  it. 


More  About  Canning 
Sausage 

On  page  145  Mrs.  Charles  Cottrell 
states  her  way  of  canning  sausage  is  by 
the  oven  method.  My  neighbor  and  I  can 
quite  a  lot  of  sausage  another  way,  and  it 
always  keeps  perfectly.  We  shape  the 
sausage  into  little  balls  or  cut  in  rather 
thick  slices  if  already  in  bags  or  pans, 
and  fry  in  skillet  on  top  of  range  as  one 
would  for  immediate  use  for  the  table.  Set 
cans  with  new  rubbers  on  warm  damp 
cloth  and  drop  in  sausage,  putting  in  as 
many  balls  as  possible,  but  do  not  crowd. 
Turn  over  the  sausage  hot  grease,  free 
from  water,  enough  to  fill  cans  about 
one-fourth  full,  then  seal.  Invert  can  and 
allow  it  to  cool.  This  grease  at  top  of 
can  makes  a  perfect  seal.  We  also  can 
bacon  this  way  with  the  same  good  re¬ 
sults.  MBS.  ABBOTT  GIFFOKD. 


In  a  Unadilla  Silo  you  get  not  just 
a  collection  of  lumber,  hoops  and 
splines,  roof  boards  and  anchor 
cables.  With  the  U nadilla  you  get  a 
scientifically  engineered  structure 
to  make  and  store  silage  perfectly. 
Well  made  parts  come  assembled 
ready  to  put  together  without  tink¬ 
ering  or  fitting.  Features  that  save 
expense  and  time;  Safety  and  ease 
of  use  for  yourself  or  hired  help; 
a  structure  designed  to  endure  for 
many  years  and  withstand  strong 
wind,  fierce  frost  and  torrid  sun. 
And  with  the  Unadilla  comes  an 
interest  and  service  with  a  record 
of  nearly  25  years  behind  the  first 
Unadilla  built. 

Send  today  for  big  catalog.  Low  prices 
and  extra  discount  offer  for  early  orders. 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territory . 

UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Only  ONE  tube 


with  a  ONE 


THE  Burrell  has  only  ONE 
tube  from  pulsator  to' 
mouth  pieces — and  each 
mouth  piece  is  only  ONE 
piece  of  solid  rubber.'That’s 
one  of  the  reasons  why 
dairymen  find  it  easier  to 
produce  clean  milk  with  the 
Burrell.  Let  the  Burrell  help 
you  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  dairy  inspectors. 
Single  and  double  units. 
Write  for  catalog  at  once. 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


-piece 
II  mouth 


BiJrrell 

It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean 


POWER  equipped 

V  If  kiVm  SEPARATORS 


SEPARATORS 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

trade  in  your  old  separator  for  a  new  Sharpies 
Electric  or  Engine  drive. 

SHARPLES  CO.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Let  us  send  you  full  particulars  in 
regard  to  the  Rutland  Plan  Milk 
Producers’  Association.  No  charge 

Address  Watertown,  New  York,  207  Trust  Co.  Bldg 


Dairymen! 


GUERNSEYS 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY Q 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH VILL E  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS, Delhi, N.Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


OVERSTOCKED— 

COWS  FOR  SALE! 

We  are  forced  to  sell  some  of  our  150  Milk  Cows  in 
order  to  reduce  our  surplus  milk.  In  the  past,  to  main¬ 
tain  our  production,  we  have  been  forced  to  buy  some 
Grade  Cows.  We  prefer  to  sell  Grades  but  will  sell 
either  Purebreds  or  Grades.  Considering  Quality,  our 
Prices  will  be  Reasonable. 

In  my  absence  Mr.  Bauke  Joustra.my  partner  and  farm 
manager,  will  show  you  the  cattle  and  quote  you  prices. 

E.  It.  BENNETT  -  4LLAMICHY,  N.  J, 

Accredited  Dairy  Cows  Up  Springers 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires 
Holsteins.  Delivery  of  five  and  ten  cow  lots  made  any 
where.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  Barre,  Vt.  Tel.  105 

Good  selection  for  sale  at  all  times. 
Fully  Accredited,  Blood-Tested. 
Guernseys,  Jerseys, Holsteins.  Fresh  and  Close  Springers. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  COWS 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .\ 


Andelot  Aberdeen-Angus 

Choice  animals  of  both  sex  at  reasonable  prices. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  -  WORTON,  MD. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 


Aberdeen-Angus  Beef  Cattle  bSlls 

including  1st  prize  bull  calf  at  the  1931  N.  Y.  State  Fair; 
also  well  bi  ed^females.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


MILKING  DOES  and  KIDS 

Heavy  producing  stock. 

BETTS  GOAT  HAIRY  -  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


For  Sale !  yearling  TOGGENBURG  BUCKS 

No  Bred  or  Milking  Does.  S*  J.  Sharpies,  Centre  Square,  Pa 


SWINE 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old  -  $2.75 

9  weeks  old  -  3.00 

10  weeks  old  -  3.25 

A11  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing-  Stock 
MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If 
dissatisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

GRTT1SJ7FT  EAST  STREET 
.  o  ULN  ZjHiLj  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

300  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

120  Berkshire  &  0. 1.  C.  - 180  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

Choice,  carefully  selected  Young  Porkers  all  ready 
for  the  feed  trough— 

6  Weeks  Old  -  $2.50  each 

7-8  Weeks  Old  -  $2.75  each 

9-10  Weeks  Old  -  $3.00  each 

Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania  add  25c  per 
pig  lor  vaccination.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Our  guarantee:— A  square  deal  at  all  times. 

For  quick  service  and  quality  stock  give  us  a  trial 


Chester  White  and  Duroc  Pigs 

Buy  your  pigs  early  and  have  a  larger  hog  at  your 
usual  killing  time  next  fall.  Try  some  of  the  good  type 
well  bred  pigs,  we  will  be  glad  to  pick  you  out  good 
individuals  from  good  litters  for  breeding  at  no  extra 
cost.  Crated  free.  Shipped  F.  O.  B. 

8  to  10  weeks  old  .  $3.00  each  C.  0.  D. 

Vt.  and  Conn,  add  35c  per  pig  for  inoculation. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  834  Boston  Po«t  Rd.,  We»ton,  Mass. 
Phone  Waltham  0888. 


LARGE  TYPE  YOUNG  PIGS 

for  sale  at 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  Inc. 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  John  Lament  (Cary  Branch)  Lexington  0351 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.00  -  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50 

also  a  few  smaller,  $2.75 

Chester  White  and  Poland  China  Cross. 

ALSO  50  YOUNG  BOARS  and  100  YOUNG  SOWS 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  large, 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7-8  wks.  old, $2.75  ea.  8-10  wks.  old,  $3.00  ea. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order;  and  in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days 
with  the  pigs  return  them  at  my  expense. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN.  MASS. 

P.  S.— Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  $4.00  ea. 


Spring  Pigs 

Low  Prices 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wks.  old,  $2.50,  7-8  wks.  old.  $2.75,  8-9  wks.  old,  $3.00 
Chester  Whites,  7-8  weeks  old,  $4.00. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 


*  Iu3  AIMlI  SnOAIS  6  weeks, *2.75; 8  weeks 
$3.00;  10  weeks,  $3.50;  12  weeks,  $1.00.  60  lb.  Shoats 
$5.00  crated.  Send  remittance  to  save  you  C.O.D.  charge 
or  C.O.D.  All  breeds.  State  2nd  choice,  size  and  breed 
wanted,  please.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 

Feeding  Pigs  lor  sale  ?{&&£  f&kttiE 

8-9  weeks  old,  $2.75  each 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL.  LUX  Woburn,  Mass. 


DIIROCS  YOUNG  BOARS  ready  for  service.  Pigs 
for  breeders  or  feeders;  also  Hampshire  Ham  Lambs. 
Prices  low.  J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Durreogc  swine 


All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Patting, 
ton  Son,  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 


R 


EG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS— Spring 
pigs  ready.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  I’a. 


0. 1.  C’s. 


A.  No.  1  Pedigreed  March  Pigs,  $7  ea.  Quick 
growers,  easy  feeders.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Falls.  N.  T. 


DOGS 


AIREDALE  PUPS  $t  0.00;  females,  $6.0<L 

Will  register.  MBS.  H.  C.  MIDWIG,  No.  2,  Glen  Itock,  Pa. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Nels^sv6PocHy,ypLarm 


AIREDALES 


The  all-round  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM  •  Madison,  New  York 


RABBITS 


\|ATl  RED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealands 
and  Chinchillas  from  reg.  parents,  specially 
priced  $3.00  each.  llOCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y 


Rahhik  &  SlinnliptJ  FnlIy  descriptive  catalog,  10  cts. 

tidUuiio  a  ouppues  *n,erl  Faceji  Jr „.)4  w>,|ki„  M.  T 

\  FERRETS  I\ 


FERRETS— Males,  $2;  females, $2.25;  special  ratters,  $3; 
bred  females,  $5.  C.O.D.  E.  L.  Hartman,  New  London,0. 


SHEEP 


PUREBRED  CHEVIOT  EWES  with  lambs  for  sale 
Cheap.  D.  J.  BRESEE  -  Oneonta,  New  York 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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308.502 


50/429  Chicks 

behind  this  ad! 

SlX  YEARS... 81  experiments... 25  protein  Ingre¬ 
dients.  ..  308,502  chick  weighings  ...  50,429  chicks 
on  test... this  is  the  proof  behind  Ingredient  “X” 
(properly  blended  or  syn-cron-ized  proteins).  This  is 
the  proof  that  2  lbs.  of  Purina  Chick  Startena  the  first 
6  weeks  and  7  lbs.  of  Purina  Chick  Growena  with 
grain  until  laying,  will  give  you  the  kind  of  pullets  you 
want.  They’ll  be  big-framed,  fully  developed,  in  the 
nest  early  and  fit  for  the  job  of  all-winter  laying! 
They'll  be  money-makers.  50,429  chicks  prove  it! 

Purina  Mills,  827  Checkerboard  Sq.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
(B.  W.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 


SEASON’S  ROCK  Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  VV.  Rocks  and 

BOTTOM  PRICES  Leghorns  Hallcross  Wyandottes 

Prices  through  August  12c  13c  15c 

Special  Mating  Chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  less  than  100 
chicks,  add  50c.  %c  discount  on  orders  for  500:  lc  off  on  orders  for  1.000.  We  ship  prepaid, 
and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  645-5 


JUNIATA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

K  LARGE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  It  pays  to 

buy  from  the  old  reliable  farm.  Chicks  from 

cmx  2  and  3  yr-  old  Breeder»-  $6-100;  $60-1000. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 


STRICKLER'S  LARGE  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Money-making,  prolific  lay¬ 
ers  at  money  saving  prices.  Pedigreed 
quality  matings.  Electric-hatched.  Ex¬ 
tra  Quality  llaby  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Leonard  F.  Strickler,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


Dl  Ann  TCCTtn  From  Heavy  Laying  Strains.  Bar- 

DLUUU-I  COI  CU  red  Bocks,  $1  per  100;  S.C.White 
f  \  XJf  |  «  Leghorns, $6. 50  per  loo.  Four  con- 

rl  I  IV  secutlve  years  of  blood-testing 
for  B.W.D.  SUNNY  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Berlin, Pa. 


AUlAirC  A  A  n  too  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7; 
UnlvlYO  V.  U.  U.  $6;  Heavy  Mixed,  $0; 


Leghorns, 
Light.  *6. 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95#  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LAtIVER,  Box  13.  McAlisterville.  Ps 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  $1—100.  Heavy  Mixed, $6— 100 
100#  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKSCA?,r„  °i<4 

Tane  &  Bar.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. . $6.00  $25.00  $50.00 

Ear.  &  White  Rocks  and  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Heavy  Mix.  $6:  L.  Mix,  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Order  direct. 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PURE 


Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks  $6.00—100 

ODrn  >  ■■■«  am  B.  I.  Beds .  6  00—100 

HKEU  Mixed .  5.50-100 

Wh.  Leghorns  $5.50.  100 ?£  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $7.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . - 9,ern10° 

Low  prices  on  started  chicks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Prepaid.  100#  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  tvpe  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Layer* 
of  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Catalog  free  $7  per  100 

$32.50  per  500,  $60  per  1000.  C.  M.  SH ELLEN B ERG ER 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  ti,  Richfield.  Pa. 

WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  A  U  I  V 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  vnlA 

Book  your  order  now  for  May  chicks. 

*6.00  Per  100  $28.00—500  $55.00—1000 

100#  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NflCE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Dr.  Romig’s  SZL  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  $7—100:  White  Wyandottes, 
«8 — 100;  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  $6 — 100.  Y\  e 
ship  every  Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

imKaYo.  Wb"£'£ .'Si™. . nut  »<”"» 

100#  live  del.,  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 

J.  8.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

MEADOWBROOK  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  White  Leghorns . 6c,  Blood-Tested,  7c 

Barred  Rocks  . 6c,  Blood-Tested,  8c 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . . 6c.  Blood-Tested,  8c 

1000  lots  %c  per  chick  less.  Prepaid  delivery. 
MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1A  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

/-it  TTrsi/-  c1  FROM  FREE  RANGE 
L-rUCIVO  SELECTED  FLOCKS 

POSTPAID  —  ORDER  NOW 

S.  C.  Barron  White  Leghorns . $5.50  per  100 

S  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . $6.50  per  100 

Light  Mixed,  $4.50  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5  per  100. 
Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  -  R.  D.  3  -  Millerstown,  Pa. 

HEARTY  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6 — 100.  Heavy  Mixed, 
$5  50  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 

PEOI.A  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  ’  See 

guarantee  editorial  page . 


B..nl:in  D„l,„  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds 

Quality  Baby  Chicks  and  White  Wyandottes.  S.  C 

White  Leghorns.  NEW  LOW  PRICE,  $10.00  per 
hundred.  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Harrington,  Dol. 


BABY  CHICKS  WITH  19  YEARS 

of  Breeding  for  egg  production.  S.  C.  Wh. 
and  Br.  Leghorns,  $7-100;  Barred  Rocks,  $8- 
100.  500  or  more  lc  per  chick  less.  Free  and 
100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

HOUSEIVOKTH’S  FARMS 
Box  R  Port  Trevorton  Pa. 


dtinlrc  Barred  Rocks— Piatt’s  Strain 
Kd-Uy  U.IVO  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Hanson  & 

Brown  &  Mann  Strains.  For  more  information,  write 
0.  0.  ALLEN’S  HATCHERY  -  .  Seaford,  Delaware 


Lewis  Farms  Chicks  onPrk:eLF 

Quality  chicks  from  our  own  officially  state  tested 
breeders.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis  Box  R  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


Quality  Chicks  SStJEgS 

White  Leghorns,  6c;  Barred  Rock,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Black  Minorca?,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks, 
7l2Cj  New!  Hampshire  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  8c;  Black 
Giants,  10c;  Heavy  Mixed,  6)^c. 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  •  SUNBURY, PA. 


BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks;  $7.50—100,  $35.00—500,  *70.00.-1000. 
Large  Type,  Heavy  Layers.  100#  live  delivery. 

SMITH'S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

Ql  II  |  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Quality 

■  I  O  Pullets,  from  trapnested,  blood 

tested  prooved  breeders.  10  weeks  or  older,  95c  and  up- 

THUNDER  HILL  FARM,  Box  282,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


FROM  FREE  RANGE— S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.  $6 — 100;  Barred  Rocks, 
$7—100:  Heavy  Mix,  $6—100:  Light  Mix,  $5—100. 
Free  catalog.  Parcel  post  paid  to  your  door.  Safe 
delivery.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Bx.  II,  COCOLAM US.  PA. 


U  I  Q  Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns.  All  breed- 

vrl  IVlVw  ers  officially  blood-tested  under 
State  supervision.  Get  our  low  prices.  Catalog  free. 
MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


O HICKS  -S  TARTED  CHICKS  -  PULLETS 

from  my  own  trapnested,  blood-tested  Pure  Bar¬ 
ron  White  Leghorns.  Prices  reduced.  Catalog  free. 
WILLAUKER  LEGHORN  FARM.  Box  383,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Rt.  5, 


from  imported  high 
producing  stock 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Healthiest,  Hardiest,  Greatest  Layers  and  Payers. 
Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  li,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  Report  for  week  ending 
April  30. 

The  hens  in  ithe  Storrs  contest  are  at 
the  half  and  going  strong.  Their  records 
for  the  last  week  in  April  are  better  than 
any  other  week  in  the  current  contest, 
and  have  been  beaten  but  once  in  the  last 
three  and  a  half  years. 

In  the  26th  week  tflie  total  production 
for  all  pens  was  5,430  eggs,  or  a  yield  of 
77.6  per  cent.  This  is  a  jump  of  110  eggs 
over  the  previous  week,  nearly  300  better 
than  the  average  for  this  period,  and  is 
within  a  baker's  dozen  of  the  high  weekly 
record  of  5,433  eggs  established  during 
the  second  week  of  April  in  1931. 

Forecasting  the  final  outcome  is  not  a 
guess  but  an  estimate  based  on  equal 
numbers  of  the  same  type  of  poultry  pro¬ 
duction,  assembled  at  the  same  place,  and 
under  the  same  management  in  respect 
to  care,  feed  and  other  factors  that  urge 
hens  on  to  their  utmost  or  conversely 
contrive  to  slow  them  down  when  this 
combination  of  conditions  is  not  right. 

For  more  than  20  years  the  Storrs  con¬ 
test  has  collected  and  accumulated  records 
of  how  hens  lay,  week  by  week  and  month 
by  month,  from  the  first  of  November  to 
the  end  of  the  following  October.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  long  period  of  progress  egg  pro¬ 
duction  has  risen  from  around  12  dozen 
eggs  per  hen  per  year  back  in  1912  to 
slightly  over  17  dozen  per  pullet  at  pres¬ 
ent. 

Not  until  1929  was  an  annual  average 
of  over  200  eggs  attained.  Considering 
their  performance  then  for  the  last  three 
years  only,  the  management  proposes  to 
suggest  the  probable  outcome  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  contest.  Records  for  this  period 
show  that  in  the  first  six  months  the 
birds  have  averaged  to  lay  a  little  over 
54  per  cent  of  their  year’s  'total.  On  this 
basis  then  their  average  of  118  eggs  per 
hen  on  May  1  should  mean  219  eggs  per 
bird  for  the  full  year. 

During  the  last  week  of  the  first  half, 
R.  C.  Cobb's  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  from 
Massachusetts,  and  Pinecrest  Orchard's 
pen  of  R.  I.  Reds,  from  Massachusetts, 
tied  for  first  place  with  69  points  each. 
Two  other  pens  of  Reds  entered  by  Hall 
Brothers,  from  Connecticut,  and  Dickin¬ 
son  Brothers,  from  Massachusetts,  tied 
for  second  place  with  68  points  each. 

James  Dryden’s  pen  of  Barred  Rocks, 
from  California,  and  Meadowedge  Farm's 
team  of  Leghorns,  from  Massachusetts, 
found  themselves  tied  for  third  with  67 
points  all.  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm, 
from  Massachusetts,  and  Edward  N.  Lar- 
rabee,  of  New  Hampshire,  both  backers 
of  Reds,  made  it  a  draw  for  fourth  posi¬ 
tion  with  66  points  each.  Thus  no  pen 
was  able  to  establish  during  the  week  a 
clean-cut  claim,  but  was  obliged  instead 
to  divide  the  honors. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of 
the  principal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Fisher  Poultry 
Farm,  Canada,  1,199  eggs,  1,161  pointsj 
The  Locust,  Conn.,  1,112  eggs,  1,055 
points. 

Barred  Rocks. — Oakland  Farm,  R.  I., 
1,418  eggs,  1,378  points;  James  Dryden, 
Cal.,  1.419  eggs,  1,357  points;  R.  C. 
Cobb.  Mass.,  1,344  eggs,  1,336  points. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Ilirt,  Mass.,  1,287 
eggs,  1,348  points ;  Collins  &  Ripper,  la., 
1,253  eggs,  1,215  points ;  P.  8.  Davis  & 
Son,  N.  II. ,  1,181  eggs,  1,136  points. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  George  B.  Treadwell, 
Mass.,  1,507  eggs,  1.498  points ;  E.  N. 
Larrabee,  N.  H.,  1,399  eggs,  1,440  points; 
Donald  I.  Goodenough.  Gonn..  1,359  eggs, 
1,426  points ;  Hall  Bros.,  Conn.,  1,398 
eggs.  1.421  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Geo.  Lowry  Poultry 
Farm.  Conn.,  1.501  eggs,  1,457  points; 
Ruelile's  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1.383 
eggs,  1,404  points ;  Granger  Poultry 
Farm,  Conn.,  1.421  eggs,  1,395  points;  A. 
E.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn.,  1,399  eggs, 
1,382  points ;  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J., 
1,345  eggs,  1,364  points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
5,430  eggs,  5.508  points ;  total  to  date, 
118,268  eggs,  115,354  points ;  best  pen  for 
the  week,  66  eggs,  69  points;  best  pen  to 
date,  1,507  eggs,  1.498  points;  average 
pen  total  to  date,  1,183  eggs,  1,154  points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties.  - — 
70  White  Wyandottes,  67.1;  130  White 
Rocks,  75.8 ;  120  Barred  Rocks,  82.4 ;  300 
R.  I.  Reds,  81.8;  380  White  Leghorns, 
75.3 ;  1,000  average  all  varieties,  77.6. 


Long  Island  Notes 

We  had  only  the  tiniest  showers  al¬ 
most  the  whole  month  of  April.  The  men 
came  in  covered  with  dust  after  plowing 
and  harrowing ;  it  seemed  more  like  mid¬ 
summer  so  far  as  dust  was  concerned. 
We  need  rain  very  badly.  The  pastures 
are  nice  and  green  but  growing  slowly. 
The  gardens  are  coming,  but  slow,  too. 
Potatoes  are  doing  well  and  there  is  just 
about  the  usual  acreage  around  here. 
Rhubarb  can  be  picked  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  the  end  of  April,  a  week  or  so  later 
ilt  could  be  shipped.  Raspberries  and 
strawberries  look  well.  All  we  need  in 
the  garden  is  a  good  soaking  rain.  The 
flowers  are  beautiful  and  were  about 
three  weeks  early  this  year.  Crocus  were 
in  bloom  on  the  lawn  on  the  first  day  of 
March.  All  the  shrubs  were  beautiful  in 
bloom.  A  warm  Winter,  a  rather  cold 
Spring,  but  lovely  now,  and  it  is  raining, 
looking  like  an  all-day  rain.  The  crops 
will  grow  now  and  everyone  will  be  in 
better  spirits.  MBS.  A.  B.  J. 

Suffolk  Co.,  X.  Y. 


Greater  Value  at 

LOWER 


PRICES 


SIEBS 


(HICIGrx 


You  can’t  buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what 
you  pay.  Our  Chicks  from  Purebred  Hogan- 
Tested  Flocks  of  t lie  World's  Finest  Bloodlines. 
They  will  bring  you  an  income  when  everything 
else  fails  on  the  farm.  They’re  bred  and  cul¬ 
tured  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker  and  pro¬ 
duce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the 
extra  dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds 
of  meat  will  bring.  Make  every  cent  count  by 
raising  Sieb’s  OVERSIZE  CHICKS.  We  have  one 
grade  only,  THE  BEST.  100%  live  delivery 
prepaid,  guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE.  Sieb’s 
Chicks  qualified  to  win  $500.00  in  this  year’s 
Chick  Growing  Contest. 


ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 


PRICES  PREPAID 
Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Legs  \ 
Ancs.  Hvy,  Asstd.  J  " 
Brd.  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks 
S.C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyand 
Wh.  &  Bf.  Orps 
Wh.  &  Blk.  Mins  1 
S. L. Wyand. ,R.C. Reds] 
Hvy.  &  Lt.  Asstd.  ... 
Light  Assorted  . 


25 

.$1.63 


50 

$3.00 


100  500 

$5.50  $26.25 


}• 


.  1.88 

3.50 

6.50 

31.25 

.  2.13 

4,00 

7.50 

36.25 

.  1.38 

2.50 

4.50 

21.25 

.  1.13 

2.00 

3.50 

16.25 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 

Box  150-A  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Int’l  &  Ill.  Baby  Chicks  Assns. 


WORLDS  FINEST 
LL|NEt>  CHICKS 


Onr  chicks  from  blood-tested  Tancred, 

Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman  and  other 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous 
capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others?  Thousands 
including  four  departments  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks 

Write  for  Our  Free  Poultry  Book. 


NOTE  LOW  PRICES 


Prices  Prepaid — Slay  Delivery  100  500 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $6.00  $20.00 

Wh.,  Bf.  Orpingtons  ) 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks,  Reds  V .  7.00  84.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  ) 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  8.00  80.00 

Assorted,  Light .  4.00  19.00 

Slixed,  Heavy  Breeds .  6.00  29.00 


100#  Live  Delivery  Prepaid,  or  send  $1.00  to  book 
order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage, 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Range  Raised  ....  Production  Bred 

Bred  for  early  maturity  and 
heavy  winter  laying,  and  priced 
for  hard-headed  farmers.  Largest 
poultry  house  in  New  Y ork  State. 
10,000  vigorous  range  raised  birds 
under  one  roof.  450  on  Official 
R.O.P.  This  season’s  chicks  from, 
high  production  males  mated  to  females  also 
with  R.O.P.  ancestry.  Last  year,  our  fifth  year 
in  business,  more  than  90%  of  the  entire  sea¬ 
son’s  hatch  was  bought  by  former  customers 
or  local  farmers  who  know  us  and  the  records 
of  our  flocks.  Figure  this  out  for  yourself. 


Write  Dept.  R  for  price  list, 

and  THE  CHICK  BOOK 

OAK  RIDGE  FARMS,  INC...  .Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 
E.  W.  Mange 

R.  I.  Reds  B.  P.  Rocks  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 


White  Ply.  Rock 
Baby  Chicks 

MAY  CHICKS  -  -  $14.00  Per  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  *-  7.00  Per  109 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100  per  cent  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  (B.W.D.)  Free.  I  specialize,  one  Breed, 
one  Grade,  the  Best  at  one  Price,  My  birds 
are  Early  Maturing  and  Grow  Quick.  Just 
wliat  you  want  for  your  Fall  Capons.  Special 
Prices  on  large  orders. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  B  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Rockland,  Mass. 


NEW  LOW  PRICES 
Established  1911 

We  sell  the  same  kind  wo 
raise  for  our  own  Breeding 
Stock.  Big  healthy  fellows 
hatched  in  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Mammoth  Incuba¬ 
tors.  We  have  been  breed¬ 
ing  White  Leghorns  for  over 
20  years.  Our  stock  lay 
large  white  eggs  and  lots  of 
them.  A  large  percentage  of 
our  R.  I.  Red  and  Barred  Rock  Breeders  were 
raised  from  blood-tested  Stock. 

Brookside  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$4.00  $7.50  $35.00  $70.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  4.50  8.50  40.00  80.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks...  4.25  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Mixed  or  Assorted  .  3.75  7.00  . 

Also  12-wk. -old  pullets  at  the  following  prices: 
Wh.  Leghorns  85c  ea. :  Barred  Rocks  90c :  R.  I. 
Reds  90c.  —  We  will  ship  cash  with  order  or 
C.O.D.  prepaid  parcel  post,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeants ville,  N.  J. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  6  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  5  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CHA8.  F.  EWING  Rt.  2  McCLURE,  PA. 

p„rr.J  Pn/ik  Phi/tlrc  Connecticut  accredited  stock 

Odrreu  nOCK  DIIILKb  SMITH'S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison.Cmn. 

Jean  Joan  Black  Minorcas  Contest  proven  200-283 

eg?  Sires.  Tested.  JEAN  JOAN  FARSI,  Box  N,  Be  I  mar, 'N.  I 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
May  21,  1932.  In  most  cases  the  top  price  is 
given. 

MILK 

May:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent  butter- 
fat,  201-210-mlle  zone.  $1.59  per  100  lbs.;  Class 
2A.  $1.10;  Class  2B,  $1.30;  Class  3,  $1.10. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.09;  Class  2, 
$1.35;  Class  3,  $1.15. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  20c;  extra,  92  score, 
19c;  firsts,  S7  to  91  score,  17  to  18%c;  ladles, 
15  to  1714c;  packing  stock,  12  to  10c;  sweet 
fancy,  22c:  extras,  21c:  firsts.  18  to  2014c; 
renovated,  1714c;  centralized,  18c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premium,  2114c;  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings,  17  to  19!4p;  standard,  15  to  1014c;  near¬ 
by,  under  grades,  14  to  15c;  browns,  special 
pack,  17  to  20c;  standards,  1514  to  10c;  mixed 
colors,  special  pack.  17  to  19c;  standards^  45 
lbs.,  1014c;  rehandled  receipts,  45  lbs.,  15  to 
1514c;  mediums,  12  to  13c:  Pacific  Coast  fresh 
specials,  2414c:  standards,  21  to  2214c. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weight  214  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds.  114  10s.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  18c;  broilers,  large  breeds, .  best, 
26c;  small  breeds,  best,  20c;  roosters,  11c; 
ducks,  13c;  geese,  12c;  rabbits,  lb.,  15c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Broilers,  fancy,  28c;  chickens,  fancy,  lb..  27c; 
fair  to  good,  18  to  20c;  capons,  best,  35c;  roost¬ 
ers,  10c;  fowls,  20c;  ducks,  15c;  turkeys,  No._l, 
28c;  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded.  30c;  graded,  35c; 
dark,  doz.,  $2.50;  culls,  $1.50. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $0.00;  bulls,  $3.25;  cows, 
$2.50;  calves,  best.  $7.25;  common  to  good.  $4.50 
to  $7;  sheep,  $3.25:  lambs,  $8.75;  hogs,  $4.35. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  9c;  good  to  choice,  0  to 
7c;  lambs,  hothouse,  head,  $5. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  ISO  lbs.,  $2.25;  Canada,  90  lbs..  $1.50; 
new,  bbl..  $8.75;  sweet  potatoes,  Md.,  bu.,  $1; 
Jersey,  $1.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz..  $4;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  bu.,  $2;  carrots,  bu.  bskt..  $3.75; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $2.50;  cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu.,  $7; 
eggplant,  bu.,  $2.50;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $10; 
kale,  bbl.,  $1;  lettuce,  bu.,  $3.50;  onions,  new, 
50  lbs.,  $2;  parsley,  bu.,  $1;  peas,  bu.,  $2.25; 
peppers,  bu..  $3.50:  spinach,  bu..  $1.50;  string 
beans,  bu.,  $2.50;  tomatoes.  Fla.,  crate,  $2.15; 
watercress,  100  bchs.,  $2.50. 

HOTHOUSE 

Mushrooms.  3-lb.  bskt.,  15c  to  $1;  cucumbers, 
Fla.,  doz.,  $1;  Mass.,  box  of  5  doz.,  $5.50;  to¬ 
matoes,  Pa.,  15-lb.  bskt.,  $3.25. 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Albemarle,  bskt.,  $2;  Spy,  $2.25:  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  $2.75;  Baldwin,  $1.00;  Stayman,  $1.50; 
pears,  En.,  bu.,  $1.50;  strawberries,  Sn.,  qt., 
23c. 

HAY 

Hay,  No.  1.  $17;  No.  2,  $10;  No.  3,  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $17. 

FEEDS 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran,  $22.85;  standard  middlings.  $22.85;  Red- 
dog.  $23.85;  hominy  feed,  $18.  So ;  cottonseed 
meal,  $22. 

GRAIN 

5Vheat.  No.  2  red.  09 % e ;  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
40c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  35c;  rye,  51c. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 
Public  Markets 

(Prices  are  by  the  pound  unless  otherwise 
specified.) 

Dairy  Products — Butter,  23  to  25c;  fancy,  tub, 
20  to  29c;  print,  25  to  27c;  eggs,  doz.,  grade  A, 
25  to  30c;  grade  B,  17  to  23c;  grade  C,  15c; 
milk,  qt.,  15c;  grade  B,  10  to  12c;  loose,  Sc; 
cheese,  store,  19  to  24c. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Turkeys,  young,  large,  35  to 
37c;  small,  37  to  40c;  frying  chickens,  29  to 
32c;  roast  chickens,  over  5  lbs.,  31  to  35c:  broil¬ 
ers,  near,  fresh,  33  to  37c;  frozen,  28  to  32c; 
fricassee  fowls,  heavy,  20  to  27c;  4  to  5  lbs., 
27  to  29c;  ducks,  L.  I.,  fresh,  18  to  20c;  L.  I., 
frozen,  17  to  19c;  old  roosters,  soup  chickens, 
10  to  17c;  capons,  large,  43  to  45c;  geese,  old, 
10  to  12  lbs.,  20  to  23c. 

Vegetables — White  potatoes,  15  lbs.,  22  to  25c; 
sweet  potatoes,  3  lbs.,  10c;  new  potatoes,  5c; 
yellow  turnips,  3  lbs.,  10c;  carrots,  bell.,  10  to 
12c;  onions,  5  to  7c;  beets,  belt.,  5  to  7c;  celery, 
bell,  10  to  12c;  string  beans.  15  to  18c;  broc¬ 
coli,  10  to  12c;  lettuce,  head,  S  to  12c;  tomatoes, 
12  to  15c;  peas,  S  to  10c;  artichoke,  each,  5  to 
8c;  spinach,  7  to  9c  mushrooms,  25  to  30c;  as¬ 
paragus,  choice,  30  to  35c:  good,  25  to  30c;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  7  to  9c;  kale,  5c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  eating,  doz.,  25  to  30c;  cook¬ 
ing.  4  to  0c;  oranges,  select,  doz.,  50  to  00c; 
medium,  doz.,  30  to  40c;  small,  15  to  18,  20  to 
25c;  rhubarb,  5  to  7c;  table  grapes.  12  to  15c; 
pineapples  each,  7  to  10c;  pears,  cooking,  5  to 
7c;  eating,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  strawberries,  pt.,  10 
to  12c;  bananas,  doz.,  20c;  grapefruit,  5  to  Sc; 
lemons,  doz.,  20  to  25c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter- — Solid-packed  creamery,  in  tubs,  fancy, 
higher  scoring  than  extras,  21  to  24c;  92  score, 
20c:  91  score,  19(4 ;  90  score,  19c;  89  score, 
18%e;  88  score,  18(4c;  87  score,  18c;  SO  score, 

17c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  extra  firsts,  1714c;  fresh  firsts, 
in  new  cases,  15(4e  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand 
cases,  14V4C;  average  current  receipts  in  sec¬ 
ond-hand  cases,  13  (4c;  fresh  seconds,  12  to 
19(4c;  carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs, 
in  cases,  19  to  21c. 

Live  Poultry.- — Fancy  Plymouth  Rocks.  17c; 
mixed  colors,  fancy,  14  to  16c;  White  Leghorns, 
fey.  14  to  15c;  ord.  10  to  13c;  broilers,  fey  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  large-sized,  full-feathered,  24  to 
25c;  small-sized,  21  to  23e;  barebacks  and  poor 
quality,  lower;  broilers,  fancy  Reds,  large-sized, 
fiill-feathered,  21  to  22c;  small-sized.  19  to  20c; 
broilers,  White  Leghorns,  fancy,  full-feathered, 
weighing  2  lbs.  and  over,  18c;  weighing  1% 
lbs.,  16c;  1(4  lbs.,  14c;  1(4  lbs.,  19c;  1  lb.,  10c; 
under  1  lb.  not  wanted;  barebacks  and  poor 
quality,  lower;  old  roosters;  mixed  colors,  10c; 
White  Leghorns,  8c;  ducks,  large,  White  Pekin, 
young,  15c;  ducks,  mixed  colors,  old,  11  to  13c; 
Muscovy  ducks,  15c;  pigeons,  per  pair,  young, 
20  to  23c;  old,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in  boxes. 
Weighing  over  0  lbs.,  17c;  weighing  0  lbs.,  18 
to  19c:  3(4  to  5(4  lbs.,  20c;  3  lbs.,  19c;  2(4 
lbs.,  18c:  under  2(4  lbs.,  17c;  old  roosters,  dry- 
picked,  ,-Western,  weighing  5  lbs.,  or  over,  11c; 
under  4  lbs.,  9  to  10c;  ducks,  L,  I.,  10c;  West¬ 


ern  chickens,  frozen.  4  lbs.  or  over.  25  to  27c; 
broilers,  20  to  23c;  Pacific  Coast  broilers,  fancy, 
frozen,  21  to  23c. 

Apples. — N.  Y.,  Ben  Davis,  U.  S.  No.  1.  2(4- 
in.  up,  $3;  Va.,  Winesaps,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2(4-in. 
up,  showing  scald,  $4;  bu.  bskts.  Ohio.  Romes, 
U.  8.  No.  1,  2(4-in.  up,  $1.50;  Va.,  Winesaps, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2(4 -in.  up.  $1.05:  U.  S.  No.  1,  2(4- 
in.  up,  fine  quality,  $1.75;  U.  S.  Utility.  2(4- 
in.  up,  $1.25;  Delicious,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2(4 -in. 
up,  showing  scald,  $1.50;  N.  Y..  Baldwins,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  2(4-in.  up,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  combination 
U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  Utility,  2(4-in.  up,  $1.15; 
Starks,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2(4-in.  up.  $1.25;  Pa., 
Winesaps,  U.  S'.  No.  1,  2(4-in.  up,  $1.25;  Stay- 
mans,  U.  S.  No.  1.  2(4-in.  up,  $1.25  to  $1.35; 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2(4-in.  up.  $1;  Paragons.  U.  S.  No. 
1.  2(4-in.  up,  $1.25;  Romes,  U.  S.  No.  1.  3-in. 
up,  $1.40;  Newtown  Pippins.  U.  S.  No.  1.  2(4- 
in.  up,  $1.40.  Street  Sales:  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  bus., 
TJ.  S.  No.  1,  medium  to  large,  Yorks,  $1  to 
$1.40;  Delicious,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  few,  $1.75; 
Staymans,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Cabbage. — S.  C.,  (4 -bbl.  hprs.,  pointed  type, 
mostly  poor  to  fair  quality  and  conditions  and 
small  size.  $1  to  $1.75;  few  fair  to  good  quality 
and  condition,  medium  to  large  size,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  Miss.,  Western  lettuce  erts.,  pointed  type, 
$4.50  to  $5.25:  crates,  approximately  00  lbs., 
pointed  type,  $3.50;  Va.,  Norfolk  Section,  (4- 
bbl.  hprs..  pointed  type,  generally  small  to 
medium  size.  $2  to  $2.15;  Eastern  Shore,  (4- 
1)1)1.  hprs.  pointed  type,  small  to  medium  size, 
$1.75.  Street  Sales:  Eastern  Shore  Virginia,  (4- 
bbl .  hprs..  pointed  type.  $1.40  to  $1.75;  few.  $2; 
poorer,  $1  to  $1.25;  bbl.  crates,  pointed  type, 
$3  to  $3.25. 

Potatoes.- — Me.  terminal  sales:  100-lb.  sack, 
Green  Mountain  and  Spaulding  Rose.  U.  S.  No. 
1.  mostly  $1;  few  special  marks,  fine  quality, 
large,  higher,  docks  sales.  100-lb.  sack.  Green 
Mountains,  U.  S.  No.  1,  90c  to  $1;  mostly  95c; 
some  poor  condition  lower:  Idaho.  100-lb.  sack. 
Russet.  Burbanks,  U.  S.  No.  1,  bakers-in,  $1.65 
to  $1.85:  mostly  $1.75  to  $1.85;  10-lb.  sack, 
bakers.  20c;  15-lb.  sack,  bakers,  25  to  29c;  best, 
29c.  New:  Florida,  double-head  bbls.,  Spauld¬ 
ing  Rose,  U.  S.  No.  1.  $8  to  $8.50;  best,  $8.25 
to  $8.50;  U.  S.  No.  2,  $2  to  $2.40;  mostly,  $2.25; 
bu.  erts.,  Bliss  Triumphs,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $2.35 
to  $2.50:  mostly  $2.50;  U.  S.  No.  2,  $2.  Street 
Sales:  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  redskins.  No.  1,  35 
to  40c;  I’a.,  100-lb.  sack,  round  whites.  U.  S. 
No.  1,  S5c  to  $1;  few  higher,  poorer,  65  to  75c. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs.— 140  to  210-lb.,  $3.85  to  $4.10;  220  to 
290-lb„  $3.50  to  $3.75:  pigs.  $3.50  to  $3.75; 
most  packing  sows,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Cattle. — Good  beef  steers,  $6  to  $6.75;  com¬ 
mon  to  medium.  $4.50  to  $5.85;  better  grade 
cow.  $3.25  to  $4;  lower  grades,  $1.50  to  $3; 
bulls.  $2.75  to  $3.75. 

Calves. — Top  vealers,  $6;  bulk  better  grade, 
$5  to  $5.75:  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4. 

Sheep. — Top  Ky.  Spring  lambs,  $8.75;  strictly 
choice  shorn  lambs,  $6.35;  bulk  better  grades,  $5 
to  $6;  aged  stock,  slow,  undertone  weak. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Most  produce  has  sold  moderately  well  on  the 
Boston  markets  during  the  past  week.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  have  been  fairly  plentiful  and 
fairly  firm  except  for  lower  ranges  on  mush¬ 
rooms,  onions  and  spinach.  Maple  products  con¬ 
tinued  plentiful  at  comparatively  low  prices. 
Eggs  advanced  slightly  from  the  season’s  low. 

Apples. — Supply  decreasing,  demand  steady, 
market  inactive.  Native  various  varieties  ordi¬ 
nary  25  to  75c.  Baldwins  best  mostly  $1  to 
$1.60.  Extra  fancy  $1.75  to  $2.  McIntosh  few 
sales  mostly  $1.50  to  $2.25;  few  extra  fancy 
mostly  $2.50  to  $2.60  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  various 
varieties  ordinary  $1.50  to  $3.50  bbl.  N.  Yr. 
Baldwins  U.  S.  Utility  $1.15  to  $1.25  bu.  bskt. 

Asparagus. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  $3  to  $4.50  24  bchs.  Calif,  erts.  large 
mostly  $2.25  to  $3.25;  smaller  and  poorer  low  as 
$1  doz.  bchs.  S.  C.  best  $2  to  $2.50.  few  fancy 
$3  to  $3.25.  poorer  low  as  $1  doz.  bchs. 

Beets.- — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  fair. 
Native  cut  off  $1  to  $1.35,  few  $1.50  std.  bu. 
box.  Tex.  bclid.  best  $1.10  to  $1.35  (4  crt.  Va. 
hotbed  mostly  5c  bch.  Native  beet  greens  50 
to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Tex. 
erts.  $3.50  to  $4.  Ga.  1  (4-bu.  hprs.  $2  to  $2.25. 
S.  C.  poor  75c  to  $1  l(4-bu.  hprs.  Va.  $1.75  to 
$2  (4  crt. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  few  best  $3  to  $3.50.  poorer  low  as 
$2.50  std.  bu.  box.  Calif,  bclid.  $3  to  $3.50. 
smaller  lower  crt.  Tex.  bclid.  best  $1.75  to  $2 
(4  crt.  Cut  off  small  $2  to  $2.25  bu.  bskt. 

Celery.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native.  Fla.  erts.  ord.  $2  to  $2.50,  poorer  lower, 
few  best  higher.  Calif.  (4  erts.  mostly  $2. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Hothouse  native  60  to  72  cukes  ordinary  $2.50 
to  $4.50,  best  mostly  $5  to  $5.50  std.  bu.  box; 
$1.50  to  $2.25  carton  of  24.  Ohio  and  Ind.  hot¬ 
house  $1.75  to  $2  carton  of  24. 

Dandelions. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair.  Native  outdoor  15  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 

Kale. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  fair. 
Native  25  to  40c  std.  bu.  box.  Va.  mostly  35c 
bu.  bskt. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  hothouse  mostly  25  to  60c;  few 
65c  std.  bu.  box.  Ariz.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  ord. 
mostly  $2  to  $2.50  crt.  Calif,  erts.  $2.75  to 
$3.75. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  best  75c  to  $1.10,  few  $1.25,  poorer  low 
as  50c.  N.  Y.  best  60c  to  $1.10,  poorer  low  as 
40c.  Pa.  (heated)  25  to  50c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Tex. 
yellow  $1.75  to  $2  50  lbs.  Egyptian,  110-lb. 
sacks,  mostly  $4.50.  Chile  40-lb.  box  $1  to 
$1.40. 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  on 
best,  poor  on  ordinary.  Native  cut  off  best 
mostly  85c  to  $1.10,  few  fancy  $1.25,  poorer 
lower  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Me. 
100  lbs.  Green  Mountains  best  $1  to  $1.05  100- 
lb.  bag.  P.  E.  I.  few  sales  mostly  $1.50,  poorer 
$1.35  90-lb.  bag.  Fla.  bbls.  few  sales  U.  S.  No. 
1,  $9  bbl. 

Radishes — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  50  to  60  bchs.  best  $1.75  to  $2, 
poorer  low  as  50c  std.  bu  box.  Va.  40c  to  $1, 
poorer  25c  bu.  tub. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  $1.25  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box.  Wash.  $2.25 
to  $2.50  40-lb.  box,  poorer  lower. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  fancy  75c  to  $1,  poorer  50c  std.  bu.  box. 
Md.  75c  to  $1.15  bu.  bskt.  Va.  90e  to  $1.15, 
poorer  50c  bu.  bskt. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Hothouse  native  best  mostly  18  to  23c.  poorer 
lower  lb.  Fla.  outdoor  fair  $1.25  to  $2.25  lug. 
Mex.  few  sales  best  $2.50  to  $3.  poorer  low  as 
$2  lug.  Ohio  hothouse  few  sales  $1.20  to  $1.60 
8-lb.  bskt. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  ruta  or  purple  tops  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 
P.  E.  I.  ruta  mostly  $1  to  $1.25  50-lb.  bag.  N. 
S.  ord.  75  to  90c  50-lb.  bag. 

Maple  Products. — Supply  moderately  heavy, 
demand  slow.  Vt.  and  N.  H.  syrup  $1.25  to 
$1.50,  poorer  $1  gal.  Sugar  18  to  22c,  poorer 
12c  lb. 

Hay. — Supplies  heavier,  demand  fair,  market 
weaker.  No.  1  Timothy  $18.50;  No.  2  Timothy 
$17.50;  clover  mixed  No.  1  $16.75;  Alfalfa  no 
sales. 


Butter.  —  Market  steady,  creamery  extras 
20 (4c;  firsts  20  to  20 >4 e;  seconds  19  to  19(4c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm,  nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras  22c;  white  extras  20  to  21c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern  18  to  19c  doz. 

Poultry — Dressed.  Supply  light,  market  quiet. 
Fowls  4  to  5.  lbs.  20  to  21c;  3  to  3(4  lbs.  19  to 
20c.  Chickens  none.  Roosters  12  to  13c  lb. 
Stags  12  to  18c.  Capons  none.  Live  poultry 
easier.  Fowls  18  to  19c.  Leghorns  15c.  Chickens 
large  20  to  22c;  small  18  to  19c.  Stags  12  to 
13c.  Roosters  10c.  Broilers  16  to  17e  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held  ex¬ 
tra  17  to  17 (4c;  firsts  16  to  16(4c.  Fresh  firsts 
13  to  13(4c.  Western  held  extras  16  to  17c. 
Firsts  15  to  15(4e.  Fresh  firsts  12(4  to  13c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — Market  weak,  quotations  based 
on  normal  sales.  Larger  quantities  salable  only 
at  lower  prices.  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3  to 
$3.50.  Calif,  small  white  $3.50  to  $4.  Yellow 
eyes  $3.50  to  $4.  Red  kidney  $3.25  to  $3.50. 
Lima  $5  to  $5.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  stagnant,  demand  light,  prices 
again  lower. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  18  to  19c, 
clothing  15  to  16c;  (4  blood,  combing  18  to  19c, 

clothing  15  to  16c;  %  blood,  combing  17  to  18c, 

clothing  15  to  16c;  (4  blood,  combing,  16  to  17«, 

clothing  15  to  16c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  45  to  47c, 
clothing  37  to  40c;  (4  blood,  combing  40  to  42c, 

clothing  34  to  37c;  %  blood,  combing  31  to  34c, 

clothing  29  to  31c;  (4  blood,  combing  27  to  30c, 

clothing  26  to  28c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  44  to  47c, 
clothing  38  to  41c;  (4  blood,  combing  44  to  46c, 

clothing  39  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing  38  to  41c, 

clothing  34  to  36c;  (4  blood,  combing  32  to  35c, 

clothing  29  to  31c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  weak  to  25c 
lower;  demand  poor.  Bulk  of  sales  $4  to  $4.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  all  killing  classes  barely  nor¬ 
mal.  market  weak,  some  sales  vealers  fully  50c 
lower,  demand  poor  for  all  classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2  to  $3.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1  to  $2. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $1.50  to  $3. 

Vealers — Medium  and  choice  $3  to  $6;  cull  and 
common  $1  to  $3. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  about  normal,  market 
barely  steady  with  a  week  ago:  some  sales  fully 
$5  lower;  demand  very  slow.  Choice,  head,  $95 
to  $100;  good,  $80  to  $95;  medium,  $45  to  $80; 
common,  $40  to  $45. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  May  7.  1932.) 

Market. — Compared  with  week  ago  beef  steers 
and  yearlings  weak  to  25c  lower,  medium  and 
good  grades  showing  most  decline,  few  quotable 
above  $6.50,  that  price  being  top  for  medium 
weight  and  weighty  bullocks,  bulk  $5.50  to 
$6.25.  Bulls  and  she  stock  showing  weaker  un¬ 
dertone:  cutters  about  steady,  bulk  fat  heifers 
$5  to  $5.50;  medium  sausage  bulls  $4  to  $4.50; 
butcher  cows  $3  to  $3.50;  cutters  $1.75  to  $2.25. 
Stockers  and  feeders  slow,  about  steady,  most 
sales  $4.25  to  $5.  Calves  steady,  top  vealers 
$7.50. 

Sheep  steady  to  weak,  choice  Spring  lambs  $9 
to  $9.50. 

Hogs  closing  about  steady,  top  170  to  220-lb. 
westerns  $4.50,  few  to  small  killers  $5. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  May  7,  1932;  Cattle 
19  cars;  8  St.  Paul,  4  Omaha,  2  Chicago,  2  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  1  St.  Louis,  1  Pennsylvania,  1  Ken¬ 
tucky;  containing  679  head,  1,662  head  trucked 
in  from  nearby;  total  cattle  2,341  head,  632 
calves,  1,862  hogs,  610  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers — Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs..  $6.25  to  $7.25; 
medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6.25;  com¬ 
mon.  900  to  1,100  lbs..  $4.50  to  $5.25:  good, 
1.100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $7.25;  medium, 
1.100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6.25  good,  1,300 
to  1,500  lbs.,  $0.25  to  $7.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.50; 
good.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6;  medium,  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.25;  common,  550  to  850 
lbs..  $4  to  $4.75. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4  to  $4.50;  good.  $3.25  to  $4; 
common  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter,  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $4  to  $5:  cut¬ 
ter.  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  yearlings 
excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  me¬ 
dium.  $6  to  $6.75;  cull  and  common.  $4.75  to  $6. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs..  $5.25  to  $6.50;  common  and  me¬ 
dium.  500  to  800  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $5.25;  good  and 
choice.  SOO  to  1.050  lbs..  $5.50  to  $6.75;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $3.75  to 
$5.50. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs..  $4.50  to  $5;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  180 
to  200  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5;  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5;  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs..  $4.50  to  $5; 
livy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $4.25 
to  $4.75;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to  350 
lbs..  $3.75  to  $4.25;  pkg.  sows,  medium  and 
good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $3.25  to  $3.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — • 
Bran,  ton,  $25;  shorts,  $25;  hominy,  $24.50; 
middlings,  $27.50;  linseed.  $39.50;  gluten, 
$24.50;  ground  oats.  $27.50;  Soy-bean  meal, 
$29.50:  hog-meal,  $31.50;  cottonseed,  41  per 
cent,  $26.50;  dairy  feed,  10  per  cent,  $25.50; 
dairy  feed,  18  per  cent,  $28;  dairy  feed,  20  per 
cent,  $31.25;  dairy  feed,  24  per  cent,  $31.75: 
dairy  feed,  25  per  cent,  $32.75;  dairy  feed,  32 
per  cent,  $33.25;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $30: 
Alfalfa,  regular,  $27;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $28.50; 
steer  feed,  $29.50. 


Pittsfield,  Mass,  Markets 

Wholesale.— Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
5(4  to  7c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  registered,  $125  to 
$150;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  choice.  $90  to 
$100;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  good,  $70  to  $80; 
cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  medium,  $50  to  $60; 
cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  common,  $30  to  $40: 
beef  cows  and  bulls,  100  lbs.,  $5  to  $6;  veal 
calves,  milk-fed,  choice,  $8  to  $9:  lambs,  $6  to 
$7;  hogs,  country  dressed,  $7  to  $7.50;  chickens, 
lb.,  25c;  fowls,  lb.,  16  to  18c;  eggs,  local,  fresh, 
mixed,  doz.,  20  to  22c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50. 

Retail.- — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  12 
to  14c;  milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  sold  from 
stores,  qt.,  10  to  11c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  15  to 
16c;  butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  25  to  28c; 
butter,  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  23  to 
24c;  butter,  creamery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  21 
to  22c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  25  to  30c; 
cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  17  to  19c;  cheese,  cot¬ 
tage,  11).,  10  to  12c;  eggs,  farmers’  delivery, 
doz.,  27  to  28e;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  store  sales, 
doz.,  25  to  26c;  eggs,  western,  fresh,  doz.,  16 
to  19c;  chickens,  fancy,  dressed,  lb.,  35  to  37c; 
broilers,  average  2(4  lbs.,  lb.,  38  to  40c;  fowls, 
average  4(4  lbs.,  lb.,  25e;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$1.75.  F.  A.  C. 


“My  friends,”  said  the  park  orator, 
“if  we  were  to  turn  and  look  ourselves 
squarely  in  the  face,  what  should  we  find 
needed  most?”  Voice  from  the  crowd : 
“A  rubber  neck.” — Credit  Lost. 


Adirondack  Notes 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  my 
son  at  Indian  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks. 
It  is  not  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  visit 
that  region ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
snow  on  the  ground,  but  the  trees  being 
leafless  there  was  an  unobstructed  view 
of  the  great  piles  of  granite  called  moun¬ 
tains.  Although  it  was  the  third  week  in 
April,  the  many  lakes  were  still  covered, 
with  ice.  My  son  operated  a  steam 
shovel  for  the  building  of  43  miles  in  that 
section.  At  one  place  he  called  my  at¬ 
tention  to  a  large  rock  beside  the  road 
neatly  balanced  on  the  top  of  another 
big  boulder.  He  told  how  one  of  the  men 
working  with  him  bet  him  a  dollar  that 
he  could  not  place  the  one  rock  on  top  of 
the  other  with  the  shovel,  but  he  did,  and 
won  the  bet. 

We  were  traveling  with  two  cars,  and 
at  Blue  Mountain  Lake  both  cars  got 
stalled  in  the  snow.  Darkness  was  fast 
coming  on,  and  it  looked  as  if  we  might 
he  obliged  to  spend  the  night  there,  but. 
several  young  men  came  running  and 
kindly  assisted  us  in  getting  out.  Blue 
Mountain  is  a  huge  pile  of  rocks  longer 
than  it  is  wide.  Any  structure  reared  by 
the  hand  of  man  is  insignificant  in  com¬ 
parison  with  one  of  these  towering 
giants. 

Last  Saturday  we  went  to  North  Creek 
to  call  upon  friends,  and  drove  a  few 
miles  farther  to  call  at  the  home  of  Wil- 
let  Randall,  who  writes  so  entertainingly 
of  his  menagerie.  The  place  was  not 
open  to  visitors,  and  Mr.  Randall  could 
spare  us  but  a  moment  of  his  time,  but 
from  the  road  we  saw  the  big  black  bear, 
a  pair  of  jackals  prowling  about  their 
yard,  three  deer,  one  a  white  buck,  and 
two  brown  does.  Several  proud  peacocks 
strutted  about  in  a  corner  of  the  pasture 
with  their  hens.  When  a  child  I  lived  on 
a  farm  where  peafowl  were  kept,  but  I 
had  forgotten  how  brilliantly  colored  their 
plumage  is.  Their  necks  are  a  beautiful 
blue,  green  and  gold  tints  glisten  on  their 
bodies,  and  their  tail  feathers  show  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  We  stopped 
the  car  and  waited  for  some  time,  but 
none  of  them  was  accommodating  enough 
to  spread  his  tail  for  us.  M7hen  they 
walked  they  were  very  careful  not  to  let 
their  tails  touch  the  ground. 

On  the  way  to  North  Creek  we  passed 
Mount  Casey,  which  contains  a  large  gar¬ 
net  mine.  This  mine  is  not  being  worked 
at  present,  because  Russia  is  sending  gar¬ 
nets  and  emery  to  this  country  cheaper 
than  they  can  be  produced  here.  Near 
here  is  “Aunt  Carrie’s  Inn,”  which  is 
run  by  a  woman  whose  husband  lost  his 
eyesight  in  an  explosion  in  the  garnet 
mine  years  ago.  Paper  pulp  is  another 
thing  that  is  being  brought  from  Russia 
at  a  low  cost.  At  McKeever  were  large 
stacks  of  wood  pulp  many  feet  high,  the 
river  was  full  of  logs,  but  the  mill  was 
standing  idle. 

We  drove  for  several  miles  beside  the 
beautiful  Hudson  River.  Here  it  is  filled 
with  many  boulders  which  make  it  un- 
navigable  for  many  miles,  and  over  which 
the  water  rushes  churning  it  into  foam  in 
many  places.  Still  I  could  imagine  an 
Indian  brave  guiding  his  canoe  among  the 
dangerous  breakers.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  lined  with  pines  and  spruces, 
with  ghostly  poplars  standing  among  the 
evergreens.  Mount  Marcy,  with  its  snow- 
covered  top,  is  45  miles  distant,  but  is 
plainly  visible  from  my  son’s  front  porch. 

The  following  does  not  belong  to  this 
story,  but  is  a  thing  that  happened  in 
the  northern  part  of  this  county  when  the 
big  storm  struck  here  early  in  March. 
Near  Scott  for  several  miles  the  telephone 
wires  became  laden  with  ice  and  snow, 
forming  a  solid  mass.  Then  along  came 
a  roaring  north  wind  and  the  telephone 
poles  were  broken  off  short  and  over¬ 
turned,  so  that  the  wires  rested  on  the 
ground  and^  the  broken  poles  stuck  up  in 
the  air.  Until  recently  the  company  was 
using  covered  wires  laid  along  the  ground. 

New  York.  c.  T. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


SSSLIVEPOliTRY] 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  IIouse.Establislied  1883 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

r. . .  to  . . . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2291  12th  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment— Shipping  Tags  on  Bequest—  Established  18S5 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  ANIJ  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 
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Maple  Lawn  Chicks  i°nrdQPur£r 


/  —  ^  100*  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . $6  00  $27  50  $50  00 

.  White  Plymouth  Hocks  7  50  ,15  00  65.00 

White  Wyandottes .  7.50  .15.00  65  00 

Owens  Strain  K.  1.  Keds  7.50  .15  00  65.00 

Park’s  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.  2D32) .  7  50  35. 00  65.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  7.50  35.00  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  6  00  27.50  50.00 

Light  Mixed  Chicks .  5.00  24  00  48  00 

Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lots. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

4|/2 c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  $5.60  per  100.  Rocks 
and  Reds,  $7.50  per  100.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  $7.50.  Broilers,  $5.50. 
lc  more  in  lota  less  than  100. 

24-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100*  delivery. 


JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


CHICKS,  4c  au"P° 

For  2c  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply 
20th  Century  Marvel  Chicks  with  14  day 
Livability  Guarantee.  100  500  1000 

Wh.  &Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  H.  Mix.  $5.50  $25.00  $50.00 
Wh.  and  Bd.  Rocks,  Reds,  Bl.  Mincoras  6.90  32.00  64  00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons _  6.90  32  00  64  00 

White  Pekin  Ducklings .  14.00  67.50  135.00 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


SPECIAL  MATED.  CASH  OR  C.O.  D.  Per  100 

Wyckoff  Strain— S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $8  00 

Bred  to  lay  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $6.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  $7.00 


Light  Assorted,  $5.00.  Heavy  Assorted,  $6.00  For  less 
than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  Jsc  less  in  500  lots,  lc 
less  in  1000  lots.  Prepaid  live  arrival  guar.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tailored  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. $5.50  $25.00  $45.00 
English  Barron  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leg.  6.00  27.50  50.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed,  $4.50 — 100.  Heavy  Mixed.  $6 — 100.  100% 
live  del.  P.P.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D. — June  Prices  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns. $5.50  $25.00  $45.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Legs.  6.00  27.50  50.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . .  6.00  27.50  50.00 


100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


* 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  K® 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  183*2 

Tanc.  Str.  S.C.W.  Legs.,  $6.  100:  $27.50. 
500:  $50,  1000.  Parks  Str.  Br.  Bocks  (Per. 
6C32)  and  S.C.  Reds,  $7.50,  100:  $35,  500: 
$65,  1000.  Heavy  Mix.  $6,  100:  $27.50,  500; 
$50,  1000.  Light  Mix,  $5,  100:  $24,  500;  $48,  1000.  Less 
than  100  add  lc  per  chide.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P. 
Paid.  Ali  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks 


100*  Del.Gnar. 
Free  Literature. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Strain. $2.00  $3.50  $6.00  $28.00  $55 
Barred  Rocks  &  Reds. . . .  2.25  3.75  7.00  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.00  3.50  6.00  28.00  55 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  3.00  5.00  25.00  50 

Hatched  from  healthy  stock,  hred  for  egg  production. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1.000 

Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns . $6.00  $27.50  $50 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns....  6.00  27.50  50 

Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed,  $5.00—100;  Heavy  Mixed.  $6.00 — 100. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.  R,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns...  $6  00  $27.00  $50  00 

Barred  Rocks _  7  00  32.00  60.00 

S.  C.  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60-00 

Heavy  Mixed _  6  00  27.50  50.00 

Light  Mixed .  4.50  22.50  45.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS 

It  Aiill  pay  you  to  buy  your  chicks  from 
Blood-Tested  Breeders. 


Barred  Rocks .  $8—100 

White  Rocks .  8—100 

R.  I.  Reds .  8-100 

Heavy  Mixed .  7—100 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RES 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Tancred  and  Barron  Strain . $5.50  $26  $50 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  .  6.50  31  60 

Heavy  Mixed  . 5.50  26  50 

Light  Mixed  .  5.00  23  45 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.6,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CIIIAI/P  FROM  BLOOD- 
n  I  W  IV  O  TESTED  STOCK 


WHITE  AND  BARRED  ROCKS .  $8-100 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS .  $8—100 

HEAVY  MIXED .  $7—100 


Postpaid,  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C.  M  SHELLENBERGER  Box  2  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


60,000  Chicks  SJRft 

from  4  to  8  cents.  All  Standard  Breeds. 
Write  for  detailed  information  and 
Catalogue.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guar¬ 
antee  prompt  Shipment.  DAVIS  POULTRY 
FARM,  Rt.  18,  Ramsey,  Indiana. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  $8 — 100:  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  $7 — 100. 
Heavy  Mixed.  $6 — 100.  Prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 


White  &  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed . 

Postage  paid.  100%  live  del.  guar. 


$6.00  per  100 
S.50  per  100 

Catalog. 


McCLURE  ELEC.  HATCHERY.  U.G.Herbster.  Prop.,  McClure,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


W.  A. 


C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7;  Leghorns, 
$6:  Heavy  Mixed,  $6:  Assorted.  $6.  Free 
range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

LAUVER  >  Box  R,  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


H.  „  _  Irw  f*'  UiaI/i-  and  Baby  Bronze  Turkeys 
USKy  wHlCKbat  Lower  Prices.  Write 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  WASHINGTON VILLE,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page;  . 


Stubbed 

Fiu*ms 

iiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiii 

R.I.REDS 

Every  buyer  of  Hubbard  Chicks  gets  full 
benefit  of  our  pedigreeing,  trapnest  work, 
matings,  15  years  blood-testing !  We  charge 
no  excess  prices  for  this  pedigreed  blood! 
We  are  the  original  and  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducers  of 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

The  Business  Man’s  Bird  for  Profits 

famous  for  the  six  points  of  Balanced 
Breeding  shown  below.  Hubbard  EARLY 
MATURITY  insures  good  profits  on 

MAY  AND  JUNE  CHICKS 

At  Lower  Prices 

Profitable  because  bred  to  mature  several 
weeks  earlier  than  ordinary  chicks!  You 
get  benefit  of  lowest  chick  prices  of  the 
year,  several  weeks  saving  in  feed,  warmer 
weather  for  brooding,  October — November 
layers  when  egg  prices  are  high. 

Send  for  summer  prices  and  beautiful  1932 
catalog.  Our  Started  Chicks  will  save  time, 
work  and  money.  Always  available. 
Remember  the  Six  Points  of 
Hubbard  Balanced  Breeding 

1.  Outstanding  Vigor  4.  Large  Size  Eggs 

2.  Low  Mortality  5.  Fast,  Uniform  Growth 

3.  Heavy  Egg  Production  6.  Early  Maturity 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  156  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Balanced  Breeding 


Blood-Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) ..  .$3.00  $5.50  $10  $47  $90 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) -  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

S.  C.  W.  Leg.  (Tom  Barron) . .  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff  25  50  100  500  1000 

Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$2.25  $4.00  $7  $32  $60 
Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) ....  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) -  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  4.00  7  32  60 

From  2  &  3  jTear  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks  and  shell  out  eggs  like 
machine  guns.  100%  arrival  postpaid.  Coal  Brooder 
stoves  cheap.  Catalog  FREE.  WRITE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  free  range  selected 
stock  at  $6.00  per  100,  $27.00  per  500, 
$58.00  per  1000.  Chicks  100*  Live  Arrival 
Guaranteed.  10*  books  orders.  Order 
from  this  Ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

Robert  L.  Clauter,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns. $1.75  $3.00  $5.50  $26.00  $50 
Anconas  &  Bl.  Leghorns..  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.50  55 

Barred  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks.  2.00  3.50  6.50  31.00  60 

Buff  Bocks  &  R.  I.  Reds..  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 

Rose  Comb  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 

Black  Giants  Jersey .  3.00  5.50  10.50  . 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers _  1.75  3.00  5.50  26.00  50 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1.50  2.75  4.50  21.25  40 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


J | 


Fairport  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks,  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishcl!  Sheppard! 
Park's  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at  3X1 1.1 
same  priceor  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran-  .■»«il4l 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  sloui,  healthy  L  ry 

chicks.  Write  for  foil  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Price*.  V||| 


Fairport  Poultry 
R.  D.  42, 


Farm 


and  Hatchery 
Fairport,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.ODf 


From  Selected  and  Blood-Tested  Flocks 
Prices  on —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Bd.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  AYyan .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  1.75  3.00  5.50 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Box  609,  Belltefonte,  Pa. 


Batoy  Cliiclis 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

W.vckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.00  $28.00  $55.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  3.50  6.00  28.00  55.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.75  7.00  32.50  60.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  3.75  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.75  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds .  3.00  5.00  25.00  50.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds .  3.50  6.00  28.00  55.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J,  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10.  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  REDUCED 

Tancred  &  Wyckoff  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

Order  now  direct  from  ad.  100*  live  delivery. 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Richfield,'  Pa. 


BABY 


NOTICE ! 


4V2c  &  UP.  LARGE  TYPE 

Cash  or  o.o.d.  100  500  1000 

MtiinUA  Tancred W. Leghorns  $6.00  $27.50  $50 

Barred  Rox .  7.00  32.50  60 

UlllVnV  Light  &  Heavy  Mix.  4.50  22.50 

These  chicks  from  free  range  flocks.  Guar,  full  count*. 
Post  Paid.  FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

Never  before  have  we  offered  our 
high  quality  chicks  at  these  low 
prices.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  White  Leghorns,  7c  each;  1000  chicks,  $65. 
Prepaid.  SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  Milford,  Del. 


Chick  Prices  Greatly  Reduced 

WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D.  Purebred,  blood-tested,  Pej. 
stock.  Livability  guaranteed.  Won  92  Prizes  in  hot 
competition.  Chicks  5c  up.  Color  Cat.  Free.  Also 

Ducklings.  Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bucyrus,  0. 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $5.50— 100  for  June 
100*  live  delivery  guar.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  my  Own  Flock,  6c. 
Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER  .  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

State  Secretary  Ard  Welton,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  holds  the  honor  of  having  at¬ 
tended  40  annual  sessions  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  State  Grange  without  a  miss.  Of 
the  47  sessions  his  State  Grange  has  held 
he  has  only  missed  seven. 

The  Ohio  State  Grange  awards  a 
Grange  pin  to  every  member  of  the  order 
who  brings  in  a  new  member  during  the 
year.  Last  year  120  such  pins  were 
awarded. 

The  highest  honor  which  a  Subordinate 
Grange  can  achieve  is  to  become  a  Model 
Grange.  Such  an  honor  is  awarded  when 
a  Grange  has  been  an  Honor  Grange  for 
five  years.  During  'the  last  year  20 
Granges  in  various  parts  of  the 'country 
reached  this  high  honor  of  becoming  a 
Model  Grange.  New  York  State  led  all 
the  States  in  the  number  of  Model 
Granges,  with  eight  to  her  credit,  while 
Ohio  had  five.  The  list  follows : 

New  York.  —  Avoca  No.  17G,  Volney 
No.  165,  Enterprise  No.  597,  Brewster 
No.  1344,  Platekill  No.  923.  Oatka  Falls 
No.  394,  Lower  Oswego  Falls  No.  719, 
West  Sand  Lake  No.  949. 

Ohio.  —  Watertown  No.  1675,  Water¬ 
ford  No.  231,  Alexandria  No.  19S6,  Mont- 
ville  No.  1403,  Central  of  Jersey  No.  766. 

Miscellaneous.— Fallowfield  No.  1382, 
of  Pennsylvania :  Litchfield  No.  107,  of 
Connecticut;  East  Madison  No.  228,  of 
Maine;  Morgan  Hill  No.  428,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Indian  Creek  No.  1431,  of 
Kansas. 

The  National  Grange  has  recently  is¬ 
sued  a  revised  manual  for  the  dedication 
of  Grange  halls. 

Oa'tka  Falls  Grange,  in  Genesee  Co., 
N.  Y.,  has  an  enviable  record.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  Granges  in  the  Empire 
State,  having  been  organized  March  23, 
1876.  It  has  five  Golden  Sheaf  members 
and  over  40  who  are  entitled  to  Silver 
Star  certificates.  It  is  one  of  the  40- 
Model  Granges  in  the  country.  Its  Juve¬ 
nile  Grange  is  also  an  Honor  Grange. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  more  Model 
Granges  than  any  other  county  in  the 
United  States.  The  county’s  Model 
Granges  are :  Volney  No.  165.  and  Lower 
Oswego  Falls  No.  719.  Oswego  County 
also  stands  fourth  in  membership  among 
the  55  Grange  counties  of  the  State,  with 
6,545  members. 

The  New  England  Lecturers’  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  held  this  year  at  Orono, 
Me.  The  dates  /ire  August  22-26,  being 
postponed  one  week  from  the  original 
dates. 

Valley  Grange,  of  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y., 
has  a  public  library  of  300  volumes.  It 
was  founded  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Home  Economies  Committee  of  the 
Grange  and  many  of  the  books  were  se¬ 
lected  from  a  reading  list  prepared  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  Lecturer  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange. 

The  Home  Economics  committees  of 
the  Empire  State  have  added  $3,510.75 
to  the  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund. 
Among  these  contributions  was  one  of 
$884.85,  received  from  the  Home  Econo¬ 
mics  committees  of  Ulster  County, 
through  the  sale  of  a  cook  book,  compiled 
by  the  sisters  of  the  order  in  that  county. 
The  Home  Economies  committee,  of 
Dutchess  County,  was  instrumental  in 
adding  $849.90  to  the  Revolving  Scholar¬ 
ship  Fund,  while  the  Magic  Gavel  was 
in  the  county.  Mrs.  Jay  Keller,  of  Berg¬ 
en,  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
now  known  as'  the  Service  and  Hospi¬ 
tality  Committee,  in  accordance  with  the 
change  made  in  title  by  the  National 
Grange  at  its  last  session. 

The  County  Deputies  of  New  York 
State  have  an  organization  which  has  for 
many  years  helped  to  promote  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  these  officials.  The  present  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  association  are :  President, 
Wilbur  Cleveland,  Delaware  County ; 
vice-president,  Earl  N.  Williams,  Catta- 
ragus  County ;  secretary-treasurer,  Mrs. 
Stella  F.  (Miller,  Clinton  County. 

The  Juvenile  Deputies  of  New  York 
also  have  a  State  Association.  The  of¬ 
ficers  of  this  association  are :  President, 
Mrs.  Chester  Hogan,  Dutchess  County ; 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Harry  Marble,  On¬ 
tario  County ;  secretary-treasurer,  Mrs. 
George  E.  Merrill,  Jefferson  County ;  lec¬ 
turer,  Mrs.  Robert  Woodhul'l,  Monroe 
County. 

Morgan  L.  Rogers,  of  North  Norwich, 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  served  as 
steward  of  his  Pomona  Grange  for  36 
consecutive  years.  He  also  served  one 
year  as  Pomono  Master.  He  is  the  only 
surviving  charter  member  of  the  Chen¬ 
ango  CoUnty  Pomona,  which  was  orga¬ 
nized  Feb.  S,  1S89.  Mr.  Rogers  is  80 
years  of  age,  but  is  still  very  active  in 
Grange  work. 

Organization  work  is  making  good 
progress  in  the  State  of  Texas.  Several 
Subordinate  Granges  and  one  Juvenile 
Grange  have  recently  been  organized.  At 
this  rate  another  State  will  soon  be  added 
to  the  Grange  flag. 

About  300  Golden  Sheaf  certificates 
have  been  awarded  thus  far  to  members 
of  the  Grange  who  have  served  con¬ 
tinuously  for  50  years.  More  than  10.000 
Silver  Star  certificates  are  being  awarded 
to  members  having  a  membership  of  25 
years  or  over. 


A  MAN  was  complaining  of  the  lack  of 
warmth  in  the  boarding-house  in  which 
he  was  staying.  “In  the  daytime  it  is 
bad  enough,”  he  said,  “but  at  night  I  fre¬ 
quently  wake  up  and  hear  my  teeth  chat¬ 
tering  on  the  dressing  table.” — Tit-Bits. 


on  Our  Guaranteed  Chicks 
100%  State  Blood-Tested 
98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 
UP  TO  3  WEEKS  OF  AGE 


21  years  of  continuous  trapnesting  and  pedigree 
breeding  have  developed  a  260-egg  strain. 

Lowest  prices  ever  ou  this  superior  stock.  This 
year,  raise  the  best. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Prices 


Redbird 


Farm 


ROUTE 

WRENTHAM, 


7 

MASS. 


Reduced  Prices  on 
SUPERIOR  QUALITY  BRED  CHICKS 

r,  ..„Frol,l  H'gh  Record  Flocks 

Barrou  White  Leghorns,  7c;  Barred  and  White 
Bocks,  Reds,  White  and  Columbian  Wvandottes, 
Buff  Orpingtons.  8c;  Light  assorted,  6c;  Ileavv 
assorted,  7c.  Chicks  sent  C.  O.  D.  $1.00  books 
your  order.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY.  TIFFIN.  OHIO. 


Blood 

Tested 


RIDG  E  WAY  CHICKS/ 


WORLD’S  RECORD  rat 

ron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Pedigreed  and  flock  matings;  livibility 
guaranteed  Priced  right.  Catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R 
M.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Prop. 
JAMESTOWN,  PA. 


ALL  ELECTRIC  MATCHED 


BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Strong,  healthy  chicks  from  money-mak¬ 
ing  breeders.  Barron,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

Barred  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes* 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  electric  hatched. 

16  years'  experience.  Chicks  as  low  as 
7c.  Write  for  Catalog  today. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box 50, Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


JUST  THINK»You  can  now  buy  direct  from 

Parks’  their  young  Bred-to- 
Lay  Barred  Rock  Pullets  and  Cock¬ 
erels  with  43  years  of  egg  breeding,  as  low  as 
70c  and  80c  each.  America’s  oldest  and 
greatest  strain  of  Rocks.  Catalog  free. 
J*  W.  Parks  &  Sons,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  VWVkV 

Cash  or  O.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tailored  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs... $5.50  $25.00  $45.00 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs .  6.00  27.50  50  00 

Barred  Box  or  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60  00 

Light  Mixed  $4.50 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6 — 100- 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Write  for  new  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  on  all  breeds.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlistervlUe,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain,  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks -  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

DAY-OLD  CHIX 

Pennsylvania  Official  Blood-Tested,  Certified  and  Super¬ 
vised.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 

Write  for  Circular  which  explains  Special  Discount 

EDWARD  C.  LUTZ  POULTRY  FARM 
Middletown,  Pa. 


200.000  CHICKS  1932 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Grade  A . $6.00  $50.00 

S.  C.  W.  L.,  Grade  AA  (Special  matings)  8.00  70  00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Grade  A .  7.00  60.01) 

Barred  P.  R..  Grade  AA  (Special  matings)  9.00  80. 00 

Assorted  Chicks  for  Broilers .  5.00  . 

Prepaid,  100%  Live  Arrival  and  Satisfaction*’ 
Guaranteed  —  Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Mt.  Pleasant  Mills,  Pa. 
Formerly  Richfield,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
Day-old  chicks,  $6.00-100;  $60.00 
1 000.  2  and  3  week  old  chicks, 
$10.00-100.  All  chicks  from  2  and 
3  year  old  hens. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  high  quality  breeders 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 
Free  catalog. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

DEPT.  N,  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers’  Council 

This  organization  for  the  bettering  of 
poultry  marketing  conditions  has  become 
permanent.  In  a  letter  referring  to  the 
activities  of  the  society.  Secretary  Sid¬ 
ney  A.  Edwards,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
states  that  it  is  hoped  that  a  marketing 
committee  will  be  established  in  each 
State  in  the  council  and  that  the  chair¬ 
man  of  that  committee  will  establish  a  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  Alben  E.  Jones,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  present  chairman,  for 
any  assistance  and  advice  necessary. 

The  chairmen  of  the  standing  commit¬ 
tees  ai’e  :  Marketing,  A.  E.  Jones,  Trenton, 
X.  J. ;  Baby  Chick  Industry,  P.  J.  Fitts, 
Durham,  X.  H. ;  Legislation  and  Legal 
Advice,  LI.  R.  Lewis,  Davisville,  R.  I. ; 
Breed  Improvement,  J.  E.  Rice,  Ithaca, 
X*.  J. ;  Feeding  and  Xutrition,  L.  C.  Nor¬ 
ris,  Ithaca,  X’.  Y. ;  Disease  Control,  Roy 
E.  Jones,  Storrs,  Conn. ;  Economic  Sta¬ 
bilization.  H.  C.  Woodworth,  Durham, 
X".  H. ;  Education  and  Research,  J.  C. 
Graham,  Amherst,  Mass. ;  Publicity,  W. 
S.  Moreland,  New  Brunswick,  X.  .T. ;  Or¬ 
ganization  and  Finance,  F.  R.  Llazard, 
Saunderstown,  R.  I. ;  Business  Ethics,  E. 
J.  Lawles,  Jr.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Egg- 
Laying  Contests,  W.  C.  Thompson,  New 
Brunswick,  X.  J. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  other  stand¬ 
ing  committees  similar  to  those  in  the 
council  as  listed  be  set  up  in  each  of  the 
States  and  that  direct  contact  between 
these  committee  chairmen  and  the  chair¬ 
men  of  the  council  committees  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  felt  that  such  a  plan  will  greatly 
expedite  the  work  of  the  council  and  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  co-ordinating  the 
work  of  the  various  States  besides  giving 
the  various  standing  committees  a  real 
function  to  perform. 

The  following  13  Northeastern  States 
are  included  in  the  membership  :  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

In  a  campaign  for  interesting  poultry 
people  in  this  territory  in  the  society, 
President  F.  R.  Hazard  says : 

"The  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers 
Council  was  organized  about  a  year  ago 
to  bring  into  one  central  representative 
body  all  poultry  interests  in  the  13 
Northeastern  States.  Delegates  are 
chosen  on  a  State-wide  basis  representing 
practical  poultrymen,  educational  institu¬ 
tions  and  departments  of  agriculture.  It 
has  already  engaged  itself  in  at  least  two 
major  movements  for  the  good  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  and  now  is  prepared  to 
take  a  definite  position  on  any  contro¬ 
versial  question  arising  in  its  sphere  of 
activities.  Representing  as  it  does  a 
closely  knit  regional  section  it  can  and 
does  occupy  a  unique  and  important  place 
in  its  field.  Its  officers  and  committees 
are  to  a  man  working  for  the  betterment 
of  the  industry  as  a  whole  and  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  those  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  engaged  in  the  poultry  business  in 
the  Northeastern  States.  It  has  now 
reached  a  point  in  its  career  _  where  it 
must  be  adequately  financed  if  its  officers 
are  to  carry  on  its  work  with  any  degree 
of  success.  A  full  program  demands  at¬ 
tention  and  notably  our  campaign  to  in¬ 
sure  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  Federal 
Plan  for  breed  Improvement  and  Disease 
Eradication  properly  defining  the  usage 
of  the  word  “accredited”  must  be  pushed 
vigorously  if  it  is  to  be  successful.  _  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  birds  are  in  the 
process  of  accreditation  in  New  England 
alone — and  hundreds  of  thousands  must 
be  added  to  their  number  during  the  next 
five  years. 

“This  situation  which  has  been  visual¬ 
ized  above  seems  to  us  near  enough  to  at¬ 
tainment.  to  warrant  our  solicitation  of 
all  persons  in  our  territory  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  our  industry.  We  are  doing 
this  by  the  creation  of  a  new  class  of 
members  to  be  known  as  Sustaining  Mem¬ 
bers  paying  annually  dues  of  a  minimum 
amount  of  $10  each.  As  the  cornerstone 
of  our  financial  structure  we  have  the 
dues  from  the  12  interested  States  that 
comprise  our  territory.  __  At  the  present 
time  these  contribute  $25  each  or  a  total 
of  $300.  Our  budget  for  the  year  1932 
amounts  to  $2,300  and  we  are  calling 
upon  persons  in  our  geographical  area  in¬ 
terested  in  our  industry  to  assist  us.  to 
raise  this  amount.  Our  aim  at  this  time 
is  to  secure  200  sustaining  members,  so  as 
to  insure  the  balancing  of  our  budget  for 
the  year  1932.  More  would  be  accepted 
if  available  as  there  are  numerous  pro¬ 
jects  demanding  our  attention  which  have 
not  been  included  in  the  budget  due  to 
lack  of  funds.  As  an  example,  several  of 
our  committees  have  asked  that  the  coun¬ 
cil  take  definite  steps  to  carry  out  specific 
recommendations  made  by  them.  To  work 
actively  to  insure  the  adoption  of  these 
programs  the  chairmen  of  these  commit¬ 
tees,  or  some  members  of  the  executive 
committee,  must  be  furnished  with  a 
budgeted  sum  to  cover  travel,  cost  of  cor¬ 
respondence  and  the  other  items  that  nec¬ 
essarily  must  be  met  in  any  such  educa¬ 
tional  campaign. 

"Several  other  committees  have  out¬ 
lined  tentative  courses  of  procedure  and 
in  the  near  fixture  will  submit  to  the 
council  for  approval  definite  plans  of  ac¬ 
tion.  As  these  are  developed  and  ap- 
proved  they  must  be  financed  if  they  are 
to  be  carried  out.  The  best  plaix  iix  the 
world  will  not  automatically  go  forth  un¬ 
der  its  own  power  aixd  put  itself  into  op- 
eration  in  13  States  without  effort  on  our 
part  and  any  such  effort  means  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  money.  In  seek¬ 


ing  these  members  the  finance  committee 
has  allotted  a  quota  to  each  State  that  is 
more  or  less  comparable  to  the  poulti’y 
population  of  the  State  and  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  the  industry  to  the 
State.  Chairmen  have  been  appointed  in 
each  State  to  take  charge  of  this  work.” 


More  Egg  Auctions 

This  plan  of  selling  graded  eggs  at 
country  centers  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular.  Two  new  egg  auctions  have 
been  organized  in  Pennsylvania.  Poultry- 
men  of  Berks,  Chester  and  Montgomery 
counties  have  joined  iix  the  Tri-County 
Producers  Association  to  establish  an 
auction  at  Center  Point,  Montgomery 
County.  Forty  members  have  37,000  lay¬ 
ing  birds.  At  Bethlehem  an  auction  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Egg  Pro¬ 
ducers  Co-operative  Association  will  han¬ 
dle  eggs  laid  by  30,000  birds  owned  by 
21  Lehigh  and  Northampton  County  poul¬ 
trymen. 

Long-distance  Chick 
Shipment 

May  5  we  received  a  report  from  the 
Almira,  Wash.,  express'  agent  on  100 
chicks  we  shipped  there  on  April  25  at 
6:45  P.  M.  (Almira  is  five  hours’  travel 
from  Spokane).  They  arrived  on  April 
30  at  11 :30  A.  M.,  in  very  good  condition 
— 97  live  chicks. 

Mr.  Althouse,  of  the  Poultry  Item,,  ad¬ 
vises  this  to  be  the  longest  shipment  on 
record.  jeax  jo  ax  farms. 

Belmar,  N.  J. 


N.  Y.  State  4-H  Club  News 

The  initial  large-scale  tree-planting 
demonstration  of  Greene  County  took 
place  April  30,  ■when  80  4-LI  club  boys 
planted  12,000  evergreen  trees  on  ap- 
pi-oximately  12  aci-es  of  depleted  water¬ 
shed  land  located  iix  the  hills  near  the 
town  of  Lexington.  Conservation  special¬ 
ist,  George  Stevens,  of  Albany,  had  40 
teams  of  two  boys  each  plant  an  average 
of  100  trees  per  hour  for  three  hours. 
Each  teanx  coixsisted  of  one  boy  who 
wielded  a  mattock,  while  another  carried 
a  bucket  of  transplants. 

The  4-H  clubs  represented  were  fx'onx 
Hunter,  Jewett  Center,  Westkill,  Spruce- 
ton,  Windham,  Llalcott,  Leeds,  Catskill, 
Lawrenceville,  Athens,  Round  Top,  Jef¬ 
ferson  Heights,  Jewett,  East  Jewett,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Pra'ttsville,  Broadstreet  Hollow, 
Green  Lake,  and  Bethelridge.  Boy  Scout 
Troop  46,  Catskill,  attended  in  a  body. 

Rev.  Mack  Truby,  of  Pra'ttsville,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Crosby  Morse,  Lexington ;  M. 
P.  Traphagan,  Hunter ;  and  E.  G.  Bi’oug- 
hanx,  Farm  Bureau  Agent,  Catskill,  was 
the  cook  for  the  noonday  meal,  and  pre¬ 
pared  an  appetizing  menu  of  hunters’ 
stew,  bread  and  chocolate  milk.  A  ket¬ 
tle  of  50  gallons’  capacity  was  used  to 
pi’epare  the  stew  and  “seconds”  were 
served  until  all  appetites  were  satisfied. 

Fifteen  members  of  the  4-H  forestry 
and  poultry  clubs  participated  in  the 
planting  of  2,000  spruce  and  European 
larch  (trees  at  the  Western  New  York 
Egg-laying  Contest  grounds  at  Stafford, 
recently.  Prof.  John  Bentley,  Jr.,  of  the 
forest  engineering  department,  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca, 
conducted  the  planting.  He  was  assisted 
by  Melvin  ,T.  Merton,  eouixty  4-LI  club 
agent,  and  Robert  C.  Ogle,  supervisor  of 
the  egg-laying  contest. 

The  planting,  a  State  l-efoi’estation 
demonstration  plot,  will  serve  as  a  shelter 
for  the  building  and  will  beautify  the 
contest  grounds.  The  spruce  trees  were 
planted  at  the  rear  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  plant  and  the  larch  ti-ees  were  placed 
along  the  roadway.  After  the  planting 
was  done,  30  4-LI  club  members  and  their 
parents  were  conducted  through  the  con¬ 
test  plant  by  Supervisor  Ogle.  E.  w.  c. 


Wyoming-  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

During  the  middle  of  April  farmers 
were  still  waiting  for  the  ground  to  rid 
itself  of  its  saturated  condition  so  that 
they  could  begixx  the  Spring  work  of  soil 
preparation.  The  ground  has  been  un¬ 
usually  wet  for  this  date  and  to  climax 
that  condition  a  snowstorm  brought  six 
inches  and  lxxore  of  wet  snow  on  April 
12,  13  and  14. 

Usually  at  this  time  of  the  year  farm¬ 
ers  are  busily  engaged  in  preparing  for 
the  sowing  of  oats  and  eaidy  peas.  Sonxe 
years  those  crops  have  been  sowed  by 
this  date,  but  it  is  apparent  now  that 
the  farmers  will  not  get  these  crops  in 
much  before  eaidy  May.  This  delay  will 
bring  the  Spring’s  work  in  a  piled-up  con¬ 
dition  that  will  require  extra  labor  to 
clean  it  up  before  early  Summer  arrives. 

With  practically  all  farm  produce 
bringing  low  prices  at  the  present  time 
and  with  not  much  assurance  that  the 
Fall  prices  will  be  increased,  there  is  a 
dilemma  in  knowing  just  what  cash  crops 
to  grow  and  just  what  crop  acreage 
should  he  decreased  or  inci’eased.  It  is 
predicted  that  potatoes  will  not  bring 
more  than  30  cents  a  bushel  and  the  bean- 
growers  are  not  unduly  optimistic  about 
higher  prices. 

I  have  heard  some  farmers  state  that 
they  were  going  to  deci'ease  their  bean 
acreage  this  year  because  of  the  low 
prices  l’eceived  for  last  year’s  crop.  The 
1931  crop  was  a  success  from  every 
standpoint,  with  the  exception  of  the 
price.  The  weather  was  ideal  and  the 
yield  higher  but  very  little  profit  was 
made. 

Despite  price  disagreements  with  can¬ 


ning  companies,  many  farmers  in  this 
county  are  intending  to  devote  consider¬ 
able  acreage  to  the  growth  of  canning 
crops,  especially  peas  and  sweet  corn. 
Prices  have  been  decreased  by  the  com¬ 
panies  and  there  was  considerable  re¬ 
luctance  in  some  sectioixs,  particularly  in 
the  neighboring  county  of  Livingston,  to 
grow  the  ci’ops  for  the  stated  prices. 

The  maple  sugar  season  is  still  under 
way  here.  Syrup  is  selling  from  $1.50  to 
$1.75  a  gallon  and  sugar  at  25  cents. 

Just  at  present  milk  producers  are 
making  very  little  profit  when  their  labor 
is  added  to  the  cost  of  production. 

H.  B.  p. 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington. — Receipts  continued  to  run 
heavy,  with  the  total  for  the  week  equal¬ 
ing  1,135  cases  compared  with  1,140  cases 
the  week  previous.  There  was  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  feeling  among  the  buyers,  concerning 
the  situation,  and  the  market  was  quite 
active,  especially  at  the  closing  auction, 
when  the  market  worked  itself  higher. 
Hennery  whites  of  the  New  Jersey  fancy 
grade  were  firm  at  slightly  higher  prices, 
selling  at  18%  to  21%c  at  the  opening 
auction,  and  going  up  to  23 (4 c  at  the 
closing  auction.  Mediums  of  this  “blue 
label”  stock  were  in  fair  deixiand,  and 
shared  in  the  advance  of  the  larger  sizes. 
Most  sales  were  made  at  14  to  18%c  per 
dozen.  Grade  A  sold  faii-ly  well,  with 
prices  about  the  same  as  a  week  ago,  but 
the  position  of  the  market  was  much  firm¬ 
er.  At_the  opening  auction  prices  ranged 
from  17%  to  20c,  while  at  the  closing 
auction  the  market  advanced  %c  per  doz¬ 
en.  Mediums  of  this  grade  Avere  dull, 
bx-inging  13  to  17c.  Pullets  continued  in 
very  light  receipt,  and  the  market  Avas 
weak  as  11%  to  l4c  per  dozen.  Hennery 
bi’owns,  in  relatively  light  supply  sold 
fairly  Avell.  Only  a  few  cases  of  New 
Jersey  fancy  were  offered  at  one  auction 
and  these  sold  at  19  to  20c.  Medium 
fancy  broAvns  brought  15  to  17c.  Grade 
A  browns  brought  about  the  same  prices 
as  fancy,  while  mediums  of  this  grade 
sold  at  14  'to  17c.  A  feAv  duck  eggs  on 
the  market  sold  slowly  at  20  to  22c. 

Vineland. — Production  continued  heaA-y 
in  this  territory,  and  receipts  held  about 
to  the  level  of  the  previous  week.  A  total 
of  725  cases  were  offered  for  sale  at  the 
two  auctions.  Demand  and  trading  Avere 
fairly  active  and  the  market  held  firm  on 
most  gi-ades.  NeAV  Jersey  fancy  Avhites 
sold  Avell  at  20  to  22c,  Avhile  mediums  of 
this  grade  were  a  little  slow  at  14  to 
17%c.  Grade  A  moved  out  quite  readily 
at  17%  to  21%e,  with  mediums  at  13% 
to  17c.  Producers’  grade  stock  moved  out 
slowly,  with  competition  Avith  grade  stock 
having  its  effect.  Extras  sold  at  16  to 
19c,  while  mediums  brought  13  to  15%c. 
Pullets  iix  light  receipt  were  neglected, 
selling  at  12%  to  14%c.  A  fexv  cases  of 
peAvees  were  offered,  and  these  sold  at 
11  %c.  Only  a  feAv  cases  of  browns  were 
on  the  floor  during  the  past  Aveek,  and 
these  fell  into  grade  A  classification. 
These  brought  17%  to  20%c,  with  me¬ 
diums  of  this  grade  at  14  to  18%c. 

J.  M.  F. 


Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Egg  Auction 

Carried  on  at  DoylestoAvn,  Pa.,  by  the 
Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association.  Auctions  are  held  every 
Monday  and  Thursday  at  1  P.  M.  W. 
Atlee  Tomlinson  is  auction  manager. 

Egg  prices  May  9,  1932  : 


Fancy  large  . 

Fancy  medium  . 

Extra  lai'ge . 

•  -1J% 
.  .20 

Exti’a  medium  . 

Standard  lai’ge  . 

•  -16% 
.  .19 

Standard  medium  . 

Pullets  . 

Total  number  of  cases,  257. 

.15% 
.  .13% 

Squirrel  House 

Regarding  inquiry  of  J.  M.,  about  a 
squirrel  house,  in  the  Winter  of  1930  I 
built  a  bird  house  six  inches  wide,  eight 
deep  and  10  high  in  front,  with  sloping 
roof,  having  1%-inch  opening,  and  a 
small  shelf  1%  inch  beloxv  opening.  Last 
year  this  was  occupied  by  birds  during 
Summer,  but  last  Fall  a  pair  of  gray 
squirrels  took  possession  and  still  occupy 
it.  They  seem  Avell  satisfied,  though  I 
think  it  would  be  better  a  little  larger, 
with  the  opening  two  inches.  They  have 
gnawed  the  old  opening  to  about  tAvo 
inches  diameter.  They  crawl  over  the 
top  and  go  in  upside  doAvn.  R.  a.  s. 

RidgeAvood,  N.  J. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

The  justly  famous  Hillpot  strains:  big,  vig¬ 
orous,  fast-growing,  heavy-laying. 

100  "  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

Brown  Leghorns  .  8.50  40.00  78.00 

Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . 10.00  47.50  90.00 

Special  Matings:  Wh,  Leghorns,  4c  each  ad¬ 
ditional;  other  breeds,  3c  each  additional. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three  weeks  old  White  and  Brown.  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  WThite  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wyandottes. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES 

F •  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  Frenchtown,  N,  J, 


ROSEIHONT  PULLETS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Grade  A,  Blood-Tested,  10 


weeks  old  . 85c  ea. 

Barred  Rocks,  10  weeks  old . 85c  ea. 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  8  weeks  old . 75c  ea! 


All  quotations  f.o.b.  farm.  Order  today 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Barron  Strain . $5.50  $27.00  $50 

Barred  Rocks .  6.50  32.00  60 

R-  I-  Reds .  6.50  32.00  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.50  27.00  50 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Order  now. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  I 'ARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

OTT  T  I — 1  "L-C  «=£.  FROM  blood 

•KT2L.  JL  N — ..  $77W.  »  TESTED  BREEDERS 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  LOO  500 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  S7.S0  $35.00 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  $7.50  $35.00 

100%  live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Circular  free. 

II.  M.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAlltdervIHe,  Pa, 


FAR  C  A I  F  I  Pedigreed  Single  Comb  AVhite  I,eghorn 
■  vll  vHLE  .  Breeders  and  last  years  Pullets.  One 
dollar  per  bird  (on  place)  over  five  thousand  birds  to  pick 
from.  QUEENSBURY  FARMS  -  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


200  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  10 
weeks  old  70c  ea.  Excellent 
condition.  FOX  POULTRY  FARM  -  Meluchen,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Broilers. 
Live  Weight. 
LF.GHORNVILLK  POULTRY  FARM  .  Plattsburgh,  Y.  Y. 


WANTED  ! 


DUCKLINGS 


Large  White  Pekins.  Good  Lay¬ 
ers.  FawnWhitelndian  Runners. 
Setting  Eggs.  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  DUCKERY  Trapps,  Md. 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS.  ISLIP.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


nilfifl  IWFQ  AVhite  Indian  Runners.  Large  type. 
LMJ EIYEIIYVJO  Flock  average  193  Eggs.  $15  per  100. 
June  delivery.  WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  Geneva, N.  Y. 

ni  TCKT  INP  Q  Mammoth  White  Pekins. 

A-7  !_/  U^IVJ-ili v  vjO  Extra  large.  Prompt  delivery. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  HAMBLIN,  AVilson,  N.  V. 


nilPIM  lUCC  White  Pekin,  30  for  $5;100-$16. 

IIUUliLIIIUw  Delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  ib 
my  28th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS  -  Factoryville,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  rtock!0?r?mpt8dehvefy? 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM, Barker. N.Y 

nilfKIINGQ  1  Mammoth  Pekins,  Runners 
VULnLIitU3  and  Mixed  Lois— Price  List. 

LONG  LAKE  DUCK  FARM  A  llATUIIERY,  K.  4,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


MAMMOTH  Pekin  Ducklings— $lf>  Per  100. 
Small  lots  20c  each,  llarry  Lester,  Ransomville.N.Y. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  Eggs,  Ducklings. 
Prices  reasonable.  ALICE  TRAMMELL,  Crisfield,  M<|. 


rjUCKLINGS,  GOSLINGS,  TURKEY  POULTS 

■«/  and  BABY  CHICKS.  Mew  low  prices.  Write  fir 
illustrated  Catalog  telling  how  to  rai  e  Ducks  for  Profit. 

RIDGWAY  DUCK  HATCHERY  .  LaRue,  Ohio 


TURKEYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS  -  CHICKENS 

Breeders.  Babies.  Eggs.  Reasonable.  Catalog  tree. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLKJf  SVILLE,  PA. 


jr  P  J  I  Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs;  also  Poults 
I*  Of  jjjlG  from  selected  stock  and  a  few  excel- 
lent  yearling  toms.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Asn  PROVE  FARMS  TURKEY  RANCH.  Saratoga  Springs.  N  .Y. 


TRUES  TURKEY  FARM  SALISBURY.  MASS. 

Specializing  in  Bronze  Poults,  Eggs.  70#  repeat  orders. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  Write  your  wants. 


tARGEST  Breeders 
in  Maryland  Offers 
-J  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS 


Poults  any-9',antity. 


Write  forpriees- 
St.  Michaels,  i... 


TURKEY  POULTS — Free  from  disease  and  easy  to 
raise.  Our  Poults  will  make  a  nice  profit.  100 — 
JiO.OO.  June— $40.00.  ARTZDALE  FARM,  Woodstock,  Va 


Giant  Bronze  Turkeys  beautyf  lils^sf  $s.ood. 

Poults  June  1,  60c.  T.  D.  SCHOFIELD  •  Woodstock,  V  IP 


BRONZE  AND  TUQUE Y  EGG S'and  MARC Y  TURKEY  FARM 
NABNA6AN5ETT  I  U 11 IX L.  I  POULTS  lake  Placid,  N  Y. 


BRONZE  Poults,  SI;  Eggs,  50c;  Breeding  Toms,  $15. 

Sires,  Baker’s  Brou.Beauties.  Frank  Trow,  Red  Hook.V.Y 


SHEAFFER'S  Superior  Bronze  Turkeys.  Stock,  eggs, 
poults.  Guar.  SHEAFFEB'S  TURKEY  FARM.  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


BRONZE  Turkey  Eggs,  Poults,  Toms.  Quality  bronze 
Satisfaction  guar.  Elsie  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn 


EGGS  ...  $5o  a  1  OO 

CHICKS  .  .  $125  a  1 0O 
ADULTS  -  .  $300  a  1 0O 

ED.  VOLLER,  Brawn’s  Mills.  N.  J. 


QUiLIXj 


MATED 
PENS  OF 

—$18.00. 


RING  NECK  PHEASANTS  5NohIn^S 

8,  D.  Kellogg  -  -  Greene,  N.  Y. 


BABY 

PHEASANTS 


MONGOLIAN  -  .  *60  OO  per  100 
UINGXECKS  -  -  $45-00  per  10O 

Ed.  Voller,  Brown’s  Mills,  N.  J. 


RINGED-NECKED  PHEASANTS  EGGS  $15.00  Hundred 

W.  M.  HAUSMAN,  -  NORTH  HAVEN,  CONN. 


BLOODTESTED— PEDIGREED 

Tom  Barron  Leghorns  Tom  Barron  Wyandottes 

Non-Broody  Reds  Barred  Rocks— “Improved”  Strain 

LOW  SUMMER  PRICES  —  SPECIAL  “BROILER  CHICK”  PRICES 

MORRIS  FARM  Dept,  r.  Phone  3-4741  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


dT*  WEJVJl  chicks  ^ 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  —  HATCHING  EVERY  WEEK  —  ALL  BREEDS  SAME  PRICE 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  R.  X.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Cross-Breeds  for  Broilers  anrl 
Roasters  (Wyan-Rocks,  Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi-Rocks). 

Select  Matings,  Blood-Tested,  100  Chicks  $10;  400  Chicks,  $38;  1,000  Chicks,  $90. 

For  Utility  Matings  deduct  $2  per  100.  Ail  Chicks  shipped  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Send  check  or  money  order  today.  Write  for  pullet  prices  and  FREE  Booklet. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS, 


DEPT.  A, 


VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY. 
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May  21,  19:’,2 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


“Blow,  Bugles,  Blow” 

Blow,  bugles,  blow,  soft  and  sweet  and 
low, 

Sing  a  good-night  song  for  them  who 
bravely  faced  the  foe ; 

Sing  a  song  of  truce  to  pain, 

Where  they  sleep  nor  wake  again, 

’Neath  the  sunshine  or  the  rain — 

Blow,  bugles,  blow. 


Wave,  banners,  wave,  above  each  hero’s 
grave, 

Fold  them,  O  thou  stainless  flag  that  they 
died  to  save ; 

All  thy  stars  with  glory  bright, 

Bore  they  on  through  Treason’s  night 
Through  the  darkness  to  the  light — 
Wave,  banners,  wave. 


Fall,  blossoms,  fall,  over  one  and  all, 
They  who  heard  their  country’s  cry  and 
answered  to  the  call ; 

’Mid  the  shock  of  shot  and  shell, 

Where  they  bled  and  where  they  fell, 
They  who  fought  so  long  and  well — 

Fall,  blossoms,  fall. 


Sigh,  breezes,  sigh,  so  gently  wandering 
by, 

Bend  above  them  tenderly,  blue  of  Sum¬ 
mer  sky ; 

All  their  weary  marches  done, 

All  their  battles  fought  and  won, 

Friend  and  lover,  sire  and  son — 

Sigh,  breezes,  sigh. 

— James  S.  McGroarty. 


* 

Ax  item  from  London  says  that  pen¬ 
guin  eggs  are  the  newest  table  delicacy 
there.  They  come  from  South  Africa  and 
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sell  for  $2  a  dozen,  but  they  are  twice  as 
big  as  hen’s  eggs.  Penguin  eggs  taste 
like  plover  eggs.  Epicures  say  they  are 
nourishing,  easily  digestible  and  contain 
much  organic  phosphorus.  The  South 
African  government  is  sponsoring  expor¬ 
tation  of  eggs  to  Great  Britain.  Plover's 
eggs  served  cold  in  aspic,  are  always  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  delicacy. 

We  are  reading  one  of  the  new  books 
which  is  ranked  among  recent  best  sell¬ 
ers;  it  has,  we  believe,  reached  100,000 
circulation,  and  it  is  not  fiction  or  get- 
wise-quick  pseudo-science.  It  is  called 
‘•Only  Yesterday,”  by  Frederick  Lewis 
Allen,  and  may  be  termed  a  social  study 
of  American  civilization  since  the  war. 
It  is  rather  pathetic  to  see  how  far  we 
have  traveled — and  sometimes  in  the 
wrong  direction — since  that  time.  How 
many  suspected  dangers  and  terrors  we 
have  survived!  How  many  things  th  ‘ 
only  yesterday  we  “viewed  with  a  Ian® 
have  become  the  commonplace  in  every¬ 
day  life !  And  how  many  unknown  luxu¬ 
ries  at  that  period  h„,e  become  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  “American  standard  of  living  !” 
We  are  always  interested  in  books  that 
make  the  past  vivid  and  instructive,  but 
to  see  such  far-reaching  changes  within 
a  little  more  than  a  decade  makes  the  re¬ 
flective  elders  feel  rather  dizzy.  Per¬ 
haps,  in  1942,  we  shall  smile  as  we  look 
back  at  the  pessimists  who  now  think 
that  the  bottom  has  fallen  out  of  their 
.safe  and  cosy  world. 

The  simplest  method  to  can  rhubarb 
is  to  pack  the  raw  rhubarb  as  tightly  as 
jiossible  into  jars,  and  then  fill  the  jars 
to  overflowing  with  a  hot,  heavy  syrup 
made  of  twice  as  many  cups  of  sugar  as 
water,  and  then  cooked  until  the  syrup 
threads  when  dropped  from  a  spoon.  Ad¬ 
just  the  rubbers  and  lids  but  do  not  seal 
the  jars  until  they  have  been  sterilized 
for  15  minutes  on  a  rack  in  a  covered 
vessel  of  boiling  water.  The  water 


should  be  at  least  one  inch  above  the  tops 
of  the  jars.  Now  seal  the  jars,  remove 
them  from  the  water,  and  turn  them  tops 
down  on  a  cloth  until  they  are  cool.  Store 
the  jars  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  To  make 
a  richer  product,  place  a  layer  of  rhu¬ 
barb  about  one  inch  deep  in  the  jars, 
then  a  layer  of  sugar  about  one-half  inch 
in  depth,  and  proceed  until  the  jar  is 
filled,  having  a  layer  of  sugar  on  top. 
Adjust  ihe  rubbers  and  lids  and  boil  the 
jars  in  a  water  bath  for  25  minutes.  Re¬ 
move  them  from  the  water,  seal  the  jars, 
invert  them,  let  them  cool,  and  then  store 
them  in  a  dark,  cool  place. 


A  Present  for  Mother 

My  “men  folks”  have  surprised  me  this 
Spring  with  three  new,  much-appreciated 
additions  to  my  house  furnishings,  and 


every  housewife  will  realize  at  a  glance 
what  a  blessing  these,  or  even  one,  would 
be. 

The  three,  a  cabinet  for  the  kitchen,  a 
sort  of  china  closet  for  the  dining-room, 
and  a  glorious  desk  for  son’s  room,  were 
all  made  form  the  same  foundation 
measurements  and.  because  son’s  desk  is 
the  most  extensive,  I  describe  that,  in  de¬ 
tail,  for  the  home  carpenter  can  readily 
see  that  the  scroll  work  can  be  omitted 
for  the  cabinet  and  shelves  substituted 
for  the  open  space  for  rackets.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  very  simple  and  the  cost  almost 
nothing,  as  the  lumber  is  found  in  almost 
any  workshop,  and  boxes  are  used  for 
shelves  and  drawers.  The  finished  desk 
covers  a  floor  space  of  four  feet  nine 
inches  by  three  feet,  yet  it  will  hold 
nearly  a  wagonload  of  essentials  that  are 
usually  scattered  all  over  the  place,  and 
if  finished  nicely  it  looks  like  an  expen¬ 
sive  piece  of  furniture.  The  following  in¬ 
structions  are  simple  and  accurate,  and 
can  be  easily  followed  by  even  a  beginner. 

Fifty  feet  of  %-in.  pine  and  25  ft.  of 
14-in.  pine  are  all  the  lumber  needed.  The 
first,  section  A  of  completed  cabinet,  is 
a  box  with  a  lifting  cover.  This,  in  the 
cabinet,  is  for  flour;  in  the  china  closet, 
for  silver  not  in  constant  use;  and  in  the 
desk,  for  unsightly  odds  and  ends  that 
are  dear  to  every  boy.  Section  B  shows  a 
display  case  with  a  row  of  small  drawers 
underneath,  whose  uses  are  legion.  Two 
large  drawers  below  this  are  for  general 
use.  according  to  the  nature  of  the  loca¬ 
tion.  Section  C  has  shelves  for  books, 
below  is  a  large  space  for  magazines 
(these  shelves  hold  all  my  cooking  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  and  save  hundreds 


of  steps  in  one  day’s  work)  and  there  is 
storage  room  beneath  this  for  golf  sticks, 
tennis  rackets,  etc.,  and  in  one  corner  is 
a  box-like  space  for  the  balls.  The  foot¬ 
ball  rack,  if  not  desired,  may  be  left  out. 

To  make,  first  get  the  lumber  ready  for 
the  side-pieces  of  the  various  sections, 
four  in  number.  Two  of  these,  those  in 
Section  B,  are  exactly  the  same  size  and 
shape.  These  should  be  of  1%-in.  stock 
and  of  the  dimensions  given  in  the  side 
view. 

Mark  out  carefully  the  simple  outline 
indicated  for  each  piece,  using  a  piece  of 
charcoal  or  lumberman's  crayon.  The 
line  can  be  wiped  out  and  corrected  until 
satisfactory.  When  outline  is  correct  go 
over  with  soft  lead  pencil  to  preserve. 
Saw  out. 

A  scribing  tool  is  used  for  the  decora¬ 
tive  feature,  then  cut  out  with  a  scroll 
saw,  or  a  compass  can  be  used  to  mark 
the  circle  on  the  sides,  and  an  auger  used 
for  the  holes.  These  are  merely  decora¬ 
tions  and  may  be  omitted.  The  cover  of 
Section  A  should  be  of  %-in.  stock  and 


should  project  an  inch  over  side  and 
front. 

The  back  piece  on  which  hinges  are  fas¬ 
tened,  should  be  2%  in.  wide.  This  will 
allow  ample  room  for  the  backboard,  and 
give  to  the  cover,  when  open,  sufficient 
slant  to  lean  easily.  This  piece  should 
be  neatly  glued  and  doweled  in  place  and 
two  hinges  'set  in  to  hold  the  cover.  The 
bottom  of  the  box  and  bottom  shelf  of 
this  same  section  are  of  the  same  thick¬ 
ness  as  the  top,  firmly  doweled  and  glued 
in  place. 

The  front  panel  is  also  of  the  same 
thickness  and  cut  to  fit  easily  into  place, 
doweled  and  glued.  The  small  jig-saw 
patterns  at  bottom  of  sketches  8.  9.  10, 
are  cut  from  half-inch  stock  and  glued  on. 

This  Section  A  is  now  ready  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  side  piece  of  Section  B. 
This  is  done  with  dowels  and  glue. 

For  Section  B,  first  get  out  the  top, 
center  and  bottom  shelves,  and  the  nar¬ 
row  division  for  the  drawers.  These  last 
need  not  run  back  more  than  three  inches 
(excepting  for  the  row  of  small  drawers). 
This  division  should  run  entirely  from 
front  to  back,  the  same  as  the  shelves. 
The  thickness  of  all  the  shelves  is  the 
same  throughout. 

Now  frame  together  the  sides  with  the 
center  and  bottom  shelves,  and  drawer 
partitions,  next  place  the  two  narrow  up¬ 
rights  on  which  the  doors  are  to  be  hung 
into  position.  These  are  %-in.  wide  and 
are  firmly  glued  and  doweled  in  place. 
The  doors  are  hung  with  hinges  and  made 
to  lap  the  other  on  %-in.  rebate,  and 
shutting  against  an  upright  post  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  square. 

Glue  a  strip  1-in.  wide  and  %-in. 


thick  around  the  sides  and  back  piece,  for 
the  top  to  rest  upon  and  be  fastened  to. 
with  %-in.  dowels,  and  glued;  this  strip 
should,  for  further  security,  be  fastened 
by  a  number  of  small  screws. 

We  have  already  made  the  sides  for 
the  bookshelves  and  stick  holder.  Section 
C,  and  have  only  to  dowel  and  glue 
shelves  into  position,  put  the  back  boards 
in  place,  which  are  shown  and  size  given 
in  sketches  7  and  8. 

After  fitting  a  %-in.  shelf  into  the 
specimen,  or  display  case,  midway,  the 
next  move  is  to  line  the  whole  of  this  case 
in  attractive  material  (imitation  leather 
or  enamel  cloth)  if  we  wish  to  do  so.  If 
not  it  can  be  finished  with  shellac  like  the 
outside. 

^  Frame  up  the  door  as  shown  in  sketch 
No.  12.  of  %-in.  stock,  setting  the  glass 
in  front  into  a  narrow  rebate.  Then 
glue  a  narrow  molding  on  the  outside  to 
prevent  the  glass  from  falling  out.  Hang 
the  door  with  brass  hinges  and  fit  a  small 
lock  into  place,  if  desired;  then  dowel 
neatly  into  place  the  under  brackets. 
Nos.  9,  10,  11,  in  their  respective  posi¬ 
tions.  Attach  pulls  to  all  the  drawers 
and  the  cabinet  is  done  except  for  the 
finishing  touches. 

In  the  bookcase,  Section  B.  the  sim¬ 
plest  way  of  arranging  the  shelves  is  tu 
bore  a  row  of  holes  %-in.  in  diameter, 
front  and  back  and  at  both  sides,  and  fit 
little  pegs  into  these  for  two  shelves  to 
rest  upon.  By  this  method  they  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  changing  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  pegs.  Make  a  small  box,  as 
shown,  of  %-in.  stock:  fasten  this  with 
small  screws  into  the  left-hand  upper  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  stick  holder  under  the  lower 
shelf ;  this  is  to  hold  the  tennis  balls. 
The  back  of  the  case  can  be  made  of 
boxes  or  remnants  of  wall  board,  held  on 
with  small  nails.  Now  it  is  ready  to 
paint  the  desired  color.  If  it  is  wanted 
in  natural  color  it  can  be  given  a  coat  of 
white  shellac,  and  when  dry,  rubbed  down 
with  pumice  stone  and  oil.  Then  apply  a 
second  coat  of  shellac  and  rub  down.  This 
results  in  a  rich  finish  that  mellows  and 
improves  with  age. 

Sketch  5  shows  partitions  for  side  of 
desk  (one  of  these  needed).  No.  11  is  the 
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ornament  and  foundation  on  which  the 
closet  rests.  No.  7  is  the  back  of  shelf 
over  the  big  box  in  Section  A.  No.  12  is 
one  of  the  two  doors  .  No.  6,  football 
rack.  No.  8  open  cupboard  and  Nos.  9 
and  10  foundations  for  Sections  C-B. 

FLORENCE  HADLEY. 


Seen  in  the  Shop 

Pique  is  much  in  style  this  season,  and 
some  of  the  smart  shops  are  showing  eve¬ 
ning  dresses,  sleeveless  and  low-cut,  of 
pique,  with  a  lei  or  wreath  of  pique 
flowers  around  the  shoulders.  We  saw 
reproductions  of  Paris  models  for  825 
which,  to  most  of  us.  does  not  sound  like 
a  hard-times  price  for  a  cotton  frock. 
However,  one  can  buy  pretty  house  or 
porch  dresses  of  pique  for  from  82.95  to 
$4.95. 

Leather  garden  gloves  for  women  were 
seen  for  79  cents.  They  are  a  great  pro¬ 
tection  when  working  among  the  roses. 

Beetroot  red  is  one  of  the  new  Spring 
colors — not  so  vivid  as  the  reds  worn 
through  the  Winter. 

One  of  the  smart  shops  shows  among 
sports  blouses  “ostler”  shirts  of  check 
flannel.  They  are  made  like  a  man’s 
shirt  with  a  shallow  shoulder  yoke  and 
band  collar;  the  plain  sleeves  stopping 
just  above  the  elbow,  the  closing  a  hem 
buttoned  from  neck  to  waist. 

We  saw  rubber-soled  sandals  for  only 
94  cents  the  pair;  the  cross  straps  were 
white  or  colored,  both  leather  and  linen. 
Some  had  colored  heels,  others  white. 
They  are  especially  suitable  for  beach 
wear,  but  are  also  comfortable  in  the 
country. 

Among  leathei-ette  cushions  for  porch 
use  we  noted  a  very  realistic  turtle  of 
bright  red  bound  with  black.  It  was 
about  15  inches  long,  and  cost  S9  cents. 
These  cushions  and  hassocks  of  leather¬ 
ette  and  oilcloth  come  in  a  great  variety 
of  quaint  shapes,  among  them  some  large 
fat  hens  in  bright  colors. 

Sheer  blouses  are  recommended  for 
wear  with  Spring  suits;  we  see  pretty 
ones  of  fine  net  with  all-over  pin  tucks, 
white  and  pastel  shades,  for  $6.44. 

Some  quaint  little  lamp  bases  for  the 
child’s  room  were  of  wood,  carved  and 
painted,  some  representing  wooden  sol¬ 
diers,  others  black  and  white  penguins. 
These  bases  cost  $1.49 ;  a  simple  parch¬ 
ment  shade  to  go  with  it  was  98  cents. 
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PSYLLIUM  SEED 

A  PERFECT  FOOD  LAXATIVE 

Contains  no  drugs.  Non  habit- forming. 
Universally  used  for  relief  of  constipa¬ 
tion  and  attendant  evils.  Guaran¬ 
teed  pure.  Sifted,  air-blown  — 

TRIPLE  -  CLEANED. 


WHITE  INDIAN 
3‘£  lbs.  $1.00 
5  lbs.  $1.25 
10  lbs.  $2.25 


BLACK  FRENCH 

2'A  lbs.  $1.00 

5  lbs.  $1.85 

i  10  lbs.  $3.50 

Shipped  prepaid  on  receipt  of  check 
(within  600  miles  of  New  York).  Add 
5c  per  pound  for  g reo te r  d ista nces. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.,  all  postage  extra. 


Save  Money. —  Buy  Direct  from  Importers 


O  f  A  M  Y  A  *'  •  C  A 

20  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YpRK 
FREE  SAMPLES  ON  REQUEST 


FEET  HURT  YOU? 


J  Pain9  in  ball  of  foot,  arches,  ankles  or  legs?  Suffer 
I  from  callouses,  bunions,  cramped  toes,  burning  feet? 
|  Get  relief,  comfort,  peace  of  mind  with  the 
NEW  BALANCE  ARCH 
This  new  cushion  support  is  SOFT,  LIGHT,  FLEX- 
I  IBLE-NO  METAL  PLATES,  PADS,  or  BINDINGS. 

I  It  repositions  bones,  lifts  arches,  builds  muscles. 
I  Eliminates  causes  of  troubles,  restores  foot  health  in 
I  30  to  60  days.  Endorsed  by  doctors— thousands  of 
I  users. 

I  Send  for  Free  "Pedoprints”  for  testing  feet  m  own 
■PWJ  ¥T  B*  home— also  booklet.  See  causes  of  troubles  and  how 
»  I%JE*  X!#  to  banish  them. 

New  Balance  Arch  Co.  872  Cameron  Avenue  No.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Quick  Relief! 

For  rashes  and  all  forms  of  itching, 
burning,  disfiguring  skin  irritations. 

Cuticura  Ointment 

Price  2Ec.  Sample  free  of  “Cnticnra,"  Dept.  B, 
Malden,  Mass. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 

cheap.  Lasts  all  sea¬ 
son.  Made  of  metal, 
can’t  spill  or  tip  over; 
will  not  soil  or  injure 
anything.  Guaranteed. 
Insist  upon  DAISY  FLY 
KILLER  from  your  dealer. 

HAROLD  SOMERS,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Ship  Model  Making 


By  Captain  E.  Armitage  McCann 

Volume  I—  Spanish  Galleons 
$2.50  and  Barbary  Pirate  Ships 

Volume  HI—  U.  S.  Frigate 
$2.50  Constitution 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYLING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


We  were  looking  at  some  “three-min¬ 
ute”  ice-cream  freezers,  which  were  rec¬ 
ommended  for  their  efficiency ;  the  turn¬ 
ing-crank  seemed  to  give  best  results 
with  least  expenditure  of  energy.  The 
three-quart  size  cost  .$4.39. 

Shades  of  blue  are  very  fashionable 
this  Spring ;  among  the  varied  tints  we 
find  a  sea  blue  that  is  called  “Castle 
Harbor,  flax,  royal,  cornflower,  smoke 
blue,  hydrangea,  silver  blue,  and  the  ever- 
popular  navy,  that  is  never  out  of 
fashion. 


The  Best  of  all  Berries 

Strawberry  Meringue  Cake.  —  Cream 
one-half  cup  butter  and  one  cup  sugar; 
add  four  well  beaten  egg  yolks,  then 
three-fourths  cup  milk  alternately  with 
two  cups  cake  flour,  and  two  teaspoons 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


412  —  Smart  Model. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  4  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with  % 
yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


336  —  Smart  Jacket 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  12, 
14,  10,  18,  20  years, 
36  and  38-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
33-in.  material  with 
ti  yd.  of  33-in.  con¬ 
trasting  for  dress. 
The  separate  jacket 
takes  1%  yds.  of  35- 
ih.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


872 — Morning  Frock. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  36, 
38.  40,  42,  44,  40 

and  48-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
30-in.  material  with 
3%  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


3S7 — For  Wee  Maids. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  6  years.  Size  4 
requires  1%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
1  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 
Magazine,  10  cents. 


baking  powder  sifted  together.  Add  one 
teaspoon  vanilla  and  bake  in  two  layers 
in  moderate  oven.  Cool  and  cover  with 
meringue  made  of  four  stiffly  beaten  egg 
whites  and  one-half  cup  sugar.  Brown 
lightly  in  oven.  Wash,  crush  and  sweet¬ 
en  one  quart  berries,  spread  between 
layers.  Decorate  top  with  whole  berries. 
Serve  at  once. 

Strawberry  Slump. — One  quart  straw¬ 
berries,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  water, 
l1/)  cups  flour,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt, 
three  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  beat¬ 
en  egg,  one-half  cup  milk.  Cook  sugar 
and  water  until  boiling  point  is  reached ; 
add  berries,  bring  to  boil  again  and  drop 
spoonfuls  of  dough  made  from  the  rest  of 
the  ingredients  into  syrup.  Cover  and 
cook  20  minutes. 

Strawberry  Bar  le  Due. — Two  quarts 
strawberries,  one  quart  currants,  3  lbs. 
sugar.  Wash  currants  and  put  in  sauce¬ 
pan  over  moderate  heat  until  cooked 


enough  to  extract  juice.  Strain  and  cook 
juice  10  minutes;  add  sugar  and  cook  live 
minutes.  Cook  the  hulled,  washed  and 
drained  berries,  a  few  at  a  time  in  this 
juice  until  they  are  clear.  Put  them  in 
sterilized  glasses.  When  all  are  cooked, 
boil  juice  until  it  sheets  the  spoon  and 
pour  over  berries.  When  cool  cover  with 
paraffin. 

Strawberry  Fluff. — This  is  a  delicate 
dessert  and  must  be  served  as  soon  as 
taken  from  the  oven  or  it  will  fall.  Boil 
one  cup  sugar  and  one-third  cup  water 
until  it  spins  a  thread,  then  add  one 
quart  of  finely  crushed  berries  (they  can 
be  pressed  through  a  colander).  Pour 
this  over  three  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites. 
Turn  into  a  baking  dish  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  which  have  been  well  buttered 
(use  soft  butter,  not  melted)  and  gener¬ 
ously  sprinkled  with  sugar.  Sprinkle  top 
with  sugar.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  30 
minutes. 

Strawberry  Ice-box  Cake.  —  Soak  one 
tablespoon  of  gelatin  in  one-fourth  cup 
cold  water  10  minutes.  Ileat  until  dis¬ 
solved.  Cool,  add  two  cups  crushed  and 
sweetened  strawberries.  Chill  until  it  be¬ 
gins  to  set,  then  pour  into  a  mold  lined 
with  split  lady  fingers,  or  fill  mold  with 
alternate  layers  of  berry  mixture  and 
lady  fingers.  Let  stand  until  set.  Serve 
with  whipped  cream.  One  tablespoon 
lemon  juice  can  be  added  to  berries  if 
desired. 

Strawberry  Tarts. — Use  above  mixture, 
filling  tart  shells  when  it  begins  to  set. 
Serve  'topped  with  whipped  cream,  or 
strawberry  meringue. 

Strawberry  Floating  Island. — Make  a 
boiled  custard  of  two  cups  milk,  one-third 
cup  sugar,  pinch  of  salt  and  two  egg 
yolks,  chill.  Fill  sherbet  glasses  half  full 
and  put  a  spoonful  of  strawberry  whip  in 
each  glass.  For  the  whip  beat  the  two 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Wreath  of  Roses. — This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  applique  quilts.  The 
roses  in  this  block  were  pink  with  yellow  cen¬ 
ters,  the  leaves  and  stems  of  rose  green.  The 
blocks  may  be  joined  with  large  white  blocks  or 
C-in.  strips  may  run  between  blocks  if  desired. 
If  preferred  the  stems  may  be  laid  so  as  to 
make  a  complete  circle  with  them,  instead  of 
the  broken  circle  as  shown  here.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern  13  cents.  Address  orders  to  the  Pattern 
Department,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


egg  whites,  lJ/j  cups  strawberries  and 
one  cup  powdered  sugar  until  stiff. 

Strawberry  Pudding. — Beat  yolks  of 
two  or  three  eggs,  add  one-third  cup 
sugar,  a  pinch  of  salt,  two  cups  milk,  one 
cup  cake  crumbs,  one  tablespoon  melted 
butter  and  one-half  teaspoon  grated  lem¬ 
on  rind ;  pour  into  buttered  baking  dish 
and  bake  in  slow  oven  until  custard  is 
set.  Spread  over  the  top,  one  cup 
crushed  and  sweetened  strawberries;  cov¬ 
er  this  with  meringue  made  of  the  egg 
whites  and  two  or  three  tablespoons  of 
sugar.  Brown  lightly  in  oven.  Serve  cold 
garnished  with  whole  berries. 

MARY  REDYNS. 


Fruit  Juice  Cake 

Two  cups  sifted  flour,  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  one-third  cup  butter  or 
other  shortening,  one  cup  sugar,  two  egg 
yolks,  well  beaten,  one-half  cup  fruit 
juice,  two  egg  whites  stiffly  beaten.  Sift 
flour  once,  measure,  add  baking  powder 
and  sift  together  three  times.  Cream 
shortening  thoroughly,  add  sugar  gradu¬ 
ally,  and  cream  together,  until  light  and 
fluffy.  Add  egg  yolks,  then  flour,  alter¬ 
nately  with  fruit  juice,  a  small  amount 
at  a  time.  Bake  in  two  greased  9-in. 
layer  pans  in  moderate  oven  25  minutes. 
Spread  orange  filling  between  layers. 

Orange  Filling. — Five  tablespoons  of 
flour,  one  cup  sugar,  grated  rind  of  one 
orange,  one-half  cup  orange  juice,  three 
tablespoons  lemon  juice,  one-fourth  cup 
of  water,  one  egg  or  two  egg  yolks  slight¬ 
ly  beaten,  two  teaspoons  butter.  Com¬ 
bine  ingredients  in  order  given.  Cook  in 
double  boiler  10  minutes,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly  and  cool.  c.  L. 


Mother’s  Oatmeal  Cookies 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


I  THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  &  STOVE  COMPANY 
Address  Office  Nearest  You,  Dept.  RY41 
Wichita,  Kans.;  Chicago,  111.;  Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
Please  send  me  further  information  on  Coleman 
Instant-Gas  Appliances  checked  below: 

□  COOK  STOVES  □  LANTERNS  □  IRONS 


Name. 


^Address . (3241^ 

Modern 
Gas  Service 


► 


for  Everybody 

Now  . . .  no  matter  where  you  live  . . .  you  can 
enjoy  instant-gas  service  for  lighting,  cooking 
and  ironing!  Coleman  Instant-Gas  Appliances 
bring  you  this  great  convenience.  They  make 
and  burn  their  own  gas  from  regular  untreated 
motor  fuel.  See  these  modern  appliances  at 
your  dealer’s  store.  But  in  the  meantime,  send 
coupon  above  for  full  particulars. 

Coleman 

INSTANT-GAS  APPLIANCES 

H  Coleman  Self-Heating  Irons 

“Smooth  the  Way 
on  Ironing  Day.’’ 
Save  time  and  work. 
Have  new  Roto-Type 
Generator  with  clean¬ 
ing  needle  which  can 
be  operated  while 
burning.  Light  in¬ 
stantly  ...  no  pre¬ 
heating  necessary. 
Double  pointed . . . 
same  perfect  results  on  either  forward  or  back¬ 
ward  stroke.  Iron  any  place  you  wish. 

Coleman 

Sport- Lite  Lanterns 

Just  naturally  “  made  -  to- 
order”  for  fishing,  camping 
and  touring.  Instant-lighting 
.  .  .  single  mantle  type  .  .  . 
provide  up  to  150  candlepower 
of  pure  white  light.  Weigh 
only  3  pounds.  Have  Pyrex 
brand  clear -glass  globe. 

LARGE  MODELS  .  .  . 

No.  220B  and  No.  228B 
Instant-Lites,  double  mantle  type,  produce  up 
to  300  candlepower  brilliance. 

Coleman 
instant  -  Gas 
Stoves 

The  New  Coleman 
Instant  -  Gas  Stoves 
work  like  magic  .  .  . 
make  their  own  gas, 
light  like  gas,  cook 
like  gas.  Never  before 
such  simplicity,  such 
safety,  such  conven¬ 
ience.  No  preheater 
...justopenthe  valve , 
light  the  burner  and 
start  cooking.  Models  to  fit  every  cooking 
requirement,  at  prices  to  fit  every  purse. 


PATENTS 

Time  Counts  in  Applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructionsor  write  for  Free  book  “How 
to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form. 
No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Registered  Patent  Attorney, 
6035  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BLANKETS 
BATTING— ItOBES 


and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
lower  than  last  year.  Write  for  catal(  g  and  samples. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
112  Lynn  Street  AVest  Unity,  Ohio 


nAAIIP  On  Minnesota, 

FREE  BOOKS  5^n£?£s& 

Washing'  on,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all  purposes. 

LOW  EXCURSION  RATES.  Write 

E.C.  Leedy,  Dept.  230,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  ureads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut; 
to  '  •  reauirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFFy  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N-  J 


Of  Safest  Bank 
Messenger 

in  ike  C)Yorl<) 

Millions  of  dollars  constantly 
pass  through  the  United  States 
mails  with  perfect  safety 
and  dispatch. 


National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

N  ame - — — - — — - 


One  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  lard  or 
shortening,  one  egg,  pinch  of  salt,  one 
teaspoon  soda,  two  tablespoons  molasses, 
two  cups  oatmeal,  two  cups  flour.  Mix 
in  the  order  given.  Use  the  last  half  of 
flour  for  rolling  purposes.  Cut.  place  in 
pans,  sprinkle  with  sugar.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  to  hot  oven  until  brown. 


Address 


NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
BANK 

S.  W.  ccr.  State  &  Pearl  Sts.,  Albany ,  N.  Y., 
AN  HISTORIC  CORNER 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Publisher’s  Desk  has  developed  a  very 
large  daily  mail.  Several  hundred  letters 
are  received  and  answered  daily.  It  is 
our  purpose  and  practice  to  answer  all 
letters  daily,  in  all  cases  with  reasonable 
promptness,  but  in  a  large  volume  of  cor¬ 
respondence  it  is  not  strange  that  there 
would  be  some  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  Occasionally  a  letter  goes  wrong  in 
the  mail.  Possibly  sometimes  one  is  mis¬ 
laid  or  lost  after  it  reaches  our  office. 
Oversights  are  sometimes  caused  by  send¬ 
ing  a  question  with  a  subscription  on 
one  sheet,  or  an  advertisement.  Fre¬ 
quently  delays  are  caused  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  looking  up  information  outside  of 
the  office,  often  by  mail.  In  any  such 
case  there  is  sure  to  be  a  delay  and  pos¬ 
sibly  failure  to  make  a  reply  through 
failure  to  connect  all  along  the  line. 
Sometimes  correspondents  neglect  to  sign 
their  letters  or  purposely  do  not  do  so. 
The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  the  fault  may  at  times  be  ours, 
but  that  it  is  not  intentional.  If  you 
have  at  any  time  failed  to  receive  a  reply 
to  an  inquiry,  it  has  been  due  to  an  er¬ 
ror  or  oversight,  and  we  would  be  pleased 
to  have  the  inquiry  repeated,  if  answer 
is  not  received  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Such  lapses  cannot  often  happen,  but  we 
would  not  like  to  have  even  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  neglecting  any  of  our  friends. 

Last  September  I  entered  into  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Lehigh  Packing  Co.,  Inc., 
Allentown,  Pa.,  by  which  the  company 
agreed  to  repurchase  all  the  rabbits  I 
wanted  to  raise  from  stock  bought  from 
them  at  from  15  to  25  cents  a  pound  live 
weight ;  this  contract  to  run  for  15  years. 
This  was  an  inducement  to  buy  the  breed¬ 
ing  rabbits  at  $30  apiece.  I  received  a 
letter  from  this  company  this  morning 
saying  that  they  could  only  pay  me  12 
cents  per  pound  live  weight.  If  I  insist 
on  the  regular  contract  price  for  the  rab¬ 
bit  meat  they  said  that  they  would  have 
to  put  the  meat  in  cold  storage  and  that 
I  would  have  to  wait  for  a  more  favorable 
market  before  I  get  paid  for  my  rabbit 
meat.  Is  thei'e  not  a  market  for  live  rab¬ 
bit  meat?  j.  h.  b. 

New  York. 

Up  to  a  very  recent  date  the  Lehigh 
Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  sold 
doe  rabbits  at  $30  apiece,  with  a  contract 
by  which  ithe  company  agreed  to  buy  back 
the  progeny  for  15  years  at  from  15  to 
25  cents  a  pound  live  weight.  Now  the 
company  has  written  the  patrons  who 
bought  rabbits  asking  them  to  release  the 
company  from  the  contract  and  to  “accept 
the  prevailing  market  prices  for  their 
meat,  live  weight.”  The  company  says 
that  unless  their  request  is  accepted  the 
meat  will  be  held  at  the  breeder's  l'isk 
or  packed  and  stored  and  will  not  be 
paid  for  for  three  to  six  months.  They 
also  propose  to  change  the  minimum 
weight  of  rabbits  from  4%  to  5  lbs.  each. 
With  it  all  they  want  to  sell  us  feed  at 
$4  per  100  lbs.  I  have  had  feed  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  local  mill  on  the  regular  gov¬ 
ernment  formula  at  $1.S5  per  100  lbs., 
which  gave  better  results.  The  letter  says 
the  company  is  an  a  strong  financial  posi¬ 
tion.  If  so,  is  thei’e  not  some  way  by 
which  it  can  be  made  to  live  up  to  its 
contract?  Through  rosy  promises  we  were 
induced  to  pay  big  prices  for  the  rabbits, 
with  the  inducement  of  a  15-year  market 
at  15  to  25  cents  a  pound,  and  for  other 
seiwices  which  they  assert  were  never 
rendered.  How  can  we  compel  this  com¬ 
pany  to  live  up  to  its  contract,  or  pay 
back  a  part  of  the  excessive  price  paid 
for  the  rabbits?  G.  z. 

New  Jersey. 

For  several  months  past  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  many  inquiries  about  the  “buy¬ 
back”  proposition  of  this  company  and 
other  concerns.  Some  of  those  who  in¬ 
quired  were  displeased  because  we  could 
not  enthuse  over  the  “buy-back”  prom¬ 
ises.  Some  accepted  the  stories  told  them 
by  the  concerns  which  claimed  that  we 
were  prejudiced  and  unfair  to  the  “rab¬ 
bit  business.”  Of  coui’se  it  is  not  the  rab¬ 
bit  business,  but  the  “buy-back”  promises 
that  we  were  talking  about.  The  breed¬ 
ers  pay  high  prices,  not  for  the  rabbits 
alone,  but  largely  for  the  “buy-back” 
promises,  and  other  alleged  services.  Our 
advice  has  been  to  buy  rabbits  at  their 
real  worth  and  then  sell  the  progeny  for 
what  they  are  worth.  We  fear  that  it 
will  not  be  practical  for  the  breeders  to 
attempt  to  enforce  the  present  contract. 
Their  money  is  already  paid  in  for  the 
breeding  does.  All  you  could  do  is  to  of¬ 
fer  the  progeny  of  the  does  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  if  they  refused  to  take  them  or 
pay  for  them,  bring  a  suit  to  enforce  the 
contract.  To  do  this  you  would  be 
obliged  to  go  to  the  Pennsylvania  courts. 
The  company  would  probably  put  in  a 
claim  that  your  rabbits  were  not  salable 
or  that  you  did  not  live  up  to  your  part 


of  the  agreement.  It  might  go  through 
two  or  three  courts,  taking  two  to  four 
years,  and  costing  you  more  than  all  the 
money  involved.  To  be  frank  we  do  not 
believe  that  people  who  pay  big  prices 
for  breeding  rabbits,  under  a  “buy-back” 
inducement,  will  ever  fail  to  experience 
disappointments  and  ultimate  losses. 

It  is  repoi’ted  that  the  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Lehigh  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  have  retired  from  the  business. 

In  regard  to  my  bill  I  received  $75 

from  -  in  final  settlement,  which  is 

just  a  little  over  half,  but  a  half  loaf  is 
better  than  none  or  a  lot  of  ti’ouble.  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  all  your  trouble 
and  bother  you  were  put  to  in  my  behalf, 
and  I  appi-eciate  your  kindness.  Hope 
I  can  be  able  to  do  something  some  time 
for  you  and  the  good  paper  you  so  ably 
publish.  j.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

When  there  is  an  honest  dispute  or 
doubt  of  responsibility  of  the  debtoi*,  it  is 
often  advisable  to  accept  a  compromise. 
But  such  experiences  do  not  encourage 
future  trade  between  the  parties  con- 
cei’ned. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  we  enjoy 
The  R.  N.-Y.  in  our  house.  The  Bible 
comes  first,  then  our  church  paper,  then 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Long  may  it  live. 

New  York.  w.  a.  a. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  content  to  be  in  third 
place  in  such  distinguished  company. 
Dedicated  to  an  industry  it  is  proud  to 
be  classed  with  the  moral  and  spiritual 
inspirations  of  a  people  who  cherish  a 
reputation  for  clean  living  and  Christian 
virtues. 


Can  you  give  me  a  little  information 
on  the  Radio  Research  Laboratories  of 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.?  They  are  putting 
out  on  the  market  an  instrument  for  lo¬ 
cating  minerals  of  the  earth.  c.  E.  c. 

Delaware. 

No  instrument  of  this  nature  is  being 
used  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  as 
far  as  is  known  no  instrument  has  been 
approved  that  will  “locate  the  presence  of 
non-magnetic  metals  .  .  .  such  as  buried 
or  hidden  treasures  of  gold  and  silver 
coins.”  If  such  an  instrument  were  fea¬ 
sible  the  government  would  be  apt  to 
make  use  of  it. 


In  an  April  number  II.  W.  B.,  Mis¬ 
souri,  asks  about  Irving-Vance  Co.,  of 
Canada.  Tell  him  it  is  the  same  racket. 
My  wife  is  an  artist.  She  paints  well.  The 
advertisement  interested  her  and  I  sent 
$10.  First  lesson  was  all  right,  compli¬ 
mented  her;  second  lesson  was  a  photo¬ 
graph  so  printed  that  even  with  a  strong 
glass  one  could  not  see  the  light  and 
shadow  divisions.  She  did  it.  Wrong ! 
Did  it  again  following  their  instructions. 
Wrong.  Another  print  of  photo  came. 
She  did  it  again.  Wrong,  and  the  very 
things  they  told  her  'to  do  with  the  sec¬ 
ond  picture  they  said  were  wrong  in  the 
third.  She  got  discouraged,  just  what 
they  wanted.  I  wrote  them  asking  the 
money  be  returned  and  I  would  return 
outfit.  They  answered  the  outfit  was  of 
no  value  to  them,  so  I  chalked  the  $10  up 
to  experience.  Tell  your  subscriber  to 
keep  his  money.  E.  w.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  experience  is  a  good  answer  to  in- 
qxiiries  on  this  and  other  work-at-home 
propositions. 


Nicholas  C.  Partos,  president  and  or¬ 
ganizer  of  the  Cornel  Drug  Coi’poration, 
who  was  credited  at  one  time  with  a  lai-ge 
fortune  acquired  through  real  estate  and 
other  investments,  was  found  guilty  of 
misrepresenting  the  value  of  stock.  Par¬ 
tos  was  accused  of  selling  $465,000  in 
stock  of  the  drugstore  chain  in  15  months 
up  to  March,  1930,  when  the  company 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The 
sales  were  made  largely  through  adver¬ 
tising  in  foreign  language  papers. 

So  many  requests  are  going  out  for 
help  for  the  jobless  from  one  party  or  an¬ 
other  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which 
are  legitimate  and  which  are  worked  for 
the  benefit  of  the  promoter.  Raymond 
Norman  has  been  sentenced  to  not  more 
than  three  yeai’s  in  the  penitentiary  on  a 
charge  of  obtaining  money  on  false  pre¬ 
tenses.  He  appealed  for  money  for  the 
unemployed  and  is  said  to  have  received 
$25,000,  using  what  are  called  “high- 
pressure  boiler-room”  methods.  It  is  not 
known  what  became  of  the  money.  When 
solicited  for  contx’ibutions  to  unknown 
organizations  ask  the  Public  Welfare  Bu¬ 
reaus  in  your  section,  or  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  what  they  know  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  so  that  you  may  be  sure  your 
contributions  go  to  a  worthy  object. 


May  21,  1932 


McCORMICK- DEERING 

Cultivators 


T^ROM  the  efficient,  speedy  Farmall  4-row  cultivating  outfit 
J-  (which  enables  you  to  cultivate  up  to  65  acres  a  day)  down 
to  the  single-row  models  for  smaller  operations — every  culti¬ 
vator  in  the  McCormick-Deering  line  represents  the  very  best 
to  be  had  in  efficiency,  practical  operation,  and  lasting  service. 
No  matter  whether  you  need  equipment  for  20  acres,  200,  or 
2000— rely  on  the  quality-built  models  your  McGormick-Deer- 
ing  dealer  has  to  offer.  Write  for  cultivator  folders. 

A  Wide  Selection  of 
Shovels,  Gangs,  etc. 

The  very  wide  choice  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  McCormick-Deering 
cultivators  makes  it  possible  to 
select  exactly  what  you  need 
for  all  crops  and  field  condi¬ 
tions.  Whatever  your  require¬ 
ments,  it  will  pay  you  to  con¬ 
sult  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  America  Chicago,  Illinois 

( Incorporated ) 


Plows 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows Hay 
and  Lawns 


High  Clearance. 
Gearing  Enclosed. 

BELT  JOBS 

Run  belt  machines, 
pumps,  saws,  etc. 

EASY  TERMS 

Time  plan  makes 
it  easy  to  own. 

FREE 

CATALOG 

Write  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalog. 


A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms.  | 
Gardners,  Florists,  Fruit, 

Growers,  Suburbanites. 

Nurseries.  Poultrymen.1 

AMPLE  POWER 

Makes  Work  Easy, 
with  field  or  truck 
crop  tools.  Also 
lawn  and  hay  i 
weed  mowing 
equipment. 


or  Ride 


STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.Y. 
3262  Como  Aye.  2469  ChestnutSt.  192  Cedar  St. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SOYEAKS’USE 
Matte  in  All  Colors — For  AH  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


New  Bargain  Book  Free 

Write  for  it  today.  See  the  biggest 
,bargains  I've  offered  in  43  years. 
Save  big  money  on  my  Copper  Steel 
Farm  and  Poultry  Fence,  Gates,  at 
factory  prices.  I  also  save  you 
money  on  Steel  Posts,  Baby  Chicks, 
Poultry  Supplies,  etc. 

I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
No  extras  to  pay  —  my  prices  save 
you  about  H  usual  cost  —  Quality 
?uaranteed  —  24  hour  service. 
Write  today.— Jim  Brown.  18 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept.43l8A,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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GRAIN 
THRESHERS 

Do  Fast,  Clean 
Work- 

Use  Your  Tractor  and  Make  BIG  PROFITS 

We  Will  Make  Special  Prices  and  Terms 

FARQUHAR  Box  530  York,  Pa. 
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|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  1 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

“  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  22 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  2 

“  For  sale  by  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

s  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Wanted  ! 

Tandem  oicycles,  regardless  of  condi¬ 
tion.  Two,  three  or  four  seaters. 

ADVERTISER  3815, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Do  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewish 

young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  INC.. 
301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D,  New  York  City. 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  A  Cole  B  power  works  uireetly 
from  an  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant.  In  use 
over  three  years.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 

HOMES  WANTED- 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  115  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


RELIABLE  MAN  to  help  on  farm.  BOX  25, 
Lookout,  Pa. 


HANDY-MAN,  DEPENDABLE,  understands 
dressing  chickens,  candling  eggs:  $25  month, 
board;  give  reference.  BOX  276,  Mountain 
View,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  thoroughly  experienced  poultry- 
man,  one  that  cares  for  good  home  and  mod¬ 
erate  wages.  ADVERTISER  3706,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Vermont  or  New  York  State  farm- 
raised  man.  ADVERTISER  3707,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER,  white,  country; 

two  adults,  modern  house;  state  experience, 
wages  required ;  send  photographs,  references. 
E.  O.  DORMAN,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 


MAID  WANTED,  above  school  age,  Protestant, 
white,  assist  with  housework,  children:  good 
home,  reasonable  wage.  MRS.  C.  S.  MULKS, 
Eaton,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Jobs  for  boys  on  dairy,  general  and 
poultry  farm's;  a  few  boys  want  jobs  on  small 
estates  in  care  of  grounds  and  gardens;  ages 
from  14  to  20  years  old;  wages  for  boys  with 
one  or  more  years  experience  $3  to  $25  a  month; 
inexperienced  boys  will  work  for  their  board, 
lodging  and  carfare:  references  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  MR.  R.  P.  ARMSTRONG,  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  Newtown  High  School,  Elmhurst,  L. 
V,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION! — Who  needs  wide-awake,  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  reliable  American  couple,  age  30?  Have 
sold  out  50  head  cattle.  5,000  poultry,  350  acres; 
good  plain  cook,  experienced  dairymaid,  poultry- 
maid;  chauffeur,  gardener,  handyman,  truck- 
driver,  teamster,  milker,  herdsman,  manager; 
not  afraid  of  work  but  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  first-class.  ADVERTISER  3641, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  MARRIED,  no  children, 
life  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate  man¬ 
agement;  wife  board  help  or  housekeeper;  fine 
references.  BOX  407,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  MAN.  SINGLE,  wants  position,  fully 
experienced,  industrious  and  sober.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3602,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL-SCIENTIFIC  manager  for  farm  or 
estate,  available  any  time;  college  trained; 
nationally  known  livestock  specialist  in  handling 
breeding  troubles;  experienced  in  building  or  re¬ 
building  of  estates;  must  be  near  good  schools; 
interview  desired.  ADVERTISER  3720,  care 
Rural  New-YTorker. 


CAN  MAKE  money,  poultry,  ducks,  sheep,  dairy, 
now  foreman  on  large  eommerical  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3706,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  carpenter,  wishes  job  as  han¬ 
dy-man  on  estate,  familiar  with  masonry,  ma¬ 
chinery,  plumbing;  reference  furnished.  BOX 
425,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


CULTURED  YOUNG  woman,  experienced  busi¬ 
ness  management,  also  oversee  home  or  farm 
activities:  good  references;  daughter  11.  CON- 
SHORS,  30  South  Union,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


BOY,  17,  RELIABLE,  strong  and  willing,  wants 
farm  work.  ANDREW  BITSKO,  544  West 
46th  St.,  New  York  City. 


CARPENTER.  GENERAL  mechanic,  American, 
single,  45,  temperate,  do  any  part  of  construc¬ 
tion  or  reconstruction  work,  interior  finishing; 
best  of  reference.  ADVERTISER  3760,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  AMERICAN,  white,  anxious  to  learn, 
steady,  general  farming;  little  experience; 
state  salary.  JOHN  HOCK,  2361  Cornelia  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  BY  YOUNG  married  man  position  on 
farm  or  estate;  life  experience  in  general 
farming,  not  afraid  of  hard  work  or  long  hours, 
but  salary  and  living  conditions  must  be  right. 
ADVERTISER  3774,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CITY  MAN  wishes  position  on  farm,  had  14 
years  experience  on  farm.  G.  H.  TRAVIS, 
0446  116th  St.,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Sold  my  farm  account  being  left  all 
alone,  would  like  position  as  working  man¬ 
ager  or  partner;  good  home;  am  middle-aged, 
agricultural  college  graduate,  life-time  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  3773,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


THREE  FARMER  boys  want  work  where  good 
farm-hands  are  desired;  work  Winter  and 
Summer;  low  wages;  can  work  with  horses  ana 
milk  cows;  will  go  anywhere.  ALFRED  PETRO, 
R.  D.  1,  Ellwood  City,  1’a. 


HOUSEWORK,  CHRISTIAN  girl,  capable,  neat, 
good  cook;  also  experienced  in  office  work. 
ADVERTISER  3781,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POUI.TEYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  desires  posi¬ 
tion:  salary  $30  month,  room  and  hoard.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  37S3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER  FARM,  unmarried,  American,  no  to¬ 
bacco;  references.  Address  ADVERTISER 

3794,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Position  active  middle-aged  man, 
garden,  poultry,  butler,  drive  car;  New  Jer¬ 
sey  preferred;  reference;  space  for  car.  GEO. 
MARSH,  Oak  Ridge,  N.  J. 

GERMAN,  29,  FARMER,  from  Holstein  country, 
wants  position  on  dairy  farm;  good  milker, 
grade  A  or  certified  preferred;  fully  experienced. 
ADVERTISER  3785,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AY  OR  KING  FARM  superintendent  with  the  ex¬ 
perience,  energy  and  executive  ability  to  han¬ 
dle  any  agricultural  enterprise,  open  for  engage¬ 
ment;  40  years  of  age,  married,  no  family,  ef¬ 
ficient,  economical,  dependable,  up-to-date  and 
a  hustler.  ADVERTISER  3791,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GERMAN  COUPLE  wants  position  on  private 
estate  or  farm,  well  trained;  first-class  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  3788,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

OLD  MAN.  experienced  with  chickens,  wants 
job.  ADVERTISER  3784,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

CARPENTER,  HANDY  MAN,  watchman,  or  any 
work;  respect  correspondence;  anyone  wanting 
reliable  American,  experienced  man.  H.  FAIR- 
CHILI),  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

MALE  COOK,  likes  to  be  in  gentleman’s  pri¬ 
vate  place  or  batchelor’s  borne;  reference.  J. 
KRAUS,  147  W.  21st  St.,  New  York  City. 

RELIABLE  YOUNG  man.  20.  all-round  farm¬ 
hand.  ANDREW  ERIIARDT,  122  S.  Second 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

TWO  ENERGETIC  men,  24  and  32  years,  desire 
farm  or  hotel  work;  single,  American,  Prot¬ 
estants;  no  farm  experience  hut  intelligent  and 
used  to  heavy  work;  own  car.  ADVERTISER 
3798,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SWEDISH.  SINGLE,  experienced  dniry-poultry- 
man,  wishes  position.  ADVERTISER  3799, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  20  years’  experience 
all  branches;  high  references;  capable  of  re¬ 
sponsible  position.  ADVERTISER  3800,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  AGE  40,  Swedish,  married,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm  or  estate,  as  farmer,  handyman, 
or  gardener’s  helper;  two  grown  children,  boy 
19  and  girl  17;  will  board  men  if  desired;  vi¬ 
cinity  Westchester  County,  N.  YT.  ALFRED 
BODEN,  51  Rathburn  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

“GRADUATE  NURSE”  desires  position  caring 
for  invalid;  salary  moderate;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  3801,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NURSE,  GRADUATE,  middle-aged,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  ;  will  care  for  invalid  and  do  light  house¬ 
work;  good  cook;  reference.  ADVERTISER 
3S02,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  —  Working  manager,  age  30, 
married,  no  children;  nine  years’  experience, 
both  commercial  and  private  places;  two  years’ 
college  training;  conscientious  worker  and  good 
manager;  excellent  references;  interview  desired. 
ADVERTISER  3805,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COLLEGE  SHORT  course.  New  York  State  test¬ 
er’s  license,  20  years’  experience  pasteurizing, 
bottling;  don’t  milk.  ADVERTISER  3806,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  AMERICAN,  working  poultry  man¬ 
ager  of  unusual  ability  seeks  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  fancy  and  commercial, 
also  kennel;  highest  references;  can  supply  first- 
class  helper.  ADVERTISER  3S07,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GARDENER-FARMER,  24,  single,  agricultural 
school  graduate,  experienced.  ADVERTISER 
3808,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN,  MARRIED,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  lines.  ADVERTISER  3809,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AVAILABLE  FOR  TEST  cows,  calf -barn,  herd; 

wide  experience,  good  references,  35,  single, 
clean,  dependable;  after  May  25;  former  tester. 
ADVERTISER  3814,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN,  SWISS,  49.  single,  wishes  position 
on  private  estate;  first-class  buttermaker, 
strictly  temperate;  references:  please  state 
wages  and  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3810, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN,  39,  wishes  position  as  farmer 
or  dairyman;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
3812,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GERMAN,  27,  MARRIED,  experienced  garden¬ 
ing,  general  farming,  drives;  good  references. 
WEBER,  Box  36,  Estate,  Cannondale,  Conn. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

72-ACRE  FRUIT  farm.  State  road,  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  edge  of  excellent  village;  36  acres 
productive  apple  orchard,  4  acres  pears;  attrac¬ 
tive  14-room  house,  modern  conveniences,  large 
barn,  other  buildiugs,  all  good;  $8,000.  229-acre, 

40-cow  dairy  farm,  fine  village  2  miles,  Madison 
County,  N.  Y. ;  Syracuse  with  its  markets  easy 
drive  over  good  roads;  80  acres  fertile,  machine- 
worked  limestone  crop  land,  50  acres  seeded  to 
clover  and  Alfalfa  last  year,  120  acres  spring- 
watered  pasture,  29  acres  fuel  wood ;  pleasant 
14-room  house,  piped  water,  substantial  tenant 
house;  nearly  new  30x106  dairy  barn,  concrete 
stable,  piped  water,  storage  barn,  other  build¬ 
ings:  this  is  a  real  dairy  farm,  electricity  avail¬ 
able  and  can  be  bought  under  our  easy,  long¬ 
term  payment  plan;  sale  price  $9,000.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

WANTED — Comfortable  farm  anywhere,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  6-room  house,  improvements;  in 
New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  3742,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GROCERY  BUSINESS  wanted  in  small  town; 

will  pay  cash  for  stock  and  equipment;  rent 
property.  ADVERTISER  3754,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  SALE,  76  acres,  good  buildings,  3% 
miles  to  railroad.  ADVERTISER  3773,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Plot  75  ft.  by  200  ft.,  3-room  cot¬ 
tage,  electric  light,  city  water,  good  location, 
bargain.  ADVERTISER  3776,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — Three  acres  farming,  five  rooms, 
modern,  high  country  location,  desirable  party, 
couple  preferred;  $35;  Bergen  County.  AD¬ 

VERTISER  3777,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — Fully  equipped  7-acre  duck  farm, 
Elmont,  L.  I.  ADVERTISER  3782,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
Y^RKEIt  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  option  of  buying,  150 
acres.  Southern  Dutchess  County  farm.  State 
road.  ADVERTISER  3778,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  RENT — House,  eight,  nine  rooms, 
modern  conveniences,  garage,  large  garden, 
150  miles  from  New  York  or  nearer;  low  rental. 
ADVERTISER  3780,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Mountain  farm  in  Orange  Cou nty,  N. 

Y.,  convenient  to  transportation;  $1,000.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3795,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT,  with  or  without  option  to  buy,  on 
main  highway  between  New  York  and  At¬ 
lantic  City,  6-room  house,  electricity,  water,  ga¬ 
rage,  barn,  six  chicken  houses  twelve  hundred 
capacity;  very  reasonable.  QUEENSBURY 

FARMS,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

FARM  OF  160  acres  on  concrete  road,  55  miles 
New  Y'ork  City,  Orange  County;  Guernsey 
dairy,  all  machinery  and  electric  equipment; 
milk  brings  8c  quart,  good  paying  business; 
$20,000  cash  required.  ADVERTISER  3793,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 5-acre  poultry  farm,  Long  Island, 
A-l  condition,  8-room  house,  new  poultry  build¬ 
iugs  equipped  with  running  water  and  elec¬ 
tricity.  ADVERTISER  3792,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 

WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  5-12- 
acre  farm  with  buildings,  housing  for  2,000 
chickens,  5-7-room  house,  not  over  50  miles  from 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  37S7,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 7  acres,  near  station,  commuting; 

2-family  house,  nine  rooms,  two  baths,  all  im¬ 
provements;  reduced,  real  bargain.  CHARLES 
GRUBE,  Park  Ridge,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  6-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  corner  property,  near  station.  J.  B. 
COOPER,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Large  farm  or  wild  tract  of  land 
with  good  private  lake;  nearer  New  York  the 
better;  may  purchase  if  very  reasonable;  would 
prefer  to  make  part  payment  with  over  500 
acres  of  excellent  Delaware  County,  N.  Y., 
farm  lands  with  improvements;  brokers  pro¬ 
tected.  Address  OWNER.  Suite  1606,  342  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

WANTED  TO  RENT  small  farm  or  tenant  house 
with  use  of  land,  conveniently  located.  Co¬ 
lumbia  or  Dutchess  County  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3803,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  PARTY  would  like  equipped  farm 
to  operate  on  shares.  Western  New  York  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  3804,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

LARGE  HOUSE,  near  highway,  improvements, 
15  acres,  orchard,  stream,  buildings;  sacrifice 
$0,700.  S.  KLINE,  Owner,  R.  D.  4,  Freehold, 

N.  J. 

WANTED — 5  acres  cleared  land  for  grapes  with 
woodlot  acreage  between  Newburgh  and  Saug- 
erties;  must  be  cheap.  D.  STEENKEN,  570 
Fulton  St.,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FLORIDA  PROPERTY  for  sale;  6  rooms  and 
bath,  all  improvements,  2  porches,  garage, 
workshop,  henhouse;  lot  100x300:  price  $2,800; 
write  owner,  ADVERTISER  3811,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HOUSE,  MAYS  LANDING,  6  rooms,  2  large  sun 
parlors,  electric,  gas;  sale,  exchange  farm  or 
gasoline  station  with  ground.  CI1AS.  SCJKAT, 
419  W.  Berks,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED — Gas  station,  tourist  inn,  in  New 
York;  owner  only.  ADVERTISER  3813,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE — Young  laying  three-banded  leather- 
colored  Italian  queen  bees  50c;  2-lb.  package 
bees  including  queen  $2.75,  3  lbs.  $3.50,  de¬ 
livered  postpaid,  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  JAS¬ 
PER  KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 

WANTED — Vols.  20-21  Leslies  Boys  and  Girls 
Weekly,  Beadles.  Cap  Colliers,  other  similar. 
MAROSKE,  4133  57th  St.,  Woodside,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Dazey  5-gaL  churn,  unused;  unused 
Primrose  International  separator  (all  electric) ; 
must  sell.  PHILLIP  G.  KITCHEN,  M.  D.,  Po- 
cono  Lake,  Pa. 

WANTED — Old  books  for  children  printed  be¬ 
fore  1830;  old  Valentines.  ADVERTISER 
6770,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 250-quart  milk  route.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3790,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

STORE  BUSINESS  for  sale,  located  in  nice 
town  of  New  York  State,  selling  groceries, 
candies,  ice  cream,  school  supplies  and  text 
books;  price  about  $2,000,  no  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3786,  care  Rural  New-Yoi'ker. 

Country  Board 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  Farm  wants  boarders,  high 
elevation,  airy  rooms,  excellent  table;  $10  per 
week.  MRS.  MATHEW  OSBORNE,  Wayne  Co., 
Equimmk,  Pa. 

BOARDERS  WANTED  by  month,  week,  week¬ 
end,  in  beautiful  New  Hampshire,  May-Oc- 
tober;  modern  arrangements.  ADVERTISER 

3744,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARDERS,  FARM,  salt  water,  fishing  and 
bathing.  MRS.  ALEX  BROWN,  R.  D.  2, 
Westerly,  R.  I. 

WANTED — Elderly  boarders  in  country,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  $5  a  week.  ADVERTISER  3771,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  BOARDERS,  $10  week,  children  $7 
week;  lake  bathing,  fishing,  modern  conveni¬ 
ences,  excellent  table.  MRS.  JENNIE  SAN- 
KEY,  Waymart,  Pa. 

VILLAGE  HOME,  quiet,  good  board,  $8  week. 
C.  STANSBUIiY,  Fruitland,  Hd. 


BOARDERS,  SMALL  country  village,  near  lake. 

good  old-fashioned  cooking,  reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3779,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  ladies  to  board  and  care  for. 
MRS.  RUTH  WILSEY,  Warrensburgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  BOARDERS,  pleasant  farm,  fresh 
eggs,  milk  and  cream,  homemade  butter,  good 
table;  trout  stream,  pretty  scenery;  adults  .$10 
per  week;  children  according  to  age;  will  board 
year  around.  MRS.  DELCIA  WHITLOCK,  R. 
D.  1,  Lakewood,  Wayne  County,  Pa. 


RIDGEWOOD  REST  HOME,  private  sanitorium, 
invalids,  Hderly  people;  excellent  food,  nurs¬ 
ing  care,  terms  moderate.  GROVE  AND  VAN 
DIEN  AVE,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Tel.  Ridgewood 
6-5517. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  on  farm,  individual  little 
homes,  new  ones,  subscribe  for  your  board ;  .$9 
per  week.  ADVERTISER  3789,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  CAN  accommodate  few  nice  people  on 
small,  well-kept  farm,  improvements,  goon 
food;  17  miles  from  New  York;  no  objection  to 
small  children;  $10  weekly  if  two  in  room. 
BOX  121,  River  Edge,  N.  J. 


FEW  GUESTS  taken,  large  country  home;  quiet, 
refined,  ideal  for  rest.  RENA  COVENEY, 
Mansfield,  Ta. 


BEAUTIFUL  ROUND  LAKE,  in  pines;  audi¬ 
torium,  lectures,  concerts,  movies,  lake,  bath¬ 
ing.  boating,  fishing,  baseball,  tennis;  home 
cooking;  terms  reasonable.  BOX  195,  Round 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


PRIVATE  FAMILY  would  rent  three  furnished 
rooms.  Summer  or  permanent  housekeeping; 
improvements,  beautiful  location.  LEEDER,  R. 
D.  1,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS,  ACCOMMODATE  25  guests.  MRS. 
EDITH  E.  BRYDEN,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  guaranteed,  $2.25 
per  gallon,  delivered  third  zone.  H.  K.  Mac- 
LAURY,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


$1.50  BUYS  GALLON  new  pure  maple  syrup, 
first  run;  No.  2.  $1.35;  75c  for  5-lb.  pail  clover 
honey;  10  lbs.,  $1.40;  same  in  Fall  honey,  50c 
and  90c  each;  73c  for  gallon  honey-maple  table 
syrup;  ills  circular;  buy  your  health  sweets  of 
a  reliable  house — get  your  money’s  worth.  GRIS¬ 
WOLD  HONEY  CO.,  Madison,  O. 


WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

1932  MAPLE  SYRUP,  $2.20  per  gallon  delivered. 
CLARK  BRIGHT,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  DRIED  apples,  8  lbs.  $1  postpaid  third 
zone.  ROSS  SERGEANT,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Amber,  buckwheat,  60  lbs., 
$3.25;  120  lbs.,  $6;  not  prepaid;  3  lbs.  amber 
or  buckwheat,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.60;  delivered  third 
zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock, 
N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT  meats,  seived  and  hand 
picked,  75c  lb.;  5  lbs.,  $2.50;  shellbark  meats, 
75c  lb.  GLENDALE  TOULTRY  FARM,  Dills- 
burg,  Pa. 


PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  third  zone, 
clover,  pail  90  cts.,  two  $1.70,  four  $3;  mixed, 
pail  70  cts.,  two  $1.30,  four  $2.30;  two  60-lb. 
cans,  here,  clover,  $8.50,  mixed  $5.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 10  lbs.  clover  $1.60,  buckwheat  $1.40, 
5  either  85c,  third  zone;  fine  light  amber  $3.30 
60-lb.  can  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus, 
N.  Y. 


FIFTY  GALLONS  No.  1  maple  syrup,  priced  to 
sell.  VANCOR,  Saxtons  River,  Vt. 


FANCY  NEAV  Vermont  maple  syrup,  guaranteed. 

$2.25  per  gallon;  sugar,  10-lb.  pail,  $2.75, 
f.o.b.  R.  STEVENS,  Montgomery  Center,  Vt. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  S»  New  York. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Suction  Pipe  for  Spray 
Pump 

Is  a  one-inch  suction  pipe  larse  enough 
for  a  pump  or  a  spraying  machine  whose 
output  is  20  to  24  gallons  per  minute,  and 
how  many  gallons  per  minute  can  a  pump 
of  that  size  draw  through  an  inch  gipe? 
The  pump  is  threaded  for  a  lJA-iuch 
pipe,  but  has  been  reduced  down  and  will 
not  work  satisfactorily.  We  ^vduld  like 
to  know  whether  the  inch  pipe  will  sup¬ 
ply  enough  liquid  to  a  pump  of  this  size. 

New  York.  C.  s. 

A  one-inch  pipe  is  small  for  a  suction 
line  on  a  discharging  20  to  25  gal¬ 

lons  per  minute,  and  if  there  is  trouble 
due  to  the  pump  pounding  and  hammer¬ 
ing  while  running  it  is  probable  that  it 
is  here.  Other  possible  sources  for  the 
same  trouble  are: 

(1)  A  clogged  strainer  or  one  of  in¬ 
sufficient  size;  (2)  a  flattened  suction 
hose  or  one  in  which  the  lining  has  come 
loose  and  acts  as  a  flap  checking  the  flow. 
On  the  suction  side  of  the  pump  there  is 
nothing  to  force  the  water  through  the 
pipe  except  atmospheric  pressure  and  a 
clear  channel  must  be  provided  for  it.  The 
size  of  pump  that  might  be  supplied  by  a 
one-inch  pipe  is  determined  to  a  eonsid- 
ei*able  extent  by  the  design  of  the  pump. 
A  single-acting  pump  of  short  stroke  and 
large  cylinder  bore  requires  the  largest 
diameter  suction  pipe,  while  a  double¬ 
action  pump  or  multi-cylinder  pump  of 
small  cylinder  bore  and  long  stroke  will 
require  the  smallest.  This  is  because  the 
water  flows  only  half  the  time  in  the  sin¬ 
gle  cylinder  type,  and  therefore  must  have 
double  the  velocity  in  the  suction  pipe 
while  it  does  flow  and  the  cylinder  is 
filling.  In  a  multi-cylinder  pump  of  the 
same  capacity  the  flow  is  more  nearly 
uniform  and  the  velocity  does  not  have  to 
be  so  high.  It  is  always  good  practice  to 
use  as  large  a  suction  pipe  on  a  pump  as 
it  was  originally  tapped  for. 

ROBERT  H.  SMITH. 


Recollections  of  a  Maple 
Syrup  Producer 

I  began  helping  gather  maple  sap  00 
years  ago,  as  a  boy  12  years  old,  with  the 
old-fashioned  neck  yoke  and  two  pails. 
Sap  was  boiled  in  large  potash  kettles 
surrounded  by  great  “back  logs’’  with 
wood  thrust  in  endways,  and  a  piece  of 
pork  hung  over  center  of  the  kettle  to 
keep  it  from  boiling  over.  Just  a  few 
rods  from  our  boiling  place  was  another 
camp  where  they  used  troughs  dug  out 
with  an  ax  and  which  were  turned  up 
against  the  tree  till  the  next  Spring  at 
close  of  season.  We  used  all  wooden 
buckets  and  found  that  in  a  warm  day 
sap  would  sour  much  quicker  in  tin  than 
in  them. 

More  than  CO  years  ago  I  visited  a 
neighbor's  bush  where  I  saw  four  and  five 
buckets  hung  to  some  of  the  large  trees. 
Those  same  trees  are  very  much  alive 
now,  and  carrying  every  Spring  five 
buckets  each. 

We  now  have  the  best  in  appliances 
for  making  maple  products,  some  of  which 
had  gone  into  Vermont  by  the  barrel. 

I  claim  to  have  shipped  the  first  maple 
syrup  into  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  tin  cans 
with  screw  tops,  and  have  shipped  maple 
products  into  Connecticut,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Long  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois 
and  Ohio,  and  others  are  shipping  as  far 
west  as  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  No 
one  here  uses  bucket  covers  as  they  draw 
heat  and  are  all  in  the  way. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  ».  seeley. 


Green  Crop  on  Potato  Land 

Which  would  I  receive  the  more  benefit 
from  to  plow  under  for  potatoes  and  so 
leave  the  ground  in  the  best  condition, 
buckwheat  or  rye,  and  at  what  stage  of 
growth  best  to  plow  under?  A.  L.  b. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  you 
want  to  grow  potatoes  on  that  ground 
this  year.  About  the  only  thing  that 
could  be  used  to  amount  to  much,  would 
be  oats  and  Canada  peas  sown  just  as 
early  in  the  Spring  as  possible,  about  a 
bushel  each  to  the  acre.  Plow  these  un¬ 
der  before  they  get  so  large  as  to  be  very 
tough.  Disk  the  ground  and  plant  the 
potatoes ;  disking  would  chop  up  the  vines 
underground.  Just  how  much  growth  you 
would  get  to  turn  under  before  you  had 
to  plant  the  potatoes  would  naturally  de¬ 
pend  on  the  way  things  grew  in  Spring 
and  how  late  you  could  wait  before  plant¬ 
ing  the  potatoes. 

If  you  wish  to  use  the  land  for  potatoes 
another  year,  you  could  put  under  three 
green  crops  if  desired  to  do  so,  and  the 
soil  appeared  to  need  it.  These  would 
be  the  oats  and  peas  this  Spring  turned 
under  before  they  get  too  large,  then  the 
ground  disked  and  sown  to  buckwheat 
about  the  first  of  July,  this  being  turned 
under  before  frost  and  rye  sown  to  stay 
on  during  the  Winter.  Then  in  Spring 
this  rye  could  be  turned  under  when 
around  a  foot  high  and  you  would  have 
a  seed  bed  well  filled  with  humus  for  the 
potatoes.  Of  course  there  ought  to  be 
some  fertilizer  put  on  the  potatoes,  be¬ 
cause  they  need  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  and  the  materials  plowed  under  are 
more  nitrogenous.  A  fertilizer  running 
4-8-7  or  thereabouts  used  on  the  potatoes 
at  the  rate  you  care  to  use  would  be  de¬ 
sirable. 


Here  is  the  DoAII  as  a  four-wheel  type  tractor.  Changed 
to  a  cultivating  unit,  it  handles  rows  in  widths  from  20 
inches  to  42  inches  apart. 


The  DoAII  is  a 

year  ’round  tractor 


Big  corn  —  but  the  Allis-Chalmers  Rumely 
DoAII  h  as  plenty  of  clearance.  As  a  cul¬ 
tivating  tractor  it  plows  two  rows  at  a  time 
and  does  good  work  at  whatever  speed 
you  want  to  travel.  Later,  you  change  it 
over  to  a  four-wheel  type  tractor  for  har¬ 
vesting,  belt  work  and  plowing.  The  DoAII 
is  a  handy  all-purpose  tractor  that  actually 
DOES  ALL.  Write  for  circular. 


The  Allis-Chalmers  Model  "U" 


Also — full  line  catalog  on  request. 


Factory  Branches 


203  Solar  Street 
Syracuse,  New  York 


38  So.  Cameron  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


This  sturdy  tractor  does  three-plow  work  at 
what  is  generally  considered  two  plow  cost. 
Handles  a  28-inch  grain  separator,  14-foot 
combine  or  1 0-foot  power  take-off  binder. 


ALLIS-  CHALMERS 

•  TRACTOR  DIVISION— MILWAUKEE.  U.  S.  A. 


AN  EASIER,  BETTER  WAY 

TO  PUT  UP  HAY... 


WHEN  chopped  hay  can  be  put  up  cheaper, 
quicker  and  easier  than  whole  hay,  it’s  not 
surprising  that  no  user  of  the  Papec  System 
has  ever  gone  back  to  the  fork. 
Two  men  and  a  boy  can  handle 
hay  faster  than  4  or  5  men  with 
a  fork  or  slings  and  no  one 
works  in  the  hot,  dusty 
mow.  The  chopped 
is  blown 
into  the  mow, 
takes  less 


than  half  the  space  of  whole  hay,  keeps 
fully  as  well  and  is  much  easier  to  feed  out. 

But  these  savings  in  time,  labor  and 
storage  space  are  no  more  important  than 
the  results  of  feeding  chopped  hay.  Milk 
production  often  shows  a  marked  increase. 
Beef  and  mutton  gains  are  made  cheaper 
and  usually  faster,  because  all  feeding 
waste  is  eliminated. 

A  Papec  Hay  Chopper,  without  any 
change  whatever,  is  also  the  most  efficient 
silo  filler  obtainable.  Shreds  fodder,  cuts 
straw  and  elevates  feed  grain. 

A  postal  or  your  name  on  the  margin  of 
this  ad  brings  free  booklet,  “A  Better  Way 
to  Put  Up  Hay”,  describing  the  Papec 
System  and  Papec  Hay  Chopper-Silo  Filler. 


105  So.  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Hay  Chopper-Silo  Fillers  Ensilage  Cutters 

Feed  and  Roughage  Mills  Feed  Mixers 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  JV.-F.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

Fordson  Tractors  S>s'“»'“,s 

Dealer  Erie  and  Niagara  Counties,  New  York— Write 
tor  Catalog  new  and  used  Fordsons  and  Equipment. 

Kenmore  Motor  Co.  Inc.,  2971  Delaware  Ave.,  Kenmore,  N.  V. 


WJAY  BEE” 


Pnptflhlo 


Earn  $50  to  $75  a  Week 

gn  Business  of  Your  Own 

Grind  feed  on  the  farm  with  the  famous 
all-steel  "Jay  Bee”  Portable  Hammer 
Mill.  Proved  lightest  —  strongest  —  greatest 
capacity — lowest  cost  operating  Portable 
Grinder.  Can  be  mounted  on  any  truck  without 
change  in  chassis.  Low  cost  gasoline  power. 
Greatly  exceeds  other  Portable  capacities  in 
grain  and  roughage  grinding.  Many  exclusive 
features. 

Put  "Jay  Bee”  on  Your  Truck 

The  “Jay  Bee”  Portable  Hammer  Mill  is  a  suc¬ 
cess — one  company,  in  four  months,  has  pur¬ 
chased  five  of  them;  proof  that  it  is  a  money 
maker.  Earning  power  of  “Jay  Bee”  Portable 
is  $300  to  $500  a  month,  and  over.  Write  for 
literature  and  demonstration. 


“JAY  BEE”  CRACKER  JACK  for 

stationary  grinding.  _  Biggest  capacity  with 
any  farm  tractor.  Write  for  details. 


«V.  B.  SEDBERKY,  Inc. 

33  Hickory  Street,  Utica,  A.  Y. 
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A  Study  of  Milk  Prices  in  New  York 


Price  per 
100  lb«. 


HE  zigzag  lines  on  the  graph  on  the 
cover  page  show  the  rise  and  fall 
in  milk  prices  for  30  years,  and  cor¬ 
responding  variations  in  butter  and 
cheese  values,  during  the  same  30 
years.  The  broken  line  indicates  the 
trend  of  milk  prices.  The  full  even  line  shows  the 
equivalent  price  in  butter  and  cheese  computed  on 
a  rule  explained  below.  The  figures  at  the  base 
indicate  the  years  from  1902  to  1931  inclusive,  with 
a  perpendicular  line  representing  each  year.  The 
figures  in  the  column  at  the  left  and  at  the  end  of 
the  straight  horizontal  lines  indicate  the  rise  and 
fall  of  prices  from  $1.20  to  $3.60  by  10-cent  increases. 
At  the  point  where  the  broken  milk  line  crosses  the 
perpendicular  year  line,  the  figures  show  the  average 
price  paid  producers  for  that  year  for  3.6  milk  at 
the  country  station  prior  to  1922  and  in  the  201-210- 
mile  freight  zone  since  1922. 

The  figures  at  the  points  of  the  zigzag  butter  and 
cheese  line  also  show  the  equivalent  butter  and 
cheese  prices  for  the  different  years.  These  prices 
were  computed  on  a  formula  given  out  by  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  in  November,  1919,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  formed  the  basis  of  prices  with  Borden's  for 
about  one  year.  It  multiplies  the  price  of  92-score 
butter  by  4.176  lbs.  of  butter  which,  with  the  usual 
16  per  cent  overrun  for  water  and  solids,  is  the  but¬ 
ter  yield  of  100  lbs.  of  3.6  per  cent  milk.  Then  it 
multiplies  the  price  of  green  cheese  by  9.68  lbs.  of 
cheese  which  is  the  yield  of  100  lbs.  of 
3.6  per  cent  milk.  Roughly  20  per  cent 
is  added  for  skim-milk,  and  5  per  cent 
for  whey.  The  sum  of  these  butter  and 
cheese  prices  is  divided  by  two  for  the 
average  butter  and  cheese  price.  From 
this  average  price  the  formula  allows 
a  reduction  for  the  three  flush  months, 

April,  May  and  June,  and  adds  a  dif¬ 
ferential  for  the  other  nine  months  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extra  cost  of  Winter  pro¬ 
duction  and  exacting  regulations.  This 
average  of  16  cents  was  added  to  the 
formula  for  the  year  average  in  above 
calculations.  The  butter  and  cheese 
prices  were  taken  from  government 
lists.  The  milk  prices  from  and  in¬ 
cluding  1917  are  from  Dairymen’s 
League  reports  adjusted  to  the  3.6  per 
cent  fat  basis.  Previous  to  1917  the 
price  was  taken  from  government  re¬ 
ports,  all  prices  checked  with  lists 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  State  College  at  Ithaca,  Urner  &  Barry, 
New  York,  and  our  quotations  showing  only  minor 
variations. 

A  study  of  the  graph  shows  that  from  1902  to 
1918  the  butter  and  cheese  price  exceeded  the  milk 
price,  except  for  the  year  1911,  when  the  milk  aver¬ 
age  was  three  cents  above.  In  1918  the  year’s 
prices  were  regulated  by  the  Federal  Food  Commis¬ 
sion.  Milk  averaged  19  cents  above  the  butter  and 
cheese  formula  because  of  the  war  demand  for  con¬ 
densed  milk  that  year.  In  1919  milk  dropped  16 
cents  in  the  comparison,  in  1920  gained  13  cents,  and 
in  1921  lost  six  cents.  It  will  be  observed  that  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  1921,  the  butter  and 
cheese  equivalent  and  the  milk  price  were  almost 
identical. 

From  1922  to  192S  the  butter  and  cheese  price  was 
well  above  the  milk  price.  In  1929  they  were  only 
one  cent  apart  with  milk  one  cent  ahead.  In  1930 
milk  was  17  cents  above.  In  1931  butter  was  $1.73, 
and  cheese  equivalent  $1.69  or  four  cents  less.  For 
the  whole  30  years  the  average  of  the  butter  and 
cheese  equivalent  was  13  cents  above  the  milk  prices. 
If  no  differential  had  been  added  for  extra  cost  of 
Winter  milk  and  sanitary  regulations,  the  differen¬ 
tial  would  be  only  an  average  of  three  cents  in  favor 
of  milk  prices,  which  could  easily  be  accounted  for 
ir.  variation  in  computation. 

This  study  seems  to  confirm  the  general  under¬ 
standing  that  the  New  York  distributing  dealers 
have  always  based  milk  prices  on  its  equivalent 
value  in  by-products  actually  going  below  these 
prices  in  flush  production  seasons,  and  increasing 
enough  in  the  Winter  months  to  keep  up  the 
supply. 

Professor  R.  W.  Bartlett,  economist  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  has  reached  similar  conclusions  in  a 
study  of  milk  prices  in  New  York  over  a  period  of 
64  years,  from  1868  to  1930.  He  compares  the  aver¬ 


age  price  paid  producers  at  country  shipping  sta¬ 
tion  for  3.7  milk  with  the  price  of  92-score  butter 
on  the  New  York  market,  multiplied  by  3.7,  the 
weight  of  butterfat  in  100  lbs.  of  milk.  For  the  sake 
of  simplicity  he  eliminates  the  usual  16  per  cent 
overrun,  and  also  the  value  of  skim-milk,  which  for 
purposes  of  comparison  does  not  matter,  because  the 
purpose  is  to  show  “how  closely  the  average  prices 
paid  for  fluid  milk  followed  the  butter  prices  during 
the  whole  64-year  period.”  These  prices  he  then  ad¬ 
justed  to  changes  in  the  general  price  level.  His 
chart  shows  that  the  “milk  price  followed  the  but¬ 
ter  price  about  90  per  cent  of  the  time.”  The  trend 
of  prices  was  down  from  1868  to  1896.  From  1896 
to  1914  it  was  upward,  and  continued  so  during  the 
World  War;  then  down  rapidly  but  increased  from 
1924  to  1929.  Since  1929  prices  of  both  butter  and 
cheese  fell  rapidly.  This  chart  is  reduced  in  cut  on 
this  page.  It  does  not  show  the  full  butter  value  of 
100  lbs.  of  3.7  milk  because  the  16  per  cent  overrun 
and  value  of  skim-milk  are  not  included  in  the  price, 
but  it  does  show  that  the  average  prices  of  milk  have 
followed  the  price  of  butter  up  and  down  with  very 
little  variations  for  64  years. 

Turning  again  to  our  chart  on  cover  page,  the  mid¬ 
dle  10  years  of  the  30-year  period  were  disturbed  by 
war  conditions.  During  the  first  10  years,  1902  to 
1912,  the  butter  and  cheese  price  was  eight,  cents 
above  the  milk  average.  During  the  last  10  years, 

1921  to  1931,  the  butter  and  cheese,  price  was  16 
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cents  above  the  milk  average,  showing  that  during 
the  first  10  years  the  average  price  of  milk  per  100 
lbs.  was  eight  cents  higher  than  for  the  last  10 
years.  From  1902  to  1912  the  Borden’s  price  was 
undisputed  and  the  sanitary  regulations  were  much 
less  exacting  and  expensive  than  now. 

We  have  not  held  our  own  in  sale  of  milk  in  a 
period  of  30  years,  nor  for  that  matter  for  64  years. 
With  increased  cost  of  production  due  to  increased 
expense  of  more  exacting  hygienic  regulations  and 
an  all-year  supply,  the  price  of  milk  has  been  de¬ 
termined  by  the  price  of  butter,  which  is  determined 
by  the  competition  of  the  markets  of  the  world. 

j,  J.  D. 


Historical  Homes  in  Virginia 

Chippokes,  down  in  Surry  County,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  colonial  plantations  in  Virginia.  Chip- 
pokes  plantation  is  also  one  of  several  famous  co¬ 
lonial  estates  on  both  sides  of  the  James  River,  be¬ 
tween  Newport  News  and  Richmond.  Brandon,  Up¬ 
per  Brandon,  Claremont,  Eastover,  Westover,  Shir¬ 
ley,  Hampstead  and  Appomattox  Manor,  are  all  on 
the  noble  James,  which  are  colonial  and  historical 
places  of  wide  interest. 

Chippokes  is  a  1,400-acre  plantation  located  on  the 
south  side  of  the  James  River,  opposite  the  lower 
end  of  Jamestown  Island,  and  has  a  river  frontage 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  where  the  shore  line 
forms  the  bay  known  as  Chippokes  Bay.  It  is 
reached  from  Route  10,  the  Surry-Smithfield  high¬ 
way.  The  Chippokes  road  is  about  4%  miles  from 
Surry  and  about  1%  miles  from  Bacon’s  Castle. 
The  plantation  is  two  miles  from  State  Highway  10 
over  a  good  county  road. 


Chippokes  was  first  granted  to  Captain  William 
Powell,  gunner  at  Jamestown,  and  member  of  the 
first  House  of  Burgesses,  who  came  to  Virginia  with 
Gates  in  1611.  It  was  inherited  by  his  son,  George 
Powell,  who  died  in  1642  without  heirs,  and  on  this 
account  the  place  reverted  to  the  Crown.  In  1643 
ir  was  granted  to  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Governor 
of  the  colony.  Lady  Berkeley,  widow  of  Governor 
Berkeley,  married  Colonel  Philip  Ludwell,  member 
of  the  Governor’s  Council,  and  Chippokes  was  next 
owned  by  Colonel  Ludwell  II,  who  had  two  daugh¬ 
ters  and  a  son,  Colonel  Philip  Ludwell  III.  The 
elder  daughter,  Lucy,  married  John  Grymes  and 
was  the  great-grandmother  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  The 
younger  daughter,  Hannah,  married  Thomas  Lee, 
builder  of  Stratford.  Chippokes  was  inherited  by 
Colonel  Philip  Ludwell  III,  and  by  his  will  it  passed 
to  his  daughter  Lucy,  who  married  John  Paradise, 
of  London.  After  Madame  Paradise’s  death,  Chip- 
pokes  became  the  property  of  her  two  nieces,  Cor¬ 
nelia  Hopkins  and  Portia  Hodgson. 

The  old  plantation  home  dates  back  to  1642,  when 
on  February  IS,  George  Powell  leased  to  Stephen 
Webb,  “the  said  Webb  to  build  a  frame  house  45x20 
feet,  with  two  chimneys  and  glass  windows,  and  a 
cellar  15  feet  square ;  the  house  to  be  ground-silled 
and  underpinned  with  brick ;  and  to  plant  one  acre 
of  said  land  with  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  that  this 
country  usually  affordeth.”  This  house,  although 
enlarged,  is  still  standing,  and  as  remodeled  is  one 
of  the  very  oldest  houses  on  the  river. 
The  brick  house  occupied  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  owner  was  built  by  Albert  Carroll 
Jones  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  During 
the  ownership  of  Jones,  Chippokes  was 
a  prosperous  plantation  and  famous  for 
its  apple  orchards.  It  passed  from  him 
to  his  daughters,  then  to  his  grandson, 
Henry  Sutton,  and  then  to  collateral 
heirs. 

Chippokes  is  mainly  interesting  as  a 
place  which  has  retained  the  old  plan¬ 
tation  atmosphere.  The  old  home  is 
near  the  river,  and  the  old  quarter  lane 
leads  from  it  to  the  brick  house,  which 
is  located  in  a  large  park,  planted  with 
a  variety  of  maples,  and  in  a  natural 
grove  of  magnificent  old  cedars.  The 
park  is  surrounded  by  a  border  of 
shrubbery  and  flowers,  and  contains  an 
old-fashioned  crape  myrtle  garden  bor¬ 
dered  with  boxwood.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  natural  features  is 
the  “Chippokes  Oak,”  a  tree  which  has  a  spread  of 
more  than  120  feet. 

There  is  at  Chippokes  an  interesting  old  coach, 
said  by  authorities  to  have  been  built  between  1760 
and  1790.  There  is  a  possibility  that  this  may  have 
been  Madame  Paradise’s  coach,  as  there  is  at  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  a  letter  written  by  Madame  Paradise  from 
London,  February  24,  returning  to  her  native  coun¬ 
try  in  1805,  in  which  she  writes  that  she  is  bringing 
her  coach. 

The  name  Chippokes  came  from  an  Indian  chief 
“Chipoke,”  who  was  very  friendly  with  the  early 
settlers  of  Jamestown.  His  domain  extended  be¬ 
tween  the  two  creeks  which  also  bear  his  name,  Up¬ 
per  and  Lower  Chippokes,  the  latter  being  the  east¬ 
ern  boundary  of  the  plantation.  The  records  show 
the  plantation  was  known  as  Chippokes  when  ac¬ 
quired  by  Governor  Berkeley. 

Historic  Westover,  built  in  1735  by  William  Byrd 
II,  founder  of  Richmond,  is  now  owned  by  Richard 
Crane.  Westover  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  sur¬ 
viving  colonial  homes  of  Virginia.  Its  exterior  is 
enhanced  by  lovely  gardens,  wonderful  old  brick 
walls  and  enormous  tulip  poplar  trees  which  make 
its  lawn  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  country. 
Its  famous  gates  are  surmounted  by  the  eagles  of 
the  Byrd  family.  In  the  middle  of  its  garden  is  the 
tomb  of  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  which 
this  year  celebrates  its  150th  anniversary.  The  gar¬ 
den  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  entire  coun¬ 
try,  and  its  Wistaria  vines  are  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  Virginia,  rivaling  30-year-old  trees  in  the  size  of 
their  huge  trunks.  Facing  on  the  noble  James  River, 
the  estate  is  one  of  the  few  old  mansions  which  sur¬ 
vived  the  fury  of  two  wars  with  no  material  dam¬ 
age.  Among  its  odd  and  interesting  features  is  a 
well  house,  in  which  the  well  is  in  reality  the  en¬ 
trance  to  a  secret  passageway,  connecting  with  the 
house.  In  the  bottom  of  the  well  is  a  secret  room. 
My  old  home  place  (Rosewood  Farm)  is  nearby  on 
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the  James,  from  which  Westover  can  be  plainly- 
seen.  The  river  is  three  miles  wide  here. 

Eastover  is  another  colonial  and  historical  estate 
of  wide  interest.  From  the  year  1657  up  to  1785, 
Eastover  had  many  owners.  Its  present  owner  is 
Albert  Ochsner.  The  mansion  house  was  shelled  by 
Federal  gunboats  in  the  James  River  during  the 
Civil  War.  This  house,  which  sets  on  a  high  bluff 
about  150  feet  from  the  river,  is  not  wholly  original, 
but  enough  of  it  remains  to  make  it  wonderfully  at¬ 
tractive.  The  central  part  is  the  old  portion  and 
was  erected  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  The  two  wings  were  added  at  a 
later  period,  but  though  the  house  has  undergone  re¬ 
construction,  the  charm  of  olden  days  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  preserved.  Standing  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  east  is  a  story-and-a-half  small  dwelling  with 
dormer  windows  which  is  connected  by  a  small  box¬ 
wood  garden  to  “the  great  house.”  The  lawn  on  the 
side  facing  the  river  is  a  wide  stretch  of  velvety 
green,  and  a  rock  garden  beyond  on  its  western  side 
is  so  exquisite  in  its  setting,  that  one  imagines  it 
has  been  there  for  all  time,  and  as  far  as  Jonquils 
are  concerned,  in  blossom  time,  there  is  a  blaze  of 
golden  glory.  The  view  from  the  lawn  is  really  en¬ 
trancing,  for  no  matter  where  you  turn  you  can 
catch  a  view  of  the  James  River,  as  it  flows  ma¬ 
jestically  by.  Unlike  most  places  on  the  river,  there 
is  a  long  and  wide  stretch  of  sandy  beach  at  East- 
over,  which  is  reached  by  a  tortuous  path  down  a 
very  steep  hill  and  from  above,  one  is  afforded  a 
glimpse  of  the  Brandon  shore  line  beyond  Claremont 
wharf,  which  completes  the  fascinating  picture. 

It  is  a  peculiar  thing  about  the  river ;  its  coloring 
varies.  When  you  look  out  across  the  waters  when 
the  jonquils  are  in  bloom,  it  loses  its  muddy  color¬ 
ing,  and  becomes  a  sea  of  gold.  When  the  myrtle’s 
rosy  blossoms  crown  the  hill,  it  is  a  “rose  river,”  as 
someone  has  so  aptly  called  it,  and  at  sunset  the 
river  becomes  a  rainbow,  so  numerous  are  the  colors 
reflected  in  its  depths. 

The  lawn  slopes  east  and  west  to  deep  wooded  ra¬ 
vines  which  complete  the  combination  of  woodland 
and  water.  These  ravines  are  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  in  this  section  of  the  country.  A  narrow, 
winding  road  to  Eastover  is  bordered  with  ravines; 
the  depth  of  path  leads  around  the  ravines  close  by 
the  house,  and  as  you  traverse  them  you  are  struck 
with  the  beautiful  trees,  especially  with  a  certain 
tulip  poplar  which  stands  at  the  top  of  one  of  the 
cliffs.  It  is  so  large  that  it  attracts  you  even  at  a 
distance,  but  as  you  go  on  and  tread  the  path  un¬ 
mindful  of  it,  suddenly  you  come  upon  the  same  tree, 
and  you  find  that  its  proportions  are  so  immense 
that  they  can  be  described  by  no  other  word  than 
“magnificent.”  Across  the  ravine  stands  another 
tulip  poplar  which  is  almost  if  not  quite  as  large. 

The  house  itself  is  charming  inside  and  out;  the 
trees  are  magnificent  as  they  stand  as  sentinels  in 
the  woods  beyond;  the  wide  expanses  of  the  river 
present  a  charming  picture,  but  one  never  fails  to 
be  impressed  with  the  simplicity  of  the  place.  East- 
over  has  had  a  checkered  career  in  the  years  of  its 
existence,  but  those  who  deplore  the  passing  of  old 
plantation  life  should  be  grateful  to  the  present 
owners,  who  have  tried  in  every  way  to  preserve 
the  charm  of  the  old  place.  w.  ii.  H. 

Virginia. 


Fruit  Notes  From  Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio 

March  I  it  looked  like  we  would  have  one  of  the 
earliest  seasons  on  record,  but  by  May  1  it  turned 
out  to  be  about  the  latest  I  ever  saw  here  by  a  few 
days.  The  March  freeze  killed  all  the  Ivieffer  pear 
crop,  and  even  most  of  the  short  fruit  spurs.  The 
quince  trees  had  made  leaf  buds  open  so  the  fruit 
buds  showed,  and  it  not  only  killed  all  the  buds,  but 
all  the  twigs  and  limbs.  Most  of  the  trees  seem  to 
be  dead,  only  a  few  shoots  starting  out  on  the  main 
limbs  or  body  of  the  trees  in  a  few  cases.  Some 
early  Japan  plums  that  were  in  bloom  were  killed 
back  to  the  main  stem  of  the  trees.  That  was  the 
first  time  I  recall  such  killing  here.  About  all  the 
peach  buds  were  killed.  All  other  kinds  of  fruits 
were  not  injured  or  very  little ;  a  few  cherry  buds 
were  killed. 

There  is  a  good  prospect  on  an  average  for  apples, 
cherries,  plums,  other  pears  and  small  fruits.  We 
had  lots  of  frost  and  cold  spells  through  April  to 
hold  things  back.  Pears,  cherries  and  early-bloom¬ 
ing  apples  were  late  opening,  and  are  just  getting 
ready  to  have  the  petal-fall  spray,  starting  May  6 
to  9.  Rome  is  just  in  full  bloom,  May  5,  two  or 
three  days  later  than  I  ever  knew,  and  the  petal-fall 
spray  cannot  be  applied  to  them  till  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  month.  We  often  can  do  that  spraying  by 
the  last  week  in  April  here  in.  Southern  Ohio,  but  in 


the  North  I  know  they  are  used  to  doing  it  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  May  or  the  first  of  June. 

The  weather  has  been  good  most  of  the  time  of 
blooming,  so  the  blossoms  should  have  been  pol- 
linized.  It  has  not  been  wet  very  much,  so  it  does 
not  look  like  we  should  have  a  scab  infestation  very 
bad  unless  it  comes  later.  We  have  had  several 
frosts  but  doing  very  little  damage,  some  few  straw¬ 
berry  blooms  were  killed  on  low  ground,  but  more 
are  coming  out,  and  their  crops  will  be  later. 

Early  strawberries  usually  ripen  here  before  the 
middle  of  May  but  it  will  be  the  last  of  the  month 
now  before  Premier  will  move.  Early  Richmond 
cherries  ripen  about  the  first  week  in  June,  but  all 
the  bloom  has  not  dropped  yet  and  they  will  not  this 
year  until  the  middle  of  June  or  later. 

We  have  been  warned  to  expect  a  bad  insect  year 
on  account  of  the  open  Winter  but  so  far  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  lacking  yet.  It  has  been  fairly  dry  most 
of  the  time  lately,  and  has  not  been  favorable  for 
fungus  development,  nor  has  any  blight  shown  up 
either,  but  it  may  come  soon  with  hot  weather. 

There  is  likely  to  be  an  extra  amount  of  vege¬ 
tables  grown  for  market  here.  More  land  has  been 
plowed  this  Spring  than  of  late  years.  The  forest 
shows  green  now,  flowers  are  coming  to  the  front, 
and  politics  are  red  hot.  u.  x.  cox. 

Lawrence  County,  Ohio. 


Native  Shrubs  for  the  Dooryard 

Now  that  the  interest  in  beautifying  the  farm¬ 
house  and  its  yard  is  so  widespread,  the  question  of 
shrubs  becomes  important — and  usually  expensive  to 
answer.  A  good  background  planting  for  even  a 
small  house  is  a  matter  of  many  dollars.  The  na¬ 
tive  wild  shrubs  offer  a  simple,  inexpensive,  and 
quite  as  satisfactory  solution.  Most  of  them  yield 
readily  to  transplanting.  Furthermore,  they  are 
built  for  the  climate,  and  do  not  have  to  be  coddled 
through  the  Winter,  like  many  of  the  imports.  You 
can  go  to  their  own  private  nursery,  too,  and  choose 
more  readily  than  from  pictures  in  a  catalog  the 
varieties  that  appeal  to  you. 

Transplanting  should  be  done  when  they  are  dor¬ 
mant,  either  in  late  Fall  or  early  Spring.  I  prefer 
Spring  because  the  ground  is  usually  wetter  and  the 
dirt  clings  to  the  roots  better  when  they  are  dug- 
up.  The  one  danger  of  transplanting  is  to  let  the 
roots  dry  out,  even  for  a  very  short  while.  If  this 
happens,  soak  them  in  water  immediately,  and  be¬ 
fore  you  reset  them,  puddle  them — that  is,  dip  them 
into  a  thick  soup  mixture  of  earth  and  water.  Pud¬ 
dling  is  good  for  any  reset  which  does  not  have  a 
great  deal  of  earth  still  clinging  to  its  roots. 

All  search  for  lawn  shrubbery  comes  first  of  all  to 
the  problem  of  evergreens.  Nothing  is  so  effective 
for  breaking  the  ugly  bare  angle  with  which  a  house 
strikes  the  ground.  Nothing  is  so  effective  as  a 
background  for  flower  gardens.  And  nothing,  I  must 
admit,  is  harder  for  the  native  shrub  searcher  to 
find.  The  difficulty  is  that  few  of  our  northern  na¬ 
tive  evergreens  are  dwarf.  The  effort  one  so  often 
sees  to  take  a  native  tree  like  the  pine  or  hemlock 
and  keep  it  dwarf  seems  to  me  a  distortion.  With 
the  pine  it  is  practically  impossible.  With  the  hem¬ 
lock  it  can  be  done,  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
After  that — well,  a  tree  is  a  tree,  and  will  have  its 
way.  If  you  try  to  prevent  that  way  too  long,  you 
get  nothing  but  a  monstrosity.  The  northern  black 
spruce,  a  moderately  slow  grower  and  a  very  beau¬ 
tifully  shaped  tree,  will  do  for  a  while,  but  that,  too, 
in  the  end  goes  the  way  of  trees.  The  only  tree  that 
is  at  all  successful  for  planting  at  the  edges  of 
houses  is  the  red  cedar,  which  grows  so  very  slowly 
that  you  can  plan  on  keeping  it  within  bounds  for 
a  period  of  perhaps  20  years.  Don’t  try  the  white 
cedar  (the  flat-needled  one)  which  is  a  fairly  rapid 
grower. 

The  common  juniper  is  as  far  as  I  know  the  one 
valuable  native  dwarf  evergreen.  I  do  not  mean  the 
ground  hemlock,  which  is  only  good  for  a  ground 
cover.  The  juniper  has  sharp  prickly  short  needles, 
and  grows  usually  in  a  rosette  spreading  out  from 
one  base  root,  to  a  height  of  two  or  three  feet. 

Once  we  come  to  the  flowering  shrubs,  the  choice 
is  as  unlimited  as  it  was  limited  among  the  ever¬ 
greens.  I  should,  perhaps,  have  included  the  laurels 
among  the  evergreens,  but  their  foliage  is  not  thick 
enough  to  give  the  mass  effect  one  desires  just  at  the 
house  line.  However,  the  laurels,  although  slow 
growers,  are  among  the  best  of  native  shrubs.  At 
the  head  of  the  list  I  should  put  our  native  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  or  great  laurel,  whose  light  pink  flowers  I 
consider  superior  to  the  more  violent  magenta  pur¬ 
ple  Rhododendron  Catawbiense  of  the  more  southern 
States.  Here  in  Central  New  York  it  grows  rarely 
in  upland  swamps.  It  stands  transplanting  readily. 
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Preferring  a  moist  cool  location,  it  is  good  for  the 
shady  north  side  of  a  house,  with  just  a  bit  of  pro¬ 
tection  from  too  bitter  Winter  winds.  Its  roots  grow 
close  to  the  surface ;  so  when  it  is  once  started  you 
must  not  cultivate  the  soil  about  its  base.  In  very 
dry  seasons,  give  it  a  mulch  of  peat  moss,  or  of 
green  grass. 

The  ordinary  mountain  laurel  is  a  good  shrub 
anywhere.  It  doesn’t  particularly  like  to  be  trans¬ 
planted,  but  if  you  are  careful  to  get  it  up  without 
much  injury  to  the  roots,  it  will  usually  live  for 
you.  It  wants  lean  soil.  Don’t  give  it  manure  under 
any  circumstances. 

The  lower  and  darker-flowered  sheep  laurel,  or 
lambkill,  will  stand  a  drier  situation  than  the  moun¬ 
tain  laurel.  Personally  I  am  very  fond  of  the  even 
yet  smaller  pale  laurel,  which  if  you  are  lucky  you 
may  find  in  some  cold  wet  bog  of  our  northern 
mountains.  The  pale  laurel  is  misnamed ;  its  flowers 
are  the  brightest  of  the  lot.  It  is  a  very  small 
shrub,  however,  a  foot  or  two  high  at  the  most.  It 
flowers  at  the  same  time  the  pinxter  flowers. 

The  pinxter,  or  wild  Azalea,  is  undoubtedly  our 
supreme  native  flowering  shrub.  Not  even  the 
laurels  can  touch  its  late  May  riot  of  color.  It  trans¬ 
plants  easily  and  grows  rapidly.  If  you  have  no 
other  wild  flower  in  your  yard,  have  a  pinxter  bush. 
It  is  a  shrub  of  semi-shady  woods  and  will  stand 
quite  a  shady  place  in  the  garden  or  yard.  However, 
it  will  endure  sun,  too,  if  the  ground  is  moist  enough. 
The  most  beautiful  wild  clump  I  know  grows  on  an 
open  hillside,  among  witch  hazel  and  scrub  thorn 
apples.  It  is  about  as  high  as  my  head  and  about 
eight  feet  in  diameter.  Last  Spring  it  was  one  in¬ 
tense  mass  of  flower — not  a  leaf  nor  a  branch  visible 
— one  bush  of  pink  flame.  Such  a  bush  in  a  yard 
would  be  worth  a  hundred  dollars.  Well,  give  one 
a  start  and  see  what  time  and  a  plant's  vigor  will  do. 

Close  to  the  laurels  and  the  pinxter  I  would  put 
the  dogwood  or  cornel  family.  Its  most  important 
member,  of  course,  is  the  flowering  dogwood,  which 
is  almost  as  much  a  part  of  Spring  as  arbutus  and 
the  first  bluebird.  It  is  a  large  shrub.  Give  it  space 
in  the  open  yard,  or  put  it  in  the  background  along 
a  stone  fence.  I  have  heard  complaints  about  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  transplanting,  but  have  had  no  trouble 
with  it  myself.  Of  course,  if  you  want  a  large  speci¬ 
men  moved,  you  will  have  to  dig  deep  and  bag  the 
roots,  as  with  any  other  shrub.  But  I  find  that  in 
early  Spring  I  can  simply  pull  up  the  young  suck¬ 
ers  two  or  three  feet  high,  reset  them,  and  have 
them  live. 

The  red-barked  smaller  dogwoods  seem  to  me  a 
much  neglected  group.  Perhaps  you  know  them  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  osiers.  At  any  rate,  you  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  fiery  red  of  their  bark  along  fences 
and  streams  all  Winter,  and  particularly  in  late 
February  and  early  March,  when  they  are  a  very 
flame  against  the  late  snows.  They  are  worth  hav¬ 
ing  in  your  yard  for  the  sake  of  that  flare  of  Win¬ 
ter  color.  But  in  addition,  they  are  excellent  for 
mass  planting  wherever  you  want  a  clump  of  Sum¬ 
mer  green.  The  silky  dogwood,  which  has  the  most 
beautiful  blue  berries  I  have  ever  seen,  is  the  best 
of  the  lot.  It  was  called  the  kinnikinnick  by  the 
Indians,  who  smoked  its  bark.  It  is  a  curious  co¬ 
incidence  that  one  of  the  chief  tribes  of  California 
Indians  called  their  god  Chigigchinigh,  a  word  so 
close  in  sound  that  I  have  often  pondered  over  a 
connection  between  the  two. 

The  wild  red  osier  dogwood  (Cornus  stolonifera) 
is  an  equally  good  shrub,  except  that  its  white  ber¬ 
ries  cannot  compete  with  the  blue  berries  of  the 
silky  dogwood.  It  is  a  little  more  vigorous  grower, 
better  for  massing.  The  much  smaller  panic-led  dog¬ 
wood  (Cornus  paniculata)  lacks  the  red  bark,  but 
is  effective  for  low  masses  of  green,  for  its  abund¬ 
ance  of  creamy  white  flowers,  and  for  its  white  ber¬ 
ries  against  crimson-purple  foliage  in  September  and 
October. 

You  will  find  any  number  of  other  usable  shrubs 
in  your  vicinity.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  better  ones : 
Red-berried  elder  (Sambucus  pubens),  very  early 
Spring  flowers  and  heads  of  striking  red  berries  in 
midsummer.  Fly  honeysuckle,  soft  light  green 
foliage,  pale  yellow  flowers  early  in  Spring,  and 
double  crimson  berries  in  Summer. 

Shadbush,  or  June  berry,  is  another  sure  sign  of 
Spring ;  not  a  bush  but  a  small  tree,  so  don’t  put  it 
in  front  of  anything.  Black  alder,  or  winterberry 
(Ilex  verticillata),  the  shrub  with  the  fiery  red 
berries  so  useful  at  Christmas.  Have  it  by  all  means. 
You  will  find  it  in  swamps,  but  it  will  grow  in  your 
yard.  Elderberry,  the  ordinary  elder.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  wall  hedges  I  have  seen,  on  an  estate 
at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  is  made  up  of  alternate  elder¬ 
berry  bushes  and  pink  rambler  roses.  Black  haw 
(Viburnum  pr unifolium),  tall  shrub,  Hobblebush 
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Os  Safest  Bank 
Messenger 


Millions  of  dollars  constantly 
pass  through  the  United  States 
mails  with  perfect  safety 
and  dispatch. 


National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name - - — - - — - 

Address - 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
BANK 

s.  w.  cox.  State  &  Pearl  Sts.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
AN  HISTORIC  CORNER 


Burn  Weeds  While  Green 


Clean  up  the  modern,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hauck 
»  !'?9en*< 'Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth — seed  and 
stalk.  All  year  use  for  country  place,  farm,  orchard, 
park.  Does  4  men’s  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 

New,  low-priced  unit.  HAUCK  MFC.  CO., 
123  Tenth  Street.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y« 


Binder  Twine 

per  )b.  in  quantities.  Best  quality 
iniaranteed.  Farmer  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  circular  and  sample. 

THEO.  BURT  S  SONS.  Box  65.  Melrose.  0. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  *0  ft..  26c  per  ft.  Freight  prepaid. 

A.  L.  FERRIS,  MFR.  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.Y. 


12  Wonderful  Gladiolus 

from  France  and  Holland,  only  25c 

Gorgeous  colors.  No  two  alike.  Plump,  rigorous, 
blooming  size  bulbs.  Beds,  pinks,  whites,  salmons 
and  lavenders.  Also  our  catalog  describing  1,000 
varieties  of  Peonies,  Irises  and  Gladiolus.  A  package 
of  rare  Lily  Seed  from  China  included  with  every 
order.  We  pay  the  postage.  This  is  the  best  offer 
ever  made  to  lovers  of  flowers.  INDIAN  SPRING 
FARMS,  Inc.,  Box  R,  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs  mixed  colors 

Sent  prepaid  for  SI.OO.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg,  N  Y. 


ns  HUTC  postpaid ;  any  item  25c  (5  items  $1)  7  Pan- 
rLHH  I  O  sies,  C  Daisies,  4  Caimas,  5  Rockery  Pits, 
10  Calendula,  3  Carnation,  4  Coleus,  3  Coreopsis,  4 
Columbine.  8  Cosmos,  4  Dianthus,  8  Gladiolus,  3  Gail- 
lardia,  10  Marigold,  5  Petunia,  G  Salvia,  7  S.  Wm.,  6 
S’dragon,  5  Verbenia,  12  Zinnia,  8  Egg  Pit.,  16  Pep¬ 
per,  36  Celery,  40  S-pota,  (Tomato  20-25c,  I00-75C, 
500-53.50,  1,000-55.75),  Brussels,  Beets.  C’flower,  Let¬ 
tuce.  Mangle,  Tobacco,  36-25c,  I00-50c,  500-51.50, 

1.000-52.75.  Cabbage,  50-20c,  100  35c,  400-51,  1,000-52. 
Catalog.  GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


Extra  ChoiceCertified  Plants 

Premier  Strawberry  *3.25  per  1,000;  Dunlaps,  *2.26 
per  1,000;  5000— *13.75;  10,000  *25.00;  Washington, 
*5.00  per  1,000;  Chief  lied  Raspberry,  *5.00  per  100; 
Cumberland  Black  Raspberry  *10.00  per  1.000. 

Free  list.  Write,  let’s  get  acquainted. 

M.  H.  WILKINSON  ALLEGAN,  MICH. 


MARKET  GARDENERS 


Write  for  our  wholesale  price  list — Cabbage, 
Onions,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  Peppers,  Egg- 
Plant,  Celery,  Cauliflower.  Quality  plants  at 
new  lower  prices.  Good  condition,  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed  VICKERY  PLANT  CO.,  Ennis,  Texas. 


Tomato  Plants 


From  Certified  Seed — Marglobe, 
Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best:  600 — 
75c;  *1.00—1000.  Ruby  King  and 
California  Wonder  Pepper  Plants:  500— *1.00;  1000- 
SI  75.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants:  500 — 75c,  $1.25 — 1000, 
SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  COMPANY,  Pembroke,  G«. 


Jersey  Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Yellow  and  Reds— Free  from  disease.  Also  some  Yams. 
Write  now  for  prices  and  Culture  directions. 


L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  240  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


■TUB  Oil  C  I  Certified  disease  tied  PLUM  FARMER 
rUlf  dALL  ■  and  CUMBERLAND  BLACK  RASP¬ 
BERRY  SETS,  fresh  dug,  postpaid.  25— *1.00;  50— 
SI. 75-  100— *3.00  F.  O.  B.  2c  per  set  or  *15.00  per  M. 

ERNEST  LARKIN  R.  D.  No.  1  WOLCOTT,  N.Y, 


100,000  Cumberland  Raspberry  Plants 

Mosaic  Free,  twice  Inspected,  *8.00  per  thousand. 
BANOOIt  NUItSKltY  -  BANCO  It,  .MICH. 

STRAWBERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry  Varieties— Premier,  Success,  Wm.  Belt, 
Blakemore,  Howard  17,  Big  Joe,  Aroma,  Lupton,  Gandy, 
Chesapeake,  also  Mastodon  and  Progressive  everbearing. 
100  Prepaid,  larger  lots  collect  100  500  1000  5000 

The  Summer  varieties . 85  52.25  54.00  $18.75 

Mastodon  &  Progressive  E.  B.  1.35  4.50  8.00  38.75 

Cabbage  plants  . . . 45  1.00  1.45 

Beets,  Lettuce  &  B.  Sprouts  ..  .50  1.25  2.00 

Cauliflower  . 65  2.00  3.25 

Tomato  &  Pepper . 85  1.75  3.00 

Sweet  Potato  &  Celery . 60  1.50  2.50 

Yellow  Resistant  Strains  of  cabbage  produce  good  crops 
where  others  fail.  If  you  had  trouble  to  grow  cabbage, 
use  our  plants  from  this  seed  in  leading  varieties,  worth 
four  times  the  price  of  others,  but  cost  no  more.  If 
once  used,  you  will  never  use  any  other. 

Plant  list  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


6.25 

8.75 
15.00 

13.75 

11.25 


Strawberries  That  Grow 

Plant  our  hardy  Northern  grown  plants— none  better. 
We  specialize  in  PREMIER  and  MASTODON— buy  direct. 
Premiers,  *3.25  per  1000.  Mastodon,  *7.86  per  1000. 
Catalog  free.  Write  list  of  wants  for  prices. 

Grant!  Mere  Nursery  -  Barotla,  Michigan 


a.  1  r»1  .  “Howard  17”  ...*6.00-1000, 

btrawberry  i  lants  $3.50-500,  *2.00—250,  *1.00— 

100.  Inspected.  ERI  S.  STEWART  -  Athol,  Mass. 


prDTirirn  prrn  Beans  and  Bailey.  SEED 
LfclV  I  lr  1LD  dLLU  POTATOES— Early  and  late 
varieties.  Flint  Corns.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY  -  IRA,  N.  Y. 


BOXWOOD 

dozen,  delivered. 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental.  Well  rooted  plants.  $1.20 
MAX  NURSERY  -  Mineral,  Virginia 


IQawixi Western  N.  Y.  grown,  2-yr.  heavy  rooted, 
DOXWUvU  $C  tier  100.  Th.  F.  v.  d.  Menicn,  Dnnbirk,  N.  Y. 


Blue  Baby  Spruce 

Send  for  catalog.  CA8SEL  NURSERY  -  Mantua,  Ohio 


(Viburnum  lantanoides) ,  common  in  the 
Adirondacks.  A  shapeless  straggling 
shrub  with  large  leaves,  but  valuable  for 
its  flat  panicles  of  white  flowers,  aging 
pink,  in  Spring,  and  for  its  later  scarlet 
berries. 

Sweet  fern,  a  low  shrub  valuable  for 
its  dark  green  iinely  cut  foliage  and  its 
aromatic  odor.  Labrador  tea,  low  ever¬ 
green  shrub  with  white  flowers  in  early 
Summer ;  more  curious,  perhaps,  than 
beautiful.  Thimbleberry,  or  flowering 
raspberry,  not  a  shapely  shrub,  but  the 
large  purple-rose  flowers  are  effective 
among  other  tall  flowering  plants.  Wild 
roses,  or  sweetbriars ;  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  varieties  and  all  of  them  are  lovely, 
some  for  the  flowers,  and  some  for  the 
orange  or  red  hips  which  cling  throughout 
the  Winter.  Choke  cherry,  a  good  shrub 
if  you  like  birds,  for  its  berries  will  at¬ 
tract  robins  and  Fall  migrants.  One  of 
my  neighbors  has  a  yellow-fruited  choke 
cherry.  Such  a  rarity,  of  course,  is  al¬ 
ways  desirable.  Choke  berry,  another 
good  one  for  the  birds.  Its  white  flowers 
and  later  black  berries  are  desirable,  also, 
for  themselves.  fred  lafe. 


Shenandoah  Apple  Blossom 
Festival 

Every  year,  in  early  May,  a  great  cele¬ 
bration  is  held  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
Virginia,  in  honor  of  the  blossoms  in  this 
great  apple  section.  The  event  this  year 
occurred  May  4-5,  with  100,000  in  attend¬ 
ance.  An  outline  of  the  program  gives 
some  of  the  spectacle  and  social  features 
at  Winchester,  Va.,  the  headquarters  of 
the  celebration. 

May.  4.—  11  A.  M. — “Parade  of  the 
Blossoms,”  by  10,000  beautiful  costumed 
school  children. 

2  P.  M. — At  Handley  School  Stadium ; 
band  contests  and  concerts. 

3  P.  M. — At  Handley  School  Stadium : 
The  coronation  of  Queen  Shenandoah  the 
Ninth. 

3 :30  P.  M. — At  Handley  School  Sta¬ 
dium,  immediately  following  the  corona¬ 
tion  ceremony,  “The  Harvest  of  the 
Years,”  a  pageant  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley ;  produced  by  800  teachers  and  pu¬ 
pils  of  the  Handley  schools. 

4  :30  P.  M. — Aerial  show  at  Admiral 
Byrd  Airport. 

5  P.  M. — Band  concerts  on  court  house 
lawn,  at  George  Washington  Hotel,  and 
at  Handley  Library. 

8  P.  M. — Torchlight  parade  by  the  fire 
companies  of  Winchester  and  visiting  fire 
companies  from  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia  and  Virginia. 

9  P.  M. — Reception  of  Princesses  by 
Queen  Shenandoah  the  Ninth. 

9:30  P.  M.  —  Apple  blossom  ball  at 
George  Washington  Hotel  gold  room.  Ap¬ 
ple  blossom  ball  at  Hotel  Drusilla,  Jordan 
Springs,  six  miles  northeast  of  ’Win¬ 
chester. 

May  5. — 11  A.  M. — At  Handley  School 
Stadium,  a  pageant  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  “The  Harvest  of  the  Years,”  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  great  variety  of  beautiful 
costumes  and  decorations  to  a  suitable  ac¬ 
companiment  of  musical  organizations  of 
outstanding  ability. 

12  M. — Reception  and  luncheon  to  the 
queen  and  her  court. 

2  P.  M. — The  grand  feature  parade, 
“The  Trail  of  the  Pink  Petals,”  passing 
in  review  before  the  queen  and  her  court 
at  the  fair  grounds. 

9 :30  P.  M. — The  queen's  ball,  Shen¬ 
andoah  Valley  Academy. 

9 :45  P.  M.  —  Apple  blossom  ball  at 
George  Washington  Hotel  gold  room.  Ap¬ 
ple  blossom  ball  at  Hotel  Drusilla,  Jor¬ 
dan  Springs.  Apple  blossom  music. 

Miss  Helen  Ames  Washington  was 
Queen  Shenandoah  the  Ninth,  being 
crowned  at  the  Handley  high  school  es¬ 
planade  by  the  Ambassador  of  France, 
Paul  Claudel. 

For  the  convenience  of  visitors,  orchard 
tours  were  laid  out  at  many  places  along 
the  way  through  this  great  valley  of  ten 
million  apple  trees.  Placards  showed 
where  to  start,  and  arrows  marked  the 
course  to  follow. 

Nelson  F.  Richards,  director  general  of 
the  celebration,  said  :  “May  our  parting 
be  tinged  with  regret  on  your  part  as  it 
is  on  ours,  and  may  it  be  softened  by 
your  determination  to  come  to  see  us 
again  and  again,”  a  sentiment  approved 
by  all  permitted  to  be  there  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  scenery  and  the  hospitality  of 
the  friendly  people  of  the  Old  Dominion. 


Fruit  Outlook  in  Michigan 

The  Traverse  district  of  Northern 
Michigan  reports  a  75  per  cent  loss  of 
cherries  by  a  late  freeze,  blit  these  esti¬ 
mates  are  quite  generally  exaggerated. 
There  was  a  bad  freeze,  and  doubtless  the 
cherry  crop  was  damaged.  This  will  work 
out  ultimately  for  good,  as  both  growers 
and  canners  were  very  much  worried  over 
the  accumulation  of  unsold  canned  stock. 
Local  canners  who  paid  three  and  a  half 
cents  a  pound  last  year  were  refusing 
contracts  at  three  cents  for  this  year  but 
may  change  to  a  higher  figure  if  the  Tra¬ 
verse  reports  are  correct. 

Peaches  promise  another  bumper  crop 
in  Southern  Michigan,  which  is  not  so 
good  as  a  light  crop  would  have  meant 
good  prices  while  a  big  crop  may  spell 
disaster  to  peach-growers.  Apples  are 
budded  full  with  some  in  blossom,  others 
in  the  pink-bud  stage,  but  all  showing  an 
abundance  of  bud  or  bloom.  Pears  are 
white  with  bloom,  writh  promise  of  a 
bumper  crop  of  all  varieties.  You  never 
can  tell  about  pears  though,  as  every 
year,  just  as  the  pears  are  in  full  bloom, 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  cold  rain  which  may 


last  for  a  week  and  rarely  less  than  three 
days.  This  seems  to  blast  the  buds  or, 
more  likely,  prevents  insects  from  flying 
and  pollenizing,  so  that  a  tree  loaded  with 
bloom  may  produce  very  few  fruits  after 
all.  This  rainy  spell,  just  when  apples 
are  in  bloom,  or  in  the  pink-bud  stage, 
encourages  scab  and  nothing  can  be  done 
to  prevent  it  as  spraying  is  impossible  in 
the  rain. 

Plums  and  cherries  in  Southern  Michi¬ 
gan  give  promise  of  a  large  yield  with 
trees  loaded  with  bloom  and  no  freeze  to 
date.  In  this  section  we  are  practically 
free  from  late  freezes  after  May  10,  but 
not  always  so.  I  have  known  a  had  freeze 
to  occur  as  late  as  July  3  and  kill  grape 
leaves,  so  that  the  vineyards  looked  fire 
swept  after  leaves  had  dried.  I  have  had 
corn  knee  high,  and  early  potatoes  in 
bloom,  and  then  had  a  freeze  cut  them 
down.  In  all  the  years  of  currant  rais¬ 
ing,  there  has  been  but  one  year  when 
the  currants  did  not  freeze  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  and  cut  the  crop  short.  This  year, 
however,  the  bushes  bloomed  so  late  there 
may  be  a  full  crop  as  no  freeze  has  come 
since  they  were  in  bloom.  There  is  much 
complaint  that  King  raspberry  canes 
froze  badly  last  "Winter  but  no  com¬ 
plaint  about.  Latham.  This  variety  is  not 
freeze-proof  though,  as  very  severe  weath¬ 
er  in  Winter  often  bursts  the  cane  near 
the  bottom.  The  frozen  cane  will  bud  out 
nicely  but  die  before  berries  mature. 

Strawberries  are  Ipoking  nicely  with 
prospects  for  a  good  crop.  Everything 
will  be  late  as  we  have  had  a  very  back¬ 
ward  Spring  with  little  warm  weather.  A 
day  or  two  of  warm  weather  is  sure  to  be 
followed  by  cold  which  is  fine  weather 
for  oats  but  not  good  for  fruit. 

All  crops  will  be  backward  as  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  plow  before  this  last 
rain  on  account  of  hard  ground.  Farm¬ 
ers  who  did  plow  turned  up  lumps  as  big 
as  bushel  baskets,  which  will  take  some 
soaking  and  disking  to  work  down  into  a 
seedbed.  Corn-planting  time  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  about  May  10,  but  thi-s  year  saw 
that  date  go  by  with  corn  ground  yet  un¬ 
plowed,  so  the  planting  date  will  probably 
be  near  the  first  of  .Tune. 

When  one  considers  the  price  brought 
by  apples  and  pears  in  late  years,  it 
makes  one  wonder  whether  it  pays  to 
spray  so  much.  There  should  be  a  pre¬ 
pink  or  delayed  dormant  spray,  a  pink 
bud  spray,  a  petal-drop  spray,  and  that 
is  just  a  starter,  as  spraying  must  be  kept 
up  for  side  worm,  second  codling  moth 
brood,  railroad  worm,  canker  worm,  until 
life  seems  one  spray  nightmare.  All  this 
spraying  has  led  to  drastic  laws  concern¬ 
ing  spray  residue  on  fruit,  so  that  wash¬ 
ing  has  become  necessary.  I  question  the 
wisdom  of  washing  apples  which  are  to 
be  stored.  Nature  protects  that  apple  by 
a  very  thin  coat  of  wax  on  the  skin, 
which  accounts  for  the  high  polish  at¬ 
tained  by  rubbing  apples  with  a  cloth. 
This  wax  prevents  the  intrusion  of  decay 
spores,  prevents  undue  drying  out,  which 
causes  wrinkling,  and  is  in  all  ways  a 
natural  protection  which  is  injured  or  de¬ 
stroyed  by  washing.  It  is  analogous  to 
the  almost  imperceptible  bloom  on  an  egg, 
which  also  is  a  natural  protection  de¬ 
stroyed  by  washing.  Dealers  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  washed  eggs,  and  may  in  time  refuse 
to  accept  washed  apples  for  storage. 

There  is  no  evidence  as  yet  either  way 
but  the  natural  assumption  is  that  wash¬ 
ing  will  injure  natural  protection  of  ap¬ 
ples  or  pears.  Canners  wash  cherries 
free  from  spray,  but  the  cherries  are 
canned  at  once ;  the  same  is  true  of  plums 
and  grapes.  I  wonder  just  how  much  in¬ 
jury  there  may  be  in  spray  residue  for  the 
consumer.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of 
any  injury,  but  only  an  assumption  that 
injury  may  result  from  eating  the  very 
small  amount  of  poison  which  adheres  to 
the  apple  as  spray  residue.  The  real,  visi¬ 
ble  spray  residue  is  composed  mostly  of 
the  lime  and  Milestone,  and  is  present 
often  in  big  blotches,  which  is  the  result 
of  poor  spraying  or  lack  of  pressure, 
which  causes  big  drops  to  collect  instead 
of  the  very  fine  mist  which  should  drift 
through  the  tree.  A  very  fine  nozzle  and 
high  pressure  will  prevent  visible  spray 
residue,  but  a  coarse  nozzle,  low  pressure 
or  open  gun  will  surely  bring  it  about. 

To  sum  up,  fruit  prospects  are  especial¬ 
ly  good  in  this  State  in  all  but  the  north 
cherry  region.  Bloom  indications  pre¬ 
dict  a  bumper  crop  with  consequent  low 
prices.  l.  b.  reber. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


This  Hour 

The  sun  is  shining  again,  after  many 
rains. 

Witness  the  family  gathering,  after 
lunch,  on  the  white  bench  by  the  fire¬ 
place  chimney.  Perhaps,  in  the  past,  it 
would  have  been  considered  a  waste  of 
time  for  us  to  sit  here  like  this  in  full 
sight  of  the  strawberry  bed  for  half  an 
hour  of  a  perfectly  good  sky-blue  day, 
with  the  lawn  half  mowed  in  lush  grass 
.season.  I  can  remember  a  time  when  the 
father  of  this  family  rose  hastily  from  the 
table  after  meals,  took  his  hoe,  and  was 
gone.  It  seems  now  that  it  was  a  very 
barren  way  to  live,  hard  on  the  nerves 
and  the  temper.  So  much  has  been  seen 
in  the  depression. 

Life  is  meant  to  he  taken  slowly,  like 
a  good  book,  with  many  readings  of  the 
best  paragraphs.  Time  is  all  we  have, 
and  if  we  are  able  to  wring  from  each 
passing  moment  some  thrill  of  apprecia¬ 
tion,  we  shall  be  that  much  the  richer. 
There  are  goldfish  in  the  square  pool 
down  by  the  tulip  bed.  Yellow  For- 
sythia  is  open  today,  and  stands  near 
enough  the  water  to  cast  her  bright  re¬ 
flection  there.  The  lilies  are  pushing  up 


to  the  surface;  their  broad  mottled-green 
leaves  will  soon  cover  the  water,  the  gold¬ 
fish,  and  the  courtship  of  toads,  here  for 
the  day,  or  until  Mark  sees  them.  Tak¬ 
ing  toads  to  'the  pasture  pool  is  as  much 
Mark’s  pastime  as  mowing  the  lawn.  We 
older  ones  talk  about  biology;  a  modern 
toad,  yet  truly  of  a  prehistoric  age  like 
the  dinosaur.  Certainly  it  was  not  am¬ 
bition  and  hard  work  that  preserved  him. 
To  Mark,  he  is  a  clown  ;  over  that  solemn 
mouth  and  undignified  gait  my  nine-year- 
okl  laughs  himself  nearly  breathless. 
Elsie  thinks  his  ugliness  has  a  kind  of 
rugged  beauty,  and  I  agree;  it  is  the  total 
Jack  of  reasoning  power  and  resulting 
lack  of  development  that  give  us  the 
cold  shivers. 

“There  comes  another  quack  root.” 
calls  out  Vi.  We  all  turn  to  look  at  the 
long  white  quack  root  sailing  through 
the  air,  and  trailing  the  lawn,  headed  for 
the  Wistaria  vine  on  the  other  side  of  the 
chimney.  It  seems  to  have  taken  wings. 
The  sparrows  have  been  building  nests  in 
the  Wistaria,  great  bulging  masses  of 
straw,  roots  and  feathers,  not  to  mention 
strippings  of  bark  from  the  arbor  vitae, 
now  nearly  skinned. 

The  Wistaria  has  put  all  its  energy  in¬ 
to  growth,  instead  of  the  blossoms  we  so 
much  desire.  The  trunk  grows  sturdier 
year  by  year,  and  its  arms  have  at  last 
reached  the  strength  approved  by  spar¬ 
rows.  On  the  gray  shingles  the  grip  of 
the  tendrils  is  quite  strong  and  fully  re¬ 
liable.  They  reached  the  eaves  long  since 
and  have  turned  around  the  corner  of  the 
house,  promising  to  cover  the  front  next 
Summer,  if  permitted. 

The  arrival  of  this  bird  with  the  last 
root  seemed  to  be  the  last  straw  for  the 
sparrows  at  home.  There  was  a  loud 
and  vigorous  resistance  in  bird  talk.  Our 
children  thought  it  very  interesting,  but 
their  father  frowned  and  started  to  the 
shed  for  the  ladder.  It  was  enough,  he 
said,  to  allow  the  birds  to  nest  in  the 
bracket  under  the  peak,  and  couched  his 
remarks  in  no  uncertain  language. 

We  live  either  for  appetites  or  aspira¬ 
tions.  These  sparrows  certainly  do  not 
aspire.  There  are  people  quite  like  this, 
who  have  been  taught  from  childhood  that 
the  best  of  all  work  is  for  food,  and 
whose  first  concern  is  for  the  nest.  Spar¬ 
rows  make  vile  housekeepers.  They  see 
nothing  of  their  environment.  I  know 
some  human  folks  who  live  with  Mother 
Nature  without  seeing  her,  who  slay 
without  compunction  the  ilame  of  life,  no 
matter  how  brightly  it  burns,  who  wince 
at  nothing  so  much  as  the  loss  of  a  din¬ 
ner.  But  here  comes  the  ladder. 

The  nest  came  out  easily  and  more 
suddenly  than  was  expected,  a  long  roll 
of  material  that  broke  in  parts.  A  shower 
of  tiny  eggs  fell  down  into  the  evergreens 
below.  And  then  we  stared.  Four  of 
the  shells  were  of  the  peculiar  bluish 
green  recognized  as  the  color  of  robin’s 
eggs.  At  first  we  could  not  quite  believe 
it,  and  turned  it  over  in  our  minds  quite 
thoughtfully,  seeking  some  solution  in 
the  dead  parent  bird  found  in  the  rose 
.patch.  A  robin  living  among  sparrows ! 

“It’s  a  relief  to  get  them  out,”  com¬ 
mented  the  head  of  the  house,  looking 
back  as  he  carries  away  the  ladder.  A 
bird  was  just  arriving  with  a  hunch  of 
feathers,  and  quite  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  state  of  affairs,  let  them  slip  from 
his  beak.  He  flew  away,  presumably  for 
more  quack  roots. 

The  strawberry  bed  seems  to  be  await¬ 
ing  us  expectantly.  Yes,  it  is  time'  for 
hat  and  gloves,  and  woe  to  the  weeds. 
This  is  Saturday,  and  Vi  thinks  the 
ehickweed  is  very  interesting  and  quite 
good  enough  to  grow  in  the  house  instead 
of  Wandering  Jew.  I  shall  remember 
Fifth  Avenue  as  1  weed.  It  is,  do  you 
know,  quite  possible  to  become  as  lame, 
tired  and  hungry  just  walking  up  and 
down  a  fine  street  as  one  gets  here  in  the 
berry  patch.  So  I  run  my  fingers  grate¬ 
fully  through  the  miracle  called  dirr,  en¬ 
joy  the  sunshine,  and  smile  often  to  my¬ 
self. 

"What  are  you  smiling  at,  mother?” 
asks  Marcus.  His  sisters  would  know 
better  than  to  ask  this  question,  but  per¬ 
haps  as  we  weed  along  here,  close  to¬ 
gether,  I  will  try  to  tell  him.  I.  u. 


Waxing  Nursery  Stock 

Will  you  explain  what  is  meant  by  the 
“Neilson  method”  of  wax  protection,  now 
coming  into  wide  use,  and  how  applied? 

Martinsville,  N.  J.  s.  F. 

The  “Neilson  method”  as  you  call  it, 
consists  of  coating  the  tops  of  plants  with 
paraffin  to  protect  against  drying  up.  This 
is  the  method  that  has  been  used  in  graft¬ 
ing  operations  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  which  was  developed  particularly  by 
Dr.  Morris  in  nut  grafting.  Ordinary 
paraffin  is  used,  maintained  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  175  degrees  Fahr.,  and  the  plants 
dipped  in  the  paraffin  and  withdrawn 
quickly. 

It  happens  that  there  is  a  particular 
demand  just  now  for  a  method  of  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  tops  of  plants  to  meet  depart¬ 
ment  store  trade,  in  which  plants  are  left 
lying  about  the  store  waiting  for  cus¬ 
tomers.  Accordingly,  not  only  paraffin 
but  several  other  waxes  and  varnishes 
have  been  developed  which  protect  the 
plants  from  drying  out.  H.  B.  t. 


Robert  returned  from  school  with  his 
report  card  for  his  mother's  inspection. 
“But,  dear,”  she  said,  “wliat’s  the  trou¬ 
ble?  Why  have  you  such  poor  grades 
this  month?”  "There’s  no  trouble,  mom,” 
was  the  quick  reply.  “You  know  your¬ 
self  things  are  always  marked  down  after 
the  holidays.” — Boston  Transcript. 
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A  Miniature  Water  Garden 

Nestling  at  the  base  of  a  sloping  rock 
garden,  spangled  with  small  pink  and  yel¬ 
low  pigmy  lilies,  sparkled  the  gem  of  our 
lovely  garden;  a  small  silvery  pool;  a 
miniature  water  garden,  reflecting  the 
blue  and  yellow  blooms  of  dwarf  Iris.,  in¬ 
teresting  gray  rosettes  of  saxifrages  and 
clumps  of  maiden  pinks  among  the  rocks 
surrounding  it.  This  rock  border  formed 
an  ideal  background  for  a  water  border 
of  aquatics  growing  in  the  shallow  water 
at  the  edge  of  the  pool. 

One  would  never  suspect  the  beginning 
of  this  beauty  spot  was  a  discarded  old 
iron  sink.  Rescued  from  a  junk  pile,  this 
relic  of  other  laborious  days  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  beautiful  little  water  gar¬ 
den.  With  the  assistance  of  my  husband 
a  drain  with  a  shut-off  valve  was  pro¬ 
vided,  and  then  the  old  sink,  20x40  in., 
was  sunk  into  the  ground  12  inches  below 
the  surface.  A  ledge  or  shelf  was  formed 
by  extending  the  edge  of  the  pit  out  10 
inches  beyond  the  top  edge  of  the  sink.  A 
2-in.  layer  of  reinforced  concrete  was  then 
applied  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  this 
ledge.  A  ridge  six  inches  high  was  built 
up  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  ledge,  form¬ 
ing  a  pocket  six  inches  deep  and  seven 
inches  wide  all  around  the  pool  to  hold 
soil  for  plants  needing  an  area  of  shal¬ 
low  water.  Rocks  of  irregular  sizes, 
large  enough  to  appear  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  were  set  into  this  ridge. 

We  had  now  a  finished  pool  54x30 
inches,  a  center  depth  of  16  inches,  and 
an  outer  ledge  10  inches  deep  and  seven 
inches  wide.  We  placed  groups  (not 
rows)  of  large  stones  around  the  outside 
edge,  not  over  three  to  a  group,  and 
spaced  from  12  to  20  inches  apart.  The 
spaces  were  filled  with  clumps  of  dwarf 
Iris,  saxifrages  and  maiden  pinks.  The 
concrete  was  allowed  to  firm.  The  pool 
was  then  filled  and  emptied  a  number  of 
times  during  a  period  of  10  days  to  re¬ 
move  all  excess  alkali.  We  were  then 
ready  to  set  our  roots,  bulbs  and  plants. 

A  soil  mixture  of  three  parts  good  gar¬ 
den  loam  to  one  part  well-rotted  manure 
was  used  about  six  inches  deep  on  the 
bottom.  The  lily  bulbs  were  placed  in 
this  soil  and  the  entire  surface  then  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  2-in.  layer  of  sand  and  gravel. 
The  ledge  pocket  was  filled  to  a  depth  of 
five  inches  and  after  planting  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  coarse  gravel.  This  gravel 
anchors  the  plants  and  roots  in  the  shal¬ 
low  water  and  keeps  the  water  clear. 
Potted  umbrella  plants  and  a  single 
dwarf  calla  surrounded  by  the  mosaic 
patterned  floating  leaves  of  the  water 
clover  made  one  interesting  group  for  this 
ledge.  In  one  corner  common  cat-tails 
and  a  pink-flowered  rush  rose  above  the 
golden  yellow  blooms  of  a  water  poppy. 
Balanced  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pool 
by  a  clump  of  sturdy  pickeral  weeds.  Bog 
bean,  water  snowflake  and  parrot  feather 
completed  the  ledge. 

For  the  center  we  chose  the  small  va¬ 
rieties  of  lilies,  pale  pink  and  tiny  gold¬ 
en  yellow  pigmy  lilies  surrounded  a  sin¬ 
gle  '  Marliac  white,  that  gleamed  like  a 
glistening  star  in  the  center  of  the  pool 
all  Summer. 

As  the  pool  was  something  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  we  chose  the  inexpensive  plants 
and  lilies,  for  I  will  admit  we  were  some¬ 
what  skeptical  as  to  the  outcome.  Each 
unfolding  leaf,  flower  and  bud,  was 
watched  with  eager  interest ;  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  first  pale  pink  lily  in  the 
early  hours  of  a  bright  Summer  morning 
was  the  most  exciting  event  of  the  entire 
Summer.  All  through  the  Summer  and 
early  Fall  the  bench  placed  beside  the 
pool  was  never  vacant,  day  and  night  it 
proved  a  source  of  unabated  interest  and 
pleasure.  A  water  garden  was  something 
of  a  novelty  in  the  neighborhood...  Many 
came,  skeptical  and  curious,  to  see  our 
backyard  “pond” ;  came  again  to  learn 
just  how  it  was  done.  Surprised  and 
pleased  to  learn  of  the  small  amount  of 
labor  and  expense  involved,  it  was  decided 
in  many  cases  to  go  and  do  likewise.  A 
few  of  the  tender  annual  aquatics  will 
have  to  be  replaced,  but  this  expenditure 
we  are  now  assured  will  be  repaid  a  hun¬ 
dredfold.  Most  of  the  plants,  curious  lit¬ 
tle  nubs  and  tender  green  shoots,  beneath 
a  Winter  blanket  of  leaves,  waited  for  the 
first  warm  days  of  Spring  to  bring  forth 
their  treasure  of  buds  and  blossoms. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  S. 


Yucca  Filamentosa 
Variegata 

This  handsome  plant  seems  to  be  com¬ 
paratively  little  known  or  grown,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  its  beauty  and  hardi¬ 
ness  not  only  make  it  very  attractive,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  few  plants  that  is  always 
free  from  insects  and  disease,  and  once 
planted  on  the  lawn  is  attractive  both 
Winter  and  Summer.  The  leaves  are  stiff 
and  rigid,  the  lower  ones  sometimes  fall¬ 
ing  in  graceful  curves  downwards.  They 
are  usually  a  moderately  deep  green  and 
edged  with  a  creamy  white  or  yellow,  thus 
giving  them  a  striped  appearance.  The 
Aliment  or  fibers  of  the  leaves  also  pre¬ 
sent  an  attractive  feature,  making  the 
plants  look  a  trifle  woolly  and  this  some¬ 
what  relieves  the  rather  stiff  or  formal 
look.  Although  this  plant  is  almost  semi- 
tropical  in  nature,  yet  it  stands  the  Win¬ 
ter  climate  in  Northern  New  Jersey  with¬ 
out  any  protection,  even  where  exposed 
to  the  cold  winds.  Yucca  filamentosa, 
from  which  this  plant  is  descended,  is  the 
well-known  Adam’s  needle  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States  and  Mexico,  and  the  fibers  of 
which  are  largely  used  for  cordage.  It  is 
said  the  roots  are  also  used  in  some 


tropical  countries  as  a  substitute  for  soap. 
The  flowers  of  the  Yucca  variegata  are 
about  the  same  as  the  green  variety,  and 
have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  large 
white  candelabrum,  usually  three  feet 
high  or  more.  The  bells  or  flowers  of 
creamy  white  hanging  gracefully  from  the 
branches  of  the  flower  stems  give  it  not 
only  a  striking  feature  but  one  that  is 
sure  to  interest  even  the  most  careless  ob¬ 
server.  n.  w.  HALES. 


Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

Your  notice  of  the  Third  Coast  to 
Coast  Tour  is  at  hand.  I  was  87  years 
of  age  when  I  went  on  the  first  tour  and 
enjoyed  the  experience  very  much.  If  I 
felt  as  strong  now  as  I  was  then  I  would 
consider  going  on  this  one.  I  am  now  90 
years  of  age  and  am  not  so  strong  now 
as  I  was  then,  so  I  feel  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  go. 

Any  who  can  itake  advantage  of  this 
third  tour  will  be  pleased  with  the  change 
in  route.  The  service  each  one  receives 
on  The  R.  N.-Y.  tours  is  all  and  more 
than  is  expected. 

Owing  to  the  deflation  in  business  you 
may  have  to  do  a  little  more  advertising 
to.  get  about  150  guests  for  (the  trip.  I 
will  send  your  communication  to  some¬ 
one  who  may  be  able  to  use  it. 

I  was  through  the  Civil  War  in  the 
8th  New  York  Yolunteer  Company  and 
we  then  had  an  inflation  of  prices.  Eight 
years  after  1S05  the  money  disbursed  by 
the  government  during  the  war  was  used 
up  in  capital  improvements,  and  hard 
times  began.  This  depression  in  business 
is  from  the  same  reason,  but  what  won¬ 
derful  improvements  have  occurred  to  the 
1  nited_ States  since  1865.  If  any  prophet 
in  1865  had  told  what  would  occur  in  the 
next  50  years  he  would  have  been  laughed 
at. 

Y\  isliing  you  all  success,  I  remain,  re¬ 
spectfully  yours,  ANDREW  FOULDS. 

This  letter  needs  no  comment  but  it 
shows  the  character  of  the  trip,  the  en¬ 
joyment  that  came  from  it  and  the  mem¬ 
ories  that  nothing  can  obliterate.  It 
ought  to  prove  an  incentive  for  others  to 
go  with  us  this  year.  We  will  see  Gla¬ 
cier  Park,  a  different  side  than  we  have 
previously  visited,  Mt.  Baker,  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park,  Colorado  Springs,  Pike’s 
Peak,  Denver  and  many  other  localities. 
Our  trip  goes  through  19  States.  We  have 
three  glorious  days  dn  Yellowstone  Park 
and  we  spend  two  nights  in  the  lodges  in 
the  park  at  Grand  Canyon  and  Old  Faith¬ 
ful.  The  lodges  are  in  effect  villages  of 
comfortably  furnished  bungalows.  There 
is  a  central  service  building  in  each  camp 
and  those  who  have  spent  the  night  in  the 
lodges  have  been  highly  pleased. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  note  the  pub¬ 
licity  given  the  trip  by  those  who  have 
gone  with  us.  Several  have  given  lec¬ 
tures  on  it,  with  pictures,  at  Granges, 
Garden  Clubs,  Men’s  and  Women’s  Clubs, 
and  in  the  home.  The  writer  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  in  Massachusetts  to 
a  most  interesting  description  of  the  1931 
trip  with  pictures  on  the  screen  so  real¬ 
istic  and  line  that  it  carried  me  back  to 
the  pleasant  days  of  our  journey  and 
seemed,  to  be  taking  it  again.  That  is  one 
of  the  joys  of  a  trip — living  over  and  over 
the  wonderful  scenery  and  beauties  of 
nature  and  bringing  back  the  pictures 
that  are  an  inspiration,  the  memories  are 
so  lasting,  and  helpful. 

Another  use  was  made  of  the  booklet 
and  folders  and  post  cards  which  were 
sent  to  a  school  teacher.  She  writes ; 
“The  geography  class  is  still  working  on 
the  Coast  to  Coast  Tour  from  New  York 
to  Vancouver.  Last  week  we  went  from 
Chicago,  Ill.,  to  Glacier  National  Park, 
Montana.  This  week  we  go  on  to  Van¬ 
couver  and  spend  a  little  time  in  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Rockies.” 

The  itineraries,  are  ready.  Send  for  one 
and  you  will  be  inspired  to  send  in  your 
reservation.  The  rates  quoted  beljow 
cover  every  expense — your  sightseeing- 
trip.  your  berth,  your  meals,  your  tips — 
in  fact  everything  except  any  personal  ex¬ 
penditure  you  wish  to  make.  You  will 
find  one  sum  really  does  pay  for  every¬ 
thing  and  it  is  a  comfortable  feeling  not 
to  have  to  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket 
every  day  or  have  a  huge  bundle  of  tickets 
to  carry.  And  above  all  there  is  a  spirit 
of  friendliness  that  you  will  meet  nowhere 
else.  You  will  like  the  people  who  go, 
and  you  will  make  lifelong  friends.  Six¬ 
teen  days’  travel  with  a  group  of  fine 
people  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  get 
well  acquainted  with  each  other'.*  There 
is  lots  of  fun  and  a  grand  time  will  be 
had  by  all.  Come  with  us. 

The  cost  is  as  follows: 

1  in  a  lower  berth  . $379.65 


1  in  an  upper  berth .  355.00 

2  in  a  lower  berth,  each .  359.65 

2  in  a  drawing-room,  each .  399.65 

3  in  a  drawing-room,  each .  379.65 

4  in  a  drawing-room,  each .  364.65 

2  in  a  compartment,  each .  385.65 

3  in  a  compartment,  each .  359.65 


These  rates  for  a  16-day  trip  cover  the 
railroad  fare,  berth,  meals,  sightseeing 
trips,  tips  and  every  expense  except  laun¬ 
dry  and  postage  stamps  and  personal 
souvenirs  you  may  elect  to  buy.  It  is  a 
low  rate  for  a  magnificent  trip  with  no 
worry  about  baggage  or  trains.  All  you 
have  on  your  mind  is  to  follow  the  sched¬ 
ule  and  be  on  time  at  meals,  and  the  food 
is  the  best  that  can  be  procured.  Re¬ 
member  August  11  is  the  day  and  the  va¬ 
cation  days  will  be  something  to  re¬ 
member. 

Send  $7  deposit  for  your  reservation. 
The  balance  will  be  asked  for  July  25. 


Brussels  Sprouts  in  Maine 

I  am  interested  in  raising  Brussels 
sprouts  as  a  commercial  crop.  Is  a  four 
months’  growing  season  time  enough?  Are 
the  fertilizer  and  culture  the  same  as  a 
cabbage?  Must  sprouts  be  sprayed  or 
dusted  for  disease  or  insects?  Does  frost 
cause  any  damage?  I  can  get  a  florist 
to  raise  the  plants  from  the  seed  in  his 
greenhouse.  h.  b.  p. 

V  e  begin  to  pick  Brussels  sprouts 
about  four  and  a  half  months  after  sow- 
ing  the  seed  here  in  New  Jersey.  The 
seed  is  sown  in  open  ground  May  15.  The 
plants  are  transplanted  in  rows  2 y2  by 
3  ft.  about  July  1.  The  sprouts  are 
ready  to  pick  October  1.  They  should  grow 
in  Maine,  as  they  can  stand  quite  some 
freezing.  Last  AVinter  being  very  mild  we 
were  able  to  pick  up  to  January  15.  The 
culture  and  fertilizer  are  the  same  as  is 
used  for  cabbage.  We  have  no  disease  of 
the  plant  to  contend  with,  but  two  insects 
have  to  be  fought  continuously,  the  green 
worm  which  eats  the  leaves,  and  the  cab¬ 
bage  aphis  which  destroys  the  sprouts. 
The  former  is  controlled  4>y  spraying  with 
arsenate  of  lead  and  the  latter  by  using 
nicotine  dust.  This  dust  may  be  'applied 
with  a  Paris  green  gun  as  soon  as  the 
aphis  makes  its  appearance,  by  dusting 
on  one  side  of  stalk  as  one  walks  between 
the  rows  and  then  dusting  the  other  side 
of  stalk  as  he  walks  back.  This  nicotine 
dust  eau  be  purchased  already  for  use, 
or  can  be  mixed  when  wanted  by  using 
12  lbs.  hydrated  lime,  12  ounces  of  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate,  for  what  is  called  a  5  per 
cent  formula,  which  is  the  most  effective. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  dust  it  is  very 
important  that  the  nicotine  sulphate  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  hydrated  lime. 
It  is  quite  a  tedious  task  to  do  this,  and 
I  would  advise  purchasing  it  ready  for 
Use.  WM.  PERKINS. 


Celery  Blight 

I  am  a  market  gardener  and  raise  cel¬ 
ery  to  some  extent.  I  lost  last  year  on 
account  of  blight.  Would  it  be  likely  to 
blight  this  year  on  the  same  land  on  ac¬ 
count  of  blight  last  year,  and  would  the 
use  of  lime  help  any?  I  use  commercial 
fertilizer  altogether,  5-10-5. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.  e  a.  t. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  plant  celery  on 
the  same  ground  where  it  was  grown  this 
year.  While  it  may  not  blight  if  grown 
on  the  same  ground  year  after  year  (for 
1  am  persuaded  atmospheric  condition  is 
the  cause  more  'than  the  soil),  it  is  best 
to  take  every  precaution  possible  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  disease  of  the  celery.  I  find  a 
good  clover  sod  plowed  under  in  the 
Spring,  and  planted  with  a  crop  that  is 
off  the  ground  (such  as  lettuce  or  spin¬ 
ach)  before  the  celery  plants  are  set, 
using  an  8-10-5  phosphate  alongside  of 
plants  after  they  start  growth,  makes  an 
ideal  bed  for  a  vigorous  growth,  and  that 
is  the  most  essential  condition  for  the 
plant  to  resist  the  blight.  If  I  can  get 
my  plants  to  start  as  soon  as  trans¬ 
planted  and  have  plenty  of  food  in  the 
ground  so  that  they  will  make  a  rapid 
growth-,  I  have  very  little  blight,  but  as 
a  precaution  I  have  a  pail  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  ready  when  I  trim  the  plants, 
and  each  handful  of  plants  is  dipped  in 
the  mixture.  Spraying  with  this  mixture 
is  commenced  as  soon  as  the  plants  be¬ 
gin  to  put  out  new  growth,  and  con¬ 
tinued  every  week,  for  blight  can  be  pre¬ 
vented,  but  it  cannot  be  checked  after  it 
once  gets  started.  Lime  may  help  the 
growth  of  the  plant  by  setting  free  ele¬ 
ments  of  plant  food  in  the  ground,  and 
sweetening  the  soil,  but  it  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  early  in  the  Spring  and  thoroughly 
worked  in  the  soil  before  setting  plants. 

WM.  PERKINS. 
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SAVE-MAKE-MONEY 


BUILD  your  own  Houses, 
Barns  and  other  Improve¬ 
ments — Permanent, 
Fireproof.  Sanitary. 
Attractive  —  with 
CONCRETE 
BLOCKS  at  less 
cost  than  for  any 
other  building  ma¬ 
terial. 

YOU  or  your 
farm  hands  can 
make  perfect  con¬ 
crete  blocks  with  a 
NATIONAL  Block 
Machine  in  spare 
time  or  bad  weather  and  accumulate 
a  stock  for  any  building  purpose.  You 
can  also  sell  them  as  a  profitable 
side  line. 

Send  for  list  of  all  uses  for  con¬ 
crete  blocks,  free  plan  service  for 
farm  buildings,  and  information  on 
money-saving  with  a  National  Block 
Machine — low  cost,  one-year  easy- 
payment  plan.  Guaranty. 

CEMENT  BLOCK  MACHINERY  CO. 

17  Durand  St.  Newark,  N.  J. 


MULCH  PAPER-Use  It  Now 

Use  the  Keystone  Brand  with  the  Asphaltum  Center 

Rolls  300  ft.  long,  18  in.  wide  .  $1.58  per  roll 
Rolls  300  ft.  long,  36  in.  wide  .  $3.15  per  roll 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

Trial  roll  50  ft.  long,  18  in.  wide,  -  SI. OO  postpaid 

REPRESENTATIVES  W ANT  Eli 

KEYSTONE  MULCH  PAPER  COMPANY 
810  Sausom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

APractical.Proven  PowerCuItivator  for 
Gardeners.  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists .  N  ursery  men  .Fruit  Growers’. 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  33rd  Av.SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Greatest  ROSE  Value  of  1932 

$<65 


7 


I 


POST 

PAID 


RAREST 
EVERBLOOMERS 

Conservative  S5.00  Value 
Offered  ;  in  Clearance  Sale 

ROSLYN  -  TALISMAN  -  MARY  PICKFORO  -  E.  0  HILL 
MRS.  CALVIN  COOLIDGE  -  JOANNA  HILL  .  HOLLYWOOD 

These  are  the  newest  creations  and  latest  introduc- 
tions,  including  two  gorgeous  multicolors,  also  pink 
brilliant  scarlet  and  varying  tones  of  vellow  All  are 
strong,  2  and  3-year-old  plants  that  will  bloom  a  few 
weeks  after  planting  and  continue  until  frost  All  7 
for  $1.65,  postpaid  insured  delivery.  Two  of  each 
with  PRESIDENT  HOOVER  FREE,  15  in  all?  S3. 1 5. 
HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED 

“Rose  Lovers’  Guide,”  garden  manual,  FREE  with 
every  order.  “ 

R-  F.  0.  20, 
South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Reynolds*  Farms 


DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCK  PLANTS 

Canterbury  Bells,  Dolpliiniums,  Foxgloves  Plilor  Col¬ 
umbines,  Hardy  Pinks,  and  260  other  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nial  Flowers.  Also  Petunias,  Pansies,  Zinnias  Snan- 
dragons  and  many  other  Annual  Flowers.  Catalogue 

free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  HAMPTON  BAYS.  N.=Y. 


Special  Prices  on  Cabbage  Plants 

collect.  Tomato  Plants:  Marglobe,  New  Stone  Greater 
Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best,  same  price  as  cabbage.  Cauli¬ 
flower:  100- oOr.  Porto  Rico  Potato  and  Ruby  King 
Pepper:  300-$1.00,  500-$l. SO,  1000-12.50  postpaid7  Sat  ? 
faction  guaranteed.  FOUR  BROTHERS  PI 
F A II M,  Franklin,  Virginia.  UM 


CABBAGE  Plante!? 

^  and  TOMATO  *  ialllb 


grown  m  the  open  field, 
standard  Varieties  of 
_  Cabbage  plants  New 

Stone,  Greater  Baltimore,  Bonny  Best,  Chalks  Farlv 
Jewell  Tomato  Plants.  One  dollar  per  thousand  ci  so 
for  5,000,  charges  collect.  Marglobe  Tomato  Plants 
$1.25  per  thousand.  Ruby  King  Pepper  «2  50  per 
thousand.  Nancy  Hall  Sweet  Potatoes.  $2  50  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Break  O’Day  Tomato  Plants,  $3.00  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Charges  collect.  Ask  for  prices  on  large 
quantities.  All  stock  from  certified  seed  °a 

CLIFFORD  A,  CUTCHINS  -  FRANKLIN.  VA. 


Cabbage  Plants  .Tho^'SI"; 

Copenhagen,  Glory,  Flatdutch,  Railhead,  Succession 
Red,  postpaid:  200— 60c;  500— $1.10:  1000— $1  85  Ex', 
press:  5000-$5  00.  Bermuda  Onion  Plants,  make  big. 
ger,  sweeter  onions:  200— 50c;  500— 85o.  Transplanted 
Tomato:  50-60c;  100-$1.00;  500-$C50.  Catalog 
PORT  MELLINGEK  -  North  I,in>aj  Ohio 


SPECIAL! 


Millions  Certified  Hi-Grade  Cab- 
„  .  -  _  ,  bage  Plants— Wakefields,  Flats. 

Danish,  Copenhagen:  $1.00—1,000,  5,000— $4  00;  10  000— 
$1.50.  Tomato,  leading  varieties:  $1.25—1  000  lo’ooo— 
$10.00.  Sweet  Peppers,  Potato;  $2.00—1,000.’  Onion 
Lettuce,  Beet:  $1.50 — 1.000.  Well  packed.  Charges 
collect.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS.  Franklin.  Viririni-t 


If!  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— New  Low  Prices— 

IU  CABBAGE:  75c— 1000;  10,000— $5.00  Tomato  Pr  ants- 

$1.00-1.000;  10,000— $7.50  Sweet  Potato:  $l  50-1  ooo- 
10,000— $12.50.  Fine  plants,  well  packed,  good  delivery 
guaranteed.  FARMERS  SUPPLY  CO.  -  Franklin.  Va. 


TOO  ACRES  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage— Goldenacre,  Copenhagen,  Wakefields  Hat 
dutch,  Danish  Ballhead:  $1.00—1,000;  10  000— *7  50 

Tomato.-  $1.25—1,000;  6,000— $S.oo.  Sweet  Potato-  ti  k 
— 1,000;  5,000— $7.50.  Pepper  $3.00— 1,000;  5  000— $P*  50 
First  class  hand  selected  plants  and  good  delivery  gna.-' 
anteed.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY  .  Franklin.  Va. 


Cabbage  Plants  Lei£ft8star'eties 

Expressed:  1,000-$1.00;  10,000— $1.50.  I^foraid ''"‘NKufi-r,. 

500-$l.  15.  TOAr ATO-Postpaid :  100-05C,  500-V’4: 

Catalog.  BPCKEYF.  FARMS.  Box  54  IN, 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  KM ftJgSSS? 

Tomato,  $1.00.  Bermuda  Onion,  $1.00.  Certified  Poi-tri 

WHOTFSAT  E  I1UT  onUby  K‘“g  Pepper-*L°0  01’  SOo-lOO. 
WHOLESALE  PLANT  CO.  .  .  QUITMAN.  GEORGIA 


QPECIAL !  Millions  Cabbage  Plants— Wakefields  Ball 

„  head.  Copenhagen,  Flatdutch,  Savoy,  Succession 
Collardand  Onion:  1,000— $1:  10,000— $7  50 exp  Pent  or’ 
Potato:  1,000  $2.  EAIKYIEW  PLANT FARM, 


S FECIAL  FOR , JUNE — Cabbage  Plants:  1  000 _ tin* 

5,000 — $3.00:  10,000 — $5.00.  Tomato*  1  000 _ $1  00- 

10,000  $0.00.  TIDEWATER  PLANT  CO..  Franklin  Va 


BERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Raspberry,  Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus 
plants;  Cabbage,  Tomato,  Pepper  and  other  vegetable 

plants.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  HAMPTON  BAYS.  N.Y. 


MASTODON-,?^5,,?1:?5  Per  100;  $3.00  per 

Everbearing 
Strawberry 


,5,7a Wr  .  wu.  ^o.uu  uer 

1000.  Plants  set  out  this  Spring 
will  bear  quantities  of  large 
delicious  berries  this  Summer 
and  Fall.  BASIL  PERRY, 
jvoute  5.  Georgetown.  Delaware. 


Strawberry  Plant*  Beaubacha  and  Uncle  Jim. 

ou  a  n  uci  I J  1  Wills  Best  ever  with  us  for  35 

HUFF  ffJoTHER*  $4  P6r  50°'  $7  P»r  1000’  POstpai<1- 

HUFF  BROTHERS  -  Burnham,  Maina 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tub  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  Third  Coast  to  Coast  Rural  New-Yorker 
Tour  to  the  great  scenic  western  country  will 
in  many  respects  be  best  of  all — Pike's  Peak,  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park,  with  its  geysers  and  other  wonders, 
Glacier  Park,  Mt.  Baker,  with  its  ice  fields.  We 
start  August  11  for  two  weeks  of  comfortable  travel, 
interesting  and  educational — plenty  of  good  things 
(o  eat  and  all  details  arranged.  Write  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  so  that  you  may  make  reservations  and  go 
with  us. 

* 

CCORDING  to  official  figures,  only  7.1  per  cent 
of  the  meat  consumed  in  the  United  States  last 
year  was  lamb  and  mutton.  Considering  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  this  meat,  it  seems  strange  that  it  is  so  far 
below  beef  in  consumption.  We  think  that  years  ago 
both  mutton  and  lamb  were  of  poorer  quality  than 
now,  and  careless  handling  often  resulted  in  a 
“woolly”  taste,  which  perhaps  caused  a  permanent 
prejudice.  Naturally,  high  quality  “hothouse  lamb” 
is  expensive,  but  mutton  products  generally  are 
much  lower  in  price  than  beef.  Mutton  is  nutritious, 
digestible,  and  may  be  cooked  in  many  excellent 
ways  besides  plain  roasted,  boiled  or  broiled.  In 
Great  Britain  both  mutton  and  lamb  are  very  highly 
esteemed:  a  saddle  of  five-year-old  Welsh  mutton, 
served  with  currant  jelly,  is  considered  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent  of  plain  roasts.  Our  old  friend  W.  W.  Reyn¬ 
olds  of  Ohio  was  tireless  in  presenting  the  value  of 
mutton ;  perhaps  we  need  another  to  take  up  the 
torch  where  he  laid  it  down,  and  to  keep  before  the 
public  the  quality  and  excellence  of  this  meat. 

* 

THIS  Spring  roadside  stands  within  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  displayed  much  nursery  stock,  both 
shrubs  and  perennials.  As  a  rule  the  quality  was 
high,  and  the  price  range  moderate.  Shrubs  had  the 
roots  well  wrapped,  and  the  lovely  blooming  Azaleas 
and  Hydrangeas  made  a  vivid  show.  We  judge  that 
much  of  this  stock  came  from  experienced  nursery¬ 
men  seeking  an  outlet,  and  it  seems  to  us  likely  to 
create  a  new  demand.  Many  small  suburban  buy¬ 
ers  know  little  of  the  nurseries,  and  are  less  likely  to 
visit  them,  but  the  sight  of  these  fine  plants  and 
shrubs  at  the  roadside  attracts  motorists  as  they  go 
by,  and  they  are  likely  to  make  purchases  not  pre¬ 
viously  contemplated.  An  advertisement  of  Azalea 
amcena  may  mean  but  little  to  one  who  does  not 
know  it  by  name,  but  the  shrub  itself,  covered  with 
its  gorgeous  blooms,  is  an  arresting  sight.  Any 
agency  that  brings  ornamental  plants  directly  before 
the  public,  and  suggests  to  the  passer-by  that  he, 
too,  may  readily  beautify  his  home  grounds,  not 
only  helps  a  great  industry,  but  also  brings  pleas¬ 
ure  into  daily  life. 

* 

IIODE  ISLAND  is  this  year  requiring  that  all 
trees  cut  other  than  for  domestic  use  shall  be 
registered  with  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  which  has 
provided  a  registration  form  and  will  mail  it  with 
a  copy  of  the  new  law  upon  request  to  any  interested 
agencies.  The  only  information  requested  in  regis¬ 
tering  is  the  name  and  address  of  the  agency  con¬ 
cerned,  the  location  of  the  standing  trees  to  be  cut 
or  sawed  and  the  location  and  type  of  power  of  any 
sawmill  if  used.  This  registration  act  will  allow  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  to  have  a  record  of  all  local 
wood  cutters  so  that  more  definite  information  can 
be  obtained  each  year  on  the  annual  cut  of  wood 
products,  information  needed  to  indicate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  lumber  industry  and  forestry  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Under  the  law  the  responsibility  for  register¬ 
ing  is  with  the  owner  of  the  standing  trees,  and  not 
the  land-owner  necessarily,  nor  any  men  hired  or 
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contracted  with  to  cut  or  saw  the  trees.  No  fee  is 
charged  for  registering  and  no  further  requirements 
other  than  mentioned  are  called  for.  Farmers 
or  other  land-owners  cutting  or  sawing  trees  for 
their  domestic  use  only  need  not  register. 

* 

EW  YORK  State  figures  for  1931  show  that,  of 
the  total  milk  delivered  by  farmers  (an  aver¬ 
age  of  72,1526  for  the  year)  2,939,700,000  lbs.  were 
sold  in  fluid  form,  or  51  per  cent  of  the  total  output. 
Fluid  cream  represented  27  per  cent.  The  remain¬ 
ing  22  per  cent  went  into  10,023, S57  lbs.  of  butter, 
78,776,127  lbs.  of  cheese,  234,311,314  lbs.  of  con¬ 
densed,  evaporated  and  powdered ;  2,561,871  lbs. 
crude  milk  sugar,  and  30,698,956  gallons  of  ice  cream. 
Nine  types  of  cheese  were  made,  but  three  comprised 
most  of  the  make :  American  whole  milk,  26,298,963 
lbs. ;  cottage  and  bakers’  cheese,  25,864,931 ;  and 
cream  cheese,  19,975,152  lbs.  There  was  a  consider¬ 
able  volume  of  dried  casein,  5,161,770  lbs. 

* 

N  AN  old  copy  of  Greenleaf’s  National  Arithmetic, 
issued  in  1837,  we  find  a  section  given  to  “in¬ 
volution,”  which  is  “the  raising  of  powers  from  any 
given  number  as  a  root.”  A  power  is  a  quantity 
produced  by  multiplying  any  given  number  a  certain 
number  of  times  by  itself.  One  of  our  friends  has 
been  applying  something  of  this  principle  of  figuring 
to  those  chain  letters,  sent  out  by  credulous  or  ma¬ 
licious  people,  which  promise  good  fortune  to  those 
who  continue  to  send  out  the  letters,  and  evil  to 
those  who  “break  the  chain.”  According  to  our 
friend’s  figures,  the  nine-letter  chain,  at  the  end  of 
six  days,  would  result  in  597,820  letters,  which,  at 
the  rate  of  two  cents  for  each  letter,  would  return 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  $11,957.40.  Indeed,  if 
we  all  take  these  chain  letters  seriously,  we  would 
soon  settle  the  postal  deficiency,  and  also  clog  the 
mails.  The  earlier  examples  of  these  chain  letters 
offered  a  prayer ;  the  present  ones  appear  to  carry 
a  threat.  Our  advice  is  the  same  in  all  cases ;  de¬ 
stroy  the  letter,  and  think  no  more  about  it.  It 
carries  no  terrors  for  an  intelligent  mind. 

* 

ATTAIN  Robert  Dollar,  who  died  May  16,  at 
San  Rafael,  Calif.,  aged  SS,  was  a  picturesque 
character,  active  in  many  lines  of  industry  and  good 
works,  with  rugged  body  and  mind,  typical  of  his 
native  Scotland.  In  business  he  was  best  known 
in  these  days  for  his  connection  with  shipping,  the 
Dollar  Line  boats  girdling  the  world  as  perhaps 
none  other  have  done.  Lumber  was  his  primary  and 
nearly  lifetime  job.  He  got  into  shipping  through 
need  of  transportation  for  these  products  of  the 
great  North  and  Northwest  woods.  World  markets 
were  his  aim  and  achievement.  He  acquired  an 
unusual  understanding  of  Oriental  ways  and  psy¬ 
chology,  so  that  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Cap¬ 
tain  Dollar’s  word  was  literally  as  good  as  a  bond. 
But  perhaps  of  all  his  work  there  was  nothing  that 
appealed  to  him  more  than  his  connection  with  the 
American  Bible  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  vice- 
president.  He  lived  many  years  and  built  a  great 
amount  into  them.  In  a  recent  address  to  a  group 
of  young  men  he  said  :  “Work  keeps  a  man  in  good 
health,  and  when  a  man  has  good  health  he  keeps 
at  work.  My  rule  for  long  life  is  moderation  in  all 
things.  Clean  habits,  clean  thoughts,  plenty  of  ex¬ 
ercise,  fresh  air  and  sunshine  and  plenty  of  work. 
And  last  but  most  important,  fear  God  and  keep  His 
commandments.” 

* 

N  CONSIDERATION  of  apple  diseases,  A.  L. 
Pierstorff,  plant  pathologist  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  lists  apple  scab  as  the  worst.  He  figures 
one  diseased  leaf  under  each  tree  will  release  in  the 
Spring  during  wet  weather  63,000,000  spores  an 
acre,  or  about  10  spores  for  each  square  inch  of  leaf 
surface.  When  the  disease  is  in  the  leaf  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  spread  in  periods  of  wet  weather,  and  when 
the  apples  are  formed  it  spreads  to  them  unless  they 
are  protected  by  a  covering  of  some  form  of  lime- 
sulphur  or  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  infected  leaves 
expel  the  spores  which  grow  and  cause  the  black 
scab  spots  found  on  cull  apples.  Sulphur  or  copper 
iu  the  spray  is  toxic  to  the  spores  and  kills  them,  but 
unless  applied  before  the  rain,  it  is  not  effective  in 
preventing  the  growth  of  the  scab  organism. 

* 

CATTERING  poisoned  bran  on  the  fields  to  catch 
cutworms  is  sometimes  recommended.  We  do 
not  like  this  idea.  It  may  get  now  and  then  a  worm, 
but  is  a  dangerous  trap  for  domestic  fowls,  useful 
birds,  and  even  cats  and  dogs,  which  may  eat  it  be¬ 
cause  of  being  sweetened.  It  certainly  will  not  get 
many  worms  when  there  is  anything  else  for  them  to 


eat,  as  they  prefer  the  green  plants  to  such  bait. 
Plowing  some  time  before  planting  and  harrowing 
two  or  three  times  will  bring  many  of  these  pests 
to  the  surface  where  hens,  birds,  and  even  the  de¬ 
spised  crow,  will  get  them.  The  same  plan  in  late 
Fall  will  be  useful,  and  is  far  better  than  scattering- 
arsenic  around  the  fields.  In  the  garden,  digging 
them  out  in  early  morning,  where  their  damage  is 
seen,  is  practical.  One  year  when  a  10-acre  field 
of  corn  was  being  troubled  by  them  we  got  out  at 
daylight  and  went  over  it  before  doing  the  chores. 
Two  of  us  took  four  rows  each,  and  walked  rapidly, 
keeping  close  watch  for  cut  corn  spears.  The  worm 
was  dug  out,  and  a  kernel  of  corn  put  where  he  was. 
In  a  week  we  got  around  400  of  the  worms,  and  had 
nearly  a  Pill  stand  on  the  field. 

* 

HE  world  area  in  cultivated  apple  trees  is  es¬ 
timated  at  7,140,000  acres,  with  415,000,000  trees. 
The  United  States  produces  about  one-third  of  the 
world  crop.  Other  percentages,  in  order,  are : 
France,  12.5;  Russia,  9;  Germany,  8;  Poland,  5.5; 
Switzerland,  2.5;  Roumania,  2.5;  Canada,  2.4;  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  2.2  per  cent,  and  all  other  countries 
20.4  per  cent.  The  United  States  leads  in  volume 
of  exports,  followed  by  Canada,  Australia,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Yugoslavia,  Italy,  New  Zealand,  Belgium  and 
Russia.  Apples  entering  foreign  trade  amount  to 
around  40,000,000  bushels  per  year,  of  which  we 
supply  approximately  15,500,000  bushels.  France 
stands  first  in  per  capita  consumption  of  apples,  with 
60  lbs.  yearly.  Other  countries  use :  Germany,  52.7 
lbs. ;  United  States,  51.6 ;  Switzerland,  40.5 ;  Aus¬ 
tralia,  39.7  ;  Poland,  36.5  ;  New  Zealand,  36.5  ;  United 
Kingdom,  31.7 ;  and  Canada,  28.8. 

* 

ANY  readers  have  heard  of  the  Brace  Mem¬ 
orial,  commonly  called  the  “Newsboys’  Home,” 
because,  located  in  the  old  newspaper  section  of  New 
York  City,  it  has  been  a  refuge  for  multitudes  of 
homeless  newsboys.  Others  were  welcomed,  how¬ 
ever,  as  space  permitted.  On  page  516  something  is 
told  of  the  Brace  and  Bowdoin  farms  run  by  this 
society  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  come  within  its 
touch,  and  feel  the  desire  to  learn  farming  and  the 
considerable  mechanics  that  go  with  it.  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  these  young  men  working  in  the  dairy  barns, 
farm  shop  and  fields,  and  spending  the  night  in 
ipeaceful  sleep,  is  a  pleasant  one.  Some  of  them  will 
continue  farming,  and  all  will  be  better  for  the 
wholesome  training  received  on  these  farms. 

* 

RUDE  oil  production  of  the  world  for  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  3,570,- 
S00  barrels  of  42  gallons.  The  heaviest  increase,  7.S 
per  cent,  was  in  Russia.  The  yield  by  countries  was 
as  follows:  United  States,  2,165,000  barrels;  Russia, 
430,000 ;  Venezuela,  327,000 ;  Rumania,  124,000 ; 
Dutch  East  Indies,  114,700;  Persia,  105,200;  Mexico, 
94,400;  Colombia,  50,500;  Argentina,  36,800;  all 
other  countries,  122,300. 

* 

We  live  about,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  State 
road.  The  superintendent  refuses  to  repair  our  road. 
Our  supervisor  says  that  the  superintendent  of  high¬ 
ways  can  do  as  he  sees  fit,  work  the  roads  or  not.  The 
county  superintendent  says  the  same  thing. 

LIIS  is  from  a  reader  in  New  York  State.  The 
airy  uppishness  and  scorn  of  these  highway  of¬ 
ficials  toward  one  who  chances  to  be  off  a  State 
road  seems  about  the  limit  of  insult. 

“Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed, 

That  he  is  grown  so  great?” 

Several  instances  similar  to  this  have  been  re¬ 
ported  to  us,  showing  that  it  is  a  common  attitude 
toward  the  roads  off  the  main  lines — a  highway 
bureaucracy  quite  like  highway  robbery  in  its  ef¬ 
fect  on  those  who  must  use  these  roads  to  and  from 
their  farms.  We  advise  that  cases  like  this,  with 
exact  particulars,  be  reported  to  the  State  High¬ 
way  Commission,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  And  the  super¬ 
visor,  town  and  county  elective  officials,  who  feel 
that  way  toward  any  farmer  in  their  jurisdiction, 
need  attention  at  election  time. 


Brevities 

Wayne  Dinsmore,  page  516,  talks  common  sense 
about  horses. 

Fire  losses  in  this  country  during  April  amounted  to 
$43,822,233. 

Last  year’s  exports  of  farm  products  amounted  to 
$696,000,000,  the  smallest  in  10  years. 

“Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ;  they 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  :  And  yet  I  say  unto  you, 
That  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these.” 

Roots  of  the  creeping  bent  grass  are  being  sold  to 
produce  the  “weedless  lawn.”  This  grass  produces  a 
close  thick  turf,  and  if  the  ground  is  well  prepared 
there  are  few  weeds,  as  they  are  not  introduced  by  seed¬ 
ing.  Planting  a  lawn,  instead  of  seeding  it,  is  a  new 
idea  to  most  of  us. 
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A  Change  in  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture 

THE  New  York  State  Council  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  on  May  14,  appointed  Charles  H.  Bald¬ 
win  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  to 
succeed  Commissioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  who  retires 
from  the  position  on  July  1.  The  tenure  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  subject  to  the  will  of  the  Council.  The 
Council  was  created  by  a  law  passed  in  1918.  The 
alleged  purpose  was  to  take  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  out  of  politics,  but  Governor  Whitman  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  privilege  of  appointing  the  members  of 
the  first  board.  The  same  law  abolished  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Markets  and  created  a  Bureau  of  Markets 
in  the  Agricultural  Department.  The  members  of 
the  Council  are  now  appointed  by  a  joint  vote  of 
the  Legislature. 

Commissioner  Pyrke  was  appointed  in  1921,  and 
assumed  office  on  July  1  of  that  year.  The  depart¬ 
ment  had  broken  down  during  the  Whitman  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  though  the  Council  had  labored 
to  restore  it  to  normal  conditions,  Mr.  Pyrke  found 
it  yet  somewhat  demoralized.  He  restored  order  and 
system  and  dignity  to  it. 

The  experience  indicates  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
things  political  out  of  politics.  It  has  been  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Council,  which  is  Republican,  made 
no  political  demands  on  Commissioner  Pyrke,  but 
there  have  been  intimations  for  some  time  that  the 
functions  of  the  department  were  being  used  to 
further  the  political  fortunes  of  Governor  Roosevelt. 
Among  other  things  he  has  been  criticized  for  join¬ 
ing  the  Governor  in  an  annual  publicity  racket  to 
compensate  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  for  political 
services.  From  Georgia  Governor  Roosevelt  char¬ 
acterized  the  removal  of  Commissioner  Pyrke  as  an 
“outrage,”  and  Mr.  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  who  happened 
to  be  the  Governor’s  guest  at  the  time,  denounced  the 
removal  as  an  “unwarranted  action.” 

Mr.  Baldwin  is  of  the  eighth  generation  in  a 
family  of  Chenango  County  farmers.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  is  a  promotion.  He  has  been  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  several  years.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Grange,  and  is  serving  his  third  term  as  president 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  He  has  had 
charge  of  the  State  farms  for  some  time.  He  is  a 
hard  worker,  a  conscientious  official,  and  well  liked. 
He  is  qualified  by  temperament,  experience  and 
ability  to  make  a  good  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


Stop  Price  Deflation 

IT  IS  hard  to  give  the  official  financiers  credit  for 
sincerity  in  their  opposition  to  the  Goldsborough 
bill.  In  the  first  place,  the  opposition  is  based  on 
their  opinions.  They  give  no  facts  to  justify  their 
naked  assertions.  They  could  not  do  so  without 
discrediting  the  whole  financial  structure  which  they 
themselves  have  created  and  defended.  The  Golds¬ 
borough  bill  is  designed  to  function  wholly  within 
that  system.  It  is  orthodox  financing  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  It  is  simply  an  order  by  Congress  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  function  regularly  and 
systematically  as  the  law  originally  proposed  to 
regulate  the  value  of  money.  The  original  argu¬ 
ment  was  that  the  bill  was  not  necessary  because 
the  Reserve  Banks  are  already  doing  what  the  bill 
requires.  It  is  true  that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
are  attempting  to  do  what  the  bill  requires,  but  in 
a  timid  hesitating  way.  The  banks  have  exercised 
this  authority  off  and  on  for  a  dozen  years  to  in¬ 
flate  or  deflate  the  currency  at  will.  The  result 
has  always  been  to  increase  or  decrease  commodity 
prices.  This  irregular  up  and  down  cycle  works  to 
the  advantage  of  the  big  banks  and  speculators  in 
money.  It  causes  embarrassment  and  losses  to  the 
public.  The  purpose  of  the  Goldsborough  bill  is  to 
secure  a  regular  systematic  administration  of  the 
law  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  instead  of  an 
occasional  use  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  professional 
financiers. 

The  opposition  now  claims  that  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  banks  cannot  restore  commodity  prices  and 
maintain  them.  If  so,  no  harm  will  be  done.  The 
U.  S.  bonds  that  it  buys  will  still  be  good.  The  ex¬ 
periment  will  be  worth  the  trouble  and  we  can  then 
try  other  plans.  We  have  established  definite  fixed, 
unvarying  measures  of  lengths  and  weights  and  bulk. 
We  have  no  unvarying  measure  of  values.  Our  dol¬ 
lar  today  has  double  the  value  of  three  years  ago. 
If  manufacturers  had  all  contracted  to  sell  their 
products  at  a  fixed  price  per  yard,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  then  changed  the  yard  from  3G  inches  to  72 
inches,  and  the  producers  were  required  to  deliver 
two  yards  for  the  contract  price  of  one,  they  would 
be  in  the  same  position  as  the  people  who  are  pay¬ 
ing  interest  and  principal  on  debts  contracted  in 


1926.  The  financiers  have  had  their  own  way  about 
the  monetary  system  for  a  century.  If  this  is  the 
best  they  can  do,  it  is  now  time  to  change  doctors. 


Commercial  Fruits  in  Canada 

HE  value  of  commercial  fruits  produced  in 
Canada  last  year  was  $18,165,276.  The  commer¬ 
cial  apple  crop  totaled  3,731,950  barrels  with  a  value 
to  the  growers  of  $8,863,797  compared  with  3,419,327 
barrels  in  1930  valued  at  $11,082,796.  The  average 
price  per  barrel  in  1931  was  $2.38  as  against  $3.25 
in  1930.  The  1931  crop  of  pears  was  396,150  bushels ; 
of  plums  and  prunes,  253,784  bushels;  peaches,  886,- 
233  bushels ;  apricots,  49.900  bushels ;  cherries,  230,- 
607  bushels ;  strawberries,  17,027,363  quarts ;  rasp¬ 
berries,  5,573,362  quarts,  and  50.S30,000  lbs.  of 
grapes.  The  largest  output  of  apples  in  1931  was  in 
Nova  Scotia,  which  accounted  for  1,375,000  barrels. 
The  Annapolis  Valley  was  the  principal  center  of 
this  production.  Ontario  produced  975,750  barrels : 
British  Columbia,  3,420,900  boxes ;  Quebec,  200,900 
barrels  and  New  Brunswick,  40,000  barrels.  Pears 
are  grown  in  Canada  in  Ontario,  British  Columbia 
and  Nova  Scotia,  peaches  in  Ontario  and  British  Co¬ 
lumbia.  All  the  Canadian-grown  plums  and  prunes 
come  from  Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  and  apri¬ 
cots  for  the  commercial  market  come  from  British 
Columbia.  The  entire  supply  of  grapes  comes  from 
Ontario  with  the  Niagara  Peninsula  as  the  principal 
area  of  production.  Small  fruits  are  grown  in  all 
the  provinces,  but  three  Prairie  Provinces  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  do  not  contribute  extensively  to  the 
commercial  supply. 


Cream  and  Milk  Imports 

THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  we  are  able  to  give  ex¬ 
act  record  of  the  imports  of  fresh  cream  and  milk 
into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and  fresh,  con¬ 
densed,  evaporated  and  powdered  cream  and  milk 
from  the  Netherlands,  by  customs  districts  during 
the  month  of  March,  1932 : 

CREAM  MILK 

From  Canada  to —  Gallons  Dollars  Gallons  Dollars 

Maine  and  N.  H .  4  8  ...  ... 

Vermont  .  3,788  7.572  ...  ... 

St.  Lawrence .  6,300  12,520  ...  ... 

Buffalo .  110  198  . 

Dakota  .  3  4  109  33 

Totals  . 10,205  20,302  109  33 

CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED 
MILK  POWDERS 

From  Netherlands  to —  Pounds  Dollars 

New  York,  unsweetened  . 21.383  1,376 

New  York,  sweetened . 23,124  2,358 

New  Orleans,  sweetened  . 26,387  1,146 

San  Francisco .  42  5 

Porto  Rico .  2.125  205 

Massachusetts,  milk  powders  . 27,547  2,728 

The  total  imports  from  the  two  sources,  $26,330 

for  March. 


April  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  per 
100  lbs.  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  April,  are  as  follows : 


Sheffield  Farms  . $1.09 

Unity  Buffalo,  at  farm .  1.33 

Dairymen’s  League  (net  cash) . 89 


The  League  deductions  were  8  cents  for  certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness  and  5)4  cents  for  administra¬ 
tive  expenses,  making  the  gross  price  $1,025. 


Ohio  Milk  Matters 

Judge  Corbett  has  signed  an  order  putting  into  effect 
his  injunction  restraining  the  Greater  Cleveland  Milk 
Council,  the  Telling-Belle  Vernon  Co.,  and  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  Milk  Co.  from  conspiracy  to  restrain  trade  and 
drive  smaller  competitors  out  of  business  by  introduc¬ 
ing  a  “free-bottle”  plan  of  distribution  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland.  An  appeal  has  been  filed. 

President  Bunneman  has  at  last  admitted  the  D.  C. 
S.  officials’  dealings,  as  he  calls  it,  with  the  big  mergers, 
lie  says  it  was  to  make  sure  that  the  farmers  always 
get  their  money  for  their  milk  each  month.  There 
seems  to  have  been  little  consideration  as  to  how  much 
money  the  farmers  get.  Such  an  alliance  by  our  lead¬ 
ers  places  our  organization  at  the  mercy  of  the  big  cor¬ 
porations  as  far  as  price  is  concerned.  This  is  co¬ 
operation  all  right  but  it  does  not  seem  to  include  the 
milk  producer. 

We  believe  that  if  all  D.  C.  S.  producers  fully  un¬ 
derstood  the  situation  we  could  even  yet  bring  the  or¬ 
ganization  out  of  the  mud  and  make  it  do  us  some  good 
but  it  will  take  time  to  get  the  real  situation  fully  es¬ 
tablished  and  known  to  all  producers.  This  is  some 
consolation  to  know  that  the  true  situation  must  be 
known  in  time.  L.  w.  A. 

Ohio. 


Central  New  York  Notes 

In  the  Chenango  Valley  and  along  the  Susquehanna 
in  Chenango  County  mostly,  there  was  quite  a  percent¬ 
age  of  oats  sown  by  the  first  of  May,  although  the  sea¬ 
son  is  somewhat  iate  and  many  were  yet  to  be  put  in. 
On  the  upland  we  found  as  late  as  the  middle  of  May 
many  fields  of  oats  still  to  receive  attention.  Not  very 
much  other  grain  is  put  in  for  the  Summer  crop  al¬ 
though  there  are  those  who  sow  peas,  oats  and  barley, 
and  a  little  buckwheat  later  in  the  season. 

While  pastures  must  still  be  rated  as  late  they  look 
rather  promising  and  I  think  the  same  may  generally  be 
said  of  meadow  lands.  Some  new  seeded  that  I  saw  on 
my  last  trip  across  is  poor.  It  may  yet  come  to  be 
something,  but  there  are  spots  that  will  yield  almost 
nothing.  We  had  a  mild  Winter  but  only  a  little  snow. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  good  coat  of  snow  to  pro¬ 
tect  new  seeded  pieces.  There  was  no  neglect  in  fitting 
and  seeding  last  year  that  caused  the  poor  showing  this 
Spring.  However,  many  pieces  are  doing  quite  well 
and  one  may  almost  estimate  a  very  tolerable  hay  cron 
this  year. 

There  is  a  village  garden  that  I  know,  under  the 
care  of  a  former  farmer  who  had  to  give  up  the  heavy 
work  of  the  farm,  so  he  moved  to  town.  The  garden  is 
cultivated  without  the  use  of  manure  which  can  hardly 
be  had  except  a  little  hen  manure  from  14  liens,  the 
droppings  mixed  with  superphosphate  and  used  in  hill 
and  drill.  The  floor  litter  helps  also  and  is  spaded  in. 
Occasionally  a  bit  of  nitrate  of  soda  conies  in  play  for 
something  that  is  to  be  hastened  a  bit.  The  main  ques¬ 
tion  is  about  humus.  There  is  a  little  in  the  litter,  etc., 
and  in  this  case  leaves  from  many  trees  that  line  the 
street  along  the  premises  are  all  saved  and  used.  Others 
burn  leaves  but  none  are  burned  here.  Some  are  used 
to  cover  cabbages  that  keep  all  Winter  under  the  cover 
and  in  the  Spring  the  leaves  are  spaded  under.  Other 
leaves  go  in  piles  in  the  garden  with  such  vines,  corn 
stalks  and  materials  as  there  may  be.  In  this  way  hu¬ 
mus  seems  to  be  on  the  increase  and  I  really  believe 
that  the  garden  is  growing  better. 

A  little  notch  back  of  the  house  where  the  sun  does 
not  reach,  and  out  of  the  way,  is  selected  for  keeping 
cabbages  under  cover  of  leaves.  Some  of  those  cab¬ 
bages  are  still  there  and  it  looks  as  though  they  may 
keep  until  June.  They  are  for  the  hens  primarily  but 
some  of  them  get  to  the  table  for  the  family.  Perhaps 
some  other  things  might  be  kept  along  with  the  cab¬ 
bages. 

Peas  are  grown  considerably  and  ai'e  off  early.  It 
has  been  the  practice  to  sow  a  little  Sweet  clover  as 
soon  as  the  peas  are  off.  This  makes  some  green  for 
the  hens  and  some  humus  for  the  soil.  In  out-of-the- 
way  places,  a  few  oats  are  scattered  or  later  a  little 
rye.  Humus  is  in  mind  all  along  and  that  is  why  the 
fertility  is  being  kept  pretty  good.  h.  h.  l. 


Ontario  County,  New  York 

The  weather  continues  to  keep  cool.  The  ground  has 
been  dry  and  hard  but  we  are  having  a  thunder  shower 
tonight  (May  6).  Very  few  have  done  any  sowing  yet. 
The  forest  trees  and  fruit  trees  are  very  backward  in 
coining  out  in  leaf.  We  had  quite  a  heavy  frost  on  the 
third  of  the  month.  The  market  for  eggs  is  low. 

Twenty  years  ago  at  'this  time  peaches  and  all  small 
fruit  were  in  full  blossom.  The  show  for  apple  bloom 
appears  to  be  light. 

May  15. — We  have  had  a  week  of  rain,  everything  is 
thoroughly  soaked.  This  with  the  lateness  of  the  sea¬ 
son  makes  it  serious  for  the  farmer,  not  half  of  the 
Spring  seeding  in  yet.  Some  who  sowed  oats  before  the 
heavy  rains  report  them  rotting.  Hopewell  Grange  472 
entertained  Reed’s  Corners  Grange  recently.  They 
initiated  a  class  of  10  in  the  third  and  fourth  degree  in 
an  able  manner  and  gave  a  fine  drill.  At  East  Bloom¬ 
field  Grange  recently  a  neighbors’  night  was  held  with 
an  attendance  of  300. 

Onr  board  of  supervisors  have  consented  to  take  a 
10  per  cent  cut  in  salary.  Let  the  good  work  go  on. 
That  cut  is  not  so  much  as  I  received  on  fine  Alfalfa 
hay,  $9  this  year,  and  $21  last  year.  The  cut  should 
begin  clear  up  on  our  salaried  officers  and  go  clear 
through.  e.  T.  B. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

From  Erie  County,  Pa. 

This  county  (Erie,  Pa.)  is  certainly  becoming  tax¬ 
conscious.  Probably  it  is  in  the  air,  here  as  elsewhere; 
perhaps  the  day  for  'the  “little  fellow”  is  beginning  to 
dawn!  One  thing  is  sure:  we  shall  never  have  a  new 
day  until  the  little  fellow  does  become  not  only  tax- 
conscious,  but  politics  and  government-conscious. 

It  started  here  when  the  Grange  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  stop  a  proposed  county  bond  issue,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded.  This  was  followed  by  the  organizing  of  the 
Erie  County  Property  Owners’  Association  which  had 
its  nucleus  and  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Erie,  but 
took  in  members  of  the  entire  county.  This  group  has 
held  two  meetings.  It  has  a  membership  of  about  2.000 
at  present  and  is  looking  forward  to  enrolling  10.000. 
This  organization  is  planned  to  bear  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  city  location,  maintains  an  extensive  mail¬ 
ing  list,  takes  advertising  space  in  the  newspapers,  and 
in  various  other  ways  carries  on  work  requiring  funds. 
Its  membership  fee  is  $1. 

There  is  also  being  formed  a  taxpayers’  association, 
more  particularly  for  the  rural  sections  of  the  county, 
on  a  less  expensive  plan  than  is  necessary  in  a  city  the 
size  of  Erie.  This  organization  will  attempt  to  enroll 
the  entire  rural  vote.  The  two  organizations  will  co¬ 
operate:  in  fact,  leading  county  citizens  are  serving  on 
important  committees  of  both  organizations.  This  will 
make  possible  the  spread  of  information  and  personal 
discussion  for  the  education  of  members ;  for  after  all. 
there  is  nothing  like  discussion  in  small  community 
groups  to  clear  up  issues.  h.  m.  s. 

Erie  Co.,  Ta. 

If  Everything  Falls  Together 

In  all  my  farm  papers  I  see  discussions  of  the  Golds¬ 
borough  bill  to  stop  the  depression.  I  say  let  the  de¬ 
pression  keep  on.  I  am  at  the  bottom  and  everything 
is  coming  my  way.  When  everything  else  comes"  down 
to  my  level  1  can  buy  and  sell  and  do  business  with  the 
rest  of  them.  The  cost  of  production  both  in  shops 
and  on  farms  is  down.  When  the  cost  of  distribution 
comes  down  to  the  farm  level  we  can  still  do  business 
at  the  old  stand;  buy  and  sell  and  barter.  What’s  the 
price  of  money  to  us  if  we  can  get  the  same  amount 
of  comfort  in  exchange  for  the  same  amount  of  labor  in 
raising  potatoes  and  meat  and  milk  and  so  forth,  and 
not  find  after  we  have  done  our  share  of  work  that  we 
have  to  put  another  patch  on  our  overalls  to  make 
them  do  for  another  season?  a.  w. 

New  York. 
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The  Story  of  Brace  and 
Bowdoin  Farms 

That  silent,  gaunt  army — the  unem¬ 
ployed — is  drafting  into  its  ranks,  the 
youth  of  the  city,  and  men  twice  or  three 
time  their  age.  Many  of  them  drift  in 
to  the  Children's  Aid  Society’s  Newsboys’ 
Home  on  New  York’s  lower  Hast  Side, 
whose  doors  have  been  open  to  homeless 
boys  since  1854.  Standing  in  the  shadow 
of  Brooklyn  Bridge,  Newsboys’  Home  is 
the  meeting  place  of  boys  from  all  over 
the  country.  Of  over  1,200  boys  who 
stayed  there  last  year,  less  than  one-fifth 
were  local  boys.  The  rest  came  from 
every  State  in  the  Union  by  box  car, 
hitch  hike,  and  on  foot,  to  make  their 
fortune  in  New  York.  Only  12  of  the 
1,200  boys  had  jobs  when  they  arrived. 
But  New  York  has  felt  hard  times  as 
much  as  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Its  industries  are  halted,  its  stores  and 
offices  are  running  on  small  forces. 
Steady  men  with  families  are  out  of  work 
and  there  is  little  chance  for  an  un¬ 
trained,  unskilled  boy  to  find  a  job. 

The  Newsboys’  Home  has  increased  its 
facilities  to  take  in  these  boys  and  is  do¬ 
ing  its  best  to  guide  and  counsel  as  well 
as  feed  and  shelter  them.  All  those  who 
show  an  interest  in  farming  and  outdoor 
life  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  the 
society’s  two  farm  schools,  Brace  Farm  in 
Valhalla,  N.  Y.,  and  Bowdoin  Farm,  in 
New  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Brace  Farm  is  the  replica  of  many 
practical  farms  all  over  New  York  State. 
Its  interest  centers  in  a  prize  herd  of 
Holstein  cows.  Its  128  acres  are  plowed 
and  planted  to  provide  a  Winter  food  sup¬ 
ply  for  these  cows  as  well  as  vegetables 
for  the  boys’  own  table.  Although  the 
farm  is  well  equipped  with  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  the  boys  learn  also  the  operation 
of  horse-drawn  implements  and  'to  milk 
by  hand  as  well  as  electricity. 

Bowdoin  Farm,  a  beautiful  350-acre 
tract  in  Dutchess  County,  is  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  further  specialized  training  in  poul¬ 
try  raising,  dairying,  or  other  specialized 
Helds.  Boys  who  wash  to  continue  their 
training  are  sent  there  after  completing 
the  course  at  Brace  Farm. 

All  of  these  boys  who  come  to  the  farm 
schools  come  because  they  want  to  and,  if 
one  wishes  to  leave  after  a  time,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  However,  he  is  urged  to 
come  and  talk  with  one  of  the  older  men 
Hrst  and,  if  not  convinced  that  he  should 
stay,  he  is  given  a  ticket  to  the  destina¬ 
tion  he  wishes.  Somehow  the  knowledge 
that  the  boys  can  go  when  they  wish, 
seems  to  result  in  few  of  'them  wishing 
to  go. 

How  do  we  transform  lads  into  farm¬ 
ers?  They  learn  through  doing  and  the 
doing  is  of  a  highly  practical  nature. 
Each  boys  goes  through  a  regular  cycle  of 
activities.  For  a  few  weeks  he  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  herd  of  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  cows,  then  on  the  chickens,  then  on 
the  repairing  of  the  farm  machinery  and 
carpentry  work,  etc.,  and  in  this  way 
learning  every  type  of  farm  work.  After 
a  boy  has  completed  the  cycle  once,  he 
starts  all  over  again.  If  one  of  the  boys 
is  especially  interested  in  a  particular 
branch  of  the  activity  he  may  concentrate 
on  it.  Each  branch  of  the  work  is  under 
the  supervision  of  a  trained  man  and  each 
supervisor  attempts  to  explain  why  a  job 
should  be  done  in  a  particular  way. 

One  of  the  buildings  on  Brace  Farm  is 
devoted  to  mechanics  and  carpentry.  Here 
all  the  automobiles,  tractors,  plows  and 
other  farm  implements  are  repaired  and 
repainted  by  the  boys 
during  the  Winter.  Here 
they  make  and  repair 
furniture  and  learn  how 
to  do  repair  work  on  the 
buildings. 

The  care  of  the  cows  is 
another  Held  of  activity 
very  popular  with  the 
boys.  They  keep  accurate 
records  of  the  daily  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  herds  of 
highly  productive  cows. 

They  attend  to  their  feed¬ 
ing,  learn  to  keep  the 
stables  and  cows  clean, 
and  learn  the  value  in  so 
doing.  Before  they  have 
been  at  the  farm  school 
long  they  take  great  pride 
in  these  cattle  as  well  as 
in  the  White  Leghorn 
chickens  which  has  a 
number  of  blue  ribbons  to 
their  credit. 

Many  of  these  boys 
have  been  forced  through 
circumstances  to  stop 
school  before  the  eighth 
grade,  or  have  failed  to 
see  the  value  of  further 
education.  After  they 
have  been  at  the  farm 
school  for  a  month  or 
two,  they  begin  to  realize 
the  need  for  special  train¬ 
ing  and  a  number  of  them 
take  agricultural  courses 
by  correspondence.  After 
perhaps  a  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  some  of  the  boys  go 
up  to  Ithaca  and  take  the 
Cornell  Winter  short 
course.  However,  taking 
this  Winter  course  de¬ 
pends  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  a  boy  can 


save  and  also  on  whether  the  society  can 
afford  to  assist  him  enough  financially  so 
that  he  can  go. 

Sport — so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
real  boy  is  not  forgotten  at  the  farm 
schools.  Both  indoor  and  outdoor  games 
are  offered  in  season.  Basketball  and 
baseball,  tobogganing,  checkers  and  ping- 
pong  flourish.  These  boys  who  are  there 
during  the  Summer  swim  every  late  after¬ 
noon  in  the  .cool,  clean  pool  after  the 
work  is  done.  All  the  year  around  they 
go  to  bed  early  and  sleep  soundly  through 
the  (piiet  night,  forgetting  the  noises  of 
the  city  which  so  recently  jangled  in  their 
ears,  and  the  hunger  of  an  earlier  day. 

Spring  is  here  and  in  the  country 


where  one  is  so  conscious  of  the  changing 
seasons,  our  sense  are  once  more  quick¬ 
ened  by  it.  The  beauty  of  a  country 
Spring  is  breath-taking  to  many  of  the 
boys,  no  matter  how  hard  boiled  they  may 
want  to  appear  about  it.  Aside  from  its 
beauty.  Spring  has  a  practical  signifi¬ 
cance  to  these  boys,  for  it  makes  them 
eager  to  get  jobs  on  farms,  since  after 
four  to  six  months  at  the  farm  school 
they  feel  ready  to  be  of  help  to  a  farmer, 
and  with  that  independence  which  they 
all  have  they  are  eager  to  get  out  on 
their  own.  backed  up  by  their  training 
and  by  the  interest  and  good  wishes  of 
the  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  Spring  means  to 
those  in  the  society  who  are  helping  the 
boys,  an  intense  effort  to  find  jobs  for 
them  on  farms  in  New  York  State  where 
the  boy  will  have  a  happy  and  valuable 
experience.  During  'the  past  year  it  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  find  a  job 
for  every  boy  who  is  prepared.  “Chief" 


Learning  to  Milk  at  Brace  Farm  School 


Guernsey  Coin  Blue  Blood's  Ultra  Maid 


\\  pidtcu  UllI^  <1  i  v  W  Wt  rivo  DU  l  ill- 

ready  we  are  quite  certain  that  both  he 
and  his  employer  are  satisfied.  “Chief,” 
an  orphan,  is  black  haired,  dark  eyed,  and 
with  the  dark  skin  which  shows  his  In¬ 
dian  blood.  Muscular  and  strong,  lie  is 
surprisingly  silent  and  reserved  for  a 
youngster  of  18.  After  lie  had  been  on 
his  new  job  a  week  we  received  a  card 
110111  1,1111  'with  these  few  words,  “I  look 
They  treat  me  swell 
—  (  hiet.  Me  were  delighted.  This  was 

“Chief  ”t0me  °f  ))rillse  lroni  the  silent 

in  1 0IVw'y?s,  ?,  ,nileh  more  loquacious  boy 
than  (  lnef.  and  he  did  have  a  home 
out  lie  would  have  been  better  off  with- 
out  it  so  harmful  was  its  atmosphere. 
After  he  had  been  at  Brace  Farm  School 
Or  a  month,  he  wrote  to  the  worker  who 
had  suggested  the  farm  school: 

,  e11’  1111  a  farmer  now  and  I’m  very 
much  pleased  with  this  sort  of  life.  Mv 
routine  is  a  hard  one  but  a  good  one.  We 
anse  at  o  A  M„  which  is  pretty  hard  for 
1110  lo  (1°  bat  I  m  doing  it. 

"They  sure  do  treat  you  well  up  here. 
A  bit  strict,  but  I  don't  mind  it.  The 
tood  is  good  and  you  could  eat  until  you 
bus-t  I  sure  would  like  to  send  you  some 
of  the  milk  we  get  up  here.  I  drink  about 
about  a  quart  a  day.  And  it  sure  did 
show  on  me— I  gained  5 y2  pounds  and 
l  in  teeling  like  an  ox.” 

In  picking  a  farm  job  for  one  of  these 
boys,  neither  the  pay  nor  the  additional 
training,  nor  'the  size  of  the  farm  is  of 
greatest  importance  in  the  society’s  eyes, 
b  ar  exceeding  these  in  importance  is  the 
willingness  of  the  family  to  have  the  bov 
be  0110  °t  them  and  take  part  in  their  life 
and  the  lire  ot  the  community.  Frank  .1 
81111th.  Bliss,  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y  is 
authorized  field  agent  for  the  Children's 

York  xC1Yy’  105  EaSt  22nd  St.,  New 
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A  Good  Connecticut 
Guernsey 

Blue  Blood's  Ultra  Maid,  bred  and 
owned  by  George  P.  McLean,  Holly 
harm  Simsbury,  Conn.,  has  just  com- 

!  S  JiKiTrd  f°fv  16’442-2  ih«-  °t‘  milk 
and  .110.4  lbs.  ot  buttertat,  which  places 

her  second  in  Class  C,  the  four-year-old 
class  in  the  Advanced  Register  of  the 
American  Guenrsey  Cattle  Club 

She  was  sired  by  Blue  Blood  of  Old 
harms,  Avon,  a  full  brother  to  Anes- 
hesia  Faith  ot  Hill  Stead  114354,  that 
iioids  record  for  production  of  15)741  q 
lbs.  ot  milk  and  1,112.5  lbs.  of  butterfat 
30  tho  next  higher  class.  Blue  Blood  of 
, farms,  Avon  95494  was  sired  by 
Mood  Fords  Teddy  R.  30774,  the  sire  of 
14  advanced  registry  daughters,  and  three 
advanced  register  sons,  and  was  out  of 
Anesthesia  ot  Hill  Stead  62763,  that  has 
a  record  ot  12,454.6  lbs.  of  milk  and  703  3 
lbs.  ot  butterfat  in  Class  A 

The  dam  of  the  new  class  leader  is 
Jeanette’s  Ultra  Maid  118782.  a  former 
class  leader  111  Class  GGG.  She  also  has 
another  advanced  register  daughter.  IIol- 
]-v  f  1  ltra  Maid  198136,  that  has  a  ree- 
ord  ot  14,6<<.8  lbs.  of  milk  and  809.4  lb^ 

Mo-biUt$oef?S«in  Class  C.  Holly’s  Ultra 
,ai(1  198136  was  a  Connecticut  State 
champion  in  Class  C  until  her  half  sister 
qualified  for  second  place  in  the  same 
class  Jeanette’s  Ultra  Ma'id  118782  was 
|”£d by,  Maid  s  T  Itra  King  of  Oakhurst 
08  ((3.  the  sire  of  one  advanced  register 
daug'hter,  and  was  out  of  Imp.  Jeanette 
ot  the  Duvaux  III  39652,  a  great  pro- 
ducing  dam  with  two  advanced  register 
daughters. 

H.  A.  Costello,  manager  of  Holly 
I  arm,  says :  “Blue  Blood’s  Ultra  Maid  is 

iUinAU1uextr?  larg:,e  c?w>  weighing  around 
1,100  lbs.,  but  she  is  a  very  persistent 
cow.  She  went  through  her  entire  test 
period  without  ever  being  off  feed  and  she 
did  not  receive  any  spe¬ 
cial  attention,  getting  the 
same  treatment  as  all 
other  test  cows  at  Holly 
Farm.  The  test-cow  work 
at  Holly  Farm  is  more 
or  less  of  a  co-operative 
business,  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  William  Mul- 
hall,  herdsman,  and  51  i- 
nard  Chapman,  test-cow 
milker.  Eiglity-five  acres 
of  Alfalfa  hay  is  grown 
at  Holly  Farm,  which 
helps  in  the  making  of 
records.” 
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Four  Horses,  Hauling  10 -inch  Sulky  Blow,  Turning  Furrow  Eight  Inches  Deep  on  an  Indiana  Farm 


A  Few  Horse 
Notes 

The  plowing  picture 
shown  on  this  page  was 
sent  us  by  Wayne  Dins- 
more,  secretary  IJ  orse 
Association  of  America, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

51 r.  Dinsmore  knows 
horses  and  believes  in 
them  and  their  perma¬ 
nence  as  farm  fixtures.  I11 
speaking  of  the  business, 
lie  says : 

“There  have  been  a 
good  many  buyers  here 
from  various  up-State 
points  in  New  York  with¬ 
in  the  last  few  weeks. 
5Iost  of  them  are  buying 
a  fairly  compact  chunk 
weighing  from  1,200  to 
1.500  lbs.  Some  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  very  cheap  horse 
which  they  can  resell 
down  East  at  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $100  to  $115. 
Consequently,  they  are 
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END  STRAINS 

While  Horse  Works 

Strains,  sprains,  swellings 
— don’t  let  them  lay  up 
horse.  Apply  good  old 
Absorbine.  Great  for  quick 
relief,  and  horse  keeps 
working  because  it  never  blisters.  For 
cuts,  galls,  boils — it’s  a  fine  antiseptic 
to  aid  healing.  Economical.  Little  goes 
far.  Large  bottle,  $2.50.  All  druggists’. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  288 Lyman  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


GUERNSEYS 


ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 


from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  -!-  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Crawford  County,  Pa. 

Negative  Cows 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  County  remarkably  free 
of  contagious  diseases  of  all  natures.  No  herds  untested 
for  T.  B.  since  1923  and  10%  of  our  herds  have  been  abor¬ 
tion  tested,  more  than  you  will  find  in  any  other  selling 
territory.  Desirable  grade  or  purebred  dairy  stock  al¬ 
ways  for  sale. 

You  buy  direct  from  the  farmer 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  &.  SALES  ASSOCIATION, 
Market  House,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Accredited  Dairy  Cows  uP93h  Springer! 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrsliires 
Holsteins.  Delivery  of  five  and  ten  cow  lots  made  any 
where.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  Barre,  Vt.  Tel.  105 


n/IIDV  rfiU/C  Good  selection  for  sale  at  all  times. 
WrlllVl  Lvllij  Fully  Accredited,  Blood-Tested. 
Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Holsteins.  Fresh  and  Close  Springers. 

JACOB  ZLOTK1N,  Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


rnn  Colo  1,1  Truck  Load  Lots— Accredited, 
w  WJL  ijdlv  blood-tested  Wiscc 


Holstein  Cows. 


AXUVn,  AJDC4U  VUI  l/VU  , 

blood-tested  Wisconsin,  Guernsey  and 

CHARLES  H.  BRAGG  -  Holley.  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


OVERSTOCKED— 

HOLSTEIN  COWS  FOR  SALE! 

We  are  forced  to  sell  some  of  our  150  Milk  Cows  in 
order  to  reduce  our  surplus  milk.  In  the  past,  to  main¬ 
tain  our  production,  we  have  been  forced  to  buy  some 
Grade  Cows.  We  prefer  to  sell  Grades  but  will  sell 
either  Purebreds  or  Grades.  Considering  Quality,  our 
Prices  will  be  Reasonable. 

In  my  absence  Mr.  Bauke  Joustra.my  partner  and  farm 
manager,  will  show  you  the  cattle  and  quote  you  prices. 

E.  B.  BENNETT  -  ALL  AML  CHV,  N.  J. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .\ 


Andelot  Aberdeen-Angus 

Choice  animals  of  both  sex  at  reasonable  prices. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  -  WORTON,  MD. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 
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COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 


i 


Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


getting  altogether  too  high  a  percentage 
of  old  or  unsound  animals ;  the  sound  and 
good  horses  will  bring  higher  prices  to 
buyers  who  have  other  outlets  for  them. 

“If  farmers  would  consider  the  real 
situation  they  would  understand  that  it 
is  better  to  buy  a  pair  of  five-year-olds 
sound  and  right  for  $250  or  $275  a  pair, 
than  to  purchase  a  pair  of  aged  animals 
that  have  one  foot  in  the  grave,  for  $200 
per  pair.  The  young  horses  will  last  at 
least  10  years  and  be  worth  more  in  three 
years  than  they  cost  now,  whereas  the  old 
horses  will  probably  be  dead  at  the  end 
of  a  couple  of  seasons.” 


4-H  Work  in  New 
Hampshire 

A  total  of  6,089  young  folks  in  that 
State  are  doing  some  type  of  4-H  work  at 
the  present  time.  One  year  ago  less  than 
5,000  boys  and  girls  were  associated  with 
the  4-II  program.  The  largest  previous 
enrollment  was  on  April  1,  1930,  when 
there  were  5,524  members. 

Rockingham  County  leads  all  others 
with  1.179  on  its  4-H  roster.  Merrimack 
is  second  with  926  participants,  Grafton 
is  third  and  Hillsborough  fourth. 


Ragout  of  Mutton 

Use  two  pounds  of  mutton  from  the 
shoulder  or  breast.  Cut  in  small  pieces, 
about  two  inches  square.  Cut  up  some  of 
the  mutton  fat  which  has  not  touched  the 
skin  and  fry  slowly  in  a  pan  until  there 
is  about  a  gill  of  liquid  fat ;  take  out  the 
solid  pieces  and  put  in  the  mutton  and 
stir  until  it  becomes  brown.  Take  the 
meat  from  the  fat,  being  careful  to  press 
out  all  the  fat.  To  the  fat  add  one  pint 
of  turnip  cubes  and  two  tablespoons  of 
onion  cut  fine ;  cook  slowly  for  10  min¬ 
utes,  then  take  them  out  and  put  in  the 
stew  pan  with  the  meat.  Pour  the  fat 
from  the  frying  pan  and  put  in  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter  and  the  same  amount  of 
flour ;  stir  until  brown,  then  add  one 
quart  of  boiling  wTater.  When  this  thick¬ 
ens  add  it  to  the  meat  and  vegetables 
with  a  rounding  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one- 
third  of  a  teaspoon  of  pepper.  Simmer 
for  three  hours,  covered. 


Deviled  Mutton 

This  is  a  nice  way  to  warm  up  cold 
roast  mutton  or  lamb.  Put  one  teaspoon 
of  chopped  onion  into  a  stewpan  with  one 
ounce  of  butter.  Place  it  over  a  slow 
fire,  keep  the  onions  stirred  until  rather 
brown,  then  add  some  flour,  mix  it  in  well 
and  fry  for  five  minutes;  then  pour  in 
one-half  pint  of  gravy  well  seasoned,  and 
let  it  boil  until  thickened  and  brown ;  add 
one  teaspoon  of  sugar  and  one  of  vinegar, 
one  of  Worcestershire  sauce,  a  few 
chopped  gherkins  and  a  few  button  mush¬ 
rooms  if  at  hand ;  put  in  the  mutton, 
which  has  been  previously  sliced  in  thin 
slices  and  perfectly  free  from  fat ;  let  it 
remain  a  few  minutes  and  simmer,  not 
boil. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  1. — Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America,  annual  meeting,  Madison, 
Wis. 

June  10-11. — Rockland  County  Flower 
Show,  Ramapo  Riding  Academy,  Tail- 
man,  N.  Y. 

June  11. — Eastern  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Field  Day,  Bar  None  Ranch,  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 

June  9.  —  Field  Day,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  Demonstrations  in  11  lines 
of  farm  work. 

June  11.  —  Strawberry  Field  Day, 
Mount  Carmel  Experiment  Farm,  Con¬ 
necticut  Experiment  Station,  Mount  Car¬ 
mel.  Conn. 

June  15. — Field  Day.  New  Jersey  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  New  Brunswick,  N.  .T. 

June  IS. — Field  Day,  Vegetable  Field 
Station,  Windsor.  Conn. 

June  20-21. — Connecticut  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  “up  and  forward  meeting,”  Kay- 
rock  Inn,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 

June  27-.Tuly  2.  —  Fifteenth  Annual 
Poultry  Judging  and  Breeding  School. 
Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  New 
York  State  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  1-5. — International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Aug.  1-6. — American  Institute  of  Co¬ 
operative  Marketing,  annual  conference, 
Durham.  N.  IT. 

Aug.  13. — Annual  Field  Day  and  Con¬ 
signment  Sale  of  the  Connecticut  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marc.v  I.  Berger,  Old  Litchfield  Turnpike, 
Woodbury,  Conn.  All  friends  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  breeders  are  cordially  invited. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  3.  —  Saratoga  County 
Fair,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12-14. — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  twenty-third  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary  Wil¬ 
lard  G.  Bixby,  32  Grand  Ave.,  Baldwin, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  1S-24.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Nov.  16-25. — National  Grange,  sixty- 
sixth  annual  session,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  3. — Rochester  Fanciers’ 
Association,  annual  show,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  Secretary,  E.  G.  Jones,  Box  72,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. 


Congress  strains  and  perspires  terri¬ 
bly,  trying  to  frame  a  tax  law  that  will 
balance  the  budget.  One  shudders  to 
think  of  the  agony  it  would  go  through 
if  it  had  to  get  out  and  earn  the  money, 
like  any  other  business  concern. — Kansas 
City  Star. 
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can  own  PORTABLE 


a  Craine- built 


Silo! 


Craine  offers  a  type  of  silo  for  every 
farm  and  purse.  There’s  one  for  you  at 
a  price  that  cooperates—  to  reduce  milk 
production  costs — turn  more  of  those 
milk  checks  into  profits.  Pay  for  it  as  it 
pays  you!  Send  for  big  free  catalog, 
comparing  all  types,  and 

New  Low  Prices  ! 

Every  Craine-built  Silo  is  the  utmost  in 
value  today.  A  thoroughly  dependable 
silo— backed  by  31  years’  experience. 
Get  busy  now,  while  prices  are  to  your 
advantage. 

Send  postcard  or  letter  today  for 
free  catalog  and  new  low  prices. 

CRAINE,  inc. 

91  Adams  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 


This  new  Monroe  “Cold 
Point"  ends  your  milk 
cooling  problem.  Cools  milk 
uniformly,  with  amazing 
speed,  at  very  low  operat¬ 
ing  cost.  Made  by  makers 
of  large  Monroe  commercial 
units.  Simplest,  most  com¬ 
plete  refrigeration  unit 
made. 


Stands  up  amazingly  under  long,  hard  service. 
Assembled  and  charged  at  factory.  Comes 
ready  to  install  in  your  cooling  tank  which 
can  be  insulated  in  a  day’s  time.  Write  today ! 


MONROE  REFRIGERATION  ENGINEERING  CO. 

31  Clinton  St. 
Brockport, 


FOR  FOLDER 


N.  Y. 


*  Let  us  send  you  full  particulars  in 
I  I  re 


Dairvmpn  *  regard  to  the  Rutland  Plan  Milk 
J  *  Producers’  Association.  No  charge 

Address  Watertown,  New  York,  20 7  Trust  Co.  Bldg 


HORSES 


D.  for  children,  also  STALLIONS: 

oaetlanu  romes  MAKES  with  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B-  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Rtwater.Ohia 


DOGS 


For  Sale !  5oS!R«g7sd»«,"d  Old  English  Shepherds 

Natural  heelers  and  good  watch  dogs, 

HIRAM  LOUCKS  VERMILION,  OHIO 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Grove  City,  Pa* 


SWINE 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old  -  $2.75 

9  weeks  old  -  3.00 

10  weeks  old  -  3.35 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE-YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If 
dissatisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

GRTTN7FT  east  street 

.  E>U  INFILL,  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

300  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

120  Berkshire  &  0. 1.C.-180  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

Choice,  carefully  selected  Young  Porkers  all  ready 
for  the  feed  trough — 

6  Weeks  Old  -  $2.50  each 

7-8  Weeks  Old  -  $2.75  each 

9-10  Weeks  Old  -  $3.00  each 

Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania  add  25c  per 
pig  tor  vaccination.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Our  guarantee:— A  square  deal  at  all  times. 

For  quick  service  and  quality  stock  give  us  a  trial 

PIGS!  PIGS!  PIGS! 


Chester-Yorkshire  Cross 
0.  I.  C. -Berkshire  Cross 
Poland-Hampshire- 

Duroc  Cross 
FANCY  81IOATS  A 


18-9  Weeks.  $3.00 

9-10  “  3.25 

10-11  “  3.50 

12-14  “  4.00 

,L  AGES  AND  PRICES. 


Outstanding  Roars.  Prices  Very  Elastic. 

Excerpt  from  letter  received  from  R.  G.  Scott,  Milton 
N.  Y.  (“The  pigs  you  sent  weigh  over  100  lbs.  now. 
They  are  the  best  shoots  I  ever  had.”) 

These  nice  reports  are  my  jewels. 

C.  DAVIS _ BOX  II _ CONCORD.  MASS. 

Spring  Pigs  iZTnce, 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wks.  old,  $2.50,  7-8  wk».  old.  $2.75,  8-9  wks.  old.  $3.00 
Chester  Whites,  7-8  weeks  old,  $4.00. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  O.O. D.  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Orates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn.  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 

Chester  White  and  Duroc  Pigs 

Buy  your  pigs  early  and  have  a  larger  hog  at  your 
usual  killing  time  next  fall.  Try  some  of  the  good  type 
well  bred  pigs,  we  will  be  glad  to  pick  you  out  good 
individuals  from  good  litters  for  breeding  at  no  extra 
cost.  Crated  free.  Shipped  F.  O.  B. 

8  to  10  weeks  old  .  $3.00  each  C.  0.  D. 

Vt.  and  Conn,  add  35c  per  pig  for  inoculation. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  834  Boston  Post  Rd.,  Weston,  Mass 
Phone  Waltham  0888. 


LARGE  TYPE  YOUNG  PIGS 

for  sale  at 

RYDER'S  STOCK  FARM,  Inc. 

LEXINGTON.  MASS. 

Tel.  John  Lamont  (Cary  Branch)  Lexington  0351 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.00  -  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50 
also  a  few  smaller,  $2.75 
Chester  White  and  Poland  China  Cross. 

ALSO  50  YOUNG  BOARS  and  100  YOUNG  SOWS 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  large, 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7-8  wks.  old,  $2.75  ea.  8-10  wks.  old,  $3.00  ea. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order;  and  in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days 
with  the  pigs  return  them  at  my  expense. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S.— Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  $4.00  ea. 

PIGS  AND  SBOATS  rSS&.h?,'™?,' 

$3.00;  10  weeks,  $3.50;  12  weeks,  $4.00.  60  lb.  Slioats, 
$5.00  crated.  Send  remittance  to  save  you  C.O.D.  charge 
or  C.O.D.  All  breeds,  state  2nd  choice,  size  and  breed 
wanted,  please.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 

Registered  stock. 
Pigs  of  either  sex, 
farrowed  April  3, 
4th  and  21st.  Sired  by  Advancer  Leader  No.  349865  and  out 
of  Good  Brood  Sows.  Raise  big  litters.  Ready  to  ship 
first  part  of  June.  S.  S.  IIOCKSTETI.EK,  R.  2,  Meyersdale,  Pa 


SALE  Big  Type  Berkshires 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale  TiSiSiE 

8-9  weeks  old*  *2. 7 5  each 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Woburn,  Mass* 


DuRRE0Gd  SWINE 


All  ages  tor  sale.  F.  M,  Putting- 
ton  A  Son,  Merrifleld,  N.  T. 


R 


EG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS— Spring 
pigs  ready.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


0  1  A.  No.  1  Pedigreed  March  Pigs,  $7  ea.  Quick 

.  I.  V  S.  growers,  easy  feeders.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Falls,  N.  1. 


RABBITS 


Flemish  Giants 


White,  Black  and 
Steel;  12  to  14  weeks 
old,  S3. 00  pair  up. 
Also  Bred  Does,  ail  bred  from  13  to  18  lb.  breeders. 
LIVINGSTON  BABBITRY,  Jonas  Ilayner,  Livingston,  N.  Y. 

MATURED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealanda 
and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock.  Specially 
priced  $3.00  each.  liOCKLANU  FARMS  -  New  City,  S.  ¥. 


Rabbits  &  Supplies 


Fully  descriptive  catalog,  10  cts. 
*"■■-*  Face,.  Jr..  Inc.,  0-14,  Wallkill.  N.  » 


FERRETS 


Fppppk  Special  ratters,  $3.00.  Bred  females,  $5.00. 
I  U1  1  UI5  Will  ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  Hartman,  New  London*  O 


BREEDER’S  FIELD  DAY  SALE 

Forty  Head  of  Selected  Dual  Purpose  Shorthorns 

will  be  offered  for  sale 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  11th,  1932 

in  connection  with  an  interesting  field  day  programme  at  Bar  None  Ranch,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Consignors  have  given  of  their  best  and  every  effort  made  to  present  only  such  animals  as  will 
make  useful  additions  to  herds  already  established  and  particularly  to  give  prospective  breeders 
the  best  in  foundation  material.  A  FEW  HERD  HEADING  BULLS.  The  females  are  such  as 
will  demonstrate  true  Shorthorn  character  in  milk  and  meat  production. 

Some  well-bred  calves  for  the  boy  or  girl  in  club  work  who  appreciates  a  sound  start. 
Catalog  with  complete  information  will  be  mailed  upon  request.  Write — 

EASTERN  SHORTHORN  BREEDER’S  ASSOCIATION,  wSecrHe?aryY’  ALTON,  N.  Y. 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
May  28,  1932.  In  most  cases  the  top  price  is 
•-'yen. 

MILK 

May:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent  butter- 
fat,  201  -210-mile  zone.  $1.59  per  100  lbs.;  Class 
2A,  $1.16;  Class  2B,  $1.36;  Class  3,  $1.10. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.59;  Class  2, 
$1.35;  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  19c;  extra.  92  score, 
18c:  firsts.  87  to  91  score,  16  to  17  '/>c;  ladles, 

14  to  10y2c;  packing  stock,  13  to  14%c;  sweet 
fancy,  21c:  extras,  20c:  firsts.  16^4  to  19c; 
renovated,  lC^c;  centralized,  16%c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premium,  2144c;  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings,  17 >4  to  1942c;  standard,  1644  to  17c; 
nearby,  under  grades,  14  to  15e;  browns,  spe¬ 
cial  pack,  17  to  20c;  standards,  1544  to  16c; 
mixed  colors,  special  pack.  17  44  to  21c;  stand¬ 
ards,  45  lbs.,  17c;  rehandled  receipts,  45  lbs., 

15  to  1544c;  mediums,  12  to  13c:  Pacific  Coast 
fresh  specials,  2444c;  standards,  21  to  2244c. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  244  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  144  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery 

Fowls,  lb.,  16c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
25c:  small  breeds,  best.  20c;  roosters,  10c; 
ducks,  13c;  geese,  12e;  rabbits,  lb.,  14c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Broilers,  fancy,  28c;  chickens,  fancy,  lb..  27c; 
fair  to  good.  18  to  20c;  roosters,  10c;  fowls, 
20c.;  ducks.  15c;  turkeys.  No.  1.  28c:  squabs, 
lb.,  ungraded.  30c;  graded,  35c;  dark,  doz., 
$2.50;  culls,  $1.50. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $6.75;  bulls,  $3.25;  cows, 
fO.fiO ;  calves,  best.  $7:  common  to  good,  $4.50 
to  $6.50;  sheep,  $3.25;  lambs,  $8.75;  hogs,  $4.25. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  9c;  good  to  choice,  6  to 
7c;  lambs,  hothouse,  head,  $5. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  180  lbs..  $2.10:  Canada.  90  lbs.,  $1.40; 
new,  bbl.,  $8;  sweet  potatoes,  Md.,  bu.,  $1; 
Jersey,  $1.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz..  $2.75;  beets,  bu.,  $1;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  bu.,  $1.50;  carrots,  bu.  bskt.,  $3; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.50:  cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu., 
$3.50:  eggplant,  bu.,  $2.50;  horseradish,  bbl., 
$12;  kale,  bbl.,  $1;  lettuce,  bu..  $3.50;  onions, 
50  lbs.,  $1.35;  parsley,  bu.,  $1;  peas.  bu..  $2.75; 
peppers,  bu.,  $2.75;  spinach,  bu.,  85c;  string 
beans,  bu.,  $2.50:  tomatoes,  Fla.,  crate,  $3; 
watercress,  100  bclis.,  $2.50. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Mushrooms.  3-lb.  bskt..  15c  to  $1:  cucumbers, 
Mass.,  box  of  5  doz.,  $12;  tomatoes,  Pa.,  15-lb. 
bskt.,  $2.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Albemarle,  bskt.,  $2:  Spy,  $2:  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  $2.25;  Baldwin,  $1.40:  Stayman.  $1.75; 
pears.  En.,  bu.,  $1.25.  Strawberries:  Fla.,  qt., 
10  to  22c;  La.,  pt.,  4  to  10c:  Caro.,  qt.,  5  to 
17c:  Miss.,  pt.,  9  to  11c;  Norfolk,  Va.,  6  to 
10c:  Md.,  qt.,  9  to  18c;  En.  Shore,  Va.,  qt.,  10 
to  15e. 

FEEDS 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran,  $20.85;  standard  middlings.  $20.35:  Red- 
dog,  $23.35;  hominy  feed,  $18.85;  cottonseed 
meal,  $22.75. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  7144<U  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
4644c;  oats,  No.  2  white.  35c;  rye,  5344c. 

HAY 

Hay,  No.  1.  $17;  No.  2,  $16;  No.  3,  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $17. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 
Public  Markets 

tPrices  are  by  the  pound  unless  otherwise 
specified.) 

Dairy  Products — Butter.  23  to  25c;  fancy,  tub, 

26  to  29c;  print.  25  to  27c;  eggs.  doz..  grade  A, 
25  to  30c;  grade  B.  17  to  23c;  grade  C.  15c; 
milk.  qt..  15c;  grade  B,  10  to  12c;  loose,  8c; 
cheese,  store,  19  to  24c. 

Dressed  Poultry.- — Turkeys,  young,  large,  35  to 
37c;  small,  37  to  40e;  frying  chickens,  29  to 
32c;  roast  chickens,  over  5  lbs..  31  to  35c:  broil¬ 
ers.  near,  fresh,  33  to  37c;  frozen,  28  to  32c; 
fricassee  fowls,  heavy,  26  to  27c;  4  to  5  lbs., 

27  to  29c;  ducks,  L.  I.,  fresh.  18  to  20c;  L.  I., 
frozen.  17  to  19c;  old  roosters,  soup  chickens, 
16  to  17c:  capons,  large,  43  to  45c;  geese,  old, 
10  to  12  lbs.,  20  to  23c. 

Vegetables — White  potatoes,  15  lbs.,  22  to  25c; 
sweet  potatoes,  3  lbs.,  10c;  new  potatoes.  5c; 
yellow  turnips,  3  lbs.,  10c;  carrots,  bch.,  10  to 
12c;  onions,  5  to  7c;  beets,  bch.,  5  to  7c:  celery, 
bch.,  10  to  12c;  string  beans,  15  to  18c;  broc¬ 
coli.  10  to  12c;  lettuce,  head.  8  to  12c;  tomatoes, 
12  to  15c;  peas.  8  to  10c:  artichoke,  each,  5  to 
8c:  spinach,  7  to  9c:  mushrooms,  25  to  30c;  as¬ 
paragus,  choice,  30  to  35c;  good,  25  to  30c;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  7  to  9c;  kale,  5c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  eating,  doz.,  25  to  30c:  cook¬ 
ing.  4  to  6c;  oranges,  select,  doz..  50  to  60c; 
medium,  doz.,  30  to  40c;  small,  15  to  18.  20  to 
25c;  rhubarb,  5  to  7c;  table  grapes.  12  to  15c; 
pineapples,  each,  7  to  10c;  pears,  cooking.  5  to 
7c;  eating,  doz.,  40  to  50e;  strawberries,  pt.,  10 
to  12c;  bananas,  doz..  20c;  grapefruit,  5  to  8c; 
lemons,  doz.,  20  to  25e. 


Vegetables. — Artichokes.  Cal.,  crate,  $2.25; 
asparagus.  Ill.,  crate,  65c  to  $1;  beans,  Fla., 
green,  hamper,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  wax,  $2.75  to  $3; 
beets,  Tex.,  44  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  cabbage. 
La.,  crate,  $4.75;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $2.25;  celery, 
doz.  bclis.,  60c  to  $1;  cucumbers,  2-doz.  bskt., 
$1.50  to  $2:  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3; 
endive,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  escarole,  bu..  $1.25;  horse¬ 
radish,  bbl.,  $10  to  $11;  kale,  Va.,  bu.,  60c; 
lettuce.  2-doz.  crate,  65  to  75c;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  85  to  90c:  peas,  N.  C.,  bu.,  $1.60  to 
$1.65;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $4;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bclis..  15  to  26c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs., 
25  to  40c:  spinach.  Md..  bu..  $1.35  to  $1.50;  to¬ 
matoes,  10-lb.  carton,  $1.25;  turnips,  bu.,  25 
to  50c. 

Sweets, — Honey,  steady;  24-section  case.  $2.25 
to  $2.75.  Maple  products,  easy;  syrup,  gal.,  ,$1 
to  $1.15;  sugar,  Hi..  10  to  18c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $12 
to  $12.50;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $12.50;  oat 
straw.  $7  to  $7.50:  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$14.50:  standard  middlings,  $14:  red-dog.  $18: 
cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $19.10; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent.  $31.50;  hominy,  $16.80; 
gluten.  $16.50:  oatfeed.  $6.75;  Timothy  seed, 
bu..  $2.25:  Alfalfa,  $10.50;  Alsike,  $9;  clover, 
$10.25  to  $10.50.  0.  H.  B. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter — Solid-packed  creamery,  in  tubs,  fancy, 
higher  scoring  than  extras,  2044  to  2344c;  92 
score,  1944c;  91  score,  18%c;  90  score,  1844c; 
89  score,  18c;  88  score,  1744c;  S7  score,  17c; 
80  score.  1644c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  extra  firsts.  1744c;  fresh  firsts, 
in  new  cases,  1544c;  fresli  firsts,  in  second-hand 
cases,  1444c;  average  current  receipts  in  sec¬ 
ond-hand  cases,  1344c;  fresli  seconds.  12  to  13c; 
carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs,  in 
cases,  19  to  21c. 

Live  Poultry.- — -Fowls:  Fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
18  to  19c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  16  to  17c;  White 
Leghorns,  fancy,  15  to  16c:  ordinary.  10  to  14c; 
broilers,  fancy.  Plymouth  Rocks,  full-feathered, 
3  lbs.  and  over.  26  to  27c:  244  lbs.  and  over, 
24  to  25c;  smaller  sizes,  20  to  22c;  barebaeks 
and  poor  quality  lower;  broilers,  fancy  Reds, 
large-sized,  full-feathered,  21  to  22c;  small¬ 
sized,  19  to  20c:  broilers.  White  Leghorns, 
fancy,  full-feathered,  weighing  2  lbs.  and  over, 
19c;  weighing  1%  lbs..  17c;  144  lbs.,  15  to  16c; 
144  lbs.,  14c;  1  lb.,  12  to  13c;  barebaeks  ana 
poor  quality,  lower:  old  roosters,  mixed  colors. 
10c;  White  Leghorns,  8c;  ducks,  large  White 
Pekin,  young,  15c;  ducks,  mixed  colors,  old,  11 
to  13c;  Muscovy  ducks.  17c;  pigeons,  per  pair, 
young,  20  to  23c:  old,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls:  Fresh-killed,  in 
boxes,  weighing  6  lbs.  or  over,  18c;  weighing 
544  lbs.,  19c;  4  to  5  lbs.,  20c;  3%  lbs.,  19c; 
344  lbs.,  18c;  3  lbs.  or  under,  17  to  18c;  old 
roosters,  dry-picked,  Western,  weighing  5  lbs. 
or  over.  11c;  under  5  lbs.,  9  to  10c;  ducks, 
Long  Island,  15c;  AVestern  chickens,  frozen,  4 
His.  or  over.  25  to  27c;  broilers,  20  to  23c;  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  broilers,  fancy,  frozen,  21  to  23c. 

Apples. — Boxes:  Pa.,  Ben  Davis,  combination 
fancy  and  C  grade,  showing  scald,  slightly 
wasty,  medium  size,  $1  :  AA7ash.,  AVinesaps,  extra 
fancy,  medium  size,  $1.65;  fancy,  medium  size, 
$1.25:  bbls. :  N.  Y..  Ben  Davis,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
244-in.  up.  $3:  A’a.,  AVinesaps,  U.  S.  No.  1,  214- 
in.  up.  showing  scald,  $4;  bu.  bskts:  N.  Y., 
Baldwins,  U.  S.  No.  1,  244-in.  up.  $1.25  to 
$1.40:  combination.  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  Utili¬ 
ty,  244-in.  up.  $1.10  to  $1.20;  A’a.,  Winesaps, 
U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up.  ripe,  showing  bruising, 
$1.50;  U.  S.  No.  1,  244-in.  up,  fine  quality, 
$1.75;  Lowrys,  U.  S.  No.  1.  244-in.  up,  $1.15; 
N.  J.,  AVinesaps,  U.  S.  No.  1.  244 -in.  up,  $1.10. 
Street  sales:  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskt.,  AVine¬ 
saps,  65  to  90c:  bu. :  U.  S.  No.  1.  medium  to 
large,  Yorks,  $1  to  $1.40;  Paragons.  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  AVinesaps.  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Ben  Davis, 
$1.15;  Romes.  $1.25  to  $1.65;  few  fine  quality, 
wrapped,  higher:  Delicious,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Stay- 
mans.  $1.25  to  $1.85. 

Cabbage. — Texas  AA’estern  lettuce  crates,  flat 
type  and  round  type.  $3  to  $3.50;  few,  $3.75:  44 
crates,  flat  type,  ordinary  quality  and  condition, 
$1;  50-lb.  sacks,  flat  type,  ordinary  condition, 
$1:  Miss.,  bbl.  crates,  pointed  type,  $4  to  $4.50, 
mostly  $4;  S.  C.,  44-bbl.  hprs.,  pointed  type, 
fair  quality  and  condition,  few  sales,  75c  to  $1; 
poor  low  as  45c;  A’a.  Eastern  Shore,  44-bbl. 
liprs.,  pointed  type,  mostly  medium  size,  mostly 
$1;  poor  lower;  Norfolk  section,  44-bbl.  hprs., 
pointed  type,  mostly  small  to  medium  size,  75c 
to  $1;  poor  low  at  50c;  44  crates,  pointed  type, 
small  to  medium  size,  50c.  Street  sales:  East¬ 
ern  Shore  Ara.,  44-bbl.  hprs..  pointed  type,  75 
to  90c ;  few  $1 ;  poorer,  25  to  50c. 

Potatoes — Maine  Terminal  sales:  100-lb.  sacks, 
Green  Mountains,  IT.  S.  No.  1,  mostly  $5;  few 
special  marks,  fine  quality,  large,  higher;  Cob¬ 
blers.  U.  S.  No.  1,  few  sales,  85  to  90c.  Dock 
sales:  100-lb.  sacks,  Green  Mountains,  U.  S.  No. 

1,  85c  to  $1;  best.  95c  to  $1:  some  very  poor 
condition,  lower;  Idaho,  15-lb.  sacks.  Russet 
Burbanks,  bakers,  21c.  New:  Fla.,  double-head 
bbls.,  Spaulding  Rose,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $8.25  to 
$8.50;  mostly  $8.50;  poor,  low  as  $8;  U.  S.  No. 

2.  $4.50  to  $4.75;  best,  mostly  $4.75;  100-lb. 
sacks,  Spaulding  Rose.  U.  S.  No.  1,  $5  to  $5.10; 
U.  S.  No.  2  mostly  $2.25;  poorer,  low  as  $2.10; 
bu.  bskts.:  Spaulding  Rose,  partly  graded,  $2; 
Ala.,  100-lb.  sacks.  Bliss  Triumphs,  U.  S.  No. 
1.  considerably  immature,  $3.50  to  $3.75.  Street 
sales:  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  redskins.  No.  1,  35 
to  40c;  Pa..  100-lb.  sacks,  round  whites,  No.  1, 
75  to  90c;  few  higher:  No.  2.  40  to  50c;  90-lb. 
sacks,  round  whites,  No.  1,  75c. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  AA’.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  farily  good  demand  on  most 
fruits  and  vegetables  at  Boston  during  the  week 
just  past.  Native  asparagus  was  in  moderate 
supply  despite  cool  weather.  Cucumbers,  let¬ 
tuce,  tomatoes  and  radishes  were  mostly  inac¬ 
tive.  Onions  were  weaker.  Spinach  sold  well. 
Poultry  products  were  mostly  draggy.  The  wool 
market  continued  to  be  featured  by  a  decided 
lack  of  trading  with  further  price  weakness 
resulting. 

Apples.  — -  Supply  decreasing,  demand  slow, 
market  quiet.  Native  various  varieties  ordinary 
25  to  75c.  Baldwins  best  mostly  $1  to  $1.50. 
Extra  fancy  $1.75  to  $2.  McIntosh  few  sales 
mostly  $1.50  to  $2.25;  few  extra  fancy  mostly 
$2.50  to  $2.60  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  various  varie¬ 
ties  ordinary  $1.50  to  $3.50  bbl.  N.  Y.  Bald¬ 
wins  U.  S.  Utility  $1.15  to  $1.35  bu.  bskt. 

Asparagus. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  $2.50  to  $4  24  bchs.  Calif,  erts.  large 
mostly  $2.50  to  $3.50,  smaller  and  poorer  low 
as  $1  doz.  bchs.  S.  C.  best  $2  to  $2.75,  few 
fancy  $3  to  $3.25,  poorer  low  as  $1  doz.  bchs. 
N.  Y.  few  sales  med.  to  large  $3.50  to  $4.50, 
small  $2.50  to  $3  doz.  bchs. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  fair. 
Native  cut  off  $1  to  $1.35,  few  $1.50  std.  bu. 
box.  Tex.  bchd.  best  $1.10  to  $1.35  44  crt.  Va. 
hotbed  mostly  5  to  544c  bch.  Native  beet  greens 
50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Tex.  erts.  $4  to  $4.50.  Ga.  144-bu.  hprs. 
$2  to  $2.50.  S.  C.  poor  75c  to  $1  144-bu.  hprs. 
A’a.  $1.25  to  $1.50,  few  $1.75  44  crt. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  no  sales.  Calif,  bchd.  $3  to  $3.50, 
smaller  lower  crt.  Tex.  bchd.  best  $1.50  to 
$1.75,  few  $2  44  crt.  Cut  off  small  best  $1.75 
to  $2  bu.  bskt. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native  Fla.  erts.  ord.  $2  to  $2.50,  poorer  lower, 
few  best  higher.  Calif.  44  erts.  mostly  $2. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Hothouse  native  60  to  72  cukes  ordinary  $3  to 
$5,  best  mostly  $5.50  to  $6  std.  bu.  box;  $1,50 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  first  Florida  watermelons  are  now  in  the 
market.  A’egetables  of  various  kinds  are  in 
larger  supply. 

Butter.  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  23c;  tubs,  21c;  firsts,  19  to 
20c.  Cheese,  steady;  new  daisies,  longhorn.  13c; 
brick.  15c:  old  flats.  22c:  limburger,  23c.  Eggs, 
steady;  nearby  fancy,  18  to  19c;  grade  A.  15  to 
18c;  grade  B.  14  to  16c:  grade  C.  13  to  14c; 
nearby  at  market,  12  to  15c;  western,  13  to  14c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  weak;  fowls.  17  to 
21c;  fryers,  21  to  23c;  broilers.  20  to  22c;  roast¬ 
ers,  26  to  27c;  ducks,  17  to  18c:  turkeys,  29  to 
31c.  Live  poultry,  steady:  fowls,  14  to  17c; 
broilers.  18  to  23c;  old  roosters,  lie;  stags,  lie; 
ducks.  16  to  17c:  geese,  14c;  turkeys,  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Bald¬ 
win,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  King,  $1.25  to  $1.40: 
Rome  Beauty,  $1.40  to  $1.50:  McIntosh,  $1.25 
to  $2;  Northern  Spy.  $1.25  to  $2.25.  Potatoes, 
steady:  home-grown,  bu..  38  to  48c;  Maine,  2-bu. 
bag.  $1.50;  Idaho,  bakers.  25-lb.  bag,  60c:  Tex., 
50-lb.  bag,  $2.50;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea.  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $2  to  $2.25;  red  kidney.  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  marrow,  $2.50  to  $2.75:  white  kidney, 
$3.75  to  $4.  Onions,  firm:  home-grown,  bu.. 
$2.50  to  $2.75;  Tex.,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.40  to  $1.50: 
green,  doz.  bclis.,  8  to  13c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.— -Cherries.  Cal.,  box,  $2.25 
to  $3.50;  grapes.  S.  A.,  24-lb.  lug,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $2.50  to  $4.25;  Fla., 
$4.25  to  $5;  pears,  western,  box,  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
pineapples,  Porto  Rico,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50; 
strawberries,  Tenn.,  24-qt.  crate,  $1.25  to  $3.50; 
watermelons,  each,  $1.35. 


to  $2.50  carton  of  24.  Ohio  and  Ind.  hothouse 
no  sales. 

Dandelions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor. 
Native  outdoor  10  to  35c  std.  bu.  box. 

Kale. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  fair. 
Native  35  to  40c  std.  bu.  box.  Va.  mostly  35 
to  40c  bu.  bskt. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  hothouse  mostly  25  to  60c,  few 
05c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  $2.50 
to  $3,  few  $3.50,  poorer  lower  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good 
on  best.  Native  best  $1.25,  poorer  low  as  50c. 
N.  Y.  best  60c  to  $1.25,  poorer  low  as  40c.  Pa. 
(heated)  25  to  50c,  few  best  higher,  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Tex. 
yellow  $1.25  to  $1.50  50  lbs.,  smaller  lower. 
Chile  40-lb.  boxes  $1  to  $1.40. 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  on 
best,  poor  on  ordinary.  Native  cut  off  best 
mostly  75c  to  $1.25,  few  fancy  $1.50,  poorer 
lower  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Me.  100  lbs.  Green  Mountains  best  $1  to  $1.05 
100-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  I.  few  sales  mostly  $1.50, 
poorer  $1.35  90-lb.  bag.  Fla.  bbls.  few  sales 
U.  S.  No.  1  $8.75  to  $9  bbl. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  50  to  00  bchs.  best  $1.25  to  $1.75. 
poorer  low  as  50c  std.  bu.  box.  A’a.  outdoor  35 
to  50c  bu.  tub. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  increasing,  demand  good. 
Native  75c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  fancy  $1  to  $1.25,  poorer  50c  std.  bu.  box. 
Md.  $1.15  to  $1.35  bu.  bskt.  A’a.  $1.25  to  $1.35 
bu.  bskt. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Hothouse  native  best  mostly  18  to  22c,  poorer 
lower  lb.  Fla.  outdoor  fair  $1.25  to  $2.50  lug. 
Alex,  few  sales  best  $2.50  to  $2.75,  poorer  low 
as  $1.75  lug.  Ohio  hothouse  few  sales  $1.20  to 
$1.60,  few  $1.75  8-lb.  bskt. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  ruta  or  purple  tops  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 
P.  E.  I.  ruta  mostly  $1  to  $1.25,  few  $1.35  50- 
lb.  bag.  N.  S.  ord.  75c  to  $1  50-lb.  bag. 

Maple  Products. — Supply  moderate,  demand 
poor.  A’t.  and  N.  II.  syrup  $1.25  to  $1.50.  poor¬ 
er  $1  gal.  Sugar  18  to  22e,  poorer  12c  lb. 

Ilay. — Supplies  lighter,  demand  fair,  market 
firm.  No.  1  Timothy  $18.50;  No.  2  Timothy 
$17.50;  clover  mixed  No.  1  $16.75  ton.  Alfalfa 
no  sales. 

Butter. — Market  steady,  creamery  extras  19c; 
firsts  18  to  1844c;  seconds  17  to  1744c  lb. 

Eggs. — Alarket  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras  22c:  white  extras  20  to  21c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern  18  to  19c  doz. 

Poultry.- — Dressed.  Supply  light,  market  drag¬ 
gy.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  19  to  20c;  3  to  344  lbs. 
18  to  19c.  Chickens  none.  Roosters  11  to  12c  lb. 
Stags  12  to  15c.  Capons  none.  Live  poultry  drag¬ 
gy.  Fowl  18  to  19c.  Leghorns  15c.  Chickens 
large  20  to  21c:  small  18  to  19e.  Roosters  10c. 
Broilers  16  to  17c  lb. 

Cheese. — Alarket  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
extra  17  to  1714c;  firsts  16  to  1644c;  fresli  firsts 
13  to  1344c;  western  held  extras  16  to  17c;  firsts 
15  to  1544c;  fresh  firsts  12i4  to  13c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — Alarket  weak,  quotations  based 
on  normal  sales.  Larger  quantities  salable  only 
at  lower  prices.  N.  Y.  and  Alich.  pea  $3  to 
$3.50  .  Calif,  small  white  $3.50  to  $4.  A’ellow 
eyes  $3.25  to  $3.50.  Red  kidney  $3  to  $3.25. 
Lima  $5  to  $5.50  10O-lb.  sacks. 

AA’ool. — Alarket  stagnant,  demand  light,  prices 
again  lower. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  17  to  18c; 

clothing  13  to  14c;  44  blood,  combing  17  to  18c, 

clothing  14  to  15c;  %  blood,  combing  17  to  18e: 

clothing  15  to  16c;  44  blood,  combing  16  to  17c, 

clothing  15  to  16c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  43  to  45c; 
clothing  35  to  37c;  44  blood,  combing  37  to  40c, 

clothing  32  to  34c;  %  blood,  combing  31  to  34c, 

clothing  29  to  31c;  44  blood,  combing  27  to  30c, 

clothing  26  to  28c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  43  to  45c, 
clothing  37  to  39c;  44  blood,  combing  39  to  43c, 

clothing  33  to  35c;  %  blood,  combing  35  to  38c, 

clothing  32  to  35c;  44  blood,  combing  31  to  34c, 

clothing  29  to  31c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs.  —  Supply  rather  light,  market  weak, 
some  sales  fully  25c  lower,  demand  very  slow. 
Bulk  of  sales  $4  to  $4.50. 

Cattle.  —  Supply  butcher  cattle  and  vealers 
about  normal,  market  very  weak  and  irregular, 
demand  poor. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2  to  $3.50,  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1  to  $2. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $1.50  to  $3. 

A’ealers. — Medium  and  choice  $3  to  $6,  cull 
and  common  $1  to  $3. 

Sheep. — None. 

Alilk  Cows. — Supply  barely  normal,  market 
weak  and  irregular,  some  sales  $5  to  $10  lower, 
demand  very  slow.  Choice,  head,  $95  to  $110; 
medium.  $45  to  $80;  good,  $80  to  $95;  common, 
$40  to  $45. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Alarkets 
for  week  ending  May  14.  1932.) 

Alarket  slow,  beef  steers  and  yearlings  closing 
weak,  compared  with  week  ago  most  bids  25c 
lower  with  none  quotable  above  $6.50,  bulk  to 
sell  $5.25  to  $6.  Bulls  about  steady;  weaker 
undertone  on  she  stock  asd  cutters;  bulk  fat 
heifers  $5  to  $5.50;  sausage  bulls  $4  to  $4.50; 
butcher  cows  $3  to  $3.50;  cutters  $1.50  to  $2. 
Stockers  and  feeders  in  narrow  demand,  com¬ 
mon  and  medium  grade  light  weights  comprising 
bulk  of  run,  most  sales  $4  to  $4.75.  Calves  clos¬ 
ing  steady,  top  vealers  $7.50. 

Hogs  about  steady  with  week’s  25c  decline, 
top  170  to  220-lb.  westerns  $4.50,  small  lots  to 
local  killers  $4.75. 

Sheep  steady,  choice  Spring  lambs  $8.50  to 
$8.75. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Alay  14,  1932:  Cat¬ 
tle.  20  cars;  4  Chicago.  3  Kansas  City,  3  St. 
Louis,  2  St.  Paul,  2  Pittsburgh,  1  Omaha,  1 
Kentucky;  containing  659  head.  1.240  head 
trucked  in  from  nearby;  total  cattle  1,899  head, 
729  calves,  1,474  hogs,  422  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers — Good,  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $6.25  to  $7.25; 
medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6.25;  com¬ 
mon.  .900  to  1,100  lbs..  $4.50  to  $5.25;  good, 

1.100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $7.25;  medium, 

1.100  to  1,300  lbs..  $5.50  to  $6.25;  good,  1,300 
to  1,500  lbs..  $0.25  to  $7.25. 

Heifers. — Choice.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.50; 
good.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6;  medium,  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.25;  common,  550  to  850 
lbs.,  $4  to  $4.75. 

Cows.— Choice,  $4  to  $4.50;  good,  $3.25  to  $4; 
common  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter.  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $4  to  $5;  cut¬ 
ter,  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  yearlings 
excluded. 

A’ealers. — Good  and  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  me¬ 
dium,  $6  to  $6.75;  cull  and  common.  $4.75  to  $6. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs..  $5.25  to  $6.50;-  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $5.25;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1.050  lbs..  $5.50  to  $6.75;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $3.75  to 
$5.50. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $4.25  to  $4.75:  lt.  wt..  good  and  choice, 
ISO  to  200  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $4.75:  med.  wt..  good 
and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  med. 
wt..  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $4.25  to 
$4.75;  hvy.  wt..  good  and  choice.  250  to  290  lbs., 
$4  to  $4.50:  hvy.  wt..  good  and  choice,  290  to 
350  lbs..  $3.50  to  $4.25:  pkg.  sows,  medium  and 
good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $3.25  to  $3.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  AIARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  AVarehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $24.50;  shorts,  $24.50;  hominy,  $24; 


middlings,  $27;  linseed,  $39;  gluten,  $24.50; 
ground  oats,  $28.50:  Soy-bean  meal,  $29.50;  hog- 
meal,  $31;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $26.50;  dairy 
feed,  16  per  cent,  $25.50;  dairy  feed,  18  per 

cent,  $28;  dairy  feed.  20  per  cent,  $31;  dairy 
feed,  24  per  cent,  $31.75;  dairy  feed,  25  per 

cent,  $32.75;  dairy  feed.  32  per  cent,  $33.25; 

horse  feed.  85  per  cent,  $30.50;  Alfalfa,  regular. 

$27;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $28.50;  steer  feed, 
$29.50. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs.— 140  to  220  lbs.,  $3.75  to  $4;  230  to  260 
lbs.,  $3.40  to  $3.65;  260  to  330  lbs.,  $3.10  to 
$3.35;  100  to  140  lbs.,  $3.35  to  $3.75;  packing 
sows.  $2.50  downward. 

_Cattle. — Medium  to  good  steers  and  yearlings, 
$5.50  to  $6.25;  common  to  medium,  $4.25  1o 
$5.20;  choice  handy  weights,  $0.90;  good  heifers, 
$5  to  $5.50;  medium  and  good  cows,  $3.15  to 
$4.25;  lower  grades.  $1.50  to  $2.85;  medium  to 
good  bulls.  $3.25  to  $3.75. 

Calves. — Good  and  choice  vealers,  largely  $5 
to  $6;  mediums  down  to  $4;  cull  and  common, 
$2  to  $3.50. 

Sheep. — Good  and  choice,  shorn  lambs,  $4.50 
to  $5.75;  medium  to  good  springers.  $6  to  $7.25; 
desirable  shorn  wethers  around  $2.50. 


Unproductive  Garden 

I  Avant  to  use  my  back  yard  as  a  gar¬ 
den.  I  did  try  last  year  but  with  poor 
results.  What  kind  of  fertilizer  must  I 
use?  I  used  chicken  manure  last  year. 
I  Avant  to  plant  carrots,  beans,  beets, 
cauliflower,  cucumbers  and  a  fetv  melons. 
With  all  that  fertilizer  the  result  was 
small  carrots,  beets,  cucumbers,  etc.,  but 
the  melons  were  fine,  so  they  gave  me  the 
courage  to  try  again.  c.  D. 

New  Jersey. 

Quite  likely  the  land  needs  lime.  The 
fact  that  your  carrots  and  beets  were  so 
small  would  indicate  this,  as  they  will 
not  do  well  on  sour  soil.  As  soon  as  you 
can  get  the  ground  turned  over,  put 

ground  limestone  on  it,  so  that  it  will 
look  about  as  white  as  with  a  heavy 
frost.  That  would  be  a  fair  dressing  of 
the  material,  but  there  Avould  be  no  harm 
in  putting  on  more,  and  it  may  need  more 
if  the  land  is  quite  sour.  This  limestone 
put  on  after  the  ground  is  spaded  or 

plowed  may  be  worked  in  Avith  a  rake, 
and  will  go  down  gradually  with  the 

rains.  That  may  be  lime  enough  for 

most  crops  except  beets  and  carrots.  In 
planting  those,  first  make  the  trench 
where  the  seed  is  to  go,  then  scatter  the 
limestone  quite  freely  and  mix  it  with 
the  earth  before  planting  the  seed. 

For  general  use  in  the  garden,  have  at 
hand  a  bag  of  regular  garden  fertilizer. 
A  common  analyses  is  about  4-8-7,  al¬ 
though  those  exact  figures  are  not  essen¬ 
tial.  That  would  mean  4  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen,  8  of  phosphoric  acid  and  7  of  potash. 
The  nitrogen  is  the  special  thing  that 
stimulates  leaf  growth.  Phosphoric  acid 
is  essential  for  all  plants  making  seed 
and  fruit;  potash  helps  in  formation  of 
carbohydrates,  aids  in  stiffening  the  stems 
of  some  plants,  so  that  they  stand  up 
better,  and  some  other  purposes.  This 
fei’tilizer  may  be  used  in  tAvo  ways  other 
than  broadcast.  One  is  to  put  a  small 
amount  in  the  toav  or  in  the  hill  when 
planting  things  like  beans  or  corn,  mixing 
it  with  the  earth,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  bunches  of  it,  as  otherwise  it  will  burn 
the  tender  roots.  This  is  supplemented 
by  a  side  dressing  during  the  growing 
season,  the  fertilizer  being  scattered  along 
the  rows  not  closer  than  within  tAvo  or 
three  inches  of  the  stems  and  worked  in 
with  a  hoe  or  hook.  That  gives  some¬ 
thing  for  the  plant  roots  to  be  working 
at  all  of  the  time. 

Any  of  these  garden  crops  need  con¬ 
tinuous  working  through  the  season,  that 
is  loosening  the  earth  with  a  hoe  or  hook 
and  keeping  the  weeds  down.  If  the 
ground  is  permitted  to  get  hard  and 
lumpy,  things  are  not  likely  to  grow. 


The  bumptious  young  man  was  trying 
to  create  an  impression  at  the  party.  “Oh, 
yes,”  he  said  to  a  woman  guest,  “I  am 
something  of  a  thought-reader.  I  can 
just  tell  what  a  person  is  thinking.” 
“Really?”  she  said.  “Then  I  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  hurting  your  feelings.” — Oma¬ 
ha  Bee. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


aafllVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Establislied  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  AVrite  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  AAr ext  W  ashington  Market,  New  York  City 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

.  . . TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St. .  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2291  12th  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Request— Established  1885 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


519 


For  a  frac-., 
tion  of  a  cent 
a  bird  you  can 


FOR 
MITES: 
Spray  as 
directed. 


delouse  your  flock  with  "Black  Leaf 
40."  Just  paint  tops  of  roosts  lightly. 
'The  fumes  kill  lice  while  flock  roosts. 

RECOMMENDED  BY  COLLEGES  AND 
EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 
Practical  poultrymen  praise"Black  Leaf  40" 
becauseoflabortaved.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  have  it,  send  $1 .00  for  trial  bottle. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical 
Corp.,  Incorporated,  Louisville,  Ky. 

"Black  Leaf  40"  nsed  as  a  spray 
kills  insects  on  gardens,  flowers, 
v  shrubs  and  trees. 


IT"  THE  ROOSTS 


POULTRY  GOD  LIVER  OIL 


TESTED  VITAMIN  POTENCY 

5  GALLONS,  $5.50—10  GALLONS,  S10.50-F.  0.  B.  N.  Y. 

Special  Price  for  30  Gallon  Drums. 

Poultry  or  Medicinal  Grades. 


CONE  IMPORT  CO. 


624  KENT  AVENUE, 
BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Range  Raised  ....  Production  Bred 

Bred  for  early  maturity  and 
heavy  winter  laying,  and  priced 
for  hard-headed  farmers.  Largest 
poultry  house  in  New  York  State. 
10,000  vigorous  range  raised  birds 
under  one  roof.  450  on  Official 
R.O.P.  This  season's  chicks  from 
high  production  males  mated  to  females  also 
with  R.O.P.  ancestry.  Last  year,  our  fifth  year 
in  business,  more  than  90%  of  the  entire  sea¬ 
son’s  hatch  was  bought  by  former  customers 
or  local  farmers  who  know  us  and  the  records 
of  our  flocks.  Figure  this  out  for  yourself. 


Write  Dept.  R  for  price  list, 

and  THE  CHICK  BOOK 

OAK  RIDGE  FARMS,  INC. . .  .Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 
E.  W.  Mange 

R.  I.  Reds  B.  P.  Rocks  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 


HILLP0T  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Big,  Vigorous,  Fast-Growing,  Heavy-Laying. 

100  500  1000 

White  &  Br.  Leghorns. $8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

Bar.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds.  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Wh.  Bocks,  Wh.  Wyan.  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Special  Matings:  Wh.  Leghorns,  4c  each  ad¬ 
ditional;  other  breeds,  3c  each  additional. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three  weeks  old  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds,  Wyandottes. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Blood-Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Bocks  (Aristocrats)  ..  .$3.00  $5.50  $10  $47  $90 
S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds  (Owens)....  3.00  5.50  10  47  90 

S.  C.  W.  Leg.  (Tom  Barron)..  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tailored  or  Wyckoff  25  50  100  500  1000 

Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$2.25  $4.00  $7  $32  $60 
Barred  Bocks  (Thompson)....  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds  (Owens) _  2.50  4.50  8  37  70 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  4.00  7  32  60 

From  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks  ,100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Catalog  FREE.  Write — - 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Maple  Lawn  Chicks 


for  Quality 
and  Profit. 


■C  .  ^  100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

l — s  M  White  Leghorns  .  $6.00  $27  50  $50.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  7  50  35.00  65.00 

White  Wyandottes. ..  .  7.50  35  00  65  00 

Owens  Strain  R.  I.  Beds  7-50  35  00  65.00 

Park’s  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.  2D32) .  7. 50  35. 00  65.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  7.50  35.00  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  6  00  27-50  50.00 

Light  Mixed  Chicks .  5.00  24  00  48. 00 

Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lots. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY 


4y2c  &  UP.  LARGE  TYPE 

WsH  orC.O.D.  100  500  1000 

TancredW. Leghorns  $6.00  $27.60  $50 

RUIRIf  X  Barred  Box..  .  7.00  32.50  60 

WlllwlaW  Light  &  Heavy  Mix.  4.50  22.50 

These  chicks  from  free  range  flocks.  Guar,  full  count. 
Post  Paid.  FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  6  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  5  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  O.  O.  D.,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

OH  AS.  F.  EWING  Kt.  2  McCLURE,  PA. 


Lewis  Farms  Chicks  onPr^eLF 

Quality  chicks  from  our  own  officially  state  tested 
breeders.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Prol.  Harry  R.  Lewis  Box  R  East  Greenwich,  R,  I. 


FAR  O  A I  C  |  Pedigreed  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
run  OHLC  .  Breeders  and  last  years  Pullets.  One 
dollar  per  bird  (on  place)  over  five  thousand  birds  to  pick 
from.  QUEENSBURY  FARMS  -  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


O  HICKS  -STARTED  CHICKS  -  PULLETS 

from  my  own  trapnested,  blood-tested  Pore  Bar¬ 
ron  White  Leghorns.  Prices  reduced.  Catalog  free. 
WILLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  383,  Now  Washington,  Ohio 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  £”“n“iS^took 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Rt.  5,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


Rorrarl  Dnnlr  Pkialro  Connecticut  accredited  stock 

Darrea  MOCK  UnlCKS  SMITH'S  ROCK  FARM,  Mmiison.Ciimi. 


Pigeon  Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  Millville,  N.  J. 
Following  is  the  report  for  April : 

The  competing  flock  of  breeding  birds 
at  tlie  pigeon  contest  raised  04  squabs  to 
weighing  age  during  the  month  of  April. 
These  squabs  were  weighed  alive  on  the 
25th  day  after  hatching  and  totaled  1,- 
668.5  ounces  for  an  average  of  17.7. 
Squabs  hatched  by  the  competing  flock 
during  April  total  146,  of  which  number 
120  were  still  in  the  nest  on  the  last  day 
of  the  month  to  be  included  in  the  May 
report. 

The  White  Carneaifx  entry  owned  by 
Lum  Brothers,  of  Maryland,  continued  in 
the  leading  position  at  the  contest  with 
691  ounces  earned  from  37  squabs.  These 
live  pairs  of  birds  have  shown  the  way  to 
the  other  entries  during  every  month  of 
the  contest  except  October  and  December. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  month,  crosses 
owned  by  Herbert  Higbee,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  were  in  the  lead,  another  pen  of 
crosses  entered  by  William  P.  Johnson, 
also  of  New  Jersey,  were  in  the  top  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  December.  The  Lum 
entry  at  present  holds  a  lead  of  63  ounces 
over  White  Carneaux  from  the  Palmetto 
Pigeon  Plant,  of  South  Carolina.  Thirty- 
six  squabs  produced  by  this  pen  during 
the  seven  months  of  the  contest  have 
totaled  628  ounces  for  an  average  of  17.4. 
Griscom  Poultry  Farm,  of  New  Jersey, 
with  Silver  Kings,  placed  third  in  total 
score  to  date  with  622.5  ounces  earned 
from  31  squabs  for  an  average  of  exactly 
20  ounces. 

The  leading  entry  for  the  month  of 
April  was  from  the  Hickory  Lodge  Pigeon 
Farm,  of  New  Jersey.  These  Homer- 
Dragoons  owned  by  G.  Y.  Baker  raised 
10  squabs  for  a  total  of  136  ounces.  Jer¬ 
ry’s  crosses  entered  by  J.  Louis  Curtis,  of 
New  Jersey,  placed  second  for  April  with 
six  squabs  weighing  126  ounces  for  an 
average  of  21.  Five  Silver  King  squabs 
from  the  entry  of  John  Kelli ng,  of  New 
Jersey,  weighing  103  ounces  for  an  aver¬ 
age  of  20.6  to  take  third  honors. 

The  best  pair  of  pigeons  at  the  contest 
was  from  the  entry  owned  by  Griscom 
Poultry  Farm,  of  New  Jersey.  These  Sil¬ 
ver  Kings  had  nine  squabs  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  month  of  the  contest  for  a 
total  of  182  ounces.  The  average  of  these 
birds  was  20.2.  The  high  pair  of  White 
Carneaux  was  from  the  Lum  Brothers’ 
entry  and  had  a  score  of  165  ounces 
earned  from  eight  squabs.  Nine  White 
King  squabs  from  a  pair  owned  by  Fred 
Breisch,  of  New  Jersey,  averaged  17.7 
ounces  to  place  first  for  the  breed. 

Silver  Kings  have  the  highest  average 
weight  for  all  squabs  produced  since  the 
first  of  October.  The  127  youngsters  of 
this  breed  weighed  2,483.5  ounces  for  an 
average  of  19.5.  Second  honors  went  to 
White  Carneaux  with  an  average  of  18 
ounces  on  73  squabs.  White  Kings  placed 
third  with  89  squabs  averaging  17.5,  the 
same  mark  as  that  credited  to  the  con¬ 
test  as  on  a  whole  on  a  total  of  591 
squabs. 

High  Pen  in  Each  Breed  for  April. — 
S.  Kings,  John  B.  Ivelling,  103  ounces,  5 
squabs;  Wh.  Kings,  Fred  Breisch,  88 
ounces,  5  squabs;  Wh.  Carneaux,  Lum 
Bros.,  78  ounces,  4  squabs;  Wh.  Homers, 
William  P.  Gray,  62  ounces,  4  squabs; 
Black  Hung.,  Walter  Wallace,  99  ounces, 
6  squabs ;  Sq.  Homers,  Edward  Steelman, 
71  ounces,  4  squabs ;  Crosses,  G.  Y.  Bak¬ 
er,  136  ounces,  10  squabs. 

High  Ben  in  Each  Breed  to  Date. — S. 
Kings,  Griscom  Poultry  Farm,  622.5 
ounces,  31  squabs;  Wh.  Kings,  Frank 
Sheppard,  585.5  ounces,  36  squabs ;  Wh. 
Carneaux,  Lum  Bros.,  691  ounces,  37 
squabs;  Wh.  Homers,  William  P.  Gray, 
561  ounces,  35  squabs ;  Black  Hung., 
Walter  Wallace,  428  ounces,  26  squabs ; 
Sq.  Homers,  Edward  Steelman,  409 
ounces,  25  squabs ;  Crosses,  J.  Louis 
Curtis,  562  ounces,  26  squabs. 

High  Pair  in  Each  Breed  to  Date. — S. 
Kings,  Griscom  Poultry  Farm,  182 
ounces,  9  squabs;  Wh.  Kings,  Fred 
Breisch,  160  ounces,  9  squabs ;  Wh.  Car¬ 
neaux,  Lum  Bros.,  165  ounces,  8  squabs; 
Wh.  Homers,  W.  P.  Gray,  159  ounces,  10 
squabs ;  Black  Hung.,  Walter  Wallace, 

101.5  ounces,  6  squabs ;  Sq.  Homers,  Ed¬ 
ward  Steelman,  138  ounces,  8  squabs; 
Crosses,  J.  Louis  Curtis,  153  ounces,  7 
squabs. 

Squabs  Weight  Summary  by  Breeds  to 
Date. — Silver  Kings,  24  pair,  127  squabs, 

2.483.5  ounces,  19.5-oz.  average ;  White 
Kings,  14  pair,  89  squabs,  1,504.5  ounces, 
17.5-oz.  average ;  White  Carneaux,  10 
pair,  73  squabs,  1,319  ounces,  18-oz. 
average ;  White  Homers,  5  pair,  35 
squabs,  561  ounces,  10-oz.  average ;  Black 
Hungar.,  5  pair,  26  squabs,  428  ounces, 
16.4-oz.  average ;  Sq.  Homers,  10  pair,  46 
squabs,  768  ounces,  10.0-oz.  average; 
Mixed  Crosses,  41  pair,  195  squabs,  3,- 
247  ounces,  16.6-oz.  average;  all  breeds, 
109  pair,  591  squabs,  10,371  ounces,  17.5- 
oz.  average. 


Baby  Chick  Convention 

The  International  Baby  Chick  conven¬ 
tion  will  this  year  be  held  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  August  1-5.  This  association  now 
has  hatchery  members  in  40  States  and 
five  foreign  countries. 

“How  Poultry  and  Egg  Consumption 
Can  Be  Increased,”  will  call  for  one  en¬ 
tire  session.  A  committee  known  as  the 
National  Publicity  Committee  have 
charge  of  this  discussion.  Experts  on 
selling  food  products  will  be  present  to 
discuss  the  food  possibilities  of  eggs  and 
poultry. 

One  day  will  be  devoted  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  “How  to  Increase  Sale  of  Baby 
Chicks  to  Customers.” 

One  session  will  be  devoted  to  the 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
(B.  W.  D.)  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found.  Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

SEASON’S  ROCK  Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  YV.  Rocks  and 

BOTTOM  PRICES  Leghorns  Hallcross  Wyandottes 

Prices  through  August  12c  13c  15c 

Special  Mating  Chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  less  than  100 
chicks,  add  50c.  % c  discount  on  orders  for  500:  lc  off  on  orders  for  1,000.  We  ship  prepaid, 

and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  645-5 


JURVIEW 


Poultry  Farms 

and  Hatchery 

Theresa,  Jefferson  County,  N.Y, 


I 


OF  BARRON  &  TANCRED  LEGHORNS 

An  income  of  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  Hen  is  made  annually. 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 
Also  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Recks,  Ducklings  and  Turkeys. 

Send  for  folder. 


Reduction  in  Price 
White  Ply.  Rock 

Baby  Chicks,  $10-100 

All  Eggs  used  from  My  Own  Breeds. 
100  per  cent  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  (B.W.D.)  Free.  I  specialize,  one  Breed, 
one  Grade,  the  Best  at  one  Price,  My  birds 
are  Early  Maturing  and  Grow  Quick.  Just 
what  you  want  for  your  Fall  Capons, 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  B  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Rockland,  Mass. 


NEW  LOW  PRICES 
Established  1911 

We  sell  the  same  kind  we 
raise  for  our  own  Breeding 
Stock.  Big  healthy  fellows 
hatched  in  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Mammoth  Incuba¬ 
tors.  We  have  been  breed¬ 
ing  White  Leghorns  for  over 
20  years.  Our  stock  lay 
large  white  eggs  and  lots  of 
them.  A  large  percentage  of 
our  R.  I.  Red  and  Barred  Rock  Breeders  were 
raised  from  blood-tested  Stock. 

Brookside  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$4.00  $7.50  $35.00  $70.00 

R-  I-  Reds  .  4.50  8.50  40.00  80.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks...  4.25  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Mixed  or  Assorted  . 3.75  7.00  . 

Also  12-wk.  -old  pullets  at  the  following  prices: 
Wh.  Leghorns  85c  ea. ;  Barred  Rocks  90c:  R.  I. 
Beds  90c.  —  We  will  ship  cash  with  order  or 
C.O.D.  prepaid  parcel  post,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


New  Double  Guarantee 


affords  the  most  complete  protection  ever  offered 
chick  purchasers.  Many  years  of  trapnest  and 
pedigTee  work  have  produced  a  strain  that  can  be 
guaranteed  to  be  100%  alive  at  end  of  two 
weeks,  and  to  pay  out  better  than  any  chicks 
purchased  elsewhere.  Write  for  details  and  New 
Low  Prices. 


LORD  FARMS 


67  Forest  Road 
Methuen,  Mass. 


CHICKS 

4|/2c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  $5.50  per  100.  Rocks 
ami  lteds,  $7.50  per  100.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  $7.50.  Broilers,  $5.50. 
lc  more  in  lots  less  than  100. 

24-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


MORRIS  FARM 

CHICKS  Sc 

IOO  LOTS  lOc 

Reds  —  Rocks  —  Leghorns  —  Wyandottes 
Special  Mated  2c  Extra 

MORRIS  FARM  -  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


OTT  T  t FROM  BLOOD 

■JL.-JL-  -A-  *» — '  O  TESTED  BREEDERS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  IOO  SOO 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  S7.S0  $35.00 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  $7.50  $35.00 

100%  live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Circular  free. 

II.  M .  LEISTER  Box  It  MeAllsterville,  Pat 


BABY  CHICKS  REDUCED 

Tailored  &  Wyckoff  Strain  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $6.00  $27.50  $50  00 

Barred  Rocks .  $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

Order  now  direct  from  ad.  100%  live  delivery. 
MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 


White  &  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  $6.00  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  per  100 


Postage  paid.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLUREELEC.  HATCHERY.  U.  G.Herbster.  Prop.  .McClure,  Pa. 


Chick  Prices  Greatly  Reduced 

WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D.  Purebred,  blood-tested,  Ped. 
stock.  Livability  guaranteed.  Won  92  Prizes  in  hot 
competition.  Chicks  lie  up.  Color  Cat.  Free.  Also 
Ducklings.  Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bucyrus,  0. 


rmrif  q  from  free  range— s.  c.  w. 

Leghorns,  $6 — 100;  Barred  Rocks, 
$7—100:  Heavy  Mix,  $6—100:  Light  Mix.  $5—100. 
Free  catalog.  Parcel  post  paid  to  your  door.  Safe 
delivery.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Bx.  II,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


fUIfVG  YOD— 10°  Rocks  or  Reds.  $7;  Leghorn 
LnlLIVO  *6:  Heavy  Mixed.  $6:  Assorted.  $6.  Fri 
range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circuia; 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  Box  R,  -  McAlisterville.  Pi 


HI  i  e  lr  \l  O  H  is*  If  e  and  Baby  Bronze  Turkeys 
w'llUrffVOat  Lower  Prices.  Write 

SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Box  3,  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA. 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Tancred  and  Barron  Strain  . $5.50  $26  $50 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  .  6.50  31  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.50  26  50 

Light  Mixed  .  5. 00  23  45 


100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY.  R.D.6.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  100 
Wh.  Leghorns...  $6  00 

Barred  Rocks _  7  00 

S.  C.  Reds .  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed _  6  00 

Light  Mixed .  4.50 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery. 

Write  for  free  circular. 


500  1000 

$27.00  $50  00 
32.00  60.00 

32.00  60.00 

27  50  50.00 

22.50  45  00 

Postpaid. 


C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


JUNIATA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  It  pays  to 
buy  from  the  old  reliable  farm.  Chicks  from 
2  and  3  yr.  old  Breeders,  $5—100;  $50—1000. 


JU  ATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


FROM  BLOOD  - 

_  _  _  _  TESTED  STOCK 

WHITE  AND  BARRED  ROCKS .  $7—100 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS .  $7-100 

HEAVY  MIXED  .  $6-100 

Postpaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C.  M  SHELLENBERGER  Box  2  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


k  Write  for  Our  May  and  June  Prices. 
Chicks,  $4.50  per  1 0O  and  up. 

Color  Catalog  FREE. 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  COMPANY 
Box  D,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


CHICKS 


FROM  FREE  RANGE 
_ _  SELECTED  FLOCKS 

OCT,  POSTPAID  —  ORDER  NOW 

S.  C.  Barron  White  Leghorns . $5.50  per  100 

barred  Pocks  and  Reds . $6.50  per  100 

Light  Mixed,  $4.50  per  100:  Heavy  Mixed,  $5  per  100 

Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  -  R.  D.  3  -  Millerstown,  Pa. 


PU^IT,Y,CHICKSC4>"  or=«»' 

Lane.  &  Bar.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$6.00  $25.00  $50.00 
Bar.  &  White  Rocks  and  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60  00 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $7.00  per  IOO 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  per  IOO 

Low  prices  on  started  chicks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Prepaid.  100%  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 

HEARTY  C  HICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6—100.  Heavy  Mixed, 
$5.50.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
PEOLA  l'On.TltV  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  FA. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Layer* 
of  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Catalog  free.  $5  per  1 00  - 

$50  per  1,000.  C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER 

Poultry  Farm, _ Box  II.  Richfield.  Pa. 

WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Book  your  order  now  for  May  chicks. 

*«-°°  P#r  J00'  *28.00-500  $55.00-1000 

100%  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

JMLNflCE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD  PA 


CH IX 


Dr.  Romig’s  Chicks 


Super 

_  ,  Oualiiv 

or,Jvhit?  K°dks  $7—100:  White  Wyandottes, 
$8—100:  White  Leghorns.  Heavy  Mixed  $6 — 100  We 
ship  every  Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D. 

F.  C.  ROM IG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock  100  500  1000 

Tancred  R.  C.  White  Leghorns . *5.50  *26.00  *45.00 

100%  live  del.,  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 

J.  S.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  MeAllsterville,  Pa. 

MEADOWBROOK  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  White  Leghorns . 6c,  Blood-Tested,  7c 

Barred  Rocks  ... . 6c,  Blood-Tested,  8c 

Rhi°nnen  l,sl*andi/  Reds  . 6c-  Blood-Tested.  8c 

1000  lots  %c  per  chick  less.  Prepaid  delivery 

MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1A  RICHFIELD  PA 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Wh.  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  *6-100;  Wh.  Bd.  Rocks  B1 
Mm.,  S.  C.  Reds.Wh.  Wyan.,  Bf.  Orps.,  $7.50-100  Circular 
free.  BUCHER'S  HATCHERY,  Depl.  A,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

CHICKS  COD  11°  ^ocks  or  Reds,  *7s  Leghorns, 

bniuno  V.  V.  II.  $6;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6;  Light.  *6. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  73.  McAlisterville.  Pa 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  *7—100.  Heavy  Mixed, *6-100 
100%  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


pure  rmri/c 
BRED  CllILIliJ 


Wh  &  Bar.  Rocks  $6.00—100 

R.  1-  Reds .  6  00—100 

,  ,  .  „  „  Mixed .  5.50—100 

Wh.  Leghorns  *5.50.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.O,  D, 

Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Fa. 


Onalltv  Rahv  fllirirc  Barre<i  and  White  Rocks,  Beds 
yudlliy  Daily  tniCKS  and  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C 
White  Leghorns.  NEW  LOW  PRICE,  $10.00  per 
hundred.  QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Harrington,  Del. 


flZlll'V  rhipIlG  Barred  Rocks— Pratt’s  Strain 
s-  c-  w-  Leghorns,  Hanson  & 
«  &  ^'ann  Strains.  For  more  information,  write 

0.  0.  ALLEN’S  HATCHERY  .  .  Sealord,  Delaware 
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KERR  CHICKS 
LIVE, 

THRIVE,  GROW 


Special  low  prices  for 
chicks  bred  for  laying 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Utility,  $8  per  100 

BARRED  ROCKS  and 
R.  I.  REDS 

Utility,  $10  per  100 

WHITE  ROCKS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Utility,  $11  per  100 

MIXED  CHICKS 

$8  per  100 

Utility  Blood  Tested  Chicks,  2c  more 
per  chick  than  above  prices.  Special 
Matings  Blood  Tested  Chicks,  4c 
more  per  chick. 

For  lots  of  50,  add  lc  per  chick 
to  prices  stated  above.  For  25,  add 
2c  per  chick.  For  larger  orders — 
deduct  y2 c  per  chick  from  stated 
prices  for  lots  of  500.  Deduct  lc  per 
chick  for  lots  of  1000  or  more. 

Shipped  parcel  post,  prepaid.  En¬ 
close  money  order,  check  or  cash  in 
registered  letter.  Ask  for  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  Chick  Book,  FREE. 

If  mi  mam*  Chickeries, 
IYGiI  Inc. 

Dept,  F  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Scranton,  Pa. 
Camden,  N.  J.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Toms  River,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Mass. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Lowell,  Mass. 

E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


WORLDS  FINEST 
BLL,°N°ED  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  from  blood-tested  Tancred, 

Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman  and  other 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous 
capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others?  Thousands 
including  four  departments  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks 


Write  for  Our  Free  Poultry  Book, 

NOTE  LOW  PRICES 


Prices  Prepaid— May  Delivery  100  500 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $6.00  $29.00 

Wh.,  Bf.  Orpingtons  ) 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks,  Reds  >- . ■  7.00  84.00 

Wh.  AVyandottes  ) 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  8.00  80.00 

Assorted,  Light .  4.00  19.00 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds .  0.00  S9. OO 


100 %  Live  Delivery  Prepaid,  or  send  11.00  to  book 
order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage, 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 


Fairport  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains — Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard^ 
Park’s  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary  — 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  priceoreven  less?  We  shipC.O.D.,  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 

chicks.  Write  for  toll  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Price#. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
R.  D.  42,  Fairport.  N.  Y. 


mm 


BaT>y  CliicKs 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.00  $28.00  $55.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  3.50  6.00  28.00  55.00 

S.  C.  Bocks  and  Reds .  3.75  7.00  32.50  60.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  3.75  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.75  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds .  3.00  5.00  25.00  50.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds .  3.50  6.00  28.00  55.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  .$  1 .75  $3.00  $5.50  $26.00  $50 
Anconas  &  Bl.  Leghorns..  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.50  55 

Barred  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks.  2.00  3.50  6.50  31.00  60 

Ruff  Rocks  &  R.  T.  Reds..  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 

Rose  Comb  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 

Black  Giants  .Tersey .  3.00  5.50  10.50  . 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers....  1.75  3.00  5.50  26.00  50 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1.50  2.75  4.50  21.25  40 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English  8.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
qualitv  chicks  from  free  range  selected 
stock  at  $6  00  per  100,  *27.00  per  500, 
*53.00  per  1000.  Chicks  100$  Live  Arrival 
Guaranteed.  10%  books  orders.  Order 
from  this  Ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 


Robert  L.  Claiuer,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


SPECIAL  MATED.  CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Per  100 

Wyckoff  Strain— S.  C.  White  Leghox-ns .  *8  00 

Bred  to  lay  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  *6  00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  *7.00 


Light  Assorted,  *5  00.  Heavy  Assorted,  *6.00  For  less 
than  too  chicks  add  2c  per  chick,  lie  less  in  500  lots,  lc 
less  in  1000  lots.  Prepaid  live  arrival  guar.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nice,  Prop.  Box  R  McAIIsforvlIio,  P». 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  my  Own  Flock,  Sc. 
Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER  •  McAlletervlll*.  Pa. 


“Problems  of  Operating  a  Hatchery,” 
such  as  battery  brooding,  premium  paid 
for  hatching  eggs,  increasing  fertility,  in¬ 
creasing  hatchability,  the  started  chick 
problem,  chick  guarantees  and  many 
other  problems  that  are  of  especial  inter¬ 
est  to  hatchery  operators. 

Among  the  general  poultry  problems  to 
be  discussed  are  marketing  methods,  poul¬ 
try  improvement  plans,  sanitation  and 
disease  control,  feed  prices  and  egg  prices 
compared,  poultry  and  egg  grading  and 
better  feeding  to  increase  poultry  profits. 

The  executive  secretary  is  Iteese  V. 
Hicks,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Iowa  Chick  and  Egg  Show 

Iowa  held  its  annual  baby  chick  and 
egg  show  at  the  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  May  5-7.  This  was  the  sixth  con¬ 
secutive  year  that  a  baby  chick  show  was 
held  and  the  ninth  year  that  the  egg  show 
was  featured. 

In  the  chick  class,  the  Ramseyer 
Hatchery,  Oskaloosa,  la.,  was  awarded 
the  sweepstakes  of  the  show  for  the  high¬ 
est  scoring  entry,  08.2  made  with  White 
Wyandottes.  Macy’s  Hatchery,  of  Iowa 
Falls,  la.,  had  the  second  highest  scor¬ 
ing  entry,  97.5,  made  with  R.  I.  Reds. 

Elian  Leffler,  Ames,  la.,  was  awarded 
sweepstakes  of  the  show,  in  the  egg  class, 
for  his  exhibit  of  brown  eggs.  His  score 
was  93.  The  Iowa  County  Hatchery,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  la.,  was  second  with  a  score 
of  92.75  made  with  an  exhibit  of  white 
eggs.  EUGENE  w.  CANDIDUS. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agri¬ 
culture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Re¬ 
port  for  week  ending  May  11,  1932. 

The  market  quotations  of  live  broilers  in  the 
wholesale  markets  are  low  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  to  expect  better  prices  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  The  quotations  on  the  New  York  market 
for  the  best  broilers  in  the  three  classifications 
on  Wednesday,  May  11,  were:  Barred  Rocks, 
27c;  Reds,  20  to  21c;  Leghorns,  20c.  In  order 
to  qualify  for  the  fancy  grade  broilers  must  not 
only  possess  top  quality  but  must  reach  certain 
weights.  At  present  this  is  3  lbs.  or  heavier 
for  Rocks,  2%  lbs.  or  over  for  Reds  and  2% 
lbs.  and  over  for  Leghorns.  If  one  ships  broil¬ 
ers  that  sell  at  top  price  for  the  grade,  he 
usually  finds  that  his  marketing  costs  are  ap¬ 
proximately  15  per  cent  of  the  selling  price. 
These  costs  include  express  charges  on  the  ship¬ 
ment  and  on  t lie  empty  coops,  shrinkage  and 
commission.  Under  these  conditions  some  poul- 
trymen  will  find  that  it  will  pay  them  to  kill 
and  dress  their  broilers  on  the  farm  if  a  local 
market  is  available  or  if  a  market  can  be  cre¬ 
ated.  If  one  is  on  a  well-traveled  highway,  it 
may  be  possible  to  sell  the  birds  at  the  door,  or 
at  a  roadside  stand.  Summer  boarding  bouses 
or  local  meat  markets  may  provide  an  outlet. 
Those  who  are  selling  eggs  by  parcel  post  or 
who  have  an  egg  route  might  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  sell  broilers  by  the  same  method. 

The  work  involved  in  dressing  may  not  appeal 
to  some,  but  with  a  little  practice  a  broiler  can 
be  dressed  rapidly.  There  is  little  objection  to 
tlie  use  of  the  chopping  block  and  scalding  wa¬ 
ter  for  killing  and  dressing  poultry  for  home 
consumption,  but  when  poultry  is  to  be  mar¬ 
keted,  dry  picking  or  a  semi-scald  method  is 
suggested.  Either  method  produces  a  carcass 
of  pleasing  appearance  and  one  which  will  com¬ 
mand  a  top  price. 

Dry  picking  requires  some  skill  which  can  be 
acquired  with  a  little  patience  and  practice.  The 
bird  is  hung  by  a  piece  of  sash  rope  or  sus¬ 
pended  in  a  wire  shackle;  the  veins  in  the  back 
of  the  throat  are  cut  and  when  the  blood  is 
flowing  freely  the  bird  is  debrained  by  sticking 
the  knife  through  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and 
back  on  a  line  with  and  midway  between  the 
ear  openings.  The  “stick”  as  debraining  is 
called  if  done  properly  releases  the  feathers, 
but  if  a  poor  stick  is  made  the  feathers  are 
hard  to  remove  from  the  bird  and  the  skin  is 
easily  torn.  When  the  correct  stick  is  made 
the  bird  always  gives  a  characteristic  squawk 
and  at  the  same  time  beats  the  wings  together. 

The  semi-scald  which  is  often  called  a  slack- 
scald  and  sometimes  a  dry  scald  is  fast  becom¬ 
ing  the  popular  method  for  those  who  have  much 
poultry  to  dress.  It  provides  the  speed  and 
ease  of  the  old-fashioned  full  scald  water  just 
below  the  boiling  point  and  yet  birds  dressed  by 
this  method  have  the  appearance  of  those  which 
have  been  dry  picked.  In  order  to  dress  birds 
by  the  semi-scald  method  they  are  cut  and  stuck 
as  if  they  were  to  be  dry  picked.  At  the  in¬ 
stitute  we  have  found  that  birds  bleed  much 
better  if  they  are  cut  again  after  being  stuck. 
The  carcass  is  plunged  immediately  into  a  tub 
of  water  which  must  be  kept  at  a  uniform 
temperature.  Recommendations  as  to  tempera¬ 
ture  vary  from  120  to  130  degrees  Fakr.,  al¬ 
though  in  some  cases  it  has  been  observed  that 
130  to  132  degrees  produced  the  best  result.  The 
bird  is  kept  in  water  for  30  to  33  seconds  and 
then  is  hung  up  again  and  the  process  of  re¬ 
moving  the  feathers  begins.  The  feathers  should 
come  easily  and  quickly  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  pin  feathers  which  are  a  nuisance  in 
the  case  of  birds  dry  picked.  It  seems  that 
the  heat  in  the  body  of  the  bird  dries  any  water 
which  may  have  come  in  contact  with  the  skin. 
— D.  II.  Horton.  Head  Department  of  Poultry 
Husbandry. 

During  the  32nd  week  of  the  10th  annual  New 
York  State  egg-laying  contest  the  pullets  aver¬ 
aged  to  lay  4.18  eggs  or  at  Hie  rate  of  59.8  per 
cent.  This  is  a  decrease  of  .8  per  cent  under 
last  week’s  production  but  it  is  4.4  per  cent 
higher  than  the  production  for  the  same  week 
in  the  previous  competition.  The  total  produc¬ 
tion  to  date  since  October  1  is  120.83  eggs  per 
bird,  which  is  10.82  more  eggs  per  bird  than 
for  the  same  period  last  year. 

HIGH  PENS  FOR  WEEK  Points  Eggs 

W.  L. —  M.  P.  Phillips  .  05  01 

It.  I.  R. — Walliceton  Farm  .  62  01 

W.  L. — Phillips  W.  Leg.  Farm....  00  57 

L.  I.  R.— Oak  Hill  l’ltry  Farm...  59  57 

W.  L. — The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm  59  58 

W.  L. — Pratt  Experiment  Farm...  59  59 

W.  L. — R.  H.  Vaughn  &  Son .  59  57 

Leading  pens  in  the  variety  classes: 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  Points  Eggs 

M.  P.  Phillips  .  1,623  1,578 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  .  1,515  1.486 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm  .  1,500  1,508 

The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm .  1.497  1,520 

Phillips  White  Leghorn  Farm .  1.490  1.457 

Pratt  Experiment  Farm  .  1,451  1,501 

Roy  A.  Keute  .  1.433  1,428 

It.  I.  REDS  Points  Eggs 

Walliceton  Farm  .  1.756  1,062 

Moss  Farm  .  1.002  1,055 

West  Neck  Farm  .  1.532  1,548 

BARRED  PLY.  ROCKS  Points  Eggs 

V.  H.  Kirkup  .  1,183  1,195 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm .  1,081  1,099 

BUFF  PLY.  ROCKS  Points  Eggs 

Far-A-Way  Farm  .  1,278  1,289 

WHITE  PLY.  ROCKS  Points  Eggs 

Holtzappel  Poultry  Farm  .  1.002  1,059 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  market  prices 
of  eggs  in  New  Y'ork  City  May  11.  1932.  The 
contest  charges  4c  per  dozen  above  these  prices. 
White,  2iy2c;  brown,  21c;  medium,  15VsC. 


All-night  Lighting 

Wha't  is  the  best  feed  to  give  a  flock  of 
Leghorn  pullets  that  are  under  lights  all 
night  and  how  bright  should  the  lights 
be  ?  w.  A.  T. 

Connecticut. 

The  same  feeds  that  are  ordinarily 
used  may  be  given  to  hens  under  all-night 
lights,  since  it  is  not  any  change  in  the 
ration  from  which  such  lighting  may  be 
expected  to  give  results  but  from  the  fact 
that,  under  constant  light,  the  hens  may 
and  do  consume  more  food  than  when 
restricted  to  daylight  meal  periods. 

The  Ohio  station,  where  this  type  of 
lighting  has  been  experimented  with,  sug¬ 
gests  an  all-mash  ration  consisting  of 
coarse  ground  yellow  corn,  35  parts ; 
coarse  ground  wheat,  20  parts ;  finely 
ground  oats,  20  parts ;  coarse  wheat  bran, 
5  parts;  meat  scrap  (50-55  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein),  8  parts;  dried  skim-milk  or  butter¬ 
milk,  5  parts ;  chick-size  oyster  shell  or 
limestone  grit,  2  parts ;  salt,  one-lialf 
part ;  cod-liver  oil,  1  part.  The  coarse 
grinding  is  preferred  when  both  grain  and 
mash  are  fed  as  one  mixture,  being  more 
readily  eaten  than  finely  ground  mashes. 
Grain  may  be  fed  separately  on  the  mash 
in  the  hoppers .  if  desired  and  the  cus¬ 
tomary  mash  mixture  employed. 

Dim  lighting  of  the  poultry  house  is 
sufficient,  the  Ohio  station  recommending 
a  10  or  15-watt  electric  light  bulb  as  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  pen  20  feet  square,  or  two 
10-watt  bulbs  for  a  house  20  or  24  feet 
by  30.  Two  small  bulbs  are  suggested 
as  preferable  to  one  larger  bulb,  as  the 
burning  out  of  one  in  the  night  will  then 
not  leave  the  pen  in  darkness,  m.  b.  d. 


Space  Needed  for  Hens 

How  many  hens  can  he  kept  in  a  pen, 
and  how  many  square  feet  of  floor  space 
is  required  in  a  pen?  How  are  pens 
cared  for  at  the  experiment  stations? 

Ohio.  f.  s.  M. 

There  is  little  limit  to  the  number  of 
hens  that  may  be  kept  together  in  a  flock, 
this  ranging  on  commercial  poultry  plants 
from  a  few  hundred  to  several  thousand. 
Advantages  in  large  flocks  are  ease  of  car¬ 
ing  for  the  number  kept,  and  comparative 
economy  in  cost  of  buildings.  Dis  ad¬ 
vantages  are  greater  difficulty  in  noting 
the  condition  of  individual  birds,  with 
consequent  greater  facility  for  the  spread 
of  diseases,  and  the  lessened  opportunity 
for  easily  culling  unprofitable  members 
from  the  flock. 

The  number  of  square  feet  of  floor 
space  needed  varies  with  the  care  given 
the  quarters.  Where  the  fowls  are 
crowded,  greater  attention  must  be  given 
to  general  cleanliness  and  sanitation  to 
avoid  concentration  of  evil  conditions, 
though  this  may  be  more  a  matter  of 
timeliness  than  work.  A  common  rule  for 
space  allowed  is  to  give  each  bird  from 
three  to  four  square  feet  of  floor  space 
but  five  feet  is  not  too  much.  If  an  out¬ 
door  run  is  always  available,  less  interior 
space  is  needed.  Less  than  three  feet 
might  be  considered  undue  crowding. 

Methods  used  at  experiment  stations 
may  not  be  applicable  to  poultry-keepers 
elsewhere,  since  it  is  the  function  of  ex¬ 
periment  stations  to  experiment  and  de¬ 
termine  what  method  is  best.  Since  they 
are  publicly  supported,  they  can  take  the 
loss  from  such  experimentation  without 
detriment.  Poultry  house  plans  recom¬ 
mended  by  various  stations  provide  from 
three  to  six  feet  of  individual  floor  space. 
The  large  breeds  require  somewhat  more 
space  than  the  small  and  the  capacity  of 
the  room  otherwise  has  an  influence  to  be 
considered.  M.  B.  D. 


Brooder-house  Questions 

I  have  a  500-size  brooder  stove  for 
chicks,  and  I  would  like  to  know  how  big 
a  brooder-house  I  would  need  for  this 
stove  to  keep  warm.  Would  common  1- 
in.  boards  nailed  up  and  down  with  cleats 
over  the  cracks  be  warm  enough  and 
keep  the  wind  out?  Would  a  double  wall 
with  beveled  siding  on  the  outside  of 
frame  and  insulating  board  on  inside 
make  a  better  brooder-house?  e.  c. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  season  of  the  year  has  much  to  do 
with  the  effectiveness  of  a  brooder  stove 
of  any  size,  much  more  heat  being  re¬ 
quired  early  in  the  Spring  than  later.  A 
stove  of  the  capacity  you  mention,  if  coal 
burning,  should  heat  a  brooder-house  of 
100  square  feet  floor  area  (10x10  ft.)  or 
may  be  used  in  a  portion  of  a  much 
larger  brooder-house  if  this  is  partitioned 
off  to  make  a  warm  room  and  an  exercis¬ 
ing  one  to  be  kept  at  much  lower  tem¬ 
perature. 

In  your  locality,  but  little  heat  is  re¬ 
quired  after  the  first  of  May,  ordinarily. 
Any  air-tight  wall,  however  made,  is  suit¬ 
able  for  a  brooder-house.  Double  board¬ 
ing  with  an  air-space  makes  a  brooder- 
house  easier  'to  heat,  but  it  is  not  essen¬ 
tial  if  the  building  can  be  kept  warm 
without.  Single  boarding  with  matched 
stuff,  to  make  the  walls  air-tight,  is  a 
common  practice  in  brooding  building. 
There  must  be  provision  for  ventilation 
through  front  windows  in  any  brooder, 
but  the  three  walls  that  need  no  openings 
must  be  constructed  that  no  air  drafts 
can  penetrate  them.  This  is  merely  a 
matter  of  good  construction,  not  one  of 
any  particular  kind  of  wall.  M.  B.  D. 


Uncle:  “And  what  are  you  going  to 
be  when  you  grow  up,  John?”  Nephew: 
“The  same  as  you,  uncle — an  insulting 
engineer.”  —  New  York  Watchman  Ex¬ 
aminer. 


on  Our  Guaranteed  Chicks 
100%  State  Blood-Tested 
98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 
UP  TO  3  WEEKS  OF  AGE 


21  years  of  continuous  trapnesting  and  pedigree 
breeding  have  developed  a  260-egg  strain. 

Lowest  prices  ever  on  this  superior  stock.  This 
year,  raise  the  best. 


Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Prices 


Redbird 


Farm 


ROUTE  7 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


OSS'Jarm 


R.l.Reds 


Day-Old  and  Started  Chicks,  6  -  8  -  10-wk. 
Old  Pullets  from  the  same  blood- lines  as  our 
New  Y’ork  State  Contest  pen  which  leads 
all  breeds  at  Farmingdale.  L.  I. 

ALL  STOCK  BLOOD-TESTED 

98%.  Livability  up  to  3  weeks  and  full  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Greatly  Reduced  Prices 
on  May  chicks.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 
Y'ou  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the  high 
quality  you  can  buy  at  so  low  a  price. 

BOX  R 

ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


MOSS  FARM 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  O.D/ 


From  Selected  and  Blood-Tested  Flocks 
Prices  on —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Bd.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyan .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  1.75  3.00  5,50 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Box  609,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


100 

500 

1000 

$5.50 

*25.00 

*50.00 

6.90 

32. 00 

64  00 

6.90 

32.00 

64.00 

14.00 

67.50 

135.00 

20  —  CENTURY  CHICKS 


CHICKS,  4c  Vp1*  fi 

For  2c  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply  n 
20th  Century  Marvel  Chicks  with  14  day 
Livability  Guarantee. 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  H.  Mix. 

Wh.  and  Bd.  Rocks,  Reds,  Bl.  Mincoras 

Wh.  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons _ 

White  Pekin  Ducklings . ' 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 
COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1  000 

Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns . $6.00  $27.50  $50 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns 6.00  27.50  50 

Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed,  $5.00 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed.  $6.00 — 100 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid 
P'trtd  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.  R,  Cocolamus.Pa. 

BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS 

It  A-.ill  pay  you  to  buy  your  chicks  from 
Blood-Tested  Breeders. 

Sf£LedSoc?s .  $7-100 

^ hTlt^,  ®ocks .  7-100 

llTr  R.  I-  Reds .  7—100 

■  Heavy  Mixed .  6—100 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

HILLSIDE  CHICKS  *™»j" 

PRICES  SMASHED  FOR  1932  ' 

Tanc.  Str.  S.C.W.  Legs.,  $6,  100:  $27.50 
500;  $50,  1000.  Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks  (Per. 
GC32)  and  S.C.  Reds,  $7,  100;  $32.50.  500- 
$60.  1000.  Heavy  Mix.  $6,  100:  $27.50,  500- 
$50,  1000.  Light  Mix,  $5,  100;  $24,  500;  $48,  1000.  Less 
than  100  add  lc  per  cluck.  100%  live  delivery  P  P 
Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars! 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Strain. $2.00  $3.50  $6.00  $28.00  $55 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds -  2.25  3.75  7.00  32  50  60 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.00  3.50  - 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  3.00 

Hatched  from  healthy  stock, 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY, 


6.00  28.00  55 
5.00  25.00  50 
bred  for  egg  production. 
Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


200,000  CHICKS  1932 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Grade  A . $6.00 

S.  C.  W.  L.,  Grade  AA  (Special  matings)  8  00 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Grade  A..  7  00 

Barred  P.  R.,  Grade  A  A  (Special  matings)  9’.00 

Assorted  Chicks  for  Broilers .  5.00 

Prepaid,  100%  Live  Arrival  and  Satisfaction’ 
Guaranteed  —  Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Mt.  Pleasant  Mills,  Pa. 
Formerly  Richfield,  Pa. 


1000 

$50.00 

70.00 

60.00 

80.00 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Day-old  chicks,  $6.00-100;  $60.00 
1000.  2  and  3  week  old  chicks, 
$10.00-100.  All  chicks  from  2  and 
3  year  old  hens. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D. — June  Prices  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns. $5.50  $25.00  $45.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Legs.  6.00  27.50  50.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  27.50  50.00 

100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain,  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks -  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatched  from  high  quality  breeders 
at  prices  that  will  surprise  you. 
Free  catalog. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

DEPT.  N,  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $5.50—100  for  June 
100$  live  delivery  guar.  WM. F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisterville, Pa. 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

Dutchess  is  one  of  the  leading  Grange 
counties  in  New  York  State  with  26 
Granges  and  nearly  4,500  members,  rank¬ 
ing  seventh  in  the  State  in  membership. 
The  county  has  also  six  active  Juvenile 
Granges.  The  county  made  a  gain  of  18S 
members  last  year. 

Dutchess  has  united  with  her  neigh¬ 
boring  county,  Columbia,  in  forming  one 
of  the  largest  Grange  mutual  fire  insur¬ 
ance  companies  in  the  State,  the  com¬ 
pany  carrying  3.460  policies,  with  risks 
amounting  to  $10,584,036. 

When  the  famous  Magic  Gavel  was  in 
Dutchess  County  last  December  it  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  raising  for  the  State 
Grange  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund  the 
large  sum  of  $1,050,  the  largest  invest¬ 
ment  made  by  any  county  under  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Magic  Gavel. 

Fred  Pulling  is  the  County  Deputy  of 
Dutchess  County,  and  George  B.  Hal¬ 
stead,  of  Poughkeepsie,  is  the  Master  of 
its  Pomona  Grange. 

When  the  New  York  State  Grange  was 
organized  at  Syracuse,  in  November, 
1873,  Dutchess  County  had  one  Grange, 
Dutchess  Grange  No.  136,  of  which  Gil¬ 
bert  Bentley  was  the  Master.  Later 
Stanford  Grange  No.  245  was  organized, 
and  then  came  Red  Hook  Grange  No. 
389,  and  Clermont  No.  398.  But  in  1886 
no  Granges  were  reported  as  active  in  the 
county,  all  having  become  dormant.  In 
1890  Dutchess  again  came  back  into  the 
Grange  fold  with  the  organization  of 
Amenia  No.  698  on  August  25  of  that 
year.  In  the  Fall  of  1895,  an  active  or¬ 
ganization  campaign  was  started  and  five 
more  Granges  were  added  in  the  county. 
A.  E.  Ilall  was  the  county’s  first  deputy. 

From  this  time  on,  Grange  work 
thrived  in  Dutchess  County  and  steadily 
the  county  strode  forward  to  a  place 
among  the  leaders.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  order  in  Dutchess  County  much  aid 
was  rendered  by  the  Granges  from  over 
the  Connecticut  border  adjoining  Dutch¬ 
ess.  A  Pomona  Grange  was  organized 
in  March,  1897,  by  State  Master  O.  H. 
Hale. 

At  the  State  Grange  session  of  1898 
Dutchess  was  honored  by  the  election  of 
Rev.  T.  D.  Jester  as  chaplain,  the  first 
State  Grange  officer  from  that  county. 
He  served  two  years.  In  1902,  A.  E. 
Hall,  who  had  made  a  remarkable  record 
as  County  Deputy  in  building  up  the  or¬ 
der  in  the  county,  was  elected  as  Steward 
of  the  State  Grange,  serving  two  years. 
In  1912  Edwin  Knickerbocker  of  Dutch¬ 
ess  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Grange  Executive  Committee,  a  position 
he  occupied  with  honor  for  12  years,  part 
of  that  time  as  chairman. 

Those  who  have  served  as  County 
Deputy  of  Dutchess  have  been:  A.  E. 
Hall,  Alson  DeGarmo,  Elmer  W.  Sim¬ 
mons,  Theodore  S.  Barnes,  James  C.  Al¬ 
len  and  Fred  Pulling. 


Chickenpox 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  baby 
chicks.  They  had  bugs  on  them  at  first. 
I  greased  them  with  butter  and  now  they 
have  sores  all  on  top  of  their  heads.  It 
looks  like  warts.  It  spreads  to  their  eyes, 
and  they  become  blind  and  die.  Some  of 
the  sores  are  small  and  some  are  the  size 
of  the  end  of  your  little  finger,  and  crusty 
on  top.  B.  H. 

Maryland. 

You  have  given  a  pretty  good  descrip¬ 
tion  of  chickenpox  in  your  flock,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  you  can  do  nothing  now  to 
forestall  the  damage  that  must  be  expect¬ 
ed  when  this  very  contagious  disease 
breaks  out.  There  is  no  known  cure  for 
it,  though  it  may  be  vaccinated  against 
by  giving  pullets  and  cockerels  a  mild 
form  of  chickenpox  during  the  Summer 
before  they  are  housed  for  the  Winter. 
This  mild  form  confers  immunity  from 
later  and  more  severe  attacks,  when  more 
damage  would  be  done. 

When  any  suspicion  of  this  disease  ap¬ 
pears,  the  affected  birds  should  be  at  once 
taken  from  the  flock  and  kept  by  them¬ 
selves  until  recovery.  Not  every  out¬ 
break  is  severe  and,  in  mild  cases,  recov¬ 
ery  may  be  expected  to  occur  spontane¬ 
ously.  The  crusts  may  be  removed  from 
the  head  and  body,  if  they  have  spread 
to  other  parts  than  the  head,  and  the 
places  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

M.  B.  D. 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington. — The  egg  market  improved 
its  position  somewhat  during  the  past 
week.  Demand  was  better  for  several 
lots,  and  the  feeling  among  the  members 
of  the  trade  concerning  the  situation  was 
more  optimistic  than  for  some  time.  Re¬ 
ceipts  continued  heavy,  totaling  1,178 
cases  for  the  two  auctions.  Whites  made 
up  the  bulk  of  the  offerings,  with  scatter¬ 
ing  lots  of  browns.  Hennery  whites  of 
the  New  Jersey  fancy  grade  sold  very 
well  at  20  to  23c,  with  a  few  sales  at  the 
closing  auction  at  23%c.  Mediums  of 
this  “blue  label”  grade  brought  14  to 
1814c.  Grade  A  moved  out  readily  at 
1714  to  20c,  while  mediums  of  this  grade 
sold  rather  slowly  at  14  to  17%  c.  Pul¬ 
lets  were  a  little  slower  at  1314  to  14%c. 
All  grades  of  whites  showed  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  range  at  the  closing 
auction  over  the  opening  sale  of  the  week. 
Browns  in  light  supply  were  steady  to 
firm,  with  New  Jersey  fancy  selling  at 
19%  to  20c,  while  mediums  sold  at  17c. 
Grade  A  mediums  were  in  fair  demand  at 


14  to  1614c.  A  few  brown  pullets  sold 
at  10c. 

Vineland. — The  position  of  the  market 
was  also  improved  at  this  market  during 
the  week,  with  price  advances  about  the 
same  as  at  Flemington.  The  range  of 
prices  was  also  closely  allied  to  sales  at 
that  market.  Part  of  the  firmness  of  the 
market  may  be  the  result  of  a  stronger 
situation  at  New  York  and  other  eastern 
markets,  where  receipts  are  continuing  to 
run  behind  those  of  a  year  ago,  and  the 
storage  situation  is  shaping  up  rather 
slowly.  During  the  past  week  a  total  of 
672  cases  were  sold,  which  is  about  the 
same  as  a  week  ago.  Hennery  whites,  of 
the  New  Jersey  fancy  grade  moved  out 
well  at  2014  to  2314c  while  mediums  were 
a  little  dull  at  17  to  19%c.  Grade  A  or 
“red  label”  stock  sold  well  at  19  to  21%c, 
with  mediums  at  1414  to  1814c.  Pro¬ 
ducers’  graded  stock  continued  to  suffer 
because  of  the  stiff  competition  from 
standard  grades,  and  extras  were  slow  at 
1714  to  19%c.  Mediums  were  slow  and 
rather  weak  at  1514  to  16%c.  Pullets 
were  in  light  demand  at  1414  to  1614c, 
while  a  few  lots  of  pewees  brought  12  to 
15c.  Hennery  browns,  in  very  light  sup¬ 
ply,  were  in  fair  demand  at  firm  prices. 
Grade  A  browns  sold  at  1914  to  2314c, 
while  mediums  brought  from  16  to  19c. 
A  few  cases  of  pullets  at  one  sale  moved 
out  slowly  at  14c.  j.  M.  F. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Report  for  week  ending  May  7,  1932. 

The  contest  pens  at  Storrs  have  begun  their 
second  half  year  under  cloudless  skies.  There 
has  been  no  hesitating,  no  faltering,  no  nervous 
starts,  but  instead  keen  competition  and  a  good 
race  from  t lie  very  beginning. 

In  the  27th  week  there  was  a  lay  of  exactly 
5,300  eggs,  or  a  yield  of  75.5  per  cent.  This  is 
113  eggs  over  the  three-year  average  for  this 
period,  but  130  eggs  less  than  last  week — by  no 
means  an  alarming  loss  or  let-up  in  view  of  the 
surplus  which  has  been  accumulated  in  the 
weeks  that  have  gone  before. 

During  the  past  three  years  35  breeders  from 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York  and  Ohio  have  sent  to  Storrs  800  pul¬ 
lets  that  laid  nearly  165,000  eggs,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  206  eggs  per  bird  per  year.  The  table 
that  follows  shows  month  by  month  just  how 
these  birds  arrived  at  their  annual  total.  Their 


performance  may  in 

many  cases  well 

be  used  as 

a  guide  or  standard 
ord  of  one’s  flock. 

by  which  to  jud 

ge  the  rec- 

Month 

Eggs 

Total 

November  . 

.  17.5 

17.5 

December  . 

.  17.6 

35.1 

January  . 

.  18.8 

53.9 

February  . 

.  18.4 

72.3 

March  . 

.  21.8 

94.1 

April  . 

.  21.6 

115.7 

May  . 

.  20.0 

135.7 

June  . 

.  17.4 

153.1 

July  . 

.  16.2 

169.3 

August  . 

.  15.0 

184.3 

September  . 

.  13.4 

197.7 

October  . 

.  8.3 

206.0 

Any  10  hens  that  come  through  with  70  points 
in  one  week  may  well  be  said  to  have  made  a 
perfect  score.  That’s  an  egg  a  day  for  every 
pullet  in  the  pen,  and  those  eggs  must  average 
24  ounces  to  the  dozen.  Edward  N.  Larrabee’s 
pen  of  It.  I.  Reds  from  New  Hampshire,  did 
this  last  week,  but  in  a  little  different  way. 
They  laid  66  eggs  but  a  bonus  for  good  size 
brought  their  total  up  to  the  perfect  score  of  70 
points.  Hollywood  Farm’s  pen  of  Leghorns  from 
Washington,  ran  second  for  the  week  with  a 
rating  of  68  points. 

Three  pens  of  Reds  and  one  of  Leghorns,  all 
from  Massachusetts,  tied  for  third  place  with 
67  points  each.  They  include  Pinecrest  Orchards 
from  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  George  B. 
Treadwell,  and  Meadowedge  Farm.  Two  other 
pens  of  Reds  entered  by  Charleseote  Farm,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Joachim  Breeding  Farm  from 
New  Jersey,  tied  for  fourth  place  with  65 
points  each. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 


cipal  varieties  are  as  follows: 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Eggs  Points 

Fisher  Poultry  Farm,  Canada .  1,242  1,215 

The  Locusts,  Conn .  1,160  1,103 

BARRED  ROCKS  Eggs  Points 

Oakland  Farm,  II.  1 .  1,472  1,435 

James  Dryden.  Cal .  1,473  1.411 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  1,400  1,393 

WHITE  ROCKS  Eggs  Points 

E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass .  1,340  1,406 

Pollings  &  Ripper,  Iowa  .  1,304  1,265 

P.  S.  Davis  &  Son,  N.  II .  1,233  1,189 

R.  I.  REDS  Eggs  Points 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  1,570  1,563 

E.  N.  Larrabee.  N.  II .  1,464  1,508 

Donald  I.  Goodenougli,  Conn .  1,415  1,486 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  1,456  1,483 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  Eggs  Points 

Geo.  Lowry  I’ltry  Farm,  Conn . 1.558  1,515 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y _  1,442  1,466 

Granger  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  1,469  1,443 

A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn .  1.456  1,443 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J .  1,402  1,425 

WEEKLY  SUMMARY  Eggs  Points 

Total  for  the  week  .  5.300  5,387 

Total  to  date  . 123,216  120,398 

Best  pen  for  the  week  .  66  70 

Best  pen  to  date  .  1,570  1,563 

Average  pen  total  to  date .  1,232  1,204 

PER  CENT  PRODUCTION  BY  VARIETIES 

70  White  Wyandottes  . 68.2 

130  White  Rocks  .  71.0 

120  .  75.7 

300  R.  I.  Reds  .  79.2 

3S0  White  Leghorns  .  75.9 

1,000  average  all  varieties  .  75.7 


Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Egg  Auction 

Carried  on  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  by  the 
Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association.  Auctions  are  held  every 
Monday  and  Thursday  at  1  P.  M.  W. 
Atlee  Tomlinson  is  auction  manager. 

Egg  prices  May  16,  1932 : 

Fancy  large . $0.18% 

Fancy  medium  . 16% 

Extra  large . 18% 

Extra  medium  . 16% 

Standard  large . 16% 

Standard  medium . 15% 

Pullets  . 13% 

Total  number  of  cases  266. 


Filled  Doughnuts 

One  cup  scalded  milk,  one-fourth  cup 
sugar,  one-fourth  cup  shortening,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth  to  one  yeast 
cake,  three  tablespoons  warm  water,  one 


egg,  one-fourth  teaspoon  vanilla,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  lemon  extract,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  powdered  mace,  flour.  Put  milk, 
sugar,  shortening  and  salt  in  mixing 
bowl ;  when  lukewarm  add  yeast  cake 
softened  in  warm  water.  If  mixed  over 
night  use  one-fourth  yeast  cake,  but  if 
in  the  morning  use  a  whole  cake.  Add 
egg  beaten  with  flavoring,  then  add  1% 
cups  flour,  and  beat  well.  Add  one  cup 
flour  and  stir  in  with  a  knife  until  well 
mixed.  Add  sufficient  flour  to  knead. 
Turn  out  on  board  and  knead  until 
smooth  and  elastic,  keeping  the  dough 
soft  as  possible.  Cover  and  let  rise  until 
double  in  bulk.  Now  roll  out,  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  thick,  cut  in  small  rectangles, 
and  put  a  bit  of  stiff  jam  on  half  of  each 
piece,  and  fold  over  the  other  half.  Press 
together ;  let  rise  until  light  and  fry  in 
deep  hot  fat. 


The  Business  Man’s  Bird  for  Profils 

We  are  the  largest  and  the  original  breeders. 
Yon  get  full  benefit  of  our  pedigreeing,  trap¬ 
nesting,  matings,  blood-testing  (13  years)  — 
at  NO  extra  cost. 

Our  STARTED  CHICKS  will  save  vou  time,  work, 
money.  Three  weeks  old  chicks  always  available. 
We  are  hatching  every  week  all  summer.  Chicks 
profitable  for  broilers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1932  Catalog  FREE. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE,  N.  D. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


Gluten  Bread 

One  quart  of  milk,  one  level  teaspoon 
of  salt,  whites  of  two  eggs,  one  compressed 
yeast  cake.  Scald  the  milk,  and  when 
lukewarm,  add  the  salt  and  the  yeast  cake 
dissolved  ;  then  stir  in  slowly,  beating  all 
the  while,  one  quart  of  gluten  flour.  Beat 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  lightly,  add  them 
to  the  mixture,  and  then  continue  adding 
the  gluten  flour  until  the  batter  will  drop 
rather  than  pour  from  the  spoon.  Beat 
thoroughly,  and  pour  into  three  square 
greased  bread  pans  filling  them  about 
one-half  full.  Cover,  and  stand  in  a 
warm  place  until  the  pans  are  two-thirds 
full,  and  feel  light  when  lifted.  Brush 
with  water,  and  put  in  an  oven  at  300 
degrees ;  bake  one  hour.  The  bread  should 
be  fine  grained,  porous  and  sweet.  If  it 
seems  sticky  at  the  center,  it  has  been 
baked  too  quickly,  or  not  long  enough. 
Where  only  one  member  of  the  family 
is  on  a  diet  it  may  be  advisable  to  make 
half  the  quantity  at  a  time. 


Icebox  Pudding 

Icebox  Pudding. — This  calls  for  18  lady 
fingers,  four  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  beaten 
separately,  two  cakes  of  German  sweet 
chocolate,  melted,  two  teaspoons  sugar, 
and  a  little  vanilla.  Line  square  mold 
with  paraffin  paper,  then  stand  lady  fin¬ 
gers,  split  in  half,  around  sides  and  on 
the  bottom.  Melt  the  chocolate  over  hot 
water,  and  while  it  melts,  beat  the  eggs, 
yolks  and  whites  separately,  beating  the 
sugar,  and  vanilla  into  the  yolks.  Then 
beat  in  the  melted  chocolate,  which  will 
make  iit  very  stiff,  and  last  of  all  stir  in 
the  whites,  well  beaten.  Spread  a  layer 
of  filling  in  the  mold,  then  a  layer  of  lady 
fingers,  another  layer  of  filling,  making 
three  layers  in  all.  Put  the  pan  in  the 
icebox.  Our  directions  say  stand  it  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  ice,  but  we  merely  put  in  the 
icebox  for  24  hours.  It  will  keep  for  an¬ 
other  day.  When  served  turn  out  of  the 
mold,  remove  paper,  and  serve  with  un¬ 
sweetened  whipped  cream.  Sugar  added 
to  the  whipped  cream  makes  it  too  rich. 
This  is  an  excellent  “company”  dessert, 
as  it  may  be  all  ready  the  day  before. 

Pineapple  Icebox  Pudding. — Three  doz¬ 
en  lady  fingers,  one  pint  cream,  whipped, 
one  small  bottle  maraschino  cherries  cut 
into  small  pieces,  one  can  sliced  pineapple 
chopped  fine,  one  cup  English  walnut 
meats,  chopped.  Batter,  four  eggs,  one 
box  powdered  sugar,  half  cup  butter.  Mix 
sugar,  butter  and  eggs  together  until 
smooth  like  iceing.  Line  bottom  of  agate 
or  aluminum  pan  with  lady  fingers.  Cov¬ 
er  with  butter,  next  cream,  pineapple, 
cherries  and  nuts.  Continue  in  order 
given  until  material  is  used,  having  the 
last  layer  of  nuts.  Set  in  icebox  or  cold 
cellar  24  hours. 


Salmon  Wiggle 

One  small  can  peas,  one  can  salmon, 
flaked,  one  green  pepper,  minced,  remov¬ 
ing  seeds  and  stems,  and  two  tablespoons 
flour,  one  tablespoon  butter,  one  pint 
milk.  Seasoning.  Melt  butter,  and  blend 
in  flour  and  seasonings.  '  Add  milk,  and 
allow  to  thicken.  Add  salmon,  peas  and 
pepper.  Allow  to  blend  and  serve  hot  on 
toast. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Fromfreerangestock.CashorC.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns.  $5.50  $25.00  $45.00 
English  Barron  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leg.  6.00  27.50  50.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed.  $4.50 — 100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $6 — 100.  100% 
live  del.  P.P.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER.  Box  R,  McALIST E RV I LLE.  Pa. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Barron  Strain . $5.50  $27.00  $50 

Barred  Rocks .  6.50  32.00  60 

R.  1.  Reds .  6.50  32.00  60 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  27.00  50 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Order  now. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS — O.O. D.  too  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7;  Leghorns,  $5.50: 

Heavy  Mixed,  $6,  Mixed,  $4.50.  100JS  delivery.  Cir. 
LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  23,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


I 


I 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  191 2 

"Tht  Strain  Brtd  lor  Lar/f  Umjorm  Wbiu  Ef£t  Always." 

CHICKS  $10.50  AT  FARM 
$11.20  POSTPAID 

from  large  hens  and  large  white  eggs.  * 

Pedigreed  eggs  and  chicks  20,6  off.  Catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
|  F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y^J 

ROSEMONT  PULL Ff S 


INSURED  TO  LIVE !  STATE  INSPECTED ! 

BARRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS.  REDS.  COLUMBIAN  &  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES.  BLACK  MINORCAS.  BROWN  &  WHITE 
Wi  LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS,  SILVER  HAMBURGS 

Other  popular  breeds.  Healthy,  heavy  laying,  purebred  stock 
INSURES  YOUR  PROFITS  !  CATALOG  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALLKILL,  N.  Y 

BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Strong,  Healthy  chicks  from  money-mak¬ 
ing  breeders.  Barron,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

Barred  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  electric  hatched. 

16  years’  experience.  Chicks  as  low  as 
7c.  Write  for  Catalog  today.  ^ 

C.M.  LONGENECKER,  Box 50, Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

Strickler's  ^NAGRUGS*  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pedigreed,  quality  matings,  electric- 
hatched.  Extra  Quality  Baby  Chicks— 
June  6-13-20  27  at  $6.50  per  100;  $30.00  per 
500;  $58.00  per  1,000.  Choice  12  weeks  old 
Pullets,  80c  each;  $75.00  per  100. 

Free  Catalog 

Leonard  F.  Strickler,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

Quality  Chicks 

White  Leghorns,  6c;  Barred  Rock,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Black  Mmorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks 
7c;  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  8c:  Black 
Giants,  10c;  Heavy  Mixed,  6c. 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  -  SUNBURY, PA. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons  $7  00 
—100;  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks,  $e!oO 
—100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5.00— 100.  Prepaid  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PHI  I  FT^  R* '■  REDS— Choice  heavy  laying,  range 

■  uttL  1  m  raised,  tested  stock.  3  lbs.  and  up,  35c 

lb.  BRIGGS  POULTRY  FARM  -  Mansfield,  Mass. 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE’S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP,  L.  I.,  H.  f. 


DIJOt IINfxS  1  Mammoth  Pekins,  Runners 
,  and  Mixed  Lots-Price  List. 

LONG  LAKE  DUCK  FARM  A  HaTCIIKUY,  11.4,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

nimm  mcc  White  Pekin,  30  for  $5;  100 — $  1  6. 

UUUhLIlIUO  Delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is 
my  28th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS  -  Factoryville,  Pa. 

DTIPIfl  INGS  White  Indian  Runners.  Large  type 
V.IYEI11  YJO  Flock  average  193  Eggs.  615  per  100. 
June  delivery.  WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  Geneva, N.  Y. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  ft^'T^deiwerT 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEYIEW  POULTRY  FA Rff, Barker,  N. Y 

DUCKI  Mammoth  White  Peking. 

Tr  .  Lxtia  large.  Prompt  delivery. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

AMMOTH  Pekin  Ducklings-$16  Per  100. 

Small  lots  ~Oc  each.  Harry  Lester,  ltansomville,  N.Y. 

TURKEYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  GUINEAS  -  CHICKENS 

Breeders.  Babies.  Eggs.  Reasonable.  Catalog  free 

HIGHLAND  FARM  .  8ELLEKSVILLE,  PA. 


M 


C  D  I  f  Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs;  also  Poults 

rUl  Oalc  1  frora  selected  stock  and  a  few  excel¬ 
lent  yearling  toms.  Write  for  catalogue. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS  TURKEY  RANCH.  Saratoga  Springs,  N  .Y. 

TRUES  TURKEY  FARM  SALISBURY,  MASS. 

Specializing  in  Bronze  Poults,  Eggs.  70*  repeat  orders. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  Write  your  wants, 

1'V?G.^ST  Breeders  pnil1+0  in  any  quantity, 
in  Maryland  Offers  I  '1 UI  lb  Write  for  prices. 
at  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS  -  St.  Michaels,  Md. 

BRONZE  Poults,  6  1 ;  Eggs,  50c;  Breeding  Toms,  $15. 

“  Sires,  Baker’s  Bron.  Beauties.  Frank  Trow,  Red  Hook.N.Y 


MATED 
PENS  OF 

—$18.00. 


RING  NECK  PHEASANTS  fa±f?SSi 

S.  B.  Kellogg  -  -  Greene,  N.  Y. 


RINGED-NECKED  PHEASANTS  EGGS  $15.00  Hundred 

W.  M.  HAUSMAN,  -  NORTH  HAVEN,  CONN. 


GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES,  Silver  Hamburg 
Eggs,  $1.50.  ARCHIE  HORTON  .  Blaekstonc,  Ya. 


CHINESE  RINGNECK  Pheasant 

each.  E.  F.  MULLER 


Hatching  Eggs— 15c 

Farmington,  N.  H. 


Af'WENE  Chicks 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  —  HATCHING  EVERY  WEEK  —  ALL  BREEDS  SAME  PRICE 

White  Leghorns,  specialty-bred  for  large,  chalk-white  eggs; 

Barred  and  White  Rocks:  R.  I.  Reds;  White  Wyandottes 
CROSS-BREEDS  for  Broilers  and  Roasters  (Wyan-Rocks,  Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi-Rocks) 

SELECT  MATINGS,  Blood-Tested,  100  Chicks,  $9.50;  400  Chicks.  $36.00:  1,000  Chicks  $85  00 
For  Utility  Matings,  deduct  $1.50  per  100.  All  chicks  shipped  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed 
Send  check  or  money  order  today.  Write  for  pullet  prices  and  FREE  Booklet. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DEPT.  A,  VINELAND.  NEW  JERSEY. 
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Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19),  New  York 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19), 
Neic  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 
May 

’Tis  like  the  birthday  of  the  world, 

When  earth  was  born  in  bloom  ; 

The  light  is  made  of  many  dyes, 

The  air  is  all  perfume ; 

There’s  crimson  buds,  and  white  and  blue, 
The  very  rainbow  showers 
Have  turned  to  blossoms  where  they  fell, 
And  sown  the  earth  with  flowers. 

• — Hood. 

Sent  by  Dorothy  Safford  (18),  New 
York. 

NATURE’S  VUIZLi 


Drawn  by  Elspeth  Field  (13),  Neic  York 


Great  Salt  Lake  lies  in  one  of  the  great 
valleys  or  basins  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  is  about  75  miles  long  and  50  miles 
broad,  yet  its  average  depth  is  only  seven 
or  eight  feet.  Its  surface  is  4,200  feet 
above  sea  level.  In  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
several  islands,  whitened  with  salt,  rise 
about  3,250  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  The  islands  are  nine  in  number; 
one  is  12  miles,  another  16  miles  in 
length ;  the  largest,  under  cultivation,  is 
called  Antelope  Island.  The  water  of  the 
lake  is  so  salty  as  to  form  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  concentrated  brines 
known  in  the  world,  and  contains  22  per 
cent  chloride  of  sodium,  mixed  with  other 
salts.  Though  it  is  refreshing  to  bathe 
in,  and  singularly  buoyant,  the  swallow¬ 
ing  of  a  mouthful  of  water  causes  stran¬ 
gulation,  and  a  drop  in  the  eye  raises 
acute  pain.  Several  _  species  of  insects 
have  been  found  in  its  waters,  but  no 
fishes,  and  only  one  crustacean  (shrimp). 
Vast  flocks  of  gulls,  ducks  and  geese  fre¬ 
quent  the  shores. 

In  the  quality  of  the  water,  and  the 
wild  desolate  scenery  around,  Great  Salt 
Lake  resembles  the  Dead  Sea.  The  lake 
receives  from  the  south,  by  the  Jordan, 
the  waters  of  the  Utah  Lake,  which  are 
fresh,  and  those  of  the  Bear  River  from 
the  north,  but  it  has  no  outlet.  The  first 
mention  of  Great  Salt  Lake  was  made  by 
La  Hontan,  1689,  who  heard  of  it  from 
the  Indians.  Why  is  one  lake  fresh,  the 
other  salt?  —  Sent  by  Charlotte  Dolly 
(18),  New  York. 


Riddle 

I’m  bluer  than  the  skies  above — 

In  the  Summer  breeze  I  swing, 

And  here’s  a  tip — I  am  a  bell 
Although  I  cannot  ring. 

— Dorothy  Brodine  (11),  New  York. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  how  but  not  in  where, 
My  second  is  in  coon  but  not  in  bear, 
My  third  is  in  run  but  not  in  fight, 

My  fourth  is  in  sun  but  not  in  light, 
My  fifth  is  in  Joe  but  not  in  Dan, 

My  whole  is  a  useful  animal  to  man. 

— John  Butler  (10). 


The  answers  to  “Arbor  Day  Game”  are 
as  follows  :  1 — Cork  ;  2 — Bay  ;  3 — Elder  ; 
4 — Pear;  5 — Locust;  6 — Basswood;  7 — 
Rubber  ;  8  — -  Palm  ;  9  —  Sandal ;  10  — 
Weeping  willow. 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma  was 
“happiness,”  and  to  the  riddle  “water.” 


Drawn  by  Norma  Holmgren  (13), 
New  York 


Know  Your  Dictionary 

As  I  have  never  seen  a  crossword  puz¬ 
zle  in  Our  Page,  I  thought  I’d  send  one 
in.  It  is  original.  I  have  read  Our 
Page  ever  since  I  was  10  years  old. 


—  ACROSS  — 

1 — Domestic  animal. 

3 — Also. 

6 — A  beverage. 

8 —  Minstrels  in  time 
of  Homer. 

9 —  Headed  piece  of 
metal  used  for 
fastening. 

11 —  Stinging  insect. 

12 —  Conclusion. 

13 —  Boy’s  name. 

15 —  Exists. 

16 —  Lukewarm. 

18 — An  open  space  for 
combatants. 

20—  Bashful. 

21 —  Protected. 

24 — Body. 

27— Used  in  rowing  a 
boat.. 

29 —  Ribbed  fabric. 

30 —  Girl’s  name. 

31 —  By  way  of. 

33 —  Period  of  time. 

34 —  Tote. 


35 —  ‘Conjunction. 

36 —  At  the  starting 
point. 

37—  Consume. 

—  DOWN  — 

2 —  Apart. 

3—  Tag. 

4 —  Minerals. 

5 —  Kind  of  poem. 

7 — Made  of  flax. 

10 — Short  sleep. 

12 — Before. 

14 —  Nitrate. 

15 —  -Affection. 

17—  Past  of  do. 

18 —  Small  island. 

19—  Butsle. 

22 —  -Citizen  of  Rome. 

23 —  Month  of  year. 

25 —  Color. 

26 —  -Stretches  across. 

28 — -Thin  thread  of 

metal. 

31 —  Large  tank. 

32 —  Is  (plural). 


Drawn  by  Erma  Herschey,  Pennsylvania 

May  1.  —  Isn’t  Mother  Earth  being 
transformed  into  a  thing  of  beauty !  A 
true  April  rain  brought  out  the  leaves 
and  blossoms  wonderfully.  The  hot  sun¬ 
ny  days  last  week  gave  them  a  good  start. 
I  did  not  think  so  much  about  the  hot 
sun  until  I  looked  at  my  tanned  arms  this 
morning.  Got  it  cleaning  the  yard  and 
planting  sunflowers.  I  intended  to  go  to 


the  meadow  and  hunt  tadpoles.  I  want 
to  put  some  in  a  jar  and  watch  them 
change.  But  the  rain  has  spoiled  my 
fun. — Erma  Herschey,  Pennsylvania. 


April  Last. — This  afternoon  nature 
presented  a  very  freakish  picture.  One 
minute  the  sun  was  shining,  the  birds 
singing,  and  a  slight  wind  stirring  the 
half-opened  leaves.  About  half  an  hour 
later,  large  snowflakes  were  falling  faster 
and  faster,  driven  by  a  terrific  wind.  The 
lawn  had  a  blanket  of  white  and  the  daf¬ 
fodil  blossoms  were  bent  to  the  ground 
with  the  white  covering.  The  blue  sky 
was  visible  in  patches  from  which  a 
bright  sun  finally  emerged  in  the  west.  A 
little  later,  the  birds  were  singing,  but 
the  ground  remained  white  until  morning. 
— Emily  Pomaski  (17),  Connecticut. 


On  top  of  the  Giant’s  Kneecap,  Kokanee 
Glacier.  From  left  to  right,  myself,  Po¬ 
land  Green  and  George. 

My  brother  George  and  I  did  not  join 
the  party.  Roland  Green,  a  school  teach¬ 
er  from  Vancouver,  had  been  up  on  the 
ice  before  and  knew  a  steeper,  but  shorter, 
trail.  Huge  trees  at  first,  then  rock  slides 
where  the  timber  stopped,  and  so  on  to 
the  mountain  lake,  very  still  and  clear  as 
crystal.  The  water  was  from  the  glacier 
above,  and  very  cold. 

Soon  we  came  to  a  cabin.  This  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  use  of  mountaineering  par¬ 
ties.  It  is  fitted  with  bunks,  stove  and 
dishes.  In  the  register  book  here  are  the 
names  of  people  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  looked  into  the  basin  below  (we 
had  spent  half  a  day  climbing)  and  the 
sawtooth  ridges  bounding  it  might  well 
have  served  as  the  giant's  porridge  bowl. 
Right  behind  me  and  about  a  thousand 
feet  above  us  was  a  rim  of  rock,  behind 
which  was  the  glacier.  How  were  we  go¬ 
ing  to  get  there  !  Rock  slides  seemed  to 
cover  all  the  country  from  this  rim  down¬ 
wards.  We  had  to  trust  all  to  our  school¬ 
teacher  friend,  and  had  come  to  the  place 
where  we  called  him  “Roland”  instead  of 
Mr.  Green. 

Half  an  hour  of  hard  climbing,  and  at 
last  the  ice !  We  wrapped  strips  of 
sacks  about  our  feet  to  keep  us  from 
slipping.  The  ice  was  steep,  and  the  sacks 
were  constantly  slipping  off.  We  finally 
reached  the  ridge  of  rock  jutted  out  of 
the  ice  which  is  called  the  Giant’s  Knee¬ 
cap.  We  were  'tired  and  sat  down  on  the 
Giant’s  knee,  ten  thousand  feet  above  sea 
level.  Below  was  the  view  of  the  glacier 
we  had  come  so  far  to  see,  Kokanee.  A 
rushing  icy  torrent  of  water  fed  a  distant 
green  lake.  It  might  have  been  a  map. 

And  far  away  to  the  south  we  could 
see  the  other  party  toiling  up  another 
part  of  the  ice  on  the  longer,  easier,  trail. 
We  didn’t  know  then  that  it  was  to  be 
even  harder  descending. — Jack  Hacking 
(14),  British  Columbia. 


School  Boy’s  Meditations 

O  Mister  Robin  Redbreast, 

We  gladly  welcome  you; 

You’ve  had  a  nice  vacation, 

Now,  sir,  how  do  you  do ! 

How  wonderful  the  month  of  June; 
Romantic  is  the  silvery  moon — 


It  maketh  lovers  strangely  soon — 
That  to  each  other  softly  ctoou. 

Some  people  buy  umbrellas, 

I  won’t — not  on  a  bet. 

It  rains,  but  I  left  mine  at  home — 

It  never  once  got  wet. 

My  poetry  is  mighty  poor, 

My  teacher  will  agree, 

But  still  it's  not  much  •wonder, 

I’m  dumb  as  dumb,  says  she. 

— Gerald  Fisher,  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19), 
New  York 


Book  Review 

The  IIere-to-Yonder  Girl 

Tassie  Tyler  you'll  all  love.  She  is  a 
Here-to-Yonder  girl  from  the  mountains 
of  Kentucky.  A  Here-to-Yonder  girl  who 
stops  for  a  little  spell  at  somebody's 
house  just  long  enough  to  get  rooted  and 
then  has  to  move  on.  From  family  to 
family  she  went,  hoeing  their  corn,  mind 
ing  their  young  ones  and  calling  their 
hogs.  Her  wishes  were  to  have  a  home 
with  home  folks  and  just  as  much  book 
knowledge  as  she  could  get.  She  finally 
wins  her  wishes  in  spite  of  her  hard 
struggle. 

Others  appearing  in  the  story  are 
Granny  AVoods,  a  dear  old  lady  who 
helped  Tassie  as  best  she  could;  the 
Wiley  family  which  Tassie  loved  and 
cared  for.  The  five  Adams  children  who 
always  tried  to  make  trouble  for  poor 
Tassie.  Dillard  Nolan  with  his  dulcimore 
and  Fiddler  Frank  and,  of  course,  Cindy 
Wilson  from  Singing  Branch  School,  a 
dear  friend  of  Tassie. 

Tassie  Tyler  will  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  her  honesty  and  courage.  She 
always  had  hope  in  her  heart. — Marion 
Wiethorn  (19),  New  York. 


Time  to  Get  Up 

When  it's  early  in  the  morning 
And  the  grass  is  wet  with  dew, 

When  you  hear  the  cheery  rooster 
With  his  cock-a-doodle-doo, 

It’s  time  to  get  up  ! 

When  the  robin’s  liquid  carol 
From  the  gnarled  old  apple  tree 
Floods  the  sunrise  tinted  meadows 
With  its  throbbing  melody, 

It’s  time  to  get  up  ! 

When  the  bright  beguiling  sunbeams 
Pry  into  your  sleep  veiled  eyes, 

When  the  blossom-scented  breezes 
Waft  their  perfume  to  the  skies, 

It's  time  to  get  up  ! 

When  you  hear  the  cows’  soft  lowing 
And  the  horses  in  their  stalls, 

When  you  feel  t-he  restless  urging 
In  the  lure  of  Nature’s  calls, 

It’s  time  to  get  up  ! 

— Carl  Prentiss,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Frances  McCall  (17), 
Rhode  Island 


“It  is  very  hard  to  drive  a  bargain,” 
said  the  man  who  had  bought  an  old 
flivver  for  $10.  —  Sent  by  Elspeth  Field 
(13),  New  York. 


Wrote  the  disgruntled  taxpayer  in  his 
letter  to  the  railroad  company :  “Gentle¬ 
men,  why  must  your  engines  ding  and 
dong,  and  fizz  and  spit  and  pant  and 
grate  and  grind  and  puff  and  bump  and 
chug  and  hoot  and  toot  and  blow  and 
whistle  and  cough  and  jerk  and  slam  and 
throb  and  roar  and  beat  and  rattle  and 
smoke  and  smell  and  shriek  all  the  night 
long,  keeping  honest  folks  from  their 
sleep?” — Sent  by  Fay  Madison,  Connec¬ 
ticut. 


A  colored  boy  was  telling  of  Ms  en¬ 
counter  with  a  ghost.  “I  done  de  fust 
mile  in  nothin’,  den  I  burnt  de  air  for 
another  mile,  den  I  sat  down  on  a  stump, 
and  de  ghost,  he  says :  ‘We’s  goin’  some,’ 
and  I  says  to  de  ghost,  ‘Dis  ain’t  nothin’ 
to  what  we’s  goin’  to  go’.”  —  Sent  by 
Catherine  Koch  (16). 
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Drawn  by  Frances  C.  McCall  (1G). 

Rhode  Island 

April  25. — If  it  isn’t  one  thing  it’s  an¬ 
other.  Today  I  lost  my  voice — simply 
vanished — flew  forth  on  a  torrent  of  hot 
air  poured  out  by  an  earnest  professor. 
No>w  don’t  accuse  me  of  duplicity.  It 
wasn’t  simply  subterfuge  to  get  out  of  re¬ 
citing.  It  really  lasted  outside  of  class. 
Had  a  swell  piece  of  strawberry  short¬ 
cake.  Had  to  order  it  by  rhythmic  noises 
and  movement  but  it  made  up  for  my  en¬ 
forced  silence.  (Welcome  relief  to  some! 
Sis  said  she  wished  ’twould  happen  often- 
er  ! )  Did  about  a  hundred  lines  of  Latin. 
Such  industry  is  appalling ! 

April  27. — Did  an  English  report  and 
then  discovered  it  wasn’t  due  for  two 
days.  Was  I  mad?  I  could  have  been 
sleeping ! 

April  29. — Went  down  town  with  Sis, 
and  did  she  pull  the  pretty  trick  ! 

She  picked  out  the  toughest  and  busiest 
street  corner  in  the  city  and  calmly 
busted  her  beads  !  And  there  she  stood  and 
they  fell  out  one  by  one  and  I  with  cheeks 
as  red  as  ripe  cherries  must  pick  ’em  up. 
As  if  that  wasn’t  enough.  But  she  must 
go  in  the  most  high-hat  store  in  town  and 
shake  herself — to  the  immense  amusement 
of  two  sales-girls  and  a  floor-walker  with 
a  mustachio !  Enough  for  that  agony. 
The  rest  of  the  journey  was  without  mis¬ 
hap  except  that  I  must  carry  her  old 
grapefruit  and  they  kept  popping  out  of 
the  bag ! 

May  2. — Studied  for  an  English  exam 
and  lo  and  behold !  it  was  postponed. 
Watta  life !  1  bet  a  brass  penny  they 

won’t  put  off  that  oral  report  I  have  to 
give  next  week.  These  decitful  English 
departments ! 

Comment. — Ave !  Mr.  Allender,  you 
made  a  mistake  when  you  said  you  were 
in  college.  Well,  if  you  can  stand  the 
strain  of  being  responsible  for  me,  I  can. 
— “Rommie.” 


April  29. — Am  feeling  particularly  ro¬ 
mantic  today.  Regained  (to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent)  that  acquaintance  with  Ice  and 
even  tolerated  the  algebra  teacher  so  that 
he  gave  me  11  instead  of  3  in  an  18-point 
test ! 

Was  really  morose  in  music  class  how¬ 
ever  ; 

Nobody  knows  the  trouble  I  see, 

Nobody  knows  my  sorrow ! 

Nobody  knows  the  trouble  I  see-e- ; 
Glory,  halleluj-ah  ! 

Who  wouldn't  be  singing  the  above  re¬ 
peatedly  for  a  dozen  times?  I’m  waxing 
too  egotistical,  however,  as  Ice  says.  The 
birds  are  out,  the  sun  is  shining,  the  gar¬ 
den  is  being  planted,  the  flower  beds  have 
been  spaded  and — the  dishes  are  still 
washed. 

May  2. — Stayed  in  bed  until  8 :10  A. 
M.  That’s  parasseux  for  you.  It  was 
done  mainly  by  will  power,  however,  and 
disregarding  parent  calls.  Set  to  work 
in  earnest  when  I  got  up,  though.  Spaded 
two  new  vegetable  beds,  cleaned  the  or¬ 
chard  of  old  primings,  raked  up  the 
leaves  in  the  driveway. 

Comment. — Read  “Larry”  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  That’s  one  book  I  like. — “Flannel- 
feet.” 


May  2. — Rifol-de-rol-tol-de-rol-tol.  I’ve 
got  it  now  !  What’s  all  this  I  read  about 
the  “Mystic”  giving  a  clue  each  month 
to  “its”  identity?  I  found  the  first  one 
in  the  pen  and  ink  drawing  column.  I’ve 
got  it  all  down  pat  in  the  back  recess  of 
my  mind  but  I  will  not  tell  it  just  yet 
until  I  find  a  few  more  clues. 

1  think  it  wrould  be  more  interesting  if, 
when  contributors  send  snapshots  of 
themselves  they  would  give  a  brief  de¬ 
scription.  We  could  ascertain  what  they 
really  looked  like.  How  many  agree  with 
me  V — “Flame.” 


April  16. — Awake  at  five.  Leaving  for 
Washington  at  7  :30.  Danced  about  check¬ 
ing  up  baggage,  losing  my  tickets  and 
finding  them  again  and  watching  the 
clock.  Arrived  on  time.  Enjoyed  train 
trip,  although  it  would  have  to  lurch  as 
1  was  drinking.  Stopped  off  to  view 
Philadelphia.  Got  to  Washington  at  7  :30. 
Given  one  hour  to  bathe  and  dress  for 
dinner.  One  minute  before  time;  Evelyn 
couldn’t  find  her  evening  slipper.  I  flung 
everything  out  of  her  suitcase.  Where 
could  it  be?  She  decided  in  tears  that 
she  must  have  forgotten  it.  Then  flung 
herself  into  a  chair  and  was  up  with  a 
shout.  She  had  found  it  in  her  negligee. 

April  17. — Got  to  church  on  time  for  a 
wonder.  Toured  public  buildings  and 
also  the  park  with  every  sort  of  bird, 
beast  and  fish.  Saw  a  big  girl  trying  to 
make  a  hyena  laugh.  Got  lost  in  the 
Congressional  Library.  Asked  the  guard 
for  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Pointed  and  said,  over  by  the  two  gold 
“daws.”  I  looked  all  over  for  two  gold 
dogs  and  he  meant  doors.  Returned  to 
the  hotel  to  find  that  one  of  the  girls  had 
been  robbed.  Persuaded  them  not  to  touch 
certain  things  upon  the  floor.  Detective 
laughed  at  my  “Sherlock  Holmes”  work, 
but  he  said  I  bad  the  right  idea.  She 
got  her  money  back. 

April  20. — Five  days  spent.  Decided  to 
celebrate  by  staying  up  all  night.  Some 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Marion  Wiethom  (19),  New  York 


Cherry  Blossoms — By  Marion  Wiethom 
(19),  New  York 


The  Moth  and  the  Flame- — By  Isadora 
Ortiz  (10),  Connecticut 


of  the  girls  came  back  from  dances  with 
enormous  blisters  on  their  feet.  Our  mid¬ 
night  lunch  was  going  fine  until  we  de¬ 
cided  to  sing.  Some  D.  A.  R.  on  the 
same  corridor  complained.  An  ominous 
tapping  and  “less  noise,  girls,”  from  the 
house  detective.  Suddenly  Evelyn  called 
up  to  me  to  come  back  quick.  In  the 
rush,  I  got  locked  in.  Was  I  mad ! 
Found  out  that  Evelyn’s  foot  had  be¬ 
come  infected  from  blister.  We  were 
scared.  At  three  we  decided  to  pack. 
Room-mate  had  to  sit  on  my  suitcase 
while  I  locked  it.  Ho  hum ! — “Huckle¬ 
berry.” 


April  26. — Made  maple  creams  and 
coated  them  with  chocolate.  Didn’t  have 
quite  enough  powdered  sugar,  so  sub¬ 
stituted  flour.  After  supper  I  proudly 
passed  the  finished  product  around — all 
nice  and  luscious  looking,  and  waited  for 
congratulations.  Bill  wrinkled  up  his 
nose,  “not  much  taste  to  ’em  !”  Mother 
pronounced  them  “just  like  cheap  candy.” 
and  Dad  consoled  me  with  “They  aren’t 
too  bad !”  What  a  let-down.  Next  time 
I  want  to  make  candy  I'll  make  fudge. 

April  28. — I  painted  woodwork  today, 
I  mean  I  was  supposed  to,  but  I  got 
more  on  myself  than  on  the  woodwork. 
Dad  decided  that  I  needed  to  wear  some 
of  the  excess  off,  so  I  went  up  and  helped 
dig  kindling  out.  Finally  got  four  bun¬ 
dles.  I  fell  through  the  pile  but  hit  the 
bottom  soon  enough  so  that  I  was  able 
to  crawl  out  without  assistance! 

April  29. — Bill  and  I  played  ball  to¬ 
night.  Had  to  use  “force  methods”  to 
get  the  ball  away  from  Jock.  Explana¬ 
tion  :  Lift  front  feet  from  ground  and 
say.  “drop  it.”  If  not  successful  try 
again  and  as  a  last  resort  take  ball  from 
mouth  murmuring,  “Bad  dog!”  Very  ef¬ 
fective  in  this  case. 

April  30. — Dad  broke  a  quart  pitcher 
of  cream  this  morning.  I  never  knew  a 
quart  was  so  much  before.  We  had  to 
get  the  dog  in  to  keep  fi-om  being 
swamped  ! 

May  1.— Either  May  was  trying  to  bid 
adieu  to  April  very  characteristically,  or 
just  trying  to  make  a  big  splurge ;  any¬ 
how,  it  rained  all  day  long.  Very  depres¬ 
sing  to  say  the  least. 


The  Other  White  Horse — By  Charlotty 
Dolly  (18),  New  York 


To  the  Cornfield  at  Dawn — By  Beatrice 
McIntyre  (15),  New  York 


Cats  at  Night — By  Elspeth  Field  (12), 
Neio  York 

May  2. — A  very  busy  day.  Washed  the 
kitchen  floor,  cleaned  the  dining-room  and 
living-room,  besides  cleaning  leaves  from 
the  flower  bed  and  lily  bed.  The  peren¬ 
nials  are  growing  nicely,  considering. 

Comment.  - —  I  retract  my  statement 
“Flannelfeet.”  From  now  on  in  my  mind 
you're  simply  an  “it.”  (Aside)  Maybe, 
maybe  not.  I  must  concentrate  !  “Aerial,” 
if  you  find  a  way  to  wake  up  early  let 
me  know,  please.  I  have  the  same  trou¬ 
ble.  “Huckleberry,”  I  sympathize,  these 
bridge  fans.  I'm  driven  to  distraction 
but  haven’t  (so  far)  used  drastic  meas¬ 
ures. — “Storm.” 


April  30. — Oooh !  Am  I  stiff!  Ouch! 
Played  tennis — well,  practiced  it,  yester¬ 
day  evening.  Everytime  I  move  a  joint 
a  new  ache  appears. 

May  1. — it’s  got  me,  pal,  it’s  got  me! 
I  couldn’t  get  up  this  morning  until  nine 
— it’s  bad.  Moral,  don’t  play  tennis. 

Hay  2. — Read  Our  Page.  Rommie  is 
still  keeping  us  guessing.  “Shadow”  and 
“Mysterious”  sound  exciting.  I  liked 
“Huckleberry’s”  radio  program. 

Warning  !— Some  day  I’m  going  to  send 
a  self  portrait.  I’m  warning  you  a  month 
in  advance  to  prepare  you  for  the  shock. 
Next  time  I  read  Our  Page  I  shall  have 
graduated  from  school,  probably  the  last 
school  I’ll  ever  attend.  The  queer  thing 
about  it  is  that  I  feel  as  if  I  want  to 
weep  instead  of  rejoice.  That  must  sur¬ 
prise  some  of  you,  especially  those  in  high 
school.  I  can  remember  the  time — or  per¬ 
haps  I’d  better  not  and  just  say  “auf 
wiedersehen.” — “Sooky.” 


Story  in  One  Part — By  Jane  Fenner 
(15)  Neio  York 


Drawn  by  Le  Polzin  (18),  New  York 


My  Mother 

Hands,  always  busy  with  kindness, 

(  Now  growing  wrinkled  and  old, 

Smiles  that  are  sweeter  than  sunshine ; 
Love  that  will  never  grow  cold. 

— Emily  Pomaski  (17),  Connecticut. 


Am  I  Excused? 

Maybe  you  have  wondered 
Why  I  neglect  to  write, 

Or  maybe  you  haven’t  missed  me, 

But  here  is  my  plight : 

How  d  ye  spose  I  can  compose 
With  more  disadvantage  than  anyone 
knows? 

Two  kid  brothers  ever  asking  me 
“Play  lotto  or  maybe  pool?” 

That  isn’t  all,  and  I  don’t  see 

How  you  could  expect  me  to  keep  cool. 
Then  there’s  sister,  tugging  at  my  sleeve. 
Asking  me  arithmetic,  my  pet  peeve. 

From  upstairs  a  demanding  cry : 

“Where’s  my  green  shirt  and  why?” 
When  I’ve  an  idea  at  last 

You  will  agree  I  must  think  fast ! 

And  I  start  to  write  but  there — 

The  Corn  Huskers  are  on  the  air ! 

So  my  pen  again  must  wait 
’Til  yours  truly  can  think  more  straight. 
— Teresa  Prinzing  (17),  New  York. 


The  Orge 

We  shut  the  wind  out, 

Mavis  and  1 ; 

We  took  our  knitting  and  sat  by  the  fire 
And  heard  it  sigh 
And  whistle  about 
As  if  it  pursued  with  a  mad  desire. 

It  moaned  under  the  eaves 
Blew  up  old  leaves, 

Whined  and  begged  that  we  let  it  in — 
Pleaded  and  moaned  ’til  it  seemed  a  sin 
To  shut  it  out. 

We  got  soft-hearted,  Mavis  and  I ; 

We  could  not  bear  to  hear  it  sigh 
And  whistled  about. 

So  when  it  rose  to  shout  and  curse 
We  let  it  in  for  better  or  worse. 

Why,  oh  why,  did  it  break  the  vase? 

— Eugenia  Power  (18),  Vermont. 


Moon  Jewel 

I  blow  a  kiss  to  the  moon  this  night 
It  shines  so  roguishly  and  bright — 

An  orb  of  vivid  golden  light. 

Among  the  branches  of  one  gaunt  tree 
It  softly  slips  and  peers  at  me 
As  if  to  ask  who  I  may  be. 

Whenever  the  moon  jewel  haunts  the  sky 
I  love  to  let  my  winged  thoughts  fly 
And  race  with  stars  through  places  high. 
— Doris  Butcher  (17),  New  York. 


First  of  May 

Today 

Spring  winds  sway 

Sad  Forsythia,  and  each  gust  is  a  painful 
twist 

That  drags  gold  blossoms  by  the  wrist. 
Today 

I  look  away, 

And  I  see  only  daffodil  with  drooping 
head. 

Weep — for  April’s  lying  dead. 


Away ! 

1  know  ’tis  May, 

But  I  want  neither  gold  sun-music  nor 
blue  sky ; 

I  want  to  dance  with  April  on  the  wild 
hill  ’gainst  the  sky. 

— Marie  Hettema,  New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethom  (19), 
New  York 


Apple  blossoms  showed  a  curious  re¬ 
luctance  in  opening  petals  to  Our  Page 
artists.  At  first  look  we  feared  there 
would  be  none  at  all,  but  at  last  reports 
came  of  an  apple  tree  beginning  to  blos¬ 
som  on  Long  Island.  An  apple  orchard, 
we  think,  should  be  ranked  as  a  very 
great  luxury  in  terms  of  coloring  and 
profusion. 

We  display  also  a  cross-word  puzzle, 
another  book  review,  and  real  mountain 
climbing.  Jack  Hacking  is  the  son  of  the 
station  agent  at  Kaslo,  B.  C. 

We  thank  Stanley  Brown  for  his  many 
interesting  contributions,  and  trust  to 
hear  from  him  once  a  year,  as  an  Alum¬ 
nus.  Many  handkerchiefs  will  come  out 
with  the  news  of  the  passing  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  Slim.  He  was  in  good  spirits  when 
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list  heard  from — hut  he  was  always 
cheerful  anyhow.  Our  Page  is  a  record 
of  his  humor  and  courage.  We  have  only 
to  turn  back  the  pages  to  find  him  again. 
And  it  is  the  hope  of  everyone,  we  think, 
to  he  so  remembered. 

Have  you  noticed  that  we  are  taking 
up  Nature  Puzzle  in  a  different  way — 
and  can  you  make  a  solution  of  its  prob¬ 
lem?  We  hope  that  you  will  write  us 
about  other  interesting  puzzles. 

Clover,  bees  and  bobolinks  for  June.  A 
belated  season  hurrying  the  growth  of 
plant  life,  notably  the  weeds  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  It  is  a  fact,  alas,  that  gardens  suffer 
more  from  weeds  than  the  proverbial 
cornfield.  Write  us  about  your  planting 
enterprises,  where  you  planted  Cosmos, 
how  the  evergreen  passed  the.  Winter, 
and  what  you  do  with  your  Iris.  Send 
■all  contributions  to  Iva  Unger,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  City,  before  the  fifth 
of  the  month,  if  intended  for  June.  Work 
is  welcome  at  anytime,  but  that  received 
later  must  be  held  over. 


Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (17),  Ohio 


“I  live  on  a  house-boat  on  Columbia 
R  iver.  We  go  fishing  for  smelt,  salmon 
and  steel-heads,  also  sturgeon.  We  farm 
an  island.  Have  some  cows,  pigs,  turkeys, 
two  kids,  and  a  deer.  I'd  like  to  hear 
from  some  of  the  readers  of  Our  Page.” 

• — Albert  Johnston,  Oregon. 

“Thought  I  should  be  unable  to  draw 
apple  blossoms  as  they  are  a  little  later 
than  usual,  but  this  morning  I  went  out 
and  I  was  surprised  to  find  one  that  I 
could  draw  from.  I  was  very  interested 
in  the  poster  Rena  Cook  drew  for  us  last 
month,  and  I  agree  with  her  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  in  poster  drawing  or  any  caption 
work  is  in  the  type  of  lettering  used.” — 
Marion  Wiethorn,  New  York. 

“About  that  radio  or  telegraph  connec¬ 
tion.  I  give  you  my  word  'that  it  was 
true.  It  was  an  idea  of  my  brother’s  (a 
regular  radio-bug)  and  was  lots  of  fun 
until  my  little  brother  spilled  the  beans. 
I'd  love  to  tell  how  it’s  done,  but  it's  all 
Greek  to  me,  and  my  brother  isn’t  at 
home.  We  had  the  radio  in  the  living- 
room  and  broadcasting  apparatus  in  the 
dining-room.  There  was  a  short  hall  be¬ 
tween.  so  that  between  two  closed  doors 
they  could  not  hear  our  voices  except 
over  the  wire,  which  fully  disguises  them. 
I  know  that  the  loud-speaker  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  transmitter  by  wires,  at 
least  I  think  so.  We’ve  had  lots  of  fun 
fooling  our  neighbors  and  friends  by  an- 
ouncing  stations  across  the  continent 
when  they  were  really  in  the  next  room.  ’ 
— “Huckleberry.” 

“April’s  page  was  a  refreshing  break 
in  the  month’s  monotony.  You  can’t  ever 
give  me  too  much  of  our  diarists.  As  a 
whole  they’re  an  entertaining  bunch. 
Rena  Cook’s  illustrations  are  undeniably 
good.  The  same  applies  to  the  handiwork 
of  Marion  ■Wiethorn.  I’m  sending  along 
another  poem.”  — •  Carl  Prentiss,  New 
York. 

“This  is  yours  truly  back  again.  It 
isn’t  laziness,  hard  study,  that’s  kept  me 
away,  but  only  a  good  case  of  mulitis 
(stubbornness).  1  hope  you  can  use 
these  sketches.  Diarists  good?  Of 
course — they  always  are — -but  why  does¬ 
n’t  someone  especially  praise  the  artists? 
Mv  ambition  is  to  draw  horses  as  well  as 
you  can,  Charlotte  Dolly.  It’s  lucky  for 
Vou  that  I’m  not  a  genius,  still  you’d  bet¬ 
ter  watch  out  (that  I  don’t  disappear 
entirely).  Mary  Elizabeth  Cook,  do  you 
own  the  horse  you  were  riding  in  that 
picture?  Sigh  of  admiration.”  —  Jane 
Adelaide  Fenner  (15),  New  York. 

“Those  who  remember  William  Wilk¬ 
ins  (Kentucky  Slim)  will  regret  to  learn 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  April  7.” — 
Claris  Rowley,  Pennsylvania. 

“Tell  me  if  Our  Page  is  really  getting 
better  at  each  passing  month,  or  if  it 
really  is  my  imagination.  As  I  gaze  at 
this  '  month's  issue  I  see  improvement 
everywhere.  I  really  should  enlighten 
you  as  to  my  given  name.  I  always  sign 
myself  Lc.  The  pronunciation  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  ‘Elsie,’  and  I’ve  done  it  so  long 
that  I  forgot  there  really  is  another  way 
to  spell  my  name.”  —  Lc  Polzin,  New 
York. 


My  Collection  of  Stamps 

I  have  a  collection  of  stamps,  nearly 
200.  There  is  the  Franklin  one-cent 
stamp,  Jefferson,  Lincoln  Memorial,  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  Mayflower,  Washington,  postage 
due,  Martha  Washington,  one-cent  stamps 
also.  Ever  so  many  two-cent  stamps  one 
may  get.  The  landing  of  Columbus,  two 
kinds  of  Washington,  Harding,  Major- 
General  Sullivan,  George  Roger  Clark, 
Mount  Vernon,  Anthony  Wayne,  Battle 
of  White  Plains,  Liberty  Bell.  Red  Cross, 
Olympic  Games,  electric  lights,  General 
Pulaski  and  the  two-cent  due  stamps. 
They  even  used  to  have  the  one-fourth 
stamp.  I  have  two  of  them.  There  are 
many,  many  other  stamps  one  may  col¬ 
lect  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  foreign  stamps  include  one  stamp 
from  Italy,  Germany,  Cuba,  Portugal  and 
two  from  Canada,  five  stamps  from  Belg¬ 
ium.  six  from  England,  31  different  ones 
from  France  and  33  from  Switzerland. 
It  is  the  best  of  fun  exchanging  stamps 
with  different  people.  I  believe  this  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  hobbies.  ■ — 
Hester  N.  Carver  (12),  Vermont. 


Drawn  by  Alice  Chew  (19),  New  Jersey 

This  evening,  while  washing  the  dishes, 
I  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  father’s 
voice,  “Alice,  come  here  and  see  this.”  I 
hurried  to  the  spot  and  saw  immediately 
what  he  meant.  It  was  a  half-grown 
turtle,  crawling  along  in  haste.  What  at¬ 
tracted  dad’s  attention  was  its  striking- 
coloring,  black  with  bright  orange  spots. 
While  we  have  seen  this  sort  before,  what 
struck  us  with  this  one  was  its  clearness 
in  coloring.  I  picked  him  up,  he  wasn’t 
a  bit  afraid,  seemed  real  friendly,  and  he 
let  me  stroke  his  head,  and  decided  to 
use  him  for  a  model.  The  rascal  was  a 
very  restless  model ;  I  began  many  poses 
before  securing  this  one.  I  looked  up 
what  kind  it  was  and  found  its  name  is 
“The  Speckled  Tortoise.”  —  Alice  Chew 
(19),  New  Jersey. 


Mother 

Give  me  the  words  of  a  poet  for  comfort, 
For  beauty,  an  artist’s  eye; 

For  peace,  the  language  of  music, 

And  Springtime,  for  life  and  joy ; 

But  for  love,  the  heart  of  a  mother — 
Truest  and  bravest  of  all, 

As  comfort  and  beauty  and  life  and  peace 
Are  found  in  a  mother’s  call. 

— Rena  Cook  (16),  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  have  been  a 
reader  of  Our  Page  a  long'  time.  I  en¬ 
joy  the  diaries  best  of  all,  but  all  of  it  is 
good,  and  I  wish  it  came  every  week. 
Wish  some  of  you  would  Avrite  me.  I 
will  answer  every  letter.  This  picture 
Avas  taken  last  Summer. — Lulu  Coakley 
(IS),  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  :  This  is  my  first 
letter  to  Our  Page.  Here  is  a  picture  of 
myself  and  Topsy,  my  pet  pony.  We  drew 
all  the  clay  out  of  our  hoav  cellar.  I  have 
harness  and  wagon.  We  had  lots  of  fun. 
— EdAvin  Hamilton  (10),  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Thomas  Mayr 


Prehistoric  Stone  Implements 

I  am  certain  that  among  the  readers  of 
Our  Page  there  are  many  Avho  occasional¬ 
ly  come  across  ancient  stone  arroAvheads 
or  other  artifacts  in  the  fields,  and  that 
some  of  the  finders  are  interested  enough 
not  to  glance  at  them  and  then  throw 
them  away,  but  to  keep  and  collect  them. 
I  haAre  been  interested  in  Indian  relics  of 
this  locality  and  have  collected  them  for 
a  number  of. years.  In  this  time  I  have 
learned  that  "a  serious  and  AvortliAvhile  in¬ 
terest  in  such  objects  is  apparently  al¬ 
most  non-existing.  I  say  this  because  the 
interest  in  relics  of  most  people  is  awak- 
ened  not  by  the  A'ast  scientific  value  and 
significance  attached  to  them,  but  by  the 
misleading  hope  that  they  are  worth 
S'jmething.  This  lack  of  serious  interest 
and  the  fact  that  specimens  are  therefore 
not  properly  preserved  are  to  be  regretted 
very  much,  since  stone  objects  are  becom¬ 
ing  scarcer  each  year.  Plowing  and  disk¬ 
ing  break  a  great  many  of  them. 

The  person  who  seriously  collects  and 


Dear  Our  Page :  This  picture  is  of  my 
Spitz  puppy  and  myself,  taken  in  Ari¬ 
zona.  A  man  from  Maryland  who  dis¬ 
covered  Ave  Avere  farmers  “back  East”  is 
sending  us  The  R.  N.-Y.  That  is  hoAv 
I  come  to  be  reading  you.  I  will  an¬ 
swer  all  letters.  We  are  back  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  now.  —  Mary  (Peggy)  SAvanton 
(13),  AVisconsin. 


Dear  Readers  :  I  have  been  reading  Our 
Page  for  about  four  years.  It  is  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  I  would  like  to  correspond 
Avith  other  readers  over  16  years.  I  am 
sending  a  photo  of  myself. — Samuel  Dick¬ 
erson  (IS),  DelaAvare. 


studies  relics  soon  realizes  that  they  Avere 
produced  by  a  people  who  possessed  a 
much  higher  culture  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  stone  artifacts  found  in 
the  Atlantic  and  NeAv  England  States 
may  not  have  that  degree  of  beauty  and 
finish  characteristic  of  those  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley,  but  they  never  fail  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  interest  of  the  amateur,  and  when 
he  learns  that  the  making  of  some  of 
them  was  a  matter  of  only  a  few  minutes, 
they  become  to  him  objects  that  earn  both 
appreciation  and  profound  admiration  for 
their  makers. 

Many  kinds  of  prehistoric  implements 
of  stone  are  found  in  this  section  of  our 
country.  Some  were  fashioned  by  chip¬ 
ping  or  flaking,  while  others  weie  first 
crudely  shaped  by  this  method  and  then 
finished  by  pecking  and  grinding  or  rub¬ 
bing  Avith  other  stones.  Implements 
formed  by  the  first  method  include  arroAv- 
heads,  spearheads,  knives,  drills,  scrapers 
and  some  of  the  celts  and  chisels.  Ground 
implements  occurring  here  are  grooved 
axes,  celts  (somewhat  ax-shaped  but  hav¬ 
ing  no  grooves) .  chisels,  gouges  (in  the 
NeAA’  England  States),  hammers,  balls 
and  pestles.  Most  common  of  all  these 
are,  of  course,  arroAAdieads,  which  are  va¬ 
riously  shaped  and  not  more  than  a  feAV 
inches  in  length.  They  are  found  nu¬ 
merously  on  sites  of  Indian  habitations, 
and  sparsely  elsewhere  on  what  Avere  once 
hunting  grounds.  The  larger  points  often 
found  are  either  knives  or  spearheads.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  number  of  stone  blades  of 
like  material  and  shape  are  found  to¬ 
gether.  These  Avere  probably  stored  or 
hidden  by  the  Indians  and  are  therefore 
known  as  cache  blades.  Unfortunately, 
when  a  cache  is  discovered,  the  finders  in 
most  instances  persist  in  distributing  the 
blades  over  the  entire  countryside  among 
friends,  thus  destroying  the  peculiar  sig¬ 
nificance  attached  to  them. 

Very  important  from  the  archaeologi¬ 
cal  point  of  view  are  the  ornamental  and 
ceremonial  objects  found  hoav  and  then, 
because  they  display  the  stoneworker’s 
greatest  skill  and  finest  Avorkmanship. 
There  are  many  classes  of  these,  the  most 
important  in  our  section  being  gorgets, 
banner  stones,  and  pipes.  Gorgets  are 
flat  stone  neck  ornaments  or  pendants  of 
A’arious  outlines,  having  usually  tAvo  holes 
for  suspension.  Banner  stones  often  have 
the  form  of  a  winged  or  butterfly  bolt 
nut,  wdth  a  corresponding  perforation 
lengthwise  through  the  center.  There  are 
many  divergencies  in  form ;  some  have  no 
pronounced  wings,  being  bead-like,  while 
others  lack  the  center  perforation.  The 
use  of  banner  stones  is  unknoAvn,  but  it 
is  generally  supposed  that  mounted  on 
staffs  they  served  as  banners  in  some  now 
Jong-forgotten  ceremonies.  Until  hoav  I 
have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a 
perfect  banner  stone,  but  I  have  found 
about  eight  broken  specimens  or  frag¬ 
ments. 

In  collecting  relics  it  is  very  important 
that  the  finding  place  of  each,  specimen  be 
known  and  recorded,  other-wise  the  relic 
has  no  scientific  value  and  it  is  little  more 
.than  a  common  curio.  It  is  best  to  keep 
a  sort  of  collecting  diary,  entering  each 
discovery  or  accession  and  giving  the  fol¬ 
lowing  data :  Description  and  measure¬ 
ments  of  specimen,  where,  when,  and  by 
whom  found,  and  number  of  specimen  in 
collection.  The  specimens  should  be 
labeled  and  numbered  to  avoid  any  possi¬ 
ble  confusion.  No  fragments  ought  be 
discarded  since  sometimes  they  are  as  im¬ 
portant  as  Avhole  objects,  this  being  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  pottery.  A  collection  is  of 
special  interest  only  in  the  locality  from 
which  the  objects  come ;  therefore  it  is 
best  for  one  to  confine  his  activities  to 
his  neighborhood. 

It  is  surprising  that  we  know  so  little 
about  the  people  avIio  lived  here  before 
us,  but  it  is  unbelievable  what  one  can 
learn  of  them  by  collecting  and  studying 
the  relics  they  left  behind. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  read¬ 
ers  who  are  interested  in  the  artifacts  of 
their  locality  and  collect  them  seriously. 
— Thomas  Mayr. 


When  Is  Spring? 

Is  it, 

AA’hen  the  days  are  getting  longer 
And  the  weather’s  soft  and  mild. 
Patches  of  bare  ground  a-showing 
Snow  and  Avater  still  a-standing 
On  the  knoll  and  in  the  holloAv. 

All  the  buds  are  bursting  open 
AAT inter  coats,  not  taking  time, 

To  unbutton  them,  my  darlings. 
With  his  notes  so  blithely  ringing, 
There  a  sitting,  placid,  happy, 

A  robin  redbreast  singing? 

Will  that  be  Spring? 

— Bertha  AA’ilson,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Frances  McCall  (18), 
Rhode  Island. 


Drawn  by  Frances  McCall  (17),  Rhode  Island 
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Events  of  the  Week 

Dangers  in  Radium. — A  conference  of 
physicians,  including  Health  Commission¬ 
er  Wynne,  Dr.  Charles  Norris,  chief  medi¬ 
cal  examiner,  and  radium  experts,  agreed 
at  New  York  May  11  that  radium  water 
and  radium  salt  emanations  such  as 
caused  the  death  six  weeks  ago  of  Eben 
M.  Byers,  millionaire  sportsman,  are  “de¬ 
cidedly  harmful.”  Dr.  Wynne,  after  the 
meeting,  warned  against  use  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  and  advised  all  who  have  used  them 
to  consult  their  physicians  immediately, 
lie  also  announced  that  steps  would  be 
taken  at  once  to  amend  the  sanitary  code 
to  prohibit  the  “indiscriminate  sale”,  of 
radium  products  in  New  York  City. 
Mayor  Walker  was  among  those  who  ad¬ 
mitted,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Byers,  that 
they  had  been  using  radium  water. 
“There  is  presumptive  evidence,”  said  Dr. 
Wynne,  “that  water  treated  with  an 
emanator  is  harmful,  while  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  harmful  effects  of  water 
containing  radium  salts.  Their  prolonged 
use  not  only  will  be  harmful  but  probably 
fatal,  and  we  warn  against  their  use  and 
advise  the  immediate  consultation  of  a 
competent  physician  by  those  who  have 
used  them.  The  therapeutic  value  of  any 
of  the  radium  salt  waters  is  doubtful. 
Cumulative  '-evidence  points  to  their 
harmfulness.” 

It  eduction'  of  Army  Officers.  —  The 
House  voted  May  13,  141  to  135,  to  drop 
2,000  officers  from  the  Army  after  Repre¬ 
sentative  Wood  of  Indiana  had  told  the 
members  that  he  had  just  come  from  the 
White  House  and  that  President  Hoover 
“expected  and  hoped  and  desired”  that 
the  War  Department  appropriation  bill, 
reduced  $24,380,310  under  the  budget  es¬ 
timates,  would  be  passed  by  Congress. 
The  War  Department  was  said  to  oppose 
the  reductions  and  51  r.  Wood's  views 
were  in  conflict  with  those  expressed  by 
Secretary  Hurley.  The  appropriations 
subcommittee  in  its  report  estimated  that 
the  reduction  would  save  $3,814,823.  An 
amendment  offered  by  Representative  Mc- 
Swain  of  South  Carolina  changing  the 
method  of  retirement  from  an  age  basis 
to  one  of  efficiency,  ability  and  physical 
fitness  was  adopted  by  a  viva  voce  vote. 

Centennial  of  the  Telegraph.  - — 
Tapping  an  ancient  gold-studded  tele¬ 
graph  key  at  the  White  House  May  14, 
President  Hoover  sent  forth  a  message 
marking  the  formal  opening  of  a  world¬ 
wide  celebration  of  the  invention  of  the 
telegraph  by  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  100 
years  ago.  The  President's  message  was 
automatically  telegraphed  to  the  Law 
Library  of  the  Capitol,  the  same  room 
from  -which  was  sent  the  first  telegraphed 
message  in  1844 :  “What  hath  God 
wrought !”  A  notable  gathering  of  diplo¬ 
mats  and  men  in  public  life  was  present 
in  the  library  to  receive  Mr.  Hoover’s 
message,  which  was  relayed  from,  that 
point  throughout  the  world  on  an  inter¬ 
national  program  arranged  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company. 

Mexico  Severs  Diplomatic  Rela¬ 
tions  With  Peru. — The  Mexican  gov¬ 
ernment  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
Peru  May  14  following  a  request  by  the 
Peruvian  government  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Mexican  Minister  and  his  staff. 
The  Lima  government  asserted  the  Mexi¬ 
can  diplomatic  officials  had  intervened  in 
the  internal  politics  of  Peru  by  support¬ 
ing  plans  of  communistic  elements  to  dis¬ 
turb  public  order. 

Fire  at  Kerhonkson,  N.  Y.  —  Fire 
fanned  by  a  wind  destroyed  part  of  the 
business  section  of  Kerhonkson,  N.  4., 
May  14.  It  started  in  a  barn  of  the 
Central  Hotel,  leaped  across  to  the  hotel, 
the  post  officie.  a  hardware  store,  a  fruit 
store  and  finally  to  two  cottages.  Four 
families  were  made  homeless.  The  loss 
was  set  at  about  $150,000.  Fire  Chief 
Fisher  of  the  village  force  was  slightly 
injured.  The  lire  departments  of  Kings¬ 
ton  and  Ellenville  helped,  but  the  blaze 
was  unchecked  for  three  hours. 

Toll  Highways  for  New  Jersey.  • — 
State  Senator  David  Young  Jr.,  of  Mor¬ 
ris  County,  would  have  New  Jersey  enter 
the  public  utility  business  as  a  means 
of  solving  the  taxation  and  unemployment 
problems.  Speaking  before  the  executive 
council  of  the  Somerset  County  Republi¬ 
can  committee  at  Bound  Brook,  May  14, 
Senator  Young  advocated  the  State's 
(building  a  system  of  toll  highways,  tra¬ 
versing  New  Jersey  north  and  south  and 
east  and  west,  to  bring  in  revenue  which 
he  estimated  at  $20,000,000  annually.  lie 
said  the  State  should  take  advantage  of 
its  geographic  position  and  tax.  those 
motorists  who  must  pass  through  it.  The 
highways  Senator  Young  would  build 
would  connect  Jersey  City  and  Pbillips- 
burg,  Jersey  City  and  Atlantic  City,  At¬ 
lantic  City  and  Philadelphia,  and  Jersey 
City  and  Philadelphia.  He  suggested  a 
toll  of  50  cents  for  pleasure  cars  and  $1 
for  trucks  on  those  routes.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  would  be  cared  for,  under  Senator 
Young’s  plan,  by  construction  of  the  high¬ 
ways.  lie  said  thousands  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  three  years.  He  would  finance 
the  project  by  sale  of  bonds  which,  if  nec¬ 


essary,  he  said,  would  be  sold  as  Liberty 
bonds  were  during  the  war. 

Premier  of  Japan  Killed.  —  Premier 
Ki  Inukai,  the  77-year-old  head  of  the 
Seiyukai  government  in  Japan,  was  shot 
by  militaristic  terrorists  at  Tokyo  May 
15.  The  assassination  was  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  an  amazing  series  of  terroristic 
acts,  including  bombing  of  government 
buildings.  An  attempt  was  made  also  to 
assassinate  Count  Nobuaki  Makino,  who 
as  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  is  a 
member  of  the  imperial  household  and  one 
of  the  Emperor's  closest  advisers.  A  bomb 
was  thrown  at  his  house,  badly  damaging 
it.  A  policeman  who  was  guarding  it  was 
injured,  but  the  Count,  who  was  in  an 
inner  room,  escaped  harm.  The  terrorists, 
led  by  a  man  wearing  the  uniform  of  a 
naval  officer,  forced  their  way  into  the 
private  apartment  of  the  Premier's  of¬ 
ficial  residence,  where  he  was  talking 
with  a  caller.  They  shot  him  through  the 
head  and  escaped  in  the  confusion.  The 
bomb  was  thrown  at  Count  Makino’s 
hbuse  at  about  the  same  time.  Bombs 
were  thrown  previously  at  the  Bank  of 
Japan,  the  Mitsubishi  Bank,  the  metro¬ 
politan  police  station  and  other  places. 
Five  policemen  and  a  reporter  were  in¬ 
jured  during  the  outrages.  Afterward  17 
men  wearing  military  or  naval  uniforms 
surrendered  at  the  military  gendarmerie 
headquarters.  These  men  proved  to  be  11 
military  men  and  six  naval  men.  The 
military  men  were  said  to  be  mostly 
students  at  the  military  academy  who  had 
not  yet  received  commissions. 

Plane  Crash  in  Arizona.  —  W.  A. 
Clark  3d,  36  years  old,  and  his  pilot,  Jack 
Lynch,  42,  who  taught  Colonel  Lind¬ 
bergh  to  fly,  met  instant  death  north  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  May  15,  when  one  of  Mr. 
Clark's  planes  crashed  in  the  foothills 
near  Clemenceau.  According  to  witnesses, 
the  plane  plunged  2,000  feet  after  a  tail 
spin  and  landed  nose  down,  driving  the 
motor  back  onto  the  helpless  occupants. 
The  ship  was  demolished  but  did  not 
burn.  William  A.  Clark  3rd  was  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Senator  William  A.  Clark,  Mon¬ 
tana  copper  magnate,  who  died  in  1025, 
leaving  a  fortune  of  $50,000,000.  This 
fortune  included  a  handsome  residence  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  which  housed  a 
$3,000,000  art  collection.  The  collection 
was  left  hy  Senator  Clark  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art,  but  the  trustees 
refused  to  accept  it  because  of  conditions 
imposed  in  the  will. 

Fire  at  Lakewood,  N.  .T. — Chapel  ser¬ 
vices  were  interrupted  at  Georgian  Court 
College,  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  May  15,  when 
tire  of  uncertain  origin  broke  out  in  Ray¬ 
mond  Hall,  a  dormitory,  and  destroyed 
the  building  at  an  estimated  loss  of  $100,- 
000,  including  valuable  chimes  imported 
from  England  by  the  late  George  J. 
Gould,  on  whose  former  estate  the  college 
was  established  eight  years  ago. 

Fire  at  Sea. — The  French  motor-ship 
Georges  Philippar,  returning  from  her 
maiden  voyage  to  the  Orient,  was  aban¬ 
doned  May  16  in  flames  live  miles  off 
Cape  Guardafui  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Aden.  Of  the  vessel's  passengers  and 
crew  of  815,  114  are  still  unaccounted 
for.  The  British  steamers  Contractor  and 
Mahsud  wirelessed  they  had  picked  up 
263  survivors,  and  the  Soviet  tanker 
Sovietskaia  Neft  had  400  more,  including 
Captain  Vicq.  Other  vessels  which 
rushed  to  the  rescue  were  the  British 
steamer  Otranto,  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  liner  Kaisar-I-Hind  and  the 
Japanese  steamer  Hakone  Maru.  Before 
the  Georges  Philippar  sailed  from  Mar¬ 
seilles  on  February  26  the  French  secret 
police  warned  her  owners,  the  Compagnie 
des  Messageries  Maritime,  of  threats  to 
destroy  her.  She  was  searched  thorough¬ 
ly  before  she  left  her  dock,  but  nothing 
was  found  to  arouse  suspicion.  In  Chi¬ 
nese  waters  the  vessel  was  threatened  by 
Communists,  who  had  reports  that  she 
carried  munitions  for  the  Japanese  forces 
in  China.  She  was  rushed  through  the 
Suez  Canal  ahead  of  schedule. 

Wartime,  Income  Tax  Defeated.  • — 
The  Senate  rejected  May  16  by  49  votes 
to  31  the  Couzens  proposal  for  wartime 
income  tax  rates.  The  vote  followed  ap¬ 
peals  from  Senator  Reed,  administration 
stalwart,  and  Senator  Harrison,  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Finance  Committee,  for 
the  Senate  to  stand  by  its  own  part  of  the 
compromise  with  the  Treasury.  Both  said 
it  would  be  unjust  to  put  wartime  tax 
rates  on  small  taxpayers  at  this  time.  An 
attempt  to  reduce  the  rates  in  the  lower 
brackets  of  the  Couzens  amendment  be¬ 
fore  it  went  to  a  vote  was  made  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Trammell.  He  proposed  to  substi¬ 
tute  normal  rates  of  3  and  6  per  cent  for 
the  Couzens  proposal  of  6  and  12.  His 
amendment  was  defeated,  76  to  4,  being 
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supported  only  by  him  and  his  colleague, 
Senator  Fletcher,  and  Senators  Long  and 
Dill  of  Washington. 

Making  Payrolls  Public. — Represen¬ 
tative  Warren  of  North  Carolina,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Accounts  Committee,  May  17, 
introduced  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  to  keep  open  for  pub¬ 
lic  inspection  the  payroll  records  of  the 
disbursing  officer.  The  resolution  was  the 
climax  of  considerable  speculation  during 
the  past  two  months  about  the  number  of 
relatives  of  members  of  Congress  who  are 
carried  on  the  Federal  payrolls  as  clerks 
and  other  special  workers. 

Home  Market  for  Rural  Women. — 
May  13  a  market  for  articles  made  at 
home  was  opened  by  Home  Bureau  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  Hallock  Homestead,  Milton, 
N.  Y.  The  aim  in  establishing  such  a 
market  is  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  ivaste 
or  low-priced  raw  materials  from  farms 
made  into  finished  products  that  will  at¬ 
tract  many  people  from  the  urban  centers 
near  by,  and  to  furnish  an  increased  in¬ 
come  to  rural  homemakers.  Other  States 
have  successfully  marketed  local  products. 
In  1931  10  Home  Bureau  markets  in  Illi¬ 
nois  sold  products  amounting  to  $110,149, 
an  increase  of  more  than  $12,000  over  the 
amount  sold  in  1930.  With  the  large 
suburban  area  lying  within  driving  dis¬ 
tance  of  Milton,  a  large  trade  should 
eventually  be  developed.  Baked  goods, 
healthful  sweets  and  many  other  canned 
and  preserved  foods  can  be  placed 
on  the  market.  Hand  woven  and  block- 
printed  articles,  hooked  rugs,  old-fash- 
joned  patchwork  quilts,  children’s  gar¬ 
ments,  costume  accessories  and  many 
other  articles  may  also  find  a  market 
here.  The  market  will  be  managed  by  the 
local  Milton  ladies  and  goods  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  on  commission. 

Mt.  McKinley  Tragedy. — An  expedi¬ 
tion  to  “trap”  the  cosmic  ray  on  Mt.  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  highest  peak  on  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  continent,  ended  in  the  death  of  Al¬ 
len  Carpe,  36,  New  York  engineer,  and 
Theodore  Koven,  28,  a  member  of  his 
party.  Word  of  their  fate  was  telephoned 
to  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  51  ay  16.  by  Harry 
J.  Leik,  superintendent  of  51 1.  5IcKin- 
ley  National  Park,  who,  with  A.  D.  Lind- 
Jey,  of  5Iinneapolis,  and  two  others,  was 
returning  from  the  first  scaling  of  both 
peaks  of  the  huge  mountain,  and  the  first 
successful  climb  of  the  south  peak  of  51c- 
Ivinley  since  that  of  Archdeacon  Hudson 
Stuck  and  Harry  Karstens  in  1913.  The 
superintendent  said  Koven  apparently 
had  fallen  into  a  crevasse  and  climbed 
out  again,  despite  serious  injuries,  but 
died  of  exposure.  Carpe  also  fell  into 
the  crevasse,  lie  said,  but  his  body  was 
not  found.  The  Leik  party  left  a  tube 
containing  names  of  the  members  and 
notes  of  their  trip  in  a  sheltered  spot  be¬ 
low  the  summit  of  the  south  peak.  The 
group  found  thermometers  left  by  Arch¬ 
deacon  Stuck  which  recorded  minimum 
temperatures  of  95  degrees  below  zero, 
Fahrenheit.  51 1.  5IcKinley  is  20,300  feet 
high.  Carpe  was  regarded  as  probably 
the  ablest  mountaineer  in  America.  He 
had  climbed  extensively  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies  and  had  a  number  of  first  ascents 
to  his  credit,  including  5It.  Bona,  in 
Alaska,  in  1930,  and  5It.  Fairweather  last 
June.  He  was  employed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  Company  in  New  York. 


Capacity  of  Reservoir  and 
Pipe 

I  am  planning  to  put  in  a  reservoir  this 
Summer,  size  6x6x6  ft.  How  many  bar¬ 
rels  will  it  hold,  the  level  of  the  water  be¬ 
ing  5  ft.'?  Which  pipe  will  give  most 
pressure,  the  distance  being  about  300  ft., 
100  ft.  of  114 -in.  reduced  to  100  ft.  of  1- 
in.,  this  reduced  to  %-in„  or  a  pipe  line 
of  %-in.  the  whole  way  from  the  spring 
or  reservoir?  Also  is  there  any  way  to 
calculate  the  pounds  pressure  each  line 
will  have  at  the  house?  The  distance  is 
about  300  ft.  from  the  house  with  about 
35-ft.  fall.  E.  K. 

New  York. 

A  reservoir  6x6  ft.  and  containing  wa¬ 
ter  5  ft.  in  depth  will  contain  180  cubic 
feet.  At  4!4s  cu.  ft.  to  the  barrel  the  ca¬ 
pacity  will  be  42.85  barrels  or  nearly  43 
barrels. 

With  an  elevation  of  35  feet  above  the 
house  faucets  and  a  distance  of  only  300 
ft.  to  flow,  this  will  give  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  discharge.  Regardless  of  the  size  of 
pipe  used  in  the  discharge  line  the  pres¬ 
sure  at  the  house  faucet  will  be  the  same 
so  long  as  it  is  closed.  IVhen  the  faucet 
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is  opened  this  pressure  will  be  used  in 
causing  a  flow  in  the  pipe  line,  and  the 
larger  the  pipe  line  the  greater  the  dis¬ 
charge  will  be.  Standing  water  in  a  pipe 
gives  a  pressure  of  .424  pound  for  every 
foot  of  elevation.  With  an  elevation  of 
35  feet  the  pressure  would  be  14.8  lbs. 
per  square  inch. 

With  the  conditions  of  elevation  and 
distance  given  a  %-in.  pipe  should  give  a 
discharge  of  approximately  4 y2  gallons 
per  minute.  An  inch  pipe  under  the  same 
conditions  should  discharge  8(4  gallons 
per  minute.  If  the  water  is  to  be  used 
for  household  use  only,  this  would  seem 
to  be  the  best  size  to  use.  The  use  of 
several  sizes  of  pipe,  beginning  with  a 
large  pipe  and  gradually  stepping  down  to 
a  small  size,  is  not  recommended.  The 
cost  is  considerably  greater,  and  the  flow 
is  but  little  more  than  it  would  be 
through  the  full  length  of  the  smallest 
size  used.  Robert  h.  smith. 


Cistern  as  Source  of 
Water  Supply 

I  live  on  a  farm  where  good  well  water 
is  scarce.  I  have  thought  of  making  a 
cistern  with  filter.  How  should  this  be 
done,  and  would  the  water  be  safe  to 
drink?  MRS.  P.  A. 

Virginia. 

While  it  is  possible  to  arrange  a  cistern 
as  a  source  of  water  supply,  it  is  difficult 
to  do  so  in  such  a  way  that  a  safe  and 
satisfactory  supply  is  secured  from  it. 
The  water  has  to  be  collected  from  ex¬ 
posed  surfaces  and  stored  for  long  periods 
of  time,  and  consequently  is  likely  to  de¬ 
velop  unpleasant  tastes  and  odors.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  construct  a  filter  as  ef¬ 
ficient  as  the  one  provided  by  nature,  and 
because  of  its  limited  size  it  must  be  care¬ 
fully  cared  for  to  keep  it  in  condition. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1448,  obtainable 
from  your  Congressman  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  gives  very  complete  directions  for 
the  construction  of  a  cistern  and  filter 
and  it  is  suggested  that  you  send  for  it. 
5Iy  suggestion  would  be  to  investigate 
thoroughly  every  other  possible  source  of 
potable  water  before  resorting  to  the  use 
of  a  cistern  for  this  purpose.  It  is  open 
to  many  objections  and  will  require  con¬ 
stant  care  to  keep  it  in  a  suitable  condi¬ 
tion.  ROBERT  II.  SMITH. 


CONTRIBUTORS’  LIST 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  on  Onr  Page  this  mouth. 

New  York. — Anna  Yurkewicz  (18),  John  But¬ 
ler  (10).  ‘Elizabeth  Maier,  Dorothy  Saddord 
(18),  ‘Marion  Wiethorn  (19),  Norma  Holm¬ 
gren  (13),  Doris  Butcher  (17),  ‘Jane  Fenner 
(15),  Shirley  Sack  (14),  I.ovilla  Wright,  ‘Stan¬ 
ley  Brown,  Dorothy  Brodine,  Harold  Morgan 

(13) ,  Pauline  Maucher  (17),  Bertha  Wilson, 
Miriam  West  (10),  Carl  Prentiss.  Esther  Wil¬ 
lis  (14),  Annette  Palmer  (15),  Walter  Nieman 
(15),  Helen  Zehr  (10).  Eunice  Van  Riper,  Aldeu 
Hall  (10),  Charlotte  Dolly  (18),  Elspeth  Field. 

Pennsylvania. — Gerald  Fisher,  Claris  Rowley 
(18),  Elizabeth  Weaver  (10),  Francis  Hefft, 
Helen  Dressier,  Mildred  Norton  (12),  Erma  Her- 
sliey,  Lorma  Alexander  (15),  Luzella  Elegeer 

(14) ,  Grace  Bricker,  Joe  Norder  (13),  ‘Rena 
Cook  (10). 

New  Jersey. — Alice  Chew  (19),  Danny  Brock- 
shuizen  (9),  Elsie  Gherke  (12).  ‘Art  Alicandro, 
Jean  Spencer  (14),  Evelyn  Katz  (15),  Marie 
Ilettema,  Jeanette  Friedman  (9),  Frank  Kru- 
kansky  (12),  Evelyn  Ebvetli  (10). 

Connecticut. — Sophia  Saul  (13),  Mary  Anna 
Ileidkamp  (8).  Julia  Davis  (10),  ‘Silvio  Be- 
dini  (14),  ‘Emily  Pomaski  (17),  John  Bunto 
(12). 

Maryland.  —  Nona  Radeliffe,  George  Ilarne 

(15) ,  Irene  Schmiek. 

Massachusetts.  — -  Arthur  Helgerson  (12), 
•Beryl  Wilbur  (13). 

Delaware. — Lydia  Bylers. 

Rhode  Island. — Elizabeth  Dennis  (9). 

Maine. — Catherine  Koch  (10). 

West  Virginia. — Clark  Allender  (18). 

Oregon. — Albert  Johnson. 

Ohio.' — Emma  Gross  (13). 

Illinois. — Wilhelmina  Boiand  (S). 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  correspondents  under  this  heading 
should  be  mailed  to  this  office  in  care  of  Iva 
Unger.  Remember  that  unstamped  envelopes 
cannot  be  mailed. 

Dorothy  Safford  (18),  New  Y'ork;  Walter  Nie¬ 
man  (15),  New  York;  May  Barber  (15),  New 
Y'ork;  Jean  Spencer  (14),  New  York:  Petronilla 
Lawless  (12),  New  Jersey;  Evelyn  Ebneth  (10). 
New  Jersey;  Lulu  Coakley  (IS),  Pennsylvania; 
Gertrude  Buebi  (12),  New  Y'ork. 


A  corpulent  teacher  was  giving  a  les¬ 
son  to  a  class  of  small  children  on  a  ca¬ 
nary.  Teacher ;  “Can  any  boy  tell  me 
what  a  canary  can  do  and  I  can’t?” 
Sharp  Boy :  “Please,  miss,  have  a  bath 
in  a  saucer  !” — Credit  Lost. 


Brawn  by  R.  Caaghey 
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In  June  I  was  talked  into  buying  a  suit 
of  clothes  on  the  club  plan.  I  have  paid 
in  $50  and  have  not  heard  from  the  com¬ 
pany.  I  started  this  club  plan  with  Ed- 
ward-Martin  Co.,  Inc.  In  August  the 
agent  advised  me  that  Model  Tailoring 
Co.  had  bought  Martin  out  and  as  soon 
Ms  I  paid  up  the  balance  an  agent  would 
come  and  measure  me  for  a  suit.  In  De¬ 
cember  I  telephoned  their  office  asking  if 
the  agent  could  come  but  they  informed 
me  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to 
come  to  New  York  City  to  be  measured. 
I  haven’t  heard  from  them  since  and  am 
writing  to  see  if  you  can  find  out  any¬ 
thing  about  them.  R.  M.  D. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Edward-Martin  Co.  state  that  the 
Model  Tailoring  Co.  has  neither  bought 
nor  merged  with  them.  The  Model  Tailor¬ 
ing  Co.  insist  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  purchaser  to  come  into  the  city  and 
be  measured.  Another  reader  paid  in  $2 
for  five  weeks ;  was  unable  to  get  any  re¬ 
ceipts  for  his  money  and  received  no  reply 
to  his  letters.  The  scheme  seems  to  be  to 
get  as  many  people  as  possible  to  sign  a 
contract,  pay  $2  a  week  and  they  are 
promised  a  suit  in  a  short  period  but  un¬ 
til  that  time  they  will  be  required  to  pay 
the  $2  a  week.  After  making  several  pay¬ 
ments  they  begin  to  look  for  the  tailor, 
but  he  fails  to  come.  Many  are  discour¬ 
aged  and  discontinue  payments  charging 
up  what  they  have  paid  in  to  experience. 
Others  have  paid  the  full  amount  and  are 
obliged  to  come  to  New  York  to  be 
measured  if  they  want  a  suit.  In  one 
instance  the  company  advised  a  customer 
that  they  had  discontinued  business  but 
if  he  would  send  $28,  the  full  amount  for 
a  suit,  they  would  send  one  promptly. 
The  company  insist  to  us  that  they  do  not 
have  agents  out  taking  measurements  and 
parties  must  come  to  their  store,  but  com¬ 
plaints  are  still  received  saying  agents 
represent  that  measurements  will  be  tak¬ 
en  at  home,  but  they  do  not  show  up. 

Your  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  R.  L. 
appearing  in  the  issue  of  April  23  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  possible  misinterpretation.  The 
query  is  : 

“If  a  man  owns  property  before  he  is 
married,  can  he  sell  it  without  his  wife 
having  to  sign  off,  or  does  his  wife  own 
her  share  of  it?” 

The  new  laws  abolishing  a  wife's  dower 
in  real  property  and  making  certain  pro¬ 
visions  for  her  at  the  time  of  the  hus¬ 
band's  death,  went  into  effect  September 
1,  1930.  The  laws  were  not  retroactive. 
Therefore,  if  a  husband  was  both  married 
and  owned  real  property  before  that  date, 
her  signature  is  necessary  to  a  deed  or  a 
mortgage.  If  he  either  married  or  ac¬ 
quired  the  real  property  on  or  after  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1930,  her  signature  is  not  nec¬ 
essary.  A  husband  or  wife  is'  entitled  to 
take  against  the  will  of  the  deceased 
spouse  the  share  he  or  she  would  have 
taken  if  there  had  been  no  will  provided 
that  the  will  was  made  on  or  after  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1930.  If  the  will  was  made  be¬ 
fore  that  date,  the  will  stands.  There 
must  be  credited  against  the  amount  the 
survivor  is  entitled  to  take  anything  given 
to  the  survivor  under  the  will  either  out¬ 
right  or  in  'trust  for  life.  With  minor 
variations,  the  share  is  one-third  if  de¬ 
scendants  survive  and  one-lialf  if  no  de¬ 
scendants  survive. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  right  to 
take  against  the  will  under  the  new  law 
is  the  same  for  both  husband  and  wife. 

New  York.  s.  N. 

The  above  is  a  comprehensive  reply  to 
the  inquiry  from  one  of  a  celebrated  firm 
of  lawyers.  It  is  fuller  than  our  reply 
to  the  question  on  page  422,  which  re¬ 
ferred  only  to  ownership  and  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  title.  We  are  fortunate  to  have 
the  law  so  clearly  and  fully  stated  by  an 
acknowledged  high  authority. 

Would  you  let  me  know  about  this 
work  at  home?  Do  you  know  anything 
about  it?  Is  it  'worth  while  working  for 
them?  I  have  not  sent  them  any  money 
yet.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  first; 
as  we  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  years 
I  felt  at  liberty  to  ask  your  help. 

Pennsylvania.  A.  F.  R. 

This  concern  offers  50  cents  a  dozen  for 
making  ties  at  home,  but  first  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  send  them  $4  for  outfit  and  ma¬ 
terial  for  four  neckties.  A  company  in 
Canada  could  get  enough  workers  in  that 
neighborhood  without  going  outside  of  the 
country  for  them.  We  find  no  rating  for 
the  company,  and  never  advise  sending 
advance  fees  for  work-at-home  proposi¬ 
tions. 

The  Club  Company,  1339  Main  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  had  an  endless  chain  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  sale  of  radios.  A  similar  com¬ 
pany  was  Started  in  Rochester,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  publicity  given  their  plan  of  op¬ 


eration  both  stores  were  closed.  Many 
complaints  were  received  as  to  their  meth¬ 
od  of  business.  Endless  chain  schemes  are 
cropping  up  in  the  sale  of  many  things, 
and  we  say  again,  as  we  have  said  before, 
that  you  pay  dear  for  your  whistle. 

John  Porter,  Glassboro,  N.  J.,  former 
president  of  the  Tibbar-Town  Rabbit  Com¬ 
pany,  is  charged  in  two  indictments  with 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses, 
and  is  said  to  be  held  in  $35,000  bail. 
Albert  Oland,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Tibbar-Town  Rabbit  Company,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Bialy,  also  said  to  be  connected  with 
the  company,  were  arrested,  and  it  is  al¬ 
leged  charged  with  conspiracy.  Porter, 
it  is  said,  organized  a  rabbit  ranch  cor¬ 
poration  selling  stock  to  local  men  about 
Glassboro.  It  is  stated  that  he  had  or¬ 
ganized  similiar  associations  in  other  sec¬ 
tions,  and  the  police  report  investors  lost 
heavily. 

If  a  tenant  working  a  farm  on  shares 
is  unable  to  pay  his  share  of  the  taxes  or 
other  expense,  has  the  owner  of  the  farm 
the  right  to  hold  his  share  of  the  grain 
and  other  products,  or  his  furniture?  Can 
he  hold  property  of  the  tenant's  wife? 

New  York.  Y.  s. 

When  a  tenant  defaults  on  his  lease 
contract,  the  owner  does  not  have  au¬ 
thority  to  seize  the  property  of  the  ten¬ 
ant,  but  he  may  bring  a  court  action  to 
dispossess  the  tenant  and  judgment  for 
the  amount  due  him.  If  judgment  is  re¬ 
ceived,  he  may  get  an  execution  and  have 
the  property  of  the  tenant  sold  to  satisfy 
the  judgment.  The  property  of  the  ten¬ 
ant’s  wife  wrould  not  be  subject  to  the 
judgment.  Necessary  furniture  and  tools 
are  exempt  from  execution  for  debt. 

I  delivered  eggs  to  Morgan  La 
Montague,  730  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
for  six  months  'beginning  in  January,  and 
including  part  of  July  1930.  He  has 
never  paid  one  cent  or  answered  my 
letters.  He  owes  me  $79.20.  Can  you  do 
anything  to  make  this  man  pay  honest 
debts  ?  w.  c.  j.  D.  v. 

New  Jersey. 

The  debtor  ignored  all  our  demands 
for  payment  and  our  attorney  was  equally 
unsuccessful.  He  had  left  the  Fifth 
Avenue  address  and  it  has  been  impossible 
to  locate  him. 

What  do  you  know  about  Richard 
Blackstone,  who  offers  a  course  of  treat¬ 
ment  in  nerve  culture?  Ilis  address  is 
Suite  2010  Flatiron  Building,  175  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  L.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

Our  reference  books  make  no  mention 
of  Richard  Blackstone,  but  in  any  ail¬ 
ment,  nervous  or  otherwise,  we  suggest 
consulting  a  local  physician  before  tak¬ 
ing  any  advertised  cures. 

Is  the  enclosed  proposition  all  right,  or 
is  there  a  pitfall  to  beware  of?  h.  d.  g. 

New  York. 

The  proposition  offers  a  piece  of  real 
estate  and  the  main  requirement  is  a  re¬ 
mittance  of  $3  for  the  contract  and  map. 
Again  we  reiterate,  do  not  pay  money 
on  land  schemes.  Make  your  own  inde¬ 
pendent  investigation  and  have  a  lawyer 
help  you  close  any  transaction. 

Many  years  ago  I  wrote  to  you  for 
advice  about  investing  in  some  loan  com¬ 
pany  making  some  very  fine  offers  in  the 
way  of  high  interest  rates.  Some  neigh¬ 
bors  who  invested  lost  it  all.  Y’ou  gave 
me  such  good  advice  that  my  brothers 
and  I  did  not  lose  any  of  our  hard-earned 
cash  that  way.  D.  o.  w. 

Ohio. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  investors  in  the 
above  scheme  lost  their  money,  but  it  is 
comforting  to  know  that  this  friend  re¬ 
lied  on  our  advice  to  his  advantage. 
Sometimes  these  “fine  offers’’  of  investing 
companies  are  so  attractive  that  some  of 
our  correspondents  feel  at  times  that  we 
are  too  conservative.  It  is,  of  course,  at 
times  difficult  to  pass  judgment  on  a 
promotion  proposition  before  it  has  been 
tested,  but  in  many  cases  the  earmarks 
are  plain,  and  as  a  rule  the  more  rosy  the 
investment  and  profits  that  are  promised, 
the  surer  the  prospects  of  loss  for  those 
who  invest  their  money  in  them. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
case  has  been  settled  up  and  I  thank  you 
for  getting  after  them  so  promptly. 

New  York.  *  d.  s. 

This  covered  a  mix-up  in  regard  to  the 
number  on  a  policy  which  prevented  the 
holder  from  getting  a  payment  that  was 
due  him,  but  we  were  able  to  straighten 
the  matter  out,  and  a  prompt  settlement 
was  made. 


Orchard  Seedlings 

How  Dangerous  Are  Power  Lines 
to  Spray  Operators? 

The  increasing  amount  of  spraying,  es¬ 
pecially  of  ornamental  trees,  has  raised 
the  question  of  possible  harm  to  the  man 
with  the  gun,  when  the  spray  stream, 
often  carrying  excellent  electrical  con¬ 
ducting  solutions  of  copper  and  lead  ar¬ 
senate,  comes  in  contact  with  high-tension 
power  lines  sometimes  carrying  up  to  25,- 
000  volts.  The  city  of  Sacramento,  Cal., 
has  been  forced  to  spray  its  elm  trees  for 
several  pests,  and  these  trees,  which  in 
some  cases  had  reached  a  height  of  90 
feet,  required  the  use  of  a  solid  stream 
nozzle,  shooting  a  5/16-inch  stream  of 
spray  at  550  pounds.  Through  some  of 
these  trees  ran  power  lines  carrying  up 
to  25,000  volts,  and  the  question  natural¬ 
ly  arose  as  to  what  would  happen  to  the 
man  handling  the  gun,  when  the  spray 
stream  hit  the  live  wires.  In  the  tests 
bare  wires  were  strung  up  on  elm  trees 
37  feet  from  the  ground,  charged  with 
varying  electrical  potentials  up  to  35,000 


volts,  then  solutions  of  plain  wrater,  four 
pounds  of  lead  arsenate  to  100  gallons  of 
water,  and  a  standard  5-5-50  Bordeaux 
sprayed  on  the  wires  from  a  fixed  nozzle 
on  the  ground  which  was  hooked  up  to 
various  electrical  detecting  instruments. 
Many  tests  were  made,  but  all  results 
were  the  same — not  one  volt  was  regis¬ 
tered  on  the  instruments  at  any  time.  The 
conclusion  is  that  the  shade-tree  spraying 
was  safe.  It  would  seem  that  due  to  the 
high  pressure,  the  water  is  broken  up  into 
minute  globules  and  that  no  solid  body  of 
water  exists  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
conduct  even  the  higher  voltage. 

Quebec  Station  Finds  Fall  Nitrogen 
Application  Satisfactory 
Fall  applications  of  nitrogenous  ferti¬ 
lizers  to  apple  trees  have  proved  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  experiments  conducted  by  the 
Dominion  Experimental  Farms  at  Abbots¬ 
ford,  Quebec.  Over  a  period  of  four  years, 


which  is  not  quite  long  enough  to  prove 
the  point  conclusively  when  apple  trees 
are  used,  there  has  been  no  apparent  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  trees  fertilized  in  the 
Spring  and  those  fertilized  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  F.  S.  Browne  told  the  Quebec 
Pomologieal  Society  at  Montreal  at  their 
annual  meeting.  He  stated,  “Briefly,  the 
theory  upon  which  Fall  application  is 
based  is  that  by  supplying  nitrogen  in  the 
late  Summer  or  early  Fall,  the  trees  will 
take  up  and  hold  in  the  tissues  a  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  plant  food.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  when  nitrogen  from  the  soil 
is  not  available,  owing  to  low  soil  tem¬ 
perature  and  when  the  air  may  be  com¬ 
paratively  warm  and  the  trees  beginning 
to  grow,  this  supply  can  be  drawm  upon, 
thus  promoting  an  early,  vigorous  growth. 


This,  it  is  assumed,  will  assist  in  induc¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  fruit  buds  which  will 
blossom  the  following  year.”  Mr.  Browne 
hastened  to  point  out  that  the  Fall  appli¬ 
cations  of  nitrogen  should  be  made  late 
enough  so  that  late  growth,  with  possible 
Winter  injury,  may  be  avoided.  Many 
Maryland  growers  have  been  using  this 
Fall  application  of  nitrogen  idea  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  with  apparently  desirable  re¬ 
sults,  even  though  the  Maryland  Station 
does  not  yet  recommend  it  officially.  How¬ 
ever,  the  purpose  behind  the  Maryland 
Fall  fertilizing  is  to  secure  better  color 
earlier  in  the  season  than  in  the  case  of 
Spring  applications.  This  is  very  im¬ 
portant  in  Maryland. 

Grubworm  Control  With  Calcium 
Cyanamid 

Growers  who  insist,  against  all  advice, 
that  they  must  and  will  set  strawberry 
plants  in  a  too  recently  turned  sod,  may 
be  able  to  cut  down  considerably  their 
plant  losses  due  to  the  activities  of  grub 
worms  by  the  use  of  calcium  cyanamid,  if 
preliminary  observations  from  Wisconsin 
continue  favorably.  This  test,  conducted 
by  the  Wisconsin  Station  on  22  acres  of 
land  at  Fort  Atkinson,  indicated  that  500 
lbs.  of  calcium  cyanamid,  500  lbs.  of  su¬ 
perphosphate,  and  200  lbs.  of  potash  per 
acre  apparently  controlled  the  grub¬ 
worms  in  conjunction  with  rotational 


grazing,  while  adjacent  areas,  unferti¬ 
lized,  were  supporting  from  eight  to  16 
grubworms  per  square  foot. 

A  Skeleton  Apple  Spray  Schedule 

The  Purdue,  Ind.,  Station,  has  de¬ 
veloped  what  is  termed  a  “skeleton  apple 
spray  schedule.”  As  the  name  suggests, 
the  idea  in  this  procedure  is  to  provide 
an  irreducible  minimum  of  sprays  which 
will  produce  a  marketable  crop  of  fruit, 
without  including  a  single  extra  spray. 
Such  an  outline*  requires  careful  timing 
and  judgment  to  accomplish  its  goal.  If 
a  single  thing  goes  wrong,  such  a  sched¬ 
ule  is  almost  certain  to  show  up  on  the 
grader.  The  growers  using  it  understand 
this  but  they  are  doing  the  best  they  can 
with  funds  often  all  too  slight. 

Bud  Variation  in  Peaches 

Quite  in  line  with  the  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  apple-bud  sports,  such  as 
those  of  Delicious  and  the  like,  peaches 
are  now  beginning  to  feel  a  similar  in¬ 
fluence.  Apparently  striking  bud  varia¬ 
tions  occur  more  frequently  in  the  peach 
than  had  been  supposed,  either  as  single 
limb  or  whole  tree  sports.  Pomologists 


of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  found  70  such  variations  in  the 
enormous  Fancher  orchard  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  near  Merced, 
Calif.  These  are  all  cling  peaches  for 
canning,  and  from  these  may  come  su¬ 
perior  varieties.  The  investigators  assert 
that  careful  selection  of  bud  wood  in 
peach-tree  propagation  is  recommended, 
and  that  such  wood  be  obtained  from 
trees  whose  performance  in  yield  and 
growth  is  known  for  a  period  of  years. 
This  is  not  a  revival  of  the  former  “pedi¬ 
gree”  tree  idea,  but  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  since  these  variations  may  be  more 
numerous  than  realized  even  now,  all  pos¬ 
sible  care  should  be  taken  to  be  sure  that 
peach  variations  of  inferior  qualities  are 
not  disseminated.  R.  H.  sudds. 


This  shows  High  Point  Park,  Sussex  County,  Ar.  J.,  which  takes  in  High  Point 
Monument  and  Lake  Marcia. — mrs.  j.  smith  howell. 


Mrs.  Hamilton  Cornell,  of  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  sends  this  picture  of  her  grandson, 

his  playmate  and  ponies. 


What  Shall  We  Eat? 

Do  you  sometimes  wake  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  wishing  you  had  some  of  those  nice 
hot  biscuits  for  breakfast,  the  sort  of  a 
biscuit  that  just  melts  in  your  mouth, 
served  with  raspberry  preserve  or  golden 
syrup  and  rich  butter.  Then  all  the  pleas¬ 
ure  at  the  thoughts  of  such  a  delicious 
breakfast  spoiled  when  you  remember  the 
mixing,  measuring  and  sifting,  so  you 
serve  toast  and  eggs,  doughnuts  and  cof¬ 
fee,  to  your  family,  just  as  hundreds  of 
other  housewives  are  doing. 

Now  just  try  our  plan  and  you  can 
serve  hot  biscuits  any  time  you  wish, 
without  all  the  fuss.  Simply  mix  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ingredients  together  and  put  in  a 
glass  jar  and  set  in  a  cool  dry  place. 
When  you  are  ready  to  make  biscuits  just 
add  a  cup  of  cold  water  or  a  cup  of  milk 
to  this  mixture  to  make  a  soft  dough,  roll 
out,  and  bake.  While  they  are  baking 
you  can  prepare  the  fruit,  and  make  the 
coffee. 

Hasty  Biscuit. — Two  cups  flour,  four 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  two  tablespoons  butter.  Mix 
and  sift  dry  ingredients ;  cut  in  the  but¬ 
ter  and  when  well  blended  place  in  a 
glass  jar  until  ready  to  use.  It  is  best 
if  used  within  a  week  after  making  up. 
When  ready  to  use,  add  one  cup  cold  wa¬ 
ter  or  milk  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Put 
on  floured  board  and  roll  one-half  inch 
thick.  Shape  with  biscuit  cutter,  place 
on  greased  pan  and  bake  in  hot  oven  12 
to  15  minutes.  Makes  12  average  size 
biscuits.  Sometimes  instead  of  rolling 
the  dough  out,  we  drop  by  spoonfuls  on¬ 
to  the  greased  pan,  and  bake  as  directed 
above.  This  is  an  even  quicker  way,  and 
they  are  nice  for  a  change. 

Italian  Stew. — Here  is  a  savory  stew 
which  I  take  the  credit  of  originating,  as 
I  have  never  heard  of  anything  like  it. 
One  of  the  best  things  about  a  stew  is 
that  it  contains  bits  that  are  really  appe¬ 
tizing,  and  which  are  not  strained  out  of 
the  stew.  This  stew  may  be  accompanied 
by  soup  crackers  or  toast  strips.  Three 
slices  bacon  diced,  one  onion  sliced,  eight 
potatoes  cubed,  boiling  water,  one  cup 
spaghetti,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon 
flour,  one-half  cup  cream.  Fry  out  the 
bacon,  add  onion  and  cook  five  minutes. 
Put  in  kettle  with  potatoes  and  cover 
with  boiling  water.  Cook  until  20  min¬ 
utes  before  potatoes  should  be  quite  soft. 
Add  the  spaghetti  and  continue  to  cook 
20  minutes.  Add  salt  and  bacon  drip¬ 
pings.  Add  cream  and  let  come  to  boil¬ 
ing  point.  Thicken  with  the  flour  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  water. 

Angel  Custard. — Here  is  a  custard  that 
is  quite  good  enough  to  serve  company, 
and  one  the  family  will  call  for  many 
times.  It  is  made  with  condensed  milk  : 
one-fourth  cup  sweet  condensed  milk,  1% 
cups  boiling  water,  one-eighth  teaspoon 
salt,  one-half  teaspoon  vanilla,  three  egg 
whites.  Mix  milk  and  water  thoroughly 
and  add  salt.  Beat  egg  whites  lightly 
with  a  fork.  Pour  mixture  over  the  egg 
whites  and  add  vanilla.  Turn  into  cus¬ 
tard  cups,  set  in  pan  of  hot  water  and 
bake  in  slow  oven  until  firm,  and  a  knife 
blade  inserted  comes  out  clean.  Use  the 
egg  yolks  to  make  the  following : 

Surprise  Cakes. — Three  egg  yolks,  one 
cup  sugar  one-half  cup  milk,  two  cups 
flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  pink 
coloring,  marshmallow  creme,  one-half 
cup  butter.  Cream  shortening,  add  sugar 
slowly,  add  beaten  egg  yolk.  Then  sift 
flour  with  baking  powder  and  add  alter¬ 
nately  to  first  mixture.  Divide  batter  in 
half ;  to  one  part  add  the  vanilla  and  to 
other  part  add  pink  coloring.  Spread 
some  of  each  batter  in  cup  cake  tins 
which  have  been  greased  and  warmed. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  15  minutes.  Cut 
tops  from  cakes,  and  with  a  spoon  or  a 
small  sharp  knife  remove  some  of  the  in¬ 
side  from  each  cake.  Place  a  spoonful  of 
marshmallow  creme  in  each  cavity.  Re¬ 
place  tops.  Frost  sides  and  tops  of  cakes 
with  any  desired  icing.  Those  little  cakes 
are  nice  for  parties  and  for  the  children’s 
lunch  box. 

Jigg’s  Corned  Beef  and  Cabbage. — Four 
pounds  corned  beef,  four  beets,  one  small 
cabbage,  four  carrots,  two  small  turnips, 
six  potatoes,  three  onions,  six  parsnips. 
Wash  meat  and  let  stand  in  cold  water 
half  an  hour  to  remove  some  of  the  salt. 
Put  in  kettle  with  boiling  water  to  cover, 
and  simmer  about  four  hours.  Boil  beets 
in  their  skins  40  to  60  minutes,  or  until 
tender.  Prepare  the  other  vegetables, 
quarter  and  slice  cabbage  as  for  serving 
and  remove  the  core.  Remove  meat  from 
kettle  when  tender,  and  add  the  onions, 
potatoes,  turnips  and  parsnips.  Cook  15 
to  20  minutes,  then  add  thinly  sliced  car¬ 
rots  and  cabbage,  cook  20  minutes  longer ; 
add  the  peeled  cooked  beets  and  the  meat. 
Heat  all  together  and  serve  on  a  large 
platter  with  vegetables  arranged  in  at¬ 
tractive  border  around  beef.  Vegetables 
cooked  as  above  lack  that  strong  flavor  so 
common  to  the  old-fashioned  boiled  din¬ 
ner,  therefore  they  make  a  greater  appeal 
to  some  appetites.  peggy  dunne. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  —  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ideal  Location  for  Motorists 


Large,  com  for  table,  home-like  rooms.  Quiet 
and  restful  surroundings.  Famous  for  un¬ 
assuming  service  and  excellent  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  -  $2.00  up 

Rooms  with  private  bath  -  -  $2.50  up 

Suites  for  3  or  4  persons  •  •  $5.00  up 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BLANKETS 
BATTING— ROBES 
and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  Goods.  Prices 
lower  than  last  year.  Write  for  catalog  and  samples. 

WEST  UNITY”  WOOLEN  MILLS 
112  Lynn  Street  West  Unity,  Ohio 


PnCC  nAAVP  On  Minnesota, 

FREE  BOOKS  g-ajssaft 

Washington,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all  purposes. 

LOW  EXCURSION  RATES.  Write 

E.G.  Leedy,  Dept.  230,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


D -/J,.  o  Unique  dial  Radiolog  lists  more 

Puff  A  than  HO  most  prominent  stations. 
Shows  City,  call  letters  and  kilocycles  at  a  glance. 

Price  25  cents  In  coin  —  Two  for  40  cents. 

KENWORTIIY  FEATURE  SERVICE 
45  North  Division  St.  Buffalo,  New  York 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners 
on  long  credit.  You  receive  one-half  tho  profits— paid  weekly. 
No  investment,  no  experience  necessary.  Free  Beilina  outfit. 
All  or  your  Bpare  time.  If  Income  of  (35.00  to  $00.00  weekly 
interests  you— write  Quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY. 
Dept.  176.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewish 

young  men.  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Our9 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D,  New  York  City. 


For  Sale  ofCA?pi.etRoo“s  Beekeepers’  Supplies 

Catalog  free.  E.  E.  ERICKSON,  100  Elm  St-,  Danbury,  Conn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


HELP  WANTED — Middle-aged  man,  all  around 
farm-hand  and  milker,  no  drinker,  work  all- 
vear  round  for  right  man;  $30  month.  HENRY 
WINDSOR,  Baldwin  Place,  N.  Y. 


MAN  TO  TAKE  down  barn,  build  garage  and 
general  work;  board  and  small  wage;  state 
experience.  ADVERTISER  3816,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Opportunity  good  home,  mother  with 
child,  competent,  clean,  general  housework, 
good  cook  essential;  modern  country  home;  three 
adults;  twenty-five  month;  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3821,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced,  married  truck  farmer. 
Eastern  Long  Island,  middle-aged,  good  team¬ 
ster;  *no  cigarettes;  $00,  house  and  milk.  BOX 
C,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Educated  German,  capable  of 
structural  carpentry  with  general  knowledge 
of  farming;  one  who  prefers  wholesome  living 
conditions  and  modern  conveniences  to  large 
salary;  permanent  job  to  right  party;  farm  lo¬ 
cated  within  75  miles  of  New  York;  state  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  requirements  and  when  avail¬ 
able  in  first  letter,  own  handwriting.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3831,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  experienced  in  poultry 
farm,  steady  position  to  the  right  man;  salary 
$15  (fifteen  dollars)  a  month  with  board:  ref¬ 
erences  required;  apply  by  letter  only.  LINDEN 
POULTRY  FARM,  300  W.  15th  St.,  Linden, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Seamstress  understanding  mending. 

ability  to  manage  class  boys.  COUNTY 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Married  couple,  no  children;  handy¬ 
man,  varied  work,  poultry  experience  advan¬ 
tageous.  but  not  essential,  drive  car;  willing, 
dependable;  modern  cottage  and  conveniences: 
state  lowest  wages.  Address  ADVERTISER 
3832,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Jobs  for  boys  on  dairy,  general  and 
poultry  farms;  a  few  boys  want  jobs  on  small 
estates  in  care  of  grounds  and  gardens;  ages 
from  14  to  20  years  old;  wages  for  boys  with 
one  or  more  years  experience  $5  to  $25  a  month; 
inexperienced  boys  will  work  for  their  board, 
lodging  and  carfare;  references  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  MR.  R.  P.  ARMSTRONG,  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  Newtown  High  School,  Elmhurst,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  MARRIED,  No  children, 
life  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate  man¬ 
agement;  wife  hoard  help  or  housekeeper;  fine 
references.  BOX  407,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


CAN  MAKE  money,  poultry,  ducks,  sheep,  dairy, 
now  foreman  on  large  commerical  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3706,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  —  Working  manager,  age  30, 
married,  no  children;  nine  years’  experience, 
both  commercial  and  private  places;  two  years’ 
college  training;  conscientious  worker  and  good 
manager:  excellent  references;  interview  desired. 
ADVERTISER  3805,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  EXPERIENCED  in  greenhouse  and 
outside  gardening,  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
greenhouse  or  the  entire  place,  having  wide  ex¬ 
perience  and  splendid  reference;  steady  and  re¬ 
liable,  wishes  position  taking  care  small  private 
place  or  head  gardener;  available  at  once. 
DANIEL  HAYDEN,  New  Groveland  Hotel,  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn. 


FARM  MANAGER,  married,  wants  position, 
agricultural  college,  good  references,  willing 
worker.  ADVERTISER  3817,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — American,  30,  single,  wants  posi¬ 
tion,  housework;  state  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3820,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  for  estate  or  general 
farming,  capable  of  taking  charge;  reasonable 
salary;  American,  married.  ADVERTISER  3822, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN.  RESPONSIBLE,  wishes  perma¬ 
nent  position  on  estate;  small  family.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3823,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  no  children,  experi¬ 
enced,  reliable,  conscientious  worker;  go  any¬ 
where.  B.  FERGUSON,  Cochituate,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  young  man,  experi¬ 
enced,  capable,  industrious,  congenial,  excel¬ 
lent  references,  as  working  foreman  one-man 
plant,  profit-sharing.  ADVERTISER  3824,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEACHER — -A  young  man,  with  best  of  ref¬ 
erences,  from  one  of  the  best  training  classes 
in  the  State,  would  like  position.  BOX  118, 
Breesport,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  AMERICAN,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  understands  all  branches  of  poultry¬ 
keeping.  C.  II.  GRIFFIN,  419  West  17th  St., 
New  York. 


SWEDISH,  MARRIED,  age  30,  desires  position 
as  caretaker  private  estate;  life  experience 
with  lawns,  gardens,  etc.,  also  chauffeuring;  can 
furnish  best  of  references.  P.  O.  BOX  302, 
Jaffrey,  N.  H. 


HOUSEKEEPER-COOK,  middle-aged  ■woman, 
honest,  trustworthy;  can  drive  car,  raise  poul¬ 
try;  salary,  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3825,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT  or  farm  manager, 
capable,  qualified,  experienced,  good  refer¬ 
ence;  married.  ADVERTISER  3827,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  by  young  German  cou¬ 
ple;  wife  cook  and  housekeeper;  man,  gar¬ 
dener  and  any  work,  on  estate  or  farm;  good 
references.  BOX  47,  R.  F.  D.,  Midland  Park, 
N.  J. 


NEW  YORK  school  teacher  desires  position  as 
farm-hand  and  tutor;  no  farm  experience:  sal¬ 
ary  no  object.  ADVERTISER  3828,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


NURSE.  REGISTERED,  anything  legitimate. 
ADVERTISER  3829,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  GERMAN,  young,  housekeeper,  all- 
around  man,  wishes  position  private  estate  or 
farm;  references.  BOX  147,  West  Nyaek,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  HERDSMAN,  many  years  experience 
with  registered  Holstein  cows,  long  and  short 
time  records  fitting,  showing  and  production  of 
certified  milk;  reference.  BOX  15,  Otego,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  GARDENER-FARMER,  experienced  in 
all  branches;  wife  good  cook,  housekeeping; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  3830,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  age  twenty-five,  desires  position 
as  manager  of  your  farm  or  private  estate,  or 
manager  of  both;  experienced,  reference.  EARL 
J.  WOOD,  Arden,  N.  Y. 


HOLLANDER  WANTS  position  as  herdsman  in 
up-to-date  dairy  and  have  experience  test  and 
other  dairy  work;  best  cowman;  good  reference. 
ADVERTISER  3819,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  EXPERT,  single,  middle-aged,  life¬ 
time  experience  all  branches;  high  references; 
capable  of  responsible  position,  moderate  wage. 
ADVERTISER  .3843,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  ORCHARDIST  on  private  or 
commercial  place.  J.  WOLK,  389  E.  52nd  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COLLEGE  SHORT  course,  N.  Y.  State  tester’s 
license,  20  years’  experience,  bacterial  control, 
pasteurizing,  bottling;  don’t  milk;  reasonable. 
ADVERTISER  3842,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORK  WANTED  on  poultry  farm,  best  refer¬ 
ences,  some  experience.  ADVERTISER  3840, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  COUPLE  want  position;  man  ex¬ 
perienced  gardener,  handy  with  tools,  repairs, 
plain  carpentering;  woman  good  cook,  house¬ 
keeping;  moderate  wage.  WORKERS,  care  Gor¬ 
don  Russell,  Wallace,  W.  Va. 


WANTED— Position  by  young  married  man  as 
chauffeur-caretaker;  good  references.  FELIX 
PAPROSKI,  Newtown,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  with  daughter  14,  good  cook. 
ADVERTISER  3838,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STRONG  AMERICAN  fellow  wishes  work  on 
farm.  MILBAUER,  803  Nostrand  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


IIANDY-MAN,  BORN  on  farm,  wishes  work  on 
farm  camp  or  estate,  drive  ear.  C.  G.,  8  W. 
127th  St.,  New  York  City. 


MAN,  EXPERIENCED  gardener  and  poultry- 
man,  agricultural  training.  APT.  E-6,  25  East 
177 tli  St.,  New  York  City. 


GARDENER,  LIFE-LONG  practical  experience 
vegetables,  flowers,  shrubs,  fruits,  all  work 
around  well-kept  estate;  strictly  and  trusty 
American,  middle-aged,  good  health;  no  objec¬ 
tion  cow  or  poultry;  fine  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3834,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GRADUATE  NURSE  wishes  xiosition,  nursing, 
housekeeping,  cooking  when  necessary;  no  ser¬ 
vant’s  position;  state  salary.  LETITIA  BRAD¬ 
LEY,  Hilltown,  Pa. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


AVANTEIl  TO  RENT,  option  of  buying,  150 
acres,  Southern  Dutchess  County  farm,  State 
road.  ADVERTISER  3778,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT,  with  or  without  option  to  buy,  on 
main  highway  between  New  York  and  At¬ 
lantic  City,  6-room  house,  electricity,  water,  ga¬ 
rage,  barn,  six  chicken  houses  twelve  hundred 
capacity;  very  reasonable.  QUEENSBURY 
FARMS,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FARM  OF  100  acres  on  concrete  road,  55  miles 
New  York  City,  Orange  County;  Guernsey 
dairy,  all  machinery  and  electric  equipment; 
milk  brings  8c  quart,  good  paying  business; 
$20,000  cash  required.  ADVERTISER  3793,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  PARTY  would  like  equipped  farm 
to  operate  on  shares.  Western  New  York  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  3804,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 137  acres,  80  river  bottom,  large 
house,  bungalow,  barns,  garage,  tool  house. 
BOX  44,  R.  1,  High  Falls,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  FARM,  will  exchange  for  house  with 
Store.  BOX  113,  Skillman,  N.  J. 


TO  RENT — Summer  home,  high  elevation,  fur¬ 
nished:  full  xiarticuiars  on  request.  MRS.  R. 
CONKLIN,  West  Grove,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  HOUSE.  6  rooms,  near  New  York,  on 
highway,  a  little  ground  for  garden  use,  a 
few  fruit  trees,  with  water  on  the  place.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3826,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  run-down,  abandoned  or  wood- 
lot,  over  25  acres;  no  dealers;  full  particulars 
first  letter.  GEO.  LAMBERT,  1753  Seward  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


163-ACRE  STATE-ROAD  farm,  148  acres  till¬ 
able;  attractive  house,  good  condition,  recent¬ 
ly  repaired;  dairy  barn  36x70  with  other  build¬ 
ings;  between  Penn  Yan  and  Dundee;  milk 
truck,  telephone,  R.  F.  D.  service;  iirice  $4,000, 
easy  terms.  Inquire  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


CHICKEN  FARM,  1  acre,  3  years  established, 
new  bungalow;  $4,000,  terms.  BOX  207,  Bay- 
shore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  not  over  $500.  ALMEIl, 
303  Palmetto  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


W ANTED — 3  acres,  with  a  house,  on  the  main 
highway  between  New  York  and  Atlantic 
City;  owner  only.  ADVERTISER  3841,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  FOR  rent,  bungalow  or  house,  New 
Jersey;  reasonable;  commuting  to  New  York 
City.  ADVERTISER  3839,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GASOLINE  STATION,  road-stand,  eight  pumps 
popular  brands,  modern  dwelling,  half  acre, 
attractive  place,  fully  equipped,  established 
trade;  Penna.  Route  309;  priced  low  at  $13,t)00, 
liberally  financed;  photo,  details.  ADVERTISER 
3835,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 276-acre  grade  A  dairy  farm,  2 
miles  to  3  creameries  and  village,  (4  mile  to 
highway;  tractor  worked,  running  water  and 
electricity,  barn  room  for  90  cows;  29  cat¬ 
tle  at  present,  team  and  tools.  W.  HERRALA, 
Deposit,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Young  laying  three-banded  leather- 
colored  Italian  queen  bees  50c;  2-ib.  package 
bees  including  queen  $2.75,  3  lbs.  $3.50,  de¬ 
livered  postpaid,  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  JAS¬ 
PER  KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


FOR  SALE — McCormick-Deering  riding  cultiva¬ 
tor,  splendid  condition,  cheap.  LLOYD  0. 
WICKE,  Alpine,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Candee  incubators.  M.  NOZECIIY, 
218  E.  70th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Country  Board 


IN  SOUTHERN  MAINE,  farm  home.  22  rooms, 
100  acres  land,  ideally  located,  will  take  un¬ 
developed  or  convalescent  boys,  ages  8  to  15 
years,  to  board;  fresh  air,  sunshine,  milk,  fruit, 
vegetables,  excellent  cooking;  croquet,  tennis, 
baseball,  fishing,  hiking,  fresh  and  salt  water 
bathing,  recreation  attendant;  season  opens  June 
15;  write  for  rates,  information.  BONAVEN- 
TURE  FARM,  South  Berwick,  Maine. 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW  Farm  wants  boarders,  high 
elevation,  airy  rooms,  excellent  table;  $10  per 
week.  MRS.  MATHEW  OSBORNE,  Wayne  Co., 
Equinunk,  Pa. 


BOARDERS,  ACCOMMODATE  25  guests.  MRS. 
EDITH  E.  BRYDEN,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


RIDGEWOOD  REST  HOME,  private  sanitorium, 
invalids,  elderly  people;  excellent  food,  nurs¬ 
ing  care,  terms  moderate.  GROVE  AND  VAN 
DIEN  AVE.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Tel.  Ridgewood 
6-5517. 


WOMAN  WRITER  will  board,  and  work  with, 
student  writer.  WINDY  KNOLL,  Quaker- 
town,  Pa. 


WANTED — Boarders;  quiet  farm,  home  privi¬ 
leges;  $8  week  up.  C.  REDELSPERGER,  R. 
F.  D.  2,  Castoriand,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Boarders,  quiet  restful  place  in 
mountains;  fresh  eggs,  milk,  cream.  FLORA 
WHITE,  Brandon,  Vt. 


WANTED — Summer  boarders,  modern  farm,  $8 
week.  FRANK  AYER,  Brandon,  Vt. 


WANTED — Boarders,  ten  dollars  week.  BOX 
42,  Meadow  Brook,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  WANTED — Two  good,  honest,  sober 
men,  by  week  $8.  ADVERTISER  3818,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  on  farm  in  foothills  of 
Adirondack  Mountains,  Boonville,  N.  Y.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3837,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HAPPINESS  COTTAGE — A  few  young  children 
given  expert,  sympathetic  care;  beautiful, 
elevated  location  near  Fishkili,  N.  Y.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3836,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boarders,  $10  each  per  week;  3 
ladies  together,  $27  per  week;  use  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  and  laundry;  Chester,  Vt.  ADVERTISER 
3833,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELAWARE  VALLEY  INN,  heart  of  Catskill 
Mountains;  modern  improvements;  boating, 
bathing,  fishing,  $10;  Gentile;  reference.  Shaver- 

town,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE_  HONEY — Amber,  buckwheat,  60  lbs., 
$3.25;  120  lbs.,  $6;  not  prepaid;  5  lbs.  amber 
or  buckwheat.  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.60;  delivered  third 
zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — 10  lbs.  clover  $1.60,  buckwheat  $1.40, 
5  either  85c,  third  zone;  fine  light  amber  $3.30 
CO-lb.  can  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus, 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover  $4.50,  buckwheat  $3, 
mixed  $3.60.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville. 
N.  Y. 


FANCY  MAPLE  syrup,  $2.50  per  gallon:  5-lb. 

pail  sugar,  $1.65;  2-oz.  sugar  cakes,  50c  per 
lb.;  postpaid  third  zone.  WOOLLEY  BROS., 
South  Royalton,  Vt. 


FRESH  WHITE  eggs,  direct  from  our  poultry 
plant;  references  required  or  C.O.D.;  state 
your  price.  J.  II.  MCCLELLAND,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fancy  white  clover,  bottles,  pails,  60s, 
attractive  prices.  WM.  H.  WOLFORD,  Scho¬ 
harie,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  third  zone, 
clover,  pail,  90  cts;  two,  $1.70;  four.  $3; 
mixed,  pail.  70  cts;  two,  $1.30:  four,  $2.30;  60- 
lb.  can,  mixed  honey,  here,  $2.75;  two  cans,  $5. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


Using  the  Oil  Stove  all  the 
Year  Round 

To  the  correspondent  who  desired  to 
reconstruct  her  kitchen  and  replace  her 
coal  stove  with  an  oil-burner,  I  would 
say,  by  all  means  do  it !  Six  years  ago 
my  sister  and  I  decided  that  in  our 
nianless  household,  the  heavy  labor  of 
carrying  coal  and  ashes,  which  our  coal 
range  made  necessary,  was  entirely  too 
much  of  a  burden.  Gas  was  not  available, 
and  an  electric  stove  was  expensive,  so 
we  decided  fo  give  all-the-year  use  to 
our  oil  stove,  which  we  had  been  using 
in  Summer  time  only.  The  oil  stove  then 
was  about  eight  years  old,  without  any 
of  the  improvements  and  conveniences  of 
later  models,  but,  nevertheless,  we  have 
been  more  than  satisiied  with  the  change. 
We  feel  that  it  would  be  impossible  now 
to  go  back  to  the  coal  stove. 

But  do  close  up  the  hole  in  the 
chimney !  Otherwise  particles  of  soot 
will  be  constantly  wafted  over  your  entire 
kitchen,  and  when  the  wind  blows  there 
will  be  a  perfect  shower  of  it.  There  are 
affairs  of  tin  made  .for  the  purpose  of 
closing  up  unused  pipe  holes  in  the  flue, 
but  some  soot  'will  sift  out  even  when 
they  are  used.  We  bad  the  experience, 
and  found  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was 
to  plaster  the  hole  shut.  A'entilation  is 
very  necessary  when  an  oil  stove  is  used, 
and  a  .transom  over  «the  kitchen  door  is 
the  best  method  of  getting  it,  but  a 
window  let  down  from  the  top  is  satisfac¬ 
tory,  if  it  is  not  opened  to  prevailing 
winds.  Keeping  the  oil  stove  clean  will 
do  away  with  most  of  the  unpleasant 
odor  associated  with  stoves  of  this  kind. 
A  neighbor’s  stove  gave  off  such  a  chok¬ 
ing  gaseous  odor  that  she  decided  she 
would  have  to  buy  a  new  stove.  A  friend 
examined  it  one  day,  took  the  burners 
apart  and  found  them  clogged  with  dust, 
soot,  and  burned-on  particles  of  food. 
They  were  "thoroughly  cleaned,  and  lo ! 
the  stove  was  as  odorless  as  when  new. 
Burning  dirty  kerosene  will  cause  pipes 
to  become  clogged,  and  the  oil.  .stove  will 
be  blamed  for  not  heating  properly.  We 
found  that  by  keeping  a  piece  of  cheese¬ 
cloth  tied  over  the  end  of  the  spigot 
from  which  we  draw  the  oil  for  our  stove, 
this  trouble  was  obviated.  And  it  is  lots 
easier  than  running  wires  through  pipes 
and  flushing  them  with  water  to  get  them 
cleaned  after  they  have  become  clogged! 

We  found  the  problem  of  heating  our 
kitchen  in  Winter  was  very  simple.  The 
hot-water  tank,  which  ^supplies  hot  water 
for  sink  and  bathroom,  is  located  in  our 
kitchen,  and  supplies  all  the  heat  needed, 
except  on  the  very  occasional  days  when 
the  thermometer  hovers  around  zero  and 
the  wind  blows  a  gale.  Then  we  light 
one  of  the  oil  burners  under  the  oven 
and  open  the  oven  door  -to  supply  the 
extra  heat*  needed.  Generally,  though,  the 
kitchen  is  too  warm.  Our  kitchen  is 
small.  12x12,  and  if  a  person  interested 
has  a  very  large  kitchen  and  is  changing 
it,  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  it 
smaller.  If  there  is  no  other  heat  avail¬ 
able  for  this  kitchen  than  that  from  the 
oil  stove.  I  should  think  it  would  be 
better  to  light  the  burners  of  the  stove 
used  for  cooking  than  to  burn  an  oil 
heater,  at  those  times  when  cooking  was 
not  being  done.  And  it  would  be  a  very 
cold  climate,  indeed,  where  both  would  be 
needed.  But  even  though  it  should  be 
necessary  to  use  an  oil  heater  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  do  away  with  the  coal 
range.  I  know  of  no  other  one  thing 
that  has  so  lightened  our  labors. 

ELLEN  JOHNSTON 


Control  of  Chick  weed 

The  common  chick  weed,  Stellaria 
media,  also  known  as  starweed,  starwort, 
winterweed  and  birdweed,  is  an  intro¬ 
duced  annual,  propagated  by  seeds,  and 
as  it  blooms  all  through  the  year,  and 
seeds  in  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and 
Winter,  it  is  probably  the  hardiest  and 
most  persistent  weed  on  earth.  It  grows 
almost  up  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  may 
be  found,  in  full  leaf  and  bloom,  by  the 
side  of  a  January  snowdrift.  It  is  found 
all  over  the  world,  and  becomes  especial¬ 
ly  annoying  in  lawns  and  gardens. 

In  gardens,  constant  hoeing  and  hand 
weeding  is  required  to  suppress  this  pest. 
Among  crops  that  will  not  be  injured  by 
it,  a  spray  of  iron  sulphate  will  kill 
young  chickweed.  This  will  not  injure 
strawberries,  grass  or  grain.  The  iron 
sulphate  (copperas)  is  dissolved  in  water, 
100  lbs.  to  a  barrel  of  52  gallons,  this 
amount  covering  about  an  acre.  Chick- 
weed  seeds  remain  viable  for  several 
years,  so  persistent  work  is  needed  to 
keep  it  under  control.  This  copperas 
spray  is  often  used  to  destroy  dandelion 
in  lawns,  and  though  it  may  blacken 
grass  and  clover  for  a  few  days,  they  soon 
recover  from  the  effects. 


Chipping  a  Plow 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  “Great 
Grandfather's  Account  Book.’’  as  written 
by  M.  B.  Dean  on  page  441.  He  says 
he  does  not  know  what  was  meant  by 
chipping  a  plow.  I  have  helped  chip  a 
plow,  by  turning  the  plow  on  its  handles, 
then  holding  a  heavy  iron  under  -the  share 
point,  and  striking  the  point  a  sharp 
blow  it  would  break  or  chip  off  somewhat 
like  dressing  a  stone.  It  made  the  point 
square  and  added  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
share.  1  believe  the  operation  is  not 
feasible  since  we  have  the  hard-chilled 
steel  shares.  W.  H.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 


, _ ^  No  maxing— no  mess 

no  trouble  — no  cbance  of  failure! 


MIMING— NO  MUSS-NO  TKOuSLt 


Bor  DIRECT 


SAVE 


C4ULCC 


FREE 


NEW 


Full  Line  of  Plumbing. 
Heating:.  Roofing  Sup¬ 
plies  and  Paints 

Toilet  Outfit  .  .  .$11.25 
Laundry  Trays  $8.75 
Gas  Water  Heater  $4.45 


r^STANLEY^ 

rlqt  407  North 


PLUMBING 
SUPPLY  CO..  INC. 
Broad  Street 


Plows’. 
Seeds' 

Cultivates^ 


Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 
Farms,  Gardners,  Florists.  Nurser-  J 
^  ies.  Fruit  Growers  &  Poultrymen 
AMPLE  POWER 
W  Handles  Field  &  Truck 
MOWS HaU\  Crop  Tools— Lawn 
l ,  and  Hay  Mowing  . 

andLawnsAfEASY  terms/ 

I  Runs  Belt  Machines, pumps. saws,  i 
High  Clearance — Enclosed  Gears,  t 

CATALOG  FREE 

I  Write  Today,  for  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alog  and  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO.j 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  Yorlc,N.  Y. 
3261  Como  Are.  2407  Chestnut  St.  146  Cedar  St.  I 


Walk 


or  Ride 


FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AND  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
B  1  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  8c.  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO..  N.J. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  IMGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in.  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  factory  Dr  ices 

fJBT'FREE  to  You— 1NGERS0LL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 

Time  Counts  in  Applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  Free  book  “How 
to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form. 
No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed. 
Clarence  A.  O'Brien,  Registered  Patent  Attorney, 
5035  Adams  Building,  \\  ashingtou,  D.  C. 


AT 

LOW 

COST 


Here  is  your  finest  op¬ 
portunity  to  enjoy  at  mini¬ 
mum  expense,  and  under 
most  favorable  conditions, 
two  weeks  of  joyous  travel 
to  and  through  the  great 
Pacific  Northwest.  .  . 
visiting  Glacier  National 
Park,  Mt.  Baker  National 
Forest,  Columbia  River 
Highway  Drive,  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park,  Colorado.  It’s 
the  pleasure  trip  of  a  life¬ 
time  ...  a  vacation  treat 
your  entire  family  will 
never  forget. 

3rd  Annual 

RURAL 

NEW-YORKER 

Coast-to-Coasf 

TOUR 

And  remember,  you  can 
almost  leave  your  pocket- 
book  at  home  !  The  entire 
cost  is  covered  by  one  lump 
sum  which  includes  rail 
and  Pullman  fares,  meals 
in  dining  cars  and  hotels, 
lodging,  sightseeing  and 
national  park  tours.  No 
tickets  to  buy,  NO  TIPS 
TO  PAY,  no  hotel  or  bag¬ 
gage  worries. 


You  Travel  Over 
These  Great  Railroads 

New  YorklCentral  Lines 
Chicago ,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Great  Northern 
Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle 
Pennsylvania  Lines 

Mail  COUPON 

You’ll  be  with  jolly,  congenial  folks 
just  like  yourself  on  this  wonderful 
tour.  Friends  and  neighbors  from 
right  in  your  own  state  and  county 
are  planning  to  go.  Get  together 
with  people  you  know.  Talk  it  over 
and  plan  to  go  this  year.  Remember, 
tour  starts  August  11th.  Mail  the 
coupon  below  today  for  free  illus¬ 
trated  literature  of  complete  infor- 
8  mation,  including  hour  by  hour 
schedule  of  the  entire  trip  and 
special  low  cost  rates.  Mail  the 

coupon  now!  / 

I'D! RECTOR  "OF- TOURsl 


Rural  New-Yorker 


|  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City  | 

I  Please  send  me  your  free  literature  telling  . 
all  about  the  3rd  Annual  Rural  New-Yorker  I 
Coast-to-Coast  Tour.  ■ 

I 


Name. 


R.  F.  D.  or  St. 


|  City . . . 


State . 


THE 


EE 

the  Northwest 

—Glacier 
National  Park 

—Mount  Baker 
National  Forest 

— Y  ellowstone 
National  Park 

—Colorado 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal/'  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


K-R-O  (Kills  Rats  Only), 
the  world's  safest  and  most 
effective  rat  exterminator,  is 
now  the  easiest  to  use.  Ask 
for  K-R-O  Ready -Mixed. 
Costs  no  more  than  when  yon 
had  to  buy  the  bait  and  mix  it 
yourself,  and  yet  kills  more  rats 
because  it  is  the  same  K-R-O 
powder  mixed  exactly  right  with 
the  most  tempting  rat  bait 
known.  Just  open  the  airtight 
can  with  the  handy  key  and 
put  out  the  Ready  -  Mixed 
bait. 

Remember  K-R-O  Ready - 
I  Mixed  is  not  a  poison! 
Made  of  squill  powder, 
oven -dried  under  the 


K-R-O 

READY-MIXED 
is  the  nearest 
approach  to  the 
Government’s  "Cooperative"  baits 


"Connable  Process,”  it  is 
deadly  to  rats  and  yet  won’t 
kill  live-stock,  pets  or 
poultry.  Safe  to  use  any¬ 
where. 

At  all  drug  and  feed  stores, 
or  direct  from  us  if  your  dealer 
can't  supply  you.  24-oz.  can 
$1.00.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed,  or  your  money  back.  (For 
those  who  prefer  it,  K-R-O 
still  comes  in  powder  form.) 
The  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield, 
Ohio. 


rNOT  A  POISON 


READY-MIXED 


EC-"" 


DON’T  BUY 

THIS  PUMP 

merely  for  its 
low  price  „  -  . 


Cid  Pumps  are  built 
by  the  world’s  largest  pump  spe¬ 
cialists  for  years  of  trouble-free 
operation.  Reserve  capacity,  reserve 
power  and  reserve  strength  for 
heavy  service.  Unique  easy-servic¬ 
ing  features.  Thousands  now  giving 
perfect  satisfaction.  Yet  prices  are 
sensationally  low  ...  $65,  as  illus¬ 
trated.. .$77.50  withl8-gallon  tank 
... $90  with  42-gallon  tank.  Larger 
sizes  ...  also  deep  well  outfits  .  . . 
equally  attractive.  Ask  your  dealer. 
Send  for  Value  Comparison  Guide 
and  booklet. 


CID 


Shallow  well  pump 
250-gallon  capacity 


GOULDS 

PUMPS., 


SENECA  FALLS,  N.Y. 

World’s  Largest  Pump  Specialists 
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History  Class  Studies  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.Y. 


and 


EGINNING  next  Monday,”  said  Miss 
Ward,  teacher  in  District  No.  12, 
“the  history  class  will  take  up  the 
study  of  St.  Lawrence  County.  To¬ 
day  is  Monday,  so  that  will  give  you 
a  week  to  see  what  you  can  find.” 

Hands  went  up.  “But  it  isn't  in 
the  book,  Miss  Ward!  Where  do 

we  find  it?” 

“I  am  going  to  leave  that  to  you,”  said  Miss  Ward, 
smilingly.  “From  now  on  you  are  a  research  party, 
and  we  will  see  what  facts  you  can  uncover  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  ourselves  and  others.” 

“What  others?”  asked  John  Brown. 

“Each  one  of  you  is  to  have  a  notebook  in  which 
you  will  write  an  account  of,  what  you  find,  also  the 
place  to  find  it.  These  notebooks  will  be  left  here  at 
the  school  for  the  benefit  of  future  history  classes 
who  want  to  learn  about  our  county.  The  younger 
pupils  may  not  be  able  to  look  these  things  up  as 
easily  as  you  can.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  should 
have  taken  up  the  history  of  your  own  town  and 
county  long  before  you  reached  the  eighth  grade.  _  I 
venture  to  say  you  could  tell  me  more  about  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Italy  or  any  foreign  country  than  you  could 
about  St.  Lawrence  County.” 

The  following  week  was  a  busy  one  for  the  eighth 
grade,  for  besides  their  regular  lessons  they  had  the 
task  of  digging  up  some  information  not  in  their 
textbook.  There  were  four  in  the  class,  but  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grades  heard  what  was  going  on,  and 
were  interested  enough  to  mention  the  matter  at 
home.  Ray,  a  sixth-grade  pupil,  came  to  school  on 
Tuesday  carrying  a  book  almost  as  big  as  himself. 
“Mother  said  you  could  use  it,”  he  announced 
proudly.  i 

The  class  fell  upon  it  with  glee,  for  it  was  a  “His¬ 
tory  of  St.  Lawrence  County,”  published  in  1878,  and 
written  by  Everts  and  Holcombe.  Every  recess  and 
all  the  spare  time  of  the  history  class  was  spent 
poring  over  this  book.  Another  boy  brought  a  copy 
of  Hough's  “History  of  St.  Lawrence  County 

Franklin  County,”  published  in  1853, _ 

and  one  of  the  girls  secured  a  copy  of 
a  much  more  recent  history  published 
by  Father  Garand  of  Ogdensburg  in 
1930.  On  Friday  the  books  were  taken 
to  the  various  homes  for  further  study 
over  the  week-end.  Miss  Ward  was 
pleased  with  the  interest  being  taken, 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  Saturday 
at  the  public  library,  refreshing  her 
own  memory  and  looking  for  new  facts. 

When  class  was  called  on  Monday  all 
were  alert  and  eager  to  tell  what  they 
had  found  that  they  thought  worth 
telling. 

“Where  do  we  begin  when  we  take  up 
the  history  of  a  place?”  asked  Miss 
Ward. 

“At  the  beginning,  or  as  near  it  as 
we  can,”  aswered  John  Brown. 

“Did  you  find  anything  of  prehistoric 
interest  about  the  county,  John?” 

“Yes,  Miss  Ward,  we  did.  The  his¬ 
torians  are  all  agreed  that  a  race  of 
people  who  were  much  superior  to  the 
Indians  found  here  by  the  discoverers 
of  America,  occupied  the  whole  conti¬ 
nent.  That  they  were  more  civilized 
and  progressive  in  their  mode  of  living 
is  proved  by  the  relics  which  have  been  unearthed 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  There  are  also  to  be 
found  signs  of  fortifications  with  mounds,  ditches 
and  embankments,  which  show  that  they  were  a 
warlike  people.” 

“What  became  of  them,  John?”  asked  Miss  Ward. 

“It  is  not  known  what  happened.  They  may  have 
been  destroyed  by  a  flood  or  a  pestilence  of  some 
kind,  but  we  do  know  that  they  lived  here  in  much 
greater  numbers  than  the  Indians.  It  is  believed 
that  some  of  them  lived  in  this  county.  Hough  s  his¬ 
tory  tells  that  traces  of  stockades  and  mounds  sur¬ 
rounded  by  ditches,  or  trenches,  which  were  prob¬ 
ably  fortifications,  are  to  be  found  in  the  towns  of 
Macomb,  Potsdam,  Massena  and  Oswegatchie.” 

“It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  these  were 
built,”  said  Miss  Ward. 

“They  were  generally  oval  or 
shape,  with  an  opening  upon  a  stream  of  water 
which  could  be  guarded,  no  doubt.  The  enclosure 
was  probably  surrounded  by  strong  pickets,  or 
stakes,  driven  in  the  ground  very  close  together. 
They  were  from  a  half  acre  to  two  acres  in  size,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  houses  to  be  enclosed.  In 
the  town  of  Macomb  there  are  traces  of  three  such 
trench  enclosures,  but  as  the  land  is  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  they  are  fast  disappearing.  A  deep  trench,  or 
ditch,  surrounded  the  camp  as  a  further  protection 
against  the  enemy.  In  the  town  of  Potsdam,  there 
were,  in  the  early  times,  signs  of  a  large  enclosure 
of  about  two  acres.  When  the  country  was  first  set¬ 
tled  pine  trees  of  four  feet  diameter  were  growing 
upon  it.  Underneath  their  roots,  beds  of  ashes 
mixed  with  broken  pottery,  flint  arrowheads,  etc., 
were  found.  In  and  around  were  found  fireplaces 
or  hearths  with  ashes,  charcoal,  broken  pottery, 
fresh-water  shells  and  bones.  The  stone  gouges, 
skinning  knives  and  chisels  found  here  are  all  of  a 
fine  quality,  and  the  stone  pipes,  amulets  and  bone 
needles  are  expertly  made.  Beds  of  ashes  have  been 
discovered  five  feet  below  the  surface,  and  each  new 
plowing  brings  up  a  fresh  supply  of  relics  of  these 
people.  A  farmer  plowing  near  Edwardsville,  on  the 
shore  of  Black  Lake,  uncovered  a  row  of  ancient 
fireplaces,  with  burned  bones,  ashes  and  shells,  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  They  were  only 
a  few  inches  below  the  surface. 

“In  the  town  of  Oswegatchie,  near  its  western  bor- 


By  Mrs.  Charles  Me  Arthur 

der.  on  land  formerly  owned  by  Benjamin  Pope, 
there  was  a  semicircular  parapet  and  ditch.  Its 
outline  can  be  traced  in  the  Spring,  so  the  book  says, 
by  the  unusual  growth  of  verdure  and  other  spots 
which  indicate  the  site  of  fireplaces.  A  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  stone  implements  and  pottery  were  found 
here  in  early  times.” 

“We  will  have  to  look  up  that  place  and  see  if  we 
can  still  see  those  outlines,  since  it  is  located  in  our 
own  town,”  said  Miss  Ward.  “Perhaps  some  of  the 
older  folks  can  tell  us  where  to  look.  It  is  probably 
on  the  bank  of  a  creek  somewhere.” 

“In  the  town  of  Massena,”  continued  John,  “on  the 
western  side  of  a  ridge  which  separates  the  Rac- 
quette  River  from  the  Grass  River  there  may  be 
found  the  best  preserved  outline  of  the  kind  of 
works  we  have  been  describing.  It  is  a  beautiful 
spot,  and  no  doubt  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  made  this  region  their  home.  At  the  top  of 
the  ridge  they  could  see  for  miles,  the  rivers  were 
full  of  fish  and  the  forests  full  of  game.  They  were 
not  far  from  the  big  river  St.  Lawrence,  on  which 
they  could  travel  far  if  they  wished.  Big  trees  were 
also  growing  on  this  enclosure  when  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  from  Europe  came.” 

“That  is  all  very  good,  John.  I  can  see  that  you 
are  much  interested  in  these  ancient  works  and  the 
people  who  once  lived  in  them.  We  must  go  on  now  to 
later  history.  What  is  it,  Nellie?”  asked  Miss  Ward. 

Nellie's  hand  was  raised  and  she  had  an  eager 
look.  “Miss  Ward,  John  did  not  tell  about  the  paint¬ 
ings  on  the  rocks.  Hough’s  history  says  that  on  the 
shores  of  Black  Lake  and  also  on  the  rocks  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  traces  of  Indian  paintings  or 
writings  were  found.  Between  Hammond  and  Ed¬ 
wardsville  the  figure  of  a  deer  and  seven  figures  in 
two  groups  evidently  intended  for  human  beings 
were  found.  The  block  of  stone  with  the  painting 
of  the  deer  may  be  seen  in  the  State  collection  at 
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The  Indian  Paintings  on  Rocks  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y 


Albany.  In  many  places  along  the  river  the  rocks 
rise  straight  up  from  the  water,  and  the  paintings 
were  no  doubt  done  from  a  canoe.  A  painting  some¬ 
thing  like  this  (see  Fig.  1)  was  found  on  the  rocks 
opposite  Oak  Point.  It  means  that  35  men  were  in 
the  party  going  in  the  direction  the  boat  was  headed, 
which  was  down  the  river.  Opposite  Morristown, 
just  below  Brockville,  were  two  more  paintings 
'(Figs.  2  and  3).  The  hand  in  Fig.  3  is  pointing 
down  stream.  The  paintings  were  no  doubt  for  the 
benefit  of  their  followers,  to  tell  where  they  had  gone 
and  how  many  there  were  of  them.  Hough  tells  us 
that  they  were  painted  with  vermilion  and  ochre 
and  were  somewhat  faded  at  that  time,  so  they  may 
be  gone  entirely  now.  These  paintings  were  probably 
of  a  much  later  day  than  the  works  John  has  been 
telling  of.  The  cross  indicates  the  work  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  came  to  this  country  to  convert  the 
natives  to  the  Catholic  faith.  They  succeeded  in 
persuading  a  group  of  families  from  among  the 
Iroquois  to  withdraw  from  their  kindred  and  settle 
at  La  Presentation,  which  is  now  called  Ogdens¬ 
burg.  These  Indians  were  called  the  Oswegatchies, 
and  were  the  only  Indians  who  seem  to  have  made 
a  permanent  home  in  the  county  since  it  was  first 
known  to  Europeans.  The  paintings  may  have  been 
made  by  them,  as  they  traveled  on  the  river  with 
the  priest.” 

“Very  good,  Nellie,”  said  Miss'  Ward.  “Our  time 
for  today.  Tomorrow  we  will  take  up  the  dis- 


we  get  them  there,  we’ve  got  to  give  them  their  spe¬ 
cial  corner  and  not  treat  them  by  the  ordinary  gar¬ 
den  tactics.  Take  arbutus,  for  instance.  Every 
year  we  hear  more  wails  over  its  increasing  scarcity. 
Every  year  we  hear  an  equal  number  of  wails  from 
persons  who,  against  the  law,  have  dug  up  a  clump 
or  many  clumps  of  it  from  one  of  its  remaining 
haunts,  transplanted  it  to  their  gardens  or  to  then- 
own  wood  lots,  only  to  have  it  brown  and  die. 

The  trouble  is  twofold — the  choice  of  a  wrong 
location  for  setting  the  transplant,  and  the  inherent 
difficulty  of  transplanting  any  well-established 
clump  of  arbutus  anywhere.  Arbutus  is  another  of 
those  plants,  like  the  Dictamnus  or  gas  plant,  and 
the  poppy  family,  that  do  not  like  to  be  moved.  It 
can  be  (lone,  I  admit.  But  nine  times  out  of  ten 
it  can’t. 

What  are  we  going  to  do?  Arbutus  is  disappear¬ 
ing.  We  want  to  save  it.  We  want  it  in  our  gar- 
it,  collect  the  seeds  and  sow  them, 
arbutus  has  no  seed.  But  look 
June,  about  the  time  that  wild 
strawberries  are  calling  you  out  into  the  unused  pas¬ 
tures  where  hawkweed  blooms.  Then  you  will  find 
the  arbutus  seed.  It  is  a  small  white  berry,  smaller 
than  the  strawberry,  but  as  juicy.  YTou  can  eat  it 
if  you  like.  Considering  its  rarity,  you  had  better 
save  it  to  plant. 

While  you  are  there  among  the  arbutus,  gather  up 
a  pailful  of  the  earth  in  which  the  arbutus  is  grow¬ 
ing.  It  will  be  a  lean  acid  soil,  probably  under  oaks 
and  pines  and  hemlocks.  Take  it  home  with  you  and 
plant  your  arbutus  berries  in  it,  immediately  while 
they  are  still  fresh.  If  you  want  to  make  the  wood 
soil  go  further,  mix  a  little  sand  with  it,  but  no 
black  garden  soil,  and  no  fertilizer.  It  will  take  the 
berries  about  a  month  to  sprout.  In  their  earlier 
tiny  plant  size  days  they  can  be  readily  transplanted. 
But  the  least  transplanting  necessary,  the  best.  If 
they  grow  well  they  will  bloom  the  second  year. 
After  that  don’t  try  to  move  them.  That  means  To 
choose  the  proper  place  for  them  in  the  beginning. 

They  like  rather  shady  hillsides  facing 
the  south  or  east.  Shade  of  scattered 
pine  and  hemlock  pleases  them,  but 
they  will  not  stand  the  thick  evergreen 
forests  that  the  pink  lady-slipper  will 
enjoy.  They  must  have  their  Spring- 
sunshine.  ! 

The  pink  lady-slipper  is  even  more  a 
lean  soil  lover.  It  stands  about  as 
much  chance  getting  its  heavy  roots 
through  the  average  clay  garden  soil 
as  it  does  getting  them  through  a  con¬ 
crete  wall.  The  pink  lady-slipper  wants 
soil  that  is  like  a  sponge,  not  only  wet 
but  porous.  And,  like  the  arbutus,  lean. 
Manure  will  rot  it  swiftly. 

If  you  want  the  pink  lady-slipper  in 
your  garden,  and  want  it  to  stay,  there 
is  only  one  thing  to  do.  Go  to  some 
thick  evergreen  forest,  preferably  one 
of  hemlock  or  spruce,  and  get  a  couple 
of  burlap  feed  sacks  full  of  the  brown 
spongy  moist  humus  of  decayed  needles 
that  lies  around  the  edge  of  the  trees’ 
outspread  roots.  Bring  that  home.  Dig 
out  a  little  plot  in  a  shady  corner  of 
the  garden  to  a  depth  of  at  least  two 
feet.  Dump  broken  glass  or  crockery 
or  cracked  bricks  or  coarse  gravel  into 
the  bottom.  Then  put  your  wood  humus  on  top. 
Then  set  in  your  lady-slipper  plants.  When  you  dig 
them  up  from  their  original  spot,  dig  deep.  Take  up 
at  least  a  cubic  foot  of  soil  around  each  plant.  With 
this  preparation  your  pink  lady-slippers  will  have  a 
fair  chance  of  staying  with  you.  In  ordinary  soil 
you  are  lucky  to  keep  them  a  year.  Be  sure  that  no 
fertilizer  or  manure  ever  gets  into  that  plot  of 
ground.  When  it  needs  replenishing,  go  back  to  the 
evergreen  forest  and  bring  in  fresh  humus. 

The  beautiful  little  painted  Trillium  likes  the 
same  treatment.  You  can  put  it  in  the  same  bed 
with  the  lady-slippers.  And  the  same  sort  of  soil, 
with  a  little  more  sun,  will  please  the  little  dwarf 
cornel  or  bunchberry,  whose  bright  red  berries  in 
August  are  even  more  attractive  than  its  white 
flowers.  Clintonia  belongs  in  the  group,  too. 
always  find  it  where  pink  lady-slippers 


Spring; 
Y'ou  will 


grow. 

They  are  a  fastidious  family,  those  lean  soil  lovers. 
But  most  of  them  are  rare  enough  and  beautiful 
enough  to  merit  the  extra  attention  they  require. 
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Growing  Arbutus  and  Pink  Lady-Slipper 

Whenever  I  hear  anybody  talk  about  failure  with 
wild  flower  plants  in  the  garden,  I  usually  guess  it 
is  the  lean  soil  loving  plants  which  are  causing  trou¬ 
ble.  Give  the  average  wood  flower  root  a  space  in 
any  available  shady  spot,  and  it  does  the  rest.  Not 
so  with  those  beautiful  lean  soil  lovers  like  arbutus 
and  the  pink  lady-slipper.  They  cannot  stomach 
rich  garden  soil.  A  dose  of  manure  or  fertilizer  is 
about  the  same  to  a  clump  of  arbutus  as  a  lobster 
salad  with  whipped  cream  on  it  -would  be  to  a  baby. 

And  yet  they  are  just  the  rare  plants  that  we  are 
most  desirous  of  getting  into  our  gardens.  Well,  if 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Tomato 

Will  you  tell  us  something  of  the  tomato,  when  it 
became  good  to  eat,  and  not  a  “love  apple?”  How  do 
you  account  for  the  color,  some  red,  some  yellow? 
I  am  anxious  to  learn  of  its  commencement.  Is  it  a 
fruit  or  a  vegetable?  w.  h.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

The  tomato,  though  a  native  of  tropical  America, 
was  adopted  as  an  esculent  in  Europe  long  before 
it  became  popular  in  this  country.  In  the  “Treas¬ 
ury  of  Botany,”  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
to  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  was  recorded  in  1590  among  the  products  of 
Mexico,  and  probably  entered  Europe  from  that 
country.  The  ancient  Mexicans  sowed  it  among  their 
corn.  In  1554  tomatoes  were  recorded  as  having 
recently  appeared  in  Italy ;  they  were  called  gold 
apples,  and  in  1570  botanists  gave  the  name  gold 
apple  in  English,  French,  German  and  Belgian, 
which  suggests  that  the  tomato  had  appeared  in 
those  countries.  Gerarde,  the  English  herbalist, 
(Continued  on  Page  533) 
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Colorado  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 

Centrally  located  between  the  Missouri  River  and 
the  Pacific  Coast,  there  lies  one  of  the  great  play¬ 
grounds  of  the  world,  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  of 
Colorado.  Here  there  are  three  hundred  mountain 
peaks  that  are  more  than  13,000  feet  in  altitude — 
and  that  is  more  than  all  Europe  possesses.  There 
are  45  peaks  over  14.000  feet  in  height. 

Denver — a  mile  high— whose  hack  yard  is  the 
Great  Plains,  and  front  yard  is  the  Rockies,  is  the 
portal  of  this  mountain  playground — gateway  to  12 
national  parks  and  32  national  monuments.  The 
city  is  known  nation-wide  as  a  genial  host  experi- 


may  breakfast  in  metropolitan  fashion  in  one  of  the 
great  hotels  and  within  two  hours’  time  engage  in 
a  skirmish  with  snowballs  for  ammunition  atop 
Pike's  Peak,  14.109  feet  high,  up  above  the  clouds 
with  the  great  mountain  world  outspread  below.  By 
the  world-famous  cog  railway  the  summit  is  attained 
in  a  ride  during  which  the  dense  wilderness  gives 
way  to  thinner  and  yet  more  sparse  growth  until 
vegetation  ceases  to  be  and  you  reach  the  realm  of 
perpetual  snow. 

Or,  if  you  prefer,  view  all  this  from  the  seat  of  the 
comfortable  touring  cars  of  the  Pike’s  Peak  Auto 
Highway  Company,  and  recalling  that  Zebulon  Pike, 
discoverer  of  the  famous  peak,  declared  its  summit 
impossible  of  attainment,  marvel  at  what  man  has 
done  to  bring  it  about,  for  your  enjoyment  and 
edification. 

Many  years  ago,  the  mineral  springs  of  Manitou 
brought  renown  to  the  little  community  of  that  name 
which  nestles  at  the  foot  of  the  big  mountain,  a  few 
minutes’  ride  by  motor  or  trolley  from  Colorado 
Springs.  Now  there  is  a  half-million-dollar  bath¬ 
house  at  the  springs  and  the  little  city  is  the  center 
of  a  celebrated  resort  region  with  everything  to 
commend  it  to  the  visitor. 

It  is  10  minutes’  walk  from  Manitou  Springs  to 
the  Cliff  dwellings.  These  are  not  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  original  abode  of  the  prehistoric  race  which 
peopled  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  “Colorful 
Red  Land,”  but  are  very  faithful  reproductions  of 
the  originals. 

Just  five  miles  from  Colorado  Springs  lies  Strat¬ 
ton  Park,  entrance  to  North  and  South  Cheyenne 
canyons,  two  mighty  chasms  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  deep  of  varying  width  and  many  miles  long, 
through  which  splendid  motor  roads  wind  an  en¬ 
chanting  way.  You'll  want  to  drive  or  stroll  through 
South  Cheyenne  Canyon  where  nature's  wonders  are 
displayed  on  an  even  more  gigantic  scale. 

Another  intensely  interesting  trip  is  through  love¬ 
ly  Williams  Canyon  and  over  the  zigzag  Temple 
Drive  to  one  of  Colorado’s  geological  miracles,  “The 
Cave  of  the  Winds.”  This  immense  underground 
cavern  consists  of  a  series  of  rooms  whose  names — 
Majestic  Hall,  Curiosity  Shop,  Crystal  Palace — give 
promises  of  the  sights  which  await  your  wondering 
gaze. 


The  Beak  and  the  Shell 

The  hens,  brooding  over  eggs  in  the  empty  corn 
house,  will  hatch  today.  There  are  six  of  these 
feathered  grim  ladies,  all  in  a  row  of  crates  stuffed 
with  straw,  and  wearing  no  expression  whatever  ex¬ 
cept  one  borrowed  from  the  Sphinx.  Mark  was 
elected,  as  a  useful  nine-year-old  boy,  to  take  all  the 
care  of  them.  On  him  depends  our  supply  of  break¬ 
fast  eggs  next  Winter. 

For  three  weeks  he  has  performed  here  all  the 
polite  services  of  a  waiter :  a  doctor,  with  a  constant 
eye  on  the  health  of  his  patients;  a  neurologist,  as 
when  the  nervous  hen  last  in  the  row — he  calls  her 
Alice— flew  into  hysterics  -last  Wednesday,  and  had 
to  be  quieted.  She  bid  fair  to  rouse  them  all  with 
her  silly,  excited  cackling.  No  one  could  guess  what 
she  was  cackling  about,  standing  in  her  nest,  too, 
with  the  eggs  almost  cold.  Sunlight  from  the  cracks 
in  the  corn  house  conveyed  fresh  air  and  actinic 
rays :  Mark’s  eyes  peered  scornfully  in  by  a  crack. 

“Ho  hum  !”  he  said  wearily.  “I  guess  she  is  going 
to  get  tired  of  setting.”  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  wait  for  her  decision.  Many  of  these  creatures 
have  very  scanty  sense  of  obligation.  Others  have 
too  much,  like  the  old  one  who  is  too  absent-minded 
to  notice  that  she  is  still  on  the  floor  amidst  the 
shelled  corn,  instead  of  back  on  the  nest.  She  would 
sit  on  turnips,  potatoes,  baseballs,  with  the  same 


Around  the  Mountain  Top — Pike’s  Peak  Auto  Highway 


earnest  intentions  and,  unlike  the  others,  she  never 
pecked  hands  away. 

Jenny  never  seemed  to  collect  her  faculties.  I 
find  that  Marcus  has  named  this  hen  after  a  woman 
who  possesses  these  characteristics.  He  says  the  hen 
resembles  our  friend.  And  Alice — she  was  named 
for  a  teacher  who  rebelled  at  teaching  school,  day 
after  day,  and  had  spells  of  getting  cross  suddenly 
at  times.  Then  she  would  laugh  and  cry  a  while 
before  she  went  back  to  regular  teaching  again. 
“The  less  I  use  my  brain,”  she  told  the  superinten¬ 
dent  one  day,  “the  better  you  find  me  as  a  teacher. 
A  rubber  stamp  is  what  you  want !” 

Whatever  were  the  tactics  the  superintendent 


Cody  Road  to  Yelloicstone  Park 

used,  Marcus  finally  went  to  the  nervous  cackling 
hen.  We  heard  her  fly,  and  a  stifled  squawk  as  she 
was  captured.  All  was  quiet.  For  half  an  hour  the 
silence  was  continuous.  The  door  of  the  corn  house 
opened  and  Mark  crept  out  noiselessly. 

“I  covered  up  her  eyes,”  he  explained  in  whispers. 
When  she  squirmed  and  tried  to  get  away,  I  held 
her  from  moving.  After  a  while  she  got  used  to 
it,  and  she  was  just  like  she  was  before,  so  I  put 
her  back  on  the  eggs.” 

We  sat  down  on  the  steps.  His  father  and  the 
roan  horse  Jock  were  cultivating  the  long  rows  of 
new-set  strawberry  plants.  Marcus  had  helped  dig 
and  dropped  them  for  setting  each  night  when  he 
came  home  from  school. 

“A  lot  of  grown  people  remind  me  of  hens,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted,  cautiously,  as  he  remembered  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  to  one  of  them.  “After  they  start  doing  one 
thing  they  keep  it  up  all  their  lives.  No  matter  how 
hard  you  try  to  change  them,  there  they  sit.”  I 

stared  at  him  wonder- 
ingly.  Mark  has  been 
dropping  hints  lately 
that  he  wants  us  to  go 
traveling  again.  True, 
the  family  did  go  travel¬ 
ing  once,  but  on  the 
ocean,  not  on  a  train. 
And  it  was  some  time 
ago.  Mark  wants  a  lo¬ 
comotive  this  time,  and 
jolly  Pullman  car  por¬ 
ters,  and  the  miracle  of 
being  able  merely  to  rise 
on  his  elbow  when  he 
wakes  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  see  what  has 
come  in  the  night.  The 
Rockies,  maybe,  but  first 
the  Mississippi.  Geog¬ 
raphy  is  his  best  sub¬ 
ject. 

“They  might  just  as 
well  be  a  settin’  hen.” 
he  burst  out,  forgetting 
the  final  “g”  he  had  as¬ 
sumed  so  carefully  and 
insisted  upon  for  others. 
“Who  sees  the  differ¬ 
ence?” 

That  was  last  week. 
Since  it  is  time  for 
hatching.  Mark  has  been 
hopefully  listening  at 
the  eggs.  He  has  thrown 
back  the  corn-house 
door  so  that  I  can  sit 
down  on  the  high  sill 
and  watch  him  among 
his  hens.  I  seldom  come 
to  the  corn  house,  but 
this  is  a  consultation,  as 
the  outcome  seems 
doubtful.  There  is  a 
slight  squeak  from 
Jenny’s  direction. 


Chimney  Rock  on  Cody  Road 


Hii 


enced  in  catering  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
great  multitude  of  visitors  who,  every  Summer, 
make  the  city  a  temporary  or  permanent  head¬ 
quarters  for  their  vacation. 

The  city  has  developed  along  lines  of  civic  beauty 
and  among  the  numerous  and  varied  attractions  of 
especial  note  are  the  State  Capitol,  from  whose  gold- 
encrusted  dome  an  inspiring  first  impression  of  the 
whole  grand  150-mile  mountain  panorama  may  be 
gained ;  the  State  Museum  which  contains  one  of  the 
world's  finest  collections  of  cliff-dwelling  relics  ;  and 
the  Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  History.  In  this  last 
building  are  gathered  together  exhibits  of  the  fauna 
of  Western  America,  groups  of  polar,  grizzly,  gla¬ 
cier  and  black  bears,  groups  of  moose,  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  sheep,  caribou,  buffalo,  antelope,  deer,  with 
small  types  and  game  birds  and  mineral  and  fossil 
specimens. 

Aside  from  its  own  impressive  array  of  civic  at¬ 
tractions,  it  is  a  perfectly  natural  illustration  of 

cause  and  effect  that _ 

Denver  has  assumed  a  | 
leading  place  among 
Summer  resort  centers 
of  our  country,  for  from 
this  great  city  of  282 
hotels  which  can  accom¬ 
modate  50,000  guests  at 
a  time,  radiate  foot  and 
bridle  trails,  steam  and 
electric  railways,  and 
scores  of  splendid  motor 
highways  which  lead 
out  in  every  direction 
to  the  great  wonderland 
of  the  mountains. 

Not  far  to  the  south 
of  Denver  is  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs-Pike's  Peak 
region,  a  famous  sector 
of  the  Rockies  in  which 
are  combined  a  bewil¬ 
dering  array  of  vacation 
allurements  with  highly 
develo  p.e  d  facilities 
wherewith  to  visit  and 
enjoy  them  conveniently 
and  in  perfect  comfort. 

Pike's  Peak,  the  Seven 
Falls,  North  and  South 
Cheyenne  canyons,  Cave 
of  the  Winds,  Cheyenne 
Mountain.  Garden  of  the 
Gods.  Williams  Canyon, 

Fte  Pass,  Cripple  Creek, 

Corley  Mountain  High¬ 
way  and  Manitou  are 
names  which  many  will 
recognize  because  they 
are  known  everywhere. 

With  beautiful  Colo- 
roda  Springs  as  a  base 
of  operations,  a  well- 
nigh  inexhaustible  sxic- 
cession  of  mountain 
trips  is  possible.  One 
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ANTIRRHINUM 

(Snapdragon) 

SO  STRONG  &  PLANTS  85t 


24 

BRILLIANT  '  250 

COLORS  ACRES 

PRIMARILY  FOR  OUTDOOR  CULTURE 
Provides  excellent  cut-flower  material  dur¬ 
ing  summer  season.  Plant  freely  of  them. 


American  Beauty  Aster  plants  (Chrysan¬ 
themum  type),  8  colors:  Dahlia,  Flower¬ 
ing  Zinnias,  fancy  colors;  Calendulas, 
golden  sheen  and  orange:  strawflowers, 
double;  Stocks,  18  beautiful  QC. 

colors.  50  Strong  Plants .  Owl# 


15  Asst.  Rock  Garden  Plants . 85c 

10  Asst.  Rock  Garden  Evergreens . 85c 

JAPANESE  BARBERRY  (4-year-old  field- 
grown),  bushy.  10  to  15  in,,  $4  per  100; 
18  to  24  in.,  $6  per  100. 


I  n  n  DARWIN  TULIP  BULBS  J 

3.50 

EXHIBITION 

IvU  MIXED 

Tulip  Bulbs  We  Ship  in  October, 

Chrysanthemums 

H 

8 


HARDY  EXHIBITION 

plants  $|  .25 


BLOOM 
THIS  FALL 


FOR 


Flowers  measure  6-8  inches 
in  diameter. 

FLOWER  SHOW 
PRIZE  WINNERS 

1  Glory  of  Seven  Oaks 
(Yellow) 

1  Old  Lavender  (Lavender) 

1  Quaker  Maid  (White) 

1  Indian  Summer  (Bronze) 

1  Autumn  Glow  (Rosy-Red) 

1  Unaka  (Lavender-Pink) 

1  Honey  Dew  (Orange  tipped  with  Gold) 
1  Sunglow  (Golden  Yellow) 

Planting  directions  with  each  order. 


Hardy  Perennials,  Plants 
are  Two  Years  Old, 
Blooming  Age.  Each  wG 

Columbine,  all  colors;  Double  Hollyhocks, 
beautiful  colors;  Shasta  Daisies,  Yellow 
Daisies;  Hardy  Carnations,  6  colors;  Paint¬ 
ed  Daisies,  Gaillardias,  Sweet  Williams, 
Forget-Me-Nots.  Physalis  (Chinese  Lantern 
Plants);  Delphiniums,  light  and  dark  blue; 
Oriental  Poppies,  brilliant  colors;  Fox¬ 
gloves,  Phlox. 

Orders  Must  Amount  to  $1.10  or  More 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

7-year-old  trees,  3  times  Trans-  Al  I  ft 
planted,  Extra  bushy  and  nicely  ulalll 
shaped.  Each  . ^  I 

Specimens,  8-9  years  old,  $1.65  each. 


The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

I  A1H>  85c  FOR  BACKING  | 


10  EVERGREENS  85c 

$6  per  100.  Three-  to  five-year-old  trees,  12 
to  15  inches  high.  4  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor- 
vitae  Pyramidal,  4  Chinese  Arborvitae. 

IiVEKG  KEEN  — 
KEPT.  65 

EASTON,  PA. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

.  .  . TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

K 
u 

Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  lags,  ciates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  SO,  Went  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


>utlet£l 
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BROILER  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  market  your  broilers 

49  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

RETURNS  MADE  DAILY-  COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  to 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun’s,  Bradstreet’s  or  any  commercial  agency 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2291  12th  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Shipping  Tag’s  on  Keenest — Established  1885 

SHIP  YOUK  WHITE  ANH  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


PLANTS 


All  leading  varieties 

100  500  1000 


1000 


postage  postage 
prepaid  prepaid 

postage  not 
prepaid  prepaid 

Tomato  . 

.  .  .  .$0.35 

$1.50 

$2.00 

$1.50 

Cabbage  . 

. 35 

1.00 

1.80 

1.50 

Pepper  . 

. 60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Celery  . 

. 50 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Cauliflower  . 

. 60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Sweet  Potato  . . 

. 60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Eggplant  . 

.  ...  1.00 

4.00 

8.00 

6.00 

All  plants  carefully 
Send  for  < 

packed 

Catalog. 

in  moss. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SON,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 
Largest  growers  of  vegetable  plants  in  New  Jersey 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON 

CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Copenhagen.  Charleston,  Jersey,  Railhead,  Flat  Dutch, 
Golden  Acre.  300-75c:  500-$ 1  :  1 .000-$ 1 .50.  postpaid; 
5,000- $4,  express  collect.  Tomatoes  same  price  as  cab¬ 
bage  Ruby  King  pepper  and  3’orto  Rico  potato,  300- 
SI-  500-SI. 50:  l,000-$2.50.  postpaid.  Snow  Ball 

Cauliflower.  I00-50C.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FOUR  BROTHERS  PLANT  FARM.  Franklin,  Va. 

FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Hollyhocks,  Hardy  Larkspurs,  Phlox  and  262  other 
Hardy  Perennial  Flowers;  Zinnias,  Petunias,  Snap¬ 
dragons  and  many  other  Annual  Flowers;  Tomato. 
Cabbage.  Sweet  Potato.  Eggplant,  Pepper  and  other 
vegetable  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 

MILLIONS— Cabbage.  Tomato,  Beet,  Onion. 

Leading  varieties.  $1.00  thousand.  Cauliflower, 
Pepper— $3.00  thousand.  STAR  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


GLADIOLUS— Start  making  money— buy  bulbs,  sell 
-*  flowers  all  summer.  60 — $1.00;  1000— $8.00.  Best 
arieties,  many  colors.  G  SCHOF.NIIARDT,  Anponaug,  R.  I, 


S  _  o  J  STOWELL’S,  10  lbs.,  $1. 

DWeet  born  J>eed  HUBBARD’S  Starkey,  Va. 


Poison  Ivy *» 
Dangerous/ 

The  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  says:  “Every  landowner 
should  feel  in  a  measure  responsi¬ 
ble  for  illness  resulting  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  irritating  plants  on  his 
premises.”  In  the  interests  of  per¬ 
sonal  safety,  poison  ivy  must  go! 
Kill  it  easily,  quickly  and  perma¬ 
nently  with 


Just  dust  Atlacide  Chlorate  Weed 
Killer  from  the  handy  sifter  can  or 
mix  with  water  for  standard  spray- 
in"  equipment.  Kills  roots  as  well 
as  tops  of  all  weeds. 
Non-poisonous  t 
livestock  or  people, 

^  »  Ask  Your 

;  x  Dealer 

or  *//[  / 

MAIL_  COUPON 

CH1PMAN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

136  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  complete  literature  on  Atlacide. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

□  I  am  enclosing  $1.50  for  3%  lbs. 

□  I  am  enclosing  $3.50  for  15  ibs. 

□  I  am  enclosing  $7.00  for  50  lbs. 

□  I  am  enclosing  $13.50  for  100  lbs. 

□  1  am  enclosing  $26.00  for  200  lbs. 

Name . . . . . 

Address  . . . 

City  . State . 

RNY-5-2S 


ENJOY  A  STEADY  CASH  INCOME 

You  cun  make  $40  up  weekly  selling  our  Guaranteed 
Paints  and  Hoofing  to  fanners.  Free  Selling  Outfit. 
Experience  unnecessary.  All  or  spare  time— write 
quick.  The  H.  J.  BURNS  CO.,  96  Commercial 
Street,  Dept.  F,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Greatest  ROSE  Value  of  1932 

"J  ^^RARESJ^  ^  $|65 


POST 

PAID 


RAREST 

EVERBLOOMERS  s 

Conservative  $5.00  Value 
Offered  ”  in  Clearance  Sale 

ROSLYN  -  TALISMAN  -  MARY  PICKF0RD  -  E.  6.  HILL 
MRS.  CALVIN  C00LIDGE  -  JOANNA  HILL  -  HOLLYWOOD 

These  are  the  newest  creations  and  latest  introduc¬ 
tions,  including  two  gorgeous  multicolors,  also  pink, 
brilliant  scarlet  and  varying  tones  of  yellow.  All  are 
strong,  2  and  3-year-old  plants  that  will  bloom  a  few 
weeks  after  planting  and  continue  until  frost.  All  7 
for  $1.65,  postpaid  insured  delivery.  Two  of  each 
with  PRESIDENT  HOOVER  FREE,  15  in  all,  $3.15. 
HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED 
"Rose  Lovers’  Guide,"  garden  manual,  FREE  with 
every  order-. 

R.  F.  D.  20, 
South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Reynolds’  Farms 


MA<?TnnnNplants  $1-25  Per  '00:  *8.00  per 

1VIAO  1  Ul/Wll  1000.  Plants  set  out  this  Spring 
Fwcw-Kcmi'iniT  will  bear  quantities  of  large 
LVerUcarillg  delicious  berries  this  Summer 

SfMwIvprrv  aild  Pall‘  BASIL  PERRY. 
JlrdW  uerry  Route  5,  Georgetown,  Delaware. 

Strawberry  Plants  gSt^wIth 

years.  SI  per  100.  $4  per  500,  $7  per  1000,  postpaid. 

HUFF  BROTHERS  ...  Burnham,  Maine 


What !  the  first  chicken  from  under 
stupid  old  Jenny?  The  doctor  thrust  his 
hand  into  the  nest.  But  no.  Only  an 
egg  shell  with  a  tiny  hole  staring  up  at 
him,  a  beak  flagging  for  help  from  a  dif¬ 
ficult,  situation. 

“I’d  like  to  get  him  out !”  muttered 
Marcus  wistfully.  “Havin’  your  feet  tied 
back  of  your  neck,  and  your  head  stuck 
under  one  wing,  gets  to  be  hard  to  stand. 

“He  wants  to  get  out  and  see  how  the 
world  looks,”  added  my  son  slowly.  I 
ask  myself,  “Is  this  salesmanship  I’m  lis¬ 
tening  to?” 

Jenny  heard  a  second  peep  somewhere. 
She  leaned  forward  in  her  nest;  her  ex¬ 
pression  was  a  slightly  sour  look.  I  was 
about  to  warn  Mark,  for  he  dislikes  hav¬ 
ing  a  hen  peck  him,  but  Jenny  was  too 
quick  for  me.  She  reached  out  and 
pecked  on  the  chin  this  meddler  who  once 
carried  her  back  to  the  nest  after  every 
feeding.  He  shoved  back  the  egg. 

“O-o-h  !”  cried  the  boy,  just  plain  boy 
now.  “I  didn’t  think  she  would  do  a 
thing  like  that.”  He  was  pale. 

I  sat  grinning  at  him  in  my  grown-up 
superiority.  “Even  a  setting  hen,”  I 
told  him,  “can  sometimes  do  things  that 
will  surprise  you.  Besides,  it  would  have 
weakened  him  if  you  had  relieved  him  of 
the  struggle,  entirely,  It  is  trying  hard 
to  get  out  that  gives  him  his  first  mus¬ 
cles.  Jenny  knew  that.” 

Marcus  did  not  answer.  The  lawn 
needing  mowing,  and  strange  to  say  he 
seems  to  enjoy  this  task  as  much  as  he 
does  geography.  iva  unger. 


William  W.  Cocks 

William  Willetts  Cocks  died  at  his  an¬ 
cestral  home  at  Old  Westbury,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  X.  Y.,  May  24.  He  was  in  his 
seventy-first  years.  Mr.  (Jocks  was  a 
graduate  of  Swarthmore  College  and  had 
been  interested  in  farming  all  his  life,  but 
at  an  early  age  interested  himself  in  so¬ 
cial  and  political  affairs.  His  first  politi¬ 
cal  position  was  road  commissoner  at 
North  Hempstead,  and  before  concrete 
roads  were  known,  he  had  built  good 
roads. 

Later  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Sen¬ 
ate  and  to  the  Assembly  and  to  Congress. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  lie  was  mayor 
of  Old  Westbury,  president  of  the 
Friends’  Academy  at  Locust  Valley,  a  di¬ 
rector  in  several  banks  and  trust  com¬ 
panies,  and  chairman  of  the  State  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  He  is 
survived  by  Mrs.  Cocks  and  two  sons, 
Isaac. Hicks  and  William  Burling  Cocks. 

Mr.  Cocks  was  a  familiar  figure  in  Al¬ 
bany  and  in  agricultural  circles  of  the 
State.  He  had  a  winsome  personality 
and  disposition.  The  late  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  a  personal  friend. 


Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

We  are  going  with  you  this  year.  We 
had  such  a  fine  time  on  the  1931  trip. 
Here  is  our  deposit.  MR.  and  mbs.  a.  l. 

Rhode  Island. 

I  am  able  to  go  with  you  this  trip  and 
will  go  to  Syracuse  or  Buffalo  to  take  the 
train.  How  much  do  you  wish  me  to  pay 
at  present?  M.  H.  R. 

New  York. 

Please  send  catalogs  of  third  annual 
tour.  1  want  to  give  them  to  a  few  of 
my  friends  who  may  go.  You  may  get 
some  of  them.  1  will  never  forget  the 
good  time  and  pleasures  you  arranged  for 
us  on  the  1931  trip.  Would  like  to  go 
every  year  if  I  could.  E.  s.  L. 

Connecticut. 

It  will  be  best  for  me  to  take  a  lower 
berth  and  I  am  enclosing  $7  for  deposit. 
Will  pay  the  remainder  before  August  11. 
Please  send  a  folder  to  address  herewith 
as  I  am  hoping  to  induce  her  to  go  with 
me.  E-  l.  E. 

Florida. 

We  certainly  appreciated  being  remem¬ 
bered  and  thank  you  for  your  letter.  We 
bought  a  reading  glass  and  lo  and  behold 
we  could  pick  out  everyone  in  the  group 
in  the  1931  picture  that  we  had  taken  at 
Glacier  Park  and  which  you  so  kindly 
gave  us.  We  enjoy  getting  out  the  folders 
and  reading  matter  collected  on  our  trip 
and  recall  the  many  things  of  beauty  and 
interest.  I  will  never  forget  the.  lovely 
drive  up  the  Columbia  River  Highway 
but  believe  Banff  was  the  high  spot  for 
my  husband.  He  lias  been  requested  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  give  little  talks  on  the  trip. 
It  was  certainly  worth  the  effort  and 
money  and  will  always  remain  a  beautiful 
picture  in  our  memory. 

NTew  York.  air.  and  airs.  p.  l.  g. 

We  are  getting  in  reservations  now  and 
as  we  said  last  year  first  come  first 
served  but  there  is  room  for  all  and  nice 
locations.  The  train  is  splendid  and  the 
berths  all  comfortable.  You  will  be  well 
taken  care  of  so  send  for  the  literature 
and  come  along  with  us.  The  deposit 
with  your  reservation  is  $7  and  it  will  be 
well  to  send  it  early. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Alost  produce  shows  an  easier  tone  with  the 
arrival  of  favorable  weather.  Butter  is  easier. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  easy; 
creamery  prints,  22  to  23c;  tubs,  20  to  21c; 
firsts,  18  to  19c.  Cheese,  easy;  new  daisies, 
longhorn,  13c;  brick.  15c;  old  fiats,  22c;  lini- 
burger,  23c.  Eggs,  weak;  nearby  fancy,  18  to 
19c;  grade  A,  15  to  18c;  grade  B,  14  to  16c; 
grade  C,  13  to  14c;  nearby  at  market,  12  to  15c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  weak;  fowls,  17  to 
21c;  fryers,  21  to  23c;  roasters,  26  to  27c; 
broilers,  20  to  22c;  ducks,  17  to  18c;  turkeys, 
29  to  31c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  14  to 
22e;  broilers,  16  to  20c;  ducks,  14  to  15c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,-  firm;  Baldwin, 
bu,,  $1.10  to  $1.35;  King,  $1.25  to  $1,40;  Rome 


Beauty,  $1.50  lo  $1.75:  Nortern  Spy,  $1.25  to 
$2.25;  McIntosh,  $1.40  to  $2.25.  '  Potatoes, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  40  to  45c;  Maine,  2- 
bu.  bag.  $1.50;  Texas,  40-lb.  bag,  $2.25;  sweets, 
N.  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt. ,  $2  to  $2.25;  red  kidney,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  marrow,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  white  kidney, 
$3.75  to  $4.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu., 
$2.50  to  $2.75;  Tex.,  white,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.35  to 
$1.50;  yellow,  $1.50;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  5  to  10c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — -Cherries,  Cal.,  6-lb.  box, 
$2.25  to  $3;  grapes,  S.  A.,  24-lb.  lug,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  oranges,  Cal.,  box.  $3.25  to  $4.50;  Fla., 
$4.25  to  $5;  pears,  western,  box,  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
pineapples,  Porto  Rico,  crate,  $2;  strawberries, 
24-qt.  crate,  $3  to  $5.75;  watermelons,  50  to  !10c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $13 
to  $12.50;  clover  mixed.  $12  to  $12.50;  oat 
straw,  $7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton, 
$12.50;  standard  middlings,  $12.50;  red-dog, 
$18.50;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein 
$19.60;  oiimeai,  34  per  cent,  $31;  hominy, 
$15.80;  gluten  feed,  .$16.30;  oat  feed,  $6;  Tim¬ 
othy  seed,  bu.,  $2.25;  Alfalfa,  $10.50;  Alsike, 
$9;  clover,  $10.25  to  $10.50.  C.  H.  B 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
June  4,  1932.  In  most  cases  the  top  price  is 
given. 

MILK 

May:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  $1.16;  Class  2B,  $1.36:  Class  3,  $1.10. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.59;  Class  2, 
$1.35;  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  19c;  extra,  92  score, 
18c;  firsts,  87  to  91  score,  16  to  17>Ac;  ladles, 
14  to  16c;  packing  stock,  13  to  14c;  sweet 
fancy,  21c;  extras,  20c;  firsts,  16%  to  19c; 
renovated,  16%c;  centralized,  17c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premium,  21%c;  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings,  17 %  to  19i4e;  standard,  16 1/,  to  17c; 
nearby,  under  grades,  14  to  15c;  browns,  spe¬ 
cial  pack,  17  to  20e;  standards,  15%  to  16c; 
mixed  colors,  special  pack,  15  to  17%c;  stand¬ 
ards,  45  ibs.,  14%c;  rehandled  receipts,  45  lbs., 
14c;  mediums,  12  to  12% e;  Pacific  Coast,  fresh 
specials,  24  %e;  standards,  21  to  22%c. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2y2  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  16c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
25c;  small  breeds,  best,  20c;  roosters,  19c; 
ducks,  13c;  geese,  12c;  rabbits,  lb.,  14c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Broilers,  fancy,  30c;  chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  27c; 
fair  to  good,  18  to  20c;  roosters,  10c;  fowls, 
20c;  ducks,  15c;  turkeys.  No.  1,  27c;  squabs, 
lb.,  ungraded.  30c;  graded,  30c;  dark,  doz., 
$2.50;  culls,  $1.50. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $6.75;  bulls,  $3.25;  cows, 
$2.50;  calves,  best,  $7;  common  to  good,  $4.50 
to  $6.50;  sheep,  $3.25;  lambs,  $7.75;  hogs,  $4. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  8c;  good  to  choice,  5  to 
6c;  lambs,  hothouse,  head,  $5. 

POTATOES 

Alaine,  180  lbs.,  $2;  Canada,  90  lbs.,  $1.25; 
new,  bbl.,  $5.50;  sweet  potatoes,  Md.,  bu.,  $1; 
Jersey,  $1.60. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.,  $2.25;  beets,  bu.,  $1;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  $1.50;  carrots,  bu.  bskt.,  $2.75; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.50;  corn,  Texas,  bu.,  $3; 
cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu.,  $2.50;  eggplant,  bu.,  $2; 
horseradish,  bbl.,  $12;  kale,  bbl.,  $1;  lettuce, 
bu.,  $3.50;  onions,  50  ibs.,  $1.15;  parsley,  bu., 
$1;  peas,  bu.,  $2.75;  peppers,  bu.,  $2.75;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  50c;  string  beans,  bu.,  $2;  tomatoes, 
Fla.,  crate,  $3 ;  watercress,  100  bchs.,  $2.50. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Alushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  15c  to  $1;  cucumbers, 
Mass.,  box  of  5  doz.,  $12;  tomatoes,  Pa.,  15-lb. 
bskt.,  $2.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Albemarle,  bskt.,  $2;  Spy,  $2;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  $2.25;  Baldwin,  $1.40;  Stayman,  $1.75; 
pears,  Eli.,  bu.,  $1.25.  Strawberries,  La.,  pt.,  2 
to  6c;  Mo.,  qt.,  IS  to  19c;  Ky.,  qt.,  20  to  21c; 
Ill.,  qt.,  6c;  Caro,  qt.,  5  to  15c;  Norfolk,  Va., 
4  to  13c;  Del.  and  Aid.,  qt.,  8  to  16c;  En.  Shore, 
qt.,  8  to  14c. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  73%c;  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
46c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  34c;  rye,  52% c. 

FEEDS 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran,  $19.35;  standard  middlings,  $19.35;  Ited- 
dog,  $23.35;  hominy  feed,  $18.60;  cottonseed 
meal,  $21.25. 

HAY 

Hay,  No.  1.  $17;  No.  2,  $16;  No.  3,  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $17. 
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A  Brief  History  of  the 
Tomato 

(Continued  from  Page  530) 
refers  to  the  fruit  as  love  apples,  and  said 
in  1597  that  they  were  eaten  abroad  with 
pepper,  salt  and  oil.  In  1656  Parkinson 
says  the  tomato  was  grown  in  England 
for  ornament  and  curiosity  only,  while 
Miller,  in  1752,  says  it  was  then  much 
used  in  soups.  In  1S12  they  were 
grown  as  a  field  crop  in  Italy,  especially 
Sicily.  In  the  United  States,  it  seems 
possible  that  tomatoes  were  first  used  in 
the  South,  as  they  are  reported  as  a  food 
at  New  Orleans  in  1812,  but  in  1835  they 
were  sold  by  the  dozen  in  Quincy  Mar¬ 
ket,  Boston,  though  it  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  were  almost  unknown  in 
the  North  as  an  edible  vegetable  until 
1834.  In  1844,  according  to  the  records 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  the  tomato  was  then  acquiring 
popularity.  The  ancient  Mexicans  called 
it  tomatl  or  tomati. 

Thorburn  gave  direction  for  raising  to¬ 
matoes  in  1817,  and  offered  one  variety 
in  his  catalog  of  1828.  T.  S.  Gold,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  writes  :  “We  raised  our  first  to¬ 
matoes  about  1832  as  a  curiosity,  made 
no  use  of  them,  though  we  had  heard  the 
French  ate  them.  They  were  called  love 
apples.”  In  1835  the  editor  of  the  Maine 
Farmer  wrote  that  tomatoes  were  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens  in  Maine,  and  “are  a 
useful  article  of  diet.”  From  this  we 
may  conclude  that  the  tomato  came  into 
use  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  was  not  appreciated  in  the  United 
States  until  nearly  300  years  later.  In 
Mexico  its  use  apparently  goes  back  to 
remote  antiquity. 

Regarding  color,  the  earliest  tomatoes 
known  appeared  as  red,  golden,  pale  yel¬ 
low  and  white  varieties,  and  these  char¬ 
acteristics  have  persisted  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  efforts  of  plant  breeders  have 
been  directed  to  the  production  of  a  clear 
red  color  and  a  smooth  fruit,  selection 
being  made  to  secure  these  qualities.  The 
plant  appears  in  many  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  world,  with  wide  variations 
of  color,  size  and  form. 

Botanically  the  tomato  is  a  fruit,  but 
commercially  it  is  classed  as  a  vegetable. 


In  Tune  With  the  Times 

Farmers  have  made  great  strides  in 
growing  Alfalfa  during  the  past  five 
years.  Much  of  their  success  is  due  to 
the  use  of  more  hardy  varieties.  Occa¬ 
sionally  farmers  question  whether  or  not 
common  Alfalfa  might  not  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  variegated  types  on  deep  dry 
soil  types.  The  supposition  is  that  com¬ 
mon  Alfalfa  with  its  tap  root  will  go 
deeper  after  moisture  than  will  the  types 
with  branching  roots.  Michigan  tests  in¬ 
dicate  that  this  is  not  the  case.  In  near¬ 
ly  every  test  throughout  the  State  the 
variegated-common  question  is  answered 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  variegated 
types. 


The  application  of  a  Winter  mulch  on 
strawberry  fields  is  often  neglected.  In 
many  cases,  this  is  due  to  a  scarcity  of 
suitable  mulching  material,  which  the 
grower  hesitates  to  purchase  on  account 
of  the  extra  expense.  However,  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  from  mulching  experiments 
show  that  the  cost  of  the  mulch  and  its 
application  gives  larger  yields  and  better 
fruit. 


Hay  cured  in  loose  windrows  dries 
down  much  more  uniformly  than  that 
partially  cured  in  the  swath.  In  the  wind¬ 
row  the  leaves  and  stems  lose  the  mois¬ 
ture  at  the  same  rate,  while  in  the  swath 
the  leaves  dry  much  more  rapidly,  caus¬ 
ing  the  leaves  to  break  off,  and  the  result 
as  that  many  of  them  are  left  on  the 
ground.  Because  of  the  high  content  of 
moisture  in  the  stems  where  the  hay  is 
cured  in  the  swath,  there  is  often  mold¬ 
ing  in  the  mow. 


Tn  mowing  the  lawns  one  often  wonders 
which  is  the  better  method,  to  remove  the 
clippings  or  to  leave  them  on  the  ground. 
Tests  made  recently  indicate  that  the 
grass  grew  more  rapidly  and  was  a  darker 
green  color  where  the  clippings  were  left 
on  the  lawn. 


Three  different  forms  of  injury  are  pro¬ 
duced  bv  tobacco  mosaic  :  Ordinary  mot¬ 
tling  with  light  and  dark  green  areas, 
commonly  called  calico ;  mottling  accom¬ 
panied  by  spotting;  and  blisters  on  the 
leaves  showing  no  mottling.  Mosaic  re¬ 
duces  both  the  yield  and  quality  of  the 
tobacco.  Where  the  disease  occurs  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  month  after  transplanting, 
tlie  yield  is  reduced.  When  infection 
takes  place  at  topping  time,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  less  of  yield  but  the  quality  of  the 
product  is  affected.  Disease  is  carried 
/t  er  Winter  on  the  cured  leaf  and  on  the 
tobacco  refuse  about  the  farm.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  infection  in 
the  seed  bed  since  it  is  the  early  infection 
that  causes  the  greatest  loss. 


The  fire  blight  organism  affecting  apple 
and  pear  twigs  passes  the  Winter  on  the 
diseased  wood.  The  spread  of  the  disease 
is  brought  about  by  bees  and  other  in¬ 
sects  which  carry  the  organism  from  the 
diseased  .wood  to  the  blossoms.  Recent 
work  indicates  that  during  rainy  periods 
the  organism  is  also  splashed  on  the 
leutes  and  infection  is  often  gained  in 
this  way.  The  most  satisfactory  control 
Measures  consist  of  eliminating  the  source 
of  infection  ;  the  use  of  cultural  practices 
which  will  induce  moderate  twig  growth, 
and  the  use  of  resistant  varieties,  l.  ir.  w. 


RED  TOP 

WINDING 

kes  every  ball 

gle  proof 


SPECIAL  WINDING  is  Number  4  of 
the  “Six  Points’ ’  of  Plymouth  supe¬ 
riority  and  extra  quality  .The  finest,  strong¬ 
est  fibres  obtainable ,  plus  108  years’  skill 
in  spinning  and  winding  make  RED  TOP 
super -quality  twine.  RED  TOP  spells 
economy  .  .  .  more  prof  t  from  every  acre. 


Do  you  pay  tribute  to  twine  snarls  and 
tangles,  the  hidden  racketeers  of  the  har¬ 
vest  field?  They  exact  a  fearful  toll  out  of 
grain  profits  every  year.  Plymouth  RED 
TOP,  the  tangle-proof,  super-quality  twine 
prevents  harvest  delays  and  protects  your 
profits.  Saves  you  from  losing  time,  grain 
and  money. 


Plymouth  Twine  is  wound  into  balls,  by 
specially  designed  and  patented  machines, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  absolutely  prevent 
snarls  or  tangles  when  the  twine  is  un¬ 
wound  in  the  twine  can  during  the  process 
of  binding  in  the  field. 


5  INSECT  REPELLING  is  Number  5  of 
the  “Six  Points”  of  Plymouth  supe¬ 
riority  and  means  protection  to  your  supply 
of  RED  TOP  against  destruction  by  insects. 


RED  TOP  keeps  harvesting  costs  down  to 
a  minimum — makes  less  work  and  more 
profits.  Try  it  this  year  at  the  new  low  price ! 


The  six  points  of  Plymouth  superiority 


IRecI  Top  gives  guaran¬ 
teed  LENGTH— 600  feet 
to  the  pound. 


4  Red  Top  is  SPECIALLY 
WOUND- lessens  risk 
of  tangling. 


a  Red  Top  is  extra 
^  STRONG  —  less  break¬ 
ing,  less  wasted  time, 
less  grain  wasted. 


5  Red  Top  is  INSECT 
REPELLING—  because 
of  scientific  treatment. 


3  Red  Top  has  greater 
EVENNESS  — extra 
freedom  from  knots, 
thick  and  thin  places 
which  cause  breaks. 


GRed  Top  is  MISTAKE- 
PROOF— the  printed 
ball  insures  correct  use. 


PLY  M  OlIIH 

the  six  -p  oint  binder  twine 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY  -  Makers  of  Plymouth  Hope  for  108  Years  •  North  Plymouth,  Mass,  and  Welland,  Canada 
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STRAWBERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry  Varieties — Premier,  Success,  Win.  Belt, 
Blakemore,  Howard  17,  Big  Joe,  Aroma,  Lupton,  Gandy, 
Chesapeake,  also  Mastodon  and  Progressive  everbearing. 
100  Prepaid,  larger  lots  collect  100 

The  Summer  varieties . 85 

Mastodon  &  Progressive  E.  11.  1.35 

Cabbage  plants  . 45 

Beets,  Lettuce  &  B.-  Sprouts 

Cauliflower  . 

Tomato  &  Pepper . 85 

Sweet  Potato  &  Celery . 60 

Yellow  Resistant  Strains  ot  cabbage  produce  good  crops 
where  others  fail.  If  you  had  trouble  to  grow  cabbage, 
use  our  plants  from  this  seed  in  leading  varieties,  worth 
four  times  the  price  of  others,  but  cost  no  more.  If 
once  used,  you  will  never  use  any  other. 

Plant  list  on  reauest.  C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

C, _ 1 _  DL„t„  Beaubache,  Uncle  Jim,  Dunlap 

btrawbeiry  llants  and  Howard;  heavy  yielders; 

new  rooted;  state  inspected—  *1.00  per  100  $4.00  per  500, 
$7.00  per  1000  postpaid.  Earl  Sidelinger,  Burnham,  Me. 

Dl  HNTC  Postpaid.  Any  item  25c  (5  items  $1).  36 
I  LIA  ll  I O  Asters,  4  Cannas,  5  Bocker.v  Plants.  10 
Calendula..  3  Carnation,  4  Coleus.  3  Coreopsis,  4  Col¬ 
umbine,  8  Cosmos,  4  Diantlius,  8  Gladiolus,  3  Gail- 
lardia,  10  Marigold,  5  Petunia,  C  Salvia,  7  S.  Win.,  0 
S’dragon.  5  Verbena,  12  Zinnia,  8  Egg  Pit.,  10  Pep¬ 
per,  3G  Celery,  40  S-potato;  (Tomato.  20-25c,  I00-75C, 
500-$3.50,  1 ,000- $5.75 )  :  Brussels,  Beets,  C’flower.  Let¬ 
tuce,  Mangle.  Tobacco,  36-25c.  I00-50c.  500-SI. 50. 

1 ,000-$2.75.  Cab.,  50-25C,  IOO-35C.  400-SI.  1 .000-S2. (100 
Asters  50c).  Cat.  Glick’s  Plant  Farm,  Smoketown,  Pa. 

FABBAGE,  Onion  and  Tomato  Plants— 

Choice  varieties.  500 — 65c:  1,000— $1.25  postpaid, 
$1.00—1,000  expressed.  Potato  Plants,  any  variety:  500 
—$1.25;  1 .000 — $2.00  postpaid.  $1.75 — 1.000  expressed. 
BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM  -  Franklin,  Va. 


Binder  Twine 

per  lb.  in  quantities.  Best  quality 
guaranteed,  banner  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  circular  and  sample. 

THEQ.  BURT  &  SONS.  Box  65.  Melrose.  0. 
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SAVE  MONEY  a  ft? 

Buv  at  Factory  Prices  and 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW/ 

Thr  Rf.ri.in  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights.  Ohio 


©  Burn  Weeds  While  Green 


Clean  up  the  modern,  sure  way — controlled  fire.  Hauck 
Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  peaky  growth — seed  and 
stalk.  All  year  use  for  country  place,  farm,  orchard, 
park.  Does  4  men’s  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 

New,  low-priced  unit.  HAUCK  MFG.  CO., 
1  23  Tenth  Street.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


t’D'E’f’WAY  t  Millions  Certified  Hi-GradeCalr 
Mli  •  bage  Plants — Wakefields,  Flats. 

Danish,  Copenhagen:  $1.00-1,000,  6,000— $4.00;  10,000- 
$7.50.  Tomato,  leading  varieties:  $1  25 — 1,000,  10,000— 
$10.00.  Sweet  Peppers,  Potato;  $2.00 — 1,000.  Onion, 
Lettuce,  Beet:  $1.50—1,000.  Well  packed.  Charges 
collect.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Virginia 


lOO  ACRES  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage— Goldenacre,  Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  Hat- 
dutch,  Danish  liallhead:  $1.00—1,000;  10,000— $7.50. 

Tomato.’  $1.25— 1,000;  5,000— $5.00.  SWEET  POTATO:  $1.75 
—1,000;  5,000— $7.50.  Pepper  $8.00—1,000  ;  5,000— $12.50. 
First  class  hand  selected  plants  and  good  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY  -  Franklin,  Va. 

From  Certified  Seed— Marglobe, 
Baltimore,  Bonnie  Best:  500— 
7 5c;  $1.00—1000.  Ruby  King  and 
California  Wonder  Pepper  Plants:  500— $1.00:  1000 — 
$1.75.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants:  500 — 75c.  $1.25 — 1000, 
SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  COMPANY,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


Tomato  Plants 


CABBAGE  Plants — Extra  special  for  two  weeks.  Large 
surplus,  fine  plants.  60c — 1.000;  10,000 — $5.00.  Tomato 
Plants:  $1.00— 1.000;  10  000— $7.50.  Sweet  Potato:  $1.50— 
1,000;  11,000 — $12.50.  Well  packed,  good  del.  guar.  No 
order  too  large.  FARMERS  SUPPLY  00.  -  Franklin,  Va. 

DAHLIAS 

FINAL  SPRING  BARGAINS 
Your  Choice — Any  6  Listed  Below  for  $1.00 — 12  for  $1.85 

BONNIE  BRAE,  OIGARETTR,  EDNA  SPENCER,  DAINTY. 
D.  M.  MOORE,  ETEND  de  LYON,  F.  M.  BURDICK,  GOV. 
TRUMBULL,  JEAN  CHAZOT,  MAUD  ADAMS,  MRS. 
SALBACH,  MRS.  WARNER,  MORDELLA,  1£.  BLOD¬ 
GETT,  ROYCROFT,  R.  T.  EDWARDS. 

15  Roots  without  labels,  $1.00 — 30  for  $1.85 
C.  LOUIS  ALLING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
251  E,  Court  Street  West  Haven,  Conn. 

1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs  mixed  colors 

Sent  prepaid  for  SI. OO.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg,  N.Y. 

Blue  Baby  Spruce 

Send  for  catalog.  CASSEL  NURSERY  -  Mantua,  Ohio 

Qnvumnrl  Western  N.  Y.  grown.  2-yr.  heavy  rooted, 

DUAnUUU  $6  per  100.  Th.F.v.  d.  Meulcn,  Dunkirk,  N.  T. 


Cabbage  Plants  2B,eSj„?,sr*r1.” 

Copenhagen,  Glory,  Flatdutch.  Railhead,  succession. 
Red,  postpaid:  200— 60r;  500— $1.10;  1000— $1.85.  Ex¬ 
press:  5000— $5  00.  Bermuda  Onion  Plants,  make  big¬ 
ger,  sweeter  onions:  200— 50c;  500—85®.  Transplanted 
Tomato:  50—60®:  100 — $1.00;  500— $4.50.  Catalog. 
POUT  M ELLIN (4 Eli  -  North  Lima,  Ohio 

Leading  Varieties 
Best  Strains 

Expressed:  1,000— $1.00;  10,000— $7.50.  Postpaid:  200—65®. 
500— $1.15.  TOMATO— Postpaid:  100—  65c,  500— $2.86; 
Catalog.  BUCKEYE  FARMS.  Box  5415,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


Cabbage  Plants 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  and  all  best  varieties. 

Tomato,  $1.00.  Bermuda  Onion,  $1.00.  Certified  Porto 
Rico  Potato,  $1  00.  Ruby  King  Pepper  $4.00  or  50® — 100. 
WHOLESALE  PLANT  CO.  •  -  QUITMAN.  GEORGIA 

T?r"etaies  TOMATO  and  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Prompt  shipment.  $1.00—1,000:  5.000— $4.00:  10,010— $7.00. 
Charges  collect.  All  stock  from  certified  seed. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  -  FRANKLIN.  VA. 


fTDTICICn  errn  Beans  and  Harley.  REED 
LLK  1  ir  ILU  OLLU  POT  ATOES — Early  and  late 


varieties.  Flint  Corns.  E.  F.  HUMPHRKY 


IRA,  N.  T. 
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ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  rve  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


SOME  idea  of  the  wonderful  scenery  on  our  Coast 
to  Coast  Tour  is  given  on  the  cover  and  page 
531  this  week — Pike's  Peak,  the  Cody  Road  to  Yel¬ 
lowstone,  Chimney  Rock,  the  Shoshone  Dam — in  fact 
every  foot  of  this  great  playground  country  is  full 
of  interest  and  marvel.  Write  today  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  so  that  you  may  make  reservations  and  go 
with  us,  August  11,  for  two  weeks  of  comfortable 
travel,  with  all  details  arranged. 

Hs 

HERE  may  peach  trees  be  planted  with  fair 
prospect  of  commercial  success?  In  latitudes 
near  the  danger  line  this  is  often  a  puzzling  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station  has  been  looking 
this  matter  up  with  care,  and  lists  the  following  New 
York  State  counties  as  best,  in  order  given.  Niagara 
leads  with  over  a  million  trees,  followed  by  Or¬ 
leans,  Monroe,  Wayne,  Ulster,  Orange  and  Schuyler. 
Localities  where  the  mercury  reaches  15  below  in 
Winter  are  considered  dangerous.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  indicate  that  no  other  counties  in  the  State 
will  grow  peaches.  We  have  known  thriving  peach 
trees  10  years  old  in  Columbia.  The  lay  of  the  land 
has  something  to  do  about  it,  and  one  cannot  al¬ 
ways  tell  about  this  until  the  trees  themselves  ex¬ 
press  their  preference.  Another  point  is  that  in¬ 
dividual  trees,  for  some  reason,  develop  unusual 
sturdiness,  beyond  what  is  normally  expected  of  a 
variety.  It  may  be  in  the  root  system  or  some  in¬ 
heritance  of  peach  character  comparable  to  strains 
in  humans.  Peach  trees  are  cheap,  take  little  space 
and  are  worth  trying  for  home  use  almost  anywhere 
within  reason.  But,  for  anything  approaching  com¬ 
mercial  use,  the  advice  of  experienced  observers  is 
needed. 

* 

ENTUCKY  is  specializing  in  help  to  farm  men 
and  women  between  20  and  30  years  of  age, 
through  what  is  known  as  “Utopia  Clubs.”  Twelve 
counties  in  the  State  have  these  organizations, 
where  those  who  have  outgrown  the  4-H  and  simi¬ 
lar  organizations  of  their  ’teens  can  meet  on  a  com¬ 
mon  basis  of  age  and  experience.  These  clubs  are 
not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  membership  in 
clubs  and  societies  where  their  elders  are  in  the  ma¬ 
jority,  but  are  supplementary  to  them.  Every  asso¬ 
ciation  has  its  atmosphere,  sometimes  made  by  those 
who  have  forgotten  how  life  and  work  and  friends 
and  the  world  in  general  looked  to  them  in  their 
twenties.  We  know  some  persons  past  middle  age 
who  have  the  knack  of  being  excellent  company  in 
any  gathering,  by  being  genuinely  friendly  and  ‘‘not 
saying  too  much.”  Those  who  are  always  trying 
to  “put  others  in  their  places,”  and  emphasizing  the 
wisdom  that  comes  with  age,  are  likely  to  be  bore- 
some  to  those  between  20  and  30.  We  hope  these 
Kentucky  young  men  and  women  find  some  real 
Utopia  in  their  clubs. 

* 

HE  last  part  of  the  old  potato  season  has  been 
disappointing  because  the  price  did  not  make  the 
sharp  advance  that  was  hoped  for  because  of  the 
light  shipments  of  southern  potatoes  from  the  early 
producing  sections.  The  southern  shipping  season  is 
moving  north  quite  fast  and  the  number  of  shipping 
districts  increases  every  week.  The  first  sharp  gain 
in  the  supply  of  new  crop  potatoes  came  in  late  May, 
when  South  Carolina  wTas  shipping  in  full  volume, 
the  North  Texas  region  was  well  under  way,  and 
North  Carolina  and  Oklahoma  were  about  ready, 
while  some  of  the  still  earlier  States  wTere  shipping 
many  potatoes.  Yields  were  light  in  most  of  these 
sections,  and  the  total  new  supply  was  not  large,  but 
for  some  reason  the  shortage  did  not  show  itself  in 
any  such  increase  as  was  expected  in  the  demand 


for  old  potatoes.  It  seemed  that  the  dealers  avoided 
buying  as  long  as  possible  until  new  potatoes  were 
in  better  supply.  The  southern  shortage  was  some 
help  to  the  extent  of  leaving  an  opening  for  several 
thousand  cars  of  potatoes  from  Maine  and  other  sec¬ 
tions.  The  Middle  Atlantic  States  w-ere  well  cleared 
out  of  supplies  and  also  the  Upper  Lake  region. 
There  were  still  a  few  thousand  carloads  left  in  the 
West  and  Middle  West  and  in  Maine.  Quite  likely 
there  will  be  a  let-up  in  new  shipments  in  June 
which  will  provide  markets  for  about  all  the  good 
potatoes  remaining  in  the  northern  producing 
sections. 

N  THE  story  of  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  begin¬ 
ning  this  week,  there  is  reference  to  the  unknown 
people  who  preceded  the  North  American  Indians 
as  we  know  them,  in  what  is  now  the  United  States. 
Many  will  learn  with  surprise  that  the  “Red  In¬ 
dians,”  as  our  English  friends  call  them,  were  not 
the  earliest  Americans;  that  they  were  preceded  by 
an  unknown  race  which  has  left  memorials  of  a 
primitive  culture  not  always  reached  by  their  suc¬ 
cessors.  They  made  very  beautiful  objects  of  stone, 
shell,  bone  and  beaten  metals,  but  stranger  still,  they 
built  mounds — hence  they  are  known  to  arch, geol¬ 
ogists  as  the  mound  builders.  These  mounds  vary  in 
shape,  being  round,  conical  or  in  the  shapes  of 
animals;  they  are  scattered  over  the  country  between 
the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  Mountain  ranges,  hut 
chiefly  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri.  One 
famous  mound  in  Adams  Co.,  Ohio,  is  called  the 
Great  Serpent;  the  mound  is  shaped  like  a  serpent, 
five  feet  high  and  1,348  feet  long.  There  are  some 
mounds  in  Wisconsin  shaped  like  animals  of  gigan¬ 
tic  size,  while  in  Tennessee  there  are  mounds  con¬ 
taining  stone  burial  places,  like  the  “barrows”  found 
in  Europe.  No  doubt  many  mounds  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  purely  natural  elevations,  and  have  lost 
their  identity  through  topographical  changes.  Some 
scientists  consider  that  the  mound  builders  were  the 
Stone  Age  ancestors  of  our  Indians;  others  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  mound  builders  were  the  aborigines, 
and  the  Indians  Asiatics  who  reached  this  continent 
by  way  of  Bering  Strait.  How  and  when  did  the 
mound  builders  disappear?  It  is  a  fascinating  sub¬ 
ject  for  conjecture  and  speculation.  And  if  we  think 
they  left  little  of  their  culture  behind  them,  let  us 
think,  with  all  soberness,  how  little  may  remain  of 
all  our  pride  and  circumstance  a  thousand  centuries 
from  now,  when 

.  .  .  “Ail  our  pomp  of  yesterday 

Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre!” 

5k 

OVERNMENT  figures  of  raw  wool  holdings 
show  a  considerably  smaller  amount  on  hand 
here  at  the  beginning  of  this  season.  An  increase  of 
22,000,000  lbs.  in  domestic  production  in  1931  was 
offset  by  a  decline  in  imports  of  combing  and  cloth¬ 
ing  wool,  and  an  estimated  increase  of  20  per  cent 
in  consumption  has  reduced  the  heavy  stocks  of  wool 
available  at  the  beginning  of  the  1931  season.  Im¬ 
ports  of  combing  and  clothing  wool  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  were  only  9.418,000  lbs.,  or  09 
per  cent  of  the  imports  of  the  first  quarter  of  1931 
and  32  per  cent  of  those  received  in  that  period  of 
1930.  Wool  production  in  24  counties  in  1931  is  es¬ 
timated  at  2,934.000  lbs.,  2  per  cent  more  than  in 
1930.  These  countries  produce  almost  nine-tenths  of 
the  world  wool  clip,  excluding  Russia  and  China. 

5k 

ULL  tabulation  has  now  been  made  of  agricul¬ 
tural  statistics  from  the  census  of  1930.  The 
farm  population  of  the  United  States  on  April  1, 
1930,  was  30,445,350  as  compared  with  31,614,269  on 
January  1,  1920,  a  decrease  during  the  decade  of  3.7 
per  cent.  The  number  of  farms  decreased  from  6,- 
41 S, 343  in  1920  to  6,288,648  in  1930,  a  decrease  of 
2.5  per  cent.  The  6,288,648  farms  in  1930  contained 
986,771,016  acres,  and  were  valued  at  $47,S79,S3S,35S, 
including  the  value  of  the  buildings  on  the  farms. 
Farm  implements  and  machinery  were  valued  at  $3,- 
301,654,4S1,  and  domestic  animals,  chickens  and  bees 
on  farms  were  valued  at  $6,064,051,430.  There  were 
2,911,644  farms  the  operators  of  which  were  owners 
of  all  the  land  they  operated.  Of  these  farms  1,569,- 
17S  were  reported  as  free  from  mortgage  debt,  and 
1.145,737,  valued  at  $10,307,732,037,  were  reported 
as  mortgaged  to  the  amount  of  $4,0S0,176,438,  or 
39.58  per  cent  of  their  value.  On  the  land  and  build¬ 
ings  of  the  2.911,644  farms  operated  by  full  owners, 
taxes  were  paid  in  1929  to  the  amount  of  $238,939,- 
5S9,  or  1.27  per  cent  of  their  value.  Between  1920 
and  1930,  the  number  of  automobiles  on  farms  in¬ 
creased  from  2,146,362  to  4,134,675,  motor  trucks  op 
farms  increased  from  139,169  to  900,385,  and  tractors 
on  farms  increased  from  246,083  to  920,021.  In  1930 


there  were  on  the  farms  of  the  country  386,191  elec¬ 
tric  motors  for  farm  work  and  1,131,108  stationary 
gas  engines.  In  1930  telephones  were  reported  on 
2,139,194  farms,  which  was  a  decrease  of  14.4  per 
cent  from  the  2,49S,493  farms  that  reported  tele¬ 
phones  in  1920.  Farmers’  dwelling  houses  with  run¬ 
ning  water  piped  into  them  numbered  994,202  in 
1930,  an  increase  of  54.4  per  cent  over  the  643,899 
reported  in  1920.  Payments  to  power  companies  for 
electric  light  and  power  were  made  by  571,007  farm 
operators  in  1930,  the  total  amount  of  the  payments 
being  $46,483,SS5. 

5k 

UTWORMS  are  familiar  to  us  all  because  of 
their  destructive  work  in  severing  plants  at  the 
ground,  hut  probably  few  know  that  there  are  some 
which  climb  trees  and  do  deadly  work  with  the 
tender  foliage.  Northern  Ohio  has  a  pest  of  these  in 
some  apple  orchards  this  year,  the  Well-Marked  cut¬ 
worm  (Noctua  clandestina),  as  many  as  150  having 
been  found  under  a  single  tree,  enough  to  do  seri¬ 
ous  defoliation  when  they  climb  up  at  night  for 
work.  A  practical  preventive  is  handing  the  trees 
with  Tree  Tanglefoot,  a  strip  an  inch  wide  of  this 
exceedingly  sticky  stuff  being  sufficient  to  catch  them. 
This  is  also  useful  in  stopping  ants  from  going  up 
and  down  the  trees  in  their  job  of  colonizing  the 
aphids  on  the  new  growth. 

5k 

HAT  description  of  the  nine-year-old  boy’s  min¬ 
istrations  to  the  six  broody  hens,  on  page  531, 
will  bring  back  the  boyhood  experience  of  many 
whose  recollection  reaches  to  the  days  when  natural 
incubation  accounted  for  most  of  the  chickens,  then 
brought  up  with  the  motherly  “cluck,”  which  the 
modern  efficient  brooder  does  not  supply.  Nature 
furnishes  no  picture  more  expressive  of  determina¬ 
tion  than  the  sitting  hen  at  her  three-weeks’  job, 
night  and  day,  with  that  awful  glare,  even  murder, 
in  her  eye,  ready  to  draw  blood  with  her  sharp  beak 
at  any  sign  of  interference.  Technically,  according 
to  the  dictionary,  she  is  a  sitting  hen,  who  sets  her¬ 
self.  Now  and  then  one  becomes  uncertain,  as  in 
the  case  of  Alice,  and  needs  the  handling  of  a  diplo¬ 
mat,  such  as  Marcus  proved  himself  to  be.  Tact  is 
usually  belter  than  force  in  dealing  with  hens — and 
perhaps  with  humans  likewise. 

sk 

ELEN  JOHNSON,  home  demonstration  work 
expert  in  Alabama,  gives  some  quite  remark¬ 
able  figures  regarding  returns  from  farm  women’s 
sales  of  various  products  at  curb  markets  in  that 
State.  In  one  year  18  of  these  markets  made  total 
sales  of  $347,652.  Poultry  products  sold  by  7.548 
women  and  girls  amounted  to  $257,594.  This  is  a 
thoroughly  practical  way  of  selling  what  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  many  cases,  and  the  idea  of  direct  contact 
between  producers  and  buyers  is  spreading.  It  is 
one  of  the  common  sense  plans  which  decreased  from 
former  practice  and  is  now  coming  back. 

5k 

The  cold  factory  chimneys  will  have  to  be  warmed  up 
again  before  we  get  out  of  the  depression.  Why  are 
they  cold?  As  I  understand  it  this  is  not  because  there 
is  such  a  surplus  of  manufactured  goods,  but  on  account 
of  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  to  happen  in  tariffs 
and  the  raw  material  markets.  I  wonder  whether  Con¬ 
gress  has  thought  about  this? 

UST  what  the  Congress  may  be  thinking  about  is 
more  than  we  can  tell.  We  have  no  knowledge 
that  it  has  been  “psyched,”  or  whether  any  profes¬ 
sional  psychoanalyst  would  care  to  undertake  the 
job.  There  is  no  doubt  that  those  smokeless  factory 
chimneys  referred  to  are  tragedies.  They  all  repre¬ 
sented  reasonable  expectations  of  work  for  scores 
of  communities— and  furnished  it  until  the  upset 
came — and  their  workers  were  liberal  buyers  of 
farm  products.  Labor  troubles  of  wild  types  may 
have  been  responsible  for  some  shut-downs  but,  as 
our  correspondent  says,  uncertainty  about  raw  ma¬ 
terial  markets,  and  the  possibility  of  government  in¬ 
terference  with  the  normal  current  of  trade  in  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  made  the  majority  of  them  quit,  as 
most  of  us  would  under  the  same  circumstances.  The 
fire  of  uncertainty  has  been  started  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  is  it  not  up  to  them  to  put  it  out? 


Brevities 

“Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 

The  White  Faces  have  a  hearing  this  week,  page  536. 

Spring  continues  a  bit  slow — mercury  at  42  on  the 
morning  of  May  23  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 

Watermelons  shrink  about  4  per  cent  in  weight 
from  the  Georgia  fields  to  New  York,  six  days  later. 

Connecticut  has  a  pest  of  elm  leaf  beetles  this  year. 
The  trees  are  treated  with  a  spray  of  lead  arsenate, 
which  must  hit  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 

Get  after  the  flea  beetles  quickly.  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  dust,  nicotine  and  calcium  arsenate  are  useful. 
These  creatures  work  rapidly  and  soon  make  the  leaves 
like  a  sieve. 
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Credits  and  Debits 

$  4  OME  expansion  of  credit  but  not  of  money,”  is 
the  dictum  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bankers. 
There  is  a  reason.  Banks  are  organizations  of 
capital  run  to  make  a  profit.  If  there  were  money 
enough  in  circulation  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  busi¬ 
ness,  there  would  be  little  demand  for  credit.  The 
people  would  have  the  currency  largely  in  their  own 
hands  and  the  banks  could  not  control  it.  Their 
profits  would  be  limited  to  what  they  could  make 
from  the  use  of  their  capital  and  surplus,  and  de¬ 
posits.  With  insufficient  money  in  circulation  there 
is  a  demand  for  bank  credit  to  make  up  the  de¬ 
ficiency  between  the  amount  of  basic  money  avail¬ 
able  and  the  demand  for  money  in  exchange  or  busi¬ 
ness.  The  less  money  there  is  the  greater  will  be 
the  demand  for  bank  credit,  and  every  dollar  of  re¬ 
serve  works  out  $10  to  $15  of  credit  for  the  banks  of 
the  system.  The  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  sys¬ 
tem  loan  this  credit  in  the  form  of  bank  notes  or  de¬ 
posit  balances  to  their  borrowing  customers  at  pre¬ 
vailing  rates  of  interest.  The  contraction  of  money 
and  the  expansion  of  credit  therefore  increase  the 
profit  of  the  banks.  That  profit  must  be  paid  by  the 
people  who  buy  and  sell  commodities  and  service. 
The  financiers  understand  these  things,  and  we  hear 
them  at  Washington  insisting  that  the  monetary  sys¬ 
tem  must  not  be  changed.  The  gold  basis  suits  them 
because  it  makes  real  money  scarce  and  increases 
the  demand  for  bank  credit.  Farmers  and  laborers 
and  small  business  men  are  not  heard  in  the  banking 
committee  rooms,  and  in  consequence  they  pay  in¬ 
terest  for  credit — when  they  can  get  it. 

The  interest  paid  out  for  the  use  of  credit  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  the  system  to  the  public. 
Money  is  a  concrete  thing.  It  has  intrinsic  value. 
One  can  feel  it  in  his  hands.  Credit  is  a  promise. 
It  may  be  granted  or  withheld  or  withdrawn  at 
pleasure.  During  the  period  of  prosperity  it  was 
withheld  from  agriculture,  but  freely  granted  to  in¬ 
dustry  and  social  projects.  In  consequence  agricul¬ 
tural  income  decreased  40  per  cent  and  farm  values 
in  proportion.  The  resources  of  the  national  banks 
increased  200  per  cent  during  the  same  period.  When 
speculation  had  reached  the  limit  and  prosperity 
was  at  the  high  mark,  credit  was  withdrawn.  Bor¬ 
rowers  were  told  to  pay  as  promised.  The  credit 
structure  tumbled.  Prices  began  to  fall  and  values 
to  shrink.  The  process  has  continued  for  two  and 
a  half  years.  It  is  still  going.  The  heavy  interest 
charges  were  insignificant  compared  to  losses  and 
tragedies  that  the  manipulation  of  credit  has 
brought  upon  us. 

Farmers  have  a  traditional  dislike  for  debts  and 
mortgages.  Yet  the  government  persists  in  forms 
of  relief  that  drive  them  further  and  further  into 
debt.  It  would  serve  them  better  if  it  were  made 
easier  for  them  to  pay  what  they  already  owe.  This 
v  ould  result  from  a  fair  price  for  their  products,  a 
fair  reduction  in  their  taxes  and  a  dollar  that  is  as 
easily  earned  when  the  debt  is  paid  as  it  was  when 
the  loan  was  received.  The  Goldsborough  bill  now 
before  Congress  is  intended  to  give  us  such  a  dollar 
by  stabilizing  the  commodity  price  level.  Give  the 
farms  these  measures  of  justice  and  no  other  forms 
of  relief  will  be  asked  or  needed. 

Wherever  there  is  a  credit  there  is  a  debit.  And 
in  all  the  history  of  the  world  no  instrument  of  tor¬ 
ture  has  ever  been  invented  that  caused  more  human 
suffering  and  tragedy  than  the  simple  expedient  that 
allures  men  and  women  into  debt. 

State  Dairy  Meeting 

HE  first  State  meeting  of  the  Rutland  Milk  Plan 
will  be  held  at  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse,  June 
G  and  7.  All  dairymen  interested  in  milk  distribu¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  invited.  The  proponents  of  this 
plan  do  not  wish  to  disturb  any  existing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Its  objective  is  to  unite  all  dairymen  in  one 
unit  with  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  every  producer 
in  the  milk  shed  a  fair  price  for  milk.  All  help  and 
counsel  to  this  end  is  invited  and  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  MURRAY  M.  GRAGG. 

Vegetable  Crop  Report 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Statistician,  R.  L.  Gil- 
lett,  states  that  there  will  be  considerable  of  a  shift  in 
vegetable  growing  in  New  York  State  this  season.  Some 
of  those  vegetables  which  have  been  commonly  grown  in 
the  State  for  many  years  are  expected  to  be  decreased 
while  several  of  the  more  recently  grown  vegetables  are 
expected  to  be  increased. 

Sxap  Beans. — On  account  of  the  small  amount  of 
competition  which  this  crop  has  had  during  the  past  few 
years  from  other  States  and  to  the  light  production  here 
plans  are  being  made  through  the  States  of  Michigan, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  to  increase  the  acreage 
from  about  2.300  acres  last  year  to  about  2.900  acres 
this  year.  The  intermediate  States  of  Arkansas,  North 
Garolina,  Tennessee  and  Virginia  have  planted  about 
9,710  acres  compared  with  about  11.150  acres  harvested 
last  year. 

Picking  Peas. — The  latest  report  on  picking  peas 
indicates  a  slight  decrease  in  acreage  of  picking  peas 


in  the  intermediate  States  of  Maryland  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  about  3,500  acres  compared  with  3,650  acres  last 
year.  However  an  increase  was  being  planned  for  in 
the  late  States  of  which  New  York,  Colorado  and  Wash¬ 
ington  are  the  most  important.  New  York  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  have  a  total  of  about  7.000  acres  compared  with 
6,150  acres  last  year;  Colorado  about  8.450  acres  com¬ 
pared  with  6,500  last  year;  and  unofficially  Washington 
was  planning  to  have  about  3,000  acres  compared  with 
3,000  acres  last  season.  Several  New  York  State  grow¬ 
ers  have  expressed  their  intentions  of  grading,  precool¬ 
ing  and  icing  their  shipments  this  season  in  order  that 
the  peas  may  reach  the  market  in  better  condition. 

Cabbage. — Practically  the  same  acreage  of  cabbage 
is  reported  to  have  been  planted  through  the  States 
just  to  the  south  of  us  as  well  as  on  Long  Island,  as 
was  planted  last  year,  or  about  21,340  acres  compared 
with  22.220  acres  last  year.  Long  Island  has  about 
2,950  acres  compared  with  2,930  last  year.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  has  about  4.300  acres  compared  with  4,100.  Mary¬ 
land  has  about  2,200  acres  compared  with  about  1.780 
last  year.  Of  late  domestic  cabbage,  it  is  estimated  that 
New  York  expects  to  plant  about  9.200  acres  compared 
with  10,000  last  season.  Wisconsin,  the  other  most  im¬ 
portant  domestic  cabbage  State,  expects  to  have  about 
9,800  acres  compared  with  9,570  acres  harvested  last 
Fall.  The  entire  group  of  late  domestic  States  expect 
to  have  about  33,610  acres  compared  with  about  33,710 
acres  last  year. 

Strawberries. — Increased  acreage  of  strawberries  is 
the  rule  throughout  the  intermediate  States  just  to  the 
south  of  us  and  in  general  an  increased  yield  per  acre  is 
being  looked  for.  Last  year  the  combined  acreage 
through  these  States  amounted  to  about  38,000  acres. 
This  season  it  is  estimated  at  about  50,000  acres.  Pro¬ 
duction  last  year  amounted  to  about  2,234,000  crates. 
This  year  it  is  forecasr  at  about  3,488,000  crates.  Mary¬ 
land  expects  about  592,000  crates  compared  with  365,- 
000  last  year.  Missouri  expects  about  764,000  crates 
compared  with  352,000  last  year.  Delaware  expects 
about  340,000  crates  compared  with  140.000  crates 
last  year. 

Early  Potatoes. — The  early  potato  States  extending 
as  far  north  as  South  Carolina  harvested  about  12,803,- 
000  bushels  of  potatoes  last  year  but  expect  only  about 
7,435,000  bushels  this  year.  The  acreage  was  reduced 
this  year  and  the  yield  promises  to  be  less.  In  the 
next  early  potato  States  including  the  States  of  North 
Carolina,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  it  is  estimated  that 
about  lOl,500  acres  have  been  planted  compared  with 
about  139.760  acres  harvested  last  year.  In  North 
Carolina  the  acreage  amounts  to  about  22.500  acres 
compared  with  33.500  last  season.  On  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia  the  acreage  amounts  to  about  46,000 
acres  compared  with  61.100  last  season.  In  North 
Carolina  the  stand  is  reported  to  be  better  than  usual 
and  the  condition  of  the  vines  to  be  very  good.  Digging 
should  start  here  the  last  week  in  May.  In  Virginia 
some  seed  was  lost  on  account  of  freezing  but  was 
largely  replanted.  The  stand  and  color  here  are  also 
good. 

Lettuce. — The  acreage  of  Summer  lettuce  promises 
to  be  greater  than  last  year  through  all  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  late  lettuce  growing  States.  For  the  entire  group 
of  late  lettuce  States  the  intended  acreage  is  placed  at 
28,280  acres  compared  with  24,780  acres  last  season. 
New  York  is  planning  to  have  about  5.620  acres  com¬ 
pared  with  5.050  acres  last  year ;  Colorado  expects  to 
have  about  7.3S0  acres  compared  with  6.650  acres  last 
season;  while  California  expects  to  have  about  15,000 
acres  compared  with  about  12,800  acres  last  year. 


New  York  State  4-H  Club  News 

Four  New  York  State  4-H  club  members  have  earned, 
by  reason  of  their  outstanding  accomplishments,  a  trip 
to  Washington,  I).  C.,  to  the  National  Club  Camp.  They 
will  camp  with  delegates  from  44  States  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Washington  Monument  June  15  to  21. 

The  party  will  be  in  charge  of  the  State  leader  of 
4-H  clubs  at  Cornell  University.  Roscoe  Owens,  of 
Guilford,  Chenango  County ;  Barton  Armstrong,  of 
Ogdensburg,  St.  Lawrence  County ;  Margaret  Lloyd, 
of  New  Berlin,  Chenango  County;  and  Marion  Harris, 
of  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  County,  with  Florence  Me- 
Laury,  of  Milford,  Otsego  County,  as  alternate,  will  be 
the  New  York  State  delegates. 

Margaret  Lloyd,  representing  the  4-H  homemakers, 
has  completed  14  projects  in  her  11  years’  4-H  mem¬ 
bership.  She  has  represented  her  county,  Chenango,  at 
the  State  Fair  and  at  the*  junior  club  congress  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  the  State  at  Camp  Vail,  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  at  the  national  club  congress  at  Chicago. 
In  1931  she  was  selected  as  New  York  State's  champion 
4-H  homemaker.  In  her  local  club  she  has  acted  as 
secretary,  treasurer,  vice-president,  president,  and  as 
leader  for  two  years.  She  was  alternate  to  the  na¬ 
tional  club  camp  last  year. 

Marion  Harris,  another  member  representing  the  4-H 
homemakers,  has  completed  seven  projects  in  seven 
years.  She  has  acted  as  secretary,  president  and  as¬ 
sistant  leader  in  her  club  group,  represented  the  county 
at  junior  club  congress  and  at  the  State  Fair,  and  the 
State  at  Camp  Vail.  During  the  past  seven  years  she 
has  accomplished  more  than  any  other  4-H  club  mem¬ 
ber  in  Dutchess  County. 

Barton  Armstrong,  representing  the  4-H  boys’  club, 
has  won  most  of  his  honors  in  dairy  calf  club  work,  but 
has  completed  potato,  poultry  and  forestry  projects  in 
his  seven  years  of  club  work.  He  now  owns  14  pure¬ 
bred  Jerseys,  which  he  has  shown  at  county  and  State 
Fairs,  and  at  the  National  Dairy  Show.  In  his  local 
club  he  has  been  president  and  assistant  leader. 

Roscoe  Owens,  Ogdensburg,  was  alternate  to  the 
national  club  camp  last  year,  -but  has  since  won  the 
Moses  leadership  trophy  for  making  the  outstanding 
record  of  leadership  of  any  4-H  club  boy  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  been  treasurer,  assistant  leader,  and 
leader  of  the  local  club,  and  has  completed  32  projects 
in  11  years  in  poultry,  garden,  potato  and  calf.  He  has 
represented  his  county  at  the  State  Fair  and  junior 
club  congress  and  New  York  State  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show,  Camp  Vail,  and  at  the  national  club  con¬ 
gress,  Chicago. 

Ohio's  four  delegates,  selected  from  the  42,000  4-H 
club  members  of  the  State,  to  attend  the  national  club 
camp  in  Washington,  are  Ilone  Selling,  of  Swanton, 
Fulton  County ;  Christine  Kibler,  of  Burton,  Geauga 
County ;  Dean  Brown,  of  Bremen,  Fairfield  County, 
and  William  White,  of  Eaton,  Preble  County.  The 
four  have  been  active  in  4-H  club  work  for  from  five  to 
seven  years.  All  have  been  members  of  demonstration 
teams  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  and  at  local  county  fairs. 

EUGENE  W.  CANDIDUS. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

McIntosh  and  Baldwin  trees  blossomed  heavily  and,  if 
weather  conditions  remain  clear  and  warm,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  there  will  be  a  good  set.  A  drought  that  has  the 
farmers  concerned  is  prevalent  and.  unless  rains  come 
soon,  crops  will  be  seriously  affected.  Plowing,  as  one 


Tolland  County  farmer  remarks,  is  like  going  through 
a  cloud  of  dust  and  the  ground  is  like  ashes.  Potatoes, 
planted  early  in  the  season,  are  slow  coming  through. 
Asparagus  has  been  plentiful,  although  cool  nights  have 
checked  growth  somewhat.  Low  prices  are  reported  on 
most  vegetables,  spinach  holding  around  $1.25  bushel, 
kale  moving  slowly,  radishes  cheap,  rhubarb  plentiful 
and  selling  around  3  to  4c  lb. 

Many  are  advertising  for  small  farms,  either  on  a 
rental  or  purchase  basis,  and  real  estate  in  the  smaller 
communities,  at  least  in  this  section,  is  apparently  mov¬ 
ing  much  faster  than  city  property.  Hardly  a  day  goes 
by,  but  the  writer  is  approached  with  queries  as  to 
available  small  places.  It  would  all  seem  to  indicate 
that  people  who  have  been  swarming  to  the  larger  cen¬ 
ters,  are  now  turning  to  the  country,  where  they  may 
raise  some  vegetables  for  Summer  use  and  canning,  and 
give  the  children  a  freer  environment. 

Six  weeks  old  pigs  are  selling  for  $3  apiece,  and  some 
people  are  buying  one  or  more,  figuring  on  saving  meat 
bills  this  coming  Fall  and  Winter.  Heavy  broilers  are 
quoted  at  from  17  to  25c;  eggs  bringing  25  to  27c  doz. ; 
pork,  dressed,  7  to  9c  lb. ;  potatoes,  70  to  75c  bu. ;  cer¬ 
tified  seed  potatoes,  $2.75  to  $3  bag;  parsnips,  $1.25 
to  $1.50  bu.  c.  B.  KNIGHT. 


Diary  of  a  Granite-Stater 

Spring  was  late  here  in  Southern  New  Hampshire, 
the  snow  lingering  till  wrell  along  in  April.  At  this 
writing,  middle  of  May,  the  trees  are  just  leafing  out 
and  very  cool  nights  still  prevail.  Many  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  got  their  peas  in  fairly  early  but  it  is  problematical 
whether  they  will  be  much,  if  any,  ahead  of  those  plant¬ 
ed  the  first  of  the  month.  There  have  been  some  excep¬ 
tionally  warm  days,  though. 

Living  expenses  are  about  at  rock-bottom  prices, 
with  sugar  less  than  four  cents  a  pound,  best  flour  less 
than  three  cents  a  pound,  by  the  bag,  and  other  food 
accordingly.  Clothing  is  just  as  reasonable  with  sev¬ 
eral  stores  selling  suits  and  overcoats  of  surprising 
quality  at  $10  up.  Rents  have  come  down,  too,  in  the 
cities.  Farm  produce  is  at  a  low  ebb,  including  eggs 
and  poultry,  but  grain  is  at  an  unheard-of  low  level, 
too,  so  the  scales  balance  fairly  well. 

All  New  Hampshire  this  year  is  especially  interested 
in  roadside  beautification,  with  part  of  the  required 
work  of  all  subordinate  Granges  in  the  State  during 
April  being  an  essay  on  “A  Roadside  Beautification 
Project  for  Our  Town,”  by  a  member  of  each  Grange, 
and  given  during  the  lecturer’s  hour.  This  is  a  perti¬ 
nent  topic,  as  New  Hampshire  is  host  to  thousands  of 
tourists  yearly  and  the  old  Granite  State  wants  to  im¬ 
press  these  generous  visitors  with  the  natural  beauty 
of  their  roadsides  as  well  as  their  more  outstanding 
attractions. 

Much  interest  is  shown  throughout  the  State  in  the 
one-act  play  contest  sponsored  by  the  Extension  Service 
of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  and  which  is  open 
to  amateurs  residing  in  towns  of  less  than  5.000  popu¬ 
lation.  This  is  the  fourth  year  at  this  kind  of  rural 
improvement  and  13  different  groups,  most  of  them 
Granges,  have  entered  from  Rockingham  County.  There 
are  several  preliminary  contests  and  the  winning  play 
of  each  county  goes  to  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
at  Durham,  during  Farmers’  and  Homemakers’  Week, 
in  August,  where  the  State  finals  are  held.  The  hall 
at  the  college  was  crowded  last  year.  A  Rockingham 
County  group,  from  Stratham,  won  first  prize. 

Progressive  Grange  has  thrown  their  “liat  into  the 
ring"  and,  although  they  hardly  expect  to  be  a  county 
winner,  they  have  some  fine  players  and  are  going  to 
make  a  glorious  fight.  The  object  of  these  play  con¬ 
tests  is  to  create  more  interest  in  and  produce  "better 
one-act  plays  and  not  to  earn  money.  The  judges,  in 
rendering  their  decisions  must  not  confer  with  one  an¬ 
other  unless  a  tie  results.  At  Durham  last  Summer  the 
best  acting  character  in  all  of  the  plays  presented 
throughout  the  State  was  judged  to  be  a  young  woman 
from  the  adjoining  town  of  Epsom.  e.  o.  anderson. 

Rockingham  Co.,  N.  H. 


Ontario  County,  New  York 

We  have  had  changeable  weather — one  day  the  hot¬ 
test  on  record  for  the  time  of  year  up  to  80,  and  the 
next  morning  (May  7)  down  to  frost,  and  a  heavier 
one  the  next  morning.  Most  of  the  seeding  has  been 
done  after  the  heavy  rains  of  last  week. 

The  Bartlett  pear  trees  are  a  sight,  full  of  blossoms. 
Hums  have  blossomed  well.  Apples  are  about  one-half 
in  blossom.  Baldwins  are  very  shy  in  blossom.  TU 
annual  \\  ayne  County  blossom  annual  festival  was  neld 
at  Sodus  on  May  21.  An  extensive  program  was  held. 

e.  t.  brizzee. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

School  Tax  Sales 

I  inclose  clipping  from  the  Daily  Neivs  of  Batavia, 
N.  1.,  showing  nine  columns  of  advertising  of  homes  to 
be  sold  for  school  taxes  in  District  No.  2  of  the  Union 
Free  School  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.  There  are  nearly  300 
homes  affected.  This  is  where  the  Soldiers’  Hospital  is 
to  be  located.  It  is  within  12  miles  of  the  new  State 
prison  at  Attica,  where  a  single  cell  to  house  a  prisoner 
costs  more  than  the  average  value  of  the  farm  homes 
of  the  State.  e  o  m 

New  York.  '  '  ' 


Taxpayers  Organize 

The  taxpayers  of  the  town  of  Montgomery,  Orange 
County,  met  May  17  at  Bradley  Hall  in  Walden,  N.  Y 
and  organized  a  permanent  Taxpayers’  Association. 
This  newest  association  will  join  with  the  other  towns 
in  the  County  Taxpayers’  Association.  Daniel  Veber, 
editor  of  the  Walden  Citizen,  one  of  the  leaders  in 
bringing  about  the  meeting,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  meeting.  Herbert  Sears,  of  Marlboro,  is  the  leader 
of  the  vigorous  tax  protest  movement  in  Ulster  Countv. 
having  organized  and  unified  the  taxpayers  of  that 
county.  He  spoke  of  work  they  have  accomplished,  and 
then  launched  into  a  forceful  discussion  and  analysis 
of  the  tax  situation  in  Orange  County.  He  said  the 
figures  and  facts  concerning  Orange  County,  however, 
were  but  one  specific  instance  of  a  widespread  general 
condition  that  must  be  remedied  by  destroying  the  false 
principles  that  are  the  roots  of  the  evil,  and  that  the 
organizing  of  Walden  is  but  another  bit  of  evidence 
everywhere  apparent,  that  the  people  intend  to  wicst 
the  government  from  centralized  power,  and  bring  it 
back  to  themselves. 

Dewitt  C.  Domenick,  former  Assemblyman  from 
Orange  County,  was  elected  president  of  the  permanent 
association.  h.  j.  m. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


New  York  State  Herefords 

by  r.  w.  DUCK 
Economic  Position  in  Livestock 
Program 

It  requires  from  30  to  60  acres  of  range 
land  in  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
lo  carry  one  mature  beef  breeding  cow 
one  year.  Water  supply  is  an  ever-pres¬ 
ent  problem.  An  overstocked  range  is 
invariably  accompanied  by  inadequate  re¬ 
turns.  Markets  are  relatively  distant, 
and  comparative  land  values  are  high. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in 
New  York  State,  particularly  those  con¬ 
sisting  of  abandoned  and  run-down  farms, 
which  in  many  cases  have  been  lying  fal¬ 
low  for  years,  that  can  be  purchased,  in 
most  instances,  lower  in  price  per  acre 
than  the  better  range  lands  in  the  sec¬ 
tions  mentioned.  Their  productivity  is 
greater,  water  is  always  available  and 
the  markets  of  the  world  are  practically 
at  their  door. 

These  idle  farm  lands  are  not  suitable 
for  profitable  dairying.  In  most  cases 


Proper  selection,  feeding ,  care  and  man¬ 
agement  produced  this  excellent  Hereford 
hull  calf  on  the  Hamilton  Stock  Farm, 
Pompey,  N.  Y. 

where  their  history  is  investigated  it  will 
be  found  that  at  some  time  or  other  they 
were  used  as  dairy  farms  without  finan- 
<  ial  success.  This  was  due  probably  to 
their  being  on  back  and  unimproved 
roads,  making  daily  milk  hauls  difficult 
and  expensive,  and  also,  due  to  climatic 
environment  and  low  soil  fertility,  little 
or  no  grain  was  raised,  so  that  practical¬ 
ly  all  the  dairy  concentrate  ration  was 
purchased.  It  has  been  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  on  the  great  grazing  plains  of  our 
Southwest  that  the  hardiness  of  the  Here¬ 
ford  together  with  its  wonderful  grazing 
and  rustling  characteristics,  under  the 
most  rigorous  and  adverse  conditions, 
make  it  capable  of  producing  profitable 
beef  under  conditions  that  many  other 
breeds  of  cattle  could  not  subsist  on. 
Beef  and  dairy  cattle  interests  are  in  no 
sense  rivals.  On  the  contrary  the  great¬ 
est  financial  blessing  that  could  happen 
to  the  dairy  business  would  be  for  those 
farms  which  are  producing  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  at  a  loss  to  change  to  a  beef  basis, 
thus  removing  the  major  portion  of  the 
present  excess  milk  supply  permanently 
from  our  markets. 

Hamilton  Herefords 
Ten  years  ago  AY.  ,T.  Hamilton,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  established  his  present  Here¬ 
ford  Stock  Farm  on  Pompey  Hill,  a  short 


distance  north  of  the  village  of  Pompey, 
on  land  which  is  highly  productive,  but 
which  had  never  proven  satisfactory  for 
dairying.  This  successful  enterprise  is 
today  our  leading  source  of  supply  for 
high  quality  breeding  stock,  as  well  as 
prime  finished  Hereford  steers  in  New 
York  State.  AA’isely  selecting  the  best  in¬ 
dividuals  and  blood  lines  obtainable  for 
foundation  stock,  consisting  principally 
of  Perfection-Fairfaxes,  from  the  McCray 
herd,  and  later  adding  some  of  Woodford 
breeding  from  Kentucky,  this  blood-line 
also  going  back  to  the  great  bull  Perfec¬ 
tion  ;  a  foundation  of  enduring  character 
has  been  laid.  Many  outstanding  indi¬ 
viduals  have  since  been  added,  including 
the  great  breeding  and  show  cow  Gay 
Lass  14th,  Grand  Champion  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  International  1926.  AArhen  “Bob” 
Hinman  was  making  his  selections  this 
Fall  for  foundation  Hereford  stock  for 
Cornell  he  traveled  all  over  the  country, 
visiting  most  of  the  leading  Hereford 
herds.  Out  of  10  head  purchased  six  se¬ 
lected  came  from  Hamilton  herd.  Three 
were  daughters  of  Gay  Lass  14th,  one 
from  her  full  sister,  and  two  from  the 
great  cow  Belle  AVoodford. 

The  present  breeding  herd  consists  of 
128  head,  with  the  outstanding  three- 
year-old  bull  Hamilton  Gay  Lad  as  herd 
sire.  From  two  to  three  carloads  of 
prime  steers  are  finished  and  sold  an¬ 
nually.  Several  head  had  just  been  sold 
the  day  J  visited  the  farm  April  15  to 
William  Knight’s  market,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
for  $8  per  cwt.  live  weight,  in  Ithaca. 
They  averaged  about  900  lbs.  each,  selling 
for  a  total  of  .$72  per  head.  Steers  are 
kept  coming  along,  so  that  from  eight  to 
10  head  can  be  sold  monthly,  which  is 
their  answer  to  the  question  of  how  to 
get  along  without  the  monthly  milk 
check.  As  Air.  Hamilton  remarked, 
"AVhy  not  a  beef  check?  The  money  is 
just  as  good,  and  there  will  not  be  so 
much  to  come  out  for  feed  and  labor.” 
The  steers  are  finished  to  prime  condition 
by  letting  them  run  right  with  their 
dams  and,  as  soon  as  they  will  begin  to 
take  grain,  feeding  them  all  the  corn  and 
cob-meal  they  will  clean  up.  A  little  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  is  fed,  and  100  lbs.  of  oil- 
meal  is  added  to  each  ton  of  the  grain. 
They  get  Alfalfa  hay  as  soon  as  they  will 
take  it,  later  they  are  fed  silage  with  the 
grain  sprinkled  over  it.  There  were  28 
steers  on  full  feed,  weighing  from  800  to 
950  lbs.  at  the  farm,  when  I  visited  there 
in  April.  They  were  consuming  about 
five  quarts  of  the  grain  just  mentioned 
per  head  daily,  together  with  all  the  hay 
and  silage  they  would  clean  up,  and  had 
averaged  about  2.5  lbs.  gain  per  head 
daily  since  being  placed  on  feed.  Spring 
calves  follow  their  dams  on  pasture.  Some 
of  the  calves  are  put  on  Holstein  cows 
during  the  AA’inter.  A  cow  that  produces 
from  5.000  to  6,000  lbs.  of  milk  annually 
will  bring  up  three  to  four  of  these  good 
beef  calves  at  little  cost  for  feed  other 
than  the  milk  produced.  It  is  worth  more 
money  at  present  as  prime  beef  than  sold 
as  milk. 

The  breeding  herd  is  wintered  on  Al¬ 
falfa  or  mixed  hay  and  corn  silage ;  some 
beets  are  also  fed.  The  cows  all  keep  in 
excellent  breeding  condition  on  this  sys¬ 
tem.  During  1931  Air.  Hamilton  sold 
$9,800  worth  of  finished  Hereford  steers 
and  breeding  stock.  The  original  farm 
and  few  head  have  been  expanded,  due  to 


These  Heref or d-Hol stein  cross-bred  yearling  steers,  finished  to  medium  condition  on 
Alfalfa  hay,  sheaf  oats  and  barley  at  College  of  Agriculture,  Syracuse  University 
Farm,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  gave  a  return  of  48  cents  per  bushel  for  oats  and  barley 

consumed,  based  on  1932  prices. 


This  group  of  purebred  Hereford  cows  came  through  the  Winter  in  good  condition  on 
cornstalks  and  Alfalfa  hay  on  a  Central  Few  York  farm.  The  straw-covered  open 
shed  was  used  most  of  the  time;  on  stormy  days  they  used  the  open  floor  space  of 

the  barn  on  the  left. 


the  wide  and  consistent  demand  for  these 
good  cattle,  until  the  present  establish¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the  largest  livestock  en¬ 
terprises  in  Central  New  York.  The  corn, 
hay  and  silage  corn  are  all  grown  on  the 
place,  so  that  the  only  feed  necessary  to 
purchase  is  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
cottonseed  and  linseed  meal,  used  in  fat¬ 
tening  the  steers. 

By-products  and  Baby  Beef 

H.  D.  Galbraith,  Alt.  Alorris,  N.  Y., 
keeps  about  100  head  of  Herefords  on 
some  700  acres  of  good  muck  land.  lie 
grows  for  them  about  225  acres  of  corn 
stover,  left  standing  after  the  ears  have 
been  picked.  In  addition  the  cattle  have 
access  to  stacks  of  hay  and  bean  pods.  No 
expensive  buildings,  equipment  or  feeds 
are  used.  This  successful  beef  enterprise 
has  been  in  operation  for  several  years. 
The  cows  range  out  doors  all  AVinter  un¬ 
less  they  are  due  to  calve,  in  which  case 
they  are  brought  in  for  a  few  days.  All 
feeds  used  consist  of  by-products  from  the 
muck  land  which  is  run  as  a  successful 
vegetable  gardening  project.  On  the 
basis  conducted  every  time  a  Hereford  is 
sold  it  represents  practically  clear  profit. 

Hereford  breeders  will  miss  the  re¬ 
liable  advice  and  valuable  information  on 
beef-cattle  care,  feeding  and  management 
which  could  be  obtained  from  the  late  A. 
A.  Genereaux,  Alemphis,  N.  Y.  Air. 
Genereaux’s  sons  will  continue  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  immediate  present.  This  good 
herd  was  established  by  using  superior 
purebred  Hereford  bulls  on  grade  Hol¬ 
stein  cows,  saving  the  cross-bred  heifers, 
and  breeding  these  back  to  an  unrelated 
Hereford  sire.  An  excellent  grade  herd 
was  thus  established,  which  for  years  sup¬ 
plied  finished  steers  that  topped  the  Buf¬ 
falo  fat-cattle  market,  and  commanded 
a  premium  locally.  For  the  past  two 
years  this  herd  supplied  the  champion 
Hereford  steer  at  the  New  York  8tate 
Fair.  Purebred  cows  were  gradually 
added  as  the  grades  were  sold  until  the 
present  herd  consisted  entirely  of  regis¬ 
tered  cattle.  The  cows  are  wintered  on 
shredded  or  chopped  cornstalks,  all  they 
will  eat,  and  once  weekly  a  liberal  feed  of 
second  cutting  Alfalfa.  Alolasses  and  wa¬ 
ter  are  sprinkled  over  the  cornstalks  at 
time  of  feeding,  in  the  ratio  of  one  gallon 
of  molasses  to  four  gallons  of  water.  This 
amount  is  used  as  a  daily  feed  for  22  ma¬ 
ture  breeding  cows.  This  is  all  they  re¬ 
ceive  during  the  entire  Winter.  They 
come  through  a  little  thin,  but  produce 
strong  healthy  calves  and,  as  soon  as 
Spring  comes,  they  fatten  up  on  the  good 
grass. 

Robert  Genereaux  is  finishing  some 
baby-beef  Hereford  calves  for  exhibit  at 
this  year's  State  Fair.  They  look  fine,  as 
well  as  about  15  others  being  fed  along 
with  them.  The  small  steers  average 
about  500  lbs.  per  head  and  are  in  good 
condition.  For  the  first  60  days  they  re¬ 
ceive  equal  parts  ground  corn,  barley  and 
wheat,  with  Alfalfa  hay  for  roughage. 
They  are  now  receiving  ground  corn  alone 
and  Alfalfa.  On  the  basis  of  500  lbs. 
live  weight  they  are  consuming  6  lbs.  of 
corn  and  6  lbs.  of  good  quality  second 
cutting  Alfalfa  hay  daily.  The  require¬ 
ments  for  fattening  steers  of  this  weight 
according  to  the  Alorrison  standard  aver¬ 
age  about  1  lb.  of  digestible  crude  pro¬ 
tein  and  8  lbs.  of  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  per  head  daily.  Six  pounds  of  corn 
and  6  lbs.  of  second-cutting  Alfalfa  hay 
contain  1.1  lbs.  of  digestible  crude  pro¬ 
tein,  and  8.3  lbs.  of  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients,  illustrating  how  closely  the  suc¬ 
cessful  feeder  unconsciously  conforms  to 
and  meets  the  standard  requirements  of 
livestock.  Both  the  corn  and  Alfalfa  are 


grown  on  the  place,  making  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  purchase  any  grain  to  finish  the 
product.  If  charged  to  the  steers  at  top 
market  price  the  cost  of  100  lbs.  gain  is 
under  $6,  as  the  steers  have  averaged 
nearly  1.5  lbs.  gain  per  head  daily  for  the 
past  90  days,  and  the  fertility  is  retained 
for  the  land.  Hogs  follow  the  steers,  one 
hog  to  three  steers,  they  have  gained  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  pounds,  produced  from  grain 
that  would  otherwise  be  wasted  in  the 
droppings. 

Range  System  and  Small  Herds 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Cheney,  Sr.,  of 
the  firm  of  S.  Cheney  and  Son,  Alanlius, 
N-  A’.,  purchased  several  abandoned  farms 
of  rolling  hill  and  timber  land  southwest 
of  Alanlius,  and  stocked  them  with  Here¬ 
fords.  They  are  kept  under  conditions 
that  approximate  in  many  ways  those  of 
the  western  range  system  ;  the  cows  are 
out  on  large  areas  of  pasture  and  wood¬ 
lands  until  late  in  the  Fall.  Calves  are 
dropped  outdoors  and  follow  their  dams 
until  they  come  into  AVinter  quarters. 
They  are  wintered  through  on  Alfalfa, 
silage  and  cornstalks. 

Down  at  Cherry  Plain,  N.  Y.,  Edward 
Henrotin,  has  a  fine  purebred  herd  of  31 
Hereford  cows  and  calves,  headed  by  the 


The  Hereford  heifers  at  Earl  B.  White's 
Split  Bock  Farm,  are  grown  out  on  Al¬ 
falfa  pasture. 


good  bull  Fairfax  B.  Brae.  Stocker  calves 
are  carried  through  the  AVinter  on  one 
quart  of  grain,  mixed  hay  and  silage,  all 
they  will  clean  up.  The  breeding  cows 
are  wintered  on  mixed  hay  and  silage, 
alone.  Last  Fall  he  sold  some  good  grass 
fat  steers  weighing  an  average  of  859  lbs. 
to  a  local  butcher  for  $55  per  head. 

Earl  B.  AA:hite,  Split  Rock,  has  a  good 
herd  of  24  breeding  Hereford  females. 
The  heifers  have  been  grown  out  on  Al¬ 
falfa  pasture,  on  these  good  limestone 
soils  they  have  grown  and  developed 
wonderfully,  carrying  plenty  of  bone.  Al¬ 
falfa  and  limestone  soil  will  give  these  re¬ 
sults  every  time. 

Last  Fall  we  had  about  10  acres  of 
sheaf  oats  and  barley,  which  had  been 
seeded  at  the  rate  of  2 y2  bushels,  equal 
parts,  per  acre.  Comparable  acreage 
thrashed  had  returned  an  average  of  40 
bushels  per  acre.  The  10  acres  then  rep¬ 
resented  approximately  eight  tons  of  feed 
unthrashed.  AATe  fed  it  in  the  sheaf  to 
cross-bred  Hereford-Holstein  steers,  raised 
at  Syracuse  University  Farm,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  It  was  fed  in  racks  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  all  they  would  clean  up,  the  straw 
was  removed  in  the  afternoon  and  used  to 
bed  them  down.  All  the  second  cutting 
Alfalfa  hay  they  would  clean  up  was  then 
fed.  The  steers  averaged  550  lbs.  when 
placed  on  feed  and  740  at  the  end  of  127 


Four  great  Hereford  matrons  on  the  Hamilton  Stock  Farm,  Pompey.  N.  Y.  IF.  J. 
Hamilton,  owner,  standing  on  right,  now  carries  128  registered  Herefords  in  the 

breeding  herd. 


These  Hereford  steers  are  being  finished  on  corn  and  Alfalfa,  with  hogs  folioicing  on 

the  Genereaux  Farm,  Memphis,  N.  Y. 
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days.  They  gained  a  total  of  2,285  lbs. 
for  the  12  head  on  feed.  At  seven  cents 
per  pound,  which  was  offered  for  them, 
this  gain  represents  a  total  value  of 
$159.95.  To  this  should  be  added  500 
lbs.  of  pork  produced  from  hogs  follow¬ 
ing,  which  at  $4  per  ewt.,  totals  $20  pork 
credits.  There  is  also  a  marginal  value 
which  should  be  considered  as  the  steers 
at  550  lbs.  original  weight  would  have 
sold  as  light  feeders  at  not  over  $6  per 
cut..,  this  increased  value,  due  to  feeding, 


Hereford  steer  calves  at  Edward  Hen- 
rotin's  Farm,  Cherry  Plain,  N.  Y.  These 
calves  will  he  pastured  this  Summer,  and 
fattened  next  Fall. 

over  their  original  weight  gives  each  steer 
a  margin  credit  of  $5.50,  or  $66  for  the 
12  head.  This  makes  a  total  of  $245.95 
on  the  credit  side.  Now  let  us  examine 
our  debits.  The  six  tons  of  Alfalfa  hay 
used  had  a  value  of  $9  per  ton,  totals  $54, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $191.95  which  can  be 
credited  for  the  eight  tons  of  grain,  equi¬ 
valent  to  $23.99  per  ton  or  48  cents  per 
bushel,  assuming  the  value  of  the  manure 
equals  the  cost  of  the  labor  in  feeding  the 
steers.  No  thrashing,  no  sacking,  no 
hauling,  fertility  retained  on  the  land. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  has  been  fairly 
active  during  the  past  week.  Prices  have  ruled 
moderately  firm  except  on  asparagus,  cucumbers, 
onions,  radishes,  rhubarb  and  tomatoes.  All  these 
were  lower.  The  wool  market  continued  very 
draggy  with  few  sales  noted,  even  at  lower 
prices.  Poultry  was  steady  while  eggs  weakened 
slightly. 

Apples.  - —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow,  market  quiet.  Native  various  varieties 
ordinary  25  to  75c.  Baldwins  best  mostly  $1  to 
$1.60.  Extra  fancy  $1.75  to  $2.  McIntosh  few 
sales  mostly  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Few  Itussetts  best 
$1  to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  various  varieties  or¬ 
dinary  $1.50  to  $3.50  bbl.  N.  Y.  Baldwins  U. 
S.  Utility  $1.15  to  $1.35  bu.  bskt. 

Asparagus. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  best  $2  to  $2.75,  poorer  low  as  $1.25. 
Md.  best  $2  to  $2.50,  poorer  $1.25  doz.  bchs. 
S.  C.  best  $1  to  $1.50.  poorer  low  as  65c  doz. 
bchs.  N.  Y.  best  $2.50  to  $3.50,  poorer  low  as 
$1.50  doz.  bchs. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  good. 
Tex.  bchd.  best  $1.25  to  $1.50  %  crt.  Va.  hot¬ 
bed  mostly  4%  to  5c  bch.  Native  beet  greens  50 
to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Tex.  crts.  $2.75  to  $3.50.  Ga.  1%-bu. 
hprs.  $2  to  $2.50.  S.  C.  poor  75c  to  $1.25  1  %- 
bu.  hprs.  Miss.  bbl.  crts.  $3.50  to  $4.  Va.  ord. 
$1  i  %  bu. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  no  sales.  Calif,  bchd.  ord.  $2.75  to 
$3,  smaller  lower  crt.  Tex.  bchd.  best  $1.50  to 
$1.85  %  crt.  Cut  off  best  $2  to  $2.50  bu.  bskt. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor.  No 
native  Fla.  crts.  ord.  $2  to  $2.50,  poorer  lower, 
few  best  higher. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair, 
market  weak.  Hothouse  native  00  to  72  cukes 
ordinary  $2  to  $3,  best  mostly  $4  to  $5  std.  bu. 
box;  $1.50  to  $2  carton  of  24.  Ohio  and  Ind. 
hothouse  few  sales  mostly  $1.50  to  $2  carton 
of  24. 

Dandelions.- — Supply  decreasing,  demand  fair. 
Native  35  to  40c,  few  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  18  heads  hothouse  mostly  50  to 
85c,  few  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz. 
heads  best  $2.50  to  $3,  poorer  low  as  $1  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  best  $1  to  $1.25,  poorer  low  as  50c.  N. 
Y.  best  60c  to  $1.25,  poorer  low  as  35c  3-lb. 
bskt. 

Unions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Tex. 
yellow  $1.10  to  $1.35  50  lbs.,  smaller  lower. 
Chile  50-lb.  sacks  Valencias  large  $1.60  to  $1.65. 

Parsnips. — Supply  light,  demand  fair  on  best, 
poor  on  ordinary.  Native  cut  off  best  mostly 
$1.25  to  $1.75,  few  $2,  poorer  lower  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes.— Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Me.  100  lbs.  Green  Mountains  best  00  to  95c, 
poorer  lower  100-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  I.  few  sales 
mostly  $1.35  to  $1.50  90-lb.  bag.  Fla.  bbls.  few 
sales  U.  S.  1  $8.25  to  $8.50  bbl.,  poorer  lower. 

Radishes. — Supply  heavy,  demand  fair.  Native 
outdoor  50  to  60  bchs.  35  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  best  50  to  65c,  poorer  35c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  fancy  65  to  85c,  poorer  35  to  50c  std.  bu. 
box.  Md.  60  to  65c  bu.  bskt.  Va.  best  50c  to 
$1  bu.  bskt.,  poorer  low  as  10c. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Hothouse  native  best  mostly  15  to  18c,  poorer 
lower  lb.  Fla.  outdoor  fair  $1.25  to  $2  lug. 
Mex.  few  sales  best  $2  to  $2.75,  poorer  lower 
lug.  Ohio  hothouse  few  sales  12%  to  15c  lb.,  in 
8-lb.  bskts. 

Turnips. — -Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  ruta  or  purple  tops  59  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 
P.  E.  I.  ruta  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.50  50-lb.  bag 
N.  S.  ord.  75c  to  $1  50-lb.  bag. 

Maple  Products.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand 
poor.’  Vt.  and  N.  H.  syrup  $1.25  to  $1.50,  poor¬ 
er  $1  gal.  Sugar  18  to  22c.  poorer  12c  lb. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady,  creamery  extras 
1 8 % e ;  firsts  17%  to  18c;  seconds,  16%  to  17c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  unsettled.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  21c;  white  extras,  20c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern  17%  to  18%c  doz. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed.  Supply  light,  market 
steady.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.,  19  to  20c;  3  to  3% 
lbs.  18  to  20c.  Chickens  none.  Roosters  10  to 
lie  lb.  Capons  none.  Live  poultry  steady.  Fowl 
17  to  18c.  Leghorns  14c.  Chickens  large  20  to 
21c;  small  18  to  19c.  Roosters  10c.  Broiler^  16 
to  17c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held  ex¬ 
tra  17  to  17 %c;  firsts  16  to  16%c;  fresh  firsts 
13  to  13%c.  Western  held  extras  16  to  17c. 
Firsts  15  to  15%e.  Fresh  firsts  12%  to  13c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.— Market  weak,  quotations  based 
on  normal  sales.  Larger  quantities  salable  only 
at  lower  prices.  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3  to 
$3.50.  Calif,  small  white  $3.50  to  $4.  Yellow 
eyes  $3.25  to  $3.50.  Red  kidney  $3  to  $3.25. 
Lima  $5.25  to  $5.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool, — Market  draggy,  demand  light,  prices 
lower. 


Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  17  to  18c, 
clothing  12  to  13c;  %  blood,  combing  17  to  18c, 

clothing  14  to  15c;  %  blood,  combing  16  to  17c, 

clothing  14  to  15c;  %  blood,  combing  15  to  16c, 

clothing  13  to  14c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  43  to  45c, 
clothing  33  to  35c;  %  blood,  combing  37  to  40c, 

clothing  32  to  34c;  %  blood,  combing  30  to  32c, 

Clothing  27  to  29c;  %  blood,  combing  26  to  28c, 

clothing  23  to  25c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  43  to  45c, 

clothing  36  to  38c;  %  blood,  combing  39  to  43c, 

clothing  33  to  35c;  %  blood,  combing  35  to  37c, 

clothing  32  to  35c;  %  blood,  combing  30  to  33c, 

clothing  25  to  28c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  weak,  some 
sales  fully  25c  lower,  demand  very  slow.  Bulk 
of  sales  $4  to  $4.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  cotvs  and  bulls  barely 
normal,  vealers  in  liberal  supply,  market  fully 
steady  on  cows  and  bulls,  vealers  barely  steady. 
Demand  very  slow  for  vealers,  fair  for  other 
classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2  to  $3.50,  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1  to  $2. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $1  to  $3. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $3  to  $6;  cull 
and  common  $1  to  $3. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  about  normal,  market 
barely  steady  at  last  week’s  prices;  few  se¬ 
lected  head  up  to  $120,  demand  only  fair. 
Choice,  head,  $95  to  $110;  good,  $80  to  $95; 
medium,  $45  to  $80;  common,  $40  to  $45. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  May  21,  1932.) 

Market. — Beef  steers  compared  with  wTeek  ago 
25c  lower,  with  weaker  undertone  at  close,  top 
$6.50,  average  weight  1.450  lbs.,  best  medium 
■weights  $6.25,  bulk  of  sales  $5.25  to  $6.  She 
stock  sharing  steer  weakness:  bulls  and  cutters 
about  steady,  bulk  fat  heifers  $5  to  $5.50;  me¬ 
dium  bulls  $4  to  $4.50;  butcher  cows  $3  to  $3.50; 
cutters  $1.50  to  $2.  Stockers  and  feeders  show¬ 
ing  little  action,  few  sales  common  and  me¬ 
dium  grade  light  weights  about  steady  at  $4 
to  $4.75.  Calves  practically  unchanged,  top 
vealers  $7.50. 

Hogs  steady,  bulk  170  to  220-lb.  weights  $4.25 
to  $4.50,  selects  to  local  butchers  $4.75. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  May  21,  1932;  Cat¬ 
tle  25  cars:  5  Sioux  City.  5  Chicago.  3  St.  Paul, 
3  Kentucky,  3  Pittsburgh,  2  Virginia.  2  Kansas 
City.  1  St.  Louis.  1  Omaha:  containing  678  head, 
1.656  head  trucked  in;  total  cattle  2,334  head, 
765  calves,  1,491  hogs,  991  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $6  to  $7; 
medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $5  to  $6;  common, 
900  to  1.100  lbs..  $4.25  to  $5:  good,  1.100  to 
1.300  lbs.,  $6  to  $7:  medium,  1.100  to  1,300  lbs., 
$5.25  to  $6;  good.  1.300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $6  to  $7. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.75  to 
$6.25;  good.  550  to  850  lbs..  $5  to  $5.75;  me¬ 
dium.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5;  common,  550 
to  850  lbs..  $4  to  $4.50. 

Cows.- — -Choice,  $4  to  $4.50;  good,  $3.25  to  $4; 
common  and  medium.  $2.50  to  $3.25;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter,  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $4  to  $5;  cut¬ 
ter,  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  yearlings 
excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.50; 
medium,  $6  to  $6.75;  cull  and  common,  $4.75 
to  $6. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice. 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6.50:  common  and 
medium.  500  to  800  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $5.25;  good 
and  choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6.75; 
common  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $3.75 
to  $5.50. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt..  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  It.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
180  to  200  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $4.75:  med.  wt.,  good 
and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  med. 
wt.,  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs..  $4.25  to 
$4.75;  livy.  wt.,  good  and  choice.  250  to  290 
lbs.,  $4  to  $4.50:  hvy.  wt..  good  and  choice, 
290  to  350  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $4.25:  pkg.  sows,  me¬ 
dium  and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $3.25  to  $3.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $24;  shorts.  $23.50;  hominy.  $24; 
middlings.  $27:  linseed,  $39;  gluten.  $24.50; 
ground  oats,  $28;  Soy-bean  meal,  $29.50:  hog- 
meal.  $31;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent.  $26.50; 
♦dairy  feed,  16  per  cent.  $25.50;  *dairy  feed, 
20  per  cent,  $28;  dairy  feed.  20  per  cent.  $31 
dairy  feed.  24  per  cent,  $31.50;  dairy  feed,  25 
per  cent,  $32.50;  dairy  feed,  32  per  cent.  $33.25; 
horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $30.50:  Alfalfa,  regu¬ 
lar,  $27:  Alfalfa,  reground.  $2S.50;  steer  feed, 
$29.  (Note:  16  and  20  per  cent  dairy  feeds 
marked  *  contain  mill  by-products.) 


Pigs’  Knuckles 

This  is  how  I  prepare  pigs’  knuckles. 
Clean  well.  Cut  in  pieces,  put  on  to 
boil,  add  a  little  salt.  When  tender  take 
knuckles  out  to  cool,  then  cut  all  the  meat 
off  the  bones.  Put  in  a  bowl,  add  a  lit¬ 
tle  salt,  pepper  to  taste,  three  bay  leaves, 
an  onion,  then  strain  the  broth,  and  mix 
well.  When  cold  it  will  be  like  a  jelly, 
and  is  very  tasty.  Add  vinegar  when 
served.  a.  j.  m. 


HOLSTEINS 


OVERSTOCKED- 

HOLSTEIN  COWS  FOR  SALE! 

We  are  forced  to  sell  some  of  our  150  Milk  Cows  in 
order  to  reduce  our  surplus  milk.  In  the  past,  to  main¬ 
tain  our  production,  we  have  been  forced  to  buy  some 
Grade  Cows.  We  prefer  to  sell  Grades  but  will  sell 
either  Purebreds  or  Grades.  Considering  Quality,  our 
Prices  will  be  Reasonable. 

In  my  absence  Mr.  Bauke  Joustra,my  partner  and  farm 
manager,  will  show  you  the  cattle  and  quote  you  prices. 

E.  B.  BENNETT  -  ALLAMUCHY,  N.  J. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  | 

Andelot  Aberdeen-Angus 

Choice  animals  of  both  sex  at  reasonable  prices. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  -  WORTON,  MD. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manage** 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Accredited  Dairy  Cows  upesh  hungers 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires 
Holsteins.  Delivery  of  five  and  ten  cow  lots  made  any 
where.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  Barre,  V*.  Tel.  105 


What 


price  ot  a 
silo? 


SILOS 


Today  Unadilla  Silo 
prices  are  lower  than 
in  many  a  year.  Yet 
we  claim  Unadilla  Si¬ 
los  have  always  been 
lower  in  cost  for  their  long  life 
and  the  convenience  and  safety 
they  included  in  the  price. 

The  Unadilla  comes  fully  equip¬ 
ped  for  the  stated  price  without 
“extras”.  Count  the  hoops  that 
come  with  a  Unadilla  and  com¬ 
pare  size  for  size  with  any  other 
silo.  Note  the  thickness  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  its  selected,  well  seasoned 
staves.  Look  at  its  design  for  easy 
erecting,  safety  and  convenience 
to  use.  The  Unadilla  Silo  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  ladder  front  and  its 
air-tight,  easy  working  doors. 
Write  for  the  Unadilla  catalog, 
low  prices  and  extra  discount  offer 
for  early  orders.  Unadilla  Silo  Co., 
Box  C, Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Agents  wanted  in  open  territory. 


BIG  PRICE 
REDUCTION 


AND  now  the  same  Burrell 
‘  that  has  held  the  leader¬ 
ship  in  quality  for  over  a  quarter 
century  takes  the  lead  in  price 
reduction.  The  milker  with  the 
Automatic  Controller:  regu¬ 
lates  the  suction  to  suit  ex¬ 
actly  each  different  cow.  Single 
tube  system,  easiest  to  clean. 
Write  today  for  new  low  prices. 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


I 
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[  It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean 
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WORM  CAPSULES 


_ _  Contain  _ 

etrachlorethylene  c.  t. 
ILL  STOMACHWORMS  and 
THER  ROUNDWORMS 
in  SHEEP  and  GOATS 

;iLL  WORMS  in  HOGS  and  other 
IVESTOCK-No  Long  Costly  Setback 
Efficient — Easy  to  Give — Low  Cost 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke -Da vis  Products 

Send  for  ILLUSTRATED! 

WORM  BULLETINS  Nos.  650  | 
and  661  —  Scientific— Helpful  I 
Address  Desk  N-39-F  " 


Animal  Industry  Dept,  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


:REE 


POWER  equipped 

rytltll  SEPARATORS 
AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

Trade  in  your  old  separator  for  a  new  Sharpies 
*  Electric  or  Engine  drive. 

SHARPLES  CO.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


[ 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  farms  guernsey q 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  ana  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 


DAIRY  COWS 


Good  selection  for  sale  at  all  times. 
Fully  Accredited,  Blood-Tested. 
Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Holsteins.  Fresh  and  Close  Springers. 


blacks,  Harlequins;  all  ages,  always  available— S26  up. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FARMHOLM,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Ped.  White  Scotch  Collie  Pups — 2  mos. 

old;  males,  *10.00,  Guaranteed  to  please  or  money 
back.  BEKSMEJt,  Houle  2,  Box  56,  Kingston,  New  York 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  *elXovePo 


TARBELL  FARMS 


SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 

Guernsey  buiis  ior  sate  irom  Accreuaeu  neru 

AYRSHIRES 

fi.Anl  nwMAo  are  intelligent  protection  for  your 

1  ...  . .  ...  - - - 

65  PUREBRED  AYRSHIRES 

Tuberculin  Tested  and  Neoative  to  Abortion  Test 

Finger  Lakes  Ayrshire  Club  Consignment  Sale— 10:30 
A.  M.,  Thursday,  June  9th,  at  the  Live  Stock  Pavilion, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  These  animals  care¬ 
fully  selected  from  outstanding  herds  in  New  York, 
Northern  Pennsylvania  and  includes  12  heifers  from 
Alta  Crest  Farms,  Spencer,  Mass.  Write  for  catalogue. 
FINGER  LAKES  AYRSHIRE  CLUB  .  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


c 


SWINE 


PIGS!  PIGS!  PIGS! 


8-9  Weeks.  $3.00 
9-10  “  3.25 

10- 11  “  3.50 

11- 12  “  4.00 


Chester-Yorkshire  Cross 
0.  I.  C.-Berkshire  Cross 
Poland-Duroc  Cross 
Hampshire-Duroc  Cross 
Short  Nose  Yorkshire 
Do  you  recollect  them? 

Boars  tor  Breeding  at  Farmers  Prices. 
Excerpt  from  letter  received  from  J.  W.  Penny, 
(Brewster,  N.  Y.)  “Pigs  came  O.  K.,  are  good  ones  and 
doing  well.” 

These  nice  reports  are  my  guarantee.  Have  some 
good  pigs  on  the  farm  “when  winter  comes.” 

There’s  an  undefineabie  feeling  of  security  with  some¬ 
thing  to  (go  along  on)  in  sight.  Add  36c  on  Vt.  &  Colin. 

C.  DAVIS  BOX  II  CONCORD.  MASS. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old  -  $2.75 

9  weeks  old  -  3.00 

lO  weeks  old  -  3.25 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If 
dissatisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

G  RTJN7FT  east  street 

VJ.  DUIY/vEL  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

*———»■■  »1  MM— 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

300  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

120  Berkshire  &  0. 1.C.  - 180  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

Choice,  carefully  selected  Young  Porkers  all  ready 
for  the  feed  trough— 

6  Weeks  Old  •  $2,50  each 

7-8  Weeks  Old  -  $2.75  each 

9-10  Weeks  Old  -  $3.00  each 

Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania  add  26c  per 
pig  tor  vaccination.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Our  guarantee:— A  square  deal  at  all  times 
For  quick  service  and  quality  stock  give  us  a  trial 


Spring  Pigs 

Low  Prices 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wks.  old,  $2.25,  7-8  wk«.  old,  $2.50,  8-9  wk«.  old.  $2  75 
Chester  Whites,  7-8  weeks  old,  $3.50. 

,  P?e,?,?i£s,?re  a11  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 


Chester  White  and  Duroc  Pigs 

Buy  your  pigs  early  and  have  a  larger  hog  at  your 
usual  killing  time  next  fall.  Try  some  of  the  good  tv  lie 
well  bred  pigs,  we  will  be  glad  to  pick  you  out  good 
individuals  from  good  litters  for  breeding  at  no  extra 
cost.  Crated  free.  Shipped  F.  O.  B. 


8  to  10  weeks  old  .  $3.00  each  C.  0.  D. 

Vt.  and  Conn,  add  35e  per  pig  for  inoculation. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  834  Boston  Post  Rd„  Weston  Mass 
Phone  Waltham  0888. 


ivsje,  tire,  iuumj  ribo 

for  sale  at 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  Inc. 

LEXINGTON.  MASS. 

lei.  Julia  Lament  (Cary  Brnnili)  Lexington  (1331 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.00  -  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50 
also  a  few  smaller,  $2.75 
Chester  White  and  Poland  China  Cross. 

ALSO  50  YOUNG  BOARS  and  100  YOUNG  SOWS 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  laige 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7-8  wks.  old, $2.75  ea.  8-10  wks.  old,  $3.00  ea. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  cheek  or  money 
order;  and  in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days 
with  the  pigs  return  them  at  my  expense. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN.  MASS. 

P.  S.— Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  $4.00  ea. 


- - -  v  ”  vcxlo,  iy*i.  t  ii,  o  WccKS 

$8.00;  10  weeks,  $3.60;  12  weeks,  $4.00.  60  lb.  Nhonts 
$6.00  crated.  Send  remittance  to  save  you  C.O.D.  charge 
or  C.O.D.  All  breeds.  State  2nd  choice,  size  and  breed 
wanted,  please.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold  Del. 


L°lre  Big  Type  Berkshires  SSSTS; 

**  J 1  farrowed  April  3, 

4th  and  21st.  Sired  by  Advancer  Leader  No.  349865  and  out 
of  Good  Brood  Sows.  Raise  big  litters.  Ready  to  ship 
first  part  of  June.  S.  S.  HOOKSTETLER,  it.  2,  Meyersdale,  Pa 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

from  best  blood-lines  of  the  breed,  choice  selection  of 
Fail  Boars  and  open  Gilts,  *20  each ;  also  number  Spring 
Pigs,  *8  to  *10  ea.  THISTLE  1)HU  eaHMS,  Blairstowu,  N.  J. 


Feeding  Pigs  lor  sale 

8-9  weeks  old,  $2.75  each 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Woburn,  Mass, 


Duroc  SWINE  a?e2for  sale-  F»  M.  Patting- 


ton  &  Son,  Merrifieid,  N.  Y. 


0  1  fl’c  A’  No' 1  Pedigreed  March  Pigs,  $7  ea.  Quick 
.  I.  V  d.  growers,  easy  feeders.  R.  hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  t. 


too  FEEDING  PIGS  at  $3  ea.  R^usshEor!R^;* 


Reg.  spotted  Poland  CHiNAS-spring 

pigs  ready.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R  3,  lloney  Brook,  Pa. 


RABBITS 


MATURED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealands 
and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock,  specially 
priced  $3.00  each.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 


Ploacurn  an/l  Prnfil  raising  Rabbits  aud|  Guinea 

riedbure  ana  rrom  pigs.  Best  of  stock,  prices 

reasonable.  V.  S.  KENYON  -  Marcellas,  N.  Y. 


NEW  ZEALAND  W’hites— $2,  $3,  $5.  Supplies, 
Metal  Hutches.  BREEDERS  SUPPLY,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


Rahhitc  Hi  SimnliPG  Fully  descriptive  catalog,  10  cts. 

nduDns  ct  supplies  »|berl Face>  Jr.  ,„e  „.,4i  w»nkiii,  n.  » 


FERRETS 


EpppoIg  Special  ratters,  *8.00.  Bred  females,  *6.00. 
IXllCIa  Will  ship  C.O.D.  E.L.  Hartman,  New  London,  O 
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Which  One-Next  Fall? 


One  PULLET  is  big;  the  other  is  small.  One  is 
laying  ;  the  other  has  months  to  go.  One  is  a  money¬ 
maker  ;  the  other  is  unemployed.  Ingredient  “X” 
(Syn-cron-ized  proteins)  surely  makes  a  difference. 

It  took  50,429  chicks  testing  many  protein  in¬ 
gredients  to  find  the  combination  in  feed  to  grow 
her  type.  Today,  the  secret  is  yours.  It’s  Ingredient 
“X”  in  Purina  Chick  Growena.  It  takes  but  seven 
pounds  of  Growena  with  grain.  Next  fall  when  your 
neighbors  are  waiting  on  their  undeveloped,  unem¬ 
ployed  pullets,  you’ll  have  big-framed  pullets  in  the 
nest  laying  big  eggs  and  making  money  for  you! 

PURINA  MILLS 

827  Checkerboard  Square,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri 


Look  at  these  pullets.  Same 
age;  same  parentage.  The 
one  on  the  left  got  Ingredi¬ 
ent  “X”  (Syn-cron-ized 
proteins).  The  other  one 
didn’t.  That  accounts  for 
the  difference  you  see. 
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Poultry  Farms 

and  Hatchery 
Theresa,  Jefferson  County,  N.Y. 

OF  BARRON  &  TANGRED  LEGHORNS 

An  income  of  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  Hen  ia  made  annually. 

FINEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 
AIs®  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Recks,  Ducklings  and  Turkeys. 

Send  for  folder. 


SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 


Write  for  Our  May  and  June  Prices, 
Chicks,  $4.50  per  100  and  up. 

Color  Catalog  FREE. 


THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  COMPANY 
Box  D,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


CHICKS 


FBOM  FREE  RANGE 
SELECTED  FLOCKS 

POSTPAID  —  ORDER  NOW 

S.  C.  Barron  White  Leghorns . $5.50  per  100 

S.  C'.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . $6.50  per  100 

Light  Mixed.  $4.50  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5  per  100. 
Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  -  R.  D.  3  -  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 


BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS 

It  A\ill  pay  you  to  buy  your  chicks  from 
Blood-Tested  Breeders. 


Barred  Rocks .  $7—100 

White  Rocks .  7—100 

R.  I.  Reds .  7—100 

Heavy  Mixed .  6—100 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


Stickler's 


ENGLISH  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pedigreed,  quality  matings,  electric- 
hatched.  Extra  Quality  Baby  chicks — 
June  6-13-20  27  at  $6.50  per  100;’ $30.00  per 
500;  $58.00  per  1,000.  Choice  12  weeks  old 
Pullets,  80c  each:  $75.00  per  100. 

Free  Catalog 

Leonard  F.  Strickler.  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKSCA?r0 

Tanc.  &  Bar.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$6.00  $25.00  $50.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks  and  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Heavy  Mix,  $6:  I  .  Mix,  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Order  direct. 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $6.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.00  per  100 

Low  prices  on  started  chicks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Prepaid.  100*  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


HEARTY  e“* l * *dly  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6 — 100.  Heavy  Mixed, 
$5.50.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
1’EOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Largo  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Layer* 
of  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Catalog  free.  $5  per  100: 
$50  per  1.000.  C.  M.  SH  ELLEN  BERG  EFt 

Poultry  Farm.  Box  II,  Richfield.  Pa. 


WYCKOFFand  TANCRED  ALJI  Y 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  wn  I A 

Book  your  order  now  for  May  chicks. 

$6.00  Per  100  S2B.00— 500  S55.00— lOOO 

100*  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NflCE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Dr,  Romig’s  qZiL  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  $7 — 100;  White  Wyandottes, 
$8 — 100:  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  $6 — 100.  We 
ship  every  Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Maple  Lawn  Chicks  l°nrd  ^ 

j  V  100*  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . $600  $27  50  $50.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  7.50  35.00  65.00 

White  Wyandottes .  7.50  35. 00  65.00 

_  Owens  Strain  R.  I.  Reds  7.50  35.00  65.00 

Park’s  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.  2D32) .  7.50  35  00  65.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  7.50  35.00  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  6  00  27.50  50.00 

Light  Mixed  Chicks .  5.00  24.00  48. 00 

Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lots. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

41/2  c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  $5.50  per  100.  Rocks 
and  Reds,  $7.50  per  100.  Wyan- 
dottes,  $7.50.  Broilers,  $5.50. 
lc  more  in  lots  less  than  100. 

24-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100*  delivery. 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURQ,  PA. 


OTT  T  IT  c  FROM  BLOOD 

XX  JL  ' — '  TESTED  BREEDERS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  IOO  500 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  $7.50  $35.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  $7.50  $35.00 

100*  live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Circular  free. 

II.  M.  LEISTEII  Box  li  McAllsterville,  Pa, 


BABY  CHICKS  REDUCED 

Tancred  &  Wyckoff  Strain  100  500  1000  ’ 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

Order  now  direct  from  ad.  100*  live  delivery. 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 


White  &  Barred  Rocksand  Reds .  $8.00  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  per  100 


Postage  paid.  (00%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLUREELEC.  HATCHERY.  U.  G.Herbster.  Prop.,  McClure.  Pa. 


BABY 


4V2C  &  UP.  LARGE  TYPE 

CASH  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred W. Leghorns  $6.00  $27.50  $50 

liHIliKx  Barred  Rox .  7.00  82.50  60 

WlllUnw  Light  &  Heavy  Mix.  4.50  22.50  ... 
These  chicks  from  free  range  flocks.  Guar,  full  count. 
Post  Paid.  FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

Chick  Prices  Greatly  Reduced 

WE  SHIP  C.  O.  D.  Purebred,  blood-tested,  Ped. 
stock.  Livability  guaranteed.  Won  92  Prizes  in  hot 
competition.  Chicks  5c  up.  Color  Cat.  Free.  Also 

Ducklings.  Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bucyrus.O. 

BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks:  $7.00—100,  $33.00—500,  $65.00.-1000. 
Large  Type,  Heavy  Layers.  100*  five  delivery. 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

rHirK^  FROM  FREE  RANGE— S.  C.  W. 
^ Leghorns.  $6 — 100;  Barred  Rocks, 
$7—100;  Heavy  Mix,  $6—100:  Light  Mix,  $5—100. 
Free  catalog.  Parcel  post  paid  to  your  door.  Safa 
delivery.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Bx.  II,  C0C0LAM US.  PA. 

/vilf/virri  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks,  $6.50:  Reds,  $7;  Leg- 

I  .M  II  .IV  ^  horns,  $5.50:  Heavy  Mixed,  $6:  Assorted, 

$5.50.  Free  range.  Safe  del.  guar.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  •  Box  R  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock  100  500  1000 

T  incred  S.  O.  White  Leghorns . $5.50  $26,00  $48.00 

100*  live  del.,  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 

J.  8.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


MEADOWBROOK  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hollywood  White  Leghorn* . 6c.  Blood-Tested,  7c 

Barred  Rocks  . 6c,  Blood-Tested,  8c 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 6c,  Blood-Tested.  8c 

1000  lots  % c  per  chick  less.  Prepaid  delivery. 
MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1A  RICHFIELD, IPA. 


CHICKS — C.O.D.  IOO  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7;  Leghorns,  $5.50; 

Heavy  Mixed,  $6,  Mixed,  $4.50.  100*  delivery.  Cir. 
LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  23,  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Wh.  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  $6-100;  Wh.  Bd.  Rocks,  BI. 
Min.,  S.  C.  Reds.Wh.Wyan.,  Bf.  Orps.,  $7.50-100  Circular 
free.  BUCHER’S  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A,  Bucyrua,  Ohio 


ftlllPIfC  AAR  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7:  Leghorns, 
WniUllO  "■  $6;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6:  Light,  $6. 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LATJYER.  Box  73.  MeAlisterTille.  I’a 


Dl  Ann  TCCTrn  From  Heavy  Laying  Strains.  Bar- 
DL.UVU- I  CO  I  kU  red  Rocks,  $7  per  100:  S.C.  White 
A  u  |  f  \  | £  »  Leghorns, $5.50  per  100.  Four  con- 
A  ll  I  IV  9  secuilva  years  of  blood-testing 

for  B.W.D.  SUNNY  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Berlin, Pa. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  $7—100.  Heavy  Mixed, $6— 100 
100*  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

GEO-  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SEEINSGROVE,  PA. 


Egg  Content  of  Poultry 
Feed 

Would  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  a 
list  of  poultry  feeds  which  will  tell  me 
how  many  yolks  and  whites  each  feed 
contains?  f.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

It  was  an  interesting,  if  futile,  attempt 
of  an  earlier  stage  in  the  science  of  poul¬ 
try  feeding  to  increase  egg  production  by 
ascertaining  just  how  many  yolks  and 
whites  could  be  found  from  some  particu¬ 
lar  feed,  the  idea  being  that  if  the  hen 
had  just  the  required  amounts  of  food  ele¬ 
ments  in  her  ration  there  'would  be  noth¬ 
ing  for  her  to  do  but  turn  these  into  eggs 
without  waste.  One  poultryman  of  ex¬ 
perimental  turn  of  mind  tried  feeding 
eggs  to  his  hens,  feeling  that  he  was  thus 
supplying  the  needed  ingredients  for  the 
formation  of  eggs  in  just  the  proper  kinds 
and  amounts. 

It  is  hard  to  speak  of  the  “science”  of 
poultry  feeding  with  any  conviction  that 
real  science  is  on  the  job.  If  science  is 
exact  knowledge,  there  is  much  left  to 
future  observation  and  experiment  before 
the  nutrition  of  either  the  human  or  the 
lower  animal  body  can  be  said  to  have 
been  placed  upon  a  scientific  basis.  There 
is  still  a  tremendous  amount  of  faddism 
in  popular  food  and  feeding  habits.  This 
is  illustrated  upon  the  family  table  and 
in  the  poultry  house  and  barn.  A  dis¬ 
covery  of  some  hitherto  unknown  food 
element  of  value  is  immediately  exploited 
until  it  would  seem  that  nothing  else  need 
be  considered.  This  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  the  vitamins.  These  unseen 
principles  involved  'in  nutrition  have  al¬ 
ways  existed  and  played  their  part  in  ani¬ 
mal  welfare.  The  discovery  that  there 
are  such  principles  in  no  way  affects  their 
value  or  changes  their  distribution  among 
common  foods,  yet  there  is  hardly  a  food 
offered  for  sale  that  is  not  accompanied 
by  the  assurance  that  it  contains  such  an 
abundance  of  health  conferring  vitamins 
that  it  cannot  be  safely  omitted  from  the 
diet. 

Substances  that  have  only  the  function 
of  what  may  be  called  accessory  purposes 
in  food  preparation  and  which  have  a 
considerable  vitamin  content  are  widely 
advertised  as  remarkable  foods,  without 
which  no  one  can  hope  to  maintain  the 
health  of  either  himself  or  his  domestic 
animals.  Feeds  are  included  in  the  ra¬ 
tions  of  farm  animals  because  they  con¬ 
tain  “vitamins,”  as  though  vitamins  were 
the  only  things  to  be  considered  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  a  ration.  Vitamins  being  among 
the  newest  discoveries  in  the  science  of 
nutrition,  vitamins  hold  the  spot  light  and 
we  eat  and  feed  with  our  minds  intent 
upon  getting  enough  vitamin  A,  vitamin 
D  and  whatever  other  vitamins  there  may 
be  to  sustain  the  health  that  wras  excel¬ 
lent  before  we  knew  that  vitamins  were 
being  eaten.  The  horrifying  thought  that 
comes  with  this  is  that  probably  there  are 
still  other  vitamins  as  yet  unknown  and 
unclassified  and  we  may  be  slighting  them 
in  our  ignorance.  We  feel  that,  like  the 
ancients  who  erected  altars  to  “The  Un¬ 
known  God,”  lest  they  might  offend  some 
one  of  these  by  their  neglect,  we  should 
extend  the  alphabet  of  vitamins  to  in¬ 
clude  others  not  yet  found  and  pay  our 
respects  to  them. 

However,  out  of  all  the  mass  of  fact 
and  fiction,  there  has  come  recognition  of 
the  need  for  a  diet  not  confined  to  one  or 
two  articles  of  food  but  so  varied  as  to 
contain  the  elements  that  the  body  needs, 
whether  we  recognize  them  under  the 
name  of  “vitamins”  or  remain  in  ignor¬ 
ance  of  what  their  real  makeup  is.  If, 
in  the  hunt  for  vitamins,  we  find  that  we 
can  cat  and  relish  things  that  heretofore 
we  have  neglected,  we  have  profited  and 
it  matters  little  whether  or  not  the  chem¬ 
ist  ever  succeeds  in  tracing  any  vitamin 
to  its  hiding  place  and  analyzes  it. 

None  of  this  answers  your  question, 
however,  and  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that 
I  do  not  know  of  any  such  table  as  you 
mention.  Some  years  ago,  I  saw  such 
tables  in  print  but  know  of  none  now.  In 
any  event,  such  a  table  would  be  worth¬ 
less  as  a  feeding  guide.  If  all  the  food 
that  a  hen  consumed  went  directly  to 
the  making  of  eggs,  it  is  possible  that 
feeding  the  exact  amounts  of  the  different 
food  constituents  found  in  eggs  would 
bring  ghout  an  equivalent  return  in  eggs, 
the  hen  serving  merely  as  a  machine  for 
changing  raw  products  into  a  finished  ar¬ 
ticle.  As  it  is,  the  hen  may  be  looked 
upon  as  such  a  machine  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  takes  power  to  run  a 
machine  and  oil  to  keep  the  bearings 
lubricated. 

The  lien  will  use  the  food  given  her  to 
furnish  power — known  as  heat  and  energy 
— and  also  to  replace  worn  parts  in  her 
mechanism — maintenance — before  any  of 
it  goes  to  making  a  surplus  product  in 
eggs.  As  the  amounts  needed  for  these 
purposes  cannot  be  known,  varying  as 
they  do  under  varying  circumstances,  the 
amounts  left  for  egg  production  cannot 
be  determined.  This  brings  us  down  ti¬ 
the  feeding  rule  to  be  observed,  i.  e.,  give 
the  growing  chicks  or  the  laying  hen  all 
the  food  that  it  will  eat,  “balancing”  the 
ration  by  providing  those  foods  that  sup¬ 
ply  the  needed  proteins,  carbohydrates 
and  minerals  in  such  proportions  that 
there  will  not  be  an  undue  waste  of  any 
or  a  lack  of  some.  Don’t  disregard  the 
vitamins,  but  make  part  of  the  food  vita¬ 
min  containing  on  purpose,  if  there  is 
reason,  such  as  close  confinement  or  limi¬ 
tation  in  feeds  available,  to  think  that  es¬ 
sential  vitamins  may  need  to  he  purpose¬ 
ly  fed.  The  chief  of  these  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  cod-liver  oil  during  the  Winter 
months'  and  the  tender  green  growing 


EGG  CARTONS 


2x6  and  3x4  Sizes 
STOCK  or  SPECIAL  PRINT 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

INMAN  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks 
State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  YV.  D.) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found. 
Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Season’s  rock  bottom  prices 
Reds  and  B-  Rocks  and  W,  Rocks  and 
Leghorns  Hall  Cross  Wyandottes 
12c  13c  15c 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices  to 
broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

YY’e  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


Blood-Tested  Chicks 

«ash  ,?r  °-  D-  25  50  100  500  1000 

Haired  Rocks  (Aristocrats) ..  .$3.00  $5.00  $9  $42  $80 

g-  ,V  f  Be<^  (Owens) -  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

S-  C.  YV.  Leg.  (Tom  Barron) .  .  2.75  4.50  8  37  70 

A1)0'’9  cli ic ks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tancred  or  YY’yekoff  25  50  100  500  1000 

Strain  S.  C.  YV.  Leghorns.  .$2.25  $3.50  $6  $27  $50 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) .  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

TV  C’  r-  Reds  (Owens) _  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  3.50  6  27  50 

From  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks  .100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Catalog  FREE.  Write — 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

12  WEEK  OLD  PULLETS 

QUALITY  STOCK  AT  A  SAVING 

Brookslde  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$4.00  $7.50  $35.00  $70.00 

R-  I-  Reds  .  4.25  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks...  4.25  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Mixed  or  Assorted  .  3.75  7.00  . 

Also  12-wk.-old  pullets  at  the  following  prices: 
Wh.  Leghorns  85c  ea. ;  Barred  Rocks  90c;  R.  1. 
Beds  90c.  —  YVe  will  ship  cash  with  order  or 
C.O.D.  prepaid  parcel  post,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

SUMMER  PRICE  LIST 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  Wh.  Leg.,  Br.  Leg.  $1.50  $3.00  $5. 50  $26.00  $50.00 
Bar.  &  YVh.  Rocks,  Reds..  1.75  3.50  6  50  31.00  60  00 

Bf.Orps.,  Wh.&Col.YVyan.  1.75  3.50  6  50  31.00  60  00 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  1  50  3. 00  5. 50  26.00  50  00 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1,50  2.75  4  50  21  25  40  00 

Chicks  sent  C.  O.  D.  Live  delivery  and  full  count  guar. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

THE  LflNTZ  HATCHERY  -  -  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


CHICKS,  4c  ""p0 

For  2c  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply 
20th  Century  Marvel  Chicks  with  14  day 
Livability  Guarantee.  100  500  1000 

VVh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  H.  Mix.  $5.50  $25. 00  $50. 00 
Wh.  and  Bd.  Rocks,  Reds,  Bl.  Mincoras  6-90  32  00  64  00 

YVh.  YVyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons _  6.90  32  00  64. 00 

White  Pekin  Ducklings .  14  00  67,50  135. 00 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  100 
Wh.  Leghorns...  $600 

Barred  Rocks _  7  00 

S.  C.  Reds .  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed....  600 

Light  Mixed .  4.30 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100*  live  delivery. 

Write  for  free  circular. 


500  1000 

$27.00  $50  00 
32.00  60.00 

32.00  60.00 

27.50  50.00 

22.50  45  09 
Postpaid. 


C-  P«  LEISTER  Box  R  McAllsterville,  Pa, 


CLI  AVC  FROM  BLOOD- 
•  I  |  Kjt  IV  O  TESTED  STOCK 

WHITE  AND  BARRED  ROCKS  $7-100 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS .  .  I7-IOO 

HEAVY’  MIXED . ""  S6-100 

Postpaid,  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C.  M  SHELLENBERGER  Box  2  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Tancred  and  Barron  Strain  . $5.50  $26  $50 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  .  6.50  31  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.50  26  50 

Light  Mixed  .  5. 00  23  45 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.6,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  6  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  5  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IA8.  F.  EYVINQ  lit.  3  McCLTJKE,  FA. 


RgIiv  Givi  />1rn  Barred  Rocks — Pr  att’s  Strain 
LIIILHO  S.  C.  W.  Leghor  ns,  Hanson  & 
Brown  &  Maun  Str  ains.  For  more  information,  write 
0-  C-  ALLEN’S  HATCHERY  -  ,  Seaford,  Delaware 


O HICKS  -S  TARTED  CHICKS  -  PULLETS 
from  my  own  trapnested,  blood-tested  Pure  Bar¬ 
ron  White  Leghorns.  Prices  reduced.  Catalog  free. 
11 ILLACKEK  LEGHORN  FARSI,  Box  383,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Rt.  5,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks 


Connecticut  accredited  stock 

SMITH'S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison. Conn 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  my  Own  Flock,  Sc 
Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER  McAllstervlll*,  Pa. 
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CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

SPECIAL  MATED.  CASH  OR  C.  O.  1).  Per  100 

Wyckotf  Strain— S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  SS  00 

Bred  to  lay  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $ 0  00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  $3.00 

Light  Assorted,  $5.00.  Heavy  Assorted,  $G.00  For  less 
than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  cluck.  %c  less  in  500  lots,  lc 
less  in  1000  lots.  Prepaid  live  arrival  guar.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Bo*  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


◄ 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


j|k 

W 


INSURED  TO  LIVE  1  STATE  INSPECTED  I 

BARRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS,  COLUMBIAN  &  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES,  BLACK  MINORCAS,  BROWN  &  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  ANCONAS,  SILVER  HAMBURGS 
Other  popular  breeds.  Healthy,  heavy  laying,  purebred  stock 
INSURES  YOUR  PROFITS  .'  CATALOG  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALLKILL,  N.  Y 


200,000  CHICKS  1932 

100  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Grade  A . $6.00  $50.00 

S.  C.  W.  L.,  Grade  AA  (Special  matings)  8.00  70.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Grade  A .  7.00  60.00 

Barred  P.  R. ,  Grade  A  A  (Special  matings)  9.00  80.00 

Assorted  Chicks  for  Broilers .  5.00  . 

Prepaid,  100%  Live  Arrival  and  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  —  Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Mt.  Pleasant  Mills,  Pa. 
Formerly  Richfield,  Pa. 

Big  English  Leghorns 

Extra  quality  chicks  from  big  Barron  Breeders.  Eggs 
weigh  21  to  28  ounces.  All  chicks  bred  to  mature  early, 
free  from  disease  and  selected  to  assure  you  complete 
satisfaction.  Selected  Chicks  at  $5.50  per  100;  . $26. 50  per 
5)0.  $52.00  per  1000.  Prompt  shipment,  100%  live  arrival 
g'l  tranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  catalogue,  free. 

EARLE  F.  LAYSER  R.  F.  0.  Ho.  3  MYERSTOWN,  PA. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
Day-old  chicks,  $6.00-100;  $60  00 
1000.  2  and  3  week  old  chicks, 
[HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN]  $10.00-100.  All  chicks  from  2  and 
3  year  old  hens. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM  E".?! 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cath  or  CO  D  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str  Wh.  Leghorns.  $5.50  $25.00  $45.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Bar’ll  Str.  Wh.  Legs...  6.00  27.50  50.00 

widt^RoSs8  &  ?:oo  tSS  3:88 

T  iehr  Mixed  .  .  4.50  22-50  45-00 

Heavy  Mixed  ' ! !  1 ! ! ! .  6-QO  27.50  50.00 

J  y  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 

Order  direct,  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

E«.  av?dh.teTTeSehdornSstr.a,nn:.. . fog  $|°50  $6.00 

Heavy*  ^00  a!™  eloO 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $  1 0  less.  10 1 j%  Pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  c-0-%TKLE  CIH. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


JUNIATA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  It  pays  to 
buy  from  the  old  reliable  farm.  Chicks  from 
LsHlfyC  2  and  3  yr.  old  Breeders,  $5  —  100;  $50—1000. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Quality  Chicks  Electrically  Hatched 

7c-  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  8c,  Black 
Giants,  1 0cj  Heavy  Mixed,  6c.  <.11nbury  PA 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  -  SUNBURY,  PA. 


STERLING  BABY  CHICKS 

are  Guaranteed.  Low  Prices.  Free  Catalog. 

STERLING  IIATClIEltY,  Box  8,  Ramsey,  Ind. 

CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 

my  own  free-range  flock  at  S5.50 — 100  for  June 
100%  live  delivery  guar.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisterville, |l*a. 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE’S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP.  L.  I.f  N.  Y. 


nuCKLINGS,  GOSLINGS,  TURKEY  POULTS 

LI  and  BABY  CHICKS.  New  low  prices.  Write  for 
illustrated  Catalog  telling  how  to  rai  e  Ducks  for  I  rofit. 
KIDGWAY  DUCK  HATCHERY  •  LaRue,  Ohio 

Fffi'KSKfffia,  Poults  iss 

I  J  WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS  -  bt.  Michaels,  Md. 


r\i  Ippi  IMC^Q  Mammoth  White  Peking. 

UUL.iVL.llNLO  Extra  large.  Prompt  delivery. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


min VI  IIIFQ  While  Pokln,  30  for  #5;  100— *16. 
UUblvLINUO  Delivered  by  parcel  post.  Ibis  is 
my  28th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS  -  Factoryville.  Pa. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  stock.  Prompt  delivery. 

Satisfaction  Guar.  1.AKETIEW  POULTRY  FAKM.Harker.X.Y 

■■fc  ,  <7  „„„  Buffs,  White  Muscovies,  S2— 12. 

flJllCK  HitJlJ!*  Spanish  Chickens  —  Setting, 

$1.50.  BREEDERS  SUPPLY  Cobleskill,  New  York 


M 


AMMOTH  Pekin  Ducklings— $  1 G  Per  100. 
Small  lots  30c  each.  Harry  Lester,  Kansomville.N.Y. 


«  f  1  I  Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs;  also  Poults 
.SalP  I  from  selected  stock  and  a  few  excel- 
*  "1  wfllv  •  lent  yearling  toms.  Write  for  catalogue. 
ASII  GROVE  FARMS  TURKEY  RANCH.  Saratoga  Springs,  N  .Y. 

TURKEYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS  -  CHICKENS 

Breeders.  Babies.  Eggs.  Reasonable.  Catalog  free. 

II  Kill  LAND  FARM.  -  SELLERSVILLE,  1  A. 


TRUES  TURKEY  FARM  SALISBURY,  MASS. 

Specializing  iu  Bronze  Poults,  Eggs.  70%  repeat  orders. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  Write  your  wants. 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Superior  size,  health  and 
beauty.  Unlimited  country  range.  16  Eggs,  $5.00. 
June  Pouits,  60c.  T.  D.  SCHOFIELD  -  fWoodstock,  N.  11. 

BRONZE  AND  TlIRlfFY  EGGS>nd  MIIICV  TURKEY  FARM 
NARRAGANSETT  I  U  H  lYC.  I  POULTS  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Breed  PR  Royal  squabs,  sell  rich  trade.  Raised 
\  in  1  month.  Well  for  double  chicken  prices. 
\  Customer  writes:  "I am  sold  up  on  squabs  two 
'  weeks  ahead,  getting  eighty  cents  a  pound.  Am 

also  buging  squabs  of  others  to  Jill  mg  own  or¬ 
ders.”  Write  now  for  l  iee  big  64-page  book, 
sending  four  cents  stamps  for  postage, 
learn  how  to  profit;  31  years  of  success. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 

205  Howard  Street,  Melrose,  Mass. 


BOB 

WHITE 

QUiYIB 


EGGS  ...  $50  a  1  OO 

CHICKS  -  -  $125  a  100 

ADULTS  -  -  $300  a  1  OO 

ED.  VGLLER,  Brown’s  Mills.  N.  J. 


BABY 


stuffs  of  garden  and  meadow  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  Clover  and  outdoor  sunlight  are 
the  Summer's  chief  offerings  in  the  vita¬ 
mins  needed  by  animals.  When  Winter 
deprives  of  these  and  hens  show  the  lack, 
we  go  to  the  ocean  for  vitamins  stored  up 
by  fish  that  feed  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  marine  vegetation.  The  cod  are  not 
the  only  ones  among  these  fish,  but  in  the 
oil  taken  from  their  livers  we  find  a 
cheap  source  of  what  we  need  and  no  one 
in  the  human  family  has  been  known  to 
rise  up  and  protest  if  we  take  the  whole 
product  of  the  fisheries  to  the  poultry 
yard.  M.  b.  d. 

N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  Report  for  week  ending 
May  IS,  1932. 

During  the  33rd  week  of  the  10th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  egg-laying  contest  the 
pullets  averaged  to  lay  4.11  eggs  or  at  the 
rate  of  58.7  per  cent.  This  is  a  decrease 
of  1.1  per  cent  under  last  week’s  produc¬ 
tion  but  it  is  1.8  per  cent  higher  than  the 
production  for  the  same  week  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  competition.  The  total  production 
to  date  since  October  1  is  124.94  eggs  per 
bird,  which  is  11.02  more  eggs  per  bird 
than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — W.  L.,  Phil¬ 
lips  White  Leghorn  Farm,  65  points,  61 
eggs ;  W.  L .,  Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  63 
points,  59  eggs;  R.  I.  It.,  Walliceton 
Farm,  61  points,  61  eggs;  W.  L.,  M.  P. 
Phillips,  61  points,  58  eggs ;  W.  L.,  Qual¬ 
ity  Poultry  Farm,  60  points,  57  w. 

L.,  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  58  points,  56 
eggs;  L.  I.  R.,  Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm, 
57  points,  54  eggs. 

Leading  pens  in  the  variety  classes : 

White  Leghorns. — M.  P.  Phillips,  1,683 
points,  1.634  eggs;  Quality  Poultry  Farm, 
3,568  points,  1,536  eggs;  Phillips  White 
Leghorn  Farm,  1,554  points,  1,517  eggs; 
The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  1,550 
points,  1.573  eggs ;  Foreman  Poultry 
Farm,  1,549  points,  1.610  eggs;  Pratt 
Experiment  Farm,  1,505  points,  1,555 
eggs;  Trexler  Farms,  1,486  points,  1,394 
eggs;  Roy  A.  Keute,  1,483  points,  1,474 

0°'<rS, 

R.  I.  Reds. — Walliceton  Farm,  1,814 
points,  1,806  eggs;  Moss  Farm,  1,708 
points,  1,699  eggs;  West  Neck  Farm,  1,- 
582  points,  1,597  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Y.  H.  Kirk- 
up,  1.209  points,  1.221  eggs;  A.  C.  Jones 
Poultry  Farm,  3.125  points,  1,143  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  1,307  points,  1.324  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  ■ —  Holtzapple 
Poultry  Farm,  1.103  points,  1,098  eggs. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket  prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City 
May  18,  1932.  The  contest  charges  4c 
per  dozen  above  these  prices :  White, 
21%c;  brown,  21e ;  medium,  16c. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Egg  Auction 

Egg  prices  May  23,  1932  : 

Fancy  large . $0.2044 

Fancy  medium . 16% 

Extra  large . 19% 

Extra  medium . 36% 

Standard  large  . . 18% 

Standard  medium . 14% 

Pullets . 15% 

Total  number  of  cases  230.  


100%  STATE  BLOOD-TESTED 

98  °/o  Livability  Guaranteed 

up  to  3  weeks  of  age 
Lowest  Prices  Ever  Quoted 
On  Chicks  of  This  Quality 

Never  in  our  21  years  of  breeding  have  we  of¬ 
fered  chicks  of  such  superior  quality  at  the 
very  low  prices  we  are  now  quoting.  All  our 
own  strain,  improved  through  continuous 
trapnesting  and  pedigreeing. 

Write  for  FREE  catalog  and  prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Rt.  7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


MONGOLIAN  -  -  $60  00  per  100 

_  _  _ KINGNECKS  -  -  $45.00  per  100 

PHEASANTS  Ed.  Voller,  Brown’s  Mills,  N.  J. 


c 


HINESE  RINGNECK  Pheasant  Hatching  Eggs— 15c 

e..ch.  li.  F.  MULLER  -  Farmington,  N.  H. 


Greater  Value  a 

LOWER 
PRICES 


OSS  ^lami 

Rl.Reds 

Buy  Quality  Now  at  Season’s 
Lowest  Cost 

All  Stock  Blood-Tested — 98%  Livability 
and  full  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Day-Old  and  Started  Chicks 
8-10-12-Wcek-Old  Pullets 
Our  pens  have  led  all  breeds  at  N.  Y. 

State  (Farmingdale)  Contest  during  -win¬ 
ter  months  for  two  consecutive  seasons. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  low  June  prices. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO8  MASS. 

Look !  Low  Summer  Prices  Look ! 

.June  to  September.  SUPER-CULLED,  HEALTHY, 
HEAVY  Layers.  Light  .Mixed,  5c.  Big  English  Leg¬ 
horns,  $5.50  per  100.  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Or¬ 
pingtons,  $6.50  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed,  6c.  Brown, 
Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas,  $5.50  per  100.  Only  big  eggs 
set.  Chicks  super-sorted.  Buy  of  Rupp’s  and  succeed. 
Order  Now  I 

THE  ARCHBOLD  HATCHERY,  Archbold,  Ohio 

Rupp  Bros.,  Proprietors.  Box  R.  N.  Y. 

Highest  Leghorn  Pen  Farmingdale,  L.  I. 

PHILLIPS  WH.  LEGHORNS 

Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  R.O. P.  and  R.  W.D.  Tested 
INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  SIZE 
with  our  pedigreed  cockerels. 

10  Week  Old,  $1.50  ea.  $15.00  Per  Doz. 

8  Week  Old  Pullets,  90c  ea. 

MILTON  P.  PHILLIPS,  Box423,Mattitnok,N.Y. 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottesand  Buff  Orpingtons,  $7.00 
— 100;  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6  00 
—100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5.00— 100.  Prepaid  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


You  can’t  buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what 
you  pay.  Our  Chicks  from  Purebred  Hogan- 
Tested  Flocks  of  the  World’s  Finest  Bloodlines. 
They  will  bring  you  an  income  when  everything 
else  fails  on  the  farm.  They’re  bred  and  cul¬ 
tured  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker  and  pro¬ 
duce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the 
extra  dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds 
of  meat  will  bring.  Make  every  cent  count  by 
raising  Sieb’s  OVERSIZE  CHICKS.  We  have  one 
grade  only.  THE  BEST.  100%  live  delivery 
prepaid,  guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE.  Sieb’s 
Chicks  qualified  to  win  $500.00  in  this  year’s 
Chick  Growing  Contest. 


ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 


PRICES  PREPAID 


25 


50 


100 


500 


rncs.  Hv’yBAsstdgS  } . $1'63  ?3'°°  *5'50  *26’25 


Brd,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks 
S.C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyand 
Wh.  &  Bf.  Orps 
Wh.  &  Blk.  Mins  1 
S. L.  Wyand. ,R.C. Reds  i 


.  1.88 

3.50 

6.50 

.  2.13 

4.00 

7.50 

.  1.38 

2.50 

4.50 

.  1.13 

2.00 

3.50 

31.25 

36.25 

21.25 

16.25 


SIEB’S  HATCHERY 

Box  150-A  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Int’l  &  Ill.  Baby  Chicks  Assns. 


Reduction  in  Price 
White  Ply.  Rock 

Baby  Chicks,  $10-100 

All  Eggs  used  from  My  Own  Breeds. 
100  per  cent  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  (B.W.D.)  Free,  I  specialize,  one  Breed, 
one  Grade,  the  Best  at  one  Price.  My  birds 
are  Early  Maturing  and  Grow  Quick.  Just 
what  you  want  for  your  Fall  Capons. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  B  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Rockland,  Mass. 


WORLDS  FINEST 
■Ll£°ed  CH ICKS 


Our  chicks  from,  blood-tested  Tailored, 

Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman  and  other 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous 
capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others?  Thousands 
including  four  departments  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
have  been  satisfied  witli  our  chicks 

Write  for  Our  Free  Poultry  Book. 

NOTE  LOW  PRICES 

Prices  Prepaid — May  Delivery  100  500 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $6. DO  $29.00 

Wh.,  Bf.  Omingtons  1 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks,  Reds  V .  7.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  ) 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  8.00 

Assorted,  Light .  4.00 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds .  6.00 

100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid,  or  send  $100  to  book 
order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage, 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind 


84.00 

89.00 

19.00 

29.00 


atiALiii 


New  Hampshire 


nrne 

KLUJ 

The  Business  Man’s  Bird  for  Profits 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  and  original  breed¬ 
ers.  You  get  full  benefit  of  our  pedigreeing, 
trap-nesting,  matings,  blood-testing  (13 
years)- — at  NO  extra  cost. 

Our  STARTED  CHICKS  will  save  you  time,  work, 
money.  Three  weeks  old  chicks  always  available. 
We  are  hatching  every  week  all  summer.  Chicks 
profitable  for  broilers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1932  Catalog  FREE. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


HILLP0T  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Big,  Vigorous,  Fast-Growing,  Heavy-Laying. 

100  500  1000 

White  &  Br.  Leghorns . $8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

Bar.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. 10.00  47.50  90.00 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan.  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Special  Matings:  Wh.  Leghorns,  4c  each  ad¬ 
ditional;  other  breeds,  3c  each  additional. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three  weeks  old  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wyandottes. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


MORRIS  FARM 

CHICKS  lOc 

lOOO  LOTS  Sc 

Rods  —  Rocks  —  Leghorns  —  Wyandottes 
Special  Mated  2c  Extra 

MORRIS  FARM  «  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D! 


From  Selected  and  Blood-Tested  Flocks 
Prices  on —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $2,00  $3.50  $6.50 

Bd.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.60 

Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyan .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  1.75  3.00  5.60 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Box  609,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

JUST  TH5NK*You  can  now  kuy  direct  from 
Parks’  their  young  Bred-to- 
Lay  Barred  Rock  Pullets  and  Cock¬ 
erels  with  4  3  years  of  egg  breeding,  as  low  as 
70c  and  80c  each.  America’s  oldest  and 
greatest  strain  of  Rocks.  Catalog  free. 
J.W.  Parks  &  Sons,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa, 


EWING’S 


ENGLISH 

LEGHORN 


CHICKS 


Fairport  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 

World’s  best  strains — Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard!^ 

Park’s  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  priceor  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D. ,  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 

chicks,  kr  fall  colored  Ciltlol  ind  Economy  Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
B.  D.  42.  Fairport.  N.  Y. 

BaL>y  CliicKs 

Wycko ff*&°Taifcr ed^Stram" °  "To  "“ito  “  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.00  $28.00  $55.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  3.50  6.00  28.00  55.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.75  7.00  32.50  60.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  3.75  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.75  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds .  3.00  5.00  25.00  50.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds .  3.50  6.00  28.00  55.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10.  Richfield,  Pa. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns. $1.75  $3.00  $5.50  $26.00  $50 
Anconas  &  Bl.  Leghorns..  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.50  55 

Barred  &  Wh.  Pl.v.  Rocks.  2.00  3.50  6.50  31.00  60 

Buff  Bocks  &  R.  I.  Reds..  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 

Rose  Comb  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 

Black  Giants  Jersey .  3.00  5.50  10.50  . • 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers....  1.75  3.00  5.50  26.00  50 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1.50  2.75  4.50  21.25  40 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  8.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  free  range  selected 
stock  at  $6  00  per  100,  $27.00  per  500, 
$.73.00  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival 
Guaranteed.  10%  books  orders.  Order 
from  this  Ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Are  the  result  of  18  years  of  importing  and  breeding 
from  Barron’s  best.  20  cockerels  from  Barron’s  egg  con¬ 
test  winning  pens  head  part  of  my  matings  now.  My 
extra  large,  vigorous  heavy  layers  pay  big  profits.  The 
best  this  month,  only  9  cents. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 

CLEAR  SPRING  W^c'kV 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs... $5. 50  $25.00  $45.00 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs .  6.09  27.50  50  00 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed  $4.50 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6 — 100: 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Write  for  new  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  on  all  breeds.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS™ 


iooo 

$45 
$32  $60 


)  M  ORDER  NOW  100  500 

Tanc.Str.S.C.W. Leghorns  $5.50  $25 

Parks  Str.  Br.  Rooks  (Per.  1 

6C32)  and  S.  C.  Reds..  uu 
Heavy  Mix.  $6.00-100,  Light  Mix.  $4.50-100 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  P.  P.  Paid.  All  free 
range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1,000 

Tancred  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns . $6.00  $27.50  $50 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns -  6.00  27.50  50 

Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  Mixed,  $5.00 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.00 — 100. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.  R,  Cocolamus.Pa. 

Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks 

Free  Literature. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Strain. $2.00  $3.50  $6.00  $28.00  $55 

Barred  Hocks  &  Reds _  2.25  3.75  7.00  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.00  3.50  6.00  28.00  55 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  3.00  5.00  25.00  50 

Hatched  from  healthy  stock,  bred  for  egg  production. 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


PINECREST  CHIX 


White 

Leghorns 

100 

500 

1000 

Barron 

Strain . 

...$5.50 

$27.00 

$50 

Barred 

Rocks . 

...  6.50 

32.00 

60 

R.  1. 

Reds . 

..  6.50 

32.00 

60 

Heavy 

Mixed . 

...  5.50 

27.00 

50 

Cash  or  C.  0. 

D.  Order  now. 

PLNECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock. Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns. $5.50  $25.00  $45.00 
English  Barron  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leg.  6.00  27.50  50.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed,  $4.50 — 100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $6 — 100.  100% 
live  del.  P.P.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 

pf.np  /1fTT/1T7ri  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks  $6.00 — 100 

IHIl  14  X  l!-  I  Reds .  6.00-100 

BRED  Vsl.!  Mixcil .  5.50—100 

Wh  Leghorns  $5.50.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D, 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

HEAVY  MIXED  CHICKS 

$5.75  Per  Hundred.  Catalogue  free. 

L.  R.  WflLCK  HATCHERIES  Rept.  N.  GREENCASTLE.  PA. 


<r'  WtNC  CHICKS  % 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  —  HATCHING  EVERY  WEEK  —  ALL  BREEDS  SAME  PRICE 
Wh.  Leghorns,  specialty-bred  for  large,  chalk-white  eggs;  B.  antf  Wh.  Rocks:  R.  I.  Reds:  Wh.  Wyandottes 
CROSS-BREEDS  for  Broilers  and  Roasters  (Wyan-Rocks,  Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi-Rocks) 

SELECT  MATINGS,  Blood-Tested,  100  Chicks,  $9.50;  4P0  Chicks,  $36.00;  1,000  Chicks,  $85.00 
For  Utility  Matings,  deduct  $1.50  per  100.  All  chicks  shipped,  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Send  check  or  money  order  today.  Write  for  pullet  prices  and  FREE  Booklet. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DEPT.  A.  VINELAND.  NEW  JERSEY. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Brambles 

Brambles  are  unlovely  things, 

So  I  have  heard ; 

Yet  I  have  seen  within  their  peace 
A  nesting  bird 

Safe  from  gleaming  wings  that  dart 
Down  from  the  sky, 

And  hid  from  creeping  paws,  the  owl’s 
Night-glowing  eye. 

And  in  the  Springtime  I  have  seen 
The  brambles  wear 

A  crown  of  blossoms,  perfume-drenched, 
Superbly  fair. 

The  branches  of  the  years  may  have 
Quick  thorns  of  pain ; 

I  know  they  leave  on  soul  and  heart 
A  crimson  stain. 

Yet  I  have  seen  the  brambles  bear 
At  Springtime's  close 
A  healing  bloom  for  every  hurt — 

Love's  perfect  rose ! 

— Arthur  Wallace  Peach, 
in  New  York  Times. 

* 

Here  are  cocoanut  butter  crisps  from 
“The  Cook’s  Nook.”  The  recipe  calls 
for  three  cups  flour,  four  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  one-fourtli  teaspoon  salt, 
three-fourths  cup  shortening,  two  cups 
brown  sugar,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla,  one-fourth  pound  shredded  cocoa- 
nut.  Sift  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt. 
Cream  butter;  stir  in  sugar  gradually, 
then  beaten  eggs  and  vanilla.  Mix  thor¬ 
oughly  ;  stir  in  cocoanut  and  sifted  dry 
ingredients.  Press  dough  into  a  butter 
carton  open  at  one  end  or  shape  into  rolls 
about  two  inches  in  diameter.  Chill  for 
at  least  three  hours.  Cut  into  one-eiglith 
inch  slices  with  a  sharp  knife.  Bake  in 
a  moderately  hot  oven  (375  to  400  de¬ 
grees  Fahr.)  for  10  to  12  minutes;  4S 
cookies. 

*  -  -■/ 

One  of  our  friends  described  some  de¬ 
licious  little  canapes  she  met  at  a  tea  a 
canape  being  described  by  a  literal  young¬ 
ster  as  an  open-faced  sandwich.  Bread 
was  sliced  rather  thin,  the  crusts  trimmed 
off,  and  the  bread  cut  in  rounds,  diamonds 
or  triangles.  It  was  then  fried  in  butter 
in  the  fryingpan  to  a  pale  straw  color. 
The  bread  was  laid  on  paper  to  drain,  so 
that  it  was  not  at  all  greasy.  It  was 
then  spread  with  Hungarian  goose-liver 
paste,  which  'is  rich  and  savory.  Any 
preferred  paste  or  other  preparation  may 
be  used  as  a  “spread.”  Anchovy  paste, 
potted  ham  or  tongue,  and  various  saus¬ 
age  pastes  are  used  in  this  way.  We  no¬ 
ticed  in  one  department  store  canned 
Strasbourg  sausage  paste  with  pistachio 
nuts.  Another  of  the  relishes  new  to  us 
was  olives  stuffed  with  anchovy  paste. 


Some  Old  Samplers 

Speaking  of  old  samplers,  my  mother, 
who  is  82  years  old,  has  one  made  by  her 
grandmother  when  a  young  girl  in  1S08. 
At  the  top  are  three  sets  of  alphabets  in 
different  style  letters ;  beneath  a  row  of 
vowels  in  larger  letters.  Beneath  this 
the  following  verse,  with  the  letter  “s’ 
made  like  “f.” 

“Happy  the  child  Avliose  green  unprac¬ 
ticed  years, 

The  guiding  hand  of  parent  fondly  fears, 
To  rich  instruction  ample  field  removes, 
Prunes  every  fault  and  every  worth  im¬ 
proves  : 

Till  the  young  mind  unfolds  each  secret 
charm 

With  senses  bright,  with  cherished  virtue 
warm, 

Like  the  Spring’s  frost  the  lovely  plant 
shall  rise 

In  greatest  odors  to  the  nurturing  skies. 

Then  the  date  and  name  and  beneath 
all  a  house,  yard  and  fence ;  three  trees 
on  each  side  and  all  around  the  sampler 
is  a  pretty  border.  The  girl  who  made 
it  lived  in  Hingham,  Mass. 

MRS.  I.  B.  HART. 

I  notice  your  inquiry  about  samplers, 
so  I  am  very  glad  to  describe  mine.  It 
has  a  lovely  border  all  around,  one  weep¬ 
ing-willow  tree,  four  bluebirds,  two  bas¬ 
kets  of  flowers  and  two  vases  of  flowers. 
The  material  is  the  very  finest  linen,  like 
handkerchief  linen  of  today,  and  sampler 
is  13x17  inches.  I  think  the  maker  lived 
in  Philadelphia  when  she  made  the  sam¬ 
pler,  as  almost  all  her  life  was  spent 
there,  but  the  sampler  has  been  in  the 
home  of  a  cousin  in  Delaware  for  about 
45  years.  The  verses  are  as  follows : 
“May  I  with  innocence  and  peace, 

My  fleeting  moments  spend, 

That  when  the  toil  of  life  shall  cease, 
With  calmness  meet  my  end. 

With  all  thy  soul, 

Love  God  above, 

And  as  thyself. 

Thy  neighbor  love. 


Louisa  N.  Daniel,  January  17,  1S36.” 

I  am  so  glad  that  this  sampler  has  the 
date  embroidered  on  it,  as  there  is  no 
question  about  it  being  96  years  old. 

My  daughter-in-law  has  one  that  is 
much  larger,  just  as  handsome  work,  sup¬ 
pose  to  be  about  150  years  old,  done  by 
her  great-grandmother,  but  it  does  not 
have  the  date  on  it.  MRS.  J.  a.h. 

The  article  “Have  Y'ou  a  Sampler?” 
on  page  352  prompted  me  to  write  of  one 
that  is  among  my  most  cherished  posses¬ 
sions.  It  was  worked  by  my  grand¬ 
mother,  who  was  born  and  spent  her  life 
in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y..  only  about 
35  miles  north  of  New  York  City.  It 
was  completed  in  1833,  at  which  time  she 
was  but  eight  years  of  age.  In  her  child¬ 
hood  days  the  girls  were  instructed  in  the 
art  of  sampler-working  as  part  of  their 
school  work,  and  when  one  notes  the  ab¬ 
solute  perfection  of  every  tiny  stitch  of 
her  work  it  is  almost  unbelievable  that 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


427  —  Sports  Frock. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
i  16,  18,  20  years,  30 
and  38-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  10  requires 
3  yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  1  yd.  of 
binding.  Ten  cents. 

*  ..... 


391 — For  Small  Boys. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  4.  0, 
8  and  10  years.  Size 
4  requires  1%  yds. 
of  35-in.  material 
for  blouse  and  %  yd. 
of  35-in.  material  for 
trousers,  collar  and 
cuffs.  Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


439 — Smartly  Simple. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  10, 

.  '-'8  . 

18.  20  years,  30.  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  3%"  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


414  —  Attractive 

Blouse.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
10,  18,  20  years,  36 
and  38-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  10  requires 
iy2  yds.  of  35-in. 
material  with  IV* 
yds.  of  4-in.  ribbon. 
Ten  cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents 


a  child  of  that  age  could  do  such  hard 
work.  It  is  worked  on  a  square  of  what 
looks  to  be  linen  crash,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  ’was  also  a  home  product,  as  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  great-grandmother  did 
all  the  weaving  for  her  large  family.  The 
pattern  is  an  intricate  one,  the  wide 
border  being  of  a  very  fine  flowering  vine 
resembling  nothing  so  much  as  a  pattern 
of  beautiful  old  lace.  Then  there  are  two 
graceful  birds,  a  flowering  shrub  and  t\To 
urns  of  flowers.  All  the  work  is  done 
with  very  tine  silk  thread  of  the  softest 
pastel  tints,  that  seem  to  have  retained 
most  of  their  original  coloring  through 
all  the  years.  The  sampler  has  her  name 
and  the  date  worked  on  it,  and  in  the 
center,  framed  with  another  vine,  is  the 
following  verse  : 

“Now  I’ll  not  be  proud  of  my  youth  or 
my  beauty. 

Since  both  of  them  wither  and  fade, 
But  gain  a  good  name  by  performing  my 
duty 

This  will  scent  like  a  rose  when  I  am 
dead.” 

It  would  seem  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
verse  must  have  become  imprinted  on  her 
subconscious  mind  as  each  stitch  made 
so  painstakingly  placed,  for  her  life  was 
a  perfect  reflection  of  the  motto  worked 
by  childish  hands  so  long  ago.  A  plain 
frame,  beautiful  in  its  old-time  simplicity 
and  made  by  her  father,  a  cabinet-maker 


of  those  days,  completes  the  picture  and 
enhances  its  value  to  its  possessor. 

C.  E.  IT. 


A  Sheaf  of  Gleanings 

Things  haven’t  gone  along  well  today, 
but  tomorrow  will  soon  be  here,  and  I 
know  it  will  be  different,  if  not  easier. 
To  begin  with  today,  I  bit  off,  not  only 
more  than  I  could  chew  but  more  than  I 
could  hold  in  my  mouth.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  it  is  a  case  of  making  doughnuts 
before  breakfast,  or  going  without  tomor¬ 
row  morning.  A  gentle  rain  is  falling, 
outside.  We  shall  see  the  grass  grow 
green  almost  overnight.  Sugaring  is  over. 
It  has  been  a  peculiar  season,  but  quite 
satisfactory  as  to  amount  of  syrup  made. 
There  was  a  good  run,  then  a  spell  of 
cold,  Winter  weather  when  sugaring 
stopped  short.  But  the  hoped-for  second 
run  came,  and  the  farmers  are  breathing 
a  little  easier  (but  hardly  taking  deep 
breaths).  We  have  found  a  marked  de¬ 
crease  in  individual  orders,  due  no  doubt 
to  the  depression. 

The  older  children  and  I  went  to 
church  yesterday,  the  first  time  I  had 
been  since  January  24.  Our  car  isn’t 
licensed  yet  so  we  went  down  on  the  milk 
team  early  in  the  morning,  so  early  in 
fact  that  we  were  at  sister's  for  breakfast. 
I  call  that  hospitality  de  luxe  on  her  part. 
In  the  afternoon  we  all  climbed  into  the 
big  lumbering  truck  and  were  brought 
home.  We  looked  like  a  Sunday  school 
picnic. 

My  excursions  from  home  last  Winter 
were  very  few,  and  though  I  welcome  the 
Spring  and  Summer  with  their  activities, 
the  Winter  was  not  unpleasant  (except 
for  the  cough  of  which  we  still  have 
echoes).  There  were  two  social  events 
one  week.  The  federated  club  in  town 
has  been  having  progressive  quilt  parties. 
One  person  invites  eight,  each  of  whom 
invites  six,  etc.,  etc.  I  was  one  of  a  party 
of  four  at  a  neighbor's.  We  went  to  anil 
from  on  a  dray,  but  it  was  fun  for 
all  its  inconvenience.  Our  hostess  had 
pieces  cut  and  each  one  of  us  pieced  a 
block,  after  which  she  served  refresh¬ 
ments.  The  pattern  is  Bride’s  Bouquet, 
a  rather  difficult  pattern  to  be  pieced  by 
many  hands.  It  is  a  popular  pattern  just 
now,  at  least  locally,  and  several  ladies 
of  leisure  are  making  quilts. 

Are  you  quilting  or  hooking?  Really 
you  should  be  doing  one  or  the  other.  I've 
caught  the  fever  myself  and  have  actually 
made  a  beginning  on  a  Butterfly  Friend¬ 
ship  quilt.  I  am  asking  friends  to  give 
me  print  for  a  butterfly  so  that  each  of 
my  blocks  will  represent  a  friend.  What 
shall  I  do  'if  I  run  out  of  friends?  I  hope 
I  shan’t  have  to  make  it  a  crib  quilt. 

Just  why  I  should  undertake  making  a 
quilt  I  can't  quite  see,  for  I  have  more 
sewing  ahead  than  I  can  probably  accom¬ 
plish.  My  sewing  to  date  has  been  most¬ 
ly  making  over,  and  I  am  now  working 
on  the  fourth  dress  made  over  from  mine 
for  Lois.  Two  of  these  had  begun  to  tear 
out  around  the  arms’ -eyes  so  that  I  could 
not  wear  them,  but  they  cut  over  very 
well  (though  not  so  long  before  the  order 
of  things  will  be  reversed,  for  Lois  is  get¬ 
ting  very  tall).  One  'is  a  gingham.  From 
what  came  out  between  waist  and  skirt 
I  made  a  belt  and  from  what  I  cut  off  the- 
sleeves  I  made  a  tie.  The  purpose  of  the 
tie  is  twofold.  It  covers  a  patched  place 
and  it  adds  a  center  of  interest,  a  bit  of 
style,  which  is  reason  enough  for  its  be¬ 
ing  there,  so  we'll  say  nothing  about  the 
patch.  I  have  been  so  well  pleased  with 
these  made-overs  that  I’m  considering 
quite  seriously  making  myself  into  a 
make-over  (not  made-over)  specialist. 
The  only  drawback  being  that  I  haven’t 
much  more  to  make  over.  Why  couldn't 
an  exchange  be  started  for  transferring- 
clothes  from  those  who  have  them  to  hand 
on  to  those  who  would  like  them  to  make 
over? 

The  twins  are  having  new  coats  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale.  A  mother  of  twins 
whom  I  came  to  know  through  The  R. 
N.-Y.  sent  me  sleeping  garments  (capes 
with  hoods).  As  such  they  have  served 
their  purpose  and  one  day  I  conceived  the 
idea  of  converting  them  into  coats.  It 
meant  first  of  all  ripping  and  dyeing.  I 
do  not  like  to  dye,  but  I  can  dye  for  a 
good  cause,  so  dye  I  did.  And  we  have 
very  satisfactory  old  blue  material  for 
coats.  Sister  is  lending  a  hand  in  the 
making. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  a  club  meeting 
this  week.  There  was  one  April  1.  Our 
club  is  serving  balanced  meals  this  year 
(there  is  a  State^wide  effort  for  them) 
and  at  this  meeting  we  planned  ahead  the 
year’s  menus  (for  the  club  meetings  I 
mean).  We  not  only  have  to  think  of 
balance  but  even  color.  One  of  the  meals 
with  soup  seemed  to  be  too  colorless  and 
we  were  devising  means  of  introducing 
the  desired  bit  of  color.  I  suggested  dye¬ 
ing  the  crackers.  Needless  to  say  the 
idea  was  given  up  as  impractical.  Fri¬ 
day’s  menu  includes  shredded  wheat 
bread  which  my  family  enjoys  for  a 
change  from  white.  There  is  jungle  stew 
which  I  think  should  be  served  in  a  ket¬ 
tle  around  which  we  sit  on  the  floor  like 
so  many  aborigines. 

Speaking  of  color  (a  little  out  of 
place),  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  it  has 
reached  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
lunch  box.  I  have  three  colors,  not  pink, 
blue  and  yellow  but  rose,  azure  and  lem¬ 
on.  I  rather  welcomed  it  at  first  because 
I  do  love  color,  but  when  I  wrapped  some 
of  the  rose  paper  around  a  piece  of  lemon 
pie  I  had  my  doubts.  There  should  be 
harmony  even  in  the  lunch  box. 

If  you  can’t  buy  new  furniture  this 
Spring,  perhaps  you  can  exchange  with 
relatives  or  friends.  I  have  loaned  an 
old-fashioned  bed  and  Boston  rocker  in 


exchange  for  a  library  table  and  crib. 
Ours  is  the  house  of  many  cribs,  there 
being  four,  three  occupied  by  humans  and 
one  (outgrown  by  Betty)  by  dolls  and 

cats. 

The  twins  continue  to  get  into  much 
mischief.  One  Sunday  night  I  fed  them 
their  supper  of  shredded  wheat  (I  mean 
I  put  the  meal  before  them).  While  they 
ate  I  went  to  the  kitchen.  When  I  came 
back  Betty  was  sitting  on  the  table  in  a 
pool  of  milk,  pouring  what  milk  hadn’t 
already  been  spilled,  from  pitcher  to 
bowl.  There  Avas  a  big  milk  puddle  on 
the  floor.  I  was  tired  and  in  no  mood  for 
cleaning  up  messes  and  somehow  I 
couldn't  look  at  the  situation  in  a  hu¬ 
morous  way  but  the  memory  of  her  first 
real  smack  was  fresh  in  my  mind,  so  I 
couldn't  scold  her.  Another  situation 
saved ! 

Sometimes  something  wonderful  hap¬ 
pens  just  all  of  a  sudden,  with  no  Avarn- 
ing  at  all.  And  such  a  thing  happened 
last  Aveek  to  me,  when  I  received  in  the 
mail  an  invitation  to  talk  over  the  radio 
from  New  York  June  15,  on  “The  Farm 
Woman  at  Camp.”  It  is  the  last  thing 
that  I  would  have  guessed  would  come  to 
me.  I  am  to  represent  Vermont  on  the 
program,  and  the  honor  gives  me  a  great 
thrill.  But  to  quote  from  the  Literary 
Digest,  “Some  that  are  on  the  ether, 
ought  to  be  under  it,”  and  I  may  belong 
to  the  latter  class.  However,  it  is  a 
chance  which  will  never  come  to  me 
again,  so  in  spite  of  handicaps  (I  am  a 
country  Avoman,  very  green  in  a  big  city, 
a  family  to  leave,  no  fine  clothes,  flat 
purse,  etc.)  and  misgivings  (as  to  my 
ability)  I  am  going  with  every  intention 
of  giving  my  very  best  efforts.  As  I 
talk  I  shall  feel  as  if  I  Avere  speaking 
personally  to  each  one  of  you  who  reads 
this  column,  and  whom  I  think  of  as  my 
friends.  sue  billings. 

Refinishing  Old  Chairs 
at  Home 

We  Avho  have  a  lot  of  half-breed  furni¬ 
ture.  neither  “fish,  flesh  nor  fowl,”  scat¬ 
tered  about  our  house,  these  days  begin  to 
realize  the  futility  of  it  all.  We  begin 
to  see  that  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters, 
when  the  new  Windsor  chairs  come  to 
pieces  in  the  heat  of  a  Winter  home.  We 
begin  to  know  that  Russell  Conwell  was 
right  and  that  diamonds  glitter  in  our 
own  backyards;  in  our  attics  and  barns 
and  sheds,  to  be- exact. 

And  these  diamonds  have  facets  that 
when  polished  into  the  grace  of  their 
beautiful  original  old  lines,  outshine  any 
jewels  from  modern  makers  that  ever 
Avere.  For  they  Avere  made  to  endure, 
these  old  pieces,  these  tables  and  chairs 
and  highboys.  Their  handmade  wooden 
pegs  cannot  fall  apart  in  dry  heat  of 
furnace  apartments.  They  do  not  claim 
to  be  overstuffed,  but  they  are  far  from 
uncomfortable,  and  their  sei'ere  charm  is 
reminiscent  of  great-grandmother’s  parlor 
Avhen  she  went,  a  bride  of  17,  to  house¬ 
keeping  in  loAV-ceiled  rooms. 

On  my  oivn  porch — shame  upon  me — I 
found  a  chair  that  had  withstood  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  children  for  14  years.  I  have 
painted  it  several  times,  to"  coincide  with 
my  newest  fancy.  Then  one  rocker  broke 
— yes,  it  was  a  rocker.  After  the  manner 
of  life,  it  was  relegated  to  the  rubbish, 
where  it  languished  for  some  years.  Then, 
with  the  new  spectacles  of  these  days  up¬ 
on  me,  I  discovered  lovely  lines  in  that 
poor,  discarded  old  rocker;  ladder  back 
to  be  sure,  but  ivide  and  with  round  arms. 

In  a  storm  of  lye  water,  I  scrubbed  at 
the  accumulation  of  my  painting  orgies 
all  these  years.  Then  I  found,  sturdy 
under  my  now  tender  fingers,  the  old 
Avooden  pegs  in  lieu  of  nails.  Someone 
told  me  it  was  Dutch  colonial.  I  do  not 
doubt  it ;  the  Dutch  were  more  opulently 
built  than  our  Pilgrim  ancestors.  Their 
chairs  ivere  wider.  The  slender  little 
comb  backs  and  Martha  Washingtons  of 
our  own  heritage  sustained  slender  aus¬ 
tere  people. 

Sandpaper  wielded  to  good  effect,  gave 
a  smoothness  to  the  old  wood.  The  legs 
were  sawed  off  to  eliminate  traces  of  the 
broken  rocker.  I  spent  an  afternoon 
with  the  county  demonstrator  learning 
how  properly  to  install  rush  bottoms  in 
old  chairs.  I  was  ready  to  cry  with  joy 
already  !  Then  I  consulted  an  antique 
man  about  the  proper  finishing.  No  more 
paint  should  desecrate  my  old  chairs.  He 
imparted  to  me  the  secret  of  raw  sienna, 
rubbed  in,  a  bit  at  a  time,  on  an  old 
cloth,  then  vigorously  rubbed  off  again. 
Before  my  delighted  eyes,  appeared  slow¬ 
ly,  as  I  rubbed,  the  soft  old  tones  of 
time-honored  things ;  that  gentle,  mellow 
hue  of  old  things,  greatly  loved  and  cared 
for.  Then  I  rubbed  it  well  with  furniture 
Avax,  dried  it  as  to  directions,  and  pol¬ 
ished.  I  placed  my  lovely  old  chair  in  my 
living-room,  against  my  neAV  paper  that 
is  like  an  old  Paisley  shawl,  the  revered 
shawl  that  my  mother  Avilled  to  the  next 
of  kin  Avho  bore  that  name. 

A  little  ladder-back,  of  New  England 
lineage.  Avent  the  same  delightful  way.  I 
removed  Avith  strong  lye  water,  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  old  red  “sour-milk”  paint, 
put  in  a  splint  bottom,  under  supervision, 
and  used  the  same  finishing  treatment. 
Noav  it  holds  it  oavu  place  of  honor  in  the 
upstairs  hall,  beside  a  braided  rug  and 
beneath  an  old  engraving  of  our  toA\Tn  as 
it  Avas  in  its  infancy. 

I  treated  the  splint  bottom  to  a  coat  of 
Avhite  shellac;  the  same  treatment  would 
insure  longer  life  used  on  the  rush  bot¬ 
tom.  too.  The  rush,  of  course,  is  the 
paper  rope  imitation  utilized  nowadays. 

Look  up-attic  and  find  if  you  have  an 
old  chair  and  start  in  ! 

FRANCES  STOCK AATELL  LOVELL. 
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Canning  Strawberries 

Our  favorite  way  of  canning  strawber¬ 
ries  is  a  Combination  of  the  open-kettle 
and  process  methods.  Strawberries  canned 
in  this  way  can  1)0  packed  more  solidly  in 
the  jars,  retain  their  shape  and  float  on 
the  syrup  less  than  cold-packed  fruit. 
Wash  firm,  sound  strawberries,  add  one 
cup  of  sugar  to  each  quart  of  fruit  and 
simmer  slowly  for  15  minutes,  in  an  acid- 
proof  kettle.  Cool  and  allow  to  stand, 
covered,  for  several  hours  or  overnight, 
then  pack  the  cold  berries  in  sterilized 
jars  and  process  for  eight  minutes  after 
boiling  point  is  reached.  Invert  jars  to 
cool  or  roll  jars  after  removing  from  boil¬ 
er  to  separate  berries.  Store  jars  in  a 
dark  place  or  wrap  in  paper  to  prevent 
fading  of  fruit. 

We  like  to  pack  the  strawberries  quite 
solidly  in  the  jars,  so  surplus  juice  is  left. 
This  is  used  for  “rhuberry”  a  refreshing 
Summer-time  drink.  To  the  strained 
strawberry  juice  add  an  equal  amount  of 
strained  juice  from  stewed  rhubarb,  un¬ 
sweetened  ;  pour  into  sterilized  jars  or 
bottles  and  process  for  15  minutes  at 
boiling  point.  Add  iee-wTater  when  using. 

MRS.  H.  B. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

“Chalk”  tints  are  featured  in  dress  ac¬ 
cessories — chalk  pink  and  chalk  blue,  both 
soft  light  shades.  Sometimes  they  are 
combined ;  for  example,  a  chalk  '  pink 
frock  with  a  chalk  blue  jacket,  for  sports 
wear.  Shell  pink,  flesh  pink,  silver  blue 
and  sky  blue  are  also  popular,  either  with 
white  trimmings,  or  the  pink  and  blue 
combined.  Both  colors  are  very  fash¬ 
ionable  in  pique. 

We  noticed,  in  one  large  department 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Rolling  Star.— This .  pattern  is  most  beautiful 
made  in  two  colors  and  white.  Here  in  the  pic- 
Iqre  is  shown  a  block  made  of  blue,  yellow  and 
white.  Any  harmonizing  colors  may  be  used 
with  good  effect.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 
Sehd  orders  to  I’attern  Department,  The  Kural 
New-Yorker,  New  York. 

store,  a  display  of  beautiful  feather 
flowers  for  decorative  use.  They  were  ap¬ 
parently  made  of  poultry  feathers,  some 
white,  others  dyed.  Dogwood  blossoms, 
both  pink  and  white,  were  really  lovely, 
the  “petals”  of  stiff  flat  feathers  rounded 
and  meeting  in  a  dark  center.  There  were 
charming  lilies,  cosmos  and  daisies,  a  sim¬ 
ple  green  vase  with  a  bunch  of  the 
flowers  costing  $1.98.  We  do  not  know 
where  they  were  made;  formerly  many 
of  these  feather  flowers  came  from  Mexi¬ 
co,  where  their  manufacture  was  an  old- 
time  handicraft. 

Really,  we  seem  moving  to  the  gay 
nineties  in  the  matter  of  sleeves  and  gen¬ 
eral  outline.  We  saw  recently  a  number 
of  "little  wraps  to  wear  over  Summer 
dre'sses,  which  consisted  of  a  close  bodice 
just  coming  to  the  waist,  with  voluminous 
sleeves.  One,  fitted  in  with  darts  like  an 
old-time  basque,  was  fastened  at  the  waist 
with  one  button.  It  had  big  bouffant 
caj)e-like  sleeves.  This  jacket  was 
crushed  strawberry  in  color  (another 
touch  of  40  years  ago)  and  the  material 
was  belting  ribbon  or  grosgrain.  An¬ 
other  jacket  was  of  flesh-colored  lace, 
with  large  puffed  sleeves,  while  still  an¬ 
other  style,  of  red  or  blue  crepe,  had  a 
surplice  closing  and  large  cape  sleeves. 
Brices  of  these  jackets  ranged  from  $7.50 
to  $10.50. 

A  New  England  Barrel 
Clam  Bake 

Some  time  ago,  directions  for  a  clam¬ 
bake  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  they 
were  so  different  from  those  used  in  mak¬ 
ing’  our  New  England  clam-bakes  that  I 
am  giving  directions  for  a  barrel-bake, 
which  is  frequently  made  for  the  small 
home  gathering. 

Large  stones  are  placed  in  a  pile  and 
a  fire  built  over  'them.  While  they  are 
heating  a  sugar  barrel  is  wetted  thor¬ 
oughly.  When  the  stones  are  very  hot, 
they  are  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  bar¬ 
rel  and  covered  with  at  least  a  bushel  of 
wet  seaweed,  amount  depending  on  the 
quantity  of  food  to  be  cooked.  A  screen 
is  put  in  next,  then  the  clams,  then  an¬ 
other  screen.  Sweet  potatoes  (and  white 
if  desired)  form  the  next  layer,  then 
sweet  corn  with  only  part  of  the  husk  re¬ 
moved,  onions,  fish  and  dressing.  The 
onions,  sausages  and  dressing  are  placed 
in  pans  and  covered  with  muslin.  The 
fish  is  cut  up  and  cooked  in  small  paper 
bags.  The  barrel  is  then  covered  with 
eight  or  10  wet  burlap  bags  and  a  canvas 
goes  on  last.  It  is  the  left  for  about  an 
hour  and  10  minutes. 

The  bake  is  usually  served  out  of  doors 
under  the  trees.  Paper  tablecloths  and 


napkins,  paper  plates  and  paper  cups  for 
cold  drinks,  eliminate  most  of  that  bug¬ 
bear  dishwashing.  Plates  of  sliced  brown 
bread,  pats  of  butter,  pitchers  of  melted 
butter  for  the  clams,  fish  and  dressing, 
salt  and  pepper,  celery  and  sliced  toma¬ 
toes  are  placed  on  the  tables,  ready  for 
the  bake  to  begin.  Slices  of  ice-cold  wa¬ 
termelon  always  complete  this  repast. 

MRS.  ESTHER  H.  KNOX. 


Under  a  Farming  Sky 

One  night  recently  I  determined  at  the 
supper  table  to  stop  the  bickering  and 
discourtesy  that  was  becoming  all  too 
common.  Recklessly  I  plunged :  “What 
would  we  fix  up  first  in  this  house  if  all- 
of-a-sudden  we  had  a  lot  of  money?”  In¬ 
stantly  their  grievances  were  forgotten. 
“A  roof  and  new  paper  and  paint !” 
“Electric  lights !”  “Finish  the  bathroom!” 
“Put  in  the  new  porch!”  What  a  pleasant 
finish  to  the  inharmonious  beginning  of  a 
meal!  Their  minds  were  occupied  with 
something  interesting.  If  I  see  a  bird  or 
squirrel  in  some  unusual  pose,  I  hoard 
that  bit  of  news  until  that  moment  when 
the  children  need  some  outside  entertain¬ 
ment.  They  are  much  interested  in  nature 
study,  but  my  news  may  be  almost  any¬ 
thing  instructive,  amusing  or  delightful. 
If  someone  phones  me,  mentioning  the 
least  thing  of  interest  to  Jean  or  Roderic, 

I  am  careful  to  tell  them  later.  This 
also  conveys  the  happy  feeling  of  “be¬ 
longing,”  of  being  a  definite  part  of  a 
family  group.  Sometimes  it  seems  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  pause  in  our  own 
affiairs  long  enough  to  think  out  some 
solution  to  a  vexing  problem,  but  after 
all,  it  saves  time  and.  nerve  strain  in 
other  ways.  A  child-training  method  may 
seem  too  complicated  for  busy  days,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  gets  the  child  to  bed 
an  hour  earlier  or  makes  him  eat  slowly 
and  steadily,  why  one  is  farther  ahead  at 
the  end  of  a  day  than  by  the  old  hit-or- 
miss  way  of  nagging  and  spanking,  frazzl¬ 
ing  all  the  nerves  in  the  family  and 
making  a  bad  impression  on  the  child  for 
life. 

Jean  has  started  getting  library  books. 
It  helps  her  in  her  reading  and  makes  her 
feel  less  of  a  baby  among  her  older 
companions.  I  encourage  the  idea;  we 
can't  have  too  much  of  good  wholesome 
reading — unless  it  makes  us  neglect  living 
or  keeps  us  indoors  too  much.  Jean  has 
also  been  learning  to  tell  the  time.  She 
can  do  pretty  well  now.  I  hit  on  a  very 
simple  method.  “The  short  hand  tells  the 
hour,”  was  the  first  lesson.  When  she 
got  this  learned  so  she  could  say,  “The 
short  hand  is  at  eight  or  nine,”  as  the 
case  was,  I  added,  “When  the  long  hand 
is  at  12  and  the  short  hand  is  at  four,  it 
is  exactly  four  o’clock.”  All  this  she 
could  understand  as  soon  as  she  could 
count  to  12.  After  “When  the  long  hand 
is  at  six  and  the  short  one  at  four,  it  is 
half-past  four,”  I  tried  “quarter  of, 
quarter  past.”  Now  that  she  can  count  up 
into  hundreds  I  am  beginning  to  teach  her 
the  minutes.  As  always,  practice  makes 
perfect;  some  day  she  will  say,  “Mother, 
it  is  four-thirty-two,”  “Four-forty-five, 
says  the  clock  !”  Now  she  has  to  count 
the  minutes  out,  but  the  day  will  come 
when  she  can  tell  time  at  a  glance,  as  we 
adults  can  do. 

In  my  last  article  I  discussed  vacation 
cottages  and  now  we  have  a  new  way  of 
catering  to  the  ‘tourist  trade.  I.o  and  be¬ 
hold,  we  have  a  dude  ranch  in  Vermont ! 
Slowly,  but  increasingly  (thank  good¬ 
ness)  we  Vermonters  are  realizing  the 
worth  of  our  wares.  Our  State  is  called 
the  “Switzerland  of  America”  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  build  up  a 
profitable  tourist  business.  I’m  sure  I 
should  just  love  to  run  a  dude  ranch. 
They  have  become  “the  thing  to  do”  for 
Western  vacationers.  Unfortunately  we 
are  not  all  rich  and  the  West  is  a  long 
way  off,  so,  although  we  may  have  loved 
cowboy  yarns  and  movies,  the  dude  ranch 
just  was  not  for  us.  Perhaps  that  will 
soon  be  all  changed,  and  the  wealthy 
business  man  and  his  far-from-wealthy 
clerk  may  leave  their  work  in  Boston  or 
New  York  for  one  of  our  dude  ranches, 
galloping  side  by  side  in  khaki  and  som¬ 
breros,  playing  at  Wild  West  for  a  fort¬ 
night  or  two — doesn’t  it  sound  glorious? 
A  rambling  comfortable  house,  it  doesn’t 
need  to  have  every  convenience,  and  the 
plainer  the  better,  Indian  rugs  and 
blankets,  guns  crossed  above  the  fireplace, 
plenty  of  hearty  farm,  food ;  saddle 
horses  and  equipment,  not  English  side- 
saddles  but  red-blooded  Western  stuff; 
acres  of  land — oh,  it  wouldn’t  take  a 
fortune  to  start.  If  one  had  the  big  farm 
and  horses,  the  extra  touches  could  be 
added  gradually.  Probably  most  of  us 
will  stick  to'  our  prosaic  and  not-too- 
profitable  lines  of  framing,  but  some  will 
be  fired  with  enthusiasm,  will  go  into 
action  and  likely  find  congenial  work  and 
a  good  income.  Who  knows  but  what 
these  ranches  will  spring  up  like  mush¬ 
rooms  and  rodeos  will  be  a  new  excite¬ 
ment  on  holidays  and  at  our  small 
fairs?  MARJORIE  MCCLELLAN  FLINT. 


Keeping  Food  in  Well 

Due  to  our  iceless  Winter,  I  have  a 
problem.  How  deep  must  I  lower  a  cage 
in  my  well  to  keep  fresh  meats,  milk,  etc., 
from  perishing  during  the  hot  Summer 
months?  I  intend  to  rig  up  a  cage  and 
windlass  for  the  purpose.  I  have  seen 
similar  outfits  advertised  years  ago,  but 
do  not  know  if  they  are  still  on  the 
market.  Can  you  help  me  out? 

Pennsylvania  W,  w.  K. 


A  little  message  about 
a  book  about  a  bank 
and  the  coupon  that 
brings  it  to  you  ■  ■  ■ 


i  ii _ i \  i —  ’$  the  little  book  the  banker  wrote  and  here  Sp|he 

big  bank  the  banker  wrote  the  little  book  about.  m 
And  way  down/deep/  deep  down  at  the  bottom  jjjtif 
of  this  ad  is  the  coupon  that  brings  you  the  little 
book  about  the  big  bank  that  the  banker  wrote 
about.  If  you  live  outside  of  Albany, that's  the 
Capital  City  of  NewYork  State, you  knowfji  A  nTn  ]"'  you  ’ll  be  1  hjuJj^ 
very  interested  in  reading  this  book.  'L_s==!'.!_So  you  should 
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I 
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make  good  use^of  the  coupon.  You  can  cut  it  out  with  a  knife  or 
pair  scissors,  or  tear  it  out.  Fill  it  in,  mail  to  us  and  the 

boo  k  /  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail.  It’s  free  and  there’s 

absolutely  no  obligation  attached.  Of  course,  it’s  only  fair  to  tell  you 
what  the  book  is  all  about.  Well,  to  begin  with,  it’s  about  money  and 
interest  on  money J^^Srxand  the  difference  between  just  interest 
and  interest  coml^C^_j)pounded  quarterly. 

The  booklet  tells  all  about  that  and  gives  you  definite 
figures  and  it  tells  why  your  money  is  so  safe  .  .  .  safer  than  a 
safe  .  .  .  and  so  certain  sure  of  generous  interest  return  in  a  It— ^ 
Mutual  Savings  Bank.  It  tells,  too,  how  to  bank  by  mail.  Simplest 


thing  imaginable.  Simple  as 
easy  way  that  enables  you 


No  red  tape.  Just  a  safe, 
to  take  full  advantage  of 
this  generous  disinterest  return,  this  absolute  safety  and  all  the 
facilities  and  conveniences  of  this  62  year  old  savings  institution. 
Just  the  same  as  though  you  lived  right  here  in  Albany-SL^-W  Mail 
the  coupon  today  for  your  copy  of  the  little  book  about '-\i  the  big 
bank  the  banker  wrote  about.  It’s  free,  it’s  illustrated,  it  s  interesting. 
Here  tis  .  .  .  the  coupon  .  .  .  fill  it  in  and  get  it  right  in  the  mail  box 
today  .  .  .  now,  if  you  will.  You’ll  be  real  glad  you  sent  for  it. 

here  'tis — the  coupon — mail  it  today  ! 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 

11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


el 


Please  send  me  without  obligation  the  little  book 
about  the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about. 
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Banking 
by  Mail 
accounts  from 
all  over 
the  world 
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State 


CALLOUSES 

Gently  Fade  Away 

Corns  and  Callouses  yield  at  once  to 
tlie  wonderful  medication  in  this 
thin,  comfortable  adhesive  silk.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No 
more  nagging  foot  pains.  New 
Medicated  Silk  Adhesive 
absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  injury  to 
healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Bis  spool. 
60  square  inches.  Send  $1.00  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trying  get  full  refund. 

COMF1TAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R-3  Burlington,  Vermont 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’fl  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 

cheap.  Lasts  all  sea¬ 
son.  Made  of  metal, 
can’t  spill  or  tip  over; 
will  not  soil  or  injure 
anything.  Guaranteed. 
Insist  upon  DAISY  FLY 
KILLER  from  your  dealer. 


HAROLD  SOMERS,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


BOYS!  BOYS! 

Daily  Use  of 

Cnticura  Soap 

Keeps  Face  and  Hands 
Clear  and  Healthy 

Price  26c.  Sample  free.  Address: 
“Cnticura,”  Dept  24B,  Malden,  Maes. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 


This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 


Price  $1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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APOLLO  BEST  BLOOM 
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LONGER  LIFE  STEEL  SHEETS 


HEAVY- COATED  Galvanized 

Specially  Produced  for  Better  Roofing  and  Siding 


FIREPROOF  —  DURABLE  —  ECONOMICAL 


|  PUBLISHER’S  DESK  | 

Mr.  Hogg,  of  Indiana,  has  introduced 
Bill  No.  8580  in  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  which  would  declare  illegal  the 
use  of  puzzle  contests,  naming  contests, 
prize  offers  or  any  form  of  competition 
which  calls  for  a  prize  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  names  and  addresses  which  in¬ 
volves  the  purchase  or  sale  of  goods  in 
order  to  win.  The  scheme  is  to  solve  a 
puzzle  which  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  it; 
the  reply  comes  that  the  answer  is  cor¬ 
rect  and  the  party  is  very  close  to  the 
prize,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure 
more  names  or  sell  some  articles,  usually 
<  heap,  or  secure  more  subscriptions. 
There  is  a  general  complaint  that  a  new 
lequest  is  made  urging  greater  effort  and 
t  his  continues  indefinitely.  One  poor 
woman  is  said  to  have  sold  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  worth  of  goods,  and  her  re¬ 
ward  was  the  small  sum  of  $8,  and  this 
was  only  paid  after  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  presented  her  complaint.  This 
bill  should  be  passed. 

A  survey  has  been  made  of  student 
salesmen  from  27  eastern  colleges,  and 
the  report  shows  that  college  students 
who  devote  their  Summer  vacations  to 
selling  articles  earn  a  net  profit  of  only 
21  cents  an  hour.  It  is  reported  that 
only  47.7  per  cent  of  the  Summer  sales¬ 
men  stick  10  weeks  or  more  at  the  work. 
A  large  number  left  at  the  end  of  three 
or  four  weeks.  The  earnings  and  profits 
are  said  to  be  low  and  the  average  gross 
amount  earned  by  the  individual  students 
was  only  $211.  The  survey  challenges 
the  belief  that  sales  work  brings  a  higher 
return  than  any  other  kind  of  Summer 
employment. 

The  government  has  instituted  suits 
against  organizations  that  are  suspected 
of  using  'the  mails  to  defraud  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  correspondence  courses  on  the 
basis  of  giving  “guarantees  of  employ¬ 
ment”  after  the  course  is  completed.  It 
is  said  50  witnesses  appeared  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  Federal  Court 
in  Pennsylvania.  Several  companies  are 
alleged  to  have  guaranteed  employment  to 
their  students. 

I  purchased  two  one-acre  units  of 
pecans  11  years  ago  from  the  Keystone 
Pecan  Co.,  Albany,  Ga.,  paying  $400  per 
acre  for  them.  Since  that  time  I  have 
paid  in  for  taxes,  upkeep,  etc.,  about 
$1,500  in  all,  purchase  price  included,  but 
have  had  no  returns  from  them.  They 
told  me  in  the  first  place  I  could  get  re¬ 
turns  in  about  five  years.  They  had  fi¬ 
nancial  trouble  a  year  ago.  reorganized 
the  company  and  called  it  the  Keystone 
Orchard  Owners,  Inc.,  and  requested  each 
unit  owner  to  take  out  one  share  of  stock 
for  each  acre  owned  at  $25  per  share, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  further  ex¬ 
pense.  I  sent  them  $50  and  now  comes 
a  demand  for  $28.08.  What  is  your 
opinion  in  regard  to  this  company  ?  I 
hate  the  thoughts  of  losing  this  money,  as 
I  earned  it  on  the  railroad  section,  and 
am  now  trying  to  pay  for  a  small  farm, 
but  I  have  faith  in  your  paper,  in  your 
verdict,  and  will  do  as  you  suggest.  If 
you  say  they  are  no  good  I  will  stop  right 
where  I  am.  G.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

Thirty  years  or  more  ago  we  began  to 
investigate  orchard  units  of  different 
kinds  and  in  various  locations.  We  never 
found  any  of.  them  that  we  could  recom¬ 
mend  as  an  investment.  It  is  often  im¬ 
possible  to  say  in  advance  what  may  be 
the  success  or  failure  of  any  one  under¬ 
taking  of  the  kind,  but  when  one  recalls 
the  discouraging  experience  with  them 
over  a  long  .series  of  years  he  is  not  hope¬ 
ful  for  the  success  of  another  of  the  same 
kind.  This  company  sends  G.  H.  a  bill 
for  $30  for  kudzu,  and  credits  him  $1.92 
and  asks  for  a  remittance  of  $26.08.  The 
$1.92  seems  to  be  the  return  for  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  $1,500  of  11  years  standing. 
On  this  showing  there  seems  to  be  little 
Encouragement  for  continuing  remit¬ 
tances.  ;,w 

Last  year  a  Mr.  Crawford  called  at  our 
service  station  and  represented  himself  as 
an  agent  for  the  American  Advertisers, 
Inc.  With  him  he  had  a  proposition 
which  we  went  into  quite  thoroughly,  all 
in  good  faith,  and  after  seeing  the  creden¬ 
tials  which  he  presented,  as  an  agent  of 
this  company,  we  gave  him  an  order  with 
an  advance  of  $15,  paid  by  check  to  him. 
The  same  day  wre  placed  the  order  our 
company  advised  us  that  as  we  were  a 
leasing  agency  we  could  not  handle  his 
line  of  goods.  We  therefore  wired  them 
at  once  cancelling  our  order  and  asked 
that  they  return  our  money.  In  answer 
the  company  stated  they  had  no  such  per¬ 


son  in  their  employ,  that  someone  had 
their  goods  and  was  defrauding  people 
in  their  name.  Have  we  a  chance  to  get 
back  our  money?  R.  h.  h. 

Ohio. 

The  American  Advertisers,  Inc.,  state 
that  this  man  was  never  in  their  employ, 
but  they  have  learned  that  he  has  hood¬ 
winked  many  people  out  of  money.  They 
have  tried  to  locate  him  but  have  been 
unsuccessful,  but  they  are  still  in  hopes 
that  they  can  apprehend  him  for  collect¬ 
ing  money  under  false  pretenses.  The 
contract  blank  used  was  an  old  one  that 
the  company  had  withdrawn  for  prac¬ 
tically  a  year.  If  any  of  our  readers  can 
give  us  the  address  of  this  Crawford  we 
shall  be  glad  to  have  it,  but  there  is  no 
way  of  getting  the  money  back  short  of 
suit,  and  this  could  not  be  brought  if  the 
man  is  not  located. 

We  are  enclosing  an  invoice  in  the 
amount  of  $56  against  Ben  Balish,  who 
has  a  store  at  the  Produce  Terminal, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  or  at  least  so  he  ad¬ 
vises,  and  we  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
could  collect  this  for  us.  Mr.  Balish  came 
to  our  office  and  wanted  a  car  of  carrots. 
The  writer  went  with  him  and  purchased 
most  of  these,  and  when  the  car  was 
nearly  loaded  we  lacked  weight.  Mr. 
Balish  asked  if  we  would  go  to  Skanea- 
teles  and  get  enough  to  finish  the  car  and 
that  he  would  pay  us  for  them  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Monday  when  he  returned  from 
New  York.  We  paid  $56  for  carrots, 
labor  and  trucking.  Mr.  Balish  returned 
from  New  York  a  day  late,  but  agreed  to 
send  me  the  money  from  Syracuse  the 
next  day ;  this  was  several  weeks  ago  and 
we  have  seen  nothing  of  the  money.  Your 
prompt  advice  regarding  this  account 
would  be  greatly  appreciated.  Mr.  Balish 
informed  us  he  had  a  government  license 
to  operate.  E.  K.  s. 

New  York. 

It  is  impossible  to  collect  this  account. 
There  are  a  number  of  accounts  against 
him  and  our  attempt  to  locate  him  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  failure.  The  post  office  has 
no  forwarding  address  for  him.  Numer¬ 
ous  complaints  have  been  entered  against 
him  and  we  fear  the  account  is  worthless. 

A  man  named  Thomas  called  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Marvel  Mfg.  Co.,  took 
an  order  for  50  syphons,  for  which  I  paid 
$5.50  by  check.  The  company  received 
the  letter  and  order,  and  now  want  to 
ship  order  C.  O.  I).  If  you  can  do  any¬ 
thing  I  'will  appreciate  same.  F.  L.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Marvel  Mfg.  Co.  advise  us  that 
this  Mr.  Thomas  has  been  sending  them 
fraudulent  orders  for  several  weeks,  and 
has  used  forged  order  blanks  which  he 
had  printed  for  his  own  use.  They  state 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  man, 
and  cannot  fill  the  order  except  under 
their  regular  terms,  but  they  will  offer 
a  discount  to  Thomas’  victiihs.  The  only 
thing  that  can  he  done  is  to  locate  Thom¬ 
as  and  have  him  arrested. 

The  buy-back  rabbit  so-called  racket  is 
being  investigated  by  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral’s  office  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  charged 
that  the  Liberty  Packing  Company,  of 
Somerville,  N.  J.,  and  its  officers  have 
violated  the  New  Jersey  securities'  acts 
in  its  dealings  and  representations  to 
prospective  and  actual  rabbit  raisers.  It 
is  alleged  that  the  Liberty  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  has  obtained  $60,000  from  residents 
of  New  Jersey  from  the  sale  of  rabbits  on 
these  so-called  “buy-back”  contracts.  It 
is  also  alleged  in  the  bill  of  particulars 
that  “no  real  effort  has  been  made  to  sell 
the  rabbits  or  pelts,”  but  they  have  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  the  sale  of  breeding 
stock  under  the  representation  that  re¬ 
turns  large  and  substantial  will  be  real¬ 
ized  almost  immediately.  The  bill  also 
alleges  that  the  plan  is  an  “endless  chain 
system”  and  can  only  continue  as  long  as 
they  are  able  to  induce  others  to  invest 
in  the  “buy-back”  contracts.  The -allega¬ 
tions  is  made  also  that  the  plan  is  par¬ 
ticularly  vicious  because  the  unemployed 
are  appealed  to  and  persons  of  modest 
means  who  are  urged  to  invest  even  to 
their  last  dollar  on  the  assurance  of  a 
market  for  the  rabbits  when,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  market  available  and  the  in¬ 
vestment  must  of  necessity  be  lost.  The 
profit-making  possibilities  of  the  rabbit 
growing  business  have  been  exaggerated 
and  contracts  to  buy  back  the  offspring 
of  breeding  rabbits  are  frequently  not  en¬ 
forceable.  Covering  17  pages  the  bill  sets 
forth  what  the  Attorney  General’s  office 
contends  that  the  schemes  are  in  violation 
of  the  New  Jersey  securities  act. 


“Now.”  said  the  hypnotist,  “I  shall 
make  this  man  forget  everything.”  “Hold 
on,”  yelled  a  man  in  the  back  row,  “he 
owes  me  $10.” — Answers. 


TO  MEET  the  demand  for  more  lasting 
roofing  and  siding,  this  Company  is  now 
manufacturing  Heavy-Coated  Galvanized 
Sheets,  Corrugated  and  V-Crimped,  with 
TWO  OUNCES  of  zinc  coating  per  square  foot, 
two-thirds  more  than  regular  grades.  This 
means  longer  life  for  little  extra  cost. 
Double  assurance  of  long  service  and  pro¬ 
tection  is  offered  by  the  “Seal  of  Quality” 
mark  of  the  American  Zinc  Institute,  and  by 
our  well  known  Apollo  Best  Bloom  brand. 
Supplied  in  28  Gauge  and  heavier.  Made 
also  with  a  Keystone  Copper  Steel  base. 


This  Company  also  manufactures  high  grade 
Steel  Sheets  and  Tin  Plates  for  all  known  uses: 


BEST  BLOOM  GALVANIZED  SHEETS, 
Also  Apollo-Keystone  Galvanized 

Made  from  Keystone  Rust  Resisting:  Copper  Steel— supplied 
fiat,  and  in  Corrugated  and  Formed  Roofing  and  Siding  Prod¬ 
ucts.  Keystone  quality  is  the  most  durable  sheet  metal 
for  building  purposes,  machinery  parts,  implements,  tanks, 
bins,  culverts,  flumes,  and  all  uses  where  long  life  and  resist¬ 
ance  to  rust  are  important.  American  products  are  sold 
by  leading  metal  merchants,  or  they  can  procure  them  for  you. 


Write  for  free  copy  of  our  “Better  Buildings”  booklet:  It  wilt  interest  you. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Subsidiary  of  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  Corporation 


&  Nichols  Copper  Co. 


40  Wall  St. 
New  York 


230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago 


They  always  fall  back  on  the 
old  reliable  home  mixed 
Bordeaux  Mixture— 

Nothing  has  ever  been  found  so  fully  effective  in  controlling  fungus 
diseases  as  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Growers,  to  their  sorrow  and  loss,  and  experiment  station  experts,  to 
their  disappointment  have  tried  substitutes. 

They  all  fall  back  on  Bordeaux,  and  all  agree  that  it  is  most  effective 
as  well  as  most  economical,  when  mixed  as  needed,  using  Copper 
Sulphate  and  slaked  Lime,  and  applied  fresh. 

For  those  who  object  to  the  labor  of  mixing  Bordeaux  the  standard 
way,  there  is  the  “instant”  method,  which  is  as  its  name  implies, 
quick  and  easy. 

For  known  strength  and  purity  use 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate — 99%  Pure 

For  complete  directions  for  mixing  Bordeaux  by  the  “instant”,  also  the 
“standard”  method,  get  our  free  book — “Bordeaux  Mixture,  its  prepara¬ 
tion  and  use”,  sent  free — send  name  and  address  for  your  copy. 


!  TRIANGLE  BRAN 0=2 


'i  ilcM’.'f  I'ffl 


Destroy  weeds  that  mfes. 
your  place  with  Aeroll  Weed 
Burner.  The  terrific  heat, 
2000°  F.  kills  all  foul  weeds  while  green 
— Leaves,  stems,  roots,  rootstocks.  Aeroll 
Torches  also  used  for  disinfecting  poultry 
houses,  livestock  quarters,  utehsAllsr"*yr 
100%  sanitation.  Used  by  over  o 0  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges.  Write  f o  r  f  ree  P j1™  f’1 1 
4  NO.104-FX.  AER0IL  BURNER, 

Co.,  Inc.  West  New  York.  N.  J. 
176  N.  Wacker  Dr.  Chicago.  III. 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Greatest  Little  Tractor  onEarth! 


’The. 

gravely: 


TRACTOR-MOWER 


r  ml! FT. 


My  GRAVELY  is  entering  its  third  year,  and 
runs  better  this  year  than  ever.  Haven’t  spent  a 
cent  on  it  for  repairs  and  it  shows  scarcely  any 
wear.  Does  more  and  better  work  than  any 
tractor  I  ever  owned.  I  cultivate  Glads,  Dahlias, 
Strawberries,  all  kinds  of  garden  stuff.” 

That’s  what  Rees  Zirke,  of  Middletown,  Ind.,  thinks  of 
his  GRAVELY.  And  that’s  the  usual  verdict  of  experi¬ 
enced  growers  the  world  over.  Why!  Because  such 
features  as  the  SINGLE  WHEEL  TRACTION  and  FRONT 
TOOL  HITCH  mean:  (1)  Increased  Traction;  (2)  Nar¬ 
row  Row  Cultivation;  (3)  Easier  Steering;  (4)  Closer, 
More  Accurate  Work;  (5)  No  Crop  Damage  ....  A  post¬ 
card  brings  ALL  the  facts.  Mail  it  today  for  FREE 
BOOKLET. 


,  Harrows 
seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows 

Works  where  others  can  t— 

Does  what  others  won't!  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


Gravely  Motor  Plow  &  Cult.  Co. 


Box  603 


Dunbar,  W.  Va. 


Events  of  the  Week 

New  Jersey  Arboretum.— As  a  gift 
from  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lakewood,  president  of  the 
American  Tree  Association,  and  his  son, 
Arthur  Newton  Pack,  of  Princeton,  N.  J., 
received  May  19  an  arboretum  of  1,000 
trees  and  1,000  shrubs  native  to  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  The  garden,  covering  eight  acres  of 
ground  at  the  Washington  Crossing  Park, 
near  Trenton,  was  accepted  by  Governor 
A.  Harry  Moore  and  a  group  of  State  of¬ 
ficials.  The  presentation  was  made  by 
the  younger  Mr.  Pack  and  the  big  field 
stone  bearing  the  bronze  memorial  plaque 
Avas  unveiled  by  his  children,  Eleanor, 
eight  years  old,  and  Vernon,  six.  C.  P. 
Wilber,  State  Forester  and  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Forests  and  Parks,  and  Dr. 
Charles  JI.  Elliott,  State  Commissioner 
of  Education,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
State.  Colonel  Henry  L.  Iloeller.  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Department  of  Conser¬ 
vation  and  Development,  and  Dr.  Henry 
II.  Kummel,  director,  presided.  The  ar¬ 
boretum  contains  between  50  and  60  va¬ 
rieties  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  to 
be  labeled. 

Amelia  Eariiart  Flies  to  Ireland. 
— Just  five  years  after  Charles  A.  Lind¬ 
bergh's  historic  flight  to  Paris.  Mrs. 
Amelia  Earhart  Putnam  landed  May  21 
in  a  lonely  pasture  at  Culmore,  near  Lon¬ 
donderry,  14  hours  and  56  minutes  after 
leaving  Harbor  Grace,  Newfoundland. 
She  had  flown  all  alone — the  first  woman 
to:  do  it.  She  Avas  the  first  person,  too,  to 
have  flown  the  ocean  tAvice  in  a  lieavier- 
than-air  machine,  having  crossed  as  a 
passenger  four  years  ago.  Her  time  Avas 
one  hour  and  16  minutes  faster  than  the 
record  of  Alcock  and  Brown  on  the  pio¬ 
neer  flight  to  Ireland  in  1919.  She  had 
planned  to  make  France  her  destination, 
but  bad  Aveather  and  injury  to  her  plane 
compelled  her  to  land  before  reaching  the 
continent.  Mrs.  Putnam  added  four  new 
records  to  her  list  of  achievements  in 
making  her  transatlantic  flight.  The  first 
woman  to  fly  the  Atlantic  solo  and  the 
first  person  to  fly  the  ocean  tAvice  in  an 
airplane,  she  established  a  new  speed 
record  over  the  North  Atlantic,  cutting 
the  mark  of  16  hours  12  minutes,  set  by 
Alcock  and  Brown  13  years  ago,  to  13 
hours  30  minutes,  according  to  her  cor¬ 
rected  figures.  In  addition  she  surpassed 
the  distance  record  for  Avomen,  set  by 
Miss  Ruth  Nichols  at  1,977.6  miles  in  a 
non-stop  flight  from  Oakland,  Cal.,  to 
Louisville,  Ky.  Mrs.  Putnam's  Atlantic 
flight  Avas  2,026.5  miles.  Steps  to  honor 
Mrs.  Putnam  Avith  the  Distinguished  Fly¬ 
ing  Cross  for  her  transatlantic  flight  Avere 
taken  in  Congress  May  24  when  the  Sen¬ 
ate  unanimously  passed  a  bill  to  author¬ 
ize  presentation  of  the  cross,  and  Rep¬ 
resentative  Kahn  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
House  for  the  same  purpose.  The  medal 
lias  never  before  been  awarded  to  a 
woman. 
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FOUR 

SCORE  TEAMS 

of  Friendly 

SERVICE 

Unbroken 

IBIVIOE'NIOS 

Absolute 

SECURITY 

Distance  is  no  longer  a 
barrier  to  banking — you  can 
do  it  by  mail  in  safety  and 
in  confidence.  Send  for 
booklet  C  “Banking  by  Mail” 

IMVIHG 

SAVINGS 

115  Chambers  Street,  New  York 

Interest  from  day  of  deposit 

7 


I  all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  iriigations.  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 

FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

AVrite  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO  ,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13tli  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  VORK  CITY. 


Two  New  Combination  Stover  Mills 

Sold  at  S232 — special  price.  SI  OO  f.o.b.  Chester,  Pa. 

GASH-STULL  COMPANY  -  CHESTER,  PA. 

Distributors  of  Fordson  Tractors  and  Equipment  for 
Central  and  Southern  Pennsylvania. 


PAINT 


Lowest  prices  in  our  history.  Five 
Year  Guarantee  in  writing.  Buy 
direct.  Save  the  difference.  AVrite 
for  Free  Catalogue  and  Special  Offer.  The  H.  J.  Burns 
Co.,  Dept.  G,  96  Commercial  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Radio  B  Batteries  I 

are  no  longer  needed.  A  Cole  li  power  works  uirectly 
from  an  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant.  In  use 
over  three  years.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MEG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  AVe  have  Jewish 

young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D,  New  York  City. 


FREE  BOOKS 


On  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho, 
AVashington,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all  purposes 
for  sale  or  reut.  LOW  EXCURSION  RATES,  Write 

E.G.  Leedy,  Dept.  230,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


COUPLE,  NO  CHILDREN;  man,  gardener,  han¬ 
dy  Avith  tools;  wife,  experienced  cook,  house¬ 
keeper:  $50  month ;  references;  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3843,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAINE  FARMER,  life  experience  farming  on 
large  scale,  fully  experienced  all  branches 
of  farming  including  up-to-date  poultry  raising; 
willing  worker,  good  habits,  single,  references. 
ADA'ERTISER  3848,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEACHER — An  experienced  teaeher  would  like 
a  rural  school.  ADVERTISER  3847,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  AVORKING  dairyman-farmer  Avants 
charge  of  grade  A  dairy;  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  sober;  salary  and  share  proposition;  state 
particulars,  wages  offered.  ADVERTISER  3833, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  PRICES  ON  10,000  FT.  OAK. 

w  w  Red  and  white,  8" — 18"  wide,  — 3”  thick  x 
14’ — 1 0’ ,  no  knots,  and  2  cars  No.  1  cordwood — Hickory 
and  Oak.  Cash  F.  O.  B.  cars.  THOMAS  GHEE,  2226 
Westchester  Esplanade,  Bronx,  N.  Y.  C. 


ENERGETIC  AMERICAN  Protestant  couple 
want  work,  estate,  caretaker,  farm,  handy; 
fair  wages.  ADVERTISER  3853,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Three  Farms  For  Sale  Kss 

acre  farm 

and  one  105  acre  farm.  Can  be  bought  on  easy  terms. 

Apply  William  D.  Ruark,  Route  2,  Berlin,  Md. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  AVhen  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  Avords  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  o!  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
Plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MARRIED  COUPLE,  country  estate,  25  acres; 

quiet,  competent,  neat;  in  buildings,  home; 
cows,  chickens,  tractor,  garden,  lawn:  AATi  nter 
months  easy;  family  three  adults;  woman  to  as¬ 
sist  in  housework ;  state  Avages.  BOX  124,  Mar- 
cellus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Real  man  of  good  habits,  single  or 
if  married  without  children,  to  rare  for  pure¬ 
bred  draft  horses  with  some  teaming;  only  real 
workers  giving  complete  details  need  apply.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  3850,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER.  HANDY  MAN.  $30  month,  board, 
room.  M.  S.  TABOR,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairyman,  single  or  if  married  with¬ 
out  children,  to  care  for  modern  farm  dairy; 
requirements,  conscientious  worker,  good  habits, 
neat,  capable  pasteurizer,  able  to  make  cultured 
buttermilk  and  ice  cream;  state  fully  regarding 
yourself  and  Avages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
3857,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


5V  ANTED — Settled  Protestant  cook-housekeeper 
by  business  woman  and  aged  lady  Avith  nervous 
trouble;  farm  locality,  no  improvements,  good 
temper  and  tact  essential;  $35  per  month.  BOX 
35,  Terryville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  real  Ayrshire  Avorking  herdsman; 

Scotchman  or  Scotch  descent  preferred,  of 
good  habits,  pleasing  personality  and  married; 
to  care  for  one  of  several  barns  in  large  herd; 
applicant  for  this  work  must  be  Avide  awake, 
ambitious  and  willing  to  settle  down;  give  com¬ 
plete  qualifications  in  first  letter  or  no  answer. 
ADA'ERTISER  3858,  care  Rural  New-Yorker! 


WANTED  —  General  farm-hand,  ■  must  be  good 
milker,  clean,  no  cigarettes.  R.  F.  D.  55, 
Springdale,  Conn.  Telephone  Stamford  4-0700. 


WANTED — All  around  handyman,  some  experi¬ 
ence,  for  poultry  ranch;  strong,  use  to  long 
hours  and  prefer  good  home  to  high  wages;  state 
experience,  age,  wages  desired,  references  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  3808,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE — Experienced  farmers,  man  garden  and 
care  animals,  poultry;  wife  housekeeper; 
Northern  AA'estcliester,  New  York:  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  references.  ADA'ERTISER  3870,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


STRONG,  AA'ILLING,  middle-aged  man,  experi¬ 
enced  Avith  poultry,  layers  and  market  birds; 
state  experience,  ability,  personal  habits,  Avages 
with  board  and  lodging;  wages  must  conform 
Avith  general  farm  conditions;  no  smoking.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  3874,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


AVANTED — Jobs  for  boys  on  dairy,  general  and 
poultry  farms;  a  few  boys  want  jobs  on  small 
estates  in  care  of  grounds  and  gardens;  ages 
from  14  to  20  years  old;  wages  for  boys  Avith 
one  or  more  years  experience  $3  to  $25  a  month; 
inexperienced  boys  Avill  work  for  their  board, 
lodging  and  carfare:  references  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  AIR.  R.  P.  ARMSTRONG,  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  NewtOAvn  High  School,  Elmhurst,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  MARRIED,  no  children, 
life  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate  man¬ 
agement;  Avife  board  help  or  housekeeper;  fine 
references.  BOX  407,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


GARDENER,  EXPERIENCED  in  greenhouse  and 
outside  gardening,  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
greenhouse  or  the  entire  place,  having  Avide  ex¬ 
perience  and  splendid  reference;  steady  and  re¬ 
liable,  Avislies  position  taking  care  small  private 
place  or  head  gardener;  available  at  once. 
DANIEL  HAYDEN,  New  Groveland  Hotel,  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn. 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT  or  farm  manager, 
capable,  qualified,  experienced,  good  refer¬ 
ence;  married.  ADVERTISER  3827,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORK  AAT  ANTED  on  poultry  farm,  best  refer¬ 
ences,  some  experience.  ADVERTISER  3840, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN-GARDENER  desires  position  on 
private  estate:  experienced;  single;  salary 
optional.  ADVERTISER  3849,  care  Rural  Neiv- 
Yorker. 


ELDERLY  PERSON,  handy  Avith  tools,  under¬ 
stands  gardening,  drive  car,  prefer  caretaking, 
good  home  preferred  than  big  Avages.  JOS. 
BODEN,  R.  F.  D.,  SeAvell,  N.  J. 


REFINED,  C  A  P  A  B  L  E,  middle-aged  woman, 
Avislies  position  housekeeper,  companion,  to 
lady,  couple;  New  York  suburbs;  small  pay, 
pleasant  surroundings.  ADVERTISER  3844,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  CABINET-MAKER,  German,  familiar 
Avith  farm  work,  ear  driver;  references;  Avislies 
position  as  caretaker.  ERICH  GERLOFF.  Till- 
son,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  MAN,  earnest,  willing,  country  home, 
$20  month  Summer,  $15  AVinter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


YOUNG  GERMAN  dairyman,  Avants  position. 

HEINS  LAMMERS,  care  Fred  Buelter,  293 
Carroll  St.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE  with  energy  and 
ability;  evife  excellent  housekeeper,  good  plain 
cook;  husband  competent  farmer,  dairyman,  gar¬ 
dener;  honest,  reliable,  efficient.  ADVERTISER 
3S54,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  no  children,  age  26, 
Avislies  position  as  poultry  manager  or  laborer; 
experienced  in  all  branches;  handyman;  refer¬ 
ences  furnished;  active  and  considerate.  LES¬ 
TER  AVEITZEL,  612  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 


REFINED  AND  THOROUGHLY  trustAVorthy 
American  Avith  boy  eight  Avislies  Avork  in  coun¬ 
try;  New  York  or  Long  Island  preferred;  is  a 
good  cook  and  ivaitress  or  would  do  cooking  for 
help  on  an  estate;  best  references;  state  full 
particulars  and  wages  in  first  letter;  can  ar¬ 
range  interview.  64  N.  LEHMAN  ST.,  York,  Pa. 


YOUNG  CHRISTIAN  man,  19.  Avislies  position 
on  farm;  do  not  use  liquor  or  tobacco;  honest 
and  Aviiling  Avorker;  can  drive  car,  truck,  trac¬ 
tor  and  horses :  good  milker;  state  wages.  AD- 
A  ERTISER  3861,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  and  dairyman,  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  married,  small  family;  sober,  hon¬ 
est,  reliable;  Avould  like  steady  position  Avhere 
good  man  Avill  be  appreciated:  Avill  board  help. 
W.  J.  ERNEST,  Gen.  Del.,  l’ainesville,  Ohio. 


YOUNG  MAN.  21.  Avants  Avork.  poultry  farm. 
310  JEFFRIES  ST.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


STEADY  YOUNG  man  to  learn  general  farming, 
"little  experience,”  good  maintenance;  salary. 
JOHN  HOCK,  2361  Cornelia  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AA  ANTED  POSITION  as  herdsman  or  herd  man¬ 
ager,  test-coAV  milker;  have  handled  proposi¬ 
tions  large  and  small;  have  turned  out  6  class 
leaders,  State  champions  and  Avorld’s  records  in 
the  Guernsey  division:  good  calf  raiser  and  the 
best  of  references;  single;  Guernseys  or  Jer¬ 
seys  preferred.  ADVERTISER  3862,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MAN,  THOROUGHLY  experienced, 
married,  Avislies  engagement.  JANSEN,  43-18 
216th  St.,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  AVOMAN  desires  liouseAVork.  cook¬ 
ing;  experienced;  state  Avages.  BOX  893,  NeAV 
Milford,  Conn. 


ATTEXTIOX  1 — AA'lio  needs  Avide-aAvake,  old-fash¬ 
ioned.  reliable  American  couple,  age  30?  Have 
sold  out  50  head  cattle.  5,000  poultry,  350  acres; 
good  plain  cook,  experienced  dairymaid,  poultry- 
maid;  chauffeur,  gardener,  handyman,  truck- 
driver,  teamster,  milker,  herdsman,  manager; 
not  afraid  of  Avork  but  living  and  Avorking  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  first-class.  ADA’ERTISER  3804, 
care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


AA'AXTED — Position  on  farm,  milker  and  team¬ 
ster;  understand  all  general  farm  Avork; 
American,  l’rotestant,  age  45.  ERNEST  V A N - 
DERBOGART,  Ellenburg  Center,  Clinton  County, 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  middle-aged,  expert 
incubation,  brooding,  egg  production;  moderate 
AA'age.  ADVERTISER  3866,  care  Rural  NeAv- 
Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  COAIPETENT,  seeks  position  on 
estate;  can  do  neAV  Avork,  repairing,  concrete, 
painting,  glazing.  ADVERTISER  3875,  care 
Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  GENERAL  mechanic,  American, 
Single,  45,  temperate,  do  any  part  of  construc¬ 
tion  or  reconstruction  Avork,  interior  finishing; 
best  of  reference.  ADA'ERTISER  3867,  care 
Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  GERMAN,  21,  journeyman  car¬ 
penter,  Avants  job,  moderate  Avages  ;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  EIIITZ  GLIETZ,  539  Franklin  St., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


POSITION  AVANTED — PoultryAvoman,  consider¬ 
able  experience,  chicks,  turkeys;  intelligent, 
adaptable,  mature  Avoman,  offers  friendly  co¬ 
operative  assistance  for  pleasant  home;  profit- 
sharing  basis:  any  location;  give  particulars. 
MRS.  GEORGE  MILLER,  North  BroadAA'ay, 
Amityville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED  POSITION  on  farm,  handy-man, 
painter  by  trade,  drive  car,  Aviiling  Avorker. 
SPILLING,  869  43d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GIRL,  GRADUATING,  desires  position;  com¬ 
panion,  infant’s  nurse.  ADA’ERTISER.  3872, 
care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 137  acres,  80  river  bottom,  large 
house,  bungaloAV,  barns,  garage,  tool  house. 
BOX  44,  R.  1,  High  Falls,  N.  Y. 


94-ACRE  TRUCK  crop  farm,  Gloucester  County, 
N.  J.;  frontage  on  important  State  road,  road¬ 
side  market  opportunities ;  Philadelphia  12  miles; 
75  acres  excellent  tillage,  balance  pasture  and 
Avoodland;  good  eight-room  house,  fine  vieAv; 
price  $9,000;  investigate  liberal  terms.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAXD  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


YOUNG  MAN  Avanted  to  take  over  m.v  entire 
herd  of  Flemish  Giant  rabbits,  about  100  head; 
also  3  acres  of  land  all  in  fruit,  apples,  pears 
and  cherries;  chicken  house  12x00  ft.;  also 
rooms  to  live  in:  small  capital  needed  to  start. 
JONAS  IIAYNER,  Livingston,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  HOME,  large  colonial  farmhouse,  12 
rooms,  fine  condition;  80  miles  from  NeAV 
York;  good  roads,  in  AVallkili  Valley;  beautiful 
scenic  location;  110  acres,  large  fields,  good 
Avood  lot;  stream  Avatered  pasture;  large  barns; 
houses  for  thousand  hens;  grade  A  dairy  equip¬ 
ment;  $7,000.  part  cash;  full  farm  equipment. 
II.  L.  AA’ARREN,  R.  D.  1,  NeAV  Paltz,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y. 


MEDFORD,  NEAR  Pateliogue,  21/,  acres.  5-room 
bungaloAV,  modern,  electricity,  running  Avater, 
heated,  near  stores,  schools,  etc.,  also  near  three 
lakes:  $5,500,  easy  terms.  47  MEADOAVBROOK 
ROAD,  Hempstead,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — House  Avithin  18  miles  from  New 
York  City,  $10  monthly.  ADVERTISER  3846, 
care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 250-acre  farm,  stocked  or  not,  4 
miles  to  toAvu,  9-room  house,  good  dairy  barn, 
all  buildings  steel  roofed;  large  sugar  bush; 
$3,000.  ADVERTISER  3850,  eare  Rural  NeAV- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — nannacroix,  N.  Y.,  230  acres,  14- 
room  house,  running  Avater,  electric  lights, 
furnace,  large  barns,  henhouses,  5  coavs,  100 
chickens,  250  fruit  trees:  price  $6,500,  cash 
$2,000.  ADVERTISER  3851,  care  Rural  NeAV- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Immediately,  small  unprofitable 
higliAvay  farm  Avith  substantial  house,  running 
water  and  electricity;  conveniently  accessible 
schools,  stores,  railroad  station;  appropriate 
frontage  road-side  market;  location  foothills 
Berkshire  Mountains  Summer  trade  section;  Ioav 
price;  pay  as  rent;  no  down  payment;  describe 
fully;  send  photograph.  ADVERTISER  3855, 
care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


EXCHANGE  G-ROOM  house,  steam  heat,  fire¬ 
place.  tile  bath,  oak  floors,  9  miles  from  NeAV 
York  City;  all  street  improvements;  small  first 
mortgage;  for  farm  or  acreage.  SCULLY.  324 
Kingsland  Road,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


6-ACRE  POULTRY-TRUCK  farm,  $2,000,  terms. 
ADA'ERTISER  3859,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Tavo  50-aere  farms  cheap.  ERNEST 
BROAA'N,  PortA'ille,  N.  Y. 


CHICKEN  FARM,  also  fine  lake  property;  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  ADVERTISER  3865,  care  Rural 
NeAV-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE: — General  store.  Southern  Vermont, 
to  close  estate;  price  right.  ADA'ERTISER 
3863,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


CASH  FOR  farm  with  Avater  in  Orange  County 
under  $2,000.  ADVERTISER  3869,  eare  Rural 
NeAV-Yorker. 


15  ACRES,  large  house,  near  higlnvay,  pines, 
buildings,  stream:  $6,700;  lake  15  acres; 
$2,500.  S.  KLINE,  R.  4.  Freehold,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Neatly  furnished  modern  G-room 
cottage;  rent  reasonable  if  taken  promptly; 
large  grounds.  M.  SPRINGER,  NeAV  City,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — Thirty-five  hundred  bird  poultry 
farm,  completely  equipped;  reasonable;  North 
Jersey.  ADVERTISER  3871,  care  Rural  NeAV- 
Yorker. 


Country  Board 


BOARDERS,  ACCOMMODATE  25  guests.  MRS. 
EDITII  E.  BRYDEN,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


RIDGEAVOOD  REST  HOME,  priA’ate  sanitorium, 
inA'alids,  elderly  people;  excellent  food,  nurs¬ 
ing  care,  terms  moderate.  GROVE  AND  VAN 
DIEN  AVE.,  RidgeAvood,  N.  J.  Tel.  ItidgeAvood 
6-5517. 


DELAAVARE  VALLEY  INN.  heart  of  Catskill 
Mountains;  modern  improvements;  boating, 
bathing,  fishing,  $10;  Gentile;  reference.  Sliaver- 
toAvn,  N.  Y. 


FEW  GUESTS  taken,  excellent  table  and  ser¬ 
vice,  refined,  restful;  trained  nurse  in  home; 
ideal  honeymoon  retreat;  $21  per  Aveek.  ADA 
COBLE,  Stratford,  Conn. 


LOCKWOOD’S  REST — Boarders  Avanted,  fine  lo¬ 
cation,  large  rooms,  excellent  table,  $10  per 
Aveek.  AIRS.  JOHN  LOCKAVOOD,  AVaymart. 
Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 


SPECKLED  AND  LAKE  trout,  also  plenty  of 
Avliite  fish,  best  in  the  Adirondaeks;  streams 
and  brooks  close  by;  boarders  taken;  plenty  to 
eat;  $14  per  Aveek.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  Raqiiette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  PLACE  healthy  boy,  13,  on  farm; 

useful;  could  pay  small  amount  monthly.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3860,  care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


BOARDERS,  MODERN  farm  home,  cool  and 
quiet;  ideal  place  to  rest;  reasonable  rates. 
MRS.  R.  AVOODSIDE,  .Alt.  Holly,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Children  boarders,  fresh  eggs,  milk, 
poultry,  vegetables;  15  minutes’  ride  to  Bay 
Shore,  fishing,  bathing;  $8  Aveekly.  II.  B. 
SHORT,  Milford,  Del. 


BOARDERS  WANTED,  June-October,  modern 
home;  boating,  fishing,  good  board,  quiet;  rea¬ 
sonable  rates;  references  given.  MRS.  CORA 
GERMAN,  Candor,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVIXSON’S  rURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices:  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  AVIXSON’S  IIONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  IIONEY — Amber,  buckwheat,  60  lbs., 
$3.25;  120  lbs.,  $6;  not  prepaid;  5  lbs.  amber 
or  buckAvheat,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.60;  delivered  third 
zone.  EDAVARD  REDDOUT,  Neiv  AVoodstock, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  cloA’er  $4.50,  buckwheat  $3, 
mixed  $3.00.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


FRESH  WHITE  eggs,  direct  from  our  poultry 
plant;  references  required  or  C.O.D. ;  state 
your  price.  J.  H.  MCCLELLAND,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Fancy  Avhite  clover,  bottles,  pails,  60s, 
attractive  prices.  AVM.  H.  AVOLFORD,  Scho¬ 
harie,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HOME-MADE  sausage.  4jA  lbs.  for  $1, 
postpaid;  fresh  bams,  shoulders  and  loins;  sat¬ 
isfaction  assured.  BURLEIGH  JONES,  Mere¬ 
dith,  N.  II. 


HONEY — 10  lbs.,  clover,  $1.00,  buckwheat  $1.40, 
5  either  85c,  third  zone;  fine  light  amber  $3.30 
60-lb.  can  here.  HENRY  AVILLIAMS,  Romulus. 
N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  third  zone, 
clover,  pail,  90  cts;  tAvo,  $1.70;  four,  $3; 
mixed,  pail,  70  cts;  tAvo,  $1.30;  four,  $2.30;  60- 
lb.  can,  mixed  lioney.  here.  $2.75;  tAvo  cans,  $5. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Young  laying  tliree-banded  leather- 
colored  Italian  queen  bees  50c:  2-lb.  package 
bees  including  queen  $2.75,  3  lbs.  $3.50,  de¬ 
livered  postpaid,  safe  arrival  quaranteed.  JAS¬ 
PER  KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


FOR  SALE- — Dazey  5-gal.  churn,  unused:  unused 
Primrose  International  separator  (all  electric); 
must  soil.  PHILLIP  G.  KITCHEN,  M.  D.,  Po- 
cono  Lake,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE- — AVholesale  and  retail  kerosene  route. 
L.  PRIMAKOVE.  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


AVILL  BUY  old  (metal)  Indian  tomahaAvk  pipes, 
if  Avith  old  Avood  handles  intact;  AVrite,  de¬ 
scribe,  price,  to  H.  J.  HIBBEN,  231  E.  loth  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Grange  News  and  Doings  | 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

Fifty-three  new  Granges  organized  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  March  does  not  indicate 
that  the  farmers  have  lost  heart  entirely. 
Perhaps  it  indicates  that  the  people  of  the 
farms  are  convinced  that  they  need  an 
organization  to  represent  their  interests 
in  these  trying  days  more  than  ever. 
North  Carolina,  the  State  that  is  to  be 
host  to  the  National  Grange  at  its  annual 
session  next  November,  leads  all  the 
States  in  new  organizations.  One  of 
these  new  units  in  North  Carolina  starts 
off  with  a  charter  membership  of  200. 

Mother's  Day  was  observed  this  year 
more  generally  than  ever  by  the  Granges. 
Important  as  mother  is  in  every  home, 
she  seems  to  have  a  special  mission  out 
in  the  wide  open  spaces.  That  so  many 
eminent  Americans  have  had  their  start 
•in  some  modest  farm  home  is  one  of  the 
greatest  tributes  to  the  mothers  of  the 
farm  communities.  Perhaps  in  no  other 
lield  of  human  endeavor  are  the  ideals  of 
home  more  beautifully  exemplified  than  in 
these  farm  homes,  to  be  found  in  every 
State  and  in  every  community. 

Each  year  the  National  Grange  spon¬ 
sors  a  highway  safety  essay  contest,  act¬ 
ing  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Au¬ 
tomobile  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This 
year  a  total  of  132  State  prizes  are  of¬ 
fered,  in  addition  to  six  national  prizes, 
one  of  which  is  a  free  trip  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  session  at  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.  The  other  five  national  prizes  are 
of  cash,  from  $50  down.  The  topic  on 
which  the  essays  are  based  is,  “Why  the 
Grange -Should  Foster  State  and  High¬ 
way  Safety,”  and  an  800-word  essay  must 
be  submitted.  These  Grange  essays  are 
first  judged  in  the  Subordinate  Grange, 
then  in  the  State  Grange  and  finally  in 
the  National  Grange.  The  competition 
in  the  Granges  closes  August  1. 

The  Minnesota  Historical  Society  has 
erected  on  the  old  Kelley  homestead  in 
Minnesota  an  appropriate  marker  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  achievements  of  Oliver 
Hudson  Kelley,  founder  of  the  Grange  or¬ 
ganization. 

County  Deputy  F.  W.  Carmen,  of 
Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  is  the  dean  of 
deputies  in  the  Empire  State.  He  is  serv¬ 
ing  his  23rd  year  as  County  Deputy, 
having  been  appointed  first  in  1909. 

Several  historical  works  have  from  time 
to  time  appeared  giving  various  phases  of 
the  organization  and  achievements  of  the 
Grange  movement,  the  pioneer  history  of 
the  order  being  written  by  its  founder, 
Oliver  Hudson  Kelley,  and  published  in 
1875.  But  without  doubt,  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  comprehensive  record  of  the 
founding  of  the  Grange,  and  its  subse¬ 
quent  accomplishments,  up  to  1916,  is  the 
Semi-Centennial  History  of  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,  issued  in  that  year  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Company  and.  written  by 
Thomas  Clark  Atkeson,  of  West  Virginia, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  the 
order  has  produced. 

In  the  preparation  of  his  history  Mr. 
Atkeson  gives  a  generous  measure  of 
credit  to  the  aid  he  received  from  Dr.  S. 
♦T.  Buck's  work,  “The  Granger  Move¬ 
ment,”  published  in  1913.  J.  Wallace 
Harrow,  who  for  many  years  was  ^  in 
charge  of  the  publicity  work  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  also  wrote  a  brief 
history  of  the  Grange,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1904.  There  were  also  several 
books  issued  at  about  the  same  period 
Father  Kelley  published  his  history,  some 
of  them  even  antedating  his  work  by 
about  a  year. 

Mr.  Atkeson,  author  of 'the  Semi-Cen¬ 
tennial  History  of  the  Grange,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  order  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  joining  in  1880.  He  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  West  Virginia,  being  born  near  the 
town  of  Buffalo  in  that  State.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  his  Grange  career  he 
served  the  West  Virginia  State  Grange  as 
assistant  steward,  secretary  and  lecturer, 
one  term  each,  eight  years  as  State 
Master.  In  the  National  Grange  he 
served  eight  years  as  overseer  and  de¬ 
clined  an  opportunity  to  be  promoted  to 
the  mastership.  He  served  six  years  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Grange  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  a  portion  of  the  time  as 
committee  chairman.  He  was  the  first  to 
hold  the  position  of  National  Grange 
Legislative  Representative,  when  that 
place  was  established  in  Washington 
January  1,  1919,  his  service  continuing 
over  a  period  of  eight  years.  Since  his 
retirement  from  that  position  Mr.  Atke¬ 
son  has  divided  his  time  about  equally 
between  his  farm  in  West  Virginia  and 
his  residence  in  Washington.  His  family 
consists  of  his  wife,  two  married  daugh¬ 
ters  and  two  sons,  one  of  whom  operates 
the  homestead  farm  and  the  other  who 
is  farming  in  Alabama.  Mr.  Atkeson  was 
born  on  the  homestead  farm  February  15, 
1852.  He  was  graduated  both  from  West 
Virginia  University  and  Kentucky  Uni¬ 
versity  and  his  four  children  are  also 
graduates  of  West  Virginia  University, 
lie  served  for  a  long  period  as  professor 
of  agriculture  in  the  university,  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  time  as  dean  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Other  prominent  positions  held 
by  Mr.  Atkeson  were  the  presidency  of 
Morris  Harvey  College,  West  Virginia, 
and  the  presidency  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  West  Virginia  for  10 
years.  Mrs.  Atkeson  also  served  as  Ceres 
and  Pomona  in  her  State  Grange  and  she 
likewise  occupied  corresponding  positions 
in  the  National  Grange. 


Backward  regions  are  those  remote 
districts  where  the  unfortunate  natives 
don't  know  there  is  a  depression. — Stam¬ 
ford  Advocate. 


Prepared— As  Always 

...to  help  you  harvest  your 
grain  crops  at  lowest  cost 


Binders  .  .  . 

McCormick  -  Deering  Binders  are 
built  in  6,  7,  and  8-foot  horse-drawn 
sizes;  also  the  10-foot  tractor  binder 
for  operation  from  the  power  take¬ 
off  of  the  McCormick  -  Deering 
Tractor.  Both  types  are  better  to¬ 
day  than  ever  and  have  the  very- 
latest  improvements  including  im¬ 
proved  bevel  gears  and  easy  ad¬ 
justments,  ball  and  roller  bearings 
that  reduce  friction  and  wear,  bet¬ 
ter  design  and  improved  methods 
of  assembling,  wider  adjustments  on 
reel,  and  choice  of  either  McCor¬ 
mick  or  Deering  binder  attachments. 


McCormick-Deering 


Twine  .  .  . 

This  year  as  in  past  years,  the  true 
measure  of  twine  value  lies  in  field 
performance.  If  you  are  trying  to 
reduce  your  grain  production  costs 
you  are  trying  to  save  time  in  every 
field  operation.  You  can  do  this 
by  selecting  McCormick  -  Deering 
"Big-Ball”  Twine,  which  experience 
has  shown  will  enable  your  binder 
to  operate  steadily  and  tie  every 
bundle  the  way  you  want  it  tied. 
Guaranteed  for  length,  strength,  and 
weight.  Treated  against  destruction 
by  insects. 


McCORMICK-DEERING  dealers,  backed  by  the  great  re¬ 
sources  and  complete  stocks  of  International  Harvester, 
■  stand  ready  to  serve  you  this  year  as  they  have  always 
done  in  the  past.  As  you  prepare  for  the  coming  harvest  keep  in 
mind  the  advantages  of  doing  business  with  the  company  which 
guarantees  a  service  of  great  cash  value,  substantial  stocks  of  ma¬ 
chines,  twine,  repairs,  and  supplies,  fast  handling  in  any  emer¬ 
gency,  never-failing  aid  close  at  hand  year  after  year. 

Sometimes  the  lack  of  even  a  small  repair,  a  miscalculation  on 
twine,  or  the  urgent  need  of  a  harvesting  machine  may  mean  dis¬ 
aster  at  the  height  of  the  harvest-time  rush — but  not  with  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering.  International  Harvester  twine  stocks  are  ready  now, 
as  for  nearly  fifty  years  in  the  past.  The  old-reliable  McCormick- 
Deering  Twine  will  tie  your  grain  with  efficiency  and  economy, 
as  always. 

The  harvesting  machines  in  the  McCormick-Deering  line  for 
1932  offer  the  best  to  be  had  in  cutting  and  threshing  efficiency. 
McCormick-DeeringTractor  Binders  have  many  improvements  and 
features  which  your  old  binder  does  not  have  for  speeding  up  and 
simplifying  harvesting.  Binders  for  horses  have  been  perfected  to 
give  unmatched  cutting  and  binding  performance.  And  then  there 
are  the  McCormick-Deering  Harvester-Threshers,  which  cut  and 
thresh  swaths  in  widths  varying  from  8  to  16  feet;  windrow- 
harvesters  and  pickup  attachments;  and  threshers  in  two  sizes, 
22  x  38  and  28  x  46. 

See  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  about  McCormick-Deer- 
_  ing  harvesting  machines,  twine,  and  tractor  power,  and  in-  ^ 

*  quire  about  the  ready  service  he  maintains  on  equipment 
and  repairs.  Write  for  our  harvesting -machine  catalogs. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  America  Chicago,  Illinois 

(incorporated ) 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reauirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fitr.ings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in.  All  Colors — Eor  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

T-FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sampla 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


fuENTAUR 

*  f3©TRACT°^"“ 

Compact..  Powerful 
A  w  m  _  Economical  to 
operate.  Full  riding. 


There's  a 
place  for 
aCentaur  j 
on  every 
farm.  Send  name  and  ad* 
dress  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


I  Mail  to  Centaur  Tractor  Corp.  22- A"  Main, Greenwich, 0.1 


You  Money  on  Copper 
Steel  Poultry  Fence 

•”  Write  now  for  my  latest  catalog. 

Before  you  buy  get  my  New  Low  Money-Saving 
Freight  Paid  Prices  —  lowest  in  years  on  Fencing, 
Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing,  Baby  Chicks, 
Poultry  Supplies,  Paints,  etc.  My  catalog  is  free.  All  prod¬ 
ucts  guaranteed  —  24  hour  shipping  service.  —  Jim  Brown. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  <56.  Dpt. 431 9  ACleveland.O. 


GRAIN 
THRESHERS 

Do  Fast,  Clean 
Work- 

Use  Your  Tractor  and  Make  BIG  PROFITS 

We  Will  Make  Special  Prices  and  Terms 

FARQUHAR  Box  530  York,  Pa. 


C^SH  AW  DUALLTR  ACTOR 


Amazing  Money-Maker  for  farms,  truck  gardens, 
estates,  nurseries,  etc.  Does  work  of  many 
men.  Plows,  seeds,  cultivates, 
discs, mows,  rakes, hauls;  runs  belt 
and  machine  shop  machinery.  New 
Gear  Shift  Model.  5  sizes,  1  to  6 
H.  P.  Walking  or  riding  types. 
Costs  only  2c  to  4c  per  hour  to  run. 
10  DAYS  TRIAL- Write  for  10-DAY 
TRIAL  OFFER,  Reduced  Price,  Eas-7 
Payment  Plan,  Descriptive  Literature 
—and  FREE  SHAW  Catalog  and  “Truck  Growers'  Manual”. 
SHAW  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  RY6,  Galesburg, Kansas 


PlOWsS  A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Seeds  ^Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 

Cultivates \  Fruit  Growers  and  Poultrymen- 

MowsHayV  EASY  TERMS 
and  Lawns'^  Walk  orRide-HighClearance 
Free  Catalog- Does  Belt  Work 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

Minneapolis, Minn.  Philadelphia, Pa.  NewYork.N.Y 

3260  Como  Ave.  2405  Chestnut  St.  144  Cedar  St. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
Suarantee  editorial  pase. 


CL  Safest  Bank 
Messenger 


Ltl 


the  CfrYorl() 


Millions  of  dollars  constantly 
pass  through  the  United  States 
mails  with  perfect  safety 
and  dispatch. 


National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 


Name 


Address 


NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
BANK 

S.  W.  cor.  State  &  Pearl  Sts.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
AN  HISTORIC  CORNER 
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The  Charm  of  Flowering 
Vines 

The  charm  and  grace  of  flowering  vines 
lends  enchantment  to  any  landscape,  and 
no  garden  or  home  grounds  is  quite  com¬ 
plete  without  them,  even  the  small  garden 
may  have,  at  least,  one  or  two.  There  is 
a  beauty-giving  mission  in  the  vine  that 
can,  in  one  short  season,  cover  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  unsightliness ;  tranforming  bare 
and  shabby  walls,  or  an  ugly  fence  into 
a  charming  picture  of  loveliness.  The 
most  commonplace  and  unattractive  of 
buildings  can  be  redeemed  each  season  to 
one  of  dignity  and  beauty  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  well-chosen  flowering  vines,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  gives  the  magical 
finishing  touch  to  the  newly  built  home 
like  a  handsome  trellised  vine. 

For  screening  purposes,  where  the  sun 
is  too  hot  or  privacy  is  desired,  there  is 
no  vine  quite  like  the  hardy  Dutchman’s 
pipe  (birth wort)  ;  its  large  heart-shaped 
lustrous  green  leaves  are  so  closely  and 
evenly  laid  that  the  sun  cannot  penetrate 
them,  and  its  numerous  chocolate-colored 
blossoms,  distinctly  pipe  shape,  are  both 
odd  and  attractive.  Another  hardy  flower¬ 
ing  vine,  that  will  transform  the  ugly 
nook  into  a  perfect  bower  of  loveliness, 
is  the  new  silver-lace  vine  (Polygonum 
Auberti)  ;  with  its  exquisite  effect  of 
dainty  green  foliage  and  graceful  foamy 
sprays  of  silvery  bloom,  shot  with  tints 
of  cream  and  rose-pink,  it  is  the  most  al¬ 
luring  of  vines.  Its  rapid  growth  and 
twining  habit  make  it  specially  valuable 
for  covering  porches,  trellises  and  per¬ 
golas. 

A  honeysuckle,  whether  it  be  the  .sweet 
old-time  variety  that  once  graced  our 
grandmother’s  kitchen  door,  filling  the 
early  Summer  evening  air  with  its  de¬ 
licious  fragrance,  or  one  of  the  newer, 
choicer  sorts,  is  always  charming.  Of 
all  the  varieties,  Hall's  (Lonicera  Hal- 
liana)  is  perhaps  the  best;  in  some  ways 
it  is  akin  to  the  old-fashioned  one  of 
grandmother’s  day.  Its  rapid  vigorous 
growth,  its  pure  white  sweet-scented  blos¬ 
soms  that  take  on  a  golden  tinge  before 
the  flowers  fade,  and  its  delightful  ever¬ 
green  foliage,  make  it  a  vine  to  be  loved 
and  cherished.  The  trumpet  vine  grows 
very  rapidly,  too,  when  once  started,  and 
its  gay  orange-scarlet  flowers  make  a 
brilliant  showing  during  the  late  Sum¬ 
mer  and  early  Fall  months.  The  kudzu 
vine  (Pueraria  Tliunbergiana)  is  another 
quick  climber,  when  once  it  is  established. 
Its  small  clusters  of  pinkish-purple  flow¬ 
ers,  and  large  glossy  green  leaves,  not  af¬ 
fected  by  disease  or  insects,  growing  thick 
along  the  stems  and  branches,  make  it  a 
perfect  thatch  from  June  until  frost 
comes. 

The  various  varieties  of  the  lovely 
Clematis  offer  a  charming  wealth  of 
beauty.  The  most  commonly  known  and 
easiest  to  grow  are  Clematis  virginiana 
and  Clematis  paniculata.  Of  the  two  the 
Clematis  paniculata  is  the  most  popular. 
It  is  a  lovely  fragrant  Japanese  variety, 
perfectly  hardy  and  quick-growing,  with 
beautiful  shining  green  foliage,  which  is 
partly  hidden  during  August  and  early 
September  by  exquisite  clusters  of  small 
pure  white  flowers.  The  Clematis  Mine. 
Ed.  Andre,  with  its  lovely  crimson  bloom, 
is  also  very  desirable,  as  is  the  charming 
Clematis  Jackmani,  that  bears  great  sin¬ 
gle  velvety  flowers  of  a  rich  violet  hue 
during  the  Summer  and  early  Fall.  Al¬ 
though  Clematis  is  easy  to  grow,  it  needs 
a  rich,  well-drained  soil,  if  possible  of  a 
limy  composition  ;  however,  bonemeal  sup¬ 
plies  lime  as  well  as  other  needful  plant 
food,  and  is  an  excellent  fertilizer  for  these 
flowering  vines.  Mulch  them  well  in  the 
Fall,  and  do  not  disturb  them  by  too 
much  cultivating  in  the  Spring. 

The  beautiful  picturesque  Wistaria, 
white  or  lilac,  is  another  delightful 
flowering  vine ;  it  is  very  hardy  and  lives 
to  a  great  age.  You  can  train  it  to 
climb  a  stout  trellis  to  the  very  top  of 
the  house  if  you  like.  The  nice  thing 
about  this  lovely  vine  is  that  it  requires 
very  little  care  if  planted  in  a  sunny, 
moist  spot,  and  given  plenty  of  fertilizer. 
Owing  to  its-  rugged  growth  of  rambling 
twisted  stems  a  strong  support  is  needed, 
and  though  it  is  an  admirable  vine  for 


covering  trellises,  arbors,  and  pergolas, 
they  should  be  substantially  constructed. 
Still  another  hardy  flowering  vine  which 
makes  extremely  quick  growth,  though 
quite  different  in  type,  is  the  climbing 
Hydrangea.  This  is  specially  suited  for 
the  stone  or  stucco  walls,  for  it  clings 
readily,  and  is  very  beautiful  when  in 
bloom. 

The  climbing  rose  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful  and  best  loved  of  all  flowering- 
vines,  and  the  home  grounds  or  garden, 
whatever  their  possibilities  may  or  may 
not  be,  have  room  for  a  climbing  rose  of 


some  variety  or  type.  Among  those  most 
popular  are  Climbing  American  Beauty, 
with  rich,  crimson  fragrant  blossoms, 
Aviateur  Bleriot,  one  of  the  attractive 
climbing  yellow  varieties,  and  Silver 
Moon,  the  most  satisfactory  of  white 
climbers.  Its  snowy  semi-double  flowers 
with  golden  stamens,  are  born  in  profuse 
masses.  Then  there  are  the  old  favorites, 
the  ramblers,  crimson  and  yellow,  and  the 
friendly  Dorothy  Perkins,  white  and  shell 
pink,  the  most  vigorous  growing  and  use¬ 
ful  of  all  the  climbing  varieties.  Celas- 
trus  scandens,  the  native  bittersweet,  is 
a  vine  not  -to  be  overlooked  if  you  have 
room  for  it.  This  is  a  lovely  hardy  na¬ 
tive  vine  that  rambles  over  banks  and 
walls  quite  as  if  it  were  wild.  Its  yellow 
flowers  are  followed  in  Autumn  by  gay 
clusters  of  red  and  orange  berries/ mak¬ 
ing  a  brilliant  showing  during  the  late 


Fall  months.  The  pretty  matrimony  vine 
is  another,  not  so  generally  known,  that 
bears  fruit  in  the  Autumn,  and  attractive 
bunches  of  rich  lavender  flowers,  fragrant 
and  dainty,  during  the  Summer.  In  Au¬ 
tumn  the  vines  are  covered  with  bright 
scarlet  berries  that  last  all  Winter,  mak¬ 
ing  a  daring  bit  of  color  against  a  Win¬ 
ter  background. 

Annuals  are  more  responsive,  perhaps, 
than  the  hardy  vines,  especially  if  one 
wishes  to  cover  or  screen  something  ob¬ 
jectionable,  or  create  an  attractive  pic¬ 
torial  arrangement  in  the  shortest  possi¬ 


ble  time,  and  the  Japanese  variegated  hop 
is  excellent  for  this;  it  grows  rapidly 
without  coaxing,  making  a  dense  screen¬ 
ing  mass  early  in  the  season.  Though 
the  blossoms  are  inconspicuous,  its  varie¬ 
gated  leaves  are  strikingly  beautiful. 

Many  of  the  climbing  beans  are  lovely, 
and  for  quick  growth  and  brilliant  color¬ 
ing  the  old  scarlet  runner  is  the  best.  It 
is  lovely  for  all  sorts  of  spots ;  you  can 
train  it  to  sprawl  over  the  ash  pit  or 
climb  the  clothes  poles  with  charming  ef¬ 
fect,  even  making  a  delightful  green  and 
scarlet  wall  of  your  chicken-run  fence. 
Morning-glories,  common  and  Japanese, 
are  wonderful  screening  vines,  and  the 
marvelous  moonflower  grows  so  rapidly 
that  it  often  attains  a  height  of  20  to  30 
feet  in  a  season.  Then  there  is  the  cy¬ 
press  vine  with  its  lovely  scarlet  and 
white  blossoms,  the  Cardinal  climber,  and 


the  hyacinth  bean,  either  the  purple  or 
white.  Their  broad  leaves  afford  shade 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  make  a  love¬ 
ly  screen  for  sunny  windows.  This,  too 
grows  very  rapidly. 

This  is  the  trellis  age,  and  there  are 
•any  number  of  pleasing  designs  to  choose 
from,  tor  one  style  would  not  suit  the 
growth  and  beauty  of  all  vines.  A  white 
latticed  fence  or  trellis  garlanded  with  a 
Crimson  Rambler  or  a  shell  pink  Doro¬ 
thy  I  erkins  is  a  truly  gladsome  sight  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  Summer  months.  A  stout 
1:u),,t-relJ?s  ma^es  an  excellent  support  for 
a  (  limbing  American  Beauty,  and  there 
is  nothing  so  beautiful  as  a  well-planned 
lattice  rose  arbor.  Rosamond  lampman. 


Black  Spot  on  Roses 

This  disease  is  shown  by  dark  spots  on 
the  foliage,  which  may  involve  the  whole 
leaf.  In  -severe  cases  the  plant  may  be 
defoliated.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  often 
quite  _  efficient  but  rosarians  now  find 
what  is  called  the  Massey  dust  treatment 
is  highly  effective.  Mix  nine  parts  of 
dusting  sulphur  (not  flowers  of  sulphur) 
with  one  part  of  tobacco  dust  and  one 
part  of  dry  powdered  arsenate  of  lead. 
Beginning  when  the  roses  first  come  into 
leaf,  dust  the  bushes  thoroughly  with  the 
mixture,  before  the  dew  has  dried.  Re¬ 
peat  every  10  days.  This  may  cause  a 
grayish  coloring  on  the  foliage,  but  it  is 
scarcely  noticeable,  and  easily  washed  off 
with  clear  water.  This  treatment  is 
known  as  the  Massey  dust  treatment,  and 
is  effective  for  black  spot  and  mildew,  as 
well  as  control  for  practically  all  insect 
Pests  except  for  rose  beetle.  '  Of  course, 
if  any  leaves  are  black  spotted  or  mil¬ 
dewed,  they  should  be  removed  and 
burned,  together  with  any  fallen  leaves 
that  have  been  affected,  but  the  Massey 
dust  will  save  the  healthy  foliage  from 
disease.  The  bicarbonate  of  soda  treat¬ 
ment  suggested  for  mildew  has  been  used 
to  control  black  spot  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


Hardy  Asters 

We  have  some  of  those  tall  deep  purple 
Asters  transplanted  from  the  fields.  Are 
there  cultivated  varieties  also?  J.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

There  are  a  number  of  garden  varieties 
developed  from  our  native  Asters.  Euro¬ 
pean  plant  breeders  have  given  much  at¬ 
tention  to  them,  and  they  present  many 
shades  of  pink,  blue,  lavender  and  pur¬ 
ple.  The  large  purple  variety  common  in 
many  localities  is  the  New  England  As¬ 
ter,  A.  Nov  a;  Anglise.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Ray¬ 
nor  is  a  rich  purplish  red,  very  profuse 
in  bloom.  The  Novi  Belgi  variety  Cli¬ 
max  is  a  charming  lavender  blue.  "Other 
excellent  sorts  are  St.  Egwin,  rosy  pink ; 
Capitaine,  lavender;  Barr’s  Pink,  a  clear 
bright  pink;  Maid  of  Athens,  bluish  lav¬ 
ender;  Maggie  Perry,  a  very  showy 
mauve;  King  of  the  Belgians,  bine; 
Ghent,  clear  lilac ;  October  Dawn,  lilac ; 
Queen  Mary,  lavender.  These  are  all 
very  hardy,  and  give  abundant  bloom  at 
a  time  when  flowers  are  past  their  besr. 
These  Michaelmas  daisies  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  call  them,  are  valuable  additions  ito 
a  perennial  border ;  many  of  our  North 
American  varieties  have  long  been  grown 
and  improved  in  European  gardens,  and 
should  be  more  generously  planted  here. 


Canna  Culture 

When  is  the  right  time  to  plant  Canna 
roots?  This  is  my  first  experience  with 

it.  c.  p.  H. 

Massachusetts. 

Canna  culture  is  very  simple;  the  root 
should  not  be  set  out  until  settled  warm 
weather,  as  the  plants  are  injured  by 
frost.  They  require  warm,  well  worked, 
rich  moist  soil.  The  soil  and  treatment 
favorable  to  Cannas  is  exactly  what 
would  produce  a  good  corn  crop.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  very  dry  spell,  watering  is  desir¬ 
able.  and  when  blooming  an  occasional 
application  of  manure  water  will  aid  de¬ 
velopment. 


American  Beauty  Climber  on  Farm  Trellis 
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Vermont  Fruit  Growers’  Conference 


IIE  Vermont  Fruit  Growers  held  a 
Spring  meeting  at  Rutland,  April  5 
and  0,  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  Vermont  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  and  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Rutland  County 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Marble  Savings 
Bank,  and  the  Horticultural  Society. 
The  talks  were  practical,  dealing  with  the  fruit¬ 
grower's  problems,  present  and  future.  The  sessions, 
live  in  all,  extended  over  a  two-day  period,  including 
banquet  and  evening  session,  were  well  attended, 
and  much  interest  was  shown  by  the  orchardists. 

“The  Outlook  for  Apples  in  Vermont,”  and  the 
country  in  general,  was  presented  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Youngman  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  who  ex¬ 
plained  the  long  term  outlook,  saying  that  for  Ver¬ 
mont  it  is  good.  He  said  that  fruit-growing  in  the 
Northwest  is  somewhat  on  the  decline  and  in  the 
South,  in  Cumberland  and  Shenandoah  valleys,  there 
are  many  risks  and  hazards,  but  the  growers  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  country,  especially  in 
Northern  New  England,  seem  to  posses  a  strategic 
position  in  view  of  the  relatively  cheap  land,  near¬ 
ness  to  the  large  markets,  and  the  superior  quality 
of  McIntosh  and  Spy  varieties,  which  are  the  leading 
sorts  in  this  section.  He  said  further  that  the  ex¬ 
port  outlook  for  apples  is  not  very  good,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  world  financial  conditions,  and  partly 
because  of  restriction  on  shipments  to  England  and 
France.  His  charts  showed  the  distribution  of  ap¬ 
ple  culture,  the  leading  markets,  the  freight  rates, 
and  (he  centers  of  production  and  consumption.  The 
United  States  crop  is  about  180  million  bushels,  Ver¬ 
mont  produces  about  2  per  cent  of  the  crop,  but  re¬ 
ceives  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  sales  value. 

“The  General  Situation  in  Vermont”  was  set  forth 
by  Commissioner  E.  H.  Jones  of  the  Vermont  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  who  said  it  is  a  recognized 
fact  that  the  fame  of  Vermont  apples  has  spread 
throughout  the  nation.  Vermont  McIntosh  cannot  be 
duplicated  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  except  possi¬ 
bly  in  the  far  Northwest,  which  is  too  distant  to  be 
of  competitive  importance.  There  is  a  demand  for 
Vermont  apples  because  of  their  high  quality.  This 
fact  makes  sales  relatively  easy,  and  is  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  growers.  The  market  for  Vermont  fruit 
is  good,  he  said,  and  he  wished  the  same  could  be 
said  of  all  Vermont  products.  But  there  is  a  chance 
to  improve  the  grade  and  the  pack.  A  standard  label 
will  help.  Commissioner  Jones  said  that  apple- 
growers  in  Vermont  seem  to  be  in  a  better  condition 
than  those  in  other  agricultural  endeavors,  and  that 
even  better  days  are  probably  ahead  if  they  will  pay 
more  attention  to  quality  products  and  methods  of 
selling.  He  said  it  appeared  that  the  morale  of  the 
fruit-growers  is  excellent,  and  it  is  well  that  not  all 
of  our  agricultural  eggs  are  in  one  basket.  There 
are  325,000  trees  in  the  commercial  orchards  of  the 
State ;  the  average  annual  value  of  the  crop  is  one 
million  and  a  quarter  dollars,  and  there  is  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  expansion.  The  total  value  of  the  or¬ 
chards  is  not  known. 

“Cheaper  Nitrogeneous  Fertilizers”  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  talk  by  Prof.  P.  R.  Miller,  Extension  Agron¬ 
omist  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  who  said  that 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  wholesale  price  of  about 
70  per  cent  in  nitrogeneous  fertilizers  since  1919.  He 
presented  a  chart  showing  units  of  nitrogen  in  the 
common  commercial  products,  also  displayed  the 
price  per  pound  and  per  bag.  His  table  shows  a 
comparison  of  six  of  the  common  carriers  of  nitro¬ 
gen  on  the  basis  of  cost  per  pound  of  plant  food. 
These  price  differences  are  principally  due  to  dif¬ 
ferences  in  cost  of  manufacture,  distribution  and  the 
concentration  of  plant  food.  All  of  these  carriers 
possess  available  nitrogen  and  give  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  when  correctly  used. 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  NITROGEN  CARRIERS, 
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Nitrogen  has  taken  a  pronounced  drop  in  price 
since  the  World  War,  largely  due  to  the  manufacture 
of  synthetic  nitrogen.  Before  the  manufacture  of 
synthetic  nitrogen,  practically  all  of  the  world’s  sup¬ 
ply  came  from  the  natural  nitrate  beds  in  ('bile, 
South  America.  The  cost  of  transporting  Chilean 
nitrate  of  soda  to  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  higher  price  of  this  prod¬ 
uct  in  comparison  to  others  listed  in 
the  table.  Since  1919,  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  has  taken  a  79  per  cent  drop  in 
wholesale  price,  nitrate  of  soda  61  per 
cent  and  cyanamid  71  per  cent.  Nitro¬ 
gen  is  the'  cheapest  it  has  ever  been, 
and  the  Vermont  orehardist  who  needs 
nitrogen  fertilizer  this  Spring  will  buy 
it  at  a  considerable  saving. 

“The  New  England  Program  for  the 
Control  of  the  Apple  Maggot”  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  II.  L.  Bailey,  Entomologist  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Montpelier,  who  told  about  the  general 
distribution  of  the  apple  maggot,  and 
the  serious  nature  of  it,  and  explained 
the  chief  means  of  control,  advising 
the  elimination  of  worthless  trees 
which  harbor  the  pest  and  act  as  cen¬ 
ters  of  infection.  It  is  believed  the 
flies  may  go  150  yards.  The  general 


By  Prof.  M.  B.  Cummings 

recommendation '  for  spray  is  3  lbs.  of  arsenate  of 
lead  to  100  gallons  of  water  or  spray  solution.  The 
90-10  dust  is  effective.  If  the  picking-up  of  wind¬ 
falls  and  infested  specimens  is  practiced,  it  should 
be  done  about  three  times  a  week,  as  long  as  the  ap¬ 
ples  come  down.  He  said  it  is  believed  that  the 
worms  in  the  infested  fruits  will  be  killed  in  a  four- 
week  period  of  storage  if  the  temperature  is  from  30 
to  32  degrees.  Export  apples  must  be  certified  as 
free  of  maggot,  to  get  clearance  here  and  reception 
abroad. 

“The  Control  of  the  Black  Spot  in  Apples,”  gen- 
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erally  known  as  apple  scab,  was  the  subject  of  a 
thorough  discussion  by  Prof.  M.  B.  Cummings,  ex¬ 
tension  horticulturist,  who  showed  charts  which  dis¬ 
played  the  life  history  of  the  fungus,  and  the  dis¬ 
persal  of  spores,  which  were  referred  to  as  minia¬ 
ture  skyrockets.  He  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
weekly  spray  applications  during  the  four-week 
period  when  the  scab  spore  discharge  is  going  on. 
He  said  that  generally  speaking,  the  period  from  the 
delayed  dormant  on,  including  the  calyx  spray,  is 
the  time  of  strategic  importance  in  the  control  of 
this  fungus.  The  importance  of  spraying  the  tops 
of  the  trees  well  was  stressed,  likewise  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  spraying  the  undersides  of  lower  leaves  at 
the  first  application  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  pri¬ 
mary  infections  which  come  from  the  old  leaves 
which  have  wintered  over  on  the  ground.  He  urged 
the  importance  of  spraying  in  advance  of  storms  and 
the  possibility  of  spraying  or  dusting  at  night  when 
the  air  is  quiet  and  when  daytime  work  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  short  time  coverage.  lie  also  said  that  the 
spray  equipment  should  allow  of  spraying  the  or¬ 
chard  in  a  four-day  period. 

A  report  on  the  “Apple  Orchard  Tax  Survey”  was 


given  by  It.  D.  Alpin  of  the  Vermont  Experiment 
Service.  This  was  a  summary  of  information  se¬ 
cured  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  taxing  orchards  in 
other  States  and  in  Vermont.  The  survey  was  made 
at  the  request  of  the  fruit-growers.  It  was  revealed 
in  this  report  that  19  States  tax  orchard  land  the 
same  as  other  real  estate  at  market  value  or  a  per¬ 
centage  thereof.  Idaho  exempts  fruit  trees  from 
taxation.  The  work  had  not  been  carried  far 
enough  to  make  recommendations,  and  so  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  continued  and  is  to  report  at  the  midsum¬ 
mer  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Discus¬ 
sion  following  the  presentation  of  this  report 
brought  out  the  point  that  some  orchards  in  Vermont 
are  taxed  too  high  and  the  question  was  raised 
whether  there  was  any  justification  for  taxing  or¬ 
chards  or  fruit  crops  any  more  than  any  other  farm 
crop,  and  further  whether  it  was  proper  to  levy  a 
tax  on  orchard  equipment,  such  as  packing-house  or 
storage  buildings.  A  proposal  made  was  to  work  for 
the  repeal  of  the  15-year  law  which  exempted  or¬ 
chards  from  tax  on  trees  up  to  15  years  of  age,  thus 
not  to  suggest  any  tax  on  an  orchard. 

“The  Quality  Label  for  Apples”  was  the  subject 
of  a  serious  talk  by  II.  A.  Dwinell,  Director  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Dwinell  said  that  the  grading  system  in  use  in  Ver¬ 
mont  is  entirely  voluntary.  He  said  the  uniform 
grading  and  labeling  system  in  use  by  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  was  open  to  Vermonters  and  is  being 
used  in  the  State  for  eggs,  maple  syrup  and  tur¬ 
keys,  and  could  lie  very  well  employed  by  the  fruit¬ 
growers  if  they  cared  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
method  of  grading  and  labeling  and  thereby  secure 
the  benefits.  He  said  the  quality  label  was  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  retail  trade,  and  did  not  very  well 
apply  to  wholesale  quantities  of  any  product.  He 
said  the  services  of  his  department  were  open  to 
Vermont  farmers.  Dwinell  suggested  the  benefit  of 
having  grades  conform  to  the  Federal  standards  so 
as  to  avoid  delays  and  questions,  and  said  that  the 
quality  of  Vermont  fruit  is  such  as  to  warrant  label¬ 
ing  the  grades. 

“Packing  and  Other  Phases  of  Apple  Marketing” 
was  presented  by  It.  B.  Corbett,  Agricultural  Econo¬ 
mist  from  Rhode  Island,  who  used  many  interesting 
and  impressive  charts  in  his  discussion.  Prof.  Cor¬ 
bett  said  that  the  matter  of  mechanical  injury  to 
fruits  in  process  of  harvesting  and  marketing  was 
much  more  serious  than  people  realize.  lie  ex¬ 
pressed  disapproval  of  the  round-bottomed  basket 
and  urged  the  importance  of  great  care  to  prevent 
bruises  and  stem  punctures.  He  said  something 
should  be  done  to  popularize  the  apple  as  a  break¬ 
fast  fruit  in  the  mind  of  the  consumer  and  the  use 
of  attractive  packages  for  extra  fine  fruit. 

“Apples  on  the  Air”  was  the  subject  of  a  brief 
talk  by  Prof.  William  It.  Cole  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  College,  who  reported  on  the  experiment 
of  radio  broadcasts  over  a  period  of  24  weeks  to  en¬ 
courage  the  sale  and  consumption  of  New  England 
apples.  He  said  it  appeared  that  advertising  in  this 
way  was  very  effective,  for  they  had  over  10,000  in¬ 
quiries  and  sent  a  large  number  of  specimen  apples 
to  inquiring  parties.  He  said  that  most  of  the  re¬ 
sponses  came  from  adults.  It  appeared  that  radio 
advertising,  like  other  types,  must  he  continued  to 
get  accumulative  and  maximum  results. 

“Beekeeping  and  Orcharding”  were  described  by 
P.  E.  Crane  of  Middlebury,  an  experienced  beekeeper 
who  gave  many  interesting  points  of  real  value ;  C. 
L.  Witherell,  proprietor  of  Belmont  Orchards  at 
Shoreham  talked  on  transportation  problems. 

There  were  a  number  of  interesting  and  extended 
discussions  of  times  and  methods  of  spraying  to  con¬ 
trol  orchard  pests.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
possibility  of  using  a  dust  of  only  sulphur  during 
the  blossoming  time  when  spraying  is  inadvisable 
sa  as  to  secure  greater  protection  against  scab  in¬ 
fection  during  the  somewhat  prolonged  blossoming 
period.  A  few  growers  reported  safety  and  success 
in  the  preliminary  trials  in  this  regard.  The  best 
way  to  control  blight  in  the  orchard  was  raised  and 
well  answered  by  one  commercial  grower  who  rec¬ 
ommended  all  pruning  work  be  postponed  until  the 
dormant  season,  when  the  disease  could  he  complete- 
exterminated  if  the  pruning  was  thorough  and  the 
cuttings  were  made  below  the  point  of  blight  infec¬ 
tion  followed  by  the  use  of  powerful  disinfectants. 
It  appeared  that  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  trying  to  control  blight  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  because  the  chances  for  new  infections 
are  numerous. 

Fruit-growers  from  all  over  the  State  took  part  in 
the  discussions  and  asked  questions 
freely  of  the  dozen  or  more  speakers. 
It  was  a  real  farmers’  meeting.  The 
conference  rooms  were  filled,  and  the 
banquet  was  well  attended.  The  older 
experienced  men  and  the  specialists 
gave  counsel  on  advanced  methods. 


“ Liquidust ”  Sprayer  in  Operation 


R.  N.-Y. — The  picture  at  the  left 
shows  a  “Liquiduster”  machine  in  or¬ 
chard  operation.  The  principle  of  this 
type  of  sprayer  is  strong  agitation  in 
the  machine,  so  that  the  spray  fog  is 
formed  before  reaching  the  nozzle.  It 
comes  out  without  much  force  and 
drifts  into  the  trees,  covering  the 
foliage  with  mist.  One  advantage 
claimed  for  this  machine  is  less  spray 
damage  to  foliage. 
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Yellowstone  National  Park 

Yellowstone  is  the  largest  and  most  widely  cele¬ 
brated  of  our  National  Parks  and,  except  for  Hot 
Springs  National  Park,  the  oldest  of  all  governmen¬ 
tal  scenic  areas.  It  occupies  an  elevated  plateau 
surrounded  by  mountains,  and  embraces  an  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  fantastic  phenomena  as  weird  as  it  is  wild 
and  remarkable. 

It  contains  geysers,  mud  volcanoes,  mineral 
springs,  exquisitely  colored  pools  and  similar  mani¬ 
festations  of  nature.  It  has  many  rushing  rivers 
and  large  lakes,  waterfalls  of  great  height  and 
volume,  and  fishing  waters  unexcelled.  It  has  can¬ 
yons  of  great  depth  and  sublimity  of  coloring  and 
areas  of  petrified  forests  with  timber  still  standing. 
For  CO  years  it  has  been  a  wild  animal  sanctuary, 
and  today  its  fauna  is  as  interesting  as  its  scenic 
wonders. 

There  are  four  principal  entrances  to  Yellowstone ; 
Gardiner  and  Gallitan  on  the  north,  West  Yellow¬ 
stone  on  the  Madison  River  and  the  Cody  Gateway 
on  the  east.  The  last  mentioned  was  thrown  open 
to  the  public  in  1916,  and  ever  since  has  been 
ranked  as  one  of  the  most  spectacular  features  of 
the  Yellowstone  tour. 

Starting  from  the  Burlington  station  at  Cody  this 
road  heads  due  west,  past  the  Buffalo  Bill  Museum 
and  the  great  bronze  statue,  following  the  tortuous 
windings  of  Shoshone  Canyon,  now  close  down  be¬ 
side  the  river,  now  high  on  the  steep  walls.  Soon 
the  irrigation  dam  is  reached  and  the  road  climbs  to 
the  level  of  the  great  lake  impounded  by  this  gi¬ 
gantic  concrete  obstacle. 

Then  through  tunnels,  along  almost  perpendicular 
walls,  into  the  ranch  country  and  for  40  miles 
through  the  vast  Shoshone  National  Forest  to  the 
edge  of  the  park.  Luncheon  at  Sylvan  Pass  Lodge, 
and  we  whirl  away  again  up  to  the  snow  of  Sylvan 
Pass  and  down  the  west  slopes  of  the  Absaroka 
Range  of  the  shores  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  from 
which  point  a  short  ride  brings  us  to  the  Canyon 
Hotel. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone.  It  is  vast.  A  cross-section  through  the 
largest  part  measures  2,000  feet  at  the  top  and  200 
feet  at  the  bottom,  with  1,200  feet  of  depth.  The 
Upper  Fall  of  the  Yellowstone  is  109  feet,  the  Lower 
or  Great  Fall,  80S  feet  in  height.  From  Artist  Point 
and  Inspiration  Point  the  great  depth  of  the  canyon 
is  in  full  view,  the  fantastic  shapes  eroded  on  its 
steep  walls,  the  myriad  of  rainbow  colors,  the  white 
spray  of  the  Great  Fall  and  the  green  ribbon  of  the 
river  far  below. 

Leaving  the  Canyon  Hotel  the  route  is  north, 
skirting  the  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Washburn  and 
down  to  Tower  Creek,  with  its  picturesque  falls. 
Then  through  the  Petrified  Forest,  and  westward  to 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 

Here  the  mineral  impregnated  waters  have  built 
up  and,  at  the  same  time,  delicately  colored  many 
acres  of  strange  rock  terraces.  Each  carries  basins, 
elaborately  carved  and  fretted,  which,  when  then- 
springs  run  dry,  merge  into  the  great  hills  of  white 
formation,  while  new  basins  form  upon  their  edges, 
presenting  an  astonishing  spectacle  of  indescribable 
beauty. 

From  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  you  go  through  Sil¬ 
ver  Gate,  passing  the  weird  Hoodoos,  through  Gold¬ 
en  Gate,  and  across  the  Swan  Lake  Flat.  As  the 
tour  moves  on,  wonders  give  way  to  more  wonders ; 
always  there  is  something  ahead,  a  greater  thrill 
around  that  turn  of  the  road.  Through  Gibbon 
Canyon  the  drive  winds  on  past  the  junction  of  the 
Gibbon  and  Firehole  rivers. 

Fountain  Paint  Pot.  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  Foun¬ 
tain  Geyser,  Firehole  Lake.  Excelsior  Geyser  Crater, 
Grand  Prismatic  Spring,  Turquoise  Spring,  Morning 
Glory  Pool,  Biscuit  Basin,  Handkerchief  Pool,  Fan 
Geyser,  Riverside  Geyser — all  marvelously  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  many  other  out-of-the-or dinary  attractions 
lead  on  to  Old  Faithful,  the  Giant  Geyser  and  the 
famous  wonders  of  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin.  The 
approach  to  Old  Faithful  from  Mammoth,  with  its 
many  startling  attractions  and  lovely  landscapes, 
provides  just  the  right  introduction  for  the  fullest 
appreciation  of  the  mighty  geysers  about  Old  Faith¬ 
ful  Inn. 

From  the  awe-inspiring  sights  of  the  geyser  basins, 
one  mounts  the  Continental  Divide.  Kepler  Cas¬ 
cade  offers  an  inviting  pause.  Two  great  mountains 
are  climbed.  Then  on  to  the  restful  charm  of  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Lake,  its  clear  waters  of  sapphire  mirror¬ 
ing  mountain  forests  of  vast  dimensions.  Here  is 
nature  in  the  glory  of  the  Rockies. 

At  the  Lake  Hotel  we  say  goodby  to  Yellowstone 
and  head  into  the  east.  Around  the  foot  of  Fellow- 
stone  Lake  and  up  past  Sylvan  Lake  to  Sylvan  Pass 
we  retrace  our  steps,  over  an  old  road  that  is  ever 
new,  to  the  eastern  gateway  at  Cody. 


Questions  About  Fruits 

Answered  By  H.  B.  Tukey 
Pollination  vs.  Nutrition 

Referring  to  your  article  “What  Happens  to  a 
Cherry  Blossom,”  which  I  read  very  carefully,  I 
have  Bartlett  and  Seckel  pear  trees  planted  together. 
Away  off  are  a  few  Clapp  Favorite.  I  never  get  any 
Seckel  pears  and  very  few  Bartletts,  and  the  trees 
grow  slowly.  They  are  about  10  years  old.  I  have 
large  plum  trees,  but  never  any  plums.  The  varie¬ 
ties  are  French  Prune,  Red  June,  Yellow  Egg  and 
Bradshaw.  I  have  Elberta  and  Hale  peaches.  I 
have  a  lot  of  cherries,  namely  Early  Richmond, 
Montmorency,  Black  Tartarian,  Governor  Wood  and 
Napoleon.  I  have  lots  of  cherries  but  the  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian  is  not  as  prolific  as  the  others,  but  this  year 
promise  to  be  loaded.  I  also  have  several  varieties 
of  apples  and  they  bear  plentifully. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  varieties  of  plum,  pear 
and  peach  to  plant  that  would  act  as  good  ppllinizers 
for  the  varieties  which  I  have.  a.  l.  y. 

Wliitestone,  N.  Y. 

It  is  doubtful  if  pollination  has  anything  to  do 


with  your  problem,  inasmuch  as  you  have  varieties 
which  are  good  pollinizers  for  each  other.  The  only 
possible  exception  is  in  the  case  of  the  pears,  but 
since  the  Clapp  Favorite  trees  are  somewhere  near 
by,  it  is  possible  that  you  can  get  along  without  a 
third  variety  nearer.  If  the  Clapp  Favorite  trees, 
however,  are  more  than  one-quarter  mile  away,  it 
will  be  well  to  plant  a  tree  of  that  variety,  or  of 
Kieffer,  Winter  Nelis,  Bose  or  Sheldon,  in  fact,  al¬ 
most  any  variety  of  pear  will  do.  The  Elberta  peach 
should  pollinate  the  J.  II.  Hale.  Hale  is,  however, 
inclined  to  be  a  shy  bearer  in  some  localities. 

Your  problem  raises  the  question  of  nutrition 
versus  pollination.  There  has  been  so  much  discus¬ 
sion  in  these  columns  about  the  value  of  pollination 
that  many  of  our  readers  may  be  misled  into  think¬ 
ing  that  pollination  is  the  all-important  problem  in 
fruit-growing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  perhaps  10 
per  cent  of  the  entire  program,  compared  with  a 
factor  of  nutrition  which  is  worth,  say,  SO  per  cent. 
You  can  satisfy  yourself  on  this  point  by  picking  up 
some  of  the  drop  fruits  under  these  trees,  sometime, 
and  cutting  them  open  with  a  knife.  You  will  be 
surprised,  as  many  others  before  you  have  been,  to 
find  that  these  drop  fruits  contain  young  embryos, 
showing  clearly  that  not  only  have  the  blossoms 
been  satisfactorily  pollinated  but  the  young  embryos 
have  started  to  grow.  Suddenly  something  upset 
development  and  the  fruit  dropped.  The  person  who 
can  solve  this  problem  of  dropping  will  receive  his 
full  reward  in  the  hereafter.  No  one  has  done  so 
yet. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  an  application  of  a 
quickly  available  nitrogen  fertilizer  in  early  Spring, 
will  help  to  make  the  fruits  stick,  yet  this  is  not  al¬ 
ways  true,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  tempera- 


“Old  Faithful ”  in  Eruption.  Mammoth  Geyser,  one  of 
the  scenic  spots  in  Yelloirstone  National  Park,  on  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  Coast  to  Coast  Tour  this  year. 


ture  and  the  moisture  supply.  We  know  also  that 
grass  growing  under  a  tree  depletes  the  nitrogen 
available  to  the  tree  in  early  Spring,  so  that  trees 
growing  in  sod  should  be  looked  after  with  a  view  to 
supplying  a  quickly  available  nitrogen  fertilizer  in 
early  Spring. 

As  a  general  rule  applications  should  be  at  the 
rate  of  one-fourth  pound  for  each  year  the  trees  are 
set.  placing  the  material  in  a  circle  under  the  trees 
and  out  near  the  ends  of  the  branches.  This  should 
be  done  about  the  time  the  buds  show  green,  so  that 
for  best  results  it  is  now  too  late.  You  can  help 
this  year,  however,  by  either  keeping  the  ground 
cultivated  or  by  cutting  the  grass  under  the  trees 
and  letting  it  lie  for  a  mulch.  At  all  events,  your 
problem  is  more  likely  one  of  growth  and  general 
culture  rather  than  pollination. 


Ringing  Apple  Trees 

Will  you  let  me  know  what  month  ringing  of  trees 
should  be  done?  J.  a.  d. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Until  recently  the  practice  of  ringing  fruit  trees 
has  been  frowned  upon  by  practical  orchard  men. 
Now  it  bobs  up  for  attention — not  so  much  because 
it  is  anything  new  as  because  some  new  and  forgot¬ 
ten  principles  have  been  worked  out  regarding  an 
old  art.  Of  course,  the  idea  in  ringing  is  to  hasten 
bearing.  Standard  cultural  practices,  such  as  fer¬ 
tilizing,  cultivating,  pruning  and  spraying,  should 
come  first  on  the  list,  but  if  all  of  these  possibilities 
have  been  exhausted,  then  ringing  may  rightfully  be 
resorted  to.  The  practice  is  especially  suited  to  the 
filler  tree  to  hasten  its  fruiting. 

But  the  old  methods  of  ringing  in  which  a  piece 
of  bark  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  wide  was 
removed  from  around  the  trunk,  is  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  good.  The  shock  to  the  tree  is  often  serious, 
and  some  trees  have  not  recovered.  The  better  way 
is  to  make  a  ring  one-quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  or 
even  less.  In  fact,  it  has  been  found  practical  mere- 
ly  to  score  the  trunk  or  limb  by  drawing  the  knife 
about  it,  but  making  sure  to  cut  through  to  the  wood. 

(Continued  on  Page  548) 


Yankee  Schoolmistress  Among  the  Sioux 

By  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman 

(A  Story  in  Eight  Parts) 

I— THEN  AND  NOW. 

It  is  now  more  than  two  years  since  President 
Hoover’s  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  Ray  Lyman 
Wilbur,  announced  a  “new  Indian  policy.”  The 
Philadelphia  Quakers,  Messrs.  Rhoads  and  Scatter- 
good,  were  selected  to  carry  it  out.  True,  when  de¬ 
tails  of  their  campaign  were  published,  some  of  us 
‘‘old-timers”  could  not  detect  more  than  minor 
variations  upon  a  program  laid  down  during  tin' 
seventies  and  eighties  of  the  last  century,  by  such 
outstanding  humanitarians  as  General  Pratt,  Gen- 
Armstrong,  Senator  Dawes  and  Indian  Com¬ 
missioner  Morgan.  The  real  turning-point  in  our 
attitude  toward  the  original  Americans — the  people 
whom  we  fought,  cheated,  demoralized  with  strong 
drink  and  other  novel  temptations,  dispossessed  of 
their  ancestral  homes,  imprisoned  on  more  or  less 
barren  “reservations”  and  there  inevitably  en¬ 
feebled  and  pauperized  them— came  in  the  period  of 
recovery  after  the  Civil  War.  This  was  the  era  of 
Grant,  Hayes,  Cleveland  and  Harrison.  Mission¬ 
aries  there  had  certainly  been  from  the  beginning, 
many  of  them  interested  in  saving  the  bodies  as  well 
as  the  souls  of  the  heathen,  but  anything  like  a  popu¬ 
lar  conception  of  our  responsibility  for  the  disin¬ 
herited  red  man.  or  of  his  innate  capacity  and  adap- 
t ability,  dates  clearly  from  that  period. 

Such  a  conception,  be  it  said,  is  founded  upon  no 
romantic  theory,  but  on  a  frank  recognition,  upheld 
by  modern  biologists,  of  the  once  feared  and  hated 
“savage”  as  in  reality  a  man  like  other  men,  en¬ 
titled  to  justice  and  responsive  to  kindness.  The 
canny  Quakers — and  a  few  others — had  always 
known  as  much.  Nevertheless,  the  crude  frontier 
notion  of  a  “wild,”  untameable  creature,  unclean, 
lazy,  cruel,  in  all  things  hopelessly  inferior,  died 
hard  and  is  not,  even  now,  wholly  eradicated. 

When,  in  1929,  the  Indian  Bureau  declared  its 
aim  and  purpose  “to  make  of  the  Indian  a  self- 
sustaining,  self-respecting  American  citizen  just  as 
rapidly  as  this  can  lie  brought  about,”  the  idea  was 
scarcely  a  new  one.  Its  vigorous  re-statement  was 
no  doubt  sorely  needed,  and  still  more  its  transla¬ 
tion  into  appropriate  action.  Years  of  neglect  arid 
comparative  indifference  on  our  part  have  resulted 
in  much  heartless  exploitation  of  such  natural  re¬ 
sources  as  remain  to  the  first  Americans.  Schools, 
hospitals  and  other  humane  agencies  established  a 
generation  or  two  ago  have  fallen  far  below  the 
standards  of  the  day,  and  in  some  instances  were 
probably  doing  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  only 
through  the  active  interest  of  our  citizens,  and  re¬ 
sulting  pressure  of  public  opinion,  that  present  con¬ 
ditions  (still  far  from  creditable  to  us  as  a  nation), 
can  be  radically  changed  for  the  better.  It  occurs  to 
me  to  tell  the  story  of  my  personal  contacts  with 
the  people  of  the  high  plains,  at  the  close  of  the 
primitive  “buffalo  days,”  when  the  tomahawk  was 
scarcely  buried  and  Sitting  Bull  was  still  a  name  to 
conjure  with,  in  the  hope  of  inspiring  just  such  an 
intelligent  interest  among  readers  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

The  girls  of  the  middle  eighties,  be  it  remembered, 
rarely  ventured  far  from  the  beaten  path.  For  a 
demure  young  woman  of  the  New  England  tradi¬ 
tion,  it  was  a  distinct  adventure,  by  some  thought 
reprehensible,  to  live  and  work  among  the  Sioux. 

I  was  only  just  twenty  when  I  left  the  almost  con¬ 
ventual  seclusion  of  our  remote  hilltop  farm  for 
the  famous  school  for  two  races  at  Hampton,  Va. 
Mother  had  hoped  to  send  me  to  the  new  “Harvard 
Annex,”  now  Iiadcliffe  College,  but  it  seemed  that, 
even  with  an  offered  scholarship,  this  couldn’t  be 
managed.  I  was  the  eldest  of  four  children,  and  all 
members  of  farm  families  will  appreciate  the  finan¬ 
cial  situation.  Beside,  we  knew  and  admired  Gen¬ 
eral  Armstrong,  the  pioneer  educator,  and  felt  hon¬ 
ored  by  his  invitation  to  come  down  and  help  drill 
the  awkward  squad  of  tall  braves  and  half-grown 
girls  fresh  from  the  blanket,  who  flocked  to  the  east¬ 
ern  schools  in  that  early  day. 

_  Hampton's  Indian  department  was  quick  with  mis¬ 
sionary  zeal.  The  atmosphere  was  sympathetic — my 
fellow-workers  congenial.  It  was  not  long  before  I 
was  eagerly  studying  the  “Indian  question,”  as  we 
called  it  then,  from  every  available  angle,  and  bold¬ 
ly  answering  in  the  columns  of  our  leading  journals 
those  scoffers  who  deposed  that  “you  could  no  more 
civilize  an  Indian  than  you  could  civilize  a  rattle¬ 
snake.” 

Near  the  close  of  my  second  year  in  the  school, 
when  I  had  begun  to  find  myself  as  a  teacher,  the 
longing  grew  to  seek  a  wider  experience.  A  large 
majority  of  our  students  were  Sioux  from  Dakota 
Territory.  I  began  to  learn  their  language,  from 
texts  compiled  by  the  first  missionaries.  Presently, 
I  confided  my  wish  to  the  great-hearted  General. 
His  response  was  characteristic.  He  promptly  ar¬ 
ranged  to  give  me  a  six-weeks  tour  of  the  Sioux 
agencies  under  suitable  guidance  and  protection,  to 
be  financed  as  far  as  possible  by  newspaper  letters 
from  the  field. 

It  was  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Da¬ 
kotas.  The  pressure  of  our  new  immigrant  popu¬ 
lation  upon  the  yet  untilled  western  acres  had  once 
more  brought  about  an  irresistible  demand  for  evic¬ 
tion  of  their  lawful  owners.  Under  the  treaty  of 
1SG8,  a  huge  unoccupied  area  had  been  solemnly 
guaranteed  to  the  Sioux  “forever,”  and  not  an  acre 
could  be  taken  with  even  the  color  of  legality,  lack¬ 
ing  the  signatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  men  of 
the  tribe.  The  notorious  commission  of  1882  had 
failed  in  its  obvious  purpose  to  disregard  this  stipu¬ 
lation  and  buy  the  consent  of  a  few  chiefs  whose 
position  was  largely  nominal.  An  executive  order 
throwing  open  a  certain  coveted  section  was  issued 
in  defiance  of  the  treaty,  and  had  to  be  revoked. 
Now  it  had  been  determined  to  bring  every  possible 
influence  to  bear,  through  churches  and  philan¬ 
thropic  societies  as  well  as  official  channels,  to  break 
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Plants 
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DUTOX  is  particu¬ 
larly  effective  against : 

Mexican  Bean  Beetle 
Striped  Cucumber  Beetle 
Diabrotica  Beetle 
Tobacco  Flea  Beetle 
Cabbage  Looped  on 
Corn  Ear  Worm!  lettuce 

D  UT  OX  alsocontrols: 

Beetles  —  Asparagus 
Beetle,  Aster  Beetle, 
Blister  Beetle,  Colorado 
Potato  Beetle,  Egg-Plant 
Beetle,  Horseradish 
Beetle,  Japanese  Beetle, 
Strawberry  Beetle,  etc. 
Flea  Beetles— Mint 
Flea  Beetle,  Potato  Flea 
Beetle,  Tobacco  Flea 
Beetle,  etc. 

Worms  —  Bean  Leaf 
Roller,  Cabbage  Worm, 
Cucumber  Worm,  Cut 
Worm,  Tomato  Horn 
Worm,  Tobacco  Horn 
Worm,  etc. 

Miscellaneous  — 

Apple  Flea  Weevil, 
Celery  Flea  Hopper, 
Cherry  Slug,  Codling 
Moth,  Peach  Twig 
Borer,  Pear  Slug,  Wal¬ 
nut  Husk  Fly,  etc. 


DUTOX 


KCfc.  U-S.  PAT.  OFF. 


The  Grasselli  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.K6 
629  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Please  send  information  about  DUTOX. 


—  and  get  larger  crops  of 
fancy  vegetables! 

DUTOX  enthusiasm  is  spreading 
fast!  Growers  everywhere  tell 
their  neighbors  about  its  certain 
protection! 

DUTOX  is  sure.  It  doesn’t  merely 
drive  pests  away  (to  feed  on  other 
plants)  but  kills  them.  DUTOX 
is  safe.  Not  an  arsenical.  Will  not 
harm  delicate  plants  nor  impair 
fertility  of  soil. 

DUTOX  is  not  an  added  expense. 
Thousands  of  users  know  its  sure-fire 
protection  saves  its  slight  cost  many 
times  over! 

DUTOX  controls  beetles,  weevils, 
and  leaf-eatinginsectson  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit,  tobacco,  etc. 


Name 


Town 


R.  D. 


Stare 


My  Dealer  is 


His  Address 


Buy  from  your  dealer  or  send  coupon. 

The  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Incorporated 

Founded  1839  Cleveland,  O. 

Dealers  —  Write  for  DUTOX  proposition. 


Made  by  a  Firm  vlith  93  years 
Of  Chemical  Experience 


PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties 

100  500  1000  1000 

postage  postage  postage  not 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  prepaid 


Tomato  . $0.35  $1.50  $2.00  $1.50 

Cabbage . 35  1.00  1.80  1.50 

Pepper  . 60  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Celery  . 50  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Cauliflower  . 60  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Sweet  Potato  . 60  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Eggplant  .  1.00  4.00  8.00  6.00 


All  plants  carefully  packed  in  moss. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SON,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 
Largest  growers  of  vegetable  plants  In  New  Jersey 


24  IRISES  $  1 

At  least  13  charming  yarieties.  All  the 
rich  gorgeous  colors.  Delightfully  fra¬ 
grant.  Will  make  a  riot  of  color  in 
jour  flower  garden  year  after  year. 
A'ery  hardy.  A  packet  of  rare  Dily  seed 
from  China  given  with  each  Iris  order. 
Send  for  catalog  of  1.000  varieties  of 
Peonies,  Irises  and  Glads. 


INDIAN  SPRING  FARMS,  Inc. 
Box  R,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


UHICTAItnN  Plants  $1.25  per  100;  $10-00  per  1000 
lYlHdl  wUUff  postpaid.  Plants  set  out  now 
■MfCDDCADlUr  Will  bear  quantities  of  large  de¬ 
ll  VC  If  D  CHIII  HU  licious  berries  tills  year  in  August, 


STRAWBERRY 


September  and  October.  BASIL 
PERKY,  Route  5,  Georgetown,  Del, 


SPECIAL!  Millions  certified  high-grade  cabbage 
plants-  Wakefields,  Flats.  Railheads,  Copenhagen: 
75c- 1 ,000,  5.000-$3,  IO.OOO-S5.  Onion,  same  price. 
Tomato  leading  varieties:  $1-1,000,  I0,000-$7.50. 

Sweet  potato:  $1.50-1,000.  Sweet  pepper,  same  price 
as  potato.  Well  packed.  Good  delivery  guaranteed. 
MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Cabbage  Plants  Best  Strains' 

Express:  1,000-$1: 10, U00-$7.50„  Postpaid:  200-60e;  500-SI. 
Tomato — Express:  L000-$l.fto.  Postpaid:  100-65c,  500- 
$2.35.  Catalog.  Bl  fKKYF.  FARMS.  Box  541.Y,  Youngstown,  O. 


n  .  l  DUnfo  GOc— 1000.  Copenhagen 

baDbage  riants  and  all  best  varieties. 

Bermuda  Onion,  $1.00.  Certified  Porto 
fl  00.  Kuby  King  Pepper, $4. 00  or  60c — 100. 
•USX  CO.  •  •  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


Frostproof 

Tomato,  $1.00. 
ltico  Potato,  1 
WHOLESALE  I 


CPECIAL!  Millions  Cabbage  Plants— Wakefields,  Ball- 
O  head,  Copenhagen,  Flatdutcli,  Savoy,  Succession, 
Collard  and  Onion:  1,000—  $1:  10,000— *7.50 exp.  Pepper, 
Potato:  1,000— $2.  FAIRV1EW  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Ya. 
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Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  25c. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 
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ANTIRRHINUM 

(Snapdragon) 

SO  STRONG  I,  PLANTS  85t 


PLANT 

DURING 

JUNE 


24 

BRILLIANT 

COLORS 


250 

ACRES 


PRIMARILY  FOR  OUTDOOR  CULTURE 

Provides  excellent  cut-flower  material  during 
summer  season.  Plant  freely  of  them. 


American  Beauty  Aster  plants  (Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  type),  8  colors:  Dahlia,  Flowering  Zin¬ 
nias,  fancy  colors;  Calendulas,  golden  QCh 
,heen  and  orange,  50  Strong  Plants.  ..  ."*»$» 


The  Fischer  Nurseries 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

ADD  25c  FOR  PACKING 


STRAWBERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry  Varieties— Premier,  Success,  Wm.  Belt, 
Blakemore,  Howard  17,  Big  Joe,  Aroma,  Lupton,  Gandy, 
Chesapeake,  also  Mastodon  and  Progressive  everbearing. 
100  Prepaid,  larger  lots  collect  100  500  1000  5000 

The  Summer  varieties . 85  $2.25  $4.00  $  1 8.75 

Mastodon  &  Progressive  E.  B.  1.35  4.50  8.00  38.75 

Cabbage  plants  . 45  1.00  1.45  6.25 

Beets,  Lettuce  &  B.  Sprouts  ..  .50  1.25  2.00  8.75 

Cauliflower  . 65  2.00  3.25  15.00 

Pepper  . 85  1.75  3.00  13.75 

Tomato  . 60  1.00  1.70  7.50 

Sweet  Potato  &  Celery . 60  1.50  2.50  11.25 

Yellow  Resistant  Strains  of  cabbage  produce  good  crops 
where  others  fail.  If  you  bad  trouble  to  grow  cabbage, 
use  our  plants  from  this  seed  in  leading  varieties,  worth 
four  times  the  price  of  others,  but  cost  no  more.  If 
once  used,  you  will  never  use  any  other. 

Plant  list  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


D|  JIUTC  postpaid.  Any  item  25c  (5  items  $1).  36 
rLHIllO  Asters,  4  Cannas,  5  Rockery  Plants,  10 
Calendula.  3  Carnation,  4  Coleus,  3  Coreopsis,  4  Col¬ 
umbine,  S  Cosmos,  4  Dianthus,  8  Gladiolus,  3  Gail- 
lardia,  10  Marigold,  5  Petunia,  6  Salvia,  7  S.  Wm.,  G 
S’dragon.  5  Verbena,  12  Zinnia,  8  Egg  Pit.,  16  Pep¬ 
per,  36  Celery,  40  S-potato;  (Tomato.  20-25c,  I00-75C, 
500- $3. 50,  f  .000- $5.75)  :  Brussels,  Beets.  C’flower,  Let¬ 
tuce,  Mangle.  Tobacco,  36-25c,  I00-50C,  500-$l.50. 

1 ,000-$2.75.  Cab.,  50-25C,  I00-35C,  400-$  1 ,  1 .000-$2.  (100 
Asters  50c).  Cat.  Glick’s  Plant  Farm,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


CELERY  PLANTS 

We  will  have  millions  of  strong  field-grown  celery 
plants  ready  for  shipment  by  June  15.  Free  from, 
disease.  Ail  standard  varieties.  Price,  30c  per  100  up 
to  1,000;  $2  per  1,000  up  to  5,000;  f.o.b.  Canastota. 
Prices  quoted  on  larger  quantities.  Celeriac  plants  same 
price.  WARNER  CELERY  CO.,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


Cabbage  Plants  shS:acSfy 

24  hour  service,  moss  packed,  good  delivery  guaranteed. 
Copenhagen,  Glory,  Fiatdutch,  Railhead.  Succession, 
Savoy,  Red.  Postpaid:  200— 60c;  500— $1.10;  1,000— $1.76. 
Express:  5000 — $5.00.  Cauliflower:  30 — 26o;  100 — 50c; 
500— $1.75;  1.000— $3  00.  Complete  catalogue. 

POUT  MELIJNGEIl  -  North  Lima,  41hIo 


PEDTiriCn  cccn  Beans  and  Barley.  SEED 
LE.lv  I  IP  lEils  OE.E.U  POTATOES— Early  and  late 
varieties.  Flint  Corns.  E.  V.  HUMPHREY  •  IRA,  N.  Y. 


down  “Indian  conservatism”  and  push  the 
matter  through. 

The  floor  of  the  bare  council  room  at 
Crow  Creek  Agency,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  muddy  Missouri,  was  packed  with  In¬ 
dians,  seated  cross-legged  and  stoically 
smoking  their  long  stone  pipes.  Most 
were  in  citizens’  dress,  but  still  wore  their 
hair  untrimmed.  The  dim  flicker  of  a 
few  small  kerosene  lamps  and  the  glow 
of  the  lighted  pipes  served  to  illumine 
their  serious  dark  faces.  Evading  the  im¬ 
mediate  question,  the  speakers  talked  in 
general  terms  of  broken  promises  and  the 
persistent  encroachments  of  the  whites. 

Said  Chief  White  Ghost,  speaking  with 
the  dignity  and  ceremony  proper  to  a  man 
of  his  race  and  position  :  “I  think  there  is 
nothing  else  so  dear  to  us  as  the  land  we 
live  on.  I  look  at  my  country,  and  in  my 
eyes  it  is  very  beautiful.  I  see,  too,  that 
it  is  in  danger.  The  far  side  of  the  river 
is  barren — I  cannot  tell  where  to  drop 
aside.  This  side  is  ours.  It  belonged  to 
my  forefathers,  and  1  want  to  establish 
my  children  here.”  It  is  only  human  to 
sympathize  with  the  old  man  at  this 
point. 

The  Indian  Rights  Association  and 
other  eastern  “friends  of  the  Indian,”  so- 
called.  had  ranged  themselves  solidly  be¬ 
hind  Senator  Dawes  and  his  land-insever¬ 
alty  scheme  as  the  only  practicable  com¬ 
promise.  The  buffalo  was  gone,  and  it 
was  clear  that  these  people  could  no  long¬ 
er  live  mainly  by  the  hunt,  even  if  vast 
open  spaces  could  be  indefinitely  reserved 
to  their  use,  which  seemed  impossible. 
Each  man,  they  said,  must  accept  his 
quarter-section,  earn  his  living  as  a  farm¬ 
er,  and  in  time  become  an  independent 
citizen.  The  substance  of  the  argument 
ran  thus:  “As  your  friends,  we  will  try 
to  see  that  you  are  fairly  paid  for  the  un¬ 
used  land,  but  whether  fairly  or  not,  get 
it  they  must  and  will  !”  The  offered 
recompense  was  50  cents  an  acre,  payable 
for  the  most  part  in  goods. 

However  well  meant,  time  had  appar¬ 
ently  disclosed  an  error  of  judgment,  in 
that  the  Sioux  are  not  natural  farmers, 
and  much  of  their  land  not  well  suited  to 
farming.  Instead  of  a  quarter-section  for 
each,  or  in  addition  to  a  fair  allowance 
for  a  homestead,  might  there  not  have 
been  set  aside  at  this  time  an  adequate 
common  range,  sufficiently  watered,  and  a 
co-operative  cattle  industry  organized  for 
the  support  and  employment  of  such  as 
chose  to  remain  in  that  country?  En¬ 
couragement  to  the  more  enterprising  to 
practice  the  mechanical  trades  and  other 
occupations,  where  a  demand  existed, 
might  well  have  been  more  active. 

Sad  to  say,  the  Sioux  are  not  at  this 
date  self-supporting  farmers.  Thousands 
are  in  a  pitiful  state  of  chronic  semi-star¬ 
vation,  eating  their  only  possessions,  their 
ponies,  or  barely  existing  on  occasional 
government  gratuities.  White  men  own 
the  best  land,  and  especially  the  best- 
watered  portions.  As  one  judicious  critic 
remarks,  we  have  fallen  between  two 
stools.  We  have  neither  made  the  reser¬ 
vation  economically  possible,  nor  ade¬ 
quately  prepared  the  youth  to  compete  in 
white  communities. 


Questions  About  Fruits 

(Continued  from  Page  547) 

Some  advise  covering  the  wound  with 
strips  of  cotton  cloth  dipped  in  grafting 
wax,  while  others  declare  that  healing  is 
sufficiently  rapid  so  that  no  protection  is 
necessary.  If  wrapping  is  done,  the  ma¬ 
terial  should  not  work  into  the  wound,  or 
it  will  interfere  with  healing.  When  scor¬ 
ing  is  done  instead  of  ringing,  no  protec¬ 
tion  is  necessary. 

The  best  time  to  ring  is  when  the  tree 
is  still  growing  vigorously  and  before  the 
fruit  buds  have  been  formed  for  next 
year.  This  means  the  last  week  in  May 
or  the  first  week  in  June  in  average  sea¬ 
sons  in  New  York  Btate.  With  tiller 
trees  the  entire  tree  may  be  “ringed”  or 
“scored,”  but  with  permanent  trees  it  is 
safer  to  treat  one  or  two  scaffold  branches 
on  a  tree  at  one  time  rather  than  the  en¬ 
tire  tree.  If  the  fruit  sets  heavily  it 
should  be  thinned. 
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CAe  Safes  l  Bank 
Messenger 


in 


l he  Cfflorld 


Millions  of  dollars  constantly 
pass  through  the  United  States 
mails  with  perfect  safety 
and  dispatch 


National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name _ _ _ 


Address. 


NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
BANK 

S.  W.  cor.  State  &  Pearl  Sts.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
AN  HISTORIC  CORNER 


ALLIGATOR 

t*vao«  makk  sto.  u*.  pat.  oretet 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 

The  farmer’s  favorite  for 
many  years.  Easy  to  put 
on  and  stays  put— usu¬ 
ally  lasts  belt’s  ful!  life. 
Holds  even  the  largest  8  to 
12-inch  belts.  Recommended 
by  Agricultural  Schools, 
makers  of  belting  and  farm 
implements. Sold  by 
hardware  and  im¬ 
plement  stores.  In¬ 
sist  on  the  genuine 
in  “Handy  Pack¬ 
ages”  or  large 
Standard  Boxes. 


Relieve  lameness 
while  horse  works 


Apply  good  old  Absorbine.  See  how 
quickly  it  reduces  swellings,  relieves 
strained  muscles,  tendons.  Fine  anti¬ 
septic  to  aid  healing  of  galls,  boils, 
open  sores.  Never  blisters  nor  re¬ 
moves  hair — and  horse  works  while 
being  treated.  Economical  because  so 
little  goes  so  far.  Any  druggist.  Large 
bottle,  $2.50.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


Only  *5## 

Down  For  a 


3  H.P.  WITTE 

(Throttling  Governor) 


EASY  On  best 
TERMS  Engine  Built. 


Uses  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate  or  any  Gases. 
Replaceable  Die-Cast  Bearings,  Grease  Cup  Lubrication, 
Trouble-Proof  Magneto,  Easy  Starting  Device.  Other 
sizes  and  styles,  2  to  30  H.  P.  Also  saws  and  Pumpers. 


dook— no  obligation 


[ 


21 1L  CaraoflSt. 
^itteburgrh.  Pa, 


WITTE 

ENGINE  WORKS 


189A  Oakland  Av. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  ANb  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  ft.  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO..  N.J, 


Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

*  and  Power  Mower 

Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitmen,  Suburbanites 

Plows, Seeds.Cuttivates.Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

'jingle  &Twin  Engine-Belt Jobs-Walk&Ride 

SPECIAL  OFFER  -  PAYMENT  PLAN 

[New  Improved  Models--  Catalog  Free 
U/AI  CHTDAPTflDPn  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


,,,  ,  Jern,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hauck 

Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth— seed  and 
scaiK.  All  year  use  for  country  place,  farm,  orchard, 
k.  Eloes  4  men’s  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 

New,  low-priced  unit.  HAUCK  MFG.  CO., 
123  Tenth  Street.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y$ 


park 


Binder  Twine 

per  lb.  in  quantities.  Best  quality 
guaranteed.  Fanner  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  circular  and  sample. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  B5.  Melrose.  0. 


ENJOY  A  STEADY  CASH  INCOME 

You  ean  make  $40  up  weekly  selling  our  Guaranteed  I 
Paints  and  Roofing  to  farmers.  Free  Selling  Outfit.  | 
Experience  unnecessary.  All  or  spare  time— write  I 
quick.  The  H.  J.  BURNS  CO.,  96  Commercial  I 
Street,  Dept.  F,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Coast  to  Coast  Tour 


I  certainly  appreciate  your  invitation 
to  take  the  third  tour  with  The  It.  N.-Y., 
and  surely  would  enjoy  going  again. 
It  is  with  pleasure  I  recall  the  tine  time 
we  all  had  last  Summer.  It  was  well 
planned  and  great  in  every  way.  I  will 
always  remember  the  pleasant  folks  I 
met.  I  trust  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
going  again  some  time.  I  wish  you,  one 
and  all,  as  grand  a  trip  as  I  had  last 
year.  A.  c.  B. 

West  Virginia. 

The  last  trip  was  so  splendid  some  of 
us  will  want  to  go  again.  I  do  not  see 
how  any  trip  could  be  better.  Some  time 
when  I  get  to  New  York  I  would  like  to 
see  The  R.  N.-Y.  plant  and  the  people 
who  run  such  a  line  paper.  c.  E. 

Maine. 

(Our  latch  string  is  always  out  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  see  any  of  our  friends  at 
any  time.) 


We  left  the  party  hurriedly  at  Niagara 
Falls  and  did  not  say  good-by  to  many 
of  our  It.  N.-Y.  friends,  and  especially  to 
you.  So  now  we  want  to  thank  you  for 
all  your  kindnesses,  your  never-failing 
thoughtfulness  and  guidance  during  the 
entire  trip.  It  was  by  far  the  finest  time 
of  our  lives  and  we  express  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  this  most  exceptionally  successful 
tour.  It  was  just  ideal  in  every  way. 

Vermont.  a.  g.  s. 

When  I  think  back  it  seems  like  a 
dream  that  we  saw  so  much  wonderful 
scenery  in  such  a  short  time  and  I  wish 
to  thank  the  paper  for  planning  such  a 
remarkable  and  enjoyable  trip.  w.  a.  h. 

New  Jersey. 


I  think  the  trip  you 
year  is  glorious.  We 
the  trip  and  we  hope 
other  one  with  you.- 
grand. 

Connecticut. 


have  planned  this 
will  never  forget 
we  may  take  an- 
The  trip  is  just 
MRS.  H.  C.  W. 


In  looking  over  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  see 
that  you  are  planning  another  trip  this 
year.  My  !  that  sounds  good  to  me,  and 
you  are  planning  to  go  just  the  places  I 
have  always  hoped  to  see.  Saw  the  Mil¬ 
ler  boys  last  month  and  they  say  they 
hoped  to  go  on  a  trip  again  this  year. 

Connecticut.  e.  f.  s. 


These  are  just  a  few  of  the  enthusias¬ 
tic  letters  we  receive  from  those  who  have 
been  on  our  previous  tours.  There  is 
every  assurance  that  this  tour  will  be 
even  finer  than  the  others.  Certainly 
nothing  can  compete  with  the  beauty  of 
Glacier  Park  unless  it  is  Yellowstone,  and 
■->t  they  are  so  different  that  education  is 
not  complete  without  seeing  both.  Then 
Mt.  Baker — if  you  thrilled  at  Mt.  Rainier 
you  will  repeat  the  thrill  at  the  Mt. 
Baker  National  Forest.  Denver,  the 
Garden  of  the  Gods,  Colorado  Springs 
and  Pike’s  Peak  —  here  is  a  panorama 
that  will  pay  you  for  any  sacrifice  you 
may  make  to  go  and  give  you  a  memory 
that  will  never  pass  away.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  left  undone  that  will  add  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  friends  who  go  with  us,  and 
indeed  our  wants  are  anticipated.  We 
come  back  to  the  train  after  a  trip  and 
feel  just  as  if  we  had  put  the  key  in  our 
own  door  and  reached  home — there  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  relaxation  about  getting 
back  to  our  familiar  berths  that  add  to 
tlie  enjoyment.  There  is  good  friendship, 
cordial  greetings,  helpful  people,  who  en¬ 
ter  into  your  life  and  you  are  reluctant 
to  let  them  go,  and  indeed  you  do  not. 
The  acquaintance  is  continued. 

The  cost  is  not  great — you  cover  many 
miles,  you  see  many  sights,  you  visit  a 
number  of  wonderful  cities,  parks  and  na¬ 
tional  forests.  All  is  paid  for  in  this 
initial  sum.  Y'ou  do  not  need  money  for 
anything  but  the  few  personal  things  you 
wish  to  buy  for  yourself  or  your  friends. 
Indeed  one  man  went  out  with  a  dollar 
and  returned  with  the  same  dollar.  You 
may  realize  how  well  your  wants  are  an¬ 
ticipated.  It  is  such  a  relief  not  to  have 
to  dip  into  your  pocket  for  a  tip  here,  or 
payment  for  a  bus  ride  there  and  three 
meals  every  day.  And  the  meals — all  are 
enthusiastic  about  them.  We  resolve  not 
to  eat  so  much  at  breakfast,  lunch  or  din¬ 
ner ;  or  omit  lunch  altogether.  Do  we  do 
it?  We  do  not.  The  food  is  so  good,  so 
tempting  we  just  eat  and  no  one  gets 
sick  either,  as  the  travel,  fresh  air,  and 
sightseeing  simply  put  an  edge  on  our  ap¬ 
petites.  August  11  will  be  here  before 
you  know  it.  Y'ou  will  want  to  be  with 
us  and  as  the  reservations  are  coming  in 
every  day,  and  you  will  want  a  nice  loca¬ 
tion.  it  will  be  wise  to  send  in  your  reser¬ 
vation  at  once.  You  will  have  a  tine  trip 
with  us.  M.  G.  K. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  xirices  current  during  week  ending 
June  11,  1932.  In  most  cases  the  toi>  price  is 
given. 

MILK 

May:  League-pool:  Class  1.  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  $1.10:  Class  2B.  $1.30:  Class  3,  $1.10. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4e  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  iter  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.59;  Class  2, 
$1.35;  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  18%c:  extra,  92  score, 
1714c;  firsts,  87  to  91  score,  1414  to  17c;  ladles, 
11  to  1514c;  packing  slock,  12  to  1314c:  sweet 
fancy,  2014c:  extras.  1914c;  firsts.  1114  to  lS!4c; 
renovated,  10c;  centralized,  1014c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premium.  22c:  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings,  18  to  20c;  standard.  1014  to  17c:  nearby 
.aider  grades,  14  to  15c:  browns,  special  pack, 
17  to  20c;  standards,  15  to  16c:  mixed  colors, 
special  pack,  15  to  17%c:  standards,  45  lbs., 
14%c;  rehandled  receipts,  45  lbs.,  14c;  mediums, 


12  to  1214c;  Pacific  Coast,  fresh  specials,  2414c; 
standards,  21  to  2214c. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigli  214  to  3  lbs.  each :  smaller 
breeds,  114  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  16c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
25c:  small  breeds,  best,  20c;  roosters,  8c;  ducks, 
13c;  geese,  12c;  rabbits,  lb.,  14c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  27c:  fair  to  good,  18  to 
20c;  roosters,  10c;  fowls,  19c;  ducks.  15c;  tur¬ 
keys.  No.  1,  27e;  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  25c; 
graded,  30c;  dark,  doz.,  $2;  culls,  $1.50. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  100  lbs.,  $0.75;  bulls,  $3.10:  cows. 
$2.50;  calves,  best.  $7;  common  to  good.  $4.50 
to  $0.50;  sheep.  $2.25:  lambs.  $7.75;  hogs,  $4. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  8c;  good  to  choice,  5  to  0c. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  ISO  lbs.,  $1.90;  Canada.  90  lbs..  $1.25; 
new,  bbl.,  $4.35;  sweet  potatoes,  Md.,  bu.,  $1; 
Jersey,  $1.00. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.,  $2.25;  beets,  bu..  $2;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  $1.50:  carrots,  bu.  bskt..  $2.75; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.50;  corn,  Texas,  bu.,  $3; 
cucumbers.  Fla.,  bu..  $2;  eggplant,  bu..  $2; 
horseradish,  bbl.,  $12;  kale,  bbl.,  $1;  lettuce, 
bu.,  $3.50;  onions.  50  lbs.,  $1.15;  parsley,  bu., 
$1;  peas,  bu.,  $2.75:  peppers,  bu.,  $2.75;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  50c;  string  beans,  bu..  $2;  tomatoes, 
Fla.,  crate,  $3;  watercress,  100  bclis.,  $2.50. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  10c  to  $1.35;  cucum¬ 
bers.  Ill.,  box  of  2  doz.,  $1;  tomatoes,  I'a.,  15- 
lb.  bskt.,  $2.75. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Albemarle,  bskt.,  $2;  Spv,  $1.75:  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  $2;  Baldwin.  $1.50:  Stayman,  $1.75; 
pears.  En.,  bu.,  $1.25.  Strawberries,  Jersey, 
qt.,  5  to  9c;  Ky.,  qt..  8  to  10c;  Caro,  qt.,  2  to 
7c;  Norfolk.  Va.,  2  to  0c;  Del.  and  Md.,  qt.,  4 
to  9c;  En.  Shore  Va.,  qt.,  4  to  7c. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red.  7034c;  corn.  No.  2  vellow, 
44‘ic;  oats,  No.  2  white.  34c;  rye,  50%e! 

FEEDS 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  Citv 
bran,  $17.85;  standard  middlings.  $17.85;  Red- 
dog.  $23.35;  hominy  feed,  $18.35;  cottonseed 
meal,  $21.25. 

HAY 

Hay,  No.  1.  $17;  No.  2,  $16;  No.  3,  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $17. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 
Public  Markets 

(Quotations  are  by  the  pound  unless  otherwise 
noted.) 

Dairy  Products. — Butter,  tub,  20  to  23c;  fancy 
tub,  24  to  26c;  print,  22  to  25c;  eggs,  doz., 
grade  A,  25  to  30c:  grade  I?.  18  to  24c;  grade 
C,  15  to  18c;  cheese,  store,  19  to  24c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys,  voung,  large.  33 
to  35c;  small,  37  to  39c;  squabs,  %  to  1  lb., 
37  to  45c;  frying  chickens,  28  to  31c;  roast 
chickens,  large,  33  to  35c;  medium,  28  to  31c; 
broilers,  1%  to  1 14  lbs.,  26  to  28c:  near,  fresh, 
37  to  39c;  western,  large,  29  to  32c:  fricassee 
fowls,  heavy,  23  to  25c;  medium,  25  to  27c; 
ducks,  old,  17  to  18c;  L.  I.,  fresh.  19  to  21c; 
old  roosters,  soup  chickens,  15  to  17c;  capons, 
large,  43  to  45c. 

Vegetables. — White  potatoes.  15  lbs.,  22  to 
25c:  sweet  potatoes.  3  lbs..  10c;  new  potatoes, 
small,  3  to  4c;  large.  4  to  5c;  cauliflower,  20  to 
35c;  carrots,  beh.,  6  to  8c;  onions,  5  to  7c; 
beets,  bcli.,  5  to  8c;  celery,  beh..  10  to  12c; 
string  beans,  5  to  8c;  broccoli,  10  to  12c:  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  8  to  10c:  tomatoes.  15  to  18c;  peas, 
good, ^8  to  10c;  choice.  12  to  15c;  artichoke,  ea., 
5  to  7c:  spinach,  5  to  7c:  mushrooms,  29  to  35c; 
asparagus,  good,  15  to  20c;  choice,  20  to  25c; 
cabbage,  new,  7  to  9c:  kale.  5c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  eating,  doz.,  25  to  30e;  cook¬ 
ing,  4  to  6c;  oranges,  select,  doz.,  50  to  60c; 
medium,  doz.,  30  to  40c;  small,  15  to  18.  20  to 
25c;  pears,  eating,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  cherries,  20 
to  25c;  rhubarb,  3  to  4c;  table  grapes.  12  to 
15c:  pineapples,  ea..  7  to  10c:  strawberries,  qt., 
15  to  20c;  cantaloupes.  12  to  15c;  grapefruit,  5 
to  8c;  lemons,  doz.,  20  to  25c. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  May  28,  1932.) 

Market. — Compared  with  week  ago  beef  steers 
weak,  some  sales  inbetween  grades  look  25c 
lower,  none  quotable  above  $6.25,  bulk  to  sell 
$5  to  $5.75.  Bulls  about  steady,  she  stock  and 
cutters  showing  weaker  undertone,  bulk  fat 
heifers  $5  to  $5.50;  medium  sausage  bulls  $4  to 
$4.50;  butcher  eows  $3  to  $3.50;  eutters  $1.50 
to  $2,  Stocker  trade  slow,  few  sales  about 
steady,  bulk  $4.25  to  $5.  Calves  steady,  top 
vealers  $7.50,  few  selects  held  higher. 

Sheep  steady  to  weak,  choice  lambs  $7  to 
$7.50. 

Hogs  steady,  bulk  choice  170  to  220-lb.  west¬ 
erns  $4.25  to  $4.50,  small  lots  to  local  killers 
$4.75. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  May  2S,  1932:  Cat¬ 
tle,  16  cars;  4  Omaha,  2  fit.  Paul,  2  Chicago,  2 
St.  Louis.  2  Kentucky.  2  Sioux  City,  1  Virginia, 
1  Pennsylvania:  containing  495  head.  1,661  head 
trucked  in  from  nearby :  total  cattle  2,156  head, 
70S  calves,  1,983  hogs,  655  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good.  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $6  to  $7:  me¬ 
dium.  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $5  to  $6;  common,  900 
to  1,100  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $5;  good,  1.100  to  1.300 
lbs.,  $6  to  $7;  medium.  1.100  to  1,300  lbs., 
$5.25  to  $6;  good,  1.300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $6  to  $7. 

Heifers. — Choice.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.75  to 
$6.25;  good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.75;  medium, 
550  to  850  lbs..  $4.50  to  $5;  commoon,  550  to 
850  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.50. 

Cows. — Choice.  $4  to  $4.50;  good,  $3.25  to  $4; 
common  and  medium.  $2.50  to  $3.25;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter.  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $4  to  $5:  cut¬ 
ter,  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  yearlings 
excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice.  $6.75  to  $7.50:  me¬ 
dium,  $6  to  $6.75;  cull  and  common,  $4.75  to 
$6. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice. 
500  to  S00  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6.50;  common  and 
medium,  500  to  S00  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $5.25;  good 
and  choice,  S00  to  1.050  lbs..  $5.50  to  $6.75: 
common  and  medium,  S00  to  1,050  lbs.,  $3.75  to 
$5.50. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  ISO 
lbs.,  $4.25  to  $4.75:  It.  wt..  good  and  choice, 
180  to  200  lbs..  $4.25  to  $4.75:  med.  wt..  good 
and  choice,  200 'to  220  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $4.75:  med. 
wt.,  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $4.25  to 
$4.75;  livy.  wt..  good  and  choice.  250  to  290 
lbs.,  $4  to  $4.50:  livy.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
290  to  350  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $4.25;  pkg.  sows,  me¬ 
dium  and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $3.25  to  $3.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran.  ton.  $22.50:  shorts,  $22.50;  hominy,  $23; 
middlings.  $27:  linseed.  $38.50:  gluten.  $24: 
ground  oats.  $28.25:  Soy-bean  meal,  $29.50:  hog 
meal,  $30.50:  cottonseed.  41  per  cent,  $26;  * 
‘dairy  feed.  16  per  cent,  $25;  ‘dairy  feed,  20 


per  cent,  $27.75:  (16  and  20  per  cent  dairy  feeds 
marked  *  contain  mill  by-products)  dairy  feed, 
20  per  cent,  $30.25;  dairy  feed,  24  per  cent. 
$31;  dairy  feed,  25  per  cent,  $32;  dairy  feed, 
$2  i>er  cent.  $33;  horse  feed.  85  per  cent,  $30.50; 
Alfalfa,  regular,  $27;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $28.50; 
steer  feed,  $29. 


Buffalo  \Yholesale  Markets 

Apple  i>rices  are  firm  with  fewer  varieties  of¬ 
fering.  Butter  and  eggs  are  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  22c;  tubs,  20  to  21c;  firsts,  18 
to  19c.  Cheese,  steady;  new  daisies,  longhorn, 
13c;  brick.  15c;  old  flats,  22e;  limburger,  23c. 
Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  18  to  19c;  grade  A, 
15  to  18c;  grade  B,  14  to  16c;  grade  C,  13  to 
14c;  nearby  at  market,  12  to  15c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  17 
to  21c;  fryers,  21  to  23c;  roasters,  26  to  27c; 
broilers,  20  to  22c;  ducks,  17  to  18c;  turkeys, 
29  to  31c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  14  to 
16c;  broilers,  15  to  22c;  old  roosters,  9  to  10c; 
ducks,  13  to  14c;  geese,  12c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.- — Apples,  firm;  Baldwin, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Rome  Beauty,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Northern  8'py,  $1.25  to  $2.25;  McIntosh,  $1.40 
to  82.25.  I’otatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu., 
35  to  45c;  Maine,  2-bu.  bag,  $1.40;  La.,  100-lb. 
bag,  $3.75;  sweets,  N.  .1.,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  c w t . ,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  marrow,  $2.75  to  $3; 
white  kidney,  $4  to  $4.50.  Onions,  steady;  home¬ 
grown.  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Tex.,  white,  50-lb. 
bag,  $1.25  to  $1.30;  yellow,  $1.15  to  $1.30; 
green,  doz.  behs.,  8  to  10c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate, 
$3.25  to  $4.50;  cherries.  Cal.,  box,  $1.75  to 
$2.75;  grapes,  S.  A.,  lug,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $3.25  to  $4.50;  Fla.,  $4  to 
$5;  pears,  western,  box,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  pine¬ 
apples,  Cuba,  crate,  $2  to  $2.75;  strawberries, 
N.  C.,  32-qt.  crate,  $3  to  $4;  watermelons,  60c 
to  $1. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75; 
asparagus,  doz.  bclis.,  50c  to  $1.50;  beans, 
Miss.,  green  and  wax,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2.15;  beets, 
Miss.,  crate,  $1.25;  cabbage.  La.,  crate,  $3  to 
$3.25;  carrots,  Miss.,  crate,  $1;  cauliflower. 
Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  celery,  doz.  bclis., 
65c  to  $1;  cucumbers,  Ala.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
endive,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  horseradish,  %  bbl.,  $5; 
lettuce,  5-lb.  bskt.,  50c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
$1  to  $1.25;  jieas,  N.  C.,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $1.85; 
Iieppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $3.50;  radishes, 
doz.  bclis.,  10  to  15c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bclis.,  18 
to  25c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  tomatoes,  8-lb. 
bskt.,  75c  to  $1.50;  turnips,  50-lb.  bag,  65 
to  75c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $12 
to  $12.50;  clover  mixed.  $12  to  $12.50;  oat 
straw,  $7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$12;  standard  middlings,  $12;  red-dog,  $18.50; 
cottonseed  meal,  30  per  cent,  $19.10;  oilineai. 
34  per  cent,  $30.50;  hominy,  $16;  gluten,  $16.30; 
oat  feed,  $6;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $2.25;  Al¬ 
falfa.  $10.50;  Alsike,  $9;  clover,  $10.25  to 
$10.50.  C.  II.  B. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale.— Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
5%  to  7c;  niilk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  registered,  $100  to  $125;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  choice,  $80  to  $90;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  good,  $65  to  $75;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  medium,  $50  to  $60;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  common,  $35  to  $40;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  100  lbs.,  $4  to  $5;  veal  calves,  milk  fed. 
choice,  $6  to  $7.50;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  good 
to  medium.  $5;  lambs,  $6  to  $7;  hogs,  country 
dressed,  light,  $6.50  to  $7;  fowls,  lb.,  15  to  16c; 
chickens,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  eggs,  local,  fresh, 
mixed,  doz.,  20  to  21c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  12 
to  13c;  milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  sold  from 
stores,  qt.,  10c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  15  to  16c; 
butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  butter, 
creamery,  prints  and  roils,  lb.,  21  to  22c;  but¬ 
ter,  creamery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  20c;  cheese, 
whole  milk,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  cheese,  part  skim, 
lb.,  15  to  17c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10c;  eggs, 
local,  fresh,  farmers’  delivery,  doz.,  23  to  25c; 
eggs,  local,  fresh,  store  sales,  doz.,  23  to  25c; 
eggs,  western,  fresh,  doz.,  17  to  19c;  chickens, 
fresh,  doz.,  17  to  19c;  chickens,  fancy,  dressed, 
lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  25c;  fowls,  lb.,  23  to  24c; 
broilers,  lb.,  30  to  35c.  F.  A.  G. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter,  best,  21  %e;  eggs,  candled  and  se¬ 
lected.  18  to  19c;  live  poultry,  chickens,  18  to 
21c;  fowls,  16  to  17c;  ducks,  12  to  13c;  dressed 
poultry,  fowls,  17  to  18c;  chickens,  19  to  22e; 
ducks,  1 5c. 

Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $2;  strawberries, 
32-qt.  crate,  $1.50  to  $2;  potatoes.  old,  100  lbs., 
85c  to  $1;  new,  100  lbs.,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  cabbage, 
100  lbs,,  $3  to  $4;  onions,  50  lbs.,  85c  to  $1; 
asparagus,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $2;  string  beans,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25. 


Boston  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  moderate  amount  of  ac¬ 
tivity  on  the  Boston  Produce  Markets  during 
the  past  week.  Asparagus  was  moderately  plen¬ 
tiful  and  x>riee  declines  were  general.  Cucum¬ 
bers  were  in  slow  demand  at  comparatively  low 
prices.  Spinach  was  generally  lower.  Eggs  and 
butter  suffered  slight  declines  in  price. 

Apples. — Supply  light,  demand  slow,  market 
inactive.  Native  various  varieties  ordinary  25 
to  75c.  Baldwins  best  mostly  $1  to  $1.60.  Ex¬ 
tra  fancy  few  sales  $1.75  to  $2.  McIntosh  few 
sales  best  mostly  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Few  Russets 
best  $1  to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  various  va¬ 
rieties  ord.  $1.50  to  $3.50  bbl.  N.  Y.  Baldwins 
U.  S.  Utility  $1  to  $1.35  bu.  bskt. 

Asparagus. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  best  $1.50  to  $2.25,  poorer  low  as  75c. 
Md.  best  $1.50  to  $2.25,  poorer  $1  doz.  bchs. 
N.  J.  best  $1  to  $1.50.  few  $2  doz.  bchs.  N.  Y. 
best  $2  to  $2.50,  few  $3,  poorer  lower  doz.  bchs. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  good. 
Tex.  bclid.  best  75c  to  $1  crt.  Va.  hotbed 
mostly  5  to  6c.  Native  beet  greens  25  to  60c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Tex. 
erts.  best  $2.50  to  $3,  poorer  $1.50.  S.  C.  poor 
75c  to  $1.15  1%-bu.  hprs.  Miss.  erts.  $4  to 
$4.25.  Va.  ord.  $1;  1  Ms  bu.  best  $1.25  to  $1.35 
%-bbl.  crt. 

Carrots.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Calif,  bchs.  ord.  $2.50  to  $3,  smaller  lower  crt. 
Tex.  bclid.  75c  to  $1.50  %  crt.  Cut  off  best 
$2  to  $2.50  bu.  bskt. 

Celery. — Supply  light,  demand  poor.  No  na¬ 
tive  Fla.  erts.  ord.  $2  to  $2.50,  poorer  lower, 
few  best  higher. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair, 
market  weak.  Hothouse  native  60  to  72  cukes 
ordinary  $2  to  $3,  few  best  mostly  $4  std.  bu. 
box  50c  to  $1.25;  few  extra  fancy  $2  carton  of 
24.  Ohio  and  Indiana  few  sales  mostly  50c  to 
$1  carton  of  24.  Outdoor  Fla.  $1  to  $1.50  bu. 
lipr.  Tex.  $1.50  to  $2  bu.  hpr. 

Escarole. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  40  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Kale. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  good 
on  best.  Native  35  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  18  heads  hothouse  mostly  50  to 
85c.  few  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz. 
heads  best  mostly  $2.50  to  $3.50,  few  higher, 
poorer  low  as  $2  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  best  $1.25  to  $1.75,  few  $2,  poorer 
low  as  50c  3-lb.  bskt.  N.  Y.  best  $1  to  $2, 
poorer  low  as  35c  3-lb.  bskt. 


Onions.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Tex. 
yellow  $1  to  $1.10  50  lbs.,  smaller  lower.  Calif. 
50-lb.  sacks  yellow  $1  to  $1.05. 

Potatoes.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Me. 
100  lbs.  Green  Mountains  best  75  to  85c.  poorer 
lower  100-lb.  bag.  1*.  E.  I.  few  sales  mostly 
81.25  90-lb.  bag.  Fla.  bids,  few  sales  U.  S.  1 
$5  to  $6  bbl..  poorer  lower. 

Radishes.— Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
slow.  Native  outdoor  50  to  60  bchs.  20  to  40c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  fancy  35  to  50c.  poorer  15  to  25c  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  J.  and  Md.  20  to  50c  bu.  bskt. 

Tomatoes.— -Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Hothouse  native  best  mostly  15  to  20c ;  poorer 
lower  lb.  Fla.  outdoor  fair  $1.25  to  $2.50  lug. 
Mex.  few  sales  best  $3  to  $3.25,  poorer  lower 
lug.  Ohio  hothouse  few  sales  15  to  20c  lb.  in 
8-lb.  bskts. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  purple  tops  bclid.  $1  doz.  bclis.  P.  E.  I. 
ruta  few  sales  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.50  50-lb.  bag. 

Maple  Products. — Supply  decreasing,  demand 
light.  Vt.  and  N.  II.  syrup  $1.25  to  $1.50,  poor¬ 
er  $1  gal.  Sugar  18  to  22c,  poorer  12c  lb. 

Hay. — Supplies  light,  demand  fair,  medium 
firm  on  best.  No.  1  Timothy  $18.50.  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy  $17.50:  clover  mixed  No.  1  $17  ton.  Al¬ 
falfa  no  sales. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamerv  extras 
18%;:;  firsts  17 %  to  18c;  seconds  16%  to  17c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  unsettled.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  21c.  White  extras  20c.  Fresh  east¬ 
ern  16%  to  18%c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  light,  market  weak. 
Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  19  to  20c;  3  to  3%  lbs.  18  to 
20c.  Chickens  none.  Roosters  10  to  11c  lb.  Ca- 
pqus  none.  Live  poultry  weak.  Fowl  17  to  18c. 
Leghorns  14  to  15c.  Chickens  large  20c.  small 
18  to  19c.  Roosters  10c.  Broilers  16  to  17c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Yr.  held 
extra  17  to  17  %c:  firsts  16  to  16%e.  Fresh 
firsts  12%  to  13c.  Western  held  extras  16  to  17c. 
Firsts  15  to  15%c.  Fresh  firsts  12%  to  13c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — Market  weak,  quotations  based 
on  normal  sales.  Larger  quantities  salable  only 
at  lower  prices.  N.  V'.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.25  to 
$3.50.  Calif,  small  white  $3.50  to  $4.  Yellow 
eyes  $3.25  to  $3.75.  Red  kidnev  $3  to  $3.50. 
Lima  $5.25  to  $5.50'  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  draggy,  demand  light,  prices 
again  lower. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  16  to  17c, 
clothing  12  to  13c;  %  blood,  combing  16  to  17c, 

clothing  13  to  14e;  blood,  combing  16  to  17c, 

clothing  14  to  15c;  %  blood,  combing  15  to  16e, 

clothing  13  to  14c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  40  to  43c, 
clothing  31  to  34c;  %  blood,  combing  35  to  38c, 

clothing  30  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing  30  to  32c, 

clothing  27  to  29c;  1 1  blood,  combing  26  to  28c, 

clothing  23  to  25e;  Terr,  fine,  combing  40  to  42c, 
clothing  34  to  36c:  %  blood,  combing  37  to  39c, 

clothing  33  to  35c;  %  blood,  combing  34  to  36c, 

clothing  31  to  33c;  %  blood,  combing  30  to  32c, 

clothing  25  to  28e. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  50c  lower, 
demand  poor.  Bulk  of  sales  $3.50  to  $4. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  about  normal, 
market  barely  steady  on  bulls  and  vealers,  cows 
weak  to  50c  low^r,  demand  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $1.50  to  $3,  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1  to  $1.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $1  to  $3. 

Vealers.- — Medium  and  choice  $3  to  $6,  cull  and 
common  $1  to  $3. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows.  - —  Supply  barely  normal,  market 
weak  and  irregular,  demand  poor.  Choice,  head, 
$95  to  $110;  good,  $80  to  $90;  medium,  $45  to 
$80;  common,  $40  to  $45. 


Coming’  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  10-11. — Rockland  County  Flower 
Show,  Ramapo  Riding  Academy,  Tail- 
man,  N.  Y. 

June  11. — Eastern  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Field  Day,  Bar  None  Ranch,  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 

June  11.  —  Strawberry  Field  Day, 
Mount  Carmel  Experiment  Farm,  Con¬ 
necticut  Experiment  Station,  Mount  Car¬ 
mel,  Conn. 

June  15.- — Field  Day,  New  Jersey  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  New  Brunswick,  N.  ,T. 

June  17. — Poultry  Day,  Ohio  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  O. 

June  18. — Field  Day,  Vegetable  Field 
Station,  Windsor,  Conn. 

June  20-21. — Connecticut  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  “up  and  forward  meeting,”  Kay- 
rock  Inn,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 

June  27-July  2.  —  Fifteenth  Annual 
Poultry  Judging  and  Breeding  School, 
Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  New 
York  State  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  26-29. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

Aug.  1-5. — International  Baby  Chick 
Convention.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Aug.  1-6. — -American  Institute  of  Co¬ 
operative  Marketing,  annual  conference, 
Durham,  N.  II. 

Aug.  13. — Annual  Field  Day  and  Con¬ 
signment  Sale  of  the  Connecticut  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  at  tlie  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marcy  I.  Berger,  Old  Litchfield  Turnpike, 
Woodbury,  Conn.  All  friends  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  breeders  are  cordially  invited. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  3.  —  Saratoga  County 
Fair,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12-14. — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  twenty-third  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  I).  C.  Secretary  Wil¬ 
lard  G.  Bixby,  32  Grand  Ave.,  Baldwin, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  18-24.  — •  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

.  TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS.  Inc. 
2291  12th  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  llerinegt — Established  1885 


SHIP  YOU li  WHITE  AND  DROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only,  llut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rubal  New- 
Yobkeb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


YELLOWSTONE  National  Park— the  article  on 
page  547  describes  some  of  its  wonders.  This 
will  lie  one  of  the  high  spots  in  our  Coast  to  Coast 
Tour,  starting  August  11,  for  10  days  of  travel — in¬ 
teresting,  thrilling  and  as  comfortable  as  in  your 
own  home.  Write  today  for  particulars,  make  res¬ 
ervation  and  go  with  us.  It  will  be  a  worth  while 
trip. 

* 

GENERATION  ago,  stories  with  thrills  written 
in  this  country  were  mainly  about  the  Indians, 
many  of  whom  were  literally  “wild,”  though  this 
wildness  was  to  a  large  extent  the  result  of  govern¬ 
ment  abuse,  through  the  dishonest  Indian  agents. 
Frequent  uprisings  and  small  wars,  and  constant 
friction  with  some  tribes,  furnished  plenty  of  local 
color  for  story  writers,  in  which  scalps  and  scout¬ 
ing  and  trick  riding  were  featured.  Elaine  Goodale 
Eastmans  story,  “Yankee  Schoolmistress  Among  the 
Sioux,”  started  this  week  on  page  547,  looks  at  In¬ 
dian  affairs  from  a  different  angle,  yet  it  is  full  of 
interest  and  thrills.  We  believe  readers  will  like 
this  story  of  Mrs.  Eastman’s  experience  in  what 
was  at  the  time  a  i*eal  adventure,  particularly  for 
a  young  schoolmistress. 

* 

THIS  year  a  brood  of  the  periodical  cicada,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  17-year  locust,  will  appear  in 
New  Jersey,  both  in  the  northern  and  southern  part 
of  the  State  and  in  some  other  sections.  We  think 
the  brood,  which  is  not  a  major  one,  will  be  lessened 
in  Northern  New  Jersey  by  the  topographical 
changes  of  the  past  17  years.  Woods  and  brush 
land  have  been  changed  by  real  estate  develop¬ 
ments  and  great  highways,  which  naturally  disturb 
the  underground  homes  of  the  immature  insects. 
There  is  always  some  orchard  damage,  where  such 
plantings  are  near  woodlands,  the  insects  injuring 
young  twigs  in  laying  their  eggs,  but  they  do  not 
devour  “everything  but  grindstones  and  politicians,” 
as  a  Dakota  farmer  described  the  ravages  of  the 
grasshoppers.  The  English  sparrow  is  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  17-year  locust,  apparently  tearing  the  in¬ 
sect  to  pieces  through  spite,  as  well  as  eating  it.  The 
entomologists  have  numbered  more  than  20  known 
broods  of  the  insect,  both  the  northern  17-year  and 
the  southern  13-year  form,  so  they  can  tell  us  when 
to  expect  that  monotonous  buzz  through  the  month 
of  June.  It  is  believed  that  the  northern  brood  ap¬ 
pearing  this  year  is  dying  out,  and  perhaps  a  sight 
of  the  gasoline  pumps  and  hot  dog  stands  that  have 
replaced  old-time  trees  along  too  many  highways 
will  be  too  much  for  poor  old  Cicada  septendecim 
this  year. 

* 

My  pasture  land  has  run  out.  Could  I  apply  lime  to 
it  and  would  it  be  of  benefit  to  it?  If  so  when  should 
it  be  applied,  and  how  much  to  the  acre?  w.  b.  v. 
Putnam  County,  N.  Y. 

ITIJOUT  doubt,  your  pasture  could  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  use  of  lime  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate  (also  called  superphosphate).  This  treatment 
makes  a  surprising  difference  in  pasture  growth. 
Common  observation  is  that  the  lime  “brings  in” 
White  clover  and  Blue  grass.  Of  course  the  lime 
does  not  bring  in  the  seed,  but  makes  the  alkaline 
condition  needed  for  the  development  of  these  lime- 
loving  plants  already  there,  hut  struggling  for  life  in 
the  acid  soil.  Most  of  our  land  lacks  phosphorus, 
and  this  is  supplied  by  the  acid  phosphate.  A  ton 
of  ground  limestone  and  500  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate 
per  acre  are  recommended.  On  page  618  last  year  we 
described  the  results  from  this  treatment  shown  on 
“Pasture  Day”  at  the  Storrs,  Conn.,  Experiment 
Station.  Land  which  could  not  be  plowed  because  of 


rocks  left  by  the  melting  glacier  was  cleared  of 
brush  and  turned  into  profitable  pasture  by  the 
treatment  described.  Lime  and  acid  phosphate  are 
both  cheap  and  can  he  used  on  large  tracts  without 
serious  expense.  Nitrogen  costs  more,  but  is  a 
strong  stimulant  of  grass,  found  profitable  in  many 
cases.  As  it  acts  quickly,  treatment  in  Spring  and 
late  Summer  may  be  given,  and  with  a  little  experi¬ 
ence  the  amount  to  use  profitably  can  readily  be 
gauged. 

* 

MEN  generally  take  the  comfortable  view  that 
women  are  little  interested  in  politics,  and 
will  usually  vote  as  their  masculine  relatives  do, 
“staying  put”  in  the  political  camp  to  which  they 
have  been  assigned  by  preference  or  environment.  In 
the  past  this  has  been  generally  true.  But  we  no¬ 
tice  a  change  in  temper;  we  think  a  good  many 
women  voters  are  “getting  mad.”  They  ail  feel  that 
the  future  is  uncertain  :  that  material  conditions  af¬ 
fect  their  children’s  well-being  and  their  own,  and 
many  of  them  already  endure  the  pinch  of  priva¬ 
tion.  Said  one  woman  indignantly:  “Those  men  at 
Washington  seem  to  forget  they're  nothing  but  our 
hired  men;  we  sent  them  there  and  we  pay  them 
their  wages.  If  we  have  to  stand  over  them  with  a 
whip  we  might  better  discharge  the  whole  lot,  and 
hire  some  new  ones.”  What  will  happen  in  na¬ 
tional  affairs,  if  the  women  generally  decide  that  a 
clean  sweep  is  needed?  The  attitude  of  hostile  or 
contemptuous  criticism  toward  both  State  and  na¬ 
tional  law-makers  is  widely  seen — the  politicians 
now  sowing  the  wind  may  yet  reap  the  whirlwind. 

* 

IN  52  counties  of  Pennsylvania  5,578  fruit-growers 
last  year  received  information  on  how  to  protect 
their  apples  from  ihe  ravages  of  diseases,  It.  S. 
Kirby,  extension  plant  pathologist  announced.  Ex¬ 
plaining  the  value  of  spraying,  Mr.  Kirby  said  that 
in  the  last  three  years  the  Pennsylvania  plant  patho¬ 
logy  extension  specialists  have  visited  910  orchards. 
In  the  430  orchards  where  spray  recommendations 
were  followed  completely,  there  was  only  2.4G  per 
cent  disease;  in  the  370  improperly  sprayed  orchards 
there  was  16.8  per  cent  diseased  fruit,  and  in  the 
110  unsr1”'  ved  orchards  visited,  80.2  per  cent  of  the 
apples  were  scabby.  In  the  improperly  sprayed  or¬ 
chards,  omission  of  sprays  caused  16.2  per  cent  dis¬ 
ease,  poor  spraying  methods  resulted  in  38.2  per 
cent  disease,  use  of  substitute  materials  caused  11 
per  cent  disease,  and  poor  timing  resulted  in  28.5 
per  cent  disease.  Spray  information  service  was  ex¬ 
tended  in  1931  to  1,626  peach-growers  in  11  counties, 
464  grape-growers  in  one  county,  and  248  cherry- 
growers  in  one  county. 

* 

E  HAVE  several  questions  with  regard  to 
ownership  of  a  discontinued  schoolhouse  on 
land  supplied  to  the  district  by  a  former  owner  with 
the  understanding  that  it  would  revert  to  the  do¬ 
nor  when  no  longer  needed  for  school  purposes. 
The  general  rule  is  that  buildings  put  up  on  land 
in  a  permanent  way  go  with  ihe  land.  A  school- 
house,  however,  is  public  property,  paid  for  by  the 
district.  We  have  never  seen  such  a  ease  tried  in 
court  hut,  in  the  absence  of  a  definite  statement  about 
this  matter  in  the  original  grant  to  the  district,  it 
seems  quite  probable  that  a  court  and  jury  might 
uphold  the  district’s  right  to  dispose  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  put  the  proceeds  into  the  school  fund.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  man  originally  supplying  the 
land  had  any  thought  of  making  money  from  coming 
into  possession  of  any  building  put  on  it. 

* 

IIE  world  wheat  outlook  in  early  June  is  for  less 
available  supplies  than  a  year  ago.  Winter 
wheat  acreage  in  Europe  is  at  less  than  last  year, 
and  the  condition  of  the  crop  as  a  whole  is  said  to  be 
somewhat  poorer  than  a  year  ago.  A  decrease  in 
total  wheat  production  in  India  is  reported.  The 
greater  part  of  the  carry-over  of  wheat  is  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  1931  yield  in  Rus¬ 
sia  was  small,  and  this  year’s  seedings  have  been 
delayed,  so  that  Russia  will  apparently  have  less  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  market  than  for  the  past  two  years. 

* 

LEE  HAZELTON,  tester  for  the  Central 
•  Lamoille  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association, 
Morrisville,  Yf.,  believes  that  clipping  and  brushing 
the  herd  sire  is  a  factor  in  keeping  him  good-na¬ 
tured.  At  the  Randolph  Center  annual  meeting  of 
testers,  Mr.  Hazelton  told  of  a  bull  in  his  associa¬ 
tion  which  was  decidedly  cross  and  made  a  great 
pawing  and  bellowing  whenever  anyone  came  into 
the  barn.  The  hull  was  kept  in  a  stanchion  in  one 
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end  of  the  barn.  Mi*.  Hazelton  had  a  little  extra 
time  one  day  and  thought  he  would  curry  the  bull. 
At  first  it  was  some  trouble  to  get  near  the  animal, 
hut  soon  the  good  feeling  of  the  curry  brush  quieted 
the  hull.  Now  he  brushes  him  every  month  and  the 
hull  is  always  quiet  when  he  comes  around.  The 
last  month  he  tried  to  clip  him.  The  owner  had 
stated  that  it  would  he  impossible.  The  clipping 
worked  pretty  well  until  Mr.  Hazelton  came  to  the 
head.  He  succeeded  in  doing  the  half  next  the  wall 
where  he  was  protected  by  the  partition,  but  the 
other  half  had  to  go  until  he  could  have  help. 

* 

EM.  MILLS,  rodent  control  specialist  of  the 
•  Federal  Biological  Survey  for  New  England, 
has  done  excellent  work  in  planning  rat  drives  for 
ihe  past  two  ox*  three  years.  Mi*.  Mills  now  urges 
farmers  to  get  rid  of  the  woodchucks,  which  do  con¬ 
siderable  damage  to  forage  crops  and  fruit  trees, 
recommending  poisonous  gas.  One  method  is  the  use 
of  carbon  bisulphide,  a  strong-smelling  liquid  which 
changes  to  a  poisonous  gas  as  it  evaporates.  Three 
tablespoons  of  this  liquid  ai*e  placed  on  a  small  wad 
of  cotton  waste  or  similar  material  and  placed  well 
into  the  woodchuck  burrow,  and  then  the  burrow  is 
sealed  up.  The  gas  penetrates  through  the  burrow 
and  kills  all  animals  that  may  be  present.  Another 
effective  material  is  calcium  cyanide,  producing  a 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  A  rounded  tablespoon  of  this 
dust,  or  powder,  is  placed  down  into  the  burrow  in 
long-handled  spoons,  and  the  entrance  is  closed,  as 
in  the  case  of  carbon  bisulphide.  Or  a  dust  pump 
may  be  used  to  force  the  dust  down  into  the  burrow, 
if  it  is  available.  The  operator  must  be  careful  not 
to  inhale  this  dust,  as  it  is  extremely  poisonous. 
Clearing  up  woodchucks  is  a  good  job. 

* 

We’ve  borrowed  and  spoil,  borrowed  and  spent,  un- 
til  nobody  can  pay  i or  anything.  Now  we've  got  to 
work  and  save. 

THIS  is  a  sample  of  some  of  the  straight  talk, 
given  by  Nelson  Roberts,  superintendent  of  Mt. 
Hope  Farm,  M  illiamstown,  Mass.,  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Then  referring  to  taxes, 
he  said : 

A  lot  of  us  think  the  government  has  a  lot  of  money 
and  will  always  take  care  of  us.  I  don't  like  that  word 
government.  1  think  when  we  see  an  expensive 
scenic  road  being  built  where  it  won't  do  anybody  much 
good,  or  a  lot  of  money  being  squandered  in  some  other 
way,  we  ought  to  say,  “the  taxpayers  are  building 
themselves  a  nice  new  road,”  or  this,  that  or  the  other 
It’s  the  taxpayers  that  are  paying  for  the  job. 

We’ve  gone  crazy  over  spending  money  for  schools 
We've  eliminated  the  little  red  schoolhouse  and  brought 
the  kids  in  to  town  to  expensive  central  schools,  with 
high-priced  teachers  and  big  fuel  bills.  These  mod¬ 
ern  educators  think  they  ought  to  have  all  the  money 
they  want  to  spend  whether  anybody  else  gets  any  or 
not.  They  think  nowadays  a  youngster  can’t  learn 
anything  unless  lie’s  right  under  the  eaves  of  the  town 
hall.  The  trend  is  away  from  the  little  village  com¬ 
munity,.  to  the  town  ;  from  the  town  to  the  city,  and 
so  on.  .  The  young  folks  leave  the  clean  country  and 
crowd  into  the  dirty  cities  where  they  learn  all  the 
latest  slang  and  bad  stories.  I  am  against  closing  the 
country  schools.  When  you  close  a  school  or  church  in 
a  country  community,  you  depreciate  property  values  in 
that  section  by  50  per  cent.  The  old  community  spirit 
is  worth  dollars  and  cents  to  the  country. 

These  are  plain  truths,  put  in  clear  and  forcible 
language,  and  good  things  to  think  over. 


Brevities 

Our  excess  of  exports  over  imports  for  April  was 
$5,732,000. 

Hand  picking  as  many  as  possible  of  the  asparagus 
beetles  will  pay  in  lessening  the  crop  of  eggs  and  larvae. 

France  has  raised  the  percentage  of  foreign  wheat 
that  can  lawfully  be  used  in  flour  milling  there  from  40 
to  45  per  cent. 

There  is  no  practical  quick  way  of  rotting  stumps 
with  chemicals.  In  a  dooryard  corner  such  a  stump 
may  be  made  ornamental  by  planting  honeysuckles  and 
rambler  roses  to  cover  it. 

Aphids  are  a  serious  pest.  Get  after  them  with 
nicotine  sulphate  (Black  Leaf  40).  One-half  pint  to 
50  gallons  of  water  is  the  strength  commonly  used.  It 
is  most  effective  when  used  with  forcible  spray,  driving 
it  strongly  against  the  bodies  of  the  aphids. 

One  of  our  readers  assures  us  that  the  depredations 
of  field  mice  may  be  prevented  by  planting  castor  oil 
beans.  We  have  been  told  that  this  prevents  moles,  too, 
but  in  our  own  experience  the  moles  seemed  to  ignore 
the  castor  beans.  There  is  another  plant,  a  variety  of 
Euphorbia,  which  is  said  to  repel  moles. 

According  to  the  Travelers’  Insurance  Company,  in 
1931  34,000  persons  were  killed  in  the  United  States  by 
automobiles,  and  1,000,000  persons  were  injured.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  these  figures,  the  driver  of  20  or  under  is 
twice  as  dangerous  as  the  driver  of  50  or  over,  and 
more  men  are  involved  in  accidents  than  women. 

A  newspaper  statement  says  that  the  Congressional 
printing  expense  is  heavy,  and  that  the  House  is  try¬ 
ing  to  dispose  of  more  than  1.000.000  pieces  of  surplus 
matter  originally  ordered  for  distribution  to  Represen¬ 
tatives’  constituents.  This  includes  187.000  copies  of 
eulogies  of  deceased  members,  which,  whatever  their 
literary  merits,  would  not  help  in  buying  the  baby  a 
new  pair  of  shoes. 
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Why  Not  a  Stable  Dollar? 

IN  AN  editorial  on  currency  the  New  York  Times 
flings  the  following  paragraphs  at  those  who 
would  regulate  the  flow  of  currency  to  stabilize  the 
commodity  price  level  and  to  equalize  deferred 
payments : 

“Currency  inflation"  on  the  plan  of  Europe  in  the 
war  would  undoubtedly  put  up  prices,  but  it  would  do 
so  only  because  the  currency  was  depreciating.  If  this 
is  what  the  Congressional  exponents  of  the  “more-cur¬ 
rency  cure"  have  actually  in  mind,  it  is  time  for  them 
to  say  so. 

Of  course  the  proponents  of  “more  currency”  have 
in  mind  just  now  a  relatively  depreciating  currency. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  doubt  on  that  point.  The 
dollar  now  buys  2.13  times  the  volume  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  that  it  purchased  in  1920.  In  terms  of  all  com¬ 
modities  it  has  a  purchasing  power  of  $1.51 ;  tne 
farmer’s  dollar  is  02  cents  below  the  average  of  all 
commodities.  The  price  of  commodities  was  low¬ 
ered  by  reducing  the  currency. 

Now  we  want  to  increase  the  currency  to  bring 
the  commodity  price  level  back  to  normal.  When  we 
get  it  there  wTe  want  to  keep  it  at  or  near  a  normal 
level.  We  do  not  want  a  cheap  dollar  nor  a  dear 
dollar.  We  want  a  dollar  that  will  be  a  fair  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  value  of  commodities  all  the  time.  In 
their  own  language  if  that  is  what  the  money  gam¬ 
blers  do  not  want,  “it  is  time  for  them  to  say  so.” 


An  Apple  Tree  Race 

ONE  of  the  features  at  the  New  Jersey  Station, 
New  Brunswick,  Field  Day,  June  15,  will  be 
the  results  of  an  endurance  race,  in  which  one-year- 
old  Stayman  apple  trees  at  the  station  are  the  con¬ 
testants,  providing  information  which  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  over  any  methods  now  available  for  determin¬ 
ing  plant  food  deficiencies  in  growing  trees  or  plants. 
At  present  fruit-growers  are  unable  to  determine 
from  the  appearance  of  their  tree  whether  or  not 
the  trees  are  experiencing  deficiencies  of  such  nu¬ 
trients  as  potash,  phosphorus,  magnesium  or  calcium. 

Prof.  Blake  believes  that,  this  endurance  contest 
will  provide  commercial  growers  with  information 
that  will  enable  them  to  determine  the  kind  of  plant 
food  deficiency  which  may  be  affecting  their  trees 
adversely. 

Trees  from  18  to  20  inches  high  were  planted  in 
pots  of  washed  quartz  sand  in  a  greenhouse  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  7  to  start  the  contest.  One  group  of  trees  was 
fed  a  complete  nutrient  solution  containing  mag¬ 
nesium,  nitrogen,  calcium,  potash,  and  phosphorus. 
Each  of  the  other  five  groups  of  trees  was  fed  so¬ 
lutions  deficient  in  one  of  these  nutrients  so  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  determine  the  effect  on  the  trees 
of  each  deficiency. 

The  trees  were  pruned  back  to  a  height  of  12 
inches  at  the  start  of  the  race  and  allowed  to  make 
growth  only  from  a  single  top  bud.  After  92  days 
of  the  contest  it  was  found  that  the  trees  getting 
the  complete  nutrient  solution  were  leading  the  race 
with  an  average  growth  of  18.9  inches.  Trees  lack¬ 
ing  nitrogen  measured  17.2  inches  and  those  lacking 
phosphorus  17  inches.  Those  lacking  potash  meas¬ 
ured  10.9  inches  and  those  receiving  no  magnesium 
only  14.9  inches.  The  group  lacking  calcium  made  a 
growth  of  only  5.9  inches. 

Observations  have  been  and  are  being  made  on  the 
effect  on  vigor,  health,  rate  of  growth,  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  trees  which  are  being  grown  with  the 
solutions  deficient  in  needed  nutrients.  Eventually, 
it  is  believed  that  It  may  be  possible  to  accumulate 
enough  data  of  this  kind  to  enable  horticulturists  to 
tell  from  observing  their  trees  just  which  nutrients 
are  needed  to  promote  the  desired  growth. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Auctions 

OVERNMENT  reports  show  that  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  auction  sales  have  been  increasing  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Auction  houses  in  12  leading  consump¬ 
tive  markets  sold  127,235  carloads  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  1924;  in  1930  they  sold  150,974  carloads. 
Fruit  and  vegetable  auctions  at  shipping  points,  also, 
have  been  increasing  in  popularity  in  recent  years. 
These  auctions  in  13  city  markets  in  1930  sold  61,- 
293  cars  of  deciduous  fruits,  54,643  cars  of  citrus 
fruits,  28,762  cars  of  bananas,  10,740  cars  of  melons, 
vegetables  and  miscellaneous  products,  and  3,624 
cars  of  pineapples.  Of  the  total  quantity  thus  sold, 
approximately  120,000  cars  were  of  domestic  origin, 
and  comprised  about  11  per  cent  of  our  total  carlot 
shipments  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  that  year. 

Auction  sales  in  New  York  totaled  79,454  cars  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  1930.  Philadelphia  was  next 
in  importance  as  an  auction  market,  with  21,290 
cars;  Chicago,  15,343  cars,  and  Boston,  11,405  cars. 


Other  auction  markets  were  operated  in  1930  at  Bal¬ 
timore,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Minneapolis, 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul  and  New  Orleans. 
Fifty-six  different  commodities  ranging  from  anise 
to  watermelons  were  sold  on  the  New  York  auctions 
in  1930.  The  commodities  included  broccoli,  garlic 
and  horseradish,  eocoanuts  and  escarole,  chicory  and 
artichokes,  mustard  greens  and  loquats,  peas  and 
bananas.  The  56  different  commodities  came  from 
25  States,  Porto  Rico,  and  several  foreign  countries. 


Northeastern  Ohio 

THE  new  Dorset  Milk  Company’s  cheese  plant  is 
getting  the  milk  all  right.  They  are  taking  in 
33,000  lbs.  a  day  now,  and  have  a  market  for  all  the 
cheese  they  can  make.  They  sent  a  carload  to 
Philadelphia,  last  week.  They  get  milk  from  several 
townships  in  Ashtabula  County  and  some  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  There  is  little  doubt  that  but  for  this  one 
factory  the  price  of  milk  in  this  territory  would  have 
gone  even  lower  than  it  has  been. 

We  planted  our  field  corn  Saturday  last  (May  22). 
Pastures  are  good,  meadows  promise  well,  oat  fields 
growing  nicely.  Several  farmers  about  us  have  used 
no  fertilizer  on  their  crops  this  Spring,  just  could 
not  get  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  While  I  think  of 
it  a  man  from  Pittsburgh  was  at  our  church  yes¬ 
terday  and  told  us  he  was  paying  nine  cents  for 
milk.  He  pays  about  two  cents  more  for  a  quart 
than  we  get  for  a  gallon.  It  seems  to  me  that  busi¬ 
ness  improvement  must  start  on  the  farm,  if  it  ever 
does  start,  for  there  is  where  it  began  to  slip.  I 
believe  a  return  of  fair  prices  for  farm  and  dairy 
products  would  start  a  boom  in  this  country  that 
would  make  things  jingle  clear  around  the  world. 

L.  W.  ALLEN. 


Loose  Milk  June  1,  1933 

DR.  SHIRLEY  W.  WYNNE,  Commissioner  of 
Health  for  the  City  of  New  York,  announced 
that  the  proposed  regulation  to  bar  loose  milk  in 
New  York  City  would  probably  go  into  effect 
June  1,  1933.  At  the  final  hearing  on  the  subject 
only  43  dealers  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  regu¬ 
lation  out  of  423  who  were  invited.  It  is  evident 
that  the  loose  milk  dealers  realized  that  the  ordi¬ 
nance  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  accepted  the 
inevitable.  It  has  been  a  long,  persistent  fight  of 
the  big  distributing  dealers  and,  as  usual,  they  have 
won.  It  means  an  enforced  increase  in  the  cost  of 
milk  to  a  class  of  people  who  are  the  least  able  to 
bear  it.  It  cannot  have  an  effect  to  increase  con¬ 
sumption  ;  the  normal  tendency  would  be  to  de¬ 
crease  it. 


Report  of  Milk  and  Cream  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area  for 
April,  1932 


r 

-40-qt.  Uni 

ts - \ 

State  of  Origin 

Milk 

Cream 

Condensed 

New  York  . 

.  .1,927.183 

121.414 

18,148 

New  Jersey  . 

.  .  274.804 

2,057 

... 

Pennsylvania . 

.  .  424,639 

15,038 

3,819 

Vermont  . 

..  114.850 

7.738 

... 

Connecticut  . 

.  .  20,378 

393 

•  •  • 

Massachusetts  . 

.  .  13,825 

17 

... 

Delaware . 

2.749 

328 

•  •  • 

Maryland  . 

.  .  11,694 

102 

... 

Ohio  . 

990 

1.730 

3 

Indiana . 

2.037 

S46 

Canada  . 

1,072 

.  .  . 

Tennessee . 

422 

.  .  . 

Wisconsin  . 

1.824 

.  .  . 

Minnesota  . 

100 

Total,  April.  1932.. 

.  .2.791,112 

154.272 

22,816 

Total,  April  1931.. 

.  .2,864,652 

165,095 

31,627 

New  York  furnished  76.2  per  cent  of  the  milk  and 
78.7  per  cent  the  cream  coming  into  New  York  City 
during  April,  1932. 


New  York  State  4-H  Club  News 

Sixty-four  4-H  club  garden  and  dairy  members  and 
leaders  attended  the  4-II  club  camp,  Glenerie,  Ulster 
County,  May  20-22.  Camping  and  the  study  of  garden 
and  dairy  subjects  were  combined  at  the  camp  site. 

Arthur  J.  Pratt,  of  Ithaca,  4-II  gardening  specialist 
from  Cornell  University,  gave  instructions  in  gardening- 
subjects.  The  different  classes  that  he  held  covered  the 
“Planning  and  Planting  of  the  Garden,”  “Insects,  Pests 
and  Diseases  of  Vegetables,”  “Marketing  Vegetables,” 
and  “Strawberry  Culture.” 

Bernard  Joy,  Ulster  County  4-H  club  agent  was  camp 
director  and  gave  the  instruction  in  dairy  judging.  The 
dairy  club  members  visited  the  farm  of  C.  L.  Allen  to 
study  Ayrshire  judging.  At  J.  II.  Beatty  and  Son's 
farm  they  judged  IJolsteins,  and  at  A.  II.  Chambers 
farm.  Guernseys. 

Carl  Foster,  of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  gave  swim¬ 
ming  and  life-saving  instructions  to  all  those  that  were 
in  attendance.  Nine  boys  took  tests  and  won  their  Red 
Cross  swimmers’  buttons.  Miss  Margaret  Gippert, 


Saugerties,  was  camp  secretary  and  gave  instruction  in 
first  aid.  Miss  Gippert  is  a  junior  course  instructress 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  first  aid  service. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Joy  was  assistant  camp  director  and 
camp  dietitian.  Local  leaders  who  attended  and  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  cabin  leaders  were:  Mrs.  Theodore  Carl¬ 
son,  High  Woods;  Irving  Seely,  New  Paltz ;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Limbacher,  Jr.,  Sawkill ;  William  Hasbrouck,  New 
Paltz;  Robert  Aronstam,  Rifton ;  and  C.  C.  DuMond, 
Jr.,  Ulster  Park. 

Garden  Club  members  took  part  in  a  garden  judging 
contest.  The  winners  were  Howard  Limbacher,  Saw- 
1'41,  and  Julius  Eckert,  Rifton,  tied  for  first.  Those 
tied  for  second  were  Charles  Prelun  and  Hayward 
Mitchell,  both  of  Rifton.  In  the  dairy  judging,  Lewis 
Boice,  Lake  Katrine,  was  the  winner,  and  Charles 
Barnett,  St.  Remy,  second. 

The  Ulster  County  Junior  Extension  Service  Board, 
which  controls  the  activities  of  the  4-H  club  work  in 
Ulster  County,  is  authorizing  its  leader,  Bernard  Joy, 
to  work  with  club  members  and  with  anyone  else  who 
requested  his  assistance  in  the  field  of  home  gardening- 
in  I  lster  County.  Up  to  date  the  home  relief  bureau 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Joy  has  given  enough  seed  to 
these  people  to  plant  their  gardens.  Sixteen  have  al¬ 
ready  been  planned  so  as  to  help  feed  95  people.  The 
4-H  club  members  are  co-operating  in  Unionville,  Mo¬ 
dena,  Lattintown,  Zena,  Dairyland,  Rochester  Center, 
Manorville  and  Asbury,  where  there  are  no  active  mem¬ 
bers.  In  this  way  rural  children  are  gaining  knowledge 
in  agriculture  as  well  as  cutting  down  family  expenses 
by  growing  vegetables  for  the  home.  In  many  instances 
farmers  are  giving  a  patch  of  ground  to  the  children  to 
further  promote  the  cause.  eugexe  w.  candidus. 


South  Central  New  York 

About  June  1  we  took  a  50-mile  drive  and  back  in 
one  day.  It  was  begun  in  Chenango  County,  skirted 
along  Otsego  for  some  miles  and  then  we  plunged  into 
Delaware  County  and  to  the  West  Branch,  ending  our 
trip  by  seeing  some  of  the  valley  of  an  important 
tributary  to  the  East  Branch.  It  gave  us  quite  an 
idea  of  a  considerable  territory  in  the  up-State  milk 
shed,  and  something  of  an  idea  of  the  progress  of  the 
season  thus  far.  It  was  just  after  several  showers  that 
had  broken  a  bit  the  drought.  There  had  been  none  too 
much  moisture  yet  and  farmers  were  still  calling  for 
more,  but  there  was  enough  to  set  vegetation  growing, 
and  corn  and  other  seeds  already  sprouting  nicely. 
The  forests  could  not  have  been  handsomer.  Oats  as 
yet  were  not  showing  very  much.  We  saw  only  one 
potato  patch  where  the  plants  were  up  and  growing 
nicely.  No  corn  in  sight  but  in  our  territory  that  is 
not  bad  on  June  1. 

One  might  be  inclined  to  grade  meadows  and  pastures 
something  under  a  hundred  per  cent,  but  there  were  a 
few  making  an  excellent  showing.  Much  depends  on 
the  style  of  farming.  Delaware  County  ranks  high  in 
its  grass  production.  Not  all  dairymen  had  turned 
cows  out  to  pasture  but  mostly  that  had  been  done,  even 
to  keeping  them  out  nights.  With  cows  out  night  and 
day  little  or  no  silage  can  be  fed  and  generally  grain  is 
not  eaten  by  the  cows,  although  there  are  those  who  do 
continue  the  grain  where  the  pasture  may  not  be  of  the 
best. 

There  is  some  hay  left  over  on  a  number  of  farms  and 
occasionally  a  little  silage,  but  generally  this  will  be 
used  when  the  pasture  gets  shorter.  I  would  say  that 
the  season  is  a  little  late  but  so  far  as  one  can  esti¬ 
mate  now  it  is  rather  promising.  Much  depends  on  the 
next  few  weeks.  Sorry  to  report  some  frosts  in  our 
Susquehanna  Valley  that  seem  to  have  done  a  little 
harm.  Generally  speaking  the  harm  has  not  been 
great.  L. 


Southern  Ohio  Notes 

May  has  been  warm  and  dry.  We  have  had  a  few 
small  showers  and  a  good  rain  would  be  welcomed.  The 
young  clover  is  suffering,  the  corn  will  not  sprout  and 
the  peas  are  coming  in  bloom  though  only  a  few  inches 
high.  Wheat  especially  needs  rain. 

Apples  are  still  plentiful,  some  were  selling  them  for 
40  and  50  cents  a  bushel  in  the  first  part  of  May.  A 
large  crop  of  peaches  and  apples  is  expected  again 
this  year.  Peach  curl  is  prevalent  in  many  orchards. 

Sheep  shearing  is  in  full  swing.  There  is  a  rumor  of 
eight  and  10-eent  wool  but  it  is  likely  to  be  about  15 
cents.  A  buyer  for  a  packing  house  said  that  hogs 
would  be  two  cents  before  Fall.  There  is  plenty  of  corn 
for  sale  at  25  to  35  cents  a  bushel. 

There  are  more  people  running  for  political  positions 
this  year  than  since  I  can  remember.  People  took  more 
interest  in  the  primary  and  there  was  a  larger  vote 
than  there  has  been  for  years. 

There  is  an  interesting  spot  in  Guernsey  County 
called  Perry's  Den.  It  is  a  fine  place  for  picnics 
Perry's  Den  has  many  flowers,  some  old  orchards,  and 
bunches  of  laurel  that  stay  green  all  Winter.  The 
place  became  famous  over  100  years  ago.  Many  horses 
were  disappearing  from  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  and 
smuggled  north  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  under¬ 
ground  railroad.  Perry  was  suspected  of  helping  the 
gang.  They  searched  his  farm  but  didn’t  find  any 
horses.  Finally  a  school-teacher  tracked  him  into  a 
cave  large  enough  to  shelter  20  horses.  He  was  appre¬ 
hended,  tried  and  found  guilty.  After  he  served  his 
term  he  moved  away  to  another  State. 

Guernsey  Co.,  O.  roy  smith. 


Ontario  County,  New  York 

We  had  a  fine  rain  last  week  which  was  very  much 
needed  as  the  ground  had  got  quite  dry.  Very  little 
corn  is  planted  yet.  Those  who  sowed  their  Spring 
grain  before  the  heavy  rains  made  a  mistake  as  some 
of  it  never  came  up.  Eggs  have  gone  to  13c  per  dozen 
for  even  whites.  Butter  brings  21c  per  lb. 

The  work  on  the  soldiers’  hospital  is  standing  still 
with  nothing  doing.  It  seems  to  be  hard  work  to  com¬ 
mence  where  the  former  contractor  quit.  Some  of  his 
work  was  not  O.  K.,  hence  it  will  be  quite  a  muddle  to 
unravel,  e.  t.  b. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Holstein-Friesians  in  New 
York  State 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Cradle  of  the  Breed  in  America 
When  records  are  examined  it  is  soon 
conclusively  the  Empire  State  has  been 
largely  instrumental  in  building  and  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation  in  the  United  States 
for  the  present  popularity,  justly  de¬ 
served,  of  the  great  black-and-white  breed 
of  cattle,  the  IIolstein-Friesian.  State 
Secretary,  S.  J.  Brownell,  Ithaca,  X.  Y., 
lias  recently  mentioned  the  fact  that  of 
the  171  Ilolsteins  that  have  produced 


Krienthild  Plum  Korndyke  Matador,  ivho 
gave  an  average  of  82  lbs.  of  milk,  on  tiro 
milkings  daily,  for  over  four  months. 
Owned  by  Gerrit  ft.  Miller,  Petersboro, 

A.  Y. 

over  1,000  lbs.  fat  in  Advanced  Registry, 
all  were  bred  or  developed  in  New  York, 
or  trace  to  New  York  breeding  within 
live  generations.  New  York  has  developed 
13  and  bred  15  of  the  1,000-lb.  fat  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  breed.  Also  every  one  of 
the  all-American  animals  of  the  breed  for 
1031,  including  all  four  members  of  the 
all-American  get,  and  both  members^  of 
the  all-American  produce,  trace  to  New 
York  blood  lines  within  four  generations. 
When  it  is  considered  that,  according  to 
the  last  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
report,  New  York  has  more  accredited 
dairy  herds  than  any  other  11  States 
combined,  it  is  readily  seen  why,  with 
our  good  roads  and  accessibility  to  so 
many  excellent  herds,  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  buyers  are  being  attracted  to  our 
State. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
Dutch  were  settling  in  the  Mohawk  Val¬ 
ley  of  New  York,  they  brought  cattle  with 
them  which  were  known  as  Holland  cat¬ 
tle.  This  was  the  type  of  deep  milking- 
cows  which  were  the  progenitors  of  our 
Ilolsteins  today.  An  examination  of  his¬ 
torical  records  shows  that  among  others 
Henry  Stevens,  Laeona,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Smith-Powell  firm,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  were 
prominent  importers  and  breeders  of  50 
years  ago.  The  foundation  for  the  breed’s 
popularity  and  economic  importance  was 
largely  determined  during  the  eight  years 
from  1877  to  1885  when  a  total  of  over 
6.000  cattle  were  imported  by  over  100 
different  individuals  and  firms.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fear  of  foot-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease  there  have  been  no  importations 
since  1905. 

Proper  Foundation  Makes  History 

The  Kriemhild  herd  of  IIolstein-Fries- 
ian  cattle.  Peterboro,  N.  Y..  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1869  by  Gerrit  S.  Miller.  It  is 
now  leased  and  managed  by  Winthrop 
Bellamy.  I  spent  an  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  afternoon  there  the  other  day, 
talking  over  the  old  historical  facts  of 
this  great  herd  with  Mr.  Miller,  and  then 
getting  their  present  system  of  feed,  care 
and  management  as  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Bellamy.  Less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  Holstein  importations  into  the 
United  States  were  made  by  Mr.  Miller, 
vet  at  the  present  time  every  Holstein 
with  a  1.000-lb.  fat  record  in  this  country 
traces  at  least  twice  to  the  great  founda¬ 
tion  sire  Billy  Boelyn,  imported  by  him 
in  1876;  the  first  cow  registered  in  the 
first  published  herd  book  of  the  breed, 
\goo.  No.  1,  H.  II.  B.  was  born  on  then- 
farm  ;  Dowager,  the  seventh  cow  register¬ 
ed  on  March  10,  1871,  completed  a  record 
of  12,681  lbs.  8  ozs.  milk  in  the  one  year 
at  their  farm,  this  was  the  first  yearly 

milk  record  ever  recorded  - 

on  a  Holstein  cow.  These 
and  other  constructive 
events  were  so  fundamen¬ 
tal  in  their  contribution 
to  the  breed  and  the  dairy 
industry  in  America,  with 
its  inestimable  benefits  to 
humanity,  that  the  New 
Y  o  r  k  IIolstein-Friesian 
Association  has  erected  a 
bronze  tablet  on  his  farm 
stating  these  facts  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  Mr._  Mil¬ 
ler's  work  and  the  Kriem¬ 
hild  herd. 

Over  37.000  Ilolsteins, 
that  represent  the  best  in 
production,  individuality 
and  blood  lines  trace  back 
to  this  herd.  They  are  re¬ 
ducing  production  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  present  milk 
situation.  Only  about  20 
cows  were  being  milked 
in  May,  some  of  which 
are  nearly  dry,  still  their 
total  average  daily  pro¬ 
duction  is  around  600 
lbs.  They  are  feeding  a 
22  per  cent  commercial 
concentrate  mixture,  some 


home-grown  grain.  Alfalfa  and  corn  sil¬ 
age.  Take  a  look  at  the  picture  I  took  of 
Kriemhild  Plum  Korndyke  Matador,  who 
gave  an  average  of  82  lbs.  of  milk,  on 
straight  two  milkings  daily,  for  over  four 
months,  and  reached  S9  lbs.  twice.  She 
has  a  352-day  record  made  with  second 
calf  of  17,259  lbs.  milk  and  570  lbs.  fat, 
and  is  a  worthy  representative  of  the 
breed  and  this  great  herd. 

Size  oe  the  Herd 

When  it  comes  to  producing  commer¬ 
cial  milk  on  a  big  scale.  McLaury  Bros., 
River  Meadow  Farm,  Portlandville,  N. 
Y.,  has  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
efficient  systems  I  have  ever  seen.  They 
maintain  a  chain  of  nine  barns  or  units 
along  the  Susquehanna  River,  carrying 
about  50  registered  Holstein  cows  per 
unit.  They  produce  grade  A  milk,  and 
sell  their  entire  output,  about  7,000  lbs. 
daily,  to  Sheffield  Farms.  Based  on  pres¬ 
ent  prices  their  present  gross  average 
milk  receipts  are  about  $3,000  monthly. 
D.  AY.  McLaury  stated  this  was  about  50 
per  cent  of  normal.  A  10-year  average 
preceding  1931  shows  their  gross  milk  re¬ 
ceipts  averaged  about  $65,000  annually. 
Sale  of  purebred  breeding  stock,  private 
treaty,  mostly  young  bulls  and  heifers, 
for  a  similar  period  averaged  around  $60,- 
000  annually.  From  January  1  to  April 
1,  1932,  their  sales  of  breeding  stock 
totaled  $9,300,  which  shows  some  im¬ 
provement.  but  is  still  considerably  below 
normal.  Three  cows  were  sold  to  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  recently  for  their  breed¬ 
ing  herd.  All  were  outstanding  individu¬ 
als,  and  at  present  price  levels  will  make 
profitable  additions  to  the  State  herd.  All 
roughage,  consisting  of  corn-silage,  mixed 
clover  and  Alfalfa  hay,  is  raised  on  their 
farm.  The  test  cows  receive  a  21  per 


State  School  of  Agriculture  herd.  It  has 
been  developed  to  its  present  prominence 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Prof.  D.  II. 
T.  Brooks.  The  average  milk  production 
for  the  herd  last  year  was  11,550  lbs. 
During  the  last  six  years,  two  world’s 
records  and  eight  State  milk  and  fat  rec¬ 
ords  have  been  made.  Among  those  re¬ 
cently  completed  is  that  of  Sunnycroft 
Queen  Echo,  21,777  lbs.  milk,  818  lbs. 
fat,  which  was  a  world  record  in  the 
senior  four-year-old  class,  yearly  division, 
when  made,  but  which  now  ranks  tenth. 
A  total  of  24  A.  IL  records  have  been 
made,  averaging  15,710  lbs.  milk  and  547 
lbs.  fat.  An  interesting  feature  is  that 
these  test  cows  were  all  milked  by  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  school.  As  many  as  14  boys 
have  practiced  advanced  registry  feeding 
and  milking  on  one  cow.  No  bad  results 
were  experienced  from  having  several  dif¬ 
ferent  people  handle  and  feed  the  same 
cow. 

The  present  herd  numbers  32  in  milk, 
nine  yearlings  and  11  females  under  one 
year  of  age.  The  herd  bull  is  King  Topsy 
Veeman  593395.  whose  dam  is  sired  by 
King  Ormsby  Ideal.  During  the  Summer 
the  milking  herd  has  the  run  of  a  20-acre 
pasture.  A  Summer  silo,  9x44,  is  used  to 
supplement  the  pasture.  Grain  is  also 
fed.  about  1  lb.  to  5  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced,  using  about  a  16  per  cent  concen¬ 
trate  mixture.  The  milk  is  used  in  their 
laboratory  and  retailed  in  their  cafeteria. 
Any  not  so  used  is  sold  to  the  Dairymen's 
League. 

Lewis  B.  Jones.  Clover  Heights  Farm. 
Pittsford,  X.  Y..  has  an  interesting  story 
regarding  Clover  Heights  Sadie  A'ale 
Pietje  583429.  She  is  considered  their 
greatest  foundation  cow.  “Old  Pietje”  as 
they  call  her,  made  20  lbs.  of  butter  in 
seven  days  as  a  yearling  and  716  lbs. 
yearly  record.  On  her  dam’s  side  she  car¬ 
ries  the  Beryl  AA'ayne-F airmont  Spofford 
Pietje  blood  ;  and  her  sire  was  the  son  of 
King  Korndyke  Sadie  A'ale  from  a  high- 
producing  daughter  (for  those  days)  of 
old  Sir  Veeman  Hengerveld.  Mr.  Jones 


The  kind  of  education  that  can  be  profitably  applied  in  later  life. 

cows  at  the  Agricultural  School,  Morrisville,  A. 


Judging  Holstein 
Y. 


cent  commercial  concentrate,  the  other 
cows  in  milk  have  the  24  per  cent  mix¬ 
ture  reduced  to  16  or  IS  per  cent  by  the 
addition  of  home-raised  corn.  They  have 
adhered  to  one  basic  principle  in  all  their 
herd  management  and  breeding  opera¬ 
tions,  namely  a  purebred  breeder  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  use 
of  the  Holstein  cow,  which  is  to  eco¬ 
nomically  produce  quality  milk  in  large 
quantities. 

About  35  purebred  Holstein  cows  pro¬ 
duce  an  average  of  14  cans  daily,  or  about 
1,100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  at  .T.  E. 
Rinehardts,  A’alley  Dairy  Farm,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  This  milk  is  all  sold  to  the 
Onondaga  Sanatorium,  in  bulk,  for  eight 
cents  per  quart.  There  are  85  head  in 
the  herd,  counting  calves  and  all.  They 
have  made  13  A.  R.  records  during  the 
past  three  years.  Mr.  Rinehardt  and  P. 
AI.  Knapp,  his  herdsman,  have  found  that 
it  pays  to  keep  sufficient  young  pigs  on 
hand  to  consume  excess  skim-milk  from 
their  city  plant,  that  would  otherwise  go 
down  the  drain.  Returns  are  governed 
more  by  attention  to  details,  than  by  the 
size  of  the  herd. 

Notes  from  the  Herds 

One  of  the  outstanding  Holstein  herds 
of  the  country  is  the  Morrisville  N.  Y. 


ord  five  years,  365  days,  class  B,  27.- 
080.6  lbs.  milk  and  888.8  lbs.  fat.  The 
average  of  the  two  four-year  records  and 
the  two  five-year  records,  class  II,  is  23.- 
843  lbs.  milk  and  797  lbs.  fat  in  365  days. 

AA’illard  J.  Hall,  manager,  Ivingsford 
Farms,  Oswego.  N.  Y.,  says  they  are 
growing  about  70  per  cent  of  their  con¬ 
centrates,  using  oats  and  barely  to  mix 
with  some  supplemental  ration.  They 
feed  grain  during  the  Summer  to  all  the 
milking  cows  and  young  stock  on  pasture, 
and  find  it  pays,  because  the  cows  will 
milk  better  the  Winter  following,  and  the 
heifers  will  grow  and  mature  more  rapid¬ 
ly  and  milk  heavier  when  they  freshen. 
They  have  purchased  two  outstanding 
bulls  during  the  last  seven  years,  both  of 
which  are  strong  in  Ormsby  blood. 

AA\  D.  Robens  &  Son,  Pleasant  Hill 
herd,  Poland,  N.  Y.,  believe  the  worth  of 
a  good  sire  on  a  herd  can  hardly  be  esti¬ 
mated.  It  was  through  the  use  of  Sir 


believes  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  line 
breed  this  blood  and  type  of  cow,  as  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  records  of  her  daugh¬ 
ters.  granddaughters  and  the  progeny  of 
her  sons. 

Starkdale  Farm,  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  has 
just  completed  their  fourth  year  under 
Herd  Improvement  Registry  work,  with 
an  average  for  the  past  year  of  560.1  lbs. 
of  fat  and  16,570  lbs.  of  milk,  class  B,  for 
20  cows.  This  was  the  only  herd  of  more 
than  eight  cows  in  New  York  State  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  500-lb.  fat  mark.  They  also  had 
the  only  New  York  class  leader  on  the 
1931  Honor  Roll.  Take  a  look  at  those 
four  royal  Kookee  cows,  aiid  it  is  little 
wonder  this  famous  herd  is  maintaining 
and  making  new  records.  The  first  cow  on 
the  right  is  Oblong  A'alley  Kookee  Inka 
Ladoga  1040561.  whose  best  record  as  a 
four-year  old.  365  days,  class  B,  is  22.- 
625.1  lbs.  milk,  771.8  lbs.  fat.  Second 
cow  from  right  is  Oblong  AFalley  Kookee 
Sadie  Boon  1040560,  best  record,  four 
year,  365  days,  class  B,  22.751.5  lbs. 
milk.  747.9  lbs.  fat.  Third  cow  from  right, 
is  Oblong  A'alley  Kookee  Segris  Cora 
1040562,  best  record,  five  years,  365  days, 
class  II,  22,918.4  lbs.  milk,  781.4  lbs.  fat. 
Fourth  cow  from  right  is  Oblong  ATalley 
Kookee  Korndye  Boon  1082994,  best  rec¬ 


King  Ormsby  Ideal,  Gold  Medal  Sire. 
The  worth  of  a  good  sire  on  a  herd  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  IF.  I).  Robens  t£- 
Son,  Poland,  A.  I7.,  are  firm  believers  in 
this  statement.  This  bull,  owned  by  them, 
has  sired  more  daughters  with  records  of 
1,000  lbs.  of  butter  in  one  year  than  any 
other  living  sire. 

A’eeman  Hengerveld  on  their  herd  that 
the  money  was  made  which  purchased 
more  land  and  built  the  buildings  on  the 
Pleasant  Hill  Farm,  now  consisting  of 
325  acres.  In  1920,  one  year  after  the 
death  of  Sir  A'eeman  Hengerveld,  in 
searching  for  the  best  sire  obtainable, 
they  selected  King  Ormsby  Ideal.  lie  is 
a  son  of  King  of  The  Ormsbys,  and  out  of 
the  great  cow  Emeretta  Korndyke  DeKol, 
who  has  a  record  of  1,346.9  lbs.  of  butter 
and  28,035.7  lbs.  of  milk.  King  Ormsby 
Ideal  now  has  17  daughters  with  records 
of  over  1,000  lbs.  of  butter  in  a  year, 
which  is  more  than  any  other  living  sire. 
He  is  still  in  active  service,  and  has  many 
promising  young  daughters  coming  along. 
He  lias  excellent  future  prospects  of  at¬ 
tending  the  honor  of  being  the  sire  of 
more  1,000-lb.  daughters  than  any  other 
bull  of  the  breed. 

Recently  four  cows  in  their  herd  com¬ 
pleted  yearly  records  totaling  88,426.5  lbs. 
of  milk  and  3.352  lbs.  of  fat,  which  is 
equal  to  the  production  of  19  average 
dairy  cows.  Three  of  these  four  cows  are 
daughters  of  King  Ormsby  Ideal,  who 
now  has  70  tested  daughters  admitted  to 
Advanced  Registry.  Mr.  Robens  spoke 
truly  when  he  said.  “The  worth  of  a  good 
sire  on  a  herd  can  hardly  be  estimated.” 


Torn  Teat  of  Cow 

I  have  a  very  fine  Guernsey  cow  which 
calved  just  one  week  ago.  Two  days  later 
she  apparently  got  her  foot  on  a  rear 
teat  when  arising  and  cut  the  skin  and 
flesh  practically  all  off  from  the  udder 
down  to  approximately  one  inch  from  the 
end  where  it  was  completely  severed.  On 
one  side  the  skin  was  torn  off  about  two 
inches  up  the  udder,  a  strip  about  an  inch 
wide  but  not  deep.  The  skin  and  flesh 
which  was  cut  off  was  not  found  The 
cow  was  tied  where  she  could  not  reach 
fence  or  anything.  I  called  a  veterinarian 
but  he  said  there  was  nothing  he  could  do 
but  keep  infection  down  and  keep  the 
milk  out.  The  milk,  however,  runs  out 
without  assistance,  there  not  being- 
enough  muscle  or  flesh  left  at  the  end  to 
hold  it  in.  I  am  keeping  it  well  greased 
with  earbolated  petrolatum,  and  so  far 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  skin  will 
grow  back  toward  the  end  of  the  teat. 
Can  you  say  from  experience  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  similar  cases  whether  this  teat 
will  eventually  heal  sufficiently  to  hold 
the  milk  so  that  it  can  be  taken  at  regu¬ 


lar  milkings 


Four  Royal  Kookee  cotes,  their  average  records,  two  four-year  and  two  five-year  records,  are,  23,843  lbs.  of  milk, 
and  797  lbs.  of  fat,  HGHdays,  class  B.  Owned  by  James  Stark,  Starkdale  Farm,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


Is  it  possible  to  dry  this 
quarter  off  and  use  only 
the  three  good  quarters? 

Maryland.  h.  m.  c. 

The  condition  described 
is  a  very  serious  one  and 
we  fear  will  lead  to  loss 
of  function,  for  sound 
m  i  1  k  secretion,  in  t  h  e 
quarter  affected.  If  you 
mean,  however,  that  the 
skin  and  flesh  around  the 
outer  opening  of  the  teat 
was  not  injured,  there 
should  be  a  good  chance 
of  recovery,  provided  in¬ 
fection  can  be  kept  from 
affecting  the  secreting 
gland  of  the  udder.  AA'e 
suspect,  however,  that  the 
sphincter  muscle  fibers 
around  the  opening  of  the 
teat,  and  which  act  as  a 
“draw-string”  to  retain 
the  milk,  when  in  nor¬ 
mal  condition,  have  been 
injured  or  lost,  and  if 
that  is  the  case  they  will 
not  be  restored.  The  ten¬ 
dency  will  be  for  the  milk 
secretion  in  the  affected 
quarter  to  dry  off,  if  in¬ 
fection  does  not  cause 
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This  new  Monroe  “Cold 
Point”  ends  your  milk 
cooling  problem.  Cools  milk 
uniformly,  with  amazing 
speed,  at  very  low  operat¬ 
ing  cost.  Made  by  makers 
of  large  Monroe  commercial 
units.  Simplest,  most  com¬ 
plete  refrigeration  unit 
made. 


vO 


Stands  up  amazingly  under  long,  hard  service. 
Assembled  and  charged  at  factory. 
ready  to  Install  in  your  cooling  tank  which 
can  be  insulated  in  a  day’s  time.  Write  today ! 


MONROE  REFRIGERATION  ENGINEERING  CO. 

31  Clinton  St. 
Brockport, 


FOR  FOLDER 


N.  Y. 


?  No.  DeLaval  Cream  Separator,  750  lb 
r  Or  Jaie  .  capacity;  rebuilt  new,  motor  driven; 
cheap.  WM.  PETTIT,  125  South  Avenue,  Poughkeepsie*  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS!  PIGS!  PIGS! 

Chester-Yorkshire  Cross  'i 

0.  I.  C. -Berkshire  Cross  f  8-9  Weeks,  $3.00 
Poland-Duroc  Cross  V  9-10  “  3.25 

Hampshire-Duroc  Cross  f  10-11  “  3.50 

Short  Nose  Yorkshire  L  11-12  “  4.00 

Do  you  recollect  them?  ) 

Boars  for  Breeding  at  Farmers  Prices. 
Excerpt  from  letter  received  from  J.  W.  I’enny 
(Brewster,  N.  Y.)  “Pigs  came  O.  K.,  are  good  ones  and 
doing  well.” 

These  nice  reports  are  my  guarantee.  Have  some 
good  pigs  on  the  farm  “when  winter  comes.” 

There’s  an  undeflnealile  feeling  of  security  with  some¬ 
thing  to  (go  along  on)  in  sight.  Add  35c  on  Vt.  &  Conn. 

C.  DAVIS  BOX  II  CONCORD.  MASS. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old  -  $2.75 

9  weeks  old  -  3.00 

10  weeks  old  -  3.25 

A11  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If 
dissatisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 


G.  BUNZEL 


EAST  STREET 
LEXINGTON,  (MASS. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

300  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

120  Berkshire  &  0. 1.C.  - 180  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

Choice,  carefully  selected  Young  Porkers  all  ready 
for  the  feed  trough— 

6  Weeks  Old  -  $2.50  each 

7-8  Weeks  Old  -  $2.75  each 

9-10  Weeks  Old  -  $3.00  each 

Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania  add  ‘25c  per 
pig  tor  vaccination.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  ap. 
provai.  Our  guarantee: — A  square  deal  at  all  times. 

For  quick  service  and  qualify  stock  give  us  a  trial 


Spring  Pigs 

Low  Prices 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wk*.  old,  $2.25,  7-8  wkt.  old.  $2.50,  8-9  wkt.  old.  $2.7S 
Chester  Whites,  7-8  weeks  old,  $3.50. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 


LARGE  TYPE  YOUNG  PIGS 


for  sale  at 


RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  Inc. 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  John  Laraont  (Cary  Branch)  Lexing-ton  0351 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.00  -  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50 

also  a  few  smaller,  $2.75 

Chester  White  and  Poland  China  Cross. 

ALSO  50  YOUNG  BOARS  and  100  YOUNG  SOWS 


at  Reasonable  Prices. 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

Tlie  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  large, 
growlhy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7-8  wks.  old,  $2.50  ea.  8-10  wks.  old,  $2.75  ea. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  cheek  or  money 
order;  and  in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days 
with  the  pigs  return  them  at  my  expense. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN.  MASS. 

P,  S. — Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  $4.00  eo. 


CHESTER  WHITE.  DUR0CS  AND  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

These  are  a  high-grade  pig  not  crossed,  any  one 
of  these  breeds  will  make  you  fast  growing,  early 
maturing  hogs.  We  can  pick  you  some  good  pigs 
for  your  future  brood  stock. 

8  to  10  weeks  old  shipped  C.  0.  D.  $3.00  each 
Add  35c  for  inoculation  on  Conn,  and  Vt.  pigs. 

HIGHLAND  YARD,  834  Boston  Post  Road, 
Weston,  Mass.  Phone:  Waltham  0472- R 


PIGS  AND  SH0ATS 

$3.00;  10  weeks,  $3.50;  12  weeks,  $4.00.  50  lb.  Shoats 
$6.00  crated.  Send  remittance  to  save  you  C.O.D.  charge 
or  C.O.D.  All  breeds,  state  2nd  choice.'size  and  breed 
wanted,  please.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale  ? 

8-9  weeks  old,  ♦2.'! 


M 


Sold  O.  O.  D. 

CMAEL  LUX 


Chester  A  Yorkshire 
hester  A  Berkshire 
75  each 
Crates  free. 

Woburn,  Mass, 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

from  best  blood-lines  of  the  breed,  choice  selection  of 
Fall  Boars  and  open  Gilts,  $20  each ;  also  number  Spring 
Pigs,  $8  to  $10  ea.  THISTLE  D1IU  FAKJ1S,  Blalrutowo,  N.  3. 


garget,  and  the  drying  off  process  should 
be  encouraged. 

We  should  advise  you  to  treat  the  teat 
in  the  following  way :  Twice  daily,  for 
five  minutes,  immerse  it  in  a  cup  of  hot 
water  containing  two  teaspoons  of  boric 
acid.  Then  dry  the  teat  gently  and  ap¬ 
ply  oxide  of  zinc  ointment,  rather  than 
earbolated  vaseline;  or  apply  a  paste 
made  of  one  part  of  powdered  boric  acid 
and  bismuth  subnitrate,  and  six  parts  of 
cold-pressed  castor  oil.  Use  the  oil  mix¬ 
ture,  if  you  find  that  the  zinc  ointment 
has  not  a  sufficiently  healing  affect. 

Later,  if  it  is  seen  that  healing  is  slow 
we  should  advise  you  to  give  the  entire 
wound  one  good  swabbing  with  tincture 
of  iodine  and  then  wet  it  twice  daily  with 
“white  lotion,”  which  is  composed  of  one 
ounce  of  acetate  of  lead,  six  drams  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc  and  one  pint  of  boiled  water. 
Label  the  bottle  “Poison”  and  shake  it 
well  before  use.  Do  not  remove  scabs 
formed  by  the  use  of  the  lotion  as  healing 
proceeds  under  them. 

It  will  probably  be  difficult  to  prevent 
garget  (mastitis)  from  affecting  the 
quarter  of  the  udder  above  the  affected 
teat.  Bathing  with  hot.  water  should 
persistently  be  done,  if  inflammation 
from  germ-infection  causes  the  quarter 
to  become  swollen,  hot,  red  and  painful, 
and  the  milk  must  not  be  allowed  to  stop 
running. 

If  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  duct  of 
the  teat  close,  by  drying  of  mucus  or  pus, 
keep  it  open  by  using  a  sterilized  milking 
tube  to  draw  off  the  milk.  If  the  duct 
persists  in  closing,  it  might  be  well  to  in¬ 
sert  in  the  teat  duct  a  piece  of  earbolated 
suture  cat-gut.,  or  more  than  one  piece  if 
that  is  necessary.  A  teat  duct  dilator  is 
also  useful  for  the  latter  purpose,  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  instru¬ 
ment  from  introducing  infection.  To  that 
end,  perfectly  cleanse  the  milking  tube  or 
dilator  each  time  before  use.  After  cleans¬ 
ing  and  clearing  out  the  blind  end  of  the 
milking  tube,  immerse  the  instrument  in 
a  bottle  of  spirits  of  camphor  or  alcohol 
until  again  needed,  and  before  inserting  it 
in  the  teat  smear  it  with  earbolated  vase¬ 
line.  a.  s.  A. 


FERRETS 


Special  ratters,  $3.00.  Bred  females,  $5.00. 
*  A  Will  ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  Hartman,  Nexv  London,  O 


GUERNSEYS 


DON’T  DELAY! 

Send  today  for"a  catalog  of  the) 

Sheldegren  Farm  Guernsey  Sale 

to  be  held  at  the  farm 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  24th,  1932 


40— HEAD  OF  CHOICE  GUERNSEYS— 40 

with  C.T.  A.  &  A.  R.  records.  Accredited  &  blood-tested. 
For  a  catalog  write 

The  Wetmore  Sales  Co.,  YVInsted,  Conn. 


Tarbell  farms  guernsey 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 


from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


HOLSTEINS 


CANADIAN  BRED  HOLSTEINS 

IT  WILL  pay  you  to  look  over  the  Canadian  offering 
of  purebred  Holsteins,  if  you  expect  to  he  in  the 
market  for  either  cows  or  fall-freshening  heifers  this 
summer.  Those  large,  good-type  cows,  of  heavy  milk 
producing  bloodlines,  fully  accredited,  and  sold  sub¬ 
ject  to  all  other  state  law  requirements  covering 
health,  can  he  bought  today  at  prices  in  keeping  with 
prevailing  conditions,  in  fact,  quotations  are  the  low¬ 
est  in  years,  and  very  much  below  actual  value  of  the 
animals.  For  further  particulars  and  prices  on  a  few 
head  or  a  carload,  write  Director  of  Extension,  hol- 
Stein- Friesian  Association  of  Canada,  Brantford, 
Ontario. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Accredited  Dairy  Cows  upesh  springers 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires 
Holsteins.  Delivery  of  live  ami  ten  cow  lots  made  any 
Where.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  Barre,  V4.  Tel.  105 


n  AIDY  fAll/C  Good  selection  for  sale  at  all  times 

"film  vUII  j  Fully  Accredited,  Blood-Tested 
Guernseys,  Jerseys.  Holsteins.  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN.  Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J 


F/\n  Cnlpin  Truck  Load  Lots— Accredited, 
*  AFA  blood-tested  Wisconsin,  Guernsey  and 

Holstein  Cows.  CHARLES  H.  BRAGG  -  Holley,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY  COWS 


22  registered,  blood-tested, 
selected  from  6  Ohio  herds. 
1  herd  of  15  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  cows.  25  picked  from  another  herd.  Grade  prices, 

teJPOT  FARM,  TLLL^  ,  N.  Y.  John  c.  Reagan,  Prop. 


SWINE 


H usky  Young  Pigs  t  to  !owj££s  $!.'oo 

Crated  Free.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  10  to  12  weeks  3.26 

GEO.  HOLMAN,  Tel.  1449  W,  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

DREG.  CU/llllE  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Pntting- 
UROC  OH  lilt  ton  A  Son,  Merrllield,  N.  Y. 

0  1  A.  No.  1  Pedigreed  March  Pigs,  $7  ea.  Quick 

.  I.  V  d.  growers,  easy  feeders.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls.  M.  T. 


SMALL  PIGS  FOR  SALE ! 


Reg.  spotted  Poland  chinas— spring 

pigs  ready.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


“ The  pine  odor  on  these  cows 
is  too  much  for  me.  I’ll  pester 
the  cows  in  that  other  pasture.” 
*  *  * 

You  bet  he’ll  go  to  some  other 
pasture  —  he  and  every  one  of 
his  blood-sucking  brothers.  He’ll 
never  bother  a  herd  covered  with 
a  misty  coating  of  Dr.  Hess  Fly 


w 
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KILLS  flies 

IN  THE  SrABhB 

protects  COWS 

IN  THE  PASTURE 


Ashland, Ohio 


Spray.  They’re  protected  for  a 
full  day  in  the  pasture  by  its  pun¬ 
gent  pine  odor.  And  when  they 
come  in  at  night,  they  fill  the  old 
pail  brimful  a  couple  of  times. 

Just  to  prove  to  ourselves  and 
to  you  how  good  Fly  Spray  is  at 
repelling  flies,  we  tried  it  out  on 
the  pesky  gadfly.  Twenty  cows 
sprayed  had  only  two  warbles. 
Three  unsprayed  cows  had  thirty- 
two!  And  believe  me,  anything 
which  will  discourage  a  gadfly 
will  keep  away  the  ordinary  barn 
fly,  and  he’s  the  fellow  we’re  after. 

Fly  Spray  is  not  only  a  repeller. 
It  is  a  killer  as  well.  In  many  ex¬ 
periments  (9000  flies  were  actu¬ 
ally  counted)  it  proved  itself  92% 
efficient  as  a  killer. 

Spray  your  cows  with  it  in  the 
morning.  They’ll  be  free  from 
flies  all  day  long.  Use  Fly  Spray 
to  kill  flies  in  the  barn.  ( Will  not 
taint  milk.)  Remember  it  is  92% 
efficient  as  a  killer.  It  will  pay  its 
way  in  milk  and  peaceful  cows 
and  in  freedom  from  pesky  flies. 
Purchase  it  at  a  local  Dr.  Hess 
dealer,  or  write  direct  to  Dr.  Hess 
&  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Cut  your  ice  and  labor  costs 
with  the  New  Empire  Electric 

MILK  COOLER 

Cools  milk  quickly  to  below  50°  and 
keeps  it  there. 

Also  furnished  with  gasoline  engine 
drive  that  can  later  be  changed  to  elec¬ 
tric  using  the  same  mounting  when 
you  get  electricity. 

•  Write  today  for  literature  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  our  easy  payment  plan. 

COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE 


Miscellaneous 


THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS 

Delansou,  New  York 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 
HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 
HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Inquires  invited.  Visitors  welcome.  D.  0.  Beresford.  Mgr. 


DOGS 


EXTRA  C  L„„L„_  J  D _ •  „  no  better.  Males  $6. 

NICE  anepnerd  r uppies  Females  $3,  also  a 

few  White  Collies.  FRED  HENTY,  Conesus.  New  York 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  ™Tr':X:£ :,rM 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  of  Airedale  Puppies,  3  mos.  old. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  Madison,  N.  Y. 


RED  FOXES  ANDEPUpI 

Bargains  in  stock.  N.  D.  Young,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


CLatlnnJ  for  children,  also  STALLIONS: 

oneuana  1  ODlcS  MAKES  with  colts  by  side  or 
separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwatcr.Qhit 


.*.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .*. 

1  ‘ 

Andelot  Aberdeen-Angus 

Choice  animals  of  both  rex  at  reasonable  prices. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  -  WORTOH,  MO. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  j 


FOR  SALE 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Being  short  of  pasture  am  offering  6  head  registered, 
T.  B.  tested  cattle  at  farmer’s  prices. 

E.  II.  VanBusklrk  -  Milford,  New  Tork 


RABBITS 


MATATTJRED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealand* 
iwA  and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock,  specially 
priced  $3.00  each,  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  Citv,  N.  Y. 


Rabbits  t  Supplies  SMSSE  1‘X'SlTi 
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66 1  made 
10c  extra  a 
hundred  by 
using  my  telephone ” 


A  truck  FARMER  in  New  Jersey  keeps  one  jump  ahead  of 
the  truck  buyers  by  telephoning  Newark  for  market  reports. 
Thus  when  they  come  around  to  bargain  for  his  produce, 
he  is  prepared  to  insist  on  the  top  price.  On  his  green  corn, 
for  instance,  he  often  makes  from  10  to  25  cents  a  hundred 
extra  on  a  thousand  ear  load  because  he  uses  his  telephone 
regularly  to  keep  up  with  the  market. 

His  neighbors,  truck  farmers  like  himself,  find  it  pavs 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  home  market  every  day  by  tele¬ 
phone.  One  of  them  recalls  how  last  fall  he  made  fifty 
extra  dollars  on  a  potato  deal  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  had  informed  himself  by  telephone  on  the  price  of 
that  day. 

Many  are  the  uses  of  the  telephone  in  putting  you  in 
touch  with  the  world  and  its  people.  Because  of  it,  you  mav 
he  guided  in  a  business  venture  or  receive  glad  tidings  from 
distant  friends  and  relatives.  Of  all  things  purchased, 
there’s  none  that  gives  so  much  for  so  little  as  the  telephone. 


A  BELL  SYSTEM 


ADVER  TISEMENT 


...  No  mixing— no  mess 

no  trouble  —  no  chance  of  failure ! 


READY- MIXED 


NO  MIXING— NO  MUSS-NO  TAOU»Lf 


K-R-O  (Kills  Rats  Only), 
the  world’s  safest  and  most 
effective  rat  exterminator,  is 
now  the  easiest  to  use.  Ask 
for  K-R-O  Ready -Mixed. 
Costs  no  more  than  when  you 
had  to  buy  the  bait  and  mix  it 
yourself,  and  yet  kills  more  rats 
because  it  is  the  same  K-R-O 
powder  mixed  exactly  right  with 
the  in  ost  tempting  rat  bait 
known.  Just  open  the  airtight 
can  with  the  handy  key  and 
put  out  the  Ready  -  Mixed 
bait. 

Remember  K-R-O  Ready  - 
\Mixed  is  not  a  poison! 
Made  of  squill  powder, 
oven -dried  under  the 


K-R-O 

READY-MIXED 
is  the  nearest 
approach  to  the 
Government’s  "Cooperative"  baits 


"Connable  Process,”  it  is 
deadly  to  rats  and  yet  won’t 
kill  live  -  stock,  pets  or 
poultry.  Safe  to  use  any¬ 
where. 

At  all  drug  and  feed  stores, 
or  direct  from  us  if  your  dealer 
can’t  supply  you.  24-oz.  can 
$1.00.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed,  or  your  money  back.  (For 
those  who  prefer  it,  K-R-O 
still  comes  in  powder  form.) 
The  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield, 
Ohio. 


All-night  Lights  for  Chicks 

Two  years  ago  we  had  a  lot  of  chicks 
that  were  not  growing  as  rapidly  as  they 
should.  Our  grain  dealer  advised  a  light 
at  night.  We  hung  a  lantern,  turned 
rather  low,  in  the  center  of  the  brooder 
house.  The  response  was  immediate, 
and  all-night  lights  are  now  a  part  of  our 
regular  chick  schedule. 

The  lights  do  a  great  deal  to  prevent 
crowding  at  night,  especially  if  a  sudden 
noise  creates  a  chick  panic.  But  more 
important  is  the  opportunity  to  eat  and 
drink  all  night.  It  especially  favors  any 
weaker  ones  who  have  not  had  their  full 
opportunity  during  the  day,  thus  promot¬ 
ing  a  more  even  flock  growth. 

We  use  a  10-watt  electric  light  now, 
hung  directly  over  each  hover,  about  five 
feet  high.  At  the  last  visit  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  we  see  that  plenty  of  food  and  water 
are  available,  and  slip  a  brown  paper  bag 
over  the  light  to  dim  it.  The  chicks  are 
still  able  to  move  about,  but  the  light 
does  not  disturb  their  rest. 

From  our  last  lot  of  chicks,  given  only 
starting  and  growing  mash  and  water, 
with  no  expensive  supplements,  but  with 
the  advantage  of  all-night  lights,  we  sold 
the  cockerels  at  nine  weeks  averaging 
2*4  lbs.  apiece.  K. 

New  Hampshire  Red 
Poultry 

The  “New  Hampshire  Red  Club  of 
America”  is  the  name  of  a  new  breed  as¬ 
sociation  for  the  promotion  of  New 
Hampshire  Reds. 

Andrew  Christie,  Kingston  poultry- 
man,  presided  at  the  meeting  of  nine  held 
in  Concord  to  draw  up  a  constitution  and 
by-laws  for  the  new  organization.  Others 
present  at  the  Concord  gathering  were 
Edward  Larrabee,  Peterborough ;  Ray 
Holmes,  Stratham ;  Thomas  Gadd.  Ply¬ 
mouth  ;  P.  I.  Fitts.  Dunham  ;  Ed  Young, 
Dover;  Frederick  Nichols,  Kingston;  T. 
B.  Charles  and  R.  C.  Bradley,  University 
of  New  Hampshire. 


Molasses  Layer  Cake 

One  cup  molasses,  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
little  salt,  three  tablespoons  sweet  cream 
with  one  teaspoon  soda  added,  two  cups 
sifted  flour.  This  makes  two  good-sized 
layers  and  the  two  egg  whites  are  used 
in  a  boiled  icing  made  with  light  brown 
sugar,  one  large  cup  of  sugar  with  three- 
fourths  cup  hot  water  boiled  until  it  spins 
a  good  thread ;  let  stand  one  minute  after 
taking  from  fire,  then  add  the  stiffly  beat¬ 
en  whites  and  beat  until  creamy.  E.  c.  E. 


Apple  Fritters 

Mix  and  sift  one  and  one-third  cups  of 
flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder  and 
one-fourth  teaspoon  salt.  Add  gradually, 
while  stirring  constantly,  one  cup  milk 
and  one  egg,  well  beaten.  Wipe,  core,  pare 
and  cut  two  medium-sized  sour  apples  in¬ 
to  eighths,  then  slice  the  eighths  and  stir 
into  the  batter.  Drop  by  the  spoonful 
into  hot,  deep  fat,  and  fry  until  delicately 
browned.  Drain  on  brown  paper  and 
sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar. 


Graham  Griddle  Cakes 


One  pint  graham  flour,  one-half  pint 
cornmeal,  one-half  pint  flour,  one  heaping 
teaspoon  brown  sugar,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one 
egg,  one-half  pint  each  of  milk  and  water. 
Sift  together  dry  ingredients ;  add  beaten 
egg,  milk  and  water.  Mix  into  a  smooth 
batter  and  pour  onto  very  hot  griddle. 
Sometimes  more  liquid  is  required  than 
the  recipe  calls  for.  These  are  a  splen¬ 
did  substitute  for  buckwheat.  For  a 
family  of  three  or  four  use  half  the  recipe. 


“Do  you  guarantee  results  in  your 
nerve  treatment?”  asked  the  prospective 
patient.  Specialist:  “I  do.  Why,  a  man 
came  to  me  for  nerve  treatment,  and 
when  I  had  finished  with  him  he  tried 
to  borrow  $50." — Jokesmith. 


JUST  'PAINT  THE  ROOSTS 


"Black  Leaf  40" which  has  been  used 
successfully  over  20  years  as  a  spray 
to  kill  insects  on  gardens,  flowers 
and  orchards  has  been  found  equally 
effective  in  killing  lice  on  poultry. 

NO  HANDLING  OF  BIRDS 
Cost  is  reduced  ...  No  work  .  .  .  Just  paint 
tops  of  roosts  lightly.  The  fumes  kill  lice  while 
flock  roosts.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle, 
send  $1 .00  for  trial  package. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical 
Corp.,  Incorporated,  Louisville,  Ky. 

“Black  Leaf  40”  used  as  a  spray  kills  in- 1 
sects  on  gardens,  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  t ' 
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ILLS  LICE 


KERR  CHICKS 

it  1  '  ’  k.'T  .  >> 

LIVE, 


,;y  ‘  /V*. 


THRIVE,  GROW 


Special  low  prices  for 
chicks  bred  for  laying 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Utility,  $8  per  100 

BARRED  ROCKS  and 
R.  I.  REDS 

Utility,  $10  per  100 

WHITE  ROCKS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Utility,  $11  per  100 

MIXED  CHICKS 

$8  per  100 

Utility  Blood  Tested  Chicks,  2c  more 
per  chick  than  above  prices.  Special 
Matings  Blood  Tested  Chicks,  4c 
more  per  chick. 

For  lots  of  SO,  add  lc  per  chick 
to  prices  stated  above.  For  25,  add 
2c  per  chick.  For  larger  orders — 
deduct  l/ic  per  chick  from  stated 
prices  for  lots  of  500.  Deduct  lc  per 
chick  for  lots  of  1000  or  more. 

Shipped  parcel  post,  prepaid.  En¬ 
close  money  order,  check  or  cash  in 
registered  letter.  Ask  for  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  Chick  Book,  FREE. 

I Chickeries, 
l\Gir  Inc. 

Dept.  F  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Scranton,  Pa. 
Camden,  N.  J.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Toms  River,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Mass. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Lowell,  Mass. 

E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


“well  bred  z^well  breeders” 

This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks 
State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found. 
Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Season’s  rock  bottom  prices 
Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W.  Rocks  and 
Leghorns  Hall  Cross  Wyandottes 
12o  13c  15c 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices  to 
broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


BABY  CHICKS 

12  WEEK  OLD  PULLETS 

QUALITY  STOCK  AT  A  SAVING 

Brookside  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$4.00  $7.50  $35.00  $70.00 

R-  L  Reds  .  4.25  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks...  4.25  8.00  37.50  75  00 

Mixed  or  Assorted  .  3.75  7.00  . 

Also  12-wk.-old  pullets  at  the  following' prices’: 
Wh.  Leghorns  85c  ea. ;  Barred  Rocks  90c;  R.  I. 
Reds  90c.  —  We  will  ship  cash  with  order  or 
C.O.D.  prepaid  parcel  post,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  Oept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Blood-Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) ..  .$3.00  $5.00  $9  $42  $80 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) _  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

S.  C.  W.  Leg.  (Tom  Barron) . .  2.75  4.50  8  37  70 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Tailored  or  Wyckoff  25  50  100  500  1000 

Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$2.25  $3.50  $0  $27  $50 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) .  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) _  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  3.50  6  27  50 

From  2  ,v,  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks  .100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Catalog  FREE.  Write — 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 

100 

500 

Wh.  Leghorns.. 

.  $5. 50 

$25.00 

Barred  Rocks. . . 

.  7.00 

32.00 

S.  C.  Reds . 

.  7.00 

32.00 

Heavy  Mixed . . . 

.  600 

27.50 

Light  Mixed.... 

.  4.50 

22.50 

1000 
$45.00 
60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
45.00 
Postpaid. 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100#  live  delivery. 

Write  for  free  circular. 

C,  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAlistorvllle,  Pa 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Tancrcd  and  Barron  Strain  . $5.50  $26  $50 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  .  6.50  31  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.50  26  50 

Light  Mixed  .  5.00  23  45 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.6,  McAlisterville.  Pa, 


CLI  I  /A  1/  O  FROM  BLOOD- 
niV/AD  TESTED  STOCK 


WHITE  AND  BARRED  ROCKS .  $7-100 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS .  $7-100 

HEAVY  MIXED . $6—100 


Postpaid,  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C.  M  SHELLENBERGER  Box  2  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BllilllfV  3a,000  Weekly 

Electrically  Hatched 

White  Leghorns,  6c;  Barred  Rock,  Rhode  Island  Beds, 
Black  Minorca?,  Wiiite  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks, 
7c;  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Buif  JTocks,  8c;  Black 
Giants,  10c;  Heavy  Mixed,  8c. 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  •  SUNBURY, PA. 


lht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Reduction  in  Price 
White  Ply.  Rock 

Baby  Chicks,  $10-100 

All  Eggs  used  from  My  Own  Breeds. 
100  per  cent  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  (B.W.D.)  Free.  I  specialize,  one  Breed, 
one  Grade,  the  Best  at  one  Price.  My  birds 
are  Early  Maturing  and  Grow  Quick.  Just 
what  you  want  for  your  Fall  Capons. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  B  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Rockland,  Mass. 


The  Business  Man’s  Bird  for  Profits 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  and  original  breed¬ 
ers.  You  get  full  benefit  of  our  pedigreeing, 
trap-nesting,  matings,  blood-testing  (13 
years) — at  NO  extra  cost. 

Our  STARTED  CHICKS  will  save  you  time,  work, 
money.  Three  weeks  old  chicks  always  available. 
We  are  hatching  every  week  ail  summer.  Chicks 
profitable  for  broilers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1932  Catalog  FREE. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE.  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


20^  CENTURY  CHICKS 


CHICKS,  4c  Au"pD 

For  2c  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply 
20th  Century  Marvel  Chicks  with  14  day 
Livability  Guarantee. 

VVh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  H.  Mix.  $5  50  $25  00  $50.00 
Wh.  and  Bd.  Rocks,  Reds,  Bl.  Mincoras  fc.90  32  00  64  00 

VVh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons. .. .  6  90  32  00  64  00 

White  Pekin  Ducklings .  14  00  67.50  135  00 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


/r^  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS 

I  V  It  /.'.ill  pay  you  to  buy  your  chicks  from 

Blood-Tested  Breeders. 

Barred  Rocks .  $7—100 

White  Rocks .  7—100 

PHlV  I.  Beds .  7-100 

WlllA  Heavy  Mixed .  6—100 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Strickler’s  ENGLISH  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pedigreed,  quality  matings,  electric- 
hatched.  Extra  Quality  Baby  Chicks— 
June  6-13-20  27  at  *6.50  per  100;  $30.00  per 
500;  *58.00  per  1,000.  Choice  12  weeks  old 
Pullets,  80c  each;  $75.00  per  100. 

Free  Catalog 

Leonard  F.  Strickler,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHlCKSCfl?Jl  °"5o?'  %?• 

Tanc.  &  Bar.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$5.00  $25.00  $45.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks  and  Reds _  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Heavy  Mix,  $6;  L.  Mix,  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Order  direct. 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $6.00  per  lOO 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  per  lOO 

Low  prices  on  started  chicks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Prepaid.  100 *  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pat 

HEARTY  elheacttrchaeldly  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6 — 100.  Heavy  Mixed, 
$5.50.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
l’EOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Layera 
of  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Catalog  free.  $5  per  100: 
$50  per  1,000.  C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER 

Poultry  Farm,  Box  II.  Richfield.  Pa. 

WYCKOFF and  TANCRED  ||  I  V 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  vrllA 

Book  your  order  now  for  May  chicks. 

S6.00  Per  100  S28.00— 500  S66.00— lOOO 

100*  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Dr.  Romig’s  Qualiiv  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  $7—100;  White  Wyandottes, 
$8 — 100:  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  $6 — 100.  We 
ship  every  Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROM IG.  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


6c 

12c 

25c 

7c 

12c 

none 

7c 

12c 

none 

BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS  , 
Large  Type  Day-Old  2-Wk.  3-\\k.  PuL 

White  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Rocks  . 

It.  I.  Reds . 

MEAU0WBR00K  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1A  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  $7—100.  Heavy  Mixed, $6— 100 

100*  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 

nillAirC  A  ft  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7;  Leghorns, 
wnlwIVv  V.  U.  If.  *5;  Heavy  Mixed,  *6;  Light,  $6. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity,  free.  0.  M.  LAUYER,  Box  73.  McAllsterville,  Pa 

FROM  FREE  RANGE 
SELECTED  FLOCKS 

Postpaid  in  lots  of —  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$3.25  $5.50  $25.00  $45.00 
S.  C.  Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds...  3.75  6.50  30.00  55.00 
light  Mix,  $4.50  per  100:  Heavy  Mix.  $5.00  per  100. 
Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  -  R.  D.  3  -  Milterstown,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  6  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  5  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CJIAS.  F.  EWING  Kt.  8  McCLUUE,  PA. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


41/2C  &  UP.  LARGE  TYPE 

CASH  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

TancredW.  Leghorns  $6.00  *27.60  *60 

Barred  Rox .  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  &  Heavy  Mix.  4.50  22.50 

These  chicks  from  free  range  flocks.  Guar,  full  count. 
Post  Paid.  FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


PURE 

BUED 


CHICKS 


Wh.  It  Bar.  ltocks  $6.00—100 

It.  I.  Keds .  6  00—100 

Mixed .  6.50—100 

'W’b.  Leghorns  $5.50.  100*  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  I). 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

PITT/'I/'P  C.O.D. — 100  Roclts,  $6.50:  Reds.  $7:  Leg- 
I  Hll  K  \  horns,  $5.50:  Heavy  Mixed,  $6:  Assorted, 
umunu  $5.50.  Free  range.  Safe  del.  guar.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  Box  R  •  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Ohio  Poultry  Day 

This  annual  event  will  be  held  at  the 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio,  Fri¬ 
day,  June  17.  It  is  an  open  forum  for 
those  who  seek  the  latest  information  and 
developments  in  connection  with  poultry- 
keeping,  with  the  primary  object  of  as¬ 
sisting  poultry-keepers  in  the  solution  of 
their  problems.  The  occasion  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Experiment  Station,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  State  University, 
as  a  means  of  bringing  together  poultry- 
keepers,  research  and  extension  men,  and 
others,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all. 

Visitors  from  a  distance  or  from  other 
States  will  find  ample  accommodations 
at  Wooster  hotels  or  private  homes  at 
reasonable  prices.  A  desirable  lunch  at  a 
moderate  price  will  be  served  on  the 
grounds  by  the  ladies  of  one  of  the 
churches  at  Wooster.  Those  who  bring 
their  lunches  will  find  many  attractive 
places  nearby  for  picnics. 

All  meetings  will  be  held  at  or  near 
the  station’s  poultry  plant.  The  speakers 
include  P.  S.  White,  poultryman,  Woos¬ 
ter,  Ohio;  W.  H.  Allen,  New  Jersey  poul- 
tryman  (Acetol  Products’  Company)  ;  E. 
L.  Dakan,  Ohio  State  University;  It.  M. 
Bethke,  Ohio  Experiment  Station  ;  D.  C. 
Kennard,  Ohio  Experiment  Station ;  P. 
R.  Record,  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


Probable  Coccidiosis 

I  have  chicks  six  weeks  old  that  have 
so  far  done  well.  Yesterday  I  found  two 
standing,  peeping  with  eyes  shut.  They 
will  eat  when  they  hear  others  eating 
but  eyes  go  shut  when  they  put  head 
down  to  eat.  I.  A.  B. 

There  is  probably  more  to  this  than 
mere  indifference  to  the  world  on  the  part 
of  the  sleepy  chicks.  Just  what,  I  can¬ 
not  say  but  I  suggest  the  opening  of  one 
or  more  dead  chicks  and  an  examination 
of  the  eeca  (blind  pouches  attached  to  the 
intestines).  If  these  are  found  to  be  dis¬ 
tended  with  bloody,  brown  or  cheesey  ma¬ 
terial,  and  the  six  weeks  old  chicks  are 
losing  flesh  and  becoming  weak,  gradually 
•succumbing  as  the  disease  progresses, 
there  will  be  good  reason  to  make  a  di¬ 
agnosis  of  coccidiosis. 

This  disease  is  picked  up  with  con¬ 
taminated  food  or  water  from  “old 
ground”  upon  which  fowls  have  run  un¬ 
til  they  have  infested  the  soil  with  their 
droppings  and  the  coccidiosis  organisms 
contained  therein.  The  remedy  is  avoid¬ 
ance  of  such  infested  soil  in  rearing 
chicks,  either  by  keeping  them  upon  "new 
ground”  or  wire  mesh  floors  above 
ground.  There  is  no  cure  for  the  disease. 

M.  B.  D. 


MORRIS  FARM 

CHICKS  lOc 

lOOO  LOTS  Sc 

Reds  —  Rocks  —  Leghorns  —  Wyandottes 
Special  Mated  2c  Extra 

MORRIS  FARM  -  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns. $1.75  $3.00  $5.50  $26.00  $50 
Anconas  &  Bl.  Leghorns..  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.50  55 

Barred  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks.  2.00  3.50  6.50  31.00  60 

Buff  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds..  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 

Rose  Comb  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 

Black  Giants  Jersey .  3.00  5.50  10.50  . 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers....  1.75  3.00  5.50  26.00  50 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1.50  2.75  4.50  21.25  40 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


BaDy  CliicKs 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tanered  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.00  $28.00  $55.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  3.50  6.00  28.00  55.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.75  7.00  32.50  60.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  3.75  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.75  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds .  3.00  5.00  25.00  50.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds .  3.50  6.00  28.00  55.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

I.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  10.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  free  range  selected 
stock  at  *6  00  per  100,  *25.00  per  500, 
$58.00  per  1000.  Chicks  100*  Live  Arrival 
Guaranteed.  10*  books  orders.  Order 
from  this  Ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 


Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  C.  0.  D. 

Prices  on — 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks . 

Mixed  Chicks . 


FROM  FREE 
RANGE  FLOCKS 

25  50  100 

.$1.50  $2.50  $4.50 
.  1.50  2.50  4.50 
.  1.75  3.00  '5.50 
.  1.75  3.00  5.50 
.  1.75  3.00  5.50 
.  1.50  2.50  4.50 


MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  809  Mingoville,  Pa. 


Wen£  Chicks 


SELECT  MATINGS  —  BLOOD-TESTED 

100  400  lOOO 

W.  Leghorns,  Wyan-Rock  Cross. .  .$10.00  $38.00  $90.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  11.00  42.00  100.00 

W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes .  12.00  46.00  110.00 

For  Utility  Matings,  deduct  $2.00  per  100. 
Shipped  postpaid:  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Write  for  Pullet  Prices  and  Booklet. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


New  England’s  Recognized  Largest 
Egg  Strain  English  Leghorns 

100,000  twenty-six  to  thirty  ounce  eggs  incubated  this 
season.  Chicks,  *10.00  per  100.  Every  chick  guaran¬ 
teed  from  an  egg  weighing  26  to  30  ounces  per  dozen. 
25  years  experience  supplying  New  England  Farmers. 
PEARSON’S  NES-TO-U  -  KEENE,  N.  H. 


CHICKS — C.O.D.  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  *7;  Leghorns,  *5.50; 

Heavy  Mixed,  $6,  Mixed.  *4.50.  100*  delivery.  Cir. 
iOSG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  23,  Milleretowu,  l'a. 


Our  chicks  from  blood-tested  Tanered, 

Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman  and  other 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous 
capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others!  Thousands 
including  four  departments  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks 


Write  for  Our  Free  Poultry  Book. 

NOTE  LOW  PRICES 


Prices  Prepaid— May  Delivery  100  500 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  96.00  929.00 

Wh.,  Bf.  Orpingtons  1 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks,  Reds  >• . 7.00  84.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  ) 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  8.00  89.00 

Assorted,  Light .  4.00  19.00 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds .  6.00  29.00 


100*  Live  Delivery  Prepaid,  or  send  $1.00  to  book 
order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage, 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 


HILLP0T  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Big,  Vigorous,  Fast-Growing,  Heavy-Laying. 

100  500  1000 

White  &  Br.  Leghorns.  .$7.00  $34.00  $65.00 

Bar,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  9.00  44.00  85.00 

Wh.  Rocks.  Wyandottes.  11.00  52.50  100.00 

Special  Matings:  Wh.  leghorns,  4c  each  ad¬ 
ditional;  other  breeds,  3c  each  additional. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three  weeks  old  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wyandottes. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  191S 

-Tl»  Strain  BrtJ  for  Largt  Unjjorm  Wbiu  Alwayif* 

CHICKS  $8.50  AT  FARM  I 

$9.00  POSTPAID  * 

from  large  hens  and  large  white  eggs.  ■ 

Pedigreed  eggs  and  chicks  30*  off.  Catalog  free.  | 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
|  F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland.  N. 


Fairport  “Frofit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains — Tanered!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard! 
Park’s  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at  J 

same  price  or  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran-  **^11] 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 
chicks.  Write  for  futl  colored  Catalog  ind  Economy.  Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
R.  D.  S2.  Fairport.  N.  Y. 


mm 


CHICKS 

4y2c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  *5.50  per  100.  Rocks 
and  Reds,  *7.60  per  100.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  *7.60.  Broilers,  *5.50. 
lc  more  in  lots  less  than  100. 

24-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100*  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURQ,  PA. 


BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Strong,  healthy  chick*  from  money-mak¬ 
ing  breeders.  Barron,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

Barred  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  electric  hatched. 

16  years'  experience.  Chicks  as  low  as 
7c.  Write  for  Catalog  today. 

C.  M,  LONGENECKER,  Box  50, Elizabeth  town.  Pa. 

OT~¥*  *T*  FROM  BLOOD 

-Cj-  J-  w — a  TESTED  BREEDERS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  *7.00  *32.50 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  *7.00  *32.60 

100*  live  delivery.  Rost  Paid.  Circular  free. 

If.  M.  1.K1  STElt  Box  It  M e Allwtervllle,  Pa» 

BABY  CHICKS  REDUCED 

Tanered  &  Wyckoff  Strain  100  500  1000 

s.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks .  $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

Order  now  direct  from  ad.  100*  live  delivery. 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 


White  &  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  *6.00  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  S. 50  per  100 


Postage  paid.  <00%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLURE  ELEC.  HATCHERY.  U.  G.Herbster.  Prop.  .McClure.  Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  ami  Buff  Orpingtons,  *7.00 
— 100;  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks,  *6.00 
— 100;  Heavy  Mixed,  *5.00—100.  Prepaid  1U0* 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

JUNIATA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

K-  ^  LARGE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  It  pays  to 
buy  from  the  old  reliable  farm.  Chicks  from 

CnfiX  2  *nd  3  yT-  0,d  Breedtr».  $5-100;  $50-1000. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 

AT\ HICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  *5.00—100,  100* 

live  delivery  guar.  MI.  F.  GRAHAM  -  McAllsterville, Pm. 

t»D 

uc 

K 

LI! 

mfl  AND  EGGS.  World's 
III  \  best.  New  low  prices. 
V  11  .A  Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
■  VW  PEKINS,  ISL1P,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

niiniM  I linC  White. Pekin,  30  for  *5;  100— *16. 
UUUIVLIIlUw  Delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is 
my  28th  year.  EARL  SEAMANS  -  Factoryvtlle,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  stock.  Prompt  delivery. 

Satisfaction  Guar.  I.AKF.Y1EW  POULTRY  FAK11, Barker,  \.Y 


nitrifl  IMUC  White  Indian  Runners.  Large  type. 
LMJ  V-IyL.IIiVjiJ  Flock  average  193  Eggs.  *15  per  100. 
June  delivery.  WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  Geneva.N  Y. 


TNI  IPf  I  IMfC  Mammoth  White  Peltins. 

U vJdVJ_.ll* \jO  Extialarge.  Prompt  delivery. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  Pekin  Ducklingrs-$16  Per  lOO. 
Small  lots  20c  each.  Ilarry  Lester,  Kansomville.N.Y. 


17  C  1  I  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs;  also  Poults 

fOr  J  ale  *  from  selected  stock  and  a  few  excel- 
m.  vs  v.  iel)t  yearling  toms.  Write  for  catalogue. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  TURKEY  RANCH.  Saratoga  Springs.  N  .Y. 


L 


ARGEST  Breeders 
in  Maryland  Offers 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS 


Po^jJ-fg  in  any  quantity. 


Write  for  prices. 
St.  Michaels,  Md. 


TURKEYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS  -  CHICKENS 

Breeders.  Babies.  Eggs.  Reasonable.  Catalog  free. 

lllGIILAMI  FARM  -  SELLERS VILLE,  PA. 


POU^LT*RY  COD  LIVER  OIL 


TESTED  VITAMIN  POTENCY 

5  GALLONS,  $5.50-10  GALLONS,  $10.50— F.  0.  B.  N.  Y, 

Special  Price  for  30  Gallon  Drums. 

Poultry  or  Medicinal  Grades. 


CONE  IMPORT  CO. 


624  KENT  AVENUE. 
BROOKLYN.  N.  V. 


v/aaaaaaaa  m  lllUU  UlllUnj 

SPECIAL  MATED.  CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Per  100 

Wyckoff  strain-s.  C.  White  Leghorns.  *s  no 

Bred  to  lay  White  and  Brown  Leithorns . 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . .I..'"”"!]  *L«o 

Pi!Kllt,n„ssUt?d’  *s,00-  Heavy  Assorted,  *6.00  For  less 
than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  l<2c  less  in  500  lots,  lc 
less  in  1000  lots.  Prepaid  live  arrival  guar.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D! 


From  Selected  and  Blood-Tested  Flocks 
Prices  on — 


Wh.  R 
Mixed 


25 

50 

100 

$2.00  $3.50  $6.60 

2.25 

4.00 

7.60 

2.25 

4.00 

7.60 

1.75 

3.00 

5.50 

Box 


Maple 


60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 


32.00 

32.00 

22.50 

27.50 


60.00 

60.00 

45.00 

50.00 


NITTANZ  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Lawn  Chicks  K  Sw‘y 

Hve  delivery  100  500  ]000 

In-iSS  {SMB*::;:*!}  ««.«o 

B-rftia;:  LB  K 

?,wks  (Per-  2D32)...  6.50  30.00 
b.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  «  ^  on  nn 

White^  Pekin.  $SoO^$7<K> 

Best  QUALITY  CHICICS 

Cash  or  OO.  D.  100  500  10m 

I  8: /r :Bfr^trst^e&f'*|-50g  *ln°0  $so8o 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds..  L00  ~~*-?  50  00 

White  Rocks .  , 

Light  Mixed  . * * .  i'*}; 

Heavy  Mixed  . \ . .  S'™ 

100%  live  delivery*  postpaid. 

Order  direct  or  write  for  free  circular 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

200.000  CHICKS  1932 

S'  ),Vrhi)e  Leghorns,  Grade  A . j^nn 

S.  C.  W.  L.,  Grade  AA  (Speciai  matings)  8  Oft 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Grade  A  J 

Barred  P.  R.,  Grade  AA  (Special  m'aVintrsi  9  00 
Assorted  Chicks  for  Broilers..  H® 

Prepaid  100%  Live  Arrival'  ami*  Satisfaction'  "' ' 
Guaranteed  —  Circular  Free 
THE  VALLEY  HATCflERY.  Ml  Peasant  Mills  Pa 
Formerly  Richfield,  Pa.  '  ^a’ 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

|»|rfl4cnkV^h  ££££:..#&>  $2I°oW*I 

»Rsotcrr..B:r..^fnf**-  ns  II  1| 

100*%  ^Ih^^efi very~ fuaranteSf^Paro^^os^  prepaid" 

Ridifidd  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barron  &*  Tam-red’ Strain.  $2^00  $3?50  $600  $28°001$55 

Barred  Rocks  &  Beds....  2.25  3.75  7*00  32*50 

leavy  Mrxed .  2.00  3.50  elo  28  00  55 

Light  Mixed .  5  00  3  Oft  s  nn  okoU  22 


1000 

$50.00 

70.00 

60.00 

80.00 


White  Leghorns 
Barron  Strain.... 

Barred  Rocks . 

R.  I.  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Cash  or  C.  0.  0. 


c 

HI 

X 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.50 

$27.00 

$50 

6.50 

32.00 

60 

6.50 

32.00 

60 

5.50 

27.00 

50 

Order  now. 

-  u.  uiuer  11  uv 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

$15°5°0  $255°0°0  $ l°5Z 
English  Barron  Str.  S.  C.  W  6.  $27*50  $50  00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7  no  32*00  5?n  on 

Light  Mixed,  $4.50 — 100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $6 — i.00  100* <7 

KcK  i: 

EWING’S  ughoIS  CHICKS 

Are  the  result  of  18  years  of  importing  and  breeding 
from  Barron’s  best.  20  cockerels  from  Barron's  egg  con¬ 
test  winning  pens  head  part  of  my  matings  now.  My 
extra  large,  vigorous  heavy  layers  pay  big  profits.  The 
best  this  month,  only  9  cents. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


* 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  re1; 

ORDER  NOW  100  500*  10( 

Tanc.Str.S.C.W. Leghorns  *5.00  *24  *4 
Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks  (Per.  1  .. 

fiC32)  and  S.  C.  Reds  }*600  *29 
Heavy  Mix.  *5.60-100.  Light  Mix.  *4.60-11 
100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  P.  P.  Paid.  All  frt 
range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  i.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pi 


CLEAR  SPRING 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 

Tanered  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs. .  $5  50  $25*00  $45^00 
Barron  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs  .  6  00  27*50  50  00 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  I.  Reds. 7 .  7.00  32  00  60  00 

Mjfht  Mixed  $4.50-100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6-100; 
100%  live  delivery.  P  P.  Write  for  new  circular  giv- 
ing  full  details  on  all  breeds.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville.  Pa 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
Day-old  chicks,  $6.00-100;  $60.00 
1 000.  2  and  3  week  old  chicks, 
$10.00-100.  All  chicks  from  2  and 
3  year  old  hens. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM^rfi 


Pa.  Boi  34 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tanered  Strain,  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks....  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1.000  lots  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 

FROM  FREE  RANGE— S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.  $6 — 100;  Barred  Rocks, 
$7—100:  Heavy  Mix.  $6—100:  Light  Mix,  $5—100. 
Free  catalog.  Parcel  post  paid  to  your  door.  Safe 
delivery.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Bx.  II.  C0C0LAM US,  PA. 

HEAVY  MIXED  CHICKS 

$5.75  Per  Hundred.  Catalogue  free. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES  llept.  N.  GREENCASTLE.  PA. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  pi^^ing^t^ck 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Rt.  5,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks 


Connecticut  accredited  stock 

SMITH'S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison.Csnn. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  my  Own  Flock,  6c. 
Circular,  E.  L.  BEAVER  v  .  McAllsterville,  Pa. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  11,  1!)32 


Saves  you  back-breaking1  -work  bonding 
over  a  wash-board.  Why  ruin  your  health 
doing  such  slow,  hard  work?  You  can 
sit  down  and  do  it  quicker  with  a  TRIJ- 
AID.  The  leverage  makes  it  easy.  No 


reaching  out  or  bending  over.  Keeps  your 
hands  out  of  the  hot  suds  which  makes 


them  tender  and  coarse. 

This  squeezing  and  suction  cannot  in¬ 
jure  the  most  delicate  cloth.  Does  not 
rub  or  wear.  Removes  the  dirt  from  be¬ 
tween  the  threads  which  surface  washing 


cannot  do. 

Takes  only  twenty  strokes  a  minute, 
held  down  for  squeezing  by  the  weight  of 
your  hand  for  two  seconds  each  time. 
Cleans  a  tub  of  clothes  quicker  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  method.  Gets  clothes 
snow-white  in  five  minutes.  Fits  your 
tub.  30  days  trial.  Mail  delivery.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Handy  Washer  Co.,  2434  E. 
Fayette  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Yr. 


YOU  KNOW 
THAT  .... 

Now  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
purchase  a  Life  Insurance 
Policy  with  premiums  for  the 
first-five-years  at  about  half 
the  cost  of  an  ordinary  Life 
Insurance  Policy  and  that 
such  a  policy  carries  conver¬ 
sion  privileges  and  for  a 
small  additional  premium — 
this  policy  will  pay  double 
its  face  value  in  case  of  ac¬ 
cidental  death  ? 

To  all  our  friends  this  policy 
is  offered  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  maximum  protection 
at  minimum  cost. 

Wri  te  Us  Today T 
for  Full  Details. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Home  Office  State  Tower  Bldg. 

SYRACUSE  NEW  YORK 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  80  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  A11  Colors — For  AH  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Dr  ices 

iFW*  FREE  t0  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards.  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


tVIAKE  STEADY  INCOWE 

seliinflr  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners 
on  lonar  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the  profits— paid  weekly. 
No  investment,  no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit. 
All  or  your  spare  time.  If  income  of  $35.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  you— write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Oept.  184,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reauirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  Sc  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark,  N.  J 


iiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiimimimi 


I  An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthebusiness  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound.. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 


|  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  j 

333  W.  30th  St,,  New  York 

■  _ _ . _ _ s 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Friendship 

He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed 
He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need. 

If  thou  sorrow,  lie  will  weep. 

If  thou  wake,  he  cannot  sleep. 

Thus,  of  every  grief  in  heart 
He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 

These  are  certain  signs  to  know 
Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe. 

— Richard  Barnfield. 


* 


The  newspapers,  these  days,  delight  in 
showing  us  that  the  modern  temper  will 
not  endure  hardship — that  we  have  grown 
soft  in  easy  living,  and  that  we  no  longer 
show  the  courage  and  resource  that  made 
our  country  great.  But  the  pioneer 
spirit  still  lives.  Here  are  some  extracts 
from  a  letter  recently  received,  the  writer 
a  busy  mother  in  New  York  State : 

For  a  long  time  I  have  intended  writ¬ 
ing  to  you  our  appreciation  of  our  Rural 
New-Yorker.  I  say  our  because  it  is- a 
valued  factor  in  our  household.  There 
are  eight  of  us,  six  children  all  in  school, 
one  in  college  third  year.  The  college 
daughter  is  putting  herself  through  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  on  her  own  merits,  so  we 
take  no  credit  for  that. 

Three  years  ago  we  lost  everything  we 
had  and  last  year  started  all  over  again. 
The  younger  boy,  11,  and  the  older  hoy, 
1!),  have  rabbits  and  pigs.  The  older  boy 
is  a  cripple  on  crutches.  The  last  two 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


370 — Summer  Model. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  12, 
14,  10,  18,  20  years, 
30  and  39-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  10  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


308— For  Smart  Ma¬ 
tron.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  30. 
38.  40,  42,  44,  40 

and  48-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  30  requires 
314  yds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  39-in.  contrasting 
and  %  yd.  of  15-in. 
lace.  Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


320 — For  the  Junior. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  0,  8, 
10  and  12  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  Mi  yd.  of 
39-in.  contrasting 
and  4ft  yds.  of  bind¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


314  —  Sports  Suit. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  10, 
18,  20  years,  30,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
2%  yds.  of  39 -in. 
contrasting  and  1% 
yds.  of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


years  they  paid  all  their  feed  bills  and 
other  expenses  and  had  a  good  profit. 
(They  started  with  eight  rabbits.)  They 
got.  their  start  with  pigs  from  part  of 
their  rabbit  profits.  •  The  daughter,  17, 
did  well  with  chickens  last  year,  and  is 
hoping  for  something  better  this  year. 
The  daughter  of  14  is  making  a  small 
start  commercially  in  berries  this  year. 
The  youngest  sort  of  helps  everywhere. 
She  loves  the  children's  pages  of  The  R. 
N.-Y'. ;  wishes  there  was  one  every  week. 

Oh.  yes  !  Father  and  mother  have  four 
cows  and  the  rest  of  the  farm  and  things. 
We  buy  nothing  which  we  can  make  our¬ 
selves.  Y'ou  can  well  see  why  we  appre¬ 
ciate  the  practical  information  we  find 
in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Y'es ;  we  no  longer  seek  new  fields  in 
the  covered  wagon,  but  the  same  spirit  is 
here,  and  it  is  this  energy,  industry  and 
courage  that  will  bring  back  hope  again. 
Not  city  pavements  and  lowering  piles  of 
steel  and  stone,  but  the  open  fields  and 
country  homes  remain  the  foundation  of 
all  that  is  best  in  our  national  life.  The 
pioneer  spirit  is  still  with  us. 

* 

The  Cleanliness  Institute  warns  us 
that  cloths  saturated  with  -furniture  pol¬ 
ish  which  contains  oil  or  turpentine  are 
inflammable  and  never  should  he  left 
lying  about  anywhere  in  the  house.  When 
you  are  through  with  your  dusting  and 
polishing,  drop  them  into  a  pail  of  hot 
soapsuds,  let  them  soak  for  a  while,  and 
then  wash  them  in  the  usual  way. 


Sour  Cherries  in  Jam 

The  use  of  commercial  pectin  has  en¬ 
hanced  the  value  of  the  sour  cherry  tree. 
Canned  sour  cherries  and  cherry  pre¬ 
serves  were  once  the  tree's  only  contribu¬ 
tions  to  our  Winter  supply  shelves.  Now 
there  is  a  tempting  array  of  cherry  mar¬ 
malades,  jams  and  jellies,  all  retaining 
the  fresh  fruit  flavor  through  the  new 
short-boil  method.  We  have  also  learned 
the  value  of  sour  cherries  in  adding  tart¬ 
ness  to  jams  and  jellies  made  with  other 
fruits,  without  detracting  from  the  fruit 
flavor.  The  addition  also  scores  for  econ¬ 
omy  as  there  is  usually  an  abundance  of 
cherries.  _  One  of  our  favorite  combina¬ 
tions  is  pine-clierry  jam.  Chop  about  1% 
lbs.  pitted  sour  cherries  and  measure  into 
a  large  kettle.  There  should  he  two  level 
cups.  Add  two  tablespoons  water  or 
cherry  juice,  heat  to  boiling  point,  stir¬ 
ring,  then  cover  and  simmer  slowly  15 
minutes.  Add  one  No.  2  can  of  finely 
crushed  pineapple,  or  two  level  cup's 
fresh  fruit.  Add  seven  cups  or  3  lbs. 
sugar,  mix  well  and  bring  to  full  boil, 
stirring  constantly.  Boil  hard  one  min¬ 
ute.  Remove  from  tire  and  stir  in  one 
bottle  fruit  pectin.  Stir  and  cool  for 
five  minutes  to  prevent  fruit  floating, 
pour  into  hot  glasses  and  cover  at  once 
with  paraffin. 

Sour  cherries  add  zest  to  red  raspberry 
and  purple  raspberry  jams.  If  preferred, 
the  cooked  cherry  can  he  put  through  a 
rieer,  removing  skins,  and  the  pulp  and 
juice  used.  The  addition  of  the  cherry 
cannot  then  he  detected.  Use  the  same 
rule  as  for  pine-cherry  jam.  Cherry-ba¬ 
nana  jam  is  another  new  combination 
made  by  the  same  rule.  Sour  cherries 
alone  make  a  delicious  jam,  using  the 
same  proportion  of  fruit,  sugar  and  pec¬ 
tin.  A  handful  of  crushed  cherry  pits 
tied  in  a  cheesecloth  square  and  simmered 
with  the  cherries  adds  to  the  flavor. 

MRS.  II.  B. 


Canning’  Notes 

Year-round  attention  to  cans  saves 
valuable  time  at  the  busy  canning  season. 
When  putting  away  empty  jars,  be  sure 
that  every  one  has  been  scalded  and  thor¬ 
oughly  dried.  If  boxed  and  stored  in  a 
dry  place  they  will  require  little  attention 
at  canning  time.  The  attic  is  preferable 
to  a  damp  cellar  for  such  storage. 

See  that  tops  are  perfect  and  wires 
correctly  adjusted  before  storing.  Avoid 
the  makeshift  of  a  folded  paper  under  a 
jar  wire  to  tighten  the  cover.  It  takes 
only  a  minute  to  remove  top  wire, 
straighten  it  slightly,  then  bend  ends  in  a 
trifle  to  secure  perfect  adjustment.  On 
most  types  of  clamp  jars  the  wire  should 
just  hold  the  top  in  position  without  a 
rubber,  when  the  second  wire  is  not 
clamped  down. 

If  a  defective  or  doubtful  can  is  dis¬ 
covered,  mark  it  before  storing.  A  small 
metal  washer,  slipped  on  the  wire  at  the 
side,  is  a  convenient  market  for  the  clamp 
jar.  Use  such  jars  for  pickles  or  jams. 

When  several  hot  jars  are  required,  as 
in  canning  by  open-kettle  method  or  in 
pouring  jams,  stand  the  jars  on  a  cloth 
in  a  pan  containing  a  little  water  and 
heat  them  in  the  oven.  A  second  pan  of 
jars  can  he  heating  while  the  first  ones 
are  being  tilled.  This  method  of  heating 
jars  is  very  satisfactory  where  old-type 
ring  jars  of  miscellaneous  sizes  are  used, 
as  the  tops  can  be  left  on  the  jars  while 
heating.  After  the  cans  are  filled  and 
sealed  by  this  open-kettle  method,  a  few 
minutes  in  oven  will  aid  in  sterilization 
and  prevent  development  of  mold  in  the 
top  of  jar. 

After  canning  fruit  by  the  process 
method,  the  contents  of  a  jar  will  some¬ 
times  sink  quickly  to  the  bottom,  while 
fruit  of  the  same  kind,  canned  at  the 
same  time,  floats  in  other  jars.  This 
usually  indicates  a  cover  or  jar  defect  and 
imperfect  seal.  If  the  trouble  cannot  he 


quickly  corrected,  a  short  re-sterilization 
in  a  perfect  jar  may  he  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  spoilage. 

If  you  have  no  individual  racks  for 
jars,  cut  galvanized  wire  mesh  to  tit  bot¬ 
toms  of  boiler  or  kettles.  It  is  convenient 
to  have  racks  for  small  kettles,  as  it  is 
often  desired  to  process  a  can  or  two  of 
extra  vegetables  when  stove  space  is 
limited.  MRS.  n.  u. 


Canning  Baked  Beans 

The  statement  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  headed  “Two  Beanpots,” 
lias  suggested  that  I  send  my  experience 
in  baking  beans.  I  baked  30  pints  in  the 
last  lot  prepared,  as  follows:  I  measured 
into  pint  glass  wire-sealing  jars  about 
six  ounces  of  dry  beans.  Add  half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  half  slice  bacon  i  or  piece  of 
salt  pork  and,  if  desired,  a  tablespoon  of 
molasses.  Add  water  until  nearly  half 
inch  from  full.  Place  rubber  ring  and 
wire  loose  on  cover.  Snap  wire  down  and 
shake  well  to  mix  all  the  contents.  Loosen 
the  wire  and  let  stand  over  night.  Next 
morning  place  jars  in  a  wash-boiler  with 
narrow  strips  of  wood  slats  in  bottom. 
Add  water  to  nearly  top  of  jars.  Bring 
to  a  boil  and  after  boiling  live  minutes, 
which  gives  a  perfect  vacuum,  seal  the 
jars,  using  a  stick  to  snap  down  the 
wires.  The  average  boiler  will  hold  about 
15  pint  jars,  or  12  or  13  quarts.  In  an¬ 
other  boiler^  prepare  the  same  quantity 
and  seal.  Now  place  more  slats  over  the 
jars  in  the  first  boiler  and  put  on  top 
the  jars  from  second  boiler.  Heat  water 
until  it  boils  and  pour  over  the  jars  un¬ 
til  they  are  covered.  Be  sure  to  have  the 
water  boiling  or  it  will  break  the  jars. 
Let  boil  for  six  to  six  and  a  half  hours 
and  you  will  have  first-class  baked  beans 
ready  to  use  any  time  until  months  later. 
If  you  think  that  the  beans  prepared  in 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Rising  Sun. — This  quilt  pattern  lias  come  clown 
through  the  ages  from  t lie  early  pioneer  women. 
It  seems  at  tirst  appearance  to  he  difficult  to 
make,  but  it  is  very  simple  indeed.  The  quilt 
from  which  this  pattern  was  made  was  in  yel¬ 
low  and  white.  Any  colors  may  be  used.  Price 
of  pattern  15  cents.  Address  all  orders  to  Pat¬ 
tern  Department,  The  Iiural  New-Yorker,  New 
York. 

this  way  are  not  baked,  just  remember 
that  it  is  heat  that  does  tiie  cooking 
whether  done  in  an  oven  or  elsewhere. 
The  advantage  of  this  process  is  much 
more  than  the  saving  of  time  and  fuel. 
By  this  process  all  the  vitamins  of  the 
beans  are  saved,  which  is  not  possible 
when  cooked  in  an  open  or  loosely  covered 
dish.  Keep  jars  covered  with  boiling 
water.  l.  b.  Rockwell. 


Canning  Pineapple 

June  is  the  time  to  can  pineapples,  as 
they  are  now  at  their  best.  Pare  and 
slice,  removing  all  eyes,  then  take  a 
doughnut  cutter,  which  removes  core  and 
cuts  a  perfect  circle,  all  in  one  operation. 
These  slices  just  fit  into  a  pint  jar.  Cover 
with  boiling  water  and  let  stand  while  the 
syrup  is  being  prepared,  which  may  he 
heavy  or  light,  as  you  prefer.  Place  the 
slices  in  the  jar  and  fill  with  boiling 
syrup.  Take  the  pieces  and  can  separate¬ 
ly  for  second  host. 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  using 
crushed  pineapple  that  I  usually  put  up 
as  much  as  possible.  Slice,  take  out  core 
and  eyes,  put  through  food  chopper,  sav¬ 
ing  every  hit  of  the  juice  in  a  howl,  set 
for  the  purpose.  Add  one  cup  of  sugar  to 
the  juice  of  one  pineapple — no  water  is 
needed.  Bring  this  syrup  to  a  boil,  drop 
in  crushed  pineapple  and  boil  up  once.  I 
find  that  one  pineapple  makes  a  pint  jar. 
It  is  delicious.  c.  W.  g. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Wide-brimmed  hats,  with  a  small  crown 
and  a  grosgrain  band  are  among  the  new 
models  in  ballibuntl. 

A  pastry  mixer  is  a  labor-saver  for  the 
pie-maker.  It  consists  of  six  stiff  wires, 
arranged  close  together  in  a  semi-circle 
with  a  handle  across  its  width.  With  this 
the  shortening  can  be  chopped  into  the 
flour  with  the  least  effort,  and  thoroughly 
incorporated.  We  think  the  pie  crust  is 
especially  flaky  with  the  use  of  this  mix¬ 
er,  which  costs  41  cents. 

A  candy  thermometer  which  will  help 
the  home  candy-maker  was  seen  for  $1.39. 

A  baby’s  brush  and  comb  set,  white 
with  floral  decorations,  boxed,  was  94 
cents.  There  are  many  more  expensive 
styles. 

We  see  underwear  of  fine  white  linen 
for  Summer  use.  hand-made  and  trimmed 
with  Valenciennes  lace.  Slips  cost  $2.95; 
panties  $1.95.  Linen  is  always  cool, 
washes  beautifully,  and  will  appeal  to 
the  fastidious. 
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JUST  think  of  visiting  beautiful  Glacier  National  Park,  the 
Land  of  the  Shining  Mountains,  with  its  hundreds  of 
glaciers,  lakes,  waterfalls  and  giant  mountain  peaks.  Im¬ 
agine  a  trip  up  to  Mount  Baker  National  Forest  Consider 
the  thrill  of  a  three  day  tour  of  Yellowstone  Park  with  its  . 
world  famous  scenic  beauty;  traveling  on  to  scenic  Colorado 
and  up  to  Pike’s  Peak  .  .  .  and  then  home  by  way  of  Chicago 
and  Washington,  D.  C.  and  Mt.  Vernon. 

This  is  a  small  part  of  what  you’ll  see  and  do  on  the 


THIRD  ANNUAL 


WITH 

OUR 


HAPPY  CROWD 


Grand  Canyon  and  Great  Falls, 
Yellowstone  Park 


COAST 

TO 

COAST 


TOUR 


to  the  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Mt.  Baker  National  Forest  —  Glacier  National  Park 
Yellowstone  National  Park  —  Colorado 


—AT  LOW  COST 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  3rd  Annual  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour 
takes  you  touring  in  the  most  fascinating 
parts  of  the  United  States.  You  travel  on 
a  fine  all-Pullman  train  with  every  comfort 
and  convenience  possible  to  give  you.  You 
visit  the  great  cities  along  the  route;  take 
auto  side  trips  at  almost  every  stop. 

And  besides  the  thrilling  pleasure  of  all 
the  wonderful  sightseeing,  there  is  the 
added  joy  of  traveling  with  friends  and 
neighbors  from  your  own  county  and  state. 

Because  The  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour  will 
be  made  up  of  happy,  carefree  folks  just  like  yourself.  We  will  all  be 
together  on  our  special  train  as  one  happy  crowd. 

ONE  LUMP  SUM  PAYS 


And  there  will  not  be  one  single 
travel  worry  to  bother  us.  Expert 
tour  managers  will  attend  to  all  de¬ 
tails..  We  won’t  have  to  worry  about 
baggage,  hotels,  tickets  or  anything. 
We  just  relax  and  enjoy  every  minute 
of  this  glorious  tour. 

Just  look  at  the  map  of  the  route 
below.  Can  you  imagine  a  more  won¬ 
derful  trip  at  such  an  astonishing  low 
cost?  You  can  afford  this  vacation  this  August!  In  fact,  you 
can’t  afford  to  miss  going  along  with  our  happy,  carefree  crowd. 
Decide  now  to  go.  Mail  the  coupon  below  for  literature  ex¬ 
plaining  all. 


Garden  of  the  Gods ,  Colorado 


EVERYTHING 


You  can  almost  leave  your  pocket- 
book  at  home !  The  entire  cost  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  lump  sum  which  includes  rail 
and  Pullman  fares,  meals  in  dining  cars 
and  hotels,  lodging,  sightseeing  and  na¬ 
tional  park  tours.  No  extra  tickets  to 
buy,  no  tips  to  pay.  You  need  not  spend 
one  extra  penny  except  for  laundry  or 
souvenirs  you  may  purchase  along  the 
way. 


Old  Faithful  Geyser 
Yellowstone  Park 


Mail  Coupon  Below 

The  coupon  will  bring  you  the  special  low  rates  and 
descriptive  illustrated  literature  giving  full  details..  Con¬ 
tains  actual  photographs  of  the  places  visited.  Gives  day 

by  day  schedule  of 
what  you  see  and 
do.  Get  together 
with  your  friends 
and  neighbors  — 
talk  it  over — plan  a 
party  to  make  the 
trip. 

Remember  Au¬ 
gust  11th  to  27th 
are  the  tour  dates. 
So  start  planning 
now  to  go.  MAIL 
THE  COUPON 

Black  feet  Indians,  Glacier  TODAY  ! 

National  Park 


ON  THESE  RAILROADS 

New  York  Central  Lines 


Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Great  Northern 


Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle 
Pennsylvania  Lines 


TOUR  DIRECTOR, 

Rural  New-  Yorker 
333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 

Send  me  a  copy  of  your  free  booklet  about  the  3rd 
Annual  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour. 


Name . 

R.F.D.  or  St. 


City  . State 
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|  PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Many  thanks  for  the  very  satisfactory 
adjustment  which  was  effected  between 
. — and  ourselves.  You  have  certain¬ 
ly  lived  up  to  your  word  in  our  case  and 
I  am  seeing  that  everyone  knows  it.  On 
the  strength  of  your  act  and  the.  eonfi- 
nence  you  gave  me  in  your  advertisers  I 
have  since  bought  seed  and  chicks  from 
your  columns.  E.  M.  P. 

New  York. 

Thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for 
me.  I  wrote  the  concern  five  letters  and 
they  never  answered  one  but  as  soon  as 
you  wrote  them  I  got  my  goods.  J.  w.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  was  an  unusual  delay  in  the  de¬ 
livery  of  goods  by  a  reputable  concern, 
but  distrust  invariably  follows  a  failure 
to  answer  letters.  We  were  glad  to  be  of 
service. 

W.  M.  Dozier  and  Mel  J.  O'Keefe  en¬ 
gaged  in  selling  a  sub-division  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  on  a 
lunch  and  lecture  plan  for  the  A.  O. 
White  Realty  Company  were  returned  to 
Indianapolis  from  California  to  answer 
charges  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  The 
case  arose  from  their  operation  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Estates  Company,  a  lunch  and  lec¬ 
ture  proposition  operated  in  Indiana.  On 
the  release  of  publicity  after  receipt  of 
complaints  Dozier  entered  a  general  de¬ 
nial,  but  the  operation  was  discontinued 
in  and  about  Tonawanda. 

On  January  21.  3932,  I  shipped  by  ex¬ 
press  4y2  dozen  dressed  squabs  to  C.  F. 
Nicholas,  Inc.,  bonded  and  licensed  com¬ 
mission  merchants,  435  West  14tli  St., 
New  York  City.  I  made  two  other  ship¬ 
ments  before  this,  and  received  my  re¬ 
turns  all  right,  but  this  shipment  they 
have  never  recognized  in  any  way.  I 
have  written  them  about  it  and  they  do 
not  answer ;  they  just  ignore  all  letters. 
They  must  receive  them,  as  I  always  put 
my  return  address  on  them,  and  they 
never  come  back.  At  that  time  squabs 
were  quoted  50  to  55  cents  a  pound.  Will 
you  see  what  you  can  do  about  collecting 
for  me?  MRS.  E.  I).  D. 

New  Jersey. 

C.  F.  Nicholas,  Inc.,  is  out  of  business, 
and  Mr.  Nicholas  is  said  to  be  a  salesman 
for  a  Brooklyn  concern.  They  were  not 
licensed  for  the  last  year,  and  there  was 
no  bond  on  which  collection  could  be 
made,  but  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
3931,  they  had  a  bond,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  under  the  law  to  collect  the 
amount  owing  shippers  from  the  surety 
ou  the  bond,  but  this  would  only  cover 
shipments  made  prior  to  June  30,  1931, 
and  did  not  cover  the  complaints  that 
were  made  of  non-payment  for  goods 
shipped  later. 

September  5,  1930,  I  sold  .T.  J.  Cronan, 
321  West  14tli  St.,  New  York,  3,000  ears 
of  corn,  price  $45.  I  have  sent  a  bill 
three  times  and  cannot  get  any  answer. 
Would  you  try  to  collect  it?  H.  E.  R. 

Connecticut. 

J.  J.  Cronan  is  not  listed  in  our  refer¬ 
ence  books  and  we  have  been  unable  to 
get  any  response  from  him.  Our  attorney 
reported  that  Cronan  was  working,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  make  any  contact, 
with  him.  The  amount  did  not  warrant 
suit,  and  we  are  reluctantly  obliged  to 
advise  the  reader  to  charge,  this  to  ex¬ 
perience. 

A  party  asks  me  to  go  into  a  proposi¬ 
tion  whereby  an  investment  will  double  in 
six  months.  She  is  taking  a  friend  or 
■two  of  hers  in  but  the  matter  must  be 
kept  quiet.  Payment  is  to  be  made  each 
month  but  all  checks  must  be  held  for  six 
months  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
original  amount  will  be  doubled.  The 
name  of  the  company  is  not  given  but  the 
personal  word  of  the  party  and  the  claim 
is  made  if  the  company  fails  the  party 
will  make  the  money  good.  Have  you 
heard  of  a  proposition  like  this  that  was 
any  good  and  would  you  take  a  chance.? 

New  York.  p.  s. 

Y~es,  we  heard  of  a  similar  proposition 
and  disappointment  was  the  only  dividend 
received.  We  would  not  take  a  chance  on 
St.  In  the  first,  place  an  investor  should 
have  a  chance  to  investigate  the  company 
in  which  he  is  interested  and  know  what 
stocks  or  bonds  he  is  buying.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place  secrecy  indicates  an  unstable 
plan ;  in  the  third  place  a  high  return  on 
an  investment  indicates  speculation.  We 
would  leave  any  proposition  alone  in 
which  all  the  cards  were  not  placed  face 
up  on  the  table. 

About  12  weeks  ago  an  agent  of  Fashion 
Row  Tailors,  1715  Broadway,  New  York, 
called  with  the  proposition  that  they  sell 
suits  for  $50  and  up.  1  was  to  pay  $2 


a  week,  but  only  for  five  to  seven  weeks, 
and  1  would  receive  a  suit  or  an  over¬ 
coat.  I  was  to  advertise  the  suit  and  give 
them  a  good  name.  That  was  their  rea- 
soxi  for  sending  the  suit  in  five  or  seven 
weeks.  They  have  not  kept  their  prom¬ 
ise.  Can  you  tell  me  if  they  are  respon¬ 
sible?  j.  w.  B. 

New  York. 

We  find  no  rating  for  this  concern,  and 
have  not  been  able  to  get  any  settlement 
for  our  friend.  Agents  often  make  the 
claim  that  they  give  bargains  in  this  way 
for  advertising  purposes,  but  that  kind 
of  a  “story”  is  so  time-worn  it  seldom 
works  any  more.  The  agent  selling  suits 
or  clothing  of  any  kind  in  the  country  to 
be  delivered  by  city  houses  has  always 
left  complaints  behind  him,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  loss  to  the  country  patron. 

I  answered  an  advertisement  in  a  farm 
paper  of  the  Kowalski  Company,  fancy- 
work  dealers,  Brenham,  Texas.  They  said 
they  paid  $6  a  dozen  for  sewing  tea 
aprons.  They  wanted  $7.50  deposit  for 
the  material.  I  sent  the  money,  and  they 
Avrote  in  reply  that  they  could  not  ship 
at  once,  but  asked  me  to  wait,  or  if  not 
they  would  refund  the  money.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  wait  or  demand  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  money?  M.  L.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  you  asked  us  first  Ave  Avould  have  ad¬ 
vised  you  to  keep  your  $7.50.  We  ad¬ 
vise  now  to  ask  the  return  of  it.  The 
“work-at-home”  apron  scheme  is  an  old 
one.  As  ahvays  worked  heretofore  the 
scheme  is  to  sell  you  some  material  to 
make  aprons  that  you  would  not  buy  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  promise  that  you  would  be 
paid  for  work  on  them.  In  other  words 
that  the  concern  would  “buy  back”  the 
aprons  after  you  seAved  them.  Sometimes 
they  induce  the  victim  to  buy  a  second 
supply,  but  Ave  have  yet  to  hear  of  any¬ 
one  who  has  ever  been  paid  for  making 
the  aprons  or  who  ever  got  any  money 
back. 


I  have  been  unable  to  collect  $12.95 
earned  on  commissions  from  the  National 
Rubber  Filler  Company.  Midlothian, 
Texas,  and  acknowledged  by  them  to  be 
due  me.  Will  you  see  if  you  can  get  it 
for  me?  o.  G.  o. 

NeAV  York. 

We  have  diligently  sought  to  collect 
this  account,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
do  so.  In  this  case  the  company  de¬ 
manded  payment  before  the  goods  were 
shipped.  The  same  rule  should  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  commission  on  the  sale.  The 
R.  N.-Y\  Avill  not  accept  an  advertisement 
without  satisfactory  reference,  because  Ave 
want  to  save  our  friends  from  the  danger 
of  trusting  irresponsible  concerns,  but 
oftentimes  people  take  chances  on  other 
concerns  about  Avliich  they  liaA-e  no  in¬ 
formation.  These  chances  result  in  many 
losses. 


I  am  a  shipper  of  watercress  and  had 
been  shipping  hoav  and  then  to  John  H. 
Davies,  Inc.,  2SG  Washington  St.,  Ncav 
York  City.  Had  been  getting  prompt  re¬ 
turns.  About  April  22  1  had  a  letter 
from  this  firm  saying  they  had  moved  to 
360  Washington  St.,  and  they  could  han¬ 
dle  more  cress  to  better  advantage,  so 
April  24  my  brother  and  also  my  partner, 
shipped  one  barrel,  350  bunches.  April 
25  1  shipped  tAVO  barrels,  660  bunches; 
April  27  I  shipped  two  barrels,  635 
bunches.  I  have  not  had  any  returns  yet. 
I  have  written  several  times  and  could 
not  get  any  reply,  so  sent  a  registered  let¬ 
ter  and  I  am  enclosing  the  envelope  of 
that  to  sIioav  you  how  that  Avas  handled. 
I  have  written  to  both  addresses  and  can¬ 
not  get  a  reply  from  either.  I  am  willing 
to  give  a  per  cent  out  of  this  if  you  can 
collect  $49.35.  H.  E.  F. 

Virginia. 

Mr.  Davies  wrote  one  letter  in  Avhicli 
he  stated  that  on  receipt  of  our  letter  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  complaint  he  had  investi¬ 
gated  his  record  and  found  a  check  had 
been  sent  but  not  returned  to  his  bank, 
but  lie  would  send  a  duplicate  to  make 
good.  He  did  not  do  so.  We  finally 
gave  the  account  to  our  attorney  avIio  re¬ 
ports  that  he  has  made  inquiry  but  can¬ 
not  locate  these  people,  and  could  get  no 
information  from  people  in  the  vicinity. 
As  this  was  a  corporation  the  individuals 
could  not  be  held  responsible  even  if  lo¬ 
cated.  We  were  therefore  unable  to  help 
this  subscriber. 


I  paid  $10  for  a  bus  ticket  to  Buffalo. 
I  did  not  use  the  ticket  as  I  changed  my 
plans  and  they  returned  me  only  $2.50. 
Can  you  fix  the  matter  up  for  me? 

Ncav  York.  J.  c. 

We  think  there  Avas  some  misunder¬ 
standing  about  this.  It  may  have  been 
an  oversight.  Anyway,  the  ticket  Avas 
redeemed  after  Ave  made  application  for 
refund. 


THE  RIGHT 


TOOL 


CATCHING  FISH 


Ethyl  Gasoline  is  the  RIGHT  tool 
for  driving  your  car 


SOME  fish  are  caught 
on  bent  pins.  Most 
anglers  consider  the  pen¬ 
nies  spent  for  fishhooks  a  wise 
investment. 

You  can  run  your  car  on  reg¬ 
ular  gasoline,  but  it  will  run 
better,  and  more  economically 
in  the  long  run,  if  you  use 
Ethyl  Gasoline. 

Ethyl  is  the  right  and  scien¬ 
tific  tool  for  the  modern  driving 
job.  It  is  good ,  tested-quality 
gasoliney>//?J  Ethyl  fluid.  Inside 
the  engine,  the  Ethyl  fluid  con¬ 
trols  the  power  of  the  gasoline. 
It  prevents  uneven  explosions 
that  cause  harmful  knock,  over¬ 
heating,  wear  and  tear  on  the 
engine  and  loss  of  powder.  It 
makes  gasoline  deliver  greater 


power  with  a  smoothly 
increasing  pressure  that 

brinSs  out  the  best  Per“ 

formance  of  any  car. 

^  Ethyl  Gasoline  makes  such 
an  improvement  in  car  per¬ 
formance  and  engine  efficiency 
that  nearly  every  car  manufac¬ 
turer  now  offers  high  compres¬ 
sion  engines  designed  to  use 
^  Ethyl.  It  makes  such  an  im¬ 
provement  in  older  cars  that 
already  more  people  buy  Ethyl 
Gasoline  that  any  other  brand 
of  motor  fuel.  And  remember 
A  that  today  its  price  is  less  than 
the  price  you  paid  for  regular 
A  gasoline  only  a  few  years  ago. 

y  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation, 

Chrysler  Building,  New  York 
City. 
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Ethyl  fluid  contains  lead 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

Past  State  Grange  Master  O.  D.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  of  Massachusetts,  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Grange  Mutual 
Liability  Co.,  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  on  May 
16,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company, 
to  succeed  the  late  Leslie  R.  Smith,  of 
South  Hadley,  Mass.,  whose  death  oc¬ 
curred  recently.  The  other  officers  of  the 
tompany  elected  were:  Vice-president, 
Eugene  A.  Eckert,  Master  of  the  Illinois 
State  Grange ;  secretary,  Richard  C.  Car- 
rick,  of  Keene,  N.  H. ;  treasurer,  William 
F.  Perry,  Keene,  N.  H. ;  members  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  National  Grange  Master 
Louis  J.  Taber,  of  Columbus,  O. ;  William 

F.  Perry,  of  Keene,  N.  H. ;  and  Walter 

G.  Perry  ;  members  of  board  of  directors, 
Master  Fred  J.  Freestone,  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange;  James  C.  Farmer, 
lecturer  of  the  National  Grange ;  R.  C. 
Carrick  and  William  F.  Perry. 

Of  the  series  of  31  regional  confer¬ 
ences  for  Grange  officers,  held  in  New 
York  State  from  April  11  to  May  27  by 
State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone ;  Mrs. 
Susan  J.  Freestone,  National  Grange 
Superintendent  of  Juvenile  Grange  work, 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  State 
Grange  lecturer,  two  conferences  showed 
a  total  attendance  of  over  160,  Oswego 
County  and  Chautauqua  County.  The 
conferences  were  divided  into  three 
groups,  State  Master  Freestone  speaking 
to  the  Masters,  Miss  Arthur  to  the  lec¬ 
turers  and  Mrs.  Freestone  to  the  juve¬ 
nile  matrons.  The  series  was  the  most 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 
THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  INC., 
301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D.  New  York  City. 


FREE  BOOKS 


On  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all  purposes 
for  sale  or  rent.  LOW  EXCURSION  RATES.  Write 

E.C.  Leedy,  Dept.  230,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

4  1)  f  ll  AH  improvements — $1,100* 

Koom  tottaue  n°  inte>est.  $12.00  m 

1  v',llu5v  vance  first  of  each  month. 

W.  O.  JONES  807  Park  Avenue  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


PAINT 


Lowest  prices  in  our  history.  Five 
Year  Guarantee  in  writing.  Buy 
direct.  Save  the  difference.  Write 
for  Free  Catalogue  and  Special  Offer.  The  H.  J.  Burns 
Co.,  Dept.  G,  96  Commercial  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  clean,  sober,  American,  under¬ 
stands  farm  work;  good  milker;  can  be  bad 
for  $12  month  and  board;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3802,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced.  wants  job.  ADVERTISER  3890,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENTION! — Who  needs  wide-awake,  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  reliable  American  couple,  age  30  V  Have 
sold  out  50  head  cattle,  5,000  poultry,  350  acres; 
good  plain  cook,  experienced  dairymaid,  pouitr.v- 
maid;  chauffeur,  gardener,  handyman,  truck- 
driver.  teamster,  milker,  herdsman,  manager; 
not  afraid  of  work  but  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  first-class.  ADVERTISER  3805, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENERGETIC  AMERICAN,  married,  childless, 
desires  position,  estate,  farm,  caretaker,  gar¬ 
den  work,  handy-man,  can  milk,  understand 
farm  machinery,  drive  truck,  tractor:  perma¬ 
nent.  go  anytvbere.  ADVERTISER  3896,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PIPTHRIAI  FNVPIfiPCQ  for  every  occasion, 

HLIUKIAL  LIlVLLUrCJ  Bakelited  colors.  Dozen 
assorted,  15c.  KERR.  615b  Keefer  PI  ,  Washington,  1).  0 


EXPERIENCED  TEAMSTER,  farmer,  reliable, 
efficient,  references;  state  wages.  E.  A. 
LIBBY,  Essex  St.,  Cliftondale,  Mass. 


PRINTING— Postpaid  3z.  300  envelopes,  $1s  500,  $1.50;  1,000. 
$2.50.  Other  printing  reasonable.  Hanesty  Press. Putney, Vt, 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


INVALID  POULTRYMAN  needs  assistant; 

hatching,  raising  and  laying;  handy  with  ham¬ 
mer  and  saw;  state  experience;  $15  monthly, 
room  and  board:  Kingston.  N.  Y.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3879,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SWISS,  48,  SINGLE,  wishes  steady  position  on 
private  estate:  understands  all  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  work:  strictly  temperate;  references:  please 
state  wages  and  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
3900,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDYMAN,  AMERICAN,  chores,  poultry, 
gardening,  caretaking,  well  recommended.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  SOU,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  superintendent,  with  the  ex¬ 
perience,  energy  and  executive  ability  to  han¬ 
dle  any  agricultural  enterprise,  open  for  en¬ 
gagement;  40  years  of  age,  married,  no  family, 
efficient,  economical,  dependable,  up  to  date 
and  a  hustler.  ADVERTISER  3910,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  GOOU  cook,  neat,  capable, 
young  woman,  with  loveable  boy  3;  best  ref¬ 
erences;  gentleman’s  country  home.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3909,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  30,  wishes  farm  or  other  job; 

farm  experience;  can  paint,  some  carpentry, 
good  stenographer.  ADVERTISER  3908,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  COUPLE  as  caretaker,  repair  build¬ 
ings  and  machinery;  some  farm  and  poultry 
experience;  can  milk.  H.  F.  MULLER,  1904  AV. 
Seventh  St.,  Dunellen,  N.  J.  ' 


successful  in  point  of  interest  and  at¬ 
tendance  of  any  yet  held. 

A  monster  Grange  picnic  for  the  nearly 
900  Granges  of  New  York  State  is  to  be 
held  at  the  State  Fair  grounds  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  on  July  4.  State  Master  Freestone, 
who  has  the  arrangements  in  charge,  ex¬ 
pects  that  the  picnic  will  exceed  all  pre¬ 
vious  records  for  attendance.  A  big  pa¬ 
rade  is  to  be  a  feature  and  the  executive 
committee  of  the  State  Grange  has  of¬ 
fered  a  series  of  three  prizes  of  $25,  $15 
and  $10  for  the  best  Grange  floats  in  the 
parade.  Any  Grange  in  the  State  is 
eligible  to  enter  a  float. 

National  Superintendent  Susan  J. 
Freestone  reports  the  every  Grange 
State  now  is  enrolled  in  the  Juvenile 
Grange  column.  There  is  now  a  total 
Juvenile  membership  in  the  country  of 
over  20,000,  with  over  S00  Juvenile 
Granges.  Eighteen  Juvenile  Granges  have 
been  organized  in  New  York  State  since 
the  last  National  Grange  session  in  No¬ 
vember. 

A  new  Grange  has  recently  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  North  Carolina  with  a  charter 
membership  of  200.  Organization  work 
in  North  Carolina  is  very  active,  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  coming  of  the  National 
Grange  to  that  State  next  November. 

A  movement  has  been  started  to  erect 
a  memorial  at  Newton,  Iowa,  where  the 
second  Subordinate  Grange  was  orga¬ 
nized  April  17,  1S6S,  this  Grange  being 
formed  just  one  day  after  Fredonia 
Grange  No.  1  was  organized  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  N.  Y.  The  organizer  of 
the  Newton  Grange  was  Andrew  Failor, 
one  of  the  pioneer  deputies  of  the  order 
and  a  close  friend  of  Father  Oliver  Hud¬ 
son  Kelley. 

As  the  campaign  for  Honor  Granges 
becomes  more  widespread,  the  number  of 
Model  Granges  will  be  more  common.  A 
Model  Grange  is  simply  an  Honor  Grange 
that  has  had  honor  seals  attached  to  its 
charter  for  live  successive  years. 

Excelsior  Grange  No.  456,  of  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  N.  Y.,  recently  celebrated 
its  50tli  anniversary  by  dedicating  their 
remodeled  Grange  home.  Excelsior  has 
four  of  its  charter  members  still  living. 
The  Grange  was  organized  January  9, 
1882,  by  Deputy  J.  B.  Whiting,  who  also 
served  at  one  time  as  lecturer  of  the  N. 
Y.  State  Grange. 

Thirty-five  Granges  of  New  York  State 
qualified  in  the  State  Grange  gold-piece 
campaign  by  making  a  net  gain  of  live  or 
more  members  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1932.  Penfield  Grange  of  Monroe  County 
led  the  parade  with  a  net  gain  of  30  mem¬ 
bers,  with  Canisteo  Grange  of  Steuben 
second  with  a  gain  of  29. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  S*.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ideal  Location  for  Motorists 


Large,  comfortable,  home-like  rooms.  Quiet 
and  restful  surroundings.  Famous  for  un¬ 
assuming  service  and  excellent  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  -  $2.00  up 

Rooms  with  private  bath  -  -  $2.50  up 

Suites  for  3  or  4  persons  -  -  $5.00  up 


I  all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 

fittings,  valves  and  supplies 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

.  ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  Ts'o.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  German  preferred; 

wife  to  do  housework,  man  to  milk  and  do 
farm  work;  near  New  York  City:  $50  per  month 
year  round:  modern  house.  ADVERTISER  3897, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm-hand,  all-year  job; 

state  particulars  and  wages.  BECKER,  Cal- 
licoon  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Strong  single  man,  over  30,  with 
good  character  and  sober,  for  general  work  on 
poultry  farm;  board  and  room:  state  salary 
wanted  in  first  letter.  MALKUS  E.  SODER- 
STROM,  Speonk,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Jobs  for  boys  on  dairy,  general  and 
poultry  farms;  a  few  boys  want  jobs  on  small 
estates  in  care  of  grounds  and  gardens;  ages 
from  14  to  20  years  old ;  wages  for  boys  with 
one  or  more  years  experience  $5  to  $25  a  month; 
inexperienced  boys  will  work  for  their  board, 
lodging  and  carfare:  references  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  MR.  R.  P.  ARMSTRONG.  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  Newtown  High  School.  Elmhurst,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  MARRIED,  no  children, 
life  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate  man¬ 
agement;  wife  board  help  or  housekeeper ;  fine 
references.  BOX  407,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


WORK  WANTED  on  poultry  farm,  best  refer¬ 
ences,  some  experience.  ADVERTISER  3840, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  WORKING  dairyman-farmer  wants 
charge  of  grade  A  dairy;  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren.  sober;  salary  and  share  proposition;  state 
particulars,  wages  offered.  ADVERTISER  3852, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  GERMAN  dairyman,  wants  position. 

HEINS  LAMMERS.  care  Fred  Buelter,  293 
Carroll  St.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN.  21,  wants  work  on  farm.  J. 
COTTER,  428  E.  135tli  St.,  New  York  City. 


REFINED  WOMAN,  age  thirty-five,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  practical  nursing  or  housekeeping,  also 
competent  in  business.  ADVERTISER  3877, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVELL-EDUCATED  YOUNG  man,  German,  28, 
farmer,  wants  position;  fully  experienced, 
good  dairyman;  motor  license.  ADA’ERTISER 
3882,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  SCHOOL  teacher  wants  position  for 
Summer  months  taking  care  of  children;  will 
go  anywhere,  teacli  if  necessary;  ready  June 
15.  ADA’ERTISER  38S3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  farm  manager  or  herds¬ 
man;  Danish,  12  years  present  position,  30 
years’  experience  with  registered  stock;  first- 
class  calf  man,  A.  It.  work  a  specialty;  all 
kinds  of  crops  and  machinery;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences:  Jerseys  or  Guernseys  preferred.  PETER 
CHRISTIANSEN,  Averili  Park,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  age  twenty-five,  desires  position 
as  manager  of  game  farm  or  private,  estate  or 
manager  of  both;  experienced;  reference.  EARL 
J.  AVOOD,  Arden,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  SINGLE,  active  in  poultry,  desires  posi¬ 
tion.  BOX  36,  Newark,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN.  reliable,  strong,  willing,  experi¬ 
enced  farm-hand  and  milker,  desires  employ¬ 
ment;  state  wages.  ADA'ERTISER  3S85,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRENCH-CANADIAN,  21,  reared  on  farm;  milk, 
handle  team  and  general  farming.  L.  BOU¬ 
DREAU,  12  Bender  Place,  Cliffside,  N.  J. 


LAD  AT  AVITH  girl  11.  wishes  position;  trust¬ 
worthy.  AGNES  DEN  BLEYKER,  318  Gar¬ 
field  St.,  Linden,  N.  J. 


HOLLAND  FAMILY  would  like  work  on  a  farm, 
will  do  any  kind  of  work;  family  consists  of 
man  and  wife,  two  boys  ages  12  and  17  years. 
C.  A.  PAANS,  85  Peel  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  AVOMA-N,  with  boy  14  years 
old.  as  houseworker  in  country  for  Summer. 
ADA  ERTISER  3889,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVOMAN,  GOOD  cook  and  housekeeper;  son  16, 
good  milker,  reliable,  willing:  desire  positions 
together;  terms  reasonable.  ADA'ERTISER  3891, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position  as  dairy  or 
barn-man;  best  references;  no  bad  habits; 
American:  will  come  for  personal  interview.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3893,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  GARDENER-FARMER,  fully  experi¬ 
enced  all  branches  gardening-farming;  wife 
good  cook-housekeeper;  best  references.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  3912,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE.  20  years’  experience, 
high  reference,  capable  filling  responsible  posi¬ 
tion:  moderate  wage.  ADA'ERTISER  3915,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  DESIRE  position;  man  gardener,  all¬ 
round  handy-man:  woman  good  cook,  house¬ 
keeper.  Care  GORDON  RUSSELL,  AA'allace, 
AV.  Va. 


AVORKING  FOREMAN  or  estate  manager,  Ger¬ 
man,  27,  trustworthy,  life  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming  and  gardening;  agricultural  school 
graduate;  desires  permanent  position:  details  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3904,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  SINGLE,  experienced  in  all 
branches;  moderate  wages  and  good  home  de¬ 
sired.  ADA'ERTISER  3903,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  experienced  farm¬ 
hand,  good  milker,  good  habits;  job  by  year; 
by  June  22:  reference.  ADVERTISER  3902, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MARRIED  manager  or  herds¬ 
man  wishes  position.  ADA'ERTISER  3901, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  SAA’ISS,  28.  reliable  milker,  worker, 
wants  steady  position  on  dairy  or  general 
farm;  state  wages.  556  UNION  AVE.,  Irving¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  farm  of  8%  acres,  6  rooms, 
bath,  all  improvements,  city  gas,  500  ft.  to 
State  road:  large  barn,  large  chicken  house,  run¬ 
ning  stream;  $4,800.  $1,300  cash.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  387S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 5-acre  poultry  farm,  6-room  mod¬ 
ern  home;  houses  for  1,000  hens  and  1.000 
baby  chicks;  $4,000,  $1,250  cash.  J.  DOAVLER, 
A'ineland,  N.  J. 


AV  ANTED  AT  ONCE,  small  acreage,  small  house 
with  improvements:  near  town;  suitable  high¬ 
way  market;  vicinity  Connecticut  and  New 
York  State  boundry  line.  Summer  boarder  sec¬ 
tion;  full  cash  price  not  over  $600 ;.  describe  de¬ 
tails  and  send  photo  first  letter.  ADA'ERTISER 
3880,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY  farm.  123  acres,  large 
house,  barn,  orchards,  trout  stream;  cash 
price  $3,800.  ADVERTISER  3881,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


90-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  located  Chenango  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. ;  3%  miles  to  village,  short  distance 
to  State  road;  40  acres  tillable,  slightly  rolling; 
attractive  8-room  house,  pipeless  furnace;  nice 
lawn  and  shade  trees;  barn  for  24  head,  con¬ 
crete  stable:  a  real  buy  for  $2,000;  consider¬ 
ing  price  and  the  buildings  on  this  property  it 
would  make  an  excellent  Summer  home.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


HOME,  8  ROOMS,  3  acres,  gasoline  station, 
fruit,  shale;  lovely  place;  Albany  Post  Road, 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  3884,  care  Rural- 
New- Yorker. 


AV  ANTED — Few  acres  or  abandoned  farm,  lease, 
option  buy;  New  A'ork  or  Connecticut; 
isolated,  cheap;  American,  Protestant;  no  deal¬ 
ers.  ADVERTISER  38S6,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AV  ANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy.  small 
tillable  farm  in  vicinity  of  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
preferably  with  brook;  give  full  description  and 
terms  in  first  letter.  ADA’ERTISER  3887,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


STAMFORD  A'lLLAGE,  Catskill  Mountains,  14- 
room  house,  newly  decorated,  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  with  3  acres  land.  ELIZABETH  CON¬ 
STABLE,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  5-aere  farm,  6-room  house, 
improvements;  poultry  houses;  in  Bergen 
County.  BOX  170,  R.  1,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 


FARM  AV  ANTED  within  80  miles  of  New  York 
City  suitable  boarding  and  poultry  farm;  wa¬ 
ter  and  woods  essential;  up  to  $3,000.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  3899,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FURNISHED  CAMP  on  lake  for  rent;  reduced 
rates:  pine  woods;  boat;  eating  arrangements; 
write  for  particulars.  C.  E.  BROAVN,  Perry,  Me. 


GENERAL  STORE  for  sale;  good  cash  and  carry 
business.  Apply  ADA'ERTISER  3914,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA'ANTED  TO  RENT  farm  with  stock  and  tools, 
or  on  shares,  with  option  of  purchasing  with¬ 
in  a  year;  land  and  buildings  must  be  good;  ex¬ 
cellent  reference  furnished.  ADVERTISER  3913, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 24  acres  Northern  New  Jersey,  20 
miles  to  New  York;  8-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  barn,  sheds,  chicken  houses;  5  cows, 
horse,  300  chicks,  250  pullets;  small  milk  route; 
one,  4-6  acres,  house  and  outbuildings,  suitable 
for  roadstand,  gas  station;  owner.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3906,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SPRINGFIELD  -  BOSTON  -  PROA'IDENCE  high¬ 
way,  long  established  modern  tourist  inn. 
lunch-room,  filling  station,  three-acre  poultry 
plant;  $7,500.  $1,500  down.  GEISEL,  29  Spring 
St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Country  Board 


BOARDERS,  ACCOMMODATE  25  guests.  MRS. 
EDITH  E.  BRYDEN,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


RIDGEAVOOD  REST  HOME,  private  sanitorium, 
invalids,  elderly  people;  excellent  food,  nurs¬ 
ing  care,  terms  moderate.  GROVE  AND  A' AN 
DIEN  AA’E.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Tel.  Ridgewood 
6-5517. 


FEW  GUESTS  taken,  excellent  table  and  ser¬ 
vice,  refined,  restful;  trained  nurse  in  home; 
ideal  honeymoon  retreat;  $21  per  week.  ADA 
COBLE,  Stratford,  Conn. 


SPECKLED  AND  LAKE  trout,  also  plenty  of 
white  fish,  best  in  the  Adirondacks;  streams 
and  brooks  close  by;  boarders  taken:  plenty  to 
eat:  $14  per  week.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  Raqiiette 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  AA'ANTED,  modern  home  in  country. 

near  town;  home  care  and  food;  swimming; 
$10  week,  $35  month.  MRS.  FRANK  JOHNSON. 
Louisa,  A'a. 


BOARDERS  AA'ANTED  in  modern  country  home. 

in  A’irginia;  elderly  persons  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3876,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARD — Rural  home,  spacious  acreage,  desires 
elderly  couple,  semi-invalid  or  retired  tourist. 
SCXO,  It.  6,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


AA'ANTEf) — Truck  farm,  in  Connecticut,  within 
100  miles  from  New  York,  about  12  acres, 
fruit  and  berries;  state  all  particulars  and 
terms.  ADA'ERTISER  3888,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOARDERS.  QUIET,  restful  farm  home;  $8  per 
week;  good  table;  fishing  and  bathing.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  3894,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AV ANTED — Country  board  by  gentleman  week¬ 
ends,  vicinity  New  York  City;  state  particu¬ 
lars.  ADA'ERTISER  3898,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


LAKE  ERIE  farm  of  100  acres,  has  bathing 
beach,  tennis  and  croquet.  THE  PERSONS 
HOMESTEAD,  AVestfieid,  N.  Y. 


AA'ANTED — Boarders  in  country  home;  write  for 
information.  MRS.  EDWIN  HOUGHTALING, 
Equinunk,  Pa. 


AV ANTED — Boarders,  $10  per  week;  beautiful 
location:  for  information  address  MRS.  ANNA  • 
G.  MUNSON,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  FARM,  Catskills,  trout  fishing,  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery,  excellent  table.  ADVERTISER 
3907,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENTION! — AVill  provide  good  home  cheap  to 
right  party  at  modern  farm  home;  also  board¬ 
ers  wanted  at  $8.  AVrite  ADVERTISER  3905, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  •  AVIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURB_  HONEY — Amber,  buckwheat,  60  lbs., 
$3.25;  120  lbs.,  $6;  not  prepaid;  5  lbs.  amber 
or  buckwheat,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.60;  delivered  third 
zone.  EDAVARD  REDDOUT,  New  AVoodstoek, 

N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  clover  $4.50,  buckwheat  $3, 
mixed  $3.60.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


FRESH  AA'IIITE  eggs,  direct  from  our  poultry 
plant;  references  required  or  C.O.D.;  state 
your  price.  J.  II.  MCCLELLAND,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HOME-MADE  sausage.  4A4  lbs.  for  $1, 
postpaid:  fresh  hams,  shoulders  and  loins;  sat¬ 
isfaction  assured.  BURLEIGH  JONES,  Mere¬ 
dith,  N.  H. 


PURE  A'ERMOXT  maple  sugar,  10-lb.  pail. 

$2.50;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.40:  2-oz.  cakes,  40c  lb.; 
maple  syrup,  1  gal.,  $2,  not  prepaid.  GEO.  N. 
AVOODRUFF,  Jericho,  Vt. 


AA'E  SOLICIT  your  order  for  maple  syrup,  made 
in  the  largest  and  best  producing  section  in 
Vermont;  New  England  quality  label  grading: 
fancy  grade,  $2  per  gallon;  grade  A-l,  $1.85  per 
gallon;  f.o.b.  Cambridge,  cash  with  the  order  or 
shipped  C.  O.  D. ;  in  12-gallon  lots  we  will  allow 
a  10%  discount.  T.  J.  McGOVERN,  Cambridge, 
Vermont. 


VERMONT  FINE  quality  extracted  clover 
honey.  5  lbs.  $1,  postpaid.  C.  E.  DUNHAM, 
Bethel,  Vt. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup  $1.85  gallon;  small  sugar 
cakes  30c  lb.;  prepaid  within  third  zone  on 
orders  of  $1  or  more.  JONAS  PETERSTIEIM, 
R.  1,  Salisbury,  Pa. 


PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  third  zone, 
clover,  pail.  90  cts;  two,  $1.70;  four,  $3, 
mixed,  pail,  70  cts;  two,  $1.30:  four,  $2.30;  60- 
lb.  can,  mixed  honey,  here,  $2.75;  two  cans,  $5. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE- — Young  laying  three-banded  leather- 
colored  Italian  queen  bees  50c;  2-lb.  package 
bees  including  queen  $2.75,  3  lbs.  $3.50,  de¬ 
livered  postpaid,  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  JAS¬ 
PER  KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


AVILL  BUY  old  (metal)  Indian  tomahawk  pipes. 

if  with  old  wood  handles  intact;  write,  de¬ 
scribe,  price,  to  H.  J.  HIBBEN,  231  E.  loth  St.. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HOG  MANURE  delivered  reasonable.  HENRY 
HENKEL  &  SONS,  Secaueus,  N.  J.,  and  AVyc- 
koff,  N.  J. 


USED  34  T.  STAR  driller,  price  reasonable. 
IvNIES  BROS.,  Mountain  Top,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Lot  of  ice  tools  consisting  of  2 
dairy  plows  with  guides,  ice  leveler,  3  saws, 
2  pair  tongs,  set  hoisting  blocks  and  tongs, 
channel  scoop,  tool  grappler,  large  assortment 
ice  hooks,  assortment  of  splitting  and  chisel 
bars;  all  in  excellent  condition;  $55  for  the  lot; 
plows  alone  worth  $70.  H.  GORLEY,  Rt.  2, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


HENRY  FORD 
ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 


I  HAVE  always  Rad  to  work,  whether  any  one  hired  me  or 
not.  For  the  first  forty  years  of  my  life,  I  was  an  employe. 
When  not  employed  by  others,  I  employed  myself.  I  found 
very  early  that  being  out  of  hire  was  not  necessarily  being 
out  of  work.  The  first  means  that  your  employer  has  not 
found  something  for  you  to  do ;  the  second  means  that  you 
are  waiting  until  he  does. 

We  nowadays  think  of  work  as  something  that  others 
find  for  us  to  do,  call  us  to  do,  and  pay  us  to  do.  No  doubt 
our  industrial  growth  is  largely  responsible  for  that.  We 
have  accustomed  men  to  think  of  work  that  way. 

In  my  own  case,  I  was  able  to  find  work  for  others  as  well 
as  myself.  Outside  my  family  life,  nothing  has  given  me  more 
satisfaction  than  to  see  jobs  increase  in  number  and  in  profit 
to  the  men  who  handle  them.  And  beyond  question,  the  jobs 
of  the  world  today  are  more  numerous  and  profitable  in 
wages  than  they  were  even  eighteen  years  ago. 

But  something  entirely  outside  the  workshops  of  the 
nation  has  affected  this  hired  employment  very  seriously.  The 
word  “unemployment”  has  become  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
words  in  the  language.  The  condi¬ 
tion  itself  has  becqme  the  concern 
of  every  person  in  the  country. 

When  this  condition  arrived, 
there  were  just  three  things  to  be 
done.  The  first,  of  course,  was  to 
maintain  employment  at  the  max¬ 
imum  by  every  means  known  to 
management.  Employment  —  hire 
— was  what  the  people  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  ;  the}7  preferred  it ;  it  was 
the  immediate  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
cult}7.  In  our  plants  we  used  every 
expedient  to  spread  as  much  em¬ 
ployment  over  as  many  employes 
as  was  possible.  I  don’t  believe  in 
“make  work” — the  public  pays  for 
all  unnecessary  work — -but  there 
are  times  when  the  plight  of  others 
compels  us  to  do  the  human  thing 
even  though  it  be  but  a  makeshift ; 
and  I  am  obliged  to  admit  that,  like 
most  manufacturers,  we  avoided 
layoffs  by  continuing  work  that 
good  business  judgment  would 
have  halted.  All  of  our  non-profit 
work  was  continued  in  full  force 
and  much  of  the  shop  work.  There 
were  always  tens  of  thousands  em¬ 
ployed — the  lowest  point  at  Dear¬ 
born  was  40,000 — but  there  were 
always  thousands  unemployed  or  so  meagerly  employed, 
that  the  situation  was  far  from  desirable.  When  all  possible 
devices  for  providing  employment  have  been  used  and  fall 
short,  there  remains  no  alternative  but  self-help  or  charity. 

I  do  not  believe  in  routine  charity.  I  think  it  a  shameful 
thing  that  any  man  should  have  to  stoop  to  take  it,  or  give  it. 
I  do  not  include  human  helpfulness  under  the  name  of  charity. 
My  quarrel  with  charity  is  that  it  is  neither  helpful  nor 
human.  The  charity  of  our  cities  is  the  most  barbarous  thing 
in  our  system,  with  the  possible  exception  of  our  prisons. 
What  we  call  charity  is  a  modern  substitute  for  being  person¬ 
ally  kind,  personally  concerned  and  personally  involved  in 
the  work  of  helping  others  in  difficulty.  True  charity  is  a 
much  more  costly  effort  than  money-giving.  Our  donations 
too  often  purchase  exemption  from  giving  the  only  form  of 
help  that  will  drive  the  need  for  charity  out  of  the  land. 


Our  own  theory  of  helping  people  has  been  in  operation 
for  some  years.  We  used  to  discuss  it  years  ago  —  when  no 
one  could  be  persuaded  to  listen.  Those  who  asked  public 
attention  to  these  matters  were  ridiculed  by  the  very  people 
who  now  call  most  loudly  for  some  one  to  do  something. 

Our  own  work  involves  the  usual  emergency  relief,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  adjustment  of  debt,  with  this  addition  —  we  help 
people  to  alter  their  affairs  in  common-sense  accordance  with 
changed  conditions,  and  we  have  an  understanding  that  all 
help  received  should  be  repaid  in  reasonable  amounts  in  better 
times.  Many  families  were  not  so  badly  off  as  they  thought ; 
they  needed  guidance  in  the  management  of  their  resources 
and  opportunities.  Human  nature,  of  course,  presented  the 
usual  problems.  Relying  on  human  sympathy  many  develop 
a  spirit  of  professional  indigence.  But  where  co-operation  is 
given,  honest  and  self-respecting  persons  and  families  can 
usually  be  assisted  to  a  condition  which  is  much  less  distress¬ 
ing  than  they  feared. 

One  of  our  responsibilities,  voluntarily  assumed — not  be¬ 
cause  it  was  ours,  but  because  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  else 

to  assume  it  —  was  the  care  of  a 
village  of  several  hundred  families 
whose  condition  was  pretty  low. 
Ordinarily  a  large  welfare  fund 
would  have  been  needed  to  accom¬ 
plish  anything  for  these  people. 
In  this  instance,  we  set  the  people 
at  work  cleaning  up  their  homes 
and  backyards,  and  then  cleaning 
up  the  roads  of  their  town,  and 
then  plowing  up  about  500  acres 
of  vacant  land  around  their 
houses.  We  abolished  everything 
that  savored  of  “handout”  char¬ 
ity,  opening  instead  a  modern 
commissary  where  personal  I  O  U’s 
were  accepted,  and  a  garment¬ 
making  school,  and  setting  the 
cobblers  and  tailors  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  work  for  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  We  found  the  people  heavily 
burdened  with  debt,  and  we  acted 
informally  as  their  agents  in 
apportioning  their  income  to 
straighten  their  affairs.  Many 
families  are  now  out  of  debt  for 
the  first  time  in  years.  There  has 
appeared  in  this  village  not  only 
a  new  spirit  of  confidence  in  life, 
but  also  a  new  sense  of  economic 
values,  and  an  appreciation  of 
economic  independence  which  avc  feel  will  not  soon  be  lost. 
None  of  these  things  could  have  been  accomplished  by  paying- 
out  welfare  funds  after  the  orthodox  manner.  The  only  true 
charity  for  these  people  was  somehow  to  get  under  their 
burdens  with  them  and  lend  them  the  value  of  our  experience  to 
show-  them  what  can  be  done  by  people  in  their  circumstances. 

Our  visiting  staff  in  city  work  has  personally  handled 
thousands  of  cases  in  the  manner  above  described.  And  while 
no  one  institution  can  shoulder  all  the  burden,  we  feel  that 
merely  to  mitigate  present  distress  is  not  enough  —  we  feel 
that  thousands  of  families  have  been  prepared  for  a  better 
way  of  life  Avhen  the  wheels  of  activity  begin  turning  again. 

But  there  is  still  another  way,  a  third  Avay,  so  much  better 
than  the  very  best  charitable  endeavor  that  it  simply  forbids 
us  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  less.  That  is  the  way  of  Self- 
Help,  which  I  shall  discuss  in  the  next  issue  of  this  publication. 


r  ruiE  unemployed  man  is  every  one’s 
concern,  Henry  Ford  says — most  of 
all  the  man’s  own  concern.  Being  unem¬ 
ployed  does  not  need  to  mean  being  out 
of  work.  There  may  be  work  even  though 
one  may  not  be  hired  to  do  it.  Mr.  Ford 
begins  today  a  discussion  of  Employ¬ 
ment,  Charity  and  Self-Help  as  the  three 
courses  open  to  us  in  present  conditions. 
He  does  not  believe  in  routine  charity 
because,  he  says,  it  is  neither  kind  nor 
helpful.  It  does  not  get  under  the  load 
or  tackle  the  cause.  He  describes  here 
a  method  he  has  followed.  In  the  next 
issue  of  this  publication  he  will  discuss 
Self-Help. 
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Large-scale  Turkey 
Production 

BY  MILLER  BURYIS. 

Within  half  a  mile  from  where  I  am 
writing  this  is  located  the  largest  flock  of 
breeding  turkeys  in  the  world.  There  are 
2,250  hens  in  this  flock,  mated  to  70  toms 
of  high  degree.  I  visited  this  flock  re¬ 
cently  with  the  owner,  E.  G.  Commons, 
secretary-manager  of  the  Gooding  County 
Turkey  Growers’  Association,  and  turkey 
king  of  Idaho.  It  was  late  in  the  day 
and  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  as  it 
does  more  than  300  days  in  the  year  in 
sunny  Southern  Idaho,  but  an  uncomfor¬ 
tably  chilly  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
west.  As  we  walked  through  this  army 
of  turks,  which  is  the  common  name  for 
turkeys  in  Idaho,  the  hens  grudgingly 
opened  a  way  for  us  to  pass  and  fell  in 
behind  us  as  we  made  our  way  to  the 
building  where  the  helpers  go  to  get  warm 
on  cold  days,  where  the  watchman  stays 
nights,  and  where  the  eggs,  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  are  packed  to  be  trucked  to 
the  hatchery  every  Tuesday,  the  hatchery 
being  at  Boise,  120  miles  away.  Alien 
we  reached  the  building  I  turned  to  give 
an  appraising  look  at  the  birds  as  they 
faced  me,  facing  the  wind  also.  The  level 
rays  of  the  descending  sun  shone  squarely 
on'  their  breasts  from  which  Avere  re¬ 
flected  green  and  gold,  peacock  blue  and 
burnished  copper  colors,  until  it  required 
but  little  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
think  the  birds  Avere  encased  in  an  armor 
of  highly  burnished  precious  metals.  It 
was  worth  going  a  long  way  to  see  them. 

About  1.200  of  these  magnificent  birds 
wei-e  raised  by  Mr.  Commons  last  year. 
The  remainder  and  the  toms  were  bought 
from  some  of  the  best  flocks  in  the  North¬ 
west.  The  hens  AA’ere  from  a  flock  of 
more  than  2.500  which  Mr.  Commons 
raised  last  year.  I  visited  this  flock  last 
Fall  out  on  their  desert  range  beyond  the 
land  that  is  under  irrigation,  because  it 
is  above  the  highest  point  to  Avhich  Avater 
can  be  carried  by  gravity.  This  wild  land 
is  covered  by  a  sparse  and  stunted  groAvth 
of  the  sage  brush,  an  unlovely  and  very 
scraggly  bush,  which  nature  produces  and 
has  adapted  to  desert  places  in  the  arid 
West.  The  camp  where  the  attendants 
liA’ed  was  pitched  in  a  little  grove  of 
bushes  that  have  grown  up  since  the  ir¬ 
rigation  canal  Avas  run  along  the  base,  of 
the  ridge  which  is  above  the  high  line 
ditch  which  separates  the  irrigable  land 
from  the  desert.  A  thin  line  of  Avillows 
marks  the  line  of  the  canal,  which  sup¬ 
plied  the  water  the  turkeys  needed. 

This  great  flock  was  bought  Avhen  a 
day  old  from  a  hatchery  in  California  and 
made  the  trip  of  nearly  2,000  miles  by 
rail  before  the  little  birds  were  fed.  When 
they  arrived,  they  Avere  put  in  a  warm 
brooder-house  and  given  their  first  feed  of 
sour  skim-milk  and  green  Alfalfa  cut  into 
quarter-inch  lengths  Avitli  chick-size 
oyster  shell  Avhere  they  could  get  at  it. 

Turkey  breeders  here  in  Idaho  ha ve 
convinced  themselves  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  turkeys  at  any  age  too  much  green 
feed.  They  believe  that  if  growing  tur¬ 
keys  are  given  all  the  green  feed. they  AA'ill 
eat  there  is  no  danger  of  letting  them 
have  free  access  to  all  the  concentrates 
such  as  mash,  wheat,,  cracked  corn  or 
other  grain  that  they  Avill  eat. 

They  have  also  abandoned  the  old  no¬ 
tion  that  poults  (young  turkeys)  must 
not  be  fed  until  they  are  from  65  to  To 
hours  old.  They  begin  feeding  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  out  of  the.  shell.  After 
they  have  been  fed  sour  milk  and  green 
feed  two  days  they  are  given  a  little 
Avheat  and  cracked  corn.  Yellow  corn  is 
invariably  used  because  white  corn  is 
lacking  in  essential  vitamin  content.  For 
green  feed  Alfalfa  cut  into  quarter-inch 
lengths,  dandelion  leaves  or  Iravii  clip¬ 
pings  are  used.  Where  Alfalfa  does  not 
grow  green  clover  may  be  used.  Don’t 
depend  on  growing  poults  getting  enough 
green  feed  for  themselves.  Supply  them 
every  day  from  the  first  feed  to  the  last 
one.  AY  hen  green  feed  is  killed,  by  frost 
Alfalfa  hay  chopped  fine  and  moistened  is 
used.  AYith  the  wheat  and  cracked  corn 
is  used  a  mash  especially  mixed  to  start 
the  poults  growing.  Such  mashes  are  sold 
in  feed  stores.  In  places  Avhere  this  spe¬ 


cial  mash  is  not  available  any  chick-start¬ 
ing  mash  may  be  substituted.  The  Idaho 
turkey  starting  mash  formula  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Wheat  bran .  10  lbs. 

Yellow  cornmeal .  5  lbs. 

Oat  flour,  oats  ground  to  powder.  . .  5  lbs. 

(’hick-size  charcoal .  %  lb. 

Granulated  bone .  1  lb. 

Chick-size  oyster  shell  or  calcite 

rock  . • .  %  lb. 

If  corn  is  not  available  or  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive  barley  flour  may  be  used,  pro¬ 
vided  sour  milk  and  cod-liver  oil  are  be¬ 
ing  fed.  At  first  let  the  mash  hopper  be 
open  only  part  of  the  time,  but  after 
three  or  four  days  leave  it  open  all  the 
time.  Gradually  increase  the  quantity  of 


Avheat  and  corn  that  is  being  fed,  until 
the  poults  are  getting  half  wheat  and 
corn  and  half  mash.  Feeding  cod-liver  oil 
makes  a  stronger  skeleton  and  prevents 
leg-weakness,  crooked  breast  bones  and 
other  skeletal  deformities  that  reduce  the 
grade  of  the  bird  when  sent  to  market. 
One  quart  of  cod-liver  oil  to  each  100  lbs. 
of  grain  is  the  proper  quantity.  Do  not 
mix  cod-liver  oil  in  more  feed  at  one  time 
than  Avill  be  fed  in  a  vveek.  If  mixed  in 
small  quantities  a  teaspoonful  to  each 
3  lbs.  of  feed  is  right.  The  particular 
flock  of  which  I  am  writing  Avas  raised 
last  year,  after  the  first  feAV  Aveeks,  on 
cracked  corn  and  cracked  wheat  fortified 
Avith  10  per  cent  of  meat  scrap  or  fish¬ 
meal,  sour  milk  and  chopped  Alfalfa. 

AVhen  I  visited  this  flock  last  Fall  200 
gallons  of  sour  milk,  1,100  lbs.  of  chopped 
green  Alfalfa,  1.000  to  1.100  lbs.  of  mixed 
cracked  yellow  corn  and  wheat,  fortified 
by  meat  scrap  or  fishmeal  in  Avhich  chick- 
size  oyster  shell,  at  the  rate  of  5  lbs.  to 
100  lb's,  of’ grain  was  being  fed  each  day. 
The  sour  milk  cost,  delivered  at  the  camp, 
one  cent  a  gallon,  being  supplied  by  a 


milk  condensary  which  Avas  getting  too 
much  milk  and  was  separating  it  and 
making  butter  from  the  cream.  The  reg¬ 
ular  price  at  the  big  co-operative  cream¬ 
ery  for  buttermilk,  which  is  about  as  good 
as  sour  milk,  is  1%  cents  per  gallon. 

So  this  flock  of  2,500  poults,  kept  on 
absolutely  clean  ground,  where  no  dis¬ 
ease  germs  Avere,  and  Avhere  the  burning 
sun  killed  every  one  that  might  have  been 
brought  from  the  brooder-house,  lived 
after  they  Avere  four  or  five  weeks  old  and 
matured  into  an  average  Aveight  of  14  lbs. 
The  part  of  them  that  Avere  sold  graded 
90  per  cent  extras  and  sold  for  24  cents 
per  pound  f.o.b.  here.  It  cost  12  cents  a 
pound  to  feed  and  care  for  them  and,  at 
market  time,  they  Avere  worth  $3.36  each. 
Deducting  the  cost  of  production,  $1.68 


each,  they  gave  a  net  profit  of  $1.36  each, 
exactly  100  per  cent  above  cost. 

Farmers  can  produce  turkeys  at  less 
expense  than  Mr.  Commons  can,  but  they 
do  not  produce  such  a  high  percentage  of 
those  that  grade  as  extras.  At  present 
low  prices  our  turkey  farmers  make  more 
profit  than  can  be  made  from  any  other 
farm  product. 

Another  Aveek  I  Avill  tell  about  that  big 
breeding  flock,  keeping,  mating  and  hatch¬ 
ing  turkeys  on  a  big  scale. 


Vermont  Garden  Notes 

Neighbor  says  he  has  never  seen  it  so 
dry  at  this  season  as  it  is  this  year,  in 
the  20  years  he  has  been  our  neighbor. 
One  season  Avas  as  dry,  but  it  must  haAre 
been  25  years  ago.  I  have  been  planting 
my  larger  seeds  thinking  they  would  be 
ready  to  sprout  Avhen  it  did  rain  and  a 
friend  assures  me  the  seeds  Avon't  rot,  in 
dry  dust.  It  is  hard  on  neAAdy  set  plants 
or  if  not  hard  on  the  plants,  it  is  hard 
on  the  planter  to  keep  them  Avet. 


It  has  started  in  to  be  a  glorious  gar¬ 
den  year.  Partner  just  sent  me  nine  new 
lilacs ;  neither  she  nor  I  is  sure  they  are 
of  nine  varieties,  as  hers  were  given  her 
and  not  all  have  bloomed.  She  sent  the 
February  Daphne,  too,  and  the  seedling 
Magnolias  are  large  enough  to  go  into 
their  place.  Another  unseen  friend  sent 
a  box  of  plants,  among  them  a  much 
Avanted  valerian,  and  one  is  already 
budded ! 

I  mourned  for  my  Basque  flower  as 
dead  Avhen  it  disappeared  last  Summer, 
but  it  Avas  only  asleep.  This  is  Anemone 
pulsatilla.  Anemone  sylvestris  or  snow¬ 
drop^  Anemone  is  increasing,  too. 

We  all  make  _  mistakes  and  the  seeds 
Avere  labeled  Chinese  primrose.  I  raised 
about  40  plants,  too  many  for  me,  so  I 
gave  away  all  but  10.  Finally,  as  they 
developed  the  leaAres  looked  like  hardy 
Primulas,  and  they  have  proved  to  be 
M unstead  Giant.  I  find  a  bit  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  each  blooming  plant  although  all 
are  Aarying  shades  of  red  Avith  yellow 
and  orange,  and  larger  than  B.  poly¬ 
anthus. 

One  came  from  Ohio  as  a  pink  Primu¬ 
la.  I  am  sorry  Ave  do  not  know  the  va¬ 
riety  name,  as  it  bloomed  first  of  all,  and 
is  the  freest  to  bloom,  and  is  still  (May 
18)  in  full  bloom.  We  are  trying  1’. 
vulgaris  from  seed  this  year,  the  clear 
yellow  primrose. 

The  Aubretias  are  in  bloom.  The  com¬ 
mon  name  of  violet  rockcress  seems  par¬ 
ticularly  fitting.  It  is  one  of  the  little 
plants  with  dainty  gray-green  foliage  and 
four-parted  violet  flowers.  I  am  going  to 
plant  it  among  rocks  and  in  all  sorts  of 
crevices.  Just  uoav  a  friend  and  I  are 
watching  a  multitude  of  Arabis  alpina. 
She  furnishes  seed  and  I,  the  skill  (?). 
We  have  enough  plants  of  Arabis  nearly 
to  border  both  gardens  and  I  only  soAved 
a  part  packet,  so  you  see  they  germinate 
freely.  We  have  Aneliusa  angustifolia 
and  Anchusa  Bluebird  growing  lustily, 
too. 

But  really  our  native  plants  that  we 
are  domesticating  are  attracting  more  at¬ 
tention  than  anything  else.  First,  the 
Ilepatieas;  the  bloodroot  has  been  a  sheet 
of.white  and  now  the  Avliite  Trillium  re¬ 
ceives  homage.  There  is  an  old  .butter¬ 
nut  stump  in  one  corner  of  the  rock  bed 
Avith  rose  and  lavender  hardy  Asters 
planted  close  to  it.  Now  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  stump  a  Clematis,  virgin’s 
bower,  is  groAving.  Nature  has  such  a 
Avay  of  helping  me  out.  Out  from  the 
Asters  is  a  tiny  bed  of  the  fragrant  wild 
white  A'iolet,  some  bluets  and  rockcress 
and  Saxifraga  virginica.  This  last  grows 
much  better  in  captivity.  Noav  I  need 
herb  Robert  to  complete  my  happiness 
and  some  day  the  boys  and  I  will  climb 
the  Ledges  to  get  the  pale  corydalis.  The 
golden  corydalis  from  Minneapolis  is 
growing  beautifully.  I  wonder  which 
corydalis  Avill  be  prettier. 

Campanulas  seem  to  be  favorites  this 
year  and  Ave  are  sowing  C.  medium,  C. 
pyramidalis  and  C.  rotundifolia.  There 
are  60  Aquilegia  seedlings  throAving  up 
bloom  stalks ;  mostly  they  are  long- 
spurred  hybrids. 

Hyacinthus  (or  Galtonia)  candicans 
has  germinated  freely,  and  the  wild  Li- 
naria,  toad  flax  or  butter  and  eggs,  has 
accepted  my  invitation  to  make  itself  at 
home.  The  Judas  tree  or  red-bud  came 
through  the  Winter  well.  I  was  afraid 
they  might  not  be  hardy  here. 

The  Platyeodons  are  so  slow  to  start 
I  invariably  dig  up  one  in  clearing  the 
bed.  I  did  today,  but  I  think  it  does  them 
good.  I  like  them  but  B.  Mariesi  crept 
into  an  especially  warm  corner  of  my 
heart.  It  is  dwarf  and  very  compact,  but 
large-floAvered,  and  blooms  abundantly. 

Inside  Clivia  miniata  is  again  in 
bloom,  13  lilies  in  this  cluster,  and  the 
king  cactus,  the  red  Bhylloeaetus,  has  six 
fat  buds. 

Ibota  privet  is  another  addition  to  the 
shrub  list  and  there  are  Euonymus  seed¬ 
lings  growing.  Evergreens  or  near-ever¬ 
greens  are  cheering  in  Winter. 

The  Santolina  or  lavender  cotton  was 
very  attractive  last  year  Avith  its  fine-cut 
silvery  foliage,  and  it  is  not  only  hardy, 
but  increases  rapidly,  and  even  branches 
picked  for  bouquets  root  in  Avater. 

Windham  Co.,  Vt.  mother  bee. 


Mr.  Commons  and  Ilis  Big  Flock 


A  Close  View  of  a  Few  Turkeys 
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History  Class  Studies  St.  Lawrence  County 

By  Mrs.  Charles  Me  Arthur 
PART  II. 

Discovery  and  Settlement  by  the  French 

When  time  for  the  history  class  came  again  the 
interest  was  as  great  as  ever  and  when  the  teacher 
ashed,  “Who  wants  to  tell  us  about  the  discovery 
of  the  place  where  we  live?”  all  hands  were  waving 
wildly  in  the  air.  This  was  rather  unusual,  the 
girls  in  the  class  not  being  enthusiastic  over  history 
as  a  rule.  So  Anna  was  chosen  to  begin  the  lesson... 

“There  seem  to  be  several  claims  to  the  discovery 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,”  said  Anna.  “In  1525 
Stephano  Gomez,  a  Spaniard,  is  supposed  to  have 
entered  the  gulf  and  traded  along  its  shores.  There 
is  a  Castilian  tradition  which  tells  that,  finding 
neither  gold  nor  silver  nor  any  of  the  rich  treasures 
they  had  expected  to'  find  along  the  coast,  the  ex¬ 
plorers  frequently  exclaimed,  ‘Aca-nada,’  which 
means  ‘here  is  nothing.’  The  natives  caught  the 
sound  and  repeated  it  to  other  Europeans  as  they 
arrived  and  so  originated  the  name  Canada.” 

At  this  everyone  laughed,  thinking  of  course,  that 
Canada  was  across  the  river. 

“You  need  not  laugh,”  said  Miss  Ward.  “This 
place  where  you  live  was  a  part  of  Canada  until 
after  the  Revolutionary  War.  You  may  go  on,  Anna.” 

“A  French  explorer  named  Jacques  Cartier  came 
into  the  gulf  in  1534,  but  the  season  was  growing 
late  and  he  returned  to  France.  His  description  of 
the  country  must  have  impressed  the  king,  for  he 
fitted  out  Cartier  the  next  year  with  three  vessels 
for  a  second  voyage.  On  this  trip  Cartier  sailed 
down  the  gulf  and  along  the  river  to  an  Indian  vil¬ 
lage  which  is  now  Quebec,  and  on  to  another  village 
where  Montreal  now  stands.  He  realized  that  he 
had  discovered  a  great  river,  and  named  it  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  honor  of  St.  Laurent  whose  festival  was 
celebrated  on  that  day,  August  10,  1535.  Lie  moored 
his  vessels  in  the  mouth  of  a  little  river  near  Quebec 
and  spent  the  Winter  there,  returning  to  France  in 
the  Spring.  It  is  thought  that  Cartier  was  the  first 
explorer  to  spend  a  Winter  in  the  new  land  of 
America.  The  territory  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French  was  called  New  France. 

“From  time  to  time  expeditions  came  to  the  newly 
discovered  river,  but  no  attempt  was  made  at  a  per¬ 
manent  settlement  until  the  coming  of  Champlain  in 
1008.  Through  his  efforts  missionaries  were  sent  to 
New  France  to  try  to  convert  the  natives  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Their  efforts  among  the  Iroquois  were  not 
very  successful,  they  being  a  proud,  stern  race.  The 
Algonquins,  who  lived  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
river,  were  more  easily  influenced.  Later,  in  1025, 
five  Jesuit  priests  came  to  help  carry  on  the  work, 
going  to  every  tribe  and  enduring  much  hardship, 
we  are  told.  Champlain  founded  the  city  of  Quebec 
in  1611.  also  the  city  of  Montreal.  He  remained  a 
permanent  resident  of  New  France  until  his  death. 
He  led  various  expeditions  against  the  Iroquois  In¬ 
dians  and  incurred  their  lasting  hatred  against  the 
French  and  the  Algonquins.” 

“That  is  fine,  Anna,”  said  Miss  Ward.  “Now  Ker- 
mit,  will  you  tell  us  about  the  Count  de  Frontenac?” 

“The  first  military  post  of  any  note  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Frontenac  at  Cataroqui,  which  is  now 
Kingston,  in  1673.  Count  de  Frontenac  was  the 
Governor -general  of  Canada,  at  that  time.  Both  the 
English  and  the  French  wanted  to  get  control  of  the 
fur  trade,  and  used  every  means  they  knew  to  draw 
the  various  Indian  tribes  under  their  influence.  The 
French  thought  if  they  established  a  military  post 
beyond  the  rapid  they  might  prevent  a  treaty  be¬ 
tween  the  Indian  tribes  which  would  be  injurious  to 
the  French.  To  impress  the  natives  with  a  belief 
that  cascades  and  rapids  were  no  barrier  to  the 
French,  Count  de  Frontenac  took  with  him  two 
bateaux,  or  flat  boats,  mounted  with  small  cannon, 
each  holding  16  men,  and  painted  unlike  anything 
ever  seen  before,  to  inspire  the  savages  with  awe. 
With  these  two  bateaux  and  120  bark  canoes  he  left 
Montreal  the  28th  of  June.  The  party  suffered  such 
hardship  as  we  can  hardly  imagine.  An  extract 
from  the  count’s  journal  shows  us  the  spirit  and 
zeal  of  the  party.  ‘It  is  impossible  to  conceive,  with¬ 
out  witnessing,  the  fatigue  of  those  who  dragged  the 
bateaux.  They  were,  for  the  most  part  of  the  time, 
in  the  water  up  to  their  armpits,  walking  on  rocks 
so  sharp  that  many  had  their  feet  and  legs  covered 
with  blood,  yet  their  gaiety  never  failed  and  they 
made  such  a  point  of  honor  of  taking  the  bateaux 
up  that  as  soon  as  they  arrived  in  camp  they  began 
to  run  and  play  games.’  ” 

“How  do  boats  travel  the  rapids  now?”  inquired 
Miss  Ward. 

“There  is  a  fine  system  of  locks  and  canals  now,” 
said  Kermit,  “so  there  is  no  danger  of  damaging  the 
boats.  The  history  says  that  they  had  to  stop  and 
repair  the  bateaux  after  coming  through  the  rapids. 
The  count’s  journal  tells  of  a  long  rain  and  of  how 
the  count  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  that  the  bis¬ 
cuit  might  get  wet.  He  also  speaks  of  the  sudden 
storms  and  how  they  all  worked  to  keep  the  pro¬ 
visions  from  getting  wet.  One  such  storm  struck 
them  when  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  Long  Sault 
rapids  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  almost  incredible 
bravery  and  promptness  of  those  in  the  canoes  be¬ 
hind,  in  throwing  themselves  into  the  water,  one  of 
the  bateaux  would  have  been  lost.” 

“We  who  have  lived  near  the  St.  Lawrence  know 
about  those  sudden  storms  and  if  you  have  ever  seen 
the  rapids  you  can  imagine  the  danger  they  were 
in,”  said  Miss  Ward. 

“On  reaching  a  favorable  site  for  a  post,  Count  de 
Frontenac,  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony  held  in¬ 
terviews  with  the  natives,  and  made  such  an  im¬ 
pression  on  their  simple  minds  that  he  was  able  to 
establish  a  post  and  carry  on  quite  an  extensive 
trade,  and  travel  on  the  river  and  lake.  A  little 
later  a  post  was  established  at  Chimney  Island,  a 
short  distance  below  Ogdensburg.  It  was  called 
La  Galette.” 

“We  have  been  talking  quite  a  bit  about  Canada, 


which  is  so  closely  connected  with  this  section  that 
we  can  scarcely  separate  the  two,”  said  Miss  Ward. 
“The  French  came  in  great  numbers  to  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  and  though  they  lost  possession  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  now  in  the  control  of  the  English, 
there  are  many  French  living  there  today,  speaking 
their  own  tongue.  I  was  reading  about  their  early 
settlement  last  night.  King  Louis  XIV  had  agreed 
with  the  Company  of  the  West,  which  had  received 
permission  to  open  and  develop  this  new  world  for 
both  the  church  and  the  king,  to  send  300  soldiers 
each  year  to  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  after 
which  they  might  become  settlers  if  they  desired. 
The  company  was  constantly  calling  for  soldiers, 
and  the  king  became  alarmed,  as  it  was  not  easy  to 
get  men  for  the  army  at  home  and  the  colony  also. 
So  he  told  them  that  France  could  not  send  any 
more  soldiers,  and  that  they  would  have  to  think  of 
some  other  plan  to  increase  the  number  of  settlers. 
The  various  religious  orders  brought  over  a  com¬ 
pany  of  people,  including  a  number  of  young  women 
who  soon  became  the  wives  of  soldiers.  They  also 
brought  a  company  of  young  nuns,  who  founded  hos¬ 
pitals  and  orphan  asylums  for  the  unfortunate. 

“In  order  to  encourage  the  discharged  soldiers  to 
marry  and  settle  in  Canada,  or  New  France  as  it 
was  then  called,  the  king  pensioned  them,  and  when 
he  learned  what  the  priests  had  done  to  obtain  wives 
for  the  soldiers  he  went  into  the  matrimonial  busi- 
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ness  on  a  larger  scale,  taking  girls  from  the  hospi¬ 
tals,  the  reform  schools  and  from  among  the  peas¬ 
ants  and  sending  them  to  America.  Thus  hundreds 
of  girls  came  and  were  provided  with  husbands  soon 
after  their  arrival.  A  few  of  a  better  class  of  women 
were  persuaded  to  come  as  wives  for  the  officers. 
The  men  were  required  to  chose  a  bride  without  de¬ 
lay,  but  the  girl  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  re¬ 
jecting  the  suitor  if  she  did  not  like  his  looks  or  his 
prospects.  The  first  question  usually  asked  was  if 
he  had  a  house  and  farm.  Bounties  were  offered  by 
the  king  for  early  marriages,  20  livres  to  each 
young  man  who  married  before  the  age  of  20,  and 
the  same  to  each  girl  who  married  before  the  age  of 
16.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  father  of  a  family  to  ar¬ 
range  marriages  for  his  children  at  those  ages. 
Bachelors  were  taxed  and  excluded  from  many  hon¬ 
ors  and  privileges.  A  bounty  of  300  livres  was  of¬ 
fered  for  a  family  of  10  children,  and  400  livres  for 
a  family  of  12.  These  bounties  seem  to  have  proved 
expensive  to  the  mother  country,  for  they  were  dis¬ 
continued  in  1672.  Possibly  the  tendency  of  the 
French  Canadians  to  be  rich  in  children,  no  matter 
how  poor,  can  be  traced  to  these  bounties.  The  land 
was  portioned  out  to  the  soldiers  by  the  officers  who 
received  it  from  the  king.  The  people  built  their 
houses  in  clusters,  which  they  surrounded  with 
palisades  as  a  protection  against  the  Indians.  In 
an  old  journal  we  read  ‘A  poor  man  will  have  on 
the  average,  10  children  with  bare  heads  and  feet 
and  their  bodies  covered  by  a  little  jacket.  They 
live  on  pea  soup  and  eels  and  grow  fat  and  strong.’ 
The  river  St.  Lawrence  could  always  be  relied  upon 
to  furnish  the  eels,  and  they  could  raise  peas  as 
soon  as  they  had  cleared  a  piece  of  land.  It  was  a 
hard  life,  and  only  the  strong  survived,  but  they 
formed  a  race  of  hardy  rugged  bush-rangers  and 
bush-fighters,  known  as  the  French  Canadians. 

“I  was  also  reading  in  a  history  published  by 
Curtis  of  Ogdensburg  in  1894  of  the  trouble  caused 
by  intemperance.  The  liquor  traffic  was  just  as 
harmful  then  as  it  is  now,  perhaps  more  so.  The 
Indian  could  not  stand  the  strong  drink,  or  fire 
water,  as  he  called  it  Crime  became  so  common  that 
when  an  earthquake  of  some  violence  shook  the 
earth  the  guilty  consciences  of  the  people  and  the 


admonitions  of  the  priests  led  them  to  believe  it  to 
be  a  direct  warning  from  God  to  turn  from  their 
evil  ways.  Weird  stories  were  told  of  fiery  ser¬ 
pents  and  phantom  figures,  which  seem  rather  ri¬ 
diculous  to  us,  but  at  any  rate  a  revival  of  religion 
followed,  and  the  church  prospered  so  that  it  pur¬ 
sued  its  mission  work  more  vigorously,  sending  out 
many  men  to  found  new  mission  stations  and  settle¬ 
ments.  These  parties  went  west  until  they  reached 
the  Wisconsin  River,  then  on  down  the  Mississippi. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  names  LaSalle,  Joilet. 
and  Marquette  in  connection  with  these  sections  of 
America.  No  doubt  some  of  these  parties  traveled 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  stayed  for  a  time  at  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  but  we  have  no  record  of  a  permanent 
settlement  until  1749.  Probably  the  difficulty  of 
coming  through  the  rapids  had  something  to  do  with 
this.  There  is  some  difference  in  opinion  among  his¬ 
torians  as  to  where  the  first  settlement  was  located 
and  the  name  it  bore.  Curtis  thinks  that  La  Galette 
was  located  on  the  bank  of  the  Oswegatchie  instead 
of  on  Chimney  Island,  and  was  the  same  place  which 
was  later  called  La  Presentation  by  Abbe  Picquet. 
His  opinion  is  not  shared  by  the  other  writers,  who 
mention  them  as  two  separate  places.  Mary,  would 
you  like  to  tell  us  about  this  mission?” 

“On  May  4,  1749,  Abbe  Francois  Picquet  left  Mon¬ 
treal  with  25  Frenchmen  and  four  Iroquois  Indians, 
arriving  the  30th  at  the  ‘Riviere  de  la  Presentation’ 
called  ‘Soe-gat-sy.’  He  wrote  ‘The  land  there  is  the 
finest  in  all  Canada,  oak  timber  of  a  great  size  and 
height,  but  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
settlement  to  fell  them  without  permission.’  Lie 
built  a  house  to  store  his  goods  and  a  small  fort  of 
pickets  for  defense.  The  cornerstone  of  the  house, 
or  chapel,  has  been  preserved  to  this  day  by  patrio¬ 
tic  citizens,  and  may  now  be  found  in  the  walls  of 
the  city  hall.  The  inscription  says,  ‘In  the  name  of 
Almighty  God,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  this  habi¬ 
tation  by  Francois  Picquet  in  1749.’  The  remains  of 
the  house  and  fort  have  long  since  crumbled  away, 
but  a  tall  shaft  of  granite  marks  the  spot,  erected 
by  the  local  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  in  1S99.  A  bronze  tablet  shows  a  has 
relief  portrait  of  Abbe  Picquet  with  the  following 
inscription  : 

This  Monument  Marks  the  Site  of 
FORT  LA  PRESENTATION 
ERECTED  IN  1749  BY 
ABBE  FRANCOIS  PICQUET. 

For  the  Protection  of  His  Mission  Among 
the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations. 

This  fort  was  occupied  in  1760  by  the 
British  and  evacuated  by  them  June  1, 

1796,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Jay 
Treaty.  It  was  the  first  building  erected 
where  now  stands  the  city  of  Ogdensburg. 

Abbe  Picquet  seems  to  have  been  a  good  business 
man  as  well  as  a  missionary.  He  gathered  around 
him  those  Iroquois  Indians  who  were  willing  to  em¬ 
brace  Christianity,  and  tried  to  teach  them  to  raise 
cows,  hogs  and  poultry,  for  which  he  says  the  land 
was  well  adapted.  He  built  a  dam  and  a  sawmill  in 
1751,  the  first  manufacturing  plant  in  the  village.” 

“We  will  continue  the  story  of  Ogdensburg  tomor¬ 
row,”  said  Miss  Ward,  “and  learn  how  it  became 
called  that  instead  of  La  Presentation.  We  will  also 
tell  about  the  formation  of  the  county  in  which 
Ogdensburg  was  the  first  settlement  of  any  size.” 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Curing  Scottish  Herring 

In  our  article  headed  “On  Highland  Hills,”  printed 
on  page  478  of  The  It.  N.-Y.,  May  14,  1932,  appeared 
a  picture  showing  Highland  women  curing  herring, 
which  so  greatly  interested  one  of  our  readers  that 
she  has  written  asking  how  those  herrings  are 
pickled. 

In  reply  it  may  be  stated  that  they  are  simply 
“salted  down,”  in  barrels  having  a  capacity  of  20% 
gallons  each.  The  barrels  are  made  of  larch,  birch 
or  fir.  The  British  Board  of  Fisheries  specifies  their 
size,  and  number  of  hoops,  etc.  According  to  law, 
herrings  that  are  packed  without  smoking  must  be 
cleaned  and  pickled  within  24  hours  of  their  landing, 
which  means  that  the  workers  must  put  in  long  days 
of  strenuous  labor.  In  the  height  of  the  season, 
from  the  last  of  July  to  the  last  of  September,  15,000 
men  and  women,  counting  fishermen  in  with  their 
catch,  may  be  seen  cleaning  and  packing  herring  on 
the  wharfs  of  the  little  fishing  village  of  Wick,  in 
Caithness,  Northern  Scotland,  where  the  picture 
mentioned  was  taken.  The  women  are  wonderfully 
expert  with  the  knife,  being  able  to  gut  as  many  as 
20  herring  a  minute,  and  keeping  the  work  going  for 
10  hours  or  more  a  day.  So  expert  are  they  that  the 
English  fishing  ports,  such  as  Yarmouth,  whence 
come  the  famous  “bloaters,”  also  employ  them  in 
numbers  when  the  catches  are  large,  and  the  wages 
thus  earned  add  materially  to  the  “living”  of  the 
humble  seafaring  folk  of  the  Hebrides  and  other 
northern  seaports.  Six  or  seven  hundred  herring 
fishing  “smacks”  set  forth  from  Wick,  Fraserburgh, 
Peterhead,  Stornoway,  or  other  leading  fishing  cen¬ 
ters,  and  the  fishermen  take  terrible  chances  with 
storms  and  wild  waters  while  plying  their  trade. 
Often  boats  are  lost  and  families  mourn,  for  the 
brave  husbands,  brothers  and  sweethearts  who  went 
forth  whistling  and  singing,  never  to  return. 

It  is  common  for  the  population  of  a  fishing  village 
or  town,  such  as  any  one  of  those  mentioned,  to  be 
increased  three-fold  during  the  herring  curing  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  boats  from  any  one  of  the  chief  ports 
may  bring  in  herring  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000  in  a 
single  season,  but  sometimes  the  herring,  which 
usually  swarm  in  the  northern  seas  and  some  of  the 
arms  of  the  sea,  such  as  Loch  Fyne,  which  run  up 
among  the  hills,  mysteriously  disappear  and  the 
slim  crop  taken  means  hard  times  or  abject  poverty 
for  hundreds  of  hardy  fishermen  and  their  folks. 

Most  of  the  hutting  and  packing  of  herring  is  done 
on  the  quays  or  piers  where  the  smacks  discharge 
their  catch.  Big  tanks  are  there  in  which  the  fish 
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are  washed.  Barrels  are  there  by  thousands,  in 
which  the  fish  are  “rousing”  (salting).  The  gutting 
and  sorting  is  done  at  the  same  time,  and  one  packer 
usually  manages  to  keep  pace  with  three  gutters.  The 
inside  of  the  barrel  is  thoroughly  rubbed  with  salt, 
then  the  herring,  also  heavily  salted,  are  packed  in 
close  layers,  separated  by  layers  of  salt.  The  bar¬ 
rels  are  left  unheaded  until  the  fish  have  settled,  the 
surplus  pickle  or  brine  has  run  off  and  the  shrink¬ 
age  lias  been  made  up  by  adding  fish. 

Anyhow,  the  pickled  herring  are  terribly  salt,  but 
not  saltier  than  the  mackerel  packed  at  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  and  other  Atlantic  seaport  towns.  They  take 
a  lot  of  soaking  to  fit  them  for  cooking.  No  doubt 
some  of  the  fish  is  smoked  on  arrival  at  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  the  thousands  of  barrels  that  go  to  European 
cities  for  consumption,  and  smoking  is  also  done  at 
many  Scottish  centers.  The  salted  “red  herring”— 
called  by  some  users  “soldiers”  and  “sodjers,”  by 
Scotch  laddies — is  popular  at  home  and  abroad,  but 
fhe  “kippered,”  lightly  salted  and  specially  smoked 
split  herring  are  most  renowned.  They  rival  the 
famous  “Finnan  baddies,”  or  smoked  haddock  of 
Findon,  and  other  Aberdeenshire  fishing  towns  of 
the  northeastern  coasts  of  Scotland.  Personally,  we 
do  not  grudge  the  European  folks  the  pickled  her¬ 
ring  they  take  from  Scotland,  so  long  as  they  leave 
us  some  of  the  delectable  kippers  and  baddies  for 
breakfast  use.  Kippers  may  now  be  bought,  of  fair 
quality,  in  cans,  and  Finnan  baddies  are  fast  becom¬ 
ing  popular  in  America,  although,  to  our  notion,  the 
“fillets”  recently  offered  on  the  market  do  not  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  the  old-fashioned  whole,  split 
and  smoked  haddock.  a.  s.  Alexander. 


God’s  Acres 

Ours  is  a  purely  rural  township,  so  we  get  no  vil¬ 
lage  aid  in  maintaining  our  township  cemetery.  Per¬ 
haps  others  will  wish  to  know  how  we  solved  the 
problem  of  cemetery 
care.  All  too  often  these 
r  u  r  a  1  cemeteries  are 
neglected  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  become  a 
wilderness  o  f  brush, 
dead  shrubbery  gone 
wild,  other  objection¬ 
able  plants  such  as  smi- 
lax.  We  have  several 
awful  examples  of  this 
in  near-by  communities, 
and  much  travel  has  re¬ 
vealed  many  others.  In 
fact  a  well-kept  rural 
cemetery  is  the  excep¬ 
tion  rather  than  the 
rule  but  it  should  not 
be  so. 

For  many  years 
voted  upon  hiring  a 
ton  at  our  annual  town 
meeting,  and  generally 
hired  the  same  one.  We 
had  an  old  man  who 
had  no  family,  was  too 
old  for  real  labor,  had 
no  property  other  than 
a  house  on  wheels  he 
had  built  years  before. 

It  would  cost  us  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  day  to  send  him  to 
the  county  poor  farm, 
besides  breaking  his 
heart,  so  we  hired  him 
to  care  for  the  cemetery 
at  $175  a  year,  he  to  put 
in  full  time  with  lawn- 
in.  o  w  e  r  an  d  pruning 
shears.  This  worked 
fairly  well,  but  in  time 
the  old  man  died,  and 
again  the  question  of  a  sexton  came  up,  to  be  left 
this  time  to  the  town  board.  As  it  happened  we  had 
a  man  on  the  board  who  had  high  ideas,  so  he  had 
his  way  and  the  board  hired  a  full-time  sexton  from 
April  i  to  November  1,  at  $90  a  month  and  extra 
for  extra  work,  such  as  caring  for  private  lots.  This 
added  to  the  tax  roll :  not  so  much,  but  it  is  the  lit- 
tles  which  make  up  the  big  burden  of  taxation.  To 
offset,  the  expense,  a  system  of  high  fees  for  burial 
permits,  grave-digging,  etc.,  was  adopted  by  the 
board,  thus  throwing  a  big  burden  upon  those  un¬ 
fortunate  enough  to  need  cemetery  service.  This  was 
so  generally  unsatisfactory  that  it  was  abandoned  in 
favor  of  small  fees  for  sexton  service.  Now  for  two 
years  we  have  hired  a  full-time  man  from  April  to 
November  at  $00  a  month.  We  installed  a  water 
system  with  pressure  tank  and  full  sprinkler  ser¬ 
vice  all  over  the  cemetery  so  at  all  times  the  grass 
is  green.  We  have  at  this  time  one  of  the  best-kept 
cemeteries  in  the  county,  with  many  travelers  re¬ 
marking  about  its  beauty  and  fine  condition. 

I  have  seen  many  systems  of  cemetery  care,  good, 
bad  and  indifferent,  and  many  burial  practices.  At 
one  time  very  many  years  ago  I  wandered  through  a 
country  cemetery  in  Alabama  and  read  inscriptions 
upon  the  flat-topped  graves  which  were  at  that  time 
over  a  hundred  years  old.  The  cemetery  was  still 
in  use,  but  it  was  in  a  big  woods,  and  nothing  was 
being  done  to  relieve  the  appearance  of  a  wilderness. 
In  olden  days  in  Missouri  the  country  folks  buried 
their  dead  right  on  the  home  farm.  My  brother's 
place  in  Northeast  Missouri  has  such  a  burial  place, 
with  a  few  cedar  trees  shielding  it,  but  the  graves 
are  so  old  no  one  knows  who  the  people  were.  A 
small  village  a  few  miles  away  solved  its  cemetery 
problem  by  forming  a  cemetery  association,  setting 
an  annual  meeting  day  upon  which  all  the  members 
turned  out  and  worked  all  day  cleaning  the  ceme¬ 
tery,  with  the  women  furnishing  the  dinner.  This 
works  fairly  well,  but  obviously  one  day  a  year 
leaves  much  to  be  done.  Another  larger  village  as¬ 
sessed  (voluntary)  a  hundred  dollars  a  lot,  placed 
the  money  in  a  trust  fund  and  with  the  interest 


guaranteed  perpetual  upkeep.  This  is  an  excellent 
plan,  as  those  who  move  away  may  provide  for  per¬ 
petual  care  at  a  price. 

That  is  one  of  the  troubles  of  a  rural  cemetery. 
In  time  the  old  families  die  off  or  move  away. 
Strangers  come  in  who  care  little  for  the  old  graves, 
especially  if  the  cemetery  becomes  filled  and  a  new 
one  is  begun.  I  know  of  such  an  abandoned  ceme¬ 
tery  in  Indiana  which  is  rarely  visited,  while  a  sur¬ 
prising  number  of  the  near-by  villagers  do  not  even 
know  that  it  is  there,  but  take  the  plot  for  a  farmer’s 
brush  lot,  which  it  closely  resembles.  I  know  of  one 
old,  abandoned  cemetery  which  was  ruthlessly  dug 
out  when  a  railroad  went  through,  and  the  steam 
shovel  hoisted  graves,  stones  and  all  into  the  dump 
carts  with  no  one  caring.  I  know  of  one  pioneer 
cemetery  in  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  which  has  been 
leveled  off,  graveled  and  made  into  a  city  play¬ 
ground,  with  no  one  either  knowing  or  caring  that 
the  children  are  making  merry  above  the  remains  of 
original  settlers.  A  few  pitifully  small  stones  still 
cling  to  the  ravine  side  where  not  too  steep,  but  they 
are  hidden  by  brush  and  weeds.  Incidentally  this 
same  spot  was  originally  an  Indian  burying  ground, 
but  the  Indians  either  dug  very  shallow  graves  or 
none  at  all,  preferring  a  small  mound  enclosed  by  a 
log  crib  and  covered  with  slabs  of  bark.  Thus  this 
ground  is  twice  hallowed,  yet  desecrated,  with  no 
one  knowing  or  caring. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  matter  of  cemetery 
upkeep  may  not  safely  be  left  to  individuals,  but  by 
right  should  be  a  public  trust,  and  the  upkeep  paid 
from  the  public  treasury  with  all  contributing.  That 
is  just  the  way  we  do  it.  Our  town  board  maintains 
a  regular  fund,  votes  an  annual  tax  to  replenish  the 
fund  other  than  regular  fees  which  may  come  in  for 
burial  permits  and  sexton  service.  The  board  hires 
a  full-time  sexton  during  the  Spring  and  Summer 
months,  and  he  puts  in  his  time  with  mower  and 
shears,  tends  the  sprinkler  system,  gives  service  at 


burials  and  all  at  a  regular,  monthly  salary.  We 
are  paying  this  year  $00  a  month.  The  same  man! 
gives  service  through  the  Winter  months  in  case  ofj 
a  funeral  but  retains  all  fees  for  his  work  of  dig¬ 
ging  and  filling  the  grave  and  other  service  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  funeral. 

After  viewing  the  efforts  of  other  communities  I 
can  highly  recommend  our  system.  I  might  men¬ 
tion  another  solution  of  the  burial  problem  which 
we  have  here.  A  few  pioneer  families  set  aside  a 
plot  and  only  members  of  these  families  may  be 
buried  there.  One  would  think  that  family  pride 
would  maintain  that  plot  in  beautiful  condition,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  another  instance  of  no 
one  having  direct  responsibility  or  authority,  so 
nothing  gets  done,  and  the  plot  is  anything  but 
beautiful. 

A  community  is  judged  by  its  public  appearance, 
and  all  too  often  the  public  cemetery  is  also  a  public 
disgrace.  I  do  no  scolding,  just  hope  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  and  offer  helpful  suggestions  for  com¬ 
munity  leaders  who  will  take  it  up.  l.  n.  reber. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


The  Stately  Delphiniums 

It  is  quite  a  long  step  from  the  old  bee-larkspurs 
of  our  grandmothers’  days  to  the  fine  hybrid  Del¬ 
phiniums  of  today,  with  their  tall  spikes  of  bloom, 
ranging  in  color  from  white  through  blue  and  laven¬ 
ders  of  various  tints  to  deep  purples  and  varying  in 
form  and  markings  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  two 
plants  whose  blooms  are  exactly  alike.  Delphiniums 
have  many  points  in  their  favor :  they  are  of  com¬ 
paratively  easy  culture,  hardy,  increase  in  size  each 
year,  have  a  long  season  of  bloom,  and  are  valuable 
both  as  a  cut  flower  or  to  beautify  the  garden. 

I  have  had  best  success  by  sowing  the  seed  in  a 
cold  frame  in  July  or  August.  Treat  as  any  peren¬ 
nial  seed.  Shield  from  the  sun  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  until  in  second  leaf.  Keep  them 
growing  by  frequent  cultivation,  watering  when 
(Continued  on  Page  504) 


Yankee  Schoolmistress  Among  the  Sioux 

By  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman 

II— GLIMPSES  OF  AGENCY  AND  MISSION. 

Beyond  the  gently  undulating  high  iflains,  a-ripple 
with  ripe  grasses  under  the  perpetual  sweep  of  (he 
strong,  cleansing  prairie  wind,  lies  a  sluggish  yel¬ 
low  giant — the  “Great  Muddy”  river.  Above  its 
tawny  flood,  some  forty-odd  years  ago,  there  hung 
(and  doubtless  still  hangs)  an  opaque  cloud  of  dust. 
The  bottoms  were  dense  with  thickets  of  aspen,  box 
elder,  and  the  pagoda-topped,  coral-set  buffalo  bushes. 
Beyond  them  rose  high,  rolling  bluffs,  melting  at 
sunset  into  fairy  palisades  of  rose  and  violet,  lovely 
to  look  upon,  but  in  reality  mere  barren  sand  dunes. 
On  the  day  I  saw  it  first,  there  was  no  bridge  at 
Chamberlain,  where  the  railroad  ended.  There  was 
merely  a  casual  kind  of  ferry,  a  flat-bottomed  boat 
handled  by  a  stout-armed  Scandinavian  oarsman. 

At  Lower  Brule,  on  the  west  bank,  we  were  told 
that  in  spite  of  a  prevailing  spirit  of  unrest  and 
depression,  theft  and  violence  were  all  but  unknown 
to  the  Indian  community.  Some  whites  actually  fol¬ 
lowed  the  native  custom  of  unlocked  doors,  if  any 
door  at  all !  The  missionary’s  wife  went  on  her  er¬ 
rands  of  mercy  alone  and  unprotected,  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  All  resented  the  recent  deliberate 
murder  of  an  Indian  by  a  white  man  after  a  trifling 
disagreement  .  The  aggressor  had  been  acquitted  by 
a  local  jury,  which  flatly  declined  to  credit  native 
testimony.  “Since  then,”  commented  an  old  chief, 
“it  seems  as  if  I  were  full  of  pain  and  always  tired.” 

The  agency  team  convoyed  us  over  rough  “gumbo 
hills” — a  heavy,  unmanageable  black  clay — to  Medi¬ 
cine  Bull’s  camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  White  River,  a 
more  than  ordinarily  promising  location,  handed 
over  bodily  to  white  settlers  a  few  years  later.  On 
the  grassy  terraces  above  the  junction  of  two  great 
streams,  we  that  day  saw  the  conical,  smoke-stained 

tepees,  one-room  log  cab¬ 
ins,  primitive  brush  ar¬ 
bors  and  scattered  hay¬ 
stacks  of  a  typical 
Sioux  village  in  transi¬ 
tion.  In  its  midst  stood 
incongruously  side  by 
side  the  abandoned  gov¬ 
ernment  schoolhouse,  an 
unpainted  frame  shack 
with  a  broken  bell  in  its 
cupola,  and  a  large, 
new,  handsomely  deco¬ 
rated  tent  protected  by 
a  fence  of  woven  wii- 
1  o  w  s.  T  his  was  the 
“Ghost  Lodge,”  contain¬ 
ing  only  the  “spirit  bun¬ 
dle”  of  hallowed  objects, 
a  raised  couch  for  the 
repose  of  the  departed 
spirit  and  a  plate  and 
cup  for  his  refreshment. 
Thus  the  Dakotas  were 
wont  to  honor  their 
dead  for  the  space  of 
two  years,  ending  in  an 
elaborate  ceremony,  a 
general  distribution  of 
gifts,  and  the  burial  of 
the  “s  acred  lock  of 
hair.” 

The  grown  son  and 
daughter  of  the  local 
chief  were  at  this  time 
in  school  at  faraway 
Hampton,  and  the  old 
man  showed  himself 
hungry  for  direct  word 
of  them.  “Tell  them,” 
he  exclaimed,  “that  I 
am  as  one  blind  in  this 
new  day !  I  look  to  them  to  come  back  and  be  my 
eyes.” 

The  youthful  schoolmistress,  Hampton-trained,  lent 
a  willing  ear  to  this  plea,  and  to  the  mute  appeal  of 
the  ragged,  neglected  little  folk  that  clustered  curi¬ 
ously,  yet  shyly  about  the  visitors.  The  gaping- 
windowed,  vacant  schoolhouse,  ironical  as  a  broken 
promise,  yawned  indifferently  in  the  background. 
Then  and' there,  I  silently  promised  myself  to  come 
back  soon  to  what  I  was  assured  was  a  “difficult 
field,”  and  establish  on  this  very  spot  my  “model 
school.” 

The  government  was  at  this  period  experimenting 
rather  half-heartedly  with  educational  methods. 
There  was,  I  am  safe  in  saying,  no  system,  no  in¬ 
telligent  supervision,  and  hardly  a  pretence  of  uni¬ 
form  requirements.  Almost  anyone  who  had  a  “pull” 
in  the  right  quarter  could  secure  a  teacher’s  post  in 
the  service,  and  thereafter  do  about  as  he  pleased, 
particularly  in  the  remote  and  isolated  camp  school, 
provided  he  was  careful  not  to  annoy  the  agent!  The 
pay  was  $50  a  month  and  quarters ;  the  equipment 
uncertain,  and  quite  inadequate  at  its  best. 

Journeying  overland  toward  the  northern  agencies, 
a  few  days  later,  we  observed  several  of  these  crude 
gestures  (for  they  were  hardly  more)  presenting  lit¬ 
tle  enough  in  the  way  of  concrete  accomplishment, 
but  (as  it  seemed  to  me  then  and  does  still)  holding 
much  potential  importance  as  community  centers  for 
old  and  young.  I  am  interested  to  note  that  the 
most  up-to-date  survey,  as  embodied  in  the  “Meriam 
report,”  sustains  this  point  of  view. 

Here  and  there  a  well-managed  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal  mission  under  Bishop  Hare  indicated  what  could 
be  done  by  a  loving  and  determined  spirit,  with  only 
moderate  financial  backing.  Six  years  before,  a 
missionary’s  log  hut  on  the  river  bluffs,  in  the  midst 
of  a  camp  of  “wild,  blanket  Sioux  !”  Today,  a  neat 
frame  chapel  and  dwelling-house  combined,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  garden  and  enclosed  in  a  rustic  fence, 
all  within  a  widened  ring  of  thrifty  small  farms  and 
fairly  civilized  homes !  More  than  one  hundred 
families  persuaded  to  leave  their  huddle  of  thin 
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For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request 


SHIP 


EGGS 


YOUR 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc, 
2291  12th  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Shipping  Tag.  on  Request — Established  1885 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  ANI)  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


BUSHEL  and  HALF 
BUSHEL  BOXES 


in  shook  form 


Carload  or  Less-Carload  Lots 
Best  quality,  service  and 
prices 


STUDLEY  BOX  &  LUMBER  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


PLANTS 


All  leading  varieties 

100  500  1000 

postage  postage  postage 


1000 

not 


Tomato  . 

prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  prepaid 

. $0.35  $1.50  $2.00  $1.50 

Cabbage  . 

. 35 

1.00 

1.80 

1.50 

Pepper  . 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Celery  . 

. 50 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Cauliflower  . . . . 

. 60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Sweet  Potato  . . 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Eggplant  . 

.  1.00 

4.00 

8.00 

6.00 

All  plants  carefully  packed  in  moss. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SON,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 
Largest  growers  of  vegetable  plants  in  New  Jersey 


SAVE  MONEY  KiS7 

Buv  at  Factory  Prices  and 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW/ 


The  Rerun 
Quart  or  Pint 


The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


;.  100 

500 

1000 

5000 

.  $0.45 

$1.00 

$1.45 

$6.25 

1.00 

1.70 

7.50 

2.00 

3.25 

15.00 

. .  .85 

1.75 

3.00 

13.75 

. .  .50 

1.25 

2.00 

8.75 

.  .  .60 

1  50 

2.50 

11.25 

FIELD, 

SEWELL, 

N.  J. 

PLANTS  PLANTS  PLANTS 

Millions  of  them — the  largest  shipper  of  vegetable 
plants  in  South  Jersey.  Leading  varieties,  by  Parcel 
Post  or  Express.  Tomatoes  grown  from  certified  seed. 
Cabbage  grown  from  Yellows’  Resistant  Strains  of 
■seed-  it  produces  good  crops  where  others  fail.  If  you 
had  trouble  to  grow  cabbage,  use  our  plants  from  this 
selected  seed,  cost  you  very  little  more  but  worth 
four  times  the  price  of  others.  Cauliflower  grown  from 
Sliur's  Improved  Snow  Ball  Varieties. 

100  Prepaid.  Larger  lots  collect. 

Cabbage  Plants  . 

Tomato  Plants  . 

Cauliflower  Plants  . 

Pepper  Plants . 85 

Beets,  Lettuce  and  B.  Sprouts.. 

Sweet  Potato  and  Celery . 

Plant  list  on  request.  C. 

Dl  ■  MTC  Postpaid:  Aster,  Beet,  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
rLHHIOs.  Potato,  Tomato,  3  doz.  25c;  I00-40c; 
300-$ I  ;  1 ,000-$2.75.  Cabbage,  4-doz.  20c;  IOO-35c; 
400-$ I  ;  l,000-$2.  (Cabbage,  express  collect,  3,000  or 
more  $1  per  1,000.)  Catalog. 

GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM  -  SMOKETOWN,  PA. 

SPECIAL!  Millions  certified  high-grade  cabbage 
plants:  Wakefields,  Flats,  Ballheads,  Copenhagen: 
75c- 1 ,000,  5,000- $3,  1 0.000- $5.  Onion,  same  price. 

Tomato,  leading  varieties:  $1-1,000,  I0000-$7.50. 

Sweet  potato:  $1.50-1,000.  Sweet  pepper,  same  price 
as  potato.  Well  packed.  Good  delivery  guaranteed. 
MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS  -  FRANKLIN.  VA. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS — New  low  prices  for  June — 
Cabbage  60c-l,000,  5,000-$2.50.  Tomato  $1,  5,000-$3.75. 

Sweet  potato  $1.25,  5,000-$5.  Good  strong  plants,  well 
packed,  good  delivery  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Shipping  Capacity  %  million  daily. 

FARMERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN.  VA. 

Cabbage  Plants  ShSS  Xa,y 

24  hour  service,  moss  packed,  pood  delivery  guaranteed. 
Copenhagen,  Glory,  Flatdutch,  Railhead,  Succession, 
Savoy,  Red.  Postpaid:  200— 60c;  500 — $1.10;  1,000 — $1.75. 
Express:  5000— $5.00.  Cauliflower:  36— 25c;  100— 50c; 
500— $1.75;  1,000— $3.00.  Complete  catalogue. 

POUT  MELLINGEIt  -  North  Lima,  Ohio 

CABBAGE,  TOMATO  AND  ONION  PLANTS— all  varie¬ 
ties:  500— 75c:  1,000— *1.25  postpaid.  $1.00—1,000 
expressed.  Sweet  Potato  and  Pepper  Plants,  leading 
varieties:  500— $1.15;  1,000— $2.25  postpaid.  $2.00—1,000 
expressed.  BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM  -  Franklin,  Va*, 

Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  and  all  best  varieties. 

Tomato,  $1.00.  Bermuda  Onion.  $1.00.  Certified  Porto 
Hie  >  Potato,  $1  00.  Ruby  King  Pepper.$4.00  or  60c — 100. 
WHOLESALE  PLANT  CO.  •  ■  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


Cabbage  Plants 


Leading  Varieties 
Best  Strains 

Express:  1,000-$1 ;  10.000-$7.50.,  Postpaid:  200-60c;  500-$l. 
Tomato — Express:  1,000-$1.85,  Postpaid:  100-65o,  500- 
*2.36.  Catalog.  BUCKEYE  FARMS.  Box  641N,  Youngstown,  0. 


CERTIFIED  SEED 


Beans  and  Barley.  SEED 
POTATOES— Early  and  late 
varieties.  Flint  Corns.  E.  F.  HUMPHREY  •  IRA,  N.  Y. 


MILLIONS— Cabbage,  Tomato,  Beet,  Onion. 

Leading  varieties.  $1.00  thousand.  Cauliflower, 
Pepper— $3.00  thousand.  STAR  PLANT  UO.,  Franklin,  Va. 

NICE  SEED  BUCKWHEAT  recleaned  75  cents  a  bu.  F.  O.  B. 
Sacks  free.  ED.  GRANGER,  R  4,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


cotton  tents  in  the  bottoms,  to  take  np 
claims  of  arable  land,  build  comfortable 
los  houses,  and  lead  reasonably  moral  and 
industrious  lives — such  appeared  .to  be  the 
practical  result  of  one  man's  pioneer  ef¬ 
fort,  in  the  face  of  severe  hardship  and 
endless  discouragement. 

A  wind  that  set  him  spinning  like  a  top 
over  t lie  frozen  Missouri — other  streams 
to  be  forded  on  foot  in  all  weathers — 40 
mile  tramps  on  foot  through  unbroken 
snow — food  of  the  coarsest  in  scant  va¬ 
riety  —  intervals  of  such  intellectual 
dearth  and  unspeakable  loneliness  that  he 
is  reduced  to  poring  over  old  almanacs 
and  fragments  of  old,  torn  newspapers — 
these  are  all  in  the  day's  work! 

Our  missionary  made  light  of  such 
things,  but  was  heard  to  complain  bitterly 
of  the  practice  of  issuing  annuity  goods 
to  the  Indians  invariably  in  the  dead  of 
Winter.  Old  folks,  babies,  and  even  the 
sick  were  expected  to  present  themselves 
in  person  at  the  agency,  perhaps  25  to 
75  miles  distant,  in  order  to  receive  a 
dole  of  cheap  blankets,  calico  and  shoddy 
clothing,  camping  there  often  for  days, 
with  the  thermometer  far  below  zero. 
Meantime,  pigs  and  poultry  at  the  home 
ranch  might  starve  or  freeze ! 

It  was  indeed  a  serious  matter  to  travel 
such  distances  for  the  fortnightly  issue  of 
rations,  and  Indians  who  had  become 
nearly  self-supporting  were  faced  with  the 
choice  of  relinquishing  their  groceries  or 
neglecting  their  harvests.  In  most  ways, 
it  seemed  that  the  system  penalized  the 
more  ambitious. 

Two  or  three  years  before  my  visit,  all 
cattle  and  teams  had  been  seized  by  the 
authorities  and  all  able-bodied  men  or¬ 
dered  to  Standing  Rock  to  “bring  down 
the  hostiles,”  just  as  they  were  beginning 
to  break  their  land  in  the  Spring. 

The  story  of  a  first  attempt  to  raise 
wheat  in  this  settlement,  with  seed,  im¬ 
plements,  instruction,  all  but  unattain¬ 
able,  was  the  saga  of  an  entire  evening. 
At  last,  we  were  told,  some  twenty  In¬ 
dians  had  actually  succeeded  in  growing 
a  tine  crop,  which  they  had  cut,  stacked 
and  bound,  all  by  hand.  Even  as  we 
listened,  the  thrasher  provided  for  their 
use  lay  idle  at  the  agency,  60  miles  be¬ 
low,  while  the  agent  sent  only  promises 
and  excuses,  and  the  people  despaired  of 
ever  seeing  the  fruit  of  a  season’s  dif¬ 
ficult  labor ! 

The  typical  “improved”  cabin  at  this 
time  was  well  built  of  hewn  logs  plas¬ 
tered  with  clay,  and  contained  two  large 
rooms,  with  board  floors  and  shingled 
roof  in  place  of  the  ordinary  sod.  In  the 
middle  of  each  room  stood  a  cookstove  or 
an  airtight ;  in  the  corners,  two  or  more 
black  iron  beds  neatly  made  up  with 
patchwork  quilts  and  white  pillow  slips, 
plain  tables,  chairs,  cupboards,  and  often 
a  clock,  a  few  books  or  a  sewing-machine. 
The  houses  had  no  cellars,  but  sometimes 
a  small  root-cellar  near  by,  with  one  or 
more  corrals  and  stacks  of  wild  hay, 
marked  the  thrifty  small  farmer.  By  all 
reports,  there  are  few  better  homesteads 
than  this  among  the  Sioux  at  this  date. 

We  traveled  in  “covered  wagon”  style, 
with  a  native  driver,  camping  at  night 
either  in  a  tepee  or  vacant  mission  house. 
Already,  in  September,  the  mornings  were 
rimmed  with  frost,  while  at  noon  we 
basked  in  the  intense  dry  heat  of  the  Da¬ 
kota  plateau.  We  passed  many  buffalo 
wallows  and  an  occasional  skull,  with  oc¬ 
casional  ocean  fossils  giving  evidence  of 
an  era  far  more  remote ! 

Another  leg  of  the  journey  was  made 
by  one  of  the  old  Missouri  River  steam¬ 
boats,  once  indispensable  both  for  pas¬ 
sengers  and  freight,  but  in  the  eighties 
fast  falling  into  disuse  as  the  railroads 
took  up  the  burden.  The  “General  Ter¬ 
ry”  was  loaded  with  boxes  of  bacon  and 
sack  of  sugar  and  flour  for  the  upper 
agencies.  We  were  supposed  to  cast  off 
at  noon  and  reach  Fort  Bennett  before 
dark,  but  notwithstanding  continuous 
soundings,  we  soon  grounded  on  a  sand¬ 
bar  and  were  hours  “sparring  off.”  The 
captain,  hearty  and  weather-beaten,  told 
us  that  he  always  gave  the  Indians  pref¬ 
erence  in  buying  wood  for  his  engine,  “to 
encourage  them  in  habits  of  industry.” 


The  Stately  Delphiniums 

(Continued  from  Page  563) 
necessary ;  transplant  to  six  inches  apart 
when  large  enough.  If  possible  winter  in 
seed-bed,  covering  with  sash  when  Winter 
really  comes. 

If  you  transplant  in  the  Fall  do  it  early 
and  protect  with  strawy  manure,  putting 
them  three  feet  apart  in  their  permanent 
home.  If  left  until  Spring  in  the  seed-bed 
transplant,  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  he 
worked.  Nearly  all  will  blossom  that 
Summer,  though  of  course  spikes  will  be 
short,  but  what  fun  it  is  to  watch  for 
new  colors  and  try  to  decide  which  is 
prettier,  this  pinkish  lavender  with  white 
center,  or  that  double  blue  whose  flowers 
resemble  little  roses  witli  a  black  bee  in 
the  center  of  each,  or  maybe  you  will  pre¬ 
fer  that  long  spike  of  .mammoth  sky-blue 
flowers.  At  any  rate  you  can  be  assured 
each  clump  will  be  larger,  with  longer 
spikes,  each  year,  though  of  course  the 
flowers  remain  the  same  color. 

They  make  a  fine  background  for  a 
garden  or  flower  bed,  especially  if  white 
Madonna  lilies  bloom  in  front  of  them, 
or  scattered  through  the  perennial  border 
with  pink  Pyrethrums  as  near  neighbors. 

The  Chinese  or  butterfly  Delphiniums 
are  dainty  and  graceful,  and  unsurpassed 
as  a  cut  flower.  A  bowl  of  blue  butterfly 
Delphiniums  makes  a  beautiful  centerpiece 
for  the  dinner  table.  The  tall-growing 
varieties  combine  well  with  other  flowers 
in  a  bouquet,  or  if  you  have  the  heart 
to  cut  them  arrange  the  long  stems  in  a 


tall  vase.  I  remember  seeing  a  large  hall 
in  a  formal  house  adorned  with  two  large 
vases  of  Delphiniums  placed  on  the  floor 
on  either  side  of  an  antique  stand,  and 
the  effect  was  stunning. 

Cut  the  flower  stalks  to  the  ground 
after  flowering  and  you  will  have  a  sec¬ 
ond  crop  of  blooms  as  tine  as  the  first. 
You  may  save  an  occasional  stalk  on  a 
fine  specimen  for  seed,  but  after  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  you  can  divide  the  clumps ;  at 
any  rate  by  that  time  you  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  enough  to  invest  in  new  seed  of 
some  different  strain.  Try  it  and  see. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  b.  t. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  ami  prices  current  daring  week  ending 

.Tune  18,  1932.  In  most  cases  the  top  price  is 
given. 

MILK 

•Tune:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat.  201 -210-mile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A.  $1.1(3;  Class  2B.  $1.36;  Class  3,  $1.10. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  hutterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.59;  Class  2, 
$1.35;  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  19c;  extra.  92  score, 
18c;  firsts.  87  to  91  score.  14%  to  17%o;  ladles, 
14  to  1514c;  packing  stock,  12  to  1314c:  sweet 
fancy,  20  %e;  extras,  20c;  firsts,  15  to  19c; 
renovated,  16c;  centralized,  17c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premium,  23%c;  hennery,  best  open  market,  of¬ 
ferings,  18%  to  21  %e:  standard,  17  io  18c; 
nearby  under  grades,  14  to  15c;  browns,  special 
pack,  18  to  23c;  standards,  15  to  lG%c:  mixed 
colors,  special  pack,  16  to  19c;  standards,  45 
lbs.,  16c;  rehandled  receipts,  45  lbs.,  14c:  me¬ 
diums,  12  to  12%e:  Pacific  Toast,  fresh  specials, 
2414c;  standards,  21  to  22%c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  16c;  broilprs,  large  breeds,  best, 
27e;  small  breeds,  best,  29e;  roosters,  lie;  ducks, 
13c;  geese,  12c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb..  30c:  fair  to  good.  18  to 
23c:  roosters,  11c;  fowls,  19c;  ducks,  15c;  tur¬ 
keys.  No.  1.  27e;  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  25e; 
graded,  30e;  dark,  doz..  $2;  culls,  $1.50. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $6.50;  bulls,  $3.10;  cows, 
$2.50:  calves,  best,  $7:  common  to  good,  $4.50 
to  $6.50;  sheep,  $2.25;  lambs,  $7.75;  hogs,  $3.95. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb..  9c:  good  to  choice,  6  to  8c. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  180  lbs.,  $1.65;  Canada,  90  ibs.,  $1.15; 
new,  bbl.,  $3.50;  sweet  potatoes,  Md.,  bu.,  $1; 
Jersey,  $1.60. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.,  $2.50;  beets,  bu..  $1.50;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu..  $2;  carrots,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.50;  cauli¬ 
flower,  Fla.,  bu.,  $2;  eggplant,  bu.,  $2.25;  kale, 
bill..  $1;  lettuce,  bu..  $3.50;  onions,  40  lbs., 
$1.15;  parsley,  bu.,  $1;  peas,  bu.,  $2.75;  pep¬ 
pers,  bu.,  $2.75:  spinach,  bu..  50e;  string  beans, 
bu.,  $2:  tomatoes.  Fla.,  crate,  $2.50;  water¬ 
cress,  100  bchs.,  $2.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Albemarle,  bskt.,  $2;  Spy.  $1.50; 
Baldwin,  $1.25;  Stayman.  $1.25;  pears,  En.,  bu., 
$1.25:  strawberries,  up-river,  qt.,  0  to  8c;  Va., 
qt..  3  to  0c;  Jersey,  qt.,  3  to  8c;  X,.  I.,  qt.,  6 
to  12c;  Del.  and  Md..  qt..  3  to  8c;  blackberries, 
qt..  13  to  18c:  huckleberries,  qt.,  35c;  water¬ 
melons,  car,  $835. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  04%c:  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
43%c;  oats,  No.  2  white.  31c;  rye,  45c. 

FEEDS 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran,  $17.85;  standard  middlings.  $17.85:  Red- 
dog.  $23.35:  hominy  feed,  $17.00;  cottonseed 
meal,  $21.25. 

HAY 

Hay,  No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $17;  No.  3,  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $17. 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 
City  Markets 

(Quotations  are  by  the  pound  unless  otherwise 
noted. ) 

Dairy  Products. — Butter,  tub,  21  to  24e;  fancy 
tub.  25  to  27c;  print,  23  to  26c:  eggs,  doz..  grade 
A,  28  to  34c;  grade  B.  22  to  26c;  grade  C,  15  to 
18c;  cheese,  store,  19  to  24c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys,  young,  large,  33 
to  35c;  small,  37  to  39c;  squabs.  %  to  1  lb.,  37 
to  45c:  frying  chickens,  28  to  31c;  roast  chick¬ 
ens,  large,  33  to  35c;  medium.  28  to  31c;  broil¬ 
ers.  1%  to  1%  lbs.,  26  to  28c;  nearby,  fresh, 
37  to  39e;  western,  large,  29  to  32c:  friccas- 
see  fowls,  heavy,  23  to  25c;  medium,  25  to  27c; 
ducks,  old,  17  to  18c;  L.  I.,  fresh,  19  to  21c; 
old  roosters,  soup  chickens,  15  to  17c;  capons, 
as  to  size.  43  to  45c. 

Vegetables.- — White  potatoes,  15  lbs.,  22  to 
25c:  sweet  potatoes,  3  lbs.,  10c;  new  potatoes, 
3  to  4c:  cauliflower.  20  to  35c;  carrots,  bch.,  5 
to  7c;  onions,  3  to  5c;  beets,  bch.,  5  to  7c;  cel¬ 
ery,  bch.,  10  to  12c:  string  beans,  5  to  8e;  broc¬ 
coli,  10  to  12c;  lettuce,  head,  8  to  10c;  toma¬ 
toes.  15  to  18c;  peas,  good,  8  to  10c;  choice,  12 
to  15e;  artichoke,  each,  5  to  7c;  spinach,  5  to 
7c;  mushrooms,  29  to  35c;  asparagus,  good.  15 
to  20c:  clioiee,  20  to  25c;  cabbage,  new,  7  to 
9c;  kale,  5c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  eating,  doz.,  25  to  30c;  cook¬ 
ing,  4  to  6c;  blackberries,  qt.,  20  to  24c; 
oranges,  select,  doz.,  50  to  GOc;  medium,  doz., 
30  to  40c;  small,  15  to  18,  20  to  25c;  pears,  eat¬ 
ing.  doz.,  40  to  50c;  cherries,  20  to  25e;  rhu¬ 
barb,  bch.,  3  to  4c;  table  grapes,  12  to  15c; 
pineapples,  each,  10  to  15c;  strawberries,  qt., 
12  to  15c;  cantaloupe,  each,  10  to  12c;  grape¬ 
fruit,  each,  5  to  8c;  lemons,  doz.,  25  to  30c. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  has  been  moder¬ 
ately  active  during  the  past  week.  Increasing 
supplies  from  local  sources  are  offering  serious 
competition  to  those  from  points  more  distant. 
Prices  ruled  moderately  firm  on  most  fruits  and 
vegetables  with  cucumbers,  potatoes  and  spinach 
notable  exceptions.  The  wool  market  continued 
very  inactive  with  further  price  concessions 
noted.  Poultry  and  butter  were  mostly  weaker 
while  eggs  firmed  slightly. 

Apples. — Supply  light,  demand  light,  market 
quiet.  Native  various  varieties  ordinary  25  to 
75c.  Baldwins  best  mostly  $1  to  $1.60.  Extra 
fancy  few  sales  $1.75  to  $2.  Few  Russets  best 
$1  to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  various  varieties  ord. 
$1.50  to  $3.50  bbl.  N.  Y.  Baldwins  U.  S.  Utili¬ 
ty  $1  to  $1.35  bu.  bskt. 

Asparagus.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  best  $2.50  to  $3,  few  fancy  $3.50,  poorer 
low  as  $1.50.  Md.  best  $2.50  to  $3.25,  poorer 
$1.50  doz.  belis.  N.  J.  best  $1.50  to  $2.25,  few 
$2.50  doz.  bchs.  N.  Y.  best  $3  to  $3.50,  few 
$4,  poorer  lower  doz,  bchs. 


_  Beets.— Supply  moderately  light,  demand  good. 
Native  18  bchs.  75c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Va. 
mostly  $1.50  to  $2  crt. 

Cabbage.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Tex. 
erts.  best  $2.50  to  $3,  poorer  low  as  $1.  Miss, 
erts.  best  $3  to  $4,  poorer  $2.25.  Va.  ord.  $1, 
1%-bu. :  75c  to  $1  %-bbi.  crt. 

Carrots.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Calif, 
bchs.  ord.  $1.50  to  $2.50,  smaller  lower  crt.  Tex. 
bchd.  7.ic  to  $1.50  %  crt.  Miss.  %  erts.  ord. 
60  to  75c. 

Celery.— Supply  light,  demand  poor.  No  na¬ 
tive  Fla.  erts.  ord.  $2  to  $2.50,  poorer  lower, 
few  best  higher. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow, 
market  draggy.  Hothouse  native  00  to  72  cukes 
ordinary  $1  to  $3,  few  best  mostly  $3.50  std.  Ini, 
box.  25c  to  $1;  few  extra  fancy  higher  carton 
of  24.  Ohio  and  Ind.  mostly  40  to  90c  carton 
of  24.  Outdoor  Fla.  75c  to  $1.25  bu.  hpr.  Tex. 
$1  to  $1.50  bu.  hpr.  S.  C.  $1  to  $1.25  hpr.  . 

Escarole. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  15  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  18  heads  outdoor  mostly  20  to 
40c  std.  bu.  box._  Iceberg  18  heads  50c  to  $1 
V,  „  *  1  to  5  doz.  heads  best  mostly  $3  to 

84,  few  higher,  poorer  low  as  $2  crt.  N.  J  24 
heads  50e  to  $1  hpr. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  .  Native  best  50c  to  $1,  few  $1.25  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Tex. 
yellow  90c  to  $1  50  lbs.,  smaller  lower. 

Parsley.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
\ a  1 r-  -Native  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box;  Va.  $1.50 
to  $1.75  crt. 

i  Cot  a  toes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Me. 

1  ,  ,  <;reen  Mountains  best  75c,  poorer  50c 

106-11).  bag.  1’.  E.  I.  few  sales  mostly  $1  90- 
lli.  bag.  Fla.  bbls.  few  sales  U.  S.  1  $5  bill 
poorer  lower.  S.  C.  No.  1  $3.50  to  $4  bbl.,  poor¬ 
er  lower. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
slow.  Native  outdoor  50  to  60  bchs.  20  to  40c 
std.  lm.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  35  to  oOe  std.  bu.  box. 

Romanic.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good  Native  12  to  16  heads,  35  to  60c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Scallions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  48  to  60  belis.  50  to  75c  std.  Ini.  box 

Spinach.— Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  fancy  30  to  35c,  few  40c,  poorer 

15  to  25c  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair 
Hothouse  native  best,  mostly  15  to  20c,  poorer 
lower  ih.  Fla.  outdoor  fair  $1.25  to  $2.50  lug. 
Mex.  few  sales  best  $3  to  $4.  poorer  lower  lug. 
Ohio  hothouse  few  sales  12%  to  16c,  few  20c  lb 
in  8-lb.  bskts. 

Turnips.— Supply  light,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  purple  tops  bchd.  75c  to  $1  doz.  bchs.  P.' 
E.  I.  ruta  few  sales  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.50  50- 
lb.  bag. 

Maple  Products. — Supply  light,  demand  light. 
Vt.  and  N.  II.  syrup  $1.25  to  $1.50.  poorer  $1 
gallon.  Sugar  18  to  22c,  poorer  12c  lb. 

Ilay. — Supplies  light,  demand  fair,  market 
firm  on  best.  No.  1  Timothy  $18.50;  No.  2 
Timothy  $17.50;  clover  mixed  No.  1  $17  ton 
Alfalfa  no  sales.  .'1 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras 
ISc;  firsts  10%  to  17%c;  seconds  15%  to  16c  lb. 

Eggs.  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  22c:  white  extras  21c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern  1(5%  to  18c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed:  Supply  moderate,  market 
weak.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  19  to  20e;  3  to  3%  lbs. 
17  to  18c.  Chickens  none.  Roosters  10  to  11c 
lb.  Capons  none.  Live  poultry  weak.  Fowls 
17  to  18c.  Leghorns  15  to  ltlc.  Chickens  large. 
20c,  small  18  to  19c.  Roosters  8  to  10c.  Broilers 

16  to  17c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
extras  17  to  17  %c;  firsts  16  to  16%c;  fresh 
firsts  12%  to  13c.  western  held  extras  ft;  to  17c; 
firsts  15  to  15%c;  fresh  firsts  12%  to  13c  11>. 

Dried  Beans. — Market  weak,  quotations  based 
on  normal  sales.  Larger  quantities  salable  only 
at  lower  prices.  N.  Y.  and  Midi,  pea  $3.25  to 
$3.50.  Calif,  small  white  $3.50  to  $4.  Yellow 
eyes  $3.25  to  $3.75.  Red  kidney  $3.25  to  $3  50 
Lima  $5.25  to  $5.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  very  draggy,  demand  light, 
prices  again  lower. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  15%  to 
16c,  clothing  11%  to  12c;  %  blood,  combing 
15%  to  16%c,  clothing  12  to  13c;  %  blood, 
combing  15  to  16c.  clothing  13  to  14c;  %  blood, 
combing  14%  to  15c,  clothing  12  to  13c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  38  to  40e, 
clothing  31  to  33c;  %  blood,  combing  34  to  36c, 

clothing  27  to  30c;  %  blood,  combing  28  to  30c, 

clothing  25  to  27c;  %  blood,  combing  24  to  26c, 

clothing  21  to  23c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  38  to  40c, 
clothing  33  to  35c;  %  blood,  combing  36  to  38c, 

clothing  31  to  33c;  %  blood,  combing  32  to  34c, 

clothing  29  to  31c;  %  blood,  combing  28  to  30c, 

clothing  25  to  27c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  barely  steady,  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $3.50  to  $4. 

Cattle. — Supply  of  butcher  cattle  and  vealers 
rather  light,  market  barely  steady  with  a  week 
ago;  demand  poor. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $1.50  to  $3;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1  to  $1.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $1  to  $3. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $3  to  $0;  cull 
and  common  $1  to  $3. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  rather  light;  market  bare¬ 
ly  steady  with  last  week;  some  sales  $5  to  $10 
lower;  demand  poor.  Choice,  head,  $95  to  $110; 
good,  $80  to  $93;  medium,  $45  to  $80;  common, 
$40  to  $43. 
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HENRY  FORD 
ON  SELF-HELP 


A  xy  views  of  liow  people  can  best  be  helped  are  not  new.  The 
present  period  has  only  brought  them  into  intensive  applica¬ 
tion.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  when  we  established  our  minimum 
wage,  which  is  now  six  dollars  a  day,  we  had  the  other  side  of  the 
problem. 

It  was  then  a  problem  of  sudden  prosperity.  We  tried  to  teach 
our  employes  how  to  handle  their  resources  to  the  best  advantage 
and  how  to  evade  the  parasites  which  wait  on  every  hand  for  the 
workers’  wages.  There  was  no  criticism  of  our  methods  then;  in 
fact,  they  were  commended.  They  are  the  same  methods  now,  with 
such  improvements  as  experience  has  suggested. 

I  said  in  the  first  of  this  series  that  being  out  of  some  one’s  em¬ 
ploy  need  not  mean  being  out  of  work.  In  the  last  analysis  inde¬ 
pendence  means  self-dependence.  Dependence  on  some  one  else 
for  employment  in  busy  times  may  too  easily  become  dependence 
on  some  one  else  for  support  in  slack  times. 

If  it  is  right  and  proper  to  help  people  to  become  wise  man¬ 
agers  of  their  own  affairs  in  good  times,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to 
pursue  the  same  object  in  dull  times. 

Independence  through  self  -  depen¬ 
dence  is  a  method  which  must  com¬ 
mend  itself  when  understood. 

Methods  of  self-help  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  great  numbers  of  people  have 
made  the  stimulating  discovery  that 
they  need  not  depend  on  employers 
to  find  work  for  them — they  can  find 
wrork  for  themselves.  I  have  more 
definitely  in  mind  those  who  have  not 
yet  made  that  discovery,  and  I  should 
like  to  express  certain  convictions  I 
have  tested. 

The  land !  That  is  where  our 
roots  are.  There  is  the  basis  of  our 
physical  life.  The  farther  we  get 
away  from  the  land,  the  greater  our 
insecurity.  From  the  land  comes 
everything  that  supports  life,  every¬ 
thing  we  use  for  the  service  of  physi¬ 
cal  life.  The  land  has  not  collapsed 
or  shrunk  in  either  extent  or  produc¬ 
tivity.  It  is  there  waiting  to  honor 
all  the  labor  we  are  willing  to  invest 
in  it,  and  able  to  tide  us  across  any 
dislocation  of  economic  conditions. 

No  unemployment  insurance  can 
be  compared  to  an  alliance  between 
a  man  and  a  plot  of  land.  With  one 
foot  in  industry  and  another  foot  in  the  land,  human  society  is 
firmly  balanced  against  most  economic  uncertainties.  With  a  job 
to  supply  him  with  cash,  and  a  plot  of  land  to  guarantee  him  sup¬ 
port,  the  individual  is  doubly  secure.  Stocks  may  fail,  but  seedtime 
and  harvest  do  not  fail. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  stop-gaps  or  temporary  expedients.  Let 
every  man  and  every  family  at  this  season  of  the  year  cultivate  a 
plot  of  land  and  raise  a  sufficient  supply  for  themselves  or  others. 
Every  city  and  village  has  vacant  space  whose  use  would  be  per¬ 
mitted.  Groups  of  employed  men  could  rent  farms  for  small  sums 
and  operate  them  on  the  co-operative  plan.  Employed  men,  in 
groups  of  ten,  twenty  or  fifty,  could  rent  farms  and  operate  them 
with  several  unemployed  families.  Or,  they  could  engage  a  farmer 
with  his  farm  to  be  their  farmer  this  year,  either  as  employe  or  on 
shares.  There  are  farmers  who  would  be  glad  to  give  a  decent 
indigent  family  a  corner  of  a  field  on  which  to  live  and  provide 


against  next  winter.  Industrial  concerns  everywhere  would  gladly 
make  it  possible  for  their  men,  employed  and  unemployed,  to  find 
and  work  the  land.  Public-spirited  citizens  and  institutions  would 
most  willingly  assist  in  these  efforts  at  self-help. 

I  do  not  urge  this  solely  or  primarily  on  the  ground  of  need. 
It  is  a  definite  step  to  the  restoration  of  normal  business  activity. 
Families  who  adopt  self-help  have  that  amount  of  free  money  to 
use  in  the  channels  of  trade.  That  in  turn  means  a  flow  of  goods, 
an  increase  in  employment,  a  general  benefit. 

When  I  suggested  this  last  year  and  enabled  our  own  people 
to  make  the  experiment,  the  critics  said  that  it  would  mean 
competition  with  the  farmer.  If  that  were  true  it  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  serious  defect  in  the  plan.  My  interest  in  the  success 
and  prosperity  of  the  farmer  is  attested  by  my  whole  business 
career.  The  farmer  is  carrying  in  the  form  of  heavy  taxes  the 
burden  of  families  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  his  produce.  Enabling 
them  to  raise  their  own  food  would  not  be  taking  a  customer  away 
from  the  farmer,  but  would  be  actually  lifting  a  family  off  the 

tax-payer’s  back.  It  is  argued  that 
farm  products  are  so  cheap  that  it  is 
better  to  buy  than  grow  them.  This 
would  be  impressive  if  every  one  had 
money  to  spend.  Farm  products  are 
cheap  because  purchasing  power  is 
low.  And  the  farmer  paying  taxes 
helps  to  pay  the  difference.  The  course 
I  suggest  is  not  competition  with  the 
farmer;  it  deprives  him  of  no  cus¬ 
tomer;  it  does  not  affect  the  big 
market  crops.  Gardens  never  hurt 
the  farmer.  Partnerships  between 
groups  of  city  men  and  individual 
farmers  certainly  help  the  farmer. 
When  a  family  lifts  itself  off  the  wel¬ 
fare  lists  or  increases  its  free  cash 
by  raising  its  food,  it  actually  helps 
the  farmer  as  it  does  every  one  else, 
including  itself.  In  fact,  it  is  funda¬ 
mental  that  no  one  is  hurt  by  self- 
help.  In  the  relief  of  tax  burdens  and 
the  revival  of  industry  the  farmer 
would  share  the  benefit. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  too  detailed 
in  this  suggestion.  I  know  what 
we  shall  do  in  our  own  part  of  the 
country  and  with  our  own  people. 
How  this  method  is  to  be  suited  to 
conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
must  be  determined.  I  am  urging  Branch  Managers  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  and  Ford  dealers  everywhere  to  study 
this  suggestion  and  find  the  best  method  of  applying  it  to  their 
communities. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  selling  land,  or  of  rents.  Those  who  have 
the  land  must  offer  it  to  those  who  will  use  it.  We  ourselves  shall 
farm  large  tracts  of  land,  not  for  profit,  but  in  experimental  search 
for  new  market  outlets  for  the  farmer.  We  are  saying  to  our 
people:  “Here  is  the  land.  How  much  can  you  use?”  For  several 
years  we  have  been  running  large  crops  of  everything  from  sun¬ 
flowers  to  soy  beans  through  our  chemical  laboratory,  in  an  effort 
to  find  an  annual  market  for  the  farmer’s  produce  —  but  that  is  a 
story  I  shall  have  to  postpone  until  the  next  issue  of  this  publica¬ 
tion.  I  mention  it  now  to  show  that  even  in  these  larger  operations 
we  are  not  entering  into  competition  with  the  farmer.  Our  hope 
for  agriculture  is  to  make  it  the  partner  of  industry. 


many  people  have  found  ways 
*  to  self-help.  Others  have  yet  to 
learn  how.  The  one  wide-open,  prac¬ 
tical,  certain  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  is  the  land.  A  family  with  its 
food  assured  is  a  family  that  can 
face  the  world.  Both  employed  and 
unemployed  men  should  invest 
their  labor  in  the  land  this  season. 
Hoarded  labor  is  as  harmful  to  the 
nation  as  hoarded  cash.  The  family 
garden  helps  everybody  and  hurts 
none.  It  even  helps  the  farmer  by 
lifting  the  burden  of  public  welfare 
taxes.  Let  every  man  and  every 
family  cultivate  a  plot  of  land  this 
year,  first  for  their  own  benefit,  next 
for  the  benefit  of  trade,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation  in  general. 


Prepared  and  paid  for  by  tbe  Ford  Motor  Company  as  a  contribution  to  public  welfare. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
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Yorkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


HAYING  time  is  at  hand.  The  processes  of  mak¬ 
ing  and  handling  have  changed  from  the  days 
of  the  scythe  and  hand  rake  and  pitching  hay  over 
the  “big  beam”  in  the  barn.  Modern  tools  have 
shortened  the  haying  job  and  done  away  with  much 
of  its  drudgery,  and  the  modern  barn  has  no  big 
beam.  But  good  hay  is  the  same  now  as  in  former 
days — grass  cut  at  the  proper  stage  of  development, 
with  the  dangerous  moisture  removed,  and  exposed 
to  weather  as  little  as  possible — all  of  the  nutri¬ 
tious  juices  dried  in  it  instead  of  being  washed  out. 
Ordinary  meadow  hay  has  been  found  to  lose  nearly 
one-fourth  of  its  nutritive  value  by  such  damage  as 
it  may  get  in  “catchy”  weather.  With  such  legumes 
as  Alfalfa,  well  toward  one-half  the  protein  may  be 
lost  by  washing  and  leaf  shattering.  Like  many 
other  types  of  farm  work,  experience  counts  largely 
in  hay-making.  There  is  something  about  the  look 
of  standing  grass  that  tells  the  practiced  farmer 
when  it  is  ready  to  cut,  and  the  “feel”  of  it,  as  he 
picks  up  a  handful,  whether  or  not  it  is  fit  to  go  in 
the  barn.  Timothy  is  usually  at  its  best  when  in  full 
bloom,  and  just  when  this  bloom  has  fallen  it  is  in 
cleanest  condition  for  hay.  Clover  in  full  bloom 
contains  .from  50  to  100  lbs.  per  ton  more  protein 
than  when  part  or  all  of  the  heads  are  dead.  When 
immature  it  is  soft  and  hard  to  cure.  The  general 
rule  for  cutting  Alfalfa  is  when  the  new  shoots  are 
starting  from  the  crowns.  Later  the  mower  will 
cut  off  many  of  these  new  shoots  and  thus  reduce  the 
next  crop.  This  is  a  better  plan  than  depending  on 
the  amount  of  bloom  in  sight  as  that  varies  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities. 

* 

SEVERAL  years  ago  one  of  our  correspondents 
told  us  how  the  family  spent  their  Summers  in 
camp,  without  leaving  the  home  farm.  Their  home 
was  in  a  picturesque  section,  on  the  banks  of  a 
large  river.  Each  Summer  they  rented  the  farm¬ 
house,  furnished,  to  a  responsible  family,  and  moved 
into  a  Summer  cottage  on  the  river  bank,  near 
enough  to  the  farm  buildings  for  convenient  work.) 
If  they  needed  more  room  they  used  tents.  House¬ 
keeping  was  simple,  and  the  family  wore  camp 
clothes.  The  mother  did  her  Summer  canning  on 
an  oil  stove  in  a  shed,  cooked  ample  meals,  and  had 
little  other  housework  because  of  the  simple  living 
conditions.  The  family  living  in  the  farmhouse 
bought  plenty  of  supplies  raised  on  the  farm,  and 
enjoyed  the  wide  porches  and  shady  lawn.  The  farm 
family,  their  camp  screened  by  a  grove  of  hemlocks, 
felt  like  tourists  on  a  Summer  vacation,  although 
the  regular  work  of  the  farm  went  on.  It  would 
not  always  he  possible  to  plan  living  in  this  way, 
yet  most  farms  offer  some  vacation  possibilities  that 
may  be  overlooked  or  forgotten.  It  is  well  to  re¬ 
mind  the  young  people  that  all  the  pleasures  of  life 
are  not  found  in  the  cities. 

* 

NEW  Jersey  egg  producers  have  been  using  the 
auction  system  of  selling  at  Vineland  and  Flem- 
ington  for  some  time.  Last  year  an  auction  of  this 
type  was  started  at  Doylestown,  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
and  the  results  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  other 
Pennsylvania  communities  are  considering  similar 
sales  or  egg-grading  stations.  This  Bucks  County 
enterprise  started  business  July  13,  1931,  with  28 
members  offering  an  average  of  100  cases  of  eggs  per 
auction.  By  September,  the  business  increased  to 
150  cases  per  auction  offered  by  82  members.  At  the 
present  time,  19G  poultrymen  are  members  of  the 
association  and  the  total  sales  per  auction  average 
approximately  240  cases.  State  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  John  A.  McSparran  has  been  figuring  on  the 


prices  at  this  auction,  and  finds  the  average  received 
on  the  auction  considering  all  grades  for  the  10- 
month  period  was  29.05  cents  per  dozen.  This  is  3.16 
cents  more  than  the  average  price  received  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York  during  the  same  period. 
Bucks  County  farmers  sold  528,660  dozen  graded 
eggs  through  the  auction  since  the  plan  was  in¬ 
augurated  last  July,  which  means  a  gain  of  $16.- 
705.25  in  total  returns  as  a  result  of  the  higher  aver¬ 
age  price  per  dozen  realized.  All  eggs  are  graded 
under  the  supervision  of  the  bureau  of  markets, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  The'  han¬ 
dling  charge  on  a  case  of  eggs  at  Doylestown  has 
been  40  cents. 

* 

THIS  year,  August  24-31,  nearly  600  scientists 
from  Canada,  the  United  States,  European  and 
Asiatic  countries  are  expected  to  attend  the  sixth 
international  congress  of  genetics  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity.  England,  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  France,  Japan,  China,  Russia  and  several 
South  American  countries  are  to  be  represented. 
Conferences  have  been  held,  about  five  years  apart 
except  during  the  World  War  period,  in  London, 
New  York  City,  Paris  and  Berlin.  Previous  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  based  entirely  on  the  reading  of 
scientific  papers.  A  part  of  this  year’s  program  in¬ 
cludes  the  presentation  of  papers  by  distinguished 
foreign  visitors,  and  volunteer  contributions  by 
American  investigators.  The  reports  a  re  grouped 
according  to  general  topics  and  will  he  presented  to 
the  entire  conference  rather  than  to  sectional  meet¬ 
ings.  For  the  first  time,  extensive  exhibits  show  the 
practical  applications  and  recent  developments  in 
genetics  in  both  plant  and  animal  fields.  All  of  the 
laboratories  in  three  buildings  will  house  exhibits 
and  a  three  and  one-half  acre  garden  of  live  plants 
is  planned  to  show  some  of  the  newer  plant  discov¬ 
eries.  Corn-breeding  experiments,  particularly  in 
the  United  States,  have  made  considerable  progress 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  congress,  and  many  of 
the  plantings  will  show  the  steps.  The  official  Rus¬ 
sian  delegates  have  sent  45  varieties  of  corn  which 
they  have  selected  from  nearly  8,000  samples  pro¬ 
cured  from  many  countries  for  early  planting.  The 
earliest  of  the  corn  varieties  normally  grown  in 
Quebec,  is  expected  to  be  ripe  before  the  congress 
meets.  Another  exhibit,  shows  the  development  of 
disease-resistant  varieties  of  potatoes  and  the  steps 
in  developing  the  present  potato  from  the  wild  spe¬ 
cies  found  in  Mexico.  Newer  types  of  beans,  cab¬ 
bage,  muskmelon,  cucumber,  and  asparagus  are  also 
shown  with  an  extensive  planting  of  primroses  used 
in  the  theoretical  study  of  heredity.  Information 
concerning  the  conference  is  available  from  Prof. 
R.  A.  Emerson,  Department  of  Plant  Breeding,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

* 

POTATOES  are  in  line  for  low  prices  again  un¬ 
less  something  happens  to  the  crop,  although  the 
use  of  less  fertilizer  suggests  lighter  production  any¬ 
way.  The  last  of  the  old  crop  of  potatoes  is  being 
cleared  out  and  the  early  garden  truck  is  turning  in 
a  little  money.  Potatoes  were  disappointing  at  the 
end.  Maine  farmers  who  sold  the  last  of  their  hold¬ 
ings  at  25c  per  100  lbs.,  taking  out  the  cost  of  sacks 
and  the  dealers’  profit,  had  little  left  to  pay  for  the 
potatoes.  It  was  nearly  as  bad  in  other  sections. 
The  results  may  have  been  to  reduce  the  late  plant¬ 
ings  below  first  expectations.  The  western  growers 
seem  to  have  planted  more  potatoes  rather  than  less 
this  season.  One  reason  is  that  they  do  not  use 
much  fertilizer  and  feel  better  able  than  eastern 
growers  to  take  a  chance  on  the  markets. 

* 

HEAT  seems  in  better  position  for  a  rise  in 
price  than  any  of  the  other  great  farm  staples. 
It  has  held  its  own  fairly  well  in  a  period  that  cot¬ 
ton  and  livestock  have  lost  about  half  their  values 
of  a  year  ago.  The  crop  will  not  be  large  with  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  near  failure  in  some  States  and  perhaps 
not  over  half  a  crop  altogether^  Spring  wheat  is  a 
comparatively  small  item  anyway  beside  the  Winter 
crop  and  its  production  outlook  uncertain  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wheat 
held  over  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  not 
so  much  in  the  far  southern  producing  countries. 
Europe’s  holdings  are  not  large.  If  anything  further 
happens  to  damage  some  important  wheat  crop  there 
may  be  enough  of  a  lift  in  wheat  prices  to  help  the 
whole  list  of  farm  products.  Wheat  is  scarcely  such 
an  important  part  of  the  situation  as  it  used  to  be. 
We  use  three-fourths  of  the  crop  ourselves.  Other 
countries  have  bought  American  machinery  and  they 
fill  the  world’s  market  with  cheap  grain.  The  mar¬ 
ket  price  does  not  depend  so  much  as  it  used  to  on 


American  crop  conditions.  Still  a  rise  in  wheat 
would  be  some  help,  although  it  must  be  realized  that 
a  rise  resulting  from  central  western  shortage  would 
he  small  comfort  in  sections  with  less  than  half  a 
crop  to  be  sold.  Feeds,  too,  and  the  cost  of  feeding 
livestock  and  poultry  would  go  up  with  wheat,  but 
meats,  dairy  and  poultry  products  probably  would 
advance  at  the  same  time  as  business  became  en¬ 
couraged  and  the  great  industries  began  a  turn  for 
the  better. 

* 

Will  you  explain  just  wliat  is  the  source  of  State  aid? 
We  hear  this  quoted  so  often  in  connection  with  cen¬ 
tral  schools  and  also  rural  schools,  but  have  never 
heard  as  to  the  source  of  this  State  aid.  The  State 
allows  the  State  aid.  but  who  furnishes  the  money?  It 
seems  to  make  no  difference  how  much  is  spent  in  sal¬ 
aries  or  equipment  for  schools,  as  State  aid  takes  care 
of  expenditures,  but  who  in  the  long  run  foots  these 
State  aid  appropriations?  c.  J. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

HE  fact  is  that  all  of  the  so-called  State  aid, 
and  government  aid,  has  to  be  paid  by  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Everyone  who  owns  property,  or  rents  prop¬ 
erty,  or  buys  anything,  and  that  takes  in  about  all 
of  us,  does  pay  a  share  of  this  public  aid.  There  is 
no  magic  about  it.  The  money  which  State  or  gov¬ 
ernment  appropriates  for  this  or  that  comes  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people.  We  actually  pay,  even 
though  we  deceive  ourselves  because  we  do  not  see 
our  money  used  for  these  identical  purposes. 

* 

HAT  is  known  as  “brown  patch”  is  one  of  the 
troublesome  lawn  diseases  at  present.  This  is 
a  fungus  appearing  in  Summer,  spreading  quickly 
from  small  spots,  and  killing  the  grass.  This  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  studied  by  government  experts  who  ad¬ 
vise  fighting  the  disease  with  chemicals,  with  differ¬ 
ent  grasses,  and  with  careful  watering.  In  an  es¬ 
tablished  lawn  infected  with  brown  patch  apply  an 
ounce  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate) 
to  each  1,000  square  feet  of  lawn.  This  may  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  or  mixed  with  fine  soil  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  even  distribution.  The  lawn  should 
be  well  watered  immediately  after  the  chemical  is 
applied  to  prevent  burning.  This  treatment  should 
be  repeated  every  time  the  disease  appears.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  an  ounce  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  two 
ounces  of  calomel  applied  in  the  same  manner  is 
more  lasting  than  the  bichloride  alone.  Before  treat¬ 
ing  one  should  make  sure  that  the  brown  patch  is 
the  result  of  disease  and  not  due  to  drying  out  or 
some  other  cause.  Brown  patch  attacks  chiefly  bent 
grass,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  fescues.  As  a  means 
of  reducing  the  damage  from  the  disease  it  is  advised 
to  seed  lawns  with  Kentucky  Blue  grass  where  the 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  favorable,  or  with  a 
mixture  of  nine  parts  of  Blue  grass,  nine  parts  of 
Chewing’s  fescue  and  two  parts  of  Red-top.  Brown 
patch  may  appear  overnight  in  a  lawn.  It  spreads 
most  in  damp,  moist  weather.  Watering  the  lawn 
in  the  morning  checks  the  spread  of  the  disease  and 
creates  a  less  favorable  condition  for  it. 

* 

I  see  the  Congressional  Record ,  and  notice  in  the  re¬ 
ported  proceedings  that  Congress,  or  some  parts  of  it, 
put  the  blame  for  delay  in  getting  things  settled  up,  on 
themselves.  Is  this  penitence  or  politics?  m.  d. 

ERIIAPS  there  may  be  a  little  of  both.  We  have 
observed  in  the  Record  the  remarks  evidently  re¬ 
ferred  to.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  least  some  of 
those  in  the  Congress  are  sincerely  regretful  about 
this  long-drawn-out  session  and  what  it  has  brought 
— and  not  brought.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  percentage  of  penitence  and  politics  in  the 
expressed  regrets  mentioned.  The  penitence  may  be 
a  good  thing,  for  those  who  need  it.  We  think  the 
politics  part  of  the  regret  will  fall  on  stony  ground. 
The  hearts  of  the  hoi  polloi  are  getting  hard  and 
cold  toward  those  playing  slippery  politics  with  pub¬ 
lic  questions. 


Brevities 

Cemetery  care — page  563. 

It  is  reported  that  goldfish  weighing  up  to  two  pounds 
are  being  caught  in  the  Hudson  near  Albany. 

Mercury  stood  at  40  in  Northern  New  Jersey  on 
the  morning  of  June  S — a  bit  chilly  for  corn. 

Menus  supplying  low-cost  meals  include  cod-liver  oil. 
Of  course  it  will  supply  vitamins,  but  it  hardly  makes 
one’s  mouth  water. 

Loadings  of  revenue-paying  freight  for  week  ending 
May  28  totaled  520,962  cars,  an  increase  of  5,000  over 
the  previous  week. 

“Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter: 
Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments :  for  this  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man.” 

In  1932-33,  according  to  recently  printed  figures,  26.1 
per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  United  States 
government  will  go  to  war  veterans.  Public  works  will 
receive  9.6  per  cent. 

Grain  in  store  and  afloat  in  this  country  in  a  recent 
week  amounted  to:  Wheat,  176.478.000  bushels;  corn, 
20,907.000;  oats.  11,840,000;  rye,  9,428,000;  barley,  2,- 
848,000;  flax,  874,000. 
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Precise  Economic  Definitions 

T  WOULD  do  much  to  clarify  present-day  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth, 
if  our  educational  authorities  would  give  us  a  code 
of  economic  definitions.  As  it  is  now  words  and 
terms  are  carelessly  used  and  carelessly  read  to  con¬ 
vey  a  great  variety  of  meanings  which  result  in  con¬ 
fusion  and  error.  In  mathematics  and  chemistry 
and  engineering  we  have  signs  and  terms  which 
mean  the  same  thing  to  everyone.  In  economics 
every  speaker  or  writer  and  every  listener  or  reader 
determines  his  own  meaning  for  commonly  used 
economic  terms.  From  Governor  Roosevelt’s  recent 
Atlanta  speech  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether 
(lie  Governor  had  only  a  vague  conception  of  the 
terms  he  was  using,  or  whether  he  purposely  used 
them  in  the  more  or  less  general  and  erroneous  sense 
for  popular  appeal.  He  seemed  clearly  to  use  the 
word  “capital”  in  the  meaning  of  the  crowd  when  he 
made  out  a  case  of  antagonism  between  capital  and 
labor.  Capital  in  itself  is  the  best  ally  of  labor.  It 
is  wealth  employed  in  the  production  of  more  wealth. 
All  wealth  is  produced  by  labor  from  the  free  gifts 
of  nature — from  land.  Capital  is  tools,  machinery, 
material,  food  and  buildings.  Capital  therefore  is 
“canned”  or  stored-up  labor.  Under  the  free  play  of 
economic  law  the  more  capital  we  have  in  use  the 
better  for  labor.  It  is  true  that  society  sets  up  ma¬ 
chinery  of  various  types  and  kinds  to  distribute 
wealth  unfairly  after  it  has  been  produced.  By 
these  devices  some  get  more  of  it  than  they  are 
rightly  entitled  to,  and  others  consequently  must  get 
less.  But  this  injustice  does  not  result  from  the  use 
or  function  of  capital.  It  is  the  result  of  political 
favoritism,  special  privilege  and  monopoly  mostly 
conferred  by  law.  Capital  is  labor’s  product.  It  is 
labor’s  friend.  Privilege  and  monopoly  granted  by 
law  or  enjoyed  by  custom  is  labor’s  worst  enemy. 
The  best  use  that  can  be  made  of  wealth  from  the 
standpoint  of  labor  is  to  encourage  the  use  of  it  as 
“capital”  to  produce  more  wealth.  To  mislead  labor 
wilfully  or  carelessly  as  to  the  function  of  “capital” 
is  an  act  of  injustice  to  agriculture  and  industry 
as  well  as  to  all  men  and  women  who  work  directly 
or  indirectly  to  produce  wealth  for  human  comforts. 
If  we  ever  hope  to  correct  economic  injustice  the 
people  must  have  a  clear  understanding  of  what 
causes  it.  A  brief  chapter  of  economic  definitions 
memorized  by  the  people  generally  would  dis¬ 
courage  careless  use  of  economic  words  and  terms, 
encourage  the  co-operation  of  capital  and  labor  and 
hasten  the  day  of  an  equitable  distribution  of  wealth. 


Dole  With  a  Farm 

OVERNOR  Roosevelt  has  started  a  plan  to 
“transfer  dependent  families  from  cities  and 
towns  to  ‘subsistence  farms’  in  outlying  districts,” 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Temporary  State  Emerg¬ 
ency  Relief  administration,  which  is  dispensing  the 
$20,000,000  appropriated  last  Fall  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  relief.  He  urged  owners  of  idle  land  to  put 
their  lands  at  the  disposal  of  the  Relief  Adminis¬ 
tration.  1-Ie  also  urged  farmers  to  employ  families 
or  at  least  one  man  to  make  them  self-supporting. 
He  said  that  244  families  have  already  been  placed 
on  farms  as  a  beginning  of  the  plan.  Every  public 
welfare  commissioner  has  been  authorized  to  pay 
rent  of  small  farms,  to  provide  tools,  seeds  and 
household  necessities.  Since  these  families  are  with¬ 
out  means  their  transportation  and  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  and  general  support  must  be  a  charge  on  the 
Relief  Administration  at  least  until  the  seeds  be¬ 
come  edible  plant  food.i  Those  who  fail  in  whole  or 
in  part  to  become  self-sustaining  will  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  public  expense.  There  is  the  prospect  that  if 
the  State  discontinues  the  relief,  after  they  acquire 
a  domicile,  they  may  become  a  charge  on  the  local 
communities. 

Farmers  are  generous  of  their  bounties.  They  are 
ever  ready  to  relieve  hunger  and  distress.  But  in 
their  present  circumstance  they  may  well  hesitate 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  families  of  the  un¬ 
employed  of  the  cities.  Society  as  a  whole  has  cre¬ 
ated  an  economic  system  resulting  in  a  working, 
frugal  country  people  and  an  improvident  pleasure¬ 
seeking  city  population.  Under  normal  conditions 
the  city  boasts  of  its  comforts  and  pleasures.  The 
farm  family  often  works  a  lifetime  for  an  equity 
in  a  home.  The  tax  bill  is  never  escaped  and  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  mortgage  often  carries  through  to  the 
end.  The  State  does  not  hesitate  to  sell  these  farms 
for  taxes.  It  had  no  aid  and  no  charity  for  the 
men  and  women  who  put  their  life  work  into  these 
farms  to  develop  them  and  to  make  a  home,  but 
now  it  proposes  to  put  city  families  on  them  to  be 
financed  and  supported  at  State  expense.  The  prac¬ 


tice  seems  to  punish  work  and  self-denial  and  to 
encourage  indolence  and  indulgence. 

We  can  conceive  of  no  greater  cruelty  to  a  city 
family  than  to  entice  them  to  a  naked  farm  and  then 
abandon  them  without  dole  to  its  (to  them)  loneli¬ 
ness  and  hardships  and  want,  but  there  are  farm 
families  now  bravely  struggling  to  save  their  farms 
and  their  homes,  who  would  improve  their  comforts 
and  relieve  themselves  of  many  hardships  if  they 
could  surrender  and  accept  this  plan  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  relief. 


Tour  to  America’s  Wonderland 

HE  Third  Rukai.  New-Yorker  Coast  to  Coast 
Tour,  August  11-27,  will  be  a  great  event — Pike’s 
Peak,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Glacier  Park,  Mt. 
Baker,  and  the  marvelous  scenery  along  the  way. 
Here  are  a  few  interesting  letters  from  readers  who 
have  gone  previously,  and  others : 

I  received  your  tour  literature  and  Avant  to  thank 
you  for  it.  Last  Summer  we  took  practically  the  same 
trip,  and  this  itinerary  brings  back  the  trip  so  vividly 
that  my  husband  and  I  have  it  handy  to  look  at  Avhen- 
ever  we  sit  down.  1  hope  it  doesn’t  get  worn  out  by 
August  11,  for  I  would  like  to  folloAv  the  trip  day  by 
day  at  that  time.  We  were  in  Cody  and  Yellowstone 
August  26  and  27.  Don’t  be  too  modest  about  that 
part  of  the  trip.  No  matter  how  grand  and  colorfully 
you  describe  it,  it  cannot  be  done  justice.  And  don’t 
forget  the  bears  of  Yellowstone.  They  are  a  thrill  in 
themselves,  not  to  be  forgotten.  mrs.  l.  s. 

New  York. 

I  thank  you  so  much  for  sending  me  the  itinerary.  I 
should  so  much  like  to  go  again  but  find  it  impossible 
to  do  so  this  year.  It  doesn’t  seem  as  if  anything  could 
be  better  than  the  trip  we  took  last  year  and  the  part 
you  are  covering  again  is  well  worth  seeing  again,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Columbia  River  Highway  that  would  bear 
repeating  several  times  and  then  to  think  of  seeing 
Yellowstone  and  Pike’s  Peak,  too. 

I  have  lived  over  our  trip  in  memory  many  times 
since  and  will  follow  you  in  thought  on  this  one. 

NeAv  York.  b.  e.  b. 

I  know  from  experience  that  the  tour  as  planned  for 
this  year  will  be  most  magnificent.  I  think  of  the  beau¬ 
ty  and  majesty  of  the  mountains.  The  lovely  lakes, 
the  beautiful  wild  flowers,  so  many  different  from  our 
oavii,  constantly  changing  scenery  yet  always  lovely,  and 
in  our  own  home  land,  is  the  best  of  it. 

The  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
the  travelers  are  ideal,  the  food  and  service  all  and 
more  than  could  be  expected,  and  the  cheerful  friend¬ 
liness  of  the  managers  and  the  whole  party  very  pleas¬ 
ant.  H.  s.  c. 

New  York. 

I  am  sending  you  a  set  of  pictures  taken  on  the  tour, 
just  as  I  put  them  in  my  book.  To  me  they  are  very 
precious — worth  their  weight  in  gold.  I  can  even 
visualize  in  the  poor  ones  the  beautiful  picture  that 
inspired  them.  Thanks  for  folder  about  the  trip  for 
1932.  Haven't  decided  if  I  can  afford  it  yet.  My  hus¬ 
band  says  it  is  the  very  best  investment  he  knows  of 
these  days.  E.  L.  M. 

New  York. 

Friend  husband  is  right;  this  is  a  good  investment. 
Remember  the  cost  covers  every  expense  en  route.  There 
is  nothing  for  you  to  take  care  of.  No  extras  except 
those  you  want  in  addition,  such  as  stamps,  souvenirs 
or  having  laundry  done.  And  the  investment  in  pleas¬ 
ure,  education  and  recreation  cannot  be  counted.  The 
trip  will  repay  you  for  the  expenditure  time  and  again. 
You  will  never  regret  it.  We  hope  you  will  come  with 
us.  Yrou  will  enjoy  every  minute.  The  reservations  are 
coming  in  and  it  will  be  well  to  get  yours  in  early  and 
have  a  good  location.  The  initial  deposit  is  $7  and  the 
balance  will  not  have  to  be  paid  until  July  25.  It  seems 
a  long  Avay  off  but  the  time  passes  quickly  and  it  is  wise 
to  act  at  once  and  get  your  reservation  in. 

A  gentleman  called  here  who  Avants  to  share  a  com¬ 
partment  or  drawing-room  Avith  tAvo  other  gentlemen. 
If  anyone  Avould  like  that  kind  of  a  reservation,  send 
in  your  application  and  Ave  Avill  put  you  in  touch  with 
the  gentleman.  This  is  a  good  way  to  make  up  a  party 
and  avc  have  had  some  firm  friendships  established  in 
just  this  yvay. 


The  Rutland  Milk  Plan 

In  a  two  days’  session  at  Syracuse  last  week,  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  Rutland  Plan  provided  for  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  dairymen  to  be  known  as  the  Rutland  Go-op¬ 
erative  Association,  Inc.,  and  provided  for  prompt  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  association. 

Delegates  Avere  present  from  the  principal  dairy  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  State.  They  adopted  tentative  by¬ 
laws  and  contract  and  named  the  following  directors, 
each  representing  a  county  connected  with  the  plan : 

Ross  Cady,  Sennett  . Cayuga  County 

Walter  Blair,  Sherburne . Chenango  County 

Frank  Niles,  Sidney  Center . DelaAvare  County 

LI.  J.  Goodmote,  Springville . Erie  County 

Clarence  A.  Wendell.  Batavia . Genesee  County 

Charles  Cooper,  Frankfort . Herkimer  County 

Mu  rrav  M.  Gragg,  Watertown . Jefferson  County 

Kent  Denney,  LoAvville . LeAvis  County 

William  Parker,  Bouckville . Madison  County 

Arthur  Fall . Oneida  County 

•T.  B.  Loomis,  Pulaski . Oswego  County 

M.  D.  Alhro,  Lounsberry  . Tioga  County 

Sherman  Hoyt,  Katonah  . Westchester  County 

Jay  Livingston,  Ogdensburg . St.  Lawrence  County 

Some  of  the  counties  represented  did  not  have  enough 
organized  townships  to  entitle  them  to  a  director,  hut 
provision  Avas  made  to  elect  a  director  for  such  coun¬ 
ties  as  they  qualified. 

The  board  elected:  Murray  M.  Gragg,  president; 
Charence  A.  Wendell,  vice-president;  H.  J.  Goodmote, 
secretary;  Northern  NeAV  York  Trust  Company  of  Wa- 
tertoAvn,  treasurer. 

For  electing  officers  the  directors  named  an  executive 
committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Gragg,  Mr.  Loomis,  Mr. 
Blair  and  Mr.  Wendell. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  tAvo  days’  session,  there 
Avas  a  free  and  open  discussion  of  the  general  plan,  the 
form  of  the  organization  and  the  general  plan  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  Naturally  Avith  men  coming  from  Avidely  dis¬ 
tributed  territory  Avithout  previous  opportunity  for  con¬ 
ference,  the  discussions  and  plans  varied  in  detail  and  at 


some  stages  in  the  proceedings,  marked  differences  of 
opinion  developed.  As  the  developments  narrowed  down 
to  definite  actions,  however,  these  differences  were  har¬ 
monized  and  the  final  plans  Avere  unanimously  approved 
and  adopted. 


State  Budget  Director  on  School  Expenses 


Mark  Graves,  Director  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Budget,  in 
a  radio  talk  presented  interesting  figures  regarding  the 
cost  of  education  in  New  York  State.  He  said :  “The 
per  pupil  cost  of  education  can  and  should  be  reduced. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  school  board  in  the  State  to 
strive  earnestly  to  reduce  its  school  budget  for  the 
coming  year  most  assuredly  to  reduce  the  per  pupil 
cost  of  education. 

“With  the  possible  exception  of  highways  the  cost  of 
public  education  has  increased  more  rapidly  in  this 
State  during  the  last  10  years  than  for  any  other  func¬ 
tion  of  government.  In  1930  expenditures  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  reached  the  astonishing  total  of  $391,000,000.  For 
each  dollar  spent  in  1920  Ave  paid  $3.60  in  1930.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  essential  to  the  continued  groAvtli  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  country,  but  there  are  limits  to  our  ability 
to  pay.  It  is  undeniably  true  that  the  gOArernment  is 
spending  more  than  the  people  can  afford  to  pay  under 
existing  economic,  conditions.  No  man  can  hold  public 
orhee  today,  particularly  the  office  of  budget  director, 
and  tail  to  be  aware  of  the  demand  and  need  for  lower 
taxes. 


i-V  -itV  ■  must,  nave  smaller 

expenditures.  \\  e  poav  spend  annually  about  one-third 
ot  our  htate  and  local  tax  dollars  for  education.  We 
pay  annually  for  new  buildings  and  improvements  and 
the  principal  and  interest  on  school  debts,  considerably 
P°re  than  ^  the  entire  expenditure  for  school  purposes 

rVMA  nnn ui  on,,top  ot  that  we  spend  approximately 
.n_90, 000,000  tor  the  current  operating  expenses  of  our 
school  system. 

$PoIu  '' 1  J-Viv  ay“raSe  cost  for  educating  a  pupil  was 
rpj  in.  IdoO  it  was  $138 — more  than  twice  as  much, 
lhe  question  naturally  arises,  are  Ave  buying  tAviee  as 
education  i  I  think  aa'o  may  safely  answer  that  no. 

During  the  decade  1920-1930  Ave  expanded  our  out¬ 
lays  lor.  public  education  at  a  great  rate.  We  issued 
bonds  right  and  left  for  the  erection  of  neAV  school 
buildings  with  the  result  that  Avhere  Ave  paid  $1  for 
principal  and  interest  in  1920,  AAre  are  noA\*  paying  $10. 
Many  school  districts  have  better  school  buildings  than 
they  can  afford. 

“Under  existing  economic  conditions  the  yearly  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  public  education  must  be  halted. 
It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  plan  the  educational  pro- 
gram  to  revieiv  the  field  and  see  if  the  additions  to  the 
curriculum  are  Avorth  Avhat  they  cost.  I  believe  we 
should  assimilate  this  remarkable  growth  in  public 
education  and  Aveed  out,  if  there  be  any,  the  frills  and 
fancies. 


“Much  of  the  increased  cost  of  public  education  is 
due  to  the  expensive  schoolhouses  we  have  built.  Not 
infrequently  have  I  been  on  personally  conducted  tours 
through  beautiful  school  buildings  and  had  local  citizens 
point  with  pride  and  apparent  glee  to  the  fact  that  their 
schoolhouse  cost  a  half  million,  or  perhaps  a  million, 
and  then  complain  about  the  size  of  their  tax  bills  A 
wealth  of  experience  is  available  in  the  cost  of  construct¬ 
ing  schoolhouses.  In  some  places  they  have  studied  the 
question  and  standardized  their  plans  and  specifications 
It  is  manifest  as  Ave  travel  through  New  York  State" 
that  no  such  plan  has  been  followed  here.” 


Crop  Conditions  in  Tidewater  Virginia 

UP  to  this  writing  (June  3)  this  has  been  an  un¬ 
usually  cold,  late,  dry  Spring,  and  tough  on  all  field 
and  garden  crops.  Light  frosts  occurred  on  both  morn¬ 
ings  of  May  30  and  31.  the  latest  dates  on  record  for 
frost  in  lidewater  Virginia.  Heavy  frosts  occurred  in 
the  mountainous  sections  which  did  considerable  dam¬ 
age  to  gardens  and  fruits.  It  has  been  more  than  four 
weeks  since  this  section  was  visited  by  good  rains. 

Plowing  corn  and  planting  peanuts  order  of  the  day. 
It  seems  useless  to  plant  peanuts  though,  as  the  price 
for  the  Spanish  variety  is  only  37  cents  per  30-lb. 
bushel,  and  the  1  irginia  or  running  variety  is  not 
wanted  at  any  price,  though  some  buyers  are  paying 
1%  cents  per  pound,  Avhieli  is  next  to  nothing.  I  have 
been  raising  peanuts  for  the  past  50  years  and  never 
knew  the  price  to  be  so  Ioav. 

Gardens  are  suffering  for  lack  of  rain.  Early  hay 
crop  is  fairly  good  and  saved  in  good  shape.  Harvest¬ 
ing  of  the  Avheat  and  oat  crop  Avill  soon  be  in  progress 
with  fair  yields  anticipated.  Apples  and  peaches  Avill 
be  almost  a  total  failure.  Veal,  5  to  6c;  beef,  3  to  4c  ■ 
P°rf’  SUoC  per  lb.  live  weight;  butter,  25  to  30c;  eggs’, 
12  to  loc ;  corn,  40c  ;  wheat,  69c.  w.  h.  h. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  17. — Poultry  Day,  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster,  O. 

June  18. — Field  Day,  Vegetable  Field  Station,  Wind¬ 
sor,  Conn. 

June  20-21. — Connecticut  Poultry  Association  “up 
and  forward  meeting,”  Kayrock  Inn,  East  Hampton, 
Conn. 

June  27-.July  2. — Fifteenth  Annual  Poultry  Judging 
and  Breeding  School,  Department  of  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry,  New  York  State  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  26-29. — Farm  and  Home  Week,  Massachusetts 
State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Aug.  1-5. — International  Baby  Chick  Convention, 
Mihvaukee,  Wis. 

Aug.  1-6. — American  Institute  of  Co-operative  Mar¬ 
keting,  annual  conference,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Aug.  8-12. — Cortland  County  Fair,  Cortland,  N.  Y. ; 
L.  P.  Randall,  Assistant  Secretary,  25  Hamlin  St., 
Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Aug.  10-11. — Connecticut  Pomological  Society  Fruit 
Tour  through  Hudson  Valley.  Particulars  from  H.  A. 
Rollins,  Extension  Fruit  Specialist,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Aug.  13. — Annual  Field  Day  and  Consignment  Sale 
of  the  Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle  Club  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcy  I.  Berger,  Old  Litchfield  Turn¬ 
pike,  Woodbury,  Conn.  All  friends  of  the  Jersey  breed¬ 
ers  are  cordially  invited. 


Livestock  Sales 

June  21. — Seventy-five  registered  Holsteins,  Earlville, 
N.  Y.,  Sale  Pavilion;  Backus  Pedigree  Co.,  managers, 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 

June  24. — Sheldegren  Farm  Guernsey  Sale;  Wetinore 
Sales  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn. 

Aug.  30. — Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’  Association,  10th 
annual  consignment  sale,  Pomfret  Center,  Vt. ;  D.  H. 
Rikert,  sales  manager,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Strathglass-Penshurst 
Youngsters  Average 
$180 

Ayrshire  breeders  who  took  advantage 
of  the  Strathglass-Penshurst  sale  added 
material  to  the  future  worth  of  their 
herds  as  they  absorbed  the  offering  of  49 
heifers  and  two  bulls  at  an  average  price 
of  $180  per  head.  At  such  values  the 
buyers’  investments  seemed  obviously 
sound,  particularly  in  view  of  the.  quality 
and  inherent  worth  of  the  offering.  It 
was  a  sale  of  youth  and  quality;  no  fe¬ 
males  in  milk  were  offered  and  only  10  of 
the  heifers  cataloged  had  been  bred.  How¬ 
ever,,  notwithstanding  the  conservative 
values  placed  upon  the  offering,  those  in 
attendance  left  the  sale  with  a  strength¬ 
ened  conviction  that  there  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  market  for  choice  young  Ayrshire?  at 
a  substantial  premium — and  that  there 
are  an  increasing  number  of  breeders  in¬ 
terested  in  such  cattle. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Ayrshire  folks. 
The  weather  was  ideal.  Strathglass  was 
never  more  beautiful.  Hospitality  abound¬ 
ed.  Every  detail  of  the  sale  plans  had 
been  anticipated  and  completed  under  the 
expert  supervision  of  Managers  Tryon  and 
Deubler  representing  Strathglass  and 
Penshurst,  respectively.  But  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  it  is  safe  to  state  that 
never  before  was  a  more  attractive  group 
of  Ayrshire  heifers  subjected  to  public  ap¬ 
praisal.  In  addition  to  possessing  the 
characteristic  type,  for  which  both  the 
Strathglass  and  Penshurst  herds  are  just¬ 
ly  noted,  the  selections  were  truly  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  blood  lines  most  promi¬ 
nent  in  both  herds.  As  in  previous 
Strathglass  sales,  the  broadest  .  health 
guarantees  and  blood-testing  privileges 
were  offered,  while  the  pedigrees  were  re¬ 
plete  with  the  abundance  of  production 
and  show  ring  records  made  by  those  two 
famous  nurseries. 

In  presenting  the  cattle,  family  blood 
lines  which  have  contributed  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  both  herds  were  emphasized.  The 
three  great  foundation  cows,  Duehrae 
Sybil  4th,  Penshurst  Belle  and  Barr 
Flapper,  together  with  their  descendants 
in  the  sale  were  paraded  for  inspection. 
These  three  notables  together  with  Pens¬ 
hurst  Champion  Princess,  still  owned  at 
Penshurst,  had  no  less  than  30  grand¬ 
daughters  in  the  sale,  and  presented  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  of  the  results  that  may 
be  attained  by  the  use  of  dependable 
foundation  stock. 

Strathglass  Bar-.Teanette,  a  promising 
candidate  for  senior  yearling  honors, 
topped  the  sale  on  the  bid  of  $400  made 
by  Mrs.  E.  It.  Fritsche  of  Sycamore 
Farm,  Douglassville,  Pa.  This  daughter 
of  Strathglass  Bardoch  is  out  of  Strath¬ 
glass  Jeanette,  a  choice  individual,  with 
two  herd  test  records  over  14,000  lbs.  of 
4  per  cent  milk.  At  $305,  E.  B.  Ashton, 
of  Ash  Grove  Farm,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  se¬ 
lected  Penshurst  Champion  Winnie,  a 
senior  yearling  daughter  of  Penshurst 
Champion,  whose  dam  is  a  good  record 
daughter  of  Penshurst  Belwin.  Mr.  Ash¬ 
ton  bid  on  most  of  the  offering  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  acquiring  seven  head  for  $1,145. 
At  $225,  Penshurst  Charming  Sun  Maid, 
a  daughter  of  Penshurst  Charming 
Prince,  that  won  the  calf  class  at  the 
1931  N.  Y.  State  Fair  was  one  of  the 
bargains  secured  by  Mr.  Ashton. 

At  $300  the  astute  and  discriminating 
John  Cochrane  acquired  a  bargain  in 
Penshurst  Exchange  Betty,  a  beautiful 
daughter  of  Yellow  Kate’s  Exchange  of 
Penshurst  and  Leto’s  Favorite  Betty  of 
Hill  Top,  former  world’s  record  senior 
four  year  old.  Herbert  Dodge,  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  N.  Y.,  fortified  his  herd  with  the 
good  bull  calf  Strathglass  Royal  Blood,  a 
son  of  Strathglass  Symbol  and  Auclien- 
brain  Favorite  Beauty  38th,  with  several 
excellent  records  including  a  herd  test 
record  of  16.332  lbs.  of  milk  and  699  lbs. 
of  butterfat.  Edward  G.  Knatz,  of  Ovv- 
ings  Mills,  Md.,  selected  Penshurst  La 
Brier,  a  daughter  of  Penshurst  Lindy, 
at  $250. 

The  Pennsylvania  Masonic  Home,  Eli¬ 
zabethtown,  Pa.,  was  represented  by 
George  Selmchman  who  missed  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  acquiring  the  quartette  of  senior 
heifer  calves  by  Penshurst  Belwin.  These 
particularly  promising  youngsters  aver¬ 
aged  $176  per  head  at  an  average  age  of 
eight  months,  with  Penshurst  Theo  Belle 
topping  the  group  at  $200.  These  heifers 
will  be  used  in  a  line  breeding  program, 
in  which  they  will  be  mated  to  their 
grand  sire,  Penshurst  Sir  Cutlibert,  now 
in  service  at  the  Pennsylvania  Masonic 
Home, 

A  quartette  of  daughters  of  Penshurst 
Man  O'War  were  offered  early  in  the  sale 
and  did  not  seem  to  be  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciated.  Three  of  them  fell  to  the  bids  of 
Dr.  E.  C.  Deubler,  of  Newtown,  Pa.,  with 
Penshurst  O'Katherine  and  Penshurst 
O’Mary  at  $240  each.  Penshurst  Snow 
Beauty,  also  a  member  of  this  select 
group  of  Man  O'War  daughters  brought 
$245  on  the  bid  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ma¬ 
sonic  Homes. 

Strathglass  Bella  Hale,  fell  to  the  $250 
bid  of  Manager  Phil  Rich,  of  Brookfield 
Farm,  Durham,  Conn.  Later  Mr.  Rich 
and  his  son,  A.  F.  Rich,  made  personal 
selections  from  the  offering.  Jenkins 
Bros.,  of  Jackson.  Mich.,  purchased  a 
trio  of  Barclay's  Grandee  for  a  total  of 
$490.  Ralph  Gould,  of  Hobart,  N.  Y., 
used  good  judgment  in  acquiring  Pens¬ 


hurst  Ullu,  a  show  prospect  for  senior 
calf  honors  that  should  be  conspicuous 
in  the  4-II  club  and  open  classes. 

Richard  Iv.  Whitney,  of  Far  Hills,  N. 
J.,  added  a  quartette  of  Penshurst  heif¬ 
ers  to  his  herd.  A.  H.  Tryon  acquired  a 
sextette  of  heifers  for  his  Arcady  Farm, 
at  Goshen.  N.  Y.  Selections  were  also 
made  by  W.  S.  Tuttle,  of  Rutland,  Yt. ; 
John  Loring,  Florida,  N.  Y. ;  W.  S.  Ry¬ 
der,  Lemoyne,  Pa. ;  Harvey  T.  Teetz, 
Johnstown,  N.  Y. ;  and  Julius  Teetz, 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

The  cattle  were  sold  by  Walter  An¬ 
drews,  of  Beach  City,  Ohio,  who  made 
his  debut  in  Ayrshire  circles  in  a  very 
pleasing  and  business-like  manner.  Dr. 
E.  S.  Deubler  read  the  pedigrees  and  dis¬ 
cussed  blood-lines  with  comprehensive 
thoroughness,  the  result  of  long  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  ancestry  of  the  offering. 

C.  T.  C. 


Recent  Guernsey  Sales 

During  two  weeks  in  May,  Guernsey 
breeders  offered  699  animals  at  13  public 
auction  sales.  They  brought  $149,594  or 
an  average  of  $214  per  head.  The  high¬ 
est  average  for  any  sale  was  the  Emma- 


The  top  bull  was  a  proved  sire,  Fern- 
brook  King  Hendrick  also  grand  cham¬ 
pion  bull  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  in 
1930.  He  sold  for  $1,200  at  the  George 
White  sale  to  J.  E.  Dodge,  of  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y. 

Some  details  of  these  sales  follow  ; 

Emmadine  Farm  Sale,  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion,  N.  Y. — 50  head,  total  $19,965,  an 
average  of  $399;  top  bull.  Valor’s  Truce 
183735,  $675 ;  top  female,  Fayroyal’s 
Garnet  305768,  $1,400. 

National  Guernsey  Sale,  Chicago,  Ill. 
— 60  head,  total  $20,045,  an  average  of 
$334.08 ;  top  bull,  Lockshore  Conclave 
183197.  $725 ;  top  female,  Tiana’s  Che- 
lone  277044.  $750. 

Moose  Valley  Dispersal,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. — 62  head,  total  $4,443,  an  average 
of  $71.66 ;  top  bull.  Moose  Valley  Brook- 
mead  75669,  $150 ;  top  female,  Moose 
Valley  Nightingale  267921,  $200. 

Sliorewood  Farm  Dispersal,  Crystal 
Bay,  Minn. — 38  head,  total  $7,935,  an 
average  of  $208.82 ;  top  bull,  Life  Buoy 
of  Sliorewood  183932,  $450 ;  top  female, 
Shorewood  Dairymaid  347528,  $485. 

Coker’s  Pedigreed  Seed  Co.  Sale, 
Hartsville,  S.  C. — 25  head,  total  $4,630, 
an  average  of  $185.20;  top  bull,  Coker 
Zada  Radiant  197946,  $200;  top  female, 
Coker  Cavalier’s  Grape  307291.  $375. 

North  Carolina  Sale.  Morgantown,  N. 
C. — 34  head,  total  $3,055,  an  average  of 
$89.86;  top  bull.  White  Oak  Ultra  Lad 
193019,  $150 ;  top  female,  Terrance 

Farm’s  Glow  265S19,  $175. 

South  Carolina  Sale,  Columbia,  S.  C. — 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Hodge,  Frankfort ,  N.  Y.,  xoith  Strathglass  Royal  Blood,  the 
Ayrshire  bull  calf,  bought  for  $300  at  Strathglass-Penshurst  sale. 


Fayroyals  Garnet,  sold  for  $1,400  to  Douglaston  Manor  Farm,  Pulaski,  N.  Y., 
at  the  Emmadine  Farm  Guernsey  sale,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


cow 


dine  Farm,  owned  by  .T.  C.  Penney,  Hope- 
well  Junction,  N.  Y„  which  averaged 
$399  per  head  for  50  head.  The  Coven- 
try-Florham  sale  at  Trenton,  N.  J..  aver¬ 
aged  $394  for  53  head.  The  George 
White  sale  at  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  averaged 
$341  for  48  head,  and  the  National 
Guernsey  sale  at  Chicago  averaged  $334 
for  60  head. 

A  total  of  355  cows  sold  for  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $246.  Heifers  under  one  year 
totaling  108  averaged  $139  and  161  year¬ 
ling  heifers  averaged  $188. 

Twenty-four  aged  bulls  averaged  $248. 
Thirty-six  bulls  less  than  a  year  averaged 
$224  and  15  yearling  bulls  averaged  $254. 

The  highest  price  received  for  a  cow 
was  $3,250  for  Springwater’s  Betty  pur¬ 
chased  by  Frank  Graham  Thomson,  of 
Devon,  Pa.,  and  consigned  to  the  Coven- 
try-Florham  sale  by  J.  L.  Hope.  The 
second  highest  price  was  $2,000  paid  for 
Gayhead’s  Columbine  by  Capt.  Hugh 
Barclay,  of  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  at  the  George 
White  sale.  Both  of  these  cows  are  show 
animals  and  have  excellent  production 
records  with  a  strong  breeding  back¬ 
ground. 


35  head,  total  of  $4,925,  an  average  of 
$140.71 ;  top  female,  Appin’s  Bopeep 
345671,  $280  ;  no  bulls  sold. 

Gayliead  Guernsey  Farm  Sale,  Coxsac¬ 
kie.  N.  Y. — 48  head,  total  of  $16,380,  an 
average  of  $341;  top  bull.  Fernbrook 
King  Hendrick  122009,  $1,200;  top  fe¬ 
male,  Gayhead’s  Columbine  249397, 
$2,000. 

Chester  County  Sale,  Chadds  Ford 
Junction,  Pa. — 57  head,  total  of  $10,770, 
an  average  of  $188.95;  top  bull,  Hill  Girt 
Toro  199105,  $300;  top  female.  Jethro's 
Evelyn  of  Harriton  264175,  $425. 

Coventry-Florham  Sale.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
— 53  head,  total  of  $20,890,  an  average  of 
$394.15 ;  top  bull,  Langwater  Vulcan 
199097,  $900;  top  female,  Springwater’s 
Betty  250861.  $3,250. 

Chestnutwold  Dispersal.  Phoenixville, 
Pa. — 87  head,  total  of  $16,740,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $192.41 ;  top  bull,  Chestnutwold 
Eclipse  199617,  $500 ;  top  female,  Chest¬ 
nutwold  Peggy  Jane  178277,  $420. 

Eisele  Dispersal  Sale,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. — 83  head,  total  of  $9,618,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $115.S7 ;  top  bull,  Bertha’s  Ultra 
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Pride  142501,  $280;  top  female,  Eisele’s 
Berthine  321577,  $365. 

Highland  Farms  Dispersal,  Chatham, 
N.  Y. — 67  head,  total  of  $10,500,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $158.05;  top  bull,  Green  Meadow 
Prince  196248,  $400;  top  female,  Schaa- 
field  Kermit's  Imogen  276891,  $350. 


As  We  Go  Along 

Some  News  from  Washington 

Early  morning,  soon  after  daybreak, 
is  a  good  time  to  see  outdoor  Washing¬ 
ton.  Afternoon  may  be  hot — very  much 
so.  There  is  plenty  of  beautiful  plant¬ 
ing  to  see — avenues  of  wonderful  Oriental 
planes,  specimen  elms,  English  walnuts, 
arboreal  box,  the  Great  Rhododendron, 
like  a  tree,  and  innumerable  rose  plants, 
now  in  bloom. 

There  are  many  interesting  pieces  of 
statuary — Neptune  and  mermaids,  with 
goldfish  swimming  in  the  pool  below,  un¬ 
conscious  of  their  classic  setting — the 
memorial  to  marines  and  naval  men, 
womanhood  weeping  on  a  supporting 
shoulder;  John  Marshall,  the  first  Chief 
Justice,  and  others  eminent  in  civil  life 
— monument  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennes¬ 
see,  with  General  Sherman  on  horseback, 
in  bronze,  one  side  bearing  these  words 
of  his,  worthy  sentiment  for  us  all  as 
citizens ; 

‘'Oil  no  earthly  account  will  I  do  any 
act  or  think  any  thought  hostile  to  or  in 
defiance  of  the  old  Government  of  the 
United  States.” 

But  Washington  is  not  only  a  city  of 
trees  and  statuary  and  public  buildings, 
museums  and  art  galleries.  To  most  of 
us  it  signifies  governmental  authority, 
politics  in  both  its  best  and  worst  sense 
and  pork  barrels.  And  it  certainly  does 
harbor  political  squirmings  and  writhings 
at  times  that  remind  one  of  the  pictures 
of  struggling  prehistoric  monsters  in 
Peter  Parley’s  History  of  the  World.  It 
is  sometimes  the  target,  in  criticism  and 
abuse,  of  innumerable  feathered  and  pois¬ 
oned  arrows. 

The  Congress  is  wrestling  with  vari¬ 
ous  economic  questions,  such  as  balanc¬ 
ing  the  budget,  which,  for  an  individual, 
would  mean  paying  his  debts  or  getting 
ready  to  do  so.  From  the  galleries,  let 
us  look  at  part  of  a  day’s  doings  in  the 
Senate  and  House,  not  with  the  view¬ 
point  or  purpose  of  criticism,  but  to  hear 
what  is  said,  and  get  at  the  psychology 
of  our  lawmakers  and  their  attitude 
toward  their  jobs.  No  analysis  of  the 
proceedings  is  attempted.  The  Senate  is 
discussing  salary  reduction  of  government 
employes. 

Mr.  Logan,  of  Kentucky,  said  :  “I  be¬ 
lieve  every  vote  I  have  cast  and  every 
word  I  have  said  would  indicate  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  economy.  I  have  felt  the 
time  would  come  when  we  would  play  the 
ostrich  act  by  hiding  our  head  in  the 
sand,  cutting  salaries  because  the  public 
thinks  all  the  money  which  is  expended 
goes  for  salaries,  and  that  if  we  could 
apply  our  economy  plan  to  the  small-sal¬ 
aried  Federal  employes,  then  we  could  go 
back  home  and  say,  ‘You  know  we  have 
done  the  very  best  we  could.  Didn’t  we 
cut  our  own  salaries?’  And  then  we  fool 
ourselves  into  trying  to  believe  that  our 
constituency  would  be  satisfied.  We  are 
satisfied  to  take  $120,000,000  away  from 
the  employes  of  the  government,  while 
horse  leeches’  daughters  gnaw  at  the  very 
vitals  of  the  Republic.  When  it  comes 
to  economy  we  will  never  bring  it  about 
by  reduction  of  small  salaries.  .  .  .  As  I 
said,  I  shall  vote  to  make  all  of  the  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  dollar-a-year  men.  if  that 
be  their  desire.  I  have  no  objection.  I 
do  not  have  to  stay  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  In  fact,  I  never  had  any  great 
desire  to  be  here,  and  I  have  much  less 
desire  to  be  here  now  than  I  did  before 
I  came.” 

Mr.  Bratton,  of  New  Mexico:  “The 
truth  is  that  we  now  have  a  government 
that  is  too  big  and  too  broad  and  too  com¬ 
plicated  ;  and  it  has  grown  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  bureaucracy,  and  there  are 
commissions  everywhere.  .  .  .  From  1915 
to  1930  the  government  expanded  just  as 
families  did,  industries  did,  and  all  of  us 
did.  Times  were  good ;  we  made  money 
easily,  and  we  spent  it  freely.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  appropriated  money  by  the  mil¬ 
lions  without  any  hesitation,  and  we  cre¬ 
ated  bureaus  and  commissions  right  and 
left.” 

Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Florida  :  “It  has  been 
stated,  and  I  think  the  statement  is  well 
founded,  that  we  have,  for  instance,  150 
bureaus  in  the  government,  and  at  least 
50  of  them  are  without  constitutional  au¬ 
thority.  Why  not  eliminate  some  of  these 
bureaus?” 

A  suggestion  was  made  that  a  joint 
committee  be  appointed  to  study  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  eliminating  bureaus.  Mr.  Glass, 
of  Virginia,  said  that  there  is  not  now 
time  to  do  it  in  this  emergency.  “It  is 
an  imminent  matter  that  we  must  de¬ 
termine  now.  ...  1  agree  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  that  we  ought  to  exercise  common 
sense,  but  1  assert  that  we  have  not  any 
common  sense  left ;  and  we  have  not  done 
a  sound  economic  thing  since  Congress 
convened  last  December.” 

Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Iowa  ;  “As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  find,  when  we  come  to  consoli¬ 
date  bureaus  that  it  is  not  an  easy  thing. 
I  was  amused  at  the  suggestion  that  we 
ought  to  appoint  a  commission  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  all  the  bureaus 
of  the  government  and  see  where  consoli¬ 
dations  could  be  made.  We  had  a  com¬ 
mission  of  that  kind  at  one  time.  It  spent 
two  years  on  the  task,  and  its  report  is 
getting  mouldy  now.  It  lias  never  been 
acted  on  by  anyone,  and  it  contains  all 
.  the  information  we  could  possibly  get  if 
we  reinvestigated  the  situation  now.  As 
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POWPR  equipped 

rUVTbll  SEPARATORS 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

Trade  in  your  old  separator  for  a  new  Sharpies 
Electric  or  Engine  drive. 

SHARPLES  CO.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


SWINE 


SOO  PIGS  RANGERS 


8-9  Weeks,  $3.00 
3.25 
3.50 
4.00 

$6 


Chester-Yorkshire  Crossed 
Chester-Berkshire  Crossed 
Berkshire-0.  I.  C.  Crossed  <4-10 
Poland-Hampshire  Crossed  i.  <■ 

Hampshire- Duroc  Crossed  I  ,, 

Shortnose  Yorkshire  I  12-14 

Do  you  recollect  them’J 
FANCY  BIG  SHOATS  AT  $5,  $5.50. 

Selected  boars  all  ages  at  farmers’  prices.  Every  dis¬ 
tributor  should  consult  me.  Excellent  pigs  at  $2.50 
each  Plenty  of  age,  been  ousted  from  feed-trough 
by  older  pigs.  Give  them  a  chance.  They’ll  come. 
Health  certificate  with  every  pig.  Inoculation  given 
if  desired  at  25  cents  each.  Vermont,  Conn.,  Penn, 
require  it.  Excerpt  from  letter  received  from  Ghas. 
Jenkins.  Guilford.  Conn.:  ’’Received  pigskin  good 
condition  and  am  much  pleased  with  them. 

“True  economy  isn’t  how  little  one  spends  but 

how  wisely  one  spends  it."  _ 

C.  DAVIS  BOX  II  CONCORD,  MASS. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

375  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

175  Berkshire  &  0. 1.C.  -200  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

Choice,  carefully  selected  Young  Porkers  all  ready 
for  the  feed  trough— 

6  Weeks  Old  -  $2.25  each 

7-8  Weeks  Old  -  $2.50  each 

9-10  Weeks  Old  -  $2.75  each 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Vt.,  Conn.,  Pa. 
pi^s  25c  extra  to  cover  vaccination.  Send  in  your 
order  and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs.  Our  guarantee— 
A  square  deal  at  all  times. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old  -  $2.75 

9  weeks  old  -  3.00 

10  weeks  old  -  3.25 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 
MY  GUAKANTEE-YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED. 
Will  ship  anv  number  C.  O.  D.  ou  approval.  If 
dissatisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

G.  BUNZEL  EEXFVGTON  ,EM  ASS. 


n  •  TJ*  at  Prevailing 

bpring  rigs  Low  Prices 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wks.  old,  $2.25,  7-8  wk».  old.  $2.50,  8-9  wk«.  old,  $2.75 
Chester  Whites,  7-8  weeks  old,  $3.50. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 


LARGE  TYPE  YOUNG  PIGS 

for  sale  at 

RYDER'S  STOCK  FARM,  Inc. 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  John  I.ainont  (Cary  Branch)  Lexington  0851 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.00  -  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50 

also  a  few  smaller,  $2.75 

Chester  White  and  Poland  China  Cross. 

ALSO  60  YOUNG  BOARS  and  100  YOUNG  SOWS 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 

SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  large, 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7-8  wks.  old,  $2.50  ea.  8-10  wks.  old,  $2.75  ea. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order;  and  in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days 
with  the  pigs  return  them  at  my  expense. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN.  MASS. 

P.  S.— Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  *4.00  es. 

PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

$3.00;  10  weeks,  $3.50;  IS  weeks,  $4.00.  60  lb.  Shoats 
$6.00  crated.  Send  remittance  to  save  you  C.O.D.  charge 
or  C.O.D.  All  breeds.  State  2nd  choice,  size  and  breed 
wanted,  please.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


CHESTER  WHITE,  DUROCS  AND  POtAND  CHINA  PIGS 

These  are  a  high-grade  pig  not  crossed,  any  one 
of  these  breeds  will  make  you  fast  growing,  early 
maturing  hogs.  We  can  pick  you  some  good  pigs 
for  your  future  brood  stock. 

8  to  10  weeks  old  shipped  C.  0.  D.  $3.00  each 
Add  35c  for  inoculation  on  Conn,  and  \  t.  pigs. 

HIGHLAND  YARD,  834  Boston  Post  Road. 
Weston.  Mass.  Phone:  Waltham  0472-R 


FEED! IMG  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester-Yorkshire  and  Chester-Berkshire 

7  to  8  weeks  old,  *2.50  ea.  9  to  10  weeks  old,  53.00  ea.- 
CHESTER  WHITES— 8  to  9  weeks  old.  S3. SO  each. 
Crated  Free. 

MICHAEL  LEX  Itox  149  WOBEItN,  MASS; 


BRED  SOWS 


SG\  REGISTERED 

O,  I.  C. 

Due  in  July,  S2S.00  each.  Herd— 6  Sows  and  1  Boar  for 

#125.  CHARLES  BUTLER,  Route  3,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Extra  quality  feeding  pigs,  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  some  Chesters. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Crates  free. 

7  to  8  weeks  old  $2.50  each  C.O.D. 

POST  ROAD  FARM,  WESTON.  MASS. 

Telephone  Waltham  0888 

ti  to  8  weeks  $2.75 

^  _  8  to  10  weeks  3.00 

Crated  Free.  Shippeu  C.  O.  D  10  to  12  weeks  3.25 
GEO.  HOLMAN,  Tel.  1449  W,  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


Husky  Young  Pigs 


Registered  Big  Type  Chester  Swine  vice%oa's‘ 

and  Pigs  from  International  Champion  Stock  at  Farmers 
Prices.  J.  WATSON  NICELY  •  -  Llgonler,  Penna. 

DREG,  cur  me  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Patting- 
UROC  O  19  I II  C  ton  A  Son,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 

ft  I  P’c  A.  No.  1  Pedigreed  March  Pigs,  S7  ea.  Quick 
w.  I.  u  5>.  growers,  easy  feeders.  R.  HILL,  Sencci  Falls.  N.  1. 

Reg.  spotted  Poland  chinas— spring 

pigs  ready.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


FERRETS 


Fpprotc  Special  ratters,  $3.00.  Bred  females,  *6.00. 
*  '-4  *  LlS  Will  ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  Hartman,  New  London,  0 


a  matter  of  fact,  reducing  Federal  ser¬ 
vices  is  going  to  be  a  slow,  long-drawn- 
out.  process.  We  are  not  going  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  abolishing  any  particular  bureau 
automatically  and  all  at  once.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  curtailment  and  a  shrinking.” 

Mr.  Logan  :  “When  it  comes  to  cutting 
the  salaries  of  Senators  my  position  is 
simply  this :  I  never  had  any  money  in 
my  life,  and  I  never  expect  to  have  any. 
I  have  been  holding  public  office  at  in¬ 
tervals  since  I  was  21  years  of  age.  I 
probably  have  a  record  no  one  else  can 
boast  of,  and  I  do  not  often  boast  of  it;  I 
have  served  the  public  to  the  best  of  nty 
ability,  and  it  has  been  said,  I  expect, 
that  I  have  received  much  money  from 
the  Public  Treasury,  but  I  have  never 
held  an  office  yet  that  I  did  not  have  to 
resign  and  go  back  to  work  to  make  a 
living  and  try  to  pay  my  debts,  but  I 
kept  venturing  into  politics  and  holding- 
office  until  my  debts  grew  so  that  I  think 
my  creditors  are  going  to  have  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  before  I  ever  pay  them.” 

In  the  House,  much  of  the  afternoon 
was  devoted  to  the  “Private  Calendar”  of 
claims  against  the  government,  53  being 
front  individuals  and  seven  from  corpora¬ 
tions.  The  claims  consisted  mainly  of 
damages  from  injury  in  government  ser¬ 
vice  and  dishonorable  discharge  of  men  in 
the  Army  and  Navy.  Of  the  corporation 
claims,  one  for  $130.87  loss  of  goods  in 
transit,  was  passed,  and  six  rejected;  per¬ 
sonal  claims,  19  passed  and  34  rejected. 
There  are  something  over  900  of  these 
claims  on  the  calendar. 

Representative  Tinkham,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  brought  up  the  matter  of  govern¬ 
ment  expense  in  connection  with  inter¬ 
national  conferences  and  commissions  for 
which  appropriations  were  made  by  the 
Congress  in  the  period  1919-1932.  There 
were  175  of  these,  the  total  expense  be¬ 
ing  $8,215,269.  Some  of  the  items  were 
small,  samples  being  $2,000  for  sanitary 
conference  at  Montevideo;  congress 
against  alcoholism.  Copenhagen,  $7,590; 
dental  congress,  Philadelphia,  $5,000.  The 
largest  item  was  for  the  exposition  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  $1,000,000.  \v.  w.  h. 


Liver  and  Bacon  in 
Casserole 

Slice  liver  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  put  in  a  buttered  saucepan,  pepper¬ 
ing  lightly.  Over  the  liver  lay  a  dozen 
thin  slices  of  bacon,  and  strew  these  with 
chopped  onion  and  parsley.  Cover  close¬ 
ly  and  cook  slowly  for  about  two  hours. 
The  cooking  must  not  be  hurried.  When 
ready  to  serve  the  liver,  let  the  gravy, 
with  the  bacon  in  it,  boil  hard  for  two- 
minutes,  then  pour  it  over  the  liver  in 
the  serving  dish. 


SOLID 
CONCRETE 

You 


can  own 
a  Craine- built 
Silo! 

Craine  offers  a  type  of  silo  for  every 
farm  and  purse.  There’s  one  for  you  at 
a  price  that  cooperates—  to  reduce  milk 
production  costs— turn  more  of  those 
milk  checks  into  profits.  Pay  for  it  as  it 
pays  you !  Send  for  big  free  catalog, 
comparing  all  types,  and 

New  Low  Prices  ! 

Every  Craine-built  Silo  is  the  utmost  in 
value  today.  A  thoroughly  dependable 
silo— backed  by  31  years’  experience. 
Get  busy  now,  while  prices  are  to  your 
advantage. 

Send  postcard  or  letter  today  for 
free  catalog  and  new  low  prices. 

CRAINE,  inc. 

101  Adams  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Exclusive  features 
plus 

lowest  prices 
in  years 


With  a  Unadilla  you  get  exclusive 
patented  advantages  designed  for 
endurance  of  silo,  safety  and  con¬ 
venience  to  yourself.  Here  are  but 
a  few: 

1  A  door  front  ladder,  safe  and  easy  to 
A  use  that  comes  without  extra  cost. 

O  A  continuous  opening  of  doors  at  sil- 
"  age  level.  Doors  that  shut  tight  as  a 
drum  yet  open  and  slide  up  easily. 

'X  The  facility  to  tighten  or  loosen  hoops 
in  one  place— at  the  door  front— at  your 
ready  huilt  ladder. 

zf  Easy  and  lower  cost  of  erection. 

C  Staves  of  rigidly  inspected,  seasoned 
— '  spruce  or  Oregon  fir  and  25%  more 
hoops  than  in  the  average  silo. 

Write  today  for  catalog, 
prices  and  our  extra  dis - 
count  offer  for  early  or¬ 
ders .  Unadilla  Silo  Co., 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Agents  wanted  in 
open  territory 

UNADILLA 
SILOS 


BIG  PRICE 
REDUCTION 


AND  now  the  same  Burrell 
1  that  has  held  the  leader¬ 
ship  in  quality  for  over  a  quarter 
century  takes  the  lead  in  price 
reduction.  The  milker  with  the 
Automatic  Controller :  regu¬ 
lates  the  suction  to  suit  ex¬ 
actly  each  different  cow.  Single 
tube  system,  easiest  to  clean. 
W rite  today  for  new  low  prices. 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


BUrrell 

It  Milks  the  Cows  C leer) 


Own  Your 
Threshing  Outfit 

Save  wheat  by  threshing  when  the  grain 
is  right.  Save  money  by  pocketing  the 
full  proceeds  of  your  crop.  Save  time 
and  labor  by  getting  an  ELLIS  CHAM¬ 
PION  Thresher  and  Separator.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  small  or  how  large  your  farm, 
we  have  a  machine  that  will  suit  your 
needs.  Three  sizes,  requiring  3  to  30 
h.p.  gasoline  engine  or  tractor  for  power. 
Labor-saving  devices  can  be  attached  if 
desired. 

Write  today  for  our  FREE  Booklet 
describing  different  styles  and  sizes. 

Ellis- Keystone  Agricultural  Works 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


GRAIN 
THRESHERS 

Do  Fast,  Clean 
Work- 

Use  Your  Tractor  and  Make  BIG  PROFITS 

We  Will  Make  Special  Prices  and  Terms 

FARQUHAR  Box  530  York,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


STRATHGLASS  FARM 

AYRSHIRES 

Are  not  only  noted  for  quality  but  hold 
the  World’s  Record  Herd  Test  Average 
for  more  than  100  cows  with  10,421  lbs. 
milk,  M.  E.  467  lbs.  fat  per  cow. 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  OF 

Bull  Calves 

You  can  buy  YOUNG  BULL  CALVES 
from  great  cows  in  this  herd  having  rec¬ 
ords  from  10.000  to  15,000  lbs.  4%  milk 
at  very  low  prices. 

Write  for  list  of  these  to — 

A.  H.  TRY0N,  Mgr.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


DON’T  DELAY! 

Send  today  for.a  catalog  of  tire, 

Sheldegren  Farm  Guernsey  Sale 

to  be  held  at  the  larm 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  24th,  1932 

40— HEAD  OF  CHOICE  GUERNSEYS— 40 

with  C.'r.A.  &  A.  K.  records.  Accredited  &  blood-tested. 
For  a  catalog  write 

The  Wetmore  Sales  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn. 

Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exception!!]  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH  VILL  E  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  ».  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Hei  d 


HOLSTEINS 
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-  REGISTERED  -  ^  v  ■  p« 

Holstein  - Friesian  w I  I  L  t 

Sell  in  the  SGtli  Earlville  Sale 

Ju2ei21,’  J9?2’  Ea.l;'vi!le  Sale  Pavilion.  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Selected  from  30  leading  herds  of  the  East.  All 
accredited,  mostly  negative  to  the  Wood  test.  50 
fresh  cows  and  close  springers.  10  bred  and  open 
heilers.  lo  hulls  ready  for  service,  from  proven 
producing  dams.  Many  cows  have  Cow  Testing  As¬ 
sociation  records. 

The  oldest  series  of  Holstein  Cattle  public  auc¬ 
tions  in  tile  world — where  the  buyer  must  get  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Send  at  once  for  catalog,  and  attend. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .-. 


Andelot  Aberdeen-Angus 

Choice  animals  of  both  sex  at  reasonable  prices. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  -  WORTON,  MD. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Accredited  Dairy  Cows  urpesh  springer® 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires 
Hoisteins.  Delivery  of  five  and  ten  cow  lots  made  any 
where.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  Barre,  Vt.  Tel.  105 


ItllDV  rnWC  Good  selection  for  sale  at  all  times 
vVIIJ  Fully  Accredited,  Blood-Tested 
Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Hoisteins.  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J 


WANTED 


15  T.  B.  tested  vounpr  cows. 

KREBS,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Wlc  Graw,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY  COWS 


22  registered,  blood-tested, 
selected  from  6  Ohio  herds. 
1  herd  of  15  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  cows.  25  picked  from  another  herd.  Grade  prices, 
81’OT  FAKM,  I’ll L L Y ,  N.  Y.  John  0.  Reagan,  Prop. 


RABBITS 


MATURED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealands 
and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock.  Specially 
priceu  $3.00  each.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 


nav  Dnhhite  *4.00  each;  10  months  old,  SI  O.OO. 
ne*  ndDullo  UNDEMAN,  It.  1,  H.  I05-C.  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


j; „ -  C„l0  t  White  Flemish  Rabbits,  Jr.  and  Sr. 
rill  AdlC  i  m.  T.  PAYNE,  143  Crape  St.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Rabbits  &  Supplies  Ji’ll1t1r1tyrdesc,'iptive  catalog' 10  cts* 


I  Face,.  Jr.,  Inc..  0-14,  Wallkill.  N.  r 


DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

drove  City,  Pa*. 


FEW  TRIOS— French  Lopeared  Rabbits,  i  mos.  old, 
54.00  per  trio,  URIAS  KINSINGER,  Meyersdale,  Pa. 


Collie  and  Shepherd  Pups  eckkrt,  Eut 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  of  Airedale  Puppies,  3  mos.  old. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  SHADY  SIDE  FAKM,  Madison,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


RED  FOXES  ANDEPUPS 

Bargains  in  stock.  N.  D.  Young,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form  _ 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec-  ~  _ 
ords  clean  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 


a.-raJiik-F 


ANIMAL  CONTROLS  and  REMEDIES 

These  new  marvelous  control  appliances  used  on  thousands  of 
farms.  Gov’t.  Exp.  Sta.,  etc.  Also  Nose  Tongs,  DeHomlng  Staffs, 
Bull  Staffs,  etc.  Send  for  complete  descriptions  and  New  Low 
prices.  Read  how  others  save.  Write  today. 

F LI- FATE.— Dr.  Spencer’s  new  stainless  fly  spray.  Highly  effective. 
Also  veterinary  remedies  for  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs. 
PENETRIN.— A  general  purpose  liniment  for  animals,  used  by  Hr. 
Spencer  for  20  years.  Boon  to  dairymen.  For  caked  udders,  mam- 
mitis,  swelling,  lameness,  bloat,  flatulent  colic,  etc.  1  qt.  bottle 
$1.00  postpaid. 

GiALL  LOTION.— Excellent  remedy  for  sore  shoulders  and  all 
cuts  and  abrasions.  Price  75  cents. 

Dealers  Wanted  for  Entire  Line.  Address  all  inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 
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Spencer  Bros.  Inc.,  Dundee,  N.Y. 
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Which  One-Next  Fall? 


o, 


'ne  PULLET  is  big;  the  other  is  small.  One  is 
laying ;  the  other  has  months  to  go.  One  is  a  money¬ 
maker  ;  the  other  is  unemployed.  Ingredient  “X” 
(Syn-cron-ized  proteins)  surely  makes  a  difference. 

It  took  50,429  chicks  testing  many  protein  in¬ 
gredients  to  find  the  combination  in  feed  to  grow 
her  type.  Today,  the  secret  is  yours.  It’s  Ingredient 
“X”  in  Purina  Chick  Growena.  It  takes  but  seven 
pounds  of  Growena  with  grain.  Next  fall  when  your 
neighbors  are  waiting  on  their  undeveloped,  unem¬ 
ployed  pullets,  you’ll  have  big-framed  pullets  in  the 
nest  laying  big  eggs  and  making  money  for  you! 

PURINA  MILLS 

827  Checkerboard  Square,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri 


Look  at  these  pullets.  Same 
age ;  same  parentage.  The 
one  on  the  left  got  Ingredi¬ 
ent  “X”  (Syn-cron-ized 
proteins).  The  other  one 
didn’t.  That  accounts  for 
the  difference  you  see. 


BABY  CHICKS 

SUMMER  PRICE  LIST 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  Wh.  Leg.,  Br.  Leg.  $1.50  $.1.00  $5.50  $26  00  $50.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds..  1.75  3  50  6.50  31.00  60  00 

BC.Orps.,  Wh.&Col.Wyan.  1.75  3.50  6.50  31.00  60  00 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  1  50  3.00  5.50  26.00  50.00 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1,50  2. 75  4  50  21.25  40.00 

Chicks  sent  C.  O.  D.  Live  delivery  and  full  count  guar. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  -  -  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


CHICKS  C.  0.  D.  RANG? FLOCKS 

Prices  on —  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $1.50  $2.50  $4.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  1.50  2.50  4.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks .  1.75  3.00  5.50 

lthode  Island  Reds .  1.75  3.00  5.50 

White  Plymouth  Bocks .  1.75  3.00  5.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  1.50  2.50  4.50 

MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  809 _ Mingoville,  Pa. 

■  Maple  Lawn  Chicks  i°nrd  QP“S 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . $5.00  $23.00  $45.00 

White  Ply.  Rocks .  6.50  30.00  ««  nn 

White  Wyandottes .  6.50  30.00 

Owens  Str.  R.  I.  Reds.  6.50  30.00 
Park’s  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.  2D32) . . .  6.50  30.00 

S  C.  Black  Minorcas .  6.50  30.00 

Light  Mix,  $4.50—100:  Heavy  Mix.  $5.50 
White  Pekin  Ducklings,  $15 — 100:  $70 — 500 
Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lots. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wli.  Leghorns, 

S.  C.  Tom  Bar’ll  Str.  Wh.  Legs.. 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 

White  Bocks  .  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50 

Heavy  Mixed  - - - ■  •  . .  6. 00 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 

Order  direct  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  I,  McAlisterville, 
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4.50 
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45.00 

27.50 

50.00 

Pa. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
qualitv  chicks  from  free  range  selected 
stock  at  $6.00  per  100,  $27.00  per  500, 
$53.00  per  1000.  Chicks  10056  Live  Arrival 
Guaranteed.  1056  books  orders.  Order 
from  this  Ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 


Robert  L.  Clauier,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


T 


Fairport  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 

_  weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 

World’s  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard! 
Park’s  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  priceoreven  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran-  , 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  W  rfl 

chicks.  Wrile  for  full  colored  Cololoit  ond  F.conomy  Price*.  TDIiI 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatches  X1H 
R.  D.  42.  Fairuort.  N.  Y. 


Ill 


CHICKS 

4!/2c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  $5.50  per  100.  Rocks 
and  Beds,  $7.50  per  100.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  $7.50.  Broilers,  $5.50. 
lc  more  in  lots  less  than  100. 

24-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100*  delivery. 


JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


SETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

e- n  -inn  ernn  i 


Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns. $1.75  $3.00  $5.50  $26.00  $50 
iconas  &  Bl.  Leghorns..  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.50  55 
irred  &  Wh.  Ply.  Bocks.  2.00 
iff  Bocks  &  B.  I.  Beds..  2.00 
>se  Comb  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.00 

lack  Giants  Jersey . 3.00 

eavy  Mixed  Broilers....  1.75 
ght  Mixed  Broilers.  ....  1.50  z./j 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

LSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  Port  Trevorton. 
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Pa. 


HEAVY  MIXED  CHICKS 

$5.75  Per  Hundred.  Catalogue  free. 

L.  R.  WflLCK  HATCHERIES  Dept.  N.  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 


Greater  Value  at 

lower 


PRICES 


OVERSIZE  X'&.Xsj 

CHICKS  br 


You  can’t  buy  better  chicks  no  matter  what 
you  pay.  Our  Chicks  from  Purebred  Hogan- 
Tested  Flocks  of  the  World’s  Finest  Bloodlines. 
They  will  bring  you  an  income  when  everything 
else  fails  on  the  farm.  They’re  bred  and  cul¬ 
tured  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker  and  pro¬ 
duce  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen.  You  need  the 
extra  dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds 
of  meat  will  bring.  Make  every  cent  count  by 
raising  Sieb’s  OVERSIZE  CHICKS.  We  have  one 
grade  only,  THE  BEST.  100%  live  delivery 
prepaid,  guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE.  Sieb’s 
Chicks  qualified  to  win  $500.00  in  this  year’s 
Chick  Growing  Contest. 


ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 
PRICES  PREPAID  25  50  100  500 

Wh.,  Bf..  Br.  Legs  \ . $163  $3  00  $5,50  $26.25 

Ancs.  Hvy.  Asstd.  J 


Brd.  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks 
S.C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyand 
Wh.  &  Bf.  Orps 
Wh.  &  Blk.  Mins  1 
S. L. Wyand. ,R.C. Reds  J 
Hvy.  &  Lt.  Asstd. 
Light  Assorted  . 


1.88 

3.50 

6.50 

31.25 

2.13 

4.00 

7.50 

36.25 

1.38 

2.50 

4.50 

21.25 

1.13 

2.00 

3.50 

16.25 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 

Box  150-A  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Int’l  &  Ill.  Baby  Chicks  Assns. 


WORLDS  FINEST 
“TnI0  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  from]  blood-tested  Tancred, 

Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman  and  other 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous 
capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others!  Thousands 
including  four  departments  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks 

Write  for  Our  Free  Poultry  Book. 

NOTE  LOW  PRICES 


Prices  Prepaid — May  Delivery  101)  500 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Ancoua3 .  $6.00  $20.00 

Wh.,  Bf.  Orpingtons  1 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks,  Beds  V .  7.00  84.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  ) 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  8.00  80.00 

Assorted,  Light .  4.00  10.00 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds . 6.00  20.00 


100*  Live  Delivery  Prepaid,  or  send  $1.00  to  book 
order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage, 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 


Blood-Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) ..  .$3.00  $5.00  $9  $42  $80 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) _  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

S.  C.  W.  Leg.  (Tom  Barron)  .  .  2.75  4.50  8  37  70 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  yoars  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW  „ 
Tancred  or  Wyckoff  25  50  100  500  1000 

Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$2.25  $3.50  $6  $27  $50 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) .  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) _  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  3.66  6  27  50 

From  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks  .100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Catalog  FREE.  Write— 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  7S-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


UAL1TY 

HICKS 


Tancred  Strain 

too 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Leghorns. . . 

$500 

$25.00 

$45  00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks 

7.00 

32  00 

60  00 

S.  C.  Reds . 

7.00 

32.00 

60.00 

Heavy  Mixed. 

6  00 

27  50 

50.00 

Light  Mixed . 

4.50 

22.50 

45.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAllsiervllle,  Pa. 


Loss  of  Chicks 

What  ails  our  chicks?  We  have  had 
good  hatches  all  the  Spring,  but  have  had 
a  lot  of  weak  chicks  and  have  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  loss.  They  seem  to  hatch  well 
but  after  about  three  or  four  days,  aud 
sometimes  a  week,  commence  to  die.  We 
sent  some  of  these  chicks  early  in  season 
for  a  laboratory  test,  and  they  said  they 
were  chilled,  which  seemed  impossible,  as 
they  had  extra  good  care  and  plenty  of 
heat.  Now  they  are  dying  just  the  same 
and  it  is  warm  weather.  We  just  took 
off  a  hatch  about  a  week  ago  and  they  are 
just  commencing  to  die.  We  had  consid¬ 
erable  trouble  with  colds  in  one  flock  all 
Winter,  due  to  weather  condition  in  some 
way ;  could  not  keep  henhouse  dry.  Flock 
seems  healthy  enough  now.  Would  this 
have  anything  to  do  with  our  chicks?  We 
have  raised  chicks  for  25  years  and  did 
a  lot  of  commercial  hatching  and  never 
had  this  trouble  before.  c.  A.  M. 

New  York. 

Numerous  deaths  in  a  flock  of  chicks  at 
an  early  age,  beginning  within  a  few  days 
from  hatching  and  causing  the  greatest 
loss  within  two  or  three  weeks,  and  dis¬ 
playing  the  symptoms  of  pullorum  dis¬ 
ease  (bacillary  white  diarrhoea),  such  as 
evident  weakness,  sleepiness,  drooping 
wings,  lack  of  desire  to  eat  and  a  humped- 
up  attitude,  induce  suspicion  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  but,  even  though  these  symptoms 
may  he  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
whitish  discharge,  there  is  no  absolute 
proof  of  pullorum  disease  except  the  find¬ 
ings  of  a  laboratory  where  the  germs 
causing  it  are  discovered  upon  examina¬ 
tion  of  affected  chicks.  Accidents  _  in 
brooding,  such  as  chilling  or  over-heating, 
and  improper  feeding,  might  bring  about 
the  same  conditions.  In  the  case  of  ex¬ 
perienced  poultry-keepers,  where  needed 
conditions  of  care  and  feeding  are  under¬ 
stood  and  practiced  and  serious  variations 
would  be  recognized,  it  seems  most  likely 
that  early  losses  are  due  to  actual  infec¬ 
tion  through  breeding,  stock — most  prob¬ 
able  source — or  through  infection  spread 
by  a  few  sick  chicks  by  means  of  their 
droppings.  Breeders  must  come  under 
suspicion  if  a  blood  test  has  not  shown 
them  free  from  infection,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  ovary,  with  its  discolored,  ir¬ 
regular  shaped  developing  yolks,  may  re¬ 
veal  carriers  of  the  germs  upon  autopsy. 
The  seriousness  of  the  trouble  in  your 
flocks  will  justify  the  examination  of  sev¬ 
eral  chicks  at  a  laboratory  equipped  for 
the  purpose,  as  the  one  at  the  State  col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y\ 

M.  B.  D. 


Continuous  Molt;  Worm 
Remedy 

1. — My  old  laying  hens  molt  heavily. 
They  have  been  in  molt  all  Winter,  and 
still  molting  right  along.  I  have  700  hens 
and  they  lay  about  42  per  cent.  Can  you 
tell  me  the  cause  of  this  molting  and  why 
they  shed  so  many  feather?  2.— Can  you 
give  me  a  good  worm  remedy  for  laying 
hens  to  mix  in  laying  mash  ?  c.  e.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  — Molting  is  a  continuous  process, 
with  the  loss  of  feathers  being  replaced 
by  new  but,  when  it  becomes  marked  as 
a  general  shedding  of  the  plumage,  it  is 
termed  a  “molt.”  This  may  have  so 
many  different  causes  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  the  reason  has  been  in  your 
case.  Any  sudden  and  marked  change  in 
management  of  laying  pullets,  such  as  a 
change  in  the  ration  or  method  of  feed¬ 
ing,  alteration  in  lighting  when  artificial 
lighting  is  used,  etc.,  is  likely  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  more  or  less  molting,  sometimes 
confined  to  the  feathers  of  the  neck.  Older 
hens  sometimes  fail  to  molt  fully  in  the 
natural  molting  period  of  the  Fall  and 
lose  their  feathers  the  following  Spring. 

2.  — A  standard  remedy  for  intestinal 

worms  in  poultry,  to  be  used  as  flock 
treatment,  is  the  use  of  tobacco  dust  of 
guaranteed  1  to  2  per  cent  nicotine 
content  mixed  with  the  regular  mash  fed 
in  the  proportion  of  1  lb.  to  50  lbs.  of 
the  mash.  This  may  be  fed  as  usual  for 
two  or  three  weeks  then  discontinued  for 
a  like  period.  Unless  voided  worms  and 
their  eggs  are  removed,  reinfestation  by 
them  will  take  place.  M.  B.  d. 


Turkey  With  Sour  Crop 

Wliat  causes  my  tom  turkey,  two  years 
old.  to  walk  as  if  he  suffered  from  sore 
feet?  I  have  inspected  his  feet  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  bumble-foot.  _  He  is  car¬ 
rying  a  large  pouch,  which  is  soft.  A 
neighbor  informs  me  that  this  is  a  water 
tumor  and  that  it  would  be  contagious  to 
the  poultry,  and  that  he  would  be  unfit 
for  food.  He  appears  to  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  would  like  to  retain  him. 

New  Jersey.  b.  l.  h. 

I  judge  that  the  “large  pouch”  which 
this  turkey  is  carrying  is  a  distended  crop 
filled  with  liquid.  It  is  indeed  a  water 
tumor,”  more  correctly  so  called  than  is 
likely  to  be  thought.  A  “tumor,”  in  medi¬ 
cal  language,  is  a  swelling  anywhere,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  part  of  the  body  involved 
or  the  cause  of  the  swelling.  The  recent 
wide  epidemic  of  mumps  brought  about 
numerous  “tumors”  of  the  salivary  glands 
near  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  crop  of 
fowls  is  likely  to  suffer  from  a  catarrhal 
inflammation  bringing  about  the  condition 
sometimes  known  as  “sour  crop.  This 
hollow  organ  becomes  filled  with  a  sour 
liquid  and  digestion  is  interfered  with. 
The  crop  may  perhaps  be  emptied  by 
holding  the  bird  upside  down  and  gently 
manipulating  the  tumor  from  the  outside. 


ROOST  m 

*  x  ■  MT 
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Pratts 
cut  in  half  the 
cost  of  killing  lice 
without  handling  birds. 

’  Just  paint  the  roosts  with  this  improved 
nicotine-sulphate  roost  paint  and  lice 
on  birds  die  overnight.  Pint  can  treats 
250  feet  of  roosts — enough  for  over  375 
birds.  Also  effective  for  red-mites. 
Guaranteed. 

Free  brush  with  every  can 

If  your  dealer  has  not  yet  stocked,  send 
$1.25  for  full  pint  (1%  lb.  can).  Pratt 
Food  Co.,  Dept.  137,  2nd  and  Walnut, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


prai^  Roost  PA*^ 

'  Kills  Lice 


L  Lower 

h  Prices  on  Farm  ^ 

m.  and  Poultry  Fence 

My  New  Copper  Steel  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence  ! 

greatest  improvement  in  fencing  in  50  years! 

Lasts  TWICE  as  long  as  ordinary  fencing.  Saves  you 
HALF.  Direct  from  Factory.  I  Pay  Freight,  Easy  Payments. 

Write  for  new  free  catalog  today.— Jim  Brown.  [21 1 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept,  4321 A  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


less  than  2* 


Leghorns-Reds  Rocks AVyandotles 

New  Hampshire  Reds-Hahcross  Broiler  Chicks 


r\VELL  BREP/^WELL  BREEDERS 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks 
State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found. 
Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 


Season’s  rock  bottom  prices 


Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W.  Rocks  and 
Leghorns  Hall  Cross  Wyandottes 
12c  13c  15c 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices  to 

broiler  raisers.  Catalogue.  _ , 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  go  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tei.  645-5 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  I 

Big,  Vigorous,  Fast-Growing,  Heavy-Laying. 

100  500  1000 

White  &  Br.  Leghorns ..  $7.00  $34.00  $65.00 

Bar.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  9.00  44. 06  85. 06 
Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  II. 6o  52.50  100.00 
Special  Matings:  Wh.  Leghorns,  4c  each  ad¬ 
ditional;  other  breeds,  3c  each  additional. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three  weeks  old  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wyandottes. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


Ba-toy  CliicKs 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.00  $28.00  $55.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  3.50  6.00  28.00  55.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.75  7.00  32.50  60.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  3.75  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.75  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds .  3.00  5.00  25.00  50.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds .  3.50  6.06  28.00  55.66 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


20  —  CENTURY  CHICKS 


CHICKS,  4c 


AND 
UP 

For  2e  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply 
20th  Century  Marvel  Chicks  with  14  day 
Livability  Guarantee. 


Wh.  and  Bd.  Rocks,  Reds.Bl.  Mincoras 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons _ 


100 

500 

1000 

$5  50 

$25.00 

$50  00 

690 

32  00 

64  00 

6.90 

32. 00 

64  00 

14.00 

67.50 

135.00 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


SHAOEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Tancred  and  Barron  Strain  . $5.50  $26  $50 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  .  6.50  31  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.56  26  50 

Light  Mixed  . 5.00  23  45 


100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.6,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Layers 
of  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Catalog  free.  $5  per  100: 
$50  per  1,000.  C.  M.  SH  ELLENBERG  ER 

Poultry  Farm,  Box  II,  Richfield.  Pa. 


JUNIATA  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  It  pays  to 
buy  from  the  old  reliable  farm.  Chicks  from 
2  and  3  yr.  old  Breeders,  $5—100;  $50—1000. 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Climi/O  FROM  BLOOD 
n  I  1/  l\  U  TESTED  STOCK 

WHITE  AND  BARRED  ROCKS .  $7—100 

S  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS .  $7-100 

HEAVY  MIXED  .  $6—100 

Postpaid.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C.  M  SHELLENBERGER  Box  2  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1.000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns. .. $5.50  $25.00  $50.00 
Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns...  5.50  25.00  50.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  6.50  30.00  60  00 

Light  Mixed,  $5.00 — 100:  Heavy  Mixed.  $6.00 — 100. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.  R,  CocoIamus.Pa. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Reduction  in  Price 
White  Ply.  Rock 

Baby  Chicks,  $10-100 

All  Eggs  used  from  My  Own  Breeds. 
100  per  cent  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  (B.AV.D.)  Free.  I  specialize,  one  Breed, 
one  Grade,  the  Best  at  one  Price.  My  birds 
are  Early  Maturing  and  Grow  Quick.  Just 
what  you  want  for  your  Fall  Capons, 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  B  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Rockland,  Mass. 


MOSS  FARM 


Prices  now  lowest  in  many  years. 
Write  for  particulars  at  once. 

Box  R 

Attleboro,  Mass. 


Look !  Low  Summer  Prices  Look ! 

June  to  September.  SUPER-CULLED,  HEALTHY, 
heavy  Layers.  Light  Mixed,  5o.  Rig  English  Leg¬ 
horns,  $5  50  per  100.  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Or¬ 
pingtons,  $6.50  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed,  6e.  Brown, 
Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas,  $5.50  per  100.  Only  big  eggs 
set.  Chicks  super-sorted.  Buy  of  Rupp’s  and  succeed. 
Order  Now  ! 

THE  ARCHBOLD  HATCHERY,  Archbold,  Ohio 

Rupp  Bros.,  Proprietors.  Box  R.  N.  Y. 

BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS 

It  .v.ill  pay  you  to  buy  your  chicks  from 
Blond  Tested  Breeders. 

Barred.  Rocks .  $7—100 

_ ,'hH*  White  Rocks .  7—100 

PWI'V  R.  I.  Reds .  7-100 

wl  1  l#V  Heavy  Mixed .  6—100 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  ?; 
Stickler’s  UVulS  S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pedigreed,  quality  matings,  electric- 
hatclied.  Extra  Quality  Baby  Chicks— 
June  6-13-20-27  at  $6.50  per  100;  $30  00  pet- 
500;  $58.00  per  1.000.  Choice  12  wee'-~  old 
Pullets,  80c  each;  $75.00  per  100. 

Free  Catalog 

Leonard  F.  Strickler,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKSCfl!»"  0RS,$-  %?• 

Tanc.  &  Bar.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$5.00  $25.00  $45.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks  and  Reds _  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Heavy  Mix,  $6;  L.  Mix.  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Order  direct. 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $6.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.00  per  100 

Low  prices  on  started  chicks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Prepaid.  100;*  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


CHICKS 


FROM  FREE  RANGE 
SELECTED  FLOCKS 

Postpaid  in  lots  of —  50  100  500  1000 

8.  C.  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$3.25  $5.50  $25.00  $45.00 
8.  C.  Bd.  Rocks  and  Beds...  3.75  6.50  30.00  55.00 

Light  Mix,  $4.50  per  100;  Heavy  Mix,  $5.00  per  100. 
Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  -  R.  D.  3  -  Millerstown,  Pa. 

McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  $6.00  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  $.50  per  100 

Postage  paid.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLURE  ELEC.  HATCHERY. U.G.Herbster.  Prop.,  McClure,  Pa. 

D  A  D  V  4’/2C  &  UP.  LARGE  TYPE 

D  11  n  I  CaoH  or  O.O. D.  100  500  1000 

TancredW. Leghorns  $6.00  $27.50  $50 

Barred  Rox.. .  7.00  32.50  60 

Light  &  Heavy  Mix.  4.50  22.50 

These  chicks  from  free  range  llocks.  Guar,  full  count. 
Post  Paid.  FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Large  Type  Day-Old  2-Wk.  3-Wk.  Pul. 


CHICKS 


White  Leghorns  . 

6c 

12c 

25c 

Barred  Rocks  . 

7c 

12c 

none 

B.  I.  Reds  . 

7c 

12c 

none 

MEAD0WBR00K  POULTRY  FARM 

Box 

1A  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

it 


Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  6  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  5  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100*  live  delivery  truaranteed. 

CIIA8.  F.  EWING  lit.  2  McCLUKE,  PA, 


FROM  BLOOD 
TESTED  BREEDERS 
100  500 

$7.00  $32.50 

$7.00  $32.50 


CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds . 

100%  live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Circular  free. 

II.  M.  LEISTEIt  llox  R  McAlisterville.  Pm 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottesand  Buff  Orpingtons,  $7.00 
— 100;  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6  00 
— 100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5.00—100.  Prepaid  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH.  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks:  $6.50—100,  $30.00—500,  $60.00.-1000. 
Large  Type.  Heavy  Lnyers.  100*  live  delivery. 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

ruil'irc  ft  A  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7;  Leghorns, 
uniuivo  V.  U.  II.  $5:  Heavy  Mixed,  $6;  Light,  $6. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  73.  McAlisterville,  I’a 


A  little  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  given 
in  the  drinking  water  to  neutralize  the 
acidity  and  the  bird  removed  to  separate 
quarters  where  it  may  be  lightly  fed  upon 
soft  food  until  recovery  or  until  it  be¬ 
comes  evident  that  recovery  cannot  occur. 
The  soda  spoken  of  is  the  household  soda 
so  frequently  taken  by  people  suffering 
from  “sour  stomach.”  This  is  not  a  con- 
tagTous  trouble  or  one  rendering  the  bird 
unfit  for  food  until  the  health  of  the  fowl 
is  affected.  -  m.  b.  d. 


F^nns 

NMMManmniiMiiiiiiiMiiiHi 

New  Hampshire 

The  Business  Man’s  Bird  for  Profits 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  and  original  breed¬ 
ers.  You  get  full  benefit  of  our  pedigreeing. 
trap-nesting,  matings,  blood-testing  (13 
years) — at  NO  extra  cost. 

Our  STARTED  CHICKS  will  save  you  time,  work, 
money.  Three  weeks  old  chicks  always  available. 
We  are  hatching  every  week  all  summer.  Chicks 
profitable  for  broilers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1932  Catalog  FREE. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


*larm  Reds 

Trapnested  —  Blood-Tested  I* 
23  Years  of  Pedigreeing 

Broiler  Chicks  -  Egg-Bred  Chicks 

Cross  Breed  Chicks 

I  “  “  “  “ 


SELLING  OUT! 

At  prices  to  move  everything  quickly. 

250  Pedigreed  Cockerels 
2,500  Pullets,  half  of  them  pedigreed 

all  to  go  without  reservation.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Leghorn  men  who  know  this 
famous  strain,  with  pens  now  doing  well 
at  Storrs,  Western  New  York  and  Vine- 
land,  to  get  the  real 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

Sterling  Junction,  Mass. 

LEGHORNS 

at  prices  positively  ridiculous  for  the  qual¬ 
ity.  Massachusetts  Certified  flock,  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  Pullorum.  Trapnested 
every  day  since  1910.  We  bred  tlie  first 
300-egg  Leghorn  bred  in  New  England. 
Write  today  for  prices  in  your  quantity. 


FOR  SALE 

1000  Twelve  Week  Old 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 

LEGHORN  PULLETS 

from  a  large  breed  of  White  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  All  Pullets  hatched 
from  eggs  laid  by  my  own  carefully  select¬ 
ed  hens  from  2  to  4  years  oM.  I  have 
hatched  and  sold  50,000  chickens  this  year 
to  72  different  customers.  Fifty-one  of 
these  customers  have  had  my  chicks  from 
one  to  nine  years  in  succession  which  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  say  about  the 
quality  of  my  breed  of  White  Leghorns. 

Price  60c  each 

IF  TAKEN  AT  ONCE. 

MOYERDALE  FARM.LiverpooI.N.  Y. 


weneM  Chicks 


SELECT  MATINGS  —  BLOOD-TESTED 
.  u  „  ,  100  400  1000 

W.  Leghorns.  Wyan-Rock  Cross.  .  .$10.00  $38.00  $90.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  11.00  42.00  100  00 

W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes .  12.00  46.00  110.00 

For  Utility  Matings,  deduct  $2.00  per  100. 
Shipped  postpaid:  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Write  for  Pullet  Prices  and  Booklet. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

NEW  DOUBLE  GUARANTEE 

On  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn  Cliicks 

Most  complete  protection  ever  offered.  Made 
possible  by  20  years  of  trap-nesting  and 
pedigreeing.  Must  be  100%  alive  at  end  of 
’2  weeks — must  pay  out  better  than  any 
Thicks  purchased  elsewhere.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails  and  new  low  prices. 

I  fl  R  n  PARMQ  FOREST  ROAl) 

LUnU  rAnlYlO  METHUEN,  MASS. 


ROSEMONT  PULLETS 

R.  I.  REDS,  Blood-Tested  and  trapnested,  12 
weeks  old,  85c  ea.;  8  weeks .  70c  e a 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  6  weeks  old... 60c  ea' 
JERSEY  BL.  GIANTS,  6  weeks  old . 70c  ea. 

F.  O.  B.  farm,  shipped  by  express.  Order  today. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


Pullorum  (B.  w.d.)  Rocks  and  Reds 

Customers  raise  98%  of  our  New  Hampshire  Beds  Our 
Rocks  weigh  3  lb  at  9-10  weeks.  Special  prices  to  broiler 
raisers.  Hatches  every  week  all  year. 

ROY  A.  KEUTE  -  .  Heliport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Wh.  Leghorn  PulletslZr^nll^ 

range  birds  bred  for  high  egg  production.  Immediate 
delivery.  Circular  free.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


chicks  f:::: }:  ■?::  Pullets 

trap  e-ted  Pure  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Catalog  free. 
WILLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  383,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

CHICKS— C.O.D.  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7;  Leghorns,  $5.50; 

Heavy  Mixed,  $6,  Mixed,  $4.50.  100%  delivery  Cir 
LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  23,  Millerstown,  Pa.’ 

PULLETS— S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  12  week  old;  State  Certified 
stork,  60c  each.  ARTZDALE  FARM  -  Woodstock,  Va. 

TYUCKLINGS,  GOSLINGS,  TURKEY  POULTS 

and  BABY  CHICKS.  New  low  prices.  Write  for 
illustrated  Catalog  telling  how  to  rai  e  Ducks  for  Profit 
R1DGWAY  DUCK  HATCHERY  .  LaRue,  Ohio 

AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKIHS.  ISLIP,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 

HTTPIfl  White  Indian  Runners.  Large  type 

GiyLIIUjO  Flock  average  193  Eggs.  $15  per  100 
June  delivery.  WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  Geneva.N.  Y." 

DUCKLINGS  Ex?r»  htrge?  ^hU°  PeklnS 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  w 


DUCKLINGS 


,  _  Prompt  delivery. 

L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  STr^tdeiwerf 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM, Barker, N.V 

1IAMMOTH  Pekin  Ducklings— $16  Per  IOO. 
1,1  S,naI‘  lots  20e  each.  Harry  Lester,  Ransomville.N.Y. 


Fnr  Coin  f  ®ia,lt  Br,onze  Turkey  Eggs;  also  Poults 
TUi  ualc  :  from  selected  stock  and  a  few  excel¬ 
lent  yearling  topis.  Write  for  catalogue 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS  TURKEY  RANCH.  Saratoga  Springs.  N  .Y. 

A?^mST  Decoders  pnil1fc  in  any  quantity. 

in  Maryland  Oilers  I  UI IS  Write  for  prices 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS  -  St.  Michaels,  Md.' 


E 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Superior  size,  health  and 
beauty.  Unlimited  country  range  18  Eggs  «5  oo 
Poults  June  22,  60c.  T.  1).  SCHOFIELD.  Woodstock,  N  H. 

POULTS  Bronze.  Excellent  stock— easy  to 

,  -*•  ^  raise.  June  40c;  July  30c.  300  lots 

cheaper.  ARTZDALE  FARM  -’  Woodstock,  Va! 

NARRAGAMSETT  TURKEY  ^<?.S’and  M*RCT  TURKEY  FARM 

HARRAGAHSETT  IMMIM-i  POULTS  L.ke  Placid,  H.  7. 

TURKEYS  -  DUCKS  -  GEESE  -  GUINEAS  -  CHICKENS 

MIAMI  iSa  i>  Reasonable.  Catalog  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM.  .  8ELLERSVILLE.  PA. 


ration  guarantees 
larger  birds . . . 

and  LARGER  clt 


s... 


ITS  PERFECT  mineral  balance,  wide 
variety  of  needed  proteins  and  vitamins 
and  the  fact  that  it  creates  added  appe¬ 
tite  all  make  it  possible  for  your  B-B 
dealer  to  guarantee  better  developed 
frames  and  greater  body  capacity  from 
B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash  Broiler  and 
Growing  Ration. 

Another  reason  why  birds  grow  faster 
and  huskier  on  B-B  is  because  it  is  more 
palatable.  The  average  ration  is  a  floury 
mass  which  a  bird  swallows  with  diffi¬ 
culty  even  when  washed  down  with 
water.  Not  so  with  B-B.  Although  of 
mash  fineness,  the  ingredients  contained 
in  B-B  Rations  are  cut  instead  of  rubbed 
to  this  fineness.  Consequently,  B-B  Vita¬ 
mized  All-Mash  Broiler  and  Growing 


Ration  consists  of  infinitessimal  edged 
particles  which  a  bird  swallows  easily, 
enjoys,  and  digests  more  of  in  the  same 
amount  of  time.  You’ll  quickly  see  how 
your  own  flock  prefers  B-B  Ration  and 
thrives  faster  on  it. 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
about  B-B  Growing  and  Laying  Rations 
is  that  you  can  try  them  without  any 
risk  whatever.  Our  guarantee  .  .  .  the 
broadest  ever  offered  by  a  feed  manu¬ 
facturer ...  says  that  if  B-B  Feeds  don’t 
give  you  more  growth  or  more  eggs 
per  dollar  of  feed  cost  just  take  your 
figures  and  empty  bags  back  to  your 
B-B  dealer  and  he’ll  refund  every  cent 
of  your  money.  Y ou  can’t  lose  with  B-B! 
Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo, N.  Y. 
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BROILER  AND 
GROWING 
RATION.. 

AND  FOR  MORE  &  BETTER  EGGS  .  . .  B-B  VITAMIZED  LAYING  MASH 


BABY  CHICKS 

12  WEEK  OLD  PULLETS 

QUALITY  STOCK  AT  A  SAVING 

Brookslde  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$4.00  $7.50  $35.00  $70.00 

R-  I.  Reds  .  4.25  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks...  4.25  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Mixed  or  Assorted  .  3.75  7.00  . 

Also  12-wk.-old  pullets  at  the  following  prices: 
Wh.  Leghorns  85c  ea. ;  Barred  Rocks  90c ;  R.  I. 
Reds  90c.  —  We  will  ship  cash  with  order  or 
C.O.D.  prepaid  parcel  post,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brotvn,  Prop.  Sergeants ville,  N.  J. 


MORRIS  FARM 

CHICKS  lOc 


lOOO  LOTS  Sc 


Reds 


Rocks  —  Leqhorns  —  Wyandottes 
Special  Mated  2c  Extra 
MORRIS  FARM  -  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


Big  English  Leghorns 

Extra  quality  chicks  from  big  Barron  Breeders.  Eggs 
weigh  24  to  28  ounces.  All  chicks  bred  to  mature  early, 
free  from  disease  and  selected  to  assure  you  complete 
satisfaction.  Selected  Chicks  at  $5.60  per  100;  $26.50  per 
600;  $52.00  per  1000.  Prompt  shipment,  100*  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  catalogue,  free. 
EARLE  F.  LAYSER  R.  F.  0.  Mo.  3  MYERSTOWN,  PA. 


Del-Guar. 

Literature. 


Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  25 

Barron  &  Tancred  Strain. $2.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds _  2.25 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.00 

Hatched  from  healthy  stock,  bred  for  egg  production. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


50 

100 

500  1000 

$3.50 

$6.00 

$28.00 

$55 

3.75 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

3.50 

6.00 

28.00 

55 

3.00 

5.00 

25.00 

50 

PINECREST  CHIX 

White  Leghorn*  100  500  1000 

Barron  Strain . $5.50  $27.00  $50 

Barred  Rocks .  6.50  32.00  60 

R.  I.  Reds .  6.50  32.00  60 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  27.00  50 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Order  now. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

SPECIAL  MATED.  CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Per  100 

Wyckoff  Strain— S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $8  00 

Bred  to  lay  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $6  00 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  $7  00 

Light  Assorted,  $5.00.  Heavy  Assorted,  $6.00  For  less 
than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  less  in  500  lots,  lc 
less  in  1000  lots.  Prepaid  live  arrival  guar.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

HEARTY  Y  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6 — 100.  Heavy  Mixed, 
$5.00.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 

PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  HEAVER  SPRINGS,  I*A. 


PURE 


Wh.  A  Bar.  Rocks  $6.00—100 

bred  Liiinu  m««iRed8::;::  IKS 

Wh.  Leghorns  $5. 50.  100*  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D 

Herbs  ter’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa, 


CHICKS 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. $5.50  $25.00  $45.00 
English  Barron  Str.  8.  C.  YV.  Leg.  6.00  27.50  50.00 

.B,arr®d  Bocks .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed.  $4.50 — 100.  Heavy  Mixed.  $6 — 100.  100% 
Jive  del.  P.P.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE.  Pa. 

JUST  THINK  .You  can  now  buy  direct  from 
Parks’  their  young  Bred-to- 
Lay  Barred  Rock  Pullets  and  Cock- 
erelswith  4  3  years  of  egg  breeding,  as  low  as 
70c  and  80c  each.  America’s  oldest  and 
greatest  strain  of  Rocks.  Catalog  free. 
J- W.  Parks  &  Sons,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


* 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 


1000 

$45 

too  $29  $58 


ORDER  NOW  100  500 

Tanc.Str.S.C. W. Leghorns  $5.00  $24 
Park 8  Str.  Hr.  Rocks  (Per.  1 
6C32)  and  S.  C.  Reds..  J*b 
Heavy  Mix.  $5.50-100,  Light  Mix.  $4.50-100 
ltO%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  P.  P.  Paid.  Ail  free 
range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

SPRING  "cV.c'kV 

Tancred'' Strain  8.  C.Wh  Legs. .  .$5.50  $25°00  $45°00 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs .  6.09  27  50  50  00 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60  00 

Light  Mixed  $4.50 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6 — 1 00  - 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Write  for  new  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  on  all  breeds.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CLEAR 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
Day-old  chicks,  $6.00-100;  $60.00 
1 000.  2  and  3  week  old  chicks, 
$10.00-100.  All  chicks  from  2  and 
3  year  old  hens. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARMSm: 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain,  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks -  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield.  Pa. 

Dr,  Romig’s 

Qtialitv  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  $6 — 100:  White  Wyandottes. 
$7 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5 — 100.  We  ship  every 
Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  R0MIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

From  Heavy  Laying  Strains.  Bar 

red  Rocks,  $7  per  100;  S.C.  White 
Leghorns, $5.50  per  100.  Four  con¬ 
secutive  years  of  blood-testing 
for  B.W.D.  SUNNY  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Berlin, Pa. 


BLOGD-TESTED 

CHICKS 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  $7—100.  Heavy  Mixed, $6— 100 
100%  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

GEO  W.  PAIGE  Box  It,  SEEINSGIIOVE,  PA. 

ruirve  C.O.D.— 100  Rocks  $6.50:  Reds,  $7;  Leg- 
1,11  It.  ft  >1  horns,  $5;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6;  Assorted, 
uiuvnu  $4.50.  Free  range.  Safe  del.  guar.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  Box  R  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  floek  at  SS. 00—100,  100% 

live  delivery  guar.  WM.  F,  GRAHAM  -  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  my  Own  Flock,  5c. 

Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER  .  McAlisterville,  P», 
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Name. 


f  THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  &  STOVE  COMPANY  I 

I  Address  Office  Nearest  You,  Dept.  It  Y  41 

Wichita,  Kans.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  Philadelphia, Pa.;  I 

I  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada  | 
Please  send  me  further  information  on  Coleman  • 

I  Instant-Gas  Appliances  checked  below; 

□  COOK  STOVES  □  LANTERNS  □  IRONS  j 

.  I 

Addre83 . (3241)  ■ 

Modern 
Gas  Service 

for  Everybody 

Now  ...  no  matter  where  you  live  . . .  you  can 
enjoy  instant-gas  service  for  lighting,  cooking 
and  ironing!  Coleman  Instant-Gas  Appliances 
bring  you  this  great  convenience.  They  make 
and  burn  their  own  gas  from  regular  untreated 
motor  fuel.  See  these  modern  appliances  at 
your  dealer’s  store.  But  in  the  meantime,  send 
coupon  above  for  full  particulars. 

Coleman 

INSTANT-GAS  APPLIANCES 

Coleman  Self- Heating  Irons 

“Smooth  the  Way 
on  Ironing  Day.’’ 
Save  time  and  work. 
Have  new  Roto-Type 
Generator  with  clean¬ 
ing  needle  which  can 
be  operated  while 
burning.  Light  in¬ 
stantly  ...  no  pre- 
cheating  necessary. 
Double  pointed . . . 
same  perfect  results  on  either  forward  or  back¬ 
ward  stroke.  Iron  any  place  you  wish. 

Coleman 

Sport- Lite  Lanterns 

Just  naturally  “  made  -  to- 
order’’  for  fishing,  camping 
and  touring.  Instant-lighting 
.  .  .  single  mantle  type  .  .  . 
provide  up  to  150  candlepower 
of  pure  white  light.  Weigh 
only  3  pounds.  Have  Pyrex 
brand  clear -glass  globe. 

LARGE  MODELS  .  .  . 

No.  220B  and  No.  228B 
Instant-Lites,  double  mantle  type,  produce  up 
to  300  candlepower  brilliance. 

Coleman 
Instant  -  Gas 
Stoves 

The  New  Coleman 
Instant -Gas  Stoves 
work  like  magic  .  .  . 
make  their  own  gas, 
light  like  gas,  cook 
like  gas.  Neverbefore 
such  simplicity,  such 
safety,  such  conven¬ 
ience.  No  preheater 
...just  open  the  valve, 
light  the  burner  and 
start  cooking.  Models  to  fit  every  cooking 
requirement,  at  prices  to  fit  every  purse. 


Insure  Baby  A  Healthy  Skin 
Through  Life  By  Using  ^ 

Cuticura  Soap  1 

For  His  Daily  Bath  ^ 

Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free.  A 

Address  :  "Cuticura,"  Dept.  11B,  Malden,  Mass.  ^ 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 

cheap.  Lasts  all  sea¬ 
son.  Made  of  metal, 
can’t  spill  or  tip  over; 
will  not  soil  or  injure 
anything.  Guaranteed. 
Insist  upon  DAISY  FLY 
KILLER  from  your  dealer. 


HAROLD  SOMERS,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


PICTORIAL  ENVELOPES 

assorted,  15c.  KKKK,  G15b  Keefer  PI  ,  Washington,  I).  0, 


CL  Safest  Bank 
Messenger 


Millions  of  dollars  constantly 
pass  through  the  United  States 
mails  with  perfect  safety 
and  dispatch. 


National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
BANK 

S.  W.  cor.  State  &  Pearl  Sts.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
AN  HISTORIC  CORNER 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


June 

And  now  young  May  brings  lovely  June 
When  all  the  bell-like  flowers  will  tune 
Their  fragrant  notes  in  songs  that  linger; 
Young  grapevines  tentatively  finger 
The  stalwart  hollyhocks’  maroon  : 

All  nature  is  in  love  with  June's 
Full-throated  laughter  .  .  . 

The  soft  wind  sleeps  in  afternoon 
Full-laden  ;  bees,  contented,  croon 
A  drowsy  air;  a  thirsty  flicker 
Proclaims  his  judgment  on  the  weather — 
The  flower  of  June  is  bearing  soon 
Midsummer's  Day ! 

— Florence  Reeves  in 
Household  Magazine. 

* 

The  following  instructions  for  canning 
mushrooms  are  given  by  the  nutrition 


tunities  to  win  individual  prizes.  To  the 
county  sending  in  the  largest  number  of 
entries  goes  $500  in  cash  and  a  beautiful 
trophy.  There  are  nine  classes  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Balanced  meal,  fruits,  vegetables, 
meats,  pickles,  fancy  packs,  jellies,  jams 
and  soups.  Any  preferred  method  of  can¬ 
ning  may  be  used.  The  list  of  contest 
judges  includes  many  outstanding  home 
economics  authorities  and  canning  ex¬ 
perts,  headed  by  Dr.  Louise  Stanley,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  and 
George  Farrell,  in  charge  of  Central 
States,  both  of  the  IT.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  To  en¬ 
ter  the  contest,  write  to  Grace  Viall  Gray, 
Secretary,  International  Canning  Contest, 
Log  Cabin,  Aurora,  Ill. 


Decorative  Screens 

Do  you  ever  wish  you  had  a  good-look¬ 
ing  screen?  Perhaps  you  wish  for  one  to 
use  as  a  background  for  a  favorite  chair 
and  table,  or  you  wish  to  hide  some  neces¬ 
sary  but  unattractive  things.  Whether 


A  Map  Makes  an  Effective  Screen 


A  Simple  Dec  orated  Screen 


specialist  of  Maryland  State  College: 
Pick  and  can  mushrooms  the  same  day 
and  can  only  the  firm,  tender  ones,  whole, 
chopped  or  sliced.  Pick  mushrooms,  sort 
as  to  size,  wash  and  peel.  Drop  into  wa¬ 
ter  containing  one  tablespoon  vinegar  to 
each  quart.  Precook  by  immersing  three 
to  four  minutes  in  boiling  water  con¬ 
taining  one  tablespoon  vinegar  and  one 
teaspoon  salt  to  each  quart.  Fill  ster¬ 
ilized  jar  to  within  one-fourth  inch  of 
top.  Fill  jar  with  fresh,  boiling  water. 
Place  rubber  and  partially  seal  lid.  Pro¬ 
cess  in  pressure  cooker  85  minutes  at  10 
pounds  pressure,  or  hot-water  bath  three 
hours.  Remove  from  cooker  and  com¬ 
plete  sealing. 

* 

The  1932  International  Canning  Con¬ 
test  is  now  being  held  at  the  Log  Cabin, 
Central  States  Fair  and  Exposition 
Grounds,  Aurora,  Ill.  The  contest  is  open 
to  everyone,  no  matter  where  they  live. 
There  are  cash  prizes  for  those  whose 
products  are  judged  among  the  prize¬ 
winning  jars.  There  are  over  1,500  oppor¬ 


for  utility  or  decoration  your  desire  can 
he  granted  if  you  are  willing  to  do  some 
interesting  work. 

The  very  simplest  screen  I  can  imagine 
can  he  made  from  a  folding  clothes-horse. 
This  frame  can  he  painted  or  stained  to 
harmonize  with  its  covering.  Cretonne 
shirred  over  the  top  and  bottom  rods  fills 
in  the  panels.  Of  course  such  a  frame  is 
not  very  heavy,  but  it  can  be  used.  A 
heavier  frame  offers  more  possibilities, 
and  is  not  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
amateur  carpenter.  The  size  of  the  wood 
used  for  the  frame  depends  somewhat  on 
the  covering  or  material  used  for  panels. 
Strips  to  suit  your  need  can  be  bought 
and  sawed  desired  lengths.  Simple  joints 
can  be  nailed  together  securely  and  the 
frame  is  ready  for  finishing.  When  the 
panels  are  all  done  they  are  joined  with 
hinges  that  work  both  ways  and  are  set 
into  the  frames.  The  frame  may  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  almost  any  material,  tacked 
taut  along  all  sides.  Now  comes  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  your  screen  original, 
and  as  decorative  as  may  be  allowable  for 
your  use  of  it.  Wallpaper  pasted  on  a 
cotton  cloth  foundation  offers  variety.  In 
a  room  where  there  is  already  a  great 
deal  of  pattern  and  color  a  plain  oatmeal 
or  similar  monotone  paper  would  be  best. 
Each  section  may  have  a  decoration  that 
is  simple  and  pleasing.  On  a  plain  back¬ 
ground  a  small  flower  print,  or  Godey 


print  is  nice.  Other  pictures  may  be  used, 
as  hunting  scenes  and  ships  if  they  in¬ 
terest  you.  Even  a  band  of  stenciling  in 
soft  colors  will  be  enough  to  take  away 
the  entirely  plain  look  of  oatmeal  paper. 
One  of  the  weekly  magazines  features 
copies  of  famous  pictures  in  colors.  A 
reader  who  disliked  losing  Yhese  treas¬ 
ures  made  a  screen,  covering  the  panels 
entirely  with  these  covers  pasted  on 
smoothly  and  finished  with  a  coat  of  shel¬ 
lac.  Personally  I  should  not  make  a 
screen  just  like  that,  but  it  was  colorful 
and  not  unattractive. 

Composition  board  panels  are  excellent, 
and  can  be  treated  in  so  many  ways. 
They  may  be  covered  with  paper,  fabric 
or  painted.  (If  paper  is  used  first  size 
the  panels  with  glue  sizing.)  Paper  ap- 
pliqued  to  the  panels  makes  stunning  de¬ 
signs  for  creative  persons  to  try.  Some 
screens  are  covered  with  gold  or  silver 
paper  pasted  in  irregular  pieces,  on  others 
ornamental  papers  form  simple  pictures 
and  designs.  For  the  children’s  rainy-day 
playing  with  paper,  I  have  made  a  habit 
of  saving  the  colored  envelope  linings  that 
come  my  way.  Should  you  have  such  a 
collection  perhaps  you  will  use  some  on 
your  screen.  Lovely  effects  can  be  worked 
out  with  these  fascinating  papers.  Un¬ 
less  you  are  very  sure  of  the  placing  of 
each  piece  it  is  better  to  thumb-tack  the 
pieces  in  place  before  you  start  pasting 
and  you  will  know  just  how  it  is  going  to 
look.  After  the  paste  is  dried,  two  coats 
of  white  shellac  are  used  for  a  finish.  To 
antique  it,  if  you  wish,  rub  in  a  little 
brown  oil  paint,  removing  most  of  it  with 
a  rag  before  it  dries.  Orange  shellac  can 
be  used  instead  if  you  are  sure  it  will 
not  be  too  dark  to  suit  you. 

If  you  wish  a  reversible  screen,  both 
sides  must  be  covered  unless  you  use  the 
composition  board  panels  and  have  them 
set  into  grooves  in  the  frame.  Such  a 
screen  made  carefully  by  a  man  who  loves 
working  with  his  tools  and  is  artistic,  was 
reversible.  The  frame  was  accurately 
made  in  every  detail.  Stained  walnut,  it 
matched  other  furniture,  and  the  colors 
on  the  panels  picked  up  the  colors  used 
in  the  room.  On  one  side  he  painted  a 
landscape  rich  in  the  variety  of  greens 
and  the  russet  tones  of  Autumn.  The 
other  side  was  gold,  deep  cloudy  gold  at 
the  bottom,  becoming  pale  gold  near  the 
top. 

Y'ou  may  have  admired  beautiful  leath¬ 
er  screens.  A  surprisingly  good  replica 
can  be  made  by  using  imitation  leather, 
which  can  be  bought  by  the  yard.  Tack 
tii is  material  onto  the  frames  with  brass 
or  leather-covered  tacks  used  closely.  To 
create  a  toooled  appearance  cut  out  de¬ 
signs  from  the  same  material  and  apply 
them. 

Embroidered  panels  are  very  handsome, 
also  a  great  deal  of  work  unless  you  are 
making  a  very  special  screen.  Simple 
crewel-like  embroidery  works  quickly  and 
effectively,  while  cross-stitch  designs  are 
striking.  Plain  brown  burlap-covered  pan¬ 
els  become  quite  distinctive  when  worked 
in  wool  in  a  gay  cross-stitch  pattern. 

For  some  uses  an  oilcloth  screen  proves 
most  satisfactory.  Chintz-patterned  oil¬ 
cloth  makes  a  pretty  bedroom  screen. 

Have  you  thought  of  maps?  Small 
maps  to  be  used  over  a  plain  background 
or  a  large  map  to  cover  the  entire  panel. 
Maps  may  seem  a  queer  suggestion  to 
some  of  you,  but  have  you  seen  how  won¬ 
derfully  they  adapt  themselves  for  decora¬ 
tive  uses?  I  admit  a  weakness  for  old 
or  unusual  maps,  but  any  map  can  be 
cleverly  decorated,  touched  with  color  if 
necessary  and  over  all  antiqued.  Surely 
you  will  receive  many  compliments  on 
your  handiwork. 

While  we  seem  to  be  thinking  of 
screens  from  an  ornamental  viewpoint, 
tiiey  are  quite  as  valuable  for  everyday 
usefulness.  Double  doorways  are  nice, 
but  sometimes  more  privacy  is  desirable; 
a  screen  ensures  it.  Your  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  and  work  often  look  untidy  to 
leave  while  you  are  getting  a  meal,  or  if 
someone  comes  in ;  put  a  screen  around 
it  and  it  will  be  much  easier  to  start 
work  again.  A  convenient  screen  to 
shield  the  baby  from  drafts  while  bath¬ 
ing  may  well  be  made  of  oilcloth.  On  the 
back  of  the  frame  screws  will  readily 
hold  the  pincushion  with  necessary  safety 
pins,  washcloths  and  towels.  Small 
pockets  like  the  pockets  of  a  sewing  apron 
may  be  used  to  hold  a  small  roll  of  cotton, 
jar  of  boric  acid  and  the  other  bathing 
necessities  for  the  baby. 

Small  screens  may  be  used  to  hide  un¬ 
sightly  radiators.  If  you  find  you  have 
to  close  a  fireplace  during  the  Winter  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cold  coming  down  the  chim¬ 
ney,  a  screen  may  help  you  there. 

Screens  are  so  ornamental  and  useful ! 

HARRIET  WESTON. 


Long-keeping  Chocolate 
Cake 

This  recipe  for  chocolate  cake  is  so 
economical  that  we  often  call  it  “hard 
times  cake.”  It  will  keep  moist  and  fresh 
for  a  week  or  more  if  kept  covered. 

Take  six  rounded  teaspoons  of  cocoa 
and  one  cup  of  milk,  either  whole  or 
skim,  aud  boil  together,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly,  until  it  thickens — no  more.  When 
the  mixture  is  cool,  add  one  cup  of  sugar, 
one  egg,  one  cup  sifted  flour,  one  quarter 
teaspoon  salt,  and  one  level  teaspoon  each 
of  soda  and  baking  powder.  Flavor  with 
vanilla  or  maple  as  desired,  and  bake 
either  in  a  loaf  or  layers.  If  not  wanted 
the  same  day  as  baked,  do  not  ice  until 
desired,  as  this  cake  instead  of  drying 
out,  becomes  more  moist,  and  will  melt 
the  icing.  mrs.  a.  s.  iiarrington. 
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Cherry  Time  Again 

Since  our  earliest  memories  robins  and 
cherries  have  been  associated.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  mother  robin  feed  cherries  to 
her  young?  While  we  were  reading  by 
an  upstairs  window,  a  flutter  of  wings 
close  by  attracted  our  attention  as  a 
mother  robin  and  a  young  one  alighted  on 
the  porch  roof  below  us.  After  a  few 
chirps  she  flew  away.  We  were  still 
watching  the  baby’s  clumsy  efforts  to  hop 
along  the  roof  and  keep  his  balance,  when 
she  returned  with  a  cherry  in  her  bill 
which  she  stretched  out  to  him.  He 
greedily  gobbled  it  whole.  Whereupon  she 
chirped  harshly  and  shrilly  at  him  a  few 
seconds,  then  flew  away.  We  fancied  she 
was  scolding.  Did  she  tell  him  that 
greediness  is  bad  manners,  or  that  cherry 
pits  would  make  him  sick?  Before  we 
could  decide  which  it  was,  she  appeared 
with  another  cherry  which  she  held  so 
firmly  in  her  bill  that  he  had  to  peck  at 
it,  getting  only  a  little  at  a  time.  He 
voiced  his  displeasure  but  to  no  avail. 
When  he  had  nibbled  off  what  he  could, 
she  let  the  pit  fall  to  the  ground.  Once 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


458 — Cool  and  Chic. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
10,  18,  20  years,  3G, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re- 
(1  Hires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
2%  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


400 — Extremely  Ef¬ 
fective.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3V»  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
1%  yds.  of  35-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


454  —  Smart  Sim¬ 
plicity.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  1  yd. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


432 — For  the  Junior. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years.  Size 
10  requires  214  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  35-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


more  she  brought  him  a  cherry  and  again 
he  had  to  be  content  with  pecks  and 
nibbles. 

For  several  years  we  have  preserved 
black  cherries  and  sour  cherries  especial¬ 
ly  for  desserts.  We  use  an  equal  amount 
of  sugar  for  sour  ones,  and  three-fourths 
the  quantity  of  black  ones,  mixing  it  with 
the  pitted  fruit  and  letting  it  stand  un¬ 
til  dissolved,  then  cooking  slowly  until 
the  cherries  are  done,  and  sealing  in  hot 
sterilized  jars.  These  make  delicious  gela¬ 
tin  desserts  with  plain,  orange  or  lemon 
gelatine.  Occasionally  we  add  pears,  pine¬ 
apple  or  bananas. 

We  like  them  with  rice,  too.  We  cook 
the  rice  with  half  water  and  finish  with 
milk  or  entirely  with  milk,  and  serve 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  cherries. 
For  a  heartier  and  richer  dessert,  one  or 
two  beaten  eggs  can  be  added  to  the  rice 
before  removing  from  the  heat.  This  is 
good  hot  or  cold.  If  served  cold,  we  do 
not  add  cherries  until  ready  to  serve. 

These  cherries  make  a  delicious  glori¬ 
fied  rice — equal  parts  of  rice,  cherries  and 
whipped  cream.  We  use  cherry  marma¬ 


lade  for  these  desserts,  too,  and  added  to 
whipped  cream  it  makes  a  luscious  top¬ 
ping  for  sponge  cake.  These  are  some 
favorites : 

Black  Cherry  Marmalade. — One  quart 
pitted  black  cherries,  two  oranges  or 
lemons,  3%  cups  sugar.  Most  recipes 
read  to  cut  the  citrus  fruit  in  small  pieces 
or  slice  thinly.  We  think  the  fresh  fruit 
flavor  is  retained  better  if  the  juice  is  not 
added  until  the  jam,  marmalade  or  con¬ 
serve  is  nearly  done.  So  we  extract  the 
juice  and  cut  the  peel  in  pieces  large 
enough  to  be  removed  easily  before  put¬ 
ting  the  jam  in  the  jars.  Mix  cherries, 
peel  and  sugar,  and  let  stand  until  sugar 
is  dissolved.  Then  cook  until  clear  and 
thick ;  add  citrus  juice  and  cook  down 
again.  Four  into  sterilized  glasses  and 
when  cold  cover  with  melted  paraffin.  We 
think  our  jellies,  etc.,  keep  better  if  not 
covered  with  paraffin  until  cool.  For  when 
they  congeal  they  settle  a  little  leaving  a 
space  below  the  paraffin  so  that  it  is  apt 
to  loosen. 

We  like  especially  well  a  marmalade 
made  of  half  sour  and  half  sweet  cher¬ 
ries,  using  the  preceding  recipe.  We  make 
two  rules  of  each  of  these,  one  with 
orange  and  one  with  lemon. 

Cherry  Conserve.  —  One  quart  sour 
cherries,  two  oranges,  two  cups,  shredded 
pineapple,  one  cup  raisins,  six  cups  sugar. 
Mix  cherries,  pineapple,  raisins,  orange 
peel  and  sugar.  When  sugar  is  dissolved, 
cook  until  clear  and  thick ;  add  orange 
juice;  cook  down  again.  Pour  into  ster¬ 
ilized  glasses.  Seal  with  paraffin  when 
cool.  Raisins  can  be  omitted. 

Cherry  Souffle. — To  2%  cups  of  pitted 
cherries  add  one  cup  water  and  cook  un¬ 
til  tender.  Sweeten  to  taste;  add  two 
tablespoons  butter,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
salt,  1  y2  cups  bread  crumbs.  Bring  to  a 
boil,  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  large 
or  four  small  eggs,  and  cook  until  it 
thickens.  Cool,  fold  in  stiffly  beaten 
whites  and  turn  into  a  baking  dish,  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  which  have  been  well 
buttered  and  sprinkled  with  sugar.  Sprin¬ 
kle  top  with  sugar.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven,  50  to  GO  minutes.  Serve  hot  or 
cold,  plain  or  with  whipped  cream.  Sour 
cherries  or  black  cherries  are  better  than 
white  ones.  Half  sour  and  half  white 
are  good.  maby  kedyjN's. 


Tennessee  Notes 

I  wonder  why  people  so  seldom  sing 
about  their  work?  When  I  was  growing 
up  one  could  hear  boys  and  men  singing 
as  they  worked  in  the  fields,  girls  and 
women  making  the  valleys  ring,  and 
wherever  there  was  a  baby  some  member  of 
the  family  would  rock  and  sing  the  baby 
to  sleep.  The  loom  and  the  spinning- 
wheel  kept  time  to  some  old-time  melody. 
Maybe  it  was  “Barbara  Allen,”  or 
“Young  Charlotta,”  or  other  ancient  lays. 
And  then  at  wakes  they  sang  the  night 
away.  Maybe  everyone  could  not  sing, 
but  everyone  tried  anyway.  Though  the 
gift  of  song  was  never  mine,  often  when 
preparing  breakfast,  if  I  feel  like  my 
chest  was  caved  in  and  my  spirits  away 
down  in  the  bottom  of  my  feet,  I  begin  to 
hum,  and  by  and  by  I  have  a  little  tune 
all  my  own  going.  I  feel  lots  better ;  the 
world  seems  a  bit  brighter,  and  I  can 
meet  the  long  faces  with  a  smile. 

It  is  such  a  help  to  begin  the  day  right; 
first  a  bit  of  prayer.  It  does  help  and 
give  strength.  Worry  will  not  pay  the 
taxes  or  keep  a  roof  over  our  heads.  It 
will  not  fill  the  flour  chest,  or  clothe  our 
backs  or  get  a  pair  of  shoes.  Now  I  am 
positive  of  this,  for  I  try  it  sometimes 
and  the  more  I  worry  the  harder  time  I 
have.  While  I  am  no  Pollyanna,  neither 
can  I  always  look  on  the  bright  side,  I 
do  know  that  contentment  and  happiness 
must  come  from  within. 

Our  plans  for  the  Summer  are  the 
usual  acreage  of  tobacco,  corn,  oats  and 
beans.  The  garden  is  under  way,  and 
how  glad  we  are  to  see  the  green  plants 
peeping  through.  I  should  hate  to  live  in 
a  land  of  perpetual  Winter,  and  then 
where  it  was  always  Summer  there  would 
be  lacking  the  joy  of  the  early  Spring¬ 
time.  And  yet  as  one  grows  older  one 
finds  it  harder  to  respond  to  the  hopes  of 
Springtide ;  we  think  of  the  thousands  of 
meals  we  have  cooked,  the  thousands  of 
jars  we  have  filled,  the  gallons  and  gal¬ 
lons  of  spreads,  the  seams  we  have  sewn, 
the  washings,  the  sweepings,  the  beds  and 
the  chickens,  turkeys,  the  pinching,  turn¬ 
ing,  striving,  contriving,  until  no  wonder 
we  have  slumped  down. 

A  trip  to  the  doctor,  12  miles  away ;  he 
decided  it  was  neuritis  that  was  giving 
me  all  the  trouble,  and  that  some  decayed 
teeth  should  be  removed ;  that  I  already 
knew,  but  his  medicine  has  relieved  the 
pain  to  some  extent.  We  surely  miss  the 
old  country  doctor  who  could  always  be 
depended  on  to  come  in  the  time  of  need ; 
who  helped  us  into  the  world  and  eased 
us  out ;  who  through  long  nights  of 
frightened  anxiety,  as  we  hung  over  some 
loved  one,  in  a  desperate  fight  against 
death,  stood  by,  cheerful  and  encouraged 
the  sick  and  the  well,  and  then  as  the 
battle  was  slowly  won,  we  with  anxious 
eyes,  could  read  the  victory  in  our  friend 
and  helper’s  face.  His  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  weakness  and  our  strength, 
gave  him  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
strange  physician  when  the  need  arose, 
and  his  sympathy  and  kindness  were  worth 
so  much.  Perhaps  the  specialist  are  best 
and  more  able  to  help  those  who  can  pay 
the  price,  but  what  of  the  many  who  are 
unable? 

Here  it  is  dinner  time ;  yesterday  it 
was  beans,  today  it  will  be  potatoes,  and 
one  should  be  thankful  there  is  a  bit  of 
flour,  lard,  meat,  canned  stuff,  etc.,  to 


cook,  for  some,  I  know,  are  very  short, 
and  there  is  such  a  little  to  divide. 

I  used  to  have  an  otherwise  good  neigh¬ 
bor,  but  I  knew  when  I  heard  her  voice, 
there  would  be  some  unpleasant  revela¬ 
tion  before  she  departed.  Eventually  I 
told  her,  “Mrs.  II — ,  if  you  have  anything 
good  to  tell  me  about  my  neighbors  I 
will  be  glad  to  hear  it ;  if  not,  just  let’s 
talk  about  something  else.”  She  looked 
rather  odd  for  a  minute,  and  then  left  in 
a  huff.  Afterwards  she  came  back,  and 
while  it  did  not  entirely  cure  her,  she  at 
least  let  the  neighbors’  defects  alone  and 
brought  me  no  more  tales  of  what  so  and 
so  had  said  about  me  and  about  other 
folks.  Sometimes  I  think  even  our 
thoughts  affect  others;  then  how  much 
more  the  words  we  speak.  With  so  much 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Goose  Chase. — This  is  one  of  the  very  old  patch- 
work  quilts.  The  blocks  are  very  easy  to  piece 
and  scraps  may  be  used  having  the  blocks  dif¬ 
ferent,  or  one  color  and  white  may  be  used.  The 
Mocks  are  joined  with  white.  Price  of  pattern 
lo  cents.  The  quilt  pattern  catalog  is  also  15 
cents.  .Send  all  orders  to  the  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


ANTIRRHINUM 

(Snapdragon) 

SO  STRONG  &  PLANTS  85 1 


PLANT 
DURING 
JUNE 

24 

BRILLIANT 

COLORS 


250 

ACRES 


PRIMARILY  FOR  OUTDOOR  CULTURE 

Provides  excellent  cut-flower  material  during 
summer  season.  Plant  freely  of  them. 


American  Beauty  Aster  plants  (Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  type),  8  colors;  Dahlia,  Flowering  Zin¬ 
nias.  fancy  colors;  Calendulas,  golden  QC. 
sheen  and  orange.  50  Strong  Plants. ...  Ovv 


6  Chrysanthemums,  $1.10 

Hardy  exhibition  colors:  Yellow,  Lavender,  Bronze. 
Pink,  White  and  Red.  Flowers  6  to  8  inches 
across.  Will  bloom  this  fall. 


Hardy  Perennials,  Plants 
are  Two  Years  Old,  f?  ^ 
Blooming  Age.  Each  Ww 

Columbine,  ail  colors;  Double  Hollyhocks, 
beautiful  colors;  Shasta  Daisies,  Yellow 
Daisies;  Hardy  Carnations,  6  colors;  Painted 
Daisies,  Gaillardias,  Sweet  Williams,  Forget- 
Me-Nots,  Physalis  (Chinese  Lantern  Plants)  ; 
Delphiniums,  light  and  dark  blue;  Oriental 
Poppies,  brilliant  colors;  Foxgloves,  Phlox. 
Orders  Must  Amount  to  $1.10  or  More 


The  Fischer  Nurseries 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

ADD  25c  FOR  PACKING 


Burpee’s 

Most  complete  guide  to  Fall 

planting  of  Tulips,  Daffodils.  l/TC/CTi 

Hyacinths,  andother  bulbs  and  — 

roots.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  575  Cumm 

Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  I  ■  Ww 


trouble,  turmoil,  strife,  distress  and  suf¬ 
fering  in  the  world,  the  least  we  can  do 
is  to  strive  for  peace,  love  and  good  will, 
one  towards  another,  in  our  own  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhoods.  MRS.  D.  B.  p. 


New-old  Cake 

Four  cups  cake  crumbs,  two  cups  flour, 
1%  cups  cold  coffee,  one-half  cup  short¬ 
ening,  one  cup  molasses,  one  large  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  cinnamon,  cloves  and  fruit  if 
desired.  Variations  of  this  rule  are:  1. — 
A  chocolate  cake  can  be  had  by  making  a 
chocolate  syrup  of  one-half  cup  cocoa  and 
one  cup  sugar  with  hot  water  enough  to 
make  one  cup,  in  place  of  molasses.  2. — 
White  or  light  cake  can  be  had  by  using 
milk  or  water  in  the  place  of  coffee  and 
a  syrup  of  white  sugar  in  the  place  of 
molasses.  If  crumbs  are  dry,  run  them 
through  a  food  grinder  and  use  a  little 
more  wetting.  mrs.  l.  w.  g. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Unlined  coats  of  rough  silk  are  offered 
for  warm  weather  wear,  black  being  es¬ 
pecially  in  favor.  One  style  noted,  with 
dropped  shoulders,  had  a  snug  belt  of 
eire  (waxed)  ribbon.  Another  very  smart 
coat  had  pleated  sleeves  that  formed  a 
large  puff  above  a  deep  tight  cuff.  These 
coats.  are  very  nice  to  wear  over  a  dress 
of  chiffon  or  printed  silk. 

Among  children’s  shoes  we  noted  some 
sturdy  unlined  sandals,  very  round  and 
roomy  at  the  toe,  priced  at  $2.35.  Among 
women’s  shoes  for  sports  wear  styles 
that  are  excellent  for  the  country,  either 
with  rubber  or  leather  soles.  The  un¬ 
lined  ghillie  oxfords,  modeled  after  the 
shoes  worn  by  Scottish  deerstalkers,  are 
very  serviceable,  and  now  very  moderate 
in  price,  coming  in  brown,  tan  or  white. 
The  cord  laces  pass  through  the  perfora¬ 
tions  in  front,  and  are  then  brought 
around  the  ankles  for  tying. 

We  saw  some  pretty  small  lamps  with 
copper  base  of  graceful  shape,  with  14- 
inch  shade  of  antique  parchment  paper. 
The  whole  lamp  was  17  inches  high,  and 
it  cost  $2.95. 

It  is  surprising  how  useful  those  ab¬ 
sorbent  paper  towels  are  around  the 
house  and  in  the  kitchen.  One  gets  an 
astonishing  number  for  a  quarter,  and 
they  are  useful  to  wipe  the  hands  in  the 
kitchen  to  remove  grease  or  fruit  juice, 
or  garden  soil  after  strenuous  work  out¬ 
side,  or  after  rubbing  with  metal  polish 
or  cleaning  fluid.  They  save  hard  wash¬ 
ing  and  hard  wear  of  good  linen.  In  the 
big  department  stores  paper  towels  are 
sold  in  the  same  section  as  cleaning  ma¬ 
terials  and  fabrics,  while  the  paper  nap¬ 
kins,  tablecloths,  doilies,  paper  plates 
and  dishes,  have  a  department  to  them¬ 
selves.  During  the  season  of  juicy  fruits 
we  like  paper  napkins  to  protect  linen 
from  stains,  and  they  are  now  shown  in 
striped  and  crossbar  effects  much  hand¬ 
somer  than  the  old  styles. 

Deep  cape  collars  are  shown  in  both 
silk  and  cotton  materials.  Some  of  these 
collars,  deep  enough  to  reach  the  elbow, 
are  of  dotted  or  striped  crepe  de  chine, 
and  are  reversible.  They  cost  $2.95.  In 
white  pique,  such  collars  give  a  fresh 
look  to  a  plain  dark  gown. 

Mesh  gloves  are  to  be  a  popular  style 
this  Summer,  and  we  see  some  with  flar¬ 
ing  pique  cuffs.  They  come  in  white  and 
eggshell  and  cost  $1  the  pair. 

Wooden  bead  bags  are  designed  for 
sports  wear ;  they  are  very  gay  and  pret¬ 
ty.  We  see  them  in  black,  brown,  white, 
red  and  eggshell,  for  $2.95,  either  one 
color  or  a  combination  of  two  tints. 


ICKS  Bulb _ „ 

All  about  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcis-L# Splendid  f 
sue.  Crocuses,  other  spring  flowers  llearlo qetj 
also  favorite  perennials.  W  rite  today '  NEW  VARIETIES 
#3  JAMES  VICKS,  419  Pleasant  Street 
'M  Koohester.X.  V.  " The  Flower  City.’  VSilcza. 

Rnvuinnii  Western  N.  Y.  grown,  2-yr.  heavy  rooted, 
*<>  per  100.  Th.  K.v.  d.  Meulen,  Dunkirk,  X.  V. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’ USE 
Matle  in.  A11  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Dr  ices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— . 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Destroy  weeds  that  infes 
your  place  with  Aeroil  Weed 
Burner.  The  terrific  heat, 
2000°  T.  kills  ail  foul  weeds  while  green 
— Leaves,  stems,  roots,  rootstocks.  Aeroil 
Torches  also  used  for  disinfecting  poultry 
houses,  livestock  quarters,  utensils— for 
100%  sanitation.  Used  by  over  50  Agri 
cultural  Colleges.  Write  for  free  pamphlet; 

No.  104-FX.  AEROIL  BURNER, 
Co.,  Inc.  West  New  York.  N.J. 
£*,  176  N.  Wacker  Dr.  Chicago,  III. 


FREE  BOOKS 


On  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho, 

Washington,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all  purposes 
for  sale  or  rent.  LOW  EXCURSION  RATES.  Write 


£.C.  Leedy,  Dept.  230,  G.  N.  Ry.,  Si.  Paul,  Minn. 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reauirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.J 


Knrialf  Film?  special  trial  offer.  Deveiop- 

nuudn  I  lllllS  jng  any  size  roll  5c;  prints  8«  each. 
Fine  5x7  mounted  enlargement  SOc.  Send  us  your  films. 
Young  Photo  Service,  43  Bertha  St. , Albany  ,N.Y. 


ET  f^l  O  f  \  M  Non-acid  Nichel  Farm  Light  Storage 
Batteries.  15  year  life.  Guaranteed. 
Non-sulphating  and  odorless.  Complete  Farm  gener¬ 
ating  plants,  motors,  etc.  at  unusual  bargains.  B.  Haw¬ 
ley  Smith  Co.,  45  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


CIDER 


Presses,  Graters,  Screens, 
Pomps,  Hacks,  Cloths,  Roadside 
Mills,  Supplies  Catalog  R  Free. 

Palmer  Bros.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn  a 


iiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimimiiiiiimmmmiiH 


Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “Organized 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  25c. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 


llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  18,  1932 


j  PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Could  you  help  me  collect  from  the 
company  named?  I  sent  them  $12  for 
their  lawn  mower  and  it  did  not  do  what 
they  claimed.  I  returned  it  and  they  were 
to  refund  me  the  $12  less  65  cents  for 
postage.  Have  written  them  and  they  al¬ 
ways  make  some  promises  to  pay,  but  I 
have  received  nothing  yet.  I  think  your 
paper  is  great.  R.  e.  b. 

Ithode  Island. 

I  bought  a  radio  set  from  a  store  on 
Oortlandt  Street,  New  York,  called  S.  &  S. 
Radio  Store,  for  which  I  paid  cash.  I 
had  them  send  the  set  by  express.  When 
I  received  the  set  I  found  out  that  it  was 
damaged  a  little,  so  I  wrote  them  about 
it.  and  sent  it  back,  and  they  in  return 
sent  me  a  credit  slip  for  which  I  wanted 
the  cash,  so  I  sent  the  credit  slip  back, 
and  haven’t  heard  from  them.  I  went 
over  to  see  them,  and  there  was  a  differ¬ 
ent  concern  in  the  store.  They  told  me 
that  the  others  moved  out.  I  noticed  that 
there  was  another  address  listed  on  their 
slip  at  305  W.  125th  St.,  New  York  City. 

1  went  to  this  address  and  they  told  me 
that  this  store  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
other  one.  I  send  letters  to  this  store 
and  I  never  get  an  answer.  The  set  was 
valued  at  $2S.  w*  K- 

New  Jersey. 

We  are  Sorry  to  disappoint  our  read¬ 
ers,  but  both  these  concerns  have  moved 
and  left  no  address.  We  urge  our  read¬ 
ers  to  look  up  references  before  ordering 
goods  or  sending  any  money  unless  the 
advertisement  is  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Then 
you  are  safe. 

In  1028  I  bought  a  pair  of  foxes  in 
the  Sheffield  Fur  Farm,  Great  Barring¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  paying  $1,500  for  them  and, 
of  course,  paying  them  for  the  feeding 
every  year,  so  have  about  $1,800  in  there 
now,  and  have  never  received  any  returns  | 
from  them.  I  am  sending  their  statement 
as  of  May  1,  1031.  If  you  could  find  out 
for  me  anything  about  this  concern  I 
would  gladly  pay  you  for  your  trouble. 
Now  they  have  sent  me  a  new  bill  for 
more  money.  Can  you  find  out  anything 
about  this  concern?  R.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

Our  information  is  that  this  company 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  this  pair  of  foxes  was 
bought  and  paid  for  hut  left  with  the 
company  for  care  and  breeding.  Payment 
was  also  made  for  feeding  and  care,  but 
no  profit  realized.  This  is  not  unlike  the 
“orchard  unit”  scheme.  It  has  something 
of  the  “buy-back”  rabbit  features.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  see  how  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  these  schemes  could  profit  by 
them.  We  have  never  known  anything 
hut  disappointment  and  loss  from  such 
investments. 

Have  the  following  stocks  any  value 
or  will  they  ever  have  any  value?  In 
other  words,  do  you  know  if  any  such 
companies  are  in  existence  :  The  Imperial 
Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  Alverey  Mining 
Company,  Ardsley-Butte  corporation  (L. 
O.  Goodman,  president)?  The  latter 
seemed  to  have  done  business  with  the 
Financial  Criterion,  Equitable  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.,  85  Devonshire  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton.  A  person  invested  quite  a  sum, 
which  is  needed  now  dreadfully,  s.  A.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

We  find  none  of  these  companies  listed 
in  the  standard  financial  investment  ref¬ 
erence  books,  and  lacking  such  rating  no 
estimate  of  the  value  can  be  given.  The 
failure  to  receive  dividends  for  so  long  in¬ 
dicates  inactivity  at  least. 

I  paid  $250  for  200  shares  of  Baird 
Television.  Ltd.  Are  they  making  any 
apparatus?  Please  tell  me  if  the  com¬ 
pany  is  all  right.  e.  e.  c. 

Maryland. 

Our  information  is  that  this  company 
is  not  manufacturing  any  television  ap¬ 
paratus.  It  does  not  state  when  it  will  be 
able  to  do  so. 

We  refer  to  a  number  of  concerns  and 
individuals  who  have  solicited  goods  and 
money  from  our  readers  on  one  pretense 
or  another,  who  failed  to  make  any  re¬ 
turn  and  finally  disappeared,  leaving  no 
address  and  no  trace  of  their  movements, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  getting  out 
of  paying  their  bills.  There  is  so  much 
of  this  we  want  to  urge  our  readers 
earnestly  to  stop,  look  and  listen  before 
parting  with  their  money,  before  sending 
goods  and  before  signing  their  names  to 
what  is  represented  to  be  a  mere  memo¬ 
randum  for  the  agent’s  personal  use.  You 
have  the  right  to  investigate  others  just 
as  much  as  they  have  to  insist  on  your 
references  or  your  signature.  It  is  an¬ 
other  reiteration  of  the  advice  we  so  often 
give  and  we  feel  it  should  be  especially 
heeded  at  this  time. 


Could  you  collect  for  several  shipments 
of  eggs?  I  would  gladly  pay  you  for  it. 
Last  January  I  shipped  to  E.  A.  Dun¬ 
ham,  1276  Addison  Road,  Cleveland,  O., 
13  cases  of  eggs.  A  check  for  $13.20  was 
sent  me  for  two  cases  but  was  protested. 
I  wrote  Mr.  Dunham  and  later  received  a 
check  for  those  two  cases  from  the  Hen¬ 
nery  Products  Co.,  1274  Addison  Road, 
Cleveland,  O.,  which  was  satisfactory,  but 
have  not  got  a  cent  for  the  last  four  ship¬ 
ments  (11  cases).  The  Hennery  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company  wrote  me  they  had  as¬ 
sumed  all  responsibility  and  would  pay 
me  as  soon  as  they  liquidated  E.  A.  Dun¬ 
ham’s  account.  I  wrote  them  recently 
but  they  will  not  answer.  c.  F.  n. 

Missouri. 

Letters  to  the  Hennery  Products  Com¬ 
pany  are  returned  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
parment  marked  “out  of  business.”  It  is 
not  a  good  time  to  ship  goods  to  concerns 
without  a  satisfactory  rating. 

In  1028  a  man  called  at  my  place  of 
business  claiming  to  represent  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  Mercantile  Company,  Erie,  Pa.  He 
said  they  would  collect  all  of  my  bills 
which  I  was  unable  to  get,  and  said  I 
would  be  required  to  join  the  company, 
which  would  cost  me  $7.50.  I  was  fool¬ 
ish  enough  to  allow  him  to  talk  me  into 
doing  this.  I  gave  this  man  about  200 
debts  to  collect  for  me  and  the  only  thing 
I  ever  heard  from  him  was  a  card  which 
he  sent  me.  I  am  unable  to  make  out  his 
signature  on  this  card.  I  have  written  to 
him  but  have  never  heard  one  word  from 
him  or  the  company.  Any  information 
you  can  give  me  about  this  will  be  great- 
iy  appreciated.  g.  o.  it. 

Ohio. 

Our  letters  are  returned  and  the  post¬ 
master  advises  that  they  have  no  for¬ 
warding  address.  It  is  unwise  to  send 


bills  for  collection  to  any  but  established 
houses  and  it  is  well  to  check  up  before 
parting  with  any  money  or  accounts.  You 
are  lucky  that  good  accounts  were  not 
collected,  and  the  money  kept  in  the  col¬ 
lector’s  pocket. 

I  am  enclosing  a  check  for  $9  and  ask 
you  to  handle  same.  It  may  be  I  have 
waited  too  long.  I  have  a  tourist  home 
and  when  I  first  started  in  business  Mrs. 
M.  I*.  Chamberlain,  163  Liberty  Ave., 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  and  three  other  per¬ 
sons  stopped  here  for  supper,  rooms  and 
breakfast.  Not  being  experienced  I  took 
Mrs.  Chamberlain's  check  for  the  amount, 
but  it  was  returned  unpaid.  I  would  like 
the  amount,  but  it  is  not  so  much  that  as 
the  fact  of  such  people  going  through  the 
community  doing  business  that  way. 

Vermont.  MRS.  L.  V.  P. 

This  will  have  to  be  charged  up  to  ex¬ 
perience,  as  the  party  has  left  the  ad¬ 
dress  given  and  cannot  he  located. 

Will  you  try  to  collect  the  enclosed  bill 
for  $188?  This  person  is  employed  by 
the  L.  B.  Michael  Co..  529  Fulton  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  I  enclose  the  last  letter 
received.  I  cannot  get  a  reply  to  any 
mail.  No  letters  have  been  returned. 

New  York.  H.  R.  B. 

Our  efforts  proved  unsuccessful  and  we 
gave  the  account  to  our  attorney  who  re¬ 
ports  that  he  has  made  repeated  attempts 
to  locate  Mr.  Farrel,  but  could  not  find 
him  and  returns  the  account.  We  shall 
he  glad  to  have  the  correct  address  if  any 
of  our  readers  have  it. 

G.  S a varese  &  Son,  380-390  Commer¬ 
cial  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  owe  me  for  milk 
sent  them  a  year  ago.  I  wrote  these  peo¬ 


ple  but  they  never  replied.  I  am  very 
badly  in  need  of  this  money  and  wondered 
if  you  could  do  anything  for  me  in  the 
way  of  collection?  They  had  a  cheese 
factory  at  Ghent-Harlemville,  N.  Y.,  and 
closed  last  November  or  December  owing 
all  the  farmers  around  for  milk.  Some  of 
them  have  four  or  five  months  coming  to 
them.  j.  p. 

New  York. 

This  concern  made  several  promises  to 
settle  the  account  but  failed  to  keep  any 
of  them  and  finally  ignored  all  communi¬ 
cations.  We  publish  the  record  for  the 
benefit  of  others. 

I  wrote  you  concerning  some  transac¬ 
tions  we  had  with  W.  II.  Parsons,  Akron, 
O..  who  was  to  have  my  tourist  camp  list¬ 
ed  in  a  directory.  I  got  a  letter  from  the 
salesman  after  writing  him  twice  and  he 
said  he  would  take  it  up  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  I  wrote  to  the  Dillbert  Company 
at  the  address  he  gave,  but  received  no 
response.  We  paid  the  salesman  cash, 
where  it  should  have  been  a  check,  I  pre¬ 
sume.  I  do  not  expect  any  money  back, 
but  would  be  glad  to  have  you  see  what 
you  can  do.  G.  W.  S. 

West  Virginia. 

The  Dillbert  Company  make  no  re¬ 
sponse  to  our  request  for  explanation,  and 
we  publish  this  record  for  the  guidance  of 
other  readers. 

What  do  you  say  about  the  American 
Gyro  Co.,  of  Denver,  Colo.?  Is  it  worth 
taking  a  chance  on  their  stock?  W.  E.  M. 

Illinois. 

This  is  not  listed  in  investment  refer¬ 
ence  hooks,  but  in  any  event  we  could  not 
advise  investment  in  stock  of  companies 
of  unknown  rating. 


READ  the  CHEE 
William  Russell  a 
his  boy  Kenneth 

of  Fonda,  Iowa 


This  picture,  which  is  drawn  from 
a  photograph,  shows  the  Russells 
ready  for  a  day  in  the  field.  In  an' 
other  letter  Mr.  Russell  writes, 
“ Can  you  blame  me  for  praising 
this  lad  and  the  Farmall  ?”  He  says, 
“I  believe  the  Farmall  is  the  best 
* insurance ’  a  man  can  get  against 
low  prices.” 


International  Harvester  Company 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time  I  would 
write  you  of  the  success  I  have  had  with  my  Farmall  that 
I  bought  in  1929. 

I  operate  a  320-acre  farm  with  the  help  of  my  13-year- 
old  boy,  Kenneth,  and  he  goes  to  school  nine  months  in  a 
year.  The  only  extra  help  I  hire  is  oat  shockers,  a  man  to 
go  threshing,  and  one  to  unload  corn.  What  I  like  best 
about  the  Farmall  is  it  does  not  grumble  if  a  job  is  tough 
and  has  never  quit  me  in  a  busy  time. 

I  plowed  110  acres  last  spring,  put  out  110  acres  of  oats, 
and  by  the  boy  helping  me  after  school,  put  in  175  acres  of 
corn.  This  ground  was  all  double-disked  and  harrowed 
once.  School  was  out  around  the  20th  of  May,  but  I  had 
the  corn  all  in  and  harrowed  once.  When  the  corn  came 
up  the  boy  went  over  it  with  the  weeder,  then  we  culti¬ 
vated  our  corn  four  times.  We  had  the  corn  all  laid  by  be¬ 
fore  the  4th  of  July  and  cultivated  60  acres  for  a  neighbor. 
We  were  feeding  a  carload  of  cattle  all  this  time,  too, 
besides  the  other  chores. 

Well,  we  did  not  raise  such  a  bad  crop  either,  though 
the  weather  was  dry.  We  also  found  time  to  put  up  eight 
acres  of  alfalfa  hay  three  times  from  June  to  September. 

By  actual  test  last  year,  I  found  I  could  run  this  tractor 


10  hours  for  a  cost  of  fuel  and  oil  of  $1.47.  I  used  h  gallon 
oil  at  15c  a  quart,  30c,  and  18  gallons  fuel  at  6 He  a  gallon, 
$1.17,  total  $1.47  for  10  hours.  With  this  amount  of  fuel 
I  could  plow  from  7  to  9  acres  of  ground  or  disk  from  60 
to  80  acres,  cultivate  from  35  to  40  acres  of  corn,  and  cut 
from  35  to  40  acres  of  grain. 

When  the  year  was  up,  I  found  that  my  fuel  and  repairs 
and  grease  did  not  amount  to  what  a  man’s  wages  would 
have  been  for  seven  months  at  $35  a  month.  Speaking  of 
repairs,  I  have  paid  out  $17  for  repairs  on  this  tractor  and 
it  will  soon  be  three  years  old,  and  six  of  those  dollars 
were  for  spark  plugs. 

I  have  always  done  enough  work  for  neighbors  to  pay 
for  my  fuel.  This  last  year  I  plowed  70  acres,  cut  120  acres 
of  oats,  and  cultivated  60  acres  of  corn  for  others. 

The  only  way  I  know  to  raise  a  crop  to  sell  at  the  price 
we  have  received  for  the  last  two  years,  is  to  let  the  Farm- 
all  do  it.  I  know  I  could  not  exist  times  like  we  have  had 
for  the  last  two  years  if  I  had  to  farm  with  horses  and  pay 
two  hired  men  like  I  used  to  do.  The  Farmall  is  the  best 
hired  man  I  ever  had.  It  speaks  for  itself. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Fonda,  Iowa,  March  1.  1932.  ( Signed )  WM.  RUSSELL. 


H 


'ATS  off  to  Bill  Russell  and  to  Kenneth,  a  chip  off  the  old  block! 
Isn’t  this  a  convincing  story  of  what  can  be  done  with  this  all¬ 
purpose  power?  The  best  part  of  it  is  the  optimism  that  runs  through  it.  Remember  that 
there  are  two  McCormick  -  Deering  FARMALLS  now  —  the  original  2 -plow  outfit,  like 
Russell’s,  and  the  new  3-plow  FARMALL  30.  See  these  tractors  at  your  McCormick-Deering 
dealer’s  store.  Be  sure  to  ask  the  dealer  about  International  Harvester’s  Crop  Price  Guaranty 
Plan  on  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton,  applying  to  tractor  purchase. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

( Incorporated. ) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING  Farmall 


f 


Greatest  Little  Tractor  onEarth! 


‘The 

GRAVELY 

TRACTOR-MOWER 


An  All-Purpose  Tractor  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  Flower  and  Truck  Growers’ 
needs.  Exclusive  SINGLE  WHEEL 
TRACTION  and  FRONT  TOOL  HITCH 
offer  five  distinct  advantages : 

(1)  Increased  Traction;  (2)  Easier  Steering; 
(3)  Narrow  Row  Cultivation;  (4)  Close,  Accu¬ 
rate  Work;  (5)  No  Crop  Damage  ....  When 
you  know  the  GRAVELY,  you’ll  never  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  less  ....  A  postcard  brings  ALL 
the  facts.  Mail  it  today  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 


sx?  Harrows 
seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows 

Works  where  others  can  t~ 

Does  what  others  wont!  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


Gravely  Motor  Plow  &  Cult.  Co. 


Box  603 


Dunbar,  W.  Va. 


STANDARD  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


PlOWS  ■  A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
SeedSaGvileners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 
Cultivates*  Fruit  Growers  and  Poultrymen._ 

MowsHay V  EASY  TERMS 
and  Lawns N  Walk  orRide-HighClearancel 
Free  Catalog- Does  Belt  Work  J 
STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 
Minneapolis.Minn.  Philadelphia.Pa.  NewYork.N.Y 
3260  Como  Ave.  2405  Chestnut  St.  144  Cedar  St. 


Burn  Weeds  While  Green 


Clean  up  the  modern,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hauck 
Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth— seed  and 
■talk.  All  year  use  for  country  place,  farm,  orchard, 
park.  Does  4  men’s  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 

New,  low-priced  unit.  HAUCK  MFG.  CO., 
123  Tenth  Street.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y« 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  115  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


UflliCC  C  exchange  for  refreshment  stand. 

nUUot,  0  nooms  j.  F.  WEHN,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Protestant  couple;  man  to  care  for 
grounds  and  garden;  woman  experienced  cook 
and  housekeeper;  modern  home,  family  of  two, 
Eastern  Shore  Maryland;  steady  job;  $50  month. 
ADVERTISER  3917,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  manager  to  assume,  on 
shares  or  rental,  modern  equipped,  White  Leg¬ 
horn  plant,  near  New  York  City;  2,000  layers  at 
present  with  room  and  young  stock  for  3,000; 
applicants  must  have  record  for  success,  depen¬ 
dable  references  and  ability  to  furnish  security 
or  bond  for  present  stock  turned  over;  oppor¬ 
tunity.  ADVERTISER  3919,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVAN  TED — -Poultry  man,  single  preferred;  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  for  all  around  man  in  three- 
story  city  plant;  state  experience,  reference, 
lowest  monthly  salary  to  start.  ADVERTISER 
3930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMBITIOUS,  MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  wife  for  small  boarding  house;  must  be 
good  cook,  economical,  clean;  man  experienced 
with  chickens,  turkeys.  AD\TERTISER  3934, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AV ANTED — Experienced  boy  or  man  for  steady 
farm  work;  state  wages  and  particulars.  AD- 
A’ERTISER  3940,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Housekeeper  for  family  of  four  in 
country;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  A.  HAS- 
SENMAYER,  AVinterton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  no  children;  man,  garden¬ 
er,  handy  with  tools;  wife,  experienced  cook, 
housekeeper;  $50  month;  references,  experience. 
ADVERTISER  3952,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  for  work  on  poultry  farm,  $10 
per  month  with  board.  BOX  18,  Metuchen, 
N,  J. 


AVANTED  AN  EXPERIENCED  farm-raised  man 
for  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  must  be  good 
teamster  and  able  to  drive  truck.  AV.  A.  JONES, 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  AVOMAN,  20-25,  general  housework, 
fond  children;  $25  month.  22  TENEYCK  ST., 
Valley  Stream,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED— Young  single  American  man  on  poul¬ 
try  and  dairy  farm;  must  be  ambitious,  in¬ 
terested  and  good  dry-hand  milker;  state  wages. 
JOHN  RONNER,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


AVANTED— Jobs  for  boys  on  dairy,  general  and 
poultry  farms;  a  few  boys  want  jobs  on  small 
estates  in  care  of  grounds  and  gardens;  ages 
from  14  to  20  years  old;  wages  for  boys  with 
one  or  more  years  experience  $5  to  $25  a  month; 
inexperienced  boys  will  work  for  their  board, 
lodging  and  carfare:  references  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  MR.  R.  P.  ARMSTRONG,  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  Newtown  High  School,  Elmhurst,  L. 
I„  N.  Y. 


AVORK  AVANTED  on  poultry  farm,  best  refer¬ 
ences,  “some  experience.  ADVERTISER  3840, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION — Country  gentleman’s  home  or  es¬ 
tate,  garden,  liandy-man,  drive  car,  general 
farmer;  state  wages.  FRED  MARTINI,  Lake 
Katrine,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE  young  man,  agricul¬ 
tural  education;  experienced,  to  take  full 
charge.  ADVERTISER  3957,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  MARRIED,  no  children, 
life  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate  man¬ 
agement;  wife  board  help  or  housekeeper;  fine 
references.  BOX  407,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  farm  manager  or  herds¬ 
man;  Danish,  12  years  present  position.  30 
years’  experience  with  registered  stock;  first- 
class  calf  man,  A.  R.  work  a  specialty;  all 
kinds  of  crops  and  machinery;  best  of  refer- 
erenees:  Jerseys  or  Guernseys  preferred.  PETER 
CHRISTIANSEN,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE  with  energy  and 
ability;  wife  excellent  housekeeper,  good  plain 
cook;  husband  competent  farmer,  dairyman,  gar¬ 
dener;  honest,  reliable,  efficient.  ADVERTISER 
3854,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED  on  poultry  farm,  no  ex¬ 
perience.  D.  ECKLER,  43  Van  AVagener  Ave., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  cow-man,  Swiss,  Protestant, 
honest,  and  dependable,  wants  steady  position 
on  dairy  or  general  farm;  good  dry-hand  milker; 
last  6  years  on  certified  dairy;  please  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  391C,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  HATCHERYMAN,  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience  East  and  AVest;  seven  years  man¬ 
ager  largest  poultry-breeding  ranch  California; 
acquainted  all  phases  farm  and  hatchery  op¬ 
eration,  accreditation  work,  breeding,  culling, 
contest  work;  desires  return  East;  college 
trained.  Cornell  and  California:  married;  best 
references  former  employers;  will  consider  any¬ 
thing.  ADVERTISER  3922,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


REFINED,  CAPABLE,  young  lady  from  Ohio  as 
companion,  housekeeper;  will  travel;  wages 
$12  per  week;  particulars  first  letter;  refer¬ 
ence  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  3925,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman,  American  Protestant, 
wishes  work  as  housekeeper  in  country;  good 
family  cook,  clean  houseworker;  adults  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  3929,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  36,  store  clerk,  gardener, 
chauffeur,  caretaker,  farmer,  wants  to  work 
for  someone  who  has  a  piace  I  can  buy,  large 
house.  ADA’ERTISER  3936,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MIDDLE-AGED  woman  wishes 
position;  housekeeper,  cooking;  help  on  chick¬ 
en  farm;  strong,  willing,  capable;  references. 
ADVERTISER  3938,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION,  MARRIED,  age  30,  familiar  all 
branches  of  modern  farming  and  dairying 
methods;  quiet,  sober  and  a  pleasing  personality; 
July  1  or  sooner.  ADVERTISER  3939,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


OLD  MAN,  experienced  with  chickens,  wants 
job.  ADA’ERTISER  3942,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  AVOMAN,  educated,  experienced,  de¬ 
sires  position  for  Summer.  ADA’ERTISER 
3943,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  would  like  steady  position  as  car¬ 
penter  or  handy  man;  can  give  reference. 
HARRY  CASE,  It.  2,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


GROOM,  SOBER,  married,  37  years;  runners, 
polo  ponies,  chauffeur;  wife,  dressmaker:  best 
references:  present  employer  selling  out.  RICH¬ 
ARD  FOLEY,  243  East  Bringhurst  St.,  German¬ 
town,  Philadelphia,  Ta. 


POSITION  ON  FARM,  19  years’  experience  at 
all  branches  farming,  including  poultry  rais¬ 
ing;  single,  28,  good  habits  and  willing  worker; 
reference  furnished.  ADVERTISER  3945,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN,  middle-aged,  honest,  sober  and 
industrious,  experience  in  poultry;  A-l  ref¬ 
erences.  ADA’ERTISER  3946,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


AVANT  POSITION — Experienced  in  dairy  and 
poultry  farming,  handy  with  carpentry,  paint¬ 
ing,  etc.:  single,  middle-aged,  trustworthy,  sober. 
ADVERTISER  3947,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN  for  all  kinds  of  work;  must  be 
year  around  position.  ADVERTISER  3948, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVOMAN,  30,  CHILD  3,  wishes  position,  farm¬ 
hand  or  housekeeper;  speaks  little  English; 
willing  worker.  MRS.  RULLI,  156  East  118th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — A  contract  for  hauling  milk,  stone, 
wood,  coal,  produce  or  anything  anywhere. 
ADA’ERTISER  3949,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEMAN  AND  MAID,  living  quarters,  own 
furniture,  permanent,  moderate  salary,  handy, 
Westchester  or  Long  Island.  GERLACH,  1921 
Palmetto  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CARPENTER,  GENERAL  mechanic,  American, 
single,  45,  temperate,  do  any  part  of  construc¬ 
tion  or  reconstruction  work,  interior  finishing; 
best  of  reference.  ADVERTISER  3955,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER’S  position  wanted  on  modern 
dairy  farm  by  graduate  of  two-year  agricul¬ 
tural  course,  with  20  years’  experience  in  suc¬ 
cessful  management  of  purebred  cattle,  A.  R. 
records,  poultry  and  all  farm  animals;  skilled 
in  crop  rotations  and  soil  fertility;  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  3956,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  23,  desires  position  on  modern 
commercial  farm  where  a  willingness  to  work 
and  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  stenog¬ 
raphy  can  be  utilized.  GEORGE  ELFERS,  23 
West  106th  Street,  New  York  City, 


LADY  AVITH  girl  11  wishes  position,  trust¬ 
worthy.  AGNES  DEN  BLEYKER,  318  Gar¬ 
field  St.,  Linden,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  work  on  farm  or  estate; 

experienced.  ENGEL1IART,  92  Cedar  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  MAN  wishes  position  on  farm;  life 
experience  with  cattle  and  poultry;  good  dry- 
hand  milker;  good  home,  small  wages.  P.  FITZ¬ 
PATRICK,  R.  D.  1,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Y’OUNG  MAN,  Irish,  single,  wishes  general  farm 
work,  private  estate  only;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3962,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  31,  SINGLE,  experienced  on  farm 
and  garden;  milker;  strong,  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  3961,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  scientific,  thorough 
in  all  branches,  desires  connection  where 
ability  is  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  3960,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

FURNISHED  CAMP  on  lake  for  rent:  reduced 
rates;  pine  woods;  boat;  eating  arrangements; 
write  for  particulars.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Perry,  Me. 


WANTED — Farm  between  New  York  City  and 
Albany;  state  all  particulars  and  terms.  AL¬ 
VIN  DANKEItT,  Hannacroix,  Greene  County, 
N.  Y. 


SEVEN-ROOM  HOUSE,  all  improvements,  1  acre 
ground,  fruit  trees,  outbuildings,  on  main 
road,  convenient  to  railroad  and  bus.  MRS. 
RADU,  Gillette,  N.  J. 


FARM  AVANTED  to  rent,  option  buying.  BOX 
439,  City  Hall  Annex,  New  York  City. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT  part  of  farm-house  fur¬ 
nished;  brook,  lake;  40  miles  northerly  of 
Manhattan;  consider  buying.  THIELE,  335  East 
31st  St.,  New  York  City. 


SMALL  HOUSE,  6  rooms,  near  New  York,  on 
highway,  a  little  ground  for  garden  use,  a 
few  fruit  trees,  with  water  on  the  place.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3920,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Furnished  cottages,  Adirondack 
section,  beautiful  lake,  rates  reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3923,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


140-ACRE  GRAIN  and  dairy  farm.  AVarren 
County,  N.  J.,  fully  stocked,  accredited  herd, 
new  equipment,  all  level  fields,  under  cultiva¬ 
tion;  2  eight-room  houses,  large  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings;  best  of  condition;  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  New  Jersey;  $18,000  quick  sale,  terms. 
ADVERTISER  3924,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHICKEN  FARM  for  sale  cheap.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3926,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Farm  on  shares,  anywhere;  I  furnish 
tractor  and  equipment.  B.  H.  JOHNSON, 
Cranbury,  N.  J. 


185-ACRE  DAIRY  and  crop  farm,  Hopewell 
Township,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. ;  20  rods  from 
shipping  station,  Canandaigua  5  miles,  popula¬ 
tion  8,000;  telephone,  milk  truck  and  mail  ser¬ 
vice;  130  acres  level  fields,  48  acres  in  creek- 
watered  pasture,  balance  in  woods;  7-room 
frame  house,  good  cellar,  porch,  shaded  lawn,  5- 
room  tenant  house,  well  water;  dairy  barn  36x50, 
ell  14x50,  barn  No.  2  30x00;  price  $5,500;  free 
circular  describing  this  and  other  farms  sent  on 
request.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  OF  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE,  in  Dutchess  County,  60  miles  from 
New  York,  on  Post  Road,  near  schools,  344 
acres,  two  bungalows,  coops  for  1,000  layers; 
small  down  payment.  GUS  MASCH,  R.  1,  New 
Hamburg,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT  small,  old-fashioned  cot¬ 
tage,  on  Long  Island,  near  Prince  Bay;  rent 
one  hundred  twenty  dollars  year.  Address  MRS. 
B.  OGDEN,  Forest  Hills,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Lonesome  home  in  Adirondack 
Hills;  write  for  particulars.  BOX  142,  Stony 
Creek,  N.  Y. 


NEW  3-ROOM  bungalow  and  garage,  %  acre 
ground,  well  water.  JOSEPH  TRAVIS,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — AVantagh,  Long  Island,  near  Jones 
Beach,  6-room  house,  all  improvements,  also 
a  completely  equipped  dog  kennel,  corner  plot, 
100  by  200.  ADVERTISER  3935,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  Islip,  N.  Y.,  property, 
150x250,  bungalow;  4  blocks  railroad  station; 
$5,300;  for  dairy  farm.  ADVERTISER  3933, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  located  in  country 
town  of  New  York  State,  near  Binghamton. 
ADVERTISER  3941,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  1  acre,  near  station,  commuting; 

nine  large  rooms  and  bath,  all  improvement; 
real  bargain.  A.  FERREND,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


A  GRADE  A  raw  milk  farm,  not  affected  by 
wholesale  milk  price;  we  get  8c  quart  at 
farm;  40  Guernseys;  all  electrical  equipment; 
12-room  house,  all  improvements;  all  necessary 
machinery;  farm  all  tractor  worked;  wonderful 
location  on  concrete  road;  will  sell  at  half  price 
on  account  death;  buyer  must  have  $10,000  cash 
or  more;  5  miles  from  population  of  30,000;  55 
miles  New  York;  an  ideal  farm  home  that  pays 
profits  every  day.  ADVERTISER  3953,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 12-acre  poultry  plant  and  hatchery, 
25  miles  from  New  York  City  on  Long  Island; 
4,000  capacity:  full  details  on  request.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3951,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LAKE  SIDE  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  Finger 
Lakes  section.  New  York  State;  boating,  bath¬ 
ing;  rainbow,  steel-head  and  lake  trout  fishing, 
bass,  perch  and  other  fishing;  exceptional  wild 
fowl  shooting;  one  mile  to  new  concrete  road. 
Address  owner.  ADVERTISER  3928,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker 


WANTED — Truck  farm,  in  Connecticut,  within 
100  miles  from  New  York,  about  12  acres, 
fruit  and  berries:  state  all  particulars  and 
terms.  ADVERTISER  3954,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXCHANGE  7-ROOM  house,  garage,  four  acres; 

College  Highway;  for  small  house  and  cash  in 
Fairfield  or  Westchester  County.  MAY,  96  Farm¬ 
ington  Ave.,  Plainville,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE,  on  account  of  illness,  6-room  house, 
established  business,  on  Route  32;  store,  res¬ 
taurant,  gasoline.  AV.  E.  LYMAN,  Palmer,  Mass. 


EXCHANGE  NEAV  6-room  house  for  large  ever¬ 
greens,  nursery  stock;  equity  $1,500;  6  miles 
Newark,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  3959,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 

RIDGEWOOD  REST  HOME,  private  sanitorHiifl, 
invalids,  elderly  people;  excellent  food,  nurs¬ 
ing  care,  terms  moderate.  GROVE  AND  VAN 
DIEN  AVE.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Tel.  Ridgewood 
6-5517. 

WANTED — Boarders  in  country  home;  write  for 
information.  MRS.  EDWIN  HOUGHTALING, 
Equinunk,  Pa. 

WANTED — Boarders,  $10  per  week;  beautiful 
location;  for  information  address  MRS.  ANNA 
G.  MUNSON,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

MODERN  FARM,  Catskills,  trout  fishing,  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery,  excellent  table.  ADVERTISER 
3907,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

INGUERVESSE,  OVERLOOKING  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  restful,  excellent  table,  Christian  home: 
$10  week  up.  H.  A.  BANKER,  AVestport,  N.  Y. 

BOARDERS  AVANTED  on  farm  1,000  feet  above 
sea  level;  good  home  cooked  food;  adults  $9, 
children  $6.  AIRS.  DANKEItT,  Hannacroix, 

Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

BOARDERS  WANTED  —  Small,  comfortable 
house,  modern  arrangements;  in  beautiful  New 
Hampshire;  June-October.  ADVERTISER  3921, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARDERS  AVANTED,  quiet,  restful,  refined 
country  home,  every  convenience;  rates  $15 
per  week;  no  children.  MRS.  P.  DUFFY,  Had¬ 
ley,  Mass. 

BOARDERS  WANTED  on  farm,  individual  lit¬ 
tle  homes,  new  ones;  subscribe  for  your  board 
$9  per  week.  ADVERTISER  3927,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FEAV  GUESTS  taken;  quiet,  refined  farm  home; 

elevation  2,000  feet;  large  rooms,  shady  lawn; 
$10  week.  MRS.  MARK  COVENEY,  Mansfield, 
Pa. 

WANTED — -Few  boarders  in  country  home,  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  $8  and  $10  per  week.  E. 
HADSELL,  Newport,  N.  H. 

WANTED — Boys,  8-12,  to  board  on  large  Ver¬ 
mont  farm,  July-August;  two  high  school 
boys  in  charge  daily;  all  conveniences;  $8  week¬ 
ly.  HILL  AND  ALE,  Townshend,  Vt. 

IN  THE  HEART  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 

furnished  cottage,  9  rooms  and  bath,  hot  and 
cold  running  water,  near  lake  shore,  pretty  scen¬ 
ery,  fishing  and  boating;  for  rent  for  one  week 
or  more  $25  per  week;  also  one-room  camp  fur¬ 
nished,  on  lake  shore,  5  miles  from  station.  $30 
per  month.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  Raquette  Lake. 
N.  Y. 

MAN  CAN  board,  use  poultry  buildings,  ground, 
$45  month,  conveniences;  lodging  without 
board  $25.  ADVERTISER  3937,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Few  boarders  on  farm;  fresh  eggs, 
fruits,  vegetables,  milk;  $10  weekly,  MRS. 
ROBERT  BAISLEY,  Montgomery,  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Boarders  on  farm,  modern  conveni¬ 
ences;  price  reasonable;  route  7.  OTTO 

SCHNEIDER,  R.  F.  D.  1,  South  Shaftsbury,  Vt. 

EEAV  BOARDERS  taken  on  small  farm  in  Litch¬ 
field  Hills;  home-cooking,  food  plentiful;  free 
transportation  from  bus  or  train;  $10  weekly. 
ADVERTISER  3950,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRIVATE  HOME  —  AVill  accommodate  four 
adults,  July  and  August;  Christians;  resi¬ 
dential  street,  all  improvements,  garage;  $18 
per  week.  LOCK  BOX  205,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  AVIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — GO  lbs.  clover  $4.50,  buckwheat  $3, 
mixed  $3.60.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  sugar,  10-lb.  pail, 
$2.50;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.40;  2-oz.  cakes,  40e  lb.; 
maple  syrup,  1  gal.,  $2,  not  prepaid.  GEO.  N. 
WOODRUFF,  Jericho,  Vt. 

WE  SOLICIT  your  order  for  maple  syrup,  made 
in  the  largest  and  best  producing  section  in 
Vermont;  New  England  quality  label  grading; 
fancy  grade,  $2  per  gallon;  grade  A-l.  $1.85  per 
gallon;  f.o.b.  Cambridge,  cash  with  the  order  or 
shipped  C.  O.  D.;  in  12-gallon  lots  we  will  allow 
a  10%  discount.  T.  J.  McGOVERN,  Cambridge, 
Vermont. 

VERMONT  FINE  quality  extracted  clover 
honey,  5  lbs.  $1,  postpaid.  C.  E.  DUNHAM, 
Bethel,  A’t. 

SELECTED  FRESH  eggs  from  our  farm  in  30- 
dozen  cases,  22c  per  dozen;  cash.  GLENDALE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Dilisburg,  Pa. 

VERMONT  MAPLE  syrup  $2  per  gallon,  10-lb. 

tub  sugar  $2,  small  cakes  40c  per  lb.;  4  lbs. 
dark  tub  sugar  75c,  postpaid  to  third  zone.  MRS. 
GUY  R.  CLOUGH,  It.  2,  AVindsor,  Vt. 

PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  third  zone, 
clover,  pail,  90  cts;  two.  $1.70;  four  $3; 
mixed,  pail,  70  cts;  two,  $1.30;  four,  $2.30;  60- 
lb.  can,  mixed  honey,  here,  $2.75;  two  cans,  $5. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE — Young  laying  three-banded  leather- 
colored  Italian  queen  bees  50c;  2-lb.  package 
bees  including  queen  $2.75,  3  lbs.  $3.50,  de¬ 
livered  postpaid,  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  JAS¬ 
PER  KNIGIIT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 

WILL  BUY  old  (metal)  Indian  tomahawk  pipes, 
if  with  old  wood  handles  intact;  write,  de¬ 
scribe,  price,  to  H.  J.  IIIBBEN,  231  E.  15tli  St., 

-  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

USED  34  T.  STAR  driller,  price  reasonable. 
KNIES  BROS.,  Mountain  Top,  Pa. 

WANTED — 110-volt  Kohler  or  other  make  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  plant;  must  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  MOUNTAIN  LAKE  FARM,  Kingston, 

N.  Y. 

FOUR-SECTION,  four-deck  American  liot-watey 
brooder;  perfect  condition;  no  reasonable  of¬ 
fer  refused.  J.  H.  BOAVER,  Box  65,  Change 
Bridge  Road,  Montville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Old  hooks  for  children  printed  be¬ 
fore  1830;  old  Valentines.  ADVERTISER 
3932,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Boys’  weeklies,  like  Golden  Hours, 
AVild  AVest,  Pluck  and  Luck,  etc.:  search  your 
attics;  state  quantity,  price.  MEINCKE,  111 
Glen  Boulevard,  Glen  Rock,  N.  J. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

EXTRA  VALUES  COUNT 


The  Tire  That  Taught  THRIFT 

to  MILLIONS 


GUM-DIPPED  CORDS 
The  Firestone  patented  Gum-Dip¬ 
ping  process  transforms  the  cotton  cords 
into  a  strong,  tough,  sinewy  unit. 
Liquid  rubber  penetrates  every  cord  and 
coats  every  fiber,  guarding  against  in¬ 
ternal  friction  and  heat,  greatly  increas¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  the  cord  body,  and 
giving  longer  tire  life. 

TWO  EXTRA 

GUM-DIPPED  CORD  PLIES 
UNDER  THE  TREAD 

This  is  a  patented  construction,  and  the 
two  extra  Gum-Dipped  cord  plies  are 
so  placed  that  you  get  56%  stronger 
bond  between  tread  and  cord  body, 
and  tests  show  26%  greater  protection 
against  punctures  and  blowouts.  It  sets 
a  new  standard  for  tire  performance  on 
high  speed  cars. 

NON-SKID  TREAD 

Tough,  live  rubber  specially  compound¬ 
ed  for  long,  slow  wear.  Scientifically 
designed  non-skid  gives  greater  traC* 
lion  and  safe,  quiet  performance. 


XjOW  PRICES  on  tires  is  one  thing — extra 
quality  at  low  prices  is  quite  another. 

When  you  can  get  the  Extra  Values  of  Fire¬ 
stone’s  two  patented  construction  features — 
Gum-Dipping  and  Two  Extra  Gum-Dipped 
Cord  Plies  Under  the  Tread — at  no  premium  in 
price,  you  are  getting  the  most  in  Safety  and 
Mileage  your  money  can  buy. 

Prices  for  these  extra  quality  tires  are  un¬ 
believably  low  today;  in  fact,  the  loivest  ever 
known . 

You  owe  it  to  the  safety  of  your  family  and 
yourself  to  equip  your  car  with  Firestone — the 
Strongest  and  Safest  Tires  you  can  buy  at  the 
price  you  want  to  pay . 

Drive  in  today.  The  Firestone  Service  Dealer 
will  show  you  sections  cut  from  Firestone  Tires 
— also  special  brand  mail  order  tires  and  others 
— take  them  in  your  own  hands  and  check  the 
construction  for  yourself.  You  and  you  alone 
be  the  Judge.  Then  you  will  understand  why 
Firestone  Tires  are  the  outstanding  preference^ 
of  car  owners. 

In  these  days  of  thrifty  buying  —  FIRE¬ 
STONE  EXTRA  VALUES  COUNT! 

Listen  to  the  "VOICE  OF  FIRESTONE”  Every 
Monday  Night  over  N.B.C.  Nationwide  Network 


Compare  Construction  •  Quality  *  Price 


Track  and  Bus  Tires 

Tire  Size 

Heavy 

Duty 

FIRESTONE 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 
Each 

FIRESTONE 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 

Per  Pair 

30x5 . 

15.45 

$29-96 

32x6 . 

26.50 

$1.00 

34x7 . 

36.40 

70.60 

36x8...... 

51.65 

100.20 

6.00-20 

14.5© 

28.14 

6.50-20 

16.30 

31.62 

7.50-20 

26.45 

51.60 

9.00-20 

46.50 

90.40 

9.75-20 

61.6$ 

120.00 

MAKE 

OF  CAR 

Tire 

Size 

FIRESTONE 

Oldfield 

Typo 

Cash  Price 
Each 

FIRESTONE 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 
Per  Pair 

Ford . 1 

4.40-21 

$4-79 

$9.30 

Chevrolet  J 

Chevrolet- 

4.50-20 

5.35 

10.38 

Ford.  - 

4.50-21 

5.43 

10.54 

Ford . 1 

Chevrolet  1 
Whippet..  [ 
Plym’th  ..J 

4.75-19 

6.33 

12.32 

Erskine.—  l 
Plym’tli  -J 

4.75-20 

6.43 

12.48 

Chandler 

DeSoto _ 

Dodge _ 

Durant _ 

Gr.  Paige 
Pontiac.... 
Roosevelt 
Willys-K. 

5.00-19 

6.6S 

12.90 

5.00-20 

6.75 

13.10 

5.00-21 

6.98 

13.54 

Nash _ ^ 

Olds’bile  J 

Buick  M.  ] 
Chevrolet  > 
Olds’bile  j 

5.25-18 

7-53 

14.60 

Buick . 

5.25-21 

8.15 

15.82 

MAKE 
OF  CAR 


Stu’b’k’r  | 
Auburn...  [ 
Jordan  .... 
Reo _ _ 

Stu’b’k’r 
Gardner.. 
Marmoa. 
Oakland. 
Peerless  .. 
Chrysler- 
Stu’b’k’r 

Viking . 

Stu’b’k’r  1 
Franklin  I 

Hudson _ | 

Hup’bile..  J 

La  Salle  ..1 
Packard ..  J 

Pierce  A. _ 

lluiek _ 

Pierce  A. _ 

Stutas _ 

Cadillac .. 

Lincoln _ 

Packard .. 


Tirs 

Size 


5.50-18  $8.35 


5.50-19  8.48 


6.00-18 
H.  D. 

6.00-19 
II.  D. 

6.00-20 
II.  D. 
6.00-21 
H.  D. 
6.00-221 
H.  D. 

6.50- 191 

H.  D. 

6.50- 20) 
H.  D. 

7.00-20 

H.  D. 


FIRESTONE 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 
Each 


10.65 

10.8$ 

10.95 

11.10 

11.60 

12.30 

12.65 

14.65 


FIRESTONE 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash  Price 
Per  Pair 


16.20 

16.46 

20.66 

21.04 

21.24 

21.54 
22.50 
23.86 

24.54 

28.42 


firestone 


SIZE 

Cash  Price 
Each 

Hr  Special  Brand 
Mail  Order  Tire 
Price  Each 

Cash  Price 
Per  Pair 

4.40-21 

4.50-21 

30x3^Cl 

$3.63 

3.98 

3.57 

$3.63 

3.98 

3.57 

$7.04 

7-74 

6.92 

firestone 

SENTINEL  TYPE 

4.40-21 

4.50-21 

4.75-19 

5.00-19 

5.25-21 

$3-95 

4- 37 
$.12 

5- 39 
6.63 

$3.95 

4.37 

5.12 

5.39 

6.63 

$7.66 

8.46 

9-94 

10.46 

12.86 

Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Low 


*  FIRESTONE  do  not  manufacture  tires  under 
special  brand  names  for  mail  order  houses  and 
others  to  distribute.  Special  Brand  Tires  are 
made  without  the  manufacturer’s  name.  They 
are  sold  without  his  guarantee  or  responsi¬ 
bility  for  service.  Every  Firestone  Tire  bears  the 
Firestone  name  and  the  quality  excels  that  of 
special  brand  mail  order  tires  sold  at  the  same  prices. 


^  One  of  the  largest  magazine  publishing  houses  published  a  survey  which  they  recently 
made  to  find  out  the  tire  buying  plans  of  car  owners  for  this  year. 


In  this  survey  they  covered  twelve  states  and  interviewed  1,403  of  their  subscribers. 
They  found  that  68%  of  those  interviewed  are  going  to  buy  tires  this  summer,  and  that 
27.2%  of  these  car  owners  are  going  to  buy  Firestone  Tires — the  next  highest  is  only  20.6% 
which  shows  the  demand  for  Firestone  Tires  is  32%  more  than  for  any  other  make. 


firestone 

COURIER  TYPE 

46 

EACH 

WHEN 
BOUGHT 
IN  PAIRS 

30x3^ 


Firestone 

SENTINEL  TYPE 
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No.  5218 


The  June  Garden 

Until  very  recently  the  Gladiolus  has 
been  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  easiest 
of  garden  flowers  to  cultivate  successfully. 
It  asked  but  little  and  in  return  gave 
much,  whether  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  seeking  material  for  gar¬ 
den  decoration  or  whether  looked  to  as  a 
producer  of  cut  flowers.  But  now,  alas, 
it  has  slipped  from  its  place  of  grace  to 
the  extent  of  having  fallen  prey  to  the 
attack  of  one  of  the  most  destructive  of 
the  many  insect  enemies  the  harassed 
horticulturist  is  called  upon  to  combat, 
namely  the  Gladiolus  thrips,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  experts  are  by  no  means  sure  of 
control  measures,  although  several  are 
suggested.  But  of  that  more  anon ;  for 
the  present  let  us  consider  the  cultivation 
of  these  popular  flowers. 

All  the  wild  Gladioli  species  are  natives 
of  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean  region, 
and  the  plants  we  grow  in  our  gardens 
are  selections  of  hybrids  of  very  inter¬ 
mixed  parentage.  New  varieties  are  raised 
by  means  of  seed,  but  established  and 
worthwhile  varieties  are  increased  by 
means  of  cormels  which  appear  from  the 
old  conns  (conns  are  really  solid  bulbs). 
The  majority  of  amateur  growers  of 
Gladioli  purchase  a  proportion  of  new 
conns  each  year  from  some  reliable  house, 
and  in  addition  plant  up  all  the  biggest 
of  the  conns  which  were  lifted  from  their 
gardens  the  previous  year. 

It  is  a  good  plan  where  quantities  are 
grown  for  cut-flower  purposes,  to  make  an 
early  planting'  of  home-saved  conns  at  an 
early  date,  mixing  the  varieties  indis¬ 
criminately.  In  this  way  they  produce 
flowers  over  a  long  period,  and  one  is 
saved  the  trouble  of  keeping  the  varie¬ 
ties  separate  at  lifting  time,  and  through 
Winter  storage.  The  newly-purchased 
bulbs  are  then  planted  in  varieties  at  10- 
day  intervals  from  late  April  until  the 
cud  of  June.  For  the  latest  plantings  it 
is  well  to  ask  your  supply  man  to  keep 
the  conns  in  cold  storage  until  planting 
time.  In  this  way  a  succession  of  bloom 
can  he  had  until  frost. 

Gladioli  appreciate  a  deeply  worked, 
friable  soil,  such  a  soil  as  may  be  relied 
upon  to  produce  good  crops  of  vegetables. 
They  favor  a  rather  light  medium,  but 
may  be  grown  successfully  in  almost  any 
land  which  is  well-drained  and  in  good 
heart.  On  heavy  lands  they  should  not  be 
planted  quite  so  deeply  as  on  those  of 
lighter  texture. 

For  cut-flower  purposes  and  where 
hand  cultivation  is  employed  we  plant 
our  Gladioli  in  double  rows,  and  allow 
two  feet  from  center  to  center  of  each 
double  row.  The  method  is  to  take  out  a 
trench  the  width  of  the  spade  and  six 
inches  deep.  The  conns  are  then  laid 
along  in  two  rows,  allowing  six  inches 
between  the  rows  and  four  inches  between 
the  conns  in  the  rows.  Small  conns  will 
stand  rather  closer.  After  planting,  the 
soil  is  shoveled  in  level  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  ground.  Too  shallow  planting 
is  to  be  avoided,  as  under  this  treatment 
the  plants  are  far  more  likely  to  be  blown 
down  in  stormy  weather. 

During  the  growing  season  frequent 
cultivation  must  be  practiced,  and  in 
periods  of  drought  thorough  soakings  with 
water  at  weekly  or  10-day  intervals  will 
be  found  beneficial.  Some  support  is  af¬ 
forded  the  plants  by  placing  stakes  at  in¬ 
tervals  along  the  rows  and  running  a 
string  along  either  side  from  stake  to 
stake.  Gladioli  should  be  cut  as  the  first 
or  second  flower  on  the  spike  expands, 
for  the  buds  open  well  in  water,  and  in 
this  way  a  long  period  of  usefulness  is 
assured. 

When  planted  in  the  garden  for  decora¬ 
tive  effect  they  may  be  used  in  beds  to¬ 
gether  with  some  lower-growing  annual ; 
a  good  yellow  Glad  together  with  helio¬ 
trope  “Royal  Fragrance”  is  excellent,  or 
a  shell-pink  Glad  coming  up  through  the 
misty  powder-blue  of  Ageratum  Frazeri 
will  be  greatly  admired. 

In  the  border  they  can  be  used  with 
equally  good  effect,  planting  them  in 
groups  of  from  six  to  25  among  peren¬ 
nials  of  moderate  rooting  habit.  It  is 
expecting  too  much  to  plant  Gladiolus 
among  strong-rooting  perennials,  such  as 
the  Astilbes.  They  can  also,  of  course, 


be  interplanted  with  the  annuals  which 
form  a  feature  of  almost  all  worth-while 
borders.  While  appreciative  of  open  sun¬ 
ny  conditions  Gladioli  will,  if  needs  be, 
stand  a  little  shade,  and  in  most  cases 
will  succeed  provided  they  are  assured  of 
full  exposure  for  at  least  half  of  each 
day. 

When  planted  in  the  border  it  is  usual¬ 
ly  necessary  to  stake  to  prevent  damage 
by  high  winds.  For  this  purpose  noth¬ 
ing  is  neater  than  the  thin  green  bamboos 
which  are  obtainable  from  any  dealer  in 


horticultural  supplies,  and  are  sold  under 
the  name  of  Japanese  canes.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  canes  are  much  stouter,  and  are  too 
clumsy  for  use  with  a  subject  so  graceful 
as  the  Gladiolus. 

When  the  leaves  commence  to  yellow 
or  after  the  first  killing  frost,  the  plants 
should  be  dug  up  bodily  and  without  re¬ 
moving  the  tops  should  be  left  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  for  two  or  three 
days  to  ripen  thoroughly,  or  if  weather 
conditions  will  not  permit  of  this  they 
may  be  ripened  off  under  the  sash  of  a 
cold  frame.  When  the  leaves  are  com¬ 
pletely  yellow  they  may  be  cut  away  and 
the  corms  cleaned  and  stored  in  a  dry, 
airy  place  in  a  temperature  of  from  50 
to  GO  degrees.  Brown  paper  bags  are 
excellent  for  storage  purposes. 

Previous  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
Gladiolus  thrips,  an  insect  pest  which  has 
only  become  common  in  the  East  during 


very  recent  years  and  which  appeared  in 
very  considerable  numbers  in  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  New  York  for  the  first  time  last 
season.  This  minute  creature  damages 
the  leaves  and  flowers  so  that  the  latter 
either  fail  to  open  or  are  hopelessly  dis¬ 
torted.  It  seemed  last  year  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  bad  on  late  crops,  and  many  grow¬ 
ers  in  Long  Island  failed  to  cut  any 
usable  flowers  from  their  later  plantings, 
so  severe  was  the  attack.  Sprays  are  ab¬ 
solutely  ineffective,  as  the  thrips  works 
within  the  protection  afforded  by  the  in¬ 


accessible  sheaths  of  the  leaves  and  buds; 
indeed  it  seems  impossible  to  obtain  con¬ 
trol  once  a  crop  is  affected,  and  all  efforts 
must  be  directed  towards  making  certain 
that  only  clean  stock  is  planted,  for  we 
know  that,  the  insects  winter  over  on  the 
corms.  Authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to 
whether  they  can  live  through  the  Winter 
in  the  open  ground  in  cold  climates,  but 
if  they  can  over-winter  in  this  way  the 
problem  of  control  is  greatly  complicated. 

Recommended  (but  by  no  means 
proved)  control  measures  consist  of  clean¬ 
ing  the  husks  off  the  corms  during  the 
Winter  and  treating  them  with  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  gas  or  the  fumes  from  naph¬ 
thalene  (several  proprietary  brands  of 
naphthalene  preparations  are  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  are  recommended)  or  by  submerg¬ 
ing  them  in  water  at  110  degrees  Fahr. 
for  two  or  three  hours.  Some  growers  are 
scattering  naphthalene  about  the  bulbs  as 


they  plant,  but  to  me  it  seems  that  this 
will  not  insure  such  a  high  concentration 
of  fumes  as  if  the  naphthalene  is  scat¬ 
tered  among  the  bulbs  while  in  Winter 
storage  and  the  receptacles  kept  airtight 
for  a  few  days.  This  latter  is  the  plan 
I  am  trying;  what  the  results  will  be 
remains  to  be  seen. 

In  the  garden  keep  busy  after  the 
weeds,  for  if  they  are  permitted  to  seed 
at  this  time  it  means  added  trouble  as 
the  season  advances.  Advantage  should 
be  taken  of  every  dry  spell  to  wield  the 
hoe  and  cultivator  with  vigorous  determi¬ 
nation.  Spraying  is  also  other  routine 
which  must  receive  timely  attention  if 
results  are  to  be  obtained,  and  this  is  es¬ 
pecially  necessary  when  combating  fun¬ 
goid  pests.  Take  care  of  staking,  and 
tying  in  good  time,  for  neglect  of  this 
means  that  a  season's  growth  can  be 
ruined  in  a  few  minutes  of  Summer 
storm. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  present  month 
some  of  the  biennials  sown  during  May 
should  be  ready  for  transplanting  into 
frames  or  to  the  open  ground.  If  possible 
a  spell  of  moist  weather  should  be  select¬ 
ed  for  this  work.  When  planting  in  the 
open  ground  we  find  that  rows  a  foot 
apart  allow  ample  distance  for  the  growth 
of  most  things,  and  we  vary  the  distance 
between  the  plants  in  the  row  according 
to  the  subject ;  thus  forget-me-nots  and 
English  daisies  are  given  about  six  inches, 
while  larger-growing  things,  such  as  the 
foxgloves,  are  planted  at  a  distance  of  10 
inches  from  plant  to  plant.  For  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  growing  season  every  ef¬ 
fort  must  be  directed  towards  encourag¬ 
ing  sturdy  growth  so  that  the  plants  will 
winter  well.  Frequent  use  of  the  hoe 
between  the  row  is  the  best  help  in  this 
direction. 

If  new  plantings  of  Iris  are  contem¬ 
plated  this  year  commence  preparing  the 
sites  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  for  the 
planting  should  be  undertaken  in  late 
July  or  early  August.  Do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  supposing,  because  the  com¬ 
moner  Iris  will  survive  under  almost  any 
neglect,  that  they  do  not  respond  to  good 
cultivation.  It  pays  to  spade  the  ground 
deeply  and  to  improve  it  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  some  well-rotted  manure  and 
bonemeal.  Acid  phosphate  is  also  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fertilizer  to  use  on  ground  where 
Irises  are  to  be  planted.  The  German 
Irises  should  be  planted  first,  following- 
on  with  the  Sibirica  and  Orientalis  types, 
and  lastly  the  lovely  Japanese  Irises. 
These  latter  of  course  require  a  moist 
situation.  All  do  best  when  exposed  to 
full  sunshine. 

Although  work  may  be  pressing  in  your 
own  garden  do  not  omit  to  take  a  breath¬ 
ing-  spell  once  in  a  while  and  get  around 
and  see  what  other  garden-lovers  are  do¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  way  to  make  the  most 
of  gardening  and  even  the  expert  can 
learn  a  tremendous  lot  in  this  manner. 
Once  again  let  me  insert  a  reminder  not 
to  forget  to  keep  a  garden  note-book. 

T.  H.  EVERETT,  N.  D.  H. 


Care  of  Indian  Azalea 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  care  for  a 
Mine.  Van  der  Cruyssen  Azalea  plant  as 
to  rest  period,  soil,  etc.?  MRS.  0.  ir. 

After  your  Azalea  has  finished  flowering, 
pick  off  any  seed  pods,  and  set  in  a 
sheltered  place  out  of  doors.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  plunge  the  pot  in  the  soil,  first 
putting  a  thick  layer  of  coal  ashes  in  the 
hole,  to  prevent  worms  from  entering  the 
pot.  If  repotting  is  needed,  it  may  be 
done  now,  soil  consisting  of  one  part 
well-rotted  leaf  mold,  one  part  fibrous 
peat,  and  two  parts  of  turfy  loam.  Be 
sure  there  is  ample  drainage  in  the  form 
of  broken  crocks  or  cinders,  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pot.  Do  not  use  too  large  a 
pot ;  the  plant  may  not  need  a  larger 
size,  but  it  is  common  practice  to  supply 
new  soil  each  season,  shaking  the  old  soil 
from  the  roots.  During  the  Summer 
water  when  needed,  and  spray  the  plant 
daily  with  cold  water  when  the  weather 
is  hot  and  dry ;  this  is  a  precaution 
against  red  spider  and  thrips.  In  Au¬ 
tumn,  when  new  growth  should  have 
ripened,  bring  the  plant  inside  before 
frost  occurs. 
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How  We  Had  a  Hobby  Exhibit 

From  the  founding  of  Pultneyville,  N.  Y.,  in  1806, 
community  enterprises  have  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  life  of  the  village  and,  notwithstanding 
the  vicissitudes  of  passing  years,  community  spirit 
still  exists. 

During  the  strenuous  pioneer  period  in  the  year 
1826  a  Union  Church  was  built  by  contributions  of 
lumber,  grain,  stone,  gravel,  labor,  time  and  skill ; 
the  harbor  also  with  docks  and  piers  was  constructed 
in  the  same  co-operative  manner,  being  kept  in  repair 
for  many  years  with  the  money  raised  at  .dime  so¬ 
cials  and  the  contributed  labor  of  men  and  teams. 
The  years  of  the  Civil  War  brought  all  together  to 
sew  for  the  soldiers.  Within  the  memory  of  the 
writer  have  been  held  bees  for  building  sidewalks, 
for  remodeling  the  village  park,  for  cleaning  up  the 
beach.  The  World  War  and  Red  Cross  work  helped 
keep  alive  this  spirit  of  working  together  for  the 
common  good. 

A  year  ago  in  this  same  spirit  we  held  a  Hand¬ 
work'  Exhibit  in  the  building,  now  remodeled,  that 
had  served  as  a  church  in  1826.  So  successful  was 
this  event  that  we  determined  to  hold  a  second  ex¬ 
hibit  this  Spring,  this  time  to  be  announced  as  a 
Hobby  Exhibit.  As  plans  developed,  we  wondered 
if  we  could  unite  with  the  exhibit  our  Bicentennial 
celebration,  which  we  wanted  to  have  anyway,  set¬ 
ting  aside  a  whole  day  in  commemoration  of  George 
Washington  and  of  our  pioneer  forefathers.  And  so 
it  was  done. 

The  exhibit  opened  at  two  o'clock  on  Saturday, 
May  14,  the  hobbies  having  been  brought  and  placed 
on  Friday,  and  on  Saturday  morning.  And  the  old 
hall  looked  beautiful  in  the  May  sunshine.  All  the 
way  around  the  walls  and  the  balcony  railing  were 
hung  quilts  at  full  length,  forming  a  tapestried  back¬ 
ground  for  the  festivities.  Among  the  quilts,  the 
names  of  which  we  happened  to  know,  were  the 
Tulip,  the  Box,  the  Old  Maid’s  Puzzle,  the  Maple 
Leaf,  the  Log  Cabin,  the  Colonial  Basket,  the  Gar¬ 
den  Wreath,  and  the  Rose — BO  in  all  were  hung. 
There  was  one  design  that  puzzled  us, 
being  either  the  Lost  Ship  or  the  De¬ 
lectable  Mountains.  Perhaps  some  read¬ 
er  can  explain  to  us  the  differences  in 
these  two.  There  was  a  red  coverlet 
with  the  woven  inscription,  “Woven  by 
.T.  Van  Ness  Palmyra  1848.”  And  the 
oldest  coverlet  present  was  woven  in 
Saratoga  Springs  by  Sarah  Boyce 
about  the  year  1826. 

Rug  hooking  is  a  hobby  of  many  of 
our  women,  who  make  their  own 
frames,  design  their  own  patterns, 
hook  up  odds  and  ends  about  the  house, 
old  jersey  dresses  and  piano  spreads 
being  in  great  demand,  and  achieve 
beautiful  effects.  But  it  would  take  a 
special  story  to  describe  the  lovely 
rugs  displayed. 

The  hobby  of  one  lady  was  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  hats  and  bonnets  of  a  by-gone 
day.  That  table  labeled  “Bowing  to 
Mrs.  Grundy”  was  very  popular. 

Another  hobby  was  making  tiny 
dresses  for  little  girls — lovely  smocked 
dresses  in  pastel  colors— with  which 
were  exhibited  baby  dresses  of  50.  60 
and  70  years  ago,  the  christening  robes 
of  many  of  the  village  fathers.  There 
was  a  table  devoted  to  dolls,  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modern. 

There  was  a  stamp  collection  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  legionnaire  who  since  the  World  War  has 
been  obliged  to  spend  many  days  in  hospitals.  He 
has  not  only  stamps,  but  old  envelopes  with  novel 
cancellations  and  first-day  covers.  In  this  hobby  he 
has  found  a  measure  of  contentment.  There  were 
tables  filled  with  early  American  glass  and  china ; 
there  were  old  books,  daguerreotypes,  carpenter 
work,  crocheting,  pillows  and  embroidery. 

Two  high  school  girls,  who  have  made  a  hobby  of 
chair  caning,  brought  their  chairs  and  worked  on 
them  during  the  afternoon.  Our  minister's  wife  has 
the  practical  hobby  of  “making  over.”  Her  exhibit, 
a  black  dress,  bore  this  label,  “This  is  my  Princess 
Alberta.  It  is  made  over  from  my  husband’s  Prince 
Albert  suit  after  he  had  used  it  for  preaching  for 
17  years.” 

One  side  of  the  hall  was  reserved  for  objects  of 
historic  interest.  As  a  center  for  this  collection  was 
a  model  of  Fort  Dearborn  as  it  appeared  in  the  year 
1813.  On  these  tables  could  be  seen  horse  pistols, 
Revolutionary  muskets,  a  blunderbuss  that  had  been 
carried  in  the  Pequot  War,  powder  horns,  Great- 
great-great-grandmother  Millard's  sleigh  bells,  shoes 
with  wooden  soles  and  copper  toes,  the  cabin  door  on 
which  Captain  Horatio  Throop  swam  ashore  from 
his  sinking  schooner  Sophia,  a  distance  of  four  miles, 
in  1827,  the  Bible  used  in  the  first  Union  Church, 
and  so  we  might  go  on  and  on. 

At  three  o’clock  was  given  a  short  program  on 
“My  Hobby.”  Mrs.  Edward  DeRight  spoke  on  “Early 
American  Glass  and  China,”  and  Miss  Alice  Waters 
on  “Refinishing  Old  Furniture,”  both  speakers  using- 
objects  in  the  exhibit  to  illustrate  their  subjects. 

Following  this  program  a  Colonial  Tea  was  served 
to  all  the  guests,  probably  about  200.  The  tea  table, 
set  on  the  stage,  made  a  picturesque  scene,  with  lace 
spread,  brass  candlesticks,  yellow  candles,  and  our 
best  china  and  silver  spoons.  The  colonial  dresses, 
fichus  and  powdered  curls  of  the  ladies  who  poured 
at  either  end  of  the  table  and  of  those  who  assisted, 
added  much  to  the  gaiety  of  the  occasion.  The  tea 
was  made  on  an  oil  stove  behind  the  scenes.  As  a 
background  for  this  tea-party  scene  were  the  old 
quilts  and  coverlets  and  old-fashioned  dresses  hung 
over  the  scenery. 

The  evening  program  in  charge  of  our  two  min¬ 
isters’  wives,  Mrs.  Horace  Pittman  and  Mrs.  William 
Walvoord,  was  devoted  entirely  to  George  and 
Martha.  The  music  was  contributed  by  the  village 
band  and  by  a  chorus  of  young  people.  In  introduc- 
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ing  the  program  the  speaker  said  :  “We  are  here  to¬ 
night  to  honor  the  memory  of  George  and  Martha 
Washington.  We  wish  also  to  commemorate  our 
own  pioneer  ancestors,  for  118  years  ago  tomorrow 
morning,  May  15,  1814,  occurred  that  battle  known 
in  history  as  the  Battle  of  Pultneyville.”  She  went 
on  to  tell  how  on  that  Sunday  morning  a  heavy  fog- 
hung  over  the  lake ;  how  the  militia  under  General 
Swift  were  drilling  in  the  village  street ;  how  the 
fog  lifted  at  10  o’clock  and  the  militia  were  horrified 
to  see  the  seven  gunboats  of  Commodore  Yreo  an¬ 
chored  in  the  harbor;  of  the  negotiations  during  the 
day  and  the  bombardment  of  the  village  at  night¬ 
fall,  the  shots  being  aimed  well  above  the  roofs  of 
the  pioneer  dwellings;  for  the  Commodore  was 
lish,  and  this  was  an  English  settlement. 

“But,”  she  continued,  “we  are  not  here  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  Revolutionary  War  or  the  War  of 
1812,  for  we  abominate  all  wars.  We  are  here  to 
commemorate  George  Washington,  who  in  times  of 
stress  did  what  had  to  be  done  with  bravery,  with 
fortitude,  and  with  determination.  We  are  here  to 
commemorate  our  pioneer  forefathers,  who  likewise 
did  what  had  to  be  done  with  the  same  bravery,  for¬ 
titude,  and  determination.  And  now  the  duty  comes 
to  us.  Our  country  has  fallen  upon  evil  times  of 
racketeering,  kidnapping,  and  crime.  It  is  for  us  in 
turn  to  meet  dangers  and  difficulties  and  to  serve 
and  win  as  did  Washington  and  the  pioneers.” 

Then  followed  a  series  of  tableaux  depicting  Wash¬ 
ington’s  life.  The  stage  had  been  cleared  of  all  the 
tea  party  paraphernalia  and  draped  with  dark  cur¬ 
tains.  With  the  aid  of  a  spotlight  the  groups  had 
the  appearance  of  beautiful  oil  paintings.  The  pro¬ 
gram  closed  with  the  salute  to  the  flag  and  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  “America.” 

Commemoration  Day  was  over, 
tickets,  no  admission,  no  collection, 
expense.  We  used  what  we  had  ;  we  were  given  the 
use  of  the  hall  on  condition  that  we  do  our  own 
janitor  work ;  our  friends  very  generously  lent  us 
costumes,  and  some  we  made  from  things  at  hand. 
Everyone  helped ;  everyone  came — we  think  about 
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Century-old  locust  trees  guard  these  beds,  with 
tall  young  arbor  vitte  trees  as  near-by  sentinels;  at 
the  west  end  of  the  planting,  to  protect  from  cold 
rough  winds,  we  have  a  thick  hedge  of  young  ever¬ 
greens,  hemlock,  arbor  vitre  and  white  pine.  When 
the  weather  is  dry,  the  inmates  of  these  beds  are 
watered  well,  but  the  fern  fronds  are  never  sprayed ; 
the  nozzle  of  the  hose  is  held  (dose  to  the  ground’ 
and  the  water  allowed  to  soak  gently  around  the 
roots.  In  Fall,  after  the  ground  is  well  frozen,  the 
beds  are  covered  with  a  thick  blanket  of  leaves,  and 
in  Spring  they  are  given  a  top-dressing  of  leaf  mold 
and  rotten  stump  wood  after  the  old  leaves  have 
been  removed. 

In  grouping  our  ferns  the  different  species  have 
been  mingled,  as  some  die  down  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son  than  others,  and  the  bare  spots  are  filled  in  by 
the  fronds  of  hardier  sorts.  The  taller  ferns  have 
been  placed  at  the  rear,  and  toward  the  middle  of 
the  beds,  while  the  shorter  and  more  spreading 
species  are  used  as  edging.  We  have  now  growing 
in  these  beds,  and  in  rockeries  and  little  bog  gar¬ 
dens  in  other  situations,  about  60  different  kinds  of 
hardy  ferns,  most  of  them  natives  of  New  York. 

Among  the  large  ferns  which  range  in  height  from 
- V2  to  4  ft.  help  conceal  the  cellar  wall,  and  form  a 
background  are  several  of  the  shield  ferns  (Aspi- 
diurns)  ;  Goldie's  shield  (Aspiclium  Goldianum)  with 
broad  handsome  fronds,  very  hardy;  the  stately 
crested  fern  (Aspidium  cristatum)  ;  Clinton’s  wood 
fern  (Aspidium  Clintonianum),  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  hardiest  of  ferns;  evergreen  marginal 
shield  (Aspidium  marginale),  a  sturdy  and  beauti¬ 
ful  fern,  with  fronds  of  bluish  green. 

Other  tall  ferns  of  luxuriant  growth  are  those  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Osmunda  family,  these  are  known  as 
flowering  ferns.  The  fruited  fronds,  that  is,  those 
bearing  the  spores,  are  distinctly  different  from  the 
sterile,  with  as  near  what  might  be  termed  an  in¬ 
florescence  as  any  fern  exhibits.  Each  of  these  is  a 
lover  of  moisture,  but  they  do  exceptionally  well  in 
cultivation.  There  are  three  species.  The  royal 
fern  (Osmunda  regalis),  is  magnificent  with  its 
large  twice  pinnate  fronds  of  cool 
green;  the  interrupted  fern  (Osmunda 
Claytoniana)  whose  tall  fertile  fronds 
are  “interrupted”  by  the  several  pairs 
of  transformed  pinnae  which  bear  the 
sporangia,  or  spore  cases,  is  a  favorite 
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number  for  our  small  town.  We  just 
good  time  together,  and  for  one  day  at 
the  depression. 

FLORENCE  CORNWALL. 


Ferns  on  the  Home  Grounds 

Among  our  native  plants,  nothing  can  be  used  to 
better  advantage  in  beautifying  certain  situations  on 
our  home  grounds,  than  ferns,  those  rare  and  lovely 
bits  of  nature’s  lacework ;  for  if  rightly  treated,  they 
will  transform  an  otherwise  barren  spot  into  a 
beautiful  garden  of  green. 

About  10  years  ago  we  started  a  fern  garden  on 
the  north  side  of  our  house.  The  original  soil  was 
hard  clay ;  this  was  removed  to  a  depth  of  18  inches, 
and  into  the  excavation  were  dumped  several  wheel¬ 
barrow  loads  of  rotten  stump  wood,  broken  into  bits, 
this  would  give  good  drainage  which  ferns  need,  and 
at  the  same  time  release  a  certain  amount  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  The  bed  was  then  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
leaf  mold,  muck  and  rich  loam.  A  log  wras  sunken 
slightly  in  the  earth  in  front  of  the  bed,  which  was 
about  10  ft.  long  by  4  ft.  wide.  Rocks  of  eroded 
limestone  and  an  old  stump  were  artistically  placed 
to  give  environment,  and  then'  various  species  of 
hardy  ferns  were  brought  carefully  in  and  placed 
within  the  bed. 

This  little  fernery  was  so  satisfactory  that  the 
same  method  was  followed  when  putting  in  addi¬ 
tional  beds,  and  we  now  have  ferneries  which  extend 
for  48  ft.  along  the  entire  north  side  of  the  house. 
These  spacious  beds  have  been  laid  out  in  artistic 
fashion ;  the  two  end  beds  are  long,  and  there  are 
three  beds  which  bow  out,  the  middle  one  smaller 
than  the  other  two,  a  circular  bed  outlined  by  rocks. 
The  beds  at  right  and  left  of  this  circular  mound 
form,  large  half  circles,  and  are  outlined  by  medium¬ 
sized  logs  which  are  partly  sawed  through  at  inter¬ 
vals,  bent  to  follow  the  outline  of  the  beds,  and 
slightly  sunken  in  the  earth.  These  logs  help  to  give 
environment,  and  serve  as  retaining  walls  for  the 
rich  earth  with  which  each  bed  is  filled.  Here  and 
there  stumps  and  rocks  have  been  “planted”  to  give 
a  bit  of  the  spirit  of  the  woods ;  and  the  ferns,  and 
the  various  terrestrial  orchids  and  other  shade-loving 
beauties  of  the  woodlands  which  are  planted  with 
them,  thrive  luxuriantly,  for  here  are  ideal  wood 
conditions. 


in  cultivation  and  will  grow  in  almost 
any  situation,  does  not  seem  particular 
as  to  soil.  The  cinnamon  fern  (Os¬ 
munda  einnamomea)  is  akin  to  the  in¬ 
terrupted,  with  its  cinnamon-brown 
sporangia  on  separate  fronds.  This 
fern  thrives  best  in  acid  soil.  With 
these  sturdy  ferns  grow  the  tall  plumy 
ostrich  fern  (Onoclea  strut  hiopteris)  ; 
several  species  of  lady  fern  (Athyrium 
Felix-femina)  with  delicately  cut,  lacy 
fronds ;  and  the  narrow-leaved  spleen- 
wort  (Asplenium  angustifolium ) ,  a 
tall,  upright  fern,  with  narrow  fertile 
fronds  which  are  noticeably  “different.” 

The  rare  Boot’s  shield  fern  (Aspi¬ 
dium  Bootii),  with  tall,  shapely,  hand¬ 
some  fronds,  has  been  used  as  a  speci¬ 
men  plant  by  the  pool,  whose  rock 
walls  flank  the  eastern  end  of  the 
ferneries. 

In  the  middle  and  toward  the  front 
of  the  beds  are  the  spinulose  shield 
(Aspidium  spinulosum)  whose  deli¬ 
cately-cut  fronds',  spreading,  form  a 
“vase”  of  green;  the  handsome  Braun’s 
holly  fern  (Polystichum  Braunii),  with  its  evergreen 
fronds  decorated  along  the  midrib  or  rachis,  with 
“wool”  like  finespun,  coppery  gold ;  the  dainty  blunt- 
lobed  Woodsia  (Woodsia  obtusa)  from  Vermont,  the 
sweet-scented  boulder  fern  (Dieksonia  punctilobula), 
one  of  our  most  graceful  and  delicate  species ;  the 
Laurentian  lady  fern  (Athyrium  laurentianum) 
from  Northern  Canada;  a  pretty  wood  fern  (Asplen¬ 
ium  cyclosorum )  from  Oregon ;  the  sensitive  fern 
(Onoclea  sensibilis)  with  coarse  but  decorative 
fronds  and  a  fruiting  panicle  which  when  old  and 
dried  is  effective  for  use  in  Winter  bouquets.  Here, 
too,  are  the  sword  fern  (Aspidium  munitum)  a 
hardy  fern  from  California ;  the  silvery  spleenwort 
(Asplenium  acrostichoides)  an  interesting  and  deli¬ 
cate  fern;  the  beautiful  maidenhair  (Adiantum 
pedatum)  with  its  graceful  palmately  divided 
fronds;  the  rattlesnake  fern  (Botrychium  virgini- 
anum),  its  single  triangular  frond  supporting  a  long- 
stalked  fruiting  panicle. 

The  lower-growing  ferns  border  the  beds.  Here 
are  several  varieties  of  Christmas  fern  (Polystich¬ 
um  acrostichoides),  their  handsome  evergreen  fronds 
shining  as  if  polished;  the  lovely  broad  beech  (Phe- 
gopteris  hexagonoptera )  ;  the  long  beech  (Phegop- 
teris  polypodioides)  a  rare  fern  which  loves  to  grow 
on  water-laved,  rocky  banks;  the  fragile  bladder 
fern  (Cystopteris  fragilis),  dainty  and  lacy;  the 
pretty  marsh  fern  (Aspidium  thelypteris)  ;  the  pale 
green  New  York  fern  (Aspidium  novaboracensis)  ; 
the  charming  little  oak  fern  ( Phegopteris  dryop- 
teris)  ;  the  handsome  liart’s-tongue  ( Sc-olopendrium 
vulgare),  the  rarest  of  them  all. 

In  adjacent  rockeries  grow  the  dainty  rock-loving 
species;  the  rare  holly  fern  (Asplenium  lonehitis) 
from  Georgian  Bay ;  the  maidenhair  spleenwort 
(Asplenium  trichomanes)  which  forms  rosettes  on 
the  gray  old  limestones;  the  erect  little  ebony 
spleenwort  (Asplenium  ebeneum)  ;  the  rusty  Wood¬ 
sia  (Woodsia  ilvensis),  a  rare  northern  species;  the 
walking  fern  (Camptosorus  rhizophyllus)  which 
roots  at  the  tip  of  its  odd  unfern-like  fronds ;  the 
bulb-bearing  bladder  fern  (Cystopteris  lmlbifera), 
her  long  lacy  fronds  trailing  over  the  rocks.  This 
fern  differs  from  all  others  in  that  it  produces  on 
the  back  of  its  fronds,  small  bulbs,  or  bulblets  from 
which  young  fern  plants  spring.  Several  ferns  from 
the  Far  West,  rock-loving  species,  grow  happily 
among  their  eastern  relatives ;  while  in  a  south 
rockery,  in  full  sun,  are  luxuriant  plants  of  the 
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purple  cliff  brake  (Pellsea  atropurpurea) ,  a  sturdy 
and  valuable  fern,  its  delicately-cut,  rather  stiff 
fronds  are  bluish-green,  held  on  stipes  of  a  purplish 
hue.  This  fern  delights  to  grow  with  its  toes  in 
pulverized  limestone  and  its  head  in  the  sun,  and 
does  exceptionally  well  in  cultivation  if  suited  as  to 
soil  and  location. 

Draped  over  an  old  log  which  rests  on  the  sides  of 
the  pool  against  the  rocks  which  border  it,  a  large 
colony  of  polypody  fern  (Polypodium  vulgare), 
flourishes,  always  fresh  and  green  even  in  Winter, 
as  are  most  of  the  rock  ferns. 

The  bracken,  or  brake  (Pteris  aquilina),  the 
world’s  most  common  fern,  on  account  of  its  long 
aggressive  root-stalks  has  a  position  without  the 
ferneries,  beneath  a  locust  tree.  Other  ferns  which 
must  have  special  soil  thrive  in  little  bog  gardens ; 
the  sturdy  Virginia  chain  fern  (Woodwardia  vir- 
ginica),  a  native  of  sphagnum  bogs,  and  the  narrow- 
leaved  chain  fern  (Woodwardia  areolata),  brought 
from  a  Staten  Island  swamp,  an  exceedingly  hand¬ 
some  fern,  rarely  found  in  cultivation. 

Most  of  the  above  mentioned  ferns  are  common  to 
our  range,  and  many  may  be  obtained  from  nursery¬ 
men  who  deal  in  native  plants.  If  brought  in  from 
the  wilds  they  should  be  lifted  before  growth  has  be¬ 
gun  in  the  Spring,  or  after  it  has  ceased  in  the  Fall, 
never  while  growing.  After  the  fern  plants  are  fully 
developed  they  may  be  taken  up,  but  must  be  han¬ 
dled  very  carefully,  for  if  the  fronds  are  injured 
they  are  never  replaced  in  the  same  season.  Do  not 
bring  them  in  unless  you  have  a  place  well  fitted  and 
prepared  for  them,  but  if  you  are  willing  to  take 
great  pains,  they  will  repay  you  by  bringing  to 
your  home  grounds  the  cool  charm  and  fragrance  of 
the  woodlands.  mrs.  frank  w.  pugsley. 

New  York. 


Mount  Baker 

The  Mount  Baker  region  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  is  a  forest  and  alpine 
vacation  land  of  marvelous  beauty,  and  the  heart 
of  this  scenic  wonderland  is  easily  reached  in  two 
hours  by  auto  from  Bellingham  in  comfort  and 
safety,  over  a  splendid  highway,  with  incomparable 
vistas  to  satisfy  the  nature  lover  at  every  turn  of 
the  road. 

The  outstanding  features  of  this  district  are  mag¬ 
nificent  Mount  Baker,  like  a  queen  among  great 
mountain  attendants,  rising  10,827  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  picturesque  Mount  Shuksan,  with  its  tum¬ 
bling  ice  from  relenting  glaciers,  standing  11  miles 
to  the  east.  Between  these  two  famous  peaks 
nestles  Heather  Meadows,  a  beautiful  Alpine  park 
carpeted  with  heather  and  dotted  with  mirror-like 
lakes  surrounded  by  clusters  of  evergreen  trees. 
There  is  no  beauty  spot  in  all  America  that  sur¬ 
passes  it. 

Mount  Baker  was  first  named  by  the  Indians 
“Ivoma  Kukshan,”  meaning  Steep  Mountain.  In 
1790,  Ensign  Manuel  Quimper,  the  Spanish  explorer, 
first  put  the  mountain  on  the  white  man's  map,  nam¬ 
ing  it  La  Montana  del  Carmelo,  which  has  found 
poetical  interpretation  in  the  phrase  “The  Great 
White  Watcher.”  Lieutenant  Joseph  Baker,  with  ex¬ 
plorer  Vancouver  of  the  English  Navy,  first  spied  the 
mountain  in  1792,  and  reported  its  discovery  to 
Vancouver,  who  thereupon  officially  named  it  Mount 
Baker.  The  first  ascent  of  Mount  Baker  by  civilized 
men  was  made  by  E.  T.  Coleman  in  18G8. 

Mount  Baker  is  an  extinct  volcano,  though  sulphur 
fumes  still  rise  from  its  several  craters.  Its  summit 
is  snow-turhaned  and  its  slopes  support  44  miles 
square  of  icefields  and  12  prominent  glaciers. 

Mount  Shuksan,  in  contrast,  bares  its  head  to  the 
clouds  in  a  sharp  rock  pinnacle,  1,000  feet  in  height, 
reaching  an  elevation  of  9.03S  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  mountain  is  characterized  by  ice-finned  gorges, 
frowning  crags,  massive  rock  faces  and  dashing 
waterfalls. 

In  Heather  Meadow,  at  an  elevation  of  4,200  feet 
and  about  the  shore  of  Sunrise  Lake,  the  Mount 
Barker  Lodge  has  been  built.  It  is  a  delightful  re¬ 
sort  base  for  happy  holidays.  There  is  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  rustic  Lodge  Center  containing  a  lobby  with  a 
big  stone  fireplace,  and  a  charming  dining-room 
where  splendid  meals  are  served  with  the  best  fresh 
food  the  market  affords. 

Surrounding  the  Lodge  Center  is  a  group  of  well- 
furnished  cabins  of  various  sizes,  some  with  bath, 
and  nearby  is  the  Lodge  Inn  with  32  bedrooms,  each 
with  private  bath.'  The  Center  and  Inn  are  provided 
with  steam  heat  and  all  rooms,  including  cabin 
rooms,  are  electric  lighted. 

Aside  from  Mount  Baker’s  accommodations  ade¬ 
quate  service  is  supplied  at  the  auxiliary  camp  at; 
Shuksan,  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  en  route  to  the 
lodge.  Here,  among  the  tall  evergreen  trees  and 
along  the  river  bank,  are  many  attractive  bungalow 
cabins,  some  completely  furnished  for  sleeping  quar¬ 
ters  for  guests  who  take  their  meals  at  the  camp 
lunch  room,  while  others  are  provided  with  cook 
stoves,  fuel,  etc.,  for  those  who  wish  housekeeping 
cabins. 

Some  of  the  features  that  prove  attractive  to 
visitors  tire  fishing,  mountain  climbing,  glacier  trips, 
bathing  in  nearby  lakes,  horseback  riding  over  safe 
and  well-marked  trails,  dancing  and  other  evening 
entertainments.  Beautiful  lakes  for  bathing  sur¬ 
round  the  Lodge,  while  colder  lakes  and  mountain 
streams  delight  the  fisherman  with  his  catch  of  east¬ 
ern  brook  trout. 

A  new  and  enchanting  three-mile  motor  drive  from 
the  Lodge  on  easy  grades  to  an  altitude  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  feet  on  Skyline  Heights  has  recently  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  State  Highway  Department,  and 
opened  to  travel.  En  route  and  at  the  terminus  it 
commands  a  far-spread  panorama  of  glacier-crested 
mountains,  with  Mount  Shuksan  to  the  east  and 
Mount  Baker  close  in  the  west,  dominating  the 
retinue  of  lesser  peaks.  Indeed  a  grand  parade  of 
mountains  rising  out  of  the  native  forest  of  fadeless 
green !  A  trip  to  Skyline  Heights  at  sunrise  or  sun¬ 


set  or  on  a  moonlight  evening  displays  colorful  alpine 
glories  eluding  all  the  skill  of  the  artist. 

The  district  abounds  in  glaciers  one  of  which, 
Table  Mountain  Glacier,  a  safe  and  novel  play¬ 
ground,  is  easily  reached  from  the  Lodge.  Anyone 
coming  for  a  rest  will  find  many  delightful  short 
walks  in  the  mountain  meadows  among  the  nearby 
heather-bordered  lakes,  while  for  the  more  active 
there  are  exploration  trips  to  points  of  rugged 
beauty  amid  alpine  glories.  Some  are  nearby  and 
others  require  from  a  half  to  a  full  day  to  reach. 
Many  of  these  require  no  special  clothing  and  can 
be  enjoyed  by  visitors  of  all  ages.  A  number  of 
these  can  be  visited  in  one  day  yet  a  month's  stay 
will  still  leave  many  delightful  hikes,  mountain 
summits,  glaciers  and  lakes  yet  to  explore. 


Prince  Edward  Island  Potato  Crop 

Last  year  Prince  Edward  Island  had  54,000  acx-es  of 
potatoes.  This  year  the  area  is  reduced  fully  one-third, 
to  about  36,000  acres.  Growers  have  no  encouragement 
to  put  in  a  full  crop,  drawing  their  conclusions  from 
last  year’s  result.  Only  a  few  days  ago  did  the  seed  po¬ 
tato  growers,  who  shipped  through  the  Potato  Growers’ 
Association  last  Fall  the  greater  part  of  their  output, 
receive  returns,  which  amounted  to  the  sum  of  six  cents 
a  bushel.  These  potatoes  were  in  storage  since  last 
Fall  in  various  warehouses  in  New  York,  Norfolk,  Va., 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  and  other  places,  over  a  million  bushels, 
and  being  in  storage  so  long  and  in  warm  climates, 
rotted  to  a  very  large  extent,  while  the  daily  expenses 
amounted  to  a  gigantic  sum.  With  six  cents  as  the 
price  of  last  year's  crop,  and  no  demand  at  all  for  the 
Spring  surplus,  growers  have  little  encouragement  to 
plant  generously. 

The  Prince  Edward  Island  Potato  Growers’  Associa- 
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tion,  which  in  other  years  supplied  the  growers,  as  this 
year  also,  with  their  fertilizer  requirements,  demand 
cash  spot  on  delivery.  They  don’t,  as  some  companies 
and  dealers  have  done,  give  out  fertilizer,  payable  in 
potatoes  in  the  Fall.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Legislature  they  passed  enabling  legislation  where¬ 
by  a  grower  could  mortgage  his  crop,  or  part  of  it,  for 
the  purchase  of  fertilizer  and  seed.  One  recently  formed 
company  has  taken  advantage  of  this  legislation,  and 
was  offering  fertilizer  early  in  the  Spring,  and  prob¬ 
ably  is  yet,  to  farmers  payable  in  potatoes  in  the  Fall, 
but  guaranteeing  only  20  cents  a  bushel  for  seed  and 
12  and  15  cents  for  table,  and  if  any  advance  over 
these  prices  takes  place  up  to  October,  only  half  of  that 
advance  is  promised.  This  is  not  an  encouraging  “lay” 
to  growers,  and  many  refused  to  accept,  though  many 
did,  for  this  company  had'  orders  for  considerably  more 
fertilizer  than  they  were  able  to  supply.  They  say  they 
could  sell  a  million  tons  on  those  terms.  The  growers 
had  been  awaiting  the  returns  from  last  year’s  sales  of 
seed  stock  to  pay  their  fertilizer  notes  in  the  bank,  but 
the  six  cents  a  bushel  which  they  received  will  not  pay 
many  bank  notes.  So  last  year’s  fertilizer  notes  still 
remain  unpaid,  and  they  cannot  very  well  ask  the 
bank  for  more  money,  and  would  not  be  justified  un¬ 
der  present  prospects  in  doing  so.  There  is  no  guaran¬ 
tee  that  potatoes,  certified  seed  or  otherwise,  will  be 
much  if  any  higher  this  coming  Fall  than  last  Fall. 
The  companies  giving  out  fertilizer  on  credit  don't 
guarantee  more  than  15  to  20  cents  a  bushel,  though 
no  one  knows  as  yet  what  the  price  may  be.  All  de¬ 
pends  on  weather  conditions.  But  whatever  the  weather 
conditions  may  be  the  consumer  hasn't  the  money  to  pay 
exorbitant  prices  J.  a.  m. 


From  Nova  Scotia 

Probably  the  most  severe  frost  since  1910  came  on 
the  night  of  May  29.  At  present  the  outlook  is  that 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  apple  crop  is  gone.  Cer¬ 
tain  counts  give  five  blossoms  killed  out  of  seven,  others 
give  10  blossoms  dead  out  of  11,  here  and  there  no  ap¬ 
parent  injury.  Gra vensteins  are  about  full  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  escape  better  than  Starks  or  Ben  Davis.  Half 
a  crop  may  give  us  more  profit — or  at  least  less  loss 
than  a  full  crop.  A  bad  Condition  when  a  well-filled 
market  means  ruin  to  the  grower,  and  an  ill-supplied 
market  is  needed  to  give  the  growers  any  livelihood. 

JOHN  BUCHANAN. 


Yankee  Schoolmistress  Among  the  Sioux 

By  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman 

(A  Story  in  Eight  Parts) 

III— LIFE  IN  A  CAMP  SCHOOL. 

Just  one  year  from  my  first  glimpse  of  White 
River  camp — a  huddle  of  yellow-white  cones  and  low 
brown  huts  overlooking  the  wild,  dust-veiled  Mis¬ 
souri — I  found  myself  installed  there  as  government 
teacher.  I  had  gone  from  Hampton  to  the  Indian 
Commissioner  in  Washington,  armed  with  good  in¬ 
troductions,  explained  my  ideas  of  an  industrial  day 
school,  and  boldly  asked  an  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  them.  A  co-worker  at  the  school  obtained  an 
appointment  under  Bishop  Hare,  claiming  a  share 
in  this  hopeful  enterprise.  Between  us,  we  con¬ 
trived  to  carry  on  the  activities  of  day  and  Sunday- 
school  instructors,  social  case  workers,  nurses  and 
teachers  of  the  domestic  arts. 

In  the  center  of  our  straggling  village  of  about  a 
hundred  families  stood  the  shabby,  long-disused 
schoolhouse  and  a  12x16  shanty  belonging  to  the 
mission,  destined  to  be  my  home  for  three  happy 
years!  Agency  carpenters  soon  added  two  little 
bedrooms,  and  later  a  kitchen  and  a  porch,  making 
the  whole  more  or  less  blizzard-proof  with  new 
boards  and  building  paper — there  was  no  plaster. 
An  addition  to  the  school  building,  with  tables  and 
chairs,  a  cook  stove  and  a  sewing  machine,  provided 
space  for  our  domestic  industries.  The  chief’s  son, 
by  this  time  back  from  Hampton,  armed  with  some 
knowledge  of  carpentry  as  well  as  English  and  the 
ways  of  the  white  people,  supported  us  nobly.  There 
was  no  white  person  nearer  than  eight  miles,  and 
none  was  needed.  We  two  young  women  were  in  a 
sense  ambassadors  to  a  foreign  country,  alone  and 
quite  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  flag. 

Our  first  move  toward  better  acquaintance  was 
the  formation  of  a  church  sewing  circle.  The  women 
were  timid  at  the  outset,  naturally  enough,  lmt  soon 
the  chatter  and  laughter  flowed  as  freely  as  in  simi¬ 
lar  groups  at  home.  As  their  strangeness  wore  off, 
so  also  the  strangeness  of  the  Dakota  tongue  to  us 
grew  pleasantly  familiar,  and  after  a  few  weeks  no 
interpreter  was  required.  There  were  no  more  skin 
dresses  to  be  had,  but  their  loose  calico  gowns  were 
made  in  similar  style,  not  unlike  the  Oriental 
kimono,  with  wide  sleeves  and  short  enough  to  dis¬ 
play  red  or  blue  flannel  leggings  and  ga.vly  beaded 
moccasins.  Coal-black  hair  in  two  forward-turning 
plaits  framed  the  full,  satiny  brown  faces  becoming¬ 
ly,  and  there  was  often  a  baby  half-hidden  in  the 
folds  of  the  gaudy  shawl. 

Neither  they  nor  the  men  knew  anything  of  house 
etiquette.  We  found  it  advisable  to  request  that 
the  latter  knock  before  entering  and  refrain  from, 
a  preliminary  peep  in  at  the  windows,  while  we 
often  had  to  clear  the  one  small  living-room  at  meal 
times,  and  in  the  evening  before  retiring  to  rest.  For 
some  days  we  were  more  than  busy,  with  our  Hamp¬ 
ton-trained  carpenter,  cleaning  house,  papering  walls, 
staining  woodwork,  and  improvising  furniture  from 
packing-boxes  to  supplement  the  starkly  necessary 
iron  beds  and  wooden  chairs  supplied  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  warehouse. 

By.  this  time,  the  bitter  Dakota  Winter  had  set  in, 
bringing  with  it  our  first  community  Christmas  tree. 
When  a  tattered  flag  was  set  to  float  below  the 
broken  bell  by  way  of  a  signal  (bell  and  flag  were 
not  long  after  replaced  by  helpful  friends  in  the 
East),  a  motley  procession  of  all  ages  took  their 
seats  on  rude  benches  in  the  well-warmed  school¬ 
room,  to  sing  a  Dakota  hymn,  receive  a  hearty  greet¬ 
ing  and  useful  or  playful  gifts  all  round,  from  the 
pretty  native  cedar  sparkling  with  lights  and 
ornaments. 

We  opened  school  soon  afterward  under  circum¬ 
stances  suggestive  of  the  primitive  condition  of  the 
Indian  service  at  this  period.  Two  or  three  months 
after  a  teacher  had  been  appointed  and  was  on  the 
ground,  eager  to  begin  work,  the  building  was  still 
unfinished  and  very  dirty,  with  piles  of  lumber  and 
kegs  of  nails  obstructing  the  corners.  There  were 
hardly  half  enough  seats  or  desks  for  the  expected 
number  of  children,  and  no  charts,  books  or  black¬ 
boards  except  a  shabby  handful  belonging  to  the 
mission.  When  we  heard  that  the  whole  available 
force  at  the  agency  was  cutting  ice,  we  determined  to 
open  anyway!  An  Indian  couple  was  engaged  to 
clean.  Walls,  desks  and  windows  were  scoured  and 
scrubbed  as  never  before,  and  when  the  floor  was 
reached,  the  water  barrel  was  empty!  Our  helper 
got  up  his  team  without  a  word,  hauled  a  second 
barrel  of  the  yellow  river  water,  and  the  work  was 
finished  by  lamplight  with  the  aid  of  plenty  of  hot 
coffee,  my  friend  playing  lively  tunes  on  the  parlor 
organ  (another  gift  to  the  new  enterprise)  to  keep 
up  our  spirits ! 

Within  a  few  days  we  had  enrolled  about  50 
pupils  from  our  own  village,  beside  two  whose  father 
brought  them  from  the  other  side  of  the  White  River 
— regularly  wading  the  milky  stream,  crossing  with 
comparative  security  on  the  ice,  or  leaping  nimbly 
from  block  to  block,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  season!  They  appeared  that  first  day  dressed  in 
new  suits  of  khaki  several  sizes  too  big,  with  un¬ 
combed  elf-locks,  and  the  accumulated  dirt  of  months 
(or  so  we  fancied)  upon  their  small,  frightened 
faces.  Both  were  eight  years  old,  but  not  twins.  As 
the  proud  father  explained  without  embarrassment, 
the  pair  had  different  mothers. 

In  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  outer  boy  was 
soon  surprisingly  modified  by  a  bath  and  a  hair-cut 
— his  clothes  made  over  to  fit  passably,  or  better  ones 
provided.  One  brother  turned  out  to  be  a  hand¬ 
some  little  fellow,  as  clever  and  conceited  as  he  was 
good-looking.  The  other  was  gravely  handicapped 
by  a  hare-lip.  We  urged  the  simple  operation  nec¬ 
essary,  which  the  agency  doctor  was  willing  to 
perform,  at  our  solicitation,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
persuade  the  terrified  child  and  his  superstitious 
mother.  We  were  forced  to  respect  the  father  for 
his  impartial  treatment  of  his  two  sons  and  his 
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willing  sacrifice  of  much  time  and  trouble 
for  their  education. 

Our  little  folks  were  tractable  and  eager 
to  learn,  though  restless  in  the  unaccus¬ 
tomed  confinement  of  the  schoolroom, 
which  we  knew  enough  to  vary  with 
amusing  object  lessons,  much  singing  and 
marching  to  music,  and  such  manual 
training  as  we  could  devise.  A  few  of 
the  older  women  helped  us  dress  the  girls 
neatly  from  “issue  goods,”  flannel  and 
calico,  and  many  garments  came  in  boxes 
from  our  friends  at  a  distance.  A  sub¬ 
stantial  noon  lunch,  prepared  by  a  de¬ 
tail  of  older  girls  under  the  teacher’s  su¬ 
pervision,  was  a  new  and  popular  feature. 
Although  the  Sioux  were  at  that  time 
(as  they  are  not  now)  in  receipt  of  fair¬ 
ly  adequate  rations  of  meat  and  flour  and 
coffee,  meals  in  their  homes  were  sketchy 
and  irregular.  It  meant  much  to  the 
children  to  sit  down  daily  at  long  tables 
in  the  “annex”  and  eat  decorously  of 
savory  stew  or  rice  with  canned  toma¬ 
toes,  light  bread  or  biscuit,  and  the  in¬ 
evitable  coffee.  They  should,  of  course, 
have  had  milk  to  drink,  but  such  a  lux¬ 
ury  was  unheard-of,  even  for  babies,  and*, 
we  ourselves  had  it  only  in  cans. 

The  government  was  just  beginning  to 
issue  stock,  and  after  I  had  been  among 
them  for  a  year  or  two  1  made  good  use 
of  my  upbringing  on  a  New  England 
farm  by  teaching  some  of  the  men  to 
milk.  “But  the  calf  will  take  it  all,” 
they  objected.  “You  must  shut  up  the 
calf  by  himself  and  teach  him  to  drink,” 

I  explained.  They  were  not  too  polite 
to  laugh  heartily  at  this  (to  them)  ri¬ 
diculous  notion,  and  it  was  up  to  me  to 
wrestle,  as  1  had  seen  my  father  do  in 
years  past,  with  a  hungry  calf  and  a 
slopping  bucket  of  milk,  loftily  ignoring 
a  splashed  frock  and  the  delighted  howls 
of  a  ring  of  masculine  spectators. 

In  the  transformed  schoolhouse,  made 
attractive  by  homemade  shades  of  un¬ 
bleached  muslin  in  the  six  long  windows, 
boxes  of  green  things  growing  and  a 
gradual  accumulation  of  suitable  pictures, 
simple  services  were  held  on  Sundays  and 
one  mid-week  evening,  with  occasional 
“magic,  lantern”  shows,  festive  suppers, 
and  other  community  entertainments.  All 
school  exercises  being  in  English,  the 
vernacular  was  only  in  use  at  religious 
meetings  and  in  conversation  with  the 
older  people. 

A  school  picnic?  No  special  attrac¬ 
tion,  one  would  say,  to  a  people  who 
habitually  eat  out  of  doors  in  fair  weath¬ 
er ;  yet  a  “straw  ride,”  delicious  food,  and 
novel  games  and  sports  have  made  it 
much  to  be  desired.  The  full  baskets  are 
safely  stowed  away  in  the  great  farm 
wagon  and  we  are  off — bells  ringing, 
horns  blowing,  banners  waving  in  a  tu¬ 
mult  of  joy  ! 

But  what  is  this  disconsolate  small 
figure,  leaning  up  against  a  fence  post 
at  the  turn?  Little  “Scarlet  Ball”  has 
been  my  despair.  Her  father,  who  raised 
more  corn  last  year  than  any  other  two 
men,  turns  a  politely  deaf  ear  to  all  my 
persuasions. 

“I  am  a  farmer,”  he  declares.  “I  put 
seed  in  the  ground  and  something  comes 
of  it.  You  waste  time  in  your  schools. 

I  cannot  see  anything  grow.” 

But  there  stands  the  child  in  her  Da¬ 
kota  frock  of  red,  not  over-clean,  with  a 
tattered  shawl  fluttering  about  her  thin 
shoulders,  and  a  beseeching  upward  look 
out  of  wistful  dark  eyes.  Here  is  my 
chance!  I  stop  the  wagon  and  hold  out 
a  hand.  Instantly  she  clambers  in,  and 
our  cause  is  won  ! 

Next  day,  she  accepts  the  school  name 
of  “Grace,”  and  the  school  uniform  of 
crisp  blue  and  white  gingham  and  blue¬ 
ribboned  straw  hat.  In  less  than  two 
years  she  sings  sweetly,  reads  fluently 
from  a  Second  Reader,  makes  light  bread 
and  neat  button-holes. 

“Ah !”  exclaims  the  father,  with  a 
pleasant  smile  of  welcome  to  his  clean, 
well-kept  home,  “Now  I  can  see  that 
seed  grow  !” 


Orchard  Seedlings 

New  Jersey  to  Issue  No  More 
Free  Bulletins 

Drastic  cuts  made  in  the  appropriation 
of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  by  the  Legislature  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  a  general  demand  for  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  cost  of  government  have 
forced  the  station  to  discontinue  prac¬ 
tically  all  free  distribution  of  publications 
to  out-of-State  addresses  after  May  1,  and 
to  consider  similar  action  for  New  Jersey 
addresses  after  June  1.  In  the  past  it 
has  been  the  practice  of  the  institution  to 
send  bulletins  free  to  anyone  asking  for 
them.  Under  the  new  rule,  only  libraries 
or  other  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  colleges  and  important  municipalities 
will  be  favored  in  this  way. 

New  York  to  Expand  Work  on 
Quick-freezing  Process 
Research  began  last  year  at  the  New 
jgork  Htate  Experiment  Station  at  Ge¬ 
neva  dealing  with  the  preservation  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  by  a  quick-freezing 
process  is  to  be  continued  and  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  this  season,  Director  U.  P.  Hed¬ 
rick  announces.  The  project  is  part  of 
the  station’s  research  program  looking  to 
the  development  of  new  uses  for  farm 
products,  says  Dr.  Hedrick,  adding  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  frozen  foods 
are  rapidly  assuming  commercial  impor¬ 
tance.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  this 
season’s  work  will  be  to  determine  what 
varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  best 
suited  for  the  freezing  process.  Informa¬ 
tion  will  he  obtained  on  how  the  freezing 
affects  the  tissues  of  various  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  how  it  affects  the 


bacteria  present,  and  its  effects  on  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  product. 

Low  Cost  of  -Operating  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Markets 

The  expenses  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Markets  in  market  reporting, 
fruit  and  vegetable  inspection,  poultry 
certification,  and  in  the  encouragement  of 
direct  and  co-operative  marketing,  amount 
to  less  than  one  cent  for  each  $10  worth 
of  crops  marketed,  according  to  Secretary 
John  A.  McSparran  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  secre¬ 


tary  says  that  “all  inspection  and  certifica¬ 
tion  work  is  now  practically  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis,  as  the  canners  and  fruit 
and  vegetable  people  are  asking  for  a  ser¬ 
vice  which  the  department  gladly  supplies 
and  for  which  they  pay  in  full.”  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  says,  “the  canners  are  anxious 
for  the  department  to  grade  their  prod¬ 
ucts  as  they  get  them  from  the  farm  so 
that  each  farmer  will  have  the  incentive 
to  produce  the  best  and  get  paid  for  it. 
The  apple  men  are  now  enjoying  a  world 
market  because  the  department  checks  the 
grade  of  their  apples  and  gives  them  a 
certificate  of  quality.  This  is  a  service 
the  government  renders  but  the  apple- 
grower  and  not  the  taxpayer  pays  the 
bill.  The  grape  people  are  pleased  to  have 
the  State  grade  their  grapes  which  must 
go  far  from  home  to  seek  a  market,  and 
they  pay  for  that  service  gladly.”  Mr. 
McSparran  adds  that  “the  bureau  of  sta¬ 
tistics  and  information  has  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  its  service  ivith  only  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  its  pre-war  State  budget.” 

Revised  State  Bulletin 
Farmers’  Bulletin  417.  issued  in  1911 
but  now  revised  in  1932,  has  been  re¬ 
issued  under  the  title  of  grape  propaga¬ 
tion,  pruning  and  training.  Farmers’  Bul¬ 
letin  1689  is  a  new  grape  bulletin  on 
grape  districts  and  varieties  in  the  United 
States.  Your  United  States  Congressman 
can  supply  either  on  request. 

Apple  Pollination  Studies 
The  Virginia  Agricultural  Extension 
Division  News  for  June  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  apple  pollination  observations,  as 
given  by  H.  E.  Knowlton,  head  of  the 
department  of  horticulture,  West  Virginia 
University.  Indications  are  that  North¬ 
western  (Greening)  is  self-sterile ;  Stark- 
ing,  Red  Rome,  Lowry  (one  of  the  rela¬ 
tively  newer  Virginia  varieties),  York, 
Jonathan  and  Delicious  are  good  pollin- 
izers.  Rome  seems  to  be  practically  self- 
sterile;  King  David,  Northwestern,  Gold¬ 
en  Delicious,  Jonathan,  Stacking  and 
Lowry  pollen  gave  good  sets.  Red  Rome 
pollen  on  Rome  gave  a  poor  set.  As  one 
would  expect.  York  is  the  most  important 
West  Virginia  variety,  constituting  over 
15  per  cent  of  the  trees  in  commercial  or¬ 
chards.  While  YTork  is  self-sterile  when 
self-pollinated  experimentally,  it  will  set 
commercial  crops  in  solid  orchard  blocks 
under  field  conditions.  Why  this  contra¬ 
diction  should  be  is  not  evident.  There  is 
some  indication  that  pollen  from  the  red 
sports  gives  a  somewhat  higher  set  on  the 
varieties  from  which  they  have  originated 
that  the  self-pollinated  parent  varieties. 
Starking  gave  a  better  set  on  Delicious 
that  is  usually  obtained  when  Delicious 
is  self-pollinated.  Red  Rome  pollen  on 
Rome  gave  a  higher  set  than  Rome  self- 
pollinated  did  in  1930  but  not  in  1931. 

Virginia  Spray  Costs  in  1931 
Virginia  specialists  tested  out  their 
spray  service  recommendations  in  three 
counties  last  year,  using  the  grower’s  ma¬ 
terials  and  machinery  to  apply  the  six 
sprays  to  the  blocks.  There  was  little 
difference  in  results  hut  the  cost  varied 
considerably.  In  one  orchard,  due  to 
worn  machinery,  that  would  not  maintain 
adequate  pressure  of  volume,  the  cost  was 
11%  cents  per  tree  per  spray,  whereas 
in  another  orchard  in  which  efficient  ma¬ 
chinery  was  used,  the  cost  was  nine  cents 
per  tree  per  spray.  This  made  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  15  cents  per  tree  for  the  season 
due  to  the  waste  of  material  and  extra 
time  necessary  to  spray  the  trees  thor¬ 
oughly  with  poor  machinery.  This  ap¬ 
proaches  an  extra  cost  of  nearly  five  cents 
per  bushel  if  those  trees  were  just  equal¬ 
ing  the  average  for  the  Cumberland-Shen- 
andoah  Valley  of  only  one  barrel  per  tree 
per  year.  R.  ii.  sudds. 


Making  a  Lawn 

These  are  days  when  some  wTant  to 
make  new  lawns  and  patch  up  here  and 
there  the  bare  spots  on  the  old. 

Just  a  little  advice,  and  this  applies 
to  a  large  part  of  Long  Island,  where  the 
soil  is  inclined  to  have  more  or  less  clay 
in  it. 

After  leveling,  or  grading  to  suit,  rake 
over  lightly,  if  ground  is  soft,  or  bear 
down  on  rake  handle  if  a  little  hard.  Take 
one  i  corner  of  lawn  to  the  leeward  of 
light  breeze  if  any  (better  sow  seed  when 
no  wind),  just  enough  to  seed,  or  reach 
only  when  sowing  broadcast.  Sow  seed 
and  rake  over  lightly,  then  move  over  and 
do  another  piece,  and  continue  the  opera¬ 
tion  till  lawn  is  finished.  Let  grass  grow 
till  about  two  inches,  then  set  lawn 
mower  high,  and  trim  the  tall  grass,  and 
that  gives  the  late  seeds  a  chance  to  get 
caught  up  for  the  next  cutting. 

After  a  good  stand  of  grass  use  roller 
after  a  rain,  but  wait  until  the  ground 
is  fairly  dry. 

During  last  of  June,  all  of  July  and 
August,  do  not  give  the  lawn  too  short  a 
cut.  Raise  roller  on  mower.  The  reason 
is  the  hot  sun.  The  grass  has  not  the  sap 
to  withstand  the  hot  sun  and  short  cutting. 

On  side  hill  mix  grass  with  grain.  Good 
advice  is  to  consult  a  reliable  seed  house 
and  get  seed  suitable  for  location,  whether 
seashore  or  hilly.  otto  n.  holmgren.  i 


SPEEDWAY 


Full  oversize  —  30x4*50-21 


Each 
In  pairs 


per  single  tire 


Full  oversize  —  29  x  4*50-20 

$ 


Each 
In  pairs 

per  single  tire 


Full  oversize — 28x4*75-19 


O 


$/450 

Chevrolet 

Plymouth  8HH  £ach 
■I  In  pairs 

46i  per  single  tire 


per  single  tire 


Full  oversize  —  29x5*00-19 


$ 


Chrysler 

Dodge 

Nash 

*4*5 


^71 

B  In  pairs 

per  single  tire 


Full  oversize  —  30  x  5*00-20 

$ 


Essex 

Nash 


Each 
In  pairs 


per  single  tire 


Full  oversize  —  28x5*25-18 


Chrysler 

Buick 


*5S5 


Each 
In  pairs 

per  single  tire 


Full  oversize  —  31  x  5*25-21 

$ 


Buick 

Dodge 

Nash 

*598 


Each 
In  pairs 

per  single  tire 


Ford — 
Model  T 

$*39 


Each 
In  pairs 


per  single  tire 


29  x  4*40-21 


4 


65 

Each 
In  pairs 

Price  per  $>479 
single  tire  HI 


30  x  4*50'21 


5 


27 

Each 
In  pairs 


Price  per  £  f  43 
single  tire  ^  J 


$IX  “PLIES”? 

You  can  count  six  layers  of  fabric 
here,  but  the  first  two  under  the 
tread  in  this  tire  (or  in  any  so-called 
“  six  ply  "  tire  built  this  way)  do  not 
run  from  bead  to  bead.  Some  tire- 
makers  count  these  as  “plies,"  but 
they  are  really  “  breaker  strips," 
so  we  call  them  that. 


29  x  4*50-20 

$ 


5 


19 

Each 
In  pairs 


Price  per  35 

single  tire  ^ 


28  x  4*75-19 

16 


6 


Each 
In  pairs 


Price  per  $  JL  33 
single  tire  w 


29  x  5*00-19 

$ 


6 


45 

Each 
In  pairs 


Price  per  $4l6 5 
single  tire  w 


30  x  3V2  Reg.  Cl. 

406 


Each 
In  pairs 


Price  per  $^19 
single  tire  6# 


The  above  figures  represent  prices 
established  before  Enactment 
of  Federal  Taxes. 
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Buys 

Today! 


HERE’S  what  the  world’s  largest 
rubber  company  is  doing  to  put 
real  buying  power  in  the  farm  dollar. 

Goodyear  is  offering  you  the  greatest 
combination  of  quality  and  low  price 
in  rubber  history. 

The  big,  husky,  stout  and  sturdy  tire 
shown  here  is  a  Goodyear  through 
and  through.  Goodyear  Supertwist 
carcass.  Goodyear  balanced  con¬ 
struction.  Goodyear  rubber  in  the 
thick,  tough  tread.  Goodyear  Speed¬ 
way  is  the  name  on  the  sidewall. 

That’s  the  kind  of  tire  that  is  waiting 
for  you  at  your  Goodyear  dealer’s— 
at  the  prices  advertised  here. 

It  certainly  makes  you  ask  yourself: 
“Why  buy  any  second-choice  tire  when 
FIRST-CHOICE  costs  no  more!” 


Each  in  pairs 
29  x  4.40-21 


TUME  IlVs  Goodyear  invites  you  to  hear 
the  Revelers  Quartet,  Goodyear  Concert- 
Dance  Orchestra  and  a  feature  guest  artist 
every  Wednesday  night,  over  N.  B.  G.  Red 
Network,  WEAF  and  Associated  Stations 
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BUSHEL  and  HALF 
BUSHEL  BOXES 

in  shook  form 


Carload  or  Less-Carload  Lots 
Best  quality,  service  and 
,  prices 

STUDLEY  BOX  &  LUMBER  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


p 

L 

A 

N 

T 

s 

All 

leading  varieties 

100 

500 

1000 

1000 

price 

price 

price  price  ex- 

postage 

postage 

postage  press  not 

prepaid 

prepaid 

prepaid  prepaid 

Tomato 

$0.35 

$1.50 

$2.00 

$1.50 

Cabbage 

.35 

1.00 

1.80 

1.00 

Pepper 

.60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Celery 

.50 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Sweet  potato  . 

.50 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Eggplant  . 

1.00 

4.00 

8.00 

6.00 

All  plants  carefully  packed  in  moss. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

OROL  LEDDEN  & 

SON,  SEWELL,  N. 

1. 

Largest 

growers 

of  vegetable  plants  In  New 

Jersey 

KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  PowerCultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists ,  N  ursery  men  .Fruit  Growers. 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  33rd  Av.SE.Minneapolis.Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


Burn  Weeds  While  Green 


Clean  up  the  modern,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hauck 
Kert>9ene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth — seed  and 
stalk.  All  year  use  for  country  place,  farm,  orchard. 
Does  4  men’s  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 

New,  low-priced  unit.  HAUCK  MFG.  CO., 
123  Tenth  Street.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y # 


park . 


24  IRISES  $  1 

At  least  15  charming  varieties.  All  the 
rich  gorgeous  colors.  Delightfully  fra¬ 
grant.  Will  make  a  riot  of  color  in 
your  flower  garden  year  after  year. 
Very  hardy.  A  packet  of  rare  J,i!y  seed 
from  China  given  with  each  Iris  order. 
Send  for  catalog  of  1.000  varieties  of 
Peonies,  Irises  and  Glads. 


INDIAN  SPRING  FARMS.  Inc. 
Box  R,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


ICKS  Bulb  Books'll 


All  about  Tulips.  HyacinthB,  Na.TCi*-*ASplenilid 
aus.  Crocuses,  other  spring  flo were. ^"''“'9*'. 
alBO  favorite  perennials.  Write  today,  VA  K I L II 1  > 

2  JAMES  VICKS,  420  Pleasant  Street 

Roobest«r,N.  V.  ‘'The  Flower  City-"——---— 


Burpee's  (Bu((> 

FREE  —  Most  complete 
guide  to  Fall  planting. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

576  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Charleston,  Jersey,  Copenhagen,  Goldenacre,  Ball- 
head,  Flat  Dutch:  300-75C,  500-$ I,  1, 000-$  1.50.  post¬ 
paid;  5,000-$3.50,  expressed.  Tomato  plants,  all  va- 
rities  same  price.  Ruby  King  pepper  and  Porto  Rico 
Potato:  300-$ I,  500-$l.50,  I.OOO-S2,  postpaid.  Cauli¬ 
flower:  50c- 1 00,  1 ,000- $3’  postpaid. 

FOUR  BROTHERS  PLANT  FARM.  Franklin,  Va. 


Cabbage  Plants  “SS1 cffiyc"y 

24  hour  service,  moss  packed,  good  delivery  guaranteed. 
Copenhagen,  Glory,  Flatdutch,  Railhead,  Succession, 
Savoy,  Red.  Postpaid:  200— 60c;  500 — $1.10;  1,000 — $1.55. 
Express:  5000— $5.00.  Cauliflower:  36— 25c;  100— 50c; 

500— fcf  75:  1,000—  $3.00.  Complete  catalogue. 

PORT  M I£  1,1.1  N GER  -  North  Lima,  Ohio 


Cabbage  Plants 


SPECIAL!  Millions  certified  high-grade  cabbage 
plants-  Wakefields,  Flats.  Railheads,  Copenhagen: 
75c- 1,000,  5,000-$3,  IO.OOO-$5.  Onion,  same  price. 
Tomato,  leading  varieties:  $1-1,000,  I0,000-$7.50. 

Sweet  potato:  $1.50-1,000.  Sweet  pepper,  same  price 
as  potato.  Weil  packed.  Good  delivery  guaranteed. 
MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

Leading  Varieties 

_  „  Best  Strains 

Express-  1,000-$1;  10.000-$ 7.50..  Postpaid:  200-C0c;  500-$1. 
Tomato— Express:  1,000-$1.85.  Postpaid:  10(-G5c,  500- 
$2.35.  Catalog.  BUCKEYE  FARMS.  Box  541N,  Youngstown,  O. 

Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

Tomato  $1.00.  Bermuda  Onion,  $1.00.  Certified  Porto 
Rico  Potato,  $1  00.  Ruby  King  Pepper,$4.00  or  50c— 100 
WHOLESALE  PLANT  CO.  ■  -  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 

SPECIAL  '  Millions  Cabbage  Plants— Wakefields,  Ball- 
43  head  Copenhagen,  Flatdutch,  Savoy,  Succession, 
Collat'd  and  Onion:  1,000— $1;  10,000— $7.50  exp.  Pepper, 
Potato :  1,000—  $2.  FAIRVIEW  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Va. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS — New  low  prices  for  June — 
Cabbage  60c-l,000,  5,000-$2.50.  Tomato  $1,  5,000-$3.75. 

Sweet  potato  $1.25,  5.000-$5.  Good  strong  plants,  well 
packed,  good  delivery  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Shipping  Capacity  %  million  daily. 

FARMERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN.  VA. 


ni  auto  Postpaid:  Aster,  Beet,  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
rLHIIIds.  Potato,  Tomato,  3  doz.  25c;  l00-40c: 
300-$ I  :  l,G00-$2.75.  Cahbage,  4-doz.  20c;  IOO-35c: 
400-$ I  ;  l,000-$2.  (Cabbage,  express  collect,  3,000  or 
more  $1  per  I, COO.)  Catalog.  da 

GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM  -  SMOKETOWN,  PA. 

NICE  SEED  BUCKWHEAT  recleaned  «  cents  a  im^R  H 

Sacks  free.  ED.  GRANGER,  R  4,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

O-  .........  *1  Western  N.  Y.  grown,  2-yr.  heavy  rooted. 

uOXWOOU  $6  per  100.  Th.  K.  v.  d.  Meulen,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 
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American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  VV.  30th  St  New  York. 
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Thistledown 

The  old  giant  thistle  back  of  the  barn 
had  to  he  cut  down.  Alas,  what  a  grand 
specimen  there !  Last  year  we  let  it 
grow  to  watch  its  development.  It  bore 
blossoms  worthy  of  a  desert  cactus,  and 
indeed  in  the  flower  garden  this  humble 
thistle  would  make  quite  a  showing. 
Every  leaf  and  stem  wore  full  armor. 
Mark  has  tested  it  and  found  in  his 
curiosity  every  inch  on  that  thistle  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  spine  that  drew  blood. 

“It’s  so  queer,”  he  cried,  happy  in  a 
new  experience.  “There’s  no  other  like 
it,  around  here.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
other  like  it  in  the  world !”  A  nine- 
year-old  scents  mystery. 

“There  must  be !”  came  a  chorus  of 
comment.  For  all  had  come  to  look  their 
last  on  this  foreign-looking  warrior  plant. 
At  bay  against  the  side  of  the  barn,  it 
stood  knee-deep  in  luxuriant  grass,  and 
already  putting  on  buds  shoulder  high. 
Some  fertilizer  from  a  southern  firm  was 
once  used  on  this  lield.  The  bags  would 
have  been  shaken  about  here.  Perhaps 
a  bit  of  thistle-down  clung  to  the  burlap, 
loosened  its  hold  here  after  a  very  long 
journey.  In  a  new  soil  it  had  outdone 
its  family. 

“Remember  those  thistles  by  the  well?” 
admonished  his  father.  “You  used  to 
bring  the  cow  home  that  way  and  have 
to  walk  through  them  barefoot.  They 
all  came  from  one  plant.  This  plant, 
here,  is  too  dangerous  to  play  with  any 
longer.  Some  year  we  would  forget  it. 
and  we  would  be  years  pulling  this  kind 
of  thistle,  afterward.” 

It  was  a  telling  argument,  by  far  the 
strongest  side  of  the  debate.  This  par¬ 
ticular  bit  of  sentiment  could  not  stand 
the  test,  and  we  laid  the  warrior  low. 
After  all,  he  had  all  the  intentions  of  a 
potential  enemy,  and  lost  in  a  fair  fight, 
face  to  face. 

“Maybe  we  will  see  him  again  in  some 
other  country,”  whispered  Mark,  a  bit  of 
thistledown  himself.  At  four  months 
he  squirmed  from  his  high  chair  and 
hung  by  one  hand  from  the  edge  of  his 
chair  tray  until  rescued.  He  was  scarce¬ 
ly  two  years  old  when  he  ran  away  to 
the  pasture,  fell  into  the  lily  pool  at  the 
spring  and  came  home  with  green  slime 
in  his  hair.  I  should  mention  that  he 
walked  home,  a  little  wabbly  on  foot  and 
white  around'  the  mouth.  AVe  never 
could  imagine  how  he  got  out  alive,  but 
he  has  demonstrated  many  times  since 
at  the  pool  here  at  the  house — the  grip 
of  the  hand. 

This  matter  of  thistledown  runs  like 
a  botanical  parable.  Thistle  floats  its 
seed  upon  the  wind.  The  detested  quack 
grass  is  always  hunting  new  territory ; 
creeping  under  the  fence  it  looks  slyly 
forth  on  the  other  side.  The  burdock 
hooks  its  seeds  into  passing  animals. 
Other  plants  find  a  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  for  their  children.  Like  the  seed 
of  Abraham  they  go  forth  to  multiply 
and  possess  the  earth.  This  can  only  he 
done  in  new  soil.  Too  many  seedlings 
around  the  parental  rootstock  exhaust 
the  vital  elements  required1. 

The  human  plant  is  not  an  exception. 
Its  roots  are  not  in  the  soil  but  in  en¬ 
vironment.  As  children  grow  up  they 
must  leave  the  place,  either  physically  or 
spiritually,  or  take  the  consequences.  The 
human  plant  which  has  grown  up  under 
the  artificial  protection  of  parents  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  subject  to  caterpillars,  to  fun¬ 
gus,  and  is  easily  blighted.  But  let  trans¬ 
portation  take  place.  New  ideas  meet 
fresh  minds.  Inbreeding  from  the  par¬ 
ent  ideas  is  avoided,  and  soon  a  new  and 
vital  branch  is  found  growing  on  the 
family  tree.  The  vehicles  which  trans¬ 
port  the  plant  children,  never  return 
them.  Human  children  return  enriched 
by  a  change  of  environment  and  redis¬ 
cover  a  new  and1  precious  element  in  the 
land  of  their  youth. 

One  of  the  escapes  from  environment 
is  of  course  by  reading.  There  is  an¬ 
other  form  which  calls  for  creation  and 
fhlent,  but  the  benefit  from  these  is  in¬ 
creased  by  travel  and  change  of  environ¬ 
ment.  Travel  was  the  earliest  form  of 
education,  and  the  instinct  still  exists  in 
the  babe  of  today.  First  he  must  ex¬ 
plore  in  his  room,  then  he  hankers  to 
see  what  is  beyond  the  threshold.  His 
mind  grows  by  travel  —  exploration. 
Lewis  and  Clark  saw  the  Columbia  River 
40  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  the  sight 
filled  them  with  awe  at  the  splendor  of 
the  landscape.  A  finer  present  to  a 
child  than  to  take  him  there,  I  cannot 
imagine.  History,  geography  and  read¬ 
ing  illuminated'  forever. 

This  is  not  a  work  day.  AVe  are  on 
our  way  to  the  back  pasture,  in  fact  we 
can  already  see  the  white  bed  sheet 
spread  there,  with  a  stone  in  each  corner 
and  one  in  the  center,  which  lies  in  the 
center  of  the  field.  Next  week  come  the 
strawberries,  but  now  we  are  looking 
anxiously  into  the  southern  sky  as  we 
have  looked  all  day.  The  drought  men¬ 
ace  is  predicted  by  a  red-orange  sun  in* 
the  west.  Isn’t  it  getting  late! 

Disappointment  on  Mark’s  face  is  ap¬ 
parent.  Tears,  near  the  surface,  are 
rudely  swallowed.  To  look  for  an  aero¬ 
plane  all  day  and  finally  to  have  to  give 
it  up.  is  going  to  be  hard.  “I  hear 
something,”  lie  cries  out  of  a  listening 
silence.  Even  Poll,  sitting  on  Elsie’s 
shoulder,  stands  intent.  The  plane  at 
last  is  coming.  Ha !  It  circles !  Poll 
screams. 

Above,  a  white  paper  falls,  pirouetting 
gracefully  as  it  meets  conflicting  currents 
of  air.  Mark  races  for  it,  as  a  third 
baseman  after  a  fly,  and  we  see  it  in  his 
hands.  It  is  a  white  paper,  and  words 
are  scrawled  thei’e  in  pencil.  “On  my 


way  to  the  landing  field,”  it  read.  “AV ill 
be  at  the  farm  in  a  half  hour.  Late  start 
at  Philadelphia.” 

“AVhy  can’t  he  land  here  at  the 
farm?”  cried  my  lad,  suddenly,  and  I, 
stooping  to  a  clearer  view  saw  the  misty 
eye  and  trembling  lip  of  a  spirit  seeking 
new  elements  of  environment.  Fresh 
minds,  new  ideas.  The  same  old  farm, 
but  different  somehow,  in  its  unique  pos¬ 
sibilities.  My  son  will  perhaps  read  a 
deeper  meaning  in  these  strawberries,  in 
our  free  and  natural  life  here  on  the 
farm,  after  transportation.  i.  u. 


Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

This  great  event  will  take  place  Au¬ 
gust  11-27 — Pike’s  Peak,  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  Glacier  Park,  Mt.  Baker, 
and  the  marvelous  scenery  along  the 
way.  Here  are  a  few  interesting  letters 
from  readers  who  have  gone  previously, 
and  others  : 

AVe  received  your  invitation  to  make 
reservations  for  the  Third  It.  N.-Yr. 
Tour,  and  it  surely  is  alluring,  but  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  go  this  year.  There 
is  so  much  we  could  say  in  favor  of  last 
Summer's  tour,  and  yet  it  would  be  in¬ 
adequate  to  express  the  beauties  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  hospitality  of  the  people,  the 
efficient  management  of  a  carefully 
planned  trip,  that  everyone  most  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed,  and  t lie  happy  ending 
for  us  best  of  all.  Nevertheless  we  will 
go  with  you  every  step  of  the  way  in 
thought  and  not  only  hope  but  know  you 
will  have  another  wonderful  two  weeks. 
And  we  shall  use  our  influence  for  any 
who  might  be  induced  to  go. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  WM.  A.  PEARL. 

Connecticut. 

I  received  the  itinerary  of  the  Coast 
to  Coast  Tour  and  I  thank  you  very 
much.  I  have  sent  it  to  my  son  and  am 
trying  to  persuade  him  to  go,  as  1  know 
what  it  is  to  go  with  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 

Massachusetts.  c.  a.  g. 

I  hope  you  get  a  nice  big  crowd.  I 
surely  never  will  forget  that  wonderful 
trip.  And  many  thanks  to  you  for  those 
seeds.  I  was  trying  to  wait  and  send 
you  a  lemon,  orange  and  white  poppy,  but 
they  won’t  all  come  out  at  once,  but  will 
try  again.  I  will  try  to  get  people  to 
go  and  wish  you  the  best  of  luck.  I  so 
wish  I  could  go.  E.  i.  T. 

New  York. 

AATill  you  please  send  me  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  your  Third  Coast  to  Coast  Rural 
New-Yorker  Tour?  AVhat  is  the  latest 
date  that  one  will  be  able  to  make  reser¬ 
vations,  and  if  at  the  last  minute  one  is 
unable  to  go  will  the  deposit  for  the  res¬ 
ervation  be  returned?  L.  e.  n.,  jr. 

Virginia. 

The  reservation  blank  states  that  if  no¬ 
tified  five  days  before  the  tour  leaves 
money  will  be  refunded,  but  we  would 
not  be  technical  in  the  case  of  a  misfor¬ 
tune  that  prevented  one  from  accom¬ 
panying  us.  It  is  well  to  send  in  the 
reservation  early,  however,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  not  required  until  the  end  of 
July. 

AATould  be  very  glad  to  have  booklet 
regarding  Third  Annual  Tour.  Thanks. 
Yours  for  the  “best  paper  on  earth.” 

New  York.  p.  s.  H. 

Send  me  a  copy  of  your  Tour  Booklet. 
As  we  have  been  married  eight  years  and 
never  been  on  a  honeymoon  would  like 
to  go  on  your  cross-country  trip  if  the 
cost  is  not  too  great.  My  wife  and  I 
feel  we  would  like  to  take  this  trip. 
Hoping  to  get  the  booklet  soon  so  we 
can  plan  in  time.  W.  A.  M. 

Delaware. 

This  trip  makes  a  delightful  honey¬ 
moon  trip  as  a  young  couple  who  were 
with  us  last  year  will  testify,  and  our 
friends  who  had  the  happy  ending  also 
coincide.  The  cost  is  not  high.  The  so- 
called  low  rates  advertised  do  not  include 
all  reservations,  all  tips,  all  sightseeing 
and  all  meals.  The  meals  on  the  trip 
cost  approximately  $3.75  a  day  and  they 
are  worth  it.  The  three-day  trip  in  Yel¬ 
lowstone  will  cost  at  least  $25  a  person. 
On  ocean  trips  you  are  given  a  schedule 
of  tips  that  are  suggested  for  the  pas¬ 
sengers  and  they  are  about  10  per  cent 
of  I  he  amount  paid  for  the  entire  trip — 
and  sometimes  more.  All  these  small  de¬ 
tails  you  are  saved.  There  is  nothing 
else  to  be  paid  except  those  special 
things  you  may  want  to  buy  or  do,  but 
there  is  so  much  arranged  for  your  pleas¬ 
ure  and  comfort  on  the  trip  and  so  many 
interesting  sightseeing  trips  that  you  are 
satisfied  and  will  know  no  want.  Those 
who  have  gone  on  the  other  tours  have 
all  come  back  witli  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  management,  the  arrangement 
and  the  pleasure  they  have  had,  and  they 
are  all  ready  to  go  again  and  this  we 
consider  the  highest  praise  any  trip 
we  could  ask.  It  is  worth  considerable  to 
have  all  details  cared  for.  Send  in  your 
reservation  and  go  with  us.  AVe  know 
you  will  enjoy  every  minute. 

From  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Ranch 

Decoration  Day  and  we  have  not  had 
one  Avhole  day  warm  enough  to  do  with¬ 
out  fire  in  the  living-rooms.  AVe  had 
two  feet  of  wet  snow  on  April  21,  but 
no  moisture  since,  and  more  wind  than 
usual.  Our  main  irrigation  ditch  has  to 
have  some  flume  repairs,  also  17  big 
rocks  removed  with  dynamite.  Another 


ditch  carries  melted  snow  from  a  box 
canyon  and  the  Alfalfa  is  being  watered 
from  it,  but  the  garden  cannot  be  reached 
from  this  ditch,  consequently  garden 
growth  is  slow.  AVe  have  a  few  radishes 
and  green  onions  to  use,  but  if  it  would 
only  rain  we  would  have  vegetables  in 
great  abundance.  AA7e  plan  to  produce 
everything  possible  to  prepare  for  AA’in- 
ter  use.  AVe  always  do  can,  dry,  and 
otherwise  preserve  everything  possible, 
but  this  year  wo  will  redouble  our  ef¬ 
forts,  for  with  the  prevailing  low  prices 
of  farm  products  there  is  not  much 
money  with  which  to  purchase  supplies. 

Butterfat  is  14  cents  per  lb.,  eggs  liB/sj 
cents  a  dozen  in  trade,  broilers  20  cents 
per  lb.  Our  young  chickens  arc  heavy 
enough  now  to  begin  on,  and  we  have 
them  in  all  stages  from  sitting  eggs,  due 
to  hatch  in  June,  month-old  chickens 
and  fryers.  The  turkey  business  is  poor. 
Eggs  do  not  hatch  well,  probably  owing 
to  continued  cold  weather.  1  bought  a 
setting  of  eight  eggs  from  extra  heavy 
stock,  for  next  year’s  breeders.  Five 
poults  hatched  and  were  doing  well  un¬ 
til  a  porcupine  devoured  one.  I  have 
brought  the  remaining  four  nearer  the 
house  for  safer  keeping.  George  shot  one 
porcupine,  but  there  are  more  near  by. 

The  sheep  and  wool  markets  are  so 
low  that  the  outlook  is  anything  but  en¬ 
couraging.  The  AVinter  loss  was  ter¬ 
rific,  and  the  lamb  crop  is  way  below 
normal.  A  Greek  sheepman  began  the 
A\  inter  with  1.800  head.  Six  hundred 
died  through  the  hard  AVinter  and  an¬ 
other  000  died  in  the  bad  storm  just  after 
they  were  sheared.  The  Greek  drove  the 
remaining  600  out  among  other  bands, 
went  to  a  telephone  and  called  the  loan 
company  that  held  a  mortgage  on  the 
sheep.  He  told  the  loan  company,  “Your 
sheepies  is  mixed,”  got  in  his  old  flivver 
and  beat  it.  He  is  out  of  the  sheep  busi¬ 
ness. 

Schools  have  closed  and  many  teachers 
are  still  looking  for  schools.  More  teach¬ 
ers  than  schools,  it  seems,  just  as  there 
are  more  workers  in  all  lines  than  there 
are  positions.  The  little  seven-year-old 
grandson,  John,  finished  his  first  term 
with  “good”  and  “excellent”  in  all  his 
work.  lie  had  learned  the  alphabet  be¬ 
fore  starting  to  school,  but  had  no  use 
for  it  for  some  time.  His  teacher  used 
the  phonetic  system,  and  it  heats  the  old 
way  all  to  pieces.  It  sounds  like  a  bunch 
of  young  Indians  to  hear  the  children 
“sounding”  new  words,  but  I  never  saw 
such  good1  results  by  any  other  method. 
John  had  often  said  lie  had  three  wishes 
he  would  like  to  have  granted.  One  was 
to  be  unconscious,  “so  lie  could  see  how  it 
felt,”  another  was  to  “go  to  a  hospital,” 
and  the  third  was  to  “have  his  name  in 
the  papers.”  All  three  were  granted  at 
once.  The  horse  that  lie  and  his  mother 
were  riding  shied  and  whirled,  throwing 
John  off.  No  bones  were  broken,  but  he 
was  unconscious  for  some  time  and  we 
rushed  him  to  the  hospital.  The  accident 
was  reported,  and  lie  ‘'got  his  name  in 
the  papers.”  Needless  to  say,  he  has  no 
desire  for  a  repetition  of  the  perform¬ 
ance. 

Fishing  season  is  open  now,  but  the 
creek  i.s  quite  high  and  weather  cold,  so 
I  am  laying  off.  However,  I  know  of  a 
good  worm  patch,  and  the  first  warm  day 
will  find  me  hitting  the  trail.  AVouldn’t 
you  like  to  go,  too? 

MRS.  PEARL  UNDERWOOD. 

Garfield  Co.,  Colo. 


Congressional  appropriations  are 
based  on  the  Vermont  woman’s  rhubarb- 
pie  recipe :  “Put.  in  all  the  sugar  you 
dare,  and  then  double  it.”  —  Boston 
Transcript. 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
June  25,  1932.  In  most  cases  the  top  price  is 


June:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.: 
Class  2A,  $1.10;  Class  2B.  $1.30:  Class  3,  $1.10. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.59;  Class  2, 
$1.35;  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER 

Creamerv,  fresh,  fancv,  18c;  extra,  92  score, 
17c:  firsts,-  87  to  91  score.  13(4  to  16%c;  ladles. 
14  to  1514c;  packing  stock,  12  to  13(4c;  sweet 
fancy,  20c:  extras.  19c;  firsts,  15  to  1814c; 
renovated,  lGc;  centralized,  1014c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premium,  2314c;  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings,  1814  to  211Ac:  standard,  17  to  18c; 
nearby  under  grades,  14  to  10c;  browns,  special 
pack,  18  to  23c;  standards,  15  to  1014c;  mixed 
colors,  special  pack,  10  to  19c;  standards,  45 
lbs.,  10c;  rehandled  receipts,  45  lbs.,  1414c;  me¬ 
diums,  12  to  12%e:  Pacific  f'oast,  fresh  specials, 
2414c;  standards,  21  to  2214c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  214  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  114  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  10c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
27c;  small  breeds,  best,  29c;  roosters,  11c; 
ducks,  13c;  geese,  12c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  30c:  fair  to  good,  18  to 
23c;  roosters,  11c;  fowls,  17c;  ducks,  15c;  tur¬ 
keys,  No.  1,  27c;  squabs,  11).,  ungraded,  25c; 
graded,  25c;  dark,  doz.,  $2;  culls,  $1.50. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $7.25;  bulls,  $3.50:  cows, 
$2.50;  calves,  best,  $7;  common  to  good,  $4.50 
to  $0.50;  sheep,  $2.25;  lambs,  $7.75;  hogs,  $3.95. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  9c;  good  to  choice,  0  to  8c. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  180  lbs.,  $1.00;  Canada,  90  lbs.,  $1.20; 
new,  bbl.,  $3.50;  sweet  potatoes,  Md.,  bu.,  $1; 
Jersey,  $1.00. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.,  $2;  beets,  bu.,  $1.50;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  $2;  carrots,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.50;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $1.50;  eggplant,  bu.,  $2.25;  kale, 
bid.,  $1;  lettuce,  bu.,  $3.50;  onions,  50  lbs., 
$1.10;  parsley,  bu.,  $1;  peas,  bu.,  $2.75:  pep¬ 
pers,  bu.,  $2.75;  spinach,  bu..  00c:  string  beans, 
bu.,  $2;  sweet  corn,  bu.,  $1.25:  tomatoes,  Fla., 
crate,  $2.50;  watercress,  100  bchs.,  $2.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Albemarle,  bskt..  $2;  Spy,  $1.50; 
Baldwin,  $1.25;  Stayman,  $1.25;  pears,  En.,  bu.. 
$1.25:  strawberries,  up-river,  qt.,  8  to  13c; 
Jersey,  qt.,  5  to  12c;  L.  I.,  qt..  9  to  14c:  Del. 
and  Md.,  qt.,  5  to  10c.  Cherries.  Del.,  Md.  and 
Jersey.  12-qt.  bskt.,  red,  sour,  75c  to  $1;  qt.^ 
4  to  10c.  Muskmelons,  Ga„  Jumbo,  crt..  $2.75 
to  $3.25;  std.  crt.,  $2.50  to  $2.75:  pony  crt., 
$2  to  $2.25;  flat  crt.,  $1.10  to  $1.50;  Cal., 
jumbo  crt.,  $3.38  to  $4.50:  std.  crt.,  $2.88  to 
$3.50;  flat  crt.,  $1.35  to  $1.50.  Peaches,  So. 
Mayflower,  crt.,  $2  to  $5;  (4  -bu .  bskt.,  $1.75 
to  $2.50.  Watermelons,  car,  $835. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  64%c;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
45c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  31c;  rye,  4414c. 

FEEDS 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran,  $17.85;  standard  middlings,  $17.85:  Red- 
dog.  $23.35;  hominy  feed,  $17.10;  cottonseed 
meal.  $21.25. 

HAY 

Hay,  No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $17;  No.  3,  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $17. 

Retail  Prices  in  N.  Y.  City 
Markets 

(Quotations  are  by  the  pound  unless  other¬ 
wise  specified.) 

Dairy  Products.— Butter,  tub,  21  to  24c;  fancy 
tub,  25  to  27c;  print,  23  to  2Ge;  cheese,  store, 
19  to  24c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys,  young,  large,  33 
to  35c;  small,  37  to  39c;  frying  chickens,  28 
to  31c;  roast  chickens,  large,  33  to  35c;  me¬ 
dium,  28  to  31c;  broilers.  1(4  to  1%  lbs.,  2G  to 
28c;  nearby,  fresh.  37  to  39c;  western,  large, 
29  to  32c:  fricassee  fowls,  heavy,  23  to  25c; 
medium,  25  to  20c:  ducks,  old,  17  to  18c;  L.  I., 
fresh,  19  to  21e;  squabs.  %  to  1  lb.,  37  to  45c; 
old  roosters,  soup  chickens,  14  to  lGc;  capons, 
as  to  size,  43  to  45c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  eating,  doz.,  25  to  30c;  cook¬ 
ing.  4  to  6c;  blackberries,  qt..  15  to  20c:  ba¬ 
nanas,  doz.,  20c;  oranges,  select,  doz.,  50  to 
GOe;  medium,  doz.,  30  to  40c;  small.  15  to  18, 
25c;  pears,  eating,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  cherries,  20 
to  25c;  rhubarb,  bch.,  3  to  4c;  table  grapes,  12 
to  15c;  pineapples,  each,  10  to  15c;  strawber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  14  to  17c;  cantaloupes,  each,  8  to 
10c;  grapefruit,  each,  5  to  15c;  lemons,  doz., 
25  to  30c. 

Vegetables. — Potjatoes,  whites,  15  to  22c; 
new,  3  to  4c;  cauliflower,  head,  20  to  35c;  car¬ 
rots,  bch.,  5  to  7c;  corn,  3  to  5  ears,  25c;  kohl¬ 
rabi,  5c;  onions,  3  to  4c:  beets,  bch.,  5  to  7c; 
celery,  bch.,  10  to  12c;  string  beans,  8  to  12c; 
broccoli.  10  to  12c;  lettuce,  head,  8  to  10c;  to¬ 
matoes,  15  to  18c;  peas,  good,  8  to  10c;  choice, 
15  to  18c:  artichoke,  each,  5  to  8e;  spinach,  5 
to  7c;  asparagus,  good,  15  to  20c;  choice,  24 
to  28c;  cabbage,  new,  7  to  9c;  kale,  5c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter.  —  Solid-packed,  creamery,  in  tubs, 
fancy,  higher  scoring  than  extras,  19  to  22c; 
92  score,  18c:  91  score,  17c;  90  score,  10c;  89 
score,  15%c;  88  score.  15c;  87  score,  14(4c;  8G 
score,  14c:  garlicky,  12  to  13c. 

EgKs. — Fresh  extra  firsts,  1714c;  fresh  firsts, 
new  cases,  1514c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand 
cases,  15c;  average  current  receipts,  in  second¬ 
hand  cases,  1414c;  fresli  seconds,  1314  to  14c; 
carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs,  in 
cases,  21  to  '2c. 

Live  Poultiy.— Fowls,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
17c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  15  to  16c;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  fancy,  15  to  16c;  ordinary,  11  to  14c; 
broilers,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks,  full-feathered, 
3  lbs.  and  over,  23  to  24e;  214  lbs.  and  over, 
20  to  21e;  smaller  sizes,  17  to  19c:  barebacks 
and  poor  quality  lower;  broilers,  fancy  Reds, 
large-sized,  full-feathered,  19  to  21c;  small¬ 
sized,  10  to  18c:  broilers.  White  Leghorns, 
fancy,  full-feathered,  weighing  2%  lbs..  18e;  2 
His.,  17c;  1%  lbs.,  16c:  114  lbs.,  14c;  114  lbs., 
13c;  1  lb.,  12c;  barebacks  and  poor  quality 

lower;  old  roosters  mixed  colors,  10c:  White 
Leghorns,  8c:  ducks,  large,  White  Pekin,  young, 
12  to  13c;  ducks,  mixed  colors,  old.  8  to  10c; 
Muscovy  ducks,  white,  15  to  16c;  mixed  colors, 
12  to  14e;  pigeons,  per  pair,  young,  20  to  23c; 
old,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  fresh-killed,  boxes, 
weighing  over  6  lbs.,  17c;  514  to  0  lbs.,  18c; 
414  to  5  lbs.,  19c:  314  to  4  lbs.,  18c;  3  lbs.  or 
under,  1G  to  17c;  broiling  chickens,  fresh-killed. 
Western,  22  to  25c;  Pacific  Coast,  25c;  old 
roosters,  dry-picked.  Western,  weighing  5  lbs. 
or  over,  11c;  under  5  lbs.,  8  to  10c;  ducks. 
Long  Island,  15c. 

Apples. — Bu.  bskts.,  Va.,  Winesaps.  U.  S.  No. 
1,  214-in,  up,  $1.50  to  $1.05;  U.  8.  Utility,  214- 


in.  up,  $1.40;  Pa.,  Ben  Davis,  U.  S.  No.  1,  214- 
in.  up,  $1  to  $1.25;  N.  Y.,  Baldwins,  U.  8. 
No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $1.25;  bbls.,  Va.,  Winesaps, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  214-in.  up,  $4.  Street  sales:  Pa. 
and  N.  .1.,  bu.,  Winesaps,  U.  S.  No.  1.  214-in. 
up,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  few  $2;  poorer  $1.25  to 
$1.40;  Staymans,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  up,  $1.75  to 
$2.25;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2’4-in.  up,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Asparagus.- — Md.,  Del.  and  N.  J.,  per  doz. 
bchs.,  crts.,  very  large,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  few 
exceptional  lots.  $2;  large,  $1  to  $1.50;  me¬ 
dium,  75c  to  $1.25;  small.  50  to  75c;  few 
higher;  Pa,,  very  large,  $2  to  $2.50;  large, 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  medium,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Cabbage. — Tenn.,  crts.,  approximately  GO  lbs., 
mixed  round  and  pointed  type,  few  sales,  $2.85; 
Md.,  crts.,  approximately  80  lbs.,  round  type, 
$3.75;  Va.  Eastern  Shore,  ^4 -bbl.  hprs.,  pointed 
type,  ordinary  quality,  $1  to  $1.25.  Street 
sales:  N.  J..  %-bu.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1;  mostly 

70  to  85c;  %-bbl.  hprs.,  fine  quality,  $2;  Pa., 
bus.,  90c:  bbls.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Md.,  V2-bbl. 

hprs.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  mostly  around  $1.50;  Va., 
%-bbl.  hprs..  $1.25  to  $1.75;  poorer,  $1. 

Potatoes. — N.  C.,  cloth-top  stave  bbls..  Cob¬ 
blers,  U.  8.  No.  1  $3  to  $3.25;  best,  mostly 

$3.25;  U.  S.  No.  2,  few  sales,  $1;  100-ib.  sacks, 

Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.40  to  $1.75;  mostly 

$1.65;  S.  C.,  cloth-top  stave  bbls.,  Spaulding 

Rose,  U.  S.  No.  1,  ordinary  to  fair  condition, 
$2.75;  Va.  Eastern  Shore,  cloth-top  stave  bbls., 
Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.75  to  $2.  Old,  Me., 
terminal  sales,  100-lb.  sacks,  Green  Mountains, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  85  to  90c;  few  higher;  poorer,  75 
to  80c.  Dock  sales:  100-lb.  sacks,  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  U.  S.  No.  1,  80  to  85c;  poor,  lower. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Supplies  of  most  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
been  moderately  heavy  during  the  past  week, 
especially  from  local  sources.  Buyers  have 
been  moderately  active  and  offerings  have 
cleared  well  in  most  cases,  however.  Ordinary 
quality  lettuce,  potatoes.,  spinach  and  straw¬ 
berries  have  been  exceptions  and  the  poorer 
grades  have  suffered.  Eggs  and  butter  have 
been  moderately  firm  with  eggs  experiencing 
some  advance  in  price. 

Apples. — Supply  light,  demand  light,  market 
quiet.  Native  various  varieties  ordinary  25  to 
75c.  Baldwins  best  mostly  $1  to  $1.60.  Extra 
fancy,  few  sales  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Few  Russets 
best  $1  to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  various  va¬ 
rieties  ordinary  $1.50  to  $3.50  bbl.  N.  Y. 
Baldwins  U.  S.  Utility  $1  to  $1.35  bu.  bskt. 

Asparagus. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  best  $2.25  to  $2.50.  few  fancy  $3, 
poorer  low  as  $1.  Md.  best  $2.50  to  $3,  poorer 
$1.25  doz.  bchs.  N.  J.  ord.  $1.25  to  $2.25  doz. 
bclis.  N.  Y.  best  $3  to  $3.50,  few  $4,  poorer 
lower  doz.  bchs. 

Beets.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  18  bclis.,  60  to  90c,  few  $1  std. 
bu.  box.  Va.  mostly  75c  to  $1.25  crt.  Miss. 
50  to  75c  *4  crt. 

Cabbage.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Md.  mostly  $2  1(4  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50  %-bbl.  crt. 

Carrots.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Calif,  bchs.  ord.  $1.50  to  $2  crt.  Ariz.  $2  to 
$2.25  crt.  Tex.  bchd.  ord.  60c  to  $1  (4  crt. 

Celery. — Supply  light,  demand  fair.  Few  na¬ 
tive  $2  to  $2.50  doz.  bchs.  Fla.  crts.  ord. 
$1.50  to  $2,  poorer  lower,  few  best  higher. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good 
on  best.  Hothouse  native  00  to  72  cukes  ord. 
$1  to  $3,  few  best  mostly  $3.50  to  $4  std.  bu. 
box.,  50c  to  $1  few  extra  fancy  higher  carton 
of  24.  Ohio  and  Ind.  fancy  $1  to  $1.50  carton 
of  24.  Outdoor  Fla.  $1  to  $1.50  bu.  hpr.  S.  C. 
$1  to  $1.50  hpr. 

Esearole. — JSupply  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  15  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  18  heads  outdoor  mostly  20  to 
40c,  few  50c  std.  bu.  box.  Iceberg  18  heads 
50  to  85c  crt.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  ord. 
mostly  $2  to  $3,  few  higher,  poorer  low  as  $1 
crt. 

Mushrooms.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native  best  50c  to  $1,  few  $1.25 
3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Tex. 
yellow  85c  to  $1  50  lbs.,  smaller  lower.  Calif, 
yellow  85  to  90c  50  lbs. 

Potatoes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Me.  100  lbs.  Green  Mountains  best  GO  to  75c, 
poorer  40c  100-lb.  bag.  P.  E.  I.  few  sales 
mostly  90c  to  $1  90-lb.  bag  S.  C.  No.  1  bbl. 
$3  to  $3.50,  poorer  lower. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good  on  best.  Native  outdoor  50  to  GO  bchs.  20 
to  40c,  few  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  35  to  50c,  few  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Romaine. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  12  to  16  heads  20  to  40c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Scallions.  — ■  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  48  to  GO  bchs.  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  fancy  30  to  35c,  few  40c;  poorer 
15  to  25e  std.  bu.  box. 

Strawberries. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Native,  32-qt.  crts.  7  to  12c; 
few  15c  qt.  N.  J.,  Del  and  Md.,  32-qt.  crts. 
5  to  10c  qt. 

Tomatoes.  — -  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Hothouse  native  best  mostly  15  to  18c,  few  20c, 
poorer  lower  lb.  Fla.  outdoor  fair  $1.25  to 
$2.50  lug.  Mex.  few  sales  best  $3  to  $4,  poor¬ 
er  lower  lug.  Ohio  hothouse  few  sales  12(4  to 
16c,  few  20c  lb.  in  8-lb.  bskts. 

Turnips. — Supply  light,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  jiurple  tops  bchd.  75c  to  $1  doz.  bchs. 
1*.  E.  I.  Ruta  few  sales  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.50 
50-lb.  bag. 

Maple  Products. — Supply  light,  demand  light. 
Vt.  and  N.  II.  syrup  $1.25  to  $1.50,  poorer  $1 
gal.  Sugar  18  to  22c,  poorer  12c  lb. 

Hay. — Supplies  light,  demand  fair,  market 
firm  on  best.  No.  1  Timothy  $18.50.  No.  2 
Timothy  $17.50.  Clover  mixed  No.  1  $17.50  ton. 
Alfalfa  no  sales. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras 
18(4c.  Firsts  17(4  to  18c.  Seconds  16  to  17c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  24c.  White  extras  23c.  Fresh 
eastern  17  to  20c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
weak.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  19  to  20c;  3  to  3(4  lbs. 
17  to  18c.  Chickens  none.  Roosters  10  to  lie 
lb.  Capons  none.  Live  poultry  weak.  Fowl 
17  to  18c.  Leghorns  15  to  16c.  Chickens  large 
20c;  small  18  to  19c.  Roosters  8  to  10c.  Broil¬ 
ers  16  to  17c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
extra  17  to  17(4e;  firsts  16  to  lGt4c.  Fresh 
firsts  12(4  to  13c.  Western  held  extras  1G  to 
17c.  Frists  15  to  15>/»c.  Fresh  firsts  12(4  to 
13c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.  —  Market  weak,  quotations 
based  on  normal  sales.  Larger  quantities 
salable  only  at  lower  prices.  N.  Y.  and  Mich, 
pea  $3.25  to  $3.50.  Calif,  small  white  $3.50 
to  $4.  Yellow  eyes  $3.25  to  $3.75.  Red  kidney 
$3.25  to  $3.50.  Lima  $5.25  to  $5.50  100-lb. 
sacks. 

Wool. — Market  very  draggy,  demand  light, 
prices  again  lower. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  15  to  lGc, 
clothing  11 V4  to  12c;  (4  blood,  combing  15(4 
to  lG(4e.  clothing  12  to  13c;  %  blood,  combing 
15  to  lGc,  clothing  13  to  14c:  (4  blood,  comb¬ 
ing  14  to  15c,  clothing  12  to  13c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  tine,  combing  38  to  40c, 
clothing  31  to  33c;  (4  blood,  combing  34  to  36c, 

clothing  27  to  30c;  %  blood,  combing  28  to  30c, 

Clothing  25  to  27c;  (4  blood,  combing  24  to  20c, 

clothing  21  to  23c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  38  to  40c, 
clothing  33  to  35c;  (4  blood,  combing  3G  to  38c, 

clothing  31  to  33c;  %  blood,  combing  32  to  34c, 

clothing  29  to  31c;  (4  blood,  combing  28  to  30c, 

clothing  25  to  27c. 


BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  steady,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $3.50  to  $4. 

Cattle. — Supply  of  killing  classes  barely  nor¬ 
mal,  market  on  butcher  cattle  steady  to  25c 
higher;  vealers  50c  higher;  demand  fair  for  all 
classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $1.75  to  $3;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $1.25  to  $3. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $3.50  to  $0.50; 
cull  and  common  $1.50  to  $3.50. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  rather  light,  market  fully 
steady,  some  sales  $5  to  $10  higher,  demand 
fair.  Choice,  head,  $95  to  $110;  good,  $80  to 
$95;  medium,  $45  to  $80;  common,  $40  to  $45. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Green  corn  and  red  raspberries  are  in  the 
market.  Asparagus  and  tomatoes  are  higher. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  — -  Butter,  firm; 
creamery  prints,  22c;  tubs,  20c;  firsts,  18  to 
19c.  Cheese,  steady;  new  daisies,  longhorn, 
13c;  brick,  15c;  old  flats,  22c;  limburger,  23c. 
Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy,  19c;  grade  A,  1G  to 
19c;  grade  B,  15  to  lGc;  grade  C,  13  to  14c; 
nearby  at  market,  14  to  lGc. 

Poultry.— Dressed  poultry,  weak;  fowls,  16 
to  19c;  fryers,  21  to  23c;  roasters,  26  to  27e; 
broilers,  20  to  22c;  ducks,  17-  to  18c;  turkeys, 
29  to  31c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  13  to 
10c;  broilers,  13  to  23c;  old  roosters,  10c. 

Apples  and  I’otatoes.- — Apples,  steady;  Bald¬ 
win,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25:  Rome  Beauty,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  McIntosh,  $1.50  to  $2;  Winusap,  west¬ 
ern  box,  $1.50  to  $1.85:  Delicious,  $2.85  to  $3. 
Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  35  to  40c; 
Maine,  2-bu.  bag,  $1:  N.  C.,  bbl.,  $3  to  $3.15; 
sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  medium, 
cwt. .  $2.25;  pea,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Marrow.  $2.75 
to  $3;  white  kidney,  $4  to  $4.50.  Onions, 
steady;  Tex.,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  $1  to  $1.10; 

white,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  green,  doz.  bclis.,  0 

to  13c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate, 
$2.75  to  $3.50;  dewberries,  N.  C.,  32-qt.  orate, 
$4  to  $G:  honeydews,  Cal.,  crate,  $3.50:  oranges. 
Cal.,  crate,  $3.25  to  $5;  Fla.,  $4.50  to  $5.25; 

pineapples,  Cuba,  crate,  $4.50;  plums,  Cal., 
crate,  $1.50  to  $2;  strawberries,  32-qt.  crate, 
$3.25  to  $3.50;  watermelons,  25  to  85c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bclis.,  90c  to 
$2;  beans,  N.  C.,  string,  bu.,  $1.75;  wax,  75c 

to  $1.25;  Miss.,  green,  $1.75  to  $2;  beets,  doz. 
bchs.,  GO  to  G5c;  cabbage,  Tenn.,  60-lb.  crate, 
$2.50;  carrots,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate,  75c  to  $1.50;  celery, 
doz.  bclis.,  60  to  90c;  corn,  Tex.,  bu.  bskt.,  $2 
to  $2.25;  cucumbers,  2-doz.  bskt.,  60c  to  $1.10; 
horseradish,  (4  bbl.,  $5:  kohlrabi,  doz.,  35  to 
50c;  lettuce,  1-doz.  crate,  35c  to  $1;  mush¬ 
rooms,  1-lb.  bskt.,  25  to  35c;  peas.  Cal.,  bu., 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  peppers.  La.,  bu.,  $3;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs.,  15  to  18c:  romaine,  crate,  25  to  30c; 
spinach,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  squash,  bu.,  $1  to  $2; 
tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  85c  to  $1.10;  turnips,  50- 
lb.  sack,  65  to  75c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$12  to  $12.50;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $12.50;  oat 
straw,  $7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$12;  standard  middlings,  $12.50;  red-dog,  $18.50; 
cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $18  35; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $28;  hominy,  $14.30; 
gluten,  $16.30;  oatfeed,  $6;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$2.25;  Alfalfa,  $10.50;  Alsike,  $9;  clover, 
$10.25  to  $10.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Suit  for  Airplane  Damage. — A  suit 
for  the  recovery  of  $4,S00  damages  as  the 
result  of  an  airplane  falling  through  the 
roof  of  a  home  was  opened  before  Judge 
William  B.  Harley  in  the  Bergen  County 
Common  Pleas  Court  at  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  June  13.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J. 
Kirchner,  of  Ridgefield  Park,  are  prose¬ 
cuting  the  suit  against  Benjamin  Jones 
and  Richard  ’White,  both  of  Hasbrpuek 
Heights.  According  to  the  bill  of  com¬ 
plaint  an  airplane,  owned  by  White  and 
piloted  by  Jones,  fell  through  the  roof  of 
the  Kirchner  home  on  November  22, 
1930.  The  defendants  contend  in  their 
answer,  filed  with  County  Clerk  James 
W.  Mercer,  that  the  crash  was  caused 
by  atmospheric  conditions,  over  which 
they  had  no  control,  thereby  constituting 
an  act  of  God. 

Mine  Explosion  in  Virginia. — The 
bodies  of  six  men  killed  in  an  explosion 
in  the  mines  of  the  Splaslidam  Smokeless 
Coal  Corporation,  Splashdam,  Va.,  had 
been  brought  out  of  the  mine  and  iden¬ 
tified  June  13.  Four  others  were  killed. 
All  the  men  were  white  and  all  except 
one  leave  families. 

The  Republican  Convention. — The 
program  of  the  first  day’s  session  July 
14  was  as  follows:  Call  to  order  at.  11 
A.  M.  by  Senator  Fess,  chairman  of  na¬ 
tional  committee.  Prayer  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  James  E.  Freeman,  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Conven¬ 
tion  call  read  by  George  de  B.  Keim. 
Temporary  roll-call.  Election  of  tem¬ 
porary  chairman.  Address  of  temporary 
chairman.  Election  of  temporary  officers. 
Selection  of  committees  on  credentials, 
permanent  organization,  rules  and  order 
of  business  and  resolutions. 

The  platform  specifically  recommends  : 

Emergency  loans  to  States  for  unem¬ 
ployment  relief. 

Banking  law  revision  to  protect  de¬ 
positors. 

Establishment  of  a  home  loan  discount 
system. 

The  support  of  “any  plan  which  will 
help  agriculture  balance  production 
against  demand.” 

Participation  in  World  Court,  and  re¬ 
duction  of  armament. 

Rigid  laws  against  gangsters  and  kid¬ 
nappers. 

Tariff  revision  to  “maintain  the  parity 
of  protection  to  agriculture  with  other 
industry.” 

Regarding  prohibition:  “We  believe 
that  the  people  should  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pass  upon  a  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  the  provision  of  which,  while  re¬ 
taining  in  the  Federal  government  power 
to  preserve  the  gains  already  made  in 
dealing  with  the  evils  inherent  in  the 
liquor  traffic,  shall  allow  Stales  to  deal 
with  the  problem  as  their  citizens  may 
determine,  but  subject  always  to  the 
power  of  the  Federal  government  to  pro¬ 
tect  those  States  where  prohibition  may 
exist  and  safeguard  our  citizens  every¬ 
where  from  the  return  of  the  saloon  and 
attendant  abuses.  Such  an  amendment 
should  be  promptly  submitted  to  the 


States  by  Congress,  to  be  acted  upon  by 
State  conventions  called  for  that  sole 
purpose  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
and  adequately  safeguarded  so  as  to  be 
truly  representative.” 

Illegal  Entry  of  Aliens. — Leo  I. 
Levine,  27-year-old  law  student,  who  was 
discharged  in  1928  from  the  Department 
of  Labor,  where  he  had  been  employed 
as  a  clerk  at  Ellis  Island,  pleaded  guilty 
June  14  to  an  indictment  charging  con¬ 
spiracy  and  violation  of  the  immigration 
law,  and  then  told  Federal  Judge  John 
C.  Knox  and  a  jury  that  Harold  Van 
Riper,  attorney  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
had  used  him  as  a  go-between  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy.  Van  Riper,  an  immigration 
specialist,  who  maintained  an  office  in 
New  York  City  at  1  Broadway,  is  a  de¬ 
fendant  in  the  same  case.  He  faces  a 
maximum  prison  sentence  of  82  years  if 
he  is  convicted  on  counts  charging  sub¬ 
ornation  of  perjury  and  conspiracy  in 
aiding  aliens  to  obtain  fraudulent  cer¬ 
tificates  of  arrival  as  a  preliminary  to 
getting  naturalization  papers.  George  Z. 
Medalie,  United  States  Attorney,  said 
that  Van  Riper  had  as  his  clients  profes¬ 
sional  men  and  women  who  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  country  temporarily  under 
bond  but  who  desired  to  stay  here  per¬ 
manently.  The  government  charges  that 
he  collected  from  $300  to  $1,000  from 
each  of  his  clients  and  that  lie  worked 
with  Charles  Ellis,  formerly  a  clerk  in 
the  Naturalization  Bureau,  who  made 
out  false  certificates  of  arrival  under 
similar  names  of  legitimate  applicants. 
Original  certificates  were  then  removed 
from  t  he  files  and  destroyed,  according  to 
Mr.  Medalie,  and  false  certificates  and 
copies  were  substituted. 

Gqt.i)  Withdrawal  Ends. — The  last  of 
the  Bank  of  France  dollar  balances, 
amounting  to  $55,000,000,  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  this  market  June  14,  a  part 
being  converted  into  earmarked  gold  and 
part  being  exported  in  the  form  of  gold 
bullion.  This  action  brought  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  in  financial  history — the 
repayment  by  the  United  States  since 
1929  of  all  but  $700,000,000  of  the  $3,- 
000,000.000  of  the  short-term  funds 
lodged  in  this  market  by  foreign  central 
banks,  governments  and  private  inter¬ 
ests.  The  incident,  according  to  Wall 
Street  bankers,  brings  to  a  close  the  pro¬ 
longed  loss  of  gold  which  this  country 
has  sustained  since  the  suspension  of  the 
gold  standard  by  Great  Britain  on  Sept. 
21,  1931.  Further  exports  of  gold  may 
be  looked  for  in  the  next  few  months, 
but  these  will  be  made  out  of  stocks  al¬ 
ready  earmarked  for  foreign  accounts 
here,  which  amount  to  about  $454,000,- 
000,  and  will  involve  no  loss  to  the  mone¬ 
tary  gold  stocks  of  the  country.  The 
sudden  ending  of  the  long,  anxious  strain 
involved  in  nine  months  of  almost  con¬ 
stant  gold  exports,  during  which  the 
monetary  stocks  of  the  country  had  been 
reduced  from  a  record  high  of  $5,015,- 
OOO.(KX)  on  Sept.  1G,  1931.  to  $3,979,000.- 
000  as  of  June  8,  a  reduction  of  $1,036,- 
000,000  was  celebrated  in  the  foreign  ex¬ 
change  market  by  the  strongest  bull 
movement  in  dollars  witnessed  in  many 
weeks.  Among  leading  bankers  the 
greatest  satisfaction  was  expressed  that 
this  disturbing  element  bad  at  length 
been  removed  from  the  financial  situa¬ 
tion. 

Death  of  Representative  Eslick. — 
In  the  midst  of  an  impassioned  plea  for 
passage  of  the  soldiers’  bonus  bill,  Rep¬ 
resentative  Edward  E.  Eslick,  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  fell  dead  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
June  14.  The  tragedy  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  galleries  filled  with  ex-ser¬ 
vice  men,  who  had  gathered  to  listen  to 
debate  on  the  Patman  $2,400, 000, 000 
bonus  bill  prior  to  a  final  vote  on  the 
measure.  It  came  with  such  amazing 
suddenness  that  the  House  was  left  in 
confusion.  Forty  minutes  passed  before 
adjournment  was  moved. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2291  I2tli  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Keqnest — Established  1845 
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Compact. .  Powerful 
Economical  to 


Does  a 


the  work 


of  a  team 


of  horses 


There's  a 
place  for 
aCentaur 
on  every 
farm.  Send  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
Name _ 

Address _ 


I  Mail  to  Centaur  Tractor  Corp.  22- A  Main. Greenwich, O.I 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  w  ill  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advei-tiser. 


MOUNT  Baker  and  Chain  Lakes — the  picture 
and  article  on  page  579  give  some  idea  of  the 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  this  scenery — one  of  the 
high  spots  in  our  Coast  to  Coast  Tour — two  weeks 
of  pleasure  and  interest  amid  the  greatest  wonders 
of  our  country.  Send  today  for  full  particulars  of 
the  trip  and  make  arrangements  to  go  with  us.  It 
will  he  a  friendly  crowd,  and  you  will  be  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  in  your  own  home.  We  start  August  11 
and  return  August  27. 

* 

OUR  friend  Henry  Field,  of  Shenandoah,  Iowa, 
is  on  the  road  to  the  United  States  Senate,  as 
he  led  his  opponent  in  the  recent,  primary  by  40,- 
000.  Mr.  Field  has  long  been  known  as  a  seedsman 
and  dealer  in  farm  supplies.  lie  has  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  of  his  own,  and  daily  talks  to  his  wide  circle 
of  friends  in  the  Central  West,  who  tune  in  to  hear 
his  voice  and  get  what  he  has  to  say.  The  Iowa 
City  Press-Citizen,  prints  this  note  about  him: 

Henry  Field  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Shenandoah 
December  0.  1871,  At  seven  lie  started  growing  vege¬ 
tables  and  seeds,  which  he  sold  here.  He  was  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  then,  too,  old  friends  here  recall.  His  father 
raised  livestock,  but  Henry’s  interests  were  all  in 
seeds,  plants,  garden  truck.  lie  has  11  children  and 
15  grandchildren,  lie  gives  $50  to  every  baby  born  to 
any  of  his  employes;  be  has  never  before  run  for  a 
political  olliee ;  he  has  invited,  in  all  friendliness,  his 
opponents  to  speak  from  his  radio  station ;  he  likes 
old-time  music;  more  people  visit  his  station  each 
year  than  attend  the  Iowa  State  Fair;  Ins  slogan  is, 
“I’m  from  Iowa  and  proud  of  it.” 

* 

CONNECTICUT,  is  to  have  a  strawberry  auc¬ 
tion  this  year,  carried  on  by  the  New  Haven 
Farmers’  Auction  Company.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  auction  will  handle  nearly  1,000  crates  of  berries 
each  night  during  the  local  season.  The  auction, 
starting  at  7  o’clock  in  the  evening,  is  expected  to 
last  two  or  three  hours  and  all  growers  must  have 
their  berries  on  the  market  not  later  than  S  o’clock. 
The  auction  market  is  limited  to  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  while  it  will  handle  only  strawberries 
at  present  it  is  expected  that  other  products  may 
be  sold  later  in  the  season.  President  C-  Tt.  Turner, 
of  Hamden,  announces  that  a  major  portion  of  the 
berries  raised  around  New  Haven  have  already 
been  consigned  to  the  auction  market  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  new  members  will  join  as  the  market 
progresses.  The  market  is  located  on  Hill  Street 
adjacent  to  the  present  farmers’  market.  A  large 
platform  has  been  built  so  that  the  products  may 
he  properly  inspected  by  prospective  purchasers. 
Sales  will  he  on  a  cash  basis,  and  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  rules  of  the  association,  which  all  mem¬ 
bers  agree  to  before  a  sale  can  he  transacted,  is 
that:  “No  person  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale,  in 
either  open  or  closed  packages,  any  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables  which  are  packed  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
face  or  surface  shown  shall  not  he  a  reasonable 
representation  of  the  contents  of  the  package. 
Furthermore,  the  package  or  packages  exhibited 
shall  he  representative  of  the  load.” 

* 

A  GREAT  event  in  Vermont  will  be  the  fifth  an¬ 
nual  Farm  and  Home  Conference  of  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and 
State  Agricultural  College  August  16-17.  The  ses¬ 
sion,  which  is  arranged  for  both  men  and  women, 
will  last  for  a  day  and  a  half,  and  a  program  con¬ 
taining  many  interesting  and  novel  features  as  well 
as  educational  ones  is  being  arranged.  The  first 
day  will  he  devoted  to  a  general  session,  featuring 
speakers  from  within  and  without  the  State,  in¬ 
cluding  Governor  Wilson  ;  a  mowing  contest,  which 
will  bring  together  some  of  the  best  scythe-swinging 


talent  in  the  State ;  a  boat  ride  on  the  lake,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  luncheon ;  prize  plays,  presenting 
some  of  the  best  that  have  been  given  in  the  home 
demonstration  contests  this  year,  and  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  dance  to  top  off  the  evening.  The  second  day 
will  he  given  over  to  sectional  meetings,  with  pro¬ 
grams  arranged  for  the  poultry  section,  the  home 
economics  section,  the  dairy  section  and  others. 
This  will  he  a  good  spot  to  go,  to  meet  other  farm 
people  and  find  out  what  is  going  on. 

* 

URING  the  first  four  months  of  this  year,  there 
were  23,412  motor  accidents  in  New  York  State, 
in  which  811  persons  were  killed.  The  period  June 
13-1S  is  being  observed  in  this  State  as  accident 
prevention  week.  The  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles 
offers  these  warnings,  which  might  well  apply  to 
every  week  in  the  year: 

Keep  to  the  right  when  driving,  use  the  middle  of 
ihe  road  only  for  passing,  and  never  pass  on  curves 
or  hills. 

Keep  within  (he  speed  limits  prescribed  by  the 
locality. 

Watch  for  the  safety  of  children,  who  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  alert  to  danger  as  adults. 

Look  back  before  starting  away  from  a  curb,  and 
always  use  hand  signals  when  stopping,  turning  or 
slowing  down. 

Be  doubly  cautious  when  crossing  railroad  tracks, 
and  never  try  to  beat  the  gates  or  warning  sounds. 

Obey  traffic  signals,  whether  silent,  automatic  or 
otherwise. 

Look  in  each  direction  before  crossing  an  intersec¬ 
tion,  and  never  dispute  right  of  way  where  a  hazard 
is  involved. 

Always  keep  lights,  brakes,  horn  and  windshield 
wiper  in  good  condition. 

Drive  more  slowly  than  usual  when  the  roads  are 
wet,  snowy,  icy  or  in  any  way  unsafe. 

Be  considerate  of  other  motorists  and  pedestrians. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  pedestrians  are  often  at 
fault  through  taking  reckless  chances.  “Watch  your 
step”  is  a  good  rule  for  them  as  well  as  the  autoists. 

* 

HE  value  of  our  exports  for  the  four  months 
ending  with  April,  1932,  was  $594,428,695.  The 
large  items  were:  The  United  Kingdom,  $106,506,- 
142;  Canada,  $88,000,998;  Japan,  $62,142,000;  Ger¬ 
many,  $46,727,410 ;  France,  $37,443,497 ;  China, 
$24,086,656;  Italy,  $16,460,852;  Netherlands,  $10,- 
148,734;  Belgium,  $13,832,730;  Cuba,  $12,281,519; 
India,  $12,340,289;  Argentina,  $10,135,924.  Imports 
for  the  same  period  were  $524,369,567,  the  chief 
items  being:  Canada,  $63,099,557;  Japan,  $51,312,- 
159 ;  Brazil,  $32,468.295 ;  United  Kingdom,  $28,547,- 
765;  Germany,  $28,168,917;  Colombia,  $23,637,272; 
Cuba,  $22,751,725;  Italy,  $17,857,398;  Mexico,  $17,- 
027,411;  France,  $16,382,199;  India,  $14,614,876; 
Malaya,  $13,439,981 ;  Sweden,  $11,649,848 ;  China, 
$10,367,061.  Compared  with  the  same  period  in 
1931,  the  exports  this  year  were  $330,490,769  less; 
and  imports  $229,632,504  less,  making  a  total  less¬ 
ened  volume  of  trade  of  $560,123,273. 

* 

LBANY,  N.  Y.,  is  now  a  seaport,  construction 
of  the  deep  channel  which  was  finished  last 
year  making  it  accessible  to  ocean  vessels.  'We  are 
told  that  within  recent  months  cargoes  from  Rus¬ 
sia,  the  Philippines,  Java,  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  been  discharged  there,  to  he  transshipped  di¬ 
rect  to  canal  boats,  or  to  rail  and  truck  lines.  The 
ocean  ships  moving  on  the  majestic  river  recall  the 
hardy  mariner  whose  name  it  bears,  who  sought  for 
a  trade  highway  to  the  Orient  more  than  three  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  It  is  more  than  three  hundred  years 
since  his  mutinous  crew  cast  him  adrift  in  desolate 
northern  waters,  and  his  ultimate  fate  has  re¬ 
mained  unknown,  hut  river,  bay  and  strait  com¬ 
memorate  him,  and  the  deepened  channel  of  the 
Hudson  River  translates  one  of  his  dreams  into 
reality. 

* 

FOREST  fires  are  always  a  menace  in  dry 
periods.  Most  of  them  are  the  result  of  careless¬ 
ness  in  throwing  down  lighted  matches  or  leaving 
campfires  without  putting  them  out.  The  follow¬ 
ing  warning  from  the  Canadian  Forestry  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  apply  to  all  wooded  localities:  The  forest- 
fire  hazards  of  1932,  in  many  parts  of  Canada,  will 
put  an  extra  burden  of  responsibility  upon  those 
who  use  the  woods  for  work  or  recreation.  Not 
only  were  Spring  conditions  unusually  dry  in  most 
bush  areas,  hut  the  amount  of  casual  travel  for 
fishing  and  camping  and  prospecting  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  Many  reports  of  fire  outbreaks  this  year 
blame  parties  of  careless  fishermen  who  left  their 
campfires  burning.  At  this  late  date,  when  even 
young  schoolboys  understand  the  dangers  of  for¬ 
est  fires  and  are  diligent  in  taking  precautions,  it 
is  surprising  to  find  adult  citizens  imperilling  the 
sport  and  livelihood  of  thousands  of  their  fellows. 
Not  more  than  five  minutes  is  required  to  extinguish 
any  campfire  thoroughly,  and  it  is  little  enough  to 
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contribute  to  the  woodlands  that  have  willingly  pro¬ 
vided  the  first  essentials  to  a  happy  outing. 

* 

U  T  REMAIN,  Your  sincere  friend.”  Somehow  the 
X  word  “sincere”  seems  redundant  when  applied 
to  “friend.”  Could  there  he  any  place  for  insinceri¬ 
ty  in  the  sentiment  that  exists  between  two  friends 
who  have  trodden  the  same  path  together  from 
childhood  and  then  had  to  part?  Dark,  empty  days 
at  first — the  sense  of  loss  being  almost  as  poignant 
as  that  caused  by  death.  Then  a  letter  arrives — a 
letter  steeped  in  memories.  The  pulse  quickens ; 
there  is  a  quiver  in  the  hand  that  breaks  the  seal  — 
a  sad  smile  more  significant  than  a  teardrop.  There 
might  he  an  allusion  to  an  incident  too  trivial  to 
he  mentioned  if  together,  but,  apart,  vital  with  in¬ 
terest.  It  might  he  a  familiar  name  mentioned,  or 
only  a  reference  to  a  pet  animal,  either  taking  on 
gigantic  dimensions.  There  is  no  apparent  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  letter ;  indeed,  the  casual  reader  might 
even  observe  a  tinge  of  reserve.  But  the  eyes  for 
whom  it  was  meant  look  beyond  and  see  loyalty  and 
devotion  in  the  writer  which  will  endure.  For  as 
character  is  developed  through  adversity,  even  so  is 
friendship  enriched  and  ennobled  by  separation.  It 
was  friendship  such  as  this  that  inspired  Tennyson 
to  write  his  unique  “In  Memoriam.”  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens  knew  and  felt  it  when  he  depicts  it  in  his  “Tale 
of  Two  Cities”  as  Sydney  Carton  lays  down  his 
life  for  his  friend. 

* 

THE  total  amount  of  all  lime  materials  used  on 
farms  in  this  country  last  year  was  2,548,941 
tons,  about  two-thirds,  1,618,355  tons,  being  ground 
limestone.  Other  main  types  were:  Hydrated  lime, 
261,080 ;  marl,  104,152 ;  burned  lime,  49,134 ;  lime¬ 
stone  screenings,  445,670  tons.  Illinois  used  the 
most  liming  material  of  any  State,  325,000  tons; 
Kentucky,  229,000  ;  Kansas,  227,727  ;  Tennessee,  225,- 
000  ;  Pennsylvania,  213,480 ;  Missouri,  175,000 ;  Ohio, 
36S,073;  New  York,  166,800.  In  pounds  of  lime 
oxide  per  acre  of  cropped  land,  Massachusetts  was 
far  ahead  of  all  other  States,  with  138.3  lbs.,  about 
half  the  hulk  used  in  the  State  being  hydrated,  high 
in  lime  oxide  content.  Other  States  fairly  high  in 
this  particular  were :  New  Jersey,  69.6  lhs. ;  Rhode 
Island,  55.1;  Connecticut,  53;  Pennsylvania,  32.8; 
Kentucky,  32.5;  Delaware,  30.5;  Tennessee,  29.3. 

* 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  that  he  is  “pinning 
down”  prospective  candidates  for  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  with  regard  to  their  intentions  about  certain 
important  public  questions.  This  is  a  useful  job, 
and  the  time  to  do  it  is  early.  We  are  convinced 
that  better  government  is  not  likely  to  come  so  much 
from  the  personal  initiative  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  Congress,  as  from  the  watch¬ 
fulness  and  vigorous  action  of  constituents.  This 
may  stir  them  up  to  do  what  they  know  in  their 
hearts  is  right,  hut  find  themselves  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  keep  out  of  the  general  drift  toward 
political  jobbery,  and  the  “honest  graft”  and  down¬ 
right  stealing  that  go  with  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  have  got  to  help  these  members  of  the 
Congress  and  legislatures,  not  so  much  with  “moral 
suasion”  as  the  voice  of  command  and  showing 
them  that  we  have  the  ballot  in  our  hands.  That  is 
government  by  the  people. 


Brevities 

An  interesting  lot  of  nature  pictures  on  our  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  pages  this  week. 

Russian  wheat  sowings  are  reported  at  52,000,060 
acres,  or  about  8,000,000  less  than  last  year. 

Sweet  corn  is  in  the  New  York  market  from  Texas, 
Alabama  and  Florida,  wholesaling  around  $1.25  per 
bushel  of  ears. 

Sauerkraut  is  now  being  made  from  turnips,  ground 
or  shredded,  with  one-fourth  pound  of  salt  for  10  lbs. 
of  turnip.  It  is  stronger  in  flavor  than  cabbage. 

Pennsylvania  destroyed  42,227  cedar  trees  last  year 
to  stop  apple  rust,  which  winters  on  cedar  trees  as 
the  well-known  cedar  apples.  The  State  paid  owners 
of  these  trees  $1,315.26  in  compensation. 

In  Brown  County,  Kansas,  a  27-year-old  pony  re¬ 
ceived  an  eighth-grade  certificate  at  rural  school  com¬ 
mencement  exercises.  Pansy,  the  pony,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  transporting  pupils  to  a  rural  school  for  22 
years,  and  is  now  entering  on  a  well-earned  retirement. 

Recently,  the  longest  telegram  ever  received  in 
Washington  came  to  Senator  Sheppard  of  Texas  from 
citizens  of  Houston.  This  telegram  contained  22.205 
words,  including  7,770  signatures,  filling  142  pages. 
What  was  it  about?  Why,  it  asked  the  Texas  dele¬ 
gation  to  support  “drastic  economies”  and  to  adjourn 
Congress ! 
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Bringing  Up  Dependents 

FIVE  HUNDRED  young  men  and  women  who 
had  previously  passed  examinations  for  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  city  schools,  stormed  the  Board  of  Esti¬ 
mate  and  Apportionment  in  New  York  City  and  de¬ 
manded  positions.  Whatever  their  knowledge  of 
books  that  enabled  them  to  pass  examinations,  their 
conduct  clearly  disqualified  them  for  teaching  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  to  become  the  future  citizens 
of  the  city.  Their  conduct  in  interrupting  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  board,  their  demand  for  “work  and 
freedom,”  and  their  irresponsible  behavior  generally 
indicated  a  lack  of  dignity  and  self-control  which 
are  essential  qualifications  of  a  successful  teacher. 
Later  the  would-be  teachers  were  joined  by  a  body 
of  college  students  who  came  to  protest  against  the 
suggestion  that  the  city  make  its  colleges  more  or 
less  self-supporting  by  charging  a  fee  for  college 
students  as  an  economy  measure.  The  same  week 
an  army  of  ex-service  men  stormed  the  city  of 
Washington  and  Congress  demanding  “bonus” 
money.  Everywhere  men  are  demanding  that  gov¬ 
ernment  furnish  them  with  dole  in  one  form  or 
another. 

Grover  Cleveland  once  said:  “Though  the  people 
support  the  government  the  government  should  not 
support  the  people.” 

The  poor  and  needy  in  this  country  have  always 
been  cared  for  at  public  expense,  and  always  must 
be.  But  of  late  years  it  has  become  popular  for 
some  of  our  “favorite  sons”  to  court  popularity  by 
a  liberal  expenditure  of  other  people's  money.  The 
deserving  poor  get  only  a  small  share  of  it.  Enor¬ 
mous  as  these  dole  funds  have  become,  the  amount 
of  money  so  far  is  the  least  of  it.  We  are  develop¬ 
ing  an  army  of  dependents  and  loafers.  We  are 
breaking  down  the  independence,  the  morale  and 
the  pride  of  a  people  formerly  too  proud  to  beg.  Our 
government  has  become  too  paternalistic.  The 
more  we  see  of  this  socialistic  tendency  the  better 
we  think  of  the  old  individualistic  doctrine  that  the 
function  of  government  is  to  keep  the  peace  and 
enforce  contracts,  leaving  the  people  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 


Debts  and  Dollars 

CCORDING  to  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  the  noted 
economist  of  Yale  University,  this  country  and 
its  people  had  a  debt  of  $203,000,000,000  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  It  was,  he  said,  the  largest  debt  in 
history.  We  had  at  the  time  about  three  and  a 
half  billions  in  gold.  In  other  words,  for  every 
dollar  we  had  we  promised  to  pay  about  $58.  When 
the  promises  were  no  longer  accepted  and  we  were 
asked  to  pay  $58  with  only  $1  in  our  pockets,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  understand  what  happened  to  us. 
These  debts  have  now  doubled  in  terms  of  commodi¬ 
ties  and  service  and  nearly  equal,  if  they  do  not 
exceed,  the  total  estimated  national  wealth.  A  con¬ 
sideration  of  such  concrete  facts  help  bring  us  to  a 
realization  of  the  influences  that  precipitated  this 
national  crisis.  Farmers  have  a  traditional  dislike 
for  debts  and  mortgages,  but  the  modern  way  is  to 
sell  “credit”  at  $6  on  the  hundred  per  annum,  and 
frequently  to  exact  a  bonus.  It  would  serve  us  all 
better  to  make  it  easier  for  us  to  get  a  dollar  to  pay 
what  we  already  owe  than  to  invest  in  these  new 
ways  to  lead  us  further  in  debt. 


May  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  per 
100  lbs.  in  the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  May,  are  as  follows : 


Sheffield  Farms  . $0.92 

Unity  Buffalo,  at  farm  .  1.08 

Dairymen’s  League  . 77 


The  League  deductions  were  8  cents  for  certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness  and  5*4  cents  for  administra¬ 
tive  expenses,  making  the  gross  price  OO1/^  cents. 

Last  month  a  producer  thought  that  there  must 
be  a  mistake  in  our  milk  prices  because  the  price 
varied  from  the  price  in  his  return.  There  is  no 
error.  These  are  the  basic  cash  returns  for  3  per 
cent  B  grade  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  freight  zone. 
They  agree  with  the  quotations  of  all  buyers  quoted. 
In  addition  to  this  basic  quotation  there  are  addi¬ 
tions  and  deductions  for  extra  fat,  freight  differen¬ 
tials  and  other  items  which  affect  each  individual 
producer.  The  confusion  may  be  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  Dairymen’s  League  quotes  a  price  for 
3.5  per  cent  milk  and  adds  for  higher  test  and  sub¬ 
tracts  for  lower  test.  We  start  with  the  price  of  3 
per  cent  milk  which  is  the  minimum  test  for  legal 
milk  in  New  York  State  and  add  four  cents  a  point 
for  all  extra  fat.  The  result  in  each  and  every  case 
is  that  the  quoted  prices  are  exactly  the  same. 


Roscoe  Teator 

ATURDAY  morning,  June  11,  this  community 
was  shocked  beyond  measure  to  hear  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Roscoe  Teator,  son  of  William  S. 
Teator,  well  known  to  all  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  He 
was  a  young  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  every 
prospect  of  success  before  him.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  a  year  or  so  ago,  he  had  succeeded  to  the 
home  farm  and  patrimony.  And  no  one  could  have 
selected  a  more  fitting  choice.  Trained  in  the  ways 
and  particular  ideas  of  his  father,  he  was  well 
equipped  to  handle  and  manage  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  fruit  farms  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 

But  apart  from  this  his  death  will  be  a  loss  to 
the  community.  Upright,  honest,  clean,  genial,  neigh¬ 
borly — standing  back  of  everything  that  made  for 
the  betterment  of  society — he  will  be  greatly  missed. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  three  children.  We  tender 
our  consolations  to  the  bereaved  family. 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  burton  coon. 


Butter  in  Canada 

Final  figures  of  butter  production  in  Alberta  for  1931 
amount  to  22,957,922  lbs.,  which  is  more  than  600,000 
lbs.  above  the  previous  highest  year’s  record  for  the 
province.  Closely  associated  with  butter  production  is  a 
movement  inaugurated  by  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
Departments  of  Agriculture  to  encourage  farmers  to 
enlarge  their  forage  crop  areas.  Between  300  and  400 
farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  province  will  this  year 
participate  in  a  movement  to  grow  special  plots  of  for¬ 
age  crops  from  selected  seed  with  the  object  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  forage  crop  seed  available  in  the 
province. 


West  Virginia  News  and  Views 

The  strawberry  crop  with  us  this  year  was  rather  a 
failure.  We  had  not  taken  care  of  our  vines  as  we 
should  and  the  dry  Fall  last  year  prevented  forming  of 
strong  buds.  We  had  very  little  blossom  this  year 
and  then  three  dry  weeks  just  before  ripening  season 
made  the  fruit  very  small.  The  market  opened  up  for 
home-grown  fruit  at  60  cents  per  gallon  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  southern  berries  had  been  selling  for  less  than 
that,  but  soon  dropped  to  10  cents  per  quart,  where  it 
looks  like  it  will  hold  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Our  crop  outlook  at  this  time  is  bad.  We  did  not 
get  enough  rain  during  the  Winter  months  to  satu¬ 
rate  the  soil  and  fill  the  reservoirs  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  take  more  than  a  few  dry  days  to  parch  things.  We 
thought  we  were  having  plenty  of  rain  this  Spring,  but 
meadows  are  not  cutting  half  what  they  did  last  season. 
Pastures  are  burning  on  the  hills,  some  looking  as 
brown  as  they  should  in  the  Fall.  Our  potato  crop,  un¬ 
less  we  have  rain  in  plenty  at  once,  will  be  a  complete 
failure  as  they  are  standing  still. 

We  have  the  best  outlook  for  raspberries  we  have  ever 
had  but  they  will  need  a  lot  of  water.  Have  about  con¬ 
quered  the  anthracnose  in  our  field  but  notice  some  mil¬ 
dew  this  Spring.  Spraying  with  lime  sulphur  does  not 
seem  to  do  any  good  for  it  but  maybe  we  are  not  spray¬ 
ing  at  the  right  time  or  using  the  right  spray.  If  any 
one  can  give  us  any  information  on  this  we  would  ap¬ 
preciate  it. 

We  have  had  some  inquiries  in  regard  to  sowing  oats 
as  a  mulch  in  strawberries  since  we  described  our  meth¬ 
od  in  an  earlier  article,  and  wish  to  warn  those  thinking 
of  trying  this  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  some  fertilizer 
with  the  oats  or  else  they  will  draw  so  much  from  the 
soil  that  nothing  will  be  left  for  the  plants  to  store  up 
for  Spring  starting.  We  do  not  advise  this  at  all  un¬ 
less  we  cannot  get  straw  for  mulching,  and  that  is  dif¬ 
ficult  in  this  section  as  very  little  wheat  is  raised  any 
more.  We  cannot  compete  with  the  western  farmers  on 
30-cent  wheat.  l.  g.  zinn. 

Barbour  County,  W.  Va. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

Rain,  that  arrived  in  time  to  break  what  threatened 
to  be  a  dry  spell,  has  encouraged  farmers  of  this  vi¬ 
cinity  to  believe  there  will  be  good  crops  and  plenty  of 
hay.  Plenty  of  native  lettuce  is  on  the  market  at  10 
cents  a  head. 

Potato  planting  is  somewhat  delayed.  Maine  seed 
potatoes  cheap  at  the  beginning,  were  taken  by  plant¬ 
ers  and  Green  Mountains  were  scarce  and  high  later. 
Many  bushels  of  last  year’s  crop  have  been  fed  to  ani¬ 
mals  or  thrown  on  the  dumps,  as  growers  were  disap¬ 
pointed  at  low  prices  paid  throughout  the  Winter.  Na¬ 
tive  asparagus  is  scarcer  and  cheaper,  ranging  from 
eight  to  14  cents  a  pound.  Native  parsley  is  starting 
to  arrive.  Spinach  is  plentiful,  quoted  at  50  to  60c 
bu.  Plenty  of  tomato  plants  on  the  market  and  de¬ 
mand  brisk  at  20  to  30c  doz.  Rareripes  selling  briskly, 
with  good  demand.  Native  beet  greens  making  their 
appearance,  ranging  from  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  Eggs  selling 
for  25  to  27c  dozen.  Live  broilers,  Rocks,  20  to  25c 
a  lb. 

Frost  that  killed  tomatoes,  Summer  squash,  beans, 
blackened  tops  of  well-grown  potato  vines  and  thrifty- 
looking  corn,  visited  certain  sections  recently.  Farmers 
are  busy  replanting.  Oldest  inhabitants  scratch  their 
heads  in  an  attempt  to  recall  similar  instance.  Charles 
A.  Kneeland  remembers  a  very  late  frost  40  years  ago 
that  severely  damaged  growing  crops. 

Native  strawberries  have  been  plentiful,  good  size, 
selling  from  10  to  20c  a  quart.  Quality  improved  as 
season  advanced.  Native  peas  of  only  fair  quality 
appeared  on  the  market,  selling  at  about  $2  a  bushel 
and  native  Iceberg  lettuce  at  40  to  65c  dozen  heads 
has  been  having  good  sale. 

Strawberry-growers  met  at  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  in  Mt.  Carmel  for  annual  Field 
Day,  .Tune  11.  and  large  numbers  attended.  Some 
cities  recommending  their  unemployed  to  farmers  and 
market  gardeners  for  farm  work.  The  men  need  jobs 
badly.  On  the  other  hand,  farmers  state  that  they  are 
pretty  well  supplied  with  help.  One  dairy  farmer  tells 
me  he  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  daily  papers 
for  one  farmhand  and  received  70  replies.  Many  of 


the  men  interviewed  were  high-grade  men,  although 
some  admitted  never  having  milked  a  cow  or  not 
knowing  a  potato  bug  if  they  saw  one.  Asparagus,  8 
to  12c  lb. ;  rhubarb,  12c  lb. ;  broilers,  Rocks,  20  to  25c 
lb.;  eggs,  25  to  28c  doz.  c.  b.  knight. 


Wool  Supplies  in  Southern  Hemisphere 

Government  figures  indicate  apparent  available  sup¬ 
plies  of  wool  on  May  1  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  Uruguay  as  8  per  cent  greater  than  on  the 
same  date  a  year  ago,  but  15  per  cent  less  than  on  May 
1,  1930,  when  stocks  were  unusually  high.  Exports 
from  these  four  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
up  to  May  1  in  the  current  season  are  placed  at  1.246,- 
000,000  lbs.,  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1930-31,  but  16  per  cent  greater 
than  exports  in  that  period  of  1929-30.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  shipped  more  wool  so  far  this  sea¬ 
son  than  last,  but  exports  from  the  South  American 
countries  have  decreased. 

Fleeces  from  sheep  shorn  on  western  ranges  in  the 
I  nited  States^  are  reported  as  being  generally  lighter 
than  last  year’s,  and  on  May  1  sheep  and  range  condi¬ 
tions  were  considerably  below  normal.  Russia  has  more 
sheep  than  any  other  country  of  the  world,  but  the 
larger  proportion  are  of  the  unimproved  type.  The  clip 
to  be  shorn  in  Australia  the  latter  part  of  this  year 
will  be  unusually  good  both  in  quality  and  average 
weight  per  fleece,  it  is  expected.  Weather  conditions 
have  improved  in  .New  Zealand,  and  the  bureau  states 
there  is  now  a  fair  chance  of  ewes  entering  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  average  condition. 


Adair  County,  Missouri 

Eggs,  8c;  heavy  broilers,  15c;  light  broilers,  12c; 
liens,  7  to  9c;  ducks,  7c;  roosters,  4c;  geese,  6c; 
guineas,  25c  lb. ;  hides,  lc.  For  a  month  and  a  half  it 
has  been  very  dry,  rain  is  now  falling  (May  31).  A 
i.ew  chinch  bugs;  potatoes  in  bloom;  Timotliv  meadows 
heading;  cherries  ripe.  Nearly  all  stock  goes  to  mar¬ 
ket  (East  St.  Louis)  by  trucks.  Sweet  potato  slips, 
30c  per  100.  Butter  at  stores  can  be  bought  for  15c  a 

P°un<3.  M.  B.  SHERWOOD. 


From  the  State  of  Washington 

I  like  your  paper.  I  am  a  busy  man,  have  a  small 
dairy  and  milk  route,  and  do  all  my  work.  I  am  at  it 
from  four  until  8 :30. 

We  manage  to  make  a  living  which  I  say  is  good  in 
these  hard  times.  The  price  of  milk  is  holding  good, 
10c  per  quart;  cream,  15y2c  pint;  butterfat,  15c  lb.; 
eggs,  11c  retail.  Crop  prospects  are  best  in  years. 
Spring  is  a  little  late.  There  is  unemployment,  but 
little  distress  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  a.  d. 

Stevens  Co.,  Wash. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  ia  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sut>- 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

The  Aroostook  Potato  Deal 

I  am  thinking  it  is  about  time  some  one  took  up  the 
fight  for  the  Aroostook  potato-grower.  At  no  time  this 
season  have  potatoes  paid  the  cost  of  production.  Yes¬ 
terday  (June  10)  I  started  to  haul  potatoes.  I  heard 
they  were  25  cents  per  barrel.  I  got  to  market  and 
received  20  cents  for  the  handsomest  stock  I  ever  grew. 
I  quit  and  will  dump  them  before  hauling  for  so  small 
a  price. 

The  chain  stores  have  controlled  the  market  nearly 
all  the  time,  and  at  prices  ruinous  to  the  farmer.  Our 
government  has  stepped  in  this  year  to  help  over¬ 
produce.  The  last  two  years  the  government  has 
warned  the  farmers  not  to  overplant.  This  Spring 
there  has  been  $190,000  loaned  to  the  farmers  of 
Aroostook  by  the  government  for  potato-growing.  If 
this  money  could  have  been  used  to  pay  some  of  the 
back  bills,  everyone  would  have  got  some  benefit,  but 
they  help  the  farmers  to  stick  themselves  again  and 
create  a  job  for  more  on  Uncle  Sam’s  pay  roll. 

Last  Fall  when  the  pressure  began  to  be  felt  on  us 
here  by  the  monopolies  that  held  potato  prices  down  I 
wrote  to  one  of  our  Congressmen  explaining  the  situa¬ 
tion.  He  replied  that  he  was  very  sorry  (no  doubt  he 
wept),  but  he  saw  no  way  to  remedy  the  situation.  He 
has  his  job  and  wants  to  keep  it.  This  same  man  spoke 
at  our  field  day  a  few  years  ago  when  there  was  some 
talk  at  that  time  of  potato-growers  plowing  under  a 
percentage  of  their  acreage  to  keep  down  overproduc¬ 
tion,  and  he  warned  us  not  to  expect  any  help  from  the 
government  in  the  shape  of  a  tariff  on  potatoes  if  we 
did  so.  It  would  not  do  for  the  farmers  to  do  anything 
like  that,  but  the  big  importing  fruit  companies  can 
dump  all  the  stuff  they  have  a  mind  to,  to  hold  the  price 
Up.  ,  W.  H.  HARDING. 

Maine. 

For  Those  With  Eyes  to  See 

_  The  loose  screw  in  our  financial  system  is  the  per¬ 
nicious  habit  of  borrowing  money,  iii  our  forefathers’ 
time  there  was  no  money  to  borrow  and  they  pros¬ 
pered.  This  generation  wanted  to  live  better  and  buy 
more.  They  borrowed  and  worked  the  installment  plan 
for  all  it  was  worth.  The  habit  was  not  confined  to  the 
workingmen.  It  extended  to  all  classes  including  the 
railroads.  They  mortgaged  the  future,  and  exceeded! 
their  ability  to  pay. 

To  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  these  are  the  best 
times,  from  a  moral  and  spiritual  point  of  view,  this 
country  has  ever  seen  in  a  generation.  To  realize  the 
essential  instability  of  earthly  things — to  learn  the 
gi-eater  import  of  moral  values,  to  find  peace  and  con¬ 
tentment  in  the  riches  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart — • 
these  are  the  lessons  of  the  hour.  And  it  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  bread  and  butter,  or  of  bread  without  butter. 
No  one  is  starving,  nor  is  likely  to  starve,  all  rumors 
to  the  contrary  aside.  It  is  only  a  question  of  how 
much  and  how  far  the  people  of  this  country  are  will¬ 
ing  to  deny  themselves  the  extraneous  things  of  life. 

New  York.  burton  coon. 

We  are  passing  through  a  trying  time.  Our  present 
trouble  (June  10)  is  dry  weather.  No  rain  since  May 
18.  Some  farmers  think  it  will  be  too  late  now  should 
it  come  to  save  the  majority  of  the  potato  fields.  Our 
second  main  crop,  sweet  potatoes,  has  not  started  off 
well.  Thei-e  is  still  a  large  acreage  to  be  set  out.  Our 
smaller  crops,  strawberries  and  cabbage,  have  been 
only  semi-satisfactory. 

This  is  a  section  of  landed  proprietorship — a  large 
proportion  of  the  farmers  being  tenants  on  the  share 
basis.  The  financial  strain  has  fallen  heavily  upon  the 
owners  during  the  past  two  years.  e.  s.  V. 

Accomac,  Ya. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Jersey  Cattle  Club  Meeting 

BY  HAROLD  G.  GULLIVER. 

The  sixty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  was  held 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York 
City,  on  Wednesday,  June  1.  George  W. 
Sisson,  Jr.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  was  re-elected 
president.  New  directors  were  Senator 
Perry  B.  Gaines,  Kentucky;  Dr.  Rufus 
E.  Fort,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  and  H.  G. 
Meyers,  Boise,  Idaho:  R.  L.  Peebley, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Samuel  F.  Crabbe, 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  was  re-elected  director. 

The  meeting  was  the  liveliest  one  in 
years.  The  morning  program  was  en¬ 
livened  with  a  discussion  on  the  problem 
of  eliminating  the  “purebred  scrub.”  It 
was  voted  to  work  out  a  plan  for  the  in¬ 
spection  and  classification  of  Jersey  herds 
on  the  farms  and  to  have  these  herds 
rated1  in  six  divisions  as  from  excellent 
down  to  poor  the  lowest  ranking  losing  its 
privilege  of  registration  with  the  club. 

Presidents  for  the  past  17  years  were 
in  attandance  including  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Sisson,  Col.  A.  Victor  Barnes,  M.  D. 
Munn  and  Samuel  F.  Crabbe. 

The  club  now  numbers  1.082  members, 
29  new  ones  having  been  added  during  the 
past  year.  To  April  1,  1932,  48,810 
Register  of  Merit  records  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  36,391  cows.  The  full  year  rec¬ 
ords  averaged  8,998  lbs.  milk,  482.48  lbs. 
butterfat,  testing  5.36  per  cent  for  all 
ages.  Herd  Improvement  Registry  showed 
a  gain  of  45.79  per  cent  over  the  pre- 


R.  M.  Goto,  treasurer  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  icho  will  complete 
fifty  years  of  service  with  the  club, 
October,  1932. 

vious  year.  The  president's  trophy  was 
awarded  to  the  cow  Rinda’s  Rosaire's 
Tessie,  which  as  a  senior  three-year-old 
produced  1,042.81  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  one 
year.  She  is  owned  by  John  Kopplin, 
Gaston,  Ore.  A  New  York  State  cow 
became  a  national  champion  by  breaking 
the  senior  four-year-old  butterfat  record 
in  the  305-day  division  with  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  850.56  lbs.  This  is  Foil  Sayda, 
owned  by  E.  .1.  Cornish,  Cold  Spring  on 
Hudson.  Another  Empire  State  cow, 
Randleigh  Farm  Carnet,  owned  by  Win. 
II.  Kenan,  Jr.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  broke  the 
existing  records  for  milk  and  butterfat 
as  a  junior  tliree-year-old  in  the  305-day 
division.  She  made  14,666  lbs.  of  milk, 
821.56  lbs.  butterfat. 

The  treasurer’s  report  showed  revenues 
at  $192,709.78  and  expenditures,  plus  de¬ 
preciation  charged  off  at  $208,213.70,  a 
book  deficit  of  $15,503.92.  which  is  a 
most  encouraging  showing  in  these  times. 
The  club  is  in  splendid  financial  condi¬ 
tion,  having  assets  of  $254,173.21,  of 
which  $85,371.94  is  in  reserve  fund  and 
$101,983.04  in  land  and  buildings.  The 
surplus  is  $248,005.17. 

The  activities  of  the  club  showed  some 
decrease  during  the  past  year  due  to  gen¬ 
eral  economic  conditions.  Dairying,  how¬ 
ever,  in  spite  of  the  low  prices  of  dairy 
products,  continues  to  be  one  of  the  more 
favored  agricultural  pursuits,  because  in 
many  cases  the  only  sale  of  forage  and 
grain  crops  is  by  turning  them  into  milk 
and  butterfat. 

An  interesting  exhibit  was  that  of 
John  R.  Sibley  showing  his  milk  bar  at 
Spencer,  Mass.,  at  which  over  31,000  cus¬ 
tomers  registered  in  a  single  season.  He 
gets  10  cents  for  a  half  pint  bottle  of 
milk — at  the  rate  of  40  cents  per  quart 
• — an  attractive  price  for  dairymen  to¬ 
day,  or  any  other  day  for  that  matter. 
Mr.  Sibley  is  of  the  family  owning  an 
interest  in  the  Sibley,  Lindsay  and  Kerr 
department  store  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  gold  medal  inscribed,  “Presented  to 
R.  M.  Gow  by  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  50  years’  devotion  and  service,” 
was  bestowed  upon  the  veteran  treasurer 
to  his  surprise  and  gratification. 

Robert  M.  Gow  was  born  in  Wick, 
Caithness,  Scotland,  on  February  14, 
1856.  lie  was  the  youngest  of  a  large 


family,  the  boys  of  which  were  largely 
affected  with  “wanderlust,”  as  they  mi¬ 
grated  from  home  at  an  early  age  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  the  great  outside  world  had 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  adventure  and  for¬ 
tune.  One  brother,  Peter,  went  to  New 
Zealand,  where  he  acquired  considerable 
wealth.  Another  brother,  James,  went 
to  Australia.  Three  others,  including 
Robert,  came  to  America.  One  brother, 
Donald  at  the  date  of  this  writing,  lives 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  William  Gow,  an¬ 
other  brother,  now  deceased1,  resided  in 
Michigan.  Mr.  Gow  still  has  a  sister 
and  other  relatives  living  in  Scotland. 

R.  M.  Gow  obtained  his  education  in 
one  of  what  were  called  “government” 
schools  in  Scotland.  All  of  the  princi¬ 
pals  of  these  schools  were  required  to  be 
college  graduates,  and  they  taught  every¬ 
thing  from  ABC  to  Greek.  Mr.  Gow  ac¬ 
quired  a  good  basic  education,  which  was 
much  added  to  by  his  subsequent  print¬ 
ing  and  proof-reading  experience,  and  his 
extensive  reading.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1873,  and  obtained  a  position 
in  the  printing  establishment  of  John 
Ross  &  Co.,  in  New  York  City.  This 
John  Ross  &  Co.,  were  the  printers  of 
the  first  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
Herd  Registers;  the  partner  being  Wen¬ 
dell  Phillips  Garrison,  managing  editor 
of  the  Ration,  a  son  of  William  Lloyd' 
Garrison. 

In  October,  1882,  Mr.  Gow  entered  the 
office  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
as  editor  of  the  Herd  Register  and  other 
publications.  It  would  have  required 
some  imagination  to  have  visualized  at 
that  time  the  fact  that  he  was  to  spend 
nearly  50  years  with  the  club  in  various 
capacities.  lie  was  appointed  assistant 
secretary  in  May.  1893.  and  became  sec¬ 
retary  in  December,  1910.  during  the 
presidency  of  Elmer  A.  Darling.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1926,  when  there  was  a  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  club’s  business,  and  Lewis 
W.  Morley  (who  had  been  chief  of  the 
extension  department)  became  secretary, 
Mr.  Gow  was  made  the  treasurer.  The 
board  of  directors  of  the  club  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  express  appreciation  for  Mr. 
Gow’s  long  and  faithful  services,  refer¬ 
ring  to  his  work  as  “characterized  by 
vigor  and  ability.”  The  board’s  public 
announcement  of  the  change  said  :  “The 
business  of  the  club  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  becomes  necessary,  in 
order  to  effectually  carry  on  its  work,  to 
divide  the  responsibilities  by  creating  a 
financial  and  property  department  and 
have  some  one  give  his  entire  time  to 
that  portion  of  the  club's  activities.  By 
unanimous  vote  the  board  selected  Mr. 
Gow  as  the  man  best  qualified  to  take 
charge  of  this  very  important  position 
of  the  club’s  work.” 

Mr.  Gow  has  written  a  great  many  ar¬ 
ticles  relating  to  the  Jersey  breed,  and 
his  Jersey  scrap-books  contain  a  mine  of 
information  on  many  interesting  subjects. 
Probably  the  best  and  most  elaborate 
club  pamphlet  produced  by  Mr.  Gow  is 
the  one  bearing  the  title  “The  Jersey 
Breed.”  He  is  now  engaged  in  writing  a 
complete  history  of  the  Jersey  breed. 

Mr.  Gow  has  made  two  trips  to 
Europe,  visiting  the  Island  of  Jersey 
and  his  native  Scotland.  During  his  of¬ 
ficial  connection  with  the  club  he  has 
traveled  to  every  section  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Gow  married  Miss  Barbara  Cook, 
who  was  born  in  the  United  States  of 
Scottish  parents,  and  three  children  were 
born,  two  boys  and  a  girl.  Their  eldest 
son.  Lieutenant  Kenneth  Gow,  killed  in 
action  in  the  World  War,  was  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  Mr. 
Gow  published  a  book  entitled  “Letters 
of  a  Soldier,”  containing  Lieutenant 
Gow's  letters  written  during  the  war. 
Lieutenant  Gow  belonged  to  the  7th 
Regiment,  National  Guards,  New  York. 

Mr.  Gow  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Gold  Star  Association  of  America, 
and  its  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  was 
active  in  the  work  of  that  association, 
which  warmly  supported  the  sending  of 
Gold  Star  Mothers  to  France  to  visit 
the  graves  of  their  sons  at  the  expense 
of  the  national  government.  The  Gold 
Star  Association  was  also  instrumental 
in  building  a  memorial  school  and 
mayory  at  Bony,  France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gow  have  lived  in  Sum¬ 
mit,  N.  J.,  for  more  than  40  years  and 
Mr.  Gow  for  six  years  was  a  member  of 
the  Summit  Board  of  Education. 


What  About  Dehorning 
Cattle? 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER. 

A  reader  has  asked :  “Is  not  the  de¬ 
horning  of  cattle  too  cruel  to  be  counte¬ 
nanced  or  allowed  by  humane  people?” 

This  resurrects  an  old  discussion  we 
thought  had  been  successfully  disposed  of 
years  ago,  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  say 
something  on  the  subject,  and  to  add  some 
practical  hints  on  the  proper  methods  of 
preventing  the  development  of  horns,  or 
of  removing  them  when  grown. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  dehorning  is  a 
necessary  operation,  it  cannot  correctly 
be  considered  cruel,  provided  it  is  proper¬ 
ly  done  and  with  proper  instruments. 
Cruelty  to  animals  is  the  causing  of  un¬ 
necessary  pain  or  suffering.  When  a  bull 
has  become  vicious  and  may  fatally  gore 
someone  he  attacks,  removal  of  his  horns 
is  a  necessary  act.  The  artificially  polled 
or  “mulley”  bull  is  much  less  dangerous 
than  the  horned  one.  The  bare  list  of  a 


brutal  man  is  much  less  to  be  feared 
than  this  fist  armed  with  a  knife.  The 
dehorned  bull  has  been  accustomed  to 
horns  as  weapons  of  offense  and  defense 
and  is  “cowed”  by  their  removal.  The 
bull  that  was  born  hornless  is  an  alto¬ 
gether  different  proposition.  He  has  not 
known  the  use  of  horns  and  can  bunt 
with  severe  effect,  but  he  is  much  less 
dangerous  than  the  horned  bull.  We  once 
saw  a  “doddie”  bull  in  a  showyard,  bunt 
a  big  horned  “white-faced”  bull  off  its 
legs,  but  it  did  not  seriously  injure  the 
Hereford,  as  goring  did  not,  of  course, 
occur.  Any  bull  that  shows  a  sign  of 
viciousness  should  at  ouce  be  dehorned 
and  will,  by  the  operation,  probably  be 
made  less  vicious  and  certainly  will  be 
less  likely  fatally  to  injure  man  or  beast. 

The  dehorning  of  other  cattle  is  ad¬ 
visable  that  they  may  not  horn  one  an¬ 
other  in  the  yard  or  pasture,  and  that 
they  may  more  readily  crowd  to  the  feed¬ 
ing  troughs  or  racks  and  the  drinking 
places  in  yard  or  pasture.  The  dehorned 
cattle  are  also  more  readily  shipped  in 
the  railroad  cars,  ship  or  truck,  and  more 
easily  enter  the  stanchions  in  the  stable. 
The  “mulley”  head  also  looks  neat  and 
gives  fat  cattle  a  uniform  and  tidy  ap¬ 
pearance  when  marketed.  These  are  the 
chief  reasons  for  dehorning,  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  carry  considerable  weight,  but  they 
are  no  apology  for  careless  or  cruel  meth¬ 
ods  of  dehorning. 

Chemical  Dehorning 

The  easiest  and  most  logical  way  to 
“dehorn”  cattle  would  be  to  use  a  polled 
bull.  Some  90  per  cent  of  calves  sired  by 
such  a  bull  from  horned  cows  will  be 
likely  to  prove  hornless,  and  the  natural 
polled  head  is  much  neater  than  the  one 
made  by  dehorning.  Polled  breeds  of  cat¬ 
tle  are  popular,  but  the  horns  of  some 
other  breeds  are  a  breed  character  and 
should  not  be  removed.  The  Ayrshire, 
for  example,  does  not  look  natural  and 
purebred  without  horns.  In  the  case  of 
that  animal,  and  any  other  purebred  in 
which  the  horns  bestow  a  natural  breed 
character,  dehorning  by  means  of  a  polled 
bull,  or  use  of  caustic,  shears  or  saw, 
should  not  be  done.  Apart  from  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  polled  cattle,  chemical  dehorning 

is,  all  things  considered,  perhaps  the 
surest  and  best  method  of  doing  away 
with  the  horn  menace  and  nuisance,  but 

it.  must  be  carefully  and  correctly  done. 
The  improper  use  of  caustic  as  a  horn 
preventer  may,  however,  cause  as  much 
or  more  pain  than  the  shears  or  saw. 
Wh  en  the  skin  is  made  so  wet  that  some 
of  the  caustic  runs  down  into  the  eyes, 
excrutiating  pain  is  caused  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  may  be  rendered  permanently  blind. 
We  have  known  many  cases  of  that  sort. 
Chemical  dehorning  has  also  an  imperfect 
effect  when  the  operation  is  too  long  de¬ 
layed  and,  improperly  done,  has  had  such 
unsatisfactory  results  that  the  cattlemen 
using  it  has  discarded  the  operation  as 
unreliable  and  not  worthwhile.  It  is  his 
own  fault,  however,  when  bad  effects 
result. 

Caustic  will  not  prevent  the  growth  of 
horns  that  have  come  through  the  skin. 
It  may  interfere  with  their  full  develop¬ 
ment  so  that  they  have  a  stunted  or 
crooked  appearance,  but  it  does  not  serve 
the  purpose  intended.  When  the  horn 
points  have  come  through  the  skin,  or 
small  scurs  have  formed,  they  may  be 
gouged  out  with  a  special  instrument ;  but 
that  operation  is  barbarous,  cruel  and 
not  to  be  countenanced  for  a  moment  by 
humane  people.  Here  is  the  proper  way 
to  use  a  chemical  dehorner  for  the  best 
results : 

When  the  calf  is  but  three  days  old, 
and  certainly  not  over  a  week  old.  shave 
the  hair  from  the  skin  over  each  horn 
button,  which  may  readily  be  felt  under 
the  skin  of  the  frontal  bone  on  each  side 
of  the  head;  then  dampen  the  skin  and 
apply  lard  or  vaseline  around  the  part 
on  which  the  caustic  is  to  be  used.  Now 
wrap  one  end  of  a  stick  of  caustic  potash 
or  soda  with  strong  paper,  and  also  wear 
an  old  glove  to  protect  the  fingers;  then 
wet  the  free  end  of  the  caustic  stick  and 
thoroughly  rub  it  upon  the  skin  over  the 
horn  button,  the  calf  being  cast  and  held 
by  assistants.  Next  treat  the  skin  over 
the  other  horn  button,  and  as  soon  as  the 
skin  first  treated  has  dried,  repeat  the 
process,  a  double  rubbing  of  each  part  be¬ 
ing  advisable.  The  skin  should  be  about 
ready  to  bleed  when  the  caustic  has  been 
thoroughly  applied,  but  bleeding  should 
not  be  caused,  nor  must  any  of  the  caus¬ 
tic  be  allowed  to  run  over  sound  skin 
away  from  the  horn  buttons,  or  get  into 
the  eyes.  It  is  best  not  to  dehorn  with 
caustic  a  calf  to  be  raised  as  a  bull.  Bet¬ 
ter  dehorn  the  bull  when  the  horns  are 
well  grown. 

Dehorning  With  Instruments 

When  it  has  been  decided  that  dehorn¬ 
ing  is  to  be  done,  choose  a  fine,  dry  day, 
in  settled  weather,  for  the  operation.  Do 
not  dehorn  cattle  in  very  hot  or  very 
cold  weather.  Serious  bleeding  is  most 
apt  to  occur  in  extremely  hot  weather. 
Frost-bite  may  injure  the  wounds  and  re¬ 
tard  healing,  when  dehorning  is  done  in 
below  zero  weather.  An  animal  that  has 
been  run  or  made  excited  or  “raised” 
should  not  be  dehorned,  as  bleeding  will 
be  likely  to  prove  troublesome.  Do  not 
dehorn  cattle  that  are  living  an  Sweet 
clover  hay  or  grazing  Sweet  clover  pas¬ 
ture.  The  blood  of  such  cattle  does  not 
coagulate  (clot)  naturally,  when  a  wound 
is  caused,  and  fatal  bleeding  consequent¬ 
ly  may  occur.  Many  cases  of  losses  from 
bleeding  are  on  record  following  the  de¬ 
horning  or  castration  of  Sweet-clover  fed 
bovine  animals.  This  bleeding  cannot  be 
stopped  by  ordinary  means,  but  imme¬ 
diate  injection  of  the  pure  blood  serum 
of  a  healthy  bovine  animal  into  the  jugu¬ 
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lar  vein  may  prove  remedial.  When  cat¬ 
tle  are  living  on  Sweet  clover,  dry  or 
green,  substitute  other  feed  for  six  weeks 
or  thereabout,  before  operating.  Old 
moldy  Sweet  clover  hay  is  most  likely  to 
cause  poisoning  of  cattle  or  the  abnormal 
blood  condition  mentioned. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  cattle  go  with¬ 
out  a  meal  or  two  before  dehorning,  and 
to  keep  them  as  quiet  as  possible  before 
the  operation.  Next;  it  is  highly  import¬ 
ant  that  the  instrument  used  shall  be 
sharp  and  clean.  While  the  keenly  sharp 
shears  make  wounds  that  are  more  likely 
to  bleed  profusely  than  the  blunt  shears 
which  crush  rather  than  cut  cleanly,  they 
are  less  likely  to  cause  unnecessary  pain, 
and  the  wounds  they  make  heal  more 
readily.  If  the  instrument  be  not  clean, 
disinfected  and  sterilized,  the  wounds  it 
makes  will  be  infected.  Then  pus  forms, 
and  the  wound  does  not  promptly  or  prop¬ 
erly  heal.  Sharp  dehorning  shears  have 
become  most  popular  for  the  operation  as 
they  act  quickly  and  surely.  The  saw, 
though  sharp  and  clean,  causes  much 
more  pain,  and  is  slower  in  action  than 
the  shears.  If  a  saw  is  used  it  should  be 
of  the  jointing  type,  or  use  a  meat  or 
bone  saw. 

The  animal  to  be  dehorned  should  be  so 
perfectly  restrained  that  it  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  struggle  or  injure  itself  or  the  op¬ 
erator.  Casting  and  tying  may  be  (lone, 
or  the  animal  may  be  restrained  in  a 
regular  dehorning  chute,  stocks  or  possibly 
a  stanchion.  Remove  the  horns  as  close 
to  the  skull  as  possible,  taking  a  collar 
of  hair  with  each,  else  growth  may  occur 
and  unsightly  scurs  result,  or  a  pus-dis¬ 
charging  fistula  remain. 

Controlling  Bleeding 

When  profuse  bleeding  results  from  de¬ 
horning,  artery  or  hemostatic  forceps  may 
at  once  be  used  to  pick  up  the  severed 
end  of  the  bleeding  vessel,  or  at  least  to 
pick  up  and  hold  a  mass  of  tissue  over 
the  bleeding  artery  or  vein ;  then  the 
tissue  held  by  the  forceps  may  be  ligated 
tightly  with  a  silken  cord.  Every  pro¬ 
fessional  dehorner  should  own  and  learn 
how  to  use  such  instruments.  If  blood 
oozes  away,  it  may  suffice  lightly  to  ap¬ 
ply  a  cherry  red-hot  iron  to  the  bleeding 
parts.  As  a  rule,  however,  serious  bleed¬ 
ing  may  be  prevented  by  saturating  a  wad 
of  sterilized  cotton  with  a  2  per  cent 
solution  of  coal-tar  disinfectant  and  bind¬ 
ing  it  tightly  upon  the  wound  with 
bandages  of  unbleached  cotton.  Also  fie 
the  animal's  head  high  for  an  hour  or 
two.  Leave  the  cotton  in  place  for  10  to 
15  hours.  Then  cut  the  bandage  across 
and  allow  it  to  come  off  without  as¬ 
sistance. 

When  bleeding  is  more  troublesome, 
and  fox-ceps  are  not  available,  or  have 
not  had  the  desired  effect,  irrigate  the 
wound  with  a  very  hot  .1  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  potassium  permanganate,  for  15 
to  20  minutes,  by  means  of  a  fountain 
syringe,  hung  sufficiently  high  to  give  the 
stream  of  liquid  considerable  force.  In 
all  cases  of  bleeding,  keep  the  head  high, 
by  means  of  ropes  and  halters. 

A  veterinarian  can  check  the  flow  of 
blood  by  hypodermic  treatment  with  atro- 
pin  sulphate,  or  internal  administration 
of  ergot.  It  is  inadvisable,  however,  to 
apply  a  compress  saturated  with  Mon- 
sel  s  styptic  solution,  or  covered  with 
Monsel’s  powder,  as  pus  tends  to  form 
under  the  compress,  and  a  fistula  of  the 
frontal  sinus  and  horn  core  results,  to¬ 
gether  with  troublesome  nasal  catarrh. 

Aberdeen-Angus  in 
Maryland 

W.  A.  McGregor,  manager  of  the  An- 
delot  Stock  Farms,  Worton,  Kent  Coun¬ 
ty,  Md.,  sends  us  the  following  notes 
about  Angus  activity  in  that  State: 

J.  P.  Thom,  of  Catonsville,  Md.,  visited 
the  farm  yesterday  and  selected  Black¬ 
cap  Benz  16th  to  head  his  commercial 
herd.  Mr.  Thom  keeps  about  60  Aber- 
deen-Angus  females  and  his  ambition  is 
to  produce  market  topping  feeder  calves. 
Blackcap  Benz  16th  is  a  deep,  thick, 
smooth  bull  with  masculinity  and  char¬ 
acter.  He  appealed  to  Mr. ‘Thom  as  a 
bull  who  would  sire  the  low-set  thick 
calves  so  much  in  demand  for  (he  feed 
lots.  Our  eastern  feeders  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  Mr.  Thom  will  have  high- 
class  feeder  calves  for  sale  each  Fall. 

Last  week  I  took  a  little  trip  around 
among  some  of  our  Maryland  Aberdeen- 
Angus  breeders.  Everywhere  I  found  a 
genuine  interest  and  optimism.  These 
men  are  breeding  good  cattle  and  seem 
content  to  accumulate  their  good  heifers, 
building  up  their  herds  against  better 
times  that  are  sure  to  come. 

W.  A.  MC  GREGOR. 

Maryland  Sheep  Sales  and 
Shows 

A  series  of  five  purebred  Ram  shows 
and  sales  has  just  been  announced  by 
K.  A.  Clark,  Animal  Husbandman,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland  Extension  Service, 
College  Park,  Md.  These  events  are 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Maryland  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  and  the  Maryland  Stock- 
men’s  Association.  The  dates  claimed 
are:  Timonium,  July  12;  Pocomoke, 
July  36;  Centerville,  July  26;  Boons- 
boro,  August  2;  and  Oakland.  Septem¬ 
ber  3.  Each  day’s  program  will  start  at 
1  P.  M.  with  the  judging  of  the  sheep 
by  competent  judges.  After  this  will  fol¬ 
low  the  auction  of  the  entries.  About  100 
head’  from  the  best  Maryland,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Virginia  flocks  are  expected  to 
be  entered. 

The  Maryland  ram  shows  and  sales 
were  started  in  1926  and  have  been  held 
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annually  ever  since.  Last  year  122  head 
were  shown  and  sold.  They  averaged 
$16.21  per  head  and  went  to  97  differ¬ 
ent  sheepmen  in  17  different  Maryland 
counties.  Several  head  have  always  gone 
to  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Delaware  growers.  The  sheep 
population  of  Maryland'  is  about  110,000 
head.  The  return  to  Maryland  farmers 
for  lambs  and  wool  sold  varies  from 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000  annually. 


Shrink  in  Milk  Yield ;  Caked 
Udder 

A  cow  that  has  recently  calved  has  a 
shortage  of  milk.  The  cow  is  10  years 
old  and  has  always  been  a  heavy  milker, 
it  having  always  been  necessary  to  milk 
her  three  times  a  day  for  the  first  three 
or  four  months  after  coming  fresh.  She 
was  always  considerably  troubled  with 
caked  bag  for  a  week  or  so  after  calving. 
She  dropped  the  calf  in  April  and  her 
udder  was  much  swollen,  especially  in 
one  quarter,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  very 
sore.  I  rubbed  it  a  good  deal,  seven  or 
eight  time  a  day,  but  since  the  swelling 
has  gone  she  has  not  had  half  the  nor¬ 
mal  quantity  of  milk.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  cause  for  the  shrinking  away 
of  the  milk  supply,  and  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done  to  restore  the 
milking  functions.  I  have  not  given  the 
cow  any  medicine,  but  she  has  had  hot 
bran  mash  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
chopped  hay  mixed  with  middlings  and 
has  been  out  on  grass.  F.  L.  D. 

New  York. 

It.  is  almost  invariably  the  case  that  a 
cow  yields  less  milk  than  normal  at  calv¬ 
ing  time,  when  she  has  been  milked  up 
to  that  time,  or  has  not  been  dried'  off 
for  a  sufficiently  long  time  before  calving. 
Every  cow  should  have  at  least  six  weeks 
rest  from  milking,  before  calving,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  persistent  milker  the  dry¬ 
ing-off  process  may  have  to  be  started 
eight  weeks  before  the  calf  is  expected. 
If  you  did  not  dry  off  the  cow  in  ques¬ 
tion  for  at  least  six  weeks  that  may  he 
the  explanation  for  her  failure  to  yield 
a  normal  amount  of  milk  at  calving  time. 
If  you  dried  her  off  for  at  least  six  weeks, 
the  shrink  in  milk  would  then  be  due  en¬ 
tirely  to  excessive  congestion  or  engorge¬ 
ment  of  the  udder  with  blood  as  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  milk  secretion.  A  certain 
amount  of  swelling  or  congestion  is  nor¬ 
mal,  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  udder  being 
necessary  for  milk  secretion,  but  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  exces¬ 
sive  or  to  persist  for  some  time.  Should 
it  be  excessive  and  persist,  the  milk  yield 
will  probably  be  less  than  normal  at 
calving,  and  in  some  instances  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  udder  (garget)  follows  con¬ 
gestion  that  has  been  severe  and  not  re¬ 
lieved  by  proper  treatment.  In  the  se¬ 
vere  cases  dropsical  swelling  of  the  ud¬ 
der  occurs  and  it  tends  to  run  forward 
to  the  navel  and  high  up  between  the 
hind  legs.  The  swelling  is  termed  edema 
and  pits  or  dents  when  pressed  with  the 
finger  tips.  There  is  no  heat,  pain  or 
redness,  as  a  rule,  such  as  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  garget,  but  that  may  ensue, 
if  treatment  be  not  immediate  and  cor¬ 
rect.  It  consists  of  the  administration 
of  a  physic,  such  as  a  pound  of  Epsom 
salts  or  Glauber  salts,  dissolved  in  three 
pints  of  tepid  water  well  sweetened  with 
blackstrap  molasses.  This  is  admin¬ 
istered  as  a  drench,  in  extra  severe  cases 
of  congested  udder,  and  preferably  by  an 
expert.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  let 
any  of  the  liquid  run  into  the  windpipe 
and  lungs,  where  it  may  cause  fatal 
pneumonia.  The  expert  prefers  to  give 
the  cow  a  physic  in  concentrated  form, 
as  a  hypodermic  injection.  In  addition 
to  the  physic,  the  udder  should  be  mas¬ 
saged  thoroughly  several  times  daily,  a 
little  medicinal  mineral  oil  being  applied 
to  facilitate  the  process.  In  severe  cases, 
it  is  also  well  to  rub  into  the  udder,  in 
the  evening,  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
pure  turpentine  and  fluid  extract  of  poke 
root  and  eight  parts  of  unsalted  lard, 
lanolin  or  sweet  oil.  If  the  swelling- 
then  persists,  iodex  may  be  substituted 
and  well  rubbed  in  twice  a  day.  It  is  a 
good  absorbent  and  does  not  irritate  the 
skin  like  tincture  of  iodine  or  ordinary 
iodine  ointment.  If  the  congestion  re¬ 
mains  excessive  after  the  physic  has 
acted,  also  give  the  cow  a  tablespoonful 
each  of  saltpeter  and  powdered  poke  root 
once  daily  in  her  soft  feed  or  water.  In 
the  case  in  question  it  -would  be  advisable 
to  milk  at  least  three  times  daily,  going- 
through  all  of  the  motions  of  milking- 
each  time,  even  if  little  milk  is  present. 
Also  massage  the  udder  well  -each  time. 
Placing  the  cow's  calf  at.  her  head,  when 
milking  is  begun,  may  help  to  induce 
secretion  or  “letting  down”  of  milk.  Use 
a  different  calf,  if  her  own  calf  is  not 
available.  Add  pulped  roots  and  cut  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover  hay,  ground  grains  and 
oilmeal  to  the  bran  mashes.  Make  them 
sloppy  with  hot  water  and  add  black¬ 
strap  molasses  freely  to  make  them  more 
palatable  and  also  to  relax  the  bowels. 
If  these  measures  do  not  quickly  in¬ 
crease  the  flow  of  milk,  mix  in  the  mash, 
twice  daily,  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  ground 
fennel  seed,  ground  annise  seed  and 
powdered  juniper  berries  and  a  little 
common  salt.  Green  feed  is,  however, 
the  best  stimulant  of  milk  secretion,  and 
should  also  be  supplied.  a.  s.  a. 


Livestock  Sales 

June  21. — Seventy-five  registered  TIol- 
steins,  Earlville,  N.  Y.,  Sale  Pavilion ; 
Backus  Pedigree  Co.,  managers,  Mexico, 
N.  Y. 

June  24. — Sheklegren  Farm  Guernsey 
Sale;  Wetmore  Sales  Co.,  Winsted, 
Conn. 

Aug.  30. — Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association,  10th  annual  consignment 
sale,  Pomfret  Center,  Vt. ;  D.  H.  Rikert, 
sale  manager.  South  Royalton,  Vt. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale.— Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  S  to  9c;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  registered,  $100  to  $125;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  choice,  $80  to  $90;  cows,  fresh 

milk,  grades,  good,  $05  to  $75;  cows,  fresh 

milk,  grades,  medium,  $50  to  $00;  cows,  fresh 

milk,  grades,  common,  $30  to  $40;  veal  calves, 

milk  fed,  choice,  live  weight,  $7:  veal  calves, 
milk  fed,  good  to  medium.  $5  to  $0;  Iambs,  $5 
to  $0;  chickens,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  broilers,  lb., 
28  to  30c:  fowls,  lb.,  14  to  15c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  mixed,  doz.,  20  to  21c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  12 
to  13c;  milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  sold  from 
stores,  qt.,  10c:  milk,  special,  qt..  14  to  15c; 
butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb..  24  to  25c;  but¬ 
ter,  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  21  to  22c; 
butter,  creamery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb..  19  to  20c; 
cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  cheese, 
part  skim,  lb.,  15  to  17c;  eggs,  local,  fresh, 
farmers’  delivery,  doz.,  24  to  25c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  store  sales,  doz.,  23  to  24c;  eggs,  west¬ 
ern.  fresh,  doz.,  10  to  19c;  chickens,  fancy, 
dressed,  lb..  32  to  35c;  broilers,  fancy,  dressed, 
lb.,  38  to  40c;  fowls,  dressed,  average  4  lbs., 
lb.,  25c;  spinach,  pk.,  10  to  12c;  strawberries, 
qt.,  13  to  15c.  F.  A.  C. 


State  Fairs  in  1932 

Aug.  1-6. — Regina  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Exhibition,  Regina.  Sask.,  D.  T.  Elderkin,  Sec. 

Aug.  12-19. — Kankakee  Inter-State  Fair,  Kan¬ 
kakee,  Ill.  Len  Small.  Sec. 

Aug.  13-19.  —  Tri-State  Fair,  Superior,  Wis. 
F.  S.  Campbell,  President. 

Aug.  14-20.- — Mississippi  Valley  Fair  and  Ex¬ 
position,  Davenport,  Iowa.  Howard  W.  Power, 
Sec. 

Aug.  15-20. — Ionia  Free  Fair,  Ionia,  Mich. 
Fred  A.  Chapman.  Sec. 

Aug.  20-27. — Illinois  State  Fair,  Springfield, 

III.  Milton  E.  .Tones.  Gen.  Mgr. 

Aug.  20-27. — Missouri  State  Fair,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

IV.  D.  Smith,  Sec. 

Aug.  22-26.  —  The  Cumberland  Fair,  Cumber- 
lasd,  Md.  Harry  A.  Manley,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Aug.  22-27. — Central  Canada  Exhibition,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Out.  Herbert  H.  MoElroy,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Aug.  22-27. — Upper  Peninsula  State  Fair,  Es- 
eanabe,  Mich.  George  E.  Harvey,  Sec.  Mgr. 

Aug.  24-Sept.  2.— Iowa  State  Fair  and  Ex¬ 
position,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  A.  R.  Corey.  Sec. 

Aug.  20-Sept.  10. — Canadian  National  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Toronto,  Can.  IT.  W.  Waters,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Aug.  27-Sept.  2. — Wisconsin  State  Fair,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.  Ralph  E.  Ammon.  Mgr. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  3. — Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  I.  S.  Guthery,  Director. 

^  Aug.  29-Sept.  5.- — -Canada  Pacific  Exposition, 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  John  K.  Matheson,  Mgr. 

Sept.  1-10. — Exposition  Provinciale  De  Quebec, 
Quebec,  Can.  George  Morisset.  Sec. 

Sept.  2-9. — Nebraska  State  Fair,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
George  Jackson,  Sec. 

Sept.  3-9. — Indiana  State  Fair,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  E.  J.  Barker.  Sec. 

Sept.  3-10. — California  State  Fair  and  West¬ 
ern  States  Exhibition,  Sacramento,  Calif.  Chas. 
W.  Paine,  Sec. 

Sept.  3-10. — Minnesota  State  Fair,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Raymond  A.  Dee,  Sec. 

Sept.  4-10.  —  Michigan  State  Fair,  Detroit, 
Mich.  John  L.  McNamara,  Sec. 

Sept.  5-10.- — Maryland  State  Fair,  Timonium, 
Md.  M.  L.  Daiger,  Sec. 

Sept.  5-10. — N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Dan  Ackerman,  Director. 

Sept.  5-10. — Rochester  Exposition.  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  William  B.  Boothby,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Sept.  5-10.— Trenton  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Fred 
Margerum,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Sept.  12-16. — South  Dakota  State  Fair,  Huron, 
S.  D.  John  F.  White,  Sec. 

Sept.  12-17.  —  Colorado  State  Fair,  Pueblo, 
Colo.  J.  J.  Clark,  Mgr. 

Sept.  12-17.- — Kansas  Free  Fair,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Maurice  W.  Jencks,  Sec.  Mgr. 

Sept.  12-17. — Kentucky  State  Fair,  Louisville, 
Ivy.  Garth  Ferguson,  Sec. 

Sept.  12-17. — Saginaw  Fair,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Wm.  F.  Jalinke,  Sec.  Mgr. 

Sept.  12-17.— The  Western  Fair,  London,  On¬ 
tario.  W.  D.  Jackson,  Sec. 

Sept.  13-16. — -Wyoming  State  Fair,  Douglas, 
W.vo.  Henry  D.  Hern,  Sec. 

Sept.  17-23. — Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchison, 
Kan.  A.  L.  Sponsler,  Sec. 

Sept.  17-24. — Tulsa  State  Fair,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
John  T.  Kramer,  Sec. 

Sept.  18-24.  —  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield,  Mass.  Charles  A.  Nash,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Sept.  19-23. — Tennessee  State  Fair,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  J.  W.  Russwurm,  Sec. 

Sept.  24-Oct.  1. — Oklahoma  State  Fair.  Ex¬ 
position,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Ralph  T.  Hemp¬ 
hill,  Sec. 

Sept.  25-Oet.  1. — Mid  South  Fair,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  Frank  D.  Fuller,  Sec.  Mgr. 

Sept.  26-Oct.  1. — East  Tennessee  Division  Fair, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  H.  D.  Faust,  Sec.  Mgr. 

Sept.  26-Oct.  1. — Oregon  State  Fair,  Salem, 
Ore.  Ella  S.  Wilson,  Sec. 

Oct.  1-8. — Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  E.  S.  Holmes,  Mgr. 

Oct.  1-8. — Southeasters  Fair  Association,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  Oscar  Mills,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Oct.  3-8. — Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo, 
Iowa.  E.  S.  Estel,  Sec. 

Oct.  4-9.- — Mississippi-Alabama  Fair,  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  Tupelo,  Miss.  L.  G.  Milam,  Pres.- 
Mgr. 

Oct.  8-23. — State  Fair  of  Texas,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Roy  Rupard,  Sec. 

Oct.  9-16. — South  Louisiana  State  Fair,  Don- 
aldsonville.  La.  R.  S.  Vickers,  Sec.  Mgr. 

Oct.  10-15.- — Arkansas  State  Fair,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  E.  G.  Bylander,  Sec. 

Oct.  10-15. — Mississippi  State  Fair,  Jackson, 
Miss.  Mabel  L.  Stire,  Sec. 

Oct.  10-15. — North  Carolina  State  Fair,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  N.  C.  T.  B.  Smith,  Sec.  Mgr. 

Oct.  17-22. — South  Carolina  State  Fair,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C.  Paul  V.  Moore,  Sec. 

Oct.  22-29. — Pacific  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  Portland,  Ore.  O.  M.  Plummer, 
Gen.  Mgr. 

Oct.  24-30.  —  Arizona  State  Fair,  Pheonix, 
Ariz.  J.  1’.  Dillon,  Sec. 

Oct.  22-30. — State  Fair  of  Louisiana,  Shreve¬ 
port,  La.  AV.  R.  Hirsch,  Sec.  Mgr. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  4.  —  Ak-Sar-Ben  Show,  Omaha, 
Neb.  Denman  Kountz.  See. 

Nov.  3-13. — South  Texas  State  Fair,  Beau¬ 
mont,  Tex.  L.  II.  Herring,  Jr.,  Sec. 

Nov.  12-19. — American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  F.  II.  Servatius,  Sec.  . 

Nov.  14-16. — Junior  Live  Stock  and  Baby  Beef 
Show,  U.  S.  Yards,  South  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
E.  AA’.  Stephens.  Gen.  Mgr. 

Nov.  26-Dec.  3. — International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  Chicago,  Ill,  B.  H.  Heide,  Sec.  Mgr. 


SAVE  MONEY 


BY  INSTALLING  A 
MONROE 

FARM  MILK 
COOLER 


This  new  Monroe 
“Cold  Point”  ends  your 
milk  cooling  problem.  Cools 
milk  uniformly,  with  amaz¬ 
ing  speed,  at  very  low  op¬ 
erating  cost.  Made  by  mak¬ 
ers  of  large  Monroe  Com¬ 
mercial  units.  Simplest, 
most  rugged,  most  efficient 
refrigeration  unit  made. 


Assembled  and  charged  at  factory.  Comes  ready 
to  install  in  your  cooling  tank.  We  also  spe¬ 
cialize  in  any  kind  and  size  of  dairy  and 
farm  mechanical  refrigeration.  AVrite  today! 

MONROE  REFRIGERATION  ENGINEERING  CO. 

31  Clinton  St. 
Brockport, 

N.  Y. 


FOR  FOLDER 


Treat  LAME  HORSE 
while  he  WORKS 


Horse  keeps  working  while  being 
treated  with  old  reliable  Absorbine 
—  never  blisters  nor  removes  hair. 
Brings  quick  aid  in  relieving  mus¬ 
cular  soreness,  swellings,  other  ail¬ 
ments  of  strain  or  sprain.  Antiseptic 
to  aid  healing  of  open  sores,  galls, 
cuts.  Economical.  Little  goes  far. 
Any  druggist.  Large  bottle,  $2.50. 
W.  L.  Young,  Inc.,  288  Lyman  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


U/nn|  U/anfarf  Sheep  owners  write  and 
ww%W\wm  send  names  of  others. 

S._  H-  LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Established  1906 

GUERNSEYS 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYQ 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


3 


Accredited  Dairy  Cows  uTh  springer® 

for  sale  at  ail  times.  Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires 
Holsteins.  Delivery  of  five  and  ten  cow  lots  made  any 
Where.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  Barro,  Vt.  Tel.  105 

nunv  rAU/C  Good  selection  for  sale  at  all  times 
LUIlo  Fully  Accredited,  Blood-Tested 
Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Holsteins.  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J 

PqP  S316  i'l  Truck  Load  Lots— Accredited, 


Holstein  Cows. 


blood-tested  AV igconsin,  Guernsey  and 

CHARLES  H.  BRAGG  -  Holley,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Andelot  Aberdeen- Angus 

Choice  animals  of  both  Fex  at  reasonable  prices. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  -  WORTON,  MO. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 


JERSEYS 


22  registered,  blood-tested, 
selected  from  6  Ohio  herds. 
.  herd  of  15  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  cows.  25  picked  from  another  herd.  Grade  prices, 

SPOT  FARM,  TILLY,  N.  Y.  John  0.  Reagan,  Prop. 


JERSEY  COWS  8 


RABBITS 


MATURED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealands 
and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock.  Specially 
priced  $3.00  each.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 

A  FEW  TRIOS — French  Lopeared  Rabbits,  4  mos.  old, 
S4.00  per  trio,  URIAS  KINSINGER,  Meyersdale,  Pa. 

Rahhifc  Z  SnnnliPC  I'uIIy  descriptive  catalog.  10  cts. 

ndUUlli  a  OUppilCo  A||„.r|  Face,.  Jr.,  Inc.,  0-14,  Wallkill.  N.  » 


DOGS 


For  Sale !  SlmR*grr«1e*red  Old  English  Shepherds 

Natural  heelers  and  good  watch  dogs, 

HIRAM  LOUCKS  VERMILION,  OHIO 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

from  Blue  Ribbon  strain  (pedigreed).  Females,  $20  to 
$25.  EDWARD  CARLSON,  lo  Winter  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 

fAI  I  IP  PfipC  3  months;  sable  with  white  mark- 
LWLLlt  rUfj  ings;  healthy,  intelligent.  Males, 
$10;  females,  $4.  Approval.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  V«. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

CPECIAL  OFFERING  of  Airedale  Puppies,  3  mos.  old. 
a  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

Whita  fnlUac  Pups  and  Bred  Females.  Circular* 

fl  Illie  l/OUICo  Railway  View  Farms  -  Hastings,  N.  Y* 

Miscellaneous 

For  Sale— Iowa  Horses  and  1 5  Grade  HolsteinGows 

just  freshened.  FATE  BROS-  -  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

PONIES 

Shetland  Ponies  for  Sale  p£rcUEsd. 

Large  number  to  select  from.  Write  for  illustrated  fold¬ 
er.  WONUKA  PONY  FARM,  S.  W.  Huff,  Owner,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

SHETLAND  PONIES— Special  Price  for  10  Days 

10  head  for  $350.  A.  B.  PORTER  POXY  FARMS,  Atwater,  O. 

SHEEP 

SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

375  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

175  Berkshire  &  0.  l.C.  -200  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

Choice,  carefully  selected  Young  Porkers  all  ready 
for  the  feed  trough — 

6  Weeks  Old  -  $2.00  each 

7-8  Weeks  Old  -  $2.25  each 

9-10  Weeks  Old  -  $2.50  each 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Vt.,  Conn.,  Pa. 
pigs  26c  extra  to  cover  vaccination.  Send  in  your 

order  and  get  some  of  these  gooa  pigs.  Our  guarantee _ 

A  square  deal  at  all  times. 


Yoang  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old  -  $2.75 

9  weeks  old  -  3.00 

10  weeks  old  -  3.25 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 

5IY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED 
Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval,  if 
dissatisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

GRTJN7FT  east  street 

.  DUrNLLL  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


Spring  Pigs  iZTrtcL 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wki.  old,  $2.25,  7-8  wk».  old.  $2.50,  8-9  wks.  old,  $2.75 
Chester  Whites,  7-8  weeks  old,  $3.50. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 


LARGE  TYPE  YOUNG  PIGS 

for  sale  at 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  Inc. 

LEXINGTON.  MASS. 

Tel.  John  I.amont  (Cary  Branch)  Lexington  0351 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.00  -  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50 

also  a  few  smaller,  $2.75 
Chester  While  and  Poland  China  Cross. 

ALSO  SO  YOUNG  BOARS  and  100  YOUNG  SOWS 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  laige. 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

6-7  wks.  old,  $2.00  ea.  8-10  wks.  old,  $2.50  ea. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order;  and  in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days 
with  the  pigs  return  them  at  my  exoense. 

WALTER  LUX 

£88  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  s.— Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  $4.00  ea- 


CHESTER  WHITE.  DUR0CS  AND  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

These  are  a  high-grade  pig  not  crossed,  any  one 
of  these  breeds  will  make  you  fast  growing,  early 
maturing  hogs.  We  can  pick  you  some  good  pigs 
for  your  future  brood  stock. 

8  to  10  weeks  old  shipped  C.  0.  D.  $3.00  each 
Add  doc  for  inoculation  on  Conn,  and  Vt.  pigs. 

HIGHLAND  YARD,  834  Boston  Post  Road, 
Weston,  Mass.  Phone:  Waltham  0472- R 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  S/l  LE 

Chester-Yorkshire  and  Chester-Berkshire 

7  to  8  weeks  old,  $2.25  ea.  9  to  10  weeks  old,  $2.50  ea 
CHESTER  WHITES— 8  to  9  weeks  old,  $3.00  each. 
Crated  Free. 

M1C1IAF.L  LUX  1Cox149  WOBUKN,  MA$$, 


SMALL  PIGS  FOR  SALE 
Extra  quality  feeding  pigs,  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed,  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  some  Chesters. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Crates  free. 

7  to  8  weeks  old  $2.50  each  C.O.D. 

POST  ROAD  FARM,  WESTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  Waltham  0888 


PIGS  AND  SH0ATS 


PRICES  LOWER! 

6  weeks,  $2.75;  8  weeks 
$3.00;  10  weeks,  $3.50;  12  weeks,  $4.00.  60  lb.  8honts 
$5.00  crated.  Send  remittance  to  save  you  C.O.D.  charge 
or  C.O.D.  All  breeds.  State  2nd  choice,  size  and  breed 
wanted,  please.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Registered  Big  Type  Chester  Swine  ,ice  Boa,s 

and  Rigs  from  International  Champion  Stock  at  Farmers 
Prices.  J.  WATSON  NICELY  -  -  Llgonier,  Penna. 

Husky  Young  Pigs  i  &  ioWwleks  sf:oo 


Crated  Free.  Shipped  C.  O.  D 
GEO.  HOLMAN,  Tel.  1449  W, 


10  to  12  weeks  3.2S 
LEXINGTON,  MASS- 


Q  REG-  SWINE  All  ages  for  sale.  F*  M.  Patting- 


toii  «fc  Son,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


R 


EG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS— Spring 
pigs  ready.  A.  II.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  I>a. 


0|  Ai_  40  lb.  Sows,  $8  ea.  Pigs,  8  wks.,  $0  ea.  Bred 
.  I.  V  O.  Gilts,  $25.  Ped.  free,  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Falls,  N.  T. 


FERRETS 


FopppIc  Special  ratters,  $3.00.  Bred  females,  $5,00. 
I  tl  1  Will  ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  Hartman,  New  London,  O 


FOR  SALE-30  Southdown  Sheep  Gladstone,  N.  J.l  J 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Wk  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  25,  1932 


WORLD'S  FINEST 

u®eD  ch  icks 


Our  chicks  from  blood-tested  Tanered, 

Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman  and  other 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous 
•capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others!  Thousands 
including  four  departments  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks 

Write  for  Our  Free  Poultry  Book. 


NOTE  LOW  PRICES 


Prices  Prepaid — May  Delivery  100  500 

Wh.,  Hr.,  Ilf.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  96.00  $39.0© 

Wh.,  Bf.  Orpingtons  1 

lid.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks,  lleds  V .  7.00  84.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  ) 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  8.00  80.00 

Assorted,  Light .  4.00  19.00 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds .  0.00  29.00 


100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid,  or  send  41.00  to  book 
order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage, 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 


Blood-Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) ... $3.00  $5.00  $9  $42  $80 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) _  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 
HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Order  Now—  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Bocks  (Thompson) _ $2.50  $4.00  $7  $32  $60 

S.  C.  R.  r.  Reds  (Owens)  ....  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  3.50  6  27  50 

From  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks  100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Catalog  FREE.  Write — 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


20  —  CENTURY  CHICKS 


CHICKS,  4c  Au"PD 

For  2c  per  chick  extra  we  will  supply 
20th  Century  Marvel  Chicks  with  14  day 
Livability  Guarantee. 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  H.  I 
Wh.  and  Bd.  Rocks,  Reds.Bl.  Mincoras 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons _ 

White  Pekin  Ducklings . 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


100 

500 

1000 

$5  50 

$25  00 

$50.00 

6.90 

3200 

64  00 

6.90 

32  00 

64  00 

1400 

67.50 

135.00 

Maple  Lawn  Chicks  l"d  QPurfi 

/  h  100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

V — •'■white  Leghorns . $5.00  $23.00  $45.00 

|White  Ply.  Rocks .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

■White  Wyandottes .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

_ ’Owens  Str.  R.  J.  Reds.  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Park’s  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.  2D32)...  6.50  30.00  60.00 

S  C.  Black  Minoreas .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mix.  $4.50—100;  Heavy  Mix.  $5.50 
White  Pekin  Ducklings,  $15 — 100:  $70 — 500 
Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lots. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tailored  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns. $5.50  $25.00  $45.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Bar’ll  Str.  Wh.  Legs...  6.00  27.50  50.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds..  7.00  32.00  60.00 

White  Rocks  .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  27.50  50.00 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 

Order  direct  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

Prom  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
qualitv  chicks  from  free  range  selected 
stock  "at  $6  00  per  100,  $22.00  per  500, 
$53.00  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival 
Guaranteed.  10%  books  orders.  Order 
from  this  Ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Fairporf  “Profit  - 
Standard”  Chicks.  Smith*hatched 

_  weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 

World’s  best  strains— Tanered!  Ferris!  Fishel?  Sheppgrdt 
Park’s  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  price  or  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran*  j 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  b  in 

chicks.  Write  for  fall  colored  Catalog  and  Economy-Price*.  ^Jlll 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
R.  D.  42.  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 

4-V2C  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Blown 
Leghorns,  $5.50  per  100.  Rocks 
and  Reds,  $i.50  per  100.  Wyan- 
dottes,  $1.50.  Broilers,  $5.50. 
1c  more  in  lots  less  than  100. 

24-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBXTRQ,  PA. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  &  Wh.  Plv.  Rocks. $2.00  $3.50  $6.50  $31.00  $60 

l?uff  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds..  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 

Rosa  Comb  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 

Black  Giants  .lersey .  3.00  5.50  10.50  .....  •• 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers....  1.75  3.00  5.50  26.00  50 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

100%  Free  of 
Pullorum  (B.W.D.) 

Customers  raise  98%  of  our  New  Hampshire  Reds  Our 
Rocks  weigh  3  lb.  at  9-10  weeks.  Special  prices  to  broiler 
raisers.  Hatches  every  week  all  year. 

ROT  A.  KETJTE  -  -  Bellport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Rocks  and  Reds 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  6  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  5  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CHAS.  F.  EWING  ltt.  3  M eC LITHE,  PA. 

PIIIPTC  COD.  —  FROM  FREE  RANGE 

CHICKS  FLOCKS.  Prices  on — 25  50  100 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns.  .$1.50  $2.50  $4.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  1.75  3.00  5.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  1-50  2.50  4.50 

Mlngoville  Poultry  Farm  -  Box  809  -  Mingoville,  Pa. 

Reduced  Prices  on  Quality  Chicks 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED 

White  Leghorns,  5c;  Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes,  6c;  Heavy  Mixed,  5c.  Cash  or 
C.O.D.  pLuM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

HEAVY  MIXED  CHICKS 

$5.75  Per  Hundred.  Catalogue  free. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES  llept.  N.  GREENCASTLE.  PA. 


Tested  Chicks  C.  O.  D. — 6c. 

All  Summer.  One  Quality  the  Best.  One  Price  the 
Lowest.  G.rdendale  Farm  Halchorioa,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  my  Own  Flock,  Sc. 
Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER  -  McAHsfervlHo,  Pa. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Sweet  Potatoes. — Here  it  is  June  3 
and  raining  a  little  outside.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  keeps  up  for  some  time.  The 
ground  is  very  dry.  Things,  however, 
have  not  suffered  much  except  the  hay 
crop,  which  will  be  poor  in  Connecticut. 
Clossie  set  out  some  sweet  potato  plants 
this  morning — about  75  of  them.  We 
have  never  tried  these  before,  but  the 
neighbors  round  about  raise  beautiful 
sweet  potatoes  each  year.  We  got  the 
plants  through  a  neighbor  who  in  turn 
gets  them  from  a  town  man  who  raises 
them.  When  the  potatoes  are  dug  in  the 
Fall  it  seems  best  to  wrap  each  potato 
in  newspaper  for  it  to  keep  well.  Mrs. 
Parson,  who  came  from  the  South,  leads 
the  family  in  love  of  sweet  potatoes.  We 
have  put  them  on  a  part  of  the  farm 
where  the  soil  is  light,  and  they  should  do 
well. 

The  Beans.  —  We  still  have  a  few 
beans  from  last  year  and  have  given  away 
many  for  planting.  Last  Fall  we  put 
them  all  in  a  box  and  placed  a  dish  of 
carbon  bisulphide  on  top  of  them,  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  thing  with  a  damp  cloth. 
This  certainly  did  the  trick,  for  there  has 
not  been  a  sign  of  the  weevil  this  Spring. 
Our  this  year's  crop  is  up  in  fine  shape 
and  we  hope  to  get  a  little  ahead  of  the 
Mexican  beetle.  We  have  planted  in  hills 
this  year  instead  of  drills  so  as  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  spray.  The  college  bulletin 
advises  this.  Some  especial  poison  will 
have  to  be  secured  as  they  claim  Paris 
green  or  arsenate  of  lead  will  kill  bean 
vines.  We  planted  on  land  pastured  for 
several  years,  but  probably  that  will  not 
help  much  as  the  flying  insect  will  find 
them  anyway. 

More  Music. — And  really  there  is  no 
danger  of  having  too  much.  As  the  Par¬ 
son  writes,  Clossie  is  practicing  on  a 
cornet  or  a  “trumpet.”  It  is  one  George 
had  and  did  not  take  it  back  with  him 
last  time,  as  practicing  disturbed  the  di¬ 
vinity  students.  He  says  that  most  play¬ 
ers  in  orchestras  now  play  on  more  than 
one  instrument  and  that  seems  to  be  so. 
Sister  now  has  a  sax  (E  flat  alto)  and 
she  is  working  hard  on  that  and  expects 
to  be  able  to  play  it  this  Summer  when 
the  Summer  boarder  parties  get  into  full 
swing.  All  these  instruments  help  out 
greatly  in  the  church  service.  One  young 
man  who  comes  to  church  plays  the  cor¬ 
net  beautifully,  too.  Shelly  has  an  or¬ 
chestra  started  which  practices  each  week. 

A  Country  Party'. — Tonight  we  have 
a  party  down  in  the  old  abandoned  church 
building  we  have  fixed  up.  All  the  old 
wainscoting  is  in  mahogany  enamel,  the 
walls  are  brown  oatmeal  paper  and  the 
ceiling  is  ivory  white.  The  ladies’  room 
is  one  side  of  the  stage  and  the  refresh¬ 
ment  counter  with  stove  on  the  other  side, 
and  we  have  scrim  curtains  at  the  win¬ 
dows.  Since  writing  the  above  we  have 
had  the  party,  for  this  is  June  4.  What  a 
fine  time  we  had,  and  such  a  lot  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  people.  We  played  vol¬ 
ley  ball  with  toy  balloons  over  a  tennis 
net  the  first  part  of  the  evening.  As  the 
Parson  turned  in  at  a  quarter  of  two  this 
morning  he  noticed  that  lie  had  been  on 
the  go  for  just  20  hours.  The  boys  are 
over  in  the  corn,  thinning  It  out  a  bit  and 
hoeing  as  needed.  When  you  can  culti¬ 
vate  both  ways  there  is  not  much  hoeing 
to  do.  We  put  in  the  Lima  beans  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  early,  and  a  good  many  did  not 
come  up.  We  have  planted  them  over. 
A  very  fine  stand  of  white  beans  awaits 
the  onslaught  of  the  Mexican  beetle.  The 
paper  announces  that  he  is  in  town  and 
his  arrival  is  daily  expected.  It  is  hard 
to  tell  where  they  do  come  from. 

Gone  Already. — Just  this  instant  one 
of  the  boys  has  come  up  to  tell  the  Par¬ 
son  that  something  has  dug  up  practical¬ 
ly  every  one  of  the  sweet  potato  plants 
that  Closson  so  painstakingly  set  out.  An 
examination  of  the  tracks  would  make  it 
appear  that  it  was  a  skunk,  digging  for 
some  kind  of  a  grub  probably.  It  only 
shows  once  more  what  kind  of  an  uncer¬ 
tainty  farming  is  at  best.  A  man  up  the 
valley  some  time  ago  claimed  he  put  out 
18  different  kinds  of  vegetables  in  his  gar¬ 
den  and  they  were  attacked  by  18  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  birds,  animals,  insects,  etc., 
and  utterly  ruined. 

An  Event. — It  will  he  quite  an  event 
for  the  old  church  way  down  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  “The  church  in  the  valley  in  the 
wildwood,”  if  there  ever  was  one — when 
George  comes  home  and  is  ordained  dea¬ 
con  in  that  ancient  edifice.  He  expects 
to  arrive  here  from  Minnesota  early  in 
July.  He  graduates  from  the  divinity 
school  out  there  this  month.  He  will  he 
at  home  about  a  month  and  may  have  the 
R.  F.  D.  mail  route  here  for  two  weeks, 
as  he  has  for  several  years.  It  would 


have  been  fine  for  him  to  settle  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  he  near  home,  but  he  is  go¬ 
ing  back  to  have  charge  of  a  couple  of 
parishes  in  Minnesota.  Of  course  he  may 
drift  back  east  to  settle  sometime,  but 
that  is  doubtful.  His  bishop  out  there 
lias  done  a  great  deal  for  him  and  seems 
very  fond  of  him.  He  asked  the  bishop 
here  to  transfer  him  out  there.  There 
will  he  confirmation  first  at  this  service, 
followed  by  ordination.  This  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  dinner  for  all,  and  probably  a 
baptismal  service  after  that.  The  church 
has  stood  there  for  more  than  130  years, 
and  this  will  be  its  first  ordination  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  High  School. — The  Parson  had 
quite  an  experience  the  other  day  or  days. 
One  morning  he  spoke  to  some  1,200  boys 
and  girls,  and  a  few  days  later  in  the 
same  auditorium  he  spoke  to  over  1,400 
for  this  high  school  in  Bridgeport  has 
over  2.800.  What  are  all  these  young  peo¬ 
ple  going  to  do  when  they  graduate?  In 
that  same  city  the  Parson  told  that  there 
were  now  over  200  youths  between  16  and 
21  who  could  find  nothing  to  do.  To  what 
state  of  things  has  our  boasted  civiliza¬ 
tion  brought  us !  How  can  any  of  us 
ever  again  have  any  faith  or  confidence 
in  our  industrial  or  financial,  or  political 
leaders.  However,  the  principal  of  this 
school  suggested  to  these  pupils  that  they 
might  bring  books  or  magazines  or 
graphophone  records  for  the  Parson  to 
give  out  in  his  work.  It  was  a  wonderful 
collection  that  was  brought  in.  Two  line 
grapliopliones  were  added  to  the  list  and 
the  Parson  has  now  heard  of  a  good 
square  piano  down  that  way  to  give  away. 
He  will  have  to  go  down  with  a  big  truck. 
As  someone  suggested,  “Perhaps  the  truck 
that  brought  up  the  cow  and  the  piano 
would  do  the  trick.”  Over  in  another  town 
the  Parson  spoke  to  a  Lions’  club,  and  if 
they  didn’t  talk  the  matter  up  and  get 
hold  of  an  enormous  truck  (it  weighed 
9,600  empty)  and  go  to  28  different 
houses  and  gathered  a  wonderful  load  of 
clothing  and  furniture  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Besides  grapliopliones,  there  must 
be  at  least  300  records,  many  of  them 
very  nice  ones.  There  shouldn't  be  a  sin¬ 
gle  family  in  the  country  that  would  like 
a  graphophone  that  should  not  have  one, 
as  there  are  plenty  standing  around  in 
homes  where  they  will  never  be  used 
again.  There  is  no  competition  in  this 
line  of  goods.  Did  you  hear  about  the 
lawyer  who  wrote  down  to  a  town  in 
Texas  about  settling  there?  “Is  there  a 
chance  for  an  honest  lawyer  who  is  a  Re¬ 
publican  in  your  town?”  His  answer- was 
this :  “As  for  the  honest  lawyer,  while 
there  are  plenty  of  lawyers,  there  is  no 
competition  whatsoever  in  that  class,  and 
as  for  being  a  Republican  down  here,  the 
game  laws  will  protect  you.” 

Now  it  is  Sunday  and  the  Parson  will 
mail  this  letter.  We  had  for  our  text  this 
morning  that  passage  from  St.  John : 
“But  whoso  hath  this  world's  goods  and 
seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth 
up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him, 
how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him.” 
The  Parson  told  them  how  the  salvation 
of  this  poor  old  world  lay  with  those 
who  had  got  hold  of  the  great  bulk  of  this 
world’s  goods.  Will  they  have  compassion 
on  the  multitudes  that  have  nothing  and 
bring  about  a  real  division  of  their  wealth 
or  not?  That  is  the  question.  And  on 
that  hangs  everything. 


Appeal  from  State  Charities 
Aid  Association 

Nine-year-old  Bernice  is  homeless.  She 
has  no  father  and  no  mother  to  care  for 
her.  Her  dark  eyes  look  out  longingly  at 
other  little  girls  who  have  homes.  She  is 
careful  in  appearance  and  personal 
habits.  She  makes  up  her  own  bed  when 
she  gets  up,  but  there  is  no  father  to 
praise  her  for  helping  with  the  household 
duties.  She  is  a  sensitive  and  ambitious 
and  affectionate  little  girl,  and  no  differ¬ 
ent  from  other  little  girls  of  nine  years. 
She  is  homeless  through  no  fault  of  her 
own,  and  she  needs  a  home  where  her 
best  traits  may  be  cultivated  and  cher¬ 
ished.  so  that  they  will  not  be  lost. 

Bernice  is  one  of  many  children  under 
the  care  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  As¬ 
sociation,  which  has  asked  The  Rural 
New-Yorker’s  help  in  finding  homes. 
Bernice  is,  however,  one  of  those  young¬ 
sters  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  come 
outside  the  age  limit  for  most  adoptions. 
There  are  many  persons  willing  to  take 
younger  children,  but  most  of  them  say 
that  nine  years  is  the  wrong  age.  How- 
ever,  Bernice  is  a  nice  little  girl,  even  if 
she  is  nine  years  old.  and  is  healthy, 
energetic,  responsive  to  kindness  and 
deeply  in  need  of  affection.  She  is  a  live¬ 
ly  child,  with  a  good  mind,  imagination, 
and  ability  which  will  develop  in  a  whole¬ 
some  environment.  Little  girls  of  nine 
years  do  need,  after  all.  guidance  and 
care.  It  is,  indeed,  now,  in  these  coming 
years,  that  Bernice  most  needs  a  home 
and  understanding. 

Anyone  willing  to  give  this  child  or  any 
other  child  a  comfortable  home,  should 
write  to  Miss  Sophie  van  S.  Theis,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Child  Placing  and  Adoption 
Committee,  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Reduction  in  Price 
White  Ply.  Rock 

Baby  Chicks,  $10-100 

All  Eggs  used  from  My  Own  Breeds. 
100  per  cent  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  (B.AV.D.)  Free.  I  specialize,  one  Breed, 
one  Grade,  the  Best  at  one  Price.  My  birds 
are  Early  Maturing  and  Grow  Quick,  Just 
what  you  want  for  your  Fall  Capons. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  B  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Rockland,  Mass. 


The  Business  Man’s  Bird  for  Profits 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  and  original  breed¬ 
ers.  You  get  full  benefit  of  our  pedigreeing, 
trap-nesting,  matings,  blood-testing  (13 
years) — at  NO  extra  cost. 

Our  STARTED  CHICKS  will  save  you  time,  work, 
money.  Three  weeks  old  chicks  always  available. 
We  are  hatching  every  week  all  summer.  Clucks 
profitable  for  broilers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1932  Catalog  FBEE. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


Leghorns-RedsRocks-Wyandottes  P 

New  Hampshire  Reds -Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks  p 
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“\V£LL  BRED  fi**' WELL  BREEDERS 


,99  ' 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks 
State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found. 
Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Season’s  rock  bottom  prices 
Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W,  Rocks  and 
Leghorns  Hall  Cross  Wyandottes 
12c  13c  15c 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices  to 
broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  oo  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tei.  645-5 


BABY  CHICKS 

12  WEEK  OLD  PULLETS 


Brookslde  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$4.00  $7.50  $35.00  $70.00 

R-  I.  Reds  .  4.25  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks...  4.25  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Mixed  or  Assorted  .  3.75  7.00  . 

Also  12-wk.-old  pullets  at  the  following  prices: 
Wh.  Leghorns  85c  ea. ;  Barred  Rocks  90c ;  R.  I. 
Reds  90c.  — •  We  will  ship  cash  with  order  or 
C.O.D.  prepaid  parcel  post,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDli  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeaiitsville,  N.  J. 


HILLP0T  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Big,  Vigorous,  Fast-Growing,  Heavy-Laying. 

100  500  1000 

White  &  Br.  Leghorns.  .$7.00  $34.00  $65.00 

Bar.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  9.00  44.00  85.00 

Wh.  Rooks,  Wyandottes.  11.00  52.50  100.00 

Special  Matings:  Wh.  Leghorns,  4c  each  ad¬ 
ditional;  other  breeds,  3c  each  additional. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three  weeks  old  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wyandottes. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


■ri  HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

§  1  J  ORDER  NOW  100  500  1000 

■  ’ — Tane.Str.S.C.W. Leghorns  $5.00  $24  $45 
Parks  Str.  Br.  Hocks  (Per. 

GC32)  and  S.  C.  Reds..  00  :p5S 

Heavy  Mix.  $5.50-100,  Light  Mix.  $4.50-100 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  P.  1’.  Paid.  Ail  free 
range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1,000 

Tanered  Strain  White  Leghorns. .  .$5.50  $25.00  $50.00 
Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns...  5.50  25.00  50.00 
Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds..  6.50  30.00  60.00 
Light  Mixed,  $5.00 — 100:  Heavy  Mixed.  $6.00 — 100. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM.  Bx  R.  Cocolamus.Pa. 


CHICKS 

Postpaid  in  lots 


FROM  FREE  RANGE 
SELECTED  FLOCKS 

Of—  50  100  500  1000 


S.  C.  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$3.25  $5.50  $25.00  $45.00 
S.  C.  Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds...  3.75  6.50  30.00  55.00 

Light  Mix,  $4.50  per  100:  Heavy  Mix.  $5.00  per  100. 
Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  -  R.  D.  3  -  Millerstown,  Pa. 


5 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Summer  Hotel  and  Boarding 
House  Help 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
owners  and  managers  of  hotels,  boarding 
houses,  camps  and  golf  clubs  are  making 
their  Summer  plans  and  selecting  their 
staff  of  workers.  Fritz  Kaufman,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Division  of  Employment  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Labor,  sug¬ 
gests  that  they  use  the  N.  Y.  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  which  has  on  register 
applicants  experienced  in  every  phase  of 
the  hotel  and  camp  business.  Through  the 
State  Employment  Service  all  kinds  of 
workers  can  be  secured  from  chefs  to 
dishwashers;  cooks,  bakers,  bus  boys, 
kitchen  helpers,  waiters,  laundresses, 
chambermaids,  bell  boys,  porters,  handy¬ 
men,  farmers,  gardeners,  chauffeurs, 
musicians,  social  entertainers.  There  is 
no  charge  to  the  employer  or  employe  for 
1  his  service  is  maintained  by  New  York 
Htate  to  assist  employers  to  secure  suit¬ 
able  employes,  and  persons  seeking  work 
to  secure  employment. 

Employers  save  time  in  interviewing 
as  only  suitable  experienced  applicants 
are  referred.  The  N.  Y.  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  does  the  preliminary  inter¬ 
viewing  and  furnishes  on  request  the  ref¬ 
erences  of  applicants  thus  insuring  re¬ 
liable  workers.  Hotel  owners  who  used 
the  service  last  year  report  that  fewer 
than  usual  workers  left  during  the  sea¬ 
son  to  be  replaced  by  others. 

The  N.  Y.  State  Employment  Service  is 
equipped  to  serve  groups  of  employers  as 
well  as  individuals.  Last  year  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  plan  was  worked  out  with  a  federa¬ 
tion  of  hotels.  A  group  of  125  hotel 
owners  placed  two  representatives  in  the 
Manhattan  office,  124  E.  28th  St.,  New 
York  City.  Generous  office  space,  equip¬ 
ment  and  every  possible  assistance  was 
given  them.  Through  this  co-operative 
office,  from  April  to  September,  over 
1,000  men  and  women,  highly  specialized 
workers,  were  placed. 

The  employment  offices  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Employment  Service  are  centrally 
located  near  Summer  resorts.  Call  or 
write  the  nearest  office  stating  your  re¬ 
quirements. 

Metropolitan  offices,  New  York  City: 
Manhattan,  124  E.  28th  St. 

Lexington  2-0900 
Brooklyn,  214  Duffield  St. 

Triangle  5-6400 
Harlem,  443  Lenox  Avenue 

Tillinghast  5-4004 
Bronx,  2791  Third  Avenue 

Mott  Haven  9-1735 

Up-State  Offices: 

Albany,  518  Broadway.  .  .  .Albany  4-8108 
Binghamton,  34  Henry  St. 

Binghamton  2-7258 
Buffalo,  110  W.  Genesee  St. 

Washington  4720 
Elmira,  410  E.  Market  St... Elmira  2205 
Rochester,  45  Exchange  St  .  .  .  .Main  9060 

144  Broad  St . Main  9060 

Syracuse,  410  E.  Genesee  St. 

Syracuse  2-2241 

Feeding  Chicks  in  Battery 
Brooders 

Will  you  give  me  a  formula  for  starting 
and  growing  mash  for  chicks  confined  in 
battery  brooders?  What  changes,  if  any, 
would  be  made  in  formula  if  chicks  were 
not  raised  in  batteries?  Is  the  powdered 
cod-liver  oil  as  good  as  the  liquid  as  far 
as  results  are  concerned?  It  would  be 
easier  to  handle.  I  have  about  1,500 
chicks  10  weeks  old  which  were  raised  for 
one  month  in  the  battery  brooders,  but  I 
have  never  seen  a  flock  so  slow  to  feather, 
and  1  have  been  at  the  business  for  years. 
I  am  feeding  one  of  the  best  of  commer¬ 
cial  feeds  but  it  is  the  first  time  with  this 
particular  brand.  The  feed  salesman  tells 
me  that  it  is  lack  of  moisture  that  is  the 
cause  of  the  chicks  not  feathering,  but  we 
had  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  battery 
brooder  room,  but  have  not  supplied  any 
since  putting  them  out,  nor  ever  did.  Just 
what  are  the  causes  of  poor  feathering? 
Last  year  at  19  weeks  I  was  selling  2%- 
lb.  Springs,  and  this  year  they  only  weigh 
about  1%  lbs.,  bu  they  have  certainly 
been  healthy.  V.  c.  T. 

Illinois. 

The  management  of  chicks  in  batteries 
involves  much  that  has  not  yet  been 
worked  out  to  a  point  where  definite 
statements  can  be  made  as  to  desirability 
or  effectiveness.  In  spite  of  the  success 
already  attained  and  the  demonstration 
of  usefulness  which  batteries  have  made, 
there  is  much  that  those  best  acquainted 
with  their  operation  decline  to  speak  too 
positively  about.  As  chicks  in  batteries 
are  confined  within  doors,  any  ration 
used  must  be  one  containing  the  ingre¬ 
dients  needed  under  such  confinement,  the 
minerals,  proteins  and  vitamins,  some  of 
which  outdoor  sunlight  and  the  green 
growths  of  the  range  might  make  less 
needed  in  supplied  foods.  Cod-liver  meal 
is  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  oil 
when  of  good  quality,  the  meal  containing 
the  oil  not  removed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  latter.  There  is  little  change  needed 
in  a  good  mixture  for  ordinary  brooding; 
the  following  mash  mixture  recommended 
by  the  New  Hampshire  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  is  a  good  example  of  mashes  used  : 
299  lbs.  coarse  yellow  cornmeal,  199  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  199  lbs.  wheat  flour  mid¬ 
dlings,  199  lbs.  ground  heavy  oats,  59  lbs. 
meat  scrap  59-55  per  cent  protein),  25 
lbs.  fish  meal  (50  per  cent  protein),  25 


lbs.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal  (not  over  20  per 
cent  fiber)  ;  50  lbs.  dried  skim  or  dried 
buttermilk ;  5  lbs.  common  salt  and  15 
lbs.  calcium  carbonate.  Two  parts  yel¬ 
low  cracked  corn  and  one  of  wheat  make 
up  the  hard  grain  mixture,  fed  after  four 
weeks.  This  is  little  different  from  the 
New  England  Conference  formula  for  or¬ 
dinary  brooder  feeding  and  the  variations 
shown  in  other  formulas  for  battery  use 
show  that  no  one  mixture  has  achieved 
pre-eminence  over  others.  Poor  feather¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  outstanding  defects  fre¬ 
quently  observed  in  battery  reared  chicks, 
overcrowding  and  maintaining  too  high  a 
temperature  being  among  the  recognized 
causes  of  this.  As  battery  rations  induce 
rapid  growth,  a  severe  setback  may  be 
suffered  by  chicks  removed  from  them.  It 
is  usually  recommended  that  chicks  be 
kept  not  more  than  four  weeks  in  the  bat¬ 
teries,  then  removed  to  warmed  brooder- 
houses  or  range.  Those  designed  for  broil¬ 
ers,  however,  may  be  kept  until  ready  for 
market  in  the  batteries.  u.  b.  d. 


Central  N.  Y.  Egg  Contest 

Production  at  the  Central  Contest  was 
maintained1  for  the  36th  week,  ending 
June  8,  1932,  when  the  birds  produced 
2,628  eggs  giving  60.6  per  cent.  The 
leading  pens  for  the  week  were  higher 
than  in  any  previous  week,  and  all  of 
the  Leghorn  pens  scored  about  69  points. 
The  Beall  pen  had  a  score  of  62  point 
while  the  New  York  owned  pen  from 
Oak  Brook  Farm  made  a  score  of  61.89 
and  the  pen  from  Sunny  Slope  Farm 
61.65.  The  following  show  the  results 
for  the  week  and  to  date: 

High  pens  for  the  week  : 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONAS 

Eggs  Points 


Eriksen’s  Anconas  Yards,  N.  Y _  39  40.45 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

W.  Yates  Lansing.  N.  Y .  32  32.85 

C.  M.  Christian,  N.  Y .  20  21.20 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Victor  Bnrkard.  N.  Y .  50  53.85 

Cane  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  33  34.10 

H.  F.  McGuire,  N.  Y .  15  10,15 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  49  50.60 

Dryden  Pltrv  Farm,  Calif .  45  45.20 

F.  C.  Spaulding,  N.  Y .  39  39.25 

Terryberry  Farm,  N.  Y .  30  34.00 

Eugene  Delamarter,  N.  Y .  33  33.50 

S.  C.  AVHITE  LEGHORNS 

Beall  AVhite  Leghorn  Farm,  Wash.  57  02.10 

Oak  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  58  01.80 

Sunny  Slope  Farm,  N.  Y .  59  01.05 

Simonds  Pltry  Farm.  N.  Y .  56  00.40 

Short  Valley  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. ...  61  00.20 


High  pens  to  date : 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONAS 

Eriksen’s  Ancona  Yards,  N.  Y . 1494  1477.90 

AVHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

AV.  Yates  Lansing.  N.  Y . 1253  1273.85 

C.  M.  Christian,  N.  Y . 1054  1023.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Victor  Bnrkard,  N.  Y . 1518  1596.10 

Cane  Pltrv  Farm.  N.  J . 1290  1290.90 

II.  F.  McGuire,  N.  Y . 1065  1112.40 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Dryden  Pltry  Farm,  Calif . 1800  1773.45 

R.  ('.  Cobb,  Mass . 1555  1610.05 

Mapes  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 1482  1530.55 

Pratt  Exp.  Pltry  Farm,  Pa . 1438  1407.10 

F.  C.  Spaulding,  N.  Y . 1358  1354.90 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

•T.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 1810  1857.45 

Beall  AV.  Leghorn  Farm,  AVash _ 1743  1819.80 

Milo  L.  Palmer,  N.  Y . 1806  1792.25 

Ruehle  S.  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 1090  1711.00 

A.  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y . 173S  1093.25 


Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Egg  Auction 

Carried  on  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  by  the 
Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 

Association.  Auctions  are  held  every 

Monday  and  Thursday  at  1  P.  M.  W. 

Atlee  Tomlinson  is  auction  manager. 

Egg  prices  June  13,  1932 : 

Fancy  large  . $9.25% 

Fancy  medium  . 2214 

Extra  large  . 24% 

Extra  medium  . 21% 

Standard  large  . 23% 

Standard  medium  . 29% 

Pullets  . 29% 

Total  number  of  cases  225. 


Cost  of  Raising  Pullets 

What  is  the  cost  of  bringing  a  chicken 
to  laying  age?  J.  C. 

New  York. 

The  cost  of  bringing  a  chick  to  laying 
age  is  such  a  variable  quantity  that  only 
an  approximation,  at  best,  can  be  made, 
much  depends,  too,  upon  where  the  in¬ 
quirer  Avishes  to  start  his  computations 
and  what  he  wishes  to  include  in  them. 
If  the  cost  is  to  take  into  account  the 
chick's  share  of  incubation  and  brooder 
equipment,  expense  of  labor,  etc.,  it  is 
evident  that  a  quite  different  figure  will 
have  to  be  made  from  that  put  down  as 
the  cost  of  feed  only. 

The  average  inquirer,  however,  has 
only  in  mind  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
feed  consumed.  This  will  never  be  twice 
alike,  because  of  the  constantly  varying 
prices  of  poultry  feeds  and  the  fact  that 
no  two  successive  flocks  are  likely  to  be 
fed  exactly  the  same  rations.  For  the 
sake  of  obtaining  at  least  a  rough  esti¬ 
mate,  however,  we  may  assume  that  the 
chicks  to  be  raised  is  a  Leghorn,  or  one 
of  the  lighter  breeds  other  than  a  Leg¬ 
horn.  We  shall  assume,  too,  that  five 
months  is  the  period  to  be  covered  and 
that  feed  costs  only  are  to  be  considered. 
At  present  prices,  using  standard  feed 
mixtures,  the  feed  cost  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  69  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  a 
pullet,  which  is  about  a  dollar,  m.  b.  d. 


SELLING  OUT! 

At  prices  to  move  everything  quickly. 

250  Pedigreed  Cockerels 
2,500  Pullets,  half  of  them  pedigreed 

all  to  go  without  reservation.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Leghorn  men  who  know  this 
famous  strain,  with  pens  now  doing  well 
at  Storrs,  AVestern  New  York  and  Vine- 
land,  to  get  the  real 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

Sterling  Junction,  Mass. 

LEGHORNS 

at  prices  positively  ridiculous  for  the  qual¬ 
ity.  Massachusetts  Certified  flock,  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  Pullorum.  Trapnested 
every  day  since  1910.  AVe  bred  the  first 
300-egg  Leghorn  bred  in  New  England. 
Write  today  for  prices  in  your  quantity. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  191! 

"Tlx  Strain  Bred  Jor  Large  Urujorm  WbtH  Eggj  Always ."V 

CHICKS  $8.50  AT  FARM 

$9.00  POSTPAID  I 

from  large  hens  and  large  white  eggs.  a 

Pedigreed  eggs  and  chicks  30%  off.  Catalog  free.  I 

CLOVEHDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
|  F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  I  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Wene  M  Chicks 


Select  Matings — Blood-Tested  100  400  1000 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 

Wyan-Rock  &  Bram-Rock  Cross. $11.00  $42.00  $100.00 
W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes .  12.00  46.00  110.00 

Shipped  postpaid:  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Hatches 
every  week  throughout  entire  year. 

Write  for  Pullet  Prices  and  Booklet. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Big  English  Leghorns 

Extra  quality  chicks  from  big  Barron  Breeders.  Eggs 
weigh  24  to  28  ounces.  All  chicks  bred  to  mature  early, 
free  from  disease  and  selected  to  assure  you  complete 
satisfaction.  Selected  Chicks  at  $5.50  per  100;  $26.50  per 
600;  $52.00  per  1000.  Prompt  shipment,  100#  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  catalogue,  free. 

EARLE  F.  LAYSER  R.  F.  D.  No.  3  MYERSTOWN,  PA. 


CLEAR  SPRING  W.VkY 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs... $5. 50  $25.00  $45.00 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs .  6.09  27.50  50.00 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  I.  Reds .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed  $4.50 — 100:  Heavy  Mixed  $6 — 100: 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Write  for  new  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  on  all  breeds.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Fromfreerangestock.CashorC.O.D.  100  500  1000 

English  Barron  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leg. $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 


S.  C.  Barred  Rox  &  R.  I.  Reds. . .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

White  Rocks  .  6.00  30.00  60.00 


Light  Mixed,  $4.50-100.  Heavy  Mixed, $5. 50- 100.  100% 
live  del.  P.P.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 

EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALIST E R V I LLE.  Pa. 


Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks  Free  Literature. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Strain. $2.00  $3.50  $6.00  $28.00  $55 
Barred  Rocks  &  Reds 2.25  3.75  7.00  32.50  60 


Heavy  Mixed .  2.00  3.50  6.00  28.00  55 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  3.00  5.00  25.00  50 


Hatched  from  healthy  stock,  bred  for  egg  production. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain,  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.00  $5.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks....  2.00  3.50  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.25  5.50 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Strickler’s 


engush  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Pedigreed,  quality  matings,  electric- 
hatched.  Extra  Quality  Baby  Chicks — 
June  6-13-20  27  at  $u.50  per  100;  $30.00  per 
500;  $58.00  per  1.000.  Choice  12  weeks  old 
Pullets,  80c  each,  $7  5.00  per  100. 

Free  Catalog 

Leonard  F.  Strickler.  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Leghorns... 

$5. 00 

$25.00 

$45. 00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks 

7.00 

32.00 

60  00 

S.  C.  Reds . 

7.00 

32.00 

60.00 

Heavy  Mixed  ... 

6.00 

27.50 

50.00 

Light  Mixed . 

4.50 

22.50 

45.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100 %  live  delivery. 

Write  for  free  circular. 


Postpaid. 


C.  P.  LEISTER 


Box  R 


McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Tancred  and  Barron  Strain  . $5.50  $26  $50 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  .  6.50  31  60 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.50  26  50 

Light  Mixed  .  5.00  23  45 


100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.6.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  and  Reds  $5.50 — 100.  Heavy 

Mixed,  $5—100.  We  ship  every  Monday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Live  arrival,  guaranteed. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


HEARTY  E™LDLY  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6 — 100.  Heavy  Mixed, 
$5.00.  Gash  or  C.O.D.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Rox  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


pure  rmrifc 

BRED  CIllLIl.i3 


Wh .  &  Bar.  Rocks  $6.00—100 

R.  I.  Reds .  6.00—100 

Mixed . .  5.50—100 


Wh.  Leghorns  $5.50.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  100  500  1000 

B.  Rocks  or  Reds .  $6.00  $27,50  $50.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  25.00  48.00 

White  Leghorns .  5.00  22.50  40.00 

MONROE  HATCHERY  Box  R  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


P| T|  V  rTC  Excellent,  production  bred  White 
MT  U  M-iM-aM-a  M.  Leghorns,  12  weeks,  75e.  Order 
now.  M.  F.  Roberts,  Linwoodi  Ave.,  Paramus,  N.  J. 


CHICKS— C.O.D.  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7;  Leghorns,  $5.50: 

Heavy  Mixed,  $6,  Mixed,  $4.50.  100%  delivery.  Cir. 
LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  23,  Millerstoivn,  Pa. 


PUIAIfC  Ann  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7:  Leghorns, 
unlvlld  V.  U.  II.  $5;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6:  Light,  $6. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LAUYER,  Box  73.  McAlisterville.  Pa 


offi/sirri  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  $6.50:  Reds,  $7:  Leg- 
I  Hll  K\  horns,  $5:  Heavy  Mixed.  $6:  Assorted, 
ulllolfLl  $4.50.  Free  range.  Safe  del.  guar.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  Box  R  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Pill  I  CT<J  Reds,  choice  birds,  ready  to  lay,  $1.50  each. 
rULLLlO  BRIGGS  POULTRY  FARM  I-  Mansfield,  Mass. 


P  JLfe  Large  Vigorous  Barred  Rocks,  10  weeks,  80o. 
rUlieiS  ftp  F.  Roberts  Limvood  Ave.  Paramus,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  GOD  LIVER  OIL 

TESTED  VITAMIN  POTENCY 

5  GALLONS,  55.50-10  GALLONS,  510.50-F.  0.  B.  N.  Y. 

Special  Price  for  30  Gallon  Drums. 

Poultry  or  Medicinal  Grades. 


CONE  IMPORT  CO.  6|4r0^lVvneTe- 


NEW  ENGLAND’S  RECOGNIZED.  LARGEST 
EGG  STRAIN  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

100,000  twenty-six  to  thirty  ounce  eggs  incu¬ 
bated  this  season.  Chicks,  $10.00  per  hundred- 
Every  chick  guaranteed  from  an  egg  weigh¬ 
ing  ,26  to  30  ounces  per  dozen.  25  years  ex¬ 
perience  supplying  New  England  Farmers- 
Pearson's  Nes-To-U,  Box  100,  Keene,  N. II. 


Dr.  Romig’s 

Quality  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  $6 — 100:  White  Wyandottes, 
$7 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5 — 100.  We  ship  every 
Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  R0MIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  $7.00 
— 100;  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6.00 
— 100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5.00—100.  Prepaid  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $6.00  per  ICO 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.00  per  lOO 

Low  prices  on  started  chicks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Prepaid.  100%  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


BABY 


4!/zc  &  UP.  LARGE  TYPE 

CasH  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

an  ■  ■  ■  as  nm  a%  Tancred  W.  Leghorns  $6.00  $27.60  $50 

nHIliKX  Barred  Rox .  7.00  32.50  60 

UIiIWIaW  Light  &  Heavy  Mix.  4.50  22.50 

These  chicks  from  free  range  flocks.  Guar,  full  count. 
Post  Paid.  FRANK  NACE,  Box  R.  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  $6.00  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  per  100 

Postage  paid.  too%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLUREELEC.  HATCHERY, U.  G.Herbster.  Prop.,  McClure.  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKSca?m  or50S  V* 

Tanc.  &  Bar.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $5.00  $24.00  $45.00 
Bar.  &  White  Rocks  and  Reds...  6.00  30.00  60.00 
Heavy  Mix,  $5.50;  L.  Mix,  $4.  Postpaid.  Order  direct. 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


OTT  1 T  f — *  TZ"  CS£  FROM  BLOOD 

t  » .  _JL  >9  TESTED  BREEDERS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  lOO  500 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  $7.00  $32.50 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  $7.00  $32.50 

100%  live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Circular  free. 

II.  M.  LEISTER  Box  11  McAlisterville,  Pa» 


BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Large  Type  Day-Old  2-Wk.  3-Wk.  Pul. 


White  Leghorns  . 

12c 

25c 

Barred  Rocks  . 

12c 

none 

R.  I.  Reds  . 

7c 

120 

none 

MEADOW8ROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1A  RICHFIELD,  PA 


Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets 

range  birds  bred  for  high  egg  production.  Immediate 
delivery.  Circular  free.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


CHICKS  IS  I:  *8?  Pullets 

trapnested  Pin  e  Barron  White  Lep:  horns.  Catalog  free. 

WILLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  383,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE’S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 


niTfKT  IlUfS  White  Indian  Runners.  Large  type. 
U\J  V.  IV  El  IN  VlO  Flock  average  193  Eggs.  $15  per  100. 
June  delivery.  WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  Geneva.N.  Y. 


Pekins 

Extra  large.  Prompt  delivery. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Til  TriTI  IIMfCl  Mammoth  White 
UUU1V1_14NL*.3  Extra  large. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  ftock^prompfdeiwery* 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM, Barker, N.Y 


MAMMOTH  Pekin  Ducklings— $  1 6  Per  100. 
Small  lots  30c  each,  llarry  Lester,  Kansomville, N.Y. 


f  C  I  I  Gr*a,1t  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs;  also  Poults 
for  from  selected  stock  and  a  few  excel- 

*  lent  yearling  toms.  Write  for  catalogue. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS  TURKEY  RANCH.  Saratoga  Springs,  N  ,Y. 


fRont  Rrnn7P  Tnrlt pvcExtra  lar^e-  healthy  birds.  Un- 
Uiani  DlUllte  I  UIKejSlimited  country  range.  Ba)  y 

Turkeys  June  28,  60c.  T.  1>.  SCHOFIELD,  Woodstock,  N.  II. 


ARGEST  Breeders 
in  Maryland  Otters 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS 


I) 


Poults  ™  al|y.9',antity. 


Write  for  prices. 
St.  Michaels,  Md. 


STRONG  BABY  BRONZE  POULTS 

from  selected  stock  10  $4.25;  50-$2O.(IO.  Eggs  20c.  Prepaid 
and  safe  arrival.  HIGHLAND  FARM  SELLERS VILLE,  PA. 


Ship  Model  Making 

By  Captain  E.  Armitage  McCann 

Volume  I—  Spanish  Galleons 
$2.50  and  Barbary  Pirate  Ships 

Volume  III —  U.  S.  Frigate 
$2.50  Constitution 
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Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19),  New  York 


JUME 


broken  the  crust  apart  and  made  a  great 
crack,  which  the  river  had  only  to  follow. 
But  this  theory  will  not  bear  investiga¬ 
tion.  Can  you  tell  us  why  V 

The  most  interesting  and  complete  ex¬ 
planation  will  be  printed  here  over  the 
name  of  the  sender.  We  suggest  that  you 
look  first  in  a  physical  geography. 


Answer  to  May  Puzzle 

Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  shrunken  rem¬ 
nant  of  a  body  of  water,  Lake  Bonneville, 
which  was  10  times  as  large  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  lake,  stood  about  1,000  feet  higher, 
and  had  an  outlet  by  way  of  the  Snake 
River  to  the  Columbia.  During  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  overflow  its  waters  were  fresh,  but 
a  decrease  of  rainfall  caused  its  surface 
to  fall  below  the  level  of  the  outlet.  Since 
then  it  has  become  increasing  salt  through 
evaporation.  All  water  contains  salt. 
Great  Salt  Lake  is  like  a  kettle  of  maple 
sap,  and  grows  saltier  with  time  and  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  water,  as  the  sap 
over  the  fire  turns  into  syrup,  so  the  wa¬ 
ter  becomes  brine.  Utah  lake  is  fresh  be¬ 
cause  it  has  an  outlet. — Sent  by  Charlotte 
Dolly  (18),  New  York. 


Riddle 

A  bit  of  cloth 
And  lowly  dye, 

The  nation  watches 
hie  pass  by. 

George  Washington, 

A  boy  of  worth, 

Dates  all  his  glory 
From  my  birth. 

• — Elspeth  Field  (13),  New  York. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  butter  but  not  in  cheese, 

My  second  is  in  cough  but  not  in  sneeze, 
My  third  is  in  job  but  not  in  work. 

My  fourth  is  in  blouse  but  not  in  skirt. 
My  fifth  is  in  lion  but  not  in  cat, 

My  sixth  is  in  mice  but  not  in  rat, 

My  seventh  is  in  green  but  not  in  brown, 
My  eighth  is  in  lake  but  not  in  ground, 
Take  time,  my  friends,  and  you  will  see, 
That  this  is  the  name  of  a  little  bird-ee. 
— Claris  Rowley  (18),  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Frances  McCall  (17),  Rhode  Island 


Draivn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19), 
New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 
Vacation  Song 

I  am  sick  of  four  walls  and  a  ceiling. 

I  have  need  of  the  sky. 

I  have  business  with  the  grass. 

I  will  up  and  get  me  away  where  the 
hawk  is  wheeling, 

Lone  and  high, 

And  the  slow  clouds  go  by.  1 ' 

I  will  get  me  away  to  the  waters  that 
glass  -i 

The  clouds  as  they  pass.  .  .  . 

— Richard  Hovey  in  “Spring.” 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (18), 
New  York 


Colorado  River 


The  characteristics  of  the  Colorado 
River  distinguish  it  above  all  other  rivers 
of  the  world.  From  the  north  side  of  the 
Uinta  Mountains  to  the  foot  of  the 
Grand  Canyon,  a  distance  as  the  river 
flows  of  nearly  1,000  miles,  the  stream 
follows  a  course  entirely  regardless  and 
apparently  in  defiance  of  the  surface  and 
slope  of  the  country.  Mountain  ranges  and 
massive  plateaus  stand  across  its  path, 
but  they  seldom  turn  it  aside.  In  several 
instances  it  seems  to  go  out  of  its  way  to 
cut  through  them,  or  to  run  into  a  ridge 
and  out  again.  Not  only  in  particular 
cases,  as  through  the  Terrace  Canyons, 
but  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  it 
flows  directly  opposite  to  the  general 
slope  of  the  country.  The  elevation  of  the 
Colorado  plateau  above  the  sea  is  several 
thousand  feet  higher  than  that  of  Brown’s 
Valley.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  river 
flows  for  a  thousand  miles,  with  trifling 
exceptions,  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep- 
walled  trench,  sunk  thousands  of  feet  be¬ 
low  the  general  level  of  the  country. 

The  first  impression  made  upon  one 
who  sees  these  canyons,  or  pictures  of 
them,  is  likely  to  be  that  some  force  act¬ 
ing  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  has 


Hello,  Boys  and  Girls !  I  am  a  terrible 
letter-writer,  but  even  the  worst  can  im¬ 
prove.  This  is  to  say  I'm  sending  my 
photo,  taken  in  school,  and  if  you  care 
to  write  to  me,  I'll  answer  every  one.  My 
preference  is  for  horses,  though  I  like 
animals  of  all  kinds.  I  hope  to  be  a 
senior  next  year. — Charlotte  Dolly  (18), 
New  York. 


Dear  Friends :  I  like  Our  Page  very 
much.  Have  been  reading  it  for  nearly 
two  years  now,  and  thought  I  would 
write.  I  am  nine  years  old. — Dora  Louise 
Cantey,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Friends :  This  was  taken  last  Fall 
at  the  home  of  a  friend.  I  shall  be  17 
in  November  and  a  senior  when  I  go  back 
to  school  next  Fall.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  receive  letters  from  some  of  you.  Good 
luck. — Ruth  Abbott,  Vermont. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  This  is  my 
brother  Everett  and  I.  We  have  a  police 
dog,  a  pair  of  Cochin  bantams,  and  a 
pair  of  New  Zealand  rabbits  for  pets.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  you. — Everett 
Leonard,  New  York. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma  is 
“horse.”  The  answer  to  the  riddle  was 
“blue  bell.”  At  top  of  the  next  column 
is  the  diagram  which  is  the  answer  to 
'  last  month’s  crossword  puzzle. 


Know  Your  Dictionary 


—  ACROSS  — 

1 — Egyptian  sungod. 

3 — Diadem. 

7 — Article. 

9 — Passes  in. 

11— Valiev. 

13—  Naked. 

14 —  Past  of  tear. 

15 —  Uses  tlie  legs  more 
rapidly  than  walk¬ 
ing. 

10 — Hauled. 

18 —  Beverage. 

19 —  Boy’s  name. 

g0 — Exists. 

21 —  Nominated. 

22 —  Ahbreviation  for 
street. 

23 —  Tend  to  go  to  a 
point. 

24 —  Stinging  insect. 

25 —  Pertaining  to  the 
navy. 

20 —  Without. 

27 —  Bad  tempered 
woman. 

28—  Stated. 

29 —  Beverages. 

30 —  Sloped. 

32 —  Spread  for  drying. 

33—  Will  not. 

34 —  Egyptian  diety. 

—  DOWN  — 

1 — Note  of  the  scale. 
— By  Norma  Holmg 


2 —  -Invalidates. 

3 —  Spreads  hay  for 
drying. 

4 —  Wrath. 

5—  Bike. 

0 — Uove  intensely. 

7 —  On  sheltered  side. 

8 —  A  direction. 

10 — A  short  air  on 
melody. 

12 — Practical  skills. 

14 —  Trainer  of  ani¬ 
mals. 

15 —  Fall  of  water  in 
drops. 

10 — Animal  of  the  des¬ 
ert. 

17 — Fruits  of  the  palm 
tree. 

19—  Country  east  of 
China. 

21 —  Central  parts  of  a 
wheel. 

22 —  Dispatches. 

23 —  Levied  money. 

24 —  Used  on  a  .fish 
hook. 

25 —  River  in  Egypt. 

20 —  Used  to  season 
food. 

27 —  Large  tank. 

28 —  To  transgress. 

30 —  Preposi  t  ion. 

31 —  Parent. 

en  (13),  New  York. 
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Drawn  by  Norma  Holmgren  (13), 
New  York 


Train  Smoke  from  Cranbrook,  B.  C. 

Foreword — Our  Rockies  are  nice,  Iva 
Unger,  and  I'm  glad  you've  seen  them. 
They're  elegant  at  this  time  of  year.  The 
snow  is  beginning  to  melt  on  them  and  in 
two  weeks  we  shall  be  having  our  high 
water.  There  have  not  been  a  great  many 
tourists  through  to  date,  but  we  expect  a 
lot  because  of  the  very  favorable  exchange 
on  the  American  dollar.  I  like  your  page 
very  much. — N.  P.M. 


May  8. — I  am  in  the  midst  of  editing  a 
high-school  annual,  and  what  a  job  it  is! 
Our  business  manager  didn’t  come  up  to 
scratch  in  soliciting  advertisements,  fewer 
people  are  advertising  anyway.  We  had 
a  deficit  from  last  year,  and  we’re  fran¬ 
tically  trying  to  get  out  a  presentable  ef¬ 
fort  at  a  minimum  cost.  I  don't  know 
why  all  this  grief  was  shifted  on  to  me. 
Formerly  in  the  Canadian  schools  the 
high-school  course  took  three  years.  After 
that,  you  could  take  senior  matriculation 
at  high  school,  which  took  you  through 
first-year  university,  and  that’s  the  grade 
I  belong  to,  but  unfortunately  there  is  no 
graduating  class,  because  last  year  the 
course  was  changed  to  four  years.  So  our 
object  is  to  make  a  large  noise,  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  fact  we  have  nothing  to  make  a 
noise  about.  It  looks  doubtful  to  me  that 
we  will  get  the  magazine  out  on  time, 
anyway.  But  editors  are  always  pessi¬ 
mists. 

May  14. — Our  railway  is  providing  us 
with  much  interest  these  days.  There  is 
a  section  west  of  us,  known  as  the  Kettle 
Valley,  and  to  ride  on  it  at  present  is 
taking  a  sporting  chance.  At  short  in¬ 
tervals  of  time  bombs  are  found  on  the 
track.  There  isn't  really  much  danger 
because  the  train  goes  through  the  sec¬ 
tion  slowly,  and  is  always  preceded  by 
a  handcar.  One  suspects  the  Doukhobors. 
They  are  a  faction  of  fanatics,  who  are 
“agin  the  government”  regardless' of  what 
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the  government  stands  for.  About  two 
hundred  have  been  jailed  in  the  last  six 
weeks  for  objecting.  Their  manner  of 
objecting  is  to  remove  their  clothes.  The 
bystander  can  do  nothing  but  be  non¬ 
chalant  ;  however,  the  mounties  combat 
it  with  high-pressure  hoses,  and  itching 
powder.  The  Douks  are  an  interesting 
if  unattractive  people.  They  live  in 
communities,  and  use  a  communal  system 
of  farming.  They  cannot  be  deported  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  in  Canada  too  long. 
The  other  interesting  thing  the  railway 
did  this  week  was  to  bring  through  $100,- 
000  worth  of  horses  from  Agua  Caliente 
to  Calgary  for  racing  purposes.  They 
were  heavily  guarded  in  box  cars. 

May  24. — This  is  the  birthday  of  the 
late  Queen  Victoria,  and  is  a  holiday 
throughout  the  British  Empire,  known  as 
Empire  Day.  We  have  sports  and  pa¬ 
rades,  but  our  family  just  sits  around, 
mostly.  We  get  a  holiday  the  third  of 
June,  too,  because  it's  King  George’s 
birthday.  That's  an  advantage  of  a  king- 
over  a  President.  The  magazine  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  look  shipshape.  I’m  trying 
it  out  these  days;  all  the  departments  are 
in  but  the  literary,  and  I’m  afraid  it’s 
going  to  be  rather  meager. 

June  4. — Today  I  worked  at  the  office. 
I  have  a  job  on  a  newspaper,  the  Tri¬ 
bune.  I'm  social  “noter”  during  the  week 
and  assistant  proof-reader  on  Saturdays 
and  holidays.  It’s  a  daily,  four  pages, 
and  comes  out  in  the  afternoon.  I  do  en¬ 
joy  knowing  everything  about  everybody, 
a  regular  Walter  Winchell,  I  am,  al¬ 
though  I  haven’t  got  his  keyhole  technique 
yet. — -Nancy  Perley  Miles,  British  Co¬ 
lumbia. 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Doll  (16),  New  York 

May  13. — Friday  the  thirteenth  !  Three 
tests  in  abhorred  subjects  and  in  only  one 
a  passing  mark  !  Nothing  daunted,  how¬ 
ever,  I  celebrated  with  a  secret  under¬ 
taking — the  making  of  fudge.  Ever  since 
I  spoiled  the  new  aluminum  saucepan, 
such  activities  have  been  barred,  but  my 
exultation  notwithstanding,  I  set  to  work. 
Resurrecting  the  well-thumbed  recipe 
book  from  the  bread-tin  I  began  to  mis¬ 
use  the  ingredients  according  to  the  form¬ 
ula.  But  I  was  not  doomed  for  success. 
After  the  concoction  was  well  in  the  mak¬ 
ing,  I  discovered  the  shortage  of  sugar — 
but  too  late.  Deciding  to  use  a  half 
recipe  I  was  further  hampered  by  an 
ominous  move  on  mother’s  part.  She 
would  have  to  use  the  kitchen  table  to  do 
her  weekly  ironing,  but  thanks  to  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Times  in  her  preoccupation 
she  did  not  notice  my  stealthy  journeys 
from  the  pantry  to  the  kitchen  stove.  So 
far  I  had  fared  well — till  a  strategic 
move  on  Mom’s  part  caused  the  hasty 
exit  of  cooky  and  pot  into  the  pantry. 
Peering  through  a  crevice  caused  by  the 
warping  of  the  door  1  deemed  that  my 
occupation  could  be  resumed  and  there¬ 
fore  transported  my  fudge  into  the  kitch¬ 
en  again — to  discover  a  disconcerting  fact. 
During  my  rather  lengthy  sojourn  in  hid¬ 
ing,  the  fudge,  due  to  prolonged  boiling, 
had  hardened  into  a  solid  mass — and  I 
hadn’t  added  the  butter.  A  banishment 
from  the  supper  table  and  a  discarded  pot 
told  the  story  of  the  day’s  adventure. 

May  26.— Remained  after  school  to 
satisfy  the  English  teacher’s  whim  con¬ 
cerning  the  chewing  of  gum,  and  then 
rather  than  walk  the  three  and  a  half 
miles  that  separated  the  noble  institution 
of  learning  from  my  abode  I  awaited  a 
ride,  sitting  on  the  library  fence.  After 
waiting  until  the  desperation  of  really 
having  to  walk  home  seized  me,  I  finally 
became  aware  of  a  species  of  locomotion 
for  many  years  almost  extinct,  making  a 
precarious  way  towards  me.  Before  it 
could  pass  me,  the  driver  found  himself 
between  two  ultimatums;  of  continuing 
his  journey  without  stopping,  thus  ex¬ 
tinguishing  forever  my  unparalleled 
genius  (did  I  hear  a  sneer?)  or  of  stop¬ 
ping  the  deafening  mechanism  to  provide 
me  with  a  means  of  getting  home.  Anx¬ 
ious,  probably,  for  the  harm  which  might 
befall  his  treasure  if  he  chose  the  former, 
he  stopped.  After  wrestling  with  the 
stubborn  door,  I  found  myself  inside,  try¬ 
ing  not  to  appear  conscious  of  the  lower¬ 
ing  looks  which  were  constantly  directed 
toward  me,  supposedly  with  a  hope  of 
peeving  me  into  getting  out  again.  Final¬ 
ly,  after  a  voyage  I  shall  always  remem¬ 
ber  with  awe,  I  found  myself  deposited  on 
a  doorway — about  four  miles  away  from 
home.  In  my  embarrassment  I  had  not 
noticed  that  we  had  driven  in  an  easterly 
direction  via  a  cross  road. 

May  30. — Went  to  visit  some  friends 
six  miles  away  and  discovered  while  on 
the  way  that  a  member  of  the  family  had 
smallpox.  Every  little  rash  is  tabbed  and 
watched  carefully.  After  all,  since  school 
is  almost  over,  it  doesn't  pay  to  contract 
them. — “Flannelfeet.” 


May  28. — After  weeks  of  dry  weather 
we  are  very  glad  to  see  rain.  Everything 
outdoors  had  begun  to  turn  yellow  but 
now  things  look  fresh  and  green.  My 
flowers  are  growing  quite  fast,  maybe 
they  will  reach  maturity.  They  have  a 
hard  time  existing.  Pandre  thinks  that 
the  flower  bed  is  quite  an  ideal  place  to 
dust  himself.  The  hens,  by  their  actions, 
think  that  it  is  the  place  where  most  of 
the  worms  live.  So  between  them  what 
chance  has  a  flower? 

May  29. — Cold  and  windy.  Boys  went 
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Ten  and  Ink — By  Marion  Wiethorn  (19),  New  York 


A  Rose — By  Frances  Feldman, 
Massachusetts 


Self  Portrait — By  Elsie  Polzin  (18), 
New  York 


Liglitnina  in  the  Pasture — By  Elspeth 
Field  (13),  New  York 
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Chief  Washakie,  a  Shoshone — By  Lofty 
Abrey,  Massachusetts 


Dogwood — By  Dorothy  Doll  (16), 
New  York 


Commencement— By  Jane  Goddard  (16),  The  First  Time  Over — By  Eleanor 
Ohio  Weaver  (16),  New  York 


fishing  but  didn't  have  much  luck.  I 
made  a  poster  for  Dad. 

May  30. — Overslept.  Seems  to  me  it 
is  a  habit  now.  Boys  didn't  go  to  school 
and  so  all  day  long  they  did  things  they 
shouldn’t  have.  Jack  started  to  take  an 
old  car  apart.  When  he  finished  he 
looked  as  if  lie  had  used  himself  to  wipe 
the  grease  off  with.  I  don’t  think  that 
there  was  a  square  inch  on  him  that  was 
clean.  I  made  four  pies.  Arc  or  Gary 
ate  a  hole  in  one.  Booth  looked  guilty  so 
I  suppose  both  had  some.  I  do  hate  to 
find  the  center  of  a  pie  missing!  A 
robin  built  a  nest  on  the  wood  pile  some 
time  ago.  I  looked  for  it  today  thinking 
perhaps  there  would  be  some  little  birds. 
All  I  found  was  a  kitty  sitting  near  the 
pile.  Also  pieces  of  nest  which  convinced 
me  that  the  kitty  knew  more  than  he 
cared  to  tell.  I  could  have  wrung  his 
neck — “Anna  the  Cook.” 


May  28. — Got  up  at  five  o’clock  (some¬ 
thing  unusual,  very  unusual)  and  drove 
Bill  down.  He  had  to  go  to  the  State 
University  for  tests.  Andy  went  fishing 
and  caught  eight  fish,  also  got  caught  in 
a  thunderstorm.  I  just  got  the  cows  in 
when  it  started  to  rain.  Bill  came  trail¬ 
ing  in  at  7  :30.  Made  an  all-day  affair  of 
if  and  was  full  of  talk  about,  everything. 
Ho  got  second  in  one  test  and  third  in  the 
other.  Not  so  bad  for  his  age! 

May  29. — Didn’t  get  up  till  10:30. 
Helped  Bill  and  Andy  spade  the  flower 
garden.  They  went  fishing  and  I  made 
ice  cream  for  lack  of  anything  to  do.  They 


needed  it  !  Only  got  three  fish  between 
them. 

May  30. — Got  my  bathing  suit  on  to 
go  swimming  but  mother  said  “nix,”  so  I 
took  a  sun  bath  instead.  It  was  rather 
cool  anyhow.  Just  got  in  bed  when  the 
gang  drove  in,  so  was  delayed  two  hours. 
My  poor  beauty  sleep  !  At  this  rate  I’ll 
never  have  that  ethereal  loveliness  or 
whatever  it  is  ! 

May  31.  —  Practiced  high  jumping. 
Really  quite  good.  Four  feet  two  the 
first  day. 

June  1. — I  knew  it  was  June  the 
minute  I  woke  up  !  Two  little  birds  on 
my  window  sill,  the  lilacs  in  bloom  and 
the  apple  blossoms  still  here.  I  was  too 
stiff  and  lame  to  appreciate  it  though.  I 
hope  June  doesn’t  get  high  hat  being  so 
beautiful. 

.Tune  2.  —  Drove  Bill  to  school  this 
morning,  and  met  a  moose.  It  came  so 
close  I  thought  it  was  going  to  ask  for 
a  ride,  but  it  only  looked  us  over  pretty 
closely.  I  think  it  will  know  us  if  we 
meet  again.  It'll  probably  shake  hands ! 
—“Storm.” 


May  28. — There  is  a  big  surprise  din¬ 
ner  for  a  friend  of  mine  tomorrow.  To 
look  at  our  community  dinners  one 
wouldn’t  think  depression  prevailed.  To¬ 
morrow  night  I  am  likely  to  feel  de¬ 
pressed  if  I  eat  everything  that  looks 
good. 

May  29. — Before  my  eyes  shall  close  in 
rest  I  have  just  time  to  say  “Why  do  we 
have  to  grow  up?”  Here  I  am  almost 
(Continued  on  Page  592) 


Drawn  by  Frances  McCall  (17), 
Rhode  Island 


ORIGINAL  POEMS 


“How  Poor  Your  City  Seems” 

How  poor  your  city  seems  to  those  who 
know, 

The  flame  of  sunset,  silhouetting  trees, 
Your  glittering  lights  are  beautiful,  but 
O  ! 

Here  still  is  one  who  reaches  for  the 
stars ! 


And  dreams  it  is  again  a  country  road, 
With  singing  peepers,  wand'ring  breezes, 
frogs, 

The  plod  of  horses’  hoofs,  and  the  close 
comfort 

Of  a  swinging  lantern. 

— Jane  E.  Goddard  (17),  Ohio. 


Rain  in  June 

June  was  tired  of  being  dusty, 

June  was  tired  of  the  burning  sky, 
June  was  tired  of  imitating 
Her  torrid  sister,  hot  July. 


The  rain  came  down  in  a  silver  sweep, 
Turning  to  mud  the  dusty  path, 
Washing  all  the  tired  young  trees; 

June  was  taking  a  bath  ! 

— Jane  E.  Goddard  (17),  Ohio. 


Rainy  Days 

The  rain  falls  down  upon  the  roof, 
Pitter,  patter,  pat ! 

It  comes  on  the  porch 
So  I  cannot  play 
It  leaks  in  the  barn 
And  wets  the  hay. 

O  dear  I  hate  a  rainy  day. 

Do  I?  Oh,  yes! 

— Eleanor  Ann  Clothier  (8),  New  York. 


Study  of  a  Teacher 

Grim  and  inexplainable, 

He  towers  at  his  desk 
With  his  mouth  twisted  into  a  sarcastic 
smile. 

“One  big  lot  of  dumb-bells,”  he  finally  ex¬ 
plodes. 

“Dorothy,  put  on  number  three  !” 

This  to  the  girl  with  long  black  curls. 

She  rises,  hesitating,  by  her  desk — 

“O  get  a  move  on  !”  he  says,  with  an  air 
Of  one  being  over-taxed. 

As  Dorothy  puts  her  example  on  the 
board 

He  hovers  near  her,  as 
A  hawk  ready  to  pounce. 

Dorothy  fumbles  with  her  chalk, 

Afraid  to  admit  she  doesn’t  know  how 
to  do  it. 

After  three  minutes — 

“Oh,  take  our  seat.” 

Then  a  scolding,  given  to  the  class 
In  general,  but  all  the  while 
Staring  at  Dorothy. 

The  air  seems  stretched  to  its  limit, 

So  stiff  and  taut.  The  clock  ticks  on. 
Then,  the  bell  rings. 

Such  relief ! 

Thus,  algebra  class. 

—Elspeth  Field  (13),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Hedwig  Stoss  (12), 

New  Jersey 

Rommie,  we  are  notified  by  letter  from 
college,  is  down  with  examination  fever. 
Tharmometer  reads  in  per  cents. 

Our  Page  salutes  certain  gallant  con¬ 
tributors  who  somehow  manage  to  find 
time  to  do  its  work.  We  have  gone  to 
press  in  our  usual  form,  regardless  of 
regents’  tests  and  the  peculiar  threat  of 
per  cent  signs,  demanding  every  minute, 
every  thought,  and  alas,  every  deed, 
though  the  calendar  stands  at  June. 

For  the  last  school  year  we  have  been 
turning  the  spotlight  on  Caesar,  Ulysses, 
and  George  Washington.  But  now  the 
spot  is  being  turned  on  us.  If  we  can’t 
do  our  sum,  teacher  will  mark  a  per 
cent  sign  on  us  that  all  the  world  can 
read,  and  does  read  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  You  and  I  know  that  the  teacher 
is  often  like  a  prospector  looking  for  gold. 
He  wants  to  find  that  we  know  a  lot',  but 
he  doesn’t  know  where  to  look  for  our 
knowledge.  There  is  where  Our  Page  is 
wise.  Here  we  can  show  what  we  are. 

But,  as  Nancy  Miles  writes  us,  “It’s 
hard  to  shift  the  spotlight  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  to  turn  the  spotlight  on 
yourself.”  Elspeth  writes  that  she  hates 
very  much  to  go  to  school  this  morning, 
but  that  here  is  a  study  of  her  teacher. 
A\  by,  asks  she,  should  not  teachers  see 
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themselves  as  others  see  them,  namely  the 
students?  Agatha  lias  never  grasped  the 
idea  of  what  Our  Page  is  doing  at  all. 
{she  writes  to  know  why,  if  we  haven’t 
room  for  all  our  contributors,  do  we  al¬ 
ways  ask  for  more  and  more.  “I  don't 
think  it’s  fair  to  make  anyone  waste  pa¬ 
per  and  stamped  envelope  on  nothing  that 
is  necessary,"  she  adds  in  conclusion. 

Perhaps  there  are  other  Agathas  who 
do  not  understand,  and  for  these  we  an¬ 
swer  that  all  true  Our  Pagers  just  want 
to  grow.  You  start  your  brain  young, 
working  along  a  certain  line.  As  you 
grow  physically,  it  grows  mentally,  but 
only  if  you  give  it  exercise.  Working  for 
Our  Page  provides  that  exercise,  and  it 
makes  your  mind  grow  whether  you  are 
printed  or  not.  But  all  earnest  workers 
grow  to  be  printed.  Just  keep  on  trying 
and  bringing  out  the  best  in  yourself, 
Agatha. 

July  is  sweeping  down  upon  us.  The 
liayfield  is  a  fine  place  to  study.  All  the 
queer  little  bugs,  or  should  we  say  in¬ 
sects,  that  walk  over  one's  feet,  the  as¬ 
tonishing  interest  men  suddenly  display 
in  the  water  jug.  Have  you  any  new 
drinks  for  the  hay  men?  Send  all  con¬ 
tributions  to  Iva  Unger,  333  West  30tli 
St.,  New  York  City,  before  the  fifth  of 
July  if  intended  for  this  month,  though 
work  is  welcome  at  any  time  it  must  be 
held  over  if  received  later. 


Drawn  by  Martha  Cullen,  New  York 

“June  is  the  month  when  all  crops  be¬ 
gin  to  spring  from  the  ground  and  de¬ 
mand  attention  before  the  more  prolific 
and  hardier  weeds  gain  the  upper  hand. 
If  you  unearth  my  verses  on  hoeing  corn, 
1  believe  this  would  be  the  month  to 
print  them.  In  case  the  search  turns  up 
a  blank,  I'm  enclosing  another  poem  as  a 
substitute.” — Carl  Prentiss,  New  York. 

“No.  I  did  not  feel  badly  that  more  of 
my  letter  was  not  printed  ;  I  was  glad  you 
liked  any  of  it.  I  have  a  confession  to 
make,  and  I  wonder  if  it  matters.  I 
have  a  newspaper  job  which  pays  me  $10 
a  month,  which  makes  me  professional, 
and  if  your  page  is  a  page  of  amateurs, 
I'm  not  entitled  to  belong.  I  do  like  be¬ 
longing,  and  I  hope  it  won't  make  any 
difference  to  you." — Nancy  Perley  Miles, 
British  Columbia. 

“Was  sure  glad  to  see  my  drawing  pub¬ 
lished  so  am  sending  another.  Washaki 
is  an  old  Indian  chief  of  the  Shoshone 
Tribe  at  Owl  Creek  Range  in  Wyoming. 
Sorry  about  Kentucky  Slim.”  —  Lofty 
Abrey,  Massachusetts. 

“I'm  in  the  midst  of  finals  right  now — 
have  only  four  more  to  take.  This  is  a 
busy  place  now.  I  truly  wish  I  could 
contribute  more  but  I  promise  to  do  so 
when  exams  are  not  hanging  over  my 
head.  Please  give  my  best  wishes  to 
Our  Page." — Eleanor  Weaver,  New  York. 

“I  had  it  all  planned  so  I  could  get  in 
my  Our  Page  work  today.  Then  a  pic¬ 
nic  supper,  the  last  Sunday  we'll  be  here. 
So  we  went.  And  such  a  thunderstorm  ! 
I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  It  rained 
and  hailed — just  sheets,  and  there  was  a 
tire  down  on  the  way  back.  We  rode  up 
in  an  improvised  rumble  but  fortunately 
didn’t  have  to  come  back  in  it.  A  thor¬ 
oughly  exciting  day.  Well,  I  must  dig  in 
now — psychology  and  literature.  I  hate 
to  miss  a  chance  to  write,  but  seems  in¬ 
evitable.” — The  one  called  “Rommie.” 

“Contributing  to  Our  Page  is  good 
practice  for  amateurs  who  some  day  hope 
to  find  themselves  professionals.  I  es¬ 
pecially  enjoy  Marion  Wiethorn.  Rena 
Cook,  '  Frances  McCall  and  Eleanor 
Weaver,  and  I  hope  they  will  eventually 
become  famous.  Another  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  diaries.  I  think  Rommie 
should  write  an  autobiography.  Yours 
truly  expects  to  become  a  contributor  so 
here's  my  adieu  until  next  month.”  — 
Ava  Rolirer  (15),  Ohio. 

“I  like  Jane  Fenner's  drawings,  also 
Rena  Cook'S'.'  It  would  be  rather  a  co¬ 
incidence  if  she  should  be  Anna  the  Cook. 
I  am  sending  what  should  be  a  portrait  of 
myself,  though  I  have  found  that  ^making 
portraits  of  oneself  is  difficult.  — Elsie 
Polzin  (18),  New  York. 

“I've  not  read  the  May  page  yet.  but 
I'm  writing  again  nevertheless.  It's  a 
fascinating  game,  anyway,  this  writing 
from  month  to  month  for  the  Page.  I’m 
going  home  next  Tuesday.  It's  a  grand 
and  glorious  feeling!  Next  time  I'll 
greet  you  from  the  farm.” — Clark  Allend- 
er  (18),  West  Virginia. 


My  Diary 

(Continued  from  Page  591) 

“sweet  sixteen"  and  I  feel  dignity  com¬ 
ing  on.  The  symptoms  are  something  like 
smallpox.  You  are  all  broken  out  with 
indignation  when  your  father  (right  out 
in  public)  .speaks  of  you  as  his  baby  girl. 
It  feels  worse  than  the  prickly  heat  to 
have  my  mother  toll  the  neighbors  what 
a  time  she  had  with  me  when  I  was  cut¬ 
ting  teeth.  But  worst  of  all,  I’m  growing 
in  size.  I  can’t  wear  any  more  my 
darling  green  silk.  Why  may  I  ask  do 
we  have  to  grow  up? — Ozark. 


May  28.  —  Today — just  another  day 
era  mined  full  of  work.  -  Did  all  necessary 


cleaning,  also  lawn  mowing.  Glanced 
over  diaries  in  R.  N.-Y.  Found  clue  num¬ 
ber  two  in  said  column  to  the  Mystic's 
identity.  Also  Flannelfeet  is  Silvio  Be- 
dini,  is  he  not?  Answer  that,  F. — Flame. 


June  1. — Exams!  Exams!  Grrr — don't 
mention  ’em  !  It  was  cool  and  decidedly 
rainy  today.  In  fact,  very  rainy.  Took 
one  exam  this  morning,  which  wasn’t 
really  so  bad  (I  got  90  on  it),  and  then 
home,  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  morning 
reading,  and  when  the  mail  came,  in 
opening  graduation  presents.  That’s  one 
of  the  advantages  of  having  numerous 
relatives.  This  afternoon  to  school  again. 
Practiced  marching  for  commencement, 
and  then  singing.  And  then,  the  exam  ! 
It  was  awful !  I  racked  my  brains,  gazed 
at  the  ceiling  for  inspiration,  dropped  my 
pencil— all  in  vain.  Returned  home  in 
pouring  rain,  which  expressed  my  opin¬ 
ions  perfectly.  Later  the  rain  stopped. 
Some  callers  came,  bringing  me  another 
present.  My  feelings  rose.  It  was  a 
water-color  drawing  of  a  street  in  a  Cor¬ 
nish  village.  This  evening  some  of  our 
neighbors  came  over  to  look  at  the  gar¬ 
den.  Incidentally,  I  migli  mention  that 
our  garden  is  perfectly  beautiful.  That’s 
not  conceit, 

June  2. — Vacation — vacation — vacation 
has  begun  !  Only  commencement  remains, 
and  then  I'll  be  a  high-school  alumnus 
forever.  Got  up  late  this  morning  and 
just  lazed  around,  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  no  school  today !  Thought  with  pity 
of  the  poor  sufferers  who  have  not  finished 
their  exams.  Resolved  to  follow  a  stren¬ 
uous  program  this  Summer,  beginning 
June  13.  (No,  I'm  not  superstitious) 
which  includes  getting  up  at  6:30  or 
earlier  every  morning — well,  almost  every 
morning,  and  lots  of  writing,  drawing, 
etc.  Then,  college  next  September !  Have 
decided  that  Our  Page  is  improving 
steadily,  even  if  I'm  not  there  every 
month,  and  consequently  made  more  reso¬ 
lutions.  Looked  with  admiring  eyes  at 
the  constancy  of  Rommie,  Marion  Wie¬ 
thorn.  Carl  Prentiss  and  all  the  others, 
and  deplored  my  own  variability.  Oh, 
all  you  energetic  ones,  watch  Ariel  now  ! 
And  listen — in  a  few  more  months  an¬ 
other  good  resolution  will  probably  bang  ! 
There!  Am  I  not  an  awful  pessimist? — 
Ariel. 


May  26. — Rather  windy  !  Mother  and 
I  started  to  seed  the  garden.  Was  I 
tired  and  did  my  muscles  ache!  Ooh ! 
Ouch  !  I  thought  I  would  never  be  able 
to  bend  my  knees  again.  It's  almost  as 
bad  as  playing  tennis,  Sooky,  only  that 
it's  work  and  not  practice. 

May  30. — Mowed  lawn  this  morning. 
How  the  grass  has  grown  since  these  last 
rains,  but  how  beautifully  green  every¬ 
thing  looks.  Voyaged  to  a  nearby  woods 
this  afternoon.  Had  a  great  time  in  the 
cool  shade  of  the  fragrant  pines,  smooth 
elms  and  hefty  maples.  Went  native, 
removed  both  shoes  and  stockings  and  pad- 
died  about  in  the  tiny  rippling  stream, 
poking  at  tadpoles  and  the  like.  Ouch! 
Stepped  on  a  pointed  stone. 

June  3. — Paint,  pink  paint,  blue  paint, 
lavender  paint !  All  kinds  of  paint!  My 
business  is  painting;  bedrooms,  kitchens, 
anything  and  everything  I  paint,  includ¬ 
ing  faces.  I  carry  the  smell  and  evi¬ 
dence  right  with  me.  I've  learned  to 
sleep  with  paint,  to  dream  of  paint  and 
almost  to  eat  paint.  Paint !  paint !  who 
wants  to  buy  my  paint?  I'll  paint  your 
dreams  with  vivid  colors  if  you  care  to 
have  them  daubed  by — Raene. 


May  27. — First  swim  of  the  season. 
Brr !  only  ones  in.  The  water  was  so 
cold  we  felt  burned  when  we  came  out. 
No,  I'm  not  contradicting  myself.  Our 
circulation  was  stirred  so  much  that  our 
blood  just  tingled.  Got  upon  the  high 
diving  board  and  all  of  a  sudden  lost  my 
nerve.  It  took  me  10  minutes  to  dive  off. 
You  can  bet  that  I  was  given  the  well- 
known  raspberries ! 

May  30. — Taratata  !  Decoration  Day. 
Flags,  drums,  beat  of  marching  feet.  Hard 
to  keep  in  mind  the  thought  of  the  day 
now  that  it  has  become  to  most  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  a  day's  vacation. 

May  31. — School's  over!  No  books  were 
thrown  into  the  air  by  this  young  person, 
however.  When  the  time  really  comes 
it’s  not  such  a  joke.  I  guess  I'm  about 
a  month  ahead  of  most  of  you  of  Our 
Page  but  when  you  read  this  you  will  be 
ending  the  term,  too. — “Sooky.” 


May  29.  —  Woke  up  with  the  moon 
shining  on  my  pillow.  As  I  glanced  about 
the  moon-lit  room  I  noticed  the  door  of 
my  room  slowly  opening.  I  gripped  the 
bedclothes,  too  frightened  to  scream.  The 
door  kept  opening  slowly,  then  suddenly, 
it  slammed  shut.  I  waited  breathless 
for  several  minutes.  Again  it  opened 
slowly  but.  as  before,  it  closed  again.  I 
sat  up.  I  knew  that  I  couldn't  go  to 
sleep  with  some  unknown  person  in  the 
hall.  Picking  up  a  book,  I  crept  slowly 
around  the  bed,  stepped  up  to  the  open 
door,  and  yanked  the  knob.  The  force 
sent  me  sprawling.  I  was  frightened  be¬ 
fore,  now  I  was  angry.  I  stepped  out 
into  the  hall.  No  one  was  there.  All  the 
doors  were  closed  except  my  brother’s, 
and  my  own.  Suddenly,  mine  banged 
shut.  Then  the  explanation  came  to  me. 
The  draft  from  his  window  balanced  by 
that  from  my  own.  was  opening  and 
closing  my  door.  What  a  scarecrow  I'm 
getting  to  be. 

May  30. — I'm  worn  to  a  frazzle.  If 
graduation  doesn't  hurry  up  I'll  collapse. 
What  price  glory?  An  honor  speaker  is 
O.  K.,  but  the  essay  is  a  trial. 

Comment.— Storm,  I  wouldn’t  advise 
you  to  try  the  radio  method.  My  aunt 


won’t  speak  to  me  yet.  Probably  cut  me 
out  of  her  will  or  something  like  that. 
And  Flannelfeet,  I  think  I  know  who  you 
are.  That  French  gave  you  away.  I 
won’t  tell,  unless  you  want  me  to.  I’ll 
try  to  do  better  than  this  next  time,  but 
with  exams  and  graduation  clothes,  es¬ 
says,  invitations,  dances,  picnics,  etc.,  I’m 
busy  all  day  and  half  the  night. — Huckle¬ 
berry. 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19), 
New  York 


May  25. — We  haven't  had  rain  in  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  and  everything  is  shriveling 
up.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  are  all  curled 
up,  and  the  buds  of  the  flowers  are  dry¬ 
ing  up  instead  of  blossoming.  The  lawn 
is  a  dull  brown  with  a  few  patches  of 
wan  green.  The  earth  is  so  dry  that  the 
wind  raises  clouds  of  dust  everywhere. 
This  afternoon  the  sky  darkened  and  it 
seemed  as  if  we  would  surely  have  rain, 
but  the  clouds  cleared  away,  and  the 
merciless  sun  continued  to  beat  down  on 
a  thirsty  earth. — Emily  Pomaski  (17), 
Connecticut. 


May  28. — Every  rose  is  in  bloom,  a 
mass  of  yellow,  white,  pink  and  all  shades 
of  ned.  The  odor  of  the  honeysuckle  on 
the  garden  fence  fills  my  room.  It’s  the 
happy  hunting  ground  of  those  tiny  bird 
fairies,  humming-birds.  They’ll  stay  un¬ 
til  the  trumpet  vine  blooms  and  fades. 
I  wish  we  had  something  to  hold  them 
the  year  round. 

Jenny  Wren  built  in  the  saw-rig  tool¬ 
box.  After  the  eggs  were  well  along  to¬ 
ward  hatching,  the  men  had  to  saw.  We 
lifted  the  eggs  out  and  kept  them  in  a 
warm  place  in  the  house.  After  the  saw¬ 
ing  was  over  we  put  them  back.  The 
little  wren  has  hatched  now.  I  sure 
didn’t  think  she  would  come  back.  — 
Lorene  Curry,  Arkansas. 


May  31. — Our  golden  bell  shrub  which 
went  out  of  blossom  some  weeks  ago.  is 
now  starting  to  bloom  all  over  again. 
Isn't  that  a  freak?  Our  first  Iris  bloomed 
Sunday,  also  our  yellow  day  lily.  This 
Spring  we  planted  several  dwarf  ever¬ 
greens — Mugho  pines,  arbor  vita?,  and 
most  beautiful  of  all,  an  Azalea. — Fran¬ 
ces  McCall  (16),  Rhode  Island. 


Drawn  by  Rena  Cook  (16),  Pennsylvania 


French  Vanilla  Ice  Cream 

One  tablespoon  flour,  one  cup  sugar, 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one  egg,  two  cups 
milk,  one  pint  or  more  of  cream,  one 
tablespoon  vanilla.  Mix  the  flour,  sugar 
and  salt,  add  the  egg  slightly  beaten,  and 
milk,  gradually.  Cook  over  hot  water  20 
minutes,  stirring  constantly  at  first  until 
it  thickens.  When  cool  add  cream  and 
flavoring.  Freeze,  using  eight  parts  ice 
to  one  of  salt.  —  Catherine  Koch  (16), 
Maine. 


Drawn  by  Flspeth  Field  (13),  New  York 

Affairs  of  the  Gila  Monster 


Well,  the  Gila  Monster  mine  turned  out 
to  be  what  so  many  lode  mines  often  are 
— just  another  hole  in  the  ground.  Of 
course  there  is  gold  to  be  found,  and 
other  minerals,  too.  but  the  cost  of  the 
machinery,  labor,  hauling  and  smelting 
would  be  as  much  as  the  worth  of  the 
minerals  taken  out.  There  have  been 
thousands  of  dollars  spent  on  a  single 
lode  mine  and  nothing  ever  regained  by 
the  owner.  Mining  is  a  tricky  game,  and 
sometimes  the  better  you  know  it,  the 
trickier  it  is.  Placer  mining  is  by  far 
the  safest  gamble,  for  the  whole  thing  is 
nothing  more  than  a  gamble. 

Daddy  is  placer  prospecting  around  the 
Weaver  Creek  district  which  has  had 
forty-four  millions  taken  from  it.  The 
method  that  they  use  is  rather  odd,  I 
think,  for  the  creek  bottom  itself,  down 


to  bed-rock  is  taken  up  and  run  through 
the  dry-washer.  Then  Daddy  takes  a 
short-handled  broom  and  sweeps  the  dirt 
from  the  crevices  of  the  bed-rock  very 
carefully  into  a  kind  of  dustpan  which  is 
made  from  a  large  sheet-iron  frying-pan, 
cut  in  half.  This  dirt  contains  most  of 
the  gold  or  dust. 

The  use  of  the  word  “dust”  used  to 
bother  me.  I  thought  is  meant  grains  as 
fine  as  real  dust,  but  finally  I  have 
figured  it  out  that  it  is  called  dust  until 
it  gets  about  as  large  as  a  pea,  and  then 
it  is  a  “nugget”  no  matter  how  big  it  is. 

There  was  a  mistake  made  in  my  last 
letter  about  the  Gila  monster,  the  reptile. 
They  grow  to  two  feet  in  length,  never 
four,  as  stated.  I  suppose  you  all 
thought  I  had  forgotten  about  you,  but  I 
have  been  having  a  blood  transfusion. 
Though  I  am  much  better,  I  must,  says 
the  doctor,  have  another  next  week.  I’ve 
been  planning  for  a  month  that  I  would 
write  “manana”  but  it  seems  that  to¬ 
morrow  never  came  until  now. — Bonnie 
Black,  Arizona. 


My  Sea  Pool 

On  the  rocks  down  by  the  sea, 

I  find  a  pool — just  made  for  me. 

I  sit  there  by  its  shimmering  sides 
And  watch  it  come  in  with  the  tides. 

As  the  sun  is  slowly  sinking, 

While  the  sea  gulls  there  are  drinking, 

I  watch  the  shadows  on  my  pool — 
Golden  heat  then  dusky  cool — 

Red  changes  fast  to  deepest  blue, 

Then  as  the  sun  fades,  it  fades,  too. 
The  dark  comes  down  and  from  my  sight. 
Flings  if  into  the  starry  night. 

My  pool  again  appears  to  me 
AVashed  up  by  the  moonlit  sea. 


Drawn  by  Els  pet  h  Field  (13),  New  York 

Judge  (to  prisoner)  ;  “AVlien  were  you 
born?”  (No  answer.) 

Judge:  “Can't  you  hear  me?  AAJien  is 
your  birthday?” 

Prisoner  (aside)  :  “AATiat  do  you  care, 
you  ain't  gonna  give  me  no  present !” — 
Sent  by  Isabel  Borges  (16),  Massachu¬ 
setts. 


That  a  lord  in  Scotland  chose  a  small 
pig  as  his  constant  companion  until  it 
grew  up,  has  been  revealed  there.  It 
slept  at  night  on  his  clothes.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  a  country  neighbor  visited  the 
nobleman,  and  was  shown  into  his  bed¬ 
room.  Stumbling  over  a  heap,  he  was 
startled  by  a  grunt,  and  his  lordship  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “It’s  just  a  bit  sow,  poor  beast, 
and  I  laid  my  breeches  on  it  to  keep  it 
warm.” — Sent  by  Elspeth  Field  (13), 
New  York. 


New  York 

CONTRIBUTORS’  LIST 

*  Marks  the,  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  on  Our  Page  this  month. 

New  York. — Florence  Campbell  (12),  Stanley 
I’ogozlaki,  Ruth  Converse  (10),  ‘Dorothy  Dolt 
(l(i|,  Bertha  Wilson.  Alden  Hall.  Dorothy 
Philips  (11),  Norma  Holmgren,  Orlean  Treadle- 
mir  (10).  Carrie  Baker,  Martha  Cullen,  Shirley 
Sack  (14).  Amelia  Mason,  Elsa  Drexel,  Ruth 
Spicer  (14),  Robert  Fall  (13),  -Eleanor  Ann 
Clotlieir,  Anna  Yurkewecz  (18),  Doris  Louise 
Butcher  (17),  Eleanor  Weaver  (10),  Patricia 
Brant,  ‘Marion  Wiethorn.  Elizabeth  Maier,  ‘El- 
speth  Field  (13).  ‘Carl  Prentiss,  ‘Charlotte 
Dolly  (18),  Elsie  Polzin.  Mildred  Victor. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Erma  Herschev,  Robert 
Troupe,  June  Griseke  (12),  Leona  Lewis  (10). 
Vera  Blanvelt  (10).  Arthur  Scholl  (14),  Law¬ 
rence  Millard,  Claris  Rowley  (18),  Margaret 
Fretz  (12),  Elsie  Springer,  Edna  Wynick. 

Connecticut. — Lena  Segal  (10),  'Agatha  Ma- 
satta,  Marian  Sclioonen,  Dorothy  J.  Aguston 
(12),  Alice  Aguston.  Mary  Dziedzie  (11),  Olive 
Chism  (13),  Silvio  Bedini  (14).  ‘Emily  Pomaski 
(17). 

Massachusetts.- — Frances  Feldman.  Hazel  Wig¬ 
gins  (13),  Florence  Wiggins  (11),  Lofty  Abrov. 

Ohio. — ‘Jane  Goddard  (17).  Ruth  Avov,  Ber¬ 
nice  Wyvill  (11),  Ava  Rolirer,  Sasa  Ziegler  (13). 

New  Jersey. — Edith  Buckminister  (17),  Cath¬ 
erine  MacDonald  (15). 

Maryland. — Irene  Sclimick  (12),  Mary  Celletly 
(15).  ’  ' 

Virginia. — Margaret  Day  (13),  Leroy  Day  (7). 

West  Virginia. — Clark  Allender. 

Vermont. — Ruth  Abbott  (10),  Hester  Carver 
(12). 

Maine. — ‘Catherine  Koch. 

Arkansas. — Lorena  Curry. 

Arizona. — ‘Bonnie  Black. 

British  Columbia. — Audrey  Blackbourne  (14), 
Nancy  Parley  Miles  (19). 
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The  Story  of  Rhubarb 

I  am  interested  in  the  culture  of  rhu¬ 
barb  or  pieplant.  Will  you  tell  me  some¬ 
thin}?  of  its  history,  where  first  grown? 
]s  it  a  native  of  this  country,  or  was  it 
brought  here  by  the  first  settlers?  How 
long  has  it  been  in  cultivation?  How 
did  it  get  its  name?  E.  c.  n. 

Vermont. 

Our  edible  rhubarb,  Rheum  Rhaponti- 
cum,  is  a  native  of  Southern  Siberia  and 
the  Volga  region.  It  was  introduced 
into  Europe  about  1608,  being  grown  at 
Padua,  Italy,  by  Prosper  Alpinus,  from 
whom  the  English  botanist  Parkinson 
obtained  seeds  which  were  sown  about 
1610.  The  Italian  botanist  makes  no 
reference  to  its  use  as  a  vegetable,  but 
in  1686  an  English  writer  refers  to  the 
acid  stalks  as  being  more  grateful  than 
thos^  of  garden  sorrel.  In  1778  an  Eng¬ 
lish  mtanist  wrote  that  the  young  stalks 
were  used  in  tarts.  In  1806  an  Ameri¬ 
can  writer  mentions  rhubarb  in  gar¬ 
dens  here,  and  says  the  stalks  were  much 
used  for  tarts  and  pies.  In  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  Repository,  1822, 
.T.  Lowell,  says:  “Thirty  years  ago  we 
were  strangers  to  rhubarb,  now  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  and  constantly  in  our  markets, 
and  we  are  indebted  for  its  introduc¬ 
tion  to  an  amateur  in  the  State  of 
Maine.”  Thorburn  sold  rhubarb  seed  in 
1828.  It  is  evident  that  rhubarb  was 
not  brought  here  by  the  first  settlers,  for 
in  the  early  days  of  the  colonies  it  was 
not  well  known  in  England.  No  doubt 
as  soon  as  it  became  known  in  the 
mother  country  interested  gardeners  here 
would  try  to  get  seed  for  there  was  a 
constant  interchange  of  seeds  and  plants 
between  the  old  world  and  the  new.  T. 
S.  Gold  of  Connecticut  wrote  to  Dr. 
Sturtevant  that  his  father  bought  rhu¬ 
barb  seed  in  1820,  from  which  he  raised 
the  first  plants  then  known  in  his 
vicinity. 

The  name  rhubarb  is  evidently  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  some  early  name.  The  Greeks 
called  it  Rha  or  Rha  Pontieum,  because 
it  was  obtained'  from  Pontus  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  gives  us  its  varietal  name. 
A  wild  rhubarb  that  grows  around  Ka¬ 
bul  in  the  Himalayas  is  called  rewash ; 
this  is  blanched  and  sold  as  a  vegetable. 
As  it  was  called,  in  Low  Latin,  Rheum 
barbarum,  it  is  probable  that  this  was 
gradually  contracted  to  rhubarb  in  its 
linguistic  travels  from  Latin  to  French 
and  English. 


As  We  Go  Along 

Being  driven  into  the  garden  house  by 
rain  is  a  pleasant  interruption.  The  pat¬ 
tering  on  the  roof  sounds  good.  Drought 
has  been  severe  here  in  Northern  New 
Jersey,  and  this,  with  lack  of  heat,  has 
made  the  latest  Spring  I  have  known 
here.  The  first  planting  of  sweet  corn  in 
the  garden  failed,  except  here  and  there 
a  stalk,  now  standing  15  inches  tall,  amid 
that  replanted  and  now  only  one-fourth 
that  height.  I  always  risk  early  plant¬ 
ing.  and  sometimes  gain  by  it. 

Tiie  Telephone  peas  have  come  on  quite 
well,  now  full  of  blossoms  and  some  pods 
forming.  They  have  been  watered — not 
merely  sprinkled  but  soaked  with  pails 
of  water  poured  on  the  roots.  rlhey 
promise  well  unless  aphids  appear.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  handle  them  on 
peas  satisfactorily.  The  aphids  can  be 
killed  but  the  pea  blossoms  and  tender 
pods  are  hurt  also. 

String  beans  are  about  as  dependable 
as  any  garden  crop  we  can  grow,  and 
plantings  are  made  at  intervals  of  a 
week  or  two  until  early  August.  The 
Mexican  bean  beetles  make  lighting  nec¬ 
essary,  but  they  can  be  controlled  if  one 
begins  early  and  keeps  at  it.  .  Dust  treat¬ 
ment  is  convenient  and  quick.  I  turn 
the  duster  nozzle  to  the  side  and  go  on 
both  sides  of  the  rows,  blowing  the  dust 
in  thoroughly,  so  as  to  cover  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  where  the  beetles  are. 
Formerly  I  have  used  magnesium  arse¬ 
nate  and  lime — one  to  five.  This  year  I 
shall  fight  them  with  barium  fluosilicate, 
sold  commercially  as  Dutox.  1  dislike 
an  arsenical  around  the  garden  unless 
necessary.  This  other  material  was  one 
of  the  first  used  when  the  beetle  invaded 
the  South.  It  was  not  considered  thor¬ 
oughly  dependable  then,  but  appears  to 
have  been  perfected  in  this  newer  form. 

Last  year  my  strawberry  bed  “ran 
out.”  I  was  busy  with  other  things  and 
did  not  get  the  weeds  out  until  too  late. 
The  mass  of  weeds  and  plants  was 
turned  over  this  Spring  and  corn  is 
growing  there  now.  I  hate  to  see  a  gar¬ 
den  with  no  strawberries  growing  in  it, 
however,  so  in  April  set  some  good  plants 
of  Mastodon.  They  were  well  cared  for 
and  are  now  fruiting,  two  months  after 
setting.  They  will  make  half  a  crop  and 
perhaps  two-thirds  now,  and  may  have 
some  in  the  Fall.  I  know  of  no  other 
variety  that  will  hurry  along  quite  equal 
to  these.  It  may  not  be  economic  but 
makes  strawberries  possible  with  but  lit¬ 
tle  work. 

About  50  Gladiolus  bulbs  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  were  forgotten  last  Fall.  I  came 
across  the  dead  tops  this  Spring,  and  of 
course  concluded  that  the  bulbs  had  been 
killed  by  freezing,  as  they  seldom  live 
over  here.  However,  I  did  not  turn  the 
ground  over  and  soon  saw  the  little 
sword  leaves  coming  through  the  ground. 
Apparently  all  of  them  survived.  The 
Winter  was  mild,  and  evidently  frost 
did  not  penetrate  deeply  enough  to  get 
the  bulbs.  W.  W.  H. 


Drawn  by  Frances  McCall  (17), 
Rhode  Island 

Many  to  whom  the  name  orchid  sug¬ 
gests  tropical  climes  and  hothouses  may 
be  surprised  to  learn  New  England  boasts 
many  varieties.  The  old  favorite  of  the 
woodland,  the  pink  lady-slipper  (Cypripe- 
dium  acaule)  is  lastly  becoming  extinct. 
This  flower  grows  on  a  spike  of  10  or  12 
inches,  and  is  a  sort  of  rose  pink  shaded 
to  orchid.  There  is  only  one  blossom  to 
a  plant.  Picking  the  blossom  of  this  wild 
flower  kills  the  plant.  It  grows  in 
patches  and  is  a  lover  of  damp  moist  soil. 
Some  may  be  familiar  with  the  name 
whip-poor-will  shoes,  wild  orchid  and 
wild  balsam  as  it  is  also  known  by  these 
names. — Frances  McCall  (17),  Rhode  Is¬ 
land. 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19), 
New  York 

Jack  in  the  Pulpit 

Jack  in  the  Pulpit 
Preaches  today 
Under  the  green  trees 
Just  over  the  way ; 

Green  is  his  surplice, 

Green  are  his  bands, 

In  his  queer  little  pulpit 
The  little  priest  stands. 

— Sent  by  Marion  Wiethorn. 


My  Garden 

I  have  had  a  garden  for  about  the  last 
five  or  six  years.  My  present  garden, 
however,  has  only  been  in  existence  for 
four  years.  It  is  rather  small,  but  boasts 
a  winding  path  roaming  through  it,  and 
a  rock  garden  with  overgrown  steps  on 
the  hill  at  the  back.  Oh,  I  mustn't  for¬ 
get  the  large  Spiraea  bush  at  the  southern 
edge  of  my  garden.  With  the  red  rose 
bush  it  takes  up  half  of  that  end.  The 
garden  is  much  longer  than  it  is  wide. 
There  are  Irises  of  varied  colors,  a  huge 
pink  and  white  peony  plant,  and  a  little 
red  peony  plant.  The  path  is  bordered 
with  moss  Phlox,  pansies,  perennial 
baby’s  breath,  Sedum,  and  several  other 
plants  that  I  can’t  name.  I  can  boast 
the  earliest  tulips  and  the  latest  Gladi¬ 
oli,  and  the  most  weeds,  especially  sorrel 
and  grass,  in  spite  of  the  battle  I’ve 
waged  every  year.  Oh,  yes,  there  are 
cornflowers  of  a  heavenly  blue,  and  lark¬ 
spurs  that  have  a  fondness  for  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  path.  Lilies-of-the-valley,  and 
a  multitude  of  wild  flowers  and  ferns  and 
liny  trees  from  the  woods  complete  it. 
And  in  closing,  I  will  say  what  has  been 
my  motto  since  I  started  gardening  :  “My 
garden — flowers  or  weeds: — my  garden  !” 
-r-Violet. 


JOIN  YOUR  FRIENDS  and 

NEIGHBORS 


Rural  New-Yorker  cE!  Tour 


Thrilling  Cody  Road,  300  feet  above 
the  Shoshone  River  over  which  we 
travel  while  touring  Yellowstone  Park 


People  right  from  your  own  county 
and  state  are  planning  to  go  on  this 
wonderful  3rd  Annual  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Coast-to-Coast  Tour.  Think 
what  fun  it  will  be  to  be  with  them. 
Join  the  happy  crowd  for  the  trip  of 
your  lifetime  and  travel  among  Am¬ 
erica’s  most  beautiful  scenic  wonder¬ 
lands. 

You’ll  visit  wonderful  Glacier  Na¬ 
tional  Park ;  Mount  Baker  National 
Forest;  spend  three  days  in  Yellow¬ 
stone  National  Park;  you’ll  visit  the 
great  cities  along  the  route;  roam 
amid  the  beauties  that  have  made 
Colorado  world  famous;  motor  to  the 
summit  of  Pike’s  Peak. 

And  remember,  you  could  not  make 
this  same  trip  at  anywhere  near  the  low 
cost  under  any  other  circumstances. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  Special  Low 
Rates  will  surprise  you.  Mail  coupon 
below  now  for  full  details. 

This  Tour  is  made  possible  by  the 
co-operation  of  these  great  Rail¬ 
roads:  New  York  Central  Lines, 
Chicago,  Burlington  Quincy,  Great 
Northern  and  Pennsylvania  Lines. 


One  low  cost  pays  for  everything  on  this  personally  escorted  tour.  Meals, 
hotels,  train  tickets,  auto  side  trips,  national  park  tours,  etc.,  are  all  included 
in  the  one  lump  sum.  No  tips  to  pay.  No  baggage  to  worry  about.  Travel 
experts  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  the  railroads  attend  to  all  details  of 
the  trip.  All  you  do  is  relax  and  enjoy  every  mile  and  every  minute  of 
the  tour.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  free  literature. 


DIRECTOR  OF  TOURS,  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  your  free  literature  telling  all  about  the  3rd  Annual  Rural  New-Yorker 
Coast-to-Coast  Tour. 

Name . . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  St . 

City . . State . 


CAfc  Safesi  Bank 
Messenger 


in 


the  (yYorh ? 


Millions  of  dollars  constantly 
pass  through  the  United  States 
mails  with  perfect  safety 
and  dispatch. 


National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
BANK 


S.  w  cor.  State  &  Pearl  Sts.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
AN  HISTORIC  CORNER 


FREE  BOOKS 


On  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho, 

Washington,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all  purposes 
for  sale  or  rent.  LOW  EXCURSION  RATES.  Write 

E.G.  Leedy,  Dept.  230,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners 
on  loner  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the  profits— paid  weekly. 
No  Investment,  no  experience  necessaiy.  Free  sellinsr  outfit. 
All  or  your  spare  time.  If  Income  of  $35.00  to  $60. U0  weekly 
interests  you — write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Ocpt.  192,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’  USE 
Blade  in  All  Colors— For  All  Purposes 


Direct  Factory  Prices 

f^T-FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  B00K^ 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CALLOUSES 

Gently  Fade  Away 

Corns  and  Callouses  yield  at  once  to 
the  wonderful  medication  in  this 
thin,  comfortable  adhesive  silk.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No 
more  nagging  foot  pains.  New 
Medicated  Silk  Adhesive 
absorbs  a!l  hard  growths  without  injury  to 
healthy  flesh  Antiseptic,  healing.  Big  spool. 
60  square  inches.  Send  $1.00  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trying  set  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R-3  Burlington,  Vermont 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


If*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK  j 


The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  issues  a 
warning  in  regard  to  the  buy-back  rabbit 
proposition.  In  most  instances,  they  state, 
the  easy  money  and  lots  of  it  and  sure  re¬ 
turn  claimed  by  the  promoters  cannot  be 
realized.  The  bureau  emphasizes  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  thoroughly  investigating  local 
conditions  of  a  market  and  the  risks  in- 
tendent  upon  the  business  before  invest¬ 
ing  in  it.  They  state  that  the  present  un¬ 
employment  situation  is  an  open  field  for 
unscrupulous  promoters  who  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  conditions  and  sell  rabbits 
to  people  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the 
care  and  breeding  and  marketing  of  same. 
They  state  further  that  “many  of  the  con¬ 
cerns  that  promise  to  buy  back  the  meat 
and  fur,  or  both,  are  primarily  interested 
in  the  sale  of  stock  at  very  high  prices.” 

This  is  confirmation  and  repetition  of 
what  we  have  been  telling  our  people  for 
years  back,  and  repeatedly  refer  to  be¬ 
cause  of  the  widespread  advertising  that 
lures  people  into  taking  up  the  business 
at  great  expense  and  often  the  investment 
of  all  their  capital,  and  results  in  an  ulti¬ 
mate  loss  because  of  their  inexperience. 
The  Liberty  Packing  Company  is  under 
investigation  and  receivership  and  is  said 
to  be  insolvent,  having  a  bank  deposit  of 
less  than  $100  and  a  debt  of  $10,500,  the 
charge  states.  The  literature  soliciting 
the  investment  does  not  contain  informa¬ 
tion  that  appears  in  the  contract,  which 
insists  that  rabbits  must  be  registered 
and  registration  costs  $1  each  ;  that  off¬ 
spring  repurchased  must  weigh  not  less 
than  4y2  lbs.  at  10  weeks.  All  this  points 
to  the  wisdom  of  caution  and  investiga¬ 
tion  before  investing. 

According  to  the  Apalachicola  Oyster 
Farms  Sales  Co.,  504-0-8-10  Hildebrandt 
Bldg.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  oysters  are  be¬ 
ing  cultivated  in  Apalachicola  Bay  in 
Northern  Florida,  and  the  beds  are  being 
extended  and  units  are  being  leased. 
These  units  are  each  supposed  to  develop 
into  an  acre.  I  am  enclosing  a  circular. 
Do  you  think  this  would  be  a  safe  invest¬ 
ment  for  anyone,  even  if  one  had  to  wait 
two  or  three  years  for  it  to  start  paying? 

New  Jersey.  c.  B.  G. 

The  advertisement  of  the  oyster  farm 
reads  :  “Twenty-five  dollars  grows  to  $2,- 
000  and  $250  invested  in  this  oyster  farm 
will  result  in  a  lifetime  income  of  $2,000 
per  year.”  This  savors  of  the  unit  or¬ 
chard  propositions  we  have  so  often  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  we  consider  this  a  promo¬ 
tion  scheme  pure  and  simple.  Investment 
in  it  would  be  a  speculation  for  one  at  a 
distance,  and  we  would  not  advise  anyone 
to  put  money  in  it.  The  Florida  State 
government  is  offering  inducements  to  its 
citizens  for  leasing  and  developing  oyster 
bottoms,  but  they  are  on  the  ground,  and 
we  have  never  seen  any  profit  for  people 
at  djstant  points. 

I  had  the  same  experience  with  Yoma 
Realty  Corporation  that  you  report.  I 
signed  my  name  to  the  card  thinking  I 
might  throw  the  advertising  in  the  waste¬ 
basket.  In  a  few  days  two  men  came  here 
with  exactly  the  same  story  you  print. 
They  wanted  $20  toward  the  search,  and 
as  I  did  not  have  it  by  me  then  they 
said  $10,  and  finally  came  down  to  $5. 
By  this  time  I  realized  their  game. 

New  York.  m.  w. 

These  “free-lot”  schemes  have  been 
worked  on  Dong  Island  for  decades.  In 
effect  they  are  all  alike.  You  are  to  get 
the  lot  “free”  but  must  pay  cash  down 
for  search  or  deed  or  some  other  plausi¬ 
ble  excuse.  Sometimes  when  you  pay  you 
are  told  the  lot  is  small  and  you  must 
buy,  another  next  to  it  to  build.  Of  course 
you  pay  more  for  the  one  lot  than  both 
are  worth.  Leave  “free  lots”  alone. 

I  sold  600  chicks,  $582,  and  received 
$50  deposit  in  April  with  promise  of  the 
remainder  by  May  10.  Local  bank  will 
not  accepD  note  given  in  payment.  Can 
I  take  these  birds  back  if  the  buyer  does 
not  pay?  Are  the  chicks  mine  until  paid 
for?  C.  H.  w. 

New  York. 

No,  the  chicks  are  not  yours.  They  are 
the  property  of  the  buyer,  unless  you  re¬ 
served  title  to  them  at  the  time  of  the 
sale,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 
You  received  payment  in  $50  of  money 
and  the  remainder  in  his  promise  to  pay. 
When  you  accept  a  note,  the  birds  are, 
strictly  speaking,  paid  for.  Your  re¬ 
course  now  is  to  sue  on  the  note  when  it 
matures.  When  you  get  a  judgment  and 
an  execution,  you  may  levy  on  any  prop¬ 


erty  the  debtor  owns,  including  the  chick¬ 
ens,  and  sell  the  property  to  satisfy  the 
judgment. 

Hiltex  Clothes  Shop,  Wilmington,  Del., 
have  x’efunded  the  entire  $22.  My  five- 
year  subscription  has  already  more  than 
paid  for  itself  by  use  of  your  professional 
services.  It  is  our  outstanding  paper.  I 
cannot  praise  its  value  high  enough.  I 
hope  that  I  may  be  of  valuable  assistance 
to  you  in  the  future.  J.  s.  s.  jb. 

Delaware. 

This  refund  was  for  a  suit  which  was 
not  according  to  specifications,  did  not  fit 
and  was  returned.  There  was  some  dis¬ 
pute  about  alterations  and  the  expense 
of  same,  but  the  seller  finally  consented 
to  refund  the  remittance,  which  is  better 
than  our  usual  experience  with  cases  of 
this  kind. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  only 
paper  in  which  I  can  have  full  confidence 
as  regards  the  advertisements  it  carries, 
and  also  of  its  good,  sound  and  absolutely 
honest  judgment  and  dealings  in  general. 
I  have  been  a  subscriber  of  upward  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  I  believe,  and  expect 
to  be  the  rest  of  my  life.  The  Publisher’s 
Desk  is  the  first  thing  I  read.  J.  K.  B. 

New  York. 

We  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  so  cor¬ 
dial  an  endorsement.  It  is  our  aim  to 
deal  fairly  and  give  honest  information  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  and  the  confidence 
of  our  friends  is  our  highest  reward. 


I  received  my  check  of  $150  for  dis¬ 
ability  claim  from  the  insurance  company 
at  Buffalo,  without  any  explanation  of 
why  it  was  held  up  for  more  than  six 
months.  I  could  get  no  response  from 
them,  and  thank  you  for  helping  me  get 
it.  B.  F.  A. 

New  York. 

This  transaction  was  with  a  branch 
house  of  a  responsible  company.  The 
insured  paid  $25  for  an  examination  or¬ 
dered  by  the  company  which  he  was  not 
required  to  pay.  These  companies  should 
be  held  to  their  obligations  in  full. 

On  April  7  I  received  a  letter  from 
Charles  Abramson,  192  liegeman  Ave¬ 
nue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  “Direct  receiver  of 
strictly  fresh  eggs”  was  on  his  letter¬ 
head.  He  said  he  would  pay  five  cents 
above  the  market  price,  suggested  send¬ 
ing  him  a  trial  crate  first.  We  sent  him 
a  crate  April  16  but  he  has  not  sent  us 
the  money.  We  wrote  him  and  he  said  to 
send  our  bill,  which  we  did  but  still  do 
not  hear  from  him.  We  wrote  him  we 
would  enter  complaint  against  him  if  we 
did  not  hear  by  April  28.  He  replied  on 
a  card'  saying  he  would  send  the  follow¬ 
ing  week  but  he  did  not  do  so.  A.  e.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  enclose  original  letter  from  Charles 
Abramson,  137-40  Jamaica  Ave.,  Ja¬ 
maica,  N.  Y.,  in  which  he  says  he  has  a 
high-class  trade  and  can  use  a  crate  of 
eggs  a  week  and  will  pay  four  cents 
above  the  New  York  wholesale  quota¬ 
tions  and  make  prompt  returns  on  day  of 
arrival.  We  sent  him  a  crate  of  eggs  on 
May  12  with  letter  stating  we  were 
leaving  the  price  to  him  as  we  could  not 
at  the  present  state  of  the  market  de¬ 
termine  what  he  meant  by  “top  N.  Y. 
market  quotations.”  The  express  com¬ 
pany  shows  delivery  of  the  eggs  on  May 
14  at  11  A.  M.,  signed  for  by  Chas. 
Abramson,  but  we  received  no  payment. 
We  sent  him  a  telegram  demanding  pay¬ 
ment  and  he  wrote  on  the  back  of  the 
telegram  asking  us  to  send'  a  statement 
and  price  and  he  would  remit  and  asking 
us  to  continue  to  ship  him  and  “send  C. 
O.  D.  and  avoid  mistakes.”  I  have  not 
answered  the  telegram  and  it  is  absurd 
for  him  to  request  a  statement  at  this 
late  date  after  offering  four  cents  above 
the  New  York  top  price.  h.  f.  av. 

New  York. 

I  shipped  a  case  of  eggs  to  Chas. 
Abramson,  130-40  Jamaica  Ave.,  Ja¬ 
maica,  N.  Y.,  on  May  18  and  have  had 
no  returns  although  when  he  wrote  me 
for  eggs  he  said  lie  would  send  returns 
the  same  day  he  got  the  eggs.  His  letter 
said  he  would  pay  a  premium  of  four 
cents  and  make  prompt  returns.  The  ex¬ 
press  company  show  delivery  but  I  do 
not  get  my  pay.  D.  H. 

Nexv  York. 

Mr.  Abramson,  we  are  advised,  has 
desk  room  at  the  Jamaica  Avenue  ad¬ 
dress,  which  is  a  clothing  store.  He  is 
said  to  live  “some  place  in  Brooklyn.” 
From  the  similarity  of  the  stories  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  our  three  read¬ 
ers  have  shipped  to  the  same  party  and 
the  failure  to  make  payments  and  the 
excuses  in  tAvo  instances  all  point  to  the 
same  conclusion.  However,  with  the 
surplus  of  eggs  in  the  New  York  market 
any  offer  to  pay  above  the  market  price 
should  be  carefully  investigated  before 
making  shipments.  Also  look  into  ref¬ 
erences  before  making  even  a  trial  ship¬ 
ment.  We  are  endeavoring  to  collect 
these  accounts  but  we  are  publishing  the 
record  to  date  for  the  information  of  our 
readers. 


Sound  Your  Candidates 
About  School  Legislation 

We  have  a  new  candidate  here  for  the 
office  of  State  Senator.  What  can  we  do 
to  learn  if  he  will  support  the  home  rule 
school  legislation  when  elected.  R.  D. 

New  York. 

The  proper  time  to  secure  support  for 
the  home  rule  legislation  is  previous  to 
the  nomination  or  election.  In  many 
counties  the  nomination  is  equivalent  to 
an  election,  as  there  is  usually  a  pre¬ 
dominant  party  in  these  localities. 

The  party  primary  elections  come  in 
September.  It  is  advisable,  therefore, 
that  you  get  in  touch,  either  personally 
or  by  letter  with  the  candidates,  and  re¬ 
quest  each  of  them  for  a  clear,  concise 
statement  as  to  their  stand  upon  these 
measures,  also  if  such  measures  will  re¬ 
ceive  their  unqualified  support  if  they 
are  selected  to  serve  you  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  any  can¬ 
didate  who  attempts  to  straddle  the  fence 
by  evasion  of  the  question,  will  not 
truly  represent  his  constituents.  In 
such  a  case  or  if  a  refusal  is  given  you 
then  you  have  the  privilege  of  refusing 
to  support  such  a  candidate. 

I  would  also  advise  that  you  go  still 
further  and  advise  your  neighbors  of  the 
matter  and  urge  them  not  to  support  the 
candidate  as  he  will  not  be  of  service  to 
you  in  the  next  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  You  are  helping  to  select  only 
those  who  will  faithfully  represent  the 
constituency  when  at  Albany. 

Some  of  those  now  serving  us  have 
been  found  wanting  on  these  questions 
and  may  now  have  seen  the  light.  These 
may  be  ready  to  pledge  their  support  to 
the  home  rule  and  decentralization  meas¬ 
ures.  They  can  do  the  farm  people  no 
greater  service  and  accomplish  no  more 
in  any  other  way  towards  farm  relief. 
rIi8iose  avIio  refuse  to  support  this  pro¬ 
gram  cannot  be  disappointed  if  they  do 
not  receive  the  farm  vote.  Self-preser¬ 
vation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  the 
farm  population  of  New  York  State  has 
reached  the  point  in  both  the  economic 
and  political  life  xvliere  that  is  going  to 
be  the  first  thought.  Politicians  who 
continue  to  ignore  this  fact  are,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  about  to  commit  political  suicide 
either  for  themselves  or  their  party. 

We  all  know  that  the  central  school 
movement  has  been  under  xvay  a  suffi¬ 
cient  length  of  time,  to  enable  us  to  see 
as  the  results,  the  doubling  and  even 
tripling  of  school  costs,  the  xvaste  and1 
extravagance  in  its  wake,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  graft  by  unscrupulous  per¬ 
sons,  the  inefficiency  of  the  system  and 
the  opportunity  for  exploitation  of  the 
school  system  by  politicians  for  greed 
and  power.  The  central  school  system 
lias  been  Aveiglied  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting.  Even  politicians  can  no 
longer  ignore  this  situation.  But  the 
voters  can  take  no  chances,  they  must 
seize  the  opportunity  and  by  the  careful 
selection  of  their  legislative  representa¬ 
tives,  settle  th is  question  once  and  for 
all.  Those  candidates  who  have  hereto¬ 
fore  refused  their  support,  may  now  be 
ready  to  listen  to  reason,  they  may  now 
be  ready  to  admit  that  justice  on  the 
matter  of  consolidation  and  school  af¬ 
fairs  can  be  obtained  by  removing  from 
the  autocratic  Education  Department 
the  sole  power  of  taking  our  schools 
from  us  andl  in  their  place  saddling  a 
heavy  tax  burden  upon  us  in  the  support 
of  some  village  marble  school  building. 

Immediate  action  should  be  taken  to 
restore  the  right  of  home  rule  to  the 
rural  population,  help  to  restore  their 
stolen  school  districts  and  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  theft.  It  rests  with  the  voters  of 
your  community  and  with  your  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  farming  localities  of  the  en¬ 
tire  State.  A.  11.  OSTRANDER. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

The  first  Master  of  the  Colorado  State 
Grange,  R.  G.  Tenney,  has  recently  died 
at  his  home  in  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  at  the 
age  of  94  years.  The  Colorado  State 
Grange  was  organized  December  22,  1873, 
and  Mr.  Tenney  Avas  chosen  as  its  first 
presiding  officer.  He  represented  his 
State  at  three  National  Grange  sessions, 
at  St.  Louis  in  1874,  at  Charleston,  S. 
C.,  in  1875,  and  at  Louisville,  Ivy.,  in 
1876.  Mr.  Tenney  was  also  a  past  com¬ 
mander  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Post  at  Fort  Col¬ 
lins.  He  Avas  a  native  of  NeAv  Hamp¬ 
shire,  where  he  Avas  born  March  14,  1838, 
and  removed  to  Colorado  in  1871. 

The  farmhouse  where  lived  Oliver  Hud¬ 
son  Kelley  when  he  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  founding  a  great  farm  fraternity, 
is  still  standing,  near  Elk  River,  Minn. 
This  house  was  also  the  office  of  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National  Grange  from  1867 
to  1870.  The  first  Subordinate  Grange  in 
Minnesota  was  organized  by  Mr.  Kelley 
near  the  city  of  St.  Paul  on  September  2, 
1868,  and  was  named  North  Star  Grange 
No.  1.  This  Grange  later  became  dor¬ 
mant.  On  November  2,  1868,  Mr.  Kelley 
founded  Sunbeam  Grange  No.  2,  and 
within  a  few  months  he  had  organized 
seven  more.  On  February  23,  1869,  he 
organized  the  Minnesota  State  Grange, 
the  first  State  Grange  ever  organized. 
Eleven  Subordinate  Granges  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  this  State  Grange  organization. 
Sunbeam  Grange  also  became  dormant 
after  a  time.  lIoAvever,  on  May  10,  1929, 
Sunbeam  Grange  was  reorganized.  A  neAV 
Pomona  Grange  was  organized  in  April, 
this  year,  in  Sherburne  County,  Minn., 
Father  Kelley’s  old  county,  and  bears 
liis  name,  Oliver  Kelley  Pomona  Grange. 


June  25,  1932 

During  March  52  neAV  Granges  xvere  or¬ 
ganized.  and  April  added  47  more  to  the 
list.  The  first  day  of  May  added  nine 
more  Granges.  Since  the  annual  session 
of  the  National  Grange  last  November 
National  Scretary  Harry  A.  Caton  has 
received  224  additional  applications  for 
Golden  Sheaf  Certificates,  the  number  of 
previous  applications  from  members  who 
had  served  the  order  more  than  50  years 
being  234.  It  is  expected  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Golden  Sheaf  Certificates  to  be 
awarded  in  North  Carolina  next  Novem¬ 
ber  at  the  National  Grange  session  will 
sIioav  a  big  increase  over  the  number 
awarded  in  Wisconsin  last  November,  at 
the  Madison  session. 

State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  of  New 
lork  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  present¬ 
ing  Golden  Sheaf  Certificates  to  five 
members  of  Interlaken  Grange,  his  oavu 
Subordinate  Grange.  Tavo  of  these  num¬ 
bers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Flagg,  had 
been  members  for  59  years,  having  joined 
the  order  in  the  Spring  of  1873. 

Fifteen  new  Juvenile  Granges  is  the 
record  for  April,  in  addition  to  four  re¬ 
organized.  Ohio  leads,  with  three  new 
organizations  and  three  reorganizations 
Washington  had  tAAro  new,  Pennsylvania 
tAA’o,  Oregon  tAvo,  NeAV  Jersey  one  neAV 
and  one  reorganization,  and  Kansas,  Illi¬ 
nois,  NeAV  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  one  each.  Caroline  Grange 
No.  239,  which  entertained  the  Tomp¬ 
kins  County  Regional  Lecturers’  and 
Masters’  conference  of  New  York  State 
recently,  has  initiated  41  members  since 
January  1,  1932. 

Six  NeAV  York  State  Granges  have  add¬ 
ed  20  or  more  members  during  the  quar¬ 
ter  ending  March  31.  They  are:  Daven¬ 
port  No.  1516,  of  Delaware  County,  25 ; 
Glendale  No.  548,  of  Lexvis  County,  24; 
Bovina  No.  1517,  of  Delaware  County. 
22 ;  1  eteran  No.  1108,  of  Chemung  Coun¬ 
ty,  21 ;  Greenfield  No.  807,  of  Saratoga 
County,  21;  Adirondack  No.  1019,  of 
Franklin  County,  20.  In  addition  to  fur¬ 
nishing  two  of  the  six  high-notchers, 
DelaAyare  County  had  another  Grange  in 
the  list  of  those  Granges  making  a  net 
gain  of  six  or  more,  this  being  Delhi  No. 
1192,  which  made  a  gain  of  12  members. 
All  three  of  these  record-making  Granges 
were  comparatively  new  Granges. 

Mrs.  1\  .  J.  Rich,  Juvenile  Deputy  for 
U  ashington  County,  N.  Y.,  has  just  or¬ 
ganized  a  new  Juvenile  Grange  in  her 
county,  at  North  GranA’ille  Grange,  Avith 
a  charter  list  of  31  members.  The  Ma¬ 
tron  is  Mrs.  Caroline  McGarty,  and  the 
Master  is  Richard  McGarty;  the  lecturer, 
Ruth  Tyler,  and  the  secretary,  Raymond 
Cone. 

SeA’enteen  New  York  counties  made  a 
net  gain  in  membership  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1932,  Monroe  County  leading 
with  68.  The  others  showing  a  gain  are : 
Tioga,  Saratoga,  Cayuga,  Greene,  Yates, 
Steuben,  Putnam,  DelaAvare,  Broome, 
Chenango,  LeAA’is,  Niagara,  Wayne,  Al¬ 
bany,  Suffolk  and  Orleans.  Another  New 
York  Grange  has  been  added  to  the  Model 
group,  Volney  Grange  No.  165,  of  Oswego 
County,  having  recently  won  her  last  seal 
of  honor. 


Mutton  Pie 

A  mutton  pie  made  from  the  neck  of 
mutton  is  as  savory  as  it  is  economical. 
Cut  off  the  spine  bone  and  the  scrag  end, 
shorten  the  ribs  to  about  three  inches,  but 
save  all  these  trimmings  to  make  the 
gravy  for  the  pie.  Cut  the  mutton  into 
neat  chops,  pare  off  the  fat,  season  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  place  in  the  deep  pie 
dish  in  a  circle,  one  lapping  over  the 
other.  Fill  the  center  with  tiny  potato 
balls  cut  out  with  the  cutter ;  add  the 
mutton  gravy  which  has  been  boiled  to 
make  the  quantity  required,  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper,  cover  with  good  pie  crust 
brushed  over  with  yolk  of  an  egg  and 
bake  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven. 


Business  Bits 

^  The  Barrett  Co.,  40  Rector  St.,  New 
York,  manufacturers  of  Arcadian  nitrate 
of  soda,  send  us  an  attractive  poster 
printed  on  cotton  cloth.  They  state  that 
seven  miles  of  this  cloth  were  required 
for  their  edition  of  this  poster.  It  speaks 
a  good  word  for  American-grown  cotton, 
as  well  as  the  fertilizer  used  on  it. 


“Ayrshire  Beef,”  “Ayrshire  Calf  Club,” 
“What  These  Ayrshire  Cows  Are  Doing.” 
These  are  interesting  and  useful  booklets 
sent  free  by  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  Brandon,  Vt. 


“Atlacide”  for  killing  poison  ivy  and 
other  weeds ;  Chipman  “Cubor”  for  i>lant 
insects,  non-poisonous  to  human,  animal 
or  bird  life.  These  booklets  are  free 
from  Chipman  Chemical  Co.,  136  Liberty 
St.,  Nexv  York. 


International  Harvester  Co.,  606  S. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  sends  poster 
showing  reductions  in  price  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  now  compared  Avith  1914.  Then 
a  tractor  cost  $1,450.  Now  a  better  one, 
with  gang  pIoav,  four-row  corn-planter, 
cultivator,  disk  harrow  and  feed  grinder, 
may  all  be  bought  for  $1,450. 


Purina  Mills,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  have  de¬ 
vised  a  new  calf  feed,  “Calf  Chow  Check¬ 
ers,”  little  cubes  containing  all  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  in  calf  meal  for  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment.  Samples  are  sent  free  by  the 
company  to  anyone  interested. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  27- July  2.  —  Fifteenth  Annual 
Poultry  Judging  and  Breeding  School, 
Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  New 
York  State  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  26-29. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

July  4.  —  Bicentennial  Picnic  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  1-5.- — International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Aug.  1-6. — American  Institute  of  Co¬ 
operative  Marketing,  annual  conference, 
Durham,  N.  H. 

Aug.  8-12.  —  Cortland  County  Fair, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. ;  L.  P.  Randall,  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary,  25  Hamlin  St.,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

Aug.  10-11. — Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  Fruit  Tour  through  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley.  Particulars  from  H.  A.  Rollins,  Ex¬ 
tension  Fruit  Specialist,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Aug.  13. — Annual  Field  Day  and  Con¬ 
signment  Sale  of  the  Connecticut  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marcy  I.  Berger,  Old  Litchfield 
Turnpike,  Woodbury,  Conn.  All  friends 
of  the  Jersey  breeders  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited. 

Aug.  16-17. — Fifth  Annual  Farm  and 
Home  Conference,  Vermont  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Keeping  Food  in  Well 

I  noticed  on  page  541  W.  W.  K.,  of 
Pennsylvania,  desired  to  know  about 
keeping  food  in  a  well.  When  we  have 
no  ice  we  use  a  bucket  or  pail  to  put 
the  food  or  fresh  meat  in,  and  let  it  down 
with  a  rope  or  large  cord  to  within  three 
feet  of  the  water.  The  rope  is  tied  to 
bucket  and  then  tied'  to  the  edge  of  well- 
house.  If  you  have -too  large  a  bucket  or 
cage,  it  will  interfere  with  drawing  the 
water.  Fresh  fish,  meats  and  cooked 
food,  will  keep  for  48  hours  or  more 
down  a  well.  w.  H.  H. 

Virginia. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70lli  S*.  -  BROADWAY  —  71s»  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ideal  Location  for  Motorists 


Large,  comfortable,  home-like  rooms.  Quiet 
and  restful  surroundings.  Famous  for  un¬ 
assuming  service  and  excellent  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  -  $2.00  up 

Rooms  with  private  bath  -  -  $2.50  up 

Suites  for  3  or  4  persons  -  -  $5.00  up 


Knrlob-  Eilmc  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  Develop- 
lYUUdlY  rilllis  iiig  any  size  roll  5c;  prints  3o  each. 
Fine  5x7  mounted  enlargement  30c.  Send  us  your  films. 
Young  Plioto  Service,  43  Bertha  St., Albany ,N.Y. 


KODAKS  FINISHED  BY  MAIL 

Roll  developed,  8  gloss  prints,  25c.  Coin  or  stamps. 
Reprints,  3c.  Conic  Studio,  13!*  E.  High  St.,  Springfield, Ohio 


cr  ^  I  O  f  \  N  Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 
C  mJ  I  w  I »  acid,  odorless,  indistructible.  15  year 
life.  Guaranteed.  150  ampere  ceil,  $1.00.  Other  sizes. 
Generating  Plant  Bargains.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co. ,45  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury, Conn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  good  reliable  girl  for  cooking  and 
general  housework;  must  be  neat  and  have 
good  recommendations;  a  pleasant  place  to 
work.  Answer,  BOX  306,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


WILL  GIVE  girl  16  or  over  good  home  as  one 
of  family,  two  in  family;  beautiful  country 
place,  small  wages;  a  good  home  to  the  right 
girl;  send  photo  and  particulars  in  first  letter. 
W.  PI.  MARCHBANKS,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  FOR  GENERAL  housework  and  cook 
for  tourist  house  and  tea-room;  .$40  per 
month.  OLD  HOMESTEAD,  Southampton,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  reliable  experienced  man 
for  general  farm  work,  middle-aged  preferred ; 
state  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  3978, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  to  cook  for 
two  farm-hands  and  look  after  house;  one 
familiar  with  care  of  poultry  and  butter-mak¬ 
ing  preferred;  New  York  State.  ADVERTISER 
3981,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Neat,  reliable,  Protestant  house¬ 
keeper  for  3  adults;  good  cook,  no  laundry; 
salary  $40  per  month.  ADVERTISER  3982, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  experience  farm-hand,  steady, 
all-year  around,  who  is  willing  to  help  out 
in  kitchen  two  Summer  months.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4003,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I'OULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  must  be  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  this  work:  only 
man  with  good  references  to  character  and 
ability  considered;  reply  giving  full  informa¬ 
tion,  wages,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  3999,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Mature  woman  housekeeper,  small 
pay,  no  objections  to  child.  ADVERTISER 
3995,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  general  farm 
work:  Summer  $20  monthly.  Winter  $15.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3987,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Jobs  for  boys  on  dairy,  general  and 
poultry  farms;  a  few  boys  want  jobs  on  small 
estates  in  care  of  grounds  and  gardens;  ages 
from  14  to  20  years  old;  wages  for  boys  with 
one  or  more  years  experience  $5  to  $25  a  month; 
inexperienced  boys  will  work  for  their  board, 
lodging  and  carfare;  references  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  Mr.  It,  P.  ARMSTRONG,  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  Newtown  High  School,  Elmhurst,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  MARRIED,  no  children, 
life  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate  man¬ 
agement;  wife  board  help  or  housekeeper;  fine 
references.  BOX  407,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


HOUSEMAN  AND  MAID,  living  quarters,  own 
furniture,  permanent,  moderate  salary,  handy, 
Westchester  or  Long  Island.  GERLACII,  1921 
Palmetto  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION — Country  gentleman’s  home  or  es¬ 
tate,  garden,  handy-man.  drive  car.  general 
farmer;  state  wages.  FRED  MARTINI,  Lake 
Katrine,  N.  Y. 


IIANDY-MAN  for  all  kinds  of  work;  must  be 
year  around  position.  ADVERTISER  3948, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER’S  position  wanted  on  modern 
dairy  farm  by  graduate  of  two-year  agricul¬ 
tural  course,  with  20  years’  experience  in  suc¬ 
cessful  management  of  purebred  cattle,  A.  R. 
records,  poultry  and  all  farm  animals;  skilled 
in  crop  rotations  and  soil  fertility;  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  3956,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PODLTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  scientific,  thorough 
in  all  branches,  desires  connection  where 
ability  is  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  3960,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  GERMAN  woman  wants  position  doing 
housework;  experienced;  light  cooking,  good 
to  children.  ADVERTISER  3962,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Who  would  be  willing  to  give  us  an 
opportunity?  Young  couple  with  baby,  would 
love  to  live  in  the  country  with  lonely  elderly 
lady  or  gentleman.  L.  KRUSE,  2937  Morgan 
Avenue,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


CHAUFFEUR-MECHANIC,  WHITE,  married, 
age  33,  17  years’  experience,  desires  position; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  3961,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOREMAN,  EXPERIENCED  all  farm  or  es¬ 
tate  work;  references.  BOX  28,  West  Lin¬ 
coln,  Vt. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  CAPABLE,  refined,  for  gen¬ 
tleman's  home  or  elderly  couple.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3965,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  farm  manager  or 
herdsman;  married,  one  child;  experienced  in 
all  branches  of  farming,  production  of  grade  A 
milk,  use  of  farm  machinery;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  3970,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  JERSEY — For  sale  beautiful  Vineland  4- 
acre  poultry  farm,  8-room  bungalow,  all  city 
conveniences,  open  fireplace,  hot-water  heat, 
220-ft.  laying  houses  with  electric  light,  water, 
fine  shade  and  fruit  trees;  5  minutes  from 
business  center;  price  $8,500,  cash  $3,000.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  3971,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  Protestant  man  with  poultry 
experience  and  repairing,  some  truck  farm¬ 
ing,  wishes  position  with  good  home  and  rea¬ 
sonable  salary.  ADVERTISER  3973,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BUTCHER,  DUTCH,  married,  would  like  to 
hear  from  reliable  party  where  a  butcher  is 
needed;  experienced  killing  and  dressing  cattle 
and  pigs,  good  boner  and  sausage  maker,  will 
also  consider  position  for  boss.  ADVERTISER 
3974,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  INDUSTRIOUS,  elderly 
woman  wants  housekeeping.  general  or 
mother’s  helper  place.  ADVERTISER  3975, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  16,  WANTS  job  farm  July-August  for 
board  and  small  wage;  wants  outdoor  work. 
R.  PAUL,  Apt.  9,  235  E.  122nd  St.,  New  York 
City. 


WANTED  —  Position  active  middle-aged  man, 
garden,  poultry,  butler,  drive  car;  New  Jer¬ 
sey  preferred;  reference;  space  for  car.  GEO. 
MARSH,  Oak  Ridge,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN,  willing  worker,  sober,  business 
experience,  assistant  poultryman.  SEGUR, 
261  Sixth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ENERGETIC  AMERICAN,  single,  age  39,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  general,  poultry  or  dairy 
farm  or  private  estate;  sober,  willing,  and  not 
particular;  available  now;  reasonable  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3980,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AUSTRIAN  WANTS  position  on  farm;  team¬ 
ster,  can  milk,  drive  auto.  J.  WINTER,  511 
E.  85th  St.,  New  York  City. 


GERMAN,  27,  MARRIED,  experienced  gardener- 
farmer,  handy-man,  drives;  good  references. 
WEBER,  115  East  21st  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SWISS,  EXPERT  in  making  fancy  cheese,  but¬ 
ter  and  cultured  buttermilk,  wants  to  rent 
modern  small  dairy  farm  with  electric  light  and 
running  water,  or  on  shares  with  stock,  about 
60  to  70  miles  from  New  York  City,  for  next 
September.  ADVERTISER  3983,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  teacher  fond  of  children 
desires  a  rural  position  for  September;  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  4064,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD,  FIRST-CLASS,  open  for  position; 

best  references,  ADVERTISER  4002,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN-GAMEKEEPER,  American,  mid¬ 
dle-aged.  single,  life-time  experience  with 
poultry,  all  branches  including  waterfowl  and 
turkeys;  three  years’  experience  with  pheas¬ 
ants,  wild  and  ornamental  waterfowl;  handy 
with  tools;  capable  to  take  charge  private  es¬ 
tate.  ADVERTISER  4001,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Mother’s  helper,  by  re¬ 
fined,  reliable,  middle-aged  American  woman; 
good  home  preferred  to  high  wages;  would  take 
charge  of  good  home;  references  exchanged. 
ADVERTISER  3908,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER.  ESTATE,  nursery,  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  gas  mowers:  single'  37,  drives;  no 
liquor.  Address  ADVERTISER  3996,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


EXPERIENCED  SHEPHERD  wishes  position. 
ADVERTISER  3993,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — High  type  woman,  intel¬ 
ligent.  working  experience  poultry,  breeding, 
merchandising,  wishes  charge  small  plant,  ca¬ 
pable  enlargement;  my  services  are  available  to 
business  woman;  desirable  borne  environment, 
small  salary;  Virginia,  Maryland  preferable. 
ADVERTISER  3992,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  MARRIED,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  lines.  ADVERTISER  3991,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER.  50.  foreman,  or 
will  farm  small  farm.  ADVERTISER  3090, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SWISS,  SINGLE,  middle-aged,  wishes  steady 
position  private  farm  or  dairy;  understands 
all  farm  work,  good  milker,  some  experience 
in  poultry,  calf  raising:  no  booze,  no  tobacco; 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  3989,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  work  on  farm  or  estate. 
ENGELHART,  92  Cedar  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NURSE.  GRADUATE,  middle-aged,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  will  care  for  invalid  and  do  light  house¬ 
work:  $15  per  week;  good  cook;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3986,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REGISTERED  NURSE,  unusual  ability,  desires 
position,  anything  legitimate;  willing  to  be 
useful  in  the  family;  moderate  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3985,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


A  GRADE  A  raw  milk  farm,  not  affected  by 
wholesale  milk  price;  we  get  8c  quart  at 
farm;  40  Guernseys;  all  electrical  equipment; 
12-rooin  house,  all  improvements:  all  necessary 
machinery;  farm  all  tractor  worked;  wonderful 
location  on  concrete  road;  will  sell  at  half  price 
on  account  death;  buyer  must  have  $10,000  cash 
or  more;  5  miles  from  population  of  30.000;  55 
miles  New  York;  an  ideal  farm  home  that  pavs 
profits  every  day.  ADVERTISER  3953,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Large  dairy  farm  with  or  without 
stock;  State  highway;  New  York  State;  ex¬ 
change  two  small  houses  Westchester  County, 
add  cash.  ADVERTISER  3964,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SALE — Ideal  3-acre  poultry-fruit  farm,  large 
house,  all  improvements,  newly  painted,  ga¬ 
rage;  terms;  owner.  PERRY  MOORE,  Union- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Virginia  farm,  COO  acres,  200  acres 
clear,  400  in  timber,  3  houses  and  3  barns; 
sell  one,  two  or  three  100-acre  tracts;  best  soil, 
on  Warwick  River,  12  miles  north  of  Newport 
News;  Guernsey  dairy  on  tract,  save  %  feed 
cost.  Write  to  II.  G.  M.,  Box  72,  Denbigh,  Va. 


WANTED — Small  farm  with  buildings;  must 
be  cheap:  full  particulars  in  first  letter; 
photos.  ADVERTISER  3966,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — For  water-front  farm  in  Maryland, 
honest,  reliable  man;  must  be  experienced 
with  tractor,  farm  machinery;  part-time  work 
for  wife;  references.  ADVERTISER  3967,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Pine  Bush,  N.  Y..  2  acres,  4-room 
bungalow,  large  porch,  suitable  for  private 
home,  poultry  raising;  full  price  $900.  BOX 
178,  Slate  Hill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 3-acre  poultry  farm,  5-room  bun¬ 
galow,  70-ft.  henhouse,  garage;  very  cheap; 
owner.  BOX  339,  It.  D.  4,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Chicken  farm,  5  rooms  and  bath, 
2  chicken  house,  garage,  gas,  electric,  water, 
2%  acres;  on  State  highway;  good  for  road- 
stand  or  gas  station.  ADVERTISER  3976,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Equipped  general  farm:  state  price 
and  particulars;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER 
3977,  care  Rural  New-Yrorker. 


FLORIDA.  12-ACRE  lake-front  farm,  close  in, 
7-room  house,  farm  buildings,  fruit,  shade, 
equipment,  poultry;  $1,500,  easy  terms.  LOCK 
BOX  113,  Interlachen,  Fla. 


FARM  WANTED,  stone  house,  electricity, 
steam:  limit  $3,000,  all  cash;  no  agents.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3984,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


215-ACRE  30-COW  dairy,  timber  and  sugar  or¬ 
chard,  Chautauqua  County,  New  York  farm; 
50  acres  in  fields,  125  acres  creek-watered  pas¬ 
ture,  40  acres  in  forest  growth,  2.000  or  more 
sugar  trees,  fruits;  8-room  2-story  house, 
porch,  piped  water,  shade;  60-ft.  dairy  barn, 
concrete  stable  tie-ups  36  head,  silo,  poultry 
house;  buildings  ip  good  repair;  price  $5,000; 
investigate  long-term,  easy-payment  plan;  free 
circular  sent  on  request.  Inquire  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK  of  Springfield,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SIX-ACRE  POULTRY  farm,  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment;  price  $5,800.  BOX  53,  Landisville, 
N.  J. 


WANTED  —  House,  six  rooms,  bath,  some 
ground,  walking  distance  to  Catholic  Church 
and  station;  commuting  New  Yrork,  Lackawan¬ 
na  or  Jersey  Central  preferred;  particulars; 
reasonable.  ADVERTISER  4000,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Old  abandoned  farm,  New  York 
State,  about  10  acres,  near  factory  town  and 
schools;  monthly  payments.  ADVERTISER 
3997,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  STORE,  gas  station,  three  houses, 
garage,  bathing,  fishing,  beautiful  spot,  will 
exchange  for  small  house,  cash  and  mortgage; 
New  York  only.  ADVERTISER  3994,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED.  $500  cash,  balance  not  de¬ 
pendent  upon  farm  profit;  or  will  exchange 
inexpensive  lots  near  New  Yrork  or  small 
profitable  wholesale  business.  COMMMUNITY 
SUPPLY  CO.,  1182  Broadway,  New  York. 


COXSACKIE,  N.  Y.,  Route  9-W,  8  rooms,  ga¬ 
rage,  chicken  coops,  tea-room,  comfort  sta¬ 
tions.  fruit,  berries.  S.  E.  DEMAREST,  R.  D. 
1,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


RIDGEWOOD  REST  HOME,  private  sanitorium, 
invalids,  elderly  people;  excellent  food,  nurs¬ 
ing  care,  terms  moderate.  GROVE  AND  VAN 
DIEN  AVE.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Tel.  Ridgewood 
0-5517. 


WANTED — Boarders,  $10  per  week:  beautiful 
location;  for  information  address  MRS.  ANNA 
G.  MUNSON,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  —  Small,  comfortable 
house,  modern  arrangements:  in  beautiful  New 
Hampshire;  June-Oetober.  ADVERTISER  3921, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  WANTED,  quiet,  restful,  refined 
country  home,  every  convenience:  rates  $15 
per  week;  no  children.  MRS.  P.  DUFFY,  Had¬ 
ley,  Mass. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  on  farm,  individual  lit¬ 
tle  homes,  new  ones;  subscribe  for  your  board 
$9  per  week.  ADVERTISER  3927,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Few  boarders  in  country  home,  mod- 
'  ern  conveniences;  $8  and  $10  per  week.  E. 
HADSELL,  Newport,  N.  II. 


IN  T1IE  HEART  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains, 
furnished  cottage,  9  rooms  and  bath,  hot  and 
cold  running  water,  near  lake  shore,  pretty  scen¬ 
ery,  fisliing_  and  boating;  for  rent  for  one  week 
or  more  $25  per  week;  also  one-room  camp  fur¬ 
nished,  on  Jake  shore,  5  miles  from  station,  $30 
per  month.  HANNAH  PAYNE,  Paquette  Lake, 
N.  Y. 


GENTLEMAN,  HEALTHY,  active,  likes  eamp- 
ing,  hiking,  fishing,  etc.,  desires  accommoda¬ 
tions  large  modern  farm,  White,  Green,  Adi¬ 
rondack  Mountains;  reasonable  rate;  kindly 
state  weekly,  monthly  rate,  other  essential  de¬ 
tails.  ADVERTISER  3963,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MODERN,  ATTRACTIVE  farm  home  wants 
boarders;  home  cooking  and  baking,  $10 
weekly.  MAI’LEDALE  FARM,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


PLEASANT.  WELL  -  FURNISHED  rooms, 
shaded  porch,  modern  conveniences,  near 
churches,  theater,  stores;  desirable  for  elderly 
persons,  or  convalescent:  personal  care;  excel¬ 
lent  meals  if  desired.  SARA  F.  BEATTY,  Os¬ 
sining,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  Summer  board  modern 
Jewish  farm;  good  food,  very  high  elevation. 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  3979,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


LET  YOUR  little  girl  spend  her  vacation  in 
“Old  Virginia;”  large  playgrounds,  good  food, 
individual  care;  desirable  girls  may  remain  for 
school;  one  hour  from  Washington:  references. 
TEMPLE  SCHOOL,  Manassas,  Virginia. 


FEW  GUESTS'  taken,  excellent  table  and  ser¬ 
vice,  refined,  restful,  trained  nurse  in  home; 
ideal  honeymoon  retreat;  $21  per  week.  ADA 
COBLE,  Stratford,  Conn, 


WANTED — Elderly  ladies  to  hoard  in  village, 
$8  weekly.  MRS.  RUTH  AVILSEY,  Warrens- 
burg,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS,  TAVO  ladies,  quiet,  near  woods, 
«ot  far  to  lake;  $10.  BOX  1,  Wallingford, 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices :  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  AVIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  sugar,  10-lb.  pail, 
$2.50;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.40;  2-oz.  cakes,  40c  lb.; 
maple  syrup,  1  gal.,  $2,  not  prepaid.  GEO.  N. 
AVOODItUFF,  Jericho,  Vt. 


WE  SOLICIT  your  order  for  maple  syrup,  made 
in  the  largest  and  best  producing  section  in 
Vermont;  New  England  quality  label  grading: 
fancy  grade,  $2  per  gallon;  grade  A-l,  $1.85  per 
gallon;  f.o.b.  Cambridge,  cash  with  the  order  or 
shipped  0.  O.  D. ;  in  12-gallon  lots  we  will  allow 
a  10%  discount.  T.  J.  MeGOVERN,  Cambridge, 
A'ermont. 


VERMONT  FINE  quality  extracted  clover 
honey,  5  lbs.  $1,  postpaid.  C.  E.  DUNHAM, 
Bethel,  Vt. 


LOOK — Nice  country  cured  old  A’irginia  hams 
40c  per  lb.,  shoulder  25c  per  R>.,  delivered 
your  post  office,  C.  O.  D.  BLACK  AVALNUT 
CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 


FINE  HONEY,  60-lb.  can  clover,  here,  $4.50; 

10-lb.  pail,  within  third  zone,  $1.65;  buck¬ 
wheat  $1.50;  also  small  jars  and  cans.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails  postpaid  third  zone, 
clover,  pail,  90  cts;  two,  $1.70;  four,  $3; 
mixed,  pail,  70  cts;  two,  $1.30;  four,  $2.30;  60- 
lb.  can,  clover,  here,  $4,50;  two  cans,  $8.50. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Young  laying  three-banded  leather- 
colored  Italian  queen  bees  50c;  2-lb.  package 
bees  including  queen  $2.75,  3  lbs.  $3.50,  de¬ 
livered  postpaid,  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  JAS¬ 
PER  KNIGHT,  Ilayneville,  Ala. 


AVANTED — Saddle  horse,  gentle,  will  exchange 
Fordson  tractor;  tractor  in  good  condition. 
ADVERTISER  3972,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  BUY  old  (metal)  Indian  tomahawk  pipes, 
if  with  old  wood  handles  intact;  write,  de¬ 
scribe,  price,  to  H.  J.  HIBBEN,  231  E.  15th  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOUR-SECTION,  four-deck  American  hot-water 
brooder;  perfect  condition:  no  reasonable  of¬ 
fer  refused.  J.  IT.  BOAA'ER,  Box  65,  Change 
Bridge  Road,  Montville,  N.  J. 


AVILL  EXCHANGE  Fordson  tractor  for  farm 
team;  tractor  in  good  condition.  0.  B.  MAR¬ 
SHALL,  Roslyn  Heights,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Electric  pump,  Hoosier,  double 
piston,  300  gallons  per  hour  capacity;  100- 
gallon  galvanized  tank;  used  two  years;  price 
$75.  HOLMGREN,  Jackson  Ave.,  Mountain 
View,  N.  J.  Phone,  Mountain  View  8-0546. 


AVOULD  LIKE  boy  or  girl,  4-8  years,  as  com¬ 
panion  to  own  child;  will  adopt  later.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3988,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  each  week  to  buy  and  sell  farm 
property,  personal  services,  farm  products 
and  other  articles  of  value.  If  you  have 
anything  to  offer  these  readers  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  pay  you  to  run  a  little  advertisement 
in  these  columns  under  the  proper  classi¬ 
fication.  Your  announcement  will  he  car¬ 
ried  into  more  than  250,000  country  homes. 
Many  readers  report  remarkable  results 
from  these  small'  classified  advertisements. 
The  cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  Thursday  morning 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  following  week’s 
issue.  Reference  required  from  all  new 
advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


HENRY  FORD 
ON  FARM  AND  FACTORY 


DANGER  to  our  country  is  to  be  apprehended  not  so  much 
from  the  influence  of  new  things  as  from  our  forgetting 
the  value  of  old  things.  At  present,  much  that  is  blamed  on 
the  new  thing — the  machine — should  perhaps  be  blamed  on 
our  forgetting  what  we  had  before  the  machine  came,  namely, 
the  land.  The  two  belong  together ;  they  cannot  live  apart ; 
there  is  no  antagonism  between  them;  they  must  be  reunited. 

I  do  not  look  for  less  but  more  use  of  machinery.  If  the 
world  is  to  have  even  a  minimum  supply  of  goods,  it  must 
utilize  the  machine.  The  people  will  never  willingly  forego  the 
help  which  the  machine  gives  them  in  their  work. 

Besides,  machinery  makes  more  jobs.  It  enables  every 
one  to  enjoy  inexpensively  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
modern  living  conditions.  As  for  overproduction,  we  have  never 
yet  had  a  sufficient  production  of  all  the  things  which  the 
family  needs.  It  would  be  splendid  if  the  world  should  seri¬ 
ously  attempt  to  overproduce 
everything  that  everybody  needs ! 

We  should  then  discover  that  our 
present  machine  facilities  could 
not  even  catch  up  with  the  need. 

Give  the  Avorld  a  money  system 
that  makes  it  easier  for  goods  to 
flow  from  man  to  man,  and  all  the 
factories  on  earth  could  not  begin 
to  supply  a  tenth  of  the  demand. 

But  it  is  possible  to  expect  of 
the  machine  more  than  it  can  do. 

We  cannot  eat  or  wear  machines. 

If  the  world  were  one  vast  ma¬ 
chine  shop,  it  would  die.  When, 
it  comes  to  sustaining  life,  we  go 
to  the  fields.  The  machine  may 
help  us  plant,  cultivate,  harvest, 
grind  and  bake  the  grain  for 
bread.  The  machine  may  weave 
and  cut  and  sew  for  clothing.  The 
machine  may  transport  these  necessities  for  our  use.  In 
doing  so,  it  serves  in  partnership  with  the  land.  And  it  is 
that  relation  and  balance  which  I  am  urging  upon  our 
people  today. 

Ten  years  ago  we  started  seven  village  industries  on 
small  water  power  sites,  all  within  twenty  miles  of  Dearborn, 
our  purpose  being  to  combine  the  advantages  of  city  wages 
with  country  living.  The  experiment  has  been  a  continuous 
success.  Overhead  cost  has  been  less  than  that  in  the  big 
factory,  and  the  workers  would  not  hear  of  going  back  to 
the  city  shops.  As  they  are  free  to  till  land  in  the  growing 
season,  throughout  these  trying  times  they  have  all  remained 
self-sustaining.  Their  security  is  produced  by  machine  and 
farm,  not  by  one  alone. 

While  this  experiment  has  fully  justified  itself,  I  have  felt 
that  it  is  only  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Excellent  as  village 
industries  are,  they  do  not  really  bring  industry  and  agricul¬ 
ture  together.  For  a  long  time  now  I  have  believed  that  indus¬ 
try  and  agriculture  are  natural  partners  and  that  they  should 
begin  to  recognize  and  practice  their  partnership.  Each  of 
them  is  suffering  from  ailments  which  the  other  can  cure. 
Agriculture  needs  a  wider  and  steadier  market ;  industrial 
workers  need  more  and  steadier  jobs.  Can  each  be  made  to 
supply  what  the  other  needs?  I  think  so. 

The  link  between  is  Chemistry.  In  the  vicinity  of  Dearborn 
we  are  farming  twenty  thousand  acres  for  everything  from 


sunflowers  to  soy  beans.  We  pass  the  crops  through  our  lab¬ 
oratory  to  learn  how  they  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
motor  cars  and  thus  provide  an  industrial  market  for  the 
farmers’  products.  I  foresee  the  time  when  industry  shall  no 
longer  denude  the  forests  which  require  generations  to  mature, 
nor  use  up  the  mines  which  were  ages  in  the  making,  but  shall 
draw  its  raw  material  largely  from  the  annual  produce  of  the 
fields.  The  dinner  table  of  the  world  is  not  a  sufficient  outlet 
for  the  farmers’  products  ;  there  must  be  found  a  wider  market 
if  agriculture  is  to  be  all  that  it  is  competent  to  become.  And 
where  is  that  market  to  be  found  if  not  in  industry? 

I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  out  of 
yearly  crops  most  of  the  basic  materials  which  we  now  get 
from  forest  and  mine.  That  is  to  say,  we  shall  grow  annually 
many  if  not  most  of  the  substances  needed  in  manufacturing. 
When  that  day  comes,  and  it  is  surely  on  the  way,  the  farmer 

will  not  lack  a  market  and  the 
worker  will  not  lack  a  job.  More 
people  will  live  in  the  country.  The 
present  unnatural  condition  will 
be  naturally  balanced  again.  Our 
foundations  will  be  once  more 
securely  laid  in  the  land. 

The  day  of  small  industry  near 
the  farm  will  return,  because  much 
of  the  material  grown  for  industry 
can  be  given  its  first  processing  by 
the  men  who  raised  it.  The  master 
farmer  will  become,  as  he  was  in 
former  years,  master  of  a  form  of 
industry  besides. 

An  old  Roman  said  that  corn 
was  never  so  plentiful  in  Rome  as 
when  the  men  who  ruled  the  state 
were  those  who  also  tilled  the  fields. 
It  will  be  so  with  our  people  when 
those  who  fabricate  the  utilities  of 
the  world  are  those  who  raise  the  raw  material  from  the  fields. 

One  thing  is  certain — we  must  go  on — present  conditions 
cannot  be  stabilized — life  goes  on.  I  suppose  that  in  1632 
there  were  people  who  urged  that  the  world  had  gone  far 
enough  and  that  it  should  be  halted  and  hardened  into  the 
pattern  of  1632.  And  again  in  1732,  others  thought  that  a 
line  should  be  drawn  and  conditions  stabilized.  In  1832  the 
same  proposal — it  is  always  made — every  generation  makes 
it.  Suppose  the  world  had  halted  at  any  of  those  dates ! 
Are  we  to  declare  that  1932  is  the  date  at  which  development 
must  cease  and  the  world  be  stabilized  just  as  it  is?  It  cannot 
be  done.  Life  would  burst  any  barriers  we  might  raise  against 
its  ongoing.  We  do  not  yet  control  all  the  materials  out  of 
which  to  assemble  a  world  that  is  worthy  to  endure  unchanged. 
Our  times  are  primitive.  True  progress  is  yet  to  come.  The 
industrial  age  has  scarcely  dawned  as  yet ;  we  see  only  its  first 
crude  beginnings.  We  are  pioneers,  and  pioneering  has  its 
hardships.  This  generation  is  composed  of  economic  pilgrims, 
passing  out  of  less  desirable  conditions  into  what  we  hope 
shall  be  more  desirable  ones.  That  is  the  meaning  of  these 
times.  We  are  not  going  back,  and  false  prosperity  is  not 
soon  coming  back.  It  would  be  well  to  interpret  present  condi¬ 
tions  in  this  light  and  help  each  other  in  the  good  old  pioneer 
way,  as  we  pass  through  them.  We  are  going  to  renew  our 
stake  in  the  land;  for  the  land  is  the  foundation  of  the 
economic  security  which  we  seek. 


T/jT/r E  ARE  still  in  the  early  stage  of 
r  r  world-making .  To  stabilize  condi¬ 
tions  at  a  given  point  or  to  reject  prog¬ 
ress  because  it  brings  problems  with  it,  is 
impossible.  We  need  to  plan  how  to  pass 
through  necessary  changes  with  the  least 
human  hardship.  Economic  changes  must 
come  and  it  is  possible  for  men  to  be  in  a 
position  to  welcome  rather  than  dread 
them.  With  factory  and  farm  as  part¬ 
ners,  with  one  foot  on  the  soil  and  one  foot 
planted  on  industry,  we  should  be  in  a 
position  to  hail  the  new  epoch  without 
fear.  The  land  woidd  protect  us  from 
needless  anxiety. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Springtime  Thoughts 

Every  Spring  there  comes  to  the  farmer  and  gar¬ 
dener  the  temptation  to  get  seeds  into  the  ground 
before  the  ground  is  in  proper  condition  for  plant¬ 
ing.  Early  in  Spring  the  days  are  often  warm  and 
apparently  everything  is  coining  along  as  we  would 
wish,  and  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  get 
the  crops  in  the  ground.  Then  a  change  comes,  and 
for  days,  or  possibly  for  a  week  or  more,  there  is  a 
change,  and  cold  and  perhaps  rain  holds  full  sway. 
When  the  weather  finally  settles  and  we  get  to 
work  planting  in  earnest  we  discover  later  that  the 
seeds  planted  early  are  barely  breaking  ground 
ahead  ,of  those  planted  two  weeks  later.  Before 
the  Spring  is  advanced  far  into  the  Summer,  we 
find  the  later-planted  crop  has  overtaken  or  sur¬ 
passed  earlier,  and  at  harvest  time  the  yield  of  the 
later  is  considerably  ahead  of  the  first  planted. 

Some  grains  will  apparently  lie  in  cold  ground 
without  injury,  for  some  time,  but  it  is  evident  to 
those  who  watch  conditions  carefully  that  there  is 
a  time  when  all  seeds  germinate  quickly  when 
planted,  and  that  this  time  gives  better  yields  in 
all  grains  and  garden  crops. 

Potato  seed  will  lie  dormant  for  some  time  in 
cold  ground,  if  not  wet,  without  apparent  injury. 
If  soil  is  in  good  condition  to  work  at  planting  time, 
even  though  the  sprouts  do  not  break  ground  for 
two  weeks  later  than  those  planted  later  no  harm 
results,  and  we  have  the  work  out  of  the  way. 

In  the  case  of  grains  there  seems  little  excuse  for 
rushing  these  into  the  ground  until  soil  is  warm. 
Everything  can  be  made  ready  for  the  seed  and  with 
modern  machinery  the  grains  can  be  quickly  sown 
when  warm  weather  arrives. 

This  Spring  in  Aroostook  has  been  warm  and 
favorable  for  planting  the  first  of  May,  but  the  last 
of  the  month  and  first  of  June  were  very  cold.  The 
night  of  the  eighth  and  early  morning  nearly  two 
inches  of  snow  fell  in  this  immediate  vicinity. 
Plants  were  weighted  down  and  tender  shrubs  had 
branches  broken  off. 

About  May  15  I  planted  two  rows  of  corn  in  the 
garden  to  see  if  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  few 
messes  of  early  green  corn.  The  days 
had  been  warm  for  some  time  and  soil 
seemed  warm  and  in  nice  condition. 

Ten  days  later  I  planted  the  balance 
of  what  we  planned  to  plant.  The 
later  planting  is  through  the  ground 
and  growing  rapidly,  and  bids  fair  to 
l»e  ahead  of  the  first  planting  before 
the  season  is  well  advanced.  I  expect 
to  pick  corn  from  the  later  planting 
as  soon  as  the  first,  and  larger  ears. 

Some  years  ago  while  in  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  we  planted  garden  peas  for  mar¬ 
ket  on  March  31.  A  second  planting 
was  made  10  days  later  beside  the  first 
of  the  same  variety.  Both  were  ready 
to  pick  at  the  same  time  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  planting  yielded  double  the  quan¬ 
tity.  The  variety  was  the  wrinkled 
sort.  Field  peas  and  the  smooth  va¬ 
rieties  seem  to  be  hardier,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  these  are  better  if  planted  when 
conditions  are  right. 

Our  rule  for  planting  corn  is  when 
the  elm  trees  are  leafing  out.  As  the 
old  folks  used  to  say,  “When  the 
leaves  were  as  large  as  a  mouse's  ear/' 

We  may  be  foolish  about  the  weather 
sometimes,  but  the  trees  are  not.  Cold 
and  frost  may  come  and  destroy  a  planting,  but 
these  things  cannot  be  foretold  with  accuracy,  and 
we  must  take  some  chances.  In  Aroostook  we  an¬ 
ticipate  an  early  June  frost,  in  any  year.  It  does 
not  always  arrive ;  perhaps  not  oftener  than  once 
in  three  or  four  years  does  it  do  serious  damage 
in  favored  localities,  while  in  frosty  low  lands 
there  may  be  damage  three  years  out  of  five,  but 
we  must  figure  on  this  condition  and  not  plant  out 
tender  plants  too  early  or  plant  those  crops  which 
kill  easily  earlier  than  is  safe.  Tender  crops  must 
make  their  growth  between  June  10  and  September 
10,  only  three  months.  It  is  a  short  time  surely  in 
which  to  mature  a  crop  of  corn,  beans  or  tender 
garden  crops.  Perhaps  one  who  has  never  wit¬ 
nessed  the  rapid  growth  of  all  vegetation  in  the 
North  under  favorable  conditions  can  hardly  under¬ 
stand  it.  but  it  is  done  in  most  years.  There  are 
often  years  in  which  killing  frosts  do  not  occur  un¬ 
til  late  in  September,  occasionally  not  until  October, 
but  one  cannot  figure  on  this  condition.  About  20 
years  ago  hundreds  of  acres  of  potato  plants  were 
killed  to  the  ground  on  the  night  of  June  17,  but 
these  late  heavy  freezes  in  Spring  are  unusual,  as 
they  say  in  California. 

At  this  date,  June  13,  the  old-fashioned  lilacs  and 
most  others  are  in  full  bloom.  Tulips  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  go  by,  and  the  Irises  are  just  opening.  Only 
the  dwarfs  are  by  and  but  the  early  varieties  of 
the  German  bearded  are  opening  their  lovely  blooms. 
Dandelions  are  still  with  us,  but  fading,  and  what 
a  wealth  of  bloom  there  has  been.  If  these  had 
been  gold  dollars,  the  Aroostook  farmer  could  easily 
have  retrieved  his  heavy  losses  from  potatoes. 

It  looks  as  though  there  would  be  a  wonderful 
crop  of  flowers  and  fruits.  It  almost  seems  that 
nature  is  trying  to  make  it  up  to  us  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  we  have  taken  at  the  hands  of  greed.  We 
should  be  grateful  that  nature  knows  nothing  about 
depression,  or  ignores  it.  While  the  year’s  work 
that  lies  behind  us  has  brought  no  profit,  in  fact 
made  a  loss  not  pleasant  to  contemplate,  I  am  still 
grateful  that  my  lot  has  been  cast  where  it  has. 
The  country  with  its  pure  air  and  sunshine,  and 
pure  water,  birds  and  bees,  animal  life  and  growing 
things,  with  an  abundance  of  good  things  to  eat  if 
the  farmer  and  his  partner  so  will,  is  a  far  better 
place  for  me  than  crowded  tenements,  factory,  store 
or  office.  The  city  may  be  all  right  for  those  who 
know  no  want  unsatisfied,  but  a  log  camp  at  the 
edge  of  the  woodland  beside  a  stream  or  rambling 


brook  is  a  much  better  place  for  me  to  live,  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  to  die,  and  a  better  place,  to  be  laid  to 
rest  where  the  roar  of  city  traffic  or  the  gangster’s 
gat  or  machine  gun  will  not  disturb  my  slumbers. 

Maine.  o.  b.  griffin. 


Does  Spring  Come  to  the  Tropics? 

Does  the  beautiful  Spring  come  to  the  tropics  in 
all  its  glory  as  it  does  to  us  here?  Perhaps  it 
would  lie  better  to  describe  the  seasons  there  in  a 
different  manner  and  call  them  by  only  two  names: 
the  wet  and  the  dry,  or  hot  and  the  cool. 

The  heat  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  as  might 
be  expected  in  a  place  so  near  the  equator,  is  much 
the  same  the  year  round  but,  during  the  dry  sea¬ 
son,  especially  throughout  the  latter  half  of  No¬ 
vember  until  April,  the  northeast  trade  winds  blow 
steadily,  and  the  climate  is  truly  delightful  at  that 
time  throughout  the  West  Indies. 

The  wet  season  lasts  from  about  the  beginning 
of  June  to  the  end  of  October.  This,  however,  is 
broken  by  a  spell  of  dry  weather  in  August  and 
September,  which  corresponds  to  the  Summer  weath¬ 
er  here. 

It  is  just  as  difficult  for  a  person  who  has  lived 
all  his  life  in  the  torrid  zone  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year  as  it  is  for  one  born 
in  a  temperate  region  to  imagine  a  land  of  per¬ 
petual  Summer.  In  the  tropics,  one  could  not  real¬ 
ize  how  very  welcome  is  the  first  song  of  the  birds 
in  Spring  for  in  that  sunny  clime  the  birds  are  al¬ 
ways  singing  and  for  them,  it  is  forever  Spring. 
Yet  he  would  be  quite  interested  to  hear  about  the 
tiny  snowdrop  vying  with  the  Crocus  as  to  which 
should  make  its  first  bow  to  nature  as  she  awakes 
from  her  sleep.  There  would  be  magic,  too,  in  the 
Autumn  foliage,  as  one  pictures  it,  but  the  greatest 
miracle  of  all  would  be  the  first  sight  of  snow.  To 
appreciate  this  fully,  one  must  see  it  for  himself, 
lor  no  one,  however  eloquent  of  tongue  or  descrip¬ 
tive  of  lien,  could  explain  the  reverential  awe  in¬ 
spired  by  the  first  glimpse  of  the  flying  snow. 

So  it  must  be  to  one  who  looks  on.  the  works  of 


nature  under  a  tropical  sky.  When  one  leaves  such 
a  place  where  there  are  always  growing  things 
around,  and  lives  for  a  number  of  years  in  a  north¬ 
ern  climate,  he  resembles  a  plant  that  has  been 
taken  from  its  natural  habitat  and  transplanted 
into  an  entirely  different  environment.  It  does  not 
thrive  at  once  and  is  inclined  to  be  resentful  at  the 
change.  Then,  gradually  at  first,  and  later  with 
amazingly  rapid  strides,  it  begins  to  take  hold  and, 
before  aware,  it  has  become  one  with  its  companions 
in  the  garden. 

Although  its  native  soil  is  never  quite  forgotten, 
this  plant  somehow  realizes  that  it  never  could  be 
content  there  again,  and  so  it  takes  its  adopted  land 
for  its  own.  This  digression  will  explain  why  such 
a  person  would  find  it  difficult  to  give  a  tangible 
reply  to  the  above  question.  In  fact,  a  question  such 
as  this  makes  him  realize  on  which  side  of  the  fence 
he  stands,  and  that  it  is  the  northern  scenes  and 
not  the  tropical  with  which  he  is  most  familiar. 

The  temperature  in  the  tropics  varies  as  a  rule 
from  75  to  83  degrees,  and  in  the  dry  season,  the 
temperature  at  night  falls  as  low  as  63  degrees.  The 
annual  rainfall  runs  from  about  50  to  70  inches. 
Vegetation  is  at  its  highest  pitch  during  the  months 
of  November  to  March  as  everything  appears  green¬ 
er  and  fresher  then,  owing  to  the  preceding  wet  sea¬ 
son.  Deciduous  trees,  such  as-  the  plum  and  golden 
apple,  are  the  ones  that  seem  to  undergo  a  more 
definite  change  than  the  others,  for  they  drop  their 
leaves  before  blossoming  and  their  bare  branches 
present  an  appearance  of  Winter.  They  ripen  their 
fruit  in  July  and  August. 

The  sugar  cane  is  iilanted  in  November  as  the 
ground  is  moist  and  the  atmospheric  conditions  are 
more  suitable  to  the  young  plants  then  than  at  any 
other  time.  When  they  are  a  year  old,  they  are 
reaped. 

The  planter  selects  the  month  of  May  for  plant¬ 
ing  yams  as  he  believes  that  the  yam  is  clever 
enough  to  select  the  same  letters  as  this  month  for 
its  name,  even  though  they  are  not  used  in  the  same 
rotation.  e.  g. 


The  Beginning  of  the  4-H  Clubs 

Our  records  do  not  show  just  when  the  first  ef¬ 
fort  was  put  forth  to  get  the  farm  boys  and  girls  in¬ 
terested  in  what  is  available  as  to  the  first  real 
organized  club  which  led  up  to  the  present. 

The  first  thing  of  the  kind  that  we  know  anything 
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about  began  in  the  Southern  States  and  had  as  its 
object  the  demonstration  of  better  methods  of  farm 
practice.  It  was  begun  with  the  boys  and  girls  be¬ 
cause  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  older  folk  to  take 
hold  of  new  things. 

That  same  idea  still  is  one  of  the  best  things 
that  the  clubs  are  doing.  The  members  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  clubs  over  the  country  not  only  demon¬ 
strate  better  cultural  practices,  but  better  account¬ 
ing  methods,  better  marketing  methods,  better 
adaptation  of  our  farms  and  communities  to  the 
practices  that  will  bring  us  the  greatest  returns. 
Also  they  teach  the  value  of  better  training,  better 
leadership  and  broader  living. 

The  first  organized  club  that  we  have  any  record 
of  was  among  the  hills  of  Barbour  County,  W.  Va. 
There  had  been  some  work  done  along  this  line  a 
year  or  two  before  this  but,  due  to  not  having  any 
organization  back  of  it,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
to  hold  the  boys  together  and  they  did  not  get  far. 

In  the  Spring  of  1011  in  Kerr  Community  was 
organized  the  first  club  as  far  as  we  have  records. 
At  first  these  clubs  were  called  corn  clubs,  and  were 
only  for  boys.  Later  on  as  the  value  of  club  work 
was  seen  they  were  enlarged  to  take  in  more  pro¬ 
jects  and  also  farm  girls  were  allowed  to  join. 

The  idea  at  first  was  to  improve  the  strains  of 
corn  being  grown  in  the  State.  There  were  very 
few  farmers  who  took  any  care  in  selecting  their 
seed  corn  or  paid  any  attention  to  the  variety  that 
they  planted.  The  result  was  that  the  average  yield 
per  acre  was  less  than  20  bushels.  Enough  seed  was 
furnished  the  boy  to  plant  a  tenth  of  an  acre  of  the 
best  corn  that  we  thought  to  be  adapted  to  the 
State,  and  the  selection  made  then  is  still  one  of 
the  highest  yielding  varieties  in  the  State. 

Better  cultural  methods  of  course  were  taught 
and,  although  there  are  no  definite  figures  on  the 
subject  we  find  that  yields  of  75  to  100  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre  are  being  produced  on  land 
that  formerly  yielded  only  15  or  20.  Records  show 
that,  three  years  after  the  start  of  the  club  work, 
the  highest  yield  in  the  county  was  133  bushels 
ot  shelled  corn  per  acre,  grown  on  hill  land  with 
the  variety  Reid's  Yellow  Dent. 

One  of  the  most  significant  things 
about  this  work  is  how  long  its  in¬ 
fluence  lasts  with  those  engaged  in  it. 
Not  only  the  members  of  the  clubs  but 
the  leaders,  who  in  the  early  stages 
were  all  teachers,  seem  to  have  got 
something  that  stays  with  them.  You 
can  look  around  over  the  county  today 
and  pick  out  an  outstanding  man  in 
the  Farm  Bureau,  and  other  co-opera¬ 
tive  work,  and  in  most  cases  he  was 
either  a  club  member  in  his  youth  or 
else  was  a  leader  of  some  club.  Also 
a  larger  portion  of  club  members  make 
good  in  whatever  calling  they  may  en¬ 
ter  than  the  same  number  of  other 
boys  or  girls. 

In  1013  the  clubs  took  on  other  pro¬ 
jects  and  the  name  was  changed  from 
corn  clubs  to  agriculture  clubs.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  girls  were 
also  allowed  to  join.  Potatoes  were  one 
of  the  leading  projects  for  several 
years  as  they  still  are,  and  the  value 
of  the  demonstrations  in  better  seed 
and  better  methods  of  potato  culture 
can  be  seen  in  the  county  today.  Be¬ 
fore  this  time  the  county  did  not  grow 
enough  potatoes  to  feed  its  own  people, 
while  today  the  farmers  of  the  county  ship  thou¬ 
sands  of  bushels  to  other  markets.  Later  poultry 
and  projects  for  the  girls  were  taken  up,  such  as 
sewing,  canning  and  baking. 

From  the  start  one  of  the  requirements  was  that 
the  member  should  exhibit  his  product  at  a  county 
or  district  fair.  These  fairs  had  a  large  place  in 
spreading  the  idea  of  club  work  as  also  spreading 
the  lessons  among  the  farmers  that  the  boys  and 
girls  had  learned,  for  in  nearly  all  cases  where  the 
exhibits  were  put  in  competition  with  the  farm  ex¬ 
hibits  the  club  boys  and  girls  won  out  above  their 
fathers  and  neighbors. 

It  was  about  1017  that  the  county  camp  idea 
originated  in  an  adjoining  county,  and  from  that 
start  has  grown  the  chain  of  county  camps  all  over 
the  State  and  also  the  State  camp  at  Jackson  Mill, 
where  more  real  training  of  the  youth  of  the  State 
is  being  done  than  all  other  forces  combined. 

Along  with  the  start  of  the  county  and  State 
camps  entered  also  the  fourfold  idea.  It  was  first 
used  by  a  minister  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
in  a  boys’  camp,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  agricul¬ 
tural  clubs  in  the  year  of  191S  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  4-H  clubs. 

At  first  the  county  camps  were  held  wherever 
grounds  could  be  obtained,  but  today  most  counties 
have  permanent  grounds,  with  good  rough  substan¬ 
tial  buildings,  a  good  water  supply  and  other  things 
to  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  campers.  Many  of 
these  places  are  used  for  other  camps,  such  as  the 
Boy  Scouts,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  farm  women’s  clubs, 
picnics  and  other  gatherings.  They  have  become  a 
central  meeting  place  in  some  counties  and  are 
worth  far  more  than  they  cost. 

Today  the  club  work  touches  practically  everyone 
in  the  county  in  some  way  and  builds  character  of 
the  highest  kind  in  thousands  of  lives.  In  fact  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  greater  influence  in  real  char¬ 
acter  building  than  any  one  other  force,  for  it  builds 
not  only  one  side  but  all  four  sides  which  so  many 
other  agencies  fail  to  do,  with  the  result  that  we 
have  so  many  lopsided  people  with  narrow  minds. 

Not  only  does  the  club  work  touch  the  character 
side  of  the  people  but  also  their  pocketbooks.  It 
has  been  estimated  from  records  that  the  actual 
value  of  the  projects  in  our  county  has  run  into 
thousands  of  dollars  per  year,  many  times  what  it 
has  cost  in  salaries  and  expenses  of  leaders,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  increased  production  brought  about 
by  the  better  methods  demonstrated  by  the  boys  and 
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girls.  In  the  future  this  amount  will  pile  up  faster 
and  faster  through  the  co-operative  efforts  of  mar¬ 
keting  carried  on  and  held  together  by  those  boys 
and  girls  who  learned  to  work  together  back  there 
in  their  club  days.  l.  g.  zinn. 

Barbour  County,  W.  Ya. 


The  Iris,  Everybody’s  Flower 

In  mythology  Iris  was  the  personification  of  the 
rainbow,  and  the  Iris  flowers  of  today  come  very 
near  carrying  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  It  is  a 
native  of  many  countries,  and  flower  lovers  have 
induced  it  to  break  into  many  colors.  The  best- 
known  representative  of  the  Iris  family  that  is  na¬ 
tive  to  America  is  the  blue  flag,  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  grows  plentifully  along  streams.  I 
have  never  seen  a  blue  flag  in  Idaho,  but  in  my  old 
Ohio  home  it  was  very  common,  and  in  New  York 
State  I  have  seen  the  very  ornamental  slender  blue 
flag,  only  in  flower  gardens,  although  it  is  native 
from  Maine  to  North  Carolina. 

German  and  Japanese  varieties  are  those  most 
grown  in  flower  gardens,  and  run  from  pure  white 
to  deep  bronze,  through  blues,  yellows  and  purples, 
many  of  them  beautifully  marked  in  several  colors. 
These  colors  range  from  a  blue  that  is  almost  white 
to  the  deepest  purple,  shades  and  tints  enough  to 
satisfy  anyone  and  beautiful  mixtures  of  these 
colors,  with  yellow,  white,  bronze  and  mauve,  in 
endless  combinations.  For  many  years  the  Iris  was 
neglected,  but  during  the  last  few  years  it  has  be¬ 
come  increasingly  popular,  and  great  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  flowers,  those  of  some  va¬ 
rieties  being  as  beautiful  as  orchids. 

Iris  is  a  flower  for  everybody,  because  it  is  so 
easily  grown  that  it  almost  takes  care  of  itself. 
Only  this  morning  I  saw  a  row  of  Iris  in  full  bloom 
which  was  growing  up  among  a  thick  growth  of 
Blue  grass.  In  the  end  that  Iris,  if  left  alone,  will 
crowd  the  grass  out,  as  the  thick  rhizomes  (roots) 
will  grow  so  closely  together  that  the  grass  will  not 
have  a  chance.  Ten  years  or  so  ago  I  threw  some 
Iris  roots  out  on  an  irrigation  ditch  bank  when  I 
was  thinning  out  a  row 


were  up.  I  wondered  about  that,  and  expected 
burning,  as  the  manure  was  fresh,  but  that  corn 
is  fairly  shooting,  so  I  also  have  been  putting  ma¬ 
nure  around  corn  hills  and  find  it  goes  faster  than 
I  thought.  I  know  one  man  who  does  that  on  a  20- 
acre  field  every  year  and  he  claims  wonderful  yields. 
It  seems  a  tedious  job  but  is  not  so  bad  after  all. 

Whenever  a  man  sells  a  cow  he  has  some  good 
reason  for  it  you  may  be  sure.  I  bought  a  cow  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  which  was  guaranteed  to  fill  a 
12-quart  milk  pail  twice  a  day  and  that  was  the 
truth  but  not  all  the  truth.  The  seller  neglected  to 
mention  that  a  hog-tiglit,  bull-proof  fence  would  not 
keep  that  villain  in  the  pasture,  and  also  failed 
to  remark  about  her  hind  foot  kicking  the  milk  pail 
high,  wide  and  handsome.  I  gave  up  the  milking 
job  on  that  account  but  the  Missus  rather  hinted 
that  I  lacked  patience,  so  the  boys  were  to  do  the 
milking.  That  old  rascal  sent  Pop  flying  a  couple 
of  times,  but  Kenney  seems  to  get  along  some  way, 
although  he  balks  at  getting  up  so  early  to  milk. 
That  cow  is  due  to  leave  this  farm  this  week,  as  I 
shall  not  have  a  cow  of  that  kind  around  me. 

I  am  hoeing  corn  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way, 
partly  because  it  is  only  planted  one  way  and  partly 
because  the  cultivator  makes  a  sorry  job  in  the 
spots  where  quack  grass  abounds.  It  is  some  job  to 
hoe  in  that  quack  grass  sod  but  1  noticed  last  year 
that  the  best  corn  grew  there  so  I  hoe  with  some 
encouragement. 

A  next  neighbor  had  an  old  orchard  infested  with 
white  daisies,  a  very  pretty  flower  but  a  bad  weed. 
The  Misses  picked  bouquets,  kept  them  on  the  table 
until  faded  and  then  threw  them  in  the  yard.  Now 
we  have  daisies  on  the  lawn,  daisies  in  the  orchards 
and  daisies  all  along  the  place  although  some  of  the 
seed  doubtless  came  across  the  fence.  I  note  that 
cows  pastured  in  that  orchard  carried  the  daisies  to 
their  woods  pasture  across  from  me  at  the  back  and 
now  daisies  are  getting  scattered  all  over  the  back 
of  the  place,  too.  We  have  our  usual  array  of 
flowers  as  we  planned  long  ago  to  have  something 
flowering  from  early  Spring  to  late  Fall.  Snow¬ 
balls  are  gone  but  peonies  are  in  glorious  bloom, 


Yankee  Schoolmistress  Among  the  Sioux 

By  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman 

(A  Story  in  Eight  Parts) 

IV— THE  HUNTER  ESSAYS  TO  FARM. 

When  our  government  first  undertook  to  make 
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of  them.  Some  of  those 
roots  took  hold  and 
grew  without  any  atten¬ 
tion,  and  the  last  time 
I  saw  them  there  was 
a  bunch  six  feet  across 
growing  thriftily  and 
blooming  freely.  Two 
years  ago  last  Fall  a 
neighbor  gave  me  some 
roots,  and  in  planting 
them  I  missed  a  little 
piece  not  as  big  as  my 
thumb.  The  next  Spring 
I  found  it  on  the  lawn 
and  was  going  to  throw 
it  in  the  street  when  I 
noticed  it  had  a  speck 
of  green  in  the  crown. 

I  planted  it  with  my 
foot  in  a  vacant  cor¬ 
ner  and  today  there  is 
a  sturdy  clump  of  Iris 
there  with  six  stalks 

covered  with  flowers,  golden  yellow  and  good  to  see. 

Iris  thrives  in  poor  soil  and  I  have  heard  that  it 
does  not  like  too  much  water,  but  that  bunch  on 
the  ditch  bank  does  not  believe  this.  I  notice  that 
a  row  in  my  flower  garden  where  the  soil  is  very 
rich  from  much  barnyard  and  chemical  fertilizing- 
are  the  tallest  in  the  neighborhood.  I  just  meas¬ 
ured  one  and  it  was  34  inches  high  and  the  stalks 
bear  a  load  of  flowers. 

Iris  can  be  transplanted  any  time  after  the  flow¬ 
ers  die  until  next  Spring.  Even  a  rather  small 
piece — division — of  root  if  planted  in  July,  August 
or  September,  will  blossom  next  year.  When  plant¬ 
ing  the  roots  lay  them  flat  and  do  not  cover  more 
than  an  inch  deep.  Plant  where  they  are  to  remain, 
not  more  than  a  foot  apart,  in  rows  along  the  foun¬ 
dation  walls  of  the  house,  along  yard  fences,  or  in 
masses  in  the  corners  of  the  backyard.  They  like 
a  sunny  place  but  do  very  well  in  partial  shade. 

Seedsmen  offer  collections  of  the  better  ones  at 
from  $1  a  dozen  to  $25  for  20.  In  my  town  I  could 
get  a  wheelbarrow  load  for  the  asking,  all  fine  ones, 
but  my  town  is  flower  conscious,  therefore  it  con¬ 
tains  some  nice  people  to  know.  Flowers  and 
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friendliness 

Idaho. 


always  go  together.  miller  purvis. 


Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

Don’t  forget  to  top  your  black  raspberry  canes 
as  soon  as  they  reach  a  height  of  two  feet.  Topping 
them  makes  them  throw  out  many  side  canes  for 
fruiting  next  year,  while  not  topping  means  only 
one  big  cane  with  no  side  canes.  I  top  with  a  pocket 
knife  by  simply  bending  the  top  over  the  blade  and 
pulling  it,  but  perhaps  your  hands  are  not  work 
hardened  like  mine,  so  you  may  wish  to  use  pruning 
shears. 

Another  Summer  thing  to  watch  for  is  leaf  hop¬ 
pers  on  grape  foliage.  A  Bordeaux-arsenate  spray 
will  do  the  work  if  Black  Leaf  40  is  used  in  the 
spray  at  a  pint  to  the  barrel,  and  this  spray  will 
control  black  rot  and  insects  such  as  bunch  spiders. 
But  be  sure  to  spray  upward  and  not  on  top  of  the 
rows.  Dusting  will  be  good  if  you  prefer  it.  Spray¬ 
ing  plums  to  control  curculio  is  another  Summer 
job  which  must  not  be  neglected.  Banding  apple 
trees  with  a  sticky  preparation  or  tying  strips  of 
burlap  around  the  trees  will  help  in  stopping  the 
upward  climb  of  female  codling  moths,  but  do  not 
use  tanglefoot  upon  trees  which  have  not  reached 
the  rough  bark  stage. 

Galvin  is  evidently  a  farmer,  as  he  has  a  mania 
to  plant.  His  corn  is  better  than  mine,  but  he  put 
a  lot  of  manure  around  the  hills  as  soon  as  they 


Petunias  are  beginning,  roses  are  a  riot  of  delight 
and  other  flowers  will  come  later.  Petunias  last 
until  frost  and  have  a  most  delightful  odor  which 
attracts  the  humming  birds. 

Currants  shelled  badly  this  year  due  no  doubt  to 
the  Spring  drought,  so  they  will  be  a  short  crop, 
which  is  just  as  well  as  they  will  doubtless  sell 
low.  I  talked  with  a  farm  owner  who  keeps  a  big 
herd  of  cows  but  lives  in  town  and  hires  permanent 
help.  'Ie  reported  that  the  cows  did  not  bring  in 
enough  to  pay  the  bills  for  feed  and  labor  so  he 
kept  the  farm  at  a  loss  but  that  is  no  news.  It 
sounds  worse  than  it  really  is  for  the  man  who  lives 
on  his  farm  and  gets  along  with  little  or  no  hiring 
seems  to  be  making  a  go  of  it  even  though  he  is  not 
getting  rich,  and  both  he  and  his  family  live  well 
which  is  more  than  a  lot  of  city  folks  are  doing. 

School  is  out  at  last  so  I  have  the  help  of  the 
boys,  and  it  is  time  too  as  berry  picking  will  start 
soon.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  hear  some  other  topic 
of  conversation  besides  Latin,  algebra,  shop  and 
English,  plus  the  faults  and  virtues  of  teachers. 
Evidently  teachers  have  not  changed  any  as  they 
are  the  same  old  pattern  as  in  days  of  old,  living  in 
a  world  apart  and  thinking  along  lines  strange  to 
normal  folks. 

So  thus  we  close  another  week  of  hard  labor  but 
great  satisfaction  over  being  able  to  work  hard  and 
among  fine,  growing  crops  especially  young  corn. 
Vineyards  never  looked  better.  Kieffer  pears  set 
very  light,  apples  made  a  poor  set,  all  but  Delicious, 
which  set  full  but  is  dropping  badly ;  McIntosh  al¬ 
most  no  set  at  all;  Bartlett  pears  set  heavily;  ber¬ 
ries  looking  fine,  but  some  beetles  in  evidence.  It 
all  sums  up  to  no  complaints  to  make  but  great 
hopes  in  the  future  and  renewed  confidence  in  the 
farm  situation.  l.  b.  reber, 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


the  Plains  Indians  self-supporting 
mating  the  buffalo  herds  which 
original  livelihood,  it  was  planned 
implements  and  fence  wire,  while 
each  agency  an  “assistant  farmer,” 
struct  the  people  in  the  science  and  art  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  We  now  have  a  newly-organized  “extension 
division"  in  the  Indian  service,  consisting  of  about 
300  men  and  women  known  as  farm  agents,  homo 
demonstration  agents  and  supervisors,  with  a  quali¬ 
fied  director  at  their  head.  In  my  day  there  was  no 
supervision  worth  mentioning,  and  no  examination 
for  fitness.  These  posts,  like  practically  all  others 
in  the  service,  were  handed  out  to  political  hench¬ 
men  or  personal  favorites  of  men  higher  up,  and 
were  regarded  as  desirable  mainly  by  reason  of  the 
opportunities  for  graft.  “We’re  none  of  us  here  for 
our  health,”  was  the  common  and  significant  jest. 

Many  “assistant  farmers,”  to  my  personal  knowl¬ 
edge,  devoted  most  of  their  time  to  doing  necessary 
“chores”  for  the  agent  and  other  employes,  such  as 
hauling  water  or  cutting  ice,  and  sometimes  culti¬ 
vating  small  vegetable  gardens.  When  they  did  at¬ 
tempt  to  instruct  or  help  the  Indians  in  the  camps, 
their  ignorance  of  correct  methods  was  often  laugh¬ 
able.  One  harmless  old  gentleman  was  reported  to 
have  directed  his  neophytes  to  cut  turnips  in  small 
pieces  and  plant  them  in. hills! 

I  gather  from  recent  scientific  bulletins  that  most 
of  Western  South  Dakota  is  known  as  a  dry-farm¬ 
ing  district,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  original  set¬ 
tlers  (Scandinavians  and  others  accustomed  to  crop 
production )  failed  to  make  a  living  and  were  forced 
in  the  end  to  give  up  the  unequal  fight.  Without 
artificial  irrigation,  it  is  only  in  exceptional  years 
that  a  crop  can  be  made.  The  well-informed  knew 
as  much  as  this.  40  and  50  years  ago.  Yet  for  a 
generation  and  more,  we  kept  up  the  futile  and  half¬ 
hearted  effort  to  in¬ 
duce  a  nomadic,  hunt¬ 
ing  people  to  reverse  all 
their  habits  and  raise 
wheat  and  corn  for  a 
living !  In  the  face  of 
custom,  tradition,  and 
above  all  of  persistent 
drought,  it  was  an  ef¬ 
fort  destined  to  fail. 

The  tactics  authori¬ 
tatively  recommended 
to  settlers  include  keep¬ 
ing  livestock  to  the  full 
capacity  of  Summer 
pasture  and  Winter 
feed,  and  raising  corn, 
sorghum  or  Alfalfa  for 
the  latter.  All  cultural 
methods  have  been 
thoroughly  tried  out, 
and  the  more  intensive 
ones — as  deep  tillage, 
green  manuring  and 
fallowing  —  found  eco- 
In  other  words,  this  is  ad- 
i  cattle  country,  not  well 


Renovating  Old  Strawberry  Beds 

Idle  close  of  the  strawberry  season  again  brings 
up  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  old  bed.  Shall 
we  plow  it  up  and  set  out  a  new  bed  for  next  year, 
or  shall  we  renovate  it  and  try  to  get  two  seasons 
crops,  thereby  saving  the  expense  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  labor  involved  in  setting  a  new  bed? 

There  are  advocates  of  both  systems  and  ad¬ 
vantages  claimed  for  each.  The  common  advan¬ 
tages  claimed  for  the  renovated  bed  are,  less  ex¬ 
pense  and  labor  involved  and  the  care  that  the  bed 
has  received  during  the  first  year.  If  the  soil  can 
be  easily  worked,  has  been  kept  relatively  free  from 
weeds  and  there  is  no  disease,  it  may  pay  well  to 
(Continued  on  Page  000) 


nomieally  unprofitable, 
mittedly  in  the  main 
adapted  to  general  farming. 

The  Sioux  were  originally  fine  horsemen,  counted 
their  wealth  in  ponies,  and  took  much  more  readily 
to  herding  than  to  agricultural  operations.  The 
standard  excuse  for  discouraging  this  avenue  to 
self-support  was  that  it  tended  to  keep  up  old 
habits  !  When  I  lived  in  Dakota.  30  and  40  years 
ago,  there  were  men  married  to  Indian  women  who 
possessed  considerable  wealth  in  the  form  of  cattle, 
pastured  free  of  charge  on  undivided  Indian  lands. 
Now  that  they  have  lost  most  of  their  best  ranges 
to  the  whites,  even  this  resource  may  be  beyond 
their  reach,  unless  promptly  aided  by  a  government 
which  still  maintains  paternal  control  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  group  of  nominal  citizens. 

To  return  to  our  village  at  the  mouth  of  the 
White  River — here  is  an  ex-warrior  who  sees  noth¬ 
ing  for  it  but  to  “walk  in  the  new  road,”  and  to  that 
end  has  made  up  his  mind,  rain  or  no  rain,  to  put 
in  a  crop.  His  first  step  is  to  join  the  Farmers’ 
Brotherhood,  a  crude  local  Grange  meeting  at  in¬ 
tervals  during  the  Winter  for  long-winded  debate 
and  social  enjoyment,  including  a  substantial  supper. 

In  South  Dakota,  plowing  sometimes  begins  in 
February.  Red  Dog,  or  Fast  Walker,  or  Little  Bull, 
possessing  no  tools  of  his  own,  next  applies  to  the 
“assistant  farmer”  for  the  use  of  a  plow.  One  is 
assigned  to  him  for  a  given  period  of  perhaps  two 
days.  To  be  sure,  it  may  rain,  or  Red  Dog  may  be 
laid  up  with  a  troublesome  cough,  or  the  plow  may 
break — 10  miles  from  a  blacksmith  shop!  If  noth¬ 
ing  untoward  happens,  the  first  thing  he  does  when 
he  gets  his  plow  is  to  stand  upon  the  nearest  rise 
and  give  vent  to  a  musical  halloo  which  may  be 
heard  a  mile  off.  Such  is  the  recognized  manner  of 
issuing  a  general  invitation,  and  in  this  case  means 
that  his  fellow  Grangers  are  cordially  bidden  to  a 
plowing  bee. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  several  pony  teams 
arrive  and  take  turns  in  cutting  a  shallow,  uneven 
furrow  around  the  selected  field.  The  tough  prairie 
sod  and  the  heavy  breaking-plow  form  a  combina¬ 
tion  that  is  almost  too  much  for  those  light,  unsea¬ 
soned  ponies,  accustomed  to  “rustling”  for  them¬ 
selves  and  innocent  of  the  taste  of  grain.  The  gay 
shirt-tails  and  the  long  hair  of  the  amateur  farmers, 
whose  slenderly  muscled  bodies  are  adapted  to 
spurts  of  intense  effort  rather  than  to  continuous 
toil,  float  on  the  stiff  breeze.  The  ponies  sweat  and 
strain,  jerk  and  tug  by  fits  and  starts ;  the  much- 
mended  harness  frequently  gives  way,  but  not  so 
the  plowman’s  temper,  which  has  been  keyed  to  the 
demands  of  a  novel  sort  of  game !  At  the  end  of 
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mixed  col- 
standards.  45 
45  lbs.,  15c; 
Coast,  fresh 
22%c. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

TMews  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
duly  2,  1932.  In  most  cases  the  top  price  is 
given. 

MILK 

dune:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A.  $1.16;  Class  21!.  $1.36:  Class  3,  $1.10. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.59;  Class  2, 
$1.35;  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER, 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  17%c;  extra.  92  score, 
KP/ic;  firsts,  87  to  91  score,  13  to  1614  c; 
ladles,  13  to  14V2c;  packing  stock,  12  to  13c; 
sweet  fancy.  1914c:  extras,  1814c;  firsts,  15 
1714c;  renovated,"  15c;  centralized,  15%c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premium,  24c;  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings.  20  to  22c;  standard,  18  to  19c;  near¬ 
by  under  grades,  15  to  1614c;  browns,  special 
pack,  24c;  standards.  15  to  1614c 
ors,  special  pack,  16  to  19e; 
lbs.,  1614c;  rehandled  receipts, 
mediums,  13  to  1314c:  Pacific 
specials,  2414c;  standards,  21  to 
LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  214  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  16c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
23c;  small  breeds,  best,  15c;  roosters,  11c; 
ducks,  13c;  geese,  12c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb..  27c;  fair  to  good.  18  to 
23c;  roosters,  11c;  fowls,  17c;  ducks,  14c;  tur¬ 
keys.  No.  1,  27c;  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  25c; 
graded,  25c;  dark,  doz.,  $2;  culls,  $1.50. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $7;  bulls,  $3.75:  cows. 
$2  50;  calves,  best.  $7:  common  to  good,  $4.50 
to  $6.50;  sheep,  $2.25;  lambs,  $7.75;  hogs,  $3.95. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  9c;  good  to  choice,  6  to  8c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  180  lbs.,  $1.75;  Canada,  90  lbs.,  $1.20; 
new,  bbl.,  $2.75;  sweet  potatoes,  Md.,  bu.,  80c; 
Jersey,  $1.65. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.,  $2;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25;  cab¬ 
bage,  bin,  $2:  carrots,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.50;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $1;  eggplant,  bu.,  $2.25;  kale, 
hhl..  $1;  lettuce,  bu..  $3.50;  onions.  50  lbs., 
$1  75;  parslev,  bu..  75c:  peas,  bu.,  $2.75:  pep¬ 
pers,  bu.,  $3;  spinach,  bu.,  60c;  string  beans, 
bu  ,  $1.50;  sweet  corn,  bu.,  $2:  tomatoes,  Tex., 
lug,  75c  to  $1.50:  S.  C.,  lug.  35  to  63c;  crt., 
50c  to  $1;  Miss.,  lug,  50c  to  $1;  4-till  flat  crt., 
36  to  40c;  repacked  crt.,  $1.50  to  $2.50:  car¬ 
ton,  $1.50  to  $2;  watercress,  100  bchs.,  $2.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Albemarle,  bskt.,  $2;  Spy.  $1.50; 
Baldwin,  $1.25;  Stayman,  $1.25;  pears.  En.,  bu.. 
$1.25;  strawberries.  Up-river,  qt..  5  to  15c; 
Conn.,  pt.,  6  to  12c;  Jersey,  qt.,  5  to  8c;  Pa., 
qt.,  6  to  14c:  L.  I.,  qt.,  6  to  13c;  cherries,  Del., 
Md.,  up-river  and  Jersey,  12-qt.  bskt.,  red 
sour,  60c  to  $1.25:  qt.,  8  to  11c;  red  and  black, 
sweet,  bskt.,  50  to  60c;  qt.,  9  to  11c;  white, 
bskt.,  30  to  35c;  sweet,  qt.,  6  to  8c:  musk- 
melons,  Ga.,  jumbo  crt.,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  std. 
crt.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  flat  crt.,  $1  to  $1.20;  Cal., 
iumbo  crt.,  $3.38  to  $4;  std.  crt.,  $2.88  to 
$3.50;  flat  crt..  $1.35  to  $1.40.  Peaches.  So., 
crt..  $2  to  $3.50;  %-bu.  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $1.75: 
watermelons,  car,  $4.40. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  62%c;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
45c;  oats,  No.  2  white.  31c;  rye,  44%c. 

FEEDS 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran,  $18.10;  standard  middlings.  $18.60;  Red- 
dog.  $24.35;  hominy  feed,  $16.50;  cottonseed 
meal,  $21.25. 

HAY 

Hay,  No.  1.  $18;  No.  2,  $16;  No.  3,  $14; 
clover  mixed,  $17. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 
Public  Markets 

(Quotations  are  by  the  pound  unless  other¬ 
wise  specified.) 

Dairy  Products.— Butter,  tub,  20  to  22c;  fancy 
tub.  23  to  2.3c;  print,  22  to  24c;  eggs,  doz., 
grade  A,  28  to  34c;  grade  B,  22  to  26c;  grade 
C,  17  to  19c;  cheese,  store,  19  to  24c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys,  young,  large,  33 
to  35c;  small,  37  to  39e;  frying  chickens,  28 
to  31c;  roast  chickens,  large,  33  to  35c;  me¬ 
dium,  28  to  31c;  broilers,  1%  to  1  %  lbs..  26 
to  28c;  nearby,  fresh,  37  to  39c;  western, 
large,  29  to  32c :  fricassee  fowls,  heavy,  23  to 
25c;  medium,  25  to  26c;  ducks,  old,  17  to  18c; 
L.  I.,  fresh.  19  to  21c;  squabs,  %  to  1  lb.,  37 
to  45c;  capons,  as  to  size,  43  to  45c. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  whites,  15  lbs.,  20  to 
22c;  new,  5  lbs.,  13  to  15c;  cauliflower,  head, 
20  to  35c;  cucumbers,  3  for  10c;  carrots,  bch., 
5  to  7c;  corn,  3  to  5  ears,  25c- ;  kohlrabi,  bch., 
5c;  onions,  3  to  4c;  beets,  bch.,  5  to  7c;  cel- 
erv,  bch.,  10  to  12c;  string  beans,  8  to  12c; 
broccoli,  10  to  12c;  lettuce,  head,  Iceberg,  8 
to  10c;  local,  5  to  8c;  tomatoes,  12  to  15c; 
peas,  good.  8  to  10c;  choice,  12  to  15c;  spin¬ 
ach,  5  to  7c;  asparagus,  bch.,  good,  20  to  25c; 
choice,  25  to  30c;  cabbage,  new,  6  to  8c; 
k<vio  5c 

Fruit. — Apples,  eating,  doz..  25  to  30c;  cook¬ 
ing,  4  to  6c;  blackberries,  qt.,  15  to  20cj  ba¬ 
nanas,  doz.,  20c;  oranges,  select,  doz.,  50  to 
60c;  medium,  doz.,  30  to  40c;  small,  15  to  18, 
25c;  pears,  eating,  doz,,  40  to  50c;  cherries,  20 
to  25c:  rhubarb,  bch.,  3  to  4c;  table  grapes.  12 
to  15c;  pineapples,  each,  10  to  15c;  strawber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  12  to  15c;  cantaloupe,  ea.,  8  to  _10c; 
grapefruit,  ea.,  5  to  15c:  lemons,  doz.,  25  to 
30c;  honey  ball,  ea.,  10  to  12c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter.  —  Solid-packed  creamery,  in  tubs, 
fancy,  higher  scoring  than  extras,  18  to  21c; 
92  score,  17c;  91  score,  16c;  90  score,  1514c; 
89  score,  14 % c ;  88  score,  14c;  87  score,  13%c; 
86  score,  13c;  garlicky,  12c.  Fresh  extra  firsts, 
18c;  fresh  firsts,  new  cases,  15%c;  fresh  firsts, 
in  second-hand  cases,  15c;  average  current  re¬ 
ceipts,  in  second-hand  cases,  1414c ;  fresh  sec¬ 
onds,  1314c  to  14c;  carefully  selected  and  can- 
died  fresh  eggs,  in  eases,  21  to  22c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
17c:  mixed  colors,  fancy,  15  to  16c;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  fancy,  14  to  15c;  ordinary,  10  to  13c; 
broilers,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks,  full-feathered, 
3  lbs.  and  over,  23c;  214  lbs.  and  over,  20  to 
21c;  smaller  sizes,  17  to  19c;  barebaeks  and 
poor  quality  lower;  broilers,  fancy  Reds,  large- 
sized,  full-feathered,  19  to  21c;  small-sized,  16 
to  18e;  broilers,  White  Leghorns,  fancy,  full- 
feathered,  weighing  214  lbs.,  16e;  2  lbs.,  14  to 
15c;  1%  lbs.,  13c;  1  to  114  lbs.,  12c;  barebaeks 
and  poor  quality  lower;  old  roosters  mixed  col¬ 
ors,  lOp;  White  Leghorns,  8c;  ducks,  large, 
White  Pekin,  young,  10  to  12c;  ducks,  mixed 
colors,  old,  8  to  10c;  Muscovy  ducks,  white,  14 
to  15c;  mixed  colors,  11  to  13c;  pigeons,  per 
pair,  young.  15c;  old.  30c;  rabbits,  lb,,  8  to  10c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in  box¬ 
es,  weighing  over  6  lbs.,  17c;  5!4  to  6  lbs., 


18c;  4i/2  to  5  lbs.,  19c;  3%  to  4  lbs..  18c;  3 
lbs.  or  under,  16  to  17c;  broiling  chickens, 
fresh-killed,  nearby  fancy,  25  to  28c;  western, 
21  to  25c;  Pacific  Coast,  25c;  old  roosters,  dry- 
picked,  western,  weighing  5  1  Dr.  or  over,  11c; 
under  5  lbs.,  8  to  10c;  ducks.  Long  Island,  14c. 

Apples. — Pa.  and  N.  J..  bus..  Winesaps.  U. 
S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up.  $1.60  to  $1.75;  few  high¬ 
er;  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up.  $1.40  to  $1.50;  2- 
in.  up,  $1.25:  Romes,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  up, 
$1.50  to  $1.85;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $1.40 

to  $1.65;  Staymans,  U.  S'.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  fair 
condition,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Cherries. — N.  J.,  sour,  lb.,  3  to  6c;  12-qt. 
climax  bskts.,  75  to  85c;  few.  90c  to  $1;  32- 
qt.  crts.,  $2  to  $2.50;  few  high  as  $3. 

Potatoes.  —  Old,  Me..  100-lb.  sack.  Green 

Mountains,  U.  S.  No.  1,  best,  mostly  90c;  few 
higher;  poorer  condition,  80  to  85c.  Street 

sales:  (truck  receipts).  Va.  Eastern  Shore, 

bbls..  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1.  $2.90:  U.  S.  No. 

2.  $1.60  to  $1.75:  culls,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  100-lb. 
sack.  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  U.  S.  No.  2, 
$1  to  $1.10;  poorer  low  as  80c;  bu.  liprs.,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  $1. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs.— 160  to  210  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $4.60;  220 
to  250  lbs..  $4.20  to  $4.45:  250  to  290  lbs.,  $4 
to  $4.20:  100  to  140  lbs..  $3.75  to  $4.25;  pack¬ 
ing  sows,  steady  at  $2.25  to  $2.75. 

Cattle. — Desirable  fed  steers  and  yearlings, 
$0.25  to  $7;  grassers,  $5  to  $6;  top  heifers, 
$6.25:  common  and  medium  bulls,  $2.65  to  $3.25. 

Calves. — Good  and  choice  vealers,  $5.50  to 
$6.50;  common  to  medium,  $4  to  $5;  culls 
down  to  $2.50. 

Sheep.. — Choice  lambs.  $7.25  to  $7.50;  me¬ 
dium  and  good,  $5  to  $7. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
5%  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  registered,  $100  to  $125;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  choice,  $85  to  $90;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  good,  $70  to  $80;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  medium,  $50  to  $60;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  common,  $30  to  $40;  beef 
cows  and  bulls,  100  lbs.,  $4  to  $5;  veal  calves, 
milk  fed.  choice,  $6  to  $7;  veal  calves,  milk 
fed,  good  to  medium,  $4  to  $5;  lambs,  $6  to 
$7;  chickens,  24  to  25c;  broilers,  25c;  fowls, 
14  to  16c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  mixed,  doz.,  18 
to  20c. 

Retail.- — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  12 
to  13c;  milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  sold  from 
stores,  qt.,  10c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  14  to  15c; 
cream,  heavy,  pt..  30c;  butter,  farmers’  de¬ 
livery,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  butter,  creamery,  prints 
and  rolls,  lb.,  19%  to  21c;  cheese,  whole  milk, 
lb.,  25  to  27c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  15%  to 
17c:  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  farmers’  delivery,  doz.,  23  to  25c;  eggs, 
local,  fresh,  store  sales,  doz.,  21  to  23e;  eggs, 
western,  fresh,  doz.,  10%  to  19c;  chickens, 
large,  fancy,  dressed,  lb.,  35c;  broilers,  lb., 
38c:  fowls,  large,  fancy,  dressed,  lb.,  30c; 
fowls,  small,  medium  quality,  lb.,  19  to  20c; 
asparagus,  bch.,  18  to  20c;  beans,  green,  lb., 
12%c;  spinach,  pk.,  10c;  rhubarb,  bch.,  2c. 

F.  A.  C. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  June  18,  1932.) 

Market. — Beef  steers  and  yearlings  active, 
compared  with  week  ago  25  to  50c  higher,  top 
medium  weights  $7,  best  weighty  steers  $6.85. 
bulk  $5.50  to  $6.25.  Bulls  firm;  she  stock  and 
cutters  steady;  bulk  fat  heifers  $5.25  to  $5.75: 
medium  bulls  $4.25  to  $4.75;  butcher  cows  $3 
to  $3.50:  cutters  $1.50  to  $2.  Stockers  and 
feeders  fairly  active,  steady,  bulk  light  Stock¬ 
er  steers  $4.50  to  $5.  Calves  steady,  top  veal¬ 
ers  $8,  best  southerns  $7. 

Sheep  steady  to  strong,  choice  lambs  $7.75 
to  $8. 

Ilogs  closing  10  to  15c  higher,  top  180  to 
230-lb.  westerns  $4.75. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  June  18.  1932:  Cat¬ 
tle  34  cars,  9  Kansas  City,  9  St.  Louis,  5  St. 
Paul,  4  Sioux  City,  3  Kentucky,  2  Chicago,  1 
Omaha,  1  St.  Joseph;  containing  1.105  head, 
2.355  head  trucked  in;  total  cattle  3,400  head, 
681  calves,  1,602  hogs,  959  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Good.  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $6.50  to 
$7.25;  medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6.50; 
common,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  good, 
1.100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7.25;  medium,  1,- 
100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6.50;  common,  1,- 
300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.75  to 
$6.25;  good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.75;  me¬ 
dium.  550  to  850  lbs..  $4.50  to  $5;  common, 
550  to  850  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.50. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4  to  $4.50:  good.  $3.25  to 
$4;  common  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $4  to  $5;  cut¬ 
ter.  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  yearlings 
excluded. 

Vealers.- — Good  and  choice,  $7.25  to  $8;  me¬ 
dium,  $6.50  to  $7.25;  cull  and  common,  $4.75 
to  $6.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6.50;  common  and 
medium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $5.25;  good 
and  choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6.75; 
common  and  medium,  S00  to  1,050  lbs.,  $3.75 
to  $5.50. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt..  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $4.15  to  $4.65:  It.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
180  to  200  lbs..  $4.25  to  $4.75:  med.  wt.,  good 
and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  med. 
wt..  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $4.25  to 
$4.75;  hvy.  wt..  good  and  choice,  250  to  290 
lbs.,  $4  to  $4.50;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
290  to  350  lbs..  $3.50  to  $4;  pkg.  sows,  medium 
and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $3  to  $3.50. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $21;  shorts,  $21:  hominy,  $21.50; 
middlings,  $26;  linseed,  $34.50;  gluten,  $23.50; 
ground  oats.  $26.25;  Soy-bean  meal,  $28.50; 
hog-meal,  $29.50;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent, 
$25.50;  ‘dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $24.75;  ‘dairy 
feed,  20  per  cent,  $27;  (16  and  20  per  cent 
dairy  feeds  marked  *  contain  mill  by-products) ; 
dairy  feed.  20  per  cent,  $29.25;  dairy  feed.  24 
per  cent,  $30.25;  dairy  feed,  25  per  cent,  $31; 
dairy  feed,  32  per  cent,  $32;  horse  feed,  85 
per  cent,  $29;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $27;  Alfalfa,  re¬ 
ground,  $28.50;  steer  feed,  $28.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

A  steady  increase  in  home-grown  produce  is 
shown  in  the  market,  including  cabbage,  peas 
and  beans. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  - —  Butter,  weak; 
creamery,  prints,  21c;  tubs,  19  to  20e;  firsts, 
18  to  19c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new  daisies,  long¬ 
horn,  13c;  brick,  15c;  old  flats,  22c;  limburger, 
23c.  Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy,  21  to  22c; 

grade  A,  16  to  20c;  grade  B,  15  to  16c:  grade 
C,  13  to  14c;  nearby  at  market,  15  to  17c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  15 
to  19c;  fryers,  21  to  23c;  roasters,  26  to  27c; 
broilers,  20  to  22c;  ducks,  17  to  18c;  turkeys, 
29  to  31c.  Live  poultry,  fowls,  15  to  16c; 

broilers,  12  to  22e;  old  roosters,  10c;  ducks, 

12c;  geese,  8c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Bald¬ 
win.  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  Rome  Beauty,  $1.25  to 
$1.75:  McIntosh,  $1.-50  to  $2;  Winesap,  western, 
box,  $1.65  to  $1.85;  Delicious,  $2.85  to  $3.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  30  to  40c; 


Maine,  2-bu.  bag.  $1:  N.  C..  bbls.,  $3.25  to 
$3.50;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.60. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  medium, 
cwt.,  $2.25;  pea.  $2.25  to  $2.50;  marrow.  $2.75 
to  $.3;  white  kidney,  $4  to  $4.50.  Onions, 
steady;  Tex.,  white  or  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  $1 
to  $1.15;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  8  to  13c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crt., 
$2.50  to  $3.15;  cherries.  Cal.,  box.  $3  to  $4; 
dewberries,  N.  C.,  32-qt.  crate,  $2.50  to  $4; 
grapes,  S.  A.,  lug,  $2.50;  honeydews.  Cal.,  crt., 
$2  to  $2.25;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $3.25  to  $5; 
Fla..  $4.50  to  $5.25;  plums.  Cal.,  box,  $1.25  to 
$2.25;  pineapples,  Cuba,  crate,  $4;  raspberries, 
Ky.,  24-pt.  crate,  $4  to  $4.50;  strawberries.  32- 
qt.  crate,  $2.50  to  $4;  watermelons,  25  to  90c. 

Vegetables.  — -  Asparagus,  doz.  bchs.,  80c  to 
$1.50;  beans,  N.  C.,  wax,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75: 
green,  $1.75  to  $2;  beets,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to  75c; 
broccoli,  8-qt.  bskt.,  65  to  75c;  cabbage,  bu., 

$1.50;  carrots,  Miss.,  bu.,  $1.25;  cauliflower, 
doz.,  75  to  85c;  celery,  Fla.,  doz.  bclis.,  60  to 
90c;  corn.  Tex.,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25:  cucumbers, 
2-doz.  bskt.,  25c  to  $1.10:  horseradish,  %  bbl., 
$5;  kohlrabi,  doz.,  35  to  50c;  lettuce,  box.  75c 
to  $1;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
peas,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $4:  peppers,  Fla.,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $3;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  25c; 

rhubarb,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20c;  spinach,  bu., 

35  to  50c;  squash,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  tomatoes,  8- 
lb.  bskt..  $1.25  to  $1.35;  turnips,  50-lb.  bag, 
65  to  75c. 

Sweets.  —  Honey,  steady;  24-section  case, 
$2.25  to  $2.50.  Maple  products,  steady;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1  to  $1.15;  sugar,  lb.,  10  to  15c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$12  to  $12.50;  clover  mixed.  $12  to  $12.50;  oat 
straw,  $7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton, 

$12.50;  standard  middlings,  $12.50;  red-dog, 
$18.50;  cottonseed  meal,  30  per  cent,  $18.35; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent.  $25;  hominy,  $14.30: 
gluten,  $16.30:  oatfeed.  $6;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$2.25:  Alfalfa.  $10.50;  Alsike,  $9;  clover, 
$10.25  to  $10.50.  C.  H.  B. 


for  0  loan  of  millions  of  dollars  to  tide 
the  local  governments  over  their  finan- 
cial  difficulties.  The  delegation  will  meet 
Mayor  Cermak  and  President  Id.  J. 
Kelly  of  the  South  Park  System  in  the 
Capital  and  go  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Later  they  will  have 
a  hearing  before  the  Board  of  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation.  The 
amount  to  be  asked  is  still  uncertain,  but 
it  is  not  expected  to  exceed  $81,500,000. 
Of  this,  $80,500,000  will  be  asked  for 
unpaid  payrolls,  $10,000,000  for  default¬ 
ed  bonds,  and  $35,000,000  for  relief  of 
the  unemployed. 

Dismissal  of  Chicago  Bank  Rob¬ 
bery  Charge.  —  Machine  gun  threats 
prompted  Cook  County,  Ill.,  officials 
.Tune  20  to  dismiss  a  bank  robbery 
charge  against  Danny  McGeoghegan, 
beer  hustler.  Assistant  State's  Attorney 
Walker  Butler  asked  Judge  John  Pry- 
stalski  to  dismiss  the  charge  of  robbing 
the  State  Bank  of  Clearing  of  $60,000  on 
Dec.  6,  1930.  A  jury  recently  disagreed, 
and  bank  officials  who  identified  the  rob¬ 
ber  have  been  held  under  guard  since 
fearing  retaliation.  Six  men  held  up  the 
bank  in  the  southwest  suburb.  They 
used  machine  guns,  terrorized  the  em¬ 
ployes  and  forced  their  way  to  a  safety 
deposit  box  believed  to  have  been  known 
only  to  bank  officials. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Opium  Poppies  Illegal. — Claude  C. 
Fuqua,  operator  of  a  farm  on  which 
grew  Chinese  poppies,  from  which 
opium  is  made,  was  sentenced  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  June  17,  to  two  years  in 
Federal  prison  for  selling  narcotics.  He 
pleaded  guilty  to  engaging  in  the  traf¬ 
fic  in  New  Orleans. 

The  Bonus  Bill. — June  15  the  House 
passed  the  Patman  bill  for  the  issuance 
of  $2,400,000,000  additional  currency  to 
pay  off  the  remaining  half  of  the  sol¬ 
diers’  bonus  certificates,  and  sent  the 
measure  immediately  to  the  Senate.  The 
vote  was  209  to  176.  June  17  the  bill 
was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  68  to  18. 

Montreal  Dry  Dock  Disaster.  . — 
June  17  27  men  were  killed  by  a  series  of 
explosions  and  fire  that,  wrecked  the  great 
Vickers  dry  dock  at  Montreal,  Canada, 
and  the  interior  of  the  oil  tanker  Cym- 
beline,  on  which  100  men  were  working. 
Many  others  were  injured,  and  property 
damage  was  estimated  at  several  million 
dollars.  A  red-hot  rivet,  poked  through 
the  tanker’s  steel  plates,  acted  like  a 
torch  to  tinder  on  the  gas-filled  hull.  The 
Cymbeline’s  main  fuel  tanks  burst  into 
fragments  with  a  roar  that  awoke  most 
of  Montreal’s  residents  and  caused  wide¬ 
spread  excitement  along  the  waterfront. 
A  hundred  men  had  been  detailed  to  re¬ 
pair  the  Cymbeline,  which  had  been  dam¬ 
aged  in  grounding  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  They  were  working  in  the  early 
morning  darkness  when,  with  death¬ 
dealing  suddenness,  the  tanker  was  torn 
wide  open.  Flaming  oil  leaped  100  feet 
in  the  air  as  scores  of  firemen  rushed  to 
the  dry  dock  and  started  to  throw  huge 
streams  of  water  on  the  tanker.  The 
blasts,  occurring  at  intervals  for  an 
hour,  sent  blazing  oil  100  feet  into  the 
air,  threw  men’s  bodies  into  the  horbor 
and  sent  many  wounded  men  torn  and 
bleeding,  staggering  for  safety. 

Loans  to  Farmers.  —  The  House 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation  act  June  18, 
providing  that  $50,000,000  be  made  im¬ 
mediately  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  loans  to  farmers  who  suf¬ 
fered  crop  failures  in  1931,  and _  for  live¬ 
stock  production,  poultry  and  dairy  farm¬ 
ing,  or  crop  planting  or  cultivation.  The 
original  amount  can  be  expanded 
through  the  notes,  debentures,  bonds  or 
other  obligations  of  the  corporation  so 
long  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de¬ 
termines  that  an  emergency  exists.  The 
bill  has  already  passed  the  Senate. 

Reduction  in  European  Tariffs. — 
Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Holland,  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  six 
States  which  signed  the  Oslo  protocol  of 
1930,  are  moving  toward  a  reduction  in 
customs  tariffs.  Their  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ters,  meeting  at  Lausanne  June  19  passed 
a  resolution  declaring  it  to  be  of  the 
“greatest,  importance”  that  a  general 
tariff  reduction  should  be  brought  about 
very  soon.  The  necessity  of  remedying 
the  disorganization  of  the  monetary  sys¬ 
tems  and  of  the  re-establishment  of  in¬ 
ternational  credit  is  urged  by  the  resolu¬ 
tion.  These  countries  are  agreed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  resolution,  that  “the  erec¬ 
tion  of  new  tariff  barriers  and  various 
other  restrictive  measures  have  con¬ 
tributed  in  great  measure  to  aggravate 
the  present  crisis.”  They  consider  “that 
it  is  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  this 
policy  of  isolation  before  the  economy  of 
the  different  countries  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  in  a  manner  quite  contrary  to  all 
the  fundamental  principles  of  a  sane, 
rational  division  of  labor  between  dif¬ 
ferent  nations.”  Under  the  Oslo  protocol 
the  six  signatory  nations  agreed  to  re¬ 
spect  as  far  as  possible  their  reciprocal 
interests  and  to  act  in  concert  with  a 
view  to  the  general  improvement  of  trade. 


Chicago  Asks  Government  Aid. — A 
delegation  of  30  Chicagoans,  headed  by 
D  F.  Kelly  and  Fred  Sargent  of  the 
Citizens’  Committee  on  Public  Expendi¬ 
tures,  departed  for  Washington  June  20 
to  plead  with  the  Federal  government 


Only  a  Century  Ago 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  in  its  is¬ 
sue  of  June  10,  1832,  gave  the  following 
news  item  : 

“The  Indian  War  in  Illinois  is  spread¬ 
ing.  The  inhabitants  of  the  whole  fron¬ 
tier  have  retired  to  towns  or  fortified 
themselves  in  stockades  and  blockhouses. 
The  Indians  have  commenced  murdering 
and  scalping  men,  women  and  children. 
Near  Galena,  15  defenseless  inhabitants 
were  most  inhumanly  butchered  and  the 
women  shockingly  mangled  and  exposed. 
Two  highly  respectable  young  women,  of 
16  and  18  years  of  age,  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Indians.” 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  27-.Tuly  2.  —  Fifteenth  Annual 
Poultry  Judging  and  Breeding  School, 
Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  New 
York  State  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  26-29. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

July  4.  —  Bicentennial  Picnic  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

July  19-21. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Aug.  1-5. — International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Aug.  1-6. — American  Institute  of  Co¬ 
operative  Marketing,  annual  conference, 
Durham,  N.  H. 

Aug.  8-12.  —  Cortland  County  Fair, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. ;  L.  P.  Randall,  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary,  25  Hamlin  St.,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

Aug.  10-11. — Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  Fruit  Tour  through  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley.  Particulars  from  H.  A.  Rollins,  Ex¬ 
tension  Fruit  Specialist,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Aug.  13. — Annual  Field  Day  and  Con¬ 
signment  Sale  of  the  Connecticut  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marcy  I.  Berger,  Old  Litchfield 
Turnpike,  Woodbury,  Conn.  All  friends 
of  the  Jersey  breeders  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited. 

Aug.  16-17. — Fifth  Annual  Farm  and' 
Home  Conference,  Vermont  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


BROELER  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  market  your  broilers 

49  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling;  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

RETURNS  MADE  DAILY- COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  to 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun’s,  Bradstreet’s  or  any  commercial  agency 


Outlet  ol 
Aluia.ys 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  N ew  Y ork  City 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

( o  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2291  12th  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Shipping;  Tags  on  Keenest — Established  1885 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 
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every  round,  a  ring  is  formed  and  the 
.inevitable  pipe  passed. 

By  the  time  the  field  is  plowed,  or  half 
plowed  perhaps,  it  is  time  for  dinner.  The 
wives  have  been  busy,  too.  They  appear 
on  the  scene  laden  with  steaming  tin 
coffee  pots,  kettles  of  boiled  beef,  and 
great  piles  of  a  kind  of  fried  biscuit,  the 
size  of  a  dinner  plate.  When  the  circle 
is  formed  to  partake  of  this  welcome  re¬ 
past,  it  includes  a  good  many  boys  and 
men  who  have  been  no  more  than  spec¬ 
tators  r.t  the  morning’s  labor. 

Application  has  been  duly  made  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  sufficient  grain  to  sow  the  field, 
possibly  for  vegetable  seed  or  potatoes, 
lied  Dog  has  no  money  whatever,  and 
he  is  lucky  if  he  gets  half  as  much  as  he 
needs  for  the  purpose.  The  seed,  like  the 
tools,  is  hardly  expected  to  go  round. 
Each  year,  the  Indian  agent,  or  super¬ 
intendent,  sends  in  his  estimates  for  in¬ 
corporation  into  those  of  the  Indian  Com¬ 
missioner,  as  a  basis  for  the  annual  In¬ 
dian  appropriation  bill.  It  is  understood 
that  these  estimates  must  be  severely 
pruned  in  the  interest  of  “economy,”  and 
the  far-off  wards  of  the  nation  take  what 
they  can  get  and  are  not  grateful.  Ked 
Dog  would  never  have  thought  of  taking 
to  farming  on  his  own.  He  cannot  see 
why  a  great  and  rich  government  should 
invite  him  into  partnership,  and  then  fall 
down  on  its  part  of  the  bargain. 

There  is  still  the  strong  probability  of 
insufficient  rain  to  fill  the  ears,  of  de¬ 
struction  because  of  careless  fencing  or, 
(as  has  already  been  noted)  of  failure 
to  receive  timely  help  in  thrashing  and 
marketing  the  grain. 

When  I  put  in  my  first  request  for 
seed  for  a  school  garden,  the  “major,”  (a 
courtesy  title  accorded  all  Indian  agents) 
was  as  usual,  inclined  to  be  facetious. 
The  boundless  enthusiasm  of  the  “White 
Diver  ladies”  was  regarded  as  fair  game. 
“Of  course,”  he  suggested,  “you  want 
plenty  of  kershaws?”  and  paused  to  en¬ 
joy  my  embarrassment.  The  service  was 
at  that  period  filled  with  Southern  Demo¬ 
crats,  while  I  was  from  a  section  where 
they  call  them  good,  old-fashioned  pump¬ 
kins  ! 

The  beef  for  our  table  came  from  the 
agency  once  a  week.  My  first  order  in¬ 
cluded  some  porterhouse  steak.  I  re¬ 
ceived  in  reply  this  painful  message: 
“Send  you  some  Texas  steer.  Have  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Cliichago  for  the  porterhouse 
steak.” 

At  the  larger  agencies,  beef  was  then 
issued  to  Indians  “on  the  hoof.”  As  each 
excited  animal  was  released  from  the 
smaller  corral,  a  crier  with  stentorian 
voice  announced  the  names  of  those  heads 
of  families  to  whom  he  was  assigned  for 
food.  A  mob  of  a  hundred  or  more  red 
■i  -'n,  mounted  on  their  best  ponies  and 
armed  with  repeating  rifles,  surrounded 
the  exit.  Soon  the  wild,  long-horned  cat¬ 
tle  were  galloping  madly  in  all  directions 
on  the  open  prairie,  each  one  followed  by 
several  yelling  horsemen.  Shots  rang  out ; 
shouts  and  screams  resounded;  dead  and 
dying  beasts  lay  scattered  over  the  plain, 
to  be  skinned  and  butchered  while  yet 
warm  by  women  and  old  men.  Soon,  the 
smoke  began  to  curl  upward  from  frugal 
small  fires,  as  families  gathered  to  de¬ 
vour  the  prized1  liver  raw  or  lightly 
cooked,  and  to  prepare  other  portions  for 
the  pot  or  for  drying  in  the  open  air — 
their  only  mode  of  preservation  until  the 
next  beef  issue.  The  scene  was  said 
somewhat  to  resemble  an  old-time  “buf¬ 
falo  surround.” 

The  Sioux  were  just  beginning  to  re¬ 
ceive  some  breeding  stock  in  fulfillment 
of  treaty  stipulations.  This,  of  course, 
they  were  not  permitted  to  sell  or  kill  for 
food.  A  few  American  mares  were  is¬ 
sued  with  the  intent  of  improving  their 
pony  stock,  and  these  turned  out  so  wild 
as  to  be  positively  dangerous. 

I  am  told  that  empsasis  is  now  placed 
upon  home  gardens,  poultry,  a  few  hogs 
or  sheep,  and  a  dairy  cow  or  two — wise¬ 
ly,  no  doubt,  since  the  outstanding  need 
of  the  people,  even  more  now  than  then, 
is  an  adequate  food  supply.  There  was, 
and  is,  too  little  wild  game  to  count.  A 
few  fish,  chiefly  Missouri  River  catfish, 
were  caught  by  those  living  on  the  banks 
of  streams.  Only  wild  fruit  was  to  be 
had — plums,  gooseberries,  buffalo  berries 
— all  quite  fully  utilized  by  picking  and 
drying,  but  insufficient  in  quantity.  The 
pity  of  it  is  that  so  obvious  a  program 
for  the  home  was  not  officially  under¬ 
taken  a  full  generation  ago — together 
with  co-operative  cattle  raising  as  a  ma¬ 
jor  industry. 


Renovating  Old  Strawberry 
Beds 

(Continued  from  Page  599) 
renovate.  Renovation  should  be  started 
as  soon  as  the  crop  has  been  picked.  The 
old  leaves  should  be  cut  off  with  a  scythe 
or  mowing  machine  and  all  refuse  raked 
clean  and  burned.  This  practice  will  aid 
materially  in  the  control  of  weeds  and 
diseases.  The  next  step  is  to  determine 
where  the  rows  for  next  year’s  crop  are 
to  he  located.  Strips  about  eight  inches 
wide  should  be  left  to  form  new  rows. 
The  easiest  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to 
plow  a  furrow  out  from  either  side  of 
each  strip  and  cultivate  the  soil  down 
even  again.  All  of  the  soil  between  the 
rows  should  be  kept  clean  by  running 
the  cultivator  through  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals  until  the  new  runners  interfere. 
Enough  hoeing  and  cultivating  should  be 
done  during  the  summer  to  keep  the  bed 
free  from  weeds.  After  that  the  bed  is 
treated  the  same  as  a  new  one. 

Renovated  strawberry  beds  should  be 
well  fertilized  to  produce  .strong  plants 


for  next  year’s  crop.  A  heavy  applica¬ 
tion  of  stable  manure  (15  cords  to  the 
acre)  will  accomplish  this  purpose,  but 
in  many  cases  is  difficult  to  secure  and 
commercial  fertilizers  must  be  resorted 
to.  The  following  application  per  acre 
has  given  results  : 

250  lbs.  of  either  nitrate  of  soda 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia, 

400  lbs.  superphosphate, 

200  lbs.  muriate  of  potash. 

Since  strawberries  are  not  wide  feed¬ 
ers,  the  application  of  this  fertilizer 
should  be  made  directly  to  the  row,  and 
is  best  applied  as  soon  as  the  old  leaves 
are  raked  off  after  cutting.  Nitrate  of 
soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  very 
active  and  should  never  be  applied  when 
the  leaves  or  plants  are  damp.  Applica¬ 
tion  just  before  a  rain  is  the  most  favor¬ 
able  time,  for  the  material  will  then  be 
quickly  dissolved  and  carried  into  the 
soil,  without  danger  of  burning. 

One*  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
renovating  the  old  bed  is  that  two  crops 
may  be  secured  from  the  same  land  in 
three  years,  while  if  a  new  bed  is  set 
each  year,  the  best  that  can  be  obtained 
from  a  given  piece  of  land  is  one  crop  in 
two  years.  sumner  d.  hollis. 

Rhode  Island. 


Missouri  Notes 

Again  we  are  suffering  from  a  drought, 
a  condition  which  has  distinguished  the 
last  two  years,  but  which  we  could  not 
believe  would  return  to  mark  the  third 
year  with  its  withering  breath.  It  is  true 
that  rains  have  fallen  over  a  great  part 
of  Missouri,  but  great  general  rains  em¬ 
bracing  groups  of  States  we  no  longer 
hear  of.  The  most  the  daily  forecaster 
can  dare  say  is  “probably  showers nev¬ 
er  do  we  see  “rain”  unequivocally  pre¬ 
dicted.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  dam¬ 
age  is.  resulting.  Meadows  on  hill  land 
are  failures.  In  fruit  there  will  be  quite 
a  reversal  from  the  deluge  of  last  year 
Orchards  will  protect  their  vitality  by 
resting  for  a  season.  Flowers  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  have  done  well.  Narcissus  was 
good  ;  so  were  tulips  and  so  were  peonies. 
These  last  fell  between  Mother’s  Day 
and  Decoration  Day  and  hot  drying- 
winds  hatched  their  departure.  I  found 
Le  Cygne  to  be  very  early,  and  for  once 
its  buds  opened  without  blemish,  but  final 
developments  of  its  flowers  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  satisfactory.  The  same  held  true 
of  Jubilee,  Solange,  Marthe  Bulloch  and 
others.  I  should  call  all  of  this  class 
temperamental,”  but  again  certain  of 
the  fine  old  standards  proved  their  re¬ 
liability.  The  rows  of  Festiva  Maxima, 
Mine,  de  Verneville  and  Duke  of  Well¬ 
ington  were  loaded  with  hundreds  of  huge 
blooms  which  formed  a  canopy  of  white 
over  the  row  and  hung  to  -the  ground  on 
each  side.  Such  a  nrodigality  of  splen¬ 
did  flowers  was  bewildering.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  there  was  no  sale  for  them,  and 
they  wasted  their  beauty  on  the  desert 
air.  After  the  peonies  there  was  rather 
a  blank,  and  the  rush  on  Memorial  Day 
had  to  be  satisfied  with  odds  and  ends. 
Volunteer  larkspur,  which  always  come 
tip  in  great  number,  helped  out";  so  did 
Sweet  William  and  the  Spiraaes  Anthony 
Waterer  and  Froebeli.  The  new  mock 
orange  Virginal  Avas  beginning  to  drop  its 
petals,  but  Avas  never  seen  in  greater  per¬ 
fection  than  during  the  previous  week. 
It  again  asserted  itself  as  supreme  among 
flowering  .shrubs.  The  hoav  Biuldleia 
alternifolia  has  made  a  fine  growth  but 
utterly  failed  to  bloom.  It  begins  to  look 
as  though  it  would  refuse  to  bloom  at  all. 

For  the  first  time  Ave  have  connection 
with  a  municipal  water  main,  which  we 
have  found  of  great  value  in  this  dry 
Period.  Especially  is  the  ability  to  water 
seed  beds  of  great  advantage.  Seed  sown 
late  and  in  dry  times  can  easily  be  kept 
moist  so  there  is  no  danger  of  its  drying- 
off  just  at  a  stage  of  germination  when 
continuous  moisture  is  vital.  Thus  seed 
may  be  soavii  late  and  after  hot  xveather 
has  begun.  With  plenty  of  Avater  ger¬ 
mination  in  the  hot  Aveather  of  June  is 
prompter  and  surer  than  in  early  Spring. 
The  period  of  transplanting  shrubs  and 
perennials  has  also  been  greatly  extend¬ 
ed.  I  find  that  customers  like  to  select 
columbines  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom, 
and  they  can  see  just  what  kind  they 
Avant.  At  first  I  depreciated  this  and 
cast  doubt  on  the  survival  of  a  bloom¬ 
ing  plant,  but  I  do  so  no  longer.  With 
some  care  in  digging  up  and  wrapping  I 
find  perennials  can  be  moved  successful¬ 
ly  at  almost  any  time  of  the  Summer; 
all  but  with  such  exceptions  as  the 
Oriental  poppy.  Only  yesterday,  June 
13,  with  drought  prevailing,  a  real  estate 
firm  asked  for  20  shrubs,  14  Spiraea,  Van 
Houttei  and  six  barberries,  to  be  set  out 
that  day  as  a  foundation  planting  for  a 
hoav  house  which  they  expected  to  sell  at 
once.  We  first  went  to  the  house  and 
dug  the  20  holes ;  then  Ave  drove  home  for 
the  shrubs.  These  came  up  Avith  some 
dirt  to  the  roots  on  which  Ave  poured 
Avater.  They  were  then  loaded  into  the 
truck  and  covered  with  wet  burlap  sacks. 
They  were  again  copiously  watered  when 
planted.  The  holes  were  first  soaked  be¬ 
fore  planting ;  soil  Avas  tamped  firmly 
around  the  shrubs  when  the  holes  were 
half  filled.  Water  was  again  applied 
Avith  hose  permitted  to  soak  axvay  before 
the  final  filling.  A  few  hours  after  the 
Avork  was  done  I  passed  this  house  and 
found  the  shrubs  had  not  even  wilted. 

The  Regal  lilies  are  hoav  in  bloom  and 
make  their  usual  magnificent  shoAV.  Not 
a  single  defect  can  I  truthfully  charge 
against  this  lily.  It  has  every  good 
quality.  It  blooms  immediately  after  the 
Madonna  lily.  This  latter  received  al¬ 


most  a  fatal  blow  in  the  March  freeze 
Avhich  resulted  in  so  much  damage.  The 
mercury  Avent  as  low  as  10  above,  and 
there  was  continuous  cold  for  two  Aveeks. 
The  Madonna  lily  had  begun  to  send  up 
its  blossom  spikes  and  these  Avere  not 
only  frozen  down  but  the  bulbs  them¬ 
selves  in  most  cases  killed. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Propagation  of  Roses 

Would  you  give  me  some  advice  on 
propagation  of  roses?  We  have  a  Avhite 
rose.  Frau  Karl  Drushki,  other  roses  we 
Avould  like  to  make  more  plants  from. 

Pennsylvania.  m.  k. 

Many  of  our  garden  roses  are  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  half-ripe  wood 
of  the  season’s  growth.  We  take  sprays 
that  have  flowered  when  the  floxvers  have 
fallen  and  the.  wood  is  hardening.  Make 
the  cutting  6-in  or  8-in.  long,  cutting  on 
a  slant  at  the  bottom,  trim  off  the  leaves 
so  that  only  half  of  the  foliage  remains, 
and  insert  these  cutting  to  the  depth  of 
tAvo  or  three  inches.  Select  a  sheltered 
but  not  heavily  shaded  spot  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  where  the  soil  is  rather  light,  but 
Avell  tilled.  Water  the  cuttings,  and  if 
the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  invert  a 
glass  jar  over  each  cutting  until  Fall, 
when  a  mulch  is  throAvn  over  them.  In 
a  damp  season  we  omit  the  glass  jar. 
as  the  close  covering  may  cause  rot. 
Usually  garden  roses  root  easily  in  this 
way,  but  some  do  not  propagate  as  easily 
as  others.  The  climbing  roses  usually 
root  Arer,v  easily.  Roses  may  also  be 
propagated  by  layers.  Bend  down  a  con¬ 
venient  branch  of  ripe  Avood,  and  peg  it 
to  the  ground,  leaving  four  to  eight 
inches  of  the  tip  free.  Cut  a  little  “heel” 
in  the  bark  at  the  noint  where  pegged 
down,  and  put  a  little  earth  over  it.  If 
this  is  done  in  Spring,  there  is  Aisually 
a  good  mass  of  roots  at  the  place  where 
pegged  doAvn  by  the  following  Spring, 
when  the  tip  is  cut  off  with  the  roots 
attached,  and  set  as  a  separate  plant. 
Layering  is  rooting  a  cutting  before  it 
is  severed  from  the  parent  plant.  Many 
shrubs  are  propagated  in  this  Avay. 
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Send  for  Catalog. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SON.  SEWELL.  N.  J 
Largest  growers  of  vegetable  plants  In  New  Jersey 


PLANTS  PLANTS  PLANTS 

Millions  of  them— the  largest  shipper  of  vegetable 
plants  in  South  Jersey.  Leading  varieties,  by  Parcel 
Post  or  Express.  Tomatoes  grown  from  certified  seed 
Cabbage  grown  from  Yellows’  Resistant  Strains  of 
seed — it  produces  good  crops  where  others  fail.  If  you 
had  trouble  to  grow  cabbage,  use  our  plants  from  this 
selected  seed,  cost  you  \ery  little  more  but  worth 
four  times  the  price  of  others.  Cauliflower  grown  from 
Shur’s  Improved  Snow  Ball  A’arieties. 

100  Prepaid.  Larger  lots  collect.  100  500  1000  5000 

Cabbage  Plants  . $0.45  $1.00  $1.45  $6-25 

Tomato  Plants  . 50  1.00  1.70  7.50 

Cauliflower  Plants  . 65  2.00  3.25  15.00 

Pepper  Plants  .  85  1.75  3.00  13.75 

Beets.  Lettuce  and  B.  Sprouts..  .50  1.25  2  00  8  75 

Sweet  Potato  and  Celery . 60  I  50  2  50  1 1  25 

Plant  list  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL.  N."j. 

Cabbage  Plants  s,,3;»cfflT 

9A  hour  service,  moss  packed,  good  delivery  guaranteed. 
Copenhagen,  Glory,  Elatduteh,  Railhead,  Succession, 
Savoy,  Red.  Postpaid:  200— 60c;  500— $i. 10;  1,000— $1  75 
Express:  5000— $5.00.  Cauliflower:  36— 25o;  100— 50c; 
500 — $1.75;  1,000 — $000.  Complete  catalogue. 

POUT  MKlddMiEU  -  North  J.lma,  Ohio 

Cabbage  Plants  Le  tfS?  stSl™** 

Express:  l,000-$l;  10,000-* 7.50.,  Postpaid:  200-C0c;  500-*l. 
Catalog.  BUCKEYE  FARMS,  Box  5  UN,  ronngntown.  O. 

PI  ANTQ  Postpaid:  Aster,  Beet.  Cauliflower.  Celery, 
rLHHIO  s.  Potato.  Tomato,  3  doz.  25c;  I00-40c- 
300-$ I  :  1 ,000-$2.75.  Cabbage.  4-doz.  20c;  I00-35C; 
400-$l;  1 ,000-$2.  (Cabbage,  express  collect,  3,000  or 
more  $1  per  1,000.)  Catalog. 

GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM  -  SMOKETOWN.  PA. 

Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

Tomato,  $1.00.  Bermuda  Onion,  $1.00.  Certified  Porto 
Rico  Potato,  $1  00,  Ruby  King  Pepper, $1.00  or  50c— 100 
WHOLESALE  PLANT  CO.  -  .  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


PABBAGE  PLANTS -Extra  Special!  Large  surplus  field 
w  grown  cabbage  plants— Copenhagen  Market.  60o-l,0<>0, 
5  000-#2.50.  Danish  Ballhead  (Short  stem)  also  Flatdutch 
$1-1,000: 1O.000-S7.5O.  Selected.  HAND  picked,  well  p  ck 
ed,  good  del.  guar.  FARMERS  SUPPLY  CO  ,  Franklin,  Va. 
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THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  O 


Only  $50# 

Down  For  a 

3  H.P.  WITTE 

(Throttling  Governor) 

EASY  On  best 
TERMS  Engine  Built. 

Uses  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate  or  any  Gases. 
Replaceable  Die-Cast  Bearings,  Grease  Cup  Lubrication, 
Trouble-Proof  Magneto,  Easy  Starting  Device.  Other 
sizes  and  styles,  2  to  30  H.  P.  Also  saws  and  Pumpers. 


ED  EE  Write  Today  for  My  Big  Engine 
K  ElEiEi  Book— Mo  Obligation 


Greatest  LittleTractoronEarth! 


'The 

gravely: 


My  GRAVELY  is  in  its  fourth  year  of  service 
and  still  going  strong.  Have  never  had  any 
trouble.  My  garden  is  always  free  from  weeds. 
When  others  complain  of  the  drought  burning 
their  gardens  up,  mine  looks  nico  and  fresh  be¬ 
cause  I  keep  it  cultivated  and  a  good  loose  mulch- 
ed  top.  THE  GRAVELY  IS  ALWAYS  READY.” 

That’s  what  Henry  E.  Stockhauser  of  Peoria,  III., 
thinks  of  his  GRAVELY.  He  is  a  commercial  grower. 
Naturally  he  appreciates  such  features  as  the  SINuLE 
WHEEL  TRACTION  and  FRONT  TOOL  HITCH.  This  en 
ables  him  to  work  in  the  narrowest  rows  But,  just  as 
important,  he  finds  the  quality-built  GRAVELY  always 
ready  to  go.  It  will  do  as  much  for  you. 

A  postcard  brings  ALL  tile  facts.  Mail  it  today  for 
FREE  BOOKLET. 

Gravely  Motor  Plow  &  Cult.  Co. 

Box  612  Dunbar,  W.  Va. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


BUD  moth  is  one  of  the  serious  pests  attacking 
apple,  jiear,  iieach  and  some  other  fruit  trees. 
It  winters  in  the  larval  stage,  and  in  Spring  works 
on  the  opening  buds  and  leaves,  particularly  on 
young  trees,  remaining  in  that  stage  nearly  two 
months.  Then  it  transforms  to  the  moth,  which 
lays  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  These, 
when  they  hatch,  skeletonize  the  leaves,  continuing 
to  feed  until  late  Summer.  Thus  it  is  a  long  sea¬ 
son  menace.  Control  methods  have  been  studied  for 
four  seasons  at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station.  En¬ 
tomologist  S.  W.  Harman  recommends  a  midsum¬ 
mer  spray  containing  3  lbs.  of  lead  arsenate  or  one 
pint  of  nicotine  sulphate  in  100  gallons  of  spray 
mixture,  or  a  combination  of  these  two  materials, 
applied  about  the  middle  of  July  or  early  in  August 
which  will  reduce  the  Winter  carry-over  of  this  in¬ 
sect.  The  adult  moths  of  the  bud  moth  are  active 
from  late  June  to  the  latter  part  of  August,  and 
the  new  generation  of  caterpillars  appears  during 
July  and  August.  The  July  and  August  cover  sprays 
for  codling  moth  will  take  care  of  this  Summer  gen¬ 
eration  of  bud-moth  caterpillars,  provided  care  is 
taken  to  coat  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves  where 
the  caterpillars  feed.  No  additional  applications  to 
the  regular  spray  schedule  are  needed  where  the 
codling-moth  sprays  are  properly  applied.'  Light, 
drifting  sprays  will  not  do,  however,  for  the  downy 
surface  on  the  leaves  will  prevent  the  spray  from 
reaching  the  part  of  the  leaf  where  the  bud-moth 
caterpillars  are  feeding.  The  spray  must  be  applied 
with  sufficient  force  to  drive  it  past  the  leaf  hairs. 

* 

HERE  is  no  excuse  for  permitting  ragweed  to 
grow  on  farm  or  roadside.  It  is  an  outlaw  ;  its 
presence  in  hay  lowers  the  quality,  not  only  through 
the  dried  young  stalks,  but  also  because  the  pollen 
is  extremely  bitter,  and  it  is  a  constant  aggravation 
to  those  who  suffer  from  hay  fever.  Many  localities 
have  passed  ordinances  against  it  on  this  account; 
it  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  hay-fever  associations.  Be¬ 
ing  an  annual,  it  can  be  controlled  by  cutting  be¬ 
fore  it  flowers,  and  as  the  foliage  of  young  rag¬ 
weeds  is  susceptible  to  injury  from  chemical  sprays 
it  is  advised  to  spray  with  iron  sulphate  or  cop¬ 
per  sulphate,  which  will  not  injure  grass  or  grain 
in  which  the  weed  is  growing.  Cultivation  of  stub¬ 
ble  directly  after  harvest  will  encourage  germina¬ 
tion  of  seed  then  in  the  soil,  the  young  plants  being 
killed  with  the  harrow,  or  plowed  under  for  humus. 
Any  locality  catering  to  Summer  hoarders  will  find 
ragweed  distinctly  detrimental.  An  organized 
neighborhood  war  against  it  is  well  worth  all  it 
costs. 

* 

HE  value  of  cultivation  in  the  so-called  hoed 
crops  has  been  often  discussed.  Everyone  agrees 
that  the  weeds  should  be  killed,  but  some  have 
claimed,  and  apparently  showed  by  practice,  that 
cultivation  other  than  to  do  this  is  useless  or  detri¬ 
mental.  Much  depends  on  the  weather,  type  of 
soil  and  how  the  cultivation  is  done.  We  have  seen 
the  roots  of  corn,  and  to  some  extent  potatoes,  dis¬ 
turbed  by  too  deep  digging.  When  the  old  corn 
plow  was  the  common  tool,  full  depth  furrows  were 
usually  cut  between  the  rows,  and  great  damage 
would  have  resulted  had  it  not  been  the  custom  to 
plant  wide,  3%  feet  not  being  unusual.  This  gave 
room  for  a  lot  of  digging  without  injury,  and  those 
old  fields,  plowed  in  this  way  and  hoed  up  with  big 
square  hills,  made  a  handsome  job  and  good  corn. 
It  also  made  an  enormous  amount  of  work,  com¬ 
pared  with  modern  tillage  tools,  and  nearly  level 
culture,  which  leaves  the  field  easy  to  plow  the  next 
year.  Some  soils  hake  into  a  hard  surface  and  it 


is  clear  to  everyone  who  has  observed  the  action 
of  crops  that  this  crust  should  he  broken.  The 
plants  seem  to  take  fresh  courage  when  the  sur¬ 
face  is  mellowed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  many  of 
us  do  too  much  cultivating  so  long  as  it  is  shallow. 

* 

N  A  recent  letter  conspicuous  for  clearness  and 
logic  in  other  respects  the  writer,  one  of  our 
farm  friends,  made  the  statement  that  the  farm 
trouble  now  is  due  entirely  to  the  high  cost  of  labor. 
If  the  cost  of  labor  was  adjusted  he  believed  we 
would  soon  all  he  as  well  off  as  before.  This  view 
is  frequently  expressed.  It  is  one  of  those  things 
which  being  often  repeated  are  largely  accepted  as 
facts.  It  is  true  that  when  some  labor  groups  are 
able  to  maintain  a  much  higher  rate  of  wages  than 
other  groups,  the  latter  groups  suffer  in  comparison. 
This  is  true  when  mechanics  insist  on  getting  $12  to 
$15  for  an  eight-hour  day,  even  if  they  c-an  work 
only  two  or  three  days  a  week,  while  the  farmer 
who  furnishes  them  with  food  and  raw  material 
finds  it  hard  to  figure  $1.50  or  less  out  of  his  return 
for  a  12-hour  day.  The  high  wages  also  keep  up 
the  cost  of  production,  and  discourage  sales  when 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  is  generally  low. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  story.  Property 
is  worth  only  what  it  costs  to  reproduce.  A  farmer 
may  have  a  house  that  cost  him  six  years  ago  $10,- 
000  to  build.  The  cost  of  a  house  is  mainly  labor. 
It  is  mortgaged  conservatively  for  $5,000.  He  has 
an  equity  of  $5,000.  The  cost  of  labor  goes  down 
one-half.  The  house  can  he  built  now  for  $5,000. 
No  one  would  pay  more  for  it  than  it  would  cost  to 
build  a  new  one.  The  farmer's  equity  is  wiped  out. 
If  wages  had  dropped  only  40  per  cent  the  house 
could  he  reproduced  for  $0,000,  and  the  farmers 
would  still  have  $1,000  equity  in  it.  Farmers  col¬ 
lectively  have  lost  billions  in  this  process  by  losses 
in  both  income  and  property  values.  Individuals 
with  substantial  equities  have  lost  all.  A  reduc¬ 
tion  of  wages  to  labor  will  not  help  restore  these 
losses.  If  prices  fell  horizontally  for  labor,  and 
commodities  and  mortgages  and  interest  and  con¬ 
tracts  and  taxes,  deflation  of  prices  would  not  make 
much,  if  any,  difference  to  us.  But  then  no  one 
would  profit  by  cycles  of  inflation  and  deflation;  and 
soon  there  would  be  no  such  cycles.  It  is  only  be¬ 
cause  deflation  does  not  affect  all  alike  and  at  the 
same  time  that  some  lose  and  others  profit  by  it. 

* 

HE  sixth  annual  encampment  of  4-H  club  hoys 
and  girls  was  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  grounds  during  the 
week  beginning  June  15.  Four  delegates  and  two 
State  leaders  from  40  States  have  been  in  attend¬ 
ance.  These  delegates,  representing  a  membership 
of  about  900,000  in  the  4-H  clubs  of  the  country,  are 
selected  because  of  excellence  in  growing  crops, 
stock  raising,  making  clothes,  planning  meals,  and 
other  types  of  farm  and  home  work.  These  camps 
are  in  charge  of  the  Extension  Division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  these  young  people 
have  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  what  is  going  on 
in  that  department,  as  well  as  other  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Capital  City.  It  is  a  great  event  for 
them. 

* 

HE  cold  storage  holdings  of  dairy  and  poultry 
products  in  this  country  in  June  were  consid¬ 
erably  less  than  last  year  in  all  lines  but  poultry. 
Government  reports  place  butter  holdings  at  29,293,- 
000  lbs.,  nearly  6,000,000  less  than  a  year  ago.  Eggs, 
5,379,000  cases  of  30  dozen,  2,400,000  under  last  year. 
Frozen  eggs  equal  to  2,717,000  were  in  holding. 
Cheese  of  all  kinds  totaled  52,141,000  lbs.  Frozen 
poultry  figured  at  44,712,000  lbs.,  about  one-fourth 
being  roasters,  and  one-fifth  turkeys.  All  poultry 
holdings  exceeded  last  year  by  9,474,000  lbs. 

* 

CASH  prizes  of  $40,  $30,  $25,  $20,  $15  and  $10 
are  being  offered  by  the  management  of  the 
Rutland  County  Fair  in  competition  among  six  Ver¬ 
mont  counties  which  will  stage  booths  of  4-H  club 
exhibits  on  this  year’s  fair  dates,  September  5-10. 
This  is  the  third  season  of  the  inter-county  contest 
and,  in  addition  to  the  cash  prizes,  the  Governor 
and  Mrs.  John  E.  Weeks  trophy — a  beautiful  silver 
loving  cup — will  go  to  the  county  which  wins  first 
prize,  to  be  held  by  them  a  year.  Last  year  Addi¬ 
son,  Bennington,  Chittenden,  Franklin,  Rutland  and 
Windsor  were  the  counties  entered  in  the  contest 
and  Addison  County  took  first  place.  The  same  six 
counties  which  are  in  competition  for  the  loving  cup 
and  prizes  are  also  invited  to  exhibit  their  best  4-II 
heifer  calves,  any  breed,  in  competition  for  a  free 
trip  provided  by  the  Rutland  Fair  Association  for 
the  best  heifer  calf  and  its  owner  to  the  4-H  Dairy 
Camp,  Eastern  States  Exposition.  In  addition  to 


the  free  trip  for  the  best  heifer  calf  there  are  cash 
prizes  of  $15,  $12,  $30,  $8,  $6  and  $4.  The  4-H  de¬ 
partment  is  one  of  the  largest  at  the  fair.  Among 
the  4-H  exhibits  this  year  will  be  home-garden 
products,  potatoes,  corn,  Alfalfa,  fruit,  pigs,  sheep, 
dairy  and  beef,  poultry,  canning,  food  and  health, 
maple  products,  honey,  clothing,  household  furnish¬ 
ings,  children’s  clothing,  farm  and  home  handicraft, 
picture  stories  and  forestry. 

* 

COPY  of  the  Japan  Poultry  Journal  for  June, 
just  received,  shows  greatly  increased  inter¬ 
est  and  development  in  the  poultry  industry  in  that 
country.  This  magazine  contains  282  pages,  with 
a  large  number  of  advertisements,  20  being  con¬ 
cerns  in  this  country,  comprising  incubators,  brood¬ 
er  batteries  for  growing  birds  and  layers  and  va¬ 
rious  appliances,  and  stock  of  the  standard  breeds. 
Evidently  the  Japanese  are  looking  for  everything 
that  -may  help  to  make  poultry-raising  practical  and 
profitable  for  them.  The  islands  of  the  Japanese 
Empire  contain  261,832  square  miles,  with  88,554,- 
432  population.  Korea,  under  Japanese  control,  has 
an  area  of  85,206  square  miles,  and  21,057,9S9  in¬ 
habitants. 

* 

What  can  you  toll  me  about  the  use  of  land  plaster 
or  gypsum  as  fertilizer?  o.  w.  d. 

Ohio. 

HIS  is  sulphate  of  lime,  and  commonly  contains 
about  half  as  much  lime  as  ground  limestone 
(carbonate  of  lime).  Formerly  large  quantities  of 
this  “plaster"  were  used  in  general  farming  in  the 
East,  it  being  considered  especially  valuable  for 
corn  and  clover.  Its  actual  analysis  does  not  sug¬ 
gest  special  agricultural  value,  but  there  is  fair 
probability  that  it  helps  to  make  potash  in  the  soil 
available.  We  should  like  to  have  the  experience 
of  farmers  who  are  now  using  plaster  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes. 

* 

I  often  wonder  if  the  universities  of  our  country 
realize  what  havoc  they  play  with  the  public  schools 
by  prescribing  work  for  the  high  schools.  These  in¬ 
stitutions  force  boards  of  education  to  spend  tlieir 
money  on  academic  subjects  in  the  high  school  even 
though  they  must  neglect  the  elementary  school. 

IIESE  words  come  from  a  man  connected  with 
one  of  our  higher  education  institutions  in  the 
West,  and  show  an  interesting  trend  of  thought 
toward  the  importance  of  the  fundamentals.  He  sees 
the  danger  in  passing  hurriedly  through  (or  per¬ 
haps  over  describes  it  better)  elementary  subjects, 
so  as  to  get  into  the  so-called  higher  branches  more 
quickly,  which  some  of  our  educational  authorities 
appear  to  favor.  We  know  of  no  other  field  of  hu¬ 
man  endeavor  which  works  on  this  latter  basis.  In 
industry,  business  and  constructive  thought,  funda¬ 
mentals  are  considered  vital,  and  neglect  of  them 
destructive.  The  cruel  part  of  this  mishandling  of 
education  is  that  children  in  their  helplessness  are 
deprived  of  what  is  their  due  in  preparation  for  life. 
Some  time  ago  we  sat  in  a  class-room  where  black¬ 
board  work  in  medium-higher  mathematics  was  un¬ 
der  way.  Part  of  the  pupils  were  having  “hard 
sledding,”  not  because  what  they  were  trying  to  do 
was  so  difficult,  but  on  account  of  their  evident  lack 
of  preliminary  training.  The  teacher  in  charge  of 
the  class  told  us  this  afterward,  but  the  explanation 
was  not  necessary.  Anyone  who  looked  and  thought 
a  hit  could  see  what  was  the  matter.  Like  the  west¬ 
ern  man  quoted  above,  this  teacher  deplored  the 
“tragedy,”  as  he  called  it.  We  are  glad  to  see  this 
point  of  view  on  the  part  of  some  educators,  and 
hope  the  contagion  may  spread.  It  is  really  a  crime 
against  youth  to  drive  it  at  breakneck  speed 
through  fundamentals  in  order  to  reach  the  “higher 
branches”  for  which  they  are  not  prepared. 


Brevities 

That  is  an  interesting  story  about  the  4-H  clubs, 
by  Mr.  Zinn,  on  page  598. 

“O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works!  in  wisdom 
hast  thou  made  them  all:  the  earth  is  full  of  thy 
riches.” 

France  has  reduced  the  percentage  of  foreign  wheat 
permitted  to  be  milled  in  that  country  from  50  to  45 
per  cent. 

At  the  national  peony  show  held  by  the  American 
Peony  Society  last  month  the  variety  Solange  won  the 
sweepstakes  prize  as  the  finest  flower  shown. 

Look  sharp  for  mountain  laurel  before  turning 
sheep  into  a  mountain  pasture.  They  may  not  eat  it 
now,  but  they  may,  and  results  are  often  fatal. 

Get  after  the  poison  ivy  with  calcium  chlorate.  You 
can  destroy  it  without  excessive  labor.  Rattlesnakes 
and  poison  ivy  are  both  objectionable  neighbors. 

One  of  our  correspondents  asks  suggestions  for  farm 
gateways,  in  keeping  with  improved  highways.  An  at¬ 
tractive  entrance  adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  the 
farm  home. 

In  London,  where  great  quantities  of  tea  are  used, 
this  product  is  wholesaled  at  auctions.  Recent  figures 
were  20  to  25  cents  for  medium  qualities,  and  up  to  65 
cents  for  choice. 
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The  Only  Farm  Weekly 

Some  farm  papers  are  changing  from  a  weekly  to 
semi-monthly  on  account  of  reducing  costs.  You  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  weekly  which  we  appreciate.  Before 
you  ever  change  I  am  willing  to  pay  more. 

F.  ERNEST  REID. 

HE  Rural  New-Yorker  is  now  the  only  weekly 
agricultural  paper  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
All  of  the  others  have  dropped  to  one  or  two  issues 
a  month. 

This  year's  income  has  fallen  off  painfully  with 
all  of  us  and  any  saving  in  expense  would  be  help¬ 
ful.  Our  friends,  however,  have  often  told  us  how 
much  they  would  miss  a  single  number  and  we  feel 
like  going  to  the  limit  rather  than  disappoint  them. 
Besides  we  feel  that  this  great  agricultural  country 
needs  and  deserves  one  weekly  publication  to  ade¬ 
quately  represent  the  industry.  No  other  farm  pa¬ 
per  has  ever  been  published  82  years  without  a 
break,  and  we  cannot  help  but  feel  that  with  its 
well-known  principles  and  services  and  id'eals  main¬ 
tained,  its  weekly  publication  will  be  demanded  and 
supported  by  American  farmers. 

The  ancient  philosophers  held  that  the  “first  duty 
of  an  art  is  to  perfect  itself.”  They  explained  at  the 
same  time  that  it  must  maintain  itself.  We  have 
proceeded  on  these  principles  persistently  for 
nearly  50  years  under  a  single  management.  We 
lay  no  claim  to  success  in  our  ambition  to  make  the 
paper  perfect.  The  best  we  can  claim  is  that  we 
have  tried  faithfully  to  justify  the  philosopher  from 
the  viewpoint  of  service  to  the  farm.  The  evidence 
of  maintaining  itself  so  far  is  more  definite.  The 
paper  has  maintained  itself  out  of  its  own  modest 
earnings  for  half  a  century.  But  we  confess  it  is 
going  to  be  a  tight  pinch  this  year.  Many  of  our 
friends  in  the  past  have  written  us  that  they  would 
pay  $5,  $10  and  even  $100  if  necessary  for  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  support  the  paper.  We  hope  that  it 
will  never  be  necessary  to  accept  such  generosity. 
We  have  a  latent  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  sharing 
in  a  way  the  trials  of  this  depression  year  with  our 
friends.  Your  subscription  is  the  one  co-operation 
that  we  must  have  to  succeed.  When  you  have 
something  to  sell,  a  little  advertisement  should  be 
a  mutual  help.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  great  market¬ 
place.  We  will  appreciate  at  this  time  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  your  support  and  friendship,  and  in  return 
you  may  always  rely  on  the  best  service  that  is  in 
us  to  give. 


Lower  Interest  Rates 

LOWER  rate  of  interest  on  all  new  loans  to 
financing  institutions  and  farmers’  co-operative 
marketing  organizations  was  announced  June  15  by 
11  of  the  12  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks,  due 
to  the  low  rates  of  interest  borne  by  their  last  sale 
of  debentures,  aggregating  about  $30,000,000.  The 
debenture  rate  is  attributed  to  the  lower  interest 
rates  in  the  money  markets  and  the  fact  that  the 
passage  of  the  Norbeck-Steagall  bill  by  Congress 
made  the  debentures  of  these  banks  eligible  collat¬ 
eral  for  loans  from  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

The  banks  located  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Louisville,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis  and 
Wichita  will  reduce  their  rates  on  June  15  from 
4 y2  to  3 y2  per  cent ;  St.  Paul,  from  5  to  3%  per 
cent ;  Spokane,  Omaha  and  Berkeley,  Calif.,  4 y2  to 
4  per  cent ;  and  Houston  from  4  to  3%  per  cent.  The 
Columbia  bank  rate  will  remain  at  4 y2  per  cent.  The 
branch  bank  at  Porto  Rico  will  reduce  its  rate  from 
5}4  to  4  per  cent. 


Provide  Plenty  for  All 

WHILE,  under  our  present  economic  system, 
we  have  been  unable  to  reconcile  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  small  farms  and  shop  work  as  apparently 
suggested  by  Henry  Ford  with  the  rightful  interests 
of  commercial  farmers,  two  sentences  in  Mr. 
Ford’s  advertisement  last  week  deserve  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  “letters  of  gold,”  to  be  read  daily  by  every 
farmer  in  America  : 

“As  for  overproduction,  we  have  never  yet  had  a 
sufficient  production  of  all  the  things  which  the 
family  needs.” 

“Give  the  world  a  money  system  that  makes  it 
easier  for  goods  to  flow  from  man  to  man  and  all 
the  factories  on  earth  could  not  begin  to  supply  a 
tenth  of  the  demand.” 

If  these  sentences  at  first  seem  exaggerated  it  is 
necessary  only  to  recall  how  human  needs  have  in¬ 
creased  and  multiplied  during  our  own  generation. 
Luxuries  soon  become  necessities.  Every  desire 
satisfied  creates  a  new  want. 

For  our  part  we  have  never  been  able  to  bring 
ourselves  to  feel  that  a  bountiful  Providence  ever  in¬ 
tended  that  only  a  few  of  the  people  were  to  live 


in  sumptuous  luxury  while  hundreds  of  millions  in 
mass  should  live  generation  after  generation  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  poverty  and  want.  While  people 
are  cold  and  hungry  we  never  could  harmonize  our 
feelings  with  the  request  to  “plow  under  the  third 
row.”  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  human 
needs  will  not  increase  during  the  next  generation 
as  much  as  they  have  in  the  past.  If  all  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  of  the  earth  were  raised  to  the  high 
standard  of  living  enjoyed  now  by  the  few,  our  pres¬ 
ent  facilities  of  production  certainly  would  not  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand  for  many  long  years  to  come.  Then 
multiply  the  needs  of  all  in  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
creases  of  the  last  generation,  and  we  begin  to  get 
in  harmony  with  Mr.  Ford’s  vision.  Let  us  work 
out  an  honest  distribution  of  what  we  create  and 
we  will  never  have  cause  to  complain  of  an  over¬ 
production  of  the  things  that  contribute  to  our  com¬ 
forts  and  enjoyments. 


A  Prized  Approval 

AY  I  not  compliment  you  on  the  article,  “Pre¬ 
cise  Economic  Definitions,”  which  appeared  on 
page  5G7  of  your  issue  of  June  18?  I  particularly 
like  what  you  say  as  to  careless  use  by  politicians 
and  pseudo-economists  of  economic  terms.  Your  ar¬ 
ticle  is  a  just  criticism  of  common  practice  often 
indulged  in,  I  fear  from  deliberate  attempt  to  mis¬ 
lead  or  to  create  wrong  impressions. 

I  do  wish  we  might  have  more  clarity  of  both 
thought  and  expression  with  respect  to  the  matters 
that  are  now  troubling  us,  and  which  demand  clear 
thinking  and  straightforward  statement  if  their 
solution  is  to  be  found.  george  w.  sisson,  jr. 


The  Milk  Bond  War 

In  previous  years  nearly  all  surety  companies  filing 
bonds  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  insure 
payment  for  milk  have  paid  the  claims  with  a  fair  de¬ 
gree  of  promptness,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  1931,  at 
least  15  of  them  failed,  owing  farmers  a  total  of  $100,- 
0(H)  or  more.  Of  these  about  half  resisted  payment. 
They  had  had  the  usual  letters  of  information  when 
Mr.  Fee  first  heard  that  there  was  delay  or  failure  to 
pay  on  the  part  of  the  buyers  bonded  by  them,  and 
then  Mr.  Fee  had  advertised  for  claims  in  accordance 
with  law.  The  claims  were  prepared  and  sworn  to  by 
the  farmers. 

About  March  1  it  became  apparent  that  seven  or 
eight  companies,  owing  about  $60,000  to  about  500 
farmers,  didn’t  intend  to  pay  until  they  were  forced  to. 
The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  sue.  This  we  did,  and  as 
we  expected  the  attorneys  for  the  bonding  companies 
filed  a  denial.  In  most  counties  there  is  no  trial  term 
of  Supreme  Court  between  May  and  October.  Unless 
we  could  overcome  red  tape  and  get  to  trial  in  May, 
we  knew  these  500  farmers  wouldn’t  get  their  money 
until  next  Fall. 

Eight  cases  were  sued  in  March  against  seven  differ¬ 
ent  bonding  companies,  for  various  sums  ranging  from 
$2,000  to  $25,000,  and  totaling  about  $60,000.  As 
farmers  would  be  called  as  witnesses,  I  sued  each  case 
in  the  county  where  the  farmers  lived.  Fortunately 
only  two  cases  had  to  be  tried,  one  at  Batavia  and  one 
at  Syracuse,  and  in  each  case  we  obtained  a  verdict 
for  the  amount  of  our  claims.  The  bonding  company 
in  one  of  those  cases  has  taken  an  appeal,  and  in  the 
other  case  the  time  for  appeal  has  expired  and  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  collect  the  judgment  in  a  few  days. 

In  the  other  six  cases  the  bonding  companies  set¬ 
tled  as  soon  as  they  became  convinced  that  the  cases 
were  going  to  be  reached  for  trial.  They  were  not 
very  agreeable  about  it  though.  They  made  all  the 
trouble  and  delay  they  could.  One  city  attorney  ap¬ 
pealed  for  a  delay  which  I  refused.  The  next  day  I 
learned  they  had  called  a  meeting  of  35  farmers  and 
offered  them  65  cents  on  the  dollar  in  settlement  and 
said  that  was  all  they  would  ever  get.  The  farmers 
turned  it  down,  and  the  next  day  the  attorney  settled 
with  me  for  100  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Another  attorney  with  a  case  at  Monticello  and  an¬ 
other  in  Utica,  exhausted  the  legal  tricks  of  delay, 
and  finally  demanded  a  discount  on  our  claims  to  equal 
the  cost  of  a  suit.  He  brazenly  asked  why  the  com¬ 
pany  should  settle  for  all  we  could  hope  to  obtain  after 
a  trial.  I  then  told  him  that  unless  he  settled  forthwith 
I  would  subpoena  every  farmer  and  charge  the  fees  to 
the  bonding  company  in  my  bill  of  costs,  which  would 
be  $2,900  or  more.  That  hit  him  in  a  spot  tenderer 
than  his  conscience  and  he  paid  both  cases  in  full  with 
interest.  Now  the  milk  bond  war  is  over  for  this 
year  at  least.  Mr.  Fee  and  I  collected  and  distributed 
just  as  fast  as  we  could,  and  we  want  you  and  the  500 
farmers  who  got  the  checks  to  know  it.  That  is  why 
I  have  written  you  this  long  letter,  henry  s.  manley. 

Counsel  to  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets. 


Notes  From  Missouri 

Wheat  here  will  make  about  one-half  the  average 
crop,  or  less.  Oats  and  hay  are  a  failure.  Pastures 
are  about  burned  up.  We  have  had  very  little  rain  so 
far  this  year;  some  farmers  are  hauling  water  for  their 
stock. 

The  cover  crop  looks  good.  It  is  not  far  enough  ad¬ 
vanced  to  be  hurt  by  the  dry  weather ;  too  early  to  pre¬ 
dict  what  the  outcome  will  be.  Early  potatoes  are  very 
poor.  The  late  ones  are  the  main  crop  here,  planted 
from  June  20  to  July  10. 

Where  farmers  can  get  the  ground  ready  they  are 
putting  in  late  crops  such  as  Sudan,  millet,  cow  peas, 
cane,  etc. 

We  get  for  eggs  7^c;  cream,  10c;  veals,  $5.50; 
hogs,  $3.50 ;  old  hens,  8c ;  Spring  chickens,  12,  14  and 
17c,  according  to  weight  and  grade.  The  farmer  sure 
has  been  hard  hit.  Maybe  if  he  gets  pounded  hard 
enough  he  will  try  to  help  himself  and  not  wait  for 
someone  else  to  do  it.  This  has  been  an  off  year  gen¬ 
erally — no  snow  last  Winter,  and  very  little  rain  this 
Spring.  Late  frosts  killed  apples,  peaches  and  plums. 

Phelps  County,  Mo.  J.  s.  s. 


Tour  to  America’s  Wonderland 

IIE  Third  Rural  New-Yorker  Coast  to  Coast 
Tour,  August  11-27,  will  be  a  great  event— Pike’s 
Peak,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Glacier  Park,  Mt. 
Baker,  and  the  marvelous  scenery  along  the  way. 
Here  are  a  few  interesting  letters  from  readers  who 
have  gone  previously,  and  others: 

I  am  sending  some  pictures  my  son  Charles  took 
when  the  1931  tour  was  in  the  locks  at  Seattle. 

New  York.  l.  a.  s. 

TI'ese  were  similar  to  the  picture  shown  on  page 
•  >.).)  and  which  was  used  because  it  was  larger  and 
would  show  up  better,  but  we  are  extremely  glad  to 
know  our  Seattle  friend  was  interested  enough  to  take 
a  picture  of  us.  We  will  take  this  same  trip  this  year, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  loveliest  sightseeing  trips  com¬ 
bining  as  it  did  the  ride  through  the  city  and  environs, 
which  were  beautiful  and  so  different  from  our  eastern 
cities,  and  the  ride  on  Lake  Washington  and  Puget 
Sound.  These  locks  are  the  second  largest  in  the  world, 
ai  ^as  a  very  interesting  experience  to  go  through 
them.  The  parks  in  Seattle  through  which  we  drove 
are  beautiful.  All  in  all  it  was  a  very  interesting  time 
that  we  spent  in  Seattle.  There  will  be  some  time  in 
the  afternoon  for  shopping  and  independent  sightseeing. 

Last  Summer’s  tour  was  the  most  wonderful  two 
weeks  we  ever  had.  It  was  finer  than  we  imagined  it 
could  bo ;  was  really  restful.  People  asked  whether 
we  were  not  tired,  being  on  the  go  all  the  time.  But 
one  got  only  a  good  tired  that  a  night's  sleep  takes 
away  and  we  slept  well,  too,  on  the  train  every  night 
.after  the  first  night.  My  neighbor  across  the  aisle  and 
1  often  said  we  did  not  think  we  would  like  a  room 
any  better,  for  you  would  not  have  the  company 
through  the  day  of  the  people  in  your  car,  and  the  folks 
in  (  ar  D  were  the  finest  ever.  In  fact  there  was  not 
a  selfish  or  complaining  person  in  the  whole  train. 
inaCi  gl'eet.m"s  at  holiday  time  from  a  number  of  the 
1331  tourists  and  how  I  enjoyed  getting  them.  The 
tour  is  something  we  have  as  long  as  we  live.  I  am 
always  thinking  of  the  places  we  visited  and  I  think 
the  place  I  liked  best,  if  there  was  a  best,  is  Paradise 
Inn  The  day  we  drove  there  with  Mt.  Rainier  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow  getting  nearer  and  nearer,  till  we  were 
right  in  it.  That  is  a  beautiful  picture  to  live  with.  I 
am  telling  our  friends  about  the  good  time  and  think 
they  may  go.  one  of  the  1931  tour  members. 

I  have  received  your  itinerary  of  the  Coast  to  Coast 
lour.  I  would  like  to  go.  I  have  two  parties  who 
want  to  go  if  I  will  go  along.  Will  you  kindly  send 
them  one  of  your  itineraries?  It  reads  great  to*  me. 

New  Jersey.  s.  B. 

If  you  can  make  up  a  party  of  your  friends  it  will 
fie  \  er,\  fine,  but  you  will  make  good  friends  on  the  trip, 
lhey  are  all  cheery  and  companionable,  glad  to  see  you 
and  visit  with  you,  so  do  not  fear  to  go  alone.  We 
still  ha \  e  a  call  for  some  man  to  share  a  compartment 
or  drawing-room. 

Your  tour  enclosure  is  very  tempting.  I  have  been 
finding  the  letters  of  those  who  took  in  former  tours 
very  interesting.  They  have  a  sincerity  and  a  gen¬ 
uineness,  and  exude  good  will  to  such  a  point  as  to 
make  them  refreshing  in  this  materialistic  age 

Maryland.  B.  „.  w. 

No,  I  can’t  go  with  you  in  person  on  The  R.  N  -Y 
Tour  this  year,  but  I  shall  follow  the  trip  in  my 
thoughts.  Back  in  1912  I  went  with  a  party  of  col¬ 
lege  girls  for  a  six  weeks’  camping  trip  in  the  Yellow¬ 
stone,  horseback,  because  autos  were  not  then  permitted 
in  the  park,  and  sleeping  either  in  tents  or  under  the 
stars.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Colorado  part  of  this 
year's  tour.  Nothing  could  equal  our  day  at  Mt. 
Rainier;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  our  48  hours  on  the  Canadian  Pacific.  I  hope 
you  will  have  as  jolly  and  friendly  a  trainload  of  neo- 
ple  as  last  year.  j,  T>  E> 

New  York. 

Yellowstone  has  more  geysers  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  you  will  see  marvelously  colored  hot 
springs,  mud  volcanoes  and  spouting  geysers  that  will 
thrill  you  and  remain  a  wonderful  memory  and  mys¬ 
tery  as  they  have  with  our  friend.  This  trip  alone  is 
worth  while  and  added  to  it  all  the  other  sights  we 
have  planned  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  variety  of  scenery  and  enjoyment.  We  are  get¬ 
ting  a  nice  list  of  people  and  are  urging  our  friends  to 
send  in  the  reservation  now  and  be  sure  of  a  nice 
location  in  the  train.  As  a  matter  of  fact  every  ac¬ 
commodation  is  comfortable.  Some  write  they  do  not 
want  to  be  over  the  wheels  but  the  drawing-rooms, 
which  are  the  most  expensive,  are  right  over  the  wheels 
and  no  one  complained  or  was  uncomfortable.  After 
the  first  night  the  movement  of  the  train  proved  to  be 
a  gentle  lullaby  and  the  berths  were  as  comfortable  as 
beds  at  home. 

What  would  you  suggest  for  one  to  wear  for  this 
trip?  And  how  much  luggage  can  we  take?  e.  l. 

New  York. 

Take  just  comfortable  dresses ;  silk  are  good  because 
they  shed  the  dust  and  are  light  to  pack.  You  do  not 
need  a  lot  of  clothes.  Two  or  three  dresses  such  as 
you  would  wear  at  home  and  a  light-weight  woolen 
will  be  all  you  need.  A  sweater  and  a  medium-weight 
coat  will  be  needed  for  Glacier  is  apt  to  be  a  little  cool, 
and  Yellowstone  and  Pike's  Peak  also,  so  that  a  coat 
will  be  required.  Plenty  of  stockings  and  one  or  two 
pairs  of  very  comfortable  shoes.  We  do  not  do  a  great 
deal  of  walking  but  there  are  times  when  you  want  to 
roam  around  and  there  is  nothing  more  exasperating 
than  to  have  a  shoe  that  hurts.  The  men  will  be  able 
to  get  along  with  one  suit — two  would  be  good — and 
enough  shirts.  The  shirts  and  other  laundry  work  can 
be  done  at  Seattle  if  you  -wish  and  returned  to  you  be¬ 
fore  we  leave.  A  medium-weight  overcoat  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  and  a  sweater  if  you  are  inclined  to  feel  the  cold. 
Shoes  should  be  comfortable  and  an  extra  pair  is  a 
great  help;  and  take  enough  socks.  The  main  object 
is  to  travel  as  light  as  you  can  but  provide  the  things 
that  will  make  you  comfortable.  As  for  baggage  take  a 
suitcase  that  will  fit  under  the  seat — an  ordinary  one 
will  do  that  nicely.  Then  for  the  two  nights  at  Yel¬ 
lowstone  you  will  need  some  sort  of  a  small  bair  to 
take  your  overnight  and  toilet  things  in.  We  have  two 
nights  in  the  lodges.  Our  train  waits  for  us  outside  of 
the  park  with  our  trusty  porters  in  charge  of  every¬ 
thing  and  the  baggage  will  be  safe  with  them.  There 
is  no  worry  for  you  anywhere  on  this  trip.  It  is  a 
real  vacation  with  trouble  and  worry  left  at  home,  and 
almost  your  pocketbook.  Make  your  plans  to  join  us 
and  have  a  carefree  holiday  such  as  you  have  always 
promised  yourself.  It  will  pay  you  and  be  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  you  ever  made. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Livestock  Feeding  at  Ohio 
Station 

Ways  of  reducing  feed  costs  and  the 
economy  of  marketing  grain  through  the 
medium  of  livestock  are  of  great  interest 
to  all  stock  feeders  this  year.  All  ex¬ 
periment  stations  in  wheat-growing  reg¬ 
ions  have  worked  with  the  feeding  of 
wheat  to  dairy  cows,  sheep,  calves,  hogs, 
feeder  cattle  and  poultry  for  the  past  two 
years,  or  ever  since  the  production  of 
wheat  has  exceeded  its  consumption. 
That  wheat  is  a  very  good  feed  for  all 
classes  of  livestock  is  now  established. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  held 
three  special  livestock  days  in  succession 
in  May.  The  first  day,  classed  as  Feed 
Merchants’  Day,  drew  some  125  sellers  of 
feeds  to  the  station  to  study  the  newest 
developments  in  feed  economy  for  all 
<-lasses  of  livestock.  The  second  day  was 
for  Livestock  Marketing  Men,  and  about 
800  attended  this  meeting.  The  main 
day,  Livestock  Day,  brought  more  than 
500  farmers,  some  of  them  from  other 
States,  to  learn  of  the  newest  develop¬ 
ments  at  the  Ohio  Station. 

Each  day's  program  began  at  10  A.  M. 
with  an  inspection  and  discussion  of 
dairy  cattle  projects.  Among  the  things 
emphasized  by  C.  C.  Hayden,  head  of 
the  dairy  department,  was  the  report  of 
some  tests  which  show  very  satisfactory 
results  from  the  extensive  use  of  wheat 
in  the  dairy  cow’s  ration.  Two  years’ 
work  shows  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent 
of  wheat  may  be  used  with  good  results. 

Results  of  other  tests  with  dairy  cows 
indicate  little  difference  in  the  results 
when  a  ration  having  a  nutritive  value 
of  one  to  four  was  compared  with  other 
rations  having  a  nutritive  value  as  wide 
as  one  to  ten.  The  figures  indicate  the 
protein  relationship  to  carbohydrates; 
that  is,  that  just  as  good  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  with  a  smaller  amount  of  protein 
than  used  to  be  thought  necessary,  with 
no  cutting  down  on  the  merits  of  the  ra¬ 
tion  and  no  loss  in  the  cow's  nutrition. 
This  means  a  great  saving  in  expensive 
protein  feeds.  Other  tests  clearly  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  value  of  good  quality 
legume  hay  but  showed  little  variation 
between  Soy-bean,  clover  and  Alfalfa 
hays,  with  a  slight  preference  for  the 
hays  in  the  order  named. 

In  testing  feeds  for  calves,  results 
show  that  liquid  skim-milk  is  slightly 
better  for  producing  weight  and  skeletal 
growth  in  calves  than  either  powdered 
skim-milk  or  blood  flour,  but  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  liquid  skim-milk  the  others  may 
be  used  to  advantage.  Dairy  heifers  fed 
fish-meal  as  a  protein  supplement  have 
made  about  the  same  growth  as  another 
group  which  received  linseed  oilmeal. 

D.  C.  Kennard  explained  the  experi¬ 
mental  work  with  laying  hens  in  in¬ 
dividual  wire  cages.  These  hens,  put  as 
pullets  ready  to  lay  into  separate  cages, 
have  made  better  egg  records  and  had 
less  loss  of  life  than  have  their  sisters 
that  were  allowed  to  range.  The  food 
and  habits  of  the  caged  birds  being  under 
control  they  do  not  become  infected  with 
range  diseases  or  learn  such  bad  habits 
as  feather-pulling  or  cannibalism.  Some 
remarkable  egg  records  have  been  made 
with  caged  layers;  in  fact,  many  have 
been  found  to  lay  two  eggs  per  day  fre¬ 
quently. 

The  free  choice  method  of  poultry  feed¬ 
ing  is  creating  much  interest  because  of 
its  economy  and  simplicity.  This  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  use  of  home-grown  grain, 
so  necessary  as  a  measure  of  economy 
this  year.  "  A  mash  concentrate  which 
carries  about  27  per  cent  protein  is  used 
by  the  station.  Grains  make  up  about 
three-fourths  of  most  poultry  rations,  but 
it  is  the  one-fourth,  composed  of  pro¬ 
tein,  mineral  and  vitamin  supplements, 
that  determines  the  value  of  the  ration 
as  a  whole.  A  very  good  combination 
for  this  mash  is  equal  parts  of  Soy-bean 
oilmeal,  dried  milk  and  meat  scraps  or 
fish-meal.  Mr.  Kennard  recommends  that 
a  partition  be  put  into  the  mash  feeder 
and  the  whole  grains  fed  in  a  separate 
compartment,  thus  allowing  the  birds 
free  choice  of  food. 

W.  L.  Robison  exhibited  to  the  visit¬ 
ors  several  lots  of  hogs  that  had  been 
held  beyond  their  intended  marketing 
time  for  their  inspection.  They  had  been 
fed  shelled  corn,  trio  mixture  and  salt  as 
a  base  ration.  One  lot  had  received  kelp 
in  addition,  which  slightly  increased 
both  the  average  daily  gain  and  the  cost 
of  that  gain.  Other  lots  had  received  a 
mineral  mixture  of  salt,  limestone, 
steamed  bonemeal,  iron  oxide,  copper 
sulphate  and  potassium  iodide. 

It  was  found  that  salmon  oil  might  re¬ 
place  Alfalfa  meal  as  a  source  of  vitamin 
D  in  the  swine  ration  when  the  Alfalfa 
meal  was  difficult  to  obtain.  Molasses 
was  tried  with  one  lot  of  pigs  but  the 
results  were  not  satisfactory.  Fish-meal 
has  proved  to  be  a  superior  supplement. 
Dried  skim-milk  has  not  proven  a  worth¬ 
while  addition  to  fish-meal,  as  gains  were 
lowered  and  costs  increased. 

Oats,  either  fed  alone  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  corn,  proved  good.  Grinding 
the  oats  when  mixing  them  with  corn 
paid  well. 

Raul  Gerlaugh,  chief  in  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  described  the  feeding  work  which  he 
lias  superintended  with  white-faced  calves 
that  have  finished  six  months  of  an  in¬ 
tended  10  months’  feeding  period.  There 
were  five  lots  of  20  calves  each.  Each 


calf  in  all  lots  received  a  daily  ration  of 
7  lbs.  of  silage  and  1%  lbs.  of  mixed  hay. 
Three  lots  were  fed  2  lbs.  daily  per  calf 
of  a  protein  supplement  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  cottonseed  meal  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  and  a  full  feed  of  shelled  corn. 
Lot  1  is  a  check  lot,  with  which  to 
gauge  the  other  lots ;  Lot.  2  is  fed  %  lb. 
of  cane  molasses  daily  per  calf ;  Lot  3 
receives  1  lb.  of  molasses  daily  per  calf. 
The  calves  receiving  molasses  have  con¬ 
sumed  more  corn  and  accordingly  have 
made  greater  gains.  The  difference  in 
cost  for  the  molasses  feed  has  been  negli¬ 
gible.  In  former  tests  molasses  was  fed 
at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  daily  per  calf,  but 
this  made  the  cost  of  gains  too  high.  A 
half  pound  or  pound  of  molasses  daily 
makes  a  worth-while  addition  to  the  ra¬ 
tion  where  rapid  gains  are  desired.  In 
Lot  4  1  lb.  of  the  protein  supplement 
was  replaced  by  1  lb.  of  shelled  corn. 
They  gained  more  slowly  in  the  first 
weeks  than  the  other  lots,  but  at  the  end 
of  six  months  have  equaled  the  others  in 
gains. 

Lot  5  are  an  outstanding  group  of 
calves.  Their  feed,  for  the  20  calves, 
has  been  31  lbs.  of  a  supplement  consist¬ 
ing  of  equal  parts  of  linseed  meal,  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  and  dry  rendered  tankage. 
This  amount  of  mixture  provides  the 


group  of  calves  the  same  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein  that  the  20  calves  in  the  check  lot 
(Xo.  1)  get  from  40  lbs.  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  linseed  meal  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  Both  lots  receive  the  same 
amount  of  hay,  silage  and  shelled  corn. 
The  calves  in  Lot  5  gained  25  lbs.  more 
per  calf  than  the  group  in  Lot  1  dur¬ 
ing  the  175  days  the  test  has  been  under 
way.  This  gain  has  been  made  with  less 
feed  and  the  calves  really  have  a  leaner 
appearance  than  the  others. 

M.  C.  ELLENAVOOD. 


Livestock  Questions 

ANSWERED  BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Guenon's  Cow  Judging  Theory 

Could  you  give  me  any  information 
about  Guenon's  theory  of  judging  cows 
for.  milk  production?  C.  E.  S. 

New  York. 

I  have  read  Guenon's  “Treatise  on 
Milch  Cows,”  which  was  first  published 
about  100  years  ago.  I  presume  this  is 
the  one  to  which  you  refer.  The  only 
copy  I  know  of  in  this  country  is  owned 
by  Benjamin  L.  Goss,  Salem,  Mass. 

"  Briefly  the  treatise  covers  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  M.  Francis  Guenon,  a  cattle 
dealer  of  France,  in  1822.  and  for  several 
years  thereafter.  From  his  studies,  and 
observations  of  many  cows,  he  established 
a  classification,  relative  to  length  and 
quantity  of  production,  founded  upon  the 
shape  and  outline  of  the  different  marks, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  es¬ 
cutcheon.  The  only  objection  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  from  a  practical  standpoint  seems, 
to  me  to  be  that  the  differences  re¬ 
marked  are  rather  numerous,  and  would 
necessitate  rather  frequent  application 
and  study  to  be  applicable.  In  other 
words  the  average  dairyman  does  not 
come  in  contact  with  sufficient  number 
of  cows  to  become  familiar  with  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

In  general,  however,  Guenon  divides 
all  cows  regardless  of  breed  into  eight 
classes.  lie  sub-divides  each  class  into 
three  divisions,  called  high,  medium  and 
low.  Guenon  brings  out  the  point  that 
in  each  class  of  cows  are  to  be  found  in¬ 
dividuals  which  resemble  others  in  that 
class  in  points  of  excellence  relative  to 
capacity,  constitution,  etc.,  but  these 
cows  for  some  reason  do  not  produce  as 
well  as  their  general  appearance  would 
indicate.  These  low  producers  he  called 
bastard  cows.  They  may  be  detected  by 
their  variation  from  their  particular 
class  escutcheons.  The  sub-divisions  are 
based  on  body  weight.  The  cows  in 
Class  1,  are  called  Flanders  cows;,  they 
are  the  best  milkers.  Each  class  is  di¬ 


vided  into  eight  orders  depending  on  the 
size  and  width  of  the  escuthcheon.  Quot¬ 
ing  partially  on  these  low  producers  the 
author  states: 

“The  Flanders  cow  has  two  varieties 
of  bastards.  The  first  has,  within  the 
escutcheon  of  ascending  hair,  an  oval  of 
downward  growing  hair,  just  below  the 
privates,  and  in  line  with  it,  distant 
therefrom  about  eight  inches.”  The  sec¬ 
ond  variety  can  be  detected  by  the  fact 
that  the  upward  growing  hair  of  the  es¬ 
cutcheon,  is  rough  and  bristling,  instead 
of  smooth  and  pointing  straight  upward. 
The  other  varieties  of  low  producers  may 
he  distinguished  by  other  irregular-grow¬ 
ing  areas  of  hair.  The  low  producers  of 
the  second  class,  for  example,  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  two  patches  of  ascending 
hair  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  privates, 
distant  from  it  about  one  and'  one-half 
inch.  These  areas  are  from  four  to  five 
inches  long  and  about  an  inch  and  one- 
half  wide. 


Feeding  Sow  and  Pigs 

Should  a  sow  be  fed  skim-milk  before 
farrowing?  What  kind  of  grain  should 
be  fed  before  and  after  farrowing? 

Michigan.  w.  R.  E. 

Skim-milk  is  one  of  the  best  things  to 
feed  a  brood  sow,  along  with  her  grain, 
both  before  and  after  farrowing.  The 
system  that  we  follow  as  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  farm,  and  which  I  have  found  to 
be  very  satisfactory,  is  to  keep  second- 
cutting',  good-quality  Alfalfa  hay  before 


our  brood  sows  all  the  time.  We  put  this 
in  small  racks  fastened  to  the  side  of  the 
pens. 

The  grain  ration  would  be  influenced 
to  some  extent  in  the  interests  of  econo¬ 
my  by  feeds  which  you  have  available. 
Corn,  oats,  barley  or  mixtures  of  these, 
are  suitable  for  brood  sows  or  for  grow¬ 
ing  or  fattening  pigs.  It  is  best  if  oats 
and  barley  are  used  to  feed  them  ground, 
and  I  also  like  cracked  corn  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  whole  corn. 

Whatever  of  these  grains  are  used,  I 
think  it  is  very  advisable  to  mix  in  with 
it  for  each  100  lbs.  of  the  grain,  10  lbs. 
of  tankage  or  fisli-meal,  and  5  lbs.  of 
Alfalfa  meal.  Keep  the  following  min¬ 
eral  mixture  before  the  sows  at  all  times 
in  a  small  trough  or  container,  fastened 
so  they  will  not  knock  it  over :  Equal 
parts  of  ground  limestone,  steamed  bone- 
meal  or  dieapho,  and  salt.  For  •every 
100  1’os.  of  this  mineral  mixture  add  to 
it  one  ounce  of  powdered  iron  sulphate. 
The  skim-milk  may  be  mixed  with  the 
grain  and  fed  as  a  slop,  in  which  case 
feed  about  three  parts  skim-milk  to  one 
part  of  grain  by  measure.  One  system 
would  be  to  put  the  grains,  mixed  as 
previously  outlined,  in  a  self-feeder  and 
then  give  the  sows,  or  shoats,  all  the 
skim-milk  they  will  drink  twice  daily. 


Cost  of  Cow  Pasture 

What  is  a  fair  charge  to  make  for  pas¬ 
ture  per  cow  per  month  under  present 
conditions,  also  charge  for  young  stock 
if  this  should  he  different?  c.  E.  ir. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

The  question  of  pasture  would  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  kind  of  pasture  involved. 
Under  present  conditions  pasture  of 
mixed  grass  will  probably  rent  this 
Spring  and  Summer  for  50  cents  to  $1 
per  month  per  head,  about  half  this  rate 
for  calves.  Good  clover  or  Alialla  pas¬ 
ture  would  be  worth  more.  Land  that 
rents  for  50  cents  per  care  will  usually 
require  at  least  one  to  two  acres  per  cow 
per  season,  based  on  a  six  to  eight-month 
season  would  give  a  return  of  $3  to  $4 
per  acre. 

At  present  prices  of  hay  I  believe 
more  Alfalfa  will  be  pastured  this  com¬ 
ing  season.  Cattle  should  be  gradually 
accustomed  to  Alfalfa  pasture, _  and  not 
pastured  on  it  when  the  ground  is  muddy, 
to  avoid  pasture  injury.  Cattle  and  sheep 
on  Alfalfa  may  bloat,  however,  if  they 
are  pastured  a  short  time  daily  at  the 
beginning,  and  are  not  put  on  Alaflfa 
when  it  is  wet  and  until  after  the  dew 
has  evaporated  they  do  not  bloat.  I  have 
used  Alfalfa  pasture  for  several  years 
for  cows  and  have  had  practically  no 
trouble  from  bloat.  One  and  one-half 


to  two  dollars  per  head  per  month  would 
be  a  fair  price  this  coming  season  for 
good  Alfalfa  pasture. 


Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  Dairy 
News 

The  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  Dairy  Im¬ 
provement  Association  shows  a  combined 
total  of  1,029  cows  in  the  Wallkill  Val¬ 
ley  and  the  Rondout  Valley  branches, 
for  the  month  of  April. 

There  Avas  a  total  of  43  dairies  with 
659  cows  with  155  on  the  honor  i*oll  and 
66  cows  dry,  in  the  Wallkill  Valley 
branch.  The  Rondout  Valley  branch  had 
370  cows  with  99  on  the  honor  roll  and 
41  coavs  dry.  Ncav  members  are  Fred 
Meredith  and  Carl  Lucht,  both  of  Wall- 
kill  and  Arthur  Geary,  Kerhonkson. 

In  the  two-time  milking  class  were, 
Arnold  Peterson's  North  Star,  Avith  2,- 
136  lbs.  milk  and  79  lbs.  fat;  Jesse 
Deyo's  Dora,  Avith  1.674  lbs.  milk  and 
61.9  lbs.  fat;  and  Oscar  Smith’s  No.  153, 
Avith  1.674  lbs.  milk  and  58.6  lbs.  fat. 
The  high  coavs  in  the  three-time  milkers 
Avere,  W.  E.  Bruyn's  May,  with  2.288 
lbs.  milk  and  81.3  lbs.  fat ;  Raymond 
DuBois’  Rosebud,  Avith  1.920  lbs.  milk 
and  74.9  lbs.  fat;  and  W.  E.  Bruyn’s 
Pretty,  Avith  2,136  lbs.  milk  and  69.4  lbs. 
fat.  In  the  four-time  milking  class,  W. 
E.  Bruyn’s  Pretty  led  all  others  Avith 
2,205  lbs.  milk  and  79.4  lbs.  fat. 

The  highest  cow  in  the  Rondout  Val¬ 
ley  branch  was  No.  2S  on  the  State  In¬ 
stitution  Farm  Avith  2,259  lbs.  milk  and 
90.4  lbs.  fat.  E.  av.  c. 


In  Tune  With  the  Times 

Tests  of  seven  lots  of  lambs  at  the 
Michigan  Station  indicates  that  corn  and 
linseed  meal  together  Avith  Alfalfa  hay 
and  silage  gave  the  best  results  of  the 
seven  rations  tested.  This  ration  gave 
the  lowest  cost  of  gain  and  the  most  jn'ofit 
per  lamb. 


Weight  and  height  records  Avere  kept 
on  44  pre-school  children  for  one  year. 
The  greatest  gain  for  both  height  and 
Aveight  was  made  from  the  period  of  May 
through  October.  Two-thirds  of  the  gain 
AATas  made  during  this  period  and  one- 
third  of  the  gain  was  made  during  the 
other  six  months.  It  Avas  pointed  out 
that  there  Avas  little  difference  in  the  food 
during  the  tAvo  seasons.  The  time  spent 
in  rest  varied  little  from  season  to  sea¬ 
son.  The  main  factor  seems  to  be  that 
more  time  Avas  spent  out  of  doors  in  Sum¬ 
mer  than  in  Winter.  This  fact,  together 
Avith  the  greater  amount  of  sunshine  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  period  is  thought  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  greater  gains.  Illness  Avas 
most  frequent  during  the  months  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  April. 


In  Connecticut  tests  the  alternate  graz¬ 
ing  of  pasture  land  has  brought  better  re¬ 
sults  than  continuous  grazing.  The  ele¬ 
ment  most  commonly  deficient  in  soils 
used  for  pasture  are  prosphorus  and 
calcium.  Farm  manure  alone  will  not 
give  the  best  results  as  a  top  dressing 
for  pasture  unless  it  is  reinforced  Avitii 
phosphorus.  The  use  of  calcium  or  lime 
on  pasture  depends  on  whether  or  not  the 
predominating  pasture  grasses  are  adapt¬ 
ed  to  SAveet  or  sour  soils.  On  pastures 
Avhere  White  clover  and  Kentucky  Blue 
grass  predominate  the  use  of  superphos¬ 
phate  and  limestone  caused  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  the  spread  of  these  tAvo  plants. 


Alfalfa  Avas  cut  five,  four,  three  and 
tAvo  times  per  season  at  the  Experiment 
Station  in  Ohio.  Best  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  two  cuttings  in  Northern 
Ohio  and  three  cuttings  in  Southern  Ohio. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  first  cutting  be 
made  at  somewhat  earlier  stage  than  the 
subsequent  cuttings  because  of  the  rapid 
loss  in  quality  where  the  first  cutting  is 
delayed.  The  last  cutting  in  the  Fall 
should  be  early  enough  to  permit  the  Al¬ 
falfa  to  go  into  the  Winter  with  a  healthy 
growth  10  or  12  inches  in  height. 


Many  dairymen  are  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  eoAV-testing  association  butter- 
fat  tests  indicate  that  fat  tests  obtained 
from  composite  samples  of  milk  are  usual¬ 
ly  loAver  than  the  fresh  tests.  This  Avas 
especially  true  Avhen  the  physical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  composite  sample  was  poor. 
More  accurate  results  were  obtained  by 
testing  fresh  samples  four  times  a  month 
than  by  testing  a  composite  sample  of  all 
milk  produced  four  time  a  month. 


At  Michigan  five  factors  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  clean  milk  have  been  studied. 
Small  top  milk  pails  were  found  more  ef¬ 
ficient  than  open  top  pails  in  producing 
milk  of  Ioav  bacteria  count.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  sterile  utensils  in  the  production 
of  milk  was  emphasized.  Discarding  the 
first  three  or  four  streams  from  each  teat 
reduced  the  bacterial  count  about  75  per 
cent.  Milked  cooled  beloAV  50  degrees 
Fahr.  permitted  bacteria  to  grow  very 
sloAvl.v,  while  milk  held  at  70  degrees 
Fahr.  soured  in  24  hours.  In  cooling  milk 
the  surface  cooler  Avas  found  rapid  and 
efficient,  but  any  method  which  cools  the 
milk  within  two  hours  after  milking  Avas 
found  to  be  satisfactory.  L.  H.  w. 
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Ridding  a  Horse  of  Worms 

I  have  a  tine  1, 400-lb.  horse  worthy  of 
the  best  attention.  What  can  I  put  into 
three  quarts  of  horse  feed  guaranteed  to 
clean  out  all  worms?  When  shall  this 
be  repeated?  How  often  a  year  is  it 
safe  to  deworm  a  horse?  c.  V. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  single  treatment  that  will 
surely  rid  a  horse  of  all  kinds  of  worms. 
Treatment,  to  succeed,  should  be  given 
according  to  the  variety  of  worm  found 
present.  Round  worms  are  most  com¬ 
mon.  This  worm  is  six  inches  or  more 
long,  yellowish  white  in  color  and  ta¬ 
pered  at  each  end'.  Tt  inhabits  the  small 
intestines  and  does  considerable  damage, 
when  numerous.  These  and  other  worms 
are  contracted  by  the  horse  eating  feed 
or  drinking  water  that  has  been  con¬ 
taminated  by  the  bowel  discharges  of  an 
infested  horse.  Adult  worms  and  eggs 
of  such  worms  are  voided  in  the  feces. 
A  foal  may  even  become  infested  with 
embryo  round  worms  when  it  nurses  the 
teats  of  its  dam  that  have  been  fouled1 
with  filth  from  the  stable  floor  or  yard. 
Always  wash  the  udder  and  teats  of  the 
mare  before  the  foal  is  allowed  to  nurse 
for  the  first  time,  and  then  try  to  keep 
the  teats  clean.  Foals  more  often  be¬ 
come  infested  by  grazing  old,  horse-taint¬ 
ed  grass,  and  in  such  pastures  both  adult 
horses  and  colts  contract  round  worms, 
blood  worms  and  pin  worms.  The  adult 
horses  carry  the  worm  through  Winter 
and  void  some  of  them  on  grass,  thus 
keeping  up  the  infestation  with  worms. 
Rots,  which  inhabit  the  horse’s  stomach, 
are  contracted  by  the  animal  licking  off 
the  nits  or  eggs  of  the  horse-bot  fly, 
which  may  be  seen  adhering  to  the  long 
hairs  of  the  chin,  breast,  and  legs,  when 
the  horse  is  on  grass  in  Summer.  The 
swallowed  nits  hatch  out  embryo  larva 
or  bots  which  adhere  to  the  wall  of  the 
stomach,  suck  nourishment  from  it  and 
develop  for  about  10  months  when  they 
are  again  voided  on  grass  to  burrow  and 
develop  flies  which  carry  on  their  pes¬ 
tiferous  work.  Bots  are  usually  classed 
with  worms  by  horsemen  as  the  internal 
pests  of  the  horse.  Blood  worms  are 
most  injurious  as  they  are  true  blood¬ 
suckers.  They  often  kill  poorly  nour¬ 
ished  colts,  being  contracted  on  old, 
horse-contaminated  pastures.  The  blood 
worm  is  pink  in  color,  sharp  at  one  end 
and1  square-cut  at  the  other,  like  a  tiny 
shingle  nail,  and  is  an  inch  or  more  long. 
Then  there  is  the  pin  worm,  which  is 
whitish  in  color,  pointed  at  each  end, 
two  or  three  inches  long  and  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  large  intestines  and  rectum. 
It  causes  poor  condition  when  numerous, 
and  often  so  irritates  the  horse,  when 
present  in  its  rectum,  that  it  stamps, 
paws  or  kicks  in  the  stable,  chiefly  at 
night,  and  it  also  rubs  its  tail  when 
given  the  chance.  The  blood  worm  also 
inhabit  the  large  intestines  and  often  get 
into  the  artries  of  the  mesentery,  causing 
dilatations  (aneurisms)  which  may  rup¬ 
ture  and  cause  death.  Such  dilatations 
often  are  the  cause  of  recurring  attacks 
of  colic,  in  the  adult  horse,  one  of  which 
proves  fatal,  from  rupture  and  bleeding. 
When  a  horse  is  known  to  be  infested 
with  worms  it  is  best  to  starve  it  for 
36  hours  and  then  have  a  veterinarian 
administer  four  or  five  drams  of  oil  of 
chenopodium,  in  a  gelatin  capsule,  and 
follow  immediately  with  a  full  dose  of 
raw  linseed  oil  (one  or  two  pints),  given 
slowdy  and  carefully  by  way  of  the 
mouth.  If  bots  are  present,  it  is  better 
for  him  to  give  two  to  six  drams  of  car¬ 
bon  bisulphid,  in  gelatin  capsules,  but  not 
to  follow  it  with  a  dose  of  oil.  When 
blood  worms  are  present,  the  expert  may 
give  treatment  with  a  special  drug 
(atoxyl)  by  way  of  the  jugular  vein.  To 
rid  a  horse  of  pin  worms  administer  a 
full  dose  of  raw  linseed  oil,  by  way  of 
the  mouth,  and  24  hours  later  inject 
into  the  rectum  two-thirds  of  a  pail  of 
tepid  water  containing  two  ounces  of 
dried1  sulphate  of  iron.  Repeat  the  in¬ 
jection  two  or  three  times,  at  intervals 
of  24  hours.  When  a  veterinarian  can¬ 
not  be  employed,  mix  together  two  parts 
of  common  salt  and  one  part  each  of 
dried  sulphate  of  iron,  tartar  emetic, 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  powdered  fenu¬ 
greek,  and  of  the  mixture  give  the  horse 
a  tablespoonful  night  and  morning,  in 
dampened  feed,  for  a  week ;  then  stop 
for  10  days,  when  the  treatment  may  be 
repeated,  if  needed.  A.  s.  A. 


Calves  in  Pasture 

J.  W.  Bartlett,  of  the  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion,  says  that  calves  under  six  months  of 
age  should  never  be  turned  to  pasture  as 
a  sole  source  of  nutriment.  The  grass  is 
too  high  in  water  content  to  afford  the 
young  calf  nutrients  for  proper  growth. 
Many  dairymen  question  the  advisability 
of  ever  turning  young  calves  to  pasture, 
as  the  laxative  grasses  have  a  tendency 
to  eliminate  the  supplemental  grain  ra¬ 
tion  before  it  can  be  assimilated. 

Prof.  Bartlett  believes  that  calves 
ranging  from  six  months  to  a  year  in  age 
may  be  safely  pastured  if  given  some 
grain.  The  amount  of  grain  should  vary 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  calves. 
Although  it  is  recommended  that  at  least 
2  lbs.  be  given  daily,  a  12  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  ration  is  the  best  growing  feed  and 
may  be  composed  of  one  part  cornmeal, 
one  part  bran,  one  part  ground  oats,  and 
one-half  part  linseed  oil  meal.  Provide 
water  and  shade"  in  the  pasture  lot  if  the 
calves  are  to  be  out  during  the  day.  Due 
to  the  annoyance  of  flies,  however,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  young  animals  be 
kept  in  the  stables  during  the  day  and 
turned  into  a  nearby  pasture  at  night. 
Calves  handled  in  this  way  will  continue 


to  grow  better  and  will  not  require  a 
heavy  feeding  next  Winter. 


N.  Y.  State  Dairy  Club 
Doings 

Seven  hundred  dairymen  in  51  of  the 
56  agricultural  counties  in  New  York 
State  are  testing  8,569  cows  each  month 
through  the  State  Dairy  Record  Club, 
which  has  laboratories  located  in  Mid¬ 
dletown.  Orange  County:  Gowanda,  Cat¬ 
taraugus  County;  and  Ithaca,  Tompkins 
County.  The  club  is  sponsored  by  the 
dairy  department  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University 
in  Ithaca,  and  is  carried  on  entirely  by 
mail.  The  dairyman  himself  takes  the 
milk  samples  and  records  the  amount  of 
feed  used.  These  records,  with  each 
cow's  test,  are  summarized  at  the  labora¬ 
tory. 

The  first  regional  laboratory  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1929  at  Middletown  for 
Orange  County  dairymen  ;  the  laboratory 
now  tests  about  2,800  samples  for  dairy¬ 
men  in  14  surrounding  counties.  The 
Gowanda  laboratory  tests  about  2,200 
samples  from  10  near-by  counties,  and 
the  Ithaca  laboratory  tests  about.  2,700 
samples  from  22  Central  New  York  coun¬ 
ties.  Added  county  laboratories  at  Os¬ 
wego,  Malone.  Westport  and  Owego,  are 
testing  an  additional  thousand  samples 
each  month. 

About  500  fewer  cows  are  being  tested 
this  year  compared  to  last  year’s  rec¬ 
ords  but  100  more  dairymen  in  10  ad¬ 
ditional  counties  are  being  served.  Origi¬ 
nally  the  dairy  club  was  considered  hav¬ 
ing  paricular  appeal  to  dairymen  who 
had  small  herds  as  the  charge  was  upon 
the  cow  basis.  Herds  varying  from  a 
few  cows  to  50  and  60  are  tested  under 
this  plan,  with  an  average  of  about  22 
cows  to  the  herd.  The  cost  averages  12 
cents  a  cow,  milking  or  dry. 

EUGENE  W.  CANDIDUS. 


Livestock  Sales 


June 
steins, 
Backus 
N.  Y. 

June 
Sale ; 
Conn. 
Aug. 


21. — Seventy-five  registered  IIol- 
Earlville,  N.  Y.,  Sale  Pavilion ; 
Pedigree  Co.,  managers,  Mexico, 

24. — Sheldegren  Farm  Guernsey 
Wetmore  Sales  Co.,  Winsted, 


30. — Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association,  10th  annual  consignment 
sale,  Pomfret  Center,  Yt. ;  D.  H.  Rikert, 
sale  manager,  South  Royalton,  Yt. 


Cow’s  Torn  Teat 

As  to  treatment  for  a  badly  cut  teat 
on  cow,  we  frequently  have  cows’  ud¬ 
ders  cut  with  wire  and  many  times  we  dis¬ 
infect  and  sew  up  with  needle  and  thread 
(coarse).  If  you  have  a  young  calf 
week  old  or  so,  put,  calf  to  nurse,  but  be 
right  by  and  don’t  let  it  drag  down  on 
teat  or  butt  the  udder.  After  four  or 
five  days  it  will  heal  as  a  rule.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  main  thing  and  keep  calf  away 
and  keep  clean.  H.  B.  grimball. 

South  Carolina. 

I  had  a  very  heavy  milker  get  her  teat 
cut  on  barbed  wire  so  it  tore  out.  a  large 
piece  and  blood  and  milk  ran  all  the 
time.  I  dressed  it  twice  a  day  with 
wool  fat,  bound  it  on  a  clean  old  soft 
cloth.  In  five  weeks  it  was  all  healed 
and  milks  as  well  as  ever. 

Maine.  h.  w.  gerrish. 


Boston  Livestock 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Hogs.  —  Supply  rather  light,  market  fully 
steady,  demand  fair  to  good.  Bulk  of  sales 
$3.50  to  $4. 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  cattle  moderate,  veal- 
ers  light,  market  on  cows  and  bulls  fully  steady, 
vealers  $1  higher,  demand  good  for  vealers, 
fair  for  other  classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $1.75  to  $3. 
Low  cutter  and  cutter  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $1.25  to  $3. 

A'ealers. — Medium  and  choice  $4.50  to  $7.50; 
cull  and  common  $2.50  to  $4.50. 

Sheep.- — None. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  barely  normal,  market 
firm  with  last  week,  demand  fair.  Choice,  per 
head,  $95  to  $110;  good,  $80  to  $95;  medium, 
$45  to  $80;  common,  $40  to  $45. 


M/nn|  U/oMfprl  Sheep  owners  write  and 
IfWOl#!  VVaillCU  send  names  of  others. 
S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Established  1906 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY  COWS 


22  registered,  blood-tested, 
selected  from  6  Ohio  herds. 
1  herd  of  15  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  cows.  25  picked  from  another  herd.  Grade  prices, 

SPOT  FARM,  t  i  l.  1.  A  ,  N.  Y,  John  C.  Reagan,  Prop. 


FOR  SALE 
Extra  Choice 

from  high  testing  imported  stock, 
price.  VICTOR  FARMS 


JERSEY  BULL  CALF 


Will  sell  at  farmers’ 

Warwick,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Andelot  Aberdeen-Angus 

Choice  animals  of  both  sex  at  reasonable  prices. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  -  WORTON,  MB. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 


SHEEP 


Wanted  to  Exchange 

RAMS  FOR  EWES— We  have  some  splendid  Hamp¬ 
shire  Rams  for  sale  at  $25.00,  or  we  will  exchange  for 
grade  ewes.  An  unprecedented  opportunity  to  build 
up  by  using  sires  from  one  of  America’s  oldest  import¬ 
ed  flocks.  AIRTOP  FARM  -  Sharon,  Conn 


FOR  SALE-30  Southdown  Sheep  XZIir 


*  t 


ANIMAL  CONTROLS  and  REMEDIES 

These  new  marvelous  control  appliances  used  on  thousands  of 
farms,  Gov’t.  Exp.  Sta.,  etc.  Also  Nose  Tongs.  DeHorning  Staffs, 
Bull  Staffs,  etc.  Send  for  complete  descriptions  and  New  Low 
prices.  Read  how  others  save.  Write  today. 

FLI-FATE. — Dr.  Spencer’s  new  stainless  fly  sprav.  Highly  effective. 
Also  veterinary  remedies  for  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 
PENETRIN. — A  general  purpose  liniment  for  animals,  used  by  Dr. 
Spencer  for  20  years.  Boon  to  dairymen.  For  caked  udders,  mam- 
mitis,  swelling,  lameness,  bloat,  flatulent  colic,  etc.  1  at.  bottle 
$1.00  postpaid. 

GiALL  LOTION. — Excellent  remedy  for  sore  shoulders  and  all 
cuts  and  abrasions.  Price  75  cents. 

Dealers  Wanted  for  Entire  Line.  Address  all  inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 


Spencer  Bros.  Inc., 


cow 
WEAKER 


THIS  <S  THE  year 
TO  BUY  a 

U  NAD  ILL  A  SILO 


ll/TILK  prices  can’t  remain  at  the 
present  low  level.  They’ll  be 
higher. 

But  the  very  low  price  you  pay 
for  a  Unadilla  this  year  will  remain 
the  same  for  the  many  years  it 
will  serve  you. 


Special  Service 
for  Late  Buyers 

Our  factory  is  stocked 
with  silos  of  Oregon  Fir 
and  Spruce.  We  ship  the 
same  day  your  order  is 
received.  A  Unadilla  can 
be  erected  by  2  men  in  2 
days. 

Write  for  catalog  and  to¬ 
day  ’s  low  prices. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Distributors  of  Papec  Ensil¬ 
age  Cutters  for  New  England, 
New  Jersey  and  Southern 
New  York.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  and  prices. 


WORM  CAPSULES 


Contain 

TETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.  T. 

KILL  STOMACH  WO  RMS  and 
OTHER  ROUNDWORMS 
in  SHEEP  and  GOA  TS 
KILL  WORMS  in  HOGS  and  other 
LIVESTOCK— No  Long  Costly  Setback 
Efficient — Easy  to  Give — Low  Cost 
Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Pavis  Products 

Send  for  ILLUSTRATED^ 

WORM  BULLETINS  Nos.  650  I 
and  661  —  Scientific — Helpful  I 
Address  Desk  N-3 9-  G  I 


FREE 


Animal  Industry  Dept,  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


PAWFR  EQUIPPED 

ruvvbll  SEPARATORS 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

Trade  in  your  old  separator  for  a  new  Sharpies 
Electric  or  Engine  drive. 

SHARPLES  CO.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Miscellaneous 


THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS 

Delanson,  New  York 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 
HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 
HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Inquires  invited.  Visitors  welcome.  D.  0.  Beresford,  Mqr. 


Pen  Raised  Raccoons 


all  ages,  some  hand  raised  Pets. 

CLIFFORD  PEACOCK,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  farms  guernsey 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 


from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH VlLL E  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Accredited  Dairy  Cows  Up  Springers 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ayrshires 
Holsteins.  Delivery  of  five  and  ten  cow  lots  made  any 

where.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN  -  Barrs,  Vi.  Tel.  105 


naiDV  rnilJP  Good  selection  for  sale  at  all  times 
lyrllKI  Cull J  Fully  Accredited,  Blood-Tested 
Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Holsteins.  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 

JACOB  ZLOTK1N,  Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J 


SWINE  | 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1083 

375  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

175  Berkshire  &  0. 1.C.-200  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

fofttCefeeCdrterongyh-leCted  Y°U',g  Porkers  a“ 

6  Weeks  Old  -  $2.00  each 

7-8  Weeks  Old  -  $2.25  each 

9-10  Weeks  Old  -  $2.50  each 

oa?  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Vt.,  Conn.,  Pa. 
pigs  25c  extra  to  cover  vaccination.  Send  in  your 

A  sqeuraaredd?al  a8t°alf  Ume^  g°°d  PigS'  °U*'  guarantee- 

SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

T.he,  J,lgs.  we  shiP  are  just  as  advertised,  all  large, 
giowthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free.  K 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

6-7  wks.  old,  $2.00  ea.  8-10  wks.  old,  $2.50  ea. 

ill  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
or^nand  in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days 
with  the  pigs  return  them  at  my  expense. 

„„„  WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN.  MASS. 

P.  S.  Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  S4.00  ea. 

Reliable  Pigs 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wks.  old,  $2.00,  7-8  wk..  old.  $2.25,  8-9  wks.  old,  $2.50 
10-12  wks.  old,  $3.00.  Chester  Whites,  7-8,wks.  old,  $3.50. 

i  t,™rSfre  al1  weanP<1  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 

LARGE  TYPE  YOUNG  PIGS 

for  sale  at 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  Inc. 

T  ,  .  h  ,  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

I  el.  John  ba>n on t  (Cary  Branch)  Lexington  0351 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.00  -  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50 

also  a  few  smaller,  $2.75 
..  Chester  White  and  Poland  China  Cross. 

ALSO  50  YOUNG  BOARS  and  100  YOUNG  SOWS 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 

CHESTER  WHITE,  DUR0CS  AND  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

ar®  a  high-grade  pig  not  crossed,  ans  one 
of  these  breeds  will  make  you  fast  growing,  early 
maturing  hogs.  We  can  pick  you  some  good  pigs 
for  your  future  brood  stock. 

A*LtoJ0  weeks  old  shipped  C.  0.  D.  $3.00  each 

Add  Joe  for  inoculation  on  Conn,  and  Vt.  pigs. 

HIGHLAND  YARD,  834  Boston  Post  Road, 
Weston,  Mass.  Phone:  Waltham  0472-R 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester- Yorkshire  and  Chester-Berkshire 

7  to  8  weeks  old,  S2.25  ea.  9  to  10  weeks  old,  S2.50  ea 
CHESTER  WHITES— 8  to  9  weeks  old,  $3.00  each. 
Crated  Free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 

SMALL  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Extra  Quality  feeding  pigs,  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed,  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  some  Chesters. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Crates  free. 

7  to  8  weeks  old  $2.50  each  C.O.D. 

POST  ROAD  FARM,  WESTON.  MASS. 

Telephone  Waltham  0888 

PIGS  AND  SH0ATS  f*SSF„%>7ZZSl 

$3.00;  10  weeks,  $3.50;  12  weeks,  $4.00.  60  lb.  Shouts 
$5.00  crated.  Send  remittance  to  save  you  C.O.D.  charge 
or  C.O.D.  All  breeds.  State  2nd  choice,  size  and  breed 
wanted,  please.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 

Registered  Big  Type  Chester  Swine 

and  Pigs  from  International  Champion  Stock  at  Farmers 
Prices.  J.  WATSON  NICELY  -  -  Llgonier,  Penna. 

H usky  Y o ung  Pigs  S  &  ?0ww leL  s!.oo 

Crated  Free.  Shipped  C.  O.  D  10  to  12  weeks  3  25 

GEO.  HOLMAN,  Tel.  1449  W,  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

n  REG,  CU/IMC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Patting- 
WuROC  Off  lilt  ton  Son,  Merrifield,  N.  V . 

OEG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS— Spring 
pigs  ready.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 

fl  1  P’c  lb-  Sows,  $8  ea.  Pigs,  8  wks.,  $6  ea.  Bred 

V.  1.  U  O.  Gilts,  $25.  Ped.  free,  R.  KILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

too  FEEDING  PIGS,  $2.50  ea. Rguussh”R?!;« 

COATS 

ft  ftnUTC  Bucks  and  Does,  grade  stock.  ’Reasonable. 

O  UUHIO  LIEB,  41  E.  42nd  St.  -  New  York  City 

PONIES 

SHETLAND  PONIES — Special  Price  for  10  Days 

10  head  for  $350.  A.  B.  POUTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwater,  O. 

FERRETS  | 

Fprrpfc  Special  ratters,  $3.00.  Bred  females,  $5.00. 
*•  Will  ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  Hartman,  New  London,  O 

.*.  RABBITS 

VfATURED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealands 
and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock.  Specially 
priced  $3.00  each.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 

Rnhhitc  Z  '\nnnline  FuI1y  descriptive  catalog,  10  cts. 

lidUUHb  0t  ouppilcs  Albert  Faeey,  Jr..  Inc..  D- 14,  Wallkdl.  N.  T 

|  .*.  DOGS  | 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

from  Blue  Ribbon  strain'(pedigreed).  Females,  $20  to 
$25.  EDWARD  CARLSON,  15  Winter  Street,  Wobnrn,  Mass. 

CPECIAL  OFFERING  of  Airedale  Puppies,  3  mos.  old, 
W  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Nelr™y.Va!rm 
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'larm  Reds 


Trapnested  —  Blood-  Tested 
23  Years  of  Pedigreeing 

Broiler  Chicks  -  Egg-Bred  Chicks 

/-r"\  Cross  Breed  Chicks 

MOSS  Started  Chicks  and  Pullets 

^  Prices  now  lowest  in  many  years. 

9  Write  for  particulars  at  once. 

MOSS  FARM  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Blood-Tested  Chicks 

(lash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) ...  $3.00  $5.00  $9  $42  $80 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) _  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 
HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Order  Now—  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) _ $2.50  $4.00  $7  $32  $60 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)....  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  3.50  6  27  50 

Prom  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks  .100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Catalog  FREE.  Write — 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHICKS 

41/2  c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buffi  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  $5.50  per  100.  ltocks 
and  Reds,  $7.50  per  100.  Wyan¬ 
dotte;,  $7.50.  Broilers,  $5.50. 
lc  more  in  lots  less  than  100. 

21-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100%  delivery. 
JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


n 

Fairport  ‘‘Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World's  best  strains— Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  SheppardJ_ 
Park's  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  priceor  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran-  I 
•ee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  | 

chicks.  Write  for  full  colored  Catalog  »nd  Economy  Prices. 

Falrport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
R.  D.  42.  Falrport.  N.  Y. 


mm 
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Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Mated  to  Pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  free  range  selected 
stock  at  $6.00  per  100,  $27.00  per  500, 
$53.00  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival 
Guaranteed.  10%  books  orders.  Order 
from  this  Ad.  or  write  for  Catalog. 


Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Maple  Lawn  Chicks  for  Qua,ity 


Park’s  Bar. 
S.  C.  Black 


,  100%  live  delivery  100 

White  Leghorns . $5.00 

White  Ply.  Rocks . 6.50 

White  Wyandottes .  6.50 

Owens  Str.  R.  I.  Reds.  6.50 
Rocks  (Per.  2D32) . . .  6.50 
Minorcas .  6.50 


and  Profit. 

500  1000 

$23.00  $45.00 
30.00  60.00 


30.00  60.00 
30.00  60.00 
30.00  60.00 

_ _ _  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mix,  $4.50 — 100;  Heavy  Mix.  $5.50 
White  Pekin  Ducklings,  $15 — 100:  $70 — 500 
Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lots. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlistcrvilie.  Pa. 


Weisie&Chicks 


Select  Matings — Blood-Tested  100  400  1000 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 

Wyan-Rock  &  Bram-Rock  Cross. $11.00  $42.00  $100.00 
W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes .  12.00  46.00  110.00 

Shipped  postpaid;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Hatches 
every  week  throughout  entire  year. 

Write  for  Pullet  Prices  and  Booklet. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wli.  Leghorns.  $5.50  $25.00  $45.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Bar’n  Str.  Wh.  Legs...  6.00  27.50  50.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

White  Rocks  .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  27.50  50.00 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 

Order  direct  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


JUST  THINK*You  can  now  kuy  direct  from 

Parks’  their  young  Bred-to- 
Lay  Barred  Rock  Pullets  and  Cock¬ 
erels  with  43  years  of  egg  breeding,  as  low  as 
70c  and  80c  each.  America’s  oldest  and 
greatest  strain  ol  Rocks.  Catalog  free. 
J.  W.  Parks  &  Sons,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain,  25  50  100 

S  C  White  Leqhorns . $2.00  $3.00  $5.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks -  2.00  3.50  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.25  5.50 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivers'  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Tancred  Strain  — 

Wh.  Leghorns...  $5.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  7.00 

S.  C.  Reds .  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed _ 

Light  Mixed . 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery. 

Write  for  free  circular. 

Box  R  McAlistervllle,  Pa, 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


100 

500 

1000 

$5.00 

$25.00 

$45  00 

7.00 

32.00 

60.00 

7.00 

32.00 

60  00 

600 

27.50 

50.00 

4.50 

22.50 

45.00 

Postpaid. 


C.  P.  LEISTER 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  $6 — 100:  White  Wyandottes. 
$7 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5 — 100.  We  ship  every 
Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROM IG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ruirvc  c.  o.  d.  —  from  free  range 

LUILAlO  FLOCKS.  Prices  on — 25  50  100 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns.  .$1.50  $2.50  $4.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  1.75  3.00  5.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  1.50  2.50  4.50 

Mingoville  Poultry  Farm  -  Box  809  -  Mingoville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  100  500  1000 

B.  ltoclcs  or  Beds .  $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  25.00  48.00 

White  Leghorns .  5.00  22.50  40.00 

MONROE  HATCHERY  Box  R  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


HEAVY  MIXED  CHICKS 

$5.75  Per  Hundred.  Catalogue  free. 

IL.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES  Dept.  N.  [GREENCASTLE  PA. 


nvrv  f  UHPC  Excellent,  production  bred  White 
IT  U  J-iJ-iHi  JL  3  Leghorns,  12  weeks,  75c.  Order 
now.  M.  F.  Roberts,  Linwood  Ave.,  Paramus,  N.  J. 


P  11  f  e  Larpe  Vigorous  Barred  Rocks,  10  weeks,  80c. 
llllieiS  M.  F.  Roberts  Linwood  Ave.  Paramus,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  my  Own  Flock,  5c. 
Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER  •  McAllatorvillo,  Pa. 


Large-scale  Turkey 
Production 

BY  MILLER  PURVIS. 

Part  II. 

In  a  preceding  article  I  told  about  the 
flock  of  2.250  breeding  turkeys,  the  larg¬ 
est  one  in  the  world,  which  E.  G.  Com¬ 
mons  owns,  and  described  how  the  larger 
part  of  them  were  fed  last  year  from  the 
time  they  were  hatched  until  time  to 
market  them,  when  1,200  were  retained 
as  breeders  and  the  remainder  sold  in 
the  market. 

This  flock  is  kept  during  the  Winter 
and  breeding  season  on  a  piece  of  land 
divided  into  several  fields.  They  have 
been  on  this  land  since  last  Fall,  sleep¬ 
ing  on  out-of-door  roosts  all  Winter  with 
no  protection  from  the  weather  of  the 
longest  Winter  that  Southern  Idaho  has 
had  since  1894.  Today  they  are  the 
healthiest  lot  of  turkeys  I  ever  saw  and 
our  State  poultry  expert,  who  visited  the 
flock  the  other  day,  said  they  were  the 
healthiest  he  knew  of  in  all  Idaho. 

These  2,250  hens  and  70  toms  are  eat¬ 
ing  at  this  time  1.000  lbs.  of  laying 
mash,  500  lbs.  of  chopped  Alfalfa  hay, 
which  is  moistened  when  fed,  200  gal¬ 
lons  of  sour  skim-milk  and  10  quarts  of 
cod-liver  oil,  each  day.  The  laying  mash 
is  the  same  as  is  used  for  laying  liens, 
or  the  mash  mixture,  of  which  a  formula 
was  given  in  the  first  article,  may  be 
used  as  a  laying  mash.  All  feed  is  fed 
in  long  troughs  on  legs  so  no  filth  from 
the  ground  can  get  into  it.  The  500  lbs. 
of  Alfalfa  hay  chopped  to  quarter-incli 
lengths,  fed  each  day  is  considered  equiv¬ 
alent  to  1,000  lbs.  of  green  chopped  Al¬ 
falfa. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  season  all  the 
hens  were  put  in  one  field.  The  70  toms 
used  on  the  flock  are  in  a  field  by  them¬ 
selves.  When  time  for  laying  to  begin 
came  each  of  tlio  toms  was  mated  to 
three  hens  each  day  in  a  separate  pad- 
dock.  The  mated  hens  were  put  in  a 
field  by  themselves  as  soon  as  mated. 
This  system  allows  210  liens  to  be  mated 
each  day.  As  one  mating  fertilizes  all 
the  eggs  in  a  clutch  that  is  all  the  eggs 
that  are  laid  before  the  hens  become 
broody,  this  system  assures  the  mating 
of  every  hen.  As  soon  as  a  hen  becomes 
broody  she  is  put  in  the  broody  paddock 
and  mated  again,  and  in  from  a  week  to 
10  days  she  is  laying  again.  Three  men 
are  kept  busy,  two  being  on  day  duty 
and  one  taking  care  of  things  during  the 
night. 

The  egg  production  of  this  flock  runs 
as  high  as  1,500  eggs  a  day,  varying 
above  or  below  this  figure  as  the  liens 
begin  to  go  broody,  the  average  being 
somewhere  between  1,000  and  1.200  a 
day.  The  eggs  are  packed  as  gathered 
in  ordinary  egg  crates,  15  dozen  being 
put  in  the  30-dozen  crate.  Once  a  week 
the  eggs  are  trucked  to  a  turkey  hatch¬ 
ery  at  Boise,  120  miles  away,  this 
hatchery  taking  them  at  25  cents  each. 
When  Mr.  Commons,  the  owner,  is  ready 
to  hatch  for  himself  the  hatchery  hatches 
the  eggs  and  gives  him  half  the  poults, 
which  makes  them  cost  him  50  cents 
each,  the  common  price  for  day-old 
poults  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Common  has  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  invested  in  equipment,  as  lie  dresses 
and  packs  the  turkeys  produced  by  his 
association.  Last  year  the  association 
sold  turkeys  to  the  value  of  $56,000, 
which  was  about  half  the  value  of  all 
the  turkeys  produced  in  Gooding  Coun¬ 
ty,  one  of  the  smaller  ones  in  Southern 
Idaho. 

The  brooder-house  on  Mr.  Commons’ 
plant  is  100x25  feet.  It  is  a  stucco-cov¬ 
ered  building,  with  concrete  floor  and 
has  an  efficient  ventilating  system.  It 
is  heated  by  electricity.  The  building  is 
separated  into  brooding  spaces  6x12  feet, 
and  each  space  lias  an  outdoor  yard  of 
the  same  size.  The  poults  are  kept  on  a 
wire  floor  inside  and  outside.  This  floor 
is  made  of  one-lialf  inch  mesh  hardware 
cloth,  supported  by  a  frame  that  keeps 
it  a  few  inches  above  the  concrete  floor. 
The  pannels  of  this  floor  are  of  con¬ 
venient  size  so  they  can  be  easily  lifted 
to  allow  the  concrete  to  be  cleaned  of 
the  droppings  that  fall  on  it  through  the 
wire  cloth  floor  above.  This  wire  cloth 
floor  prevents  any  chance  of  filth  con¬ 
tamination  and  allows  the  whole  building 
to  be  kept  in  the  most  perfect  sanitary 
condition.  Last  year  the  poults  bought 
in  California  and  shipped  nearly  2.000 
miles  before  they  had  any  feed,  did  so 
well  on  a  wire  floor  that  less  than  5  per 
cent  died  during  the  season. 

The  poults  are  kept  in  this  brooder- 
house  until  they  are  about  five  weeks  old 
and  are  then  taken  out  on  the  open  des¬ 
ert,  to  a  place  where  no  turkeys  were 
ever  before  kept.  A  camp  is  established 
and  the  poults  are  never  out  of  sight  of 
an  attendant  until  they  are  marketed. 
Mr.  Commons  plans  to  have  from  5.000 
to  10.000  turkeys  to  market  next  Fall, 
his  ultimate  aim  being  20,000  each  year, 
these  to  be  kept  in  hands  of  2.000. 

A  word  about  what  the  market  wants. 
The  demand  for  turkeys  has  changed  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years.  The  chain  stores 
are  a  very  important  factor  in  absorb¬ 
ing  the  crop  and  they  want  what  would 
have  been  called  a  small  turkey  only  a 
few  years  ago.  They  want  nicely  condi¬ 
tioned  turkeys  weighing  from  10  to  12 
ibs.  They  cater  to  people  who  buy 
thriftily  and  a  10-lb.  turkey  will  make 
a  nice  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  din¬ 
ner  for  the  average  family.  Last  year 
the  big  turkeys  went  slowly,  many  being 
put  in  storage  to  he  used  by  hotels  and 
restaurants. 

This  demand  for  smaller  birds  makes 


it  possible  to  produce  birds  that  will 
bring  top  prices  from  late  hatches.  This 
year  more  June-hatched  turkeys  will  be 
offered  in  the  market  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  great  Idaho  turkey  in¬ 
dustry.  Even  a  July-hatched  poult  may 
be  forced  to  make  a  10-lb.  carcass.  The 
warmer  weather  of  June  and  July  pro¬ 
motes  rapid  growth  and  an  early  market 
maturity.  This  demand  for  lighter  birds 
makes  it  easy  for  New  York  and  New 
England  producers  to  get  top  price  birds 
into  market  if  they  are  hatched  after  set¬ 
tled  warm  weather  has  arrived,  and  their 
nearness  to  the  best  markets  gives  them 
better  _  prices  than  the  Idaho  producer 
gets — if  they  can  produce  the  quality 
which  gives  Idaho,  Utah  and  Montana 
turkeys  a  preferential  demand  in  eastern 
markets.  High  quality  comes  from  using 
high-quality  breeding  stock  and  proper 
feeding,  which  makes  quick  gi-owtli  and 
the  delicious  sweet  and  palatable  flesh 
that  epicures  demand  and  everybody 
likes. 

Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

Through  the  thoughtfulness  of  State 
Grange  Lecturer  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  of 
Lowville,  a  gold  mine  has  been  made 
available  for  the  use  of  the  Grange  lec¬ 
turers  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Last 
September  Miss  Arthur  was  honored  by 
being  asked  to  speak  before  the  trustees 
of  the  libraries  of  New  York  State  at 
the  Lake  Placid  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  Association.  Upon 
her  suggestion  the  libraries  of  the  State, 
with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  State 
Library  Extension  Service,  have  made 
available  to  the  Granges  of  the  State 
what  is  known  as  the  “The  Country 
Bookshelf,”  made  up  of  books  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  State  Grange  Reading 
List  and  other  books  of  special  value  to 
rural  readers. 

Any  Grange  in  the  State  of  New  York 
is  now  entitled  to  borrow  25  books  from 
this  list  from  the  Slate  Library,  free  of 
charge,  for  six  months,  and  an  additional 
25  books  for  the  small  payment  of  50 
cents.  This  offer  was  made  for  one  year 
and,  needless  to  say,  is  a  wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  opened  up  to  the  Granges  of 
the  State.  Whether  the  offer  is  extended 
will  depend  largely  on  how  much  of  a 
response  there  has  been  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  from  the  Granges.  Further  infor¬ 
mation  may  he  obtained  by  addressing 
Frank  L.  Tolman,  Director  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  Extension  Division  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  at  Albany. 

The  books  in  the  Country-side  Book¬ 
shelf  were  selected  by  Miss  Arthur,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Extension  Service 
of  the  State  Library,  and  since  the  Lake 
Placid  meeting  many  libraries  have 
added  these  books  to  their  shelves,  as  re¬ 
quested.  In  case  these  books  are  bor¬ 
rowed1  from  the  State  Library  Extension 
Division  at  Albany  the  State  Library 
pays  the  return  transportation  charges 
on  the  hooks. 

Handbooks  of  information  explaining 
the  methods  to  he  followed  in  making  the 
loans  from  the  State  Library  at  Albany 
may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Library 
Extension  Division,  at  Albany.  If  it  is 
desired  to  establish  a  Community  Li¬ 
brary  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grange 
ask  for  an  application  blank  for  that 
purpose.  Grange  lecturers  may  find  that 
their  own  local  libraries  have  some  or  all 
of  the  books  of  the  County-side  Book¬ 
shelf. 

This  Country-side  Bookshelf,  contain¬ 
ing  books  selected  for  the  New  York 
State  Grange  Reading  Club  by  Miss  Ar¬ 
thur,  contains  about  150  volumes,  and 
embraces  a  wide  variety  of  works  of  fic¬ 
tion,  nature  studies,  sketches  of  interest¬ 
ing  persons,  places  and  events,  books  on 
health,  books  for  children,  etc.  From 
time  to  time,  worthwhile  new  books  are 
added  as  they  appear. 

One  of  the  most  beloved  Grange  vet¬ 
erans  of  New  Hampshire  recently  died, 
Henry  H.  Metcalf,  a  charter  member  of 
Capitol  Grange  of  Concord.  Mr.  Met¬ 
calf  was  State  Historian  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  for  a  long  period,  and  filled  many 
important  positions  in  local  and  State 
Granges.  He  served  as  the  first  lec¬ 
turer  of  his  own  Grange  and  also  later 
as  Master.  He  served  as  lecturer  of  the 
Merrimac  County  Pomona  for  11  years 
and  also  as  lecturer  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  State  Grange  for  several  years.  He 
was  the  chief  promoter  of  State  Old 
Home  week  and  served  as  president  of 
the  State  Old  Home  Week  Association. 

A  distinguished  Golden  Sheaf  member 
of  the  order  recently  passed  away  at  his 
home  in  Ohio,  former  State  Overseer  E. 
Si  Tussing.  Mr.  Tossing  joined  Madi¬ 
son  Grange  of  Ohio  in  1879.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  serving  as  oversser  of  the  Ohio 
State  Grange.  Mr.  Tussing  served  on 
the  State  Grange  executive  committee 
and  as  deputy,  he  being  one  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  deputies  of  the  State  Grange  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  widow,  Mrs. 
Tussing,  is  also  a  Golden  Sheaf  member. 

A  new  Grange  organization  in  New 
York  State  is  the  Pomona  Lecturers’  As¬ 
sociation.  Its  officers  are :  President, 
Mrs.  Charles  Jenkins,  Wallkill,  Ulster 
County ;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Warner 
Esley,  Savannah,  Wayne  County,  and 
secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  Mimmie  Mine- 
kime,  North  Collins,  Erie  County.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  the  new  association  is 
to  promote  a  closer  co-operation  between 
Pomona  and  Subordinate  Grange.  _  The 
new  organization  also  has  been  striving 
to  increase  the  attention  at  the  State 
series  of  regional  lecturers’  conferences, 
conducted  by  the  State  Lecturer  and 
State  Master. 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks 
Stato  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found. 
Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Season’s  rock  bottom  prices 
Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W.  Rocks  and 
Leghorns  Hall  Cross  Wyandottes 
12c  13c  15c 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices  to 
broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  mid  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn,  Tel.  645-5 


New  Hampshire 


. mm 

nLLJJ 

The  Business  Man’s  Bird  for  Profits 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  and  original  breed¬ 
ers.  Von  get  full  benefit  of  our  pedigreeing. 
trap-nesting,  matings,  blood-testing  (13 
years) — at  NO  extra  cost. 

We  are  hatching  every  week  all  summer.  Hub¬ 
bard  Chicks,  because  of  Low  Mortality  and  Rapid 
Growth,  are  EXTREMELY  PROFITABLE  FOR 
BROILER  PURPOSES. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1932  Catalog  FREE. 

K  HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE,  N.  O. 


BALANCED 


HILLP0T  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Big,  Vigorous,  Fast-Growing.  Heavy-Laying. 

100  500  1000 

Wh.  and  Br,  Leghorns. .  .$6.50  $32.50  $60.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  8,00  40.00  75,00 

R,  I.  Reds  .  8.50  42.50  80.00 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wyan . 10.00  47.50  90.00 

Special  Matings:  Wh.  Leghorns,  4c  each  ad¬ 
ditional;  other  breeds,  3c  each  additional. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three  weeks  old  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wyandottes. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

SUMMER  PRICE  LIST 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  Wh.  Leg.,  Br.  Leg.  $1.50  $.4.00  $5.50  $26.00  $50. 00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds..  1.75  4  50  6  50  41.00  60  00 

Bf.Orps.,  Wh.&Col.Wyan.  1.75  4.50  6  50  41.00  60.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  1  50  4  00  5. 50  26  00  50.00 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1,50  2-75  4  50  21.25  40.09 

Chicks  sent  C.  O.  D.  Live  delivery  and  full  count  guar. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  -  -  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

ORDER  NOW  100  500  1000 

Tanc.Str.S.C.W. Leghorns  $5.00  $24  $45 

Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks  (Per.  1 

6C32)  and  S.  C.  Reds.. /*6  0U  ?“8 

_  Heavy  Mix.  $5.60-100,  Light  Mix.  $4.50-100 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  P.  P.  Paid.  All  free 
range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  qcuhailcVtsy 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs... $5. 50  $25.00  $45.00 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs .  6.00  27.50  50.00 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  I.  Reds .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed  $4.50 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6 — 100; 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Write  for  new  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  on  all  breeds.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlistervllle.  Pa. 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  100  500  1000 

Tancred  and  Barron  Strain . $5.00  $23.00  $45.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  6.00  28.00  55.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.00  23.00  45.00 

Light  Mixed  .  4.00  20.00  40.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.6,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Fromfreerangestock.CashorC.O.D.  100  500  1000 

English  Barron  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leg.  $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 
S.  G.  Burred  Rox  &  R.  L  Reds...  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed,  $4.50-100.  Heavy  Mixed.$5.50-I00.  100% 
live  del.  P.P.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALIST ER V I LLE.  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks. $2.00  $3.50  $6.50  $31.00  $60 
Buff  Rocks  &  R.  L  Reds..  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 
Rose  Comb  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 
Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1.000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns.  ..  $5.50  $25.00  $50.00 
Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns...  5.50  25.00  50.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds..  6.50  30.00  60  00 
Light  Mixed,  $5.00—100;  Heavy  Mixed.  $6.00—100. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  R,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


CHICKS 


FROM  FREE  RANGE 
SELECTED  FLOCKS 

Postpaid  in  lots  of —  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$3.25  $5.50  $25.00  $45.00 
S.  C.  Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds...  3.75  6.50  30.00  55.00 

Light  Mix.  $4.50  per  100;  Heavy  Mix,  $5.00  per  100. 
Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  -  R.  D.  3  -  Millerstown.  Pa. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  6  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  5  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IA8.  F.  EW  ING  Kt.  S  McCLUKE,  PA, 


Reduced  Prices  on  Quality  Chicks 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED 

White  Leghorns,  5c;  Barred,  White  or  Buffi  Rocks,  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes,  6c;  Heavy  Mixed,  5c.  Cash  or 

C.O.D.  PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  and  Reds  $5.50—100.  Heavy 
Mixed,  $5—100.  We  ship  every  Monday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  VV.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


CHICKS— C.O.D.  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7;  Leghorns,  $5.5(1; 

Heavy  Mixed,  $6,  Mixed,  $4.60.  100%  delivery.  Cir. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  UATOlIEttY,  Box  23,  Millerstown,  Pa 


r 
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A  cook  book  may  seem  to  be  a  small 
institution,  but  when  they  are  combined 
into  groups  of  hundreds  and  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  a  worthy  cause,  as  was  the 
case  down  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  the 
cook  book  looms  large.  The  Grange  wom¬ 
en  of  Ulster  turned  into  the  State 
Grange  Revolving  Scholarship  fund 
through  their  cook  book  sales  during 
1031  the  sum  of  $1,093. 

We  have  all  read  about  the  Maud 
Muller  who  was  such  a  wonderful  hay¬ 
maker.  There’s  a  modern  Maude  Mul¬ 
ler  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y..  who  is 
apparently  a  lineal  descendant  from  the 
original  Maud,  for  the  Madison  County 
Maud,  who  is  also  Juvenile  Deputy  of 
the  county,  has  a  flock  of  five  thriving 
Juvenile  Granges  gathered  about  her, 
and  if  she  is  true  to  her  name  she  will 
continue  until  every  one  of  the  IS  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges  of  Tompkins  County 
boasts  of  a  Juvenile  Grange. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  is  a  modest  lit¬ 
tle  county,  with  but  11  Granges  and  1,- 
439  members,  yet  last  year  the  county 
made  a  gain  of  220  members,  with  an 
increase  of  500  in  live  years.  One 
Grange  won  three  five-dollar  gold  pieces 
for  its  gain,  another  two  gold  pieces  and 
two  other  Grange  a  gold  piece  each.,  all 
from  the  State  Grange  treasury. 

Onondaga  County  and  St.  Lawrence 
County  are  having  a  merry  race  for  su¬ 
premacy  in  the  Juvenile  Grange  field  of 
the  Empire  State.  Onondaga  has  12 
Juveniles,  with  St.  Lawrence  but  two 
behind  her.  Mrs.  Byron  Gurnee  is  Onon¬ 
daga’s  deputy  of  Juvenile  work  and  in 
St.  Lawrence  Mrs.  Albert  W.  Hull  is  in 
charge  of  the  Juveniles. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 


Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  Report  for  week  ending  June  15. 

The  usual  practice  upon  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  poultry  farms  is  to  grade  all  eggs 
which  go  into  the  incubators  and  select 
only  those  eggs  which  closely  approxi¬ 
mate  two  ounces  each.  Such  a  procedure 
is  surely  one  step  in  the  right  direction 
toward  improvement  but  many  do  not 
realize  just  how  little  progress  is  made 
by  depending  upon  this  method  alone. 

Birds  can  and  will  lay  standard  sized 
eggs  during  the  incubation  season,  and 
yet  fail  to  average  a  two-ounce  egg  over 
the  full  laying  year.  During  the  1930- 
1931  N.  Y.  State  egg-laying  contest  there 
were  222  individual  pullets  which  did  not 
average  a  two-ounce  egg  for  all  eggs  laid 
during  the  year,  but  48  of  the  same  pul¬ 
lets  averaged  24  ounces  per  dozen  for  all 
eggs  laid  in  the  month  of  March,  thus 
making  their  eggs  eligible  for  setting  pur¬ 
poses.  (Eggs  from  the  contest  pens  are 
not  actually  used  for  hatching  purposes.) 
One  hundred  and  thirteen  or  about  one- 
half  of  the  group  fell  below  a  two-ounce 
average  for  March,  yet  during  that 
month  they  produced  several  standard¬ 
sized  eggs  eligible  for  setting  purposes 
under  the  common  methods  of  selection. 

Only  the  eggs  from  61  birds  would 
have  been  eliminated  entirely  from  con¬ 
sideration  for  hatching  purposes  through 
failure  to  produce  any  standard-sized 
eggs  during  March.  If  this  same  group 
of  222  small  egg-size  pullets  had  been  at 
the  home  farm  of  their  owners  during 
the  incubation  season,  then  hatching  eggs 
might  have  been  set  from  161  birds  or 
over  two-thirds  of  the  group. 

These  records  may  help  to  explain  the 
occurrence  of  the  many  small  egg  in¬ 
dividuals  in  stock  where  the  owner  close¬ 
ly  selects  his  hatching  eggs,  and  at  the 
same  time  present  the  problem  of  observ¬ 
ing  egg  size  of  prospective  breeders  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year  especially  after 
they  begin  laying  as  young  pullets. 

Yearling  hens  that  have  proven  their 
ability  to  average  a  standard-sized  egg 
for  the  duration  of  their  first  year  of 
laying  should  form  the  foundation  of 
our  breeding  pens.  —  C.  D.  Anderson, 
Manager,  egg-laying  contest. 

During  the  37th  week  of  the  10tli  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  egg-laying  contest  the 
pullets  averaged  to  lay  3.62  eggs  or  at 
the  rate  of  51.7  per  cent.  This  is  a  de¬ 
crease  of  1.7  per  cent  under  last  week’s 
production,  but  is  1  per  cent  higher  than 
the  production  for  the  same  week  in  the 
previous  competition.  The  total  produc¬ 
tion  to  date  since  October  1  is  139.40 
eggs  per  bird,  which  is  10.45  more  eggs 
per  bird  than  for  the  same  period  last 
year. 

High  Pens  for  the  37tli  Week. — W.  L., 
Trexler  Farms,  60  points,  55  eggs;  Bar. 
Rocks,  A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm.  59 
points,  56  eggs ;  W.  L.,  Phillips  White 
Leghorn  Farm,  58  points,  55  eggs ;  W. 
L.,  Quality  Poultry  Farm,  57  points,  54 
eggs;  W.  L.,  M.  P.  Phillips,  57  points, 
54  eggs ;  W.  L.,  Pratt  Experiment  Farm, 
56  points,  55  eggs;  W.  L.,  Oak  Hill  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  56  points,  53  eggs. 

Leading  pens  in  the  variety  classes : 

White  Leghorns. — M.  P.  Phillips,  1,- 
899  points,  1,835  eggs;  Phillips  White 
Leghorn  Farm,  1.779  points.  1,728  eggs; 
Quality  Poultry  Farm,  1.779  points,  1,- 
732  eggs;  The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm, 
1,747  points,  1,770  eggs;  Pratt  Experi¬ 
ment  Farm,  1,722  points,  1,770  eggs; 
Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  1.708  points,  1.- 
766  eggs;  Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  1,704 


R.  I.  Reds.— Walliceton  Farm,  2.030 
points,  2.037  eggs;  Moss  Farm,  1,859 
points,  1,841  eggs;  West  Neck  Farm,  1.- 
795  points.  1,799  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Y.  IT.  Kirk- 
up,  1,341  points.  1.363  eggs;  A.  C.  Jones 
Poultry  Farm,  1,309  points,  1.321  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  1,414  points,  1,437  eggs. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Iloltzapple 
Poultry  Farm,  1,244  points,  1.240  eggs. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows:  June  9,  cloudy;  June  10.  partly 
cloudy;  June  11,  clear;  June  12,  rain; 
June  13,  rain ;  June  14,  rain,  June  15, 
rain. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket  prices-  of  eggs  in  New  York  City 
June  15,  1932.  The  contest  charges  4c 
per  dozen  above  these  prices :  White, 
23%c;  brown,  23c;  medium,  17%c. 


Fattening  Poultry  for 
Market 

One  of  the  fortunate  things  about  the 
poultry  business  is  that  there  is  a  ready 
market  for  the  birds  at  practically  all 
stages  of  growth  from  the  time  they  are 
salable  as  squab  broilers  (%  to  1%  lbs.) 
until  they  are  fully  grown.  Many  poul- 
trymen  make  the  mistake  of  keeping  the 
birds  too  long,  while  others  suffer  equal 
loss  by  placing  their  birds  on  the  market 
when  only  half  fitted. 

In  order  to  sell  to  best  advantage  a 
bird  whether  in  the  broiler  or  roaster 
stage  must  be  plump  and  well  meated. 
The  amount  of  feed  required  to  produce 
a  pound  of  gain  varies  with  the  season, 
the  breed  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  chickens  are  kept,  but  generally 
speaking,  3  to  4  lbs.  of  feed  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  each  pound  of  growth. 

Growing  chicks  as  they  run  at  large 
over  the  range,  are  rarely  fat,  and  to  put 
them  in  the  best  condition  for  marketing, 
with  tender,  juicy  flesh,  and  carrying  a 
fair  amount  of  fat,  it  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
fine  them  and  supply  special  rations  for 
a  short  period.  Birds  kept  in  close  con¬ 
finement,  if  heavily  fed,  will  make  very 
rapid  gains  in  weight  and  will  improve 
greatly  in  quality  of  flesh,  especially 
when  “milk  fed.”  Such  birds  command 
a  good  premium  over  the  price  paid  for 
unfitted  birds. 

Confinement  is  a  very  important  detail 
in  special  fattening.  There  are  two  gen¬ 
eral  methods  that  may  be  followed.  First, 
crate  feeding,  where  birds  are  placed  in 
fattening  crates  similar  to  the  ones  used 
in  shipping  the  birds  to  market.  These 
crates  generally  have  a  capacity  of  12 
to  18  birds,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
birds  being  fattened,  the  bottom  of  the 
crate  should  be  slatted  to  permit  drop¬ 
pings  to  pass  through  to  the  floor  below. 
The  crate  should  always  be  elevated 
about  two  feet  from  the  floor,  in  order 
that  the  birds  may  be  kept  clean.  A  good 
fattening  ration  should  be  available  to 
the  birds  in  the  crate  at  all  times.  Crate 
feeding  reduces  the  activity  of  the  fowls 
to  a  minimum.  Also,  for  such  reasons 
as  economy  in  house  room  and  labor, 
crate  fattening  is  a  desirable  practice. 

The  second  method  is  pen  feeding, 
which  is  much  simpler  for  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  feeder?  In  pen  feeding  the  birds 
are  confined  to  a  pen  where  the  drop- 
pings  boards  and  perches  are  removed 
and  cxxrfains  are  drawn,  except  when  the 
birds  are  actually  feeding.  This  is  done 
for  the  pxxrpose  of  making  the  house  dark 
and  thereby  restricting  exercise. 

A  good  fattening  ration  for  Spring 
chickens  or  young  roasters  weighing  3 
lbs.  or  more  is  as  follows :  Cornmeal,  30 
lbs. ;  low-grade  wheat  flour  or  wheat  nxid- 
dlings,  20  lbs.  The  rations  should  be 
moistened  with  milk  in  some  form,  pref- 
orably  sour  milk.  Another  good  ration 
consists  of  cornmeal,  38  lbs. ;  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  31  lbs.;  wheat  bran,  16  lbs.,  and 
powdered  buttermilk,  15  lbs.  This  ration 
shoxild  be  mixed  with  enough  water  ox- 
fluid  milk  to  make  a  thin  batter  that  will 
pour  readily,  but  not  too  thin  for  the 
birds  to  take  up  with  ease. 

During  the  first  24  hours  the  birds 
shoxild  not  receive  any  food  whatever. 
Then  the  regular  twice  a  day  feeding  is 
commenced,  a  little  scanty  at  first,  but 
rapidly  increasing  until  the  birds  are  get¬ 
ting  all  that  they  will  clean  up  in  20 
minutes.  Feed  troughs  should  be  re¬ 
moved  at  the  end  of  each  feeding  period 
and  cleaned,  to  prevent  them  from  be¬ 
coming  moldy  and  sour. 

A  close  watch  on  the  appetites  should 
be  maintained  to  see  that  the  birds  do 
not  go  “off  feed.”  When  the  appetites 
begin  to  fail,  which  should  be  about  the 
end  of  the  second  week,  remove  all  feed 
from  the  birds  for  24  hours,  then  dress 
for  market.  The  fattening  period  for 
young,  3-lb.  birds  is  from  10  to  14  days, 
for  older  birds  14  to  21  days.  To  -ixx- 
crease  profits,  all  surplus  cockerels  or 
year-old  birds  should  be  fattened  before 
marketing.  It  requii-es  a  healthy  bird  to 
take  on  weight  rapidly,  and  small,  un¬ 
dersized  or  diseased  birds  cannot  be  fat¬ 
tened  satisfactorily,  sumner  d.  hollis. 

Rhode  Island. 


Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Egg  Auction 

Carried  on  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  by  the 
Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association.  Auctions  are  held  every 
Monday  and  Thursday  at  1  P.  M.  W. 
Atlee  Tomlinson  is  auction  manager. 

Egg  prices  June  16,  1932: 

Fancy  large  . $0.25% 

Fancy  medium  . 23% 

Extra  large  . 24% 

Extra  medium  . 22% 

Standard  large  . 23% 

Standard  medium  . 22% 

Pullets  . 18% 

Total  nunxber  of  cases  259. 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington. — Offerings  of  eggs  at  the 
auction  continued  to  decline,  as  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  flocks  supplying  the  market 
passed  the  season  of  peak  layings.  A  to¬ 
tal  of  889  cases  were  offered  for  sale, 
compared  with  950  cases  the  week  pre¬ 
vious,  and  well  over  1,000  cases  each  pre¬ 
vious  week  for  several  moixths.  The  light 
supplies  are  reflected  in  the  strength  of 
the  market.  Demand  was  active  for  the 
available  lots,  and  prices  continued’  to 
hold  to  their  margin  over  New  York  of 
about  5c  per  dozen  for  graded  stock.  New 
Jersey  fancy  whites  sold  well  at  24  to 
29c.  Mediums  were  somewhat  scarce 
and  the  market  was  firm  at  19%  to 
23c,  compared  with  16%  to  18%c  for 
the  same  grade  at  New  York.  Grade  A 
whites  were  fully  steady  bringing  22% 
to  25% c,  with  the  medium  sizes  of  the 
same  grade  selling  nearly  as  well  as  the 
fancy  mediums.  Most  sales  were  made 
at  18  to  23c.  Pullets  in  light  receipt 
were  steady,  although  demand  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  slow,  and  most  offerings  went  out  at 
17  to  18%c.  Brown  eggs  were  in  very 
light  supply,  and  made  up  entirely  of 
grade  A  stock.  At  the  opening  sale  the 
market  was  firm  and  most  sales  were 
made  at  25  to  27c,  while  at  the  closing 
auction,  prices  eased  off  slightly  and 
some  sales  were  down  to  21  to  23c.  Me¬ 
dium  browns  were  dull,  but  about  steady 
at  17%  to  18%c,  with  a  few  early  sales 
at  21  %c  per  dozen. 

Vineland. — A  total  of  613  cases  were 
offered  for  sale  at  the  two  auctions  of 
the  past  week,  representing  a  few  less 
than  the  week  previous,  due  to  a  falling- 
off  in  production  in  the  flocks  supplying 
the  market.  The  market  continued  to 
show  strength,  and  readily  absorbed  the 
light  supplies  offered  for  sale.  Warmer 
weather  increased  the  demand  for  the 
seashore  trade,  and  local  buyers  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  their  regular  allotments. 
New  Jersey  fancy  whites  sold  well  at 
23%  to  28%c,  while  mediums  of  this 
grade  were  firm  at  21  to  23%c,  with  a 
few  early  sales  at  18% c.  Grade  A  stock 
was  steady  meeting  a  x-eady  sale  at 
quoted  prices,  namely  22%  to  25c  for 
the  large  sizes,  and  19  to  22%c  for  the 
mediums.  Producers’  graded  stock  was 
steady,  but  a  little  dull,  with  extras 
bringing  20%  to  23c.  and  mediums  from 
15%  to  20%c.  Pullets  in  light  receipt 
were  steady,  moving  out  readily  to  cer¬ 
tain  buyers  who  specialize  in  the  smaller- 
sized  egg.  Most  sales  brought  15  to 
19% c.  Only  a  few  broken  lots  of  pewees 
were  in  the  market  and  these  were  slow 
at  13% c  per  dozen.  Browns,  making  up 
but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  re¬ 
ceipts  were  firm,  selling  readily  at  quot¬ 
ed  figures.  Grade  A  browns  brought  23 
to  27%c,  with  mediums  selling  at  18% 
to  22c.  J-  M.  F. 


Three  Maryland  Recipes 

New  Quarter  Cake. — Three  eggs,  % 
cup  butter,  %  cup  milk,  %  cup  sugar, 
three  teaspoons  baking  powder,  two  cups 
of  flour,  10  drops  of  vanilla  or  any  other 
flavoring  to  your  taste.  If  lemon  use  six 
to  eight  drops,  orange  10  drops.  Stir 
lightly  when  putting  in  your  flavoring. 
Don’t  look  at  your  cake  for  at  least  10 
minutes  after  putting  in  oven. 

Cottage  Cheese  Pie. — Line  a  pie  plate 
with  good  crust.  For  filling  one  cup  of 
buttermilk  cheese,  thin  with  one  pint  of 
sweet  milk.  Add  %  cup  sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoon  flour,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  or 
two  eggs.  Pour  filling  into  crust.  Dot 
the  top  with  little  pieces  of  butter.  Bake 
like  custard  pie,  and  serve  warm. 

Molasses  Candy. — Four  cups  molasses, 
four  tablespoons  vinegar,  %  cup  butter. 
Boil  together  until  a  little  dropped  in 
cold  water  becomes  brittle.  Add  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  baking  powder,  2%.  teaspoons 
of  ginger  extract ;  four  to  six  drops  of 
vanilla  may  be  added.  Beat  well  and  pour 
into  buttered  pans.  Half  a  cup  of  shell- 
bark  kernels  may  be  added  if  desired. 

Mary  Jane-Buhrman. 


3000  Reds,  Rocks, 
Leghorns 

Hatched  from  B.  W.  D.  tree  stock. 

6  weeks . 60c  each  1  O  weeks .  80c  each 

8  weeks . 70c  each  12  weeks .  90c  each 

Above  pullets  free  range — not  battery  grown. 

I11I.LSDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottesand  Buff  Orpingtons,  $7.00 
— 100;  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks,  S6.50 
— 100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $0.00—100.  Prepaid  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $«.<><>  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.0«  Per  100 

Low  prices  on  started  chicks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Prepaid.  100%  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WORLDS  FINEST 
mm®0  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  from  blood-tested  Tancred, 

Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman  and  other 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous 
capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others!  Thousands 
including  four  departments  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks 

Write  for  Our  Free  Poultry  Book. 

NOTE  LOW 


PRICES 


Prices  Prepaid— Summer  Delivery  100 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $1.50 

Wh.,  Bf.  Orpingtons  ) 

Bd.,  Wli.,  Bf.  Rocks,  Reds  > .  5.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  ) 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  8.00 

Assorted,  Light .  8.50 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds .  4.50 

100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid,  or  send  $1.00  to  hoik 
order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage. 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 


500 

#22.50 

25.00 

40.00 

17.50 

22.50 


BABY 


4!/2c  &  UP.  LARGE  TYPE 

CASH  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

AlllfllfM  TancredW. Leghorns  $6.00  $27.50  $50 

I,H|IZKV  Barred  Rox .  7.00  32.50  60 

Wllivnw  Light  &  Heavy  Mix.  4.50  22.50 

These  chicks  from  free  range  flocks.  Guar,  full  count. 
Post  Paid.  FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  $6.00  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed  .. .  .  S. 50  per  100 
Postage  paid.  foo%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLURE  ELEC.  HATCHERY.  U.G.Herbster,  Prop..  McClure.  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKSCA?JJ  %?• 

Tanc.  &  Bar  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $5.00  $24.00  $45.00 
Bar.  &  \Y bite  Rocks  and  Reds...  6.00  30.00  60.00 
Heavy  Mix,  $5.50;  L.  Mix.  $4.  Postpaid.  Order  direct. 

JACOB  NIEMOND’S  SONS,  Box  R.  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


OTT"  T  € — *  TLC  FROM  BLOOD 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  S7.00  $32.50 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  $7.00  $32’.60 

100%  live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Circular  free. 

IT.  M.  LEISTER  Hot  It  Me AllHtervllle,  Pa. 


BLOOD-TESTED 

Large  Type 

White  Leghorns  ... _ 

Barred  Rocks  . 

R.  I.  Reds  . 

MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 


CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Day-Old  2-Wk.  3-Wk.  Pul. 


6c 

12c 

25c 

7c 

12c 

none 

7c 

12c 

none 

Box  1 A  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


HEARTY  K™  chicks 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6—100.  Heavy  Mixed, 
$5.00.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 

PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

From  Heavy  Laying  Strains.  Bai¬ 
led  Rocks,  $6  per  100;  S.C.  White 
Leghorns, $5. 50  per  100.  Four  con- 
_  secutive  years  of  blood-testing 
SUNNY  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Berlin. Pa 


BLOOD-TESTED 

CHICKS 

for  B.W.  D. 


PURE 


BRED 


CHICKS 


W’h.&Bar.  Rocks  $6.00—100 

R.  I.  Reds .  6  00—100 

,  ,  Mixed .  5.50—100 

Wh.  Leghorns  $5-50.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Herhster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A.  McClure.  Pa. 


C.O.D. — 100  Rocks 

I.H  ||,|Va  horns,  $5;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6;  Assorted, 
vuipnu  $4.50.  Free  range.  Safe  del.  guar.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  Box  R  -  IVlcAlistervllle.  Pa. 


$6.50;  Reds,  S7;  Leg- 

Asso 


Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets 3SSdwtftV&  °?Z 

range  birds  bred  for  high  egg  production.  Immediate 
delivery.  Circular  free.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


CHICKS  IZ  k  Jsc  Pullets 

trapnested  Pure  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Catalog  free. 
WILLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  383,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


CHICKS  f*  fl  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7;  Leghorns, 
vniuno  O.  U.  U.  $5;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6;  Light,  $6. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity,  free.  U.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  73,  McAIisterville,  Pa 


STERLING  BABY  CHICKS 

are  Guaranteed.  Low  Prices.  Free  Catalog. 

STERLING  HATCHERY,  Box  8,  Ramsey,  Ind. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  PULLETS— 12  weeks  old  ...  80c 
White  Leghorn  Pullets — 12  weeks  old .  60c 

J.  B.  DOOLITTLE  R  F.  D,  1  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y- 

XflCE  WH.  WYANDOTTE  PULLETS-March 
AM  Ulth  hatch,  $1.10  each.  CARL  HORN,  Uastlelon,  Y  Y. 

BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks:  $6.50—100,  $30.00—500,  $60.00.-1000. 
Large  Type,  Heavy  Layers.  100%  live  delivery. 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks 


ConnecticMit  accredited  stock 

SMITH’S  ROCK  FARM.  Madison.Conn. 


p _  „  85  Lijrht  Brahmas,  3  mos.  old, 

X  oung  Capons  60c  each.  Pullets  same  a^e, 


same  price.  II.  J\I.  WORSHAM 


Seventy  Six,  Missouri. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  ftocklTrompTdeifveryf 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEMEW  POULTRY  FARM. Barker, N.Y 


Ducklings,  goslings,  turkey  poults 

and  BABY  CHICKS.  New  low  prices.  Write  for 
illustrated  Catalog  telling  how  to  rai  e  Ducks  for  Profit. 
RIDGWAY  DUCK  HATCHERY  .  LaRne,  Ohio 


17  C  1  I  Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs;  also  Poults 

TOT  0316  from  selected  stock  and  a  few  excel- 
a  **  *  lent  yearling  toms.  Write  for  catalogue, 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  TURKEY  RANCH.  Saratoga  Springs.  N  .V. 


STRONG  BABY  BRONZE  POULTS 

from  selected  stock.  ll)-$4.25;  50  *20. 00.  Eggs  20e.  Prepaid 
and  safe  arrival.  HIGHLAND  FARM  SELLEHSYILLE,  PA. 


E 


ARGEST  Breeders  PoilltS 


in  Maryland  Offers 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS 


in  any  quantity. 
Write  for  prices. 
St.  Michaels,  Mcl. 


Tpy~vT  TT  HTC  M-  Bronze.  Excellent  stock— easy  to 
lUUL  1  raise.  June  40c;  July  30c.  300  lots 
cheaper.  ARTZDALE  FARM  -  Woodstock,  Va. 

Drnt,,nTiirlrnueSuPeriorsize'health  an<i  beauty. 

uiant  Bronze  I  UlKeySunlimited  country  range.  Baby 

Turkeys  July  12,  50c.  T.  I>.  SU1IOF1EL1),  Woodstock,  V.  II 

BRONZE  AND  TIIBlfCY  EGGS>nd  MARCY  TURKE1  FARM 
NARRAGANSETT  III  II  BUI  POULTS  L.ke  Placid.  N.  T. 


CHICKS 


SEND  NO  MONEY-WE  SHIP  C.O.D. 


Postpaid,  1  00%  Live  Delivery 


or 


Klepper  Chickery 


$£45 

Leghorns  or  Mixed  WFTioo 
Rocks  -  Reds  -  Wyandottes  $7 

PeMOO 

Attleboro,  Mass. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Speech 


weary  ear 
continuous 


Talk  Happiness.  The  world  is  sad  enough 
Without  your  woes.  No  path  is  wholly 
rough, 

Look  for  the  places  that  are  smooth  and 
clear 

And  talk  of  them  to  rest  the 
Of  earth,  so  hurt  by  one 
strain 

Of  human  discontent  and  grief  and  pain. 

Talk  Faith.  The  world  is  better  off  with¬ 
out 

Your  uttered  ignorance  and  morbid 
doubt. 

If  you  have  faith  in  God,  or  man,  or  self, 
Say  so — if  not,  push  back  upon  the  shelf 
Of  silence  all  your  thoughts  ’til  faith 
shall  come. 

No  one  will  grieve  because  your  lips  are 
dumb. 

Talk  Health.  The  dreary  never-ending 
tale 

Of  mortal  maladies  is  worn  and  stale. 
You  cannot  charm  or  interest  or  please 
By  harping  on  that  minor  chord  disease. 
Say  you  are  well,  or  all  is  well  with  you, 
And  God  shall  hear  your  words  and  make 
them  true. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

* 

The  simplest  method  of  canning  straw¬ 
berries  and  rhubarb  together  is  to  mix 
three  quarts  of  rhubarb,  cut  in  small 
pieces,  one  quart  of  strawberries,  and 
two  quarts  of  sugar.  After  mixrng  all 
together,  bring  slowly  to  a  boil,  then  cook 
until  the  liquid  forms  a  heavy  syrup.  A 
richer  preserve  is  made  by  mixing  equal 
parts  of  strawberries  and  cut-up  rhubarb, 
with  %-lb.  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  the 
rhubarb  and  strawberry  mixture.  This 
is  cooked  slowly  until  thick. 

* 

The  woman  who  does  odd  jobs  of 
painting  around  the  house  will  find  rub¬ 
ber  gloves  a  great  help  in  keeping  her 
hands  clean. 


Rhubarb  Combinations 

Apple-Rhubarb  Conserve. — Juice  and 
grated  rind  of  one  large  orange ;  one  pint 
can  apples  that  are  canned  in  quarters 
or  in  slices,  red  rhubarb,  unpeeled,  small 
stalks,  sliced  one-fourth  inch  thick,  one 
pint.  Drain  juice  from  apples.  Mix 
with  three  cups  sugar,  add  rhubarb,  juice 
or  orange  and  rind.  Cook  till  it  starts 
to  thicken,  add  apples,  cook  10  minutes 
more,  add  three-fourths  cup  chopped  wal¬ 
nuts,  if  desired.  Bring  to  a  quick  boil 
and  fill  small  jars,  then  seal. 

Rhubarb-Pineapple.  —  Select  tender 
small  stalks  of  red  rhubarb,  do  not  peel, 
slice  thin  to  make  three  pounds.  Shred 
with  g  silver  fork  a  peeled  ripe  pine¬ 
apple.  Add  juice  and  rind  of  two  lem¬ 
ons,  five  cups  sugar. 

kettle. 

Seal  in 


night  in  enamel 
til  it  thickens. 


Let  stand  over 
Cook  slowly  un¬ 
small  jars. 

MRS.  J.  L.  M. 


A  Variety  of  Things 

Nearly  every  housewife  has  a  few 
labor-saving  devices  and  home  remedies, 
which  she  uses  to  make  her  work  easier, 
save  time  and  make  life  pleasanter,  with¬ 
out  much  expense.  Following  are  some 
of  the  things  which  have  been  tested  and 
tried  in  our  home  : 

When  frying  out  lard  or  suet  put  it 
through  the  food-chopper  before  putting 
it  on  to  cook  and  it  will  melt  very  quick¬ 
ly  and  make  no  smoke. 

AVhen  baking  apple  or  rhubarb  pies 
leave  out  some  of  the  sugar  needed,  and 
when  baked  cut  out  a  small  piece  of  the 
top  crust  in  the  center  of  the  pie  and 
turn  in  two  or  three  tablespoons  of  maple 
syrup,  while  the  pie  is  hot.  This  gives 
the  pie  a  very  nice  flavor. 

If  a  cake  gets  scorched  in  baking  rub 
off  the  black  part  with  an  old-fashioned 
nutmeg  grater  and  it  will  not  tear  the 
cake  to  pieces. 

To  prevent  the  juice  from  boiling  out 
of  fruit  pies,  insert  a  small  paper  fun¬ 
nel  into  the  center  of  the  top  crust  and 
the  juice  will  boil  up  through  that. 

Can  rhubarb  by  cutting  the  rhubarb 
into  small  pieces,  pack  it  into  the  jars 
very  firmly,  seal  with  new  rubbers  as 
when  canning  any  fruit.  This  is  much 
better  than  turning  cold  water  over  it 
and  will  make  better  pies. 

A  thin  lather  made  with  yellow  laundry 
soap  and  soda,  applied  to  mosquito  and 
other  insect  bites,  will  take  out  the  pois¬ 
on  and  stop  irritation. 

Rub  castor  oii  on  warts  and  they  will 
disappear  after  a  few  applications. 

To  take  out  mildew  stains  on  cloth, 
cover  with  a  thin  paste  of  yellow  soap 
and  lay  out  in  the  hot  sun.  Keep  the 
spots  moist  until  they  disappear  . 

To  remove  iron  rust  cover  the  spots 
with  a  paste  made  of  lemon  juice  and 
salt,  and  lay  in  the  sun. 

For  ink  spots  cover  with  a  paste  made 
of  equal  parts  of  powdered  alum  and 
cream  of  tartar.  More  than  one  applica¬ 
tion  may  be  necessary. 


For  grass  stains  rub  the  spots  with 
dark  molasses  before  washing  the  gar¬ 
ment. 

To  remove  tar  rub  the  spots  with 
kerosene  before  the  garment  is  washed. 

Wash  windows  with  a  good  chamois 
skin  wrung  out  of  warm  water  in  which 
a  tablespoon  or  two  of  washing  ammonia 
has  been  mixed.  If  the  chamois  skin  is 
wrung  quite  dry  the  windows  will  need 
no  other  drying  and  there  will  be  no  lint 
left. 

Use  thin  machine  oil  to  polish  the  steel 
tops  of  enamel  stoves  and  iron  sinks.  It 
prevents  rust  and  gives  a  good  polish. 

Rub  soap  on  the  edges  of  doors  and 
drawers  which  squeak  or  bind  and  they 
will  move  easily  and  without  noise. 

MRS.  A.  E.  c. 


A  Small  Table 

To  duplicate  the  sturdy  and  conveni¬ 
ent  table  illustrated,  get  a  0-ft.  board  of 
%-in.  lumber,  8-in.  width  ;  a  piece  of  trel¬ 
lis  stock  %xl%  in.  and  14  ft.  long,  a 
piece  of  Avindow  stopping  %xl  '/t  in.  and 


and  material  for  the  panels, 
of  thin  box  boards.  All 
be  thoroughly  cured 


and 


into 

may 


14  ft.  long 
This  may  be 
lumber  should 
bone  dry. 

Build  the  top  first :  Cut  the  board 
2-ft.  lengths ;  test  the  edges.  These 
need  a  touch  with  the  plane  and  sanding 
to  enable  one  to  make  a  snug  joint.  Place 
on  a  flat  surface  with  the  best  side 
doAvn,  and  using  the  square  draAV  lines 
across  where  the  outer  edges  of  the  cleats 
are  to  go,  about  2%  in.  back  from  either 
end,  also  mark  the  center.  Prepare 
cleats  from  the  "trellis  stock.  These 
should  be  cut  3%  in.  shorter  than  the 


often  happens  that  on  one  particular 
Friday  night  the  church  has  planned  a 
social,  the  Grange  a  dance,  and  the  school 
a  lecture,  perhaps.  AArhen  this  occurs, 
each  _  member  of  the  family  finds  him¬ 
self  in  a  quandary  as  to  Avhich  social 
function  to  attend.  Oftentimes,  one 
wishes  to  be  present  at  each  one  of  the 
affairs,  but  since  it  is  impossible  to  be  in 
more  than  one  place  at  one  particular 
time,  he  finds  himself  saying.  “AAThat  to 
do?  What  to  do?  Why  did  they  all 
have  to  he  on  this  Friday  night,  when 
only  last  Friday  night  there  Avas  nothing 
going  on?” 

This  bewildering  situation  became  so 
prevalent  in  the  little  tOAvn  of  Virgil,  in 
Portland  County.  N.  Y..  that  someone 
(I  believe  the  minister  of  the  Methodist 
church),  conceived  the  novel  plan,  which, 
when  worked  out,  relieves  the  perplexing- 
situation.  This  is  called  the  Communi¬ 
ty  Council  Plan. 

Each  organization,  such  as  the  church, 
or  churches,  if  there  are  more  than  one, 
the  school,  the  Grange,  the  W.  C.  T.  U., 
the  Maccabees,  the  firemen,  etc.,  elects 
some  one  active  member  to  act  as  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Community  Council,  repre¬ 
senting  his  own  organization.  These 
councilmen,  Avho  may  be  of  either  sex, 
are  elected  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
The  council  meets  once  each  month  at 
the  home  of  some  member.  At  this  meet¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  month  for  each  or¬ 
ganization  are  discussed  and  the  date  for 
each  affair  is  made  so  that  no  conflicts 
appear. 

I  believe  that  only  one  such  conflict 
has.  occurred  in  approximately  four  years 
during  which  the  Community  Council  has 


$1.75.  The  covers  are  readily 


The  Table  Completed 


width  of  the  top,  and  the  cut  should  be 
square.  Placing  the  cleats  carefully  on 
the  lines  and  centering  secure  Avith 
screws  or  small  nails.  These  should  be 
short  enough  so  the  planks  Avill  not  be 
pierced.  By  driving  the  nails  stagger¬ 
ing  the  cleats  will  hold  snugly. 

Reverse  the  top  on  the  bench,  scrape 
and'  sand  until  smooth,  not  forgetting  the 
ends. 

For  legs  cut  291/4-im  length  from  both 
trellis  and  stopping  material.  Place  these 
to  form  troughs,  the  edge  of  the  narrow¬ 
er  strip  against  the  wider.  Nail  with 
1%-in.  finishing  nails,  being  careful  that 
the  pieces  are  held  firmly  to  their  exact 
place  while  nailing.  A  clamp  is  a  help 
in  doing  this,  or  a  chum  may  hold  a 
block. 

To  assemble  the  table,  reverse  the  com¬ 
pleted  top  on  any  clean  flat  surface.  Place 
the  legs  with  trough  over  the  cleat  ends, 
nail  both  ways  with  1%-in.  nails.  Use 
the  square  Avhile  doing  this  to  keep  the 
legs  plumb. 

Fit  the  panel  strips  betAveen  the  legs 
carefully.  If  all  cuts  are  made  square 
and  a  bit  flush  this  is  readily  done  by 
sanding  the  ends  a  little.  A  tight  joint 
here  is  important,  as  these  members  keep 
the  table  from  “jiggling.”  Nail  the  end 
strips  to  the  sides  of  the  cleats,  also  tie 
on  the  inside  to  the  legs  as  in  the  fol- 
loAving :  The  side  strips  of  paneling  are 
held  in  place  by  tie  blocks  of  the  %-in. 
material  secured  by  %-in.  brads  across 
the  joints  with  the  legs.  These  ties  are 
out  of  sight,  but  right  important. 

Should  one  Avish  to  use  the  table  for 
a  bedside  stand  a  shelf  Avill  prove  useful. 
This  may  he  supported  on  strips  of  stop¬ 
ping  nailed  across  the  ends.  It  is  easily 
made  removable  by  having  the  cleats  that 
hold  the  light  covering  so  placed  as  to  fit 
closely  between  the  supports.  By  drill¬ 
ing  holes  to  receive  pins  it  may  be  so 
fastened  as  to  give  additional  firmness 
while  in  place. 

When  every  part  is  sanded  and  all 
nails  set  the  table  is  ready  for  paint  or 
stain  as  desired.  Putty  should  be  used 
on  all  little  holes  or  cracks  folloAving  the 
priming  coat. 

If  one  needs  a  very  light  table  it  would 
be  avcII  to  make  the  top  of  cypress  or 
poplar  of  as  thin  material  as  may 
readily  secured  or  one  might  use 
fabricated  stuff,  such  as  beaverboard. 

H.  B.  c 


The  school  did,  too,  for  that  mat- 
but  out-of-toAvn  people  formed  the 


be 

a 


Community  Council  Plan 

In  the  prosperous  rural  community, 
where  there  are  several  organizations,  it 


been  operating  in  our  vicinity.  The 
school,  Avith  the  consent  of  the  council, 
had  planned  to  have  a  dance  each  Friday 
night  for  three  consecutive  weeks.  For 
the  next  Friday  night  thereafter  there 
Avas  to  be  a  depression  social,  sponsored 
by  the  Ladies’  Aid  of  the  Methodist 
church.  The  school,  accordingly,  staged 
the  three  dances  with  such  success  that 
it  Avas  decided  to  have  an  additional 
dance  the  fourth  Friday  night,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  council  plans,  Avas  to  be  the 
church  night.  Consternation  reigned  for 
a  hit,  but  the  sentiment  of  the  majority 
of  the  tOAvnspeople  Avas  voiced  by  one 
prosperous  young  farmer,  avIio,  Avhen 
asked  Avhetlier  he  was  going  to  attend 
the  dance,  replied  with  some  indignation, 
“What  do  you  think  I  am?  I  should 
say  not !  I'm  going  to  the  social — it  AAras 
scheduled  by  the  Community  Council !” 

The  church  had  a  fine  crowd  that  eve- 
nin 
ter, 

larger  part  of  the  croAA’d.  A  feAv  towns- 
people  remained  at  the  church  until  after 
the  supper  and  entertainment,  then  Avent 
down  to  the  school  to  dance.  The  situa¬ 
tion  has  not  recurred. 

After  each  meeting  a  list  of  the  func¬ 
tions,  with  dates,  is  printed  in  the  iicavs- 
papers.  Many  people  cut  this  out  and 
pin  it  in  a  conspicuous  place  Avhere  it 
may  be  constantly  referred  to. 

The  Community  Council,  itself,  forms 
a  body  which  often  sponsors  a  supper, 
an  entertainment,  a  lecture,  or  just  a 
simple  friendly  “get-together.”  This 
tends,  also  to  keep  a  better,  happier  feel¬ 
ing  among  the  several  organizations.  The 
one-time  too  popular  saying,  “We  never 
try  to  put  on  an  entertainment,  hut 
such-and-such  has  to  arrange  a  dance 
for  the  same  night,”  is  almost  forgotten. 
This  method  of  arrangement  also  tends  to 
strengthen  the  family.  AVliole  families 
attend  functions  together  a  great  -deal 
more  regularly  than  ever  before. 

One  prominent  Cornell  professor,  Avho 
was  specializing  in  rural  sociology,  was 
a  guest  while  the  plan  was  still  in  its 
infancy.  He  Avas  very  much  interested 
in  it.  He  remarked  that,  to  his  ltnoAvl- 
edge,  there  was  but  one  other  place  any- 
Avhere  in  the  State  that  had  anything  of 
the  sort,  and  that  was  not  very  similar 
to  the  Community  Council  plan. 

There  may  be  defects  in  this  Avay  of 
arranging  the  busy  schedule,  but  the  ad¬ 
vantages  it  holds  over  the  old,  “What 
to  do?  AArhich  had  I  rather  attend?  I 
want  to  go  to  both,”  makes  us  deal 
lightly  with  Avhat  feAv  insignificant  flaAvs 
avc  might  find.  norma  b.  mason. 
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Seen  in  the  Shops 

Handbags  with  slip  covers  are  one  of 
the  neAV  Summer  ideas.  The  covers  are 
of  linen,  attractively  embroidered.  Wo 
saAv  these  bags  for  $2.95,  with  extra 
covers  for 
laundered. 

White  pique  hats  sound  rather  in¬ 
fantile,  but  AA’e  see  them  for  grown-ups 
in  smart  French  styles,  both  Avith  and 
AA’ithout  brims.  They  are  not  onlv  AA'orn 
Avith  cottons,  _  but  Avith  silk  frocks  also. 

M  e  suav,  in  one  of  the  department 
stores,  very  attractive  glass  salad  plates, 
rose  or  green,  for  $1  the  dozen. 

We  cannot  imagine  a  greater  help  in 
the  home  laundry  than  both  washing  ma¬ 
chine  and  ironer  run  by  electric  poAver. 

I  he  ironers  seem  to  us  to  be  especially 
improved  in  convenience,  ease  of  operat¬ 
ing,  and  price.  Many  have  an  idea  that 
these  poAver  ironers,  like  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  mangels,  are  only  satisfactory  in 
ironing  flat  pieces,  but  some  of  our 
friends  iron  girls’  dresses,  and  similar 
garments,  merely  using  the  flatiron  to 
finish  collars  or  frills.  And  fortunately, 
children  s  clothes,  and  those  of  their 
elders,  can  be  made  so  much  more  sen¬ 
sibly  noAA',  that  frills  are  no  longer  a 
necessity. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 


It  seems  only  a  feiv  days  since  all  trees 
and  bushes  shoAved  only  a  promise  of  leaf 
and  blossom,  but  they  have  come  in  Avith 
a  rush.  The  currants  looked  as  if  they 
might  bloom  heavily,  thought  loaded  last 
year;  now  there  are  currants  almost  big 
enough  for  pies,  on  the  earlier  bushes, 
and  on  the  gooseberries,  the  AA’orms  luiA’e 
arrived  !  I  hated  to  put  on  poison  today, 
just  ahead  of  a  rain,  and  a  neighbor  said, 
“Brush  ’em  off;  it  Avorked  for  us,  better 
than  poisons.  It  was  a  neAA'  one  to  me, 
though  I  have  often  heard  of  ‘Witching” 
old-fashioned  potato  bugs.  But  as  there 
Avere  only  a  few,  I  thought  I'd  give  it  a 
try,  till  after  Sunday,  anyway.  Where 
I  sa aa’  them  fall,  I  added  to  the  charm  by 
setting  my  three-and-a-lialfs  on  them,  be¬ 
ing  sure  that  those  Avill  not  go  back!  If 
there  is  any  scientific  backing  for  the 
idea,  it  might  be  that  the  Avorms  are 
hatched  to  eat  currant  and  gooseberry 
leaves  only,  and  might  starve  on  any 
other  vegetation.  I  looked  at  the  Best 
Friend’s  bushes,  in  town  :  “My  stars  !  The 
biggest,  fattest  Avorms  I  ever  saw !” 
“)\  ell,”  said  one  friend,  “whatever  Ave 
grow,  we  try  to  have  it  the  best  of  its 
kind!”  However,  a  special  ration  was 
prepared  for  those  at  once. 

Noav  some  do  say  that  all  SAveet  cher¬ 
ries  are  self-sterile ;  'tis  not  true !  It 
took  me  10  years  to  find  out,  I  had  never 
heard  that  Avhen  I  bought  these  trees,  and 
the  nurseryman  said  nothing  about  it. 
Then  I  began  to  read  it,  and  Avonder.  It 
Avould  be  pretty  late,  by  the  time  these 
were  old  enough  to  bear,  to  plant  compan¬ 
ions  for  them,  then  wait  for  those  to 
reach  bearing  age — by  which  time  the 
first  would  probably  die !  I  had  a  feAv 
to  can  last  year,  and  this  year  they  are 
loaded.  As  they  are  clear  pale  yellow, 
Avith  no  pink  cheek,  I  thought  the  birds 
Avould  think  them  unripe,  and  let  them 
alone  ;  they  didn’t !  Bird's  are  wise.  My 
old  Osage  hedge  is  a  haven  for  them,  as 
Avell  as  the  closer  trees.  There  are  al- 
Avays  thrushes  in  the  hedge,  and  cardinals, 
and  today  I  saAv  an  indigo  hunting. 

Best  Friends  and  I  went  a-woodsing 
yesterday  afternoon,  on  the  farm  of  an¬ 
other  friend  Avho  has  often  invited  us. 
There  were  many  acres  of  hill  and  ra¬ 
vine,  and  many  plants  that  our  Avood-lot, 
Avhen  Ave  had  one,  did  not  contain.  Par¬ 
ticularly,  this  forest  harbors  an  orchid, 
the  only  place  I  knoAV  that  does.  The 
owner  has  tried  to  transplant  one  to  her 
domestic  wild  garden,  but  it  does  not  do¬ 
mesticate.  The  lovely  afternoon  ended 
with  one  of  the  minor  tragedies  Avith 
which  life  is  streAvn  ;  four  of  us  piled  in¬ 
to  the  coupe  to  ride  back  to  the  house ; 
and  Josephine  (one  of  the  Best  Friends) 
put  out  a  hand  to  brace  herself  against 
the  frame  of  the  machine,  not  noticing 
that  her  thumb  was  in  the  hinge-crack 
of  the  open  door ;  then  the  door  Avas 
closed.  A  badly  mashed  nail  resulted. 
One  of  the  children  avIio  have  lived  here — • 
I  think  it  was  Johnnie — did  the  same 
thing  with  a  heavy  house-door,  with  much 
suffering  and  fright,  but  no  permanent  in¬ 
jury.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  hazards 
that  cannot  ahvays  be  guarded  against. 

I  am  in  the  throes  of  housecleaning.  I 
cannot  clean  until  it  is  warm,  and  it 
seemed  it  might  never  be  !  The  Avanted 
rug  has  not  appeared  yet,  nor  renovation 
for  the  kitchen.  By  the  Avay,  I  find  that 
“Osnaburg”  washes  beautifully,  but  iron¬ 
ing  it — -oh  my,  oh  my !  It  has  to  be 
stretched  crosswise,  something  new  in  my 
experience,  and  it  acquires  more  tight 
wrinkles  than  neAV  unbleached  muslin. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  pretty.  The  catalog 
house  where  I  bought  mine  is  not  listing 
it,  and  I  Avonder  Avhy,  and  where  it  can 
he  found  hoav.  I  Avanted  new  curtains  of 
theatrical  gauze  for  the  living-room,  but 
they  have  not  appeared  either.  I  made 
curtain  straps  of  furniture  webbing,  cross- 
stitched  in  a  simple  pattern  of  greenish 
blue,  because  I  happened  to  have  both 
the  webbing  and  the  cotton  on  hand. 
Money  is  scarcer  than  ever,  with  butter- 
fat  13  cents  in  tOAvn  !  Still  I  am  raising 
beautiful  heifers — mostly  for  the  pleasure 
of  their  company,  I  suppose. 

Mamma  used  to  clean  down,  from  gar¬ 
ret  to  cellar.  I,  being  cold-blooded,  leave 
all  rooms  distant  from  the  fires  till  later. 

I  had  a  room-mate  once  who  Avas  if  any¬ 
thing  a  worse  housekeeper  than  I  was ; 
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but  when  company  was  coming,  and  she 
did  have  a  spasm  of  cleaning,  her  idea 
was  to  put  all  the  myriad  implements  of 
everyday  life  out  of  sight!  You  couldn't 
iind  a  needle  or  a  pen!  Now  I’d  rather 
have  my  work-basket,  desk  and  magazine 
table,  “redded  up’’  (wonder  where  that 
word  originated?)  and  moderately,  nor¬ 
mally  full,  than  swept  bare  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  guests. 

Along  with  cleaning  house,  making 
cushion  covers  of  the  shaded-bordered 
creamy  toweling,  and  watching  for  cur¬ 
rant  worms,  1  entertain  a  club  this  week, 
and  the  same  night,  our  church  women 
(mostly  our  Sunday  school  class)  serve 
the  Alumni  Banquet.  Fortunately  for 
me,  this  club  ruled  out  “eats”  last  year, 
and  continued  the  ruling  for  this  year. 
For  most  of  us,  our  figures  do  need  re¬ 
ducing,  and  our  purses  don’t,  so  it  is  just 
as  well.  E.  M.  c. 


Again  We  Remodel 

The  13-year-old  daughter  grows  so  very 
fast,  and  the  new  styles  call  for  her 
dresses  to  be  longer  this  Spring  than 
girls  were  wearing  last  year.  A  double 
problem  faces  us.  I  use  bias  bindings  as 
trimmings  for  the  prints  and  ginghams, 
because  they  are  so  quickly  used  and 
easily  ironed.  One  little  friend  of  ours 
always  wears  such  unadorned,  unfinished- 
looking  ginghams,  and  her  mother  ex¬ 
claims  over  the  “fancy  fixing”  I  put  on 
our  ginghams.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of 
two  or  three  yards  of  bias  binding  of  a 
matching  or  contrasting  material.  A  plain 
blue  chambray  dress  made  with  white  col¬ 
lar  and  belt  bound  with  scarlet  bias  bind¬ 
ing  becomes  a  stylish  little  garment,  and 
is  still  further  improved  if  fastened  with 
a  row  of  scaidet  buttons  which  can  be 
bought  at  the  5-and-10  for  five  cents  a 
card. 

But  as  to  the  lengthening :  I  make  all 
fhe  school  dresses  with  deep,  deep  hems — 
four  to  six  inches.  This  is  hard  to  do 
with  circular  skirts,  and  so  I  use  plaits 
instead  of  the  circular  cuts  for  the  little 
girl’s  dresses.  But  in  a  year  even  a  six- 
inch  hem  may  fail  to  give  enough  length, 
and  enough  to  spare  for  a  small  hem. 
Then  I  bind  the  bottom  with  bias  binding 
to  match  the  trimming  binding.  I  find  it 
pays  to  keep  on  hand  enough  extra  after 
finishing  a  dress  to  use  for  remodeling, 
and  the  standard  brands  fade  but  very 
little  in  the  course  of  a  year’s  washing. 
But  I  found  dresses  with  binding  on  the 
bottom  that  were  still  too  short  for  wear 
this  Spring.  What  then?  A  piece  of 
contrasting  material  set  on  the  bottom 
and  finished  at  the  top  with  binding  to 
match  the  trimming  will  help  some.  But 
there  was  a  rayon  dress  cut  with  circular 
side  gores,  and  how  to  lengthen  that  was 
a  problem.  The  new  styles  gave  an  in¬ 
spiration.  So  many  of  the  dresses  have 
contrasting  tops.  The  too-short  dress  was 
cut  below  the  armhole  and  shaped  up  in 
front  and  back.  Either  a  rounded  cut  or 
points  are  attractive.  A  waist  top  of 
white  or  plain  material  is  set  on  with  the 
dress  coming  up  over  it,  and  tiny  cap  or 
puff  sleeves  of  the  new  material  to  finish 
it  off,  and  the  too-short  dress  blossoms 
forth  a  new  creation.  And  by  the  way, 
have  you  made  the  small  daughter  any 
dresses  with  the  cute  little  bolero  jacket? 
She  will  love  it !  A  blue  rayon  with 
white  polka  dots  as  big  as  a  quarter  was 
made  with  a  white  top  and  tiny  puff 
sleeves,  and  then  a  very  short  jacket  of 
the  blue  material  was  made  with  long 
sleeves..  It  proved  to  be  one  of  those 
happy  thoughts  a  mother  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  upon  -by  accident,  which  gives  the 
little  daughter  a  thrill  of  joy  every  time 
she  wears  it.  My  own  little  girl  was  not 
of  the  plump  type,  and  on  a  cool  day 
looked  positively  pathetic  in  a  sleeveless 
dress.  It  was  all  right  on  a  very  hot  day. 
But  how  to  provide  for  both  occasions 
was  easily  solved  by  the  jacket.  It  takes 
very  little  more  to  make  a  bolero-length 
jacket  with  long  sleeves,  and  there  are 
times  Avhen  the  long  sleeves  and  added 
warmth  are  very  acceptable  and  good  to 
look  at. 

Slim  little  girls  have  no  business  wear¬ 
ing  separate  skirts  with  waistband  snug 
enough  to  hold  the  skirt  up.  Poor  health 
and  suffering  in  later  years  can  often  be 
traced  to  the  snug  waistband  during  the 
growing  years.  But  the  Camp  Fire  Girls 
and  lots  of  others  want  a  separate  skirt 
of  wool  material.  1  baste  the  skirt  on  a 
muslin  underwaist  large  enough  in  the 
waist  to  slip  on  over  the  head,  so  there 
are  no  fastenings  to  bother  with.  The 
waist  is  made  quite  long,  so  the  skirt 
can  be  sett  farther  and  farther  down  on 
it  as  the  little  girl  grows.  And  if  the 
skirt  is  made  with  a  very  deep  hem  that 
can  be  let  down,  a  plaited'  skirt  of  wool 
may  be  made  to  do  duty  for  long  as  three 
years.  Besides  middies  other  styles  of 
blouses  may  be  worn  with  such  skirts, 
and  a  .small  girl  does  feel  so  grown-up 
dressed  in  a  skirt  and  blouse.  Pongee 
makes  a  most  serviceable  blouse,  and 
wears  as  long  as  a  cotton  material,  if  it 
is  always  droned  perfectly  dry.  It  does 
look  so  hopeless  to  begin  ironing  on  a 
wrinkled  piece  of  silk  that  is  as  dry  as  a 
dead  leaf.  But  try  it  on  pongee  and  see 
how  soft  and  lustrous  and  smooth  it  be¬ 
comes.  But  if  you  so  much  as  dampen 
it  ever  so  little  it  comes  from  under  the 
iron  hard  and  stiff  and  anything  but 
silken-smooth.  HRS.  E.  E.  L. 


Pound  Wise,  Penny  Foolish 

I  recently  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  I 
had  been  buying  the  major  pieces  of  ex¬ 
pensive  household  equipment  for  my 
kitchen  and  housework,  and  had  been 
neglecting  the  small,  inexpensive  house¬ 


hold  helps  that  lighten  labor  surprisingly. 
My  kitchen  had  an  electric  range  and  re¬ 
frigerator,  but  it  lacked  knives  of  good 
quality  and  condition  for  cutting  meats, 
bread,  etc.  I  had  an  electric  mixer,  but 
I  sadly  needed  cooking  spoons  and  a 
spatula.  I  resolved  to  remedy  the  condi¬ 
tion.  and  after  I  had  bought  the  needed 
articles  at  a  hardware  store,  1  went  to 
the  “five-and-ten”  for  several  other  arti¬ 
cles  that  I  have  found  very  helpful. 

Have  you  ever  had  the  annoyance  of 
getting  bits  of  steel  wool  in  your  fingers 
when  scouring  kitchen  ware?  I  found  the 
most  helpful,  little  rubber  holder  for  10 
cents  that  has  entirely  done  away  with 
steel  wool  splinters  in  my  fingers.  It  has 
a  strong  pin  in  the  center  something  like 
a  safety  pin,  with  which  a  new  pad  can 
be  quickly  attached  when  the  old  one  is 
worn  out.  Needless  to  say,  the  pin  is  in 
such  position  that  it  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  surface  to  be  scoured. 

A  rubber  plate  scraper  was  my  next 
purchase.  This  I  bought  for  cleaning  out 
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In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


473  —  For  Warm 
Days.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36 
and  38-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires 
4%  yds.  of  39-in. 
material.  Ten  cents. 


522 — Wrap-over  Slip. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  30, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46, 
48  and  50-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4*4  yds.  of 
33-in.  material  with 
7  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


530 — Sports  Frock. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
14  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  6  years.  Size  4 
requires  2%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
2%  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


the  mixing  bowl  when  baking  cake,  muf¬ 
fins,  etc.  I  had  watched  a  neighbor  using 
this  handy  little  affair  for  a  similar  task, 
and  resolved  to  have  one,  also. 

When  I  went  to  the  counter  to  replen¬ 
ish  my  store  of  waxed  paper,  I  learned  of 
a  new  aluminum  foil  that  can  be  used  for 
the  purpose  as  the  paper,  but  has  the  add¬ 
ed  advantages  of  being  tough,  so  that  it 
does  not  tear  easily,  and  it  can  be  wiped 
with  a  damp  cloth  and  used  over  and  over 
again.  It  happened  that  I  had  bought 
some  food  this  same  day  that  had  an 
aluminum  foil  wrapping.  I  decided  to 
save  it  hereafter.  One  brand  of  tea  is 
wrapped  in  this  foil,  and  a  half-pound 
package  yields  a  large  enough  piece  to 
cover  a  good-sized  bowl.  It  can  be  pressed 
down  much  more  tightly  over  the  edges 
of  a  dish  than  waxed  paper  can,  and  food 
odors  cannot  pass  through  it. 

Last  Summer  I  was  invited  to  luncheon 
at  the  home  of  a  friend,  and  was  delight¬ 
ed  with  her  method  of  serving  it.  She 
used  the  divided  or  club’  plates.  Some 
pink  boiled  ham  occupied  one  section,  a 
lettuce  leaf  with  a  generous  helping  of  po¬ 
tato  salad  was  in  another,  while  a  ball  of 
cottage  cheese  and  a  few  scarlet  radishes 
made  up  a  most  attractive  ensemble.  Then 
and  there  I  resolved  to  own  a  half  dozen 
of  these  plates.  The  saving  in  dishwash¬ 
ing  is  considerable,  for  there  are  no  serv¬ 


ing  dishes,  no  salad  or  bread  and  butter 
plates  to  wash.  At  the  glass  counter  of 
the  “five-and-ten”  I  found  these  plates  in 
amber  and  green  glass  for  10  cents  each. 
I  chose  amber,  as  I  had  some  goblets  in 
this  same  color.  Later,  I  intend  to  get 
some  of  this  same  kind  of  plates  in  china, 
too,  so  that  hot  food  can  be  served  in  the 
same  way. 

When  I  counted  up  the  cost  of  my  pur¬ 
chases  I  found  that  I  had  spent  less  than 
$2  for  my  new  conveniences,  and  I  re¬ 
solved,  hereafter,  not  to  forget  that  small 
sums  need  to  be  invested  occasionally  in 
household  equipment,  if  we  want  our 
homes  to  run  smoothly  and  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  effort.  ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 


The  Doughnut  Turns  Out 
to  be  a  Cruller 

Some  time  ago  I  noticed  a  request  for  a 
recipe  for  molasses  doughnuts.  My  guess 
is  that  the  inquirer  really  wanted  a  recipe 
for  molasses  crullers.  Upon  investigation 
I  had  previously  learned  that  people  in 
general  speak  of  crullers  as  doughnuts. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  a  cruller 
is  made  with  baking-powder  or  sour  cream 
and  soda.  The  true  doughnut,  on  the 
contrary,  is  made  of  bread  dough  and 
raised  with  yeast.  It  is  not  ordinarily  so 
sweet.  Granting  my  guess  to  be  true 
allow  me  to  submit  the  following  recipes 
for  crullers,  after  giving  a  few  pointers  on 
making  this  bit  of  pastry  so  dear  to  the 
palates  of  our  forefathers,  and  almost  a 
lost  art  among  modern  cooks.  Perhaps 
there  are  housewives  who  make  a  batch 
of  crullers  once  in  a  great  while,  but  more 
often  they  buy  a  dozen  at  the  bakery,  and 
they  are  enjoyed  by  the  family  as  a  par¬ 
ticular  treat,  but  crullers  made  by  their 
own  cook  are  not  known.  It  is  mighty 
unfortunate  for  the  genuine  cruller  lover, 
for  there  is  no  pastry  that  completely 
takes  the  place  of  a  cruller.  Perhaps 
there  are  cooks  dn  this  day  and  age  who 
do  not  possess  a  single  recipe  for  making 
crullers,  and  have  no  Idea  that  there  are 
so  many  varieties  of  them.  There  is  the 
crumbling,  crisp  molasses  cruller  which 
our  friend  has  asked  for.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  good  with  cider,  and  has  been  served 
in  this  way  many  times  when  a  happy 
evening  was  spent  with  a  neighboring 
farmer’s  family  in  days  of  yore.  The 
delicious,  dainty  chocolate  cruller  is  a 
good  substitute  for  cake,  and  is  not  to  be 
sneered  at  when  served  with  ice  cream. 
The  puffy,  airy  French  cruller  and  the 
plain  sugared  cruller  when  properly  made 
can  not.  be  excelled  as  an  accompaniment 
to  coffee. 

The  secret  of  cruller-making  lies  in 
having  the  dough  just  soft  enough  to 
handle.  Too  much  flour  will  make  them 
tough  and  stiff  instead  of  crisp  and 
crumbling,  as  they  are  when  properly 
made.  The  fat  in  which  they  are  fried 
should  be  just  hot  enough  to  make  a  cube 
of  bread  a  rich,  golden  brown  in  one 
minute.  When  they  are  finished  frying 
they  should  be  drained  on  a  piece  of 
crumpled  brown  paper  to  rid  them  of  the 
surplus  fat,  then  stood  in  rows  on  their 
sides  to  cool,  and  put  away  in  a  stone 
jar  or  tin  receptacle  with  a  tightly  fitting 
cover. 

I  will  not  keep  my  sister  cook  in 
suspense  longer  but  here  is  hoping  that 
I  have  submitted  the  recipe  she  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  obtaining. 

Molasses  Crullers. — One  cup  sour  milk, 
one  egg,  one  teaspoon  ginger,  *4  teaspoon 
salt,  one  cup  molasses,  one  teaspoon 
melted  butter,  one  teaspoon  soda,  flour. 
Combine  the  molasses  and  sour  milk  and 
add  the  soda  to  it.  Then  stir  in  the  beaten 
egg  and  the  butter,  which  has  been  melted. 
Sift  the  salt,  ginger  and  enough  flour  to 
roll  out  soft.  Molasses  crullers  are  almost 
always  twisted,  so  cut  in  long  narrow 
strips  with  a  knife,  fold  in  the  middle, 
twist  and  fry. 

Chocolate  Crullers.  —  Two  eggs,  %  cup 
shortening,  two  squares  chocolate  melted, 
one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  1  hi  cups  sugar, 
one  cup  sour  milk,  one  teaspoon  soda, 
1%  teaspoons  vanilla,  flour  to  roll  out 
soft.  After  creaming  the  shortening  add 
the  sugar  gradually,  then  the  well-beaten 
eggs  and  the  chocolate  after  it  has  been 
melted.  Stir  in  the  milk.  Sift  the  soda, 
salt,  cinnamon  and  flour  and  add  to  the 
wet  ingredients.  Flavor  with  vanilla.  It 
is  well  when  making  crullers  to  sift  the 
soda,  salt,  cinnamon  and  flour,  using  only 
two  or  three  cups  of  flour,  and  then  add¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  required  flour  later. 
This  will  prevent  using  too  much  flour  to 
begin  with. 

French  Crullers.  —  One  cup  flour,  *4 
cup  butter,  one  cup  water,  four  eggs. 
Bring  the  water  and  butter  to  a  boil.  As 
soon  as  the  butter  has  melted,  stir  in 
quickly  the  whole  cup  of  flour.  Into  this 
mixture  break  one  egg  and  beat  until  it 
is  smooth.  Add  another  egg  and  beat 
until  smooth  again.  Continue  this  proce¬ 
dure  until  all  four  eggs  are  used.  Drop 
into  the  hot  fat  by  spoonfuls,  or  with 
the  use  of  a  pastry  tube  it  may  be  dropped 
into  the  fat  in  rings.  Ice  with  chocolate 
icing  or  roll  in  confectioner’s  sugar.  Do 
net  make  any  quantity  of  these  at  a 
time,  because  they  should  be  eaten  the 
same  day  they  are  made,  as  they  will  not 
keep  as  other  crullers.  Try  eating  them 
with  ice  cream  as  one  would  do  with  cake. 

Cornmeal  Crullers.  —  Three-fourth  cup 
milk,  1%  cups  fine  white  cornmeal,  two 
eggs,  %  cup  shortening,  1*4  cups  white 
flour,  %  cup  sugar,  two  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  *4  tea¬ 


spoon  salt.  After  cooking  the  cornmeal  in 
the  milk  which  has  been  scalded  in  the 
double  boiler,  add  the  shortening  and 
sugar.  Sift  the  salt,  cinnamon,  flour  and 
baking  powder  and  add  to  the  other  mix¬ 
ture.  Then  stir  in  the  well-beaten  eggs. 

Lemon  Crullers.  —  One-half  cup  sugar, 
one  cup  sour  milk,  *4  teaspoon  soda,  two 
eggs,  two  tablespoons  shortening,  one 
teaspoon  grated  lemon  peel.  Melt  the 
shortening,  dissolve  the  soda  in  the  milk. 
Beat  the  eggs  well,  add  the  sugar,  melted 
shortening  and  the  milk  containing  the 
soda,  add  the  lemon  peel.  Dip  the  spoon 
into  the  hot  fat  each  time  before  taking 
up  the  batter  so  that  it.  will  not  stick  to 
the  spoon.  After  stirring  in  enough  flour 
to  make  a  soft  batter,  drop  by  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  into  the  hot  fat. 

Cream  Crullers.  —  Two  eggs,  one  cup 
sour  cream,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  one  cup 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  soda,  flour.  Beat  the 
cream  and  sugar  together,  add  the  well- 
beaten  eggs  and  beat  again.  Dissolve  the 
soda  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water  and 
add  to  the  mixture.  Flavor  with  vanilla 
and  stir  in  just  enough  flour  to  make  a 
soft  batter  that  will  roll  out  on  a  floured 
board.  Roll  out  carefully,  cut  with  a 
doughnut  cutter  and  drop  into  hot  fat. 
When  done  roll  in  pulverized  sugar  and 
they  are  ready  to  eat  hot  or  cold  as 
preferred. 

Potato  Crullers.  —  One  cup  sugar,  two 
eggs,  one  cup  milk,  one  teaspoon  vanilla, 
four  tablespoons  shortening,  one  cup 
mashed  potatoes,  three  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  one  teaspoon  lemon  extract. 
Cream  the  shortening  and  sugar  until 
they  are  well  blended.  Add  the  eggs,  well- 
beaten,  the  potatoes,  milk  and  the  dry 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Turnstile. — This  quilt  is  made  of  two  eolors  and 
white,  the  picture  not  showing  the  difference  in 
colors  plainly.  The  quilt  from  which  our  pat¬ 
tern  was  made  was  in  two  shades  of  rose  and 
white.  Any  colors  may  be  used  and  scraps  can 
be  utilized  for  this  quilt.  The  blocks  are  joiueu 
with  white  blocks.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 
Send  orders  to  Pattern  Department,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  New  York. 

ingedients  after  they  have-  been  sifted  to¬ 
gether.  Use  just  enough  flour  to  roll  out 
soft.  Cut  into  oblongs  about  three  inches 
long  and  a  half  an  inch  wide,  cut  a  short 
slit  in  the  center  of  each  one  and  pull  one 
end  through  the  slit.  Fry  in  deep  fat. 

Any  cruller  may  be  heated  in  a  paper 
bag  in  a  hot  oven,  and  in  place  of  rolling 
them  in  pulverized  sugar,  the  powdered 
sugar  placed  in  the  bag  after  the  cruller 
has  been  heated  and  the  bag  shaken 
vigorously.  Some  cooks  add  a  few  whole 
cloves  to  the  fat  in  which  crullers  are 
fried  to  give  a  spicy  flavor  to  the  outside. 
The  “holes”  of  any  cruller  are  a  delight 
to  the  children  of  the  family  if  they  are 
fried  and  then  rolled  in  powered  sugar. 
Or  they  may  be  fried  and  eaten  by  the 
older  folks  for  afternoon  tea.  Circles  may 
also  be  cut  in  the  dough  and  a  marsh¬ 
mallow  or  a  little  firm  jelly  placed  in  the 
center  before  frying,  country  mother. 


Homemade  Ice  Cream 

A  small  amount  of  money  will  buy  a 
good  family-size  ice-cream  freezer,  and  ice 
can  be  obtained  in  the  majority  of  small 
towns  nowadays,  so,  if  you  live  near  an 
ice-plant  or  have  your  own  ice  do  make 
your  own  ice  cream.  It  is  so  easy  and 
such  a  healthful  dessert  to  serve.  This  is 
my  recipe  and  makes  about  three  quarts 
of  velvety  ice  cream  : 

Three  cups  of  granulated  sugar,  sifted 
with  three  tablespoons  flour  (heaping 
full)  and  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt.  Add 
three  well-beaten  eggs  to  1%  cups  sweet 
milk,  and  mix  with  above  ingredients. 
Bring  to  a  boiling  temperature  2*4  cups 
sweet  milk  and  stir  in  slowly  the  mix¬ 
ture  until  all  is  rather  smooth  and  thick. 
Strain  at  once  through  a  colander  into 
one  quart  cold  sweet  milk  and  stir  well, 
adding  flavoring  desired.  When  the  com¬ 
bined  ingredients  seem  cool  stir  in  one 
cup  thin  sweet  cream  and  freeze  slowly. 
Stirring  promotes  the  velvety  consistency 
so  palatable  to  lovers  of  good  ice  cream, 
and  if  nuts  or  fruit  are  desired  in  this 
dessert  it  is  best  to  add  them  just  before 
you  find  stirring  difficult. 

We  always  remove  the  freezer  paddle 
when  its  use  is  completed  and  put  a  cork 
in  the  hole  in  the  cover  when  replacing 
that  over  the  cream.  Pack  in  additional 
chopped  ice  and  some  more  salt  around 
the  cream  container,  and  cover  all  with 
ice  and  a  clean  heavy  blanket.  Your  ice 
cream  will  keep  thus  on  a  warm  day  fo." 
five  or  six  hours  if  necessary. 

CRETA  8.  WALKER. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
issued  a  warning  against  schools  selling 
courses  of  “coaching”  for  civil  service  ex¬ 
aminations.  The  commission  stated  that 
schools  selling  “coaching”  services  were 
accepting  money  under  false  pretenses, 
and  that  one  such  party  had  been  indicted 
in  Iowa  and  other  prosecutions  were  ex¬ 
pected.  It  further  states  that  money 
spent  on  these  civil  service  courses  might 
almost  as  well  be  thrown  to  the  four 
winds.  Where  vacancies  occur  there  is 
already  a  long  list  of  eligible  candidates 
for  a  job,  or  it  is  filled  by  transfer  or  re¬ 
instatement  of  those  already  in  the  ser¬ 
vice.  Examinations,  it  is  said,  are  rare¬ 
ly  held.  Since  January  1  only  seven  new 
appointments  for  railway  mail  clerks  had 
been  made  and  there  are  thousands  of 
eligibles  on  the  list  waiting  appointment. 
The  purveyors  of  “coaching  courses,”  it 
is  said,  advertised  extensively  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  government  jobs  and  per¬ 
suaded  the  uninformed  to  invest  funds  in 
courses  when  there  was  no  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  an  appointment.  The  commission 
has  enlisted  the  help  of  publications  all 
over  the  United  States  asking  them  to  re¬ 
fuse  such  advertising  and  also  asked  the 
radio  stations  to  broadcast  a  warning 
against  investing  money  in  the  useless 
courses.  The  warning  was  not  applicable 
to  schools  carrying  regular  courses,  but 
only  those  which  claim  to  prepare  for  a 
position  in  a  short  time  and  guarantee  a 
position.  We  have  been  inveighing 
against  these  unwarranted  courses  for 
many  years  back. 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  a  pa¬ 
per.  Will  you  tell  me  what  the  game 
is?  If  it  is  a  fake  why  do  not  the  postal 
authorities  stop  them?  mbs.  C.  H. 

Ohio. 

The  clipping  is  in  the  form  of  an  ad¬ 
vertisement.  It  promises  to  give  $100 
free  every  -year  for  life  for  suggesting 
any  simple  name  for  a  house,  the  picture 
of  which  appears  in  the  advertisement. 
We  take  it  that  this  is  a  fake  subscrip¬ 
tion  scheme  of  a  fake  publication.  The 
purpose  is  to  get  names  and  addresses  of 
people  who  may  be  gullible  enough  to 
patronize  deceptive  schemes.  If  you 
reply  you  will  probably  be  requested  to 
send  money  as  subscriptions  for  a  paper 
which  will  be  filled  with  other  advertise¬ 
ments  to  cheat  you  out  of  more  money 
from  time  to  time.  Of  one  thing  you 
may  be  sure,  you  will  not  get  any  $100 
a  year  for  life  as  a  gift  or  for  your  skill 
in  suggesting  the  name  of  a  house. 

I  am  being  pestered  by  people  sending 
goods  to  me,  such  as  handkerchiefs,  nee¬ 
dles,  neckties,  stockings,  etc.,  asking  me 
to  remit,  as  it  was  mission  work,  etc.  I 
don't  want  to  pay  postage  and  send  them 
back,  nor  do  I  want  their  correspondence. 
What  am  I  to  do  in  the  premises? 

New  York.  E.  a.  n. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  do 
anything  about  the  things  that  are  sent 
you  voluntarily  without  your  order.  You 
can  return  them  if  you  wish,  or  just  lay 
them  aside  and  pay  no  attention  to  them, 
or  return  them  collect  to  the  sender.  In 
any  event  there  is  no  responsibility  on 
your  part  for  them  unless  you  should  use 
them  for  your  own  purpose. 

I  shipped  14  crates  of  eggs  to  Scheed 
Bros  &  Lolise,  Inc.,  8  Harrison  St.,  New 
Y'ork  City,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
collect.  Previously  settlements  have  been 
satisfactory.  Will  you  try  to  get  it?  I 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  money. 

New  York.  w.  a.  t. 

These  people  kept  making  promises, 
and  at  one  time  made  a  small  payment 
of  five  dollars.  The  creditor  wanted  to 
be  lenient  as  the  promises  indicated  they 
intended  to  pay.  But  we  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  money.  We  recommend 
that  claims  in  such  cases  be  made  against 
bonds  filed  with  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  to  secure  payment. 

Some  of  our  friends  ask  about  Invest¬ 
ment  Reviews  and  other  investment  titles 
to  publications  without  public  standing ; 
and  apparently  nothing  but  “tipster 
sheets.”  That  is  to  say,  they  are  circu¬ 
lars  put  out  in  the  form  of  periodicals  to 
advise  people  to  buy  the  stocks  in  which 
the  concerns  are  interested  either  as 
promoters  or  brokers.  No  responsibility 
can  be  found  for  them,  and  anyone  buy¬ 
ing  stocks  on  such  “tips”  is  in  for  a  sure 
loss. 


My  father  has  carried  insurance  in  a 
casualty  company  since  1914.  The  policy 
says  it  may  be  canceled  at  any  time.  Re¬ 
cently  the  company  wrote  him  it  is  being 
canceled.  He  was  paid  three  months  in 
advance  and  they  returned  the  premium 
for  this  time.  His  dues  were  $15  a  year, 
and  only  once  in  all  the  time  did  he  get 
any  benefit.  They  took  his  money  all 
these  years  and  now  when  he  is  getting 
old  they  throw  him  out.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  you  can  do  about  this?  A.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  are  sorry  but  no  one  can  do  any¬ 
thing  in  a  case  like  this.  The  person 
covered  by  the  policy  is  supposed  to  have 
had  protection  from  year  to  year  to  the 
value  of  the  premium.  The  companies 
usually  place  an  age  limit  on  the  risks 
accepted,  and  reserve  the  right  to  can¬ 
cel  the  contract.  Consequently  they  are 
within  their  legal  right  in  terminating 
the  contract.  You  will  find  little  sym¬ 
pathy  in  an  accident  insurance  company. 
They  write  their  own  contracts,  and  use 
them  to  the  best  advantage  for  them¬ 
selves. 


Good's  Exchange,  2  Park  Square.  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  has  sent  me  the  inclosed  ap¬ 
plication  for  registering  applications  to 
let  rooms,  apartments,  homes  and  also 
for  board  for  children,  invalids  and  aged 
people  by  the  week.  A  fee  of  $2  to  $5  is 
required  to  be  paid  in  advance.  Would 
you  advise  sending  them  money  in  ad¬ 
vance  as  required?  L.  E.  E. 

New  Hampshire. 

This  business  is  operated  by  a  Mrs. 
Margaret  Good.  She  also  operates  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Good's  Rental  Exchange, 
2  Park  Square.  The  services  consists  of 
listing  the  rooms  and  houses  for  rent  and 
also  listing  applications  for  such  rooms 
and  houses.  The  plan  of  listing  people 
willing  to  take  children  and  invalids  has 
been  adopted  recently.  Complaints  have 
been  filed,  it  is  reported,  from  people  who 
paid  fees  and  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
results.  It  is  also  reported  that  similar 
complaints  were  made  in  Cleveland,  O., 
where  Mrs.  Good  formerly  ran  a  similar 
business,  having  opened  in  Boston  in 
1931.  On  general  principles,  as  well  as 
from  experience,  we  have  always  advised 
not  to  pay  fees  in  advance  for  sale  or 
renting  of  property,  and  the  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  listing  for  board  or  others.  It  is 
time  enough  to  pay  for  such  services,  if 
and  when  performed. 


Four  years  ago  I  bought  four  6  per 
cent  first  mortgage  bonds.  This  year  there 
is  a  default  in  interest  and  taxes.  I  am 
informed  that  I  must  now  send  in  the 
bonds  to  a  bond-holding  committee,  and 
that  the  expense  will  be  iy2  per  cent  of 
the  bonds.  Can  you  advise  me  what  to 
do?  I  bought  the  bonds  from  S.  W. 
Straus  &  Co.  t.  s.  c. 

Virginia. 

Our  advise  is  to  hold  the  bonds  until 
you  know  just  what  you  are  to  get  for 
them  or  at  least  until  you  know  who  the 
committee  is  and  their  responsibility. 
These  bonding  companies  have  made  a 
bad  mess  of  the  business  and  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  at  times  to  know  just  what  is  the 
best  course  to  pursue.  But  you  are  al¬ 
ways  right  in  waiting  until  a  definite 
proposition  is  made  to  you  and  until  you 
fully  understand  it. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  bill  passed  to 
stop  those  different  kinds  of  contests  as 
stated  in  June  4  issue.  I  for  one  have 
spent  close  to  hundreds  of  dollars  writ¬ 
ing  letters  to  friends  and  other  people  to 
get  subscriptions  for  these  different  pa¬ 
pers  and  up  to  the  present  have  never 
won  a  prize,  although  they  usually  tell 
me  I  am  practically  the  top  one,  or  near. 
My  children  have  been  stung  that  way 
more  than  once  too,  so  I  would  like  to 
see  it  stopped  for  other  people’s  sake.  I 
think  your  paper  is  a  great  help  and 
blessing  to  American  readers.  I  wish  I 
could  sign  up  for  it  for  20  years;  will  do 
so  if  I  ever  have  the  money,  mbs.  j.  d. 

New  York. 

Fakes  exist  because  people  patronize 
them.  If  the  people  would  stop  spend¬ 
ing  their  time  and  money  on  fake 
schemes,  they  would  disappear.  The  test 
is  easy  enough.  They  all  promise  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing,  or  opportunity  for  big 
gains  for  a  little.  But  observe  that  in 
every  case  you  are  required  to  put  up 
money  first.  These  cheap  scheming  pub¬ 
lishers  fake  you  themselves  to  get  the 
subscriptions  and  then  fill  their  smirky 
sheets  with  advertisements  that  fake  or 
swindle  the  subscribers. 


Wife  (as  husband  is  leaving)  :  “Dear, 
will  you  remember  to  bring  home  some¬ 
thing  for  the  rats  this  evening?”  He: 
“Something  for  the  rats?  Certainly  not! 
If  the  rats  can’t  eat  what  we  have  in  the 
house,  let  them  leave.” — Boston  Trans¬ 
cript. 


N.  Y.  State  4-H  Club  News 

New  York  State  4-H  club  members 
planted  nearly  1,500,000  trees  as  a  part 
of  their  4-H  forestry  club  projects  this 
year.  This  exceeds  the  1931  plantings 
by  nearly  one-half  million  trees.  The 
forestry  club  enrollment,  under  the 
guidance  of  Prof.  J.  E.  Davis  of  the  for- 
erstry  department  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  Cornell 
University,  has  grown  from  105  mem¬ 
bers  in  1926  to  1,384  members  in  41 
New  YTork  State  counties  in  1932.  In  this 
time,  nearly  six  million  trees  have  been 
planted  and  nearly  98  per  cent  of  these 
trees  have  been  successful  in  getting 
their  start  in  the  soil. 

Each  4-H  club  member,  in  the  total  of 
1.384,  received1  1,000  free  trees  from  the 
State  conservation  department  and  near¬ 
ly  116,000  more  trees  were  bought  by 
club  members.  Most  of  the  requests 
have  been  for  white  pine,  red  pine,  Nor¬ 
way  spruce,  and  white  spruce.  Some 
plantings  are  of  European  larch,  black 
locust,  and  white  cedar  for  fence  posts. 
Allegany  County  4-H  club  led  this  year 
with  159,000  trees,  followed  by  Erie  with 
128,000,  and  Oneida  with  111.000. 

First  prize  in  the  second  annual  4-H 
plowing  contest  for  Genesee  County 
members  held  recently,  was  won  by  Ray 
Miller,  of  Alexandria,  who  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  county  in  the  State  contest  at 
the  4-H  club  congress  in  Ithaca  this 
month.  The  contest  was  held  at  the  farm 
of  ,T.  R.  Decker  of  the  Lewiston  road. 
Miller  was  the  winner  of  the  younger 
boys’  contest  last  year.  He  was  award¬ 
ed  a  plow  given  by  a  Batavia  manufac¬ 
turing  concern.  Kenneth  Lamb,  of  Cor¬ 
fu,  was  selected  as  alternate.  Other 
contestants  were  Roland  Lamb  and'  Ar¬ 
thur  Calhoun,  both  of  Corfu,  and  Robert 
Poeock,  of  Bergen.  Sherwin  Whitman 
was  the  successful  entry  in  the  younger 
class.  He  will  be  given  a  free  trip  to 
Ithaca  to  compete  in  the  State  contest. 
Prof.  B.  A.  Jennings,  of  the  Rural  En¬ 
gineering  Department,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  had  charge  of  the  contest.  The  con¬ 
testants  used  a  twTo-horse  walking  plow 
and  the  work  was  judged  on  the  straight¬ 
ness  and  quality  of  the  back  and  dead 
furrows,  general  appearance  of  the 
plowed  land,  evenness  of  the  furrow  ends, 
covering  of  trash  and  the  handling  of 
the  team. 

In  Genesee  County,  the  Kiwanis  Club 
has  loaned  money  to  44  members  of  the 
4-H  potato  club,  with  which  these  mem¬ 
bers  have  purchased  certified  seed  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  will  compete  in  the  potato 
show  to  be  held  in  Batavia  in  the  Fall. 
Each  member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  has 
agreed  to  loan  a  4-H  club  member  50 
cents  for  three  pecks  of  seed,  and  will 
entertain  a  member  at  a  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  when  the  contest  winner  is  an¬ 
nounced.  Besides  the  first-year  members 
who  will  compete  in  the  project,  44  old¬ 
er  4-H  members  have  ordered  certified 
seed  for  their  second  and  third  year 
garden  projects. 

Different  phases  of  poultry-raising  as 
an  industry  were  studied  by  26  4-H  club 
boys  and  leaders  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Camp,  Glenerie,  Ulster  County,  recently. 
Mrs.  Louise  A.  Dawley,  a  4-II  poultry 
specialist  from  Cornell  University,  was 
the  principal  instructress.  She  gave 
classes  in  “Judging  Poultry,”  “Culling 
Hens,”  and  conducted  a  poultry-judging 
contest.  Albert  Kurdt,  Ulster  County 
Farm  Bureau  Agent,  also  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  boys.  His  talks  covered 
poultry  diseases  and  marketing  eggs.  A 
discussion  of  principles  of  poultry  breed¬ 
ing  was  given  by  Barnard  Joy.  Ulster 
County  4-H  club  agent.  Mr.  Joy  also 
acted  as  camp  director.  Carl  Foster, 
Red  Cross  life-saving  examiner  of  the 
local  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  gave  instructions  in 
swimming  and  life-saving.  He  also  gave 
the  Red  Cross  beginners’  and  swimmers’ 
tests. 

In  the  poultry-judging  contest,  Robert 
Morehouse,  Lake  Katrine,  had  the  high¬ 
est  score.  Second  place  was  taken  by 
Forest  Hasbrouck,  New  Paltz,  and  third 
by  William  Limbacher,  Jr.,  Sawltill. 
Some  of  the  members  attending  the  4-H 
poultry  club  camp  were  Clifford  Alsdorf, 
Modena ;  George  Buckler,  Victor  Man¬ 
ning,  Joseph  O'Brien,  Calvin  and  George 
Valk,  all  of  Saxton ;  LaRee  Van  Wyck, 
Wallkill ;  Ross  Bloom,  Stone  Ridge ; 
Culver  Ten  Broeck.  and  Willard  Shields, 
Lake  Katrine;  William  Albers  and  Don¬ 
ald  Kidd,  Rifton ;  Wesley  Smith, 
Churcliland ;  Joe  Mazzetti,  Albert  In¬ 
graham.  and  Richard  Martin,  Highland ; 
Peter  Helmick  and  George  Schneider,  St. 
Rem.v ;  James  Hamilton,  Gardiner;  and 
Ward  Tice,  Spring  Glen. 

EUGENE  W.  CANDIDUS. 


NEW 


Every  farmer 

needs  it.  Tells  how 
to  save  roof  s..all 

kinds.  Felt  (smooth, 
slate  coated).  Paper, 

Tin,  Galvanized,  Etc. 

Explains  how  to  re¬ 
pair  troughs,  flash- 
ings.skylights, ridges, 
etc.  Nothing  on  earth 
exactly  like  it. 

OLD  ROOFS 
MADE  GOOD 

Book  free  for  asking.  Send  name  and  address. 
Get  this  worth-while  information.  Filled  from 
cover  to  cover  with  clear,  interesting  pictures. 
Our  suggestions  save  customers  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  Tight,  water-proof  roofs 
economical  and  easy  to  have.  Homes,  barns, 
poultry  houses  and  other  buildings  mu3t  be  protected. 
Leaking  roofs  cost  money  .  .  .  mean  losses  .  .  .  are 
needless.  Our  method  and  material 
saves  money,  trouble  and  labor. 

SALESMEN  WANTED 
County  representatives  needed  to 
make  a  business  of  introducing 
this  specialty.  Protected  territory. 
Permanent  business.  Chances  for 
advancement.  Write  for  details. 
American  Oil  &  Paint  Co 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  80  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

^HT^FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  anil 

cheap.  Lasts  all  sea¬ 
son.  Made  of  metal, 
can’t  spill  or  tip  over; 
will  not  soil  or  injure 
anything.  Guaranteed. 
Insist  upon  DAISY  FLY 
KILLER  from  your  dealer. 


HAROLD  SOMERS.  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


Why  Tolerate  Pimples  " 
and  Blackheads  when  » 

CUTICURA  i 

Quickly  Relieves  Them  J 

Price  26c.  each.  Sample  free.  m 

Address:  “Cuticura,” Dept  14B,Maldea,lVCas0.  m 


FREE  BOOKS 


On  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho, 

Washington,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all  purposes 
for  sale  or  rent.  LOW  EXCURSION  RATES.  Write 

E.G.  Leedy,  Dept  230, 6.  N.  Ry.(  SI.  Paul,  Minn. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  out 
to  your  reautrements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N  J 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


Building  and  Operating 
Brick  Oven 

I  live  on  a  farm  and  plan  to  build  a 
brick  bake-oven  in  my  Summer  house, 
a  type  our  grandfathers  used  to  use.  Can 
readers  give  me  some  idea  how  it  should 
be  constructed?  I  know  that  the  fire  is 
built  directly  in  tlie  oven  to  heat  it.  Does 
the  oven  have  to  have  grates  for  draft? 
How  long  should  a  fire  be  kept  to  heat 
one  before  it  is  ready  for  baking?  I 
want  one  large  enough  to  hold  a  whole 
dressed  sheep,  a  small  hog,  or  beef.  To 
my  notion  meat  tastes  better,  if  roasted 
in  a  big,  whole  piece,  in  one  of  these  old- 
fashioned  brick  ovens.  I  thought  such 
an  oven  would  be  a  great  help  to  take 
care  of  the  baking  and  roasting  at  har¬ 
vest  time,  and  at  family  gatherings  and 
friendly  outings,  and  get-to-gethers  of  a 
crowd  of  people.  Any  information  will 
be  most  gratefully  received. 

Ohio.  MRS.  II.  E.  11. 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Acreage  of  Faya  Beans 
Increased 

The  fava,  sometimes  called  the  Italian 
or  horse  bean,  is  increasing  in  popularity 
in  Ibis  country  and  especially  among  the 
Italians  and  other  peoples  of  Southern 
European  origin.  It  is  a  large  bean  with 
the  pods  ranging  from  five  to  seven 
inches,  and  from  four  to  six  large  beans 
in  each  pod.  The  beans,  when  used  for 
eating,  are  shelled  and  prepared  similarly 
to  our  native  beans.  The  receipts  on  the 
New  York  market  in  1931  show  that 
these  beans  are  grown  in  California, 
Louisiana,  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey 
and  that  their  shipping  period  is  from 
April  to  July,  inclusive.  New  Jersey 
grows  hundreds  of  acres  of  these  beans, 
most  of  which  are  trucked  into  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York  markets. 

The  soil  in  which  these  beans  are 
grown  is  plowed  in  the  early  Spring  and 
is  disked  and  pulverized  in  order  to  make 
a  desirable  seed  bed.  The  fertilizer  used 
ranges  from  a  high-grade  commercial 
4-8-5  to  a  5-8-7  mixture,  and  is  applied 
at  the  rate  of  from  700  to  1.500  lbs.  to 
the  acre,  the  amount  depending  upon  the 
present  fertility  of  the  soil.  There  are 
three  different  types  of  application  of  this 
fertilizer.  Some  growers  mark  out  their 
rows  30  inches  apart,  place  the  fertilizer 
in  the  row,  mixing  it  with  the  soil,  and 
then  ridge  to  a  height  of  three  to  four 
inches.  Other  growers  broadcast  their 
fertilizer  and  in  making  the  slight  ridge, 
will  bring  the  ground  from  at  least  12 
inches  on  each  side  of  the  row  towards 
the  center,  thereby  mixing  it  thoroughly 
with  the  soil.  Others  apply  all  of  their 
fertilizer  when  the  beans  have  just  come 
through  as  a  side-dressing,  which  is  cul¬ 
tivated  into  the  soil  and  towards  the  row. 

When  weather  conditions  are  settled, 
which  is  generally  about  the  latter  part 
of  April  to  May  10,  the  seed  is  planted  in 
rows  30  inches  apart  and  from  eight  to 
12  inches  apart  in  the  row.  As  soon  as 
the  seed  is  germinated  and  the  plants  are 
showing,  cultivation  starts  and  continues 
throughout  the  picking  season.  The  one- 
horse  cultivator  is  almost  universally  used 
as  the  tool  for  cultivation. 

The  fava  bean  has  a  characteristic 
growth.  It  grows  to  a  single  stem  and  to 
a  heigh th  of  26  to  36  inches.  As  the  plant 
continues  to  grow,  it  produces  blossoms 
near  the  ground  and  continues  toward  the 
top.  Therefore,  the  crop  does  not  ripen 
evenly  as  does  the  common  snap  bean,  but 
must  be  picked  throughout  the  season. 

So  far,  the  only  insect  which  has 
caused  these  growers  any  trouble  is  the 
black  aphis,  which  is  being  controlled  by 
nicotine  dusts  and  sprays.  Apparently 
the  Mexican  bean  beetle  does  not  favor 
this  plant  as  a  host,  because  in  the  last 
four  years,  since  this  beetle  has  been  in 
New  Jersey,  they  have  not  been  found  at¬ 
tacking  this  crop. 

The  time  to  pick  these  beans  is  when 
the  bean  in  the  pod  has  become  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  but  no  over-ripe.  The  fava  bean 
is  as  easily  picked  by  the  experienced 
picker  as  is  the  snap  bean.  The  average 
yield  is  about  200  bushels  to  the  acre. 
They  are  usually  marketed  in  bushel 
hampers.  The  price  received  Jor  them  in 
1931  ranged  from  35c  to  $1.50  a  bushel. 
The  Market  News  Service  for  1931  re- 
ports  42  carloads  shipped  to  the  New 
York  market,  24  of  which  were  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  18  from  Louisiana.  No  rec¬ 
ord  was  made  for  New  Jersey  or  Long 
Island  shipments,  due  to  the  fact  that  all 
of  these  beans  are  trucked  into  the  mar¬ 
ket.  c.  H.  NISSLEY. 


Moth  Balls  in  Tulip  Beds 

On  page  494  Otto  Reiner  inquires 
about  mice  in  tulip  beds.  A  few  years 
ago  a  neighbor  planted  some  tulip  bulbs 
for  me  in  the  Fall  and  put  a  moth  ball  be¬ 
side  every  bull).  The  next  Spring  I  did 
not  lose  one,  though  for  some  years  pre¬ 
viously  I  had  given  up  trying  to  raise 
tulips  —  the  mice  were  such  pests.  But 
I  did  not  take  up  the  bulbs,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  only  two  came  up.  The 
neighbor  said  I  should  have  put  in  fresh 
moth  balls  in  the  Fall.  Since  then  I 
have  not  tried  again,  for  various  reasons, 
so  cannot  say  how  it  would  have  held  out. 
But  as  soon  as  I  can  have  tulips  again  I 
shall  certainly  use  the  moth  balls.  J.  T. 

New  York. 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  A  Cole  B  power  works  directly 
from  an  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant.  In  use 
over  three  years.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


C  HI  C  AN  Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 
CUI  w  \J  1^  acid,  odorless,  indistructible.  15  year 
life.  Guaranteed.  150  ampere  cell,  $1.90.  Other  sizes. 
Generating  Plant  Bargains.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co. ,45  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


tfniiolr  15 1, SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  Develop- 
IVUUan  I  HUIS  jng  any  size  roll  5e;  prints  Sc  each. 
Fine  5x7  mounted  enlargement  SOo.  Send  us  your  films. 
Young  Photo  Service,  43  Bertha  St. .Albany ,jV.Y. 


KODAKS  FINISHED  BY  MAIL 

Holl  developed,  8  gloss  prints,  25c.  Coin  or  stamps. 
Keprints,  3c.  Cowic  Studio,  1  “IVq,  E.  High  St.t  Springfield, Ohio 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  rs  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


CIDER 


Presses,  Graters,  Screens, 
Pumps,  Hacks,  Cloths,  Roadside 
Mills,  Supplies.  Catalog  R  Free. 

Palmer  Bros.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num- 
her  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

1 

MAID  WANTED  for  general  housework  and 
good  plain  cook;  three  adults  and  one  boy 
of  12  in  family;  live  in  country  all  year;  wages 
$50  per  month;  Protestant  preferred;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  MRS.  ENO  CAMPBELL,  Ber- 
nardsville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  Protestant  woman  for 
general  housework:  state  wages.  MRS.  WAL¬ 
DO  BROOKS,  Highfields  Farm,  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man,  30-40,  Hollander  or  Swede 
preferred;  must  be  first-class  dry-hand  milker; 
small  farm;  $20  per  month  and  good  home.  R. 
POORTSTRA,  Harriman,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Ambitious  middle-aged  couple,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  general  farming;  good  milker; 
year  around  position;  state  wages  and  particu¬ 
lars;  references;  location  Pennsylvania.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4029,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARMER,  thorough  knowledge,  ex¬ 
perience  propagating,  pruning,  spraying,  flow¬ 
ers,  shrubs,  vegetables  and  general  farm  work; 
hard  worker,  accustomed  to  entire  charge  with¬ 
out  supervision;  handy  repairs,  drive  auto;  Long 
Island;  all-year  job;  single  man  or  married,  no 
children;  small  house  and  found  supplied  but 
otherwise  board  self;  $70;  give  full  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  4020,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Position  active  middle-aged  man, 
garden,  poultry,  butler,  drive  car;  New  Jer¬ 
sey  preferred;  reference;  space  for  car.  GEO. 
MARSH,  Oak  Ridge,  N.  J. 


SWISS,  EXPERT  in  making  fancy  cheese,  but¬ 
ter  and  cultured  buttermilk,  wants  to  rent 
modern  small  dairy  farm  with  electric  light  and 
running  water,  or  on  shares  with  stock,  about 
00  to  70  miles  from  New  York  Citv,  for  next 
September.  ADVERTISER  3983,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD.  FIRST-CLASS,  open  for  position; 

best  references.  ADVERTISER  4002,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  SHEPHERD  wishes  position. 
ADVERTISER  3993,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN-GARDENER  desires  position, 
private  estate,  experienced.  ADVERTISER 
4000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  re¬ 
liable,  excellent  references;  prefers  contract. 
E.  C.  HEMPEL,  Spencer,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  thirty;  five  years  on 
twelve  thousand  layer  plant;  references, 
Swift,  Kerr  Chickeries.  DINSMORE  FINLAY, 
R.  1,  Coshocton,  Ohio. 


WESTERNER.  AGE  29.  wants  work  on  farm  for 
board  and  small  salary.  Address  correspond¬ 
ence,  J.  B.  HOLMES,  065  Park  Place,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


MAN.  CAN  do  housework  and  plain  cooking, 
good  clean  worker,  well  recommended,  small 
wages.  LOUIS  KEYDON,  213  East  26th  St., 
New  York  City. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Cook.  German-Hun- 
garian,  for  camp,  boarding-house;  under¬ 
stands  koscher  cooking;  New  England  States 
preferred.  ELIZABETH,  care  Rose  Anna  Farm, 
Marlow,  N.  H. 


GERMAN  COUPLE  2  girls  3  and  5,  wish 
steady  position;  experience  at  all  kinds  farm¬ 
ing.  handy  gardener;  farm  or  private.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4009,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  GRADUATE  of  Massachusetts 
State  College  major  poultry  husbandry,  would 
like  position  on  large  poultry  plant  or  man¬ 
agership  of  small  plant.  WILLIAM  BAT- 
STONE,  Eliot  Avenue,  West  Newton,  Mass. 


CHAUFFEUR.  GARDENER,  handy-man,  a 
young  married  American  with  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience  desires  permanent  position  with  quar¬ 
ters;  some  farm  experience;  best  references. 
MARVIN  CROSS,  Rt.  5,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


MAN,  AGE  38,  farm-hand,  no  experience,  will¬ 
ing  to  learn;  driving  cars  15  years;  wages  no 
object.  McCABE,  1845  N.  Park  Ave.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  PROTESTANT,  middle-aged  wom¬ 
an,  would  like  position  In  country  as  house¬ 
keeper;  experienced  in  raising  flowers  and  chick¬ 
ens;  neat  and  trustworthy;  please  state  wages 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4011,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  32,  SISTER  22,  want  positions  on  farm; 

man  experienced,  good  milker,  teamster;  sis¬ 
ter  good  with  children  and  housework.  JANI¬ 
TOR,  230  W.  111th  St.,  New  York  City. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN,  41.  farm-raised,  archi¬ 
tectural  trade,  capable  doing  carpenter,  ma¬ 
son,  concrete,  paint,  gardening,  farm  work,  etc., 
wishes  position  on  country  estate.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4014,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY,  GERMAN,  middle-aged,  wishes  to  keep 
house  on  gentleman’s  farm;  experienced,  lov¬ 
ing  country  life;  wishes  only  pocket  money; 
prefer  Ulster  County.  Write  B.  M.  400,  Gen. 
Del.,  Roudout,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  38,  experienced  in  general  farm 
work,  desires  position.  ADVERTISER  4028, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  EXPERIENCED  farm  cook,  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable  and  honest,  used  to  children, 
desires  "  position;  references;  Rockland  County 
preferred.  ROSS,  Strawtown  Road,  New  City, 
N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  FARMER,  single,  24,  graduate 
agricultural  school,  experienced  all  lines.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4027,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  W  ANTED — Mature  American  wom¬ 
an,  household  assistant,  cooking,  sewing;  have 
portable  electric  machine;  home  and  moderate 
salary.  ADVERTISER  4025,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  single,  generally  use¬ 
ful-  and  handy  on  small  farm.  K.  KEENAN, 
Irvington,  N.  Y. 


J  MAN,  LEARN  steady  general  farming,  salary. 
JOHN  HOCK,  2301  Cornelia  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


HONEST,  HOME-LOVING,  experienced  Ameri¬ 
can  couple,  want  steady  job,  estate,  care¬ 
taker,  farm  or  place  of  trust;  references;  fair 
wages.  ADVERTISER  4022,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER,  LIFE-LONG  practical  experience, 
vegetables,  flowers,  shrubs,  fruits,  all  work 
around  well-kept  estate,  steady  and  trusty 
American,  middle-aged,  good  health:  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  cow  or  poultry.  ADVERTISER  4021, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  FARMER,  dairyman,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  experienced  use  and  care  modern  ma¬ 
chinery;  steady;  chauffeur’s  license.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4019,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  MARRIED  manager  or  herdsman,  12 
years’  experience;  reliable,  industrious,  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  ADVERTISER  4018,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  AMERICAN  wants  steady  job  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate  or  small  farm;  farm  raised; 
Pennsylvania  or  Southern  New  York  State.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4017,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SOUTHERN  PROTESTANT,  graduate  nurse, 
position  with  invalid  or  semi-invalid.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4016,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLLEGE  SHORT-COURSE,  New  York  State 
testers’  license,  20  years’  experience  bacterial 
control,  pasteurizing,  bottling;  don’t  milk;  rca- 
s. .  ADVERTISER  4031,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  30,  WANTS  position  in  mod¬ 
ern  country  home;  no  objection  to  child  of 
school  age.  MRS.  McMAHON,  484  Pacific  St„ 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT,  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches;  wife  fine  cook  and 
housekeeper;  $125  per  month.  BOX  407,  Ram¬ 
sey,  N.  J. 


TAVO  GERMANS  desire  work  on  farm,  3  years’ 
experience  on  Canadian  farm.  ADVERTISER 
4030,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


SALE — Ideal  3-acre  poultry-fruit  farm,  large 
house,  all  improvements,  newly  painted,  ga¬ 
rage;  terms;  owner.  PERRY  MOORE,  Union- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


SIX-ACRE  POULTRY  farm,  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment;  price  $5,800.  BOX  53,  Landisville, 
N.  J. 


WANTED  —  House,  six  rooms,  bath,  some 
ground,  walking  distance  to  Catholic  Church 
and  station;  commuting  New  York,  Lackawan¬ 
na  or  Jersey  Central  preferred;  particulars; 
reasonable.  ADVERTISER  4000,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Old  abandoned  farm,  New  York 
State,  about  10  acres,  near  factory  town  and 
schools;  monthly  payments.  ADVERTISER 
3997,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  Hudson  River  fruit  and 
general  farm,  100  acres,  modern  buildings, 
river  frontage,  dock;  $25,000,  terms.  BOX  72, 
Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED — To  buy,  rent  or  partnership 
in  good  fruit  and  dairy  farm  in  Hudson  or 
Champlain  Valley;  not  agents;  write  full  de¬ 
scription.  ADVERTISER  4005,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  - —  Small  farm,  exceptionally  good 
ground,  suitable  truck  or  celery;  no  fancy 
prices  paid;  must  be  located  only  In  New  Jer¬ 
sey  or  Orange  County,  New  York  State:  no 
other  localities  need  reply.  ADVERTISER 
4008,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


407-ACRE  35-COW  dairy  farm,  Allegany  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.;  Friendship  five  miles,  grade  school 
one  mile,  milk  truck  service;  150  acres  gently 
rolling  tillage,  200-acre  spring-watered  pasture, 
balance  in  woods;  12-room  two-story  house, 
piped  water;  dairy  barn  40x82,  concrete  stable 
tie-ups  35  head,  silo,  milk  house,  granary;  price 
$4,000:  investigate  long-term,  easy-payment 

plan;  free  circular  sent  on  request  describing 
this  and  other  farms.  Inquire  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 2%  acres,  5-room  house,  hath, 
large  henhouse  with  running  water;  000  hens, 
brooders  and  feeding  equipment;  variety  of 
fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers;  $3,800,  terms. 
DR.  HAMBLY,  Palatka,  Fla. 


WANTED— Small  old-fashioned  cottage  on  Long 
Island,  near  Peconie  Bay;  will  pay  $120  rent 
a  year.  MRS.  B.  OGDEN,  Forest  Hills,  L.  I., 

N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED,  stock,  tools,  about  $6,000; 

any  good  location  Central  New  York;  trade 
for  Syracuse  suburban  property  with  bank 
mortgage.  ADVERTISER  4007,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Southern  Vermont,  remodeled  vil¬ 
lage  home,  conveniences,  fireplaces,  garage,  2 
acres  land;  price  $2,500.  IRVING  AVILLIAMS, 
Williamsville,  Vt. 


FARM  FOR  SALE' — 80  acres  gravel-lime  soil, 
good  buildings,  running  water  in  house  and 
barns,  lots  fruit,  20  acres  woods,  20  acres  A- 
No.-l  gravel  and  sand  bed;  on  county  road, 
Wayne  and  Cayuga  County;  one  mile  village, 
Westbury;  reason  selling  invalid.  BERT  EL¬ 
LIS,  It.  D.  4,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


10  ACRES  OF  GOOD  truck  land,  on  mail  route, 
near  town,  R.  R.  station,  high  school, 
churches;  price  $600.  ROSE  L.  HARRIS, 
Felton,  Del. 


DAIRY  FARM  to  let  on  shares  to  an  experi¬ 
enced,  reliable  dairyman-farmer;  room  for 
25  cows;  party  to  furnish  all  or  one-half  of 
cows,  which  must  be  T.  B.  tested  and  abortion 
free.  ADVERTISER  4016,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Thriving,  well-paying  butter,  egg, 
milk  business,  including  real  estate;  best  lo¬ 
cation  in  Sullivan  County;  act  quick  if  inter¬ 
ested;  reason  for  sale,  illness.  POST  OFFICE 
BOX  794,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  small  farm  to  rent,  cheap,  New 
Y’ork  or  Connecticut.  ADVERTISER  4015, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SOUTHERN  VERMONT  real  log  cabin,  se¬ 
cluded  lovely  location;  trout  brook,  swim¬ 
ming  hole,  12  acres  of  land;  also  new  six-room 
bungalow;  plumbing;  sale.  W.  C.  BALLOU, 
Newfane,  Vt. 


THREE-ROOM  BUNGALOW,  chicken  buildings, 
and  business,  1  acre;  $3,500,  terms.  BOX 
207,  Bayshore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GASOLINE  STATION,  refreshments,  modern 
home,  eight  pumps,  half  acre :  elderly  owner 
retiring;  Pennsylvania  Route  309;  priced  low 
at  $13,000;  rare  opportunity;  liberally  financed: 
photo,  description.  ADVERTISER  4023,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  small 
farm,  100  miles  within  New  York  City;  state 
price.  ADVERTISER  4024,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  190  acres,  40  acres 
timber,  25  cattle,  three  horses,  good  build¬ 
ings,  running  water,  furnace,  rural  service. 
MRS.  C.  FERGUSON,  Boonviile,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange  modern  suburban 
property  near  Portland.  Ore.,  for  country 
property  in  New  York  State  or  Connecticut. 
MRS.  McMAHON,  484  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Country  Board 

RIDGEWOOD  REST  HOME,  private  sanitorium, 
invalids,  elderly  people;  excellent  food,  nurs¬ 
ing  care,  terms  moderate.  GROVE  AND  I  AN 
DIEN  AVE.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Tel.  Ridgewood 
6-5517. 

\htle  girl  spend  her  vacation  in 
.  Virginia;”  large  playgrounds,  good  food, 

individual  care;  desirable  girls  may  remain  for 
school;  one  hour  from  Washington;  references 
TEMPLE  SCHOOL,  Manassas,  Virginia. 

FEW  GUESTS  taken,  excellent  table  and  ser- 
vice,  refined,  restful,  trained  nurse  in  home; 
ideal  honeymoon  retreat;  $21  per  week  \I)A 

COBLE,  Stratford,  Conn! 

SUMMER  GUESTS  taken;  cool,  quiet,  rural* 
horses  available;  excellent  cooking  and  ser¬ 
vice;  $15  to  $20.  DOROTHY  ADAMS,  Kirk- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

BOARDERS  WANTED,  modern  home  in  coun¬ 
try,  excellent  food,  shade;  10  minutes  to  citv. 
MRS.  L.  METCALF,  Otego,  N.  Y. 

BOARDERS,  FARM,  1,000  feet  elevation,  $10. 
EUGENE  NELSON,  Newport,  N.  H. 

BOARDERS  —  Protestants,  adults,  quiet,  pri¬ 
vate  home,  modern  improvements,  large  airy 
rooms,  good  home-cooked  food;  snapshots  and 
particulars,  BOX  187,  Ivoryton,  Conn. 

FOR  RENT — Furnished  bungalows,  Catskills. 

beautiful  scenery;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 
4012,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HEART  OF  CATSKILLS,  trout  fishing,  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery;  home  cooking.  ADVERTISER 
4013,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GUESTS  TAKEN,  modern,  quiet,  large  shady 
lawn,  $9  per  week.  MRS.  JAMES  WILSON, 
R.  1,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

REi  INED  CHRISTIANS  can  board  child  age 
3  to  5;  reference  exchanged.  P.  O.  BOX  203 
Katonali,  N.  Y. 

WELL-FURNISHED  boarding  house,  on  State 
road,  improvements,  35  acres,  plenty  fruit, 
outbuildings;  lovely  location.  ADVERTISER 
4020,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  SUMMER  boarders.  CAREY,  4 

Washington  Circle,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

HOUSEKEEPING  APARTMENTS  for  three 
adults  in  “Orchard  Cottage,”  fully  equipped. 
MRS.  KAGAN,  Califon,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Boarders,  commuters  or  elderly 
people;  country  home;  rates  on  request.  MRS 
ANNA  HOUSE,  Stirling,  N.  J. 

WANTED— Elderly  people,  invalids,  excellent 
board,  nursing  care,  $8  per  week,  at  Osca- 
wana  Lake,  35  miles  from  New  York.  MRS 
NILES  CHRISTIAN,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de- 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  AVIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

LOOK — Nice  country  cured  old  Virginia  hams 
40c  per  lb.,  shoulder  25c  per  lb.,  delivered 
your  post  office,  C.  O.  D.  BLACK  AVALNUT 
CO.,  Stvasburg,  Va. 

FINE  HONEY,  00-lb.  can  clover,  here,  $4.50; 

10-lb.  pail,  within  third  zone,  $1.05;  buck¬ 
wheat  $1.50;  also  small  jars  and  cans.  RAY 
C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HOME-MADE  sausage,  4%  lbs.  for  $1, 
postpaid;  fresh  hams,  shoulders  and  loins;  sat¬ 
isfaction  assured.  BURLEIGH  JONES,  Mere¬ 

dith,  N.  H. 

PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails  postpaid  third  zone, 
clover,  pail,  90  cts;  two,  $1.70;  four  $3* 
mixed,  pail,  70  cts;  two,  $1.30;  four,  $2.30;  00- 
lb.  can,  clover,  here,  $4.50;  two  cans,  $8.50. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

colored  Italian  queen  bees  50c:  2-lb.  package 
bees  including  queen  $2.75,  3  lbs.  $3.50,  de¬ 
livered  postpaid,  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  JAS¬ 
PER  KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  full  stock,  cash 
only;  don’t  write,  come.  ADVERTISER  4010 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Country  store  property  near  Get¬ 
tysburg.  FRANK  RITTASE,  00  N.  Sixteenth 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — An  old  blue  and  white  hand-woven 
coverlet,  preferably  in  blocked  pattern;  state 
condition  and  price.  F.  L.  RATHBOXE,  Stuy- 
vesant,  N.  Y. 

A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  each  week  to  buy  and  sell  farm 
property,  personal  services,  farm  products 
and  other  articles  of  value,  If  you  have 
anything  to  offer  these  readers  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  pay  you  to  run  a  little  advertisement 
in  these  columns  under  the  proper  classi¬ 
fication.  Your  announcement  will  be  car¬ 
ried  into  more  than  250,000  country  homes. 
Many  readers  report  remarkable  results 
from  these  small'  classified  advertisements. 

The  cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  auvance.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  Thursday  morning 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  following  week’s 
issue.  Reference  required  from  all  new 
advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
this  page,  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  busrr.esn  tl: 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment, 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


WE’LL  T A  KE  YOU  TO  SEE 


AMERICA’S  SCENIC 

WONDERLANDS 


COME  with  us  to  visit  the  North¬ 
west’s  most  beautiful  scenic  won¬ 
derlands — to  the  “top-of-the-world” 
over  Logan  Pass  in  scenic  Glacier  Park; 
to  Mt.  Baker  National  Forest  with  its  ice 
fields  and  flowering  meadows;  to  Seattle 
with  its  lakes  and  harbor;  to  Portland  and 
the  inspiring  Columbia  River  Highway- 
Drive;  spend  THREE  DAYS  touring  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Park;  view  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs  and  travel  to  the  summit  of  Pike’s 
Peak.  You  travel  to  and  through  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  wonderlands  of  scenic  beauty  on  this 
bigger  and  better  3rd  Annual  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Coast-to-Coast  Tour.  You’ll  be 
thrilled  as  you  never  have  been  thrilled  on 
any  trip  before. 

And  then  after  all  these  thrills  your  spe¬ 
cial  all-Pullman  train  will  bring  you  home 
by  way  of  Chicago  where  a  comprehensive 
auto  sightseeing  trip  shows  you  this  great 
city  .  .  „  and  then  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  you’ll  see  the  National  Capitol,  the 
White  House,  Washington’s  Monument, 
Mount  Vernon — a  trip  never  tc  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

3rd  Annual 


Oblong  Geyser,  Yellowstone  Park — one  of  the  hundreds 
of  nature’s  marvels  we  will  see  on  our  three 
day  journey  through  the  park. 


National  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C 


LOOK  AT  THIS  SCHEDULE 


Below  Is  given  tlie  hour  by  hour  schedule  of  the  entire  tour.  Read  it 
now  and  you’ll  quickly  see  how  really  wonderful  this  tour  promises  to  be. 


Lv.  New  York  . 

_  N.Y.C. 

2:45  P.  M. 

August  1 1 

Lv.  Albany  . 

....  N.Y.C. 

5:45  P.  M. 

August  1 1 

Lv.  Schenectady  . 

.  .  .  N.Y.C. 

6:15  P.  M. 

Auqust  1 1 

Lv.  Utica  . 

....  N.Y.C. 

7:50  P.  M. 

Auqust  1 1 

Lv.  Syracuse  . 

....  N.Y.C. 

9:40  P.  M. 

Auqust  1 1 

Lv.  Rochester  . 

....  N.Y.C. 

10:25  P.  M. 

Auqust  1 1 

Ar.  Buffalo  . 

....  N.Y.C. 

1  1  :50  P.  M. 

August  1 1 

Lv.  Buffalo  . 

_ M.C. 

2:39  A.  M. 

(August  12 

Ar.  Detroit  . 

.  .  .  M.C. 

7:45  A.  M. 

August  12 

Extensive  Sightseeing- 

-Tour  of  Parks, 
Districts. 

Boulevards  and 

Industrial 

Lv.  Detroit  . 

. M.C. 

2:30  P. 

M. 

Auqust  12 

Ar.  Chicaqo  . 

. M.C. 

8:00  P. 

M. 

Auqust  12 

Lv.  Chicago  . 

. C.B.&.  Q. 

9:30  P. 

M. 

Auqust  12 

Ar.  St.  Paul  . 

.  C.B.S  Q. 

7:00  A. 

M. 

Auqust  13 

Tour  of  Beautiful  Boulevards  and  Lakes  of  Twin  Cities. 

Lv.  Minneapolis  . . . . 

. G.N. 

8:30  A. 

M. 

Auqust  13 

Ar.  Minot  . 

. G.N. 

8:00  P. 

M. 

Auqust  13 

Lv.  Minot  . 

. G.N. 

8:10  P. 

M. 

August  13 

Ar.  Glacier  Park  . . . 

. G.N. 

10:45  A. 

M. 

Auqust  14 

Tour  in  Glacier  Park. 

Lv.  Belton  . 

. G.N. 

10:00  P. 

M. 

Auqust  14 

Ar.  Spokane  . 

. G.N. 

7:30  A. 

M. 

Auqust  15 

Lv.  Spokane  . 

. G.N. 

10:00  A. 

M. 

August  (5 

Ar.  Wenatchee  . 

. G.N. 

2:30  P. 

M. 

Auqust  15 

Lv.  Cashmere  . 

. G.N. 

4:00  P. 

M. 

Auqust  15 

Ar.  Bellingham  . 

. G.N. 

6:30  A. 

M. 

August  16 

Tour  Mt.  Baker  National 

Forest. 

Lv.  Bellinqham  . 

. G.N. 

4:00  P. 

M. 

Auqust  16 

Ar.  Seattle  . 

. G.N. 

7:30  P. 

M. 

August  16 

Lv.  Seattle  . 

. G.N. 

1 1  :30  P. 

M. 

Auqust  17 

Ar.  Portland  . 

. G.N. 

6:30  A. 

M. 

Auqust  18 

Tour 

of  the  Columbia  River 

Highway 

Lv.  Portland  . 

. S.P.&  S. 

9:00  P. 

M. 

Auqust  18 

Ar.  Spokane  . 

. S.P.&.  S. 

6:30  A. 

M. 

Auaust  19 

Lv.  Spokane  . 

. G.N. 

7:00  A. 

M. 

Auqust  19 

Ar.  Cody  . 

10:30  A. 

M. 

Auqust  20 

Full  Three- Day  Tour  in  Yellowstone  Park. 

Lv.  Cody  . 

. C.B.&  Q. 

7:15  P. 

M. 

Auqust  22 

Ar.  Denver  . 

. C.B.&  G. 

1 1  :20  A. 

M. 

Auqust  23 

Comurehensive  Sightseeing  Tour  of  City  and  Surrounding 

Country. 

Lv.  Denver  . 

. C.B.&  Q. 

3:30  A. 

M. 

Auqust  24 

Ar.  Colorado  Springs 

. C.B-&  Q. 

6:00  A. 

M. 

Auqust  24 

Tour  of  Garden  of 

the  Gods  and  Trip  to 

Summit  of  Pike's  Peak. 

Lv.  Colorado  Springs 

. C.B.&  Q. 

5:00  P. 

M. 

(Auqust  24 

Ar.  Denver  . 

. C.B.&.  0. 

7:30  P. 

M. 

Auqust  24 

Lv.  Denver  . 

. C.B.&  Q. 

1 1 :30  P. 

M. 

Auqust  24 

Ar.  Chicago  . 

7:00  A. 

M. 

August  26 

Comprehensive  Tour  of  City  Parks.  Boulevards  and  View  of  New 
World’s  Fair  Buildings. 


Lv.  Chicago  . Penn  Lines  2:00 

Ar.  Washington  . Penn  Lines  9:00 

Comprehensive  Sightseeing  Tour  of  the  Nation’s 
Complete  Tour  to  George  Washington’s  Home 

Lv.  Washington  . Penn  Lines  12:30 

Ar.  Baltimore  . Penn  Lines  1:30 

Ar.  Philadelphia  . Penn  Lines  3:30 

Ar.  Trenton  . Penn  Lines  4:00 

Ar.  Newark  . Penn  Unes  5:00 

Ar.  Jersey  City  . Penn  L|nes  5:20 

Ar.  New  York  . Penn  Lines  5:30 


P.  M.  Auqust  26 

A.  M.  August  27 

Capital  City  and 
: — Mt.  Vernon. 


P.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 


August  27 
Auqust  27 
August  27 
Auqust  27 
August  27 
August  27 
August  27 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER  X  TOUR 


Nothing  like  this  marvelous  trip  has 
ever  been  conducted  at  such  low  cost. 
Rates  on  the  railroads  have  been  re¬ 
duced.  The  one  low  rate  includes 
everything  —  meals,  berths,  hotels, 
sightseeing  auto  trips,  national  park 
tours,  etc.  Only  one  ticket  to  buy  — 
no  tips  to  pay — not  a  single  travel 
nor  hotel  worry.  You  know  just  what 
the  entire  trip  is  going  to  cost  you  be¬ 
fore  you  start — and  you  need  not 
spend  another  cent,  except  for  personal 
laundry  or  souvenirs  along  the  way. 


Garden  of  the  Gods,  Colorado,  with  Pike’s  Peak  in  the  background. 

MAIL  COUPON  NOW 


Electrically  Operated  Great  Northern  Train  Emerging  from 
Cascade  Tunnel — the  Longest  on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I 


The  coupon  to  the  right  will  bring  you  the  special 
low  cost  and  descriptive  illustrated  literature  on  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  Tour.  Shows  pictures  of  places 
visited.  Gives  complete  hour  by  hour 
schedule.  Send  for  this  complete  infor¬ 
mation  today.  Get  together  with  your 
friends  and  neighbors  and  talk  over 
this  wonderful  tour.  Plan  a  party  — 
and  go  !  Mail  the  coupon  now  1 


You  Travel  With  Friends 

People  from  here  in  your  own  county 
and  state  are  making  reservations  to  go 
on  this  wonderful  tour.  You’ll  be  with 
your  own  gang  —  a  happy,  carefree 
crowd  out  for  the  time  of  their  lives. 
Join  our  party  this  year  for  the  greatest 
travel  vacation  ever  offered  at  so  low  a 
cost!  The  tour  starts  August  11th  — 
back  home  August  27th.  Two  weeks 
of  carefree,  worry-free  travel  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions. 

Folks  are  still  talking  about  last  year’s 
tour.  You’ll  never  cease  talking  about 
this  one  if  you  go  with  our  happy  crowd. 
Decide  now  to  go ! 


I 


|  TOUR  DIRECTOR,  Rural  New-  Yorker  J 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


ON  THESE  RAILROADS 

This  Outstanding  Tour  is  made  possible  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  following  Railroads  : 

New  York  Central  Lines 


Send  me  fi  copy  of  your  free  literature  about  the  3rd 
Annual  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour. 


Name 


Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Great  Northern 


R.F.D.  or  St. 


Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle 
Pennsylvania  Lines 


I 
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A  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Farm 

Delaware  County  is  a  great  dairying 
country.  Over  in  the  Tremperskill  Val¬ 
ley  I  stopped  at  one  farm  long  enough 
to  see  something  of  it,  62  acres,  all 
cleared  land,  but  with  a  forest-covered 
upland  back  of  it  that  I  assume  is  large¬ 
ly  responsible  for  certain  excellent 
springs  there  such  as  characterize  much 
ot  that  county.  It  is  not  level  land  by 
any  means,  yet  not  so  bad  but  what  one 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  incline  and 
does  not  mind  it.  Soil  is  reddish,  per¬ 
haps  a  little  stony,  but  no  large  stones 
or  rocks  that  hinder.  All  the  land  is 
plowable  except  about  eight  acres. 

There  are  25  head  of  cattle,  including 


This  I  think  referred  to  the  dam  or 
grand-dam.  Besides  even  at  45  lbs.  of 
milk  only  10  lbs.  of  grain  were  fed.  I 
would  say  that  lie  made  a  very  careful 
choice  when  he  bought  the  farm,  and  that 
he  did  the  same  in  making  purchase  of 
his  herd.  He  is  in  position  now  to  raise 
what  stock  he  needs  and  perhaps  to  sell 
a  little  soon.  Almost  all  are  now  pure- 
breds.  There  were  seven  calves  in  the 
stable  already  that  I  saw.  Prices  are 
low  for  farm  produce,  but  Howard  seems 
quite  satisfied  with  his  choice  of  occu¬ 
pation. 

Howard  is  a  dairyman  and  his  is  a 
dairy  farm.  He  had  a  few  potatoes  last 
year,  but  with  no  special  outfit  for  the 
job,  he  is  not  expecting  to  grow  them 


and  a  good  dairyman  there  is  a  little 
money  in  the  dairy  even  now.  and  they 
really  mean  to  get  more  for  milk  another 
year.  L. 


Growing  Pansies  in  Idaho 

Pansies — I  like  the  old  name  for  them, 
heart’s-ease,  better — are  such  comfortable 
flowers  to  grow,  and  are  so  friendly  and 
beautiful  when  they  blossom,  that  any¬ 
one  can  have  them  in  perfection  any¬ 
where  in  the  temperate  zone.  They  are 
the  more  valuable  because  they  like  a 
cool  damp  place,  and  for  this  reason  do 
well  in  partial  shade.  For  years  we  had 
a  big  bed  along  the  north  side  of  our 
house,  that  was  never  planted  but  once. 


From  blues  that  are  almost  black  the 
colors  range  through  light  blue,  white, 
yellow,  coppery  bronze  and  mixed  colors 
from  blue  to  coppery  bronze  in  the 
variegated  sorts.  If  the  blossoms  are 
kept  picked  off  until  Fall  the  plants  per¬ 
sist  in  producing  blossoms  all  the  season. 

In  the  Fall  leaves  from  the  shade  trees 
are  raked  over  the  plants  when  freezing 
weather  comes,  and  a  few  of  the  cut¬ 
tings  from  the  blackcap  raspberries 
thrown  on  the  leaves  to  hold  them  in 
place.  This  keeps  the  plants  snug  un¬ 
til  Spring,  when  they  start  early  and 
give  blossoms  very  early. 

While  pansies  will  self-sow  the  bet¬ 
ter  way  is  to  grow  young  plants  in  boxes, 
where  conditions  can  be  controlled  and 


Greenwood  Lake,  Amony  the  Hills  of  Northern  New  Jersey 


20  milkers  kept  now.  and  10  tons  of  hay 
and  four  feet  of  silage  still  left  over. 
Meadow  is  all  top-dressed  and  most  of 
the  pasture  land  has  recently  been 
plowed,  manured  and  seeded.  Excellent 
pasture  with  some  of  the  grass  waving 
as  we  looked  up  across  the  fields.  The 
present  owner  has  been  there  only  two 
or  three  years.  Brought  up  a  farm  boy, 
with  a  liking  for  farming  and  a  real  love 
of  the  farm  animals,  he  has  chosen  care¬ 
fully  and  I  believe  wisely.  He  has  a 
little  help  in  haying,  and  perhaps  by  ex¬ 
change  or  otherwise  for  a  few  days  be¬ 
sides,  but  mostly  he  does  the  work  alone. 
After  coming  back  from  France  from  the 
war  he  went  into  a  store  business,  but 
lie  preferred  the  farm  and  seems  to  like 
what  he  has  to  do  now.  His  interest  is 
certainly  there,  and  the  Jerseys  that  he 
has  purchased  are  his  especial  delight. 
The  best  one  now  gives  above  40  lbs. 
a  day  and  his  herd  average  test  is  above 
5  per  cent.  In  describing  and  showing 
his  herd  sire  he  quoted  figures  such  as  a 
test  of  5.6  per  cent,  and  production 
around  45  lbs.  a  day  over  long  averages. 


this  year.  Many  dairymen  are  following 
that  idea,  as  there  has  been  no  money  in 
potatoes  for  some  time  for  them.  It 
needs  some  special  tools  and  conditions  to 
make  the  job  profitable.  No  grain  is  to 
be  grown,  but  oats  and  peas  are  raised 
to  some  extent.  These  go  for  green  feed 
or  for  hay.  Two  acres  of  corn  fill  the 
silo,  or  did  last  year.  That  was  an  un¬ 
usual  corn  year  to  be  sure,  but  Howard 
had  corn  16  ft.  high.  A  neighbor  across 
the  way  beat  him,  and  found  a  stalk  18 
ft.  tall.  A  man  who  stands  6  ft.  2  in. 
took  the  corn  knife  and  could  just  reach 
the  ear  of  corn  with  the  knife.  That 
was  too  much  corn  for  Howard  and  he 
will  use  a  flint  variety  of  corn  this  sea¬ 
son,  not  caring  about  such  a  big  growth. 
Hay  partly  cut  and  in  the  barn  in  .Tune 
last  year  and  the  remainder  very  soon 
after,  made  an  excellent  quality  and 
cows  made  milk  on  it.  They  say  that 
in  that  Jersey  country  there  is  more 
protein  even  in  Timothy  than  in  many 
sections  of  the  country,  but  the  early 
cutting  has  much  to  do  with  the  quality 
of  the  hay.  With  good  land,  good  cows 


Every  year  we  gave  away  numbers  of 
young  plants  from  that  bed,  and  every 
year  the  old  plants  gave  us  blossoms 
early  in  the  Spring,  and  were  then 
discarded  for  the  new  ones  that  came 
from  self-sowing.  These  new  ones  were 
allowed  to  grow  rather  thickly  until  they 
showed  their  colors,  and  then  the  best 
ones  were  allowed  to  grow  for  later  blos¬ 
soms.  The  girls  in  a  neighbor's  family 
often  came  over  and  picked  more  than 
200  blossoms  from  that  bed  in  a  day,  and 
they  used  to  imagine  they  were  babies 
with  bonnets  on  their  heads. 

In  my  present  flower  garden  I  grow 
the  newer  kinds  which  produce  flowers 
that  show  a  margin  all  around  when  a 
silver  dollar  is  laid  over  them,  in  the 
shade  of  a  row  of  big  trees  that  are  on 
the  street  in  front  of  the  house.  This 
bed  gets  sunshine  early  in  the  morning 
and  late  in  the  afternoon.  A  nearby 
water  supply  makes  it  convenient  to 
keep  the  bed  moist  all  the  time  and  a 
light  dressing  with  the  scrapings  from  a 
barnyard  applied  two  or  three  times 
every  year,  during  the  Summer,  keeps  the 
soil  rich  in  plant  food  of  the  best  kind. 


the  soil  kept  moist  all  the  time.  The 
seed  can  be  sown  any  time  from  early 
March  until  September  and  the  plants 
transplanted,  the  later  ones  for  the  next 
Spring’s  crop  of  flowers.  Transplant 
them  in  the  bed,  protect  them  with 
leaves  and  they  will  be  ready  for  the 
coming  of  Spring.  In  putting  the  leaf 
protection  on  I  prefer  to  lay  some  brush 
carefully  on  the  ground  between  the 
plants  first,  then  put  on  the  leaves,  not 
too  thickly  and  then  more  brush.  I  re¬ 
member  finding  pansy  blossoms  on  some 
plants  when  the  snow  melted  off  them 
in  the  Spring. 

Plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil  and  the 
soil  made  rich  by  farm  fertilizers  are  all 
that  is  needed  to  have  an  abundance  of 
pansy  blossoms  all  the  growing  season. 
I  put  a  little  ammonium  sulphate  on  the 
soil  between  my  plants  two  or  three  times 
during  the  season.  The  best  way  to  ap¬ 
ply  this  is  to  dissolve  it  in  water  and 
pour  the  water  between  the  plants,  not 
on  them,  as  doing  this  might  burn  the 
leaves.  A  teaspoonful  of  ammonium  sul¬ 
phate  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  plenty. 

MII.I.EB  PURVIS. 
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How  a  Spray  Ring  Works 


Big  Boston  lettuce  on  the  Schumacher  Farm.  Flushing,  Long  Island,  500  heads  per 

day  being  marketed. 


about  $13  per  acre  the  first  year,  while  $10  covered 
last  year's  expense,  and  left  a  balance  on  hand,  so 
that,  this  year's  estimate  is  $8  per  acre.  It  may  be 
safely  stated  that  with  capacity  acreage  and  good 
management  $8  to  $10  will  cover  the  acre  cost  un¬ 
der  present  conditions. 

This  freedom  of  all  responsibility  in  the  operation 
of  the  outfit  is  a  great  relief  to  the  members  of  the 
ring,  for  the  work  all  comes  during  the  busy  sea¬ 
son  of  haying,  harvesting  and  cultivating,  and  if  we 
had  to  do  this  work  ourselves  it  would  often  mean 
that  something  must  be  neglected,  and  it  might  be 
the  spraying  itself ! 

Another  advantage  in  this  co-operative  effort  to 
grow  better  potatoes  is  that  it  enables  us  to  buy  our 
materials  in  large  quantities.  Several  rings  in  a 
county  can  combine  and  place  an  order  for  an  en¬ 
tire  carload,  thus  securing  a  much  better  price  than 
could  the  individual  in  meeting  his  requirements. 
And  last  but  not  least  it  teaches  us  farmers  to  work 
and  pull  together  for  our  common  good,  a  trait  that 
we  all  must  cultivate  more  and  more  as  the  years 
pass. 

With  all  the  expert  advice  submitted  to  us  grow¬ 
ers  from  our  experiment  station  and  the  college  of 
agriculture,  it  might  appear  to  the  inexperienced 
public  that  all  we  had  to  do  would  be  to  follow  their 
recommendations  to  the  letter  and  maximum  yields 
w  ould  result.  This  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  there  are  new  problems  confronting  us  from 
year  to  year  which  contribute  to  make  success  still 
one  or  two  jumps  ahead  of  us.  8o  long  as  our  battle 
is  being  waged  against  enemies  that  exist  on  the 
vines  and  foliage  of  the  potato  plant  the  resulting 
degree  of  success  will  depend  on  the  efficiency  of 
our  efforts.  But  when  attacks  are  made  on  the 
growing  tubers  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  we 
are  thus  far  unable  to  meet  the  situation.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  comparatively  new  problem  with  some  of 
us  is  the  ruinous  attacks  of  millipedes  and  wire- 
worms.  which  disfigure  and  burrow  into  the  tubers 
to  such  an  extent  that  though  they  are  still  edible, 
they  are  rendered  unmarketable.  Up  to  (bite  there 
is  no  known  method  of  controlling  these  pests  which 
have  become  so  serious  that  some  near-by  growers 
have  given  up  in  disgust  and  are  compelled  to  dis¬ 
continue  potato-growing  on  a  commercial  scale.  How 
general  or  widespread  this  menace  may  be  or  be¬ 


come,  will  be  an  important  factor  in  potato  produc¬ 
tion,  and  these  little  insects  may  solve  the  over¬ 
production  problem  which  at  present  concerns  us. 

IRVING  C.  H.  COOK. 


Long  Island  Farm  Scenes 

Various  types  of  farming  are  practiced  on  Long- 
Island,  New  York,  one  of  the  most  extensive  being- 
truck  gardening.  Its  nearness  to  the  great  New 
York  City  market  is  a  great  advantage  as  such 
products  can  be  put  on  sale  quickly  and  at  less  ex¬ 
pense  than  from  other  sections.  The  pictures  on 
this  pages,  taken  by  C.  Stevens,  show  some  of  the 
crops  on  the  Schumacher  Farm,  near  Flushing,  Long 
Island. 


Questions  About  Insects 

Answered  By  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Herrick 


Cuuliflouer  on  Schumacher  Farm 


As  the  years  pass  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that 
the  public  demands  a  better  grade  of  farm  produce 
to  satisfy  its  requirements  or  whims  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  statement  applies  particularly  to  the 
appearance  of  the  commodity  even  more  than  the 
quality.  At  the  same  time  it  is  also  true  that  there 
is  an  increasing  number  of  insect  pests  and  plant 
diseases  which  make  it  ever  more  difficult  to  meet 
these  demands  of  the  discriminating  consumer. 
These  two  facts  compel  us  as  farmers  to  lie  more 
and  more  alert  and  painstaking  in  our  efforts  to 
control  these  various  enemies  in  our  production  of 
quality  products. 

In  no  one  instance  is  this  more  evident  than  in 
the  growing  of  potatoes.  Within  the  memory  of  the 
writer,  there  was  very  little  that  concerned  us  in 
the  production  of  the  lowly  spud  except  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  common  Colorado  potato  beetle.  It  can¬ 
not  tie  that  all  the  other  enemies,  both  insect  and 
fungus,  we  now  have  to  contend  with,  were  with  us 
-10  or  more  years  ago,  and  we  were  simply  ignorant 
of  their  presence.  Had  that  been  true,  scarcely  any 
of  our  potato  plants  would  ever  have  reached  ma¬ 
turity,  to  say  nothing  of  producing  a  profitable  crop 
of  tubers,  if  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  our  men  of  science  of  today  are  to  be  taken 
seriously — and  they  certainly  are.  Consequently  it 
is  with  greater  knowledge  and  vigilance  that  we 
undertake  to  produce  potatoes  economically  under 
existing  conditions.  This  means  more  care  and 
thoroughness  in  the  selection  and  treating  of  seed 
stock,  and  the  spraying  or  dusting  of  the  growing- 
plants,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  investment  necessary  to  purchase  a  modern, 
efficient  sprayer  or  duster  is  almost  prohibitive  for 
the  small  grower — one  who  plants  less  than  20  or 
25  acres  annually,  consequently  we  find  that  groups 
of  farmers  have  organized  “spray  rings’  with  a 
membership  of  from  10  to  15  farmers  whose  area 
tel  ills  possibly  75  or  80  acres.  This  volume  will  jus¬ 
tify  the  securing  of  a  modern  high-powered  outfit 
that  is  capable  of  efficient,  thorough  work  if  in¬ 
telligently  operated. 

This  group  organizes  during  the  Winter  months 
and  elects  a  chairman  who  submits  to  them  prices 
and  specifications  of  various  types  and  makes  of 
machines.  A  purchasing  committee  is 
chosen  to  select  an  outfit  after  inves¬ 
tigating  the  advantages  of  the  several 
rigs  on  the  market,  the  matter  of  ser¬ 
vicing  the  machine  being  an  important 
factor,  for  with  the  best  of  care  and 
attention,  repairs  and  parts  will  even¬ 
tually  be  required,  and  should  be  ob¬ 
tainable  with  a  minimum  of  loss  of 
time. 

The  purchase  price  is  prorated 
among  the  several  members  of  the 
ring  in  exact  ratio  to  the  acreage  they 
each  grow.  In  other  words  each  one 
owns  as  many  shares  of  stock  in  the 
rig  as  he  has  acres  of  potatoes  per  an¬ 
num.  This  may  vary  from  year  to 
year  as  his  acreage  may  increase  or 
decrease.  The  value  of  these  shares 
will  decrease  of  course  as  the  outfit 
depreciates  with  use.  This  deprecia¬ 
tion  is  estimated  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  held  by  the  ring  each  Winter  when 
an  inventory  is  taken.  If  new  mem- 
iters  are  taken  on,  they  buy  shares  at 
the  current  year’s  value  in  proportion 
to  the  acreage  they  may  plan  to  grow, 
and  vice  versa  in  case  one  drops  out 
from  any  cause,  as  moving  away  or 
giving  up  the  growing  of  potatoes.  The  chairman 
also  engages  a  man  to  operate  the  outfit  during  the 
season,  whose  entire  time  is  devoted  to  this  one  job. 
This  means  that  he  becomes  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  rig  and  its  operation,  in  short  lie  should 
qualify  as  an  expert  in  that  particular  line.  The 
total  acreage  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  him  pass¬ 
ing  from  one  farm  to  another  in  the  same  order 
for  six  successive  applications  of  the  spray  or  dust, 
at  10-day  intervals.  This  treatment  will  keep  the 
vines  protected  during  the  recommended  period  of 
growth. 

The  ring  member  must  furnish  the  team  for  do¬ 
ing  his  work,  and  to  move  the  outfit  to  the  next 
farm  in  the  rotation.  The  chairman  or  the  op¬ 
erator  must  notify  the  member  24  hours  in  advance 
of  the  arrival  of  the  rig  to  enable  him  to  prepare 


Using  Wheel  Hoes  in  Spinach  Planted  After  Lettuce 

calcium  arsenate  to  each  100  gallons  is  added  to 
control  the  Colorado  potato  beetle.  For  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  spray  only  one  pound  is  used.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  each  member  leave  a  few  rows  without 
spraying — check  rows — to  demonstrate  the  value  or 
benefits  of  the  season’s  work.  The  cost  per  acre 
under  this  system  will  vary  somewhat  in  different 
seasons ;  the  price  of  the  materials  and  the  cost  of 
labor  will  affect  the  expenses.  We  also  must  realize 
that  the  investment  in  the  new  sprayer  will  make 
the  first  year’s  cost  much  greater  than  that  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  seasons. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  the  initial  cost  was 


the  stock  solution  required  for  the  current  applica¬ 
tion  of  spray,  consisting  of  the  regulation  5-5-50 
Bordeaux  mixture.  It  is  necessary  that  one  50- 
gallon  barrel  for  each  two  acres  to  be  covered,  is 
furnished  for  the  stock  solution.  Water  must  also 
be  available  in  sufficient  quantity  to  apply  about 
100  gallons  tier  acre.  For  the  first  spray  5  lbs.  of 


Granary  Weevil  Invading  the  Household 


I  am  sending  some  insects  that  have  bothered  us 
for  some  time.  Can  you  tell  us  what  they  are  and 
how  to  get  rid  of  them?  They  are  in  all  of  the 
rooms,  on  the  walls  and  under  the  rugs.  We  no¬ 
ticed  them  in  the  pantry  first  in  the  milk.  There 
is  a  cherry  tree  by  the  window.  We  thought  per¬ 
haps  they  crawled  in  from  there.  They  are  on  the 
outside  of  the  house  by  it.  w.  f.  r. 

New  York. 

The  insects  sent  by  W.  F.  It.  were  the  well-known 
granary  weevils  common  all  over  this  country.  This 
weevil  is  an  old  offender,  for  it  has  been  known 
from  earliest  times.  In  fact  it  has  been  so  long  an 
inhabitant  of  granaries,  house  and  barns  that  it  has 
lost  the  use  of  its  wings  and  is  unable  to  fly.  It 
lives  on  wheat,  corn,  barley  and  other  grains,  and 
often  gets  into  pantries  by  coming  from  the  grocery 
store  in  packages  of  cereals.  We  have  found  it  in 
shredded  wheat  biscuits  on  Pullman  dining  cars. 
It  invades  the  most  expensive  eating  places  and  the 
best  of  dwelling-houses.  It  is  no  respecter  of  persons 
or  households  so  long  as  it  can  find  its  favorite  food. 

No  doubt  somewhere  in  the  pantry  or  kitchen  of 
W.  F.  It.  there  is  a  package  of  wheat  biscuits,  pearl 
barley,  puffed  wheat  or  similar  cereal 
in  which  these  weevils  are  breeding. 
When  the  source  from  which  the  wee¬ 
vils  are  coming  is  found  it  should  be 
destroyed  and  the  trouble  will  stop.  If 
the  weevils  can  find  no  cereal  on  which 
to  feed  they  will  disappear,  for  they 
cannot  live.  Fortunately  they  are  not 
a  pest  to  household  effects  other  than 
cereal  foods. 


The  Black-legged  Tortoise  Beetle 

I  am  sending  four  curious  but  pretty 
bugs  taken  from  sweet  potato  plants. 
We  have  never  seen  this  curious  little 
insect  before  on  our  10  acres.  Will  you 
inform  us  of  its  name  and  origination 
and  what  is  the  best  material  to  ex¬ 
terminate  them?  s.  v.  o. 

New  Jersey. 


The  interesting  beetles  sent  by  S.  V. 
G.  are  known  as  the  black-legged  tor¬ 
toise  beetle,  because  its  legs  are  black 
and  because  its  body  resembles  a  tiny 
tortoise  or  turtle. 

Plants  of  the  morning-glory  family, 
among  which  are  sweet  potato,  bind¬ 
weed,  man-of-the-earth  and  common 
morning-glory,  are  the  hosts  of  several  species  of  at¬ 
tractive  and  interesting  beetles  known  as  “tortoise 
beetles,”  the  larvse  or  grubs  of  which  are  called 
“peddlers.”  The  beetles  are  often  brightly  colored, 
and  some  of  them  shine  like  gold  while  they  are  ac¬ 
tive  and  happy  with  their  family  on  a  savory  morn¬ 
ing-glory  vine,  but  the  golden  hues  fade  away  and 
become  lost  when  the  activities  of  the  insects  cease 
with  death. 

The  body  of  a  tortoise  beetle,  which  is  almost  cir¬ 
cular  in  some  cases,  but  oval  in  others,  is  flattened 
(Continued  on  Page  016) 
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Orchard  News  From  A  Seneca  County, 
New  York  Farm 

A  lot  could  be  said  about  the  freakish  weather  of 
1932  thus  far,  but  along  with  it,  I  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  the  best  show  of  Northern  Spy 
blooms  in  the  seven  years  I  have  been  here.  Our 
best  Spy  trees  were  planted  in  1907,  and  had  just 
begun  to  bear  promisingly  in  1924,  but  the  promise 
was  interfered  with  some  years  since  then  by  cold, 
sour  weather  when  the  blooms  were  open.  Two 
years  ago  production  dropped  a  third  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Last  year  it  was  only  a  third  as  much 
ns  the  best  previous  year.  This  year  nature  had 
prepared  a  full  set  of  buds  and  now  I  find  when 
applying  the  second  spray  since  bloom  time  that  the 
sunny  days  and  busy  bees  have  succeeded  in  leav¬ 
ing  a  thick  setting  of  little  Spys  hanging  in  the  trees. 
The  foliage  is  in  fine  condition,  and  it  now  looks 
like  a  lot  of  thinning  to  do  this  Summer,  to  assure 
size  and  fancy  quality  in  the  crop  we  shall  gather 
next  October.  I  hope  to  have  the  best  Spy  crop  the 
orchard  has  yet  produced. 

Six  years  ago  I  set  30  one-year-old  trees  of  the  new 
Cortland  apple  in  a  mixed  orchard  with  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Greening  and  Rome  Beauty.  This  orchard  is 
under  tillage  every  year  as  yet.  Two  years  ago  I 
gathered  the  first  specimens  of  the  Cortland.  We 
sampled  them  late  in  November,  and  found  them 
excellent.  Last  year  I  should  have  gathered  a  peek 
of  them,  I  believe,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  attack 
of  some  feathered  pests  which  got  there  before  I 
did.  Now  fully  half  of  the  Cortland  trees  are  set 
with  fruit,  some  of  them  with  too  many  specimens. 
Certainly  they  will  have  to  be  thinned  to  get  fine 
fruits  and  prevent  overtaxing  the  young  trees.  The 
picture  shows  the  spreading  open  character  of  a 
thrifty  Cortland  tree,  and  how  the  blossom  clusters 
are  often  borne  at  the  tips  of  the  twigs. 

1  am  well  pleased  with  the  growth  and 
behavior  of  this  new  variety,  and  antici¬ 
pate  having  a  supply  of  these  apples  to 
share  with  my  fellow  consumers. 

I  also  have  several  of  the  other  new 
seedling  apples  produced  by  our  State 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  and  hope 
to  be  able  to  report  on  them  in  future 
seasons.  e.  r.  mix  ns. 


Lawn  Clippings 

The  season  for  cutting  lawns  is  at  its 
height,  and  the  frequent  rains  of  the  past 
month  have  stimulated  the  growth  of 
grass  to  a  point  where  frequent  cutting 
is  necessary,  if  that  velvety  green  appear¬ 
ance  is  to  be  maintained. 

Retaining  this  appearance  through  the 
Summer  months  is  the  ambition  of  home 
gardeners,  yet  how  frequently  in  our 
eagerness  to  improve  the  appearance  of  it. 
do  we  defeat  our  real  purpose.  The  rapid 
growth  of  grass  on  our  lawns,  stimulated 
by  the  action  of  chemical  fertilizers  and 
still  further  stimulated  by  frequent  cut¬ 
ting,  must  in  time  exhaust  the  humus  in 
the  soil.  The  lawn  becomes  aifected  by 
the  hot,  dry  weather  usually  experienced 
in  late  July  and  August,  and  our  choice 
green  lawn  of  early  Spring  becomes 
brown  and  patchy.  The  length  of  time 
that  this  condition  can  be  prevented  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  amount  of  humus  in  the 
soil. 

Every  soil  to  produce  continually  needs 
organic  matter  and  the  mineral  plant 
foods.  While  these  may  have  been 
originally  supplied  in  large  amounts,  they 
are  gradually  used  up  in  the  normal  life 
process  of  the  plants.  By  allowing  the 
grass  clippings  to  remain  where  they  fall 
from  the  mower,  much  of  this  humus  and 
mineral  matter  is  retained  in  the  soil. 

Every  basket  of  clippings  that  is  carried 
away  from  the  lawn  and  destroyed,  robs 
the  grass  of  just  that  much  plant  food  and  humus, 
with  which  to  resist  the  hot,  dry  weather  that  is 
sure  to  come,  sometime  during  the  season. 

In  order  that  the  clippings  shall  not  become  too 
abundant  and  give  the  lawn  a  grayish  effect,  through 
there  being  too  large  a  quantity  of  grass  at  a  single 
mowing,  the  lawn  should  be  mowed  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals.  If  clipped  frequently  the  short  clippings 
sink  into  the  grass  roots  and  soon  become  invisible. 

Chemical  fertilizers,  containing  a  large  percentage 
of  ammonia  are  excellent  for  growth  and  color  of 
the  grass,  but  to  hold  the  moisture  and  insure  per¬ 
manence,  the  liumus-making  material  is  essential 
and  there  is  no  cheaper  or  more  effective  way  of 
providing  it  than  by  allowing  the  clippings  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  lawn.  sumner  d.  hoixis. 

Rhode  Island. 


Fair  Catalogs  Need  Frequent  Revision 

Bo  your  county  and  State  fair  premium  lists  rep¬ 
resent  present  conditions,  or  do  they  need  revision? 
The  display  at  these  expositions  is  supposed  to  cor¬ 
rectly  portray  agriculture  in  the  community  they 
serve. 

The  nature  of  the  display  is  determined  by  cer¬ 
tain  rules  and  specifications  known  as  premium 
lists  or  catalogs.  An  examination  of  a  half-dozen 
county  fair  premium  lists  taken  at  random  will 
usually  disclose  countless  classes  of  antiquated  or 
little  known  varieties  and  breeds.  Such  classes  may 
be  found  in  every  department  of  the  fair. 

In  no  department  is  there  greater  need  for  fre¬ 
quent  revision  than  in  the  horticultural  displays. 
Varieties  of  flowers,  vegetables  and  fruit  are  being- 
developed  and  introduced  in  large  numbers  each 
year.  Occasionally  one  of  these  new  varieties  re¬ 
places  an  older  variety  and  takes  commercial  rank 
in  the  community.  When  the  new  variety  estab¬ 


lishes  itself  it  should  be  listed  for  premiums  at  the 
fair.  It  also  follows  that  obsolete  varieties  should 
be  removed. 

A  cursory  examination  of  fair  catalogs  will  also 
show  that  many  of  them  contain  the  much-abused 
classification  variously  listed  as  “any  other  variety" 
or  “miscellaneous.'’  Then  the  catalog  frequently 
lists  varieties  and  breeds  grown  only  by  a  few  pro¬ 
fessional  exhibitors.  Some  concessions  doubtless 
need  to  be  made  to  those  who  make  a  business  of 
exhibiting.  However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  ail 
extensive  investigation  to  find  that  the  retention  of 
many  of  these  antiquated  classes  is  due  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  influence  of  a  few  exhibitors  rather  than 
widespread  public  interest. 

Farm  organizations,  fair  officials  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  civic  organizations  can  well  afford  to 
spend  some  time  and  thought  in  considering  the 
adaptability  of  their  premium  list  to  present  re¬ 
quirements.  The  best  opportunity  to  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  looking  towards  modernizing  these  lists  is 
during  the  progress  of  the  fair.  A  check-up  may 
then  be  made  of  the  number  of  entries  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  various  classes. 

Many  county  fairs  have  found  the  struggle  for 
existence  these  past  few  years  too  great,  and  have 
discontinued.  Persons  qualified  to  know  generally 
feel  that  the  elimination  of  the  marginal  fairs  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  better  fairs  is  a  wholesome 
process.  We  shall  probably  see  a  further  tendency 
towards  bi-county,  fri-count.v  and  district  fairs.  It 
does  not  follow  that  these  fairs  will  be  located  in 
the  geographical  center  of  this  district.  Livestock 
and  farm  produce  are  so  easily  transported  by 
truck  that  mileage  is  of  minor  importance.  The 
county  fairs  most  likely  to  survive  these  next  few 
years  are  those  with  the  most  alert  management. 

Not  the  least  important  consideration  in  this  op¬ 


eration  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
among  fairs  is  a  forward-looking,  comprehensive 
premium  list,  truly  representative  of  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  community. 

Rapid  strides  in  improving  the  character  of  the 
entertainment  provided  at  the  fairs  have  been  made. 
School  exhibits  and  various  kinds  of  commercial  dis¬ 
plays  are  generally  on  a  high  plane.  If  a  fair  is  to 
continue  its  existence  there  must  be  no  lagging  in 
its  livestock  and  agricultural  display,  which  after 
all  is  the  heart  of  the  county  and  State  fair. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station.  c.  w.  ei.i.enwood. 


Farm  Conditions  in  Maryland 

The  crops  in  this  locality  are  fair.  Wheat  headed  up 
well.  The  grains  are  plump  and  corn  and  potatoes  are 
looking  good.  We  have  plenty  of  rain,  and  too  much 
for  the  June  clover  hay,  which  also  was  a  good  crop 
before  it  was  mowed. 

Strawberries  were  a  very  good  crop  and  considering 
the  unemployment  condition  brought  a  fair  price. 
Wheat,  40c;  corn,  50c  per  bu. ;  butter,  15  to  40c  as  to 
quality;  eggs,  14c;  broilers,  22c. 

Barley  grain  is  cut  and  in  shock.  Wheat  is  just 
ready  to  be  cut.  Money  is  a  scarce  article.  Farmers 
exchange  labor  and  pay  hired  help  with  flour  and  meat, 
so  no  one  need  go  hungry.  All  are  in  good  hope  that 
properity  will  soon  turn  the  corner.  The  health  of  the 
people  is  good.  G*  G- 

Dorchester  Co.,  Md. 


Ontario  County,  New  York 

We  are  having  quite  a  dry  time,  very  hard  on  Spring- 
seeding  and  hay.  Strawberries  will  be  a  light  crop  if 
rain  does  not  come  soon.  There  will  be  a  large  crop  of 
sour  cherries;  they  are  offering  one  cent  a  pound  and 
one-half  cent  for  picking.  There  is  a  large  acreage  of 
cabbage  being  set.  Corn  is  doing  fine.  E.  T.  n. 


Yankee  Schoolmistress  Among  the  Sioux 

By  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman 

(A  Story  in  Eight  Parts) 

Y— CEREMONIES  NEW  AND  OLD 

We  had  not  been  living  in  Dakota  for  many  moons 
when  we  were  bidden  to  a  wedding,  in  a  somewhat 
more  advanced  “Christian"  settlement  than  our  own 
White  River  camp.  It  was  midwinter — the  mercury 
far  below  zero,  and  the  missionary  in  charge,  him¬ 
self  a  Sioux,  with  his  kindly  German  wife,  drove 
us  the  20  miles  in  his  comfortable  sleigh,  where  we 
sat  buried  in  heavy  quilts  and  Indian-tanned  buf¬ 
falo  robes,  our  heads  swathed  in  shawls  and  hot 
soapstones  at  our  feet. 

The  road  lay  for  more  than  half  the  distance  up¬ 
on  the  surface  of  the  frozen  Missouri,  which,  for  ail 
its  many  windings,  was  shorter  and  easier  than  the 
alternative  route  over  the  gumbo  hills.  It  was  not 
concealed  from  us,  however,  that  if  the  horses 
should  chance  to  step  into  one  of  the  not  infrequent 
air-holes,  well  hidden  by  snow,  team,  sleigh  and 
passengers  must  almost  inevitably  be  swept  under 
the  ice,  never  to  be  seen  again!'  This  very  thing 
had  happened  not  so  long  before  to  the  bride  of  a 
young  army  officer,  riding  in  an  ambulance  drawn 
by  mules,  while  her  husband,  following  on  horse¬ 
back,  looked  helplessly  on. 

Arriving  at  our  Sioux  bride’s  home,  a  neat  double 
log  house,  we  met  with  an  unforeseen  difficulty. 
The  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  in  the  near-by 
chapel,  but  no  one  had  thought  of  breaking  out  the 
road,  filled  level  with  snow  since  the  Sunday  before. 
The  brisk  clergyman,  always  equal  to  an  emergency, 
whipped  up  his  plucky  little  span  of  ponies  and 
led  the  way,  wallowing  through  fence-high  drifts, 
closely  followed  by  the  groom  and  a  long  string  of 
wedding  guests. 

According  to  custom,  the  men  all  sat 
on  one  side  of  the  aisle,  the  women  on  the 
other.  The  bride  wore  red  cashmere 
trimmed  with  black  velvet,  and  bravely 
stood  up  without  her  shawl — which  is  to 
the  Indian  woman  as  her  lace  mantilla 
to  the  Spanish  dame.  The  service,  of 
course,  was  read  throughout  in  the  Da¬ 
kota  tongue.  When  the  congregation 
pressed  forward  at  its  close  to  greet  the 
new-married  pair,  their  gravity  and  com¬ 
plete  dignity  was  to  us  the  noticeable 
thing.  There  was  none  of  that  rather  in¬ 
appropriate  air  of  frolic  and  banter  so 
characteristic  of  our  modern  weddings. 

Supper  was  served  immediately  in  a 
large  community  room  attached  to  the 
chapel,  and  was  both  substantial  and  in 
accord  with  civilized  tastes.  Every  bit 
of  the  food  had  been  cooked  by  native 
women — not  graduates  of  any  school, 
either,  but  all  missionary-trained.  As 
soon  as  one  table  full  had  eaten,  the 
dishes  were  quickly  washed  and  the  table 
re-set.  The  generously  loaded  board  was 
swept  clean  no  fewer  than  six  times,  and 
we  saw  light  bread,  cakes,  apple  pies, 
freely  given  to  departing  guests. 

Although  Indian  marriages,  minus  any 
ceremony,  were  perforce  recognized  as 
legal  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  occa¬ 
sional  plural  marriage  among  the  older 
men  ignored,  both  missionaries  and  gov¬ 
ernment  strongly  stressed  the  conven¬ 
tional  church  wedding.  Young  people  who 
had  been  to  school  and  were  presumed 
to  know  better  might  even  be  confined  in 
the  guard-house  as  punishment  for  an 
elopement, 

I  recall  one  village  belle  who  boastfully 
approached  me  for  advice  upon  an  inti¬ 
mate  question.  Which  of  two  ardent 
suitors  had  she  better  accept?  I  had  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  extracting  any  admission  of  a 
preference,  hut  it  finally  appeared  that 
Tom  Yellow  Legs  was  the  favorite.  I 
hastened  to  cut  out  a  dress  for  the  ex¬ 
pectant  bride,  while  the  groom’s  parents,  who  were 
rather  prominent  in  our  little  community,  promptly 
invited  the  entire  village  to  the  marriage  feast.  The 
day  dawned,  only  to  bring  news  that  the  fickle  girl 
had  eloped  overnight  with  Charley  Slow  Bull! 
Naturally,  the  Yellow  Legs  faction  was  indignant, 
but  little  could  be  done,  since  the  erring  coupie  had 
taken  care  to  have  the  knot  securely  tied  at  the 
missionary’s  house,  very  early  in  the  morning ! 

Another  day,  there  appeared  a  widow  of  mature 
charms,  entreating  the  help  of  her  “younger  sister’’ 
by  courtesy  —  for  their  kinship  names  are  used 
among  the  warm-hearted  Dakotas.  She  had  been 
much-sought  after  in  marriage  (or  so  she  assured 
me)  and  had  with  difficulty  made  up  her  mind  to 
wed  a  widower  somewhat  younger  than  herself. 
The  arrangements  had  all  been  made  by  her  uncle, 
as  go-between.  She  herself  had  never  spoken  with 
the  man  and  felt  that  to  do  so  forward  a  thing 
would  be  quite  impossible.  There  was  only  one 
obstacle.  The  prospective  groom  was  not  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  whereas  the  bride-to-be  had  lately  been  bap¬ 
tized  and  wished  to  be  married  in  church.  I  was 
asked  to  see  the  man  and  gain  his  consent.  Should 
this  be  forthcoming,  immediate  plans  must  be  made 
for  the  ceremony,  since  he  fully  expected  to  take 
her  home  that  very  evening. 

In  haste  I  put  on  my  hat  and  sought  the  lover 
lounging  in  his  tent,  to  find  him  apparently  as  much 
overcome  by  shyness  as  his  lady.  However,  we  ar¬ 
ranged  the  preliminaries,  and  a  messenger  was  dis¬ 
patched  on  horseback  to  the  agency,  begging  the  in¬ 
stant  attendance  of  our  devoted  pastor.  In  an  in¬ 
credibly  short  time  he  appeared,  his  ponies  all 
a-lather!  We  rang  the  chapel  bell  and  waited  anx¬ 
iously  for  the  pair  to  arrive,  fearing  lest  at  the  last 
moment  one  or  both  might  fail  us. 

Fortunately,  they  came,  and  so  did  a  goodly  con¬ 
gregation,  attracted  by  the  sound  of  the  bell  at  an 
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unaccustomed  hour.  The  embarrassed 
bride  shrouded  her  blushes  in  her  heavy 
shawl,  and  not  even  the  minister  could 
catch  her  responses.  The  instant  he  pro¬ 
nounced  them  man  and  wife,  both  es¬ 
caped  from  the  room  and  hurried  away 
in  opposite  directions. 

We  grew  accustomed  to  being  pitied, 
by  our  more  familiar  friends  among  the 
Sioux  women,  for  being  still  unmated, 
although  actually  in  our  twenties!  It 
seemed  that  there  was  in  the  entire  tribe 
but  one  veritable  “old  maid” — a  near 
neighbor,  very  neat  and  industrious, 
though  immovably  conservative  in  her 
ideas  and  habits.  Her  housekeeping, 
both  indoors  and  out  (and  Indian  house¬ 
keeping  is  largely  out-of-doors)  was  real¬ 
ly  immaculate.  Miss  Bird,  as  we  called 
her,  translating  the  pretty  Sioux  name, 
did  beautiful  embroidery  with  beads  and 
the  dyed  q ri ill s  of  the  porcupine.  Both 
she  and  the  widowed  sister  who  shared 
her  home  owned  numerous  horses  and 
other  property,  and  their  virtuous  and 
independent  lives  commanded  general 
respect. 

1  had  lived  in  the  village  for  a  year 
or  so  when  I  observed  a  sinister  change 
in  our  little  neighbor.  Her  slight,  erect 
figure  had  become  really  emaciated,  and 
she  could  no  longer  stifle  a  hollow  cough. 
Tuberculosis  was  already,  at  that  pe¬ 
riod,  the  scourge  of  the  Sioux.  Unknown 
before  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  it 
had  taken  many  of  their  best,  and  still 
ravages  the  tribes  even  to  the  southwest¬ 
ern  plateau,  with  its  exceptionally  favor¬ 
able  climate. 

When  we  began  to  miss  from  its  accus¬ 
tomed  haunts  the  quaint,  kimonoed  figure 
(often  with  a  pet  raccoon  carried  like  a 
baby,  the  striped  face  peeping  saucily 
over  one  shoulder)  we  went  to  her  cabin 
with  presents  of  delicate  food  or  some 
errand  as  a  pretext  for  a  visit.  Like 
most  of  her  race,  Miss  Bird  was  fully 
aware  of  the  near  approach  of  death 
and  met  it  with  dignified  patience. 

It  was  early  on  a  bitter,  gray  morn¬ 
ing  that  I  heard  the  monotonous  wailing 
of  the  women,  announcing  the  end.  At 
sunset.  I  followed  the  funeral  procession 
at  a  distance  and  saw  her  favorite  mount 
led  at  its  head,  decked  out  in  gay  trap¬ 
pings  of  colored  cloth  and  handsome 
beadwork.  The  coffin,  a  plain  pine  box, 
had  been  made  very  large  so  as  to  con¬ 
tain  many  of  her  most:  cherished  posses¬ 
sions.  After  it  had  been  lowered  into 
the  shallow  grave  and  covered  with  a 
new  white  tent,  the  handsome  pony  was 
sacrificed  and  fell  with  a  piercing  scream 
at  his  mistress’  feet.  Amid  loud  crying 
and  the  chanting  of  her  praises,  the  bur¬ 
den  of  goods  he  had  carried  was  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  mourners.  The  an¬ 
cient  custom  of  tree  burial  had  by  this 
time  fallen  into  disrepute  and  was  no 
longer  followed. 

The  ceremony  of  the  “Ghost  Lodge,” 
which  follows  at  an  interval  of  about 
two  years  upon  the  burial,  had  not  en¬ 
tirely  died  out  among  us,  and  I  was 
privileged  to  witness  it  upon  one  memor¬ 
able  occasion.  Clad  for  the  most  part 
in  the  many-colored  garb  which  makes 
an  Indian  holiday  crowd  so  brilliant  in 
appearance,  our  people  lined  the  roads  in 
every  direction  for  this  affair  of  formal 
mourning,  accompanied  by  gift-giving. 
Theatrical  it  was,  yet  impressive  and 
thrilling,  as  one  after  another  took  up 
the  piercing  musical  wail,  while  publicly 
slashing  their  legs  or  faces  or  pulling 
out  their  own  hair  by  handfuls  in  sym¬ 
bolic  grief ! 

Some  of  the  characteristic  old-time 
dishes,  now  seldom  eaten — such  as  wild 
turnips,  hulled  corn,  and  a  mixture  of 
pounded  dried  meat  with  fat,  sugar  and 
pounded  wild  cherries,  graced  the  en¬ 
suing  banquet.  Each  guest  was  supposed 
to  provide  his  own  dish  and  spoon,  of 
wood  or  of  tin.  The  bails  of  the  pots 
and  the  handles  of  the  new  tin  dippers 
used  to  serve  the  food  were  gaily  dec¬ 
orated  with  dyed  bands  and  tassels  of 
corn  husk. 

Never  was  there  a  more  social  being 
than  the  red  man.  Every  affair  of  the 
daily  round,  whether  sad  or  glad,  spon¬ 
taneously  resolves  itself  into  some  form 
of  visit  or  of  hospitality.  These  people 
would  only  separate,  exhausted  and 
satiate,  when  their  lost  friend  had  re¬ 
ceived  all  the  honors  that  a  Dakota 
can  give ! 


Questions  About  Insects 

(Continued  from  Page  614) 
below  and  convex  above.  Moreover,  the 
margins  of  the  body  all  the  way  around 
project  outward  in  a  thin  expansion 
which  almost  completely  hides  the  legs, 
and  appears  like  a  shell  covering  the  in¬ 
sect,  making  it  look  like  a  miniature 
turtle  or  tortoise.  The  larvae  or  grub  of 
these  beetles  is  a  ridiculous  creature,  for 
it  has  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  a 
two-tined  fork-like  appendage  which  it 
carries  bent  over  the  back,  pointing  to¬ 
ward  the  head,  and  on  the  tines  of  this 
fork  it  places  the  cast  skins  which  it  has 
shed  during  its  life,  together  with  other 
cast-off  debris,  the  whole  serving  as  a 
sort  of  parasol. 

But  of  what  use  can  such  an  absurd 
umbrella  be  to  this  tiny  insect?  Can  it 
be  that  it  thinks  itself  safely  hidden  be¬ 
neath  such  a  conspicuous  covering?  If 
so.  it  is  about  as  foolish  as  the  ostrich, 
which  is  said  to  tuck  its  head  in  the 
sand  and  leave  its  big  body  outside.  Hu¬ 
mans  have  laughed  at  this  peculiar  grub 
and  called  it  the  “peddler”  because  of 
the  seeming  pack  it  carries  on  its  back. 

This  tortoise  beetle  lays  its  eggs  on 
sweet  potato,  and  these  eggs  hatch  into 
the  peculiar  larva;.  Moreover,  these 


larvae  eat  the  leaves  and  riddle  them 
with  holes,  but  arsenate  of  lead  will  pois¬ 
on  them  much  as  1  hate  to  see  the  inter¬ 
esting  creatures  killed.  If  S.  V.  G.  is 
really  heartless  toward  these  little  ras-  | 
cals,  he  can  spray  the  vines  with  pow-  j 
dered  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  a  i 
teaspoonful  to  a  gallon  of  water,  with  a  ! 
little  soap  added  to  make  the  mixture 
stick  to  the  leaves. 


Can  Wool  Be  Safely  Stored? 

Because  the  prices  were  so  low  I  did 
not  sell  my  wool  last  year.  1  have  it  up 
overhead  in  a  shed  in  a  dry  place.  I 
want  to  know  if  there  is  anything  like 
weevil  that  will  get  in  it,  or  anything 
that  will  injure  it.  How  many  years  will 
it  keep  and  be  all  right?  F.  r.  d. 

West  Virginia. 

F.  R.  I).  has  asked  a  question  concern¬ 
ing  which  I  have  no  definite  information 
of  my  own,  nor  can  I  find  any  instance 
in  the  literature  in  which  wool  stored  in 
farm  buildings  for  a  year  or  two  has 
been  damaged  by  moths  or  by  other  wool¬ 
eating  insects.  Where  wool  is  piled  up 
in  storehouses  in  cities  year  after  year 
the  danger  from  injury  by  moths  and 
certain  beetles  is  much  greater. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  insects  which 
eat  wool.  For  instance,  the  two  kinds 
of  clothes  moths  feed  on  wool  and  all 
kinds  of  woolen  materials.  The  black 
carpet-beetle,  the  “buffalo  bug,”  the  or¬ 
nate  dermestid  beetle,  the  varied  carpet 
beetle  and  several  other  kinds  of  beetles 
are  likely  to  be  found,  at  times,  injuring 
wool  and  woolen  goods.  From  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  habits  and  work  of  these  in¬ 
sects  I  should  say  that  there  is  some 
danger  of  injury  by  them  to  wool  which 
has  been  left  in  storage  for  a  year  or 
more,  although  instances  of  such  injury 
to  wool  in  farm  buildings  are  apparently 
rare. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  wise  for  F. 
R.  D.  to  examine  the  wool  occasionally 
in  the  Spring  and  Summer  to  see  if  it  is 
being  eaten  by  insects.  If  it  is  being  in¬ 
jured  it  can  be  placed  in  tight  boxes  and 
fumigated  with  paradichlorobenzene  at  the 
rate  of  1%  lbs.  to  100  cubic  feet.  The 
box  should  be  tight,  and  after  scattering 
the  crystals  of  paradi  among  the  wool  it 
should  be  left  closed  for  at  least  two 
weeks. 


Dahlia  Suggestions 

Dr.  Marshall  A.  Howe,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden, 
speaker  on  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College  Radio  Garden  Club  program,  re¬ 
ported  that  according  to  an  expert  refer¬ 
endum  taken  in  1928  the  best  varieties  of 
the  plant  include  Jersey’s  Beauty,  Mrs. 
I.  deVer  Warner,  Jane  Cowl.  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  Edna  Ferber,  Ellinor  Vanderveer, 
Marmion,  Sagamore,  Jersey's  Beacon, 
Mariposa,  Trentonian  and  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Martin.  Pointing  out  that  any  list  of 
preferred  varieties  necessarily  changes 
from  year  to  year  and  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  general  vigor,  disease  resistance 
and  free  flowering  qualities,  he  favors 
the  substitution  of  Judge  Marean  and 
Papillon  for  two  of  those  varieties  in¬ 
cluded  on  the  list.  Fort  Monmouth,  Kath¬ 
leen  Norris,  Aztec  Glory,  Watchung  Sun¬ 
rise,  Watchung  Wonder.  Siskiyou,  Prim¬ 
ula  Rex,  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Bullard,  Elite 
Glory  and  Jersey’s  Empress  are  recom¬ 
mended  to  gardeners  seeking  large,  exhi¬ 
bition  flowers. 

“For  garden  decoration  purposes  the 
smaller-flowered  varieties  are  frequently 
preferred,”  Dr.  Howe  said.  “Dwarf  va¬ 
rieties  not  requiring  stakes  and  suitable 
for  bedding  are  popular  in  Great  Britain 
and  are  beginning  to  make  headway  in 
America.  Dwarf,  single-flowered  varie¬ 
ties  are  known  as  Mignon  Dahlias.  The 
small-flowered  varieties  of  the  peony  and 
decorative  Dahlia  types  are  known  in 
Great  Britain  as  Charm  Dahlias  and  in 
America  as  Miniatures.  These  bedding 
types  may  take  the  place  of  roses  as  cut 
flowers  and  garden  ornaments  at  a  sea¬ 
son  when  roses  are  scarce. 

“The  little  pompons.  Dahlias  with  ball¬ 
shaped  flowers  not  more  than  two  inches 
in  diameter,  come  in  a  variety  of  colors 
and  are  charming  when  used  for  baskets 
or  centerpiece  materials.  Among  the  sin¬ 
gle-flowered  Dahlias  Newport  Wonder 
and  Newport  Angel  are  worth  including 
in  any  garden.  The  collarettes,  Ami 
Nonin,  Amaranth  Rose  and  Maurice 
Rivoire,  are  favored  by  gardeners  to 
whose  artistic  tendencies  great  size  makes 
no  special  appeal.  The  Cactus  types,  too, 
with  their  petals  rolled  outward  or  back¬ 
ward,  should  be  given  due  consideration. 

“A  light  loam  with  a  good  drainage  is 
the  soil  most  favorable  for  the  growing 
of  Dahlias.  It  is  better  to  plant  them  on 
a  slope  than  on  level  land,  and  they  thrive 
near  the  coast  or  among  the  mountains 
where  the  Summer  days  are  cool  and 
moist.  Although  Dahlias  require  plenty 
of  water  after  they  begin  to  blossom  they 
should  not  be  placed  where  their  roots 
will  be  continuously  wet.  A  heavy,  clay¬ 
like  soil  that  is  inclined  to  bake  and  be¬ 
come  hard  in  the  Summer  may  have  its 
mechanical  texture  improved  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  liberal  quantities  of  sand  or  coal 
ashes.” 


Harold  :  “Mummy,  we’re  going  to  play 
elephants  at  the  zoo  and  we  want  you  to 
come.”  Mother :  “What  on  earth  can  I 
do?”  Harold:  “You  can  be  the  lady  who 
gives  them  peanuts  and  candy.” — Passing 
Show. 


TRUCK  TIRE  THRIFT! 

You  might  as  well  have  the  mileage  and  thorough¬ 
bred  quality  that  Goodyear  puts  into  truck  tires,  when 
you  can  get  them  at  prices  like  these : 

GOODYEAR  PATHFINDER 


Prices  quoted  here  include 


Size  —  6.00-20 

*1155 

Each 

In  pairs 

Price  per  <)93 

single  tire 

Size  —  7.50-20 

AO  Each 

In  pairs 

Price  per  $4)^636 
single  tire 

Size  -  8.25-20 

MA30 

LftRl  Each 

In  pairs 

Price  per  $4)35 
single  tire  ■W** 

Size  —  30  x  5 

$1651 

Each 

In  pairs 

Price  per  #■•04 

single  tire  •  § 

Size  —  32  x  6 

$<•031 

OlU  Each 

In  pairs 

Price  per  $^042 
single  tire 

Size  -  34  x  7 

*1Q15 

■  Each 

4r  In  Paifs 

Price  per  $  A  040 
single  tire 
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Full  oversize— 5,00-19 


Chrysler 

Dodge 

Nash 


Price  per  single  tire 


Each 
In  pairs 


Full  oversize  —  5.00-20 


Essex 

Nash 


Price  per  single  tire 


Each 
In  pairs 


*549 


Full  oversize—  5.25-21 


Buick 

Dodge 

Nash 


Price  per  single  tire 


Each 
In  pairs 


30  X  3V2  Reg.  Cl. 


Ford- 
Model  T 


Each 
In  pairs 


Price  per  single  tire 


the  New  U.  S.  Tax,  effective  June  21,  1932 


ED  WAY 


Full  oversize— 4,40-21 


Ford 


88 

Each 
In  pairs 


Price  per  single  tire 


Full  oversize  -4*50-21 


Ford 

Chevrolet 


Price  per  single  tire 


Each 
In  pairs 


Full  oversize  -4.50-20 

$ 


Chevrolet 


Price  per  single  tire 


21 

'  Each 
In  pairs 


Full  oversize  -4.75-19 


Ford 

Chevrolet 

Plymouth 


OO 

Each 
In  pairs 


Price  per  single  tire 


*514 


YOU  certainly  don’t  have  to  use 
second -choice  tires  to  get  low 
prices  today. 

Here  are  Goodyears — built  by  the 
world’s  largest  rubber  company — at 
lower  prices  than  any  previous 
summer. 

Here  is  the  safety,  the  toughness, 
the  strength,  the  trouble-free  mileage 
of  stout  new  rubber — at  prices  any¬ 
one  can  afford  to  pay. 

Goodyear  builds  these  Speedway 
Tires  with  patented  Supertwist,  that 
famous  cord  material  which  gives  tires 
longer  life.  Every  one  of  these  tires 
has  a  lifetime  guarantee. 

Look  them  over  at  your  Goodyear 
dealer’s  and  you’ll  certainly  say  to 
yourself:  “Why  buy  any  second- 
choice  tire  when  FIRST-CHOICE 
costs  no  more? ” 


THESE  PRICES! 


TUIVE  IHIs  Goodyear  invites  you  to  hear  the 
Revelers  Quartet,  Goodyear  Concert -Dance 
Orchestra  and  a  feature  guest  artist  every 
Wednesday  night,  over  N.  B.  C.  Red  Network, 
WEAF  and  Associated  Stations 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
July  9,  1932.  In  most  cases  the  top  price  is 
given. 

MILK 

June:  League-pool:  Class  1.  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  $1.10;  Class  2B.  $1.30:  Class  3,  $1.10. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1.  $1.59;  Class  2, 
$1.35;  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  17c;  extra,  92  score, 
10c;  firsts,  87  to  91  score,  13  to  15%c  ladles, 
13  to  14c;  packing  stock.  11  to  12(4e;  sweet 
fancy,  19c;  extras,  18c;  firsts,  15  to  17c;  ren¬ 
ovated,  14  (4c;  centralized,  15c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums.  25c;  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings,  20  to  23c:  standard,  18  to  19c;  near¬ 
by  under  grades.  15  to  16(4c:  browns,  special 
pack,  25c:  standards,  15  to  16(4e:  mixed  col¬ 
ors,  special  pack.  15  to  18c;  standards.  45 
lbs.,  14(4e;  rehandled  receipts.  45  lbs..  13(4c; 
mediums,  12  to  12(4e:  Pacific  Coast,  fresh 
specials,  24(4c;  standards,  21  to  22(4c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1  (4  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb..  10c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
22c;  small  breeds,  best,  16c;  roosters,  13c; 
ducks,  13c;  geese,  12c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb..  27c:  fair  to  good,  18  to 
23c;  roosters,  12c;  fowls,  16c;  ducks,  14c;  tur¬ 
keys.  No.  1,  27c;  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  25c; 
graded,  25c;  dark,  doz.,  $2;  culls,  $1.50. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $7.50;  bulls,  $3.75;  cows, 
$2.50;  calves,  best.  $7:  common  to  good,  $4.50 
to  $0.50;  sheep,  $2;  lambs,  $0.50;  hogs,  $3.50. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  8c;  good  to  choice,  6  to  7c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  180  lbs.,  $1.50;  new.  bbl.,  $2.50; 
sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.,  $1.65. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.,  $3:  beets,  bu.,  75c;  cabbage, 
bu.,  75c;  carrots,  bu.  bskt.,  75c;  cauliflower, 
bu.,  $1;  eggplant,  bu.,  $2.25;  kale,  bbl.,  $1; 
lettuce,  bu.,  $3.50;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $1.75;  pars¬ 
ley,  bu.,  75c;  peas,  bu.,  $2.50;  peppers,  bu.,  $3; 
spinach,  bu.,  00c;  string  beans,  bu..  $1.75; 
sweet  corn,  bu.,  $2;  tomatoes.  Tex.,  lug,  50c 
to  $1.50;  Tenn.,  lug,  40c  to  $1.25;  S.  C.,  lug, 
25c  to  $1:  crts.,  50c  to  $1  Mass.,  lug,  35c  to 
$1.13;  4-till  flat  crt.,  35  to  00c;  Jersey,  han¬ 
dle  bskt.,  50  to  75c;  repacked,  crt.,  $1.50  to 
$2.25;  carton,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  watercress,  100 
belts.,  $2.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Albemarle,  bskt.,  $2;  Spy.  $1.50; 
Baldwin,  $1.25;  Stayman,  $1.25;  pears,  En.,  bu., 
$1.25.  Peaches,  Carolina,  mixed  varieties,  crt., 
$2  to  $3.25;  bu.  bskt.,  $1.75  to  $3.25;  (4-bu. 
bskt.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Ga.,  crt.,  $1.75  to  $4;  (4-bu. 
bskt.,  $1.10  to  $2.  Cherries,  Del.,  Md.,  up-river 
and  Jersey,  12-qt.  bskt.,  red  sour,  40  to  75c; 
4-qt.  bskt.,  20  to  30c;  qt.,  0  to  8c;  red  and 
black  sweet,  bskt.,  35  to  00c;  qt.,  8  to  12c; 
18  to  20-lb.  box,  $1.25  to  $2;  4-lb.  carton,  38 
to  40c;  white,  bskt.,  25  to  35c;  sweet,  qt., 

5  to  7c.  Huckleberries,  Ala.,  qt.,  14  to  30c; 
pt„  10  to  11c;  N.  C.,  qt.,  10  to  33c;  pt„  13 
to  10c;  N.  C.,  cultivated,  qt..  50c;  Pa.,  qt., 

30  to  38c;  Jersey,  qt.,  20  to  33c;  Jersey,  cul¬ 
tivated,  qt.,  40  to  00c.  Raspberries,  Cai.,  (4 
pt.,  10  to  11c;  Jersey,  qt.,  7  to  11c;  up-river, 
pt.,  8  to  12c;  Md.,  pt.,  0  to  10c.  Strawberries, 
up-river,  qt.,  0  to  18c;  Oswego.  N.  Y.,  qt..  10 
to  20c;  Conn.,  pt.,  7  to  15c;  Mass.,  qt.,  9  to 

11c:  L.  I.,  qt.,  10  to  17c.  Muskmelons,  bu.,  $2 

to  $3.25;  watermelons,  car,  $575. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  03  (4  c ;  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
44%c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  31c;  rye,  44(4c. 

FEEDS 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran,  $10.80;  standard  middlings.  $10.80:  Red- 
dog.  $23.75;  hominy  feed,  $10.50;  cottonseed 
meal,  $21. 

HAY 

Hay,  No.  1.  SIS;  No.  2,  $16;  No.  3,  $14; 
clover  mixed,  $17. 


Retail  Prices  at  N.  Y.  Retail 
Markets 

(Quotations  are  by  the  pound  unless  other¬ 
wise  specified.) 

Dairy  Products.— Butter,  tub,  19  to  21c;  fancy 
tub,  23  to  25c;  print,  21  to  24c;  cheese,  store, 
19  to  24c;  eggs.  doz..  grade  A.  28  to  34c;  grade 
B.  22  to  20c;  grade  C,  17  to  19c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys,  young,  large,  30 
to  32c;  small,  33  to  35c;  frying  chickens,  25  to 
29c;  roast  chickens,  large,  30  to  33c:  medium, 
25  to  29c;  broilers,  1(4  to  1(4  lbs.,  20  to  28c; 
nearby,  fresh,  37  to  39e;  western,  large,  29  to 
31c;  fricassee  fowls,  heavy,  23  to  25c;  medium, 
25  to  20c;  ducks,  old,  15  to  17c;  L.  I.,  fresh, 
18  to  20c;  squabs,  %  to  1  lb.,  35  to  40c;  ca¬ 
pons,  as  to  size,  43  to  45c. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  white,  old,  15  lbs., 
18  to  20c;  new,  5  lbs.,  10  to  12c;  cauliflower, 
head,  15  to  25c;  Lima  beans,  10  to  12c;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  4  for  10c;  carrots,  bell.,  5  to  7e; 
corn.  3  to  5  ears,  25c;  kohlrabi,  3  to  5c;  onions, 
3  to  4c:  beets,  bch.,  4  to  5c;  celery,  bch.,  10 
to  12c;  string  beans,  5  to  8c;  broccoli,  8  to  10c; 
lettuce,  head.  Iceberg,  8  to  12c;  local,  4  to  0c; 
tomatoes.  5  to  8c;  peas,  choice,  12  to  15c;  spin¬ 
ach,  5  to  7c;  asparagus,  bch.,  choice,  25  to 
30c;  cabbage,  3  to  5c;  kale,  5c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  eating,  doz.,  25  to  30c;  cook¬ 
ing,  4  to  6c;  blackberries,  qt.,  12  to  15c;  ba¬ 
nanas,  doz.,  20c:  oranges,  select,  dry,  50  to  00c; 
medium,  doz.,  30  to  40c;  small.  15  to  18,  25c; 
cherries,  20  to  25c;  pears,  eating,  doz.,  40  to 
50c;  rhubarb,  bch.,  3  to  4c;  pineapples,  ea., 
10  to  15c;  strawberries,  qt.,  12  to  15c;  lemons, 
doz.,  25  to  30c;  honeyball,  ea.,  8  to  12c;  can¬ 
taloupe,  ea.,  8  to  10c. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Inactive  trading  with  generally  lower  prices 
was  the  rule  of  action  on  the  Boston  fruit  and 
produce  market  during  the  past  week.  The 
nearby  egg  market  showed  slight  but  con¬ 
sistent  gains,  however.  Hay  prices  remained 
unchanged  while  the  wool  market  was  about  a 
cent  lower. 

Apples. — Supply  light,  demand  light,  market 
quiet.  Native  various  varieties  ordinary  25  to 
75c.  Baldwins  best  mostly  $1  to  $1.00.  Extra 
fancy,  few  sales  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Few  Russets 
best  $1  to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  various  va¬ 
rieties  ord.  $1.50  to  $3.50  bbl.  N.  Y.  Bald¬ 
wins  U.  S.  Utility  $1  to  $1.35  bu.  bskt. 

Asparagus. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  best  $1.75  to  $2,  few  $2.25,  poorer 
low  as  $1.  Md.  best  $2.25,  poorer  $1.25  doz. 
bchs.  N.  Y.  doz.  bc-hs.  $2.50  to  $3. 

Beets.  —  Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
moderate.  Native  18  bells.  40  to  50c  std.  bu. 
box. 


Cabbage.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  mod¬ 
erate.  Native  50  to  75c. 

Carrots.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Calif,  bchs.  ord.  $1.50  to  $2  crt.  Ariz.  $2  to 
$2.25  crt.  Tex.  bchs.  ord.  00c  to  $1  (4  crt. 

Celery.  —  Supply  light,  demand  fair.  Few 
native  $2.50  to  $3  doz.  bchs.  Fla.  crts.  ord. 
$1.50  to  $2,  poorer  lower,  few  best  higher. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good 
on  best.  Hothouse  native  60  to  72  cukes  ordi¬ 
nary  $1  to  $3,  few  best  mostly  $3.50  to  $4  std. 
bu  box;  50c  to  $1.50  few  extra  fancy  higher 
carton  of  24.  Ohio  and  Ind.  fancy  $1  to  $1.25 
carton  of  24.  Outdoor  S.  C.  50c  to  $1  bu. 
hamper. 

Esearole. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  15  to  30c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  moder¬ 
ate.  Native  18  heads  outdoor  mostly  20  to  30c, 
few  35c  std.  bu.  box.  Iceberg  18  heads  50c  to 
$3.25  crt.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  best  most¬ 
ly  $4. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  best  $1  to  $1.75  3-lb.  bskts. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Tex. 
yellow  95c  to  $1  50  lbs.,  smaller  lower.  Calif, 
yellow  85  to  90c  50  lbs. 

Parsley.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Me. 
100  lbs.  Green  Mts.  best  40  to  75c;  poorer  40c 
100-lb.  bag.  I’.  E.  I.  few  sales  mostly  90c  to 
$1  90-lb.  bag.  S.  C.  new  No.  1  $2.25  to  $2.85 
bbl.,  poorer  lower. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good  on  best.  Native  oudoor  25  to  35c  bchs.; 

20  to  40c,  few  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  50c,  few  00c  std  bu.  box. 

Romaine. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  12  to  16  heads  20  to  30c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Scallions.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  30  to  48  bchs.  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  fancy  35  to  40c,  poorer  10  to  30c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Strawberries. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Native  32-qt.  crts.  7  to  9c;  20  to 

21  qts.  8  to  14c. 

Tomatoes. — .'Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Hothouse  native  best  mostly  0  to  10c.  Ohio 
hothouse  few  sales  $1.40  to  $1.50  8-lb.  bskts. 

Turnips. — Supply  light,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  purple  tops  bchs.  35  to  50c  doz.  bchs. 

Hay.— Supplies  -light,  demand  fair,  market 
firm  on  best.  No.  1  Timothy  $18.50.  No.  2 
Timothy  $17.50.  Clover  mixed  No.  1  $17.50 
ton.  Alfalfa  no  sales. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  extras 
18c;  firsts  10  to  30(4c;  seconds  15  to  15(4c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  barely  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras  25c;  white  extras  22c; 
fresh  eastern  15  to  18c  doz. 

Poultry.— Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  mar¬ 
ket  barely  steady.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  18  to  19c; 
3  to  3(4  lbs.  10  to  17e;  chickens  none;  roost¬ 
ers  11  to  12c  lb.;  capons  none;  live  poultry 
firm;  fowl  10  to  17c;  Leghorns  13  to  14c;  chick¬ 
ens  large  18  to  19c;  small  17  to  18c;  roosters 
8c;  broilers  15  to  17c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady;  twins  N.  Y.  held 
extra  17(4  to  18(4c ;  firsts  10(4  to  17c;  fresh 
firsts  13  to  13(4c;  western  held  extras  17  to 
17(4e;  firsts  15(4  to  10c;  fresh  firsts  12(4  to 
13c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.  — -  Market  weak,  quotations 
slightly  lower.  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.25  to 
$3.50.  Calif,  small  white  $3.75  to  $4.25;  yel¬ 
low  eyes  $3.25  to  $3.50;  red  kidney  $3  to  $3.50; 
Lima  $5.25  to  $5.50,  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.- — Market  showing  slight  improvement, 
demand  fair,  prices  slightly  lower. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  15  to  15(4c, 
clothing  11  to  12c;  (4  blood,  combing,  15  to 

15(4c,  clothing  12  to  12(4c;  %  blood,  combing 
14(4  to  15c,  clothing  12  to  12(4c;  (4  blood, 
combing  14  to  14(4c,  clothing  12  to  12(4e. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  37  to  39c, 
clothing  30  to  31c;  (4  blood,  combing  32  to  34c, 

clothing  27  to  29c;  %  blood,  combing  27  to  29c, 

clothing  24  to  25c;  (4  blood,  combing  24  to  25c, 

clothing  21  to  23c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  37  to  39c, 

clothing  32  to  34c;  (4  blood,  combing  35  to  37c, 

clothing  30  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing  30  to  33c, 

clothing  27  to  29c;  (4  blood,  combing  27  to  29c, 

clothing  24  to  25c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  fully  50c  high¬ 
er.  demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $4  to  $4.50. 

Cattle.  —  Supply  killing  classes  moderate, 
market  on  cows  and  bulls  50c  to  $1  higher, 
vealers  fully  steady,  demand  fair  to  good. 

Cows.- — Common  and  medium  $2.25  to  $4.  Low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $1.75  to  $4. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $4.50  to  $7.50. 
Cull  and  common  $2.50  to  $4.50. 

Milk  Cows.— Supply  about  normal,  market 
mostly  unchanged  from  last  week,  demand  only- 
fair.  Choice,  head.  $95  to  $110;  good,  $80  to 
$95;  medium,  $45  to  $80;  common,  $40  to  $45. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  June  25,  1932.) 

Market.- — Beef  steers  and  yearlings  active, 
strong  to  25c  higher,  medium  grade  light  and 
medium  weights  predominating,  bulk  $5.75  to 
$0.50,  few  quotable  above  $7.  Bulls  and  she 
stock  sharing  advance;  cutters  about  steady; 
bulk  fat  heifers  $5.25  to  $5.75;  medium  bulls 
$4.50  to  $5;  butcher  cows  $3  to  $3.50;  cutters 
$1.50  to  $2.  Stockers  and  feeders  slow,  steady, 
bulk  light  weight  stocker  steers  $4.50  to  $5.25. 
Calves  steady,  top  vealers  $8,  best  southerns  $7. 

Sheep  about  steady,  choice  lambs  $7.75  to  $8. 

Ilogs  active,  strong  to  sharply  higher,  clos¬ 
ing  50  to  75c  higher  for  week,  top  180  to  230- 
lb.  westerns  $5.35,  small  lots  to  local  killers 
$5.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  June  25,  1932:  Cat¬ 
tle  25  cars;  8  St.  Paul,  8  Kansas  City,  3  St. 
Louis,  2  Chicago.  2  Sioux  City,  1  AA'est  Vir¬ 
ginia,  1  Pennsylvania;  containing  980  head, 
2.754  head  trucked  in;  total  cattle  3,734  head, 
509  calves,  2,152  hogs,  1,420  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.- — Good,  900  to  1,100 

$7.50;  medium,  900  to  1,100 

$0.75;  common.  900  to  1.100 

$5.75;  good,  1.100  to  1.300  lbs., 

medium.  1.100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $6 
mon.  1.300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $6.75 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850 
$0.50;  good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.75;  me¬ 
dium.  550  to  850  lbs..  $4.50  to  $5;  common, 
550  to  850  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.50. 

Cows. — Choice.  $4  to  $4.50;  good,  $3.25  to 
$4:  common  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  low 
cutter  and  cutter.  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $4.25  to  $5.25; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4.25; 
yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $7.25  to  $8;  me¬ 
dium.  $0.50  to  $7.25;  cull  and  common,  $4.75 
to  $6.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $0.50;  common  and 
medium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $5.25;  good 
and  choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6.75; 
common  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $3.75  to 
$5.50. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  100  to  180 
lbs,,  $4.75  to  $5.25;  It.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
ISO  to  200  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50;  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs..  $5  to  $5.50;  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50; 
livy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs., 
$4.75  to  $5.25;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290 
to  350  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  pkg.  sows,  me¬ 
dium  and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $3.75  to  $4.25. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 


lbs.,  $6.75  to 
lbs.,  $5.75  to 
lbs..  $4.75  to 
$0.75  to  $7.50; 
to  $0.75;  eom- 
to  $7.50. 
lbs.,  $5.75  to 


Bran,  ton.  $21;  shorts,  $21;  hominy,  $21;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $20;  linseed,  $33.50;  gluten,  $23.50; 
ground  oats,  $26.25;  Soy-bean  meal,  $28.50; 
hog-meal,  $29.50;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $25; 
“dairy  feed,  10  per  cent,  $24.75;  “dairy  feed, 
20  per  cent,  $27;  (10  and  20  per  cent  dairy 

feed  marked  *  contain  mill  by-products) ;  dairy 
feed,  20  per  cent,  $29.25;  dairy  feed,  24  per 
cent,  $30.25;  dairy  feed,  25  per  cent,  $31; 
dairy  feed,  32  per  cent,  $32;  horse  feed,  85 
per  cent,  $29.50:  Alfalfa,  regular,  $27;  Al¬ 
falfa,  reground,  $28.50;  steer  feed,  $28. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter.  —  Solid-packed  creamery,  in  tubs, 
fancy,  higher  scoring  than  extras,  18  to  21c; 
92  score,  17c;  91  score,  10(4c;  90  score,  15(4c; 
89  score,  15c;  88  score,  14 (4c;  87  score,  14c; 
80  score,  13(4c;  garlicky,  12  to  12(4c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  extra  firsts,  17(4e;  fresh  firsts, 
new  cases,  15c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand 
cases,  14 (4c;  average  current  receipts,  in  sec¬ 
ond-hand  cases,  14c;  fresh  seconds,  13  to  13(4c; 
carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs,  in 
cases,  21  to  22c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
I7c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  15  to  10c;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  fancy,  14c;  ordinary,  10  to  13c;  broilers, 
fancy  Plymouth  Rocks,  full-feathered,  3  lbs. 
and  over,  23c;  2(4  lbs.  and  over,  20  to  21c; 
smaller  sizes,  17  to  19c;  barebacks  and  poor 
quality  lower;  broilers,  fancy  Reds,  large¬ 
sized.  full-feathered.  19  to  21c;  small-sized.  10 
to  18c;  broilers,  White  Leghorns,  fancy,  full- 
feathered,  weighing  2(4  lbs.,  16c;  2  lbs.,  14 
to  15c;  1%  lbs.,  13c;  1  to  1(4  lbs.,  12c;  bare¬ 
backs  and  poor  quality  lower;  old  roosters, 
mixed  colors,  10c;  White  Leghorns,  8c;  ducks, 
large.  While  I’ekins,  young,  10  to  12c;  ducks, 
mixed  colors,  old,  8  to  10c;  Muscovy  ducks, 
white,  14  to  15c;  mixed  colors,  11  to  13c;  pig¬ 
eons,  per  pair,  young,  15c;  old,  30c;  rabbits, 
per  lb.,  8  to  10c. 

Dressed  Poultry, Fowls,  fresli-killed,  in  boxes, 
weighing  over  6  lbs.,  17c;  5(4  to  0  lbs.,  18c; 
4(4  to  5  lbs.,  19c;  4  lbs.,  18c;  3  to  3(4  lbs., 
17c;  under  3  lbs.,  15  to  10c:  broiling  chickens, 
fresh-killed,  nearby,  fancy.  25  to  28c;  western, 
21  to  25c;  Pacific  Coast,  25c;  old  roosters,  dry- 
picked,  western,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over.  12c: 
under  5  lbs.,  10  to  11c;  ducks.  Long  Island,  14c. 

Apples.— Ill.,  bu.  bskts..  Transparents,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2-in.  up,  $1.50;  No.  1.  1%-in.  to  2-in. 
up,  $1.  Street  sales:  Pa.  and  N.  .T.,  bus.  AVine- 
saps,  U.  S.  No.  3,  2%-in.  up,  $1.00  to  $1.05; 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2 (4-in.  up,  $1.40  to  $1.50:  U.  S. 
No.  1.  2(4  -in.  up.  $1.25:  U.  S.  No.  1.  3-in.  up, 
Romes,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  U.  S'.  No.  1,  2(4-in.  up, 
$1.25  to  $1.50. 

Peaches. — Georgia,  crts.,  0s,  Uneedas,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  medium  size,  $3.25;  small,  $2;  crts.,  6s, 
Jones  Early,  U.  S.  medium  size,  mostly  $3; 
few  $3.25. 

Potatoes. — Virginia  Eastern  Shore,  cloth-top 
stave  barrels,  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $2.25  to 
$2.50,  mostly  $2.35  to  $2.40;  poorer  low  as 
$2.10;  culls,  75c  to  $1;  few  higher;  100-lb. 
sacks.  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.30:  N.  C.,  cloth- 
top  stave  bbls.,  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $2.25  to 
$2.40;  few  $2.50;  poorer,  low  as  $2.10;  culls, 
few  sales,  90c.  Old,  Me.,  100-lb.  sacks,  Green 
Mountains,  U.  S.  No.  1.  mostly  $1.  Street 
sales  (truck  receipts),  Eastern  Shore,  A'a., 
Cobblers,  bbls.,  U.  S.  No.  1.  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
few  higher;  U.  S.  No.  2,  mostly  $1;  100-lb. 
sacks,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  few  $1.50; 
U.  S.  No.  2,  05  to  75c;  poorer,  50  to  60c. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Reduction  of  Armament. — A  sweep¬ 
ing  proposal  for  all-round  armament  re¬ 
ductions  by  nearly  one-third  the  present 
strength  of  the  world’s  armies,  navies 
and  air  forces  was  made  by  President 
Hoover  June  22  to  the  general  disarma¬ 
ment  conference  at  Geneva.  Briefly,  the 
Hoover  plan  is  for  reductions  in  land 
armies,  aviation  and  navies  on  an  inter¬ 
connected  basis,  with  the  understanding 
that  no  one  could  be  dissociated  from  the 
other.  It  Avould  mean,  it  is  estimated,  a 
saving  of  from  $3 0,000. 000,000  to  $15,- 
000,000.000  for  the  Avorld  and  of  $2,000,- 
000.000  to  the  United  States  alone  in  the 
next  10  years.  The  high  points  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover’s  sweeping  proposal  for 
arms  reduction  are  :  1. — That  the  arms 
of  the  world  be  reduced  by  nearly  one- 
third.  2. — Abolition  of  all  tanks,  all 
chemical  warfare  and  all  large  mobile 
guns  and  bombing  planes.  3. — Reduc¬ 
tion  of  one-third  in  the  strength  of  all 
land  armies  over  and  above  the  so-called 
“police  component.”  The  formula  for 
the  police  component  would  be  the  post¬ 
war  treaties  under  which  100,000  troops 
were  assigned  to  Germany  for  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  approximately  05,000,000.  4. — 

That  the  treaty  number  and  tonnage  of 
battleships  be  reduced  by  one-tliird.  5. — 
That  the  treaty  tonnage  of  aircraft  car¬ 
riers,  cruisers  and  destroyers  be  reduced 
by  one-fourth.  6. — That  the  treaty  ton¬ 
nage  of  submarines  be  reduced  by  one- 
third,  no  nation  to  have  more  than  35.- 
000  tons  of  submarines.  7. — That  the 
French  and  Italian  strength  in  cruisers 
and  destroyers  be  calculated  as  though 
they  had  joined  in  the  Treaty  of  London 
on  a  basis  approximating  the  so-called 
accord  of  March  1,  1931.  8. — That  un¬ 

der  these  proposals  from  $10,000,000,000 
to  $15,000,000,000  be  saved  for  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  world  in  the  next  10  years. 

9.  — That  arms  reductions  must  be  real 
and  positive  and  afford  economic  relief. 

10.  — That  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  can 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  only  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  have  agreed  to  use 
their  arms  solely  for  defense. 

Federal  Laav  and  Kidnapping.  — 
President  Hoover  June  22  signed  a  bill 
making  the  transportation  of  kidnapped 
persons  across  the  State  lines  a  Federal 
offense  punishable  by  imprisonment.  The 
Patterson-Cochran  bill  provides  that  any 
one  who  knowingly  transports  a  kid¬ 
napped  person  from  State  to  State  or  to 
a  foreign  country  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  “for  such  term  of  years  as 
the  court,  in  its  discretion,  shall  de¬ 
termine.” 

Postoffice  Monopoly.  —  Advised  of 
reported  plans  of  some  public  utility  com¬ 
panies  and  other  large  users  of  postal 
facilities  to  evade  payment  of  the  higher 
postage  rates  becoming  effective  July  6 
by  collecting  monthly  bills  and  distribut¬ 
ing  matter  usually  sent  through  the 
mails  by  other  means,  the  Postofliee  De¬ 
partment  has  taken  measures  to  prevent 
such  steps.  The  department  has  for¬ 
mally  advised  postmasters  and  field  in¬ 
spectors  throughout  the  country  that  it 
will  insist  on  its  right  of  the  monopoly 


of  carrying  letters  and  has  instructed 
them  to  keep  a  close  Avatch  for  the  use 
of  other  delivery  or  express  organizations 
for  letter  distribution. 

Grasshoppers  in  Canada. — Grasshop¬ 
pers  by  the  billion,  mile  upon  mile  of  the 
crawling,  leaping  insects  tangled  to  form 
a  vast  brown  and  green  blanket  inches 
deep,  June  23  delayed  a  passenger  train 
in  Southwest  Manitoba.  West  of  the 
Deloraine  miles  of  rail  were  covered  with 
the  grasshoppers.  Without  a  supply  of 
sand  to  throw  on  the  rails  ahead,  the 
train  crawled  over  at  20-mile  stretch  at 
snail’s  pace.  Railway  officials  said  trains 
have  crushed  to  death  billions  of  the 
pests.  The  wheat  belt  has  been  infested 
for  weeks.  Highways  have  been  cov¬ 
ered  with  hoppers  and  automobiles  have 
skidded  over  millions  more.  Serious 
crop  damage  is  considered  probable. 

Wagner.  Relief  Bill.  —  The  Senate 
passed  the  $2,300,000,000  Wagner  re¬ 
lief  bill  without  a  roll-call  June  23  and 
sent  it  to  the  House,  Avhere  it  must  be 
compromised  with  the  Garner  bill,  carry¬ 
ing  about  the  same  total.  As  the  Wag¬ 
ner  hill  emerged  from  the  Senate  it  in¬ 
cluded  $300,000,000  for  loans  to  the 
States  for  direct  relief  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  ;  $500,000,000  for  Federal  con¬ 
struction  projects;  $1,460,000,000  for 
loans  to  States  and  political  subdivisions 
and  to  private  corporations  for  public 
self-liquidating  enterprises,  such  as  toll 
bridges,  tunnels,  water-works  and  canals, 
and  $40,000,000  for  financing  agricultural 
exports.  The  $300,000,000  for  loans  to 
States  had  previously  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  and  is  uoav  pending  before  a 
House  committee,  but  it  was  thought 
Avise  to  reinclude  it  in  the  Wagner  bill 
for  the  purposes  of  a  speedy  conference 
with  the  House.  Speaker  Garner,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  $2,290,000,000  bill  side¬ 
tracked  for  the  Wagner  bill,  sat  in  the 
Senate  and  saw  the  latter  measure  ap¬ 
proved.  Representative.  Britten  of  Illi¬ 
nois  states  that  he  will  oppose  the  Gar¬ 
ner  measure  unless  it  provides  for  a 
loan  of  $152,000,000  to  Chicago. 

Collecting  Back  Taxes  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. — Philadelphia  began  a  netv  Avay 
of  collecting  back  taxes  on  real  estate 
June  24,  without  recourse  to  sheriff’s 
sales,  by  confiscating  rentals  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  until  the  amounts  of  the  taxes  are 
made  up.  The  Common  Pleas  Court 
allowed  a  rule  for  the  appointment  of  a 
sequestrator  to  collect  rents  from  a 
property  on  which  no  taxes  had  been  paid 
in  10  years.  The  petition  was  filed 
against  a  house  occupied  by  the  owner, 
who  owes  $1,200  taxes  and  five  years’ 
interest.  If  he  files  no  answer  by  July 
5,  the  court  will  name  the  sequestrator 
and  fix  a  monthly  “rental.”  Irving  A. 
Wingrad,  assistant  city  solicitor,  said 
other  similar  petitions  would  be  filed. 

Forgiveness  of  Debtors.  —  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Hennum,  of  Sloan,  IoAva, 
have  voluntarily  canceled  all  debts  on 
(he  books  of  their  general  store — total¬ 
ing  about  $75,000 — and  told  their  debt¬ 
ors  to  forget  their  action.  Some  came 
and  offered  to  pay  up.  but  in  each  in¬ 
stance  the  Hennums  refused  the  money. 
The  money,  the  Hennums  suggested, 
could  be  turned  over  to  churches  or 
charity  if  their  former  debtors  felt  that 
way  about  it.  Their  debtors  numbered 
several  hundred  and  the  debts  ranged 
from  a  feAV  cents  to  $1,000,  some  of  them 
having  been  owed  for  14  years. 

The  Democratic  platform,  as  adopted 
by  the  Chicago  convention  June  29  ad¬ 
vocates  :  A  balanced  Federal  budget ; 
sound  currency ;  tariff  for  revenue  and 
reciprocal  agreements  with  other  na¬ 
tions;  unemployment  relief:  old  age  in¬ 
surance;  adequate  army  and  navy;  en¬ 
forcement  of  trust  laws ;  repeal  of  the 
18th  amendment ;  guarding  sales  of 
stock  and  bonds;  better  bank  control; 
aid  to  disabled  veterans ;  firm  foreign 
policy.  The  plank  on  agriculture  is  in 
full  as  folio aa7s  : 

“For  the  restoration  of  agriculture,  the 
nation’s  basic  industry,  better  financing 
of  farm  mortgages  through  reorganized 
farm  bank  agencies  at  low  rates  of  in¬ 
terest,  on  an  amortization  plan,  giving 
preference  to  credits  for  the  redemption 
of  farms  and  homes  sold  under  fore¬ 
closure  ;  extension  and  development  of 
the  farm  co-operative  movement,  and  ef¬ 
fective  control  of  crop  surpluses  so  that 
our  farmers  may  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  domestic  market ;  enactment  of  every 
constitutional  measure  that  will  aid  the 
farmers  to  receive  for  basic  farm  com¬ 
modities  prices  in  excess  of  cost.” 

The  platform  condemns :  Improper  use 
of  money  in  politics ;  paid  lobbying ;  gov¬ 
ernment  extravagance;  “The  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  Farm  Board,  its  disastrous 
action  which  made  the  government  a 
speculator  in  farm  products,  and  the  un¬ 
sound  policy  of  restricting  agricultural 
production  to  the  demands  of  domestic 
markets.”  ;  sale  of  foreign  bonds  through 
implied  State  Department  endorsement: 
prohibitive  tariff  causing  retaliations  by 
other  governments. 
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Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

Your  invitation  to  join  the  1932  tour 
received.  It  reminds  us  of  the  very 
pleasant  trip  we  had  last  year.  We 
would  like  very  much  to  take  this  trip, 
especially  the  Yellowstone  Park  part, 
and  perhaps  to  meet  some  of  the  very 
fine  folks  that  we  met  last  year.  Am 
glad  you  are  making  plans  for  the  sing¬ 
ing  and  would  very  much  like  to  be  able 
to  join  in.  Am  trying  to  interest  one  of 
my  friends  to  go.  Have  been  laid  up 
four  months  with  a  severe  attack  of 
rheumatism  and  it  is  still  bothering  me. 

New  York.  d.  s.  w. 

I  know  all  who  go  on  your  tour  will 
have  a  very  pleasant  time.  I  don’t  see 
how  it  can  be  better  than  last  year, 
though  the  trip  through  Yellowstone  will 
be  different.  M.  E.  A. 

New  York. 

Every  time  I  look  at  my  pictures  it  is 
like  taking  the  trip  over  again  and  it 
brings  back  such  pleasant  memories.  We 
surely  had  a  wonderful  time  and  I  am  so 
pleased  that  my  nine-year-old  Bernard 
remembers  so  much  about  it.  M.  R. 

Maine. 

I  cannot  join  you  on  the  tour  this  year 
but  I  haven't  forgotten  the  first  one  yet 
and  I  know  that  this  one  is  even  better. 

c.  G. 

I  recall  the  great  pleasure  I  had  on 
the  trip  last  year  and  the  many  pleasant 
hours  I  had  during  the  Winter  reviewing 
that  trip.  You  have  a  wonderful  pro¬ 
gram  laid  out  for  this  year.  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  have  a  full  party  again, 
as  that  is  the  only  way  to  go  on  a  sight¬ 
seeing  trip  with  such  a  splendid  group 
of  people  that  made  up  this  party. 

Maine.  H.  H. 

If  a  party  took  a  train  at  Albany  are 
we  expected  to  pay  our  way  back  from 
New  York  where  the  trip  ends. 

New  York.  M.  o.  8. 

Your  ticket  will  be  written  from  Al¬ 
bany  to  Albany.  The  trip  ends  at  New 
York  but  your  railroad  ticket  will  carry 
you  back  to  Albany.  The  rate  includes 
a  round-trip  ticket  from  tlm  point  where 
you  board  the  train. 

Does  the  price  include  everything?  If 
not,  what  other  expenses  are  there?  Is 
the  time  standard  or  daylight  time? 

New  York.  F.  m.  r. 

The  price  includes  everything.  There 
are  no  other  expenses,  and  no  extras.  The 
time  in  the  schedule  is  standard  time. 

I  have  become  interested  in  your  tour 
and  my  husband  and  I  may  be  able  to 
join  you  and  would  like  an  itinerary. 

New  York.  MRS.  e.  m. 

We  are  glad  to  send  the  itineraries  to 
any  friends  of  our  friends.  If  you  can¬ 
not  go  yourself  perhaps  some  friend  may 
want  to  join  us. 

I  am  quite  interested  in  your  annual 
tour.  Please  send  me  date,  price  and 
outline  of  where  tour  is  taken,  e.  b. 

New  York. 

The  itinerary  gives  all  the  rates  for 
the  different  accommodations  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  everything  is  included  in  this; 
berths  for  the  entire  trip,  not  a  pillow 
in  a  day  coach  which  is  advertised  on 
some  of  the  cheap  tours;  all  meals;  all 
tips;  all  sightseeing  trips;  two  nights  in 
lodges  in  Yellowstone  Park  where  you 
are  in  comfortable  quarters;  everything 
is  covered  except  any  laundry  you  may 
want  to  have  done ;  any  souvenirs  you 
may  wish  to  buy  or  any  mail  you  want 
to  send  home.  Yrou  can  really  almost 
leave  your  pocketbook  home  as  we  say 
because  this  is  an  all-expense  trip  and 
the  one  sum  covers  everything  except  the 
personal  things  you  may  want.  Every¬ 
thing  is  done  for  your  comfort,  and  you 
will  find  the  couriers  of  the  railroad 
helpful  and  the  porters  obliging  and 
solicitous  for  your  comfort.  We  start 
with  visits  to  some  of  the  cities  through 
which  we  pass ;  we  come  to  Glacier  Park 
and  a  part  that  we  have  never  visited 
before,  Belton,  three  miles  from  the  foot 
of  Lake  McDonald,  the  largest  lake  in 
the  park.  The  lake  is  wooded  to  the 
water’s  edge  and  the  lofty  mountains  all 
around  it  are  the  finest  spectacles  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  From  Bellingham 
we  go  to  Mount  Baker — a  glorious  moun¬ 
tain  10,827  feet  above  sea  level.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  park,  one  of  the  forest  reserves  and 
fascinating  scenery  along  the  way.  It 
will  be  a  day  to  be  remembered.  We  take 
in  Yellowstone  Park  and  spend  two 
nights  in  lodges  there.  An  interesting- 
experience,  comfortable  and  restful.  Den¬ 
ver  and  Pike’s  Peak,  Garden  of  the  Gods 
and  many  more  beautiful  drives  and 
scenery  unsurpassed.  We  cover  the 
scenic  points  of  America  and  this  is  the 
year  to  see  America  first.  August  11 
will  soon  be  here. 

It  is  well  worth  the  money  and  you 
will  enjoy  every  minute  of  it.  Send  in 
your  reservation  now.  We  want  to  give 
you  a  good  place  in  the  train  and  it  is 
better  to  have  your  reservation  on  file 
early.  A  $7  deposit  is  required  for  each 
person  and  the  balance  will  be  called  for 
the  end  of  July. 


Orchard  Seedlings 

How  many  raspberries  should  a  rasp¬ 
berry  pie  contain?  While  that  question 
would  seem  at  first  to  be  sort  of  foolish, 
nevertheless  it  has  an  actual  bearing  in 
fact,  especially  when  the  Bureau  of 
Foods  and  Chemistry,  Pennsylvania  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  may  ask  it.  One 


of  the  bureau’s  co-operators  bought  a 
piece  of  raspberry  pie  in  a  public  res¬ 
taurant,  hoping  to  find  it  reasonably  well 
endowed  with  raspberries.  Not  finding 
as  many  seeds  as  he  supposed  there 
should  be,  he  bought  another  piece,  took 
it  to  his  laboratory  and  finally  isolated 
the  actual  raspberry  content.  It  was  not 
much,  for  five  raspberries  from  his  own 
backyard  gave  more  actual  raspberry 
fruit  than  the  whole  piece  of  “bought” 
pie.  With  five  berries  to  a  piece,  and 
five  pieces  to  a  pie,  a  pie  ■would  require 
only  25  berries.  At  such  a  rate,  a  quart 
or  two  _  of  raspberries  should  make 
enough  pies  for  a  year’s  supply  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  family,  if  the  family  would  re¬ 
gard  the  finished  product  as  worthy  of 
their  attention. 

“Repellency  to  the  Japanese  Beetle  of 
Extracts  _  Made  from  Plants  Immune  to 
Attack”  is  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  gives 
the  results  of  extensive  experiments  based 
on  the  idea  that  if  the  beetles  do  not  like 
to  eat  a  certain  plant,  that  is,  are  repelled 
by  it  for  some  mysterious  reason  or 
other  without  being  poisoned,  the  juices 
extracted  from  that  plant  might  con¬ 
ceivably  be  adapted  for  sprays  to  protect 
the  foliage  of  the  favorite  food  plants  of 
that  pest  from  its  devastating  attack. 
During  the  three  years,  474  extracts  from 
390  plant  species  were  tested.  Only  56 
extracts  gave  any  indication  of  repellency. 
Thirteen  of  these  were  commercial  ex¬ 
tracts  which  probably  repelled  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  a  conspicuous  lime  deposit  on 
the  foliage — other  white  materials,  such 
as  lime  and  New  Jersey  dry  mix  re¬ 
pelled  equally  xvell.  Of  the  22  extracts 
showing  repellency  on  small  apple  and 
peach  trees,  15  were  repellent  on  small 
apple,  six  on  small  peach  trees,  and  one 
on  small  peach  and  apple  trees.  It  is 
evident  that  the  use  of  repellents  from 
plants  which  the  beetle  will  not  eat  has 
a  long  way  to  go  before  it  can  ever  be¬ 
come  of  even  the  slightest  practical  value 
as  a  means  of  protection  of  plants  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  beetle  attack. 

“Some  Relationship  Between  Soil 
Properties  and  Performance  of  Baldwin 
and  Greening  Apple  Trees.” — The  New 
York  Station  at  Geneva,  in  a  bulletin  of 
that  name,  presents  the  results  of  a  study 
conducted  in  a  New  York  orchard  as  to 
why  some  of  the  mature  Baldwin  and 
Greening  trees  yielded  well  and  others 
did  not.  Soil  samples  were  taken  about 
these  selected  trees  and  various  soil 
properties  measured  to  see  if  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  trees  could  be  tied  up 
to  any  particular  condition.  Greening 
seemed  to  be  indifferent  to  all  the  various 
soil  properties  studied,  but  Baldwin  was 
very  significantly  affected  by  certain  soil 
properties.  For  instance,  Baldwin  yields 
were  the  better  the  more  sand  present, 
and  much  the  poorer  with  an  increasing 
amount  of  silt ;  in  other  words,  Baldwin 
likes  a  lighter  soil  than  Greening.  The 
results  observed  indicate  that  while  little 
is  known  about  the  relation  between  soil 
and  apple  tree  yields,  further  studies 
should  reveal  additional  information 
throwing  more  light  on  our  almost  total 
ignorance  of  these  relationships. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs.  150  to  210  lbs.,  §4.85  to  §5;  210  to  200 
lbs..  $4.65  to  §4.85;  100  to  140  lbs.,  §4.25  to 
§4.75;  packing  sows,  §2.75  to  §3. 

Cattle. — Good  steers  and  yearlings,  §6.50  to 
§7.50;  common  and  medium.  §4.25  to  §6.25; 
common  and  medium  cows,  §2.50  to  §3.50;  me¬ 
dium  and  good  bulls,  $3  to  §3.75. 

Calves. — Better  grade  vealers.  §5.50  to  §0.50; 
lower  grades,  §3  to  §5;  desirable  calves,  §4.50 
to  §5.50. 

Sheep — Good  and  choice  lambs,  §6  to  §7; 
yearlings,  §3.75  to  §4.50;  asking  around  §2.50 
for  good  wethers. 
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A£}Can  MONROE 

MILK  COOLER 

3  cans  morning  -  3cans  night 


'T'HINK  of  it.  Never  be- 
fore  such  value.  This 
complete,  fully  guaranteed 
all-electric  Monroe  Milk 
Cooler  shown  here  includ¬ 
ing  tank  $99.50  (tax  extra) 

(time  payments  slightly 
higher).  Delivered  at  your 
door  by  factory  experts 
within  200  miles  radius  of 
factory.  Assembled,  test¬ 
ed  and  charged  at  factory  ready  to  plug  into  light  socket. 
Cools  6  cans  daily,  3  in  morning  and  3  at  night.  Tank  of 
2  in.  fir.  Will  last  for  years.  No  agents.  Sold  only  by 
factory.  End  all  your  milk  cooling  problems  by  writing 
right  NOW. 


QQ 

F  F CASH 
TAX  EXTRA 


MONROE  REFRIGERATION  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Brockport,  New  York 

FACTORY- DIRECT-TO- YOU 


Tanglefoot  Stock  Spray  actu¬ 
ally  costs  less  than  inferior 
sprays  —  because  it  does  twice  the 
work.  Positively  repels  and  kills 
insect  pests.  Stainless  and  odor¬ 
less.  Will  not  taint  milk.  Made 
by  world’s  greatest  insecticide 
specialists.  Sold  in  hardware, 
implement,  or  general 
stores.  Send  today  for  this 
valuable  FREE  booklet. 

THE  TANGLEFOOT  CO. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


TANGLEFOOT 


0 


STOCK  SPRAY 


YOUR 

OPPORTUNITY 


Your  opportunity  to  have 
permanent  Life  Insurance 
protection  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost.  Your  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  is  offering  to¬ 
day  a  policy  with  premiums 
for  the  first-five-years  at 
about  half  the  cost  of  an  Or¬ 
dinary  Life  Policy.  This 
policy  carries  conversion 
privileges  and  for  a  small 
additional  premium  will  pay 
double  indemnity  in  case  of 
accidental  death. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
further  and  write  us  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 


FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Home  Office:  State  Tower  Bldg. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


CORN 


Harvester  self-gathering.  Complete 
with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Only  $25. 
Free  literature,  testimonials,  pictures 
Of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO.  Saliua,  Kansas 


BUSHEL  and  HALF 
BUSHEL  BOXES 

in  shook  form 


Carload  or  Less-Carload  Lots 
Best  quality,  service  and 
prices 


STUDLEY  BOX  &  LUMBER  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


P  L 

A 

N 

T 

s 

All 

leading  varieties 

100 

500 

1000 

1000 

price 

price 

price  price  ex- 

postage 

postage  postage  press  not 

prepaid 

prepaid  prepaid  prepaid 

Tomato  . 

$0.35 

$1.50 

$2.00 

$1.50 

Cabbage  . 

.35 

1.00 

1.80 

1.00 

Pepper  . 

.60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Celery  . 

,5p 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Sweet  potato  . 

.50 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Eggplant  . 

1.00 

4.00 

8.00 

6.00 

All  plants  carefully  packed 

in  moss. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

0R0L  LEDDEN  & 

SON.  SEWELL.  N. 

j. 

Largest  growers 

of  vegetable  plants 

In  New 

Jersey 

PLANTS  PLANTS  PLANTS 

Post  or  Express.  Tomatoes  grown  from  certified  seed 
Cabbage  grown  from  Xellows’  Resistant  Strains  of 
seed— it  produces  good  crops  where  others  fail  If  vou 
had  trouble  to  grow  cabbage,  use  our  plants  from  this 
selected  seed,  cost  you  very  little  more  but  worth 
four  times  the  price  of  others.  Cauliflower  grown  front 
Sliurs  Improved  Snow  Ball  Varieties. 

100  Prepaid.  Larger  lots  collect.  100  500  1000  5000 

Cabbage  ^Plants  . $0.45  $1.00  $1.45  $6.25 


Tomato  Plants  . 

Cauliflower  Plants  . !!!!!! 

Pepper  Plants  . j 

Beets,  Lettuce  and  B.  Sprouts’. 
Sweet  Potato  and  Celery.  . 


.50 

.65 

.85 

.50 

.60 


1.00 
2.00 
1.75 
1.25 
I  50 


1.70 

3.25 

3.00 

2.00 

2.50 


Plant  list  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL, 


7.50 
15.00 
13.75 
8.75 
1 1.25 
N.  J. 


24  IRISES  $  1 

At  least  15  charming  varieties.  All  the 
rich  gorgeous  colors.  Delightfully  fra¬ 
grant.  Will  make  a  riot  of  color  in 
jour  flotver  garden  year  after  year. 
Very  hardy.  A  packet  of  rare  Lily  seed 
from  China  given  with  each  Iris  order. 
Send  for  catalog  of  1.000  varieties  of 
Peonies.  Irises  and  Glads. 


INDIAN  SPRING  FARMS,  Inc. 
Box  R,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


Burpee's  f/Juts 

FREE — Most  complete  — 

guide  to  Fall  planting.  C 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 
k.  577  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Hollyhocks,  Delphiniums,  Phlox  and  260  other  varieties. 
Ready  now.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  .  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


Cabbage  Plants 

24  hour  service,  moss  packed,  good  delivery  guaranteed. 
Copenhagen,  Glory,  Flatdutch,  Railhead,  Succession. 
Savoy,  Red.  Postpaid:  200— 60e;  500— $1.10;  1,000— $1.75. 
Express:  5000— $5.00.  Cauliflower:  36— 25c:  100— 50c: 
500— $1.75:  1,000— $8.00,  Complete  catalogue. 

POUT  MEI.I.US  GER  -  North  Lima,  Ohio 


Cabbage  Plants 


Leading  Varieties 
Best  Strains 

Express:  1,000-$ l;  10,000-$7.50„  Postpaid:  200-GOc;  500-Sl. 
Catalog.  BUCKEYE  EAKMS,  Box  541N*  Youngstown*  O. 


HALF  a  Million  Cabbage  Plants  for  Sale— $2.00  per  1000. 
PILLSBLKY'S  GREENHOUSES*  West  Bridgewater*  Mass- 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

for  August  aud  Fall  Planting.  Will  bear  fruit  next  summer. 
Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus  Plants. 
Catalogue,  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  .  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


FARQUHAR 
CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels. 

Write  today  for  complete  catalog  and 
prices  on  Cider  Presses  and  supplies. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


PIPE  SECOND  HANI 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  w 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over.: 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fltrii 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  194  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But’to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
lo  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


EVERY  ONE  of  our  Coast  to  Coast  tourists  last 
year  enjoyed  (lie  trip — the  scenery,  the  com¬ 
fort,  the  good  food,  the  friendliness,  the  freedom 
from  all  bother  of  ordinary  travel.  Some  of  them 
are  coming  with  us  again  this  year.  It  is  an  event 
worth  while  when  going  through  it — and  worth- 
thinking  about  afterward.  This  year’s  trip  will  be 
the  best  of  the  three— the  wonderful  Yellowstone 
country,  majestic  Glacier  Park  and  Mount  Baker — 
the  beautiful  towns  and  countryside  of  the  North¬ 
west.  We  start  August  11  and  return  August  27. 
Send  today  for  full  particulars,  make  reservation 
and  come  with  ns. 

* 

XPERIMENTS  are  being  made  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  in  plant  culture  without  soil. 
The  plants,  which  include  flowers,  vegetables  and 
field  crops,  are  grown  in  tanks  or  reservoirs  of 
water,  nourishment  being  provided  by  “plant  pills" 
which  contain  the  elements  required  for  proper 
growth.  We  are  told  that  the  reservoirs  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  wire  netting  or  other  material  to  sustain 
the  plants  in  an  upright  position.  Newspaper  re¬ 
ports  assert  that  a  few  square  yards  devoted  to  these 
tanks  will  do  the  productive  work  of  an  acre  or 
two,  while  the  rate  of  growth  can  he  regulated  to 
an  astonishing  degree.  Such  experiments  are  inter¬ 
esting,  and  much  of  value  will  result  from  them, 
but  we  do  not  expect  to  see  terra  firma  entirely 
superseded  as  a  growing  medium.  Science  teaches 
us  that  all  plant  life  began  in  water,  a  land  flora 
being  of  later  development,  so  water  cultivation  of 
land  plants  is  a  return  of  highly  specialized  forms 
to  primordial  conditions.  We  do  not  expect  to  see 
a  small  area  of  chemically-fed  tanks  taking  the 
place  of  a  cornfield,  hut  any  experiments  that  will 
leach  us  how  crops  behave  when  their  feeding  is 
under  strict  control  will  help  us  in  soil  treatment. 
There  are  still  many  unknown  factors  in  the  how 
and  why  of  plant  feeding. 

* 

EGINNING  July  1  every  gasoline  station  in  the 
State  of  New  York  must  he  licensed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  adopted  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature.  The  number  of  these  stations  is  be¬ 
tween  40,000  and  50,000.  The  license  fee  for  every 
station  is  $2.  Applications  for  these  permits  may 
he  secured  from  the  main  office  of  the  State  Tax 
Commission  at  Albany  or  from  any  of  the  district 
offices  located  in  New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  Utica, 
Syracuse,  Rochester  and  Buffalo.  Applications  and 
the  license  fees  must  be  filed  in  Albany.  The  new 
law  requires  that  a  license  cannot  he  transferred, 
that  it  can  lie  used  only  at  the  filling  station  for 
which  it  was  issued  and  that  it  must  he  visible  to 
the  public  at  all  times. 

* 

ARM  and  Home  Week  will  he  held  at  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  July  20-2!). 
The  agronomy  and  farm  management  departments 
unite  in  presenting  the  program  on  crop  production, 
scheduled  for  Wednesday,  July  27.  This  is  one  of 
12  separate  programs  to  lie  held.  Potatoes  will  have 
an  important  place  in  the  program.  L.  L.  Grant,  a 
successful  farmer,  of  Buckland,  Conn.,  will  discuss 
the  importance  of  large  yields  in  decreasing  the  cost 
per  bushel  of  growing  potatoes.  Mr.  Grant  will  he 
followed  by  T.  E.  Odland,  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
College,  who  will  talk  on  fertilizers  for  the  potato 
crop.  Roy  E.  Moser,  of  the  farm  management  de¬ 
partment  of  the  State  College,  will  wind  up  the  po¬ 
tato  section  of  the  program,  with  a  discussion  of 
the  factors  affecting  the  cost  of  producing  the  crop. 
Reducing  costs  in  the  care  of  the  dairy  herd  will  be 
the  topic  of  Prof.  J.  A.  Foot'd,  head  of  the  farm  man¬ 


agement  department  of  the  State  College.  Practice 
and  preaching  will  be  combined  in  two  discussions 
of  hay  and  pasture  crops.  F.  E.  Morlock,  of  Win- 
chendon,  will  tell  of  liis  practices  in  improving  his 
hay  and  pasture  land  ;  G.  M.  McClure,  of  Ohio  State 
University,  will  tell  how  Ohio  farmers  are  getting 
more  grass  from  their  land.  The  speaking  program 
will  be  followed  by  two  demonstrations;  one  of  low- 
cutting  devices  for  controlling  the  European  corn- 
borer;  the  other,  cutting  silage  with  a  five-horse¬ 
power  electric  motor. 

* 

THE  make  of  butter  in  this  country  for  May 
was  182,650,200  lbs.  Minnesota  led  all  States 
with  31,927,800  lbs.  Next  came  Iowa,  23,668,800, 
and  Wisconsin,  20,065,500.  These  three  were  far 
ahead  of  any  other  States.  In  the  list  of  8,000,000 
lbs.,  or  a  little  more  were :  Missouri,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Nebraska.  Illinois  and  Kansas  were 
just  under  this  point.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
ran  under  1,000,000  lbs.  of  lint  ter.  Their  dairy  popu¬ 
lation  is  large,  hut  fluid  milk  for  the  cities  takes  the 
hulk.  Production  of  the  entire  country  for  the  five 
months  ending  with  May  was  683,489,800,  or  about 
9.000.000  more  than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
Pasture  conditions  on  June  1,  averaged  77.6  per 
cent  of  normal  for  the  entire  country  compared  with 
86  per  cent  of  normal  on  June  1,  last  year  and  83.5 
per  cent  of  normal  for  the  five-year  average,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
Since  then  generous  rains  and  seasonal  weather 
have  caused  considerable  growth,  stimulating  milk 
production  and  resulting  in  a  heavier  make  of  but¬ 
ter,  particularly  in  the  Middle  AVest.  Throughout 
this  area  substantial  weekly  gains  over  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  corresponding  weeks  last  year  are  being  re¬ 
ported.  Production  in  the  so-called  centralizer  areas, 
however,  continue  to  fall  behind  that  of  last  year, 
although  the  margin  of  differences  is  gradually 
growing  less. 

* 

OUR  grandfathers  believed  that  the  cucumber 
beetle,  commonly  called  the  “striped  bug,” 
poisoned  the  plants,  because  the  damage  seemed  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  eating  these  crea¬ 
tures  did.  After  a  short  attack,  the  vines  wilted 
and  died,  so  poisoning  seemed  the  logical  explana¬ 
tion.  Scientists  smiled  at  the  idea,  but  gave  no  rea¬ 
son  at  all  for  the  plant  mortality.  In  recent  years 
it  has  been  learned  that  the  old  gardeners  were 
right,  and  that  these  beetles  actually  carry  about 
the  virus  of  the  wilt  disease  in  their  bodies  and  in¬ 
fect  the  plants  visited.  These  beetles  are  so  active 
that  thorough  coverage  is  necessary  with  both  pois¬ 
ons  and  repellents.  AVe  know  one  man  who  makes  a 
mixture  in  dry  form  of  about  everything  he  has  in 
insecticides,  using  air-slaked  lime  and  fine  tobacco 
dust  for  dilution  of  the  stronger  things,  and  this  is 
blown  on  the  plants  thoroughly  with  a  duster.  It 
proves  effective  because  he  keeps  at  it.  The  Ge¬ 
neva,  N.  Y.,  Station,  recommends  twice  a  week  ap¬ 
plication  of  weak  Bordeaux,  3-4-50,  after  the  plants 
get  strong  enough  to  stand  it.  Dr.  E.  E.  Clayton, 
plant-disease  specialist,  states  that,  as  to  the  mosaic 
disease,  no  spray  or  dust  has  been  found  effective. 
Apparently  the  development  of  resistant  varieties 
is  the  only  hope,  and  some  work  is  being  done 
along  those  lines. 

* 

THE  New  England  “quality  label”  idea  for  farm 
products  grown  in  those  States  has  proven  very 
popular  and  useful,  nearly  8.000,000  having  been 
taken  by  2,000  farmers  in  Alaine,  New  Hampshire, 
Arermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  co-operating  in  the  New  England  Farm  Mar¬ 
keting  program.  There  have  been  purchased,  also, 
more  than  3,500,000  standard  containers  and  mark¬ 
ers  by  nearly  1,000  farmers  in  the  six  States.  Most 
of  the  labels,  containers  and  markers  are  being  used 
in  t lie  marketing  of  eggs,  and  Connecticut  leads  the 
six  States  in  this  field,  with  Alassac-husetts  next,  and 
Rhode  Island  third.  Of  5,000,000  egg  labels  more 
than  2,000,000  have  been  sold  to  producers  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  1,430.000  in  Massachusetts,  and  1,296,000  in 
Rhode  Island.  All  three  States  have  sold,  also,  large 
quantities  of  egg  cartons.  Maine  leads  in  sales  of 
potato  labels,  Massachusetts  in  sales  of  apple  labels, 
celery  labels,  turkey  labels,  baby  chick  and  hatching 
egg  labels,  and  Connecticut  in  asparagus  labels  and 
tomato  labels.  The  standard  containers  and  markers 
include  egg  cartons,  egg  advertising  inserts,  aspara¬ 
gus  markers,  celery  wrappers  and  potato  tags.  There 
are  butter  wrappers,  honey  wrappers,  lettuce  wrap¬ 
pers,  turkey  bags,  turkey  head  wrappers  and  parch¬ 
ment  vegetable  wrappers — all  in  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  use  in  a  successful  effort  to  stimulate  production 
and  consumption  of  New  England  quality  products. 
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ARGE  losses  are  sustained  annually  from  grow¬ 
ing,  harvesting  and  shipping  imperfect  peaches, 
from  Georgia.  The  cull  peach  problem  of  Georgia 
is  one  of  the  greatest  the  peach  producers  are  facing. 
After  a  study  of  three  years  by  experts  in  12  rep¬ 
resentative  commercial  orchards  in  their  peach  belt, 
the  following  are  the  results:  About  25  factors  cause 
cull  peaches,  with  each  varying  in  importance  in 
different  years.  The  leading  causes  in  order  of  de¬ 
creasing  importance  are :  Undersize,  over-ripeness, 
curculio,  insect  bites,  brown  rot,  handling  bruises 
and  growth  cracks.  On  an  average,  the  Georgia 
peach-grower  produces  71  per  cent  marketable  fruit 
and  29  per  cent  culls.  Improvement  in  orchard 
practices,  particularly  spraying,  thinning,  picking 
and  handling  operations,  will  reduce  the  percentage 
of  low-grade  peaches.  An  increase  in  the  size  of 
fruit  is  likely  to  result  when  greater  attention  is 
given  to  pruning,  thinning  and  soil  management. 

* 

NE  method  of  poisoning  grasshoppers,  which 
were  last  year  a  serious  pest  in  parts  of  the 
AA'est,  is  that  of  leaving  uncut  strips  in  Alfalfa  fields, 
recommended  by  A.  L.  Ford,  of  the  Brooklings,  S. 
I).,  Station.  These  uncut  strips  are  narrow,  less 
than  a  cutter-bar  wide,  and  four  to  six  rods  apart. 
The  grasshoppers  go  in  great  numbers  to  these 
standing  strips  which  are  treated  with  poisoned 
bran  mash.  It  is  important  to  poison  the  hoppers 
lie  fore  the  new  Alfalfa  growth  draws  them  hack  into 
the  parts  of  the  field  which  were  mowed.  This 
method  is  more  successful  with  Alfalfa  than  with 
other  hay  crops  since  a  cut  Alfalfa  field  is  nearly 
bare,  whereas  with  other  hay  crops  considerable 
vegetation  is  left  after  mowing.  The  poison  formula 
consists  of  100  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  5  or  6  lbs.  of 
white  arsenic,  and  a  gallon  or  a  gallon  and  a  half 
of  cheap  feeding  molasses.  The  method  of  prepara¬ 
tion  is  to  mix  the  white  arsqnic  and  wheat  bran  dry. 
Dissolve  the  molasses  in  about.  12  gallons  of  water 
and  sprinkle  the  solution  slowly  over  the  poisoned 
bran,  shoveling  the  bran  or  shaking  it  through  a 
scoop  fork.  The  mash  should  be  as  wet  as  possible 
without  becoming  sloppy.  If  desired,  paris  green 
may  he  substituted  for#  the  white  arsenic,  using  4 
lbs.  per  100  lbs.  of  bran. 

* 

I  £  P'  HANGING  work”  was  an  old  practice  in 
^  many  farm  sections  of  this  country.  Heavy 
jobs,  or  those  needing  to  lie  done  quickly  were  han¬ 
dled  with  convenience  and  economy — when  the  neigh¬ 
bors  turned  in  to  help.  Tlie  result  was  even  more 
than  the  work  done,  as  it  created  a  wholesome  neigh¬ 
borhood  feeling.  The  “spray  ring”  described  by  Air. 
Book,  on  page  614,  is  a  modern  adaptation  of  this 
friendly  neighborhood  principle.  In  this  way  ap¬ 
paratus  which  the  small  farmers  could  not  spare 
the  money  to  get,  is  made  available  to  all,  so  that 
the  growing  crops  get  the  treatment  needed.  AVe 
are  glad  to  learn  of  such  work,  which  is  good  for 
the  farms  and  those  living  on  them. 


Brevities 

“The  Lord  is  high  above  all  nations,  and  his  glory 
above  tlie  heavens.” 

.  effect  July  6,  letter  postage  in  this  country  was 
increased  from  two  to  three  cents. 

The  German  import  duty  on  wheat  is  25  marks  per 
100  kilos  (approximately  $5.90  per  220  lbs.). 

New  Jersey'  cultivated  huckleberries  are  in  the  New 
York  market,  wholesaling  at  40  to  60  cents  per  quart. 

Getting  the  strawberry  crop  picked  and  marketed  is 
about  the  busiest  farm  job  we  know,  where  one  has  an 
acre  or  two. 

In  the  metal  exchanges,  bar  silver  is  selling  at  26% 
cents  per  ounce ;  copper,  5(4  cents  per  pound ;  tin,  19% 
cents  per  pound. 

AATieat  stored  in  this  country  in  late  June  amounted 
to  165,096.000  bushels;  corn,  16,841.000;  oats,  10,092.- 
000;  rye,  9,200,000. 

Some  localities  in  Alabama  tax  gasoline  11  cents  per 
gallon.  This  is  one  cent  Federal,  five  cents  State,  three 
cents  county  and  two  cents  city. 

The  Japanese  Iris  makes  a  fine  show  to  follow  the 
Germanica  varieties.  AVliile  it  prefers  a  moist  location, 
it  will  flourish  in  any  good  garden  soil. 

A  New  Jersey'  man  recently  left  a  trust  fund  to 
provide  floral  decorations  for  his  grave  for  the  term 
of  100  years.  He  even  designated  the  flowers  to  be 
used  upon  the  four  anniversaries  when  the  display  is 
made. 

“Rareripes  selling  briskly,  with  good  demand.”  So 
says  a  Connecticut  correspondent,  and  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  the  quotation  would  mean  a  variety  of 
early  peach.  In  this  case,  however,  it  means  early 
green  onions. 

New  Jersey  has  more  than  60.000  cherry  trees  and 
produces  more  than  75,000  bushels  of  cherries  annual¬ 
ly.  Nearly  half  of  the  crop  comes  from  Burlington 
County.  Cumberland,  Hunterdon  and  Gloucester  coun¬ 
ties  also  produce  large  quantities. 

One  of  our  readers  tells  us  that  his  Summer  board¬ 
ers  object  to  the  “howling”  of  the  whippoor-wills,  and 
threaten  to  leave  because  of  the  noise.  We  are  unable 
to  offer  any  remedy  for  this,  and  must  admit  we  like 
the  strange  call  of  this  interesting  bird. 
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Vital  to  the  Farm 

COMMITTEE  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  which  consisted  of  12  bankers  and  12 
industrialists,  has  issued  a  report  in  which  it  ex¬ 
presses  two  of  its  own  opinions  in  reference  to  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  as  follows : 

1.  — The  U.  S.  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  combine  cannot  control  commodity  price  levels. 

2.  — Attempts  by  Congress  to  repeal  or  ignore  the 
economic  law  of  supply  and  demand  are  doomed  to 
failure. 

As  to  the  first  dictum  the  bankers  now  admit 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  did  not  work  as 
they  had  expected  it  would  and  this  defect  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  large  number  of  bank 
failures  during  the  last  three  years.  They  also  ad¬ 
mit  that  by  the  “open  market”  operations  of  the 
system  the  currency  may  be  expanded  or  inflated, 
and  contracted  or  deflated  as  the  operators  desire. 
Moreover  these  bankers  now  say  that  their  .judg¬ 
ment  was  at  fault  when  they  negotiated  billions  of 
credits  in  foreign  countries  and  unloaded  them  at 
millions  of  profits  on  the  confiding  American  peo¬ 
ple  throughout  the  country.  Again  they  created  and 
operated  our  monetary  system.  For  more  than  a 
century  it  has  a  record  of  one  cycle  of  inflation  and 
depression  after  another.  They  do  not  deny  the 
hardship  it  works  on  the  people.  They  do  not  de¬ 
fend  it  against  the  indictment  that  under  it  the 
wealth  of  the  country  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
a  small  number  of  people  and  the  masses  have  lost 
their  purchasing  power.  The  bankers  deplore  the 
financial  cycles,  but  claim  they  are  not  “smart” 
enough  to  devise  a  way  to  avoid  them.  Since  they 
admit  errors  in  the  system  they  did  create,  and  in¬ 
ability  ro  avert  the  depression  cycles  and  bad  judg¬ 
ment  in  extending  foreign  credits,  the  public  have 
lost  the  reverence  it  once  had  in  the  infallible  judg¬ 
ment  of  bankers  in  all  financial  affairs.  More  seri¬ 
ously  they  have  lost  faith  in  the  disinterestedness 
of  the  controlling  financiers.  The  hopeful  thing  about 
it  all  is  that  the  people  now  are  determined  to  try 
out  a  plan  of  their  own  to  stabilize  commodity 
prices. 

As  to  the  second  dictum,  Congress  and  other 
bodies  constantly  repeal  and  ignore  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand.  Money  is  just  as  much  subject  to 
that  law  as  any  other  commodity.  When  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  money  is  low  and  inactive  trade  is  dull  and 
the  prices  of  commodities  fall.  Men  lose  jobs.  When 
the  supply  of  money  is  high  and  active  trade  is  brisk, 
and  commodity  prices  rise.  Men  are  employed. 
Their  purchasing  power  increases  and  times  are 
good. 

The  supreme  law  directs  Congress  to  regulate  the 
supply  of  money  or  the  value  of  it,  which  is  the 
same  thing.  Congress  has  delegated  the  power  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  members  of 
that  system  regulate  the  supply  to  make  profits  for 
banks,  and  they  condemn  and  belittle  and  ridicule 
any  and  all  attempts  to  allow  a  free  play  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  exchange  of  com¬ 
modities  for  money.  Congress  repealed  the  law  of 
supply  when  it  plugged  by  law  the  price  of  gold, 
and  the  banks  repeal  the  same  economic  law  when 
they  monopolize  money. 

An  understanding  of  all  this  is  vital  to  the  farm. 


Candor  Made  Essential 

TELE  daily  papers  recently  reported  former  N.  Y. 

State  Commissioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke  as  saying 
in  a  radio  speech  that  his  successor,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  C.  H.  Baldwin,  entered  upon  his 
duties  on  July  1  with  “political  obligations.”  We 
are  not  willing  to  believe  that  Mr.  Pyrke  intended 
anything  so  manifestly  unjust  to  Commissioner 
Baldwin  as  these  words  would  imply.  Mr.  Baldwin 
has  a  record  of  20  successful  years  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  those  who  know  him  best  would  be  un¬ 
willing  to  believe  that  as  a  condition  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  he  would  “stipulate”  the  delivery  of  “the 
pound  of  flesh  in  the  form  of  political  patronage,” 
as  the  reported  speech  implies. 

Commissioner  Pyrke  assumes  that  because  his  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Department  was  approved  by 
the  council,  the  obvious  reason  for  his  removal  was 
political.  The  act  could  easily  have  a  political 
bearing  without  involving  the  new  commissioner  in 
any  way.  Mr.  Pyrke  does  not  charge  that  any 
political  patronage  was  demanded  of  him:  or  that 
he  was  removed  because  he  had  denied  any  such  de¬ 
mands.  Frankly  it  has  been  a  matter  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  general  comment  in  the  State  for  about 
three  years  that  Commissioner  Pyrke  was  using  his 
position  in  the  Department  to  further  the  political 
ambition  of  the  Governor  and  the  private  business 
of  his  political  contributors  and  favorites.  We  are 
not  in  the  confidence  of  the  council  as  to  its  reasons 


for  the  change  and  we  have  no  concern  for  partisan 
politics  except  as  they  affect  the  fortunes  of  the 
farm,  but  we  do  know  that  many  of  the  enlightened 
farmers  of  the  State  understand  that  it  was  made 
to  check  what  they  believed  to  be  a  growing  scandal 
in  the  Department.  The  ovation  of  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt's  cabinet  to  Commissioner  Pyrke  on  his  retire¬ 
ment  is  pointed  to  as  a  confirmation  of  the  political 
alliance. 

While  we  could  not  fail  to  observe  the  trend  of 
Commissioner  Pyrke  into  strange  political  affiliations 
we  have  always  been  friendly  to  his  administration 
because  after  the  Whitman  exploitations,  he  found 
the  Department  in  a  state  of  chaos,  and  he  restored 
order  in  it ;  and  also  because  he  has  always 
been  prompt  to  give  personal  consideration  to  many 
questions  in  which  our  people  have  been  concerned. 
We  count  ourselves  with  his  friends,  but  since  the 
reason  for  his  removal  has  raised  questions  that 
involve  the  good  faith  of  others  it  seems  that  the 
full  and  candid  story  should  be  told  in  justice  to 
Commissioner  Baldwin. 

Election  of  Dairy  Directors 

T  THE  annual  meeting  in  Syracuse  on  June  16 
the  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion  re-elected  the  following  directors  in  the  districts 
indicated : 

Congressman  John  D.  Clarke,  of  Frazer,  Delaware 
County. 

Hadley  H.  Benson,  of  Wassaic,  Columbia,  Dutchess, 
Putnam  and  Westchester  counties  in  New  York  ;  Litch¬ 
field  and  Fairfield  counties  in  Connecticut  and  Berk¬ 
shire  in  Massachusetts. 

Harry  Bull,  of  Campbell  Hall,  Orange  and  Sullivan 
counties. 

Henry  PI.  Rathbun,  of  New  Hartford,  Herkimer  and 
Oneida. 

George  R.  Fitts,  of  Cortland,  Cortland  County. 

II.  II.  Marsh,  of  Waterford,  Pa.,  Chautauqua  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  and  Warren,  Erie  and  Crawford  counties. 

J.  D.  Miller,  of  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  Susquehanna 
County,  and  E.  E.  Kinsman,  of  Honesdale,  Pa.,  Wayne 
County. 

Sheffield  Producers’  Directors 

THE  Sheffield  Producers’  Co-operative  Association 
recently  elected  three  new  directors.  They  are: 

Selleek  S.  Cronk,  Grand  Gorge,  Delaware  County, 
N.  Y.,  for  District  8. 

Homer  S.  Rolfe,  Lisbon,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y., 
for  District  10. 

W.  I ).  Ceas,  Bloomville,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y., 
for  District  9. 

Franklin,  a  Great  Northern  New  York 

County 

THIS  county  of  New  York  State  is  perhaps  most 
widely  known  for  its  health  resorts  and  facili¬ 
ties  for  both  Summer  and  Winter  sports.  The  Sara¬ 
nac  region,  with  its  beautiful  lakes,  Adirondack  al¬ 
titude,  and  pure  air,  has  a  deserved  reputation  for 
the  cure  of  pulmonary  cases. 

But  most  of  its  mountains  and  hikes  are  south  of 
the  central  part.  North  of  that,  and  up  to  the 
Canada  line,  is  famous  agricultural  country,  some 
nearly  level,  or  but  slightly  rolling.  Potatoes,  hay, 
grain  and  here  and  there  apples,  are  standard  crops. 
Dairying  is  a  great  industry,  which  with  reasonably 
profitable  prices  could  be  largely  increased.  There 
is  some  manufacturing  in  the  line  of  woodwork¬ 
ing  and  paper  mills. 

Franklin  is  62  miles  north  and  south,  and  32  in 
its  widest  part,  containing  approximately  1,074,000 
acres.  It  was  formerly  part  of  Clinton  County,  be¬ 
ing  set  off  from  that  in  1808.  The  first  recorded 
settlement  was  a  colony  of  St.  Regis  Indians,  in 
charge  of  Father  Anthony  Gordon,  about  170  years 
ago.  The  tribe  has  been  preserved  and  is  now  living 
on  a  reservation  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
county.  White  settlements  were  made  shortly  after 
the  Revolutionary  War,  at  Chateaugay,  in  the 
northeastern  corner  by  emigrants  from  Vermont, 
who  found  a  rolling  country,  well  adapted  to  general 
farm  crops. 

Like  all  of  the  Adirondack  region,  some  low  tem¬ 
peratures  are  recorded  in  Winter,  but  these  are  more 
exceptional  than  generally  supposed  by  outsiders. 
The  average  for  Winter  months  is  15  to  20  above 
zero,  with  occasional  days  above  60.  As  in  Canada, 
there  are  many  hot  Summer  days,  with  the  mercury 
above  80,  favorable  for  hurrying  crop  growth  dur¬ 
ing  its  shorter  season. 

Franklin  County,  N.  Y.,  is  a  delightful  spot  to 
visit.  Many  have  found  it  a  pleasant  homeland. 

w.  w.  H. 


New  England  Town  Roads 

The  law  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  allows  the 
towns  up  to  $15,000  to  do  their  own  work.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  other  towns,  including  our  own,  have  kept  in¬ 
side  of  that  amount,  so  that  local  men  could  have  a 
means  of  earning  a  living. 

The  money  for  road  building  in  onr  town  to  the 
amount  of  $10,000  was  appropriated  at  the  town 
meeting  held  in  February.  Our  roads  have  always 


been  built  to  satisfy  the  State  engineers,  and  they  have 
most  always  been  able  with  the  amount  of  money 
given  them  to  build  more  road  than  specified  to  satisfy 
the  State.  Our  road  commissioner  is  a  very  good  man 
for  the  position  and  all  his  help  co-operate  to  do  their 
best  for  the  town.  It  helps  them,  too.  Now  as  the 
town  authorities  are  about  to  start  work  on  the  ma¬ 
cadam  road  tlie  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
announces  that  all  towns  with  $10,000  or  more  to 
build  roads  must  let  the  job  on  contract.  This  would 
deny  work  to  many  local  men  of  the  town  who  have 
done  this  work  in  the  past,  and  who  have  relied  on  it 
this  year.  Has  the  commissioner  authority  to  change 
this  law  without  an  act  of  the  Legislature?  How 
shall  we  uphold  our  rights  in  the  matter?  C.  II.  L. 

Massachusetts. 

NO  COMMISSIONER  of  any'  State  has  authority 
to  change  the  law  of  the  State,  but  sometimes 
lie  assumes  powers  without  authority,  and  if  the 
people  consent,  he  gets  away  with  it.  But  he  finds 
it  easier  to  usurp  authority  affecting  individuals 
than  when  his  action  affects  a  community.  We  are 
not  familiar  with  the  local  laws  in  Massachusetts 
on  this  subject,  but  if  the  limit  is  $15,000,  the  town 
authorities  have  only  to  go  on  with  their  work.  If 
the  people  of  a  township  stand  firmly  together  for 
their  local  rights,  we  know  no  commissioner  in  any 
State  vain  enough  to  dispute  their  verdict. 


From  the  Great  Southwest 

I  think  agriculture  is  going  to  emerge  from  this  de¬ 
pression  with  increased  national  importance  and  pres¬ 
tige.  During  the  boom  that  ended  in  1929,  farming 
was  overshadowed  in  the  public  mind  by  industry  and 
finance.  Many  farmers  themselves  questioned  whether 
their  occupation  held  very  high  inducements  for  the 
future,  with  the  country  apparently  going  over  bodiiv 
to  manufacture,  finance  and  trade.  But  now  that  farm¬ 
ing  affords  a  sheltering  security  during  a  world  eco¬ 
nomic  tempest,  farmers  are  valuing  it  more  highly  than 
in  a  long  time  past,  and  the  city  millions  look  toward 
it  with  envy. 

While  the  boom  lasted  industry  pulled  millions  of  men 
off  the  farms  to  make  goods  that  were  exchanged  for 
bubbles  of  credit.  We  lent  foreign  nations  billions  on 
the  flimsiest  security  witii  which  to  buy  our  exports. 
When  the  inflated  credit  failed  there  remained  nothing 
for  the  urbanized  farm  workers  to  do  but  get  back  on 
the  land  if  they  could.  Many  have  been  doing  so  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  they  faced.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  such  another  splurge  of  easy  credit  can  soon  oc¬ 
cur,  to  effect  a  similar  mushroom  growth  of  industry 
over  agriculture.  There  appears  reason  to  hope  for  a 
better  balancing  of  these  two  great  departments  of  our 
national  life  in  the  future. 

Perhaps  more  real  fundamental  progress  is  made  dur¬ 
ing  hard  times  than  in  good  times.  It  has  been  said 
that  boom  debts  are  paid  with  depression  dollars.  But 
what  I  mean  is  that  under  the  stress  of  difficulties, 
men  think  hardest,  work  hardest  and  are  widest  awake 
to  new  ideas. 

This  part  of  the  country  has  adopted  more  sound 
agricultural  practices  in  the  past  two  years  than  in  anv 
five  years  of  prosperity.  Even  as  cheaply  as  farm 
products  now  sell,  many  producers  in  this  section  who 
do  not  carry  too  heavy  a  burden  of  debt,  are  making 
out  pretty  satisfactorily.  A  planter  told  me  yesterday 
that  he  made  money  last  season  on  five-cent  cotton. 
That  feat  would  have  been  viewed  as  wildly  impossible 
two  years  ago. 

Clearly,  however,  with  the  best  farmers  can  do,  pub¬ 
lic  expenditures  and  taxes  must  come  down,  unless  the 
price  level  of  farm  products  is  soon  and  sharply  raised. 
We  now  have  the  dismaying  spectacle  of  political 
prodigality  canceling  much  of  the  hard-won  gains  of 
private  thrift.  w.  j. 

Arkansas. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Reduce  Government  Expense 

The  farmers  were  the  first  in  the  fight  for  lower 
taxes,  and  should  fight  through  to  the  finish.  Our 
great  financiers  and  tax  experts  are  telling  us  at  last 
that  government  expenses  everywhere  must  come  down 
to  gain  prosperity. 

If  we  could  have  got  this  idea  started  five  years  ago, 
things  might  have  been  different  now.  Two  and  a 
half  years  ago  we,  here  in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y., 
started  the  taxpayers’  association  by  the  aid  of  our 
local  newspaper  and  we  have  kept  the  need  of  reform 
and  lower  taxes  before  the  people.  The  supervisors 
now  have  appointed  a  committee  to  see  where  reduc¬ 
tions  can  be  made  and  it  is  said  $200,000  could  be 
easily  cut  off  without  injury  to  the  people  of  the 
County.  MARTIN  H.  DEVOE. 

Comments  on  Many  Things 

The  Great  War  was  supposed  to  make  the  country 
and  every  other  country  a  fit  place  for  heroes  to  live 
in.  Now  it  takes  a  hero  to  live  in  it.  This  is  surely 
the  machine  age  and  some  folks  call  it  the  golden  age 
of  production,  but  the  stone  age  of  distribution,  for  to¬ 
day  one-half  of  the  laborers  can  produce  more  than  is 
sufficient  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  world  and  the 
other  half  are  out  of  luck.  I  believe  in  a  just  return 
for  labor  and  services  rendered.  If  rightly  distributed 
there  is  plenty  for  all.  Believe  me  I  feel  my  position 
very  much.  "  t.  j.  s. 

New  Jersey. 


Good  strawberries  at  the  farm  here,  Portland,  Ore., 
sell  at  55c  per  crate.  The  crate  costs  16e  and  the 
picking  18c.  that  makes  34c  and  leaves  21c  for  tin1 
producer.  Then,  if  he  does  not  like  that  profit,  Leg¬ 
horn  broilers  are  bringing  10c  a  lb.  At  that  we  can 
still  be  thankful  that  we  live  in  the  United  States. 

Oregon.  c.  H.  H. 


I  think  you  are  rendering  a  service  to  your  readers 
by  paying  considerable  attention  to  “political  economy,” 
the  science  which  is  concerned  with  the  natural  laws 
which  really  govern  the  production  and  distribution  of 
the  results  of  labor.  george  white. 

New  Jersey. 


We  have  fair  crops  in  this  section  and  with  some 
improvement  in  prices  we  should  show  material  re¬ 
covery  this  Fall.  E.  o.  M. 

Espanola,  N.  M. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Animal  Husbandry  Field 
Day  at  Briarcliff  Farms 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Steer  Feeding  Operation 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  gatherings  it  has  ever  been  my 
pleasure  to  attend  was  held  recently  at 
Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  by 
Oakleigh  Thorne  and  William  H.  Pew, 
breeders  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle.  Ani¬ 
mal  husbandry  professors  and  groups  of 
students  interested  in  this  work  from 
five  universities  visited  the  farm.  The 
various  groups  included  Professors  H. 
L.  Garrigus,  W.  B.  Young  and  students 
from  Connecticut  Agricultural  College; 
Professor  Gladfelter  and  students  from 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College ; 
Professor  S.  V.  Terrell  and  students  from 
New  Hampshire  Agricultural  College; 
Professor  R.  B.  Hinman  and  students 
from  Cornell  University ;  and  Professor 
R.  W.  Duck  and  students  from  College 
of  Agriculture,  Syracuse  University. 
From  each  group  the  instructors  will  se¬ 
lect  a  team,  consisting  of  three  students, 
which  will  compete  in  the  general  live¬ 
stock  judging  contest  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass., 
next  September. 

The  production  end  of  steer  feeding 
was  discussed  by  Mr.  Pew,  while  we 
looked  at  64  prime  Angus  steers  just 
about  finished.  These  steers  were  calved 
in  April  and  May  last  year.  Most  of  the 
Briarcliff  calves  are  dropped  early  in 
the  Spring.  Covering  8,000  acres,  di¬ 
vided-  into  three  farms,  this  vast  beef- 
cattle  enterprise,  operates  on  a  purebred, 
show  herd  and  commercial  herd  basis. 
Last  year  the  bulls  were  turned  with  the 
cows  in  the  commercial  herd  July  15. 
Bv  April  19.  1932,  140  cows  had  dropped 
calves,  and  by  the  last  of  April  over  75 
per  cent  of  the  cows  had  calved.  The  64 
steers  on  feed  averaged  about  900  lbs. 
per  head.  They  were  started  on  feed 
using  considerable  quantities  of  mixed 
hay,  corn  silage,  barley  and  oats.  The 
roughage  was  gradually  reduced  as  the 
fattening  period  progressed,  and  the 
concentrates  changed  to  a  mixture  of 
fine  ground  corn-and-cob-meal,  ground 
corn,  and  a  commercial  concentrate,  rela¬ 
tively  high  in  protein.  When  we  were 
there  the  steers  were  eating  19.6  lbs.  of 
the  concentrate  mixture,  and  about  2  lbs. 
of  mixed  hay,  per  head  daily.  The  rough- 
age  consumed  being  practically  negligible, 
and  fed  largely  to  keep  them  from  going- 
off  feed.  To  produce  high  finish  on 
steers  it  is  necessary  to  feed  large  quan¬ 
tifies  of  suitable  concentrates,  particular¬ 
ly  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fattening 
period.  ,  . 

These  steers  will  shed  out  during  the 
next  30  days,  and  the  grubs  which  are 
apparent  along  their  backs  will  be  gone. 
This  is  important,  not  so  much  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  hides,  which  only  bring 
about  one  cent  per  pound  at  present, 
where  not  so  long  ago  we  used  to  think 
of  hides  in  terms  of  10  to  11  cents  per 
pound  but,  if  slaughtered  when  the  grubs 
are  just  coming  through  the  hide,  they 
will  show  discolored  areas  and  jelly-like 
spots  in  the  carcass. 

A  mineral  mixture  consisting  ot  equal 
parts,  spent  bone  black,  ground  lime¬ 
stone  and  salt  was  accessible  to  the 
steers  at  all  times.  For  the  past  four 
years  out  of  hundreds  of  steers  so  fin¬ 
ished,  none  of  them  have  dressed  less 
than  62  per  cent.  They  like  mixed  hay 
better  than  Alfalfa  at  Briarcliff  because 
they  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  keep 
the  bowels  of  the  steers  regulated  when 
they  receive  Alfalfa.  Mr.  Pew  stated 
they  have  found  on  the  average  it  will 
increase  the  necessary  margin  about  one- 
lialf  cent  per  pound  per  month  of  feed¬ 
ing  when  steers  are  finished.  If  steers 
were  then  charged  into  the  feed  lot  at  $10 
per  hundred,  and  fed  for  120  days  they 
would  require  a  .$12  per  hundred  selling 
price  to  break  even  on  the  transaction. 
This  would  charge  all  feeds,  both  home¬ 
grown  and  purchased,  at  full  market 
price.  All  feeds  used  at  Briarcliff  are 
raised  on  the  place  except  a  small  amount 
of  nitrogenous  supplement.  Five  cents 
per  day  per  steer  is  used  as  a  fair  labor 
charge  against  the  cattle  on  feed.  Due 
to  present  low  pork  prices,  the  feed  was 
ground  fine  and  no  hogs  followed  the 
steers  this  season. 

Performance  and  Individuality 

Individuality  and  ability  to  transmit 
proper  type  is  the  guide  post  to  success. 
Individuals  so  constituted  will  usually  be 
found  to  carry  desired  blood  lines.  If 
not  the  breeder  who  follows  proper  type 
and  individual-  excellence  will  be  the  one 
to  succeed.  Type  is  important  in  Angus 
cattle.  They  represent  beef  type  par  ex¬ 
cellence,  therefore,  they  must  be  short  in 
the  leg,  broad  over  the  back  and  loin, 
carry  a  smooth,  even  covering  of  flesh 
throughout,  low  in  flank,  carry  a  straight 
top  and  underline,  deep  and  full  in  the 
twist  and  hindquarter,  smooth  and  level 
at  the  tail  head,  strong  in  the  heart,  and 
symmetrically  carried  out  from  front  to 
rear,  with  a  smooth  mellow  hide,  show¬ 
ing  quality  throughout.  With  their 
solid  black  color  and  polled  heads  they 
represent  the  last  word  in  uniformity. 

The  question  of  white  on  the  udder  of 
females  is  not  a  serious  fault  and  is  not 
discriminated  against,  although  not  de¬ 
sired.  White  on  the  scrotum  of  bulls  is 


objectionable,  but  does  not  bar  from 
registry.  Any  white  markings  except  on 
the  underline  back  of  the  navel  dis¬ 
qualify  for  show  or  registry.  Occasion¬ 
ally  a  red  calf  may  be  produced  from 
mating  two  registered  Angus,  such  an 
individual  is  not  eligible  for  registry.  The 
occurrence  of  such  individuals  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  rare,  it  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
some  black  animals  may  carry  red  re- 
cessively  and  when  mated  with  individuals 
similarly  constituted,  have  the  genetic 
possibility  to  produce  red  offsprings. 
Such  recessive  red  in  Angus  is  inherited 
from  the  early  types  which  were  in  some 
cases  red,  and  might  also  come  from  the 


use  of  Shorthorn  blood  on  some  of  the 
native  Scotch  types  at  an  early  date. 
The  poll  is  important  in  breeding  classes. 
Mr.  Pew  puts  considerable  stress  on  this 
point.  The  poll  should  be  sharp  and 
clearly  defined,  such  individuals  never 
produce  offspring  with  scurs.  This  does 
not  mean  that  a  bull  with  a  broad,  flat 
poll,  will  necessarily  produce  scurred 
calves,  but  scurs  when  produced  are  pra- 
ticall.v  always  from  this  type  of  in¬ 
dividuals. 

Judging  the  Cattle 

Nine  classes  consisting  of  four  ani¬ 
mals  in  each  ring  were  passed  on  by  the 
various  groups.  It  was  the  finest  array 
of  both  breeding  and  fat  cattle  it  has 
ever  been  my  pleasure  to  see.  Can  you 
imagine  anything  being  more  interesting 
and  instructive  than  a  class  of  four  aged 
Angus  bulls  consisting  of  the  following 
individuals,  Envidon  of  Glencarnock,  sire 


of  the  top-selling  female  and  bull  of  the 
breed  in  1929,  also  sire  of  top-selling 
female  in  1930,  all  International  sales. 
He  lias  sired  many  outstanding  show  ani¬ 
mals,  including  such  individuals  as  the 
1931  first  prize  Angus  heifer  at  Chicago, 
and  Briarcliff  Amos,  grand  champion 
Angus  bull  at  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  1930.  lie  appears  on  the  left  of 
the  group  picture.  Next  to  him  stands 
Revelerica,  by  Blackcap  Revolution,  sire 
of  the  junior  champion  female  at  the 
Chicago  International  in  1926,  and  of 
the  dam  of  Briarcliff  Thickset,  grand 
champion  steer  at  1931  International, 
and  many  others  of  prominence.  The 
next  bull  from  the  left  is  Revolution  of 
Page  2nd,  by  Blackcap  Revolution,  grand 
champion  at  Chicago,  1928,  as  a  year¬ 
ling.  The  only  Angus  bull  ever  to  win 
this  as  a  yearling.  This  is  the  bull  that 
when  bred  to  Briarcliff  Eolian.  by  Revel- 
erica  produced  Briarcliff  Thickset,  the 
great  bullock  that  demonstrated  last 
year  at  Chicago  the  East  can  produce 
beef  that  not  only  can  compete  with  so- 
called  western  beef  but  can  excell  it  both 
in  the  show  ring  and  on  the  block.  ,One 
great  bull,  Briarcliff  Protestor  com¬ 
pleted  this  magnificent  class.  He  was  a 
younger  bull,  only  three,  but  already  the 
sire  of  several  good  ones. 

How  would  you  like  to  make  a  placing 
on  a  class  of  this  caliber?  Well  it  was 
some  job.  They  were  placed  :  1st,  Revo¬ 
lution  of  Page  ;  2nd,  Briarcliff  Protestor  ; 
3rd,  Envidon  of  Glencarnock;  4th,  Rev- 
elerica.  The  placing  was  based  on  their 
appearance  as  they  showed  that  day. 
When  classes  such  as  this  can  be  as¬ 
sembled  on  one  farm  it  is  no  wonder 
that  five  great  universities  send  their 
students  in  animal  husbandry  to  see 
them,  and  thus  take  advantage  of  the 
exceptional  educational  opportunity  of¬ 
fered  to  our  beef  producers  of  the 
future. 

Next  Winter’s  Butter 
Supply 

The  present  low  price  of  milk,  together 
with  the  surplus  of  fluid  milk  on  the 
market,  resulting  in  still  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  the  total  milk  pro¬ 
duced.  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  this 
year  for  farmers  to  store  up  a  supply  of 
butter  for  the  use  of  the  family  next 
Winter.  In  many  cases  a  part  "of  the 
milk  produced  on  the  farm  can  be  more 
profitably  marketed  in  this  manner,  than 
by  sending  it  to  an  already  over-supplied 
dealer. 

Because  of  bad  flavors  that  are  likely 
to  develop  in  butter  that  is  stored  for  a 
long  period,  pasteurization  of  the  cream 
is  advisable  before  churning  to  destroy 
the  organisms  that  cause  the  trouble 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  placing  the 
cream  can  in  a  kettle  of  hot  water  on 
the  stove.  Stir  the  cream  until  heated 
to  145  degrees  Fahr.  Remove  the  kettle 
from  the  fire  and  take  a  reading  of  the 
cream  temperature  at  intervals  of  10 
minutes,  for  half  an  hour,  making  sure 
that  during  this  period  the  temperature 
of  the  cream  does  not  vary  more  than 
five  degrees  from  145  degrees  Fahr.  Then 
cool  quickly  to  50  degrees  Fahr.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  setting  the 
cream  can  in  a  tub  of  ice  water  and 
stirring  constantly. 

When  ready  to  churn,  be  sure  that  all 
of  the  utensils  are  clean  and  cold.  Hav¬ 
ing  pasteurized  the  cream  to  free  it  of 
all  objectionable  organisms,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  add  others  from  the  uten- 
sils.  Scrub,  scald  and  cool  the  churn, 
worker,  paddles,  etc.,  that  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  cream  or  butter. 

The  temperature  of  cream  while  churn¬ 
ing  is  important  if  best  results  are  to  be 
secured.  The  ideal  condition  is  a  tem¬ 
perature  that  will  make  the  butter  gran¬ 
ules  firm  without  being  so  hard  that  the 
buttermilk  will  not  wash  out  easily.  The 
churning  temperature  should  be  between 
52  degrees  and  60  degrees  Fahr.  (never 
higher  or  lower),  in  order  that  the  but¬ 
ter  granules  will  come  to  about  the  size 
of  wheat  grains  after  30  minutes  of 
churning. 

When  this  condition  is  reached,  drain 
off  the  buttermilk  and  wash  the  butter 
twice  in  water  about  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  as  the  buttermilk.  Use  about  the 
same  amount  of  water  as  the  amount  of 
buttermilk  that  is  drawn  off.  The  wash¬ 
ing  is  accomplished  by  pouring  the  water 
into  the  churn  and  repeating  the  churn¬ 
ing  operation  for  two  or  three  minutes. 

Salt  the  butter,  using  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  of  fine  salt  to  a  pound  of 
butter.  Spread  the  butter  out  in  a  flat 
even  mass  on  a  clean  table  or  tray  and 
sprinkle  the  salt  over  it  evenly.  Then 
work  the  mass  over  and  over  with  a  but¬ 
ter  paddle  until  the  salt  is  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed,  no  longer,  for  over-working  in¬ 
jures  the.  quality  of  the  butter. 

To  store,  make  into  prints  or  rolls  and 
wrap  in  good  parchment  butter  paper. 
Pack  in  large  stone  crocks  that  have  been 
scrubbed,  scalded  and  cooled.  Next  make 
a  strong  brine,  one  part  by  measure  of 
salt  and  three  parts  of  water.  Pour 
enough  of  the  brine  into  the  crock  to 
completely  cover  the  butter.  Place  a 
clean,  scalded  board  on  top  of  the  but¬ 
ter  and  weight  it  down  with  a  brick  that 
has  been  scalded,  so  that  the  butter  will 
be  kept  entirely  under  the  brine  and  not 
float  to  the  top.  Store  the  crock  in  a 
cool  place,  where  there  is  good  ventila¬ 
tion,  that  bad  odors  will  not  be  absorbed, 
and  the  butter  may  be  left  until  Winter 
with  every  assurance  that  it  will  come 
out  as  fresh  and  palatable  as  when  first 
made.  sumner  d.  hollis. 

Rhode  Island. 


Professor  S.  V.  (Si.)  Terrell  and 1  students  from  Neio  Hampshire  Agricultural 
College  judging  Angus  heifers  at  Briarcliff  Farms  Field  Day. 


Professors  Garrigus,  Young,  Gladfelter  and  animal  husbandry  students  from  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Colleges  at  recent  field  day,  Briarcliff 

Farms,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Another  group  that  attended  the  recent  field  day  at  Briarcliff  Farms,  consisting  of 
Professors  Hinman,  Terrell,  Duck  and  students  from  Cornell,  A  etc  Hampshire  and 
College  of  Agriculture,  Syracuse  University. 


William  H.  Pen •  instructing  v-isitors  in  how  to  judge  Angus  cattle.'  This  is  the 
class  of  aged  bulls  discussed  in  detail  in  the  paragraph  on  judging  cattle. 
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SWINE  | 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

ILexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

375  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

175  Berkshire  &  O.I.C.-200  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

Choice,  carefully  selected  Young  Porkers  all  ready 
for  the  feed  trough— 

6  Weeks  Old  -  $2.00  each 

7-8  Weeks  Old  -  $2.25  each 

9-10  Weeks  Old  -  $2.50  each 

Ship  any'numher  C.  O.  1>.  on  approval.  Vt.,  Conn.,  Pa. 
pigs  25c  extra  to  cover  vaccination.  Send  iu  your 
order  and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs.  Our  guarantee— 
A  square  deal  at  all  times. 

500  Pigs  (Free  Rangers) 

Chester-Yorkshlre  Crossed  V  6-7  Weeks,  $2.25 
Chester- Berkshire  Crossed  IS  “  2  50 

Poland- Hampshire  Crossed  >  9  “  2.75 

Hampshire- Duroc  Crossed  i  10  “  3.00 

Shortnose  Yorkshire  Crossed  J  12  “  3.50 

FINE  SHOATS  -  $4.00-$4.50-$5.00 

Fancy  young  boars  at  bargain  prices.  Y’our  boar  is  of 
vital  importance.  A  husky  pig  will  be  a  fine  hog  be¬ 
fore  snow  flies. 

C.  DAVIS  BOX  II  CONCORD.  MASS. 

Farm  cleared  and  operated  since  1C53 

SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  large, 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

6-7  wks.  old,  $2.00  ea.  8-10  wks.  old,  $2.50  ea. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O,  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order;  and  in  any  way  yon  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days 
with  the  pigs  return  them  at  my  expense. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S.— Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  $4.00  ea. 

LARGE  TYPE  YOUNG  PIGS 

for  sale  at 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  Inc. 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  John  Lamont  (Cary  Branch)  Lexington  0351 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.00  -  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50 

also  a  few  smaller,  $2.75 

Chester  White  and  Poland  China  Cross. 

ALSO  50  YOUNG  BOARS  and  100  YOUNG  SOWS 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 

Reliable  Pigs 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wks.  old,  $2.00,  7-8  wks.  old.  $2.25,  8-9  wks.  old,  $2.50 
10-12  wks.  old,  $3.00.  Chester  Whites,  7-8  wks.  old,  $3.50. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  31.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 

CHESTER  WHITE.  0UR0CS  AND  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

These  are  a  high-grade  pig  not  crossed,  any  one 
of  these  breeds  will  make  you  fast  growing,  early 
maturing  hogs.  We  can  pick  you  some  good  pigs 
for  your  future  brood  stock. 

8  to  10  weeks  old  shipped  C.  0.  D.  $3.00  each 

Add  35c  for  inoculation  on  Conn,  and  Vt.  pigs. 

HIGHLAND  YARD,  834  Boston  Post  Road. 
Weston.  Mass.  Phone:  Waltham  0472-R 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester- Yorkshire  and  Chester-Berkshire 

7  to  8  weeks  old,  $2.25  ea.  9  to  10  weeks  old,  $2.50  ea 
CHESTER  WHITES— 8  to  9  weeks  old,  $3.00  each. 
Grfltcd  Fi'6C* 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 

SMALL  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Extra  quality  feeding  pigs,  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed,  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  some  Chesters. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Crates  free. 

7  to  8  weeks  old  $2.50  each  C.O.D. 

POST  ROAD  FARM,  WESTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  Waltham  0888 

PIGS  -  SHOATS  -  BOARS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Poland  China  or 
Chester  and  Yorkshire— 7  to  8  weeks,  *2  50;  10  weeks, 
*:t.OO;  12  weeks  shoats,  well  started,  eat  anything,  @4.00. 
Chester  boars,  $5.00  to  $20.00.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  No  charge 
crating.  Vaccination  35e  extra. 

CARL  F.  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

$3.00;  10  weeks,  $3.50;  12  weeks,  $4.00.  60  lb.  Shoats 
$5.00  crated.  Send  remittance  to  save  you  C.O.D.  charge 
or  C.O.D.  All  breeds.  State  2nd  choice,  size  and  breed 
wanted,  please.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 

n  REG,  CUflftlC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  31.  Pattlng- 
UuROC  O  TV  1 11  C  ton  A  Boh,  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

A  1  AV  4°  lb-  Sows,  $8  ea.  Pigs,  8  wks.,  $6  ea.  Bred 

U«  !■  v  o$  Gilts,  $25.  Ped.  free,  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS 

triwwrxiTir  dT/AHTO  22registered,blood-tested- 
||<kV|*Y  l.lyVVc^  selected  from  fi  Ohio  herds, 
V-VWWi J  !  herd  of  15 registered  Hol¬ 
stein  eows.  25  picked  from  another  herd.  Grade  prices' 

SPOT  FARM,  TULLY,  N.  Y.  John  C.  Reagan,  Prop. 

pnr  Colpf  10  PUREBRED 

rui  >3aiei  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

from  Register  of  Merit  eows  and  prize  winning  bulls. 
Farmers  prices.  Will  accept  hay  and  feed  in  exchange. 
BONTECOE  FARMS  H.  M.  FREER 

Basking  Ridge,  N.  .J.  Proprietor 

sale  Purebred  Jersey  Bull 1  oufr 

A.  BULLOCK  Burlingbam,  New  York 

HOLSTEINS 

REG.  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 

GEORGE  HOAG.  -  -  Shavertown,  New  York 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

II  A  ID  V  rrtU/6  Good  selection  for  sale  at  all  times 
"rlllal  vv  f¥ 3  Fully  Accredited,  Blood-Tested 
Guernseys,  Jersevs,  Holsteins.  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 

JACOB  ZLOTK1N,  Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N-  J 

T.  B.  Tested  Holsteins  and 
wOWS  lOr  Guernseys  in  carload  lots, 

v  w  wusw  60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

E.  C.  TALBOT  -  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

Fftl*  Coin  in  Truck  Load  Lots— Accredited, 
blood-tested  Wisconsin,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cows.  CHARLES  H.  BRAGG  -  Holley,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS 

1I1ATURED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealands 
and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock  Specially 
priced  $3.00  each.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 

Rahhik  A  <limnlipc  Fnlly  descriptive  catalog,  10  cts. 

ndUUlIS  06  supplies  Albert  Faery,  Jr..luc..  0- 14,  Wallkill.  H.  I 


Growths  on  Cow’s  Teats 

T  liave  a  cow  which  I  recently  bought 
which  has  something  on  her  teats  and 
one  side  of  her  udder,  a  kind  of  blue 
hunches  which  get  sore.  Seem  to  start 
on  lower  part  of  udder,  and  work  down 
on  teats.  I  have  been  doctoring  it  with 
wool  fat,  some  improvement  but  very 
slow.  C.  A.  B. 

New  York. 

We  cannot  be  sure,  from  your  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  think  likely  that  the  growths 
mentioned  are  warts.  These  are  very 
common  on  the  teats  of  cows  and  they 
may  also  form  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Young  cattle  are  chiefly  affected,  the 
warts  forming  in  large  culsters  on  the 
neck,  dewlap  or  abdomen.  It  is  now 
known  that  warts  are  caused  by  a  spe¬ 
cific  virus  and  the  infection  is  probably 
contracted  by  rubbing  of  the  skin  on 
places  where  affected  cattle  have  rubbed. 
It  has  been  thought  probable  that  the 
irritation  of  the  milking  act  is  the  cause 
of  warts  forming  on  the  teats,  but  that 
may  not  be  the  case.  Possibly  the  milker 
who  has  warts  on  his  hands  communi¬ 
cates  them  to  the  cow,  or  he  may  acquire 
warts  from  milking  a  cow  that  has  warts 
on  her  teats.  That  is  conjecture,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  infection  may  be  otherwise 
contracted.  Warts  are  most  common  on 
the  teats,  but  they  occasionally  form  on 
the  udder.  Those  that  have  slim  necks 
may  be  snipped  off  with  blunt  scissors, 
a  few  at  a  time,  if  so  desired  ;  then  ap¬ 
ply  tincture  of  iodine.  Many  different 
remedies  have  been  suggested  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  clusters  of  warts  on  the  teats, 
that  cannot  well  be  cut  off.  One  of  the 
latest  and  already  reported  back  by  read¬ 
ers  as  quite  effective,  is  sal  ammoniac.  A 
lump  of  it  may  be  bought  at  a  drug  store, 
dampened  and  rubbed  on  the  warts  once 
or  twice  daily.  It  seems  to  dry  up  the 
warts,  so  that,  in  time,  they  peel  off  or 
drop  off.  Another  simple  farm  remedy, 
which  has  been  highly  recommended,  is 
melted  lard  or  bacon  grease  containing 
all  the  common  salt  it  will  take  up.  It 
is  applied  two  or  three  times  daily,  or  a 
thick  paste  of  cold-pressed  castor  oil,  salt 
and  flowers  of  sulphur  may  be  used  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  common  to  pre¬ 
scribe  castor  oil  or  even  olive  oil  for  the 
removal  of  warts,  but  they  are  far  too 
slow  in  action  to  be  considered  worth 
while  for  use.  If  one  wishes  to  remove 
a  wart  more  quickly,  without  resort  to 
scissors  or  the  knife,  it  may  be  wetted 
two  or  three  times  a  week  with  a  satu¬ 
rated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
after  applying  lard  or  vaseline  to  the 
sound  skin.  Glacial  acetic  acid  and  but¬ 
ter  of  antimony  (terclilorid  of  antimony) 
have  also  been  used  with  good  effect,  by 
some,  but  the  glacial  acetic  acid  in  some 
cases  tends  to  spread  in  the  connective 
tissue  under  the  skin  and  cause  sores. 
We  prefer  the  bichromate  solution.  First 
try  the  effect  of  sal  ammoniac.  A.  S.  A. 


Ohio  Dairy  Day 

Ohio’s  fifth  annual  Dairy  Day  will  be 
held  at  the  Experiment  Station,  Wooster, 
August  12.  During  the  morning  a  judg¬ 
ing  contest  will  be  held  for  vocational 
agriculture  students  and  4-H  club  mem¬ 
bers.  At  the  same  time  there  will  be 
various  group  meetings  in  session  for  the 
older  folks.  Different  subjects  will  be 
discussed  at  these  sessions,  so  that  there 
will  be  something  of  interest  for  every¬ 
one.  There  will  be  a  series  of  talks  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  ladies. 

The  afternoon  meeting  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  Ohio  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion.  Nationally  known  speakers  will 
be  on  the  program.  While  the  older 
folks  are  enjoying  the  talks,  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  enjoying  games  and  con¬ 
tests  on  the  spacious  front  lawn,  some 
distance  away.  c.  f.  monroe. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  26-29. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst, 
Mass, 

July  19-21. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Aug.  1-5. — International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Aug.  1-6.— American  Institute  of  Co¬ 
operative  Marketing,  annual  conference, 
Durham,  N.  H. 

Aug.  8-12.  —  Cortland  County  Fair, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. ;  L.  P.  Randall.  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary,  25  Hamlin  St.,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

Aug.  10-11. — Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  Fruit  Tour  through  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley.  Particulars  from  H.  A.  Rollins,  Ex¬ 
tension  Fruit  Specialist,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Aug.  12. — Dairy  Day  at  Ohio  State 
Experiment  Station,  ‘Wooster. 

Aug.  13. — Annual  Field  Day  and  Con¬ 
signment  Sale  of  the  Connecticut  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marcy  I.  Berger,  Old  Litchfield 
Turnpike,  Woodbury,  Conn.  All  friends 
of  the  Jersey  breeders  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited. 

Aug.  16-17. — Fifth  Annual  Farm  and 
Home  Conference.  Vermont  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Aug.  18. — Dairy  Day  at  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  Experiment  Station. 


Livestock  Sales 

Aug.  30. — Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association,  10th  annual  consignment 
sale,  Pomfret  Center,  Vt. ;  D.  H.  Rikert, 
sale  manager,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 


I  cant  get 
near  this  cow* 


If  she’s  got  - 
FIY  SPRAY  on  her, 
you  might  as  well 
hunt  yourself 
another  one 


M" 


It’s  the  main  duty  o£  Dr.  Hess 
Fly  Spray,  first,  last,  and  always, 
to  protect  cows  from  fly  torment 
in  the  pasture  all  day  long.  And 
that  is  just  what  its  pungent  pine 
odor  does.  Cows  are  left  free  to 
graze  in  peace.  They’re  not  eter¬ 
nally  switching  and  licking  and 
fretting.  They  lie  down  and  chew 
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DR.HESS 

FLY  SPRAY 


kills  flies 

I N  THE  STABLE 

protects  COWS 

IN  the  PASTURE 


their  cuds  in  peace  and  comfort. 

Just  to  test  the  efficiency  of  Fly 
Spray  as  a  repeller,  we  tried  it 
out  on  gadflies  and  bot-flies  (you 
know  how  hard  they  are  to  dis¬ 
courage!).  Twenty  cows  protected 
with  Fly  Spray  had  only  2  war¬ 
bles.  Three  unprotected  cows  had 
32!  The  legs  of  a  horse  protected 
with  Fly  Spray  had  only  4  nits.  An 
unsprayed  horse  in  the  same  pas¬ 
ture  had  1310!  These  experiments 
show  just  how  efficient  it  is  at 
protecting  stock  from  fly  torment 
in  the  pasture. 

And  this  isn’t  all.  Fly  Spray  is 
a  killer!  In  many  tests  conducted 
by  us  (9000  flies  were  actually 
counted)  it  proved  itself  92% 
efficient  as  a  killer. 

So,  first  of  all,  protect  your  cows 
in  the  pasture  with  Fly  Spray. 
That  is  where  the  milk  is  made. 
Next,  use  it  to  kill  flies  in  the 
barn.  Spray  your  cows  before 
they  go  to  pasture  in  the  morning. 
Spray  the  barn  again  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  ( Will  not  taint  milk.)  You 
and  your  cows  will  be  freed  from 
fly  torment!  See  your  local  Dr. 
Hess  dealer,  or  write  direct  to  Dr. 
Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


LAMENESS 
SLOW  UP  HORSES? 
Reach  for  ABSORBINE 


Quick-acting  Absorbine  gets  results 
when  heavy  work  threatens  lameness, 
lay-ups,  costly  delays.  Brings  speedy 
relief  for  stiff,  sore,  swollen  muscles  and 
tendons.  Prompt  healing  aid  for  cuts, 
bruises.  No  blisters,  no  lost  hair.  Horses 
can  work.  A  little  goes  far.  At  all  drug¬ 
gists’— $2.50  a  bottle.  W.  F.”  Young, 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


r 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age  W 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Andelot  Aberdeen-Angus 

Choice  animals  of  both  sex  at  reasonable  prices. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  -  WORTON,  MD. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 


PONIES 


CV  ,1__J  D„  for  children,  also  STALLION  B; 

oceuana  romes  makes  with  coits  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  A.  I.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Alnaler.Ohi, 


FERRETS 


Foi*i*ofc  Special  ratters,  $3.00.  Bred  females,  $5.00. 
rui  1  Will  ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  Hartman,  New  London,  O 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE-30  Southdown  Sheep  H  T,GER 


Gladstone,  N.  J. 


■OR  SALE — Southdown  Rams,  Yearlings  and  Ram 
Lambs.  L.  M.  COLBERT’S  SONS,  East  Chatham,  N.  ¥. 


DOGS 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

from  Blue  Ribbon  strain  (pedigreed).  Females,  $20  to 
$26.  EDWARD  CARLSON,  16  Winter  Street,  Woburn,  Ma«s. 

PEDIGREED  AIKEDAEE  PUPPIES-Males, 
$13;  females,  $8.  Wirehaired  Fox  Terrier  Puppies, 
pedigreed,  same  price.  Casli  with  order.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  M.  L.  BRIGHT,  Lucas,  Ohio. 

BEAUTIFUL  Pedigreed  Collies — Showdogs, companions, 
watchdogs,  cowdoars;  sable  and  white;  males  6  mos. 
to  1  year.  FAYRE  KENNELS  -  -  Swanton.Vt. 

Collie  Puppies  .lAMESHOWLAN  D 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Grove  City/pa. 

Great  dane  puppies  for  sale— Prize 

winning  stock.  Catherine  Loughman  •  Butler,  X.  J. 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  now  the  only  WEEKLY  farm  paper  published  in  the  East.  It 
is  therefore  of  exceptional  value  to  breeders  who  have  stock  that  they  wish  to  sell  Quickly. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker  each 
week.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock. 
They  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
250,000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them. 

Write  for  Special  Livestock  Rate  to — 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Things  That  Endure 

Honor  and  truth  and  manhood — 

The^e  are  the  things  that  stand, 
Though  the  sneer  and  jibe  of  the  cynic 
tribe 

Are  loud  through  the  width  of  the 
land. 

The  scoffer  may  lord  it  an  hour  on  earth, 
And  a  lie  may  live  for  a  day. 

But  truth  and  honor  and  manly  worth 
Are  things  that  endure  alway. 

Courage  and  toil  and  service, 

Old,  yet  forever  new — 

These  are  the  rock  that  abides  the  shock 
And  holds  through  the  storm,  flint-true. 
Fad  and  folly,  the  whims  of  an  hour, 
May  bicker  and  rant  and  shrill; 

But  the  living  granite  of  truth  will 
tower 

Long  after  their  rage  is  still. 

Labor  and  love  and  virtue — 

Time  does  not  dim  their  glow ; 

Though  the  smart  may  say,  in  their  lan¬ 
guid  way 

“Oh,  we’ve  outgrown  all  that,  you 
know !” 

But  a  lie,  whatever  the  guise  it  wears, 

Is  a  lie  as  it  was  of  yore. 

And  a  truth  that  has  lasted  a  million 
years 

Is  good  for  a  million  more  . 

— Ted  Olson  in  Forbes  Magazine. 

* 

The  careful  housekeeper  who  uses  an 
electric  percolator  keeps  it  clean  and 
sweet  by  percolating  soapsuds  through  it 
once  a  week,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
washing.  The  soapy  water  is  allowed 
to  percolate  for  about  20  minutes,  and 
it  is  then  well  washed  in  clear  hot  water. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  a  fruit  ice 
cream  made  with  fruit  juice  is  giien  in 
a  California  bulletin :  One  quart  cream, 
1  y2  cups  sugar,  one  quart  berry  juice. 
Scald  the  cream  with  half  of  the  sugar. 
Add  the  remaining  sugar  to  the  juice 
and  stir  to  dissolve.  If  the  juice  is  al¬ 
ready  sweetened  this  sugar  need  not  be 
added  to  it.  Put  the  cream  in  the 
freezer  and  partly  freeze.  Then  add  the 
juice  and  finish  freezing.  Orange  juice, 
peach  juice  or  apricot  juice  or  puree 
give  good  results. 

* 

Many  housekeepers  can  fruit  juice  in 
preserve  jars  instead  of  bottles,  and  this 
is  entirely  satisfactory  where  the  glass 
top  and  rubber  ring  are  used.  The  jars 
are  filled  with  hot  juice,  sealed  and  then 
put  in  a  wash-boiler  containing  six  or 
eight  inches  of  water  which  has  been 
brought  to  a  temperature  of  160  to  185 
degrees.  Water  must  be  added  to  cover 
the  jars  completely.  The  water  is  held 
at  175  to  185  degrees  for  30  minutes, 
which  effects  sterilization. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

A  very  neat-looking  completely  insu¬ 
lated  small  oven  for  an  electric  stove  was 
priced  at  $5.14.  This  was  to  be  put  over 
one  plate  of  a  small  electric  stove ;  it  was 
square,  and  would  accommodate  a  pie,  a 
pan  of  biscuits  or  a  very  small  roast. 
We  also  noted  some  completely  insulated 
electric  casseroles,  which  are  merely 
plugged  in  for  baking.  . 

A  jacket  of  fine  flannel  is  the  right 
thing'  to  wear  with  a  Summer  dress 
when  extra  warmth  is  required.  We  see 
some  pretty  youthful  models,  double 
breasted,  with  a  belt,  for  $5,  in  white, 
brown  or  blue. 

A  checked  wool  coat,  knee  length,  with 
a  crepe  dress  of  white,  is  described  as  a 
“swagger  ensemble.”  We  saw  these  en¬ 
sembles  for  $12.75,  sizes  16  to  20.  The 
loose  coats  of  checked  wool,  especially 
black  and  white  and  brown  and  white, 
are  very  popular. 

White  pique  and  white  rough  linen 
are  seen  in  trim  jacket  suits  for  Sum¬ 
mer  wear.  We  saw  these  suits  up  to  size 
40,  with  jaunty  short  jackets,  for  only 
$2.95. 

We  saw  picnic  boxes  which  were 
equipped  for  eight  people.  They  con¬ 
tained  eight  each  of  paper  drinking  cups, 
plates,  doilies,  forks,  spoons,  salad  cups, 
napkins,  two  sizes,  24  sandwich  bags, 
and  two  sets  of  tiny  paper  pepper  and 
salt  shakers.  The  articles  were  decorated 
in  patriotic  colors,  and  the  set  was  pretty 
and  convenient,  as  well  as  saving  labor 
and  responsibility. 

Dyed  panama  hats  are  among  this 
season’s  styles.  They  are  shown  in 
various  pastel  colors,  and  will  be  more 
becoming  to  many  wearers  than  dead 
white. 


A  Few  Half-pint  Ideas 

The  season  has  come  again  when  we 
are  making  a  start  on  our  annual  attack 
against  the  formidable  rows  of  empty 
fruit  jars.  It  looks  like  an  almost  hope¬ 
less  task  at  first,  yet  I  know  that  if  we 
keep  well,  the  month  of  November  will 
probably  see  not  only  the  three  hundred 
odd  jars  that  we  now  own,  filled,  but  that 
we  shall  have  bought  more  to  fill  the 
growing  needs  of  our  family.  There  are 
half-gallon  jars  for  pickles,  quarts  for  the 
main  canning,  a  hundred  or  more  pints 
for  jam  and  odds  and  ends,  and  a  couple 
of  dozen  half  pints.  These  are  for  the 
tid-bits,  and  the  occasions  for  opening 
them  are  real  events.  We  put  pineapple 
in  several  of  the  little  cans,  and  cherries 
in  as  many  more,  for  often  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  we  combine  one  of  these  fruits  with 
an  apple  or  two,  a  couple  of  oranges  and 
some  bananas,  serve  with  whipped  cream 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


477  —  For  Formal 
Afternoons.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  14,  1C.  18,  20 
years,  30,  38  and  40- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  16  requires  4% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  1%  yds. 
of  35-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


531  —  Dignified  and 
Lovely.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44, 
46,  48  and  50-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  I’d.  of  39- 
in.  contrasting  and 
%  yd.  of  13%-in. 
lace  for  vestee.  Ten 
cents. 


497  —  For  Wee 
Maids.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 


552 — Jaunty  Model. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years.  36 
and  38-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


2,  4  and  6  years. 
Size  4  requires  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
32-in.  contrasting 
and  2%  yds.  of 
binding.  Ten  cents. 


Large  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


and  make  the  tastiest  and  easiest  Winter 
dessert  we  know  how  to  concoct,  as  well 
as  the  most  healthful. 

A  half-pint  of  jam  is  just  the  right 
amount  to  open  to  serve  with  ice  cream. 
I  make  uncooked  jam  from  strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  currants  and 
peaches.  Simply  mash  the  fruit  well  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  peaches  which  I  put 
in  the  chopping  bowl  and  chop  fine,  add 
from  three-fourths  to  a  pound  of  sugar 
for  each  pound  of  fruit  depending  on  the 
acidity  of  the  fruit,  let  set  in  a  bowl 
for  at  least  12  hours,  stirring  often  un¬ 
til  the  sugar  is  completely  dissolved,  and 
pack  in  sterile,  hot  jars.  Seal  at  once 
without  heating  the  fruit  and  we  have 
never  lost  a  can.  A  pint  of  this  jam 
makes  a  shortcake  in  January  that  tastes 
like  .Tune. 

I  like  to  have  a  few  little  cans  of  beets 
for  salad,  although  I  never  mind  opening 
a  bigger  can,  for  they  are  favorites  here. 
The  tiny  cans  of  carrots,  string  beans 
and  asparagus  come  in  handy  for  the 
baby.  We  are  often  forgetful  of  her,  and 
find  almost  at  the  eleventh  hour  that  we 
have  planned  a  meal  with  nothing  suit¬ 
able  for  her  to  eat.  Perhaps  the  fact 
that  we  know  there  are  cans  of  food 
especially  for  her  has  something  to  do 
with  our  poor  memories.  Then  a  few 
half-pints  of  soup  are  handy  if  a  mem¬ 


ber  of  the  family  is  late  for  a  meal  oc¬ 
casionally.  A  fresh  bowrl  of  soup  is  far 
more  appetizing  than  any  food  that  can 
be  kept  warm,  and  is  so  easy  to  prepare. 

A  half-pint  of  peppers  is  about  all  we 
ever  seem  to  be  able  to  can  at  a  time, 
and  the  amount  is  about  right  to  open, 
too.  We  should  miss  them  dreadfully  if 
we  did  not  have  them,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  we  should  have  enough  ripe  at  a 
time  to  can  a  pint.  If  at  the  close  of  the 
canning  season  any  of  the  little  jars  are 
still  unfilled,  tomato  paste  or  puree  goes 
in.  A  half  pint  of  this  is  just  what  we 
want  at  a  time  for  seasoning  a  dish  of 
macaroni. 

So  although  we  have  a  large  family,  I 
count  our  half-pint  jars  among  the  most 
precious  of  our  cans,  and  I  expect  that 
each  season  will  find  me  using  more  of 
them.  Try  a  few  and  see. 

BLANCHE  W.  T RERISE. 


Helping-  the  Country  Church 

Each  community  has  its  own  location, 
environment,  possibilities  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  be  taken  into  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration.  Some  will  be  found  to  be  as¬ 
sets,  others  liabilities.  But  there  are 
ways  of  helping  every  country  church. 
People  will  spend  money  for  things  they 
need,  and  for  things  they  desire.  If  you 
can  furnish  either,  or  both  of  these.*  on 
an  attractive  bait-line,  then  some  of  their 
money  will  come  your  way. 

If  you  get  up  a  good  church  supper 
of  tasty  foods  daintily  served,  that  is 
always  a  drawing  card.  People  like  to 
eat.  They  enjoy  dishes  prepared  by 
others.  They  like  the  sociability  of  the 
church  supper.  They  will  tell  others, 
and  next  time  will  bring  others.  Then, 
if  there  is  something  else  by  way  of  en¬ 
tertainment,  or  a  sale,  that,  also,  will 
add  interest.  A  good  lively  farce  or 
drama  is  an  excellent  card  to  play,  I 
think.  Let  it  “get  out”  beforehand  that 
Susie  Jones  is  to  appear  on  the  “stage” 
in  her  great-grandmother’s  lioopskirt, 
and  that  Dora  Deane  is  to  “have  the  old 
family  melodeon  right  on  the  stage,  and 
sing  to  it,”  or  that  there  is  to  be  one 
“scene'’  with  the  young  folks  having  a 
husking  party,  and  “red  ears,  ’n’  every¬ 
thing.”  Don't  you  think  people  would 
“turn  out?” 

Here’s  an  idea.  You’ll  say  at  once 
that  it  long  ago  went  into  oblivion,  but 
are  you  sure?  I  refer  to  the  country 
community  cookbook  got  '  up  by  the 
women  of  a  church,  club  or  society.  Only 
last  Christmas  time  a  lively  little  coun¬ 
try  town  up  in  New  Hampshire  had  a 
sale  of  150  cookbooks.  Incredible,  you’ll 
say,  so  let’s  make  it  sound  more  so.  The 
price  of  each  book  was  75c.  And  yet 
150  of  them  sold !  Aren't  church  cook¬ 
books  still  liked  and  wanted?  They  are, 
and  at  any  season  of  the  year.  It  may 
now  be  too  late  for  your  society  to 
start  out  and  do  justice  to  yours  this 
season,  but  you  might  get  about  it  in  a 
leisurely  way,  planning  it  and  gradually 
adding  to  your  “stock  material,”  and 
“bring  it  out”  at  an  Easter  sale,  possi¬ 
bly,  or  at  any  other  convenient  time.  You 
could  ask  Mrs.  A.  for  her  recipe  for 
those  delectable  doughnuts,  and  Mrs.  B.% 
for  the  directions  for  turning  out  such 
toothsome  cream  cakes.  And  Mrs.  C’s 
“surpassing”  vegetable  soup  ought  to  be 
put  in ;  also  her  hot-cross  buns.  Then 
Mary  Jones’  lemon  pie  should  have  a 
place,  and  that  fine  walnut  taffy  she 
has  such  good  luck  with. 

Aunt  Ellen's  whole-wheat  bread  would 
grace  the  page  of  any  cookbook.  So  would 
Cousin  Jane’s  layer  cake.  Try  to  gather 
the  most  successful  dishes  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  good  cooks  in  the  town,  asking  them 
to  write  them  down  very  carefully,  and 
with  level  measurements.  And  ask  them 
to  state  which  sort  of  flour  is  to  be  used 
— bread,  pastry,  general  purpose,  cake, 
or  prepared  flour.  All  recipes  we  read 
do  not  state  this,  and  it  may  mean  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure 
with  a  given  recipe.  Let  there  be  no 
chance  for  guesswork  when  the  recipes 
in  the  new  book  are  tried  out  by  the  new 
bride  or  when  the  just-as-interested,  ex¬ 
perienced  matron  gets  out  her  bowl  and 
spoon.  Try  to  avoid  having  half  a  doz¬ 
en  recipes  for  any  one  dish.  One  book  I 
saw  had  six  recipes  for  chocolate  cake, 
made  very  nearly  alike.  Yet  rules  for 
some  other  desirable  cakes  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  there. 

Although  a  book  may  begin  with  any 
chosen  sort  of  dishes,  all  of  a  class  are 
better  presented  when  grouped  together. 
The  first  class  may  be  soups,  or  breads, 
or  anything  desired.  Stiff  washable  cov¬ 
ers  wear  well  and  are  nice  to  handle. 
Those  on  the  New  Hampshire  book  were 
of  enamel  cloth  in  pretty  little  checks 
of  rose,  blue,  green  and  yellow,  and  all 
the  pages  in  it  were  of  one  or  another  of 
those  shades,  making  a  very  smart-look¬ 
ing  book  fashioned  on  the  loose-leaf  plan, 
with  a  fastening  of  dark  green  silk  cord 
run  through  two  holes  neatly  tied  through 
the  margin  as  a  binding.  The  unreen¬ 
forced  enamel  cloth  was  left  that  way  so 
the  covers  would  easily  lie  flat,  but  per¬ 
sonally,  another  smooth-finished  covered 
cookbook  with  stiffer  covers  suits  better. 
The  plain  enamel  cloth  covers  are  too 
floppy.  But  the  book  is  a  fine  one,  and 
with  so  many  excellent  recipes  from 
which  to  choose.  I  still  feel  it  worth  the 
price  of  75c.  At  50c,  a  book  would  sell 
much  more  easily,  though. 

And  about  sales.  Have  articles  inter¬ 
esting.  useful  and  desirable.  Something 
to  catch  the  eye,  and  later,  the  pocket. 
Aprons,  these  days,  have  certainly 
stepped  up  in  the  world.  What  attrac¬ 
tive  ones  the  skilful  patternmakers  do 


turn  out !  Some  are  so  pretty  they  do 
not  look  at  all  out  of  place  when  worn 
over  one's  very  best  frock.  And  he*’e’s 
an  idea,  too.  At  one  “apron  table”  tour 
lively  girls  were  showing  aprons  of 
every  sort.  Some  boasted  gay  ruffles  at 
the  bottom ;  others  were  bound  in  pretty, 
contrasting  colors  but  the  most  “taking 
feature”  of  all  was  the  aprons  worn  right 
on  the  “salesladies”  themselves.  One 
wore  a  dainty  apron  of  apple  green  over 
a  dress  of  dark  hunter’s  green  ;  the  next 
girl  had  a  cutely  fashioned  apron  of 
light  blue  bound  with  just  the  right  shade 
of  darker  delft  blue  worn  over  a  navy 
blue  dress;  the  third  girl  wore  a  lovely 
rich  orange  colored  apron  with  a  frock  of 
warm  brown,  while  the  fourth  displayed 
to  great  advantage  a  charming  rose  pink 
apron  over  a  modish  dress  of  French 
gray.  And  aprons  on  that  table  were 
selling  like  “hot  cakes  !” 

The  candy  table  bore  such  treats  as 
“homemade  flagroot  candy  chips”  and 
horehound  (hard)  candy  excellent  for 
colds,  and  flaxseed  candy.  None  of  these 
is  often  to  be  found  on  sale,  and  they 
all  “sold  out”  quickly. 

Braided  or  hooked  rugs  are  just  as 
popular  as  ever.  So  are  patchwork 
quilts.  One  seen  was  made  of  colored 
pieces  sewn  on  squares  of  a  good  quality 
unbleached  cotton  cloth,  the  design  being 
of  a  blocked  basket  style.  Each  member 
was  given  one  square  to  piece  in  what¬ 
ever  color  scheme  she  wished,  so  long  as 
the  body  of  the  basket  was  in  delft  blue. 
Some  very  lovely  “baskets”  were  thought¬ 
fully  worked  out.  Then  there  was  a 
meeting  when  all  the  squares  were  as¬ 
sembled  and  the  quilt  top  put  together 
with  strips  of  the  delft  blue  running  be¬ 
tween  the  colored  basket  squares,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  most  attractive  quilt,  especially 
desirable  for  using  in  a  “blue  room.” 
And  to  a  blue  room  it  went,  as  a  woman 
from  a  nearby  city  took  it  at  $15.  An¬ 
other  one  made  in  different  color  design 
by  a  church  society  .in  another  town 
brought  the  good  sum  of  $25. 

A  young  woman  who  was  very  clever 
at  making  silhouettes  of  people  offered 
to  give  half  the  proceeds  of  her  work, 
for  a  given  time,  to  the  church.  That 
turned  in  considerable  cash,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  people  with  her  “line,”  too.  One 
who  was  skilful  with  her  camera  of¬ 
fered  to  make  photographs  of  farm 
homes,  giving  a  percentage  to  the  society. 
That  helped.  Some  gave  surplus  bulbs 
from  their  own  supply.  Others  had  root¬ 
ed  slips  from  favorite  plants,  and  had 
them  growing  in  little  pots  gayly  dressed 
in  pretty  crepe  paper.  One  woman 
showed  a  variety  of  samples  of  costume 
jewelry  and  “booked”  many  orders. 

A  “bushel  ’  of  old-fashioned  “molasses” 
corn  balls,  made  by  one  who  understood 
her  art,  sold  out  early  in  the  evening. 

Those  clear  glass  globes  holding  green 
velvety  moss  and  red  foxberries  are  al¬ 
ways  as  popular  as  they  are  cheery  and 
beautiful.  They  are  simple  enough  to 
fix  up,  and  the  material  is  easily  ob¬ 
tained.  _  I  saw  one  last  Winter  in  the 
show  window  of  a  smart  city  shop.  It 
had  a  bright  red  satin  ribbon  bow  around 
its  shoulder  and  the  price  was  $2.50. 

Buy,  at  wholesale,  such  useful  supplies 
as  dainty  paper  napkins,  waxed  paper 
for  the  lunch  box,  window  polish,  scour¬ 
ing  powder,  the  many  handy  patent  dish¬ 
cloths,  anything  that  busy  housewives 
use  about  the  home,  and  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  sell  them  about  town.  Even  those 
luscious  wrapped  candies  that  come 
sometimes  (at  city  shop  sales)  three  for 
10  cents  will  sell,  only  you  would  pay 
the  children  five  cents  each  for  them, 
their  “regular”  price,  when  helping  the 
country  church.  Frances  blaice. 


Midsummer  Berries 

Blackberry  Custard  Pie. — Line  the  pie 
tin  with  crust,  cover  bottom  of  crust 
with  blackberries  and  pour  over  custard 
made  as  follows :  Two  beaten  eggs,  one- 
half  cup  sugar,  one-lialf  teaspoon  of  salt, 
one  teaspoon  vanilla,  two  cups  of  milk. 
Pour  custard  over  the  berries,  and  they 
rise  to.  the  top.  Bake  with  one  crust. 
Any  kind  of  berries  or  cherries  may  be 
used.  This  makes  a  variation  from  the 
plain  custard  pie  and  is  very  good. 

Blackberry  Pudding. — Tf  one  is  in  a 
hurry  this  dessert  is  easily  and  quickly 
made,  and  is  also  good.  Take  six  slices 
of  bread  and  butter  well.  Place  in  a 
baking  dish  alternately  one  slice  of  bread, 
then  a  layer  of  berries,  until  bread  is 
used,  then  pour  over  custard  sauce  made 
as  in  recipe  above. 

Red  Raspberries  With  Rice. — Boil  un¬ 
til  tender  one-half  cup  of  rice  in  one  pint 
of  milk.  Sweeten  with  powdered  sugar 
and  flavor  with  lemon,  turn  into  a  border 
mold  and  when  stiff  turn  into  a  shallow 
glass  dish.  Fill  the  center  with  fine, 
ripe,  sweetened  raspberries  and  serve 
with  cream. 

Blueberry  Muffins. — Two  cups  flour, 
four  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  one-third  cup  of  sugar, 
one  egg,  one  cup  of  milk,  three  table¬ 
spoons  shortening,  one  cup  of  blueber¬ 
ries.  Sprinkle  two  tablespoons  of  sugar 
over  berries,  which  have  been  picked  over 
and  washed,  mix  rest  of  ingredients  and 
beat  three  minutes.  Fold  in  berries. 
Bake  in  muffin  pans  for  about  15  min¬ 
utes.  Serve  warm.  These  are  delicious. 

Red  Raspberry  Filling  for  Cake. — Red 
raspberries  make  a  delicious  filling  for 
layer  cake.  Place  icing  between  the 
layers.  Mash  the  berries,  sweeten  with 
powdered  sugar  and  place  between  the 
layers  on  top  of  the  icing.  Place  the 
berries  only  between  layers  and  ice  top  of 
cake.  mrs.  r.  c.  de  lyne. 
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Heaven’s  First  Law 

A  great  many  years  ago  I  wrote  pains¬ 
takingly  in  my  copy-book,  “Order  is 
Heaven's  lirst  law,”  and  as  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  in  those  days,  I  rewrote  it  until  a 
whole  page  was  tilled  with  the  precept. 
Then  like  many  other  facts  I  learned  in 
those  faraway  school  days  it  tucked  it¬ 
self  away  in  my  subconscious  mind,  only 
to  appear  years  later  to  prove  its  eternal 
verity. 

Like  nearly  all  stories  true  or  untrue 
the  heroine  married  and  so  I  came  to  live 
in  an  overgrown  farmhouse  with  few  con¬ 
veniences  and  many  tasks.  Somehow  my 
education  in  the  housewifely  arts  had 
been  neglected.  I  could  cook  rather  well, 
and  was  not  unskillful  in  other  branches 
of  housework,  but  to  do  them  all,  keep 
myself  and  my  house  neat — ah,  that  was 
a  different  story! 

1  struggled  on  year  after  year,  always 
tired,  never  through  with  my  work,  cross, 
and  worst  of  all,  a  nervous  wreck.  I 
dreaded  guests  because  I  was  conscious 
that  my  house  was  rarely  in  order.  I 
felt  overworked  and  abused.  Self-pity 
kept  me  on  the  verge  of  tears  and  when  I 
complained  someone  usually  said,  “IIow 
do  ol her  women  do  it?”  I  overheard  my 
dear  old  aunt  telling  my  sister,  “Mary 
doesn’t  drive  her  work,  it  drives  her.” 

Then  an  illness  came,  followed  by  a 
long  convalescence  and  this  brought  me 
leisure  to  think  and  reorganize  my  life. 
The  realization  had  at  last  come  to  me 
that  my  condition  of  living  was  no  worse 
than  the  majority  of  farm  women  en¬ 
countered,  but  I  was  not  meeting  the  sit¬ 
uation  adequately.  Here  is  where  I  re¬ 
called  my  old  maxim. 

A  great  many  moons  have  waxed  and 
waned  since  1  inventoried  and  set  my 
house  in  order.  1  am  not  a  perfect  house¬ 
keeper  yet,  for  I  still  lack  the  love  of 
housework  which  makes  many  women 
models  in  the  art,  but  I  have  learned  to 
do  my  work  efficiently.  A  system  rigidly 
adhered  to  has  been  my  way  out  from 
drudgery,  and  because  it  worked  for  me 
I  can  vouch  for  it,  although  others  might 
find  it  irksome,  and  too  inelastic  for  their 
needs.  My  besetting  sin  is  dawdling,  I 
dislike  discipline  and  was  inclined  to  do 
something  I  liked  to  do  and  push  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  duty  ahead  of  me,  so  this  char¬ 
acteristic  makes  me  fear  to  relax  my 
system. 

I  have  a  list  of  duties  for  each  day, 
and  when  this  regular  work  is  done  a 
special  task  for  each  day — washing,  iron¬ 
ing,  cleaning,  baking,  etc.  I  discovered 
that  I  did  my  work  in  about  half  the 
time  if  I  wTas  going  away  or  expected 
company ;  this  led  to  a  secret  pact  with 
myself,  which  probably  sounds  silly  to 
many  people,  but  it  has  brought  me 
hours  of  leisure  for  reading,  rest  and 
other  forms  of  recreation.  I  promise 
myself  a  reward  when  the  work  is  done — 
a  bath  and  a  nap,  an  interesting  book,  a 
walk  or  listening  to  a  radio  program 
while  1  sew,  or  time  to  write  letters. 
This  may  be  childish,  but  I  hurry  my 
work  forgetting  to  be  sorry  for  myself 
because  I  am  thinking  of  some  pleasure 
ahead  of  me. 

Each  afternoon  my  dress  is  changed 
and  I  am  ready  for  a  caller  or  neat  for 
my  family.  My  house  is  in  order,  of 
course  the  unexpected  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  and  domestic  crises  arise  but  they 
are  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  If  my  spe¬ 
cial  work  laps  over  into  the  afternoon, 
such  as  canning  or  ironing,  I  finish  my 
regular  work,  make  my  kitchen  tidy,  then 
bathe  and  dress,  rest  awhile  and  then 
return  to  my  task,  which  is  much  easier 
for  me  to  perform  in  a  neat  room  and 
feeling  that  by  shedding  an  apron  I  can 
calmly  greet  a  guest. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  follow 
a  schedule  made  out  for  me  by  someone 
who  was  a  stranger  to  my  wishes  and 
mode  of  life,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
arrange  plans  for  anyone  else.  The  old 
plan  of  laundry  work  being  done  the  first 
of  the  week  works  out  best  for  me.  Wed¬ 
nesday  is  my  odd-and-end  day — some  bak¬ 
ing,  sewing,  whatever  the  season  brings 
forth  for  extra  work.  Thursday  I  clean 
upstairs  thoroughly,  downstairs  is  as 
thoroughly  cleaned  Friday,  Saturday  I 
do  a  great  deal  of  intensive  baking  and 
clean  the  kitchen  and  pantry.  By  care¬ 
ful  planning  my  menus  are  so  arranged 
that  enough  food  is  baked  and  cooked  on 
►Saturday  to  last  over  washday.  For  in¬ 
stance  I  bake  pies  only  on  Saturday ;  a 
fresh  fruit  pie  for  dinner  Saturday,  a 
shell  to  be  filled  for  Sunday,  then  another 
shell  is  rolled  but  not  baked,  kept  in  the 
refrigerator  or  cool  place.  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  it  is  quickly  filled  with  a  custard,  or 
pumpkin  mixture,  and  baked  early  in  the 
morning.  Other  desserts  are  planned  to 
meet  several  days’  needs.  All  the  meals 
for  a  week  are  tentatively  planned  at  one 
time  and  supplies  purchased.  Often 
these  plans  are  changed  or  rearranged, 
but  the  basic  plan  is  there.  A  pencil  and 
paper  are  always  near  me,  and  I  jot 
down  notes  and  suggestions.  This  leaves 
me  free  from  v/orry  or  constantly  going 
over  in  my  mind  things  I  must  do. 

This  probably  sounds  complicated  to 
the  average  easy-going  woman,  but  I  can 
say  that  it  has  brought  me  health  and 
happiness,  time  to  enjoy  books,  music, 
friends,  and  to  do  my  bit  in  church  and 
civic  work.  And  so  I  say,  “Order  must 
be  Heaven’s  first  law,”  for  it  has  brought 
to  me  the  peace  and  joy  in  living  that  is 
as  near  Heaven  as  we  poor  mortals  reach, 
here.  country  contributor. 


A  Country  Apartment 
House 

Here’s  a  story  about  a  friend’s  adven¬ 
ture  in  getting  a  little  extra  money.  She 
lived  on  a  State  road  about  six  miles 
from  a  thriving  town.  It  was  a  post  road 
and  always  kept  open  in  Winter.  She 
lived  in  one  of  these  big  old-fashioned 
farmhouses,  that  are  said  to  be  three 
stories  on  the  ground. 

Every  empty  house  in  the  countryside 
had  been  rented  by  people  who  used  to 
live  in  town,  and  could  not  afford  to  pay 
high  rents.  She  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  her  house  over  a  little  and  rent¬ 
ing  it  also.  It  had  two  long  porches  and 
one  back  porch. 

►She  kept  the  upright  part  with  three 
rooms  and  a  hall  on  the  lower  floor,  and 
three  rooms  on  the  upper  floor,  for  herself. 
The  rest  of  the  house  she  made  into  two 
apartments.  She  had  a  partition  put 
through  the  long  old-fashioned  dining¬ 
room,  and  it  made  a  bedroom  and  living- 
room.  The  outside  door  opened  on  the 
front  porch  of  the  L.  Another  partition 
was  put  through  the  kitchen,  making  a 
dining-room  and  small  kitchen.  She  re¬ 
moved  the  old  pantry  and  put  two  large 
cupboards  in  its  place. 

She  had  a  second  stairway  put  in  be¬ 
tween  the  two  lower  apartments,  opening 
on  the  front  porch.  There  were  three 
rooms  upstairs  over  the  L,  which  she  de¬ 
signed  as  a  second  apartment.  A  woodshed 
chamber  back  of  these  made  a  good  place 
to  store  coal  and  wood. 

She  had  all  the  rooms  freshly  painted 
and  papered.  She  put  a  second  cistern  in 
the  cellar  and  a  pump  from  it  to  each  of 
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herever  you  live 

you  can  bank  by  mail 
as  easily  as  in  person 

Make  every  dollar  you  save  earn  generous 
compound  interest.  You  can  do  it  with  abso¬ 
lute  safety  through  our  banking  by  mail  facili¬ 
ties.  Free  illustrated  booklet,  "Banking  by  Mail 
for  Profit”  explains  various  types  of  savings 
accounts.  Tells  how  to  open  an 
account  and  all  about  saving  by  mail. 
Booklet  is  free  for  the  asking.  No 
obligation.  Merely  fill  in  the  coupon. 
You  should  write  for  your  copy  of 
this  booklet  at  once. 

Q  Mail  this  coupon . . .  today! 


Goose  Track. — This  is  a  very  pretty  pattern  for 
using  prints.  Two  colors  or  mixed  colors  may 
be  used.  The  biocks  are  joined  with  white 
blocks  or  strips  of  white.  Price  of  the  pattern, 
15  cents.  Send  orders  to  Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


the  sinks  in  the  kitchens.  She  rents  both 
apartments  to  people  who  are  satisfactory 
tenants  and  who  moved  from  town  to  get 
lower  rent.  She  gets  $10  a  month  for  the 
lower  rooms  and  $0  for  the  upper  ones. 
The  house  is  situated  in  a  large  yard 
with  many  old  trees  around  it,  and  is  a 
pleasant  home.  There  is  a  fine  deep  well 
of  good  drinking  water  on  the  place. 

There  were  some  city  conveniences 
lacking,  but  they  were  atoned  for  in  a 
measure,  by  the  cheaper  rent  and  by  the 
fact  that  each  tenant  had  a  large  plot  of 
ground  for  a  garden.  They  had  been 
paying  $40  and  $25  a  month  before  com¬ 
ing  here,  and  were  well  satisfied  with  the 
change.  The  expense  was  not  great,  the 
family  did  most  of  the  work,  with  a 
carpenter  to  help  a  few  days,  and  the 
owners  find  the  extra  money  a  good  thing 
to  have.  mary  s.  iiitchcock. 


Three  Favorite  Recipes 

Graham  Cracker  Pie. — Seventeen  gra¬ 
ham  crackers  rolled  fine,  one-half  cup 
butter,  one-fourth  cup  sugar.  Melt  but¬ 
ter,  add  to  crumbs  and  sugar.  Line  a 
deep  pan,  sides  and  bottom,  with  the 
mixture,  press  down  firmly,  keeping  one- 
half  cup  for  top.  Filling  requires  two 
cups  milk,  one  cup  grated  coeoanut,  one- 
half  cup  sugar,  four  tablespoons  flour, 
three  eggs  separated,  one  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla.  Ileat  milk  and  coeoanut  in  pan, 
mix  flour  and  sugar  with  a  little  milk, 
add  egg  yolks  and  add  to  hot  milk.  Cook 
until  thickened,  add  flavoring;  pour  in 
pan.  Cover  with  the  egg  whites  and 
sprinkle  with  the  half  cup  of  crumbs. 
Bake  in  slow  oven  for  15  to  20  minutes. 

Caramel  Pudding. — One  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter,  three-fourths  cup  light  brown  sugar, 
one  pint  of  milk,  two  tablespoons  corn¬ 
starch  dissolved  in  one  tablespoon  of 
water,  one-half  teaspoon  vanilla.  Cook 
butter  and  sugar  until  a  golden  brown; 
add  milk  slowly  to  browned  sugar. 
When  smooth  add  corn  starch  stirring 
constantly.  Cook  until  thick,  about  10 
or  15  minutes;  add  vanilla,  serve  cold 
with  cream. 

Chili  Con  Came. — One  can  kidney 
beans,  two  cups  beef,  one  pint  tomatoes, 
two  small  onions,  one-fourth  cup  suet, 
one  tablespoon  salt,  dash  pepper,  one- 
half  red  pepper.  Chop  suet,  put  in  pan 
with  sliced  onions  and  brown  well,  add 
tomatoes  and  beef  chopped’  fine,  beans 
and  seasoning.  Cook  slowly  one  hour. 

s.  If. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 

11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  free 
copy  of  interesting,  illustrated  booklet 
"Banking  by  Mail  for  Profit”. 


Name _ 

Address 


City. 


State. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  S»  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  All  Colors— Eor  All  Purpose* 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

mr*FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-JIixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Why  Tolerate  Pimples 
and  Blackheads  when 

CUTICURA 

Quickly  Relieves  Them 

Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free. 
Address  :  “Cuticura,  ”  Dept.  14B,Malde«,Mai». 


FREE  BOOKS 


On  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all  purposes 
for  sale  or  rent.  LOW  EXCURSION  RATES.  Write 


E.G.  Leedy,  Dept.  230,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

THREE  YEARS— 156  Copies— ONLY  $1.00 

ONE  YEAR  50c 

Renew  your  subscription  while  these  low  rates  are  in  effect.  Even  if  your  sub¬ 
scription  has  not  expired  it  will  pay  you  to  extend  it.  We  cannot  continue 
these  low  prices  indefinately. 

TELL  YOUR  NEIGHBORS 

about  this  offer.  They  may  not  know  they  can  subscribe  at  these  low  prices. 
Send  their  orders  along  with  your  own.  We  will  appreciate  it.  Use  order  blank 
below  or  send  your  order  on  a  blank  piece  of  paper  which  ever  you  choose. 

ORDER  BLANK 

Name . 

R.  P.  D.  or  St.  No . 

P.  . . 

County .  •  ■  . State . 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  am  enclosing  some  literature  which 
was  sent  to  my  uncle  a  few  days  ago  by 
M.  H.  Rhodes,  Inc.  He  was  getting 
anxious  about  bis  investment  in  the 
“Mark  Time  Switch”  because  he  heard 
nothing  from  him  (Rhodes)  since  which 
time  he  has  been  receiving  cards  every 
few  days  telling  of  their  sales.  lie  has 
received  no  dividends  but  was  sent  an 
electric  toaster,  an  electric  clock  and  the 
“mark  time  switch.”  The  switch  works; 
we  tried  it  on  our  porch  light. 

New  Jersey.  MRS.  H.  R. 

We  find  no  rating  for  the  stock  and  it 
is  not  listed  in  our  investment  reference 
books.  The  giving  away  of  gadgets  does 
not  improve  a  stock  issue  especially  when 
dividends  have  been  lacking  over  a  period 
of  years. 


I  had  a  dozen  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
brought  in  to  me  last  Sunday  and  the 
first  one  I  picked  up  was  dated  April  23. 
1932,  and  I  came  across  this  clipping 
from  J.  W.  T„  Maryland.  I  am  a  bit 
interested  in  that  incorporation,  if  that 
is  what  it  is,  to  the  tune  of  about  $21. 
and  I  still  have  plenty  of  their  “physic” 
on  hand.  I  would  like  to  feed  Mr.  El¬ 
liott  a  box  or  two  of  the  stuff  to  see  if 
it  would  charge  his  batteries  up  for 
him.  Of  course  there  isn’t  anything 
anyone  could  do  about  it,  but  I  wanted 
you  to  know  how  I  got  taken  in.  If  I 
bad  been  a  young  woman  I  would  not 
say  a  word,  but  take  a  woman  as  lame  as 
can  be  and  63  years  old,  I  think  it  is 
very  mean.  What  do  you  think  about 
it?  I  wish  you  could  see  the  papers  they 
sent  me,  lessons  in  charging  batteries, 
etc.,  but  I  learned  one  lesson  all  right. 

Maine.  e.  s.  p. 

This  is  a  dearly  learned  lesson,  and 
yet  the  experience  one  buys  is  perhaps 
the  most  helpful. 


The  Newark  courts  branded  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Packing  Company,  Somerville,  N. 
.T..  as  “just  another  racket  of  the  day,” 
and  permanently  restrained  them  from 
dealing  in  securities  in  or  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  The  injunction  charged  that  the 
“buy-back”  contracts  offered  the  public 
constituted  a  fraud  under  the  blue  sky 
act  and  the  court  decreed  the  contracts 
were  a  security  and  had  been  sold  under 
fraud.  The  company  was  found  to  have 
no  packing  house  and  no  packing  facili¬ 
ties.  The  opinion  reads:  “Ordinarily  a 
fraud  so  gross  as  this  one  would  be  en¬ 
joined  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
as  unconvinced  victims  protest  against 
our  intervention  and,  as  we  are  informed, 
other  unscrupulous  operators  promoting 
the  same  scheme  are  invading  our  State 
to  trick  the  unwary,  we  feel  it  our  duty 
to  expose  the  cheat,  to  caution  the  un¬ 
suspecting  and  to  warn  the  swindlers. 
The  scheme  is  a  pure  swindle  in  which 
the  money  of  new  purchasers  is  used  to 
placate  earlier  victims,  only  to  collapse 
when  there  are  no  more  to  plunder.  If 
rabbit  raising  by  the  company  warranted 
the  guarantee  why  let  the  victims  in  on 
the  profit?  Why  share  it?  The  guaran¬ 
tee  of  32  per  cent  per  annum  alone  marks 
tlie  fraud.” 


Last  September  I  sent  IJ.  Liseomb 
Miller,  Tampa,  Fla.,  $15  for  a  “gaining 
weight  formula.”  As  I  was  not  pleased 
with  the  formula  I  returned  it  ajid  he 
replied  he  would  allow  me  the  $15  paid 
him  on  another  formula,  but  he  wants 
$30  for  the  new  formula,  so  I  would  be 
required  to  send  $15  more.  This  is 
clearly  a  concession  without  a  benefit  and, 
of  course,  I  did  not  comply.  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  several  times,  requesting  a  return  of 
my  $15  which  he  does  not  even  reply. 

New  Jersey.  c.  a.  m. 

Mr.  Miller  does  not  see  what  our  paper 
has  to  do  with  a  matter  of  this  kind,  but 
does  write  a  long  letter  in  explanation. 
His  title  is  “analytical  and  consulting 
chemist.”  From  his  letter  we  assume  he 
has  done  considerable  of  a  business  in 
selling  “formulas”  for  increasing  weight 
and  reducing  weight,  and  possibly  for 
other  purposes.  When  it  comes  to  re¬ 
ducing  weight,  at  least,  almost  any 
farmer  could  furnish  a  prescription  of 
12  to  18  hours  a  day  that  would  do  the 
trick,  and  the  cost  would  be  less  than 
thirty  dollars. 


It  is.  reported  that  representatives  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Company,  Inc.,  Emaus, 
Pa.,  opened  an  office  in  Rochester  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  rabbits  under  a  con¬ 
tract  with  some  equipment  at  $500.  The 
usual  buy-back  proposition  was  included 
in  the  contract.  The  Better  Business 
Bureau  had  an  interview  with  an  official 
of  the  company  and  their  local  agent  with 


the  result  that  it  was  decided  Rochester 
was  not  a  fertile  field  and  the  office  was 
closed  within  a  short  time. 


Last  August  I  paid  a  deposit  of  $20  on 
a  coat  to  Zone  Fur  Company,  158  West 
34th  St..  New  York  City,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  if  I  was  not  able  to  pay 
the  balance  when  I  wanted  the  fur  coat 
later,  they  would  return  the  deposit.  My 
husband  was  out  of  work  at  the  time  I 
expected  to  take  it,  and  we  have  hard 
work  to  keep  going  with  two  children, 
and  I  need  the  $20  but  have  not  been 
able  to  get  it.  Can  you  give  me  any  help 
or  advice?  p.  d.  F. 

New  York. 

We  have  not  been  successful  in  our 
efforts  to  get  a  refund  of  this  deposit.  We 
advise  never  to  make  a  deposit  of  money 
on  purchases  unless  you  are  sure  the 
sellers  are  responsible.  It  is  time  enough 
to  pay  when  the  goods  are  delivered  and 
any  number  of  stores  are  only  to  glad  to 
get  the  money  when  they  deliver  the 
goods. 

The  Yonkers  Fruit  Company,  of  11 
School  Street,  that  city  (Mr.  De  Lello, 
proprietor)  solicited  my  peaches  on  com¬ 
mission.  Out  of  601  crates  he  has  still 
to  account  for  387  crates  of  1  %  bushels 
capacity  each.  Cannot  he  be  made  to 
pay  something?  h.  b. 

New  York. 

It  seems  that  the  Yonkers  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany  was  a  licensed  and  bonded  com¬ 
mission  merchant.  It  owned  a  cold  stor¬ 
age  warehouse,  and  had  authority  to  put 
the  peaches  in  storage  to  tide  over  a 
temporary  glut  in  the  market.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  22  the  company  wrote  the  shipper 
that  the  peaches  were  not  keeping  well, 
but  they  were  being  sorted  out  and  sell¬ 
ing  the  good  fruit  from  day  to  day.  It 
seems  that  the  shipper  requested  the 
company  to  turn  the  peaches  over  to  an¬ 
other  commission  dealer  who  was  making- 
sales,  but  this  was  not  done.  At  a  later 
time  it  was  claimed  that  the  peaches  were 
a  total  loss.  The  amount  involved  was 
$153.85.  The  bond  does  not  cover  a 
case  of  this  kind  because  there  is  no 
proof  that  any  of  the  387  crates  were 
sold.  The  final  report  was  that  all  were 
lost,  but  no  formal  accounting  was  made. 

We  received  a  verdict  by  a  jury  of 
more  than  $4,000  in  an  accident  case 
more  than  a  month  ago,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  a  settlement  yet.  What 
can  I  do  about  it?  anxious. 

New  York. 

• 

It  is  rare  if  ever  that  a  plaintiff  real¬ 
izes  on  a  judgment  of  this  kind  in  a 
month.  The  defendant  probably  moved 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  judgment. 
If  this  was  refused,  he  probably  asked 
for  a  60-day  stay  of  execution  to  make 
an  appeal  to  a  higher  court.  If  he  files 
the  appeal,  the  judgment  is  automatically 
held  up  until  the  appeal  is  heard  by  the 
appellate  term  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Then  it  may  be  appealed  again  to  the 
court  of  appeals.  Either  of  these  courts 
may  reverse  or  approve  the  verdict,  or 
order  a  new  trial.  All  of  which  may  take 
two  to  three  years  or  more.  Of  course, 
if  the  defense  makes  no  appeal,  your 
lawyer  may  ask  for  an  execution  at 
once,  and  ask  the  sheriff  to  make  the 
collection,  if  it  is  not  promptly  paid,  but 
if  the  appeal  to  the  higher  courts  is 
made,  your  lawyer  has  no  choice  but  to 
await  the  slow  operation  of  the  courts. 
Sometimes  this  is  a  hardship  to  the  per¬ 
son  seeking  redress  for  an  injury,  but 
in  other  cases  it  is  all  necessary  to  a 
final  determination  of  justice. 

I  am  in  need  of  advice  in  regard  to 
auto  insurance.  The  mutual  companies 
have  lower  rates.  Can  you  tell  me  if 
they  are  as  good  as  the  companies  of 
great  reputation  whose  rates  are  very 
high  ?  B.  c. 

New  York. 

All  of  the  companies  doing  business  in 
New  York  State  are  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Insurance  Department  and 
are  required  by  law  to  keep  reserves  in 
sufficient  amounts  to  cover  indemnities. 
Of  course,  some  companies  are  stronger 
financially  than  others.  The  mutual  com¬ 
panies  operate  under  laws  that  have 
been  carefully  written.  Like  all  the  other 
companies  they  are  inspected  and  super¬ 
vised  by  the  State  Department,  and  while 
no  one  can  tell  what  will  turn  up  in  the 
future  with  any  company,  large  or  small. 
Some  are  of  course  under  more  capable 
management  than  others,  but  we  do  not 
think  anyone  need  hesitate  to  place  auto 
insurance  with  well-conducted  mutual 
companies  operating  under  a  State  li¬ 
cense. 


THE  RIGHT  TOOL  FOR 
PITCHING  HAY  IS  A  PITCHFORK 


Boa 


Ethyl  Gasoline  is  the  RIGHT  tool 
for  driving  your  car 


YOU  can  load  hay  with  a 
spade,  but  you  can  do  a 
better  and  a  quicker  job  with 
the  right  tool.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  operating  your  car. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  makes  such  an 
improvement  in  car  performance 
that  nearly  every  car  manufac¬ 
turer  now  sells  high  compression 
engines  that  require  Ethyl.  Older 
cars  thank  you  even  more  for  the 
new  life  Ethyl  restores  and  for  the 
longer  life  it  gives  by  preventing 
harmful  knock,  overheating  and 
power-waste. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  is  the  right  and 
scientific  tool  for  the  modern  driv¬ 
ing  job!  It  is  good,  tested-quality 
gasoline  plus  Ethyl  fluid.  Inside 
the  engine  the  Ethyl  fluid  controls 
the  power  of  gasoline — prevents 
it  from  breaking  down  and  ex- 
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ploding  unevenly — wakes  it 
burn  with  a  smoothly  in¬ 
creasing  pressure  that 
brings  out  the  best  perform¬ 
ance  of  any  car. 

Many  farmers  find  that  Ethyl 
Gasoline  is  the  right  gasoline  for 
trucks  and  tractors  also.  The  sav¬ 
ing  it  makes  on  engine-wear-and- 
tear,  on  less  frequent  carbon  re¬ 
moval,  and  the  extra  work  it  gets 
done,  more  than  offset  its  slight 
additional  cost  by  the  gallon. 

In  any  gasoline  engine,  Ethyl 
Gasoline  makes  so  great  a  differ¬ 
ence  that  more  people  now  use 
Ethyl  than  any  other  brand  of 
motor  fuel.  And  remember  that 
today  you  can  buy  Ethyl  for  less 
than  you  paid  for  regular  gasoline 
only  a  few  years  ago.  Ethyl  Gaso¬ 
line  Corporation,  New  York  City. 


Ethyl  fluid  contains  lead 


3“vETHYL  GASOLINE 
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Junior  Potato  Club  Is 
Entertained 

On  June  18,  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  save  a  dinner  to  the 
Farm  Bureau  Junior  Potato  Club.  Seven¬ 
ty  members  were  on  hand.  The  dinner 
was  served  in  the  cafeteria  of  the  New 
York  State  School  of  Agriculture. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  boys 
and  girls  they  were  conducted  in  groups 
by  members  of  the  faculty  to  the  various 
no'uts  of  interest  of  this  progressive  in¬ 
stitution,  where  many  students  are  shown 
each  year  how  to  make  the  most  of  life 
by  preparing  for  it.  Afterward  they  en¬ 
joyed  playing  games  at  the  quadrangle 
until  12  o’clock.  At  that  hour  they 
gathered  at  the  table  where  Manager 
Ray  F.  Pollard  acted  as  toastmaster. 
The  number  seated  including  guests  was 
85. 

Henry  C.  Miller,  cashier  of  the  bank, 
extended  a  warm  welcome  to  all  and 
thanked  the  members  of  the  club  for 
their  appreciation  and  for  their  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  work  which  is  sponsored  for 
them  by  the  bank. 

The  chairman  of  the  Girl  Home  Mak¬ 
ers  of  New  York  State,  Mrs.  Henry  C. 
Miller  was  introduced.  Mrs.  Miller 
spoke  earnestly  of  her  desire  that  the  two 
chapters  of  the  N.  8.  U.  A.  R.  in  the 
county,  the  Captain  Christian  Brown  and 
the  Schoharie,  join  in  sponsoring  a  Girl 
Home  Makers  Club.  The  awards  to  be 
prizes  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
and  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school. 
Mrs.  Miller  has  been  regent  of  the  Cap¬ 
tain  Christian  Brown  Chapter  during 
the  past  two  years.  Her  interests  are 
with  the  young  people,  in  their  activities, 
character  building  and  the  making  of  a 
good  home. 

The  community  songs  at  intervals 
were  led  by  II.  .T.  Curtis  with  Mrs. 
Curtis  at  the  piano.  At  this  time  a 
guest,  Virgil  II.  Cohn  was  made  known 
as  one  whose  regard  has  long  been  with 
those  who  help  themselves  by  doing. 

The  menu  which  was  furnished  by  the 
Home  Economics  Department  follows: 
Fruit  cocktail,  saltines,  tomato  bisque, 
radishes,  celery,  rib  roast  beef,  mashed 
potatoes,  brown  gravy,  buttered  string 
beans,  vegetable  salad,  ice  cream,  cake, 
coffee  and  milk. 

On  leaving  the  cafeteria  all  gathered 
in  the  State  School  Assembly  Room 
where  the  program  was  continued  with 
Manager  Pollard  still  in  charge.  Direc¬ 
tor  L.  W.  Crittenden  stated  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  institutional  and  educational 
program  in  regard  to  the  youth  who  has 
the  ability  and  inclination  to  listen  to 
evidence  against  their  own  opinions.  The 
activities  of  this  group  of  young  people 
are  of  the  old-fashioned  quality.  They 
show  that  grit  and  determination,  com¬ 
bined  with  hard  work  will  bring  success. 
Two  of  the  four  boys  who  went  to  the 
4-II  club  conference  last  year  were  pres¬ 
ent,  Theodore  Rich,  of  Seward,  and 
George  llajny,  of  Cobleskill.  They  gave 
a  pleasing  account  of  the  experiences 
while  there. 

The  4-II  Club  Conference  this  year 
opened  on  June  27.  when  four  boys  of  the 
Junior  Potato  Club  had  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  that  meeting.  Their  names  are 
Martin  Holmes,  of  Hyndsville;  Chester 
Gordon,  Rock  District,  Carlisle;  James 
Day,  of  Cobleskill;  and  Arthur  Smith, 
of  Riehmondville.  Four  girls  from  the 
Schoharie  County  Girls’  Canning  Club 
also  attended  the  conference,  Alfreda 
Neer,  Christine  Keyser,  Evelyn  Guern- 
say  and  Catherine  Karker ;  they  were  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Grover  Guernsey. 

That  farm  boys  and  girls  have  much 
to  make  them  happy,  that  life  is  not  all 
work,  that  there  is  time  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  abilities,  was  evidenced  by  the 
last  number  of  the  program  when  Mar¬ 
jorie  Shaule  gave  several  selections  on 
the  harmonica,  accompanied  by  Isaac 
Rickard. 

The  youngsters  were  reluctant  to  leave 
the  attractive  grounds  and  lingered  un¬ 
til  the  lengthening  shadows  warned  them 
that  they  must  return  to  their  homes. 

J.  R. 


New  Jersey  Pigeon  Contest 

This  is  carried  on  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Experiment  Station,  at  Millville, 
N.  .T.  There  are  80  pens  of  five  mated 
pigeons  each.  Following  is  summary  for 
May  : 

Squab  production  at  the  Pigeon  Breed¬ 
ing  Contest  for  May  surpassed  that  of 
any  previous  month  since  the  beginning 
of  operations  on  October  1  of  last  year. 
The  competing  flock  of  breeding  birds 
raised  143  squabs  of  the  25-day  weighing 
age  for  a  total  of  2,467.5  ounces  and  an 
average  of  17.2.  The  784  squabs  weighed 
during  the  eight  months  of  the  contest  to 
date  have  averaged  at  the  rate  of  17.5 
ounce  each. 

White  Carneaux,  owned  by  Lum  Bros., 
of  Maryland,  with  861  ounces  earned 
from  46  squabs  and  an  average  of  18.7 
continued  to  lead  the  contest,  and  during 
May  gained  12  ounces  over  the  second 
place  pen.  Second  honors  for  the  con¬ 
test  went  to  another  entry  of  White 
Carneaux  from  the  Palmetto  Pigeon 
PJant,  South  Carolina,  with  a  total  of 
45  squabs  weighing  786  ounces  for  an 
average  of  17.4.  A  New  Jersey  entry  of 
Silver  Kings  from  the  Griscom  Poultry 
Farm  followed  in  third  place  just  lO1/^ 
ounces  behind  the  Palmetto  Carneaux 
with  an  average  of  19.8  ounces  per  squab. 
These  same  three  pons  have  held  high 
honors  in  the  same  order  since  the  month 
of  January. 

Lum  Bros.’  White  Carneaux  also  took 


high  honors  for  the  month,  with  nine 
squabs  weighing  170  ounces.  Silver 
Kings  owned  by  John  F.  Kelling,  of  New 
Jersey,  placed  second  with  eight  squabs 
earning  160  ounces.  The  Palmetta  Pig¬ 
eon  Plant  and  White  Carneaux  scored 
158  ounces  on  nine  squabs  to  take  third 
honors  for  the  month  of  may.  The  aver¬ 
age  weights  on  squabs  produced  by  these 
three  pens  were  18.8,  20  and  17.5  ounces 
respectively. 

A  pair  of  Silver  Kings  from  the  Gris¬ 
com  entry  took  high  individual  honors 
for  the  contest  to  date  with  220  ounces 
earned  from  11  squabs  for  an  average  of 
exactly  20  ounces.  The  high  pair  of 
White  Carneaux  was  from  the  leading 
pen  of  the  contest,  owned  by  Lum  Bros. 
Ten  squabs  produced  by  this  pair  aver¬ 
aged  20.4  ounces.  The  high  pair  of 
Crosses  was  from  the  entry  of  J.  Louis 
Curtis,  of  New  Jersey,  with  eight 
squabs  averaging  22.1  ounces.  Ten 
squabs  from  the  high  White  King  entry 
owned  by  Frank  Sheppard,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  averaged  17.7  ounces. 

On  the  basis  of  the  work  done  by  each 
pair  of  breeders,  the  White  Carneaux 
lead  all  of  the  breeds  with  an  average 
9.1  squabs  weighing  164.7  ounces.  White 
Kings  averaged  136  ounces  on  7.7  squabs 
produced  by  each  pair  of  breeders  while 
White  Homers  averaged  134.8  ounces  on 
8.4  squabs.  The  contest  average  at  the 
end  of  May  for  each  pair  of  competing 
breeders  was  117.8  ounces  on  an  average 
of  6.7  squabs. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling:  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners 
on  long:  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the  profits— paid  weekly. 
No  investment,  no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling:  outfit. 
All  or  your  Bpare  time  If  Income  of  $35.00  to  $60. U0  weekly 
interests  you-write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Dept.  200,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ET  C  A  RJ  Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 
acid,  odorless,  indistructible.  15  year 
life.  Guaranteed.  150  ampere  cell,  $1.90.  Other  sizes. 
Generating  Plant  Bargains.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  45  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn* 


KODAKS  FINISHED  BY  MAIL 

Roll  developed,  8  gloss  prints,  25c.  Coin  or  stamps. 
Reprints,  3c.  Cowic  Studio,  121*  E.  High  St.,  Springfield, Ohio 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ideal  Location  for  Motorists 


Large,  comfortable,  home-like  rooms.  Quiet 
and  restful  surroundings.  Famous  for  un¬ 
assuming  service  and  excellent  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  -  $2.00  up 

Rooms  with  private  bath  -  -  $2.50  up 

Suites  for  3  or  4  persons  -  -  $5.00  up 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Farm  couple  not  afraid  of  work, 
German  preferred:  Western  New  York  on 
lake:  no  children;  man  poultrvman  (give  ex¬ 
perience);  must  be  handy  with  tools;  wife  good 
plain  cook,  housekeeper;  start  September  1; 
year  around  position;  owner  on  premises  Spring 
until  Fall;  salary  fifty  dollars  a  month;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  404(3,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ELDERLY  COUPLE  wanted;  rent  free  in  two- 
family  farmhouse;  milk,  garden,  fuel,  for 
services;  part-time  work.  GEORGE  HADDEN, 
R.  D.  1,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  middle-aged  woman, 
for  two  men.  J.  G.  MURRAY,  Fleischmanns, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Competent  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work;  Protestant  family  of  three  and  baby; 
in  country  house,  all  improvements;  state  wages 
expected,  age.  religion  and  references.  Address 
BOX  65,  North  Branch,  Somerset  County,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Position  active  middle-aged  man, 
garden,  poultry,  butler,  drive  car;  New  Jer¬ 
sey  preferred;  reference;  space  for  car.  GEO. 
MARSH,  Oak  Ridge,  N.  J. 


POULTR YMAN,  SINGLE,  thirty:  five  years  on 
twelve  thousand  layer  plant:  references, 
Swift,  Kerr  Chickeries.  DINSMORE  FINLAY, 
R.  1,  Coshocton,  Ohio. 


MAN  32,  SISTER  22,  want  positions  on  farm; 

man  experienced,  good  milker,  teamster:  sis¬ 
ter  good  with  children  and  housework.  JANI¬ 
TOR,  230  W.  111th  St.,  New  York  City. 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT.  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches;  wife  fine  cook  and 
housekeeper;  $125  per  month.  BOX  407,  Ram¬ 
sey,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  MAN,  35,  hard  worker,  reliable, 
wants  work  on  farm  or  estate;  some  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  4033,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


CARPENTER,  PAINTER,  wants  position  on 
farm:  experienced  farm-hand.  AUGUST 

FELDMAN,  1414  Putnam  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  WOMAN,  with  children  of  respon¬ 
sible  age,  will  give  services  in  exchange  for 
small  cottage  on  farm  or  estate.  Address  Mrs. 
C.  SARGENT,  Valley  Cottage,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Young  Swiss,  expert 
farmer  or  caretaker  (reference).  H.  ZELL¬ 
WEGER,  Westwood  Post  Office,  N.  J. 


MAN,  EX-FARMER,  age  55,  wishes  good  steady 
homelike  place  with  small  family,  about 
July  or  August;  milk,  garden,  tend  poultry, 
light  work;  low  wages;  references;  will  answer 
all  letters.  ADVERTISER  4039,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MANAGER- — For  an  estate  tobacco  farm  or 
dairy,  22  years  practical  experience,  good 
education,  English  and  French;  40  years  old, 
married;  thoroughly  experienced  with  modern 
machinery;  salary  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 
4038,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  WOMAN  of  refinement,  character 
and  ability  desires  position  in  Christian  home. 
ADVERTISER  4040,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  24,  ex-sergeant  and  automobile 
mechanic,  learned  electrician,  willing  worker; 
no  tobacco  or  liquor;  wants  position  as  chauf¬ 
feur  or  handy  man,  city  or  country.  PAUL 
JANSEN,  Mansfield  Center,  Conn. 


BOY,  17,  STRONG,  capable  worker,  wants  farm 
work;  state  wages.  AVrite  ADVERTISER 
4042,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  desires  position  private 
place,  milker,  hand.v-man;  moderate  salary; 
references.  ADA’ERTISER  4043,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TEAMSTER  AA’ANTS  job,  understands  a  little 
about  cows  and  chickens;  would  like  to  take 
care  of  a  place;  reference;  Polish-American ; 
wages  $20  month  and  hoard.  JOSEPH  BRYK, 
17  Elizabeth  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  AMERICAN  wants  farm  work  for  Sum¬ 
mer  for  board  and  small  wages:  experience. 
7605  Third  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  life  experi¬ 
enced  farmer,  carpenter,  painter;  wife  good 
cook,  housework;  best  of  references:  wish  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretaker  or  all-around  work  on  farm; 
now  on  dairy  farm.  ADVERTISER  4044,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SCOTCH  HOUSEKEEPER,  good  cook,  wants 
steady  position  small  family.  MRS.  M. 
MARSHALL,  AA’est  Cornwall,  Conn. 


MARRIED  POULTRYMAN,  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  or  farm  foreman;  middle-aged,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  references.  R.  F.  D.,  BOX  36,  Middlebury, 
Conn. 


POSITION  AA’ANTED — AVliy  dispose  of  that 
cherished  farm  and  herd,  through  the  co-or¬ 
dination  of  old-time  service  and  modern  meth¬ 
ods  by  a  father  and  son,  life  experience,  make 
that  farm  and  herd  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
ADA’ERTISER  4035,  care  Kural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  POULTRYMAN,  24  years’  experi¬ 
ence  all  branches,  land  and  waterfowl:  also 
experience  pheasants  and  wild  waterfowl;  ex¬ 
cellent  executive  ability,  having  managed  large 
plants;  American,  single,  sober  and  reliable; 
hard  worker;  references.  ADA’ERTISER  4047, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  SINGLE,  45,  above  ordinary  ex¬ 
perience,  desires  responsible  position  requir¬ 
ing  results;  Guernsey  cattle  preferred;  life-time 
experience  feeding,  fitting  and  advanced  reg¬ 
istry  work,  also  production  of  highest  quality 
milk;  good  references;  details  appreciated.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  4054,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


2  YOUNG  MEN,  Protestants,  desire  position 
on  farm,  no  experience,  willing  workers,  small 
salary.  ADVERTISER  4053,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  AVISIIES  few  hours  light  work  daily,  ex¬ 
change  room,  board.  ADA’ERTISER  4051,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  GERMAN,  35,  dairy,  garden,  house; 

wife  housekeeper.  ADA'ERTISEIt  4049,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SAVEDISH  POULTRYMAN  wants  position,  sin¬ 
gle,  sober,  industrious,  competent  to  take 
charge.  ADVERTISER  4050,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER-GARDENER,  good 
milker  and  teamster;  have  driver’s  license; 
age  32,  sober,  good  references;  desires  position; 
state  wages.  ADA’ERTISER  4055,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

AVANTED  —  House,  six  rooms,  bath,  some 
ground,  walking  distance  to  Catholic  Church 
and  station;  commuting  New  York,  Lackawan¬ 
na  or  Jersey  Central  preferred;  particulars; 
reasonable.  ADA’ERTISER  4000,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  AVANTED — To  buy,  rent  or  partnership 
in  good  fruit  and  dairy  farm  in  Hudson  or 
Cliamplqin  Valley:  not  agents;  write  full  de¬ 
scription.  ADA’ERTISER  4005,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NEW  JERSEY — For  sale,  beautiful  A’ineland  4- 
acre  poultry  farm,  8-room  bungalow,  all  city 
conveniences,  open  fireplace,  hot-water  heat, 
220-ft.  laying  houses  with  electric  light,  water, 
fine  shade  and  fruit  trees;  5  minutes  from 
business  center;  price  $8,500,  cash  $3,000.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADA’ERTISER  4032,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


IN  SHENANDOAH  A’ ALLEY,  440  acres,  40  in 
cultivation,  400  woodland  and  mountain  land; 
house,  barn,  running  water;  suitable  for  game 
preserve;  4,000  cords  wood  available;  price 
$3,000,  terms;  also  135  acres  along  river,  with 
woodland;  house,  barn;  excellent  camp  sites, 
river  frontage  with  woodland;  fishing,  swim¬ 
ming,  boating;  land  produces  corn.  Alfalfa, 
fruit,  etc.;'  price  $4,500,  terms.  THE  FIRST 
NATIONAL  BANK,  Strasburg,  A’a. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  house  and  lot,  55x101,  dou¬ 
ble-car  gayage,  fine  street,  sight  of  Hudson 
River  bridge,  everything  in  good  order,  for 
farm  in  South  Jersey.  R.  A.  CONKLING,  156 
Fyeke  Lane,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 


FARM  AVANTED,  stone  house,  electricity, 
stream:  limit  $3,000,  all  cash;  no  agents.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  4037,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


5  ACRES,  3  MILES  Cornell  University.  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. ;  1  acre  grapes,  1  (4  acres  Alfalfa,  good 
house,  good  barn,  good  fences;  $2,000;  V2  cash. 
ADA’ERTISER  4036,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVILL  RENT  farm,  75-80  miles  New  York,  with 
option  to  buy;  full  particulars.  A.  ARM- 
BRUSTER,  200  E.  76th  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 66-acre  Columbia  County  farm, 
along  macadam  road,  all  tillable;  7-room 
house,  large  barn  and  other  buildings;  owner. 
ADVERTISER  4041,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — 14-acre  poultry-fruit  farm;  build¬ 
ings,  equipment,  electricity,  phone,  high 
school;  near  Oneida  Lake;  good  markets;  cash 
$2,000;  owner.  A.  P.  FRIDAY,  Cleveland. 
N.  Y. 


AVANTED  TO  BUY  5  to  20  acres,  modern  seven 
or  more  room  house,  on  main  highway,  pref¬ 
erably  near  normal  school,  New  York  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania  preferred.  S.  W.  CADY,  Troupsburg. 
N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  RENT,  either  small  cheap  farm, 
gas  station  or  boarding-liouse,  near  factory 
town  and  school,  in  any  near-by  States;  state 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  4045,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

100-ACRE  DAIRY,  poultry  and  truck  crop  farm, 
Albany  County,  N.  Y. ;  1%  miles  from  rail¬ 
way  and  full  town  advantages,  short  haul  to 
city  of  Albany  over  gravel  and  State  roads;  78 
acres  fertile  machine-worked  fields,  balance 
pasture,  woods  and  fruits;  10-room  frame 
house,  furnace  heat,  fireplaces,  w'ater  piped  to 
wret  sink;  barn  44x56,  carriage  house,  sheds; 
price  $3,800;  investigate  long-term,  easy-pav- 
ment  plan;  free  circular  sent  on  request  de¬ 
scribing  this  and  other  farms.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

AVANTED — Small  farm,  vicinity  Dutchess,  Co¬ 
lumbia  counties,  from  owner;  give  full  de¬ 
scription,  lowest  price  first  letter.  ALLEN 
233  North  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Seven-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  property  145x145,  two-car  garage,  five 
chicken  coops,  near  schools  and  churches,  fiv» 
minutes  to  station,  17  miles  to  New  York  City 
Address  THOMAS  AVOODS,  10  AVoodlawn  Ave 
Cranford,  N.  J. 

MAIN  HIGHWAY  tourists  inn,  lunch-room,  fill¬ 
ing  station,  .poultry  farm,  also  modern  six- 
family  house  in  city,  all  rented,  small  mort¬ 
gage;  exchange  either  for  going  farm.  GIESEL. 
29  Spring  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Country  Board 

RIDGEWOOD  REST  IIOAIE,  private  sanitorium, 
invalids,  elderly  people;  excellent  food,  nurs¬ 
ing  care:  terms  moderate.  GROVE  AND  VAN 
DIEN  AA’E.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Tel.  Ridgewood 
6-5517. 

SUMMER  GUESTS  taken;  cool,  quiet,  rural; 

horses  available;  excellent  cooking  and  ser¬ 
vice;  $15  to  $20.  DOROTHY  ADAMS,  Kirk- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

THE  BAER’S  DEN,  in  the  mountains  of  Sulli¬ 
van  County,  modern  improvements,  reason¬ 
able  rates;  write  for  information.  GEO.  J. 
BAER,  Mileses,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Summer  boarders,  modern  farm,  nice 
rooms,  good  food,  $15  week.  CLARENCE 
CHANDLER,  Sunset  Farm,  Bennington,  A’t. 

FEAA’  GUESTS  taken;  excellent  table  and  ser¬ 
vice;  refined  and  restful;  trained  nurse  in 
home;  ideal  honeymoon  retreat;  $18  per  week. 
ADA  COBLE,  Stratford,  Conn. 

EXCELLENT  ACCOMMODATIONS,  ten  dollars 
wreek.  BRUCELYN  FARM,  Lynn,  Pa. 

WANTED — A  good  home  on  farm  for  woman  7!> 
years  old  who  because  of  age  is  sometimes 
unreasonable  and  bothersome;  prefer  place  with¬ 
out  children,  within  100  miles  of  New  York, 
where  she  will  be  treated  kindly  and  her  wel¬ 
fare  guarded  carefully  at  reasonable  prices; 
give  full  particulars.  ADA’ERTISER  4052, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  AA’IXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

LOOK — Nice  country  cured  old  Virginia  hams 
40c  per  lb.,  shoulder  25e  per  lb.,  delivered 
your  post  office,  C.  O.  D.  BLACK  AVALNUT 
CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 

PURE  IIOME-MADE  sausage,  4 y2  lbs.  for  $1, 
postpaid;  fresh  hams,  shoulders  and  loins:  sat¬ 
isfaction  assured.  BURLEIGH  JONES,  Mere¬ 

dith,  N.  H. 

PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails  postpaid  third  zone, 
clover,  pail.  90  cts;  two,  $1.70;  four,  $3; 
mixed,  pail,  70  cts;  two,  $1.30;  four,  $2.30;  60- 
lb.  can,  clover,  here,  $4.50;  two  cans,  $8.50. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

YOUNG  LAYING,  three-banded,  leather-colored 
Italian  queen  bees  50c  each;  10,  40c  each;  25, 
35c  each.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 

LEAA’IS  2-FT.  reversible  extractor,  like  new. 
$15.  II.  S.  OSTRANDER,  Mellenville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — General  store,  full  stock,  cash 
only:  don’t  write,  come.  ADVERTISER  4010. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — AA’estern  Electric,  32-volt,  home 
lighting  plant,  in  first-class  condition,  guar¬ 
anteed,  3%  horsepower  with  pulley:  $50. 
FRANCIS  LANE,  Mt.  Tremper,  Ulster  County, 

BUTCHER,  DUTCH,  married,  would  like  to 
hear  from  reliable  party  where  a  butcher  is 
needed;  experience  killing  and  dressing  cattle 
and  pigs,  good  boner  and  sausage  maker,  will 
also  consider  position  for  boss.  ADVERTISER 
4048,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  each  week  to  buy  and  sell  farm 
property,  personal  services,  farm  products 
and  other  articles  of  value.  If  you  have 
anything  to  offer  these  readers  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  pay  you  to  run  a  little  advertisement 
in  these  columns  under  the  proper  classi¬ 
fication.  Your  announcement  will  be  car¬ 
ried  into  more  than  250,000  country  homes. 
Many  readers  report  remarkable  results 
from  these  small1  classified  advertisements. 

The  cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance,  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  Thursday  morning 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  following  week’s 
issue.  Reference  required  from  all  new 
advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 

Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Report 
for  33rd  week,  ending  June  IS. 

During  the  past  week  the  total  lay  for 
all  pens  was  4,702  eggs,  or  a  yield  of  68 
per  cent.  Each  breed  consistently  but  not 
alarmingly  dropped  a  few  points. 

Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm  from 
Massachusetts,  topped  the  list  last  week 
with  a  total  of  65  eggs  that  scored  67 
points.  Two  other  pens  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  namely  Reds  entered  by  Dickinson 
Bros.,  and  Leghorns  sponsored  by  Mead- 
owedge  Farm,  ranked  second  with  66 
points  each.  Connecticut  claimed  third 
and  fourth  places  with  a  team  of  Barred 
Rocks  owned  by  R.  Walter  Bishop,  and 
one  of  Leghorns  backed  by  George  Lowry 
Poultry  Farm,  having  63  and  62  points 
respectively.  George  B.  Treadwell's  pen 
of  Reds  from  Massachusetts,  and  J.  A. 
Hanson’s  team  of  Leghorns  from  Corval¬ 
lis.  Ore.,  tied  for  fifth  place  with  61 
points  each. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of 
the  principal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

White  Wyandottes.  — •  Fisher  Poultry 
Farm.  Canada,  1,517  eggs,  1,493  points; 
The  Locusts,  Conn.,  1,437  eggs,  1,378 
jioiiits. 

Barred  Rocks. — Oakland  Farm,  R.  I., 
1.825  eggs,  1,788  points;  R.  C.  Cobb. 
Mass.,  1,744  eggs,  1,747  points;  James 
Dryden,  Cal.,  1,793  eggs,  1,730  points. 

White  Rocks.— E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass..  1,- 
611  eggs,  1,701  points;  Collins  &  Rip- 
Iter.  Iowa,  1,578  eggs,  1,544  points ;  P. 
S.  Davis  &  Son,  N.  H.,  1,518  eggs,  1,- 
478  points. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  George  B.  Treadwell. 
Mass.,  1,949  eggs,  1,931  points ;  Par¬ 
menter’s  Farm,  Mass.,  1,836  eggs.  1,853 
points;  Donald  I.  Goodenougli,  Conn..  1,- 
749  eggs,  1,844  points;  E.  N.  Larrabee, 
N.  H.,  1,773  eggs,  1,829  points. 

White  Leghorns. — George  Lowry  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Conn.,  1,869  eggs,  1,806 
points ;  Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y., 
1,754  eggs,  1.793  points ;  Hollywood  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Wash.,  1,795  eggs,  1,766  points  ; 
A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son,  1,746  eggs,  1.752 
points ;  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J.,  1,695 
eggs,  1.734  points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
4.762  eggs,  4,802  points;  total  to  date, 
151,572  eggs,  148,872  points ;  _  best  pen 
for  the  week,  65  eggs,  67  points ;  best 
pen  to  date,  1,949  eggs,  1,931  points; 
average  pen  total  to  date,  1,516  eggs, 
1.4S9  points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties.  — • 
70  White  Wyandottes,  57.3 ;  130  White 
Rocks  63.3  ;  120  Barred  Rocks  66.9 ;  300 
R.  I.  Reds  69.6;  380  White  Leghorns 
70.8 ;  1,000  average  all  varieties  68. 


Baby  Chick  Convention 

The  International  Baby  Chick  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  their  convention  at  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  August  1-5.  Following  is 
a  summary  of  the  program  : 

Monday.  August  1,  at  2  P.  M.,  “Hatch¬ 
ery  Operating  Problems”  with  speakers 
assigned  for  such  topics  as  “Should 
Chicks  Be  Brooded  in  Hatchery  Build¬ 
ings?”  and  “Feeding  to  Produce  Fer- 
tilitv  and  Hatchability.”  The  last  sub¬ 
ject"  will  be  handled  by  Prof.  J.  G.  Hal- 
pin.  Professor  Poultry  Husbandry,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Tuesday  will  be  Sales  Problems  where 
methods  of  increasing  sales  will  be  han¬ 
dled.  One  of  the  outstanding  subjects  on 
this  day  will  be  “Breaking  Down  Sales 
Resistance,”  by  Marco  Morrow,  Assist¬ 
ant  Publisher,  Capper  Publications,  To¬ 
peka,  Kans.  “Two  Sales  Plans  for  Small 
and  Large  Hatcheries,”  will  be  discussed 
by  P.  L.  Sanford,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Campbell-Sanford  Advertising  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  and  Clyde  Duncan,  Publicity 
Specialist,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wednesday  will  be  Business  Day  m 
which  special  consideration  will  be  giv¬ 
en  to  “Increasing  Poultry  and  Egg  Con¬ 
sumption”  to  be  discussed  by  E.  L. 
Rhoades,  Editor  New  Era  in  Food,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  and  Harry  R.  Lewis,  Presi¬ 
dent  National  Poultry  Council,  Davis- 
ville,  R.  I. 

Thursday  will  be  Production  Prob¬ 
lems.  Dr.  M.  A.  .lull,  Senior  Poultry- 
man.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  will  discuss  “Flock  Improvement 
Through  Hatchery  and  Breeder  Co-opera¬ 
tion.”  “Production  and  Egg  Size  as  It 
Affects  the  Hatching  Industry,”  will  be 
discussed  by  Prof.  L.  F.  Payne,  Poul- 
tryman  in  Charge,  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

“Control  of  Poultry  Disease,”  by  Dr. 
W.  A.  Billings,  Extension  Veterinarian, 
University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul. 
“Three  Enemies  of  the  Poultry  Indus¬ 
try,  Coccidiosis,  Bronchitis  and  Pullo- 
rum”  will  be  discussed  by  Dr.  B.  A. 
Beach,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 
“A  Review  of  the  Latest  Scientific  Poul¬ 
try  Developments”  by  Dr.  J.  Holmes 
Martin,  in  Charge  of  Poultry,  University 
of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky. 

The  executive  secretary  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  Reese  V.  Hicks,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale.— Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt„ 
5%  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  registered,  $100  to  $125;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  choice,  $80  to  $90;  cows,  fresh 

milk,  grades,  good,  $65  to  $75;  cows,  fresh 

milk,  grades,  medium,  $50  to  $60:  cows,  fresh 

milk,  grades,  common,  $30  to  $40;  veal  calves, 

milk  fed,  choice,  $6  to  $7;  veal  calves,  milk 
fed,  good,  $4.50  to  $5;  lambs,  $5  to  $6:  chick¬ 
ens,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  broilers,  lb.,  28  to  30c; 
eggs,  local,  fresh,  mixed,  doz.,  18  to  20c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  12 
to  13c;  milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  sold  from 
stores,  qt.,  10c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  14  to  15c; 
butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  but¬ 


ter,  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb..  19  to  21c; 
cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  cheese,  part 
skim,  lb.,  15  to  17c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz., 
21  to  23c;  eggs,  Western,  fresh,  doz.,  -14  to 
16c:  chickens,  native  roasting,  lb.,  38  to  40e; 
broilers,  lb.,  38  to  40c:  fowls,  lb.,  22  to  23c; 
turkeys,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  20  to  22c;  pota¬ 
toes,  new  crop,  pk.,  30  to  33c;  cabbage,  lb., 
4c;  strawberries,  qt.,  11  to  12c.  F.  A.  O. 


Potato  Rolls 

One  cup  mashed  potatoes,  1%  cups 
milk,  two-tliirds  cup  sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoon  salt,  two  eggs,  one-half  cup  short¬ 
ening,  two  cakes  yeast,  one-fourth  cup 
lukewarm  water,  seven  cups  bread  flour. 

Mix  together  the  milk  which  has  been 
brought  to  the  scalding  point,  sugar,  salt, 
shortening,  mashed  potatoes,  and  beaten 
eggs.  When  mixture  is  lukewarm,  add 
the  yeast  cakes  which  have  been  dis¬ 
solved  in  one-fourth  cup  of  lukewarm 
water,  and  three,  cups  of  the  flour.  Beat 
until  the  mixture  is  quite  smooth.  Add 
balance  of  flour,  but  do  not  knead.  Place 
in  a  bowl,  cover,  and  store  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator.  When  ready  to  bake  take 
dough  from  refrigerator  and  shape  into 
rolls.  The  dough  will  be  quite  sticky,  and 
a  little  flour  should  be  shaken  over  it, 
and  the  fingers  kept  well  floured.  Let 
stand  until  quite  light,  double  in  size,  in 
a  warm  place.  Bake  15  or  20  minutes  at 
425  degrees.  This  makes  four  dozen  me¬ 
dium-sized  rolls. 

Part  of  dough  may  be  made  into  rolls 
at  one  time,  and  the  balance  of  dough 
stored  in  the  refrigerator  until  it  is 
wanted.  ellen  johnston. 


Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  by  the 
Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association.  Auctions  are  held  every 
Monday  and  Thursday  at  1  P.  M.  W. 
Atlee  Tomlinson  is  auction  manager. 

Egg  prices  June  23,  1932: 

Fancy  large  . $0.2514 

Fancy  medium  . 22% 

Extra  large  . 25% 

Extra  medium  . 22% 

Standard  large . 23% 

Standard  medium  . 22 

Pullets  . 19% 

Total  number  of  cases  214. 


WORLDS  FINEST 
lL,%%D  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  from  blood-tested  Tancred, 

Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman  and  other 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous 
capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others?  Thousands 
including  four  departments  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks 

Write  for  Our  Free  Poultry  Book. 

NOTE  LOW  PRICES 


Prices  Prepaid — Summer  Delivery  100  500 

Wli,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  94.50  $23.50 

Wh.,  Bf.  Orpingtons  ) 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks,  lteds  V .  5.00  35.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  1 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  8.00  40.00 

Assorted,  Light .  8.50  17.50 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds . 4.50  33.50 


100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid,  or  send  $1.00  to  book 
order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage, 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 


The  Business  Man’s  Bird  for  Profits 


We  are  one  of  the  largest  and  original  breed¬ 
ers.  You  get  full  benefit  of  our  pedigreeing, 
trap-nesting,  matings,  blood-testing  (13 
years) — at  NO  extra  cost. 

We  are  hatching  every  week  all  summer.  Hub¬ 
bard  Chicks,  because  of  Low  Mortality  and  Rapid 
Growth,  are  EXTREMELY  PROFITABLE  FOR 
BROILER  PURPOSES. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1932  Catalog  FREE. 

IIUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


[Leghorns-RedsHocks-Wyandottes  | 

NewHampshirt  Keds-Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks  f 


t“WFLL  BRED/*0* WELL  BREEDER^ 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks 
State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found. 
Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Season’s  rock  bottom  prices 
Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W.  Rocks  and 
Leghorns  Hall  Cross  Wyandottes 
12c  13c  15c 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices  to 
broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Big,  Vigorous,  Fast-Growing.  Heavy-Laying. 

100  500  1000 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns ...  $6,50  $32.50  $60.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  8.00  40.00  75.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  8.50  42.50  80.00 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wyan . 10.00  47.50  90.00 

Special  Matings:  Wh.  Leghorns,  4c  each  ad¬ 
ditional;  other  breeds,  3c  each  additional. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three  weeks  old  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Wyandottes. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Blood-Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or.X.  O.  D.  _  .  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) ..  ,$3.'00  $5.00  $9  $42  $80 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) ....  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

Above  chicks  are  tested1 5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Bast  money  can  buy. 
HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Order  Now—  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) _ $2.50  $4.00  $7  $32  $60 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) _  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  3.50  6  27  50 

From  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks  .100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Catalog  FREE.  Write — 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Maple  Lawn  Chicks  i°nrd  QPura0^ 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000" 

White  Leghorns . $5.00  $23.00  $45.00 

|White  Ply.  Rocks .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

White  Wyandottes .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Owens  Str.  R.  I.  Reds.  6.50  30.00  60.00 
Rocks  (Per.  2D32)...  6.50  30.00  60.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mix.  $4.50 — 100;  Heavy  Mix,  $5.50 
White  Pekin  Ducklings.  $15 — 100;  $70—500 
Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lots. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM.  McAIIstcrvflle.  Pa. 


Park’s  Bar. 


Fairport  "Profit 

Standard"  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains— Tancredi  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard^ 
Park’s  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary  J 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  priceor  even  less?  We  shipC.O.D.,  guaran-  j 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  I 

chicks.  Wole  for  fall  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
B.  D.  42.  Fairport.  N.  Y. 


aims 


CHICKS 

4]/2C  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  $5.50  per  100.  Rocks 
and  Reds,  $7.60  per  100.  Wyan- 
dottes,  $7.50.  Broilers,  $5.50. 
lc  more  in  lots  less  than  100. 

24-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100%  delivery. 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBHRG,  PA. 


Weisie*?Chicks 


Select  Matings — Blood-Tested  100  400  1000 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 

Wyan-Rock  &  Bram-Ro«k  Cross. $11.00  $42.00  $100.00 

W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes .  12.00  46.00  110.00 

Shipped  postpaid;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Hatches 
every  week  throughout  entire  year. 

Write  for  Pullet  Prices  and  Booklet. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns.  $5.50  $25.00  $45.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Bar’n  Str.  Wh.  Legs. . .  6.00  27.50  50.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds..  7.00  32.00  60.00 

White  Rocks  . ; .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  27.50  50.00 

100%  live  delivery-  postpaid. 

Order  direct  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAIIstervllle,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

ORDER  NOW  100  500  1000 

Tanc. Str. S.C.W. Leghorns  $5.00  $24  $45 

Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks  (Per.  \ 

6C32)  and  S.  C.  Reds..  00  *68 

Heavy  Mix.  $5.60-100,  Light  Mix.  $4.50-100 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  P.  P.  Paid.  All  free 
range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAIIstervllle,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  VhVc'kY 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs... $5. 50  $25.00  $45.00 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs. ....  6.09  27.50  50.00 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  I.  Reds .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed  $4.50 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6 — 100; 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Write  for  new  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  on  all  breeds.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock. Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

English  Barron  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leg. $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 
S.  C.  Barred  Rox  &  B.  I.  Reds.  . .  6.00  30.00  60.00 
Light  Mixed,  $4.50-100.  Heavy  Mixed,$5.50- 100.  100% 
live  del.  P.P.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER.  Box  R,  McALIST E R V I LLE.  Pa. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  $6 — 100:  White  Wyandottes, 
$7 — 100:  Heavy  Mixed,  $5 — 100.  We  ship  every 
Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain,  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.00  $5.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks....  2.00  3.50  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.25  5.50 

500  lots  $2.50  less:  1.000  lots  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield.  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks. $2.00  $3.50  $6.50  $31.00  $60 
Buff  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds..  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 
Rose  Comb  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 
Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Leghorns... 

$5. 00 

$25.00 

$45  00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks 

7.00 

32.00 

60.00 

S.  C.  Reds . 

7.00 

32.00 

60.00 

Heavy  Mixed  ... 

6.00 

27.50 

50.00 

Light  Mixed . 

4.50 

22  50 

45.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAIIstervllle,  Pa. 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S'T,CioSl?o<larn‘S,r,l„ . isS  K3.M  !«.M 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  6.00  28.00  55.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.00 

Light  Mixed  . •••••  4.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY,  R.D.6,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


23.00 

20.00 


45.00 

40.00 


HEAVY  MIXED  CHICKS 

$5.75  Per  Hundred.  Catalogue  free. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES  Dept.  N.  GREENCASTLE  PA. 


PULLETS — S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  12  week  old ;  State  Certified 
stock,  60c  each.  ARTZDALE  FARM  ■  Woodstock,  Ya. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks. .  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1,000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns. .  .$5.50  $25.00  $50  00 
Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns...  5.50  25.00  '50  00 
Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds..  6.50  30.00  60i00 
Light  Mixed,  $5.00 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed.  $6.00 — 100. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid" 
Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog' 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  R,  Cocolamus.Pa.' 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $6.00  per  IOO 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.00  per  IOO 

Low  prices  on  started  chicks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Prepaid.  100%  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


CHICKS 


FROM  FREE  RANGE 
SELECTED  FLOCKS 

Postpaid  in  lots  of —  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$3.25  $5.50  $25.00  $45.00 
S.  C.  Bd.  Rocks  and  Reds...  3.75  6.50  30.00  55.00 
Light  Mix,  $4.50  per  100;  Heavy  Mix.  $5.00  per  100. 
Fair  View  Poultry  Farm  -  R.  D.  3  -  Millerstown,  Pa. 


BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Bred  from  Trapnested  Hollywood  White  Leghorns— 2 
wk,  started  chicks,  12c;  4  wk.  pullets,  35c;  10  wk.  pullets, 
75c;  ready-to-lay,  $1.10;  cockerels,  4  wks.  and  over,  10c. 
Shipped  by  express.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

MEAD0WBR00K  POULTRY  FARM  Box  A  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottesand  Buff  Orpingtons,  $7.00 
— 100;  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6.50 
—100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.00— 100.  Prepaid  10o% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 


NOW  6  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  5  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CIIA8.  F.  EW  ING  lit.  2  McCLURE,  PA. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Quality  Chicks 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED 

White  Leghorns,  Sc;  Barred,  White  or  Huff  Rocks,  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes,  6c;  Heavy  Mixed,  5c.  Cash  or 

C.O.D.  PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 


White  &  Barred  Hocks  and  Reds .  $6.00  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  per  100 


Postage  paid.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLURE  ELEC.  HATCHERY.  U.  G.Herbster.  Prop.,  McClure.  Pa. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  and  Reds  $5.50—100.  Heavy 
Mixed,  $5—100.  We  ship  every  Monday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  \V.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds . 


FROM  BLOOD 
TESTED  BREEDERS 

IOO  500 

$7.00  $32.50 

$7.00  $32.50 


100%  live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Circular  free. 

11.  M .  I.EISTER  Rox  R  NIoAllsterville,  Pa. 


SUPREME  5lAccth%  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  $6-100 

Heavy  Mixed  . !. $5-100 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D 

Super-Service  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

HEARTY  ™aeldly  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6 — 100.  Heavy  Mixed 
$5.00.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed’ 
l’EOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA 


PURE  rnin/C  Wh.&Bar.  Rooks  $6.00-100 

bred  tHIth^  Six.'d“e<ls:;;;’  tTo-Z 

Wh.  Leghorns  $5.50.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O  D 

Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

Rocks,  $6;  Reds.  $7;  Leg- 

- - Heavy  Mix.  $5.50:  Assorted, 

Free  range.  Safe  del.  guar.  Circular. 

Box  R  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  gffsS 

W.  A.  LAUVER 


Wh.  Leghorn  PulletsZe0nor&yr,  *£ 

range  birds  bred  for  high  egg  production.  Immediate 
delivery.  Circular  free.  FISHER  BROS.,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

Tested  Chicks  C.O.  D. — 3c  and 

All  Summer.  One  Quality  the  Best.  One  Price  *tf?e 
Lowest.  Gardendale  Farm  Hatcheries,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

0HI0K<k  non  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7;  Leghorns. 
UniOlYO  U.  U.  U.  $5;  Heavy  Mixed!  $6;  Light  $6 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LAUYER,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa 

PTJLEETS— Barron  English  White  Leghorns  Exclu¬ 
sively,  now  3,  4  and  5  months  old.  Catalogue  free 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  New  Washington,  0. 


Pn//x>fc  barge  Vigorous  Barred  Hocks,  10  weeks,  80o. 

A  Ulitlo  M.  F.  Roberts  Llewood  Ave.  Paramos,  N.  J. 

Black  leghorn  pullets-$9o  nor  100 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  •  -  Pittstown,  N  j! 


FOR  SALE— S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  12  weeks  old 
well  grown.  NORMAN  TREBLE,  R.  D.  2,  Holley,  N.  Y.’ 

AJICE  WH.  WYANDOTTE  PULLETS— March 
INI  10th  hatch,  $1.10  each.  CARL  DORN,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 

RfltrpH  Rork  Chirks  Connec»cut  accredited  stock 

Ddirea  KOCH  UlllCKt>  SMITH'S  ROCK  FARM.  Madis.n.Cai.n. 

r_„  Colft  f  ?iant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs;  also  Poults 
rOl  ualc  1  fronl  selected  stock  and  a  few  excel¬ 
lent  yearling  toms.  Write  for  catalogue 
ASH  GROYE  FARMS  TURKEY  RANCH.  Saratoga  Springs.  N  ,Y 

STRONG  BABY  BRONZE  POULTS 

from  selected  stock.  10-$4.25;  50-$20.00.  Eggs  20c.  Prepaid 
and  safe  arrival.  HIGHLAND  FARM  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 

ARGEST  Breeders  Ps-siil+r.  in  any  quantity, 
in  Maryland  Oilers  4  G U 1  la  Write  for  prices 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS  -  St.  Michaels,  Md. 


E 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings 


New  low  prices  Finest 
_  stock.  Prompt  delivery. 
Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEYIEW  POULTRY  FARM, Barker,  N.Y 


DI  ICICI  INHS  SlaminotU  White  Pekins 

A-f'-'A-rvi-'lll  VAO  Extra  large.  Prompt  delivery. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N  Y 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Many  of  our  250,000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  forY 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply-** 
their  wants?  tJ 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver-3D 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New-. 
Yorker  each  week  and  order  from  soms.i 
breeder  whose  announcement  appears  in,', 
these  columns.  If  you  have  a  good  sup-% 
ply  of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to® 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  iu~ 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you-, 
orders  for  all  the  birds  that  you  cai£, 
spare.  Write  for  rates  and  information-  * 
to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT.  THH4 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30tt« 
St.,  New  York  City. 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.) 
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Try  Hqj^ 


Published  Weekly  by  The  Eural  Publishing  Co., 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York.  Price  Fifty  Cents  a  Year. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  .Tune  2,  1879.  at 
Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March 
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A  Ten-acre  Field  on  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander'’ s  Farm  in 


Wisconsin,  Which  Produced  1,000  Bushels  of  Pedigreed  Oats 


Photo  by  M.  E.  Dienier. 


Getting  in  the  Winter  Wheat 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER. 

In  1878  I  learned  a  lesson  in  seed¬ 
sowing  and  moisture  conservation  which 
has  never  been  forgotten,  and  has  proved 
useful  in  many  instances.  It  was  on  an 
800-acre  farm  in  Forfarshire,  Scotland, 
that  the  lesson  was  learned,  by  observa¬ 
tion  and  actual  practice,  for  we  took  part 
in  the  operation  of  getting  a  25-acre 
held  seeded  to  Winter  wheat.  The  fine 
field,  of  the  Devonian  red  sandstone  sys¬ 
tem,  was  composed  of  splendid,  easily 
worked  sandy  loam  on  which  potatoes, 
especially,  grew  most  profitably. 

The  day  wheat  sowing  was  to  be  done, 
the  field  was  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  potato  “vines”  which  were 
wilted,  partially  dry  at  the  ground  sur¬ 
face,  and  completely  hiding  the  “drills,” 
some  30  inches  or  more  apart,  in  which 
had  matured  a  great  crop  of  “Champion” 


tubers.  The  potatoes  were  ripe,  for  that 
was  learned  by  rubbing  them  with  the 
finger  tips  and  noting  that  the  thin  skin 
peeled  off.  Just  how  that  tremendous 
crop  of  vines  was  to  be  got  rid  of,  I  did 
not  know ;  for  the  operation  was  to  be 
new  to  me.  But  it  soon  was  in  full 
swing,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  job  of 
potato  lifting  and  wheat  seeding  done 
in  such  a  masterful  way  as  then  was 
demonstrated,  being  made  possible  by  a 
host  of  able  and  experienced  workers. 

A  few  minutes  after  6  A.  M.  a  potato 
digger,  pulled  by  three  big  Clydesdale 
geldings,  tackled  the  first  row,  well  away 
from  the  stone  dyke  of  the  field ;  a  few 
rows  being  previously  plowed  out  and 
the  tubers  removed.  The  digger  had  an 
immense  curved  knife,  cutting  well  be¬ 
low  the  lowest  roots  of  the  potato  plants, 
which  loosened  the  soil,  and  turned  it 
partially  to  one  side,  while  a  rimless  reel 
or  wheel,  having  prongs  on  the  outer  end 


of  each  spoke,  revolved  and  threw  out  the 
potatoes  as  it  combed  through  the  friable 
soil.  When  two  rows  had  been  dug,  the 
vines  were  raked  to  one  side,  pitched 
into  a  dump-cart  and  hauled  to  a  long- 
low  heap,  to  be  made  into  compost  for 
manure.  Later  as  the  digging  progressed, 
a  hay-rake  gathered  the  vines,  and  more 
than  one  cart  was  kept  busy  removing 
them. 

Now  followed  women,  each  allotted  a 
“station”  of  a  certain  number  of  yards 
of  row,  from  which  to  gather  the  "pota¬ 
toes,  and  furnished  for  the  purpose  with 
an  oblong  wooden  box-like  basket,  having 
a  bottom  of  wide  wire  mesh  through 
which  earth  from  the  tubers  fell,  as  they 
were  placed  therein.  As  the  baskets  were 
filled  with  tubers,  their  contents  were 
dumped  into  large  creels,  woven  of  tough, 
unbarked  willow  withes.  These  in  turn 
were  emptied  into  dump  carts  and  hauled 
to  the  head  of  the  field  where  pits  had 


been  dug  for  their  reception.  These  pits 
were  long,  narrow  and  not  over  two  feet 
deep.  Into  them  the  potatoes  were 
dumped,  against  a  door  held  on  the  far 
side,  and  immediately  formed  into  a  coni¬ 
cal  pile,  to  be  covered  in  turn  with 
straw,  and  then  with  earth.  Later,  in 
cold  weather,  the  pits  had  sometimes  to 
be  again  covered  with  long,  straw  ma¬ 
nure  and  then  with  another  layer  of 
earth.  Many  a  long  day  I  have  put  in 
at  that  tedious  work,  and  later  shoveled 
the  potatoes,  with  a  special  blunt-ended 
shovel  of  steel  bars,  to  a  riddle  worked  by 
a  woman  on  each  side  of  the  long  pit. 

Potatoes  for  market  have  to  stay  in  a 
1*4 -inch  mesh  riddle  (sieve)  ;  the  small 
potatoes  are  saved  for  seed  or  fed  to 
pigs  and  poultry. 

As  soon  as  the  potatoes  exposed  by  the 
digger,  or  readily  lifted  from  the  earth, 
had  been  gathered  and  hauled  away,  a 
(Continued  on  Fage  632) 
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Fruit  Notes  and  Other  Things 

May  I  comet  a  wrong  impression  given  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue?  it  is  true  that  the  Elberta  will  polli- 
nize  the  J.  II.  Hale  peach,  but  it  is  incorrect  to 
designate  it  as  a  pollinizer  because  the  blossoming 
periods  do  not  coincide.  The  .T.  H.  Hale  peach  is 
not  self-fertile,  but  is  far  superior  to  the  Elberta  in 
size  and  quality,  consequently  sells  well  when  there 
is  no  demand  for  Elberta.  A  true  pollinizer  for 
Hale  is  South  Haven,  while  Rochester  is  also  su¬ 
perior  to  Elberta  as  a  pollinizer  for  Hale.  In  set¬ 
ting  peaches,  set  Hale  in  two  or  three  rows,  then  a 
row  of  South  Haven  and  again  Hale.  South  Haven 
is  an  excellent  jteach,  which  will  ripen  and  be  out 
of  the  way  before  Hale  ripens.  Rochester  will  do 
for  an  interplanted  pollinizer  for  Hale,  but  it  must 
be  thinned,  as  it  tends  to  overbear  and  run  small. 
It  is  a  good  quality  peach,  but  not  a  good  shipper, 
as  it  bruises  and  discolors  easily,  and  is  also  extra 
fuzzy. 

An  abundance  of  blossom  does  not  mean  an 
abundance  of  fruit.  We  had  an  extra  fine  blossom 
season,  but  the  set  of  both  pears  and  apples  was 
disappointing  while  cherries  are  not  over  half  a  full 
crop.  K idler  pears  set  poorly,  while  Bartletts  did 
quite  well.  McIntosh  apples  made  their  usual  poor 
set,  while  Stayman  Winesap  set  quite  full.  Evidently 
there  will  not  be  the  flood  of  apples  which  broke 
the  market  last  year.  Strawberries  made  a  fair- 
crop,  but  sold  so  low  it  did  not  pay  to  hire  pickers. 
Rig  fields  of  strawberries  where  hired  pickers  picked 
for  24  cents  a  16-quart  crate  and  dozens  of  crates 
were  picked  daily  either  netted  the  grower  a  loss, 
or  the  gain  was  so  small  that  he  did  not  get  day 
wages  for  his  time  in  hauling  the  crates  to  market. 
The  price  dropped  as  low  as  50  cents  a  crate,  pick¬ 
ing  was  24  cents,  crate  cost  24  cents,  so  the  grower- 
made  two  cents  a  crate  and  had  to  haul  them  to 
market. 

The  long  wished-for  rain  finally  came,  but  too 
late  to  help  strawberries.  It  did  do  wonders  for 
corn,  oafs  and  pot  a  roes,  but  wheat  was  headed  and 
partly  tilled  before  the  rain  came.  Alfalfa  stood  the 
dry  weather,  as  usual,  and  made  a  bumper  first 
cutting,  so  hay  has  dropped  to  $7  in  the  field  or  $9 
delivered,  the  lowest  in  years. 

This  is  county,  State  and  national  election  year 
and,  as  usual,  candidates  for  various  offices  flock  to 
my  place  with  promises  of  great  things  if  only  they 
are  elected.  I  am  hard-boiled  on  that  prospect  after 
many  years  of  suc-h  bunk,  especially  the  farm  planks 
in  national  party  platforms. 

Around  our  Long  Acres  home  is  the  usual  riot  of 
color,  which  is  the  result  of  long  and  continued 
planning  which  is  working  out  nicely.  We  aimed 
to  have  some  kind  of  flowering  plant  from  early 
Spring  to  late  Fall,  with  the  annuals  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  picture.  For  some  reason  I  cannot  grow 
lilacs,  although  other  shrubs,  like  snowball  and 
Spineas,  do  well  on  our  clay  soil.  Never  let  anyone 
tell  you  Ihe  English  walnuts  are  a  success  this  far 
north.  My  hardy  trees  do  stand  the  Winter,  but 
they  are  12  years  old,  less  than  six  feet  tall,  and 
never  a  sign  of  a  nut.  My  bearing-age  apple  trees 
which  I  bought  from  a  New  York  nursery  years  ago 
have  not  borne  an  apple  to  date,  but  are  growing 
nicely  after  a  period  of  partial  stunting. 

1  am  hoeing  corn  in  quack  grass  with  the  old  sun 
pouring  down.  That  quack  sod  sure  does  make  big 
corn  if  conquered  with  cultivator  and  hoe,  although 
it  does  not  die,  no  matter  how  severely  you  keep  it 
down  during  early  Summer.  I  have  learned  to  live 
with  quack,  wild  morning-glories  and  Canada  thistles, 
and  not  complain  either.  The  milkweeds  are  friends, 
even  though  1  do  chop  them  with  the  hex*  when  I 
meet  them.  The  scent  of  a  flowering  milkweed  is 
about  the  nicest  thing  I  ever  smelled,  while  the 
Monarch  butterflies  delight  to  make  their  jewel 
boxes  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  and  the  gold- 
shining  bugs  are  on  top  every  year.  The  green  gold- 
sliiners  are  not  here  yet  but  I  look  for  them  every 
day  and  along  with  them  will  come  the  dusty,  red 
solemn  bug  with  long  horns  which  ahvays  reminds 
me  of  a  preacher  in  linen  duster. 

I  discovered  some  years  ago  that  placing  fresh 
manure  around  melon,  squash  and  cucumber  hills 
kept  the  yellow  and  black  striped  bugs  away,  so  am 
placing  fresh  manure  again  this  year  around  those 
hills.  Evidently  the  bugs  do  not  like  the  manure. 
Tobacco  dust  is  just  as  good  and  is  also  a  fertilizer, 
while  common  dust  used  for  orchard  work  is  good. 
The  manure  mulches  the  soil,  leaches  fertility  dur¬ 
ing  rains,  and  keeps  the  bugs  away,  so  I  use  it  as 
it  becomes  available. 

This  week  the  boys  and  I  had  the  fine  job  of 
moving  and  rebuilding  the  pasture  fence  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  ravine,  and  thus  is  crooked  as  a  snake.  Re¬ 
moving  old  barb  wire  and  bunching  it  is  my  idea  of 
a  bad  job,  but  it  had  to  be  done,  although  it  meant 
many  a  torn  place  on  hands  and  clothing.  My  new 
cow  treated  the  old  fence  as  a  joke,  and  that  would 
never  do  for  later,  when  corn  was  high  enough  to 
be  tempting. 

Cows  are  going  up  a  little  in  price  and  horses  are 
away  up,  but  pigs  and  hogs  are  away  down,  so  the 
hog  men  are  up  against  hard  times,  relieved  some¬ 
what  by  low  feed  prices.  Calves  are  about  unsal¬ 
able,  which  is  hard  to  understand,  as  all  shops  have 
and  sell  plenty  of  veal,  but  where  the  veal  comes 
from  is  a  mystery,  as  no  shop  will  buy  a  calf  at  any 
price.  A  huckster  promises  to  get  mine  next  week, 
so  we  shall  have  plenty  of  milk  soon,  as  the  new 
cow  is  a  humdinger  at  the  milkpail  even  if  her  dis¬ 
position  is  none  too  sweet.  Ho  ends  the  weekly  bul¬ 
letin  from  Long  Acres;  hope  it  finds  you  well  and 
happy.  '  L- B- REBER* 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Vegetables  in  Wire  Grass  Ground 

If  other  ground  is  available  wire  grass  ground 
should  not  be  used  for  vegetables.  It  would  bo  bet¬ 
ter  to  plant  it  to  field  crops,  but  it  sometimes  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  plant  vegetables  in  wire  grass  ground. 


Wire  grass  cannot  be  kept  down  by  cultivating  only 
a  couple  of  times  during  growing  season,  the  culti¬ 
vator  must  be  used  about  once  a  week,  and  after 
every  rain  with  maybe  some  plowing,  too.  The  crop 
should  be  planted  as  soon  after  plowing  as  possible. 
If  the  ground  is  very  grassy  it  will  be  best  to  plow 
it  twice,  the  first  time  going  down  about  half  the 
depth.  That  is,  if  the  final  plowing  will  be  eight 
inches  deep,  cut  four  inches  deep  the  first  time. 

After  each  plowing  drag  over  with  a  harrow  with 
a  weight  on  it  to  hold  it  down,  dragging  in  rows  all 
the  grass  possible.  Then  go  over  with  a  fork  and 
pile  this  grass  after  which  drag  the  ground  again. 
After  the  ground  is  harrowed  and  the  grass  re¬ 
moved,  the  ground  should  then  be  bedded  and  every 
inch  of  the  surface  plowed  and  going  as  deeply  as 
possible.  For  instance,  a  furrow  should  be  opened 
like  for  planting  potatoes,  and  then  bed  on  this  so 
all  the  ground  will  be  cut.  If  the  crop  is  to  be 
planted  2%  feet  or  more  apart  between  rows,  these 
furrows  may  be  used  to  sow  fertilizer  in  and  sow 
Ihe  seed  on  the  beds. 

When  the  beds  are  thrown  up,  while  they  are 
soft  go  over  them  with  a  cultivator  with  a  weight 
on  about  three  times  to  a  bed,  once  up  the  middle 
of  the  bed  and  on  each  side  of  the  bed  and  then 
fork  up  the  loose  grass.  If  the  ground  is  wanted 
level  again  run  the  harrow  across  the  beds,  while 
the  ground  is  still  soft. 

If  the  ground  was  very  grassy  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  amount  of  grass  that  has  been  taken 
out.  While  all  this  plowing  looks  like  a  lot  of  work, 
this  time  will  well  be  repaid  in  saving  on  future 
working.  The  ground  is  now  ready  for  the  crop  and 
the  long  season  crops  and  drilled  crops  should  be 
planted  on  the  cleanest  part. 

When  possible  the  ground  should  be  planted  so 
that  the  crops  may  be  cultivated  both  ways.  The 
cultivation  should  be  once  a  week  and  after  every 
rain.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  as  to  whether 
the  surface  is  clean  or  not,  as  the  roots  will  be 
growing  underground.  Do  not  put  off  cultivating 
when  it  is  needed,  because  a  rainy  spell  might  come 
along  for  a  week  or  so  and  your  crop  would  be  gone. 

If  the  wire  grass  does  get  a  start,  with  a  one- 
horse  plow  go  each  side  of  the  row,  throwing  the 
dirt  away  from  the  row,  and  then  run  the  cultivator 
two  or  three  times  in  the  middle  to  drag  up  the  loose 
grass. 

In  very  hot  dry  weather  by  opening  up  the  culti¬ 
vator  and  going  up  the  middle  of  the  rows  once 
early  in  the  morning  so  the  sun  will  shine  on  the 
roots  all  day  and  doing  this  for  three  or  four  days 
in  succession  a  big  quantity  of  the  roots  will  be 
killed.  By  this  method  when  the  crop  is  given  final 
working  the  ground  should  be  nearly  free  of  wire 
grass.  R.  c. 

Virginia. 


Middle  North  Florida  Weather 

You  asked  two  or  three  years  ago  to  send  some 
Florida  news  once  in  a  while.  We  have  had  two 
dry  years  and  had  to  irrigate.  Now  we  have  too 
much  rain  but  that  gives  me  time  to  write  a  note 
on  weather  and  other  things.  There  is  one  thing 
about  irrigating,  it  does  not  interfere  with  outdoor 
work  and  there  is  no  idle  time  in  a  drought. 

It  has  rained  more  real  water  on  Cherokee  Farms 
in  the  last  three  days  than  all  last  Summer.  For¬ 
tunately  it  began  about  one  o’clock  on  Saturday  and 
rained  all  night,  all  day  Sunday  and  Sunday  night. 
That  was  all  right  as  our  Negro  hands  won’t  work 
Saturday  afternoon.  Rain  or  shine  they  go  to  town 
and  I  always  like  to  have  it  rain  nights  and  Sun¬ 
days  so  the  hands  can  get  some  sleep. 

But  we  had  to  pull,  wash  and  bunch  50  dozen 
beets,  and  cut,  wash  and  pack  50  hampers  of  Sum¬ 
mer  spinach ;  besides  picking,  washing  and  packing 
25  bushels  of  tomatoes,  to  fill  orders  taken  last  week. 
That  sort  of  thing  is  no  joke  in  a  blinding  rain¬ 
storm. 

I  see  The  It.  N.-Y.  advocates  a  stable  dollar.  I 
second  the  motion.  Cherokee  Farms  raises  carrots 
all  the  year  around.  Mostly  we  sell  them  bunched. 
From  November  until  May  our  only  competition 
comes  from  California  and  we  get  72  to  <S4  cents  a 
dozen  bunches.  From  June  1  to  November,  we  have 
competition  from  all  over,  and  we  get  an  average  of 
only  25  cents  a  dozen.  What  I  want  is  a  dollar 
stabilized  at  84  cents  a  dozen  on  carrots. 

Monticello,  Fla.  chas.  f.  leach. 


Notes  from  Montana  Indian  Reservation 

The  cattle  that  were  being  fed  on  an  adjoining 
ranch  through  the  Winter  have  been  taken  back  to 
the  dry  land  hill  ranches  and  turned  onto  grass  for 
the  Summer.  The  sheep  ,  also  have  been  taken  out 
on  range.  The  bees  are  buzzing*  around.  There  is 
evidence  of  mosquitoes  in  the  sloughs  and  the  birds 
are  here.  As  I  write  these  lines  there  is  a  meadow 
lark  perched  on  my  clothesline  post  almost  bursting 
his  throat. 

The  dirt  roads  are  very  bad  during  the  Spring 
when  the  frost  is  going  out.  For  three  weeks  they 
were  impassable.  Rains  have  brought  a  substantial 
amount  of  moisture  to  farming  areas.  Winter 
wheat,  range  grass  and  what  crops  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  will  be  benefited  by  the  moisture.  The  rain  has 
been  needed  and  carries  much  encouragement  to  the 
farmers.  The  middle  of  the  week  of  April  17  the 
Gallatin  Valley  country,  to  the  west  of  us,  was 
tucked  away  under  a  nine-inch  blanket  of  snow.  As 
the  past  Winter  was  one  where  feed  supplies  and 
requirements  were  harder  to  balance  than  for  many 
years,  the  recent  moisture  deposit  throughout  the 
important  stock  counties  has  given  promise  of  an 
early  supply  of  green  feed  that  will  be  a  godsend 
to  those  who  are  nearing  the  end  of  feed  supplies. 
Grass  means  everything  to  Montana,  and  rain  and 
sunshine  means  grass.  As  long  as  we  have  grass  the 
stockman  is  happy.  Grass  means  prosperity  for 
Montana.  A  season  of  good  feed  and  fat  livestock 
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would  go  a  long  way  toward  rehabilitating  the  live¬ 
stock  industry  of  the  State. 

I  spen t:  three  very  pleasant  weeks  with  friends  in 
Billings.  A  very  kind  friend  gave  me  an  old  bat¬ 
tery  set  radio.  I  doubt  very  much  if  she  realizes 
the  pleasure  she  is  giving  me,  as  being  isolated  as 
1  am,  I  can  in  that  way  keep  in  touch  with  the 
world.  After  a  hard  day’s  work,  what  is  more 
restful  than  to  be  able  to  listen  to  some  good  music? 
I  have  wished  for  a  radio  many  times,  but  of  course 
would  not  even  think  of  buying  at  the  present  time. 
They  say  you  get  anything  you  want,  if  you  want 
hard  enough. 

The  place  where  we  have  been  living  has  been 
leased,  and  we  have  been  looking  for  an  Indian 
place  to  lease  for  pasture.  We  were  trying  to  talk 
to  an  old  Indian  woman,  Plenty  Beads  by  name,  who 
didn't  speak  English.  I  asked  her  son-in-law  to  in¬ 
terpret,  which  he  refused  to  do  with  the  remark, 
“I  don’t  talk  to  her.”  Of  course  we  thought  it  was 
the  usual  mother-in-low  trouble,  but  on  inquiry 
found  it  to  be  the  Indian  custom  for  a  son-in-law 
to  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  his  mother- 
in-law. 

I  have  been  in  a  few*  of  their  homes  and  their 
living  conditions  are  deplorable.  Many  have  only 
dirt  floors  and  there  are  from  six  to  10  men,  women 
and  children  living  in  one  room.  The  stoves  are 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  the  beds  on 
the  floor  around  the  wall,  sometimes  with  a  mattress 
and  other  times  just  a  few  comforts  under  them. 
These  are  not  always  the  ignorant  or  uneducated 
ones,  for  some  of  them  are  well  educated,  but  this 
doesn’t  seem  to  make  any  difference  in  their  living- 
conditions.  The  pasture  land  x-ents  for  from  10  to 
25  cents  an  acre,  the  farm  land  up  to  $2  an  acre.  The 
water  for  irrigation  is  $1.45  an  aci’e  this  year.  The 
renter  must  pay  this  before  the  water  is  turned  into 
his  ditches.  If  he  does  not  pay,  and  raises  a  crop 
without  water,  they  will  take  his  crop  in  the  Fall 
for  water  payment,  even  though  he  has  not  used 
the  water.  Sometimes  you  can  make  a  lease  where¬ 
by  the  Indian  is  to  pay  for  the  water,  then  if  he 
fails  to  pay  it  is  chai’ged  against  the  land. 

The  Indians  feel  differently  toward  the  white  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  coming  into  the  reservation.  One  In¬ 
dian  woman  told  a  friend  of  mine  there  were  too 
many  white  people  on  the  l’eservation.  This  wom¬ 
an's  first  husband  was  a  white  man.  An  Indian 
man  in  talking  to  my  husband  said :  “AVe  want  the 
white  man  to  come  in  and  lease  our  land.” 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  of  the  "depression.” 
A  dealer  said  to  me,  “This  is  not  a  depression,  but 
will  be  our  normal  times  for  some  year’s  to  come.” 
I  feel  a  great  deal  the  same  way.  Butterfat  prices 
are  now  down  to  15  ets.,  and  top  prices  for  eggs  are 
9  cts.,  but  I  am  meeting  it  with  my  head  up  even 
though  I  must  hold  it  up  with  my  hand  at  times. 
I  remember  when  egg  prices  were  down  to  three 
cents  a  dozen,  and  the  going  day  wage  for  a  man 
was  50  cents,  yet  I  believe  the  people  in  general 
were  happier  and  more  content,  than  they  are  now. 
As  Bruce  Barton  said  in  a  recent  article,  “The 
past  war  boom  flooded  us  with  fool's  gold,  and 
every  State  and  city  and  country  town  followed  the 
lead  of  the  national  government,  creating  bureaus, 
making  roads,  erecting  public  buildings,  piling  one 
bond  issue  on  another  and  talking  merrily  about  the 
‘new  era’.”  Now  we  are  suffering  the  after  effects. 

g.  v.  L. 


Rocky  Mountain  Wild  Flowers 

Flower  lovers  on  the  Coast  to  Coast  Tour  will 
have  eyes  and  hearts  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  wild 
flowers  of  the  West.  The  numbers  and  varieties  in 
the  Yellowstone  may  literally  be  called  legion.  In 
brilliance  of  coloring  they  surpass  even  the  bold 
hues  of  earth  in  this  National  Park;  they  almost 
equal  the  splendors  of  a  high  country  sunset.  This 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  dwellers  in  the 
rainy  lowlands  who  fancy  that  the  arid  high  regions 
are  wholly  barren  and  devoid  of  floral  beauty. 

As  I  write  in  mid-June,  the  dooryard  about  our 
log  cabin  six  miles  east  of  Cody  in  which  we  have 
lived  since  we  homesteaded  this  ranch  under  the 
Carey  Act,  is  a  blaze  of  wild  flower  color.  The  coral 
cups  of  wild  geraniums  among  dusty-miller  foliage 
carpet  the  earth  from  the  house  down  to  the  irriga¬ 
tion  ditch,  for  we  built  above  the  ditch,  so  can¬ 
not  water  our  dooryard,  and  have  no  lawn.  In  the 
side  yard  purple  Asters  have  disputed  right-of-way 
with  sagebrush  and  a  variety  of  wild  grasses.  On 
Ihe  dirt  roof  of  the  log  chicken-house  a  cactus  that 
has  long  made  its  home  on  this  lofty  mesa  puts 
forth  silken  lemon-yellow  blossoms. 

The  rancher,  just  home  from  the  hills,  came  laden 
with  wild  blooms  that  do  not  grow  close  to  the 
house.  A  great  sheaf  of  blue  larkspur  whose  color 
rivals  AVyoming's  skies  and  its  spikes  those  of  the 
choicest  Delphiniums ;  a  mass  of  woody  Asters,  low- 
growing  range  plant  poisonous  to  stock,  but  very 
beautiful  and  resembling  Shasta  daisies.  An  arm¬ 
ful  of  thorny  wild  roses  with  small  pink  blossoms 
and  a  fresh  uncloying  fragrance  typical  of  moun¬ 
tain  air ;  some  sprays  of  the  showy  gold  weed,  and 
some  of  wild  Gaillardia,  a  colony  of  which  latter 
is  thriving  well  under  irrigation.  And  so  our  cabin 
home  is  beautiful  with  these  gorgeous  native 
“weeds”  which  for  us  never  lose  their  charm.  But 
I  must  not  forget  the  Indian  paintbrush,  of  the  fig- 
wort  family,  which  runs  the  gamut  of  color  from 
palest  rose  to  deep  magenta  and  which  is  one  of  our 
most  prized  Spring  wild  flowers. 

Those  of  you  who  have  a  file  of  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine  for  1927  will  find  about  half  the 
May  issue  devoted  to  flowers.  The  first  article,  “The 
Family  Tree  of  the  Flowers,”  by  Frederic  E.  Clem¬ 
ents  and  AV.  J.  Showalter,  traces  the  history  of 
flowers  unc-er  such  headings  as  “All  Flowers  Are 
Sisters  Under  the  Skin,”  “AA^hich  AA’ere  the  First 
Flowers?,”  “Grasses  Are  Man’s  Most  Valuable 
Plants,”  “Following  the  Roses  Through  the  Ages,” 
(Continued  on  Page  032) 
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Muscovy  Ducks 


There  are  about  15  standard  varieties  of  ducks. 
It  I  were  asked  to  cassify  them  as  to  merits.  I  would 
place  the  Muscovy  a  close  second.  They  are  the  na¬ 
tive  wild  ducks  of  Brazil  and  other  parts  of  South 
America,  but  have  for  centuries  been  domesticated. 
We  believe  the  Muscovy  is  not  a  “made  breed"  as 
we  classify  the  market  duck  of  today,  because  the 
oldest  works  of  which  we  have  any  record  give  de¬ 
scriptions  identical  to  those  of  the  present  time. 
The  only  exception  is  the  different  varieties  which 
no  doubt  have  sprung  through  recent  years  from 
the  original  stock. 

In  this  breed  we  now  have  three  standard  kinds 
of  Muscovy;  white,  colored  and  blue.  All  three  have 
the  same  general  characteristics.  They  weigh  10 
lbs.  for  mature  drakes,  8  lbs.  for  mature  ducks,  7 
lbs.  for  young  drakes,  while  the  young  female  is  0 
lbs.  It  is  very  common  to  find  old  drakes  weighing 
as  much  as  15  or  16  lbs.  when  fat.  though  the  fe¬ 
male  seldom  weighs  more  than  8  lbs.  when  fitted. 
Good  breeding  weights  are  a  couple  of  pounds  less 
than  standard  for  both,  as  the  overly  large  ducks 
are  for  exhibition  purposes. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  white  va¬ 
riety  is  entirely  of  that  color  with  no 
trace  of  any  other  in  any  part  of  plum¬ 
age,  while  the  colored  ones  are  black 
and  white,  often  handsomely  spotted. 

The  blues  are  pale  blue,  usually  with 
some  white  showing  on  breast  or  other 
parts.  All  are  characterized  by  the 
bare  bright  red  face,  entirely  free  of 
feather  for  some  distance  surrounding 
the  eye.  The  more  pronounced  this  is 
the  better  the  specimen. 

Wart-like  caruncles  cover  the  entire 
sides  of  the  face,  and  often  a  strip  for 
several  inches  down  the  neck  in  the 
best  exhibition  specimens.  The  drake 
has  a  crest  of  stiff  feathers,  like  a 
of  the  head  which  may 
at  will,  usually  when 
the  breeding 


which  this  breed  possesses,  the  difference  of  size  of 
the  sexes.  The  females  are  so  much  smaller  that 
buyers  do  not  like  to  receive  a  mixed  lot  with  such 
a  variation  in  weight.  But  this  is  easily  overcome 
where  these  ducks  are  raised  on  any  size  scale  be¬ 
cause  the  drakes  can  be  killed  for  one  shipment, 
and  the  females  the  next.  In  market  poultry  of 
any  breed  or  kind  it  is  always  desirable  to  have 
them  as  near  the  same  size  as  possible,  not  that 
they  “eat"  any  better,  but  because  buyers  will  dis¬ 
criminate  between  them  and.  if  mixed  lots  are  sent 
in,  will  sometimes  cut  the  price. 

Muscovy  eggs  stand  shipment  better  than  most 
duck  eggs  and,  as  has  been  said,  are  very  highly 
fertile.  One  drake  can  be  mated  with  half  a  dozen 
ducks  and  good  results  expected,  but  we  prefer  to 
hold  a  few  extra  males  in  the  breeding  flocks  to 
make  sure.  In  choosing  a  variety  for  killing  pur¬ 
poses  the  whites  are  the  only  ones  to  consider,  since 
they  dress  off  yellow  without  the  presence  of  pin 
feathers;  others  of  the  same  family  possess  the  same 
good  qualities  except  market  value  on  account  of 
the  black-feathered  plumage. 

We  are  often  amazed  at  the  way  in  which  ducks 


hood,  on  top 
be  erected 
alarmed  or 
period. 

The  three 
identical  in 
These  ducks 


through 


standard  varieties  are 
all  points  except  color, 
are  entirely  noiseless  ex¬ 
hissing  of  the  drake  may 


at  mating  time. 


cept  a  low 
sometimes  be  heard 
For  this  reason  they  may  be  kept  in 
places  where  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  other  varieties,  since  all  except  these  are  more 
or  less  noisy.  A  flock  of  a  few  hundred  Pekins  sets 
up  a  roar  that  can  be  heard  long  distances,  but  the 
lordly  Muscovy  says  nothing— this  is  one  of  his  as¬ 
sets,  but  not  his  best  one. 

As  a  market  variety  they  are  unexcelled.  They 
are  bred  extensively  in  this  country  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  rapidly  growing.  The  flavor  of  their  flesh 
is  second  only  to  the  turkey,  and  we  prefer  a  good 
fat  Muscovy  at  any  time  to  the  latter.  As  layers 
they  do  not  equal  the  Pekin,  but  are  very  excellent 
producers  of  large  smooth  white  eggs  which  are 
heavily  covered  with  an  oily  substance.  The  eggs 
are  very  rich  and  fine  for  cooking,  and  are  produced 
in  very  good  numbers.  The  old  female,  like  the  fully 
mature  goose,  is  the  best  layer  and  the  best  breeder 
and  may  be  kept  for  years.  They  start  to  lay  very 
often  in  February,  and  will  continue  for  several 
months.  About  20  eggs  wrill  be  laid  in  a  well-con¬ 
structed  nest  and,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  the  duck  will 
sit  and  hatch  usually  about  every  egg,  as  they  are 
highly  fertile.  As  sitters  and  mothers  the  Muscovy 
rivals  all  other  kinds  of  waterfowl,  and  they  are 
sometimes  used  to  mother  the  rare  varieties  not  so 
commonly  met  with.  The  mother  instinct  is  more, 
strongly  pronounced  than  in  any  other  breed  and  a 
Muscovy  never  forsakes  her  nest  or  her  charges 
after  thej  are  hatched  out.  8he  is  an  ideal  mother. 
If  broken  up  she  will  _ 


Good  Breedinq  Flock  of  White  Muscovy 

North  Creek,  N.  Y., 


Ducks.  Photo  taken 
February  3,  1932. 


devour  food,  but  your  amazement  turns  when  you 
come  to  the  Muscovy.  It  is  surprising  how  little 
the  mature  birds  eat,  and  they  seem  always  to  keep 
in  excellent  condition.  The  illustration  gives  a  fair 
idea  of  a  breeding  flock  of  White  Muscovy.  The 
females  in  this  flock,  though  are  of  1931  hatch,  and 
have  not  yet  attained  their  full  face  color.  This 

the  first  year  and  the  red 
in  evidence  though  never  so 
drakes.  The  claws  of  this 
and  they  can  inflict  severe 
i.,  them.  Ours  are  kept  trimmed 
once  or  twice  a  year  which  renders  them  as  harm¬ 
less  as  any  other  duck. 

If  flying  is  not  desired,  you  may  clip  the  tip  of 
one  wing,  and  they  will  not  get  over  a  tliree-foot 
fence.  Do  this  after  the  new  feathers  are  well 
grown  and  that  will  suffice  for  a  whole  season  or 
until  the  feathei-s  grow  again.  willet . kandall. 


comes  at  the  end  of 
patches  are  then  more 
pronounced  as  in  the 
breed  are  very  sharp 
wounds  when  catchim. 


Cabbage  A  Good  Fall  Crop 

Cabbage  is  not  a  highly  perishable  crop.  It  may 
lie  left  in  (he  field  until  freezing,  and  then  success¬ 
fully  stored  in  pits,  or  it  can  be  converted  into  kraut 
and  used  or  sold  at  will.  It  is  one  of  the  less  ex¬ 
pensive  staples,  and  goes  well  with  fresh  pork  in 
decorating  the  table  of  every  American  family. 


lay  about  20  eggs, 
can  l<e  repeated 
September  usual- 
it  is  desired  to  set 
eggs  some  other 


Yankee  Schoolmistress  Among  the  Sioux 

By  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman 

(A  Story  in  Eight  Parts) 

VI— RANCH  LIFE  IN  THE  SAND  HILLS 

Fifty  years  or  so  ago.  the  “Great  American  Des¬ 
ert"  had  not  yet  disappeared  from  our  geographies! 
A  large  part  of  the  now  flourishing  State  of  Nebras¬ 
ka  was  a  barren  and  treeless  waste.  Between  the 
Loop  and  the  Platte,  the  Dismal  and  Big  Blue  rivers, 
there  was  little  or  no  water  save  a  few  small  lakes 
strongly  impregnated  with  alkali.  It  was  a  rather 
featureless,  rolling  landscape,  thinly  clad  in  coarse 
grass  and  sand  cherries,  except  on  the  crests  of  the 
low  hills,  which  were  of  bare,  wind-carved  sand.  I 
talked  with  many  “sand-killers’’  in  the  course  of  a 
vacation  jaunt  of  several  hundred  miles,  with  a 
group  of  my  Sioux  neighbors  bound  for  one  more 
canvass  of  the  ancestral  hunting-grounds. 

Our  party  numbered  five  men.  none  of  them 
young,  all  but  one  long-haired  and  Indian-clad,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  women  and  children,  their  dogs 
and  ponies,  and  the  tents  and  other  household  pos¬ 
sessions  stowed  away  in  several  of  the 
familiar  covered  wagons  of  that  epoch. 
I  had  induced  one  family  (not  without 
some  persuasion  and  a  modest  pay¬ 
ment  in  cash),  to  carry  my  tent,  blan¬ 
kets  and  provisions,  while  I  rode  my 
own  sturdy  little  beast  along  with  two 
of  the  younger  women.  Beside  cow 
chips,  we  had  only  the  roots  and  dead 
branches  of  the  diminutive  sand  cher¬ 
ry  for  fuel,  and  necessarily  learned  to 
cook  a  meal  over  the  smallest  possible 
blaze.  When  in  good  hunting  country, 
the  women  drove  the  loaded  wagons 
at  a  slow  pace  over  a  prairie 
without  visible  trails,  while  the  men 
scouted  widely  for  game.  Sometimes 
there  was  plenty  of  fresh  venison  and 
little  else  (the  meat,  of  course,  shared 
equally  among  all  the  tents),  while  at 
others  we  ate  sparingly  of  biscuit  and 
coffee,  varied  by  occasional  milk  and 
fresh  vegetables  obtained  from  the 
widely  scattered  ranches. 

The  lot  of  the  settler  on  his  solitary 
claim  struck  me  as  far  from  an  easy 
one.  Most  of  those  whom  I  met  were 
bravely  pioneering  from  “back  East” 
— Iowa  and  Illinois — and  had  been 
“soddy,”  ingenious  though  it  be.  is  hardly  an  at- 
used  to  comparative  comfort.  The  then  universal 
tractive  dwelling,  although  the  best  were  roofed 
and  floored  with  boards,  even  lined  with  cotton 
cloth,  and  so  made  endurable.  They  are  built  of 
rough  bricks  cut  from  the  virgin  sod.  and  I  was  told 
that  a  man  could  put  up  one  of  the  primitive  kind 
all  by  himself  in  a  week. 

Corn  and  cattle  appeared  to  be  the  only  products 
of  the  country.  Many  a  weary,  resigned-looking 
housewife  assured  me  that  she  and  her  children  had 
eaten  nothing  for  days — even  for  weeks — -but  corn 
mush  and  milk,  or  bread  and  gravy.  In  one  poor 
little  home  I  observed  lace  curtains,  framed  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  a  copy  of  Moore’s  “Poems” — although 
the  children  were  barefoot  and  hungry-eyed  and  the 
timid  little  mother  literally  in  rags.  I  saw  girls 
both  teaching  school  and  riding  herd,  but  was  told 
(and  had  reason  to  believe  it  true!)  that  it  was 
hard  for  a  girl  to  stay  single  in  that  new  land.  Even 
I,  traveling  unconventionally  with  a  party  of  In¬ 
dians,  received  respectful  overtures  from  more  than 
one  wistful  young  fellow  “batching  it”  upon  his 
lonely  ranch,  and  long  since,  I  dare  say,  enrolled 
among  the  substantial  citizens  of  a  great  prairie 
State  ! 

“Oh.  can  you  talk  American?”  one  would  naively 
exclaim,  or  (more  doubtfully)  “Were  both 
_ your  parents  white 
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While  this  breed 
makes  occasional  use  of 
the  water  they  do  not 
require  it  and  seem  to 
care  less  for  it  than  any 
other  kind.  They  are 
strong  fliers,  and  may 
often  be  seen  up  in  the 
air,  but  they  will  al¬ 
ways  return  to  their 
own  yard,  and  seldom 
alight  in  any  other 
place.  They  love  to 
perch  in  high  places 
and  may  lie  seen  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  fence  or  even 
in  trees;  sometimes 
they  will  roost  with  the 
chickens  instead  of 
resting  on  the  ground  like  other  ducks. 

I  have  heard  of  some  who  could  not  hatch  Mus¬ 
covy  duck  eggs  in  an  incubator.  I  do  not  know  any 
reason  why,  if  conditions  are  right.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  incubation  period  for  this  breed 
is  five  weeks  instead  of  four,  the  time  required  for 
other  ducks.  Bear  this  in  mind  and  do  not  throw 
out  your  Muscovy  eggs  until  the  fifth  week  has 
passed.  A  hen  will  hatch  them  usually,  but  if  it  is 
found  that  she  is  growing  too  thin  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
place  her  with  a  fresh  sitter  after  the  third  or 
fourth  week  to  finish.  The  young  ducklings  hatch 
ouickly  once  they  have  chipped  the  shell,  and  do  not 
linger  like  most  kinds  in  this  respect.  They  grow 
amazingly  from  shell  to  market,  and  are  ready  in 
eight  to  10  weeks,  when,  if  well  fed,  the  drakes 
will  weigh  more  than  any  other  breed  at  a  given  age. 

It  would  not  be  fair  not  to  mention  the  one  fault 
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In  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  the  seed  is  sown 
in  an  open,  well-prepared  seed  bed  from  May  25  to 
June  5.  These  plants  are  ready  for  field  planting 
between  July  5  and  10,  and  under  normal, growing 
conditions  will  be  mature  and  ready  for  storage  by 
the  time  cold  weather  approaches. 

The  variety  most  commonly  grown  is  the  Ball- 
head — both  the  short-stemmed  and  long-stemmed 
strains.  Just  before  the  seed  is  sown,  it  is  treated 
by  the  hot  water  method  for  the  control  of  the 
dreaded  black-leg  disease.  This  disease  is  carried 
on  the  inside  of  the  seed  covering,  and  heat  only 
will  kill  the  organism.  This  treatment  consists  in 
heating  a  wash  boiler  full  of  water  to  a  temperature 
of  122  degrees  Fahr.  and  soaking  the  seed,  suspend¬ 
ed  in  a  loosely-woven  cheesecloth  bag  for  25  minutes, 
after  which  the  seed  is  dried  and  sown  immediately. 

(Continued  on  Page  632) 


(I  wore  a  cali¬ 
co  frock,  with  my  hair 
in  a  braid  for  conveni¬ 
ence,  and  a  naturally 
fair  skin  deeply  tanned 
from  constant  expos¬ 
ure.)  In  one  place, 
after  explaining  myself 
a  bit,  I  was  warmly 
pressed  to  stay  and  take 
charge  of  the  new  little 
district  school,  of  which 
the  y  w  ere  intensely 
proud.  For,  even  if,  in 
a  moment  of  discour¬ 
agement,  a  half-starved 
homesteader  might  de¬ 
clare  this  to  be  “the 
very  worst  country  on 
earth,”  I  was  sure  to 
read  later  in  some  tiny 
local  sheet  the  truly 
American  boast :  “Come 
to  the  Arcadia  and  El 
Dorado,  the  Elysium 
and  Hesperides  of  the  world !” 

We  found  people  curious  but  friendly,  and  both 
sides  eager  to  trade  with  anything  they  possessed. 
Our  men  offered  fresh  meat,  moccasins,  even  super¬ 
fluous  garments  from  the  last  government  issue, 
while  the  sand-hillers  generally  tried  to  tempt  them 
with  broken-down  hacks  or  worthless  old  shotguns. 
No  one  in  the  party  knew  more  than  a  few  English 
words,  such  as  “How  much.”  “dollar,”  “bully”  and 
“you  bet !”  I  was  often  pressed  into  service  as  in¬ 
terpreter,  but  reserved  the  right  to  decline  when  I 
disapproved  the  business  in  hand. 

Once  we  camped  near  a  ranch  employing  10  cow¬ 
boys,  who  tended  700  Texas  cattle.  The  sod  stables 
were  quite  extensive  and  there  were  two  large  wells. 
The  men  called  upon  us  in  a  body  that  evening — a 
good-humored,  mannerly  set  of  young  fellows 
who  certainly  bore  out  the  American  tradition. 
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“Do  any  of  yon  shoot  wolves?”  they 
demanded.  “The  boss  will  give  $5  for 
every  scalp  of  the  great  gray  wolf — they 
kill  no  end  of  calves!”  We  heard  later 
of  offers  as  high  as  .$2o. 

Even  after  passing  three  years  on  the 
frontier,  I  had  not  imagined  a  railroad 
town  so  microscopic  as  some  of  those  to 
which  I  repaired  on  occasion  for  fresh 
supplies,  and  the  rare  luxury  of  mail! 
i  recall  one  of  exactly  15  inhabitants, 
with  its  railway  station,  two  stores,  one 
“saloon  and  restaurant,”  and  the  office 
of  the  county  clerk.  Vet  this  huddle  of 
board  and  sod  shanties,  smothered  in  dust 
and  half  hidden  by  gigantic  sunflowers, 
seemed  quite  a  “city,”  after  1  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  high-sounding  name  on  the 
map  may  signify  nothing  more  than  a 
section-house  where  trains  stop  on 
signal ! 

Another  day,  we  came  upon  a  small 
encampment  which  they  said  belonged  to 
a  “chicken  outfit.”  It  was  explained 
that  any  man  who  could  use  a  gun  might 
make  as  much  as  .$5  a  day  during  the 
season — and  that  was  rich  gain  where  a 
dollar  or  less  was  common  pay— by  shoot¬ 
ing  the  abundant  prairie  chickens.  The 
birds  were  frozen  at  these  embryo  towns 
on  the  railroad  and  thence  shipped  to  the 
Chicago  market. 

As  1  look  back  over  the  years,  it  still 
seems  that  these  nine  weeks  of  wander¬ 
ing  with  the  dusky  Ishmael  of  our  proud 
nation  may  be  counted  the  adventure  of 
a  lifetime.'  Well  as  1  already  thought  1 
knew  the  Dakota  people,  my  official 
status  as  teacher  and  missionary  had 
been  a  bar  to  complete  freedom.  The  day- 
by-day  intimacy  of  this  leisurely  jour¬ 
ney  in  sand  and  sunshine,  in  rain  and 
wet,  in  want  or  in  plenty,  mutually  de¬ 
pendent  amid  rugged  solitudes,  fording 
dangerous  river,  gleaning  scanty  fuel  and 
hunting  down  every  possible  source  of  a 
primitive  food  supply,  bathing  in  mossy 
pools  haunted  by  leeches  or  in  glittering 
alkali  lakes  that  caused  the  skin  to  burn 
for  hours — all  this  not  only  won  their 
confidence  as  never  before,  but  gave  me 
real  insight  into  a  life  that  was  different. 

It  was  not  all  pleasant,  by  any  means, 
but  while  sharing  most  of  the  discomforts 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,  we  tasted  vagabond 
joys,  the  sweeter  for  the  miseries  that 
had  preceded  them.  Only  experts  in  the 
open  air  existence  could  contrive  so 
much  simple  enjoyment  from  such  slen¬ 
der  materials,  while  complaining  so  little 
when  luck  and  weather  were  against 
them.  Indians  are  past  masters  in  camp- 
craft,  setting  up  a  temporary  home  in 
the  wilderness  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell  of  it,  making  a  feast  of  the  plain¬ 
est  meal,  and  a  social  occasion  of  the 
most  casual  meeting.  All  our  evenings 
were  devoted  to  banter,  fun  and  story¬ 
telling.  I  was  successful  in  the  main  in 
adapting  myself  to  their  ways;  mean¬ 
while,  my  privacy  was  respected.  In¬ 
dian  courtesy  and  chivalry  never  failed, 
at  least  not  so  far  as  I  was  concerned! 

One  fine  day,  a  baby  was  born  in  camp, 
causing  little  excitement  and  no  change 
of  plan.  The  mother  merely  went  aside 
for  an  hour  or  so,  and  came  back  car¬ 
rying  the  child  in  her  arms. 

We  thus  gained  one  in  number,  but 
before  we  reached  home,  we  had  lost  no 
less  a  one  than  old  Whirling  Hawk,  the' 
leader  of  the  expedition  and  a  hunter  of 
note.  As  is  well  known,  it  has  long 
been  forbidden  to  ‘-ell  liquor  to  Indians, 
and  there  were  “bootleggers”  in  and 
around  the  reservations  many  years  be¬ 
fore  Federal  prohibition.  Now  and  then 
one  of  our  men  would  buy  a  bottle  of 
pain-killer  or  lemon  extract,  and  one 
night  1  was  partly  aroused  from  sleep 
by  faint  sounds  of  revelry,  but  thought 
little  of  it  until  next  morning,  when  our 
leader  was  discovered  by  his  young  wife 
to  he  stark  cold  in  death!  It  appeared 
that  he  had  purchased  enough  tincture 
of  aconite  to  kill  the  whole  party,  pre¬ 
tending  that  he  needed  medicine  for  a 
sick  horse.  The  poison  was  added  to 
some  nostrum  or  other  and  made  all  the 
men  very  sick,  but  he,  the  eldest,  was 
unable  to  throw  it  off  and  succumbed. 

The  terrified  storekeeper,  when  in¬ 
formed  of  the  disaster,  supplied  a  rude 
coffin,  and  Whirling  Hawk's  two  wives 
insisted  upon  taking  the  body  home  for 
burial.  They  gave  away  their  tent  and 
every  bit  of  their  food  and  other  pos¬ 
sessions,  as  was  customary,  in  token  of 
their  grief,  and  were  from  that  moment 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  little  of  my 
own  that  I  had  with  me.  Sadly  I  com¬ 
panioned  these  two  brave  women  upon  a 
forced  march  of  two  or  three  hundred 
miles,  which  ruined  our  horses  and  pret¬ 
ty  well  exhausted  ourselves,  putting  a 
tragic  period  to  the  strangest  journey  1 
have  ever  known. 


Cabbage,  a  Good  Fall  Crop 

(Continued  from  Page  G31) 

The  field  is  prepared  by  deep  plowing 
and  thorough  harrowing  and  smoothing, 
after  which  the  rows  are  marked.  An 
application  of  from  800  to  1,400  lbs.  of 
a  high-grade  5-8-7  commercial  fertilizer 
is  applied  in  the  row  and  mixed  with  the 
soil  a  week  to  10  days  before  planting. 
One-third  of  the  nitrogen  in  this  mixture 
is  derived  from  nitrate  of  soda,  one-third 
from  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  one-third 
from  an  organic  source  as  bone,  blood, 
tankage  or  finely-ground  king  crab.  On 
tlie  larger  acreages  where  the  transplant¬ 
er  is  used,  ihe  fertilizer  is  broadcast  and 
worked  into  the  surface  soil  which  is 
gradually  worked  toward  the  rows  during 
cultivations. 

The  two  important  insects  attacking 
late  cabbage  are  the  aphis  and  looper 
worm.  The  aphis,  when  it  first  makes 
its  appearance  and  its  numbers  are  small, 


is  readily  controlled  by  either  dusting 
or  spraying  with  a  nicotine  solution  as 
recommended.  This  insect  must  be  hit 
because  it  is  a  sucking  insect  and  feeds 
by  extracting  the  plant  juice.  An  arseni¬ 
cal  or  stomach  poison  is  of  no  avail 
against  the  aphis.  The  looper,  or  green 
worm,  can  be  controlled  best  by  dusting 
with  equal  parts  of  either  lead  arsenate 
or  calcium  arsenate  and  wheat  flour.  The 
gluten  in  the  wheat  flour,  when  moistened 
with  dew,  will  act  as  a  sticker  for  the 
arsenieals  and  make  them  more  effective. 
Pyrethrum,  in  either  the  dust  or  liquid 
form,  will  kill  both  the  worms,  and  the 
aphis  and  is  safer  to  use  on  smaller 
plantings  or  just  before  cutting  as  this 
material  is  not  deadly  to  humans.  Py¬ 
rethrum  is  a  contact  insecticide  and  the 
insects  to  be  killed  must  be  hit  by  the 
material.  Recommended  strength  is 
printed  on  the  package,  c.  H.  nissley. 


Getting  in  the  Winter  Wheat 

(Continued  from  Page  G29) 
team  of  heavy  draft  horses,  guided  by 
an  experienced  plowman,  split  each  ridge 
left  by  the  digger,  exposing  many  more 
potatoes,  and  others  were  brought  to  the 
surface  by  harrows,  which  immediately 
followed  the  plow’.  This  second  lot  of 
potatoes,  of  all  sizes,  was  gathered  into 
baskets  by  a  gang  of  boys  and  girls  and 
hauled  by  a  cart  to  a  special  pit,  later 
lo  be  riddled  and  the  culls  removed  to 
the  farmsteading.  Following  the  gath¬ 
erers  of  the  second  lot  of  potatoes  came 
the  grubbers,  loosening  the  earth  to  a 
considerable  depth,  and  followed  by  har¬ 
row’s  which  got  it  into  splendid  tilth  for 
reception  of  the  wheat  seed.  Close  upon 
the  harrows  followed  the  seed  drills,  get¬ 
ting  the  wheat  into  soil  that  had  lost 
none  of  its  desirable  moisture  and  that 
had  been  made  mellow,  friable  and  “just 
right”  for  seed  reception.  All  of  this 
work  was  kept  up  unceasingly,  the  land 
being  rapidly  prepared,  so  that  the  seed¬ 
ers  wrere  not  far  behind  the  diggers  and 
gatherers,  etc.  The  result  of  this  con¬ 
certed  and  well-timed  and  carried  out 
process  was  that  when  the  last  loads  of 
potatoes  had  been  hauled  off,  all  of  the 
land  previously  in  potatoes  had  been 
sown  to  wheat  and,  when  the  entire  work 
was  completed,  the  same  day  that  saw 
the  finish  of  potato  lifting,  the  entire 
Held  presented  a  beautiful  picture,  being 
smooth,  moist-looking,  perfectly  clean 
and  a  model  of  neat  cultivation,  suffi¬ 
cient  harrowing  and  perfect  tilth. 

The  field  in  question  had  produced  11 
Scots  tons,  of  2,240  lbs.  each,  of  potatoes 
per  acre,  most  of  which  went  to  America, 
at  what  the  farmer  called  “a  useful 
price,”  for  plant  disease  and  other  ill- 
conditions  has  made  a  potato  famine  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  Forfar  potato- 
raisers  profited  accordingly,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  “it  is  an  ill-wind  that  blows 
nobody  luck.”  It  may  be  added  that  the 
crop  of  wheat  taken  from  that  field  the 
following  harvest  time,  yielded  36  bush¬ 
els,  or  more  per  acre  of  cleaned  grain  for 
market. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  grain  always 
should  be  got  into  the  land  in  such  a 
rapid  and  perfect  manner  that  soil  mois¬ 
ture  will  be  conserved,  as  it  was  on  that 
big  -  Forfarshire  farm.  Seed,  to  germi¬ 
nate  perfectly  must,  of  course,  be  as 
high  in  germination  percentage  as  possi¬ 
ble,  but  in  addition  it  must  have  a  moist, 
warm,  well-prepared  seedbed,  such  as 
may  be  made  when  the  potato  crop  is 
lifted.  Too  often,  seeding  is  done  on  land 
that  has  been  allowed  to  dry  out  and  be¬ 
come  dusty.  In  such  a  seedbed  the  seed 
often  lies  dormant  until  rain  supplies 
moisture,  or  it  sprouts  and  dies  or  strug¬ 
gles  for  existence,  making  eventually  a 
profitless  or  too  small  crop.  That  is  true 
of  barley,  oats  and  rye,  as  well  as  wheat, 
and  every  grower,  in  my  opinion,  should 
try  to  follow  the  principle  of  that  Scots 
farmer  in  getting  his  seed  into  a  moist, 
perfectly  prepared  field  bed. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  here  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  large  force  of  workers,  as  can  be 
done  in  Scotland,  nor  are  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  needed  for  the  work  with  our  newer 
and  more  efficient  implements  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  farming,  but  one  might  readily 
practice  a  better  and  more  profitable  plan 
of  seeding  than  that  too  often  followed  in 
our  newer  and  often  fertile  fields.  The 
opposite  of  perfect  seeding  practice  is, 
for  example,  to  sit  in  the  back  of  a  wagon 
and  scatter  oats  on  a  cornfield,  from 
which  the  stalks  have  not  been  removed, 
and  have  the  corn-cultivator  (shovel- 
plow)  follow,  to  work  the  seed  into  the 
ground.  Often,  in  the  old  days,  we  have 
seen  that  done  on  corn-belt  farms  where 
two  men  did  all  of  the  work  on  a  quax-ter 
section  of  land.  That  may  have  been 
necessary — the  only  plan  of  seeding  per¬ 
haps  possible — but  it  looked  to  us  a 
pitiful  and  shiftless  exhibition  of  poor 
farming. 

We  know,  from  personal  experience, 
that  it  pays  to  get  seed  into  the  land 
quickly  and  in  thorough  fashion,  before 
the  moistui-e  has  dried. out.  On  River- 
holm  Farm,  which  we  owned  before  the 
World  War,  we  seeded  10  acres  to  oats 
one  Spring,  just  as  soon  as  enough  frost 
was  out  of  the  land  to  let  the  disk  har- 
rows  work.  The  field  had  been  Fall- 
plowed.  The  day  was  fine,  dry  and 
warm.  Immediately  following  the  disk 
went  the  harrows,  followed  by  the  seed- 
drill,  sowing  pedigree  oats,  and  in  record 
time  the  seed  was  got  in,  with  the  tilth 
and  moisture  all  that  could  be  desired. 
A  well-balanced  oat  fertilizer  has  also 
been  liberally  applied ;  therefore  every¬ 
thing  was  favorable  for  good  results.  And 
tlie  result  was  excellent,  for  the  season 
proved  suitable,  and  we  thrashed  over 
1,000  bushels  from  that  field  which  was, 


approximately,  10  acres  in  extent,  al¬ 
though  no  survey  was  made  to  prove  that 
figure.  A  picture  of  the  field  accompanies 
this  article,  and  with  it  may  be  seen  one 
of  the  bonnie  riverside  farm  on  which  we 
spent  many  happy  days,  and  learned 
many  useful  lessons. 

Rocky  Mountain  Wild 
Flowers 

(Continued  from  Page  G30) 
and  so  on.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  plate 
showing  types  and  parts  of  flowers;  also 
by  a  color  plate  giving  the  family  tree 
of  flowers.  The  second  article  is  “Wild 
Flowers  of  the  West,”  by  Edith  8.  Clem¬ 
ents.  This  is  illustrated  by  32  plates  in 
full  color.  These  illustrations  and  the 
accompanying  text  should  enable  the 
flower  tourist  to  classify  virtually  all  of 
the  flowers  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  reg¬ 
ion.  Anybody  who  is  even  slightly  flower¬ 
conscious,  not  to  say  botanically-minded, 
is  bound  to  be  fascinated  by  the  floral 
lore  contained  in  these  pages.  Those 
who  do  not  have  access  to  the  number  of 
the  National  Geographic  containing  this 
material,  will  find  a  part  of  it  in  a  vol¬ 
ume  entitled,  “Flowers  of  Mountain  and 
Plain,”  by  Edith  S.  Clements.  I  think 
your  public  library  will  be  likely  to  cata¬ 
log  this  book,  as  ours  does. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  one  of  our  first 
women’s  camps  was  a  wild  flower  hike 
to  gather  the  flowers  growing  about  our 
mountain  camp.  Later  these  were  iden¬ 
tified  and  classified,  providing  a  worth¬ 
while  educational  project  of  the  camp. 
A  flower  arrangement  contest  with  prizes 
and  a  talk  by  one  of  the  leaders  brought 
out  correct  principles  of  artistry  with 
flowers  and  revealed  considerable  latent 
decorative  talent  among  our  women.  The 
volume  just  mentioned  enabled  us  who 
had  forgotten  most  of  our  school-room 
botany  to  make  the  classifications. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  tourists  who 
are  interested  in  the  wild  flowers  of  the 
West  tuck  the  May,  3927,  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  into  the  suitcase,  and  while  on 
the  train  spend  a  few  profitable  hours  in 
identifying  the  plants  and  blooms  which 
will  so  delight  your  eyes  as  you  see  them 
growing  in  their  native  habitat.  Pressed 
flower  specimens  from  the  mountains  re¬ 
tain  color  and  form  a  long  time.  I  still 
have  columbines  (Colorado  State  flower) 
gathered  in  Estes  Park  on  my  wedding 
journey,  oh-so-long  ago.  I  wonder  if 
there  will  not  be  some  newlyweds  among 
The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  tourists? 
flood  luck  and  good  hunting  among  our 
floral  treasures.  alta  booth  dunn. 

Park  County,  Wyo. 


Spraying  Cantaloupes 

The  value  of  the  spraying  of  canta¬ 
loupes  was  clearly  demonstrated  last 
Summer  in  New  Jersey  on  two  adjacent 
farms.  Every  New  Jersey  grower  knows 
that  July  and  August  are  the  critical 
months  for  the  cataloupe  crop,  and  he 
knows  also  that  unless  the  leaf  spot  is 
controlled  by  spraying,  he  runs  a  ten 
to  one  chance  of  losing  his  crop. 

Last  year  a  very  successful  cantaloupe- 
grower  bought  a  few  thousand  4x4x4-in. 
veneer  bands.  These  veneer  bands  were 
placed  in  the  hotbed  and  filled  with  pre¬ 
pared  soil.  After  the  bands  were  pre¬ 
pared,  and  about  four  weeks  before  the 
plants  were  to  be  set  into  the  field,  six 
seeds  were  sown  to  each  band.  The  plants 
developed  and  by  May  15,  plants  four 
to  five  inches  tall  were  transferred  from 
the  hotbed  to  the  field  in  the  veneer 
bands.  The  crop  grew  finely  and  set  a 
heavy  crop  of  cantaloupes.  From  all  ap¬ 
pearances,  the  field  looked  as  though  it 
would  yield  a  paying  return,  but  just 
about  the  time  of  the  first  picking,  which 
was  about  the  middle  of  July,  leaf  spot 
appeared  and  in  three  to  four  days  the 
leaves  were  entirely  killed.  This  grower 
had  sprayed  his  cantaloupes  for  the  past 
six  to  eight  years  and  took  a  chance  in 
not  spraying  last  year  and  lost.  Melons 
were  picked  from  the  vines  in  order  to  at 
least  save  some  of  the  expenses  incurred 
in  growing  the  crop.  These  melons,  of 
course,  had  no  quality  or  flavor  and 
should  not  have  been  marketed. 

A  neighbor  of  his,  also  a  good  melon- 
grower,  waited  until  about  the  tenth  of 
May  to  plant  his  seed  in  the  open  field. 
As  the  plants  developed,  they  were 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  to  which 
was  added  2  lbs.  of  calcium  arsenate 
powder  to  50  gallons  of  liquid.  At  in¬ 
tervals  of  eight  to  10  days,  this  Bordeaux 
mixture,  consisting  of  3  lbs.  of  copper 
sulphate,  4  lbs.  of  lump  lime  (or  6  lbs. 
of  hydrated  lime)  to  every  50  gallons  of 
water,  was  applied  during  the  growing 
season.  As  the  result  of  this  spraying, 
the  leaf  spot  disease  was  held  under  coii- 
trol,  the  vines  remained  vigorous  until 
the  last  melons  were  picked  and  the  crop 
was  considered  a  success.  The  melons 
from  the  sprayed  field  were  high  in 
quality.  However,  the  melons  that  were 
sold  from  the  unspi-ayed  field,  poor  in 
quality,  came  on  the  market  earlier  and 
considerably  lowered  both  the  wholesale 
and  retail  price,  due  to  their  poor  quality. 

In  every  instance  where  the  canta¬ 
loupes  have  been  sprayed,  beginning  not 
later  than  the  first  of  July,  those  spray¬ 
ing  were  able  to  control  the  leaf  spot  on 
their  vines  and  produce  high-quality  fruit. 
A  grower  in  Middlesex  County  secured 
especially  good  results  for  the  first  time 
last  year  by  using  his  potato  sprayer 
with  the  potato  boom.  He  did  not  have 
time  to  have  a  special  boom  made  for  his 
sprayer,  so  by  turning  the  nozzle  down 
and  towards  the  center  of  the  row,  he 
was  able  to  make  a  very  thorough  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  spray  to  the  vines,  which 
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held  green  until  they  were  killed  by  the 
frosts  in  the  Fall.  c.  H.  nissley. 


Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island, 
Annual  Rose  and  Sweet 
Pea  Show 


pea  show  of  the  Oyster  Bay  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  was  held  in  the  pai'ish 
house  of  Christ  Church,  Oyster  Bav 
Long  Island,  .Tune  22-23. 


Mrs.  Albert  G.  Milbank,  of  Hunting- 
ton,  won  two  blue  ribbons  and  one  red  fn 
the  final  day’s  judging.  Both  blue  rib¬ 
bon  awards  were  given  for  sweet  pea  ex¬ 
hibits;  one  in  the  table  decorations  and 
one  in  the  basket  section  arranged  for 
effect. 


Mrs.  John  T.  Pratt,  Glen  Cove,  won 
two  first  prizes  in  the  class  for  roses  ar¬ 
ranged  for  effect  and  in  the  table  center- 
piece.  class.  These  two  awards  were  in 
addition  to  the  10  of  Wednesday,  the  day 
before. 

Exhibiting  a  rare  specimen  bloom  of 
Magnolia  macrophylla.  William  Robert¬ 
son  Coe,  of  Planting  Fields,  was  award¬ 
ed  honorable  mention  ribbon.  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
timer  L.  Schiff  won  red  ribbons  for  rose 
displays  arranged  for  effect  and  in  the 
centerpiee  class. 

The  best  basket  of  sweet  peas  arranged 
for  effect  was  won  by  Mrs.  A.  G.  Mil- 
bank.  The  best  table  decoration  of  out¬ 
door  l-oses  was  won  by  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Minturn,  with  Mrs.  A.  G.  Milbank  sec¬ 
ond.  The  best  table  decollation  of  sweet 
peas  went  to  Mrs.  A.  G.  Milbank;  sec¬ 
ond,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  F.  McCann.  As¬ 
sistant  gardeners’  table  decoration  went 
to  Emil  Schneider,  for  Mrs.  John  T 
Pratt;  second,  Thomas  Smith,  for  Mrs! 
Mortimer  Schiff.  The  best  basket  of 
roses  arranged  for  effect  was  won  by 
Mrs.  John  T.  Pratt;  second,  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
timer  Schiff.  eugexe  w.  candidus. 
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PLANTS  PLANTS  PLANTS 

Millions  of  them — the  largest  shipper  of  vegetable 
plants  in  South  Jersey.  Leading  varieties,  by  Parcel 
Post  or  Express.  Tomatoes  grown  from  certified  seed. 
Cabbage  grown  from  Yellows’  Resistant  Strains  of 
seed — it  produces  good  crops  where  others  fail.  If  you 
had  trouble  to  grow  cabbage,  use  our  plants  from  this 
selected  seed,  cost  you  very  little  more  but  worth 
four  times  the  price  of  others.  Cauliflower  grown  from 
Shur’s  Improved  Snow  Ball  Varieties. 

100  Prepaid.  Larger  lots  collect.  100  500  1000  5000 

Cabbage  Plants  . $0.45  $1.00  $1.45  $6.25 

Tomato  Plants  . 50  1.00  1.70  7.50 

Cauliflower  Plants  . 65  2.00  3.25  15.00 

Pepper  Plants . 85  1.75  3-00  13.75 

Beets,  Lettuce  and  B.  Sprouts..  .50  1.25  2.00  8.75 

Sweet  Potato  and  Celery . 60  I  50  2.50  11.25 

Plant  list  on  reauest.  C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


PLANTS 

AH  leading  varieties 

100  500  1000  1000 

price  price  price  price  ex¬ 
postage  postage  postage  press  not 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  prepaid 

Tomato  .  $0.35  $1.50  $2.00  $1.50 

Cabbage  . 35  1.00  1.80  1-00 

Pepper . 60  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Celery  . 50  2.00  3.50  3.00 

All  plants  carefully  packed  in  moss. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SON.  SEWELL,  N.  J. 
Largest  growers  of  vegetable  plants  In  New  Jersey 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

for  August  and  Fall  Planting.  Will  bear  fruit  next  summer. 
Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry.  Grape,  Asparagus  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Hollyhocks,  Delphiniums,  Phlox  and  260  other  varieties. 
Ready  now.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS  POSTPAID  Kfe, 

40c:  500,  $1.50:  1,000.  $2.75.  Cabbage,  4  doz.,  25c: 
100,  35c;  400,  $1  :  1,000,  $2. 

GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  SMOKETOWN,  PA. 


HALF  a  Million  Cabbage  Plant*  tor  Sale— *2.00  per  1000. 
1‘lI.l.SBURVS  GREEN  HOUSES,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
July  1C,  1932.  In  most  eases  the  top  price  is 
given. 

MILK 

July:  League-pool:  Class  1.  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat,  201 -210-mile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  $1.10:  Class  2B.  $1.36;  Class  3,  $1.10. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.59;  Class  2,' 
$1.35;  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  17%c;  extra,  92  score, 
10%c;  firsts,  87  to  91  score.  15  to  1014c;  ladles. 
13  to  14c;  packing  stock.  11  to  12%e;  sweet 
fancy,  19%c:  extras.  IS ;'h c :  firsts,  15  to  17%c; 
renovated,  1414c;  centralized,  15c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  25c;  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings.  20  to  23c:  standard.  18  to  19c;  near¬ 
by  under  grades,  15  to  1014c :  browns,  special 
pack,  23c;  standards,  15  to  1614c;  mixed  col¬ 
ors,  special  pack,  15  to  13c;  standards,  45 
lbs.,  1514c:  rehandled  receipts,  45  lbs.,  14c; 
mediums,  12  to  1214c:  Pacific  Coast,  fresh 
specials,  2414c;  standards,  21  to  2214c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  214  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  114  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb..  17c:  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 

23c;  small  breeds,  best.  10c;  roosters,  13c; 
ducks,  13c;  geese,  12c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 
Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  20c:  fair  to  good,  18  to 
23c;  roosters,  12c:  fowls.  10c;  ducks.  14c;  tur¬ 
keys,  No.  1,  27c;  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  25c; 
graded,  25c;  dark,  doz.,  $2;  culls,  $1.50. 
LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $7.75;  bulls,  $3.75;  cows, 

$2.50;  calves,  best,  $7:  common  to  good,  $4.50 
to  $0.50;  sheep.  $3;  lambs,  $7.75;  hogs,  $3.50. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  8c:  good  to  choice.  0  to  7e. 
POTATOES 

Maine,  ISO  lbs..  $1.35;  new,  bbl.,  $2.50; 

sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.,  $1.05. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.,  $2.50:  beets,  bu.,  75c;  cab¬ 
bage.  bu.,  85c:  carrots,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.25;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $1.75;  eggplant,  bu.,  $2.25;  kale, 
bbl.,  $1;  lettuce,  bu..  $3.50;  onions,  50  lbs., 
81;  parsley,  bn..  75c;  pens,  bu.,  $2.50;  peppers, 
bu.,  $3;  spinach,  bu.,  60c;  string  beans,  bu., 
$1.50;  sweet  corn,  bu..  $1.75;  cucumbers,  bu., 
$1.50;  kohl  rabi,  100  bclis.,  $2;  Lima  beans, 
bu.,  $1.75;  squash,  bu.,  $1;  tomatoes,  Tex., 
lug,  50c  to  $1.50;  Tenn.,  lug.  40c  to  $1.25;  S. 
C.,  lug.  25c  to  $1;  erts.,  50c  to  $1;  Jersey,  han¬ 
dle  bskt.,  50  to  75c;  repacked,  crt.,  $1.50  to 
$2.25;  carton,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  watercress,  100 
belts.,  $2. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Albemarle,  bskt..  $2.25;  Spy.  $2; 
Baldwin,  $1.75;  Stayman.  $2;  new,  bu.,  $1.25. 
Currants,  nearby,  qt..  4  to  10c.  Cherries,  Del., 
Md.,  up-river  and  Jersey.  12-qt..  red  sour,  bskt., 

40  to  75c;  4-qt.  bskt.,  20  to  30c;  qt.,  5  to  8c; 
red  and  black,  sweet,  bskt..  25  to  55c:  qt.,  7 
to  lie;  16  to  20-lb.  box  $1.25  to  $1.75;  4-lb. 
carton,  25c;  white,  bskt.,  20  to  35c;  white, 
sweet,  qt..  5  to  8e.  Blackberries,  dewberries, 
Del.  and  Md.,  qt.,  4  to  10c;  Jersey,  qt.,  6  to 
12c.  Black  caps,  nearby,  pt.,  5  to  13c.  Huckle¬ 
berries,  Ala.,  qt.,  9  to  15c;  pt..  5  to  8c;  N.  C., 
iii.,  10  to  18c;  pt.,  6  to  10c:  Jersey,  qt.,  8  to 
18c;  Jersey,  cultivated,  qt..  20  to  30c;  Fla.  and 
(in.,  qt.,  10  to  15c;  Del.  and  Mil.,  qt.,  5  to  15c; 
Pa.,  qt.,  15  to  23c.  Gooseberries,  nearby,  qt., 

7  to  9c.  Peaches.  N.  C.,  mixed  varieties,  crt., 
$1.50  to  $3.75;  bu.  bskt..  $1  to  $3.50;  %  bu. 
bskt.,  75c  to  $1.25:  box,  $2.50  to  $3;  Ga.,  crt.. 

SI. 25  to  $4;  14 -bu.  bskt.,  75c  to  $2;  bu.,  $2.25 
1o  $3;  S.  C..  crt.,  $1.88  to  $2.50;  Md.,  bu. 
bskt.,  $2.75  to  $3.  Muskmelons,  bu.,  $1  to 
$3.25;  watermelons,  oar.  $420. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  62%c:  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
43%e;  oats,  No.  2  white.  30c;  rye,  43%c. 

FEEDS 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran,  $18.35;  standard  middlings.  $19.10;  Red- 
dog,  $24.85;  hominy  feed.  $10.50;  cottonseed 
meal,  $21. 

IIAY 

Hay,  No.  1.  $IS;  No.  2.  $10;  No.  3,  $14; 
clover  mixed,  $17. 


Retail  Prices  in  N.  Y.  Public 
Markets 

(Price  per  pound  except  were  designated.) 

Dairy  Products. — Butter,  tub.  19  to  21c;  fancy 
tub,  23  to  25c;  print,  21  to  24c:  cheese,  store, 
19  to  24c;  eggs,  doz..  grade  A.  28  to  34c;  grade 
B,  22  to  20c;  grade  C.  17  to  19c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys,  young,  large,  30 
to  32c;  small.  33  to  35c;  frying  chickens,  27  to 
30c;  roast  chickens,  large.  30  to  33c;  medium, 
25  to  29c;  broilers.  1!4  to  1%  lbs.,  26  to  28c; 
nearby,  fresh,  37  to  40c:  western,  large,  30  to 
33c;  fricassee  fowls,  heavy.  23  to  24e;  medium, 
22  to  23c;  ducks,  old,  14  to  16c;  L.  I.,  fresh, 
16  to  19c;  squabs.  %  to  1  lb.,  35  to  40c;  ca¬ 
pons,  as  to  size,  43  to  45c. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  white,  old.  15  lbs.,  18 
to  20c;  new,  5  lbs.,  10  to  12c;  cauliflower,  head, 
15  to  25c;  Lima  beans,  10  to  12c;  cucumbers, 

4  for  10c;  carrots,  bell.,  5  to  7c;  corn,  3  to  5 
ears,  25c;  kohlrabi,  beh.,  3  to  5c;  onions,  3  to 
4c;  beets,  beh.,  3  to  4c:  celery,  bcli.,  10  to  12c; 
string  beans,  5  to  8c;  broccoli,  S  to  10c;  lettuce, 
head.  Iceberg,  8  to  12e:  local,  4  to  0c;  toma¬ 
toes,  5  to  8c;  peas,  choice.  12  to  15c;  spinach, 

5  to  7c;  asparagus,  beh.,  choice,  25  to  30c;  cab¬ 
bage,  3  to  5c;  kale,  5c. 

Fruit.- — Apples,  eating,  doz..  25  to  30c;  cook¬ 
ing,  4  to  6c;  blackberries,  qt.,  12  to  15c:  ba¬ 
nanas,  doz.,  20c;  oranges,  select,  doz.,  50  to 
00c;  medium,  doz.,  30  to  40c;  small,  15  to  18. 
25c:  watermelons,  each  55  to  05c;  cherries,  20 
to  25c;  pears,  eating,  doz.,  40  to  50c:  rhubarb, 
beh.,  2  to  3c;  pineapples,  each,  10  to  15c;  straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  15  to  18c:  lemons,  doz.,  25  to  30c; 
honeyball,  each,  8  to  10c;  cantaloupes,  each, 
8  to  10c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Home-grown  garden  truck  is  in  larger  supply 
and  prices  have  shown  a  weak  tendency. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  20  to  21c;  tubs,  18  to  19c; 
firsts,  10  to  17c.  Cheese,  steady;  new  daisies, 
onghorn,  13e;  brick.  15c;  old  flats,  22c;  lim- 
burger,  23c.  Eggs,  firm;  nearbv  fancy,  21  to 
22c;  grade  A,  10  to  20c;  grade  It.  15  to  10c; 
grade  C,  13  to  14c:  nearby  at  market,  15  to  18c. 

Poultry.- — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  15 
lo  18c;  fryers,  19  to  20c;  roasters,  24  to  26c; 
broilers,  20  to  22c;  ducks.  15  to  10c:  turkeys, 
-7  to  31c.  Live  poultry,  firm:  fowls,  13  to  16c; 
roosters,  10  to  11c;  broilers.  18  to  22c;  ducks, 
13  to  14c. 

,  Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  weak:  Ill., 
transparent,  bu.,  $1.05  to  $1.75;  Wash.,  Wine- 
imp,  box,  $1.05  to  $1.75.  Potatoes,  weak;  home- 
JTOwn,  bu.,  20  to  35c:  N.  C..  bbl.,  $2.75  to 
t>-.  0;  Ky.,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.50;  sweets,  Porto 
Rwo,  50-lb.  box.  75e  to  $1. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  medium, 
cwt.,  $2,25;  pea,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  marrow,  $2.75 


to  $3:  white  kidney.  $4  to  $4.50.  Onions,  steady; 
Tex.,  white  or  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  90c  to  $1; 
green,  doz.  bclis.,  12 %  to  15c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate. 
$3  to  $3.50;  cherries,  4-qt.  bskt.,  15  to  50c: 
dewberries,  Del.,  32-qt.  crate,  $4  to  $4.25: 
honeydews,  Cal.,  crate.  $1.50  to  $1.65;  oranges. 
Cal.,  box,  $3  to  $5;  Fla.,  $4.50  to  $5;  peaches. 
Cal.,  box,  $1.10;  plums.  Cal.,  box,  $1  to  $1.50; 
raspberries,  red,  pt.,  10  to  13c;  black,  qt..  14 
to  15c:  strawberries.  24-qt.  crate,  $1  to  $1.25; 
watermelons,  25  to  70c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.,  1-lb.  bclis.,  90c 
to  $1:  beans,  green,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  wax.  8-qt. 
bskt..  75  to  85c;  beets,  doz.  bclis.,  20  to  25c; 
broccoli.  0-lb.  bskt.,  05  to  75c;  cabbage,  bu., 
50  to  00c:  carrots,  doz.  bclis.,  25  to  30c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  65c  to  $1.25;  celery,  Fla.,  doz. 
behs.,  05c  to  $2.25;  cucumbers,  2-doz.  bskt.,  35 
to  90c;  escarole,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  eggplant,  Fla., 
crate,  $2.75  to  $3;  kale,  bu.,  45  to  50c;  kohl¬ 
rabi.  doz.,  35  to  45c;  lettuce,  2-doz.  crate,  40 
to  50c:  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
peas,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate, 
$1  lo  $1.25;  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  20  to  25c; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bclis.,  12%  to  25c;  spinach,  bu.. 
00  to  05c;  squash,  bskt.,  90c  to  $1;  tomatoes, 
8-lb.  bskt.,  00  to  05c;  turnips,  bu..  75c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  24-section  case,  $2.25 
to  $2.50.  Maple  syrup,  easy,  gal.,  $1. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$12  to  $12.50:  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $12.50:  oat 
straw,  $7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton,  $12; 
standard  middlings,  $12;  red-dog,  $18;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $17.85;  oilmeal.  37  per  cent,  $23: 
hominy,  $13.80:  gluten.  $14.30:  oatfeed.  $0; 
Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $2.25;  Alfalfa,  $10.50;  Al- 
sike,  $9;  clover,  $10.25  to  $10.50.  C.  II.  B. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter — Solid-packed  creamery,  in  tubs,  fancy, 
higher  scoring  than  extras,  18%  to  21%c:  92 
score,  17%c;  91  score,  16 %e ;  90  score,  15%c; 
89  score,  15c;  88  score,  14%c;  87  score,  14c; 
80  score,  13  %c ;  garlicky,  12%  to  13c. 

Eggs. — (Fresh  extra  firsts,  18c;  fresh  firsts, 
new  cases,  15%c;  fresh  firsts  in  second-hand 
cases,  15c;  average  current  receipts,  in  second¬ 
hand  cases,  14 %c;  fresh  seconds.  13%  to  14c: 
carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs,  in 
cases,  21  to  23c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
17c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  15  to  10c;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  fancy,  14c;  ordinary,  10  to  13c;  broilers, 
fancy  Plymouth  Rocks,  full-feathered.  3  lbs.  and 
oyer,  19c;  2%  lbs.  and  over,  10  to  17c;  smaller 
sizes,  14  to  15c:  barebaeks  and  poor  quality 
lower;  broilers,  fancy  Reds,  large-sized,  full- 
feathered,  10c;  small-sized,  12  to  15c;  broilers, 
White  Leghorns,  fancy,  full-feathered,  weighing 
2%  lbs.  and  over,  15c;  2  lbs.,  14c:  smaller  sizes. 
13c;  barebaeks  and  poor  quality  lower:  old 
roosters,  mixed  colors,  11c;  White  Leghorns, 
10c;  ducks,  large,  White  Pekin,  young.  10  to 
12c;  ducks,  mixed  colors,  old,  8  to  10c:  pigeons, 
per  pair,  young,  15c;  old,  30c;  rabbits,  per 
pound,  8  to  10c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in 
boxes,  weighing  over  6  lbs.,  17c;  0  lbs.,  18c;  5 
to  5%  lbs.,  19c;  4  to  4%  lbs.,  18c;  3  to  3% 
lbs.,  17c;  under  3  lbs.,  15  to  10c;  broiling 
chickens,  fresh-killed,  nearby,  fancy,  24  to  26c; 
Western,  21  to  25c;  Pacific  Coast,  23%c;  old 
roosters,  dry-picked,  Western,  weighing  5  lbs. 
or  over,  13c;  under  5  lbs.,  11  to  12c;  ducks, 
Long  Island,  13  to  14e. 

Potatoes. — Va.,  Eastern  Shore,  cloth-top  stave 
bbls.,  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $2.50  to  $2.65;  U. 
S.  No.  1  size,  partly  graded,  $2  to  $2.25:  some 
poorer  and  small,  $1.40  to  $1.75;  culls.  75c  to 
$1;  Norfolk  section,  cloth-top  stave  bbls.,  Cob¬ 
blers,  U.  S.  No.  1.  mostly  $2.50;  poorer,  lower; 
100-lb.  sacks,  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.35;  N. 
C.,  cloth-top  stave  bbls..  Cobblers.  U.  S.  No. 

1,  $2.40  to  $2.05;  mostly  $2.50  to  $2.00;  100-lb. 
sacks,  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.40;  culls,  75c. 
Old:  Me.,  100-lb.  sacks.  Green  Mountains,  U. 
S.  No.  1.  90c  to  $1;  street  sales,  N.  J.,  %-bu. 
bskts..  Cobblers,  No.  1,  40  to  00c;  best,  55  to 
00c;  No.  2,  25  to  30c;  Va.,  bbls.,  Cobblers,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  $2.40  to  $2.65;  few,  $2.75;  U.  S.  No. 

2,  $1  to  81.10 ;  100-lb.  sacks.  Cobblers.  tT.  S. 
No.  1.  81.40  to  $1.50;  few,  $1.00;  U.  S.  No  2 
50  to  05c. 

Onions. — Texas,  50-lb.  sacks,  yellow  Bermu¬ 
das,  U.  S.  No.  1,  75  to  80c;  U.  S.  No.  2  and 
yellow  boilers,  60  to  05c;  Crystal  White  Wax 
boilers,  $1  to  $1.10;  Calif.,  50-lb.  sacks,  vellow 
Bermudas,  U.  S.  No.  1.  75  to  85c;  few'  90c; 
poorer,  05c;  Crystal  AVhite  Wax  boilers,  $1  to 
$1.25:  S>.  C.,  50-lb.  sacks,  yellow,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
75c;  Va.  Eastern  Shore,  bu.  liprs.,  yellows,  fair 
quality.  00c:  50-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  fair  quality, 
50  to  55c;  street  sales,  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  yel¬ 
lows,  No.  1,  35  to  40c. 

Cabbage. — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  25  to  30e; 

poorer,  15  to  20c;  Pa.,  bbls..  05  to  75c. 

Cabbage  Sprouts. — l’a.  and  N.  J.,  bus.,  15 
to  25c. 

Cucumbers. — N.  C.,  bu.  bskts.,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
$1.25:  poorer  low  as  05c;  bu.  liprs.,  mixed.  U. 
S.  No.  1,  and  U.  S.  No.  2,  50  to  75e;  few,  $1; 
Va.,  Norfolk  section.  24-qt.  liprs.,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
few  L.  C.  L.  receipts,  75  to  85c;  street  sales, 
N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  ordinary,  00  to  75c;  bus., 
81.25  to  $1.40;  poorer  low  as  00c;  hothouse, 
boxes,  18  to  30,  60  to  65c;  Md.  and  Del.,  bu 
liprs.,  U.  S.  No.  1.  90c  to  $1.15:  few,  $1.25;  U 
S.  No.  2,  50  to  60c;  bu.  tubs.  U.  S.  No  1  $1 
to  $1.25;  few,  $1.50;  U.  S.  No.  2,  50  to  75e; 
nickles.  $1.50  to  $2;  N.  C.,  bus.,  ordinary, 
50  to  75c. 

Apples.-— N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts  Starrs.  40  to  85c; 
various  varieties,  small  to  medium  size,  40  to 
00c;  Del.  and  Md.,  bus.,  Transparents,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2  % -in.  minimums,  $1.25  to  $1.50:  2-in 
minimums,  90c  to  $1.25;  i>oor  and  small,  low  as 
40c. 

Blackberries.— 32-qt.  crates,  N.  J.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  few  fine  quality  high  as  $3:  Md.  and 
Del..  $1.50  to  $2.25;  few  $2.50;  few  higher 

Blueberries. — N.  J.,  32-qt.  crates,  fanev  cul¬ 
tivated,  40c  per  qt. ;  Fla.,  24-qt.  crates,  10 
to  15c  per  qt. 

Beans,  Snap,  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  green,  30  to 
50c;  poorer,  20  to  25c;  wax.  flat  tvpo,  25  to  40c- 
round  type,  40  to  00c;  bu.  liprs.,  green,  flat  tvpe, 
ordinary  quality,  30  to  50c. 

Beets. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  per  beh.,  1  to  l%e. 

Cherries. — N.  J.,  sour,  per  lb.,  2%  to  3>4c- 
12-qt.  bskts.,  00  to  80c:  32-qt.  crates,  $1.75‘to 
$2.50;  N.  Y.,  12-qt.  bskts.,  sour,  75c. 

Currants. — N.  Y.,  32-qt.  erts.,  $3.50;  Pa.,  $3 

Peaches. — N.  C.,  erts.,  Os,  Early  Rose,  U  S 
No.  1,  medium-size,  $2.50;  small-size,  $1.75; 


S.  No.  1.  2 % -in.  minimum.  $4:  2-in.  minimum, 
83.50:  1%-in.  minimum,  $3;  1%-in.  minimum. 
$3;  %-bu.  bskts.,  Hileys.  U.  S.  No.  1,  1%-in 
minimum,  $2.25;  poor  condition  low  as  $1  50- 
2-in.  minimum,  poor  to  fair  condition,  $1.75 : 
%-bu.  bskts.,  Early  Rose,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2-in. 
minimum,  poor  to  ordinary  condition,  $1.50;  u! 
8.  No.  1,  1%-in.  minimum,  ordinary  to  fair 
condition.  $1.25;  some  very  poor  low  as  50c- 
1%-in.  minimum,  ordinary  to  fair  condition' 
90c.  Street  sales,  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts,  Redbirds! 
medium  to  large,  $1.50. 

Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs.— 100  to  220  lbs.,  $5.35  to  $5.55;  220  to 
300  lbs..  $5.10  to  $5.30;  100  to  140  lbs.,  $4.75 
to  $0.25;  packing  sows,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Cattle. — Good  steers  and  yearlings,  80.75  to 
$7.00;  plain  grassers,  $4  to  $5.50:  medium  to 
good  heifers,  $4.75  to  $4.90;  beef  cows,  $2.50 
to  $4. 

Calves. — Choice  vealers.  $5.50  to  $6.50:  com¬ 
mon  to  medium,  $3.50  to  $5;  cull  down  to  $2.50. 

Sheep. — G_ood  to  choice,  00  to  75-lb.  lambs. 
$0.25  to  $7 :  common,  and  medium,  $3.50  to 
$5.25;  good  wethers,  $2  to  $2.50. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
5%  to  7c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  registered.  $100  to 
$125;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  choice,  $85  to 
$90:  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  good,  $70  to  $80; 
cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  medium,  $50  to  $00; 
cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  common.  $30  to  $40; 
beef  cows  and  bulls,  100  lbs.,  $4  to  $5;  veal 
calves,  milk  fed,  choice,  $0  to  $7;  veal  calves, 
milk  fed,  good,  $5;  lambs,  choice.  $0  to  $7; 
lambs,  good  to  medium,  $4  to  $5;  chickens, 
fancy,  live,  lb.,  24  to  25c:  broilers,  fancy,  large, 
lb..  24  to  25c;  fowls,  mixed  breeds,  lb..  14  to 
10c:  eggs,  local,  fresh,  mixed,  doz.,  19  to  21c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  11 
to  12c;  milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  sold  from 
stores,  qt.,  10c;  cream,  heavy,  qt.,  25  to  30c: 
butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb..  23  to  24c;  but¬ 
ter,  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  20  to  21c; 
butter,  creamery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  18  to  19c; 
cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  cheese,  part 
skim,  lb..  10  to  18c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10c; 
eggs,  local,  fresh,  graded,  doz.,  25c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  mixed,  doz.,  20  to  23c;  eggs,  western, 
fresh,  doz.,  16  to  19c;  chickens,  large,  fancy, 
dressed,  lb.,  36  to  38c;  broilers,  large,  fancy, 
lb.,  38  to  39c;  fowls,  lb.,  23  to  24c;  cherries, 
qt.,  sweet,  18c;  cherries,  qt.,  sour,  10c;  toma¬ 
toes,  lb.,  8c;  potatoes,  new  crop,  pk.,  33c. 

F.  A.  C. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Treasury  Deficit. — With  a  cumula¬ 
tive  Treasury  deficit  of  $3,788,000,000 
resulting  from  $!H)3.000.0(X)  in  the  fiscal 
year  1930-31  and  $2,885,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  period  of  1931-32,  which  ended 
June  30,  the  government  “has  been  draw¬ 
ing  on  what  might  fairly  he  termed  a  re¬ 
serve  previously  set  up,”  Ogden  L.  Mills, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  pointed  out 
July  1  in  a  statement  outlining  Federal 
fiscal  conditions.  That  reserve,  Mr.  Mills 
explained,  was  the  aggregate  of  $3,460,- 
000,000  in  public  debt  retirement  piled  up 
in  the  era  of  prosperity  over  and  above 
the  national  debt  sinking  fund's  require¬ 
ments.  The  Federal  finances  for  the  year 
just  closed,  the  Secretary  said,  reflected 
the  effect  of  “the  unprecedented  depres¬ 
sion’’  upon  both  the  revenues  and  the 
outlays  of  the  government,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  gross  national  debt  out¬ 
standing  was  increased  by  $2,686,000.- 
000.  Receipts  of  $2,121,000,000,  Mr. 
Mills  said,  were  $1,196,000,000  less  than 
in  1931,  while  expenditures  c-hargeable 
to  ordinary  receipts  amounted  to  $5,006.- 
000.000  ($786,000,000  more  than  in 

1931)  chiefly  because  of  expanded  pub¬ 
lic  works,  payments  in  settlement  of  war 
claims,  an  increase  in  the  postal  de¬ 
ficiency  and  payments  for  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  and  Federal  Land  Banks. 

Farm  Board  Stores  for  Red  Cross. 
— Final  House  action  July  1  sent  to 
President  Hoover  legislation  releasing 
45.000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  500.000 
bales  of  cotton  from  Farm  Board  stores 
to  the  Red  Cross  for  relief  distribution. 
11ns  was  the  second  time  Congress  open¬ 
ed  huge  Farm  Board  stocks  for  relief 
purposes.  Last  Winter  40.000.000  bushels 
of  wheat  were  released.  Recently  John 
Barton  Payne,  head  of  the  Red  Cross, 
said  that  this  supply  would  be  exhausted 
by  the  beginning  of  next  Winter.  The 
bill  permits  the  Red  Cross  to  exchange 
the  wheat  for  other  foods  and  to  manu¬ 
facture  or  exchange  the  cotton  for  cotton 
cloth. 

Women’s  National  Farm  and  Gar¬ 
den  Association. — A  New  Jersey  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Women’s  National  Farm  and 
Garden  Association  was  organized  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Trenton  ending  July  2 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Horace  B.  Tobin. 
Mrs.  Tobin  was  elected  president  of  the 
division.  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Decker,  of 
Summit,  was  selected  for  the  office  of 
vice-president,  and  Mrs.  Parker  McCar¬ 
ter,  of  New  Brunswick,  was  elected  treas¬ 
urer.  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Evans  was  elected 
secretary.  She  is  a  resident  of  Riverton. 
Appointments  to  the  committee  on  crafts 
included  Miss  Caroline  Allinson,  of  Yard- 
ville,  Mrs.  Theodore  Strong,  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Forst, 
Sr.,  of  Trenton.  The  division  intends  to 
hold  a  “friendship  market’’  on  October  5 
and  6,  in  Trenton,  for  the  sale  of  home 
products  from  New  Jersey  consigners. 
The  proceeds  will  he  used  to  establish  an 
agricultural  college  scholarship  for  a 
New  Jersey  girl. 

West  Virginia  Capitol  in  Danger. 
— July  3  a  time  bomb  was  found  in  the 
basement  of  the  new  $10,000,000  Capitol 
Building  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.  The  de¬ 
vice  was  a  “perfect”  machine  of  the  type 
designed  to  ignite  explosives.  It  was  made 
to  throw  a  spark  when  a  clock  spring 
expanded.  Investigators  scrutinized  the 
paper  in  which  the  bomb  was  wrapped 
and  the  subscription  list  of  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  foreign-language  publication  was 
being  checked. 

Floods  in  Texas. — Flood  waters  in 
the  hilly  ranch  and  resort  country  west 
and  south  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  toward 
the  Mexican  border  have  taken  at  least 
nine  lives  and  caused  an  undetermined  ' 
amount  of  property  damage.  The  Gua¬ 
dalupe,  Frio  and  Nueces  rivers  were 
slowly  falling  July  4  after  sudden  rises, 
caused  by  torrential  rains.  Old  residents 
said  the  rises  were  the  greatest  in  40 
years.  The  official  gauge  at  the  Kincaid 
ranch,  near  Uvalde,  showed  a  precipita¬ 
tion  of  29  inches  in  30  hours.  Sections 
of  railroad  tracks  were  washed  away, 
highways  were  blocked,  communication 
lines  were  down  and  dozens  of  small 
communities  were  isolated.  Crops  were 
destroyed  and  livestock  drowned.  In  this 
vast  area,  sparsely  populated,  it  may  be 
days  before  all  the  deaths  are  known. 
Many  streams  in  this  section  run  through 
narrow  ravines  in  the  hills  and  heavy 
rains  cause  phenomenal  rises.  Most  of 
the  streams  are  dry  in  Summer,  The 


rougher  country  is  filled  with  cattle, 
sheep  and  goat  ranches.  Numerous  Sum¬ 
mer  camps  are  located  along  the  Gua¬ 
dalupe. 

Dynamite  Fatality.  —  Six  youths 
were  killed  July  4  in  an  explosion  of 
dynamite  caps  at  the  ball  park  in  Mea- 
derville,  a  suburb  of  Butte.  Mont.  Louis 
Bonetto,  coming  out  of  church,  noticed  a 
heap  of  debris  near  the  ball  park  and 
went  to  investigate.  He  found  the  bodies 
of  the  boys  scattered  over  an  area  of 
300  feet.  There  was  a  hole  in  the  ground 
five  inches  deep  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  where  the  caps  evidently  had 
been  detonated.  Blasts  had  been  set 
off  in  the  vicinity  throughout  the  night. 

Kansas  Tornado. — At  least  five  per¬ 
sons  were  killed  and  more  than  15  oth¬ 
ers  were  injured  by  a  tornado  that  ripped 
through  Washington,  Ivan..  July  4. 
Mayor  Edgar  Bennett,  of  Washington, 
said  four  bodies  had  been  found  in  the 
wreckage.  He  ^estimated  50  business 
buildings  and  75  residences  had  been 
leveled  or  partly  destroyed.  The  tornado 
was  accompanied  by  a  downpour  which 
measured  an  inch  and  a  half  in  a  few 
minutes.  Passenger  trains  from  Wy- 
more.  Neb.,  to  Concordia  were  forced  to 
return  to  Hanover  because  of  the  debris 
scattered  over  the  tracks.  Washington 
has  a  population  of  approximately  2.400 
persons. 


Missing  Fliers  Found.  —  The  two 
German  fliers.  Captain  Hans  Bertram 
and  his  mechanic,  Herr  Clausmann, 
missing  since  May  17  on  a  flight  from 
Ivupang,  Timor  Island,  to  Darwin,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  •  were  found  alive  12  miles  from 
their  abandoned  seaplane  near  Cape  Ber¬ 
nier  on  June  22  by  aborigines  attached  to 
the  Drysdale  River  Mission.  A  search¬ 
ing  party  reached  them  on  June  29.  Both 
men  were  weak  and  exhausted  bv  their 
wandering  in  the  bush,  although  for  part 
of  the  time  friendly  aborigines  cared  for 
them  and  provided  nourishment.  Dur¬ 
ing  their  wanderings  they  suffered  great¬ 
ly  from  thirst  and  starvation. 

Canadian  Airmen  Killed.  —  Killed 
when  their  plane  crashed  at  Lake  Maze- 
nod,  the  bodies  of  Andrew  D.  (Andy) 
Cruickshank,  famous  Northland  pilot, 
and  his  two  air  engineers,  Horace  IV. 
Torrie  and  Harry  King,  were  found 
July  5.  They  had  been  dead  five  days, 
having  started  June  30  from  Edmonton 
with  a  plane  load  of  mining  equipment 
for  the  fields  of  Great  Bear  Lake.  Cruick¬ 
shank  was  one  of  the  most  colorful 
pilots  of  the  North.  A  native  of  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  England,  he  served  in  the 
Royal  Air  Force  from  1914  to  1918  and 
was  senior  pilot  of  the  squadron  that 
rescued  Colonel  C.  I).  II.  Mac  Alpine, 
president  of  the  Dominion  Explorers,  and 
seven  companions,  lost  for  two  months 
in  the  Arctic  several  years  ago. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  19-21. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill, 

July  26-29. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

t  July  28.  —  Summer  meeting  of  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  at  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva.  This  will  be 
a  joint  meeting  of  eastern  and  western 
sections  of  the  society,  no  special  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  in  the  Hudson  Yallev  this 
year. 

Aug.  1-5. — International  Baby  Chicle 
Convention,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Aug.  1-6. — American  Institute  of  Co¬ 
operative  Marketing,  annual  conference, 
Durham,  N.  H. 

Aug.  8-12.  —  Cortland  County  Fair, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. ;  L.  1*.  Randall.  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary,  25  Hamlin  St.,  Cortland, 

Aug.  10-11. — Connecticut  Pomologieal 
Society  Fruit  Tour  through  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley.  Particulars  from  H.  A.  Rollins,  Ex¬ 
tension  Fruit  Specialist,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Aug.  12. — Dairy  Day  at  Ohio  State 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster. 

Aug.  13. — Annual  Field  Day  and  Con¬ 
signment  Sale  of  the  Connecticut  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marey  I.  Berger,  Old  Litchfield 
Turnpike,  Woodbury,  Conn.  All  friends 
of  the  Jersey  breeders  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited. 

Aug.  16-17. — Fifth  Annual  Farm  and 
Home  Conference,  Vermont  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Burlington,  Yt. 

Aug,  18. — Dairy  Day  at  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  Experiment  Station. 


A  little  city  boy  was  visiting  his 
country  cousin.  “What  do  you  know 
about  cowsV”  quizzed  the  country  lad. 
“You  don't  even  know  if  that’s  a  Jersey 
cow.”  “I  don't  know  from  here,  ’cause 
I  can't  see  its  license.” — Stray  Stories. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER '&  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 
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THIS  being  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Geneva, 
X.  Y.,  Experiment  Station,  several  of  the  State 
farm  associations  are  holding  their  Summer  meet¬ 
ings  at  the  station.  One  of  these  meetings  of  im¬ 
portance  will  he  that  of  the  New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  July  28.  In  the  past  years  two 
Summer  meetings  of  the  society  have  usually  been 
held,  one  in  the  western  counties  and  one  in  the 
Hudson  Valley.  This  year  the  Hudson  Valley 
growers  will  meet  with  the  Western  New  Tork 
growers  at  Geneva.  There  will  he  no  special  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Hudson  Valley  counties  this  year.  The 
station  has  always  specialized  in  fruit  and  made 
many  notable  contributions  in  new  varieties.  This 
meeting  will  give  horticulturists  opportunity  to  see 
the  station  work,  and  talk  things  over  with  the  staff 
and  each  other.  Roy  P.  McPherson,  Leltoy,  N.  Y., 
is  secretary  of  the  society. 

* 

E  ARE  all  familiar  with  the  amazing  vitality 
of  weed  seeds.  Some  tests  made  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Arlington  Experiment  Farm,  Roslyn,  Va., 
show  far  greater  length  of  life  with  these  weed 
seeds  than  ha,s  been  thought  possible.  Wild  morn¬ 
ing-glory  seed,  buried  deeply  in  1902,  and  kept  dor¬ 
mant  30  years,  sprouted  within  two  days  after  its 
removal  to  growing  conditions.  Others  which  grew 
within  a  week,  after  being  removed  from  their  30- 
year  burial,  were  smartweed,  dock,  lamlfs-quarters, 
evening  primrose,  Jimson  weed,  black  nightshade, 
mullein,  plantain,  ragweed,  Scotch  thistle  and  daisy. 
Alsike,  Red  clover  and  Kentucky  Blue  grass  also 
grew.  This  shows  clearly  that,  for  destroying  weeds 
by  plowing  under,  the  work  must  he  done  before 
the  weed  seeds  are  mature.  It  also  shows  why, 
under  some  conditions,  in  land  worked  up  and 
limed,  Kentucky  Blue  grass  and  clover  may  appear, 
though  no  seed  is  sown.  The  plowing  brings  this 
buried  seed  to  the  surface,  and  the  lime  is  just 
what  it  needs.  White  clover  acts  something  the 
same  way,  though  its  life  under  ground  is  not  so 
long,  a  20-year  possibility  being  the  limit. 

* 

NAPPING  turtles  have  become  such  a  menace  to 
fish  and  waterfowl  in  the  lakes  and  streams 
of  Connecticut  that  the  State  Board  of  Fisheries  and 
Game  has  started  a  campaign  to  rid  State  waters 
of  vicious  snapping  turtles  and  water  snakes. 
Printed  instructions  for  the  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  simple  turtle  traps  have  been  prepared  and 
cash  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  in  each  county  for 
the  three  largest  snapping  turtles  and  the  three 
largest  numbers  of  water  snakes  taken.  During  the 
first  week  in  June,  SO  turtle  traps  were  distributed 
to  eight  county  game  wardens.  The  traps  have  been 
in  operation  four  weeks  and  a  catch  of  401  snappers 
has  been  made,  totaling  in  weight  over  two  and  one- 
quarter  tons.  One,  trapped  in  Leonard  Pond,  Kent, 
a  49-lh.  turtle,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  ever 
found  in  Connecticut.  Water  snakes,  preying  upon 
trout  in  State-leased  streams,  are  said  to  he  un¬ 
usually  plentiful  this  year.  The  effort  to  clear  out 
these  creatures  will  continue  during  July  and  Au¬ 
gust.  Cash  prizes  will  he  given  in  each  county  as 
follows:  For  the  three  largest  live  turtles,  $10,  $5 
and  $2.50.  For  the  three  largest  numbers  of  water 
snakes,  $10,  $5  and  $2.50.  Use  of  guns  is  permitted 
only  in  killing  snakes,  and  employes  of  the  State 
Fish  and  Game  Department  may  not  claim  prizes. 
Reports  of  predators  taken  must  be  sent  to  the 
Hartford  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Fisheries  and 
Game  by  the  contestants  each  week.  The  turtles 
must  be  kept  alive  and  snakes  which  are  killed 
must  be  saved  until  the  game  wardens  can  check 
reports.  This,  of  course,  refers  only  to  snapping 


turtles.  Other  turtles  are  harmless  and  must  not 
he  destroyed.  The  snapping  turtle  is  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  ugly  looks  and  aggressive  ways.  He 
is  no  plaything  to  handle  carelessly. 

* 

PPLE  maggot,  or  railroad  worm,  is  a  serious 
pest  in  parts  of  New  England.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  station  has  been  studying  the  best  means 
of  fighting  this  pest.  The  adult  of  the  apple  mag¬ 
got  is  a  fly,  a  little  smaller  than  the  house-fly,  which 
lays  its  eggs  just  under  the  skin  of  the  apples.  The 
eggs  hatch  into  maggots,  which  tunnel  through  the 
apple,  completely  ruining  it.  The  flies  can  be  iden¬ 
tified  by  the  wings,  which  are  white  with  conspicu¬ 
ous  crosshands  of  black.  They  usually  make  their 
appearance  during  the  early  part  of  July,  and  spend 
two  or  three  weeks  in  feeding  before  egg  laying. 
This  suggests  the  principal  means  of  control.  A 
spray  of  arsenate  of  lead,  at  the  rate  of  3  lbs.  to  100 
gallons  of  water,  should  he  applied  before  July  10. 
A  second  spray,  using  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate 
of  2  lbs.  to  100  gallons  of  water,  should  follow  about 
two  weeks  later.  Neglected  apple  trees  are  a  source 
of  infestation  for  commercial  orchards.  Picking  up 
and  destroying  apples  that  fall  during  late  July 
and  August  help  protect  the  crop  for  the  following 
year.  That  the  apple  maggot  can  be  controlled  if 
proper  steps  have  been  taken  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  during  the  past  two  years  in  10  commercial 
orchards  in  seven  counties  in  the  State.  These  or¬ 
chards  had  suffered  heavily  from  maggot  injury  in 
1929.  In  1930,  the  owners  of  the  orchards  started  a 
program  of  maggot  control,  under  the  supervision 
of  Professor  Bourne  and  W.  II.  Thies,  extension 
pomologist.  The  standard  program  involved  picking 
up  all  fallen  apples  during  the  late  Summer,  spray¬ 
ing  or  removing  all  apple  trees  within  200  yards  of 
the  orchards,  and  applying  two  sprays  of  lead  ar¬ 
senate  during  July,  in  order  to  poison  the  maggot 
flies.  At  the  end  of  the  1930  season  the  fruit  was  ex¬ 
amined  and  no  orchard  in  which  all  practices  were 
followed  was  found  with  an  infestation  greater  than 
nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  The  program  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  these  same  orchards  in  1931,  and  the  high¬ 
est  infestation  was  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  while  a 
few  had  no  injury  at  all.  In  orchards  where  no 
special  measures  were  followed  to  control  the  apple 
maggot,  infestation,  by  actual  count,  was  found  last 
year  to  range  from  5  to  25  per  cent. 

* 

IIE  Bureau  of  Labor  compiles  statistics  of 
wholesale  prices  from  week  to  week.  These  are 
given  as  index  numbers,  based  on  average  prices  in 
1920  as  100.  For  the  week  ending  June  25,  taking 
784  commodities,  the  average  of  all  stood  at  04. 
Farm  products  were  lowest,  40.4,  next  in  order 
came:  Textiles,  53.5;  foods,  59.5;  hides  and  leather 
products,  70.1 ;  building  materials,  70.7 ;  fuel  and 
lighting,  71.8 ;  chemicals  and  drugs,  72.9 ;  house¬ 
furnishing  goods,  75.7 ;  metals  and  metal  products, 
79.8.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  farm  products  at 
wholesale  were  13.1  points  below  the  next  item  in 
the  list,  and  17.0  under  the  average  of  all. 

* 

URING  1931,  24,000  unlicensed  dogs  in  New 
York  State  were  destroyed  by  authority  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  Yet 
the  dog  census  of  the  State  this  year  shows  407,012, 
or  an  increase  of  7,401  over  the  previous  year,  of 
which,  June  1,  83,309  were  unlicensed,  and  thus  sub¬ 
ject  to  seizure.  A  check-up  of  these  is  being  made. 
Summonses  are  being  issued  and  constables  asked 
to  seize  dogs.  The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  every 
constable  and  police  officer  to  seize  unlicensed  dogs. 
In  towns,  such  seized  dogs  must  be  kept  five  days 
and  in  cities  three  days,  in  order  to  permit  reclaim¬ 
ing  by  the  owner  on  payment  of  $2  for  seizure.  Ap¬ 
pointment  of  dog  wardens,  whose  duty  it  is  to  seize 
unlicensed  dogs,  is  permissive  in  towns,  cities  and 
counties.  The  supervisors  of  any  county,  the  leg¬ 
islative  body  of  any  city,  town  boards  in  towns, 
and  boards  of  trustees  of  incorporated  villages  may 
create  the  position  of  dog  warden  and  appoint  one 
or  more  persons  to  that  position.  A  dog  has  some 
rights  from  his  owner,  and  one  of  these  is  that  he 
be  licensed,  and  thus  in  lawful  standing. 

►  ^ 

UNTERDON  County,  N.  .T.,  is  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  sections  in  the  State.  Last  year 
the  State  Agricultural  Department  made  a  survey  of 
farm  conditions  in  this  county,  where  the  area  of 
farm  land  has  decreased  70,000  acres  in  40  years. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty  farms,  comprising  16,321 
acres,  were  found  to  be  completely  abandoned. 
Eighty-five  per  cent  of  them  had  been  idle  for  10 
years  or  less;  they  had  been  abandoned  during 
years  of  prosperity  when  high  urban  wages,  com¬ 
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paratively  easier  work  and  less  responsibility  were 
luring  people  from  farms  to  cities.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  soil  on  these  farms  is  suited  to  agriculture. 
The  farmers  who  abandoned  their  places  had  spent 
an  average  of  only  7.3  years  in  the  business  of  farm¬ 
ing.  Before  farming  they  had  been  engaged  in  72 
different  occupations  ranging  from  storekeeping  to 
piano  tuning.  They  were  very  inexperienced  in 
agriculture  when  they  lived  on  the  farms  and  did 
not  add  to  their  knowledge  of  farming.  At  the  time 
of  the  survey  in  1931,  129  of  the  230  farms  were 
mortgaged,  the  average  mortgage  per  farm  being 
for  $2,025,  which  was  entirely  too  high.  A  heavy 
mortgage  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  farmer. 
It  absorbs  almost  all  his  earnings  and  often  leads 
to  his  abandonment  of  the  farm  at  considerable  loss. 
Most  of  the  soil  on  the  230  completely  abandoned 
farms  was  found  to  be  of  good  quality  and  suited 
for  agriculture.  Consequently,  the  soil  did  not  lead 
to  abandonment.  The  taxes  on  the  farms  at  the 
time  of  abandonment  were  not  excessive,  averaging 
only  $94  per  farm  or  $1.32  per  acre.  In  1931  the 
average  tax  per  farm  was  $113  and  the  average  tax 
per  acre,  $1.59.  The  farms  possess  such  advantages 
as  being  near  to  cities,  schools  and  railroads.  All 
of  this  merely  emphasizes  the  old  truth  that  a  farm 
will  not  run  itself.  It  needs  human  partnership, 
well-directed  diligence  and  farm-mindedness. 

* 

We  have  been  here  seven  months,  and  the  most  we 
have  done  is  to  talk.  Has  not  everybody  had  his 
chance? 

IIE  above  remark  is  by  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  a  discussion  as  to 
how  long  the  Congressional  Record  should  he  held 
open  for  the  “extension  of  remarks,”  after  close  of 
the  Congressional  session.  The  same  member  fur¬ 
ther  said : 

It  is  my  notion  that  matters  which  are  placed  in  the 
Record  by  way  of  extension  of  remarks  or  speeches 
made  on  the  floor  are  intended  to  influence  legislation. 
When  the  session  is  over  there  is  no  such  excuse  left, 
and  any  remarks  placed  in  the  Record  after  the  close 
of  the  session  are  placed  there  purely  for  political 
purposes. 

My  observation  two  years  ago,  after  the  close  of  the 
short  session,  was  that  there  were  speeches  put  in  the 
Record  which  men  would  not  have  the  temerity  to  make 
in  the  faces  of  their  colleagues  or  even  extend  such  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  when  they  could  be  answered.  I 
think  it  is  a  bad  practice  to  allow  these  extensions 
after  the  House  has  adjourned  when  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  it.  .  .  .  Every  page  in  the  Record  costs  the 
government  nearly  $60. 

This  is  on  page  14,824  of  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord,  dated  June  30,  so  it  is  easy  to  figure  its  print¬ 
ing  cost  for  the  session.  Formerly  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  for  members  of  Congress  to  have  extracts  from 
the  Record  printed  at  government  expense  for  dis¬ 
tribution  as  campaign  documents.  Now  we  notice 
that  such  “separates”  are  endorsed  “not  printed  at 
government  expense.”  This  is  some  improvement, 
and  there  is  apparently  room  for  a  lot  more. 

* 

OUR  monthly  exports  of  butter  for  May  were 
91,591  lbs.  The  Republic  of  Haiti  was  by  far 
the  largest  single  buyer,  taking  20,067  lbs.  Hon¬ 
duras  was  next,  8,037  lbs. ;  Mexico,  7,152 ;  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  6,147 ;  Dutch  West  Indies,  6,3S0 ;  Nicaragua, 
4,089.  A  dozen  other  countries  took  smaller  quan¬ 
tities,  practically  all  going  to  the  tropics.  Cheese 
exports  were  142,489  lbs.,  Panama  standing  far 
ahead  with  65,063  lbs.  Cuba  came  next,  11,715.  As 
with  butter,  most  of  it  went  to  the  tropics.  Egg 
shipments  totaled  293,998  dozen,  mainly  to  Panama, 
141,450  dozen ;  and  Argentina,  99,000.  Our  imports 
during  the  same  month  were :  Butter,  78,667  lbs. ; 
cheese,  4,337,894 ;  eggs,  15,884  dozen. 


Brevities 

The  “boarder”  cow  is  not  a  profitable  Summer 
boarder. 

Russian  reports  indicate  unseasonable  drought  in 
the  wheat  regions. 

We  have  seen  more  toads  than  usual  in  the  garden 
this  Summer.  They  are  always  welcome,  for  they  de¬ 
stroy  many  insects,  and  do  no  harm  to  crops. 

No,  thunder  does  not  sour  milk.  It  is  the  muggy 
atmosphere  at  periods  when  thunder  showers  are  de¬ 
veloping  that  is  more  favorable  to  bacterial  growth. 

This  is  the  season  when  we  hear  of  sharks  along 
the  Jersey  coast.  Many  scientists  assert  that  sharks 
do  not  attack  human  beings  in  northern  waters  at 
least,  but  few  of  us  wish  to  experiment  with  those 
rows  of  sharp  teeth. 

The  Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  Tribune  says  that  down  at 
Fort  Scott  a  farmer  was  looking  at  a  $17.50  suit  in  a 
show  window,  “I  just  marketed  243  lbs.  of  wool,”  said 
the  farmer,  “and  if  my  check  for  the  proceeds  was  just 
30  cents  higher  I  could  buy  that  suit.”  The  New 
York  Sun  remarks  that  even  at  that  it  was  not  an  all- 
wool  suit. 

Representatives  of  farm  organizations,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  recently  agreed  upon  a  label  to  he 
used  in  the  sale  of  farm  products  grown  within  the 
State.  The  label  consists  of  a  sketch  of  William  Penn 
holding  a  large  keystone,  within  which  is  printed  “A 
Pennsylvania  Graded  Ifarm  Product  Packed  in  Ac¬ 
cordance  with  Official  State  Grades.  ’ 
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“Politics  is  Funny” 

IGH'T  years  ago  William  G.  McAdoo,  once  of 
New  York,  now  of  California,  ancl  A1  Smith 
fought  it  out  for  the  Presidential  nomination  in  the 
Democratic  convention  in  New  York.  Both  lost. 
Four  years  later  A1  Smith  won  the  honors  at 
Houston.  Some  ten  years  hack  William  R.  Hearst, 
of  New  York  and  California,  locked  horns  with  A1 
Smith  in  a  State  convention  in  the  city  of  Syracuse, 
Mr.  Smith  openly  denounced  and  defied  Mr.  Hearst 
and  destroyed  his  hope  of  political  honors  through 
the  Democratic  organization  then  or  since. 

In  the  Chicago  convention  last  week  a  coalition 
of  leaders  was  organized  in  opposition  to  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  A1  Smith  led  the 
opposition.  John  N.  Garner,  of  Texas,  controlled 
the  Texas  and  California  delegations.  Mr.  McAdoo 
was  a  sort  of  lieutenant  in  the  California  group. 
Mr.  Hearst  was  responsible  for  the  original  Garner 
boom.  During  the  recess  that  followed  the  third 
ballot  Mr.  Garner  was  located  in  Washington  by  a 
reporter.  He  was  nervous  and  moody.  He  was 
asked  if  he  had  sold  out  to  Roosevelt  on  a  trade  for 
the  nomination  for  Vice-President.  The  Speaker  of 
the  House  solilocjuized :  “Politics  is  funny.”  On 
the  fourth  ballot  Mr.  McAdoo  turned  his  delegates 
over  to  Governor  Roosevelt  and  the  deal  was  con¬ 
firmed.  William  G.  McAdoo,  with  memories  of 
Madison  Square  Garden,  and  William  Randolph 
Hearst  with  scars  from  Syracuse,  had  revenged 
their  spite  on  Al  Smith.  The  next  day  Jack  Garner 
was  nominated  as  a  running  mate  for  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt. 

Thoughtful  Americans  can  hardly  feel  proud  of 
our  national  convention  system  of  nominating  can¬ 
didates  for  the  Presidency.  With  his  political  pa¬ 
tronage,  an  army  of  appointed  office-holders,  and  an 
efficient  publicity  bureau,  the  incumbent  of  the  high¬ 
est  national  office  fears  no  rival.  His  nomination 
is  secure. 

In  the  opposing  party  there  are  groups  of  local 
politicians  always  ready  to  jump  on  the  first  band¬ 
wagon  that  comes  along.  They  make  the  best  bar¬ 
gain  they  can  for  Federal  jobs  and  show  up  at  the 
convention  with  a  group  of  delegates  pledged  to 
vote  as  directed.  Our  ablest  men.  do  not  resort  to 
this  plan  of  winning  political  honors.  The  weaker 
and  most  ambitious  men  do.  The  Mc-Adoos  and  the 
Hearsts,  and  the  Garners  make  their  deals,  and 
conspire  to  take  revenge  on  their  enemies.  The 
more  the  system  is  perfected  the  smaller  the  chance 
for  putting  big  and  capable  men  in  the  White  House. 
The  rank  and  file  of  voters  are  helpless  in  such  a 
system.  We  believe  that  the  American  people  will 
yet  find  a  way  to  change  this  system  and  to  nomi¬ 
nate  and  elect  men  who.  they  believe,  will  best  serve 
the  country  as  a  whole.  In  this  change  is  the  hope 
for  the  survival  of  democracy. 


A  Test  of  Anti-Trust  Laws 

Charging  a  “conspiracy  to  obtain  a  monopoly  in  the 
farm  paper  business,”  The  Indiana  Farmer’s  Guide 
tiled  suit  in  the  Federal  court  July  1  against  five  mid- 
West  agricultural  publications,  asking  $200,000  dam¬ 
ages  and  $25,000  attorneys'  fees. 

The  Indiana  Farmer's  Guide  of  Huntington.  In¬ 
diana,  directed  the  action  against  The  Prairie  Farmer, 
Wallace’s  Farmer  and  Iona  Homestead.  The  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Farmer,  The  Farmer  and  The  Farm,  Stock  and 
Home,  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  and  the  Mid-West  Farm 
Paper  Unit,  Inc.,  agency  for  the  group. 

Violation  of  the  anti-trust  law  is  alleged  in  the  suit, 
which  asserts  that  the  defendants  conspired  to  destroy 
competition  from  other  farm  papers  by  establishing  an 
unfair  schedule  of  rates. 

The  Indiana  Farmer's  Guide,  the  suit  asserts,  cir¬ 
culates  in  Indiana.  Illinois.  Michigan,  Kentucky  and 
Ohio  and  most  of  its  advertisers  are  residents  of  other 
States  than  Indiana. — Dispatch. 

GROUP  of  farm  papers  was  organized  some 
years  back,  under  a  similar  hut  more  as¬ 
suming  name — the  “Standard  List.”  For  a  time  it  got 
seme  recognition  as  a  new  thing  on  the  theory  that 
anything  new  is  progressive.  It  made  special  rates 
for  the  whole  list,  and  differential  rates  for  sub¬ 
sidiary  groups  in  regional  territory,  but  in  ali  cases 
the  advertiser  was  required  to  take  the  weak  papers 
on  the  list  with  the  stronger  ones.  It  was  cheaper 
to  include  the  weak  papers  in  a  State  than  to  omit 
them.  In  consequence  advertisers  were  coerced  into 
using  papers  which  they  did  not  want,  and  some¬ 
times  were  obliged  to  omit  strong  papers  outside  of 
the  combination,  which  they  preferred  to  use.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  who  first  patronized  the  scheme  soon  began 
to  realize  that  they  were  being  used  in  a  stunt.  The 
scheme  finally  proved  itself  to  be  uneconomic  and 
was  abandoned.  This  mid-West  group  is  a  smaller 
combination.  Some  of  the  group  have  editions  go¬ 
ing  into  Indiana  and  the  combination  puts  the  State 
paper,  The  Indiana  Fanner’s  Guide,  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the  de¬ 


cision  of  the  Federal  courts  will  be  on  this  alleged 
violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws  by  farm  paper 
publishers. 


Purple  Cockle  Poisonous 

Kindly  let  me  know  what  these  .seeds  are,  sample 
inclosed.  We  found  them  in  wheat  which  we  are  buy¬ 
ing  for  poultry  from  the  G.  L.  F.  We  do  not  use  this 
wheat  always,  only  once  in  a  while.  Some  time  after 
finding  it  we  found  some  hens  dead.  We  suspect  this 
black  seed  to  be  poisonous.  I  would  be  glad  if  you 
could  give  us  some  information.  In  mixed  grains 
(scratch  feed)  there  is  none  of  these  black  seeds,  and 
we  have  had  no  trouble  from  it.  We  bought  this  wheat 
from  the  G.  L.  F.  in  100-lb.  bags.  j.  L. 

New  York. 

WE  IDENTIFIED  this  seed  as  purple  cockle, 
but  to  be  sure  sent  it,  to  the  seed  experts  at. 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  and  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reply : 

The  seed  which  you  enclose  is  that  of  purple  cockle 
or  corn  cockle,  the  technical  name  is  Agrostemma 
Githago.  It  is  considered  poisonous.  I  am  told  that 
wheat  will  not  be  certified  which  contains  purple  cockle. 

We  do  not  know  how  generally  fatal  purple 
cockle  is  as  a  poison,  but  practically  all  of  the  au¬ 
thorized  references  to  it  express  caution  as  to  its 
poisonous  qualities. 


All  Aboard  for  the  Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

The  time  is  getting  short.  If  you  want  a  good  place 
in  the  train  send  in  you  reservation  at  once.  August 
11  will  soon  be  here  and  you  must  not  miss  this  splen¬ 
did  trip.  It  will  make  the  Winter  go  much  better  if 
you  will  store  up  the  beautiful  scenery  you  will  see  on 
this  Coast  to  Coast  Tour.  The  rate  is  low  for  it  covers 
everything  from  start  to  finish.  Think  what  a  pleasure 
it  will  be  to  have  all  arrangement  made — no  tickets  to 
handle,  no  baggage  to  carry  around,  no  tips  to  pay,  and 
yet  have  all  the  attention  and  luxury  of  a  high-class 
hotel.  Send  in  your  reservation  today. 

Where  do  you  go  on  your  tour? 

We  leave  New'  York  August  11  at  2  :45  P.  M.  stand¬ 
ard  time.  Our  first  sightseeing  trip  is  at  Detroit.  We 
visit  the  Ford  plant  and  famous  Belle  Isle  Park.  At 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  we  tour  the  cities,  visit  the 
many  lakes  and  get  a  good  idea  of  the  up-to-date,  live 
western  cities.  Our  next  stop  is  Glacier  Park  where 
we  have  a  pow-wow  by  the  famous  Blackfeet  Indians. 
We  then  go  to  Belton  and  Lake  MacDonald,  comfort¬ 
able  buses  take  us  over  the  45-mile  Logan  Pass  ride, 
an  experience  we  will  not  forget,  amid  the  fascinating 
mountain  scenery. 

From  here  we  go  to  Spokane,  one  of  the  lovely  cities 
of  the  West.  The  sunken  gardens  and  the  zoo  are 
world  famous.  We  travel  through  the  grain  country 
and  to  Wenatchee  apple  orchards.  Our  train  awaits 
us  at  Cashmere  and  we  travel  through  the  eight-mile 
Cascade  Tunnel  under  electric  power,  and  this  is  an¬ 
other  thrilling  adventure. 

We  arrive  at  Bellingham  where  buses  again  meet 
us  and  take  us  to  Mt.  Baker  National  Park,  GO  miles 
up,  and  we  see  10,827  feet  above  sea  level.  Mts.  Baker 
and  Slmksan  towering  above  us.  Luncheon  at  the 
Lodge  and  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  American  Fisheries,  the 
largest  on  the  coast. 

Arriving  at  Seattle  we  spend  the  evening  as  we  see 
fit  and  in  the  morning  take  a  sea  and  water  ride  around 
the  city  and  through  the  locks.  The  next  day  at  Port¬ 
land,  truly  the  city  of  roses  and  a  place  you  will  long 
to  visit  again.  And  then  Yellowstone,  three  glorious 
days  of  sightseeing,  marvelous  wonders  to  entrance  us 
ali  the  days  of  our  life. 

Denver  is  the  next  stop  and  our  buses  take  us  for  a 
trip  through  Colorado’s  farms  and  park  system,  and 
a  trip  to  Lookout  Mountain.  At  Colorado  Springs  next, 
we  go  to  the  famous  Pike’s  Peak.  You  have  read  about 
it,  now  you  will  see  it.  This  you  will  never  forget. 
Then  across  the  States  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa  to  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Chicago,  a  tour  of  the  city.  On  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  home.  You  will  see  much  to  wonder  and 
marvel  at  and  get  your  money’s  worth.  Come  with  us. 

If  a  person  starts  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  would  the 
tour  ticket  pay  for  the  trip  from  New  York  City  to 
Rochester?  f.  t.  m. 

New  York. 

Yes.  The  trip  ends  in  New  York,  but  your  round- 
trip  ticket  takes  you  back  to  Rochester. 

We  have  a  woman  who  wishes  to  share  a  compart¬ 
ment  with  another  woman,  and  a  man  would  like  to 
share  a  compartment  with  two  or  a  drawing-room  with 
three.  If  you  are  interested  send  along  your  name  and 
we  will  introduce  you. 


From  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 

The  weather  all  the  Spring  and  Summer  has  been 
fickle.  For  a  time  it  is  extremely  warm  and  then 
turns  cold.  It  has  been  very  dry.  Hay  in  a  large  part 
of  the  county  is  light  and  all  crops  are  needing  rain. 

Strawberries  are  a  poor  crop  and  the  price  is  low, 
about  $2  per  32-quart  crate  is  all  the  buyers  are  pay¬ 
ing.  Eggs  are  IS  cents  per  dozen;  veals  from  four  to 
six  cents  per  pound. 

Milk  continues  to  decline  in  price.  The  Lacoma 
plant  paid  SS1/^  cents  per  ewt.  for  3  per  cent  milk. 

geo.  ir.  DAWES. 


From  Eastern  Ohio 

The  Ohio  Farmers’  Co-operative  has  made  a  slight 
cut.  about  five  cents  a  hundred.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Co-op  is  going  to  ask  the  producers  to  allow  a  de¬ 
duction  of  about  15  cents  a  cwt.  to  help  pay  off  the 
loan  to  Farm  Board.  It  seems  a  big  deduction  with 
milk  about  $1.20  a  hundred.  The  Dorset  cheese  plant 
is  going  strong.  It  is  shipping  five  truckloads  a  week. 

A  producer  sent  12.022  lbs.  of  milk  to  Cleveland  in 
May  and  received  $110.44  net.  The  hauling  charge 
was  $53.01.  He  pays  42  cents  a  hundred.  Additional 
expense  was,  testing  80  cents;  seals  $1.25;  Co-op  dues 
$1.19;  test  of  milk,  3.2  per  cent,  base  price  $1.00; 
surplus  $1.02.  The  D.  S.  C.  lias  begun  to  pay  in 
three _cl asses  now.  First  base  price  $1,075;  second  base 
$1,025;  surplus  00  cents.  The  second  base  amount  is 
30  per  cent  of  first  base  amount  of  milk.  It  makes  it 
a  little  better  for  some  and  worse  for  others. 

AYe  have  had  nice  rains  of  late  but  rather  too  late 
to  make  a  good  crop  of  oats;  heading  very  short.  Corn 
doing  well.  Late  potatoes  coming  up  nicely.  Mea¬ 
dows  very  good.  There  seems  to  be  a  bird  for  every 
cherry  this  year.  AYe  did  get  a  few  sweet  ones  but  the 
birds  got  all  our  sour  ones.  Eggs  are  selling  at  farm 
for  12 x/-2  cents  a  dozen.  Milk  at  country  plants  iy> 
to  two  cents  a  quart.  Cheese  is  sold  as  a  “special”  on- 
certain  days  in  some  grocery  stores  at  12  cent  a  pound. 

E.  W.  ALLEN. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

Strawberry  shortcake,  that  delectable  annual  insti¬ 
tution  of  these  parts,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Straw¬ 
berries  were  plentiful,  good  size  and  found  a  ready  sale. 
Spinach  scarcer  and  good  quality;  prices  40  to  65c 
bushel.  Eastern  Connecticut  poultrymen  with  their 
families  held  their  poultry  outing  at  the  Charter  Broth¬ 
ers’  farm  in  Stafford,  recently.  Professor  David  E. 
AA'arner.  president  of  the  federation  composed  of  Staf¬ 
ford,  New  London,  Willimantic  and  Danielson,  pre¬ 
sided. 

Native  early  cabbage  is  $3.75  to  $4  crate.  Native 
Iceberg  lettuce  continues  brisk  at  40  to  65c  dozen. 
Peas,  $1.50  to  $2.25  bushel;  radishes,  15  to  25c  dozen 
bundle ;  rhubarb,  2  to  3c  lb. ;  scallions,  10  to  15c  dozen 
bundle;  broilers,  live,  Rocks,  20  to  22c  lb.;  Reds,  35 
to  18c  lb. ;  broilers,  dressed,  25  to  30c  lb. ;  eggs,  30c 
doz.  c.  B.  KNIGHT. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Help  for  the  Budget 

In  1927  the  appropriation  for  the  agricultural  de¬ 
partment  was  $150,000,000.  In  this  year  of  grace, 
depression  and  despair  it  has  been  raised  to  $333,500,- 
000,  because.  I  suppose,  the  lawmakers  know  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  in  distress,  and  have  the  profound  notion  that 
giving  a  lot  more  money  to  the  department  will  relieve 
the  distress. 

AA'e  all  understand,  of  course,  that  we  got  into  this 
mess — it  is  too  deadening  to  be  called  a  panic — by  the 
simple  process  of  spending  the  public  money  with  a 
scoop  shovel,  creating  offices,  bureaus  and  “soft  snaps” 
that  have  carried  salaries  of  outlandish  size,  generally 
to  men  entirely  incapable  of  earning  half  as  much  iii 
any  stall  they  might  occupy  away  from  the  public  crib. 

Being  a  farmer,  I  am  most  familiar  with  the  sup¬ 
posed  workings  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  no  doubt  a  lot  of  amazed  correspondents  will 
write  me  they  cannot  understand  why  a  farmer  should 
be  so  willing  to  criticize  the  department  that  exists  for 
us  and  spends  hectic  days  and  nights  devising  means 
whereby  we  may  be  taken  care  of. 

But  if  seven-eighths  of  the  department  were  to  be 
shut  up,  the  great  agricultural  interests  and  activities 
of  the  land  would  never  know  that  this  “help”  had 
been  withdrawn.  Indeed,  I've  a  notion  we  would  have 
more  money  for  taxes  and  an  occasional  personal  need 
if  we  were  allowed  to  run  our  own  affairs  without 
being  managed. — w.  f.  aic  sparran  in  N.  Y.  Times. 

Pennsylvania. 


Exchange  by  Barter 

As  you  have  so  often  stressed  for  years  “the  farmers 
will  have  to  do  it  themselves,”  this  is  my  plan  :  Let 
farm  papers  and  the  Grange  work  out  a  barter  ex¬ 
change  by  which  farmers  and  laborers  and  others 
could  exchange  products  on  a  comparative  value  basis 
which  would  in  no  way  be  subject  to  market  prices 
quoted  on  a  gold  basis,  use  as  little  money  as  possible, 
making  them  independent  of  the  speculative  market 
fluctuations. 

If  all  the  gold  in  the  world  were  dumped  in  the 
ocean,  we  would  still  have  all  the  essentials  of  life 
which  we  now  possess,  minus  gold  and,  in  my  limited 
observation,  the  plain  people  who  do  the  world’s  work, 
could  exist  without  them  and  without  incurring  un¬ 
necessary  hardship.  Under  existing  conditions  all  of 
our  products  have  to  be  exchanged  through  the  medium 
of  gold,  this  enables  the  speculators  to  absorb  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  our  toil  from  both  the  producer  and  the 
consumer. 

My  plan^  would  be  something  like  this :  take  a 
bushel  of  No.  1  wheat  as  a  basis  and  determine  the 
nutritive  value  for  food  and  livestock  consumption, 
then  take  the  other  grains,  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  po¬ 
tatoes,  vegetables  and  other  farm  products,  and  de¬ 
termine  their  nutritive  and  other  values  as  compared 
with  the  bushel  of  No.  1  wheat,  exchanging  them  on 
that  basis.  This  might,  after  being  worked  some  time, 
and  the  general  public  becoming  familiar  with  its  work¬ 
ings,  be  extended  to  a  great  many  other  necessary  and 
useful  articles,  especially  such  as  are  used  in  rural 
localities.  AYe  have  plenty  of  intelligent  farm  people 
who  could  work  out  and  elaborate  some  such  plan. 
Let’s  put  on  our  thinking  caps  and  see  if  we  cannot 
work  out  of  this  depression.  “old  bill  griff.” 

North  Carolina. 

Crops  are  looking  well  here  at  present.  All  farm 
products  are  very  low.  No  sale  for  old  hay.  Last  sold 
for  $5  in  barn.  Eggs,  14  cents  dozen ;  milk  scarcely 
two  cents  per  quart  after  expenses  out.  Taxes  very 
high.  Many  of  our  farms  are  vacant,  some  have  been 
sold  by  the  Farm  Loan  and  for  taxes.  Few  of  the 
people  who  left  here  when  wages  were  high  are  coming 
back.  Some  Polish  and  Italian  people  have  come  and 
bought  farms.  They  come  from  the  mining  section  and 
few  have  had  any  experience  with  farming.  There  are 
not  one-lialf  the  number  of  people  living  on  farms  here 
as  there  were  20  years  ago.  This  place  has  always 
been  considered  a  good  farming  community.  D.  m. 

Bradford  County,  Pa. 
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This  Holstein  cow  produced  1.222.51  lbs.  of  milk  and  53.17  lbs.  of  butter  fat  in  one 
month  at  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  on  an  all-farm  ration  consisting  of  ground 
wheat,  500  lbs.;  ground  corn,  250  lbs.;  ground  oats,  250  lbs.;  steamed  bonemeal,  20 
lbs.;  and  salt,  10  lbs.;  Alfalfa  hay  and  corn  silage. 


Steer  calves,  Ohio  Experiment  Station  on  clover  pasture.  They  receive  all  the 
shelled  corn  they  will  consume.  'Their  average  daily  gain  was  2.25  lbs.  per  head  for 

the  first  26  days  they  had  been  on  feed. 


Professor  I).  S.  Bell,  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  their  Delaine,  stock  ram.  This  ram  is 
the  14//i  lamb  produced  from  the  same  cive  in  eight  lambing s. 


Molasses  and  Tankage  as 
Supplemental  Feeds  for 
Yearling  Steers 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

To  obtain  accurate  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  recent  practical  feeding  tests  with 
livestock  Mr.  Higgins  and  I  decided  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  for  me  to  make  a 
swing  around  the  circuit  of  our  central 
western  experiment  stations.  My  first 
stop  was  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
Wooster,  Ohio.  My  old  friend  Paul  Ger- 
laugh,  Chief,  of  the  Animal  Industry  Di¬ 
vision,  has  some  interesting  and  valuable 
feeding  experiments  under  observation. 
They  are  conducting  their  third  year  of 
investigation  relative  to  feeding  molas¬ 
ses  to  fattening  steers.  This  year’s  work 
is  to  check  44  lb.  against  1  lb.  of  mo¬ 
lasses  as  a  supplemental  feed  for  Here¬ 
ford  yearlings. 

Twenty  steers  are  used  in  each  lot. 
When  I  was  1  here  in  June  they  had  been 
on  feed  for  30  weeks.  The  check  lot  re¬ 
ceived  corn  silage,  6%  lbs. ;  mixed  hay, 
1%  lbs. ;  shelled  corn,  11  lbs. ;  and  a 
protein  supplement,  consisting  of  equal 
parts  linseed  oilmeal  and  cottonseed  meal, 
per  head  daily.  Another  group  received 
the  same  kind  of  ration,  and  in  addition 
14  lb.  of  molasses  per  head  daily,  while 
still  another  lot  of  20  steers  received  1 
lb.  of  molasses.  The  average  initial 
weight  of  all  lots  was  approximately  390 
lbs.  per  head.  Up  to  June  7  the  no¬ 
molasses  steers  had  averaged  gaining  1.92 
lbs.  per  head  daily  or  a  total  of  403  lbs. 
of  gain.  The  steers  receiving  14  lb.  of 
molasses  had  averaged  2.07  lbs.  daily 
gain,  or  a  total  of  435  lbs.  per  head ; 
and  those  receiving  1  lb.  of  molasses  had 
made  a  daily  gain  of  2.19  lbs.,  or  a  total 
gain  per  head  of  470  lbs.  All  lots,  in¬ 
cluding  two  other  groups  on  a  protein 
test,  will  be  fed  until  the  Ohio  State  Fair 
when  they  will  be  placed  on  exhibit  at 
Columbus.  This  is  an  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  feature  of  their 
steer-feeding  work. 

Some  valuable  and  important  conclu¬ 
sions  are  available  as  a  result  of  these 
exhaustive  rests.  Principal  among  which 
is  the  fact  that  for  steer  calves  molasses 
is  more  efficient  if  fed  for  relatively  long 
periods  of  time,  with  10  months  as  a 
probable  miniumum  for  best  results,  and 
that  from  44  to  1  lb.  is  sufficient  amount 
to  feed.  For  older  cattle  higher  levels 
up  to  2  lbs.  may  be  fed,  and  good  re¬ 
sults  obtained  from  shorter  length  feed¬ 
ing  periods.  This  conclusion  is  well 
borne  out  by  seeing  the  calves.  The 
group  which  received  1  lb.  per  head  daily 
had  made  a  total  of  35  lbs.  more  gain 
per  head  than  those  receiving  44  lb.,  and 
67  lbs.  more  gain  per  head  than  those 
receiving  no  molasses,  yet  in  my  opinion 
they  did  not  show  the  bloom  and  finish  of 
either  of  the  lots  just  mentioned.  While 
they  had  made  more  gain  they  had  grown 
rather  than  fattened,  from  now  on, 
however,  they  will  begin  to  lay  on  more 
fat,  and  tho*se  who  see  these  cattle  at 
this  year's  Ohio  State  Fair  will  probably 
find  they  are  the  best  finished  group  of 
the  three. 

A  similar  group  of  20  Hereford  steer 
calves  was  placed  on  feed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  foregoing  groups  and  fed  the 
same  as  check  lot  except  their  protein 
supplement  consisted  of  one-third  linseed 
oilmeal,  one-third  cottonseed  meal,  and 
one-third  tankage  (dry  rendered).  It 
looks  as  though  the  addition  of  tankage 
in  the  amount  mentioned  is  going  to 
prove  a  profitable  and  highly  desirable 
feed  to  use  as  one  of  the  supplemental 
components,  because,  for  the  30  weeks 
the  test  lias  progressed  it  required  only 
31  lbs.  of  the  tankage  mixture  to  equal 
40  lbs.  of  linseed-cottonseed  mixture  in 
feeding  value,  and  still  more  significant 
in  the  210  days  it  required  1,890  lbs.  or 
nearly  a  ton,  less  of  concentrates  to  pro¬ 
duce  615  lbs.  more  gain  on  the  20  steers 
involved.  This  dry-rendered  tankage 
looks  something  like  Soy-bean  oilmeal 
and  has  practically  no  odor.  Professor 
Gerlaugh  said  they  had  fed  straight-run 
tankage  as  a  supplement  to  steers  and 
they  liked  it,  and  did  equally  well  on  it, 
when  fed  in  the  proportions  mentioned. 

Three  grades  of  steers  costing  $6.75, 
$5.25  and  $3.75,  respectively,  were  fed 
for  126  days  on  corn  and  cob-meal,  pro¬ 
tein  supplement,  mixed  hay  and  corn 
silage.  Their  average  initial  weight  last 
Fall  was  about  600  lbs.  The  feed  cost 
per  cwt.  gain  of  each  group  of  12  steers 
in  the  order  mentioned  was  $4.95,  $4.86 
and  $5.18.  The  pork  credits  were  about 
the  same,  and  averaged  36c  credit  for 
each  100  lbs.  the  steers  gained.  _  The 
necessary  selling  price  was  $6,  $5  and 
$4.13  per  cwt.  The  valuable  lesson  in 
this  test  was  in  the  appraisals  made  of 
the  different  groups.  Local  buyers  ap¬ 
praised  the  best  or  $6.75  lot  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $6,  the  original  $5.25  steers  were 
appraised  by  local  buyers  at  an  average 
of  $5.35,  while  they  appraised  the  $3.75 
steers  at  $4.75.  On  the  other  hand  pack¬ 
er  buyers  from  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh  and 
Cincinnati  stood  ready  to  buy  these  cat¬ 
tle  and  made  the  following^  appraisals, 
$7.50  for  the  best  group,  $5.75  for  the 
next  and  $5  for  the  original  $3.75  cattle. 
This  brings  out  a  very  important  point 
that  no  doubt  has  been  forcibly  brought 
home  to  many  of  our  small  steer  feeders, 
namely,  that  in  many  sections  local  buy¬ 
ers  do  not  recognize  quality  and  good  fin¬ 


ish  in  steers,  and  will  not  pay  for  it.  To 
avoid  placing  himself  at  the  mercy  of 
local  buyers  the  feeder  who  intends  to 
handle  good  quality  cattle  and  finish 
them  to  good  or  choice  condition  should 
feed  about  20  head  or  more  of  such  cat¬ 
tle  so  that  if  local  buyers  will  not  pay 
what  they  are  worth  they  can  be  shipped 
to  the  nearest  livestock  market,  where 
they  can  be  bid  on  by  the  packers,  who 
will  pay  the  price  for  finish  and  quality. 
If  only  a  fewr  steers  are  to  be  handled 
and  finished  and  then  sold  to  local  buy¬ 
ers,  the  medium  to  inferior  grades  will 
probably  make  the  most  profit.  A  good 
dairy  steer,  such  as  Ilolsteins,  can  fre¬ 
quently  be  purchased  at  a  relatively  low 
price,  and  will  ont-gain  and  out-sell  a 


wasp-waisted,  straight-gutted,  yellow- 
hammer  steer  that  might  show  pre¬ 
dominance  of  beef  markings,  but  not  beef 
type.  An  inexperienced  buyer  going  on 
tiie  market  and  seeing  a  bunch  of  steers 
carrying  white  faces  might  conclude  they 
would  be  good  steers  to  take  for  feeders, 
particularly  if  their  price  seemed  low. 
Never  disregard  a  good  heart  and  middle 
for  color  markings.  If  the  better  grades 
are  desired  it  will  be  found  they  are  al¬ 
ways  carrying  a  predominance  of  some 
beef  breed,  and  they  are  low  to  the 
ground,  with  a  strong  heart  and  deep 
middle.  Corn  silage  gave  the  best  net 
return  per  acre  when  fed  to  steers  at 
Ohio  last  year,  as  compared  with  ground 
shock  corn,  and  shelled  corn  and  stover. 
The  net  return  per  acre  of  corn  so  fed  to 
beef  cattle  last  year  was  $21.95. 

Professor  C.  F.  Monroe,  discussed  an 
important  point  with  me  relative  to  their 
all-farm-produced  dairy  ration.  They 
compared  the  following  rations  with  nu¬ 
merous  groups  of  high-producing  cows: 


All-farm  ration,  ground  wheat,  500  lbs. ; 
ground  corn,  250  lbs.;  ground  oats,  250 
lbs.;  Alfalfa  hay  and  cornsilage.  It  is 
recommended  that  20  lbs.  of  steamed 
bonemeal  and  10  lbs.  of  salt  be  mixed 
with  the  grains.  This  is  the  only  pur¬ 
chased  ingredient.  This  was  compared 
with  a  ration  consisting  of  ground  corn, 
400  lbs.;  ground  oats,  300  lbs.;  wheat 
bran,  100  lbs. ;  linseed  oilmeal,  100  lbs. ; 
and  salt,  9  lbs.  The  hay  and  silage  were 
the  same.  There  was  no  difference  ob¬ 
tained  in  either  milk  or  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction  with  these  two  rations. 

Oats  for  Pigs  in  Dry  Lot 

Ground  and  whole  oats  fed  alone  were 
compared  with  corn  alone,  and  also  with 
mixtures  of  corn  for  pigs,  fed  in  about 
three  parts  corn  and  one  part  oats.  All 
groups  received  a  protein  supplemental 
mixture  consisting  of:  Tankage,  -2;  lin¬ 
seed  oilmeal,  1 ;  and  ground  Alfalfa,  1 
part  by  weight.  The  group  receiving 
ground  corn  and  ground  oats,  fed  in  the 
ratio  of  approximately  3  parts  corn  and 
1  of  oats  made  the  highest  average  daily 
gain  of  1.25  lbs.  per  head,  and  the  lowest 
feed  cost  of  $3.80  per  cwt.  gain.  Whole 
oats  alone  fed  shotes  gained  about  1  lb. 
per  head  daily  at  a  feed  cost  of  $4.79 
per  cwt.  gain,  with  oats  figured  at  2Se 
per  bushel.  Professor  W.  L.  Robison,  in 
charge  of  swine  investigations  recom¬ 
mends  the  following  mineral  mixture  be 
kept  before  all  hogs  at  all  times:  Salt, 
19.37  lbs. ;  ground  limestone,  38.8  lbs. ; 
steamed  bonemeal,  38.8  lbs. ;  iron  oxide, 
2.8  lbs. ;  anhydrous  copper  sulphate,  .2 
lb. ;  and  potassium  iodide,  .03  lb.  In 
check  tests  kelp  again  did  not  prove  ad¬ 
vantageous  as  a  supplemental  source  of 
minerals  or  nutrients. 

In  a  test  just  completed  molasses  did 
not  prove  satisfactory  as  a  supplemental 
feed  for  pigs,  due  to  feed  balling  and 
lack  of  palatability. 

Various  Roughages  for  Fattening 
Lambs 

At  least  half,  and  usually  more  than 
half,  of  the  feed  intake  by  fattening 
lambs  is  roughage.  For  this  reason  Pro¬ 
fessor  D.  S.  Bell,  in  charge  of  the  sheep 
work  at  Ohio  Station,  believes  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  know  what  influence  the  kind 
and  quality  of  roughage  fed  has  on  the 
rate,  economy,  character  and  quality  of 
finish  among  lambs  conditioned  for  mar¬ 
ket.  He  has  just  completed  a  test  to 
show  the  influence  of  a  leguminous 
roughage,  such  as  Alfalfa ;  a  carbona¬ 
ceous  roughage,  such  as  Timothy ;  and  a 
combination  of  these  when  fed  alone  and 
with  silage  to  lambs  receiving,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  shelled  corn  and  a  mixed  protein 
supplement,  consisting  of  equal  parts  lin¬ 
seed  and  cottonseed  meal.  This  trial 
showed  that  Alfalfa,  either  alone  or  with 
silage,  was  far  superior  to  Timothy. 
Profits  were  greater  when  Alfalfa  at  $12 
a  ton  was  fed,  than  when  Timothy  at  $9 
per  ton  was  fed.  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
together,  in  equal  quantity,  were  only 
slightly  inferior  to  Alfalfa  alone,  either 
with  or  without  com  silage.  Corn  sil¬ 
age  added  to  the  ration  lowered  the  cost 
without  lowering  the  efficiency  of  the  ra¬ 
tions.  The  combination  roughage  of  corn 
silage  and  Timothy  was  superior  to 
Timothy  as  the  sole  roughage. 

Death  loss  in  this  test  was  influenced 
by  corn  intake  rather  than  by  any  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  roughage  fed  or  infectious 
disease.  On  four  occasions,  when  mor¬ 
tality  started  following  a  gradual  in¬ 
crease  in  the  allowance  of  corn,  it  imme¬ 
diately  subsided  when  the  corn  allow¬ 
ance  was  reduced,  and  only  when  this 
was  done. 


Pennsylvania  Notes 

Poultry-raisers  in  Pennsylvania,  who 
raised  chicks  the  ordinary  way  without 
serious  regard  to  sanitary  practices,  lost 
on  the  average  30  per  cent  of  the  chicks 
from  the  time  they  were  hatched  until 
they  reached  laying  age.  A  recent  sum¬ 
mary  of  chick  losses  obtained  from 
“Grow  Healthy  Pullet’’  co-operators  in 
1931  in  the  State  proved  that  those  who 
carefully  followed  in  detail  all  the  steps 
of  the  program  kept  their  losses  at  a 
minimum. 

Questionnaires  answered  by  the  700 
poultrymen  who  took  part  in  the  project 
show  that  where  none  of  the  practices  of 
(1)  early  hatching,  (2)  clean  chicks,  (3) 
clean  brooder-houses,  (4)  clean  feed  (5) 
clean  ground,  was  followed  the  mortality 
was  18.49  per  cent ;  where  one  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  11.64;  two,  12.92  per  cent;  three, 
11.17  per  cent ;  four,  8.81  per  cent ;  and 
all  of  the  five,  6.87  per  cent  mortality. 

Clean  litter  and  clean  brooder-houses 
were  combined  in  making  the  detailed 
study.  The  exact  benefits  of  clean  man¬ 
agement  are  difficult  to  measure,  there¬ 
fore,  this  factor  was  not  considered 
when  the  summary  was  made.  Time  of 
hatching  was  added  as  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  chick  losses. 

In  Columbia  County  140  poultrymen 
engaged  in  the  work  to  lead  all  other 
agricultural  counties  in  Pennsylvania. 
IVayne  County  was  second  in  having  the 
most  poultrymen  engaged  in  the  work, 
with  119  co-operating.  County  Agent, 
P.  X.  Reber,  of  Bradford  County,  is  do¬ 
ing  outstanding  poultry  work  in  co-oper¬ 
ating  with  his  farmers  in  their  sanitation 
program. 

The  success  of  the  Bucks  County  Auc¬ 
tion,  Doylestown,  in  adding  _  approxi¬ 
mately  $28,000  to  the  farmers’  income  in 
Bucks  County,  lias  crystallized  interest 

in  egg  auction  selling  in  Pennsylvania 

and  has  been  directly  responsible  for  the 
starting  of  two  more  egg  auction  centers 
in  the  State.  One  is  located  at  Center 
These  shotes  are  receiving  self-fed  corn  and  tankage,  mixed  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  1,  Point,  to  take  care  of  egg  production 

on  clover  pasture  at  Ohio  Station.  They  also  receive  a  mineral  mixture.  from  farmers  living  in  Montgomery, 
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Berks  and  Chester  counties.  The  other 
is  located  near  Bethlehem,  to  provide  a 
convenient  outlet  for  egg  production  from 
farmers  in  Lehigh  and  Northampton 
counties.  eugene  w.  candidus. 

Supposed  Shoulder 
Lameness 

Our  12-yeai* *-old  mare  last  Spring  de¬ 
veloped  shoulder  lameness.  Veterinary 
blistered  without  results,  and  then  gave 
iodine  injection  which  caused  lameness 
to  disappear.  This  lameness  again  ap¬ 
pears  after  about  an  hour's  work.  Have 
tried  working  her  with  a  breast  collar, 
but  that  does  not  seem  to  help.  Can  this 
be  “sweeney?”  If  so  is  there  any  rem¬ 
edy?  ‘  n.  B. 

Michigan. 

It  should  be  understood  that  a  personal 
examination  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  determination  of  the  exact  seat  and 
cause  of  a  mysterious  lameness.  Even 
when  such  an  examination  can  be  made 
it  may  be  a  difficult  matter  to  locate  the 
exact  place  of  the  trouble,  so  that  ap¬ 
propriate  treatment  may  be  applied  or 
prescribed.  The  local  graduate  veterin¬ 
arian,  who  should  be  employed  to  make 
the  examination,  may  have  to  inject  a 
cocaine  or  eucaine  upon  the  trunk  nerves 
of  the  foot  to  determine  whether  the  foot 
is  the  seat  of  the  trouble.  The  injection 
makes  the  foot  temporarily  insensitive 
to  pain ;  therefore  lameness  subsides  for 
a  time,  if  the  foot  has  been  the  seat  of 
the  pain  and  lameness.  If  the  injection 
has  no  such  effect,  lameness  persisting 
as  before,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
foot  is  not  the  seat  of  the  lameness  and 
a  search  has  then  to  be  made,  higher  up, 
for  some  condition  that  causes  pain  and 
lameness.  “Sweeney,”  which  you  men¬ 
tion,  is  the  term  applied  to  a  wasted  con¬ 
dition  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and 
in  which  the  spine  of  the  scapula  or 
shoulder  blade  becomes  very  prominent, 
with  a  sunken  area  on  each  side  of  it. 
It  is  rare  for  sweeney  to  cause  lameness 
after  it  is  established,  but  it  is  present, 
for  a  short  time,  just  after  the  accident 
causing  shoulder  slip  or  sprain  has  oc¬ 
curred.  That  accident  is  most  common 
when  a  colt  in  plowing  for  the  first  time 
and  is  working  in  the  furrow,  in  and  out 
of  which  it  may  step  until  accustomed  to 
the  work.  The  sprain  is  most  likely  to 
occur  when  the  collar  is  too  large  or  too 
tight  for  the  colt.  If  your  veterinarian 
concludes  that  sweeney  is  present,  the 
best  treatment  for  that  condition  is  an 
injection  of  a  few  drops  of  a  turpentine 
or  iodine  solution  deeply  into  the  wasted 
muscles,  at  points  an  inch  or  two  apart 
over  the  entire  affected  area.  The  in¬ 
jections  are  made  by  means  of  a  hypo¬ 
dermic  syringe  and  the  treatment  causes 
great  swelling  and  considerable  pain,  but 
that  soon  subsides.  The  object  of  the 
treatment  is  to  bring  a  great  flow  of 
blood  to  the  wasted  part  and  thereby  feed 
the  muscle  with  carried-in  nutrients,  so 
that  it  again,  in  time,  becomes  normal 
or  plump.  One  treatment  of  the  sort 
may  not  suffice  if  the  wasted  condition 
persists,  the  injections  may  be  given 
again  in  three  or  four  weeks.  The  ani¬ 
mal  should  also  be  well  fed  on  oats  and 
other  nutritious  feed  and  made  to  work 
lightly  or  take  outdoor  exercise  daily, 
unless  the  lameness  makes  that  unwise. 
Exercise  and  work  help  to  restore  wasted 
or  atrophied  muscles.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  causing  abscess  when 
giving  the  injection  treatment.  To  that 
end  the  skin  should  be  disinfected  and  the 
instrument  used  must  be  clean  and  ster¬ 
ilized.  It  is  also  unwise  to  inject  more 
than  a  drop  or  two  of  the  turpentine  or 
iodine  solution  into  one  place.  When 
shoulder  lameness  is  present  the  horse 
has  difficulty  in  stepping  over  an  obstacle 
placed  in  its  way,  and  also  in  advancing 
the  leg,  which  may  drag.  It  may  also 
have  difficulty  in  backing  and  when  trot¬ 
ting  the  leg  or  shoulder  tends  to  roll  out¬ 
ward.  Shoulder  lameness  becomes  worse 
with  exercise  and  tends  to  lessen  or  sub¬ 
side  with  rest.  When  the  hoof  is  the  seat 
of  a  severe  lameness,  such  as  that  caused 
by  a  nail  puncture  or  suppurating  corn, 
it  may  be  held  off  the  ground  now  and 
then,  and  at  other  times  is  thrust  well 
forward.  In  established  navicular  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  hoof,  lameness  is  extreme 
when  the  horse  starts  to  trot,  but  the 
lameness  temporarily  subsides  with  ex¬ 
ercise  or  work,  and  is  as  bad  as  ever  the 
next  time  the  horse  trots.  Ringbone  and 
sidebone  lameness  increase  with  exer¬ 
cise,  as  does  splint  lameness.  These  hints 
may  help  you  to  locate  the  lameness. 


Canadian  Ayrshire  Records 

By  completing  a  record  of  16,073  lbs. 
of  milk,  640  lbs.  of  fat  in  365  days  at  11 
years  of  age,  Springburn.  Lovely  1  et, 
owned  by  W.  W.  Skinner,  Iv.  0.,  Senne- 
ville,  Que.,  becomes  the  Canadian,  if  not 
the  world's  long-distance  Ayrshire  pro¬ 
ducer.  Starting  off  her  production  rec¬ 
ords  at  the  age  of  two  years,  175  days, 
Springburn  Lovely  Pet,  a  daughter  of 
Canada’s  premier  R.  O.  P.  sire,  Lessnes- 
sock  Golden  Love,  has  now  given  a  total 
of  12S,860  lbs.  of  milk,  5,367  lbs.  ot  fat, 
average  test  4.16  per  cent  in  nine  conse¬ 
cutive  lactation  periods. 

Her  predecessor  in  this  title  was  Nellie 
Osborne  of  Elm  Shade  16th,  who  still 
maintains  the  title  of  world  s  champion 
365-day  division  Ayrshire  producer,  with 
a  record  of  27,198  lbs.  of  milk,  l,2o7  lbs. 
of  fat,  4.62  per  cent  in  365  days  at  nine 
years  of  age.  Her  total  production 
amounts  to  112, 9S1  lbs.  ot  milk,  4,S0o 


lbs.  of  fat,  on  oflicial  test,  in  six  lacta¬ 
tion  periods,  the  lirst  record  being  com¬ 
menced  at  four  years,  338  days  and  the 
last  at  11  years  of  age.  In  addition  she 
has  an  unofficial  three-year-old  record 
of  10,543  lbs.  fat. 


Sibley  Farms  Milk 

I  would  like  to  correct  one  of  the  im¬ 
pressions  given  in  article  on  page  586. 
We  have  never  sold  milk  at  our  stand 
for  10  cents  per  half-pint  bottle  or  the 
rate  of  40  cents  per  quart.  The  bottles 
are  one-third  quart.  It  is  all  Jersey  milk 
testing  5%  per  cent  butterfat,  and  also 
unusually  free  from  bacteria.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  our  new  dairy  and  milking 
salon  which  is  the  finest  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  There  is  no  place  that  I  know  of 
where  you  can  get  this  grade  of  milk 
any  cheaper.  In  fact  many  people  are 
selling  an  inferior  grade  at  the  same 
price.  john  r.  sibley. 

Spencer,  Mass. 


Schwanz  Cheese 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  make  Schwanz 
cheese?  mrs.  j.  r. 

We  have  only  found  one  person  who 
had  any  idea  at  all  what  this  cheese 
might  be.  This  young  man  informs  us 
that  his  mother  is  a  Bohemian  and  she 
made  a  cheese  when  he  was  a  boy  which 
his  father  called  Schwanz  cheese.  He 
tells  me  that  this  cheese  is  made  by  tak¬ 
ing  cottage  cheese  which  has  been  cooked 
to  a  higher  temperature  than  is  ordi¬ 
narily  used1  in  its  making  process  and 
drained  in  a  cloth  until  it  was  quite  dry. 
This  cheese  was  then  taken  and  placed 
in  a  stone  jar  and  covered  tightly  with 
an  airtight  cover.  He  stated  that  his 
mother  frequently  sealed  this  cover  so 
that  no  air  could  enter  the  crock.  This 
cheese  wTas  made  and  placed  in  the  crock 
during  May  and  was  removed  and  con¬ 
sidered  ready  for  use  at  harvest  time  in 
July.  He  stated  that  this  cheese  had  a 
very  strong  odor  but  had  a  remarkably 
tine  flavor.  There  was  no  attempt  made 
to  stir  the  cheese  during  the  curing  in 
the  crock  and  after  the  cheese  was  cured 
it  was  not  cooked,  as  one  might  expect 
from  the  treatment  given  to  the  _  ■well- 
known  Ivoch-Kase.  This  information  is 
based  entirely  npon  a  recollection  of  a 
process  in  which  this  young  man  was 
probably  only  slightly  interested,  and 
which  took  place  many  years  ago. 

W ALTER  V.  PRICE. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 


Livestock  Sales 

Aug.  30.  —  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association,  10th  annual  consignment 
sale,  Pomfret  Center,  Vt. ;  D.  Id.  Rikert, 
sale  manager,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 


General  Pershing  says  American 
citizens  are  slovenly  and  that  the  coun¬ 
try  is  governed  by  cheap  politicians.  The 
sentiment  is  entirely  proper  but.  Gen¬ 
eral,  is  “cheap”  exactly  the  word? — In¬ 
dianapolis  Star. 


DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

B/tfDV  fAU/G  Good  selection  for  sale  at  all  times 
if  full  I  UU  ft  Fully  Accredited,  Blood-Tested 
Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Holsteins.  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N-  J 

A  p  ft  !  T.  Tested  Holsteins  and 

LOWS  1  Of  ijOic  Guernseys  in  carload  lots, 
wvvvv  ■  vi  wuiw  60  day  retest  p-uaranteed. 

E.  C.  TALBOT  -  Leonardsville,  X.  Y. 

DOGS 

BEAUTIFUL  IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

Pedigreed— best  blood  lines. 

MEIER,  Pineknoll  Farm,  Noxon  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

from  Blue  Ribbon  strain  (pedigreed).  Females,  $20  to 
$25.  EDWARD  CARLSON,  15  Winter  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 

For  Sale!  S^Ste^S  Old  English  Shepherd  Puppies 

Natural  heelers  and  watch  dogs. 

HIRAM  LOUCKS  VERMILION,  OHIO 

AOCKER  Spaniel  Pups— Best  of  breeding.  Males,  $10; 
V  females,  $5.  Also  Collie  Pups,  8  weeks,  dandies;  males, 
$8;  females,  $4.  Sat.  guar.  T.  S.  HUBBARD,  E.  Highgate.  Vt. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

OPECIAL  PRICES  thru  July  on  our  WHITE  COLLIE 
O  PUPPIES.  THOUSAND  ISLAND  KENNELS,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS 

HifATURED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealands 
lwJL  and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock,  specially 
priced  $3.00  each.  UOCKLANI)  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 

Rabbits  t  Supplies 

GUINEA  PIGS 

. UINEA  PIGS  FOR  SALE— Young  stock.  SI. SO  a 

I  pair.  M.  WYNORADNYK  -  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


GUINEA  PIGS  Iv 


FOR  SALE— $1.25  Per  Pair. 


p|||ltri  pipe  Youngsters.  SOe  ea.;  Breeders.  SI  er» 

OUllltA  MOO  EMIL  SHABOT  -  -  Broad  Brook,  Conn 


FERRETS 


special  ratters,  $3.00.  Bred  females.  $5.00. 
lul  I  vlo  Will  ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  Hartman,  New  London,  O 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE— Southdown  Rams,  Yearlings  and  Ram 
Lambs.  L.  M.  COLBERT'S  SONS,  East  Cbatiiam,  N.  Y* 


MECHUINEP5 


PROTECT 
Your  Cows 


A  non-poisonous 
modern  spray; 

ECONOMICAL 
H  Light  Spray 
Goes  A  Long  Way 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 


■  MECHUIND* 


BROS*  CHEMICAL!  CO* 

CAMDEN*  N-J* 

ESTABLISHED  1869 


THE  IDEAL  SILO 

FOR  THE 

LATE  BUYER 


TF  you  have  been  obliged 
A  to  put  off  getting  your 
Silo — the  Unadilla  is  made 
just  right  for  you. 

We  ship  the  same  day  the 
order  is  received. 

All  parts  of  the  silo  go  to¬ 
gether  without  sawing  or 
tinkering.  Staves,  front, 
doors  and  roof  are  so  as¬ 
sembled  as  to  make  setting 
up  easy,  quick  and  low  in 
cost. 

At  today’s  prices  the  Una¬ 
dilla  silo  is  a  wonderful 
investment. 

Write,  phone  or 
wire  for  catalog 
and  today’s  prices. 
UNADILLA  SILO 
CO.,  Inc.,  Box  C, 
Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

UNADILLA 
SILOS 


[ 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH VILL E  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale! 


10  PUREBRED 
JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

from  Register  of  Merit  cows  and  prize  winning  bulls. 
Farmers  priees.  Will  accept  hay  and  feed  in  exchange. 
BONTECOE  FARMS  H.  M.  FREER 

Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.  Proprietor 


22  registered,  blood-tested- 
selected  from  6  Ohio  herds, 
herd  of  15  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  25  picked  from  another  herd.  Grade  prices* 

SHOT  FARM,  TILLY,  N.  Y.  John  0.  Reagan,  Prop. 


JERSEY  COWS  S 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Andelot  Aberdeen-Angus 

Choice  animals  of  both  sex  at  reasonable  prices. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  -  WORTON,  MD. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 


SWINE 


SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 


Lexington,  Mass. 


Tel.  1085 


375  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

175  Berkshire  &  0.1.C.-200  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

Choice,  carefully  selected  Young  Porkers  all  ready 
for  the  feed  trough — 

6  Weeks  Old  -  $2.00  each 

7-8  Weeks  Old  -  $2.25  each 

9-10  Weeks  Old  -  $2.50  each 

Ship  anylnumber  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Vt.,  Conn.,  Pa. 
pigs  25c  extra  to  cover  vaccination.  Send  in  your 
order  and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs.  Our  guarantee— 
A  square  deal  at  all  times. 


500  HUSKY  PIGS 


weaned 

1 


(In  Pairs) 

6-7  Weeks.  $2  25 
8-9  “  2.50-2.75 

10  “  3.25 

11-12  “  3.50 


all 

O.I.C.- Berkshire  Crossed 
Chester- Yorkshire  Crossed 
Duroc- Hampshire  Crossed 
Poland- Duroe  Crossed  . 

Shortnose  Yorkshire  Crossed  \ 

Do  you  recollect  them?  J 

Excellent  Young  Boars  for  immediate  service — $8,  $10,  $12,  $15. 
Fast  Browing  .Shoats— $4,  $1.50,  $5,  $5.50. 

Buy  a  good  pig  Rll  started.  It  may  mean  something 
or  nothing  (when  winter  comes.) 

C.  DAVIS  BOX  II  CONCORD.  MASS. 

( Farm  cleared  and  operated  since  I6sz) 

SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  large 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7-8  wks.  old,  $2.00  ea.  8-10  wks.  old,  $2.50  ea. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order;  and  in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  day's 
with  the  pigs  return  them  at  my  expense. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN.  MASS. 

P-  s. — Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  $4.00  oa. 

LARGE  TYPE  YOUNG  PIGS 

for  sale  at 

RYDER'S  STOCK  FARM,  inc. 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  John  Lamont  (('ary  Branch)  Lexington  0351 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.00  -  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50 

also  a  few  smaller,  $2.75 

Chester  White  and  Poland  China  Cross. 

ALSO  50  YOUNG  BOARS  and  100  YOUNG  SOWS 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 

Reliable  Pigsi'0Jpw«J 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wks.  old,  $2.00,  7-8  wks.  old.  $2.25,  8-9  wks.  old.  $2.50 
10-12  wks.  old,  $3.00.  Chester  Whites,  7-8  wks.  old,  $3.50. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  31.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 

CHESTER  WHITE,  DUROC 
and  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

High-quality  pigs  of  any  of  above  breeds,  any  sex  for 
feeders  or  breeders  at  very  low  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Crated  free. 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $2.50  each  Sent  C.O.D.  or  check 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.00  each  or  money  order 
Add  25c  each  on  Conn,  and  Yt.  orders  for  inoculation. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON,  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road  -  Tel.  Waltham  0888 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SA  LE 

Chester- Yorkshire  and  Chester-Berkshire 

1  to  8  weeks  old,  $2.25  ea.  9  to  10  weeks  old,  $2.50  ea 
CHESTER  WHITES— 8  to  9  weeks  old.  $3.00  each. 
Crated  Free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  140  WOBUltN,  MASS. 


PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

$3.00;  10  weeks,  $3.50;  12  weeks,  $4.00.  60  lb.  shoats 
$5.00  crated.  Send  remittance  to  save  you  C.O.D.  charge 
or  C.O.D.  All  breeds.  State  2nd  choice,  size  and  breed 
wanted,  please.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 

0!  Ai.  40  lb.  Sows,  $8  ea.  Pigs,  8  wks  ,  $6  ea.  Bred 

•  I.  V  S.  Uilts,  $25.  Ped.  free,  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


DAVi  SWINE 


All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Putting- 
ton  A  Son,  Merrlfield  N.  V. 


Miscellaneous 


r-  BH*  1  1932— Y 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  now  the  only  WEEKLY  farm  paper  published  in  the  East.  It 
is  therefore  of  exceptional  value  to  breeders  who  have  stock  that  they  wish  to  sell  quickly. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker  each 
week  They  studv  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock 
They  know  that ‘they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  vou  have  anv  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
250.000  readers'  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  65  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $17.50  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
seven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to — 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FALL  PROFITS 

om  those  GROWING 

BIRDS  are  determined 
by  what  ijou  feed  them 

NOW!!! 


THE  SIZE,  vigor  and  egg-laying  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  new  pullets  that  will  go  into 
your  laying  houses  this  fall,  are  largely 
determined  by  whatyou  feed  your  grow¬ 
ing  birds  this  summer.  FeedingB-B  Vita- 
mized  All-Mash  Broiler  and  Growing 
Ration  now  means  better  developed 
frames  and  greater  body  capacity  then. 
It’s  the  cheapest  and  best  paying  fall 
egg  insurance  you  can  buy. 

B-B  has  a  perfect  mineral  balance,  all 
the  health-giving  vitamins  and  a  variety 
of  needed  proteins  that  tempt  the  appe¬ 
tite.  Another  important  advantage ...  it 
is  the  most  palatable  feed  you  can  offer 
your  birds.  The  average  ration  is  a  floury 
mass  which  a  bird  swallows  with  diffi¬ 
culty  even  when  washed  down  with 
water.  Not  so  with  B-B.  Although  of 


mash  fineness,  the  ingredients  con¬ 
tained  in  B-B  Rations  are  cut  instead  of 
rubbed  to  this  fineness.  Consequently, 
B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash  Broiler  and 
Growing  Ration  consists  of  infinitesi¬ 
mal  edged  particles  which  a  bird  swal¬ 
lows  easily,  enjoys,  and  digests  more 
thoroughly  in  the  same  amount  of  time. 

You  can  try  B-B  Growing  and  Laying 
Rations  without  any  risk  whatever.  Our 
guarantee  . . .  the  strongest  ever  offered 
by  a  feed  manufacturer  . . .  says  that  if 
B-B  Feeds  don’t  give  you  more  growth 
or  more  eggs  per  dollar  of  feed  cost  just 
take  your  figures  and  empty  bags  back 
to  your  B-B  dealer  and  he’ll  refund 
every  cent  of  your  money.  You  can’t 
lose  with  B-B!  Maritime  Milling  Co., 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


XI  i-ld-m-L^e  cL 

BROILER  AND 
GROWING 
RAT  I  ON.. 


AND  FOR  MORE  &  BETTER  EGGS  ...  B-B  VITAMIZED  LAYING  MASH 


BABY  CHICKS 

SUMMER  PRICE  LIST 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  Wh.  Leg.,  Br.  Leg.  $1.50  $3.00  $5.50  $26. 00  $50.00 
B;ir.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Beds..  1.75  3  50  6  50  31.00  60  00 

JSf.Orps.,  Wh.&Col.  Wyan.  1.75  3.50  6.50  31.00  60  00 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  1  50  3. 00  5-50  26. 00  50.00 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  1,50  2.75  4.50  21  25  40  00 

Chicks  sent  C.  O.  D.  Live  delivery  and  full  count  guar. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  -  -  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


CHICKS 

4rV2c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  $5.50  per  100.  Rocks 
and  Reds,  $7.50  per  100.  Wyan- 
dottes,  $7.50.  Broilers,  $5.50. 
lc  more  in  lots  less  than  100. 

‘24-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100#  delivery. 


JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


J- 1 


Fairport  “Profit 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains — Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard^ 
Park’s  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  price  or  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran-  | 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  | 

chicks.  Write  for  foil  colored  Cttilol  and  Economy. Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
R.  D.  42,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


MM 


mm 


Maple  Lawn  Chicks  l°nrd  QP"S 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . $5.00  $23.00  $45.00 

White  Ply.  Rocks .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

White  Wyandottes .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Owens  Str.  R.  I.  Reds.  6.50  30.00  60.00 
Rocks  (Per.  2D32)...  6.50  30.00  60.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mix.  $4.50 — 100;  Heavy  Mix,  $5.50 
White  Pekin  Ducklings.  $15 — 100;  $70 — 500 
Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lots. 
MAPLE  LAV/N  POULTRY  FARM,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wli.  Leghorns. $5.50  $25.00  $45.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Bar’n  Str.  Wh.  Legs...  6.00  27.50  50.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds..  7.00  32.00  60.00 

White  Rocks  . .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  27.50  50.00 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 

Order  direct  or  write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  WAVY 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Leg3...$5.50  $25.00  $45.00 

Rarron  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs .  6.00  27.50  50.00 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  I.  Reds .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed  $4.50—100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6 — 100: 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Write  for  new  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  on  all  breeds.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


H  E  A  R  T  Y E  If  “ Y  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks.  $6—100.  Heavy  Mixed, 
$5.00.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 

FEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Bo,  »  BKAYER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Our  chicks  from  blood-tested  Tancred, 

Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman  and  other 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous 
capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others!  Thousands 
including  three  departments  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
have  beensatisfied  with  our  chicks 


Write  for  Our  Free  Poultry  Book. 

NOTE  LOW  PRICES 

Prices  Prepaid— Summer  Delivery  100  500 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  94.50  $32.51 

Wh.,  Bf.  Orpingtons  ) 

yf,h  >  ®f-  Rocks,  Reds  V .  5.00  25.0< 

Wh.  Wyandottes  ) 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  8.00  40. Oi 

Assorted,  Light .  8.50  1?.5< 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds .  4.50  23.51 

100*  Live  Delivery  Prepaid,  or  send  $100  to  book 
order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage, 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind 


“well  bred/^well  breeder^ 

This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks 
State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found. 
Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Season’s  rock  bottom  prices 
Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W,  Rocks  and 
Leghorns  Hall  Cross  Wyandottes 
12c  13c  15c 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices  to 
broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 
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New  Hampshire 


The  Business  Man’s  Bird  lor  Profit 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  and  original  bre 
ers.  loti  get  full  benefit  of  our  pedigreei 
trap-nesting,  matings,  blood-testing 
years) — at  NO  extra  cost. 

We  are  hatching  every  week  all  summer.  E 
hard  Chicks,  because  of  Low  Mortality  and  R- 
growtlb  are  EXTREMELY  PROFITABLE  f 
BROILER  PURPOSES. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1932  Catalog  FRET 
HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE,  N 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Report  for  34th  week  ending  June 
25.  1932; 

There  was  a  slight  gain  in  production 
during  the  34th  week  of  the  Storrs  egg- 
laying  contest.  These  elite  pullets  picked 
up  69  eggs  over  the  previous  week  and 
laid  over  300  more  than  the  average. 

The  total  for  all  teams  was  4.S31  eggs, 
or  a  yield  of  69  per  cent.  These  gains 
were  shared  by  all  breeds  and  varieties 
except  White  Leghorns  which  just  about 
held  steady. 

With  one  exception  all  the  leading 
teams  last  week  were  domiciled  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Rhode  Island  Reds  entered  by 
Dickinson  Brothers  from  Massachusetts 
and  Meadowedge  Farm’s  pen  of  Leghorns 
from  Massachusetts,  tied  for  first  with 
66  points  each.  Egg  and  Apple  Farm's 
pen  of  Leghorns  from  New  York,  and 
Reds  bred  by  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount 
Farm  from  Massachusetts  tied  for  second 
with  65  points  each. 

From  this  point  on  Bay  State  breeders 
had  things  their  own  way.  George  B. 
Treadwell  and  Pinecrest  Orchards,  both 
hackers  of  Reds,  tied  for  third  place  with 
64  points  each.  R.  C.  Cobb  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  who  sponsors  Barred  Rocks  ranked 
fourth  for  the  week  with  a  total  of  62 
in  the  scoring  column. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of 
the  principal  varieties  areas  follows  : 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Fisher  Poultry 
Farm,  Canada,  1,570  eggs.  1,547  points; 
The  Locusts,  Conn.,  1,479  eggs,  1,420 
points. 

Barred  Rocks. — Oakland  Farm,  R.  I., 
1.880  eggs,  1,843  points ;  R.  C.  Cobb, 
Mass.,  1.798  eggs,  1.803  points ;  James 
Dryden,  Cal.,  1,848  eggs,  1,786  points. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  1,- 
654  eggs,  1.748  points;  Collins  &  Rip¬ 
per,  la.,  1.618  eggs,  1,584  points ;  P.  S. 
Davis  &  Son,  N.  IL,  1,559  eggs,  1.520 
points. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  George  B.  Treadwell, 
Mass.,  2,007  eggs,  1,989  points  ;  Parmen¬ 
ter’s  Farm,  Mass.,  1,897  eggs,  1,915 
points;  Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn.,  1,- 
796  eggs,  1,894  points ;  E.  N.  Larrabee, 
N.  FI.,  1,816  eggs,  1,878  points. 

White  Leghorns. — George  Lowry  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Conn.,  1,920  eggs,  1,857 
points;  Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y., 
1.799  eggs,  1,840  points ;  Hollywood’s 
Poultry  Farm,  Wash.,  1,851  eggs,  1,822 
points;  A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son,  Conn.,  1,- 
805  eggs,  1,805  points;  Meadowedge 
Farm,  Mass.,  1,744  eggs,  1,789  points. 

Weekly  Summary — Total  for  the  week, 
4,831  eggs,  4,871  points ;  total  to  date, 
155,945  eggs,  153,405  points;  best  pen 
for  the  week,  64  eggs,  66  points ;  best 
pen  to  date,  2.007  eggs,  1,989  points ; 
average  pen  total  to  date,  1.559  eggs, 
1,534  points. 

Per  Cent  Production  bv  Varieties.  — 
70  White  Wyandottes,  58.4;  130  White 
Rocks,  66.5 ;  120  Barred  Rocks,  6S.6 ; 
300  R.  I.  Reds,  71 ;  380  White  Leghorns, 
70.5 ;  1,000  average  all  varieties,  69. 


Market  Terms  for  Poultry 

I  am  a  painter  by  trade  in  business  for 
myself.  As  I  am  around  a  good  deal 
among  people  who  buy  chickens  and 
fresh  eggs,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  talk  to 
these  people  and  as  a  result  I  have  about 
a  dozen  customers  who  will  buy  eggs  and 
chickens  from  me  regularly.  I  have 
raised  a  few  chickens  each  year  for  my 
own  use  but  this  year  on  the  strength  of 
these  orders  I  have  bought  100  day-okls 
and  have  about  90  about  six  weeks  old. 
The  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  are : 
What  classes  as  “chickens”  as  to  sex 
and  weight?  Are  young  roosters  classed 
as  chickens?  What  are  stags?  What 
weight  should  broilers  he?  How  many 
ounces  per  dozen  should  eggs  weigh  to  he 
classed  as  pullets,  small,  medium  and 
large?  Eggs  graded  fancy  should  he 
what?  Although  I  can  raise  chickens 
successfully,  I  am  ignorant,  as  you  can 
see,  of  the  marketing  of  them.  F.  w. 

The  terms  used  to  distinguish  classes 
of  poultry  are  not  very  well  defined  or 
universaliy  adhered  to.  The  distinctions 
made  in  various  markets  seem  about  as 
varied  as  those  in  popular  usage.  To 
many  people,  a  “chicken”  is  one  of  the 
common  barnyard  fowls  of  any  age  or 
description,  but,  in  market  terms,  it 
applies  to  immature  birds  of  either  sex 
up  to  eight  or  nine  months  of  age. 

Newly  hatched  chicks  are  termed  “day- 
ohls,”  while  older  “chickens”  become 
broilers,  fryers  and  roasters  as  they  in¬ 
crease  in  age  and  size.  Stags  are  cock¬ 
erels  that  have  passed  the  “chicken” 
stage  arid  are  becoming  “stringy.”  Broil¬ 
ers  are  sold  at  any  weight  from  1 %  lbs. 
each  to  2 y2  lbs.,  being  classed  as  squab, 
light,  medium  and  heavy  broilers. 

Eggs  of  “standard”  size  weigh  24 
ounces  or  more  per  dozen,  or  from  2  to 
2 14  ounces  each.  A  weight  of  22  ounces 
to  the  dozen  classes  them  as  medium¬ 
sized ;  19  ounces  as  small  and  below  that 
as  “pewees.”  Pullet  eggs  may  belong  in 
any  of  the  above  classes  that  their  weight 
entitles  them  to  enter.  Fancy  eggs  should 
he  at  least  of  two  ounces  weight,  uniform¬ 
ly  white  or  brown,  according  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  preference  as  to  color,  of  clean,  sound 
shell,  with  fixed  air  cell  not  more  than 
%-inch  in  size,  firm,  clear  white,  yolk 
not  more  than  dimly  visible  and  no  visi¬ 
ble  development  of  the  germ. 

As  your  customers  will  probably  not  he 
exceptionally  well  informed  with  regard 
to  market  terms,  you  will  have  some 
latitude  in  the  description  of  your  prod- 
cuts.  In  any  event,  you  will  endeavor 
to  suit  their  wishes  and  may  find  these 
as  varied  as  the  descriptive  terms  in  use. 

M.  B.  D. 
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Milk  for  Coccidiosis 

.  Referring  to  a  recent  note  about  coc- 
ciodisis  a  reader  states  that  he  has  cured 
it  by  the  use  of  dried  buttermilk. 

We  all  use  common  terms  carelessly, 
or,  at  least,  apply  them  with  different 
ideas  of  their  exact  meaning  and  I  doubt 
if  he  would  use  the  word  “cure”  in  the 
treatment  of  coccidiosis  with  dried  but¬ 
termilk  in  the  significance  that  it  lias  for 
me.  To  “cure”  means  to  restore  to  a 
sound  and  healthy  condition,  which  I 
judge  it  impossible  for  any  treatment  to 
accomplish  in  the  case  of  coccidiosis  that 
has  reached  a  stage  readily  recognizable. 
The  dried  milk  treatment  which  suggested 
bears  the  name  and  advocation  of  the 
California  Experiment  Station  and  is 
spoken  of  by  this  station  as  a  method  of 
control  of  outbreaks.  It  is  essentially 
the  feeding  of  a  40  per  cent  milk  mash— 
any  suitable  mash  for  chicks  of  the  age 
affected  containing  40  lbs.  to  the  hun¬ 
dred  of  dried  milk.  This  produces  a 
constant  flow  of  sugar  of  milk  through 
the  intestinal  tract,  where  it  induces  a 
condition  of  the  intestinal  contents  ini¬ 
mical  to  the  life  and  reproduction  of  the 
organisms  that  cause  coccidiosis.  It  does 
not  restore  damage  already  done  by  these 
organisms,  but,  in  cases  not  to  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  it  may  check  further  injury.  At 
any  rate,  it  seems  to  be  about  the  only 
practicable  method  yet  discovered  for 
exercising  some  control  over  an  outbreak 
of  coccidiosis  and  its  use  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  at  length  in  these  columns.  The 
California  Station  says  that  the  form  in 
which  milk  is  fed  does  not  seem  to  he 
important  as  long  as  a  sufficient  quantity 
is  consumed  by  the  chicks. 

Dry  skim-milk  is  liked  because  it  is  a 
convenient  form  in  which  to  give  milk,  it 
is  liked  by  the  chicks  and  promotes  their 
growth  and  resistance  to  disease  during 
the  period  of  greatest  danger  from  coc¬ 
cidiosis — from  four  to  eight  weeks  of  age. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  using 
this  treatment  that  the  feeding  of  so 
large  a  quantity  of  milk  produces  great 
looseness  of  the  bowels  and  necessitates 
frequent  cleaning  of  the  brooder  floors. 
Great  care  in  the  matter  of  sanitation 
otherwise  is  also  needed  with  removal  of 
evidently  sick  chicks  and  precautions  to 
guard  against  reinfection  through  run¬ 
ning  upon  contaminated  ground  or  with 
already  infected  members  of  the  flock. 
The  following  are  listed  as  some  of  the 
causes  of  failure  to  control  the  disease 
where  the  milk  feeding  is  used  :  Feeding 
too  much  grain  with  either  dry  or  liquid 
milk.  Continuing  to  feed  mash  with 
liquid  milk.  When  liquid  milk  is  de¬ 
pended  upon,  it  should  be  kept  constantly 
before  the  flock  and  grain  alone  fed  dur¬ 
ing  the  treatment,  part  in  the  morning, 
more  at  night.  Continuing  to  give  water 
with  liquid  milk.  Diluting  semi-solid 
milk  too  much.  Discontinuing  the  milk 
feeding  too  soon. 

The  feeding  of  40  per  cent  dry  milk 
for  longer  than  three  or  four  weeks  is  not 
recommended.  Feeding  unpalatable  or 
bitter  buttermilk  or  semi-solid  buttermilk, 
so  that  the  chicks  do  not  consume  enough. 
Feeding  buttermilk  containing  too  much 
water  (churn  washings).  Having  too 
few  mash  hoppers  or  milk  containers  be¬ 
fore  the  flock.  Delaying  treatment  un¬ 
til  a  large  part  of  the  flock  is  infected. 
Overcrowding.  Failure  to  recognize  the 
presence  of  intestinal  worms  and  (most 
common  cause  of  failure)  neglecting  to 
clean  the  houses.  m.  b.  d. 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington. — The  auction  market  was  some¬ 
what  irregular  during  the  past  week.  Demand 
was  slow,  and  prices  of  some  of  the  lower 
grades  were  held  with  difficulty.  Fancy  stock 
sold  well.  Receipts  were  about  equal  to  the 
total  of  the  previous  week,  equaling  S77  cases. 
"Warm  weather  seemed  to  interfere  with  trading, 
with  buyers  reluctant  to  stock  up  during  this 
hot  spell.  The  general  market  situation  on  eggs 
continued  in  a  healthy  position,  with  receipts 
at  terminal  markets  continuing  light,  with  the 
outlook  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  point¬ 
ing  to  further  reductions  in  layings  in  the 
main  producing  sections  of  the  country.  The 
storage  situation  is  continuing  to  lag  behind 
the  figures  of  a  year  ago.  and  dealers  report  in¬ 
dications  of  a  very  short  storage  deal. 

At  the  auction  New  Jersey  fancy  whites  sold 
very  well  at  the  closing  auction,  bringing  up  to 
29c  per  dozen.  At  the  opening  auction  tiie  mar¬ 
ket  was  generally  weak,  and  20%c  was  top  mar¬ 
ket  price.  Mediums  of  the  “blue  label”  stock 
were  steady  bringing  20  to  23%  c.  New  Jersey 
grade  A  whites  were  in  fair  demand,  selling  at 
22  to  25% c.  Mediums  of  this  grade  were  a 
little  draggy,  and  most  sales  were  made  at 
19%  to  22c.  Pullets  continued  in  very  light 
receipt  and  sold  slowly  at  15%  to  19%e.  A 
few  lots  of  pewee  whites  were  on  the  auction 
floor,  and  broken  case  lots  sold  at  10  to  14c: 
with  a  few  late  sales  up  to  15c.  Hennery 
browns  continued  to  form  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  total  supply  and  grade  A  sold  slowly 
at  21%  to  23%e,  with  mediums  of  this  grade 
at  16  to  19%c. 

Vineland. — This  market  continued  to  show 
considerable  activity  on  the  part  of  buyers 
and  tlie  situation  was  generally  firm.  The  sea¬ 
shore  trade  continued  active,  and  local  buyers 
were  in  sufficent  supply  to  readily  clean  up 
the  light  receipts  at  firm  prices.  Receipts 
showed  a  slight  falling  off  in  numbers,  totaling 
only  575,  compared  with  613  cases  the  week 
previous.  New  Jersey  fancy  hennery  whites 
were  strong  at  25%  to  28%c.  with  mediums  of 
this  grade  moving  fairly  well  at  22%  to  24% c. 
Grade  A  offerings  were  steady  to  firm,  with 
movement  active,  especially  on  the  early  sales. 
Most  sales  were  made  at  25  to  27e.  with  a  few 
sales  down  to  23%c.  Mediums  of  this  “red 
label”  grade  were  steady,  but  a  little  draggy. 
bringing  21%  to  24c.  Producers  grades  were 
steady,  with  extras  moving  fairly  well  at  23  to 
25%c,  and  mediums  at  21%  to  24c.  Pullets  in 
light  receipt  were  steady  at  18%  to  21%c.  Only 
a  few  lots  of  white  pewees  were  seen  on  the 
floor  and  these  broken  lots  were  slow  at  12  to 
14%c.  Browns  in  light  receipt  were  steady  to 
firm,  bringing  24%  to  27c  for  New  Jersey 
grade  A.  with  mediums  at  21  to  22c.  J.  M.  F. 


We  suspect  the  real  reason  Congress¬ 
men  voted  for  the  increased  postal  rate 
was  to  discourage  the  people  who  have 
been  writing  them  nasty  letters. — Judge. 
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Feeding  Turkeys 

Could  you  tell  me  what  to  feed  young 
turkeys?  Is  there  an  acid  which  can  be 
used  in  their  water  to  help  keep  them 
healthy?  I  heard  someone  say  that  but 
do  no  tremember  the  name  of  it.  c.  F. 

Maryland. 

Yes,  there  is  an  acid  that  helps  keep 
young  turkeys  and  chicks  healthy  but 
it  is  not  added  to  the  drinking  water. 
It  is  the  lactic  acid  of  milk,  and  is  fed 
when  milk  is  fed  without  the  trouble  of 
adding  it  to  any  separate  drink.  The 
acid  is  most  evident,  of  course,  when  the 
milk  is  soured  but  since  any  milk  very 
promptly  becomes  sour  after  having  been 
swallowed  sweet  milk  is  probably  quite 
as  efficient  as  previously  soured  milk  for 
food  purposes.  Some  feeders  believe  that 
either  sweet  milk  or  sour  should  be  fed 
continuously,  not  changing  from  one  to 
the  other,  but  there  is  little  evidence  of 
any  need  for  this  precaution. 

While  there  are  about  as  many  meth¬ 
ods  of  feeding  turkeys  as  there  are  “sys¬ 
tems”  in  poultry  feeding,  the  essentials 
are  very  simple.  A  simple  rule  is  to  feed 
the  poults  as  you  would  chicks  of  a  cor¬ 
responding  age  and  a  simple  method  is  to 
give  loppered  milk  and  any  high-grade 
chick  mash  from  the  start,  keeping  both 
of  these  always  before  the  poults  in  pro¬ 
tected  dishes  that  prevent  soiling  of 
their  contents.  The  poults  will  eat  but 
little  mash  for  the  first  week,  devoting 
themselves  to  the  clabber,  but  they  will 
gradually  increase  their  consumption  of 
the  mash  as  they  grow  older.  Water 
need  not  be  fed  in  addition  to  the  lop¬ 
pered  milk  when  that  is  always  before 
the  poults. 

There  is  a  difference  in  opinion,  too,  as 
to  the  need  for  hard  grains.  Good  tur¬ 
key  raisers  add  hard  grains,  like  wheat, 
oats  or  barley,  after  the  poults  become 
old  enough  to  eat  them  readily,  or,  say, 
at  three  months  of  age.  Others  feed 
nothing  but  mashes  from  the  time  of 
hatching  to  maturity.  A  high-grade 
“starting  mash”  is  used  at  first  and  this 
may  be  gradually  replaced  later  by  a 
less  expensive  “growing  mash,”  both 
these  being  such  mashes  as  are  mixed  and 
fed  to  chicks  and  growing  pullets.  There 
is  no  essential  difference  in  the  require¬ 
ments  of  chicks  and  poults,  so  far  as  food 
is  concerned,  and  the  various  complica¬ 
tions  that  have  crept  in  have  doubtless 
had  their  origin  in  the  difficulty  which 
heretofore  has  accompanied  turkey-rais¬ 
ing,  with  the  occasional  successes  attri¬ 
buted  to  some  special  food  or  way  of 
feeding. 

There  is  one  thing  that  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  however,  if  any  degree  of  success 
is  to  be  expected.  This  is  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  poults  entirely  away 
from  other  poultry  quarters.  The  com¬ 
mon  hen  distributes  far  and  wide  the 
organisms  that  cause  blackhead  in  tur¬ 
keys.  No  ground  that  she  has  trodden 
and  no  building  that  she  has  occupied 
is  safe  for  the  young  poults.  If  no  suit¬ 
able  quarters  and  range  can  be  provided 
otherwise,  the  poults  may  be  kept  con¬ 
tinuously  upon  raised  floors  made  from 
%-incli  mesh  “hardware  cloth.”  Or,  an 
outside  sun  porch  may  be  floored  with 
this  wire  screen  raised  above  the  ground 
and  dependence  placed  upon  frequent 
cleaning  to  keep  the  brooder  floor  in  sani¬ 
tary  condition.  Young  turkeys  may  be 
kept  confined  in  this  way  for  three  or 
four  months  and  then  turned  upon  a 
clean  range  that  hens  nave  not  had  the 
run  of  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
These  methods  have  revolutionized  tur¬ 
key  raising ;  flocks  of  a  thousand  birds 
are  now  more  commonly  seen  than  one 
of  a  score  a  few  years  ago.  Incidentally, 
the  price  of  turkey  meat  has  fallen  cor¬ 
respondingly,'  but  it  is  more  an  every¬ 
day  food  now  than  it  has  been  in  many 
years  and  there  should  still  be  a  fair 
profit  in  turkey  raising  for  those  who 
have  the  facilities  for  it  and  willingness 
to  learn  how  to  do  it  successfully. 

M.  B.  D. 


Raising  Pullets  on  Range 

Prof.  W.  C.  Thompson,  poultry  hus¬ 
bandman  at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  recommends  range 
rearing,  with  a  two,  three  or  four-year 
crop  rotation  plan,  as  the  best  method  of 
raising  strong,  vigorous  pullets. 

Growing  pullets  requires  fresh  air, 
sunshine,  protection  from  the  intensive 
heat  of  Summer,  green  succulent  food,  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  water,  and 
sanitary  surroundings  if  their  develop¬ 
ment  is  to  be  normal  and  natural.  Yards 
or  ranges  used  season  after  season  are 
not  conductive  to  such  a  development. 

A  large  farm  on  which  pullets  are 
raised  annually  lends  itself  exceptionally 
well  to  the  crop  rotation  plan.  Four 
fields  might  be  used;  No.  1,  bearing  a 
second-year  Alfalfa  crop,  being  the  poul¬ 
try  range  this  Summer.  Scatter  colony 
houses  over  this  field,  allowing  300  birds 
to  the  acre.  Field  No.  2,  which  may  be 
used  as  the  poultry  range  next  Summer, 
is  now  growing  a  crop  of  first-year  Al¬ 
falfa,  while  field  No.  3,  to  be  used  for 
the  pullets  two  years  hence,  supports  a 
crop  of  oats  and  will  be  seeded  to  Al¬ 
falfa  this  Fall.  Field  No.  4,  used  for 
poultry  last  year,  has  been  plowed  and 
is  bearing  a  cultivated  crop. 

Care  and  management  of  the  field  of 
intervening  crops  gives  the  poultryman 
practical  assurance  of  sanitation.  Where 
less  land  is  available  a  three-year  rota¬ 
tion  can  be  similarly  planned,  and  even 
a  two-year  rotation  is  better  than  no 
movement  at  all  of  the  birds  from  field 
to  field. 


Development  of  Capons 

What  increase  in  weight  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  after  caponizing  young  cockerels? 

New  Jersey.  F.  E. 

Claims  for  rapid  and  great  increase  in 
weight  after  caponizing  cockerels  are  dis¬ 
puted  by  experiment  stations  that  have 
investigated  them.  A  bulletin  from  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station  quotes  the 
Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture  as 
having  found  that  the  rate  of  growth  of 
cockerels  and  capons  compared  very 
closely  up  to  the  time  of  the  maturity 
of  the  cockerels,  the  cockerels  being 
slightly  more  efficient  in  the  use  of  food. 
After  maturity  was  reached,  this  relation 
was  reversed,  the  capons  becoming  slight¬ 
ly  more  efficient.  The  same  results  were 
obtained  at  Cornell.  The  Illinois  Sta¬ 
tion  found  that  up  to  46  weeks  there  was 
little  difference  in  the  growing  of  capons 
and  cockerels. 

The  Cornell  statement  with  regard  to 
this  continues  with  the  cautionary  para¬ 
graph,  “Apparently  the  extravagant 
claims  have  not  been  founded  upon 
facts.  .  .  .  Under  most  New  York  State 
conditions  it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt 
to  raise  capons  for  the  New  York  whole¬ 
sale  market.  .  .  .  However,  in  localities 
where  a  special  trade  can  be  built  up 
and  premium  prices  obtained  it  may  be 
profitable  to  produce  them.  ...  A  plump, 
juicy  capon  cannot  be  excelled  by  any 
poultry  for  fine  table  quality  and  doubt¬ 
less  many  poultrymen  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  them  primarily  for  home  use.”  This 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  opinions  of 
numerous  poultry-keepers  who  have  tried 
producing  capons  for  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets  and  have  found  that  feed  costs  have 
been  too  great  to  permit  any  great  profit 
in  the  raising  of  fowls  for  meat  alone. 

M.  B.  D. 


Beekeepers  in  Good  Spirits 

E.  T.  Carye,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Beekeepers’ 
Association,  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
Cortland  County  beekeepers,  said  that 
the  bee  industry  is  in  good  shape.  More 
people  are  keeping  bees,  more  beekeep¬ 
ing  supplies  are  being  sold  at  lower 
prices  than  usual,  and  those  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  are  making  a  real  effort  to  make 
each  colony  produce  more  honey  than 
ever  before. 

The  demand  for  honey  has  been  good, 
and  honey  stocks  are  well  cleaned  up  for 
the  season.  More  honey  is  being  used 
as  the  people  become  educated  to  its  use. 

“New  York  City,”  said  Mr.  Carey, 
“uses  more  honey  than  is  produced  in 
New  York  State."  He  discussed  the  need 
of  protecting  this  market  for  eastern 
producers  and  approved  the  functions  of 
the  American  Honey  Institute,  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  which  is  looked  to  to  educate 
the  public  as  to  honey  values  and  uses, 
to  make  contracts,  distribute  tested 
honey  using  recipes  and  to  keep  honey 
moving. 

The  Cortland  association  voted  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  institute,  which  can  func¬ 
tion  only  so  far  as  it  is  supported.  These 
beekeepers  believe  this  is  good  practice 
for  eastern  producers  and  will  aid  in 
creating  a  wider  demand  for  honey ;  also 
in  tending  to  the  greater  use  of  western 
honey  in  the  West  and  Middle  West,  leav¬ 
ing  the  New  York  City  market  for  east¬ 
ern  producers. 

Two  local  bee  men,  M.  H.  Fairbanks 
and  Will  Hammond,  who  spent  last  Win¬ 
ter  in  Florida,  spoke  on  honey  production 
in  Florida.  They  believe  that  a  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  conditions  is  a 
necessity  if  one  is  to  secure  a  honey  crop 
there,  and  that  there  is  more  pleasure  in 
the  work  under  northern  conditions.  Mr. 
Hammond  had  taken  a  nucleus  of  bees 
South  with  him  for  experimental  work, 
sprinkling  it  with  water  every  night 
while  en  route.  Tupelo  honey,  made  in 
Florida,  was  served  to  the  guests. 

M.  G.  F. 


A  Busy  Woodlot 

Richard  Kilbourne,  Maryland  Exten¬ 
sion  Forester,  gives  the  following  in¬ 
cident  : 

“John  Marshall,  a  farmer  residing  in 
the  northern  part  of  Cecil  County,  claims 
that  a  woodland  of  20  acres  on  his  farm 
has  supplied  three  generations  of  his 
family  for  the  past  00  years  with  all  the 
firewood,  fence  posts  and  lumber  for 
building  and  repairs  that  have  been 
needed  during  that  time. 

“The  tract  today  is  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  showing  that  the  owners  managed 
the  tract  with  the  idea  of  maintaining  a 
continuous  supply  of  forest  products.” 


IUST  THINK  .You  can  now  buy  direct  from 

Parks’  their  young  Bred-to- 
Lay  Barred  Rock  Pullets  and  Cock- 

erelswith  43  years  of  egg  breeding,  as  low  as 
70c  and  80c  each.  America’s  oldest  and 
greatest  strain  of  Rocks.  Catalog  free. 

J.  W.  Parks  &  Sons,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  Ri 


PI 

J  \  I  OltDEK  NOW  100  500  1000 

L  — ^  ^  Tanc.Str.S.C.W. Leghorns  $5.00  $24  $45 

Parks  Str.  Br.  ltocks  (Per.  \  m  oo  $*>9 
g&liH  Gl'32)  and  S.  C.  Reds.. J,G  00 
■mi  Heavy  Mix.  $5.50-100,  Light  Mix.  $4.50-100 
loo*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  P.  P.  Paid.  All  free 
range  stock.  Write  tor  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1,000 

Tailored  Strain  White  Leghorns _ $5.50  $25.00  $50.00 

EverJay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns...  5.50  25.00  50.00 
Barred  Hocks  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds..  6.50  30.00  60.00 
Light  Mixed,  $5.00 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.00 — 100. 
100%  Jive  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Breed  for  size  and  egg  production.  Free  catalog. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  R,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock. Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

English  Barron  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leg. $6.00  $27.50  $50-00 
S.  C.  Barred  Rox  &  R.  I.  Reds.  . .  6.00  30.00  60.00 
Light  Mixed,  $4.50-100.  Heavy  Mixed, $5.50- 100.  100% 
live  del.  P.P.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALlST E RV I LLE.  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancrcd  Strain,  25  50 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.00  $5.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks....  2.00  3.50  6.00 

Fleavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.25  5.50 

500  lots  $2.50  Jess;  1.000  lots  $10  Jess.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks. $2.00  $3.50  $6.50  $31.00  $60 
Buff  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds..  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 
Rose  Comb  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 
Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Cash  or  C. 

C.  P.  LEISTER 


Tancred  Strain 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Leghorns. . . 

$5  00 

$25.00 

$45  00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks 

7.00 

32.00 

60.00 

S.  C.  Reds . 

7.00 

32.00 

60.00 

Heavy  Mixed,... 

6-00 

27.50 

50.00 

Light  Mixed . 

4.50 

22.50 

45.00 

_  100*  _ _ 

Write  for  free  circular. 


Postpaid. 


Box  R 


McAllstorvllle,  Pa. 


SHADEL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  10®  ®®®  1000 

Tancred  and  Barron  Strain . $5.00  $23.00  $45.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  6.00  28.00  55.00 

Fleavy  Mixed  .  5.00  23.00  45.00 

Light  Mixed  .  4.00  20.00  40.00 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
JOHN  SHADEL  HATCHERY.  R.D.6,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LOW  PRICED  PULLETS 

Big  type,  healthy,  well  sized  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

5  weeks . 35c  8  weeks . 45c  10  weeks...  ,52c 

12  weeks. ...  68c  14  weeks . 65c  16  weeks.  ..  75c 

Must  sell  500  of  each  nge  at  once.  C.  O.  P.  on  approval. 

Great  Northern  Poultry  Farm  *  Zeeland,  Michigan 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  $6—100:  White  Wyandottes. 
$7 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5—100.  We  ship  every 
Tuesdav.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROM IG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HIISKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $6.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.00  per  100 

Low  prices  on  started  chicks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Prepaid.  100*  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


SUPREME  ^tccthTd  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . $6-100 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  ..$5- 100 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Super-Service  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  ami  Buff  Orpingtons,  .¥7.00 
—100;  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks,  ¥6.50 
—100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.00— 100.  Prepaid  10O* 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 


White  &  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  $6.00  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  per  100 


Postage  paid.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLURE  ELEC.  HATCHERY.  U.G.Herbster,  Prop.,  McClure.  Pa. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Hock,  and  Reds  $6.00—100.  Heavy 
Mixed,  $5—100.  We  ship  everv  Monday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


nriDr  /-iyvvv-|vr/s  Wh.& Bar.  Rocks  $6.00 — 100 

notirn  I  Hit  W  H  R  L  Keds .  6  00-100 

BRED  AB-gJ  Mixed .  5.50—100 

Wh.  Leghorns  $5.50.  100*  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  I). 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


rifvf/'ijrp  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks,  $6;  Reds.  $7;  Leg- 
H  IS  KN  horns,  $4.50;  Heavy  Mix,  $5.50:  Assorted, 
UlllVfllU  $4.50.  Free  range.  Safe  del.  guar.  Circular. 

V.  A.  LAUVER  -  Box  R  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


AUl/llfC  n  A  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7;  Leghorns, 
wnlvlw  V.  U.  II.  $5;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6;  Light,  $6. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  73.  McAlisterville,  Pa 


HEAVY  MIXED  CHICKS 

$5.75  Per  Hundred.  Catalogue  free. 

1.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES  Ilept.  N.  GREENCASTLE  PA. 


Rf  niTT  ¥  fTTC  14  Weeks  Old  90  Cents. 

•  Jla  XT  JLiA-iHi  We  breed  wonderful  layers. 

Milk  (.fed,  free  range  raised.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FINGER  LAKE  POULTRY  FA  KM  -  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


Drop  White  Cookies 


One-third  pound  butter,  creamed  with 
one  cup  granulated  sugar,  five  egg  yolks, 
one-half  cup  chopped  walnuts,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla,  pinch  of  salt,  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  five  egg  whites  beaten 
stiff,  flour  to  make  stiff  enough  to  drop. 
Always  try  one,  as  flour  varies.  This 
makes  24  cookies.  Put  a  raisin  in  cen¬ 
ter  of  each  if  desired. 


fjf  Tf  f  Trnrc  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
P*  II  1.1. 14.  I  Rocks,  R,  I.  Reds,  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  All 
ages,  60c  each  and  up.  Write  for  special  prices 
on  100  or  more.  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY, 
Box  R,  Stockton,  N.  J, 


CHICKS — Reds,  B.  Rocks,  $6.90 — 100;  Broiler  Chicks, 
¥5.90—100.  Cash  or  O.  O.  D.  100*  live  delivery. 
K1MF.  POULTY  FARM  Box  71  MONTOURSVILLE,  PA 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS-New  Hampshire  Reds.  Prices 
reasonable.  Also  Barred  Hocks  and  Reds  Cross  Bred 
Pullets,  30c  per  lb.  RICHARDSON  FARM,  Gonic,  N.  H. 


riliri^Q  Pen  1,  10c  from} 

Pen  2,  5c  lUilCia  my  own 
trapnested  Pure  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Catalog  free. 
WTLLACKF.R  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  383,  New  Washington.  Ohio 


Black  leghorn  pullets-*90  per  too. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  -  -  Pittstowu,  N.  J. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  6  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  5  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IA8.F.  EWING  lit.  3  McCLURE,  PA 


BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks:  $6.50—100,  $30.00—500,  $60.00.-1000. 
Large  Type.  Heavy  Layers.  100*  live  delivery. 

SMITH'S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
LAYWELI,  FARM  IIATCIlEllY 


Day-old  Premium  Quality 
Chicks,  $6— 100  :$55— 1000. 
Heavy  Mixed,  $5.50—100. 
Prepaid.  Hatches  weekly. 
R.  5  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks 


Connecticut  accredited  stock 

SMITH'S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison. Conn. 


P  II  .  Larpre  Vigorous  Barred  Rocks,  10  weeks,  80c. 
JrlmefS  >i.  F.  Roberts  IJnwood  Ave.  Faraimis,  N.  J. 


Greater  Value  at 

LOWER 


PRICES 


SIEBS 


These  chicks  all  from  Purebred  Hogan  Tested 
Flocks  of  the  World’s  Finest  Bloodlines.  They 
are  cultured  and  bred  to  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker,  and  lay  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen. 
This  is  the  lowest  price  we  can  make.  We  have 
only  one  grade — The  BEST.  Don’t  miss  this 
opportunity — order  at  once.  Sieb’s  Chicks  quali¬ 
fied  to  win  $500.00  in  this  year’s  chick-growing 
contest. 


PRICES  PREPAID— 

100 

500 

Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns  I 
Anconas,  Heavy  Assorted  f 

*5.50 

*26.25 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks  1 

S.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyands  | 
Wh.  &  Bf.  Orps  !. 

Wh.  &  Blk.  Mins 

R.  C.  Reds,  S.  L,  Wyandsj 

6.50 

31.25 

Heavy  &  Light  Asstd . 

4.50 

21.25 

Light  Assorted . 

3.50 

16.25 

Orders  less  than  100  add  25c  extra. 


SIEB’S  HATCHERY 


Box  ISO- A 


Lincoln,  Illinois 


Members  Int’l.  &  Ill.  Baby  Chicks  Associations 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Big,  Vigorous,  Fast-Growing.  Heavy-Laving. 

100  500  1000 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns ...  $6.50  $32,50  $60.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  8.00  40.00  75.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  8.50  42.50  80.00 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wyan . 10.00  47.50  90,00 

Special  Matings:  Wh.  leghorns,  4c  each  ad¬ 
ditional;  other  breeds,  3c  each  additional. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three  weeks  old  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wyandottes. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


larm  Reds 


Trapnested  —  Blood-  Tested 
23  Years  of  Pedigreeing 

Broiler  Chicks  -  Egg-Bred  Chicks 

/'r"\  Cross  Breed  Chicks 

MOSS  Started  Chicks  and  Pullets 

Prices  now  lowest  in  many  years. 
^  Write  for  particulars  at  once. 

MOSS  FARM 


Box  R 

Attleboro,  Mass. 


Blood-Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) ..  .$3.00  $5.00  $9  $42  $80 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) ....  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 
HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Order  Now —  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) _ $2.50  $4.00  $7  $32  $60 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) _  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  3.50  6  27  50 

From  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks  .100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Catalog  FREE.  Write — 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


WeneMChicks 


Select  Matings — Blood-Tested  100  400  1000 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 

Wyan-Rock  &  Bram-Rook  Cross. $11.00  $42.00  $100.00 
W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes .  12.00  46.00  110.00 

Shipped  postpaid;  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Hatches 
every  week  throughout  entire  year. 

Write  for  Pullet  Prices  and  Booklet. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3  yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  -  Ransomvills,  N.  Y. 


BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Bred  Irora  Trapnested  Hollywood  White  Leghorns— 2 
wk,  started  chicks,  12c;  4  wk.  pullets,  35c;  10  wk.  pullets, 
75c;  ready-to-lay,  $1.10;  cockerels,  1  wks.  and  over,  10c. 
Shipped  by  express.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

MEAD0WBR00K  POULTRY  FARM  Box  A  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  St£eeCRanJed 

Bred-to-Iay  stock— 12  weeks  old,  60c;  16  weeks  old,  80c 
each.  ARTZDALE  FARM  -  Woodstock,  Va. 


PULLETS— Barron  English  White  Leghorns.  Exclu¬ 
sively,  now  3,  4  and  5  months  old.  Catalogue  free. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  New  Washington.  0. 


RHODE  Island  Red  Pullets— 14  weeks  old— 80c. 
J.  B.  DOOLITTLE  R.  D.  No.  X  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


TNUCKLINGS,  GOSLINGS,  TURKEY  POULTS 
and  BABY  CHICKS.  New  low  prices.  Write  for 
illustrated  Catalog  telling  how  to  rai  e  Ducks  for  Profit. 
RIDGWAY  DUCK  HATCHERY  .  LaRue,  Ohio 


ammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  stock  Proniot  (iclivci-v 


HI  IWP5  Mammoth  White  Pekins 

Lc  U  M  Vjkj  Extialarge.  Prompt  delivery . 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


I?  Cl?  Giant;  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs;  also  Poults 
pQlr  '  from  selected  stock  and  a  few  excel- 

*  u'uv'  lent  yearling  toms.  Write  for  catalogue. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS  TURKEY  RANCH.  Saratoga  Springs.  N  .Y 


STRONG  BABY  BRONZE  POULTS 

from  selected  stock.  10  $4.25;  50-$20.00.  Eggs  20c.  Prepaid 
and  safe  arrival.  HIGHLAND  FARM  SELLEHSYILLE,  PA. 


GiantBronzeTurkeys?-uperior8lze,healthami  beaHty- 


Turkeys  July  20.  50c. 


Unlimited  country  range.  Baby 
T  1).  SCHOFIELD,  Woodstock,  N.  II. 


K 


ARGEST  Bleeders 
in  Maryland  Offers 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS 


T>/~wiT-fc<  in  a,ly  Quantity. 
T  ‘  1  111  La  Write  for  prices. 

St  Michaels,  Md. 
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‘Ih*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  lo  Day 


An  unbreakable  bath  thermometer  is 
attractive,  and  floats  on  the  water;  it 
is  desirable  for  testing  baby's  bath,  and 
some  very  exact  housekeepers  use  it  when 
washing  rayon  garments,  which  require 
a  temperature  of  80  degrees.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  comes  in  blue,  pink  or  white, 
and  costs  50  cents. 


Hope 

Say  not  the  struggle  nought  availeth, 

The  labor  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 
The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth. 

And  as  things  have  been  they  remain. 

If  hopes  were  dupes,  foes  may  be  liars ; 

It  may  be.  in  that  smoke  concealed, 
Your  comrades  chase  e’en  now  the  fliers, 

And,  but  for  you,  possess  the  field. 

For,  while  the  tired  waves  vainly  break¬ 
ing, 

Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain. 
Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  mak¬ 
ing, 

Comes  silent,  flooding  in.  the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the 
light. 

In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly, 

But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright. 

— Arthur  Hugh  Clough  (1S19-1861). 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  tomato  paste 
comes  from  Oregon :  Use  ripe  tomatoes 
and  cook  them  as  for  canning,  then  mash 
them.  A  potato  rieer  is  best  for  this 
purpose  since  it  removes  all  seeds.  After 
mashing  cook  the  pulp  as  dry  as  possi¬ 
ble  without  burning  it.  then  spread  it 
on  plates  and  set  in  a  warm  place.  The 
paste  should  be  about  half  an  inch  thick. 
When  it  dries  on  top,  turn  it  over.  When 
dry  it  will  be  brownish  red  in  color.  This 
tomato  paste  comes  in  handy  often  in 
Winter  and  Spring  to  add  to  anything 
in  which  you  like  tomatoes.  For  a  good 
rich  gravy  in  a  pot  roast  it  cannot  be 
beaten  and  it  improves  beans  or  soup  of 
any  kind.  Dissolve  it  in  a  little  water 
or  add  the  paste  direct  to  soup  or  gravy. 

* 

The  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  gives  the  following  advice 
for  the  beach  and  bathing  season  : 

Learn  to  swim.  This  means  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  family. 

If  you  get  in  water  over  your  head, 
don’t  become  panic-stricken.  Keep  your 
hands  under  water,  pushing  down.  This 
will  keep  your  head  out,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  breathe. 

Don’t  swim  in  unprotected  places. 

Don’t  dive  into  water  unless  you  are 
sure  of  its  depth. 

Keep  your  small  children  near  you  at 
the  beach. 

Don’t  use  automobile  inner  tubes  as 
floats. 

Don’t  duck  children  or  grown-ups.  It 
creates  fear. 

Don’t  swim  alone,  regardless  of  your 
ability. 

Don’t  swim  past  the  life  lines.  It  takes 
just  as  much  ability  to  swim  in  water 
five  feet  deep  as  it  does  in  water  500 
feet  deep. 

Don’t  swim  for  at  least  an  hour  and 
a  half  after  eating. 

Learn  the  prone  pressure  method  of 
resuscitation. 

Some  of  our  readers  have  asked  for 
the  kaleidoscope  pattern  in  patchwork. 
This,  we  are  told,  is  the  same  as  the 
windmill  pattern  we  illustrated  on  page 
377,  the  blocks  being  joined  solid,  with¬ 
out  white  blocks  between.  This  gives  the 
kaleidoscope  effect,  and  is  very  pretty. 
So  many  patchwork  patterns  are  known 
by  more  than  one  name  that  one  can  only 
be  sure  />f  them  by  seeing  the  pattern 
itself. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

“Solo  Flight’’  is  the  name  of  a  new 
hat  designed  by  a  Paris  milliner  for 
Amelia  Earhart.  Reproductions  are  of¬ 
fered  in  New  York  for  87.50.  It  is  a  soft 
flexible  felt  with  a  square  crown  creased 
in  front,  and  a  brim  that  can  be  dipped 
to  any  becoming  slant.  The  only  trim¬ 
ming  is  a  grosgrain  band. 

Dresses  of  eyelet  batiste  and  eyelet 
voile  cost  from  $2.95  to  $4.95,  and  are 
cool  and  summery.  The  eyelet  materials 
are  also  used  in  blouses. 

Tufted  coverlets  of  white  cotton  crape 
with  colored  tufting  and  fringe  were 
seen  for  $1.95. 

Some  of  the  mesh  underwear  displayed 
this  Summer  is  really  as  transparent  as 
mosquito  netting.  We  have  no  doubt  it 
is  cool,  but  it  hardly  seems  like  clothing. 
The  mesh  gloves  and  mesh  stockings  are 
very  popular,  and  cost  much  less  than 
last  season. 

White  shoes  of  all  types  are  very  popu¬ 
lar,  and  we  see  many  made  of  mesh  fab¬ 
rics  with  strappings  of  linen  or  leatner 
that  are  both  pretty  and  cheap,  in  san¬ 
dal  and  ghillie  styles.  White  kid  and 
buckskin  are  often  perforated  or  cut  out 
in  ornamental  patterns,  which  makes 
these  shoes  much  cooler  than  in  plainer 
styles. 


Tennessee  Notes 

June  10. — We  were  having  a  very  hot 
dry  June,  but  the  young  chickens  and 
bean  beetles  seem  to  thrive.  One  has  to 
get  down  very  humbly  and  when  the  end 
of  the  bean  row  is  reached  with  some 
hundred  bugs  to  your  credit,  you  think 
with  sorrow,  it  will  all  be  to  do  over  to¬ 
morrow.  Where  do  so  many  come  from? 
I  don’t  know,  but  yesterday  evening  I 
scratched  down  around  stems  of  beans 
and  found  several  bunches  of  the  brown 
pests.  I  am  trying  to  keep  the  eggs  off 
the  leaves,  but  I  notice  they  have  laid 
eggs  on  some  varieties  of  weeds,  so  am 
doubtful  if  we  ever  eat  any  beans  from 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


signed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46 

and  48-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
1  yd.  of  trimming 
for  neck.  Ten  cents. 


469 — Jaunty  Sports 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  12, 
14,  16,  18,  20  years, 
36  and  38-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
5  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


519  —  Youthfully 

Smart.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  30 
and  38-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-ln.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


483 — Dainty  Frock. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10  and  12  years. 
Size  10  requires  2% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  *4  yd.  of 
35-iu.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents 


those  vines,  but  I  will  keep  on  crawling 
and  picking  off. 

June  18.  —  Our  drought  was  broken 
with  floods,  wind  and  in  some  places  hail, 
but  the  ponds  and  cisterns  are  filled,  pas¬ 
tures  renewed,  corn  and  plants  growing, 
and  one  realizes  how  fruitless  labor 
would  be  without  rain. 

I  am  using  my  spare  time  on  a  knotted 
coverlet.  The  material  is  pure  linen, 
home  woven,  of  flax  raised  on  Long  Is¬ 
land  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  so 
the  owner  tells  me,  and  I  am  very,  very 
careful  with  anything  so  precious.  We 
are  enjoying  our  shelled  peas  and  our 
salad  peas.  The  salad  peas  are  broken 
and  cooked  like  green  beans.  We  find 
them  delicious,  and  another  advantage, 
the  bean  beetles  have  not  yet  discovered 
them. 

Thelma  has  gone  today  to  the  doctor 
to  have  her  throat  examined ;  she  is  posi¬ 
tive  it  is  a  goiter,  but  Ave  hope  not. 

One  of  our  neighbor  lads  fired  a  shot¬ 
gun  the  other  night,  the  barrel  burst  and 
almost  severed  his  wrist.  It  Avas  sup¬ 
posed  some  obstruction  was  in  barrel 
when  loaded ;  even  a  bit  of  mud  will 
cause  such  an  accident.  Careless  han¬ 
dling  of  firearms  is  always  taking  its  toll. 


Our  boys  like  to  hunt,  but  it  was  an 
unbroken  rule  to  unload  a  gun  before 
coming  in  the  house.  mrs.  d.  b.  r. 


From  the  Things  at  Hand 

Is  there  any  thrill  quite  like  that  when, 
as  the  saying  goes,  Ave  “make  something 
from  nothing,’’  or  the  next  thing  to  it? 
My  just-completed  guest  room  brought 
me  such  a  thrill.  To  begin  Avith,  there 
Avasn’t  even  a  bedroom,  as  such.  And 
every  article  of  furniture  I  used  was  a 
cast-off  of  one  kind  or  another.  But 
judge  for  yourself. 

The  only  available  room  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  Avas  a  large  airy  store-room,  plas¬ 
tered  and  cased,  but  unpainted.  The  only 
method  of  approach  Avas  by  a  A’iciously 
steep  and  narrow  back  stairway  or 
through  one  of  the  bedrooms  already  in 
use.  But  Ave  found  that,  by  cutting 
through  the  back  of  a  cupboard  opening 
info  the  upper  front  hall,  and  flooring 
over  the  unused  back  stair  Avell,  a  hall 
opening  at  right  angles  to  the  front  one 
Avould  lead  directly  to  the  room  in  ques¬ 
tion.  This  Avas  done  in  odd  hours  by  the 
“Best  Man”  at  no  cost  outside  the  A'ery 
moderate  one  for  lumber  and  plaster¬ 
board.  This  Avas  really  the  biggest  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Avhole  project,  but  as  the 
needs  of  the  family  demanded  a  guest¬ 
room  of  some  sort.  Ave  felt  justified.  We 
might,  of  course,  haA'e  used  the  stairs  as 
they  Avere,  but  they  Avere  almost  dan¬ 
gerous  for  an  elderly  person,  or  one  un¬ 
familiar  with  them. 

This  accomplished,  operations  on  the 
room  itself  began.  First  the  Avails  and 
ceiling  Avere  given  a  coat  of  primrose  yel¬ 
low  calcimine.  This  is  very  easily  ap¬ 
plied,  besides  being  inexpensive.  One 
package  (about  5  lbs.)  is  ample  for  the 
average  room.  The  paint  Avas  in  a  pail 
that  had  been  stored  away  in  a  corner  of 
the  barn  for  so  long  that  no  one  even 
knew  Avliat  color  ,it  Avas.  I  hoped  it  was 
white,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  floor  paint 
— a  light  greenish  gray  in  color.  How- 
ever,  a  partly  used  and  badly  dried-doAvn 
can  of  white  paint  saved  the  day.  Enough 
Avas  still  usable  so  that  a  mixture  of 
that  and  the  floor  paint  produced  a  loA’ely 
soft  tint  the  color  of  lichens  on  an  old 
stone  wall — most  charming  with  the  yel- 
Ioav  Avails.  The  floor  of  wide  pine  boards 
Avas  painted  the  original  greenish  gray 
of  the  floor  paint. 

Noav  Ave  Avere  ready  for  the  furniture. 
From  the  attic  aatc  dragged  doAvn  an  old 
maple  four-poster,  which  Ave  sanded 
lightly  and  finished  with  a  coat  of  dull- 
finish  varnish.  This  varnish,  by  the  way, 
gives  much  the  effect  of  a  waxed  surface, 
at  a  fraction  of  the  labor.  Fitting  the 
bed  with  springs  and  mattress  was  an¬ 
other  job  for  the  “Best  Man,”  as  of 
course  the  original  cord  arrangement  Avas 
impractical.  A  beautifully  and  intricate¬ 
ly  quilted  coverlet  Avas  used,  Avith  the 
pieced  side  down  so  the  white  lining  gave 
the  all-Avhite  bedspread  which  to  me  is 
much  more  attracth’e  in  an  old-fashioned 
room  than  the  more  modern  colored  one. 
Beside  the  bed  a  very  old  bedside  stand 
held  a  quaint  glass  lamp  with  a  pleated 
shade  of  broAvn  Avrapping  paper  shel¬ 
lacked  on  both  sides  Avith  orange  shellac. 

Lacking  a  presentable  dresser  Ave 
sawed  one  of  the  wide  pine  shelves  from 
the  torn-out  cupboard  to  a  semi-circular 
shape,  thus  forming  a  top  about  36  inches 
wide  and  20  inches  from  back  to  front. 
After  mounting  it  on  three  narrow 
strips  of  the  pine  it  made  a  fine  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  petticoated  dressing  table.  For 
the  cover  to  this,  as  Avell  as  the  chair- 
pads,  and  overdrapes  at  the  one  window. 

I  found  a  charming  percale,  sprinkled 
with  prim  little  posies  in  soft  yellow, 
rose  and  green  on  a  pale  green  ground.  It 
cost  10  cents  a  yard  and  closely  resem¬ 
bles  a  much  more  expensive  chintz. 

A  Avooden  chair  which  had  long  since 
lost  its  back  was  rescued  from  the  shed, 
painted  a  soft  leaf  green,  given  a  ruffled 
seat  pad  of  the  percale,  and  began  life 
ane\Ar  as  a  dressing  table  stool.  Complet¬ 
ing  the  dressing  table  unit  was  the  mir¬ 
ror  from  a  long-discarded  bureau,  its 
frame  painted  green.  At  each  side  I  hung 
a  silhouette  cut  at  home  from  black  pa¬ 
per  and  mounted  in  old-time  oval  picture 
frames  of  walnut.  These  silhouettes  may 
be  bought,  unmounted,  for  five  or  10 
cents  each,  in  case  you  don’t  care  to  try 
making  your  oAvn.  Two  clear  glass  can¬ 
dlesticks  (purchased  some  years  ago  at 
the  “five-and-ten”)  hold  a  deep  yelloAv  can¬ 
dle  at  each  side  of  the  dressing  table. 

Of  the  two  chairs  used,  one,  a  straight 
ladder-back,  I  sanded  carefully  to  remove 
all  traces  of  the  paint,  replaced  the 
ruined  splint  seat  with  a  bit  of  carpet 
and  finished  with  the  dull-finish  A’ar- 
nish.  The  seat  pad  matched  the  one  on 
the  dressing-table  stool.  The  other  chair 
AA'as  a  quaint  old  rocker.  For  it  I  used 
more  of  the  leaf  green  paint  and  added  a 
cushion  of  soft  dull  rose  (part  of  a  dis¬ 
carded  cliambray  house-dress).  It  made 
a  most  inviting  picture  before  the  Avin- 
dow,  Avhich  had  been  hung  with  ruffled 
Avhite  curtains  (the  best  pair  from  the 
outAvorn  set  in  the  living-room)  and  per¬ 
cale  overdrapes. 

Against  the  Ioav  wall  under  the  eaves 
Ave  placed  one  of  the  ancient  pine  chairs 
which  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every 
family  of  Noav  England  ancestry.  I 
painted  mine  to  match  the  other  Avood- 
Avork  in  the  room,  but  have  since  Avished 
I  had  sanded  off  the  paint  already  on  it 
and  given  it  a  coat  of  the  dull-finish 
varnish,  thus  bringing  out  the  natural 
Avood  tones.  Above  I  hung  a  trio  of 
bright  flower  prints — ex-magazine  cov¬ 
ers — whose  black  background  Avas  doubly 
effective  in  the  old  gilt  frames  that  Avere 
used.  This  chest  is  useful  as  well  as 
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decorative,  for  it  makes  a  fine  storage 
place  for  extra  bedding,  etc. 

One  last  trip  to  the  attic  yielded  a 
tattered  flour  sack  full  of  balls  of  carpet 
rags  in  surprisingly  soft  clear  colors,  a 
relic  of  the  days  when  carpets  of  rags 
Avere  the  common  floor  covering.  From 
these  in  odd  moments  I  crocheted  tAvo 
oval  rugs — one  with  a  center  of  soft  deep 
rose,  a  wide  band  of  taupe  gray  and  at 
the  edge  a  two  or  three-inch  band  of 
black.  The  other  one  was  slightly  larger; 
green,  taupe  and  black,  and  Avas  placed 
before  the  bed.  This  rug-making  may 
sound  like  a  Avearisome  task,  but  really 
the _  Avork  goes  very  fast  and  has  a  fasci¬ 
nation  all  its  own.  I  do  wish  I  knew 
Iioav  to  obtain  that  particular  shade  of 
gray.  For  I  am  sure  these  rags  Avere 
dyed  before  the  use  of  commercial  dyes 
became  common :  so  the  dye  Avas  un¬ 
doubtedly  made  from  bark,  roots  or  some¬ 
th  mg  of  that  nature. 

The  rug  Avith  the  rose  center  Avas  put 
in  front  of  the  Avashstand — another 
“treasure”  from  the  attic — one  of  those 
Avhich  opens  like  a  chest  and  discloses  the 
boAvl  and  pitcher  each  in  its  oavh  little 
compartment.  This  was  in  fairly  good 
condition,  and  needed  only  a  thorough 
cleaning  and  polishing.  Above  it  avo 
screAved  a  glass  tOAvel-rod  from  the  “five- 
and-ten.” 

The  only  honest-to-goodness  new  arti¬ 
cle  of  furniture  I  made  myself  from  Avood- 
en  packing  boxes  such  as  groceries  come 
in._  It  is  a  little  hanging  bookshelf, 
painted  green;  and  hangs  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  where,  with  a  feAv  favorite  books, 
chosen  partly,  I  must  confess,  for  the  ef- 
feeth’e  colors  of  the  bindings,  and  a 
lovely  old  silver  luster  A’ase,  it  gives  just 
the  needed  touch  of  interest  to  an  ot'her- 
Avise  blank  AA'all.  And  behold,  my  com¬ 
pleted  guest-room  !  Really,  am  I  to  be 
blamed  for  a  little  thrill? 

Now,  of  course  I  realize  that  eveiwone 
hasn’t  the  same  problem  that  Ave  did.'  nor 
such  an  attic  treasure-house  as  ours. 
Certainly  over  a  hundred  years  of  put¬ 
ting  things  “up  attic”  does  result  in  a 
varied  collection.  But,  before  you  give 
up  that  “new”  room  for  the  growing-up 
daughter,  or  the  boy  of  the  family,  for 
instance,  or  decide  that  there  can  be  no 
refurnishing  of  the  house  till  times  are 
better,  do  consider  carefully  the  things 
you  haA’e  stored  away.  By’  bringing  to 
the  problem  a  fair  amount  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  a  large  measure  of  determination, 
and  perhaps  a  small  (but  it  will  usually 
be  a  very  small)  amount  of  money,  you 
will  surprise  yourself  Avith  the  results 
you  can  achieve  from  the  most  ordinary 
things.  So  often  the  Avoodshed,  the  at¬ 
tic,  and  even  the  barn  Avill  yield  real 
treasures,  needing  only  the  magic  of  a 
little  time  and  labor.  And  making  the 
best  of  Avliat  avo  have  brings  a  real  and 
lasting  satisfaction  afforded  in  no  other 
Avay.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  but  this  is 
one  of  the  great  lessons  this  period  of  de¬ 
pression  has  for  us  all.  maud  c.  burt. 


Hot- weather  Novelties 

“I  suppose,”  said  Aunt  Martha,  as  she 
settled  herself  to  sewing,  “I  suppose  one 
reason  1  like  visiting  at  Sister  May's  is 
that  she  always  gives  me  new  ideas  about 
cooking.  I  never  come  home  but  Avhat  I 
say  to  myself :  ‘Sister  does  do  some  queer 
things  in  her  kitchen,  but  come  along, 
Martha  Snow,  try  them  for  yourself  here 
in  your  oavh  pantry  !’  ” 

May  says:  “Folks  tell  you  to  use  what 
you've  got.  But,  Martha,  I  say:  ‘First 
be  sure  you  knoAv  what  you  have.  Then 
discover  ucav  Avays  of  using  it.’ 

“For  instance,  if  the  celery  is  poor. 
Sister  doesn't  fret,  she  uses  stalks  of 
Swiss  chard  instead  in  her  salads,  Avitli 
a  shake  of  celery  salt.  Or  she  may  use 
cabbage  with  her  pineapple;  or  cucum¬ 
ber  with  her  shrimps  or  lobster  or  toma¬ 
toes.  When  she  begins  to  make  a  salad 
you  never  can  tell  Avliat  surprise  is  com¬ 
ing.  If  the  parsley  bed  is  scant  she  re-* 
members  the  abundant  cress  doAvn  by  the 
old  spring  and  sends  Nancy  doAVii  the 
lane  for  a  handful.  Or  she's  apt  to  use 
nasturtium  or  ‘apples’  of  Rosa  rugosa 
for  their  fresh  tang. 

“  ‘Martha,’  ”  she  said  to  me  one  morn¬ 
ing,  ‘when  you  Avere  a  youngster  didn’t 
you  like  to  nibble  sour  grass  and  sorrel? 
What  AA’ould  you  say  to  a  taste  of  that 
with  our  cottage  cheese,  today?’ 

“Do  you  know  I  don’t  Avant  a  family 
around  me  that  is  spoiled  about  their 
meals — that  likes  only  seven  things  and 
those  always  cooked  the  same.  If  the 
spirit  of  experimentation  is  in  favor  in 
•schools  nowadays  and  is  essential  in 
laboratories  why  not  in  my  kitchen?  The 
pantry  is,  I  expect,  my  laboratory.” 

“One  hot  day  she  gave  us  for  lunch 
young  carrots  and  spinach  put  through 
the  chopper  separately  and  arranged  in 
alternate  mounds  on  her  old  blue  plat¬ 
ter.  The  crushed  vegetables  smelled  so 
fresh,  and  the  dish  looked  so  pretty ! 
French  dressing  Ava s  good  with  this. 
She's  apt  to  use  lemon  in  her  French 
dressing  in  place  of  vinegar,  and  some¬ 
times  beats  it  up  Avith  cottonseed  oil  and 
a  bit  of  white  mineral  oil  when  the  olive 
oil  seems  too  heavy  for  Summer.  To  the 
salt  and  pepper  she  adds  a  dash  of 
paprika,  as  much  for  the  color  as  for 
the  taste. 

“On  another  sultry  day  Ave  had  raAV 
cabbage  and  salt  for  lunch  ;  the  iced  tea 
had  a  sprig  of  bee  balm  in  place  of  mint, 
and  the  cold  ham  a  hint  of  rose  gerani¬ 
um.  I  laughed  and  told  May  the  peas 
Avere  the  only  usual  thing  that  day. 

“I  suppose  it  is  fruit  juices  that  really 
are  May’s  specialty.  Whenever  I  see 
cranberry  juice  advertised,  or  pineapple 
or  grapefruit  I  begin  to  think  of  May 
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and  wonder  if  she’s  tried  them  yet  min¬ 
gled  with  strawberry  or  rhubarb  or 
blackberry  or  cherry !  It  makes  my  to¬ 
mato  juice  seem  prosaic,  doesn't  it?  I 
wrote  her  last  week  that  after  all  on  a 
hot  day  1  am  content  with  my  ginger  ale 
and  milk.  She  had  just  recommended 
that  I  try  sipping  clabbered  milk — beat¬ 
en  well  with  an  eggbeater — alternating 
with  orange  juice.  Now  I  shall  write : 
‘Have  tried  sauerkraut  juice?  All  the 
town  drug  stores  advertise  it.’ 

“Well,  it  is  good  to  have  a  change 
sometimes,  isn't  it?”  said  Aunt  Martha 
as  she  folded  up  her  sewing. 

FLORENCE  REEVES. 


Frozen  Desserts  the  Easy 
Way 

Most  people  like  frozen  desserts,  and 
find  them  especially  refreshing  in  Sum¬ 
mer  time.  To  be  able  to  prepare  them 
without  labor  of  using  the  ice-cream 
freezer  makes  them  doubly  welcome. 
Those  who  have  mechanical  refrigera¬ 
tors  can  easily  prepare  them  in  the  trays 
provided  for  freezing,  but  the  following 
recipes  are  equally  good  when  frozen  in 
containers  placed  in  an  ice-salt  mixture 
and  allowed  to  freeze  without  churning. 
A  one-pound  coffee  can  is  large  enough 
for  the  recipes  here  given  except  the 
cocoa  ice  cream  and  makes  an  admirable 
container  for  the  purpose.  The  mixture 
should  not  come  to  within  more  than  one- 
half  inch  of  the  top  of  can  and  lid 
should  fit  snugly.  A  strip  of  white  mus¬ 
lin  should  be  dipped  in  melted  fat  and 
wrapped  firmly  around  the  can  twice, 
covering  the  edge  of  the  lid.  This  will 
seal  the  can  as  the  fat  hardens  when  it 
becomes  cold.  The  can  should  be  buried 
in  a  mixture  of  three  parts  ice  and  one 
part  salt,  for  about  four  hours.  _  It  is 
well  to  use  a  wooden  pail  for  the  ice-salt 
mixture,  as  ice  will  not  melt  so  rapidly 
in  it  as  in  a  metal  pail.  When  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  frozen  and  ready  to  be  served  the 
can  or  mold  can  be  dipped  quickly  into 
warm  water  and  the  ice  cream  or  mousse 
will  slip  out  readily  and  can  be  served 
most  attractively  in  slices. 

Most  of  the  following  recipes  call  for 
evaporated  milk,  but  cream  can  be  used 
if  desired. 

Orange  Mousse. — One  cup  orange  juice, 
(reamed  not  strained),  one-third  cup 
sugar,  two  egg  yolks,  pinch  of  salt,  two- 
thirds  cup  evaporated  milk,  prepared  for 
whipping,  one  tablespoon  lemon  juice, 
grated  rind  of  one  small  orange,  using 
only  yellow  part.  Heat  the  orange  juice, 
grated  rind,  and  sugar  in  a  double  boiler 
to  the  scalding  point.  Pour  this  over  the 
well-beaten  egg  yolks,  stirring  well.  Re¬ 
turn  to  double  boiler,  add  salt  and  cook 
15  minutes,  stirring  to  keep  mixture 
smooth.  Cool  and  chill  thoroughly  before 
using.  Whip  milk  until  stiff,  add  lemon 
juice  and  beat  until  very  stiff.  Fold  the 
orange-egg  mixture  into  the  whipped 
milk,  lightly  but  thoroughly.  Pour  into 
refrigerator  pans  or  in  other  containers 
and  pack  in  ice  and  salt.  Serves  four 
large  portions  or  six  medium-sized. 

To  prepare  the  evaporated  milk  for 
whipping :  Place  the  can  of  milk  in  a 
kettle  of  cold  water,  so  that  the  can  is 
covered,  bring  to  the  boiling  point  and 
boil  for  five  minutes  after  the  boiling- 
point  has  been  reached.  Cool  and  chill 
in  a  refrigerator  or  bowl  of  ice  and  whip. 
I  usually"  boil  three  or  four  cans  of  the 
milk  and  keep  on  hand  in  the  refrigera¬ 
tor  until  I  am  ready  to  use 

Pineapple  Mousse. — -One  cup  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  (prepared  for  whipping),  one 
cup  crushed  pineapple,  pinch  of  salt, 
five  tablespoons  sugar,  one  tablespoon 
lemon  juice.  Add  sugar  and  pinch  of 
salt  to  pineapple  and  chill  in  refrigera¬ 
tor.  Whip  milk  until  stiff,  add  lemon 
juice  and  whip  until  very  stiff.  Fold 
into  pineapple  mixture  and  freeze.  Serves 
four  to  six. 

Strawberry  Mousse. — One  quart  straw¬ 
berries,  three-fourths  cup  sugar,  pinch 
of  salt,  llA  cups  evaporated  milk  (pre¬ 
pared  for  whipping),  one  tablespoon 
lemon  juice.  At  ell-ripened  berries  should 
be  used,  so  the  desired  color  and  flavor 
may  be  obtained.  After  they  are  hulled 
and  washed,  press  through  a  coarse  sieve 
or  potato  rieer.  Add  sugar  and  pinch  of 
salt  to  the  berries  and  place  in  refrigera¬ 
tor  to  chill.  Whip  milk  until  stiff,  add 
lemon  juice  and  whip  until  very  stiff. 
Fold  iii  the  strawberry  mixture  and 
freeze.  Yields  six  large  servings. 

Raspberry  mousse  may  be  made  with 
either  red  or  black  raspberries,  using  the 
above  proportions,  except  that  one  cup  of 
milk  and  one-lialf  cup  of  sugar  should 
be  used  with  the  quart  of  berries. 

Peach  Mousse. — One  and  one-lialf  cups 
finely  chopped  peaches,  one-lialf  cup 
sugar,  pinch  of  salt,  one  cup  evaporated 
milk  (prepared  for  whipping),  one-fourth 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Add  sugar  and  pinch 
of  salt  to  the  peach  pulp  and  stir  so  that 
sugar  may  dissolve.  Chill  in  refrigerator, 
then  put  through  sieve  or  potato  _  rieer. 
Whip  milk,  add  vanilla,  and  fold  in  the 
peach  mixture.  Freeze  as  usual.  Yield, 
four  large  servings. 

Cocoa  Ice  Cream.  —  Two-thirds  cup 
sugar,  five  tablespoons  cocoa,  two  cups 
boiling  water,  four  egg  yolks  well  beat¬ 
en,  four  tablespoons  butter,  1^4  teaspoons 
gelatin,  two  tablespoons  cold  water,  2% 
cups  evaporated  milk  (prepared  _  for 
whipping) .  iy2  teaspoons  vanilla,  pinch 
of  salt.  Mix  sugar,  salt  and  cocoa  with 
a  little  of  the  hot  water  in  the  double¬ 
boiler.  Add  balance  of  the  boiling  water 
and  cook  for  several  minutes.  Pour 
cocoa  mixture  over  the  beaten  egg,  stir¬ 
ring  well.  Return  to  fire  and  boil  for 
five  minutes,  stirring  to  keep  mixture 
smooth.  Add  butter  and  the  gelatin 


that  has  been  soaked  in  the  cold  water 
and  set  aside  to  cool.  Then  chill  in  re¬ 
frigerator.  AVhip  milk  until  stiff,  add  va¬ 
nilla.  Dip  out  several  tablespoons  of  the 
whipped  milk  and  add  to  the  cocoa  mix¬ 
ture  to  thin  it  somewhat.  Fold  into  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  milk  and  freeze  in  refrigera¬ 
tor  pan,  or  in  molds  packed  in  salt  and 
ice.  Yield,  10  generous  servings. 

Frozen  Vanilla  Custard. — Two  cups 
scalded  milk,  one-half  cup  sugar,  two 
eggs,  one  tablespoon  flour,  pinch  of  salt, 
one  teaspoon  gelatin,  one  tablespoon  cold 
water,  one-half  pint  whipping  cream,  one 
tablespoon  vanilla.  Scald  milk,  and  add 
sugar,  salt  and  flour  that  has  been  mixed 
with  a  little  of  the  cold  milk.  Cook  for 
10  minutes  in  the  double  boiler.  Pour 
over  the  well-beaten  egg  yolks,  stirring 
well.  Return  to  the  fire  and  cook  for 
two  minutes.  Add  gelatin  which  has 
been  soaked  for  five  minutes  in  the  cold 
water.  Cool,  add  vanilla  and  chill  in 
the  refrigerator.  Whip  the  cream,  and 
fold  first  mixture  into  it.  Lastly,  fold  in 
the  stiffly-beaten  whites  of  the  eggs. 
Freeze  in  tray  of  refrigerator  or  pack  in 
mold  in  ice-salt  mixture. 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream.  —  One-half  cup 
powdered  sugar,  two  eggs,  one  pint 
whipping  cream  or  half  cream  and  half 
evaporated  milk  prepared  for  whipping 
may  be  used ;  iy2  teaspoons  vanilla,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  almond  extract,  pinch  of 
salt.  Beat  egg  yolks,  add  sugar,  salt 
and  flavoring.  Place  in  refrigerator  to 
chill.  Whip  cream  and  fold  in  egg-sugar 
mixture.  Lastly  fold  in  the  stiffly-beaten 
egg  whites.  Freeze  in  refrigerator  pan 
or  mold.  Serves  four. 

ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 


From  the  Little  Brown 
House 

Now  there  is  another  grandson,  John 
Jr.,  this  time,  and  1  have  been  enjoying 
the  privilege  of  making  wee  baby  things 
again.  How  much  more  sensible  they  are 


Patchwork  Pattern 


The  Rose  Star. — This  star  is  unique  and  beau¬ 
tiful  when  made  up.  Any  colors  that  harmo¬ 
nize  may  be  used,  there  being  three  shades  of 
rose  and  white  in  the  block  pictured  here.  Price 
of  pattern  15  cents.  The  little  quilt  pattern 
catalog  is  15  cents.  This  contains  pictures  of 
more  than  70  old-fashioned  quilt  patterns.  Send 
orders  to  Pattern  Department.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 

now  than  they  were  when  I  made  this 
baby's  father’s  clothes  30  years  ago  !  The 
young  mothers  here  like  quilts  made  by 
using  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  worn 
bed  blankets  instead  of  batting.  Needless 
to  say  the  blankets  do  not  bunch  up  by 
repeated  laundering.  I  use  dainty  voiles, 
organdies  and  similar  goods,  piecing  them' 
on  a  lining. 

"I  have  been  in  love,  I  have  been 
abroad,  I  have  had  a  serious  operation, 
but  I  get  the  most  real  satisfaction  out 
of  my  garden.”  Many  of  us  would  say 
amen  to  that.  It  rests  the  weary  nerves 
to  get  out  into  the  pure  air  and  brilliant 
sunshine  and  poke  here,  rake  there,  dig  in 
any  other  place,  decide  the  hardy  Asters 
need  dividing,  and  although  there  is  an 
ache  in  the  back  and  blisters  on  the 
hands,  the  heart  is  refreshed. 

There  is  a  new  horse  in  the  barn, 
Samson,  who  would  open  the  latched 
doors,  finished  his  work  last  Fall.  Three 
years  ago  he  had  an  attack  of  botulinus 
and  never  fully  recovered.  How  we  have 
missed  the  faithful  fellow.  One  horse 
came  and  was  found  wanting,  then  an¬ 
other  and  still  another.  Perhaps  this  may 
be  “three  times  and  out”  and  Dolly  may 
prove  to  be  fit  to  fill  Sam's  place.  Any¬ 
way  she  and  Black  Bess  have  been  teach¬ 
ing  Maynard  how  to  plow  alone  today. 
He  isn’t  especially  proud  of  his  first  plow¬ 
ing  but  the  men  all  had  to  learn.  Karl 
thinks  Saturday  he  can  take  a  lesson,  and 
then  probably  Errol  will  think  he  can 
plow,  but  his  arms  will  have  to  develop 
more  before  they  can  handle  the  plow. 
The  boys  get  satisfaction  out  of  growing 
up,  but  mothers  miss  their  babies,  and 
Chang,  the  drake,  is  so  fierce  I  fear  he 
won't  appreciate  it  if  I  try  to  mother 
their  babies.  Clung  has  the  best  of  nests 
down  near  their  pond  and  one  morning 
I  came  back  to  report  that  every  egg  was 
gone.  There  are  stray  dogs  around, 
crows  come  to  the  pond,  and  ’coons  often 
steal  turkey  eggs.  Karl  wanted  to  see 
if  he  could  tell  what  had  happened  and 
found  the  ducks  had  gathered  leaves  and 
entirely  covered  the  eggs.  Today  I 
could  only  see  a  bit  of  one  egg.  Aren’t 
they  smart?  mother  bee. 


Learned  on  a  Bus  Trip 

A  recent  bus  trip  took  me  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  to  California — nearly  across  the 
continent — and  back,  and  some  little 
things  learned  may  be  useful  to  other 
travelers.  Bus  traveling  is  like  traveling 
third-class  in  France;  less  comfortable, 
perhaps,  but  more  full  of  fun  and  ad¬ 
venture  than  first,  class  (or  Pullman). 
Absence  of  cinders  and  glimpses  of  the 
prettiest  streets  of  all  the  pretty  towns 
on  the  route,  are  other  advantages.  Hours 
are  arranged  conveniently  for  overnight 
stops,  and  there  are  always  good  and 
moderate-priced  hotels  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  terminals.  All-night 
travel  is  very  tiring,  except  for  “once 
in  a  wmy,”  but  no  more  tiring  than  a 
French  “compartment,”  and  in  no  other 
way  open  to  criticism. 

First,  then,  I  made  it  a  rule  to  get  out 
when  even  a  brief  stop  was  called,  look  at 
my  watch,  and  take  a  brisk  walk — not 
stroll  or  dawdle  about  the  station.  In 
that  way  I  saw  something  novel  and  en¬ 
tertaining  in  every  town  we  stopped  at 
(the  country  was  all  new  to  me),  and 
counteracted  the  long  periods  in  a  seat 
by  short  periods  of  refreshing  exercise. 
If  it  was  a  stop  for  lunch  I  chose  a 
bowl  of  hot  soup  or  a  combination  salad, 
enjoyed  my  walk  and  then  finished  my 
meal  with  fruit  on  the  bus,  where  eating 
whiles  away  the  time  very  agreeably, 
reading  and  writing  being  pursued  under 
difficulties. 

Meal  times  are  necessarily  irregular, 
and  occasionally  a  flat  tire  or  a  detour 
reduces  unprovided  passengers  almost  to 
starvation.  .So  don't  forget  a  little  lunch 
box;  a  sandwich  or  two,  and  plenty  of 
fruit — apples,  cherries,  bananas,  apricots, 
fresh  figs — the  small  white  figs  sold  dry 
as  “California  stewing  figs”  are  very 
good  also.  Heavy  meals  are  a  great  mis¬ 
take  when  one  is  traveling,  not  work¬ 
ing.  I  learned  that  grapefruit  can  be 
eaten  from  the  fingers  even  more  con¬ 
veniently  than  oranges,  and  cost  from 
one-half  to  one-fourth  what  they  do 
served  in  cafes. 

AVlien  riding  relax  and  be  comfortable. 
A  pair  of  sandals  to  rest  one’s  feet,  and 
a  small,  dark-covered  pillow  with  a  loop 
to  carry  it  by,  contribute  to  this  pro¬ 
gram.  I  found  a  square  of  moist  cheese¬ 
cloth,  wrapped  in  waxed  paper,  invalu¬ 
able  for  removing  dust  and  stickiness. 
This,  of  course,  wras  washed  out  every 
night,  or  oftener  as  opportunity  offered. 
A  camera,  an  opera-glass,  and  a  little 
diary  or  notebook  for  scribbling  at  odd 
times,  add  to  the  interest  of  the  trip,  es¬ 
pecially  in  retrospect. 

Above  all  we  should  be  provided  with 
good  humor,  and  a  philosophy  proof 
against  the  haps  and  mishaps  of  the 
journey.  One  need  not  be  clever  to  be  a 
good  traveler,  but  one  must  be  friendly 
in  spirit,  and  prepared  to  “take  things 
as  they  come.”'  Many  pleasant  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  I  judge  some  promising  ro¬ 
mances,  have  started  in  bus  travel.  I 
found  the  drivers  uniformly  skilful, 
courteous  and  helpful,  and  there  is 
steady  improvement  in  the  details  of 
equipment  and  management.  If  the  rule 
restricting  smoking  to  the  back  seats 
was  enforced ;  if  all  windows  could  be 
easily  lowered,  (emphasis  on  both  words), 
and  if  “rest  rooms”  were  made  more 
commodious  and  regularly  inspected  by 
the  authorities,  the  pleasures  of  bus 
travel  would  be  still  more  apparent. 

D.  R.  G. 


Strawberry  Preserves 

AVe  prefer  sun-cooked  strawberry  pre¬ 
serves.  AVash  and  hull  one  quart  of  ber¬ 
ries,  ripe  but  not  soft.  Prepare  a  syrup 
with  one  cup  sugar  and  one  cup  water. 
Add  the  berries,  bring  to  the  boiling- 
point,  and  heat  through  but  do  not  cook. 
Put  in  sterilized  jars,  and  seal  tight. 
This  will  fill  two  pint  jars,  which  is 
preferable  to  putting  in  one  quart  jar. 
Lay  the  jars  on  the  grass  or  on  a  bench 
out  of  doors,  w-here  they  will  be  in  full 
sun  all  day.  Turn  once  or  twice  during 
the  day,  and  bring  in  at  night.  Expose 
to  sun  for  four  days.  AVe  used  to  put 
the  preserve  on  platters  and  cover  with 
sheets  of  glass,  but  this  is  inconvenient 
if  a  rainy  day  intervenes,  though  the 
preserve  thickens  more  quickly  on  the 
platters.  This  is  most  delicious. 

For  jam,  rather  than  preserve,  the 
fruit  is  mashed  in  the  preserving  kettle 
as  it  heats.  AATien  a  considerable  amount 
of  juice  has  been  drawn  out,  add  gradu¬ 
ally  an  equal  weight  of  sugar,  keeping  it 
gently  boiling  while  the  sugar  melts  and 
the  syrup  forms.  Boil  gently  until  it 
will  stiffen  when  cool.  No  water  is 
added. 


Excellent  Meat  Loaf 

One  and  one-half  pounds  round  steak, 
ground,  y2  lb.  lean  pork,  ground,  three- 
fourths  cup  finely  crushed  cornflakes,  two 
eggs,  one  good-sized  onion,  two  teaspoons 
salt,  one-fourth  teaspoon  pepper.  iy2 
cups  sweet  milk,  four  slices  of  bacon. 
Place  two  slices  of  the  bacon  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  casserole.  Combine  all  other 
ingredients  with  the  exception  of  the 
onion.  Put  the  meat  mixture  in  the 
casserole.  Peel  and  quarter  the  onion, 
lay  on  top  of  the  meat  mixture,  and  place 
over  it  the  remaining  two  slices  of  bacon. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  1  y2  hours. 
Serve  hot  in  the  casserole.  Any  that  re¬ 
mains  is  very  good  sliced  and  served 
cold.  This  makes  a  meat  loaf  that  is 
juicy  and  far  less  compact  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  meat  loaf.  The  cornflakes  help  to 
produce  a  more  porous  texture.  Most 
people  exclaim  on  eating  it,  “AVliat  a  de¬ 
licious  meat  loaf!  I  would  like  to  have 
the  recipe.”  ellen  johnston. 
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WHY  bother  coming  to 
town  to  do  your  banking 
when  "Uncle  Sam"  is 
waiting  — the  safest  Bank 
Messenger  in  the  World? 
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Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
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Name _ 

Address. 


The  NATIONAL 
SAVINGS  BANK 

OF*THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — Eor  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

^F^FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Saraplo 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth.  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CALLOUSES 

Gently  Fade  Away 

Corns  and  Callouses  yield  at  once  to 
the  wonderful  medication  in  this 
thin,  comfortable  adhesive  sillc.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No 
more  nagging  foot  pains.  New 
Medicated  Silk  Adhesive 
absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  injury  to 
healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Bipr  spool. 
60  square  inches.  Send  $1.00  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trying  pret  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R-3  Burlington,  Vermont 


The  Soap  That’s  Known  and 
Sold  The  World  Around 

Cuticura 

Nothing  Better  for  Daily  Use 

Price  25c.  Sample  free. 

Address:  “Cuticura,”  Dept.  12B,  Malden,  Mass. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 

cheap.  Lasts  all  sea¬ 
son.  Made  of  metal, 
can’t  spill  or  tip  over; 
will  not  soil  or  injure 
anything.  Guaranteed. 
Insist  upon  DAISY  FLY 
KILLER  from  your  dealer. 


HAROLD  SOMERS,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


FREE  BOOKS 


On  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho, 


Washington,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all  purposes 
for  sale  or  rent.  LOW  EXCURSION  RATES.  Write 


E.G.  Leedy,  Dept.  230,  G.  N.  Ry. ,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


EDMONDS’ 
POULTRY 
ACCOUNT 
BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 

T-W---"--. -------- 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
3.13  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


I  have  one  10-year  6  per  cent  secured 
gold  note,  series  A,  principal  due  Feb¬ 
ruary  1.  1041,  interest  payable  February 
I  and  August  1.  of  the  Dairy  Operators 
Company,  which  they  want  me  to  convert 
into  first  preferred  stock  of  the  United 
States  Dairy  Products  Corporation  on 
the  basis  of  one  share  for  each  $100  of 
gold  notes  subscribed  for.  What  would 
you  recommend?  Is  the  gold  note  good? 

New  Jersey.  E.  w. 

The  note  you  hold  is  a  promise  to  pay 
a  definite  amount  of  money  in  nine  years, 
and  interest  annually  in  the  meantime. 
Nobody  knows  whether  the  note  will  be 
good  when  due  in  1941  or  not.  It  is  a 
mere  promise  of  the  company  to  pay.  It 
may  be  prosperous  and  the  note  good.  It 
may  fail  and  the  note  be  worthless. 

You  are  asked  to  exchange  it  for 
shares  of  stock  in  an  affiliated  company, 
which  simply  sells  you  a  fractional  part 
of  the  business  of  the  company.  There 
is  no  obligation  for  anyone  to  pay  any¬ 
thing  for  the  stock  at  any  time  or  to 
pay  any  interest  or  dividend  on  it.  It 
would  be  unlawful  for  the  directors  to 
pay  a  dividend  unless  it  is  earned.  Even 
if  earned,  the  dividend  could  not  be  paid 
you  unless  the  directors  voted  to  make 
the  payment.  No  one  would  ever  be  re¬ 
quired  to  return  your  money  to  you.  The 
only  way  you  could  recover  your  money 
is  to  find  some  one  willing  to  buy  it  at 
the  price  you  paid.  You  see  you  are  re¬ 
quested  to  give  up  a  promise  to  pay  a 
fixed  amount  with  interest  yearly  for  a 
paper  that  promises  to  pay  nothing.  If 
the  company  is  solvent  in  1941,  it  must 
pay  the  note  and  interest.  But  the  com¬ 
pany  may  remain  solvent  and  in  business 
until  1941  and  longer,  and  yet  you  may 
get  no  dividend  and  no  money  back.  Of 
course  if  the 'company  fails  you  would 
get  nothing  in  either  case,  except  what 
interest  may  be  paid  on  the  note  while 
the  business  is  active.  By  the  exchange 
the  company  escapes  the  obligation  of  a 
definite  payment  of  principal  and  inter¬ 
est.  You  give  up  your  promise  of  the 
definite  payments.  The  fractional  part 
you  get  in  the  business  may  be  worth 
something  in  the  future.  It  may  be 
worthless.  No  man  can  know  which.  We 
would  not  recommend  nine-year  notes  of 
a  milk  company  as  an  investment,  but 
we  would  prefer  the  note  to  the  stock. 
We  think,  however,  that  milk  dealers 
should  finance  their  own  business. 

Last  Fall  I  wrote  you  about  my  son's 
signing  for  a  course  of  study  in  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Sound  Institute.  I  understand  this 
company  has  been  under  Federal  inquiry, 
lie  quit  sending  any  money  and  they  sent 
no  more  lessons  since  October.  Now 
they  have  begun  to  send  on  lessons,  after 
six  months  silence :  these  lessons  he  re¬ 
fused.  Will  you  tell  us  what  to  do?  We 
have  refused  today  another  package  of 
lessons.  They  have  failed  in  filling  their 
end  of  the  contract.  Can  they  collect? 

New  York.  g.  c. 

The  National  Sound  Service  Bureau, 
Inc-.,  and  its  officers  and  allied  concerns 
were  found  guilty  of  using  the  United 
States  mails  in  a  scheme  to  defraud.  The 
parties  were,  Fred  A.  Jewell,  Lester  A1 
Smith,  Eric  E.  Mackey,  National  Sound 
Service  Bureau,  Electrical  Sound  Insti¬ 
tute,  Photo-Electric  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  Photo-Electricity  and  Sound.  Jewell 
was  sentenced  to  three  years  in  Atlanta, 
Smith  to  two  years  in  Atlanta,  and 
Mackey  to  two  years  in  Atlanta.  Mac¬ 
key's  sentence  was  suspended.  Each  of 
the  four  corporations  was  fined  .$1,000 
and  sentence  suspended.  It  is  stated 
that  they  were  accused  of  obtaining  more 
than  $200,000  through  the  three  corpora¬ 
tions  in  the  sale  of  mail-order  lessons  in 
photo-engraving  with  a  ‘guarantee  that 
graduates  would  be  placed  in  well-paying 
positions  upon  conclusion  of  the  course. 
Our  reader  should  continue  to  refuse  the 
lessons. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
ordered  two  New  York  concerns  offering 
“tailormade”  suits  to  cease  and  desist 
from  the  practices  they  have  been  fol¬ 
lowing.  These  “tailormade"  suits  are  of¬ 
fered  by  salesmen,  giving  a  choice  of 
fabrics  from  a  sample  book.  The  com¬ 
mission  says  when  orders  are  received 
the  practice  is  to  select  garments  from 
clothes  already  made  up  that  come  near 
the  measurements  given  in  a  general  way 
and  deliver  them  to  the  customer  without 
regard  for  specific  requirements.  It  has 
also  been  the  practice  to  deliver  clothes 
that  are  not  made  of  the  material  se¬ 


lected  but  made  from  cheaper  and  in¬ 
ferior  cloth  and  so  cheap  that  in  many 
cases  the  pm’chasers  have  been  unwilling 
and  unable  to  use  the  garments  and  have 
been  unable  to  get  their  money  back.  In 
some  cases  two  suits  for  the  price  of 
one  are  offered,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
cost  of  the  free  suit  Avas  included  in  the 
purchase  price  of  a  single  suit.  This  Avas 
not  a  special  offer  as  stated  but  the 
usual  offer  made  by  the  companies.  There 
has  been  much  complaint  in  regard  to 
these  practices  and  Ave  are  glad  to  note 
the  disposition  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  stop  the  practice. 

I  have  been  folloAving  your  Publish¬ 
er's  Desk  items  on  the  buy-back  rabbits. 
I  thought  you  would  possibly  be  glad  to 
receive  enclosed  clipping.  I  am  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  e.  g.  t. 

NeAv  Jersey. 

The  reference  is  to  the  Tibbar-ToAvn 
Rabbit  Packers  and  Tibbar-Town  Sales 
Company,  of  Glassboro,  N.  .T.  The  con¬ 
tract  has  been  declared  fraudulent  and 
John  S.  Parker  and  Ernest  Lawson,  pro¬ 
moters,  are  charged  with  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses.  A  receiver  is  in 
control  of  the  business  and  has  orders 
to  liquidate  it  and  use  the  proceeds  to 
reimburse  any  creditors  or  customers  avIio 
bought  rabbits  from  Porter  and  his  asso¬ 
ciate  on  the  buy-back  plan.  Porter  called 
a  meeting  to  explain  a  plan  for  reorgani¬ 
zation,  and  a  ucav  guarantee  for  taking 
the  rabbits.  The  technical  charge  Avas 
failing  to  register  the  name,  and  the  con¬ 
tract  Avas  called  a  violation  of  the  NeAV 
Jersey  Securities  Act. 

I  had  intended  to  invest  in  Liberty 
Bonds  but  a  friend  adArises  me  to  invest 
in  a  utility  stock  paying  iioav  $1.20  divi¬ 
dend  and  is  selling  at  about  $13  a  share. 
My  friend  thinks  it  is  perfectly  safe. 
Would  you  consider  the  stock  a  good  in¬ 
vestment?  13.  E.  Iv. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  best  of  stocks  today  are  a  specula¬ 
tion.  Utility  stocks  are  no  exception. 
If  the  utility  companies  Avere  honestly 
operated  for  the  benefit  of  their  stock¬ 
holders  on  an  income  A\alue  -they  should 
be  good  investments  in  favorable  loca¬ 
tions.  But  as  a  rule  the  companies  are 
over-capitalized.  Money  is  borroAved  and 
stock  multiplied  and  manipulated  until 
investment  in  them  by  outsiders  has  be¬ 
come  a  hazard.  The  operations  have  as¬ 
sumed  the  character  of  deliberate,  legal¬ 
ized  swindles.  In  face  of  the  record  we 
could  not  take  the  responsibility  of  rec¬ 
ommending  them.  They  may  be  good  one 
time  and  worthless  at  another  time.  The 
Liberty  Bonds  promise  less,  but  they  are 
our  safest  security. 

I  read  Avith  some  interest  your  reply 
to  an  inquiry  about  one  Richard  Black- 
stone,  avIio  claims  to  give  a  course  in 
nerve  culture.  I  knoAV  nothing  of  the 
value  of  his  course,  for  I  never  sub¬ 
scribed  for  it,  but  1  do  remember  that 
about  a  year  ago  lie  advertised  to  send 
for  2 5  c'uits  a  book  (or  booklet)  on 
“Nerve  Culture,”  or  “How  to  Cure  Your 
Nerves”  or  some  such  title.  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  the  exact  name.  I  parted  with 
my  25  cents  and  received  the  booklet — • 
perhaps  25  to  40  pages,  as  I  remember. 
This  book  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  prospectus  of  his  course.  It  contained 
no  information  Avlmtever  more  than 
Avould  be  given  in  any  advertising  pros¬ 
pectus  of  any  course  a  man  might  be 
trying  to  sell.  It  told  nothing  of  Iioav  to 
improve  your  nervous  condition,  treat¬ 
ment  of  “nerves”  or  help  toward  cure. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  will  be  of  value 
(o  you,  or  to  your  inquirer,  but  I  pass  it 
on  for  Avliat  it  is  worth.  h.  a.  l. 

NeAv  York. 

Other  parties  have  given  this  same 
information  and  it  coincides  with  our 
opinion  that  the  main  object  is  to  sell 
the  course. 

The  Imperial  Poultry  Products,  Inc., 
52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  City,  sells 
day-old  chicks,  supplies,  starters,  grow¬ 
ers  and  finishers,  and  agrees  to  sell  all 
chickens  raised  by  their  clients  and  to 
pay  top  market  price,  and  they  also  do 
the  killing  and  dressing  of  the"  birds,  so 
that  all  the  grower  has  to  do  is  furnish 
the  grown  broilers  and  they  do  the  rest. 
Any  information  you  can  give  me  Avill 
be  greatly  appreciated.  p.  n.  b. 

Connecticut. 

This  proposition  has  something  of  the 
“buy-back”  scheme  in  it.  We  find  no 
rating  for  the  company  in  our  sources  of 
information.  Since  it  solicits  business  on 
a  proposition  involving  future  credits  and 
responsibilities,  it  Avill  be  prudent  for 
you  to  demand  evidence  of  its  responsi¬ 
bility  to  carry  out  its  promises  in  the 
future.  It  is  your  privilege  to  demand 
this  before  assuming  responsibilities  of 
your  OAVii  to  them. 


Poison  Ivy  and  Virginia 
Creeper 

So  many  people  get  confused  in  identi¬ 
fying  these  tAA'o  vines  that  a  plain  lion- 
botanical  description  of  these  tivo  plants 
may  not  only  help  the  novice  but  at  the 
same  time  give  a  simple  and  easy  Avay  of 
detecting  them  at  a  glance.  The  pictures 
are  from  direct  photographs  of  the  actual 
leaves  of  each  and  therefore  can  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  be  accurate.  As  Avill  be 
seen  by  the  cut,  the  poison  ivy  (Rhus 
toxicodendron)  has  three  leaflets  only, 
Avhile  the  Virginia  creeper  (Ampelopsis 
quinquefolia)  has  five.  The  leaves  of 
the  poison  ivy  also  have  a  more  soft  or 
velvety  appearance,  especially  in  early 
Summer,  Avhile  the  Virginia  creeper  has 


Virginia  Creeper 

harder  or  generally  darker  leaves  and 
more  of  a  tough  texture.  Then  again  the 
poison  ivy  has  a  tendency  to  throw  out 
aerial  rootlets  which  cling  tenaciously 
when  growing  on  trees  or  posts,  as  every 
farmer  avIio  is  obliged  to  remove  it  knoAvs 
only  too  Avell.  The  Virginia  creeper, 
however,  has  comparatively  smooth  stems 
and  relies  for  its  support  largely  on  its 
tendrils  which  are  freely  produced,  espe¬ 
cially  in  early  Summer,  and  it  will  there¬ 
fore  be  readily  seen  that  there  is  a  radi¬ 
cal  difference  betAveen  the  tAvo  vines,  and 
then  once  identified  the  poison  ivy  can 
easily  be  avoided. 

The  simplest  and  probably  the  best 
remedy  for  those  persons  avIio  suffer 
from  ivy  poisoning  is  the  common  “hypo” 
of  the  photographer.  Make  a  saturated 
solution  of  a  teaspoonful  or  more  with 
cold  Avater,  and  use  at  once  by  bathing 
the  parts  affected.  When  freshly  made 
it  acts  something  like  the  well-knoAvn 
“freezing  mixtures”  and  this  helps  to  al- 


Poison  Ivy  Foliage 

lay  the  iritation  and  usually  at  once.  It 
is  non-poisonous  and  costs  Arery  little. 

It  may  be  as  Avell  to  mention  that 
there  are  tivo  species  in  cultivation  that 
are  largely  used  for  ornamental  purposes 
that  bear  some  slight  resemblance  to  the 
poison  ivy.  One  of  these  is  the  Avell- 
knoAvn  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  or  Boston 
ivy,  and  the  other  is  a  handsomely  varie¬ 
gated  form  of  the  Virginia  creeper.  Both 
of  these,  of  course,  are  harmless  and  are 
Avell-knoAvn  tenants  of  our  gardens  and 
grounds.  h.  av.  hales. 


The  Bookshelf 

The  Book  of  the  Scottish  Terrier, 
by  Fayette  C.  IRving,  Avith  Foreword  by 
S.  S.  Van  Dine.  One  of  our  Scotch 
friends  pointed  out  a  terrier  as  “yon  Avee 
Aviselike  dog,”  and  the  description  Avas 
undoubtedly  correct,  for  the  dog  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  weigh  from  1(1  to  20  lbs., 
height  from  10  to  12  inches,  Avhile  the 
long  solemn  face  and  brilliant  eyes  cer¬ 
tainly  give  an  impression  of  wisdom.  It 
is  only  of  recent  years  that  the  Scottish 
terrier  (it  must  not  be  called  “Scotch”) 
has  become  a  fashionable  dog  in  the 
United  States,  and  only  half  a  century 
since  the  Scottish  Terrier  Club  Avas 
formed  in  Great  Britain.  Because  Skye, 
Cairn  and  Highland  terriers  have  all 
been  called  Scotch,  there  has  been  much 
confusion  as  to  the  breed.  This  book 
discusses  the  breed,  its  points  and  its 
requirements,  and  gives  much  useful  in¬ 
formation  on  the  care  of  these  dogs, 
which  Avill  be  found  useful  in  handling 
any  breed.  The  book  contains  ISO  pages, 
freely  illustrated.  Published  by  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  New  York;  price  $2.50. 


Own  Your 
Threshing  Outfit 

Save  wlieat  by  threshing  when  the  grain 
is  right.  Save  money  by  pocketing  the 
full  proceeds  of  your  crop.  Save  time 
and  labor  by  getting  an  ELLIS  CHAM¬ 
PION  Thresher  and  Separator.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  small  or  how  large  your  farm, 
we  have  a  machine  that  will  suit  your 
needs.  Three  sizes,  requiring  3  to  30 
h.p.  gasoline  engine  or  tractor  for  potver. 

Write  today  for  our  FREE  Booklet 
describing  different  styles  and  sizes. 

Ellis-Keystone  Agricultural  Works 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


ADD  YOUR  INCOME 


USED  BY  THE 
tl.S.GOVERNMENT 


WITTE  TREE  SAW 


Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  into  blocks 
of  any  length.  Fast — does  the  work  of  10  men 
at  l-20th  of  cost.  Make  money  turning  tim¬ 
ber  into  cash.  Make  Ties-Cross  Arms-Fire- 
wood — Ready  Market.  One  man  cuts  15  to 
40  cords  a  day.  Powerful  All  Fuel  engine 
with  Sure  Fire  Waterproof  -  Troubleproof 
Magneto,  starts  easy  in  cold  weather  and  runs 
all  other  farm  machinery. 


NEARLY  A 
YEAR  TO  P  A  Y 


Only  a  few  dollars  down  puts  this 
money-saving,  money- making:  ma¬ 
chine  on  your  place  and  you  can 
take  nearly  a  year  to  pay  balance 
on  your  own  terms. 


irnirir  write  today  for  my  Los  Saw  Book  and 
r  Easy  Payment  Plan--No  obligation. 


r 


211M  Carson  St, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


WITTE 

ENGINE  WORKS 


689BOakland  At, 
Kansas  City, Mo. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reaulrements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  W.ydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


Harvester  self-gathering.  Complete 
with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Only  »25. 
Free  literature,  testimonials,  pictures 
of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO.  Snlina,  Kansas 


A  DOLLAR  Or 
BOOK  for  UvL 

EVERY  ONE  interested  new 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Useful  and  Interesting 


Intensive  Strawberry  Culture . $1.00 

By  Louis  Graton. 

Poultry  Account  Book .  2.00 

By  D.  J.  Edmonds. 

Home  Painter  .  1.25 

By  Kelly. 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder .  1.50 

By  II.  A.  Roberts. 

Feeds  and  Feeding .  4.50 

By  Ilonry  and  Morrison,  complete. 

Sloils  .  5.00 

By  E.  W.  Hilgard. 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture .  3.00 

By  Roberts. 

Adventures  in  Silence . 1.00 

By  H.  W.  CollingAvood. 

FOR  SALE  BY 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Killed  by  Gas 

Most  are  no  doubt  aware  that  carbon 
dioxid  is  given  off  by  the  lungs  of  man 
and  animals,  while  oxygen  is  taken  in, 
that  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
life.  Plants,  on  the  contrary,  take  in 
carbon  dioxid,  and  give  off  oxygen.  To 
them  cardon  dioxid  is  as  necessary,  as  is 
oxygen  for  animals  and  man.  A  man  is 
quickly  killed  or  “drowned”  when  he  in¬ 
hales  carbon  dioxid,  instead  of  oxygen. 
When  there  is  too  much  carbon  dioxid  in 
a  living-room,  people  tend  to  become 
drowsy  and  may  have  headaches.  Ani¬ 
mals  are  also  injured  by  carbon  dioxid 
in  a  badly  ventilated  stable,  and  am¬ 
monia  and  moisture,  present  in  too  great 
quantities  there,  are  also  injurious.  We 
ventilate  stables,  by  the  King  system,  to 
introduce  fresh  air  at  the  ceiling  and  take 
out  tlie  warm  air  and  carbon  dioxid,  etc., 
at  the  floor  level,  or  by  the  Rutherford 
(Canadian)  system,  in  which  the  process 
is  reversed. 

Marsh  gas  is  also  present  in  foul  sta¬ 
bles,  as  it  comes  from  the  bowels  of  the 
animals.  When  a  bloated  horse  is  tapped 
with  a  trochar  and  eanula,  high  up  in  the 
right  flank,  the  gas  discharged  burns 
with  a  blue  flame,  when  lighted  with  a 
match.  The  gas  that  rises  in  great  bub¬ 
bles,  when  mud  on  the  bottom  of  a  river 
bayou  is  stirred,  will  also  burn  when  a 
light  is  applied.  This  burning  gas  is 
carbureted  hydrogen,  and  is  called  "fire 
damp”  by  miners.  Carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  does  not  burn,  is  called  "choke 
damp”  by  them.  It  is  carbon  dioxid  that 
often  has  killed  man,  when  he  has  de¬ 
scended  into  a  well,  or  silo,  without  first 
lowering  a  lighted  candle  to  see  if  it 
would  burn. 

On  June  20.  1932,  two  Illinois  farm¬ 
ers  were  killed  by  monoxid  gas  in  a  deep 
well  they  were  cleansing  and  repairing. 
One  man  was  overcome  and  fell  off  the 
ladder  into  the  water.  His  helper  then 
went  to  his  aid  and  was  also  overcome 
and  killed.  Later,  fire  department  work¬ 
ers  donned  gas  masks  and  recovered  the 
bodies.  Such  tragedies  occur  practically 
every  year,  because  of  neglect  to  take  the 
simple  precautions  we  have  mentioned. 
The  silo,  of  late  years,  has  been  the 
death  place  of  more  men  than  the  old 
well  and  we  hope  this  warning  will  cause 
readers  to  beware  of  descending  into  a 
partly-filled  silo,  or  one  that  has  stood 
idle  for  a  time,  without  first  using  the 
blower  to  stir  up  the  dead  air  in  the  pit, 
and  so  neutralize  or  banish  carbon  dioxid 
likely  to  be  there. 

The  danger  of  carelessly  handling  the 
“gentle,”  “kind  as  a  kitten”  bull  has 
often  been  alluded  to.  Yet  people  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  gored,  killed  or  terribly  in¬ 
jured  by  bulls  which  are,  without  ques¬ 
tion,  the  most  dangerous  “wild  beasts” 
in  America  today.  Let  every  reader  now 
add  to  his  watchfulness  and  care  in  han¬ 
dling  the  bull,  similar  precautions  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  farm  well  and  the  silo,  and 
there  will  be  comparatively  few  trage¬ 
dies  such  as  we  have  mentioned,  to  be  re¬ 
ported  year  after  year.  It  should  also 
be  remembered — never  forgotten  for  a 
moment — that  carbon  monoxid,  from  the 
exhaust  pipe  of  an  automobile  or  truck, 
is  as  deadly,  or  more  quickly  so,  than 
carbon  dioxid.  and  care  taken  to  avoid 
the  danger,  although  it  may  be  usefully 
employed  for  killing  woodchucks. 

A.  s.  A. 
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Moles  and  Ants 

Can  you  inform  me  how  to  control  a 
kind  of  mole  working  in  our  garden?  His 
ungerground  tunnels  go  back  and  forth, 
turning  the  young  vegetables  out  of  the 
soil.  What  will  rid  peonies  of  ants? 
They  work  in  the  buds,  thus  ruining  the 
blossoms?  D.  L.  L. 

New  York. 

The  best  method  of  killing  moles  in 
the  garden  is  with  eyanogas  which  may 
be  had  from  many  seed  stores  in  sealed 
packages.  A  small  quantity  of  this  is 
put  into  the  mole's  run,  and  when  in 
contact  with  the  damp  earth,  it  generates 
poisonous  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  which  is 
destructive  to  all  breathing  things.  The 
package  should  not.  be  kept  in  the  house. 

The  trouble  with  the  ants  on  the 
peonies  is  that  they  are  after  the  sweet¬ 
ish  exudation  at  the  base  of  the  buds. 
The  remedy  is  to  find  where  the  ants 
come  from  and  kill  them  there  by  the  use 
of  carbon  bisulphid.  It  is  not  very  prac¬ 
tical  to  put  any  spray  on  the  peonies 
because  it  will  damage  the  flowers.  If 
you  look  closely,  you  will  probably  find 
where  these  ants  come  from.  They  may 
be  in  small  places  in  the  ground  nearby, 
or  they  may  come  from  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  and  a  quite  large  hill.  Y\  hen  you 
find  this  place,  if  it  is  a  hill  of  much 
size,  make  a  hole  in  it  with  a  sharp 
stick  and  pour  in  a  teacupful  or  there¬ 
abouts  of  this  liquid  carbon  bisulphid, 
the  amount  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
hill.  If  you  find  nothing  but  small  places 
in  the  ground  comparatively  nearby  into 
which  the  ants  are  going  back  and  forth, 
they  can  be  treated  with  this  same  stuff 
using  an  oilcan  with  a  strong  spring 
bottom.  The  carbon  bisulphid  may  be 
had  at  chemical  stores  and  some  seed 
stores.  It  should  not  be  kept  in  the 
house  as  the  fumes  are  inflammable  and 
explosive  if  they  come  into  contact  with 
light  or  fire.  When  not  in  use  the  pack¬ 
age  should  be  kept  tightly  closed.  If  in 
an  oilcan,  a  piece  of  cork  or  something 
similar,  put  over  the  spout  is  necessary 
otherwise  it  will  evaporate  quickly. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  iriigations.  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO  ,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  COUPLE,  experienced  farm,  es¬ 
tates,  chauffeur,  handy-man,  tractor;  wife 
willing  help  with  children  or  housework;  ref¬ 
erences.  FRED  RIEGER,  146-00  111th  Ave., 
Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  SCANDINAVIAN  couple,  no  children, 
desire  position  on  farm  or  private  estate  as 
caretaker;  references.  ADVERTISER  4003, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


nri^lGOW  Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 
I-Uiwwll  acid, odorless, indistrnctible.  15 year 
life.  Guaranteed.  150  ampere  cell,  $1.90  Other  sizes. 
Generating  Plant  Bargains.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  45  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


KODAKS  FINISHED  BY  MAIL 

Roll  developed,  8  gloss  prints,  25c.  Coin  or  stamps. 
Reprints,  3c.  Conic  Stndio,  12)6  E-  High  St„  Springfield. Ohio 


POULTRYMAN,  28.  SINGLE,  life  experience, 
agricultural  college  graduate,  desires  position. 
ADVERTISER  4004,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  in  Ids  thirties,  wants  a  position 
as  working  foreman,  herdsman  or  test-cow 
milker,  capable  of  filling  any  position;  life  ex¬ 
perience  with  cattle  or  horses;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  furnished.  ADVERTISER  4007,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CIDER 


Presses,  Graters,  Screens, 
Pumps,  Hacks,  Cloths,  Roadside 
Mills,  Supplies,  Catalog:  R  Free. 

Palmer  Bros.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  VORK  CITY. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


"WANTED — A  thoroughly  experienced  poultry- 
man,  one  that  cares  for  good  home  and  mod¬ 
erate  wages.  ADVERTISER  4072,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  WANTED — Assist  general  light  house¬ 
work  for  young  couple  and  who  desires  good 
home  and  reasonable  wages.  AVrite,  E.  C. 
A'EECK,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  YU 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  used  or  desiring 
to  live  in  country;  must  be  trustworthy,  plain 
cook  and  pleasant:  state  age,  salary  demanded 
and  former  occupation;  family  consists  of  wife, 
husband  and  hired  man;  home  has  all  city  im¬ 
provements.  Address  BOX  70,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Reliable  Protestant  housekeeper- 
cook,  small  country  house,  adult  couple;  $10 
monthly.  BOX  002,  Slate  Hill,  N.  Y. 


PARTY  WANTED  for  growing,  retailing  vege¬ 
tables,  by  college  educated  gardener  with 
little  cash.  BOX  379,  Glen  Head,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  skill¬ 
ful  with  tractor:  wife  good  plain  cook  and 
laundress  for  family  of  three.  ADVERTISER 
4005.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Drv-hand  milker,  general  farmer; 

tel.  Wilton.  Conn.,  47-15.  EDAV.  ST.  JOHN, 
Rt.  1,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  PAIRYAIAN  with  team,  stock 
preferred  to  work  on  shares.  ARCHIBALD, 
Merrickville,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  VEGETABLES,  flowers),  handy¬ 
man.  drive  truck:  wife  good  cook:  give  ref¬ 
erences — wages  desired.  ADA’ERTISER  4084, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TAA’O  EXPERIENCED  single  men  desire  work 
on  dairy  or  poultry  farms;  drive  car.  FOR¬ 
REST  FISK,  Montague,  Mass. 


MAN  WOULD  like  work  on  poultry  farm,  some 
experience:  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
4000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  farm  work,  clean,  sober,  indus¬ 
trious,  American;  familiar  livestock,  good 
mechanic;  A-l  references;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  4082,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HUSKY  BOY',  18,  agricultural  student  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  chicken  farm,  within  00  miles  New 
York;  fine  recommendations  previous  work; 
drives  car:  exchange  board  and  lodging.  FLEM¬ 
ING,  118  East  40tli  St.,  New  l’ork. 


AV ANTED — Place  on  farm  for  16-year-old  hoy  to 
work  for  board  during  the  Summer  months. 
ADA'ERTISER  4083,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  COUPLE,  no  children;  man  born  on 
farm  and  in  this  business  for  life-time  (not 
dairyman),  very  good  driver,  age  30;  wife 
clean,  reliable  houseworker,  good  plain  cook; 
want  position,  country  preferred.  ADA'ERTIS¬ 
ER  4073,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOREST  PATROLMAN,  game  protector,  experi¬ 
enced,  dependable,  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 
4081,  care  Rural  New-l'orker. 


FARMER’S  SON.  27,  life  experience  estate 
work,  good  milker  and  chauffeur,  all  around 
man;  best  references.  ADA'ERTISER  4080, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  COUPLE,  experienced,  desire  posi¬ 
tion;  man  good  gardener,  handy  with  tools, 
repairs,  iron,  wood,  cement  work,  carpentering, 
lawns,  poultry:  woman  good  cook,  housekeeper; 
experieneed  canners;  moderate  wages;  anvwhere. 
G.  RUSSELL,  Wallace,  AV.  Va. 


CAPABLE  MARRIED  herdsman,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  all  branches,  grade  A  production, 
test  work  and  a  general  farming  experience; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER"  4079,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  GERMAN  wants  position  on 
modern  chicken  farm:  sober  and  industrious; 
willing  to  do  any  work;  inexperienced;  appre¬ 
ciate  good  home.  JACOB  KLUFTINGER,  71 
Elliott  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  DANISH.  single,  experienced 
vegetables,  flowers  and  greenhouse;  A  No.  1 
references.  ADA'ERTISER  4078,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BOY  OF  TAYENTY,  strong,  willing  worker,  de¬ 
sires  work  on  farm  for  Summer;  wages  no  ob¬ 
ject;  desires  outdoor  work,  no  experience  in 
farm  work.  R.  B.  JOHNSON,  11  Lomond  Place, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  COUPLE,  no  children,  experienced 
poultryman  and  general  farmer;  reliable,  am¬ 
bitious;  wages  reasonable;  go  anywhere.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  4077,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  AIAN  wants  work  on  farm,  experienced. 
ENGELHART,  92  Cedar  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COLLEGE  STUDENT  desires  farm  work  for 
remainder  of  Summer.  JAMES  EA'ERETT, 
East  AVilliston,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AV  ANTED  —  General  farm-hand,  help  milk; 

steady  work:  $20  to  start,  free  board.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  4075,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  thirty:  five  years  on 
twelve  thousand  layer  plant;  references. 
Swift,  Kerr  Chickeries.  DINSMORE  FINLAY, 
R.  1,  Coshocton,  Ohio. 


YOUNG  MAN.  single,  desires  position  private 
place,  milker,  handv-man;  moderate  salary; 
references.  ADA’ERTISER  4043,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER.  PAINTER,  general  repairs;  sin¬ 
gle:  farm  or  estate;  help  with  other  work; 
moderate  wage.  ADA'ERTISER  4076,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED.  thoroughly 
experienced,  wants  job;  low  wages.  A.  AV. 
BELL,  AA'ayville,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  AVANT  position;  man  butler,  gardener, 
all  around;  wife  housekeeper.  BOX  331,  Ho¬ 
boken,  N.  J. 


SOUTHERN  PROTESTANT  graduate  nurse. 

position  with  invalid  or  semi-invalid.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


"WANTED — Dairy  farm  near  good  market,  to 
commercialize;  experienced,  quality  milk  pro¬ 
ducer  and  route  builder  open  for  connection; 
go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  4068,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  small  farm  to  rent  cheap;  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  New  York  or  Connecticut.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  4085,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Thriving,  well-paying  butter,  egg, 
milk  business,  including  real  estate;  best  lo¬ 
cation  in  Sullivan  County;  act  quick  if  inter¬ 
ested;  reason  for  sale  illness.  POST  OFFICE 
BOX  794,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Furnished  bungalows,  Catskills, 
beautiful  scenery,  reasonable.  GORDON 
SICKLER,  Lake  Hill,  X.  Y. 


FURNISHED  3-ROOM  apartment  in  farmhouse 
suitable  year  round;  separate  cellar,  porches, 
electricity,  improvements;  Catskili  Mountains. 
GORDON  SICKLER,  Lake  Hill,  N.  Y. 


189  ACRES,  DEL  AAA"  ARE  River  frontage;  mod¬ 
ern  buildings,  improvements;  .$400  horses,  cat¬ 
tle,  machinery,  tractor;  only  $1,700  cash  re¬ 
quired.  BOX  20,  Pepacton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  A  QUICK  sale  will  include  without  extra 
cost,  400  laying  hens,  400  pullets  about  to 
lay,  houses  and  utensils  of  caring  for  same; 
nice  one-man  job:  bungalow,  0  rooms,  bath,  gas, 
electric  light,  city  water,  liot-water  heat,  brass 
plumbing,  cement  cellar,  hardwood  floors,  en¬ 
closed  glass  porch,  garage;  one  acre;  23  miles 
New  York,  3  blocks  Hillsdale  Station,  Erie 
Railroad;  will  sell  free,  clear;  if  interested 
see  the  place;  terms  can  be  arranged;  owner. 
NEIL  BROAVXE,  Box  385,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 


SOUTHERN  A'ERMONT,  si,x-acre  farm;  15 
tie-ups  in  barn;  plenty  good  spring  water; 
trout  brook;  price  seven  hundred  dollars:  sale. 
ADA  ERTISER  4074,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  EXCHANGE  seven  rooms  and  acre,  Veeders- 
burg,  Ind.,  rented,  netting  $100  annually 
above  taxes;  for  eastern  farm  or  wild  land. 
LABERT  ST.  CLAIR,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


RIDGEWOOD  REST  HOME,  private  sanitorium, 
invalids,  elderly  people;  excellent  food  nurs¬ 
ing  care;  terms  moderate.  GROVE  AND  VAN 
IllEN  AA’E.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Tel.  Ridgewood 
6-5517. 


SUMMER  GUESTS  taken;  cool,  quiet,  rural; 

horses  available;  excellent  cooking  and  ser¬ 
vice;  $15  to  $20.  DOROTHY  ADAMS,  Kirk- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


THE  BAER’S  DEN.  in  the  mountains  of  Sulli¬ 
van  County,  modern  improvements,  reason¬ 
able  rates;  write  for  information.  •  GEO.  J. 
BAER,  Jlileses,  N.  Y. 


FEAV  GUESTS  taken;  excellent  table  and  ser¬ 
vice;  refined  and  restful;  trained  nurse  in 
home;  ideal  honeymoon  retreat;  $18  per  week. 
ADA  COBLE,  Stratford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Board  in  private  family,  close  to 
small  town  for  3  to  4  months  at  $0  per  week. 
MRS.  M.  MALLORY,  503  X.  Railroad  Ave., 
Grant  City,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SUMAIEIt  BOARDERS  wanted,  farmhouse,  $8 
per  week.  BESSIE  BUTLER,  Hinsdale,  X.  II. 


GUESTS.  DAIRY  farm,  airy  rooms,  bath,  write 
for  particulars.  ALFRED  CURRIE,  AValton, 
N.  Y. 


IDEAL  IIOAIE  to  rest,  $12.  ELMAVOOD  FARM, 
Surprise,  N.  Y. 


“FOUR  ACRES” — A  beautiful,  understanding 
private  home  for  retired  and  elderly  people  of 
refinement;  spacious  grounds  with  old  shade; 
every  modern  convenience;  near  train  and  trol¬ 
ley;  twelve  dollars  per  week  up.  FOUR 
ACRES,  Box  Eighty-six,  Newport,  Del. 


GUESTS  TAKEN  in  country,  adults  $15  week. 

children  $10  week.  AVrite  BOX  39,  Milford, 
Pa. 


HEART  OF  CATSKILLS',  trout  fishing, 
ful  scenery:  home  cooking.  GORDON 
LEIt,  Lake  Hill,  N.  Y. 


beatiti- 

SICK- 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices:  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  AVIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  00  LBS.,  clover,  $4.50:  buckwheat,  $3; 

mixed,  $3.00.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  100  gallons  fancy 
first  run;  00  gallons  No.  2  of  good  flavor. 
GEO.  G.  ELLIOTT,  It.  3;  Bristol,  A  t. 


SAA’EDISH  POULTRYMAN  wants  position,  sin¬ 
gle,  sober,  industrious,  competent  to  take 
charge.  ADA'ERTISER  4050,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  WITHOUT  children,  life  experience 
as  caretakers  of  estate  in  all  branches,  drive 
car;  wife  fine  cook  and  housekeeper ;  $125 

month:  finest  references.  ADA’ERTISER  4059, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STATE  COLLEGE  graduate,  21,  well-bred, 
hard-working,  adaptable,  wants  any  available 
job.  ADVERTISER  4050,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  desires  position  as  milker 
or  dairyman  on  private  or  commercial  place; 
can  operate  ear.  ADA'ERTISER  4057,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  A  FARM  worker,  single,  age  45, 
in  U.  S.  A.  five  years:  references.  BERN- 
HARD  VOSS,  210-14  136th  Ave.,  Springfield 
Gardens,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housework,  experienced.  51  AU¬ 
BURN  ST.,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  experieneed,  good  cook,  bak¬ 
er,  desires  position,  country  or  farm;  best 
references:  salary  moderate;  trustworthy.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  4000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  24,  desires  farm  work.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  4071.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER.  GERMAN,  single,  carpenter,  painter, 
etc.,  wishes  position  on  farm;  handy  all 
around.  ADA'ERTISER  4070,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  wants  position  on  farm; 

willing  to  do  any  kind  of  work.  FREDERICK 
BRUTSCHER,  151  AA’ilkinson  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 


POULTRYMAN,  AIARRIED,  12  years’  practical 
experience  desires  to  connect  with  modern 
equipped  plant.  ADA’ERTISER  4069,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ALL-ROUND  HOUSEKEEPER,  skilled  canner. 

AIRS.  EVANS,  1005  East  7th  St.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 


FARMER-MECHANIC,  very  handy,  good  work¬ 
er,  wants  job:  small  salary.  LORENCE,  315 
W.  18th  St.,  New  York  City. 

|  %  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

PAYING,  PLEASANT  and  thoroughly  equipped 
dairy  farm,  costing  $45,000.  is  offered,  com¬ 
plete  in  every  detail,  for  $27,500;  five  miles 
from  good  city  of  30.000,  on  concrete  road:  fifty- 
five  miles  from  New  York  City;  milk  business 
paying  profit  every  day- — receive  8e  quart  at 
farm  in  cans;  12-room  house,  all  improvements, 
sanitary  barn,  45  Guernseys:  all  machinery; 
land  is  tractor  worked.  ADA'ERTISER  4058, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


90-ACRE  20-COAA'  dairy  and  general  crop  farm, 
on  gravel  road,  %  mile  State,  Madison  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y'. :  1V2  miles  from  town,  grade  and 
high  school,  railway  2  miles,  mail  and  milk 
truck  service;  34  acres  fertile  tillage  natural 
Alfalfa  soil,  balance  pasture  for  20  head, 
fruits  for  home  use:  two-story  frame  house, 
good  cellar,  porch,  shaded  lawn;  00-ft.  dairy 
barn,  concrete  stable  tie-ups  20;  price  $3,500; 
investigate  long-term,  easy-payment  plan;  free 
circular  sent  on  request.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 1H  miles  Hancock.  N.  Y.,  poultry 
and  dairy  farm,  10  tested  dairy  cows,  153 
acres,  all  tools;  particulars  answered.  FRED 
GREENER,  Hancock,  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIA’E  HOME  and  income;  10  bed¬ 
rooms,  gasoline  pumps,  main  street,  thriving 
village,  heavy  traffic.  Federal  highway;  settling 
estate.  ADA’ERTISER  4001,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  or  will  lease  with  privilege  to  buy, 
8-room  house  with  all  improvements,  half 
tapestry  brick,  3-car  garage,  (A  acre  land;  5 
minutes’  walk  from  8-grade  school,  no  dangerous 
highway  to  cross;  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
doctor  as  the  community  doctor  lias  retired  on 
account  of  old  age;  location  at  Parsippany,  N. 
J.,  in  A’ail  Park  section;  house  built  1931; 
Christians  only.  ADA'ERTISER  4002,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AYANTED — Small  house  with  good  farm  land, 
water  on  property^  Ulster  or  neighboring 
New  A'ork  counties:  price  must  be  low.  II.  F. 
RANDOLPH,  Phoenicia,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails  postpaid  third  zone, 
clover,  pail,  90  cts;  two.  $1.70;  four,  $3; 
mixed,  pail.  70  cts;  two.  $1.30;  four,  $2.30;  00- 
lb.  can,  clover,  here,  $4.50;  two  cans,  $8.50. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


YOUNG  LAYING,  three-handed,  leather-colored 
Italian  queen  bees  50c  each;  10,  40c  each;  25, 
35c  each.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Ilayneville,  Ala. 


BOLLING  TRACTOR  for  sale,  large  size,  never 
used;  must  sell  account  of  sickness:  reason¬ 
able.  MAX  ROTTER,  Lafayette  Ave.,  Chatham, 
N.  J. 

A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  each  week  to  buy  and  sell  farm 
property,  personal  services,  farm  products 
and  other  articles  of  value.  If  you  have 
anything  to  offer  these  readers  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  pay  you  to  run  a  little  advertisement 
in  these  columns  under  the  proper  classi¬ 
fication.  Your  announcement  will  he  car¬ 
ried  into  more  than  250,000  country  homes, 
Many  readers  report  remarkable  results 
from  these  small'  classified  advertisements. 
The  cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  Thursday  morning 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  following  week’s 
issue.  Reference  required  from  all  new 
advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Enjoy  Two  Weeks  of  Thrilling 
Travel  and  Sightseeing 


THRILLS  galore  .  .  .  endless  fun  from  early  morning 
until  night  .  .  .  scenic  wonders  you’ve  read  and  dream¬ 
ed  about  .  .  .  the  grandest  vacation  you  could  possibly  have 
.  .  .  and  at  an  astonishing  low  cost.  That’s  the  3rd  Annual 
Rural  New-Yorker  Coast-to -Coast  Tour.  And  you  are  ex¬ 
tended  a  personal  invitation  to  go  along  on  this  glorious  trip. 
Come  on,  folks,  let’s  go  .  .  .  and  forget  work  and  worry  for 
two  weeks  of  joyous  travel  and  sightseeing  in  the  most 
scenic  parts  of  the  United  States. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER  S  TOUR 


Cody  Road,  300  feet  above 
Shoshone  River  — over  which 
we  travel  as  we  enter  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Park. 


This  year’s  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour 
is  bigger  and  better  than  ever.  It  takes 
you  through  the  scenic  Northwest,  to 
scenic  Glacier  National  Park,  to  the 
ice  fields  on  Mt.  Baker,  to  Seattle  with 
its  locks,  to  Portland  and  the  Columbia 
River  Highway  Drive.  You 
spend  THREE  DAYS 
viewing  nature’s  wonders  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 

You  tour  “mile  high”  Denver, 

Colorado  Springs  with  a  thril¬ 
ling  ride  to  the  summit  of 
Pike’s  Peak,  thence  to 
Chicago,  Washington,  D.  C. 

And,  oh  man!  —  what  mar¬ 
velous  sights  you  will  see. 

Great  mountains  covered  with 
eternal  snow — lovely  mountain  lakes 
- —  roaring  rivers  rushing  through 
deep  -  cut  canyons  —  foaming  -  white 
waterfalls  descending  from  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  —  Indian  tribes 


performing  their  fascinating  dances. 

You’ll  visit  the  great  cities  all  along 
the  route;  take  auto  side  trips  to  dozens 
of  interesting  places  at  almost  every 
stop ;  travel  on  a  luxurious  all-Pullman 
train  with  every  comfort  and 
convenience  you  could  desire. 

The  3rd  Annual  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Tour  offers  you  the 
ideal  way  to  travel  and  see 
America’s  most  wonderful 
beauty  spots.  It  gives  you 
the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime 
to  travel  without  one  single 
bother.  It  is  an  absolutely 
worry  less  tour.  Travel  experts  take 
care  of  every  detail  for  you.  From 
the  start  to  the  very  finish  you  do  not 
have  a  thing  to  interfere  with  having 
a  good  time.  No  baggage  to  check. 
No  ticket  worries.  No  hotels  to  hunt. 


DON’T 

WAIT 

MAIL 

COUPON 

NOW! 


Remember,  one  low  cost  pays  for  everything  on  this  tour. 


i  TOUR  STARTS  AUGUST  11th  — Don’t  put  off  making  your  plans 
to  go.  Our  happy  crowd  leaves  on  this  glorious  trip  in  less  than  a  month 
from  now.  You  should  be  getting  in  your  reservation  soon. 


Old  Faithful  Geyser  seen  on  our 
Three  Day  Tour  of  Yellowstone 
Park. 


Oblong  Geyser,  Yellowstone  Park — 
one  of  hundreds  of  nature’s  marvels. 


Mail  the  coupon  below  for  free  literature  telling  about  the  trip — what  it 
costs,  where  you  go,  what  you  see  and  do  each  day.  Mail  the  coupon  now  ! 


ON  THESE  GREAT  RAILROADS 

New  York  Central  Lines 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Great  Northern 


Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle 
Pennsylvania  Lines 


hi 

■  TOUR  DIRECTOR, 

si 

gg  Rural  New -  Yorker 

®  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

SI 

Send  me  a  copy  of  your  free  booklet  about  the  3rd 
H  Annual  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour. 


Name 


State 


Famous  Glacier  Park  Hotel,  Called  “ The 
Big  Tree  Lodge”  by  the  Blackfeet  Indians. 
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At  the  Farm  Gate 
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History  Class  Studies  St.  Lawrence  County 

By  Mrs.  Charles  McArthur 
PART  III. 

When  the  history  class  met  next  day  at  District 
No.  12  they  were  eager  to  tell  what  more  they  had 
learned  of  the  history  of  their  county,  and  about  the 
founders  of  the  nearby  city  in  which  they  were 
much  interested.  To  the  country  boy  and  girl  the 
city  is  a  delightful  and  enchanting  place  of  which 
they  get  only  occasional  glimpses.  The  tine  clothes 
and  trinkets  they  have  come  from  there.  It  must 
be  a  most  desirable  place  to  live,  they  think.  In 
later  life  they  may  come  to  appreciate  the  beauties 
and  benefits  of  rural  life,  but  it  is  often  after  they 
have  made  a  home  in  the  city.  In  the  little  rural 
school,  in  close  companionship  with  their  teacher, 
Miss  Ward,  the  pupils  of  District  No.  12  were  spend¬ 
ing  their  happiest  days,  had  they  but  known  it. 

“Kerinit  may  begin  where  we  left  off  yesterday,” 
said  Miss  Ward. 

‘•We  were  speaking  of  Abbe  Francois  Picquet  and 
his  mission  at  Fort  La  Presentation.  Father  Garaud 
of  Ogdensburg  has  written  a  history  of  that  city 
and  the  life  of  Abbe  Picquet  which  is  very  interest¬ 
ing.  I  got  it  from  the  public  library,  and  read  most 
of  it."  said  Kermit.  “All  of  the  histories  tell  a 
good  deal  about  Ogdensburg,  as  La  Presentation  was 
later  named.  Colonel  Samuel  Ogden  may  be  called 
the  second  founder  of  Ogdensburg,  but  his  agent, 
Nathan  Ford,  was  the  man  who  did  the  real  work, 
the  Colonel  remaining  at  his  home  in  New  York 
City  and  furnishing  the  capital.  It  was  in  1796  that 
the  English  finally  gave  up  possession  of  the  fort, 
having  held  it  for  13  years  after  peace  was  de¬ 
clared.  and  altogether  for  36  years.  During  that 
time  not  much  was  done  to  settle  or  improve  the 
country.  Several  hundred  Indians  had 
gathered  about  the  mission  of  Father 
Picquet.  and  they  with  their  friends  were 
living  in  the  mission  houses.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Indians  on  the  soldiers  was 
bad.  and  vice  versa,  so  an  order  was  given 
from  headquarters  to  disperse  the  In¬ 
dians  and  destroy  the  mission  houses.  A 
village  was  laid  out  for  them  at  a  point 
down  the  river,  and  they  were  moved 
there.  The  place  was  known  for  many 
years  as  Indian  Point.  It  is  now  the  site 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane.  The  English  had  encouraged 
the  Indians  to  sell  large  tracts  of  land  to 
various  persons,  and  helped  them  to  make 
out  deeds  for  the  same.  The  land  was  to 
be  paid  for  by  a  certain  number  of  Span¬ 
ish  milled  dollars,  bushels  of  wheat  and 
pounds  of  pork  each  year.  These  sales 
were  not  considered  legal,  and  were  re¬ 
voked  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  a  law  passed 
making  it  an  offense  to  buy  land  from  an 
Indian,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $250  and 
imprisonment  if  the  court  saw  fit  to  im¬ 
pose  it.  These  lands  reverted  to  the 
State,  and  were  sold  at  public  auction  in 
New  York  City.  The  law  empowered 
land  commissioners  to  lay  out  two  ranges 
of  townships  of  five  each  on  the  south 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  each  to 
contain  as  nearly  as  possible  64,000  acres. 

There  were  to  be  in  lots  as  nearly  square 
as  might  be.  each  to  contain  640  acres,  or 
one  square  mile.  Madrid  and  Oswegatchie 
were  to  be  sold  in  single  lots,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  quarter  townships.  In  every 
township  one  lot  was  reserved  for  the 
support  of  the  gospel  and  schools,  and 
another  for  promoting  literature,  also  five 
acres  in  every  hundred  were  reserved  fox- 
roads.  The  terms  of  the  sale  were  that  an  actual 
payment  must  be  made  for  every  600  acres  within 
seven  years,  otherwise  the  patent  expired  and  the 
land  came  back  to  the  State.  The  land  could  not 
be  sold  for  less  than  a  shilling  an  acre  (12%  cents) 
and  by  agreement  among  the  purchasers  the  price 
was  not  raised  any  higher.  The  intention  of  the 
law  in  offering  these  lands  in  small  parcels  was  to 
allow  the  person  of  limited  means  to  compete  in  the 
sales,  but  this  was  defeated  by  an  agreement  among 
the  purchasers  to  let  one  of  their  number  bid  with¬ 
out  competition  in  the  sale.  The  principal  purchaser 
was  Alexander  Macomb,  a  fur  trader  of  Detroit,  who 
had,  no  doubt,  become  acquainted  with  the  country 
and  its  prospects  in  his  travels  on  the  river,  buy¬ 
ing  furs.  He  later  sold  a  great  part  of  his  pur¬ 
chase  to  various  persons  but  he  was,  at  one  time, 
the  nominal  owner  of  St.  Lawrence  County.  Colonel 
Samuel  Ogden  received  from  Macomb  the  town  of 
Oswegatchie  and  a  part  of  DeKalb  and  Cambray 
(  now  Gouverneur ) .” 

"It  seems  odd,”  commented  Miss  Ward,  “to  think 
of  anyone  owning  so  much  land.  Col.  Ogden  had 
nearly  90,000  acres.  Curtis  tells  us  in  his  history 
that  rlie  four  townships  of  Gouverneur,  Hammond, 
Oswegatchie  and  DeKalb  were  sold  for  3,200  pounds, 
which  would  be  something  less  than  $16,000.  This 
was  in  the  year  1797,  two  or  three  years  after  Col. 
Ogden's  agent,  Nathan  Ford,  had  been  sent  to  look 
the  country  over.  He  had  reported  favorably  after 
several  trips  north  and  they  had  decided  to  try  to 
start  a  settlement  at  the  place  then  called  Oswe¬ 
gatchie.  Mary,  will  you  tell  us  about  Nathan  Ford? 
He  was  rather  an  interesting  character.” 

"I  read  in  the  history  by  Curtis  about  Mr.  Ford 
and  his  work,”  said  Mary.  “On  July  4,  1796,  Na¬ 
than  Ford,  Col.  Ogden's  agent,  left  New  York  and 
traveled  to  Albany  by  boat.  From  there  he  drove 
teams  of  horses  to  Schenectady,  there  buying  one 
boat  and  renting  another  to  carry  the  goods  he  had 
brought  with  him.  He  hired  men  to  row  the  boats, 
and  they  started  up  the  Mohawk,  then  through 
Wood  Creek  to  the  Oswego  River,  Lake  Ontario  and 
(he  St.  Lawrence  River,  which  brought  them  to 
Ogdensburg  just  30  days  from  the  time  they  left 


New  York.  Extracts  from  Ford’s  journal  tell  of 
the  difficulties  they  met  with.  At  one  place  in  Wood 
Creek  one  of  the  boats  became  unmanageable  and 
struck  a  rock,  sinking  in  two  feet  of  water.  It  was 
there  several  hours  before  they  could  remove  the 
load  and  get  it  off  the  rocks  to  be  repaired.  Much 
of  the  merchandise  was  damaged,  including  two 
chests  of  tea  and  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  They 
spread  the  tea  out  and  tried  to  dry  it,  but  it  was 
spoiled,  and  had  to  be  returned  to  New  York,  also 
the  gunpowder.  He  says  that  fortunately  two  chests 
of  tea  and  a  barrel  of  snuff  had  been  left  at  Schenec¬ 
tady  and  lie  sent  back  for  them.  He  had  not  been 
able  to  procure  oilcloths  to  cover  the  boats,  which 
gave  them  great  trouble  when  rainy  weather  set  it. 
It  must  have  been  a  tedious  journey.  Some  of  the 
goods,  among  them  the  muslins,  were  in  the  other 
boat,  and  did  not  get  wet,  but  the  cutlery  is  spoken 
of  as  much  damaged,  though  they  took  the  greatest 
care.  Mr.  Ford  saw  the  great  need  of  a  road  to  the 
north  from  Albany,  and  never  failed  to  mention  it 
in  his  letters  to  Col.  Ogden.  Even  sending  a  letter 
or  sending  money  was  difficult  in  those  days.  Col. 
Ogden  remained  in  New  York  and  did  not  seem  to 
realize  the  size  of  the  project  he  had  undertaken. 
He  would  send  too  small  amounts  of  money  to  carry 
out  the  work,  and  we  find  that  Mr.  Ford  was  con¬ 
tinually  short  of  cash  to  pay  the  workmen.  In  one 
letter  Mr.  Ford  said :  ‘You  are  too  far  away  from 
the  place  to  understand  the  need.’  Ford  saw  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  (lie  country  and  undertook  to  develop 
its  natural  resources.  lie  built  a  grist  mill  to  which 
the  farmers  brought  their  wheat  and  corn  to  be 
ground,  and  repaired  the  sawmill,  to  which  was 
brought  huge  timbers  to  be  made  into  lumber  for 
the  houses  and  barns  they  must  have.  Big  cribs, 
or  rafts,  of  lumber  were  floated  down  the  river  to 
Montreal  each  year  to  be  sold.  He  agitated  the 


question  of  cutting  a  road  south  to  the  Mohawk 
constantly  among  the  land  proprietors,  and  in  1802 
one  was  started.  In  September  he  wrote  to  Col. 
Ogden :  "I  have  gotten  all  of  the  worst  places  eross- 
wayed,  and  to  convince  you  that  I  have  effected 
something  like  a  road,  a  wagon  from  the  Mohawk 
River  came  through  to  Ogdensburg  with  me.  I  do 
not  mean  to  tell  you  that  it  is  at  this  minute  a 
good  road,  but  I  intend  that  before  cold  weather  it 
shall  be  so.’  I-Ie  goes  on  to  urge  the  building  of  a 
State  road  and  gives  his  reasons,  saying  that  the 
people  on  this  side  of  the  river  have  to  go  to  Mon¬ 
treal  to  trade,  while  if  they  could  they  would  prefer 
to  go  to  Albany.  A  few  settlers  had  come  in  by  the 
northern  route  from  Vermont ;  others  had  come, 
and  more  would  come,  from  the  Mohawk  Valley  if 
there  was  a  passable  road.  False  reports  concern¬ 
ing  the  border  lands  were  circulated,  saying  that 
they  were  swampy  and  fever-ridden.  Mr.  Ford 
fought  this  jealous  propaganda  by  sending  out 
agents  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  county  and  its 
rich  farming  territory.  When  the  county  of  St. 
Lawrence  was  created  in  1802  Ford  worked  hard 
to  have  the  county  seat  located  in  Ogdensburg, 
and  it  was  there  for  a  time.  Of  this  he  writes 
‘Envy  and  jealousy  are  very  conspicuous  concern¬ 
ing  the  court  house,  and  you  would  be  surprised  to 
see  how  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  turn  all  the 
eastern  roads  from  our  town,  but  I  am  watching 
events  and  will  try  to  upset  their  plans.’  ” 

“Surely,”  said  Miss  Ward,  “that  last  has  a  fami¬ 
liar  sound.  It  might  have  been  said  in  1932  con- 
cei-ning  the  international  bridge  across  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  It  seems  as  though  I  have  been  hearing  it  all 
my  life  about  one  thing  or  another.  You  may  go  on 
Mary.” 

“Nathan  Ford  was  the  first  judge  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  also  the  first  supervisor  of  the  town 
of  Oswegatchie.  The  story  is  told  of  a  man  being 
brought  before  him  for  some  crime,  and  Judge  Ford 
sentenced  him  ‘to  be  banished  from  the  face  of  God’s 
earth.’  The  prisoner  inquired :  ‘Your  honor,  what 
would  you  have  me  to  do?’  ‘Go  to  Canada,’  replied 
Judge  Ford  impatiently.  In  one  of  liis  letter’s  he 
tells  of  a  visit  from  the  Indian  chiefs:  ‘T  made  them 
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welcome,  treated  them  courteously,  and  sent  them 
away  drunk.’  Some  historians  speak  of  Nathan 
Ford  as  an  odd  man,  but  all  give  him  credit  for 
great  energy  and  business  ability.  He  spent  the 
best  part  of  his  life  in  this  section,  and  believed 
thoroughly  in  its  future.  He  acquired  a  good  deal 
of  property  in  his  own  name,  as  well  as  making 
much  more  money  for  Col.  Ogden.  There  is  no 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Nathan  Ford, 
but  the  main  business  street  of  the  city  of  Ogdens¬ 
burg  bears  his  name.  He  is  buried  in  a  vault  de¬ 
signed  by  himself  on  the  bank  of  the  Oswegatchie 
River  opposite  Crescent  Park.  He  died  in  the  year 
1829.” 

“That  is  fine.  Mary.”  said  Miss  Ward,  who  believed 
in  giving  a  word  of  praise  when  it  was  due.  “Anna, 
I  believe  you  were  to  look  up  something  about 
roads.  May  we  hear  from  you  now?” 

"When  the  early  settlers  arrived  in  St.  Lawrence 
County,”  said  Anna,  “their  first  work  was  to  cut  the 
brush  and  trees  enough  to  build  themselves  rough 
cabins  which  were  replaced  later  by  more  preten¬ 
tious  houses.  They  cleared  the  land  of  trees  and 
cultivated  it  as  best  they  could  with  rhe  machinery 
they  had.  It  was  hard  work,  and  took  nearly  all  of 
their  time  and  strength.  The  first  settlements  were 
on  the  Oswegatchie  and  the  St.  Lawrence  rivers, 
and  for  a  while  river  travel  was  the  only  means  of 
communication.  As  the  settlers  increased  in  number 
and  spread  over  the  county  the  need  of  roads  was 
felt.  The  Indians  had  made  trails  through  the 
woods  from  place  to  place,  and  the  first  roads  often 
followed  these  trails.  The  first  road  built  out  of 
Ogdensburg  was  the  Black  Lake  road,  and  followed 
an  Indian  trail  along  the  Oswegatchie  River  and 
the  shore  of  Black  Lake  to  the  Narrows  (Edwards- 
ville).  where  (here  was  once  an  Indian  village.  The 
second  road  followed  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Morris¬ 
town.  where  Nathan  Ford’s  brother  and 
his  family  lived  ;  the  third  road  led  down 
the  river  to  Waddington,  and  other  roads 
followed  as  they  were  needed.  The  roads 
were  built  by  incorporated  companies  who 
charged  toll  to  pay  for  them  and  for  re¬ 
pairs,  and  by  the  State.  The  State  road 
to  the  Mohawk  was  constructed  under  a 
law  of  April  9,  1804,  which  ci-eated  a  lot¬ 
tery  for  the  purpose  of  raising  $22,000 
with  10  per  cent  additional  for  expenses 

Troy  to  Green- 
and  from  or 
Falls  on  Black 
to  the  mills  of  Nathan 
Ford  at  Oswegatchie  in  St.  Lawrence 
County.  In  another  place  we  read  that 
commissioners  were  appointed  at  $1.50  a 
day  to  look  after  this  work.  This  road 
was  completed  in  1809,  and  was  much 
traveled.  It  was  a  common  thing  to  drive 
a  team  of  horses  through  to  Albany  to 
market  a  load  of  butter  and  cheese,  or 
any  other  product  the  farmers  had,  so  1 
have  heard  my  grandfather  tell.” 

"Perhaps,”  said  Miss  Ward,  “it  was 
occasion  for  a  visit  to  relatives 
settlers  came  from  the 
They  were  Dutch  and  had  a 
before  their  name  which  most  of 
them  dropped  later.  Other  families  were 
Scotch,  who  settled  mostly  in  the  towns 
of  Hammond.  Oswegatchie,  Lisbon  and 
Madrid.  The  English  and  the  Irish  were 
also  represented,  making  a  very  desirable 
and  substantial  class  of  citizens.  Life 
was  hard  and  often  lonely  in  those  pio¬ 
neer  days.  The  woods  were  full  of  wild 
animals,  and  no  one  went  out  at  night 
unless  it  was  a  case  of  sickness  or  death. 
I  have  heard  my  grandfather  tell  of 
“hearing  his  father  pray.  ‘Heavenly 
Father,  deliver  us  from  the  twa  an’  four-footed 
beasties  that  come  doou  to  the  shure  an’  cry  oot !’ 
It  was  a  strange  and  a  fearsome  country  to  the 
early  settlers.  •  I  read  a  story  in  Curtis’s  history 
about  two  boys  who  lived  not  far  from,  here,  which 
shows  how  dangerous  it  was  to  be  out  at  night  at 
that  time.  These  two  boys,  whose  name  was 
Bromaghim,  went  from  their  home  about  four  miles 
away  to  fish  in  the  Oswegatchie  River.  The  fish¬ 
ing  was  good,  and  each  one  had  a  fine  string,  but 
they  had  stayed  too  long,  and  darkness  overtook 
them  before  they  had  gone  far  toward  home.  It 
was  hard  work  to  follow  the  trail,  and  they  soon 
found  that  they  were  being  followed  by  wolves. 
One  of  the  boys  took  a  fish  off  his  string  and  threw 
it  hack  along  the  trail  as  far  as  he  could.  The 
hungry  wolves  scrambled  after  it  and  the  boys 
hurried  on  as  fast  as  they  could.  Time  after  time 
they  did  this  until  their  fish  wei’e  all  gone,  but  they 
were  still  a  mile  from  home.  The  wolves  were 
close  behind  them,  and  they  were  expecting  to  be 
seized  when  they  saw  their  father  coming  with  a 
lighted  torch  and  two  dogs.  The  light  scared  the 
wolves  away  and  the  boys  were  safe,  but  as  they 
lay  in  their  beds  they  could  hear  the  wolves  howling 
about  the  place  all  night.  There  are  many  such 
stories  that  could  be  told  if  we  had  time.  As  the 
woods  was  cleared  away  the  wild  animals  became 
fewer,  and  it  was  possible  to  get  about  more.  I  am 
sux-e  the  people  must  have  been  brave  and  strong  to 
have  done  the  work  they  did  and  to  have  endured 
the  lonely  life.  Now  Kermit  has  prepared  a  very 
intei-esting  map  which  he  will  tell  us  about.” 

“This  is  just  a  rude  sketch  of  the  county,”  said 
Kermit  as  he  pinned  the  map  to  the  bulletin  board. 
“It  is  made  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the 
ancient  maps,  part  pictures  and  part  drawing.  The 
Ten  Townships  along  the  St.  Lawrence  were  five 
with  a  river  front  of  about  10  miles  each,  and  five 
more  back  of  them  of  aboxit  the  same  size.  The 
names  of  these  townships  were  established  in  1787, 
and  in  the  following  order :  Louisville.  Stockholm, 
Potsdam,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Canton,  DeKalb,  Oswe¬ 
gatchie,  Hague  (now  Hammond)  and  Cambray  (now 
Gouverneur).  The  remaining  towns  of  the  county 
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were  laid  out  at  later  dates.  Some  of  these  Ten 
Townships  were  divided  also,  and  now  there  are  32 
towns  in  the  county.  At  the  time  when  the  county 
of  St.  Lawrence  was  established  by  law,  March  3, 
ISO 2,  there  seem  to  have  been  only  four  towns  with 
town  government  officials,  for  the  history  says  that 
there  were  four  men  on  the  board  of  supervisors, 
elected  at  the  town  meetings  of  the  towns  of  Lis¬ 
bon,  Oswegatchie,  Potsdam  and  Madrid,  and  Mas- 
sena.  Previous  to  this  time  it  had  been  necessary  to 
go  to  Montgomery,  Oneida  or  Herkimer  County  to 
transact  any  legal  business.  This  was  very  incon¬ 
venient,  and  a  petition  signed  by  15G  leading  citi¬ 
zens  setting  forth  the  hardship  of  making  these 
journeys  over  almost  impassable  roads  and  asking 
for  a  county  of  their  own  to  be  called  St.  Lawrence, 
was  presented  to  the  Legislature,  which  granted  the 
request.  The  old  stone  buildings  of  the  Oswe¬ 
gatchie  Fort  were  to  be  used  as  a  courthouse  and 
jail  until  such  time  as  the  county  was  able  to  erect 
more  suitable  buildings.  It  was  proposed  by  Na¬ 
than  Ford  that  he  and  Col.  Ogden  would  advance 
the  money  needed  to  put  the  buildings  in  repair,  and 
that  others  would  sign  what  they  could  and  pay  in 
wheat,  one-tliird  each  year  for  three  years.  This 
would  keep  the  taxes  as  low  as  possible,’  said  Mr. 
Ford,  ‘for  nothing  scares  people  so  much  as  taxes, 
particularly  in  a  new  country.’ 

“In  1828  the  county  seat  was  removed  to  Canton 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  reason  given  being 
that  Canton  was  more  central  than  Ogdensburg.  The 
same  act  also  ordered  a  tax  of  $2,500 
and  later  an  additional  $000,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  court  house  and 
jail  in  Canton.  These  buildings  burned 
a  few  years  later,  and  have  been  re¬ 
placed  and  added  to  in  a  much  more 
expensive  way.  The  settlements,  or 
villages,  which  sprang  up  along  the 
rivers  generally  started  with  a  grist 
mill  or  a  sawmill,  so  I  have  marked 
their  location  with  a  building.  The 
checked  place  near  Black  Lake  is  a  big 
swamp  where  the  Indians,  and  the 
white  men  also,  found  many  beaver 
and  muskrats,  so  I  have  marked  it 
with  a  small  animal.  The  Oswe¬ 
gatchie  River  is  a  long  and  very 
crooked  river  with  east,  west,  and  mid¬ 
dle  branches.  It  is  a  dark  muddy-look- 
ing  stream,  having  its  source  in  the 
mountainous  region  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  county.  It  flows  through 
Black  Lake,  which  got  its  name  from 
the  appearance  of  the  water.  The 
Cranberry  Lake  region  is  almost  an 
unbroken  forest  even  at  this  day.  The 
State  has  built  roads  which  run  for 
miles  through  the  woods.  This  section  is  included 
in  the  Adirondack  State  Park.  I  think  that  is  all 
I  have  to  tell  about  the  map,  Miss  Ward,  except 
that  I  would  like  you  to  imagine  that  the  building 
which  marks  the  site  of  Potsdam  is  made  of  Pots¬ 
dam  sandstone  and  the  one  at  Gouverneur  is  made 
of  Gouverneur  marble.” 

“That  is  all  very  interesting.  Kermit.  You  have 
done  well  with  the  map.  It  gives  us  a  good  idea  of 
the  early  settlement  of  the  county  and  we  will  keep 
it.  Our  time  is  up  for  today.  Tomorrow  we  will 
follow  the  growth  of  the  various  towns,  and  find 
out  something  about  the  prominent  citizens  of  the 
county.”  (To  Be  Continued) 


The  Thrifty  Amish  Farmers 

The  Amish  farmers,  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  are 
a  people  upon  whom  the  pet  theories,  schemes  and 
plans  of  those  who  want  to  change  everything  are 
lost.  These  interesting  and  thrifty  farmers  let  the 
world  follow  its  mad  pleasure-seeking  course,  while 
they  persistently  cling  to  their  ideals  and  customs. 


Amish  Wagon  Without  Dashboard 


The  question  is  often  asked,  “How  much  longer  can 
they  resist  the  lure  of  the  world?”  From  present 
indications  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  will  re¬ 
tain  their  identity  many  years  to  come,  for  the 
sect  is  growing. 

According  to  Prof.  C.  Henry  Smith,  in  his  “Men- 
nonites  of  America,”  the  origin  of  this  religious  sect 
dates  back  to  1693.  It  derives  its  name  from  Jacob 
Amman,  a  Mennonite  preacher  in  the  Canton  of 
Berne  in  Switzerland.  Just  when  the  first  Amish 
people  came  to  America  is  not  known,  but  the 
records  show  that  in  1725  there  were  several  resi¬ 
dents  in  Lancaster  County  bearing  characteristic 
Amish  names.  One  of  the  earliest  congregations 
was  established  in  Berks  County  near  Hamburg. 
The  Lancaster  County  congregation  was  established 
near  the  headwaters  of  Conestoga  Creek.  It  is  not 
known  which  of  the  two  congregations  is  the  older, 
but  the  one  in  Berks  County  soon  became  the  more 
prominent.  The  Lancaster  County  settlement  has 


always  been  prosperous  and  is  now  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  communities  in  America. 

The  Amish  of  today  in  Lancaster  County  are  di¬ 
vided  into  what  is  known  as  “Church  Amish"  and 
“House  Amish.”  The  Church  Amish  meet  in  churches, 
drive  automobiles  and  the  men  wear  buttons  on  their 
clothing  instead  of  the  hooks  and  eyes.  The  House 
Amish  have  not  departed,  apparently,  from  any  of 
the  customs  and  practices  advocated  and  established 
by  Jacob  Amman.  Those  belonging  to  a  congrega¬ 
tion,  each  take  their  turn  in  giving  up  their  farm¬ 
house  for  the  Sunday  meeting.  The  crude  backless 
benches  used  to  seat  the  people,  are  taken  from 
house  to  house,  the  farmer  at  whose  home  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  last  held  must  see  that  they  reach  the  farm 
scheduled  for  the  next  meeting.  The  people  drive 
for  miles  to  attend  these  meetings,  the  married 
couples  with  families  using  the  typical  Amish  cov¬ 
ered  wagons,  and  the  young  people  preferring  the 
open  wagon,  neither  of  which  has  a  dashboard.  The 
Amish  seem  to  have  a  preference  for  driving  horses 
with  that  peculiar,  swinging  gait,  known  as  “pac¬ 
ing.”  There  is  just  a  suspicion  of  pride  in  their 
selection  of  horseflesh. 

To  the  outsider,  who  happens  to  be  present  at  an 
Amish  house  meeting,  it  will  seem  as  though  the 
hands  of  the  clock  were  turned  back  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  years.  No  pictures  adorn  the  walls,  the  fur¬ 
niture  is  usually  of  the  substantial  type  turned  out 
by  the  cabinet-maker  and  severe  plainness  marks  the 
entire  interior.  Outside  and  inside  everything  is 


scrupulously  clean.  That  which  is  merely  orna¬ 
mental  is  considered  an  evidence  of  vanity  and  only 
the  necessary  and  useful  finds  a  place  in  their 
homes.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  sameness  about 
all  Amish  houses.  Even  the  window  shades  seem 
almost  invariably  of  the  same  color — a  sort  of 
pale  blue. 

The  meetings  usually  last  from  three  to  four 
hours.  Hymns  are  sung  without  the  aid  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  and  the  entire  service  is  conducted  in 
“Pennsylvania  Dutch.”  The  Amish  do  not  have  a 
Sunday  school.  The  child  receives  its  religious  ideas 
mostly  through  listening  to  the  preachers  from  in¬ 
fancy  and  from  regular  attendance  at  the  meetings. 
The  preachers  are  not  college  men,  but  ordinary 
farmers.  They  receive  no  salary,  and  whatever 
compensation  they  receive  at  all  must  come  through 
a  love  of  service,  and  perhaps  a  certain  amount  of 
prestige  among  their  people.  At  the  close  of  each 
meeting  a  big  dinner  is  served,  in  which  most  of 
the  congregation  join  before  leaving  for  their  homes. 
Possibly  as  many  as  200  eat  at  these  dinners,  and 
the  food  is  almost  entirely  produced  on  the  farm. 

The  Amish  are  farmers,  and  they  believe  that 
farming  and  farm  work  cannot  be  taught.  It  must 
be  learned  from  actual  experience,  and  they  insist 
on  starting  young.  One  look  at  their  beautiful  farms, 
their  thoroughly  modern  barns — with  perhaps  elec¬ 
tricity  excepted — should  be  sufficient  to  silence  any 
protest  against  the  efficiency  of  this  plan.  Along 
with  the  higher  education  comes  a  spirit  of  restless¬ 
ness  in  youth  and  a  desire  for  other  worlds  beyond 
the  farm  to  conquer,  all  of  which  is  contrary  to 
Amish  practice  and  belief. 

In  the  lives  of  these  people,  so  different  from 
others,  there  is  much  that  is  praiseworthy  and  ad¬ 
mirable.  The  lawyer,  depending  on  his  profession 
to  make  a  living  among  them,  would  starve  to  death. 
Divorce  and  crime,  extreme  wealth  and  dire  poverty 
t hey  do  not  know.  In  their  society  every  man, 
woman,  boy  and  girl  is  a  worker.  They  work  long- 
hours,  but  they  do  not  rip  and  tear,  fume  and  fuss. 
Having  but  one  “iron  in  the  fire,”  enables  them  to 
plan  ahead  and  gives  them  ample  time  carefully  to 
execute  each  task.  Even  the  insurance  company 
does  not  fatten  on  Amish  labor.  When  the  house,  or 
barn,  belonging  to  an  Amishman  burns  down,  his 
people  immediately  come  to  his  rescue  and,  in  a 
short  time,  the  building  is  back  on  its  old  founda¬ 
tion.  If  an  Amishman  is  sick,  his  crops  are  har¬ 
vested  just  the  same  as  though  he  were  well.  A  re¬ 
ligious  communism,  based  on  mutual  aid,  governs 
them,  from  which  we  can  learn  much.  If  we  accuse 
them  of  narrowness,  we  must  remember  that  this 
same  narrowness  is  responsible  for  the  existence, 
growth  and  prosperity  of  their  society.  Any  de¬ 
parture  from  their  time-honored  customs  and  habits 
would  serve  as  an  entering  wedge  for  the  world  and 
would  be  followed  by  more  and  bigger  compromises 
until  the  Amish,  as  we  know  them,  would  cease  to 
be.  Whether  they  have  sacrificed  more  than  they 
have  gained  by  separating  themselves  from  the 
world  is  a  debatable  question.  They  insist  that  they 
are  happy  and  after  all,  is  not  happiness  the  aim, 
and  object  in  life  really  worth  achieving? 

ENOCH  SQUIBB. 


Yankee  Schoolmistress  Among  the  Sioux 

By  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman 

(A  Story  in  Eight  Parts) 

VII— TRAVELS  OF  A  SUPERVISOR 

“Miss  Elaine  Goodale’s  work  among  the  Sioux  of 
the  two  Dakotas,”  (so  said  the  New  York  Evening 
Post ,  back  in  the  year  1890).  “is  attracting  much  at¬ 
tention  at  the  Indian  Bureau  .  .  .  Considerable 
criticism  was  at  first  provoked  by  the  choice  of  a 
young  unmarried  woman  for  the  supervisory  work 
in  this  wild  Dakota  country.  But  the  Commissioner 
reasoned  that  .  .  .  one  who  had  already  proved  her 
mettle  as  Miss  Goodale  had,  and  whose  training  had 
been  so  thorough  in  all  directions,  would  produce 
a  more  striking  impression  upon  the  Indians  than 
a  man.” 

I  am  still  grateful  to  Indian  Commissioner  Mor¬ 
gan,  an  experienced  educator,  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  ideas  and  plans  con¬ 
ceived  during  the  six  years  I  have  outlined.  I  was 
at  this  time  20  years  old.  As  the  first  supervisor  in 
the  service,  it  was  up  to  me  to  blaze  new  trails,  and 
I  had  thought  out  the  technique  of  my  office  rather 
carefully.  The  Commissioner  listened  approvingly 
and  supplied  me  with  the  equipment  I  asked  for— a 
team  of  horses  and  complete  camp  outfit,  with  a  re¬ 
liable  Indian  couple  of  my  own  choice  for  cook  and 
driver,  guide  and  chaperon. 

The  50-odd  government  schools  in  the  two  Dakotas 
were  widely  scattered,  in  most  cases 
remote  from  the  railway  and  unreach¬ 
able  by  any  kind  of  public  conveyance. 
There  had  been,  up  to  that  time,  no  at¬ 
tempt  at  unity  or  consistency  of  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  visits  of  an  inspector 
(rare  and  purely  formal  in  character, 
except  at  the  more  important  boarding 
schools),  were  at  best  directed  toward 
business  management  and  attendance, 
rather  than  matters  strictly  education¬ 
al.  These  “Big  Cats."  as  the  Sioux 
called  them,  were  really  none  too  sub¬ 
tle  in  their  tactics !  They  were  almost 
invariably  the  personal  guests  of  the 
agent — the  very  man  they  came  to  in¬ 
vestigate — their  coming  heralded  well 
in  advance.  This  new  plan  of  mine 
assured  me  freedom  and  independence. 
Often,  the  first  intimation  a  teacher 
had  of  my  approach  was  my  unes¬ 
corted  appearance  at  the  door  of  the 
schoolhouse,  where  I  would  introduce 
myself,  take  an  inconspicuous  seat,  and 
request  that  the  exercises  go  on  pre¬ 
cisely  as  usual. 

My  visit  was  no  conventional  call  of 
some  20  minutes,  ending  in  a  formal  hand-shake 
and  an  inscrutable  smile !  I  determined  to  devote 
at  least  one  whole  day  to  each  little  camp  school  on 
each  occasion,  and  to  the  agency  boarding-school  a 
week  or  more.  In  some  cases,  a  short  program  of 
spelling  and  oral  arithmetic  had  been  committed  to 
memory  for  purposes  of  display.  At  the  close  of 
this  mechanical  drill,  the  complacent  pedagogue 
would  propose  adjournment  for  rest  and  luncheon! 
My  unexpected  re-appearance  later  in  the  day  no 
doubt  caused  considerable  embarrassment. 

The  most  laughable  excuses  were  sometimes  given 
for  failure.  Not  that  all  the  teachers  were  incom¬ 
petent,  but  since  no  “merit  system”  was  then  in 
force  and  conditions  far  from  tempting,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  pretty 
poor  material — unsuccessful  southern  farmers,  per¬ 
haps,  or  broken-down  small  politicians  from  rural 
districts,  ready  to  attempt  anything  that  promised 
an  easy  living.  I  recall  one  “good  fellow”  who  con¬ 
ducted  a  school  of  about  100  pupils  near  the  home  of 
the  famous  Sitting  Bull.  The  room  would  barely 
accommodate  50,  and  the  desks  and  seats  were 
placed  so  that  the  children  must  climb  over  one  an- 
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other’s  heads  when  called  to  the  front  for  the  farce 
of  a  recitation  !  The  noise  and  confusion  were  in¬ 
describable.  I  dismissed  half  the  school  on  the  spot, 
had  the  seats  re-arranged,  placed  the  one  small 
blackboard  in  a  prominent  position,  and  taught 
orally  for  two  hours  with  unlimited  enthusiasm  and 
a  good  response.  If  a  practical  demonstration  of 
this  sort  seemed  unnecessary,  I  made  a  point  of  of¬ 
fering  criticism  and  constructive  suggestions, 
sweetened  by  as  much  praise  and  encouragement  as 
could  conscientiously  be  supplied.  I  kept  in  regular- 
correspondence  with  the  teachers,  some  of  whom  I 
could  meet  personally  not  above  twice  a  year. 

Since  the  neglected  day  school  was  nearest  my 
heart,  I  was  grieved  to  discover  that  the  essential 
midday  meal,  if  given  at  all,  usually  consisted  of 
one  hardtack  apiece  and  part  of  a  cup  of  coffee  with¬ 
out  milk — this  for  children  of  whom  many  had 
walked  two  miles  or  more  on  an  uncertain  break¬ 
fast  !  Boarding-school  fare,  though  coarse,  with 
not  enough  milk  and  fresh  vegetables  to  meet  mod¬ 
ern  requirements,  was  at  this  period  fairly  adequate, 
and  no  such  charges  of  semi-starvation  of  our 
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helpless  wards  could  have  been  preferred 
as  have  been  recently  made  and  fully 
sustained — to  our  shame  be  it  said  !  In 
only  a  few  camp  schools  was  material 
furnished  partly  to  clothe  the  children, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  the  girls  some 
much-desired  training  in  cutting  and 
making  garments.  Good  school  gardens 
were  extremely  rare. 

Far  up  on  the  White  River,  at  the 
edge  of  the  desolate  “Bad  Lands,”  I  re¬ 
call  a  clever  young  Englishman  all  alone 
in  his  castle — the  simple  frame  school- 
house  of  one  room,  with  annex  for  living 
quarters.  I  found  him  not  only  fending 
for  himself  quite  capably,  cooking  very 
presentable  meals,  but  cutting  out  the 
girls’  dresses,  sitting  up  nights  now  and 
then  with  sick  children,  reading  service 
on  Sundays  from  a  Dakota  prayer-book, 
and  playing  the  part  of  a  good  fairy  to 
the  whole  camp.  The  people  had  named 
him  “Chapa,”  the  Beaver,  and  it  was 
impossible  not  to  admire  his  pluck  and 
adaptability  to  this  new  land,  while  wait¬ 
ing  to  establish  himself  and  bring  home 
his  promised  bride  from  across  the  ocean. 

Several  of  the  smaller  schools  were  at 
this  date  under  sole  charge  of  native 
teachers,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  them 
fully  up  to  the  general  standard,  if  not 
above  it.  There  were  many  more  young 
Indian  men  and  women  serving  in  sub¬ 
ordinate  posts  in  boarding  schools.  With 
(lie  far  stricter  requirements  now  in 
force,  it  is  the  wise  policy  not  to  lower 
them  for  the  benefit  of  any  applicants 
who  may  have  Indian  blood,  although, 
if  qualified,  they  may  well  be  given 
preference. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  my 
work  was  the  intelligent  interest  taken  by 
the  Sioux  in  their  own  schools.  Partly 
because  of  the  language  barrier,  and 
partly  from  sheer  stupid  prejudice,  very 
little  attention  had  ever  been  paid  to 
their  wishes  in  the  matter,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  privileges  were  in  the  main  paid 
for  from  tribal  funds!  It  must  have 
been  a  gratifying  surprise  to  their  lead¬ 
ing  men  to  meet  a  government  official 
who  not  only  spoke  the  Dakota  fluently, 
but  listened  respectfully  to  their  views. 
I  was  regularly  invited  to  “council”  with 

them,  besieged  to  recommend  additional 
schools,  and  sometimes  taken  out  behind 
their  own  teams  to  verify  the  count  of 
“30  children  between  six  and  16  years.” 
within  walking  distance  of  the  desired 
location.  It  is  still  true  today,  as  it  was 

then,  that  the  home  schools  are  strongly 
preferred,  and  in  this  the  people  are  sus¬ 
tained — at  least  as  regards  the  younger 
and  less  vigorous  children — by  recent  ex¬ 
pert  opinion. 

My  independent  activities  did  not  al¬ 
together  please  the  czar  of  the  Indian 
agency,  accustomed  to  handle  all  local 
matters  in  his  own  way,  but  only  in  one 
case  do  I  recall  evidence  of  active  hos¬ 
tility.  My  reports,  made  direct  to  the 
Commissioner  at  Washington,  were  of 
course  entirely  candid,  and  as  complete 
as  I  was  able  to  make  them,  with  camera 
and  word-painting,  as  well  as  statistics 
and  diagrams.  Above  all,  I  desired  to 
make  them  constructive !  1  organized 

teachers’  reading  circles  and  induced 
many  to  subscribe  for  educational  journ¬ 
als.  Anything  to  develop  some  profes¬ 
sional  enthusiasm  and  esprit  de  corps, 
where  it  had  been  conspicuously  lacking  ! 
1  conducted  the  first  teachers’  institutes, 
I  believe,  ever  held  in  the  service.  It 
was  my  hope  to  lead  up  gradually  to 
some  such  educational  system  as  is  in 
operation  at  the  present  time,  with  a 
recognized  expert — Dr.  W.  Clark  Ryan, 
of  Swarthmore  College — at  its  head.  Dr. 
Carson  has  made  many  educational  sur¬ 
veys,  and  was  one  of  the  specialists  who 
conducted  the  important  study  of  the 
whole  Indian  situation,  referred  to  at 
the  outset  of  these  reminiscences  as  the 
“Merriam  report.” 

As  the  “first  supervisor”  where  now 
are  many,  I  counted  over  1,500  miles  of 
rough  travel  in  wagon  and  on  horseback 
over  the 

"Unshorn  fields,  boundless  and  beautiful, 
For  which  the  speech  of  England  has 
no  name” 

and  passed  about  50  nights  in  my  tent 
between  April  and  December  of  one  year. 
Although  actual  living  conditions  on 
some  of  the  Sioux  agencies,  to  judge  from 
recent  accounts,  are  rather  worse  than 
better  now  than  they  were  then,  at  least 
there  is  more  intelligent  effort  to  modify 
them.  Moreover,  every  point  almost  is 
reasonably  accessible,  by  motor  car  if 
not  by  rail,  and  by  telephone  as  well, 
while  white  farmers  are  scattered  among 
the  red,  and  the  children  of  both  races 
patronize  the  little  district  school. 


Orchard  Seedlings 

More  than  half  the  tonnage  of  the 
Washington  State  apple  industry  has 
signed  a  petition  to  Horticultural  Direc¬ 
tor  Barnes  to  abolish,  for  this  season  at 
least,  the  O  grade  of  that  State,  says  The 
Mountaineer  Grower,  West  Virginia, 
which  continues  :  “Under  the  law  there  Di¬ 
rector  Barnes  is  obligated  to  prevent  any 
such  fruit  from  going  out  in  boxes.  Noth¬ 
ing  under  the  198-size  in  Washington  is 
to  be  boxed  for  sale,  accordingly.  This 
will  take  an  estimated  third  off  the  boxed 
apple  crop  that  goes  into  general  market 
channels,  it  is  stated.  Heavy  losses  on 
the  low-grade  fruit  drove  the  growers  to 
this  move.  Some  will  be  basketed,  some 
will  be  shipped  in  bulk,  it  is  stated,  but 
none  of  it  will  come  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  for  marketing.  The  growers 
of  Washington  did  this  to  maintain  prices 
on  their  better  grade  of  fruit.  Bitter, 


expensive  experience  has  driven  them  to 
act  on  what  they,  and  eastern  growers, 
have  recognized  for  years  without  doing 
anything  about  it — that  it  is  better  to 
market  a  portion  of  the  crop  at  a  profit 
than  to  try  to  market  the  whole  of  the 
crop  at  a  loss.” 

Farmers’  Bulletin  1234,  issued  as  re¬ 
vised  recently,  gives  directions  for  con¬ 
trolling  gullies  in  culivated  land.  While 
they  are  mostly  occurrent  in  the  South, 
they  also  are  common  in  the  North  and 
frequently  cause  serious  damage.  In  a 
typical  case  an  80-acre  farm,  on  which 
there  were  no  gullies  35  years  ago,  has 
been  practically  ruined  for  farming  due 
to  the  formation  of  a  large  gully  with 
many  branches.  This  gully,  the  bulletin 
adds,  grew  to  a  depth  of  15  to  20  feet 
and  was  30  to  60  feet  wide.  Expensive 
concrete  structures  were  required  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  crossing  two  highways.  Gul¬ 
lies  in  one  Pennsylvania  orchard  were 
controlled  by  seeding  the  whole  area  to 
Sweet  clover,  both  hilly  and  level  por¬ 
tions.  The  Sweet  clover  from  the  richer 
flats  is  cut,  hauled  up  to  the  hill  sides, 
and  there  spread  about.  Brush  and  the 
Sweet  clover  have  controlled  the  gullies, 
together  with  very  little  cultivation. 

The  results  of  the  West  Virginia  cam¬ 
paign  to  prune  the  boarder  tree — at  the 
ground  level — have  apparently  met  with 
a  response  far  exceeding  expectations, 
says  The  Mountaineer  Grower.  Last 
Winter  their  growers  were  urged  in  a 
joint  campaign  conducted  by  the  West 
Virginia  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
College  of  Agriculture  to  cut  down  all 
trees  unprofitable  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  such  as  poor  variety,  poor  yield 
and  the  like.  Only  one-fifth  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  have  responded  to  the  request  for  re¬ 
ports,  but  that  small  number  reported  a 
total  of  18,500  trees  removed.  Of  these, 
2.SOO  were  peaches  and  the  remainder  ap¬ 
ples.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  num¬ 
ber  removed  may  reach  as  high  as  50.000. 
Growers  in  West  Virginia  are  urged  to 
make  boarder  tree  destruction  as  much  a 
part  of  their  orchard  operations  as  spray¬ 
ing  and  other  cultural  operations. 

Michigan  Circular  Bulletin  143  en¬ 
titled  “The  Construction  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Air-cooled  Storages  With  Spe¬ 
cial  Reference  to  Apples”  has  just  been 
issued.  While  some  of  the  details  set 
forth  are  a  little  different  than  have  been 
recommended  in  Pennsylvania,  everyone 
with  any  idea  of  constructing  a  common 
storage,  either  new  or  converting  a  barn, 
should  read  this  bulletin.  The  address  of 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  is  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Do  bees  spread  fire  blight  from  hive  to 
blossom?  A  year  or  so  ago  an  Arkansas 
investigator  claimed  that  the  bacteria 
causing  the  well-known  and  feared  fire 
blight  of  apples  and  pears  were  stored 
over  Winter  in  the  honey  in  the  comb 
honey  in  the  hives,  and  that  in  the  blos¬ 
soming  season,  the  bees  innocently 
enough  carried  the  bacteria  out  from  the 
combs,  spreading  it  through  the  orchard. 
Some  preliminary  tests  by  A.  L.  Pier- 
storff,  extension  plant  pathologist,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  bee  hive  may  not  be  such  a 
very  great  source  of  blight  contamination 
in  an  orchard,  although  more  work  will 
be  done  along  this  line.  While  fire  blight 
is  up  for  discussion,  it  should  be  noted 
that  it  seems  to  be  much  more  prevalent 
this  year  than  normally,  with  heavy  in¬ 
festations  reported  in  widely  separated 
States,  and  also  in  general  over  much  of 
Pennsylvania. 

West  Virginia  is  considering  marketing 
apples  by  truck.  When  the  railroads  take 
from  $100  to  $140  for  hauling  to  market 
a  car  of  apples  that  may  bring  only  $350 
or  so,  the  hauling  costs  are  all  out  of  rea¬ 
son.  Several  trucking  firms  of  size  and 
responsibility  in  cities  near  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  have  been  asked  to  work  out  some 
business-like  method  for  hauling  that 
State’s  7,000  car  apple  crop,  or  substan¬ 
tial  parts  thereof,  to  market.  The  truck¬ 
ing  concerns  indicated  that  if  a  sufficient 
tonnage  of  apples  is  furnished  them,  they 
can  do  the  job  for  less  than  the  railroads. 

K.  H.  SUDDS. 


Maine  Pomological  Society 

The  Summer  meeting  of  the  Maine 
State  Pomological  Society  will  be  held 
August  25  at  the  big  orchard  farm  of 
Kidder  &  Campbell,  in  the  town  of  Can¬ 
ton,  in  Oxford  County.  This  is  an  all¬ 
day  session  and  it  is  planned  to  give  the 
visitors  an  opportunity  to  look  over  the 
large  orchards  in  the  forenoon.  There  will 
be  a  crop  of  considerably  more  than  5,- 
000  barrels  in  these  orchards  this  year. 

The  speakers  in  the  afternoon  will  in¬ 
clude  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Frank  P.  Washburn,  and  from  out  of  the 
State  will  be,  C.  I.  Gunness,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  He  will  tell  the  orchard  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  cold  storage  and  how  some  kinds 
may  be  built.  Walter  B.  Farmer,  of  New 
Hampshire,  a  big  commercial  orcliardist, 
will  discuss  marketing. 

Fred  C.  Sturtevant,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  the  president  of  the  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  annual  Fall  show  will  be  held  at 
the  Lewiston  Armory  on  November  15-17. 
This  show  is  combined  with  the  dairy¬ 
men’s  association  and  the  seedsmen’s  as¬ 
sociation  shows,  as  well  as  the  exhibit  of 
canned  goods,  corn  and  potatoes  of  the 
4-H  club  members.  The  Lewiston  Mer¬ 
chants  Bureau  is  sponsoring  the  meeting 
and  the  banquet  will  be  cared  for  by  the 
Auburn  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  allied 
organizations.  V.  \v.  caxham. 


Japanese  Beetle  News 

The  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  says  that  infestations  of  the 
beetle  have  been  found  in  all  counties  of 
the  State  except  Sussex,  but  only  10 
counties,  Union,  Middlesex,  Monmouth, 
Mercer,  Ocean,  Burlington,  Camden, 
Gloucester,  Salem  and  Atlantic,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  generally  infested  this  year. 
The  southern  two-thirds  of  Hunterdon 
and  Somerset  and  the  northern  two- 
thirds  of  Cumberland  and  Cape  May 
will  also  be  generally  infested  and  scat¬ 
tered  infestations  will  be  found  in  Mor¬ 
ris,  Warren,  Passaic,  Bergen,  Hudson 
and  Essex  counties. 

Areas  where  the  beetle  population  has 
been  building  up  for  the  past  one  or  two 
years  may  be  expected  to  experience  the 
worst  damage.  In  the  older-infested  sec¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  vicinity  of  Moores- 
town,  the  number  of  beetles  and  the 
amount  of  their  damage  has  decreased 
for  several  years.  Control  measures 
have  been  developed  to  the  point  where 
the  Japanese  beetle  is  no  longer  of  great 
economic  importance  as  a  destroyer  of 
farm  crops.  The  spraying  of  fruit  and 
shade  trees  and  of  ornamental  shrubbery 
has  been  found  effective  in  controlling 
adult  insects,  and  the  application  of  lead 
arsenate  to  lawns  and  golf  courses  has 
been  found  effective  in  preventing  grub 
damage.  Traps,  if  regularly  emptied  and 
baited,  are  recommended  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  reducing  the  beetle  population. 
Lawns  on  which  traps  are  located  should 
be  treated  with  lead  arsenate  and  valu¬ 
able  trees  and  shrubs  near  traps  should 
be  sprayed  because  of  the  fact  that  large 
numbers  of  beetles  are  attracted  to  the 
vicinity  of  traps. 

This  Summer  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  test  the  efficiency  of  an  im¬ 
proved  Japanese  beetle  trap  over  a  50- 
square-mile  area  in  Salem  County,  where 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  control  a 
heavy  beetle  population.  The  improved 
trap  is  capable  of  capturing  as  many  as 
36,000  beetles  in  one  day.  Trapping  will 
be  done  on  a  small  .scale  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lakewood,  Toms  River  and  Penning¬ 
ton. 

In  addition  to  controlling  adult  Japa¬ 
nese  beetles,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  made  progress  in  using  a  nema¬ 
tode  (a  tiny  worm)  found  near  Iladdon- 
field  in  1929  to  destroy  the  beetle  in 
grub  form.  The  nematode  which  was 
found  is  a  natural  parasite  of  Japanese 
beetle  grubs.  Field  tests  indicate  that 
the  parasite  can  be  established  in  areas 
where  it  does  not  occur  naturally  and 
that  when  it  is  established  it  causes  a 
heavy  mortality  among  the  beetle  grubs. 


the  seed,  if  it  is  not  sown  until  Spring. 
The  seedlings  are  treated  like  any  others 
in  being  given  clean  culture,  and  trans¬ 
planted  when  large  enough  to  handle  con¬ 
veniently. 

Gladiolus  seed  is  sown  in  Spring  in 
rich  well-worked  soil.  Make  drills  12 
inches  apart,  from  one  to  two  inches 
wide  and  half  an  inch  deep.  The  drills 
are  easily  made  by  pressing  a  narrow 
strip  of  board  into  the  earth.  Sow  the 
seed  thickly  over  the  bottom  of  the  drill, 
then  cover  and  press  down.  Shade  with 
burlap  or  straw  until  the  seeds  are  up. 
which  may  be  two  or  three  weeks.  If 
the  bed  dries  out  when  they  first  ger¬ 
minate,  the  young  shoots  may  not  sur¬ 
vive.  Give  clean  culture  and  dig  in 
Fall  like  the  old  conns. 
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Coming’  Meetings  and  Shows  PLANTS  PLANTS  PLANTS 


July  19-21. — -American  Association  of 
Nurserymen.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill, 

July  23-29. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

July  28.  ■ — -  Summer  meeting  of  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  at  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva.  This  will  be 
a  joint  meeting  of  eastern  and  western 
sections  of  the  society,  no  special  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  in  the  Hudson  Valley  this 
year. 

Aug.  1-5. — International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Aug.  1-6.— American  Institute  of  Co¬ 
operative  Marketing,  annual  conference, 
Durham,  N.  IT, 

Aug.  8-12.  —  Cortland  County  Fair. 
Cortland,  N.  Y. ;  L.  P.  Randall.  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary,  25  Hamlin  St.,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

Aug.  10-11. — Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  Fruit  Tour  through  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley.  Particulars  from  H.  A.  Rollins,  Ex¬ 
tension  Fruit  Specialist,  Storrs.  Conn. 

Aug.  12. — Dairy  Day  at  Ohio  State 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster. 

Aug.  13.- — Annual  Field  Day  and  Con¬ 
signment  Sale  of  the  Connecticut  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marcy  I.  Berger.  Old  Litchfield  Turn¬ 
pike,  Woodbury,  Conn.  All  friends  of  the 
Jersey  breeders  are  cordially  invited. 

Aug.  16-17. — Fifth  Annual  Farm  and 
Home  Conference.  Vermont  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Aug.  18.- — Dairy  Day  at  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  Experiment  Station. 

Iris,  Peony  and  Gladiolus 
from  Seed 

Will  you  advise  when  and  how  to  plant 
Iris,  peony  and  Gladiolus  seeds? 

New  York.  E.  J.  G. 

Propagating  peonies  from  seed  is  quite 
tedious,  and  is  usually  only  resorted  to 
in  an  effort  to  produce  new  varieties.  The 
seeds  should  be  gathered  as  soon  ripe, 
and  stratified  in  sand  until  November, 
when  they  are  sown  out  of  doors.  Throw 
a  mulch  over  the  surface.  This  mulch 
may  be  kept  on  the  surface  the  following 
season,  as  the  seeds  do  not  usually  ger¬ 
minate  until  the  second  year.  The  mulch 
keeps  the  soil  moist  and  cool,  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  growth  of  weeds.  Flowering 
may  begin  three  years  after  germina¬ 
tion.  Seedlings  are  likely  to  vary  from 
the  parent  plant.  . 

Irises  are  usually  propagated  by  divis¬ 
ion,  but  they  grow  readily  from  seed.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  sow  the  seed  as  soon 
as  it  is  ripe,  in  any  well-worked  garden 
soil.  Sow  in  drills  %-in.  deep,  and  firm 
the  soil  over  the  seeds.  Sometimes  it  will 
germinate  in  about  three  weeks,  but  it 
may  not  do  so  until  the  following  Spring, 
and  some  seed  may  lie  in  the  ground 
without  showing  until  another  season. 
Some  growers  think  it  better  to  stratify 


Millions  of  tlieni — the  largest  shipper  of  vegetable 
plants  in  South  Jersey.  Leading  varieties,  by  Parcel 
Post  or  Express.  Tomatoes  grown  from  certified  seed. 
Cabbage  grown  from  Yellows'  Resistant  Strains  of 
seed — it  produces  good  crops  where  others  fail.  If  you 
had  trouble  to  grow  cabbage,  use  our  plants  from  this 
selected  seed,  cost  you  very  little  more  but  worth 
four  times  the  price  of  others.  Cauliflower  grown  from 
Sliur’s  Improved  Snow  Ball  Varieties. 

100  Prepaid.  Larger  lots  collect.  100  500  1000  5000 

Cabbage  Plants  . $0.45  $1.00  $1.45  $6.25 

Tomato  Plants  . 50  1.00  1.70  7.50 

Cauliflower  Plants . 65  2.00  3.25  15.00 

Pepper  Plants . 85  1.75  3.00  13.75 

Beets,  Lettuce  and  B.  Sprouts..  .50  1.25  2.00  8.75 

Sweet  Potato  and  Celery . 60  I  50  2.50  11.25 

Plant  list  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL.  N.  J. 
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1000 
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price  price  ex- 

postage 

postage 

postage  press  not 

prepaid 

prepaid 

prepaid  prepaid 

Tomato  . 

$0.35 

$1.50 

$2.00 

$1.50 

Cabbaqe  . 

.35 

1.00 

1.80 

1.00 

Pepper  . 

.60 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Celery  . 

.50 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

All  plants  carefully  packed  in  moss. 

OROL  LEDDEN  & 

SON,  SEWELL.  N. 

J. 

Largest  growers 

of  vegetable  plants  In  New 

Jersey 

24  IRISES  $  1 

At  least  15  charming  varieties.  All  the 
rich  gorgeous  colors.  Delightfully  fra¬ 
grant.  Will  make  a  riot  of  color  in 
your  flower  garden  year  after  year. 
Very  hardy.  A  packet  of  rare  Lily  seed 
from  China  given  with  each  Iris  order. 
Send  for  catalog  of  1.000  varieties  of 
Peonies.  Irises  and  Glads. 


INDIAN  SPRING  FARMS.  Inc. 
Box  R,  Baldwinsville.  N.  Y. 


Burpee’sf8u/t$ 

Most  complete  guide  to  Fall  ST} 
planting  of  Tulips,  Daffodils.  (A/CO/v 
Hyacinths,  andother  bulbs  and  — 
roots.  W.Atlee  Burpee  Co., 578  <■ 

Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  ••  wW 


CORN 


Harvester  self-gatliering.  Complete 
with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Only  125. 
Free  literature,  testimonials,  pictures 
of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO.  Sallna,  Kansas 


PLANTS  POSTPAID  Endive,  f* dos?,8’  25c;  *  I oo! 

40c;  500,  $1.50;  1,000.  $2.75.  Cabbage,  4  doz.,  25c; 
100,  35c;  400,  $1;  1.000.  $2. 

GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  SMOKETOWN,  PA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

for  August  and  Fall  Planting,  Will  bear  frnit  next  summer. 

Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus  Plantr- 
Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  HAMPTON  BAYS,  “  Y. 


DOTTED  Strawberry  Plants— Premier,  #4.00— Mastodon, 
*  46.00  per  bundl  ed.  Prepaid  300  miles.  Add  10* 

beyond.  Price  list  of  20  other  Standard  Varieties  on 
request.  PLEASANT  VALLEY  FARM,  Millbnry,  Mass. 


Cf„_,,,L  Uncle  Jim,  Beaubache,  Howards 

Strawberry  rlants  and  nuniaps— 76c  hum,  $s 

thou.— postpaid.  EARL  SIDELINGER  -  Burnham,  Me. 


PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Hollyhocks,  Delphiniums,  Phlox  and  260  other  varieties. 
Heady  now.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  •  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


Hardy  Perennials  and  Rock  Plants 

Delphiniums,  Columbines.  Foxgloves,  Canterbury  Bells, 
etc.  Catalogue  mailed  free  on  request. 

Syosset  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Jackson  Ave.,  Syosset,  L.  I.,N.  V. 
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Black  Walnuts  as  a  Farm 
Crop 

The  production  of  profitable  crops  of 
American  black  walnuts  is  now  a  fact. 
The  method  is  available  to  anyone  having 
a  little  land — even  though  that  land  may 
be  already  planted  in  grain  or  other  or¬ 
chard  trees.  With  nut  trees  spaced  50 
feet  or  more,  the  other  crops  may  be 
raised  between  them  without  interference. 

Except  for  orchards  of  pecan  trees  in 
Southern  States,  there  are  practically  no 
dividend-paying  nut  orchards  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  because  hitherto 
nut  crops  have  been  raised  from  seedling 
trees,  and  it  takes  15  to  20  years  and 
more  to  produce  a  real  crop  after  plant- 


Black  Walnut  tree  raised  from  Pedi¬ 
gree.  In  its  fifth  year  from  planting 
this  tree  is  hearing  300  large  nuts. 


ing.  Moreover,  the  nuts  produced  in 
that  way  do  not  run  true  to  variety. 
Even  after  waiting  so  many  years,  the 
owner  of  the  trees  may  find  that  his  nuts 
are  too  heavy-shelled  to  be  marketable, 
or  that  there  is  no  uniform  quality. 

The  new  method  puts  orcharding  for 
black  walnuts  on  a  par  with  apple  or¬ 
charding,  so  far  as  the  production  within 
a  few  years  and  the  control  of  a  mar¬ 
ketable  variety  are  concerned.  This  new 
method  is  the  result  of  a  lifelong  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  by  Dr.  Robert  T. 
Morris,  eminent  New  York  surgeon,  at 
his  farm,  Merribrook,  at  Stamford,  Conn. 
Dr.  Morris  has  succeeded  after  many 
years  of  experimentation  in  effecting  a 
difficult  grafting  operation  and  making 
that  practical  for  the  growers  of  nut 
trees. 

In  rare  spots,  chiefly  in  the  Middle 
West,  there  is  an  occasional  fine  old  tree 
bearing  superior  nuts  with  thin  shells. 
When  such  a  tree  is  reported  to  the 
Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association,  a 
non-commercial  organization  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  nut  culture,  it  is  officially  in¬ 
spected.  If  the  tree  fulfills  certain  ex- 


Pedigreed  walnuts  in  a  Pennsylvania 
orchard  of  800  trees.  The  crop  is  in¬ 
creasing  steadily  each  year.  Nuts 
everywhere  you  look. 

ceptional  standards,  it  is  designated  as 
a  ‘“Mother  Tree.”  Scions  from 'a  “moth¬ 
er”  tree  are  exchanged  by  a  few  people 
avIio  are  interested  in  grafting,  after  the 
manner  of  stamp  collectors.  The  har¬ 
diest  seedling  stock  is  selected,  cut  back 
almost  to  the  ground,  and  with  great  pa¬ 
tience  and  skill  the  graft  is  effected,  with 
the  result  that  the  young  tree  will  pro¬ 
duce  nuts  true  to  the  form  of  the  “moth¬ 
er”  tree.  This  is  the  derivation  of  the 
word  “pedigreed”  nut  trees. 

Ten  years  ago  this  experiment  proved 
indisputably  successful.  Then  came  the 
problem  of  transplanting.  It  was  found 
that  this  was  difficult  until  very  recent¬ 
ly.  A  special  wax-dipping  process  has 
been  perfected  that  seals  in  the  moisture 
of  the  bark  until  the  leaflets  can  get  into 
action  and  keep  the  Pedigree  alive.  Thus 
by  wax-dipping,  a  practical  sure-fire 
method  for  transplanting  these  unusual 
specimens  resulted.  A  grower  can  now 
secure  wax-dipped  Pedigrees  with  full  as¬ 
surance  of  success.  All  the  uncertain¬ 
ties  connected  with  the  grafting  opera¬ 
tion  have  been  passed  before  the  grower 
gets  his  Pedigree. 

We  have  compared  these  nut  trees  with 
apple  trees  in  the  speed  with  which  they 
produce  a  marketable  crop.  Here  is  the 
picture  of  production  as  the  records  to 
date  show  it.  In  the  first  year  the  plant¬ 
er  has  a  4  to  5-ft.  stick.  There  may  be 
a  few  abbreviated  branches,  but  on  the 
whole  the  specimen  resembles  a  wax- 
dipped  club.  It  is  not  a  beatuiful  object, 


but  it  is  exceedingly  valuable,  with  great 
potential  beauty  and  profit.  In  the  third 
year  this  becomes  a  small  tree,  about 
nine  feet  tall  and  it  is  quite  apt,  even 
that  quickly,  to  yield  a  few  especially 
delicious  nuts  for  the  family  table.  In 
the  fifth  year  the  tree  is  about  15  feet 
high  and  the  nut  orchardist  can  begin  to 
consider  the  marketing  of  his  crop.  The 
normal  yield  in  this  year  is  one-half 
bushel  with  a  market  value  of  $2.50  to 
$3.  This  steadily  increases.  In  the 
eighth  year  the  planter  has  a  well-shaped 
20-ft.  tree  6*4  in.  in  caliper,  yielding 
about  1%  bushels  with  a  market  value 
of  $7.50  to  $9.  From  that  year  on  the 
yield  increases  rapidly.  A  10-year-old 
Pedigree  will  produce  a  crop  valued  at 
$15  to  $18.  Tlie  mature  tree  at  the 
twenty-fifth  year  and  more  will  yield  35 
to  25  bushels  with  a  market  value  of 
$100  to  $120. 

There  is  no  depression  in  the  progress 
of  these  trees,  and  the  market  value  is 
there.  At  present  there  are  not  enough 
black  walnuts  available  in  the  country  to 
meet  the  demand,  and  the  demand  is 
growing.  Nuts  have  a  high  protein  food 
value  similar  to  meat.  An  acre  of  land 
devoted  to  nut-growing  may  be  made  to 
produce  a  larger  amount  of  protein  than 
wheat.  Nut  meats  are  in  great  demand 
by  confectioners.  At  present  the  supply 
is  so  limited  that  no  real  market  has  ever 
been  created  because  there  are  not 
enough  nuts.  The  fortunate  grower  of 
marketable  nuts  has  been  able  to  sell  all 
his  crop  without  the  slightest  trouble,  or 
without  development  work.  Moreover, 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  there  will 
be  an  over-supply  of  black  walnuts  in 
America  because  the  supply  of  Pedigrees 
is  limited.  Only  a  handful  of  individuals 
are  equipped  to  develop  the  grafted  nut 
trees,  and  others  who  have  tried  it  have 
failed.  When  pecan-growing  became  so 
highly  profitable,  so  many  farmers  went 


Ordinary  Black  Walnut.  A  hard  nut 
to  crack  on  account  of  its  extremely 
thick  shell.  Under-sized  kernels  almost 
impossible  to  extract  whole. 

into  it  and  the  trees  being  easily  avail¬ 
able,  that  the  pecan  market  is  today 
threatened  with  an  over-supply.  These 
conditions  can  hardly  prevail  in  the 
black-walnut  market. 

Dr.  Morris,  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  advisers  of  the  Living  Tree  Guild,  has 
worked  closely  with  that  organization  in 
making  this  industry  available  to  the  lay¬ 
man.  First-class  nut  tree  Pedigrees  may 
be  secured,  therefore,  from  the  Living 
Tree  Guild,  4G8  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Supplementing  the  black 
walnuts,  which  are  now  perfected  for 
orchard  planting,  the  Guild  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  other  kinds  of  nuts  so  that 
the  planter  will  eventually  have  a  wide 
choice.  The  Guild  is  maintaining  an  ex¬ 
perimental  orchard  at  Old  Lyme,  Conn., 
where  both  hillside  and  bottom  land  are 
now  planted  with  flourishing  black  wal¬ 
nuts,  hazelnuts  and  filberts — also  English 
walnuts  grafted  on  black  walnut  stock 
to  make  them  hardy  for  northern  plant¬ 
ing,  persimmon  trees,  pecans  grafted  for 
hardy  northern  planting  and  Fairbanks 
hickories,  and  an  interesting  cross  brand 
between  the  hickory  and  the  pecan  known 
as  “Hiean.”  This  experimental  orchard 
also  contains  varieties  of  chestnut  trees. 
But  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  Guild 
is  ready  to  announce  with  full  assur- 


Pedigreed  Black  Walnut.  Note  thin 
shell — very  easy  to  crack.  The  great 
kernel  of  delicious  meat  literally  tum¬ 
bles  out  whole. 

ance  that  the  chestnut  blight  which  lias 
swept  away  practically  all  of  these 
gloriously  profitably  trees  from  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  can  be 
successfully  coped  with.  There  are 
promising  results  in  that  direction,  how¬ 
ever. 

Because  of  the  vast  amount  of  special 
time  and  effort  and  expense  that  goes  in¬ 
to  the  development  of  a  pedigreed  nut 
tree,  the  result  as  compared  with  seed¬ 
ling  fruit  trees  appears  to  be  costly.  But 
when  measured  in  terms  of  crop  value 
and  assurance  for  success,  the  Pedigrees 


are  extremely  inexpensive  fruit  trees  to 
plant.  Moreover,  they  are  spaced  so  wide 
that  they  require  only  IS  trees  to  the 
acre. 

This  is  another  example  of  science,  by 
studying  the  processes  of  nature  and  dis¬ 
covering  a  method  of  control  coming  to 
the  rescue  of  the  farmer.  It  is  a  fresh 
and  encouraging  chapter. 

RUTHERFORD  PLATT. 

Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

They  used  to  say  that  babes  in  In¬ 
diana  began  their  speech  by  talking  poli¬ 
tics.  Tlie  week  just  past  lias  been  rath¬ 
er  full  of  the  subject,  yet  it  is  hard  to 
get  excited  about  it.  It  is  so  much  more 
important  to  wonder  where  tlie  next  five 
gallons  of  gasoline  are  coming  from  ;  no. 
no,  not  run-around  gas,  but  cooking  and 
canning  gas  !  Anyway,  the  modern  pray¬ 
er  seems  to  be  “Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  gas!”  The  canning  season  opened 
with  a  few  pints  of  asparagus,  not  so 
many  as  I  wanted,  but  small  favors  from 
the  garden  are  thankfully  received.  After 
sorting  the  cellar  shelves  I  decided  to  sell 
this  year’s  crop  of  gooseberries  instead  of 
canning  any,  or  they  would  be  next  on 
the  schedule.  I  might  can  wild  greens, 
but  would  rather  have  spinach,  and  prob¬ 
ably  must  wait  for  another  planting. 

Speaking  of  politics — “our”  party  has 
nominated  a  woman  for  State  Treasurer. 
I  knew  her  in  college,  and  have  seen  her 
occasionally  since,  in  library  work.  She 
has  a  brilliant  mind,  a  charming  Irish 
manner,  and  long  experience  in  politics. 
She’ll  run  very  well,  unless  the  whole 
party  meet  an  avalanche;  and  she  will 
run  her  office  fully  as  well  as  a  man,  if 
she  gets  it.  We  aiso  had  a  woman  candi¬ 
date  for  the  office  of  county  treasurer, 
for  the  first  time,  but  she  lost  at  the 
primary.  Natural  timidity  and  lack  of 
political  experience  worked  against  her. 
We  still  find  some  of  the  old  “woman’s 
place  is  in  the  home”  prejudice,  too.  But 
both  these  women  are  single,  and  no  child 
or  man  would  have  to  wait  a  few  min¬ 
utes  for  his  meals,  by  their  office-holding. 

We  are  having  agitation  over  tlie 
county’s  taking  over  all  township  roads. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  roads  will  be  both 
better  and  cheaper.  Two  townships  have 
petitioned  already  for  the  change,  a  voice 
has  been  heard  in  active  disapproval  in 
another,  and  the  others,  so  far,  are  not 
heard  from.  We  have  six  in  a  county 
less  than  13  miles  square.  The  utilities 
are  under  fire,  too.  A  movement  for  low¬ 
er  light  rates  is  pending.  It  doesn’t  af¬ 
fect  me.  The  demand  for  lower  telephone 
rates  is  silent,  but  emphatic — people  are 
having  them  disconnected  by  the  dozens  ; 
wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  the 
company  begins  to  notice? 

1  am  hearing  the  mournful  moo  of  the 
young  cow  compelled,  by  her  misbe¬ 
havior,  to  gaze  apart  from  tlie  herd.  Two 
heifers,  always  together,  botli  fresh  last 
Fall,  began  sucking  each  other  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  reverting  to  a  vice  of  their  calf- 
hood.  Temporary  separation  did  no 
good.  Weaners,  though  the  most  humane 
I  could  find,  made  their  noses  sore.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  removed,  one  cow  seemed 
cured,  but  not  the  other.  A  cousin  said, 
“Smear  tlie  teats  with  quinine,  as  my 
father  did — then  sit  back  and  laugh!” 
We  did — maybe  not  enough — anyhow, 
there  was  no  laugh  coming,  unless  the 
sinful  cow  laughed  it.  It  is  a  nuisance 
about  pasturing,  and  I  feel  sorry  for  her, 
too.  One  day  I  took  her  into  other  ter¬ 
ritory,  led  her  about  for  a  while,  and 
finally  tethered  her,  as  there  were  some 
roses  (my  adored  Dr.  Van  Fleet)  on  the 
fence,  that  I  feared  she  would  spoil.  As 
long  as  I  was  on  the  other  end  of  the 
chain,  she  was  perfectly  contented  to  eat, 
and  never  bawl.  So  one  boss,  one  bossy, 
two  dogs,  and  one  Maltese  cat,  strolled 
about  the  front  pasture  lot  until  other 
duties  compelled  a  rearrangement. 

Flower  shows  are  blooming  again. 
Ours  was  at  least  one  week  too  early,  for 
there  were  few  roses,  but  the  people  who 
have  columbines  and  fine  varieties  of 
Iris  were  anxious  to  have  it.  The  flowers 
were  not  too  plentiful,  about  half  the 
usual  display.  Several  who  usually  ex¬ 
hibit  were  away  from  home.  There  were 
only  two  new  features — the  two-tone  ar¬ 
rangement,  which  was  particularly  good 
in  white  and  yellow,  and  the  landscape 
layout,  which  idea  has  long  been  a  pet 
of  mine,  but  I  could  not  get  it  worked 
out.  This  year  I  had  it,  but  not  as  I 
planned  it.  I  started  with  a  slab  of 
plasterboard,  about  23  by  32,  a  pretty 
good  proportion  for  a  city  lot.  I  had  a 
10-cent  pasteboard  house,  about  5  by  8 
at  the  ground  line.  I  wanted  green 
plush  or  plain  green  carpet  for  the  lawn, 
to  be  glued  fast  to  the  board,  which  was 
just  the  color  for  cement  walks.  Then 
I  would  have  had  dyed  sponge  shrubbery 
and  trees,  and  artificial  flowers  in  beds. 
But  I  could  not  get  the  materials,  so 
had  to  use  real  sod  (much  harder  to 
handle  neatly),  real  evergreen  twigs,  tied 
with  green  raffia  to  a  two-inch  “fence” 
of  hardware  cloth,  to  make  a  dense  grove 
at  the  back  of  the  lot,  a  rockery  of  care¬ 
fully  selected  stones,  and  real  flowers, 
just  a  few.  It  turned  out  to  be  just  a 
more  ambitious  development  of  the  plat¬ 
ter  gardens  I  have  shown  for  a  year  or 
two,  while  I  wanted  something  more  for¬ 
mal  and  probably  more  educational,  both 
to  builder  and  beholder.  Maybe  I  can 
make  it  yet,  if  I  ever  exhibit  again — I 
did  declare  that  it  all  took  too  much 
time  and  running,  and  “never  again !” 
But  it  is  easier  to  say  it  than  to  stay 
with  it.  However,  the  way  times  are, 
club  dues  count  up,  and  I  am  dropping 
one  or  more  this  Fall.  As  it  is  now,  I 


can’t  afford  the  money,  and  if  some  plans 
for  remunerative  work  go  through  (in¬ 
stead  of  fall  through!)  I  can’t  afford  the 
time. 

“Get  thy  spindle  and  thy  distaff 
ready.”  That  is  what  I  have  been  doing 
all  Spring — but  where  is  the  flax?  I 
have  a  sort  of  half-way,  maybe-so,  Jot  a 
promise,  but  “Communicate  with  us  the 
first  of  September.”  But  I  won’t  believe 
in  it  till  I  have  either  a  signed  contract 
or  a  few  pay-checks,  as  I  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  so  often.  It  would  keep  me 
away  from  home  part  of  the  time,  and 
complicate  matters  here,  about  the  stock, 
if.  the  folks  who  live  here  realize  their 
wish  of  a  little  farm  to  buy  or  rent.  But 
much  may  happen  in  three  months,  so 
there  is  no  use  in  worrying  about  that, 
while  there  is  always  the  question, 
“Where  is  the  next  five  gallons  of  gaso¬ 
line?”  E.  M.  C. 


Strawberry  Notes 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  over  the  straw¬ 
berry  patch  and  make  a  careful  mental 
or  written  memorandum  for  future  use. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  some  plants  seem 
dwarfed  or  imperfect  in  the  manner  of 
growth,  and  these  should  be  promptly  de¬ 
stroyed  and  only  those  of  strong  growth 
and  habit  retained.  Some  varieties  also 
succeed  best  in  certain  locations,  and  if 
those  you  have  are  not  adapted  to  your 
locality  the  sooner  you  find  it  out  the 
better.  The  immense  crops  that  can  be 
raised  on  even  a  small  place  where  these 
fruits  are  properly  grown  makes  them 
particularly  satisfactory,  but  if  grown  in 
the  wrong  way,  with  small-sized  berries 
that  necessitate  Clias.  Dudley  Warner’s 
“cast-iron  back  with  a  hinge  in  it,”  the 
result  will  be  anything  but  satisfactory. 
There  are  now  so  many  good  varieties 
of  strawberries  with  large  plants  and 
fruits,  and  also  of  excellent  quality,  that 
the  old-time  “strawberry  patch”  as  known 
in  the  old  days  should  certainly  be  a 
back  number  on  the  modern  farm.  No 
rule,  however,  can  be  laid  down  in  this 
respect,  but  those  who  are  starting  anew 
would  better  take  every  advantage  they 
can  to  have  the  conditions  and  varieties 
right  as  it  means  considerable  hard  work 
even  at  the  best.  Whether  strawberries 
are  grown  in  hills  with  a  single  plant  to 
the  hill,  or  in  beds  or  matted  rows,  must 
therefore  be  left  for  each  grower  to  de¬ 
cide  for  himself,  according  to  his  time 
and  surroundings,  but  rightly  handled 
there  are  few  crops  that  will  be  more  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

When  it  comes  to  varieties,  or  which 
to  plant,  there  are  so  many  good  ones 
that  it  is  often  hard  to  choose  and  there 
are  some  varieties  which  will  do  well 
only  on  a  clay  soil  while  others  require 
a  light  or  sandy  soil.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  however,  there  is  one  absolutely 
essential  point  to  be  able  to  raise  large 
berries,  and  this  is  to  have  plenty  of 
moisture  at  fruiting  time  in  order  to  fill 
out  the  berries,  and  especially  is  this  the 
case  with  the  later  bearing  sorts,  as  the 
weather  is  then  more  apt  to  be  hotter 
than  usual,  and  it  is  this  feature  that 
often  works  against  cultivation  of  some 
of  the  extremely  large  berries  as  if  lack¬ 
ing  in  moisture  they  are  very  apt  to  fail. 
I  have  found  the  Premier  an  excellent 
berry  for  general  use,  as  it  is  not  only  a 
good  grower,  but  is  a  heavy  bearer  and 
has  good  large  fruit,  and  is  also  almost 
immune  to  blight  or  disease.  Jupiter  is 
an  extremely  strong  grower,  and  while 
the  flowers  are  not  perfect  it  has  so 
many  good  qualities  that  the  grower  can 
well  afford  a  few  rows  that  will  be  polli- 
nized  by  the  other  variety.  When  it 
comes  to  the  so-called  everbearing  sorts, 
the  number  of  varieties  is  not  extensive, 
but  taken  altogether  the  Mastodon  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  best  now  grown  and  be¬ 
ing  able  to  get  a  few  berries  at  almost 
any  time  it  certainly  appeals  to  the  home 
or  small  gardener  who  wishes  a  constant 
even  if  small  supply  of  this  excellent 
fruit.  II.  AV.  HALES. 


Some  Garden  Notes 

On  page  593  W.  W.  II.  told  us  of  his 
Gladiolus  bulbs  staying  in  all  Winter 
and  coming  through  all  right.  This  has 
happened  to  me  with  a  feAv  bulbs  that 
Avere  forgotten,  but  this  year  I  have  a 
neiv  experience.  Many  of  my  Dahlias  last 
year  ripened  seed  by  my  not  cutting  the 
floAvers,  some  of  this  seed  stayed  on  the 
ground  and  after  the  flowering  quite  a 
feAAT  plants  came  up  and  will  be  Avatched 
by  me  with  great  interest.  I  Avas  under 
tlie  impression  that  Dahlia  seed  AAras  not 
even  half  hardy. 

Every  Fall  I  put  in  clover  and  vetch. 
As  this  seed  has  to  be  put  on  top  AA'hile 
crops  are  groAving  a  good  deal  does  not 
come  up  in  Fall.  This  year  my  garden 
is  full  of  Alsike  Avhich  Avas  not  seeded 
last  year,  as  I  used  only  Crimson  clover 
and  hairy  A’etcli.  Of  course  this  Alsike 
seed  may  have  been  turned  under  tAvo 
years  ago  and  this  year’s  plowing  brought 
it  up  again.  While  it  is  a  Aveed  in  the  gar¬ 
den  it  Avill  do  some  good,  otto  reiser. 

Long  Island. 

Scaring  Woodchucks  from 
Trees 

The  R.  N.-Y.  proves  its  Avorth  again. 
A  short  time  ago  I  noticed  the  trunks  of 
my  tAVo-y ear-old  peach  trees  Avere  badly 
scratched  by  AA'Oodchucks.  I  took  sonw- 
of  the  older  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
tied  tAvo  sheets  around  each  tree,  about 
tAvo  feet  from  the  ground  and  the 
chucks  have  kept  away  from  them  since. 
These  papers  AArere  tied  at  the  top  and 
let  hang  umbrella  shape  aAvay  from 
trees.  J.  A.  s. 
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OX  DAIRY  Day  at  tlie  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment 
Station,  August  18,  there  will  be  opportunity 
to  see  that  most  interesting  herd  of  Jersey  cattle  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  station,  of  which  Dr.  A.  C.  Dahlberg 
is  head  of  the  Dairy  Division.  The  senior  herd  sire 
that  heads  these  Jerseys  at  Geneva  is  a  living  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  wisdom  of  keeping  hulls  in  the 
herd  until  they  have  proved  their  value  as  breeders. 
Not  long  ago  he  was  awarded  the  silver  medal  of 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  for  having  three 
silver-medal  cows,  all  which  are  in  the  Station 
herd.  None  of  his  daughters  has  ever  produced  less 
than  400  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  10  months  during  their 
first  lactation  period.  lie  now  has  11  daughters  in 
the  herd  with  an  average  production  record  as  two- 
year-olds  of  3G7  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  10  months.  This 
animal  is  10  years  of  age  and,  contrary  to  popular 
opinion,  he  has  not  become  ugly  with  advancing  age 
but  has  become  less  active  and  easier  to  handle.  But 
it  is  clear  to  anyone  familiar  with  dairy  sires  that 
they  should  be  regarded  as  dangerous  animals  de¬ 
spite  their  apparent  gentleness. 

* 

HE  best  advice  that  can  be  given  to  ambitious 
country  girls  now  is  to  stay  away  from  the 
cities.  No  matter  how  limited  the  opportunities' 
nearer  home  may  seem,  they  cannot  give  the  danger, 
disillusion  and  heartbreak  that  await  a  lonely  girl 
in  the  great  cities.  Formerly,  it  was  often  possible 
for  a  girl  to  earn  her  board  by  assisting  in  house¬ 
work  while  she  looked  for  a  position.  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  chance  to  do  this  now.  Says  Miss  Wald  of  the 
Henry  Street  Settlement : 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  girl, 
living  alone  in  New  York  City — particularly  if  she  is 
unskilled — to  secure  work  in  this  city.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  secure  a  room  and  meals  in  return  for  services  while 
one  is  looking  for  a  job.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
too  many  applicants  for  each  “opportunity  home,”  as 
the  room  registries  term  it — the  home  where  one  can 
live  in  return  for  services;  and  in  the  second  place  the 
time  available  for  looking  for  a  permanent  connection 
is  so  limited  that  search  for  work  is  made  longer  and 
more  difficult.  And  then,  too,  the  modern  labor-saving 
devices  have  enabled  many  households  to  dispense  with 
domestic  help. 

Alluring  pictures  of  life  in  New  York  spread  by  fic¬ 
tion  writers,  movie  producers  and  girls  who  have  “made 
good” — to  say  nothing  of  the  letters  hack  home  from 
girls  who  are  nearly  starving  here,  but  will  not  admit 
defeat  to  friends  and  relatives — bring  a  continuous 
stream  of  fame-and-fortune  hunting  young  people  to 
this  city. 

Small  cash  income  and  limited  social  and  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  may  seem  tragic  to  an  ambi¬ 
tious  girl,  hut  there  is  more  real  tragedy  in  sitting 
on  a  park  bench  and  wondering  how  to  satisfy  a 
healthy  young  appetite  with  a  nickel.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent,  at  least,  the  country  home,  where  garden,  cel¬ 
lar  and  henyard  provide  their  bounty,  is  a  better 
place  for  young  people,  and  especially  for  girls,  than 
the  city.  It  is  a  good  time  to  stay  home  and  study 
in  definite  useful  lines.  The  time  is  surely  coming 
when  there  will  be  work  for  us  all,  but  our  guess  is 
that  industry,  thrift,  and  all  the  tiresome  virtues 
that  many  young  people  are  taught  to  consider  out 
of  date  will  be  deciding  factors  in  the  new  prosperity. 

* 

THE  sudden  recovery  in  the  hog  market  helped 
sentiment  in  the  Middle  West,  which  depends  on 
the  hog  as  a  means  of  disposal  of  corn  and  other 
feed  products.  After  declining  to  about  three  cents 
a  pound  at  Chicago,  the  price  moved  up  rapidly  to 
around  five  cents,  which  is  low  enough,  of  course, 
but  not  so  bad  when  corn  is  selling  around  30  cents 
a  bushel.  The  cause  of  the  advance  was  a  lighter 
shipping  movement  of  hogs,  and  an  advance  in  the 
pork  provision  market  resulting  from  cooler  weather 
conditions  and  a  temporary  spurt  in  the  export  trade. 
The  cattle  market  shared  in  the  general  improve¬ 


ment,  to  some  extent,  but  sheep  and  lambs  sell  at 
about  the  previous  level.  Prices  of  wool  continue 
low.  The  season  of  heaviest  production  of  butter 
has  come  and  gone  and  the  market  tone  is  more 
confident  although  prices  remain  about  as  low  as 
ever,  hanging  near  the  16-eent  level  for  best  grades 
at  New  York.  Pastures  are  only  fairly  good  in  the 
East,  hut  somewhat  better  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
production  of  milk  and  butter  has  continued  active. 
Prices  of  dairy  products  are  about  as  low  as  they 
ever  were  in  the  memory  of  even  the  older  farmers, 
hut  it  is  hard  to  see  into  what  line  the  producers 
can  shift  and  find  the  price  level  any  better.  The 
egg  market  position  is  much  like  that  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  Production  is  lighter  now  but  the  prices  hold 
persistently  near  the  season's  lowest  points,  owing  to 
lack  of  any  very  active  buying.  Farmers  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  cull  their  flocks  closely.  It  is  reported  also 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  neglect  farm  flocks  in 
some  sections,  owing  to  low  prices  and  to  the  press¬ 
ure  of  other  farm  work.  Such  conditions  tend  to¬ 
ward  lighter  production  and  it  may  be  that  the  posi- 
tion  will  lie  stronger  in  the  Fall  for  these  reasons 
and  because  there  are  not  so  many  eggs  in  cold 
storage  this  season.  Certainly  a  recovery  in  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  would  show  quickly  in  the  egg  mar¬ 
ket,  since  lack  of  active  demand  is  the  main  draw¬ 
back  now. 

* 

ONE  of  our  readers,  interested  in  Mrs.  Eastman’s 
story  of  her  life  among  the  Dakota  Indians, 
suggests  as  supplementary  reading  “Ramona,”  by 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  with  its  touching  picture  of 
the  native  race  in  California.  Many  of  us  know 
very  little  about  Indian  life  and  character,  and  yet 
we  are  little  removed,  in  actual  time,  from  primi¬ 
tive  American  life.  We  sometimes  think  of  the 
varied  sources  of  historical  information  that  must 
lie  hidden  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  older  readers. 
There  must  be  some  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  who 
have  heard  stories  of  pioneering  hardships  from 
their  parents,  or  have  even,  participated  in  these 
events  themselves ;  who  have  trembled  as  children 
during  and  Indian  raid  in  the  Southwest,  or  have 
been  familiar,  in  youth  with  “boom  towns”  that,  are 
now  deserted  ghosts  of  once-prosperous  settlements. 
In  printed  history  we  get  the  high  lights  and  the 
great  people,  and  thus  forget  that  it  is  the  plain 
unknown  men  and  women,  marching  in  the  ranks  of 
everyday  life,  who  really  make  our  history.  And 
all  the  forces  against  which  our  fathers  battled,  the 
trackless  prairies,  the  floods,  the  forests,  wild  beasts 
and  wilder  men,  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
destructive  forces  that  even  now  seek  to  destroy  our 
nation,  and  to  nullify  our  ideals  of  security  and 
justice. 

* 

OR  some  years  Rhode  Island  has  had  a  law 
regulating  the  buying  of  milk  and  cream  in  the 
State  from  producers.  It  has  been  amended  from 
time  to  time.  The  principal  features  of  the  law  as 
it  stands  today  are  that  no  person,  firm,  association 
or  corporation  shall  buy  milk  or  cream  within  the 
State  from  producers,  for  the  purpose  of  shipping 
the  same  to  any  city  for  consumption  or  manufac¬ 
ture,  without  first  having  obtained  a  license  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  transact  such 
business  within  the  State.  All  licenses  are  to  be  re¬ 
newed  annually  in  the  month  of  July,  and  only  upon 
application  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  for  that 
purpose.  Accompanying  the  application  must  be  a 
written  declaration  of  the  financial  standing  of  the 
applicant,  such  financial  statement  to  lie  made  and 
executed  under  oath  or  written  declaration  that  it 
is  made  under  penalty  of  perjury.  Licenses  will  be 
issued  by  the  Commissioner  when  the  financial  state¬ 
ment  is  deemed  to  be  adequate  for  the  protection  of 
the  producers  of  milk  selling  to  said  dealer.  In  cases 
when  adequate  financial  security  is  not  evident  the 
applicant  will  be  required  to  furnish  good  and  suf¬ 
ficient  surety  or  sureties  in  such  form  as  the  Com¬ 
missioner  may  deem  necessary  for  the  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  producers  selling  to  said  dealer,  before 
a  license  will  be  granted.  The  law  further  provides 
for  the  proper  distribution  of  the  surety  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  claims  of  producers  in  case  of  default  by 
a  licensee,  provides  for  proper  forms  to  be  used  in 
filing  claims,  and  specifies  time  limits  under  which 
proper  claims  will  be  filed.  The  law  also  provides 
severe  penalties  for  infractions  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  together  with  the  loss  for  two  years  of  li¬ 
cense,  upon  a  third  conviction  within  any  one  cal¬ 
endar  year. 

* 

T  IS  not  many  years  ago  that  we  first  printed 
the  story  of  blueberries  under  cultivation,  in 
New  Jersey,  and  the  work  of  Miss  Elizabeth  White, 


at  New  Lisbon,  in  co-operation  with  Dr.  Frederick 
Y.  Coville,  of  the  Federal  Agricultural  Department 
in  taming  this  wild  crop.  Perhaps  it  is  not  quite 
correct  to  say  that  the  blueberry  has  been  tamed, 
because  the  conditions  of  acid  soil  found  necessary 
for  its  growth  have  been  approximated.  The  indus¬ 
try  has  now  become  commercial,  and  the  crop  this 
year  is  expected  to  reach  well  toward  500,000  quarts. 
Between  300  and  400  persons,  most  of  them  women, 
are  engaged  in  picking  the  berries,  and  grading  and 
packing  them  for  shipment.  The  work  of  harvest¬ 
ing  will  continue  until  early  August.  Practically  all 
of  the  crop  is  marketed  by  the  Blueberry  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association,  headquarters  of  which  are  located 
at  New  Lisbon.  In  accordance  with  the  association’s 
sales  plan,  shipments  are  made  to  large  cities  as 
far  north  as  Boston,  as  far  west  as  Chicago,  and  as 
far  south  as  Washington,  D.  C.  As  the  annual  cul¬ 
tivated  blueberry  crop  increased  in  volume,  the  as¬ 
sociation  opened  up  new  markets  for  the  berries, 
thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  danger  of  glutting 
any  one  market.  There  is  no  noticeable  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  blueberry-growers  to  curtail  their 
activities  because  of  the  economic  depression.  Even 
this  year,  when  they  expect  to  harvest  what  will 
probably  he  the  world's  largest  cultivated  blueberry 
crop,  they  are  setting  out  new  plantings.  These  will 
come  into  bearing  three  years  from  now. 

* 

COMMITTEE  of  Ihe  Indiana  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  was  appointed  some  time  ago  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  studying  Indiana  horticulture  and  to  make 
definite  recommendations  concerning  its  future.  This 
committee,  composed  of  growers  and  experiment 
station  workers,  made  several  very  definite  state¬ 
ments  in  their  conclusions.  No  future  commercial 
fruit  plantings  should  be  made  in  Indiana  by  per¬ 
sons  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  cost  and  ex¬ 
perience  necessary  to  bring  an  orchard  into  bearing. 
The  value  of  a  good  orchard  site  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized.  While  soil  fertility,  soil  management, 
insects  and  diseases  can  he  modified  by  the  or- 
cliardist,  at  least  to  some  extent,  a  frosty  or  other¬ 
wise  unsuitable  site  will  never  be  profitable.  In¬ 
creased  yield  per  tree  must  be  obtained  to  lower 
production  costs — marginal  producers  and  unprom¬ 
ising  varieties  should  be  cut  down.  Crowded  or¬ 
chards  must  have  the  trees  thinned.  Honesty  of 
pack  is  absolutely  necessary.  Federal  inspection  is 
a  protection  for  the  carlot  grower.  Present  market¬ 
ing  facilities  are  inadequate  and  need  improvement. 
Well-regulated  roadside  markets  may  he  a  means  of 
increasing  local  sales.  Advertising  is  scarcely  used 
by  apple  and  peach -growers,  although  it  has  paid 
well  on  other  products. 

* 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  time  devoted  to  reading  in 
Grade  1  is  spent  in  various  artificial  and  supplemen¬ 
tary  drills,  which  prepare  for,  but  do  not  exercise,  real 
reading.  The  plan  is  unsound  in  theory,  defective  and 
wasteful  in  practice. 

HE  above  statement  is  said  to  have  been  made 
by  Prof.  Arthur  Cates,  of  Teachers’  College, 
New  York,  to  Summer-school  students,  in  speaking 
of  the  waste  of  time  and  labor  in  teaching  elemen¬ 
tary  subjects.  This  seems  to  us  a  sensible  harking 
back  to  teaching  methods  in  the  rural  schools  be¬ 
fore  they  were  so  loaded  down  with  curricula  and 
frills  as  to  obscure  the  object  of  the  class  work. 
Prof.  Gates  infers  that  the  way  to  learn  how  to  read 
is  to  read.  We  handled  the  First  Reader  fairly 
well  when  five  years  old  in  a  district  school,  and  it 
was  not  considered  unusual.  Most  normal  children 
of  that  age  did  the  same  in  that  school.  Perhaps 
Mother  was  to  some  extent  responsible.  She  knew 
nothing  of  the  so-called  “methods  of  teaching,”  hut 
had  good  sense  and  sympathetic  understanding  of 
llie  child’s  mind  and  the  aim  of  education.  In  farm 
machinery  “lost  motion”  is  not  economic.  We  take 
if  up,  and  save  power.  Taking  up  the  lost  motion 
in  teaching  elementary  subjects,  as  suggested  by 
Prof.  Gates,  is  sensible. 


Brevities 

Crain  crops  in  Great  Britain  are  up  to  average — 
hay  considerably  below. 

New  apples  are  on  hand,  selling  anywhere  from  25 
cents  per  bushel  up  to  82. 

The  good  old  string  bean  is  with  us  again — the  gar¬ 
den’s  most  friendly  and  dependable  product. 

The  port  of  Churchill,  on  Hudson  Bay,  is  expected 
to  ship  4,000,000  bushels  of  grain  to  British  ports  this 
year. 

ADniTiONAL  lime  to  the  hot-weather  potato  spray  has 
been  found  useful  in  Ohio  tests.  Whitening  the  foliage 
is  a  protection  against  sun  burning  during  long  clear 
days.  The  strength  of  Bordeaux  used  is  4-9-50. 

Hides  advanced  25  per  cent  in  two  recent  weeks. 
Manufacturing  demand  for  Fall  shoe  trade  is  given  as 
t  lie  cause.  We  doubt,  whether  this  advance  hit  first¬ 
hand  producers.  No  harm  in  anything  going  up  after  it 
gets  out  of  farmers’  hands. 
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Who  Paid  for  the  War? 

A  CONFERENCE  of  representatives  of  several 
European  nations,  including  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy  and  Belgium,  at  Lausanne,  Switzer¬ 
land,  on  July  8,  made  a  tentative  pact  to  wipe  out  all 
reparations  resulting  from  the  World  War.  The 
treaty  of  peace  at  the  close  of  the  war  bound  Ger¬ 
many  to  pay  $04,000,000,000  to  restore  the  damage 
done  the  allied  nations  during  the  four  years  of 
war.  This  amount  was  later  reduced  by  the  Dawes 
plan,  and  again  by  the  Young  plan,  modified  and  re¬ 
duced  by  two  subsequent  agreements,  and  by  the 
Hoover  moratorium  of  last  year.  By  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  June  8  Germany  is  to  deposit  5  per  cent 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $714,000,000  with  the  Bank 
for  International  Settlements.  Interest  is  not  to  be¬ 
gin  until  June  8,  1035.  The  hank  is  to  market  the 
bonds  within  15  years.  Any  bonds  not  sold  during 
this  period  are  to  be  canceled.  If  this  goes  through, 
the  payment  will  be  about  one  cent  on  the  dollar  of 
the  amount  promised  in  the  original  Versailles 
treaty. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  disputes  and  inability 
of  Germany  to  pay  the  reparations,  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainly  of  the  amount  that  would  finally  be  paid, 
if  anything,  kept  the  whole  world  in  a  state  of  un¬ 
rest,  with  danger  of  new  wars.  It  has  been  argued 
that  while  reparation  payments  remained  a  question 
of  dispute  and  uncertainty  economic  conditions  could 
not  be  reduced  to  normal  in  Europe. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  made  no 
claim  for  reparations.  Its  war  expense  was  about 
$38,000,000,000.  It  still  owes  $18,000,000,000.  It, 
however,  loaned  15  European  nations  more  than 
$11, 000, 000, 000  for  reconstruction  purposes  which  is 
yet  due.  In  addition  Germany  owes  us  about  $4,- 
000,000.  As  we  understand,  about  eleven  billion 
more,  loaned  during  the  war,  was  scaled  down  or 
virtually  canceled.  Besides  these  government  loans 
banks  and  individuals  loaned  to  European  indus¬ 
tries  and  on  bonded  indebtedness  amounts  estimated 
as  high  as  eight  to  ten  billions.  It  seems  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  that  whoever  won  the  war  America  came  pretty 
near  paying  for  it.  The  present  pact  binds  no  one 
until  it  is  ratified  by  all  the  nations  represented, 
and  it  is  intimated  that  its  success  depends  on  the 
willingness  of  the  American  government  to  scale 
down  payments  on  the  debts  to  the  amount  Ger¬ 
many  is  to  pay. 

Now  the  European  nations  are  pressing  hard  for 
a  cancellation  of  the  debt  of  $11,000,000,000  owing 
us,  and  it  was  given  out  in  Washington  that  the 
government  would  now  consider  proposals  from  the 
debtor  nations  on  the  subject.  This  embarrassing 
proposition  is  not  to  be  pressed  during  our  national 
campaign.  Politicians  are  protesting  that  it  must 
he  paid.  The  financiers  and  industrialists  who  "know 
that  taxes  are  paid  ultimately  by  producers,  are 
anxious  to  cancel  the  debts.  As  these  influences 
usually  have  their  way,  the  Liberty  Bonds  which 
were  to  be  liquidated  through  payment  of  the 
European  debts  will  ultimately  be  paid  by  American 
farmers. 


A  Fifteen-cent  Dollar 

FARMERS  will  get  a  glimpse  of  high  financial 
methods  in  real  estate  transactions  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  record  in  one  case :  In  1927  a  23-story  hotel 
was  built  on  a  lot  112  feet  on  Lexington  Avenue  anti 
120  feet  on  63rd  Street,  in  New  York  City,  by  a 
syndicate  of  speculators.  After  its  completion  a 
mortgage  for  $3,000,000  was  filed  against  it  to  the 
Chase  National  Bank  as  trustee.  Bonds  represent¬ 
ing  fractional  parts  of  this  mortgage  were  sold  to 
the  public.  The  subscribers  to  these  bonds,  of  course, 
became  the  owners  of  the  mortgage.  The  mortgage 
probably  paid  for  the  building  with  a  profit  to  the 
syndicate.  On  July  5  the  property  was  sold  at  pub¬ 
lic  auction  on  a  foreclosure  suit  for  $460,000,  or  for 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  mortgage.  It  was  bid  in 
for  the  bondholders. 

This  is  what  is  known  in  financial  terms  as  liqui¬ 
dation.  It  was  started  as  a  deflation,  and  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  depression.  The  economic  condi¬ 
tions  account  for  some  of  this  loss  to  investors  in  the 
bonds  but  this  scheme  of  financing  real  estate  specu¬ 
lations  became  a  “racket.”  The  properties  were  ap¬ 
praised  by  real  estate  authorities  beyond  their  value 
at  any  time.  It  was  a  profitable  business  for  the  big 
banks  and  institutions  that  acted  as  trustees  and 
lent  their  name  and  prestige  to  the  scheme.  Our 
friends  will  now  probably  understand  why  we  so 
persistently  discouraged  investment  in  bonds  of  this 
character  which  held  out  such  tempting  promises  of 
big  profits. 


The  Coast  to  Coast  Tour — August  11  to 
August  27 

Last  year  on  the  Coast  to  Coast  Tour  we  gathei'ed 
a  few  comments  from  the  members  of  the  tour  and  we 
find  they  make  interesting  reading.  They  will  give  you 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  enjoyment  and  pleasure  we 
had  : 

The  immensities  and  joys  of  this  trip  are  beyond  my 
vocabulary. — w.  c.  k. 

The  educational  value,  the  wonders  and  beauties  of 
the  trip  are  too  numerous  to  mention. — s.  b.  h. 

A  wonderful  trip  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  central 
part  of  North  America.  Many  cities,  vast  territory 
and  indescribable  beauty. — ir.  a. 

The  second  trip  has  been  just  as  enjoyable  as  the 
first. — e.  j. 

A  most  delightful  experience. — f.  l.  d. 

The  most  wonderful  trip  we  have  ever  had  and  many 
thanks  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  it. — b.  b. 

From  East  to  West,  our  trip’s  the  best. — A.  E.  s  and 
g.  e.  s. 

I’ve  been  hot,  I’ve  been  cold,  everything  but  hungry. 
I’ve  had  every  kind  of  comfort.  I  was  glad  to  go  and 
now  home  looks  good  to  me. — e.  m. 

The  R.  N.-Y".  Coast  to  Coast  Tour  is  a  practical  com¬ 
mon-sense  one  of  unequaled  beauty  and  interest.  — 
w.  a.  s. 

It  is  a  beautiful,  interesting  trip. — J.  AND  u,  A. 

Even  beyond  expectations. — M.  w.  k. 

As  represented  and  then  some. — a.  it.  k. 

A  most  wonderful  trip,  scenery  unsurpassed  in  any 
country. — MR.  and  mbs.  g.  d.  h. 

Beauty  and  grandeur  to  lift  us  out  of  ourselves  and 
a  jolly  good  time  with  a  jolly  good  crowd. — T.  r. 

The  most  carefree  and  enjoyable  vacation  we  have 
ever  had. — mb.  and  mrs.  d.  s.  w. 

Carefully  planned  and  beautifully  carried  out,  this 
tour  will  always  remain  one  of  the  bright  spots  of  my 
life. — E.  M. 

Can  you  tell  me  of  a  trip  certainly  a  corker, 

Call  it  by  its  proper  name,  the  Coast  to  Coast, 
New-Yorker. — a.  f. 

Here  is  my  idea  of  The  R.  N.-Y".  Tour  in  acrostic 
form  : — r.  j. 

R  easonable, 

U  nusual, 

It  estful, 

A  11  inclusive, 

L  ong  enough. 

N  ature’s  wonderland, 

E  ducational, 

W  onderful  eats. 

Y  our  own  country, 

O  n  to  the  high  spots. 

It  ejuvenating, 

K  indly  service, 

E  nduring  friendship, 

R  are  experiences, 

T  lirilling  adventures, 

O  nly  the  best. 

U  nanimously  successful, 

It  eunion  later. 

I  was  with  the  1930  crowd  and  it  was  the  most 
enjoyable  and  satisfying  trip  I  ever  took.  Everything 
moved  so  smoothly,  such  agreeable  companions,  and 
such  wonderful  scenes  of  our  great  land.  I  live  over 
parts  of  the  trip  every  day.  How  many  times  have 
come  to  my  mind  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  “I  will 
lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  from  whence  cometh 
my  help,”  which  have  seemed  more  real  after  having 
seen  those  wonderful  hills  in  -the  Northwest.  I  would 
say  to  anyone  thinking  about  going  to  go  by  all  means 
if  it  can  possibly  be  arranged.  One  gets  the  most  for 
the  money  under  the  finest  surroundings.  Wonderful 
meals  and  such  courteous  attendants.  I  have  been 
through  the  Yellowstone  but  should  like  .to  go  again;  it 
is  an  experience  never  to  be  forgotten.  Wishing  you 
success  with  the  tour,  and  hoping  to  go  next  year  if  I 
live  so  long.  j.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

Kindly  send  the  itineraries  as  I  am  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  your  tours,  and  I  can  sincerely  say  whoever 
takes  the  trip  this  year  will  never  regret  the"  time  and 
money.  I  have  been  in  all  the  places  of  interest  named 
in  your  tour  and  Yellowstone  Park  is  beyond  words 
to  express  its  magnificent  wonders.  Could  I  join  your 
tour  from  here  or  are  expenses  only  from  leaving  point? 

New  York.  b.  m.  i. 

Time  is  growing  short.  August  11,  our  red-letter 
day,  will  soon  be  here.  Reservations  are  coming  in  and 
space  is  going  fast.  You  will  have  a  wonderful  time, 
make  many  pleasant  friends  and  see  parts  of  our  coun¬ 
try  that  are  more  than  worth  while.  This  is  a  trip  of 
a  life-time  and  we  are  eager  to  have  you  make  your 
plans  to  go  with  us.  Send  in  that  $7  deposit  now  and 
be  sure  of  a  good  location  in  the  train.  The  rates  are 
round-trip  rates  and  include  everything — there  are  no 
extras. 


June  Milk  Prices 

HE  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  per 
100  lbs.  in  the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  re¬ 


porting  for  June,  are  as  follows: 

Sheffield  Farms  . $0.88 

Dairymen's  League  (net  cash)  . 61 


The  League  deductions  were  8  cents  for  certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness  and  5%  cents  for  administra¬ 
tive  expenses,  making  the  gross  price  74)4  cents. 


General  Crop  Outlook 

THE  corn  crop  has  made  a  good  start,  especially 
in  the  western  Corn  Belt.  Spring  wheat,  al¬ 
though  a  less  important  crop  than  Winter  wheat,  is 
making  rapid  growth  and  promises  well,  despite 
some  damage  from  grasshoppers  and  rust.  The 
Northwest  was  hard  hit  by  failure  of  Spring  wheat 
last  year  and  needs  a  good  crop  now.  It  may  pro¬ 
duce  twice  as  much  as  it  raised  last  year.  The 
Eastern  States  find  the  season  a  little  backward  and 
cool  for  such  crops  as  corn.  The  hay  crop  is  not  up 
to  expectations  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  but 
pastures  and  hay  are  good  farther  south.  Early 
potatoes  are  ready  for  digging  as  far  north  as  Mary¬ 
land.  A  few  small  counties  in  Virginia  and  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  Maryland  have  been  supplying  about  half  the 
potato  shipments  during  midsummer,  although  the 


yield  was  not  up  to  expectations  and  prices  have 
been  low.  Early  potatoes  throughout  the  country 
have  been  selling  around  $1  per  100  lbs.  in  produc¬ 
ing  districts  and  higher  near  the  large  markets.  Sup¬ 
ply  seems  likely  to  be  ample  during  the  rest  of  the 
early  potato  season,  owing  to  good  crops  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  and  fairly  liberal  production  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Long  Island.  Demand  continues  rather  dull, 
preventing  much  increase  in  price  even  during  times 
of  light  shipments.  The  crop  season  in  Canada  is 
much  like  that  of  the  United  States  this  year.  Grain 
is  doing  much  better  compared  with  the  extremely 
short  crop  of  last  season  in  the  prairie  provinces. 
The  eastern  provinces  had  a  cool,  backward  season. 
Fruit  crops  in  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States, 
promise  rather  light  production  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country,  but  there  are  plenty  of  berries  and 
vine  fruits.  Carlot  supplies  of  green  produce  are 
lighter  this  year  in  the  large  American  cities,  the 
falling  oft  amounting  to  about  20  per  cent  much  of 
the  time.  The  main  cause  was  the  decreased  south¬ 
ern  potato  crop  and  the  light  production  of  some 
truck  crops  and  orchard  fruits.  Low  prices  also 
limited  shipments  by  keeping  back  some  produce 
that  would  not  pay  freight  and  marketing  expenses. 


A  Note  from  Virginia 

As  to  cutworms  cutting  plants  a  friend  of  mine  in 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  told  me  that  if  a  small  stick  were  put 
in  the  ground  beside  a  vegetable  plant  the  cutworm 
would  not  cut  it  down.  I  have  used  this  method  for 
five  years  and  have  not  lost  so  much  as  one  plant.  With 
me  it  has  been  100  per  cent  effective  for  any  kind  of 
garden  plants. 

A  friend  of  mine  to  whom  I  sold  a  farm  last  August 
21  has  a  flock  of  ewes,  three  of  these  ewes  had  twin 
lambs  on  December  24.  1931,  and  raised  all  six  lambs. 
Then  on  June  22,  1932,  these  same  three  ewes  gave 
birth  to  one  lamb  each.  They  kept  the  first  lambs  awav 
and  are  now  raising  the  second  crop  of  lambs.  How  is 
this  for  lamb  raising  and  does  this  often  happen?  The 
three  sets  of  twins  will  now  weigh  about  75  to  85  lbs. 
each  and  the  second  crop  are  all  good,  healthy  strong 
lambs. 

1  he  Shenandoah  1  alley,  of  Virginia,  is  certainly  a 
most  beautiful  place.  Crops  are  looking  fine,  stock  of 
all  kinds  is  doing  excellently.  Manv  of  our  orchard- 
lsts  have  wonderful  fruit  crop  prospect  and  alto¬ 
gether  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  very  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  Truly  we  have  a  goodly  heritage. 

A.  LEE  KNOWLES. 


What  Farmers  Say 


[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

A  Milk  Incident  Explained 


As  a  dairyman  I  agree  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  public 
controversy  between  dairy  groups  now  can  do  no  good. 
As  a  subscriber,  however,  I  would  appreciate  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  a  fair  explanation  of  the  Dr.  C.  H.  Dean,  case, 
ihe  doctor  was  a  member  of  the  Sheffield  Producers’ 
Association.  He  signed  the  Pool  contract  to  begin 
shipments  to  the  Pool  on  September  1  provided  70  per 
cent  of  Sheffield’s  producers  did  as  he  did.  This  con¬ 
tract  bound  him  indefinitely  unless  he  withdrew  on  cer¬ 
tain  days.  The  Pool  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  his 
milk,  but  requires  him  to  deliver  to  April  1  even  after 
withdrawal.  If  he  stops  deliveries  sooner  he  loses  the 
milk  not  paid  for  at  the  time  he  stops  deliveries.  The 
League  not  only  refuses  to  receive  milk  without  a  con¬ 
tract,  but  it  has  refused  milk  at  its  own  option,  and  is 
holding  up  payment  of  bills  for  milk  delivered  years 
back  because  the  producers  stopped  deliveries  before 
April  1.  or  without  withdrawal  notice. 

Sheffield's  have  no  contracts.  The  member  may  stop 
deliveries  at  any  time  and  gets  full  pay  for  every 
quart  delivered.  The  Association  or  company  may  re¬ 
fuse  a  patron's  milk  at  any  time,  paying  up  to  "date 
lot  previous  deliveries. 

The  poor  farmer  discarded  by  the  League  or  the 
average  farmer  with  an  unpaid  bill  that  he  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  sue  for,  has  no  place  to  go  to  air  his  griev¬ 
ance.  Doctor  Dean’s  story  is  featured  on  the  front 
pages  in  hysterical  headlines.  Of  course  the  League 
has  the  excuse  that  it  rests  its  case  on  the  sacred  rights 
of  a  contract.  But  Doctor  Dean  had  no  contract.  All 
the  hysteria  worked  up  over  li is  case  grows  out  of  the 
simple  fact  that  Sheffield’s  Producers  and  Sheffield's 
Company  did  not  consent  to  take  bis  milk  during  the 
flush  Summer  months  after  lie  had  contracted  to  de¬ 
liver  it  elsewhere  at  the  beginning  of  the  short  period. 
From  a  moral  standpoint  perhaps  Doctor  Doan  would 
himself  admit  that  the  many  League  contract  patrons 
with  an  unpaid  bill  for  delivered  milk  have  fraternal 
grievances  greater  than  liis  own.  fair  play. 


Wants  Paper  Weekly 

My  husband  and  I  wish  to  express  our  appreciation 
of  your  purpose  to  continue  publishing  The  R.  N.-Y. 
weekly.  We  feel  that  the  value,  to  us,  of  papers  that 
have  changed  from  weeklies  to  monthly  or  semi-monthly 
has  depreciated.  In  the  past  I  have  enjoyed  reading 
the  jottings  from  farmers  in  one  of  these  publications. 
Since  the  change  to  a  biweekly  I  found  myself  reading  a 
letter  dated  a  full  month  previous,  so  laid  the  paper 
down,  disgusted. 

We  are  pleased  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  able  to 
pull  through  these  hard  times  without  having  to  make 
any  such  change.  For  most  of  the  time  during  our  39 
years  of  married  life  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  a  welcome 
visitor.  l.  g. 

Connecticut. 


We  are  in  Barnes  County,  N.  D„  60  miles  west  of 
Fargo,  in  the  hard-wheat  belt.  Crops  are  looking  well 
for  this  time  of  the  year.  It  is  superior  soil  for  grow¬ 
ing  vegetables.  Rye  harvest  is  under  way ;  an  abund¬ 
ant  hay  crop.  Wheat,  dark,  northern.  47c;  amber 
durum,  31c;  red  durum,  24c;  flax,  86c;  rve,  17c; 
barley,  18c;  oats,  12c;  cream,  12c;  milk  cows,  $30; 
horses,  $20  to  $30;  hogs.  $2.50;  Spring  lambs,  $4.50; 
ewes,  $1  to  $1.50:  feeder  lambs,  $2. 

Nearly  all  the  State  banks  are  closed;  chain  bavks 
only  ones  left.  I  enjoy  reading  letters  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  e.  t.  JAMES. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Some  Feeding  Experiments 
At  Indiana  During  the 
Past  Year 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Various  Protein  Supplements 
for  Pigs 

During  the  past  seven  years  the  Pur¬ 
due  Experiment  Station.  Lafayette,  Inch, 
lias  been  conducting  tests  to  determine 
the  relative  feeding  value  of  tankage  for 
hogs.  On  my  visit  there  a  few  weeks 
ago  Professor  C.  M.  Vestal  discussed  this 
work  with  me  in  detail.  Their  plan  has 
been  to  compare  the  various  kinds  of 
tankage  rather  than  different  brands  of 
the  same  relative  composition. 

About  two  years  ago  they  sent  out  a 
questionnaire  to  meat  packers  throughout 
the  United  States  to  determine  the  trend 
in  methods  of  processing  the  inedible  resi¬ 
dues  of  their  slaughter-houses  into  ani¬ 
mal  feeds.  The  replies  indicated  that 
dry  rendering  is  gradually  replacing  wet 
rendering  in  the  packing  plants.  The  wet 
rendered  product  is  sold  under  the  com¬ 
mercial  name  of  tankage.  In  the  larger 
plants  the  condensed  soup  stock  from  the 
wet  rendering  tank,  called  “stick,”  is 
combined  with  dried  blood  and  added  to 
the  wet-rendered  product,  thus  producing 
the  00  per  cent  digester  tankage,  which 
has  been  used  as  a  standard  hog  supple¬ 
mental  feed  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  dry-rendered  product  is 
made  without  the  additional  of  “stick  ’  or 
dried  blood,  and  contains  from  50  to  52 
per  cent  protein.  It  is  sold  as  meat  scraps 
or  meat  and  bone  scraps,  depending  on 
the  amount  of  bone  it  contains.  If 
“stick”  or  blood  is  added  to  the  dry- 
rendered  product  to  increase  its  protein 
content  it  is  then  sold  under  the  name  of 
tankage. 

As  large  supplies  of  Soy-bean  oilmeal 
are  now  available  for  hog  feeding  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  include  this  supple¬ 
ment  in  last  year’s  test.  Processed 
“stick”  garbage  was  also  fed.  This  prod¬ 
uct  is  dried  garbage  made  from  kitchen 
refuse  to  which  dried  blood  has  been 
added  to  bring  up  the  protein  content  to 
about  17  per  cent.  The  product  which 
was  used  last  Fall  at  Purdue  contained 
4.7  per  cent  moisture,  22.0  per  cent  crude 
fat.  17.1  per  cent  crude  protein,  10  per 
cent  crude  liber,  11.5  per  cent  ash,  and 
24.8  per  cent  nitrogen  free  extract. 

These  various  nitrogenous  supplemen¬ 
tal  feeds  were  self-fed  to  78-lb.  pigs  for 
00  days  on  Alfalfa  pasture  and  shelled 
corn,  self-fed.  Three-fifths  acre  of  pas¬ 
ture  carried  10  pigs  for  the  time  stated. 
The  group  receiving  a  supplement  of 
meat  and  bone  scraps  (atmospheric) 
made  the  most  rapid  gain  of  1.74  lbs.  per 
head  daily.  The  group  receiving  the 
pressure-vacuum  prepared  meat  and  bone 
scrap,  and  those  receiving  60  per  cent 
tankage  were  about  the  same  on  rate  of 
gain.  The  tankage  group  averaged  1.66 
lbs.  per  head  daily.  Corn  alone  and  Al¬ 
falfa  pasture  averaged  1.52  lbs.  per  head 
daily  for  the  00-day  period.  Soy-bean 
oilmeal  averaged  1.58.  and  processed  gar¬ 
bage  averaged  1.55  lbs.  per  head  daily. 
Due  to  the  increased  cost  of  the  protein 
supplements  their  cost  of  100  lbs.  gain 
was  in  all  cases  greater  than  the  corn 
alone  and  Alfalfa  group.  All  groups  had 
access  to  salt  at  all  times. 

Practically  all  experimental  work  in 
recent  years  has  shown  that  mixed  pro¬ 
tein  supplements  are  more  efficient  and 
economical  to  use  than  a  single  supple¬ 
ment.  Also  best  results  are  obtained 
when  such  mixtures  contain  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  both  the  vegetable  and  animal  pro¬ 
teins.  Vegetable  protein  feeds  are  usual¬ 
ly  lower  in  percentage  protein  composi¬ 
tion  than  animal  protein  feeds.  They 
are,  however,  usually  cheaper  in  price 
and  can  profitably  be  used  to  replace 
some  of  the  animal  protein  feeds,  not  only 
on  the  basis  of  cost  per  ton,  but  because 
they  give  increased  efficiency  and  econo¬ 
my  of  gain  when  used  in  combination.  In 
the  tests  just  completed  the  results  show 
there  was  no  advantage  gained  by  mix¬ 
ing  minerals  with  meat  and  bone  scraps 
to  supplement  a  ration  of  corn  and  clover 
pasture,  however,  salt  should  be  kept  be¬ 
fore  the  sliotes  at  all  times. 

Table  scrap  meal,  linseed  oilmeal,  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  and  Soy-bean  oilmeal  were 
compared  when  combined,  equal  parts, 
with  meat  and  bone  scraps,  for  7S-lb. 
pigs  on  Alfalfa  pasture,  for  90  days.  The 
highest  average  daily  gain  was  made  by 
the  group  receiving  shelled  corn,  self-fed, 
Alfalfa  pasture,  meat  and  bone  scrap  one- 
half  and  linseed  oilmeal  one-half,  self- 
fed.  This  group  average  1.76  lbs.  per 
head  daily  for  the  90-day  period.  In  each 
of  the  other  groups  fed  in  combination  as 
stated  the  gain  was  more  rapid  than 
where  meat  and  bone  scrap  constituted 
the  sole  nitrogenous  supplement. 

Whole  Soy  beans  contain  15  to  20  per 
cent  oil  and  should  not  be  fed  in  large 
quantities  to  fattening  hogs,  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  producing  soft  pork.  Not 
to  exceed  14  per  cent  of  the  total  con¬ 
centrate  ration  is  recommended  at  In¬ 
diana.  Soy  beans  and  Soy-bean  oilmeal 
have  their  greatest  values  in  hog  rations 
when  fed  with  both  grain  and  pasture. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  grind  Soy  beans 
for  hogs.  A  standard  mineral  mixture 
should  always  be  kept  before  the  hogs 
when  Soy  beans  are  fed.  Experiments 
with  fattening  hogs  recently  completed 


at  the  Purdue  Station  show  that  on  the 
average  a  pound  of  Soy  beans  or  Soy¬ 
bean  oilmeal  with  minerals  will  practical¬ 
ly  replace  a  pound  of  tankage,  when  fed 
with  a  full  feed  of  corn  and  legume  pas¬ 
ture.  They  also  have  about  the  same 
feed  replacement  value  when  fed  with 
minerals  in  dry  lot.  In  dry  lot  it  would 
be  advisable  to  feed  Alfalfa  hay  in  racks. 
Best  results  have  been  obtained  with 
Soy  beans  and  Soy-bean  oilmeal  when  fed 
to  pigs  weighing  75  lbs.  or  more  on  pas¬ 
ture,  and  125  lbs.  or  more  initial  iveight 
in  dry  lots. 

Steer  Rations 

On  April  18,  1932,  Director  F.  G.  King 
completed  a  150-day  test  on  seven  groups 
of  10  steers  each,  having  an  average 
initial  weight  of  a  little  over  900  lbs.  per 
head  comparing  various  concentrates  and 
roughages  for  efficiency  and  economy  of 
gain.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
average  profit,  including  pork  (hogs  fol¬ 
lowing  the  steers)  for  the  entire  seven 
lots  was  $7.25  per  head,  or  a  little  over 
$500  for  the  entire  70  head.  The  most 
profit  per  head,  $8.09,  was  made  by  the 
group  which  received  an  average  of  15.89 
lbs.  shelled  corn,  2.25  lbs.  white  Soy 
daily.  Their  average  daily  gain  was  2.04 
beans,  and  7.35  lbs.  oat  straw  per  head 


lbs.,  which  was,  however,  the  lowest  made 
by  any  of  the  lots.  Their  increased 
profit,  was  due  to  the  low  cost  of  the 
supplemental  feed  and  roughage  used. 
The  highest  average  daily  gain  of  2.67 
lbs.  was  made  by  the  group  which  con¬ 
sumed  an  average  daily  feed  of  12.35  lbs. 
of  equal  parts  ground  wheat  and  ground 
oats,  2.31  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  23.74  lbs. 
corn  silage,  and  5.22  lbs.  clover  hay.  The 
steers  which  received  shock  corn,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  corn  silage  made  an  aver¬ 
age  profit,  including  pork,  of  $8.53  per 
head,  which  was  the  second  highest  of  all 
lots.  This  affords  a  good  illustration  of 
the  fact,  frequently  disregarded,  that 
rapidity  of  gain  is  not  necessarily  in¬ 
dicative  of  profitable  gain.  This  applies, 
of  course,  only  within  reasonable  limits. 
Shelled  corn,  cottonseed  meal,  corn  sil¬ 
age  and  clover  hay  gave  an  average  daily 
gain  of  2.30  lbs.  per  head,  and  returned 
a  profit  per  head,  includinig  pork,  or 
$6.78.  Soy-bean  hay  compared  favorably 
with  clover  producing  slightly  greater 
average  daily  gains  when  used  with  simi¬ 
lar  feeds.  All  groups  had  access  to  salt. 

Horse  Improvement  Association 

The  steady  and  continued  eastern  de¬ 
mand  for  good  farm  work  horses  has 
caused  the  Central  Western  States  to 
realize  that  the  sale  of  these  horses  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  major  sources  of  cash 
income  for  their  farms.  The  horse  exten¬ 
sion  department  at  Purdue  has  therefore 
established  definite  projects  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  improving  as  well  as  increasing 
the  number  of  colts  raised.  These  pro¬ 


jects  include  such  work  as  obtaining  the 
best  of  stallions  for  communities  where 
needed,  and  placing  these  good  stallions 
in  such  communities  at  relatively  low 
cost  to  the  farmers.  The  produce  from 
these  stallions  are  then  shown  at  local 
colt  shows  organized  in  county  units,  and 
called  Gold  Medal  Colt  Clubs.  It  is  re¬ 
quired  that  these  colts  make  certain  speci¬ 
fied  gains  the  first  year,  and  that  they 
be  shown  at  their  county  and  State  fair. 
Their  owners  are  then  given  cash  awards 
proportionate  to  their  qualifications,  and 
in  addition  they  receive  gold,  silver  or 
bronz  medals,  depending  on  their  merit. 
This  plan  is  working  out  successfully 
and  already  notable  improvement  has 
been  made  throughout  the  State.  Multi¬ 
ple  hitches  are  also  being  used  extensive¬ 
ly,  results  show  that  each  additional 
horse  added  to  the  hitch  increases  the 
daily  acreage  plowed  by  one  acre,  though 
the  addition  of  more  plows. 

Sov  Beans  and  Soy-bean  Hay  for 
Dairy  Catti.e  and  Calves 

With  increased  acreage  and  market  de¬ 
mand  for  Soy  beans  Indiana  is  wisely 
giving  this  important  phase  of  livestock 
nutrition  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Many 
of  our  eastern  dairymen  are  using  Soy¬ 
bean  meal  as  part  of  the  dairy  concen¬ 
trate  ration.  Recent  trials  at  the  Indi¬ 
ana  Experiment  Station  are  favorable  to 
the  late  cut  Soy-bean  hay  over  cutting  it 
early.  Results  indicate  that  the  greater 
seed  development  is  a  factor  contributing 
to  its  higher  feeding  value.  Greater 
seed  development  at  the  proper  stage  of 
harvest  is  to  be  expected  from  general- 
purpose  varieties  rather  than  in  strictly 
hay  varieties.  It  has  been  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lafayette  that  many  of  the 
so-called  hay  varieties  do  not  yield  as 
much  air  dry  hay  per  aci*e  as  the  va¬ 
rieties  that  produce  the  highest  yield  of 
seed.  In  general  they  found  adapted  va¬ 
rieties  ranking  high  in  yield  of  both  seed 
and  hay  are  best  suited  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Soy-bean  hay  for  dairy  cattle. 
Early  seeding  is  recommended.  The  pods 
should  be  completely  formed,  and  the 
beans  fully  developed  in  the  pods.  At  this 
stage  the  lower  leaves  will  be  turning 
yellow  and  starting  to  drop. 

Where  Soy-bean  supplements  are  used 
in  grain  rations  for  dairy  cattle  com¬ 
parative  feeding  trials  recently  completed 
at  Indiana  have  caused  them  to  make 
the  following  recommendations  relative  to 
proportions  in  mixing :  400  lbs.  ground 
corn.  220  lbs.  ground  oats  or  wheat,  and 
100  lbs.  Soy-bean  supplements,  should  be 
fed  with  legume  hay  and  silage.  If  the 
legume  hay  is  of  excellent  quality  the 
Soy-bean  supplement  may  be  reduced  to 
50  lbs. 

If  the  dry  roughage  consists  of  Timo- 
otliy  hay,  or  grass  hay,  corn  stalks  or 
straw,  the  grain  ration  should  be  made 
up  of  100  lbs.  ground  corn,  100  lbs. 
ground  oats  or  ground  wheat,  and  100 
lbs.  of  Soy-bean  supplement. 

During  the  early  pasture  season,  duo 
to  high-moisture  content  of  the  grass,  use 
the  first  mixture  recommended,  at  the 
rate  of  1  lb.  of  grain  for  every  6  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  testing  4  per  cent,  or  over. 
During  later  pasture  the  Soy-bean  sup¬ 
plement  may  be  reduced  to  50  lbs.  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  H.  Hilton,  of  the  Dairy  Depart¬ 
ment,  discussed  some  of  their  results 
with  me  relative  to  effect  on  milk  and 
butter  from  feeding  high  levels  of  ground 
whole  Soy  beans.  They  fed  up  to  33 
per  cent  of  the  concentrate  ration  con¬ 
sisting  of  ground  Soy  beans  with  no 
change  being  noticed  on  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  milk  produced.  Churned  but¬ 
ter  was  somewhat  white  and  fluffy  when 
produced  from  these  levels.  Such  levels 
are,  however,  contra-indicated  and  should 
not  be  used.  Soy-bean  oilmeal  has  no 
effect  on  milk  or  butter  even  at  higher 
levels.  The  effect  on  churned  butter  is 
due  to  the  high  oil  content  of  the  ground 
whole  Soy  bean,  most  of  which  has  been 
extracted  from  the  meal.  During  June 
butterfat  was  selling  at  13  cents  per 
pound,  and  milk  retailed  at  an  average 
of  eight  cents  per  quart  in  the  State. 


Livestock  News  from  Maine 

The  Franklin  County  Guernsey  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  of  Maine  held  its  field 
day  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  N. 
Bailey,  at  Temple.  The  roads  were 
rough,  steep  and  crooked,  but  the  visitors 
did  not  seem  to  mind  such  traveling  a 
bit  for  a  good  number  was  in  attendance. 

The  trip  was  well  worth  while  for  the 
guests  saw  one  of  the  finest  herds  of 
purebred  Guernseys  in  the  State,  some  28 
head  in  number.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  farm  is  getting  by  much  better 
by  the  selling  of  butter  at  high-class 
stores  at  the  county  seat,  Farmington, 
than  many  farmers  are  doing  by  selling 
whole  milk. 

The  president  of  the  association,  E. 
W.  Savage,  of  Farmington,  conducted  an 
excellent  program.  The  county  agent, 
Ralph  A.  Corbett,  by  the  use  of  a  chart, 
showed  the  relative  cost  per  pound  of  but¬ 
terfat  with  low  and  high-producing  cows, 
lie  also  urged  emphatically  that  hay 
should  be  cut  earlier  to  provide  a  better 
content  of  protein,  as  well  as  more  pala¬ 
table  hay  for  Winter  feeding  of  cows. 

The  chief  speaker  was  L.  J.  Lounds- 
bury  who  spoke  rather  optimistically 
about  the  Guernsey  breed.  He  urged  the 
people  to  use  better  bulls,  to  keep  only 
healthy  stock,  know  your  herd  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  quality  milk. 

Four  cows  were  selected  from  the  herd 
and  the  judges  passed  upon  them,  the 
judges  being  Mr.  Lounsbury  and  Horace 
Millay,  of  Bowdoinham,  a  famous  breed¬ 
er  and  showman  of  Guernseys.  Then  the 


Grade  Shorthorn  coios  recently  purchased  by  Indiana  Station  from  Sni-A-Bar  Farms. 
They  are  being  carried  through  the  Summer  on  Sioeet-clover  pasture.  Twenty  acres 
are  used  to  carry  39  cows  and  eight  rams. 


In  a  recent  test  at  Lafayette  relative  to  different  rations  for  etves  as  measured  by 
their  effect  on  lambs  produced,  this  group  receiving  oats,  cottonseed  meal  and  clover 
hay  proved  the  most  efficient,  but  was  more  expensive  than  corn  and  clover  hay. 


Hincty  per  cent  of  the  horses  on  our  eastern  farms  come  from  the  farms  of  the 
Central  West.  Yearlings  and  two-year-old  draft  colts  on  Timothy  pasture  in  Indiana. 


J.  C.  Penney,  owner  Emmadine  Farms,  Hopewell  J  unction,  N.  Y.,  and  Dean  J.  II. 
Skinner,  at  Agricultural  College,  Lafayette,  Ind .,  with  Dividen’s  Rosebud  of  Crane 
Farms  160895,  one  of  the  many  high-producing  Guernsey  cows  in  the_college  herd. 
This  cows  has  a  3 65-day  Class  A.  record  of  13,7S9.6  lbs.  of  milk  and  665.5  lbs.  of  fat. 
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SWINE  | 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Shippers  of  Quality  Pigs 

Berkshire  &  0.  I.  C.  —  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

Choice,  carefully  selected  Young  Forliers  all  ready 
for  the  feed  trough— 

6  Weeks  Old  -  $2.00  each 

7-8  Weeks  Old  -  $2.25  each 

9-10  Weeks  Old  -  $2.50  each 

103  Discount  on  ordsrs  20  pigs  or  more. 

Ship  any;number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Vt.,  Conn.,  Pa. 
pigs  20c  extra  to  cover  vaccination.  Send  in  your 
order  and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs.  Our  guarantee— 
A  square  deal  at  all  times. 

SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  large, 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7-8  wks.  old,  $2.00  ea.  8-10  wks.  old,  $2.50  ea. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order;  and  in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days 
with  the  pigs  return  them  at  my  expense. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S. — Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  $4.00  ea. 

Reliable  Pigs  towPriZ 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wks.  old,  $2.00,  7-8  wks.  old.  $2.25,  8-9  wks.  old,  $2.50 
10-12  wks.  old,  $3.00.  Chester  Whites,  7-8  wks.  old,  $3.50. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 

1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 

CHESTER  WHITE,  DUROC 
and  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

High-quality  pigs  of  any  of  above  breeds,  any  sex  for 
feeders  or  breeders  at  very  low  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Crated  free. 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $2.50  each  Sent  C.O.D.  or  cheek 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.00  each  or  money  order 

Add  25e  each  on  Conn,  and  Yt.  orders  for  inoculation. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON.  MASS. 

834  Boston  Post  Road  -  Tel.  Waltham  0888 

PIGS  BOARS  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester  Berkshire,  Chester  Poland 
China.  All  nice  blocky  pigs.  8  weeks,  S2.50;  10  weeks, 
S3. OO;  12  weeks  shoats  well  started,  eat  anything, 
94.00.  Vaccination  35c  extra.  Boars — Chester  from 
S5.00  to  920.  Crates  free.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
These  pigs  are  ail  raised  on  my  own  farm.  CARL  F. 
ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester-Yorkshire  and  Chester-Berkshire 

7  to  8  weeks  old,  92.26  ea.  9  to  10  weeks  old,  92.50  ea 
CHESTER  WHITES— 8  to  9  weeks  old,  93.00  each. 
Crated  Free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  ISox  149  WOBUKN,  MASSi 

PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

$8.00;  10  weeks,  $8.50;  12  weeks,  $4.00.  60  lb.  Shoats 
$5.00  crated.  Send  remittance  to  save  you  C.O.D.  charge 
or  C.O.D.  All  breeds,  state  2nd  choice,  size  and  breed 
wanted,  please.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 

P)  REG.  ClAf|l|C  All  ages  for  sale.  F*  M*  Patting- 
"UROC  O  ff  1  If  C  ton  Son,  Merrifleld  N.  Y • 

ft  1  ft’e  40  lb.  Sows,  $8  ea.  Pigs,  8  wks  ,  $6  ea.  Bred 
V.  1.  V  O.  Gilts,  $25.  Ped.  free,  R.  HILL,  Seneci  Fall*.  N.  1. 

|  /”«  Choice  April  Boars  and  Gilts  shipped  on  ap- 
\J.  1.  V^.  proval.  HOLLIS  CALVIN,  R.  2,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa, 

j  DOGS 

Smooth  Fox  Terriers 

Some  as  low  as  95.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  E.  H.  MORSE  -  Zaleski,  Ohio 

BEAUTIFUL  IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

Pedigreed— best  blood  lines. 

MEIER,  Pineknoll  Farm,  Noxon  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  •e,SS5£!%s1So.e",si^ 

deal.  Best  breeding.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

THOROUGHBRED  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES — Males,  96.00; 

■  females,  94.00.  SPRING  VALLEY  KENNEL,  Bellville,  Ohio 

RABBITS 

If  ATURED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealands 
and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock.  Specially 
priced  $.3.00  each.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 

French  Lops  for  Sale  e.obiip! llXy. 

Rabbits  A  Supplies  iX’SSiK 

SHEEP  | 

Dispersal  Sale — August  10th 

Registered  Hampshire  Sheep 

At  Emmadlne  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 
Flock  200  choicest  imported  and  domestic  breeding. 
Many  prize-winners.  Including  a  Champion,  at  East¬ 
ern  States  and  International  Live  Stock  Expositions. 
For  sale  catalogue  write  to 

.J.  C.  Penney,  330  W.  34th  Street, New  York  City 

PONIES 

QIiAflonJ  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 

OnCIIaUQ  lOIilcS  MAKES  with  colts  by  side  or 
separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS.  Atwater.Ohi, 

FERRETS 

Forrofc  Special  ratters,  $3.00.  Bred  females,  $5.00. 

I  LI  1  L13  Will  ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  Hartman,  NewLondon,  O 

COATS 

VTUBI AN-TOGGENBURG—  Fresh  doe  with  doe  kid, 
1’  $35.00.  C.  L.  GRANT,  R.  2,  Keyport,  N.  J. 

Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec- 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 


people  were  given  the  chance  to  judge 
each  giving  his  selection  on  paper.  Three 
agreed  with  the  judges.  These  were  M. 
M.  Clarke,  of  Readfield ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
C.  Robbins,  of  Industry.  A  drawing 
was  made  and  a  small-top  milk  pail  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Clarke  from  the  president, 
Mr.  Savage  and  a  milking  stool  from  the 
Jamesway  Company  to  Mrs.  Rollins. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  Maine  Live¬ 
stock  Exposition  Breeders’  Association 
held  in  Auburn,  at  the  farm  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  H.  S.  White,  Whiteliolm  Farm,  one 
of  the  leading  Jersey  herds  in  the  State, 
was  a  great  success.  The  visitors  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  some  travel¬ 
ing  more  than  200  miles  in  the  day. 

After  the  guests  had  visited  the  barns 
and  pastures  they  inspected  the  milk 
house  where  Mr.  White  has  an  efficient 
steam  plant  for  caring  for  the  milk  and 
utensils.  His  latest  installation  is  a 
pasteurizing  plant.  Mr.  White  is  re¬ 
tailing  about  700  quarts  a  day  (at  13c  a 
quart)  and  is  now  able  to  offer  his  cus¬ 
tomers  both  kinds  of  milk,  though  the 
great  proportion  is  sold  as  raw  milk. 
He  has  a  modern  bottling  and  capping 
machine  as  well  as  the  big  machine  for 
washing  and  cleaning,  as  well  as  a  mod¬ 
ern  _  electric  refrigeration  plant.  Mr. 
White  has  conducted  pasture  improve¬ 
ment  demonstrations  with  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  and  has  been  very  successful. 

At  the  morning  business  session  a 
resolution  was  adopted  that  urged  the 
Maine  Experiment  Station  and  Extension 
Service  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
‘Co-operate  to  hire  and  direct  a  full-time 
man  of  experience  and  ability  to  orga¬ 
nize  and  direct  a  movement  to  encourage 
more  testing  of  cows  for  production  in 
this  State,  and  that  said  leader  be  em¬ 
powered  to  appoint  and  supervise  com¬ 
petent  testers  whose  work  and  records 
shall  be  acceptable  to  the  various  na¬ 
tional  breed  associations.” 

The  speaker  at  the  afternoon  session 
was  Dr.  R.  B.  Graves  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  He  urged 
the  dairymen  to  give  more  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  matter  of  feeds,  especially  the 
home-grown ;  growing  the  kind  suitable 
to  the  soil  and  to  the  cattle.  Especially 
he  urged  more  careful  selection  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  go  into  the  silo,  for  by  using- 
discretion  considerable  savings  in  grain 
purchases  may  be  made. 

Feeding  and  seeding  the  pastures  was 
especially  recommended.  He  told  of 
many  experiments  that  have  been  made 
at  the  experimental  farms  belonging  to 
the  Federal  government  of  which  he  is 
in  charge  of  breeding  work. 

V.  W.  CANHAM. 


Holstein  Field  Day 

An  inspection  of  the  50  head  of  cows 
and  bulls  being  used  in  a  breeding  experi¬ 
ment  to  build  up  a  family  of  Holsteins 
that  will  persistently  produce  a  milk  of 
uniformly  high  butterfat  percentage  for 
the  breed  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  an¬ 
nual  New  Jersey  Holstein  Association 
field  day  to  be  held  August  20  at  the 
James  Turner  Institute  of  Animal  Re¬ 
search,  a  branch  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  in  Beemerville,  Sus¬ 
sex  County.  L.  M.  Thompson,  president 
of  the  Holstein  Association  of  America, 
will  address  the  field-day  visitors.  There 
will  also  be  a  judging  contest  for  4-H 
club  members  and  an  inspection  of  the 
hay  drier,  pasture  fertilization  experi¬ 
ments,  and  combine  milking  unit. 

The  largest  number  of  Holstein  breed¬ 
ers  ever  assembled  in  the  State  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend  the  field  day  this  year. 
Members  of  the  program  committee  in¬ 
clude  S.  B.  Roberts,  Montague,  secretary 
of  the  New  Jersey  Holstein  Association; 
M.  .1.  Sheridan,  Jr.,  Lebanon,  director  of 
the  Holstein  Association  of  America ;  M. 
H.  Keeney,  Cedar  Grove,  and  Henry 
Schmidt,  Trenton,  directors  of  the  New 
Jersey  Holstein  Association,  and  J.  W. 
Bartlett  and  E.  J.  Perry  of  the  New 
Jersey  College  of  Agriculture. 


Dennis  Holstein  Herd  Makes 
High  Fat  Yield 

The  registered  Holstein  herd  owned  by 
John  M.  Dennis,  Riderwood,  Md.,  has 
completed  its  fourth  consecutive  year  in 
the  herd  test,  according  to  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America,  and 
averaged  12,985  lbs.  of  milk  and  436.9 
lbs.  of  fat.  Twenty  of  the  cows  in  the 
herd  of  30  head  were  young  animals 
making  their  records  as  two,  three  and 
four-year-olds.  Frilly  Creator  Hillvale 
Queen,  a  senior  four-year-old,  headed  the 
list  with  a  yield  of  22,070  lbs.  of  milk 
and  707.3  lbs.  of  fat.  Seventeen  cows 
produced  in  excess  of  400  lbs.  of  fat,  five 
of  which  were  in  the  500-lb.  bracket  and 
two  in  the  600-lb.  group.  Ten  records 
were  made  in  Class  A,  12  in  Class  B  and 
eight  in  Class  C. 

The  herd  test  was  started  four  years 
ago  by  the  Holstein  Association  and  is 
proving  quite  popular  as  it  affords  an 
economical  means  of  obtaining  records 
on  all  the  cows  in  a  herd. 

Livestock  Sales 

Aug.  30.  —  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association,  10th  annual  consignment 
sale,  Pomfret  Center,  Vt. ;  D.  H.  Rikert, 
sale  manager,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 


Afc>can  MONROE 

MILK  COOLER 

3  cans  morning  -  3cans  night 


OQso 

W  W  CASH 

TAX  EXTRA 


'T'HINK  of  it.  Never  be- 
fore  such  value.  This 
complete,  fully  guaranteed 
all-electric  Monroe  Milk 
Cooler  shown  here  includ¬ 
ing  tank  $99.50  (tax  extra) 

(time  payments  slightly 
higher).  Delivered  at  your 
door  by  factory  experts 
within  200  miles  radius  of 
factory.  Assembled,  test¬ 
ed  and  charged  at  factory  ready  to  plug  into  light  socket. 
Cools  6  cans  daily,  3  in  morning  and  3  at  night.  Tank  of 
2  in.  fir.  Will  last  for  years.  No  agents.  Sold  only  by 
factory.  End  all  your  milk  cooling  problems  by  writing 
right  NOW.  Easy  Payment  Plan  if  desired. 

MONROE  REFRIGERATION  ENGINEERING  CO. 
31  Clinton  St.,  Brockport,  New  York 

FACTORY-DIRECT-TO-YOU 


Q> 


ANIMAL  CONTROLS  and  REMEDIES 

These  new  marvelous  control  appliances  used  on  thousands  of 
farms,  Gov’t.  Exp.  Sta.,  etc.  Also  Nose  Tongs,  DeHorning  Staffs, 
Bull  Staffs,  etc.  Send  for  complete  descriptions  and  New  Low 
prices.  Read  how  others  save.  Write  today. 

F  LI -FATE. — Dr.  Spencer’s  new  stainless  fly  spray.  Highly  effective. 
Also  veterinary  remedies  for  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 
PENETRIN. — A  general  purpose  liniment  for  animals,  used  by  Dr. 
Spencer  for  20  years.  Boon  to  dairymen.  For  caked  udders,  mam- 
initis,  swelling,  lameness,  bloat,  flatulent  colic,  etc.  I  ot.  bottle 
$1.00  postpaid. 

GiALL  LOTION. — Excellent  remedy  for  sore  shoulders  and  all 
cuts  and  abrasions.  Price  75  cents. 

Dealers  Wanted  for  Entire  Line.  Address  all  inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 


Spencer  Bros.  Inc.,  Dundee,  N.Y/ 


cow 
WEARER 


BUY  N0W  af 
i31LU  Your  Own  Price 

Bargains 

At  these  new  lowest-of-all  prices  all 
Thrift  and  Grange  Wood  Silos  hit  the 
bottom.  You  can  make  money  on  such 
remarkable  investments ! 

Last  fall,  when  lumbermen  needed 
money,  we  bought  heavily — we  loaded 
up  with  amazing-  bargains  in  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  Now  it’s  your  turn!  We  must  un¬ 
load  !  Prices  never  so  low.  All  Grange 
or  Thrift  Wood  Silos  offered.  Write  at 
once.  Grasp  these  attractive  prices  while 
they  last.  First  come,  first  served. 

Also  a  few  re-conditioned  silos  at  ex¬ 
ceptional  bargains. 

We  Also  Make 

CONCRETE  STAVE  and  TILE  SILOS 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.  Re£.c£ek’ 


r- 

i 

AYRSHIRES 

Mr.  Dairyman 

You  can  make  the  best  milk  at 
least  cost  and  sell  it,  most  advan¬ 
tageously  with  AYRSHIRES. 

Improve  your  herd  with  an 
AYRSHIRE  RULE  from  the  first 
100-cow  herd  to  average  10,421  lbs. 
milk  with  M.  E.  467  lbs.  fat  in  a 
year  on  Herd  Test. 

Write  tor  Special  Summer  offer¬ 
ing  List  of  Splendidly  Bred  Bull 
Calves. 

STRATHGLASS  FARM 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

L 

GUERNSEYS 

1 

LOWEST 

PRICES 

NOW! 


RDIR 

Today’s  low  prices  on  de¬ 
pendable  Harder  Silos  are 
the  lowest  in  modern  silo 
history.  Do  not  let  anyone 
tell  you  that  you  cannot 
afford  a  Harder.  These 
low  prices  prevail  on  both 
wood  stave  and  concrete  stave 
Harder  silos.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log.  Cut  production  costs  with 
silage.  Dairymen's  League 
Certificates  accepted. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  R-32 

Cobleskilf,  New  York 


I  BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  -j.  SMITH  VILL  E  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  toy  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale! 


10  PUREBRED 

,  „  .  .  .  „  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

nom  Register  of  Merit  cows  and  prize  winning  bulls 
prices*  Will  accept  hay  and  feed  in  exchange! 
BOJNTECOE  FARMS  H.  M.  FREE  It 

Basking  Ridge,  N.  J,  Proprietor 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


3 


DAIRY  rnil/S  Good  selection  for  sale  at  all  times 
vnuw  tVIIJ  Fully  Accredited,  Blood-Tested 
Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Holsteins.  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 
JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J 


TREAT  GALLS 

While  Horse  Works 

Cuts,  galls,  boils,  open  sores — get  after 
them  with  good  old  Absorbine's  won¬ 
derful  healing  help.  It  brings  quick  re¬ 
lief  from  lameness  caused 
by  strain  or  sprain.  Never 
blisters,  never  removes  hair 
— horse  can  work  during 
treatment.  Economical. 

Little  goes  far.  Large  bot¬ 
tle,  $2.50.  Any  druggist. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  288  Ly¬ 
man  St. ,  Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


t*ows  ror  date 

E.  C.  TALBOT 


Guernseys  in  carload  lots, 
60  day  retest  guaranteed. 
Leona rdsville.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  jo  Truck  Load  Lots — Accredited, 


HoJstein  Cows. 


blood-tested  Wisconsin,  Guernsey  and 

CHARLES  H.  BRAGG  -  Holley,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Andelot  Aberdeen-Angus 

Choice  animals  of  both  sex  at  reasonable  prices. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  -  WORTON,  MD. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 


Miscellaneous 


Eastern  Mink  Pair>  ™<»,  seo. 


V allace  Butterfield 


Raymond,  N.  II 


ANTED  —  Pair  Strong  Young  Oxen. 

Well  broken.  Preferably  no  horns. 

C.  F«  Burke  K.  F.  D.  No.  1  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  now  the  only  WEEKLY  farm  paper  published  in  the  East  It 
is  therefore  of  exceptional  value  to  breeders  who  have  stock  that  they  wish  to  sell  quickly. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker  each 
week.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock 
They  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  lime,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
250,000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  05  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $17.50  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
seven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to — 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


333  West  30th  Street.  New  York  City 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
July  23,  1032.  In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

MILK 

Julv:  League-pool:  Class  1.  3  per  cent  lnit- 
terfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  8tic ;  Class  2B,  $1.10;  Class  3,  $1.10. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  lnitterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.59;  Class  2, 
$1;  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  19c;  extra,  92  score, 
18c;  firsts,  87  to  91  score,  16  to  17%c;  ladles. 
14  to  15c;  packing  stock,  11  to  12(4c;  sweet 
fancy,  21c;  extras,  20c;  firsts,  13  to  19c;  reno¬ 
vated,  15(4c;  centralized,  1714c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  24c:  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings,  19  to  22c;  standard,  17 *4  to  18(4c;  near¬ 
by  under  grades,  15  to  10(4c;  browns,  special 
pack,  24c;  standards,  15  to  1014c:  mixed  col¬ 
ors,  special  pack.  1014  to  1914c;  standards,  45 
lbs..  1014c;  rehandled  receipts,  45  lbs.,  15c; 
mediums,  12  to  1214c;  Pacific  Coast,  fresh 
specials,  2214c;  standards,  1914  to  2014c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2*4  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds,  114  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers"  is  the  outside  fignre  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  17c:  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
22c;  small  breeds,  best,  10c;  roosters,  13c; 
ducks,  15c;  geese,  12c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  20c;  fair  to  good,  18  to 
23c;  roosters,  12c;  fowls,  10c;  ducks.  14c;  tur- 
kevs.  No.  1,  27c;  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  25c; 
graded,  25c;  dark,  doz.,  $2;  culls,  $1.50. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $7.75;  bulls,  $3.75:  cows, 
$2.50:  calves,  best.  $7;  common  to  good,  $4.50 
to  $0.50;  sheep.  $3:  lambs.  $7.75;  hogs,  $3.50. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  9c;  good  to  choice,  0  to  8c. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  180  lbs.,  $1.80;  new.  bbl.,  $2.25; 
sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.,  $1.65. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.,  $2.50;  beets,  bu.,  50c;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  00c;  carrots,  bu.  bskt..  $1.25;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $1.75:  eggplant,  bu..  $2.25:  lettuce, 
bu.,  $1;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $1;  parsley,  bu.,  00c; 
peas,  bu.,  $2.50;  peppers,  bu.,  $3;  spinach,  bu., 
75c:  string  beans,  bu.,  $1.50:  sweet  corn,  bu., 
$1.75;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.50:  kohl  rabi,  100 
'bclis.,  $2;  Lima  beans,  bu.,  $2.50:  squash,  bu., 
75c;  tomatoes,  Tex.,  lug.,  50c  to  $1.13:  Tenn., 
lug,  50c  to  $1:  crate.  50c  to  $1:  Md..  lug,  00c  to 
SI;  0-till  carrier,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  crate,  50e  to 
$1;  Jersev,  20-qt.  crate,  50c  to  $1.25:  Jersey, 
handle  bskt.,  35  to  75c;  repacked,  crate.  $1  to 
$1.50;  carton,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  watercress,  100 
bclis.,  $2. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  liskts.,  Del..  Md.  and  Jersey, 
earlv  varieties,  25c  to  $1.75;  Sn.,  En.  and  V  n., 
old, *  bskts.,  $1  to  $2:  bbl.,  $2  to  $4.50;  Wn.. 
box  75c  to  $3.10.  Raspberries,  Jersey,  qt.,  0 
to  14c;  up-river,  pt  ,  0  to  12c.  Strawberries, 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  qt.,  18  to  25c.  Cherries,  En., 
Jersey,  12-qt.,  red  sour,  bskt.,  30  to  70c;  4-qt. 
bskt.,  15  to  25c;  qt..  3  to  8c:  black  sour,  4-qt. 
bskt.,  20  to  35c;  red  and  black,  sweet,  bskt., 
25  to  55c;  qt..  10  to  20-lb.  box,  $1  to  $1.75; 
4-lb  carton,  25  to  30c;  white,  bskt.,  15  to  35c; 
white,  sweet,  qt.,  5  to  9c.  Blackberries,  Del. 
and  Md.,  qt.,  6  to  10c;  Jersey,  qt.,  6  to  10c. 
Black  Caps,  nearby,  qt.,  3  to  10c;  Ore.,  qt.,  3c. 
Huckleberries,  Ga.,  pt.,  0c;  Jersey,  qt.,  8  to 
15c;  Jersey,  cultivated,  qt.,  20  to  35c:  Del.  and 
Md.,  qt.,  7  to  13c;  Pa.,  qt.,  10  to  18c.  Goose¬ 
berries,  nearby,  qt.,  8  to  13c.  Peaches,  N.  C., 
mixed  varieties,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  bu.  bskt., 
$1.25  to  $3:  V,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.38;  S.  C.,  crate, 
$1.75  to  $2.75:  bu.  bskt..  $2.38  to  $3;  Ga..  crate, 
$1.00  to  $3.25;  14 -bu.  hskt.,  50c  to  $1.75:  bu., 
$2  to  $3;  Del.  and  Md.,  bu.  bskt..  $1.38  to  $2. 
AVatermelons,  So.,  car,  $185  to  $3o5.  Currants, 
nearby,  qt.,  3  to  7c. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  59%c;  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
45%c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  3014c;  rye,  4514c. 

FEEDS 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran,  $17.00;  standard  middlings,  $18.35:  Red- 
dog.  $24.00;  hominy  feed,  $16.50;  cottonseed 
meal,  $22.10. 

IIAY 

Hay,  No.  1.  $18;  No.  2,  $10;  No.  3,  $14; 
clover  mixed,  $17. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Vegetables  are  coming  in  more  freely  and 
prices  are  lower  in  most  instances.  Butter  and 
eggs  are  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery  prints,  22e;  tubs,  20c;  firsts,  18  to 
19e;  country  rolls.  21c.  Cheese,  steady;  new 
daisies,  longhorn,  13c;  brick,  15c:  old  flats,  22c; 
limburger,  23c.  Eggs,  firm:  nearby  fancy,  — c; 
grade  A,  10  to  21c;  grade  B.  1.)  to  16c;  grade  C, 
13  to  14c;  nearby  at  market,  14  to  18c;  west¬ 
ern,  15  to  10c.  -  , 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  weak;  fowls,  14 
to  17c;  fryers,  19  to  20c;  roasters,  24  to  20c; 
broilers.  20  to  22c;  ducks,  15  to  10c:  turkeys, 
27  to  31c.  Live  poultry,  steady:  fowls.  14  to 
10c;  broilers,  13  to  20c;  ducks.  12  to  14c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak;  DeL, 
Earlv  Ripe,  bu..  $1;  Transparent.  $1  to  $1.7o. 
Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  30  to  4oc; 
Ya.,  bbl.,  $3;  100-lb.  bag,  $1.85. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  medium, 
cwt.,  $2.25;  pea,  $2.25  to  $2.50:  marrow,  $2.75 
to  $3;  white  kidney,  $4  to  $4.50.  Onions,  easy; 
Tex. ,  white  or  yellow,  50-lb.  bag.  75  to  8oe; 
Va  .  bu.,  00  to  75c;  green,  doz.  bclis.,  8  to  18c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Apricots,  Cal.,  box, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  cantaloupes,  Cal„  crate,  $2  to 
$3:  cherries,  sweet,  4-qt.  bskt.,  35  to  00c;  sour, 
4-qt  bskt.,  10  to  18c;  currants,  32-qt.  crate,  $1 
to  $1.50;  grapes.  Cal.,  24-lb.  lug.  $2.25;  honey- 
dews,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75;  huckleberries,  N.  C., 
8->-qt  crate,  $5  to  $5.50:  oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $3 
to  $5;  Fla.,  $4  to  $4.50;  peaches.  Ga.,  Va -bu¬ 
st.  50  to  $1.05:  plums.  Cal.,  box,  $1.2.j  to  $1.50; 
raspberries,  red,  pt.,  10  to  13c;  black,  qt.,  10  to 
12c:  strawberries,  32-qt.  _crate,  $2  to  $3.20;  wa¬ 
termelons,  each,  15  to  45c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bclis.,  6o.c  to 
$1.75;  beans,  green  and  wax,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
Limas  qt.,  20  to  25c;  beets,  doz.  bchs.,  10  to 
25c;  broccoli,  0-lb.  bskt.,  35  to  40c: _ cabbage, 
lai  40  to  50c;  carrots,  doz.  bclis.,  15  to  25c; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25:  celery,  doz.  bclis., 
50  to  75c;  corn,  S.  C.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
cucumbers,  2-doz.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.25;  eggplant, 
Fla.,  crate,  $3;  endive,  crate,  35  to  45c;  horse¬ 
radish  ]/>  bbl.,  $5:  kale,  bu.,  35  to  40c:  kohl¬ 
rabi,  doz"  35  to  40c;  lettuce.  2-doz.  crate,  25 
to  50c:  mushrooms,  1-lb.  carton,  25  to  40c:  peas, 
bu..  $1.25  to  $2;  peppers,  Tenn.,  12-qt.  bskt.,  50 
to  00c;  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  15  to  25c:  rhubarb, 
doz.  bclis.,  15  to  25c:  spinach,  bu..  50  to  00c; 
squash,  doz.,  00  to  75c:  tomatoes.^  S-lb.  bskt., 
50  to  00c;  turnips,  bu.,  00c  to  $1.25. 

Feeds. — Ilay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$12  to  $12.50;  clover  mixed.  $12  to  $12.50;  oat 
straw.  $7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  earlot.  ton,  $12; 
standard  middlings,  $12.50;  red-dog,  $1S.50;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  30  per  cent.  $17.85:  oilmeal.  37 
per  cent,  $25:  hominy,  $13.80;  gluten.  $10.30; 
oatfeed.  $0;  Timothy  seed.  bu..  $2.25;  Alfalfa, 
$10.50;  Alsike,  $9;  clover,  $10.25  to  $10.50. 

G,  H.  B. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  prices  on  the  Boston  market  showed  the 
effect  of  extra  heavy  supplies  both  from  native 
and  out-of-State  source.  The  wool  market 
showed  some  slight  improvement  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  week.  Hay  continued  dull  and  irregular. 

Beans.  —  Supply  heavy,  demand  fair:  native 
green  05  to  85c,  wax  50  to  75c. 

Beets. — Supply  heavy,  demand  slow.  Native 
18  bchs.  20  to  25c  std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries. — Supply  light,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  20  to  25c.  1’a.  20  to  22c. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  moderate. 
Native  50  to  75c. 

Carrots.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Calif,  bell.  ord.  $1.50  to  $2  ert.  Tex.  bchd. 
ord.  50  to  75c.  Native  bcli.  75  to  85c. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  $1.75  to  $2.25  doz.  bchs. 

Cucumbers.  ■ —  Supply  fairly  heavy,  demand 
good  on  best.  Hothouse  native  ord.  $1.50  to  $3 
std.  bu.  box.,  best  $3  to  $3.50.  Ohio  and  Ind\ 
fey.  $1  to  $1.25. 

Escarole. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  25  to  35c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  heavy,  demand  moderate. 
Native  18  heads  outdoor  mostly  20  to  30c.  few 
35c.  Iceberg  18  heads  50c  to  $1  crt.  Calif.  4 
to  5  doz.  heads  mostly  $3.50. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  best  75c  to  $1.25. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Tex. 
yellow  50  to  90c  50  lbs. 

Parsley. — Supply  light,  demand  fair.  Native 
50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supply  heavy,  demand  fair.  Me. 
100  lbs.  Green  Mts.  70  to  75c,  light  offerings 
new  $2.25  to  $3.50. 

Radishes.- — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good  on  best.  Native  outdoor  25  to  35c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  light,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  50c;  few  00c  std.  bu.  box. 

Romaine. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
slow.  Native  20  to  30c  std.  bu.  box. 

Scallions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  30  to  48  bchs.  50  to  75c. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  fancy  35  to  00c  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  heavy,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  0  to  10c.  Tex.  lugs  00c  to  $1.10. 

Hay. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  limited,  mar¬ 
ket  fairly  steady.  No.  1  Timothy  $17.50:  No. 
2  Timothy,  $10.50.  Clover  mixed  No.  1  $10.75. 
Alfalfa  no  sales. 

Butter. — Market  firm.  Creamery  extras  18(4c. 
Firsts  10’/>  to  17c.  Seconds  15(4  to  10c. 

Eggs. — Market  barely  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras  24c.  White  extras  21c. 
Fresh  eastern  15  to  17c. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
steady.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  10  to  18c;  3  to  3(4 
lbs.  i5  to  10c.  Roosters  12  to  13c  lb.  Capons 
none.  Live  poultry  firm.  Fowl  10  to  17c.  Leg¬ 
horns  14c.  Chickens  large  17  to  3  8c.  small  10 
to  17c.  Roosters  8c.  Broilers  14  to  16c. _ 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
extras  17(4  to  18(4c;  firsts  10(4  to  17 (4c.  Fresh 
firsts  13  to  13 (4c.  Western  held  extras  17  to 
17(4c.  Firsts  15(4  to  10c.  Fresh  firsts  12(4 
to  13  (4  c. 

Dried  Beans. — Market  weak,  prices  steady  to 
slightly  lower.  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.25  to 
$3.50.  Calif,  small  white  $3.75  to  $4.25.  Yel¬ 
low  eyes  $3.25  to  $3.50.  Red  kidney  $3  to 
$3.50.  Lima  $5.25  to  $5.50  100,-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.  —  Market  slightly  improved,  demand 
f  til  r 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  14(4  to 
15(4c,  clothing  11  to  12c;  (4  blood,  combing 

14(4  to  15(4e,  clothing  12  to  12%c;  %  blood, 
combing  14  to  15c,  clothing  12  to  12(4c:  (4 

blood,  combing  14  to  14(4c,  clothing  12  to  12(4c. 

Scoured  Basis. — -Ohio  fine,  combing  30  to  37c, 
clothing  30  to  31c;  (4  blood,  combing  31  to  34c, 

clothing  27  to  29c;  %  blood,  combing  20  to  28c, 

clothing  23  to  24c;  (4  blood,  combing  24  to  25c, 

clothing  21  to  22c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  37  to  39c, 
clothing  31  to  33c;  (4  blood,  combing  34  to  30c, 

clothing  30  to  31c;  %  blood,  combing  30  to  32c, 

clothing  27  to  29c;  (4  blood,  combing  27  to  29c, 

clothing  24  to  25c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 


Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in 
boxes,  weighing  over  0  lbs.,  16c;  0  lbs.,  17c; 
5  to  5(4  lbs.,  18c;  4  to  4(4  lbs.,  17c;  3  to  3% 
lbs.,  10c;  under  3  lbs.,  14  to  15c;  broiling 
chickens,  fresli-killed,  nearby,  20  to  22c;  west¬ 
ern,  20  to  21c;  Pacific  Coast,  23(4c;  Western 
roasting  chickens,  23  to  25c;  old  roosters,  dry- 
picked,  Western,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over,  13c; 
under  5  lbs..  11  to  12c;  ducks,  Long  Island,  14c. 

Apples. — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  .Starrs,  medium 
to  large,  00  to  75c;  few  higher;  small,  30  to 
50c;  Transparents,  small  to  medium,  20  to 
50c;  bus.,  Transparents,  small  to  medium,  75c; 
Starrs,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2(4-in.  up.  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
few  large,  $1.75;  Md.  and  Del.,  bu.  liprs., 

Transparents,  medium  size,  75  to  85c;  few,  $1; 
poorer  and  small,  low  as  40c;  Starrs,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  2-in.  minimum,  $1. 

Blackberries. — N.  J.,  32-qt.  erts.,  $2  to  $2.50: 
few.  $2.75:  poorer  low  as  $1.50. 

Blueberries. — N.  J.,  fancy,  cultivated,  per 
qt..  35c. 

Beans  (Snap). — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  green, 

best,  35  to  50c;  poorer,  20  to  30c;  wax,  flat 

type,  25  to  40c;  round  stringless,  40  to  00c; 

few  higher;  bu.  liprs.,  green,  flat  type,  50  to 

00c. 

Cherries. — N.  J.,  sour,  12-qt.  bskts.,  75c  to 
$1;  pooler,  50  to  00c;  32-qt.  erts.,  best.  $2  to 
$2.75;  poorer,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  N.  Y.,  sour,  12- 
qt.  bskts.,  90c  to  $1;  4-qt.  bskts,  30  to  40c; 
sweet,  4-qt.  bskts.,  30  to  40c. 

Currants. — N.  J.,  32-qt.  erts.,  $3;  N.  Y.,  32- 
qt..  erts.,  $2.75  to  $3;  4-qt.  bskts.,  40c. 

Cabbage. — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  15  to  30c;  few, 
35c. 

Corn. — Ga.,  standard  erts.,  ordinary  quality, 
$1;  Va.,  Norfolk  section,  open-mesh  sacks,  (ap¬ 
proximately  5  doz.  ears),  $1.50;  street  sales, 
N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskt.,  white,  75  to  85c;  few,  $1; 
poorer  low  as  50c. 

Peaches, — Supplies  about  moderate,  demand 
moderate,  market  steady.  Ga.,  erts.,  «s,  Hi- 
leys,  U.  S.  No.  1,  large  size,  $3.25;  medium 
size,  $2.75  to  $3;  small  size,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
very  small,  $2.  Bu.  bskts.,  Hileys.  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2-in.  minimum,  $3.50:  %-bu.  bskts.,  Hileys,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  1%-in.  minimum,  fair  to  good  condi¬ 
tion,  $1.40  to  $1.90;  mostly  $1.00  to  $1.90;  U. 
S.  No.  1,  1%-in.  minimum,  $1.75  to  $2;  poor 
color,  low  as  $1.25;  (4-bu.  early  Rose,  U.  8. 
No.  1,  2-in.  minimum,  poor  condition,  wasty, 
85c;  1%-in.  minimum,  poor  condition,  wasty, 
75c;  1%-in.  minimum,  ordinary  to  fair  condi¬ 
tion,  90c  to  $1.15;  1%-in.  minimum,  ordinary  to 
fair  condition,  90c;  commercial,  1%-in.  mini¬ 
mum,  fair  condition  75c.  Street  sales:  N.  J., 
%  bskts.,  early  varieties,  medium  to  large, 
fair  quality,  75c  to  $1;  N.  C.,  bus.,  Early  Rose, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  small  to  medium  size,  $2  to  $2.25; 
some  small,  low  as  $1.50:  erts..  0s,  Hileys.  fair 
to  ordinary  quality  and  irregular  size,  best,  $2 
to  $2.26;  poorer,  $1  to  $1.75. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Florida,  bu.  bskts.,  Jersev 
type,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $2  to  $2.25;  medium,  $1.75; 
U.  S.  No.  2,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  poorer  low  as  75c. 
Street  sales:  Fla.,  bus.  (boat  receipts),  Jersey 
type,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $2. 

Tomatoes. — Rail  offerings,  moderate.  Truck 
receipts  fairly  liberal.  Demand  about  moder¬ 
ate.  Market  weaker.  Tenn.,  lugs,  green,  turn¬ 
ing  and  ripes,  wrapped,  0x0  and  larger,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  75c  to  $1.  Street  sales:  N.  J.,  %-bu. 
bskts.,  75c  to  $1;  few  fine  quality  high  as  $1.25; 
poorer  25  to  65c;  20-qt.  erts.,  75e  to  $1;  few, 
$1.10:  poorer,  40  to  00c;  12-qt.  bskts.,  40  to 
00c;  few  fine  quality  higher;  poorer,  25  to  35c; 
Md.,  20-qt.  erts.,  80  to  90c;  12-qt.  bskts.,  40c. 

Potatoes. — Va.  Eastern  Shore,  cloth-top  stave 
bills.,  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.90  to  $2.25;  few 
high  as  $2.35,  mostly  $2  to  $2.25;  ordinary  to 
fair  quality  and  condition,  low  as  $1.75;  some 
very  poor,  heated,  low  as  $1:  culls,  few  sales, 
$1:  Md.  Eastern  Shore,  cloth-top  stave  bids.. 
Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1.  $2.25.  Old.  Me..  100-lb. 
sacks.  Green  Mountains,  U.  S.  No.  1,  85  to 
95c;  few,  $1.  Street  sales:  N.  J..  %-bu.  bskts., 
Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1,  40  to  50c;  poorer,  low 
as  30c:  Va..  Cobblers,  bbls.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $2 
to  $2.25;  culls  and  U.  £5.  No.  2,  85c  to  $1.10; 
100-lb.  scaks,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.10  to  $1.25:  few, 
$1.30;  U.  S.  No.  2,  50  to  65c;  Md.  and  Del.,  100 
to  105-lb.  sacks,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Cobblers,  $1.10 
to  $1.30;  U.  S.  No.  2,  50  to  65c. 


Events  of  the  Week 


Hogs. — Supply  rather  light,  market  fully_  50c 
higher,  demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $4.75  to 
$5.25. 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  cows  and  bulls  barely 
normal,  vealers  in  liberal  supply,  low-grade  cows 
and  bulls  weak  to  50c  lower,  better  grades  about 
steady,  vealers  50c  to  $1  lower,  demand  gen¬ 
erally  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2.50  to  $4, 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $1.50  to  $4. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $3.50  to  $6.50, 
cull  and  common  $2  to  $3.50. 

Sheep.— None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  fully 
steady  with  a  week  ago,  some  sales  selected 
choice  115  to  120;  demand  fair  to  good.  Choice, 
head,  $95  to  $110;  good,  $80  to  $95;  medium, 
$45  to  $80;  common,  $40  to  $45. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
5(4  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  registered,  $100  to  $125;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  choice,  $80  to  $90;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  good,  $05  to  $75;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  medium,  $50  to  $00:  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  common,  $30  to  $40;  beef  cows 
and  bulls,  100  lbs.,  $4  to  $5.50;  veal  calves, 
milk  fed,  choice,  $5  to  $0.50;  lambs,  good  to 
choice,  $5.50  to  $0.50;  chickens,  live,  large 
breeds,  lb..  25c;  broilers,  live,  average  2(4  lbs., 
lb.,  25c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  14  to  10c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  12 
to  13c;  milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  sold  from 
stores,  qt.,  10c;  milk,  special,  qts.,  14  to  15c; 
cream,  heavy,  qt.,  55  to  00c;  butter,  farmers* 
delivery,  lb.,  24  to  25c:  butter,  creamery,  prints 
and  rolls,  lb.,  19  to  21c;  cheese,  whole  milk, 
lb.,  24  to  25c:  cheese,  part  skim,  lb..  15  to 
17c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10  to  12c:  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  doz.,  28  to  30c;  eggs,  western,  fresh,  doz., 
10  to  19c;  chickehs.  native  roasters,  lb.,  30  to 
38c;  broilers,  lb.,  35  to  37e;  fowls,  lb..  22  to 
24c;  ducks,  lb.,  20  to  21c;  beets,  fresh  crop, 
bcli.,  2  to  3c;  onions,  green  top,  bch.,  2  to  3c; 
cabbage,  lb.,  3c;  squash.  Summer,  lb..  10c. 

F.  A.  C. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter — Solid-packed  creamery,  in  tubs,  fancy, 
higher  scoring  than  extra.  19(4  to  22(4e:  92 
score,  ISy.c;  91  score,  17(4c:  90  score.  1014c; 
89  score,  10c;  88  score,  15 (4c;  87  score,  15c; 
80  score,  14  (4  c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  extra  firsts,  18c:  fresh  firsts, 
new  cases,  15(4c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand 
cases,  15c;  average  current  receipts,  in  sec¬ 
ond-hand  cases,  14(4c;  fresh  seconds.  13(4  to 
14c;  carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs, 
in  cases,  21  to  23c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
19c:  mixed  colors,  fancy,  10  to  18c:  White 
Leghorns,  fancy,  15c;  ordinary,  10  to  14c;  broil¬ 
ers,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks,  full-feathered,  3 
lbs.  and  over,  22  to  23c;  2(4  lbs.  and  over,  19 
to  21c;  smaller  sizes,  15  to  17c;  barebacks  and 
poor  quality  lower;  broilers,  fancy  Reds,  large¬ 
sized,  full-feathered,  18  to  19c;  small-sized.  13 
to  10c;  broilers,  White  Leghorns,  fancy,  full- 
feathered,  weighing  2(4  lbs.  and  over,  15c:  2 
lbs.,  14c;  smaller  sizes,  13c;  barebacks  and  poor 
quality  lower;  old  roosters,  mixed  colors.  11c; 
White  Leghorns,  10c;  ducks,  large.  White  Pe¬ 
kin,  young,  10  to  12c;  ducks,  mixed  colors,  old. 
8  to  10c;  pigeons,  per  pair,  young.  15c;  old, 
30c;  rabbits,  per  pound,  8  to  10c. 


Dangerous  Hitch-hikers.  —  After  a 
24-mile  walk,  the  Rev.  Father  Herbert 
Molson,  38.  of  Denver,  Colo.,  told  police 
at  Mount  Vernon,  O.,  July  6  of  having 
been  robbed  of  his  large  sedan  and  $6  in 
cash  by  two  hitch-hikers.  Father  Molson 
stated  that  two  boys  he  picked  up  tricked 
him  into  stopping  by  telling  him  a  tire 
was  flat.  When  he  stopped  one  of  the 
boys  drew  a  gun,  took  his  money  and 
then  drove  away. 

Agricultural  Appropriations.  — 
President  Hoover  signed  the  $175,000,000 
Agricultural  Department  appropriation 
bill  July  7.  Its  provisions  include  $1,- 
000.000  for  Federal  participation  in  the 
Chicago  Century  of  Progress  Exposition. 

Vermont  Cloudburst. — Five  highway 
bridges  were  swept  away.  100  feet  of  the 
Montpelier  &  Wells  River  Railroad 
tracks  were  undermined  and  a  mile  of 
highway  was  washed  out  July  8  by  a 
cloudburst  which  caused  an  overflow  of 
Stone  Brook  in  the  Blue  Mountain  dis¬ 
trict  of  South  Rye  Gate.  The  storm 
caused  the  suspension  of  the  distribution 
of  electricity  to  many  creameries  and 
granite  plants  July  9.  The  overflow 
damaged  gardens  and  crops. 

Veto  of  Garner  Bill. — Supported  by 
14  Republican  votes,  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  Garner- Wagner  $2,100,000.- 
000  relief  bill  was  adopted  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  July  9  and  Congressional  action  on 
the  measure  was  thus  completed.  The 
vote  was  43  to  31.  The  bill  was  vetoed 
by  the  President  July  11.  Conferences 
between  Senate  and  House  leaders  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  agreement  on  plans  that  are 
expected  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  a  new  bill  quite  similar  to  the 
one  vetoed  except  that  it  will  not  author¬ 
ize  loans  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  individuals  and  private  in¬ 
dustries.  In  effecting  this  compromise 
with  the  administration  Congress  will 
run  counter  to  the  proposal  of  Speaker 
Garner,  who  insisted  on  loan  features 
that  brought  a  veto,  and  probably  will 
adopt  the  plan  originated  by  Senator 
Wagner,  authorizing  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  lend  $1,500,000,- 
000  to  States,  municipalities  and  semi¬ 
public  corporations  for  self-liquidating 
projects.  July  12  the  Senate  passed 
without  record  vote  an  unemployment 
relief  bill  to  take  the  place  of  that  which 
was  vetoed  by  President  Hoover.  The 
bill  does  not  contain  authorization  for 
loans  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  individuals  or  private  in¬ 


dustries,  the  point  of  contention  between 
Congress  and  the  President  which  caused 
him  to  veto  the  Wagner-Garner  bill. 
Otherwise,  the  two  bills  are  similar,  the 
new  one  following  broadly  the  lines  of  the 
one  vetoed  in  that  it  authorizes  a  total 
outlay  of  $2,122,000,000. 

Floods  in  West  Virginia. — Trapped 
in  their  homes  before  daylight  July  11 
with  all  avenue  of  escape  cut  off,  more 
than  a  score  of  persons,  were  thought  to 
have  been  drowned  in  a  flood  which  fol¬ 
lowed  a  series  of  small  cloudbursts  on 
Paint  and  Armstrong  creeks,  20  miles 
from  Charleston,  W.  Va.  Twelve  bodies 
had  been  recovered  and  at  least  a  dozen 
others  were  missing.  Relief  work  was 
slow  because  all  roads  were  blocked  by 
great  piles  of  debris  and  access  to  the 
two  valleys  was  possible  by  foot  only. 
More  than  300  homes  were  washed  away 
it  was  estimated,  but  no  one  could  ven¬ 
ture  an  estimate  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
property  damage.  Six  to  eight  persons 
were  drowned  at  Morton  Creek,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Captain  Harry  A.  Cooper  of  the 
State  police.  Four  were  reported  drowned 
at  Gallagher  and  eight  others  along  the 
creek  banks.  Two  children  were  rescued 
as  they  were  swept  downstream  on  logs. 
Five  persons,  members  of  the  Kincaid 
family  at  Glenhuddy,  including  the  fath¬ 
er,  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  were 
rescued  at  Eastbank  by  a  liigh-school  boy, 
Kenneth  Johnson,  who  swam  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  stream  and  pushed  driftwood 
on  which  they  were  perched  to  the  shore. 

Massachusetts  Plane  Crash.  — 
Philip  Mostrom,  manager  of  Sound  Air¬ 
ways,  and  Philip  S.  Powell,  a  New  Bed¬ 
ford  undertaker,  were  drowned,  and  Com¬ 
mander  A.  W.  S.  Agar,  of  the  British 
warship  Scarborough,  which  has  been 
visiting  in  that  port,  is  at  St.  Luke’s  Hos¬ 
pital  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  following 
a  plane  crash  in  the  harbor  July  11.  The 
accident  occurred  during  a  sudden  and 
violent  storm.  Commander  Agar’s  in¬ 
juries  included  broken  ribs  and  a  punc¬ 
tured  lung,  and  his  condition  is  consid¬ 
ered  critical. 

Currency  Expansion. — A  temporary 
currency  expansion  of  nearly  $1,000,000,- 
000  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  53  to  18 
July  11  in  the  Senate.  The  currency  ex¬ 
pansion  program  was  authorized  by 
adoption  of  the  Glass  bill,  which  Senator 
Borah  had  proposed  as  an  amendment. 
Just  before  the  decisive  vote,  the  Senate 
swept  away  without  a  roll-call  an  at¬ 
tempt  by  Senator  Blaine  to  substitute  the 
Goldsborougli  stabilization  bill,  passed  in 
the  House  not  long  ago  by  a  2-to-l  vote. 
Only  four  Democrats  and  14  Republicans 
voted  against  the  Borah-Glass  amend¬ 
ment. 

International  Peace  Garden.  — 
Filled  with  high  hopes  for  the  harvest, 
the  people  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  met  July  14  at  the  imaginary  line 
between  their  two  countries  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  an  abiding  peace  in  an  interna¬ 
tional  peace  garden  planned  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  more  than  a  century  of  good-will 
and  a  pledge  of  their  intention  to  live 
side  by  side  without  taking  up  arms 
against  each  other.  On  the  border  be¬ 
tween  North  Dakota  and  Manitoba  an 
area  of  3,000  acres  has  been  set  aside  as 
a  sanctuary  for  the  growth  of  friendship 
between  the  two  people.  The  planting 
will  begin  with  the  erection  of  a  dedica¬ 
tory  cairn  inscribed ;  “To  God  in  His 
glory  we  two  nations  dedicate  and 
pledge  ourselves  that  so  long  as  men 
shall  live,  we  will  not  take  up  arms 
against  each  other.”  Canada’s  part  of 
the  garden  is  entirely  within  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Forest  Reserve,  30  miles  north 
of  the  exact  center  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent.  The  project  has  been  car¬ 
ried  out  by  an  international  committee 
including  E.  W.  Beatty,  Lady  Eaton, 
Archbishop  S.  P.  Matheson  and  Sir 
Henry  Thornton  of  Canada  ;  Mrs.  Henry 
Ford,  Adolph  S.  Ochs  and  Alfred  E. 
Smith  for  the  United  States.  The  site 
was  accepted  by  the  committee  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1931.  The  next  December  Mr. 
McKenzie,  on  behalf  of  Manitoba,  and 
Dr.  Charles  H.  MacLaghlan  of  San  Ha¬ 
ven,  N.  D.,  on  behalf  of  Governor  Shafer, 
agreed  to  give  adjoining  tracts  of  about 
1,500  acres  each  on  either  side  of  the 
boundary. 


Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Egg  Auction 

Carried  on  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  by  the 
Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association.  Auctions  are  held  every 


Monday  and  Thursday  at  1  P.  M.  W. 

Atlee  Tomlinson  is  auction  manager. 

Egg  prices  July  11,  1932: 

Fancy  medium  . 

Extra  large  . 

Extra  medium  . 

Standard  large  . 

..  .214/. 

Standard  medium  . 

Pullets  . 

. .  .20% 
.  .  .17% 

Total  number  of  cases  213. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2291  12th  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Dally  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Keenest — Established  1985 
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The  Business  Man’s  Bird  for  Profits 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  and  original  breed¬ 
ers.  You  get  full  benefit  of  our  pedigreeing, 
trap-nesting,  matings,  blood-testing  (13 
years) — at  NO  extra  cost. 

Hubbard  Chicks  are  EXTREMELY  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  FOR  BROILER  PURPOSES,  bow  Mor- 
tality !  Rapid  Growth!  Hatches  every  week  PUL- 
LETS  available  from  8  weeks  to  mature  birds. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1932  Catalog  FREE. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE.  N.  H. 


BALANCED 


new  Hampshire  Kea 5 -nan cross  pronertnicKS 


“WELL  BRED/— WELL  BREEDERS” 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks 
State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found. 
Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Season’s  rock  bottom  prices 
Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W,  Rocks  and 
Leghorns  Hall  Cross  Wyandottes 
12c  13c  15c 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices  to 
broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


H1LLP0T  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $2.15  $3.75  $6.50 

Barred  Rooks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

5*  K-eds  .  2.65  4.75  8.50 

wh.  Rocks,  Wyan .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Assorted  Surplus  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

Special  Matings:  Wh.  Leghorns,  4c  each  ad¬ 
ditional;  other  breeds,  3c  each  additional. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Four-weeks-old  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Barred 
&  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  $20 
per  100;  $10.50  per  50;  $5.50  per  25. 

^ •  F*  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Fafrport  “Profit 

Standard"  Chicks.  Smith*hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains — Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard) 
Park’s  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary  ^ 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at  i 
same  price  or  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran-  J 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  E 

chicks.  Write  for  lull  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Prie««.  1 

Falrport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
B.  D.  42.  Falrport.  N.  Y. 


ampoB 


mm 


Maple 


Lawn  Chicks  t'd  QP“'^ 

100%  live  delivery  100  501)  1000 

I  White  Leghorns . $5.00  $23.00  $45.00 

(White  Ply.  Rocks .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

(White  Wyandottes .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

_ 'Owens  Str.  R.  I.  Reds.  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Park’s  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.  2D32) . . .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mix.  $4.50 — 100;  Heavy  Mix.  $5.50 
White  Pekin  Ducklings,  $15 — 100;  $70 — 500 
Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lots. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3  yr  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  •  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

SUPREME  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . $6-100 

Heavy  Mixed  . $5-100 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  O.O. D. 

Super-Service  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Beaver  Sprinqs,  Pa. 

BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Bred  from  Trapuested  Hollywood  White  Leghorns— 2 
wk,  started  chicks,  12c:  4  wk.  pullets,  35c;  10  wk.  pullets, 
75c;  ready-to-lay,  $1.10;  cockerels,  4  wks.  and  over,  lOc. 
Shipped  bv  express.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

MEAD0WBR00K  POULTRY  FARM  Box  A  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

HEARTY  Eif SY  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6 — 100.  Heavy  Mixed, 
$5  00  Cash  or  C.O.D,  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  REAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

Tested  Chicks  C.O.  D. — 3c  aunpd 

Ail  Summer.  One  Quality  the  Rest.  One  Price  the 
Lowest.  Gardondal©  Farm  Hatcheries,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington. — The  occurrence  of  a  holi¬ 
day  coming  during  the  week  had  its  usual 
effect  on  the  market.  At  the  early  sale 
its  effect  was  stimulating,  but  at  the  sale 
just  before  the  holiday,  trading  was  slow 
with  a  limited  number  of  buyers.  Sup- 
lilies  were  also  light  at  this  sale,  as  pro¬ 
ducers  anticipating  a  slow  sale  sent  only 
a  small  number  of  cases  to  the  auction. 
Offerings  for  the  week  continued  to  show 
a  decline,  with  a  total  of  841  cases  com- 
ing_  to  the  market.  New  Jersey  fancy 
whites  sold  fairly  well,  although  more 
competition  is  now  being  furnished  by 
the  medium  offerings,  as  the  general  price 
level  of  eggs  is  working  upward.  Most 
sales  of  New  Jersey  fancy  were  made  at 
24  to  27%c,  with  a  few  up  to  27%e,  and 
some  early  sales  at  the  first  auction  at 
23c.  Mediums  of  this  grade  were  fully 
steady  at  20  to  22%c.  with  some  best 
lots  reaching  25%  c.  New  Jersey  grade 
A  whites  sold  well  at  22  to  24%c,  witli 
mediums  of  this  grade  about  steady  at 
10%  to  2414c.  Pullets  were  slow  at  the 
first  sale  bringing  only  16!4  to  18 %e,  but 
at  the  sale  following  the  holiday,  demand 
was  more  active  and  most  sales  of  pul¬ 
lets  were  made  at  18  to  20c.  Only  a 
few  lots  of  pewees  were  on  the  floor  and 
these  sold  slowly  at  a  wide  range  in 
price  from  10  to  16%c.  Browns  were 
fully  steady  for  the  limited  supply  and 
grade  A  sold  at  20  to  24c,  while  mediums 
of  the  grade  A  classification  brought  17 
to  23%e.  A  few  lots  of  brown  pullets 
sold,  slowly  at  14%  to  16c. 

Vineland. — A  demand  for  eggs  by  the 
seashore  trade  and  local  buyers  catering 
to  resort  trade  at  this  time  continues  to 
feature  this  market.  The  number  of 
buyers  and  the  potential  de  mand  at 
this  auction  is  in  excess  of  the  offer- . 
ings.  Receipts  fell  off  slightly  during 
the  week,  principally  on  account  of 
the  holiday.  A  total  of  522  cases  were 
on  the  floor  with  offerings  on  July  4,  the 
regular  day  of  the  auction,  at  a  very  low 
figure.  Hennery  whites  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  fancy  grade  were  fully  firm,  and 
brought  from  26  to  28c  with  some  sales 
up  to  29c.  Mediums  of  the  fancy  grade 
were  steady  at  23  to  25c.  Grade  A  offer¬ 
ings  moved  very  well  bringing  from  25  to 
27c  and  mediums  selling  at  22  to  24c. 
Producers  graded  stock  was  a  little  slow 
although  demand  is  increasing,  as  buyers 
try  to  fill  their  demand  from  the  limited 
supplies  on  the  market.  Extras  in  this 
grade  sold  at  24  to  26%c.  while  mediums 
brought  from  21%  to  23%c.  Pullets 
were  steady  at  17  to  22c  with  most  sales 
at  18%  to  19%e.  Only  broken  lots  of 
pewees  were  offered  and  these  brought  12 
to  lS^c.  Brown  offerings  were  limited 
and  made  up  grade  A  classification.  The 
large  size  sold  at  24%  to  26%c  while  me¬ 
diums  were  a  little  dull  at  22%  to  23%c. 

J.  M.  F. 

Hudson  Valley  Egg- 
Auctions 

J.  C.  Crissey.  president  of  the  Grange 
League  Federation  in  a  talk  with  Dutch¬ 
ess  County  Poultry  Keepers  at  their 
monthly  meeting  at  the  farm  of  E.  S. 
Parsons,  Wappingers  Falls,  June  15.  of¬ 
fered  as  a  better  solution  for  the  han¬ 
dling  and  marketing  of  eggs  of  all  near¬ 
by  producers  in  the  Central  Hudson 
Valley  territory  the  public  egg  auction 
plan  which  is  in  operation  at  Fleming- 
ton,  N.  J.,  and  Doylestown,  Pa. 

The  Grange  League  Federation  has  of¬ 
fered  their  services  in  setting  up  the  egg 
auction  and  controlling  its  management 
in  co-operation  with  the  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty  Agricultural  Farm  Bureau.  A.  L. 
Shepard,  County  Agent,  will  further 
consider  the  auction  plan  at  the  early 
September  meeting  of  the  poultry  com¬ 
mittee  when  Ulster  and  Columbia  coun¬ 
ties  will  be  invited  to  participate  in  the 
plan. 

The  location  of  the  auction  which  will 
be  conducted  twice  weekly,  will  probably 
be  held  in  Poughkeepsie,  as  it  is  the  most 
central  radiating  point  for  buyers  from 
"Westchester  County.  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  eugene  w.  candidus. 


Ohio  Egg  Auction 


CHICKS  IIS  k  Pullets  I,™ 

trapuested  Pure  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Catalog  free. 

H'lLLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  383,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


PULLETS— Barron  English  White  Leghorns.  Exclu¬ 
sively,  now  3,  4  and  5  months  old.  Catalogue  free. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  New  Washington,  0. 
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American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,N.Y. 
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The  Wooster,  Ohio,  Egg  Auction,  first 
of  its  kind  in  Ohio  is  holding  its  first 
sale  on  Monday  July  11,  at  1 :30  P. 
M.  Sales  will  continue  twice  weekly  on 
Monday  and  Thursday. 

Teh  auction  will  be  held  under  auspices 
of  the  Wooster  Co-operative  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation.  Herman  L.  Steuffler,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  is  manager.  The  association  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  approximately  75  of  the 
best  poultry  men  in  this  vicinity  with 
50.000  layers  consign  to  the  first  auction. 

All  eggs  will  be  strictly  graded  and 
sold  under  State-Federal  inspection  su¬ 
pervised  by  E.  A.  Flemming,  chief  of  the 
State  division  of  markets.  The  auction 
is  creating  a  lot  of  interest  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  among  both  buyers  and  producers. 
Both  feel  that  it  will  be  of  mutual  bene¬ 
fit.  The  auction  will  be  very  similar  to 
those  operating  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  and 
Flemington,  N.  J. 

A  recent  survey  made  in  Ohio  showed 
the  poultry  industry  was  most  commer¬ 
cialized  in  the  Wooster  territory.  The 
survey  was  made  by  poultry  specialists  of 
the  State  University.  It  also  showed 
that  quality  of  eggs  produced  was  highest 
in  this  vicinity.  The  poultry  department 
of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  located  at  Wooster,  lias  had  a  great 
influence  on  production  methods. 

G.  A.  DUSTMAN. 

County  Agent,  Wooster,  Ohio. 
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These  chicks  all  from  Purebred  Hogan  Tested 
Flocks  of  the  World’s  Finest  Bloodlines.  They 
are  cultured  and  bred  to  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker,  and  lay  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen. 
This  is  the  lowest  price  we  can  make.  We  have 
only  one  grade — The  BEST.  Don’t  miss  this 
opportunity— order  at  once.  Sieb’s  Chicks  quali¬ 
fied  to  win  $500.00  in  this  year’s  chick-growing 
contest. 


PRICES  PREPAID— 

100 

500 

Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns  1  flj  A 

Anconas,  Heavy  Assorted  f  *'•*''* 

*26.25 

Bd..  Wh..  Bf.  Rocks  1 

S.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyands 
Wh.  &  Bf.  Orps 

Wh.  &  Blk.  Mins 

R.  C.  Reds,  S.  L.  Wyands  j 

6.50 

31.25 

Heavy  &  Light  Asstd . 

4.50 

21.25 

Light  Assorted . 

3.50 

16.25 

Orders  less  than  100  add  25c  extra. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 

Box  150-A  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Int’l.  &  Ill.  Baby  Chicks  Associations 


WORLDS  FINEST 
aLL.N®D  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  from  blood-tested  Tancred, 

Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman  and  other 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous 
capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others!  We’ve  sold 
minor  bureaus  of  the  two  largest  Governments  in  North 
and  South  America. 

Write  lor  Our  Free  Poultry  Book. 


NOTE  LOW  PRICES 


Prices  Prepaid — Summer  Delivery  100  500 

Wli.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $4.50  $22.50 

Wh.,  Bf.  Orpingtons  ) 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks,  Reds  V .  5.00  25.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  ) 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  8.00  40.00 

Assorted,  Light .  8.50  17.50 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds .  4.50  22.50 


$1.00  books  order;  pay  postman  balance  plus  postage. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 


Blood-Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) ..  .$3.00  $5.00  $9  $42  $80 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) ....  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 
HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Order  Now—  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) ...  .$2.50  $4.00  $7  $32  $60 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens)....  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  3.50  6  27  50 

From  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks  .100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Catalog  FREE.  Write— 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns . $5.50  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  or  S.  C.  Reds . $6.50  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed,  $5.50:  Light  Mixed,  $5.00  per  100. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  R.  Cocolamus.Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock. Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

English  Barron  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leg. $6.00  $27.50  $50-00 
S.  C.  Barred  Rox  &  R.  I.  Reds.  . .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed,  $4.50-100.  Heavy  Mixed, $5.50- 1 00.  100% 
live  del.  P.P.  Order  from  ad  or  write  tor  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  R.  McALISTERVILLE.  Pa. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Qualiiv  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  $6 — 100:  White  Wyandottes, 
$7 — 100:  Heavy  Mixed,  $5 — 100.  We  ship  every 
Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROM IG,  Veterinarian  •  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $6.00  per  lOO 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.00  per  lOO 

Low  prices  on  started  chicks.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Prepaid.  100%  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


3000  Reds,  Rocks, 
Leghorns 

Hatched  from  B.  W.  D.  free  stock. 

6  weeks . 60c  each  1  O  weeks .  80c  each 

8  weeks . 70c  each  1  2  weeks .  80c  each 

A  hove  pullets  free  range — not  battery  grown. 

HILLSDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  $7.00 
— 100;  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6.50 
- — 100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.00—100.  Prepaid  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  R,  Boaver  Springs.  Pa. 


“Purebred"  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  6  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  5  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IA8.  V.  EWING)  lit.  3  McCLUltE,  PA 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY 


Dav-old  Premium  Quality 
('hicks.  $6 — 100:$55 — 1000. 
Heavy  Mixed.  S5.50— 100. 
Prepaid.  Hatches  weekly. 
R.  5  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks 


Connecticut  accredited  stock 

SMITH’S  ROCK  FARM.  Madison.Conn. 


HEAVY  MIXED  CHICKS 

$5.75  Per  Hundred.  Catalogue  free. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES  Hept.  N.  GREENCASTLE  PA. 


AUlAtfC  non  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7:  Leghorns, 
Ulflwnw  V.  V.  U.  $5:  Heavy  Mixed,  $6:  Light,  $6. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LAEVER,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


n  ii  ,  Large  Vigorous  Barred  Rocks,  10  weeks,  80c. 
rUlletS  yi.  F.  Roberts  Linwood  Ave.  Paramus,  N.  J. 


PAIRS  WHITE  KINGS— Pair,  $2.60;  12  Pairs, 
$25.00,  l.OHMAN,  261  Edward  Place,  Yonkers,  N,  Y 


CHICKS 

41/ 2C  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Blown 
Leghorns,  $5.50  per  100.  Rocke 
and  Reds,  $7.50  per  100.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  $7.50.  Broilers,  $5.50. 
lc  more  in  lots  less  than  100. 

24-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY",  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


12  WEEKS  OLD 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

EACH  — F.  O.  B. 

«P  1  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

21  Years  breeding  large  LEGHORNS  for 
heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


WENE^t  Chicks 


Blood-Tested  Chicks  —  Hatches  Every  Thursday 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Rocks.  W.  Wyandottes. 
Broiler  Cross— Wyan- Rock.  Bram-Rock,  Rhodi-Rocks. 
Write  for  chick  prices,  also  8-week  Pullets. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain,  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $3.25  $5.50 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks  ...  2.25  3.75  6  50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  3  50  6  00 

500  lots  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  &  Wh.  Ply.  Rocks. $2. 00  $3.50  $6.50  $31.00  $60 
Buff  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds..  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 
Rose  Comb  Wh.  Wyandottes  2.00  3.75  7.00  33.75  65 
Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Leghorns. .. 

$5  0# 

$25.00 

$45- 00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks 

7.00 

32.00 

60-00 

S.  C.  Reds . 

7-00 

32.00 

60-00 

Heavy  Mixed.... 

6-00 

27  50 

50.00 

Light  Mixed . 

4.50 

22.50 

45.00 

Postpaid. 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  lOOjfc  live  delivery. 

Write  for  free  circular. 

C*  •  LEISTER  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S  HILLSIDE  CHICKS  »"'»> 

ORDER  NOW  100  500*  io«6 

Tanc.Str.S.C.  W.Legliorns  $5.00  $24  $45 

ParksStr.Br.  Rocks  (Per. 

GC32)  and  S.  C.  Reds..  }*6  00  *29  *S8 

Heavy  Mix.  $5.50-100,  Light  Mix.  $4.50-100 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  P.  P.  Paid.  All  free 
range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  8.  C.  Wh.  Legs... $5. 50  $25.00  $45.00 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs .  6.00  27.50  50  00 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  X.  Reds .  6.00  30  00  60  00 

Light  Mixed  $4.50 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6 — 100- 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Write  for  new  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  on  all  breeds.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Legs. $3. 25  $5.50  $25.00  $45 

Barred  Rocks  &  Wh.  Rocks .  3.50  6.00  28  00  56 

S.  C.  Reds  .  .  3.50  6.00  28.00  56 

Heavy  Mixed,  $5.50-100:  Light  Mixed,  $4.50-100 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  $6.00  per  100 

Wli.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  per  100 

Postage  paid.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLUREELEC.  HATCHERY. U.  G.Herbster.  Prop.,  McClure,  Pa. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  ami  Reds  $6.00—100.  Heavy 
Mixed,  $5—100.  We  ship  every  Monday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Quality  Chicks 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED 

White  Leghorns,  5c;  Barred,  White  or  Huff  Rocks,  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes,  6c;  Heavy.  Mixed,  5c.  Cash  or 
C.O.D.  PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


LOW  PRICED  PULLETS 

Big  type,  healthy,  well  sized  S.  O.  White  Leghorns. 

5  weeks . 35c  8  weeks . ,45c  10  weeks...  ,62c 

12  weeks . 58c  14  weeks . 65c  16  weeks.  .  76c 

Must  sell  500  of  eacli  age  at  once.  O.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Great  Northern  Poultry  Farm  .  Zeeland,  Michigan 


PURE 

BRED 


CHICKS 


Wh.&Bar.  Rocks  $6.00—100 

It.  I.  Keds .  6.00—100 

,  .  ,  Mixed .  5.50 — 100 

Wh.  Leghorns  $5.50.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  1). 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


C.O.D. — 100  Rocks,  $6:  Reds,  $7;  Leg¬ 
horns,  $4.50;  Heavy  Mix.  $5.50;  Assorted, 
$4.50.  Free  range.  Safe  del.  guar.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  Box  R  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS— Reds,  B.  Rocks,  $6.90—100;  Broiler  Chicks, 
$5.90 — 100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery. 
KIME  POULTY  FARM  Box  71  MONTOURSVILLE,  PA 


E 


AItGEST  Breeders 
in  Maryland  Offers 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS 


pn.,lfc  in  any  quantity. 
T  LMAIL®  Write  forprices. 

St.  Michaels,  Md. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  ftock!°p,mmpt8deifveryt 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM, Barker, N.Y 


dausracLion  guaranteed. 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Many  of  our  250,000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 
their  wants? 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  each  week  and  order  from  some 
breeder  whose  announcement  appears  in 
these  columns.  If  you  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  in 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  the  birds  that  you  can 
spare.  Write  for  rates  and  information 
to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT,  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th 
St..  New  York  City. 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Progress 

Ax  at  my  root,  don’t  cut  me  down. 

Think  of  the  glory  that  falls  with  me, 
Spring’s  hallelujah  and  Summer’s  crown. 
Autumn’s  gay  chorus,  snow’s  jubilee. 

Think  of  the  treasure  my  arms  will  hold 
Sunshine  and  shower,  soft  powdery 
snow, 

Gay-darting  robins  and  gray  squirrels 
bold — 

Wait — will  you  let  all  this  beauty  go? 

Ax  at  my  root  has  cut  me  down. 

Hark,  how  a  new  road  runs  to  town  ! 

— Edith  Lombard  Squires, 
in  New  York  Times. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  how  to  make 
a  sandwich  spread,  similar  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  product.  If  anyone  is  canning 
something  of  this  sort,  perhaps  she  will 
share  the  recipe  with  others. 

* 

Cream  of  mushroom  soup  is  a  general 
favorite.  The  following  is  a  standard 
recipe  :  One  pound  mushrooms,  one-fourth 
cup  melted  butter,  one  quart  milk,  two 
slices  onion,  two  tablespoons  flour,  one 
cup  cream,  salt  and  pepper.  Clean 
mushrooms,  chop  tine.  Heat  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter  in  a  frying  pan,  and 
cook  the  mushrooms  in  this  for  10  min¬ 
utes.  Make  a  white  sauce  of  the  rest  of 
butter,  flour,  milk  and  onion.  Remove 
the  onion  when  the  wrhite  sauce  is  cooked, 
then  add  the  mushrooms  and  cream,  and 
the  seasoning.  Serve  hot,  with  chopped 
parsley  sprinkled  over  the  top. 


Canning  Meats  and 
Vegetables 

A  writer  in  a  recent  magazine  declared 
that  it  is  up  to  the  housewives  of  today 
to  set  the  pace  for  prosperity,  and  I 
firmly  believe  the  real  housekeepers  are 
going  to  do  it.  One  of  the  ways  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  is  by  doing  what,  to  many, 
is  the  unusual  in  canning.  With  a  love 
for  the  v'ork  and  an  experimental  mind, 
I  believe  I  have  canned  almost  every¬ 
thing  “cannable,”  but  my  pride  has  been 
chicken  and  other  meats,  also  soups  and 
vegetables. 

Those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  raise  our  own  chickens  have  a  great 
opportunity,  and  I  think  perhaps  some 
one  may  like  to  hear  how  a  housekeeper 
with  50  years’  experience  does  it.  Of 
course,  the  poultry  must  be  properly 
killed  and  prepared  just  as  for  present 
use  and  the  cans  sterilized.  The  chick¬ 
ens  are  cut  up  as  for  frying  or  frieassee- 
ing,  cutting  off  the  tips  of  the  wings,  the 
unusable  bone  of  the  leg,  these  with  the 
back  and  neck  piece  being  cooked  sep¬ 
arately.  This  leaves  the  remainder  ready 
for  canning;  a  chicken  of  3 %  or  4  lbs 
will  fill  an  ordinary  quart  fruit  can.  It 
is  packed  in  the  can  (uncooked)  which 
should  be  warm  but  not  necessarily  hot, 
just  easy  handling,  a  teaspoon  of  salt 
added  and  the  can  filled  with  water  that 
has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool 
enough  so  it  will  not  crack  the  can,  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  top,  the  rubber 
and  cover  put  on  with  the  first  wire  in 
place,  or  if  a  Mason  can  is  used,  cover 
to  be  screwed  tight  and  then  loosened  a 
little,  otherwise  the  can  would  crack 
when  heated.  The  simplest — and  the 
easiest — way  to  can  is  in  the  oven,  but 
if  one  prefers  to  use  a  boiler  on  top  of 
the  stove,  an  ordinary  wash  boiler  (I 
keep  one  J..st  for  canning)  is  all  right. 
All  that  is  needed  in  addition,  is  a  piece 
of  coarse  wire  netting  to  keep  the  cans 
from  resting  on  the  bottom  of  boiler,  and 
a  few  old  towels — we  all  have  plenty 
of  these  that  are  of  no  use  except  for 
cleaning  purposes — to  put  between  the 
cans  to  keep  them  from  cracking ;  after 
the  cans  are  all  in  place  in  the  boiler 
with  towels  enough  so  they  do  not  touch, 
fill  boiler  with  quite  hot  but  not  boiling 
water  to  within  about  three  inches  of 
top  of  can,  put  cover  on  boiler  and  move 
it  onto  the  hot  part  of  stove,  and  when 
boiling  starts  turn  heat  down  so  the 
water  keeps  just  nicely  boiling,  not  sim¬ 
mering  but  yet  not  a  rapid  boil. 

Some  housekeepers  advocate  entirely 
covering  cans  with  water  but  I  cannot 
think  this  wise.  We  know  that  "Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum”  and  when  the  water 
boils  out  of  the  cans  in  cooking,  as  soon 
as  the  cooking  stops  nature  fills  it  with 
water  from  the  boiler,  which  does  not 
quite  appeal  to  me.  _  I  am  told  there 
comes  a  rack  to  use  in  a  boiler,  but  I 
have  never  found  one  that  would  hold 
more  than  six  cans,  and  my  boiler  holds 
eight;  besides  it  is  not  so  easy  to  lift 
six  cans  out  at  one  time  as  to  take  them 
singly.  .  ,  , 

To  process  in  the  oven,  prepare  as  for 
the  boiler,  but  use  a  milkpan  to  hold 
the  cans  and  have  the  water  within  one 
and  a  half  inches  from  top  of  can,  using 
either  method,  a  chicken  will  process  in 


three  hours,  a  fowl  needing  three  and  a 
half. 

When  time  is  up,  turn  out  fire  and 
take  lid  from  boiler,  allowing  a  few 
minutes  for  steam  to  escape  so  that  one 
will  not  be  burned  by  steam,  then  seal 
and  stand  in  a  place  free  from  draft. 
When  wanted  for  use,  open  can — the 
liquid  surrounding  the  chicken  will  be  a 
firm  jelly — stand  in  a  warm  place  until 
jelly  is  melted  but  not  hot,  and  pour 
liquid  out ;  remove  chicken  very  care¬ 
fully  so  as  not  to  break  it,  and  imme¬ 
diately  put  into  refrigerator  to  harden. 
This  will  fry  beautifully  if  dipped  in 
egg  and  bread  crumbs  and  fried  in  deep 
fat  hot  enough  to  brown  it  very  quickly. 
This  chicken  makes  delicious  pie,  using 
the  liquid  for  gravy,  but  the  liquid  also 
makes  fine  soup. 

Beef,  mutton,  veal  and  lamb  may  be 
canned  in  the  same  way  just  as  success¬ 
fully,  processing  3%  hours  for  all  but 
lamb,  which  needs  only  three. 

To  can  soup  and  chowder  prepare  as 
for  immediate  use,  fill  cans  nearly  full, 
adjust  rubbers  and  tops  as  for  chicken 
and  process  three  hours. 

For  vegetables :  Peas,  string  and  Lima 
beans  and  onions,  follow  same  directions 
as  for  chicken,  processing  three  hours. 
For  corn  on  the  cob  use  two-quart  cans 
which  when  empty  I  fill  with  cabbage, 
process  the  same.  In  all  vegetables  and 
meats  I  use  a  rounding  teaspoon  of  salt 
to  a  quart.  For  beets,  can  when  young ; 
cook  until  tender,  drop  into  cold  water, 
slip  skins  off,  slice  and  pack  into  cans 
with  usual  salt.  Take  one  pint  very 
weak  vinegar  with  one-lialf  cup  sugar, 


boil  five  minutes,  pour  over  beets  and 
seal  immediately.  These  need  no  pro¬ 
cessing. 

The  value  of  canning  onions  and  cab¬ 
bage  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  always 
ready  without  the  disagreeable  odor  of 
the  cooking,  needing  only  to  be  heated 
and  used  as  desired. 

Contrary  to  many  food  experts  I  do  not 
find  it  necessary  to  hot  and  cold  dip 
vegetables  before  canning,  nor  do  I  ever 
pre-cook  meats.  To  some,  my  way  may 
seem  quite  a  trouble  but  will  not  prove 
so  on  following  it,  and  after  the  water 
begins  to  boil,  one  may  go  about  her 
regular  housework  with  only  an  occasion¬ 
al  look  to  see  if  boiling  properly,  etc. 

MARY  G.  WILBUR. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

There  is  one  modest  shop  near  Fifth 
Avenue  which  specializes  in  ivory,  jade, 
and  amber  ;  its  stock  rather  suggests  the 
gifts  the  Queen  of  Sheba  brought  to  King 
Solomon.  There  are  rough  lumps  of 
amber  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
from  the  Gobi  Desert,  and  from  Malay¬ 
sia  ;  dark  green  jade  from  the  East  In¬ 
dies,  and  all  the  shades  from  spinach  to 
milky  white  from  China  :  ivory  fresh  and 
white,  and  the  deeper  shades  that  come 
with  age.  The  dark  brown  amber  from 
the  Shan  States  of  Northern  Burma 
makes  a  surprising  contrast  with  the 
light  yellow  Baltic  amber,  hut  the  dealer 
tells  us  that  all  amber  deepens  in  color 
with  exposure  to  light.  Some  of  these 
treasures  are  quite  inexpensive,  but  the 
value  of  a  really  fine  piece  of  jade  is 
likely  to  give  a  shock  to  one  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  such  lines. 

Another  shop  specializes  in  odd  and 
unusual  second-hand  jewelry — its  own¬ 
ers  describe  themselves  as  “Traders  in 
Treasures,”  and  their  windows  are  always 
irresistible  to  the  passers-by.  Here  one 
may  see  old  cameos  and  old  mosaics ; 
large  brooches  and  long  ear-rings  heavily 
encrusted  with  turquoise ;  carved  coral 
ornaments,  old-fashioned  amethyst  sets, 
and  heavy  lockets  and  bracelets  that  were 
in  fashion  60  years  or  more  ago.  Of 
course  they  have  modern  jewelry  also, 
but  the  great  feature  is  the  odd  and  un¬ 
usual  character  of  the  articles  they  dis¬ 
play.  We  may  smile  at  the  heavy  old- 
fashioned  ornaments  that  our  great¬ 
grandmothers  displayed,  but  at  least  they 
had  an  abiding  value  lacking  in  the  gay 


“costume  jewelry”  that  we  now  buy  for 
next  to  nothing. 

Silk  by  the  yard  is  surprisingly  cheap 
this  year;  we  see  pretty  printed  silks  all 
the  way  from  59  cents  a  yard  up.  It  is  a 
good  time  for  the  home  dressmaker  to 
consider  her  needs,  for  we  doubt  whether 
such  materials  will  be  as  cheap  in  a  few 
months’  time. 

We  have  seen  several  evening  dresses 
of  pique,  for  cotton  is  in  high  favor.  The 
dress  pique  is  very  soft,  so  that  it  does  not 
wrinkle.  One  attractive  model  was  white 
pique  with  a  long  gored  skirt,  and  plain 
waist  cut  very  low  in  the  back.  There 
were  no  sleeves,  of  course,  and  there 
were  shoulder  straps  of  cornflowers, 
bright  blue,  also  made  of  pique.  It  was 
designed  for  young  girls,  and  was  really 
•very  smart.  There  are  also  many  even¬ 
ing  dresses  of  organdie,  which  usually 
appear  in  Summer,  in  white  and  pastel 
colors.  They  should  be  crisp,  fresh  and 
frilly,  and  can  be  made  at  home  at  small 
cost.  They  are  especially  suitable  for 
informal  dances  and  Summer  gatherings. 


Under  a  Farming  Sky 

.Tean  celebrated  her  seventh  birthday 
this  Spring.  A  brown  gingham  pantie 
frock  for  school,  three  hair  ribbons,  a 
fancy  hinged  box  to  keep  them  in,  her 
first  can  of  talcum  powder,  a  scarlet 
comb  and  toothbrush  to  match,  beads,  and 
picture  carefully  mounted  by  a  small 
chum — oh  yes,  since  the  day  there  have 
been  a  ring  and  a  bead  bracelet  from 
school  friends,  surely  Jean  had  gifts 


enough  for  one  small  girl  of  seven.  And 
such  a  cake !  The  loveliest  her  grand¬ 
mother  had  ever  made  for  her,  a  two-lay¬ 
er  with  pale  pink  frosting  studded  with 
silver  candy  beads  and  peppermint  coins 
in  pastel  shades  around  the  edge.  Roderic, 
of  course,  was  most  interested  in  the  eat¬ 
ing  of  it,  but  Jean  liked  it  best  because 
it  was  pretty.  The  dress,  too,  came  from 
her  grandmother,  and  the  school  ribbons 
were  her  idea  also.  From  dress  and 
dress  trimming  material — gingham,  lin- 
ene,  broadcloth — she  cut  ribbons  just  the 
right  size  for  bows  and  overcast  the  edges 
with  a  double  strand  of  silkateen  in  a 
matching  shade  or  at  least  one  to  har¬ 
monize.  These  bows  are  very  lovely  and 
have  the  added  advantage  of  being  wash¬ 
able.  In  this  way  a  child  may  have  a 
ribbon  to  go  with  every  frock. 

Douglas  is  a  big  chubby  baby  now, 
very  full  of  business.  Like  all  babies  he 
is  the  first  to  awake  in  the  morning.  I 
have  hit  upon  a  little  scheme  for  keeping 
him  quiet  until  I  can  at  least  get  thor¬ 
oughly  awake  myself.  I  keep  an  empty 
cold  cream  jar  on  the  dresser  where  it 
can  be  reached  without  getting  up,  and 
that  jar  with  its  shiny  cover  loosened 
makes  a  fascinating  toy  for  Douglas.  He 
will  take  off  the  cover  and  put  it  on, 
take  it  off  and  slide  it  under  the  pillow, 
then  what  fun !  especially  when  he  for¬ 
gets  which  pillow  or  blanket  he  slid  it 
under.  As  soon  as  we  get  up  back  goes 
the  jar  upon  the  dresser.  In  this  way  he 
does  not  tire  of  it. 

I  have  done  some  “clothes  fixing”  for 
Doris  and  now  I  am  making  a  pretty 
figured  voile  for  Jean.  In  the  Winter 
I  made  some  pillowcases  from  bleached 
grain  bags  and  holders  from  five-pound 
sugar  bags.  The  larger  sugar  bags  may 
be  ripped  open,  bleached  and  hemmed 
for  little  tot’s  everyday  napkins — you 
know  they  outgrow  bibs  after  a  while 
and  then  they  must  have  something  else. 

Here  it  is  graduation  time  again.  I 
suppose  many  parents  and  friends  are 
wondering  how  to  get  an  acceptable  gift 
with  a  very  flat  pocketbook.  A  memory 
book  is  always  treasured  by  the  girl 
graduate  and  the  boy  likes  something 
pertaining  to  his  special  hobby  or  future 
work,  for  instance,  a  subscription  to  a 
mechanic’s  magazine  or  a  favorite  bi¬ 
ography.  The  pretty  tea  apron  is  al¬ 
ways  an  acceptable  gift  for  a  bride.  A 
good  rule  in  deciding  on  a  remembrance 
of  any  sort  is  to  choose  something  which 
will  be  just  as  welcome  if  duplicated, 


something  of  which  one  never  has  too 
many. 

Doris  has  just  taught  me  a  new  way 
to  fix  macaroni.  Boil  as  usual,  drain, 
season  with  salt,  pepper  and  butter  and 
add  a  little  cream,  not  enough  of  course 
to  make  it  sloppy.  It  is  delicious  this 
way  and  makes  a  good  “depression” 
meal,  being  cheap  as  well  as  nourishing 
and  quickly  prepared. 

I  am  reading  with  great  interest  of  the 
movement  in  New  York  State  to  provide 
marketing  facilities  for  “Made  at  Home” 
products.  What  a  blessing  it  promises 
to  be  for  farm  women  !  Let  us  hope  that 
these  markets  will  spring  up  in  other 
States  and  provide  the  farmer’s  wife  with 
a  chance  to  earn  a  little  extra  money.  So 
this  is  one  rainbow  in  a  farming  sky 
after  all !  Anyone  desiring  information 
is  instructed  to  write  to  the  Rural  Wom¬ 
en's  Market,  Milton,  N.  Y. 

How  many  home-makers  who  are  fixing 
up  their  homes  remember  the  important 
place  that  the  folding  screen  plays  in  in¬ 
terior  decoration?  I  wanted  a  pretty 
screen.  Last  Summer  I  saw  one  which 
gave  me  many  ideas.  It  was  of  wall- 
board,  plain,  since  it  was  for  utility  pur¬ 
poses,  but  one  might  use  lacquer,  enamel, 
wallpaper  or  oilcloth  and  decorate  with 
silhouettes  or  flower  designs  as  they 
chose.  This  screen  was  hinged  alike  on 
both  sides,  but  if  preferred,  one  side  might 
fold  in  and  the  other  out.  The  material 
must  be  resistant  to  heat,  cold  and  damp¬ 
ness  to  prevent  warping.  I  have  not 
made  my  screen  yet — it  is  still  one  of  my 
hopes  and  expectations — yet  I  hope  some 
other  farm  wives  will  try  out  my  ideas ; 
a  screen  is  so  very  handy,  in  the  nursery, 
to  add  privacy  where  the  living-room 
must  become  an  extra  bedroom,  or  simply 
to  beautify  a  bare  corner. 

MARJORIE  MC  CLEI.LAN  FLINT. 

Uses  for  Fishnets;  Raffia 
Embroidery 

I  have  lately  been  presented  with  sev¬ 
eral  yards  of  fishnet,  made  of  fine  cream- 
colored  cord,  beautifully  netted  in  one- 
inch  mesh.  The  giver  suggested  that  it 
be  sewn  with  cockle  shells  and  used  as 
a  portiere,  but  this  idea  doesn't  appeal 
to  me.  Can  any  reader  propose  a  way  of 
utilizing  it  in  some  artistic  fashion? 

And  who  has  any  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  about  embroidering  with  raffia?  The 
other  day  I  saw  a  parasol  (bought  in 
Italy)  made  of  some  strawy  material, 
and  charmingly  adorned  with  gay  raf¬ 
fia  stitching.  What  other  materials  and 
articles  would  lend  themselves  to  this 
kind  of  needlework?  I  have  in  mind, 
work  for  convalescents  in  a  hospital,  and 
any  suggestions  will  be  gratefully  re¬ 
ceived.  BORA  READ  GOODALE. 


Notes  from  the  Garden  Spot 

The  rain  we  have  been  so  long  wait¬ 
ing  for  has  at  last  come,  and  farmers  are 
breathing  more  freely.  Rarely  do  we  have 
a  drought  as  early  as  this,  and  since  our 
planting  season  is  short,  farmers,  espe¬ 
cially  the  tobacco-raisers,  were  rather 
downhearted  at  the  outlook.  All  around, 
at  twilight,  we  could  see  clouds  of  dust 
where  tobacco  planters  were  moving  slow¬ 
ly  along.  Pity  those  who  were  sticking 
the  plants!  This  rainy,  damp  spell  has 
freshened  up  fields  that  seemed  bevond 
hope,  and  gives  the  others  a  chance  to 
plant. 

We.  who  are  truckers,  didn’t  have  to 
struggle  with  weeds,  but  neither  did  our 
cabbage  grow  like  it  should.  And  our 
strawberry  acre  looked  like  a  sob  story. 
One  whole*  Summer  of  hoeing  and  weed¬ 
ing.  over  and  over,  and  having  a  patch 
ready  to  bear  several  hundred  bushels 
of  berries,  dry  up  after  one  fairly  decent 
picking,  caused  all  our  visions  of  fresh 
paint  and  new  clothes  to  vanish,  and 
plans  for  turning  the  old  coats  inside  out 
to  take  their  place.  We  thought  the  rain 
too  late  to  help  our  berries,  but  they 
freshened  up  and  we  are  picking  those 
that  are  “growing  after.”  We  are  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  extra  dollars  that  we  didn't 
expect.  Everything  else  looks  so  green 
and  growing.  Even  “the  little  hills  re¬ 
joice  on  every  side.  The  pastures  are 
clothed  with  flocks,  the  valleys  also  are 
covered  over  with  corn ;  they  shout  for 
joy.  they  also  sing.” 

The  bees  are  busily  gathering  honey.  - 
The  first  supers  are  just  about  filled — 
that  will  mean  48  lbs.  of  good  healthy 
sweets  for  our  family.  The  bees  will 
easily  gather  another  time  as  much,  our 
friend  the  bee  man  says.  Bees  are  in¬ 
teresting,  but  don’t  do  as  I  did — leap 
into  fhe  business  before  you  look.  If  the 
friendly  bee  man  would  not  have  come  to 
my  rescue  I  guess  my  bee  adventure 
would  have  stopped  before  it  had  really 
begun.  But  here  I  am  day  by  day  grow¬ 
ing  wiser  in  the  ways  of  the  bees,  and 
not  sorry  that  I  made  the  plunge. 

The  canning  season  has  opened  with 
spinach,  asparagus  and  strawberries.  The 
cherries  are  ripening  and  are  plentiful. 
We  will  not  have  peas  enough  to  can  this 
year,  so  will  have  to  put  up  more  as¬ 
paragus.  Everybody  seems  to  be  gar¬ 
dening  and  canning.  This  depression  is 
making  everyone  more  thrifty  and  careful 
about  preparing  for  the  rainy  day. 

The  lack  of  funds  and  ready  cash  is 
also  helping  all  of  us  to  become  more  in¬ 
dependent.  It  is  now  easier  to  do  it 
yourself  than  hand  over  the  ready  money 
for  some  one  else  to  do  it  for  you.  We 
are  proud  of  the  plastering,  painting  and 
paperhanging  job  which  we  did  ourselves. 
But  a  new  room  should  have  a  new  rug. 
and  I  do  not  seem  to  be  able  Avitli  feed 
bags  or  ingenuity  even,  to  do  that,  so  I 


The  Cactus  Applique  Quilt. — This  pretty  applique  pattern  is  very  easy  to  make  and  the  quilt 
is  quite  unique  with  its  vine  border.  For  an  average-sized  quilt  16  blocks  are  required  if 
they  are  joined  solidly.  If  desired  the  blocks  may  be  joined  with  white  blocks  of  eA-en  size, 
or  with  white  strips:  then  less  appliqued  blocks  will  be  required.  Any  color  may  be  used 
for  the  flowers,  although  pink  is  very  pretty,  with  green  for  leaves,  a  darker  shade  of  green 
for  the  flower  pot,  and  light  yellotv  for  center  of  flowers.  Pink  may  be  used  for  the  cherry 
or  grape  design  in  border,  and  green  for  the  vine  and  leaves.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 

Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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l)ii t  a  hooked  rug  over  the  hole  and  will 
have  to  let  it  go  at  that  for  the  present. 

All  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  trying  to 
keep  the  crops  gathered  and  planted  and 
weeded  and  the  children  clothed  and 
bathed  and  fed.  seems  to  be  taking  all 
my  leisure,  so  I’m  trying  a  new  stunt  to 
gain  my  peace  and  quiet.  When  I'm 
hoeing  the  long  row  instead  of  hurrying 
along  to  finish  I  pretend  it’s  my  resting 
time.  I  see  the  clouds  and  listen  to  the 
lazy  hum  of  the  bees  and  before  long  I 
feel  like  I'm  knee  deep  in  June  and 
working  at  nothing  else  but  resting.  Then 
I  think  about  “The  Lake  Isle  of  Innis- 
free,”  by  W.  G.  Yeats — “for  peace  comes 
dropping  slow.’’  or  maybe  “Sea  Fever,” 
by  John  Masefield — about  the  “lovely  sea 
and  the  sky.”  My  arm  doesn’t  feel  nearly 
as  stiff  to  the  tune  of : 

“Jes’  swingin’  along,  jes’  swingin’  along! 
Laughing  with  pleasure  and  humming  a 
song, 

Living  for  all  things, 

The  big  and  the  small  things; 

Loving  the  right  things  and  hating  the 
wrong, 

Jes’  swingin'  along.” 

Then  till  my  row  is  hoed,  my  frenzied 
mind  is  at  rest.  I'm  in  better  condition 
to  get  my  noisy  four  bathed  and  fed  and 
put  to  bed,  and  then  1  think  of  my  snap¬ 
py  “pieces,”  for  I  need  to  be  “pepped 
up”  to  keep  awake  long  enough  to  get 
the  socks  darned  or  the  cherries  seeded. 
Then  I'm  ready  for  my  good  honest  sleep. 

MBS.  R.  C. 


Sour  Milk  Recipes 

There  was  ’a  time  when  sour  milk  was 
a  tragedy  to  me.  But  I  have  discovered 
that  in  baking  it  will  frequently  pro¬ 
duce  better  results  than  sweet  milk.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  recipes  with 
which  I  have  been  successful. 

Griddle  Cakes. — Two  cups  flour,  one 
teaspoon  soda,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  two 
cups  sour  milk,  one  egg.  Sift  flour,  salt 
and  soda  together.  Beat  egg  well.  Stir 
milk  into  flour  and  add  beaten  egg.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  cook  on  a  hot  griddle. 

Corn  Muffins.  —  Two  cups  cornmeal, 
one-half  cup  flour,  one-half  cup  sugar, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one 
teaspoon  baking  powder,  one  egg,  1% 
cups  sour  milk,  two  tablespoons  melted 
shortening.  Mix  and  sift  the  dry  in¬ 
gredients.  Add  egg,  milk,  and  shorten¬ 
ing  and  beat  well.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

Whole  Wheat  Muffins. — One  cup  whole 
wheat  flour,  one  cup  white  flour,  2% 
tablespoons  sugar,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one- 
half  teaspoon  soda,  one  cup  sour  milk, 
one  egg.  one  tablespoon  melted  shorten¬ 
ing.  Mix  thoroughly  the  dry  ingredients 
and  add  beaten  egg,  sour  milk  and  short¬ 
ening.  Beat  all  together  and  bake  in 
muffin  pans  in  a  hot  oven. 

Boston  Brown  Bread. — One  cup  whole 
wheat  flour,  one  cup  cornmeal,  one  cup 
rolled  oats  put  through  the  food  chopper, 
three-fourths  tablespoon  soda,  1%  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  three-fourths  cup  molasses, 
two  cups  sour  milk.  Mix  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents,  add  molasses  and  milk  and  mix  well. 
Turn  into  a  well-greased  mold,  cover 
closely,  and  steam  3%  hours.  Do  not 
fill  the  mold  more  than  two-thirds  full. 

Little  Spice  Cakes.  —  One-lialf  cup 
shortening,  one  cup  brown  sugar,  one 
egg,  one  cup  sour  milk,  one  teaspoon  cin¬ 
namon,  one  teaspoon  nutmeg,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cloves,  two  cups  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one 
cup  raisins,  one-half  cup  broken  nut 
meats.  Blend  shortening,  sugar  and  egg 
at  one  time.  Add  sour  milk.  Stir  in 
sifted  dry  ingredients  and  add  raisins 
and  nuts.  Bake  in  muffin  pans  or  paper 
baking  cups  in  a  moderate  oven.  Cover 
with  plain  white  icing  flavored  with  va¬ 
nilla. 

Rich  Chocolate  Cake. — Two-tliirds  cup 
shortening,  1 %  cups  sugar,  three  eggs, 
two-thirds  cup  cocoa,  one-lialf  cup  hot 
water,  one  cup  thick  sour  milk,  one-half 
teaspoon  soda,  two  cups  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
one  teaspoon  vanilla.  Blend  shortening, 
sugar  and  eggs-  thoroughly.  Beat  cocoa 
in  hot  water  until  smooth  and  add  to  the 
first  mixture.  Then  add  the  sour  milk 
beaten  with  the  soda.  Add  flavoring,  and 
lastly  stir  in  the  flour,  salt  and  baking 
powder  which  have  been  sifted  together. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  I  like  to  bake 
this  in  three  layers  and  put  them  together 
with  marshmallow  cream  or  a  boiled 
icing. 

Sugar  Cookies. — One  cup  shortening, 
1  y2  cups  sugar,  two  eggs,  three-fourths 
cup  thick  sour  milk,  one-half  teaspoon 
soda,  three  cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  salt. 
Cream  sugar  and  shortening  and  add  the 
beaten  eggs.  Add  the  sour  milk  with  the 
soda  dissolved  in  it.  Then  stir  in  the 
flour  sifted  with  the  salt.  Drop  by  spoon 
on  a  greased  pan,  sprinkle  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  sugar  and  nutmeg,  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven.  I  make  a  great  variety 
of  cookies  from  this  one  recipe.  Some¬ 
times  I  add  caraway  seeds  or  anise  seeds. 
Raisins,  dates,  nuts  or  a  combination  of 
all  three  may  be  used.  Delicious  choco¬ 
late  coeoanut  cookies  are  made  by  add¬ 
ing  one-half  cup  of  coeoanut  and  four 
heaping  teaspoons  of  cocoa  to  this  recipe. 

Another  good  cooky,  always  a  favorite 
with  my  mother,  is  made  from  sour 
cream. 

Sour  Cream  Cookies. — Two-thirds  cup 
shortening,  1%  cups  sugar,  one  egg,  one 
cup  sour  cream,  one  teaspoon  soda,  pinch 
of  salt,  flour  enough  to  roll  (four  cups 
or  more).  Cream  shortening,  sugar  and 
egg.  Add  sour  cream  with  the  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  it.  Then  add  flour  and  salt. 
Roll  thin  and  bake. 

My  mother-in-law,  who  is  of  German 
descent  and  does  remarkable  things  with 
sour  cream,  makes  the  following  delicious 


sauce  to  serve  on  asparagus,  cauliflower 
and  cabbage. 

Sour  Cream  Sauce. — Three  tablespoons 
butter,  two  tablespoons  flour,  one  cup 
boiling  water,  yolks  of  two  eggs,  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  vinegar,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
salt,  one  scant  cup  sour  cream.  Melt 
the  butter,  add  the  flour  and  blend  to¬ 
gether  without  browning.  Add  the  boil¬ 
ing  water,  cook  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  remove  from  the  heat.  Add  salt  and 
vinegar.  Put  the  two  egg  yolks  in  a  cup. 
Fill  the  cup  with  sour  cream,  beat  to¬ 
gether,  and  add  to  the  hot  mixture.  Stir 
all  together  until  smooth  and  serve  at 
once.  RUTH  HARLOW’  EN’CK. 


Tourist  Trade  Possibilities 

Probably  there  is  hardly  a  farm  wom¬ 
an  who  doesn’t  wish  for  some  way  to 
earn  money,  to  help  out  a  scant  income, 
to  fix  up  the  home  or  to  have  a  few 
pennies  in  her  own  pocketbook.  It  seems 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


713 — For  the  Junior. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  11, 
13,  15  and  17  years. 
Size  15  requires  2% 
yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  35-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


is  designed  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44, 
46  and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
!4  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 

New  Illustrated  Tt 


designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  114  yds.  of 
edging.  Ten  cents. 


434 — Smart  Guimpe 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10  and  12  years. 
Size  10  requires  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  plain 
and  1%  yds.  of  35- 
in.  printed  material. 
Ten  cents, 
hion  Magazine,  10c 


to  me  that  tourist  trade  offers  the  big¬ 
gest  opportunity  although  some  phases  of 
that  have  suffered  in  the  past  two  years, 
particularly  the  roadside  stands.  Per¬ 
haps  an  occasional  one  might  prosper  if 
the  poorer  class  fall  out.  From  careful 
watching  I  should  say  the  rules  for  suc¬ 
cessful  stands  are  these :  A  good  site, 
well  advertised,  neat  and  unusual  appear¬ 
ance,  high-quality  goods,  fair  prices, 
quick  attractive  service  and  having  wliat 
people  want — the  usual  ice  cream,  soft 
drinks  and  hot  dogs  must  be  supplied  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  extras  are  kept. 

If  one  has  an  attractive  home  with  a 
fine  view,  some  conveniences,  exceptional 
cooking  ability  and  charming  hostess 
ways,  there  is  always  the  chance  to  take 
Summer  boarders.  In  time  of  depression, 
one  must  cater  to  the  moneyed  erow’d. 
There  are  thousands  who  will  take  vaca¬ 
tions  as  usual  and  spend  money.  Small 
cabins  on  a  lake  shore  might  rent  well. 
But  under  present  conditions  it  would  be 
well  to  be  sure  of  the  outcome  before  in¬ 
vesting  much  money.  If  I  already  had 
the  cabins,  I  should  endeavor  to  rent 
them,  but  if  they  existed  only  in  my 
dreams,  I  might  hesitate  before  building 
them.  I  should  like  to  buy  up  some  of 


these  little  abandoned  cottages  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  fix  them  up  a  bit  and  rent  them  to 
vacationers.  One  might  rent  them,  I 
suppose,  instead  of  buying,  and  then  sub¬ 
let.  A  thorough  cleaning,  paint  inside 
and  out,  fresh  wallpaper  and  water  sup¬ 
ply  brought  at  least  to  the  door  would  be 
the  first  things  to  attend  to.  Second-hand 
furniture  and  some  additional  pieces 
made  from  boxes  and  orange  crates 
would  he  presentable  after  a  coat  or  two 
of  bright  enamel.  I  would  add  rag  rugs 
and  curtains,  an  oilstove  with  oven,  a 
few  cooking  utensils  and  heavy  crockery 
dishes  and  advertise!  Not  in  the  papers 
read  by  mill  hands  out  of  work,  hut  in 
the  more  expensive  news  sheets  and  mag¬ 
azines,  in  writers’  trade  journals,  college 
columns.  It  seems  to  me  that  many  girls 
in  big  department  stores,  publishing 
houses  or  schools  might  enjoy  this  way 
of  spending  their  vacations — from  two  to 
six  in  one  cottage,  doing  their  own  house¬ 
keeping,  camping,  yet  having  better  facili¬ 
ties  and  privacy  of  home.  It  also  seems 
to  me  that  some  women  with  a  little 
capital  could  find  in  this  a  fascinating 
and  profitable  career.  If  references  from 
tourists  were  demanded,  a  better  class 
of  clientele  would  result  and  consequent¬ 
ly  there  would  he  less  damage  and  loss  of 
property.  I  would  think  up  unusual 
names  for  my  cottages,  striving  for  the 
beautiful  and  picturesque  and  avoiding 
the  pun-types  that  bore  the  motorist. 
The  best  of  luck  to  interested  ones ! 

M.  M.  F. 


Vegetarian  Recipes 

Docs  anyone  ever  wonder  what  to  use 
in  sandwiches  for  a  change?  How  about 
some  vegetable  cheese?  Take  three  table¬ 
spoons  peanut  butter,  three  cups  cold 
water  one  cup  yellow  meal,  one  or  two 
grated  (or  finely  chopped)  onions,  salt. 
Put  peanut  butter  in  top  half  of  double 
boiler ;  add  a  couple  of  tablespoons  of  the 
cold  water.  Mix  this  into  the  nut  butter. 
This  may  take  several  minutes,  as  the 
peanut  oil  makes  it  hard  to  mix  with  the 
water,  but  the  water  will  suddenly  dis¬ 
appear,  leaving  the  nut  butter  a  trifle 
softer.  Repeat  the  process  until  the 
whole  three  cups  of  water  are  used.  Then 
add  one  cup  yellow  cornmeal,  grated  onion 
and  salt  to  taste.  Have  water  in  bottom 
of  double  boiler  boiling  when  the  top  is 
placed  in  it.  Stir  the  cheese  almost  con¬ 
stantly  until  it  thickens  evenly,  having 
no  lumps.  Then  cover  tightly  and  cook 
three  to  five  hours  or  longer.  The  longer 
it  cooks  the  better  it  is.  Do  not  remove 
cover  from  cheese  while  cooking.  Let 
cool  before  removing  from  pan.  Run  knife 
around  edge  to  loosen  from  pan  and  turn 
out  on  plate.  It  may  be  sliced  for  sand¬ 
wiches  or  used  on  the  table  as  any 
cheese. 

Vegetable  sausage  is  very  good  either 
for  sandwiches  or  for  the  table,  served 
like  real  sausage ;  and  is  very  easily  and 
quickly  made:  three  tablespoons  peanut 
butter,  nine  tablespoons  water.  Mix  as 
for  vegetable  cheese.  Add  grated  onion, 
salt  and  enough  bread  crumbs  so  that  it 
can  be  easily  molded  with  the  hands.  Fry 
with  very  little  grease,  or  it  will  crumble. 

Vegetable  mystery  roast  is  a  good  way 
to  use  up  “odds  and  ends.”  This  may 
be  begun  with  peanut  butter  and  water, 
as  for  vegetable  sausage,  or  if  desired 
that  part  may  be  left  out.  I  use  some 
mashed  potatoes  ;  I  must  confess  I  never 
measure  them,  but  aim  to  use  about  equal 
parts  of  each  thing.  Plowever  the 
amounts  do  not  seem  to  matter  even  if 
they  vary  greatly.  Cooked  peas,  beans, 
lentils,  tomatoes,  macaroni,  spaghetti  or 
any  leftovers  that  will  consent  to  be 
mashed.  Mash  all  together  thoroughly.  A 
well-beaten  egg  may  be  mixed  into  this 
if  desired.  Add  a  grated  onion  and  bread¬ 
crumbs  to  make  it  stiff.  Pack  into  a 
baking  pan.  Grease  well  over  the  top 
(the  pan  should  also  be  well  greased  be¬ 
fore  putting  roast  in)  and  bake  one  hour 
or  longer. 

We  use  no  meat,  so  I  have  many  meat¬ 
less  recipes,  but  these  three  are  tlie  main 
sandwich  fillers,  although  I  have  several 
others  that  are  good  for  occasional  use. 

MRS.  E.  C.  F. 


Dressing  for  Clam  Bake 

In  response  to  inquiry,  I  find  that  the 
dressing  for  the  barrel  bake  is  made  in 
the  same  way  as  the  regular  chicken  or 
turkey  stuffing,  with  the  addition  of 
onion.  The  onion  and  the  method  of 
cooking  accounts  for  the  difference  in 
taste  mentioned  by  one  of  your  readers. 
Only  at  a  clambake  does  one  find  that  de¬ 
licious  “bake”  flavor.  The  dressing  is  al¬ 
ways  a  favorite  part  of  a  bake,  and  it  is 
usually  wise  to  make  an  extra  amount. 
The  following  is  a  good  recipe  for  dress¬ 
ing  :  To  four  cups  bread  crumbs,  use  one 
teaspoon  salt,  about  two  teaspoons  poul¬ 
try  seasoning,  two  tablespoons  butter, 
two  tablespoons  chopped  onion.  Pour 
over  the  mixture  just  enough  hot  water 
to  hold  it  together,  and  stir  until  well 
blended.  Fill  pie  or  layer  cake  pans 
with  the  dressing  and  cover  with  muslin. 
It  is  then  read  for  the  barrel. 

ESTHER  II.  KNOX. 
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SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

mr  FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards.  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling:  Doable  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners 
on  long:  creoit.  You  receive  one-half  the  profits— paid  weekly. 
No  investment,  no  experience  necessaiy.  Free  selling:  outfit. 
All  or  your  spare  time.  If  income  of  $35.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  you— write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Dept.  240,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FREE  BOOKS 


On  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho, 

Washington,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all  purposes 
for  sale  or  rent.  LOW  EXCURSION  RATES.  Write 

E.G.  Leedy,  Dept.  230,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  ail  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  1«4  Waydell  St..  Newsrit.  N.  J 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 


By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 


Plum  Butter 

Wash  ripe  plums  thoroughly,  cut  them 
in  pieces  or  crush  them.  Cover  with 
water  and  cook  until  soft ;  rub  through 
a  coarse  sieve  and  measure  the  pulp. 
Add  half  as  much  brown  or  white  sugar 
as  you  have  pulp,  and  to  every  four 
cups  of  pulp  add  one  tablespoon  eaeli  of 
ground  cloves  and  cinnamon.  Simmer 
till  thick  and  store  in  jars.  Be  careful 
not  to  burn  it.  Beatrice  forsyth. 


PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks  • 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  security  dealers  in  New  York  State 
it  re  required  to  fill  out  and  file  full  in¬ 
formation  as  to  past  and  present  securi¬ 
ty  sales  and  complete  data  as  to  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  their  organizations.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  most  drastic  action  yet 
taken  to  protect  the  public  from  bucket- 
shop  operators  and  stock  racketeers.  This 
is  an  amendment  to  the  Martin  act,  the 
State  blue-sky  law,  and  became  effective 
July  1.  This  legislation,  it  is  hoped,  will 
give  supervision  of  the  class  who  have 
defrauded  people  of  the  State  of  many 
millions  through  the  sale  of  worthless 
securities.  It  is  a  criminal  offense  to 
represent  in  advertising  or  offering  se¬ 
curities  for  sale  that  the  State,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Law  or  any  officer  of  either 
recommends  the  purchase  of  any  se¬ 
curities. 

I  noticed  your  comments  on  page  610 
concerning  the  cancellation  of  a  personal 
accident  insurance  policy.  This  was  of 
such  a  general  nature  it  might  be  con¬ 
strued  as  criticising  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole,  and  as  such  unfair.  As 
an  insurance  man  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  on  some  occasions  the  public  has  been 
unfairly  treated  ;  the  same  is  true,  how¬ 
ever.  of  any  other  business  which  might 
be  the  subject  of  comment.  R.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  reaction  is  from  a  representative 
of  one  of  the  high-class  insurance  com¬ 
panies  of  America.  We  think  he  is  jus¬ 
tified  in  his  criticism.  What  we  said  was 
true  in  many  cases  that  come  to  our  at¬ 
tention,  but  it  should  not  have  been  so 
broad  as  to  cover  companies  to  which  it 
does  not  apply.  This  company  and 
others  of  its  class  do  not  issue  the 
limited  policies  at  all  that  make  us  the 
most  trouble  and  patrons  the  most  loss. 
We  have  repeatedly  said  that  their  poli¬ 
cies  covering  all  accidents  are  cheaper 
and  better  than  the  limited  policies  which 
cover  the  accidents  which  rarely  if  ever 
happen.  What  we  said  on  page  610  ap¬ 
plies  fully  to  the  dollar  “limited  policies 
peddled  as  premiums,  and  to  many  others 
of  the  “limited”  class  of  accident  and 
sickness  policies,  but  it  was  an  over¬ 
sight  on  our  part  not  to  except  the  all¬ 
cover  accident  policies  of  standard  com¬ 
panies. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  standing  of  the 
Koval  Dairy,  Inc..  78  North  Avenue, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.?  m.  k. 

New  York. 

This  company  is  in  bankruptcy.  It 
was  a  concern  operated  by  Benjamin 
Kalmanson  who  is  said  to  have  operated 
also  under  his  own  name  in  New  Ro¬ 
chelle.  Kalmanson  served  a  year  and  a 
day  in  Atlanta  for  collecting  false  claims 
on  egg  shipments  through  tlve  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  in  1922.  He  operated 
under  his  own  name  in  New  York  City 
and  also  as  the  Globe  Butter  and  Egg 
Co.  After  completing  his  prison  sen¬ 
tence  he  opened  in  Ncwr  Rochelle  under 
the  name  of  B.  Kalmanson  &  Co.,  and 
later  as  the  Royal  Dairy,  Inc.  Creditors 
claim  they  did  not  know  Kalmanson  was 
operating  the  Royal  Dairy.  Liabilities 
run  over  .$13,000  and  assets  are  said  to 
be  $2,080. 

I  hold  a  first  mortgage  and  the  parties 
cannot  pay  the  taxes.  If  the  place  does 
not  bring  the  price  of  the  mortgage  and 
I  have  to  take  it  back,  and  it  does  not 
bring  the  face  of  mortgage,  have  I  a  right 
to  come  on  to  this  person  who  owns  other 
property  to  get  the  full  amount  he  owes 
me  ?  . .  w*  J- 

New  York. 

If  interest,  or  taxes,  or  principal  of  a 
mortgage  is  not  paid  when  due  and  de¬ 
mand  for  payment  has  been  made,  you 
may  begin  foreclosure  proceedings  at  once 
for  principal  and  at  the  end  of  days  of 
grace  specified  in  the  mortgage  for  inter¬ 
est  and  taxes.  You  cannot  include  per¬ 
sonal  property  in  the  foreclosure,  but  if 
the  property  does  not  sell  for  enough  to 
cover  all  charges  you  may  take  a  defi¬ 
ciency  judgment  for  the  remainder, 
against  the  signer  of  the  bond.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  will  probably  take  five  or  six 
weeks,  and  possession  then  goes  promptly 
to  the  buyers.  You  will  need  an  attorney. 

I  own  a  share,  or  gold  bond,  for  .$500 
at  6*4  per  cent  interest  in  a  mortgage, 
which  is  now  in  default.  They  have  sent 
me  the  enclosed  circular.  I  feel  you  can 
advise  me  what  is  best  to  do.  J.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  the  circular  letter  no  definite  propo¬ 


sition  is  made.  You  are  merely  asked  to 
file  your  bond  with  a  committee.  This 
would  give  the  committee  authority  to 
agree  to  any  plan  in  your  name  which 
the  same  committee  or  its  members  pro¬ 
posed.  Some  of  these  committees  may 
act  honestly  for  the  bondholders,  but  at 
least  some  of  them  act  particularly  for 
their  own  benefit  and  profit.  You  have 
no  assurance  of  their  integrity  or  of  their 
purposes.  Sometimes  they  are  the  very 
men  who  led  you  into  a  bad  investment. 
They  usually  make  charge  for  their  ser¬ 
vices.  If  they  helped  outdo  you  before, 
it  is  not  prudent  to  allow  them  to  do  it 
again.  We  advise  holding  the  bonds  un¬ 
til  someone  makes  a  definite  proposition 
and  then  decide  whether  or  not  you  will 
accept  it.  When  you  do  the  bonds  may 
be  delivered  through  your  bank  or  other¬ 
wise. 

Will  you  find  out  if  the  Queen  Anne’s 
Patents  No.  1.  2,  3,  4  and  Harlem’s  Com¬ 
mons  estate  have  been  settled,  and  if  they 
are  trying  to  settle  them?  Is  it  very  valu¬ 
able?  f.  m.  n. 

Virginia. 

There  have  been  repeated  inquiries  in 
regard  to  these  estates,  and  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  the  status  of  the  property  and  the 
court  decision  and  opinion  as  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  State : 

A  grant  of  62  acres  in  the  city  of  New 
York  was  made  to  Anneke  Jans  Bo- 
gardus  in  1654  and  confirmed  to  her  chil¬ 
dren  and  heirs  in  1667.  This  land  was 
known  as  Company  Farm.  King’s  Farm 
and  Duke’s  Farm.  In  1697  a  deed  of 
confirmation  was  granted  to  Trinity 
Church.  Broadway,  Manhattan.  In  1897 
an  organization  was  incorporated  under 
the  name  “Union  Association  of  Heirs 
of  Harlem,  Anneke  Jans  Bogardus  and 
Edwards  and  Webber  Estates,”  the  ob¬ 
ject  being  to  collect  evidence  to  establish 
the  rights  of  heirs  to  certain  estates  in 
America  and  Europe.  John  II.  Fonda 
was  president  and  an  indictment  was 
procured  against  him  and  Elmer  E.  Good 
on  a  charge  of  using  the  mails  in  a 
scheme  to  defraud.  This  scheme  related 
to  the  representation  to  many  people 
throughout  the  country  that  they  were 
entitled  to  land  held  by  Trinity  Church, 
which  title  of  Trinity  Church  had  been 
established  by  the  New  York  State 
courts. 

In  1917  Willis  T.  Gridley,  an  attorney, 
was  disbarred  for  soliciting  funds  to  fi¬ 
nance  investigation  into  property  of 
Trinity  Church  when  he  knew  there  was 
no  chance  of  success.  In  1915  U.  S. 
Attorney  Snowden  A.  Marshall,  said  that 
decisions  in  civil  suits  brought  by  vari¬ 
ous  individuals,  and  proceeding  brought 
by  the  State  of  New  York  over  30  years 
ago,  it  may  be  well  said  the  purpose  of 
the  corporation  is  not  a  legitimate  one 
and  it  seemed  as  if  “some  means  ought  to 
be  found  to  end  the  assertion  of  perfectly 
fatuous  claims  and  the  obtaining  of 
money  from  those  who  are  deluded  with 
the  idea  of  being  deprived  of  their  rights 
by  reason  of  their  heirships.”  In  spite 
of  this  week  after  week  someone  starts 
the  ball  rolling  again  and  demands  are 
made  for  money  to  prosecute  these  un¬ 
warranted  claims.  The  case  has  been 
tried  in  court  and  Trinity  Church  has 
undisputed  right  to  the  land,  and  any 
attempts  at  litigation  mean  so  much 
money  thrown  to  the  winds. 

Lewis  R.  Schwartz,  Inc.,  1440  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City,  say  they  can  get  us 
a  mortgage  loan  on  our  farm,  but  we 
must  pay  for  the  appraiser  designated 
by  the  attorney  representing  the  lenders. 
Are  they  reliable  people?  The  American 
Mortgage  and  Realty  Co.,  Widner  Bldg., 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  got  $25  from  us 
that  way  last  year,  so  do  not  care  to  lose 
any  more.  c.  J.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  find  no  rating  for  the  corporation, 
but  it  may  be  worth  a  million,  and  after 
the  appraisal  is  made,  and  the  expense 
paid  by  you,  it  may  refuse  to  make  the 
loan.  We  would  not  advise  a  farmer  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  appraisal 
of  a  farm  by  an  unknown  appraiser 
through  an  unknown  lawyer  in  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  an  unknown  corporation  for 
an  unknown  amount.  It  is  time  enough 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  loan  when  you 
receive  the  money. 

I  always  want  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  long 
as  I  have  a  dollar.  It  has  saved  me 
many  a  dollar.  I  tell  the  travelers  who 
come  to  my  home  that  I  shall  have  to 
ask  The  R.  N.-Y.  first.  As  soon  as  I 
mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  they  beat  it  away. 
Enclose  $2  for  my  subscription  and  for 
a  friend.  J.  S. 

New  Jersey. 

We  are  glad  to  be  on  call  and  help  out 
with  information  as  we  can,  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  renewal  and  new  subscription. 


Schools  and  Churches.  —  Will  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  pardon  the  Par¬ 
son  if  he  quotes  from  a  letter  he  got  the 
other  day  from  a  school  way  down  coun¬ 
try?  He  has  always  wanted  so  much 
that  country  schools  and  church  work 
more  and  more  closely  together.  “Dear 
Mr.  Gilbert,”  this  pupil  of  the  school 
writes,  “we  want  you  to  know  that  we 
are  having  perfect  times  in  school  now. 
I  have  never  enjoyed  school  life  so  much. 
Of  course  most  of  this  is  due  to  your 
kindness  in  bringing  us  the  sewing-ma¬ 
chine,  the  organ,  the  phonograph,  the  ta¬ 
ble  and  dishes,  and  the  magazines.”  Then 
this  girl  goes  on  to  pay  tribute  to  their 
teacher,  “without  whom  none  of  our  fine 
happy  times  in  school  could  be.”  The 
Parson  has  another  sewing-machine  out 
in  the  shed  now  that  will  go  to  another 
school  this  Fall.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  school  mentioned  above  came  down 
to  church  Sunday  with  a  fine  children’s 
day  program  ready  to  put  on,  or  that 
any  time  they  will  all  go  down  and  clean 
up  this  church  of  the  Parson’s  as  clean 
as  a  whistle? 

The  Ordination. — Day  before  yester¬ 
day  was  a  great  and  blessed  day  for  the 
Parson’s  family.  George  arrived  with 
his  bride  from  Minnesota  last  Saturday — 
this  is  Thursday,  July  7 — and  on  Tues¬ 
day  we  had  the  ordination  down  in  the 
old  church  where  he  had  been  with  Par¬ 
son  on  many  a  long  cold  trip  as  a  little 
boy.  One  of  the  first  trips  he  made  was 
when  he  was  four  years  old,  and  we  took 
a  stove  down  with  an  old  horse  and  a 
heavy  toe-board  wagon.  We  left  here  at 
half  past  two — the  school  children  were 


George  Jr.  and  His  Bride 


out  at  recess  when  we  went  by,  and  we 
got  there  after  six  o’clock.  It  was  a 
biting  cold  night.  “Mamma,”  said  the 
boy  when  we  got  home  the  next  night, 
“we  went  on  that  longest  road.”  There 
were  over  100  people  in  the  church  at 
this  ordination  service  and  all  had  a  pic¬ 
nic  dinner  on  the  lawn,  and  then  many 
went  into  the  church  again  and  we  had 
a  baptism  and  the  children  put  on  their 
program  as  mentioned  above,  and  a  for¬ 
mer  minister,  now  92,  gave  a  wonderful 
talk.  In  the  picture  you  will  see  George 
and  his  bride  standing  in  front  of  the 
church  doors  where  the  ordination  took 
place.  The  Parson  does  not  live  within 
20  miles  from  this  church.  He  has  just 
had  this  lettering  put  over  the  door.  When 
people  get  down  in  this  place  they  don’t 
know  what  town  they  are  in,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  what  kind  of  a  church  they  run 
across.  We  had  a  collection  of  $2S.  We 
are  going  to  try  to  give  the  church  a  coat 
of  paint  this  Summer.  We  shall  go  down 
and  stay  there  nights  and  make  it  sort  of 
a  combination  of  camping  and  painting. 
We  are  going  to  do  some  chopping,  too, 
on  some  dry  tops  where  the  sawmill  has 
been. 

Picnics.  —  We  had  a  Sunday  school 
come  here  for  a  picnic  the  other  day.  We 
had  seating  around  our  pond  for  126  and 
there  were  over  150  to  dinner.  They 
claimed  they  had  the  best  time  they  ever 
had.  We  have  a  fine  wading  pool  for  the 
little  tots  as  well  as  swimming  hole,  and 
also  a  slide  from  which  they  land  right  in 
the  water — a  slide  that  had  got  too  well 
worn  for  the  sclioolhouse,  and  so  given 
to  us,  and  we  fixed  it  up  a  bit.  The  Par¬ 
son  will  send  in  a  picture  of  it  next  time. 

Save  Postage. — What  stories  they  do 
tell  about  the  Scots!  The  bishop  was 


telling  one  yesterday.  He  had  been  up  to 
a  church  conference,  and  they  claimed 
there  that  one  boy  had  not  showed  up 
and  would  not  get  there  till  the  seventh. 
He  was  a  Scotch  boy  and  was  held  up 
sending  out  his  Christmas  cards  for  next 
December  before  the  three-cent  postage 
was  required.  There  is  another  one  they 
tell  about  Lindbergh.  It  is  said  he  was 
flying  about  England  when  one  of  the 
wings  seemed  to  get  loose.  It  got  worse 
and  worse,  so  he  sped  toward  Scotland, 
and  as  soon  as  he  even  passed  over  the 
corner  of  that  country,  all  the  nuts  tight¬ 
ened  up  as  tight  as  you  please  and  lie 
went  happily  on  his  journey.  Did  you 
hear  about  the  man  that  asked  for  the 
price  of  a  ticket  from  Albany  to  Buffalo? 
“Why,  it  is  so  much,”  stated  the  agent. 
“And  what  is  the  price  of  a  ticket  from 
Buffalo  to  Albany?"  he  asked.  “What’s 
the  matter  with  you?”  snarled  the  agent. 
“Are  you  kiddin’  me?”  “Far  from  it,” 
said  the  man.  “How  long  is  it  from 
Christmas  to  New  Year’s?”  “Why  a 
week.”  came  he  answer.  “Sure  enough, 
and  how  long  is  it  from  New  Y'ear's  to 
Christmas?”  The  agent  had  nothing  more 
to  say.  A  minister  saw  a  prominent 
parishioner  get  up  and  walk  out  during 
the  sermon.  He  though  he  liiust  have 
been  taken  ill,  and  after  the  service  he 
hurried  down  to  ask  his  wife  about  it.  “I 
saw  your  husband  go  out  during  the 
sermon.  I  do  hope  he  was  not  taken 
seriously  ill  or  anything.”  “Oh.  no,” 
came  the  answer.  “He  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  walking  in  his  sleep.” 

All  at  Home. — The  children  are  all 
at  home  this  week,  but  George  and  his 
bride  start  back  for  the  west  on  Monday, 
10  days  at  home.  This  very  minute 
George  is  trying  to  make  the  power  lawn- 
mower  go.  We  bought  it  second-hand  for 
$50  and  apparently  got  badly  stuck  for 
we  have  never  got  much  use  out  of  it. 
Always  something  the  matter.  Last  year 
George  got  quite  a  little  work  out  of  it, 
and  so  we  planned  letting  him  overhaul 
it  this  Summer.  Sister  is  practicing  on 
her  new  saxophone — new  to  her — and  she 
plays  with  the  orchestra  now  at  the  coun¬ 
try  parties.  So  many  have  asked  how 
her  health  is  now.  She  seems  to  be  all 
right  in  spite  of  the  terrible  time  she 
had.  She  lost  a  year  in  school  and  has 
one  more  year  in  high  school.  She  hopes 
to  go  to  college  after  that — perhaps  Wil- 
liam  and  Mary  down  in  Virginia.  She 
thinks  if  she  worked  hard  on  her  sax 
she  might  earn  something  with  it  in  col¬ 
lege  and  help  out  that  way.  She  has 
saved  up  some  to  start  on  the  first  year. 
Clossie  is  playing  on  his  violin  and  when 
through  with  that  he  will  work  awhile 
at  the  cornet.  He  has  got  so  now  he  can 
lead  the  hymns  in  church  and  plays  on 
it  some  at  the  parties.  Shelley  is  up¬ 
town  practicing  on  the  big  pipe  organ  up 
there.  He  has  charge  of  all  the  music 
in  the  church  and  missions,  and  we  do 
not  see  how  we  could  get  along  without 
him.  He  takes  care  of  the  cars  and 
helps  on  the  farm  and  plays  the  piano 
and  leads  the  orchestra.  As  for  Charles, 
or  “Ta”  as  we  call  him,  he  is  over  fixing 
up  a  couple  of  cots  in  a  small  tent  by  the 
brook  Avliere  lie  and  another  boy  propose 
to  sleep  tonight.  The  Parson  has  some 
doubts  about  their  braving  the  mosqui¬ 
toes,  but  he  is  hanging  up  some  netting 
to  try  to  keep  them  out.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  us  will  try  to  get  in  a  little  rest 
after  dinner,  as  it  will  be  way  after  one 
o’clock  when  we  get  in  tonight. 

The  Garden. — We  had  new  potatoes 
on  June  30  this  year.  They  are  good, 
but  not  very  many  in  a  hill.  It  was  very 
dry  at  the  time  they  were  setting.  The 
tops  of  the  late  potatoes  look  fine.  There 
have  been  practically  no  potato  bugs  this 
year.  In  fact  all  crops  look  fine  now. 
There  has  been  enough  rain  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  We  cut  one  piece  of  Alfalfa  quite 
early — there  were  blossoms  here  and 
there.  Some  thought  we  had  killed  by 
so  early  a  cutting.  It  was  not  very  heavy 
and  seemed  sort  of  scorched  and  stunted 
in  places  .  We  know  now  this  was  from 
the  very  dry  weather  we  had  early  in  the 
season — during  May.  We  had  a  week  of 
rainy  weather  and  also  spread  on  a  good 
coat  of  superphosphate  anil  now,  July  8, 
the  second  crop  is  splendid — one  of  the 
finest  the  Parson  ever  saw,  anil  ready  to 
cut  again.  With  more  rain  we  shall  get 
three  big  crops  off  this  piece.  We  got 
three  good  crops  from  it  last  year.  By 
cutting  just  as  soon  as  it  is  in  blossom 
the  stalks  do  not  get  so  big  and  dry,  and 
the  cows  will  clean  them  up  well. 

Old  Home  Gatherings. — Day  after 
tomorrow  we  have  a  big  picnic  of  our 
main  church  here  at  the  house.  They  will 
come  up  from  six  miles  away  right  after 
the  morning  service.  Then  on  the  third 
Sunday  in  August  we  will  have  an  Old 
Home  Day  in  the  church,  the  picture  of 
which  you  see.  We  have  signs  to  direct 
people  "to  the  church  from  all  the  country 
round.  Do  you  have  an  Old  Home  Day 
in  your  church?  If  you  don't,  do  try  it. 
It  is  fine  for  the  people  who  live  round 
about,  fine  for  those  who  used  to  live 
there,  and  fine  for  the  church  itself.  It 
is  little  or  no  work.  They  all  bring  the^r 
own  food — you  just  furnish  the  coffee.  No 
matter  how  hot  it  is.  many  people  like  a 
good  cup  of  coffee  with  their  dinner. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

National  Secretary  Harry  A.  Caton 
has  an  announcement  which  brings  cheer 
to  every  member  of  the  order.  Up  to 
June  4.  the  number  of  new  Granges  or¬ 
ganized  during  the  present  Grange  year, 
which  began  October  1,  1932.  was  252, 
which  was  just  47  more  than  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  one  year  ago. 

Since  the  National  Grange  began 
awarding  Golden  Sheaf  certificates  to 
Grange  members  with  50  or  more  years 
membership  at  the  annual  meeting  last 
November  at  Madison,  Wis.,  a  total  of 
519  members  have  been  thus  honored. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
recently  honored  is  Thomas  C.  Atlceson, 
of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Atkeson  served 
24  years  as  Master  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Grange,  and  for  many  years 
as  National  Grange  representative  at 
'Washington,  D.  C.  lie  also  served  his 
State  Grange  as  assistant  steward,  sec¬ 
retary  and  lecturer,  one  term  each  and  as 
State  Overseer  eight  years.  Then  he 
served  as  National  Grange  Overseer  for 
eight  years,  and  might  have  been  elected 
National  Master  if  he  would  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  office.  Mr.  Atkeson  also 
served  six  years  on  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Grange,  a  portion  of 
that  service  as  chairman.  His  service  as 
Washington  representative  covered  a 
period  of  eight  years,  beginning  this  work 
January  1.  1919.  Mr.  Atkeson  was  80 
years  old  last  February.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  the  most  complete  history  of 
the  Grange  organization  ever  published, 
which  was  issued  in  1910. 

Thirteen  State  Granges  have  made  one 
or  more  perfect  reports  to  the  National 
Grange  secretary  during  the  present 
Grange  year.  By  a  perfect  report  is 
meant  that  every  Grange  within  that 
State  has  paid  its  dues  to  the  State  sec¬ 
retary  for  the  quarter  reported.  The 
honor  roll  of  States  follows :  Delaware, 
Illinois.  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Minne¬ 
sota,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and 
West  Virginia. 

The  list  of  new  Granges  organized  in 
the  various  States  for  the  eight  months 
ending  June  1  is  reported  by  National 
Secretary  Caton  as  follows:  California, 
23:  Colorado,  3;  Idaho,  17;  Illinois,  8; 
Indiana,  10;  Kansas,  8;  Maryland,  2; 
Massachusetts,  1;  Michigan,  3;  Minne¬ 
sota,  8;  New  Hampshire,  1;  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  2:  New  York.  2;  North  Carolina, 
65;  Ohio.  11;  Oklahoma,  3;  Oregon,  15; 
Pennsylvania,  3;  South  Carolina,  25; 
Texas,  2;  South  Dakota,  1;  Vermont,  5; 
Virginia,  13;  Washington,  7;  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  1:  Wisconsin,  9;  total,  248. 

Mrs.  Susan  W.  Freestone,  National 
Grange  Superintendent  of  Juvenile  work, 
reports  16  new  Juvenile  Granges  orga¬ 
nized  during  May.  Of  these,  six  came 
from  New  York,  six  from  Ohio,  two  from 
Washington  and  one  each  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Idaho. 

The  series  of  regional  conferences  held 
in  New  York  State  during  the  Spring 
months  by  State  Master  Fred  J.  Free¬ 
stone.  State  Lecturer  Elizabeth  L.  Ar¬ 
thur  and  Mrs.  Freestone  as  National 
Juvenile  Superintendent,  showed  a  total 
attendance  of  2.966  for  the  31  sessions 
held.  The  total  for  1931  was  2.445.  The 
present  series  saw  616  Granges  repre-  \ 
sen  ted.  There  were  392  Subordinate 
Grange  Masters  in  attendance,  35  Po¬ 
mona  Masters,  415  Subordinate  Grange 
lecturers.  43  Pomona  lecturers,  109  Ju¬ 
venile  Matrons,  50  county  deputies  and 
41  Juvenile  deputies,  as  well  as  many 
other  Grange  officers  and  members.  Over 
70  per  cent  of  the  Granges  of  the  State 
were  represented  at  these  conferences. 
Seven  counties  had  every  Grange  rep¬ 
resented  and  seven  others  lacked  but  one 
Grange  of  having  a  perfect  record.  Os¬ 
wego  County  had  the  largest  attendance, 
with  174  present.  Of  the  38  Granges  in 
that  county  32  were  represented. 

Two  notable  gatherings  of  Grange 
workers  during  August  are  the  annual 
conference  of  Grange  lecturers  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  on  August  9-12,  and  a  simi¬ 
lar  meeting  at  Orono,  Me.,  August  22-26, 
for  the  New  England  Grange  lecturers. 
The  latter  conference  will  be  the  21st  for 
the  New  Englanders  and  the  6th  for  the 
Middle  Atlantic  group. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  July  9,  1932.) 

Market. — Beef  steers  and  yearlings  closing 
fully  steady  with  week’s  advance,  compared 
with  week  ago  25  to  50c  higher,  $8  paid  for 
medium  weight  and  weighty  steers,  some  held 
higher,  bulk  of  sales  $6.50  to  $7.25.  Bulls 
steady;  she  stock  and  cutters  sharing  steer  ad¬ 
vance.  bulk  fat  heifers  $5.75  to  $6.25;  medium 
bulls  $4.50  to  $5;  butcher  cows  $3.50  to  $4;  cut¬ 
ters  $1.50  to  $2.  Stockers  and  feeders  slow, 
steady,  bulk  light  stocker  steers  $4.25  to  $5. 
Calves  25  to  50c  higher,  top  vealers  $8. 

Sheep  fully  steady,  choice  lamb's  $7.75  to  $8. 

Hogs  steady  with  week’s  25c  advance,  choice 
180  to  240-lb.  westerns  $6  to  $6.25. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  July  9.  1932:  Cat¬ 
tle,  39  ears;  11  St.  Paul,  8  St.  Louis.  5  Kansas 
City.  4  Virginia,  4  Texas,  4  Sioux  City,  1  West 
Virginia.  1  Kentucky.  1  Michigan;  containing 
1,383  head,  2.008  head  trucked  in;  total  cattle, 
3,391  head,  498  calves,  1,789  hogs,  096  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.75; 
medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6  to  $7;  common, 
900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $6;  choice.  1,100  to 
1.300  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.50;  good,  1,100  to  1.300 
lbs..  $7  to  $7.75;  medium,  1,100  to  1.300  lbs.. 
$6.25  to  $7;  choice.  1.300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $7.75 
to  $8.50;  good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.75. 

Heifers.— Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.50; 
good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6;  medium, 
550  to  850  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5.25;  common,  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.50. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4  to  $4.50;  good,  $3.50  to  $4; 


common  and  medium,  $2.75  to  $3.50;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter,  $1.50  to  $2.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $4.25  to  $5.25; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4.25;  year¬ 
lings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $7  to  $8;  medium, 
$6  to  $7;  cull  and  common,  $4.50  to  $0. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6.50;  common  and 
medium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $5.25;  good 
and  choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6.75; 
common  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $3.75 
to  $5.50. 

Ilogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6;  lt.  wt..  good  and  choice,  180 
to  200  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6.25;  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6.25;  med.  wt.. 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6.25; 
hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice.  250  to  290  lbs.,  $5.50 
to  $6;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to  350 
lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50;  pkg.  sows,  medium  and  good, 
275  to  500  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $5. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $20,50;  shorts.  $21;  hominy,  $21;  mid¬ 
dlings.  $26;  linseed,  $31.50;  gluten,  $21.50; 
ground  oats,  $25;  Soy-bean  meal,  $28.50;  liog- 
meal,  $29;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $24.50; 
’dairy  feed,  16  per  cent.  $24.25;  ’dairy  feed,  20 
per  cent,  $26.25;  (16  and  20  per  cent  dairy  feeds 
marked  *  contain  mill  by-products);  dairy  feed, 
20  per  cent,  $28.50;  dairy  feed,  24  per  cent, 
$29.50;  dairy  feed,  25  per  cent,  $30.25;  dairy 
feed,  32  per  cent,  $31.25;  horse  feed,  85  per 
cent.  $29;  Alfalfa,  regular.  $27;  Alfalfa,  re¬ 
ground,  $28.50;  steer  feed,  $27.50. 


A  Note  on  Dishorning 

In  regard  to  dishorning  grown  cattle, 
and  stopping  bleeding,  we  tie  a  piece  of 
feed  bag  string  tightly  around  roots  of 
horns  at  the  head.  Disinfect  and  dry  off 
well,  and  put  a  coat  of  tar  on  the  horn. 
Of  course  the  best  plan  is  to  remove  the 
horns  with  caustic  when  a  few  days  old. 

South  Carolina.  H.  B.  grimball. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  in  igations.  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS.  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  ana  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO  ,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ET  ffN  1  O  /N  (U  Light  Plant  Storage  Oatteries.  Non- 
b.L/1  w  vll  acid,  odorless,  indistructibie.  15  year 
life.  Guaranteed.  150  ampere  cell,  $1.90  Other  sizes. 
Generating  Plant  Hargains.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  45  Washington  A  ve.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ideal  Location  for  Motorists 


Large,  comfortable,  home-like  rooms.  Quiet 
and  restful  surroundings.  Famous  for  un¬ 
assuming  service  and  excellent  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  -  $2.00  up 

Rooms  with  private  bath  -  -  $2.50  up 

Suites  for  3  or  4  persons  -  -  $5.00  up 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursdny  10  A.  ML  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  man.  must  be  experienced 
milker,  assist  milk  room  ami  farm  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  40S8,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  men,  middle-aged,  white,  Prot¬ 
estant;  one  handy  around  house,  carpenter, 
etc.;  one  take  care  pet  dogs  and  gardener; 
cheerful  dispositions,  references;  both  very 
fond  of  animals;  home  for  life  for  right  men; 
moderate  wages.  O.  YVILLERUP,  YVantagh, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Phone,  Wantagh  208. 


EXPERT  CARPENTER  joiner.  single  or 
widower  to  live  in  main  dwelling  and  act  as 
general  handy-man  about  gentleman’s  country 
estate  located  at  New  Haven,  Oswego  County, 
New  Y'ork  State;  good  habits  and  character  re¬ 
quisite  of  position:  give  age,  copies  of  refer¬ 
ences  and  all  desirable  information  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  application  in  person  not  desired  unless 
requested.  ADVERTISER  4091,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE  to  work  on  dairy 
farm,  near  Middletown,  consisting  of  15  cows; 
state  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  4105, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  outside  man,  bandy,  good 
home,  small  wages.  BOX  26,  North  Bran¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


Situations  Wanted 


SWEDISH  POULTRYMAN  wants  position,  sin¬ 
gle,  sober,  industrious,  competent  to  take 
charge.  ADVERTISER  4050,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  WITHOUT  children,  life  experience 
as  caretakers  of  estate  in  all  branches,  drive 
car;  wife  fine  cook  and  housekeeper;  $125 
month:  finest  references.  ADVERTISER  4059, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  EXPERIENCED  single  men  desire  work 
on  dairy  or  poultry  farms;  drive  car.  FOR¬ 
REST  FISK,  Montague,  Mass 


MAN  WOULD  like  work  on  poultry  farm,  some 
experience;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
4066,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  manager  of 
large  private  estate  or  farm;  experienced  in 
all  branches  of  farming;  managed  500-acre  place 
for  past  7  years;  thoroughly  understands  all 
breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  also 
poultry  and  game  birds:  successful  tree  planter, 
evergreens,  shrubbery',  lawns  and  gardens;  best 
of  reference.  P.  TANGNEY.  308  Dennison  St., 
Highland  Park,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  SWEDISH  man  wants  work  on  farm; 

handy.  E.  OLSSON,  5320  Sixth  Avenue,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  in  his  thirties,  wants  a  position 
as  working  foreman,  herdsman  or  test-cow 
milker,  capable  of  filling  any  position;  life  ex¬ 
perience  with  cattle  or  horses;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  furnished.  ADVERTISER  4067,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


LADY,  GERMAN,  experienced,  wishes  to  keep 
house  on  farm.  Ulster  County.  MRS.  ANNA 
WALTER,  care  Ernest  Rosenfeldt,  R.  F.  D.  3, 
New  l’altz,  N.  Y. 


CHAUFFEUR-GARDENER,  couple,  one  child, 
wishes  year-round  position  with  quarters; 
experienced,  references:  age  37.  WALTER 
BECK,  29  Olive  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


HOLLANDER.  SINGLE,  experienced  in  general 
farm  work,  desires  position;  good  milker.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  chauffeur;  can  do  ail  re¬ 
pairs;  reliable;  references.  BOX  311,  Barre, 
Mass. 


YOUNG  MAN,  19,  Swiss,  experienced,  good 
milker,  teamster.  E.  FRITSCHI,  Box  407, 
Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  HOUSEKEEPER  wants  posi¬ 
tion  in  country;  no  objection  to  children. 
MRS.  MAY  BRODOCK,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN,  28,  hard  worker,  wants  work 
on  farm:  no  experience;  small  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4092,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  WITH  daughter  12  desires  position. 
P.  O.  BOX  97,  Oaklawn,  R.  I. 


FARM  JOB,  thoroughly  experienced,  sober,  re¬ 
liable,  good  milker;  married,  no  children:  ref¬ 
erences.  A.  CONKLIN,  Pleasant  View  Farm, 
Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WISH  position  on  farm  or  estate; 

man  all  around  farmer,  handy  with  tools, 
drive  car;  wife  excellent  cook.  P.  O.  BOX  49, 
Gonic,  N.  H. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  MARRIED,  experienced 
dairy,  poultry,  flowers,  vegetables,  up-keep 
private  estate,  licensed  chauffeur;  age  32;  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  4097,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  32,  carpenter,  repairman,  con¬ 
struction,  painting,  cementing,  haiuly-man; 
own  carpenter  tools;  large  farm,  estate  or  in¬ 
stitution  preferred;  no  liquor  nor  tobacco;  any 
State;  wages  nominal.  PETER  KILDA,  159 
New  York  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  NORWEGIAN  man  wants  work,  has 
taken  care  of  residence;  liaiulv  with  tools; 
first-class  reference.  ANDREW  MYDLAND  22 
70th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN.  SINGLE,  32;  farmer;  nearly  life 
experienced;  use  no  tobacco  or  booze;  honest 
and  reliable:  good  with  cows,  horses  and  ma¬ 
chinery;  wish  position  as  farm  foreman;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  4098,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  GARDENER,  Japanese,  tem¬ 
perate,  dependable,  estate,  commercial;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  4099,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COLLEGE  STUDENT.  Christian,  23,  experi¬ 
enced.  willing  worker,  wishes  to  exchange 
services  on  farm  or  small  estate  for  satisfac¬ 
tory  hoard  and  lodging.  ADVERTISER  4103, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  19,  able  to  drive  truck,  willing 
to  take  any  work;  wages  of  second  consid¬ 
eration.  CHRAI’PA,  Box  54S,  Wharton,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  NO  CHILDREN,  wish  position  on 
farm  or  estate;  man  handy  with  all  kinds 
of  tools,  can  do  some  farm  work;  wife  good 
cook  and  housekeeper;  good  home  to  high  wages. 
ADVERTISER  4110,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


i  MAN,  45,  HUSKY,  wants  any  kind  of  farm 
j  work;  wages  second  consideration.  ADVER- 
!  TISER  4109,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  YANKEE,  desires  responsible  posi¬ 
tion,  estate  or  farm;  above  ordinary  experi¬ 
ence  with  cattle;  practical,  efficient  farmer;  not 
afraid  of  work  hut  living  conditions  must  be 
good;  wife  fine  cook:  details  appreciated;  avail¬ 
able  now  or  September  1.  ADVERTISER  4108, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  DESIRE  position;  man.  gardener,  ex¬ 
perienced  with  all  tools;  woman,  good  cook, 
housekeeper:  good  home,  low  wages,  anywhere. 
G.  RUSSELL,  Wallace,  YV.  Va. 


ACTIVE  MIDDLE-AGED  housekeeper  and  nurse, 
with  boy'  of  7.  wishes  work:  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  MRS.  RING,  YVindsor,  Vt. 


MIDDLE-AGED  HOUSEKEEPER  wants  posi¬ 
tion  in  country:  state  particulars  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  4113,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDYMAN,  AGE  30.  wants  work  for  $10 
month  with  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
4106,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  POULTRYMAN,  34.  single,  sober, 
steady,  desires  position.  R.  MOLLER,  New¬ 
town,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  34,  THOROUGHLY  experi¬ 
enced,  drive  car.  ADVERTISER  4112,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  age  25,  desires  position  on  farm, 
no  experience,  small  salary.  ADVERTISER 
4104,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  YY’ISnES  few  hours  light  work  daily,  ex¬ 
change  room,  hoard;  understands  poultry,  etc. 
ADY’ERTISER  4100,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Energetic,  reliable  cou¬ 
ple,  workers;  neat,  efficient;  cook,  housekeep¬ 
er;  chauffeur,  gardener,  handyman,  milker,  poul- 
tryman.  etc.:  moderate  wages,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4111,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


PAYING.  PLEASANT  and  thoroughly  equipped 
dairy  farm,  costing  $45,000.  is  offered,  com¬ 
plete  in  every  detail,  for  $27,500;  five  miles 
from  good  city  of  30.000,  on  concrete  road;  fifty- 
five  miles  from  New  York  City;  milk  business 
paying  profit  every  day — receive  8c  quart  at 
farm  in  cans;  12-room  house,  all  improvements, 
sanitary  barn,  45  Guernseys;  all  machinery; 
land  is  tractor  worked.  ADVERTISER  4058, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE — Abandoned  farm,  50  acres,  buildings; 

Northern  Oneida  County  line;  $525.  JAMES 
B.  CLACEY,  Clark  Mills,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  poultry  farm.  31  acres, 
7-room  house,  barn  and  outbuildings,  3-car 
garage,  electric  light  and  telephone  in  house; 
laying  house,  24x100;  four  brooder  houses,  12x- 
12;  laying  hens,  stock  and  tools  included;  on 
State  road;  good  location  for  gas  station  and 
roadside  market:  5  minutes  to  town;  price 
$8,500.  G.  MAURER,  Box  100,  Jewett  City, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Attractive  village  farm.  Southern 
Maine,  150  acres,  nice  location,  tarvia  road; 
lights,  town  water,  level,  stone-free  land, 
schools,  stores,  good  markets;  snapshot,  par¬ 
ticulars  on  request.  ADVERTISER  4087,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


142- ACRE.  20-COW  dairy  farm,  Cortland  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. ;  State  road  through  farm;  village 
with  all  advantages  few  minutes  drive;  55 
acres  fertile,  machine-worked  tillage,  80  acres 
never-failing  creek-watered  pasture,  7  acres 
woods;  attractive  10-room  house,  acetvlene  "as* 
good  dairy  barn,  30-liead  concrete  stable,  stor- 
” 8rc  ell;  buildings  in  good  condition;  price 

mvestigate  easy-payment  plan.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE,  or  to  rent,  (50-50  basis)  mv  farm 
in  Y  lrginia  on  State  highway;  110  acres  65 
cultivated;  owner.  ADY'ERTISER  40S9  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  HAY  E  TYVO-FAMILY  house  in  New  Jersey  to 
exchange  for  farm  on  State  road  in  New 
York  State.  ADVERTISER  4093,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Stocked  grocery  store,  electricitv 
gas.  ice  cream;  Route  23,  Eastern  New  York • 
$4,000.  cash  $2,000.  ADVERTISER  4094.  care 
Iw ural  New-Yorker. 

POUL’lItY  OR  TRUCK,  2  acres,  7  rooms  all 
improvements,  right  outside  Vineland,  main 
highway,  beautiful  shade,  700  chickens  included; 
puce  $6,000.  $2,500  cash;  more  land  available- 
more  information  on  writing.  CIIAS 

FRANEK,  Rt.  G,  Box  38,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Small  unoccupied  farm.  New  York 
State,  by  married  farmer;  must  be  cheap, 
tree  from  debts:  pay  cash;  particulars  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  4096,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

100-ACRE  FARM,  level  land,  near  Ilowes  Cav¬ 

ern;  $3, ..00,  easy  terms.  JARKOVSKY,  Mid- 
dleburgh,  N.  Y. 

YVANTED — Rent,  optioii  of  buying,  few  acres 

small  house,  Catskill  Mountains  locality  full 
particulars.  KELSEY,  33  Bank  St.,  New  York 

YVANTED  —  Boarding-house,  fully  furnished 

preferable  with  lake  or  brook,  around  C’ats- 
5  ,1s'.  '"'.1,st  *«>nt  State  highway;  owners  mail 
full  details.  BAADER,  Aqueduct,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

0.  IIREE-ROOM  BUNGALOW,  chicken  buildings 

and  business,  1  acre;  $3,500,  terms.  BOX 

J07,  Bayshore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

COMMU'J  ER  S  NEYV  6-room  home,  steam  heat 
brass  plumbing,  parquet  floors,  double  garage 
large  plot;  3  minutes’  walk  Erie  station! 
churches,  stores,  school;  price  $4,500.  small 
cash,  balance  like  rent.  YVM.  SCHIMMEL 
Grove  St.,  YValdwick,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 9  acres,  6-room  house,  1.200  poul¬ 

try,  crops.  M.  J.  RICE,  Rt.  1,  Millville,  N.  J. 

F<>.11  or  exchange,  service  station  and 

dwelling,  on  main  road  in  metropolitan  area, 
doing  good  business,  for  village  property  or 
small  farm.  ADVERTISER  4107,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

C’IIE\  ItOLET  AGENCY  on  Del-Mar-Y’a  Pen- 

insula,  doing  excellent  business;  new  modern 
fire-proof  building,  stock  at  valuation;  photo 
and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  4102,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRY’  FARM  wanted  to  rent  by  thoroughlv 

experienced  poultryman  and  liatchervman* 
must  be  modern,  well  equipped  place,  stocked 
with  1,000  or  more  good  laying  birds;  please 
describe  plant  and  state  rental;  photos  appre¬ 
ciated  and  returned.  ADVERTISER  4101  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

F(iR  S-YLE— 276-acre  grade  A  dairy  farm,  barns 

for  .X)  cows;  2  miles  to  village  and  cream¬ 
eries:  running  water  and  electricity;  30  cattle 
team,  tools  and  crops.  YV.  I1ERRALA  Del 
posit,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Farm  suitable  poultry,  near  town. 

good  road,  electricity,  within  two  hours  New 
York.  AD\  ERTISEIl  4114,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Country  Board 

RIDGEWOOD  REST  HOME,  private  sanitorium, 
invalids,  elderly  people;  excellent  food  nurs¬ 
ing  care;  terms  moderate.  GROVE  AND  V \N 
AVE-  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Tel.  Ridgewood 

6-5ol7. 

SUMMER  GUESTS  taken;  cool,  quiet,  rural* 
horses  available;  excellent  cooking  and  ser¬ 
vice;  $15  to  $20.  DOROTHY  ADAMS,  Kirk- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

SUMMER  BOARDERS  wanted,  farmhouse,  $8 
per  week.  BESSIE  BUTLER,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

IDEAL  HOME  to  rest,  $12.  ELMYVOOD  FARM 
Surprise,  N.  Y. 

BOARDERS — Quiet  country  home,  fishing,  bath¬ 
ing:  vicinity  Tri-State  Park;  $10.  YIRS.  I. 
FISCHER,  Ancramdale,  N.  Y. 

Y  ALI.EY  Y IEYV  COTTAGE,  South  Kent,  Conn., 
nice  rooms,  home  cooking,  bathing,  $12. 
MARY  DALY. 

FEYV  GUESTS  taken;  excellent  table  and  ser¬ 
vice;  refined  and  restful;  trained  nurse  in 
home;  ideal  honeymoon  retreat:  $18  per  week* 
city  improvements.  ADA  COBLE,  Stratford, 
Conn. 

BOAR’S  HEAD  camp  sites,  high  ground,  near 
beach,  75c  per  night  or  $4  per  -week. 
EUGENE  F.  NUDD,  Hampton  Beach,  N.  H. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

HONEY,  60  LBS.,  clover,  $4.50;  buckwheat,  $3* 
mixed,  $3.60.  F.  YV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  100  gallons  fancy 
first  run;  60  gallons  No.  2  of  good  flavor. 
GEO.  G.  ELLIOTT,  R.  3,  Bristol,  Vt. 

YY  INSON’S  PURE  HONEY ;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices:  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  YVIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails  postpaid  third  zone, 
clover,  pail.  90  cts;  two,  $1.70;  four.  $3: 
mixed,  pail,  70  cts;  two,  $1.30;  four,  $2.30;  60 
lb.  can,  clover,  here,  $4.50;  two  cans,  $8.50. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

YOUNG  LAYING,  three-banded,  leather-colored 
Italian  queen  bees  50c  each;  10,  40c  each*  25 
35c  each.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala’. 

YVANTED — Deep-well  pump  and  water  svstem 
for  artesian  well.  BOX  116,  Harrison,  N.  YT. 

WANTED — A  used  hay  press  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  FURMAN  HENDRICKSON,  Penning¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


LOWEST 


SIX 

“PLIES”? 

You  can  count  six  layers 
of  cord  here,  but  the  first 
two  under  the  tread  in  this 
tire  (or  in  any  so-called 
“six -ply”  tire  built  this 
way)  do  not  run  from  bead 
to  bead.  Some  tire-makers 
count  these  as  “plies,”  but 
they  are  really  “breaker 
strips, ”so  we  callthem  that 


RIGHT  now  is  the  greatest  time  to  buy  tires 
.  in  the  history  of  the  rubber  business. 

Proof?  Take  a  look  at  the  prices  below. 

These  prices  buy  Goodyear  Tires  —  the 
world’s  first-choice  tires  —  the  best  tires  that 
ever  came  from  the  world’s  largest  rubber 
factories. 

If  you’ve  been  watching  tire  prices  —  you 
don’t  need  to  be  told  that  you’re  looking  at 
tremendous  bargains. 

If  you  haven’t  priced  tires  lately,  take  our 
word  for  it,  no  real  tires  have  ever  been  offered 
at  lower  prices  than  you  are  reading  now. 

You  bet  this  is  a  great  opportunity.  You  can 
get  the  biggest  value,  the  largest  measure  of 
safety,  comfort,  sturdy  life  and  long  mileage 
ever  put  in  a  tire  if  you  ask  this  hardpan 
question: 

“Why  pay  good  money  for  any  second -choice 
-tire  when  FIRST- CHOICE  costs  no  more?” 


GOODYEAR 

SPEEDWAY 


4.40-21 

Price  per 
single  tire 

$•*59 


49 

Each 
In  pairs 


1  J*xMtfvrul&r  | 

PASSENGER  CAR  TIRES 

HEAVY  DUTY  TRUCK  TIRES  | 

4.40-21 

Chevrolet  Ford 

'A*  5 

HHi  Each 

In  pairs 

Price  per  $  A  7  9 
single  tire 

4.50-21 

Ford  Chevrolet 

*C*7 

jB  Each 

In  pairs 

Price  per  $£"*4  3 
single  tire 

4.50-20 

Chevrolet 

•C19 

A  Each 

In  pairs 

Price  per  $  JC,  35 
single  tire 

4.75-19 

Ford  Chevrolet 
Plymouth 

$A16 

W  Each 

6.00-20 

*1130 

Jv  Each 

In  pairs 

Price  per  ®  ^  65 

single  tire 

30  x  5 

#1487 

vi&SsfflA  Each 

■  In  pairs  1 

In  pairs 

Price  per  $4L  3  3 

single  tire 

Price  per  £P  35  1 

single  tire  3? 

5.00-19 

Chrysler  Dodge 
Nash 

645 

In  pairs 

Price  per  $4^6  5 
single  tire  9# 

5.00-20 

Essex  Nash 

s&55 

Each' 

In  pairs 

Price  per  $4^7  5 
single  tire 

5.25-18 

Chrysler  Buick 

sif30 

M  Each 

In  pairs 

Price  per  $PJf5  3 
single  tire  M 

5.50-19 

Buick  Dodge 

Durant 

$G23 

1^9  Each 

In  pairs 

Price  per  ^4S4  8 
single  tire 

7*50-20 

•«£80 

Each 

'  jn  pairs 

Price  per  $4*B4k45 

single  tire 

32  x  6 

*TC5° 

Each 

-  In  pairs 

Price  per  ^*94%50  1 
single  tire 

6.00-18  HD 

[6  full  plies  and  2 
“breaker  strips  ’’] 
Auburn  Chrysler  Reo 

IOS 

In  pairs 

Price  per  A65 

single  tire 

6.50-19  HD 

16  full  plies  and  2 
“breaker  strips ’’\ 

Franklin  Nash  Hupmobile 

Tit? 

In  pairs 

Price  per  ^p3Q 

single  tire 

30X3%  Reg.  Cl. 
Ford  —  Model  T 

VI06 

■A  Each 
^BB  In  pairs 

Price  per  *  Jk  1 9 
single  tire  *7 

GOODYEAR 

TUBES 

are  now  so 
low  priced 

it’s  thrifty  to  put  a  new 
tube  in  every  new  tire 

8.25-20 

36*° 

Price  per 

single  tire  § 

34  x  7  | 

*1C30  1 

In  pairs  ■ 

Price  per  4L40  1 

single  tire 

4.50-20 

Price  per  ® 
single  tire 

S389 


79 

Each 
In  pairs 


4.50-21 

Price  per  ^ 
single  tire 

$*95 


83 

Each 
In  pairs 


4-75-19 

Price  per 
single  tire 

$/*$3 


50 

Each 
In  pairs 


5.00-19 

Price  per 
single  tire 

$/i*s 


72 

Each 
In  pairs 


5.00-20 

Price  per 
single  tire 

S/«»S 


80 

Each 
In  pairs 


5.25-21 

Price  per  $ 
single  tire 

$C9$ 


82 

Each 
In  pairs 


30  x  3% 

Reg.  Cl.  $ 
Price  per 
single  tire 

*33, 


30 

Each 
In  pairs 
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Some  Vermont  Gardens 

Wo  all  find  much  fault  with  the 
weather;  nevertheless  the  gardens  I  have 
seen  have  been  unusually  good.  Peonies 
bloomed  freely  with  exceptionally  large 
flowers  and  roses  are  fairly  bending  un¬ 
der  their  fragrant  load.  People  have 
found  out  how  easily  hardy  perennials 
are  raised  from  seed,  and  it  astonishes 
me  every  year  to  see  how  quickly  some 
varieties  leap  into  favor. 

The  sweet  rocket  (Ilesperis)  is  one  of 
these.  Nearly  every  garden  boasts  a  few 
clumps,  and  it  is  really  one  of  the  best 
additions  to  our  garden.  It  is  old,  of 
course,  but  one  of  the  old  plants  that  dis¬ 
appear  and  suddenly  find  themselves 
again  in  demand.  The  garden  heliotrope, 
or  valerian,  Valeriana  officinalis,  is  an¬ 
other  such  plant,  and  has  come  into  its 
own  again. 

Hardy  hibiscus  or  rose  mallow  is  gain¬ 
ing  admittance  to  more  gardens  every 
year,  and  well  deserves  its  prominence. 
This  readily  grows  from  seed,  and  one 
package  will  supply  plants  for  several 
gardens.  About  30  years  ago  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  much  interested  in  colum¬ 
bines.  and  among  my  friends  and  corre¬ 
spondents  this  too  seems  to  be  on  the 
crest  of  the  wave  of  popularity.  An 
Ohio  friend  writes  of  a  plant  of  the  long- 
spurred  columbine  that  grew  to  be  five 
feet  high.  My  own  have  been  lovely  long- 
spurred  ones  from  English  seed,  and  the 
colors  were  mainly  from  rose  to  scarlet 
with  various  shades  of  cream  to  brilliant 
orange  centers,  while  the  American  seed¬ 
lings  were  principally  blues,  lilac,  laven¬ 
der  and  purple  with  creamy  centers.  A 
friend  divides  seeds  with  me  and  her  va¬ 
rieties  were  scarlet  Sweet  William,  Sta- 
t ice  latifolia,  Thymus  vulgaris,  English 
wallflower  and  Campanula  latifolia 


macrantha,  and  all  have  germinated  free¬ 
ly,  although  I  had  been  told  that  Statice 
latifolia  seldom  germinated  well. 

Sweet  Williams  are  again  popular, 
both  the  mixed  and  the  separate  colors. 
I  noticed  one  border  of  alternate  CEno- 
thera  Youngii  and  scarlet  Sweet  William. 
It  was  rather  a  daring  color  scheme,  but 
with  an  abundance  of  green  in  front  and 
back  of  them  it  is  most  attractive.  (Eno- 
thera  Youngii  and  Delphiniums  carried 
out  the  blue  and  gold  color  scheme  in  one 
garden,  and  in  others  Coreopsis  lanceo- 
lata  was  used  instead  of  (Enothera  and 
in  another  Madonna  lilies  were  planted 
between  and  slightly  in  front  of  the 
Delphiniums. 

I  get  much  inspiration  from  the  group¬ 
ings  in  other  gardens  as  I  pass  by.  As¬ 
sociated  with  another  or  several  other  va¬ 
rieties  often  brings  out  new  beauties  in 
an  ordinary  plant.  Then  again  I  had 
never  thought  much  of  the  Turk’s-cap 
lily,  but  recently  I  saw  a  large  clump 
standing  by  themselves  in  an  angle  of  the 
ell  and  main  part  of  a  white  house,  and 
its  beauty  was  very  striking  with  green 
lawn  in  front. 

Anehusa  varieties  are  delighting  our 
hearts;  the  common  A.  Italiea  and  now 
the  lighter  A.  angustifolia  and  the  darker 
Bluebird.  One  plant  in  the  highest,  hot¬ 
test,  driest  part  of  the  rock  garden  is  a 
deep,  dark  red  Potentilla.  I  never  see  it 
in  other  gardens,  but  it  is  one  of  my 
cherished  plants  and  has  the  added  ad¬ 
vantage  of  not  spreading  nor  self-sowing. 

The  single  Petunia  seed  from  Ger¬ 
many  germinated  freely  and  a  large  bed 
of  them  is  a  rest  to  the  heart.  These  be¬ 
gan  blooming  about  June  15,  or  two 
weeks  earlier  than  mine  usually  do  un¬ 
der  the  same  conditions.  The  self-colors 
are  unusually  clear,  bright  and  velvety, 
and  the  variegated  ones  are  simply  lovely, 


pale  pink  netted  with  deeper  pink  and 
white-throated,  white  with  dashes  of  red 
or  purple  at  the  blossom’s  edge,  and  so 
on  in  infinite  variety.  The  lilac  pinks 
(Dianthus  superbus)  came  through  their 
second  Winter  sturdily.  They  bloomed 
so  freely  over  a  long  period  last  year  and 
I  let  them  ripen  much  seed,  yet  here  they 
are  ready  for  another  season’s  business, 
stronger  than  ever. 

A  friend  has  only  been  gardening  a 
year  or  two  and  says  she  has  raised  very 
few  members  of  the  Dianthus  family. 
Don’t  you  almost  envy  her?  She  has  so 
many  new  joys  in  store,  because  after 
growing  a  few  Dianthus  you  want  them 
all.  The  Cheddar  pink  is  much  like  the 
old  grass  or  clove  pink,  but  a  more  com¬ 
pact  grower.  If  I  were  an  artist  I 
would  like  to  paint  a  picture  of  one  home, 
showing  it  “before  and  after  treatment.” 
Back  of  the  house  was  a  steep  rough 
bank  clothed  with  milkweed,  tin  cans, 
raspberry  bushes,  old  shoes  and  what- 
have-you’s.  Now  it  is  a  terraced  garden 
that  greets  the  eye  from  the  ground  floor 
windows,  while  on  the  second  floor  an 
outside  door  opens  on  to  a  little  bridge 
taking  you  to  the  garden  proper.  There 
are  so  many  plants  that  delight  in  tum¬ 
bling  over  and  reaching  towards  the 
miniature  terrace  below.  Two  other  gar¬ 
dens  boast  pools,  the  cement  work  itself 
being  done  by  the  women  gardeners.  Do 
youn  wonder  they  appreciate  the  pools 
and  pat  themselves  on  the  back  just  a 
little? 

Still  another  rocky,  gravelly  bank  that 
was  the  foreground  of  a  pretty  new  home 
is  now  well  planted  in  a  rock  garden. 
Pockets  have  been  filled  with  good  soil 
and  more  filling  will  be  done  as  time  and 
strength  permits. 

I  haven’t  told  you  of  the  blooming  of 
the  yellow  Digitalis  in  the  home  garden. 


It  isxjjvfry  pretty,  not  as  tail  #  its  bi* 
enniaA&istei-s;  the  leaf  is  quiWdifferent. 
smaller  ^nfl/)n,yro w.  ^.whllv  JTs  color  i  s 
pale  straw  cplor  J$th^l*AWn  spots. 

One  sporf^we  can  alEindulge  in,  is 
studying  catalogs  and  planning  now  to 
get  something  we  can  share  with  each 
other,  and  the  motto  seems  to  be  “Next 
Year.”  Is  it  any  wonder  gardeners  are 
long-lived?  mks.  johx  x.  white. 


Black  Knot  on  Plum  Trees 

I  am  sending  you  some  cuttings  from 
my  plum  trees.  For  the  past  three  years 
this  has  been  coming  on  and  getting 
worse  each  year.  The  trees  are  15  to 
20  years  old.  Will  this  trouble  affect  my 
cherry  trees  and  other  trees?  c. w. 

Westons  Mills,  N.  Y. 

The  twigs  showed  the  large  black  knots 
or  swelling  characteristic  of  the  black- 
knot  disease.  In  earlier  stages  there  is 
a  brownish  bark-like  covering  over  the 
swellings,  but  as  they  develop,  the  char¬ 
acteristic  black  knot  formation  is  domi¬ 
nant. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
which  invades  the  tissue  of  the  twigs  and 
which  cannot  be  controlled  by  any  spray¬ 
ing  measures.  It  is  spread  by  birds  and 
by  similar  carriers.  You  can  see  at 
once,  therefore,  that  control  consists  in 
removing  the  cankers  in  pruning.  If  this 
work  is  done  regularly  and  systematical¬ 
ly  each  year,  black  knot  will  not  become 
a  problem,  but  if  it  is  left  to  go  without 
attention  it  may  become  so  severe  as  to 
kill  the  tree.  Fortunately  it  does  not 
spread  to  other  trees  than  plum  trees. 

H.  B.  T. 


Mount  Mansfield,  Vermont,  Highest  Peak  in  the  Green  Mountains,  4,394  Feet,  Approached  by  Trails  and  a  Hard-surfaced  Road  for  Automobiles 
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Apple  Maggot  Menaces  New  England 

Orchards 

By  M.  B.  Cummings 

The  apple  maggot  threatens  New  England  or¬ 
chards,  and  fruit-growers  are  getting  apprehensive 
lest  this  old-time  i>est  re-establishes  itself  as  a  major 
insect  in  the  Eastern  States.  This  creature  known 
to  many  farmers  as  the  railroad  worm  or  apple  mag¬ 
got.  is  somewhat  like  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly 
i  hat  invaded  Florida  recently  and  threatened  the 
citrus  industry  of  that  State. 

Two  years  ago  this  worm  became  so  serious  in 
Maine  that  the  Pomological  Society  considered  peti¬ 
tioning  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  field  laboratory  in  the  Pine  Tree  State  to 
study  better  methods  of  control.  Since  that  time 
the  apple  maggot  has  been  on  the  increase,  in  other 
New  England  States  where  it  has  become  abundant, 
especially  in  small  orchards,  and  in  family  planta¬ 
tions.  Since  conditions  have  apparently  become 
more  favorable  for  it,  the  insect  is  in  the  vanguard 
of  serious  pests. 

The  whole  situation  with  respect  to  this  creature 
has  commanded  the  attention  of  all  fruit-growers 
and  entomologists,  and  a  meeting  recently  held  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  was  entitled  “New  England  Apple 
Maggot  Conference”  at  which  time  definite  plans 
were  made  to  combat  the  pest,  and  reduce  the  losses 
that  occur  from  it. 

Life  Cycle 

The  life  history  includes  the  four  stages.  Eggs 
are  laid  in  the  apple  under  the  skin  :  the  larvae  or 
worms  or  maggots  which  hatch  work  within  the 
fruit;  the  resting  stage  or  pupa  passes  the  Winter 
in  the  soil,  the  adult  fly  that  appears  about  July  1 
lays  eggs  under  the  skin,  that  soon  hatch  into  mag¬ 
gots  which  infest  apples.  The  flies  lap  their  food 
and  feed  for  a  time  on  the  waxy  secretions  of  the 
leaves  and  fruit,  perhaps  a  week  or  more  before 
laying  the  eggs.  This  is  the  time  for 
effective  spraying. 

They  Pupate  in  Soil 
When  the  maggot  completes  its  de¬ 
velopment  it  leaves  the  fruit  to  go  into 
l he  soil  to  pupate.  Some  of  the  larva* 
or  pupa*  remain  over  in  the  soil  till  the 
second  Summer  so  that  the  picking  of 
the  wormy  fruit  to  break  the  life  cycle 
must  be  continued  over  a  period  of  two 
years  to  show  good  results  from  this 
practice.  It  appears  that  the  maggots 
which  develop  late  in  the  Fall  are  the 
last  to  emerge  in  the  next  year ;  while 
those  that  complete  their  growth  early, 
emerge  first  the  next  Summer. 

When  the  Flies  Come 
The  date  of  emergence  of  the  flies  in 
early  Summer  is  not  precisely  known 
although  it  is  believed  to  be  about 
July  10.  The  adult  fly  which  is  much 
smaller  than  a  house-fly  is  a  pretty 
creature  with  black  bars  on  the  wings 
and  white  cross  lines  on  the  abdomen. 

These  flies  are  of  two  sexes,  and  are 
active  on  warm  sunny  days,  but  hide 
and  rest  when  the  temperature  drops. 

Control  Measures 
Spraying  is  the  main  thing.  Arsenate 
of  lead  at  the  rate  of  3%  lbs.  with  2 y2  gallons  of 
lime-sulphur  in  100  gallons  of  water,  is  the  spray 
to  be  put  on  the  trees  as  soon  as  the  flies  appear 
in  early  July;  all  trees  in  the  orchard  should  be 
sprayed  then,  including  those  of  the  neighbors. 
Spray  thoroughly  with  the  best  help  available. 
Watch  for  emergence  of  the  flies  to  know  just  when 
to  make  the  application.  Pick  and  destroy  infested 
fruit  where  feasible,  or  pasture  the  land. 

Recommendations  of  Conference 
The  several  recommendations  of  the  conference 
aside  from  spraying  were  as  follows :  First,  all 
neglected  trees  should  be  sprayed  or  eliminated.  Ap¬ 
ple  maggot  flies  will  travel  at  least  150  yards; 
farther  with  strong  wind. 

Then  comes  the  suggestion  of  destruction  of 
neglected  or  wild  host  plants  such  as  thorn  apple, 
early  apple  varieties.  The  importance  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  windfall  or  infested  fruit,  was  stressed. 
This  should  be  done  at  least  three  times  a  week 
after  midsummer.  Late  Fall  and  Winter  apples 
should  be  placed  in  storage  as  soon  as  picked  and 
cooled  to  a  temperature  of  32  degrees  Fa  hr. 

In  view  of  the  expense  for  educational  work  for 
the  suppression  of  the  pest,  it  was  agreed  to  ask  for 
State  appropriation ;  the  aid  of  the  commissioners 
of  agriculture  of  all  New  England  States,  and  the 
county  agricultural  agents  be  secured,  and  that  fol¬ 
low-up  work  be  conducted  to  advise  the  grower  of 
apples  of  what  to  do,  and  when  to  carry  out  the 
control  measures. 


The  Clear-winged  Hawk  Moth 

1  am  sending  in  some  insects  that  T  found  buzzing 
around  on  the  lilac  blossoms  like  little  humming¬ 
birds.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  they  are 
harmful  or  not.  h.  g. 

Mac-hias,  N.  Y. 

The  moths  humming  about  the  lilacs  were  a  very 
handsome  species  of  hawk-moth.  Most  moths  and 
butterflies  have  all  four  of  their  wings  completely 
covered  with  very  fine  scales.  These  scales  easily 
rub  off.  and  when  one  catches  a  moth  or  butterfly 
in  the  hand,  many  of  the  scales  come  off  and  re¬ 
main  on  the  fingers  like  a  fine  dust.  In  the  case  of 
these  particular  hawk-moths  sent  by  H.  G.  the  mid¬ 
dle  portion  of  each  wing  is  without  scales.  This  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wing  is  therefore  transparent  like  a  pane 
of  glass,  and  these  moths  are  known  as  clear-winged 
hawk-moths.  Moreover,  the  body  of  each  moth  is 
marked  with  yellow  and  black  areas  greatly  resem¬ 
bling  a  queen  bumblebee.  Indeed,  this  moth  with  its 
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buzzing  noise  has  been  called  the  bumblebee  hawk- 
moth. 

The  hawk-moths  have  very  strong  wings  furnished 
with  many  strong  muscles.  Thus  these  moths  are 
able  to  poise  over  a  flower  like  a  humming-bird. 
Moreover,  each  hawk-moth  has  a  very  long  pro¬ 
boscis  which  it  runs  down  into  the  corolla  of  a  lilac 
or  honeysuckle  flower  in  order  to  suck  out  the  nec¬ 
tar.  Because  of  this  habit  of  visiting  flowers  to  get 
the  nectar,  and  of  poising  over  the  flowers  like  hum¬ 
ming-birds,  they  are  often  called  humming-bird  moths. 

So  far  as  1  know  the  hawk-moths  do  not  injure 
flowers.  Indeed  they  may  benefit  the  flowers  by 
cross-fertilizing  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cater¬ 
pillars  which  hatch  from  eggs  laid  by  some  hawk- 
moths  sometimes  injure  certain  plants  by  devouring 
the  leaves.  The  caterpillars  of  this  clear-winged 
moth  sent  by  H.  G.  live  on  the  snowberry,  but  they 
are  rarely  numerous  enough  to  cause  serious  injury. 

g.  w.  ir. 


Budding  Roses  in  the  Home  Garden 

Budding  is  a  standard  method  of  propagating 
roses.  Rose  seed  may  be  sown,  but  a  much  quicker 
result  may  be  obtained  if  you  buy  rose  seedlings 
from  your  nurseryman.  These  are  spindly  little 
whip-like  plants  about  a  year  old.  They  cost  about 
a  cent  apiece.  Plant  these  in  May  and  by  July 
they  stand  like  little  trees  with  a  woody  stem  and 
bark.  They  are  then  ready  to  bud. 

It  is  better  to  decide  in  the  early  Spring  just 
which  roses  you  wish  to  propagate.  These  bushes 
should  lx*  allowed  to  grow  so  as  to  have  many 
healthy  branches.  By  July  or  August  this  year’s 
growth  of  your  preferred  roses  will  have  formed 
stems  that  have  a  firm  bark.  Last  year’s  growth 
will  not  answer  the  purpose.  From  these  bushes 
cut  pieces  about  six  inches  long  and  having  about 
four  leaves.  Put  these  in  a  small  pan  of  water  so 
as  to  prevent  them  from  drying  out.  Pull  a  leaf 


off  with  a  downward  stroke  and  there  will  appear 
a  tiny  sprout  or  eye  attached  to  the  stem.  With  a 
sharp  knife  cut  this  eye  out,  cutting  nearly  through 
the  stick,  then  peel  off  the  bark  and  discard  the 
wood.  This  frail  piece  of  bark  containing  the  eye 
is  the  new  rose.  To  keep  this  eye  from  drying  the 
least  bit  the  gardener  usually  puts  it  in  his  mouth, 
although  the  pan  of  water  would  answer  the  same 
purpose,  I  believe.  Then  he  proceeds  to  prepare  the 
seedling. 

A  T-shaped  gash  is  made  in  the  bark  of  the  seed¬ 
ling  about  an  inch  above  the  ground.  This  is 
opened  just  enough  to  insert  the  eye  and  then  the 
bark  is  allowed  to  go  back  into  place,  thus  covering 
the  eye.  Wrap  this  firmly  with  raffia  both  below 
and  above  the  eye,  and  tie. 

In  a  fortnight  the  seedlings  may  be  examined  and 
one  will  find  that  the  eye  has  enlarged  and  resem¬ 
bles  a  good-sized  bud,  and  is  green.  In  five  or  six 
weeks  the  raffia  must  be  cut  so  as  to  give  the  bud  a 
chance  to  grow  and  not  be  confined.  Some  eyes  are 
slower  to  take,  but  as  long  as  the  bud  looks  green 
there  is  a  promise  of  life.  If  it  looks  brown  and 
shriveled  the  raffia  may  be  unwound  and  the  seed¬ 
ling  may  be  budded  at  once  on  the  opposite  side. 

This  green  bud  soon  bursts  into  leaves  and  if  the 
weather  is  good  will  bear  a  rose  or  two  before  frost. 
The  next  Spring  the  old  bush  is  cut  away  with  a 
sharp  knife  and  then  the  new  shoot  should  likewise 
be  cut  back  to  within  two  inches  of  the  bud.  Every 
time  a  rose  is  cut  back  a  new  shoot  appears  and 
to  have  a  fine  bush  three  shoots  are  the  rule.  These 
are  called  firsts.  Two  shoots  are  called  seconds  and 
a  one-shoot  rose  is  a  third. 

We  bought  a  hundred  seedlings  and  in  spare  time 
and  evenings  budded  them  with  Claudius  Fernet  and 
the  beautiful  pink  Columbia,  which  has  such  lovely 
wax-like  buds.  We  were  thrilled  to  find  that  80  of 
them  grew  and  we  were  the  veriest  amateurs. 

New  Jersey.  e.  p. 


Endive  for  the  Home  Garden 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  endive  should 
be  more  popular  with  home  gardeners,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  that  it  is  a  good  salad  plant  that  can  be 
grown  during  the  hot  Summer  months.  Another 
factor  of  importance  to  the  home  gardener  is  that 
endive  can  be  stored  in  the  cellar  on  the  approach 
of  freezing  weather  and  will  keep  in  good  condition 
until  near  the  turn  of  the  year. 

The  plant,  Cichorium  Endivia,  is  a  sister  of  the 
common  blue  chicory,  Cichorium  Intybus,  both  being 
members  of  the  great  order  of  composites.  It  is  a 
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native  of  India,  according  to  Bailey,  while  others 
hold  that  it  originated  in  the  Mediterranean  region. 
It  is  not  to  be  classed  with  the  older  domesticated 
plants,  having  been  associated  with  man  no  more 
than  2,000  years,  according  to  Dr.  White,  who  says 
that  it  “shows  but  slight  effect  from  its  2,000  years 
or  more  sojourn  with  man.” 

This  is  one  salad  plant  that  can  be  grown 
throughout  the  growing  season.  For  the  late  crop, 
sow  during  July  or  early  August,  planting  the  seeds 
in  rows  a  foot  or  more  apart,  and  thin  to  stand 
about  a  foot  apart  in  the  row.  Early  thinning  of 
the  plants  is  almost  as  essential  as  a  rich  seed  bed, 
for  rapid  and  uninterrupted  growth  is  quite  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  high  quality. 

The  plant  is  naturally  too  bitter  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  average  person,  but  the  original  unpleasant 
taste  is  entirely  removed  by  blanching  the  leaves. 
Blanching  is  usually  done  by  tying  the  outer  leaves 
together  over  the  heart  of  the  plant.  This  work 
must  be  done  while  the  leaves  are  dry,  for  moisture 
will  cause  the  heart  to  rot  and  the  job  must  be 
thoroughly  done  to  exclude  subsequent  rains.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  better  way  for  the  home  gardener  is  to  blanch 
with  boards.  If  the  latter  plan  is  followed,  place  a 
10  or  12-inch  board  on  each  side  of  the  row,  and 
bring  them  together  over  the  top,  nailing  them 
lightly  in  an  inverted  V-shape.  Blanching  will  be 
accomplished  in  about  three  weeks. 

For  use  during  early  Winter,  take  up  unblanched 
plants  with  a  ball  of  earth  surrounding  the  roots 
some  time  before  hard  freezes  are  to  be  expected. 
Store  them  in  boxes  or  on  the  cellar  floor  where  they 
can  be  watered.  If  they  are  kept  in  the  dark,  the 
heads  will  be  ready  to  use  in  the  usual  time. 

Michigan.  c.  w.  wood. 


Farm  Water  Supply 

We  are  going  to  start  a  well,  and  thought  we 
should  bore  part  of  way  and  drive  the  rest.  We 
have  to  go  around  45  to  48  feet  to 
strike  water.  What  kind  of  pump 
should  one  have,  and  how  far  down  to 
put  well  box  in  order  to  get  a  good  flow 
of  water?  l.  j. 

Maine. 

Under  nearly  every  condition  where 
the  water  is  to  be  used  for  household 
puposes,  the  drilled  well  is  the  best. 
If  this  type  of  well  is  properly  cased 
and  a  suitable  curb  provided  at  the  top, 
there  is  very  little  chance  for  pollution 
of  the  water  supply.  This  type  of  well 
can  be  put  down  through  practically 
any  type  of  soil  formation.  A  driven 
well  can  also  be  made  safe,  but  of 
course  is  adapted  only  to  certain  soil 
formations  which  permit  easy  driving, 
and  which  yield  water  freely.  Sands 
and  gravels  are  in  this  class. 

Tn  a  well  of  this  type  the  depth  to 
which  the  dry  well  should  be  sunk  will 
depend  upon  the  permanent  level  of 
water  in  the  well.  The  cylinder  should 
not  be  more  than  from  20  to  22  feet 
above  the  low-water  level  to  work  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  So  long  as  this  condition 
is  met  any  good  plunger-type  pump  will 
work  satisfactorily.  The  choice  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  local  service  available,  as 
no  matter  how  well  designed  and  constructed  the 
pump  is  when  hew,  it  will  wear  in  time  and  re¬ 
quire  service  and  replacement  of  parts.  The  choice, 
both  in  size  and  type,  will  also  depend  upon  whether 
the  pump  is  to  be  power-driven  or  operated  by  hand, 
and  if  power-driven  upon  the  type  of  power  avail¬ 
able.  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  144S,  obtainable  upon 
request  from  your  Gongressman  at  Washington, 
covers  the  subject  of  farm  water  supply  thoroughly 
and  should  be  of  interest  to  anyone  who  has  in  mind 
the  construction  of  a  well  and  the  installation  of  a 
new  pumping  system.  e.  h.  s. 


Notes  from  Southern  Ohio 

July  4  came  in  with  rain  and  it  hardly  stopped 
for  six  hours,  amounting  to  four  inches  before  it 
quit.  The  streams  are  reported  higher  than  they 
have  been  for  25  years,  locally.  It  has  washed  cul¬ 
tivated  ground  worse  than  for  many  years  and  also 
covered  roads  to  stop  travel  or  make  detours.  It 
is  too  wet  to  work  outdooffe,  so  I  am  giving  some 
information  for  readers. 

We  had  very  dry  and  hot  weather  early  in  the 
Spring,  seeds  did  not  make  good  stands  in  many 
cases  and  plants  set  out  did  not  make  growth  until 
rains  came  in  June.  The  rainfall  the  latter  part  of 
June  has  been  above  normal ;  growth  of  such  crops 
as  could  still  develop  has  been  good  since,  and  the 
supply  of  vegetables  and  fruits  has  been  ample  to 
supply  the  demand.  More  beets  have  been  on  the 
market  than  usual,  and  the  price  down  to  20  cents 
per  dozen  bunches.  Cabbage  jis  down  to  about  a 
dollar  per  100  lbs.,  string  beans  cannot  all  be  sold 
at  40  to  50  cents  per  bushel  for  round  pods. 

Most  of  the  strawberries  ripened  before  we  had 
good  rains.  The  yields  ran  about  a  third  to  half 
crops  and  the  price  averaged  above  $2  per  24-quart 
crate,  and  sour  cherries  with  a  third  of  a  crop  ran 
about  the  same  price.  Large  sweet  cherries  brought 
about  double  that.  Raspberry-growers  were  worried 
up  to  the  time  of  ripening  as  it  had  been  so  dry,  but 
the  rains  brought  out  the  crop  wonderfully,  and  the 
yield  has  been  fair  and  price  better  than  last  year, 
averaging  around  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  crate.  Some 
at  first  sold  for  twice  or  three  times  that  and  few 
for  less  than  $2.  The  blackberries  are  starting  in 
well  now. 

The  March  freeze  killed  all  the  Kieffer  pears  and 
all  the  peaches  except  a  few  of  the  early  hardy  va¬ 
rieties.  Seekel  pears  and  some  other  kinds  are  full, 
plums  a  light  crop.  The  market  is  well  supplied 
with  new  apples  at  50  to  75  cents  per  bushel,  but 
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the  fruit  is  small.  There  are  said  to  be  as  many  or 
more  early  apples  in  this  part  of  the  State  as  last 
year,  but  the  Winter  varieties  will  not  make  a  crop 
of  more  than  half  of  what  was  grown  last  year. 
Some  orchards  are  full,  and  others  from  that  down 
to  almost  nothing.  Some  orchards  have  not  been 
taken  care  of  at  all  this  year,  because  the  owners 
had  nothing  to  pay  the  cost  or  would  not  risk  the 
expense,  fearing  the  fruit  would  not  bring  enough 
to  make  it.  Codling  moth  started  out  bad  early  in 
the  season  but  since  we  have  had  such  big  rains  it 
may  be  that  the  second  brood  will  not  be  so  numer¬ 
ous,  as  the  rain  and  wind  interferes  with  the  moths, 
with  the  eggs  and  with  the  freshly  hatched  worms, 
and  a  good  many  worms  will  never  get  into  the  ap¬ 
ples,  that  might  had  it  been  hot  and  dry.  Fossibly 
the  size  of  a  family  may  be  only  half  of  what  it 
might  have  been  under  favorable  circumstances. 

Lawrence  County,  Ohio.  u.  t.  cox. 


Selecting  New  Cash  Crops 

Every  farmer  is  thinking  of  new  ways  and  means 
or  new  crops  and  outlets  to  help  increase  his  cash 
returns.  When  men  consider  changing  their  crop 
systems,  they  too  often  choose  the  new  crops  on  a 
basis  of  large  or  exceptional  yields  and  profits, 
rather  than  using  the  average  figures. 

The  grower  who  wishes  to  insure  for  himself  a 
profit  must,  under  ordinary  conditions,  secure  bet¬ 
ter  yields  than  average.  This  requires  careful 
thought  as  to  what  kinds  fo  crops  to  grow,  and  care¬ 
ful  methods  of  production  that  will  secure  profitable 
yields  and  satisfactory  quality.  The  question  of 
quality  and  uniformity,  as  well  as  of  yield,  must  be 
considered  more  than  ever  before.  Competition  is 
greater  and  the  trend  of  consumers’  wants  tends 
strongly  toward  a  uniform  product  of  good  quality. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  and  Experiment  Station  has  been  conducting 
surveys  relative  to  the  cost  of  production  and  yields 
on  many  truck  and  market  garden  farms.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  these  surveys  on  the  important  vegetable 
crops  are  as  follows : 


Average  Yield  Maximum  Minimum 


Cabbage,  bids . 

.  211 

467 

75 

Onions  from  sets,  bus . 

.  239.4 

400 

125 

Eggplants,  bus . 

.  410 

... 

... 

Peppers,  bus . 

.  237 

607 

67 

Sweet  potatoes,  bus . 

.  177 

•  .  . 

.  .  . 

Tomatoes,  Canhouse,  tons.. 

7.1 

14.6 

2.5 

Tomatoes,  Market,  crts . 

.  333 

... 

•  •  • 

Rhubarb,  bchs . 

23,320 

6,857 

String  beans,  bus . 

.  143 

400 

66 

Lima  beans,  bus . 

84 

172 

35 

Cucumbers,  bus . 

.  171 

250 

48 

Peas,  bus . 

62 

120 

23 

Sweet  corn,  (2-yr.  av.)  ears 

.  5,356 

11,675 

1,483 

Beets,  bus . 

.  277 

325 

195 

Carrots,  bus . 

.  508 

875 

267 

Lettuce,  crts . 

.  871 

2,073 

300 

Green  spinach,  crts . 

.  529 

800 

120 

Any  change  from  a  system  which  has  been  highly 
developed  to  one  which  is  relatively  new,  should  be 
slow  and  economically  done.  Consideration  must  be 
given  to  possible  changes  in  labor  requirements  nec¬ 
essary  to  handle  and  harvest  new  crops.  New  crops 
usually  mean  some  difficulty  in  marketing.  That  is, 
the  size  of  market  available  and  the  wants  of  the 
market  are  two  essential  factors  that  farmers  should 
know  in  order  to  adapt  their  production  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  With  heavy  investment  in  special  equipment 
and  other  arrangements  necessary  for  an  established 
type  of  farming,  any  sudden  change  might,  through 
the  necessity  of  scrapping  such  equipment  mean  a 
loss  of  capital  thus  invested.  This  is  wasteful. 

Every  grower  who  is  contemplating  making  a 
change  in  his  cropping  system  and  adding  vegetable 
crops  must  carefully  consider  every  possible  angle 
of  production  and  marketing,  and  its  place  in  the 
pdesent  farm  organization.  c.  h.  nissley. 


An  Award  of  Merit  for  the  Seneca  Cherry 

At  a  recent  exhibit  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  an  award  of  merit  was  given  to 
fruit  of  the  Seneca  cherry  originated  by  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Ge¬ 
neva.  The  fruit  was  exhibited  by  Henry  L.  F.  Na- 
ber.  This  cherry  is  the  best  of  the  early-ripened  va¬ 
rieties  so  far  as  present  experience  goes.  It  ripens 
a  full  10  days  to  two  weeks  ahead  of  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian  and  has  size,  firmness,  quality  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  to  recommend  it.  H.  b.  t. 


Range  Paralysis  and  Leg  Disorders  of 

Chicks 

The  above-named  diseases  cause  much  concern  to 
poultrymen  and  hence  are  the  subjects  of  much 
study  and  labor  on  the  part  of  experiment  station 
workers,  in  the  effort  to  build  up  resistance  and 
immunity.  Authorities  differ  greatly  in  their  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  causes,  mode  of  transmission  and  methods 
of  control  of  these  trouble. 

At  the  recent  Poultry  Day  meeting  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  D.  C.  Kennard,  head  of  (lie  poul¬ 
try  work  there,  reviewed  and  discussed  range  paraly¬ 
sis  in  particular.  This  disease  does  not  appear  un¬ 
til  the  chicks  are  10  or  more  weeks  old.  The  first 
recognizable  symptom  is  in  the  eyes,  which  become 
of  a  glassy,  blue-gray  color,  often  with  a  “star- 
eyed’’  appearance.  Paralysis  of  one  or  both  legs  is 
lokely  to  follow.  Sometimes  only  one  wing  droops. 
The  chicks  are  usually  unable  to  walk  normally. 

When  it  was  'found  that  pullets  which  were  kept 
in  confinement  for  two  years  showed  no  signs  of 
paralysis,  it  was  hoped  that  a  solution  of  the  malady 
was  not  far  off,  but  the  third  year  in  confinement 
the  trouble  appeared.  The  pullets  which  had  been 
on  clean  range  suffered  from  the  disease  each  of  the 
three  years.  Hence  confinement  of  the  pullets, 


though  it  did  delay  the  appearance  of  the  disease, 
did  not  prove  an  entire  preventive  as  hoped. 

Using  hens’  eggs  instead  of  pullets’  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  showed  a  decided  advantage  in  favor  of  the 
hens’  eggs.  Not  only  were  the  chicks  stronger  but 
the  resulting  pullets  much  more  resistant  to  range 
paralysis  than  those  hatched  from  pullets’  eggs.  Mr. 
Kennard  says  the  pullets  from  hens’  eggs  laid 
12  per  cent  more  eggs  with  a  mortality  of  15  per 
cent  as  compared  to  42  per  cent  loss  of  those  hatched 
from  pullets’  eggs.  This  would  seem  two  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  keeping  over  some  of  the  mature  hens  for 
the  sake  of  their  eggs  for  use  in  hatching.  If  the 
weakness  toward  fowl  paralysis  is  stronger  among 
pullet-  egg  poultry,  might  not  this  also  be  true  of 
their  offspring  and  they  be  more  likely  to  have  this 
disease  than  those  raised  from  the  eggs  of  more 
mature  hens? 

Three  other  common  types  of  leg  disorders  that 
occur  with  chicks  are  rickets  or  leg  weakness, 
slipped  tendon  or  hock-joint  disease,  and  crazy 
chicks.  Rickets  occurs  any  time  after  the  fourth 
week  and  is  caused  by  a  lack  of  minerals  (calcium 
and  phosphorus)  or  vitamin  D.  They  will  usually 
overcome  the  disease  if  vitamin  D,  or  calcium  or 
phosphorus,  whichever  is  lacking  in  the  ration,  be 
added. 

Slipped  tendon  may  appear  at  about  the  same  age 
and  may  be  mistaken  for  rickets.  It  may  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  enlarged  hocks  and  crooked  legs.  This 
is  caused  by  too  much  mineral  and  may  be  cor¬ 
rected,  thought  likely  not  cured,  by  cutting  down  on 
the  minerals  in  the  ration. 

The  cause  of  “crazy  chick”  is  not  definitely  known 
but  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  too  rapid  growth.  It 
can  usually  be  stopped  by  a  change  of  feed  or  the 
addition  of  eornmcal  or  wheat  bran  to  the  ration, 
to  check  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  rapid  growth.  It  occurs  usually  between  the 
ages  of  two  to  four  weeks  and  may  be  known  by  the 
crazy  performance  of  the  chicks.  They  often  fail 
on  the  side,  fluttering  about  helplessly.  Sometimes 
the  head  is  twisted  about,  or  their  inability  to  walk 
may  suggest  an  appearance  of  being  poisoned. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Bethke,  of  the  Ohio  Station,  suggests 
that  poultry-keeping  has  been  attended  by  more  tra¬ 
ditions  and  beliefs  than  any  other  agricultural  en¬ 
terprise.  For  instance,  before  vitamin  D  was  found 
it  was  thought  necessary  for  chicks  to  scratch  in 
the  soil  to  prevent  leg  weakness.  Likewise  it  was 
believed  that  a  scratch  grain  was  a  necessity  for 
hens,  and  it  was  the  common  practice  to  feed  the 
grain  in  a  litter  which  was  of  course  unclean.  Now 
layers  are  being  successfully  reared  in  small  sepa¬ 
rate  cages.  Hence  the  theory  of  “scratching  for  ex¬ 
ercise”  can  no  longer  be  seriously  considered. 

M.  C.  ELLEN  WOOD. 


Flowers  in  the  Southwest 

How  could  anyone  cross  the  southwestern  plains 
in  May  or  June  without  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
pay  tribute  to  nature's  flower  show?  It  began  for 
me  in  Arkansas,  and  inspired  this  outburst  in  my 
notebook  : 

“Sheets  of  white,  purple,  yellow,  mauve,  pale 
green,  rose-colored  and  magenta  flowers !  I  wanted 
them  so  that  I  almost  jumped  out  of  the  bus  win¬ 
dow.  Never  in  all  my  life  have  I  seen  roadsides  so 
flowery.”  Again  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  I  noted, 
“Flowers  of  prodigious  size,  in  unimaginable  plen- 
titude,”  while  in  New  Mexico  we  were  “in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  dotted  with  diminutive  cedars,  and  sprin¬ 
kled  with  the  loveliest  desert  flowers — cacti  with 
vivid  scarlet  blossoms,  and  pools  of  blue  Verbena.” 
But  two  or  three  flowers,  seen  to  perfection  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  must  have  more  particular  mention. 

One  was  the  Ocotillo  or  candlewood,  a  spiny,  for¬ 
bidding  plant  often  mistaken  for  a  cactus.  Near 
Oatman  we  “passed  through  a  regular  forest  of  Oco- 
tillos,  each  a  fan-shaped  cluster  of  stems  15  or  20 
feet  high,  topped  with  long  curving  spikes*  of  bril¬ 
liantly  ruddy  flowers.”  The  whole  plant,  set  off 
against  the  gray  desert,  has  a  look  of  almost 
insolent  vitality,  and  the  flowers  are  so 
fiery  that  you  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  a 
splinter  of  the  wood,  if  touched  with  a  match,  blazes 
lip  like  a  candle.  Another  flower  that  no  one  can 
overlook  is  the  flaming  mallow — a  flower  tinted  like 
the  throat  of  a  Blackburnian  warbler.  For  18  min¬ 
utes,  while  we  were  passing  through  Arizona  at  the 
rate  of  45  miles  an  hour,  the  desert  landscape  on 
both  sides  was  dyed  as  far  as  eye  could  see  with 
limitless  stretches  of  mallow.  Then  all  of  a  sudden 
the  mallow  vanished,  and  instead  there  were  silver 
desert  primroses,  not  by  dozens,  or  hundreds,  or 
thousands,  but  by  millions,  looking  in  places  like 
drifts  of  snow.  This  exquisite  blossom  is  larger 
than  our  cultivated  primrose — the  plant  ground-lov¬ 
ing,  with  foliage  of  the  true  desert  gray.  It  opens 
at  night,  and  closes  as  the  sun  climbs  in  the  heavens 
— I  would,  too,  if  I  bloomed  in  the  desert. 

The  Mariposa  lily  (Calochortus)  I  first  learned  to 
know  in  Nevada — a  three-petalefl,  tulip-like  blos¬ 
som,  white  or  pale  mauve,  the  throat  blotched  with 
maroon.  At  Gallup,  N.  M.,  the  bus  cafe  was  glori¬ 
fied  by  great  bouquets  of  another  variety  of  Mari¬ 
posa — cups  of  the  purest  gold,  so  lovely  that  I  was 
constrained  to  beg  one  from  the  waitress.  I  may 
say  here  that  I  think  the  children  could  pick  up  a 
pretty  penny  by  having  tasteful  bunches  of  the 
characteristic  local  wild  flowers  to  sell  at  the  prin¬ 
cipal  bus  and  railway  stations.  Two  others  that 
clamor  for  mention  are  the  wild  mustard  and  the 
scarlet  bugler.  I  never  dreamed  that  a  member  of 
the  mustard  tribe  could  be  as  magnificent  as  the 
former,  waving  it  challenge  along  the  tops  of  stony 
mesas  on  wand-like  stems  sometimes  twice  the 
height  of  a  man.  The  golden  flowers,  borne  in  taper¬ 
ing  racemes,  are  fringed  with  long  stamens  which 
give  it  a  peculiar  airy  grace.  The  scarlet  bugler 
(coral  or  cerise  would  described  the  color  more  ac¬ 
curately)  is  fond  of  shaking  out  its  string  of  fairy 
bugles  from  the  very  heart  of  a  clump  of  sagcbush, 


as  if  it  knew  that  heaven  never  devised  a  more 
breath-taking  contrast. 

To  leave  the  giants  and  turn  to  the  dwarfs  for  a 
moment,  can  you  imagine  seeing  a  hillside,  so  paved 
with  volcanic  rocks  or  broken  shale  that  the  earth 
is  completely  hidden,  changed  almost  overnight  to  a 
living  carpet  of  flowers?  This  miracle  takes  place 
after  rains,  and  one  wonders  how  in  the  world  the 
tender,  silken  things  find  a  crack  to  crowd  through. 
Often  they  are  no  more  than  an  inch  or  two  tall. 
Nemophila,  with  its  tiny  five-parted  blossoms,  lilac 
with  a  yellow  tube  and  eye,  and  Mimulus,  or  monkey 
flower,  purple  and  crimson,  with  as  many  variations 
and  arch,  looks  as  our  Johnny-jump-ups. 

After  seeing  such  a  riot  of  beauty  and  such  a  dis¬ 
play  of  power,  ordinary  gardening  seems  rather 
tame,  but  it  is  good  to  have  one’s  horizon  widened. 

D.  K.  G. 


In  the  Perennial  Garden 

For  lovers  of  flowers  who  have  but  little  time  to 
spare  with  same  the  garden  of  perennials  commends 
itself.  August  is  the  proper  month  for  sowing  the 
seeds  here.  There  are  but  few  perennials  that  bloom 
all  the  season,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  wise  to  se¬ 
lect  varieties  to  insure  an  all-season  change  of  col¬ 
or.  Some  of  the  principal  objects  to  consider  care¬ 
fully  to  insure  success  in  growing  perennials  from 
seed  are  a  deep,  thoroughly  prepared  soil  with  which 
is  mixed  a  liberal  supply  of  bonemeal,  frequent  cul¬ 
tivation  around  the  plants,  transplanting  when 
plants  are  crowded,  spraying  for  insects,  and  proper 
protection  during  the  Winter  months. 

Use  good  judgment  in  selecting  varieties  adapted 
to  the  space  available,  with  regard  to  exposure  to 
sun  or  shade,  and  those  that  bloom  profusely.  Try 
to  arrange  them  for  harmony  of  color.  Place  the 
tallest  varieties  at  the  rear  of  border,  being  careful 
to  use  those  which  have  a  good,  heavy  foliage. 
Plants  which  have  a  tendency  to  grow  compactly 
should  be  put  in  the  front,  for  edging.  These  show 
up  better. 

Notwithstanding  almost  every  kind  of  blossoming 
plant  requires  more  or  less  sunshine,  a  good  many 
perennials  thrive  well  in  shady  places,  such  as  fox¬ 
gloves,  forget-me-not,  plaintain  lily,  pansy,  cardinal 
flower,  Japanese  balloon  flower,  columbine,  ferns, 
lily-of-the-valley,  moss  Phlox,  Virginia  bluebell,  etc. 
All  but  a  few  perennials  can  be  grown  from  seed.  In 
the  case  of  peonies,  Iris  and  I'll  1  ox,  however,  it  is 
best  to  purchase  roots  of  well-established  plants,  as 
these  have  been  hybridized  so  often  that  seeds  will 
produce  colors  which  are  often  undesirable. 

The  following  perennials  make  excellent  cut  flow¬ 
ers :  Chrysanthemum,  Delphinium,  Iris,  Oriental 
poppy,  peony,  Phlox  and  torch  lily. 

If  the  garden  is  somewhat  small  and  there  is 
space  for  only  a  few  varieties,  the  following  are 
suggested  to  be  grown  from  seed :  Aster,  English 
daisy,  pansy,  Oriental  poppy,  larkspur,  foxglove. 
Iris,  peony  and  Phlox  should  be  grown  from  roots 
and  started  later,  or  about  the  middle  of  September. 
Most  of  the  perennials  live  outdoors  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  but  some  are  rather  tender,  and  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  ground  and  wintered  in  a  cold 
frame.  Among  the  latter  are  foxglove,  Shasta  daisy, 
bluebeard,  Chrysanthemum,  sage  and  torch  lily. 
Others  are  in  the  hardy  class  and  may  be  kept  out- 
of-doors  during  the  Winter  by  placing  branches  of 
small  trees  over  the  beds  after  the  first  frost,  and 
then  scattering  litter  or  straw  over  the  branches. 
Any  kind  of  leaves  or  pine  litter  is  good.  w.  h.  h. 

Virginia. 


Notes  from  Orleans  County,  New  York 

Butterfat  is  now  12  cents  a  pound,  and  our  last 
cream  check  for  a  five-gallon  can  of  cream  came 
to  less  than  a  dollar.  We  have  decided  to  churn  a 
lot  and  pack  it  down  for  Winter  use.  Also  we  are 
going  to  get  some  pigs  and  more  calves  to  use  up 
this  cheap  milk.  Of  course  we  wouldn't  get  much 
for  the  pigs  if  we  sold  them  when 'fattened,  but  our 
family  is  large  and  the  amount  of  pork  we  can  con¬ 
sume  in  a  year  is  simply  astonishing. 

All  around  us  the  farmers  are  trading  among 
themselves  for  everything  they  can.  For  instance 
last  Winter  we  traded  beef  for  pork  with  a  neighbor, 
and  another  neighbor  traded  pork  for  beef.  Also  I 
traded  chickens  for  a  bushel  of  beans,  and  apples 
for  cabbage.  So  all  of  us  had  well-filled  cellars  and 
no  money  changed  hands  at  all.  We  expect  to  ex¬ 
change  tomatoes  for  peaches  this  Fall.  Who  says 
the  old-time  neighbors  are  a  thing  of  the  past?  One 
of  my  neighbors  let  me  come  and  pick  strawberries, 
and  consequently  I  had  30  quarts  of  berries  just  for 
the  picking.  Mrs.  f.  f. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Quince  Leaf-blight 

I  have  a  quince  bush  that  is  ruined  every  Sum¬ 
mer  by  disease.  During  July  and  August  brown 
spots  appear  on  the  leaves.  They  gradually  wither 
and  die,  leaving  the  tree  bare  by  September,  with 
no  fruit.  a.  h. 

Stillwater,  Pa. 

Your  bush  is  probably  affected  by  the  quince  leaf- 
bliglit,  a  fungus  which  produces  brownish  circular 
discolorations  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves. 
These  spots  have  reddish  centers  and  dull  borders. 
As  the  spots  become  larger  they  merge  one  with  the 
other ;  foliage  drops,  until  by  late  Summer  the  tree 
may  be  very  seriously  affected. 

Spraying,  as  done  in  the  commercial  orchard,  will 
hold  this  disease  in  check.  Where  no  regular  pro¬ 
gram  is  followed,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
the  first  application  of  lime-sulphur,  one  gallon,  in 
50  gallons  of  water,  soon  after  the  first  leaves  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Spring.  There  should  be  additional  ap¬ 
plications  about  every  three  weeks  from  then  until 
midsummer,  all  depending  on  the  weather,  h,  b,  t. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  everv  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  w  ill  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural.  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


AUGUST  11  will  soon  be  here.  Are  you  going 
with  us  on  the  Const  to  Coast  Tour?  It  is  our 
third  one  and  will  lie  best  of  all.  Send  at  once  for 
reservation  and  prepare  to  go  with  us. 

* 

THE  cherry  is  a  most  delicious  fruit;  yet  eastern 
growers  generally  reported  discouraging  results 
last  year,  and  doubt  whether  returns  will  be  ade- 
<piate  this  season.  The  dessert  cherries  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  appear  on  every  fruit  stand  beautifully 
packed;  in  early  July  they  were  retailed  at  20 
cents  the  pound.  The  beautiful  eastern  cherries  are 
chiefly  consumed  in  cooking  and  canning,  though 
they  have  their  place  as  dessert  fruits  also.  We 
should  like  to  see  an  increase  in  cherry  consump¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  further  development  of  the  quick- 
freezing  process  will  absorb  more  cherries  for  pud¬ 
dings  and  pies.  In  preserves,  a  most  delectable 
result  is  obtained  by  combining  pitted  cherries  with 
red  currant  juice,  thus  encouraging  consumption  of 
two  fruits  instead  of  one.  A  cherry  orchard  in  bear¬ 
ing  means  a  considerable  investment ;  the  grower 
cannot  change  over  to  another  crop  at  a  season’s 
notice,  and  it  seems  that  there  is  reason  for  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  make  consumers  “cherry  conscious,”  as 
modern  advertising  experts  say. 

* 

JAPANESE  beetles  are  being  trapped  in  large  num¬ 
bers  in  the  infested  sections  of  New  Jersey.  Cap¬ 
tures  of  as  many  as  five  quarts  of  beetles  per  trap 
in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  are  reported  in 
Salem  County  where  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  distributed  1,500  improved  traps  over  a 
50-square-mile  area.  One  thousand  traps  are  being 
used  in  the  vicinity  of  Toms  River,  Lakewood  and 
Pennington.  Instead  of  having  maximum  capacity 
of  two  quarts  like  the  old-style  trap,  the  improved 
trap  has  a  cylindrical  receptacle  capable  of  holding 
four  quarts  of  beetles.  In  addition,  the  funnel  of 
the  trap  holds  one  quart  of  the  insects.  The  baf¬ 
fle,  which  halts  flying  beetles  and  causes  them  to 
drop  into  the  receptacle,  is  a  lustrous  white,  which 
induces  an  80  per  cent  greater  capture  than  green 
when  applied  to  this  part.  The  cylinder  is  painted 
a  lustrous  pea  green,  the  luster  and  color  also  in¬ 
creasing  capture.  Farmers  throughout  the  Salem 
County  area  are  co-operating  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  by  caring  for  the  traps  and  keeping 
a  daily  record  of  captures.  Each  farmer  has  been 
loaned  several  traps  and  is  responsible  for  emptying 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  full  and  for  keeping  the 
bait  stirred.  Geraniol,  the  substance  which  gives 
the  geranium  plant  its  characteristic  odor,  is  a  prin¬ 
cipal  component  of  the  bait  and  is  highly  attractive 
to  Japanese  beetles.  The  heaviest  beetle  infestation 
in  the  State  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Elmer  and  Shirley 
in  Salem  County.  There,  in  one  day  recently,  nine 
frequently  emptied  traps  on  one  farm  captured  72 
quarts  of  beetles.  There  are  approximately  3,300 
beetles  to  one  quart,  approximately  half  of  which 
are  females.  The  trapping  is  expected  to  reduce 
next  year’s  beetle  population  materially.  Each  fe¬ 
male  beetle  normally  lays  a  total  of  50  eggs  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  from  June  25  to  August  10.  Vast  num¬ 
bers  of  the  females  have  already  been  caught  before 
they  laid  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  their 
eggs.  Farmers  in  areas  seriously  infested  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  destroy  grasses,  weeds  and  brush  in  fence 
rows,  as  such  non-economic  growth  provides  breed¬ 
ing  places  and  food  for  the  beetles.  Dusting  of 
sweet  corn  with  lime,  spraying  of  many  other  plants 
and  treatment  of  sod  with  arsenate  of  lead  are  ad¬ 
vocated  as  means  of  controlling  the  beetle. 


THE  average  of  milk  prices  as  reported  by  the 
government  during  July  was  $1.02  per  100  lbs. 
for  3.5  per  cent  quality  used  in  city  trade  as  milk 
and  cream.  This  is  the  price  f.o.b.  local  shipping 
point.  For  the  various  districts  the  average  ran 
as  follows:  New  England,  $2.21;  Middle  Atlantic, 
$1.71;  East  North  Central,  $1.38;  West  North  Cen¬ 
tral,  $1.34;  South  Atlantic,  $2.0G ;  East  South  Cen¬ 
tral,  $1.52;  West  South  Central,  $1.31;  Mountain 
States,  $1.69 ;  Pacific  States,  $1.69.  The  highest 
wholesale  figures  noted  were  $2.98  at  San  Diego, 
Calif;  $2.79,  District  of  Columbia;  and  $2.78,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

* 

THE  auction  market  idea  for  farm  produce  is 
spreading.  Rhode  Island  is  considering  it  and 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  believes  that  an  auction  mar¬ 
ket  for  locally-grown  fruit  and  produce  in  or  very 
close  to  the  city  of  Providence,  would  render  a  great 
service  to  the  buyer  and  seller  and  could  he  operated 
at  a  profit.  There  are  advantages  to  both  grower 
and  buyer  in  this  system  of  selling.  As  to  the  buy¬ 
ers,  the  most  important  advantage  to  them  is  the 
service  rendered  in  collecting  at  a  concentrated 
point  a  sufficient  volume  of  fruit  and  produce  of 
various  grades  to  meet  their  needs.  At  present  the 
larger  buyers,  in  most  cases,  are  unable  to  buy  from 
one  grower  a  sufficient  amount  of  any  or  a  number 
of  products  to  supply  their  needs.  They,  therefore, 
are  either  obliged  to  visit  from  farm  to  farm  in 
search  of  enough  produce,  or  hire  someone  to  buy, 
as  their  agents,  or  they  will  trade  at  the  wholesale 
market  when  they  can  obtain  the  produce  they  de¬ 
sire  in  carlots  which  have  been  shipped  in  from 
distant  areas,  thus  increasing  outside  competition. 
At  the  auction,  all  buyers  have  an  equal  opportunity 
to  bid  on  loads  according  to  their  ability  and  desire 
to  pay.  The  buyer  can  bid  only  on  the  grade  and 
quality  which  his  trade  demands.  One  of  the  more 
important  advantages  to  the  farmer  is  that  it  places 
the  competition  between  the  buyers  where  it  belongs, 
and  not  between  the  growers.  At  the  auction  mar¬ 
ket,  a  fair  sample  of  the  produce  is  placed  on  in¬ 
spection  and  the  bidding  begins.  It  begins  low  but, 
when  the  sale  is  completed,  the  amount  received  by 
the  farmer  is  a  true  picture  of  the  market  and  is,  it 
has  been  found,  higher  than  when  sold  in  any  other 
way*  The  auction  method  of  selling  is  a  quick 
method.  Time,  saved  by  this  way  of  disposing  of 
the  produce,  can  be  spent  to  advantage  on  the  farm, 
perhaps  in  closer  supervision  of  the  labor  costs. 
Growers  find  that,  in  the  main,  a  well-graded  pack 
will  sell  at  auction  more  readily  and  at  a  price 
much  nearer  its  value.  It  is  found  that  the  price  is 
commensurate  with  quality  to  a  degree  more  ac¬ 
curate  than  under  any  other  system  of  selling.  Top¬ 
ping  of  packages  is  discouraged  and  severely  pe¬ 
nalized.  The  operating  cost  and  the  initial  cost  of 
auction  marketing  is  low.  At  a  5  per  cent  commis¬ 
sion  fee  and  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  a  market 
can  start  in  a  small  way  satisfactorily.  Temporary 
officers  for  this  Providence  Auction  Market  are:  J. 
Maurice  Knox,  of  Seekonk,  chairman ;  David  Peek- 
ham,  secretary.  The  auction  market  will  be  held 
in  the  evening  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the 
present  morning’s  market  and  also  to  encourage 
large  buyers  to  come  to  this  market  from  out-of- 
State  cities  so  that  they  can  buy  and  be  able  to  lie 
back  in  their  own  respective  markets  early  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning. 

* 

THE  Federal  corn-borer  quarantine  was  revoked 
July  15.  This  removes  ail  Federal  restrictions 
on  interstate  shipments  under  that  quarantine.  The 
reason  is  the  reduced  appropriation  for  this  work. 
Revocation  of  Federal  regulations  will  give  unin¬ 
fested  States  an  opportunity  to  issue  such  orders  as 
they  may  feel  necessary  for  protection  against  the 
introduction  of  infestation.  The  appropriation  will 
enable  the  department  to  continue  scouting  to  de¬ 
termine  the  limits  of  distribution  of  the  borer. 
States  outside  the  infested  area  will  thus  be  able 
to  keep  informed  as  to  the  areas  to  which  any  State 
restrictions  should  apply  and  infested  States  will 
know  the  territory  in  which  suppressive  measures 
are  needed.  This  quarantine  has  been  in  effect  in 
Massachusetts  since  October  1,  1918,  and  in  the 
Middle  West  since  November  16,  1921.  Its  purpose 
has  been  to  retard  the  natural  spread  of  the  borer 
and  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  outlying  points 
of  infestation.  The  borer  is  likely  to  be  carried  in 
shipments  of  corn  and  of  several  other  products. 
Corn-borer  injury  has  been  most  marked  in  South¬ 
eastern  New  England,  and  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
where  it  proved  especially  disastrous  from  1924  to 
1927.  In  the  last  10  years  the  natural  spread  of  the 
borer  by  moth  flight,  in  wind  currents,  and  by  other 


means  has  carried  it  about  200  miles  southward  and 
westward  of  the  areas  which  were  then  infested,  and 
slightly  farther  to  the  northwestward  in  Michigan. 
This  is  an  average  of  about  20  miles  a  year.  The 
field  is  now  left  open  to  the  various  States  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  further  spread  of  the  European  corn-borer 
by  any  means  at  their  disposal. 

* 

FLIES  are  a  nuisance  to  have  around  and  a 
menace  in  spreading  disease.  Manure  heaps  are 
one  of  their  chief  breeding  pla'ces,  so  these  should 
be  done  away  with  where  possible,  protected  by 
screening,  or  treated  with  repellents.  Where  it  is 
practical  to  do  so,  hauling  the  manure  away  to  the 
fields  as  fast  as  made  is  an  excellent  plan.  Large 
fly  traps  set  outdoors  will  catch  multitudes  of  them, 
as  will  the  Tanglefoot  rolls  hung  around  sheds  and 
other  infested  places.  If  this  outside  work  is  done 
thoroughly,  the  abomination  of  flies  in  the  house  can 
be  greatly  lessened.  There  are  several  effective 
commercial  fly  sprays,  some  of  which  are  suitable 
for  house  use.  The  fly  has  its  use  in  nature  as  a 
scavenger,  but  its  filthy  habits  should  bar  it  from 
the  house  or  contact  with  human  food.  Outdoors 
is  the  best  place  to  fight  it. 

* 

SOLUBLE  nitrogen  may  now-  be  applied  with 
good  advantage  to  strawberry  fields  that  are  to 
he  kept  going  another  season  and  for  late  stimulant 
to  pastures.  For  strawberries  the  granulated  form 
of  these  nitrates  works  best.  It  is  scattered  direct¬ 
ly  on  the  plants  when  the  leaves  are  dry,  and  most 
of  it  will  roll  off  and  reach  the  ground.  It  is  a 
desirable  plan,  however,  to  go  over  the  rows  with  a 
wide  broom,  sweeping  to  the  ground  any  that  may 
have  lodged  there.  The  amount  to  use  naturally 
depends  on  the  land  and  width  of  row.  About  as 
one  would  sow  seed  is  a  reasonable  application.  On 
pastures  100  to  200  lbs.  per  acre  will  give  a  show¬ 
ing  that  makes  useful  a  pasture  apparently  about 
done  for  the  season. 

* 

THE  moths  laying  the  eggs  that  make  the  de¬ 
structive  squash-vine  borer  are  now  actively  at 
work.  After  the  borers  are  in  the  vine  and  at  work, 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  cut  them  out  by  slitting 
the  vine  lengthwise  at  the  spot  which,  by  its  soft¬ 
ness  and  lighter  color,  shows  the  infested  place. 
Many  vines  may  be  saved  thus  if  taken  in  time.  A 
newer  prevention,  but  tested  long  enough  to  show 
its  value  is  spraying  the  squash  stems  forcibly  with 
nicotine  sulphate  (Black  Leaf  40)  in  strong  solution. 
This  will  destroy  both  the  eggs  and  young  borers  if 
it  hits  them  right. 

* 

THERE  are  many  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  prairie 
provinces  of  Canada,  where  commercial  fishing 
is  an  important  industry.  The  yield  in  1931  was 
valued  at  $1,909,040.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  catch  is  sold  for  consumption  fresh.  The 
fisheries  of  Manitoba  are  of  first  importance  with  an 
output  in  1931  valued  at  $1,241,575.  Saskatchewan 
is  second,  with  $453,056;  and  Alberta,  third  with 
$384,859.  The  fisheries  production  of  the  Yukon 
Territory  was  valued  at  $29,550.  Whitefish  is  the 
principal  item  for  the  three  provinces  and  the  ter¬ 
ritory  as  a  whole;  the  value  of  the  output  of  this 
variety  was  $779,698.  Pickerel  is  next  in  import¬ 
ance,  followed  by  trout  and  tullibee.  Taking  each 
province  separately,  whitefish  is  shown  to  be  first 
in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  while  pickerel  is  first 
in  Manitoba.  Trout  is  found  chiefly  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  Alberta,  the  catch  in  Manitoba  being  com¬ 
paratively  small.  The  total  quantity  of  fish  of  all 
kinds  caught  in  the  three  provinces  and  the  terri¬ 
tory  in  1931  was  291,347,000  lbs. 


Brevities 

Ouu  imports  for  June  exceeded  exports  by  $6,000,000. 

In  Southern  Kansas,  corn  is  tasseling,  with  good 
crop  outlook. 

“IIe  telletii  the  number  of  the  stars ;  he  calieth 
them  ail  by  their  names.” 

The  apple  maggot  (railroad  worm)  is  a  bad  actor. 
Page  662  pictures  and  tells  all  about  it. 

Crops  in  Denmark  are  excellent.  An  import  duty 
on  wheat  and  a  milling  quota  are  expected. 

Drought  is  a  hard  thing  to  stand.  No  use  com¬ 
plaining,  but  no  one  can  be  expected  to  grin  while  he 
bears  it. 

A  reader  asks  whether  bear  meat  has  a  special  name, 
corresponding  to  venison  for  deer.  Two  authorities  tell 
us  they  never  heard  it  called  anything  but  bear  meat 
or  bear  steak. 

It  is  reported  that  there  is  a  lighter  infestation  of 
Japanese  beetle  this  year  in  localities  that  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  heavily  infested.  Grackles  and  Englisir 
sparrows  are  active  in  destroying  the  pest. 
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November  Comforts 

THE  Seventy-second  Congress,  which  adjourned 
on  July  10,  was  severely  criticized,  because  it 
talked  too  much,  did  too  little  and  wasted  too  much 
time.  It  was  also  criticized  because  individual  mem¬ 
bers  in  both  Houses  broke  away  from  tlieir  leaders 
and  disregarded  party  discipline.  This  criticism 
was  hardly  fair.  Congress  is  a  deliberative  body.  It 
consists  of  two  Houses,  representing  not  only  48 
States  but  435  different  Congressional  districts.  The 
Constitution  makes  no  recognition  of  party  organi¬ 
zation.  It  clothes  each  qualified  member  with  in¬ 
dividual  responsibility.  It  may  be  desirable  at  times 
to  get  quick  action,  and  such  action  is  often  facili¬ 
tated  through  party  regularity,  but  it  was  intended 
that  Congress  should  fully  and  openly  debate  na¬ 
tional  problems,  and  it  is  proper  that  the  members 
should  generally  take  sufficient  time  to  fully  explore 
the  purposes  and  effects  of  proposed  acts  before  con¬ 
verting  them  into  law.  There  is  more  to  be  feared 
from  the  efliciency  of  party  discipline  than  from  de¬ 
lays  caused  by  the  debates  of  independent  members. 

So  much  one  can  say  in  defence  of  the  Congress 
without  praising  all  that  it  did  or  condemning  all 
that  it  left  undone.  The  real  cause  of  complaint 
is  that  neither  House  of  Congress  and  neither  politi¬ 
cal  party  had  a  definite  plan  worked  out  to  meet  the 
national  need  in  this  trying  emergency.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  did  finally  develop  a  policy  of  extend¬ 
ing  credit  through  banks,  and  both  Houses  gave 
President  Hoover  what  he  wanted  in  this  line.  The 
government  faces  a  deficiency  of  $2,000,000,000,  a 
record  of  three  years  of  steadily  falling  commodity 
prices,  and  a  constantly  increasing  price  of  gold, 
stagnation  of  business  and  an  increasing  army  of 
unemployment.  Neither  the  Senate,  the  House  nor 
the  Administration  had  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
meet  this  situation.  The  work  began  in  piecemeal. 
No  two  of  the  three  branches  of  the  government 
were  in  agreement.  The  first  and  the  best  tax  bill 
to  cover  the  national  deficit  was  proposed  by  the 
leaders  in  the  House  and  defeated.  The  credit  bills 
increasing  expenses  went  through  with  least  friction. 
The  proposal  to  reduce  expenses  met  more  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  ended  in  about  one-half  the  deductions  in 
expenses  that  the  conditions  warrant  and  demand. 
All  of  the  measures  adopted  were  of  a  temporary 
nature.  They  take  the  form  of  temporary  taxes  to 
cover  government  expenses  in  excess  of  income ; 
subsidies  to  increase  temporary  bank  credits,  and 
dole  for  the  temporary  relief  of  unemployment. 
There  have  been  many  pills  to  stop  the  warning 
pains  in  the  head,  but  not  a  single  remedy  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  putrefaction  in  the  digestive  system. 

The  things  that  Congress  did  in  the  last  session 
were  largely  functional.  Things  that  it  left  undone 
are  fundamental.  The  House  passed  a  bill  directing 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  increase  its  open 
market  operations  until  the  level  of  commodity 
prices  is  increased  to  the  average  of  1920  to  1930, 
and  then  maintain  that  price  level.  This  was  fran¬ 
tically  opposed  by  financiers  not  alone  because  it 
increased  the  currency  but  because  it  provided  a 
general  price  level  and  promised  to  stop  the  violent 
variations  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 
It  was  proposed  three  times  in  the  Senate,  and 
each  time  defeated.  During  the  debate  the  bill  was 
abused  and  ridiculed  as  an  attempt  to  create  regu¬ 
lated  money,  “cheap”  money  and  “fiat”  money.  The 
truth  is  the  system  is  doing  the  same  thing  all  the 
time  for  its  own  benefit.  The  hill  simply  required 
that  the  operations  be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  Another  excellent  proposal  was  scarcely 
considered.  Its  proposal  to  issue  a  billion  dollars 
in  scrip  direct  by  the  Treasury  with  circulating 
privileges  and  a  cent  a  week  on  the  dollar  redemp¬ 
tion  stamp  to  retire  the  scrip  in  two  years  was 
scarcely  considered.  The  pressing  problem  of  gov¬ 
ernment  extravagance,  the  necessity  of  drastic  ex¬ 
pense  reductions,  tax-exempt  securities,  Federal 
credit  and  subsidies,  international  exchange  and  a 
comprehensive  monetary  standard  were  not  seri¬ 
ously  proposed  by  either  House  of  Congress  or  the 
Administration.  The  Congress  did,  however,  au¬ 
thorize  the  national  banks  to  issue  an  additional 
$1,000,000,000  of  national  bank  notes,  based  on  na¬ 
tional  bonds,  and  altogether  credit  currency  to  the 
amount  of  $5,000,000,000.  All  of  this  is  “managed” 
money.  Much  of  it  is  “fiat”  money,  and  if  it  is  all 
issued  by  the  grace  of  the  banks  it  will  “cheapen” 
money  and  tend  to  increase  prices.  Not  a  dollar  of 
it  all  can  get  into  circulation  until  loaned  by  the 
banks  on  security  and  at  interest  rates  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  banks.  This  currency,  if  it  ever  gets 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  outside  of  the  banks, 
will  be  largely  “fiat”  money  based  on  debts.  It  gets 
by  because  it  is  kept  in  the  control  of  the  big 


financiers.  One  hopeful  prospect  is  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  be  anxious  to  get  the  currency  out 
of  the  banks  to  increase  commodity  prices.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  at  last  seems  to  realize  that  scarce  money 
and  dear  money  mean  falling  prices  and  that  un¬ 
less  we  have  an  upward  turn  of  the  price  level  in 
the  meantime,  the  traditional  Democratic  blunders 
may  not  produce  the  essential  amount  of  comfort 
next  November. 


The  Reforesting  Question 

AMONG  the  recent  releases  from  Albany,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  appeared : 

The  largest  single  increase  is  the  $1,000,000  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  acquisition  and  reforestation  of  idle 
land  added  by  last  year’s  constitutional  amendment.  It 
is  assumed  that  you  consider  this  an  investment  which 
you  wish  to  make.  If  you  have  changed  your  minds 
you  should  give  new  instructions  to  the  Legislature  and 
have  the  question  resubmitted  to  the  voters. 

This  amendment  was  proposed  only  last  year  at 
a  time  when  public  expense  was  mounting  high,  de¬ 
flation  was  in  full  swing,  commodity  prices  rapidly 
falling  and  tax  burdens  gaining  gigantic  propor¬ 
tions.  The  proposition  was  to  put  a  mandate  into 
the  Constitution  to  compel  the  Legislature  to  ap¬ 
propriate  $20,000,000  on  an  average  of  about  $2,- 
000,000  for  planting  trees  on  the  wornout  or  idle 
lands  in  the  State.  The  demands  for  it  before  elec¬ 
tion  went  out  from  the  State  departments,  and 
bureaus  and  insitutions.  Every  individual  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  influence  a  vote  in  favor  of  it  was  impressed 
into  the  service  of  sending  out  appeals  through  the 
press  for  its  adoption.  The  whole  fraternity  of 
political  favorites,  both  real  and  prospective,  took  a 
hand  in  stampeding  the  people  to  vote  for  it.  Now 
it  is  in  the  Constitution  and  it  is  officially  suggested 
that,  having  been  put  there  through  official  pressure, 
the  taxpayers  may  take  measures  to  relieve  them¬ 
selves  of  a  part  of  it.  When  the  tax  burdens  of  the 
State  were  being  increased  from  $50,000,000  to  $325,- 
000,000,  there  was  no  suggestion  to  wait  increases 
until  demanded  by  taxpayers.  But  now  that  the 
State  is  groaning  under  the  load,  the  responsibility 
for  reduction  of  State  expenses  is  put  up  to  the  tax¬ 
payer.  It  is  all  something  like  tying  a  man’s  hands 
and  feet,  leading  him  into  water  over  his  head  and 
then  telling  him  to  swim  out. 


The  Coast  to  Coast  Tour — August  11  to 
August  27 

TIME  is  getting  short.  In  three  weeks  we  will 
be  starting  on  our  Third  Annual  Coast  to  Coast 
Tour,  and  you  will  want  to  be  with  us.  There  is  so 
much  pleasure  and  happiness  crowded  into  these 
weeks,  and  such  wonderful  scenery  that  we  urge  you 
to  send  in  your  reservation  now  before  they  are  all 
taken.  It  is  necessary  to  allot  the  space  as  the  de¬ 
posits  are  received  and  it  is  wise  to  send  at  once  in 
order  to  have  the  space  you  want. 

There  is  no  other  trip  advertised  at  so  reasonable 
rate  for  the  accommodation,  service  and  sightseeing 
features.  Remember  there  is  nothing  to  pay  after 
you  pay  the  amount  called  for  for  your  particular 
reservation.  The  tips  are  taken  care  of,  the  meals 
are  all  paid  for,  the  sightseeing  is  arranged  and  it 
is  really  true  that  you  could  leave  your  pocketbook 
at  home.  Send  in  your  deposit  now  and  the  balance 
will  be  due  August  1  and  in  doing  so  you  will  have 
a  well  worth  while  vacation.  Forget  depression  and 
all  that  goes  with  it  and  store  up  a  wonderful  mem¬ 
ory  to  help  through  the  Winter. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  itinerary  of  the 
tour  from  coast  to  coast  that  you  sent.  I  can  imagine 
what  a  wonderful  pleasant  trip  it  will  be.  You  de¬ 
scribe  just  the  kind  of  a  trip  I  would  like  to  take  and 
that  idea  of  “no  care”  is  so  good.  MRS.  a.  j.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

Here  are  the  comments  of  some  of  the  friends  who 
went  on  previous  tours.  You  will  have  equally  as 
good  a  time,  see  just  as  wonderful  sights  and  come 
home  as  contented.  Plan  to  be  with  us.  Send  in 
your  deposit  before  it  is  too  late. 

I  wish  I  could  avail  myself  of  the  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  more  of  our  “America  the  Beautiful.” 
The  memory  of  the  marvelous  1931  tour  is  still  green 
and  I  cannot  imagine  anything  you  will  see  this  year 
to  be  more  magnificent  or  majestic.  I  wish  you  all 
success  and  shall  follow  the  trip  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 
with  great  interest.  I  trust  you  will  have  a  happy 
family  and  that  they  will  enjoy  the  splendid  service 
and  delicious  meals  to  the  utmost.  Should  Mr.  O'Con¬ 
nell  and  Mr.  Holmes  be  with  your  party  this  year  ex¬ 
press  to  them  my  regards.  Their  courtesy  to  all  was 
just  another  line  in  a  perfect  chain.  My  sincere  wishes 
for  the  most  successful  trip  yet.  G.  n. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Abel  had  a  long  serious  illness  and  is  just  get¬ 
ting  out  around  the  farm  and  still  very  weak.  I  hope 
you  get  as  nice  a  crowd  as  last  year.  I  know  you  will 
have  another  wonderful  two  weeks.  I  never  will  forget 
the  wonderful  trip  and  we  will  go  with  you  every  step. 
Many  thanks  for  your  kindness.  MR.  and  mrs.  abel. 
Maryland. 

Two  of  the  happiest  weeks  of  my  life.  MRS.  w.  b. 
Rhode  Island. 


We  consider  this  a  perfect  trip  in  every  particular. 
We  thank  you.  MR.  and  mrs.  h. 

New  York. 

I  don’t  know  how  it  could  be  beat.  E.  j.  h. 

New  York. 


Had  a  delighaful  trip;  thanks  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
New  York.  Mrs.  h.  e.  s. 

The  best  vacation  I  ever  spent.  a.  w. 

New  York. 


It  was  a  wonderful  trip,  everything  beautiful. 

New  York.  mrs.  j.  ii.  C. 


place  your  name  on  The  It.  N.-Y.  Tour,  plan  for  many 
“ries.  M.  r. 

Maine. 


Surely  we  are  one  big  family,  simply  having  lots  of 
tun,  sorry  it’s  so  nearly  ended,  sort  of  hope  next  year 
we  11  come.  Ei  L> 

New  York. 


Please  give  me  information  concerning  the  trip  that 
is  conducted  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  to  rates,  route  desti¬ 
nation  and  date  of  starting.  mrs.  w.  h.  e. 

Pennsylvania. 


We  have  sent  an  itinerary  that  covers  all  the 
questions  above  but  add  that  this  trip  covers  the 
principal  cities  from  New  York  to  Seattle  and  we 
see  some  of  the  finest  points  in  the  way  of  scenic 
beauty  that  there  are  in  the  whole  country.  It  is  not 
a  hurried  trip.  We  have  planned  it  all  so  carefully 
that  you  have  no  feeling  of  haste  from  one  point  to 
another  but  see  the  sights  in  a  leisurely  carefree 
way.  Glacier  Park  has  so  many  beauties  they  could 
not  be  covered  in  any  one  trip.  We  are  to  see  a  part 
we  have  never  seen  before.  One  friend  writes  us 
an  interesting  letter  which  we  quote: 

I  played  orchestra  for  a  dance  on  the  Blackfeet  In- 
(lian  reservation  a  few  years  ago.  My  home  is  in  Mon- 
tana  and  I  know  that  country  well.  You  will  find  the 
Blackfeet  Indians  very  quiet  and  courteous  to  every 
one.  The  Sunken  Gardens  and  zoo  in  Manitou  Park 
is  another  place  you  will  greatly  enjoy.  I  have  traveled 
the  entire  route  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  places 
I  think  is  lellowstone  Park.  Bo  suro  to  bring  home 
some  pictures  of  the  bears.  The  beautiful  Shoshone 
V  alley  is  a  sight  you  will  never  forget.  Washington, 
D.  L.,  and  Mt.  Vernon,  and  perhaps  you  will  see  Ford’s 
I  heater  and  the  house  where  Lincoln  died.  I  would 
enjoy  very  much  to  see  all  these  places  again  and  yon 
have  a  wonderful  time  before  you.  b.  m.  i. 

New  York. 

Having  had  such  a  wonderful  time  and  made  so 
many  new  acquaintances  on  the  first  trip,  I  would  not 
need  special  urging  to  go  on  another.  I  know  you  will 
have  a  wonderful  time.  h  ii  b 

Canada.  '  * 

We  are  going  with  you  in  spirit  and  re-live  all  the 
wonderful  sights  that  you  will  again  see  and  will  try  to 
imagine  the  new  beauty  of  the  new  places. 

Connecticut.  MR.  and  mrs.  e.  f.  c. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  trip  with  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Every  one  was  so  kind  and  friendly.  I  hope  you  will 
get  as  nice  people  as  you  had  last  year.  m.  r. 

Connecticut. 


Currant  Production  in  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ulster  County,  in  the  Hudson  Valley  district,  is  the 
leading  currant  producing  county  in  the  United  States. 
Currants  produced  intensively  supply  channels  of  trade 
over  an  extensive  area.  Many  are  frozen  upon  picking 
and  stored  for  future  demand.  The  most  intensive 
crop  section  is  located  between  Highland  and  Marlboro, 
and  extending  southward  into  Orange  County.  A  some¬ 
what  smaller  currant  section  is  in  the  Clintondale  area. 

During  the  past  week  several  full  carload  lots  of 
Ulster  currants  have  been  shipped  from  the  Milton- 
Marlboro-Highland  section  by  the  Hudson  River  Fruit 
Exchange  at  Milton.  There  will  be  at  least  one  car¬ 
load  lot  shipped  each  day  during  the  next  few  weeks. 
Thus  far,  all  shipments  have  gone  to  one  fruit  firm  in 
a  large  western  city.  William  Brown,  W.  Y.  Velie, 
Cromwell  Young,  and  Conway  Brothers,  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  producers  and  shippers,  eugene  w.  candidus. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

Haying  is  over,  and  many  farmers  will  be  forced  to 
buy  hay  this  Winter,  if  they  insist  on  keeping  their 
present  quota  of  stock.  Many  farmers  are  overstocked, 
but  are  not  worrying  for  the  present,  for  their  pastures 
are  pretty  well  fenced,  as  a  rule  and  the  stock  is  caring 
for  itself  to  some  extent. 

The  Tolland  County  Farm  Bureau,  through  its 
agent,  E.  E.  Tucker,  announces  that  although  the  mem¬ 
berships  in  a  recent  survey,  showed  a  slight  decrease, 
former  members  promise  to  return  to  the  Bureau  the 
first  chance  they  have  to  spare  the  small  yearly  dues. 
Home  gardens,  the  tax  problems  and  advice  on  a  fire 
blight  that  has  stricken  quinces  and  some  apple  or¬ 
chards  has  occupied  much  of  the  Bureau’s  time.  Red 
raspberries  are  apparently  plentiful  and  fair  size.  They 
are  selling  for  $8  a  crate;  black  raspberries,  $6  to 
$6.50  crate;  carrots,  30  to  40c  dozen  bunches;  cur¬ 
rants,  $2.25  to  $2.50  crate ;  peas,  $1.50  to  $2.50  bu. ; 
eggs,  30  to  32c  doz.  c.  b.  knight. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub- 
Btance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Keep  up  the  good  work  for  basic  money  and  to  stop 
our  farming  out  to  Wall  Street  the  control  of  currency 
which  is  the  greatest  of  all  privileges.  The  monetary 
system  has  absorbed  itself.  The  debts  have  grown  so 
great  the  interest  on  them  has  absorbed  the  whole. 

Michigan.  james  c.  price. 


Is  this  a  depression  or  have  we  just  got  over  the 
“boom”?  Farm  prices  are  similar  to  25  or  39  years 
ago.  Some  other  things  have  adjusted  themselves  ac¬ 
cordingly,  others  have  not  (notably  taxation)  and  un¬ 
til  they  do,  or  farm  prices  increase,  we  will  continue 
with  the  so-called  dull  times.  w.  f.  Kennedy. 

Ohio. 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
July  30.  1932.  In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

MILK 

July:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A.  80c;  Class  2B.  $1.16;  Class  3,  $1.10. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.59;  Class  2, 
$1;  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  19%c;  extra,  92 
score.  18%t‘l  tirsts,  87  to  91  score,  10%  to 
18!4e;  ladles,  14  to  15c;  packing  stock,  11  to 
12%c;  sweet  fancy,  21  Vic;  extras.  20 Vi c ;  tirsts, 
10  to  19%c;  renovated,  16c;  centralized,  18c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums.  25 Vic :  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings,  20  to  23Vie;  standard,  18 Vi  to  19Vic; 
nearby  under  grades,  10  to  17Vie;  browns,  spe¬ 
cial  pack,  24c;  standards,  17  to  17Vie;  mixed 
colors,  special  pack.  18  to  20c:  standards,  45 
lbs..  17c;  rehandled  receipts,  45  lbs..  15%c; 
mediums.  13  to  14c;  Pacific  Coast,  fresh  spe¬ 
cials,  24Vic;  standards,  21Vi  to  22Vic. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2Vi  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds.  lVi  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  17c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
23c:  small  breeds,  best,  17c;  roosters,  13c; 
ducks,  15c;  geese,  12c. 

DRESSED  TOULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  26c;  fair  to  good,  18  to 
£3c ;  roosters,  12c;  fowls,  17c;  ducks.  14e;  tur¬ 
keys.  No.  1,  20c;  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  25c; 
graded,  25c;  dark,  doz.,  $2;  culls,  $1.50. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs..  $8.25:  bulls,  $3.75;  cows, 

$2.50;  calves,  best,  $7.50;  common  to  good, 
$4.50  to  $0.50;  sheep,  $3;  lambs,  $7.25;  hogs, 
$3.50. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  9c;  good  to  choice,  6  to  8c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  180  lbs.,  $1.75;  new,  bbl.,  $2.25; 

sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.,  $1.50. 

V  E  BETA  BEES 

Asparagus,  doz.,  $2.75;  beets,  bu..  50c;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  $1;  carrots,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.25;  cauli¬ 

flower.  bu..  $1.75:  eggplant,  bu.,  $2;  lettuce, 
bu.,  $1;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $1;  parsley,  bu.,  75c; 
peas,  bu.,  $1.75;  peppers,  bu..  $3;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.75;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.25;  kohl  rabi,  100 

belts.,  $2;  Lima  beans,  bu.,  $2.75;  squash,  bu., 
75c;  tomatoes,  Tex.,  lug,  50c;  Tenn.,  lug, 

ert.,  40c  to  $1.25;  N.  G.,  lug,  00  to  80c;  Mo., 

lug,  75  to  90c;  Md.,  lug,  05c  to  $1:  6-till  ear¬ 

lier.  $1.25  to  $1.35;  South  Jersey,  crate,  60c  to 
$1.50;  Jersey,  20-qt.  crate,  35c  to  $1.75;  Jersey, 
O-till  carries,  75c  to  $1.75;  Jersey,  handle  bskt., 
25  to  75c;  repacked,  crate,  $1  to  $1.50;  water¬ 
cress,  100  belts.,  $2. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bskts.,  15c  to  $1.75;  old,  AArn., 
box.  $1.15  to  $2.  Raspberries,  Ore.,  pt.,  5 
to  8c:  Wash.,  pt.,  0  to  9c:  Jersey  and  up-river, 
pt.,  7  to  10c.  Cherries,  En.,  Jersey,  12-qt.,  red 
sour,  bskt..  40  to  75c;  4-qt.  bskt.,  15  to  25c; 
«|t . .  4  to  8c;  black  sour,  4-qt.  bskt.,  20  to  35c; 
red  and  black,  sweet,  bskt.,  25  to  60c;  qt.,  7 

to  12c;  10  to  20-lb.  box,  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Black¬ 
berries,  Jersey  and  up-river,  qt.,  8  to  12e. 
Blackcaps,  nearby,  qt.,  5  to  12c.  Huckleberries, 
Jersey,  qt.,  10  to  10c;  Jersey,  cultivated,  qt., 
20  to  35c;  Pa.,  qt.,  12  to  18c.  Gooseberries, 
nearby,  qt.,  8  to  15c.  Peaches,  N.  C.,  mixed 

varieties,  crate,  $1.10  to  $3.25;  bu.  bskt.,  $1.50 
to  $3.25;  %  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25;  S.  C.,  crt.,  $1.50 
to  $2.80;  bu.  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $2.45;  Ga.,  crt., 
$1.50  to  $3.50;  Vi  bu.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.75;  Del. 

&  Md..  bu.  bskt.,  $1  to  $2.25;  Jersey,  mixed 

varieties,  crt.  or  bskt.,  50c  to  $2;  Jersey,  Vi 
bu.  bskt.,  50  to  75c;  Pa.,  %-bu.  bskt..  $1  to 
$1.75.  Watermelons,  Sn.,  car,  $255  to  $390. 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red,  58%c;  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
47Vic;  oats,  No.  2,  white,  30c;  rye,  45%c. 

FEEDS 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran,  $17.35;  standard  middlings.  $18.10;  Red- 
dog.  $23.85;  hominy  feed,  $10.50;  cottonseed 
meal,  $21.75. 

HAY 

Hay,  No.  1.  $18;  No.  2,  $10;  No.  3,  $14; 
clover  mixed,  $16. 

Retail  Prices  in  N.  P.  Public 
Markets 

(Price  per  pound  except  were  designated.) 

Dairy  Products. — Butter,  tub.  19  to  21c;  fancy 
tub,  23  to  25c;  prints,  21  to  24c;  cheese,  store, 
19  to  24c:  eggs,  doz.,  grade  A,  28  to  34c;  grade 
B.  22  to  20c;  grade  C,  17  to  19c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys,  young,  large.  30 
to  32c:  small,  33  to  35c;  frying  chickens.  27  to 
30e;  roast  chickens,  large,  30  to  33c:  medium, 
25  to  29c;  broilers,  1V4  to  lVi  lbs.,  20  to  28c; 
nearby  fresh,  37  to  40c;  western,  large,  30  to 
33c;  fricassee  fowls,  heavy.  23  to  24c;  medium, 
22  to  23c;  ducks,  old,  14  to  10c;  L.  I.,  fresh, 
10  to  19c;  squabs,  %  to  1  lbs.,  35  to  40c;  ca¬ 
pons,  as  to  size,  43  to  45c. 

Vegetables.- — Potatoes,  white,  old.  15  lbs..  IS 
to  20c;  new,  5  lbs.,  10  to  12c;  cauliflower,  head, 
15  to  25c;  Lima  beans,  10  to  12c;  cucumbers, 

4  to  10c;  carrots,  beh.,  5  to  7c;  corn,  3  to  5 
ears,  25c;  kohlrabi,  beh.,  3  to  5c;  onions,  3  to 
4c:  beets,  beh.,  3  to  4c;  celery,  beh.,  10  to  12c; 
string  beans,  5  to  8c;  broccoli,  8  to  10c:  lettuce, 
head,  Iceberg,  8  to  12c;  local,  4  to  0c;  toma¬ 
toes,  5  to  8c;  peas,  choice,  15  to  20c;  spinach, 

5  to  7c:  cabbage,  3  to  5c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  eating,  doz.,  25  to  30e;  cook¬ 
ing,  4  to  0c ;  blackberries,  qt.,  12  to  15c;  ba¬ 
nanas,  doz..  20c;  oranges,  select,  doz.,  50  to 
00c;  medium,  doz.,  30  to  40c;  small,  15  to  18, 
25c:  watermelons,  each,  55  to  05c;  cherries,  15 
to  20c;  pears,  eating,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  rhubarb, 
beh.,  2  to  3c;  pineapples,  each,  10  to  15c; 
lemons,  doz.,  25  to  30c;  honeyball,  each,  8  to 
10c;  cantaloupes,  each,  10  to  15c. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale.— Milk,  40-qt.  can,  devileverd,  qt., 
5(4  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  registered,  $100  to  $125;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  choice,  $85  to  $90;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  good,  $70  to  $80;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  medium,  $50  to  $00;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  common,  $30  to  $40;  beef 
cows  and  bulls,  live  weight.  $4  to  $5.50;  veal 
calves,  milk  fed,  choice.  $5.50  to  $0.50;  veal 
calves,  milk  fed.  good  to  medium,  $4  to  $5; 
lambs,  choice.  $0  to  $7;  chickens,  fancy,  live, 
lb.,  24  to  25c :  broilers,  fancy,  large,  lb.,  25c; 
broilers,  mixed,  lb.,  23  to  24c:  fowls,  mixed 
breeds.  14  to  10c;  eggs,  mixed,  local,  fresh, 
doz.,  20  to  22c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt..  11 
to  14c;  milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  sold  from 
stores,  qt..  10c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  15  to  10c; 
cream,  heavy,  qt.,  50  to  60c;  butter,  farmers’ 
delivery,  lb.,  23  to  24c:  butter,  creamery,  prints 
and  roils,  lb.,  20  to  21c;  butter,  creamery,  cut 
from  tubs,  lb.,  18%  to  19c;  cheese,  whole  milk, 
lb.,  24  to  20c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  10  to 
17c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10  to  13c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  graded,  doz.,  25  to  27c;  eggs,  western, 


fresh,  doz.,  10  to  19c:  chickens,  large,  fancy, 
dressed,  lb..  32  to  34c;  broilers,  large,  fancy, 
lb.,  35  to  38c;  fowls,  4  to  5  lbs.,  21  to  24c; 
potatoes,  new  crop,  pk.,  25  to  2Se;  cabbage,  lb., 
3  to  4c.  F.  A.  C. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter — Solid-packed  creamery,  in  tubs,  fancy, 
higher  scoring  than  extra.  20%  to  23%e;  92 
score,  1 9  %  c ;  91  score,  19c;  90  score,  18c;  89 
score,  17 %c;  88  score,  17c;  87  score,  16%c;  80 
score,  16c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  extra  firsts.  20c:  fresh  firsts, 
new  cases,  10%c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand 
cases,  17c;  average  current  receipts,  in  second¬ 
hand  cases,  lG%c;  fresh  seconds.  15%  to  10c; 
carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs,  in 
cases,  22  to  24c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
17c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  15  to  10c;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  fancy,  14  to  15c;  ordinary.  10  to  13c; 
broilers,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks,  full-feathered, 
3  lbs.  and  over.  20c;  2%  lbs.  and  over.  17  to 
18c;  smaller  sizes,  15  to  10c;  barebacks  and 
poor  quality,  lower:  broilers,  fancy  Reds,  large¬ 
sized.  13  to  15c:  broilers,  White  Leghorns.  13 
to  14c:  old  roosters,  mixed  colors,  11c;  White 
Leghorns,  10c:  ducks,  large  White  Pekins. 
young,  10  to  12c;  ducks,  mixed  colors,  old.  8 
to  10c;  pigeons,  per  pair,  young,  15c;  old,  30c; 
rabbits,  per  pound,  8  to  10c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  - —  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in 
boxes,  weighing  over  0  lbs.,  17c;  0  lbs.,  18c; 
5  to  5%  lbs.,  19c;  4  to  4%  lbs.,  18c;  3  to 
3%  lbs.,  17c;  under  3  lbs.,  15  to  10c:  broiling 
chickens,  fresh-killed,  nearby,  20  to  22e:  West¬ 
ern.  20  to  21c;  Pacific  Coast.  23c;  AVestern 
roasting  chickens.  23  to  25c:  old  roosters,  dry 
picked.  AA'estern,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over.  12%c; 
under  5  lbs..  11  to  12c;  Long  Island,  14c. 

Apples. — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts..  Starrs,  large.  40 
to  05c:  few  higher;  small  to  medium.  20  to  35c; 
Transparents.  40  to  50c;  few  high  as  00c:  small, 
15  to  35c;  bus.,  Starrs.  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up, 
$1  to  $1.25;  poorer,  75c;  Md.  and  Del.,  bus.. 
Trnnsparents,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  05  to 
90c;  2-in.  up,  40  to  05e. 

Blackberries. — N.  .T.,  32-qt.  crt..  $2  to  $3. 

Blueberries. — N.  J.,  fancy,  cultivated,  per 
qt.,  25  to  30c. 

Beans  (Snap). — N.  J..  %-bu.  bskts..  green, 

40  to  05c:  few.  75c;  wax,  50  to  75c;  poor,  35c; 
bus.,  green,  90e. 

Cherries. — Pa.,  32-qt.  erts..  sour.  $1.75  to 
$2.50;  poorer,  low  as  $1.25:  N.  Y..  12-qt.  bskts., 
sour,  00  to  75c;  4-qt.  bskts.,  sour,  20  to  30c; 
sweet.  20  to  45c. 

Cabbage. — N.  J..  %-bskts..  50  to  75c:  poorer, 
20  to  40c;  Pa.,  %-bskts..  05c:  bbls.,  $1.75  to 
$2.25;  1-3  erts..  $1  to  $1.25:  few,  $1.40. 

Corn. — Golden  Bantam,  best.  $1.25;  poorer, 
75c  <o  $1:  sacks,  per  100  ears,  $1.25  to  $2;  Aid., 
sacks,  per  100  ears,  75c  to  $1;  N.  C.,  sacks,  per 
100  ears,  $1. 

r  Onions.- — Texas,  50-lb.  sack,  yellow  Bantam, 
U.  S.  No.  1.  75  to  80c;  jioor  condition  low  as 
40c;  yellow  boilers,  00  to  75c;  poor  condition 
low  as  40c;  Calif..  50-lb.  sack,  yellows,  U.  8. 
No.  1.  few  sales.  90c:  N.  .T..  50-lb.  sack,  yel¬ 
lows,  U.  S.  No.  1,  05  to  80c:  best.  75  to  80c. 
Street  sales:  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  yellow.  35  to 
50c:  mostly  40  to  45c;  50-lb.  sack,  yellows, 
mostly  75c;  few  fine  quality,  80  to  90c;  some 
low  as  65c;  U.  8.  No.  2,  50  to  05c:  Ara..  bu. 
hprs.,  yellows,  U.  8.  No.  1.  00  to  75c;  50-ib. 
sack,  yellows.  U.  8.  No.  1,  05  to  75c. 

Peaches. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  moder¬ 
ate.  market  weaker:  Ga.,  erts.,  0s.  Hileys,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  large.  $3  to  $3.40:  mostly  $3.25:  me¬ 
dium.  $3  to  $3.25:  few,  $3.40:  mostly  $3.25; 
small.  $2.50  to  $3;  poorer  condition.  $2  to  $2.25 
bu.  bskts.:  Hileys,  U.  S.  No.  1.  2-in.  minimum, 
$3.50  to  $4:  1%-in.  minimum.  $3.25;  1%-in. 
minimum,  $2.75:  Commercials.  1%-in.  minimum, 
$2.50;  %-bu.  bskts.,  Hileys.  U.  8.  No.  1.  2%-in. 
minimum,  $2;  2-in.  minimum.  75e  to  $1.25:  N. 
C.,  erts.,  0s.  Hileys,  IT.  S.  No.  1.  large.  $3.25; 
medium,  $3.25;  small,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  bu. 
bskts.,  Hileys.  U.  S.  No.  1,  2-in.  minimum, 
$3:  1%-in.  minimum.  $2.50  to  $3:  %-bu.  bskts., 
Hileys,  U.  8.  No.  1.  1%-in.  minimum,  $1.35; 
1%-in.  minimum,  $1.25.  Street  sales:  N.  J., 
%-bu.  bskts..  Redbirds.  medium  to  large.  75c 
1o  $1:  Greensboro.  25  to  50c;  bus.,  Greensboro, 
ordinary.  75c:  erts.,  0s.  Greensboro.  $1  to  $3.25; 
N.  C.,  bu..  Hileys.  2-in.  minimum,  U.  S.  No. 
1.  fair  color.  $2.50. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Ga.,  bu.  bskts.,  Jersey  type, 
U.  8.  No.  1.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  U.  8.  No.  2,  75c 
to  $1:  Fla.,  bu.  bskts.,  Jersey  tvpe,  U.  S.  No. 
1.  $1.50:  TJ.  S.  No.  2.  $1;  mixed.  U.  8.  No.  1 
and  U.  S.  No.  2,  $1.15;  culls,  75c. 

Tomatoes. — Tenn.,  lugs,  green,  turning  and 
ripe,  wrapped.  6x0  and  larger,  IT.  8.  No.  1.  few 
sales,  $1.10.  Street  sales:  N.  J..  %-bu.  bskts., 
35  to  05c;  fine  quality.  75c;  few  exceptional 
lots  higher;  poorer,  10  to  30c:  2-qt.  crates.  40 
to  05c;  few,  75c;  poorer.  20  to  35c:  12-qt. 

bskts.,  20  to  40c;  poorer.  10  to  15c;  Md.,  20- 
qt.  crates,  best,  mostly  40c:  poorer.  20c:  lugs, 
fine  quality,  00  to  75c;  %-bu.  bskts.,  ordinary, 
20  to  35c. 

Potatoes. — A'a.,  Eastern  Shore,  cloth-top  stave 
bbls.,  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1.  mostly  $1.00  to 
$1.75:  few  fine  quality  high  as  $2;  poorer  condi¬ 
tion  low  as  $1.50;  culls.  75  to  90c:  Md..  Eastern 
Shore,  cloth-top  stave  bbls.,  Cobblers,  IT.  8.  No. 
3.  fine  quality,  $2.  Old,  Me.,  100-lb.  sacks. 
Green  Mts.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  fair  condition,  few 
sales.  75c.  Street  sales.  N.  J.,  Cobblers.  %- 
bu.  bskts.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  35  to  40c;  U.  S.  No.  2. 
15  to  25c:  100-1b.  sacks,  U.  8.  No.  1,  $1.05 
to  $1.10;  few  fine  quality,  $1.15;  A7a.  Cobblers, 
bbls.,  U.  S.  No.  1.  $1.75;  poorer  lower;  100-lb. 
sacks,  U.  S.  No.  1.  mostly  $1;  poorer,  85  to 
90c;  U.  S.  No.  2,  40  to  50c;  Md.  and  Del.,  100- 
lb.  sacks,  Cobblers.  U.  8.  No.  3,  mostly  $1; 
poorer  low  as  85e;  U.  K.  No.  2,  40  to  50c. 


Buffalo  Produce  Markets 

Small  fruits  are  in  ample  supply  and  prices 
are  mostly  easy.  Dairy  products  are  steady. 

Butter.  Cheese  and  Eggs.  — -  Butter,  firm; 
creamery  prints.  22c;  tubs.  20c:  firsts,  IS  to 
19c;  country  rolls,  23  to  22c.  Cheese,  steady; 
new  daisies,  longhorn.  13c:  bricks,  15e;  old 
flats.  22c;  limburger,  23c.  Eggs,  steady:  near¬ 
by  fancy,  22  to  23c:  grade  A.  10  to  20c:  grade 

B.  15  to  17c;  grade  C,  14  to  15c;  nearby  at 
market,  17  to  19c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls.  15 
to  18c;  fryers,  19  to  20c:  roasters,  24  to  26c; 
broilers.  20  to  22c:  ducks,  15  to  16c;  turkeys. 
27  to  31c.  Live  poultry,  steady:  fowls,  13  to 
10c:  broilers,  13  to  23c;  roosters,  11c;  ducks, 
12  to  13c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  weak;  Ill.. 
Transparent,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Duchess.  Red 
June,  $1.75  to  $2:  Del..  Crimson  Beauty,  $1.50; 
Ind.,  Early  Ripe,  $1.50.  Potatoes,  steady: 
home-grown,  bu.,  35  to  45c;  A'a.,  bbl.,  $2.75 
to  $2.85. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  medium, 
cwt..  $2.25;  pea.  $2.25  to  $2.50;  marrow.  $2.75 
to  $3;  white  kidney.  $4  to  $4.50.  Onions, 
steady;  Tex.,  white,  50-lb.  bag.  85  to  90c;  yel¬ 
low,  $1.10;  A'a.,  bu.,  00  to  75c;  green,  doz. 
belts.,  8  to  18c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.— Cantaloupes,  Ariz.,  crate, 
$2  to  $2.50;  cherries,  sweet.  4-qt.  bskt..  20  to 
50c:  sour.  20  to  25c:  currants,  32-qt.  crate, 
$1.90  to  $2.25:  gooseberries,  qt..  12%  to  15c; 
honeydews.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.35  to  $1.50:  huckle¬ 
berries.  32-qt.  crate,  $4.50  toj$5.50;  grapes,  Cal., 
lug.  $1.75.  raspberries,  red.  lit.,  S  to  12c; 
black,  32-qt.  crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  strawberries, 
24-qt.  crate.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  peaches.  Ga.,  %- 
bu..  $2  to  $2.15;  watermelons,  25  to  55c. 

A'egetables.  - —  Asparagus,  doz.,  1-lb.  bells., 
$1.75  to  $2:  beans,  green  or  wax.  bu.,  75c:  N. 

C. .  Lima,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  beets,  bu.,  00  to 
05c;  doz.  bclis.,  30  to  25c;  broccoli.  0-lb.  bskt., 
35  to  40c;  cabbage,  bu..  40  to  50c;  carrots, 
doz.  bclis.,  15  to  25c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.25  to 


$2;  celery,  doz.  bclis.,  35  to  00c;  corn,  La., 
crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cucumbers,  2-doz.  bskt., 
40c  to  $1.25;  endive,  crate,  40  to  45c;  kohl¬ 
rabi,  doz.,  30  to  35c;  kale,  bu.,  30  to  35c;  let¬ 
tuce,  crate,  35  to  40c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
90e  to  $1:  peas,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  peppers,  Tenn., 
bu..  $1.25;  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  10  to  20c;  rhu¬ 
barb,  doz.  bclis.,  10  to  15c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to 
65c;  squash,  bu.,  75c;  tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  25 
to  00c:  turnips,  bu..  00  to  90c. 

Feeds. — -Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $12 
to  $12.50;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $12.50;  oat 
straw,  $7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $12; 
standard  middlings,  $12.75;  red-dog,  $19.50; 
cottonseed  meal,  30  per  cent  protein,  $17.50; 
oilmeal,  37  per  cent,  $25.50:  hominy,  $13.80; 
gluten,  $14.80:  oatfeed,  $0;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$2.25:  Alfalfa,  $10.50;  Alsike,  $9;  clover,  $10.25 
to  $10.50.  C.  H.  B. 

Boston  (Brighton) 
Livestock 

Hogs. — Supply  rather  light,  market  around  25c 
higher,  demand  fairly  active.  Bulk  of  sales 
$5  to  $5.50. 

Cal  tie. — Supply  light  to  moderate,  market  on 
cows  25  to  50c  higher,  some  sales  up  $1,  bulls 
and  vealers  about  steady,  demand  fairly  active. 

Cows.- — Common  and  medium  $3  to  $4.50,  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1.75  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $1.50  to  $4. 

A'ealers. — Medium  and  choice  $3.50  to  $0.50, 
cull  and  common  $2  to  $3.50. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows.— Supply  moderate,  market  fully 
steady  with  last  week,  some  sales  better  grades 
$5  to  $10  higher,  demand  fair.  Choice,  head. 
$95  to  $110;  good,  $80  to  $95;  medium.  $45  to 
$80;  common,  $40  to  $45.  AV.  E.  M. 


Events  of  the  Week 

The  Largest  Cherry  Pie.  —  The 
Avorld’s  largest  pie,  containing  Michigan 
cherries,  Avas  presented  July  16  to  Fes¬ 
tival  Queen  Caroline  ITazzard  by  Mayor 
William  II.  McKeighan,  of  Flint,  Mich., 
at  Traverse  City.  The  pie  required  a 
250-lb.  pie  tin.  16  feet  in  diameter,  and 
in  addition  to  the  cherries,  had  three  bar¬ 
rels  of  flour,  150  lbs.  of  lard,  and  100  lbs. 
of  sugar.  Twenty-four  men  were  required 
to  carry  the  1.100-lb.  piece  of  pastry, 
which  was  distributed  to  those  attending 
the  annual  cherry  festival  celebration. 

Counterfeiters  Captured.  —  ,Tose 
Mayola.  60-year-old  Colombian,  who  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  had  come  to  New  York 
from  San  Francisco  merely  to  sell  1,560,- 
000  acres  of  his  native  land  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Mining  Corporation,  was  ar¬ 
rested  July  16  by  Bernard  ,T.  Connolly, 
Secret  Service  agent,  and  held  in  bail  of 
.$5,000  by  United  States  Commissioner 
Cotter  for  removal  to  San  Francisco  on 
a  counterfeiting  charge.  Mr.  Connolly, 
Avho  found  Mayola  at  615  W.  33rd  St., 
N oav  York,  explained  that  the  prisoner 
was  Avanted  in  San  Francisco,  where 
Federal  agents  had  found  3,000  counter¬ 
feit  $10  bills  in  his  bedroom.  The  agents 
arrested  Sixto  Poso,  alleged  member  of 
(he  same  counterfeiting  ring,  and  found 
in  his  possession,  Mr.  Connolly  said, 
$580,000  in  counterfeit  bills  and  the 
plates  from  Avhich  they  had  been  made. 
Another  prisoner  taken  in  California,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Air.  Connolly,  xvas  James 
Walkup,  who  was  arrested  Avhile  attempt¬ 
ing  to  pass  notes  for  a  steamship  ticket 
to  Japan.  Jacob  ,T.  Rosenblum,  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney,  said  that  the 
government  had  collected  in  all  about 
160,000  of  the  counterfeit  notes,  that  they 
had  been  circulated  in  Panama  and  on 
the  West  Coast  of  America,  and  that 
they  Avere  “the  best  that  have  come  to 
light,  eA-en  better  than  the  $10  notes  re¬ 
cently  circulated  in  Neiv  England  and 
accepted  by  many  banks.” 

Congress  Adjourns. — The  first  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Seventy-second  Congress  Ad¬ 
journed  late  July  16.  During  the  session 
800  bills  were  enacted  out  of  18,000  in¬ 
troduced.  Of  this  13.000  were  presented 
in  the  House  and  5,000  in  the  Senate. 
Most  were  of  minor  importance.  The 
House  figure  compares  with  only  7.700 
for  the  last  long  session  of  Congress.  The 
House  average  per  member  was  just  a 
little  below  30 ;  the  Senate  average  per 
member  was  51.  Representative  Leavitt 
of  Montana  held  his  record  of  being  the 
House  member  to  have  the  most  bills 
bearing  his  name  become  laws — a  total 
of  17.  Last  Congress  he  had  33 — 22  in 
the  long  session  and  11  in  the  short. 

Unemployment  Relief  Bill. — Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  signed  the  $2,122,000,000 
unemployment  relief  bill  July  1!)  as  it 
came  to  him  from  Congress,  which  had 
revamped  the  measure  to  meet  the  objec¬ 
tions  raised  when  he  A’etoed  an  earlier 
enactment.  The  President’s  statement, 
issued  at  the  White  House  while  he  was 
at.  his  Rapidan  camp,  declared  that  with 
the  $1,500,000,000  of  loans  authorized 
through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  for  self-liquidating  projects  “we 
should  ultimately  be  able  to  find  employ¬ 
ment  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  Avithout  drain  on  the  taxpayers.”  The 
loans  to  be  made  to  farmers  would  aid 
agriculture,  the  President  said,  and 
broadly  speaking  the  bill  was  so  sat¬ 
isfactory  as  to  make  him  overlook  some 
secondary  objectionable  features  in  the 
“face  of  the  great  service  that  the  major 
proA’isions  will  be  to  the  nation.”  The 
measure,  which  broadens  the  credit  to 
be  extended  by  the  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation,  was  characterized  as 
a  “strong  step  toward  recovery.” 

St.  Laavrence  Waterway  Treaty. — 
The  treaty  betAveen  the  United  States 
and  Cauda  to  govern  the  development 
of  the  St.  LaAvrence  waterway  into  an 
ocean  lane  and  great  power  project  Avas 
signed  in  the  State  Department  July  18, 
thus  bringing  to  a  conclusion  diplomatic 
negotiations  extending  over  11  years. 
The  treaty  provides  for  a  two-stage 
project  with  a  27-foot  channel  in  the 
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reaches  and  30  feet  in  works  at  a  cost 
estimated  by  the  joint  board  of  engineers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1026 
of  $543,429,000.  This  estimate  covers 
the  distance  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
Montreal.  It  omits  Avork  already  done  on 
the  river  east  of  Montreal,  as  well  as 
other  developments  not  directly  connected 
with  the  proposed  improvement  of  the 
waterway.  Had  all  these  other  elements 
been  included,  the  estimate  would  have 
been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $800,000,000 
Deducting  credit  for  work  already  done' 
the  United  States’  share  of  the  cost  was 
estimated  at  about  $25S,000,000,  less 
realization  from  waterpower  projects 
Immediately  after  the  treaty  was  signed 
the  State  Department  sent  a  copy  of  it 
to  Senator  Borah,  chairman  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  so  that  his 
committee  may  begin  hearings  on  it  Avith¬ 
out  delay.  Due  to  the  many  complicated 
political,  economic,  international  and  en¬ 
gineering  problems  involved,  a  long  period 
of  exhaustive  and  perhaps  stormy  in¬ 
vestigation  is  looked  for.  but  the  admin¬ 
istration  is  confident  that  the  Senate 
Avill  in  due  time  give  its  approval  to  the 
pact. 

Loans  to  States.— -The  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation  has  prepared 
for  an  avalanche  of  applications  for  loans 
by  States  under  the  unemployment  re¬ 
lief  bill  after  receiving  unofficial  notice 
that  probably  30  States  will  apply  imme¬ 
diately  for  funds.  Under  the  bili  passed 
by  Congress  and  Avhich  will  be  signed  by 
President  Hoover  as  soon  as  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  has  been  completed,  the  cor¬ 
poration  is  authorized  to  lend  $300,000,- 
000  to  States  for  urgent  immediate  re¬ 
lief  AA’ork.  The  only  limitation  on  this 
fund  is  that  not  more  than  15  per  cent 
of  the  total,  or  $45,000,000,  be  allotted  to 
any  one  State.  Governor  Pinchot  of 
Pennsylvania  has  asked  for  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  for  his  State  and  Governor 
Emmerson  of  Illinois  sent  a  request 
July  19  for  a  grant  of  $10,000,000.  These 
loans  are  available  to  any  State,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  status  of  its  credit,  for  the 
corporation  is  authorized  to  advance 
money  on  no  other  security  than  the  cer¬ 
tification  by  a  Governor  that  his  State  or 
a  city  within  his  State  must  have  assist¬ 
ance  that  he  will  endeavor  to  have  legis¬ 
lation  guaranteeing  repayment  of  the 
loan  enacted  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
if  the  State  has  already  exceeded  its 
bonding  limit. 


An  Industrial  Garden 

.The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  indus¬ 
trial  co-operative  farm  near  Akron,  be- 
lieA’ed  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  will  contain  more  than  1,000  miles 
of  rows.  The  planting  already  done  is : 
Beans,  47  miles ;  beets,  20  miles ;  cab¬ 
bage,  60,000  plants  Avith  200,000  being 
groAvn_ from  seed;  carrots.  6  miles;  SAveet 
corn,  50  miles;  field  corn  for  cornmeal,  75 
miles;  kale,  75.000  plants;  lettuce,  2 
miles ;  mustard,  1  mile ;  onions,  7  miles ; 
peas,  9_  miles ;  peppers,  5  miles ;  pota¬ 
toes,  250  miles;  radishes,  1  y2  miles; 
spinach,  iy2  miles ;  Summer  squash, 
1.000  hills;  Savuss  Chard,  2  miles;  to¬ 
matoes.  25  miles  with  25  more  miles  to 
be  planted  from  plants  growing  from  seed, 
and  turnips,  1%  miles,  Avith  many  more 
to  be  planted  later  for  Winter  use. 

Plantings  of  A'egetables  are  being  made 
at  the.  rate  of  10  to  20  miles  a  day.  The 
Goodrich  garden  is  designed  to  provide 
foodstuffs  for  the  Winter  for  families  of 
former  Goodrich  Avorkers  and  those  now 
employed  on  a  part-time  basis. 


CELERY  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties— prices  parcel  post  prepaid. 

100  $  .50  500  ..  $  2.00 

1000  .  .  3.50  5000  .  .  15.00 

All  plants  carefully  packed  in  moss. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 
Sewell,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

for  Angnst  and  Fall  Planting.  Will  bear  fruit  next  summer. 

Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus  Blunts. 
Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Parcel  Post  or  Express  Prepaid  100  500  1000 

Cabbage  . $0.45  $1.25  $1.80 

Cauliflower  .  65  2.25  3.75 

Celery  and  Brussel  Sprouts . 50  1.75  3.00 


C.  E.  FIELD  -  SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 


TAYO  Million  Cabbage  and  Collard  Plants  for  late  set¬ 
ting:  2,000-$ 1 .50 ;  20,000-$l2.  Tomato  Plants.  $1.50- 
1,000:  5,000-$6.25.  Well  packed,  good  del.  guaranteed. 

FARMERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Hollyhocks,  Delphiniums,  Phlox  and  260  other  varieties. 
Ready  now.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  ■  HAMPTON  BAY  S,  N.  Y. 


Hardy  Perennials  and  Rock  Plants 

Delphiniums,  Columbines,  Foxgloves,  Canterbury  Bells, 
etc.  Catalogue  mailed  free  on  request. 

Syosset  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Jackson  Ave.,  Syosset,  L.  I.,N.  Y. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2291  12tli  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Skipping  Tags  on  Iteciuest— Established  1885 
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THIS  <s  THE  YEAR 
to  BUY  a 

UNADILLA  SIL 


]V/f  ILK  prices  can’t  remain  at  the 
•*•*-*-  present  low  level.  They’ll  be 
higher. 

But  the  very  low  price  you  pay 
for  a  Unadilla  this  year  will  remain 
the  same  for  the  many  years  it 
will  serve  you. 

Special  Service 
for  Late  Buyers 

Our  factory  is  stocked 
with  silos  of  Oregon  Fir 
and  Spruce.  We  ship  the 
same  day  your  order  is 
received.  A  Unadilla  can 
be  erected  by  2  men  in  2 
days. 

Write  for  catalog  anu  to¬ 
day’s  low  prices. 

UNADILLASILOCO.,Inc. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Distributors  of  Papec  Ensil¬ 
age  Cutters  forNew  England, 

New  Jersey  and  Southern 
New  York.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  and  prices. 


All 

Perfect 

Stock 


At  these  new  lowest-of-all  prices  all 
Thrift  and  Grange  Wood  Silos  hit  the 
bottom.  You  can  make  money  on  such 
remarkable  investments ! 

Last  fall,  when  lumbermen  needed 
money,  we  bought  heavily — we  loaded 
up  with  amazing  bargains  in  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  Now  it’s  your  turn!  We  must  un¬ 
load!  Prices  never  so  low.  All  Grange 
or  Thrift  Wood  Silos  offered.  Write  at 
once.  Grasp  these  attractive  prices  while 
they  last.  First  come,  first  served. 

Also  a  few  re-conditioned  silos  at  ex¬ 
ceptional  bargains. 

We  Also  Make 

CONCRETE  STAVE  and  TILE  SILOS 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  RetcEel<- 


1  ••• 

GUERNSEYS 

1 

Four  young  Guernsey  bulls  from  5 
months  to  16  months  old.  From  A.  R. 
Sires  and  Dams.  All  well  grown. T.  B. 
and  Blood  tested.  Write  your  require¬ 
ments  and  make  us  an  offer  to 

THOMAS  JOHNSON, TILLY  FOSTER, N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY© 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age  V 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 

Registered  accredited  Guernsey  bull  calves  $25.  Service 
bulls  $40.  P.  L.  DWIGHT,  DE  RUTTER,  NEW  YOHK 


SHEEP 


Dispersal  Sale — August  10th 

Registered  Hampshire  Sheep 

At  Emmadlne  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 
Flock  200  choicest  imported  and  domestic  breeding. 
Many  prize-winners,  including  a  Champion,  at  East¬ 
ern  States  and  International  Live  Stock  Expositions. 
For  sale  catalogue  write  to 

J.  C.  Penney,  330  W.34tli  Street, New  York  City 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 


Ayrshire  Breeders  Start 
Curd-testing  Program 

A  breed-wide  testing  program  to  select 
the  natural  soft-curd  producers  within 
the  Ayrshire  ranks,  and  to  make  avail¬ 
able  their  milk  for  special  nursery  and 
hospital  purposes,  has  been  started  by 
the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  of 
Brandon,  Vt.  This  follows  the  discovery 
by  leading  nutritionists  that  the  diges¬ 
tibility  of  milk  depends  somewhat  on  the 
softness  of  its  curd,  and  that  certain 
cows  produce  milk  that  contains  such  a 
hard  curd  as  to  cause  digestive  difficul¬ 
ties  with  children  and  some  adults. 

By  a  test  perfected  by  Dr.  It.  L.  Hill, 
Human  Nutritionist  of  the  Utah  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  and  now 
adopted  by  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  cows  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  furnish  soft-curd  milk  can  be 
quite  accurately  selected. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
natural  soft-curd  milk.  In  addition  to 
its  being  the  most  satisfactory  substitute 
for  human  milk  for  extremely  young  in¬ 
fants,  it  has  proven  very  effective  for 
children  of  various  ages  as  well  as  adults 
suffering  with  digestive  disorders. 

Preliminary  tests  of  more  than  2.000 
Ayrshires  indicate  that  a  relatively  high 
percentage  of  these  are  natural  soft-curd 
producers,  it  is  planned  to  conduct  still 
further  studies  of  the  distribution  of  the 
soft-curd  character  within  the  breed,  as 
well  as  its  relationship  to  butterfat  con¬ 
tent,  family  blood  lines,  feed  and  soil 
conditions.  c.  t.  conklin. 


Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Horse 
Show 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Women's  Ex¬ 
change,  Kingston,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y., 
held  its  first  annual  horse  show  Saturday, 
June  25,  at  Richmond  Park  Field.  The 
show  is  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
held  in  the  Central  Hudson  Valley. 

Horses  representing  Kingston,  Red 
Hook,  Poughkeepsie,  Troy,  Bedford  Hills, 
Beacon.  Woodstock,  Grand  Gorge,  Water- 
town,  Conn.,  and  Allentown,  Pa.,  made 
up  21  classes.  Five  were  run  off  in  the 
morning  and  16  in  the  afternoon. 

Eight  Kingston  horses,  in  judging  con¬ 
tests,  won  blue  rosettes  indicating  first 
places.  Kenneth  E.  Archer  captured  the 
largest  number  of  first  place  awards  with 
five.  Eileen  Drever,  of  Bedford  Village, 
was  next  with  three  first-place  winnings. 
Both  Mrs.  A.  R.  Moffitt,  of  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  and  the  Tipperary  Stables,  of  Water- 
town,  Conn.,  were  tied  for  third  place, 
each  taking  two  firsts. 

Miss  Eileen  Drever,  Bedford  Village, 
won  the  pony  championship.  Mrs.  A. 
R.  Moffitt,  was  second.  In  the  saddle- 
horse  championship  award,  Kenneth  E. 
Archer  was  first,  with  B.  A.  Boice,  sec¬ 
ond.  The  touch  and  out  sweepstakes 
award  was  won  by  the  Tipperary  Stables. 
In  the  horsemanship  award  for  children 
under  12  years.  Miss  Eileen  Sweet  was 
first  and  Miss  Eileen  Drever  second.  The 
horsemanship  award  for  children  under 
17  years  went  to  Robert  Cantine,  first 
and"  to  Miss  Eileen  Litchfield,  second. 
Kenneth  E.  Archer  again  won  in  the 
roadsters  shown  in  the  harness  class, 
taking  first  and  second  placings.  George 
Ruth,  Albany,  won  the  road-liack  award. 

EUGENE  W.  CANDIDUS. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  28.  - —  Summer  meeting  of  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  at  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Geneva.  This  will  be 
a  joint  meeting  of  eastern  and  western 
sections  of  the  society,  no  special  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  in  the  Hudson  Valley  this 
year. 

Aug.  1-5.— International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Aug.  1-6. — American  Institute  of  Co¬ 
operative  Marketing,  annual  conference, 
Durham,  N.  H. 

Aug.  6.  —  Steuben  County  Farmers’ 
Picnic,  Bath  Fair  Grounds,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  8-12.  —  Cortland  County  Fail-, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. ;  L.  P.  Randall.  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary,  25  Hamlin  St.,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

Aug.  10-11. — Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  Fruit  Tour  through  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley.  Particulars  from  H.  A.  Rollins,  Ex¬ 
tension  Fruit  Specialist,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Aug.  12. — Dairy  Day  at  Ohio  State 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster. 

Aug.  12. — Empire  State  Potato  Club 
Field  Day,  farm  of  Seymour  Bridge,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Steuben  County  (near  Hornell), 
N.  Y. 


Aug.  13. — Annual  Field  Day  and  Con¬ 
signment  Sale  of  the  Connecticut  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marcy  I.  Berger.  Old  Litchfield  Turn¬ 
pike,  'Woodbury,  Conn.  All  friends  of  the 
Jersey  breeders  are  cordially  invited. 

Aug.  16-17. — Fifth  Annual  Farm  and 
Home  Conference,  Vermont  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Aug.  18. — Dairy  Day  at  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  Experiment  Station. 

Aug.  19. — -Orchard  Day,  Ohio  State 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  O. 

Aug.  24. — International  Congress  of 
Genetics,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 


N.  Y. 


Livestock  Sales 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Aug.  30.  —  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association,  10th  annual  consignment 
sale,  Pomfret  Center,  Art. ;  D.  H.  Rikert, 
sale  manager,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 


TRIPLE 

WAIL 


GLAZED 

TILE 


CONCRETE 

STAVE 


WOOD 

STAVE 


KOROK 

DFDM  ATII  £ 


ECONOMY 


SOUO 

CONCRETE 


You 


Can  Own 

PORTABLE 

a  Craine-Built  Silo! 


TAPESTRY 

TILE 


Craine  offers  a  type  of  silo  for  every 
farm  and  purse.  There’s  one  for  you  at 
a  price  that  cooperates—  to  reduce  milk 
production  costs— turn  more  of  those 
milk  checks  into  profits.  Pay  for  it  as  it 
pays  you !  Send  for  big  free  catalog, 
comparing  all  types,  and 

New  Low  Prices ! 

Every  Craine-built  Silo  is  the  utmost  in 
value  today.  A  thoroughly  dependable 
silo- backed  by  31  years’  experience. 
Get  busy  now,  while  prices  are  to  your 
advantage. 

Send  postcard  or  letter  today  for 
free  catalog  and  new  low  prices. 

CRAINE,  inc. 


Ill  Adams  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


HIGH  PRODUCING  HOLSTEINS 

_  year,  Canadian  purebred  Holstein  cows 
and  heifers  of  all  ages,  averaged  in  the  yearly 
division  of  the  Record  of  Performance,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Federal  Government,  14,378  lbs. 
of  milk  containing  628.75  lbs.  butter.  If  you 
need  a  few  head,  or  a  carload  of  high-type 
commercial  cattle,  bred  for  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  freshening,  it  will  pay  you  to  look 
over  the  Canadian  offering  now  available  for 
purchase,  because  those  good,  big,  growthy 
two-year-old  heifers,  and  rugged,  healthy  ma¬ 
ture  cows  of  heavy-producing  bloodlines,  can 
be  bought  now  at  the  lowest  prices  which 
have  prevailed  in  years.  If  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  further  Information,  write — 

DIRECTOR  OF  EXTENSION  H0LSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  CANADA 

Brantford,  Ontario 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PA. 

-  THE  COW  COUNTY  OF  THE  EAST  - 

We  can  always  supply  carload  lots  of  fresh  cows  and 
springers,  any  dairy  breed,  free  of  disease  and  eligible 
to  go  anywhere.  Our  quoted  prices  are  just  as  you 
find  them  when  you  come. 

-  Write  Us  Today  — - 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  &  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
613  Trust  Co.  Bldo.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


n/IIDV  rAli/G  Good  selection  for  sale  at  all  times 
UrxltVI  Uvil  J  Fully  Accredited,  Blood-Tested 
Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Ilolsteins.  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 

JACOB  ZLOTK1N.  Phone  330,  FREEHOLD.  N.  J 


Cows  For  Sale 

E.  C.  TALBOT 


T.  B.  Tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys  in  carload  lots, 
60  day  retest  guaranteed. 
Leouardsville,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .*. 


Andelot  Aberdeen-Angus 

Choice  animals  of  both  sex  at  reasonable  prices. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  -  WORTON,  MD. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 


SWINE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington.  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Shippers  of  Quality  Pigs 

Berkshire  &  0.  I.  C.  —  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

Choice,  carefully  selected  Young  Porkers  all  ready 
for  the  feed  trough— 

6  Weeks  Old  -  $2.00  each 

7-8  Weeks  Old  -  $2.25  each 

9-10  Weeks  Old  -  $2.50  each 

10%  Discount  on  orders  20  pigs  or  more. 

Ship  any”number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Vt.,  Conn.,  Pa. 
pigs  20c  extra  to  cover  vaccination.  Send  in  your 
order  and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs.  Our  guarantee — 
A  square  deal  at  all  times. 

500  Pigs  (Free  Rangers) 

Chester-Yorkshire  Crossed  A  6-7  Weeks,  $2.25 
Chester- Berkshire  Crossed  /  8  “  2.50 

Poland-Hampshire  Crossed  -  9  “  2.75 

Hampshire- Duroc  Crossed  1  10  “  3.00 

Shortnose  Yorkshire  Crossed  J  12  “  3.50 

FINE  SHOATS  -  $4.00-$4.50-$5.00 

Fancy  young  boars  at  bargain  prices.  Your  boar  is  of 
vital  importance.  A  husky  pig  will  be  a  line  hog  be¬ 
fore  snow  flies.., 

C.  DAVIS  BOX  II  CONCORD.  MASS. 

(Farm  cleared  and  operated  since  1603) 

CHESTER  WHITE,  DUROC 
and  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

High-quality  pigs  of  any  of  above  breeds,  any  sex  for 
feeders  or  breeders  at  very  low  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Crated  free. 

6  to  8  weeks  old.  $2.50  each  Sent  C.O.D.  or  check 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.00  each  or  money  order 

Add  25c  each  on  Conn,  and  Vt.  orders  for  inoculation. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON,  MASS. 

834  Boston  Post  Road  -  Tel.  Waltham  0888 

Reliable  Pigs  Low'pTicel 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wks.  old,  $2.00,  7-8  wk>.  old.  $2.25,  8-9  wkt.  old,  $2.50 
10-12  wks.  old,  $3.00.  Chester  Whites,  7-8  wks.  old,  $3.50. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  slup 

1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 

SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  laige, 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7-8  wks.  old,  $2.00  ea.  8-10  wks.  old,  $2.25  ea. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order;  and  in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days 
with  the  pigs  return  them  at  my  expense. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S. — Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  $4.00  ea. 

PIGS  AND  SHOATS  KSEfWOTSK 

$3.00;  10  weeks,  $3.50;  12  weeks,  $4.00.  60  lb.  .Shouts 
$5.00  crated.  Send  remittance  to  save  you  C.O.D.  chaige 
or  C.O.D.  All  breeds,  state  2nd  choice,  size  and  breed 
wanted,  please.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 

n  REG*  QWIME  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Putting. 
UUROC  Off  1111-  ton  A  Son.  Merrlfield  N.  Y. 

ft  1  ft’e  lb.  Sows,  $8  ea.  Pigs,  8  wks.,  $6  ea.  Bred 

U.  1.  V  o.  Gilts,  $25.  Ped.  free,  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  T. 

|  RABBITS 

EAn  CjJI  r  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits  for  Breeders, 
run  k5rxLI!i  This  stock  formerly  owned  by  Living¬ 
ston  Babbitry  Jonas  Hayner,  Prop.  THE  WARNER  RAB- 
BITRY,  G.  0.  WARNER.  PROP.  LIVINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 

1INATIIRED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealands 
and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock.  Specially 
priced  $3.00  each.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  V. 

Rahhifc  Xi  Qnnnlioo  F,,1]y  descriptive  catalog,  10  cts. 

IldUUlU  a  0UfJ[JIIG5  Albert  Face*.  Jr.,  Inc.,  D-14,  Wallkill,  N.  Y 

Miscellan  eous 

Factorn  MinL-  1932— Young.  Pair,  $35;  Trio,  $60. 

LddolClll  iYllIIlV  Wallace  Butterfield  -  Raymond,  X.  H 

j  DOGS 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  L3e0s,d$5Moao,es’squa^ 

deal.  Best  breeding.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 

Wire  Haired,  Toy  &  Standard  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

SUNNYSIDE  TERRIER  KENNELS,  Reg.  Box  404.  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  *ebs£rs!^£r“ 

DAI  irC  PUPC  MALES  $8.  MORRIS  BLAKE 
lULlUE  nJij  Partridge  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

FOB  SALE  Variety  of  puppies.  Write  for  list  and 
prices.  ECHO  FARM  KENNELS.  NORTH  SHELDON,  VT. 

THOROUGHBRED  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES — Males,  S6.00; 

9  females.  $4.00.  SPRING  VALLEY  KENNEL,  Bellville,  Ohio 

FERRETS 

FatwoIc  Special  ratters,  $3.00.  Bred  females,  $5.00. 
I  ul  1  Ctj  Will  ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  Hartman,  New  London,  O 

GOATS 

FOR  SALE! 


FINE  TOG.  BREEDING  BECKS. 

No  bred  or  milking  does  to  sell. 


S,  J.  Sharpies  -  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  now  the  only  WEEKLY  farm  paper  published  in  the  East.  It 
is  therefore  of  exceptional  value  to  breeders  who  have  stock  that  they  wish  to  sell  quickly. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker  each 
week  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock. 
They  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  vou  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
250.000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  hut  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  65  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $17.50  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
seven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to — 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Draion  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19),  Neiv  York 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19), 
New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 
Small  Lovely  Things 

A  wild  rose  nestled  in  a  clump  of  weeds, 
A  bare  branch  traced  against  a  deep 
blue  sky, 

A  red  bird  in  a  cluster  of  bent  reeds. 
The  far  faint  measure  of  a  wild. bird's 
cry, 

The  little  tendrils  of  a  growing  Arine, 

A  spider's  web  at  dawn  hung  thick 
with  dew, 

The  pale  new  needles  on  an  old  dark 
pine — 

Ah,  how  such  lovely  things  make  the 
days  seem  new. 

— Frances  S.  Larkin. 
Sent  by  Lucy  Weatherup  (15),  New 

York. 


Draion  by  Elspeth  Field  (13), 
New  York 


Iceberg  Lake  is  the  only  lake  of  its 
kind  in  North  America.  It  is  a  minia¬ 
ture  polar  sea.  Though  only  one-half 
mile  long  it  is  a  scenic  feature  of  Glacier 
National  Park,  and  there  are  no  wonders 
greater  than  those  found  in  this  region, 
which  is  drained  by  the  head  waters  of 
the  Missouri  Iiiver.  At  one  end  of  Ice¬ 
berg  Lake  is  a  small  glacier  from  which 
great  blocks  of  ice,  several  hundred  feet 
high  and  weighing  thousands  of  tons,  fre¬ 
quently  break  off  and  slide  into  the  water. 
Its  turquoise  surface  is  crowded  with 
floating  fragments  broken  from  the  foot 
of  the  glacier,  which  slanting  sharply 
from  the  enclosing  sculptured  limestone 
Avails  two  thousand  feet  high,  rests  upon 
the  water.  Even  on  the  Avarmest  Sum¬ 
mer  days  there  are  always  icebergs,  large 
and  small,  floating  in  the  lake.  Why 
do  these  masses  of  ice  crack  off  as  they 
reach  the  water,  and  why  does  not  the 
lake  melt  them  at  once  as  they  fall? — 
Adapted  by  Charlotte  Dollv  (18),  NeAV 
York. 


Answer  to  June  Puzzle 

The  Grand  Canyon  could  not  have  been 
formed  as  it  is  by  a  force  from  Avithin. 
Cracks  in  the  earth's  crust  do  occur,  but 
none  has  always  been  accompanied  by 
faulting  or  a  displacement  of  rock  on  one 
side,  up  or  down.  In  this  canyon,  the 
strata  on  one  side  correspond  to  those 
on  the  other,  as  if  they  had  once  extend¬ 
ed  across  the  chasm,  Each  tributary 


river  has  its  canyon,  and  so  too  has  each 
smaller  branch.  A  close  observation 
proves  it  to  be  the  work  of  running  AAra- 
ter.  and  the  conclusion  is  that  the  streams 
have  carved  their  own  canyons. 

But  a  stream  cannot  begin  to  cut  a 
valley  until  it  has  begun  to  Aoav  along 
the  course  of  the  valley.  It  begins  at 
the  top  and  works  downward.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Green-Colorado  never  could 
have  flowed  over  mountains,  up  slopes, 
and  across  plateaus  on  such  a  surface  as 
now  exists  along  it  course.  The  river 
established  its  channel  AA’hen  the  surface 
sloped  in  the  direction  of  its  flow.  It 
has  acted  very  much  like  the  suav  in  a 
sawmill  which  cuts  a  groove  in  anything 
presented  to  it.  The  earth-crust  has 
been  pushed  up,  arched  and  broken,  and 
the  blocks  have  been  tilted  at  different 
angles,  Avhile  the  river  system  lias  been 
sawing  its  canyons.  The  Grand  Canyon 
is  millions  of  years  old  and  a  marvefous 
piece  of  nature's  handiwork.  —  Sent  by 
Bertha  Wilson,  New  York. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  warm  but  not  in  cold. 

My  second  in  young  and  also  in  old, 

My  third  is  in  shout  but  not  in  call, 

My  fourth  is  in  door  but  not  in  Avail, 

My  fifth  is  in  pink  but  not  in  broAvn, 

My  sixth  is  in  State  but  not  in  town, 
My  seventh  is  in  ache  but  not  in  pain, 

My  eighth  is  in  killed  but  not  in  slain, 
My  ninth  is  in  horse  but  not  in  coav, 

My  tenth  is  in  harrow  but  not  in  plow, 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  well-known 
bird 

That,  during  the  Summer,  is  often  heard. 

— Thelma  Basse,  Massachusetts. 


My  first  is  in  table  but  not  in  chair, 

My  second  is  in  trouble  but  not  in  care, 
My  third  is  in  strong  but  not  in  weak, 
My  fourth  is  in  hunt  but  not  in  seek, 
My  fifth  is  in  cruel  but  not  in  kind, 

My  sixth  is  in  search  but  not  in  find. 

My  seventh  is  in  knife  but  not  in  spoon, 
My  eighth  is  in  planet  but  not  in  moon, 
My  ninth  is  in  May  but  not  in  June, 

My  Avliole  is  a  creature  of  the  air. 

— Clark  Allender  (IS),  West  Virginia. 


Riddle 

He  is  the  giant  in  the  sky 
Who  teases  cloudlets  until  they  cry, 
And  then  Avhen  tears  are  falling  fast, 
BelloAvs  and  plies  his  fiery  lash. 

— Elspeth  Field  (13),  New  York. 


The  ansAver  to  last  month's  enigma 
was  “bobolink,”  to  the  riddle  Avas 
“American  Flag.”  The  answer  to  the 
Crossword  Puzzle  Avas  sent  and  drawn 
by  Clark  Allender,  West  Virginia. 


IT  ELD  ^  GARDEN 


Drawn  by  Rena  Cook  (17), 
Pennsylvania 


I  Avonder  if  any  of  Our  Page  readers 
have  noticed  the  enormous  black  spiders 
that  have  appeared  this  year?  They  are 
almost  as  large  as  mice.  Yesterday, 
Avhile  weeding  the  flower  garden  I  noticed 
an  unusually  bold  one  craAvling  along 
the  path.  I  Avaited  motionless,  as  he 


stopped  a  short  distance  away.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  bird  flew  down,  probably  with 
the  intention  of  securing  him  for  break¬ 
fast,  and  hopped  up.  Instantly  the  spider 
raised  himself  to  a  sitting  position  and 
immediately  threw  out  two  long  “arms.” 
The  bird  stopped,  and  hopped  to  one  side, 
eyeing  the  spider  curiously.  Again  he 
hopped  up  and  the  wary  spider  repeated 
his  tactics.  After  a  feAv  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts  the  bird  fleAV  off,  and  warlike  Mr. 
Spider  continued  upon  his  Avay. — Sent 
by  Emily  Pomaski  (17),  Connecticut. 

June  14. — Since  my  tadpoles  all  died 
and  the  frogs  are  seldom  seen  at  the 
spring,  I  am  experimenting  Avith  crabs. 
An  ordinary  soup  dipper  and  a  lead  pen¬ 
cil  were  my  only  tools.  With  the  dipper 
I  extracted  it  from  the  Avater  for  inspec¬ 
tion,  with  the  pencil  I  learned  Iioav  they 
pinch.  They  grab  the  pencil  in  a  true 
embrace  and  hang  on  like  grim  death.  I 
poked  the  pencil  at  it  until  it  became  in¬ 
furiated  and  walked  boldly  up  the  side  of 
the  dipper.  Never  did  I  make  a  quicker 
dash  for  the  spoon  drawer.  Scared? 
Well,  you  can  ask  me  another  ! 

June  28. — We  finished  haymaking  Sat¬ 
urday.  My,  such  a  lot  of  rose  bugs  I 
never  suav  at  one  time.  Swarmed  about 
the  loads  like  a  hive  of  bees.  Trying  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  grasshop¬ 
pers,  I  suppose.  This  is  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  day  from  Avliat  Ave  had  last  Aveek. 
So  hot  and  sultry  that  my  hand  had  a 
tendency  to  stick  to  the  paper.  A  dash¬ 
ing  rain  proved  beneficial  to  the  lawn, 
also  the  garden.  The  gi'ass  seems  green¬ 
er  this  very  night.  —  Erma  Herschey, 
Pennsylvania. 


July  30,  1932 

and  they  think  they  may  have  it  out  be¬ 
fore  next  Christmas,  so  that  we  will  have 
a  graduating  number  instead  of  the 
Christmas  number  which  I  so  pessimis¬ 
tically  anticipated.  There  are  many 
tourists,  mostly  Americans,  passing 
through  at  present.  Sometimes  in  the 
evening  Ave  wander  around  the  tourist 
park,  where  there  Avill  be  as  many  as  90 
cars  an  evening,  and  Ave  talk  to  any  of 
them  Avilling  to  talk  back.  It  is  fun  to 
discover  from  Avliat  part  of  your  United 
States  they  hail  without  looking  at  the 
license  plates.  The  general  locality  is 


July  1. — We  are  getting  some  of  our 
long-delayed,  much-needed  rain.  As  I 
look  back  over  the  hot,  dry  days  I  find 
that  in  that  cloud,  also,  there  was  a 
silver  lining.  Wasn’t  it  a  relief  not  to 
have  to  iixoav  the  lawn  for  two  weeks  and 
over?  As  in  the  Spring,  the  grass  is 
turning  green,  the  flowers  spreading  their 
rich  foliage  and  bloom.  Some  peonies  are 
still  budding,  while  many  of  the  roses  are 
in  full  bloom,  and  the  ramblers  are  just 
opening.  The  Canterbury  bells,  fox¬ 
gloves,  Sweet  William,  Hydrangea  and 
others  of  which  I  don't  know  the  names, 
are  beautiful.  The  humming-birds  are 
just  starting  to  come  around  again,  and 
there  are  so  many  orioles  this  year.  And 
squirrels,  swarms  of  them !  They  seem 
so  unafraid,  too,  as  they  scramble  from 
tree  to  tree  through  the  oi'chards,  stealing 
here  and  there,  an  apple  or  a  pear  and 
nibbling  on  it.  We  found  one  drowned 
in  a  barrel  today  after  the  rain. — Teresa 
Prinzing  (17),  New  York. 


Saying  Goodby 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls  of  Our  Page :  I 
am  sorry  to  be  saving  goodby  to  you  all 
but  it  can’t  be  helped  as  I  have  reached 
my  twentieth  birthday  (June  29).  I 
cannot  express  how  much  I  really  en¬ 
joyed  Our  Page,  and  Avisli  I  had  knoAvn 
of  it  sooner.  It  Avas  through  Eleanor 
Weaver  that  I  becaixxe  interested  in  it, 
August  19,  1929.  It  has  beeix  a  pleas¬ 
ure  for  me  to  contribute  month  after 
month  without  missing  one.  I  must  thank 
Our  Page  for  all  the  pen  friends  I  have 
made.  Everyone  of  them  is  interesting 
as  can  be.  I  will  be  looking  forward  to 
November — our  birthday  month.  Best 
wishes  to  Our  Page. — Marion  Wiethorn, 
New  York. 


Drawn  by  Betty  Dickinson  (15), 
New  York 

“You  have  such  queer  names  for  your 
towns,”  an  Englishman  remarked  to  aix 
American  friend.  “You  have  Schenec¬ 
tady,  Hoboken  and  ever  so  many  others.” 

“Do  you  spend  all  your  time  in  Lon¬ 
don?”  asked  the  American. 

“Oh,  no,”  replied  the  unsuspecting 
Briton,  “I  spend  most  of  my  time  at 
Pokestagg-on-Hike  and  Chipping  Nor¬ 
ton.” — Sent  by  Lxicy  Weatlieimp  (15), 
New  York. 


Sandy  had  just  arrived  in  NeAAr  York 
after  a  weary  journey  across  the  At¬ 
lantic.  As  he  Avalked  off  the  ship  he  saw 
a  man  in  a  diving  outfit  climbing  up  out 
of  the  harbor. 

“Mon  !  moil !”  exclaimed  Sandy,  “wish 
I’d  knoAvn  about  that  sooner,  I’d  have 
Avalked  across  mysel’.” — Sent  by  Elspeth 
Field  (13),  New  York. 


Home  of  a  Wilderness  Station  Agent 

nearly  always  apparent.  The  New  Eng¬ 
landers  always  suspect  some  base  or  ul¬ 
terior  motive  for  unproA'oked  eonxmrsa- 
tion.  They  don't  seem  to  understand  the 
instinct  to  be  friendly.  The  Southerners 
always  lay  on  the  accent  thick,  I  suppose 
to  impress  us  “Nawthnuhs.”  The  eyes 
of  the  Middle  Westerners  are  usually 
still  popping  at  mountains,  and  Ave  dote 
on  their  admiration.  The  Californians 
AA’ill  start  on  Aveather  in  general,  run 
through  a  gamut  of  subjects,  invariably 
ending  Avith  Aveather  in  particular — Cali¬ 
fornian  always. 

June  21. — I  wrote  the  last  examination 
today  that  I  will  ever  write  in  high 
school.  Should  I  have  shed  a  reminiscent 
tear  for  those  good  old  high  school  days? 
I  didn  t.  The  agony  is  prolonged,  be¬ 
cause  after  Ave  Avrite,  the  papers  are  sent 
to  1  ictoria,  Avhere  teachers  on  vacation 
can  meditate  on  them,  and  finally  assign 
marks,  Avhich  are  published  tOAvard  the 
end  of  July,  before  which  Ave  have  no  in¬ 
timation  of  our  standing.  That  month 
is  agony  to  a  person  of  imagination.  I 
expect  to  go  to  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  at  A  ancon ver,  in  September. 

July  1. — This  is  our  national  holiday, 
anniversary  of  Confederation  in  1867, 
when  Canada  was  formed  from  the  two 
Canadian  colonies  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  Properly  we  Westerners 
shouldn  t  celebrate,  since  Ai'e  didn't  come 
in  for  some  time.  HoAvever,  Ave  do.  We 
are  Arery  interested  in  your  Democratic 
convention,  on  our  radio,  and  it’s  a  good 
thing  Ave  are,  because  the  radio  Avill  talk 
of  nothing  else.  Your  politics  interest 
us.  We  don’t  take  ours  with  the  heavy 
degree  of  seriousness  the  British  do,  but 
aa  e  aren  t  friA’olous,  either.  Our  parties. 
Liberal  and  Conservative,  cannot  be  said 
to  correspond  with  your  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  The  Conservatives  stand  for 
protective  tariffs,  and  centralized  goA'ern- 
ment.  The  Liberals  for  free  trade  and 
decentralization  ;  xvhile  your  Republicans 
stand  for  decentralization  and  protective 
tariffs,  and  your  Democrats  for  what  is 
left.  That  is  Iioav  it  appears  to  me,  but 
I  may  be  Avrong. 

July  4. — This  is  your  great  and  glo¬ 
rious  Fourth,  isn't  it?  The  difference 
betAveen  Americans  and  Canadians  stands 
out  most  clearly  in  the  mode  of  celebra¬ 
tion.  We  don’t  go  on  picnics  much,  in 
holidays,  for  fear  that  everyone  else  Avill 
have  done  so,  and  Ave  don’t  like  mobs. 
You  go  for  your  picnics  in  the  happy  be¬ 
lief  that  no  one  else  will  have.  You  like 
noise  and  excitement,  and  Ave  don’t,  I 
spent  a  Fourth  in  Spokane  once,  and  my 
nerves  haven't  been  the  same  since.  Of 
course  there  was  a  reason.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  odd  sticks  of  dynamite  Avere 
placed  in  the  basement  of  the  Spokesman- 
Review  building  the  night  before,  with  a 
lighted  fuse.  They  didn’t  quite  go  off, 
but  it  Avas  an  exciting  thought.  I  never 
remember  seeing  fireworks  of  any  kind 
on  a  holiday  celebration  here,  with  the 
exception  of  our  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
Confederation,  Avhen  organized  and  pic¬ 
turesque  fireworks  Avere  shot  off  after 
dark.  I’m  not  criticizing  you.  It  would 
be  fun,  I  should  think.  The  mosquitoes 
here  this  year  are  bigger  and  more  ac¬ 
tive  than  I  have  ever  seen  them.  You 
practically  have  to  keep  your  gate  closed 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  yard.  Well,  al¬ 
most. — Nancy  Perley  Miles,  British  Co¬ 
lumbia. 


Train  Smoke  from  Cranbrook,  B.  C. 

Foreword. — A  thousand  pardons,  Iva 
Unger!  I  had  pictured  you  as  a  tall,  thin, 
picturesque  man,  Avith  an  eye  for  the  ar¬ 
tistic.  and  a  gleam  of  humor.  Was  it  so 
terrible  a  picture  after  all?  I’m  glad  you 
liked  the  copy.  I  aauis  thrilled  by  the 
magazine  being  sent  air  mail.  It  is  the 
first  communication  I  have  ever  received 
that  Avay. 

Our  railways  are  rather  romantic,  I 
suppose,  when  one  gets  the  proper  per¬ 
spective,  but  at  present  they’re  rather  a 
problem  Avliat  Avith  C.  P.  R.  stock  where 
it  is  and  the  rate  they  are  laying  off  em¬ 
ployes.  The  engineer  bumps  the  fireman, 
the  fireman  bumps  the  brakeman,  the 
brakeman  bumps  the  station  agent,  the 
station  agent  bumps  the  janitor,  and  the 
janitor  joins  the  army  of  the  unemployed. 
That’s  Iioav  it  seems  to  us. 

June  3. — The  higli-school  magazine  is 
coming  along  in  great  shape.  I  got  it 
typed  and  down  to  the  printers  today, 


Draion  by  Sara  Skinner  (17), 

New  York 

Dear  Cooks  :  All  of  us  are  fond  of  pink 
lemonade  on  hot  days.  This  is  the  Avay 
it's  made  :  Take  tAvo  cups  of  red  currants, 
mash  well  and  add  one  cup  of  sugar.  Let 
stand  15  minutes.  Squeeze  the  juice 
from  five  lemons  into  one  gallon  of  cold 
water.  Add  sufficient  sugar  to  SAveeten. 
Noav  put  the  mashed  currants  into  a 
cheesecloth  bag  and  squeeze  until  all  the 
juice  comes  out.  Add  this  juice  to  the 
lemonade  and  it  is  ready  to  serve. — Anna 
Yurkewecz  (18),  Netv  York. 
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.Tune  28. — Here  I  am,  diary.  Still  healthy 
after  four  months’  absence.  Caesar  the  Second, 
you  scared  me  off  prophesying  about  the  Ides  of 
March.  This  is  June  and  I  am  still  breathing. 
Today  we  started  to  cut  wheat.  Had  four 
horses  on  the  binder.  They  weren’t  organized 
right,  though.  Big  brother  hollered.  “Gidclap 
there!”  Well,  they  listened.  Father  said  one 
went  forward,  one  backward,  and  one  went  side¬ 
ways  and  fell  in  the  gutter,  and  altogether  they 
broke  the  hinder.  Sorry  to  hear  about  Kentucky 
Slim’s  death. 

June  20. — Started  again  to  cut  wheat.  They 
put  me  in  the  wheat  field,  tough  luck!  And 
did  I  work?  I  usually  do  work  though,  so  that 
was  nothing  new.  fl  hope  my  family  doesn’t 
read  Our  Tage  this  month.)  The  girls  are  yel¬ 
ling  “Bedtime”  at  me,  so  as  I  know  what’s 
good  for  me.  I’ll  go. 

June  30. — Still  warm,  or  hot,  I  should  say. 
Father  went  to  town  this  morning  for  a  load 
of  cinders.  I  am  lying  in  the  hammock  with  a 
eat.  When  you  read  this  I  suppose  you’ll  say, 
“That  Cesario  must  be  a  lazy  creature.”  Well, 
maybe  you’re  right.  I  noticed  that  something 
been  ailing  me  for  some  time.  It  is  dinner,  so 
I’m  going  "to  quite.  I’m  starving. 

July  1. — Getting  ready  for  market.  That 
means  a  full  day  and  a  good  time  for  me.  It 
is  getting  warm.  ’Nough  for  this  time.  — - 
“Cesario.” 


June  20.- — Finished  a  not  too  pleasant  job  to¬ 
day  so  decided  to  celebrate  by  spending  at  least 
an  hour  in  the  cherry  tree  if  I  die  in  the  at¬ 
tempt.  Pardon  me.  but  what  is  the  use  of 
dying  now  that  it  is  done! 

June  27. — Man  alive!  I  (Flame)  am  just 
about  baked  to  a  cinder.  Can  you  imagine 
tllft  t  ? 

June  2S. — Thunder  out  of  a  clear  sky?  What 
does  this  mean!  You  guessed  it.  Ticker  stopped 
at  a  quarter  to  ten. — “Flame.” 


June  10. — Came  home  from  a  game  of  tennis 
to  find  a  note  from  mother.  “Bringing  company 
for  dinner  at  two.  Chicken  in  ice  box.  use 
fresh  celery.”  I  found  the  chicken  and  imme¬ 
diately  set  to  work  disjointing  it.  Was  just 
placing  it  in  the  kettle  when  Dot  called,  “Do 
you  want  me  to  make  the  stuffing?”  I  paused 
and  looked  dumbly  at  the  remains  of  the  chick¬ 
en:  how  could  I  ever  stuff  that?  Finally  I  de¬ 
cided  to  sew  it  together.  AYe  both  threaded  big 
darning  needles  and  tried  to  make  a  whole 
chicken  again.  It  looked  a  little,  wobbly,  but  I 
stuck  it  in  the  oven.  You  can  imagine  how  I 
felt  when  I  saw  mother  and  the  “bridge  aunt 
appear.  As  I  placed  the  chicken  on  the  table 

Aunt  -  gave  a  wild  giggle  and  burst  into 

laughter.  Suddenly  everyone  else  was  rocking 
in  mirth.  In  our  haste  we  hadn’t  put  it  to¬ 
gether  correctly  and  the  poor  chicken  looked  as 
if  he  were  on  his  knees  with  one  wing  fljing 
backwards.  Of  course,  I  had  to  tell  the  whole 
story.  That  mishap  broke  the  bonds  that  sepa¬ 
rated  Aunt  - -  and  me.  She  was  just  lovely.  1 

believe  I’ll  study  anatomy. 

.Tune  17. — Rain  for  graduation  and  my  gown 
nearly  touches  the  floor.  Mike,  my  chauffeur  (  .) 
saved  the  day — the  dress,  too.  Got  through  my 
essay  with  only  a  slight  trembling  at  the  knees. 
Farewell,  high  school  days. 

June  26. — Whew!  What  a  hot  day.  Why 
must  one  rake  hay  when  the  sun  shines?  Found 
some  blueberries  but  no  huckleberries. 
“Huckleberry.” 


June  21. — Here  I  am  again.  Mr.  “Shadow 
came  home.  Good  to  see  him  once  again.  Had 
company  all  day.  Barn  burned  near  our  place. 
Kid  brother  didn’t  waste  any  time  going  to  see 
the  fire.  Picked  strawberries  today.  I  hate 
that  job.  That  is.  if  you  don’t  get  poison  ivy 
all  over  yourself.  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  to 
make  it  stop  itching.  I  bet  “Anna  the  Cook 

knows.  , 

June  2G. — Sunday,  and  what  a  beautiful  day. 
Went  to  church  with  my  friend.  They  had  a 
special  mass.  A  parade  followed  later.  Some 
of  niv  friends  were  over.  Stayed  outside  quite 
late  at  night.  Eddie  tried  to  put  fireflies  down 
my  back. 

June  27. — Looked  cloudy.  Had  a  little  shower. 
It  helped  the  crops  a  little.  Killed  a  snake.  He 
looked  at  me  and  I  at  him.  This  looking  at 
each  other  continued  for  about  five  minutes.  \\  e 
became  almost  friendly.  Who  said  girls  are 

yellow!  ..  .  „ 

Comment. — Hope  “Rommie  isn  t  worrying 
over  the  exams.  Lucky  I’m  out  of  school. 
“Huckleberry,”  I  hope  your  aunt  didn’t  cut  you 
out  of  her  will!  You’d  better  make  up  with 
her.  So  long,  folks. —  Mysterious. 


June  28. — I  transplanted  flower  plants  today. 
I  have  ever  so  many,  thanks  to  my  Massa¬ 
chusetts  pen  friend.  Picked  cherries  this  after¬ 
noon  and  got  about  10  quarts.  Nearly  all  ot 
the  nice  red  ones  have  been  pecked  by  the 
robins.  While  I  was  picking  them  the  robins 
kept  flying  around  the  tree  and  scolding  me.  I 
suppose  they  thought  the  cherries  were  theirs. 

June  29. — Canned  cherries,  also  made  cherry 
pies.  Were  they  good?  Oh  yes.  The  other 

day  Dad  told  the  boys  that  hinges  should  al¬ 
ways  be  greased  if  in  use.  This  morning  I 

found  that  all  the  doors  on  the  kitchen  stove 
had  wagon  grease  on  ’em.  The  guilty  have 
been  brought  to  justice  and  are  weeding  the 

beans  this  afternoon  , 


Pen  and  Ink— By  Marlon  Wiethorn  (19),  New  York 


The  Susquehanna — By  James  Bressler 
(17),  Pennsylvania 


Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb — By  Jane 
Goddard  ( 17 ) ,  Oh  io 


Botoi  i  hU 


The  Bee — By  Frances  McCall  (17), 
lthode  Island 


June  30. — My  venture  in  poultry  business  is 
a  decided  failure.  Had  70  chicks  to  begin  with 
now  have  14!  Some  died  a  natural  death, 
while  rats  got  some.  Set  poison  for  the  rats 
and  five  died.  I  think  there  are  more  yet. — 
“Anna  the  Cook.” 


June  3. — Had  music  second  period  and  ex¬ 
hausted  ourselves  on  Sullivan’s  ode  called  “Wil¬ 
low  Tit  Willow.”  Whatta  song!  Had  some 
fun.  however,  with  the  able  imitations  of  alley- 
cats  and  Rudy  Vallee  which  came  from  the 
back  of  the  room,  much  to  the  music  teacher’s 
exasperation. 

8  P.  M. — The  night  is  misty  and  a  full  moon 
shines  sleepily  through  the  wispy  clouds.  The 
frogs  sound  their  throaty  calls  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  owl  hoots  in  the  distance.  The  rumor 
of  town  noises  comes  from  afar  and  the  mos¬ 
quitoes  are  biting! 

June  lo. — Ate  supper  and  gave  Fido  a  flea 
powder  bath.  And  can  you  believe  it — the  old 
dog  likes  to  be  tickled!  Big  Brother  (big 
brother!)  acquired  a  cold  in  the  head  yester¬ 
day  and  as  a  result  he  is  quite  out  of  temper 
(not  that  he  usually  isn’t). 

June  23. — Commencement!  Went  to  the  high 
school  exercises  tonight  and  was  thoroughly 
impressed.  The  salutatorian  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  “Clouds”  and  the  valedictorian  spoke 
on  “Our  Friends — God.  Man  and  Beast.”  The 
grandeur  of  the  occasion  became  gradually  les¬ 
sened  due  to  the  vicinity  of  a  squalling  baby  in 
the  audience. 

June  24.- — I  got  my  junior  high  diploma  today 
and  am  now  a  serious-minded  sophomore.  Ah, 


Captain  Jinks — From  the  Horse  Marines 
By  Jane  Fenner  (15),  New  York 


Katies-Did — By  Mary  Gelletly  (15), 
Maryland 


In  the  Hayfield — By  Louis  Lesaine  (15), 
Pennsylvania 


Flannelfeet!  Succeeded  in  tearing  myself  away 
from  the  benevolent  (and  tyrannical!)  algebra 
and  music  teachers  (oh,  unshed  tears!)  and 
went  to  the  town  hall  for  the  class  day  program. 

June  2o. — Got  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  Our  Page 
section  this  morning  and  was  quite  shocked  to 
see  the  persistence  of  some  fellow-diarists  in 
calling  me  Silvio  Bedini.  However,  while  that 
hallucination  lasts,  I  won’t  be  called  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  anyone  else.  Elspeth  Field’s  “Study 
of  a  Teacher”  was  quite  good  and  Jane  God¬ 
dard's  was  a  real  poetic  piece. — “Flannelfeet.” 
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Answer  to  last  month’s  crossword  puzzle , 
Drawn  by  Clark  Allender  (IS), 
West  Virginia 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (17), 
New  York 


To  Summer 

Dainty  maid,  why  hide  thy  face 
’Neath  a  spray  of  Queen  Anne’s  lace, 
And  slip  behind  that  hollyhock, 

When  1  come  down  the  garden  walk? 

Do  not  fear  me,  gentle  maid, 

’Tis  I  who  really  am  afraid, 

And  ever  feel  my  face  grow  hot, 

And  tremble  lest  I  see  thee  not. 

And  when  the  Winter  snow  falls  fast, 
And  thy  hot  sun  has  shone  its  last, 

I  search  for  thy  last  tiny  track  ; 

Oh,  tell  me,  art  thou  coming  back? 

— Jane  E.  Goddard  (17),  Ohio. 


A  T oast  to  the  Sun 

Here's  to  the  sunshine  that  sweetens  the 
hills, 

Glitters  and  flames  where  the  waterfall 
spills ; 

Kissing  the  earth  with  an  ardor  unspent, 

Nourishing  life  where  its  magic  is  lent. 

Giver  of  freedom  and  soother  of  aches, 

Lifting  the  spirit  that  laughter  forsakes ; 

Bearer  of  light  to  the  depths  of  despair, 

Guardian  of  high  hopes  and  rival  of  care. 

Wine  to  the  nostrils  and  silk  to  the  cheek. 

Food  to  the  starving  and  strength  to  the 
weak ; 

Long  may  we  move  in  thy  soft  vibrant 
glow, 

Buoyant  as  onward  the  time  stream  doth 
flow. 

— Carl  Prentiss,  New  York. 


T  wilight 

The  curtain  of  light  comes  down  like  a 
pall, 

Memories  gone  are  hidden  from  view, 
The  children  lag  in  at  the  parents’  call, 
To  give  an  account  of  what  they  did  do. 

The  sun  going  down, 

Its  brilliance  soon  dying, 

"Wind — breath  of  its  years 
Goes  on  with  its  last 
Breezes,  sighing- — - 

— By  Silvio  Bedini  (15), 
Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (17),  Ohio 

“What  has  become  of  Albert  Johnson, 
who  wrote  that  he  lived  in  a  houseboat 
on  the  Columbia  River,  and  farmed  an 
island?  I  have  been  watching  for  his 
work  to  appear.  Please,  Albert,  tell  us 
about  life  on  a  houseboat.  For  instance, 
do  you  happen  to  be  the  cook?’’ — Char¬ 
lotte  Dolly  (IS).  New  York. 

“As  I  promised  I  am  back  on  the  farm 
again,  here  to  spend  the  Summer  months. 
Now  I  can  sit  back  and  think.  How  dif¬ 
ferent  it  is  to  be  home  again.  Vacation 
song  was  fine.” — Clark  Allender,  West 
Virginia. 

Nancy  Perley  Miles  is  beginning  to  tell 
us  how  different  we  are.  O  Nancy,  are 
you  sure  that  we  are  all  as  noisy  you 
seem  to  think?  Some  of  your  quiet  Ca¬ 
nadians  are  over  here,  you  see.  Yet  we 
want  to  hear  about  all  tourists.  It  does 
us  good  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us.  We  apologize  for  those  days  when 
the  radio  said  nothing  but  politics.  There 
were  people  here  in  these  United  States 
who  felt  the  same,  I  assure  you. 

Our  Page  is  losing  Marion  Wiethorn 
at  the  age  limit.  “I  don’t  feel  like  20, 
and  I  certainly  do  not  look  it,”  writes 
Marion.  We  have  recently  lost  Conrad 
Merz  in  this  way,  and  of  course,  many 
others.  Others  who  have  been  practicing 
for  some  time  will  be  able  to  carry  on 
the  work,  but  we  stop  for  a  last  look  at 
Marion’s  well-planned  captions.  Many  a 
struggling  Our  Page  artist  will  turn  to 
them  in  the  future  for  some  hint  as  to 
method  which  may  solve  his  problem. 

The  long  drought  is  ended,  but  we  ex¬ 
pect  a  month  of  heat  when  August  comes, 
and  trust  that  many  of  our  poets  will 
make  use  of  the  sun  in  effect  upon  the 
land,  the  animal  life  wild  and  tame. 
Where  are  the  turkeys  and  the  geese  of 
Our  Page?  Rich  material  all  of  them, 
for  Our  Page  copy.  Learn  to  weave  them 
into  your  background  and  you  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  style  in  prose  or  poetry. 
Send  all  contributions  to  Iva  Unger,  333 
West  30th  Street,  New  York  City,  be¬ 
fore  the  fifth  of  the  month.  Though  work 
is  welcome  at  any  time,  that  sent  later 
must  be  held  over. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  shipped  by  truck  a  crate  of  broilers 
and  hens  to  the  Empire  Commission  Co., 
3-6  13th  Ave.,  New  York  City,  and  have 
heard  nothing  from  them.  The  shipment 
was  made  June  9.  This  is  my  first  expe¬ 
rience  shipping  this  way  from  home.  I 
enclose  a  notice  received  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  say¬ 
ing  they  are  not  able  to  pay  claims.  They 
are  still  doing  business  but  am  told  de¬ 
liveries  are  not  being  made  to  them.  It 
is  a  shame  to  hold  up  bills  when  farmers 
are  already  hard  put.  We  are  steady 
readers  of  your  paper  and  intend  to  take 
it  as  long  as  I  live,  as  it  contains  so 
much  of  interest.  MRS.  F.  w. 

New  York. 

The  Empire  Commission  Company  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  that  they  were  unable  to 
pay  farmers  for  produce  shipped  to  be 
sold  on  commission.  The  department 
has  a  bond  of  $3,000  which  expired  on 
June  30,  1932.  For  shipments  made  be¬ 
fore  that  date  claims  should  be  filed  with 
the  department  and  claimants  have  until 
October  5  to  file  claims,  but  we  would 
suggest  that  prompt  action  be  taken.  The 
department  will  send  blank  forms  to  be 
used  and  if  you  have  an  outstanding  ac¬ 
count  file  your  claim  at  once.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  attach  to  your  claim  blank  the 
shipping  receipt,  account  of  sales,  if  one 
was  received,  and  any  correspondence 
you  may  have  had. 

I  read  in  your  paper  of  July  2  about 
lower  interest  on  loans  from  the  Federal 
Loan  Banks.  I  have  a  first  mortgage  of 
$1,000  on  my  farm  and  am  paying  0  per 
cent  interest  which  seems  too  high.  Can 
an  individual  farmer  get  a  loan  from 
those  banks  at  that  low  rate  (3%  per 
cent)  and  if  so,  how?  a.  e.  j. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  announcement  of  the  Federal  In¬ 
termediate  Credit  Banks  as  reported  on 
page  603  is  that  the  3%  per  cent  inter¬ 
est  rate  applies  to  new  loans  to  financial 
institutions  and  farmers’  marketing  or¬ 
ganizations.  It  does  not  include  mort¬ 
gage  loans  to  farmers,  and  as  we  under¬ 
stand  loans  are  not  made  from  these 
funds  direct  to  individuals. 

A  man  is  going  around  here  trying  to 
get  farmers  to  give  him  50  cents  to  cov¬ 
er  postage  on  papers  which  he  says  will 
be  sent  farmers  every  week.  The  papers 
or  circulars  ask :  “Do  you  want  lower 
taxes?’’  The  man  was  a  glib  talker,  but 
he  did  not  give  his  name  or  address,  and 
there  is  no  address  on  the  paper.  It 
seems  that  he  is  trying  to  get  the  money 
by  trying  to  make  us  believe  he  is  help¬ 
ing  the  farmer.  As  he  said  he  would  be 
back  I  would  thank  you  for  wliat  you 
can  tell  about  him.  mrs.  c. 

Sometimes  papers  are  so  cheap-looking 
farmers  would  not  buy  them  if  shown, 
hence  the  agent  shows  only  a  circular  or 
a  premium  of  some  kind.  In  times  like 
these  they  ask  you  if  you  want  to  “re¬ 
duce  taxes.”  Of  course  you  do.  Every¬ 
body  does.  TIence  you  are  sure  to  say 
“yes.”  The  agent  then  assumes  you  have 
agreed  to  buy  and  pay  for  his  paper.  Of 
recent  years  this  trick  lias  been  used  so 
much  it  seemed  to  have  lost  effect,  as  all 
stunts  do  in  time.  Of  all  things  a  paper 
should  have  reliability.  If  it  tricks  you 
into  a  subscription  for  it,  we  cannot  see 
how  it  can  be  a  benefit  to  you.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  should  not  invite  suspicion.  He 
should  merit  confidence. 

Can  ,.ou  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Fine  Arts  Association,  509-519  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago?  About  three  weeks 
ago.  one  of  their  agents  came  to  the  door 
and  to  gain  admittance,  started  at  once 
by  saying  he  was  not  selling  anything  nor 
wanted  any  money.  He  was  connected 
with  an  art  school  in  the  city  and  was 
collecting  photos,  but  only  a  few,  two  or 
three  from  each  house.  The  students 
would  enlarge  and  paint  them  free  as  an 
advertisement  for  the  school  on  condition 
you  would  have  them  on  the  wall  and  tell 
your  friends  about  them.  But  before  he 
left  he  casually  mentioned  they  framed 
the  pictures,  and  they  had,  of  course,  to 
make  a  slight  charge  for  the  frames.  They 
had  previously  given  frames,  too,  but 
gave  that  up  because  they  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to.  So  far,  so  good.  But  today  an¬ 
other  man  called  with  the  enlarged  photos 
(not  painted)  to  find  out  about  frames. 
Instead  of  having  samples  he  just  had 
illustrations  of  frames,  and  the  lowest 
priced  one  $12.90.  He  wanted  over  $60 
for  five  frames,  $20  down  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  when  delivered.  Of  course  you 
have  read  about  the  depression  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  $20  bills  are  as  scarce  as 
hen’s  teeth.  So  I  told  him  what  I 
thought  of  his  company  and  that  I  would 
write  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  b.  g.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  commercial  agency  reports  refer  us 
to  the  Chicago  Portrait  Company,  and 


it  is  evident  that  this  is  a  part  of  that 
concern,  or  has  some  connection  with  it. 
The  proposition  is  identical  with  the 
proposition  they  make.  We  have  never 
found  anyone  giving  something  for  noth¬ 
ing  and  if  you  go  far  enough  you  will 
find  that  your  cash  payment  will  pay 
them  liberally  for  whatever  they  offer  as 
free. 

The  following  concerns  owe  me  for 
peaches  since  last  year :  Louis  Montague, 
244  W.  Broad  Street,  Burlington,  N.  .T., 
$21.55 ;  Fred  I)e  Bouonaventura,  246  W. 
Broad  Street,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  balance, 
$4.85 ;  John  Fareiro.  232  Broad  Street, 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  balance,  $5.92 ;  Tony 
Leone.  416  York  Street,  Burlington,  N. 
.T..  balance,  $16;  John  Cianfrogno.  303 
High  Street,  Burlington,  N.  .T.,  $23.76. 
I  sold  these  people  some  grapes  last  sea¬ 
son.  They  made  some  payments,  but 
nothing  since  December  and  I  would  like 
your  help  in  making  collections. 

New  Jersey.  s.  H.  m. 

These  seem  to  be  largely  private  buy¬ 
ers,  not  dealers.  Some  of  them  made 
small  payments,  but  a  good  policy  in 
such  cases  is  to  require  payment  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

I  had  some  bonds  or  shares  in  a 
mortgage  sold  by  G.  L.  Miller  &  Co., 
some  time  back.  They  defaulted  and  I 
took  some  new  bonds  in  adjustment. 
Now  the  new  bonds  have  defaulted.  I 
have  received  seven  letters  asking  me  to 
deposit  the  bonds  with  a  committee.  I 
am  not  likely  to  get  much  out  of  them 
but  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  best 
thing  to  do.  If  I  employ  a  lawyer  it 
will  cost  money  to  pay  him  now  and  I 
may  not  get  it  back  out  of  the  bonds. 

New  York.  p.  s. 

With  no  knowledge  of  the  committee, 
and  no  definite  plan  proposed,  we  are  not 
able  to  advise  sending  the  bonds  to  the 
committee.  They  will  no  doubt  propose 
a  new  scheme  of  organization,  and  our 
advice  is  to  hold  the  bonds  until  they  tell 
you  just  what  they  propose  to  give  you 
in  exchange  for  them.  The  general  in¬ 
formation  is  that  some  of  these  com¬ 
mittees  have  acted  with  profit  to  them¬ 
selves  and  with  little  regard  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  bondholders. 

We  own  two  lots  in  Rosebank,  town 
of  Islip,  N.  Y.  First  week  in  May  we 
received  a  letter  from  the  Greater  Brent¬ 
wood  Corporation  concerning  sale  of 
these  lots.  After  replying  an  agent  called 
and  said  that  he  could  sell  the  lots  for 
us.  I  owed  back  taxes  and  this  agent 
stated  that  $80  would  pay  taxes  and 
cover  redemption  certificate  and  all 
charges.  I  sent  check  for  $80  and  re¬ 
ceived  receipt  for  same.  The  agent  was 
to  bring  me  a  certified  check  for  the  lots 
in  two  weeks  which  would  have  been 
about  May  23.  I  have  heard  nothing 
more  from  them.  What  would  you  ad¬ 
vise?  s.  w.  B. 

New  York. 

There  is  very  little,  if  any,  sale  for 
real  estate  of  this  nature  now.  The 
agent  was  probably  a  little  optimistic. 
Anyway  he  got  the  back  interest  which 
was  probably  his  immediate  purpose. 
There  is  nothing  to  do  in  such  a  case. 
Y'ou  paid  the  taxes.  The  agent  would 
claim  that  he  promised  to  sell  the  lots 
as  soon  as  he  found  a  buyer,  which  is 
not  yet,  nor  likely  to  be  soon,  but  the 
promise  probably  helped  him  secure  the 
payment  of  the  taxes,  which  were  a  lien 
on  the  property. 

Six  years  ago  I  sold  a  farm  to  a  man 
and  gave  him  a  deed  of  it.  The  farm 
had  a  Federal  loan  on  it.  He  kept  the 
loan  paid  until  last  January.  If  the  Fed¬ 
eral  bank  forecloses  the  mortgage  and 
the  farm  doesn’t  bring  what  is  back  on 
it  will  I  have  to  pay  the  balance? 

New  York.  s.  c.  s. 

If  you  signed  the  bond  for  the  loan 
with  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  the  bank 
would  be  able  to  take  a  deficiency  judg¬ 
ment  against  you  on  the  bond  for  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage,  interest,  taxes  due  and  costs 
over  and  above  the  amount  received  for 
the  farm  under  foreclosure.  But  if  you 
did  not  sign  the  bond  you  would  not  be 
held  for  the  deficiency. 

I  sent  M.  L.  Crawford,  Tiger,  Fla.,  $6 
for  a  raccoon.  I  wrote  him  twice  and 
lie  answered  in  each  case  that  he  would 
send  it  in  a  few  days,  but  did  not.  Then 
he  stopped  replying  to  my  letters.  I 
would  appreciate  what  you  can  do. 

New  York.  a.  m. 

We  have  had  no  better  success.  In 
fact  not  so  good.  We  have  had  no  prom¬ 
ise  to  ship  the  racoon,  and  no  return  of 
the  $6.  It  seems  like  a  lost  investment. 

On  the  average,  8,000.000  miles  are 
driven  in  automobiles  before  one  person 
is  killed  in  an  accident.  But  don’t  get 
careless.  Remember  that  the  other  drivers 
may  drive  7,999,999  of  them. — Detroit 
News. 


Earning 
Capacity  up  to 
$400  a  Month  and  More 

Low  priced  feeds  go  80%  to  60%  farther  when  ground 
on  the  “JAY  BEE”  Hammer  Mill.  Make  big  money 
for  yourself,  grinding  on  the  farms— make  this  big  feed 
saving  for  yourfarmer  customers. ThiB  season  promises 
bigger  grinding  opportunities  than  ever. 

All  Steel  Balanced  Construction 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS'  USE 
Made  in  AH  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Dr  ices 

to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

AH  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  all  the  skin 

Cut 

Oim 

Ic 

IS 

troubles  of  child- 
**  hood.  Wise  mothers 
"  should  alwavs  keep 

it  on  hand. 

Price  25c.  Sample  free.  Address: 
“Cuticura,”  Dept.  25B,  Malden,  Mass. 

Bank  i 

BY  MAIL 


SEND  COUPON 
FOR  BOOKLET 


PAID 

JULY  1,  1932 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
BANK  ^  ▼ 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

National  Savings  Bank, 

Albany,  N.  Y.  *■ 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name. _ 


Address 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 

cheap.  Lasts  all  sea¬ 
son.  Made  of  metal, 
can’t  spill  or  tip  over; 
will  not  soil  or  injure 
anything.  Guaranteed. 
Insist  upon  DAISY  FLY 
KILLER  from  your  dealer. 

HAROLD  SOMERS.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 


Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 


Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,N.Y. 

(INI  II II II MIIIIIM II II II II II II IIIIIII II II II  lllllll: 


Balanced  Power  Unit — make  "JAY  BEE”  lightest— 
strongest — longest  lasting — lowest  cost  operating — 
grain  capacities  exceed  other  mills  by  20%  to  30%. 
Roughage  capacities,  200%  to  300%  more  than  others. 
Mount  ‘  JAY  BEE”  Portable  on  any  truck.  Powerful 
gasoline  engine.  Many  exclusive  features.  Only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  down  payment  re¬ 
quired.  Humdinger  and  Crackerjack 
mills  with  tractor  power  for 
individual  farm  grinding. 


Write  for  free  literature 
and  demonstration 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  Inc.,  33  Hickory  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Lems'® 


3rd  Annual 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Coast-to-Coast  TOUR— As  Low  As  *355^ 


ALL  ABOOARD — the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Special  Train  leaves  New 
York  August  11th  with  our  happy 
■  crowd.  Will  you  be  there  ?  If  you 
have  not  decided  yet,  now  is  the 
time  to  make  up  your  mind.  You 
can’t  afford  to  wait  longer. 


Your  reservation  must  reach  us 
soon,  so  we  can  plan  on  exactly  how 
many  will  be  going.  Fill  out  and 
mail  the  reservation  blank  below 
now.  Mail  it  today.  You  can  afford 
this  low  cost  vacation.  Decide  now. 
Let’s  go ! 


\  MAIL  THIS  RESERVATION  BLANK  NOW  f 

I - I 

Tour  Director,  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

■  Enclosed  find  $7.00  per  person  for  which  make  me  the  following  reservations  on  the  ■ 

Rural  New-Yorker  Coast-to-Coast  Tour.  (Check  Pullman  accommodations  desired.) 

O  One  in  Upper  Q  Two  in  Compartment  □  Two  in  Drawing  Room 

EU  One  in  Lower  □  Three  in  Compartment  Q  Three  in  Drawing  Room 

□  Two  in  Lower.  O  Four  in  Drawing  Room 

Name . 


R.  R.  D.  or  Street 


I  I 

■  City . State .  ■ 


Connecticut  Egg  Show 

The  Connecticut  State  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  its  annual  meeting  and  egg 
show  June  20  and  June  21,  at  the  Kay- 
rock  Inn,  East  Hampton.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  first  day  there  was  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Poultry  As- 
sociation  and  a  mass  meeting  of  all  Con¬ 
necticut  Game  Breeders.  In  the  after¬ 
noon.  Dr.  C.  B.  Hudson  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station  gave  a  talk  on 
“Infectious  Bronchitis;”  Leon  F.  Whit¬ 
ney,  executive  secretary  of  the  American 
Eugenics  Society,  spoke  on  the  “Princi¬ 
ples  of  Breeding;”  and  Surrogate  Judge 
Howell.  Mineola,  spoke  on  the  “Spirit 
of  the  Fancy.”  On  June  21,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  Dr.  Paul  F.  Sharpe,  poultry  special¬ 
ist  from  Cornell  University,  gave  a  lec¬ 
ture  talk  on  “What  Interior  Egg  Quality 
Is;”  Prof.  W.  D.  Termohlen,  Iowa  State 
College,  spoke  on  “Farm  Practices  That 
Influence  Egg  Quality;”  and  Sidney  A. 
Edwards  from  the  marketing  bureau  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  talked  on  “Maintaining 
Egg  Quality  Through  the  Marketing- 
Process.”  The  egg  show  was  held  in  the 
afternoon  under  the  direction  of  Supt. 
James  M.  Gwin. 

George  Overstrom,  East  Berlin,  won 
the  grand  championship  cup  for  the  best 
dozen  eggs  at  the  show.  His  exhibit 
was  selected  from  a  group  of  81  dozen 
exhibits  in  the  brown-egg  class  and  47 
in  the  white  class.  Preliminary  judging 
was  done  by  W.  D.  Termohlen,  Philip 
Wadhams,  IV.  A.  Green,  Roy  E.  Jones, 
Frank  O.  Miner,  Richard  Allen,  Robert 
Sinclair,  Leroy  Chapman,  II.  A.  Brun- 
dage,  and  Leo  Grouten.  Dr.  Paul  F. 
Sharp,  Cornell  University,  placed  the 
final  awards.  George  Overstrom  in  being- 
high  scorer  of  the  show,  placed  96%  in 
his  winning  exhibit  of  white  eggs.  Joseph 
Kratschmer,  Wallingford,  with  96%  was 
second ;  also  in  the  white-egg  class. 
Thomas  Pearsall,  West  Cheshire,  was 
first  in  the  brown-egg  class  with  95  7-12, 
and  Harold  Pearsall,  also  of  West  Che¬ 
shire,  was  second  with  95%. 

EUGENE  W.  CANDIDUS. 


Irrigation  Is  Crop  Insurance 

Returns  aveyaging  $800  an  acre  from 
early  cabbage  this  year,  when  the  prices 
of  all  commodities  are  relatively  low, 
should  not  be  entirely  attributed  to  a 
break  on  the  market.  New  York  prices 
on  June  1G  quoted  pointed  cabbage  at  $1 
to  $1.25  and  round  cabbage  at  $1.50  to  $2 
for  a  60-lb.  crate  or  a  1%-bu.  hamper. 

A  few  of  the  New  Jersey  early  cab¬ 
bage-growers  who  had  considerable  acre¬ 
age  under  irrigation  were  able  to  cut  and 
market  their  crop  on  this  high  market 
and  make  a  profit.  Those  growers  whose 
cabbage  was  not  planted  under  irrigation 
will  have  to  wait  a  few  weeks  before  they 
can  market  their  crop,  due  to  the  ex¬ 
tended  drough  this  Spring,  and  will  in 
all  probability  sell  on  a  declining  market. 

The  majority  of  vegetable-growers  in 
New  Jersey  are  rather  hard  hit  financial¬ 
ly,  due  to  the  low  prices  of  produce  the 
past  few  seasons,  but  those  growers  op¬ 
erating  irrigation  systems  are  in  much 
better  financial  condition  than  those 
growers  who  do  not  or  cannot  afford  to 
provide  for  this  extra  water  during 
periods  of  drought. 

An  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  soil 
during  the  growing  periods  of  all  vege¬ 
tables  is  necessary  for  a  constant  and 
rapid  growth.  It  not  only  makes  avail¬ 
able  plant  nutrients  in  the  soil  for  this 
growth,  but  the  majority  of  vegetables 
are  composed  of  a  large  percentage,  of 
water  which  must  be  supplied.  Irriga¬ 
tion,  either  by  the  overhead  system  or 
furrow  system,  will  supply  this  water 
during  prolonged  dry  spells. 

The  percentage  of  water  in  the  most 
important  vegetable  crops  is  as  follows  : 

Water 


Asparagus  (as  purchased)  .  .  .  94.0% 

Beets,  fresh,  (edible  protion)  87.5 

String  beans  (edible  portion)  .  89.2 

<  hibbage  .  91.5 

Carrots  .  88.2 

Cauliflower  .  92.3 

Celery  .  94.5 

Cucumbers  .  95.4 

Eggplant  .  92.9 

Lettuce  .  94.7 

Okra  .  90.2 

Onions  .  87.6 

Pumpkins  .  93.1 

Radishes  .  91.8 

Rhubarb  .  94.4 

Spinach  .  92.3 

Tomatoes,  fresh  .  94.3 

Turnips  (edible  portion) .  89.6 


c.  H.  NISSLEY. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve  | 
and  sixteen  years.  Til  is  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we  I 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


PnrP  nAAIfP  On  Minnesota, 

rKfcfe.  HlJ  ill!  h  North  Dakota, 
I  Ilk.!*  IIUVAU  Montana, Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all  purposes 
for  sale  or  rent.  LOW  EXCURSION  RATES,  Write 

E.C.  Lcedy,  Dept.  230,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reauirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  Sc  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


CIDER 


Presses,  Graters,  Screens, 
Pumps,  Hacks,  Cloths,  Roadside 
Mills,  Supplies*  Catalog  R  Free. 

Palmer  Bros.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn 


CORN 


Harvester  self-gathering.  Complete 
with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Only  *25. 
Free  literature,  testimonials,  pictures 
Of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO.  Salina,  Kansas 


300  NEATLY  PRINTED  Business  Cards,  5  1.50  ,  500- 

SI. 90.  T.  VACHOVETZ  -  -  Elmsford,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Jersey  herdsman,  experienced  feeder, 
milker  and  calf-raiser,  test  and  show  experi¬ 
ence  preferred  but  not  essential,  willing  to 
drive  team,  do  other  farm  work:  state  age,  ref¬ 
erence,  married  or  single,  wages  expected.  AL¬ 
LAN  J.  GRAUER,  R.  1,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Handy-man  on  small  poultry  farm; 

one  that  cares  for  good  home  and  moderate 
wages.  ADVERTISER  4115,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Active  man.  intelligent  producer  on 
small  poultry  farm  and  wholesale  business; 
willing  to  learn  candling.  ADVERTISER  4121, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVE  wanted  to  sell  our 
new  crop  fancy  honey.  HOLLYHOCK  GAR¬ 
DENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


SWEDISH  POULTRYMAN  wants  position,  sin¬ 
gle,  sober,  industrious,  competent  to  take 
charge.  ADVERTISER  4050,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  WOULD  like  work  on  poultry  farm,  some 
experience:  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
4006,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  YANKEE,  desires  responsible  posi¬ 
tion.  estate  or  farm;  above  ordinary  experi¬ 
ence  with  cattle;  practical,  efficient  farmer;  not 
afraid  of  work  hut  living  conditions  must  be 
good;  wife  fine  cook;  details  appreciated:  avail¬ 
able  now  or  September  1.  ADVERTISER  4108, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  married,  no 
children;  reasonable:  go  anywhere.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4110,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  GARDENER,  Japanese,  tem¬ 
perate,  dependable,  estate,  commercial;  ref¬ 
erences.  JAPANESE,  455  W.  47  tli  St.,  New 
York. 


COUPLE,  CARETAKER,  farm,  drive  car;  wife, 
cook.  ANDERSON,  11  Mellor  Ave.,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 


YOUNG  EXPERIENCED  farmer  wants  position 
on  farm:  good  milker  and  teamster;  honest, 
sober,  reliable.  SUPT.,  485  Central  Park  West, 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Housekeeper’s  job,  age  39,  strong 
and  willing,  not  a  servant  type:  know  the 
boarding  business,  also  ail  about  farming.  MRS. 
IDA  OWENliROOK,  Heaver  Meadows,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  with  girl  10,  wishes  position 
as  housekeeper:  small  wage;  must  be  near 
good  school.  C.  A.  KUSSE,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  SUPERINTENDENT  and  cayetaker 
on  estate,  married;  experienced  poultryman, 
gardener  and  farm  work;  best  of  references. 
BOX  115,  Yorktown  Ilgts.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  job  in  small  country  news¬ 
paper  office  with  opportunity  for  general  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  4119,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER  AND  GREENHOUSE  man,  35 
years  of  age.  wants  position  on  estate.  JOEL 
COUNTRYMAN,  Cleveland  Ave.,  River  Vale, 
N.  Y. 


Pull  Off  the  Onion  Tops 

One  way  to  lessen  the  wild  onion  pest 
where  they  cannot  be  duff  out  is  to  pull 
off  the  tops  and  burn  them.  This  de¬ 
stroys  the  sets  that  would  grow  and 
checks  the  plant  at  a  time  when  the  root 
has  been  working  hard  to  make  top 
growth.  j.  R.  G. 


PniCAKI  Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 
acid,  odorless,  indistructible.  15  year 
•  ife.  Guaranteed.  150  ampere  cell,  $1.90.  Other  sizes. 
Generating  Plant  Bargains.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  SmithCe.,  45  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


CARETAKER  OR  DAIRYMAN  on  gentleman’s 
place;  middle-aged,  married,  no  children:  best 
references;  10  years  in  last  place.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4120,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SWEDISH,  29,  SINGLE,  first-class  carpenter, 
painter  and  mason,  12  years’  experience,  own 
tools,  best  references,  farm  or  estate.  BOX 
Oil,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN,  AGE  31,  married,  child  1  year,  de¬ 
sires  foreman’s  position  on  estate  or  farm; 
good  gardener,  milker  and  carpenter;  under¬ 
stand  machinery;  favorable  living  conditions; 
will  go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  4124,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  in  country  or  village  school 
by  young  man.  training  class  graduate;  ref¬ 
erences  furnished.  Address  FRANK  SHARP, 
West  Kill,  N.  Y. 


CARPENTER,  PAINTER,  repairman,  can  milk, 
make  butter,  understands  chickens  and  lawns; 
best  references.  WM.  BOERUM,  1435  Bedford 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  DANISH  couple  want  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  experienced  general  farming  and 
dairying;  wife  good  cook.  ADVERTISER  4129, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  DESIRES  position  on  estate; 

nine  years’  experience;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  4128,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM-HAND  WANTS  job  dairy  and  poultry 
experience,  all-around  man  on  small  place,  or 
caretaker;  reference;  space  for  car.  GEO. 
MARSH,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  COUPLE,  25,  wants  work  on  farm; 

drive  car,  truck,  tractor,  horses;  cook;  will¬ 
ing  workers;  have  car.  ADVERTISER  4131, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMPANION  OR  PRACTICAL  nurse,  knowl¬ 
edge  hair-dressing,  massage,  drive  car;  refer¬ 
ences.  ESTHER  LINDWALL,  Tine  Beach, 

N.  J. 

AMERICAN,  MARRIED,  age  58,  first-class  care¬ 
taker,  gardener  and  general  farming;  used  to 
flowers  and  poultry,  handy  with  repairs;  best  of 
references;  a  steady  place  with  cottage  by  Au¬ 
gust  20;  York  State  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
4132,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PROTESTANT  GRADUATE  nurse,  position  with 
elderly  person,  semi-invalid,  motherless  chil¬ 
dren.  also  light  housework;  reference  exchanged. 
ADVERTISER  4133,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  wishes  position  on  commercial  or  pri¬ 
vate  plant;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 

4134,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GRADUATE  NURSE,  middle-aged,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  references:  reasonable  wages;  anything 
legitimate.  ADVERTISER  4138,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

CAPABLE  MARRIED  farmer  and  herdsman  de¬ 
sires  position;  experienced  ail  branches  pro¬ 
duction  of  grade  A  milk,  etc.;  general  farm¬ 
ing  experience;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
4139,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  wants  position  as  housekeeper 
in  modern  country  home,  with  child  of  school 
age  preferred.  M.  STICKLER,  31  Lincoln  Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position  on  estate;  ex¬ 
perienced  all  farm  work  also  sheep;  son 
teamster,  drives  ear:  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4141,  care  Rural  New-Yrorker. 

PRIVATE  ESTATE — Can  you  use  this  man  ? 

Country-bred,  married  man  seeking  outdoor 
work,  willing  instruct  your  present  dairyman 
and,  if  necessary,  assist  pasteurizing,  testing, 
butter,  ice  cream,  cheese,  cultured  milk  manu¬ 
facture;  wife  willing  help  with  children  or 
housework ;  modest  compensation  including  cot¬ 
tage,  fuel,  lights,  milk,  garden  produce;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4143,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  ESTATE  farmer,  35,  married, 
desires  change  where  neat,  clean,  hard  worker 
is  wanted  and  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  4145, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  38,  SINGLE,  desires  position  on  farm; 

experienced  and  dependable.  ADVERTISER 
4146,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  12  years’  practical 
experience,  desires  position  where  good  work 
is  appreciated;  private  or  commercial.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4147,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  as  head  game- 
keeper;  excellent  reference  and  experience. 
EARL  J.  WOOD,  Arden,  N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE,  or  to  rent,  (59-50  basis)  my  farm 
in  Virginia  on  State  highway;  110  acres,  65 
cultivated;  owner.  ADVERTISER  40S9,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  OR  TRUCK,  2  acres,  7  rooms,  all 
improvements,  right  outside  Vineland,  main 
highway,  beautiful  shade,  700  chickens  included; 
price  $0,000,  $2,500  cash;  more  land  available; 
more  information  on  writing.  CIIAS.  SA- 

FRANEK,  Rt.  6,  Box  38,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 72-acre  farm,  40  acres  tillable,  fer¬ 
tile  land,  good  buildings;  for  particulars, 
write  to  LOUIS  HOLECHECK,  Preston,  Md. 

AN  ORCHARD,  far  below  cost.  600  bearing 
trees,  250  small,  40  acres  of  land,  good  build¬ 
ings;  price  $4,500.  terms.  Write,  E.  W.  ARM¬ 
STRONG,  Chesterfield,  N.  II. 

10- ACRE  POULTRY  farm  for  sale;  stock  farm, 
poultry  equipment,  etc. ;  between  Morristown 
and  Bernardsville:  price  $18,000:  write  to  CRYS¬ 
TAL  GLASS  WORKS,  072  South  17th  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

VILLAGE  POULTRY,  dairy  and  crop  farm,  in 
line  N.  E.  village,  near  Portland;  9  rooms,  75 
acres  good  condition,  modern  conveniences;  ex¬ 
cellent  schools  and  roads;  $4,750;  real  value  for 
quick  sale:  equipment.  WM.  C.  HAWKES, 
Windham  Center,  Me. 

FOR  SALE — 10  acres  on  1  lie  Albany  Post  Road, 
50  miles  from  New  York  City;  beautiful, 
healthy  location.  II.  HOHORST,  R.  F.  D., 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 72-acre  Pennsylvania  farm  with 
fine  improvements;  easy  terms:  old  age  the 
cause;  real  gentleman’s  home.  TYSON,  Bivalve, 
Md. 

SELL  NICE  chicken  farm  cheap,  fully  stocked. 
SIBRAVA,  Skillman,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Large  dairy  farm  with  or  without 
stock,  good  roads,  New  York  or  Connecticut, 
in  exchange  for  two  house  AVestchester;  add 
cash.  ADVERTISER  4117,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Small  farm  with  house  on  highway, 
anywhere,  in  exchange  for  modern  house,  ga¬ 
rages.  on  Staten  Island:  equity  $4,000.  ALLEN, 
233  North  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Abandoned  farm,  mountains  of 
Southern  Vermont.  Southern  New  Hampshire, 
or  Northern  Massachusetts;  full  particulars, 
photo.  ADVERTISER  4122,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Rent  cheap,  with  option  buy,  small 
farm,  well  located  New  York-Connecticut, 
good  water,  school,  50-125  miles  New  York: 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  4123,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  —  Pennsylvania  farm,  40  acres,  8- 
room  house,  nine  buildings;  price,  terms,  de¬ 
scription.  write  ADVERTISER  4125,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

225-ACRE,  30-COW,  near  village  farm,  Cattar¬ 
augus  County,  N.  Y. ;  good  schools  and  mar¬ 
kets;  well-balanced  farm,  small  orchard;  8-room 
cottage  house,  80-ft.  barn,  concrete  stable,  silo, 
$4,500;  free  circular  describing  this  and  other 
farms.  Inquire  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

SOUTHERN  VERMONT  farm,  equipped.  40 
acres;  house  14  rooms,  barn,  silo;  $3,500, 
terms.  GEO.  COLLINS,  South  Londonderry,  Vt. 

0-ACRK  CHICKEN-FARM  for  sale:  7-rootm 
house,  furnished,  electric  stove,  refrigerator; 
near  town,  school,  railroad;  bargain.  A.  GRU¬ 
BER,  Tuckahoe,  N.  J. 


WOULD  LIKE  to  buy  house  with  5  or  0  rooms 
and  bath,  about  30  or  35  miles  from  New 
York  City;  little  ground,  fruit  trees,  electricity, 
gas  and  water;  cash  if  bargain.  JOSEPH 
HOEHLEIN,  99  Highland  Place,  East  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


70  ACRES,  CORTLAND  County,  poultry -potato 
farm;  218  bushels  planted,  orchard,  good  build¬ 
ings.  team,  three  cattle,  machinery,  furniture; 
$3,300,  $2,800  cash.  ADVERTISER  4130.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm  within  45  miles  of  New  York 
on  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  not  over  $2,500. 
APT.  28,  527  West  124tli  St.,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  modern  poultry  and  crop 
farm  in  beautiful  Finger  Lakes  section;  5 
miles  Ithaca  and  Cornell  University;  excellent 
buildings;  macadam  road;  church,  high  school 
nearby.  ADVERTISER  4130,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Equipped  or  abandoned  farm  in 
South-central  New  York.  ADVERTISER  4137, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — One  acre  or  more  on  highway,  about 
00  miles  New  York,  for  roadside  stand;  all 
cash;  give  price.  ADVERTISER  4140,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAIN  HIGHWAY,  New  England  to  AA'est,  11- 
acre  farm,  14-room  tourist  house,  fully  im¬ 
proved;  road-stand,  gas  station,  poultry-  plant, 
400  chickens,  2  cows,  75  bearing  fruit  trees, 
grapes,  paying  proposition;  all-year  business; 
$14,000,  .terms.  ADVERTISER  4144,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WALDEN,  N.  Y. — 37  acres,  main  concrete  high¬ 
way,  70  miles  New  York,  11-room  modern 
dwelling,  advanced  poultry  buildings,  electricity, 
running  water,  oil  burne.,  excellent  location  for 
Summer  resort.  Inquire  710  AVENUE  N. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  RENT,  within  100  miles  of  New 
York,  unfurnished  house,  rent  not  to  exceed 
$20  per  month.  J.  B.  E.,  53  Boyd  Ave.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

Country  Board 

RIDGEWOOD  REST  HOME,  private  sanitorium, 
invalids,  elderly  people;  excellent  food  nurs¬ 
ing  care;  terms  moderate.  GROVE  AND  VAN 
DIEN  AVE.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Tel.  Ridgewood 
0-5517. 

SUMMER  GUESTS  taken,  cool,  quiet,  rural, 
river,  fishing,  home  cooking.  D.  L.  DYE, 
Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

SUMMER  GUESTS,  cool  and  quiet,  excellent 
cooking,  Northern  New  Jersey,  $10  per  week. 
ADVERTISER  4120,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  HOME,  high,  cool,  all  improvements; 

adults  $12,  children  $8;  prefer  one  family; 
near  town.  MAX  BEYER,  Hawley,  Fa. 

WANTED  —  Young  man  boarder,  good  home. 
South  Jersey;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 

4135,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  WILL  BOARD  elderly  people  in  country.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4142,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

|  FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices:  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

NO.  1  SHELLED  peanuts,  10  pounds,  $1;  100 
pounds,  $0.  FARMERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 
Franklin,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup.  $2 
gal.;  sugar  25c  lb.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Essex 
Junction,  Vt. 

PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  third  zone, 
clover,  pail,  90  cts. ;  two,  $1.70;  four,  $3:  00- 
ib.  can,  light  amber  clover,  $3.50,  here.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

YOUNG  LAYING,  three-banded,  leather-colored 
Italian  queen  bees  50c  each;  10,  40c  each;  25, 
35c  each.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 

WANTED — Gasoline  deep  well  pump:  particu¬ 
lars,  make,  capacity,  price  to  F.  E.  STURGIS, 
503  Boulevard,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE? — Milk  route  and  %-ton,  1930  model 
Chevrolet  truck,  in  good  condition.  PETER 
J.  BUBEK,  128  AV.  Main  St.,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

HAND-WOVEN  RAG  rugs,  in  assorted  sizes  and 
designs,  $1.25  each  j>ostpaid.  DAVIG1IT  G. 
COOK,  Rt.  2,  Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Hydraulic  cider  press;  would  con¬ 
sider  complete  cider-making  plant.  ADA'ER- 
TISER  4118,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  milk  routes  and 
dairy  business  in  a  thriving  town;  with  or 
without  real  estate.  ADVERTISER  4127,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Used  Kohler  light  plant,  perfect 
condition;  also  new  Universal  bottled  gas 
outfit  with  new  kitchen  range.  AV.  TATO  59 

Lincoln  Ave.,  Torrington,  Conn. 

AVANTED— Market  for  white  eggs.  HILLSDALE 
POULTRY  FxARM,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  each  week  to  buy  and  sell  farm 
property,  personal  services,  farm  products 
and  other  articles  of  value.  If  you  have 
anything  to  offer  these  readers  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  pay  you  to  run  a  little  advertisement 
in  these  columns  under  the  proper  classi¬ 
fication.  Your  announcement  will  he  car¬ 
ried  into  more  than  250,000  country  homes. 
Many  readers  report  remarkable  results 
from  these  small’  classified  advertisements. 
The  cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  Thursday  morning 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  following  week’s 
issue.  Reference  required  from  all  new 
advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 

A  Successful  Poutry 
System 

As  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the 
past  three  years,  I  am  writing  you  about 
ray  first  experience  with  chickens.  April 
4,  1931,  I  bought  16  R.  I.  Red  chicks  at 
the  five-and-ten-cent  store.  I  raised  them 
in  the  kitchen  in  a  small  coop  with  a 
wire  bottom  floor,  heated  Avith  electric 
light.  I  lost  three  chicks  in  the  beginning, 
had  seven  pullets  and  six  cockerels  left. 

As  the  cockerels  grew  up  they  went 
into  the  oven  and  on  the  table  until  there 
was  only  one  left.  The  pullets  started 
to  lay  in  November.  I  got  66  eggs  in 
December,  118  in  January,  88  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  110  in  March  and  138  in  April. 
1  keep  mash,  grit,  oyster  shell,  charcoal 
and  fresh  water  before  them.  They  also 
get  green  stuff  every  day.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  they  get  scratch  feed.  E.  c.  F. 

New  York. 


N.  Y.  State  Turkey  Club 

New  York  State  organized  its  first  tur¬ 
key  club  April  5,  in  view  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  turkey  production  in 
the  State.  Principal  turkey  breeders  of 
New  York  met  at  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment,  Ithaca.  The  purpose  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  to  standardize  methods  of  rear¬ 
ing  and  marketing  turkeys. 

George  A.  Jeffreys,  turkey-raiser  of 
Jefferson  County,  known  for  his  success¬ 
ful  sanitary  method  of  raising  poults, 
was  elected  president.  E.  Y.  Smith,  of 
the  Poultry  Department  at  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  EUGENE  W.  CANDIDUS. 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington. — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  New 
York  showed  some  irregularity  with  a  net  de¬ 
cline  of  lc  per  dozen  on  the  top  grades,  this 
auction  continued  to  show  strength  and  prices 
on  fancy  whites  were  about  1  to  l%c  above  the 
closing  prices  of  the  week  previous.  Receipts 
continue  to  run  lighter  each  week,  and  during 
the  past  week  a  total  of  781  cases  were  offered 
for  sale.  Hennery  whites  of  the  New  Jersey 
fancy  grade  were  stronger  with  opening  prices 
ranging  from  25*4  to  29 14  c  and  the  closing  auc¬ 
tion  bringing  from  26  to  28%c.  Mediums  of 
this  grade  were  steady  to  firm,  with  most  sales 
returning  from  21*4  to  24% c;  with  a  few  at 
25*40.  Grade  A  whites  were  slightly  higher, 
with  the  general  range  being  from  22%  to  2614c. 
Mediums  of  this  “red  label”  grade  were  rather 
sluggish,  but  prices  held  fairly  well  at  22  to 
24%e,  with  a  few  early  sales  at  19%c.  Pullets 
in  light  supply  were  firm  at  15%  to  20%c. 
Pewees,  offered  only  in  broken  lots  were  rather 
slow,  but  prices  were  steady  at  12  to  14%c, 
with  a  few  late  sales  up  to  16%c.  Hennery 
browns,  made  up  entirely  of  grade  A  quality, 
■were  firm.  The  large  sizes  sold  at  21  to  21%c, 
while  mediums  were  mostly  17  to  2114c.  A 
few  brown  pullet  eggs  were  offered  and  these 
sold  at  16%  to  17c.  Brown  pewees  in  very 
light  supply  were  slow  at  11  to  14c. 

Vineland. — Receipts  of  eggs  showed  a  slight 
increase  over  the  week  previous,  when  the  holi¬ 
day  interferred  with  the  regular  trading  on  the 
market.  Demand  continued  active  and  prices 
continued  to  show  a  slight  increase,  as  the  sea¬ 
shore  trade  and  local  buyers  readily  absorbed 
the  offerings.  A  total  of  562  cases  were  offered 
compared  with  522  the  week  previous.  Hennery 
whites  of  the  New  Jersey  fancy  grade  were  in 
very  good  demand,  and  the  market  firm  at 
higher  figures.  Most  sales  were  made  at  25% 
to  29% c,  with  a  few  early  sales  down  to  25c. 
Mediums  of  this  particular  grade  were  steady, 
with  the  range  being  from  22 %  to  25% e.  Grade 
A  stock  while  fully  steady  was  a  little  slow, 
but  prices  held  up  well.  Large  red  label  offer¬ 
ings  brought  24%  to  27  %c,  while  mediums 
were  from  22  to  24%e.  Producers’  grades  were 
mostly  20  to  20%c,  with  some  lots  up  to  21%e, 
and  a  few7  rather  poorly  graded  lots  down  to 
17%e.  Pewees  in  light  receipts  were  dull,  on 
account  of  the  limited  demand  at  13%  to  17%c. 
Hennery  browns,  made  up  of  grade  A  quality, 
were  fully  steady  for  the  light  offerings.  Large 
sizes  moved  at  24%  to  27c,  while  mediums  were 
mostly  19  to  21  %e.  J.  M.  F. 


Boys  and  Girls  Department 

CONTRIBUTORS  LIST 


*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  on  Our  Page  this  month. 

New  York. — Maxine  Wiener  (11),  Maria  Iva- 
rone  (13).  Frank  Seaman  (10),  *Jane  Fenner, 
Bertha  Wilson,  Martha  Cullen.  Shiriley  Sack, 
Alice  Pliilp  (16),  Mary  Dufel  (11).  ‘Teresa 
Prinzing  (17),  Virginia  Harrington  (14),  Mil¬ 
dred  Blumberg  (10),  Rosamond  Reese  (13), 
Hazel  Baroudi  (i0),  ‘Anna  Yurkewecz  (18), 
Mildred  Moss  (11),  Miriam  Taber,  Eleanor 
Venoy  (11).  ‘Elspeth  Field  (13),  Vera  Hayes, 
‘Eleanor  Weaver  (17),  Marilyn  Testrake,  ‘Char¬ 
lotte  Dolly  (18),  Louis  Scliantz,  Marian  Butsko, 
Martha  Burlingame.  Muriel  Fancher,  Doris 
Clothier,  Frances  LeBaron  (12). 

Pennsylvania. — ‘James  Bressler  (17),  Edna 
Wynick  (17),  Eleanor  Larson,  ‘Rena  Cook  (17), 
erald  Fisher,  Margaret  Esslinger,  Clara  Wy- 
nick,  William  Berger,  George  Berger,  Mary  Tus- 
kano,  Louis  Lesame  (15),  Ruth  Thomforde  (13), 
‘Erma  Hershey,  Sara  Weaver,  Lena  Thiesen 
(14),  Florence  Thiesen  (5),  Dorothy  Woodruff 
(16),  Emma  Thiesen  (13),  Pearl  Heeman  (14), 
Elizabeth  Brunsguard. 

New  Jersey. — Eugenia  Limedorfer,  Perry  Va¬ 
lent,  ‘Elsie  Polzini  (16),  Leona  Miller  (8), 
George  Aldridge  (11),  Glenna  Jagger  (10),  Edith 
Buckminster  (10),  Helen  Durie  (15),  Karolyn 
Waters  (8). 

Connecticut. — Stanley  Mulak,  Agatha  Mazat- 
ta,  ‘Silvio  Bedini,  ‘Emily  Pomaski  (17),  Muriel 
Chagon.  Jane  Andrews. 

Massachusetts. — Betty  McGoun  (18),  Grace 
Lowe,  Lofty  Abrey,  Thelma  Busse,  Beryl  Wil¬ 
bur  (13).  Miriam  Merchant. 

Vermont. — Jessie  Bolster  (15),  Arlene  Knapp 
(19).  Julia  Strong  (11),  ‘Eugenia  Powers. 

Ohio. — Ava  Roller  (15),  Elmer  Evars  (18), 
‘Jane  Goddard  (17). 

West  Virginia.  —  ‘Thomas  Allender  (17), 
‘Clark  Allender  (18). 

Virginia. — Charles  Mitchell  (14),  Margaret 
Day  (13). 

Wisconsin.— Helen  Ashman  (14),  Mary  Gor¬ 
man  (16). 

New  Hampshire. — Laurie  Morse  (18),  Miriam 


Kellogg. 

Maryland. — Mary  Gelletly. 

Rhode  Island. — Frances  McCall. 

Washington. — Linda  Lou  Hammond  (8). 

Illinois. — Margaret  Mitchell  (10). 

Maine. — Ham  Blake  (12). 

British  Columbia. — Nancy  Perley  Miles  (19). 

Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  correspondents  under  this  heading 
should  be  mailed  to  this  office  in  care  of  Iva 
Unger.  Remember  that  unstamped  envelopes 
cannot  be  mailed. 

Helen  Waterman  (10),  Vermont;  Alive  Mil¬ 
ler.  Pennsylvania;  Jessie  Barber  (13),  New 
York;  Charles  Mitchell  (14),  Virginia;  Sally 
Flannigan  (17),  Maryland;  Dorothy  Woodruff 
(16),  Pennsylvania. 


fireater  Value  at 

LOWER 
PRICES 


(BABY  CHICKS 


OVERSIZE 

chicks:: 


These  chicks  all  from  Purebred  Hogan  Tested 
Flocks  of  the  World’s  Finest  Bloodlines.  They 
are  cultured  and  bred  to  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker,  and  lay  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen. 
This  is  the  lowest  price  we  can  make.  We  have 
only  one  grade — The  BEST.  Don’t  miss  this 
opportunity — order  at  once.  Sieb’s  Chicks  quali¬ 
fied  to  win  $500.00  in  this  year’s  chick-growing 
contest. 


PRICES  PREPAID— 

Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns 
Anconas,  Heavy  Assorted 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks. - 
S.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyands 
Wh,  &  Bf.  Orps 
Wh.  &  Blk.  Mins 
R,  C.  Reds,  S.  L.  Wyands 


100 

[$5.50 


500 

*26.25 


6.50  31.25 


Heavy  &  Light  Asstd . 


4.50 

3.50 


Light  Assorted . 

Orders  less  than  100  add  25c 


21.25 

16.25 

extra. 


SIEB’S  HATCHERY 

Box  150-A  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Int’l.  &  Ill.  Baby  Chicks  Associations 


WORLDS  FINESTrlP 
17^°  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  from  blood-tested  Tancred, 

Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman  and  other 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous 
capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others?  We’ve  sold 
minor  bureaus  of  the  two  largest  Governments  in  North 
and  South  America. 

Write  for  Our  Free  Poultry  Book. 

NOTE  LOW  PRICES 

Prices  Prepaid — Summer  Delivery  100  500 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $4.50  $33.50 

Wh.,  Bf.  Orpingtons  ) 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks,  Reds  ]■ .  5.00  35.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  ) 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  8.00  40.00 

Assorted,  Light .  8.50  17.50 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds .  4.50  33.50 

$1.00  books  order;  pay  postman  balance  plus  postage. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 


JluLb^n 

Farms 

iiiiiuiiiMiiimiitiiiiiitiiiinil 

New  Hampshire 

The  Business  Man’s  Bird  for  Profits 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  and  original  breed¬ 
ers.  You  get  full  benefit  of  our  pedigreeing, 
trap-nesting,  matings,  blood-testing  (13 
years)— at  NO  extra  cost. 

Hubbard  Chicks  are  EXTREMELY  PROFIT. 
ABLE  FOR  BROILER  PURPOSES.  Low  Mor¬ 
tality!  Rapid  Growth!  Hatches  every  week.  PUL- 
LETS  available  from  8  weeks  to  mature  birds. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1932  Catalog  FREE. 
HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BALANCED 


Leghorns-Reds-Focks-Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds-Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks  g" 


“well  bred/— well  breeders” 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks 
State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found. 
Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Season’s  rock  bottom  prices 
Reds  and  EL  Rocks  and  W,  Rocks  and 
Leghorns  Hall  Cross  Wyandottes 
12c  13c  15c 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices  to 
broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hal!  Brothers  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


HILLP0T  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns.. 

. $2.15 

$3.75 

$6.50 

Barred  Rocks  . 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

R.  I.  Reds  . 

4.75 

8.50 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wyan.  . , 

5.50 

10.00 

Assorted  Surplus  .  . . 

.  2.00 

3.50 

6.00 

Special  Matings:  Wh. 

Leghorns, 

4c  each  ad- 

ditional;  other  breeds, 

3c  each  additional. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three-weeks-old  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Barred 
&  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  $5.50 
per  25;  $10.50  per  50;  $20  per  100. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Blood-Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) ..  .$3.00  $5.00  $9  $42  $80 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) -  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 

high  grade  utility  matings  below 

Order  Now—  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) _ $2.50  $4.00  $7  $32  $60 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) -  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  3.50  6  27  50 

From  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks  .100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Catalog  FREE.  Write— 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


SUMMER  PRICE  LIST 

25  50  100  500  1000 

*1.50  *3.00  *5  50  *26.00  $50-00 
1.75  3.50  6.50  31.00  60  00 

1.75  3.50  6.50  31.00  60.00 

1  50  3.00  5-50  26.00  50.00 

1.50  2  75  4  50  21-25  40.00 

Live  delivery  and  full  count  guar. 


Barron  Wh.  Leg.,  Br.  Leg. 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds.. 

Bf.Orps.,  Wh.&Col.Wyan. 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers . 

Light  Mixed  Broilers . 

Chicks  sent  C.  O.  D. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  -  -  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


Fairport  “.Profit 

Standard”  Chicks,  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains — Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishe!!  Sheppard! 
Park's  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at  1^ 
same  priceor  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran*  Jr 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy 

chicks.  Write  for  foil  colored  Catalog  and  Economy  Price*. 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
R.  D.  42.  Fairport.  N.  Y. 


mm 


CHICKS 

4i/2c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  $5.50  per  100.  Rock8 
and  Reds,  $7.50  per  100.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  $7.50.  Broilers,  $5.50. 
lc  more  in  lots  less  than  100. 

24-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 

Maple  Lawn  Chicks  pSl 

j  ■  100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

-'.•White  Leghorns . $5.00  $23.00  $45.00 

White  Ply.  Rocks .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

White  Wyandottes .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

_ Owens  Str.  R.  I.  Reds.  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Park’s  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.  2D32)...  6.50  30.00  60.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mix.  $4.50 — 100:  Heavy  Mix,  $5.50 
White  Pekin  Ducklings,  $15 — 100:  $70 — 500 
Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lots. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

JUST  THINK  .You  can  now  buy  direct  from 
Parks’  their  young  Bred-to- 
Lay  Barred  Rock  Pullets  and  Cock¬ 
er  els  with  4  3  years  of  egg  breeding,  as  low  as 
70c  and  80c  each.  America’s  oldest  and 
greatest  strain  of  Rocks.  Catalog  free. 
J.  W.  Parks  &  Sons,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa, 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  Wi,,shi’ 


IHLLUIDL  C111V/1VU  COD. 

1  1  ORDER  NOW  100  50o’  1000 

&»■— '  JK  Tanc.Str.S.C. W.Leghorns  $5.00  $24  $45 

Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks  (Per.  l»fi  Qn  ffi2q  «ss 
6C32)andS.  C.  Reds.. /fbU0  *oS 

EHmBBbHI  Heavy  Mix.  $5.50-100,  Light  Mix.  $4.50-100 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  P.  P.  Paid.  All  free 
range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  qcuha,lc,kV 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs... $5. 50  $25.00  $45.00 

Barron  Strain  S.  C.  Wh.  Legs .  6.00  27.50  50.00 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  I.  Reds .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed  $4.50 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6 — 100: 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Write  for  new  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  on  all  breeds.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop..  Box  49,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns...  $5  00  *25.00  *45  00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  7.00  32.00  60.00 

S.  C.  Reds .  7.00  32.00  60.00 

Heavy  Mixed,...  6  00  27.50  50.00 

Light  Mixed .  4.50  22.50  45.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Legs. $3.25  $5.50  $25.00  $45 

Barred  Rocks  &  Wh.  Rocks .  3.50  6.00  28.00  56 

S.  C.  Reds  .  3.50  6.00  28.00  56 

Heavy  Mixed.  $5.50-100:  Light  Mixed,  $4.50-100. 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $1.50  $2.75  $5.00  $23.75  $45 

Barred  &  White  Rocks...  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.75  55 

Reds  &  White  Wyandottes  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.75  55 

Heavy  Mixed  .  1.50  2.75  5.00  23.75  45 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa, 

T|  S.  C.  WHITE 

PtJXjX _ 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3  yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  •  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

'From  free  range  stock.Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

English  Barron  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leg.  $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 
S  C.  Barred  Rox  &  R.  I.  Reds. . .  8.00  30.00  60-00 
Light  Mixed,  $4.50-100.  Heavy  Mixed, $5.50- 100.  100% 
live  del  P.P.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 

Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  $6 — 100:  White  Wyandottes, 
$7 — 10O;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5 — 100.  We  ship  every 
Tuesday.  Cash  or  O.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  R0MIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

SUPREME  &laetccthTd  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . S6- 1 00 

Upovv  Mixed  . ... . $5-100 

-  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Super-Service  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  $6.00  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  per  100 

Postage  paid.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLUREELEC.  HATCHERY. U.G.Herbster.  Prop.,  McClure.  Pa. 

BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Bred  from  Trapnested  Hollywood  White  Leghorns— 2 
wk,  started  chicks,  12c;  4  wk.  pullets,  35c;  10  wk.  pullets, 
75c-  ready-to-lay,  $1.10;  cockerels,  4  wks.  and  over,  10c. 
Shipped  bv  express.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

MEAD0WBR00K  POULTRY  FARM  Box  A  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  and  Reds  $6.00  100.  Heavy 
Mixed,  $3—100.  We  ship  every  Monday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SEEINSGROVE,  PA. 

Reduced  Prices  on  Quality  Chicks 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED 

White  Leghorns,  5c;  Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes,  6c;  Heavy  Mixed,  5c.  Cash  or 

C.O.D.  PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Blood-Tested  Chicks  —  Hatches  Every  Thursday 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes. 
Broiler  Cross — Wyan-Rock.  Bram-Rock,  Rhodi- Rocks. 
Write  for  chick  prices,  also  8-week  Pullets. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain,  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $3.25  $5.50 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks....  2.25  3.75  6.50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  3.50  6  00 

500  lots  $2.50  less:  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


! Healthy,  well  developed  Ensr.  W.  Leghorns 
1.0  weeks.  52e;  12  weeks.  58c;  14  weeks, 
65c:  16  weeks,  75c;  18  weeks,  85c. 
For  immediate  shipment  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  POULTRY  FARM,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

HOW  6  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  5  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CHA8.F.  EWING  Kt.  3  McCLURE,  PA 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY 


Day-old  Premium  Quality 
Chicks,  $  6—100 ;  $  5  5— 1000. 
Heavy  Mixed,  $5.50—100. 
Prepaid.  Hatches  weekly. 
R.  5  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  FA 


BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks:  $6.50—100,  $30.00—500,  $60.00.-1000. 
Large  Type,  Heavy  Layers.  100%  live  delivery. 

SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


HUSKY  B/XBY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $6.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  per  lOO 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Prepaid.  100 %  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  R. 
I.  Reds,  $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  mixed  chicks  $6.00  per  ICO. 
Special  price  on  large  orders.  Hatches  each  week. 
Write  lor  catalogue  today. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


HEARTY  “Sche'd'  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6—100.  Heavy  Mixed, 
$5.00.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
PE  OLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns . $5.50  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  or  S.  C.  Reds . $6.50  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed,  $5.50:  Light  Mixed,  $5.00  per  100. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  R,  Cocolamus.Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  $7.00 
— 100;  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6.50 
—100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.00—100.  Prepaid  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  R,  Beaysr  Springs,  Pa. 


pure  rmri^c 

BRED  LltlLtllj 


Wh. &Bar.  Rooks  $6.00 — 100 

R.  I.  Reds .  6.00—100 

Mixed .  5.50—100 

Wh.  Leghorns  $5.50.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


C.O.D.— 100  Rocks,  $6;  Reds,  $7;  Leg¬ 
horns,  $4.50:  Heavy  Mix,  $5.50:  Assorted, 
$4.50.  Free  range.  Safe  del.  guar.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  -  Box  R  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  I:  *gcc  Pullets 

trapnested  Pure  Barron  White  Leghorns.  Catalog  free. 

WILLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM,  Rox  393,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


PlllplfO  P  H  II  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7;  Leghorns, 
vllllfflv  w ■  U,  If.  $5;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6;  Light,  $6. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  73.  McAlisterville,  Pa 


PULLETS— Barron  English  White  Leghorns.  Exclu¬ 
sively,  now  3,  4  and  5  months  old.  Catalogue  free. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  Hew  Washington,  O. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS— State  certified,  free  range. 

Bred-to-layjstock— 12  weeks  old,  60c;  16  weeks  old, 
80c  each.  ABTZDALE  FARM,  Woodstock,  Va. 


WHITE  ROCKS  March  hatch  220-270  egg  strain  $1.10 

J.  F.  BRANDS  -  CASTLETON,  NEW  YORK 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  ftock!°prSSpf«ieHve.ey* 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM, Barker, N.Y. 

mirif!  IlSir.S  Mammoth  White  Pekius 

Lr  U  V_.rSkJLill N  VjJ  Extra  large.  Prompt  delivery. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y 

Riant  Rrnn7oTnrlfoueSuperior  size,  health  and  beauty, 
uldlll  Dl  UlliC  I  U[  KojoUnlimited  country  range.  Baby 
Turkeys  Aug.  3,  40c  ea.  T.  D.  SCHOFIELD,  Woodstock,  N.  H. 

IIIIIII1IIIIIW 

YOUNG  PEOPLE  S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Many*  of  our  250,000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 
their  wants? 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  each  week  and  order  from  some 
breeder  whose  announcement  appears  in 
these  columns.  If  you  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  in 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  the  birds  that  you  can 
spare.  Write  for  rates  and  information 
to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT,  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.) 
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Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

A  recent  visit  to  a  young  farmer  re¬ 
vealed  some  interesting  fruit  notes.  Pie 
uses  sulphate  of  ammonia  liberally  in 
early  Spring,  and  supplements  it  later 
with  a  4-16-4  mixture,  thus  making  a 
complete  food  for  his  trees,  vines  and 
bushes.  The  results  are  apparent  in  a 
wonderful  peach  crop,  the  biggest  cher¬ 
ries  I  have  seen  this  year,  fine  apples 
and  a  big  crop  of  plums  and  pears.  The 
foliage  on  all  fruits  was  exceptionally 
thrifty,  with  a  dark  green  color,  which 
spoke  of  plenty  of  nitrate.  It  takes 
leaves  to  make  fruits,  a  secret  only  re¬ 
cently  learned,  although  botanists  have 
long  known  that  plant  food  was  digested 
in  the  leaves  through  a  process  called 
photosynthesis.  A  skeleton  leaf  reveals 
the  vast  network  of  veins  which  carry  the 
sap  to  the  leaf,  and  the  prepared  food 
away.  Rust  on  leaves  is  as  bad  as  rust 
on  apples,  as  it  means  an  outbreak  of 
scab  as  well  as  a  reduced  crop  for  the 
next  year. 

A  wonderful  month  of  growing  weather 
has  shot  the  corn  upward,  is  hurrying 
the  grapes  and  pears  along,  so  that  we 
shall  have  early  picking,  and  is  making 
gardens  a  delight.  Wheat  in  the  shock 
got  three  wettings  from  heavy  rains,  but 
apparently  is  not  injured.  Oats  were 
lodged  badly  by  high  winds  and  torren¬ 
tial  rains.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
heavily  fertilized  oats  lodged  the  worst, 
as  they  were  the  tallest  and  heaviest, 
which  speaks  of  too  much  nitrate  and 
not  enough  phosphate.  Lime  always 
helps  to  stiffen  straw,  but  lime  is  not 
used  to  any  extent  in  this  section. 

An  average  of  27,000  crates  of  berries 
have  been  sold  on  the  Benton  Harbor 
market  daily  for  the  past  week,  with 
other  county  markets  averaging  a  gross 
of  5.000.  Translate  that  into  quarts  and 
you  will  find  an  amazing  quantity  of  ber¬ 
ries  being  sold  daily  in  this  county.  A 
study  of  my  farm  records  reveals  an 
average  price  for  my  own  berries  of 
about  two-tliirds  that  received  last  year. 
However,  a  comparison  with  prices  of 
other  things,  such  as  shoes,  clothing  and 
groceries,  makes  the  berry  price  look 
better.  | 

There  is  a  general  complaint  of  lack  of 
ready  money  and  a  general  distrust  of  all 
banks.  A  large  number  of  recent  bank 
failures  in  Chicago  seems  to  justify  this 
distrust  but  local  banks  seem  solid 
enough.  We  are  told  that  eastern  banks 
forced  South  American  bonds  upon  our 
local  banks  with  the  threat  of  being  cut 
off  from  financial  relations  if  local  banks 
did  not  buy  the  bonds.  Bonds  were 
bought,  highly  recommended  to  local  in¬ 
vestors,  and  now  a  number  of  people  are 
holding  the  bag. 

This  business  of  high  finance  is  so  in¬ 
volved  that  I  do  not  attempt  to  under¬ 
stand  it,  so  here  is  a  story  of  another 
visit.  This  man  lives  on  a  winding  road 
which  follows  the  side  of  a  ridge  with 
farms  on  one  side  and  a  wild  ravine  on 
the  other.  Just  in  front  of  his  little 
farm,  the  ravine  widens  into  a  lake  cover¬ 
ing  about  20  acres,  and  full  of  perch,  sun- 
fish  and  bluegills.  The  farmer  keeps  a 
few  boats  for  rent,  spends  considerable 
time  with  his  own  fishpole,  and  raises  a 
little  truck  for  cash.  His  Lima  beans, 
string  beans,  tomatoes  and  pickles  looked 
very  thrifty,  but  the  big  thing  about  him 
was  that  lie  had  found  peace  and  con¬ 
tentment  after  a  long  life  of  work  in 
cities.  His  average  income  did  not  total 
$500.  He  lived  on  a  little-traveled  road  ; 
the  outlook  from  his  front  door  was  a 
brushy  wilderness  bordering  that  deep 
lake.  But  he  had  a  comfortable  house,  a 
green  shaded  lawn  with  big  chairs  and 
swing,  plenty  to  eat  and  wear,  because 
he  needed  no  fancy  clothing,  as  he  rarely 
went  anywhere,  and  needed  no  fancy 
food,  because  his  company,  when  he  had 
any,  were  of  his  own  station  in  life.  He 
never  went  into  a  sweat  over  politics,  had 
no  telephone  to  jangle  his  sleep,  but  did 
have  a  car  to  go  to  town  when  he  wished. 
He  did  not  have  a  cow,  horse  or  pig,  so 
there  were  no  chores  to  do ;  plenty  of 
pole  wood  could  be  had  for  the  cutting, 
and  fresh  fish  right  at  his  door.  Now 
that  sounds  enticing,  if  you  like  that  kind 
of  a  life,  but  we  nervous,  go-getters  would 
perish  of  inaction  if  we  tried  it.  I  men¬ 


tion  it  just  to  show  that  a  family  may 
live  in  peace  and  contentment  on  very 
little  if  they  cut  out  our  so-called  neces¬ 
sities  which  were  luxuries  yesterday. 

Another  illustration  is  found  in  the 
story  told  me  by  a  friend  concerning  his 
boyhood  experience  on  the  old  farm  when 
Fourth  of  July  came  along.  Ilis  father 
evidently  understood  boys,  for  he  aided 
in  the  great  salute  when  a  rare  collection 
of  horse  pistols,  muzzle-loading  shotguns, 
army  muskets  and  the  big  anvil  were  all 
loaded  at  once  and  shot  off  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  boom,  to  the  great  delight  of  a 
noise-loving  boy.  He  didn't  mention  the 
part  taken  by  his  mother,  but  I  venture 
she  prepared  extra  good  things  to  eat  and 
drink  for  that  great  day,  so  that  it  was 


boys  called  Had,  and  how  he  lived  in  his 
books  but  was  mighty  good  company  when 
we  grew  older  and  were  able  to  under¬ 
stand  discussion  of  graver  things. 

Strange  how  our  ideas  of  pleasure 
change  as  we  grow  older.  Now  I  take 
real  delight  in  hoeing  in  the  garden  after 
supper,  in  walking  through  my  field  of 
growing  corn,  in  stopping  to  study  a 
bug  or  the  frantic  struggle  of  an  over¬ 
burdened  ant,  in  noting  the  changes 
which  the  season  brings,  in  the  patter  of 
Summer  rain,  the  first  flight  of  nestlings, 
even  the  squeaky  quack  of  young  ducks. 
The  minnows  play  in  the  tiny  pool  be¬ 
neath  my  prayer  rock  in  the  ravine,  baby 
snuggles  her  warm,  sleepy  body  in  my 
arms  at  late  evening,  a  pipe  "and  the 
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Photo  by  A.  Martin. 

Neversink  River  at  \\  oodbourne,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


Photo  by  A.  Martin. 

Old  Stone  Dam  on  ISeversink  River,  Fallsburg,  A.  Y. 


»T  real  celebration  long  to  be  remembered. 
Now  contrast  my  own  family  experience. 
The  Missus  and  children  persisted  in 
dragging  me  along  to  an  amusement 
beach  where  all  kinds  of  hullabaloo  was 
going  on  at  so  much  per  each  bite  on  the 
various  fakes.  At  evening  we  had  to  go 
to  Benton  Harbor  to  the  fireworks,  hence 
to  the  House  of  David  Park  for  a  pony 
show,  and  home  nearly  midnight  after  a 
terrible  jam  of  cars  was  safely  threaded. 
It  was  all  noise  and  crowds,  but  they 
enjoyed  it  hugely,  while  Dad  looked  on 
with  a  tolerant  smile  but  with  aching 
feet  and  tired  eyes.  Well,  even  the  baby 
calls  attention  to  daily  airplanes  flying 
overhead,  so  the  good  old  times  of  peace 
and  simple  enjoyments  are  evidently  gone. 
I  thought  of  dear  old  dreamer  whom  we 


day’s  papers.  Don't  talk  to  me  of  hard 
times  and  money  scarcity.  It  is  all  too 
true,  but  there  are  better  things  to  think 
about,  and  many  things  for  which  to  be 
thankful.  l.  b.  reber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Orchard  Seedlings 

Virginia  Apple  Conditions 

The  July  issue  of  Virginia  Fruit  says: 
“Since  the  crop  report  was  compiled  for 
the  June  15  issue  of  Virginia  Fruit  there 
has  been  a  very  serious  development  of 
apple  scab  throughout  the  Appalachian 
district.  Scab  is  prevalent  in  every  or¬ 
chard.  The  neglected  and  improperly 
sprayed  orchards  are  a  wreck.  Most  of 


the  better-eared-for  orchards  have  not  as 
yet  suffered  much  loss  of  fruit  from  scab 
infection  but  its  prevalence  on  the  leaves 
is  a  serious  menace  in  case  of  continued 
rainy  spells. 

Winter  Injury  in  Tennessee 

The  effects  of  the  low  temperatures  of 
March  6  are  showing  up  abundantly  in 
Tennessee.  Growth  activity  started  early 
and  in  most  sections  of  the  State  the 
trees  were  actually  growing,  while  in 
others  they  were  pushing  their  buds.  The 
cold  of  March  6  swept  in  without  the 
benefit  of  a  few  cool  nights  or  frosts  or 
light  freezes  to  help  harden  the  tissues 
and  check  growth.  As  a  result  there  are 
now  fruit  trees  all  over  Tennessee  that 
are  dead,  dying,  or  seriously  injured. 
Peaches,  apples,  plums  and  cherries  suf¬ 
fered  in  varying  degrees.  The  age  of  the 
tree  seemed  to  have  something  to  do  with 
the  amount  of  injury  sustained.  Apple 
trees  of  eight  years  or  less  have  suffered 
most.  Peach  trees  of  all  ages,  and  plum 
and  cherry  trees  of  the  same  age  as  the 
apples  are  to  be  found  killed  outright  or 
severely  injured. 

Driving  iron  nails  into  apple  trees  now 
comes  into  its  own  with  an  article  in 
Plant  Physiology,  although  not  for  the 
purpose  for  which  some  of  our  backyard 
fruit-growers  use  it.  When  trees  make 
luxuriant  growth  but  fail  to  produce  fruit 
as  they  should,  the  possessor  of  a  few 
apple  trees  will  sooner  or  later  hear  the 
idea  advanced  that  the  trees  need  iron, 
therefore,  he  had  better  drive  a  handful 
or  so  of  assorted  iron  nails  into  the 
trunks.  V  hen  these  nails  are  driven  in 
at  somewhere  near  the  proper  time,  the 
trees  have  often  responded  with  bloom 
and  fruit  the  following  season,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  the  iron  from  the  steel  nails, 
but  because  the  trees  were  parti  v 
“ringed,”  a  commercial  practice  now  fol¬ 
lowed  on  vigorous  filler  apple  trees  which 
are  big  enough  to  produce  apples  but  will 
not  even  bloom.  The  Plant  Physiology 
article  utilizes  the  iron  nails  for  chloro¬ 
sis  of  apple  trees — a  disease  simply  mean¬ 
ing  that  the  leaves  fail  to  have  the  green 
color  they  should  normally,  resulting  in 
sickly  trees.  Chlorosis  is  found  on  trees 
growing  in  high-lime  soils,  in  which  the 
excess  lime  prevents  the  iron  in  the  soil 
from  going  up  into  the  tree,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  necessary  green  coloring 
cannot  develop  properly.  Prof.  Burke, 
of  the  Montana  Station,  the  writer  of 
that  article,  found  that,  among  other 
treatments,  nails  driven  into  the  trunk 
of  such  ailing  apple  trees  furnished  the 
slight  traces  of  iron  necessary  for  nor¬ 
mal  greening  and  development  of  the 
trees..  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  an  old 
practice  lias  become  of  renewed  interest 
in  a  new  application. 

Pine  mice  have  been  doing  considerable 
damage  to  apple  trees  in  Connecticut  this 
season.  Many  growers  are  finding  the 
underground  bark  on  the  trunks  and 
roots  of  their  trees  gnawed  away  by  those 
rodents.  Prof.  Rollins  says  the  most 
serious  damage  he  has  seen  this  season 
was  in  a  block  of  well-grown  eight-year- 
old  trees,  of  which  more  than  100  had 
been  girdled  by  pine  mice.  Fortunately 
the  grower  noticed  the  damage  soon  after 
it  had  been  done  and  was  able  to  bridge 
graft  and  inarch  to  save  the  trees — at  a 
considerable  expense. 

Night  spraying  has  been  taken  up  by 
some  New  England  fruit-growers,  who 
are  following  that  Michigan  practice, 
with  apparently  good  results.  When 
strong  winds  make  it  impossible  to  spray 
effectively  during  the  day.  these  growers 
are  spraying  at  night,  when  the  air  is 
more  likely  to  be  calm,  by  means  of 
acetylene  lights.  The  night  spraying  also 
avoids  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day  with 
possibilities  of  lime-sulphur  burn.  The 
common  practice  is  to  spray  from  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  until  midnight; 
Connecticut  growers  who  have  used 
lights  are  thoroughly  sold  to  the  idea.  It 
is  not  expected  that  this  method  will  be 
advisable  for  all  cases,  but  it  may  help 
those  who  cannot  get  the  spray  on  in 
time  otherwise,  because  of  high  winds 
during  the  day  or  a  rather  large  acreage 
for  their  spray  rigs  to  cover  in  a  limited 
time.  Twilight  meetings  were  held  in 
Connecticut  during  July  to  demonstrate 
the  use  of  the  open  reflector  gas  light  for 
orchard  spraying.  r.  h.  sudds. 
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Wyndhurst  Notes 

Early  evening  late  in  June  and  I  am  waiting  for 
the  Sister-One  to  bring  home  a  new  boarder  whom 
she  has  gone  to  town  to  meet.  Cousin  Dorothy  and 
Teek  are  on  the  porch  couch,  she  is  reading  and 
Teck  is  thinking.  “Why  did  she  go  without  me?  I 
would  like  to  meet  the  new  lady.”  It  has  been  hot 
today,  almost  90  degrees,  but  now  it  is  a  little  cooler. 
The  air  is  full  of  bird  voices  and  bobwhite  is  calling 
very  near  at  hand. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  changes  at  Wynd¬ 
hurst  since  I  last  wrote.  Late  in  January  we  got 
word  that  the  man  who  had  rented  our  farm  would 
no  longer  do  so.  So  that  was  that.  It  was  the 
renter's  farm-hand  who  burned  the  barn  last  year, 
so  here  we  were,  two  women  with  a  farm  of  120 
acres  on  our  hands.  We  had  one  cow  and  one 
heifer,  one  horse,  not  so  young,  almost  no  fences, 
very  few  machines,  just  what  we  had  needed  for  our 
garden  :  no  seed,  no  hay,  no  straw  and  no  corn,  no 
wheat  planted,  12  acres  were  to  be  left  by  the  renter, 
weeds  of  all  kinds  and  two  tenant  houses  in  bad 
condition  both  inside  and  out.  We  had  one  good 
man  who  had  been  with  us  for  over  a  year,  but  not 
a  great  deal  of  money.  The  question  was,  what  to 
do.  and  there  seemed  to  be  only  one  answer,  which 
was,  to  farm,  so  we  are  farming.  It  may  only  be  in 
mv  mind,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  very  land  sang  a 
song  of  joy  to  be  back  in  the  hands  of  its  owners.  For 
long  over  a  hundred  years  it  has  had  the  same 
family  to  own  it. 

It  is  now  the  last  of  June,  and  these  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  :  The  first  question  seemed  to  be  a  barn,  so 
after  much  effort  and  study  the  contract  was  let 
for  the  new  barn  to  the  man  whose  contract  came 
within  the  limit.  Since  horses  and  cows  must  not 
be  near  each  other  in  the  barn,  we  had  a  nice  little 
horse  barn  built  at  once.  It  has  five  good  stables 
and  is  the  length  of  the  barnyard  from  the  cow 
barn.  They  are  working  on  the  barn  now,  and  while 
it  was  promised  for  harvest  and  hay  harvest  is  al¬ 
most  over  here,  still  it  will  be  ready  some  time  be¬ 
fore  so  very  long.  People  tell  us,  “If  you  build 
again  in  the  same  place  you  will  have  the  third 
fire.”  They  must  believe  in  evil  spirits  and  not  in 
the  Christian  God.  Three  new  horses  have  come 
to  join  the  family.  Charlie,  a  gray,  works  with 
Dave.  Dave  is  one  of  the  pair  we  kept  after  the 
first  fire  seven  years  ago  this  July.  Two  years  ago 
he  saw  Jim,  his  mate,  lie  down  and  die,  and  a  very 
lonely  horse  he  was.  He  seems  glad  to  be  at  work 
on  the  farm  again  and  while  he  has  to  take  the 
easy  end  of  the  load  still  he  can  do  his  share,  and 
while  Charlie  is  much  younger  still  they  do  well 
together.  Dolly,  a  brown,  and  Nellie,  a  gray,  came 
as  the  result  of  a  sale  not  far  away.  They  had 
been  working  together  and  seem  glad  to  be  here. 
They  are  a  good  team  and  work  well.  Jane,  a  Guern¬ 
sey  cow,  came  from  the  same  sale.  She  and  Nancy 
gave  wonderful  milk,  and  the  butter  the  Friendlv- 
One  made  all  Spring  was  a  real  orange,  while  their 
milk  and  cream  was  golden  in  color.  Various  of 
the  most  needed  farm  machines  came  for  the  most 
part  from  sales,  two  tiny  calves  came  a  few  days 
ago  toward  a  new  dairy.  Sister-One  and  I  attended 
the  Guernsey  sale  at  Chadds  Ford  this  Spring.  It 
was  very  interesting  to  see  all  those  beautiful  cows 
as  they  were  led  into  the  ring  for  sale.  Prices  were 
not  as  high  as  a  few  years  ago.  We  must  have  one 
Guernsey  cow  these  days  at  Wyndhurst. 

We  have  3%  acres  of  potatoes  planted.  Certified 
seed  was  used  and  they  are  being  sprayed  about 
once  in  10  days.  Pdight  is  a  sad  trouble  about  here. 
Five  acres  of  oats  are  growing  and  10  of  corn  are 
coming  on.  They  are  free  of  weeds  also.  We  set¬ 
tled  the  wheat  question  by  letting  the  renter  put  in 
12  acres  of  Spring  wheat.  It  is  not  supposed  to  be 
worth  much  here,  but  we  may  get  a  little  straw. 
Eight  acres  of  rye  which  had  been  planted  to  plow 
under  for  potatoes  will  be  ready  to  cut  before  long. 
The  orchard  has  been  sprayed  three  times,  following 
the  State  plan.  The  notice  comes  out  from  the 
county  agent  when  to  spray.  A  kind  neighbor 
loaned  us  a  machine.  The  truck  patch  is  fine.  I 
have  helped  a  little  in  it  and  have  tried  not  to  ask 
as  much  help  as  in  the  past  with  my  flowers.  The 
lawn  is  kept  in  good  condition  and  the  grass  gets 
cut  about  once  a  week.  A  second  man,  W.  P., 
came  to  work  with  A.  R.,  and  both  are  working  hard 
and  taking  an  interest  in  the  undertaking.  W.  P. 
is  living  in  one  of  the  houses  which  we  call  the 
bungalow.  It  has  six  rooms  and  a  good  cellar,  as 
well  as  a  good-sized  garden  and  lawn.  We  painted 
all  the  inside  of  the  house ;  the  two  upstairs  rooms 
a  deep  cream,  three  downstairs  a  soft  French  gray, 
and  the  kitchen  an  apple  green.  I  did  a  good  bit  of 
the  painting  and  love  to  do  it.  I  fell  so  in  love  with 
the  house  that  I  almost  wanted  to  move  in.  Then 
we  had  it  all  papered.  The  men  took  three  two- 
horse  wagon  loads  of  trash  away  from  about  the 
place,  and  now  it  looks  so  nice.  W.  P.  has  a  nice 
little  family  of  three  small  children  and  while  the 
house  is  rather  near  us  one  would  not  know  there 
were  any  children  about.  The  second  house  is 
rented,  and  at  px-esent  the  least  said  about  that 
family  the  better. 

I  helped  plant  some  of  the  vegetable  seed  this 
Spring  and  it  was  new  to  me  to  drop  corn,  so  when 
I  started  I  asked  A.  R.  how  many  grains  to  put  in 
a  hill,  and  he  gave  me  the  rule  he  said  his  father 
gave  him  as  a  little  boy : 

“Drop  four  grains, 

One  for  the  blackbird, 

One  for  the  crow, 

One  to  pull  up 
And  one  to  grow.” 

The  rule  must  lie  good,  for  the  corn  grew,  though 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  blackbird  and  the  crow  got 
their  share.  It  is  out  in  tassel  now,  so  it  will  not  be 
long  before  we  have  sweet  corn  again.  Beets,  car¬ 
rots,  squash,  Lima  beans,  both  bush  and  pole, 
string  beans,  cabbage,  Brussels  sprouts,  cauliflower, 
kohlrabi,  lettuce  and  onions  are  all  growing,  while 
we  have  had  spinach,  chard,  onions,  lettuce,  rad¬ 


ishes,  and  peas  so  far.  Peas  do  not  seem  ever  to 
do  well  any  more,  and  I  think  we  will  not  plant 
them  another  year.  We  can  buy  them  all  year  now, 
and  really  they  are  as  good  as  those  we  raise.  As¬ 
paragus  and  rhubarb  were  on  hand  in  their  season, 
and  did  anybody  say  rhubarb  pie  such  as  Sister- 
One  makes ! 

The  flowers  are  doing  well  for  the  most  part.  For 
some  reason  or  other  the  aster  and  scarlet  sage 
seed  did  not  come  up  and  grow  as  they  should,  so  I 
had  none  ready  in  time  to  sell.  Now  I  have  so  many 
aster  plants  I  have  to  use  most  of  the  farm  to  plant 
them.  If  I  only  saw  some  place  or  rather  way  to 
sell  the  blooms !  I  have  so  many  things  which 
should  be  turned  into  money.  The  Winter  was  so 
warm  that  I  was  able  to  pick  some  kind  of  blooms 
out  of  doors  every  month  since  March,  1931.  Spring 
bulbs  came  on  well  in  spite  of  starting  so  early.  One 
tulip  bed  which  started  several  years  ago  with  two 
dozen  bulbs  had  over  a  hundred  blooms  this  Spring, 
a  truly  beautiful  sight.  An  Iris  collection  1  got  two 
years  ago  all  bloomed,  and  many  of  them  were  very 
fine,  well  worth  the  dollar  I  paid  for  them.  The  ram¬ 
bler  roses  are  blooming  now,  which  is  late  for  them. 
One  corner  of  the  lawn  has  run  almost  wild  with  the 
ramblers,  and  how  the  birds  do  love  it!  The  cat¬ 
birds  are  thick  in  there  as  well  as  a  number  of 
other  kinds.  They  make  a  wonderful  background 
for  the  blue  Delphinium  and  the  white  lilies.  The 
water  garden  is  no  longer  a  dream,  but  took  shape 
in  the  form  of  a  little  tub  sunk  in  the  garden.  It 
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has  a  number  of  seedling  water  lilies  growing  in 
it.  Roses  have  done  well,  but  I  never  saw  the  rose 
bugs  as  bad  as  this  year.  They  ate  even  the  green 
leaves.  A  white  rose  planted  by  our  grandmother 
many  years  ago  (she  has  been  dead  over  50  years) 
was  very  full  of  bloom.  I  moved  it  last  Spring  from 
a  shady  place  where  it  had  been  growing,  and  I 
was  well  repaid  for  the  effort.  I  love  the  old- 
fashioned  roses,  and  wish  I  had  many  more  of  them. 
Annuals  are  just  coming  into  bloom.  I  saw  Cosmos, 
Zinnias,  poppies,  sweet  Alyssum  and  Clarkia  in 
bloom  tonight.  The  Clarkia  is  new  to  me  this  year, 
and  seems  as  if  it  might  be  good.  My  garden  is  a 
lot  of  work,  and  I  get  discouraged  when  insects  and 
other  pests  get  bad,  but  it  is  the  thing  I  enjoy 
most,  and  the  early  morning  and  evening  hours  are 
well  spent  there. 

The  bird  bath  is  very  busy.  Many  birds  seem  to 
find  it  just  what  they  want.  The  wrens  are  thick 
this  Spring.  They  used  the  house  I  made  for  them, 
if  it  was  just  a  cardboard  box  covered  to  keep  out 
the  rain.  One  person  who  saw  it  said  she  did  not 
think  any  bird  would  go  in  such  a  looking  box.  Some 
one  she  knew  put  up  a  good  house  and  they  would 
not  go  near  it.  I  did  wonder  how  they  would  get 
in  my  box,  as  it  had  no  landing,  but  I  soon  found 
that  they  lighted  on  the  top  of  the  box  and  went 
down  into  the  door  made  to  fit  a  quarter.  Another 
pair  are  building  in  a  little  tin  bucket  on  the  back 
porch. 

Cousin  Dorothy  and  Neighbor  Elizabeth  have  been 
to  the  cherry  tree  today,  but  I  fear  most  of  the  cher¬ 
ries  did  not  go  into  the  bucket.  Elizabeth  has  moved 
a  mile  away,  so  the  girls  do  not  get  together  so 
often  as  they  did.  Now  Dorothy  is  sure  each  visit 
must  mean  a  meal  one  place  or  the  other.  Last 
week  Dorothy  had  a  part  in  children’s  night  at 
Grange.  She  was  both  in  a  play  and  played  the 
piano. 

Boarders  have  been  coming  in  pretty  well  all 
Spring  and  many  of  them  are  interesting.  What 
with  sewing  for  myself  and  Dorothy  I  find  I  am 
busy.  I  just  think  1  have  her  all  sewed  up  when 
she  goes  through  another  dress.  I  still  have  two  to 
make  for  myself. 

There  seems  to  be  something  to  take  us  away 
from  home  almost  every  day.  There  is  the  Grange, 
missionary  meetings,  W.  C.  T.  XL,  League  of  Women 
Voters,  Farmers’  Club  and  Hospital  Auxiliary,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A.,  and  a  few  parties 
thrown  in.  One  finds  plenty  to  do.  Then  every  one 
of  them  needs  money  to  carry  on  the  work.  One  is 
almost  afraid  to  spend  anything,  and  yet  if  we 
don't  spend  how  can  other  people  get  along?  They 


have  been  telling  us  that  57,000  families  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  were  in  danger  of  starvation,  and  what  can 
we  do?  I  could  wish  I  might  have  lived  in  some 
other  age  when  life  might  have  been  more  simple. 
We  must  all  go  on  and  do  the  best  we  can  to  help 
get  things  out  of  the  muddle  they  are  in,  hut  I  fear 
we  will  never  live  to  see  the  time  when  things  are 
normal  again.  the  ex-teacher  of  wyndhurst. 


Cherry  Time  Between  the  Lakes 

“The  Lakes,”  to  those  of  us  who  live  but  a  few 
miles  south  of  it,  signifies  the  region  about  those 
long,  slender  bodies  of  fresh  water  in  Central  New 
York  which  retain  the  Indian  names  Cayuga,  Seneca 
and  Keuka  and  give  a  character  to  the  section  un¬ 
like  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  Empire  State.  Be¬ 
tween  and  on  either  side  of  these  long  Finger  Lakes 
the  land  is  high,  rising  from  the  lake  levels  sharply 
and  giving  one  the  feeling  as  he  drives  over  the 
summits  of  the  rises  that  he  is  on  the  top  of  the 
world  looking  down.  While  this  is  a  region  of  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  where  dairies  are  kept  and  the  com¬ 
mon  crops  of  eastern  farms  thrive,  the  one  crop  that 
gives  reputation  to  the  lake  country  and  brings 
yearly  thousands  of  small  cars,  medium-sized  cars 
and  great  trucks  into  it  is  fruit.  Cherries,  peaches, 
grapes  and  apples,  in  their  respective  seasons,  at¬ 
tract  visitors  who  wish  to  combine  the  pleasure  of 
drives  along  roads  lined  by  vineyards  and  orchards 
with  the  opportunity  to  buy  ripe  fruit  directly  from 
those  who  raise  it.  Visitors  may  go  into  the  or¬ 
chards  in  many  places  and  pick  from  the  trees  at 
about  half  price  charged  for  the  already  gathered 
fruit,  a  privilege  frequently  taken  advantage  of  by 
families  that  can  spare  the  needed  labor  better  than 
ready  cash.  Rough  roadside  stands  or  benches,  per¬ 
haps  potato  crates  with  a  plank  laid  across,  fre¬ 
quently  display  a  few  baskets  from  door-yard  trees, 
these  competing  for  attention  with  many  elaborate 
booths  where  a  greater  variety  is  offered. 

Mid-July  is  cherry  season  in  this  country  and  a 
desire  to  see  the  cherry-laden  trees,  rather  than 
any  need  to  leave  home  for  fruit  that  would  be 
brought  to  the  door  by  passing  trucks,  led  wife  and 
me  to  pack  the  lunch  kit  for  a  two-day  trip  about 
“the  lakes,"  leave  the  trio  of  bottle-fed  young  poults 
destined,  if  they  live,  for  holiday  consumption,  in 
the  care  of  a  neighbor,  and  to  take  the  road  with 
little  other  idea  of  destination,  than  that  it  was  to 
be  to  the  north  where  ripe  cherries  reddened  the 
landscape.  Incidentally,  the  plan  of  supplying  one’s 
own  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  tables  with  home- 
raised  turkey  was  beginning  to  get  kinks  in  it.  The 
biggest  and  most  promising  poult  had  begun  to  dis¬ 
play  that  indifference  to  its  surroundings  that  usual¬ 
ly  betokens  an  early  end.  There  were  but  three  left 
of  the  original  six,  hatched,  to  be  sure,  more  with 
the  idea  of  conducting  a  backyard  experiment  in 
modern  turkey  rearing  under  strictly  scientific  con¬ 
ditions  than  anything  else.  But  we  like  turkey,  and 
why  shouldn't  every  country  family  raise  its  own 
turkeys?  We  propose  to  find  out. 

Our  road  led  to  the  north,  out  of  Tioga  County 
into  Tompkins  at  Ithaca.  There  are  cherry  or¬ 
chards  on  the  hills  about  this  city  but  we  were 
scarcely  an  hour  from  home  and  distant  orchards 
look  best.  Continuing  northward  between  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  lakes,  through  Ovid  to  Romulus,  we 
swung  a  bit  to  the  right  there  to  take  the  old  road 
through  Fayette  to  Seneca  Falls.  A  little  out  of 
Romulus,  we  called  upon  a  neighbor  of  30  years 
ago,  Henry  Williams,  whose  advertisement  of  honey 
for  sale  has  often  appeared  in  the  “Subscriber’s 
Exchange”  column.  We  found  him  in  most  attrac¬ 
tive  surroundings  of  level  farm  country  but  learned 
that  we  were  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
cherry  orchards.  If  we  wanted  to  see  cherries  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  big  way,  we  must  go  where  cherries  are 
produced  in  that  way.  We  were  not  far  from  such  a 
place.  But  a  few  miles  south  of  Seneca  Falls  is 
what  we  were  told  was  “The  Old  Allen  Farm,” 
where  cherries  are  the  farm’s  product. 

It  was  dinner  time  and  we  spread  our  table  under 
one  of  the  great  trees  about  a  farmhouse  and  on  a 
lawn  that  made  one  wonder  that  anyone  can  endure 
life  in  a  city.  Afterward,  we  went  into  the  house 
to  chat  with  the  family  at  their  noonday  meal. 
Here  we  were  told  that  the  orchard  that  extended 
far  back  from  the  highway  contained  2,200  Mont¬ 
morency  cherry  trees  and  we  had  seen  for  ourselves 
that  these  trees  hung  loaded  with  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  red  cherries  one  could  imagine,  fully  equal  to 
the  pictures  on  the  cover  of  a  nurseryman’s  catalog. 
This  season's  crop  is  estimated  at  (50  tons.  Such 
quantities  of  fruit  cannot  be  sold  from  a  roadside 
stand,  neither  can  it  be  held  for  any  length  of  time 
to  await  a  better  market.  The  producer  must  invest 
in  time  and  labor  for  a  season  and  then  take  what  the 
market  offers.  The  buyer  holds  the  whip  hand 
over  a  crop  of  such  perishable  nature.  There  are 
several  large  canneries  to  which  the  crop  of  this 
farm  may  be  taken  but  they  are  complaining  of  a 
hold-over  of  the  crop  of  last  sejason  and  offer  but  a 
cent  per  pound  for  that  of  this  year.  How  were 
such  quantities  of  cherries  picked,  we  asked?  A 
“contracting  picker,”  we  were  told,  came  to  the  farm 
with  his  pickers,  many  of  them  from  Italian  fami¬ 
lies,  and  gathered  the  crop.  Picking  by  families 
who  want  the  fruit  is  not  encouraged  because  of 
the  damage  to  the  trees  from  breaking  of  the  limbs. 
A  half  cent  per  pound  seems  the  possible  limit  of 
payment  for  picking  this  year.  At  a  net  price  of  a 
half  cent  per  pound,  (50  tons  of  cherries  would  bring 
$G00,  and  out  of  this  must  come  the  cost  of  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  orchard,  at  least  three  sprayings,  and 
the  general  overhead  involved  in  the  conduct  of  a 
farm  where  land  is  high  priced  and  taxes  corre¬ 
spond.  Well,  we  are  not  going  into  the  cherry  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  big  way,  even  though  cherries  may  bring 
around  five  cents  per  pound  and  no  backwash  from 
a  previous  season’s  unsold  crop  may  stand  in  the 
way  of  profit. 

Westwarding  from  Seneca  Falls,  we  drove  through 
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Geneva,  stopping  only  near  Waterloo  to  call  upon 
our  old  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Unger,  the  latter  the 
well-known  contributor  to  these  columns  and  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  children's  page.  Here,  we  found  the 
whole  family  in  the  liayfield,  the  small  boy  proud 
in  the  handling  of  the  team  while  his  father  pitched 
on.  Another  farm  home  making  anything  the  town 
can  offer  in  exchange  seem  cheap.  But  here  we  had 
our  breath  taken  away,  hardened  as  we  are  to  all 
modern  contraptions.  Hitched  to  the  fence  behind 
the  barn,  or  at  least  with  nose  to  the  fence,  stood 
the  horse  of  the  helper  in  the  hayfleld.  You  will 
hardly  believe  it,  but  this  “horse”  was  a  small  two- 
seated  monoplane,  its  motor  idle  while  it  awaited 
the  convenience  of  its  owner.  As  we  turned  away, 
we  fancied  a  slight  nicker  behind  us,  but  it  might 
have  been  a  sudden  breeze  through  the  plane's 
struts.  A  monstrous  yellowjaeket  in  the  hayfleld ; 
well  that  Old  Bill’s  faithful  eyes  closed  before  he 
saw  his  kind  supplanted  by  so  uncertain,  if  more 
swift,  a  steed. 

Down  the  west  side  of  Keuka  Lake,  we  saw  the 
shores  lined  by  vineyards  but  were  out  of  the  cherry 
sections.  A  night  at  Hammondsport,  then  eastward 
toward  home.  Two  days  and  a  night,  holding  the 
speedometer  close  to  30  miles  and  loitered  along  the 
way,  and  we  had  covered  the  245  miles  of  the  circle. 
A  two-day  picnic ;  its  cash  cost  that  of  17  gallons  of 
gas,  $1.50  for  an  excellent  room  and  bed  at  Ham¬ 
mondsport,  a  few  etcetras  by  the  way  and  the 
wear  and  tear  on  a  three-year  old  Buick — and 
worth  all  of  it,  M-  b.  d. 


Danger  from  Lightning 

Last  Summer  in  the  New  England  States  where 
one  day  we  were  checked  in  our  plans  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  terrific  thunderstorm,  during  the 
tempest  the  lightning  (which  seemed  almost  con¬ 
tinuous)  entered  the  house  and  my  legs,  feet  and 
clear  to  my  stomach  seemed  to  be  paralyzed.  I  was 
greatly  disturbed  and  probably  considerably  fright¬ 
ened.  My  wife,  who  was  nearer  to  a  pipeless  fur¬ 
nace,  was  greatly  charmed  by  the  glit¬ 
tering  ball  although  the  sensation 
which  she  received  and  probably  the 
shock  was  anything  but  pleasant.  I 
have  become  quite  interested  in  the 
subject  of  lightning  and  its  action,  and 
other  data  that  might  be  available,  and 
I  have  questioned  many  folks  as  to 
how  safe  it  is  for  one  to  be  in  an  auto 
during  a  severe  thunderstorm.  Most 
people  think  it  is  a  safe  place  to  be  as 
they  claim  the  rubber  tires  would  in¬ 
sure  perfect  safety.  One  individual 
claims  that  he  never  heard  of  anyone 
being  struck  by  lightning  who  was  an 
occupant  of  a  machine.  But  I  cited 
the  case  of  a  cab  driver  who  was 
struck  while  operating  his  vehicle  in 
a  terrific  storm  in  Connecticut.  I 
should  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to 
the  safety,  or  unsafety  of  being  in  a 
machine  during  a  thunderstorm.  What 
are  the  best  precautions  for  one  to  take 
when  the  atmosphere  is  disturbed  by 
these  frequent  happenings?  Any  book 
dealing  with  this  subject  might  prove 
interesting  reading.  I  read  some  time 
ago,  that  one  of  our  large  electric 
corporations  spent  over  $50,000  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  a  photograph  of  a  bolt  of 
lightning,  and  I  understand  the  ven¬ 
ture  was  successful.  w.  s. 

There  is  something  awe-inspiring  about  a  July 
thunderstorm.  The  black  cloud  masses  cut  by  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning  are,  to  many,  a  fear-compelling 
sight.  The  danger  is  more  apparent  than  real,  how¬ 
ever,  and  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  out-of-door 
workers. 

The  Census  Bureau  of  the  United  States  reports 
about  500  deaths  each  year  from  lightning  stroke. 
In  some  States  records  are  kept  of  injuries  by 
lightning  as  well  as  the  deaths.  Applying  the  ratio 
between  injuries  and  deaths  existing  in  States  where 
records  of  both  are  kept  to  the  whole  United  States 
gives  an  estimated  number  of  1,300  injuries  yearly. 
Practically  nine-tenths  of  these  injuries  and  deaths 
occur  in  rural  districts  where  people  work  in  the 
open  fields,  and  where  buildings  are  relatively 
small,  and  of  frame  construction  without  metal 
frames  or  piping,  and  without  adequate  lightning 
protection.  Also  there  are  certain  localized  areas 
where  lightning  damage  is  more  severe  than  in  other 
sections. 

Compared  with  deaths  and  injuries  caused  by  au¬ 
tomobiles  and  their  drivers  the  above  record  looks 
unimportant.  Although  but  a  small  part  of  our  en¬ 
tire  population,  it  is  probable  that  even  this  record 
could  be  lowered  by  taking  a  few  simple  precautions. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  a  booklet  called  “A  Code  for  Protection  Against 
Lightning”  gives  the  following  rules  for  personal 
conduct  during  a  thunderstorm : 

1. — Do  not  go  out  ,’tf  doors  or  remain  out  during 
thunderstorms  unless  it  is  necessary.  Stay  inside 
of  a  building  where  it  is  dry,  preferably  away  from 
fireplaces,  stoves  and  other  metal  objects. 

2.  — If  there  is  any  choice  of  shelter,  choose  in  the 
following  order  : 

a — Large  metal  or  metal-frame  buildings. 

b — Dwellings  or  other  buildings  which  are  pro¬ 
tected  against  lightning. 

c — Large  unprotected  buildings. 

d — Small  unprotected  buildings. 

3.  — If  remaining  out  of  doors  is  unavoidable,  keep 
away  from : 

a — Small  sheds  and  shelters  if  in  an  exposed 
position. 

b — Isolated  trees. 

e — Wire  fences. 

d — Hilltops  and  wide-open  spaces. 

4.  — Seek  shelter  in  dense  woods,  a  grove  of  trees, 
a  cave,  a  depression  in  the  ground,  a  deep  valley  or 


canyon,  or  the  foot  of  a  steep  or  overhanging  cliff. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  cars  abroad  and  the 
extremely  rare  accounts  of  accidents  through  light¬ 
ning  stroke,  the  probability  of  one  being  struck 
seems  slight.  Notwithstanding  this  evidence  I  would 
not  consider  a  car  an  absolute  protection  against 
lightning.  It  is  true  that  it  has  rubber  tires  which 
under  ordinary  conditions  and  against  ordinary 
voltages  would  insulate  the  body  of  the  car.  The 
term  insulator  is  comparative,  however,  and  a  ma¬ 
terial  that  would  provide  perfect  insulation  against 
a  low  voltage  current  might  permit  current  to  flow 
when  the  voltage  is  raised  sufficiently.  Lightning 
has  an  extremely  high  voltage  and  furthermore  the 
tires  are  usually  wet  during  a  storm,  which  lessens 
their  insulating  value.  It  is  possible  that  this  may 
he  an  advantage  from  the  standpoint  of  safety  as 
buildings  are  always  grounded  when  lightning  pro¬ 
tection  is  desired. 

The  book  from  which  the  material  is  quoted  may 
be  secured  from  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  It  is  miscellaneous  publication  No.  92 
and  the  price  is  25  cents  coin,  not  stamps. 

ROBERT  II.  SMITH. 


Southern  Montana 

Conditions  here  in  Rosebud  County  are  pretty  fair. 
There  has  been  plenty  of  rain,  crops  are  looking 
well,  but  prices  are  low.  Heavy  shipments  of  cattle 
and  sheep  last  Fall  cut  down  the  livestock.  A  slow 
sale  for  sheep,  from  $2.50  to  $4.50  a  head  for  two- 
year-olds  and  three-year-olds.  Four-year-olds  bring 
only  $1.50  a  head ;  lambs  for  Fall  delivery  4c  a  lb. 
liveweight.  Cattle,  common  range  run  beef,  about 
$25  to  $30  a  head.  They  a  re  from  three  to  five  years 
old.  Yearlings  and  two-year-olds  are  $10  to  $15  a 
head,  live  delivery ;  no  calves  for  sale  and  no  de¬ 
mand ;  scarcely  any  steer  stuff  to  make  prices  on. 
Three-year-olds,  fours  and  fives  would  sell  pretty 
fair.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  heavy  feeders  to 
go  into  the  corn  licit  already  but  none  to  ship  out. 
There  will  be  trainloads  of  old  ewes  to  take  the 


place  of  cattle,  and  just  about  pay  back  freight  for 
shipping. 

There  have  been  buyers  from  New  York,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  Indiana  trying  to  buy  heavy 
work  horses,  hut  very  few  were  to  be  had.  Alfalfa 
will  be  $5  to  $6  a  ton;  sugar  beets  only  $4  delivered 
at  the  stock  track.  Rye  is  9c  a  bushel ;  wheat,  oats 
and  barley,  25c.  Feed  of  all  kinds  very  cheap. 

If  peopie  had  plenty  of  cattle  to  carry  till  a  year 
from  now  on  this  cheap  feed,  they  would  find  a  big 
demand  for  them.  f.  m.  c. 


Future  Farmers 

We  hardly  think  Buck  and  Joe  are  as  wild  as 
their  young  masters  would  have  us  think  they  are, 
and  their  yoke  is  rather  heavy  for  not  yet  two-year- 
old  necks,  but  they  will  grow,  and  to  make  good 
work  cattle  must  be  broken  in  while  young.  Buck 
has  the  chain  around  his  horns  and  is  rather  lazy ; 
Joe  is  interested  in  the  camera.  In  the  distance  is 
part  of  an  old-fashioned  fence,  where  two  posts  are 
set  in  ground,  rails  inserted,  tops  of  post  sharpened 
and  caps  with  auger-bored  holes  slipped  down  over 
top  of  post  to  tie  them  together.  Those  were  the 
first  type  of  straight  fences,  to  supersede  the  crooked 
fence."  mbs.  d.  b.  Phillips. 

Tennessee. 


Name  for  Bear  Meat 

We  are  asked  whether  bear  flesh  has  any  other 
name  corresponding  to  venison  with  deer.  W.  B. 
Bell,  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey  says :  “So  far  as 
we  can  learn  there  is  no  definite  name  in  common 
use  for  the  flesh  of  bears  unless  it  be  ‘bear  meat.’ 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton  does  not  give  any  other 
name  for  it  and  he  generally  finds  such  things  if 
available.  In  the  South  where  bear  hunting  has 
been  very  general  and  bear  meat  is  extensively  used 
they  always  compare  it  with  pork  or  bacon,  and 
sometimes  make  what  they  call  bear  bacon  by  salt¬ 
ing  and  drying  some  parts  of  the  meat.  They 
speak  of  a  male  bear  as  a  ‘bore,’  and  consider  them 
much  the  same  as  wild  hogs  in  that  region.  Eastern 
Texas  bear  hunters  often  say  that  they  prefer  the 
bear  meat  to  pork  and  consider  it  more  wholesome. 
In  that  region  the  bears  live  so  extensively  on  pigs 
and  pork  that  they  might  well  have  a  pork  flavor, 
but  I  should  not  suggest  calling  bear  meat  ‘pork.’  ” 


Yankee  Schoolmistress  Among  the  Sioux 

By  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman 

(A  Story  in  Eight  Parts) 

VIII— GHOST  DANCE  WAR. 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  so-called  “Sioux 
Bill”  in  the  eighties  (it  had  to  be  negotiated  with 
the  Indians,  treaty-fashion,  as  described  in  my  first 
paper),  we  who  were  close  to  the  people  in  their 
homes  could  not  but  note  their  pitiful  poverty  and 
increasing  discontent.  This  hybrid  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation,  forced  by  political  pressure  of  the  frontier 
element  and  accepted  as  perhaps  the  lesser  evil  by 
eastern  “friends  of  the  Indian,”  opened  much  of 
their  choicest  land  to  settlement  against  their  wishes 
and  to  their  permanent  disadvantage.  As  usual, 
they  were  crowded  into  a  corner — forced  in  the  main 
to  put  up  with  the  more  undesirable  sections,  lacking 
water  for  even  stock,  and  practically  useless  for 
farming  without  systematic  irrigation.  Moreover, 
the  promised  compensation,  none  too  liberal  at  best, 
was  slow  to  materialize  ! 

A  cash  payment  of  50  cents  an  acre,  according  to 
the  treaty,  was  presumed  to  wait  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  sale  to  homesteaders,  and  this,  too,  lagged  con¬ 
siderably,  by  no  means  approximating  the  dramatic 
rush  into  the  Cimarron  country  of  Indian  Territory, 
now  Oklahoma.  Benefits  in  the  shape  of  more  and 
better  schools,  tools  and  stock,  should  have  been 
promptly  forthcoming,  in  support  of  our  own  for¬ 
ward-looking  policy.  An  increased  supply  of  beef 
was  promised  to  meet  actual  needs.  Instead,  the 
standard  Sioux  ration  was  unaccountably  cut  down 
one  million  pounds,  (he  very  next  year!  Said  Ameri¬ 
can  Horse,  an  intelligent  minor  chief,  at  a  council 
which  I  attended  in  1S90 : 

“We  ought  to  be  paid  in  cash  for  hauling  freight, 
not  in  orders  on  the  licensed  trader,  whose  prices 
are  too  high.  We  want  cash  annuities  to  teach  us 
the  use  of  money,  not  shoddy,  ill-fitting  clothing 
which  helps  nobody  but  the  contractor.  Our  chil¬ 
dren  learn  trades  at  the  big  eastern  schools.  They 
come  home ;  there  is  no  work  to  do, 
and  they  become  Indians  again.  Give 
us  home  schools  for  all !  Worst  of  all, 
we  are  hungry,  and  when  we  get  hun¬ 
gry,  white  people  begin  to  fear  that  we 
are  going  to  ‘break  out.’  Now,  we  don’t 
want  to  break  out — we  want  peace — • 
and  enough  to  eat !” 

Said  General  Pratt,  a  radical  and 
highly  successful  Indian  educator: 
“The  only  right  we  give  an  Indian  on 
his  hundred  and  sixty  acres  is  the 
right  to  lie  down  and  die !”  There  are 
few  men  of  any  race  who  will  starve 
quietly  and  peaceably,  with  food  in 
sight. 

It  was  hard  for  us  who  had  lived 
long  among  them  on  a  footing  of 
friendly  intimacy  to  envisage  the  grim 
possibility  of  a  renewal  of  actual  war¬ 
fare — the  dark  horror  of  the  old  fron¬ 
tier  !  So  many  had  sacrificed  their  all 
to  follow  the  “Jesus  road,”  or  at  the 
least  had  given  their  children  hostages 
to  civilization,  that  such  a  thing 
seemed  unthinkable.  And  so  it  was — 
as  much  so,  under  those  conditions,  as 
any  civil  war,  which  on  a  small  scale 
it  turned  out  to  be. 

The  sudden  appearance  in  the  camps 
of  the  Sioux,  as  of  other  tribes,  of  a 
curious,  pathetic  superstition  allied  to 
the  Christ  story  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other 
to  the  old-time  Indian  religion,  did  not  at  first  alarm 
us.  The  legend  of  a  new  Messiah  who  would  bring 
back  the  buffalo  herds,  and  with  them  all  the  van¬ 
ished  plenty  and  joy,  was  seized  upon  by  an  ailing, 
underfed,  disheartened  folk  with  touching  credulity. 
Their  medicine  men  made  the  most  of  the  occasion 
to  regain  much  of  their  lost  prestige,  continually 
devising  more  and  more  elaborate  rites  with  which 
to  fasten  it  upon  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Meanwhile,  I  was  out  and  about,  with  native  es¬ 
cort  only,  through  the  wildest  and  most  remote  parts 
of  the  Sioux  reservation.  Less  than  two  months 
before  Sitting  Bull’s  violent  death  while  resisting 
arrest,  I  had  entertained  him  at  dinner  in  my  tent 
on  the  Grand  River,  and  listened  to  his  somewhat 
over-smooth  protestations.  I  knew  that  the  “Ghost 
Dance”  had  already  been  introduced,  with  his  tacit 
approval,  and  that  the  agent  had  been  powerless  to 
stop  it.  On  the  way  to  Pine  Ridge  we  slept  one 
night  at  Big  Foot's  primitive  village  in  the  tree- 
dotted  river  bottoms— the  same  Big  Foot  who  per¬ 
ished  only  a  few  weeks  later  at  Wounded  Knee.  A 
troop  of  United  States  cavalry  was  stationed  two 
miles  further  on — the  officers  impatient  to  be  gone, 
and  inclined  to  ridicule  the  notion  that  there  was 
the  least  occasion  for  their  presence.  They  had 
found  the  Sioux  more  peaceable  and  far  more  hon¬ 
est  (so  they  assured  me),  than  certain  frontier 
whites  with  whom  they  had  had  recent  dealings! 

Leaving  the  Cheyenne  River  near  the  prosperous 
ranch  of  one  Farnham,  a  mixed  blood,  later  a  gov¬ 
ernment  scout,  we  passed  through  a  portion  of  the 
many-colored  Bad  Lands,  within  sight  of  high  buttes 
surrounding  the  famous  “Grass  Basin,”  in  which 
the  terrified  “hostiles”  were  shortly  to  take  refuge 
from  our  troops.  At  Pine  Ridge,  the  new  religion, 
as  it  was  called,  seemed  daily  to  be  strengthening 
its  hold  upon  the  people,  and  had  become  to  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  agency  workers  a  source  of  serious 
uneasiness. 

“Christ  came  long  ago  to  you  white  people,”  an 
old-time  Indian  explained  to  me.  “You  would  not 
hear  him.  You  even  put  him  to  death!  Now  he 
comes  to  us,  who  need  a  Saviour.  Our  children  die 
of  diseases  we  never  knew.  Our  wealth  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  Our  freedom  is  gone.  Our  last  hope  is  in 
the  Messiah !” 

I  went  alone  one  moonlit  evening  to  see  the  Ghost 
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Dance.  It  was  held  always  at  night,  in 
the  open,  with  a  fast  of  24  hours  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary-  Unlike  all  ordinary  Indian 
dances,  men.  women  and  children  took 
part  indiscriminately.  Clasping  hands, 
they  swung  from  left  to  right  in  a  great 
ring,  from  which  now  and  again  one 
would  break  away  to  run  a  few  steps  and 
fall  apparently  senseless.  During  this 
period  of  trance,  they  were  supposed  to 
visit  the  spirit  world.  Weird  as  was  the 
scene,  I  could  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
most  of  the  deluded  worshippers,  and  the 
reality,  to  them,  of  their  impossible 
visions  born  of  hunger  and  misery.  On 
the  night  in  which  the  troops  which  had 
been  urgently  demanded  by  the  alarmed 
agent  in  charge  arrived  at  Pine  Ridge,  I 
was  quietly  asleep  in  my  tent  within  a 
few  rods  of  the  dance. 

As  Autumn  glided  into  Winter,  the 
situation  grew  more  tense,  the  line  more 
sharply  drawn  between  these  rebellious 
ones  and  the  more  docile  element,  who 
were  ordered  into  temporary  camps  sur¬ 
rounding  the  agency.  The  government 
school  locked  its  doors  upon  hundreds  of 
terrified  brown  children.  Soon  dozens  of 
newspaper  men  and  women,  sent  out  to 
“write  up  the  Sioux  war,”  became  bored 
with  the  lack  of  any  excitement  and  were 
forced  to  play  up  chance  rumors,  or  to 
invent  highly  colored  tales  of  picturesque 
“savagery.” 

They  might  better  have  given  credit 
to  those  obscure  heroes,  the  $10-a -month 
native  police,  every  one  of  whom  proved 
loyal  and  brave  in  the  face  of  obloquy 
and  personal  danger  from  their  kindred, 
who  not  unnaturally  looked  upon  them  as 
traitors.  Several  ventured  into  the  hos¬ 
tile  camp  at  the  moment  of  greatest  ex¬ 
citement.  disguised  in  ghost  shirts  and 
paint,  and  rescued  women  relatives  who 
had  been  carried  against  their  will  into 
exile.  One  man  whose  station  was  50 
miles  distant,  being  ordered  to  report  at 
the  agency,  rode  in  at  full  speed.  lie  was 
most  inconsiderately  sent  back  that  same 
night,  with  not  even  a  fresh  horse  pro¬ 
vided.  He  rode  all  night,  killing  both  his 
pony  and  himself,  since  within  a  few 
days  he  perished  of  pneumonia. 

The  slaughter  at  Wounded  Knee  of  a 
wandering  band  of  frightened  ghost 
dancers,  including  many  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  added  indescribably  to  the  terror  of 
the  hour.  True,  an  Indian’s  gun  went 
off,  but  whether  by  accident  or  not  was 
never  determined.  Whatever  excuses  the 
army  had  to  offer  for  this  unhappy  in¬ 
cident,  unusual  precautions  were  taken 
against  a  repetition.  General  Miles  took 
personal  charge  of  the  situation,  and  by 
the  most  studied  patience  and  the  use  of 
various  go-betweens,  finally  convinced  the 
refugees  in  the  Bad  Lands  that  they  had 
nothing  more  to  fear.  After  weeks  of 
suspense,  they  were  induced  to  make  a 
voluntary  surrender.  Thus  ended  the 
final,  unequal  and  most  unnecessary 
show  of  hostilities  between  our  army  and 
the  once  dreaded,  but  at  that  period  help¬ 
less  and  dependent  Sioux  nation. 

Such  defiance  as  had  been  shown  was 
rather  that  of  a  scared  and  tormented 
child  than  of  a  true  enemy.  A  wise  poli¬ 
cy  of  conciliation  was  adopted — if  rather 
late  in  the  day.  The  practical  problem  is 
still  what  it  was — to  build  up  the 
physique  and  material  condition  of  the 
Indian,  without  hopelessly  destroying  his 
already  weakened  self-respect. 

The  reservations  have  been  cut  down 
time  after  time,  on  the  short-sighted 
theory  that  160  acres  is  enough  for  a 
l'amilv,  in  a  country  principally  suited  to 
grazing.  I  see  that,  at  time  of  writing, 
the  Red  Cross  has  been  forced  to  allot 
.$800,000  to  the  relief  of  starving  Sioux  ! 
The  sale  of  inherited  allotments  to  white 
men  has  still  further  limited  the  amount 
of  land  held  by  the  original  owners.  Dis¬ 
ease,  notably  tuberculosis  and  trachoma, 
have  not  been  inadequately  combated  but 
have  actually  been  spread  by  crowded 
and  insanitary  boarding  schools!  At  last, 
after  these  many  years,  we  are  seeing 
some  systematic  health  efforts  where,  40 
years  ago,  I  lived  for  many  months  on  a 
reserve  with  a  radius  of  50  miles,  one 
doctor  for  more  than  5,000  persons,  no 
hospital,  no  nurse,  a  meager  outfit  of 
drugs  and .  instruments,  no  team  for  use 
in  visiting  patients  until  strenuous  ef¬ 
forts  had  been  made  to  secure  that  nec- 
essarv  piece  of  equipment. 

Will  not  my  readers  stand  back  of  all 
belated  measures  for  the  salvation  of  our 
first  Americans? — from  whom,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  we  took  their  sole  means  ol 
support,  along  with  their  culture  and 
pride  of  independence,  in  the  course  of 
our  inevitable  advance  to  the  winning  of 
the  West? 


Rose  Notes 

Among  the  Hybrid  Tea  roses  we  are 
trying  for  the  first  this  year  is  Ville  de 
Paris,  a  particularly  fine  buttercup  yel¬ 
low,  without  any  trace  or  stain  of  other 
color.  As  it  kept  its  color  during  those 
early  June  days  when  the  temperature 
went  up  to  88  degrees,  we  need  not  fear 
its  fading.  It  is  fairly  double,  excellent 
for  cutting,  and  has  handsome  foliage. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  profuse  bloomer,  and 
our  present  impression  is  that  it  is  a 
great  acquisition. 

Etoile  de  Hollande  is  a  red  new  to  us; 
its  flowers  are  a  brilliant  crimson,  large, 
moderately  double,  and  especially  charm¬ 
ing  when  half  open.  It  is  offered  as  the 
best  all-round  red  bedding  rose,  and  we 
are  disposed  to  think  very  well  of  it. 

Impress,  which  is  a  new  sort,  has 
salmon  flowers  shaded  with  gold1  when 
fully  open,  the  buds  rich  red  suffused 
with  orange.  The  flowers  are  large,  and 
the  effect  very  striking. 


Talisman  is  giving  us  some  fine  flow¬ 
ers,  but  paler  in  color  than  we  expected, 
the  result,  no  doubt,  of  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  which  have  not  been  generally 
favorable. 

The  few  flowers  we  have  had  of 
Schwabenland,  which  is  one  of  the  new 
Hybrid  Teas,  have  been  quite  equal  to 
the  catalog  description.  This  is  a  rich 
rose  pink,  which  does  not  fade  with  age; 
the  flowers  are  very  large,  with  a  high 
center,  the  petals  arranged  spirally,  giv¬ 
ing  a  very  characteristic  form.  The 
flowers  are  carried  on  long  robust  stems, 
and  the  plant  seems  very  vigorous.  We 
find  its  companion  variety  Vaterland 
equally  promising ;  this  is  a  rich  deep 
crimson  of  velvety  texture  and  noticeable 
form.  Getting  acquainted  with  unfa¬ 
miliar  roses  is  one  of  the  great  pleasures 
of  gardening.  E.  T.  B. 

Maggot  of  March  Flies  in 
Garden  Soil 

I  am  sending  you  some  insects  which 
are  so  numerous  this  Spring  they  are  a 
nuisance.  Will  you  tell  me  if  they  do 
any  damage  to  fruit,  especially  strawber¬ 
ries?  They  seem  to  be  thick  in  the 
plants.  A.  J.  c. 

The  flies  which  A.  J.  0.  sent  are  com¬ 
monly  known  as  March-flies,  the  name 
having  been  given  to  them  because  some 
of  them,  at  least,  are  likely  to  appear 
early  in  the  Spring,  often  in  March.  This 
particular  fly  (Bibio  albipennis)  is  one 
of  the  most  common  members  of  this 
family  of  flies.  As  its  second  scientific 
name  indicates,  its  wings  are  whitish,  and 
appear  rather  conspicuous  against  the 
black  body  and  legs. 

Unfortunately  little  is  known  about 
the  habits  of  this  Bibio.  Its  maggots 
often  appear  in  great  numbers  in  green¬ 
houses  but  always,  so  far  as  I  can  find, 
in  soil  containing  large  quantities  of  sta¬ 
ble  manure.  Some  of  our  correspond¬ 
ents  believe  the  maggots  injure  the  roots 
of  plants,  but  no  definite  observations 
have  been  made  to  prove  this.  We  have 
always  considered  the  maggot  harmless 
because  we  have  thought  they  lived  only 
in  decaying  organic  matter  like  manure, 
rotting  straw  and  similar  material.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  maggots  were  living  in  the 
soil  in  the  field  of  A.  ,T.  C.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  he  need  worry  about  them.  The 
flies  do  not  bite  or  annoy  human  in¬ 
dividuals  so  far  as  is  known,  and  I  do  not 
believe  they  will  injure  the  strawberries. 

G.  W.  H. 


Culture  of  Geum  and  Lupine 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  germinate, 
transplant  and  keep  going  Geum  and  per¬ 
ennial  lupine.  What  soil,  location,  best 
fertilizer,  etc.?  F.  s.  M. 


SIX  “PLIES”  ? 

You  can  count  six  layers  of 
cord  here,  but  the  first  two 
under  the  tread  in  this  tire 
(or  in  any  so-called  “six  ply’' 
tire  built  this  way)  do  not 
run  from  bead  to  bead.  Some 
tire-makers  count  these  as 
“plies,”  but  they  are  really 
“breaker  strips,”  so  we  call 
them  that 


YES 


Look  at  these 
PATHFINDER 
BARGAINS: 

If  you’ve  followed 
tire  prices,  you 
know  that  big 
husky  Pathfinders 
are  dirt  cheap  at 
these  figures 


Geums  will  grow  in  full  sunlight  or 
partial  shade.  They  are  not  particular 
as  to  soil  requirements ;  any  garden  soil 
will  suit  them,  and  they  thrive  very  well 
among  rocks.  A  rather  light  soil  seems 
to  be  preferred.  They  are  propagated 
both  by  seeds  and  root  divisions.  We 
prefer  to  sow  perennials  in  May ;  many 
are  sown  in  June.  Transplant  or  thin 
out  when  character  leaves  show  and  give 
a  light  mulch  in  Fall. 

Lupines  dislike  lime,  but  will  grow  in 
any  neutral  soil.  They  do  not  like  to 
be  moved,  so  are  preferably  sown  where 
they  are  to  remain.  The  large  roots  rea¬ 
dily  exhaust  the  soil,  so  they  should  be 
well  fed  with  stable  manure  each  season. 
They  prefer  a  moist  situation,  but  if  this 
is  not  possible  they  should  be  well  wa¬ 
tered  during  dry  weather.  Seed  can  be 
sown  at  any  time;  in  a  favorable  location 
the  lupine  often  self-sows.  The  seed 
should  not  be  covered  deeply.  If  the 
flower  stalks  are  cut  off  after  blooming, 
there  is  usually  a  second  blooming  in 
September. 
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but  that’s  not  all! 

These  prices  buy  first-choice  tires— built  by  the 

world’s  largest  tire  iaetory 


IT’S  EASY  to  find  low  prices  this  year  — 
but  the  shrewd  buyer  wants  low  price 
plus  high  quality . 

The  way  to  get  that  is  to  buy  Goodyear 
Tires.  That’s  the  way  to  get  more  miles, 
more  safety,  more  comfort  and  more  quality 
for  your  money  than  you  ever  got  in  a  tire 
before.  Right  when  these  tires  are  better 
than  they  have  ever  been,  you  can  get  them 
at  the  prices  shown  here. 

Why  take  chances  on  quality  when  you 
can  get  such  tires  as  these?  Why  buy  any 
second-choice  tire  when  FIRST-CHOICE  costs 
no  more? 

(These  prices  do  not  include  any  increase  brought  about  by  the  Federal  tax) 


SPEEDWAY 
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TUNE  IN  8  Goodyear  invites  you  to  hear  the 
Revelers  Quartet,  Goodyear  Concert- Dance 
Orchestra  and  a  feature  guest  artist  every 
Wednesday  night,  over  N.  B.  C.  Red  Network, 
WEAF  and  Associated  Stations 


AIR  WHEEL  RIDE?  IT  MAKES  DRIVING  LIKE  FLOATING ! 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


LAST  call  for  our  Coast  to  Coast  Tour — August 
11-27.  Full  particulars  on  next  page.  Come 
with  us. 

* 

EYERAL  readers  ask  whether  raspberries  and 
other  brambles  may  be  set  in  Fall.  This  is 
practical,  and  often  more  convenient  than  Spring. 
After  the  leaves  have  dropped  in  Fall,  a  plant  is  in 
condition  to  set.  The  earth  may  be  made  very  firm 
around  the  roots  when  setting,  which  is  good  advice 
with  regard  to  the  handling  of  most  herbaceous 
plants  and  trees.  One  disadvantage  in  Fall  setting  is 
tliat  in  very  windy  places  they  may  be  racked  around 
iu  Winter  before  getting  a  root  hold.  Firming  the 
earth  around  the  roots  helps  avoid  this.  Cutting 
back  as  much  as  the  tops  will  stand  also  gives  less 
surface  for  the  wind  to  work  on.  A  forkful  of  ma¬ 
nure  scattered  around  on  the  surface  is  useful,  both 
as  mulch  and  for  fertility. 

* 

HE  output  of  commercial  hatcheries  in  June 
held  up  much  better  than  in  June  a  year  ago. 
Reports  from  335  plants  which  had  not  closed  for 
the  season  out  of  a  total  of  635  firms  reporting  in¬ 
dicated  an  increase  of  13.2  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  eggs  set  in  June  and  22.6  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  salable  chicks  hatched.  Advance  orders,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  to  lag  behind  those  of  last  year  of 
corresponding  date,  the  decrease  on  July  1  for  July 
or  later  delivery  amounting  to  5  per  cent.  The  ac¬ 
cumulated  change  for  the  period  of  January  to 
June,  inclusive,  this  year,  over  the  same  months 
last  year,  is  an  increase  of  .9  per  cent  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  set,  an  increase  of  l.S  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  salable  chicks  hatched,  but  a  decrease  of 
6.1  per  cent  in  advance  orders  calculated  as  of  the 
first  of  each  month.  The  increase  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  baby  chicks  in  June  over  a  year  earlier  was 
due  in  part  to  an  increase  in  the  output  of  indi¬ 
vidual  plants  and  in  part  to  the  operation  of  plants 
this  June  which  were  closed  for  the  season  in  June 
of  last  year.  Out  of  a  total  of  668  hatcheries  re¬ 
porting  in  June,  1931,  only  38  per  cent  reported,  as 
being  in  operation,  whereas  this  year  out  of  a  total 
of  635  plants  reporting  5S  per  cent  reported  opera¬ 
tion.  Many  hatcherymen  report  that  late  sales  are 
holding  up  exceptionally  well,  and  are  fairly  evenly 
distributed  among  farmers,  commercial  producers, 
and  backyard  flock  owners.  On  the  whole  hatch¬ 
ings  for  the  1932  season  have  been  later  than  those 
of  a  year  ago,  which  in  turn  were  later  than  the 
hatchings  of  1930.  Unless  growing  conditions  are 
unusually  favorable  for  maturing  this  year's  crop, 
the  1932  pullets  will  probably  come  into  egg  pro¬ 
duction  later  than  either  those  of  1931  or  1930. 

* 

ISTORY  was  made  at  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  on 
July  9,  when  the  fruit-growers  of  Washing¬ 
ton  voted  to  eliminate  C  grade  apples  from  the 
standard  packed  box.  It  is  said  that  this  will  result 
in  a  cut  of  approximately  8,000  cars  of  fruit  shipped 
from  Washington  this  Fall.  But  this  is  only  one 
phase  of  the  general  situation  in  the  West,  where, 
if  one  reads  between  the  lines,  he  finds  a  strong 
determination  on  the  part  of  growers  to  stick  to¬ 
gether  and  to  see  the  thing  through.  They  have 
been  outraged  at  the  railroad  rates.  Forced  to 
look  elsewhere,  they  are  developing  the  coastway 
shipping  facilities,  with  truck  sen  ice  along  the 
western  seaboard  to  shipping  points  and  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  from  receiving  points.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  the  railroads  may  lose  $5,400,000  in 
freight  revenue  through  the  decision  of  the  western 
grower  to  eliminate  the  O  grade  apples  from  the 
market.  It  is  also  likely  that  he  will  benefit  in  the 


long  run  since  it  will  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of 
the  pack  that  comes  from  the  West. 

* 

ERE  are  some  striking  results  from  strawber¬ 
ry  irrigation:  An  Erie  County,  Pa.,  strawberry 
grower  rigged  up  a  homemade  irrigation  line,  with 
the  help  of  the  county  agent  and  extension  engi¬ 
neer.  The  irrigation  was  installed  on  1 %  acres  of 
strawberries,  while  another  1%  acres  were  left  as  a 
check.  In  one  picking  only  the  irrigated  half  yielded 
103  bushels  or  3.296  quarts,  while  just  seven  bushels 
or  224  quarts  were  obtained  at  the  same  time  from 
the  dry  half.  The  berries  from  the  irrigated  sec¬ 
tion  sold  briskly  at  $3.50  per  bushel ;  those  from  the 
unwatered  side  sold  with  more  difficulty  for  $2  per 
bushel.  Of  course  the  difference  would  usually  be 
less  striking,  for  the  extreme  drought  prevailing 
there  during  the  1932  fruiting  season  intensified 
results.  The  Michigan  extension  service  held  demon¬ 
strations  this  year  of  inexpensive  irrigation  outfits 
which  could  he  made  at  home.  The  “pipes”  are 
simply  light  canvas  hose  made  by  the  home  sewing 
machine  from  about  10-inch  wide  strips  of  light 
canvas,  with  a  double  seam  on  the  side  to  make  the 
hose.  For  couplings,  ordinary  rain  spouting  was 
used  with  the  ends  somewhat  flanged  by  hammer¬ 
ing.  The  hose  was  simply  tied  to  the  coupling  with 
twine,  with  the  flange  keeping  it  from  slipping  off. 
The  end  of  the  hose  was  merely  tied  up  in  a  knot 
with  more  twine.  The  hose  was  laid  along  the 
ground  and  water  supplied  from  automobile- 
mounted  pumps  (for  demonstration  only)  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  gallon  per  minute  per  foot  length 
of  hose  at  a  pressure  of  four  pounds  per  square 
inch  (about  a  10-foot  head).  The  water  squirts  out 
from  the  natural  openings  in  the  weave  of  the  can¬ 
vas — no  extra  holes  appear  to  he  required.  The  out¬ 
fit  seems  rather  crude  hut  it  is  cheap  and  can  he 
made  at  home,  and  apparently  did  the  work  ex¬ 
pected.  This  system,  like  all  other  methods,  re¬ 
quires  a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  water.  It  looks 
promising. 

* 

ERENNIAL  Phlox  is  in  flower  and  will  he 
gorgeous  until  killed  by  heavy  frost.  This  is 
one  of  our  most  satisfactory  bloomers,  growing  al¬ 
most  anywhere,  and  making  a  show  even  in  very 
dry  weather.  It  is  good  in  borders  and  wonderful 
in  masses.  The  tops  cut  after  flowering  and  thrown 
into  waste  places  will  rot  down  in  two  or  three 
years,  meanwhile  seeding  themselves,  and  soon  there 
will  he  a  surprise  spot  of  beauty.  But  this  plant, 
though  looking  after  itself  so  well  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  nature  provides,  amply  repays  good  garden 
care  with  larger  tops  and  finer  flowers. 

* 

HE  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
started  its  new  fiscal  year  with  Elmer  II.  Wene, 
of  Vineland,  re-elected  president  and  Emmor  Rob¬ 
erts,  of  Moorestown,  vice-president.  Charles  I). 
Barton,  of  Marlton,  and  William  H.  Clark,  of 
Hainesville,  are  members  of  the  hoard  for  terms  of 
four  years  each.  Development  of  an  efficient  agri¬ 
cultural  marketing  system  for  New  Jersey  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  he  one  of  the  major  activities  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  1933  fiscal  year. 
President  Wene  made  a  recent  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  during  which  he  studied  agricultural  market¬ 
ing  in  California,  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Utah 
and  other  States.  He  believes  that  New  Jersey 
farmers  have  the  best  markets  in  the  country  at 
their  very  doorstep,  and  facilities  for  the  marketing 
of  agricultural  products  superior  in  efficiency  and 
organization  to  those  of  the  far  Western  States.  New 
Jersey's  farmer-owned  produce  and  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts  auction  markets  are  examples  of  the  market¬ 
ing  facilities  which  New  Jersey  farmers  have  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Committees  for  the  fiscal  year  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Wene. are:  Plant  industry  com¬ 
mittee,  II.  B.  Scammell,  of  Toms  River;  Charles  D. 
Barton,  of  Marlton,  and  Charles  B.  Probasco,  of 
Hightstown ;  marketing  program  committee,  Emmor 
Roberts,  of  Moorestown,  Mr.  Schammell  and  Mr. 
Probasco ;  animal  industry  committee,  Andrew  R. 
Scully,  of  Neshanic  Station ;  II.  Norman  Fogg,  of 
Hancocks  Bridge;  William  II.  Clark,  of  Haines¬ 
ville,  and  Mr.  Wene. 

* 

OST  fruits  but  grapes  promise  fairly  well  in 
New  York  State  this  year.  One  exception  is 
the  Baldwin  apple,  which  is  very  light  in  most  or¬ 
chards.  Rhode  Island  Greening,  which  had  a  light 
yield  in  1931,  is  in  general  heavily  loaded.  Rhode 
Island  Greening  stands  second  to  Baldwin  in  number 
of  trees  in  New  York.  The  Fall  varieties,  together 
with  McIntosh  and  Ben  Davis,  promise  a  good  pro¬ 
duction  while  the  crop  of  Northern  Spies  looks  light 


at  this  time.  For  all  varieties  present  indications 
point  to  a  production  of  about  18,194,000  bushels 
compared  with  about  17,902,000  bushels  produced 
last  year.  For  the  entire  country  the  production  is 
estimated  at  about  133,824,000  bushels  compared 
with  202,415,000  bushels  last  year,  and  ISO, 262,000 
bushels,  the  five-year  average.  The  Pennsylvania 
crop  is  reduced  sharply  from  last  year,  while  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia  have  less  than  half  as 
many  as  a  year  ago,  and  very  low  yields  are  in 
prospect  in  most  of  the  Central  States  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  Illinois  and  Missouri  southward.  Washington, 
Oregon  and  California  together  total  about  the  same 
as  last  year  and  average.  Peach  production  in  New 
lrork,  while  less  promising  than  in  1931,  has  the 
prospects  for  a  good  crop.  The  trees  throughout 
the  State  appear  to  have  a  good  load  and  the 
peaches  are  sizing  up  well  at  the  present  time.  The 
crop  is  very  light  through  the  early  States  of  the 
South  hut  heavy  in  California.  The  production  in 
New  York  is  forecast  at  1,603,000  bushels  compared 
with  1,860,000  bushels  last  year,  part  of  which  were 
not  harvested  due  to  excessively  rapid  ripening  in 
hot  September  weather.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  Michigan  have  crops  somewhat  below  last  year. 
Most  Mid-western  States  are  very  light. 

* 

T  LEAST  100  growers  in  the  six  New  Jersey 
counties  of  Atlantic,  Bergen,  Essex,  Gloucester, 
Morris  and  Sussex  are  operating  roadside  markets 
according  to  the  official  regulations  that  stamp  them 
as  approved  by  special  inspection  committees  of  the 
State.  These  accredited  farmers’  roadside  markets 
benefit  the  producers  by  effecting  a  marked  increase 
in  their  sales.  The  consumer  is  benefited  because 
the  approved  signs  enable  him  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  roadside  markets  of  bona  fide  farmers  and 
those  of  hucksters  posing  as  farmers  while  selling 
inferior  produce.  Roadside  market  committees  are 
appointed  in  these  counties  by  the  county  boards  of 
agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  roadside 
stands  displaying  official  approval  signs  unan¬ 
nounced  inspection  at  various  times  throughout  the 
season.  In  order  to  receive  official  approval  the 
grower  must  offer  only  fresh  produce,  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  which  has  been  raised  on  his  own  farm 
and  the  remainder  purchased  directly  from  a  near¬ 
by  farm.  All  products  on  sale  must  he  clean,  and 
honestly  graded  so  that  the  top  of  the  package  gives 
a  true  representation  of  the  entire  contents.  If  the 
grower  conforms  to  these  regulations,  and  practices 
only  fair  business  dealings,  he  may  rent  from  his 
county  roadside  marketing  committee  one  of  the 
signs  that  stamps  his  market  as  inspected  and  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  committee.  This  inspection  includes 
the  farm  and  the  crops  or  livestock  produced,  as 
well  as  the  market  itself,  and  the  committee  holds 
the  right  to  revoke  permission  to  display  the  ap¬ 
proval  sign  at  any  farm  which,  upon  unannounced 
inspection,  is  found  violating  the  stipulated  rules. 

* 

NCE  more  the  whisperings  of  local  politics  are 
going  on.  Men  are  “seeing”  each  other,  and 
the  dose  for  next  November  is  being  cooked  up  and 
hatched  up  for  the  voters,  to  he  poured  down  their 
throats,  if  necessary,  after  the  manner  of  the  “tonic” 
given  to  Penrod.  Some  candidates  are  expected  to 
slide  through  on  the  basis  of  party  regularity,  with¬ 
out  special  questioning  as  to  their  records  and  pur¬ 
poses.  Now  is  the  time  for  voters  to  start  finding 
out  about  all  of  these  things.  One  point  in  par¬ 
ticular  needs  looking  into.  In  every  State  where 
the  school  question  is  acute,  and  that  takes  in  sev¬ 
eral  other  than  New  York,  candidates  for  the  Leg¬ 
islature  should  lie  sounded,  and  the  determination 
of  voters  to  retain,  or  replevin,  reasonable  self-con¬ 
trol  of  the  rural  schools  he  made  clear.  Protest  and 
action  now  will  have  more  effect  than  after  the 
Legislature  is  in  session  and  everything  cut  and 
dried.  It  is  our  right  to  know  definitely  where  can¬ 
didates  are  on  these  important  public  questions.. 


Brevities 

The  wheat  crop  of  Central  Europe  is  expected  to  be 
40,000,000  bushels  less  than  last  year. 

The  wheat  yield  of  Hungary  will  be  58,800,000 
bushels,  or  10,000,000  under  last  year. 

Read  about  that  pleasant  trip  M.  B.  D.  made 
through  the  Finger  Lakes  Country,  page  674. 

Farmers  in  Ontario,  Canada,  expect  a  crop  of  100,- 
000  bushels  of  Soy  beans  this  year.  The  soap  industry 
ot'  Canada  uses  about  750,000  bushels  crushed  for  oil. 

Fire  losses  in  this  country  ran  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  $464,633,265.  As  the  main  part  of  this  comes  from 
carelessness,  here  is  considerable  opportunity  for  re¬ 
ducing  an  unnecessary  expense. 

Garden  stuff  in  this  vicinity  continues  to  thrive  due 
to  occasional  showers.  The  hay  crop,  somewhat  light, 
is  being  made  in  excellent  condition  as  dog-day  adverse 
conditions  have  not  appeared.  W.  G.  s. 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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More  Powerful  Than  Kings 

THE  monetary  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform 
adopted  at  Chicago  is  the  following : 

We  advocate  a  sound  currency  to  be  preserved  at  all 
hazards  and  an  international  monetary  conference 
called  on  the  invitation  of  our  government  to  consider 
the  rehabilitation  of  silver  and  related  questions. 

The  corresponding  Republican  plank  is  this : 

The  Republican  party  established  and  will  continue 
to  uphold  the  gold  standard,  and  will  oppose  any  meas¬ 
ure  which  will  undermine  the  government's  credit  or 
impair  the  integrity  of  our  national  currency.  Relief 
by  currency  inflation  is  unsound  in  principle  and  dis¬ 
honest  in  results.  The  dollar  is  impregnable  in  the 
marts  of  the  world  today  and  must  remain  so.  An  ail¬ 
ing  body  cannot  be  cured  by  quack  remedies.  This  is 
no  time  to  experiment  upon  the  body  politic  or  financial. 

We  fail  to  get  either  enlightenment  or  comfort 
from  these  statements.  The  “sound  currency”  of 
the  Democrats  is  as  meaningless  as  the  “currency 
inflation”  of  the  Republicans.  The  dollar  today  has 
more  than  double  the  purchasing  power  it  had  five 
years  ago.  It  takes  double  the  amount  of  commodi¬ 
ties  or  service  to  pay  debts,  interest  and  taxes.  Is 
that  the  Democratic  conception  of  a  sound  dollar  to 
be  preserved  at  all  hazards?  Lincoln  said  it  is  a 
crime  to  contract  a  debt  and  then  contract  the  cur¬ 
rency.  That  is  deflation.  It  always  causes  com¬ 
modity  prices  to  fall,  and  increase  debts  and  in¬ 
terest  and  taxes.  Now  this  plank  of  his  old  party 
sees  dishonesty  only  in  inflation  because  it  would 
restore  commodity  prices  and  make  it  easier  to  pay 
debts  and  interest  and  taxes. 

It  is  a  pretty  fiction  that  our  currency  is  backed 
by  gold.  Our  currency  is,  for  the  most  part,  based 
on  debts.  The  national  bank  notes  are  based  on 
United  States  bonds  which  represent  national  debt. 
The  Treasury  notes  of  1890  are  mere  debts  of  the 
Treasury.  The  greenbacks  are  also  government 
obligations.  Federal  Reserve  notes  may  now  be  is¬ 
sued  on  a  United  State  bond  reserve,  GO  per  cent  of 
the  reserve  may  be  the  obligations  or  debts  of  bank 
borrowers  based  largely  on  commodities.  A  large 
part  of  the  bank  deposits  represent  borrowings  from 
the  bank  and  credited  to  the  borrower's  bank  ac¬ 
count.  These  bank  debts  act  as  a  basis  for  further 
debts  and  credits  to  10  times  their  amount.  The 
bank  checks  are  currency.  We  have  records  of  $60,- 
000,000,000  of  deposits,  when  the  total  money  in  cir¬ 
culation  was  less  than  $5,000,000,000,  and  less  than 
one-half  of  that  in  gold.  The  whole  monetary  sys¬ 
tem  promised  to  pay  out  dollars  when  it  had  only 
about  eight  cents  to  the  dollar.  The  major  portion 
of  this  currency  is  not  legal  tender.  We  accept  it 
because  others  accept  it  from  us.  If  we  asked  the 
government  to  make  good  its  promise  to  redeem  it 
in  gold  at  25.8  grains  to  the  dollar,  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  would  he  wrecked  in  24  hours. 

For  three  years  the  Federal  Reserve  System  pur¬ 
sued  a  ruthless  policy  of  deflation.  Last  April  it 
reversed  that  policy  and  began  a  rather  timid  policy 
of  inflation  through  its  “open  market”  purchase  of 
United  States  bonds  and  bills.  By  these  means  it 
increased  the  currency  about  a  million  dollars.  The 
relief  measures  forced  through  Congress  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  are  expected  to  furnish  five  billion  of 
circulation.  The  indication  is  that  this  policy  is 
now  reflected  in  a  slight  increase  of  prices.  It  will 
require  time  to  put  this  vast  amount  of  funds  to 
work.  The  full  effect  will  not  be  felt  immediately 
but  if  the  policies  are  carried  out  as  authorized,  the 
gradual  expansion  will  ultimately  bring  us  to  nor¬ 
mal  conditions.  Such  is  the  currency  cycle. 

Congress  is  directed  by  the  Constitution  to  regu¬ 
late  the  value  of  money.  It  surrendered  this  func¬ 
tion  to  the  money-lenders  70  years  ago  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  no  Congress  or  political  party  since 
has  had  courage  enough  to  restore  the  monetary 
system  to  the  government  and  dedicate  it  to  the 
service  of  all  the  people.  It  is  the  greatest  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  the  world.  It  gives  the  big  financiers 
more  power  than  kings.  It  is  a  power  that  con¬ 
trols  industry  and  agriculture  and  commerce.  It 
affects  individual  enterprises,  inspires  the  press  and 
dictates  the  financial  platforms  of  political  parties. 
Hence  both  financial  planks  coming  out  of  Chicago 
are  negative. 


A  Model  Citizens’  Organization 

cplIB  good  people  of  the  town  of  New  Paltz,  in 
A  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  have  formed  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  local  organizations  we  have 
yet  recorded.  It  is  local  only  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  limited  in  territory  to  the  convenience  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  a  unit  assembly.  It  has  provided  for  af¬ 
filiation  with  organizations  local,  county  or  State. 
Its  organization  machinery  is  simple  and  plainly 
expressed.  It  places  control  and  service  and  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  hands  of  the  members  without  pay. 


Its  needed  funds  will  be  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  no  fat  jobs  are  provided  for  anyone. 

Its  general  purpose  is  indicated  in  the  first  section 
of  its  platform,  which  says : 

This  association  shall  stand  for  and  work  for  hon¬ 
esty,  efficiency  and  economy  in  government  and  law 
making,  in  taxation,  in  public  works  and  service,  in 
our  representatives  and  agents. 

It  shall  resist  government  of,  by  and  for  special  in¬ 
terests  and  privilege,  political  and  personal  influence 
and  jobbery,  bureaucracy,  padded  public  service  and 
pay-rolls,  false  and  fictitious  charges  for  road  right- 
of-way  assessments  and  in  contracts  for  public  work. 

This  program  alone  should  reduce  the  tax  bills  of 
any  community  of  the  State  ultimately  50  per  cent 
of  the  present  levies.  Albany  took  the  responsibility 
of  increasing  State  expenses  nearly  seven  times  its 
cost  of  17  years  ago,  but  now  declines  to  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  reducing  expenses  until  the  taxpayers 
tell  them  where  to  cut.  If  this  organization  speaks 
as  simply,  directly  and  plainly  to  the  Albany  ad¬ 
ministration  as  it  does  in  its  constitution  and  pur¬ 
poses  the  State  and  local  authorities  wall  have  un¬ 
mistakable  information. 


The  Coast  to  Coast  Tour — August  11  to 
August  27 

This  is  the  last  call  for  the  Third  Annual  Rural 
New-Yorkeii  Coast  to  Coast  Tour.  The  tour  starts  on 
August  11.  By  the  time  the  next  issue  reaches  you 
we  will  be  on  our  way.  You  should  not  miss  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  the  wonderful  places  we  have  selected 
for  the  tour  this  year.  There  are  more  thrills  sched¬ 
uled  than  we  can  really  tell  you  about.  Our  train 
starts  from  the  Grand  Central  Station  in  42nd  Street, 
New  York,  at  2  :45  P.  M.  standard  time.  We  pick  up 
passengers  at  Albany,  Schenectady,  Utica,  Syracuse, 
Rochester,  Buffalo,  Detroit  and  Chicago.  Dinner  will 
be  served  on  the  train  as  far  as  Utica.  We  have  sight¬ 
seeing  trips  at  Detroit,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

We  have  a  whole  day  of  glorious  scenery  at  Glacier; 
we  travel  over  the  Going-to-the-Sun  Highway  and  over 
the  celebrated  Logan  Pass  and  to  Lake  MacDonald. 
We  have  never  been  there  before  and,  with  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Glacier  as  seen  previous  years,  we  are  antici¬ 
pating  a  magnificent  view  and  fine  time. 

The  western  cities  of  Seattle,  Spokane  and  Port¬ 
land  are  typical  of  Washington  State,  and  we  will 
revel  in  the  flowers  of  Spokane,  the  sunken  gardens  and 
the  zoo,  the  roses  of  Portland,  and  the  Columbia  High¬ 
way.  Seattle  is  a  busy  city  and  the  ride  over  the 
boulevards  and  through  the  parks  as  well  as  the  water 
trip  which  takes  in  the  famous  locks  gives  us  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  why  the  city  has  grown  and  prospered  as 
it  has.  There  is  also  time  to  do  a  little  independent 
sightseeing  and  the  ladies  will  have  a  chance  to  hunt 
bargains  in  Seattle’s  splendid  stores. 

From  Bellingham  we  go  to  Mt.  Baker  National 
Forest.  This  will  be  a  never-to-be-forgotten  day.  The 
lodge  where  we  will  have  lunch  is  60  miles  up  the 
mountain  and  the  scenery  cannot  be  surpassed  even 
by  Lake  Louise.  In  fact  all  along  the  route  the  scenery 
is  so  varied  each  one  will  say,  “This  is  the  best,” 
but  at  the  next  stop  or  turn  they  say,  “Can  there  be 
anything  better  than  this?”  And  so  it  goes — wonder¬ 
ful  and  beautiful  beyond  our  dreams. 

And  on  to  Yellowstone.  We  cross  from  Idaho  and 
Montana  into  Wyoming  and  the  Cody  Road.  Three 
grand  days  in  Yellowstone  Park  and  wonders  on  won¬ 
ders.  You  must  see  it  to  realize  it.  Remember  two 
nights  are  spent  in  lodges  at  the  park  and  these  are 
interesting  because  of  the  entertainment  provided  and 
the  unusual  surroundings.  You  will  be  well  cared  for 
and  have  an  experience  you  have  never  imagined  could 
be  so  enjoyable. 

After  Yellowstone  it  will  seem  the  rest  of  the  trip 
must  be  lacking  but  when  we  get  to  Denver,  go  to  Look¬ 
out  Mountain  and  see  the  jagged  peaks  around  us  and 
realize  that  from  Colorado  Springs  we  go  to  Pike’s 
Peak  which  is  one  of  the  best-known  spots  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country — often  read  about  but  seldom  in 
the  line  of  travel.  We  admit  our  imagination  did  not 
stretch  far  enough.  The  trips  planned  for  these  two 
cities  will  also  be  worth  the  whole  trip  and  again  we 
will  say,  “Can  anything  be  better?” 

On  our  way  home  we  stop  at  the  busy  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  We  will  see  the  buildings  going  up  for  the 
World's  Fair  next  year,  and  the  many  points  of  interest 
in  the  city.  From  there  to  Washington  will  be  a  long 
step  but  we  visit  the  home  of  George  Washington  at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  many  of  the  outstanding  points  of 
interest  there  are  in  this  wonderful  Capital  of  our 
country. 

This  is  just  a  bird’s-eye  view  and  we  urge  you  again 
not  to  miss  it.  Send  in  your  reservation  with  full 
amount  for  berth  desired  and  plan  to  be  with  us  to  take 
in  this  the  finest  tour  of  the  year  and  the  best  we  have 
ever  had. 

Some  Letters  and  Comments 

I  read  every  word  every  week  about  the  tour  and  I 
know  it  will  be  a  very  enjoyable  one.  I  am  so  glad 
though  I  went  last  year  for  we  all  well  know  that  no 
scenery  on  this  continent  surpasses  the  grandeur  of 
the  Canadian  Rockies.  To  my  mind  our  trip  was  by 
far  the  best  and  I  have  thought  I  did  not  care  to  go 
this  year.  As  the  time  grows  nearer,  however,  I  am 
longing  to  go.  The  mountains  are  calling  and  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park  is  calling  also.  Mt.  Baker,  Pike’s  Peak 
and  Colorado  Springs !  Indeed  there  are  no  repeats  of 
last  year’s  trip  that  could  not  be  profitably  and  en- 
joyably  visited  again. 

I  have  tried  to  get  my  husband  to  go  this  year  but 
he  thinks  he  cannot  leave  the  business ;  just  at  the 
time  of  all  the  year  we  are  busiest.  If  I  can  be  spared 
at  that  time  I  am  going.  So  don't  be  surprised,  dear 
lady,  (nor  disappointed,  I  trust)  if  at  the  eleventh 
hour  you  receive  some  telegrams  from  the  Morse  fam¬ 
ily.  There  will  always  be  some  vacant  uppers  and 
after  my  last  year’s  experience  the  upper  berth  holds 
no  terrors  for  me.  Believe  it  or  not  I  rather  liked  it ! 

I  slept  well  in  my  upper  6  on  the  Coast  to  Coast  Tour. 
Although  I  have  spent  three  Easter  vacations  in  Wash¬ 
ington  I  have  not  been  for  20  years  and  I  would  enjoy 
looking  around  again.  E.  L.  M. 

As  the  time  draws  near  for  the  departure  of  the 
Third  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour  my  thoughts  turn 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  the  memories  of  last 
year’s  trip  and  the  many  pleasant  acquaintances 
formed.  The  service  we  received  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  as  for  the  high  spots  of  the  trip  there 
surely  were  many,  both  literally  and  figuratively. 


I  was  so  glad  to  receive  the  itinerary  of  this  trip, 
and  be  assured  I  will  follow  you  all  day  by  day  and 
especially  in  the  Yellowstone  which  it  was  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  visit  a  few  years  ago.  I  think  all  of  last  year’.* 
party  would  be  glad  to  know  how  many  of  last  year’s 
party  are  going  to  be  with  you  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  anyone  desiring  to  go  who 
has  no  particular  traveling  companion  not  to  hesitate  a 
moment  about  going  alone.  I  think  the  many  “lone 
travelers  ’  in  Car  G  last  year,  which  seemed  to  have  a 
corner  on  them,  will  testify  to  the  many  pleasant  ac¬ 
quaintances  formed.  I  hope  some  day  to  join  you 
again.  mils.  d.  c.  r. 

As  you  see  my  sisters  and  I  live  in  Philadelphia,  so 
I  suppose  you  will  tell  us  how  and  when  and  where 
we  would  join  the  party.  We  will  mail  check  July  30, 
so  you  see  you  will  not  receive  it  before  August  1. 
M  ill  that  be  satisfactory  to  you?  B.  A.  p. 

Parties  from  Philadelphia  and  points  in  that  section 
will  receive  tickets  for  a  round  trip,  Philadelphia  and 
return,  but  they  must  come  to  New  York  to  meet  the 
train  leaving  the  Grand  Central  Station  at  2  :45  P.  M. 
standard  time,  August  11.  Wear  your  badge  and  we 
will  be  looking  for  you.  All  remittances  for  the  trip 
must  be  in  our  hands  at  once.  Send  the  full  amount 
so  we  can  issue  your  tickets. 

We  are  asked  about  what  to  take.  For  women  is 
suggested  two  or  three  silk  dresses  and  a  light  wool 
dress,  a  change  of  shoes,  and  we  find  half  a  dozen  pairs 
of  stockings  none  too .  many.  For  men,  one  or  two 
suits,  three  or  four  shirts  and  as  many  collars,  shoes 
comfortable,  and  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  socks.  A  bath¬ 
robe  and  slippers  are  convenient  for  both.  Laundry 
caii  be  sent  out  in  Seattle  and  will  be  ready  before  our 
train  leaves,  so  that  it  will  save  taking  too  much  cloth¬ 
ing.  There  will  be  a  generous  supply  of  towels  and 
soap  on  the  train.  For  those  who  have  not  traveled  on 
sleepers  you  will  find  it  very  easy.  There  is  room  for 
all  in  the  dressing  rooms. 

Some  have  asked  for  the  rates  and  we  give  them 
again.  Send  a  check  or  money  order  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  3’ou  desire.  This  will  be  necessary  as  the 
time  is  short  to  issue  tickets.  If  they  fail  to  reach  you 
meet  us  at  the  nearest  point  indicated  and  we  will 
Lake  care  of  you.  The  first  column  gives  rates  from 
New  York,  Albany,  Schenectady,  Utica  and  return. 
Second  column  rates  from  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo  and  return: 


One  person  in  upper  berth . $355.00  $353.50 

One  person  in  lower  berth .  379.65  378.15 

Two  persons  in  lower  berth,  each .  359.65  358A5 

Two  persons  in  compartment,  each _  385.65  384.15 

Three  persons  in  compartment,  each .  .  .  359.65  358.15 

Two  persons  in  drawing  room,  each...  399.65  398.15 

-I—  M . . . : _  _ _  I  «-»rr«~v  _ 


in  uuuwiiig  room,  eacn.  o<y.oD  oio.lD 
Four  persons  in  drawing  room,  each .  .  .  364.65  363.15 

Passengers  from  Buffalo  and  Rochester  desiring  to 
return  direct  from  Chicago  (omitting  trip  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C.)  may  deduct  $22.19  from  above  prices. 

Remember  there  ,  are  no  extras.  This  one  payment 
covers  all  expenses  including  tips.  You  only  buy 
what  you  want  for  your  personal  pleasure. 


From  Piedmont,  Virginia 

The  weather  in  Piedmont,  Virginia,  is  hot  and 
dry ;  thermometer  going  around  100  in  the  shade  in  the 
afternoon.  The  wheat  crop  has  been  harvested  and  is 
now  being  thrashed.  Yield  is  small,  mostly  between  5 
to  15  bushels  to  the  acre,  possibly  averaging  10  bushels. 
The  mills  are  paying  50  cents  per  bushel.  The  hay 
crop  has  been  cut  and  is  a  fair  crop.  Tobacco  crop  is 
smaller  than  it  has  been  for  years,  and  is  growing  very 
poorly  but  with  rains  soon  could  make  a  good  quality 
of  tobacco.  There  has  been  a  tobacco  growers’  asso¬ 
ciation  formed  in  the  dark  belt  with  75  per  cent 
pledged.  It  should  mean  better  prices  to  the  grower. 

Corn  never  looked  better  a  week  or  two  ago,  but  it 
is  suffering,  for  rain  now  on  the  uplands.  With  good 
rains  soon  it  should  make  a  bumper  crop.  The  present 
price  is  30  cents  per  bushel. 

Gardens  are  yielding  well  which  is  a  great  blessing. 

The  fruit  is  very  near  a  complete  failure  in  this 
section.  The  local  stores  are  paying  15c  for  eggs; 
frying-sized  chickens,  15  to  18c  per  lb.;  old  hens,  30c. 
Farmers  in  worst  condition  in  years,  but  mostly  they 
are  taking  it  cheerfully,  hoping  for  better  times  in  the 
near  future.  e.  a.  b. 

Campbell  County,  Va. 


Ontario  County,  New  York 

Haying  was  nearly  finished  July  15  in  this  vicinity, 
the  crop  is  not  heavy,  quite  under  last  year’s.  Some 
wheat  has  been  cut.  It  is  not  a  heavy  crop,  just  me¬ 
dium.  Oats  and  barley  have  headed  with  a  short 
growth  of  straw.  Corn  is  doing  quite  well,  considering 
the  cool  nights  we  have  had.  Sour  cherries  are  a  drug 
on  the  market  this  year;  many  will  be  left  on  the  trees. 
Granges  in  the  county  are  busy  holding  picnics  and 
neighbor  nights.  e.  t.  b. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Would  Use  Scrip  for  Exchange 

“Old  Bill  Griff”  of  North  Carolina,  eixliibits  more 
horse  sense  than  I  have  yet  seen  come  out  of  Congress, 
when  “Bill”  says  that  “if  Till  the  gold  in  the  world 
were  dumped  in  the  ocean,  we  would  still  have  all  the 
essentials  of  life  which  we  now  possess  .  .  .”  “Bill” 
is  right.  Neither  you  nor  “Bill”  nor  I  eat  gold — nor 
use  it  for  fuel — nor  wear  it  to  keep  warm — nor  use  it 
for  siding  on  our  houses  and  barns.  If  those  who  have 
the  gold  won’t  let  us  use  it  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
then  you  and  “Bill”  and  I  can  swap  promissory  notes 
agreeing  to  pay  our  indebtedness  to  each  other  in  so 
much  wheat,  or  vegetables,  or  cord  wood,  or  home- 
spun  cloth,  or  hand-made  shoes,  accordingly  as  our 
needs  require.  Let  the  gold  monopolists  keep  their  gold. 
Promissory  notes  are  enforceable  in  any  court  of  law 
and  are  consequently  safe  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
Let  the  gold  monopolists  eat  their  gold — wear  it,  use  it 
for  fuel — if  they  can.  “Bill”  and  I  will  sell  them  no 
foodstuffs.  AVe’ll  make  gold  the  cheapest  and  biggest 
drag  on  the  market.  The  gold  monopolists  will  then 
go  to  work  and  raise  their  own  foodstuffs  or  they  will 
have  to  starve.  thomas  n.  ashton. 

Massachusetts. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Horse  Parasites  and  Other 
Livestock  Problems 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

The  Division  of  Animal  Pathology  and 
Hygiene,  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Urbana.  Ill.,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Robert  Graham,  is  conducting  State¬ 
wide  area  horse  parasitic  control  work. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  systematic  annual  treatment  of 
horses  and  mules  on  Illinois  farms  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary  for  the  removal  of  bots  from  the 
stomach  and  of  roundworms  from  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  Also  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  effect  of  same  on  the  general 
health  and  maintenance  of  the  treated 
animals,  combined  with  sanitary  meas¬ 
ures  in  the  suppression,  control  and 
elimination  of  the  botfly  pest  (principally 
throat  fly)  during  the  Summer  months. 

Botflies  and  botfly  larvae,  round  worms, 
and  palisade  worms  of  horses  sap  their 
strength  and  make  them  hard  to  handle 
in  Summer,  run  up  feed  bills,  and  cut 
down  the  amount  of  work  the  animals 
perform.  Dr.  Graham  believes  and  has 
already  demonstrated  that  ridding  horses 
of  these  pests  is  a  community  job.  need¬ 
ing  the  co-operation  of  all  farmers  and 
owners  of  horses.  Up  to  the  present  time 
approximately  129.109  head,  or  one  out 
of  every  six  horses  in  Illinois  have  been 
treated. 

The  work  is  carried  on  by  organiza¬ 
tions  through  the  Farm  Advisers,  who  ar¬ 
range  meetings  of  farmers  and  veter¬ 
inarian.!  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
work  and  perfecting  plans..  Most  of  the 
veterinarians  are  co-operating,  those  par¬ 
ticipating  select  a  local  representative  to 
act  as  veterinary  leader  through  whom 
directions  for  treatment  and  instruction 
regarding  keeping  of  records  may  be  con- 
venientlv  supplied  to  all  veterinarians  of 
the  district.  Accurate  and  complete  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  number  of  animals  treated  on 
each  farm,  date  of  treatment,  and  the 
name  of  the  owner  are  kept. 

The  work  has  been  carried  on  m  66 
counties.  The  average  number  of  horses 
treated  per  county  is  1,965.  Livingston 
County  has  treated  the  maximum  num¬ 
ber  of  14.654  head.  The  total,  number 
of  farmers  co-operating  is  20.851.  The 
work  was  started  a  year  ago  last  Janu¬ 
ary.  A  uniform  cash  charge  of  50  cents 
per  head  is  approved  by  the  farmers  and 
the  licensed  veterinarians  participating 
in  this  work.  This  fee  covers  mileage, 
professional  services  and  cost  of  the 
medicine. 

The  results  of  this  work  will  be  cumu¬ 
lative,  however,  the  immediate  results 
and  benefits  are  striking  in  the  extreme. 
Condemned  artillery  horses  have  been 
treated  and  then  conditioned  so  that  they 
were  superior  in  appearance  to  their  best 
prior  form.  It  also  shows  that  our 
livestock  farmers  can  and  will  co-operate 
where  such  co-operation  involves  no  large 
cash  outlay  and  where  they  can  see  a 
lasting  and  profitable  cash  return  for  the 
effort  expended.  I  believe  another  impor¬ 
tant  benefit  to  be  derived  will  be  that 
due  to  the  increased  attractiveness  of 
their  horse  offerings  these  Illinois  farm¬ 
ers  will  find  more  out-of-State  buyers  will 
be  attracted  to  their  farms,  as  prospec¬ 
tive  purchasers,  and  further  their  horses 
will  find  a  more  ready  sale. 

Keeping  Silage  and  Cow-test 

Ration  Results 

When  I  visited  the  Illinois  Station  last 
year  the  Dairy  Department  was  just  in¬ 
stituting  a  new  cow-test  ration  the  com¬ 
position  of  which  was  published  in  Ihe 
R.  N.-Y.,  October  IT.  1931,  page  1050. 
Many  advanced  registry  records  in  the 
various  dairy  breeds  have  since  been 
made  bv  using  this  ration.  Dr.  W.  W. 
Yapp,  head  of  the  Dairy  Department, 
stated,  in  an  interview,  they  were  more 
than  pleased  with  the  results  they  had 
obtained  from  its  use.  and  that  they  in¬ 
tended  to  continue  using  this  ration  with 
their  test  cows. 

It  is  frequently  desirable  to  keep  one 
or  more  silos  for"  Summer  feeding  due  to 
pasture  shortage  or  lack  of  availability 
often  caused  by  a  dry  season  or  over¬ 
stocking.  The  question  of  reducing  silage 
losses  to  a  minimum  is  therefore  an  im¬ 
portant  economic  problem.  After  testing 
various  methods  and  materials.  Dr.  Yapp, 
said  they  obtained  best  results  and  re¬ 
duced  losses  to  a  minimum  by  covering 
the  silage  as  soon  as  filling  is  completed 
with  good  grade  roofing  paper,  and 
weighting  this  down  evenly  with  some 
material  such  as  sawdust,  sand,  etc. 
Straw,  which  is  used  on  a  good  many 
farms,  did  not  prove  satisfactory  in  help¬ 
ing  preserve  the  silage.  Asphalt  and 
melted  paraffin  proved  satisfactory  in 
preventing  spoilage,  but  were  expensive 
to  use. 

New  Methods  in  Beef-cattle 
Projects 

In  talking  over  beef  cattle  problems 
with  Prof.  H.  P.  Rusk.  Chief  of  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry  Division  at  Illinois,  lie 
made  the  remark  that  a  good  many  old 
cattlemen  say  one  of  the  surest  ways  to 
lose  money  is  to  buy  a  bunch  of  range 
beef  cows  and  fatten  them  for  market, 
or  keep  them  until  the  calves  are  dropped 
and  then  market  them.  This  statement 
seems  verified  from  the  results  obtained 
at  the  station  from  tests  completed  this 
year  on  a  comparison  of  methods  of  han¬ 


dling  Fall-purchased  range  cows.  Ten 
such  cows  were  purchased  in  the  Fall  of 
1930  from  the  S.  M.  8.  Ranch  in  Texas 
at  a  cost  of  $25  per  head.  Freight,  feed 
en  route,  preliminary  feed,  etc.,  cost 
$6.67  per  head,  making  the  total  cost  of 
the  cows  per  head  in  lot  at  Urbana 
$31.67.  The  total  loss  per  cow  on  this 
transaction  when  the  test  closed  was 
$9.43. 

Another  group  of  10  beef  cows  was 
handled  and  fattened  from  the  latter 
part  of  November  until  the  first  part  of 
May.  They  had  an  initial  weight  of 
713.5  lbs.  per  head,  costing  $4.29  per 
cwt.,  laid  down.  They  made  an  average 
daily  gain  of  2.14  lbs.  per  head  on  grain, 
consisting  of  corn  and  a  nitrogenous  sup¬ 
plement.  corn  silage  and  legume  rough- 
age.  The  total  feed  cost  per  head  was 
$27.11,  marketing  cost  was  $4,  making  a 
total  cost  per  cow  of  $61.72  per  head. 


Their  market  value  was  $5.63  per  cwt., 
which  with  their  final  average  weight  of 
1.042.7  lbs.  per  head  gave  returns  of 
$54.34  per  head,  resulting  in  a  deficit  of 
$7.38  per  cow.  This  clearly  illustrates 
that  the  in-and-outer  has  a  difficult  time 
realizing  profits  in  the  cattle  business 
just  as  in  any  other  enterprise.  The  live¬ 
stock  producer  who  buys  good  beef-breed¬ 
ing  cows,  keeps  them  year  in  and  year 
out.  uses  a  good  registered  beef  bull, 
sticks  to  one  breed,  carries  the  cows  on 
cheap  roughage  and  pasture,  and  fattens 
the  steers  produced,  retaining  only  the 
best  heifers  in  the  breeding  herd  will  find 
over  a  period  of  10  years  liis  balance  will 
be  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger,  if  he 
has  given  proper  attention  to  care,  feed¬ 
ing  and  management  problems  as  they 
materialized. 

Last  year's  cattle  feeding  trials  con¬ 
ducted  hy  the  Illinois  Station  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  from  those  carried  out  in 
recent  years.  Whereas  in  former  years 
different  rations  have  been  compared  by 
feeding  similar  lots  of  cattle,  the  chief 
object  of  this  year's  work  was  the  com¬ 
parison  of  different  kinds  of  cattle  by 
feeding  them  essentially  the  same  ration. 


Hampshire  ewes  with  their  two-weeks-old  Southdown-II ampshire  cross-hred  lambs. 
These  lambs  weighed  27  lbs.  each  at  14  days  of  age.  Owned  by  Illinois  Agricultural 

College. 


These  cinder  lots  and  individual  farrowing  pens  have  proved  to  be  of  great  help  in 
controlling  hog  round-worm  infestation  of  young  pigs  at  the  Illinois  Experiment 

Station. 


Artillery  horses  on  picket  line  at  University  of  Illinois.  They  have  been  treated  for 
internal  parasites,  in  some  cases  where  such  horses  had  been  condemned  they  have 
been  treated  and  then  conditioned  so  that  they  were  superior  in  appearance  to  their 

best  prior  form. 


This  Brown  Swiss  cow,  Cincey's  Myrtle  of  Homer,  owned  by  the  University  of 
Illinois,  produced  19,566.9  lbs.  of  milk  and  772.87  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  305  days  last 
year  on  standard  roughages  and  the  cow-test  ration  discussed  in  this  article.  This 
is  the  third  largest  mature  world  record  of  the  breed. 


August  6,  1932 

Four  different  kinds  of  cattle  were  used 
in  last  year's  test  consisting  of  15  choice 
350-lb.  steer  calves  purchased  from  the 
S.  M.  8.  Ranch  in  the  Fall  for  $35  per 


Elevator,  silos  and  feed-grinding  mill  unit 
recently  completed  at  the  Illinois  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  All  ground  and  mixed  feeds 
used  at  the  station  and  college  are  pre¬ 
pared  and  mixed  here. 

head,  f.o.b.  Stamford.  Texas ;  another 
group  of  15  choice  600-lb.  yearling  steers 
purchased  same  place  at  $40  per  head.  A 
third  lot  of  20  fair  to  good  weaner  cows 
purchased  from  S.  M.  S.  Ranch  in  No¬ 
vember  for  $25  per  head.  The  other 
group  was  30  head  of  low-grade  steers, 
mostly  of  the  type  commonly  termed 
“Yellowhammers,”  and  showing  consid¬ 
erable  Jersey  blood:  they  were  bought  at 
the  National  Stock  Yards,  East  St.  Louis, 
during  November.  1930,  for  $4.50  per  cwt. 

The  results  from  feeding  the  cows 
have  just  been  discussed.  The  results 
with  the  steers  are  interesting  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  The  different  kinds  were  fed  and 
marketed  in  accordance  with  their  differ¬ 
ent  requirements.  The  calves  Avere  fed 
281  days  to  a  final  weight  of  955.5  lbs., 
the  yearlings  weighed  an  average  of  1.- 
071.8  lbs.  at  the  end  of  203  days,  and  at 
the  end  of  112  days,  when  the  “Yellow- 
hammers'’  were  sold,  they  averaged  780.2 
lbs.  per  head.  In  accordance  with  appe¬ 
tite  all  groups  were  fed  a  grain  mixture, 
consisting  of  equal  parts  shelled  corn, 
ground  wheat  and  ground  oats;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  was  fed  in  the  approximate 
ratio  of  1  to  11.  Corn  silage  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  were  used  as  roughage.  There 
was  not  much  difference  in  the  feed  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  100  lbs.  gain.  The 
“Yellowhammers’’  made  the  highest  aver¬ 
age  daily  gain  of  2.45  lbs.  per  head.  They 
also  made  the  most  profit,  $4.10  per  head. 
They  sold  for  $6.85  per  cwt.  on  March 
24.  1931.  Chicago.  The  yearlings  dressed 
62  per  cent,  the  calves  61.3  per  cent,  and 
the  “Yellowhammers”  54.2  per  cent.  The 
calves  returned  a  net  profit  per  head  of 
$3.54  and  the  yearlings  lost  $3.82  per 
head.  This  test  like  the  recent  work  at 
Ohio  illustrates  the  fact  that  good  grade 
dairy  steers  with  a  deep  heart  and 
strong  middle  will  feed  out  better 
than  inferior  grades  of  cattle  car¬ 
rying  a  predominance  of  beef  mark¬ 
ings.  Under  no  circumstances  does  it 
mean  the  beef  cattle  used  in  this  test 
were  inferior  in  grade,  or  that  the  pros¬ 
pective  feeder  can  go  on  the  market  and 
indeseriminately  buy  poor  grades  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  realize  a  profit  on  them.  The 
“Yellowhammer”  steers  were  really  good 
feeders,  that  had  probably  been  kept  on 
a  low  plane  of  nutrition  for  a  long  time 
prior  to  purchase  and  made  good  returns 
when  properly  fed.  They  also  sold  well, 
these  factors  together  with  their  relative¬ 
ly  low  purchase  price  gave  them  the 
largest  net  return. 

Cinder  Lots  as  Hog-worm  Controls 

It  has  been  found  at  the  Illinois  Sta¬ 
tion  by  Prof.  W.  E.  Carroll,  in  charge  of 
swine  investigations,  that  the  use  of  cin¬ 
der  lots  at  farrowing  time  will  aid  in 
preventing  worm  infestation  in  young 
pigs.  Movable  colony  houses  are  placed 
in  cinder  covered  lots.  The  houses  have 
been  previously  scrubbed  with  lye  water, 
and  a  clean  straw  bed  provided,  the  sows 
udder  is  washed  with  warm  water  and 
soap  to  remove  worm  eggs,  she  is  then 
placed  in  the  farrowing  quarters.  Pigs 
so  raised  are  practically  free  from  round 
worms  if  kept  on  the  cinders  until  wean¬ 
ing  time,  and  then  hauled  to  worm-free 
pasture,  or  placed  in  clean  pens  in  dry 
lot.  Sanitation  and  prevention  are 
cheaper,  less  work,  and  more  sure  than 
treating  heavily  infested  pigs.  In  the 
prevention  program  do  not  forget  that  the 
common  angleworm  is  an  intermediate 
host  for  hog-lung  worms,  and  that  grub 
worms  are  intermediate  hosts  for  the 
thorn-headed  worm. 

Prof.  Carroll  showed  me  their  various 
pens  of  fat  hogs  of  different  types.  These 
included  the  extreme  leggy  type,  the  in¬ 
termediate  type,  and  the  short  chuff y 
type.  He  stated  it  was  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable  to  return  to  the  old  cliuffy 
type  hog  to  produce  a  hard,  early  matur¬ 
ing  carcass.  In  fact  the  okl-type  fat  bar- 
rows  in  many  cases  in  their  slaughter 
tests  were  the  greatest  offenders  in  the 
production  of  soft  pork  even  when  only 
feeds  that  should  produce  hard  pork  were 
used  exclusively.  Another  factor  was 
that  in  no  case  did  the  old-type  hogs 
weigh  200  lbs.  at  180  days,  no  matter 
how  fed,  while  the  medium  types  at¬ 
tained  or  exceeded  this  weight  if  properly 
fed. 
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Self-feeding  Lambs 
In  previous  tests  at  Illinois  TV.  G. 
Kammlade  found  self-fed  lambs  made 
faster  gains  than  hand-fed  lambs,  and 
suffered  no  bad  results  from  self-feeding 
when  the  proportion  of  grain  to  ground 
Alfalf  hay  was  mixed  together  in  the 
ratio  of  3.5  lbs.  hay  to  1  lb.  of  grain,  the 
proportion  of  corn  being  increased  until 
a  one  to  one  mixture  was  fed  after  the 
lambs  had  been  on  feed  about  four  weeks. 
This  year  the  grain  and  hay  were  fed 
from  the  start  in  a  one  to  one  mixture. 
It  proved  to  be  too  high  a  proportion  of 
grain  to  roughage  as  the  lambs  failed  to 
do  well,  neither  did  they  eat  this  mixture 
as  well  as  when  the  previous  method  had 
been  used.  These  results  should  have 
some  application  with  our  Western  New 
York  lamb  feeders  who  practice  self-feed¬ 
ing  extensively.  By  writing  to  Prof. 
Kammlade,  Urbana,  Ill.,  complete  results 
of  this  trial  may  be  obtained.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  to  mention  that  on  an 
average  of  three  trials  self-fed  lambs  re¬ 
quired  more  feed  to  produce  100  lbs.  of 
gain  than  when  hand  feeding  was  used. 
The  results  show  it  required  347  lbs. 
shelled  corn  and  457  lbs.  Alfalfa  hay  with 
hand  feeding  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  gain, 
while  the  self-fed  lambs  required  361  lbs. 
of  corn  (ground)  and  483  lbs.  of  ground 
Alfalfa  to  produce  a  similar  gain,  how¬ 
ever,  the  self-fed  lambs  were  better  fin¬ 
ished. 


Lump  on  Cow’s  Neck 

I  am  putting  iodine  on  a  big  lump  on 
cow's  neck,  as  advised,  put  on  once  a 
day.  Is  that  enough?  I  put  it  on  four 
times  so  far.  I  have  not  noticed  yet 
that  it  has  blistered.  Can  I  keep  put¬ 
ting  it  on  after  it  blisters,  and  if  so, 
how  long  should  I  keep  using  it? 

Pennsylvania.  E.  L. 

Applying  tincture  of  iodine  once  daily 
will  soon  blister  the  skin.  The  blistering 
effect  is  indicated  by  a  cracked  condition, 
and  also  by  the  brittleness  of  the  hairs 
of  the  part.  The  hair  should  have  been 
removed  by  close  clipping,  or  shaving, 
before  applying  the  tincture  of  iodine. 
We  should  advise  you  to  discontinue  use 
of  iodine  for  the  present,  but  it  may  be 
resumed,  later,  if  needed.  Instead  of  ap¬ 
plying  iodine,  apply  a  little  vaseline  or 
unsalted  lard  daily,  to  sooth  the  skin  and 
soften  the  scabs,  so  that  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  scrubbing  with  soap  and  warm 
water.  Wait  until  the  scabs  are  soft, 
before  washing  the  part,  as  it  would  not 
be  well  to  draw  blood  in  the  process. 
When  the  scabs  have  been  removed,  clip 
off  the  hair  or  shave  it  off  after  lather¬ 
ing  with  soap.  Applications  of  tincture 
of  iodine  should  show  some  reducing  ef¬ 
fect  as  soon  as  blistering  of  the  skin  has 
been  induced.  It  should  be  considerable, 
by  now,  if  it  is  to  have  a  reducing  effect. 
If  it  has  not  had  a  noticeably  beneficial 
effect,  by  lessening  the  size  of  the  lump 
or  making  the  lump  softer,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  repeat  the  applications  un¬ 
til  the  skin  is  again  blistered,  or  an¬ 
other  treatment  may  be  tried.  The  cost 
of  the  tincture  of  iodine  possibly  may  be 
lessened  by  making  the  solution  yourself. 
The  tincture  is  a  solution  of  70  parts  of 
iodine  crystals  in  1,000  parts  of  alcohol. 
That  makes  a  7  per  cent  solution  which 
increases  to  8  per  cent  by  some  evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  alcohol.  You  could  make  a 
small  quantity  in  the  proportions  men¬ 
tioned.  However,  you  might  be  able  to 
buy  the  tincture  you  need  at  a  less  figure, 
if  you  ask  for  two  or  three  ounces,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  small  half  of  one  ounce  bot¬ 
tle  usually  sold  for  small  applications  in 
man.  If  the  lump  lias  a  soft  place  in  its 
center,  that  should  be  cut  into  with  a 
clean,  sharp  pen-knife  blade  to  liberate 
pus.  If  you  see  that  such  lancing  is 
necessary,  first  apply  tincture  of  iodine, 
and  inject  a  little  of  the  tincture,  after 
the  pus  has  been  liberated  and  the  cavity 
has  been  syringed  out  clean  with  warm 
water.  When  these  things  have  been 
done,  pack  the  cavity  loosely  with  a  strip 
of  sterilized  gauze  or  a  rope  of  teased 
oakum,  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  two 
teaspoons  of  coal-tar  disinfectant  in  a 
cupful  of  boiled  water.  Renew  the  pack¬ 
ing  daily  and  let  a  tag  of  the  material 
hang  from  the  wound,  to  serve  as  a  drain. 
When  the  packing  can  no  longer  be  in¬ 
serted,  simply  apply  a  little  oxide  of  zinc 
ointment  once  or  twice  daily,  the  cow  to 
be  tied  in  such  a  way  that  she  will  not 
be  able  to  lick  the  part.  If  a  soft  spot 
has  not  formed,  and  the  lump  happens  to 
have  a  slim  neck,  it  may  be  a  large  wart, 
and  that  can  be  removed  in  time  by  ligat¬ 
ing  the  neck  very  tightly  with  a  fine  cord. 
Tie  the  cord  with  a  bow  knot,  so  that  it 
may  be  tightened  every  two  or  three 
days,  until  the  lump  drops  off.  As 
there  is  hair  on  the  part,  however,  we 
scarcely  think  it  is  a  wart.  It  is  a 
tumor,  and  pus  does  not  form,  you  may 
be  able  to  remove  it  by  a  simple  opera¬ 
tion,  provided  you  cannot  have  a  ver- 
erinarian  operate.  It  would  consist  in 
placing  around  the  neck  of  the  growth  a 
loop  of  piano  wire  and  then  pulling  the 
ends  of  the  wire  so  hard  that  the  noose 
draws  the  enclosed  tissues  so  close  to¬ 
gether  that  a  slim  neck  is  formed.  That 
may  then  be  slowly  cut  through  by 
means  of  a  hatchet-shaped  firing  iron, 
made  cherry  red  hot.  The  hot  iron  pre¬ 
vents  profuse  bleeding.  The  wound 
should  soon  heal,  if  wetted  several  times 
daily  with  a  lotion  composed  of  one 
ounce  of  acetate  of  lead,  six  drams  of 
sulphate  of  zine,  and  one  pint  of  boiled 
water.  Label  the  bottle  “poison”  and 
shake  it  before  use.  It  would  be  much 
better,  however,  to  have  an  expert  op¬ 
erate.  A.  S.  A. 


Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  Annual  Field  Day 

With  events  planned  to  appeal  not  only 
to  cattle-breeders  and  dairymen  but  also 
fo  the  general  public  interested  in  milk, 
that  most  nearly  perfect  food,  the  annual 
field  day  and  consignment  sale  of  the 
Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  be 
held  Saturday,  August  13,  at  the  Berger 
Farm,  Old  Litchfield  Turnpike,  Wood¬ 
bury,  Conn.  The  hundreds  of  visitors 
who  are  expected  from  Connecticut  and 
neighboring  States  will  find  for  back¬ 
ground,  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires; 
for  atmosphere,  the  charm  of  Woodbury, 
for  about  a  hundred  years  after  its  settle¬ 
ment  in  1673  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  towns  in  the  western  part  of 
Connecticut. 

The  public  is  cordially  invited.  Roads 
will  be  posted.  A  reception  committee  of 
12  hosts  and  hostesses  will  see  that  vis¬ 
itors  get  acquainted  and  are  made  to  feel 
at  home. 

The  field  day,  with  activities  starting 
at  10  o’clock  in  the  morning,  daylight 
saving  time,  will  be  a  picnic  gathering 
and  those  attending  are  asked  to  bring 
their  basket  lunches.  There  will  be  plen¬ 
ty  of  tables  and  chairs  under  the  trees  in 
the  old  orchard.  Milk,  with  the  un¬ 
equaled  cream  line  will  be  served  free  at 
the  Jersey  Bar. 

Leading  authorities  on  Jersey  cattle 
and  on  agriculture  will  speak  on  perti¬ 
nent.  present-day  problems  of  breeding, 
dairying  and  farming.  Among  the  speak¬ 
ers  will  be  George  W.  Sisson,  president, 
and  Lewis  W.  Morley,  national  secretary, 
of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club;  and 
Mrs.  Ruth  I.  Derby,  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  Manu¬ 
facturers  have  been  invited  to  exhibit  and 
demonstrate  dairy  equipment  and  farm 
machinery. 

The  popular  judging  contests,  with 
prizes  for  both  men  and  women  contest¬ 
ants,  will  be  held  under  the  leadership  of 
Prof.  G.  C.  White,  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College.  The  cattle  to  be 
judged  will  include  Jerseys  imported  this 
year  and  last  year  from  the  Island  of 
Jersey  in  the  English  Channel,  as  well  as 
Cnited  States  bred  registered  animals. 
The  little  Island  of  Jersey,  but  six  miles 
wide  and  11  miles  long,  world  famous  for 
it  pure-blooded  cattle,  bred  along  the 
same  lines  for  over  500  years,  has  since 
1789,  forbidden  by  statute  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  any  cattle  except  for  slaughtering 
purposes,  thus  assuring  the  perpetuation 
of  the  finest  Jersey  types.  In  the  judging 
contests,  it  will  be  of  particular  interest 
to  compare  these  imported  Jerseys  with 
those  bred  in  America,  whose  inheritance 
has  been  safeguarded  through  registration 
with  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

A  special  feature  of  the  field  day.  as  in 
previous  years,  will  be  the  consignment 
sale.  Consignments  are  being  entered 
from  the  best  Jersey  herds  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  It_is  planned  to  offer  at  auction  at 
least  15  head,  consisting  both  of  bred 
animals  and  of  young  heifers. 

In  the  most  recent  monthly  list  of  the 
Herd  Improvement  Registry  published  in 
the  Jersey  Bulletin,  which  reports  the 
herds  from  throughout  the  country  meet¬ 
ing  the  high  standard  of  the  official  tests 
under  the  direction  of  the  American  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club — of  all  the  herds  tested 
in  practically  every  State  in  the  Union, 
over  10  per  cent  of  those  qualifying  for 
the  honor  roll,  including  the  Berger  Farm 
herd  which  will  be  on  parade  at  the  field 
day,  were  from  Connecticut. 

Harry  W.  Case,  of  Tariffville,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  club,  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  arrangements.  lie  is  assisted 
by  II.  F.  Brecht  of  Lime  Rock,  John  T. 
Carragan  of  Middlebury.  L.  II.  Raymond 
of  Cromwell,  Arthur  W.  Savage  of  An¬ 
dover,  the  club  vice-president,  and  Fred 
T.  Shepherd  of  Woodbridge.  The  com¬ 
mittee  on  sales  js  headed  by  Robert  G. 
Wetmore  of  Winsted,  whose  associates 
are  Marcy  I.  Berger  of  Woodbury,  the 
club  secretary,  Ralph  B.  Hemingway  of 
North  Haven,  the  club  treasurer.  F.  W. 
Pitkin  of  South  Manchester,  Theo.  M. 
Savage  of  Berlin,  and  John  S.  Stevenson 
of  Bethel. 


Holstein  Picnic 

Members  of  the  Chautauqua  County, 
N.  Y.,  Holstein  Club  will  be  hosts  to  the 
Holstein  breeders  and  other  dairymen  of 
Western  New  York  August  6,  i932.  at 
the  home  of  D.  M.  Ruttenben  &  Son, 
Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y.  Prof.  F.  B.  Mor¬ 
rison,  head  of  the  Department  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  at  Cornell,  will  speak  on 
“New  Facts  in  Feeding  Dairy  Cattle.” 
Prof.  S.  J.  Brownell,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  IIolstein-Friesian  Association, 
will  also  be  a  speaker.  Senator  Kirk¬ 
land  will  tell  of  the  work  being  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  committee  now  investigat¬ 
ing  the  milk  situation  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed.  Please  bring  your  lunch. 
Coffee  and  ice  cream  will  be  furnished  in 
plenty  by  the  club.  geo.  w.  brown. 

Secretary  Chautauqua  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Club. 


Livestock  Sales 

Aug.  30.  —  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association,  10th  annual  consignment 
sale,  Pomfret  Center,  Vt. ;  D.  H.  Rikert, 
sale  manager.  South  Royalton,  Yt. 


“Now,  I  want  Albert  to  bave  a  thor¬ 
oughly  modern  and  up-to-date  education,” 
said  his  mother,  “including  Latin.”  “Yes, 
of  course,”  said  the  headmaster,  “though 
Latin  is,  as  you  know,  a  dead  language.” 
“Well,  all  the  better.  Albert’s  going  to 
be  an  undertaker.” — Tit-Bits. 
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“Most  Practical  Way 


of  Cooling  Milk 


says  Glen  Webb,  New  York  State 
Dairyman,  of  his 


Milk  Cooler 


.  .  .  and  that 
means  not  only 
cooling  his  milk 
to  below  50  de¬ 
grees,  but  keep¬ 
ing  it  cold  until 
shipped.  It  means 
not  only  doing 
away  with  the 
everyday  job  of 
washing  and  han¬ 
dling  ice,  but  the  labor  of 
putting  up  that  ice  in  the  win¬ 
ter.  And,  best  of  all,  it  offers 
the  greatest  assurance  of  steady  mar¬ 
ket  and  profits. 

Remember,  too,  that  ESCO  Dairy  Water 
Heaters  and  Dairy  Utensil  Sterilizers 
have  advantages  equally  as  great.  Ask 
about  all  three — by  merely  filling  out 
and  mailing  the  at¬ 
tached  coupon. 


ESCO  CABINET  COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS 

West  Chester,  Penna. 

.  I  .  cans  of  milk  daily.  Send 

full  details  on: 


[  ]  ESCO  Milk  Coolers 

L  ]  ESCO  Water  Heaters 

[  ]  ESCO  Dairy  Utensil  Sterilizers 
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Name 


Address 

P.  O.  .. 


State 


GUERNSEYS 


Four  young  Guernsey  bulls  from  5 
months  to  16  months  old.  From  A.  R. 
Sires  and  Dams.  All  well  grown. T.  B. 
and  Blood  tested.  Write  your  require¬ 
ments  and  make  us  an  offer  to 

THOMAS  JOHNSON,  TILLY  F0STER,N.Y. 

T  ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY Q 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH  VILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 

DAIRY  CATTLE  -  I 


DAIRY  COWS 


Good  selection  for  sale  at  all  times 
Fully  Accredited,  Blood-Tested 
Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Holsteins.  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 


JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J 


Cows  For  Sale 

E.  C.  TALBOT 


T.  B.  Tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys  in  carload  lots, 
60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

Leonardsville,  N,  Y. 


JTor  in  Truck  Load  Lots— Accredited, 


Holstein  Cows. 


blood-tested  Wisconsin,  Guernsey  and 

CHARLES  H.  BRAGG  -  Holley,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Andelot  Aberdeen-Angus 

Choice  animals  of  both  sex  at  reasonable  prices. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  •  WORTON,  MD. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 


JERSEYS 

TENTH  ANNUAL  SALE 

Pomlret  Jersey  Breeders’  Assn. 
Pomlret,  Vt.— August  30th. 

50  REGISTERED— 5  GRADE  JERSEY  COWS 

AH  young,  all  accredited,  all  fresh  or  close  springers. 

Many  blood-tested  with  certificates. 

An  opportunity  to  buy  real  Jerseys  at  your  own  price. 
Send  for  catalog. 

A.  E.  Sherburne,  See.,  N.  Pomfret,  Vt. 

D.  II.  Kikert,  Sales  Mgr.,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 


PUREBRED  Jerseys  for  Sale— Bred  Heifers  and  Nearby 
Cows.  Accredited  Herd.  Hanna  Bros.,  E.  Highgate,  Vt. 


GOATS 


GOATS  WANTED— Purebred  Doe  Kids— Nubians  pre¬ 
ferred.  ED  AEGERTER,  II.  D.  1,  Box  58.  Port  Deposit,  Md. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


GUINEA  PIGS  Breeders .  $1  each 

All  clean  stock.  EMIL  SHABOT,  Broad  Brook,  Conn. 


FERRETS 


fonpolc  Special  ratters,  $5.00.  Bred  females,  $5.00. 
ttl  I  Cl3  Will  ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  Hartman,  NewLondon,  O 


SWINE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Shippers  of  Quality  Pigs 

Berkshire  &  0.  I.  C.  —  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

Choice,  carefully  selected  Young  Porkers  all  ready 
for  the  feed  trough — 

6  Weeks  Old  -  $2.00  each 

7-8  Weeks  Old  -  $2.25  each 

9-10  Weeks  Old  -  $2.50  each 

10$  Discount  on  orders  20  pigs  or  more. 

Ship  any'num ber  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Vt.,  Conn.,  Pa. 
pigs  20c  extra  to  cover  vaccination.  Semi  in  your 
order  and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs.  Our  guarantee— 
A  square  deal  at  all  times. 

500  Pigs  (Free  Rangers) 

Chester-Yorkshlre  Crossed  N  6-7  Weeks,  $2.25 
Chester-Berkshire  Crossed  (8  “  ’  2.50 

Poland- Hampshire  Crossed  9  “  2.75 

Hampshire- Duroc  Crossed  (  10  “  3.00 

Shortnose  Yorkshire  Crossed  J  12  “  3*50 

FINE  SHOATS  -  $4.00-$4.50-$5.00 

Fancy  young  boars  at  bargain  prices.  Your  boar  is  of 
vital  importance.  A  husky  pig  will  be  a  fine  bog  be¬ 
fore  snow  flies,  j 

C.  DAVIS  BOX  II  CONCORD.  MASS. 

( Farm  cleared  and  operated  since  t653 ) 

CHESTER  WHITE,  DUROC 
and  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

High-quality  pigs  of  any  of  above  breeds,  any  sex  for 
feeders  or  breeders  at  very  low  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Crated  free. 

6  to  8  weeks  old.  $2.50  each  Sent  C.O.D.  or  check 
8  to  10  weeks  old.  $3.00  each  or  money  order 

Add  25c  each  on  Conn,  and  Vt.  orders  for  inoculation. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON,  MASS. 

834  Boston  Post  Road  -  Tel.  Waltham  0888 

Reliable  Pigs  towPricZ 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wks.  old,  $2.00,  7-8  wk«.  old.  $2.25,  8-9  wk».  old,  $2.50 
10-12  wks.  old,  $3.00.  Chester  Whites,  7-8  wks.  old,  $3.50. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 

1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 

SPRUNG  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  large, 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7-8  wks.  old,  $2.00  ea.  8-10  wks.  old,  $2.25  ea. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order;  and  in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days 
with  the  pigs  return  them  at  my  expense. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

S.— Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  84.00  ea. 

PIGS  AND  SHOATS  EKgVtfSIgK 

$3.00;  10  weeks,  $3.50;  13  weeks,  $4.00.  50  lb.  Shoats 
$5.00  crated.  Send  remittance  to  save  you  C.O.D.  charge 
or  C.O.D.  All  breeds.  State  2nd  choice,  size  and  breed 
wanted,  please.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 

n  REG,  CUIIklC  All  ages  tor  sale.  F.  M.  Putting- 
Duroc  O  Willi.  ton  Jk  Non,  Merrlfleld  N.  V. 

fl  1  PV  lb-  Sows,  $8  ea.  Pigs,  8  wks.,  $6  ea.  Bred 

V.  1.  V  5.  Gilts,  $25.  Ped.  free,  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  T. 

SHEEP 

Dispersal  Sale — August  10th 

Registered  Hampshire  Sheep 

At  Emmadine  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  V. 

Flock  200  choicest  imported  and  domestic  breeding. 
Many  prize-winners,  including  a  Champion,  at  East¬ 
ern  States  and  International  Live  Stock  Expositions. 
For  sale  catalogue  write  to 

J.  C.  Penney,  330  W.34th  Street,  New  York  City 

DORSET  AND  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Pure-breds  and  Grades,  Rams  and  Ewes,  lambs  and 
yearlings,  open  or  bred.  Prices  in  keeping  with  the 
times.  Ail  stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  &  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS 
Arthur  Hanks,  Manager,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

Shropshire  Yearling  Ram  and  Ewes  °ld" 

Sired  by  the  best  rams  in  this  country.  Priced  to  sell. 
Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons  -  Lodi,  New  York 

Fyip  CaIa  t  4  Tunis  Ewes  and  1  Ram,  $75. 

1  .  KEIKOUT  FARMS  Nussau,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS 

1IATURED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealands 
and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock,  specially 
priced  $3.00  each.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  T. 

Rghhitc  A  ^nnnlioc  FulIy  descriptive  catalog,  10  cts. 

naDDIIS  a  ouppiies  »ibert  Feeey,  Jr.  Int.O-U.  Wallkill,  n.  1 

Miscellaneous 

Factern  Minlr  1932— Young.  Pair,  $35;  Trio,  $60. 

luiuOlCI  11  lfliniV.  Wallace  Butterfield  •  Raymond,  N*  11 

DOGS 

Deautiful  English  Setter  Pups— Pedigreed— Cheap. 
■J  At  Stud— Handsome  Wli.  Setter— “Cooper’s  Eugene’s 
Whitestone,”  fee  $10.00.  JAS-  O.  COOPER,  Dover,  N.  J. 

f^REAT  Danes  and  Irish  Setters— Puppies  and  grown  dags. 

VH  Registered,  reasonable-  FARM HOLM  -  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  Variety  of  puppies.  Write  for  list  and 
prices.  ECHO  FARM  KENNELS,  NORTH  SHELDON,  VT 

PONIES 

CL.sl._J  for  children,  also  STALLION'S; 

onetiana  romes  mares  with  coits  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  A.  I.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Atwatir.Oliia 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

The  Rural  New-Torker  is  now  the  only  WEEKLY  farm  paper  published  in  the  East.  It 
is  therefore  of  exceptional  value  to  breeders  who  have  stock  that  they  wish  to  sell  quickly. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker  each 
week.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock. 
They  know*  that  'they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  anv  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
250,000  readers'  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  65  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $17.50  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
seven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to — 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
August  0,  1932.  In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

MILK 

July:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent  but- 
lerfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  8<ie:  Class  2B.  $1.16:  Class  3.  $1.10. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.59;  Class  2, 
$1;  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  lO^e;  extra,  92 
score,  18%c;  firsts,  87  to  91  score,  10%  to 
18%c;  ladies,  14  to  13c;  packing  stock,  11  to 
12>4c;  sweet  fancy,  21%c:  extras,  2014c;  firsts, 
10  to  19%c;  renovated,  10c;  centralized,  18c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  2014c;  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings,  21  to  2414c;  standard,  1914  to  2014c; 
nearby  under  grades,  10  to  1714c;  browns,  spe¬ 
cial  pack,  20c;  standards,  17  to  1814c;  mixed 
colors,  special  pack,  18  to  21c;  standards,  45 
lbs.,  18c;  rehandled  receipts,  43  lbs..  10c;  me¬ 
diums,  13  to  14c;  Pacific  Coast,  fresh  specials, 
2514c;  standards,  2114  to  2314c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  214  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  114  Ihs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers” is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  17c:  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
21c;  small  breeds,  best,  14c;  roosters,  13g; 
ducks.  15c;  geese.  12c;  rabbits,  lb.,  7  to  12c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  20c:  fair  to  good,  18  to 
23c;  roosters,  13c;  fowls,  17c;  ducks,  14c;  tur¬ 
keys,  No.  1,  24c;  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  25c; 
graded,  25c;  dark,  doz.,  $2;  culls,  $1.50. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $8:  bulls,  $3;  cows,  $2.50; 
calves,  best,  $0.50;  common  to  good,  $4.50  to 
$6;  sheep,  $3;  lambs,  $7;  hogs,  $5.25. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  9c;  good  to  choice,  0  to  8c. 

POTATOES 

Va.  and  Md.,  bbls..  85c  to  $2.25;  Md.,  bskt., 
80  to  90c;  Jersey,  bbl.,  $2.25  to  $2.35:  100-lb. 
bag,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  150-lb.  bag,  $1.90;  Long 
Island,  150  lbs.,  $1  to  $2;  100  lbs.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
bbl.,  $2  to  $2.50.  Sweet  potatoes:  Jersey,  bu. 
bskt.,  75c  to  $1;  tub,  75  to  90c;  Fla.,  bskt., 
00c  to  $1.25;  Ga.,  bskt.,  25c  to  $1.13. 

VEBETABLES 

Beets,  bu.,  75c;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1.25:  carrots, 
bu.  bskt.,  $1;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.75;  corn, 
Jersey,  white,  bag,  75c  to  $2.50;  G.  B.,  bskt. 
50c  to  $1.50;  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  L.  I.,  white, 
bag,  $1.50;  G.  B.,  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.25;  egg¬ 
plant,  bu.,  $2;  lettuce,  bu.,  $1;  onions,  50 
lbs.,  $1;  parsley,  bu.,  73c;  peas,  bu.,  $1.75; 
peppers,  bu.,  $1.50;  spinach,  bu.,  $1;  cucum¬ 
bers  bu.,  $1.25;  kohlrabi,  100  bchs.,  $2:  Lima 
beans,  bu.,  $2.75;  squash,  bu.,  75c;  tomatoes, 
N.  C.,  lug,  75c  to  $1  Md.,  lug,  40  to  85c; 
South  Jersey,  crate.  50c  to  $1.50;  Jersey,  20- 
qt.  crate,  40c  to  $1.75;  Jersey,  6-till  carrier, 
$1  to  $1.50;  Jersey,  handle  bskt.,  25  to  85c; 
lug,  35c  to  $1;  repacked,  crate,  $1  to  $1.50; 
carton,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  watercress,  100  bchs., 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  0114c;  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
46%c;  oats,  No.  2,  white,  2914c;  rye,  40%c. 

FEEDS 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran,  $10.00;  standard  middlings.  $17.00;  Iled- 
dog,  $24.35;  hominy  feed,  $10.50;  cottonseed 
meal,  $21.75. 

HAY 

Hay,  No.  1,  $17;  No.  2,  $16;  No.  3,  $14; 
clover  mixed,  $10. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  was  quite  ac¬ 
tive  throughout  the  week  just  past.  Supplies 
from  nearby  increased  rapidly  despite  dry 
weather.  In  many  instances  prices  obtained 
were  below  cost  of  production.  The  wrool  mar¬ 
ket  continued  inactive  with  some  slight  price 
weakness,  despite  some  new  inquiry.  Butter 
and  eggs  were  firm.  Poultry  was  slightly  weak¬ 
er  largely  due  to  offerings  from  storage. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Transparents  small  25  to  50c,  large  75c  to 
$1  std.  bu.  box.  N.  J.,  Del  and  Md.  Trans¬ 
parents  40  to  85c,  Williams  best  $1  to  $1.50 
bu.  bskt. 

Beans. — Supply  heavy,  demand  poor,  native 
green  and  wax  25  to  75c.  Faba  75c  to  $1,  few 
$1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  20  to  35c  std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand 
steady.  32-qt.  crts.  native  15  to  22c.  few  fancy 
higher  qt.  I’a.  14  to  18c  qt.  Me.  fancy  23  to 
25c  qt.,  poorer  lower. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  25  to  40c,  few  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  bch.  25  to  60c,  few  75c.  Calif,  bchs.  $2 
to  $2.25  crt.  Va.  cut  50c  to  $1  bu. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  $1.25  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box.  N. 
Y..  $2  to  $2.25  2-3  crt. 

Cucumbers.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Hothouse  native  best  $2.25  to  $2.50,  poorer  $1 
to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  Del.  and  Md.  50  to  73c  bu. 
N.  J.  pickles  mostly  $1.50  bu. 

Currants. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 

Native  and  N.  Y.  6  to  8c  qt.  32-qt.  crts. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Yel¬ 
low  native  00  to  75c  bu.  box.  Mass.  med.  size 
50  to  65c  50  lbs.  Tex.  U.  S.  1,  85c  to  $1  50 
lbs.  N.  J.  75  to  90c  50  lbs. 

Parsley. — Supply  light,  demand  fair.  Native 
40  to  65c  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 

Native  00  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  100  lbs.  old 
Green  Mts.  70  to  75c,  poorer  lower.  Va.  $2.15 
to  $2.35,  few  $2.40  bbl.,  N.  J.  $2.25  bbl. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  _fair  on 
best.  Native  outdoor  50  to  00  bchs.,  25  to  40c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Raspberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
32-qt.  crts.  native  10  to  10c,  few  17c  pt.  N. 
Y.  12  to  15c  pt. 

Romaine. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 

Native  20  to  35c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  best  25  to  40c,  poorer  low  as  5c 
bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair.  Native  hothouse  8  to  11c,  few  1 2 Vi e  lb. 
Outdoor  $1  to  $1.50  Vi  box.  Tenn.,  lugs  50  to 
85c.  Va.  lugs  ord.  50  to  00c.  Md.  lugs  55 
to  80c. 

Hay.  —  Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 

poor,  market  fairly  steady.  No.  1  Timothy 
$17.50.  No.  2  Timothy  $10.50.  Clover  mixed, 
red,  No.  1  $10.75  ton.  Alfalfa  no  sales. 

Butter. — Market  firm.  Creamery  extras  19c; 
firsts  17(4  to  1814c;  seconds  16  to  17c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras  30  to  31c.  White  extras  28c.  Fresh  east¬ 
ern  18  to  22c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
slightly  weaker.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  16  to  18c;  3 
to  3 (A  lbs.  14  to  10c.  Roosters  10  to  1214c  lb. 
Broilers  native  20  to  22c.  Chickens  native  25 
to  28c.  Live  poultry  weak.  Fowl  16  to  17c. 
Leghorns  14  to  15c.  Chickens  large  17  to  18c, 
small  10  to  17c.  Broilers  14  to  16c.  Roosters 
8c  lb. 


Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
extras  18  to  19c:  firsts  17  to  1714c.  Fresh  firsts 

13  to  14c.  Western  held  extras  1714  to  18c. 
Firsts  10  to  1014c.  Fresh  firsts  1114  to  12c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — Market  weak,  prices  unchanged. 
N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.25  to  $3.50.  Calif, 
small  white  $3.75  to  $4.25.  Yellow  eyes  $3.25 
to  $3.50.  Red  kidney  $3  to  $3.50.  Lima  $5.25  to 
$5.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  demand  slow.  Prices 
slightly  weaker. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  1414  to  15c, 
clothing  11  to  12c;  14  blood,  combing  1414  to 
15c,  clothing  11  to  12c;  %  blood,  combing  14 
to  15c;  clothing  11  to  12c;  14  blood,  combing 

14  to  1414c,  clothing  11  to  12c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  30  to  37c, 
clothing  30  to  31c;  14  blood,  combing  31  to  33c, 

clothing  20  to  28c;  %  blood,  combing  20  to  28c, 

clothing  21  to  23c;  14  blood,  combing  24  to  25c, 

clothing  20  to  21c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  35  to  37c, 

clothing  30  to  32c;  14  blood,  combing  32  to  35c. 

clothing  27  to  29c;  %  blood,  combing  29  to  31c, 

clothing  27  to  28c;  14  blood,  combing  27  to  28c, 

clothing  24  to  25c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  fully  50c 
lower,  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $4.50  to  $5. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  about  normal, 
market  weak  and  slightly  irregular,  demand 
slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1.75  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $1.50  to  $4. 

A'ealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $3.50  to  $6.50; 
cull  and  common,  $2  to  $3.50. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  about  normal,  market 
barely  steady  with  last  week,  demand  fair. 
Choice,  head.  $95  to  $110;  good,  $80  to  $95; 
medium,  $45  to  $80;  common,  $40  to  $45. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Berries  are  in  large  supply  and  prices  are 
weak.  Melons  command  firmer  prices. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  unsettled; 
creamery  prints,  23c;  tubs.  21c;  firsts,  19  to 
20c;  country  rolls,  22c.  Cheese,  steady;  new 
daisies,  brick,  longhorn,  14c;  limburger,  21c; 
old  flats,  22c.  Eggs,  unsettled;  nearby  fancy, 
23  to  24c:  grade  A,  10  to  22c;  grade  B,  16 
to  17c:  grade  C,  14  to  15c;  nearby  at  market, 
17  to  19c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls.  15  to 
18c:  fryers,  19  to  20c;  roasters,  24  to  26c; 
broilers.  20  to  22c;  ducks,  15  to  16c;  turkeys, 
27  to  31c.  Live  poultry,  fowls,  12  to  15c; 
broilers,  12  to  20c;  roosters,  10c;  ducks,  12  to 
13c. 

Beans  and  Onions.— Beans,  steady;  medium, 
cwt.,  $2.25;  pea,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  marrow,  $2.75 
to  $3;  white  kidney,  $4  to  $4.50.  Onions,  firm; 
Va.,  bu.,  60  to  75c:  Cal.,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag, 
$1  to  $1.10;  Cal.,  white,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  green, 
doz.  bchs..  8  to  17c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bchs.,  75c  to 
$1.75;  beans,  green  or  wax,  bu.,  50  to  65c; 
beets,  doz.  bchs.,  10  to  20c;  bu.,  50c;  broc¬ 
coli.  0-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  cabbage,  bu.,  25 
to  50c;  carrots,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  25c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  40 
to  00c;  corn,  doz.,  20  to  40c;  cucumbers,  doz., 
40c;  eggplant,  Miss.,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  en¬ 
dive,  crate,  45  to  55c;  horseradish,  Vs  bbl., 
$5;  kohlrabi,  doz.,  30  to  35c:  lettuce,  2-doz. 
crate,  25  to  40c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  peas,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peppers.  Mo., 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs.,  10  to 
15c;*  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  05c;  squash,  bu..  75  to 
90e;  tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  00c;  turnips, 
bu.,  60  to  80c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$12  to  $12.50;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $12.50;  oat 
straw,  $7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton, 
$11.50;  standard  middlings,  $12.50;  red-dog, 
$19.50;  cottonseed  meal,  30  per  cent  protein, 
$19.25;  oilmeal,  37  per  cent,  $26.50;  hominy, 
$14.30;  gluten,  $15.30:  oatfeed,  $0:  Timothy 
seed,  bu..  $2.25;  Alfalfa,  $10.50;  Alsike,  $9; 
clover,  $10.25  to  $10.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Claimants  of  Harlem  Property.  — 
About  200  descendants  of  the  23  original 
patentees  of  the  town  of  New  Harlem, 
most  of  them  from  the  Far  and  Middle 
West,  held  a  “town  meeting,”  the  first 
time  since  Colonial  days,  within  its  an¬ 
cient  boundaries  July  21  to  revivify  the 
town  corporation,  which  they  declare  was 
dormant  hut  never  dead,  and  take  the 
first  step  on  a  road  which  they  hope  will 
bring  them  millions.  The  old  town, 
which  got  its  last  patent  in  1686,  cov¬ 
ered  the  northern  half  of  Manhattan  Is¬ 
land,  north  of  a  line  from  74th  Street 
and  the  East  River  to  a  point  near 
Grant’s  tomb,  on  the  Hudson,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  patentees  believe  they 
have  a  valid  claim  to  all  the  area  that 
was  included  in  its  undivided  common 
lands.  These,  it  was  estimated,  include 
about  2,500  acres,  and  would  be  worth 
many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion  if  the  claim  is  upheld.  Jesse  S. 
Halstead  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  who  organized 
the  descendants  about  10  years  ago.  was 
elected  town  supervisor  and  Dr.  J.  H. 
Hanning,  a  dentist  of  New  York,  was 
elected  town  clerk.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  “town  meeting,”  which  was  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  second  Tuesday  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1933,  there  was  a  closed  meeting 
of  the  descendants.  The  meetings  were 
held  at  the  Park  Palace,  3-5  \7 .  110th 
Street,  New  York. 

Japan  Seeks  New  Markets. — The 
Emperor  of  Japan  entertained  the  Pre- 
fectural  Governors,  who  are  in  confer¬ 
ence  at  Tokyo,  July  21,  and  afterward 
called  on  each  one  separately  to  report 
on  conditions  in  his  district.  The  Em¬ 
peror  put  many  questions,  chiefly  aimed 
to  bring  out  whether  efforts  were  being 
made  toward  developing  new  products 
and  new  markets.  Referring  to  Japan’s 
huge  imports  of  wool  from  Australia,  he 
suggested  further  experiments  in  sheep 
raising  in  Hokkaido  and  also  proposed 
cultivation  of  apples  for  export  as  a 
profitable  side  line.  Possibilities  of 
opening  new  markets  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  in  India,  China  and  the  Philippines 
were  also  discussed.  The  Governors  re¬ 
ported  that  the  principal  cause  of  rural 
distress  was  the  collapse  of  silk  prices  in 
the  United  States. 

Railroad  Consolidation. — Consolida¬ 
tion  of  all  eastern  railroads,  except  those 
of  New  England,  into  four  great  systems 
was  approved  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  July  21  in  the  most 
far-reaching  decision  ever  handed  down 
by  the  commission.  The  lines  involved 
number  about  300.  Commissioner  Joseph 
B.  Eastman  dissented  from  the  decision 
and  was  joined  by  Commissioner  McMa- 


namy.  They  based  their  dissent  on  two 
reasons  in  particular :  First,  that  the 
four  dominant  lines  already  have  al¬ 
legedly  put  much  of  the  plan  into  effect 
illegally  and,  second,  that  present  chang¬ 
ing  conditions  form  an  improper  back¬ 
ground  for  radical  revision  of  railway 
systems.  The  four  systems  to  be  cre¬ 
ated,  if  the  railroads  agree  to  the  com¬ 
mission  plan,  will  be  known  as  the  New 
York  Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Bal- 
timore^  &  Ohio  and  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio-Nickel  Plate.  The  commission’s 
ruling  caused  an  immediate  reaction  ap¬ 
proaching  jubilation  in  railroad  circles, 
which  hailed  the  plan  as  the  most  help¬ 
ful  factor  in  that  industry  in  12  years. 
In  fact,  as  both  the  majority  report  and 
Commissioner  Eastman’s  dissent  pointed 
out,  the  leading  railroads  have  received 
virtually  all  that  they  have  asked  for 
to  work  out  a  new  plan  of  economies. 
Organized  railroad  labor  is  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  merger,  because  of  the  prob¬ 
able  cut  in  personnel. 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Suspended. 
— Official  notice  was  given  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Board  of  Trade  July  23  to  suspend 
for  60  days  its  operation  of  the  principal 
exchange  center  of  the  world  for  grain 
trading,  as  a  penalty  for  alleged  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  grain  futures  act.  However, 
a  15-day  stay  of  application  of  the  pen¬ 
alty  until  August  7  was  allowed  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  trade  board  would 
withdraw  from  its  threatened  expulsion 
of  the  Farmers’  National  Grain  Corpora¬ 
tion  from  membership,  while  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  decision  further  implied  that 
an  appeal  to  the  courts  against  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  order  was  expected.  Three 
Cabinet  members,  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture;  William  D.  Mit¬ 
chell,  Attorney-General,  and  Robert  P. 
Lamont,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting 
as  members  of  the  commission,  empow¬ 
ered  to  enforce  the  act,  signed  the  sus¬ 
pension  order.  Announcement  came  im¬ 
mediately  from  counsel  for  the  Chicago 
Board  that  a  restraining  order  first 
would  be  sought  and  followed  by  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  courts. 

Ohio  Train  Wreck.  —  All  available 
wrecking  crews  and  equipment  July  25 
were  searching  the  wreckage  of  40  Big 
Four  railroad  freight  cars  believed  to 
contain  the  bodies  of  between  10  and  15 
train  riders.  The  wreck  occurred  eight 
miles  west  of  Bellefontaine,  Ohio.  While 
there  was  no  definite  count  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  train-riders  who  were  aboard, 
members  of  the  crew  said  that  a  group 
of  between  10  and  20  men  got  on  the 
train  at  a  bridge  about  a  half  mile  west 
of  Bellefontaine.  The  train,  made  up  of 
100  cars  of  merchandise,  was  rounding  a 
curve  at  a  mile-a-ininute  clip  when  one 
of  the  cars  left  the  rails.  Forty  cars 
from  the  middle  of  the  train  followed, 
tearing  up  1,500  feet  of  double  track. 

German  Shipping  Disaster.  —  The 
sailing  vessel  Niobe,  training  ship  of  the 
German  Navy,  struck  July  26  by  a  sud¬ 
den  gale  in  the  Baltic  Sea  off  the  island 
of  Fehmarn,  turned  over  and  sank  with¬ 
in  a  few  minutes.  Forty  of  her  crew  of 
105  were  rescued  by  liners  and  cruisers. 
Sixty-five  men  were  still  missing  and  the 
navy  authorities  announced  all  hope  for 
their  rescue  had  been  abandoned.  It  was 
the  first  major  catastrophe  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  post-war  navy.  The  crew  of  the 
650-ton  vessel  included  50  cadets,  of 
whom  only  19  were  reported  rescued.  It 
is  believed  the  majority  of  the  cadets, 
who  were  in  their  quarters  on  the  lower 
decks,  drowned  before  they  could  get  out. 
The  disaster  occurred  in  the  narrow 
straits  between  the  island  of  Fehmarn 
and  the  Danish  island  of  Lolland.  The 
Niobe  was  making  good  time  with  all  her 
sails  set  when  she  was  hit  by  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  preceding  a  thunderstorm. 
Before  her  crew  realized  the  danger  the 
small  vessel  keeled  over  and  went  down. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


BROILER  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  market  your  broilers 

49  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

RETURNS  MADE  DAILY- COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  to 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

References;  Dun’s,  Bradstreet’s  or  any  commercial  agency 


aiI^UVE  poultry 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  YV  aahington  Ylarket,  New  York  City 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2291  12th  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Request — Established  1885 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


He  Sold  $3,125.45 
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You  Can  Follow  in 
His  Footsteps! 

Wm.H.  Wehner,  Al¬ 
leghany  Co.,  Penn., 
has  sold  $3,125.45 
worth  of  Stark  Flow¬ 
ering  Shrubs,  Shade 
Trees,  Roses  and  Fruit 
Trees  in  the  past  4  months. 
Aided  by  our  New, De  Luxe 
Home  Grounds  Beautify, 
ing  Book  (finest  ever  pub¬ 
lished)  and  big  Nation¬ 
al  Advertising  Cam¬ 
paign,  he  has  cleaned 
up  over  $850.00  per 
month  in  sales  regularly. 

Thousands  of  Other 


W.Wehner.Penn. 


Men  and  Women  DoingWellJoo 

Selling  Stark  Shrubs  and  Trees  is 
healthful,  pleasant,  profitable— pre¬ 
vious  experience  not  needed,  be¬ 
cause  this  new  book  makes  the  sales 

for  you — you  are  paid  weekly  big  extra 
Sales  Prizes  and  Cash  Bonuses,  too.  Sales 
Making  Outfit  Free.  Work  in  spare  time 
and  cash  in  Big,  especially  this  year  when 
tens  of  thousands  everywhere  are  Beautify¬ 
ing  their  Home  Grounds.  Write  for  Special 
Proposition.  Send  Coupon. 

Address  Box  S.W.  108 

STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES 

at  LOUISIANA,  MO,  116  Years 


YOUR  Opportunity 
COUPON!  Use  It  TODAY 


STARK  NURSERIES,  Box  S.W.  108 

Louisiana,  Mo.  P.N.Y  8  6-32 

Send  me — without  one  cent  of  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation  on  my  part — complete  details  of  your 
Stark  Salesmen’s  proposition. 

Name _ 

P.O . . . 

St.  or  R.F.D _ State _ 


CORN  HARVESTER 

I  Best  and  fastest  machine  built. 
JOne  and  two  row  models.  One 
horse.  Carries  to  shock.  Big 
labor  saver.  Pays  for  itself  in 
one  season.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
>men.  No  twine.  Great  for  ml- 
’  lage.  FreeTrial.AgentsWanted. 
Write  for  catalog. 
BENNETT  MFG.  Co.,  Box  1  04  Westerville,  Ohio 


Cash  Checks 
Every  Week — 
YEAR-ROUND 
EMPLOYMENT 

Get  into  this  profitable,  permanent  business. 
Represent  long  -  established  concern  which 
grows  its  own  Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees  and 
Evergreens.  Also  Roses  and  other  planting 
material  for  farm  and  suburban  homes.  Earn 
$25  to  $70  weekly  commissions.  No  collections 
or  deliveries.  We  supply  FREE  equipment 
and  teacli  you  to  sell.  Now  is  the  time  to 
take  orders  for  fall  delivery. 

Write  Today  for  Full  Information 

BURR  NURSERIES 

P.  0.  Drawer  B,  Dept.  R.,  Manchester,  Conn. 


24  IRISES  $  1 

At  least  15  charming  varieties.  All  the 
rich  gorgeous  colors.  Delightfully  fra¬ 
grant.  Will  make  a  riot  of  color  in 
your  flower  garden  year  after  year. 
Very  hardy.  A  packet  of  rare  Lily  seed 
from  China  given  with  each  Iris  order. 
Send  for  catalog  of  1.000  varieties  of 
Peonies.  Irises  and  Glads. 


INDIAN  SPRING  FARMS,  Inc. 
Box  R,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


*  nrirr  Your  Golden  Opportunity  to  add  to  the 
I  I  )\  I  Beauty  of  your  Home  will  be  lost  by 
LlWlJ  JL  neglecting  to  accept  these  Greatest  of 
Plant  Bargains:  25  different  varieties 
colorful  IRIS,  including  the  lovely  Morning  Splendor, 
only  $1.  Four  Superb  PEONIES,  Pink,  Rose.  White, 
Red,  only  $1.  Four  Gorgeous  JAPANESE  IRIS,  Or¬ 
chid,  Blue,  Mahogany,  White,  Only  $1.  All  plants 
labeled  and  postpaid.  Six  orders  only  $5.  You  will 
like  these  plants  from  The  World’s  Largest  IRIS 
Farm.  Floral  Circular  FREE!  Tell  Your  Neighbors! 

A.  B.  Katkamier,  Macedon,  N.Y. 


CELERY  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties— prices  parcel  post  prepaid. 

100  .  .  $  .50  500  .  .  $  2.00 
1000  .  .  3.50  5000  .  .  15.00 

All  plants  carefully  packed  in  moss. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 
Sewell,  N.  J. 


PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Hollyhocks,  Delphiniums,  Phlox  and  260  other  varieties, 
lteauy  now.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.Y. 


Hardy  Perennials  and  Rock  Plants 

Delphiniums,  Columbines,  foxgloves,  Canterbury  Bells, 
etc.  Catalogue  mailed  free  on  request. 

Syosset  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Jackson  A ve.,  Syosset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

for  August  and  Kail  Planting.  Will  bear  fruit  next  summer. 
Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  .  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  V. 
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Two-story  Poultry  House 

Could  you  send  me  any  suggestions  for 
a  two-story  chicken  house  20x40  ft.? 

Connecticut.  H.  a. 

A  two-story  poultry  house  20x40  ft. 
in  size  need  not  differ  from  a  one-story 
building  save  in  height  and  capacity.  A 
gable  roof,  rather  than  one  with  a  single 
slope  is  usually  constructed  over  two  or 
more  stories  and.  if  this  is  made  to  give 
space  beneath  for  a  straw  loft,  warmth 
of  the  upper  floor  is  increased  and  damp¬ 
ness  more  easily  controlled.  \  entilation 
of  both  floors  may  be  accomplished  in 
the  same  manner,  through  window  open¬ 
ings  in  the  south  wall. 

The  lower  floor  is  best  made  of  con¬ 
crete  ;  the  ceiling  will  naturally  become 
the  floor  of  the  room  above.  It  should 
be  made  from  matched  flooring.  Air-tight 
walls  are  needed  to  prevent  drafts 
through  cracks,  a  single  thickness  of 
boarding  being  sufficient  if  matched  stuff 
is  used  or  other  siding  that  is  air-tight  is 
utilized.  Clapboards  upon  the  studding 
and  wall  board  for  inside  lining  makes 
a  very  desirable  wall  for  the  three  sides 
that  have  no  window  openings  if  the 
cost  is  not  prohibitive.  _  This  construc¬ 
tion  gives  a  four-inch  air  space  within 
the  walls  that  is  desirable,  though  not  es¬ 
sential.  ,  ,  ..  .  , 

Roll  roofing  of  good  grade  upon  tight 
boarding  makes  a  durable  and  economi¬ 
cal  roof,  easily  repaired  if  damaged.  The 
arrangement  of  interior  conveniences 
may  be  the  same  upon  both  floors,  a 
two-story  house  being  but  one  story 
superimposed  upon  another,  with  the 
same  needs  for  the  comfort  of  the  fowls 
and  convenience  for  the  caretaker.  Aside 
from  the  need  of  a  stairway  to  reach  the 
second  floor,  which  to  save  interior  space 
may  be  built  upon  the  outside  of  the 
building,  there  need  be  but  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  one  and  a  two-story 
building.  M-  B-  D- 

Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Aug.  1-5. — International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  Milwaukee,  TV  is. 

Aug.  1-0. — American  Institute  of  Co¬ 
operative  Marketing,  annual  conference, 

Durham,  N.  H.  , 

Aug.  6.  —  Steuben  County  Farmers 
Picnic,  Bath  Fair  Grounds,  Bath,  X.  1\ 

Aug.  8-12.  —  Cortland  County  Fair, 
Cortland,  X.  Y. ;  L.  P.  Randalk  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary,  25  Hamlin  St.,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

Aug.  10-11. — Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  Fruit  Tour  through  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley.  Particulars  from  H.  A.  Rollins,  Ex¬ 
tension  Fruit  Specialist,  Storrs.  Conn. 

Aug.  12. — Dairy  Day  at  Ohio  State 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster. 

Aug.  12. — Empire  State  Potato  Club 
Field  Day,  farm  of  Seymour  Bridge,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Steuben  County  (near  Hornell), 
N  Y. 

Aug  13. — Annual  Field  Day  and  Con¬ 
signment.  Sale  of  the  Connecticut  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marcy  I.  Berger.  Old  Litchfield  Turn¬ 
pike.  Woodbury,  Conn.  All  friends  of  the 
Jersey  breeders  are  cordially  invited. 

Aug.  16-17. — Fifth  Annual  Farm  and 
Home  Conference v  Vermont  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEX. 

Pamelia  Grange  XTo.  68.  largest  Grange 
in  Jefferson  County.  X.  Y.,  has  93  mem¬ 
bers  entitled  to  Silver  Star  certificates, 
that  is,  members  who  have  been  ^enrolled 
in  the  order  for  more  than  25  years. 
Pamelia  probably  holds  the  record  for 
the  country  in  the  number  of  quarter- 
century  memberships.  The  Grange  was 
organized  January  29,  1874. 

County  Deputy  X.  L.  Clark  of  Oswego 
County,  N.  Y.,  recently  awarded  29  Silver 
Star  certificates  to  members  of  his  own 
Grange,  Pulaski  Xo.  730.  Mrs.  Alice 
Clark,  wife  of  Deputy  Clark,  is  the  Mas¬ 
ter  of  this  Grange.  Mrs.  Clark  is  also 
the  Juvenile  County  Deputy. 

Mexico  Grange  of  Oswego  County,  X. 
Y„  added  17  new  members  at  its_last  ses¬ 
sion.  Mexico  Grange  now  has  356  mem¬ 
bers.  It  is  one  of  the  most  active 
Granges  of  the  Empire  State. 

A  district  Grange  meeting  was  held 
July  8  at  Lowvilie.  the  home  of  State 
Grange  Lecturer  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur, 
with  nearly  200  present  and  11  Granges 
represented.  Lewis  County  Treasurer 
Earl  Barnes  spoke  to  the  group  on 
“County  Finances.”  He  advised  each 
town  board  to  get  together  and  pare 
down  their  expense  accounts  and  said  the 
county  officials  and  board  of  supervisors 
would  meet  them  half  way  in  their  efforts 
to  reduce  tax  burdens. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least 
20,000  Grange  members  who  are  entitled 
to  Silver  Star  certificates  among  the 
Granges  of  the  United  States.  Over  500 
Golden  Sheaf  certificates  have  been 
awarded  already. 

Mrs.  Xellie  Merrill.  Juvenile  Deputy 
of  Jefferson  County,  X.  Y..  organized  a 
new  Juvenile  Grange  at  Point  Peninsula, 
on  July  9.  The  county  now  lias  six 
Juveniles. 

The  Middle  Atlantic  lecturers’  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  held  this  year  at  Xew  Bruns¬ 
wick,  XT.  J.  The  dates  of  the  meeting 
are  August  9-12.  Miss  Elizabeth  L._  Ar¬ 
thur  of  Lowvilie,  N.  Y.,  Lecturer  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange,  is  the  president 
of  the  conference.  Miss  Arthur  has 
placed  the  attendance  goal  for  Xew  York 
lecturers  at  125. 

The  Xew  York  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  which  is  50  years  old  this  year, 


OVERSIZE  H&Xyj 

CHICKS 


These  chicks  all  from  Purebred  Hogan  Tested 
Flocks  of  the  World’s  Finest  Bloodlines.  They 
are  cultured  and  bred  to  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker,  and  lay  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen. 
This  is  the  lowest  price  we  can  make.  We  have 
only  one  grade — The  BEST.  Don’t  miss  this 
opportunity — order  at  once.  Sieb’s  Chicks  quali¬ 
fied  to  win  §500.00  in  this  year’s  chick-growing 
contest. 


PRICES  PREPAID— 

100 

500 

Wh.,  Bf..  Br.  Leghorns  )  CA 

Anconas,  Heavy  Assorted  f 

$26.25 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks 

S.  C.  Reds.  Wh.  Wyands 
Wh.  &  Bf.  Orps 

Wh.  &  Blk.  Mins 

R.  C.  Reds,  S.  L.  Wyand* 

6.50 

31.25 

Heavy  &  Light  Asstd . 

4.50 

21.25 

Light  Assorted . 

3.50 

16.25 

Orders  less  than  100  add  25c  extra. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 

Box  150-A  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Int’l.  &  Ill.  Baby  Chicks  Associations 


WORLDS  FINEST 


17^°  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  from  blood-tested  Tancred, 

Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman  and  other 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous 
capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others?  We’ve  sold 
minor  bureaus  of  the  two  largest  Governments  in  North 
and  Soutn  America. 

Writ©  for  Our  Free  Poultry  Book. 

NOTE  LOW  PRICES 

Prices  Prepaid — Summer  Delivery  100  500 

Wh,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Ancona3 .  94.50  $22.50 

Bf.  Orpingtons  ) 

Bd.,  Wli.,  Rocks,  Reds  >• .  5.00  25.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  ) 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  8.00  40.00 

Assorted,  Light .  8.50  It. 50 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds .  4.50  22.50 

$1.00  books  order;  pay  postman  balance  plus  postage. 
100J6  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 


Leghorns-Reds-Rocks-Wyandotlcs 

New  Hampshire  Reds-Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks 


'“WELL  BRED  fr*' WELL  BREEDERS 


This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks 
State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D. ) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found. 
Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Season’s  rock  bottom  prices 
Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W,  Rocks  and 
Leghorns  Hall  Cross  Wyandottes 
12c  13c  15c 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices  to 
broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  eo  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


PULLETS 

Rugged,  Healthy,  Blood-Tested  Stock 
Range-Grown  on  our  Own  Farm 

onnnS’  ?’  Se<?s'  P,eady  t0  Lay . $1.25  each 

2M0R.  L  lt(  weeks  old .  1.00  each 

500  Barred  Rocks,  16  weeks  old...  .  1.00  each 
500  Jersey  Bl.  Giants.  16  weeks  old..  1.25  each 
500  Wh.  Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyandottes, 

16  weeks  old  .  1.25  each 

loOO  White  Leghorns,  12  weeks  old...  .90  each 

F.  0.  B.  Farm,  Shipped  by  Express 
Immediate  Delivery  —  Order  Today 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4.  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


PURE  "h  ABar.  Hocks  $6.00—100 

bred  CHICKS  SixedK:d!::;::  " 

Wh.  Leghorns  $5.50.  100S  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

Tested  Chicks  C.O.  D. — 3c  aund 

All  Summer.  One  Quality  the  Best.  One  Price  the 
Lowest.  Gardendale  Farm  Hatcheries,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

niirifp  C.O.D.— 100  Rocks,  $6;  Reds,  $7:  Leg- 
LnlLftj  honls’  S4-50:  Heavy  Mix,  $5.50:  Assorted, 
$4.50.  Free  range.  Safe  del.  guar.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  .  Box  R  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


opened  March  1,  1SS2,  under  Dr.  E. 
Lewis  Sturtevant  as  the  first  director. 
The  New  York  State  Grange  had  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  the  founding  of  the  Station, 
the  act  establishing  the  Station  becom¬ 
ing  a  law  June  20,  1880.  Since  1923  the 
Station  has  been  a  part  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  Station  has  one  of  the  j 
largest  collections  of  hardy  fruits  in  the 
world,  with  nearly  5,000  varieties  of 
fruits  included.  The  Xew  York  State 
Grange  will  hold  its  next  annual  session 
at  Geneva  the  first  week  in  February, 
1933.  This  will  be  the  60th  annual  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  State  Grange. 


Greater  Value  at 

lower 

PRICES 


FOR  <sAI  F  March  Hatched  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
l  u n  unu.  from  trapnested  stock.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  CONTENT  FARMS  .  .  Cambridge,  N.  Y, 


HILLP0T  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Big,  Vigorous,  Fast-Growing,  Heavy-Laying 

25  50  100 

Wh.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds. $2.50  §4.50  $8.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wyan .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Assorted  Surplus  .  2.15  3,75  6.50 

Special  Matings:  Wh.  Leghorns,  4c  each  ad¬ 
ditional;  other  breeds,  3c  each  additional. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three-weeks-old  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Barred 
&  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wyandottes: 
$20  per  100;  $10.50  per  50;  $5.50  per  25 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Fairporl  4*Pro6t 

Standard”  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World’s  best  strains — Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishel!  Sheppard! 
Park’s  D-32!etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary  " 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at  . 
same  price  or  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran-  J 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  L 

chicks.  Writ,  for  (all  colored  ind  Economy. Price*.  , 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
R.  D.  42.  Fairoort.  N.  Y. 


fAlRrOB 


mm 


CHICKS 

4r]/2c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  $5.50  per  100.  Rocks 
and  lteds,  $7.50  per  100.  Wyan 
dottes,  $7.50.  Broilers,  $5.50 
lc  more  in  lots  less  than  100. 

24-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100 %  delivery. 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 

Maple  Lawn  Chicks  [°nrd  feg 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . $5.00  $23.00  $45.00 

White  Ply.  Rocks .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

White  Wyandottes .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

_  Owens  Str.  R.  I.  Reds.  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Paries  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.  2D32)...  6.50  30.00  60.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mix.  $4.50 — 100;  Heavy  Mix,  $5.50 
White  Pekin  Ducklings,  $15 — 100:  $70 — 500 
Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lots. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Weisic  Chicks 


Blood-Tested  Chicks  —  Hatches  Every  Thursday 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes. 
Broiler  Cross — Wyan-Rock,  Bram-Rock.  Rhodi-Rocks. 

Write  for  chick  prices,  also  8-weelt  Pullets. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

HILLSIDE  CHICKS 

ORDER  NOW  100  500  1000 

Tane.Str.S.C. W.Leghorns  $5.00  $24  $45 

Parks  Str.  Br.  Rocks  (Per.  \  nn  -„Q 

6C32)  and  S.  C.  Reds..  /*6  00  *&8 

Heavy  Mix.  $5.50-100,  Light  Mix.  $4.60-100 
1007J  live  delivery  guaranteed.  P.  P.  Paid.  All  free 
range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulare. 

T.  i.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CLEAR  SPRING  qcuha1lciktsy 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  8.  C.  Wh.  Legs.. .$5. 50  $25.00  $45.00 

Barron  Strain  8.  C.  Wh.  Legs .  6.00  27.50  50.00 

Barred  Rox  or  R.  I.  Reds .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed  $4.50 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6 — 100; 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Write  for  new  circular  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  on  all  breeds.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop..  Box  49,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

ATI  j|  f  f  nr\/  Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

1111/11,11  I  Wh.  Leghorns...  $5  00  $25.00  $45  00 

m.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  7  00  32.00  *0.00 

miri/P  S.  C.  Reds .  7.00  32.00  *0.00 

I  lill  K  >  Heavy  Mixed _  6.00  27.50  50.00 

V  is  x  M  ix  kx  Light  Mixed .  4.50  22.50  45.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Legs. $3.25  $5.50  $25.00  $45 

Barred  Rocks  &  Wh.  Rocks .  3.50  6.00  28.00  56 

S.  C.  Reds  .  3.50  6.00  28.00  56 

Heavy  Mixed.  $5.50-100:  Light  Mixed,  $4.50-100. 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $1.50  $2.75  $5.00  $23.75  $45 

Barred  &  White  Rocks...  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.75  55 

Reds  &  White  Wyandottes  1.75  3.25  6.00  28.75  55 

Heavy  Mixed  .  1.50  2.75  5.00  23.75  45 

Satisfaction  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

TTfc  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Pttil.il.etIS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3  yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  -  Ransomvlllo,  N.  Y. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

English  Barron  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leg.  $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 
S.  C.  Barred  Rox  &  R.  I.  Reds...  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mixed,  $4.50-100.  Heavy  Mixed, $5.50- 100.  100% 
live  del.  P.P.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
EDGAR  C.  LEISTER.  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 

Dr.  Romig’s  Qualitv  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  $6 — 100:  White  Wyandottes, 
$7 — loo;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5 — 100.  We  ship  every 
Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

SUPREME  ^laetccthTd  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . $6-100 

Heavy  Mixed  . ....$5-100 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Super-Service  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $6.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed.. . .  5.00  per  100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Prepaid.  100#  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pn 

McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  $6.00  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  5.60  per  100 

Postage  paid.  i00%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLUREELEC.  HATCHERY. U.G.Herbsier.  Prop.,  McClure.  Pa. 

PAIGE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  and  Reds  $6.00 — 100.  Heavy 
Mixed,  $5—100.  We  ship  every  Monday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 

STERLING  BABY  CHICKS 

are  Guaranteed.  Low  Prices.  Free  Catalog. 

STERLING  HATCHERY,  Box  8.  Ramsey,  Tnd. 

Good  Range  Reared  Leghorn  Pullets 

lteady-to-Lay,  MRS.  BERTHA  LERRECHT,  Castleton.  N.  Y. 

Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels  p,0oId!^i’n,gtestho?k 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y 


New  Hampshire 


___ 

DFHS 

uluj 

The  Business  Man’s  Bird  for  Profits 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  and  original  breed¬ 
ers.  You  get  full  benefit  of  our  pedigreeing, 
trap-nesting,  matings,  blood-testing  (13 
years) — at  NO  extra  cost. 

Hubbard  Chicks  are  EXTREMELY  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  FOR  BROILER  PURPOSES.  Low  Mor¬ 
tality!  Rapid  Growth!  Hatches  every  week.  PUL¬ 
LETS  available  from  8  weeks  to  mature  birds. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1932  Catalog  FREE 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BREEDING 


Blood-Tested  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Aristocrats) ... $3.00  $5.00  $9  $42  $80 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) _  3.00  5.00  9  42  80 

Above  chicks  are  tested  5  years  from  flocks  that  aver¬ 
age  200  eggs  per  bird  annually.  Best  money  can  buy. 
HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  MATINGS  BELOW 
Order  Now—  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  (Thompson) ...  .$2.50  $4.00  $7  $32  $60 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Owens) _  2.50  4.00  7  32  60 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds .  2.25  3.50  6  27  50 

From  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Customers  report  rais¬ 
ing  100%  of  our  chicks  .100%  arrival  postpaid. 
Catalog  FREE.  Write — 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  75-E 
The  Dependable  Plant  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

That  Li 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 

All  blood-tested.  Write  for 
details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  and  Tancred  Strain,  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $3.25  $5.50 

Barred  P.  Rocks  or  White  Rocks _  2.25  3.75  6.50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  3.50  6.00 

500  lots  $2.50  less:  1,000  lots  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  6  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  5  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IA6.  F.  EWING  Kt.  2  McCLUKE,  I'A 

DJIDDCn  DAfllTC  Day-°ld  Premium  Quality 
DHIiKEU  KUuld  Chicks, *6 — 100;$5S — 1000. 

W  Heavy  Mixed,  $5.60-100. 
Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Prepaid.  Hatches  weekly. 
LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY  R.  5  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

Dank  dtinlre  Connecticut  accredited  stock 

Darreu  noon  vnicita  smith’s  rock  farm.  Midi.an.c.nn. 


R 


MODE  ISLAND  BED  PULLETS-16  weeks  old, 
80c.  J.  B.  DOOLITTLE  -  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HEARTY  eheatchaedy  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6 — 100.  Heavy  Mixed, 
$5.00.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAYEB  SPRINGS,  PA. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns . $5.50  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  or  8.  C.  Reds . $6.50  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed.  $5.50:  Light  Mixed,  $5.00  per  100. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  R.  Cocolamus.Pa. 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  $7.00 
— 100;  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6  50 
—100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.00—100.  Prepaid  loojt 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  R. 
I.  Reds,  $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  mixed  chicks  $6.00  per  100, 
Special  price  on  large  orders.  Hatches  each  week. 
TV rite  lor  catalogue  today. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


PULLETS 

Healthy,  well  developed  Eng.  W.  Leghorns 
10  weeks,  52e;  12  weeks,  58e;  14  weeks 
65c:  16  weeks,  75e;  IS  weeks,  85c-3 
For  immediate  shipment  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  POULTRY  FARM,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

ftUIPIfC  A  A  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $6;  Leghorns, 
WoUiRO  V.  V.  U.  $5;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5;  Light,  $5. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95 %  to 
maturity,  free.  0.  M.  EAUVER,  Box  73.  McAlisterville,  Pa 


Ducklings,  goslings,  turkey  poults 

•nd  BABY  CHICKS.  New  low  prices.  Write  for 
illustrated  Catalog  telling  how  to  rai  e  Ducks  for  Profit. 
RIDGWAY  DUCK  HATCHERY  .  LaRue,  Ohio 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  sNtocklopr?mpetdeifvery! 

Satisfaction  Guar.  EAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM, Barker,  N.Y 


INI  irkTI  INCQ  Mammoth  White  Peking 

L/U  VrIVI-illlVJD  Extra  large.  Prompt  delivery 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y 


1ARGEST  Breeders  T>/-klll4.c  in  any  quantity 
in  Maryland  Offers  -*T  Cl  tills  Write  for  prices 
-J  WEST  SHERW  OOD  FARMS  -  St.  Michaels,  Md‘ 


STRONG  BABY  BRONZE  POULTS— 10— $3.50.  50— $16; 

100— $30.  Prepaid  and  safe  arrival.  Large  Baby  Pe¬ 
kin  Ducklings,  20c.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Pa. 

BREEDING  GEESE— Young  Toulouse;  prize  stock, 
$7  pair.  CIIAS-  SMITH,  R.  D.  3,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Many  of  our  250,000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 
their  wants? 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  each  week  and  order  from  some 
breeder  whose  announcement  appears  in 
these  columns.  If  you  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  in 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  the  birds  that  you  can 
spare.  Write  for  rates  and  information 
to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT.  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th 
St..  New  York  City. 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


You  Never  Can  Tell 

You  never  can  tell  when  you  send  a  word 

Like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow 
By  an  archer  blind,  be  it  cruel  or  kind, 

Just  where  it  may  chance  to  go. 

It  may  pierce  the  breast  of  your  dearest 
friend. 

Tipped  with  its  poison  or  balm, 

To  a  stranger’s  heart  in  life’s  great  mart 

It  may  carry  its  pain  or  its  calm. 

You  never  can  tell  when  you  do  an  act 

Just  what  the  result  will  be, 

But  with  every  deed  you  are  sowing  a 
seed, 

Though  the  harvest  you  may  not  see. 
Each  kindly  act  is  an  acorn  dropped 

In  God’s  productive  soil ; 

You  may  not  know,  but  the  tree  shall 
grow 

With  shelter  for  those  who  toil. 

You  never  can  tell  what  your  thought 
will  do 

In  bringing  your  hate  or  love, 

For  thoughts  are  things,  and  their  airy 
wings 

Are  swifter  than  carrier  doves. 

They  follow  the  law  of  the  universe — 

Each  thing  must  create  its  kind, 

And  they  speed  o’er  the  track  to  bring 
you  back 

Whatever  went  out  from  your  mind. 

— Ella  Wheeler  AATlcox. 

* 

Many  farm  women  feel  themselves  to 
be  isolated  socially,  but  there  are  degrees 
of  isolation.  According  to  a  recent  news¬ 
paper  note,  Mrs.  George  Harper,  whose 
home  is  on  a  900-acre  ranch  in  Southern 
Malheur  County,  Ore.,  31  miles  from  the 
Nevada  border,  claims  to  be  the  most 
isolated  housewife  in  the  United  States. 
The  Harper  ranch-house  is  the  only 
habitation  in  the  70-mile  stretch  between 
the  Owyhee  River  and  McDermitt,  Nev. 
Let  us  hope  that  she  has,  at  least,  a 
congenial  home  circle. 

* 

The  National  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness,  with  headquarters  at 
450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  recom¬ 
mends  the  prohibition  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  dangerous  toys  such  as 
air  rifles,  cap  pistols,  slingshots,  bows 
and  arrows,  darts,  toy  guns  and  other 
devices  for  projecting  missies,  as  well  as 
the  sale  of  firecrackers  and  torpedoes. 
The  recommendation  is  part  of  a  report 
of  a  study  of  eye  accidents  in  child  play 
which  shows  that  there  are  now  in 
schools  for  the  blind  approximately  500 
children  who  have  lost  their  sight  as  a 
result  of  accidents,  chiefly  through  the 
use  of  fireworks,  air  rifles  and  other  toy 
weapons.  The  report  says  that  while 
more  than  100  American  cities  have  some 
kind  of  ordinance  restricting  the  manu¬ 
facture,  sale  or  use  of  air  rifles  and  other 
weapons  as  children’s  toys,  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  laws  are  either  inadequate 
or  not  properly  enforced.  The  chief  trou¬ 
ble  in  this,  as  in  other  conditions  in¬ 
volving  the  protection  of  children,  is  the 
negligence  or  indifference  of  parents.  One 
of  our  friends  worries  about  children 
whom  she  sees  roller-skating  on  a  busy 
State  road,  constantly  crowded  with  traf¬ 
fic.  Of  course  it  is  dangerous,  but  as 
another  friend  observes,  if  their  parents 
do  not  worry  about  them,  why  should  a 
stranger? 

* 

Next  November  we  shall  celebrate  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Louisa  May  Alcott,  whose  “Little  Wom¬ 
en’’  has  brought  pleasure  to  so  many 
girl  readers.  Although  the  name  of  Miss 
Alcott  recalls  Concord,  Mass.,  where  she 
wrote,  and  although  the  family  house 
there  is  a  memorial  to  her,  she  was  ac¬ 
tually  born  in  Germantown,  Pa.  Her 
most  popular  book  continues  to  be  “Little 
Women,”  the  sale  of  which,  in  authorized 
editions,  have  reached  918,000  copies. 
Next  in  popularity  comes  “An  Old- 
Fashioned  Girl,”  with  sales  in  the  au¬ 
thorized  editions  of  660,000  copies.  The 
total  sales  in  this  country  of  the  au¬ 
thorized  editions  of  her  works  are  said 
to  total  5,665,000  copies. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

We  have  always  liked  the  heat-proof 
glass  for  baking,  and  we  are  now  advised 
to  use  the  covered  pyrex  bakers  for  fruit 
cake.  With  the  close  lid,  one  gets  just 
the  same  effect  as  if  we  steamed  the 
cake,  and  if  the  lid  is  sealed  with  paraf¬ 
fin  one  may  then  keep  the  cake  indefi¬ 


nitely.  Such  a  cake,  in  its  transparent 
sealed  container,  finished  with  gay  Christ¬ 
mas  wrappings,  would  be  a  much-enjoyed 
holiday  gift. 

Some  gay  “stick-in-tlie-grass”  guest  ta¬ 
bles  seen  were  of  wood,  just  the  size  for 
one  person  to  rest  a  glass  or  cup  and 
saucer.  The  top  was  gaily  painted,  and 
there  were  curls  of  leaf-like  carving  at 
the  base,  to  prevent  the  pointed  stick 
from  sinking  too  deeply  into  the  grass. 
They  may  be  carried  about  the  garden 
or  lawn,  are  gaily  painted,  and  cost  $1.75 
each. 

We  noticed  recently  some  blankets  of 
virgin  wool  which  were  described  as 
tweed  fleece,  having  a  diagonal  weave 
and  heavy  fleece.  They  were  shown  in 
shades  of  gray,  brown,  tan  and  cream, 
and  in  size  66x84  inches  they  _  weighed 
from  four  to  six  pounds.  While  these 
blankets  are  suitable  for  camping  and 
touring,  they  are  also  excellent  for  home 
use.  The  price  was  $3.50  for  a  single 
blanket,  or  three  for  $10. 

Fashion  authorities  who  have  been 
studying  styles  abroad  say  that  they  do 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


591— Simple  Model. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  J4. 
1G,  IS,  20  years,  3G 
and  38-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  10  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
1  %  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


G21 — Modish  Frock. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  12, 
14,  16,  18.  20  years, 
3G  and  38-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  314  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
3  yds.  of  5-in.  rib¬ 
bon.  Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


651  —  For  the  Ma¬ 
tron.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  (Size  36  re-; 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  2%  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


559  —  Smart  Caped 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  10  requires  214 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial.  Ten  cents. 
Magazine,  10  cents. 


not  expect  any  great  changes  within  the 
next  few  months.  They  say  black  will 
continue  in  favor,  and  that  women  will 
vary  their  costumes  with  trimmings  and 
accessories.  Costumes  that  can  be  varied 
by  changes  in  collars  and  scarfs  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  interest  buyers,  while  coats 
will  depend  more  on  fur  treatment  than 
on  changes  in  style.  All  these  hints  sug¬ 
gest  that  fashion  designers  expect  buyers 
to  consider  economy.  So  far  this  Sum¬ 
mer  there  have  been  no  startling  changes 
in  style  or  silhouette.  We  are,  however, 
told  that,  the  new  French  corsets  will  be 
very  snug  above  the  waist,  so  as  to  in¬ 
crease  the  width  of  the  shoulders,  so  that 
deep  breathing  may  be  driven  out  of 
fashion. 

White  silk  raincoats  imported  from 
England  were  noted  in  a  Fifth  Avenue 
shop.  The  material  was  rubberized  Japa¬ 
nese  silk,  very  light  in  weight.  The  coats 
cost  $11.50,  in  sizes  14  to  20. 

Mosquito-repellent  stockings  are  now 
offered ;  they  are  treated  by  some  process 
that  is  invisible  but  insect  repellent. 

There  is  a  little  contrivance  that  will 


persuade  the  most  obstinate  cover  of  jar 
or  bottle  to  move.  It  clamps  over  the 
top,  and  there  is  a  handle  that  applies 
pressure  just  where  most  needed.  It 
costs  25  cents. 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Baby’s  First  Bath 

It’s  lots  of  fun  to  bathe  a  baby  if  you 
know  just  how  !  But  if  you  don’t  it  may 
seem  quite  a  task.  Most  babies,  for  the 
first  few  weeks  of  life,  are  given  basin 
baths,  so  the  first  thing  to  decide  is 
whether  you'll  hold  the  baby  in  your  lap 
or  bathe  him  on  a  table. 

If  you  use  your  lap  be  sure  to  wear  a 
rubber  apron  and  put  a  soft  towel  over 
it  for  the  baby  to  lie  on.  Pull  a  chair 
right  up  close  to  where  you  are  going  to 
sit  and  have  on  the  chair  everything 
you’ll  need  for  the  bath,  that  is,  a  soft 
washcloth,  some  soft  towels,  a  cake  of 
castile  soap,  in  a  saucer,  a  cup  of  boric 
acid  solution  and  a  basin  of  nice  warm 
water. 

You  can  test  the  heat  of  the  water  by 
putting  your  bare  elbow  into  it.  If  it 
feels  just  right  to  you  it  will  be  fine  for 
the  baby.  Don't  put  the  water  in  the 
basin  though  until  everything  else  is 
ready  for  it  cools  quickly.  Be  sure  your 
room  is  warm  but  not  hot — it  should 
never  make  you  or  the  baby  perspire.  Be 
sure  there  are  no  open  windows  or  drafts, 
blowing  on  the  child. 

If  you  are  using  a  table  for  the  bath 
the  same  things  will  be  needed  as  for  the 
lap  bath,  but  be  sure  that  your  table  is 
the  right  height  so  it  will  not  tire  your 
back,  and  be  sure  it  is  large  enough  so 
baby  can’t  roll  off.  Even  then  take  no 
chances !  Never  leave  the  baby  on  the 
table  alone  even  for  a  second. 

Now  when  everything  is  ready  and  the 
baby  undressed  the  bath  will  begin.  First 
the  baby's  head  is  washed.  If  there  are 
any  scales  on  the  scalp — a  condition  we 
call  “cradle  cap” — the  part  should  be 
soaked  with  warm  olive  oil  the  night  be¬ 
fore  and  washed  with  water  and  castile 
soap  during  the  bath.  The  scales  can 
be  gently  removed  with  a  fine-tooth  comb. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  weeks 
the  eyes  of  a  baby  should  be  washed  with 
sterile  cotton  dipped  into  boric  acid  so¬ 
lution,  not  with  water.  To  make  boric- 
acid  solution  put  three  teaspoons  of  boric- 
acid  crystals  in  a  cup.  Fill  the  cup  with 
boiling  water  and  let  it  cool.  Keep  it 
covered  and  it  can  be  used  as  long  as  it 
lasts.  If  some  of  the  crystals  do  not  dis¬ 
solve,  that  is  all  right.  Water  will  ab¬ 
sorb  just  so  much  and  no  more  of  the 
boric  acid.  The  rest  will  remain  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cup.  It  will  not  need  di¬ 
luting.  The  rest  of  the  face  is  washed 
with  water  but  no  soap.  If  the  little  nose 
is  stopped  up  at  all  clean  it  out  with  a 
piece  of  cotton  wrapped  firmly  about  the 
end  of  a  toothpick  and  diped  in  a  little 
oil.  Be  careful  not  to  leave  water  in  the 
ears,  and  unless  your  doctor  tells  you  to 
do  not  touch  a  baby’s  mouth  on  the  in¬ 
side  ! 

Be  careful  to  wash  and  carefully  dry 
each  little  crease  and  crevice  for  it  is 
here  that  chafing  takes  place  which  makes 
a  baby  restless  and  “cross”  so  often.  Dry 
each  part  of  the  baby  thoroughly  before 
washing  any  other  part,  and  do  not  use 
powder  until  the  skin  is  perfectly  dry. 
In  fact,  powder  isn’t  necessary  at  all. 
It  cakes  from  the  body  moisture  and  ir¬ 
ritates  rather  than  soothes. 

Dress  the  baby  quickly  after  a  bath, 
feed  him  and  put  him  to  sleep.  He  may 
be  so  sleepy  in  fact  that  you  will  have  to 
watch  that  he  gets  his  feeding,  but  he’ll 
sleep  like  a  little  top  after  his  bath  ! 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


We  Women  and  Our  Feet 

We  women  apparently  need  a  bit  of 
education  along  the  line  of  footwear,  and 
like  most  other  corrective  educational 
processes  it  will  no  doubt  be  slow  and 
painful  with  many  of  us.  We  cannot  lay 
all  the  blame  for  our  foot  troubles  on 
high  heels.  They  are  only  one  contribut¬ 
ing  cause,  along  with  too  short  and  too 
narrow  shoes.  These  three  evils  all  pro¬ 
duce  plenty  of  trouble,  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  of  the  three  is  greatest.  The 
results  of  short  and  narrow  shoes  are 
perhaps  more  nearly  confined  to  the  feet, 
while  those  from  high  heels  reach  up  into 
lame  backs,  internal  misplacements  and 
crooked  ankles. 

To  counteract  these  evils  every  wom¬ 
an  must  be  on  her  guard  or  a  harvest  of 
corns,  bunions,  ingrowing  nails  and  other 
agonies  will  be  sure  to  follow.  Most 
shoe  dealers  are  careful  to  measure  the 
foot  whenever  making  a  fitting,  bult 
there  are  some  who  will  carelessly  ask 
what  size  you  wish  or  look  at  your  old 
shoe.  It  is  never  safe  to  ask  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  since  various  makes  of 
shoes  run  differently  as  to  size.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  safest  to  insist  that  the  foot  be 
measured  carefully  each  time,  as  our  feet 
may  become  both  longer  and  wider  even 
after  we  fondly  hope  that  we  have  “got 
our  growth.”  Some  dealers  are  so  careful 
as  to  X-ray  the  foot  when  a  shoe  is  on 
in  order  to  see  just  exactly  where  it 
conies  on  the  foot.  That  is  an  excellent 
way  of  determining  that  the  shoe  is  a 
perfect  fit. 

The  proper  width  of  a  shoe  is  much 
more  easily  determined  than  the  length, 
because  a  tight  shoe  pinches  at  once.  But 
a  short  shoe  may,  at  a  single  trying  on, 
seem  to  be  perfectly  comfortable  and  then, 
after  some  continuous  walking,  prove  to 
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be  much  too  short.  Fortunately  women 
are  becoming  less  sensitive  to  length  in 
their  feet  and  one  frequently  hears  a  call 
for  a  six  and  a  half  or  seven,  a  seven  and 
a  half  or  eight  nowadays.  In  the  gay 
nineties  a  woman  would  have  died  with 
humiliation  if  it  had  been  necessary  to 
confess  to  such  a  number. 

The  shoe  which  is  too  short  can  pro¬ 
duce  more  agony  to  the  square  inch  than 
almost  any  other  conceivable  thing.  I 
have  seen  a  large  toe  turned  very  nearly 
to  a  right  angle  as  a  result  of  too  short 
shoes  continuously  worn.  The  pressure, 
together  with  lack  of  proper  care  of  the 
nails,  had  helped  to  produce  ingrowing 
nails  that  caused  their  owner  torture 
both  day  and  night. 

For  walking  every  woman  should  take 
a  pride  m  wearing  shoes  that  are  good 
and  long,  with  rounded  toes  and  large, 
moderately  low  heels.  The  height  of  the 
heels  should  be  determined  according  to 
the  wearer's  comfort.  Some  women  are 
comfortable  with  a  very  low  heel,  while 
others  need  a  higher  one.  The  shoes 
should  be  wide  enough  but  not  so  wide 
as  to  allow  the  foot  to  slip  around.  Some¬ 
times  a  shoe  will  slip  up  and  down  at  the 
heel.  This  can  be  remedied  by  gluing  a 
piece  of  suede  leather  in  the  back  of  the 
heel.  Many  women  find  that  a  loose  arch 
support,  which  is  made  so  that  a  number 
of  little  pieces  of  leather  can  be  slipped 
in  or  out  to  raise  or  lower  the  support  as 
needed,  gives  greater  comfort  than  a  sup¬ 
port  which  is  fastened  to  the  shoe.  These 
removable  supports  have  the  added  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  transferable  to  other 
shoes,  an  economical  feature  which  is 
not  to  be  despised. 

This  Spring,  in  shopping  around  for 
shoes  with  a  friend  who  was  suffering 
from  very  painful  ingrowing  nails,  we 
discovered  a  number  of  things.  One  was 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  find  a  good-looking, 
sensible,  black  shoe.  We  went  from  store 
to  store  in  desperation.  Finally  the  suf¬ 
fering  one  had  a  shoemaker  slit  both  toes 
of  a  pair  she  had  in  order  to  remove  the 
pressure  from  the  large  toes.  She  could 
not  wear  too  heavy  soles,  and  she  wanted 
a  fair  amount  of  style  as  well  as  comfort. 
After  weeks  of  hunting  we  finally  found 
a  rather  light-weight  oxford,  sensible 
enough  to  be  comfortable  and  yet  of  a 
very  modish  cut.  AAre  took  these  to  a  shoe 
repair  shop  and  had  the  toe  boxes  re¬ 
moved.  That  seemed  to  make  a  perfectly 
comfortable  and  satisfactory  shoe  and  did 
not  spoil  the  appearance  either.  Later 
on  we  found  another  pair  of  brown  shoes 
of  light  weight,  perforated,  unlined  leath¬ 
er  with  sensible,  heels  and  toes,  which 
were  obtainable  in  beige,  brown  or  black. 
They  promised  to  be  even  more  comfort¬ 
able  than  the  others  for  warm  weather. 

The  shoe  question  settled  we  began  to 
have  hopes  that  the  treatments  for  the 
painful  ingrowing  nails  which  had  con¬ 
tinued  all  AA'inter  might  begin  to  bear 
fruit.  For  the  benefit  of  those  suffering 
with  a  similar  trouble  I  will  give  the 
treatment  in  detail.  This  particular  pa¬ 
tient  had  tried  every  suggested  remedy 
and  found  the  following  helpful.  At 
night  each  large  toe  was  wrapped  in  a 
loose  bandage  which  was  made  very  moist 
either  with  cold  water  or  a  boric  acid 
solution.  This  was  covered  with  oiled 
silk  to  keep  the  moisture  in  all  night.  In 
the  morning  the  feet  were  bathed  in  cool 
water  and  the  ingrowing  edges  of  the 
nails  were  touched  with  carbolated  vase¬ 
line.  Then  by  the  help  of  a  cuticle  knife 
a  thin  layer  of  medicated  cotton  was  in¬ 
serted  under  the  edge  of  the  nail.  This 
removed  the  pressure  from  the  flesh  and 
relieved  the  pain.  AATe  also  found  that  a 
painting  with  cocaine  followed  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  Balsam  of  Peru  and  then  the 
insertion  of  the  cotton  helped.  Another 
remedy  which  many  have  found  helpful  is 
an  application  which  makes  a  coating  on 
the  flesh  and  tends  to  turn  the  ingrowing 
nail  out.  The  nails  should  not  be  cut  at 
the  corners  but  should  be  curved  down 
in  the  middle  and  as  little  cutting  as 
possible  should  be  done.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  keep  off  the  feet  entirely, 
and  have  the  wet  dressings  applied  con¬ 
tinuously,  not  necessarily  changing  them 
but  removing  the  oiled  silk  covering  every 
half  hour  and  pouring  the  cold  water  or 
the  boric-  acid  over  them.  JTlien  the  oiled 
silk  must  be  replaced  again.  If  these 
measures  are  taken  in  time  a  satisfactory 
recovery  may  be  made,  but  if  the  nails 
are  allowed  to  grow  in  too  long  a  surgi¬ 
cal  operation  is  necessary,  and  great  care 
has  to  be  given  when  the  nails  are  grow¬ 
ing  out  again. 

Those  who  suffer  especially  in  Summer 
from  foot  troubles  will  find  bathing  in 
cool  or  cold  water  every  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  best  treatments  for  ach¬ 
ing,  tired  feet.  A  little  Epsom  salts  add¬ 
ed  to  the  water  is  refreshing,  too.  And 
the  following  exercises  are  splendid  to 
strengthen  and  invigorate  muscles  which 
are  lagging.  Stretch  the  feet  out  in  front 
as  far  as  possible.  Curl  the  toes  upward 
as  far  as  you  can,  then  back  as  far  as 
you  can,  holding  the  heels  firmly  on  the 
floor.  Do  this  20  or  30  times  and  repeat 
the  exercise  several  times  a  day.  Also, 
stand  with  the  toes  turned  in  and  rise  as 
high  as  you  can  on  your  toes  while  in  this 
position.  Do  this  75  or  100  times  and 
repeat  several  times  during  the  day. 

ELIZABETH  BALDWIN. 


Banana  Bread 

This  is  good  in  many  ways ;  very  nice, 
made  into  sandwiches,  with  butter.  One- 
half  cup  shortening,  one  cup  sugar,  two 
eggs,  three  bananas  crushed,  one  teaspoon 
soda,  two  cups  flour  one-fourth  cup  nut 
meats,  pinch  of  salt.  Mix  well  and  in 
order  given,  bake  in  350-degree  oven  for 
40  minutes.  mbs.  c.  r. 
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Quilts,  Old  and  New 

Not  so  long  ago,  while  viewing  some 
exquisite  old  quilts  at  a  county  fair,  I 
overheard  the  conversation  of  two  women 
near-by.  “Just  look  at  those  tiny  patches, 
and  all  that  quilting !”  one  woman  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Think  oi'  the  time  it  must  have 
taken  to  make  it.  I'll  buy  my  bedspreads.” 
“1  should  say  so  !”  the  other  woman  con¬ 
curred.  “None  of  that  for  me!”  Then 
she  went  on  to  describe  to  her  friend  the 
beauties  of  a  rayon  bedspread  she  had 
just  bought. 

As  they  passed  on,  I  began  to  wonder 
if  tbe  decline  of  tbe  home  arts  may  not 
have  something  to  do  with  the  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  the  young  people  to  stay  home  in 
the  evenings,  about  which  we  hear  so 
much  nowadays.  How  many  happy  hours 
were  wont  to  be  spent  by  the  feminine 
members  of  the  household  on  quilts, 
hooked  rugs,  knitted  and  crocheted  lace, 
and  kindred  work.  These  arts  satisfied 
the  love  for  the  beautiful  and  the  creative 
urge  that  is  in  every  woman’s  heart.  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  work  in  and  for 
the  home  languishes,  the  home  ceases  to 
be  the  center  of  attraction.  Because  of 
this,  and  for  the  beauty  of  the  resultant 
work  as  well,  I  am  glad  that  the  home 


Boy's  Fancy  Patchwork  Pattern 


crafts  seem  now  to  be  taking  a  new  lease 
of  life.  Quiltings  are  again  “in,”  at  least 
in  some  sections.  One  of  my  friends  is  a 
past  master  in  the  art  of  quilt-making. 
Some  of  her  quilts  are  regular  family 
albums,  each  piece  reminiscent  of  some 
member  of  her  family  or  of  some  dear 
friend.  That  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
making  a  quilt.  Joyful  and  funny  events, 
happy  and  tender  memories,  are  all  held 
in  thrall  by  the  tiny  pieces  of  colored 
prints  of  which  it  is  made.  My  friend 
has  many  old  patterns  that  have  been 
handed  down  in  the  family.  “Log  Cabin,” 
“Double  T,”  “Boy’s  Nonsense,”  “Rose  of 
Sharon,”  and  “Rising  Sun”  are  some  of 
them.  The  very  names  have  a  quaint 
old-time  flavor  that,  to  me,  is  fascinating. 
I  especially  like  the  appliqued  patterns. 
The  tulip  pattern  is  one  that  I  admire 
very  much.  It  is  an  old  pattern  and 
quite  common,  but  beautiful,  nevertheless. 
They  seem  to  be  usually  developed  in  red 
and  green  on  a  white  background,  but  I 
prefer  other  colors  that  will  match  or 
harmonize  with  the  color  scheme  of  the 
bedroom  in  which  the  quilt  is  to  be  used. 
Pink  and  green,  yellow  and  green,  laven¬ 
der  and  green  are  all  lovely.  Today  we 
have  many  pretty,  fast  colors  from  which 
to  make  our  selection,  so  that  every  taste 
can  be  suited. 

My  friend  frequently  has  an  old- 
fashioned,  all-day  quilting  party,  and  in 
spite  of  the  modern  attractions,  such  as 
the  radio,  auto  and  movie,  women  still 
enjoy  getting  together  for  a  day  of  pleas¬ 
ant  work  and  conversation,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  enjoyment  of  a  delicious  dinner, 
quite  as  much  as  did  their  grandmothers. 
Not  so  long  ago  she  had  one  of  these 
happy,  neighborhood  affairs.  She  has  a 
lovely  old  house,  with  old-time  furniture 
that  makes  a  perfect  setting  for  such 
work.  The  grandfather’s  clock  in  the  hall 
licked  off  the  cheerful  minutes,  and  we 
sat  around  the  quilting  frame  on  some 
sturdy,  yet  beautiful  handmade  chairs 
that  had,  perhaps,  been  drawn  around 
such  a  frame  a  hundred  years  earlier. 

But  to  return  to  the  quilts :  One  of  her 
recent  ones  was  the  plain  “Boy’s  Fancy,” 
made  in  a  pretty  orchid  print  combined 
with  white.  With  a  throw  blanket  of 
orchid-colored  wool  on  the  end  of  the 
bed,  can’t  you  see  its  beautiful  color  ef¬ 
fect?  It  was  such  a  very  pretty  quilt 
that  I  saw  at  once  that  it  is  not  neces- 


Circular  Feather  Quilting  Design 

sary  to  piece  the  more  elaborate  patterns 
in  order  to  have  a  really  beautiful  quilt. 
One  can  depend  upon  color,  almost  with¬ 
out  reference  to  design,  to  produce  an  ef¬ 
fective  bed  covering.  The  best  quality  of 
long  fibered  cotton  should  be  used  for 
quilts,  this  with  close  quilting  will  in¬ 
sure  a  quilt  free  from  lumpiness  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  often  it  is  washed.  A  design  for 
quilting  which  my  friend  calls  “circular 
feather”  is  very  effective.  Another  which 
I  like  quite  as  well  is  laid  up  diagonal 


lines  in  the  center  of  the  quilt,  and  has 
an  elaborate  border  to  give  contrast. 

I  wish  every  reader  could  enjoy  such  a 
day  as  I  have  been  describing.  Not  only 
for  the  inspiration  to  go  home  and  dupli¬ 
cate  some  of  the  lovely  work  she  had  seen, 
but  also  because  of  the  happy,  social  time 
enjoyed.  It  was  a  day  of  bright  sunshine 
without  and  warmth,  laughter,  and  the 
exchange  of  harmless  neighborhood  gos¬ 
sip  within.  There  was  scarcely  a  woman 
present  but  had  arisen  early,  spent  sev¬ 
eral  hours  at  household  tasks  and  pre¬ 
pared  a  lunch  for  her  family,  before  she 
had  left  home ;  yet  all  were  apparently 
untired,  cheery  and  full  of  zest  for  the 
work  at  hand.  To  meet  and  greet  friends 
and  have  a  day  off  from  the  usual  routine 
was  a  tonic  to  every  one.  Not  all  the 
fingers  that  plied  the  needles  were  white 
and  tapering,  but  they  were  something 
better,  strong,  capable  hands,  with  badges 
of  honorable  service  upon  them. 

For  those  who  desire  a  pretty  quilt, 
and  are  in  a  hurry  to  achieve  it  by  a 
less  time-consuming  route  than  hand 
quilting,  there  has  recently  been  placed 
on  the  market,  patterns  and  a  special 
thread  for  machine  quilting.  The  thread 
is  known  as  “trim  stitch”  and  is  used 
with  a  very  coarse  machine  needle.  It 
is  used  for  the  top  thread,  only,  No.  40 
white  being  used  on  the  bobbin.  Squares 
of  white  muslin — about  12  inches  being 
the  favored  size,  usually — are  basted  to¬ 
gether  around  the  edges,  a  layer  of  cot¬ 
ton  being  first  placed  between  them.  The 
design  is  first  stamped,  of  course,  on  the 
squares  to  be  used  for  the  top.  The  heavy, 
colored  thread  stitched  on  the  outline  of 
the  pattern  is  quite  effective.  After  the 
squares  have  been  all  quilted  on  the  de¬ 
signs,  they  are  joined  together  with  the 
seams  on  the  right  side  of  the  quilt.  The 
seams  are  then  pressed  open,  and  col¬ 
ored,  bias  tape,  matching  the  color  of  the 
thread,  is  stitched  down  to  cover  the 
seam.  It  is  really  very  good-looking  and 
if  one  is  pressed  for  time  a  quilt  can  be 
made  by  this  method  in  a  short  time. 
However,  for  those  who  delight  in  the 
old-time  patterns  and  in  fine  hand  work 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  old 
methods.  Our  grandmothers  treasured 
their  quilts,  and  the  finer  specimens 
were  handed  down  in  the  family  as 
treasured  heirlooms.  May  the  custom 
revive.  ellen  johnston. 


An  Adventure  in  Home 
Decorating 

I  have  a  hobby.  I  paint  things.  I’m 
not  a  real  artist ;  I  just  paint  things, 
anything  from  the  porch  floor  to  a  china 
cup.  The  school-teacher  wished  to  come 
to  board  with  us.  We  live  in  a  big  old- 
fashioned  farmhouse,  that  is  three  stories 
on  the  ground.  The  back  parlor  had 
never  been  furnished  since  I  lived  here, 
which  is  ever  since  I  was  married.  As 
I  had  no  room  for  the  teacher,  and  as  I 
wished  to  board  her,  I  concluded  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  empty  room.  But  I  had  next  to 
no  money  to  do  it  with,  and  this  is  how 
I  managed,  with  the  help  of  my  husband 
and  my  14-year-old  boy  and  16-year-old 
girl.  You  see  I  knew  the  teacher  was  a 
lovely  young  woman,  just  the  kind  for 
my  boy  and  girl  to  be  assoicated  with. 

I  went  up  to  the  attic  to  see  what  I 
could  find.  There  was  an  old  spindle  bed 
that  belonged  to  my  husband’s  grand¬ 
mother.  And  there  were  a  couple  of 
funny-looking  old  chairs  and  a  dilapidated 
stand  which  had  two  little  raised  drawers 
on  top  and  a  drop  leaf.  The  moment  I 
saw  it  I  knew  I  had  a  beautiful  writing 
table,  in  my  mind  anyway. 

The  dust  made  me  sneeze  so  I  went 
down  and  looked  at  the  room.  The  floor 
was  not  very  good  but  the  plaster  was, 
only  badly  stained.  I  took  a  pencil  and 
paper  and  when  I  had  convinced  my  fami¬ 
ly  it  •would  cost  nothing  but  gallons  of 
paint  and  a  lot  of  hard  work  we  did  it. 
I  believe  I  got  my  color  scheme  from  a 
patchwork  quilt.  It  was  a  basket  quilt; 
the  baskets  were  green,  and  pieced  with 
white  calico  that  had  a  little  pink  rose¬ 
bud  on  it.  It  was  beautifully  quilted. 

The  ceiling  was  given  two  coats  of  flat 
white,  and  the  side  walls  w’ere  painted  a 
soft  gray.  For  the  border  I  made  a  sten¬ 
cil  four  inches  wide.  There  is  a  horizon¬ 
tal  line  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  one 
at  the  top  is  white,  at  the  bottom  it  is 
green.  In  the  middle  I  made  a  ivater  lily 
with  a  leaf  and  bud  on  each  side.  The 
lily  was  white,  the  outside  leaves  of  the 
buds  green,  the  inside  leaves  were  white 
with  pinkish  edges.  The  stems  and  leaves 
green.  Where  the  leaves  showed  the 
wrong  side  they  were  pinkish.  The  sta¬ 
mens  of  the  lily  were  yellow.  The  stencil 
was  repeated  around  the  room  close  to 
the  ceiling.  To  make  a  stencil,  take  a 
piece  of  heavy  oiled  paper,  transfer  the 
pattern  on  it,  and  cut  out  the  stencil.  An 
old  razor  blade  fastened  to  a  wooden 
handle  is  good  for  this.  I  used  artists’ 
oil  paints,  and  thinned  them  with  gaso¬ 
line,  for  the  stenciling. 

The  curtains  were  of  white  muslin  with 
a  valance  across  the  top.  This  valance 
was  stenciled  with  the  same  stencil  used 
for  the  border.  Stretch  the  cloth  over  a 
heavy  piece  of  blotting  paper  and  work 
carefully  with  paints  thinned  with  tur¬ 
pentine.  They  can  be  washed  over  and 
over  without  fading,  but  should  be  ironed 
on  the  wrong  side.  New  springs  were 
bought  and  fitted  to  the  bed,  and  a  mat¬ 
tress  made  of  an  unused  feather  bed.  It 
was  laid  flat  and  even  and  tufted  as  a 
comfortable  is  tied.  It  made  an  excellent 
mattress.  There  were  white  linen  scarves 
on  the  bureau  and  stand  edged  with 
tatting. 

There  were  two  sets  of  bed  linen.  One 


pair  of  sheets  and  pillow  cases  had  2-in. 
hems  turned  onto  the  right  side  and  faced 
down  with  bias  green  binding.  The  other 
pair  were  faced  with  a  2-in.  hem  of  pink 
and  white  gingham.  The  basket  quilt 
was  used  as  a  spread. 

A  smooth-surfaced  rug  had  the  pattern 
nearly  worn  off,  and  the  edges  badly 
broken.  It  was  nine  feet  by  12.  Six 
inches  were  cut  off  all  around,  leaving 
smooth  edges.  It  was  given  two  coats  of 
gray  green  paint.  A  border  nine  inches 
wide  left,  and  the  center  mottled  with 
green,  gray,  pink  and  white.  Use  a  1-in. 
round  brush  and  make  the  strokes  nearly 
straight  up  and  down.  Keep  trying  un¬ 
til  an  even  surface  results.  When  dry 
give  a  coat  of  good  varnish,  and  you  will 
have  a  new  and  pretty  rug.  The  wood¬ 
work  was  painted  white  and  the  floor 
gray. 

The  bed  and  chairs  and  stand  were 
sandpapered  and  given  a  coat  of  dull 
finish  varnish,  walnut  colored.  I  stole  a 
bureau  and  mirror  to  hang  over  it  from 
the  front  hall  upstairs,  and  finished  them 
with  walnut  varnish.  A  glass  candle¬ 
stick  with  a  pink  candle  stood  on  each 
end  of  the  bureau. 

The  pictures  were  especially  a  matter 
of  pride.  I  found  three  little  frames 
about  seven  inches  by  nine,  painted  them 
green  and  put  in  a  glass.  The  first  pic¬ 
ture  was  a  fashion  plate  from  a  Godey’s 
Lady’s  Book,  of  the  vintage  of  1856;  the 
second  a  plate  from  Peterson’s  Magazine, 
1870,  the  third  a  steel  engraving  from 
Peterson’s,  1880.  I  shall  put  a  pretty 
plant  in  the  window,  and  I  am  crocheting 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Pieced  Butterfly  Quilt. — This  attractive  quilt 
pattern  will  use  up  the  scraps  about  the  house. 
In  the  quilt  from  which  this  pattern  was  taken, 
the  wings  of  the  butterflies  are  made  from  a 
material  that  nicely  represents  this  part  of 
the  butterfly,  but  the  other  parts  may  be  made 
from  any  scraps  of  plain  materials  or  prints. 
The  price  of  the  pattern  is  13  cents.  Send  or¬ 
ders  to  Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  catalog  of  pat¬ 
terns  of  old-time  quilts  is  also  13  cents. 

a  rug  to  go  in  front  of  the  bed.  The  cen¬ 
ter  will  be  hit  or  miss  of  white  and  green 
and  pink,  and  the  border  will  be  gray. 

The  expense  for  springs,  paint,  var¬ 
nish,  etc.,  was  between  $12  and  $15.  And 
it  is  a  pretry  satisfactory  room. 

MARY  S.  HITCHCOCK. 


Cakes  from  Illinois 

Is  there  anything  more  thoroughly  sat¬ 
isfying  to  the  heart  of  the  true  house¬ 
wife-cook  than  words  of  praise  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  cake  taken  to  a  social  or  served 
at  home  and,  true  test  of  compliments,  a 
request  for  the  recipe?  For  years  my 
mother  collected  recipes  of  various  kinds, 
so  that  when  I  entered  a  home  of  my  own 
almost  13  years  ago  she  passed  on  a  large 
number  of  “tried  and  true”  recipes  or 
“rules.”  I  have  continued  the  good  work. 

A  ginger  cake  recipe  gleaned  from  “My 
Favorite  Recipe  Book,”  compiled  25  years 
ago  by  an  enterprising  church  society  in 
Northern  Wisconsin,  has  been  used  ever 
since  in  my  girlhood  home,  and  in  mine 
since  it  was  founded.  Among  folks  in 
our  town  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  “the 
best  ginger  cake  I  ever  ate,”  and  my  hus¬ 
band  prefers  it  to  any  other  kind. 

To  make  it  use  three-fourths  cup  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  one-lialf  cup  shortening,  one 
cup  molasses,  two  eggs,  2%  cups  flour 
sifted  with  one  teaspoon  each  of  salt,  cin¬ 
namon  and  ginger,  one-half  teaspoon 
cloves  and  two  teaspoons  soda.  Last  add 
one  cup  boiling  water.  Cream  together 
the  eggs,  well-beaten,  and  sugar.  Melt 
the  shortening  and  add.  Measure  mo¬ 
lasses  in  cup  in  which  shortening  was 
first  measured,  and  stir  all  well.  Add 
sifted  flour,  salt,  soda  and  spices  and 
mix  well.  This  will  make  a  very  stiff 
batter.  Then  pour  in  one  cup  boiling 
water  and  stir  until  smooth.  This  batter 
is  very  thin,  but  do  not  add  any  more 
flour.  Bake  in  greased  and  floured  tin 
in  350  degrees  Fahr.  oven,  or  a  moder¬ 
ately  hot  one.  The  texture  of  this  cake 
is  very  fluffy.  Sometimes  I  vary  this 
recipe  by  using  only  one-fourth  cup  sugar, 
one-half  cup  extracted  honey  and  one- 
half  cup  molasses.  We  do  not  care  for 
any  icing  on  this  cake. 

An  invitation  from  a  new  acquaintance 
to  a  Sunday  dinner  so  that  our  husbands 
might  meet  (and  where  do  men  feel  more 
satisfied  with  the  world  in  general  than 
at  a  table  where  an  appetizing  array  of 
good-smelling  food  is  spread?)  discovered 
to  me  a  cake  of  wonderful  flavor  and  un¬ 
usual  texture.  As  I  complimented  our 
hostess  I  made  bold  to  ask  for  the  cake 
recipe  which  she  gladly  typed  for  me.  Its 
texture  named  it  velvet  cake  ! 

It  requires  iy2  cups  granulated  sugar, 
one-half  cup  butter,  creamed  until  fluffy, 
four  well-beaten  egg  yolks  added.  Dis¬ 


solve  two  tablespoons  cocoa  in  five  table¬ 
spoons  boiling  water  and  add  to  above 
mixture.  Sift  together  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  1%  cups  flour  and  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder.  Add  to  creamed 
ingredients  alternately  with  one-half  cup 
milk.  Stir  in  thoroughly  one  teaspoon 
vanilla  and  lastly  fold  in  the  four  well- 
beaten,  but  not  dry,  egg  whites.  Bake  in 
a  tube  pan  45  minutes  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven.  Ice  with  a  butter  icing  made 
of  one  tablespoon  butter  creamed  with 
one  cup  confectioner’s  sugar  and  thinned 
with  sufficient  cream  to  make  it  of  spread¬ 
ing  consistency.  Flavor  with  vanilla. 

A  recipe  for  cocoa  layer  cake  brought 
back  from  “York  State”  by  a  friend  who 
had  been  visiting  her  sister  “back  East” 
is  easy  to  make,  and  economical.  Sift  to¬ 
gether  four  times  one  cup  granulated 
sugar,  iy2  cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  soda 
and  one-half  teaspoon  salt.  Melt  one- 
fourth  cup  shortening  into  which  stir  two 
tablespoons  cocoa,  making  certain  that  it 
becomes  smooth.  Beat  together  with  an 
egg-beater  one  egg  and  one  cup  butter¬ 
milk  or  sour  milk.  Add  to  this  last  the 
cocoa  mixture  and  blend  well.  Stir  in 
the  dry  ingredients  and  flavor  with  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  vanilla.  Bake  in  two  small  layer 
pans  in  a  moderate  oven.  Put  together 
with  butter  icing  made  as  for  velvet  cake, 
adding  one  square  metled  chocolate  to  it. 

Not  so  long  ago  at  a  gathering  of 
women  at  the  home  of  a  friend  a  delicious 
fruit  cake  was  served.  The  hostess  was 
a  gray-haired  mother  who  for  years  and 
years  has  had  the  care  of  a  semi-invalid 
son — he  gets  around  on  crutches — and  so 
finds  it  necessary  to  do  her  work  in  the 
easiest  possible  manner.  She  made  the 
cakes  several  days  before  the  meeting,  and 
iced  them  the  preceding  day.  When  I 
asked  her  where  she  got  the  recipe  for 
so  well-flavored  a  cake  she  said,  “Laws- 
a-me !  I  couldn’t  tell  you,  I’ve  used  it 
s'long.”  Originally  it  came  from  the 
Iloosier  State  as  far  as  she  knew,  for 
there  she  was  born. 

Boil  together  for  three  minutes  one 
cup  granulated  sugar,  one  cup  coffee  in¬ 
fusion,  one-half  cup  shortening,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  each  ginger,  cinnamon  and  cloves, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  and  1  lb.  raisins 
or  raisins  and  currants.  When  cool  add 
two  cups  flour  sifted  with  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder  and  one  teaspoon 
soda.  Pour  one-third  cup  hot  water  over 
one  cup  walnut  meats  and  add  to  mixture, 
stirring  until  smooth.  The  walnut  meats 
are  first  broken  into  suitable-sized  pieces. 
Bake  in  a  loaf  pan  or  in  a  shallower  pan 
as  long  as  the  cake  is  at  least  iy2-inch 
thick.  She  said  citron  and  orange  and 
lemon  peels  made  the  cake  better,  but  she 
had  none  in  it  that  day.  Bake  slowly.  Ice 
with  boiled  icing.  This  cake  keeps  well. 

Potato  cake  sounds  very  prosaic  but 
just  wait  until  you  have  eaten  a  piece  of 
it !  Cream  together  two  cups  granulated 
sugar  and  one  cup  shortening.  Then  add 
one  cup  hot  mashed  potatoes.  Stir  in 
four  well-beaten  eggs  and  then  three- 
fourths  cup  sour  milk.  Melt  two  squares 
of  chocolate,  mixing  into  it  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wet  ingredients  until  it  is 
smooth  and  then  adding  it  to  the  first 
mixture.  Sift  together  two  cups  flour, 
and  one  teaspoon  each  of  soda,  baking 
powder,  cinnamon  and  cloves,  and  add. 
Lightly  flour  one  cup  walnut  meats, 
broken  up,  one  cup  raisins  and  one  cup 
currants,  and  stir  into  batter.  Citron  or 
lemon  and  orange  peels  may  be  added. 
Bake  in  loaf  pans  in  a  moderate  oven. 
For  a  Christmas  box  to  be  sent  to  a  col¬ 
lege  girl  who  could  not  come  home  for  the 
holiday  season  we  made  a  double  recipe 
and  baked  it  in  a  large  round  pan.  We 
iced  it  with  boiled  icing  and  sprinkled  it 
with  green,  red,  silver  and  gold-colored 
cake  candies,  and  patted  some  into  the 
icing  on  the  sides.  The  young  girl’s 
mother  received  glowing  accounts  of  the 
reception  of  the  cake  at  a  party,  for  all 
the  girls  who  couldn’t  get  home  for  the 
glad  season. 

And  now  for  my  own  sour  cream  cake  ! 
This  cake  with  its  slightly  more  solid 
quality  is  a  favorite  with  my  husband, 
who  cares  little,  as  a  rule,  for  white  cake. 
Sift  together  1  y2  cups  flour,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  iy2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
and  one-half  teaspoon  salt.  Break  into  a 
measuring  cup  two  eggs  and  fill  the  cup 
with  sour  cream.  Beat  together  -well  and 
add  one  cup  granulated  sugar.  When 
well  blended  stir  in  the  sifted  ingredients 
and  flavor  with  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Bake  in  a  loaf  pan  or  in  two  small  layer 
pans.  If  baked  in  a  loaf  ice  with  boiled 
or  with  sure  fire  icing.  If  baked  in  lay¬ 
ers  put  whipped  cream  between  the  layers 
and  pile  it  high  on  top.  Place  where  it 
is  cool  for  24  hours  and  the  cream  will 
have  set  stiff. 

Did  you  ever  try  a  pinch  of  ginger  in 
a  chocolate  icing  to  be  used  on  a  chocolate 
cake?  The  ginger  must  be  used  with  dis¬ 
cretion. 

Try  adding  a  small  amount  of  flour  to 
your  butter-sugar  mixture — say  one-half 
cup — before  adding  beaten  eggs  and 
liquid.  It  will  keep  the  liquids  from 
causing  a  curdling  of  the  shortening. 

ESTELLE  M.  GARRETT. 


Popcorn  Balls 

Pop  enough  corn  to  make  six  quarts 
after  popping.  Boil  together  one  cup 
molasses  and  one  cup  white  sugar  until 
it  is  brittle  when  dropped  in  cold  water. 
Take  from  stove  and  beat  till  it  begins  to 
thicken,  then  beat  in  one-fourth  teaspoon 
soda.  When  it  is  full  of  bubbles  pour 
over  corn  and  stir  in.  Mold  it  into  balls 
with  buttered  hands.  It  it  gets  too  cool 
to  stick  set  tbe  pan  in  a  pan  of  hot 
water  to  warm  it. 
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Th*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


August  6,  1932 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK  j 


I  was  interested  in  the  item  in  the 
July  2  issue  by  E.  A.  N.  relative  to  un¬ 
ordered  merchandise.  Some  little  time 
ago  I  received  an  unordered  fountain  pen, 
probably  it  would  cost  as  much  as  50c 
in  a  local  store.  With  it  was  a  bill  for 
$4.  Needless  to  say  I  was  not  especially 
pleased.  I  did  not  send  the  $4,  but  I 
drafted  a  nice  little  legal  opinion  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the 
parties  to  such  a  transaction  and  sent  it 
to  the  pen  company  along  with  a  bill  for 
$10  for  legal  services,  giving  them  a 
credit  for  $4  and  showing  a  balance  due 
me  of  $6.  requesting  immediate  payment. 
I  have  heard  nothing  further  from  the 
company,  nor  have  they  as  yet  remitted 
the  $6.  If  generally  adopted  the  plan 
might  help  to  abate  this  nuisance.  And 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  collect  the  $6 
for  me.  W.  L.  W. 

Maine. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  suggestions  yet. 
It  is  just  as  fair  to  send  legal  advice  not 
asked  for  as  to  send  merchandise  not 
ordered.  And  quite  as  proper  to  send 
a  bill  for  one  as  for  the  other.  The  legal 
advice  in  this  case  at  least  was  of  better 
quality  than  the  merchandise.  But  if  we 
were  to  attempt  to  collect  the  bills,  we 
would  want  to  change  our  rule  to  make 
no  charge,  and  demand  a  100  per  cent 
retainer  in  advance  with  no  encourage¬ 
ment  for  a  collection. 


E.  Dalitz,  representing  S.  B.  Shoffer 
&  Co..  Inc.,  sales  engineers,  1440  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City,  called  and  wanted 
to  list  my  property,  also  wanted  an  ad¬ 
vance  payment  of  half  of  1  per  cent 
which  would  amount  to  $150.  Do  you 
know  of  their  getting  results  in  selling 
property?  e.  j.  h. 

New  York. 

We  find  no  financial  rating  for  the 
company.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  or  any 
other  concern  asking  credit  or  payments 
in  advance  to  furnish  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  responsibility  and  integrity. 
Moreover  if  you  pay  an  agent  or  “sales 
engineers”  $150  as  a  listing  fee  you  have 
no  legal  way  to  get  your  money  back  if 
he  fails  to  make  a  sale.  It  is  time  enough 
to  pay  a  fee  for  selling  a  farm  after  the 
sale  has  been  made,  the  price  paid  and 
title  passed.  We  advise  that  all  agree¬ 
ments  with  agents  contain  this  provision, 
and  no  advance  fee  under  any  circum¬ 
stance. 

I  am  writing  in  regard  to  M.  W. 
Weld,  Altoona,  Pa.  lie  came  through 
here  selling  carbide  for  the  Shawinigan 
Products  Corp.,  of  110  William  St..  New 
York.  He  came  to  my  place  April  30 
selling  two  cans  for  $9,  which  was  $2 
less  than  I  had  been  paying  for  it,  and 
bought  two  cans.  It  was  to  be  at  my 
local  station  May  9  and  I  have  not  heard 
of  it  yet.  I  wrote  the  State  Road  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Pennsylvania  for  his  license 
number,  car  number  and  post  office  ad¬ 
dress,  which  I  am  enclosing  to  you.  If 
you  can  get  this  $9  for  me  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  it  very  much.  M.  L.  s. 

West  Virginia. 

The  Shawinigan  Products  Corp.  tell 
us  that  M.  W.  Weld  was  never  in  their 
employ  and  that  his  activities  and  state¬ 
ment  that  he  represents  them  are  very 
disturbing  to  them.  The  information  they 
get  about  him  always  comes  after  he  has 
covered  a  territory  and  it  is  impossible  to 
know  where  he  is  headed  for  next,  and 
they  have  been  unable  to  catch  up  with 
him.  He  originally  claimed  to  be  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Colt  Generator  Company  and 
later  for  the  Eastern  Light  Company  and 
now  claims  he  represents  the  Shawini¬ 
gan  Products.  If  any  of  our  readers  can 
give  Mr.  Weld's  present  location  or  any 
information  as  to  his  whereabouts  we 
will  be  glad  to  have  it.  We  could  not 
trace  him  through  his  automobile,  as  he 
has  not  renewed  the  license  with  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 


Yesterday  we  received  50  baby  chicks 

from  the  -  Hatchery  free  of  charge, 

with  only  64  cents  postage  due.  And  my 
husband  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  favor  and  promptness  with  which  you 
handled  the  affair,  as  we  know  without 
your  help  we  couldn't  have  received  one 
chick.  Yours  is  the  best  and  only  real 
aid  we  poor  farmers  have  out  here.  If 
there  is  any  charge  please  let  us  know. 

New  York.  MRS.  L.  a.  j. 

We  were  able  to  bring  about  a  prompt 
adjustment  of  this  complaint.  We  are 
not  always  able  to  do  so,  but  when  a 
complaint  is  well  founded  and  the  com¬ 
pany  jealous  of  its  reputation  we  find 
they  are  ready  to  meet  the  customer 
more  then  half  way  in  order  to  satisfy 
him.  We  are  glad  to  have  been  of  use 
in  this  case. 


Would  you  look  up  B.  Balish,  1092 
Jackson  Ave..  New  York  City?  He  is 
coming  through  here  next  week  buying 
sweet  corn.  a.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

One  of  our  friends  has  an  unpaid  bill 
against  Mr.  Balish,  a  long  time  standing, 
and  we  have  been  unable  to  collect  it. 
From  this  experience  and  from  reports 
of  Benny  Balish's  operation  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  Michigan  and  West¬ 
ern  States,  we  advise  Pennsylvania  farm¬ 
ers  to  have  cash  in  advance  before  they 
ship  sweet  corn  or  any  other  product  to 
Benny  Balish  or  to  any  concern  con¬ 
trolled  by  him. 

I  am  enclosing  this  letter  which  I  am 
inclined  to  think  has  a  catch  in  it,  and 
would  like  to  know  if  the  senders  are 
reliable.  If  not  you  may  publish  same 
and  save  others  from  being  caught  in 
some  kind  of  money  deal.  Publisher’s 
Desk  has  put  us  on  our  guard  for 
years.  c.  J.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  enclosure  states  that  a  package  is 
“held  at  your  risk.”  There  is  no  identi¬ 
fication  for  it  and  no  intimation  as  to 
where  or  who  it  is  from.  Our  friend 
advised  them  that  lie  had  not  ordered  any 
package  and  until  lie  had  further  infor¬ 
mation  was  not  interested.  This  is  the 
proper  answer.  Blind  demands  of  this 
kind  are  safest  in  the  waste-paper  basket. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  vultures  who  send 
goods  to  deceased  parties  whose  names 
appear  in  obituary  columns,  and  the 
bland  statement  that  they  were  ordered 
some  time  before  for  delivery  on  that 
particular  day.  We  have  known  bereaved 
families  to  accept  such  goods  only  to 
find  there  was  a  deceit  in  the  whole 
thing. 

Will  you  examine  the  enclosed  book 
and  let  me  know  what  you  think  of 
same?  If  it  is  a  fake  I  cannot  figure 
liow  anyone  could  print  such  a  book. 

New  Jersey.  w.  L.  G. 

The  book  sets  forth  the  electronic 
theory  of  life  and  rejuvenation,  and  is 
compiled  by  Otto  Overbeck.  The  object 
is  to  sell  the  rejuvenator,  an  appliance 
that  assists  circulation  and  is  said  to 
cure  many  ills.  We  do  not  see  any  merit 
in  such  devices,  and  have  referred  to 
them  many  times.  The  amount  of  elec¬ 
tricity  generated  would  have  no  effect  on 
the  system,  and  devices  of  the  sort  should 
never  be  used  without  the  consent  and 
instruction  of  the  family  physician. 

Have  you  in  the  files  of  Publisher’s 
Desk  any  data  of  the  Metro  Sales  Co., 
Cleveland.  Ohio?  They  claim  to  sell  real 
estate.  Their  letters  are  signed  by  one 
S.  R.  Bradley.  We  had  a  call  from  their 
agent  who  assured  us  that  our  property 
was  most  desirable  and  boosted  the  price 
to  what  lie  said  he  could  sell  it  for  and 
dispose  of  it  in  two  months  for  cash  at 
his  price.  But  we  should  pay  him  $37.50 
for  advertising.  He  would  not  wait  over 
till  the  next  day  for  us  to  consider  the 
proposition.  In  fact  he  seemed  to  be 
in  a  hurry  to  get  out  of  the  State.  If 
you  have  any  information  on  this  propo¬ 
sition  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

Vermont.  h.  w.  e. 

Tliereis  no  rating  given  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  agency  books  for  this  company, 
and  from  the  fact  that  they  are  asking 
for  an  advance  fee  we  could  not  recom¬ 
mend  them. 


MAKE  YOUR  PLANS  NOW 

to  visit 


The  New  York  State  Fair 

and  Agricultural  Exposition 

At  Syracuse — September  5  to  10 


The  New  York  State  Fair  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  annual  events  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  furnishes  instructive  entertainment  for 
every  member  of  the  family  and  it  attracts  visitors  from  all  States  of  the 
Union.  One  who  has  never  visited  the  Fair  finds  it  difficult  to  picture  the 
great  buildings  used  to  house  the  exhibits,  and  the  wide  selection  of  amuse¬ 
ment  and  entertainment  that  is  offered  each  day  and  night. 


Q'l'Or'lC  The  big  modern  barns  contain  the  finest 
specimens  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and 
Swine.  All  the  leading  breeds  are  represented  and  the  lover  of  animals 
will  find  a  visit  to  the  cattle  barns  alone  worth  a  trip  to  the  Fair. 


Tf  '  I  '  'V  The  Poultry  Building  contains  a  wide  variety  of 
fowls  of  all  kind.  The  finest  birds  in  the  country 
compete  here  for  prizes — while  manufacturers  display  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  P oultry  equipment.  It  is  the  greatest  poultry  show  in  the  world. 


SOMETHING  OF  INTEREST  FOR  EVERYONE 

The  Women's  Building  is  a  paradise  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
domestic  arts.  The  Horticulturist  will  find  a  wealth  of  fruits,  flowers,  etc., 
in  the  Horticultural  Building.  The  Boys  and  Girls  have  their  own  modern 
building  where  their  works  are  on  display;  the  magnificent  Grange  Exhibits 
are  both  interesting  and  instructive,  and  the  exhibits  of  the  various  State 
Institutions  give  some  idea  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Institutions. 

The  Daniel  P.  Witter  Agricultural  Museum  is  the  largest  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  collection  of  century-old  farm  machinery  in  the  State. 


The  famous  Indian  Village  is  peopled  and  constructed  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Five  Nations. 


Working  Demonstrations  of  Newest  Farm  Machinery ! 

SIX  BIG  DAYS  AND  NIGHTS 

Running  Horse  Races — Musical  Revue  Features  Night  Show — 
Clean,  Bright  Midway — Fireworks  Every  Evening. 

Tourist  Camp  on  Fair  Grounds! 

Unlimited  Free  Parking! 

Special  Rates  on  All  Railroads! 

A  MILLION  DOLLAR  SHOW  for  50  cents ! 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

There  are  three  classes  of  people  who 
should  read  this  book: 


1.  All  those  who  are  deaf,  because  it  speaks  their  language 

and  presents  their  thought. 

2.  All  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  deaf  or 

hard  of  hearing  because  it  shows  them  how  to 
be  companionable. 

3.  All  others  who  are  interested  in  life. 


I  am  enclosing  an  account  against  M. 
Kudan,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y\,  for  50  bushels 
of  potatoes  he  bought  from  me  at  60 
cents  per  bushel,  $30.  He  gave  me  a 
check  that  came  back,  not  funds  enough 
to  pay  it.  Now  I  would  like  you  to  col¬ 
lect  it  if  you  can.  r.  e.  s. 

Vermont. 

We  failed  in  getting  any  settlement 
from  Mr.  Kudan.  The  account  was 
closed  and  no  longer  held  at  the  bank. 
We  had  two  attorneys  make  an  attempt 
to  collect  it  but  both  reported  back  that 
the  account  was  worthless,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  collect  and  it  would  not 
pay  to  press  the  matter  by  suit.  We  em¬ 
phasize  the  need  of  careful  check-up  of 
references  before  delivering  goods. 

Received  cheek  for  $142.20  from  - 

in  full  payment  of  account  with  the  con¬ 
cern.  What  do  I  owe  you  for  this  ser¬ 
vice?  It  sure  gets  results.  Thank  you. 

New  York.  o.  H.  H. 


As  an  illustration  of  the  way  thoughtful  and  in¬ 
telligent  people  regard  this  book  read  this : 

The  copy  of  your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  which  I  loaned  to  a  family 
who  is  rapidly  moving  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  just  got  back  to  me 
yesterday.  I  went  to  bed  with  if,  spent  the  night  reading  it,  and  have 
to  thank  you  for  a  happy  although  sleepless  night. 

YTou  have  made  a  contribution,  a  brand  new  contribution,  to  a  new 
field  of  literature.  You  have  opened  up  the  soul  of  the  deaf  to  a  eallou3 
public,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  your  book  will  be  quoted  many  times  in 
the  next  thousand  years. 

And  quite  as  important,  you  have  helped  to  cheer  the  souls  that  live 
in  the  kingdom  of  silence.  It  is  so  simple  in  style,  so  graphic  and  read¬ 
able,  so  intimately  personal  and  tender  that  you  kept  me  thinking  all 
the  while  of  Ike  Marvel  and  his  comfortable  ramblings  in  “The  Reveries 
of  a  Bachelor”  and  “My  Farm  at  Edgewood,”  and  the  easy  jog-trot  of 
Thackeray.  You  have  many  of  the  graces  of  both  these  men,  but  I 
judge  that  you  lack  the  habit  that  both  of  them  solaced  their  souls  with, 
namely,  a  corn-cob  pipe  and  Virginia  tobacco.  Your  volume  is  literally 
a  “store  of  accumulated  philosophy  and  sunshine”  for  the  deaf.  And  it 
is  as  fascinating  to  me  as  it  was  to  my  little  deaf  friend. 

I  congratulate  you  and  I  thank  you  for  vour  volume  all  in  the  same 
breath.  (Signed)  E.  C.  BRANSON. 

The  University  of  N.  C.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

PRICE,  $1.00  POSTPAID 


We  have  no  bill  whatever  to  render 
for  our  work  in  this  case.  It  is  always 
payment  enough  to  know  that  we  have 
helped  out  a  subscriber. 


Dr.  Mayo  says  the  human  body  is 
worth  67  cents.  How  does  he  explain  a 
doctor's  bill  for  $500  worth  of  repairs 
on  a  67-cent  machine?  —  Schenectady 
Union-Star. 


Sent  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

Care  of  Ferns  in  the  House 

I  have  a  fine  Boston  fern  at  present  in 
excellent  condition.  What  care  is  re¬ 
quired?  I  have  been  unable  to  keep  any 
of  these  ferns  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half.  H.  M. 

Perfect  drainage  and  care  in  watering 
are  special  needs  of  house  ferns.  Heavy 
clay  is  undersirable,  and  any  waterlogged 
soil  will  be  harmful.  There  should  be 
plenty  of  drainage  material  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pot.  The  soil  should  he 
porous,  a  desirable  mixture  being  equal 
parts  leaf  mold,  sand  and  fibrous  loam, 
broken  up  but  not  sifted.  Water  should 
be  given  when  the  soil  is  reasonably  dry, 
and  it  should  then  be  allowed  to  dry  out 
before  being  watered  again.  Do  not  let 
the  pot  stand  in  water  in  a  jardiniere. 

While  few  ferns  like  direct  sunlight, 
they  need  light  as  much  as  other  plants 
do,  and  should  not  be  set  in  dark  corners. 
A  north  window  is  a  desirable  place  for 
ferns.  During  the  Summer  they  do  well 
in  a  sheltered  place  outside.  Tour  Bos¬ 
ton  fern  should  do  well  on  a  porch,  or 
where  shrubs  or  trees  give  a  little  shelter, 
until  chilly  rains  begin  in  the  Fall.  The 
commonest  trouble  with  Boston  ferns  in 
the  house  is  careless  or  irregular  water¬ 
ing.  There  is  usually  an  extensive  root 
system,  and  if  merely  watered  enough  to 
moisten  the  surface,  and  drain  out  direct¬ 
ly  at  the  bottom,  the  center  of  the  ball 
of  roots  may  be  constantly  dry. 

House  ferns  should  be  looked  over  for 
scale  infestation.  The  common  green¬ 
house  scale,  if  unchecked,  may  cause 
serious  injury.  The  tiny  insects,  hidden 
under  a  turtle-like  shell,  will  be  seen 
along  the  mid-rib,  and  under  side  of 
leaves.  An  occasional  bath  in  soapsuds, 
2  lbs.  to  five  gallons  of  water,  will  dis¬ 
courage  them ;  the  old  scales  may  be 
rubbed  off  with  a  bit  of  sponge  or  cot¬ 
ton  on  a  pointed  stick,  dipped  in  the 
soapy  water.  Common  laundry  soap  may 
be  used,  but  whale-oil  soap  is  preferable. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  cans,  delivered,  qt., 
51/2  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows, 

fresh  milk,  registered,  $100  to  $125;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  choice,  $80  to  $90;  cows, 

fresh  milk,  grades,  good,  $05  to  $75;  cows, 

fresh  milk,  grades,  medium,  $50  to  $00;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  common,  $30  to  $40;  beef 

cows  and  bulls,  100  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5;  veal 
calves,  milk  fed.  prime,  $5  to  $0.50;  lambs, 
choice  to  good,  $5.50  to  $0.50;  chickens,  live, 
large  breeds,  lb.,  25  to  20c;  broilers,  live, 
average  214  or  more,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  fowls,  live, 
mixed  breeds,  lb.,  14  to  10c;  eggs,  local,  fresh, 
mixed,  doz.,  24  to  26c. 

Retail.— Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  12 
to  14c;  milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  sold  from 
stores,  qt.,  10c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  15  to  10c; 
cream,  heavy,  qt.,  55  to  00c;  butter,  farmers’ 
delivery,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  butter,  creamery  prints 
and  rolls,  lb.,  21  to  22c;  cheese,  whole  milk, 
lb.,  24  to  25c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  16  to 
18c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10  to  13c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  doz.,  30  to  32c;  eggs,  western,  fresh, 
doz..  17  to  19c;  chickens,  native  roasters,  lb., 
35  to  37c;  broilers,  fancy,  dressed,  lb.,  32  to 
35c;  fowls,  lb.,  21  to  24c;  ducks,  lb.,  19  to 
21c;  potatoes,  new  crop,  pk.,  25  to  29c;  blue¬ 
berries,  local,  plenty,  qt.,  12  to  15c;  berries, 
blackcap  and  red  raspberries,  qt.,  20c. 

F.  A.  C. 


POTATO  DIGGERS 

The  “Success  Junior”  for  the  small  grow¬ 
er  and  the  Elevator  Digger  for  the  larger 
producer.  Both  big  labor  savers  and 
money  makers.  Let  us  help  you  make 
more  money  from  your  potato  crop  this  year. 

Ask  for  description  of  these  Farquhar 
and  Iron  Age  Diggers.  Harvest  the  early 
crop  with  a  "Success  Junior." 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited,  Box  230,  York,  Pa. 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  A  Cole  11  power  works  directly 
from  an  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant.  In  use 
over  three  years.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


r  rtig  O  N  Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 
la  Vt  I  O  \t  I B  acid,  odorless,  indistructible.  15  year 
life.  Guaranteed.  150  ampere  cell,  $1.90.  Other  sizes. 
Generating  Plant  Bargains.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  4 5  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  for  general  farm 
work.  JOS.  E.  SCHANNO,  Milford,  Dike 
Co.,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


MAN  WOULD  like  work  on  poultry  farm,  some 
experience:  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
4066,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  EXPERIENCED  farmer  wants  position 
on  farm;  good  milker  and  teamster;  honest, 
sober,  reliable.  SUPT.,  485  Central  Park  West, 
New  York  City. 


CARETAKER  OR  DAIRYMAN  on  gentleman’s 
plane;  middle-aged,  married,  no  children:  best 
references:  10  years  in  last  place.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4120,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM-HAND  WANTS  job  dairy  and  poultry 
experience,  all-around  man  on  small  place,  or 
caretaker;  reference;  space  for  car.  GEO. 
MARSH.  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


PRIVATE  ESTATE — Can  you  use  this  man? 

Country-bred,  married  man  seeking  outdoor 
work,  willing  instruct  your  present  dairyman 
and.  if  necessary,  assist  pasteurizing,  testing, 
butter,  ice  cream,  cheese,  cultured  milk  manu¬ 
facture;  wife  willing  help  with  children  or 
housework;  modest  compensation  including  cot¬ 
tage,  fuel,  lights,  milk,  garden  produce;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4143,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  38,  SINGLE,  desires  position  on  farm; 

experienced  and  dependable.  ADVERTISER 
4146,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  19,  .Swiss,  experienced  good  milk¬ 
er  wants  steady  work  on  dairy.  E.  FRITSCHI, 
Box  407,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


LIFE  EXPERIENCED  farm-hand,  single,  age 
22,  American,  trustworthy,  do  not  use  liquor 
or  tobacco;  good  dry-hand  milker,  experience  in 
milk-house  and  on  milk  route,  understands  all 
kind  of  farm  work,  can  drive  truck,  tractor 
and  team:  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  4149, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  OPERATE  dairy  or  pasteurizing  plant 
where  you  want  liigh-score  dairy  products  and 
increase  of  business:  years  of  experience:  mar¬ 
ried;  can  come  on  short  notice.  ADVERTISER 
4150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORK  WANTED  by  an  experienced  dry-hand 
milker,  also  understands  farm  machinery;  was 
born  and  raised  on  farm:  clean-cut  man,  aged 
31;  will  go  anywhere  and  work  for  moderate 
wages.  ADVERTISER  4154,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TEACHER,  NORMAL  graduate,  experienced, 
wants  position  anywhere,  school  or  home.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4156,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  EXPERIENCED  gardener,  handy¬ 
man:  woman,  cook,  housekeeper;  small  wages. 
WORKERS,  Wallace,  W.  Va. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  country  estate,  mid¬ 
dle-aged  man,  4  years’  experience  gardening 
and  care  grounds;  10  years  breeding  and  pro¬ 
tecting  pheasants  and  wild  ducks;  20  years 
poultry  and  hatchery:  single,  active,  honest; 
capable  managing  small  estate.  ADVERTISER 
4157,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  24,  WANTS  position  on  estate  or 
farm;  carpenter  by  trade;  operate  car.  all- 
around  man,  repair  work,  willing.  HERMAN 
STRATMAN,  R.  19,  Loydd  Ave.,  Care  Walter 
J.  ICeene,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


CARPENTER.  LTNION.  desires  position  on  large 
estate;  very  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
4158,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  SINGLE  man  desires  position  as  as¬ 
sistant  poultryman.  some  experience;  gener¬ 
ally  useful:  moderate  wages.  ADVERTISER 
4159,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  ON  FARM,  can  milk  and  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  Freneh-Canadian.  28.  A. 
BOUDREAU,  12  Bander  Place,  Cliffside,  N.  J. 


SUPERINTENDENT  with  life  experience  in  all 
branches  of  estate  management;  wife  board 
help;  finest  references;  small  pay.  BOX  407, 
Ramsey,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAX,  SINGLE.  45  years,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  branches,  expert  with  in¬ 
cubators  and  production  of  eggs,  broilers,  ca¬ 
pons,  also  ducklings;  capable  to  take  charge 
of  any  private  or  commercial  plant.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4166,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC,  all  around,  on 
buildings,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  motors, 
cars,  trucks,  plumbing,  electrical,  repair  work, 
experienced  in  care  of  livestock,  dairy,  poultry, 
farm  crops  and  landscape,  with  business  ability 
and  agricultural  training;  age  38,  first-class 
mechanic  on  estate  or  can  work  on  profit-share 
proposition.  ROBERT  ANDERSON,  562  Ryer- 
son  Ave.,  Woodridge,  N.  J. 


1  CARPENTER  AND  HANDYMAN  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  year  round.  ADVERTISER  4164,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MASON,  GENERAL.  CHARLES  SABBATINO, 
care  Sehlussman,  1410  Grand  Concourse, 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  desires  position,  milker, 
barn-man,  private  estate:  good  character,  ref¬ 
erences;  please  state  salary.  ADVERTISER 
4184.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced,  wants  work  on  dairy 
or  general  farming.  ADVERTISER  4177, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  YOUNG  men,  strong  and  bandy,  willing 
to  work  for  room,  board  and  expenses.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4176,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  CARETAKER.  experienced:  any¬ 
where:  references.  ERICKSON,  747  56th 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN,  Protestant,  American,  farm- 
raised,  with  two  sons,  wants  position  on 
farm:  Central  New  York  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4174,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  COUPLE,  German,  experienced  garden¬ 
er-farmer;  wife  trained  nurse;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4182,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GOOD  ALL-AROUND  farmer,  married,  wants 
position  or  shares.  BOX  384,  Woodbridge, 
N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN,  German,  strong,  wants  to  help 
on  farm  in  exchange  for  room  and  board;  will¬ 
ing  worker.  ADVERTISER  4181,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN-HERDSMAN  wants  position  Sep¬ 
tember  1;  20  years’  experience,  married,  no 
children;  wife  first-class  cook  or  waitress:  state 
particulars,  wages,  references.  ADVERTISER 
41S0,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Permanent  position  with  a  good 
Christian  family  on  general  farm  work;  age 
54,  partly  deaf,  do  not  drink  or  smoke;  mod¬ 
erate  wages.  SIMON  REES,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Steady  work,  Fall,  Winter  or  year 
round  if  satisfactory;  some  experience  in 
general  farm  work ;  experienced  woodsman, 
saw  filer.  ADVERTISER  4179,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  with  the  experi¬ 
ence,  energy  and  executive  ability  to  handle 
any  agricultural  enterprise,  open  for  engage¬ 
ment;  40  years  of  age,  married,  no  family,  ef¬ 
ficient,  economical,  dependable,  up  to  date,  and 
a  hustler.  ADVERTISER  4178,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RELIABLE  PROTESTANT,  single,  40,  experi¬ 
enced  farmer,  wants  year  round  job;  state 
wages  first  letter.  G.  HENDERSON,  15  Hurl- 
burt  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


FARMER,  GARDENER,  fireman,  watchman  or 
caretaker,  useful  generally;  decent  living; 
wages  immaterial.  WILLIAM  HESSION,  1512 
Amsterdam  Ave.,  care  Kennedy,  New  York  City. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


POULTRY  OR  TRUCK,  2  acres,  7  rooms,  all 
improvements,  right  outside  Vineland,  main 
highway,  beautiful  shade.  700  chickens  included; 
price  $6,000,  $2,500  cash;  more  land  available; 
more  information  on  writing.  CHAS.  SA- 
FRANEK,  Rt.  6,  Box  38,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


AN  ORCHARD,  far  below  cost,  600  bearing 
trees,  250  small,  40  acres  of  land,  good  build¬ 
ings;  price  $4,500,  terms.  Write,  E.  W.  ARM¬ 
STRONG,  Chesterfield,  N.  H. 


10-ACRE  POULTRY  farm  for  sale;  stock  farm, 
poultry  equipment,  etc. :  between  Morristown 
and  Bernardsville;  price  $18,000;  write  to  CRYS¬ 
TAL  GLASS  WORKS,  672  South  17th  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


SOUTHERN  VERMONT  farm,  equipped,  40 
acres;  house  14  rooms,  barn,  silo;  $3,500, 
terms.  GEO.  COLLINS,  South  Londonderry,  Vt. 


75-ACRE  DAIRY  and  crop  farm,  Tompkins 
County,  N.  Y.,  1%  miles  from  railway,  high 
school  and  village  advantages;  on  gravel  road 
V>  mile  to  State;  60  acres  in  choice  tillage  Al¬ 
falfa  does  well  here,  balance  in  spring-watered 
pasture,  fruits  and  sugar  orchard  for  farm  use, 
fertility  good;  will  accommodate  20  cows;  sub¬ 
stantial  13-room  house,  hot-air  furnace,  good 
cellar,  porch,  shaded  lawn;  two  barns  30x40 
concrete  stable  storage  barn  20x30,  silo,  piped 
water;  $4,200;  investigate  our  long-term  pay¬ 
ment  plan:  free  circular.  Inquire  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield.  Mass. 


32  ACRES,  5  ACRES  muck ;  pleasant  location, 
modern  house.  10  acres  fruit  all  kinds,  city 
water.  51  AUBURN  ST.,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


POSTYOUR-LAND-NOW  I  100  —  $5  Postpaid. 

With  name  and  address;  $1  extra.  Minimum  charge  $1. 

BRAYER  PRESS,  SI  Lenox  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


KODAK  FILMS  developed,  8  glossy  prints,  20c. 
PILGRIM  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Dept.  E,  Kingston,  Mass. 


House,  10  Acres— $750 

SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  —  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ideal  Location  for  Motorists 


Large,  comfortable,  home-like  rooms.  Quiet 
and  restful  surroundings.  Famous  for  un¬ 
assuming  service  and  excellent  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  -  $2.00  up 

Rooms  with  private  bath  -  -  $2.50  up 

Suites  for  3  or  4  persons  -  -  $5.00  up 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Man  to  work  on  shares.  fully 
equipped  farm  and  nursery.  ADVERTISER 
4153,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED  —  Elderly  man,  general  farming, 
Italian  family;  state  wages  and  particulars. 
LIPORY,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  American,  married, 
capable  handling  registered  herd,  certified 
milk  production,  milk  testing,  butter-making; 
would  consider  private  or  commercial  position; 
A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  4170,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  EXCELLENT  housekeeper,  cook,  neat, 
clean,  son  13,  wants  position.  SWENSON, 
631  Lafayette  Ave.,  Hawthorne,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  age  31,  desiring 
connection  preferably  on  a  new  enterprise  as 
working  manager,  where  advanced  ideas  can  be 
established  to  advantage;  only  a  first-rate  propo¬ 
sition  considered  as  I  am  profitably  employed; 
10  years’  experience  on  largest  plants  in  the 
East;  references  from  present  and  past  em¬ 
ployers.  ADVERTISER  4173,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


REFINED  AMERICAN  housekeeper  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  Protestant  home.  ADVERTISER 
4169,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  SINGLE,  30  years,  experience  in 
taking  care  of  estates  and  greenhouses  (able 
to  do  any  kind  of  farm  work),  also  good  rider 
and  horseman,  wants  position.  ADVERTISER 
4168,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENTION  —  Can  recommend  trustworthy 
German,  single,  bandy  with  tools,  machinery 
and  cars;  life-time  experience  with  cattle, 
horses,  fine  caretaker  of  estates;  moderate 
wages.  ADVERTISER  4161,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COLLEGE  SHORT  course,  New  York  State 
tester’s  license.  20  years’  experience  bac¬ 
terial  control,  pasteurizing,  bottling;  don’t  milk; 
single,  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  4162,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DANISH,  26,  SINGLE,  in  this  country  5  years, 
wishes  position  on  farm  or  estate:  experience 
in  all  kinds  of  farm  and  estate  work;  can  han¬ 
dle  all  kinds  of  farming  machinery;  please  state 
salary  in  first  letter;  can  furnish  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4163,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  single  man;  good  dry- 
liand  or  machine  milker  and  all-around  farm¬ 
hand.  ADVERTISER  4186,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


6-ACRE  CHICKEN  farm  for  sale,  7-room  house, 
furnished,  electric  stove,  refrigerator;  near 
town,  school,  railroad;  bargain.  A.  GRUBER, 
Tuekalioe,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm  to  rent  or  will  exchange 
city  property,  2-family  brick,  store  and  shop, 
for  profitable  farm.  HAAG,  522  Seventh  St., 
Union  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Rent  on  shares  equipped  dairy  farm 
or  manage  for  elderly  people  on  share  basis, 
option  of  buying;  Delaware  County  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  4152,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


250  ACRES,  STOCKED  and  equipped  dairy, 
general  farm,  28  cows,  team,  tractor,  100 
hens,  12  rooms,  steam  heat,  basement  barn 
36xS0.  silo,  garage,  blacksmith  shop;  insured 
for  $8,000;  improved  road;  furniture,  imple¬ 
ments  and  crops;  for  $10,000,  terms.  NOIl- 
BURG,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


MUST  SACRIFICE  for  old  age,  30-acre  farm,  6 
acres  Concord  grapes;  new  6-room  bungalow, 
all  improvements:  sell  or  exchange  for  city 
home.  C.  II.  RHEIM,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  vicinity  of  New  York 
City:  cheap.  ADVERTISER  4107,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM,  WITH  10-room  bouse,  barn,  farming 
implements  and  five  hundred  acres,  wood 
meadow  200  acres,  fiat  Delaware  River  land; 
good  outlet  for  dairy  and  truck  farming.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4151,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCHANGE  VALUABLE  restricted  residential 
building  lots,  suburban  Cleveland,  for  poultry 
plant  or  business.  ADVERTISER  4172,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  HOME,  large  colonial  farmhouse,  12 
rooms,  fine  condition;  80  miles  New  York; 
good  roads,  Wallkill  Valley;  beautiful  location; 
110  acres,  large  fields,  good  woodlot;  stream 
watered  pasture;  large  barns;  houses  for  thou¬ 
sand  hens;  grade  A  dairy  equipment:  $7,000, 
part  cash;  farm  equipment.  H.  L.  AVARREN, 
R.  D.  1,  New  Paltz,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Farm,  about  80  acres,  part  wood¬ 
land,  brook,  within  80  miles;  pay  cash;  no 
agent.  TAKACH,  1385  Nelson  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


FOR  SALE — Three-acre  poultry  farm,  5-room 
bungalow,  3  large  coops,  monitor  type.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4160,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  HOME,  2  1/10  acres,  fruit,  shrubs, 
Buildings;  23  miles  Long  Island;  1,000  feet  to 
entrance  of  Northern  Slate  I’arkway;  bargain. 
BOX  345,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT  by  experienced  man  and 
wife  equipped  dairy  farm,  New  York  State. 
ADA’ERTISER  4165,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  country  property, 
2-family  brick  bouse  and  garage,  in  Ridge¬ 
field  Park.  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  4185,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HATCHERY  AVANTED  —  AVill  lease  or  rent, 
with  option  to  buy,  a  hatchery  situated  in 
New  York  or  Northern  Pennsylvania;  in  answer¬ 
ing,  state  fully  all  details  such  as  size  of 
plant,  incubator  capacity,  rental  price,  sale 
price,  etc.  ADAM3RTISER  4183,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


34  ACRES,  BUILDINGS,  $200  cash,  balance 
easy.  AV.  C.  KEYSOR,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Free  and  clear  farm.  Northwestern 
Connecticut,  A'ermont  or  New  Hampshire, 
near  village:  exchange  for  2  apartment  houses’ 
6  apartments  each;  gross  income  $5,040;  larger 
income  possible;  hour  from  New  York:  investi¬ 
gation  invited. 


WANTED — Farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Brewster 
Pawhngs  or  Wappinger  Falls;  must  be  cheap; 
for  chickens.  ADVERTISER  4175,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXCHANGE  FIVE-FAMILY  with  store,  all 
rented,  for  farm.  A.  NYAVENING,  393  Lanza 
Ave.,  Garfield,  N.  J. 


AA’ANTED — Dairy  farm,  about  25  cows,  rent  or 
on  shares,  by  former  herdsman  Fishkill 
I' arms;  fully  equipped  and  stocked;  75  miles 
New  York  City;  full  particulars,  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4187,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 


RIDGEAArOOD  REST  HOME,  private  sanitorium, 
invalids,  elderly  people;  excellent  food,  nurs¬ 
ing  care:  terms  moderate.  GROVE  AND  A’ AN 
DIEN  AA  E.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Tel.  Ridgewood 
6-5517. 


PERMANENT  HOME  for  aged  people,  twenty- 
five  dollars  monthly.  ROSE  ANNA  FARM, 
Marlow,  N.  H. 


WANTED  TO  BOARD  semi-invalid  or  elderly 
lady.  ADA'ERTISER  4171,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOARD.  AGAAVAAI,  on  Lake  Champlain,  Essex, 
New  York.  THOMAS  STOAVER. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  AVIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


NO.  1  SHELLED  peanuts,  10  pounds,  $1;  100 
pounds,  $6.  FARMERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 
Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2 
gal.;  sugar  25c  lb.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Essex 
Junction,  Vt. 


CLOA’ER  HONEY,  extracted,  5-lb.  pails  90  ets. 

postpaid  third  zone.  AMBROSE  COTNER, 
MeEwensville,  Pa. 


PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  palls,  postpaid  third  zone, 
clover,  pail,  90  cts. ;  two,  $1.70;  four,  $3;  60- 
lb.  can,  light  amber  clover,  $3.50,  here.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


YOUNG  LAYING,  three-banded,  leather-colored 
Italian  queen  bees  50c  each;  10,  40c  each;  25, 
35e  each.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Ilayneville,  Ala. 


FOR  SALE — Milk  route  and  %-ton,  1930  model 
Chevrolet  truck,  in  good  condition.  PETER 
J.  BUBEK,  128  AV.  Main  St.,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


HOG  MANURE  delivered  reasonable.  HENRY 
HENKEL  &  SONS.,  Inc.,  Secaucus,  N.  J. 


W ANTED — Jersey  retail  egg  route.  G.  SHIPS- 
TON,  142  West  End  Ave.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Leading  milk  route  business  in 
busy  town  in  Southern  New  York;  with  or 
without  real  estate.  ADVERTISER  4155,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CIDER,  80-BBL.  capacity  press  per  day,  entire 
equipment,  low  price.  AV.  C.  BALLOU,  New- 
fane,  Vt. 


AVANTED — Hand  feed  cutter,  also  eider  press, 
20  quarts.  JOHN  HUMBERT,  R.  D.  176, 
Absecon,  N.  J. 


AV  ANTED — Used  band  milk  bottle  capper. 

BENJ.  HARRIS,  Ohiopyle,  Pa. 


AVANTED— Valley  cord  wood  saw  attachment 
for  Fordson.  JOHN  SI.  CROAVLEY,  44  Davis 
Avenue,  AArliite  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — No.  12  Mount  Gilead  cider  press 
with  2  grinders,  cloths,  racks,  carriers,  com¬ 
plete,  first-class  condition,  100-barrel  capacity; 
can  be  seen  in  operation;  $400  cash  or  will  ex¬ 
change  for  one-lialf  the  size.  Answers  to  GEO. 
MORRISON,  548  AV.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  each  week  to  buy  and  sell  farm 
property,  personal  services,  farm  products 
and  other  articles  of  value,  If  you  have 
anything  to  offer  these  readers  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  pay  you  to  run  a  little  advertisement 
in  these  columns  under  the  proper  classi¬ 
fication,  Your  announcement  will  he  car¬ 
ried  into  more  than  250,000  country  homes. 
Many  readers  report  remarkable  results 
from  these  small'  classified  advertisements. 
The  cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  Thursday  morning 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  following  week’s 
issue.  Reference  required  from  all  new 
advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Electricity  from  Wind 
Power 

I  have  a  house  22x24  ft.  which  is 
heated  by  a  hot- water  system,  four  rooms 
and  bath,  a  radiator  in  each  room,  and 
satisfactory.  But  I  am  interested  in 
electric  heat,  light  and  cooking  from  a 
generator  run  by  a  windmill,  or  some 
such  device.  Is  this  practical?  Caii  I 
use  the  hot-water  system?  What  kind 
of  generator,  size,  heating  elements  and 
hook-up  are  required,  and  the  probable 
cost  ?  J.  M. 

Large  quantities  of  electricity  are  re¬ 
quired  for  heating  and  cooking,  and  un¬ 
less  it  can  be  obtained  at  a  low  rate  it 
cannot  compete  with  the  common  fuels 
used  for  these  purposes.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  home  heating,  because 
so  much  of  the  heat  is  wasted  in  this 
process.  In  cooking  the  heat  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  directly  to  the  dish  containing  the 
food  to  be  cooked,  and  turned  off  as  soon 
as  cooking  is  completed,  so  that  practical¬ 
ly  all  of  it  is  used.  This  helps  to  keep 
the  cost  down,  but  any  heating  device 
has  a  heavy  current  consumption. 

The  use  of  a  windmill  as  a  source  of 
power  is  not  practical  where  heavy  cur¬ 
rent  demands  must  be  met.  The  wind¬ 
mill  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  power 
without  the  use  of  a  storage  battery,  and 
such  a  battery  of  a  size  to  furnish  cur¬ 
rent  for  home  heating  would  be  prohibi¬ 
tive  in  cost.  Without  some  steady  means 
of  furnishing  electric  current  a  dead  calm 
on  a  zero  day  in  Winter  would  be  a 
disaster.  There  has  been  some  experi¬ 
menting  done  in  the  West  with  windmill 
generation  of  electricity  for  lighting  and 
light-power  purposes,  the  steadier  winds 
of  this  section  making  it  possible,  but  as 
far  as  I  know  even  this  was  not  an  un¬ 
qualified  success.  ROBERT  H.  SMITH. 


Power  from  Small  Streams 

I  am  thinking  of  making  a  home  light¬ 
ing  plant  on  my  farm.  There  is  a  small 
stream  of  water  running  through  my 
place  and  I  plan  to  build  a  dam  8  ft. 
high  which  would  form  a  pond  30  ft. 
wide  and  75  ft.  long.  During  the  driest 
season  the  water  forms  a  stream  at  least 
large  enough  to  fill  a  4-in.  pipe,  but 
most  of  the  season  there  is  three  times 
this  amount.  Is  there  enough  water  to 
run  a  small  turbine  to  drive  a  110-volt 
700-watt  generator?  How  large  a  tur¬ 
bine  would  be  required?  F.  H.  b. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  definitely  the 
quantity  of  water  discharged  from  a  pipe 
when  only  the  diameter  is  given.  The 
velocity  of  flow  must  be  known  as  well. 
However  it  is  probable  that  a  4-in.  pipe, 
if  taking  water  from  the  top  of  the  dam, 
would  deliver  about  10  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  With  an  8-ft.  fall  this  would 
produce  about  one-eiglith  horsepower. 
Measurement  of  the  stream  may  show 
that  there  is  more  water  flowing.  This 
can  be  accurately  done  by  means  of  a 
weir  which  can  be  easily  made  from  a 
board.  But  the  construction,  and  the 
method  of  use  is  fully  described  in 
Farmers’  Bulletin  1430,  issued  by  the 
II.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
Washington.  With  a  small  amount  of 
water  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  an 
overshot  wheel  rather  than  a  turbine, 
as  the  overshot  wheel  is  more  efficient  in 
the  use  of  water  when  the  water  is  low, 
the  very  time  that  every  drop  of  power 
should  be  squeezed  from  it. 

A  700-watt  generator  would  require 
about  one  horsepower  to  drive  it.  Fre¬ 
quently  a  small  stream  can  be  used  for 
power  beyond  the  natural  flow  of  the 
stream  by  constructing  a  pond  sufficiently 
large  to  collect  the  water  over  a  period 
of  time,  and  then  discharging  this  water 
over  the  wheel  during  the  time  that 
power  is  needed.  Another  method  that  is 
sometimes  used  is  a  storage  battery. 

ROBERT  II.  SMITH. 


Pollinizers  for  McIntosh 

Cortland  and  Delicious  have  been  list¬ 
ed  by  you  as  good  pollinizers  for  McIn¬ 
tosh.  Does  this  mean  Golden  Delicious 
or  Red  Delicious?  Will  Northwestern 
Greening  pollinate  McIntosh?  L.  b.  m. 

Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Both  Golden  Delicious  and  “Red”  De¬ 
licious,  as  you  call  it,  are  satisfactory 
for  McIntosh.  In  fact,  both  of  these  va¬ 
rieties  are  exceptionally  good  pollinizers. 
In  some  experiments  conducted  in  New 
Hampshire,  Delicious  was  the  outstand¬ 
ing  performer  as  a  pollinizer.  This  does 
not  mean  that  other  varieties,  too,  are 
not  good.  It  merely  means  that  both 
Delicious  and  Golden  Delicious  tend  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  good  pollen. 

Northwestern  Greening  will  also  pol¬ 
linate  McIntosh.  H.  b.  t. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors— For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

§SJflT*FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready- Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


"We  start  threshing 

tomorrow 99 


The  machine  was  all  set  and  ready  for  tomorrow’s  run.  And 
now  the  farmer  had  only  to  round  up  the  threshing  gang  pre- 


REPELS  AND  KILLS 


Tanglefoot  Stock  Spray  not  only 
repels  but  kills  insect  pests.  Eco¬ 
nomical.  Does  more,  quantity  for 
quantity,  than  any  other  spray.  Stain¬ 
less  and  odorless.  Does  not  taint  milk. 


viously  arranged  for.  He  spent  a  short  half-hour  at  the  telephone 
after  supper,  calling  this  neighbor  and  that  one.  Some  he  asked 
to  bring  only  a  pitch  fork.  Others  were  asked  to  bring  a  rack. 

Bright  and  early  tomorrow  they  will  be  coming  —  across  the 
fields  —  around  the  roads.  A  little  later  this  farm  will  be  alive 
with  the  excitement  of  a  threshing  gang.  And  the  farmer  made 
up  this  party  over  the  telephone. 

Over  the  telephone  —  that  is  the  way  a  great  deal  of  farm 
business  is  transacted.  Miles  are  covered  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
time  saved  is  money  made.  Most  important  of  all,  probably,  are 
the  telephone  messages  which  inform  the  farmer  about  prices  for 
livestock  and  produce.  Every  day  the  telephone  is  indispensable 
to  the  farm.  The  cost  is  small  for  value  received. 


A  BELL  SYSTEM 


yig&P  The  great  farm  belt  lacing  used  by 

millions  of  farmers  and  recommended 
by  agricultural  schools  and  makers  of  belting 
and  farm  implements  everywhere.  A  smooth  joint 
of  great  strength  and  long  life.  Easiest  to  apply.  Pro¬ 
tects  belt  ends.  Ask  for  Alligator  Steel  Belt  Lacing. 


JUST  A  ' 
HAMMER  TO 
APPLY  IT” 


ALLIGATOR 

TRADE  MARK  REG. U  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 

STEELBELT  iACING 


Own  Your 
Threshing  Outfit 


Save  wheat  by  threshing  when  the  grain 
is  right.  Save  money  by  pocketing  the 
full  proceeds  of  your  crop.  Save  time 
and  labor  by  getting  an  ELLIS  CHAM¬ 
PION  Thresher  and  Separator.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  small  or  how  large  your  farm, 
we  have  a  machine  that  will  suit  your 
needs.  Three  sizes,  requiring  3  to  30 
h.p.  gasoline  engine  or  tractor  for  power. 

Write  today  for  our  FREE  Booklet 
describing  different  styles  and  sizes. 


Ellis-Keystone  Agricultural  Works 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


Only  *5*° 

Down  For  a 

3  H.P.  WITTE 

(Throttling  Governor) 

EASY  On  best 
TERMS  Engine  Built. 

Uses  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate  or  Natural  Gas. 
Removable  Die-Cast  Bearings,  Grease  Cup  Lubrication. 
Waterproof -Troubleproof  Magneto.  Easy  starting  device. 
Big  surplus  power  with  lowest  fuel  and  oil  expense.  Other 
sizes  and  styles,  l%to30H.P.  Also  Saws  andPumpers. 
Shipped  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  or  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
on  n  n  Write  today  for  My  Big  Engine 
r  HJCiEi  Book-No  Obligation. 


[ 


210V  Carson  St. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


WITTE 

ENGINE  WORKS 


r* 


189C  Oakland  Av. 
Kansas  City, Mo. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling:  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owner* 
on  long:  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the  profits— paid  weekly. 
No  investment,  no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling:  outfit. 
All  or  your  spare  time.  If  income  of  $35.00  to  $6U. 00  weekly 
interests  you— write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Oept.  245,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FARQUHAR 
CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels. 

Write  today  for  complete  catalog  and 
prices  on  Cider  Presses  and  supplies. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Made  by  world’s  greatest  insecticide 
specialists.  Buy  it  at  hardware,  imple¬ 
ment,  or  general  stores.  Send  for  this 
valuable  free  booklet. 


THE  TANGLEFOOT  CO. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


NEMA 


T  E 


T. 


KILL  STOMACHWORMS  and 
OTHER  ROUNDWORMS 
in  SHEEP  and  GOATS 
KILL  WORMS  in  HOGS  and  other 
LIVESTOCK— No  Long  Costly  Setback 
Efficient — Easy  to  Give — Low  Cost 
Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 

Send  for  ILLUSTRATED! 

WORM  BULLETINS  Nos.  650  I 
and  661  —  Scientific — Helpful  I 
Add ress  Desk  NA9-  H  — 


Animal  Industry  Dept,  of 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


REDUCE  STRAINS 

i  While  Horse  Works 

Don't  let  lameness  caused  by  strain  or 
sprain  lay  up  your  horse.  Apply  Absorb- 
ine.  Finest  thing  in  world 
for  quick  relief.  Great 
antiseptic,  too!  Healing 
aid  for  cuts,  open  sores, 
galls,  boils.  Won’t  blister 
or  remove  hair — and  horse 
keeps  at  work  during 
treatment.  Economical. 
Little  goes  far.  Large 
bottle,  S2.50.  Any  druggist. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  288  Ly¬ 
man  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


PIPE  SECOND  HAIND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reauirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  ltl  Waydell  St..  Newark,  N.  i 


CORN 


Harvester  self-gathering.  Complete 
with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Only  *25. 
Free  literature,  testimonials,  pictures 
of  harvester.  PR0CES8  CO.  SalLna,  Kansas 


CALLOUSES 

Gently  Fade  Away 

Corns  and  Callouses  yield  at  once  to 
the  wonderful  medication  in  this 
thin,  comfortable  adhesive  silk.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No 
more  nagging  foot  pains.  New 
Medicated  Silk  Adhesive 
absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  Injury  to 
healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Bitr  spool. 
60  square  inches.  Send  $1.00  and  If  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trying  got  fuii  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R-3  Burlington,  Vermont 
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Notice:  Select  Next  Year’s  Breeding  Hens 
This  Early  Fall! 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

Supposing  that  some  one  were  to  go  along  from 
farm  to  farm  during  the  early  weeks  of  midsummer 
and  tack  this  notice  up  on  the  doors  leading  into  the 
poultry  houses  !  In  view  of  the  urge  which  every¬ 
one  is  feeling  these  days  to  make  the  most  possible 
out  of  every  part  of  the  farm,  including  the  hen 
flock,  it  would  he  a  real  service  to  call  every  farm¬ 
er's  attention  to  such  a  notice.  Now,  then,  why? 

On  too  many  farms  in  the  past  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  mate  all  the  hens  on  the  place  each 
Spring  by  placing  male  birds  with  all  the  birds,  sav¬ 
ing  hatching  eggs  from  any  or  all  wherever  they 
were  wanted.  Under  such  a  scheme  little  improve¬ 
ment  in  flock  production  has  taken  place,  little  im¬ 
provement  in  profits  has  been  noticed,  and  much  less 
credit  has  been  handed  to  the  poultry  flock  than  is 
its  due.  The  experimental  breeder  and  the  practical 
poultry  breeder  agree  that  economical,  profitable 
poultry  and  egg  production  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  selection  and  mating  applied  to  the  parent 
stock  from  which  each  Spring’s  quota  of  chicks  are 
produced.  Ve  may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that 
this  is  true,  and  that  for  1933  there  can  be  produced 
pullet  layers  of  greater  egg-laying  capacities,  and 
more  economical  and  profitable  egg-production  possi¬ 
bilities,  if  hens  are  used  for  hatching  egg  production 
purposes  next  Spring  which  are  carefully  selected 
for  their  own  profit-making  tendencies.  In  other 
words,  farmers  should  produce  chicks  next  Spring 
from  hens  only  which  have  themselves  demonstrated 
an  ability  to  lay  more  eggs  and  good-sized  eggs.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  set  up  a  scheme  by  which  a  good 
long  stride  toward  doing  that  very  thing  can  be 
made  right  now,  as  Summer  wanes  and  early  Fall 
arrives. 

Because  many  poultry  breeders  have  been  trap¬ 
nesting  individual  hens  now  for  many  years  and 
have  kept  records  of  that  egg  yield,  day  by  day, 
month  by  month,  and  because  those  records  have 
been  studied  carefully,  we  have  facts  and  figures 
which  do  enable  us  to  outline  a  practical  program 
for  the  selection  of  breeding  hens  for  use  next 
Spring.  We  need  not  guess  entirely. 

This  article  is  offered  just  at  this  time  for  a 
reason.  It  happens  that  there  is  a  period  of  three 
or  four  weeks,  located  toward  the  last  week  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  during  the  first  half  of  September,  when 
it  does  particularly  pay  to  give  some  extra  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  hen  flock,  with  the  idea  of  picking  out 
the  hens  which  are  to  he  bred  from  next  Spring. 
Why  pick  on  this  particular  time?  The  answer  is 
easy.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  best 
ego  lager s  in  ang  flock  of  first-gear  lagers,  that  is 
pallets,  will  tend  to  keep  up  egg  yield  during  the 
■midsummer  and  through  into  the  early  Fall  period. 
Those  hens  which  do  thus  persist  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion  through  a  long  laying  year  are  probably  those 
which  inherited  high  egg  production  tendencies 
from  their  parent  stock,  and  so  are  in  condition  to 
pass  it  on  to  future  generations  of  pullet  layers.  It 


apparently  strong  and  healthy,  and  the  type  of  hen 
you  want  to  breed  from  eventually.  This  simple 
job  is  comparable  to  marking  for  breeding  purposes 
pullets  capable  of  producing  a  minimum  of  50  eggs 
during  the  four  months  from  October  through  Janu¬ 
ary.  Of  course,  much  depends  upon  how  well  one 
does  that  selection  in  December,  but  a  little  experi¬ 
ence  is  a  wonderful  teacher.  The  big  point  is  to 
identify  the  Winter  lagers. 

(2)  To  return  to  the  argument,  if  this  “blue- 
banding’’  has  been  done  during  midwinter,  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  future  breeders  during  late  August  and 
early  September  is  vastly  easier.  The  hens  bearing 
blue  bands  on  their  right  legs  are  the  hens  which 
will  get  attention  in  the  Summer  and  Fall.  They 
are  the  ones  which  will  probably  still  show  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  egg  production.  They  have  not  yet  got 
back  yellow  pigment,  nor  have  they  developed  sliriv- 


Long-bodied,  Broad,  Fine  Soft  Comb,  Good  Size,  Type 
of  White  Leghorn  Layer,  Showing  the  Points  Men¬ 
tioned  in  Mr.  Thompson'’ s  Plan 


eled  combs ;  not  yet  have  they  started  to  molt.  They 
are  still  laying  eggs,  at  a  time  when  egg  prices 
usually  are  going  up,  and  it  is  useful  to  have  hen 
flocks  producing  eggs.  If  ill  health  has  overtaken 
some  and  left  signs  of  weakness,  cull  such  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  blue  bands.  Inspection  in  late  Au¬ 
gust  should  reveal  three  things  (a)  signs  of  con¬ 
tinuation  of  egg  laying;  (b)  strong,  vigorous  health 
and  good  condition  of  flesh,  with  a  size  of  body  de¬ 
sired  for  the  breed,  and  (e)  a  type  and  form  of 
body  and  color  that  is  something  near  what  is 
desired. 

(3)  Mark  these  Summer-Fall  layers,  then,  with 
white  celluloid  leg  bands  on  the  right  legs.  After 


dozen  or  over.  But  we  are  not  trap-nesting !  What 
shall  we  do?  (1)  Try  to  identify  the  layers  of 
large-size  eggs,  if  possible  this  Fall,  and  likewise 
Identify  the  small  egg  producers.  Eliminate  the 
latter.  (2)  Next  Spring  when  we  get  ready  to  in¬ 
cubate  eggs,  buy  an  egg  scale— they  are  not  expen¬ 
sive — and  weigh  every  egg  which  comes  from  the 
hens  with  white  (and  possibly  blue)  leg  bands.  If 
the  egg  weighs  at  the  rate  of  26  ounces  to  the  dozen, 
mark  it  simply  a  “6’’.  Do  not  mark  the  smaller 
eggs.  Preferably  set  only  the  “6”  eggs,  but  if  the 
others  must  be  set  also,  hatch  the  “6”  eggs  separate¬ 
ly  and  mark  the  chicks,  at  hatching  time,  by  slitting 
the  web  between  the  outer  and  middle  toes  of  the 
right  foot.  Reserve  this  toe-mark  to  mean  just  this 
one  thing  always,  that  that  chick  came  from  a 
large-size  egg.  and  it  in  turn  probably  came  from  a 
hen  capable  of  producing  a  large  number  of  large- 
size  eggs.  It  will  not  be  many  seasons  before  the 
marked  improvement  in  both  quantity  and  quality 
of  farm  flock  egg  yield  will  be  greatly  improved. 
This  program  ought  to  show  appreciable  results  in 
1933.  It  is  worth  trying.  It  is  not  guesswork,  but 
plan  based  on  facts. 

Set  a  standard  for  the  farm  hen,  that  is  the  pul¬ 
let  in  particular,  for  next  year.  She  should  produce 
about  160  eggs  during  the  year.  They  should  be 
distributed  through  the  year  about  as  follows : 
November,  8;  December,  10;  January,  10;  Febru¬ 
ary,  12  (40  during  the  Winter-time)  ;  March,  19; 
April,  22;  May,  20;  June,  17;  (78  during  the 

Spring):  July,  15;  August,  10;  September,  9;  and 
October,  8  (or  42  for  Summer-Fall).  If  the  pullets 
start  laying  in  early  October  just  shove  this  stand¬ 
ard  ahead  a  month,  and  it  will  not  be  far  off.  It 
gives  one  an  idea  of  what  well-selected  farm  hens 
should  be  doing  during  their  pullet  year. 

The  consistent  use  of  some  such  scheme  of  selec¬ 
tion  as  has  been  here  offered  will  tend  to  secure  this 
standard  result  or  better,  provided,  of  course,  the 
farmer  does  his  part  in  providing  a  good  house,  and 
good  rations. 


The  Summer  Garden 

No  garden  planted  for  the  production  of  cut 
flowers  could  be  considered  complete  without  its 
quota  of  lilies.  Of  all  hardy  herbaceous  subjects 
none  excels  the  lily  in  stateliness,  dignity  and 
beauty.  When  used  as  a  cut  flower  it  is  long-lasting 
and  its  simple  beauty  of  form  and  texture  lends  it¬ 
self  to  artistic  arrangement.  While  the  list  of  lilies 
which  may  be  successfully  grown  in  the  Eastern 
United  States  is  fairly  lengthy  the  number  is  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  when  we  consider  only  those 
which  are  moderate  in  price  and  which  are  easy 
and  permanent  enough  to  find  a  place  in  the  cut- 
flower  garden. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Lilium  superbum 
and  L.  canadense,  (both  of  which  are  native  of  the 
Eastern  States)  no  lily  will  for  long  tolerate  “wet 
feet”  and  for  this  reason  it  is  particularly  essential 
that  a  well-drained  site  should  be  selected  for  lily 
culture.  On  the  other  hand  lilies  will  not  thrive 


Lagers  in  a  Farm  Flock  Which  Averaged  158  Eggs  Pc 
Pullet  Year,  and  at  That  a  Labor  Income  of 

is  comparatively  rare  to  find  low  producers  laying 
any  appreciable  number  of  eggs  after  about  June  or 
early  July. 

We  know  a  few  things  about  these  Summer-Fall 
layers.  (1)  The  chances  are  that  such  layers  were 
among  the  best  layers  during  last  Winter,  and  were 
probably  among  the  earliest  in  the  flocks  to  start 
egg  yield  back  last  October  or  November.  Records 
show  us  that  good  Winter  egg  yield  is  an  inherited 
characteristic  and  that  it  is  directly  correlated  to 
ability  to  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs  through  the 
whole*  year.  Pick  the  birds  which  were  good  Win¬ 
ter  layers,  and  early  starters  last  Fall,  and  you'll 
include  the  best  and  most  profitable  birds  in  the 
flocks,  and  those  which  ought  to  be  used  as  breed¬ 
ers.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  too  late  now  to  use 
that  Winter  record  as  a  criterion  of  selection  for 
this  year's  work.  At  least,  it  is  not  too  late  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  be  used  this  coming  Winter  with  the  on¬ 
coming  pullets.  Again,  one  hears  a  murmur  against 
the  expense  of  trap-nesting,  for  the  farm  poultry 
flock.  True,  but  the  early  starters,  the  Winter  lay¬ 
ers,  can  be  picked  out  without  use  of  trap-nests 
fairly  accurately.  During  the  early  part  of  Decem¬ 
ber  go  over  the  pullet  layers,  looking  for  those  body 
characteristics  which  indicate  egg  laying,  such  as 
full,  red  combs,  deep  bodies,  breadth  of  two  or  more 
fingers  width  between  the  pelvic  bones,  soft,  pliable 
pelvic  bones,  fading  of  yellow  pigment  coloration 
from  the  region  of  the  vent,  the  eye  ring,  beak  and 
shanks.  Put  a  blue  celluloid  leg  band  on  the  right 
foot  of  each  pullet  which  appears  to  be  in  full  lay¬ 
ing  condition  by  about  December  15,  if  that  bird  is 


r  Year  Per  Hen  for  Their,  New  Jersey  Multiple  Unit 
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the  scheme  has  got  started  the  finding  of  both  blue 
and  white  bands  on  hens  will  readily  indicate  that 
the  wearers  were  found  to  be  early  starters  in  the 
Fall,  good  Winter  layers,  and  persistent  producers 
into  the  Summer-Fall  period.  For  this  Fall,  at 
least,  let  us  use  some  white  leg  bands ! 

Let  me  call  attention  once  more  to  the  time  ele¬ 
ment.  We  suggest  waiting  until  late  August  or 
early  September,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  safer 
guide  to  go  by.  If  we  were  trap-nesting  we  would 
find  that  we  would  be  interested  in  those  hens 
which  make  records  of  more  than  12  eggs  during 
the  month  between  August  25  and  September  23. 
That  known  fact  is  the  basis  for  the  suggestion  now 
made.  We  would  have  found  that  such  birds  would 
have  laid  50  or  more  eggs  between  October  1  and 
January  31  very  probably.  Of  course,  these  are  not 
rules,  and  they  will  not  always  apply,  but  they  are 
observed  correlations  of  sufficient  significance  to 
make  worth  while  a  practical  selection  program 
based  upon  them. 

And  there  is  another  phase,  not  to  be  forgotten! 
If  is  very  important  to  the  farmer  who  would  pro¬ 
duce  pullets  next  year  capable  of  earning  increased 
profits  by  their  egg  yields.  It  is  the  matter  of  egg 
size.  This  characteristic,  too,  is  inherited.  Experi¬ 
ence  and  records  show  that  if  we  select  hens  which 
lay  large-size  eggs  the  tendency  will  be  for  their 
daughters  to  do  likewise,  and  the  reverse  is  all  too 
true  also.  If  we  were  trapping  during  late  August 
and  early  September  we  might  weigh  all  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  and  mark  only  the  hens  which  produced  70 
per  cent  or  more  of  eggs  weighing  24  ounces  to  the 


Laying  House  20x20  Feet,  for  100  Layers — an  Ideal 
Farm  Set-up 

on  a  hot  dry  soil,  but  require  a  deep,  cool  rooting 
medium  with  an  abundance  of  humus. 

A  light  sandy  soil,  overlying  a  porous  sub-stratum, 
free  of  lime  and  enriched  by  the  addition  of  peat 
moss,  humus  or  leaf-mold,  together  with  some  very 
old  and  well-rotted  manure,  provides  the  ideal.  Hot, 
hungry  mediums  can  be  brought  very  near  to  this 
ideal  by  deep  working  and  the  incorporation  there¬ 
with  of  extra  quantities  of  the  materials  mentioned 
above.  Heavy,  clayey  soils  can  be  greatly  improved 
by  deep  digging  and  by  the  addition  of  liberal 
amounts  of  leaf  mold,  well-rotted  horse  manure, 
humus,  sand  and  wood  ashes. 

Lime  is  obnoxious  to  the  .vast  majority  of  lilies, 
but  the  Madonna  lily  (L.  candidum),  and  a  few 
others  not  so  important  from  the  cutting-garden 
viewpoint,  are  lime-tolerant  if  not  actually  lime- 
loving. 

All  lilies  are  better  if  they  receive  a  little  shade 
from  the  intensity  of  the  midday  sun  and  for  some 
this  is  essential.  Kinds  which  do  well  even  when 
fully  exposed  include  L.  candidum,  L.  regale,  L. 
Henryi,  L.  tigrinum,  and  L.  elegans.  Yet  another  im¬ 
portant  point  to  remember  is  that  naturally  lilies 
are  found  growing  in  situations  where  the  ground 
and  lower  parts  of  the  stems  are  kept  cool  and 
shaded  by  lower-growing  herbage,  and  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  the  provision  of  some  such  ground  cover  will 
be  greatly  appreciated.  Nothing  strong-rooted 
should  be  selected  for  this  purpose.  Aquilegias,  As- 
tilbes,  baby’s-breath  and  Delphinium  chinense  may 
be  cited  as  suitable  subjects. 

Lilium  candidum  should  be  planted  as  early  as 
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obtainable  after  flowering:— usually  during  the  latter 
part  of  July;  other  kinds  just  so  soon  as  they  are 
obtainable  in  the  Fall.  Certain  varieties  which  are 
imported  from  foreign  sources  do  not  arrive  in  this 
country  until  very  late  in  the  year,  and  it  is  usual 
to  keep  these  in  cold  storage  and  plant  in  the  Spring. 
Where  practicable  a  better  plan  is  to  prepare  the 
site  in  the  early  Fall  and  then  cover  with  strawy 
manure  or  other  protective  material  until  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  bulbs.  If  this  is  done  late  December  or 
early  January  planting  will  give  fine  results. 

Depth  to  plant  is  dependent  upon  the  species. 
Lilies  can  be  conveniently  classified  into  two  groups, 
the  first  of  which  produces  annual  feeding  roots 
from  the  base  of  the  flowering  stem  and  eonse- 
quently  requires  planting  deeply ;  that  is  to  say,  so 
that  the  top  of  the  bulb  is  three  times  the  total 
depth  of  the  bulb  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  class,  which  produce  no  stem-roots  but  are  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  upon  the  roots  emanating  from 
the  base  of  the  bulb,  which  should  be  planted  about 
its  own  depth  beneath  the  surface.  L.  candidum 
belongs  to  this  latter  class  but  it  is  an  exception 
to  the  rule  in  that  it  should  never  be  planted  with 
the  nose  of  the  bulb  more  than  two  or  three  inches 
below  the  surface. 

Lilies,  once  established,  should  not  be  moved  un¬ 
less  absolutely  necessary,  as  if  well  suited  as  to 
soil  and  site  they  improve  and  increase  in  vigor 
from  year  to  year.  A  mulch  of  rotted  manure 
placed  above  the  roots  at  the  commencement  of  the 
hot  weather  season  serves  to  conserve  moisture  and 
supply  food  elements.  If  this  material  is  not  easily 
obtainable  a  dressing  of  pulverized  sheep  manure 
and  a  mulch  of  peat  moss  may  be  substituted  and 
in  the  Spring  a  dressing  of  bonemeal  lightly  pricked 
into  the  surface  soil  will  be  found  helpful.  Keep 
the  surface  soil  lightly  stirred  with  hoe  or  cultivator 
during  the  early  Summer  and  in  very  dry  spells 
supply  water  in  copious  amounts  at  two- weekly 
intervals. 

A  Winter  protection  in  the  form  of  a  light  cover¬ 
ing  of  salt  hay,  leaves,  straw  or  other  suitable  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  provided. 

The  most  suitable  kinds  for  the  cut-flower  garden 
are  as  follows : 

Lilium  candidum  (the  Madonna  lily)  flowers  late 
June  or  early  July,  has  pure  white  flowers  on  stiff 
stems  from  four  to  six  feet  high  and  deliciously 
scented.  Secure  bulbs  which  have  been  grown  in 
the  north  of  France,  as  stock  from  Southern  France 
is  unsuited  to  our  climate,  and  is  very  apt  to  fall 
prey  to  disease.  This  lily  does  not  produce  stem 
roots. 

L.  regale  (Regal  lily)  flowers  immediately  after 
L.  candidum,  the  flowers  white  flushed  with  wine- 
color  on  the  outside,  three  to  five  feet  in  height  and 
very  fragrant.  Perhaps  the  easiest,  finest  and  most 
satisfactory  of  all  lilies,  and  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  of  the  many  fine  plants  which  the  late  Dr.  E. 
II.  Wilson  discovered  and  introduced  to  American 
gardens.  Should  find  a  place  in  every  garden. 
Stem-rooting. 

L.  Ilenryi  (the  yellow  Speciosum  lily)  blooms  in 
August  or  late  July.  A  stout  grower  which  under 
good  conditions  will  attain  a  height  of  eight  feet  or 
even  more,  and  bears  many  branching  stems  and  a 
large  number  of  bright  yellow  flowers  with  reflexed 
petals.  A  lovely  thing,  and  fine  for  cutting.  This 
species  also  produces  stem  roots. 

L.  tigrinum  (tiger  lily)  has  bright  orange-red 
flowers  marked  with  dark-purple  or  black  spots  in 
late  August,  Several  varieties  including  a  double- 
flowered  form  are  offered  in  the  lists  of  dealers. 
Grows  to  four  or  five  feet  high  and  has  stem  roots. 

L.  speciosum  (Speciosum  lily)  comes  in  several 
varieties  such  as  Album,  Magnificum  and  Melpo¬ 
mene.  All  are  good  and  flower  in  August.  The 
flowers  are  white  marked  with  red  or  pink  and 
darker  spots,  or  in  variety  Album,  pure  white.  The 
petals  are  reflexed  and  the  flowers  are  pleasantly 
fragrant.  Grows  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet 
and  is  a  very  desirable  lily.  Stem-rooting. 

L.  auratum  (the  golden-rayed  lily  of  Japan).  Of 
recent  years  much  disease  has  been  present  among 
bulbs  of  this  magnificent  species  and  much  loss  has 
resulted,  so  that  one  is  hesitant  about  recommend¬ 
ing  Lilium  auratum  for  general  planting,  yet  in  mag¬ 
nificence  it  is  truly  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  all 
lilies,  and  it  is  worth  a  trial  on  a  small  scale.  Huge 
flowers  of  fine  substance  and  with  a  golden  band 
running  down  the  center  of  each  petal.  The  va¬ 
riety  of  this  species  known  as  Platyphyllum  is  per¬ 
haps  the  handsomest  and  best  form.  Wonderfully 
fragrant ;  August-flowering  and  stem-rooting. 

The  propagation  of  lilies  is  effected  by  means  of 
natural  production  of  young  bulbs  which  can  be 
separated  at  intervals  of  a  few  years  or  whenever 
it  becomes  necessary  to  lift  them  for  any  reason ; 
by  bulb  scales  which  are  planted  in  sand  until  the 
young  plantlets  appear,  after  which  they  are  planted 
out  in  nursery  rows ;  by  bulbils  which  form  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  of  certain  varieties  (L.  tigrinum) 
or  by  seed.  This  latter  method  affords  a  ready  and 
simple  means  of  obtaining  a  disease-free  stock  of 
many  A-arieties  and  should  find  wider  favor  with 
amateur  growers.  Lilies  from  seed  usually  take 
from  two  to  three  years  to  flower,  but  L.  regale 
(which  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  raise  by  this  means) 
sometimes  flowers  18  months  from  the  sowing  date. 
Sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe  in  a  cold-frame  con¬ 
taining  a  soil  composed  of  liberal  quantities  of  peat 
moss  and  coarse  sand,  together  with  some  garden 
soil  and  leaf  mold.  Keep  the  frame  moist  and 
shaded  until  germination  has  taken  place,  and  even 
then  shade  from  strong  sunshine.  Protect  the  seed 
bed  in  Winter  with  a  covering  such  as  salt  hay  and 
the  following  early  Summer  transplant  the  young 
lilies  to  a  nursery  bed  where  they  will  grown  on  to 
flowering  size,  after  which  they  may  be  transferred 
to  their  permanent  positions. 

If  you  have  not  already  given  attention  to  your 
rambler  roses  in  the  matter  of  pruning  delay  no 
longer.  Roses  of  this  type  bear  their  flowers  on 
side  growths  which  are  produced  most  freely  from 


canes  of  the  previous  year’s  growth  and  so  the 
pruning  operation  consists  of  the  removal  of  as 
much  of  tlie  old  wood  as  can  possible  be  spared.  The 
old  canes  should  be  cut  away  at  the  base  and  the 
strong  new  shoots  which  are  at  this  time  well  ad¬ 
vanced  should  He  tied  into  position.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  it  requires  a  certain  courage  drasti¬ 
cally  to  prune  away  healthy  year-old  growths  of  a 
favorite  climber,  but  only  in  this  way  can  the  best 
results  be  obtained,  and  if  done  in  good  time  the 
operation  permits  the  new  growths  to  receive  extra 
air  and  light  and  thus  become  properly  ripened  be¬ 
fore  the  onset  of  Winter. 

Irises  which  are  at  all  overcrowded  may  be  lifted 
at  this  time  and  replanted.  They  should  be  split 
down  to  just  a  single  growth  and  should  be  planted 
so  that  the  rhizome  is  just  level  with  the  surface. 
Cut  away  the  upper  portion  of  the  leaves  to  about 
half  their  length  at  planting  time. 

Narcissi  and  daffodils  may  also  be  lifted  and  re¬ 
planted  at  this  time  but  not  unless  they  are  over¬ 
crowded  or  the  progress  of  some  development  neces¬ 
sitates  their  removal. 

Prepare  a  frame  or  seed  bed  for  pansies,  which 
should  l>e  sown  about  the  first  of  August  to  obtain 
plants  of  a  size  which  will  winter  well  without  any 
danger  of  their  becoming  too  large  and  lush.  Pan¬ 
sies  may  be  obtained  in  named  varieties  or  mixed, 
but  in  either  case  only  the  very  finest  procurable 
strains  should  be  sown,  for  in  no  common  flower  is 
there  so  much  difference  in  quality  between  cheap 


A  Strong  Clump  of  Regal  Lilies 

strains  and  the  best  obtainable.  The  difference  in 
actual  price  is  not  great.  Do  not  forget  the  Winter- 
flowering  pansies  which  commence  in  early  Spring 
and  continue  well  into  the  Summer. 

Lawns  should  not  be  cut  so  closely  now  as  earlier 
in  the  season,  the  grass  at  this  time  being  left  at 
least  two  inches  high.  Wherever  it  is  not  considered 
unsightly  the  clippings  may  be  left  lying  on  the 
lawn  with  advantage.  t.  h.  everett,  n.  d.  h. 


Airplane  View 

The  Eaglet,  after  having  brought  Clarence  the 
Airman  safely  from  Philadelphia,  is  anchored  to 
the  ground  by  the  barnyard  fence;  in  case  the  west 
wind  blows  strong,  the  barn  will  serve  as  a  breaker. 
A  pair  of  growing  pigs  whose  only  ambition  in  life 
is  to  root  up  fences  know  little  and  care  less  about 
the  great  bird.  His  feathers  are  a  strange  blue, 
and  his  wings  corn  color.  “Ugh!”  say  the  pigs 
and  go  on  rooting. 

Witness — out  in  the  brambleberries  Clarence  is 
cultivating  brambles  with  the  roan  horse.  Jock  is 
traveling  at  six  miles  an  hour,  with  wind  in  the 
north,  so  we  learn,  along  with  the  fact  that  our 
barn  was  built  by  compass.  The  long  line  from 
front  to  back  runs  due  north  and  south.  Incident¬ 
ally,  the  sun  is  shining  down  now,  and  it  is  very  hot 
indeed,  but  at  the  rate  Jock  forges  ahead  the  job 
will  not  last  long. 

The  driver  stops  to  wipe  and  comment.  He  has 
not  driven  a  horse  in  30  years,  and  the  brambles 
have  serious  intentions ;  they  lean  into  his  face  as 
he  passes — a  tall  thin  Scot  with  flying  gray  hair. 
For  Jock  he  has  a  kind  voice  and  an  easy  hand,  and 
the  horse  has  been  of  assistance  in  guiding  himself 
through  the  right  rows  exactly  as  if  his  master  was 
driving  him. 

“A  great  horse,  Jock,”  cries  the  Airman  admiringly 
at  the  end  of  the  last  row,  mentally  taking  note  of 
the  continued  direction  of  the  wind,  again.  “If  he 
knows  what  you  want  of  him  he  is  willing  to  do  if. 
Only  when  he  doesn’t  understand  is  he  hard  to 
guide.”  Jock’s  honest  face  is  puzzled  at  this  praise, 


which  apparently  means  nothing,  but  he  under¬ 
stands  the  unhooking  of  the  traces,  which  so  often 
means  the  barn. 

Supper  is  waiting,  an  early  supper,  for  we  will 
fly  tonight,  says  Clarence.  We  have  with  him  an 
ideal  arrangement  whereby  we  buy  gas  for  the 
Eaglet,  he  helps  about  the  farm,  giving  us  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  skill  with  machinery.  It  was  he  who 
saw  a  landing  field  in  the  best  meadow,  and  mowed 
the  hay.  Later,  he  showed  that  he  had  not  forgot¬ 
ten  to  pitch  and  mow  away  hay.  A  man  of  sta¬ 
tistics  and  precautions,  many  a  farmer  would  be  in¬ 
terested  to  look  into  his  plate.  Nothing  is  allowed 
but  raw  fruit,  and  now  when  we  have  cherries  for 
supper  we  simply  pick  them  and  place  them  in  a 
large  fruit  dish  in  the  center  of  the  table,  instead 
of  following  the  old  custom  of  stoning  and  flavoring 
with  sugar.  Potatoes  may  be  boiled  but  fresh  to¬ 
matoes  and  lettuce,  uncooked,  are  served  him  three 
times  a  day.  The  luxury  of  warm  milk,  fresh  but¬ 
ter,  berries  from  the  vine  to  the  house,  is  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  by  Clarence.  The  annual  physical  test  is 
searching,  and  final,  for  an  aviator.  There  is  some 
backing  for  this  system  of  diet  in  the  four  years 
our  friend  has  spent  in  the  air,  having  begun  to 
fly  at  the  age  of  52. 

Later — the  Eaglet  is  untied.  A  pilot  must  have 
an  eye  for  details.  He  must,  above  all,  be  ear- 
minded.  Clarence  hears  a  stone  crusher  saying 
“Oompah— oompah”  five  miles  away,  and  lies  awake 
listening  to  it  a  goodly  share  of  every  night.  No 
one  in  this  family  is  known  to  be  hard  of  hearing, 
but  none  of  us  can  hear  Oompah,  the  crusher  of 
stones. 

The  propeller  is  started  by  the  Airman,  now  no 
cultivator  of  berries,  but  a  skilled  mechanic,  who 
leaps  upon  the  blade  with  both  hands  and  pulls  it 
down  with  a  upward  throw  of  one  leg  which  is  a 
feat  in  itself.  No  reliable  man  goes  up  with  an 
engine  that  is  not  properly  warmed,  so  for  five 
minutes  the  Eaglet  idles  accepting  a  lift  at  the  tail 
and  a  shove  into  a  different  position.  Now  for  the 
test.  Two  blocks  of  stove  wood,  one  under  each 
wheel,  a  sharp  blast  of  wind  from  the  propeller  that 
flattens  the  grass  and  blows  off  three  straw  hats,  a 
turn  of  the  tail  flippers,  called,  the  rudder.  These 
precautions  are  all  a  part  of  system.  She  works 
true.  The  blocks  are  taken  from  under  the  wheels 
and  the  Eaglet  is  off  for  a  trial  flight. 

“You  wouldn't  get  any  of  the  other  fellows  to  set 
down  in  this  field,”  comments  Clarence  amusedly  as 
he  comes  back  from  his  circling,  having  frightened 
two  horses  on  a  cabbage  setter.  “I’ll  have  to  prac¬ 
tice — but  I  think  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  science.  It 
will  be  worth  that  trouble  to  have  a  landing  field 
on  the  farm.” 

I  expected  to  feel  as  I  did  on  the  Wool  worth 
building,  possessed  by  a  horror  of  dropping.  The 
forward  movement  is  perhaps  what  saves  one  from 
such  a  sensation. 

Instead,  the  first  upward  swoop  brought  a  thrill 
of  exultation.  The  whole  farm  lay  beneath  me, 
then  it  became  a  community  done  in  new  unreal  pat¬ 
terns  of  fields.  I  didn’t  know  that  the  curve  of 
the  field  below  was  so  graceful,  nor  did  1  know  that 
the  shadow  lines  of  moisture  appear  upon  a  cul¬ 
tivated  field  like  shading  from  an  artist's  pencil. 
The  grading  of  soil  colors,  and  the  neatness  of  the 
hedges  gave  the  airplane  view  a  new  dignity.  We 
were  up  a  thousand  feet,  now,  and  looking  down  I 
stared  into  the  depths  of  our  home  lily  pool. 

This  world  of  ours  seen  from  a  thousand  feet 
away  is  very  different.  Values  change,  disappear. 
Others,  crop  up  from  the  unseen,  and  apparently 
more  important  than  we  ever  dreamed.  If  you 
would  solve  a  problem,  look  at  it  from  a  mile  away.” 
says  Chamberlin.  If  you  would  see  a  farm,  look  at 
it  from  a  thousand  feet  in  the  air.  i.  u. 


The  One  Best  Rock  Garden  Plant 

It  is  a  rather  big  undertaking  to  try  to  choose 
the  one  best  rock  garden  plant.  It  was  ever  (bus, 
though,  and  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread.  So.  before  the  small  spark  of  courage  leaves 
me,  let  it  be  recorded  that  Lithospermum  prostratum. 
Heavenly  Blue,  is  the  choice  of  this  gardener. 

To  be  the  first  choice  among  thousands  of  plants, 
many  of  which  are  outstanding  in  more  than  one 
character,  a  plant  must  possess  a  number  of  really 
fine  features.  It  must,  first  of  all.  be  easy  to  han¬ 
dle  under  garden  conditions,  a  trait  which  has  not 
been  given  to  many  an  otherwise  worthy  plant. 
Then,  too,  such  a  plant  must  show  us  beauty  of 
form,  including  foliage  as  well  as  flower,  and  that 
over  a  very  long  period.  With  such  a  high  standard 
set  for  the  plant  which  is  to  be  awarded  first  choice, 
let  us  examine  the  candidate — the  Heavenly  Blue 
gromwell. 

It  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  seldom  more  than  four 
or  five  inches  high,  densely  clothed  in  deep  green.  If 
it  never  blossomed,  the  growth  of  the  plant  coupled 
with  its  pleasing  mound  of  foliage  which  it  displays 
throughout  the  entire  year  would  be  reason  enough 
to  include  it  among  the  best  of  rock  garden  plants. 
Yet,  when  a  generous  patch  of  clear  blue  May  sky 
gets  caught  in  Heavenly  Blue’s  branches  and  lingers 
on  through  most  of  the  Summer,  and  one's  affections 
deepen  with  the  length  of  its  visit,  then,  one  is 
ready  to  accord  it  first  place  among  rockery  plants. 

And  seldom  is  a  beauty  so  dependable.  Given  the 
protection  of  a  rock  against  the  scorching  sun  of 
Summer  and  some  acidity  in  its  diet,  the  plant 
should  be  a  permanent  fixture  in  practically  every 
American  garden.  The  plant  quarantine  left  us  for 
years  without  a  source  of  supply,  but  now  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plant-growers  are  offering  it  again.  If  a 
single  plant  is  available,  it  may  be  multiplied  by 
rubbing  off  short  branches  with  a  little  heel  of  old 
wood  adhering  and  planting  them  in  pots  of  light 
soil  or  sand.  Cover  the  pot  with  a  pane  of  glass  0,- 
invert  a  glass  jar  over  the  cuttings  to  maintain  a 
close  atmosphere  until  they  have  formed  roots.  They 
should  then  be  potted  off  singly  and  grown  along 
until  sturdy  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves  in 
the  open.  c.  w.  wood. 
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FRUIT  GROWERS 


.AlS  THE  result  of  the  ten  years’ 
work  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Young  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the 
findings  of  our  chemical  and  agricultural 
research  staff, 


ANSUL 

COLLOIDAL  SULPHUR 

has  been  perfected.  It  may  be  safely  used, 
throughout  the  entire  growing  season. 

It  has  been  pronounced  by  leading 
plant  pathologists  after  exhaustive  tests, 

THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE 
SULPHUR  FUNGICIDE. 


Effective  against  all  the  usual  fungus 
and  bacterial  diseases  of  Fruits,  Vege¬ 
tables  and  Ornamental  Shrubs  and  Trees 
which  can  be  controlled  by  spraying. 

Ansul  Colloidal  Sulphur  eliminates  se¬ 
rious  insect  pests  such  as  Scale,  Ked 
Mites  and  Ked  Spiders. 

Use  it  on  Apples  for  Summer  spray 
tor  Bitter  Hot  and  Red  Mites,  and  Sum¬ 
mer  spray  for  Rears,  Plums  and  Peach¬ 
es;  on  Evergreens,  cone  bearing  and 
broad  leaved.  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
etc..  Lilacs,  Roses,  Delphiniums,  Phlox, 
Asters,  Antirrhinums,  etc. 

Ansul  Colloidal  Sulphur  is  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  remains  in  suspen¬ 
sion  indefinitely  without  agitating. 

Does  not  clog  nozzle  and  may  be  ap¬ 

plied  with  hand  sprayer  in  small  gar¬ 
dens.  Pleasant  to  use. 

.Spreads  a  thin  protective  film  of  sul¬ 

phur  over  foliage  and  branches. 

Ansul  Colloidal  Sulphur  has  been  found  ef¬ 
fective  on  all  the  usual  fungus  and  bacterial 
diseases  of  plants  which  will  tolerate  sulphur. 
Tested  and  recommended  by  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  and  commercial  growers. 


-  WHAT  USERS  SAY  - 

Ansul  Colloidal  Sulphur  fills  a  long-felt 
want.  We  have  tried  it  under  all  conditions; 
it  never  fails  to  do  the  trick. — Paul  E.  Rac- 
kafen.  Greenhouse  Department,  Daisy  Hill 
Farms,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  July  25,  1932. 

Ansul  Colloidal  Sulphur  is  not  an  ordinary 
ground  sulphur.  It  is  not  a  wettable  sulphur, 
but  a  true  colloid,  chemically  made. 

Use  3  lbs.  to  100  gallons  of  water. 

Home  Garden  Tubes,  postpaid . $0.75 

3- lb.  Bottles,  postpaid .  LjjJJ 

6-lb.  Bottles,  postpaid .  3-00 

25-lb.  Keg,  f.o.b.  Marinette . 

60-lb.  Keg.  f.o.b.  Marinette . '5.00 

120-lb.  Keg.  f.o.b.  Marinette . 30.00 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply,  order  direct 
from  the  factory. 


Circulars  on  request. 

ANSUL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Marinette,  Wis.  Modesto,  Calif. 


DIBBLE’S  WHEAT  AND  RYE 

HONOR— the  Best  White  Wheat. 

FORWARD — the  Best  Red  Wheat 
Thoroughly  recleaned  and  graded. 
Today's  Prices  80c  Per  Bushel 
Good  Winter  Wheat  for  Flour  or  Feed, 

00e  Per  Bushel  or  $20.00  Per  Ton. 
DIBBLE'S  ROSEN  RYE  75c  per  bushel. 
RYE  for  Cover  Crop  One  Cent  a  Pound. 
Hardy  Alfalfa  and  Clovers, 

D.  B.  Brand  Timothy  99.00%  Pure  at 
$2.00  Per  Bushel. 

Price  List  —  Samples  FREE. 
Address:  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Honeoye  Falls,  New  York,  Box  B. 


CELERY  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties— prices  parcel  post  prepaid. 

100  .  -  $  .50  500  $  2.00 

1000  .  .  3.50  5000  .  .  15.00 

All  plants  carefully  packed  in  moss. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 
Sewell,  N.  J. 


PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Hollyhocks,  Delphiniums,  Phlox  and  260  other  varieties. 
Ready  now.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


Hardy  Perennials  and  Rock  Plants 

Delphiniums,  Columbines,  foxgloves,  Canterbury  Hells, 
etc.  Catalogue  mailed  free  on  request. 

Syosset  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Jackson  Ave.,  Syosset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


in  MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES-4-6  ft,  *1.25. 

I  U  *10.00  per  100-  ZERFASS  NURSERIES.  Ine.,  Dansville,  N.  T. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

for  August  sod  Kell  Planting.  Will  bear  fruit  next  summer. 

Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry.  Grape,  Asparagus  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


It „ in  our  new  List.  Be  sure  and  get 
rCOny  Values  it.  E.  N.  TILTON.  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

Me  Cormick  Daisy  Reapers,  $100 

Me  Cormick  6  Ft.  Grain  Binders,  $175 

BUCK  BROS.  -  Middletown,  New  York 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Government  Loan  to  Illinois. — The 
first  loan  to  a  State  by  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation  for  immediate 
unemployment  relief  was  granted  July 
27  to  Illinois,  which  received  $3,000,- 
000.  Otherwise  the  State's  relief  funds 
would  have  been  exhausted  in  July.  The 
credit  was  made  available  from  the  fund 
of  $300,000,000  set  up  in  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  relief  bill,  to  be  dispensed  by  the 
Finance  Corporation  at  its  own  discre¬ 
tion,  subject  only  to  the  limitation  that 
not  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
or  $45,000,000,  be  loaned  to  any  one 
State.  Illinois  has  been  counted  among 
those  States  which  are  expected  to  re¬ 
quest  the  maximum  allotment.  The 
money  loaned  to  Illinois  is  assumed  to 
be  principally  for  the  benefit  of  Chicago, 
the  plight  of  which  has  become  obvious, 
and  is  considered  only  a  preliminary  ad¬ 
vance.  Illinois  will  pay  3  per  cent  in¬ 
terest  on  the  loan,  which  will  be  col¬ 
lected.  if  not  otherwise  repaid,  through 
deductions  from  future  Federal  _  appro¬ 
priations  for  road  building  aid  in  that 
State. 

Murder  at  Baby  Chick  Convention. 
— Charles  L.  Sawyer,  of  Iloytville,  Ohio, 
president  of  the  International  Baby 
Chick  Association,  was  shot  to  death  and 
Reese  V.  Hicks,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
executive  secretary,  was  wounded  seri¬ 
ously  July  30  by  C.  A.  Norman,  of  Knox¬ 
ville.  Tenn.,  who  attempted  to  commit 
suicide.  The  shooting  occurred  in  a 
committee  room  of  the  auditorium  after 
Norman  had  been  expelled  from  the  as¬ 
sociation.  Hicks  and  Sawyer  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  hoard  of  directors  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  which  met  preliminary  to  the 
international  convention.  They  voted 
to  expel  Norman  on  grounds  of  unethical 
conduct.  He  was  called  in  from  an  out¬ 
side  room  where  he  was  awaiting  the 
decision.  Sawyer  read  the  verdict.  Nor¬ 
man  drew  a  pistol  and  started  shooting. 
Sawyer  fell,  wounded  fatally.  _  Hicks 
toppled  over  with  a  wound  in  his  head 
and  was  removed  to  Emergency  Hospital 
where  physicians,  after  a  hasty  examina¬ 
tion.  said  his  condition  was  serious. 
Eighteen  directors,  including  one  woman, 
were  in  the  room  and  witnessed  the 
shooting.  The  woman  was  Mrs.  Alvina 
Bernard,  of  Jefferson,  S.  D.  The  direc¬ 
tors  had  found  Norman  guilty  on  three 
of  12  counts  of  unethical  conduct  pre¬ 
ferred  against  him.  One  was  that  he 
sent  out  advertising  matter  which  the  di¬ 
rectors  considered  misrepresentative. 

Airplane  Disasters. — July  31  a  plane 
crashed  on  a  golf  course  near  Dayton, 
O.,  causing  the  death  of  Charles  Harding, 
19,  of  Miamisburg,  the  pilot,  and  Reu¬ 
ben  Fink,  20,  of  Franklin,  Ohio.  Their 
three-seated  cabin-type  plane  struck  a 
telephone  wire  and  went  into  a  nose  dive. 
About  50  golfers  saw  the  ship  flying  low 
with  the  engine  sputtering  a  moment  be¬ 
fore  the  accident.  At  Monessen,  Pa.,  July 
31,  while  making  his  first  exhibition  jump, 
Ralph  Marshall.  20,  of  Gibson,  plunged 
3.000  feet  to  his  death  when  his  para¬ 
chute  failed  to  open  at  the  Monessen 
Airport.  The  accident  was  witnessed  by 
3.000  persons.  Marshall  had  made  two 
successful  trial  jumps  shortly  before  the 
fall.  On  the  same  date  a  student  opera¬ 
tor  crashed  in  an  airplane  accident  at 
Wildwood  Gables,  N.  J.,  killing  his 
brother.  Charles  Cooper,  33  years  old, 
of  38  Peach  St.,  Philadelphia,  was  burned 
to  death  when  the  plane  crashed.  His 
brother,  Bernard,  29,  who  received  his 
private  license  five  weeks  ago,  escaped 
with  serious  injuries  and  is  at  Maces 
Hospital  in  a  critical  condition.  The  ac¬ 
cident  occurred  a  few  minutes  after 
Cooper  had  taken  off.  He  told  the  po¬ 
lice  the  plane  had  gone  into  a  nose  dive 
and  he  had  been  unable  to  shut  off  the 
gas  switch.  The  machine  burst  into 
flames  as  it  struck  the  ground. 

Fire  Fatalities  in  New  York. — A 
small  fire  followed  by  the  explosion  of 
pent-up  fumes  August  1,  in  the  subcellar 
paint  shop  of  the  Ritz  Tower,  41-story 
apartment  hotel  at  Park  Avenue  and 
57th  St.,  New  York,  cost  the  lives  of 
eight  firemen  and  resulted  in  injuries  to 
31  persons.  The  brick  partition  walls 
of  the  sub-basement  were  shattered,  the 
hotel  switchboard  wrecked  and  $100,000 
worth  of  jewels  were  scattered  and  re¬ 
covered  on  the  sidewalk  amid  bits  of 
plaster,  broken  glass  and  heaps  of  debris. 
The  hotel’s  light  and  power  were  cut  off 
when  the  switchboard  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  explosion,  which  rocked  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  guests,  many  of  them  oc¬ 
cupying  upper-floor  suites,  were  isolated 
for  hours  while  electricians  were  string¬ 
ing  emergency  lines  into  the  building  to 
restore  elevator  service.  The  cause  of 
the  fire  and  the  two  explosions  which  fol¬ 
lowed  were  not  determined  by  the  pre¬ 
liminary  investigations  carried  out  by 
the  Police  and  Fire  departments.  Thomas 
Dougherty,  assistant  fire  chief,  said  that 
it  probably  was  caused  by  the  ammonia 
system  of  150  pounds  pressure  or  by  gas 
from  the  paint  room.  There  were  other 
theories,  however,  one  being  suontaneous 
combustion  from  heat  and  lack  of  proper 
ventilation  in  the  subcellar. 

Vermont  Explosion. — A  dynamite  ex¬ 
plosion  near  Montpelier,  Vt.,  Aug.  1, 
caused  panic  and  serious  damage  at  both 
Montpelier  and  B'arre.  Nine  persons  were 
injured,  and  there  was  heavy  property 
damage.  It  was  believed  some  trespasser 
caused  the  explosion  at  the  powder 
house  where  the  materials  were  stored. 

European  Agreements  Affect 


American  Trade. — France  concluded  a 
series  of  commercial  exchange  negotia¬ 
tions  with  European  nations  August  2 
expected  to  curtail  drastically  annual 
imports  of  American  manufactured  arti¬ 
cles,  copper  goods  and  fruits  worth  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  It  was  announced  of¬ 
ficially  that  negotiations  conducted  by 
Minister  of  Commerce  Julien  Durand 
with  Belgium,  Spain  and  Italy  were  con¬ 
cluded  satisfactorily.  The  three  coun¬ 
tries  agreed  to  lift  numerous  restrictions 
placed  recently  on  French  exports.  A 
separate  Franco-Belgian  convention  re¬ 
duced  the  French  tax  on  Belgian  im¬ 
ports  to  the  point  where,  according  to 
American  business  men.  Belgium  easily 
can  undersell  the  United  States  in  the 
manufactured  products  market.  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  business  in  France  feared  that 
the  market  for  copper  articles  would  be 
killed  in  France  by  the  new  trade  agree¬ 
ments.  The  trade  was  worth  $30,000,- 
000  in  1929  and  $24,000,000  in  1930. 
Automotive  accessories,  office  equipment 
and  leather  goods  also  were  expected  to 
suffer.  The  official  journal  announced  a 
fruit  quota  restricting  imports  of  Pacific 
Coast  apples  and  pears.  Quotas  also 
were  announced  on  cotton  thread,  lin¬ 
gerie,  shoes,  locks  and  keys  and  increased 
tariffs  were  placed  on  certain  kinds  of 


Otto  W.  Holmgren,  of  Long  Island,  sends 
this  picture  of  his  youngest  daughter 
with  the  poultry  flock. 

electrical  equipment.  The  amount  of  do¬ 
mestic  wheat  that  must  be  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  bread  was  increased  from  75  to  85 
per  cent. 

British  Wheat  Quota. — The  price  of 
bread  has  risen  by  one  halfpenny  (one 
cent)  a  loaf  generally  throughout  Britain 
as  a  consequence  of  the  wheat  quota  bill, 
just  made  effectual  by  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  help  English  wheat-growers. 
From  June  19,  the  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  decreed,  every  miller  and  importer 
of  flour  became  liable  to  make  to  the 
wheat  commission  a  quota  payment  of 
two  shillings  three  pence  (approximate¬ 
ly  54  cents)  a  sack  of  280  lbs.  of  their 
output.  The  bill  provides  that  a  subsidy 
will  be  paid  to  English  growers  of  mill- 
able  wheat  in  the  form  of  a  guaranteed 
price  of  10  shillings  per  hundredweight 
(approximately  $2.50),  regardless  of  the 
level  of  the  average  market  price.  The 
difference  between  the  standard  price  and 
the  average  market  price  is  to  be  met  by 
quota  payments  levied  on  flour-millers 
and  importers. 

Fire  at  Villanova,  Pa. — The  mon¬ 
astery  at  Villanova  College,  Villanova, 
Pa.,  was  virtually  destroyed  by  tire  Aug. 
2,  destroying  an  art  collection  valued  at 
$500,000,  and  causing  injuries  to  53  per¬ 
sons.  The  total  loss  is  estimated  at  $750,- 
000  to  $1,000,000. 

Kidnappers  Foiled  in  Virginia. — 
Two  youths,  holding  a  capitalist  and  an 
orphanage  superintendent  as  captives, 
were  trapped  by  police  in  a  Richmond, 
Va.,  bank  Aug.  2,  as  they  sought  to  col¬ 
lect  $7,500  in  ransom  money.  A  last- 
mipute  delivery  from  their  captors  came 
to  George  N.  Davis,  05,  of  Richmond, 
and  R.  Iv.  Robertson,  superintendent  of 
the  Davis-Stuart  Orphanage,  as  they 
stood  under  threat  of  pistols  in  the  bank, 
following  an  all-night  ride  from  Lewis- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  where  they  were  kid¬ 
napped.  The  youths  gave  their  names  as 
Jack  Liggett,  25,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
and  William  Craft,  alias  Paul  Whitting¬ 
ton,  21,  of  Wheeling.  The  two  were  held 
on  charges  of  attempted  robbery  with 
pistols,  an  offense  punishable  by  death 
in  Virginia. 


Gloxinias  from  Seed 

What  is  the  correct  method  of  grow¬ 
ing  Gloxinias  from  seed?  1  have  tried 
twice,  and  have  failed,  so  thought  per¬ 
haps  you  could  help  me.  MRS.  w.  e.  h. 

New  York. 

Gloxinia  seed  shoulxl  be  sown  early  in 
February  in  shallow  boxes  or  pans  con¬ 
taining  a  mixture  of  peat,  leaf  mold  and 
sand  in  equal  proportions.  A  warm  tem¬ 
perature  is  required.  Great  care  is  need¬ 


ed  in  watering,  as  seedlings  damp  off 
readily.  Under  window  conditions  it  is 
wise  to  cover  the  pans  or  boxes  with 
panes  of  glass.  As  soon  as  the  seed¬ 
lings  can  be  handled  they  should  be 
potted  singly  in  thumb  pots,  repotting  as 
needed  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts  leaf 
mold,  one  part  peat,  and  one  part 
fibrous  loam.  They  must  be  shaded  from 
direct  sunlight  and  kept  out  of  drafts. 
Usually  such  seedlings  Ixegin  to  bloom  in 
August.  After  flowering  is  over  the 
foliage  is  allowed  to  ripen,  gradually 
withholding  water  until  the  leaves  are 
dead,  when  the  roots  are  left  in  the 
pot,  and  stored  in  a  temperature  around 
45  degrees  until  brought  into  growth 
again  about  February.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  maintain  proper  conditions  for 
seedling  Gloxinias  in  the  living-rooms. 


The  Stinkhorn  Fungus 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years  some¬ 
thing  has  been  coming  up  in  and  near 
my  flower  garden.  It  has  a  head  on  it 
resembling  a  turtle’s  head,  greenish  black 
in  color  with  white  lips;  this  is  about 
four  inches  long.  This  is  set  oil  a  spongy 
growth,  in  color  white,  which  is  about 
seven  or  eight  inches  long,  with  some 
jelly-like  stuff  at  the  end.  Altogether  it. 
is  about  a  foot  long  and  about  2 x/2  inches 
in  diameter.  It  has  a  terrible  odor, 
worse  than  a  dead  animal.  These 
things  _  grow  from  what  looks  like  eggs, 
white  in  color,  and  filled  with  a  jelly-like 
substance,  about  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter.  This  morning  I  dug  up  six 
eggs  and  one  of  the  other  things  which 
came  up  over  night;  I  was  in  my  garden 
last  night,  watering  the  flowers,  and  saw 
nothing  of  it.  My  garden  has  two  fences, 
one  large  wire  and  on  the  outside  one 
one-inch  mesh  wire.  What  are  these 
things?  How  do  they  come  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  and  what  ai’e  they  from?  a.  p. 

New  York. 

This  inquirer  describes  very  fully  the 
interesting  but  disgusting  stinkhorn 
fungus.  The  mature  fungus  is  a  thick 
white  column  or  stem,  bearing  at  its  sum¬ 
mit  a  mass  of  gelatinous  green  sub¬ 
stance  capped  with  a  yellow-white  ring. 
The  abominable  odor  attracts  quantities 
of  flies,  which  sip  the  semi-fluid  mass  in 
which  the  spores  are  mixed.  The  flies 
carry  the  spores  on  their  feet,  and  thus 
propagate  new  colonies.  The  pink  or 
white  “eggs”  which  push  up  through  the 
soil,  contain  the  stem  and  cap  or  pilens, 
protected  by  a  jelly-like  substance.  The 
stem  ruptures  the  peridium  or  “eggshell” 
and  pushes  up  into  the  light.  These 
fungi  are  more  common  in  the  South 
than  the  North.  Where  they  occur,  they 
should  be  destroyed  by  burning,  or  by 
burying  in  a  deep  hole  as  soon  as  lo¬ 
cated,  so  that  the  spores  are  not  spread. 
We  once  had  a  call  for  help  from  a  per¬ 
son  who  kept  Summer  boarders;  the 
boardei-s  were  leaving  because  of  this 
abominable  odor.  The  place  was  well 
kept,  clean  and  sanitary,  and  the  odor 
was  unaccountable.  We  advised  a  hunt 
for  the  fungus,  and  a  specimen  was 
found  under  the  porch.  With  its  re¬ 
moval,  of  course,  the  odor  disappeared. 


A  man  from  Manhattan  was  peering 
into  the  depths  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 
“Do  you  know,”  said  the  guide,  “that  it 
took  millions  of  years  for  this  great 
abyss  to  be  carved  out?”  The  man  from 
Manhattan  was  tremendously  impressed. 
“You  don’t  tell  me,”  he  commented. 
“Why,  I  didn’t  know  it  was  a  govern¬ 
ment  job.” — Labor. 
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Yuccas  and  Yucca  Moths 

On  a  delightful  June  day  in  1931, 
the  flower  stalks  of  my  Yuccas  were  a 
beautiful  sight.  Hundreds  of  waxy,  white 
blossoms  were  open,  but  insect  visitors 
were  few.  I  watched  with  interest  the 
honey-bees  as  they  eagerly  moved  from 
flower  to  flower,  visiting  the  septal  glands 
in  search  of  nectar.  Apparently  they 
found  but  little  as  they  moved  restlessly 
among  the  blossoms,  showing  no  evidence 
of  clinging  satisfaction  as  they  sucked. 
Y  hen  the  bees  are  really  finding  honey 
there  is  a  contented  humming  and  a  de¬ 
liberate  movement  quite  different  from 
the  restless,  anxious  attitude  of  those 
which  seek  in  vain. 

While  the  bees  examined  the  interior 
of  the  flower  at  the  base  of  the  ovary, 
they  seemed  to  find  nothing  except  on  the 
outside  in  the  small  glands,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  not  quite  clear  to  me.  One 
had  only  to  observe  the  bees  for  a  short 
time  to  conclude  that  they  have  little  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  pollination  of  the  flowers. 
They  appear  to  be  trespassers,  gathering 
offerings  spread  for  others.  A  few  bee¬ 
tles  also  came  to  the  flowers,  bnt  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  intent  on  business  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  nature.  They  seemed  indifferent 
to  any  nectar  offering,  even  though  there 
had  been  such.  Here  and  there  a  hole 
bitten  in  the  flowers  or  a  strip  of  tissue 
torn  from  the  surface  showed  where  they 
might  have  been  feeding.  During  the  day¬ 
light  hours  the  insect  visitors  to  Yucca 
were  few,  and  showed  no  indication  of 
anything  other  than  chance  acquaintance. 

With  the  coming  of  night  my  interest 


The  Pronuba  moth  depends  upon  the 
Yucca,  and  the  plant  likewise  depends 
upon  the  moth. 


continued  and  my  automobile  was  placed 
in  position  to  let  the  lights  illuminate  the 
Yuccas.  Soon  there  was  an  interesting 
party  in  progress.  Dozens  of  dusky  little 
moths  were  flitting  about  the  flowers.  At 
first  they  moved  about  restlessly  from 
flower  to  flower,  seeking  their  mates. 
Those  which  had  not  mated  were  intent 
on  finding  partners. 

In  the  Yucca  flowers  I  had  found  one 
of  the  strangest  relationships  of  which  I 
know.  The  Pronuba  moth  depends  upon 
the  Yucca  and  the  plant  likewise  depends 
upon  the  moth  for  services  without  which 
both  must  die.  Where  were  these  little 
moths  during  daylight  hours?  Hidden 
away  in  the  partially  closed  flowers.  With 
the  coming  of  nightfall  the  blossoms  open 
wide  to  make  it  easy  for  Pronuba  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  Y'ucca  needs  which  the  plant  is 
helpless  to  do  for  itself. 

The  individual  blossoms  on  the  flower 
stalks  are  in  a  receptive  stage  but  a  few 
hours,  and  the  moths  come  out  to  polli¬ 
nate  such  blossoms  as  are  ready  each  eve¬ 
ning  at  nightfall.  I  had  watched  in  vain 
to  see  the  honey-bee  gathering  pollen  from 
the  YTucea.  She  ignored  it  entirely,  but 
had  she  gathered  it  there  was  little 
chance  that  she  would  be  able  to  insure 
the  pollination  of  any  flowers,  since  she 
was  unlikely  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
receptive  stigma. 

For  a  time  I  was  at  a  loss  why  the 
Pronuba  should  rest  so  quietly  between 
the  stamens  of  the  newly  opened  flowers. 
Then  I  observed  that  she  was  piercing 
the  tissue  with  her  ovipositor  and  appar¬ 
ently  depositing  her  eggs.  This  done  she 
would  deliberately  move  to  the  top  of  the 
receptive  stigma  and  push  a  little  ball  of 
pollen  into  the  open  cavity.  When  one 
first  sees  this  action  he  can  hardly  trust 


his  senses.  Can  it  be  possible  that  this 
little  insect  purposely  brings  pollen  to 
the  receptive  flower  to  insure  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  to  the  end  that  her  offspring  shall 
have  food? 

Truly  we  live  in  the  midst  of  wonders 
unobserved.  Here  beside  my  porch  the 
Yuccas  bloom.  Passing  by  we  admire 
their  transient  beauty  all  unconscious  of 
the  marvelous  dependence  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  flower  and  its  attendant  moth. 
The  mother  moth  visits  the  open  flowers 
of  the  Yucca  and  gathers  a  little  pollen. 
Next  alighting  on  the  ovary  of  a  conve¬ 
nient  blossom  she  pierces  it  and  deposits 
her  eggs  beneath  the  surface  where  they 
are  safe  from  harm.  How  far  she  has 
progressed  in  advance  of  her  cousins  who 
lay  their  eggs  on  the  surface  of  the  food 
plant,  where  they  may  be  found  by  hun¬ 
gry  birds  or  predacious  insects.  That  she 
should  ascend  the  pistil  and  crowd  the 
pollen  into  the  cavity  is  the  most  amaz¬ 
ing  thing  that  I  have  ever  observed,  as  it 
has  been  to  numerous  other  naturalists 
who  have  seen  it.  By  this  act  she  re¬ 
moves  the  chance  that  this  particular 
flower  shall  fail  of  fertilization,  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  her  expectant  brood.  In  the  de¬ 
veloping  seed  pods  of  the  Yucca  are  many 
seeds.  The  number  is  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  young  of  the  moth,  with 
plenty  left  over  to  insure  perpetuation  of 
the  Yucca. 

There  are  numerous  plants  which  de¬ 
pend  upon  some  species  of  insect  to  se¬ 
cure  pollination,  but  in  all  other  cases 
with  which  I  am  Tamiliar  the  action  is 
unconscious,  and  more  or  less  accidental 
on  the  part  of  the  insect.  In  this  case 
the  moth  deliberately  gathers  the  pollen 
and  purposely  places  it  in  the  exact  spot 
necessary.  What  a  strange  relationship 
between  moth  and  plant !  Neither  can 
continue  to  live  alone.  Without  the 
Yucca  there  could  be  no  new  generation 
of  moths,  and  without  the  moth  the 
Yucca  could  set  no  more  seed  and  no  new 
plants  would  appear. 

Y  hen  one  tries  to  visualize  how  this 
dependance  was  brought  about  lie  finds 
himself  in  difficulties.  It  must  have 
grown  up  gradually  over  a  vast  period 
of  time,  but  even  so  how  strange  to  find 
a  moth  with  characteristics  of  another 
group  of  insects.  YTien  I  examine  the 
little  Pronuba  in  the  act  of  depositing  her 
eggs  I  find  that  her  ovipositor  to  the 
naked  eye  resembles  the  sting  of  the  bee, 
a  strange  implement  for  a  moth.  Like¬ 
wise  she  has  maxillary  tentacles  for 
gathering  pollen,  something  not  common 
to  the  group  of  insects  to  which  she  be¬ 
longs. 

Of  all  the  seed  pods  which  I  have  ex¬ 
amined  1  do  not  remember  ever  finding 
one  which  did  not  show  evidence  of  at 
least  one  larva  having  fed  there,  yet  I 
have  never  found  one  in  which  all  the 
seeds  had  been  devoured.  The  moth 
plays  fair.  She  lays  only  as  many  eggs 
as  can  be  fed  and  still  leave  enough  seeds 
to  allow  a  normal  increase  for  Yucca. 
Illinois.  FRANK  C.  PELLETT. 


Nomads  of  the  Sky 

When  the  shrill  cry  of  “Ivee-er-r-r” 
floats  from  the  heights  on  a  crisp  day 
in  late  Winter  or  early  Spring  the  farmer 
will  show  his  knowledge  of  bird  lore. 
If  he  is  wise  in  the  way  of  hawks  he 
will  not  run  for  his  gun  at  the  call. 
Red-tail  would  much  prefer  a  mouse  to 
the  big  red  pullet  running  across  the 
yard. 

Hawks  are  birds  of  character,  each 
species  differing  greatly  in  their  habits, 
and  one  should  not  accuse  all  hawks  of 
wrongdoing  because  of  the  occasional 
black  sheep  that  may  appear  even  in  the 
best  regulated  of  families.  Although 
these  birds  do  not  remain  long  enough 
about  the  barnyard  to  get  a  good  look 
at  their  colors  of  markings,  certain 
characteristics  such  as  the  call  or  flight 
are  easily  discernible  even  at  a  distance. 
The  small  investment  of  the  little  time 
required  to  learn  the  peculiarities  of 
these  birds  would  be  amply  repaid  by 
both  the  pleasure  and  profit  derived  from 
doing  so.  There  are  three  large  hawks, 
technically  called  Buteo.  These  are 
thickset  birds  with  broad  wings  and  short 
tails.  These  are  the  birds  which  are 
most  commonly  seen  soaring  in  broad 
circles  high  in  the  sky.  A  few  flaps 
of  the  wings,  a  glide,  followed  by  a  few 
more  flaps  again,  send  these  birds  soaring 
about  often  above  the  clouds.  To  rec¬ 


ognize  a  distant  hawk  as  a  Buteo  is 
easy,  to  distinguish  which  of  the  three  is 
difficult.  There  are  three  species  in  this 
family,  and  in  the  order  of  size  they  are 
the  red-tailed,  the  red-shouldered  and  the 
broad-winged  hawk.  The  red-tailed  has  a 
length  of  20  inches  and  a  wing  spread 
of  over  three  and  a  half  feet  as  com¬ 
pared  with  red-shoukler’s  length  of  18 
inches  and  wing  spread  of  an  even  three 
feet. 

The  red-shoukler  carries  a  tail  with 
four  narrow  white  bars  and  a  white  tip, 
while  red-tail's  appendage  is  solid  rufous 
with  one  dark  band  near  the  tip.  From 
a  distance  the  shrill  “Kee-er-r-r”  of  the 
red-tail  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
“Kee-yoo”  of  the  red-shoulder.  The  flight 
of  the  former  has  been  compared  as  be¬ 
ing  more  ponderous  and  less  gliding  than 
that  of  red-slioulder.  The  Buteos  feed 
mostly  on  small  rodents  as  they  are  too 
sluggish  to  take  game  and  it  is  only  rare¬ 
ly  that  they  interfere  with  the  henyard. 

The  rough-legged  hawk  and  the  fish 
hawk  are  the  other  two  large,  heavily- 
built  hawks  that  commonly  visit  us.  The 
former  comes  south  to  us  in  the  YT inter, 
while  the  fish  hawk  is  a  Summer  visitant 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  If  you  see  a  hawk  remaining  sta¬ 
tionary  in  the  air  at  a  good  height  above 
a  marsh,  wings  moving  rapidly  in  a 
small  arc  and  legs  pointing  earthward, 
you  may  be  sure  that  it  is  a  rough¬ 
legged  hawk,  and  you  will  not  forget  the 
sight  for  a  long  time.  The  base  of  this 
hawk’s  tail  is  more  or  less  white,  which 
is  often  a  good  field  mark. 

The  fish  hawk  lias  long  relatively 
pointed  wings  compared  with  any  spe¬ 
cies  with  which  it  may  be  confused.  This 
hawk  likewise  has  the  habit  of  pausing 
stationary  in  the  air  on  flapping  wings. 
This  is  always  done  by  this  hawk  over 
some  bay  or  river,  whereas  the  rough- 
legged  hawk  does  it  over  the  land.  This 
species,  with  its  clear  white  underparts 
and  white  on  the  head  is  easily  recog¬ 
nizable  even  at  a  great  distance.  Both 
of  these  species  of  hawks  are  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  and  are  protected  for  the  good 
which  they  do  us  in  return. 

Of  the  destructive  hawks  we  have  the 
two  rather  common  species  belonging  to 
the  family  or  Accipitres,  or  swift-flying 
hawks,  to  be  reckoned  with.  These  two, 
swift  as  lightning  bolts,  will  raid  the 
poultry  yard  whenever  opportunity  of¬ 
fers.  The  sharp-shinned  hawk,  the  com¬ 
monest,  is  small  or  medium-sized ;  the 
Cooper’s  hawk  medium-sized  or  as  large 
as  a  crow.  In  each  case  the  female  is 
larger  than  the  male,  and  it  is  very  easy 
to  confuse  the  female  of  the  smaller  spe¬ 
cies  with  the  male  of  the  larger  species. 
These  birds  commonly  alight  in  trees, 
make  a  dash  at  their  prey  and  depart  be¬ 
fore  one  has  a  chance  to  deal  out  justice 
to  them.  A  third  but  less  common  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  family,  the  goshawk,  is  an  in¬ 
frequent  Winter  visitor  in  the  United 
States.  lie  lives  up  to  the  reputation 
that  his  two  cousins  have  already  made 
for  him  in  this  country  as  well  as  every¬ 
where  else  that  they  may  be  found. 
Sometimes  these  hawks  may  be  seen  soar¬ 
ing  in  narrow  circles,  when  their  dispro¬ 
portionately  long  tails  form  a  good  field 
mark.  These  three  species  of  hawks 
cause  far  more  damage  to  the  poultry- 
man  and  sportsman  than  all  the  other 
species  of  hawks  together. 

The  falcons  comprise  the  last  and  the 
most  interesting  family  of  hawks.  There 
are  three  varieties  of  this  family  found 
in  our  country,  known  as  the  duck, 
pigeon  and  sparrow  hawks.  They  are 
neither  excessively  slender  nor  stocky. 
Their  flight  is  direct  and  their  rather 
long  pointed  wings  flap  continuously. 
The  duck  hawk  is  the  largest  member  of 
its  family  while  the  pigeon  hawk  ranks 
second,  and  the  sparrow  hawk,  being  the 
smallest,  is  about  two  inches  larger  than 
the  robin.  The  greater  size  of  the  duck 
hawk  is  frequently  deceiving  because  of 
its  clean-cut  lines,  which  make  it  look 
smaller  than  it  really  is. 

The  sparrow  hawk  will  perch  in  an 
exposed  place  while  waiting  for  its  prey 
to  come  within  sight,  and  then  with  a 
quick  dash  and  swoop  it  grasps  its  tiny 
prey  securely  in  its  talons.  YTien  colors 
can  be  distinguished  the  sparrow  hawk 
may  be  recognized  by  its  having  the  back 
and  tail  more  or  less  fox  red  and  con¬ 
spicuous  vertical  black  stripes  on  the 
face. 

It  was  the  counterpart  of  our  duck 
hawk  that  furnished  royal  sport  in  the 


middle  ages.  The  falconers  of  Europe 
divided  birds  employed  in  this  sport  into 
classes,  those  of  falconry  and  those  of 
hawking,  the  latter  class  containing 

ignoble  ’  birds  such  as  our  goshawk  and 
sparrow  hawk  and  others  of  their  kin, 
which  dart  upon  their  quarry  by  a  side 
glance.  The  true  falcons  were  called 
“noble”  birds  because  they  would  soar 
to  unseen  heights  and  drop  from  a  per- 
pedicular  like  a  thunderbolt  on  a  selected 
victim.  In  such  a  manner  does  the  duck- 
hawk  hunt.  Y’oe  to  the  swift-flying  duck 
or  teal  when  once  this  marauder  marks 
him  for  his  dinner. 

Such  are  the  major  differences  between 
the  various  species  of  our  native  hawks; 
but  they  have  certain  characteristics  that 
prevail  throughout  the  entire  hawk  fami¬ 
ly.  They  are  all  wild  birds,  disliking  with 
reason  the  company  of  man. 

Because  of  man’s  greater  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  both  the  economic 
and  practical  value  of  the  hawks  the 
beneficial  species  are  being  more  careful¬ 
ly  protected  in  return  for  the  good  that 
they  do  us  in  controlling  rodents,  and 
the  pleasure  that  one  derives  from  seeing 
these  great  birds  soaring  about  in  the 
sky,  and  hearing  their  wild,  untamed  cry 
drifting  down  to  us  from  the  clear  sky. 

FREDERICK  T.  DAVIS. 


Combining:  Alsike  Cuts 
the  Cost 


We  had  a  man  with  a  combine  to  hull 
our  Alsike  clover  seed  this  Summer,  and 


I  am  sending  you  my  picture  taken  in 
my  choice  field  of  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes. 
Many  have  visited  my  farm  and  have 
re  tea  this  field  of  potatoes  the  best  in 
the  locality. — geo.  f.  siiultz,  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y. 

we  are  highly  enthused  over  the  results 
obtained.  My  husband  figured  that  the 
combine  cut  the  cost  of  the  seed  in  half. 
Heretofore,  we  have  had  the  seed  hulled 
with  a  regular  thrashing  outfit  with  the 
attendant  number  of  hired  men,  the 
thrashing  crew  and  a  number  of  men 
with  wagons.  Since  the  combine  was  do- 
ing  _the_  work,  with  but  one  man  op- 
eiating  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  saving 
in  man  labor  alone  was  a  large  item,  but 
the  greatest  saving  of  all  was  in  the  ex¬ 
tra  amount  of  seed  hulled  and  saved.  The 
combine  picked  the  clover  up,  or  rolled  it 
up,  with  no  loss  at  all  to  speak  of,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  old  way  of  loading  the 
bone-dry  clover  onto  wagons  and  then 
pitching  it  off  again  into  the  machine. 
I  he  combine  hulled  cleaner,  so  that  the 
extra  bushels  of  seed  gained  was  an  im¬ 
portant  item.  Another  saving  was  the 
time  element.  The  combine  distributed 
the  chaff  over  the  field  again  more  even¬ 
ly  than  any  manure  spreader  could  do 
it,  adding  the  extra  humus  with  no  loss. 
The  combine  hulled  the  seed  from  a  12- 
acre  field  in  10  hours  with  the  labor  of 
one  man.  My  husband  had  a  part-time 
job,  that  of  watching  the  sacks,  changing 
them,  etc.  ivy  j.  neff. 

Indiana. 


A  Satisfactory  Cistern 

I  have  used  a  cistern  12  years  with 
satisfaction.  The  cistern  is  circular,  lined 
with  hard  brick,  cement  top  and  bottom, 
with  large  manhole  and  tight  cover.  No 
bugs,  worms,  toads  or  frogs  can  get  into 
it.  It  is  10  feet  in  diameter,  10  feet 
deep.  Only  in  late  Fall  and  during  YMn- 
ter  do  we  let  water  run  in  after  a  rain 
of  a  half  day  or  more  sometimes.  The 
roof  is  clean  and  no  filter  is  needed. 

The  volume  of  water  so  large  and 
clean  it  remains  cold  all  Summer.  No  ice 
is  used  to  cool  for  drinking ;  it  is  always 
pure  and  sweet.  No  odor  or  bad  taste. 
Summer  rains  are  not  used  as  they  would 
warm  water  some.  Alfred  swanker. 

Ohio. 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
August  13.  In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

MILK 

August:  League-pool:  Class  1.  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat,  201-210-mile  zone.  $1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A.  8(ic:  Class  2B,  .$1.00;  Class  3,  95c. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.59;  Class  2, 
$1;  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  21%c;  extras,  92 
score,  20%c:  firsts,  87  to  91  score,  17  to  20c; 
ladles,  14"  to  10c;  packing  stock,  11  to  13c; 
sweet  fancy,  23  %e;  extras,  22%  e;  firsts,  17 
to  21%c;  renovated,  16%c;  centralized,  19%c. 

EGGS 

Nearbv  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums.  28%c;  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings,  23  to  26%c;  standard,  20  to  22%e; 
nearby  under  grades,  10%  to  lS%c;  browns, 
special  pack,  27%e;  standards,  18%  to  19c: 
mixed  colors,  special  pack,  20  to  23c;  stand¬ 
ards  45  lbs..  19c:  rehandled  receipts.  45  lbs., 
10%c;  mediums.  13  to  14%c;  Pacific  Coast, 
fresh  specials,  20%c;  standards,  22%  to  23%c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  100  lbs..  $8;  bulls,  S3;  cows.  $2.50; 
calves,  best.  $7.50:  common  to  good.  $4.50  to 
$0;  sheep.  $3;  lambs,  $7.25;  hogs,  $5.25. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  10c;  good  to  choice,  C 
to  9c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2y2  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds.  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  17c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
22c :  small  breeds,  best.  10c;  roosters,  10c; 
ducks,  13c;  geese,  12c;  rabbits,  lb.,  5  to  12c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bskts.,  25c  to  $2;  Cal.,  box.  $1  to 
$1.50;  old,  Wn„  box,  35e  to  $1.75.  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Jersey  and  up-river.  5  to  13c;.  Cal.,  %  pt., 
10  to  11c.  Cherries,  En.,  red,  sour,  12  qt. 
bskt..  50  to  75c;  4-qt.  bskt.,  15  to  25c;  qt..  4 
to  9c;  black,  sour,  4-qt.  bskt..  20  to  30c. 
Blackberries,  Jersey,  qt..  8  to  14c;  up-river, 
qt.,  7  to  13c.  Black  Caps,  nearby,  pt.,  2%  to 
8c.  Huckleberries,  Jersey.  Del.  and  Md.,  qt., 
5  to  10c;  Jersey,  cultivated,  qt.,  30  to  45c; 
Mass.,  qt.,  13  to  20c;  Me.,  qt.,  13  to  18c.; 
N  S.,  qt..  15  to  20c;  Pa.,  qt..  8  to  14c.  Can¬ 
taloupes,  Del  and  Md.,  crt.,  50c  to  $2.  Peaches, 
N.  C.,  mixed  varieties,  crt.,  $1.25  to  $3;  bu. 
bskt.,  $1  to  $3;  %  bu..  50c  to  $1.25;  S.  C.,  crt., 

$1.25  to  $2.75;  bu.,  $1  to  $3:  Tex.,  bu.  bskt., 

$3.25;  Ga..  crt.,  $1  to  $2.50;  Del.  and  Md..  bskt. 
or  crt..  $1  to  $2.75;  Jersey,  mixed  varieties, 
crt.,  ,75c  to  $2.25;  Jersey,  bu.,  75c  to  $2;  Jersey, 
%  bu.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1  Pa.,  mixed  varieties, 
crt..  $2;  bu.  bskt..  $1  to  $1.25;  %  bu.  bskt._. 

$1.13  to  $1.25.  Watermelons,  Sn.,  car,  $185 

to  $360.  Currants,  nearby,  qt.,  3  to  7c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  26c;  fair  to  good,  18  to 
23c;  roosters,  13c;  fowls,  17c;  ducks.  14c;  tur¬ 
keys,  No.  1,  26c;  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  25c; 
graded,  25c;  dark,  doz.,  $2;  culls,  $1.50. 

,  POTATOES 

Va.  and  Md.,  No.  2,  bid..  $1.25;  Md.,  bskt., 
75c;  Jersey,  bbl.,  $2:  100-lb.  bag,  50c  to  $1; 
150-lb.  bag,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  L.  I..  150  lbs.,  $1 
to  SI. 85;  100  lbs..  65c  to  $1.13;  bbl.,  $2  to 

$2.10;  3  65-lb.  bags,  $1.65  to  $1.75.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.25;  tub, 
75c;  Ga.,  bskt.,  $1.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu..  60c:  cabbage,  bu..  $1;  carrots, 
bu.  bskt..  65c:  cauliflower,  bu.,  $2;  corn.  Va., 
hag  $1.63  to  $1.75;  Jersey,  white,  bag,  50c  to 
$2  50-  crt.,  $1.50  to  $2;  Golden  Bantam,  bskt., 
25c  to  $1.25:  crt..  $1.25  to  $2;  bag,  $1.25;  L. 

I.,  white.  100  ears,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  eggplant, 
bu  ,  $1;  lettuce,  bu.,  $1;  onions.  50  lbs..  $1.50; 
parslev.  bu.,  75e;  peas,  bu.,  $2;  peppers  bu., 
$1-  spinach,  bu.,  75c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.25; 
kohlrabi,  100  behs.,  $3;  Lima  beans,  bu..  $2; 
squash,  bu.,  50c;  tomatoes,  Md..  lug,  50  to 
75c;  South  Jersey,  crt.,  30  to  75c  lug.  50  to 

75c;  Jersey,  20-qt.  crt.,  35  to  75c;  Jersey,  6- 

tin  carrier  75c  to  $1  :  Jersey,  handle  bskt.,  20 
to  60c;  Pa.,  bskt..  35  to  50c;  repacked,  crt., 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  carton,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  water¬ 
cress,  100  bchs.,  $2.50. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  63c;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
45140;  oats,  No.  2  white,  28%c;  rye,  45%c. 

FEEDS 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran,  $16.00;  standard  middlings.  $16.60;  Red- 
dog.  $24.35:  hominy  feed,  $17.25;  cottonseed 
meal,  $23.35. 

HAY 

Hay,  No.  1.  $17;  No.  2,  $16;  No.  3,  $14; 
clover  mixed,  $16. 


Retail  Prices  at  N.  Y.  Public 
Markets 

(Quotations  are  by  pound  unless  otherwise 

specified.)  _  „„  ,  .  , 

Butter  25  to  27c;  eggs,  doz.,  30  to  33c;  chick¬ 
ens.  35  to  45c:  potatoes,  2  to  3c;  apples,  doz., 
40  to  50c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  20  to  60c;  black¬ 
berries,  qt.,  15  to  20c;  peaches,  doz.,  25  to  35c; 
sweet  corn,  doz.,  35  to  45c;  string  beans,  15c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter — Solid-packed  creamery,  in  tubs,  fancy, 
higher  scoring  than  extra,  22  to  25c;  92  score, 
2ic;  91  score,  20c;  90  score,  19%c;  89  score, 
18 %c;  88  score,  18c;  87  score,  17 %c;  86  score. 

Eggs. — Fresh  extra  firsts,  19%c;  fresh  firsts, 
new  cases,  17c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand 
cases,  16%c;  average  current  receipts,  in  sec¬ 
ond-hand  cases.  16c;  fresh  seconds,  15  to  15%c; 
carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs,  in 
cases,  23  to  25c. 

Live  Poultry.- — Fancy  Plymouth  Rocks.  10  to 
17c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  14  to  15c:  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  fancy,  13c:  ordinary,  8  to  12c;  broilers, 
fancy  Plymouth  Rocks,  full-feathered.  3%  lbs. 
and  over,'  20c;  2%  to  3  lbs.,  17  to  18c;  smaller 
sizes  15  to  16c;  barebacks  and  poor  quality 
lower;  broilers,  fancy  Reds,  large-sized,  full- 
feathered,  16  to  17c;  small-sized,  13  to  15c, 
broilers.  White  Leghorns.  14c;  old  roosters, 
mixed  colors,  11c:  White  Leghorns,  10c;  ducks, 
large.  White  Pekin,  young,  10  to  12c;  ducks, 
mixed  colors,  old.  8  to  10c;  pigeons,  per  pair, 
young,  15c;  old,  25e;  rabbits,  per  lb.,  8  to  10c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in 
boxes,  weighing  over  G  lbs.,  17c;  G  lbs.,  18c;  o 
lo  5%  IDs.,  19c;  4  to  4%  lbs.,  18c;  3  to  3% 
lbs..  17c;  under  3  lbs.,  15  to  10c:  broiling 
chickens,  fresh-killed,  nearby,  20  to  22c;  West¬ 
ern  20  to  21c;  Pacific  Coast.  23c;  Western 
roasting  chickens,  23  to  25c;  old  roosters,  dry 
picked  Western,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over.  12%c; 
under  5  lbs.,  11  to  12c;  Long  Island,  14c. 

Apples. — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskt.,  various  varieties, 
°5  to  50c;  poorer  and  small,  10  to  20c;  N.  J., 
Del.,  Md.  and  Pa.,  bus.,  various  varieties,  30 
to  05c:  poorer,  20  to  25c. 

Blackberries. — N.  J.,  32-qt.  erts.,  $2.50  to  $3; 
poorer  low  as  $1.50;  Black  Diamond,  fine  quali¬ 
ty,  $3  to  $3.50. 


Blueberries. — N.  J.,  fancy,  cultivated,  per 
qt..  35  to  40c. 

Beans  (Snap). — Pa.  and  N.  J..  %-bu.  bskts., 
green.  25  to  50c:  few  high  as  00c;  wax,  50  to 
75c;  bu.  hprs.,  green,  50  to  75c. 

Beans.  Lima.  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts..  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  poorer.  $1;  bu.  hprs.,  $2  to  $2.50;  Md., 
bu.  hprs..  $1.50  to  $2;  few,  $2.25;  Pa.,  %-bu. 
bskts.,  $1.40. 

•Beets. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  per  bch.,  %  to  l%c; 
mostly  around  lc. 

Cauliflower. — Wash.,  pony  erts..  $1.50. 

Cherries.— N.  Y.,  12-qt.  bskts..  sour.  40c. 

Street  sales;  N.  Y.,  32-qt.  erts..  $1.75  to 
$2.25;  4-qt.  bskts.,  10  to  25e;  12-qt.  bskts..  50c. 

Carrots. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  per  bch.,  %  to  l%c; 
mostly  around  lc. 

Cabbage.— Ill.,  erts.,  approximately  100  lbs., 
round  type.  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Street  sales;  N. 
J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  20  to  40c;  few  50c:  Pa.,  %- 
bu.  bskts.,  40  to  50c;  bbls..  $1.50  to  $2. 

Corn,  green,  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts..  50  to  75c; 
few  exceptional  lots.  85c  to  $1;  bus..  Golden 
Bantam,  85c  to  $1.15:  poorer.  40  to  75c:  Shoe- 
peg,  $1.25:  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  sacks,  per  100  ears, 
75c  to  $1.50. 

Cucumbers. — N.  J..  %-bu.  bskts..  20  to  35c; 
few’  higher;  poorer  low  as  10c;  pickles.  25  to 
40c;  lid.  and  Del.,  bus..  No.  1,  40  to  00c; 
poorer  lower:  pickles,  40  to  75c. 

Eggplant. — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  40  to  75c; 

few  higher. 

Onions. — la..  50-lb.  sacks  yellows.  U.  S.  No. 
1.  few  sales,  65c;  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  yellowTs, 
35  to  40c;  few'  higher;  poorer.  30c:  50-11).  sacks, 
yellows,  No.  1.  00  to  75c;  No.  2,  40  to  50c; 
white  boilers,  $1.75;  Va..  bu.  hprs..  30  to  50c. 

Okra. — N.  .T..  %-bu.  bskts..  50c;  large,  lower. 

Peaches. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  about 
moderate,  market  weaker,  prices  low’er;  Ga., 
erts.  6s,  Elbertas,  U.  S.  No.  1,  very  large, 
$2.50;  large,  $2.25  to  $2.75:  poorer  and  hail- 
marked,  $2;  medium,  $2.25  to  $2.75:  poorer  and 
bail-marked,  $2;  small,  $1.50  to  $2:  erts.  6s, 
Ga.,  Belles,  U.  S.  No.  1,  large,  $2.50;  bail- 
marked,  $1.50;  medium,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  hail- 
marked.  $1.50:  small.  $1.40  to  $2:  erts.  6s, 
Hales,  U.  S.  No.  1.  large.  $2.25:  Elbertas.  U. 
S.  No.  1,  2%  to  2%-in.  minimum,  $3.25;  2-in. 
minimum,  $2.25;  1%-in.  minimum.  $1.75;  Com¬ 
mercials,  2-in.  minimum,  $2;  %-bu.  bskts.,  Ga. 
Belles,  U.  S.  No.  1.  1%-in.  minimum,  $1.30  to 
$1.40;  N.  C.,  erts.  6s.  Ga.  Belles,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
large.  $3;  medium,  $3;  small,  $2  to  $2.25;  erts. 
0s,  Hileys,  U.  S.  No.  1,  large,  $3;  medium.  $3; 
small,  $2  to  $2.25;  bu.  bskts.,  Hileys.  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2-in.  minimum,  $2  to  $2.50;  1%-in.  mini¬ 
mum,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  1%-in.  minimum,  $1:  bu. 
bskts.,  Ga.  Belles.  2% -in.  minimum,  ordinary 
quality  and  condition,  $1.50  to  $2;  2-in.  mini¬ 
mum,  TJ.  S.  No.  1.  $2  to  $2.50;  poorer,  $1.50 

to  $1.75;  1%-in.  minimum,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.50 

to  $1.75;  1%-in.  minimum.  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1  to 

$1.25;  S.  C.,  bu.  bskts.,  Elbertas.  U.  S.  No.  1, 

2%-in.  minimum,  $2.50:  2-in.  minimum,  fair 

quality  and  poor  condition,  $1.90  to  $2;  Ga. 
Belles,  fair  quality  and  condition.  2-in.  mini¬ 
mum,  $1.75;  1%-in.  minimum,  $1.50;  1%-in. 
minimum,  $1  to  $1.25;  %-bu.  bskts.,  Ga.  Belles. 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2-in.  minimum.  $1.25;  1%-in. 
minimum,  $1.  Street  sales:  N.  J..  %-bu.  bskts.. 
early  varieties,  40  to  75c;  bus.,  Carmans,  $1.25 
to  $1.60;  N.  C.,  bus..  Ga.  Belles,  2%-in.  mini¬ 
mum,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Elbertas,  2%-in.  mini¬ 
mum,  $3. 

Potatoes. — Md..  Eastern  Shore,  cloth-top  stave 
bbls.,  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1.  $1.65;  Va.,  Eastern 
Shore,  cloth-top  stave  bbls..  Cobblers.  U.  S. 
No.  1  size,  generally  ordinary  quality  and  con¬ 
dition,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Street  sales:  N.  J.  Cob¬ 
blers.  %-bu.  bskts.,  30  to  35c:  few,  40c;  poor¬ 
er,  25c;  No.  2,  15  to  20c:  100-lb.  sacks,  75  to 
90c;  few,  95c;  Md.  and  Del.,  100-lb.  sacks.  75 
to  85c;  few,  90c;  Va.,  100-lb.  sacks,  60  to  85c; 
No.  2,  30  to  40c. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs,  160  to  210  lbs.,  $5.15  to  $5.30;  210  to 
240  lbs.,  $4.90  to  $5.10;  240  to  310  lbs.,  $4.50 
to  $4.85;  120  to  150  lbs.,  $4.65  to  $5;  packing 
sow’s.  $3  to  $3.50. 

Cattle.  —  Good  steers  and  yearlings,  $7  to 
$7.85;  mediums.  $5.50  to  $0.75;  common  grass- 
ers  down  to  $4;  medium  heifers,  $5  to  $5.50; 
most  beef  cow's.  $3  to  $4;  cutter  to  medium 
bulls.  $2.25  to  $3.25. 

Calves. — Better  grade  vealers.  $5.50  to  $0.50; 
common  to  medium,  $3  to  $5;  desirable  weighty 
calves,  $4.25  to  $5.25. 

Sheep. — Good  to  choice.  65  to  78-lb.  lambs, 
$6  to  $6.50:  lighter  weights  down  to  $5;  com¬ 
mon  to  medium,  $3  to  $4.50;  desirable  wethers, 
$2.25  to  $2.75. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

AVholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
5%  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  registered.  $100  to  $125;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  choice,  $90  to  $95;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  good.  $75  to  $85;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  medium,  $55  to  $65:  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  common.  $40  to  $45:  beef 
cows  and  bulls,  live  wt.,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  veal 
calves,  milk  fed,  choice,  $5.50  to  $0.50:  veal 
calves,  milk  fed.  good  to  medium,  $4  to  $5; 
chickens,  lb.,  25c;  broilers,  lb.,  23c;  fowls, 
lb.,  12  to  14c;  eggs,  mixed,  local,  fresh,  24 
to  25c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  11 
to  14c;  milk,  raw'  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  10c; 
milk,  special,  qt.,  15  to  16c;  cream,  heavy,  qt., 
50  to  60c:  butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  24  to 
25c;  butter,  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  22 
to  24c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  25c;  cheese, 
part  skim,  lb.,  17c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  12c; 
eggs,  graded,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  29  to  32c; 
eggs,  western,  fresh,  doz.,  18  to  19c;  chickens, 
dressed,  roasters,  lb.,  35c:  broilers,  fancy,  lb.. 
38c-  broilers,  good  to  medium,  lb..  30  to  35c; 
fowls,  3%  to  4%  lbs.,  lb.,  22  to  25c:  ducks.  5 
to  6  lbs.."  lb.,  19  to  21c;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  20 
to  24c;  blueberries,  qt.,  15  to  17c.  F.  A.  C. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples  are  in  light  demand  and  prices  are 
lower.  Berry  prices  are  holding  firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery,  prints,  24c:  tubs,  22c;  firsts,  20  to 
21c;  country  rolls,  22c.  Cheese,  firm;  new 
daisies,  brick,  longhorn,  14c;  old  flats,  22c; 
limburger,  23c.  Eggs  unsettled:  nearbv  fancy, 
23  to  24c;  grade  A,  16  to  22e;  grade  B.  10  to 
17c;  grade  C,  14  to  15c;  nearby  at  market,  17 
to  19,  . 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm:  fowls.  1.)  to 
18c:  frvers.  19  to  20c;  roasters,  24  to  26c: 
broilers,’  20  to  22c;  ducks.  15  to  10c;  turkeys,  27 
to  31c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fow'ls,  12  to  16c; 
broilers,  11  to  18c;  roosters,  9  to  10c;  ducks, 
12  to  13c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak;  Yellow 
Transparent,  Red  Astraclian,  bu..  75c  to  $1.25; 
Del.,  Red  Williams.  85c  to  $1.25;  N.  J.. 
Duchess,  $1;  Early  Ripe,  $1  to  $1.10.  Potatoes, 
stead v ;  Va.,  bbl..  $2.10  to  $2.40;  100-lb.  bag. 
$1.50  to  $1.65;  home-grown,  bu.,  35  to  80c; 
sweet,  Ga..  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  medium, 
cwt. .  $2.25;  pea.  $2.25  to  $2.50:  marrow.  $2.75 
to  $3:  w’hite  kidney,  $4  to  $4.50.  Onions, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  75c  to  $1:  Cal., 
white,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  yellow,  90c 
to  $1;  green,  doz.  bchs..  8  to  17c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Blackberries.  32-qt.  crate, 
$3  to  $3.25;  black  raspberries.  $1  to  $2;  canta¬ 
loupes.  Cal.,  crate.  $2.50  to  $2.75;  cherries,  4- 
qt.  bskt..  15  to  45c:  currants.  32-qt.  crate,  $2 
to  $2.75;  gooseberries,  12-qt.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1; 
grapes,  Ariz..  Thompson  seedless,  24-lb.  lug, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  Cal.,  Malaga,  $1.35  to  $1.50; 
huckleberries.  32-qt.  crate,  $3.50  to  $5.50; 
honeydews,  Cal.,  crate,  $1  to  $1.50;  peaches, 


Ark.,  bu..  $3.25  to  $3.50:  red  raspberries,  qt.,. 
10  to  12c;  watermelons,  25  to  55c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green  or  wax.  bu.,  50c 
to  $1;  beets,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  doz.  bchs.,  10  to 
20c;  broccoli,  6-lb.  bskt.,  35  to  45c;  cabbage, 
bu.,  50  to  75c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50;  cauliflow’er, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to 

60c;  corn,  doz.,  10  to  25c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1 

to  $2;  eggplant,  N.  C.,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  en¬ 
dive,  bu.,  35  to  50c;  horseradish,  %  bbl..  $5; 

kohlrabi,  doz.,  35  to  40c;  lettuce,  2-doz.  crate, 
25  to  50c;  mushrooms.  1-lb.  carton.  35  to  40c; 
peas,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.75;  peppers.  Mo.,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  10  to  20c;  rhu¬ 
barb,  doz.  bchs.,  10  to  15c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to 
75e;  squash,  bu.,  50  to  65c;  tomatoes,  4-qt. 
bskt.,  20  to  30c;  turnips,  bu..  45  to  75c. 

Honey. — 24-section  case,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $12 
to  $12.50;  clover  mixed,  $12  to  $12.50;  oat 
straw',  $7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 

$12;  standard  middlings.  $13:  red-dog.  $19;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  36  per  cent  protein,  $20.25;  oil- 
meal,  37  per  cent.  $26.50;  hominy,  $14.80; 
gluten,  $15.30;  oatfeed.  $6;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$2.25;  Alfalfa.  $10.50;  Alsike,  $9;  clover, 
$10.25  to  $10.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  July  30,  1932.) 

Market. — Fed  steers  and  better  grade  grass- 
ers  closing  steady,  weaker  undertone  on  lower 
grades  and  grassy  heifers,  top  fed  steers  $8.85, 
average  weight  1.110  lbs.,  bulk  $6.50  to  $7.25. 
Bulls  steady:  cows  and  cutters  about  steady; 
bulk  fat  heifers  $5.75  to  $6.25;  medium  bulls 
$4.75  to  $5.25;  butcher  cows  $3.50  to  $4;  cut¬ 
ters  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Stockers  and  feeders;  com¬ 
mon  grade  light  weight  steers  in  excessive  sup¬ 
ply.  weak  to  unevenly  lower,  beter  grade  steers 
both  stockers  and  replacement  kinds  steady, 
bulk  of  sales  $4  to  $4.75.  Calves  about  steady, 
top  vealers  $7.50,  choice  southerns  $6.25  to 
$6.50. 

Sheep  firm,  choice  lambs  $7  to  $7.25. 

Hogs  closing  steady  with  week’s  early  de¬ 
cline,  choice  180  to  240-lb.  westerns  $6  to 
$0.25. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  .Tulj’  30.  1932:  Cat¬ 
tle,  110  cars;  39  St.  Paul.  14  Virginia,  13  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  12  West  Virginia,  11  St.  Louis,  9 
Sioux  City,  0  Chicago.  3  Omaha,  2  Tennessee, 
2  Kentucky.  2  Pittsburgh,  1  North  Carolina,  1 
Indiana,  1  North  Dakota:  containing  4.074  head, 
823  head  trucked  in;  total  cattle,  4,897  head, 
715  calves,  1,112  hogs,  571  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.75; 
medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6  to  $7;  common, 
900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $0;  choice,  1,100  to 
1.300  lbs..  $8.25  to  $9;  good,  1.100  to  1,300 
lbs.,  $7  to  $8;  medium,  1.100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $0 
to  $7;  choice,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs..  $8.25  to  $9; 
good.  1,300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $7  to  $8. 

Heifers. — Choice.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $0  to  $6.75: 
good.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $0;  medium,  550 
to  850  lbs..  $4.50  to  $5.25;  common,  550  to  850 
lbs..  $4  to  $4.50. 

Cows.— Choice.  $4  to  $4.50;  good,  $3.50  to 
$4;  common  and  medium.  $2.75  to  $3.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter.  $1.50  to  $2.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $4.50  to  $6; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4.50;  year¬ 
lings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.50: 
medium.  $5.75  to  $0.75;  cull  and  common,  $4.50 
to  $5.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $0.50;  common  and 
medium.  500  to  800  lbs.,  $3  to  $5.25:  good  and 
choice.  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $0.75;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $3.25  to 
$5.50. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  100  to  180 
lbs..  $5.50  to  $0;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  180 
to  200  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $0.25;  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs..  $5.75  to  $6.25;  med. 
wt.,  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $5.75  to 
$6.25:  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290 
lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6;  hvy.  wt..  good  and  choice, 
290  to  350  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50;  pkg.  sows,  me¬ 
dium  and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $5. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $20.50;  shorts,  $22;  hominy.  $21.50; 
middlings,  $26;  linseed,  $33.50;  gluten,  $22; 
ground  oats,  $25;  Soy-bean  meal,  $28.50;  hog- 
meal,  $30;  cottonseed.  41  per  cent,  $27;  *dairy 
feed,  10  per  cent,  $24.50;  'dairy  feed,  20  per 
cent,  $27;  (10  and  20  per  cent  dairy  feeds 
marked  '  contain  mill  by-products) ;  dairy  feed, 
20  per  cent,  $27;  dairy  feed,  24  per  cent,  $30; 
dairy  feed,  25  per  cent,  $30.75;  dairy  feed,  32 
per  cent,  $32;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $29;  Al¬ 
falfa,  regular.  $26;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $28.50; 
steer  feed,  $28.50. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  was  moderately 
active  throughout  last  week.  The  bulk  of  sup¬ 
ply  moved  slowly  but  a  fairly  steady  demand 
was  noted  on  beans,  cabbage,  carrots,  cucum¬ 
bers,  lettuce,  potatoes,  spinach  and  tomatoes. 
Apples,  celery  and  onions  were  weak.  The 
wool  market  continued  quiet  aside  from  a 
slightly  improved  inquiry.  Butter,  eggs  and 
poultry  were  firm. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Astrachans  best  75c  to  $1.50;  Transpar¬ 
ents  small  25  to  50c,  large  ordinary  75c  to  $1, 
fancy  $1.25  to  $1.50.  few  $1.75,  std.  bu.  box. 
N.  j.,  Del.  and  Md.  Transparents  40  to  85c. 
Williams  best  $1  to  $1.50.  Duchess  75c  to  $1 
bu.  bskt. 

Beans. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  na¬ 
tive  green  and  wax  50c  to  $1.  Shell  $1.25  to 
$1.75.  Faba  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  20  to  35c  std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair; 
32-qt.  crate  native  10  to  15c,  few  fancy  higher 
qt.  Pa  14  to  18c  qt.  Me.  fancy  20  to  23c, 
poorer  low  as  10c  qt. 

'  Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supplv  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  25  to  00c,  few  65c.  Cut  off  75c 
to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  Calif,  bchs.  $1.50  to 
$1.75  crate. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  Native  18  bchs.  ord.  00c  to  $1,  best 
$1.25  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  $1.50  to  $2 
2-3  crate.  Calif.  $1.25  to  $2  %  crate.  Mich. 
40  to  50c,  highball  crate. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Hothouse  native  best  $2.25  to  $2.50,  poorer  $1 
to  $2.  Outdoor  75c  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  Del. 
and  Md.  50  to  85c  bu.  N.  J.  pickles  mostly 
$1.15  to  $1.25  bu. 

Currants.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  and  N.  Y.  0  to  8c  qt.  32-qt.  crates. 

Lettuce.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  IS  heads  outdoor  mostly  20  to  40c.  few 
50c.  Iceberg  18  heads  50c  to  $1.10  crate. 
Calif  4  to  5  doz.  heads  50c  to  $2  crate.  N.  Y. 
Big  Boston  best  60  to  75c,  poorer  lower  24 

heads.  ,  ,  ,  _  , 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Yel¬ 
low  native  00  to  75c  bu.  box.  Mass.  med.  size 
00  to  75c  50  lbs.  Tex.  U.  S.  1  85  to  90c  50 
lbs  N.  J.  75c  50  lbs.  Va.  80  to  85c  50  lbs. 

Parsley. —  Supply  light,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  00c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  00  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  100  lbs.  old 
Green  Mts.  70  to  75c,  poorer  lower.  Va.  $2.15 


to  $2.25,  few  $2  bbl.  N.  J.  Cobblers  mostly 
$1.30  100  lbs. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  on 
best.  Native  outdoor  50  to  60  bchs.  25  to  40c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Raspberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
32-qt.  crates  native  10  to  13c.  few  15c  pt.  N. 
Y.  10  to  15c  pt.  Me.  12  to  15c  pt. 

Romaine.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  best  40  to  05c,  poorer  lower  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair.  Native  hothouse  8  to  11c.  few  12%c  lb 
Outdoor  $1  to  $1.50  %  box.  Trellised  ’fancy 
$1.50  to  $2  20  to  25-lb.  bskt.  Va.  lugs  ord. 
50  to  60c.  Md.  lugs  60  to  90c.  Ohio  40  to  65c 
12-qt.  bskt. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  rutabaga  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  box.  N.  J  $i 
to  $1.10  50-lb.  bag. 

Hay.- — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand  fair, 
market  steady.  No.  1  Timothy  $17.50.  No.  2 
Timothy  $16.50.  Clover  mixed,  red,  No.  1 
$10.75  ton.  Alfalfa  no  sales. 

Butter. — Market  firm.  Creamery  extras  20%c. 
Firsts  18%  to  20c.  Seconds  17  to  18c  lb" 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras  32  to  33c.  White  extras  26  to  28c.  Fresli 
eastern  24  to  27e  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
firm.  Fowl  western  4  to  5  lbs.  17  to  19c:  3  to 
3%  lbs.  15  to  16c.  Roosters  12  to  13c.  Chick¬ 
ens  large  21  to  23e.  small  19  to  21c.  Broilers 
native  20  to  22c.  Chickens  native  25  to  28c  lb. 
Live  poultry  firm.  Fowl  17  to  18c.  Leghorns 
14  to  15c.  Chickens  large  17  to  18c,  small  16 
to  17c.  Broilers  14  to  16c.  Roosters  8c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
extras  19  to  20c;  firsts  17  to  17%e.  Fresli  firsts 
13%  to  14c.  Western  held  extras  18  to  19c. 
Firsts  10%  to  17%c.  Fresh  firsts  12%  to  13c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — Market,  weak,  prices  unchanged. 
N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.25  to  $3.50.  Calif,  small 
white  $3.75  to  $4.25.  Yellow  eyes  $3.25  to 
$3.50.  Red  kidney  $3  to  $3.50.  Lima  $5.25  to 
$5.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  demand  slow.  Little 
change  noted. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  14%  to 
15c,  clothing  11  to  12c:  %  blood,  combing  14% 
to  15c,  clothing  11  to  12c:  %  blood,  combing 
14  to  15c,  clothing  11  to  12c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing  14  to  14%c,  clothing  11  to  12c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  30  to  37c, 
clothing  30  to  31c;  %  blood,  combing  31  to  33c, 

clothing  26  to  28c;  %  blood,  combing  26  to  28c, 

clothing  21  to  23e;  %  blood,  combing  23  to  25c. 

clothing  20  to  21c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  35  to  37c, 
clothing  30  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing  32  to  35c, 

clothing  27  to  29c;  %  blood,  combing  29  to  31c, 

clothing  27  to  28c;  %  blood,  combing  27  to  28c, 

clothing  24  to  25c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs.  —  Supply  rather  light,  market  about 
steady  witli  last  week,  demand  only  fair.  Bulk 
of  sales  $4.50  to  $5. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  moderate,  mar¬ 
ket  generally  weak  and  demand  rather  dull. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $3  to  $4.50,  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1.75  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $1.50  to  $4. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $3.50  to  $6.50; 
cull  and  common  $2  to  $3.50. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  barely  normal,  market 
barely  steady  with  a  week  ago,  some  sales  $5 
to  $10  lower,  demand  very  slow.  Choice,  head. 
$95  to  $110;  good,  $80  to  $95;  medium,  $45  to 
$80;  common,  $40  to  $45. 


Dates  of  Various  Fairs 

NEW  YORK 

N.  Y.  State,  Syracuse,  Sept.  5-10. 

Albany  Co.,  Altamont,  Sept.  12-17. 
Cattaraugus  Co.,  Little  Valley,  Aug.  23-27. 
Cayuga  Co.,  Auburn,  Aug.  31-Sept.  3. 
Chautauqua  Co..  Dunkirk.  Sept.  5-10. 
Chemung  Co.,  Elmira,  Sept.  13-17. 

Chenango  Co.,  Norwich.  Aug.  23-26. 

Columbia  Co.,  Sept.  5-10. 

Delaware  Co.,  Walton,  Aug.  30-Sept.  2. 
Dutchess  Co.,  Rhinebeck,  Aug.  30-Sept.  2. 
Genessee  Co.,  Batavia,  Aug.  23-27. 

Jefferson  Co..  Watertown,  Aug.  30-Sept.  2. 
Lewis  Co.,  Lowville,  Aug.  23-26. 

Nassau  Co.,  Mineola,  Sept.  12-17. 

Niagara  Co.,  Lockport,  Sept.  12-17. 

Orange  Co.,  Middletown,  Aug.  22-27. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  Canton,  Aug.  30-Sept.  2. 
Saratoga  Co.,  Ballston  Spa,  Aug.  30-Sept.  3. 
Schoharie  Co.,  Cobleskill,  Sept.  19-23. 
Tompkins  Co..  Ithaca.  Sept.  12-16. 

Ulster  Co.,  Ellenville,  Aug.  30-Sept.  2. 
Wayne  Co.,  Palmyra,  Sept.  23-24. 

Yates  Co.,  Penn  Yan,  Aug.  30-Sept.  2. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Sussex  Co.,  Branchville,  Aug.  23-27. 
Flemington  Fair.  Flemington.  Aug.  30-Sept.  5. 
Atlantic  Co.,  Egg  Harbor,  Aug.  31-Sept.  3. 
Interstate,  Trenton,  Sept.'  5-10. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Berks  Co.,  Reading,  Sept.  13-17. 

Columbia  Co.,  Bloansburg,  Sept.  27-Oct.  7. 
Lancaster  Co.,  W.  Lampeter,  Sept.  21-23. 
Lehigh,  Allentown,  Sept.  20-24. 

McKean  Co.,  Smithport,  Sept.  5-8. 

Wayne  Co.,  Ilonesdale,  Sept.  20-23. 

York  Co.,  York,  Oct.  4-8. 


Ohio  Orchard  Day 

The  tenth  annual  orchard  day  will  he 
held  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  Friday,  August 
19.  Orchardists  of  Ohio  and  surround¬ 
ing  States  who  are  interested  in  the 
large  variety  collections  and  the  experi¬ 
mental  work  in  progress  at  the  Ohio  Sta¬ 
tion  are  invited  to  be  present. 

This  has  been  a  year  of  extensive  dis¬ 
ease  and  insect  injury,  and  the  numerous 
spray  plots  have  very  interesting  lessons 
as  to  the  spray  materials  to  use,  the 
strength  of  application,  and  thorough¬ 
ness  of  work.  One  large  block  of  the 
orchard  has  been  dusted  each  year  for 
the  past  seven  years.  Other  work  that 
will  be  shown  visitors  has  to  do  with 
small  fruits,  thinning  of  apples  and 
peaches,  fertilizer  and  cultural  experi¬ 
ments,  and  work  with  the  potato,  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers. 

Tours  of  the  ground  will  start  at 
nine  o’clock  Friday  morning  and,  after 
the  lunch  hour,  there  will  be  a  short 
program.  Junior  Dean  Nisonger  will 
speak  on  “Orcharding — A  Route  to  Cul¬ 
ture,”  Prof.  Arnold  on  “The  Outlook  for 
the  Ohio  Fruit  Grower,”  and  Dr.  J.  IT. 
Gourley  on  “What  Is  New  in  Horticul¬ 
ture.” 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  CJEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2291  12th  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Skipping-  lags  on  Uequest — Established  1885 
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Sizzling  at  Long  Acres 

Boiling',  frying,  stewing,  sizzling  heat 
ripened  the  berries  almost  faster  than 
we  could  pick  them,  while  bending  be¬ 
tween  berry  rows  with  the  old  ther¬ 
mometer  so  high  it  fairly  was  ashamed 
of  itself  was  no  job  for  a  fat  man.  I 
am  anything  but  fat,  though,  as  Sum¬ 
mer  heat  and  hard  work  keep  the  whole 
family  thin.  Baby  goes  along  every  day 
as  I  take  the  berries  to  market  and  never 
fails  to  demand  a  “Coon,”  which  dad 
understands  to  mean  ice  cream  cone.  I 
jokingly  told  her  the  other  day  that  she 
probably  would  not  get  a  cone  as  she 
did  not  pick,  so  she  grabbed  a  small  car¬ 
rier  and  insisted  on  picking  berries.  Corn 
leaves  are  curling  badly,  soil  is  crack¬ 
ing,  gardens  wilting  and  humans  getting 
short-tempered,  under  days  of  relentless 
heat  aggravated  by  hot  winds,  but  this, 
too,  will  pass.  My  book  of  experience 
says  that  I  shall  keep  off  the  soil  under 
such  conditions  as  I  have  seen  many  a 
field  of  corn  fired  by  a  late  cultivation 
with  the  mistaken  attempt  to  conserve 
moisture  with  a  dust  mulch.  No  late 
cultivation  for  me  especially  if  the  corn 
is  reasonably  clean,  as  experience  proves 
it  bad  practice. 

Berries  went  to  unheard-of  low  prices 
under  the  combined  heat  and  rush  of 
fruit.  The  Benton  Harbor  market  was 
flooded  with  berries,  so  the  buyers  set 
their  own  prices  and  got  away  with  it. 
There  was  no  use  shipping  as  Chicago 
prices  were  also  low,  plus  all  the  ex¬ 
pense.  Those  bank  check  taxes  add  to 
the  expense  as  the  commission  men  gayly 
pass  them  on  to  the  defenceless  shipper. 
We  broke  all  records  here  at  Long- 
Acres  by  picking  nearly  500  pints  of 
raspberries  in  one  day  and  then  quit 
early  which  is  good  for  our  small  crew. 
Calvin  picks  right  along  and  sometimes 
beats  his  dad  but  occasionally  gets  in 
on  the  cone  deal  along  with  baby  when 
I  have  room  to  take  him  along. 

Local  taxpayers’  associations  are  in¬ 
vestigating  the  cost  of  city  government 
but  so  far  have  not  turned  their  guns  up¬ 
on  county  and  State  costs.  Slowly  but 
surely  these  costs  are  coming  down  un¬ 
der  the  power  of  public  opinion.  This 
political  year  gives  the  citizens  added 
power,  as  all  the  politicians  are  eager  to 
cater  to  public  opinion.  A  little  investi¬ 
gation  reveals  the  usual  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs  with  thousands  added  to  the  State 
payroll  in  the  past  few  years  although 
the  work  of  government  has  not  in¬ 
creased  to  any  extent. 

The  Spring  and  Summer  up  to  this 
last  hot,  dry  spell  has  been  unusually 
good  for  growing  crops,  as  there  was 
sufficient  rainfall  to  assure  a  bumper  hay 
crop,  plump  wheat  and  very  good  oats 
with  long  straw  and  heavy  heads.  They 
are  all  cut  now,  and  the  hum  of  the 
thrashing  rig  is  heard  at  times,  but  not 
near  us  yet.  Corn  shot  up  amazingly 
after  it  turned  so  hot,  but  will  need  rain 
soon  to  assure  ears  filled  to  the  tops. 
Tree  fruit  is  not  suffering  any  yet,  with 
a  nice  peach  crop  in  prospect,  pears  just 
fair,  apples  cracking  badly  with  much 
scab  in  spite  of  frequent  spraying.  Black 
rot  appeared  in  the  grapes  but  the  at¬ 
tack  was  light  with  weather  conditions 
favorable  for  speedy  check.  It  takes  hot, 
moist  weather  with  little  wind  to  spread 
black  rot  and  the  weather  turned  dry 
just  in  time.  However,  rot  is  bad  in  some 
sections,  where  weeds  were  allowed  to 
spring  up  thickly  under  the  rows  and 
thus  shut  off  air  circulation. 

The  Michigan  school  law  compels 
school  boards  in  districts  which  do  not 
maintain  a  high  school  to  pay  tuition  of 
high-school  pupils  up  to  $60,  but  our 
county  high  schools  raised  the  tuition  of 
rural  pupils  to  $80.  Our  district  voted 
years  ago  to  pay  the  full  tuition  and  ap¬ 
portion  it  on  the  tax  roll.  I  paid  my 
share  of  that  for  years  but  now  that  my 
own  children  go  to  high  school,  the  dis¬ 
trict  voted  to  discontinue  that  practice. 
The  vote  was  strictly  divided  between 
parents  who  had  children  of  high-scliool 
age  or  in  upper  grades  of  our  own  school 
and  those  whose  children  were  through 
high  school  or  who  had  no  children.  We 
parents  were  outvoted,  but  will  try  again 
at  a  special  meeting.  It  seems  just  a 
bit  unjust  after  paying  to  educate  the 
children  of  others  while  my  own  were 
either  not  in  school  or  in  grades,  and 
now  having  to  pay  the  extra  tuition  my¬ 
self.  Free  public  schools  do  not  seem 
quite  so  free  when  you  consider  these 
tuition  charges.  Of  late  our  school  sys¬ 
tem  is  being  attacked  upon  the  grounds 
that  the  schools  emphasize  scholasticism 
and  do  not  build  character,  a  statement 
which  seems  justified  if  half  the  tales 
we  hear  are  true.  Personally,  I  am  not 
among  those  who  believe  that  our  young 
folks  are  going  to  the  dogs,  but  I  do 
know  both  from  experience  as  a  teacher 
and  a  parent  that,  of  all  our  public  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  schools  are  least  given  to 
change,  sticklers  for  hide-bound  tradi¬ 
tions. 

Home  of  the  simplest  truths  are  being 
exemplified  again.  For  instance,  our 
fathers  told  us  that,  “What  goes  up 
must  come  down,”  and  they  meant  much 
more  than  simply  a  stone  thrown  in  the 
air.  In  fact  old  Adam  Smith  himself 
could  find  no  better  political  economy 
than  that  contained  in  the  homely  say¬ 
ings  of  those  rugged  old  graybeards,  who 
sat  by  the  fireside  on  Winter  evenings 
and  repeated  for  eager  ears  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  generations.  Bread  came 
down  to  four  cents  a  loaf,  shoes  again 
to  $1  a  pair  for  work  shoes,  overalls  to 
50  cents,  all  other  things  in  proportion 
until  we  actually  are  back  to  “those  good 
old  days”  we  have  been  prating  about. 
But  farm  produce  not  only  came  down; 


it  dropped  through  the  bottom  so  that 
eggs,  butter,  milk,  wheat,  fruit,  wool, 
hogs  and  other  products  of  the  farm  not 
only  came  down  but  went  lower.  There 
will  be  no  sudden  wave  of  prosperity  but 
a  very  gradual  return  to  normalcy  and 
that  return  is  already  on  the  way. 

But  let's  talk  about  bugs  and  spuds, 
tomatoes  and  melons,  beans  and  carrots, 
cucumbers  and  sweet  corn.  A  cloud  is 
coming  up  in  the  west  and  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  will  soon  bathe  her  dusty  children, 
wait  a  little  minute  while  I  again  wipe 
trickles  of  sweat  from  my  glasses.  The 
Missus  picked  a  bald-faced  hornet  along 
with  a  berry  the  other  day  and  almost 
paralyzed  her  hand.  Calvin  complained 
today  that  the  hot  earth  burned  his  bare 
feet,  but  he  continued  to  pick  berries,  al¬ 
though  I  told  him  to  go  sit  in  the  shade. 
Swarms  of  office-seekers  seek  my  humble 
home  with  great  tales  on  what  they  will 
do  if  elected,  so  there  is  something  to 
grin  about  anyway,  as  those  tales  are 
very  stale,  indeed,  so  stale  that  they 
smell  of  moth  balls.  I  heard  them  in 
Cleveland's  time  and  they  were  stale 
even  then.  What  does  it  matter  who  is 
elected,  the  sun  will  shine,  the  rain  fall 
and  crops  grow  just  as  always — but  I 
shall  vote,  bet  your  boots  on  that. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  L.  b.  reber. 


The  Delicious  Red  Currant 

I  read  on  page  476  about  the  problem 
of  selling  the  currant  crop,  and  was  very 
much  surprised  that  this  most  delicious 
fruit  is  at  present  used  almost  entirely 
for  jelly  alone.  In  Europe,  and  especial¬ 
ly  in  Germany,  currants  are  frequently 
eaten  as  dessert,  or  preserved  for  that 


same  purpose  for  the  Winter.  I  often 
wondered  since  in  this  country,  and  that 
is  almost  25  years,  that  I  never  found 
currants  on  the  American  table,  especial¬ 
ly  during  the  hot  Summer,  though  there  is 
to  my  mind  no  more  refreshing  dessert  or 
entree  for  a  dinner  than  currants,  which 
may  be  prepared  even  for  several  days 
and  left  in  the  ice  box. 

Of  course,  as  every  good  dish,  it  takes 
a  little  time  for  preparation.  The  cur¬ 
rants  must  be  taken  off  their  stems  with 
a  fork,  washed  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
sugar  put  in  boiling  water,  so  that  the 
water  covers  the  berries  entirely.  They 
should  only  boil  about  three  to  five 
minutes,  be  put  into  dishes  to  cool  off. 
and  afterwards  placed  in  the  ice  box.  This 
is  the  most  delicious  and  refreshing  des¬ 
sert  I  ever  found.  Sealed  in  glasses  it 
keeps  over  Winter.  Besides  used  as  des¬ 
sert  it  may  be  poured  over  any  kind  of 
cold  pudding  and  is  especially  good  with 
farina  pudding. 

Currants  and  raspberries,  equally 
mixed,  boiled  iin  a  small  amount  of  water, 
strained  and  mixed,  while  boiling  again, 
with  farina,  a  little  sugar  to  thicken  and 
set  in  the  ice  box,  gives  the  ever  perfect 
“Rote  Gritze,”  which  is  served  with 
whipped  cream  or  vanilla  sauce.  This 
additional  use  of  currants  would  certain¬ 
ly  increase  the  marketability  of  this  prod¬ 
uct.  II.  SCIIOLZ. 

New  York. 

Ii.  N.-Y. — The  red  pudding  to  which 
Mr.  Scholz  refers  is  frequently  served  in 
Switzerland,  where  American  tourists 
learn  of  its  merits.  The  following  was 
given  us  by  a  Swiss  friend  many  years 
ago :  A  pint  of  red  currants,  a  pint  of 
red  raspberries,  and  a  pint  of  cold  water; 
mix,  and  add  sugar  to  taste ;  about  three 
teacups,  or  more  if  greater  sweetness  is 
desired.  Add  two  sticks  of  cinnamon 
(each  about  three  inches  long)  broken 


into  bits.  Cook  all  together  gently  for 
half  an  hour,  strain  through  a  sieve,  add 
a  teacup  of  blanched  almonds  and  citron 
chopped  together,  and  cook  in  double 
boiler  for  20  minutes.  When  nearly  done, 
thicken  with  farina  or  cornstarch,  pour 
into  a  mold  wetted  with  cold  water,  and 
put  in  a  cold  place  to  become  solid.  Serve 
the  pudding  in  slices  covered  with  rich 
cream. 


Questions  About  Fruit 

ANSWERED  BY  II.  B.  TUKEY 

Black  Aphis  on  Cherries 

Can  you  tell  me  what  spray  to  use  for 
cherry  trees  with  lice  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves,  causing  them  to  curl  up? 
What  spray  should  I  use  for  apples  and 
plums  with  black  spots  which  cause  them 
to  drop  before  they  are  ripe?  .T.  n. 

Summitville,  N.  Y. 

When  the  black  aphis  has  caused  the 
leaves  to  curl,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
control  it  by  any  spray  application,  since 
it  is  difficult  to  hit  the  pest.  If  the  trees 
are  small,  the  infested  branches  may  be 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  nicotine  sulphate 
in  water,  one  part  to  800,  to  which  a  lit¬ 
tle  soap  has  been  added.  Ordinarily,  aphis 
is  controlled  in  the  commercial  orchard 
by  spraying  with  one  pint  of  nicotine  sul- 
plate  and  3  to  5  lbs.  of  soap  in  water  to 
make  100  gallons,  applied  when  the  bud 
scales  separate  and  the  green  blossom 
buds  are  exposed. 

The  black  spots  on  the  apples  are  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  apple  scab.  At  this  late  date 
the  best  you  can  do  is  to  make  an  applica¬ 


tion  of  lime-sulpliur  in  water  at  the  rate 
of  one  to  40,  applying  the  material  imme¬ 
diately,  and  again  two  weeks  later.  You 
will  find  it  advisable  to  add  2||  lbs.  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  per  100  gallons  of  spray  as 
protection  against  chewing  insects. 

For  the  plum  it  is  suggested  that  you 
apply  two  gallons  of  lime-sulphur  and 
21/2  lbs.  lead  arsenate  in  water  to  make 
100  gallons,  making  the  application  as 
soon  as  the  shucks  are  off  the  young 
fruits.  Fourteen  to  20  days  later  you 
should  apply  the  same  spray  without  the 
arsenate  of  lead,  and  again  before  the 
fruit  is  ripe.  This  will  control  brown 
rot,  which  is  probably  the  cause  of  your 
trouble. 


Pollinizers  for  Bartlett  and 
Seckel  Pears 

Will  the  Seckel  and  Bartlett  pear 
cross-pollinate  each  other?  j.  m. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

These  two  varieties  do  not  work  well 
together.  The  one  cross-pollinates  the 
other  in  the  same  sense  that  the  pollen 
from  one  may  be  transferred  to  the  other, 
but  actual  fertilization  of  the  blossom  is 
not  accomplished.  Thus,  for  practical 
purposes,  we  may  say  that  the  one  will 
not  cross-pollinate  the  other,  although  to 
be  perfectly  accurate,  we  should  say  will 
not  “cross-fertilize.”  Try  Clapp  Favorite, 
Tyson,  Ivieffer,  Bose  or  Winter  Nelis. 


Pear  and  Grape  Pollination  Questions 

1. — I  enjoyed  the  article  about  “What 
Happens  to  a  Cherry  Blossom.”  I  should 
like  to  know  what  pear  trees  are  best  to 
pollinize  Bartlett  and  Seckel.  Is  Shel¬ 
don  a  good  one?  2. — I  have  a  Niagara 
grapevine  about  20  years  old,  apparently 
healthy,  but  which  has  never  borne  more 


than  six  bunches  of  grapes.  Are  there  male 
and  female  grapevines,  and  can  my  plant 
be  a  male  plant?  c.  R.  8. 

Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

1.  — Sheldon  will  pollinize  both  Bartlett 
and  Seckel,  as  will  also  Kieffer,  Clapp 
Favorite,  Winter  Nelis  and  almost  any 
other  variety. 

2.  — -As  for  the  grape,  the  Niagara  va¬ 
riety  is  self-fruitful.  The  question  arises, 
however,  whether  you  really  do  have  this 
variety.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  you 
might  have  secured  a  seedling  of  Niagara 
which  was  not  self-fruitful.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  plant  which  you  have  is  a 
male  plant  for  the  reason  that  it  has 
borne  some  fruit.  A  male  plant  never 
bears  any  fruit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
wild  fox  grapes  from  which  most  of  the 
eastern  American  grapes  have  originated 
are  either  male  or  female,  as  you  suggest. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  vigorous  grow¬ 
ing  plants  which  bloom  heavily,  but  never 
bear  fruit,  and  never  will.  The  writer 
recalls  visiting  a  home  garden  at  one  time 
in  which  was  a  beautiful  grape  arbor 
completely  covered  with  a  magnificent 
growing  vine.  The  owner  had  never  se¬ 
cured  fruit.  On  examination  these  blos¬ 
soms  were  found  to  have  stamens  but  no 
normal  pistils.  It  was  a  male  plant  and 
would  never  produce  fruit. 

You  can  tell  whether  or  not  the  variety 
which  you  have  is  self-fruitful  by  exam¬ 
ining  the  stamens.  If  they  are  upright, 
then  it  is  self-fruitful.  If  they  are  re¬ 
flexed,  that  is,  turned  downward,  they  are 
self -unfruitful. 

Sometimes  a  vine  does  not  bear  because 
it  is  over-vigorous.  In  that  case  it  will 
be  found  beneficial  to  ring  the  plant  by 
scoring  some  of  the  canes  with  a  sharp 
knife.  If  upon  examination  the  previous 
suggestions  do  not  fit  the  case,  try  this 
last  suggestion  of  ringing. 


As  We  Go  Along: 

My  first  garden  sweet  corn  was  ready 
July  30.  It  was  planted  in  early  May, 
has  had  good  care  and  plenty  of  water. 
When  the  ground  gets  dry,  the  nozzle  is 
taken  from  the  hose,  which  is  laid  on  the 
ground  between  the  rows,  and  the  water 
runs  full  pipe.  Without  irrigation  this 
season,  the  garden  here  in  Northern  New 
Jersey  would  have  amounted  to  nothing. 
Rain  was  scarce  through  June  and  July 
— practically  none  in  July. 

String  beans  have  had  the  same  sort 
of  treatment  and  are  yielding  well.  Two 
rows  15  feet  long  which  were  done  July 
30,  have  been  spaded  under  and  replant¬ 
ed.  I  take  a  sharp  spade,  step  on  the 
green  tops,  flattening  them  backwards 
and,  cutting  the  tops  into  five-inch 
lengths,  spade  them  under.  With  a  lit¬ 
tle  practice  they  are  all  buried  where 
they  will  do  some  good.  I  have  used  this 
method  for  three  years.  Of  course  it  is 
necessary  to  see  that  the  bean  beetles  are 
destroyed,  otherwise  some  of  the  hard- 
shelled  ones  would  crawl  out  of  the  soft 
earth  and  get  to  work  again  on  the  new 
tops.  I  find  barium  fluosilicate,  sold 
commercially  as  Dutox,  entirely  effective 
and  convenient.  It  is  blown  on  with  a 
powder  gun,  the  nozzle  turned  to  one 
side  and  a  little  up,  so  that  the  bottoms 
of  the  leaves,  where  most  of  the  beetles 
are,  will  be  hit.  I  go  both  sides  of  the 
row  and  once  over  the  tops,  as  now  and 
then  one  is  found  there.  These  beetles 
are  numerous  and  work  fast,  so  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  get  at  them  quickly  and  repeat 
the  dose  if  any  are  missed.  Thus  this 
pest,  which  at  first  was  a  serious  menace 
to  beans,  is  easily  controlled. 

For  three  years  I  have  been  unable  to 
raise  Lima  beans.  The  tops  grew,  but 
practically  no  pods  set.  This  year  I 
planted  some  on  new  ground,  a  freshly 
cleared  quacky  spot,  and  there  is  prom¬ 
ise  of  some  beans  at  least.  The  beetles 
are  as  bad  on  them  as  the  other  beans, 
so  that  the  same  treatment  is  needed. 

In  early  Spring  a  row  of  Mastodon 
strawberry  plants  were  set  closely  to¬ 
gether,  three  plants  abreast,  well  fer¬ 
tilized,  cultivated  and  watered.  They 
made  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  a  crop 
in  .Tune,  and  now  are  blossoming  for  the 
later  yield.  A  good  dressing  of  acicl 
phosphate,  nitrate  and  pulverized  manure 
lias  just  been  put  directly  on  the  plants, 
brushing  it  from  the  leaves,  and  we  shall 
see  what  happens.  By  keeping  them  in 
one  row,  the  weeding  problem  is  made 
easy.  An  ordinary  strawberry  bed 
usually  gets  away  from  me  in  Summer. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  have  straw¬ 
berries  every  year  from  Spring  planting. 
I  shall  let  this  triple  row  remain  over 
Winter.  If  it  does  not  look  promising 
next  Spring,  it /will  be  spaded  under  and 
more  planted  in  the  same  spot. 

I  have  read  a  great  many  mystery 
stories — the  older  ones  by  Dickens  and 
Collins,  and  the  newer  style  of  Doyle. 
Tracy,  Fletcher.  Wallace  and  others.  My 
latest  find  is  “Death  of  John  Tail,”  by 
A.  Fielding  (H.  C.  Kinsey  &  Co..  New 
York):  which  seems  to  me  best  of  all  the 
moderns.  It  is  well  written,  diverting 
and  has  much  more  story  in  it  than  the 
general  run  of  mystery  tales.  Such  read¬ 
ing  is  a  pleasant  change  from  the  more 
serious  stuff,  and  not  at  all  in  the  class 
with  the  trash — and  worse — so  widely  of¬ 
fered,  and  with  which  I  have  no  patience. 

Around  the  wild  garden  is  now  a  pleas¬ 
ant  spot  to  sit  Sunday  afternoons.  There 
is  plenty  of  shade,  and  all  the  wild  things 
are  let  to  do  as  nature  tells  them.  Birds 
dip  down  and  drink  or  bathe  in  the 
dishes  on  posts  handy  for  them.  It  is 
so  quiet  that  the  soft  hum  of  Summer 
sounds — moving  leaves,  bees.  etc — is 
plainly  heard.  A  neighbor's  cat  is  sleep¬ 
ing  on  an  airy  spot.  Life  seems  to  go 
pretty  well  with  him.  w.  w.  h. 


Photo  by  M.  B.  Cummings. 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IT  WOULD  lie  helpful  to  us  and  to  you  if,  when 
about  to  change  your  address,  you  would  drop 
us  a  card  at  least  a  week  before  you  change  places, 
giving  the  old  and  the  new  address.  You  will  then 
get  the  paper  regularly.  You  will  also  save  us  ex¬ 
pense,  and  in  these  times  economies  are  essential  to 
keep  up  weekly  publication  and  high  quality  when 
so  many  drop  to  fewer  issues  and  lower  standards. 

* 

E  ARE  asked  whether  the  Federal  gasoline 
tax  law  exempts  gasoline  for  strictly  farm 
use.  The  question  was  submitted  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  at  Washington,  and  the  following  reply 
has  been  received: 

Regarding  the  taxability  of  gasoline  sold  for  use  in 
tractors  on  farms,  you  are  advised  that  the  tax  at¬ 
taches  to  all  sales  of  gasoline  by  the  importer  thereof 
or  by  a  producer  of  gasoline,  regardless  of  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  to  be  used  by  the  vendee  or  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

Gasoline  which  is  purchased  for  use  on  a  farm  may 
not,  therefore,  be  purchased  tax-free. 

r.  m.  estes,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  exemptions  for 
farm-used  gasoline  are  those  made  in  State  gasoline 
tax  laws.  The  Federal  tax  is  additional. 

* 

THE  newspapers  recently  announced  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Sir  Henry  Dickens,  last  surviving  child 
of  Charles  Dickens,  who  has  been  for  the  past 
15  years  a  judge  in  the  Old  Bailey  criminal  court  in 
London.  Sir  Henry  is  nearly  84  years  old,  and 
though  mentally  as  keen  as  ever,  he  feels  that  his 
position  should  be  given  to  a  younger  man.  Students 
of  Charles  Dickens  will  find  many  references  to  the 
Old  Bailey  court  in  his  writings,  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  learn  that  his  son  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  humane  judges  on  the  bench.  The  elder 
Dickens  lived  through  a  period  when  extreme 
severity  was  the  rule  in  treating  lawbreakers ;  now 
the  pedulum  has  swung  far  the  other  way,  and  yet 
now,  as  in  the  days  when  “Oliver  Twist”  was  writ¬ 
ten.  the  criminal  and  his  relation  to  society  seems  a 
problem  beyond  our  power  of  solution.  This  coun¬ 
try  has  shown  such  wonderful  material  gain  in  the 
past  century  that  we  should  expect  moral  enlighten¬ 
ment  to  accompany  it,  but  when  we  compare  our 
records  of  violent  crimes  with  those  of  the  Old 
World  we  have  no  occasion  for  pride,  but  rather  for 
self-abasement.  The  problem  before  us  now  is  not 
so  much  the  treatment  of  existent  criminals,  as  how 
we  may  awaken  the  moral  strength  and  responsi¬ 
bility  that  will  deter  crime  in  the  making, 

* 

ROF.  THOMPSON’S  article  on  selecting  breed¬ 
ing  hens,  page  690,  is  worth  reading  and  pre¬ 
serving  for  reference.  The  method  of  using  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  the  general  run  of  the  farm  flock  was 
never  sound,  and  is  specially  out  of  place  now,  when 
all  elements  of  the  farm  need  to  be  on  an  economic 
basis.  As  shown  in  the  article,  it  is  well  within 
farm  possibility  to  know  quite  definitely  what  we 
are  doing  in  selecting  hatching  eggs. 

* 

BORDEAUX  paint  mixture  recommended  by 
Oregon  State  College  for  protecting  pruning  or 
other  tree  wounds  from  decay  was  developed  in  1926 
by  Dr.  S.  M.  Zeller,  plant  pathologist  at  the  station, 
is  now  rated  the  best  of  120  such  preparations  given 
exhaustive  tests  by  forest  pathologists  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  state  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  destroy  the  decay 
organisms  and  yet  not  form  an  air  or  water-tight 
covering  which  leads  to  many  complications.  This 
tree  paint  is  made  on  the  farm  by  mixing  raw  lin¬ 


seed  oil  with  commercially  prepared  dry  Bordeaux 
mixture.  It  is  applied  with  a  brush  and  brushed 
out  to  a  thin  coat.  Wounds  are  allowed  to  dry  off 
for  a  week  before  the  paint  is  applied.  This  paint 
has  been  known  to  remain  on  a  tree  wound  and  re¬ 
sist  all  sorts  of  weather  for  seven  years. 

* 

MOST  of  the  vegetables  tended  toward  lower 
prices  in  midsummer.  The  weakness  of  west¬ 
ern  markets  was  made  worse  by  receipt  of  much 
partly  rotten  stock  from  sections  where  there  was 
too  much  rain  near  harvest  time.  Potato-growers 
in  the  Middle  West  were  getting  not  much  above 
50c  per  100  lbs.  Prices  were  almost  as  low  in  the 
East  where  the  crop  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  although 
considerably  lighter  than  it  was  last  year,  was  sell¬ 
ing  as  low  as  $1.25  per  barrel  in  producing  sections. 
Onions,  cabbage  and  celery  went  lower  during  the 
past  month.  Tomatoes  and  cabbage  were  bright 
spots  in  the  market  early  in  the  season,  bringing 
prosperity  to  several  shipping  sections  of  the  South, 
but  with  the  arrival  of  the  northern  crop,  prices 
have  gone  down.  Green  peas  are  still  selling  fairly 
well  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  bushel  in  the  large  markets 
for  the  best  varieties.  Peaches  are  scarce  and  high 
and  likely  to  continue  in  very  moderate  supply,  al¬ 
though  the  northern  crop  is  a  little  better  than  the 
crop  in  the  South.  Southern  growers  had  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  usual  quantity  for  sale,  but 
they  have  been  getting  above  $2  a  bushel  for  most  of 
the  crop.  The  southern  melon  crop  was  disappoint¬ 
ing  because  of  low  prices  and  poor  average  quality. 
Some  of  the  time  the  price  was  too  low  in  shipping 
sections  to  make  it  worth  while  to  sell  the  ordinary 
stock.  In  parts  of  Texas  there  was  trouble  in  find¬ 
ing  a  market  for  melons  because  prices  were  not 
enough  to  cover  expenses  of  picking,  packing  and 
loading.  The  same  trouble  in  finding  a  market  pre¬ 
vails  in  various  distant  sections.  An  Oregon  ship¬ 
per  writes  that  local  buyers  were  paying  at  the  rate 
of  only  about  two  cents  a  pound  for  cherries  packed 
in  boxes  ready  for  market.  Such  prices,  of  course, 
hardly  pay  for  picking  and  packing.  Apricots  were 
selling  at  prices  not  much  higher.  Strange  to  say, 
the  growers  out  there  were  getting  more  money  for 
their  green  peas  than  for  their  choice  fruits.  The 
northwestern  peas  reach  eastern  markets  in  late 
Summer  and  are  choice  in  appearance  and  quality. 
Growers  get  about  $1.25  per  bushel.  The  eastern 
onion  crop  is  beginning  a  season  in  a  rather  doubt¬ 
ful  way.  Prices  have  been  tending  lower  with  the 
usual  increase  of  supplies  and  city  markets  lately 
have  been  quoting  an  average  of  about  50c  a  bushel. 
Too  many  onions  were  grown  this  season,  but  some¬ 
times  the  onion  market  has  made  a  turn  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  under  such  conditions,  according  to  the  quantity 
put  in  storage  and  its  keeping  quality. 

* 

E  OFTEN  have  questions  about  the  money 
to  be  made  in  gathering  roots,  herbs  and  simi¬ 
lar  botanic  drugs.  A  large  concern  handling  these 
things  tells  us  that  the  stocks  of  these  materials 
now  on  hand  are  excessive,  in  many  cases  enough 
to  last  for  several  years.  It  will  not  pay  to  spend 
time  and  labor  in  collecting  these  roots  and  herbs, 
under  present  conditions,  except  on  order  from  some 
one  who  wants  them.  Doubtless  one  reason  for  the 
present  slower  market  is  the  fact  that  far  less 
medicine  is  taken  now  than  in  former  years,  when 
it  was  customary  to  have  bottles  of  this  or  that  on 
hand  to  take  as  one  felt  or  imagined  the  need  to  be. 

* 

URIXG  prolonged  drought  dooryard  trees  are 
likely  to  suffer  severely,  and  this  is  not  re¬ 
lieved  by  occasional  light  rains  that  may  help  grass. 
The  tree  roots  are  so  far  under  ground  that  only 
long  and  soaking  “rainy  days”  get  to  them.  Where 
water  is  available  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  pays  well 
to  prevent  this  tree  injury  by  putting  from  a  dozen 
to  20  pails  of  water  around  them,  depending  on 
size  of  trees.  This  will  make  a  great  difference. 
Light  sprinkling  is  of  no  account. 

* 

MANY  people  seem  to  view  the  toad  as  a  very 
disagreeable  creature,  like  Shakespeare,  who 
calls  it  “ugly  and  venomous.”  To  us  toads  are  the 
garden  policemen,  and  as  we  meet  them  at  dusk  we 
avoid  disturbing  them  and  withdraw  the  little  Scot- 
tie  who  thinks  them  a  most  exciting  variety  of  game. 
As  toads  feed  entirely  upon  insects,  woodlice,  milli¬ 
pedes,  slugs  and  snails,  their  value  to  the  farmer 
and  gardener  is  incalculable,  and  they  should  al¬ 
ways  be  protected.  All  they  ask  is  a  cool  and  quiet 
retreat  during  the  day,  freedom  to  seek  their  food 
in  the  evening,  and  an  opportunity  to  dig  in  for  the 
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Winter.  We  often  find  them  on  hot  evenings,  tak¬ 
ing  a  hath  in  a  low  howl  that  catches  the  drip 
from  an  outside  faucet;  it  was  an  amusing  sight  to 
see  two  fat  toads  splashing  about  in  the  bowl  at 
once,  like  boys  in  a  swimming  hole.  As  a  self- 
supporting  member  of  society  whose  activities  are 
entirely  beneficial  we  can  give  a  highly  creditable 
position  to  Mr.  Bufo  the  toad. 

❖ 

THE  question  of  the  farmer’s  right  to  peddle  his 
own  produce  without  license  in  cities  and  towns 
of  New  York  State  frequently  arises.  There  is  an 
old  State  law  giving  the  farmer  this  privilege  so 
long  as  he  sells  nothing  but  what  he  raises,  but 
many  cities  and  towns  insist  on  a  license,  and  in 
other  cases  that  have  come  to  our  attention  have 
practically  barred  farm  sale  by  street  ordinances 
forbidding  this  on  the  ground  that  it  blocked  traffic. 
Sfate  Agricultural  Commissioner  C.  H.  Baldwin 
asked  the  Department  Counsel,  Henry  S.  Manley,  to 
investigate  the  matter,  Mr.  Manley  reports  that  or¬ 
dinances  regulating  peddling  by  farmers  in  19  cities 
and  villages  are  probably  illegal,  since  this  right  is 
given  under  a  State  statute  passed  many  years  ago 
for  the  protection  of  farmers  and  consumers  alike, 
applying  throughout  the  State  except  in  the  three 
largest  cities.  Mr.  Manley  concludes: 

Ordinances  of  other  cities  and  villages  expressly 
exempt  farmers  from  obtaining  peddlers’  licenses  and  so 
they  are  consistent  in  that  respect  with  the  State  law. 
I  see  no  reason  why  farmers  should  have  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  such  cities  and  villages,  provided  they  obey 
the  ordinary  traffic  regulations  and  sell  only  produce 
grown  on  their  own  farms. 

The  following  are  listed  as  cities  and  villages  ex¬ 
empting  farmers  from  obtaining  peddlers’  licenses: 
Canandaigua,  Cohoes,  Corning,  Cortland,  Dunkirk, 
Glens  Falls,  Gloversville,  Hudson  Falls,  Ilion, 
Jamestown,  Mechanicville,  Menands,  New  Rochelle. 
North  Tonawanda,  Ogdensburg,  Oneonta,  Port  Jer¬ 
vis,  Poughkeepsie,  Rockville  Center,  Rome,  Rensse¬ 
laer,  Salamanca,  Saratoga,  Schenectady,  Scotia,  Sol- 
vay,  Tonawanda,  Troy,  Utica,  White  Plains,  Water- 
vliet  and  Waverly. 

* 

“The  heckling  was  severe.”  I  find  this  in  report  of  a 
political  meeting  in  Great  Britain.  Would  it  not  be  a 
good  idea  to  introduce  in  our  campaigns  in  this  coun¬ 
try  this  time-honored  method  of  finding  out  just  where 
political  candidates  stand? 

HE  above  comes  to  us  from  a  thoughtful  man 
who  has  been  something  of  an  observer  of  poli¬ 
tics.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  plan,  though  we 
doubt  its  popularity  with  our  politicians  and  cam¬ 
paign  orators.  Our  political  meetings  are  mainly 
mutual  admiration  affairs,  intended  to  glorify  the 
party  and  whitewash  the  candidates,  often  carried 
to  ridiculous  extremes.  Heckling  in  its  proper  sense 
is  not  an  attempt  to  break  up  a  meeting  or  make 
a  row,  but  an  intelligent  effort  to  get  at  the  truth 
of  the  matter  in  question.  The  word  is  from  the 
same  source  as  hatchel  (or  hetchel),  an  instrument 
with  long  sharp  teeth  set  in  a  board,  formerly  used 
to  separate  the  tow  and  coarse  parts  of  flax  from 
the  fine  linen  fibers.  To  heckle  a  speaker  success¬ 
fully  one  must  know  what  he  is  talking  about  and 
ask  his  questions  at  just  the  right  time.  They 
should  he  respectful.  They  may  he  troublesome  to 
the  speaker — that  is  his  outlook.  We  have  all  found 
spots  in  public  meetings  where  we  should  have  liked 
to  ask  questions,  but  hesitated,  fearing  personal 
abuse  or  worse.  Heckling  in  Great  Britain  is  used 
mainly  on  candidates  for  parliament,  corresponding 
to  our  Congress  and  Legislatures.  This  Fall  will 
be  a  good  time  to  start  here  this  good  old  method 
of  getting  at  the  truth  in  political  affairs. 

* 

Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

UR  Coast  to  Coast  Tour  starts  August  11.  Res¬ 
ervations  and  arrangements  may  be  made  as 
late  as  August  10.  Come  with  us  for  this  two  weeks 
of  real  vacation — pleasure,  education  and  good  fel¬ 
lowship  with  friendly  company. 


Brevities 

It  will  soon  be  fair  time. 

“TiiYr  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto 
my  path.” 

New  Jersey  is  expected  to  have  2.000.000  bushels 
of  tomatoes  this  year. 

Goon  old  sweet  corn  is  here  again — one  of  the  best 
things  Summer  gives  us. 

Air  time  in  passenger  planes  from  California  to 
New  York  is  now  27  hours.  About  four  hours  more 
are  required  for  the  trip  west,  but  at  that  it  is  an  aver¬ 
age  of  100  miles  per  hour  or  better. 

Manufacture  of  news  print  and  other  paper  from 
pine  pulp  is  announced  in  the  South.  With  immense 
areas  of  pine  accessible,  this  will  provide  a  valuable 
new  industry  utilizing  material  over  a  wide  area. 
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Abuses  in  State  Road  Construction 

A  new  State  road  passes  in  front  of  a  neighbor’s 
place  and  is  a  foot  or  so  higher  than  the  adjoining- 
land,  destroying  drainage  and  causing  water  to  settle 
on  it.  Before  the  road  was  built,  he  asked  the  engineer 
to  provide  a  sluice  to  carry  off  the  water,  but  he  re¬ 
fused  to  do  so.  Is  there  anything  he  can  do  about  it? 

New  York.  a.  k. 

N  MANY  cases  the  State  engineers  and  contract¬ 
ors  have  been  ruthless  and  arrogant  in  their 
positions  in  such  matters.  We  have  records  where 
they  lowered  the  grade  of  the  road,  destroying  ac¬ 
cess  to  buildings,  and  in  other  cases  raised  the  road 
grade,  causing  inconvenience  and  damage  to  prop¬ 
erty.  They  simply  ignore  the  farmer's  protests  or 
in  some  cases  make  promises  to  relieve  the  situa¬ 
tion,  hut  finally  walk  away  and  do  nothing.  If  the 
protests  were  made  before  the  work  is  commenced 
or  finished  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works  at  Albany  or  through  the  local  Senator  or 
member  of  the  Assembly,  the  threatened  abuses  may 
be  abated.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  responsi¬ 
ble  State  officers  would  sanction  some  of  the  abuses 
that  have  been  reported.  The  engineers  and  con¬ 
tractors  are  less  responsive  to  tin*  protests  of  citi¬ 
zens  because  they  do  not  depend  on  votes  for  their 
.jobs.  When  the  road  is  once  completed  the  farmer 
has  no  redress  except  a  suit  against  the  State,  and 
that  is  an  expensive  undertaking  for  a  lone  farmer, 
though  it  would  he  a  just  reproof  to  the  State. 

In  the  above  case  there  is  a  principle  of  law  that 
entitles  the  owner  of  adjoining  lands  to  damages. 
The  State  has  obstructed  the  natural  flow  of  water 
or  drainage.  This  is  an  interference  with  the  law¬ 
ful  rights  of  the  owner  of  the  land.  The  law  pro¬ 
tects  such  rights.  A  demand  should  be  filed  with 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  for  a  correction  of 
this  abuse  and,  if  no  redress  results,  then  a  claim 
should  be  filed  with  Court  of  Claims  at  Albany. 

These  experiences  furnish  a  reason  for  the  op¬ 
position  to  the  official  tendency  to  focus  all  activi¬ 
ties  in  Albany.  If  the  discretion  in  such  matters 
rested  with  local  authorities,  local  sentiment  would 
secure  fair  treatment  for  the  owner.  No  local  of¬ 
ficial  would  or  could  resist  the  community  senti¬ 
ment  which  is  usually  fair.  With  the  State  in  au¬ 
thority  the  contact  is  necessarily  left  to  employes 
who  are  not  required  to  react  to  community  senti¬ 
ment  or  individual  rights.  They  grow  arrogant 
with  power.  The  owner  not  always  knowing  his 
rights  or  familiar  with  means  of  redress  is  ignored 
with  arbitrary  indifference.  Local  authority  may 
have  its  faults,  but  it  does  curb  the  insolence  of 
power. 


Government  Costs  too  Much 

THE  latest  estimate  is  that  our  total  annual  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures,  Federal,  State  and  local, 
amount  to  $15,000,000,000.  This  is  an  increase  of 
about  two  billion  over  the  estimates  of  two  years 
ago.  The  national  income  was  estimated  two  years 
ago  at  $77,000,000,000.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  would 
now  equal  $60,000,000,000,  and  this  would  leave  us 
paying  25  per  cent,  or  more,  of  total  incomes  for 
government  expenses. 

Looking  at  the  situation  from  another  angle  the 
total  wealth  of  the  United  States  was  estimated 
by  the  Census  Bureau  in  1922  at  $320,000,000,000. 
While  it  was  later  estimated  higher,  it  has  recently 
probably  lost  more  than  the  estimated  gain.  Total 
governmental  and  other  funded  debts  have  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  $203,000,000,000  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  little  decrease  in  the 
national  debt,  but  a  large  increase  in  State  and  city 
debts.  If  we  add  corporate  and  personal  obliga¬ 
tions  the  total  indebtedness  would  probably  exceed 
the  total  national  assets.  When  a  corporation’s  as¬ 
sets  fall  below  its  liabilities  it  is  bankrupt,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  individuals  and  governments.  Of 
course  these  national  figures  are  estimates,  but  even 
so  they  indicate  that  in  the  matter  of  debts  we  are 
getting  close  to  the  danger  line. 

Governments  continue  to  spend  in  the  face  of 
falling  revenues,  and  have  been  unable  to  collect 
enough  in  new  taxes  to  avoid  large  deficits.  The 
authorities  resist  all  suggestions  for  adequate  re¬ 
ductions.  The  little  deductions  they  propose  make 
no  dent  on  the  public  expense  as  a  whole. 

It  is  all  very  glorious  to  increase  government  bu¬ 
reaus  and  multiply  government  employes  with  lib¬ 
eral  salaries,  and  retirement  pensions,  and  to  put 
governments  in  debt  for  building  and  equipping 
housings  of  the  most  modern  and  expensive  type  for 
prisoners  and  dependents.  It  is  generous  to  supply 
public  services  to  people  without  means  to  demand 
the  service  at  their  own  expense.  The  officials  de¬ 
mand  credit  for  these  acts,  and  are  often  applauded 
and  rewarded  for  them.  But  at  the  time  we  fail 
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to  realize  that  (he  cost  of  all  this  must  be  collected 
in  taxes  from  frugal,  industrious  people  too  proud 
to  ask  for  public  charity,  but  who  work  and  strug¬ 
gle  to  pay  the  taxes  and  maintain  homes  which  af¬ 
ford  less  comforts  than  the  State  provides  in  the 
institutions  for  prisoners,  dependents  and  derelicts. 
It  seems  that  the  time  has  come  when  this  exploita¬ 
tion  of  producers,  who  in  the  last  analysis  pay  all 
the  taxes,  should  stop.  If  two-thirds  of  the  expense 
of  government  were  cut  out,  the  people  would  never 
miss  the  services  that  they  now  pay  so  dearly  for, 
and  they  would  have  the  means  from  the  savings  of 
taxes  to  pay  for  the  services  that  they  need  for 
themselves.  Fifteen  billion  dollars  is  too  much  to 
pay  for  what  we  get  out  of  our  government. 


A  Promising  Dairy  Prospect 

ABOUT  one  hundred  dairymen  of  Passaic  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  J.,  deliver  milk  to  consumers  on  one 
hundred  routes.  It  is  a  successful  business.  They 
sell  milk  direct  to  the  consumer.  There  are  no  mid¬ 
dlemen.  The  quality  of  milk  is  the  best.  The  pa¬ 
trons  get  fresh  milk  direct  from  the  men  who  pro¬ 
duce  it  within  a  few  hours  of  the  milking.  There  is, 
of  course,  considerable  work  and  expense  in  these 
deliveries  by  a  hundred  different  producers  and 
they  are  giving  consideration  to  a  suggestion  to 
organize  an  association  to  distribute  the  milk  in  a 
co-operative  way. 

This  seems  to  be  an  opportunity  for  real  success¬ 
ful  co-operation.  The  principals  are  producing  the 
milk  themselves  on  their  own  farms,  and  desire  to 
continue  to  do  so.  But  there  should  be  substantial 
saving  in  cooling,  processing,  bottling,  separating  for 
the  cream  supply,  and  in  daily  deliveries  by  an  or¬ 
ganization.  It  is  possible  to  preserve  the  quality 
and  service  in  a  local  environment,  and  yet  effect 
economies  in  a  single  distributive  system,  provided 
the  organization  is  adaptable  to  the  needs,  and  care 
is  taken  that  all  members  are  kept  fully  informed, 
and  the  benefits  are  equitably  distributed. 


Ohio  Farmers  Organize 

THE  Catawba  Island  Marketing  Association  was 
recently  organized  in  that  community  for  the 
purpose  of  marketing  the  produce  of  its  members. 
The  association  started  off  with  35  members.  The 
purpose  is  to  establish  a  uniform  grade  and  pack  of 
produce  for  the  benefit  of  consumers,  and  to  stand¬ 
ardize  prices  and  regulations  for  the  producers. 
Uniform  signs  will  be  provided  for  the  roadside 
markets  and  packing-houses  and  uniform  labels  for 
the  products.  Aside  from  the  trade  at  local  markets 
arrangements  are  being  made  to  reach  distant  mark¬ 
ets  by  truck  with  the  surplus.  It  seems  to  be  the 
first  venture  of  the  kind  in  Ohio.  Ottawa  County 
fruits,  especially  pears,  have  a  reputation  for  qual¬ 
ity,  and  their  fame  should  spread  under  this  system 
of  marketing. 


The  “Southern  Tier”  Counties 

The  Susquehanna  Valley  on  August  1  is  a  locality 
well  worth  a  visit.  All  along  in  Southern  Chenango 
County,  south,  across  Eastern  Delaware  and  for  some 
distance  in  Susquehanna  County,  Pa.,  there  is  diversity 
but  it  is  all  interesting.  It  is  unusually  good  farming 
country  most  of  the  way,  but  we  did  not  see  any  spe¬ 
cially  attractive  show  places.  It  is  real  farming 
country  where  dairy  farmers  are  striving  to  meet  ex¬ 
penses  and  in  many  cases  pay  the  interest.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  farms  are  for  sale,  but  it  is  now  a  bad  time  to 
sell.  The  valley  broadens  and  narrows  at  intervals, 
but  as  you  near  the  Pennsylvania  line  the  hills  seem 
to  crowd  closer  to  the  river.  Down  below  Afton  there 
are  Stowel's  Islands,  where  the  Stowels  made  prac¬ 
tically  the  first  settlement  after  Governor  Clinton  had 
purchased  the  tract  from  the  Oneida  and  Tuscarora 
Indians.  Here  is  remarkable  farming  land  and  the 
islands  are  truly  wonderful. 

It  would  seem  as  though  haying  should  be  out  of 
the  way  before  this  but  farmers  do  not  hire  very  much 
this  year  and  there  is  considerable  grass  to  mow  yet. 
Oats  generally  are  turning  and  a  very  few  are  cut.  I 
saw  two  fields  of  oats  cut  for  hay  and  doubtless  more 
will  be,  as  some  are  yet  green.  Corn  seemed  to  be 
rather  disappointing,  but  there  is  time  for  it  yet  so  we 
will  not  worry  about  corn  for  a  little.  Not  so  many 
cabbages  as  a  few  years  ago,  just  an  occasional  field. 
One  man  has  40,000  plants  set,  but  mostly  the  fields 
are  much  smaller.  Buckwheat  is  only  an  occasional 
field  and  I  do  not  recall  more  than  one  that  is  in  blos¬ 
som.  Production  of  most  crops  is  fully  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age.  Hay  crop  that  was  thought  to  be  short  is  fully 
average.  Milk  production  is  above  last  year  although 
it  is  generally  claimed  that  less  grain  is  being  fed. 

Across  from  Stowels  is  Bettsburgh  which  has  its 
history.  Soon  we  reach  Broome  County  and  the  ex¬ 
tensive  tract  that  Hubert  Harper  purchased,  some  say 
it  was  60,000  acres,  but  probably  not  all  of  it  here. 
Along  further  is  old  Ouaquaga  and  there  the  Indians 
selected  a  wonderful  land,  wide  flats  and  abundantly 
fertile.  It  was  there  that  a  fort  was  built  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war  which  added  greatly  to  the 
defeat  of  the  French.  It  was  from  there  that  the  In¬ 
dian  trail  followed  over  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chenango 
liiver  at  what  we  now  call  Binghamton,  also  another 


trail  along  through  Tuscarora  close  by  and  on  to  De¬ 
posit.  These  overlands  give  us  glimpses  of  less  fer¬ 
tile  acres,  yet  many  of  them  have  helped  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  country.  It  is  an  up  and  down  road 
though  that  you  travel  over  there.  It  is  only  a  dozen 
miles  now  to  that  remarkable  viaduct  over  which  the 
Erie  Railroad  passes  in  coming  down  to  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  at  Susquehanna — I  refer  to  the  stone 
bridge  at  Lanesboro.  Not  much  farming  here  until 
you  get  up  on  higher  ground  than  the  river  valley. 
Still  there  is  good  land  in  the  valley  not  far  away. 
Here  it  is  the  railroad  shops  that  support  the  people 
largely  and  they  are  not  employing  as  they  usually 
<lo.  l. 


Certification  of  Apples  for  Export  to 
Great  Britain 

The  British  embargo  of  1930,  prohibiting  the  impor¬ 
tation^  of  low-grade  American  apples  during  the  period 
July  7  to  November  15.  has  been  made  permanent.  The 
order  permits  the  importation  of  only  the  higher  grades 
of  apples,  and  any  grade  of  barreled  apples  lower  than 
U.  S.  No.  1  or  any  grade  of  boxed  apples  lower  than 
fancy  is  not  permitted  to  enter  the  country.  A  special 
form  of  certificate  is  required,  showing  that  each  lot  of 
apples  meets  one  of  the  recognized  grades  *.  This  cer¬ 
tificate  will  be  issued  at  the  ports  only  and  will  not  be 
issued  at  shipping  point  or  any  interior  market. 

The  special  certificates,  specified  by  the  British  ap¬ 
ple  order,  will  be  issued  at  ports  of  export  only.  This 
certificate  will  not  be  issued  unless  the  packages  are 
marked  to  show  (1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  pack¬ 
er8:  (?)  the  variety,  (3)  grade,  and  (4)  minimum  size. 
I  lus  information  should  appear  in  label,  stamp  or  sten¬ 
cil  form,  and  unless  all  points  have  been  included,  the 
special  certificate  will  be  refused.  On  lots  which  are 
incorrectly  marked  as  to  minimum  size,  the  special  cer¬ 
tificate  will  not  be  issued  until  the  packages  are  prop¬ 
erly  marked.  Markings  as  to  minimum  size  apply  to  east¬ 
ern  apples  in  barrels  and  baskets  and  to  jumbie-paeked 
boxes,  but  not  to  tier-packed  apples  in  boxes,  which  are 
marked  with  the  number  of  apples  contained  therein. 
A  check  mark  should  be  placed  after  the  name  of  the 
grades  represented  in  a  lot  covered  by  the  special  cer¬ 
tificate.  In  the  case  of  combination  grades,  they  will 
be  certified  as  of  the  lower  grade.  This  special  cer¬ 
tificate  will  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  the  export  form 
certificate,  subject  to  proper  identification  and  check. 
When  the  export  form  certificate  is  not  obtained  at 
shipping  point,  it  may  be  obtained  at  the  port,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  apples  meet  all  the  requirements  as  to 
San  .Tose  scale,  apple  maggot  and  worms,  and  freedom 
from  spray  residue.  Only  those  lots  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  grades  specified  in  the  order  can 
be  exported  to  Great  Britain. 

The  fee  for  the  special  quarantine  certificate,  re¬ 
quired  on  export  shipments  of  apples  to  Great  Britain 
between  July  7  and  November  15.  1932,  shall  be  $1 
when  issued  at  United  States  ports  and  $4  when  is¬ 
sued  at  Canada  ports.  When  inspection  is  made  to  de¬ 
termine  grade  or  the  presence  of  San  Jose  scale,  or 
when  samples  are  drawn  for  chemical  analysis,  the 
regular  fee  of  $4  per  car  will  be  charged  for  the  export 
form  certificate  and  no  charge  made  for  the  special 
form  certificate.  The  fees  are  to  apply  when  the  spe¬ 
cial  forms  are  issued  on  the  basis  of  export  form  cer¬ 
tificates  without  actually  making  inspection  of  the 
fruit,  except  for  the  purpose  of  identification  and 
check.  k.  h.  sudds. 


Pennsylvania  Dairymen  Organize 

President  Frank  F.  Ressequie,  of  the  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers'  Co-operative  Association,  has  been  successful 
in  organization  work  for  his  association  in  the  New 
Milford  section  of  Susquehanna  County,  Pa.  He  re¬ 
ports  40  per  cent  of  the  dairymen  in  the  section  as 
members,  and  a  red-hot  interest  in  Northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  by  dairy  farmers  generally.  One  of  the  popular 
features  of  Mr.  Ressequie’s  plan  is  local  units  of  dairy¬ 
men  who  pool  their  milk  in  the  local  plant.  These 
units  affiliate  with  other  units  for  marketing  purposes, 
but  each  unit  takes  care  of  its  own  local  expense.  The 
meetings  are  being  well  attended  by  dairymen  of  all 
groups,  and  discussion  is  free  and  ‘open  but  without 
controversy.  All  dairymen  feel  that  something  must 
be  done  to  save  the  dairy  industry,  and  that  means  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  milk.  h.  s. 


Ontario  County,  New  York 

We  have  had  very  cool  weather  this  week  (July  29), 
and  some  good  showers,  which  were  very  much 
needed.  Wheat  harvest  is  finished.  We  had  good 
weather  for  it.  New  wheat  is  45  cents  per  bushel  at 
the  mill.  Corn  is  making  a  good  growth  considering 
the  cool  weather.  Alfalfa  is  being  cut  the  second  time. 
This  week  a  sale  of  100  western  horses  was  held  by  a 
dealer.  It  was  attended  by  a  large  crowd  considering 
the  busy  season.  e.  t.  b. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  rot  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  ah  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  jrrovided  it  is  expressed  iii 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.) 

Taxes  Pay  the  Public  Bills 

Y’our  article,  “Who  Paid  for  the  War?’’  of  July  23 
is  the  best  and  most  concise  I  have  ever  seen.  Your 
statement  that  “the  Liberty  bonds  which  were  to  be 
liquidated  through  payment  of  the  European  debts  will 
be  paid  ultimately  by  the  American  farmers”  is  abso¬ 
lutely  true.  It  should  be  made  plain  to  all  farmers 
that  these  debts  are  not  war  debts,  but  money  loaned 
after  the  war  by  the  Wilson  administration  for  re¬ 
construction  purposes.  Most  of  these  countries  re¬ 
ceived  colonies  or  valuable  adjoining  lands.  We  re¬ 
ceived  nothing.  Now  they  are  spending  a  large  part 
of  their  taxes  or  income  developing  them  and  their 
military  departments. 

As  a  farmer  I  could  not  get  ahead  during  the  war, 
but  saw  farm  help  making  $50  a  week,  up  at  the  ship¬ 
yards,  and  storekeepers  grew  wealthy.  During  the 
war  the  cotton  mill_ increased  wages  15  per  cent.  My 
dealer  announced  15  per  cent  in  the  price  of  milk  to 
consumers.  When  asked  to  increase  the  price  a  little 
he  said,  in  broken  French,  “No.  no.  le  good  President, 
he  say,  the  farmer  he  must  not  raise  his  price.”  That 
was  true.  The  price  to  the  producer  was  fixed  in 
theory  for  the  consumer,  but  actually  for  the  dealer. 
Now  the  farmer  may  pay  the  cost  of  the  war  in  taxes, 
but  there  is  no  one  to  fix  a  fair  price  for  the  producer. 

FARMER. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Livestock,  a  Major  Industry 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Extension  Work 

Livestock  is  a  major  industry  in  Mis¬ 
souri.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that,  of  their  total  farm  income, 
varying  from  $500,000,000  to  $700,000,- 
000  per  annum  about  80  per  cent  of  this 
is  obtained  from  livestock  and  livestock 
products,  including  poultry  and  dairying. 
There  is  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of 
land  in  pasture  and  woodland  than  in 
cultivated  crops. 

The  problems  arising  from  an  industry 
of  such  magnitude  are  numerous  and  di¬ 
versified.  The  extension  department  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Columbia, 
Mo.,  has  therefore  given  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  attention  in  assisting  the  pro¬ 
ducers  to  obtain  maximum  returns  on 
their  investments.  Last  year  120  hog 
demonstration  projects  were  completed 
throughout  the  State.  A  summary  of 
their  results  shows  that  in  fattening 
early  Spring  pigs  on  pasture  it  required 
5.94  bushels  of  corn  and  22.6  lbs.  of 
tankage,  plus  pasture  to  make  100  lbs. 
of  pork.  The  hogging  down  wheat  pro¬ 
jects  last  year  required  about  450  lbs. 
wheat,  plus  supplement,  to  produce  100 
lbs.  of  gain.  With  hogs  at  5c  per  lb. 
this  gave  an  average  return  of  over  60c 
per  bushel  for  wheat  so  fed. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Trowbridge,  chairman  of 
the  animal  husbandry  division,  also  dis¬ 
cussed  their  Fall  pig  feeding  demonstra¬ 
tion  with  me.  Their  results  show  it  re¬ 
quired  an  average  of  6%  bushels  of 
corn,  and  31  lbs.  of  protein  supplement 
in  dry-lot  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  pork. 
This  gives  pasture  the  equivalent  value 
of  a  little  over  one-half  bushel  of  corn 
and  11.6  lbs.  of  protein  supplement  for 
each  100  lbs.  of  pork  produced.  One  ob¬ 
ject  of  all  pig  feeding  projects  was  to 
produce  a  200-lb.  pig  at  six  months  of 
age. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  stories  I 
have  heard  concerned  the  results  obtained 
from  three  years’  work  in  growing  and 
fattening  thrifty  pigs  in  Holt  County. 
Mo.  The  recommendations  were  based 
on  sanitation,  proper  feeding  and  care. 
The  term  clean  is  used  to  mean  worm 
free  as  well  as  tilth  free.  Four  principles 
were  involved :  1,  clean  sows ;  2,  clean 
pigs;  3,  clean  pastures;  4,  push  pigs  to 
early  market,  using  a  good  protein  sup¬ 
plement.  When  none  of  these  were  fol¬ 
lowed  only  5  per  cent  of  the  pigs  at¬ 
tained  a  weight  of  200  lbs.  at  6 ^  months 
of  age.  When  only  one  of  the  principles 
was  followed,  10  per  cent  weighed  200 
lbs.  at  6%  months.  When  two  of  the 
principles  were  followed,  33  per  cent  fin¬ 
ished.  When  three  were  followed  59  per 
cent  were  completed,  and  when  all  four 
were  adhered  to  77  per  cent  weighed  200 
lbs.  at  O1/^  months. 

Beef  and  Sheep  Demonstrations 
The  extension  beef  herd  demonstration 
work  last  year  at  Missouri  included 
breeding  grade  beef  cows  to  good  pure¬ 
bred  beef  bulls  of  desired  type  and  con¬ 
formation.  A  total  of  144  cows  were 
used  in  nine  demonstrations.  They  pro¬ 
duced  140  calves.  The  feed  cost  per 
cow,  using  only  roughage  of  various 
kinds,  based  on  1931  prices  was  $17.59. 
The  calves  were  left  with  their  dams  and 
in  addition  consumed  $11.27  worth  of 
grain  to  attain  an  average  weight  of 
about  600  lbs.  at  eight  months  of  age. 
The  charge  for  the  bull  service,  labor, 
interest,  taxes,  etc.,  was  $5.70  per  calf, 
making  a  total  cost  per  calf  at  marketing 
time  of  $34.56  per  head.  The  average 
price  per  head  received  for  the  calves 
was  $52.52,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $17.96 
per  head. 

Their  sheep  extension  work  will  have 
a  big  influence  on  type  and  quality  of 
lambs  produced  in  the  central  corn  belt. 
It  is  sponsored  by  the  Producers’  Live¬ 
stock  Commission  Company,  and  is  based 
on  the  following  six  principles:  1,  Use 
of  registered  mutton  rams  of  good  typo ; 
2.  treat  flock  regularly  for  internal  para¬ 
sites;  3,  breed  ewes  for  early  lambs:  4, 
give  flock  proper  Winter  care:  5,  dock 
and  castrate  lambs,  and  grain  feed  them 
on  creeps ;  6,  grade  lambs  at  borne.  Pre¬ 
miums  are  offered  annually  for  (lie  best 
carloads  of  fat  lambs' so  produced.  Last 
year  24,413  fat  lambs  were  so  sold. 

Building  a  Pure-bred  Hampshire 
Flock 

The  Hampshire  flock  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  is  famous  not  only  for  the 
many  champions  and  outstanding  show 
sheep  it  has  produced  during  the  past  10 
years,  but  also  for  uniformity  and  excel¬ 
lence,  the  principal  idea  being  to  produce 
strong,  rugged  rams  that  would  go  in 
a  farm  flock  and  sire  market  topping 
lambs.  I  went  out  to  the  sheep  barn 
and  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  visiting 
and  talking  sheep  with  Luke  McLaugh¬ 
lin.  Luke  is  almost  a  tradition  at  Mis¬ 
souri  ;  he  was  in  charge  of  the  sheep 
there  during  my  student  days  in  1911, 
and  to  us,  then  young  fellows,  he  seemed 
a  fixture  for  years  before  our  time.  The 
funny  part  of  it  is  he  acted  and  looked 
very  little  older  to  me  now  than  he  did 
20  years  ago.  It  is  worth  a  visit  to 
Missouri  just  to  talk  over  sheep  lore 
and  production  problems  with  Luke. 

Their  Hampshire  flock  was  founded 


about  1908,  starting  with  four  registered, 
ewes,  costing  a  total  of  $150.  Careful 
selection  was  made  throughout  the  years 
for  the  rams  used.  Thirty  breeding  ewes 
are  now  maintained  in  the  flock.  Last 
years  total  sales  of  breeding  stock 
amounted  to  $1,050.  Eight  head  were 
sold  for  a  total  of  $400  in  1930.  This 
included  the  1929  champion  ewe  and 
ram  at  the  Missouri  State  Fair.  Six 
head  have  been  sold  this  year  for  a  total 
of  $300.  It  requires  real  sheep  to  sell 
readily  for  these  figures  in  present  times. 
Luke  said  an  interesting  and  valuable 
thing  was  that  due  to  close  and  careful 
culling  practically  all  the  present  flock 
trace  to  only  one  of  the  original  four 
ewes.  She  possessed  the  necessary 
hereditary  factors  to  breed  on  and  per¬ 
petuate  desired  type  and  character. 

Sni-A-Bar  Farms  1931  Pasture 
Investigations 

Sni-A-Bar  Farms,  near  Kansas  City, 
co-operates  with  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  University  of 
Missouri  in  conducting  annual  produc¬ 
tion  tests  using  yearly  heifers  for  last 
year's  pasture  tests.  The  pasture  work 
last  year  covered  three  systems,  viz:  1, 
Rotation  grazing;  2,  continuous  grazing; 
3,  deferred  grazing.  Twenty-five  acres 
were  used  under  each  system.  The  ro¬ 
tated  pasture  was  separated  into  three 
divisions,  each  of  which  was  grazed  for 
two  weeks  and  allowed  to  rest  for  four 
weeks  in  regular  rotation.  Under  this 
system  the  heifers  made  an  average  daily 
gain  of  .57  lb.,  or  a  total  gain  of  1,706 


lbs.  and  3,003  cattle  days  are  credited 
to  this  pasture. 

^  Grazing  continuously  from  April  to 
November  the  heifers  made  an  average 
daily  gain  of  .74  lb.,  or  a  total  of  2,131 
lbs.  for  2,891  cattle  days.  In  the  other 
pasture  grazing  was  deferred  for  a  period 
of  two  to  four  weeks  at  the  beginning  of 
the  pasture  season  and  during  the  dry, 
midsummer  period  the  cattle  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  10-acre  pasture  of  Korean 
lespedeza  where  they  remained  until  the 
growth  of  Blue  grass  was  renewed  in 
early  Fall.  The  approximate  length  of 
this  period  was  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 
Under  this  latter  system  the  heifers  made 
an  average  daily  gain  of  .94  lb.  on  Blue 
grass  and  1.2  lbs.  on  the  lespedeza.  They 
made  a  total  gain  of  2.265  lbs.  on  Blue 
grass  and  706  lbs.  on  lespedeza.  The 
Blue  grass  pasture  was  credited  with 
2,415  cattle  days  and  the  lespedeza  pas¬ 
ture  with  588  cattle  days. 

Grinding  Corn  Fodder  for  Calves 

Last  Winter  at  the  Missouri  Station 
steer  calves  fed  well-cured  corn  fodder 
which  had  not  been  ground  made  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  daily  gains  as  calves 
fed  the  same  amount  of  corn  fodder 
which  had  been  cut  with  the  silage  cut¬ 
ter  or  ground  with  a  hammer-mill.  Two 
and  nine-tenths  pounds  of  Alfalfa  hay 
was  fed  daily  with  8.1  lbs.  of  the  corn 
fodder,  and  the  daily  gain  averaged  from 
.57  to  .69  per  head.  Grinding  Alfalfa 
hay  and  feeding  it  with  silage  did  not 
prove  profitable  for  calves  being  win¬ 
tered. 

Milk  Fever  Treatment 

Since  the  first  reports  of  the  cure  of 
milk  fever  with  calcium  salts  injected 
directly  into  the  blood,  numerous  reports 
from  various  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  abroad  have  shown  uniformly 


Yearling  Shorthorn  heifers  were  used  on  last  year’s  pasture  tests  at  Sni-A-Bar 
Farms,  Grain  Valley,  Mo.  These  heifers  were  produced  by  continuous  top  crossing 
Scotch  Shorthorn  bulls  on  grade  cows,  some  of  these  ivere  recently  sold  to  the 

Indiana  Experiment  Station. 


These  yearling  Hereford  steers  fed  167  days  on  Blue-grass  pasture  made  an  average 
daily  gain  per  head  of  a :  little  over  2.6  lbs.  at  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station. 
More  rapid  and  economical  gains  were  produced  where  a  protein  supplement  teas 

added  to  a  corn  ration  on  pasture. 


These  western  feeder  lambs  had  an  average  initial  weight,  of  64  lbs.  per  head  and  an 
average  final  Height  of  85  lbs.  Fed  71  days  last  Winter  at  Missouri  Experiment 
Station  on  rough  rice  10,  cottonseed  cake  one  part  and  Alfalfa  hay. 


The  Missouri  Experiment  Station,  Columbia,  Mo.,  has  found  it  saves  both  feed  and 
labor  to  keep  brood  sows,  as  well  as  fattening  pigs,  on  self-feeders. 
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favorable  results.  Of  the  various  cal¬ 
cium  salts  used  calcium  chloride  and  cal¬ 
cium  gluconate  have  been  most  widely 
used.  Calcium  gluconate  appears  to  be 
much  superior  to  the  chloride,  according 
to  recent  tests  by  the  dairy  department 
of  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station.  In 
talking  this  over  with  Dr.  C.  W.  Turner 
of  that  department  he  stated  the  glu¬ 
conate  is  superior  because  it  is  non-in- 
jurious  to  the  tissue  and  does  not  cause 
abscesses  at  the  point  of  injection  if  the 
solution  touches  the  tissue. 

They  also  believe  the  injection  of  cal¬ 
cium  gluconate  to  be  greatly  superior  to 
the  old  air  treatment  of  milk  fever.  It 
immediately  corrects  the  calcium  defici¬ 
ency  of  the  blood,  consequently  reeoverv 
is  much  more  rapid  than  following  the 
air  treatment.  The  danger  of  udder  in¬ 
fection  is  eliminated.  Instead  of  inhibit¬ 
ing  the  secretion  of  milk,  it  permits  a 
normal  rise.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
services  of  a  graduate  veterinarian  be  se¬ 
cured  to  treat  cases  of  milk  fever  by  the 
calcium  gluconate  method,  because  ex¬ 
perience  is  required  and  the  greatest 
sanitary  precautions  must  be  observed 
during  every  step  of  the  treatment. 

Rations  for  Pigs 


. - r  .  •  TT  uutii^e  oi  n o£ 

jn\  es ligations  at  the  Missouri  Station 
had  some  interesting  and  valuable  com¬ 
ments  to  make  regarding  his  work  with 
supplementing  rations  for  weanling  pigs. 
.  °utline  °f  this  work  was  published 
N''Y.”  October  10,  1931.  page 
1U,*0.  Observations  from  these  tests  just 
completed  indicate  that  the  addition  of 
either  dried  skim-milk,  fish  meal,  liver 
meal  or  semi-solid  buttermilk  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
protein  supplement,  to  the  standard  sup¬ 
plemental  mixture  of  tankage  3,  linseed 
meal  1  and  Alfalfa  meal  1  part  by 
weight  improved  the  ration  slightly  as 
measured  by  the  rate  of  gain,  and  that 
the  addition  of  two  or  more  of  the  first 
three  of  these  feeds  to  the  standard  sup¬ 
plement  produced  better  results  than 
when  a  single  one  was  used.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  shorts  to  the  standard  supple¬ 
ment^  slightly  decreased  the  rate  of  gain 
and  increased  the  feed  requirement  per 
unit  of  gain. 

After  shotes  weigh  75  to  100  lbs.  and 
are  placed  on  a  fattening  ration  the  Mis¬ 
souri  investigations  show  that  the  more 
complicated  protein  supplemental  mix¬ 
tures  have  no  advantage  when  compared 
with  the  more  simple  ones  or  with  tank¬ 
age  as  the  sole  protein  supplement,  either 
as  to  rate  or  economy  of  gain.  Last 
year  s  tests  showed  that  in  general  the 
supplement  which  furnished  the  largest 
amount  of  protein  per  unit  cost,  produced 
the  cheapest  gains.  This  does  not  mean 
price  per  ton,  but  does  mean  price  per 
pound  of  digestible  crude  protein. 

Sudan  grass  made  a  satisfactory  emerg¬ 
ency  hog  pasture,  comparing  favorably 
with  other  good  forages,  while  the  hogs 
were  pasturing  the  crop.  The  length  of 
the  grazing  season,  however,  is  shorter 
than  that  of  Alfalfa,  clover,  rape  and 
oats,  or  Blue  grass.  The  crop  stood 
drought  well,  but  was.  very  susceptible  to 
damage  from  cinch  bugs. 

A  point  which  Prof.  Weaver,  or  “Abe,” 
as  'Ml  his  numerous  friends  call  him. 
stressed,  was  that  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  hog  rations  should  include 
pasture  or,  if  pasture  is  not  available, 
then  some  good  quality  legume  hay,  self- 
led  from  racks  or  chopped  or  ground  into 
meal.  The  concentrate  feed  should  usual¬ 
ly  consist  of  corn,  or  other  farm-grown 
grain,  and  some  feed,  which  will  furnish 
additional  protein  and  mineral  matter. 
Experiments  at  the  Missouri  Station 
have,  in  general,  shown  tankage  to  be 
the  protein  supplement  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  rapid  and  economical 
gains  when  fed  under  the  conditions  out¬ 
lined  above,  this  refers  particularly  to 
shotes  that  weigh  between  60  and  225 
lbs.  For  weanling  or  light  weight  pigs 
some  diversity  of  both  the  vegetable  and 
animal  proteins  seems  indicated  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  work  just  discussed.  This 
work  appears  especially  significant  to  me 
as  a  great  many  pork  producers  say  the 
only  way  to  wean  and  grow  a  pig  is  on 
shorts  and  skim-milk.  Such  a  feed  is 
deficient  in  both  nutrients  and  minerals. 
Minerals  should  be  available  and  some 
corn  and  tankage  added.  Some  hog  men 
have  asked,  isn’t  corn  too  strong?  A 
growing  weanling  pig  needs  strong  feeds, 
that  is  one  strong  in  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  and  also  high  in  palatibility. 


Andelot  Farms  Angus  Sales 

Manager  W.  A.  McGregor,  of  Ande¬ 
lot  Stock  Farms,  Worton,  Md.,  reports 
recent  Aberdeen-Angus  sales  as  follows: 

“M.  C.  Sherman,  of  Bennett  Point 
Farm,  Queenstown,  Md.,  has  recently 
made  a  purchase  from  us  of  two  cows 
with;  calves  at  foot  and  one  heifer.  Mr. 
Sherman  is  one  of  the  good  breeders  of 
Maryland  who  has  been  in  the  business 
for  10  years  and  is  taking  advantage  of 
the  times  to  add  a  few  good  ones. 

"Blackcap  LaVerne  2nd,  by  Edgar 
Protest  the  sire  of  the  1930  American 
Royal  Grand  champion  steer,  is  a  won¬ 
derfully  thick  two-year-old  with  her  first 
calf  at  foot.  The  calf  is  a  bull  by  Way- 
land  Ilopley’s  great  Barkley  Quality,  and 
Mr.  Sherman  intends  growing  him  out 
for  a  herd  bull.  This  fine  cow  with  her 
splendid  calf  makes  a  valuable  addition 
to  Mr.  Sherman’s  herd. 

“Blackcap  Oakland  2nd  by  Blackcap 
Benz  5th  has  a  fine  heifer  calf  at  foot 
and  are  a  pair  of  most  valuable  founda¬ 
tion  animals.  Blackcap  Bella  Donna 
4th  is  a  yearling  heifer  of  real  Angus 
type  that  gives  promise  of  growing  out 
into  a  splendid  cow.” 
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Countrywide  Situation 

Business  conditions  actually  seemed  to 
be  picking  up  a  little  in  July.  There  was 
a  slight  improvement  in  some  lines.  Some 
industries  have  been  taking  on  more  help. 
The  oil,  steel  and  weaving  industries  are 
a  trifle  less  depressed  than  before.  Even 
the  railroads  are  hauling  a  little  more 
freight.  This  is  the  time  of  year  when 
business  ordinarily  does  a  little  better 
with  the  beginning  of  the  season  for 
moving  the  crops,  and  when  the  returns 
are  coming  back  to  farmers,  giving  them 
a  little  more  money  to  buy  needed  sup¬ 
plies. 

Xo  doubt  the  low-buying  power  of  the 
farmers  has  been  the  most  far-reaching 
feature  of  the  trouble  the  business  world 
has  been  through  the  past  few  years.  For 
that  reason  the  tendency  of  commodity 
prices,  especially  some  of  the  leading 
farm  products,  to  go  higher  in  July  was 
the  most  encouraging  development  of  the 
year.  Even  though  there  was  a  consid¬ 
erable  setback  after  the  first  advance  of 
livestock,  grain  and  cotton,  there  was  im¬ 
provement  enough  remaining  to  give  a 
much  more  cheerful  tone  to  farm  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  West  and  South.  The  mod¬ 
erate  advance  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs 
was  especially  good  news  to  farmers  of 
the  East,  who  depend  so  much  on  these 
products  for  all-the-year-around  cash  in¬ 
come. 

Prospects  for  the  dairy  market  are  at 
least  interesting,  although  they  perhaps 
do  not  show  much  ground  for  rejoicing, 
but  the  outlook  is  fairly  good.  One  good 
feature  is  low  cost  of  production.  There 
are  more  cows  on  the  farms  than  a  year 
ago,  but  less  milk  is  produced  per  cow, 
at  apparently  lower  cost  per  quart,  at 
least  during  the  pasture  season.  There 
is  another  side  of  this  question  regarding 
yield  per  cow*.  General  average  may  be 
less,  but  some  important  groups  of  farm¬ 
ers  are  increasing  the  average  yield  at 
less  expense.  Associated  farmers  in  Illi¬ 
nois  have  been  culling  out  their  herds 
nearly  10  per  cent,  reducing  the  number 
of  cows  by  several  thousand,  but  increas¬ 
ing  the  net  profit.  They  expect  to  get  rid 
of  about  one-fourth  of  the  poorest  cows 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  One  dairy¬ 
man  who  cut  down  his  herd  of  30  cows 
by  one-third  found  that  his  net  profits 
were  increased  nearly  $1,000. 

The  same  idea  is  working  out  in  far 
western  dairy  sections.  Dairymen  of  one 
California  county  have  sold  off  nearly 
3,000  dairy  cows  during  the  past  10 
years,  but  they  increased  their  income  by 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars  because _  of 
1  lie  better  yield  of  milk  fat  resulting 
from  the  program  of  better  breeding  and 
feeding  which  went  along  with  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  best  cows.  This  way  of  meeting 
the  dairy  problem  seems  to  be  good  for 
the  farmers  who  carry  it  out,  and  it  is 
surely  good  for  the  dairy  market  in  gen¬ 
eral  by  keeping  out  a  considerable  part 
of  the  milk  surplus. 

The  milk  markets  of  the  large  cities 
were  doing  a  little  better  in  July  because 
of  warm  weather  which  helped  the  de¬ 
mand  for  milk,  cream,  and  ice  cream.  At 
the  same  time,  the  ■supply,  although  am¬ 
ple,  was  decreasing.  Brices  for  cream 
were  holding  better  in  the  great  cities  of 
the  East.  Prices  of  butter  at  New  York 
advanced  nearly  3c.  The  trouble  with 
the  outlook  for  eastern  dairying  just  now 
is  mainly  the  light  crop  of  hay  in  New 
England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania ;  also  in  the  important 
dairy  section  of  Wisconsin.  The  States 
affected  by  hay  shortage  have  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  milk  cows  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Many  other  States  have  good  hay 
crops  and  no  general  shortage  of  milk  is 
expected  on  this  account,  but  supplies  of 
fresh  milk  reaching  some  eastern  cities 
may  be  affected,  especially  if  the  price  is 
not  high  enough  to  justify  feeding  grain 
liberally. 

A  great  many  farmers  seem  to  have 
planned  their  herds  for  Fall  and  W  inter 
dairying,  especially  those  in  the  North¬ 
eastern  States.  That  would  mean  a  great 
maify*  fresh  cows  in  late  Summer  and 
early  Fall  and  a  comparatively  liberal 
supply  of  milk  in  the  Fall  and  Winter. 

The  supply  of  fresh  eggs  may  not  be 
as  light  as  was  expected.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  because  of  the  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  chicks  from  the  commercial  hatch¬ 
eries  and  because  of  the  severe  culling 
out  of  flocks  on  farms  that  the  number 
of  layers  would  be  reduced  the  coming 
season,  but  it  appears  now  that  the  farm 
hatch  was  larger  than  last  season  and 
the  increase  will  go  far  to  offset  the  re¬ 
cent  thinning  out  of  the  old  flocks.  As 
usual,  the  Fall  and  Winter  supply  will 
depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  weather. 
It  looks  like  less  competition  from  cold- 
storage  eggs  than  there  was  the  past  two 
seasons,  because  the  holdings  in  storage 
are  light. 

Improved  prospects  for  the  livestock 
market  have  strengthened  the  corn  and 
feed  markets  lately.  If  hogs  continue  to 
bring  anything  like  a  fair  price,  the 
greater  part  of  the  corn  crop  will  be  kept 
on  western  farms.  Hog  markets  may  see 
price  setbacks  after  the  recent  rise  is 
over.  There  are  a  great  many  hogs  left 
from  the  large  production  of  pigs  last 
Fall.  The  Spring  pigs  will  be  ready  for 
market  later  in  the  season  and  the  usual 
price  declines  are  to  be  expected  in  Fall 
and  early  Winter  because  of  heavy  sup¬ 
plies,  but  Spring  production  was  by  no 
means  as  large  comparatively  as  that  of 
the  previous  Fall  and  supplies  of  west¬ 
ern  hogs  in  the  large  markets  are  likely 
to  be  less  excessive  than  they  were  in 
the  Fall  and  Winter  of  last  year. 

Europe  may  help  the  hog  market  a 
little  by  taking  at  least  a  part  ot  our 


surplus  hogs.  They  are  raising  fewer 
hogs  now  in  Europe.  For  other  live¬ 
stock,  also,  the  prospect  is  a  little  better 
in  a  market  way.  The  tremendous  vol¬ 
ume  of  .sheep  and  lamb  marketing  that 
took  place  last  year  is  not  likely  to  be 
repeated  because  of  the  smaller  number 
of  lambs  available  in  the  West.  G.  b.  f. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 


Cortland,  N.  Y. ;  L.  P.  Randall,  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary,  25  Hamlin  St.,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

Aug.  10-11. — Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  Fruit  Tour  through  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley.  Particulars  from  H.  A.  Rollins,  Ex¬ 
tension  Fruit  Specialist,  Storrs.  Conn. 

Aug.  12. — Dairy  Day  at  Ohio  State 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster. 

Aug.  12. — Empire  State  Potato  Club 
Field  Day,  farm  of  Seymour  Bridge,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Steuben  County  (near  Hornell), 
N.  Y. 


Aug.  13. — Annual  Field  Day  and  Con¬ 
signment  Sale  of  the  Connecticut  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marcy  I.  Berger.  Old  Litchfield  Turn¬ 
pike,  Woodbury,  Conn.  All  friends  of  the 
Jersey  breeders  are  cordially  invited. 

Aug.  16-17. — Fifth  Annual  Farm  and 
Home  Conference.  Vermont  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Aug.  16-19.  —  Annual  homemakers’ 
week,  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Durham,  N.  II. 

Aug.  18. — Dairy  Day  at  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  Experiment  Station. 

Aug.  19.- — Orchard  Day,  Ohio  State 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  O. 

Aug.  20. — Twilight  Field  Day,  3  P. 

M. ,  daylight  saving  time,  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station  grounds,  Windsor, 
Conn. 

Aug.  24. — International  Congress  of 
Genetics,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 

N.  Y. 

Sept.  5-10. — N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

Sept.  9-10.  —  Stamford  Horticultural 
Society,  Annual  Flower  Show,  Masonic 
Temple,  Stamford,  Conn.  Secretary,  W. 
J.  Cotta,  Norton,  Conn. 

March  23-25,  1933. — Second  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Baby  Chick  Show,  Providence,  R. 
I.  Secretary,  O.  P.  Stites,  Kingston, 
R.  I. 


Livestock  Sales 

Aug.  30.  —  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association,  10th  annual  consignment 
sale,  Pomfret  Center,  Vt. ;  D.  H.  Rikert, 
sale  manager,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 


Mock  Duck 

Four  pork  tenderloins;  slash  length¬ 
wise,  rub  with  salt  and  pepper,  fill  with 
dressing  made  of  bread  crumbs,  one  onion, 
one  egg,  one-half  cup  butter,  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  to  taste ;  tie  together  and  bake  in 
roaster.  Serve  with  hot  apple  sauce  made 
as  follows:  Pare  and  quarter  (if  large, 
cut  in  eighths)  as  many  apples  as  the 
family  appetite  requires.  Put  a  layer  of 
apples  in  a  granite  or  enameled  shallow 
pan,  put  bits  of  butter,  goodly  supply 
sugar  and  dash  of  cinnamon  on  the  ap¬ 
ples.  Do  this  in  layers  till  pan  is  full ; 
add  a  little  water  and  bake  till  rich  and 
clear,  not  just  barely  done. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 
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CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PA. 

-  CLEAN,  DISEASE  FREE  COWS  - 

Many  farmers  in  the  East,  when  they  had  losses  from 
T.  J!. ,  have  come  here  and  selected  a  new  herd  from 
our  farmers,  95%  of  whom  have  never  had  a  reactor, 
now  they  too  have  a  clean  herd  and  a  new  start. 

-  You  Buy  Direct  from  the  Farmer  ■ 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  &.  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
613  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Meadville.  Pa. 

w\  A  ID  V  CAU  L  Good  selection  for  sale  at  all  times 
if /UK  I  villi  3  Fully  Accredited,  Blood-Tested 
Guernseys,  Jerseys,  HolRteins.  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 
JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J 


Cows  For  Sale 

E.  C.  TALBOT 


T.  B.  Tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys  in  carload  lots, 
60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

Leonnrdsville.  N.  Y. 
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GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


JERSEYS 


puRr,Sbrcd  Jersey  Bulls  and  Heifers 

Young:  Stock..  A.  BULLOCK  -  Burlingham,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


CAD  Clift  FIXE  TOG.  BREEDING  BUCKS. 
rUK  3  ALL  I  Xo  bred  or  milking;  does  to  sell. 

S.  J.  Sharpies  ...  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


DOGS 


For  Sale!  Old  English  Shepherd  Puppies 

Natural  heelers  and  watch  dogs. 

HIRAM  LOUClvS  VERMILION,  OHIO 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


Nelson's  Poultry  Farm 
Grove  City,  Pa. 


RABBIT  Hounds,  Coon  Hounds,  Fox  Hounds. 
Always  shipped  on  approval.  PONY  FARM,  Ilimrod.X.  Y. 


Do  this  for  animal  health 
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Sprinkle  and  spray  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant  about  barns  and  living 
quarters.  (1)  To  keep  down  foul  odors. 
(2)  To  destroy  disease  germs.  (3)  To 
kill  lice  and  parasites.  (4)  To  ward  off 
contagious  diseases. 

SANITATION  IS  LIFE.  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant  is  standardized — 5  times  as  strong 
as  carbolic  acid  for  killing  certain  disease  germs. 
A  powerful  disinfectant  and  deodorizer  for  barns 
and  homes.  Dilute?  one  gallon  to  72  gallons  water. 
This  strong  emulsion  keeps  dairy  barns,  pigpens, 
poultry  houses,  sinks,  closets,  all  places  free  from 
disease  germs  and  clean  smelling. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 


THE  IDEAL  SILO 

FOR  THE 

LATE  BUYER 


TF  you  have  been  obliged 
A  to  put  off  getting  your 
Silo — the  Unadilla  is  made 
just  right  for  you. 

We  ship  the  same  day  the 
order  is  received. 

All  parts  of  the  silo  go  to¬ 
gether  without  sawing  or 
tinkering.  Staves,  front, 
doors  and  roof  are  so  as¬ 
sembled  as  to  make  setting 
up  easy,  quick  and  low  in 
cost. 

At  today’s  prices  the  Una¬ 
dilla  silo  is  a  wonderful 
investment. 

Write,  phone  or 
wire  for  catalog 
and  today’s  prices. 
UNADILLA  SILO 
CO.,  Inc.,  Box  C, 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

UNADILLA 
SILOS 


At  these  new  lowest-of-all  prices  all  Thrift 
and  Grange  Wood  Silos  hit  the  bottom.  You  can 
make  money  on  such  remarkable  investments! 

Last  fall,  when  lumbermen  needed  money, 
we  bought  heavily — we  loaded  up  with  amaz¬ 
ing  bargains  in  raw  materials.  Now  it’s  your 
turn!  We  must  unload!  Prices  never  so  low. 

All  Grange  or  Thrift  Wood  Silos  offered. 
Write  at  once.  Grasp  these  attractive  prices 
while  they  last.  First  come,  first  served. 

Also  a  few  Reconditioned  Silos 
at  Exceptional  Bargains 
We  also  make  Concrete  Stave  and  Tile  Silos 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

. . .  iiiMiwi 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .\ 


SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Shippers  of  Quality  Pigs 

Berkshire  &  0.  I.  C.  —  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

Choice,  carefully  selected  Young  Porkers  all  ready 
for  the  feed  trough— 

6  Weeks  Old  -  $2.00  each 

7-8  Weeks  Old  -  $2.25  each 

9-10  Weeks  Old  -  $2.50  each 

10*  Discount  on  orders  20  pigs  or  more. 

Ship  any^numtier  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Vt.,  Conn.,  Pa. 
pigs  20c  extra  to  cover  vaccination.  Semi  in  your 
order  and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs.  Our  guarantee — 
A  square  deal  at  all  times. 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

Tile  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  large, 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7-8  wks.  old,  $2.00  ea.  8-10  wks.  old,  $2.25  ea. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order;  and  in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days 
with  the  pigs  return  them  at  my  expense. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN.  MASS. 

P.  S.— Chester  Whits,  8  weak,  old  Barrows,  $4.00  ea. 


500  Pigs  (Free  Rangers) 


Chester-Yorkshlre  Crossed 
Chester-Berkshire  Crossed 
Poland- Hampshire  Crossed 
Hampshire-  Duroc  Crossed 
Shortnosa  Yorkshire  Crossed 
FINE  SHOATS  - 


6-7  Weeks.  $2.25 

8  “  2.50 

9  “  2.75 

10  “  3.00 

12  “  3.50 

$1.00-$4.50-$5.00 
Fancy  young  boars  at  bargain  prices.  Your  boar  is  ol 
vital  importance.  A  husky  pig  will  be  a  line  hog  be¬ 
fore  snow  flies. 

C.  DAVIS  BOX  II  CONCORD.  MASS. 

( Farm  cleared  and  operated  since  tees) 


CHESTER  WHITE,  DUROC 
and  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

High-quality  pigs  of  any  of  above  breeds,  any  sex  for 
feeders  or  breeders  at  very  low  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Crated  free. 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $2.50  each  Sent  C.O.D.  or  check 
8  to  10  weeks  old.  $3.00  each  or  money  order 
Add  25c  each  on  Conn,  and  Vt.  orders  for  inoculation. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON.  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road  •  Tel.  Waltham  0888 


Reliable  Pigs 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wks.  old,  $2.00,  7-8  wks.  old.  $2.25,  8-9  wks.  old,  $2.50 
10-12  wks.  old,  $3.00.  Chester  Whites,  7-8  wks.  old,  $3.50. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  31.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn.  1415 


PIGS  AND  SHOATS 

$8.00;  10  weeks,  $3.50;  12  weeks,  $4.00.  50  lb.  Shoats 
$5.00  crated.  Send  remittance  to  save  you  C.O.D.  charge 
or  C.O.D.  Ali  breeds.  State  2nd  choice,  size  and  breed 
wanted,  please.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


DREG.  C  Ilf  lUC  AH  ages  tor  sale.  F.  M.  Putting- 
UROC  onlllt  ton  Ar  Son,  Merrlfleld  N.  Y. 

0|  «i_  Ped.  Shoats,  either  sex.  Fall  pigs  ready  Sept. 

.1.05.15  All  at  low  prices.  R.  HILL.  Sentci  F«lli.  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


DORSET  AND  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Pure-breds  and  Grades,  Rams  and  Ewes,  lambs  and 
yearlings,  open  or  bred.  Prices  in  keeping  with  the 
times.  All  stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  &  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS 
Arthur  Banks,  Manager,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Beef  Cattle  let  on  the  breeding  and 

feeding  of  beef  cattle  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  -  WORTON,  MD. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 


FERRETS 


Eannnic  Special  ratters,  $3.00.  Bred  females,  $5.00 
Avt  I  Clo  Will  ship  C.O.D.  E.  I..  Hartman,  New  London,  O 


RABBITS 


MATURED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealands 
and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock.  Specially 
priced  $3.00  each.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 


n  LL-l.  9  r>. Fully  descriptive  catalog,  10  cts. 

Rabbits  0L  OlippIlBS  »|b,ri  Face*.  Jr-,  Inc.,  0-14.  Wallkill.  N.  T 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  now  the  only  WEEKLY  farm  paper  published  in  the  East.  It 
is  therefore  of  exceptional  value  to  breeders  who  have  stock  that  they  wish  to  sell  quickly. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  The  Rural  New- Yorker  each 
week.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock 
They  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  aud  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

If  vou  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
250.000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  65  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $17.50  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
seven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to — 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Crossing  the  Bar 

Sunset  and  evening:  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me! 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 
When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 
Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 

When  that  which  drew  from  out  the 
boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell. 

And  after  that  the  dark ! 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 
When  I  embark. 

For  though  from  out  our  bourne  of 
Time  and  Place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar. 

—Alfred  Tennyson  (1809-1S92). 

* 

A  professional  authority  gives  the 
following  advice  on  treating  newly  laid 
oak  floors  :  Treat  the  floor  with  a  paste 
fi Her  of  desired  tone,  to  fill  up  the  pores 
and  crevices.  To  thin  the  filler  for  appli¬ 
cation,  one  has  a  choice  of  using  turpen¬ 
tine,  benzene,  wood  alcohol  or  gasoline, 
to  get  the  right  consistency.  Never  use  a 
liquid  filler.  When  the  gloss  has  left  the 
filler  rub  off  with  excelsior  or  cloth,  rub- 
oing  against  the  grain  of  the  wood.  This 
will  make  a  perfectly  smooth  and  level 
surface.  It  keeps  out  dirt  and  forms  a 
good  foundation,  which  is  the  keynote 
of  successful  floors.  Allow  the  filler  12 
hours  to  set  or  dry.  Then  apply  two 
coats  of  white  shellac  before  applying  the 
wax  treatment.  When  varnish  is  to  be 
used,  give  one  coat  of  filler  and  one  or 
two  coats  of  varnish.  A  wax  or  varnish 
finish  may  be  used.  The  wax  finish  is 
preferred  by  many,  due  to  economy  and 
ease  of  renewing  places  that  show  wear. 
The  renewing  may  be  easily  applied.  A 
common  method  of  applying  the  wax  is 
to  take  cheesecloth  and  double  it  to  get 
added  thickness ;  then  fold  into  a  sort 
of  bag.  Put  a  handful  of  wax  inside,  and 
go  over  the  floor  thoroughly.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  wax  works  through  the 
meshes  of  the  cheesecloth  and  gives  an 
even  coating  over  the  floor.  This  pre¬ 
vents  waste  and  excessive  wax  in  spots. 
After  the  floor  has  been  gone  over  with 
the  wax  and  allowed  to  dry  about  20 
minutes,  it  is  ready  for  polishing.  Rub 
to  a  polish  with  a  weighted  floor  brush, 
first  across  the  grain  of  the  wood,  then 
with  it  (A  clean,  soft  cloth  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  brush  if  desired)  ; 
then  a  piece  of  woolen  felt  or  carpet 
should  be  placed  under  the  brush  to  give 
the  finishing  gloss.  After  waiting  an 
hour,  a  second  coat  of  wax  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  same  way  and  rubbed  to  a 
polish.  Electric  floor  polishers  do  this 
work  much  more  economically  and  effi¬ 
ciently  than  the  hand  method  described 
above. 

* 

We  are  asked  whether  it  is  possible 
to  varnish  ordinary  wallpaper  in  kitchen 
or  bathroom.  It  will  be  necessary  first 
to  find  whether  the  colors  will  run ;  if 
colors  are  not  fast  the  paper  should  be 
sized  first  with  a  solution  of  white  glue, 
brushed  on.  Usually  two  coats  of  sizing- 
are  given,  allowing  plenty  of  time  for 
each  to  dry ;  then  the  varnish  is  applied. 
We  think  the  sizing  is  an  advantage, 
even  if  the  colors  are  fast,  as  it  gives  a 
hard  smooth  finish.  We  think,  however, 
such  paper  would  be  difficult  to  remove, 
if  the  need  arose. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

A  new  grapefruit  corer  has  firm  jaws 
that  close  down  over  the  core  and  extract 
it  like  a  dentist  removing  a  tooth.  It  is 
very  firmly  made,  and  costs  98  cents. 

A  bacon  frying  fork  is  like  a  flat  lit¬ 
tle  turner  of  wire  lattice  with  toothed 
edges.  We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
lift  a  piece  of  crisp  bacon  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  cooking  fork.  The  bacon  fork  costs 
25  cents. 

A  hot  vegetable  lifter  is  like  a  dou¬ 
ble  fork  operated  by  pressing  the  han¬ 
dles.  It  is  a  convenience  that  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  operator  from  burning  her  fin¬ 
gers  or  dropping  the  vegetable,  and  costs 
but  25  cents. 

A  patchwork  quilt  for  .$1.98  was 
a  startling  sight,  but  we  soon  saw  that 
it  was  made  of  percale  printed  in  a 
patchwork  pattern.  It  was  rather  coarse¬ 


ly  quilted  by  machine,  the  edge  being 
scalloped.  Viewed  at  a  little  distance  it 
was  quite  effective,  but  an  experienced 
maker  of  patchwork  quilts  would  prob¬ 
ably  remark,  with  a  sniff,  that  it  was 
good  enough  for  those  who  knew  no  bet¬ 
ter.  Some  of  these  quilts  made  of  patch- 
work  print  are,  however,  quite  pretty 
and  effective. 

Some  very  pretty  nightgowns  of 
flowered  muslin  were  seen  for  just  under 
a  dollar;  they  were  pastel  colors  sprin¬ 
kled  with  flowers  in  a  deeper  shade. 


Ripe  Peach  and  Plum  Jelly 

Ripe  peaches  or  plums  make  delicious 
jelly,  but  need  a  stiffener  to  make  them 
“jell.”  The  following  are  standard 
recipes : 

Ripe  Peach  Jelly. — Three  cups  (114 
lbs.)  juice,  ey2  cups  (2%  lbs.)  sugar, 
one  bottle  fruit  pectin.  To  prepare  juice, 
remove  pits  from  about  3 y2  lbs.  peaches. 
Do  not  peel.  Crush  peaches  thoroughly. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


designed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  y2  yd.  of 
35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


657  —  Smart  Model. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  12, 
14,  16,  18,  20  years, 
36  and  38-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
1  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 

New  Illustrated  Fa 


tron.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
1%  yds.  of  39-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


410 — For  the  Tiny 
Girl.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  1, 
2,  4  and  6  years. 
Size  4  requires  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  *4  yd.  of 
35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents, 
lion  Magazine,  10c. 


Add  one-half  cup  water,  bring  to  a  boil, 
cover  and  simmer  five  minutes.  Place 
fruit  in  jelly  cloth  or  bag  and  squeeze 
out,  juice.  Measure  sugar  and  juice  in¬ 
to  large  saucepan  and  mix.  Bring  to  a 
boil  over  hottest  fire  and  at  once  add 
pectin,  stirring  constantly.  Then  bring 
to  a  full  rolling  boil  and  boil  hard  one- 
lialf  minute.  Remove  from  fire,  skim, 
pour  quickly.  Makes  about  nine  glasses 
(six  fluid  ounces  each). 

Ripe  Plum  .Telly. — Four  cups  (2  lbs.) 
juice,  7%  cups  (3)4  lbs.)  sugar,  one- 
half  bottle  fruit  pectin.  To  prepare 
juice,  crush  thoroughly  about  4  lbs.  fully 
ripe  fruit.  Do  not  peel  or  pit.  Add  one 
cup  water.  Bring  to  a  boil,  cover  and 
simmer  10  minutes.  Place  fruit  in  jelly 
cloth  or  bag  and  squeeze  out  juice.  Meas¬ 
ure  sugar  and  juice  into  large  saucepan 
and  mix.  Bring  to  a  boil  over  hottest 
fire  and  at  once  add  pectin,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Then  bring  to  a  full  rolling 
boil  and  boil  hard  one-lialf  minute.  Re¬ 
move  from  fire,  skim,  pour  quickly. 
Makes  about  11  glasses  (six  fluid  ounces 
each) . 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Baby’s  Tub  Bath 

In  a  pervious  article  we  talked  about 
baby’s  first  baths.  This  time  we  shall 
see  how  he  goes  in  the  tub.  In  giving  a 
tub  bath  be  very  sure  indeed  that  the 
water  is  just  the  right  heat,  for  if  it  is 
too  cool  or  too  hot  it  will  frighten  the 
baby,  even  if  it  does  not  hurt  him.  He 
ought  to  love  his  bath,  and  he  will  if  we 
give  it  to  him  correctly. 

A  tub  batli  may  be  given  just  as  soon 
as  the  cord  has  come  off  and  the  navel  is 
completely  healed.  The  cord  may  drop 
off  at  any  time  from  the  fifth  day  to  the 
end  of  the  second  week.  It  is  safer  to 
wait  until  the  navel  has  completely 
healed  than  to  put  the  babe  in  a  tub  too 
soon. 

In  very  hot  weather  if  the  baby  has 
perspired  a  great  deal,  two  baths  may 
be  given  each  day,  but  when  this  is  done 
it  is  better  to  have  one  a  sponge  bath,  if 
the  tui)  is  used  at  all.  In  such  instances 
a  sponge  bath  might  be  best  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  tub  bath  before  the  baby  is 
put  to  bed.  But  be  sure  never  to  give 
the  bath  until  at  least  a  full  hour  after 
lie  has  eaten.  If  you  give  him  a  tub 
bath  and  then  nurse  him  be  sure  he  does 
not  get  chilled. 

I  or  a  tub  bath  we  shall  need  the  same 
things  that  we  mentioned  previously  ex¬ 
cept  the  boric  acid  solution.  By  this 
time  the  baby’s  eyes  should  be  so  bright 
and  clear  that  they  can  be  washed  with 
the  rest  of  his  face.  If  they  are  not 
then  the  doctor  should  see  them. 

A  small  oval  tub  of  agate  or  white 
enamelware  will  he  fine  for  the  baby. 
Put  a  bath  towel  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tub  so  baby  won’t  slip.  Wash  his  head 
and  face  and  dry  them  well  before  lie 
enters  the  tub.  He  will  love  his  bath  and 
will  wiggle  and  jump,  so  be  sure  to  keep 
a  firm  hold  on  him  at  all  times.  This  is 
best  done  by  holding  your  left  hand  un¬ 
der  the  back  of  his  little  head.  Spread 
your  fingers  down  on  his  shoulders  and 
up  on  his  head  so  as  to  hold  him  steady, 
for  he  is  apt  to  spring  and  strike  the 
back  of  his  head  on  the  tub. 

When  lifting  baby  in  or  out  of  the 
tub,  place  your  right  hand  under  the  lit¬ 
tle  bent  knees,  and  let  one  or  two  fingers 
slip  between  the  knees  to  get  a  firmer 
grasp.  If  held  in  this  way  no  baby  can 
slip,  no  matter  how  wet  or  how  squirmy 
he  is.  Let  him  get  used  to  the  tub  grad¬ 
ually.  Don’t  leave  him  in  too  long,  no 
matter  how  much  he  loves  it.  And  never 
— NEVER — step  away  even  for  a  second 
and  let  him  be  in  the  bath  tub  alone  ! 

Be  sure  to  wash  between  the  tiny  fin¬ 
gers  and  the  tiny  toes  and  don’t  forget 
the  folds  and  many  creases.  When  vou 
lift  him  out  of  the  tub  lay  him  on  a 
large  soft  towel,  wrap  it  about  him,  and 
pat  him  dry.  Arrange  to  give  the  bath 
each  day  at  the  same  time — never  less 
than  an  hour  after  he  eats,  and  plan  to 
have  him  take  a  good  long  nap  after  the 
hath.  BEULAH  FRANCE,  It.  N. 


Neighborhood  Affairs 

Since  schools  closed  early  and  are 
opening  late,  also  many  girls  and  boys 
cannot  enter  college  as  they  planned,  we 
parents  are  faced  with  a  new  problem. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  on  the  farm.  Now 
what  are  we  going  to  do  with  them? 
They  won’t  be  happy  doing  endless 
chores. 

Our  girls  take  more  interest  in  can¬ 
ning  if  I  let  them  take  the  lead  occas¬ 
ionally,  and  I  assist.  Then  the  product 
is  “theirs”  and  each  girl  has  her  own 
shelf  in  the  cellar  which  she  is  proudly 
filling.  Their  stores  will  be  opened  for 
“spreads”  and  special  dinners  when  we 
entertain  other  young  folks.  No  extra 
cost — just  joy  in  possession. 

The  young  lad  has  his  own  row  of  cab¬ 
bage,  growing  for  his  rabbits.  The  hoe¬ 
ing  is  more  interesting  now. 

We  have  found  it  possible  to  have 
more  neighborhood  gatherings  than  usual, 
as  gasoline  is  an  item,  and  resorts  can¬ 
not  be  visited  so  much.  Our  young  men 
have  made  two  swimming  pools  by  dam¬ 
ming  small  streams ;  hence  the  whole 
neighborhood  swims  without  cost.  Some¬ 
times  a  wiener  roast  and  swim  is  com¬ 
bined.  When  we  want  ice  cream  we  fill 
our  freezers  with  cheap  milk,  put  nickels 
together  to  buy  ice,  and  have  frozen  des¬ 
sert  at  small  cost  for  50  or  60  people. 
Those  who  lack  freezers  or  perhaps 
cows,  bring  cake. 

One  family  owns  a  string  of  electric 
lights,  and  we  put  these  up  at  our  meet¬ 
ing  place.  Young  people  congregate 
where  there  are  lights,  bright  lights. 
Likewise  do  older  folks,  and  we  keep 
most  of  the  fun  and  attendant  mess  out 
in  the  yards. 

The  women  in  our  various  neighbor¬ 
hoods  have  clubs  which  meet  to  sew,  to 
clean  house  for  sick  friends,  or  serve  in 
various  ways.  Often  we  simply  rest — 
and  enjoy  a  covered-dish  dinner  together. 
Soon  two  of  these  clubs  are  going  to¬ 
gether  for  an  evening  meal — a  picnic  din¬ 
ner  for  all  the  families.  The  only  extra 
expense  will  be  for  tables  at  a  tourist 
camp  near  us. 

We  have  an  orchestra,  and  a  male 
quartette,  and  have  found  we  can  enter¬ 
tain  ourselves.  Forty-year-old  and  teen¬ 
age  play  “drop  the  handkerchief”  and 
“prisoners’  base,”  and  for  a  time  are 
young  together,  and  troubles  have  van¬ 
ished.  MRS.  L.  R.  F. 


August  13,  1932 

A  Country  Woman  in 
Europe 

In  Munich  I  m  seeing  not  medieval  but 
modern,  industrial  Germany,  and  it  con¬ 
firms  my  impression  of  an  active,  vigor¬ 
ous  and  efficient  people,  with  the  will  to 
work  and  the  determination  to  succeed ; 
a  people  prosperous  and  bent  on  material 
prosperity ;  a  nation  that  can  never  be 
downed.  The  word  “verboten”  (forbid¬ 
den)  is  very  prevalent,  and  verboten 
means  verboten  and  no  mistake ;  every¬ 
thing  is  systematized  and  goes  as  if  by 
clockwork,  and  the  new  shops  and  gal¬ 
leries  are  as  well  arranged  and  officered 
as  they  are  splendidly  housed.  Color- 
prints — reproductions  of  paintings,  etc. 
— are  wonderfully  fine.  I  suppose  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  the  streets  and  shop- 
windows  endlessly  amusing.  Today,  an 
amazing  collection  of  old  iron  in  a*  win¬ 
dow  attracted  my  eye — a  battered  shield, 
spear,  and  other  weapons,  and  a  great 
heap  of  “junk” — horseshoes,  scissors, 
tools  and  the  like,  all  rusty  and  discol¬ 
ored.  To  my  astonishment,  it  proved  to 
be  a  chocolate  store,  and  a  placard  made 
it  clear  that  all  was  “zu  essen.”  I  could 
hardly  believe  it,  but  one  or  two  breaks 
disclosed  the  bright  chocolate  inside.  If 
was  much  the  most  perfect  thing  of  the 
sort  that  I’ve  ever  seen. 

Verona,  Italy,  Jan.  20. — Contrasts  lend 
a  fillip  to  life,  and  having  entered  Mun¬ 
ich  magnificently  by  airplane,  I  left  it  by 
fourth-class  train — an  institution  pecul¬ 
iar  to  Germany  and  the  slowest,  cheapest 
and  humblest  in  Europe.  I  was  rather 
surprised  to  find  my  fellow-passengers  as 
clean  and  as  intelligent  as  any  I’ve  trav¬ 
eled  with,  and  certainly  not  less  kindly 
and  helpful.  I  was  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  strong-faced,  middle-aged  wo¬ 
man,  with  a  huge,  padlocked  wooden  box 
as  large  as  a  trunk  on  her  back  (few  of 
the  backs  were  free  from  burdens),  and 
in  a  picturesque  old  man  in  a  great  cape- 
coat  and  a  slouch  hat  adorned  with  feath¬ 
ers.  There  were  also  several  young  fel¬ 
lows  with  skis,  bound  for  Winter  sports 
in  the  Tyrol. 

Traveling  second-class  is  the  general 
rule ;  third-class  carriages,  in  which  you 
dispense  with  upholstery,  are  less  com¬ 
fortable,  but  more  amusing,  while  first- 
class  reminds  you  of  the  saying,  “Be 
good  and  you  will  be  lonesome.”  My 
best  trips  have  all  been  in  third-class 
compartments,  and  in  Switzerland,  where 
even  the  pigsties  are  clean,  I  never 
thought  of  taking  any  other,  but  in 
Southern  Europe  they  are  deep  in  torn 
paper  and  orange  skins  long  before  noon. 
Tidy  or  not,  the  small  separate  compart¬ 
ments  certainly  promote  sociability,  and 
a  deal  of  animated  give-and-take  goes  on 
between  strangers.  I  shall  never  forget 
some  of  my  chance  traveling  companions 
— the  Belgian  “bakeress”  in  spotless 
white  linen,  who  told  me  with  such  pride 
of  the  struggles  by  which  she  had  risen 
to  the  position  of  leading  “boulangere” 
in  a  French  city ;  the  elderly  Italian 
singer  who  knew  South  America  like  a 
book,  hummed  a  few  arias  in  a  rich  bari¬ 
tone,  and  said  “Goodby,  me  dear”  at 
parting ;  the  young  Swiss,  lately  married, 
who  had  lived  long  in  the  States,  and  re¬ 
marked  so  bitterly  (and  not  without  jus¬ 
tice)  “Your  girls  aren’t  satisfied  with 
gold  and  diamonds,  they  must  have  plati¬ 
num  and  rubies;”  or  the  kind,  jolly 
Frenchman  who  pointed  out  all  the  fa¬ 
mous  chateaus  and  bridges  enroute,  and 
ended  by  taking  off  his  coat,  repacking  his 
multitudinous  baggage,  and  asking  me  to 
help  him  close  an  over-stuffed  satchel ! 

When  one  is  thousands  of  miles  from 
home,  with  scarcely  a  single  acquaint¬ 
ance  on  the  same  side  of  the  ocean,  the 
longing  for  friendly  speech  becomes  at 
times  all  but  irresistible.  White  hair, 
too,  confers  some  privileges,  and  inhibi¬ 
tions  tend  to  disappear  between  those 
whose  orbits  touch  for  a  moment  only. 
More  than  once  I  have  learned  that  an 
overcharged  heart  can  break  through  all 
barriers  of  language  and  creed,  and  un¬ 
burden  itself  to  a  stranger,  and  such  con¬ 
fidences  have  enlarged  my  horizon  and 
quickened  my  sympathies  as  only  warm 
human  contacts  can. 

Austria  I  traversed  with  a  raging 
toothache,  and  have  a  nightmare  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  journey ;  the  hot  compartment 
and  icy  drafts  as  we  passed  the  inter¬ 
minable,  beautiful  snow-fields  of  the  Ca’r- 
nic  Alps;  the  huge,  strong  cigars  (I  had 
been  railroaded  into  a  “fumare”  car¬ 
riage)  ;  the  endless  wait  in  a  dreary  res¬ 
taurant  ;  the  tormenting  customs,  “open¬ 
ing  up”  everything,  and  all  with  increas¬ 
ing  agony  in  my  face,  until  by  dark  it 
was  a  matter  of  falling  asleep,  delirious 
dreams,  starting  up  wondering  where  I 
was  going  (I  couldn’t  even  think  of  the 
name  of  Juliet’s  Verona),  and  finallv 
pulling  myself  together  somehow  to  find 
a  bed  and  to  sink  into  it.  Such  experi¬ 
ences  are  trying  at  the  time,  but  (with 
a  hawk-eyed  Italian  medico  and  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  femme  de  chambre)  they  are 
rather  nice  to  look  back  on. 

BORA  READ  GOODALIf. 


Currant  Bar-Ie-Duc 

Bar-le-Duc  preserves  are  expensive  to 
buy,  but  really  simple  to  make,  and  a 
fine  accompaniment  to  almost  any  meal. 
It  is  unequaled  to  serve  with  cream  or 
cottage  cheese.  Use  one-third  to  three- 
fourths  as  much  sugar  as  red  currants. 
Stem  and  wash  currants,  put  into  a  stew- 
pan  Avith  enough  water  to  just  cover  bot¬ 
tom  of  pan,  add  half  of  your  sugar  when 
you  bring  it  to  a  boil;  boil  10  minutes, 
add  remainder.  Boil  half  an  hour,  seal 
in  half-pint  jars. 
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Pickles  and  Relishes 

Sweet,  sour,  spiced,  plain,  cooked  or 
“raw,'’  we  want  pickles  and  relishes  of 
some  sort.  And  here  are  enough  so  that 
at  least  one  may  be  had  to  suit  your 
taste  and.  we  hope,  more  than  one.  Just 
try  this  delicious  pineapple  pickle  made 
this  way :  Cut  into  small  dice  enough 
fresh  pineapple  to  make  7  lbs.,  or  use 
canned  crushed  pineapple,  reducing  the 
amount  of  sugar  called  for  in  the  recipe 
if  the  pineapple  has  been  canned  in  a 
sweetened  syrup.  Heat  to  boiling  two 
cups  of  cider  vinegar,  stir  into  it  until 
dissolved  four  pints  of  sugar,  and  add, 
tied  in  a  clean  cloth  bag,  one-fourth 
ounce  stick  cinnamon,  an  eighth  ounce 
whole  cloves  and  an  eighth  ounce  ground 
allspice,  and  boil  for  a  few  minutes 
(about,  five).  Pour  the  hot  mixture 
(spieebag  and  all)  over  the  diced  pine¬ 
apple  and  let  stand  24  hours.  Then  pour 
off  the  vinegar,  put  it  back  on  the  stove, 
bring  to  boiling  and  pour  on  the  pineap¬ 
ple  to  stand  another  24  hours.  Put  the 
vinegar  and  fruit  together  over  the  fire, 
without  the  spieebag,  heat  to  boiling,  and 
fill  into  hot  sterilized  jars  and  seal. 

This  horseradish  chow  chow  will  tease 
the  appetite.  Here  is  the  rule  :  Chop  well 
one  peck  of  green  tomatoes,  mix  a  cup  of 
salt  well  through  them,  allow  them  to 
stand  12  hours,  then  drain  away  the 
salty  juice.  Chop  one  quart  of  onions 
and  %  lb.  red  peppers  and  mix  with  the 
tomatoes.  Cover  them  with  a  mixture  of 
half  vinegar  and  half  water,  place  on  the 
stove,  heat  to  boiling  and  drain.  Into 
two  quarts  of  fresh  vinegar  mix  thor¬ 
oughly  one  cup  brown  sugar,  one  cup  of 
grated  horseradish,  two  teaspoons  cin¬ 
namon,  two  teaspoons  allspice  and  one- 
half  teaspoon  ground  clove ;  put  on  to 
heat  and  let  come  to  boiling.  Add  the 
chopped  tomatoes,  peppers  and  onions, 
heat  again  to  boiling,  remove,  and  fill 
sterilized  jars,  seal. 

Piquant  horseradish  sauce  is  a  spright¬ 
ly  one,  too.  Directions  for  it  are  these : 
Grate  horseradish  to  make  half  a  cup,  or 
use  the  same  amount  of  the  prepared, 
bottled  kind.  Mix  well  one  tablespoon 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  mustard  and  a  “suspicion”  of 
cayenne  pepper.  Beat  one  fresh  egg,  add 
one-half  cup  of  sweet  milk  and  one-half 
cup  of  cider  vinegar.  Add  enough  of  this 
mixture  to  the  dry  ingredients  to  make  a 
thin  paste,  then  combine  all  and  cook  in 
a  double  boiler  until  it  thickens,  then  stir 
in  a  level  tablespoon  of  butter,  and  pour 
hot  over  the  grated  horseradish.  Use 
cold,  as  a  relish.  Don’t  overcook  the  egg. 

Another  sauce-relish  you  might  like  is 
this  cabbage  sauce.  For  it  you  will  need 
one  medium-sized  white  cabbage,  two  red 
peppers,  four  onions  and  two  quarts  of 
green  tomatoes.  Mix  well  and  put  over 
the  fire  one  quart  of  cider  vinegar,  1% 
cups  of  light  brown  sugar,  one  tablespoon 
celery  seed,  one  dozen  whole  cloves,  one- 
fourth  of  a  cup  of  salt,  one  ounce  mus¬ 
tard  seed  and  one  teaspoon  allspice.  Heat 
to  the  boiling  point,  put  into  it  the 
chopped  vegetable  mixture,  and  cook  un¬ 
til  all  are  soft.  Fill  while  boiling  hot  in¬ 
to  sterilized  jars,  and  soal  as  usual. 

Mrs.  B's  sweet  tomato  pickle  is  fine; 
think  you  will  agree  with  me.  This  is 
the  rule:  Use  four  quarts  of  green  to¬ 
matoes,  four  medium-sized  onions  sliced, 
four  cups  of  dark  brown  sugar,  one-lialf 
cup  salt,  one  tablespoon  each  of  mustard, 
clove,  and  cinnamon,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
cayenne  pepper,  two  cups  good  vinegar, 
and  four  cups  of  water.  Slice  the  to¬ 
matoes,  add  the  sliced  onion  and  salt. 
Let  stand  12  hours,  drain,  add  the  water 
and  the  two  cups  of  vinegar,  and  boil  for 
half  an  hour.  Drain  again,  and  to  the 
tomatoes  and  onion  add  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients.  Cook  half  an  hour  and  put  into 
sterilized  jars  and  seal. 

And  now  let’s  try  a  pepper  hash  with 
this  rule  to  guide  us  :  Chop  together  12 
ripe  red  peppers,  12  green  peppers,  (re¬ 
moving  every  seed)  and  15  onions.  Allow 
them  to  stand  for  10  minutes  covered 
with  boiling  water.  Pour  off,  and  cover 
with  more  boiling  water,  letting  stand  10 
minutes  more.  Drain  away  the  water 
and  add  to  the  mixture  a  generous  pound 
of  sugar,  two  level  tablespoons  of  salt, 
four  cups  of  cider  vinegar.  Mix  all  to¬ 
gether  and  put  on  to  heat  to  boiling  and 
cook  for  20  minutes.  Fill  boiling  hot 
into  jars  and  seal. 

Here’s  a  tasty  chutney  for  your  pan¬ 
try  shelf.  For  making  it  you  will  need 
two  cups  seeded  raisins,  two  dozen  ap¬ 
ples,  eight  small  onions,  12  green  toma¬ 
toes,  three  green  peppers,  four  cups  of 
brown  sugar,  four  tablespoons  salt,  four 
lablespoons  mustard  seed,  and  seven 
cups  of  good  vinegar.  Chop  all  fine  but 
the  apples,  boil  one  hour,  add  the  apples, 
and  cook  until  the  apples  are  done.  Seal 
in  jars. 

Cousin  Sally's  bottled  tomato  ketchup 
is  excellent,  and  the  rule  reads  this  way  : 
Chop  finely  25  ripe  red  tomatoes  that 
have  been  scalded  and  peeled,  two  large 
onions,  and  eight  small  peppers.  Put 
them  into  a  kettle  with  three  tablespoons 
of  salt,  five  tablespoons  sugar  and  eight 
cups  of  vinegar.  Put  one  teaspoon  each 
of  cinnamon,  clove  and  allspice  into  a 
small  clean  muslin  bag  and  drop  into  the 
kettle  if  you  want  a  red  ketchup.  If  you 
prefer  it  brown,  then  mix  the  three  spices 
in  loose.  Cook  all  together  for  three 
hours,  stirring  occasionally.  Bottle 
while  boiling  hot. 

If  you  are  looking  for  an  easily  made 
pickle  that  is  good,  too,  then  try  this  one 
made  this  way :  Stem  and  wash  four 
quarts  of  smooth  green  tomatoes.  They 
should  be  perfect  ones  with  no  defective 
places  to  cut  away,  as  this  is  not.  to  have 
the  benefit  of  any  cooking.  Slice,  and 


mix  through  them  one-half  cup  of  salt 
and  let  stand  over  night.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  drain  away  all  juice  and  chop  them 
fine.  Chop  three-fourths  quart  of  onions 
and  two  green  peppers,  mixing  them 
evenly  through  the  tomato,  and  turn  the 
whole  into  a  scalded  stone  jar.  Dredge 
over  them  one  tablespoon  of  ground 
clove,  then  pour  in  enough  boiling  cider 
vinegar  to  completely  cover  them  (about 
two  quarts).  Let  stand  several  weeks 
before  using. 

String  bean  pickle  is  different  and  this 
is  the  recipe  for  it :  Choose  perfect  beans 
while  green  and  tender  and  with  few,  or 
no,  strings  to  them.  Wash  them  and 
remove  the  ends,  and  the  strings,  if  any. 
Put  them  into  a  kettle,  sprinkle  in 
enough  salt  to  season  them,  cover  with 
boiling  water,  and  cook  until  tender  as 
for  table  use.  Then  skim  them  out 
carefully  and  stand  them  on  end  in  hot 
sterilized  jars,  handling  in  a  way  to  keep 
them  whole.  Pour  over  them  boiling  hot 
vinegar  which  has  been  sweetened  and 
spiced  a  little  (or  more,  if  liked).  Fill 
jars  to  overflowing  and  seal. 

Little  spiced  onions  will  win  your 
heart  every  time.  Try  ’em  and  see.  Cov¬ 
er  little  white  “pickling”  onions  with 
boiling  hot  water  and  let  stand  until 
their  skins  become  loosened.  Then  skin 
them  and  cover  with  salted  water  for 
24  hours.  Drain  out  and  add  more  salted 
water  to  them,  letting  stand  another  24 
hours.  Then  take  them  out  and  put  them 
into  hot  sterilized  jars  with  bits  of  red 
peppers,  cinnamon  bark,  horseradish  and 
whole  cloves  neatly  arranged  among 
them.  Have  ready  to  pour  over  them  a 
boiling  syrup  made  of  one  part  brown 
sugar  to  four  parts  cider  vinegar  (and  a 
little  spice  if  liked),  fill  jars  to  over¬ 
flowing,  and  seal. 

Ilipe  barberry  pickle  is  another  you 
would  value,  as  a  garnish  for  the  Winter 
menu.  The  recipe  reads  this  way :  Se¬ 
lect  sprays  of  plump  and  perfect  bar¬ 
berries  when  just  ripe  and  before  frosted. 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Coni  and  Beans. — This  pattern  is  a  group  of 
triangles.  A  striped  print,  a  print  with  dots, 
and  white  were  used  in  this  quilt.  Any  combi¬ 
nation  of  colors  and  materials  may  be  selected 
for  this  quilt.  Price  of  pattern  13  cents.  Send 
orders  to  Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  price  of  the  quilt 
pattern  catalog  is  also  15  cents. 

See  that  there  are  no  defective  ones 
among  them.  Wash  carefully,  and  cover 
with  a  weak  brine  of  one  tablespoon 
salt  to  one  quart  of  water  and  let  them 
stand  over  night.  The  next  day  heat  as 
much  good  vinegar  as  will  cover  them 
well,  stir  into  it  a  small  amount  of 
mixed  spices,  boil  a  few  minutes,  and 
pour  over  the  barberries  in  hot  sterilized 
jars  to  overflowing,  and  seal. 

Here  is  a  celery  relish  worth  trying, 
too.  And  celery  is  so  healthful.  This  is 
how  it  is  made :  Select  five  bunches  of 
good  celery,  remove  the  leaves,  separate 
the  stalks,  and  wash  very  thoroughly. 
Stem  and  wash  18  smooth,  ripe  tomatoes 
and  two  medium-sized  red  peppers.  Chop 
all  these  together,  mixing  well,  and  leav¬ 
ing  all  skins  on.  Then  mix  two  cups 
sugar,  one  tablespoon  salt,  one  teaspoon 
ground  mustard,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
one  teaspoon  allspice,  one-half  teaspoon 
ground  clove,  one  teaspoon  celery  seed, 
and  1)4  cups  of  vinegar.  Combine  all, 
put  into  a  kettle  over  the  lire,  heat  slow¬ 
ly  to  boiling,  and  cook  for  about  1% 
hours.  Seal. 

Another  good  relish  is  this  German 
relish.  Different,  and  good,  too.  The 
recipe  reads  this  way :  Stem  and  wash 
7  lbs.  of  smooth  green  tomatoes  and  chop 
fine.  Mix  through  them  1%  cups  of 
salt  and  let  stand  for  12  hours,  or  over 
night.  Next  day,  drain  away  the  salty 
juice.  Chop  a  medium-sized  white  cab¬ 
bage  fine,  mix  well  with  the  drained, 
chopped  tomato,  and  put  into  a  kettle 
with  two  quarts  good  cider  vinegar  and 
one  quart  of  water  and  cook  for  about 
1)4  hours.  Chop  six  medium-sized 
onions,  three  red  peppers,  and  two  green 
peppers  and  mix  together  well.  Mix  to¬ 
gether  eight  cups  sugar,  two  tablespoons 
celery  seed,  two  tablespoons  mustard 
seed.  Into  a  small  clean  cloth  bag  tie 
one  tablespoon  stick  cinnamon  and  the 
same  of  whole  cloves.  Combine  all  the 
above  ingredients,  put  on  in  a  kettle, 
heat  slowly  to  boiling,  and  let  cook  until 
the  onion  is  tender.  While  boiling  hot, 
till  into  jars,  and  seal  as  usual. 

Raw  ripe  tomato  pickle  is  very  easy 
to  make,  as  it  calls  for  no  cooking.  This 
is  the  way  it  is  done ;  Stem,  wash,  blanch 
and  skin  three  quarts  ripe  red  tomatoes, 
and  chop  with  1*4  cups  of  celery,  six  red 
peppers  and  one  large  onion.  Mix  to¬ 
gether  iy2  teaspoon  ground  ginger,  one- 


half  cup  of  salt,  three-fourths  cup  sugar, 
1  y2  tablespoons  celery  seed,  five-eighths 
cup  of  mustard  seed,  two  teaspoons  cin¬ 
namon,  one  teaspoon  clove,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  nutmeg,  moisten  with  a  little  vine¬ 
gar,  then  stir  into  3%  cups  of  vinegar, 
and  pour  over  the  chopped  tomato  mix¬ 
ture  in  a  jar,  cover  tightly  and  let  stand 
three  weeks  before  using. 

Mrs.  H’s  cucumber  mustard  is  one 
everyone  should  like.  It  is  good  with 
plain  bread  and  butter  for  a  sandwich 
spread.  It  is  made  as  follows:  Cut  up 
finely  12  large  cucumbers  and  two  quarts 
onions,  sprinkle  with  three-fourths  cup 
of  salt  and  let  stand  over  night.  Next 
day,  drain  them,  and  make  this  dressing : 
Heat  one  quart  good  vinegar,  dissolve  in 
it  one  pound  sugar  and  bring  to  boiling. 
Then  thoroughly  mix  together  one-half 
teaspoon  curry  powder,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  turmeric,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
black  pepper,  1)4  teaspoons  mustard, 
2)4  teaspoons  flour,  add  a  small  amount 
of  cold  water,  and  rub  to  a  thin  paste. 
Put  this  with  the  hot  vinegar  and  sugar 
in  the  kettle,  and  cook  until  thickened. 
Then  put  in  the  onions  and  enkies,  heat 
slowly  to  boiling,  and  fill  into  hot  jars. 
This  is  a  nice,  mildly  flavored  “mustard,” 
and  if  a  stronger  flavor  is  liked,  the  sea¬ 
sonings  may  be  increased. 

These  little  “mock  capers”  will  per¬ 
form  a  “pretty  caper”  when  made  up  in¬ 
to  a  cream  sauce  to  accompany  a  roast 
of  lamb  on  your  table  this  Winter.  Go 
into  the  flower  garden  and  gather,  while 
green  and  tender,  some  nasturtium  seeds, 
leaving  about  two  inches  of  stem  on 
them.  Place  carefully  in  salted  water 
for  two  or  three  days.  Remove  them  to 
clear  fresh  water  for  another  day,  then 
lift  them  out  “deftly,”  put  them  into  a 
sterilized  jar,  till  to  overflowing  with 
boiling  hot  vinegar,  and  seal.  Do  not 
use  for  at  least  six  weeks. 

Stuffed  green  peppers  may  not  be  a 
bona-fide  relish,  but  it  fits  into  so  many 
menus,  it  is  included  here.  No  matter 
what  is  used  for  the  “stuffing,”  there  is 
never  any  left  at  the  end  of  a  meal. 
Wash,  remove  the  stems  and  all  seeds 
from  six  large  green  peppers,  and  cook 
in  boiling  water  for  10  minutes.  Stuff 
them  with  the  following  mixture :  Put 
through  the  food  grinder  any  cold  cooked 
meat  to  make  one-half  cup,  ripe  red  to¬ 
mato  for  one-half  cup,  enough  onion  for 
two  teaspoons  and  one-half  cup  of  dry 
bread  crumbs  mixed  all  together  with 
salt  to  taste.  Fill  into  the  peppers, 
place  a  piece  of  butter  on  top  of  each, 
put  into  a  deep  baking  dish,  add  one  cup 
of  boiling  water,  and  bake  10  minutes  in 
a  hot  oven.  riioda  raye. 


Pepper  Recipes 

Canned  peppers  are  not  found  on  the 
preserve  shelf  as  often  as  they  should 
be.  They  may  be  done  up  whole  or  cut 
in  small  pieces.  For  wffiole  peppers,  re¬ 
move  stem  and  seeds  and  blanch  five 
minutes.  Pack  tight  in  sterilized  jars, 
add  one  teaspoon  salt  to  each  quart,  fill 
with  hot  water  and  process  45  minutes. 
The  cut-up  peppers  are  done  up  in  the 
same  way  except  that  the  peppers  are  cut 
in  pieces  about  an  inch  square  before  be¬ 
ing  blanched. 

The  following  recipes  can  be  used  with 
either  fresh  or  canned  peppers,  and  can 
be  used  in  place  of  meat. 

Stuffed  Peppers. — Use  small  peppers, 
uniform  in  size.  Remove  stem  and  seeds, 
and  cover  with  boiling  water  for  about 
five  minutes.  Drain  and  stuff  with  a 
dressing  made  of  two  cups  bread  crumbs, 
one  tablespoon  chopped  onion,  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs  chopped,  one  small  can  deviled 
ham,  salt,  pepper  and  one  teaspoon  pre¬ 
pared  mustard.  Add  just  enough  hot 
water  to  hold  mixture  together.  Put 
peppers  in  a  deep  buttered  casserole, 
sprinkle  with  bread  crumbs  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  for  25  minutes.  A  lit¬ 
tle  cheese  grated  over  the  top  of  each 
pepper  is  nice  for  a  change,  or  a  small 
strip  of  bacon  placed  on  each  pepper  a 
few  minutes  before  taking  from  the  oven 
is  also  good. 

Fried  Peppers  With  Eggs.  —  Remove 
stem  and  seeds  from  the  peppers  and  cut 
in  small  pieces.  Heat  about  three  table¬ 
spoons  fat  in  a  frying-pan,  butter  pre- 
ferred,  add  peppers  and  cover.  Stir  oc¬ 
casionally  to  prevent  burning  and  add 
more  fat  if  necessary.  When  peppers  are 
tender,  stir  in  two  or  three  eggs,  number 
depending  on  amount  of  peppers  fried. 

ESTHER  H.  KNOX. 


Mixed  Sweet  Pickles 

Eight  cups  very  small  cucumbers,  or 
medium  cucumbers,  cut  in  thick  pieces, 
flour  cups  cauliflower,  measured  after 
broken  in  florets,  four  cups  string  beans 
cut  in  inch  pieces.  Cook  in  salty  water 
until  nearly  done,  then  drain.  Add  to 
one  cup  vinegar  one  cup  sugar,  two  table¬ 
spoons  whole  mixed  spices,  and  a  bag 
containing  two  teaspoons  each  of  cinna¬ 
mon  and  cloves.  Bring  to  a  boil,  then 
add  the  vegetables,  letting  them  simmer, 
but  not  boil  hard,  for  a  few  minutes,  so 
that  the  spice  flavor  will  penetrate.  Can 
while  hot  and  seal.  Small  pickling  onions 
may  be  added  if  liked.  If  a  heavier  syrup 
is  liked  add  more  sugar  to  the  pickle 
while  simmering.  If  a  hot  pickle  is  de¬ 
sired,  put  a  red  pepper  with  the  spices. 

Rhubarb  Mince  Pie 

Here  is  a  very  nice  recipe,  which  I 
have  never  seen  in  print :  Two  cups 
chopped  rhubarb,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup 
molasses,  one  cup  cold  water,  one  cup 
chopped  raisins,  four  rolled  crackers,  two 
tablespoons  melted  butter,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  all  kinds  of  spice.  F.  n.  P. 


JOIN 

NOW 


L.  J.  TABER 
Worthy  National 
Master 


In  1930  and  1931,  during  the  month 
of  October,  the  committee  conducted 
campaigns  for  life  insurance  in  every 
Grange  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey. 

This  year  we  want  to  have  every 
Grange  do  their  part  in  carrying  out 
the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  for  the 
two  months  of  September  and  October 
we  ask  that  every  officer  of  each  sub¬ 
ordinate  Grange  give  us  their  hearty 
cooperation. 

$2,500  in  prizes  from  State 
Granges  to  Subordinate  Granges. 

The  Master  of  your  Grange  is  fully 
equipped  with  the  information  you 
will  need  for  this  contest. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Campaign  Committee,  this 
advertisement  is  presented  by  the  Farmers  &  Traders 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  80  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — Eor  All  Purpose* 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS"  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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How  Rashes  Do  Itch  ! 

Bathe  freely  with 

CUTSCURA  SOAP 

Anoint  with 

CUTICURA  OINTMENT 

RELIEF  AND  HEALING  FOLLOW 


Price  25e.  each.  Sample  free. 
Address:  "Cutlcura,"  Dept.  9B,  Malden,  Hats. 
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An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  ail  phases 
ofthebusiness  — 
Breedsand  Breeding 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


A  dollar  ar 

BOOK  for£e)€ 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


John  J.  Bennett,  Jr.,  State  Attorney 
General,  made  public  a  semi-annual  re¬ 
port  which  states  that  losses  estimated 
at  ,$23,000,000  were  suffered  by  pur¬ 
chasers  of  worthless  securities  in  cases 
investigated  by  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Securities  during  the  last  six  months. 
During  this  period  811  persons  and  firms 
were  enjoined  from  selling  stock  after 
the  bureau  had  investigated  complaints 
filed  against  them,  and  this  is  more  than 
all  last  year,  which  was  the  previous 
high  record. 

The  report  also  points  out  that  the 
number  of  injunctions  is  increasing  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  continued  drive  against 
fraudulent  finance  companies  which  was 
begun  a  year  ago  and  has  resulted  to 
date  in  the  closing  of  100  of  these  com¬ 
panies  with  assets  exceeding  $2,000,000, 
all  of  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  re¬ 
ceivers  for  distribution  to  stockholders. 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to 
the  Martin  Act  which  required  filing  of 
dealers’  statements  by  July  1,  5.000  deal¬ 
ers  in  securities  throughout  the  State 
have  filed  their  statements.  When  the 
indexing  and  classifying  is  completed  the 
Attorney  General  will  take  action  against 
all  persons  known  as  dealers  in  worth¬ 
less  securities  who  show  by  their  state¬ 
ments  that  they  are  back  in  business. 
By  this  method  it  is  hoped  to  eliminate 
dealers  of  this  type. 

On  February  5  I  ordered  10  sets  of 
Penfect-o-Lites  from  the  Hachmeisler- 
Lind  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  paying  $1,200, 
with  an  agreement  that  the  purchase 
price  would  be  refunded  to  me  for  any 
sets  returned  within  20  days  of  the 
original  order.  In  18  days  I  wrote  for 
instructions  to  return  them.  They  wrote 
back  urging  me  to  make  another  try  to 
sell  them.  I  did  so  but  failing  to  sell  I 
returned  them  reaching  them  on  March 
7.  Now  they  refuse  to  refund  the  money 
because  they  were  not  returned  within 
the  20  days.  I  need  that  $1,200  badly 
to  help  feed  my  three  children  of  school 
age.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  can 
get  this  money  for  me.  h.  j.  k. 

Ohio. 

There  is  no  dispute  between  the  par¬ 
ties  in  this  case  as  to  the  facts.  The 
company  made  the  promises  and  got  the 
money  and  delivered  the  goods.  The  buy¬ 
er  received  them,  but  failed  in  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  sell  them.  He  wrote  for  shipping 
instructions  within  the  20  days  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  urging  him  to  try  again, 
lie  then  returned  the  goods  but  not  un¬ 
til  after  the  20  days  had  elapsed.  Be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  returned  within  the 
20  days  the  company  refuses  to  refund 
the  purchase  price.  This  is  sticking 
to  the  letter  of  the  bond. 

I  shipped  eggs  to  one  De  Beech  to 
Nate's  Tire  Shop,  3360  Boston  Hoad, 
Bronx,  New  York.  The  amount  of  bill 
is  $281.85.  Nate  paid  for  other  eggs  by 
cheek.  Please  see  what  you  can  do  in 
the  matter.  M.  G.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  were  obliged  to  put  this  case  in 
the  hands  of  our  attorney.  His  investi¬ 
gation  shows  that  De  Beech  received  the 
eggs  and  peddled  them  in  a  small  car. 
He  has  since  disappeared.  The  report 
says  others  are  looking  for  him  to  col¬ 
lect  various  amounts  owed  them,  includ¬ 
ing  garage  bill.  He  is  reported  as  a 
young  chap,  without  appearance  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  always  causes  us  dis¬ 
tress  to  see  these  irresponsible  fellows 
get  away  with  farm  products  that  cost 
hard -work  and  hard  cash  to  produce. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
ordered  the  Franklin  Paint  Co.,  the 
Madison  Paint  Co.  and  the  Progress 
Paint  Co.  to  stop  misrepresenting  the 
composition  of  their  paint  and  cease  ad¬ 
vertising  that  they  are  manufacturers, 
whereas  they  are  only  distributors,  and 
to  refrain  from  representing  prices  as 
manufacturer’s  prices.  All  three  con¬ 
cerns  are  said  to  procure  their  paint 
from  the  Acorn  Refining  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  a  manufacturer,  and  sell  the  paint 
under  their  own  names.  The  Acorn  com¬ 
pany,  however,  is  said  to  own  practically 
all  the  capital  stock  of  the  three  com¬ 
panies,  Franklin,  Madison  and  Progress. 
The  paints  were  found  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  not  to  be  as  advertised  and  to  con¬ 
tain  other  ingredients  than  advertised. 
We  have  had  frequent  complaints  about 
the  selling  methods  of  these  companies, 
and  have  referred  to  them  many  times  in 
this  column. 


Dr.  C.  II.  Stokes,  Mohawk,  Fla.,  ad¬ 
vertises  to  relieve  high  blood  pressure 
without  drugs.  He  sends  out  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  and  a  box  of  roots.  Is  there 
any  way  to  check  up  on  him?  l.  d.  b. 

New  York. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has 
not  been  able  to  find  any  evidence  that 
Stokes  was  ever  graduated  by  any  repu¬ 
table  medical  college  or  licensed  to  prac¬ 
tice  medicine  in  any  American  State. 
He  has  advertised  “cure”  for  stomach 
trouble  and  the  tobacco  habit  by  mail. 
High  blood  pressure  is  a  symptom  that 
simply  indicates  something  going  wrong 
with  the  body,  like  a  pain  in  the  head 
or  a  high  temperature.  It  may  be  due  to 
different  causes,  and  requires  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  doctor  who  can  study  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  condition. 

Is  a  cashier’s  check  of  a  bank  worth 
anything  if  the  bank  fails?  s.  f.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  cashier's  check  is  an  official  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  bank.  In  case  the  bank  fails 
before  the  check  is  paid  the  holder  of  the 
check  has  a  claim  against  the  bank  to 
the  amount  of  the  check,  and  would  come 
in  for  his  share  of  payments  with  other 
creditors.  He  would  not  have  a  pre¬ 
ferred  claim. 

I  sold  a  crate  of  chickens  to  Abe 
Uruble,  Pittston,  Pa.,  for  $16.60,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  collect  the  bill. 
Can  jou  get  it  for  me?  F.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  failed  to  collect  direct,  then  tried 
through  out  attorney,  who  reports  that 
it  is  uncollectible.  Let  us  say  once  more 
that  unless  you  know  buyers  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  do  not  sell  them  farm  produce 
except  for  cash. 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  the  Home  Jour¬ 
nal  Company.  Chicago,  offering  prizes  of 
$100.  $250  and  $3,750.  You  are  to  remit 
$2.  Then  they  claim  they  give  you  points 
for  a  prize.  They  keep  telling  you  that 
you  must  send  just  one  more  to  be  sure 
of  the  prize  that  you  never  get.  m.  s. 

New  York. 

There  is  so  much  evident  fake  in  the 
prize  contests  one  would  expect  that  the 
scheme  would  no  longer  work.  But  this 
is  a  big  country,  and  children  grow  fast 
to  an  active  age.  Others  soon  forget. 
Some  are  more  easily  tempted  than 
others.  The  only  sure  protection  is  to 
refuse  to  consider  extravagant  promises. 
The  schemes  will  continue  just  as  long 
as  people  patronize  them. 

Can  you  help  me  to  collect  a  bill  of 
$13.10  for  eggs  shipped  by  parcel  post  to 
Alex.  H.  Mott,  Westminster  Hall.  Great 
Neck,  N.  Y.?  c.  k. 

New  York. 

We  are  sorry,  but  we  cannot  collect 
the  bill.  Mr.  Mott  left  Long  Island  for 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  and  later  went  to  New 
Orleans,  La.  Then  the  postmaster  lost 
track  of  him. 

Enclose  find  statement  of  claims  re¬ 
ceived  today  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for 
the  two  carloads  of  celery.  I  thank  you 
for  collecting  the  claim.  w.  r.  b. 

New  York. 

This  was  a  claim  of  $734.75  against 
the  transportation  company  because  of 
damage  due  to  neglect  of  the  railroad 
company.  The  shipment  was  made  De¬ 
cember  5,  1930.  The  claim  w’as  filed  with 
us  in  January,  1932.  It  involved  con¬ 
siderable  detail  and  long  delay,  but  it  is 
a  satisfaction  to  have  the  final  settle¬ 
ment. 

Frank  C.  Davis,  also  known  as  Franc 
C.  Delprinie,  was  arrested  on  a  com¬ 
plaint  of  a  lady  whom  lie  had  swindled 
in  a  fake  stock  transaction  and  is  also 
charged  with  having  used  the  mails  to 
defraud  in  connection  Avith  the  swindle. 
Davis  was  also  indicted  under  the  name 
of  John  Taylor  and  it  is  alleged  that  he 
was  a  former  member  of  the  notorious 
Gondorf  gang  of  swindlers  and  wire- 
tappers.  Delprinie  convinced  his  victim 
of  his  honesty  by  a  come-on  scheme  and 
induced  her  to  entrust  her  investments  to 
him  and  lured  her  into  the  bogus  stock 
deal  which  lie  assured  her  Avas  a  sure 
thing.  After  getting  $170,000  Delprinie 
(Davis)  disappeared. 

An  official  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  estimates  that  mail  fraud  schemes 
swindle  the  American  public  out  of  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  annually,  and  that 
a  million  Americans  yearly  lose  money 
and  property  in  such  schemes.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  offenders  in  these  “rackets”  are 
those  operating  medical,  oil  stock  and  so- 
called  “work-at-home”  schemes  by  mail. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

Pomona  Lecturer  Mrs.  Susie  Witter, 
of  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  believes  in 
promoting  relations  between  the  Pomona 
and  the  Subordinate  Granges  of  her  coun¬ 
ty.  Mrs.  Witter  is  serving  her  third 
term  as  Pomona  lecturer  and  last  year 
she  visited  every  one  of  the  22  Subordi¬ 
nate  Granges  of  her  county.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  order  in  the  Empire  State 
the  County  Council  preceded  the  Pomona. 
Gradually  the  Pomona  supplanted  the 
Council,  although  in  some  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  Pomona 
was  not  so  closely  in  sympathy  Avith  the 
Subordinates  as  the  Council  had  been, 
and  the  Council  persisted  in  living  in  a 
few  counties  long  after  the  Pomona  had 
been  generally  established.  In  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y.,  for  many  years  the  Po¬ 
mona  at  each  December  session  appoint¬ 
ed  a  committee,  the  members  of  Avhich 
were  expected  to  visit  during  the  year 
every  one  of  the  33  Granges  of  "  the 
county  and  later  report  back  to  the  par¬ 
ent  body.  It  was  an  admirable  custom 
and  bore  good  fruit. 

An  increasing  number  of  Granges  are 
organizing  degree  teams.  The  custom 
of  conferring  degrees  for  neighboring 
Granges  is  also  becoming  a  common  cus¬ 
tom  and  promotes  friendly  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Granges.  In  many  cases  these 
degree  teams  cross  over  the  border  into 
nearby  counties  upon  invitation  and 
these  excursions  have  resulted  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  improvement  in  degree  work  on  all 
sides. 

A  study  of  the  building  of  the  Grange 
ritual  is  sure  to  give  a  more  adequate 
understanding  of  its  strength  and  beauty. 
Father  Kelley  was  fortunate  in  having 
as  his  associates  several  men  with  high¬ 
ly  trained  minds,  and  those  Avho  aided 
him  in  constructing  the  framework  of  the 
order  succeeded  in  building  a  structure 
that  has  evoked  the  highest  praise 
through  the  years. 

William  Saunders,  the  first  Master  of 
the  National  Grange  and  one  of  its  sev¬ 
eral  founders,  Avove  into  the  Grange 
ritual  some  of  its  finest  sentiments.  He 
had  a  large  part  in  the  Avork  of  Avriting 
the  first  four  degrees  of  the  order,  as 
Avell  as  the  preamble  of  the  Grange 
constitution. 

John  R.  Thompson,  another  of  the 
founders,  gave  the  Grange  the  sixth  and 
seventh  degrees,  and  Avrote  a  part  of  the 
lower  degrees  also.  He  also  revised  and 
eori-ected  the  whole  degree  ritual.  Mr. 
Thompson  Avas  a  higli-degree  Mason  and 
his  extensive  ritualistic  experience  in 
Masonry  aided  him  greatly  in  his  work 
in  constructing  the  Grange  ritual.  He 
received  valuable  assistance  in  writing 
the  seventh  degree  from  Francis  M.  Mc- 
DoavcII,  another  of  the  founders.  It  was 
Mr.  McDoAvell  avIio  first  suggested  the 
adding  of  the  seventh  degree  to  the 
ritual.  Rev.  Aaron  B.  Grosh  AA'as  an¬ 
other  founder  whose  work  in  building 
the  Grange  ritual  stands  as  a  monument 
to  his  interest  in  the  order.  Mr.  Grosh 
Avas  the  author  of  the  Grange  Mentor. 

Since  the  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund 
of  the  NeAV  York  State  Grange  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1924  Onondaga  County  has 
invested  in  the  fund  the  sum  of  $2,089.38, 
the  largest  amount  given  by  any  county 
in  the  Empire  State.  Harold  M.  Stanley, 
the  secretary  of  the  fund,  is  also  Onon¬ 
daga's  county  deputy.  It  is  very  evident 
that  his  oavii  county  is  backing  him  with 
enthusiasm.  Over  $30,000  has  been 
loaned  from  this  educational  fund  to  aid 
young  men  and  young  Avomen  of  Grange 
homes  to  obtain  a  higher  education. 

NeAV  York  has  a  total  of  600  Grange 
halls  scattered  about  the  State.  In  other 
Avords,  the  State  has  600  public  forums 
Avhere  Grange  members  meet  and  discuss 
the  various  problems  that  confront  them 
in  their  work  as  farmers  and  citizens.  At 
an  average  of  20  meetings  for  each  of 
the  873  Granges  in  the  State  during  the 
year  this  means  over  17,000  Grange  ses¬ 
sions.  Over  68  per  cent  of  the  Granges 
oavu  their  halls. 


Culture  of  Peonies 

Would  you  give  us  information  as  to 
the  care  and  growth  of  peonies? 

New  York.  M.  M.  B. 

Peonies  grow  best  in  a  deep  rich  rather 
moist  soil.  Light  sandy  soil  is  not  con¬ 
genial  to  them,  and  a  dry  location,  or  one 
Avhere  tree  roots  absorb  the  fertility,  al- 
Avays  results  in  deficiency  of  bloom.  The 
ground  should  be  well  worked  before 
planting,  and  liberally  enriched  Avith  old 
coav  manure  as  the  plants  are  gross  feed¬ 
ers.  Peonies  should  be  planted  in  the 
Fall,  from  the  middle  of  September  to 
the  middle  of  October  being  desirable. 
This  gives  the  roots  opportunity  to  take 
hold  before  freezing.  Set  the  eyes  of  the 
eroAvn  two  inches  beloAV  the  surface.  In 
November  give  the  plants  a  top-dressing  of 
old  manure,  Avhicli  is  lightly  forked  into 
the  surface  in  Spring.  If  the  weather 
is  dry  during  the  blooming  period  liberal 
Avatering  is  helpful,  also  applications  of 
liquid  manure.  When  the  leaves  are 
dead  and  broven  in  the  Fall,  it  is  Avise 
to  cut  and  burn  them ;  if  they  are  left 
lying  on  the  eroAvn  as  a  mulch  they  will 
carry  over  disease  if  it  is  present,  and 
it  is  better  to  avoid  this  risk.  It  is  also 
Avise  to  aA'oid  the  use  of  fresh  manure  at 
any  time,  it  being  quite  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  fresh  manure  renders  the 
young  groAvth  more  susceptible  to  blight. 


August  13,  1932 


ADD  YOUR  INCOME 


USED  BY  THE 
C.S.GOVERNMENT 


WITTER!  SAW 


Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  into  blocks  of 
any  length.  One  Man  Outfit.  Make  big  money 
turning  timber  into  cash.  One  man  cuts  15  to 
40  cords  a  day.  Make  Ties,  Fence  Posts,  Fire¬ 
wood-Ready  market.  Powerful  Gasoline- 
Kerosene  Engine  with  Sure  Fire  Waterproof- 
Troubleproof  Magneto.  Starts  easy  in.  cold 
weather  and  runs  other  farm  machinery. 
Thousands  in  use.  Shipped  from  Kansas  City 
or  Pittsburgh. 


NEARLY  A 
YEAR  TO  PAY 

FREE 


Only  a  few  dollars  down  pats  this 
money-savins:,  money-making:  ma¬ 
chine  on  your  place  and  yon  can 
take  nearly  a  year  to  pay  balance  , 
on  your  own  terms. 

Write  today  for  my  Log  Saw  Book  and 


I  6119  Carson  St. 

■  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

WITTE 

ENGINE  WORKS 

|  6890. Oakland  Ay,  1 

Kansas  City, Mo.  | 

CORN  HARVESTER 

A,  }  »  »  M  Best  and  fastest  machine  built. 

and  two  row  models.  One 
AM Aj  yThorse.  Carries  to  shock.  Big 
■&&]  labor  saver.  Pays  for  itself  in 
I  VmJ'S'i Upi  one  season.  Worked  by  1,2  or  3 
J  ^  . I..  Ajy"  ' men .  No  twine.  Great  for  si- 

R  > A- W lage.  FreeTrial.AgentsWanted. 

v*  Write  for  catalog. 

BENNETT  MFG.  Co.,  Box  1  04  Westerville,  Ohio 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13tli  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  194  Waydei]  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


Harvester  self-gathering.  Complete 
with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Only  $25. 
Free  literature,  testimonials,  pictures 
of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO.  Sallna,  Kansas 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


lllllllllllll 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 


PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Scenting  the  Cutworm  Bait 

I  have  read  article  on  poison  bait  for 
cutworms  on  page  514  and  do  not  agree 
with  it.  I  have  used  the  bait  for  several 
years  with  practically  100  per  cent  re¬ 
sults.  I  have  kept  close  observation  for 
birds  and  never  have  seen  a  dead  bird 
nor  a  live  one  pick  up  a  dead  cutworm. 
I  have  stood  and  counted  dead  cutworms 
by  the  dozens  lying  on  the  ground.  A 
washtub  full  of  the  bait  properly  pre¬ 
pared  and  spread  just  before  sundown 
will  cover  10  acres  and  get  the  cutworms. 

The  bait  needs  to  be  highly  scented,  and 
then  does  not  fail.  I  use  oranges  and 
bananas  ground  line,  rinds  and  all.  I 
know  that  it  does  attract  the  worms.  I 
never  have  stood  and  watched  one  do  if, 
but  believe  that  a  cutworm  can  smell  and 
will  crawl  as  much  as  10  feet  to  the  bait. 
About  two  feet  is  the  farthest  I  ever  no¬ 
ticed  a  cutworm  change  its  course  and 
go  directly  to  the  bait,  but  when  one  con¬ 
siders  that  the  bait  can  be  successfully 
broadcast  by  taking  six  corn  rows  at  a 
time  and  using  the  thumb  and  two  lingers 
to  distribute  the  bait.  The  above  state¬ 
ment  is  not  incredible  when  100  per  cent 
results  are  obtained.  o.  A.  RITTER. 

Michigan. 


Bank  i 

BY  MAIL 


SEND  COUPON 
FOR  BOOKLET 


PAID 

JULY  1,  1932 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
BANK  ▼  ▼ 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

National  Savings  Bank, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name _ 

Address _ _ 


I 

i 

1 

3 
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FREE  BOOKS 


On  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all  purposes 
for  sale  or  rent.  LOW  EXCURSION  RATES.  Write 

E.G.  Leedy,  Dept.  230,  G.  N.  Ry. ,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


P  I  C  BL|  Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 
acid,  odorless, indistructible.  15 year 
life.  Guaranteed.  150  ampere  cell,  $1.90.  Other  sizes. 
Generating  Plant  Bargains.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  45  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  115  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


CIDER 


From  Cull  Apples  Brings  Big 
Profits.  Presses,  Graters, 
Supplies.  Catalog  Free. 

Palmer  Bros.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


mr  DADr  AIWC  FOR  EVERY  HOME.  List  free 

L>IU  F.  W.  KELLISH,  Norwich,  Conn 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tharsday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


HOUSEKEEPER,  WITH  son  16  to  17  years 
old,  younger  child  no  objection;  house  lias 
modern  improvements;  high  school;  rural  mail. 
V.  R.  SLATE  &  SON,  Oteyokwa  Lake  Farm, 
Halstead,  Pa. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  for  general  house¬ 
work;  references.  BOX  147,  Rhinecliff,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Catholic  housekeeper;  would  con¬ 
sider  working  on  place  where  my  motherless 
children  would  be  cared  for.  BOX  192,  River 
Edge,  N.  J. 


BAKER  WANTED  for  institution,  personal  in¬ 
terview  necessary;  apply  first  by  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


CARPENTER,  UNION,  desires  position  on  large 
estate;  very  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
4158,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC,  all  around,  on 
buildings,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  motors, 
cars,  trucks,  plumbing,  electrical,  repair  work, 
experienced  in  care  of  livestock,  dairy,  poultry, 
farm  crops  and  landscape,  with  business  ability 
and  agricultural  training;  age  38,  first-class 
mechanic  on  estate  or  can  work  on  profit-share 
proposition.  ROBERT  ANDERSON,  502  Ryer- 
son  Ave.,  Woodridge,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  desires  position,  milker, 
barn-man,  private  estate;  good  character,  ref¬ 
erences;  please  state  salary.  ADVERTISER 
41S4,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  wants  work;  thor¬ 
ough,  all  around  experience;  first-class  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  4188,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER,  American,  boy  6, 
not  a  servant;  highest  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4189,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  TENDER,  experienced,  young  man, 
30,  American;  $20  month.  GANCIIER,  21 
West  100th  St.,  New  York  City. 


GERMAN  FARMER,  single,  30,  experienced 
dairyman,  wants  work  on  dairy  farm.  BOX 
24,  Fairton,  N.  J. 


MECHANIC,  EXPERIENCED  institution,  estate 
or  farm  maintenance,  capable  of  doing  elec¬ 
trical,  plumbing,  cement  or  carpenter  work; 
can  operate  or  repair  any  ear,  truck  or  tractor; 
good  reference  furnished.  Apply  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4193,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  DAIRY’  farmer  wishes  position;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  grade  A  milk  and  general  farm¬ 
ing;  have  good  references  from  past  employer. 
ADVERTISER  4194,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


MAN.  STRONG,  experienced,  reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4195,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRUCK  GARDENER,  experienced,  hotbeds, 
greenhouse,  private  estates,  farms;  a  worker 
capable  of  supervising;  married.  GARDENER, 
205  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


TWO  YOUNG  men,  German,  strong  and  bandy, 
want  work  on  poultry  farm;  near  Massachu¬ 
setts.  MARTIN  SCHNEIDER,  83S  42nd  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced  teacher, 
normal  graduate.  ADVERTISER  4200,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  MATRON,  teacher,  American, 
Protestant  woman  for  country  home,  insti¬ 
tution  or  school:  three-year  diploma;  10  yearsi’ 
experience.  HOUSEKEEPER,  Rt.  1,  Box  206, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 


HOLLAND  COUPLE,  20,  want  position  on  farm, 
good  milker.  B.  V.  D.  WERF,  56  Wester- 
velt  Ave.,  Hawthorne,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN,  18.  desiring  to  finish  high  school, 
will  exchange  services  for  room  and  board; 
can  drive  ear;  will  consider  any  location; 
references.  A.  GERGELY,  Box  164,  Shrub 
Oak,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  GARDENER,  farmer,  married, 
go  anywhere:  wife,  cook;  good  references. 
DICK  TURKENBURG,  Pequannoch,  N.  J. 


CARPENTER  AND  HANDYMAN  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  year  round.  ADVERTISER  4217,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


MANAGER,  LIFETIME  practical,  scientific  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches;  psychological  moment, 
profitable  industrial  farming.  ADVERTISER 
4216,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  COLLEGE  graduate,  married, 
10  years’  experience,  desires  better  position; 
expert  breeder;  prefer  plant  doing  R.  O.  P. 
breeding.  ADVERTISER  4215,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE  with  energy  and 
ability;  wife  excellent  housekeeper,  good 
plain  cook;  husband  competent  farmer,  dairy¬ 
man,  gardener,  honest,  reliable,  efficient.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4213,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FATHER  AND  SON,  life-long  poultryman, 
pheasant  and  turkeyman.  desire  position  pri¬ 
vate  or  commercial;  together  or  alone;  refer¬ 
ence,  past  and  present  employers;  now  game- 
keepers  State  game  farm;  salary,  shares  or 
possibly  rental  given  consideration:  interview 
desired.  ADVERTISER  4212,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  WITH  tools,  30  years  old,  Ger¬ 
man,  wants  work  as  farm  helper;  good  horse 
man  and  teamster.  experience.  AUGUST 
BREMER,  care  Ulmer,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y’. 


MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  married,  wishes  position 
as  groom;  experienced  with  saddle  and  driv¬ 
ing  horses;  willing  to  do  other  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4211,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Companion  gentlewoman, 
knowledge  poultry,  pets,  flowers,  offers  light 
service  to  lady,  exchange  for  desirable  home; 
Connecticut  preferable.  ADVERTISER  4210, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOREST  PATROLMAN,  game  protector,  experi¬ 
enced,  dependable,  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 
4209,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  middle-aged, 
single,  reliable,  trustworthy,  wants  position, 
moderate  wages.  BOTSFORD,  Gen.  Del.,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man,  no  children,  wishes 
position  on  farm  or  estate,  dry-hand  milker, 
handy  with  tools  and  mechanics,  drive  tractor; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  4208,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  45,  WOULD  like  light  work  in  re¬ 
turn  for  board;  handy  and  experienced  in 
poultry  and  garden.  ADVERTISER  4207,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  with  family  wants  steady 
position,  gamekeej)er  or  caretaker:  good  ref¬ 
erence;  back  areas  no  objection.  ADVERTISER 
4206,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  by  man  who 
can  furnish  excellent  references;  understands 
control  and  eradication  of  contagious  abortion; 
personal  interview  desired.  ADVERTISER  4204, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  farm 
manager  by  man  who  is  fitted  by  life  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  large  farm  or  estate:  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  lines  farming  and  dairying;  excel¬ 
lent  references:  private  interview  desired.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  WHITE,  Protestant;  poultryman 
with  practical  experience  and  caretaker; 
woman  good  cook  and  housekeeper;  ages  34  and 
30  respectively,  wishes  position  where  a  good 
home  can  be  given  in  return  for  conscientious 
work;  wages  $30  per  month  with  board  and 
room.  ADVERTISER  4234,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Life  experienced  farmer, 
single.  American,  age  40.  A-l  cowman,  dry- 
hand  milker,  steady,  reliable:  references;  good 
teamster;  state  wages.  H.  RUSSEL,  Westford, 
Vt. 


GARDENER,  29,  CHAUFFEUR’S  license,  expe¬ 
rienced  all  farm  animals,  farming,  private 
estate;  references.  LUCAS  HILPERT,  236  Mena- 
han  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GRADUATE  NURSE  wishes  position,  invalid  or 
elderly  person,  housekeeping.  ADVERTISER 
4232,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  AGE  39,  wants  position  on  dairy 
farm,  permanent,  all-around  man,  good  milk¬ 
er.  teamster;  will  go  any  place.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4231,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  CLEAN,  RELIABLE,  sober  and  intelligent 
single  man  of  45.  Protestant,  slightly  lame, 
wants  a  job;  would  be  useful  as  stockkeeper, 
kitchenman,  general  store,  watchman,  attend¬ 
ant,  porter,  etc.;  experienced  poultryman,  fond 
of  animals,  thoroughly  dependable;  go  any¬ 
where;  room  and  board  and  a  few  dollars 
monthly.  ADVERTISER  4230,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  FARMER,  desires  position;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches,  especially  grade  A 
milk  production,  general  farming  experience; 
married;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  4233, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Housekeeper-cook  and  general  handy¬ 
man.  want  position  after  September  10;  com¬ 
fortable  accommodations  and  small  salary;  ref¬ 
erences  furnished.  ADVERTISER  4229,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  with  knowl¬ 
edge  and  ability  to  build  and  operate  poultry 
farm  successfully,  wants  connection  with  party 
to  finance  same.  ADVERTISER  4227,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  FARM-RAISED,  dry-milker,  chauf- 
feub;  housekeeper,  cook,  nurse,  typist,  drives 
car:  pleasing  personalities;  reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4225,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  AMERICAN,  single,  age  46, 
good  milker,  wants  steady  position  on  dairy 
far  n  >:  would  prefer  private  room  by  September 
1;  please  state  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position,  life  experience  general 
farming  and  fruit-growing,  care  poultry  and 
rabbits;  clean,  no  tobacco.  ADVERTISER  4223, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  OR  DAIRYMAN  on  gentleman’s 
place;  middle-aged,  married,  no  children;  best 
references;  10  years  in  last  place.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4220,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  45  years,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  branches,  expert  with  in¬ 
cubators  and  production  of  eggs,  broilers,  ca¬ 
pons,  also  ducklings;  capahle  to  take  charge 
of  any  private  or  commercial  plant.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4218,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  AND  DAIRYMAN  wants  position, 
experienced,  good  worker,  best  references. 
AMBERG,  351  East  14th  St.,  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  MAN,  19,  Swiss,  experienced,  good 
milker,  teamster.  ADVERTISER  4238,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLLEGE  MAN,  strong,  willing,  wants  work 
on  farm.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  for  Summer  and  Fall;  help  harvest,  any¬ 
thing,  some  experience,  chauffeur’s  license; 
moderate  wage;  reference.  ADVERTISER  4236, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED.  12  years’  practical 
experience,  desires  position  where  good  work 
is  appreciated,  private  or  commercial.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4237,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  GERMAN,  single,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretaker  on  estate  or  farm;  very 
clean  and  diligent;  ask  for  references;  give  par¬ 
ticulars  to  ADVERTISER  4235,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  PLANT  and  sales  manager,  35,  mar¬ 
ried,  15  years’  experience.  Christian,  guaran¬ 
tee  results  on  sales.  ADVERTISER  4222,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN.  CHAUFFEUR,  desires  work,  ex¬ 
perienced;  no  liquor;  middle-aged.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4239,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  OF  290  acres  for  sale;  50  acres  timber, 
150  acres  spring-watered,  wire-fenced  pasture; 
90  acres  machine-worked  fields;  100  more  can 
be  worked;  house  12  rooms,  cellar,  furnace; 
tenant  house,  gambrel-roof  barn  40x120,  silo, 
milk  house,  4  henhouses.  2  other  barns;  build¬ 
ings  painted  and  in  good  repair;  well  and  run¬ 
ning  spring  water;  buildings  would  cost  twenty- 
five  thousand  to  build;  fine  view  of  lake,  town 
two  miles  away;  price  only  eight  thousand,  four 
thousand  cash,  balance  easy  as  widow  must 
sell;  will  include,  if  taken  at  once,  40  head 
registered  Ayrshire  cattle,  24  milkers,  balance 
young:  two  teams,  tractor,  milking  machine 
and  all  tools  to  run  a  farm,  hay  and  fodder. 
MRS.  F.  D.  STOWELL,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


214-ACRE,  40-COW  dairy  and  800-bucket  sugar 
orchard  farm,  Orange  County,  Vt.;  2  miles 
from  State  Agricultural  School,  excellent  farm¬ 
ing  area  and  good  markets;  Rocket  Express 
freight  delivers  milk  and  cream  to  Boston  and 
New  York  markets  in  record  time;  80  acres  in 
fields,  60-acre  brook-watered  pasture,  balance 
forest  growth;  8-room  cottage  house  recently 
repaired,  papered  and  painted,  very  sightly, 
spacious  barns,  new  roofs,  sugar  house;  $4,500; 
investigate  long-term,  easy-payment  plan;  free 
circular  describing  this  and  other  farms.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


POULTRY  OR  TRUCK,  2  acres,  7  rooms,  all 
improvements,  right  outside  Vineland,  main 
highway,  beautiful  shade,  700  chickens  included; 
price  $6,000,  $2,500  cash;  more  land  available; 
more  information  on  writing.  CIIAS.  SA- 
FRANEK,  Rt.  6,  Box  38,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


AN  ORCHARD,  far  below  cost,  600  bearing 
trees,  250  small,  40  acres  of  land,  good  build¬ 
ings;  price  $4,500.  terms.  Write,  E.  W.  ARM¬ 
STRONG,  Chesterfield,  N.  II. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  an  equipped  dairy  farm 
in  Orange  County  or  New  Jersey.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4192,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SACRIFICE  FOR  CASH,  58-acre  farm,  325  hens, 
two  horses,  two  cows,  five-room  house,  bath, 
hot  and  cold  water,  two  screened  porches,  fur¬ 
niture  and  crops  included;  $2,500.  G.  CHASE, 
Owner,  Route  2,  Laurel,  Del. 


VILLAGE  POULTRY,  dairy  and  crop  farm  in 
fine  N.  E.  village,  near  Portland;  9  rooms, 
75  acres,  good  condition,  modern  conveniences; 
excellent  schools  and  roads;  $4,750;  real  value 
for  quick  sale;  equipment.  WM.  C.  IIAWKES, 
Windham  Center,  Me. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man  wants  to  rent,  annual 
rental  or  on  shares,  stocked  and  equipped 
farm.  ADVERTISER  4190,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


VILLAGE  STATE  road  farm,  60  acres,  30  flat 
tillage,  fine  colonial  house,  electricity,  run¬ 
ning  water,  fireplaces,  henhouse  24x54  3  stories, 
two  large  barns,  silo,  etc. ;  exceptional  layout 
and  location;  $7,000.  A.  P.  STAEBNER,  Chap¬ 
lin,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Delaware  farm,  20  acres,  good 
soil  and  buildings,  close  town,  improved 
roads,  electricity,  good  markets,  terms;  no 
agents.  ADVERTISER  4196,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SALE — Attractive  home.  Moorestown,  N.  J., 
half  acre,  modern,  lawns,  shrubbery,  near 
bus  and  train;  terms.  ADVERTISER  4197, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  modern  chicken  farm, 
all  new  buildings.  BOX  71,  Wyandanch. 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GAS  STATION,  general  store,  lunches,  8  rooms, 
all  improvements,  garage,  %  acre;  State  road; 
no  agents.  ADVERTISER  4198,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


14  ACRES,  $4,600,  $100  down;  good  buildings, 
150-ft.  henhouse.  WOODSIDE  FARM,  Deep 
River,  Conn. 


FIVE  LOTS  and  six-room  bungalow  and  ga¬ 
rage,  all  improvements;  $2,050;  Shark  River, 
Ashury  Park:  easy  terms.  MYERS,  Route  6, 
Vineland,  N.  J 


WANTED — Small  farm,  75  miles,  around  New 
York.  BARANOFF,  2  W.  120th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


HALF  COST,  95  acres,  beautifully  located,  3 
dwellings,  splendidly  equipped,  modern  in 
every  detail.  J.  S.  JAMISON,  Pennington. 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Cottage  with  small  acreage;  water, 
electricity,  altitude,  not  isolated;  cheap; 
Orange  and  Caledonia  counties,  Vermont  or  ad¬ 
joining  New  Hampshire  counties.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4202,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  or  rent  gentleman’s  dairy 
farm  with  stock  and  tools,  40  to  50  stock; 
state  full  information  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4201,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRUCK  AND  POULTRY  farm,  modern  6-room 
bungalow,  in  Jersey,  75  miles  New  York  City. 
ADY  ERTISER  4214,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1  OR  SALE — 215-acre  farm  in  Columbia  County, 
N.  Y. ;  600  bearing  fruit  trees,  12-room  house; 
particulars,  write  MILTON  JONES,  R.  F.  D  1 
Stottville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  poultry  farm,  5  acres,  8- 
room  house,  and  all  buildings  in  first-class 
condition.  NEWSTREAM  POULTRY  FARM 
Locust  Avenue,  Bohemia,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ABOUT  4  ACRES  with  5-room  house,  fur¬ 
nished,  and  3-room  bungalow;  $1,500,  half 
cash.  F.  BOPP,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


9-ACRE  HOME,  large  5-room  bungalow,  elec¬ 
tricity,  variety  fruit,  wood,  improved  high¬ 
way,  edge  of  village;  price  $2,700;  also  67  acres 
adjacent  brush  land:  1.200-ft.  frontage;  $000 
Owner,  JAS.  McGEE,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — General  store  and  inn,  4 J/>  acres 
barns,  coops;  80  miles  New  York $7,000, 
cash  $3,000.  ADVERTISER  4226,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


I  OR  SALE — 250  acres  wild  land,  Southern  Ver¬ 
mont,  well  wooded,  $10  per  acre.  GEO.  COL¬ 
LINS,  South  Londonderry,  Vt. 


5-ROOM  BUNGALOYV,  2  lots,  water,  gas,  elec¬ 
tricity;  $3,500,  cash  $1,200,  balance  $30 
monthly.  Call,  TRYON,  Wellington  Ave.  and 
West  St.,  Closter,  N.  J. 


186  ACRES,  LOCATED  five  miles  from  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.;  city  electricity;  14-room 
house  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  bath;  40- 
cow  barn  with  water  buckets,  silo,  milk-house 
and  other  necessary  buildings;  price  $16,000 
Address  ADVERTISER  4219,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Country  Board 


RIDGEWOOD  REST  HOME,  private  sanitorium, 
invalids,  elderly  people;  excellent  food,  nurs¬ 
ing  care;  terms  moderate.  GROY’E  AND  VAN 
DIEN  AVE.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Tel.  Ridgewood 
6-5517. 


WANTED — Summer  boarders,  modern  farm,  $8 
week.  FRANK  AYER,  Brandon,  Vt. 


HOME  FARM  SCHOOL  vacation  center  for 
training  and  advice  on  difficult  children,  or 
those  needing  special  attention  and  care;  home 
produce,  open-air  occupation  for  individual  in¬ 
terests.  Apply  Principal,  ADVERTISER  4199, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Board  on  farm  by  middle-aged  man, 
month  of  September  or  October;  $6  weekly. 
ADVERTISER  4228,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED,  IN  QUIET  country  home  on  Long 
Island,  semi-invalid,  best  of  care  and  atten¬ 
tion.  C.  F.,  Box  112,  Setauket,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


WESSON'S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  onr  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


YOUNG  LAYING,  three-banded,  leather-colored 
Italian  queen  bees  50c  each;  10,  40c  each;  25, 
35c  each.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Ilayneville,  Ala. 


FOR  SALE — Milk  route  and  %-ton,  1930  model 
Chevrolet  truck,  in  good  condition.  PETER 
J’.  BUBEK,  128  W.  Main  St.,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Jersey  retail  egg  route.  G.  SHIPS- 
TON,  142  YVest  End  Ave.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


SECOND-HAND  water  wheels  wanted,  turbine 
or  overshoot.  M.  McELGIN,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 


YVANTED — Small  tubular  steam  boiler,  about 
five  or  six  horsepower;  small  hydraulic  cider 
press.  L.  D.  MARTINE,  Milton,  N.  Y. 


HOG  MANURE,  delivered  reasonable.  HENRY 
HENKEL  &  SONS,  Seeaueus,  N.  J. 


MILK  BUSINESS  wanted,  retail  or  wholesale, 
or  part  interest;  experienced.  ADVERTISER 
4221,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


SAWDUST  OR  SHAVINGS  wanted,  truck  or 
carload  lots.  HENRY  HENKEL  &  SONS, 
Seeaueus,  N.  J. 


A  Public 
Market  Place 

1  This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  each  week  to  buy  and  sell  farm 
property,  personal  services,  farm  products 
and  other  articles  of  value.  If  you  have 
anything  to  offer  these  readers  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  pay  you  to  run  a  little  advertisement 
in  these  columns  under  the  proper  classi¬ 
fication.  Your  announcement  will  be  car¬ 
ried  into  more  than  250,000  country  homes. 
Many  readers  report  remarkable  results 
from  these  small1  classified  advertisements. 
The  cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  Thursday  morning 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  following  week’s 
issue.  Reference  required  from  all  new 
advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

|  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  SOth  St.  New  York  City 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 

Your  opportunity  to  secure  regular  Broolcside 
Quality  Chicles  at  a  saving. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

White  Leghorns .  SI. 75  S3. 25  S6.00 

K.  I.  Reds .  2.50  4.00  7.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Itocks _  2.00  3.75  7.00 

Mixed  or  Assorted .  1.75  3.00  5.50 

12  nit.  old  Pullets:  White  Leghorns . . 85c  ea. 

18  wk.  old  Pullets:  W.  Leg.,  R.  1.  Red,  Bar.  Rocks,  SI  ea. 
2  Week  Old  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks .  S3.00  $4.75  $9.00 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  -  Sergeantsville,  IN.  .1. 


Fairpori  "Profit 

Standard"  Chicks.  Smith-hatched 
weekly.  Sturdy,  vigorous,  rapid  growers. 
World's  best  strains — Tancred!  Ferris!  Fishcl!  Sheppardl_ 
Park's  D-32!  etc.  Why  take  chances  with  ordinary 
chicks,  when  you  can  get  these  famous  breeds  at 
same  priceor  even  less?  We  ship  C.O.D.,  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  I 
chicks.  Wfi*®  fof  loll  colored  C«i«Io|(  ind  Economy.  Price*  • 

Fairport  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
B.  D.  42.  Fairport.  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Romig’s 


_  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  $6 — 100:  White  W.vandottes, 
$7 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5 — 100.  We  ship  every 
Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  R0MIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

SUPREME  gfSJS  CHICKS 

Whlto  and  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . $6-100 

Heavy  Mixed  . $5-100 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Super-Service  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  $8.00  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  per  100 

Postage  paid.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLUREELEC.  HATCHERY,  U.G.Hcrhsler,  Prop.,  McClure,  Pa. 

PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock,  anti  Reds  $6.00—100.  Heavy 
Mixed,  $5—100.  We  ship  every  Monday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 

HEARTY  EKSLDlY  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  $5.80 — 100.  Add  lc  per 
cluck  in  less  than  100  lots.  Heavy  Mixed  $5.00. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 

I’EOI.A  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  UEAVEK  SPRINGS,  PA. 

CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . $6.00  $28.00  $56.00 

Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns .  5.50  25.00  50.00 

100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Send  in  your  order  and  we 
will  give  it  our  best  attention.  Clear  Spring  Hatchery. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

HUSKY  B/XBY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  X.  Reds . $6.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.00  per  100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Prepaid.  100 £  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa< 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottesand  Buff  Orpingtons,  $7.00 
—100;  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6.50 
— 100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.00—100.  Prepaid  190% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


pure  rmri/c 

BRED  LlllLlViJ 


Wh.&Bar.  Rocks  $6.00—100 

R.  I.  Reds .  6.00—100 

Mixed .  5.50—100 

Wh.  Leghorns  $5.50.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Herhster's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  R. 
J.  Reds,  $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  mixed  chicks  $G,00  per  100. 
Special  price  ou  large  orders.  Hatches  each  week. 
Write  tor  catalogue  today. 

C.  M.  LQNGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 

PUIPIfC  AAD  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $6;  Leghorns, 
Lniurvo  V.  V.  U.  $5;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5;  Light,  $5. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  91 >%  to 
maturity,  free.  0.  M.  LACVKR,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa 

FOR  C  A 1 17  600  March  Hatched  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
rUIY  dnLL  from  trapnested  stock.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  CONTENT  FARMS  -  -  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 

They’re  the  WORLD’S  OLDEST  LAYING  STRAIN 
of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Have  been  trapnest¬ 
ed  and  pedigreed  since  1889.  They've  paid  others. 
Customers  report— Records  up  to  367  eitBs  per 
year.  148  eggs  in  248  days— Laying  at  113  days— 
Profits  $8.00  per  hen— Flock  averages  up  to  271 
eecrs.  They’ll  pay  you. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  this  month-12  wks.  old  Pullets 
and  Cockerels  aa  low  as  $1.00  each. 

J.  W  PARKS  &  SONS _ Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS 


4% 
BIOS. 

old, 

raised  at  our  farm  from  Special  Matings  Blood-Tested, 
stock.  Prompt  delivery.  95c  ea.  Also  Leghorn  Pullets, 
well  grown,  70c  ea.  and  up.  Special  Prices  on  100  or 
more.  Order  today  or  write. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  R,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  6  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  5  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CJIA8.  F.  EWING  ID.  3  McCLURE,  PA 

BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks:  $6.50—100,  $30.00—500,  $60.00.-1000. 
Large  Type,  Heavy  Layers.  100%  live  delivery. 

SMITH'S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

BARRED^OCKps^siSiM 

W  Heavy  Mixed,  $5.50-100. 
Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Prepaid.  Hatches  weekly. 
LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY  R.  5  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS.  Orders  book¬ 
ed  now  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  Quality  chicks 
priced  very  reasonable.  For  more  information  write 
C.  C.  ALLEN’S  HAT01IERX  SEAF0R1),  DELAWARE 

Connecticut  accredited  stock 

SMITH’S  ROCK  FARM,  Msdison.Conn. 

PULLETS— Barron  English  White  Leghorns.  Exclu¬ 
sively,  now  3,  4  and  5  months  old.  Catalogue  free. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  New  Washington.  0. 

SPECIAL  PRICES— Chicks,  Pullets  from  Trap- 
nested  Pure  Barron  Wh.  Leghorn  Hens.  Catalog  free. 
WILLAOKEK  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  383,  New  Washington.  Ohio 

n  il  x  Large  Vigorous  Barred  Rocks,  10  weeks,  80o. 
rulieis  Ji.  F.  Roberts  Linwood  Ave.  Parumus,  N.  4, 

PULLETS— Reds,  laying,  35c  lb.  Vaccinated  against 
chicken  pox.  BRIGGS  POULTRY  FARM,  Mansfield,  Mass. 

WHITE  ROCKS  March  hatch  220-270  egg  strain  $1.10 

J.  F.  BRANDS  -  Brookview,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 

ARGEST  Breeders  T> la.-,  in  any  quantity. 

-I  UU1  La  Write  for  prices 
St.  Michaels,  Aid. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks 


c 


In  Maryland  Oilers  • 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS 


STRONG  BABY  BRONZE  POULTS— 10— $3.50,  50— $16; 

1(10— $30.  Prepaid  and  safe  arrival.  Large  Baby  Pe- 
kin  Ducklings,  20c  HIGHLAND  FARM  •  Sellersville,  Pa . 

ni  TPIcTI  IMP  d  Mammoth  White  Pekins 

sJ  vO  A— IVL-li  X  VJJ  Extra  large.  Prompt  delivery. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y 


2 


00  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS— batched  April  2nd— free  range, 
$125  each.  STAR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R  2,  TrenUn,  H.  J. 


(fur  (^uaranhee  of 

MORE  EGGS  PER 

FEED  DOLLAR 

MORE 

PROFIT  for  you! 


ce  rift  ini 


means 


STOP  for  a  minute  and  consider  just 
what  the  B-B  guarantee  means  to  you. 
It  means  that  no  matter  what  you  are 
now  feeding  or  what  it  costs,  B-B  will 
either  give  you  more  eggs  for  each  dollar 
invested  in  feed  or  your  money  hack!  And 
this  offer  is  made  by  a  long  established 
manufacturer  of  sufficient  stability  to 
back  up  this  strongest  of  all  feed  guar¬ 
antees  to  the  letter.  Frankly,  can  you 
think  of  anything  that  offers  greater 
possibilities  for  increased  profits  than 
a  switch  to  B-B  Vitamized  Laying 
Mash? 

This  remarkable  feed  produces  more 
eggs  because  it  combines  a  perfect  min¬ 
eral  balance,  all  the  health-giving  vit¬ 
amins  and  a  variety  of  needed  proteins. 
Also  it  is  the  most  palatable  feed.  The 


average  ration  is  a  floury  mass  which  a 
•  bird  swallows  with  difficulty  even  when 
washed  down  with  water.  Not  so  with 
B-B.  Although  of  mash  fineness,  the  in¬ 
gredients  contained  in  B-B  Rations  are 
cut  instead  of  rubbed  to  this  fineness. 
Consequently,  B-B  Vitamized  Laying 
Mash  consists  of  infinitesimal  edged  par¬ 
ticles  which  a  bird  swallows  easily,  en¬ 
joys,  and  digests  more  thoroughly  in  the 
same  amount  of  time. 

Give  B-B  a  trial  and  if  it  doesn’t  give 
you  more  eggs  per  feed  dollar  and  health¬ 
ier  birds  too,  just  take  your  figures  and 
empty  bags  back  to  your  B-B  dealer  and 
he’ll  refund  every  cent  of  your  money. 
Do  you  know  of  any  better  fall  egg  in¬ 
surance?  Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


JUST  PAINT  THE  ROOSTS 


POULTRY  CHARCOAL 

R.  MacKellar’s  Soiu  Co,.  Mfrs„  Peekskill,  N.Y, 


HILLP0T  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Big’,  Vigorous,  Fast-Growing,  Heavy-Laying 

25  50  100 

Wh.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds. $2,50  $4,50  $8,00 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50  8,00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wyan .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Assorted  Surplus  .  2,15  3.75  6.50 

Special  Matings:  Wh.  Leghorns,  4o  each  ad¬ 
ditional;  other  breeds,  3c  each  additional. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three-weeks-old  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Barred 
&  White  Rocks,  R.  I,  Reds,  Wyandottes: 
$20  per  100;  $10.50  per  50;  $5.50  per  25 

w.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Uilamijed 

HAsu 


Chicks  That  Live 


For  fall  and  winter  broilers 

Blood  tested.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


LOWEST  PRICES  EVER  QUOTED 

on  Lord  Farms  Grade- A  DITf  ¥  V’T’C1 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  L  ULiLlllij 

8  Weeks,  ,70c  ea. ;  10  Weeks,  ,85c  ea.  — 

12  Weeks,  $1.00  ea. :  14  Weeks,  $1.15  ea, 

Jr.  O.  B.  farm;  immediate  delivery. 

Order  today  or  write  for  literature. 

I  flRfl  FAiSMQ  07  forest  road 

Lunu  rMiilYiO  METHUEN,  MASS. 


I 


CROSS-BRED 

BROILER 


CHICKS 


•  Fast-growing  Barred  Rock-R.  I,  Red  Cross 
Hatches  every  week. 

R.  I.  Red  and 
White  Leghorn 

Blood-Tested— Bred-to-Lay  Strains, 

All  ages.  Immediate  delivery. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

CANE  POULTRY  FARM  Ktersey 


PULLETS 


LOWER 
RICES  on 


SIEBS 


OVERSIZE  mo, 

CHICK* 


These  chicks  all  from  Purebred  Hogan  Tested 
Flocks  of  the  World’s  Finest  Bloodlines.  They 
are  cultured  and  bred  to  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker,  and  lay  200  eggs  or  more  per  hen. 
This  is  the  lowest  price  w7e  can  make.  We  have 
only  one  grade — The  BEST.  Don’t  miss  this 
opportunity— order  at  once.  Sieb’s  Chicks  quali¬ 
fied  to  win  $500.00  in  this  year’s  chick-growing 
contest. 


PRICES  PREPAID- 


100 


Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns  |  $fT  IT  A 
Anconas,  Heavy  Assorted  f 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks  1 

S.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyands  | 

Wh.  &  Bf.  Orps  !- 

Wh.  &  Blk.  Mins 
R.  C.  Reds,  S.  L,  WyandKJ 


500 

$26.25 


6.50  31.25 


4.50  21.25 

3.50  16.25 

Orders  less  than  100  add  25c  extra. 


Heavy  &  Light  Asstd . 
Light  Assorted . 


SIEB’S  HATCHERY 

Box  150- A  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  Int’l.  &  Ill.  Baby  Chicks  Associations 


Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels  p™™  W^tofk 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  CORTLAND,  N.  Y 


Leghorns-Reds-Kocks-Wyandotles 

NewHampshire Reds-Hallcross Broiler Chichs  fry 


[“well  bred/— well  breeders” 

This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks 
State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D. ) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found. 
Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Season’s  rock  bottom  prices 
Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W,  Rocks  and 
Leghorns  Hall  Cross  Wyandottes 
12c  13c  15c 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices  to 
broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  oo  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


WORLDS  FINEST 


&l®ed  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  from  blood-tested  Tancred, 

Kishel,  Thompson,  Holterman  and  other 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous 
capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others?  We’ve  sold 
minor  bureaus  of  the  two  largest  Governments  in  North 
and  Soutn  America. 


Write  for  Our  Free  Poultry  Book. 

NOTE  LOW  PRICES 


Prices  Prepaid — Summer  Delivery  100 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $4.50 

Bf.  Orpingtons  ) 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Rocks,  Reds  J- .  5.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  ) 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  8.00 

Assorted.  Light .  3.50 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds .  ...  4.50 

$1.00  books  order;  pay  postman  balance  plus 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 


500 

$23.50 

25.00 

40.00 

17.50 

22.50 

postage. 


F$ym$ 
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S  DFn< 

New  Hampshire  ULUJ 

The  Business  Man’s  Bird  for  Profits 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  and  original  breed¬ 
ers.  You  get  full  benefit  of  our  pedigreeing, 
trap-nesting,  matings,  blood-testing  (13 
years) — at  NO  extra  cost. 

Hubbard  Chicks  are  EXTREMELY  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  for  BROILER  PURPOSES.  Low  Mor- 
tality !  lfapid  Growth!  Hatches  every  week.  PUL- 
LETS  available  from  8  weeks  to  mature  birds. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1932  Catalog  FREE. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE,  N.  H, 


BALANCED 


||y40SS  lorm  Reds 

IP  r  f  V-  fv  -»7  /7  of-  /  / R  Z/V/Y  //_  '  I  '/Y  +  // 


Trapnested  —  Blood-  Tested 
23  Years  of  Pedigreeing 

Broiler  Chicks  -  Egg-Bred  Chicks 

Cross  Breed  Chicks 

Alo$S  Started  Chicks  and  Pullets 

's.— Prices  now  lowest  in  many  years. 
2$  Write  for  particulars  at  once. 

Box  R 

Attleboro,  Mass. 


MOSS  FARM 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns...  $5  (10  $25.00  $50.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  6.00  27. 00  58.00 

S.  C.  Reds .  6.00  27.00  58.00 

Heavy  Mixed _  5  50  25  00  50.00 

Light  Mixed .  4  50  22.50  45.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

C.  p-  LEISTER  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

4V2C  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  $5.50  per  100.  Rocks 
and  Reds,  $7.50  per  100.  Wyan 
dottes,  $7.50.  Broilers,  $5.50 
lc  more  in  lots  less  than  100. 

24-  page  catalog  free.  23  years  in 
business.  100%  delivery. 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 

Maple  Lawn  Chicks  [°rd  QPura0£*y 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  lOOo’ 

W  jite  Leghorns  .... $5.00  $23.00  $45.00 
Whffe  x?,ly-  . .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

White  Wyandottes...  6.50  - 

_  Owens  Str.  R.  I.  Reds  6.50 

Park’s  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.  2D32) . . .  6.50 

S.  C.  Black  Minorca.s .  6.50  ou.uu 

Light  Mix,  $4.50 — 100;  Heavy  Mix,  $5.50 
White  Pekin  Ducklings,  $15 — 100:  $70—500 
Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lot3. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 


60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 


IQ 


TTULJtellH'U 

Blood-Tested  Chicks  —  Hatches  Every  Thursday 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes 
Broiler  Cross — Wyan- Rock,  Brain- Rock,  Rhorii- Rocks! 

Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  inno 

ri^-  ?i°R  J!iarr°n  S,t,r-  Wh-  Legs. $3.25  $5.50  $25'00  $45 
Barred  Rocks  &  Wh.  Rocks .  3.50  6.00  28.00  56 

Heavy  Mixed, - '  SS-SO- 100 :  ‘  Light  3  M°ixfd00  $450- 1 00® 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  direct  or  write  for  cir 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I.  McAlisterville,  Pa'. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  free  range  stock.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

English  Barron  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leg.  $6.00  $27.50  $50  00 
t’-  f;  ™arr  Rox  &  R-  r-  Beds. . .  6.00  30.00  56  00 
Light  Mixed,  $4.50-100.  Heavy  Mixed,$5.50-I00  100% 

rnr  an  Tc„tr  n1  ad  or  write  for  fre0  circular. 

EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE  Pa 


.00*  Free  ^  R^g 


Pullorum  (B.W.I 


Customers  raise  98%  of  our  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Our 
Rocks  weigh  3  lb,  at  9-10  weeks.  Special  prices  to  broiler 
raisers.  Hatches  every  week  all  year. 

ROY  A,  KEUTE  ■  -  Heliport,  L,  I,,  N.  Y. 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3  yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  -  Ransomvilie,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Many  of  our  250,000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 
their  wants? 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  each  week  and  order  from  some 
breeder  whose  announcement  appears  iu 
these  columns.  If  you  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  in 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  the  birds  that  you  can 
spare.  Write  for  rates  and  information 
to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT,  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th 
St..  New  York  City. 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.) 
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Chronicles  of  Cherokee  Farms 

In  the  green  plumes  of  the  ehinaberry  tree  a 
mocking  bird  was  practicing  a  new  song  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  up  as  he  went  along.  The  sweet  notes  and 
trills  were  barely  audible,  but  I  could  distinguish 
the  lovely  notes  of  the  song  sparrows,  jourees  and 
yellow  warblers  that  flitted,  singing,  through  the 
yellowing  tassels  and  broad,  glistening,  green  leaves 
of  the  tall  corn  just  over  the  fence.  Mr.  Mocker 
with  infinite  care  was  stealing  the  sweetest  notes 
and  trills  of  his  happy  neighbors,  trying  out  each 
one  a  few  times,  then  skillfully  weaving  them  to¬ 
gether  with  still  sweeter  improvisations  of  his  own, 
and  thus  made  a  new  tune,  like  a  Tin  Pan  xYlley 
song  writer — the  cheerful  scoundrel! 

It  had  rained  all  night  and  the  morning  was  all 
softlv  golden  and  delicious  with  the  perfume  of  the 
roses  and  June  bloom  of  the  old  bittersweet  orange 
that  shades  one  corner  of  the  front  porch.  The 
mocker  had  met  the  day  with  a  burst  of  glorious 
song — all  his  own.  Then  he  went  to  breakfast  and 
now.  in  mid-morning,  he  was  having  a  bully  time 
stealing  the  best  efforts  of  the  lesser  song  artists 
and  weaving  them  into  a  wonderful  medley. 

A  cock  partridge  whistled  loud  and  clear  from 
the  swaying  tiptop  of  a  pecan  tree.  His  little 
brown  mate  was  brooding  a  nest  full  of  eggs  under 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  kudzu  vines  on  the  pasture 
fence,  where  a  dainty  fawn-colored  Jersey  heifer 
with  her  jet  black  tongue  drew  down  the  topmost 
tender  sprouts  and  leaves  that  had  grown  over 
night.  I  like  to  think  that  Bob  White  was  doing 
the  best  he  could  to  comfort  and  cheer  his  better 
half  by  his  vocative  assurance  that  he  was  faith¬ 
fully  standing  by  and  not  fooling  around  with  some 
other  girl.  You  can’t  blame  his  wife  if  she  wants 
to  know  just  where  that  gay  boy  of  hers  is  all  the 
while. 

Down  the  sunlit  Big  Road  from  his  tumbledown 
cabin  in  the  cld  pecan  grove  hobbled  Old  May  Hall ; 
all  bent  over  with  heavy  years  and  guiding  his  fal¬ 
tering  footsteps  with  a  cane.  -  Over  one  thin  shoul¬ 
der  was  draped  an  old  crocus  sack.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  the  truck  patch  of  Cherokee  Farms,  for  he 
knew  right  well  we  were  shipping  that  day,  and 
there  would  be  for  him  some  cull  tomatoes,  yellow 
crookneeks,  snap  beans  or  sweet  corn,  and  maybe  a 
few  carrots  or  beets.  Twice  a  week  Old  May  Hall 
has  been  making  this  trip  and  seldom  returns  empty- 
handed,  for  we  most  carefully  cull  everything  out 
of  our  pack  but  fancy  stuff,  and  never  sell  any 
culls,  because  it  is  the  cull  stuff  that  the  unthinking 
or  greedy  growers  sell  that  breaks  down  and  spoils 
the  markets  for  the  very  best. 

When  Old  May  Hall  had  nearly  reached  the  cool 
and  deep  blue  waters  of  tiny  Wolf  Lake,  he  slowly 
turned  under  the  oaks  and  into  the  right  pasture 
that  spreads  along  its  shores.  He  gazed  slowly  all 
around  the  misty  and  mysterious  horizon ;  listened 
a  moment  to  a  burst  of  bird  song,  drew  a  deep 
breath  of  the  scented  air,  then  silently  laid  himself 
down  in  the  sweet  and  tender  grass — and  died. 

“He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures: 

He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters, 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death, 

I  will  fear  no  evil.” 

May  Hall  claimed  to  be  “mos’  a  hunerd”  years 
old.  It  is  known  he  was  born  before  the  war  be¬ 
tween  the  States,  and  worked  as  a  slave  on  the  old 
Bellamy  plantation.  He  died  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  his  birthplace.  May  Hall  was  a  good  black 
man.  What  I  mean  is  he  was  good  and  he  was  a 
real  man,  if  he  was  black.  He  said  “Nuh  suh !  I 
nevah  wuz  in  de  gang,  neither  de  jail  house,  nuh, 
suh  !”  He  worked  for  me  on  and  off  for  10  years ; 
doing  such  odd  jobs  as  I  could  find  for  him.  Bent 
with  age  and  slow  he  still  was  strong  and  working, 
side  by  side,  with  the  young  men  he  accomplished 
more  than  most  of  them.  He  toted  fair.  I  never 
had  to  watch  him  or  call  him  down.  He  never  sol¬ 
diered.  He  always  did  the  best  he  could.  He  was 
honest,  according  to  his  lights.  Once  in  a  while — 
I  think — he  “borrowed”  some  eggs  from  my  fowl 
house.  He  never  denied  or  admitted  the  soft  im- 
peachement.  He  only  laughed — so  did  I.  May 
Hall  never  lied  to  me.  He  was  faithful,  polite; 
even  courteous,  but  never  fawningly  subservient. 
He  lived  a  hard  life  bravely  and  uncomplaining.  I 
think  he  never  feared  anything,  not  even  death,  and 
now  he  has  with  the  same  brave  and  calm  fortitude 
“crossed  that  bourne  from  which  no  traveler  re¬ 
turns.”  He  was  a  mirror  of  that  lovely,  white 
eighteenth  century  civilization  which  still  persists 
in  the  rural  South.  I  only  hope  that  some  happy 
day  1  may  on  the  other  side,  meet  up  again  with  this 
man  that  was  born  black  and  was  never  ashamed 
of  it.  Never  even  thought  about  it. 

The  mocking  bird  softly  trills  happily  in  the 
ehinaberry  tree.  The  cock  partridge  whistles  to  his 
brooding  mate  from  his  teetering  perch  on  the  pecan. 
Rain  frogs  croak  their  showery  warnings.  The 
fresh  cow  licks  her  wobbly-legged  calf  in  the  barn¬ 
yard.  Sleek  cats  and  downy  kittens  snooze  in  the 
shade  on  the  back  porch.  Uncle  Ben’s  deep  voice 
comes  down  the  wind  in  many  a  gee  and  haw  from 
the  distant  cornfield  of  the  north  forty.  Old  Aunt 
Janie  sings  of  her  mother  in  Heaven  and  clatters 
the  dishes  and  pans  in  the  kitchen.  John  and  Henry 
push  their  wheel  hoes  through  the  long  rows  of 
carrots,  beets  and  spinach.  The  Chilians — Clara- 
belle,  Marian,  Martha  and  little  George  Washin’ton 
bring  in  the  berries  they  have  picked  and  collect 
their  two  cents  a  basket.  Richard  patiently  and 
carefully  trims  the  too  luxuriant  tomato  vines.  The 
field  hands  go  chop,  chop,  in  the  grassy  sugar  cane 
and  corn  while  I  make  up  the  list  of  vegetables  and 
fruit  that  must  be  harvested  and  carefully  graded 
and  packed  for  shipment  at  dawn  tomorrow ;  hoping 
the  price  will  not  have  dropped  too  low  over  night 
and  they  will  bring  enough  to  meet  the  pay  roll  on 
Saturday.  I  have  fortunately  never  missed  a  week¬ 
ly  pay-off  in  my  13  years  on  Cherokee  Farms.  In 
short,  although  that  fine  old  black  man  May  Hall 


is  dead,  life  must  plod  on  its  rather  weary  way, 
and  come  high,  come  low,  we  must  and  will  all 
meet  it  with  a  smile.  Life  is  not  so  bad.  Don’t 
you  reckon  ?  c.  f.  l. 

Florida. 


The  Columbine  Borer 

I  am  sending  you  two  specimens  of  a  grub  or 
worm,  which  attacks  my  Aquilegias,  hollowing  out 
the  root-stock  until  the  leaves  wilt  and  the  top  of 
the  plant  rots  off.  The  root  accompanying  the  two 
grubs  gives  a  good  idea  of  its  activity.  Is  it  a 
corn-borer,  and  what  can  I  do  to  prevent  further 
damage?  It  seems  the  animal  enters  the  root  from 
underground ;  at  least  close  examination  of  various 
roots  showed  a  small  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the 
main  root-stock,  and  the  grub  still  in  the  root. 

New  Y  ork.  w.  a.  s. 

The  caterpillars  sent  by  W.  A.  S.  were  the  well- 
known  and  common  columbine  borer.  These  cater¬ 
pillars  developed  from  eggs  laid  on  the  lower  parts 
of  the  columbine  stems  last  August  or  early  Sep¬ 
tember,  1931,  by  a  handsome  reddish-brown  moth 
with  light  spots  on  its  wings.  The  caterpillars,  if 
they  had  been  allowed  to  live,  would  have  changed 
soon  to  the  same  kind  of  moths  which  would  have 
laid  their  eggs  on  the  stems  of  the  columbine  in  Au¬ 
gust.  There  the  eggs  would  rest  until  next  May, 
when  they  would  hatch  into  caterpillars  which 
would  bore  into  the  stems  and  roots  of  the  plants. 
Thus  the  insect  goes  through  its  cycle  of  life  year 
after  year.  The  control  is  obvious. 

If  all  of  the  dead  columbine  stems  are  cut  off 
close  to  the  ground  in  late  October  or  November 
and  burned  the  eggs  on  them  will  be  destroyed.  One 
authority  advises  burning  over  the  beds  of  colum¬ 
bine  any  time  after  the  leaves  die  in  the  Fall  and 
before  new  growth  starts  in  the  Spring.  Dry  grass 
scattered  over  the  bed  will  aid  in  burning  the  old 
stems. 

If  the  work  of  the  borers  is  recognized  early  while 
the  caterpillars  are  in  the  stems  and  before  they  get 
down  into  the  roots  they  can  be  destroyed  by  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  infested  flower  stalks.  This  hand  work, 
of  course,  is  practical  only  in  small  plantings. 

g.  w.  H. 


My  Country  ’Tis  Of  Thee 

There  are  times  when  we  all  have  strange,  per¬ 
haps  childish  thoughts  I  am  sure.  We  don't  always 
like  to  tell  others  what  we  were  thinking  about,  but 
often  it  might  help  us  to  do  so  and  be  a  bit  useful 
to  others.  There  is  the  tired  business  man,  per¬ 
plexed  and  worried  by  business  cares,  who  could 
not  sleep  at  night  until  he  learned  to  turn  the  clock 
of  time  backward  and  become  a  boy  again.  He 
waded  in  the  brook  once  again  with  his  trousers 
rolled  as  high  as  he  could  get  them,  and  caught 
spotted  beauties  from  the  shady  holes  where  the 
wily  trout  lay  watching  for  the  boy  to  cast  his 
wiggling  worm ;  he  climbed  •  the  old  sweet  apple 
tree  and  filled  his  pickets  and  the  front  of  his 
blouse  with  such  apples  as  he  had  never  since 
found  in  all  the  wide  world :  he  robbed  the  bumble¬ 
bees  of  their  hard-earned  stores  while  helping  with 
the  haying,  down  in  the  old  meadow,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  Summer  day  ran  down  to  the  old  swim¬ 
ming  hole  and  casting  aside  the  few  clothes  he 
wore,  dived  into  the  cool  water,  all  cares  and  work 
forgotten.  A  glass  of  cold  milk  from  the  pitcher  in 
the  well,  then  a  last  few  moments  on  his  knees 
beside  the  white-sheeted  bed  as  he  repeated  the 
prayer  a  loving  mother  had  taught  him  always  to 
say  before  he  slept,  and  the  tired  brain  of  a  wor¬ 
ried  man  was  at  rest,  the  well-earned  sleep  of  a 
healthy  boy  once  again. 

Yesterday  I  found  myself  wondering  what  Wash¬ 
ington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln  or  those  Pilgrim  Fathers 
would  think  of  our  America  of  today,  could  they  but 
walk  and  talk  with  us  who  are  supposed  to  guide 
her  destinies  in  the  present  and  plan  for  her  future. 
Would  they  recognize  this  as  their  country  or 
would  they  believe  themselves  in  some  foreign  land? 
There  might  be  some  things  they  could  understand. 
Perhaps  those  who  executed  witches  on  Salem  Hill 
would  recognize  as  kindred  spirits  those  supposed 
to  represent  the  law,  protection  and  justice,  who 
beat  and  torture  to  death  those  whom  they  choose 
to  believe  guilty  of  crime,  and  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  fall  into  their  power.  Must  our  histories 
record  such  depravity  as  this  when  we  thought  the 
dark  ages  were  a  thing  of  the  superstitious  past? 
Who  is  responsible  for  such  a  thing  as  this  in  the 
greatest  city  of  America?  We  who  are  the  supreme 
power  of  this  great  nation  are  the  ones  on  whom 
the  guilt,  must  rest.  If  we  permit  such  things  to 
exist,  to  openly  continue,  we  become  accessories. 
Things  do  not  effect  changes  for  the  better  of  them¬ 
selves.  We  are  not  living  in  a  world  of  chance. 
Every  worthwhile  thing  in  the  world  that  has  been 
obtained  by  man  has  been  won  by,  sacrifice.  The 
law  of  cause  and  effect  still  functions.  Every  con¬ 
dition  of  our  social  life,  the  great  blessings  and  the 
curse  which  accompanies  our  modern  civilization, 
is  produced  by  a  reasonable  cause.  If  the  effect  is 
evil  it  can  be  changed.  There  is  a  remedy  and  the 
people  hold  the  power  to  administer  it. 

Have  we  forgotten  to  kneel  beside  our  beds  at 
night  as  when  in  childhood  faith  we  asked  wisdom 
and  guidance  of  Almighty  God,  and  permitted  those 
who  have  faith  only  in  themselves  and  idols  of  gold 
and  silver,  to  lead  us  into  the  wilderness  of  doubt 
and  unbelief,  where  vice  and  crime  find  fertile 
soil? 

There  is  still  a  majority  of  right-thinking  men  and 
women  in  this  country.  Are  we  going  to  permit 
those  who  profit  from  evil,  corrupt  practices,  to  con¬ 
trol  our  destinies  and  wreck  our  country?  There 
can  be  but  one  ending  unless  we  call  a  halt.  Why 
wait  longer?  Is  it  not  our  disregard  for  all  law, 
and  the  rights  of  others  which  is  bringing  us  to  the 
place  where  we  now  find  ourselves?  Our  govern¬ 


ment  is  supposed  to  be  a  representative  one,  our 
will  being  exercised  by  those  chosen  to  represent 
our  will  in  legislative  assemblies.  If  it  is  not  our 
will,  the  will  of  the  majority,  is  not  the  remedy  in 
our  own  hands? 

The  foundation  for  good  government,  for  right 
thinking,  must  be  laid  in  the  home  and  later  in 
the  school.  The  school  can  destroy  all  which  the 
home  has  accomplished  in  many  cases,  but  we  must 
not  permit  this.  No  decent  citizen,  worthy  to  claim 
citizenship  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  will  object 
to  the  teaching  of  clean  living,  morality,  honesty 
and  faith  in  a  Divine  power  higher  than  that  of 
man.  This  is  not  sectarianism.  We  may  still  fol¬ 
low  our  own  will  and  the  promptings  of  our  own 
conscience  as  to  how  and  where  we  can  best  honor 
the  Author  of  our  being  and  the  Creator  of  all 
things. 

From  my  quiet  country  home,  where  I  can  seem 
to  look  out  on  the  things  which  are  worth  while, 
and  those  which  are  destructive,  a  little  more  calm¬ 
ly  than  I  think  1  could  from  the  home  on  a  noisy 
city  street,  I  see  the  need  in  every  community  of  a 
non-partisan  body  of  the  best  citizenship,  meeting 
regularly,  working  together  unceasingly  for  that 
which  is  best  in  government,  with  the  courage  of 
those  who  have  ever  dared  to  stand  or  work  alone 
for  that  which  they  believed  to  be  best  for  mankind. 
We  are  nearing  the  time  when  we  must  go  to  the 
polls  and  by  our  ballots  decide  whom  we  shall  en¬ 
trust  with  the  affairs  of  government  for  the  next 
four  years.  Recently  someone  expressed  the  sen¬ 
timent  that  “between  two  evils  we  must  choose  the 
least,”  This  was  not  the  form  of  government  con¬ 
templated  and  provided  for  by  the  founders  of  this 
republic. 

It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  tear  down  a 
building  which  has  become  dangerous  or  out  of 
date,  and  to  erect  a  better  or  more  modern  in  its 
place.  The  foundations  of  our  government  were 
well  laid.  We  may  continue  to  build  on  those  foun¬ 
dations,  but  we  must  possess  some  of  the  vision  and 
courage  coupled  with  the  patriotism  and  faith  in 
God,  of  those  who  laid  the  foundations.  Without 
this  the  building  cannot  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended,  and  cannot  endure,  o.  b.  griffin. 

Maine. 


Missouri  Notes 

For  the  third  year  we  are  meeting  with  the  dis¬ 
couraging  conditions  of  drought  combined  with  in¬ 
tense  heat.  For  the  third  successive  Summer  we  see 
the  earth  parched  and  vegetation  pitiably  smitten 
by  furnace-like  heat.  The  leaves  distort  themselves 
in  every  way  that  nature  can  suggest  to  conserve 
their  meager  supply  of  moisture.  What  a  relief 
must  be  theirs  when  a  sinking  sun  at  last  with¬ 
draws  those  shafts  of  heat  that  have  been  penetrat¬ 
ing  their  vitals  and  bowing  their  heads  in  the 
anguish  of  torture.  Again  and  for  the  third  time 
we  see  the  Gladiolus  growing  in  a  dust  so  hot  it 
burns  our  feet.  In  the  cool  of  the  early  morning  we 
cut  some  half-developed  spikes,  the  best  we  can 
find.  Some  unopened  spikes  have  their  bud  tips 
seared  white,  and  we  know  they  will  never  open. 
Again  the  new  varieties  to  be  tested  have  to  be  put 
aside  with  their  real  value  still  unknown.  The 
financial  stress  makes  this  debacle  of  our  hopes  all 
the  harder  to  bear.  But  hope  still  springs  eternal. 
We  project  our  minds  beyond  the  present  night  and 
refresh  ourselves  with  visions  of  happier  and  more 
prosperous  times.  Fruit  is  a  failure.  The  excessive 
crop  of  last  year  was  intended  by  nature  to  supply 
two  seasons,  and  in  many  cases  the  housewife  filled 
her  shelves  with  enough  for  two  years.  We  are 
remitted  the  labor  and  cost  of  spraying,  no  little 
item.  The  apple  crop  for  Missouri  is  estimated  at 
only  one-fiftli  that  of  last  year,  and  this  percentage 
holds  good  for  most  kinds  of  fruit.  Peaches,  of 
course,  are  almost  nil.  Grapes,  as  usual,  are  near 
normal.  Raspberries  were  a  bumper  crop,  and  late 
blackberries  were  good.  The  Kieffer  pear,  the  old 
reliable,  in  some  queer  way,  is  totally  minus,  while 
some  rarer  kinds  are  loaded.  Early  potatoes  were 
fair,  but  we  set  store  on  the  late  crop.  The  ground 
was  prepared  weeks  in  advance  and  was  in  garden¬ 
like  tilth.  About  July  12  we  planted.  Often  we  find 
the  local  market  without  a  late  seed  tuber  on  hand, 
so  slight  is  the  interest  in  this  crop.  This  time  we 
were  able  to  find  some  Burbanks  and  Rurals,  and  I 
may  remark  that  all  long  potatoes  are  called  Bur¬ 
banks  and  all  round  ones  Rurals.  Also  in  this 
town  of  16,000  people  there  was  not  a  pound  of  po¬ 
tato  or  farm  fertilizer  to  be  found.  Last  year  tests 
proved  that  it  was  profitable  to  use  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  scattered  in  the  furrow. 

One  benefit  we  derive  from  the  drought ;  we  are 
able  to  keep  ahead  of  the  grass  and  weeds.  But 
there  is  nothing  more  aggressive  and  all-pervading 
than  crab  grass.  Everywhere  we  find  it  coming  up 
as  if  it  had  been  sown  over  all  the  land.  Evidently 
this  is  what  nature  did  and  for  a  beneficient  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  not  well  for  the  earth  to  remain  un¬ 
clothed.  A  mat  of  crab  grass  protects  the  tulip  and 
Narcissus  bulbs  from  the  intense  heat,  to  name  only 
one  beneficence.  And  man’s  faculties  and  muscles 
must  be  on  the  alert  if  he  would  beat  back  this 
persistent  aggressor.  Three-fourths  of  the  tulips 
were  dug  in  June.  They  should  be  dug  as  soon  as 
the  tops  died  down,  for  some  of  them  may  rot  if 
left  in  the  ground.  It  was  hard  digging  in  the  dry 
soil,  and  the  bulbs  did  not  run  as  large  as  usual. 
We  are  leaving  the  last  bed  urnlug,  hoping  for  rain 
to  soften  it.  We  find  the  Gaillardia  endures  a  vast 
deal  of  drought  and  heat,  and  still  goes  on  blooming, 
although  the  numerous  seed  balls  are  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  uncut.  I  am  impressed  with  the  new  hybrid 
Sweet  William,  known  as  the  Wivelsfield.  It  is  real¬ 
ly  a  continuous  bloomer  and  is  going  right  ahead 
with  its  flowers  regardless  of  the  trying  times.  It  is 
truly  a  valuable  acquisition.  Its  chief  defect,  when 
comparing  it  to  the  old  Sweet  William,  appears  to 
be  its  shortness  of  stem.  The  tiger  lily  is  another 
flower  that  appears  here  in  mid- July  and  is  gladly 
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utilizsd  in  bouquets.  Shasta  daisies  are  also  a 
July  flower. 

The  fish  pool  is  full  of  aquatic  plants  and  the  fish 
seem  to  thrive.  We  finally  decided  to  remove  the 
large  bullfrog  which  had  taken  up  its  abode  in  the 
pool  on  the  advice  of  friends  who  warned  us  that 
it  would  eat  small  fish.  I  was  slow  to  believe  this 
till  more  evidence  piled  up  than  mere  incredulity 
could  wave  aside.  I  liked  the  frog  and  his  music, 
and  parted  with  him  most  reluctantly.  The  lilies 
bloom  freely.  One  of  the  best  bloomers  is  the  yel¬ 
low  Chromatella ;  Rose  Airey  is  a  fine  large  pink. 
The  white  Nymph, ea  odorata  is  the  cheapest  lily, 
but  it  is  beautiful  and  the  flower  remained  in  bloom 
more  days  than  any  other  kind.  For  the  first  time 
1  recently  saw  some  of  the  tropical  lilies  that  are 
not  hardy  here.  The  flowers  were  much  larger 
than  our  hardy  kinds  and  also  so  were  the  leaves. 
Their  list  contains  several  blues  or  purples. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo.  l.  r.  Johnson. 


A  City  Woman’s  Poultry  Farm 

The  little  farm  is  blossoming  like  a  rose  and 
humming  with  activities  of  all  sorts.  Never  have 
we  had  such  a  growing  season.  Much  rain  and 
warm  weather  has  made  everything  grow  with 
tropical  profusion.  Never  since  the  war  have  I  seen 
so  many  vegetable  gardens,  everyone  raising  all  the 
food  possible  to  eat  this  Summer,  and  to  can  for 
what  may  be  another  hard  Winter. 

We  fight  weeds  continuously,  and  the  annual 
struggle  with  quack  grass  has  been  on  for  some 
time.  That  reminds  me  of  an  Interesting  but  de¬ 
pressing  tale  told  me  by  a  young  friend  who  lives 
in  North  Dakota.  There,  she  said,  farmers  have 
abandoned  much  farm  land  because  they  have 
neither  time  nor  money  to  fight  quack.  One  tract 
of  land  which  was  fertile  and  valuable  because  it 
was  near  the  grain  elevators  was  owned  by  the 
people  who  determined  to  rid  fit  of  quack.  It  took 
three  years,  and  during  that  time  nothing  was 
planted,  but  it  was  worked  continually. 

I  have  started  a  new  side  line  which  I  hope  will 
prove  profitable  in  a  business  way.  I  noticed  that 
many  of  my  customers  have  no  flowers  suitable  for 
bouquets,  so  I  made  charming  little  ones  for  five 
and  10  cents.  They  sell  readily  and  if  any  are  left 
I  take  them  to  the  hospital.  As  a  nation  I  think  we 
are  not  as  fond  of  flowers  as  Europeans.  We  are 
more  apt  to  view  them  as  we  do  art  and  music,  as 
luxuries,  not  necessities.  At  all  the  public  markets 
in  Europe  flowers  are  sold,  and  housewives  buy 
them  with  their  purchases  of  food  as  a  matter  of 
course.  I  remember  seeing  one  French  woman 
with  faded  dress  and  ragged  shoes  carrying  tenderly 
a  small  bunch  of  flowers  which  probably  cost  but  a 
few  cents,  but  which  represented  a  real  sacrifice 
no  doubt. 

The  200  April  chicks  continue  to  be  the  banner 
flock  of  the  farm.  I  lost  but  four,  and  there  has 
been  no  sickness  of  any  kind.  They  were  all 
roosting  at  five  weeks  of  age,  and  the  broilers  were 
ready  for  market  a  week  earlier  than  usual.  I 
dreaded  the  task  of  disposing  of  them  but  they 
have  sold  very  well  considering  the  times,  and  I 
have  made  a  fairly  good  profit.  The  pullets  are 
beautiful  birds  and  very  uniform  in  size.  I  find 
them  as  amusing  as  ever.  I  smile  when  I  think  of 
some  pullets  1  had  several  years  ago.  They  would 
not  eat  as  much  grain  as  I  thought  they  should,  so 
as  the  grain  house  was  in  their  run  I  left  the  door 
invitingly  open  and  the  grain  bags  uncovered.  When 
I  looked  in  after  a  while  the  bags  were  covered 
with  pullets  busily  eating.  Just  like  children,  aren’t 
they? 

We  have  a  sincere  admiration  for  some  neigh¬ 
bors  who  when  business  deserted  them  started  out 
to  find  work  which  there  was  a  demand  for.  The 
man  is  an  expert  die-maker,  but  there  is  no  work 
in  his  line,  so  he  sharpens  knives,  scissors  and  lawn 
mowers  so  far.  He  calls  for  and  delivers  them, 
which  helps,  as  most  people  like  to  be  saved  trouble. 

I  am  reading  a  fascinating  book  which  has  been 
in  our  library  for  years  but  never  read.  It  is  “The 
Letters  of  an  American  Farmer,”  by  St.  John  de 
Crevecoeur.  De  Crevecoeur  was  a  Frenchman  by 
birth  who  came  as  a  very  young  man  to  Canada  to 
join  Montcalm's  army.  After  Montcalm's  defeat  de 
Crevecoeur  entered  the  British  Colonies  in  17(>4. 
changed  his  name  to  St.  John,  married  and  installed 
himself  on  a  farm  in  New  York.  These  letters 
were  written  to  a  friend  in  France  and  were  first 
published  in  17S2.  They  are  delightfully  written 
with  great  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 
As  one  critic  describes  them  :  “These  letters  of  an 
American  farmer  have  been  the  inspiration  of  poets 
— they  smell  of  the  woods.”  The  book  is  in  the 
“Everyman’s  Library,”  an  inexpensive  but  excellent 
edition.  edith  jane  bacon. 

Illinois. 


Watering  in  Dry  Weather 

The  extremely  dry  weather  in  this  section  has 
caused  the  writer  (as  well  as  many  others)  to  note 
carefully  the  effect  of  the  drought,  and  also  the  won¬ 
derful  recuperative  efforts  of  nature,  even  after 
all  seems  lost.  Many  people  try  to  supply  their 
plants  with  a  limited  amount  of  water  and  some¬ 
times  this  will  just  carry  them  through  alive  but 
nothing  equals  the  natural  rain  for  real  effects  and 
it  is  therefore  best  to  conserve  or  save  all  the  mois¬ 
ture  possible  in  naturally  dry  grounds  or  soils. 

One  method  of  doing  this  is  to  keep  the  ground 
well  loosened  on  top  but  avoid  extremely  deep  cul¬ 
tivation.  Mulching  with  humus  of  any  kind  is  al¬ 
ways  good  as  it  prevents  evaporation  and  keeps  off 
somewhat  the  extremely  strong  sunshine.  Another 
method  is  watering  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  a 
small  quantity  of  common  salt— especially  if  inland 
and  away  from  the  seacoast.  When  watering  with 
a  can  or  hose  be  careful  not  to  use  too  much  force, 
but  have  the  water  fall  or  drop  as  lightly  as  possi¬ 


ble.  If  any  fertilizer  is  used  in  the  water  be  sure 
that  it  is  well  diluted  so  it  cannot  possibly  stimulate 
the  plants  too  much  as  when  in  a  weakened  condi¬ 
tion  they  cannot  assimilate  as  when  in  perfect 
health. 

Watering  in  the  evening  is  generally  preferred  by 
amateurs  and  in  most  locations,  but  if  troubled  by 
snails  or  slugs  in  any  way  then  morning  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  time.  For  washing  off  insects  it  is  of  course 
necessary  to  use  water  with  considerable  force  and 
this  will  suggest  itself  to  the  average  grower.  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  are  frequently  very  much  benefited  by 
watering  with  about  a  teaspoon  of  nitrate  to  a  10 
or  12-quart  pail  of  water  and  this  also  is  disagree¬ 
able  to  many  insects  and  so  serves  two  purposes, 
and  is  comparatively  little  trouble  or  expense. 

H.  W.  HALES. 


West  Virginia  News  and  Views 

I  have  been  doing  one  job  this  week  that  I  often 
think  I  would  like  to  turn  over  to  those  city  folks 
who  growl  because  they  think  farm  produce  is  too 
high,  and  especially  black  raspberries.  I  believe 
that  the  hottest  days  of  the  year  always  come 
when  I  am  cutting  out  the  old  canes  from  the  berry 
patch.  The  mercury  has  registered  88  in  the  shade 
today,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  how  it  was  out  in  the 
sun.  In  the  berry  field  there  is  no  breeze :  you  have 
to  wear  gloves  to  protect  your  hands  and  the  thorns 
try  to  tear  off  your  clothes.  Sometimes  I  straighten 
up  to  take  a  few  kinks  out  of  my  back  and  resolve 
to  quit  the  berry  business,  but  I  don’t,  for  even 
though  there  is  a  lot  of  hard  work  it  at  least  does 


Sunfloivcr,  11  feet  tall,  with  22  hlooms,  on  Old 
Oaken  Bucket  Farm,  Crugers,  N.  Y. 


pay  a  little  profit,  and  nothing  else  will  this  year. 

We  are  getting  plenty  of  rain  in  this  section  just 
now,  but  it  came  too  late  to  do  the  early  potatoes 
any  good ;  late  ones  may  make  a  fairly  good  crop. 
The  berry  crop  was  cut  about  half.  The  cut  was, 
however,  more  in  the  size  than  in  quantity.  Price 
was  fairly  good  considering  the  times ;  we  averaged 
about  35  cents  per  gallon  wholesale. 

Things  are  quiet  around  Rocky  Point  this  week. 
All  the  children  but  the  baby  are  at  4-H  camp,  and 
he  is  trying  to  help  daddy  do  all  the  work.  It  is 
surprising  how  much  help  a  small  chap  can  be  when 
he  has  been  taught  to  work  and  will  work  willingly. 
I  often  wonder  what  some  folks  mean  by  bringing 
up  children  without  teaching  them  the  necessary 
lesson  of  labor.  A  family  moved  into  our  community 
this  Spring  with  several  children  the  same  ages  as 
ours,  and  as  far  as  I  can  find  out  they  never  do  any¬ 
thing  at  all  about  the  home.  However,  they  will  come 
to  our  place  and  help  our  children  with  their  work 
in  order  to  get  them  to  play  with  them.  I  wonder 
what  this  father  and  mother  think  will  become  of 
these  children  when  they  are  thrown  on  their  own, 
especially  if  times  are  like  today,  and  I  doubt  if 
they  are  ever  as  good  as  formerly  in  our  day.  I  do 
not  care  what  else  you  may  give  a  child,  even  the 
best  education  possible  and  all  the  money  he  can 
use,  anti  do  not  teach  him  the  beauty  of  useful 
labor,  you  have  cheated  that  child  out  of  part  of 
his  birthright. 

The  4-H  camps  are  great  things  for  the  rural  chil¬ 
dren.  They  are  looked  forward  to  from  one  time 
to  the  next,  and  are  the  subject  of  conversation  be¬ 
tween  the  children  for  months  after  and  before. 
Lessons  that  are  learned  there  are  never  forgotten, 
and  friendships  that  are  made  there  go  on  through 
life.  If  anyone  who  is  at  all  fair-minded  will  visit 
one  of  these  camps  and  follow  the  children  through 
the  day  I  am  sure  that  even  though  he  was  against 
the  4-H  work  he  will  turn  over. 

Our  Legislature  is  in  special  session  this  week, 
and  as  usual  the  same  old  fight  is  on  to  try  to  do 
away  with  the  extension  work.  We  have  had  to  go 
through  with  this  every  year  since  it  was  begun.  It 
seems  that  if  there  is  demand  for  a  little  economy 
anywhere  in  the  State  the  first  thing  the  law-makers 
think  of  is  to  cut  off  what  little  real  benefit  the 
farmer  does  get  from  the  taxes  he  pays.  Our  Leg¬ 
islature  will  be  like  Congress;  they  will  cut  every¬ 
one  else  and  raise  the  taxes  befoi-e  they  will  cut 
their  own  salaries  and  expenses.  We  have  to  do  a 
lot  of  stamp-licking  if  we  hope  to  get  the  things 


through  our  Legislatures  and  Congress  that  we 
want.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  put  up 
with  a  lot  of  the  things  that  we  do  except  that  the 
majority  of  us  are  just  too  lazy  to  write  a  letter 
and  tell  those  who  represent  us  vvnat  we  want.  I 
wonder  what  we  would  think  of  a  farmer  who  just 
let  his  hired  man  go  on  about  his  work  without  giv¬ 
ing  him  any  instructions?  If  we  did  instruct  him 
and  he  refused  to  follow  instructions,  he  would  get 
fired.  But  we  hire  those  men  to  make  our  laws  and 
transact  our  business,  pay  them  big  wages,  then 
let  them  do  just  as  they  please,  and  don't  even  fire 
them,  for  we  will  send  the  same  fellow  back  year 
after  year  when  we  know  that  he  has  been  working 
for  the  other  fellow.  There  might  have  been  some 
excuse  for  that  in  the  days  of  the  beginning  of 
our  country,  when  travel  was  slow  and  news  was 
scarce,  but  in  this  day  when  we  can  know  within  a 
few  hours  what  our  lawmakers  are  doing  there  is 
none  except  laziness.  l.  o.  zinn. 

West  Virginia. 


Where  Are  the  Wasps 

“Where  are  the  kings  and  where  the  rest 
Of  those  who  once  this  world  possessed?” 

Where  are  the  hornets  and  yellow-jackets  of 
yesteryear?  All  Summer  long  not  a  hornet  and  not 
a  yellow  jacket  has  appeared.  Both  I  have  con¬ 
sidered  useful  fellow  tenants  of  our  little  fruit 
farm.  The  big  paper  nests  of  the  hornets  in  the 
fruit  trees  have  stayed  unmolested,  and  tin1  growing 
tribe  worked  busily  on  the  psylla.  aphids  and  com¬ 
mon  flies.  rThe  yellow-jackets,  building  usually  un¬ 
der  ground  but  sometimes  in  a  tree  or  under  a  shed, 
though  hot  patriots  if  the  home  is  injured,  are  also 
harmless  while  busy  among  the  twigs  and  leaves 
hunting  food. 

The  wasps  are  with  us,  and  bumble-bees  more 
plentiful  than  usual.  But  the  mud  wasps,  whose 
spider-stored  egg  cells  have  always  been  plentiful 
in  our  packing-house,  are  rare  this  year.  What 
happened  to  these,  our  associates?  Something  of 
the  quality  of  the  Summer  is  lacking  if  we  cannot 
watch  the  nests  and  the  colonies  grow,  come  to  their 
prosperity  and  strength  and,  with  the  Autumn,  de¬ 
crease,  suffering  damage  by  'the  storms  until  the 
house  seems  tenanted  only  by  the  old  caretaker 
stiffly  seeking  the  sunny  side  of  the  dooi*. 

New  York.  neil  eckerson. 


Value  of  Crimson  Clover 

I  have  been  growing  clover  and  Alfalfa  and  a 
good  many  other  legumes  for  some  fifty-odd  years 
and  I  consider  there  are  a  few  greater  responsibili¬ 
ties  than  that  of  caring  for  our  land,  not  only  caring 
for  it,  but  seeing  that  it  is  made  better  and  better 
annually.  I  consider  that  the  farmer  who  is  not  a 
soil  builder  is  a  soil  robber. 

While  there  are  numerous  crops  or  legumes 
which  can  profitably  be  grown  for  soil  building.  I 
consider  Crimson  clover  decidedly  the  best  for  all 
purposes  here.  We  need  soil  building  and  Winter 
cover  crops,  but  it  is  to  our  interest  to  grow  those 
which  will  furnish  some  Winter  and  good  early 
Spring  grazing  and  at  the  same  time  add  fertility 
to  the  soil.  Crimson  clover  meets  all  of  these  re¬ 
quirements  more  fully  than  any  other  with  us.  I 
know  from  experience  that  land  which  will  not 
produce  three  barrels  (five  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
constituting  a  barrel)  of  corn  per  acre,  by  seeding 
to  Crimson  clover  in  September  or  early  October  and 
turning  it  under  the  following  Spring,  can  in  a 
period  of  three  years  be  made  to  produce  as  high 
as  six  or  eight  barrels  of  good  corn. 

I  find  that  any  kind  of  legume  or  grass  crop,  such 
as  cow  peas,  vetch  and  Alfalfa,  Soy  beans,  etc.,  can 
be  grown  profitably  in  rotation  with  other  crops  as 
soil  builders;  yet  I  prefer  Crimson  clover.  It  can 
either  be  cut  for  an  early  hay  crop  or  fallowed  un¬ 
der  for  a  green  manure  crop  and  the  land  planted 
to  corn  about  June  10.  I  have  often  made  better 
corn  on  a  late  clover  fallow  than  on  rich  land 
planted  early.  When  grown  three  years  in  succes¬ 
sion  and  fallowed  under  as  stated  above,  it  will 
more  than  double  the  yield  of  both  wheat  and  corn 
the  first  year  on  ordinary  land.  Then  the  land  will 
be  in  first-class  condition  to  produce  any  other  crop. 
These  are  facts  I  have  learned  about  Crimson  clover. 

The  most  important  characteristic  of  Crimson 
clover  is  its  ability  to  grow  and  make  its  crop  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fall,  early  Winter  and  Spring,  when  the 
land  is  not  occupied  by  the  ordinary  Summer  crops. 
In  sections  where  it  succeeds  it  can  be  sown  fol¬ 
lowing  a  grain  crop  or  in  an  intertilled  crop  in  late 
Summer  and  be  ready  to  harvest  for  hay,  to  pas¬ 
ture,  to  turn  under  as  green  manure  for  increasing 
soil  fertility  in  time  to  plow  the  land  for  Spring- 
seeded  crops,  such  as  corn,  tobacco  or  cotton.  Crim¬ 
son  clover  can  be  grown  successfully  on  almost  any 
type  of  soil,  provided  it  is  well  drained,  not  too 
sandy  or  light,  and  supplied  with  organic  matter 
and  the  proper  inoculating  bacteria.  Crimson  clover 
has  a  record  as  a  factor  in  bringing  up  poor  land  and 
in  increasing  the  yield  on  soils  that  have  been 
abused. 

Probably  the  difficulty  most  commonly  experienced 
in  growing  Crimson  clover  is  failure  to  obtain  a. 
satisfactory  stand.  Sometimes  the  seed  does  not 
germinate  well.  More  commonly  good  germination 
is  secured,  but  the  seedlings  wither  and  die  before 
they  become  well  established.  Frequently  not  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  plants  survive  the  first  three 
weeks,  while  a  complete  failure  of  the  crop  is  a 
common  risk  even  in  sections  where  it  is  most 
widely  grown. 

The  most  common  cause  of  failure  to  obtain  a 
stand  is  hot,  dry  weather  after  seeding,  though,  to 
a  certain  extent,  this  dry  weather  killing  can  be 
avoided  by  rolling  the  land  immediately  after  seed¬ 
ing.  If  it  does  not  look  likely  to  rain  the  seed  bed 
should  always  be  rolled.  This  helps  hold  the  mois¬ 
ture,  insuring  a  far  better  stand.  The  seedlings  of 
Crimson  clover  are  tender,  succulent,  shallow  rooted, 
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SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’ IJSE 
Made  in  All  Colors — Eor  All  Purpose* 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 


All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards.  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Only  *5°® 

Down  For  a 

3  H.P.  WITTE 

(Throttling  Governor) 

EASY  On  best 
TERMS  Engine  Built. 

Uses  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate  or  Natural  Gas. 
Removable  Die-Cast  Bearings,  Grease  Cup  Lubrication. 
Waterproof -Troubleproof  Magneto.  Easy  starting  device. 
Big  surplus  power  with  1  owest  fuel  and  oil  expense.  Other 
sizes  and  styles,  1  ^  to  30H.  P.  Also  Saws  and  Pumpers. 
Shipped  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  or  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
rn  pp  Write  today  for  My  Big  Engine 
W  Bkahtii  Book-No  Obligation. 


210V  Carson  St. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


WITTE 
ENGINE  WORKS 


189C  Oakland  Av. 
Kansas  City, Mo. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 

FITTINGS.  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  I3tli  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
t  >  your  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  A  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N-  J 


CORN 


Harvester  self-gathering.  Complete 
with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Only  $25. 
Free  literature,  testimonials,  pictures 
of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO.  Salina,  Kansas 


DIBBLE’S  WHEAT  AND  RYE 

HONOR — the  Best  White  Wheat. 

FORWARD — the  Best  Red  Wheat 
■Thoroughly  recleaned  and  graded. 
Today’s  Prices  $1.00  Per  Bushel 
Good  Winter  Wheat  for  Flour  or  Feed, 

70c  Per  Bushel  or  $20.00  Per  Ton. 
DIBBLE’S  ROSEN  RYE  7»c  per  bushel. 
RYE  for  Cover  Crop  One  Cent  a  Pound. 
Hardy  Alfalfa  and  Clovers, 

D.  B.  Brand  Timothy  99.60%  Pure  at 
$2,00  Per  Bushel. 

Price  List  —  Samples  FREE. 
Address:  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Honeoye  Falls,  New  York,  Box  B. _ 

MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES— 1-6  ft.,  $1.25. 
$10.00  per  100.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Dansvillc,  N.  T. 
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CELERY  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties— prices  parcel  post  prepaid. 

100  $  .50  500  ..  $  2.00 

1000  .  -  3.50  5000  .  .  15.00 

All  plants  carefully  packed  in  moss. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 
Sewell,  N.  J. 

PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Hollyhocks,  Delphiniums,  Phlox  and  260  other  varieties. 
Ready  now.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 

Peony  Values  it.  °  ^  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

tor  August  and  Fall  Planting.  Will  bear  fruit  next  summer. 

Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


A  DOLLAR  UC 
BOOK  tor/uOL 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  JOHN  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page*  •  •  • 


being  easily  killed  from  lack  of  moisture. 
In  most  of  the  Crimson  clover  area,  the 
weather  during  September  is  very  likely 
to  be  hot  and  dry,  making  the  seeding  at 
this  time  rather  hazardous.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  attempt  to  avoid  this  difficulty  by 
seeding  either  in  August  or  early  Octo¬ 
ber,  after  the  Autumn  rains,  though 
there  is  danger,  however,  that  the  plants 
will  make  too  much  or  too  little  growth 
to  survive  the  Winter.  In  the  long  run, 
I  find  it  is  probably  better  to  seed  at  the 
regular  time  and  depend  upon  thorough 
preparation  and  rolling  of  the  seed  bed 
after  being  seeded  to  offset  any  deficiency 
in  the  rainfall. 

To  secure  a  full,  even  stand  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  the  seed  bed  should  be  well 
and  thoroughly  prepared.  The  soil  should 
be  firm,  moist,  well  settled  and  fine  on 
top.  Only  indifferent  success  can  possi¬ 
bly  be  expected  if  the  seed  is  only  scat¬ 
tered  on  land  which  is  loose,  dry,  and 
full  of  small  clods  and  trash.  A  well- 
pulverized  surface  soil  is  essential  in  se¬ 
ll  ring  a  proper  stand.  A  loose  seed  bed 
dries  out  quickly,  heaves  during  the  Win¬ 
er,  and  on  some  soils  blows  and  washes 
badly. 

Lastly,  do  not  forget  that  while  the 
lover  and  other  legume  crops  are  busy 
during  the  Winter  adding  nitrogen  and 
humus  to  our  soils,  they  also  prevent 
washing  and  leaching.  Every  Winter 
vast  quantities  of  our  best  soils  are 
washed  to  the  branches,  creeks  and 
ivers.  Where  there  is  a  carpet  of  green 
in  Winter,  the  waters  run  off  clear  and 
clean,  being  not  laden  with  our  best  soil 
or  land.  w.  II.  harkison. 

Prince  George  County,  Ya. 


Orchard  Seedlings 

A  recent  bulletin  from  the  Maine  sta¬ 
tion  says  that  when  apples  are  high  in 
price,  Maine  consumers  interviewed  pre¬ 
ferred  oranges  and  bananas  to  all  other 
fruits ;  nearly  2!)  per  cent  gave  oranges 
as  their  next  choice,  with  bananas  win¬ 
ning  more  than  22  per  cent  of  the  vote, 
so  that  between  them  they  had  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  preferences.  Next  in  or¬ 
der  were  grapefruit,  pears,  peaches, 
grapes,  plums,  “all  kinds,”  pineapples, 
prunes,  canned  fruits,  melons,  apricots, 
and  lastly  berries.  The  survey  offered 
other  interesting  figures  on  the  Maine  ap¬ 
ple  preferences  :  Practically  all  the  stores 
wanted  the  higher  grades  of  apples  only. 
Most  of  the  consumers  thought  they 
could  identify  Baldwin,  with  McIntosh 
running  a  close  second ;  Russet,  Snow, 
Northern  Spy  and  Greening  all  placed 
with  more  than  25  per  cent  stating  they 
could  identify  them.  Again  mother 
bought  the  apples  for  the  family  in  more 
than  54  per  cent  of  the  cases,  wdiile  dad 
bought  22  per  cent.  The  essential  qual¬ 
ities  to  he  obtained  in  buying  eating  ap¬ 
ples,  28  per  cent  thought,  were  flavor, 
with  about  15  per  cent  of  the  consumers 
favoring  each  of  juiciness,  firmness  or 
■quality.”  These  figures  did  not  differ 
greatly  for  cooking  apples.  McIntosh 
topped  the  list  by  far  for  the  favorite 
eating  apple,  while  Baldwin  led  for  cook¬ 
ing.  More  than  96  per  cent  wanted  a 
red  apple  for  eating,  green  and  yellow 
were  not  wanted ;  cooking  apples  could 
be  either  red  or  green,  although  appar¬ 
ently  green  to  be  preferred  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  How  were  the  apples  used  up? 
About  half  eaten  raw,  with  pies  and 
sauce  second  and  third.  Maine  con¬ 
sumers  were  served  apples  at  home  about 
four  times  a  week  the  year  around.  Of 
the  259  families  replying  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  94  per  cent  kept  apples  on 
hand  for  the  children  to  eat,  with  89  per 
cent  of  these  allowing  the  children  to  eat 
them  when  they  wished. 

In  an  effort  to  induce  apple-growers 
to  prevent  the  bruising  of  apples  during 
harvesting  and  packing,  R.  8.  Marsh  of 
the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  cites 
marketing  studies  which  have  revealed 
wide  differences  in  market  price  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  methods  of  handling  fruit  in  or¬ 
chards.  In  one  case,  he  says,  there  was 
a  difference  of  65  per  cent  between  the 
prices  received  for  apples  at  the  terminal 
market  as  a  result  of  the  method  of 
harvesting  and  grading. 

In  Adams  County,  Pa.,  sour  cherry 
trees  bearing  heavy  crops  of  nearly  ripe 
fruit  were  struck  by  a  very  heavy  wind 
on  July  2.  The  fruit  was  badly  bruised, 
and  within  a  few  days  some  of  the  fruit 
was  attacked  by  brown  rot,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  crop 
in  some  orchards  was  ruined.  With  the 
low  price  of  cherries,  it  made  the  crop 
not  worth  the  cost  of  picking.  At  the 
canning  factories,  lots  of  cherries  were 
brought  in,  25  per  cent  of  which  had  to 
be  discarded. 

In  recent  years,  orchardists  in  the  Bit¬ 
ter  Root  Valley  of  Montana  have  found 
that  the  McIntosh  was  the  best  adapted 
commercial  sort  for  that  area  and  like¬ 
wise  produced  the  greatest  profit.  At  the 
same  time,  the  growers  there  learned  that 
they  could  not  compete  with  some  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  districts  when  it  came  to 
growing  other  varieties.  With  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  these  facts,  there  began  in  1921 
and  1922  a  general  campaign  to  eliminate 
practically  all  varieties  other  than  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  This  left  McIntosh  the  only  va¬ 
riety  in  many  orchards  and  thus  polli¬ 
nation  troubles  with  low  yields  resulted. 
While  proper  pollination  is  necessary, 
proper  soil  management  is  also  of  great 
importance  to  secure  the  full  benefit  from 
the  pollination.  Starved  trees  will  usual¬ 
ly  fail  to  set  as  well  as  desired  for  a 
good  crop  in  comparison  with  well-fed 
trees. 

Reports  from  Georgia  indicate  that  fire 
blight  has  been  very  severe  there  this 


season,  as  elsewhere.  These  added  notes 
from  a  plant  disease  specialist  there  are 
interesting :  “Early  blooming  apples  have 
less  blight.  Trees  blooming  unusually 
late  due  to  a  late  freeze  are  most  heavily 
blighted.  There  appears  to  be  no  corre¬ 
lation  between  succulence  and  suscepti¬ 
bility.  In  one  orchard  consistently  kept 
in  sod  or  permanent  cover  crops,  as  much 
blight  was  found  as  in  cultivated  or¬ 
chards,  and  many  old  apple  trees  around 
mountain  cabins  were  seen  with  50  or 
60  per  cent  of  blighted  spurs.” 

Gipsy  moths,  for  25  years  the  major 
insect  pest  in  New  England,  have  been 
found  at  Pittston.  Pa.,  in  the  hard-coal 
region.  This  infestation,  according  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  is  the  ouly  isolated  instance  of  the 
appearance  of  the  moths  in  the  country. 
The  gipsy  moth  was  brought  into  the 
United  States  75  years,  ago,  and  quar¬ 
antine  and  control  measures  have  held 
the  insect  to  the  New  England  section. 
The  moth  attacks  forest,  shade  and  or¬ 
chard  trees.  Anyone  who  lias  ever  seen 
the  expensive  war  waged  against  the 
gipsy  moth  in  New  England  has  been 
greatly  impressed  as  to  how  difficult  it  is 
to  control  properly  that  pest. 

R.  II.  SUDDS. 


Home  Vegetable  Garden 
in  September 

The  vegetable  garden,  upon  which  the 
well-being  of  the  farm  family  so  largely 
depends,  can  be  made  to  yield  no  small 
amount  of  food  between  now  and  the 
coming  of  Winter.  One  reason  that  the 
home  garden  has  fallen  into  disrepute  in 
some  quarters  can  he  traced  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  planted  once  and  for  all  in 
early  Spring  and  the  balance  of  the  year 
was  given  over  to  weeds.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  keep  it  producing  throughout 
the  entire  growing  season,  not  only  our 
interest  is  kept  alive,  but  we  are  pro¬ 
ducing  quantities  of  food  commensurate 
with  the  valuable  space  the  garden 
occupies. 

There  is  still  time  to  make  at  least 
two  successive,  outdoor  sowing  of  rad¬ 
ishes  in  most  parts  of  the  Northern 
States.  For  this  purpose,  choose  one  of 
the  early  types,  such  as  Saxa,  one  of 
the  Globes,  or  any  quick-growing  kind. 
These  extra-early  varieties  take  about  21 
to  28  days  to  mature,  so  you  can  figure 
the  last  safe  date  for  planting.  Even 
after  outdoor  planting  is  no  longer  safe, 
there  is  close  to  two  months  left  for 
frame  gardening.  And  one  of  the  easiest 
of  frame  c^ops,  a  crop  that  the  most  in¬ 
experienced  can  grow,  is  the  radish.  All 
that  is  required  is  to  select  the  proper 
variety  (one  of  the  forcing  strains),  give 
the  crop  plenty  of  fertility  to  induce 
rapid  growth,  never  allow  it  to  suffer 
for  moisture,  and  give  as  much  ventila¬ 
tion  as  the  weather  permits.  By  add¬ 
ing  one  sash  to  the  garden  equipment, 
it  is  possible  to  enjoy  radishes  until 
Thanksgiving  or  after,  even  in  the  cold¬ 
est  part  of  the  country. 

Corn  salad  (Yalerianella  olitoria,  of 
botanists)  is  a  rather  insipid  tasting- 
salad  crop  not  often  seen  in  gardens.  It 
has  its  merits,  though,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  that  it  is  a  Winter-hardy  an¬ 
nual  that  can  be  planted  about  mid- 
September  and  carried  over  under  a 
light  mulch.  If  frame  space  is  available, 
a  crop  can  he  grown  this  Fall,  requiring 
about  60  days  to  mature.  For  outdoor 
culture,  space  the  rows  any  convenient 
distance  apart;  in  the  frame,  it  may  be 
crowded  down  to  six  or  eight  inches 
apart.  Unless  a  very  mild  salad  is  de¬ 
sired,  it  is  better  to  add  a  little  cress  or 
mustard  when  preparing  it  for  the  table. 
Spinach,  a  commonly-grown  Spring  crop, 
may  be  handled  in  the  same  manner. 

If  the  early  planting  of  turnips  failed 
(it  often  does  where  grasshoppers  are 
plentiful),  there  is  probably  time  to  get 
a  crop  of  one  of  the  early  varieties.  Early 
White  Flat  Dutch  will  mature  in  about 
40  days.  As  every  gardener  knows,  the 
entire  family  of  turnips  will  stand  a  lot 
of  frost,  so  it  should  be  safe  to  try  for  a 
crop  even  at  this  late  date.  The  variety 
mentioned  should  be  used  while  quite 
small,  a  recommendation  that  can  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  practically  all  turnip  varieties 
if  the  highest  quality  is  desired.  And  the 
home  gardener  can  well  afford  to  work 
for  quality  in  every  case. 

It  is  practical  to  sow  black-seed  onions 
in  September  for  an  early  crop  of  green 
onions  next  Spring.  If  this  is  done,  the 
seeds  should  be  planted  thicker  than  in 
Spring  owing  to  the  fact  that  some 
plants  will  probably  winter-kill  and 
they  can  be  grown  quite  close  together  in 
any  event.  A  better  practice  in  sections 
of  extreme  cold  is  to  use  sets  of  the  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  Perpetual  Tree  Onion,  cov¬ 
ering  the  sets  as  deeply  as  possible,  as 
the  more  blanched  stalks  one  gets  the 
better  they  are  for  the  table. 

Michigan.  c.  w.  wood. 


The  Viking  Raspberry 

Reading  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  the 
Viking  raspberry  I  decided  to  try  a  dozen 
plants.  Nine  lived  and  this  year  they 
were  fine.  They  are  a  beautiful,  large 
berry  and  I  picked  some  days  two  quarts. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  we  can  set  a  row 
of  them  this  Fall  or  had  we  better  wait 
till  Spring.  E-  B- 

Raspberries  may  be  set  in  Fall  when 
plants  are  dormant,  or  in  Spring,  as  is 
most  convenient  in  getting  the  plants  and 
doing  the  work. 


Care  of  Fuchsia;  Tuberous 
Begonias 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  care  for  a 
Fuchsia?  It  was  in  the  house  all  Win¬ 
ter,  but  covered  at  time  with  lice.  We 
put  it.  out  in  a  sheltered  place  this  Spring 
and  it  grew  fast  and  was  very  hardy¬ 
looking.  There  lias  not  been  a  blossom 
on  it  since  last  Summer,  however,  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  one.  It  was  repotted 
last  Summer.  2. — We  would  also  like 
some  information  on  tuberous  Begonias. 
Can  they  be  potted  and  kept  in  the 
house?  What  is  the  best  soil  for  them? 

Connecticut.  H.  J.  o. 

1.  — A  Fuchsia  that  has  been  grown 
through  the  Summer  requires  a  resting 
period.  Put  in  a  cool  light  place,  just 
above  freezing,  and  keep  dry  during  Oc¬ 
tober,  November  and  December,  oidy  al¬ 
lowing  just  water  enough  to  prevent 
shriveling  of  the  wood.  In  January 
bring  to  a  warmer  place,  and  as  the 
growth  begins  trim  into  shape  and  re¬ 
move  dead  wood.  Shake  old  soil  off  the 
roots,  and  repot  in  loam  and  leaf  mold, 
equal  parts.  As  the  plants  grow,  pinch 
out  long  ungainly  shoots,  to  make  the 
plant  compact.  Do  not  over-pot ;  use  the 
same  size  as  the  previous  season  at  first, 
and  move  to  a  larger  pot  later  if  needed. 
Spray  with  tobacco  extract  if  plant  lice 
appear.  Usually  a  Fuchsia  continues  to 
grow  for  years,  if  given  a  rest,  and  other 
requisite  treatment.  For  Winter  bloom 
young  plants  rooted  from  late  Summer 
cuttings  are  commonly  used. 

2.  — Tuberous  Begonias  are  Summer 
bloomers  which  give  a  fine  display  in 
greenhouse  or  window,  or  planted  out  in 
shaded  beds.  Congenial  soil  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  loam,  leaf  mold  and  sand,  with  a 
little  powdered  charcoal.  The  tubers  may 
be  started,  in  February,  March  or  April. 
In  the  Fall,  when  flowering  is  over,  the 
foliage  is  ripened  off,  water  being  gradu¬ 
ally  withheld.  The  pots  are  then  laid 
on  their  sides  in  a  cellar  or  other  dry 
place  with  a  temperature  of  about  40  de¬ 
grees,  until  they  are  repotted  in  early 
Spring  and  started  into  growth  again. 
Started  into  growth  indoors,  and  planted 
outside  in  partly  shaded  beds  when  dan¬ 
ger  of  frost  is  past,  these  Begonias  give 
brilliant  display  of  bloom  through  the 
Summer. 


Vinegar  for  Ivy  Poisoning 

Immediately  after  handling  or  exposed 
to  poison  ivy.  bathe  the  parts  exposed 
in  vinegar.  This  has  been  used  for  many 
years  by  people  who  were  obliged  to 
work  in  ivy,  and  who  would  be  severely 
poisoned  if  the  vinegar  is  omitted. 

Massachusetts.  w.  F.  j. 


She  insisted  on  taking  innumerable 
frocks  with  her,  and  they  arrived  at  the 
station  loaded  with  luggage.  “I  wish,” 
said  the  husband,  thoughtfully,  “that 
we'd  brough  the  piano.”  “You  needn’t 
try  to  be  sarcastic,”  came  the  frigid  re¬ 
ply.  “It’s  not  a  bit  funny.”  “I’m  not 
trying  to  be  funny,”  lie  explained,  sadly. 
“I  left  the  tickets  on  it.” — London  Tit- 
Bits. 
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YOU 


IT’S 


“  but  the  greatest  name  in  rubber 
is  back  of  that  price  tag! 

If  you’re  looking  for  the 
greatest  thrift  tire  money 
can  buy  take  a  look  at 
the  one  you  see  pictured 
here. 

It’s  a  lifetime  guaranteed 
Goodyear  Speedway  — 
built  in  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  tire  factories — bodied 
with  genuine  Supertwist 
cord— marked  with  the 
name  Goodyear  Speed¬ 
way — guaranteed  for  life 


— and  sold  at  the  prices 
listed  below. 

That’s  a  bargain  worth 
buying — as  millions  of 
car  owners  know  by  ex¬ 
perience.  When  Good¬ 
year  Tires  sell  at  prices 
like  this,  it  certainly 
pays  to  say  to  yourself: 
“Why  be  satisfied  with 
any  second-choice  tire? 
FIRST- CHOICE  costs  no 
more!” 


SPEEDWAY 


Full  Oversize  —  4.50  -2X 
Ford  Chevrolet 

Per  single  tire 


Full  Oversize  —  4-75-20 
Chrysler  Plymouth 
Pontiac 

Per  single  tire 


83 

Each 
In  pairs 


any  increase  brought  about  by  the  Federal  tax ) 


Full  Oversize  —  4. $0-20  ^ 
Chevrolet 


Per  single  tire 


*389 


Full  Oversize  —  5 .00-19 
Chrysler  Dodge  Nash 

p  •  ,  •  SAS* 

Per  single  tire 


Each 
In  pairs 


Full  Oversize  —  5. 25-21 
Buick  Dodge  Nash 

n  •  .  • 

Per  single  tire  ^ 


82 

Each 
In  pairs 


79 

Each 
In  pairs 


72 

Each 
In  pairs 


GOODYEAR 

TUBES 

are  now  so  low  priced 

it’s  thrifty  to  put  a  new  tube  in  every  new  tire 


Full  Oversize  —  4-75-19 
Ford  Chevrolet 
Plymouth 


Per  single  tire 


Full  Oversize  —  5.00-20 
Essex  Nash 

Per  single  tire 


50 

Each 
In  pairs 


80 

Each 
In  pairs 


Full  Oversize 
30X3)4  Reg.  Cl. 
Ford -Model  T 

Per  single  tire 


30 


Each 
In  pairs 


TUNE  IN  on  the  Goodyear  Program  every  Wednesday  night  over  N.  B.  C. 


Red  Network,  WEAF  and  Associated  Stations 


Have  you  had  an  AIrwheel  ride?  It  makes  driving  like  floating! 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  great  New  York  State  Fair  will  be  held  as 
usual  at  Syracuse  this  year,  the  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember  5-10.  Everyone  interested  in  the  farm  and 
home  will  find  many  exhibits  worth  looking  at  and 
talking  about — livestock  and  dairy  products,  poul¬ 
try,  horticulture,  farm  equipment  of  all  kinds,  do¬ 
mestic  science  and  art,  amusements.  One  feature  of 
the  fair  highly  appreciated  is  the  opportunity  to 
meet  old  friends,  many  making  it  the  occasion  for 
their  yearly  visit.  The  grounds  have  plenty  of 
free  parking  space,  and  the  State  Police  keep  every¬ 
thing  in  order  and  are  ready  to  direct  visitors  to 
the  exhibits  and  give  all  needed  information.  Take 
a  day  or  two  off  and  attend  this  great  exposition. 
As  usual,  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  have  a  booth  in  the 
Dairy  Building  and  all  of  our  friends  are  invited  to 
make  it  their  headquarters,  and  leave  packages 
there  if  desired. 

* 

THE  article  on  Crimson  clover,  page  707,  is  of 
special  interest.  This  plant  has  been  grown  in 
this  country  for  around  100  years,  having  been 
brought  here  from  Europe.  While  making  good  hay 
and  pasture  under  some  conditions,  its  greatest  use 
has  been  in  soil  improvement.  It  makes  a  large 
growth  quickly  and,  being  a  legume,  stores  in  its 
roots  considerable  nitrogen  from  the  air.  When  a 
mass  of  this  clover  is  plowed  under,  both  the  humus 
content  and  fertility  of  the  soil  are  increased. 
Great  areas  of  land  below  the  latitude  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  have  been  literally  made  over  by  judicious 
use  of  this  plant.  Farther  north  it  is  not  sure  to 
stand  Winter,  though  it  sometimes  does.  Usually 
planted  in  August  in  the  North,  as  a  cover  crop  or 
separately,  it  will,  under  fairly  favorable  conditions, 
make  a  large  growth  during  the  cool  weather  of 
Fall,  and  may  he  plowed  under  late  if  desired,  so 
that  all  of  this  top  growth  is  put  under  ground.  The 
better  plan  is  to  leave  it  until  Spring  if  there  is  fair 
chance  of  its  wintering.  Where  this  is  improbable, 
rye  may  he  sown  after  it  is  plowed  under,  unless 
tlie  turning  under  is  left  until  too  late.  Even  though 
the  rye  scarcely  shows,  it  may  make  considerable 
root  growth,  and  this  holds  the  land  and  comes  on 
in  Spring. 

* 

THE  egg  auction  idea  is  spreading.  The  latest 
one  is  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  where  the  output  of 
upwards  of  75  Southeastern  Massachusetts  pro¬ 
ducers  are  sold  at  3  P.  M.  Monday  and  Thursday  of 
each  week.  A  minimum  of  4,500  dozen  per  week  for 
the  sale  is  guaranteed.  Sanford  Alger,  of  Brock¬ 
ton,  is  president  of  the  board  of  directors,  and 
Henry  White,  of  Whitman,  is  manager.  Two  grades 
of  eggs,  Massachusetts  Special  and  Massachusetts 
Extra,  established  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  are  sold. 

* 

PENNSYLVANIA  has  now  revoked  the  State 
corn-borer  quarantine,  following  similar  action 
by  the  Federal  government.  The  State  has  been 
doing  active  clean-up  work  in  several  northwestern 
counties  for  five  years  and  to  demonstrate  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  clean  farming  as  a  practical  control 
for  the  pest.  The  result  as  indicated  by  annual  sur¬ 
veys  is  that  the  number  of  borers  in  the  more  heavi¬ 
ly  infested  counties  was  reduced  to  one-eighth  the 
infestation  existing  previous  to  the  clean-up.  The 
State  department  believes  that  the  control  of  this 
pest  is  largely  a  matter  of  farm  practice  and  well 
within  the  practical  reach  of  Pennsylvania  farmers. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  farmers  in  the 
central  and  southeastern  counties  will  need  to  give 


more  attention  to  cleaning  up  corn  refuse  than  is 
their  present  practice  to  avoid  serious  losses.  The 
infestation  in  one  central  county,  where  husking  on 
the  stalk  is  common,  has  already  forged  ahead  of 
that  of  other  counties  where  borers  have  been  pres¬ 
ent  for  a  much  longer  period  but  where  clean-up 
has  been  practiced  since  1927.  The  borers  winter  in 
the  stubs  and  stalks  left  in  the  field. 

* 

VERY  day  we  receive  by  mail  specimens  of  the 
Mexican  bean  beetle  from  widely  scattered  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  North.  Evidently  this  midsummer  in¬ 
festation  is  serious.  Before  this  pest  appeared  gx-een 
beans  were  not  troubled  by  insects.  These  beetles 
eat  so  rapidly  that  they  soon  destroy  the  beans, 
leaves  and  pods,  unless  stopped.  The  best  material 
we  have  found  is  barium  fluosilicate,  sold  under  the 
trade  name  of  Dutox.  This,  when  blown  on  with  a 
duster  so  that  the  interior  of  the  plant  and  bottoms 
of  the  leaves  are  hit,  clears  the  pests  out  quickly. 
The  main  thing  is  to  get  after  them  at  once.  This 
beetle’s  life  cycle  is  quite  like  that  of  the  potato 
beetle.  The  adults  winter  over,  laying  eggs  in 
Spring,  which  hatch  into  soft-hodied  yellowish  slugs 
with  a  great  appetite  for  beans.  Thei*e  are  several 
broods  and  continuous  work  unless  checked.  It  is 
very  important  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
adults  be  killed,  so  that  there  will  he  fewer  to 
winter  over.  Even  after  the  beans  are  gone,  the 
vines  should  he  treated  and  finally  burned,  to  get 
any  stray  ones  that  have  been  missed. 

* 

IIODE  Island  honey  producers  are  inci*easing 
yield  of  honey  and  are  anxious  to  supply  the 
needs  of  Rhode  Island  consumers.  Rhode  Island 
probably  does  not  produce  more  than  20  per  cent 
of  all  the  honey  that  is  consumed  within  the  State, 
hut  the  quality  is  extremely  high.  Due  to  the  de¬ 
mand  on  the  part  of  Rhode  Island  honey  producers, 
the  Rhode  Island  Bureau  of  Markets  has  established 
a  gi-ade  for  extracted  honey  and  has  permitted  the 
New  England  Quality  Label  to  he  used  on  such 
honey  as  meets  this  grade.  The  consistency  of  honey 
varies  to  a  great  extent  with  the  climate  and  the 
season  of  the  year  in  which  the  honey  is  produced. 
The  Rhode  Island  climate  is  especially  suited  to  the 
production  of  the  highest  quality,  heavy-bodied 
honey.  Most  Rhode  Island  honey  is  about  half¬ 
way  between  light  and  dark. 

* 

HE  growing  of  certified  seed  potatoes  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  incTeasing.  Farmers  co-operate  with 
the  State  agricultural  authorities  in  this  work,  pro¬ 
ducing  over  90,000  bushels  of  certified  seed  last  year. 
Iv.  W.  Lauer,  of  the  State  Agricultural  Department, 
in  charge  of  this  work,  says  that  the  average  yield 
of  44  certified  seed-growers  last  year  was  316.3 
bushels  per  acre  while  the  average  for  all  potatoes 
grown  in  the  State  was  139  bushels. 

* 

NYOXE  having  a  seedling  peach  of  superior 
quality  should  take  the  precaution  of  saving 
it  by  budding,  any  time  now  when  the  bark  will 
work  for  the  purpose,  into  another  stock.  No  mat¬ 
ter  liow  thrifty  the  parent  ti*ee  looks,  no  one  can 
tell  what  may  happen  to  it.  On  two  occasions  we 
saw  what  were  evidently  new  varieties  of  value 
lost  through  lack  of  this  precaution.  The  trees,  ap¬ 
parently  healthy  one  year  were  dead  the  next,  and 
the  cause  of  death  was  not  evident.  Of  course  no 
one  can  tell  just  what  merit  a  variety  may  have 
until  it  is  tested  in  several  places,  hut  the  precau¬ 
tion  of  making  sure  to  save  it  may  well  be  taken. 

* 

YERAGE  prices  paid  producers  at  local  farm 
markets  throughout  the  country  July  15  are 
given  as  follows  in  government  figures:  Cotton,  lb., 
5.1c;  corn,  bu.,  29.9c;  oats,  bu.,  17.5c;  barley,  bu., 
24.6c;  wheat,  bu.,  35.7e ;  rye,  bu.,  22c;  flaxseed,  bu., 
80.8c;  hay,  ton.  $6.95;  potatoes,  bu.,  18.Sc;  hogs, 
cwt.,  $4.23  ;  beef  cattle,  $4.52  ;  veal,  $5  ;  lambs,  $4.37  ; 
sheep,  $2.37 ;  butterfat,  14.4c ;  live  chickens,  11.7c. 

* 

My  silo  has  good  doors  and  I  also  keep  the  hoops 
tight,  yet  the  silage  spoils  around  the  edge.  G.  H.  I'. 

Pennsylvania. 

HE  usual  cause  of  spoiled  silage  is  air  in  the 
silo.  This  may  come  from  leaky  spots  or  lack 
of  proper  settling.  Thoroughly  green  silage  settles 
very  well  except  around  the  sides.  There  treading 
is  necessary,  as  the  friction  on  the  sides  prevents 
the  same  movement  that  goes  on  in  the  center.  Any 
silage  that  is  at  all  dry  when  cut  must  be  wetted 
down  enough  so  that  it  will  pack  solidly  That  is 
the  essential  for  keeping  silage. 


A  year  or  so  ago  in  your  publication  you  published 
a  formula  to  kill  poison  ivy  roots.  Can  you  send  me 
this  or  perhaps  preferably  repeat  in  The  R.  N.-Y.? 
Massachusetts.  l.  c.  i. 

THIS  poison-ivy  treatment  is  calcium  chlorate, 
sold  under  the  trade  name  Atlacide.  There  is 
ixo  doubt  about  its  killing  the  ivy  root  and  branch, 
from  a  single  application  to  the  tops  of  the  leaves. 
It  may  be  used  in  either  powder  or  liquid  form.  We 
prefer  the  powder,  dusting  it  on  the  leaves  lightly 
when  damp  with  dew.  Next  day  the  leaves  will  look 
as  though  burned.  The  chloric  acid  generated  pene- 
ti-ates  the  tissues  of  the  leaves,  getting  into  the  sap 
and  disorganizing  growth,  the  destruction  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  roots.  It  sounds  impossible,  but  we  have 
seen  a  lot  of  large  ivy  plants — almost  young  trees — - 
killed  by  it.  Around  stone  fences  and  along  hedge 
rows  it  is  of  special  value.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  being  pestered  with  this  miserable  weed  any 
more. 

* 

HE  Tax-Justice  League  of  Pennsylvania,  started 
some  time  ago,  is  attracting  great  interest  and 
gaining  in  force.  Some  of  the  purposes  of  the 
League  are  stated  to  he : 

1- — To  cause  all  incomes  to  be  taxed  for  school  pur¬ 
poses,  except  those  incomes  that  arise  out  of  real  es¬ 
tate  already  taxed  for  school  purposes. 

2. — To  cause  the  Commonwealth  to  take  over  all 
highways  within  the  State,  and  to  improve  and  main¬ 
tain  them  by  and  through  taxes  levied  on  gasoline, 
gasoline-driven  road  vehicles  and  drivers’  licenses. 

3.— To  cause  the  cost  of  all  government,  including 
salaries  of  officials,  to  immediately  return  to  a  parity 
with  the  cost  of  government  in  times  of  peace  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  cost  of  government  in  1913. 

These  ai*e  all  matters  of  importance  to  the  farm 
population  of  the  State,  and  taxpayers’  associations 
in  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  are  invited  to 
join  in  suitable  petitions  to  be  presented  to  the 
Legislature,  asking  for  relief  of  tax  burdens  by  re¬ 
ducing  expenses  and  fair  adjustment  of  the  matters- 
in  question.  Further  particulars  may  be  had  from 
II.  S.  Lydick,  R.  D.  3,  Homer  City,  Pa. 

* 

THE  rural  school  question  is  acute  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  as  well  as  in  some  other  States.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  from  tlxe  National  Grange  Publicity  Bureau 
shows  the  attitude  of  the  Grange  in  that  State  to¬ 
ward  the  policy  of  unwanted  school  consolidation: 

The  Granges  in  Pennsylvania  are  taking  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  local  school  affairs,  and  formulating  a  definite 
program  to  save  their  rural  schools  from  the  wave  of 
consolidation  sentiment  which  has  been  sweeping  over 
the  State.  Pomona  and  subordinate  Granges  are  vig¬ 
orously  discussing  school  topics  and  some  stirring  reso¬ 
lutions  have  already  been  adopted,  expressing  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  Grange  parents  and  property  owners. 

The  demand  is  made  for  less  outside  interference  in 
local  school  affairs,  leaving  the  length  of  terms  and  the 
salaries  of  teachers  to  the  discretion  of  the  rural  peo¬ 
ple,  rather  than  following  a  fixed  policy,  laid  down  by 
the  State.  Prominent  school  authorities  in  the  Key¬ 
stone  State  are  seeking  Jaws  to  wholly  eliminate  the 
one-room  schools  and  to  put  into  effect  a  widespread 
consolidation  system.  This  the  Granges  are  strongly 
opposing  and  are  finding  hearty  support  from  many 
taxpayers  outside  the  organization. 

How  the  present  feeling  on  the  rural  school  ques¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania  is  running  is  well  expressed  in 
the  following  resolution,  recently  passed  by  one  of  the 
largest  Pomona  Granges  in  the  State  : 

Resolved,  by  the  members  of  this  Pomona  that  we 
condemn  such  school  legislation  that  does  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  our  rural  people  in  this  time  of 
depression,  as  our  overhead  does  not  warrant  such 
radical  changes  as  are  proposed  by  the  State  in  school 
courses  and  management ;  and  the  consolidated  school 
often  takes  too  much  time  in  drills,  parades  and  non- 
essentials,  at  the  expense  of  the  fundamentals  which 
enter  into  our  daily  life,  and  have  proven  to  be  of 
real  value. 

This  is  the  sort  of  plain  speaking  much  needed  at 
this  time — the  “voice  of  the  people”  on  tlie  side  of 
right. 


Brevities 

“Chronicles  of  Cherokee  Farms,”  page  706. 

Car  loadings  of  revenue-paying  freight  in  1931 
amounted  to  37,372,371,  about  8,000,000  less  than  the 
previous  year. 

Book  out  for  the  potato  beetles  on  tomato  plants. 
One  beetle  will  strip  a  plant  in  a  few  hours.  Hand 
picking  often  pays. 

Bordeaux  remains  the  standard  spray  for  potatoes. 
Its  making  is  simplified  by  the  newer  types  of  copper 
sulphate,  which  dissolve  quickly. 

More  than  1.000  persons  were  killed,  and  90.120  in¬ 
jured,  in  75,680  accidents  where  autoists  tried  to  make 
a  left-hand  crossing  turn  too  quickly. 

“God  be  merciful  to  us,  and  bless  us ;  and  cause  his 
face  to  shine  upon  us:  that  thy  way  may  be  known 
upon  earth,  thy  saving  health  among  all  nations.” 

In  Manitoba  this  year,  8,000  wild  ducks  were 
hatched  in  incubators.  The  young  ducks  are  now- 
swimming  in  Lake  Winnipeg,  around  the  edges  of 
which  the  eggs  were  collected. 

In  Sai.em  County.  N.  .T.,  2,100  Japanese  beetle  traps 
caught  around  400,000,000  beetles  during  the  season 
now  ending.  After  egg  laying,  the  beetles  bury  them¬ 
selves  and  die. 


A  Trip  Back  Home 

THE  country  lad  who  leaves  the  farm  in  the 
bloom  of  his  early  manhood  for  the  jostling 
crowds  and  turmoil  of  a  noisy  city  returns  in  his 
seventies  to  the  peaceful  scenes  of  his  boyhood  with 
many  cherished  memories.  The  roads  he  traveled, 
the  brooks  he  waded,  the  fields  he  cultivated,  all 
revive  fond  recollections.  The  trees  in  the  woods 
and  in  the  pastures  are  recognized  as  old  friends. 
The  by-paths  are  yet  familiar.  There  is' a  thrill  in 
the  chirp  of  the  chimpmunk  and  in  the  familiar 
notes  of  the  birds.  There  is  a  grave  and  thoughtful 
moment  when  a  new  voice  is  heard  in  the  pulpit 
and  strange  forms  and  faces  fill  the  pews  in  the 
old  churches,  but  the  sacred  place  is  hallowed  by 
the  fond  memory  of  friends  and  kindred  of  the  old 
days  now  gone  to  a  merited  reward,  and  a  new 
glory  is  inspired  by  the  younger  set  who  preserve 
the  picture  in  the  old  frames  and  perpetuate  the  life 
and  activities  of  former  days.  Not  last  among  them 
are  the  toddling  tots  of  the  third  and  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  who  give  promise  to  maintain  the  traditions 
and  ideals  of  a  noble  race. 

There  is  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  the  absent  faces 
of  old  friends  and  kindred  missed  from  the  previous 
visits.  But  the  best  in  human  sentiment  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  meeting  of  the  old  friends  of  boyhood 
days  who  yet  carry  on  and  gladden  the  heart  with 
cordial  greeting  and  renew  youthful  memories  in 
reminiscences  of  the  good  old  days  when  our  elders 
assumed  all  the  responsibilities  and  yofdh  conspired 
to  monopolize  the  carefree  pleasures  of  its  time. 
Now  in  the  harvest  time  of  life  no  artificial  pleasure 
can  compare  with  the  thrill  of  a  visit  to  the  old 
farm  environment  with  its  familiar  faces,  domestic 
scenes  and  cherished  memories. 

Dear  old  Orange  County  maintains  her  glorious 
traditions.  Her  barns  are  bulging  with  a  fresh  new 
crop  of  hay.  Her  heavy  crop  of  oats  is  harvested, 
and  her  corn  promises  to  fill  the  silos  to  the  domes. 
Her  modest  acreage  of  wheat  far  outstrips  the  west¬ 
ern  wheat  fields  in  production.  Much  of  it  is  al¬ 
ready  in  the  bins.  The  acreage  of  potatoes  is  not 
large,  but  the  yield  is  good.  Its  orchards  are  not 
numerous  or  exclusive,  but  where  cultivated  they 
are  prolific.  The  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  a  large  variety  of  crops.  First  of  all, 
however,  Orange  County  is  a  dairy  territory.  With 
the  present  price  of  milk  one  might  expect  to  find 
the  producers  discouraged  or  complaining.  I  have 
known  it  to  be  so  in  the  past  with  less  cause.  True 
they  are  not  pleased  with  the  situation.  They  do 
not  grumble.  They  are  just  a  bit  mad.  They  are 
doing  nothing  rash.  They  keep  good-natured.  Even 
laugh  at  themselves  for  being  outdone  in  the  price 
they  are  forced  to  accept  for  milk.  But  with  it  all 
there  is  a  sober  determined  tone  in  their  voices  that 
plainly  says,  “We  are  up  against  it  for  the  present, 
but  we  are  going  to  find  a  way  to  change  this  thing 
for  the  future.”  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  Orange 
County  has  struck  bottom  on  milk  returns.  These 
capable,  experienced  dairymen,  with  soil  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  cows  surpassed  nowhere  and  seldom 
equaled  have  no  intention  of  continuing  indefinitely 
to  work  for  nothing  and  board  themselves.  The 
reaction  has  already  begun.  Production  has  already 
fallen  off  about  25  per  cent.  This  is  to  some  extent 
seasonable,  but  also  due  to  light  feeding  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  determination  to  minimize  production  losses. 

In  some  respects  Orange  County  dairymen  are 
favored  over  more  distant  shippers.  Its  freight  dif¬ 
ferential  is  16  cents  from  a  central  point.  In  ad¬ 
dition  Borden's  and  Sheffield's  pay  a  regional  bonus 
because  of  local  competition  from  New  Jersey  ami 
Connecticut  markets.  A.  Brescia,  of  Montgomery, 
has  equipped  his  plant  with  modern  machinery  to 
bottle  milk  and  has  developed  a  bottle  trade  in 
Brooklyn  and  Newburgh.  The  equipment  includes 
a  600-case  electric  refrigerated  truck.  These  mar¬ 
kets  absorbs  20,000  quarts  daily,  and  Mr.  Brescia  al¬ 
ways  pays  a  little  above  the  other  dealers  in  the 
region.  However,  while  these  little  bonuses  are 
helpful,  production  costs  are  higher  and  the  bonuses 
fall  quite  short  of  making  up  enough  to  put  milk 
production  on  a  paying  basis  at  present  prices. 

Te  the  west  in  Sullivan  County  which  included  my 
recent  itinerary  Summer  boarders  are  depended  on 
for  best  money  crop,  but  this  is  the  smallest  yield 
of  all  this  year.  As  a  whole  I  should  estimate  that 
the  houses  are  running  about  25  per  cent  of  their 
capacity,  and  their  annual  income  is  all  earned  in 
eight  to  10  weeks  of  the  Summer.  The  county,  how¬ 
ever,  is  fast  developing  camp  settlements.  Families 
of  modest  means  buy  lots,  some  of  them  in  remote 
places  and  build  bungalows  of  rather  modest  design, 
usually  with  access  to  a  small  lake  or  pond  where 
the  children  amuse  themselves  in  the  water.  In 
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some  cases  clubs  and  churches  or  other  institutions 
create  camps  for  children  who  require  only  little 
supervision.  In  some  instances  proprietors  provide 
camp  accommodations  for  smaller  children  and 
charge  enough  to  cover  board  and  care.  The  terri¬ 
tory  is  about  four  hours  by  auto  from  New  York, 
and  men  employed  in  the  city  run  out  for  the  week¬ 
end  with  their  families  or  children.  The  accommo¬ 
dations  are  often  rude,  but  the  water  and  air  are 
pure.  Food  is  plentiful  and  cheap  and  many  who 
could  not 'well  afford  an  expensive  hotel  find  recrea¬ 
tion  and  health  in  these  frugal  camps. 

Incidentally  I  found  that  dairymen  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  camps  have  a  market  for  their  milk  in 
these  camps.  They  are  located  in  remote  sections. 
The  large  distributing  dealers  have  not  reached 
them,  and  the  market  is  left  to  the  producers.  Un¬ 
der  the  new  code  they  are  required  to  have  a  health 
officer's  permit  and  to  sell  only  in  bottles,  but  they 
get  10  cents  a  quart  in  bottles,  delivered,  and  at 
this  time  when  the  average  price  in  the  State  is 
about  iy2  cents  these  temporary  markets  are  help¬ 
ful.  In  the  county  seat  at  Monticello,  however,  the 
situation  is  different.  Formerly  the  producers  sup¬ 
plied  this  market  as  they  do  now  in  the  back  coun¬ 
try  camps,  but  the  larger  market  and  the  new  sani¬ 
tary  code  focused  the  trade  to  small  distributors. 
The  Dairymen’s  League  has  a  plant  at  Liberty.  It 
now  sends  milk  into  Monticello  by  truck,  and  has 
acquired  the  business  of  one  of  the  previous  dis¬ 
tributors.  Milk  is  now  retailing  there  at  6%  cents  a 
quart.  A  young  farmer  who  formerly  supplied  the 
local  market  lost  the  trade  and  now  ships  to  the 
Liberty  plant.  He  showed  a  return  which  netted 
him  55  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  a  little  more  than  9,000 
lbs.  This  is  a  little  less  than  1  2/10  cents  a  quart. 

Sullivan  County  has  good  crops  in  hay,  oats  and 
potatoes.  With  all  these  low  prices  the  farmers  of 
these  two  counties  are  cheerful  and  happy.  They 
tell  me  that  for  once  they  believe  they  are  better  off 
than  city  people.  They  have  comfortable  homes, 
abundance  to  eat,  comfortably  clad,  and  no  end  of 
work.  The  cash  income  is  cut  down  and  taxes  are 
high  and  soar  higher.  What  they  think  of  politicians 
just  now  would  make  a  book.  They  tell  you  that 
they  have  food  in  abundance,  much  of  it  rotting 
on  the  ground.  They  could  deliver  it  in  New  York 
in  four  hours  by  truck  at  the  cost  of  harvesting. 
They  read  of  millions  of  dollars  appropriated  by 
the  State  for  unemployment  relief.  They  know  that 
they  will  have  to  pay  for  this  in  taxes.  They  hare 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  officials  responsible 
for  this  money  are  either  incompetent  or  corrupt. 
They  are  slowly  coming  to  realize  that  they  are 
being  exploited.  Fortunately  it  has  not  made  them 
sour,  but  it  has  put  a  tinge  of  anger  in  their  voices, 
and  they  begin  to  want  to  know  why  poverty  should 
always  be  the  lot  of  the  men  who  produce  the  wealth 
of  the  world.  j.  j.  D. 


Milk  and  Cream  Imports 

Imports  of  fresh  cream  and  milk  into  the  United 
States  from  Canada  and  fresh,  condensed,  evaporated 
and  powdered  milk  and  cream  from  the  Netherlands 
by  customs  districts  during  the  month  of  June,  1932. 

CREAM  MILK 

From  Canada  to —  Gallons  Dollars  Gallons  Dollars 

Vermont  .  2,400  4,800 

St.  Lawrence  .  9,488  11.356  ...  .  ]  * 

Buffalo  .  60  108 

Dakota .  194  GO 

Duluth  and  Superior.  4  4  ... 

Totals  . 11.952  16.270  194  60 

CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED 
From  Netherlands  to —  Pounds  Dollars 

New  York,  unsweetened  . 21.691  1,164 

New  York,  sweetened  .  7,545  463 

New  Orleans,  sweetened  . 110.100  4,987 

Porto  Rico  .  5,040  411 

Total  from  all  sources,  $24,355. 

Summer  Meeting  of  Ohio  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society 

August  3  the  Summer  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State 
Horticultural  Society  for  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  was  held  in  Lawrence  County  at  the  orchard  of 
B.  F.  McCown  in  the  morning;  then  lunch  was  served 
and  the  crowd  of  about  300  to  400  proceeded  to  the  or¬ 
chards  of  W.  A.  Knight  and  Mr.  Shaffer,  where  the 
program  was  carried  out.  B.  F.  McCown  talked  on 
the  development  of  his  fruit  farm  and  the  raising  of  his 
family  and  interesting  some  members  of  it  in  fruit¬ 
growing.  and  the  help  his  son  is  giving  in  handling  the 
orchards.  Then  his  son,  Cecil  McCown,  talked  on  the 
present-day  culture  of  their  orchards,  and  W.  A.  Knight 
presented  a  paper  on  the  care  and  development  of 
their  orchard. 

There  was  rain  here  the  day  before,  and  that  morn¬ 
ing  early,  also  while  the  program  was  being  carried 
out  in  the  packing-house.  So  it  was  not  the  best  get¬ 
ting  around  in  the  orchard  to  see  the  fruit,  but  all  of 
us  saw  plenty,  to  convince  us  of  the  splendid  care  the 
orchards  have  had  and  the  very  promising  crops  com¬ 
ing  on.  The  McCown  orchards  of  90  acres,  with  the 
oldest  trees  35  years  old,  mostly  Rome,  have  been 
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severely  thinned,  the  ground  being  nearly  covered  with 
apples  pulled  off,  and  there  remains  almost  a  full  crop 
on  every  tree.  Rarely  can  a  blemished  apple  be  found. 
The  foliage  was  almost  perfect,  with  large  leaves, 
showing  the  effect  of  the  fertilizer  and  the  spraying 
six  times,  Bordeaux  being  used  for  later  applications, 
as  a  better  preventive  of  bitter  rot  and  other  Summer 
diseases. 

The  Knight  orchard  of  25  acres,  with  800  Rome 
trees  46  years  old,  had  been  sprayed  six  times,  and 
all  thinned  at  a  cost  of  14  cents  per  tree.  They  were 
carrying  a  lull  load  of  clean  fruit,  if  any  orchard  can 
be  said  to  bear  _  a  full  crop.  After  the  meeting  ad¬ 
journed  a  washing  demonstration  was  given  on  the 
Knight  machine  they  used  last  year.  The  analysis  of 
his  apples  before  picking  last  year  showed  .03  and 
after  washing  the  analysis  was  .007,  which  cost  just 
a  little  over  one  cent  per  bushel  for  the  10,000  bushels 
washed.  These  orchards  are  better  than  the  average 
in  this  country,  but  there  are  others  as  full  and  as 
clean,  and  others  with  less  fruit  and  poorer  quality, 
to  nothing  that  is  good  in  a  few  orchards  not  cared  for. 

After  the  talks  about  the  orchards  M.  W.  Baker  of 
the  I1.  $.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Ohio  Department  as  chief  of  the  inspection 
service  for  Ohio  crops  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  gave 
fis  the  gist  of  the  needs  and  benefits  of  inspection. 
I  hen  r  the  top-notch  address  of  the  day  was  given  by 
Dr*  H.  O.  Ramsower,  director  of  the  extension  service 
ol  the  Ohio  State  University,  about  the  doings  and 
benefits  ot  their  work  in  disseminating  information 
learned  by  research  and  experiments ;  in  other  words 
schooling  those  on  the  farms  who  cannot  attend  col¬ 
lege.  The  best  methods  are  taught  throughout  the 
press,  the  county  agricultural  agent,  by  special  meet¬ 
ings  and  demonstrations,  and  by  direct  explanations 
where  methods  have  been  practiced.  Other  notable  per¬ 
sons  from  Htate  headquarters  were  our  entomologists, 
Dr-  1  arks  and  Prof.  Houser,  and  the  bacteriologist, 
I  rot.  Pierstorff,  Prof.  Beach,  and  others,  who  made 
explanations  of  practices  and  what  are  thought  to  be 
the  best  methods  known.  u.  T.  cox. 

Lawrence  County,  Ohio. 


Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 

It  is  some  time  since  Livingston  County  has  been 
heard  from  through  your  columns,  so  I  send  these  notes. 
July  weather  has  been  very  cool,  free  from  any  extra 
heat  waves,  and  did  not  bring  with  it  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  thunder  storms.  Farmers  have  much  for  which 
to  be  thankful,  and  I  hasten  to  recognize  this  because 
there  have  been  many  drawbacks,  the  most  serious  one 
being  the  dry  weather.  Though  cool,  July  was  exces¬ 
sively  dry.  Crops  on  the  whole  are  looking  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  are  prospects  for  prices.  A  good  wheat  crop 
has  been  secured,  but  the  acreage  was  reduced  last  Fall 
to  little  more  than  was  needed  to  seed  after.  Corn 
looks  well  111  spite  of  drought,  but  oats  will  show  a 
reduced  yield.  Timothy  hay  produced  well  but  clover 
was  short  and  many  fields  yielded  only  half  a  crop.  The 
Alfalfa  crop  was  large.  The  steady  succession  of  fine 
days  gave  opportunity  to  secure  the  hay  crop  in  good 
condition.  Clover  and  Alfalfa  sown  last  Spring  have 
suffered  from  dry  weather. 

Prices  for  farm  help  are  lower  than  for  several 
years.  Still  few  farmers  keep  much  help  because  near¬ 
ly  all  available  men  are  used  in  road  construction.  Of 
course  dairymen  employ  help  all  year  round,  but  most 
others,  resort  to  the  old-time  method  of  “changing 
work.”  There  is  no  great  amount  of  unemplovment 
here.  The  annual  outlay  on  State,  county  and  town¬ 
ship  roads,  canning  factories,  building,  and  local  truck¬ 
ing,  employ  nearly  all  who  are  able  to  work. 

In  spite  of  drawbacks  the  farmers  are  not  discour¬ 
aged  beyond  hope.  They  expect  to  help  themselves  out 
ot  the  depression  and  not  look  to  government  for  aid. 
I  hey  believe  that  the  worst  is  past  and  that  prosperity, 
or  at  least  much  less  adversity,  is  on  the  way.  Mean¬ 
while  they  will  not  complain,  will  mind  their  own 
business,  raise  their  own  food,  pay  their  expenses  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  vote  as  seems  to  them  wise. 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y.  s.  e.  h. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

Drought  is  burning  up  pastures,  mowing  lots  and 
gardens,  and  hitting  corn  at  its  most  critical  stage 
Reappearance  of  Stewart’s  disease  has  been  detected 
in  corn  and  the  “scorch”  has  appeared  on  elm  tree 
leaves.  Fire  blight  has  hit  apple,  pear  and  quince 
trees. 

Over  1.000  acres  of  potatoes  were  inspected  recently 
during  the  annual  potato  field  tour  arranged  by  the 
Connecticut  Vegetable  Growers’  Association.  Fields 
ranging  from  10  to  150  acres  were  inspected  in  Tolland 
County.  Frank  Clark’s  field  in  Wapping,  of  150 
acres,  was  perhaps  the  largest  inspected. 

I  isits  to  40  4-11  gardens  in  this  section  reveals  the 
ravages  of  the  Mexican  bean  beetle,  that  is  raising 
havoc  with  beans.  However,  the  beetle  has  appar¬ 
ently  overlooked  the  pole  Limas. 

Sidney  A.  Edward,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  explained 
how  the  State  is  aiding  in  egg-quality  work,  at  Litch¬ 
field  County’s  field  day. 

Blueberries  are  selling  for  $4  to  $6.50  a  crate;  sour 
cherries,  $1.75  to  $2.25  crate ;  raspberries,  black.  $3.75 
to  $4.25  crate;  red  raspberries,  $8  to  $10  crate;  new 
potatoes,  $2.75  to  $3  bbl. ;  spinach,  50  to  65c  bu.;  scal¬ 
lions,  10  to  15c  doz.  bclis. ;  tomatoes,  $2.50  to  $3 
bu. ;  eggs,  32  to  33c  doz.  c.  b.  kxight.  “ 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

Farmers  are  cutting  their  oats  (August  3)  and  are 
having  them  thrashed  in  the  lot;  this  saves  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  re-handling  which  is  quite  an  item.  Home  farm¬ 
ers  have  finished  haying,  others  have  mowed  uplands, 
and  are  leaving  meadows  until  after  oats  are  har¬ 
vested.  Hay  and  oats  are  a  good  crop  here.  One  field 
of  about  50  acres,  not  seeded  within  17  years,  produced 
a  fine  crop  of  hay  this  year.  Corn  is  growing  nicely 
and  there  will  be  a  good  harvest  of  same. 

Cherries  were  a  big  crop,  apples  and  pears  will  be 
a  good  crop,  though  the  blight  has  taken  many  pear 
trees  this  year  in  some  sections  of  the  countv.  Quinces 
are  also  affected  by  a  blight.  Berries  of  all'  kinds  are 
plentiful,  gardens  are  looking  well. 

Poultry  men  of  Columbia,  Dutchess  and  Ulster  coun¬ 
ties,  recently  held  a  union  meeting  at  Rhiuebeck  to 
confer  on  the  subject  of  egg  auctions. 

New  native  potatoes  are  30c  a  peck;  tomatoes,  3 
lbs.  for  25c;  sweet  corn,  25c  a  doz.  ears;  cabbage,  5 
and  10c  a  head;  bunches  of  beets,  10c  for  10  beets; 
bunches  of  carrots,  10c  for  10  carrots  of  small  size  * 
cucumbers,  5c  for  2  (large)  ;  lettuce.  5  and  10c  a  head; 
string  beans,  25c  a  peck;  eggs,  25c  a  doz.;  butter, 
21c  a  lb.  k.  a.  it. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Livestock  Questions 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  R.  W.  DUCK 

Feeding  Cow  and  Pigs 

Would  you  tell  me  a  ration  to  feed  my 
family  Holstein  cow  at  present  and  when 
1  put  her  in  the  barn  this  Fall,  and  a 
ration  for  growing  two  small  pigs  now 
weighing  about  25  lbs.  each?  e.  b. 

New  York. 

A  good  grain  mixture  to  use  with 
Timothy  or  meadow  hay  would  be:  Corn, 
100  lbs.;  wheat  bran,  300  lbs.;  gluten 
feed,  300  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  200  lbs. ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  This  makes  up 
to  1.000  lbs.  of  feed.  It  contains  20  per 
cent  digestible  protein  and  74  per  cent 
total  digestible  nutrients.  It  should  be 
fed  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  the  mixture 
to  each  3  lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily. 
Dump  these  feeds  together  and  mix  thor¬ 
oughly  on  a  clean  floor. 

If  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  is  available 
(he  corn  may  be  increased  to  300  or  400 
lbs.  and  the  gluten,  oilmeal  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meals  decreased  to  100  lbs.  each., 
thereby  decreasing  the  cost  of  the  con¬ 
centrate  ration.  If  silage  is  available, 
feed  it  at  the  rate  of  about  3  lbs.  per 
100-lb.  body  weight  of  the  cow  and  feed 
the  hay  at  the  rate  of  about  1  lb.  per 
100  lbs.  body  weight  of  the  cow.  Or 
hay  alone  feed  2  lbs.  per  100  lbs.  body 
weight  daily. 

For  illustration  if  your  cow  weighs 
1,000  lbs.  and  is  giving  30  lbs.  of  3.5  per 
cent  milk  daily,  her  daily  ration  fed  twice 
daily  would  require  30  lbs.  of  corn  sil¬ 
age,  10  lbs.  of  hay,  and  10  lbs.  of  the 
•  ncentrate  mixture  as  outlined,  or  one- 
half  these  amounts  at  each  feed.  It 
would,  of  course,  not  be  practical  or 
necessary  to  weigh  the  feeds  each  time 
after  once  ascertaining  the  approximate 
amounts  by  measure  to  equal  these 
weights  would  be  sufficient.  They  should 
also  be  varied  with  the  appetite  and 
needs  of  the  cow. 

In  regard  to  the  pigs  keep  them  on 
good  pasture  as  long  as  weather  will 
permit.  In  addition  give  them  all  the 
corn,  barley  or  oats  they  will  eat,  de¬ 
pending  on  which  of  these  you  have  on 
hand.  If  3rou  have  to  buy  feed,  corn  is 
usually  the  cheapest  and  best  in  terms 
of  production  returns  per  pound  of  feed 
used.  In  addition  to  the  corn,  barley 
or  oats,  feed  the  following  mixture, 
tankage,  50  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  25  lbs. ; 
Alfalfa  meal,  25  lbs.  This  is  called  the 
trinity  or  trio  mixture  and  is  excellent 
to  supplement  the  grains  mentioned. 
Feed  the  trinity  mixture  in  the  ratio  or 
1  lb.  to  each  10  lbs.  of  grain..  In  other 
words  make  a  mixture,  say  of  corn  90 
lbs.  and  10  lbs.  of  the  trinity  mixture. 
Give  them  all  they  will  eat,  use  a  self- 
feeder  if  you  have  one  or  make  one  for 
them.  Keep  the  following  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  before  the  pigs  in  a  trough  or  box 
so  they  will  not  knock  it  over  before 
them  at  all  times :  Ground  limestone,  10 
lbs. ;  steamed  bonemeal,  10  lbs. ;  and 
salt,  10  lbs.  After  you  put  the  pigs  in 
pens  off  pasture  feed  them  same  way 
and  keep  the  minerals  before  them,  also 
give  them  some  Alfalfa  hay  in  pens. 


Feed  for  Freshening  Cows 


Corn  silage  and  Alfalfa  hay  will  be  the 
best  roughages  while  any  of  the  concen¬ 
trate  mixtures  listed  fed  at  the  rate  of 
about  4  to  G  lbs.  per  1,000  lbs.  liveweight. 
After  the  cows  freshen  they  will  be  less 
likely  to  go  off  feed  if  the  concentrate 
mixture  is  relatively  light  in  weight. 
Some  of  the  good  dairymen  in  Onondaga 
County  say  they  like  a  concentrate  mix¬ 
ture  to  weight  about  1  lb.  to  the  quart. 
Amounts  to  feed  after  they  freshen 
will  vary  some  with  different  individuals. 
One  of  the  common  rules  of  thumb  is  to 
feed  1  lb.  of  concentrates  per  day  for 
each  pound  of  butterfat.  the  cow  pro¬ 
duces  per  week.  Another,  is  to  feed  1 
lb.  of  concentrates  per  day  for  each  3  to 
4  lbs.  of  milk  produced. 

During  my  recent  visit  through  the 
Southern  States  I  found  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  dairy  herds  are  carrying  a 
predominance  of  Jersey  blood.  These 


southern  dairymen  feed  large  amounts 
of  concentrates  using  extremely  large 
amounts  of  cottonseed  meal.  Most  of 
them  feed  in  the  ratio  of  1  lb.  of  con¬ 
centrates  for  each  2Vi  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced.  As  I  remember  your  herd  they 
were  excellent  Jerseys,  and  all  good 
producers,  with  an  average  of  better  than 
5  per  cent  fat,  so  that  I  believe  you 
would  get  best  results  if  you  fed  your 
concentrates  at  the  ratio  of  not  less  than 
1  lb.  of  concentrates  for  each  3  lbs.  of 
milk  produced. 


Milking  Methods 

Is  it  harmful  to  pull  downward  with 
the  hand  the  teat  cups  as  they  are  milk¬ 
ing  a  cow?  Many  say  that  a  cow  milks 
out  quicker  when  this  is  done.  I  have 
wondered  if  an  udder  may  be  injured  by 
such  a  practice.  Is  there  harm  done 
to  the  vaccum  pump  of  a  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  or  to  the  starting  motor  each  time 
it  is  started  or  stopped?  I  have  heard 
said  that  some  stall  cocks  should  be 
opened  before  this  is  done.  K.  B. 

New  York. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of 
dairymen  that  it  is  not  harmful  to  pull 


New  Jersey  Milk  Legislation 

State  Secretary  of  Agriculture  W.  B. 
Duryee  makes  the  following  statement 
regarding  the  New  Jersey  milk  inspec¬ 
tion  law  in  effect  this  year : 

“Operation  of  the  1932  New  Jersey 
milk  legislation  has  been  successful  in 
keeping  inferior  milk  from  being  shipped 
into  the  State  and  has  substantiated  the 
claim  of  nearby  dairymen  that  they  were 
being  discriminated  against  while  dis1- 
tant  producers,  subject  to  no  regulation, 
were  shipping  undesirable  products  into 
the  State.  The  measure  was  not  passed 
until  it  had  received  the  signed  endorse¬ 
ment  of  health  officers'  associations, 
boards  of  health,  distributing  companies, 
co-operative  milk  associations,  consumer 
organizations  and  agricultural  agencies. 
Enforcement  of  the  act  is  vested  in  the 
State  Health  Department  and  in  muni¬ 
cipal  boards  or  departments  of  health. 

“Only  milk  and  cream  intended  for 
fluid  consumption  must  be  inspected  at 
the  source  of  production.  Dairy  prod¬ 


ucts  to  be  used  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses  need  only  proper  certification  of 
the  governing  body  concerned  in  the 
State  of  origin. 

“In  some  cities,  the  new  act  is  being 
administered,  with  success.  In  other 
cities  and  municipalities,  including  Trim- 
ton,  the  claim  of  inability  to  enforce  the 
act  is  advanced,  on  the  ground  that  milk 
and  milk  products  are  being  received 
from  such  States  as  Texas,  Wisconsin, 
Indiana,  Missouri  and  Illinois  and  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  city  inspector  to 
inspect  these  supplies.  The  question 
arises  as  to  what  possible  benefit  ac¬ 
crues  to  any  municipality  in  securing 
milk  supplies  a  thousand  miles  or  more 
from  the  place  of  consumption  when  ex¬ 
cellent  and  adequate  source  of  fresh  sup¬ 
plies  are  available  nearby,  readily  acces¬ 
sible  for  inspection. 

“That  the  act  is  functioning  in  the 
public  interest  is  proved  by  documentary 
evidence,  available  to  those  who  wish  it, 
that  distant  milk  and  cream  supplies  un¬ 
fit  for  human  consumption  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded  since  its  passage.  This  definitely 
substantiates  the  claim  by  nearby  pro¬ 
ducers  that  they  were  being  discriminated 


In  the  Pasture 


Kindly  send  me  the  correct  formula 
for  Fall  and  Winter  feeding  of  cows 
about  to  freshen ;  from  six  weeks  to 
freshening  and  after.  F.  L.  N. 

New  York. 

A  cow  about  to  freshen  will  usually 
calve  easier  and  produce  heavier  if  she 
is  being  fed  rather  liberally.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Expex-iment  Station  feed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  concentrate  ration  to  cows  which 
they  want  to  obtain  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  :  Rolled  barley,  GOO  lbs. ;  rolled 
oats,  400  lbs.;  wheat  bran,  600  lbs.;  co- 
eoanut  meal,  100  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  100 
lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs. ;  Soy-bean 
meal,  100  lbs. ;  salt.  25  lbs. ;  and  spent 
bone  black.  40  lbs.  This  makes  one  ton 
of  feed.  They  have  had  two  cows  that 
pi-oduced  over  1,000  lbs.  of  fat  in  365 
days  while  on  this  ration.  Alfalfa  hay, 
wet  beet  pulp  or  corn  silage  constituted 
the  roughage.  Ground  barley  and  oats 
could  be  used  instead  of  the  rolled 
product. 

When  I  was  at  the  Illinois  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  last  Fall  the  dairy  depart¬ 
ment  was  using  the  following  coneen- 
trate  mixture  for  their  test  cows:  To 
make  one  ton  of  feed :  Corn,  100  lbs. ; 
barley,  100  lbs. ;  corn  gluten  feed,  200 
lbs.;  corn  gluten  meal.  100  lbs.;  linseed 
oilmeal,  old  process,  200  lbs. ;  molasses, 
200  lbs. ;  oats,  350  lbs. ;  Soy-bean  oil¬ 
meal,  200  lbs.;  wheat,  100  lbs.;  wheat 
bran,  400  lbs.;  steamed  bonemeal,  20 
lbs. :  and  salt.  30  lbs.  All  grains  fed 
gi-ound  or  cnxshed.  If  this  mixture  seems 
too  laxative  and  the  cows  get  too  loose, 
it  might  be  well  to  reduce  or  drop  out 
the  molasses.  This  should  be  fed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Alfalfa,  or  other  legume 
roughage  and  corn  silage.  Most  authori¬ 
ties  recommend  feeding  1  lb.  of  hay  and 
3  lbs.  of  silage  per  100  lbs.  liveweight, 
and  sufficient  concentrates  to  meet  the 
production  and  body  requirements. 

In  the  case  of  the  cows  which  have 
not  yet  freshened  I  believe  it  would  be 
better  to  increase  the  wheat  bran  in  the 
mixture  used  until  after  they  freshen. 
For  cows  to  freshen  in  six  weeks  about 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  them  in 
good  thrift  and  flesh  at  calving  time. 


Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 
Handling  the  Thrashing  Joh  in  a  Maryland  Barn 


downward  on  the  teats  of  the  cow  with 
the  hands  when  milking,  some  of  the  best 
milkers  follow  this  practice.  Broken- 
down  udders  seem  to  be  the  result  of 
hereditary  influences.  That  is  cows  with 
brokeix-down  udders  seem  to  be  found 
more  frequently  in  certain  families  and 
blood  luxes  than  in  others.  Some  think 
broken-down  udders  come  from  heavy 
feeding  and  testing,  but  I  find  most  of 
the  leading  dairymen  do  not  incline  to 
this  belief. 

It  is  best  to  open  one  or  two  of  the 
stall  cocks  when  starting  and  stopping 
the  milking  machine,  particularly  in 
starting,  leave  them  open  a  minute  or 
two,  thus  giving  the  motor  a  chance  to 
get  up  a  start. 


against  by  inspection  of  their  methods 
and  premises  while  distant  producers 
subject  to  no  regulation  were  shipping 
unfit  products  into  this  State. 

“The  nearby  producers  also  have  a 
direct  economic  relationship  to  consum¬ 
ing  areas.  Their  welfare  is  reflected  in 
better  urban  business;  there  is  no  such 
close  economic  relationslxing  with  dis¬ 
tant  producing  centers.  For  this  reason, 
as  well  as  the  facility  of  inspection,  it 
is  in  the  public  intei-est  to  derive  milk 
supplies  near  the  place  of  consumption. 

“Wherever  real  efforts  are  being  made 
to  enforce  the  act  the  public  is  being 
supplied  with  a  full  complement  of  good 
milk  and  cream,  ‘bootlegging’  of  milk 
products  is  eliminated,  and  the  consumer 
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is  paying  no  more  per  quart,  due  to  ade¬ 
quate  safe  supplies. 

“Full  public  support  should  be  given 
to  the  State  Department  of  Health  aim 
to  municipal  health  agencies  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  If  these 
organizations  are  enabled  to  function 
fully  to  this  end  the  people  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  will  have  the  best  supply  of  milk  ex¬ 
isting  in  any  State  of  the  Union  and  a 
great  nearby  dairy  industry  developed, 
adding  millions  of  dollai's  of  assets  to 
New  Jersey  communities.” 


New  Hampshire  Dairy 
Records 

The  12-months’  records  of  2.53G  cows 
in  New  Hampshire  show  an  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  7,415  lbs.  of  milk  and  285  lbs. 
of  fat  per  cow,  according  to  final  tabula¬ 
tions  of  dairy  herd-improvement  associa¬ 
tion  figures  for  1931.  The  total  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  cows  amounted  to  nearlv 
19,000,000  lbs.  of  milk.  Based  on  the 
actual  prices  received  for  the  milk  or 
tjftjthe  output  per  cows  was  valued  at 
•>242.  1  he  total  income  was  nearly 

$61  4.000. 

.  Among  the  better  producers,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  each  $5  worth  of  grain  brought  a 
rise  of  $8  to  .$20  in  returns  over  feed 
costs.  Those  making  300  lbs.  or  over 
of  butterfat  handled  their  grain  more 
profitably  than  lower-producing  cows. 
Feed  costs  averaged  $48  per  cow  fox- 
home-grown  pasture  and  hay  and  $50  fox- 
purchased  concenti-ates.  Over  300  lbs. 
of  butterfat  was  averaged  by  1,134  cows. 

1X111)  the  changes  in  marketing  that 
have  occurred  in  the  last  two  years,  the 
time  of  freshening  has  become  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  herd  pi-ofits.  says  Geo. 
U.  Waugh,  dairy  specialist  with  the  New 
Hampshire  Extension  Service.  The  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  the  cows  freshening  dur¬ 
ing  X\  inter  and  Fall  months  produced  the 
greatest  amount  of  milk  and  fat.  Spring- 
cows  showed  a  slight  advantage  in  re¬ 
turns  over  feed  costs,  but  had  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  producing  heavily  during 
a  low-surplus  price  period. 


“Certified  Quality”  Meats 

A  substantial  upswing  in  the  consumer 
demand  for  government  graded  and 
stamped  beef  is  reported.  The  graded 
beef  is  certified  as  to  quality  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  its  fitness  as  human 
food.  All  meat  in  interstate  commerce 
must  qualify  as  wholesome,  but  the  qual¬ 
ity  certification  is  based  on  graduations 
of  quality  under  standards  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econo¬ 
mics. 

The  quantity  of  beef  officially  graded 
and  stamped  for  quality  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  80,  1932,  aggregated 
183,784,399  lbs.,  compared  with  103,518,- 
300  lbs.  the  preceding  year,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  77.5  per  cent.  The  service  is 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  subject  to  the  de¬ 
mand  of  packers,  slaughterers,  and  whole¬ 
salers  who  pay  for  it.  Monthly  grad¬ 
ings  and  stampings  are  now  applied  to 
more  than  20,000,000  lbs.  as  contrasted 
with  less  than  4,000,000  lbs.  a  month 
when  the  service  was  started  six  years 
ago.  The  bureau’s  beef  grading  and 
stamping  service  is  available  at  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Buf¬ 
falo,  Washington,  Erie,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Sioux  City,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  To¬ 
peka,  Wichita  and  St.  Louis. 


Some  Canadian  Holsteins 

Poseli  and  Jemima  breeding,  which 
have  always  been  popular  bloodlines,  pre¬ 
dominate  to  a  large  extent  in  a  shipment 
of  purebred  Holstein  cattle  just  pur¬ 
chased  in  Central  Canada  by  F.  L.  Heil¬ 
man  &  Son,  Cleona,  Pa.  Accompanied 
on  their  buying  trip  by  A.  B.  Brubacher, 
of  Breslau,  Out.,  an  accredited  judge, 
and  sales  agent  for  the  Waterloo  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  Club,  many  of  the 
outstanding  herds  in  that  large  breed¬ 
ing  area,  and  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Wentworth  and  Wellington,  were  visited 
by  the  purchasers,  who  wanted  early 
Fall  freshening  cows  of  nice  type  and 
quality,  and  with  official  records  to  their 
credit,  or  indicating  ability  to  produce 
profitably.  These  they  were  able  to  get, 
deep  barreled,  carryiixg  good  udders,  of 
attractive  size,  and  at  least  18  or  20 
cows  and  heifers  of  superior  merit. 

The  number  bought  totaled  45  head, 
none  over  six  years  of  age,  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  bred  for  October  freshening, 
blood-tested  and  accredited.  One  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  shipment  is  a  group  of 
three  young  October  freshening  cows 
from  the  highly  developed  herd  of  Hiram 
Dyment  &  Son,  Dxindas,  Out.  In  the 
show  ring  and  privately  this  herd  has 
long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  best 
in  Ontario. 

Another  high-class  herd  was  drawn  on 
for  three  granddaughters  of  a  cow  with 
an  official  record  of  19,700  lbs.  milk  on 
twice-a-day  milking,  while  other  animals 
were  bought  from  breeders  who  have  been 
carrying  on  constructive  work  through 
the  use  of  good  sires  and  official  testing 
for  many  years,  one  of  these  Q.  1  >• 
Whale,  of  Alma,  Out.,  who  has  been  do¬ 
ing  R.  O.  P.  work  for  15  years,  and 
from  whom  Mr.  Heilman  purchased  four 
head,  including  a  pair  of  six-year-olds. 
He  also  got  from  the  herd  of  J.  J.  Fox 
&  Son,  Guelph,  a  young  bull,  whose  five 
nearest  dams  averaged  over  20,000  lbs.  of 
milk  and  900  lbs.  of  butter,  and  whose 
full  brother  last  year  stood  third  at  the 
C.  N.  E.  and  second  at  London.  This 
bull,  now  five  months  old,  is  one  of  the 
highly  prized  animals  in  the  shipment. 
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Mare  Has  Hacking  Cough 

I  have  a  good  work  mare  which  has  a 
dry  hacking  cough.  She  has  no  cold. 

New  York.  p.  J.  h. 

It  should  be  understood  that  a  cough 
is  merely  a  symptom  of  irritation  affect¬ 
ing  some  part  or  other  of  the  breathing 
organs.  It  may  be  in  the  throat,  or  it 
may  come  from  irritation  located  in  the 
bronchial  tubes,  or  in  the  lungs,  and 
sometimes  has  its  origin  in  the  stomach. 

In  many  instances  the  horse  is  affected 
with  a  temporary  ailment,  such  as  cold 
in  the  head  (catarrh),  or  influenza, 
which  popularly  is  called  “distemper.” 
Coughing  is  also  a  prominent  symptom  in 
pneumonia,  pleurisy  and  acute  sore 
throat.  When  the  cough  is  chronic,  as 
we  suspect  it  is  in  your  mare,  heaves 
(emphysema  of  the  lungs)  is  the  most 
probable  cause.  In  that  disease,  which  is 
incurable  when  established,  the  cough  is 
deep  and  hollow  and  usually  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  expulsion  of  gas  from  the  rec¬ 
tum,  during  spasmodic  spells  of  coughing. 
A  marked  double,  bellows-like  heaving  of 
the  flanks  is  also  noticeable.  The  affected 
horse  is  also  weak  and  may  be  hidebound 
or  pot-bellied.  The  hair  is  also  harsh  and 
rough  and  the  legs  tend  to  swell  or 
“stock”  when  the  animal  stands  idle  for 
a  day  or  so,  or  even  overnight. 

While  there  is  no  permanent  remedy 
for  heaves,  the  distress  may  be  relieved 
by  the  following  procedure.  In  Summer 
let  the  mare  live  on  grass,  without  hay 
and  in  Winter  feed  her  bright  oat  straw 
or  oat  sheaves,  and  bright  corn  stover,  in¬ 
stead  of  hay.  Also  feed,  during  both 


Summer  and  Winter,  if  the  mare  works, 
some  oats,  ear  corn,  wheat  bran  and  car¬ 
rots.  Wet  all  feed  with  limewater.  Make 
the  limewater  by  slaking  quicklime  in 
soft  water,  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  of 
lime  to  one  quart  of  water.  Let  the  lime 
settle,  then  use  the  clear  liquid.  Also  al¬ 
low  access  to  block  salt  or  rock  salt  in  the 
manger.  Have  the  mare  occupy  a  box- 
stall  when  in  the  stable,  but  have  her 
work  or  take  outdoor  exercise  every  day. 
Bed  with  baled  shavings,  if  she  eats  straw 
bedding. 

Do  not  feed  any  bulky  roughage  at 
noon,  when  she  works,  and  do  not  work 
her  immediately  after  a  meal.  At  all 
times  keep  her  bowels  active.  If  there  is 
a  tendency  to  constipation,  increase  the 
allowance  of  bran  and  carrots  and,  if 
that  does  not  suffice,  mix  two  ounces  of 
raw  linseed  oil  in  the  feed  once  daily,  or 
use  medicinal  mineral  oil  in  the  same 
way,  until  the  bowels  are  regulated.  The 
dose  of  oil  may  be  increased  if  needed,  or 
a  pint  of  it  may  be  given  as  a  drench, 
slowly  and  carefully,  by  way  of  _  the 
mouth,  if  a  laxative  is  urgently  required. 
At  times  when  the  cough  is  quite  severe, 
give  the  mare  one-half  ounce  (one  table¬ 
spoon)  of  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic 
night  and  morning,  on  the  grain  feed,  or 
in  a  little  water,  by  means  of  a  dose 
syringe.  Gradually  discontinue  the  solu¬ 
tion,  when  it  is  not  longer  needed,  taking 
at  least  10  days  to  the  process.  Proprie¬ 
tory  heave  powders  will  also  give  relief 
when  the  distress  is  great. 

As  there  is  hereditary  tendency  to 
heaves,  it  would  be  best  not  to  use  the 
mare  for  breeding  purposes,  if  you  de¬ 
cide  that  she  is  plainly  affected  with  the 
disease.  If  you  decide  that  she  is  not 
heavey,  have  her  teeth  put  in  order  by  a 
veterinarian,  as  irregularities  of  the  teeth 
sometimes  cause  sufficient  irritation  to  in¬ 
duce  coughing,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
perfect  mastication  of  feed  impossible,  so 
that  indigestion  results.  That,  too,  is  a 
possible  cause  of  chronic  cough,  apart 
from  heaves. 

The  expert  should  also  rid  the  mare  of 
worms,  if  he  finds  her  infested.  ^  ou  will 
find  a  collection  of  scaly  substance 
around  the  anus,  if  worms  are  present 
and  worms  may  also  be  found  in  the 
feces.  If  you  find  no  noticeable  cause  of 
the  cough,  wet  all  feed  and  give  the  mare 
equine  cough  syrup  (Parke,  Davis  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich.)  according  to  directions 
printed  on  the  label  of  the  bottle. 

A.  S. A. 


Canker  of  Hound’s  Ear 

I  read  your  article  with  great  interest, 
entitled  “Hysteria  or  Fits  and  Babies 
in  Dogs,”  on  page  370.  I  have  a  long¬ 
eared  American  fox  and  coon  hound  that 
is  suffering  with  canker  of  the  ear.  Will 
you  give  me  a  cure  for  this  ailment? 

Pennsylvania.  R.  K.  G. 

The  disease  you  call  “canker”  techni¬ 
cally  is  termed  otitis  and  is  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavi¬ 
ties  and  ducts  of  the  ear.  Often,  it  is  in¬ 
duced  by  failure  to  dry  the  ears  after  the 
dog  has  been  tubbed  or  has  been  in  swim¬ 
ming.  It  would  be  best,  if  possible,  to 
keep  the  dog  out  of  water,  or  at  least  the 
ears  should  be  thoroughly  dried  each  time 
they  have  become  wet. 

It  is  common  to  find  the  disease  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  lop-eared  breeds  of  the  dogs, 
as  their  ears  do  not  dry  out  readily.  It 
is,  also,  most  common  and  severe  in  a 
dog  that  is  in  an  unhealthy  state  of  body, 
usually  induced  by  overfeeding  and  lack 
of  work  or  exercise.  Indigestion,  from 
unsuitable  food  and  worms,  may  also  help 
to  induce  the  disease  and  all  such  causes 
or  predisposing  causes  have  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  if  the  dog  is  to  recover  and  then 
remain  unaffected.  In  some  cases  the  dis¬ 
ease  may  be  considered  eczematous,  and 
in  others  it  may  be  associated  with  para- 
sitic  mange,  which  then  affects  the  skin 
of  the  flap  of  the  ear,  as  well  as  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  body.  In  an  established 
case  of  canker  of  the  ear  the  dog  shows 
irritation  and  pain  by  often  scratching 
the  ear  with  a  foot,  or  even  rubbing  it  on 
the  ground  or  grass.  On  examination, 
one  finds  that  the  cavity  of  the  ear  is  dis¬ 
charging  a  brown,  foul-smelling  acrid  pus. 
The  lining  of  the  ear  appears  thickened 
and  may  be  red  and  even  ulcerated,  or  it 
may  look  whitish  in  color  and  calloused. 

Local  treatment  consists  in  twice  daily 
laying  the  dog  on  its  side  and  perfectly 
cleansing  the  affected  parts  with  peroxid 
of  hydrogen,  applied  by  means  of  a  swab 


of  sterilized  cotton  tied  on  a  small  stick.. 
Use  a  new  swab  for  each  treatment  and 
then  burn  the  swab.  Be  careful  to  re¬ 
move  wax  discharge  and  all  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  found  in  the  affected  ear.  When 
that  has  been  done,  fill  the  cavity  of  the 
ear  with  a  lotion  composed  of  one  dram 
each  of  tannic  acid  and  boric  acid,  two 
ounces  of  alcohol  and  two  ounces  of  boiled 
water.  Close  the  ear  by  holding  it  be¬ 
tween  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  one  hand, 
and  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand 
massage  the  lower  parts  of  the  ear  for  a 
few  seconds.  Then  free  the  ear  and  let 
the  dog  shake  out  the  surplus  fluid.  When 
all  discharge  has  ceased  for  a  day  or  two 
discontinue  the  cleansing  of  the  ear  and 
the  applications  of  the  lotion  prescribed, 
and  simply  fill  the  cavity  of  the  ears  with 
finely  powdered  boric  acid,  night  and 
morning,  but  again  use  the  lotion  if  more 
discharge  appears.  In  addition  to  the 
local  treatment,  have  the  dog  take  very 
active  exercise,  out  of  doors  every  day. 
When  hunting  cannot  be  done,  a  good 
plan  is  to  have  the  dog  follow  an  auto 
which  should  go  slow  and  not  far  at  first. 
The  distance  and  speed  may  gradually  be 
increased  as  the  dog  improves  in  condi¬ 
tion  and  endurance.  Diet  is  highly  im¬ 
portant. 

The  erroneous  method  of  feeding  which 
tends  to  induce  “black  tongue”  in  the  dog, 
and  pellagra  in  man,  also  tends  to  cause 
canker  of  the  ear  and  all  eczematous  dis¬ 
eases  in  the  dog.  Make  raw  and  lightly 
cooked  lean  beef,  mutton,  lamb  or  horse 
flesh  the  chief  item  of  the  daily  ration. 
Do  not  feed  pork,  potatoes,  cornmeal, 
cooked  eggs,  raw  fish,  sweets  of  any  kind 
or  much  cereal  other  than  wheat  prod¬ 
ucts.  Dog  biscuits  are  suitable,  as  is 
thick  vegetable  soup  poured  upon  stale 
wheat  bread.  Use  the  broth  from  the 
cooked  meat  to  pour  on  the  stale  wheat 
bread  and  any  other  cereal  allowed.  Vege¬ 
tables  are  suitable  for  the  dog  and  help 
to  induce  healthy  conditions  which  are 
antagonistic  to  eczema  and  ear  canker. 
Allow  milk  as  a  drink,  also  plenty  of 
clean  water.  Cod-liver  oil,  given  once  01* 
twice  daily,  would  be  beneficial,  a.  s.  a. 


Livestock  Sales 

Aug.  30.  —  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association,  10th  annual  consignment 
sale,  Pomfret  Center,  Vt. ;  D.  H.  Rikert, 
sale  manager,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 


TREAT  SWELLINGS 

While  Horse  Works 

Great  liniment!  Old  re¬ 
liable  Absorbine  gets 
right  after  any  lameness 
caused  by  swollen  ten¬ 
dons — by  strain  or  sprain — brings  quick 
relief — and  keeps  horse  working.  It 
never  blisters,  never  removes  hair. 
Great  antiseptic,  too!  Aids  healing  of 
open  sores,  cuts,  galls,  boils.  Econom¬ 
ical.  Little  goes  far.  Large  bottle, 
$2.50.  Any  druggist.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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JERSEYS 

TENTH  ANNUAL  SALE 

Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’  Assn. 

Pomfret,  Vt.— August  30th. 

50  REGISTERED-5GRADE  JERSEY  COWS 

All  young,  all  accredited,  all  fresh  or  close  springers- 
Many  blood-tested  with  certificates. 

An  opportunity  to  buy  real  Jerseys  at  your  own  price. 
Send  for  catalog. 

A.  E.  Sherburne,  Sec.,  N.  Pomfret,  Vt. 

I>.  II.  Rikert,  Sales  Mgr.,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 


GUERNSEYS 


ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 


from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


HOLSTEINS 


Maryland  Holstein  Nursery 

OFFERS  SX  KING  0RMSBY  CHANGE 

Bom  Feb.  8,  1931,  Ormsby-Colantha  cross.  His 
dam  derives  75  per  cent  of  her  blood  from  Dutch- 
land  Colantha  Change  who  completes  a  four  direct 
generation  group  of  30-lb.  cows.  If  his  breeding  fits 
your  herd,  his  price  also  fits. 

JOHN  M.  DENNIS  &  SON,  Essex  Farms,  Riderwood,  Md. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


II  A  ID  V  rAUIC  Good  selection  for  sale  at  all  times 
IBIIII  tvHJ  Fully  Accredited,  Blood-Tested 
Guernseys,  Jersevs,  Holsteins.  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J 


Cows  For  Sale 

E.  C.  TALBOT 


T.  B.  Tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys  in  carload  lots, 
60  day  retest  guaranteed. 
Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Colp  in  Truck  Load  Lots— Accredited, 
r  UI  Jolv  blood-tested  Wisconsin,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cows.  CHARLES  H.  BRAGG  -  Holley,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Aberdeen-Angus  Beet  Cattle  let  on  the  breeding  and 

feeding  of  beef  cattle  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  •  WORTON,  MO. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 


SHEEP 


DORSET  AND  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Pure-breds  and  Grades,  Rams  and  Ewes,  lambs  and 
yearlings,  open  or  bred.  Prices  in  keeping  with  the 
times.  All  stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  &  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS 
Arthur  Dunks,  Manager,  Allamucliy,  N.  J. 


Shropshire  Yearling  Ram  and  Ewes  e“  ®Id“ 

Sired  by  the  best  rams  in  this  country.  Priced  to  sell. 
Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons  -  Lodi,  New  York 


For  Sale ! 


4  Tunis  Ewes  and  1  Rani,  $75. 

KEIKOUT  FARMS  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


Registered  corriedale  rams— The  Breed  of 

the  Future.  J.  RUSSELL  SMITH  -  Round  Hill,  Ya. 


SWINE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington.  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Shippers  of  Quality  Pigs 

Berkshire  &  0.  I.  C.  —  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

Choice,  carefully  selected  Young  Porkers  all  ready 
for  the  feed  trough — 

6  Weeks  Old  -  $2.00  each 

7-8  Weeks  Old  -  $2.25  each 

9-10  Weeks  Old  -  $2.50  each 

tO%  Discount  on  orders  20  pigs  or  more. 

Ship  any^number  C.  O.  D.  oil  approval.  Vt.,  Conn.,  Pa. 
pigs  20c  extra  to  cover  vaccination.  Send  in  your 
onier  and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs.  Our  guarantee — 
A  square  deal  at  all  times. 

CHESTER  WHITE,  DUROC 
and  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  faints.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Crated  free. 

6  to  8  weeks  old.  $2.25  each  Sent  C.O.D.  or  check 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.00  each  or  money  order 

Add  25o  each  on  Conn,  and  Vt.  orders  for  inoculation. 
SPECIAL  SELECTION  of  10  to  12  weeks  old 

Boars  for  breeding .  £35.00  each 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON,  MASS. 

834  Boston  Post  Road  -  Tel.  Waltham  0888 

500  Pigs  (Free  Rangers) 

Chester- Yorkshire  Crossed  6-7  Weeks,  §2.25 

Chester- Berkshire  Crossed  f  8  “  2  50 

Poland- Hampshire  Crossed  >9  “  2.75 

Hampshire-Duroc  Crossed  l  10  “  3.00 

Shortnose  Yorkshire  Crossed  J  12  “  3.50 

EINE  SIIOATS  -  $4.00-$4.50-$5.00 

Fancy  young  boars  at  bargain  prices.  Your  boar  is  of 
vital  importance.  A  husky  pig  will  be  a  tine  hog  be¬ 
fore  snow  flies. 

C.  DAVIS  BOX  II  CONCORD.  MASS. 

(Farm  cleared  and  operated  since  tes3) 

Reliable  Pigs  tow  Prices 

Selected  front  large  type  boars  and  sow  s.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wks.  old,  $2.00,  7-8  wks.  old.  $2.25,  8-9  wki.  old.  $2.50 
10-12  wks.  old,  $3.00.  Chester  Whites,  7-8  wks.  old,  $3.50. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 

1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  31.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 

SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  laige, 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7-8  wks.  old,  $2.00  ea.  8-10  wks.  old,  $2.25  ea. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order;  and  in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days 
with  the  pigs  return  them  at  my  expense. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN.  MASS. 

P,  S.— Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  $4.00  ea. 

PIGS  AND  SH0A1S 

$3.00;  10  weeks,  $3.50;  12  weeks,  $4.00.  50  lb.  JShoats 
$5.00  crated.  Send  remittance  to  save  you  C.O.D.  charge 
or  C.O.D.  All  breeds.  State  2nd  choice,  size  and  breed 
wanted,  plense.  Write  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 

REG.  C  WlllCr  All  ages  for  sale.  F,  M.  Puttlng- 
UuROC  Off  111  K-  ton  A  Sou,  Merrlfleld  N.  Y. 

n  1  e’o  Fed.  Shoats,  either  sex.  Fall  pigs  ready  Sept. 

U.  1.  V  O.  15.  All  at  low  prices.  R.  HILL,  Seneci  Fills,  N.  T. 

DOGS  | 

IVTEWFOUNDLAND  MALE  PUPPIES— Beauties, 
IY  black  with  white  markings;  just  a  month  old; 

thoroughbreds  and  eligible  for  registration  in 
American  Kennel  Club.  Wonderful  with  children :  just 
the  kind  to  keep  prowlers  off  your  property.  Price 
$25.  C.  CORNISH.J141  Halsted  Street,  East|  Orange,  M.  J. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Ne,Tr™y7pa?rm 

WJABBIT  Hounds,  Coon  Hounds,  Fox  Hounds* 
JK,  Always  shipped  on  approval.  POXY  FARM,  I!imrod,.\.  Y 

Farm  Raised  Fox  Terriers  ^r^Se, 

PONIES 

CL  si _ 1  D _ •  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 

Onetlana  ronies  mares  with  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right,  k.  B.  PORTER  POUT  FARMS,  Atwater. Ohia 


RABBITS 


MATURED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealands 
and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock.  Specially 
priced  $3.00  each.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pedigreed  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits 

2  to  6  months  old.  $3.00  a  pair  and  up. 

THE  WARNER  RABBITRY,  Livingston.  N.  Y. 


Rahhito  &  <SnnnliPC  Fully  descriptive  catalog,  10  cts. 

ridUUIlS  a  ouppilos  Albert  Facey,  Jr..  Inc..  D-14,  Wallkill,  N.  » 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
aeeount  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 
sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
3.13  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


An  Opportunity  to  Sell  Surplus  Stock 

In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  better  livestock  we  will  publish  the  Annual 
Dairy  and  Livestock  Issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  on  September  3. 

This  Annual  Dairy  and  Livestock  Issue  will  contain  a  wealth  of  valuable  and  timely 
information  of  interest  to  all  breeders.  Prominent  writers  will  discuss  the  merits  of 
all  the  leading  breeds.  It  will  be  attractively  illustrated  with  original  photographs  of 
typical  animals  of  all  the  breeds. 

This  Annual  Dairy  and  Livestock  Issue  offers  breeders,  who  have  stock  for  sale,  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  solicit  the  trade  of  more  than  250.000  eastern  farmers  and 
breeders.  These  readers  offer  an  excellent  market  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  good  stock. 

Many  farmers  are  now  taking1  advantage  of  the  present  low  prices  to  im¬ 
prove  their*  herd  and  they  are  ready  to  buy  stock  whenever  they  see  offers 
that  are  attractive  to  them. 

If  you  have  any  stock  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to  have  an  attractive  advertisement  in 
this  issue.  Many  of  the  leading  breeders  of  the  East  have  already  reserved  space  in  this 
issue  and  you  will  he  proud  to  have  your  announcement  appear  with  these  other  reliable 
breeders.  All  advertisements  will  he  properly  classified  and  even  small  advertisements 
will  be  read  with  interest.  We  know  that  you  will1  be  pleased  with  the  business  you  will 
receive  from  an  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

Our  special  low  livestock  rate  of  65  cents  per  line  or  $9.10  per  inch  enables 
every  breeder  to  have  a  good  prominent  advertisement' in  this  issue  at  only  a 
small  investment.  It  will  be  necessary  to  send  your  copy  and  instructions 
promptly  now  in  order  to  reach  us  before  the  issue  goes  to  press — August  24. 

(References  required  from  all  new  advertisers.) 

LIVE  STOCK  DEPARTMENT  — THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
August  20.  In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 
MILK 

August:  League-pool:  Class  1.  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A.  80c;  Class  2B,  $1.00:  Class  3,  95c. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1.  $1.59;  Class  2, 
$1;  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  22%c;  extras,  92 
score,  21  Vic;  firsts,  87  to  91  score,  17  to  21c; 
ladles,  14  to  10c;  packing  stock,  11  to  13c; 
sweet  fancy,  2414c;  extras.  23%c;  firsts,  17 
to  22V4c;  renovated,  17%c;  centralized,  20%c. 
EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums.  29 Vi e ;  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings.  24  to  27%c:  standard.  20  to  23c;  near¬ 
by  under  grades,  17  to  19c:  browns,  special 
pack,  30c:  standards,  22  to  23c:  mixed  colors, 
special  pack.  25  to  20c ;  standards,  45  lbs.,  22c; 
rehandled  receipts.  45  lbs.,  18V4c:  mediums,  13 
to  10c:  Pacific  Coast,  fresh  specials,  27  %c; 
standards,  23%  to  25Vic. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  100  lbs.,  $8;  bulls,  $3.50:  cows.  $3.50; 
calves,  best.  $7.50:  common  to  good.  $4.50  to 
$C;  sheep,  $3;  lambs,  $0.75;  hogs,  $5.25. 
DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  10c;  good  to  choice,  C 
to  9c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2 %  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds.  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  17c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
21c;  small  breeds,  best,  15c:  roosters,  8c; 
ducks,  13c:  geese,  12c;  rabbits,  lb.,  5  to  12c. 
DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 
Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  20c:  fair  to  good.  18  to 
23c;  roosters,  13c;  fowls,  17c:  ducks,  14c;  tur¬ 
keys,  No.  1,  20c;  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  25c; 
graded,  25c;  dark,  doz..  $2;  culls,  $1.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bskts.,  25c  to  $2.  Raspberries,  Jer¬ 
sey  and  up-river,  5  to  13c.  Cherries.  Eli.,  red, 
sour,  12-qt.  bskt.,  50  to  75c;  4-qt.  bskt.,  15  to 
25c;  qt.,  4  to  8c;  black,  sour.  4-qt.  bskt.,  20  to 
35c.  Blackberries,  Jersey  and  up-river,  qt..  4 
to  8c.  Huckleberries,  Jersey,  Del.  and  Md., 
qt.,  5  to  11c:  Jersey,  cultivated,  qt.,  30  to  50c; 
Me.,  qt.,  8  to  18c;  N.  S.,  qt.,  15  to  20c;  Pa., 
<>t.,  8  to  15c.  Strawberries,  Cal.,  pt.,  12  to 
15c.  Cantaloupes,  Del.  and  Md.,  crate,  25c  to 
$1.75.  Peaches,  N.  C.,  mixed  varieties,  crate, 
50c  to  $1.50;  bu.  bskt.,  75c  to  $2;  N.  C.,  Hale, 
crate,  $1.25  to  $2.25;  bu.  bskt.,  $1.75  to  $3; 
S.  C.,  crate,  00c  to  $1.75:  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  Ga., 
crate,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  Del.  and  Md..  bskt.  or 
crate,  50e  to  $1.50;.  %  bu..  35  to  65c:  Jersev, 

mixed  varieties,  crate.  50c  to  $1.50;  Jersey, 

bu.,  25c  to  $1.25;  Jersey,  %  bu.  bskt.,  25  to 
50c:  Pa.,  mixed  varieties,  crate,  $1.25;  bu. 
bskt.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Pears,  En.,  Clapps,  bu. 

bskt..  40c  to  $1.25.  Watermelons,  Sn.,  car, 
$125  to  $335. 

POTATOES 

Md.,  bskt..  60  to  65c:  Jersey.  100-lb.  bag,  50c 
to  $1:  150-lb.  bag,  $1.25  to  $1.40:  L.  I.,  150 

lbs..  75c  to  $1.03;  100  lbs.,  $1;  bulk.  180  lbs., 
$1.05  to  $1.75:  00-lb.  bag.  $1.05.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  Ga.,  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.13:  S.  C.,  bskt.,  50c 
to  SI;  yellow,  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25;  bbl.,  $3  to 

rtn 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.,  50c:  cabbage,  bu..  75c:  carrots, 
bu.  bskt.,  65c:  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.75;  corn,  Va., 
bag.  $1.25:  Jersey,  white,  bag.  50c  to  $1;  Gold¬ 
en  Bantam,  bskt.,  25c  to  75c;  crt..  75c  to  $1.50; 
bag,  $1.75:  L.  I.,  white,  100  ears.  $1  to  $1.75; 
eggplant,  bu.,  50c;  lettuce,  bu.,  $1:  onions.  50 
lbs.,  $1.35;  parsley,  bu..  75c:  peas,  bu.,  $2: 
peppers,  bu.,  50c:  spinach.  Ini.,  75c:  cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  $1.25:  kohlrabi,  100  bchs.,  $3:  Lima 
beans,  bu..  $1.75:  squash,  bu..  50e:  tomatoes. 
Md.,  lug.  25  to  60c;  South  Jersey,  crate.  30  to 
70c;  Jersey,  20-qt.  crate,  20  to  40c:  Jersey,  6- 
till  carrier.  50c  to  $1;  Jersey,  handle  bskt..  15 
to  40c:  Upper  Jersey,  crate,  50c  to  $1;  Pa., 
bskt.,  15  to  40c:  repacked,  crate.  $1  to  $1.75; 
carton,  $1.25  to  $1.50:  watercress,  100  bclis.,  $2. 
GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red,  69%c:  corn,  No.  2,  yellow, 
47c;  oats,  No.  2,  white.  29V4c;  rye,  48%c. 
FEEDS 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran,  $16.85;  standard  middlings.  $17.85;  Red- 
dog.  $23.85;  hominy  feed,  $17.25;  cottonseed 
meal,  $22.60. 

HAY 

Hay,  No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $17;  No.  3,  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $16. 


Retail  Prices  at  N.  Y.  Public 
Markets  . 

(Quotations  are  by  pound  unless  otherwise 
specified.) 

Butter.  25  to  27c;  eggs,  doz..  30  to  35c;  chick¬ 
ens.  35  to  45c;  potatoes,  2  to  3c;  apples,  doz., 
40  to  50c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  20  to  60c;  black¬ 
berries,  qt.,  15  to  20c;  peaches,  doz.,  25  to  35c; 
sweet  corn,  doz.,  35  to  40c;  string  beans,  15c. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  an  abundance  of  most  produce 
on  the  Boston  market  during  the  past  week 
with  nearby  fruits  and  vegetables  providing 
the  bulk  of  supply.  Prices  ranged  compara¬ 
tively  low  with  apples,  cabbage,  celery  and 
onions  draggy.  Wool  continued  inactive.  Poul¬ 
try.  eggs  and  butter  were  moderately  firm. 

Apples.— Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Mar¬ 
ket  draggy.  Native  all  varieties  small  20  to 
50c.  Astraehans  best  75c  to  $1.25.  Transpar¬ 
ents  large  ord.  50  to  75c:  fancy  $1  to  $1.25 
std.  bu.  box.  N.  .1..  Del  and  Md.,  Williams  75 
to  85c.  Duchess  50  to  75e  bu.  bskt. 

Beans. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  Native  green  and  wax  50  to  S5c, 
few  $1.  Shell  50c  to  $1,  few  $1.25.  Lima  $1.50 
to  $2.50,  few  $3  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  20  to  35c  std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair 
32-qt.  crts.  Native  10  to  15c,  few  fancy  higher 
qt.  Me.  10  to  16c  qt. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  20  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  25  to  60c.  few  65c.  Cut  off  50 
to  85e.  few  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Calif,  bchs.  $1.50 
to  $1.75  crt. 

Cauliflower.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  light.  Native  0  to  15  hds.  ord.  50  to 
75c,  few  best  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  Native  18  bchs.  ord.  60c  to  $1.  best 
$1.25,  few  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  $1.50  to 
$1.75  2-3  crt.  Calif.  $1.25  to  $2  %  crt.  Mich. 
25  to  35'c  highball  crt. 

Corn. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  4  to  6  doz.  yellow  ord.  50c  to  $1,  best 
$1.10  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 
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Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good 
for  best.  Hothouse  native  best  $3  to  $3.50; 
poorer  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Outdoor  $1  to  $2.50  std. 
bu.  box.  Del  and  Md.  50  to  90c  bu. 

Lettuce.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  18  heads  outdoor  mostly  20  to  40c.  few 
50c.  _  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  50c  to  $2  crt. 
N.  Y.  Big  Boston  best  60  to  75c,  poorer  25  to 
50c  24  heads. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Yel¬ 
low  native  60  to  75c  bu.  box.  Mass.  med.  size' 
00  to  65c  50  lbs.  Va.  and  N.  J.  65  to  75c  50 
lbs.  Iowa  65  to  70c  50  lbs. 

Parsley. — Supply  light,  demand  fair.  Native 
40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes.— Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  65  to  80c  std.  bu.  box.  Va  and  Md. 
$2.15,  few  $2  bbl.  N.  J.  Cobblers  mostly  $1.10 
to  $1.15  100  lbs. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  on 
best.  Native  outdoor  50  to  60  bchs.  25  to  50c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Raspberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
32-qt.  crate  Native  10  to  13c.  few  15c  pt.  N. 
Y.  10  to  15c  jit.  Me.  12  to  15c  pt. 

Romaine. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  20  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native  best  40  to  60c,  poorer  low  as  10c 
bu.  box. 

Tomatoes.  - —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good 
for  best.  Native  hothouse  5  to  10c,  few  12%c 
lb.  Outdoor  $1  to  $1.50  (4  box.  Trellised  fancy 
$1.25  to  $1.75,  few  $2  20  to  25-lb.  bskt.  Va. 
lugs  ord.  50  to  60c.  Md.  lugs  55  to  85c.  N. 
J.  20-qt.  crt.,  50  to  85c. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  rutabaga  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  N. 
J.  85  to  90c  50-lb.  bag.  Va.  $1.40  to  $1.50  100 
lbs. 

Hay.  —  Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
slow,  market  unchanged.  No.  1  Timothy  $17.50. 
No.  2  'Timothy  $16.50.  Clover  mixed,  red,  No. 
1,  $16.75  ton.  Alfalfa  no  sales. 

Butter. — Market  firm.  Creamery  extras  21%c. 
Firsts  19%  to  21c.  Seconds  18  to  19c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras  32  to  34c.  White  extras  27  to  28c.  Fresh 
eastern,  25  to  28c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
about  steady.  Fowl  western  4  to  5  lbs.  17  to 
19c;  3  to  3%  lbs.,  14  to  16c.  Roosters  12  to 
13c.  Chickens  large  21  to  23c;  small  19  to  21c. 
Broilers  native  20  to  22c.  Chickens  native  25 
to  28c  lb.  Live  poultry  firm.  Fowl  17  to  18c. 
Leghorns  14  to  15c.  Chickens,  large  17  to  18c, 
small  16  to  17c.  Broilers  14  to  16c.  Roosters 
8c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
extras  19  to  20c;  firsts  18  to  18%c.  Fresh  ex¬ 
tras  14  to  14  %c:  firsts  13%  to  14c.  Western 
held  extras  18  to  19c.  Firsts  16%  to  17%e. 
Fresh  extras  13%  to  14c.  Firsts  13  to  13 %c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — Market  quiet,  demand  light. 
N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.25  to  $3.50.  Calif, 
small  white  $3.76  to  $4.25.  Yellow  eyes  $3.25 
to  $3.50.  Red  kidney  $3  to  $3.50.  Lima  $5.25 
to  $5.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.- — Market  quiet,  demand  slow,  prices 
slightly  firmer. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  14  to  15c 

clothing  11  to  12c;  %  blood,  combing  14  to  15c, 

clothing  11  to  12c:  %  blood,  combing  14  to  15c' 

clothing  11  to  12c;  %  blood,  combing  14c,  cloth¬ 

ing  11  to  12c. 


clothing  20  to  21c:  Terr,  fine,  combing  35  to  37c! 


BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  barely  normal,  market  about 
steady,  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $4.50  to  $5. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  moderate,  mar¬ 
ket  generally  unchanged,  demand  onlv  fair. 

Cows — Common  and  medium  $3  to '$4.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1.75  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $1.50  to  $4. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $3.50  to  $6. 50- 
cull  and  common  $2  to  $3.50. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  about  normal,  market 
mostly  steady  with  last  week,  demand  fair  for 
better  grades,  slow  for  others.  Choice,  head. 
$9.i  to  $110;  good,  $80  to  $95;  medium,  $45  to 
$80;  common,  $40  to  $45. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

A\  holesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
5%  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows 
fresh  milk,  registered,  $100  to  $150;  cows’ 
fresh  milk,  grades,  choice,  $80  to  $90;  cows’ 
fresh  milk,  grades,  good.  $65  to  $75;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  medium.  $50  to  $60-  cows 
fresh  milk,  grades,  common,  $25  to  $45;  beef 

cows  and  bulls.  100  ibs..  $4  to  $5;  veal  calves 
milk  fed,  prime,  $6  to  $6.50:  veal  calves,  milk 
led.  good.  $4.50  to  $5;  lambs,  choice  to  good.  $5 
to  $6;  chickens,  live,  large  breeds,  lb.,  25  to 
27e:  broilers,  average.  2%  lbs.  or  more,  lb., 

23  to  25c:  fowls,  mixed  breeds,  live,  lli  14 

to  16c;  eggs,  mixed,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  26  to 
28c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt..  12 
to  1 4c;  milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  sold  from 
stores,  qt..  10c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  15  to  lee- 

cream.  heavy,  qt.,  55  to  60c;  butter,  farmers’ 
delivery,  lb..  25c:  butter,  creamery,  prints  and 
rolls,  lb.,  23  to  24c:  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb., 

24  to  25c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  17  to  19c- 

cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10  to  13c;  eggs,  local,’ 
iresh,  doz.,  33  to  35e;  eggs,  western,  fresh! 
doz..  19  to  21c:  chickens,  native,  roasters,  lb  , 
36  to  38c:  broilers,  native,  fancy,  lb  30  to 
35c;  ducks,  lb.,  19  to  21c;  fowl's,  lb..  21  to 
22c:  corn,  yellow,  Bantam,  doz.,  19  to  23c; 
raspberries,  red,  qt.,  20c;  blueberries,  qt  12 
t0  !5e.  f.  A.  0. 


Events  of  the  Week 

New  Secretary  of  Commerce. — Rob¬ 
ert  P.  Lamont  resigned  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Aug.  3  and  the  appointment 
of  Roy  Dikeman  Chapin  of  Detroit  as 
his  successor  was  announced  immediately 
afterward  by  President  Hoover.  Mr.  Cha¬ 
pin  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Motor  Car  Company. 

International  Convention  for 
Treatment  of  Wounded. — The  conven¬ 
tion  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  wounded  and  sick  of  armies  in  the 
field  and  the  convention  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  were  pro¬ 
claimed  by  President  Hoover  Aug.  4  and 
became  effective  for  the  United  States. 
Roth  treaties  were  signed  for  the  United 
States  and  40  other  countries  at  Geneva 
.Tuly  27,  1929,  and  were  approved  by  the 
Senate  at  the.  recent  session.  The  con¬ 
ventions  provide  for  humane  treatment 
and  ban  reprisals  against  prisoners  of 
war,  and  set  forth  in  detail  measures  for 
alleviating  the  distress  of  the  wounded 
and  sick. 

Fire  in  Chicago. — Damage  estimated 
at  $6,000,000  was  caused  Aug.  4  by  a 
spectacular  fire  near  22nd  and  Sanga¬ 


mon  Streets,  Chicago,  which  destroyed 
the  Quincy  Grain  Elevator  and  most  of 
tlie  plant  of  the  Omaha  Packing  Com¬ 
pany.  Half  the  city’s  fire  apparatus  was 
concentrated  at  the  scene. 

Strike  Outrages  in  Ohio. — Follow¬ 
ing  another  dynamite  blast  in  the  strike- 
ridden  coal  fields  of  Athens  County,  O., 
indignant,  citizens  announced  Aug.  7  for¬ 
mation  of  a  vigilance  committee  to  com¬ 
bat  “this  reign  of  terror  and  sabotage.” 
The  dynamiting  of  a  house  at  Jackson¬ 
ville  and  near  rioting  at  Gloucester  were 
the  latest  developments  in  the  desultory 
warfare  that  has  gripped  the  county 
since  the  bituminous  coal  strike  was 
called,  April  1.  The  home  of  Daniel  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  mine  employe,  was  wrecked  by 
the  explosion.  Damage  was  estimated 
officially  at  about  $6,000.  A  disorderly 
crowd  at  Gloucester  was  dispersed  by 
National  Guardsmen  with  the  use  of 
tear-gas  bombs.  The  soldiers  were  called 
by  local  authorities  who  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  break  up  the  crowd. 

Poultry  Thieves  in  Sullivan  Co., 
-N.  Y. — Poultry-raisers  of  Sullivan  Coun¬ 
ty,  roughly  estimated  Aug.  7  that  be¬ 
tween  2.000  and  3.000  fowls  of  various 
kinds  have  been  stolen  in  the  past  four 
months,  and  Leon  Stratton  of  Monticello 
estimated  that  raids  on  bis  coops  had  cost 
him  about  500  chickens.  Thieves  have 
been  active  in  Monticello.  Sackett’s  Lake, 
Towner,  Bridgeville  and  Maplewood  ham¬ 
lets.  The  raiders  take  only  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  fowls  at  a  time,  apparently  be¬ 
lieving  that  by  this  “nibbling”  process 
the  thefts  will  not  be  readily  discovered. 
The  raids  have  been  systematically  car¬ 
ried  out. 

Welland  Canal  Opened. — The  "Wel¬ 
land  Canal,  permitting  passage  of  the 
largest  Great  Lakes  vessels  to  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  was  dedicated  Aug.  6  at  Welland, 
Ont.  The  largest  freighter  on  the  lakes, 
the  Lemoyne.  carried  a  record  cargo  of 
wheat  through  the  great  locks.  The"  Earl 
of  Bessborough,  Governor  General  of 
Canada ;  Prime  Minister  It.  B.  Bennett 
and  the  leaders  of  the  empire  government 
delegations  which  came  to  Car.uda  for 
the  Imperial  Economic  Conference  at  Ot¬ 
tawa  were  present  as  the  Lemoyne  for¬ 
mally  opened  the  canal,  which  lias  been 
in  use  for  many  months. 

Home  Loan  Bank  Board. — President 
Hoover  named  the  members  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Aug.  6 
with  former  Representative  Franklin  W. 
Fort,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey,  one  of 
the  original  Hoover  men  of  1928,  as  the 
chairman.  The  other  members  are  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Best  of  Pittsburgh  and  Dr.  John 
M.  Grier  of  Rosewood,  Ohio,  Republicans, 
and  Nathan  Adams  of  Dallas,  Texas,  and 
M.  Morton  Bodfish  of  Chicago,  Demo¬ 
crats. 

Iowa  Seeks  a  Loan. — A  loan  of  $20,- 
000,000  is  sought  by  Iowa  from  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  to  take 
care  of  problems  of  its  State  treasury. 
State  Treasurer  Ray  Johnson  and  At¬ 
torney  General  John  Fletcher  left  Aug. 

6  for  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  confer  with 
Finance  Corporation  officers.  About 
$15,000,000  is  needed  to  pay  outstanding 
claims  against  the  State  sinking  fund, 
for  public  deposits  and  $2,500,000  would 
be  used  for  future  claims,  with  a  like 
amount  to  satisfy  outstanding  anticipa¬ 
tory  warrants. 

Airplane  Accidents. — An  army  re¬ 
serve  officer  and  his  student  pilot  were 
instantly  killed  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Aug. 

7  when  their  plane  went  into  a  220-foot 
nose  dive  and  crashed  near  Bowman 
Field.  The  dead  are  Lieut.  Earl  C.  Gib¬ 
son  of  JEventon,  Ohio,  a  reserve  officer  of 
the  325th  Observation  Squadron,  Armv 
Air  Corps,  and  Slierley  Pope  Monroe  o'f 
Lebanon  Junction,  Ky.,  a  civil  engineer 
for  the  Kentucky  Highway  Department. 
Witnesses  said  the  plane  veered  upward, 
slipped  into  a  left  bank,  then  crashed 
nose  first.  Doyle  Kennedy  and  Harry 
L.  Reed,  Houston,  Tex.,  mechanics,  were 
killed  in  an  airplane  crash  Aug.  7.  A 
wing  collapsed  as  they  flew  beneath  a 
lightning-lighted  cloudbank  a  mile  south 
of  Little  York,  Tex.  Max  Jones  of  Hous¬ 
ton,  owner  of  the  plane,  who  witnessed 
the  accident,  said  he  believed  a  bolt  of 
lightning  ripped  off  the  wing.  Other 
observers  expressed  the  opinion  a  gust 
of  wind  was  responsible.  The  plane  fell 
500  feet. 

A  Great  Credit  Organization. — The 
creation  of  New  York  banks  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  tentatively  called  the  Com¬ 
modities  Credit  Corporation,  with  capi¬ 
tal  that  may  reach  $100,000,000,  as  the 
core  of  a  far-reaching  campaign,  inspired 
and  directed  by  Eugene  Meyer,  for  break¬ 
ing  the  depression  through  a  direct  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  deflation  of  raw  material 
prices  is  nearing  completion,  it  was 
stated  Aug.  8.  The  corporation,  which 
is  to  make  loans  to  consumers  of  raw 
materials  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
stocks  for  manufacturing  purposes,  will 
be  supplemented  by  projects  designed  to 
remove  from  the  commodities  markets  the 
overhanging  threat  of  the  wheat  and  cot¬ 
ton  held  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
and  its  affiliated  organizations.  The  fi¬ 
nancing  activities  of  the  new  corporation 
will  not  be  limited  to  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  will  include  copper,  steel  and 
every  other  form  of  raw  material.  The 
corporation,  it  is  expected,  will  confine 
its  _  activities  strictly  to  the  financing  of 
legitimate  manufacturers  who  will  use 
the  materials  purchased  to  make  finished 
goods. 
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Railroad  Loan. — “The  field  of  man¬ 
agerial  discretion”  among  railroads  was 
invaded  again  Aug.  8  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  required 
as  a  condition  to  its  approval  of  a  three- 
year  loan  asked  by  the  Missouri  South¬ 
ern  Railroad  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  that  the  company 
agree  not  to  pay  its  executives  and  offi¬ 
cials  more  than  $10,009  a  year  during 
the  life  of  the  loan.  It  was  the  second 
time  that  the  commission  used  its  au¬ 
thority  over  reconstruction  corporation 
loans  to  influence  the  policies  of  railway 
management.  It  required,  in  approving 
a  loan  to  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco 
railway,  that  the  road  bring  about  ma¬ 
terial  reductions  in  its  capitalization  and 
fixed  interest  requirements. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Treaty. — The  ad¬ 
ministration’s  method  of  negotiating  the 
St.  Lawrence  Treaty  was  criticized  Aug. 
8  by  Delos  M.  Cosgrove,  vice-chairman  of 
the  Port  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  told  the  Institute  of  Poli¬ 
tics  that  although  New  York’s  interests 
are  profoundly  affected  by  the  treaty 
“yet  the  representatives  of  the  State  were 
uninformed  as  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
until  they  were  printed  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers.”  After  pointing  out  that  New 
York  would  assume  a  large  share  of  the 
development  of  the  United  States’  side 
of  the  international  section  of  the  river, 
Mr.  Cosgrove  said  that  an  agreement 
between  the  State  and  the  Federal  ad¬ 
ministration  would  have  been  important 
in  assuring  early  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  chairman  of 
the  Albany  Port  Authority  and  president 
of  Hie  New  1  ork  State  Waterways  As¬ 
sociation,  criticized  the  St.  Lawrence 
treaty  as  one  that  meant  the  ultimate 
expenditure  of  $1,350,000,000  instead  of 
$543,000,000  as  estimated.  He  asserted 
that  General  Hugh  L.  Cooper,  “one  of 
the  foremost  power  engineers  in  the 
world,  had  spent  $300,000  in  investigat¬ 
ing  the  project  and  had  concluded  that 
it  would  cost  at  least  $1,250,000,000  to 
develop  the  St.  Lawrence  Channel  and 
to  generate  the  electrical  energy  pro- 
X™ed  111  the  Program.  Another  $100,- 
000,000  would  have  to  be  spent  in  deep¬ 
ening  the  Great  Lakes  end  of  the  project. 
Mr.  Ten  Eyck  said.  To  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  new  Welland  Canal,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  who  is  a  railroad 
engineer,  a  33-foot  channel,  not  27  feet, 
will  have  to  be  developed  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  His  interest  was  in  keeping 
the  Barge  Canal  comparable  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  Channel.  He  said  that  several 
Public  Service  Commissioners  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had 
agreed  that  no  parallel  transportation 
routes  should  be  built  until  the  route  al¬ 
ready  in  existence  became  inadequate  to 
handle  the  traffic.  He  added  that  the 
Barge  Canal  has  not  become  inadequate, 
as  it  is  only  carrying  3.000,000  to  7,000,- 
000  tons  of  its  20,000,000  tons  capacity. 

Farm  Lecturers’  Conference.  — 
Speaking  at  the  opening  session  of  a  con¬ 
ference  of  farm  lecturers,  Louis  J.  Taber, 
national  master  of  the  Grange,  declared 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J..  Aug.  9,  that 
the  most  dangerous  weeds  threatening 
the  crops  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  were  high  taxes  and  expensive 
methods  of  marketing.  He  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  a  meeting  of  about  250 
delegates  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware  at 
the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Taber  pointed  out  that  during  the 
last  year,  farmers  had  received  less  for 
their  products  in  proportion  to  market¬ 
ing  expenses  and  consumer  prices  than 
ever  before.  He  added,  however,  that 
prices  for  wheat,  hogs  and  cotton  al¬ 
ready  were  “lifting  the  clouds  of  dis¬ 
couragement,”  adding  that  “agriculture 
may  yet  lead  the  nation  back  to  pros¬ 
perity.” 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Aug.  16-17. — Fifth  Annual  Farm  and 
Home  Conference,  Vermont  State  Col¬ 
lege.  Burlington,  Yt. 

Aug.  16-19.  —  Annual  homemakers’ 
week,  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Durham.  N.  H. 

Aug.  18. — Dairy  Day  at  Geneva,  N. 
Y„  Experiment  Station. 

Aug.  19. — Orchard  Day,  Ohio  State 
Experiment  Station.  Wooster,  O. 

Aug.  20.— Twilight  Field  Day.  3  P. 

M. ,  daylight  saving  time.  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station  grounds,  Windsor, 
Conn. 

Aug.  24. — International  Congress  of 
Genetics,  Cornell  Universitv, 

N.  Y. 


5-10.— N.  Y. 


Ithaca, 
State  Fair,  Syra- 


Sept. 
cuse. 

Sept.  9-10.  —  Stamford  Horticultural 
Society,  Annual  Flower  Show.  Masonic 
Temple,  Stamford,  Conn.  Secretary,  W. 
J.  Cotta,  Noroton,  Conn. 

Nov.  16-25. — Annual  session,  National 
Grange.  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 

March  23-25,  1933. — Second  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Baby  Cluck  Show.  Providence,  R. 
I.  Secretary,  O.  P.  Stites,  Kingston, 
R.  I. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  reciue^t 
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last.  Perhaps  there  will  be  a  picture 
with  this  letter  showing  you  just  about 
how  it  looked  in  the  Parson's  backyard 
that  Sunday  afternoon. 


Little  Depression.  —  One  speaker 
seemed  to  show  quite  plainly  with  the 
figures  to  back  it,  that  the  average  dairy¬ 
man  in  Connecticut  had  hardly  felt  the 
depression.  He  has,  no  doubt,  talked  a 
great  deal  about  it  and  made  the  women 
folks  feel  just  as  blue  as  possible  and  got 
rid  of  buying  anything  for  the  house  for 
the  next  “lOO  years ;  yet  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  shown  that  grain  prices  had 
gone  down  consistently  lower  than  milk 
prices.  The  farmer  had  not  seen  as  much 
money,  but  he  was  about  as  well  oif. 
One  thing  be  brought  out,  and  that  was 
that  in  times  of  low  prices  the  farmer 
consumed  much  more  of  the  produce  of 
his  farm.  Well,  that  is  so  when  you 
think  of  it.  He  says,  “Before  I  let  that 
calf  go  at  that  price,  I'll  eat  it,’'  so  he 
butchers  it  and  enjoys  the  fine  meat  as 
he  should  have  probably  even  when  meat 
was  high.  Yesterday,  down  in  camp  by 
an  old  church  we  are  painting,  we  had 
some  corned  beef ;  a  great  boiled  dish, 
then  the  next  day  fried  hash  balls  for 
meals,  from  that  cow  the  Parson  brought 
home  on  a  truck  with  a  piano  one  day. 
You  remember  the  cow  and  the  piano  got 
along  tine  together. 

Painting  Churches.  —  For  we  have 
got  into  this  business  of  painting 
churches,  and  don’t  know  how  to  stop. 
We  are  on  the  second  one  now  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  attack  a  third  when  this  is  done. 
It  is  a  big  building,  the  door  of  which 
you  saw  in  the  last  letter  where  George 
was  ordained.  By  the  way  he  got  out  to 
Minnesota  all  right  and  got  the  table 
there,  too.  They  only  forgot  a  skillet 
Mrs.  Parson  gave  them.  The  Parson 
supposes  he  will  have  to  take  the  whole 
family  and  go  out  there,  1,500  miles  a- 
purpose  to  carry  out  that  skillet  by  an¬ 
other  Summer.  George  has  secured  a 
stereopticon  lantern  and  he  _  took  back 
with  him  about  150  Bible  slides  of  the 
Parson’s.  These  he  can  send  back  when 
the  Parson  wants  them,  and  the  Parson 
can  send  more  as  he  did  last  V  inter.  In¬ 
stead  of  buying  so  many  books,  the  Par- 
soil  believes  every  minister  should  collect 
for  himself  a  library  of  slides  on  _  the 
Bible,  with  more  of  less  sets  of  “funnies. 
These  should  be  used,  not  for  a  show  or 
entertainment,  but  for  instruction  and 
illustration.  Three  or  four  slides  are 
often  plenty,  and  sometimes  one  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  more.  But  to  go  back  to  Storrs 
a  minute. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  they 
had  a  “recognition”  service  and  while  it 
was  all  very  good  there  was  nothing  so 
very  exciting*  about  it  till  the  main 
speaker  was  pulled  on.  An  old  farmer 
sat  right  beside  the  Parson  and  went 
sound  asleep — he  must  have  thought  lie 
was  in  church.  In  due  time  the  real 
speaker  came  and  told  a  good  story  at 
very  start.  Everyone  laughed  and  made 
quite  a  commotion.  The  old  fellow  roused 
up  and  leaned,  over  toward  the  Parson 
(whom  he  did  not  know  at  all)  :  "Is  that 
Mr.  Gilbert  talking?”  said  he.  The  Par¬ 
son  assured  him  that  it  was  not.  Where¬ 
upon  the  fellow  went  sound  asleep  again. 
But  Dr.  Barstow  of  the  Hartford  Semi¬ 
nary  Foundation  did  get  off  some  good 
things.  The  story  that  awoke  the  old 
man,  thought  he  didn’t  hear  it,  was  about 
the  young  lady  who  decided  to  keep  a 
short  diary  for  every  day  of  her  voyage 
abroad : 

“Day  1. — Waved  good-by  to  the  Statue 
of  Liberty.  Day  2. — Met  the  handsome 
young  second  mate  on  the  deck.  Day  3. 
—The  handsome  young  second  mate 
asked  me  to  kiss  him,  I  refused.  Day  4. 

■ — The  handsome  young  second  mate  said 
if  I  didn't  kiss  him  he  would  sink  the 
ship.  Day  5. — I  saved  1,200  souls  from 
drowning.”  Which  really  about  equals 
the  effect  a  good  many  well-meaning 
people  make  to  better  their  fellow  men. 

New  Idea. — As  Dr.  Barstow  began  to 
speak,  they  went  up  to  him  and  pinned  a 
big  black  button-looking  thing  on  the 
lapel  of  his  coat.  This  had  a  long  wire 
on  it  apparently  connecting  with  the 
“mike”  over  the  speaker’s  desk.  For  this 
was  a  miniature  mike  itself,  and  one 
could  walk  all  over  the  place  and  swing 
his  arms  about  at  will  and  still  be  talk¬ 
ing  through  the  instrument.  For  several 
times  the  Parson  has  spoken  through  the 
mike,  but  the  people  sitting  round  about 
have  had  a  terrible  time  pulling  on  his 
coat  tails  trying  to  keep  right  in  front 
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paragraph,  for  she  would  nearly  collapse, 
as  the  Parson  will  have  to  admit  it  refers 
wholly  to  others  and  not  to  himself.  It 
is  some  of  that  vast  amount  of  advice  he 
received  as  a  youth  and,  having  never 
used  it,  is  now  trying  to  give  it  away. 
However,  by  looking  at  the  notes  again, 
the  Parson  finds  it  was  “a  man  must 
keep  his  friendships  in  constant  repair,” 
was  what  Dr.  Johnson  said.  Same  idea 
anyway. 

The  Family.  —  What  Dr.  Barstow 
said  about  family  was  so  good  for  these 
days.  With  all  he  has  to  do  lie  is  de¬ 
termined  to  have  time,  to  take  time,  to 
spend  with  his  boys,  taking  an  interest 
in  things  they  are  interested  in.  The 
mother  even  seems  to  have  a  worse  time 
to  keep  in  sympathy  and  companionship 
with  her  girl.  Often  she  finds  herself 
a  competitor  with  the  road-house.  “When 
once  a  father  is  separated  from  his  boy 
or  a  mother  from  her  daughter,  it  is  very 
hard  to  get  together  again.”  This  man 
with  all  he  has  on  his  hands,  is  taking- 
up  the  matter  of  butterflies  and  stamp 
gathering  with  his  boy.  We  are  having 
“parties”  every  week  this  Summer;  we 
have  one  tonight,  where  many  a  mother 
comes  with  her  girl  and  many  a  father 
with  his  boys,  and  the  Parson  thinks  it 
would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  many 
more  to  do  so.  The  Parson  is  finishing 
this  letter  down  in  camp  by  the  old 
church.  What  a  good  time  Charles  has 
had  down  here — in  fact  we  all  have  and 
it  may  be  we  shall  stay  a  week  longer. 
There  were  seven  of  us  here,  came  in 
last  night.  We  can  sleep  10.  “Ta”  and 
another  boy  are  painting  blinds,  another 
fellow  is  painting  inside  the  church,  and 


church  where  lofty  thoughts  are  read  to 
them,  high  ideals  are  held  before  them, 
and  their  directing  motive  and  thought 
again  on  Monday  morning  point  in  the 
right  way. 


Connecticut  Station  Field 
Day 

The  third  annual  field  day  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  vegetable  breeding  and  fer¬ 
tilization  studies,  on  the  Windsor  field  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  will  be  held  Saturday,  August 
20.  The  affair  will  begin  at  three  o’clock 
daylight  saving  time. 

New  Gold  Cross  sweet  corn  hybrids 
developed  at  the  station  by  Dr.  Donald 
F.  Jones  show  uniformity  in  size  and 
shape  of  ear  and  even  ripening  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  scientific  breeding  methods 
applied — inbreeding  and  then  crossing. 
The  kernels  are  yellow,  tender  and  de¬ 
licious  in  quality.  These  Gold  Cross  hy¬ 
brids  are  the  result  of  studies  to  improve 
Whipple’s  Yellow  that  were  begun  some 
years  ago  at  the  request  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Vegetable  Growers’  Association. 
The  Vegetable  Growers’  Association  is  co¬ 
operating  with  the  station  in  sponsoring 
the  field  day. 

The  station  is  comparing  the  effect  of 
11  different  fertilizer  treatments  on  the 
following  crops :  Tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
squash,  sweet  corn,  peppers,  carrots, 
beets,  Lima  beans,  spinach,  celery  and 
green  beans.  The  materials  range  from 
manure  to  concentrated  chemical  ferti¬ 
lizers. 

Besides  the  new  sweet  corn  the  station 


Gold  Cross  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 


five  are  down  making  a  new  cemetery 
fence.  Next  week  we  expect  to  get  up  a 
lot  of  wood.  It  costs  nothing  on  the 
stump  here  and  dry  tops  go  for  50  cents 
a  cord. 

Visitors. — Just  as  we  were  pulling 
off  a  Sunday  afternoon  outing  up  at  the 
farm  the  other  Sunday,  there  arrived  a 
carload  of  people  from  British  Columbia. 
They  had  knocked  about  some  6,000 
miles  then,  and  expected  to  make  as 
much  more  before  they  got^  home.  They 
were  headed  directly  for  New  York  and 
Washington.  The  man  was  in  the  apple 
business  out  there.  They  had  read  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  many  years  and  had  found 
out  the  Pastoral  Parson  in  his  lair  at 


has  other  tests  and  plant-breeding  pro¬ 
jects  under  way.  The  cross  of  Sweet 
Spanish  and  Harris  Earliest  peppers,’ 
with  which  the  station  has  experimented 
for  several  years,  is  now  a  finished  prod¬ 
uct  and  has  been  named  the  Bountiful. 
Its  most  important  characteristics  are 
its  early  maturity  and  its  heavy  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  light  green  in  color,  is  thin- 
slielled  and  tender,  and  has  a  mild  sweet 
flavor. 

New  tomato  varieties,  early,  mid-sea¬ 
son  and  late,,  are  being  compared  with  es¬ 
tablished  varieties. 

The  Japanese  eggplant  first  grown  last 
Summer  is  showing  up  again  as  an  early 
and  heavy  producer.  The  fruits  are 


Those  Grain  Bags.  —  Some  of  us 
went  over  to  Storrs  College  for  a  couple 
of  days.  The  Parson  gave  a  talk  over 
there  on  how  the  churches  might  ap¬ 
proach  the  newcomers  in  New  England 
so  as  to  have  them  interested  in  the 
churches.  It  simply  comes  about  by  the 
churches  being  interested  in  them  and 
whatever  language  they  may  speak.  If 
the  language  of  kindness  it  is  understood 
by  all  the  earth.  However,  we  looked 
about  a  bit.  In  the  library  was  a  won¬ 
derful  collection  of  rugs  and  a  great  long 
table  just  covered  with  things  made 
from  grain  sacks — these  white  grain  bags. 
You  remember  the  Parson  told  you  how 
Mrs.  Parson  used  so  many  of  them  that 
our  parishioners  give  us.  _  Among  the 
things  were  window  curtains,  luncheon 
sets,  crocheted  rugs,  pillow  cases,  sheets, 
smocks,  napkins,  aprons,  etc.  Some  of  it 
was  drawn  work  with  fringed  edges  and 
quite  fine. 


of  the  pesky  thing.  However  in  that 
large  armory  one  could  hear  every  word 
everywhere  by  this  wonderful  arrange¬ 
ment. 

The  Deep  Things. — Dr.  Barstow  was 
speaking  of  the  deep  real  things  as  con¬ 
nected  with  various  phases  of  life.  He 
quoted  a  fine  phrase  from  Samuel  John¬ 
son  :  “Keep  your  friendships  cultivated.” 
How  fast  the  weeds  of  busy-ness,  and 
care  and  rush  and  hurry  choke  out  our 
all  too  small  crop  of  friendships.  By 
taking  a  little  time  for  visiting,  for 
neighboring,  and  for  writing  letters,  old 
friendships  can  be  kept  cultivated.  Let 
us  hope,  however,  that  Mrs.  Parson  does 
not  get  hold  of  this  letter  and  read  that 


Compensating  Ourselves.  —  Another 
fine  thought  the  Parson  got  from  this 
man.  He  told  him  that  when  he  started 
to  go  across  (he  ocean  one  time,  he  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  big  ship  was  going  around 
in  a  circle.  He  could  tell  this  by  the 
“wake”  of  the  ship.  He  was  surprised 
at  this — why  did  it  not  strike  straight 
across  the  sea?  On  asking  one  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  ship,  he  was  told  that  they 
were  “compensating”  the  compass.  For 
there  was  so  much  electrical  energy  scat¬ 
tered  about  a  big  modern  liner  that  the 
compass  needle  would  not  point  true  to 
the  north.  It  would  be  “deflected.”  So 
they  put  little  magnets  about  the  needle, 
here  and  there,  till  these  attractions  are 
“compensated”  and  the  needle  is  righted 
and  points  true.  So  it  is  with  us  all. 
We  are  ever  getting  deflected  from  the 
path  we  ought  to  be  taking,  from  the 
character  we  ought  to  be  ever  forming. 
Many,  many  people  find  a  place  in 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


smaller,  but  they  set  a  considerable  time 
before  those  of  the  native  varieties. 

Leading  commercial  strains  of  squash 
are  being  tested. 

Trials  of  other  crops  may  be  inspected. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

In  connection  with  the  annual  session 
of  the  National  Grange,  to  be  held  No¬ 
vember  16-25,  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C., 
the  Massachusetts  State  Grange  is  to  run 
a  special  trip,  starting  from  Boston  on 
Saturday,  November  12.  at  4:30  I*.  M., 
and  leaving  New  York  at  12:25  A.  M., 
and  arriving  at  Washington  at  7 :25  A. 
M.,  Sunday,  spending  Sunday  and  Mon¬ 
day  in  Washington,  and  arriving  at 
Winston-Salem  Tuesday  evening,  after  a 
visit  to  the  Luray  Caverns.  Secretary 
E.  II.  Gilbert,  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Grange  is  in  charge  of  the  trip. 
During  the  stop  at  Washington,  a  visit 
will  be  made  to  Rock  Creek  Cemetery, 
where  the  National  Grange  has  erected 
a  monument  at  the  grave  of  Oliver  Hud¬ 
son  Kelley,  founder  of  the  order.  This 
trip  includes  all  attending  the  session 
from  New  England.  On  the  return  trip 
the  party  will  leave  Winston-Salem  Sat¬ 
urday  evening,  November  19. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  now  has  six 
Juvenile  Granges,  Mrs.  Nellie  Merrill, 
Juvenile-  County  Deputy,  having  orga¬ 
nized  a  new  Juvenile  Grange  at  Point 
Peninsula  recently  with  21  charter  mem¬ 
bers.  Lillian  Failing  is  the  Matron  and 
the  Master  is  Rhoda  Dodge.  New  York 
State  now  has  about  160  Juvenile 
Granges. 

The  Ohio  State  Grange  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  in  December  at  the  city 
of  Springfield.  During  the  past  four 
years  the  county  has  gained  1,000  new 
members,  the  present  membership  being 
3,015.  A  gain  of  242  was  made  during 
the  last  quarter.  In  the  block  of  new 
members  is  to  be  found  a  large  contingent 
of  young  people.  Excellence  of  its  lec¬ 
ture  programs  and  an  active  interest  in 
community  enterprises  are  two  features 
given  as  largely  responsible  for  a  gain  of 
76  members  in  a  recent  drive  for  new 
members  by  Milford  Grange  in  Defiance 
County,  Ohio. 

State  Master  Walter  F.  Kirk,  of  Ohio, 
in  speaking  at  a  county  Grange  meeting 
in  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  recently,  said 
that  the  gains  of  the  last  century  had 
come  from  group  co-operation  and  not 
from  individual  effort.  He  also  declared 
that  the  life  blood  of  any  organization 
depends  more  upon  membership  than 
leadership.  Master  Kirk's  many  ad¬ 
mirers  still  will  give  him  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  of  credit  for  the  remarkable  strength 
of  the  order  in  Ohio,  where  during  the 
days  of  depression  the  Grange  member¬ 
ship  has  been  maintained  and  the  total 
number  of  Granges  has  been  increased. 

The  next  State  Grange  to  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  is  that  of  North  Carolina, 
which  meets  in  September.  W.  Kerr 
Scott  is  the  Master.  In  October  the  fol¬ 
lowing  State  Granges  will  hold  annual 
meetings :  California,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebras¬ 
ka,  Vermont  and  West  Virginia.  In  De¬ 
cember  there  will  be  annual  meetings  of 
the  State  Granges  in  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  New 
York  is  the  only  State  Grange  to  meet 
in  February,  and  in  January  three 
State  Granges,  Colorado,  Idaho  and 
Connecticut.  South  Dakota,  Washington 
and  Oregon  State  Granges  meet  in 
June. 


Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Apple 
Crop 

The  apple  crop  in  Ulster  County  this 
season  is  estimated  at  66  per  cent  of  a 
full  yield.  This  is  slightly  higher  than 
the  percentage  for  the  State,  which  is  63. 
Baldwins  are  estimated  at  33  per  cent 
compared  to  26  per  cent  for  the  State. 
The  McIntosh  percentage  is  82  per  cent 
against  the  State  average  of  78  per  cent. 

I  While  prospects  for  most  other  varie¬ 
ties  are  good,  Baldwins  will  be  scarce. 
The  percentage  this  season  is  the  low¬ 
est  in  the  11-year  period  that  the  figures 
have  been  available.  The  McIntosh  per¬ 
centage  is  the  highest  for  the  12  years 
that  records  have  been  kept.  The  Green¬ 
ing  percentage  is  69,  against  a  low  39 
last  July.  Northern  Spy  at  56  is  above 
average  for  that  variety.  Dutchess, 
Wealthy  and  Ben  Davis  are  also  fairly 
high.  The  Hudson  Valley,  along  with 
the  Champlain  Valley,  has  relatively  bet¬ 
ter  prospects  again  this  season,  than 
most  any  other  fruit  section  in  the  State. 

EUGENE  W.  CANDIDUS. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


Drying  Cellar 

Several  years  ago  I  saw  around  an 
old  house  an  excavation  filled  with  stones 
against  foundation  to  assist  in  drying  up 
of  cellar.  Since  I  moved  to  town  1  have 
seen  a  new  important  building  having  a 
damp  and  moldy  basement.  Excavation 
was  made  and  a  6-in.  air-space  walled  up 
on  outside  with  cement  blocks,  placed  on 
side  forming  another  air  space  this  has 
proved  very  corrective  of  trouble  men¬ 
tioned.  It  may  be  a  suggestion  to  some 
reader  who  is  thus  troubled. 

Massachusetts.  w.  a.  mann. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Joses,  Brother  of  Jesus 

Joses,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  plodded  from 
day  to  day, 

With  never  a  vision  within  him  to  glori¬ 
fy  his  clay ; 

Joses,  tlie  brother  of  Jesus,  was  one  with 
the  heavy  clod, 

But  Christ  was  the  soul  of  rapture  and 
soared,  like  a  lark,  with  God. 

Joses,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  was  only  a 
worker  in  wood, 

And  he  never  could  see  the  glory  that 
Jesus,  his  brother,  could. 

“Why  stays  He  not  in  the  workshop?” 
he  often  used  to  complain, 

“Sawing  the  Lebanon  cedar,  imparting 
to  woods  their  stain? 

Why  must  He  thus  go  roaming,  forsak¬ 
ing  my  father's  trade. 

While  hammers  are  busily  sounding,  and 
there  is  gain  to  be  made?” 

Thus  ran  the  mind  of  Joses,  apt  with 
plummet  and  rule, 

And  deeming  whoever  surpassed  him, 
either  a  knave  or  a  fool. 

For  he  never  walked  with  the  prophets  in 
God’s  great  garden  of  bliss — 

And  of  all  the  mistakes  of  the  ages,  the 
saddest,  methinks.  was  this 

To  have  such  a  brother  as  Jesus,  to 
speak  with  Him  day  by  day, 

But  never  to  catch  the  vision  which  glo¬ 
rified  His  clay. 

— Harry  Kemp. 


* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  following 
method  of  canning  corn,  given  in  our  is¬ 
sue  of  July  19,  1930:  Cut  corn  from  cobs 
without  previous  blanching,  cutting  only 
the  tips  of  kernels,  and  scraping  the  rest, 
to  avoid  hulls.  Pour  boiling  water  over 
cobs,  let  simmer  a  few  minutes,  remove 
cobs,  and  add  this  water  to  corn.  Use 
more  hot  water  if  necessary,  to  make  it 
quite  juicy.  Put  the  corn  on  the  stove 
and  just  bring  to  a  full  boil,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly  so  that  it  will  heat  evenly.  Pack 
into  hot  sterilized  jars,  add  one  teaspoon 
of  salt  to  the  quart  can,  put  on  rubber 
and  lid,  sealing  loosely ;  then  put  in 
boiler  to  process.  Process  for  three 
hours,  seal  without  opening,  and  set  aside 
to  cool.  The  advantage  of  this  precook¬ 
ing  is  that  there  is  no  risk  of  the  waiting 
and  lukewarm  temperature  that  may  in¬ 
duce  the  flat-sour  condition.  We  are  al¬ 
ways  advised  to  work  very  rapidly  in 
canning  corn. 

* 

We  are  asked  every  Summer  how  to 
make  Javelle  water,  to  remove  stains 
from  washing  fabrics.  This  is  only  used 
for  white  goods,  as  it  may  remove  the 
dye  from  colored  fabrics.  Of  course  its 
use  is  confined  to  cotton  or  linen,  and  it 
is  very  undesirable  for  fine  or  delicate 
materials.  Careless  laundresses  are  said 
to  use  Javelle  water  to  save  rubbing,  and 
some  public  laundries  are  accused  of 
rotting  the  clothes  with  it,  but  it  is  a 
useful  bleach,  and  there  are  times  when 
the  home  laundress  will  find  it  desirable 
to  remove  obstinate  fruit  or  vegetable 
stains.  To  make  Javelle  water,  dissolve 
1  lb.  of  washing  soda  in  a  quart  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  cool,  and  add  to  it  a  solution 
of  ^2  lb.  of  chloride  of  lime  in  two  quarts 
of  cool  water.  Combine  the  solutions  in 
an  earthenware  or  granite  vessel.  Allow 
the  mixture  to  stand  over  night  to  settle, 
and  then  strain  the  liquid  through  sev¬ 
eral  thicknesses  of  cheesecloth.  Store  in 
bottles  with  stoppers.  For  bleaching,  mix 
one-lialf  pint  of  Javelle  water  with  a  gal¬ 
lon  or  more  of  cool  water.  The  fabric 
to  be  bleached  should  be  put  into  this 
diluted  Javelle  water  about  20  minutes 
or  half  an  hour.  Rinse  the  fabric  thor¬ 
oughly  after  removing  from  the  bleach. 
This  bleach  is  often  used  to  remove  fruit 
stains  from  a  tablecloth,  and  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  this,  if  the  fabric  is  not  held  in 
the  bleach  too  long,  and  is  properly 
rinsed.  The  bleach  should  only  be  luke¬ 
warm,  as  if  the  water  is  hot  the  action 
of  the  Javelle  water  is  much  more 
powerful. 


Apple  Sponge  Pie 

Line  a  deep  tin  with  rich  piecrust.  For 
filling,  two  tablespoons  butter,  three  ta¬ 
blespoons  flour,  one-half  teaspoon  baking- 
powder,  one  cup  thick  smooth  sweetened 
apple  sauce,  yolks  of  four  eggs,  whites 
of  four  eggs,  one-fourth  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon.  Mix  flour,  butter  and  baking  poxv- 
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der  till  blended,  add  hot  apple  sauce,  then 
egg  yolks,  one  at  a  time,  beating  as  you 
add  them,  beat  egg  whites,  fold  in.  with 
cinnamon.  Pour  into  crust-lined  tin. 
Dust  over  top  a  little  allspice  or  nutmeg. 
Have  oven  hot  for  a  few  minutes  to  set 
crust,  then  low  heat  till  custard  is  firm 
in  center  when  done.  mrs.  j.  l.  m. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

What  are  known  as  camp  suits  for 
girls  of  seven  to  14  years  consist  of 
sleeveless  blouse  buttoned  to  pleated 
shorts.  Made  of  striped  seersucker,  we 
saw  these  suits  for  $1.  A  few  years 
ago  some  practical  mothers  put  their 
small  daughters  in  denim  overalls,  cer¬ 
tainly  a  sensible  costume,  but  we  think 
unnecessarily  ugly,  and  quite  likely  to 
give  a  sensitive  child  an  inferiority  com¬ 
plex.  The  cam])  suit  is  quite  as  prac¬ 
tical.  is  becoming,  and  is  made  fashion¬ 
able  by  our  changed  point 
The  newest  Fall  suits 
are  of  tweed,  and  include 
skirt,  a  knee-lengtli  coat, 


of  view, 
xv e  have  seen 
four  pieces ;  a 
a  stitched  hat 


of  the  tweed,  and  a  harmonizing  sweater 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


M2  —  Very  Smart. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  10, 
18,  20  years,  30, 

38,  40  and  42-in. 

Oust.  Size  10  re¬ 
quires  3Vi  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 


trasting.  Ten  cents. 


075  —  All-occasion 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  1G, 
18,  20  years,  30,  38. 
40  and  42-in.  bust. 
Size  30  requires  3V2 
yd.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
2-in.  lace.  Ten  cents. 


43S  —  For  Matrons. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  30, 
38,  40.  42,  44  and 
40-in.  bust.  Size  30 
requires  4%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  10-in.  lace. 
Ten  cents. 


835  —  Attractive, 
Apron.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes 
small,  medium  and 
large.  The  medium 
size  requires  2% 
yds.  of  35-iu.  mate¬ 
rial  with  13  yds.  of 
binding.  Ten  cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


or  blouse.  We  see  very  nice  suits,  size 
14  to  20.  for  $16.50. 

A  waist  of  very  thin  material  such  as 
georgette,  made  xvith  a  cowl  neck,  does 
not  always  remain  in  the  proper  folds. 
We  noticed  some  of  the  readymade  dress¬ 
es  had  a  weight  to  hold  the  edge  of  the 
cowl  neck  in  place.  This  xveight  was  a 
large  bead,  crystal  or  the  same  color  as 
the  georgette,  with  a  stout  thread,  about 
1  V-i  in.  long  from  which  it  hung.  This 
bead  is  just  tucked  inside  the  neck  line 
so  as  to  xveight  down  the  edge  inside. 

Velvet  is  to  be  very  popular  this  Fall, 
used  in  dresses,  wraps  and  trimmings, 
and  is  also  to  be  specially  fashionable  in 
hats.  Some  of  the  stores  are  showing 
large  black  x^elxmt  hats  with  stitched 
brims  to  wear  noxv  xvith  white  or  pastel 
crepe  dresses.  These  hats  have  a  shal¬ 
low  rounded  crown  and  wide  drooping 
brim.  A  xvide  belt,  stitched  to  match 
the  brim  of  the  hat,  finishes  the  costume. 


Be  Sure  You  Are  Ready 

Have  you  everything  on  hand  that  you 
would  need  in  case  of  illness?  It’s  a 
good  thing  to  check  up  once  in  a  while 
and  be  sure.  Sickness  has  a  xvay  of  slip¬ 
ping  into  a  home  unexpectedly,  and  if  xve 
aren’t  ready  it  causes  a  lot  of  extra  trou¬ 
ble  and  worry,  and  often  delays  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  getting  well. 

Even  though  I  live  fairly  near  a  drug¬ 
store  I  alxvays  keep  certain  things  on 
hand.  I  have  a  big  square  basket  in 
xvliich  I  keep  what  I  call  my  “breakables 
and  spillables.”  You  see  if  I  am  left  all 
alone  xvhen  I  am  sick  I  can  have  the 
basket  right  by  my  bed  and  imt  reach 
over  and  help  myself  to  xvhat  I  need.  If 
the  doctor  orders  a  prescription  I  keep 
the  bottle.  in  the  basket,  with  a  spoon, 
and  then  it  is  there  xvhen  it  comes  time 
to  take  the  medicine,  and  the  bottle  is 
not  nearly  so  apt  to  tip  over  as  if  I  kept 
in  on  the  bureau  or  the  floor  or  a  chair 
by  the  bed. 

In  this  basket  I  alxvays  keep  the  fol- 
loxving  things : 

Two  fever  thermometers,  each  in  its 
oxvn  metal  case.  One  is  for  taking  tem¬ 
peratures  by  mouth,  the  other  has  a  dif¬ 
ferent  bulb  on  the  end  and  is  used  when 
a  cold  makes  it  difficult  to  breath,  save 
through  the  mouth,  and  is  also  used  for 
babies.  It  is  a  rectal  thermometer. 

Tincture  of  iodine  for  the  disinfection 
of  scratches,  cuts  and  minor  wounds. 

Liquid  court  plaster  to  be  used  on 
scratches  after  they  have  been  carefully 
washed  with  hot  water  and  painted  with 
iodine.  Keeps  the  dirt  out. 

Boric  acid  crystals  for  making  boric 
acid  solution  to  use  for  babies’  eyes ;  to 
keep  the  rubber  nipples  of  baby’s  bottle 
in ;  and  to  bathe  adult  eyes  xvhen  they 
are  tired  or  inflamed,  or  xvhen  a  speck 
gets  in  the  eye. 

An  eye  cup  to  use  for  washing  out 
grown-ups’  eyes. 

Glycerine  and  rose  xvater  or  honey  and 
almond  cream  to  keep  hands  and  lips 
from  chapping. 

Pure  castile  soap  for  washing  babies, 
for  making  soapsuds  enemas  or  injec¬ 
tions,  for  cutting  up  and  making  into  a 
solution  (by  boiling  in  water  until  thick 
and  smooth)  for  washing  the  hair. 

01i\re  oil  to  put  on  the  skin  as  soon 
as  it  is  burned  or  blistered.  Also  good 
for  rubbing  the  tender  skin  of  babies. 

Oil  of  cloves  for  toothache.  Really 
should  never  be  needed,  and  xvon’t  be  if 
the  teeth  are  properly  attended  to  each 
day.  and  if  the  dentist  is  visited  txviee 
each  year. 

Aromatic 
water, 


in 


ammonia  to  give 
m  half  a  glass,  to 


xvell  to 
;  a  dose 


spirits  of 
teaspoon 

a  person  who  feels  faint.  Also  excellent 
for  indigestion :  mix  a  teaspoon  xvith  a 
teaspoon  of  baking  soda  and  add  a  cup 
of  very  xvarm  xxrater.  Sip  slowly. 

Castor  oil.  the  tasteless  kind. 

Cascara  tablets,  five  grain.  A  safe 
and  harmless  cathartic 
take  one  tablet  the  day 
of  castor  oil. 

Aspirin,  five  grain.  Good  if  taken  with 
a  teaspoon  of  baking  soda  in  a  glass  of 
hot  water  three  times  a  day  for  colds. 

Sloan’s  liniment  for  rubbing  sore 
muscles. 

Txvo  medicine  droppers.  Be  sure  the 
rubber  bulbs  work. 

So  much  for  the  “breakables  and  spill¬ 
ables.”  Next  I  xvill  tell  you  what  else 
I  keep  on  hand  in  case  of  illness. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


.  It  is 
folio  win] 


A  Sheaf  of  Gleanings 

Home  again !  Can  you  think  of  txvo 
xvords  that  can  hold  so  much  of  joy? 
But  one  has  to  go  away  before  that  joy 
can  be  experienced. 

The  trip  to  Nexv  York  is  now  like  a 
pleasant  dream.  It  xvas  like  a  second 
honeymoon  (and  not  ending  abruptly 
like  those  in  the  cartoons)  for  husband 
shared  the  pleasure.  We  left  home  soon 
after  midnight,  driving  35  miles  to  Rut¬ 
land  and  taking  the  Montreal-New  York 
bus  from  there.  My  aunt  and  cousin  met 
us  at  the  Penn  Bus  Terminal  about  2  :30 
P.  M.,  and  from  there  xve  took  the  sub¬ 
way  to  their  apartment  in  the  Bronx. 
The  next  day  xve  began  on  our  rather 
definitely  outlined  plan  for  our  fexv  days’ 
stay,  and  went  to  the  Bronx  Zoo.  It  xvas 
when  xve  returned  that  night  (Tuesday) 
that  xve  found  the  telegram  telling  of  the 
postponement  of  the  broadcast.  It  seemed 
quite  upsetting  at  first,  but  turned  out  to 
be  only  an  extension  to  our  xraeation,  and 
an  opportunity  actually  to  experience 
keeping  house  in  a  city  apartment. 

Wednesday  xve  xvent  to  Battery  Park, 
going  through  the  Aquarium  and  stand¬ 
ing  for  some  time  xvatching  ocean  “traf¬ 
fic”  which  is  certainly  most  interesting. 
We  xvould  have  liked  a  close-up  view  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty ;  in  fact,  I  had  said 
I  xvould  like  to  climb  to  its  top,  but  I 
decided  time  and  strength  could  be  used 
more  sensibly.  There  was  one  fish  in 
the  Aquarium  that  seemed  the  most 
freakish  to  me.  It  has  upon  its  back  a 
“patch”  by  which  it  adheres  to  other 
fish  (sharks  mostly,  I  believe)  and  is 
carried  along  (hitch-hiking  shall  xve  call 
it?).  The  “patch”  so  closely  resembles 
these  rubber  soles  that  xve  buy  to  stick 
on  our  shoes  that  I  wondered  if  someone 
borroxved  the  idea  from  the  Creator  of 
all  things.  We  decided  to  take  in  Coney 
Island  that  afternoon,  and  I  xvas  enthu¬ 
siastic  because  on  my  former  trip  to 
New  York  12  years  ago  I  had  not  seen  it. 


We  xvalked  down  one  of  its  “Streets  of 
Chance”  and  up  a  portion  of  the  board- 
xvalk.  It  xvas  all  a  revelation  to  me  be¬ 
cause  I  had  no  conception  of  the  extent 
of  it,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  seen 
Coney  Island,  yet  it  hasn't  the  slightest 
attraction  for  me. 

The  next  day  xve  xvent  first  to  the 
place  xvhere  this  very  paper  is  published 
because  ever  since  I  had  known  I  xvas 
going  to  the  city,  I  had  thought  how 
pleasant  it  xvould  be  to  call  there 
Friendliness  seems  to  abound  all  through 
The  R.  N.-Y.  building.  The  big  press 
xvas  running,  so  xve  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  paper  printed  and  xve  xvere 
shoxvn  the  xvhole  process  from  typesetting 
to  stamping  the  addresses,  all '  of  xvliich 
was  most  interesting  because  it  xxras  new 
to  us,  and  because  it  xx\as  our  very  oxxm 
paper  that  was  being  printed. 

A  e  xx’ent  next  to  an  automat  for  din¬ 
ner  and  thence  to  Macy’s  store.  None 
other  than  Macy’s  xvould  do,  because  I 
xvent  there  12  years  ago  and  have  re¬ 
gretted  ever  since  not  buying  a  pitcher ! 

I  had  said  very  emphatically  from  the 
first  this  time  that  I  xvas  going  to  Many's 
to  buy  a  pitcher,  and  nobody  could  stop 
me.  I  remembered  the  escalator,  too. 
Dishes  as  a  whole  do  not  interest  me  par¬ 
ticularly,  hut  pitchers  do.  They  have 
lines!  I  chose  one  because  it  xvas  prac¬ 
tical  for  everyday  use.  It  is  large,  easy 
to  xvash  and  anything  but  fragile.  An¬ 
other  one  I  chose  simply  because  it  xvas 
so  odd.  The  outline  of  the  handle  is  not 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Providence  Quilt. — This  pattern  is  very  pretty 
iniKle  up  in  one  color  and  white  and  the  quilt 
Which  xve  photographed  xvas  made  in  rose  and 
xviu  te.  Hoxvever,  prints  and  scraps  may  be 
used  xvith  good  effect.  Price  of  pattern  15 
cents  Send  orders  to  Pattern  Department, 
I  lie  Rural  A  exv- Yorker,  Nexv  York,  N.  Y.  The 
quilt  pattern  catalog  shoxving  old-time  quilt 
patterns,  is  also  15  cents. 

outside  that  of  the  pitcher  so  that  the 
pitcher  itself  is  indented  to  make  room 
tor  the  fingers.  This  was  the  extent  of 
shopping  for  myself,  and  I  came  home 
just  as  happy  as  though  I  had  bought 
<i  trim  kf  ul  of  clothes.  T\re  toured  a 
5-and-10  to  buy  a  fexv  things  to  take 
home  to  the  children. 

The  next  morning  xve  bid  our  folks 
good  by,  for  they  had  to  come  to  Ver¬ 
mont  _  as  planned  if  my  cousin  had  any 
vacation  there,  and  we  xvere  left  alone. 
M  e  could  by  then  get  around  the  city 
fairly  well,  at  least  so  long  as  we  stayed 
on  top  of  the  ground.  We  x'isited  both 
the  Museum  of  National  Historv  and  the 
Museum  of  Art,  and  both  are"  places  I 
shouldn't  xvant  to  miss  going  through 
again,  if  I  should  ever  go  to  Nexv  York. 
I  enjoyed  the  animals  better  in  the 
museum  than  in  the  zoo.  To  be  sure, 
they  xvere  not  alive,  but  they  xxrere  in 
their  natural  surroundings  and  looked 
happy.  We  xvent  to  the  Paramount  and 
Roxy  theaters  and  also  a*  smaller  one. 
Sunday  evening  xve  went  to  the  new 
Trinity  Church,  hoping  to  attend  a  ser¬ 
vice,  but  found  the  church  closed.  We 
crossed  over  to  Grant’s  Tomb  and  took 
a  bus  (climbing  the  stairs  to  the  top)  on 
Riverside  Drive  and  rode  doxvn  Fifth 
Avenue  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
which  xve  xvent  through  (xve  had  onlv 
been  under  it  before).  As  I  close  my 
eyes  noxv  I  can  see  the  toothpaste  girl 
swinging  and  the  latest  nexvs  flash 
around  the  Times  building.  Evening 
in  the  city  to  the  country-bred  is  quite 
entrancing — -for  the  moment. 

Broadcasting  xvas  quite  an  experience 
in  itself,  and  I  xx'ould  like  to  do  it  again 
noxv  that  the  “green”  is  worn  off.  Once 
I  got  sat  down  at  the  table  by  the  mi¬ 
crophone, ,  I  felt  that  broadcasting  xxras  a 
most  ordinary  thing  to  be  doing.  Though 
I  .  was  more  in  the  limelight  for  five 
minutes  than  I  xxr ill  ever  be  again.  I 
never  felt  more  in  the  background.  Am 
I  queer,  or  something? 

M  e  met  several  \-ery  folksy  families 
xvhile  in  the  city,  and  they  said,  “Bye- 
bye  ’  as  though  they  had  always  known 
us.  Hospitality  expressed  itself  in 
chicken— for  at  the  three  places  xx-e  were 
invited  to  eat  after,  xve  xvere  left  alone, 
xve  xvere  served  chicken !  The  landlady 
xvith  whom  xx'e  ate  Sunday  dinner, 
thought  she  ought  to  have  ice  cream, 
thinking  xve  didn't  know  xvhat  it  xvas! 
There  was  no  calling  in  the  evening 
xvithout  refreshments.  My  aunt  has  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  these  people  in  the 
church,  which  accounts  for  the  friendli¬ 
ness,  xvliich  one  doesn’t  expect  in  a  big 
city. 

We  came  home  by  train  the  next  day 
after  the  broadcast  and  that  night  the 
family  was  all  together  again.  When  I 
kissed  Hilda  good-night  and  asked  her 
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if  she  had  a  good  time  at  Aunt  Em’s  she 
said.  “Yes,  but  it  seems  better  now.”  She 
had  spoken  truthfully. 

The  transition  from  that  carefree  trip 
to  home  cares  and  duties  is  made  very 
quickly  on  paper,  but  not  so  in  reality. 
It  took  me  several  days  to  become  ad¬ 
justed.  I  felt  as  if  I  didn’t  belong  any¬ 
where.  Not  that  I  longed  for  more  of 
the  citv  though. 

The  trip  had  one  keen  disappointment, 
for  a  friend  in  Chappaqua  whom  I  got 
to  know  through  this  paper  I  had 
planned  to  look  up,  but  all  my  plans  fell 
through.  It  seemed  a  pity  when  we 
were  so  near.  Everywhere  to  the  city 
people  is  “just  a  little  ways.”  I  walked 
so  many  of  these  “little  wayses”  that  I 
was  very  tired  each  night,  but  that  was 
to  be  expected  of  course. 

I  get  tired  here  at  home,  too,  gadding 
about.  I  was  gone  four  afternoons  out 
of  six  last  week.  One  to  Rutland,  one  to 
a  Ladies’  Aid  sewing  meeting,  one  to  a 
town  50  miles  distant  where  is  a  radio 
station  from  which  Rochester  broadcasts 
an  hour’s  program,  on  Aug.  20.  The 
manager  is  having  a  “parade”  of  55 
towns.  I  am  one  of  a  committee  of  five 
to  arrange  our  program.  The  other  after¬ 
noon  I  was  with  my  Sunday  school  class 
on  a  picnic.  We  drove  in  two  cars  to  a 
public  camp  where  we  played  games, 
talked  over  plans  for  the  class,  cooked 
and  ate  a  supper.  There  were  15  of  us, 
and  we  had  a  jolly  time.  More  of  our 
activities  at  some  other  date. 

Tomorrow  I  go  to  a  picnic  for  the 
Rural  Club  members.  Our  town  has  had 
three  groups.  Two  are  so  small  the 
agent  cannot  give  them  each  a  day’s  time, 
so  the  three  are  uniting  into  one  larger 
group.  Our  own  group  has  kept  very 
much  alive  and  in  a  way  we  didn’t  like 
to  merge,  yet  we  felt  it  was  only  fair 
that  we  should.  So  I  suppose  I  am 
no  longer  a  Busy  Booster,  and  I  don  t 
know  what  I  am,  because  the  new  group 
isn't  named  yet.  „  , 

I  spent  two  hours  and  a  hall  ot  to- 
day’s  afternoon  in  cutting  out  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  little  dress  for  Hilda.  It  is  well 
made,  too  (seams  are  overcast  even),  but 
is.  of  course,  a  plain  little  thing.  Flare 
skirt,  sleeveless,  but  I  cut  out  sleeves  to 
be  put  in  later.  I  ran  across  quite  at¬ 
tractive  dresses  for  both  the  older  girls 
at  29  cents  each.  I  mentally  resolved 
to  buy  more  and  sew  less.  But  inside  ot 
10  minutes,  I  was  at  another  counter 
buying  cloth!  You  just  can’t  stop  me— 
there’s  no  use  trying.  A  new  mail  order 
catalog  has  arrived  and  there  is  cloth 
I  must  have.  Oh.  oh !  I  made  a  new 
list  of  “extras”  today.  It  helps  to  have 
one.  Even  husband  has  one  of  his  own. 
The  old  list  wasn’t  all  marked  out,  but  I 
like  to  start  fresh  every  little  while..  It 
seems  to  rest  me  like  getting  clean  dish¬ 
water  in  the  middle  of  dishwashing. 

My  butterfly  quilt  is  at  a  standstill 
until  Fall.  I  have  many  pieces  of  cloth 
for  butterflies  and  I’ve  been,  glad  to  re¬ 
ceive  some  from  R.  N.-Y.  friends.  Mrs. 
Story  was  very  generous.  I  want  to 
write  to  her  but  I’ve  lost  her  letter. 
This  gaining  new  friends  in  various 
ways,  how  interesting  it  is! 

SUE  BILLINGS. 


Combinations  in  Making 
Over 

Such  fun  as  daughter  and  I  have  been 
having,  planning  and  making  clothes  for 
the  great  event  of  entering  high  school 
in  September !  And  since  most  of  our 
creations  are  made-over  garments,  our 
methods  may  be  of  interest  to  other 
mother-dressmakers  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  the  garments  to  make  over  and  the 
daughters  for  whom  to  make  them. 

Generally  our  first  step  is  to  take  stock 
of  what  we  have  on  hand  that  may  be 
useful.  This  Summer  we  gathered  to¬ 
gether  a  rose  cotton  broadcloth  dress,  so 
hopelessly  short  and  so  worn  under  the 
arms  that  I  could  use  it  no  longer;  a 
four-gored  skirt  of  white  pique  dating 
back  to  the  days  when  sports  skirts 
reached  the  ankles;  a  hip-length  over- 
blouse  of  sea  green  Indian  head  suiting ; 
a  long  and  wide  kimono-cut  dress  of  cot¬ 
ton  charmeuse  with  a  small  all-over  de¬ 
sign  of  brown  and  tan  ;  a  light  silk  dress 
figured  in  several  shades  of  blue.;  and 
a  navy  wool  crepe  so  shiny  that  it  was 
no  longer  wearable  by  the  aunt  to  whom 
it  belonged  originally.  Fortunately, 
these  hand-downs  are  all  from  people 
taller  and  much  broader  than  12-year- 
old  daughter,  and  thanks  to  modern 
methods  of  dyeing,  were  for  the  most 
part  fresh  as  to  color.  Also .  this  is.  a 
fairly  representative  collection  with 
which  to  work. 

Next  we  selected  a  pattern  which  em¬ 
bodied  several  of  the  features  much  seen 
in  the  Fall  styles.  The  skirt  was  slight¬ 
ly  circular  and  hung  from  a  hip-depth 
yoke,  which  may  be  cut  in  different  out¬ 
lines;  the  sleeves  were  long  and  set-in, 
a  desirable  point  in  a  foundation  pat¬ 
tern  :  the  blouse  was  plain  and  therefore 
easily  adapted  to  different  styles ;  and 
there  was  the  cape  collar  so  charming 
for  the  growing-up  girl.  In  addition  the 
lines  were  simple  and  the  whole  was 
easily  put  together.  By  ordering  from 
the  agency  showing  styles  in  the  leading 
farm  magazines  our  pattern  only  cost 
10  cents — a  small  enough  investment 
considering  the  returns. 

While  we  were  waiting  for  the  pat¬ 
tern  to  come,  we  washed  and  ripped  and 
pressed  most  carefully.  To  my  mind 
this  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
successful  remodeling  of  any  garment. 
We  also  decided  on  the  general  style 
best  suited  to  each  dress  to  be  made 


over,  and  looked  through  the  magazines 
with  especial  attention  to  clever  little 
touches  as  to  collars,  sleeve  finishes,  etc. 
Then,  after  a  hectic,  but  happy,  period 
of  intensive  sewing  we  again  took  stock ; 
this  time,  we  think,  with  a  pardonable 
complacency. 

The  figured  silk,  wTe  found,  could  be 
cut  almost  exactly  like  the  foundation 
pattern.  We  needed  new  material  for 
the  collar,  however,  so  used  a  georgette, 
the  blue  of  which  matched  the  darkest 
blue  in  the  silk,  and  bound  the  edge  with 
a  narrow  bias  strip  of  the  figured  silk. 
So  sketch  I  is  a  double-purpose  one. 
showing  both  the  remodeled  dress  and 
the  lines  of  the  foundation  pattern  with 
the  exception  of  the  long  set-in  sleeves. 
The  little  silk  dress  was  left  sleeveless. 

The  worn  rose  broadcloth  had  formed 
an  alliance  with  a  white  broadcloth  shirt 
that  had  seen  its  best  days,  and  appeared 
as  in  sketch  II.  The  perky  little  sleeve 
bands  are  just  straight  strips  of  the  rose, 
sewed  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  sleeve  for 
about  two  inches  each  side  of  the  under¬ 
arm  seam,  and  then  left  free  to  knot 
loosely  on  the  outside  of  the  arm. 

The  next  dress,  shown  in  sketch  III, 
combined  the  pique  skirt  and  the  green 
overblouse  in  a  little  bolero  effect.  Be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  the  white  material,  the 
back  of  the  jacket  is  sewed  to  the  white 
skirt,  the  joining  being  concealed  under 
the  belt.  The  yoke  line  was  changed 
somewhat,  the  skirt  fullness  laid  in 
pleats,  and  the  front  of  the  blouse  and 
the  scalloped  collar  and  cuffs  eked  out 
of  the  top  of  the  original  skirt. 

The  tan  and  brown  dress  reappeared 


earnest,  and  with  a  real  love  for  experi¬ 
menting.  And  I  do  hope,  if  you  have 
never  tried  it,  that  this  may  encourage 
you  to  begin.  Too  often  perfectly  good 
garments  are  hung  away  because  of  an¬ 
cient  or  unbecoming  cut,  or,  what  is  al¬ 
most  worse,  worn  though  one  hates  them, 
when  with  a  little  changing  they  might 
be  made  both  useful  and  attractive.  And 
such  remodeled  garments  are,  just  now 
especially,  a  very  definite  help  to  the 
family  budget.  I  speak  from  experience, 
for  I  have  always  practically  clothed  our 
family  of  three  (now  seven,  nine  and  12 
respectively),  from  just  such  handed- 
down  garments. 

Not  by  way  of  boasting,  but  just  as 
added  encouragement,  let  me  quote  our 
little  daughter,  when  for  the  first  time 
she  wore  a  made-over  dress  to  school. 
She  was  perhaps  six  years  old,  and  her 
tone  was  full  of  indignation  and  a  very 
honest  pride  as  she  exclaimed ; 

“The  girls  said  I  had  a  new  dress,  but 
I  just  told  them  it  wasn’t  new — it  was 
made  over !”  Such  loyal  praise  is  ample 
payment  for  the  labor  involved.  Then 
add  to  it  all  the  old  proverb,  “What  man 
has  done,  man  can  do  again.” 

Well,  so  can  woman! 

MAUD  C.  BURT. 


A  Farm  Woman  and  Her 
Work 

I  have  just  finished  reading  an  article 
in  your  excellent  R.  N.-Y'.  pertaining  to 
the  management  of  work  to  best  advant¬ 
age,  and  also  the  dress  of  the  farm  worn- 
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as  an  ensemble  to  be  worn  on  cooler 
days  with  last  year’s  pongee  blouse  and 
a  new  brown  tie  and  belt  (sketch  IV). 
It  has  no  special  claim  to  originality, 
but  will  be,  I  think,  a  very  useful  little 
dress. 

And  last,  in  sketch  Y,  is  shown  the 
blue  wool  crepe,  carefully  sponged, 
pressed  and  turned,  and  made  into  a 
dress  suitable  for  the  first  really  crisp 
days.  There  was  enough  left  of  the 
white  pique  to  make  the  cunning  but¬ 
toned-down  collar,  and  the  scarf  cleverly 
knotted  on  the  shoulder  was  made  from 
one  of  the  Roman  striped  silk  girdles  so 
popular  a  score  or  more  of  years  ago. 
Five  dresses,  you  see,  from  one  pattern 
and  several  old  garments,  with  a  very 
little  new  material. 

Now,  lest  this  account  seems  more 
visionary  than  helpful,  may  I  add  a  few 
simple  rules  gleaned  from  experience? 
First,  be  absolutely  sure  the  pattern  you 
plan  to  use  as  a  foundation  fits.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  safest  way  to  do  this  is  to  make 
one  dress  using  the  pattern  “as  is.”  in 
our  case  the  figured  silk  served  our  pur¬ 
pose.  Then,  and  then  only,  is  one  ready 
to  experiment. 

In  changing  the  style  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  pattern,  the  simplest  way  is  to  cut 
newspaper  duplicates  of  whatever  part 
you  wish  to  change.  Then,  one  can.  with 
penciled  outlines,  try  the  effect  of  differ¬ 
ent  ways  of  cutting.  In  altering  the 
blouse,  remember  always  to  keep  the 
original  lines  of  armholes,  shoulders  and 
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generally  of  the  neck,  though  this  last 
may  sometimes  need  a  slight  change.  I 
can  make  this  clearest,  perhaps  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  sketch  VI,  A  and  B,  which 
show  by  dotted  lines  how  we  got  the 
patterns  for  the  contrasting  blouse  top 
and  the  bolero.  From  these  it  will  be 
seen  also,  how  the  ensemble  jacket  can 
be  cut,  as  well  as  the  panel  front  of  the 
blue  crepe.  In  altering  sleeves  the  line 
which  fits  the  armhole  must  be  kept, 
and  in  collars  the  neckline.  Sketch  VII 
shows  this,  while  YTIII  shows  how  easily 
the  skirt  yoke  may  be  changed. 

Of  course  none  of  these  is  intended  for 
anything  but  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
home  dressmaker  may  copy,  with  the  aid 
of  a  good  foundation  pattern,  practically 
any  chosen  model.  For  while  making 
over  clothes  is  an  art,  it  is  one  that  may 
be  acquired  by  anyone  who  goes  at  it  in 


to  me,  as  one  of  my  main  problems  is, 
“How  can  I  manage  my  own  affairs  so 
as  to  keep  myself  neat  and  clean  at  all 
times?”  and  while  this  lady  has  solved 
her  own  problem  concerning  the  same 
question,  it  doesn’t  seem  to  be  just  pos¬ 
sible  in  my  own  case. 

I  have  very  little  trouble  about  the 
management  of  my  household  affairs,  as 
I  seem  to  have  found  the  golden  key  to 
that,  and  can  manage  so  as  to  keep  it 
going  in  fine  shape,  despite  the  fact  that 
I  am  eternally  having  company  unan¬ 
nounced,  as  well  as  various  other  inter¬ 
ruptions.  There  is  always  plenty  to  do 
around  here,  as  I  am  the  only  woman 
that  the  family  can  boast.  There  are 
really  only  two  of  us  in  the  family,  but 
circumstances  have  made  it  necessary  to 
take  into  our  home  an  old  man  and  a 
little  boy  who  have  been  left  with  no 
homes  of  their  own  to  go  to.  The  little 
boy  is  beginning  to  help  quite  a  bit,  but 
the  old  man  is  getting  so  childish  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  watch  him  con¬ 
tinually.  The  poor  old  fellow  tries  so 
hard  to  be  of  use  and  in  that  way  pay 
his  way,  that  it  really  is  pitiful  to  see 
him.  Being  an  uncle  to  my  husband 
makes  him  feel  pretty  free  to  do  as  he 
likes.  He  has  children,  but  it  is  a  case 
so  often  heard  of,  where  the  father  is  in 
the  way  or  too  much  trouble,  and  he 
must  find  a  home  elsewhere.  His  chil¬ 
dren  remember  him  when  they  are  in 
need  of  a  little  help  financially,  and 
often  write  him  letters  of  love  and  af¬ 
fection,  but  when  I  mentioned  to  a 
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daughter  that  I  felt  his  children  should 
take  him,  I  received  the  answer  that  she 
could  not  have  him,  as  he  made  her  so 
nervous,  and  her  husband  could  not  get 
along  with  him  at  all,  so  some  one  else 
would  have  to  keep  him.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  some  day  some  of  these 
children  may  find  out  just  what  it  means 
to  be  old  and  have  one’s  own  think  them 
in  the  way — I  shall  have  no  sympathy 
for  them  if  such  proves  to  be  the  case, 
and  I  know  of  it. 

The  question  of  keeping  one’s  clothes 
clean  is  what  I  was  intending  to  write 
of,  and  not  about  this  old  man’s  trou¬ 
bles.  I  find  it  necessary  to  help  out  of 


doors  so  often  as  to  make  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  ever  to  have  a  whole  day  that 
I  can  really  call  my  own.  Today  I  had 
planned  to  do  my  week’s  ironing,  and  my 
husband  came  in  just  as  I  had  the  fire  all 
going  nicely  to  heat  the  flats,  and  asked 
me  if  1  could  sot  some  plants.  Of 
course  I  could,  and  so  let  the  fire  down 
and  the  ironing  go.  Not  every  woman 
these  days  has  to  help  out  of  doors — -it 
seems  to  be  an  old-fashioned  custom — but 
in  my  case  it  just  seems  necessary  to 
do  so. 

Then  there  is  the  care  of  the  chicks, 
helping  with  milking,  and  gardening, 
which  some  women  think  is  not  to  be 
done  by  them,  but  which  I  find  the 
things  I  can  do  and  therefore  save  the 
price  of  a  hired  man  a  good  many  times. 
These  days  that  is  quite  an  item,  too.  I 
have  been  asked  to  give  a  lift  at  stretch¬ 
ing  wire,  laying  roofing  on  the  brooder- 
house,  though  not  often,  but  in  haying  I 
usually  drive  the  horses  on  the  hay-rake 
as  well  as  on  the  hay-fork.  These  jobs 
require  overalls  or  else  mean  a  dress 
more  than  soiled,  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  change  from  one  garment  to  another 
in  between  loads  of  hay,  etc.  These  are 
only  some  of  the  things  that  I  am  called 
upon  to  do,  so  anyone  can  easily  see  that 
1  cannot  do  as  our  friend,  who  in  all 
probability  has  no  such  tasks  to  do.  I 
do  not  expect  I  would,  if  we  had  chil¬ 
dren  to  help,  but  that  is  where  we  dif¬ 
fer  from  so  many  homes,  and  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  child  we  have  here 
will  be  with  us  long  enough  to  be  of  any 
real  help,  other  than  the  comfort  that  a 
child  brings  into  a  home  with  his  lively 
play  and  loving  ways.  At  least  it  seems 
to  be  more  of  a  home  since  his  coming 
than  it  did  before.  Looking  back  it 
seems  so  lonesome,  although  we  did  not 
realize  it  until  after  he  came  with  us. 

Il  surely  would  be  nice  not  to  have  to 
work  anywhere  but  in  the  house,  but  that 
is  now  one  of  the  things  I  am  looking 
forward  to,  for  I  do  not  plan  on  always 
vorking  so  hard  as  I  now  do. 

ANOTHER  COUNTRY  CONTRIBUTOR. 


Crisp  Watermelon  Pickles 

Trim  the  green  rind  and  most  of  the 
pink  meat  from  a  thick-rinded  watermelon. 
Cut  the  white,  fleshy  part  of  the  rind  into 
any  desired  shape  (balls,  cubes  or  fancy 
shapes  may  be  used).  Soak  overnight 
covered  with  water  to  which  has  been 
added  a  half  cup  of  hydrated  lime.  Wash 
thoroughly,  the  next  morning,  until  the 
water  is  clear.  Cook  in  fresh  water  un¬ 
til  the  rind  can  be  pierced  with  a  straw, 
then  drain. 

Prepare  a  sufficient  quantity  of  syrup 
as  follows  :  To  7  lbs.  of  cooked  rind,  use 
3%  lbs.  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  vinegar 
and  one  teaspoon  each  of  oil  of  cloves  and 
oil  of  cinnamon.  Pour  hot  syrup  over 
the  melon  and  let  stand  24  hours.  Then 
pour  off  the  syrup,  heat  it  and  pour  it 
over  the  melon  again,  letting  the  mix 
stand  another  24  hours.  On  the  third 
day,  heat  the  rind  in  the  syrup  and  seal 
in  glass  jars.  If  it  is  desired  to  color 
the  pickle  either  red  or  green,  vegetable 
coloring  may  be  used  just  before  the  last 
heating. 


Chow  Chow 

Wash  and  chop  without  peeling  half  a 
peck  of  green  tomatoes ;  chop  fine  one 
large  head  of  YVinter  cabbage ;  peel  and 
chop  six  large  cucumbers,  wash  and  cut 
into  dice  one  head  of  celery,  peel  and 
chop  fine  one  large  onion.  Mix  all  to¬ 
gether,  add  half  a  cup  of  salt,  and  let 
stand  all  night.  YVash  100  small  cu¬ 
cumbers,  and  peel  50  small  white  onions, 
put  in  separate  jars,  cover  with  brine, 
and  let  stand  all  night.  In  the  morning 
drain  the  chopped  vegetables,  and  wash 
and  drain  the  cucumbers  and  onions. 
Add  one  large  red  pepper,  chopped  fine. 
Put  all  together  in  a  preserving  kettle, 
add  two  quarts  of  cider  vinegar,  half  a 
pound  of  granulated  sugar,  half  an  ounce 
each  of  turmeric  and  celery  seed,  one 
ounce  of  ground  mustard.  Cook  30  min¬ 
utes,  then  bottle  and  seal. 


Canned  Fruit  Macedoine 

A  combination  of  light-colored  fruits 
makes  an  attractive  pack  and  it  is  a 
convenient  product  to  have  at  hand  since 
it  is  ready  to  serve  as  fruit  cocktail, 
salad  or  dessert.  For  fancy  packs  the 
fruit  may  be  packed  in  alternate  layers, 
or  arranged  in  other  attractive  designs. 

Pleasing  combinations: 

1. — Green  gage  plums,  pears,  white 
grapes. 

2.  — Peaches,  pears,  blue  plums. 

3. - — Pineapples,  kumquats,  figs. 

Pack  cold  into  hot  jars ;  cover  with 
syrup  made  with  three  parts  sugar  to  two 
parts  water;  partly  seal  and  process  for 
20  minutes  in  a  hot-water  bath.  Seal 
immediately.  grace  viall  gray. 

Secretary  International  Canning  Con¬ 
test. 


Canned  Sandwich  Filling 

Grind  three  ripe  peppers,  three  green 
peppers,  two  onions,  one  large  cucumber. 
Add  one-half  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup 
vinegar,  one-half  cup  butter,  one  cup 
prepared  mustard,  two  tablespoons  flour, 
a  little  salt.  One-half  cup  chopped  car¬ 
rot  may  be  added.  Boil  20  minutes  and 
seal.  This  is  liked  by  some  who  dislike 
the  oil  in  other  preparations. 

MRS.  w.  s.  H. 
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A  month  ago  my  mother  passed  away. 
The  day  after  the  funeral  a  “memorial” 
came  to  me  through  the  mails  in  the 
shape  of  a  pasteboard  card  something  on 
the  order  of  a  photograph  mount.  In 
place  of  a  photograph  there  was  a  verse 
and  above  it  my  mother's  name  was 
printed.  There  was  a  message  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  etc.,  winding  up  with  a  request 
for  $1  for  the  thing.  I  naturally  threw 
it  away.  There  were  several  letters  since 
reminding  me  of  my  “negligence”  in  not 
“coming  across.”  Today  the  enclosure 
came.  My  first  impulse  was  to  give  this 
outfit  a  piece  of  my  mind.  On  second 
thought  I  decided  that  the  three  cents  in 
postage  would  do  more  good  if  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  called  to  your  attention.  I 
think  it  is  a  particularly  hateful  piece  of 
ghoulishness.  The  play  on  sympathy  on 
the  loss  of  a  dear  one  to  be  followed  up 
by  a  threat  like  this !  It  is  nothing  to 
get  frightened  over.  Still,  there  must  be 
quantities  of  people  who  would  pay  out 
the  dollar  rather  than  be  “unpleasant” 
about  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  racket 
is  worth  mentioning  in  your  column. 

Virginia.  j.  j.  e. 

One  of  the  members  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion  reports  the  same  approach  after  the 
loss  of  a  loved  one.  We  can  conceive  of 
no  scheme  more  despicable  than  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  “cash  in”  on  the  sorrow  of  the 
bereaved.  It  should  be  reported  to  the  post 
office  authorities.  The  enclosure  referred 
to  states  the  memorial  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  without  any  obligation  whatsoever 
but  goes  on  to  censure  them  for  failure 
to  send  the  dollar  or  return  the  memo¬ 
rial  and  appeals  to  a  “sense  of  fairness” 
for  prompt  remittance  or  return  of  the 
card  and  hopes  they  will  not  be  forced 
to  be  unpleasant  in  the  matter.  The  lack 
of  good  taste  is  blatantly  advertised.  If 
the  memorial  is  of  any  value  to  them  let 
them  send  postage  for  the  return. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  give 
me  any  information,  if  you  can.  about 
this  New  Science  Institute  in  Steuben¬ 
ville,  Ohio.  I  contracted  a  rupture  about 
live  years  ago  and  just  got  fooled  out  of 
some  money  trying  to  cure  it,  because 
I  did  not  ask  my  big  brother  about  it, 
something  I  never  tried  before.  If  I 
were  in  doubt  I  always  asked  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Now  I  would  like  to  know  if  this 
New  Science  Institute  is  reliable? 

New  York.  F.  K. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  made 
a  report  of  which  we  publish  some  ex¬ 
cerpts  for  the  information  of  our  read¬ 
ers  who  have  not  seen  it : 

Whereas,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  the  ap¬ 
pliance  of  respondent,  described  as  “Mag¬ 
ic  Dot”  is  neither  a  development  of 
science  nor  has  its  approval,  and  is 
neither  a  discovery  nor  invention  adapt¬ 
ed  to  or  useful  for  the  treatment  of  hernia 
or  rupture  in  any  of  its  advanced  or  seri¬ 
ous  stages,  or  at  all.  It  is  inadequate, 
insufficient,  and  useless  either  for  cura¬ 
tive  or  palliative  purposes,  has  none  of 
the  qualities  and  has  accomplished  and 
can  accomplish  none  of  the  results  attri¬ 
buted  to  its  application  or  use  by  re¬ 
spondent. 

Description  of  the  effect  of  “Magic 
Dot”  on  rupture  as  a  “sealing”  process  is 
particularly  false  and  misleading  in  that 
to  wit :  It  ignores  entirely  the  cause  or 
causes  of  hernia  or  rupture  which  unless 
removed  will  generally  preclude  the  re¬ 
sult  which  respondent  so  designates  and 
neither  “Magic  Dot”  nor  any  other  ap¬ 
pliance  or  device  with  which  hernia  or 
rupture  has  been  or  is  treated  can  insure 
such  invariable  results  as  those  attributed 
by  respondent  to  the  use  of  his  appliance. 

I  am  enclosing  three  accounts  which 
are  long  past  due  for  boxwood  shipped 
last  Fall.  I  am  a  farmer  and  a  poor 
man  with  a  large  family,  and  have  been 
told  that  you  would  assist  me  in  getting 
my  money  from  these  people  if  I  would 
send  you  the  accounts.  I  have  written 
these  people  several  times  without  any 
reply  and  if  you  can  help  me  out  I 
would  be  greatly  obliged.  I  have  notes 
in  the  banks  coming  due,  also  store  ac¬ 
counts  past  due,  which  I  expected  to  pay 
from  these  shipments.  I  have  paid  for 
all  the  boxwood  I  shipped  and  now  I 
cannot  collect  it  puts  me  in  a  bad  shape. 

I  can  give  you  reference  as  to  my  hon¬ 
esty.  etc.,  if  you  wish  me  to.  P.  h.  p. 

Virginia. 

We  were  able  to  help  in  the  collection 
of  these  accounts.  One  in  the  amount  of 
$180  we  were  obliged  to  give  to  our  at¬ 
torney  who  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
the  amount. 

A  Federal  court  and  jury  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  branded  the  “B.  &  M.  Exter¬ 
nal  Remedy”  a  fraud.  It  is  composed  es¬ 
sentially  of  water,  turpentine,  ammonia 
and  eggs.  It  was  labeled  as  a  cure  for 
tuberculosis,  rheumatism,  influenza,  bron¬ 
chitis  and  pneumonia.  Under  the  judge’s 
charge  the  decision  involved  the  bad  faith 
of  the  proprietors  in  publishing  cure  tes¬ 


timonials  from  people  who  were  subse¬ 
quently  proved  to  be  suffering  from  the 
maladies  alleged  to  be  cured. 

Among  the  ingenuious  schemes  to  de¬ 
fraud  was  that  devised  by  Samuel  Hoff¬ 
man,  alias  Roger  Melville,  Louis  Morris, 
alias  Louis  Goldberg  and  Lester  Morris, 
alias  Robert  Lane.  They  operated  two 
offices  under  the  name  of  R.  Lane,  509 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  the  other  under  the 
name  of  Roger  Melville  at  2007  Broad¬ 
way.  The  scheme  was  to  obtain  the 
names  from  steamship  lists  and  else- 
where  of  persons  who  were  traveling  in 
Europe.  Telegrams  were  then  sent  to 
relatives  and  employes  advising  them 
that  valuable  woolens  had  been  bought 
by  the  travelers  and  were  to  be  delivered 
C.  O.  D.  by  express.  The  relatives  and 
employes  paid  the  C.  O.  D.  to  find  first 
that  the  goods  were  not  woolen  but  cheap 
cotton  and,  second,  that  their  relatives 
had  never  sent  any  such  goods.  The 
three  men  were  caught  and  have  been 
indicted  for  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 

I  went  to  Forest  Hills  on  the  Forest 
Hills  Company’s  bus  as  their  guest. 
While  there,  their  agent  told  me  why 
we  were  taken  down  there.  He  asked 
me  if  1  cared  to  buy  a  unit.  I  said  no, 
but  he  kept  talking  what  a  fine  thing  it 
was,  and  two  of  the  people  at  our  table 
had  bought  three  units,  and  thought  if  a 
good  investment,  so  I  said  I  might  buy 
one,  but  I  was  afraid  my  husband  would 
not  agree  to  it.  He  said  for  me  to  pay 
$1  and  had  me  sign  some  papers.  Then 
lie  would  see  my  husband,  and  have  a 
talk  with  him.  and  if  he  should  not  agree 
to  it  or  should  I  change  my  mind,  he 
would  return  the  dollar,  and  it  would 
be  all  off.  One  person  at  the  table  said 
that  was  fair  enough.  The  agent  was 
to  come  to  our  house  and  talk  it  over, 
but  he  has  not  shown  up.  I  got  a  let¬ 
ter  with  the  receipt  and  a  bill  of  the  unit 
for  the  amount,  asking  me  to  send  the 
money.  My  husband  will  not  agree  to 
my  going  into  this,  and  I  have  no  money. 

I  see  now  my  dreadful  mistake  in  sign¬ 
ing  a  paper  I  did  not  understand,  and 
before  I  signed  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
sure  if  my  husband  did  not  agree  to  it 
all  it  would  all  be  called  off,  and  he  said 
yes.  So  I  signed  with  that  understand¬ 
ing.  This  company  takes  people  down 
to  Forest  Hills  every  Wednesday  and 
Sunday.  Did  I  do  right?  I  wrote  and 
told  them  my  husband  would  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  it  and  would  not  agree 
for  me.  so  I  sent  the  bill  back.  a.  l.  c. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  cancellation  clause  in  any 
of  these  contracts  and  no  recognition  by 
the  company  of  any  verbal  promises 
made  by  the  agents.  The  main  object  is 
to  get  your  name  to  the  contract.  You 
may  be  sure  no  one  is  giving  away  any 
lots.  Any  price  you  pay  covers  the  free 
lot  also.  The  free  trip  is  the  bait  to  get 
you  interested  and  the  trip  is  only  suc¬ 
cessful  for  them  if  you  sign  a  contract. 

I  would  like  you  to  see  what  you  could 
do  about  the  following.  When  Lyons  & 
Mayrsohn,  Inc.,  New  York.,  commission 
merchants  discontinued  business  I  wrote 
to  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Markets  who  held  a  bond  for  this  in¬ 
corporation.  The  Department  of  Mar¬ 
kets  accepted  our  claim  and  set  the  date 
of  April  13  as  day  for  payment  of  claims 
entered  with  them.  Since  then  I  have 
heard  nothing  from  them.  My  claim  was 
for  almost  $19.  p.  z. 

Demand  was  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  claims  under  the  bond  they  held 
but  the  surety  company  contested  the 
commission  merchant’s  law  in  the  courts 
and  demands  for  payment  were  not  sat¬ 
isfied.  Suit  was  started  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  because  of  this  it  may  be 
months  before  a  settlement  will  be  made. 
At  the  same  time  claims  filed,  we  are  ad¬ 
vised,  are  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
the  bond  and  final  settlement  will  be 
made  on  a  pro-rata  basis.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  state  when  or  in  what  amount 
settlement  will  be  made.  We  under¬ 
stand  creditors  have  been  advised  of  the 
reason  for  delay  in  payment  of  their 
claims. 

I  enclose  some  bad  checks  from  Park¬ 
er  Produce  Co.,  which  they  gave  me  for 
mushrooms.  I  would  gladly  give  you 
half  if  you  could  collect  this,  as  I  can¬ 
not  find  out  anything  about  them.  There 
are  lots  of  people  who  lost  money  by 
this.  p!  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Parker  Produce  Co.  has  moved 
and  left  no  address.  This  seems  an  easy 
way  to  conduct  business  but  it  empha¬ 
sizes  the  necessity  of  references. 

Three  creditors  with  claims  amount¬ 
ing  to  $611.60  filed  an  involuntary  pe¬ 
tition  in  bankruptcy  against  the  Pennac 
Rabbit  Farms,  Atco.  N.  J. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

Of  course,  it  ought  to  be  hot  in  July — 
and  it  is.  I  have  a  dim  memory-picture 
of  hot  July  afternoons,  with  the  sitting- 
room  cool  and  shaded  to  rest  in  after  I 
picked  little  red  raspberries  for  supper, 
everything  very  quiet  and  peaceful,  as  if 
Time  stood  still.  Now  I  rest  in  the  same 
sitting-room,  after  picking  huge  red  rasp¬ 
berries  for  supper  (unless  they  are  all 
ordered)  but  I  cannot  recapture  the  old 
unhurried  feeling.  I  never  even  hear 
roosters  crow  as  deliberately  as  they  did 
in  my  aunt's  hollyhock-filled  yard  !  Ours 
were  Leghorns,  and  could  crow  about 
three  crows  to  one  over  there  !  But  hers 
went  well  with  those  times,  only  a  few 
years  removed  from  “the  pace  of  the  ox.” 
Now,  of  course,  it  is  the  pace  of  gasoline, 
in  everything.  I  have  just  had  a  bout 
with  my  pressure  gasoline  stove,  though 
I  must  say  that  it  has  behaved  well  for 
a  year  and  a  half.  I  had  much  trouble 
with  it  at  first,  partly  due  to  defective 
parts,  partly,  perhaps,  to  poor  gasoline. 
But  “with  all  her  faults,  I  love  her  still,” 
and  if  I  should  ever  need  another  Sum¬ 
mer  stove,  it  would  probably  be  another 
pressure  gasoline,  unless  I  could  have 
one  of  the  real  gas  installations,  or  elec¬ 
tricity.  I  think,  though,  that  for  a  small 
family  I  should  not  buy  the  large  range 
type  again,  for  I  use  a  set-on  oven  much 
oftener  than  I  light  the  big  one.  as  a 
saving  both  of  time  and  gas.  I  came 
home  from  town  late  Saturday  afternoon, 
lighted  the  tire  for  the  evening  work,  and 
the  lighter  went  bad.  It  would — on  the 
eve  of  a  holiday  !  Worse  times,  however, 
would  have  been  canning  or  company. 
Amanda  furnished  hot  water,  and  I 
fussed  with  the  stove,  off  and  on,  all  eve¬ 
ning.  Next  morning  I  got  up  too  sick  to 
go  to  church,  and  had  to  run  the  coal 
range  all  forenoon,  with  the  mercury  at 
90  in  the  shade  outside — I  don’t  know 
what  in  the  kitchen.  Well,  our  ances¬ 
tresses  had  to  have  their  big  fireplace 
fires,  I  suppose,  in  Summer,  and  later, 
their  roaring  eookstoves.  My  grand¬ 
mother  did  have  an  old  step-stove  out 
under  a  tree;  how  many  ever  saw  a  step- 
stove?  My  own  mother  had  one  of  the 
first  gasoline  stoves  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  was  very  scared  of  it.  but  the  cook- 
stove  ruled  the  first  years  of  her  house¬ 
keeping. 

I  finally  coaxed  the  lighter  to  light,  by 
using  a  different  needle,  once  discarded. 
Monday  morning  I  hurried  to  Richmond 
for  new  parts,  and  fortunately,  got  them. 
The  Ford  had  ailments,  too.  a  short 
time  ago.  A  car  and  a  pressure  stove 
are  much  alike  in  their  workings — and 
both  are  splendid  when  they  run. 

Clear  glass  cans  march  up  from  the 
cellar,  and  shining  black,  red  and  green, 
they  march  down  again ;  more  red  than 
anything  else  yet.  for  the  raspberry  sea¬ 
son  has  been  burning.  My  Victory  did 
better  than  ever,  and  sold  well,  but  I  was 
glad  not  to  have  such  a  plantation  as 
some  people  I  know,  who  picked  175 
quarts  in  one  day,  with  only  four  pick¬ 
ers.  Now  that  the  currants  are  gone 
(not  quite,  but  too  tedious  to  pick  for 
sale)  there  are  still  calls  for  currants. 
Blackberries  are  ripening  before  rasp¬ 
berries  are  gone.  I  am  canning  more  ber¬ 
ries  this  year  because  there  are  no 
peaches  and  will  be  few  apples. 

The  shadow  of  mass  production  and 
the  commercial  canning  factory  reached 
across  the  small-fruit  business  this  year, 
not  seriously,  but  suggestively.  Two  of 
my  good  customers  said  that  they  had 
about  decided  it  didn't  pay  to  can  fruit 
at  home. 

“You  can  buy  it  ready  canned  just 
about  as  cheap.”  I  was  politely  sceptical 
about  its  being  as  cheap,  but  decidedly 
“Show  me  !”  about  its  being  as  good.  I 
have  never  eaten  a  single  commercially 
canned  fruit  or  vegetable  as  good  as 
home-canned,  except  pineapple,  that  of 
course,  because  of  ripening  on  the  plant. 
The  reason  for  the  superiority  of  the 
home  wares  lies  not  in  either  factory,  but 
in  the  garden.  The  finest  varieties  often 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  largest  pro¬ 
duction  or  the  showiest  product,  so  the 
large  commercial  grower  passes  them  by. 
As  for  “just  as  cheap" — that  would  de¬ 
pend  on  the  value  and  the  use  made  of 
the  time  saved  from  canning. 

Thrashing  is  going  through  with  a 
bang  this  year,  contrasting  with  the  long- 
drawn-out  siege  of  last  year.  There  has 
been  no  rain  since  they  started,  the 
crop  is  light  and  the  straw  lighter.  I 
have  the  chore  of  keeping  the  cows  com¬ 
fortable  and  as  happy  as  their  natures 
permit.  The  main  trouble  is  to  keep  that 
silly  “sucker”  where  there  is  shade,  food 
and  water,  but  away  from  her  chum.  The 
problem  seems  partly  solved  by  pastur¬ 
ing  the  little  heifers  and  the  yearling 
with  the  “sucker;”  they  are  not  especial¬ 
ly  chummy,  and  all  bawl  more  or  less 
about  it,  but  all  together  hardly  as  much 
as  Audrey  by  herself.  For  two  or  three 
Summers  I  have  made  my  daily  thanks¬ 
giving  for  plenty  of  water  in  the  wells, 
for  man  and  beast.  This  year  the  beas- 
ties  get  it  from  the  branch,  which  is 
additional  cause  for  thankfulness. 

This  year  the  men  carry  their  own 
lunches!  Isn't  that  revolutionary?  The 
machine  men  are.  fed,  dinner  and  supper, 
which  makes  Charles  later  getting  home, 
as  he  is  blower  man  this  year.  Knowing- 
how  well  the  men  like  their  big  thrashing- 
dinners  and  quantities  of  coffee.  I  won¬ 
der  how  some  of  them  will  endure  this 
lunch  business!  Still,  you  can't  blame 
the  proprietor  for  not  furnishing  a  din¬ 
ner,  if  his  wheat  makes  12  to  20  bushels 
an  acre,  priced  around  35c,  with  5c  off 
for  thrashing.  Three  or  four  dollars  an 
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acre  to  pay  for  seed,  fertilizer,  labor, 
time  and  rent,  or  the  equivalent — taxes ! 

Hogs  “marched  up  the  hill,  and  then 
marched  down  again,”  like  “the  noble 
Duke  of  York”  of  our  childish  game.  I 
had  a  buyer  for  my  heifers,  and  lie  boost¬ 
ed  his  price  little  by  little  till  fie  was 
within  a  dollar  of  my  asking  price.  There 
he  balked,  and  so  did  I ;  for  knowing  him, 
I  felt  that  if  he  would  pay  that  much,’ 
they  were  probably  worth  a  good  deal 
more,  and  priced  too  low  !  They  are  not 
costing  anything  now  anyway,  and  I'd 
like  to  keep  the  sweet,  “sassy”  things — - 
but  can't  keep  everything  always. 

e.  m.  c. 


Fire  Hazard  on  the  Farm 

How  many  of  you  farm  people  have 
thought  of  the  real  seriousness  of  the  fire 
hazard,  especially  in  the  country  where 
water  supply  is  limited  or  where  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  city  fire 
truck  in  time  to  save  a  valuable  building? 
When  one  sees  a  big  tire,  the  wind  blow¬ 
ing  a  gale  and  men  working  like  Spartans 
against  such  odds,  it  is  truly  heartrend¬ 
ing. 

It  is  appalling  to  see  so  many  who  are 
careless  about  oil,  gasoline,  matches,  de¬ 
fective  flues,  gas  fires,  electric  flatirons, 
etc.,  until  a  costly  and  severe  lesson  is 
learned.  I  know  one  family  who  dried  a 
few  sticks  of  green  wood  on  top  of  the 
heating  stove  nearly  every  night  all  Win¬ 
ter.  By  putting  it  on  at  bedtime  it  would 
be  nice  and  dry  to  get  a  quick  breakfast 
next  morning.  This  went  on  night  after 
night,  despite  frequent  protests,  but  the 
answer  was  always  this ;  “Nothing  yet 
has  ever  happened.”  Luck  was  on  their 
side  for  some  time,  until  one  Winter 
night  long  past  midnight  one  of  the  seven 
children  strangled  from  smoke,  and 
coughed  so  loud  that  it  awakened  the 
other  children,  and  they  called  the  par¬ 
ents,  who  slept  on  the  ground  floor,  for 
help.  _  They  found  that  their  precious 
“morning  wood"  on  the  stove  had  burned 
away,  and  also  a  hole  about  four  feet 
square  in  the  ceiling.  How  sad  the  story 
could  have  been  ! 

Three  or  four  years  later  the  same 
family  lost  house,  barn  and  contents, 
burned  to  the  ground  in  broad  daylight, 
despite  the  noble  efforts  of  neighbor's.  For 
a  long  time  they  had  known  there  was  a 
hole  in  the  chimney  on  the  second  floor, 
where  the  cement  had  dropped  out  from 
between  the  bricks,  but  they  remarked 
they  “took  a  chance  on  not  fixing  it.” 
Twenty  minutes  would  have  fixed  it  per¬ 
fectly  safe.  It  was  so  sad  to  see  the  par¬ 
ents  leading  their  little  brood  down  the 
hill  to  a  kind  neighbor’s  home. 

Many  terrible  but  true  stories  could  be 
told  of  the  consequences  of  careless  in¬ 
difference  as  to  fire.  We  are  afraid  of 
fire,  and  this  is  how  we  prepare  and 
protect  our  home  and  ourselves :  First, 
we  insured  for  a  reasonable  amount,  then 
had  lightning  rods  put  on  buildings;  had 
radio,  phone  and  electric  wires  all  well 
grounded.  We  have  a  good  flow  of  well 
and  spring  water,  and  I  shall  soon  get 
o0  or  75  feet  of  hose  to  attach  to  the 
brass-threaded  faucet  over  the  kitchen 
sink.  In  hot  dry  times  we  have  two  or 
three  pails  of  water  drawn  and  set  around 
in  convenient  places. 

“No  smoking”  signs  are  placed  all 
through  the  barn.  I  never  leave  the  wire 
on  any  electric  appliance  which  is  for 
heat,  like  toaster,  waffle  iron,  flatiron, 
etc.,  while  I  leave  the  room  to  go  out  of 
the  house  upon  any  occasion  whatever. 
I  never,  never,  do  any  cleaning  in  the 
house  with  gasoline.  I  never  leave  pa¬ 
pers,  holders  or  towels  near  or  on  the 
stove  or  _  furnace.  Some  years  ago  we 
invested  in  a  large-sized  fire  extinguisher. 
M  e  leave  this,  ready  for  instant  use,  be¬ 
hind  our  bedroom  door;  it  is  handy,  yet 
out  of  sight.  On  top  of  this  we  leave  a 
hatchet,  which  could  come  in  mighty 
handy.  In  case  the  furnace  or  its  big 
chimney  got  to  acting  up  and  wanted  to 
burn  out  while  I  was  alone.  I  could  carry 
the  fire  fighter  down  cellar.,  insert  the 
nozzle  in  furnace  or  chimney  clean-out, 
and  in  a  short  time  it  would  be  history. 
All  our  legal  or  valuable  papers  are 
packed  in  a  small  suitcase  and  kept 
there,  and  are  put  where  either  of  us 
could  easily  get  them  in  case  of  fire  or  an 
electrical  storm.  A  ladder  is  always  left 
where  handy  to  reach,  and  if  needed  for 
roof  or  stair  window  is  ahvavs  ready  in 
a  jiffy.  Then  finally,  we  both  have  big- 
coats  and  arctics  or  boots  to  slip  into  if 
ever  needed.  We  have  never  been  any¬ 
where  near  having  a  fire,  and  we  hope 
not  to,  and  while  some  might  say  we  are 
more  scared  than  hurt,  we  use  every  pre¬ 
caution  and  would  rather  feel  safe  than 
sorry.  ^  0  c> 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  all  valuable  pa¬ 
pers,  deeds,  etc.,  should  be  in  a  safe-de¬ 
posit  box  at  a  bank,  safe  from  both  fire 
and  theft. 


Clogged  Crop 

What  causes  large  crops  in  turkeys? 

Pennsylvania.  w.  h.  b. 

Turkeys  and  hens  sometimes  swallow 
indigestible  things,  like  dry  grass,  feath¬ 
ers  and  bits  of  poultry-house  lifter. 
These  may  remain  in  the  crop,  clogging 
it,  and  bringing  about  an  enlargement 
very  noticeable.  It  appears  to  be  an 
indication  of  depraved  appetite  and 
should  be  guarded  against  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  by  feeding  a  ration  containing  the 
needed  food  elements  and  supplying  grit 
of  some  kind.  There  is  also  a  disordered 
condition  of  the  crop  in  which  sour 
fluid  accumulates,  bringing  about  a  soft 
distension.  Feed  lightly  and  give  a  little 
soda.  M.  b.  d. 


Dutch  or  Cooked  Cheese 

My  grandmother  came  from  Germany, 
and  called  this  cheese  “stink  kase.”  My 
mother  called  it  “Dutch  cheese..  Here 
is  my  recipe  as  mother  and  grandmother 
made  it.  Take  a  40-quart  milk  can  full 
of  skim-milk;  let  it  get  sour  enough  to 
be  thick.  Scald  until  cheesy,  or  hard 
enough  to  squeeze  dry.  Drain  all  whey 
off;  put  in  a  crock  large  enough  to  stir 
thoroughly  every  day.  Let  stand  where 
warm  until  it  starts  to  get  runny.  (This 
will  smell  like  limburger,  but  isn’t  nearly 
so  bad.)  Let  it  stand  three  to  five 
weeks;  if  kept  warm  will  be  ready  soon¬ 
er  than  where  cool.  When  it  begins  to 
be  runny  put  in  kettle,  add  two-thirds 
cup  butter  and  two  large  cups  thick 
sweet  cream,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Let  boil  till  smooth,  but  not  as  thick  as 
mush,  stirring  constantly  or  it  will  burn; 
then  pour  into  crock,  and  when  cold,  it 
cuts  like  “boughten”  cheese,  sirs.  ii.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 


I  nsta  rt  t 
Running 


HOT  WATER 

FROM  YOUR  COLD  WATER  FAUCET ! 

Just  attach  it  to  your  faucet  and 
plug  in  to  any  electric  current..  _ 

Sizzling  hot  water  in  a  jiffy.  Works  on 
any  electric  current  either  A.C.  or  D 
Low  cost  guaranteed.  Eliminates  boil¬ 
er  tank.  Send  remittance  with  order, 

We  ship  by  return  mail  prepaid. 

AGENTS  WANTED!  a 

EMPIRE  ELECTRIC  SALES  CO. 

COO  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  City,  ^ 

Yankee  Painter  Saint  s2f“ 


Month  of  September  Only.  Made  of 
Lead,  Zinc,  Tinting  Colors,  Linseed  Oil. 

A.  S.  INGRAHAM  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Carpenters,  Builders  &  General  Contractors  '7  o  r£ 

anywhere;  all  kinds  of  alteration.  Write  for  an  estimate. 
GUSTAFSON  &  CHRISTENSON,  48l9-4tli  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CIDER 


Presses,  Graters,  Screens, 
Pumps,  Racks,  Cloths,  Roadside 
Mills,  Supplies-  Catalog  R  Free. 

Palmer  Bros.,  Cos  Cob, Conn* 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  A  Cole  B  power  works  unectly 
from  an  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant.  In  use 
over  three  years.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners 
on  long  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the  profits— paid  weekly. 
No  investment,  no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outnt. 
All  or  your  spare  time.  If  Income  °£^5.00  to  $600  weekly 
interests  you— write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Dept.  250,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 
Ca  I  w  II  acid,  odorless, indistructible.  15  year 
life.  Guaranteed.  150  ampere  cell,  $1.90.  Other  sizes. 
Generating  Plant  Bargains.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  45  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

1 Clime  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  Develop- 
tlOQcm  t II IllS  ing  any  size  roll  5c;  prints  3c  each. 
Fine  5x7  mounted  enlargement  30c.  Send  us  your  films. 
Young  Photo  Service,  43  Bertha  St.,  Albany ,N.Y. 

FREE  BOOKS  MX 

Washington,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all  purposes 
for  sale  or  rent.  LOW  EXCURSION  RATES.  Write 

E.G.  leedy,  Dept.  230,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

pi  f,  1  a  12  Room  House,  1  acre  land.  H  mile 
p  Of*  I  small  village,  53  miles  N.  Y.  City — 

J.  U*  • $5,000,  half  cash.  Electricity 

available.  HARRY  VAIL  -  Warwick.  N.Y. 

SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70tb  St.  —  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  Location  for  Motorists 


Large,  comfortable,  liome-like  rooms.  Quiet 
and  restful  surroundings.  Famous  for  un¬ 
assuming  service  and  excellent  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  both  -  -  $2.00  up 

Rooms  with  private  bath  -  -  $2.50  up 

Suites  for  3  or  4  persons  -  -  $5.00  up 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


COUPLE  FOR  SMALL  farm.  Orange  County,  N. 

Y\ ;  experienced  farmer  and  handy-man,  me¬ 
chanic:  good  cook  and  houseworker;  year-round 
position:  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
4289,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


KENN ELMAN  WANTED,  apply  by  letter  only, 
state  salary  expected  and  references.  HUD¬ 
SON  RIVER  KENNELS,  Croton-on-Hudson, 

N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  wants  work;  thor¬ 
ough,  all  around  experience;  first-class  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  4188,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MANAGER,  LIFETIME  practical,  scientific  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches;  psychological  moment, 
profitable  industrial  farming.  ADVERTISER 
421G,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  COLLEGE  graduate,  married, 
10  years’  experience,  desires  better  position; 
expert  breeder;  prefer  plant  doing  R.  0.  P. 
breeding.  ADVERTISER  4215,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  with  family  wants  steady 
position,  gamekeeper  or  caretaker;  good  ref¬ 
erence;  back  areas  no  objection.  ADVERTISER 
4200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  experienced  teacher, 
librarian,  wishes  position.  ADVERTISER 
4240,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN,  (middle-aged),  experience  in 
poultry;  honest,  sober  and  industrious;  prefer 
good  home,  moderate  wages;  no  milking.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4241,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  life  experi¬ 
enced  farmer,  carpenter,  painter;  wife  good 
cook,  housework;  best  of  references;  wish  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretaker  or  all-around  work  on  farm; 
wages  $100  month.  ADVERTISER  4242,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TUTOR,  COLLEGE  graduate,  wishes  position, 
grade  or  high  school  subjects;  references. 
ADVERTISER  4243,  care  Rural  New-Yrorker. 


FRUIT-GROWER,  PRACTICAL,  technical,  20 
years’  sound  experience,  married,  family,  col¬ 
lege  graduate;  open  to  consider  proposition  be¬ 
fore  AVinter.  ADVERTISER  4244,  care  Rural 
New-Yotker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EYIPLOY’ED,  experienced  in 
all  branches,  bookkeeping;  honor  and  integri¬ 
ty  of  Character.  ADVERTISER  4245,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  YOUNG  man,  19,  desires  work  with 
American  farmer  where  he  will  be  treated  as 
one  of  family;  can  drive,  milk,  handle  horses. 
E.  A..  PATTERSON,  Rt.  1,  Stamford,  Conn. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  wants  position,  high 
school  or  grades;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  424G,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


MAN,  45,  WOULD  work  country  place  or  farm 
in  exchange  board;  serious;  all-year;  private. 
ADVERTISER  4247,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  25,  refined,  desires  work  as 
housekeeper;  references;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4290,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


DAIRY'MAN,  SINGLE,  experienced  in  certified 
and  pasteurized  production,  good  barn  or 
milk-room  man;  will  accept  reasonable  offer. 
ADVERTISER  4291,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


MAN  WITH  car  wants  position,  first-class  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  4292,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Y’OUNG  MAN,  single,  milker-dairyman,  desires 
position  on  private  estate;  will  also  care  for 
chickens  and  drive  car;  please  state  wages  and 
work  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4295,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  33,  slightly  lame,  courteous  and 
respectful  of  the  rights  of  others,  industrious 
and  willing  to  learn,  desires  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  with  respectable,  progressive  general  farm 
owner;  have  had  some  general  farm  experience; 
handy  in  making  repairs  of  all  kinds,  also 
plumbing,  painting,  carpenter  and  electrical 
work;  can  drive  car,  truck  or  tractor;  good 
home  with  cheerful  atmosphere  of  paramount 
importance;  kindly  send  full  particulars  as  to 
acreage,  crops,  etc.,  when  answering;  labor  ex¬ 
ploiters  need  not  apply.  CARL  AV.  SCIIEP- 
l’LER,  R.  D.  1,  Huguenot  Rd.,  Union,  N.  J. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  with  the  experi¬ 
ence,  energy  and  executive  ability  to  handle 
any  agricultural  enterprise,  open  for  engage¬ 
ment;  40  years  of  age,  married,  no  family,  ef¬ 
ficient,  economical,  dependable,  up  to  date  and 
a  hustler.  ADVERTISER  4299,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MINISTER,  eight  years’  country,  city 
experience,  seeks  union  church  ($1,100)  with 
no  objections  to  his  engaging  in  some  private 
outdoor  work.  ADVERTISER  4300,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position  on  farm  with 
living  quarters;  honest,  reliable,  handy,  ma¬ 
chinery.  DOUGLAS  SPItATT,  Rt.  5,  Rome, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN.  20  YEARS’  experience,  wants 
position.  BOX  343,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


FARM-HAND  WANTS  job,  dairy  and  poultry 
experience,  caretaker;  reference;  space  for 
car.  GEO.  MARSH,  218  Greenwich  Ave., 
Goshen,  N.  Y. 


CARPENTER  AND  HANDYMAN  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  year  round.  ADVERTISER  4310,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


"WANTED — Man  to  work  farm  on  shares;  write 
for  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  4248, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Catholic  young  lady  as  housekeeper; 

must  be  good  cook,  companion,  in  gentleman’s 
home.  ADVERTISER  4301,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— German  Catholic  young  woman  as 
housekeeper:  good  home  for  right  party.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4302,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cook-houseworker  on  private  place 
in  Connecticut:  state  wages  and  experience; 
reference.  ADVERTISER  4307,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Protestant  cook.  general  house¬ 
keeper.  $10  monthly;  pleasant  country  home, 
two  adults.  BOX  32A,  Ridgebury,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple;  man,  farm,  gardener  (vege¬ 
table.  flowers),  handy,  drive;  woman,  good 
cook,  housework,  laundry;  must  he  thoroughly 
responsible,  absolutely  honest,  truly  energetic; 
modern  furnished  six-room  house  with  heat, 
ice,  electricity  supplied;  location,  Putnam 
County.  N.  Y. ;  send  complete  experience,  ref¬ 
erences.  salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  4326, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  middle-aged  man  ca¬ 
pable  of  structural  carpentry  with  general 
knowledge  of  farming;  understand  the  laying 
out  of  flower  and  rock  gardens,  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  the  finest  roses,  build  Japanese  gardens 
and  all  kinds  of  lattice  work;  drive  car,  tractor 
and  do  electrical  work;  raise  chickens,  turkeys 
and  foxes  and  know  the  care  of  saddle  horses. 
ADVERTISER  4311,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced,  desires  position  on 
farm,  low  wages,  best  references.  BOX  154, 
East  Williston,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  HIGH-GRADE,  single  man, 
agricultural  education,  experienced  to  take 
full  charge.  ADVERTISER  4304,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  clean  cut,  desires  hard, 
clean,  out-of-door  work  on  farm,  drives  truck; 
go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  4305,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HANDYMAN,  30,  SMALL  wages.  TALARICO, 
622  Arthur  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  WITH  wife  and  child,  wants  farm  work, 
poultry  farm  preferred;  can  drive  car;  low 
wages;  willing  worker.  ADVERTISER  4314, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  AMERICAN,  45,  single,  experi¬ 
enced,  poultry,  gardener,  chores,  willing  re¬ 
liable  worker,  steady,  well  recommended.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4313,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Work,  housekeeping,  institution  or 
cooking  where  I  may  have  daughter  school 
age  preferred;  references  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4312,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  AGE  30,  married,  no  children, 
experienced,  reliable,  conscientious.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Work  on  farms  by  young,  single 
men  of  good  habits;  inexperienced  in  farm 
work,  hut  strong  and  willing;  room,  board  and 
small  monthly  wage.  EMERGENCY  WORK 
BUREAU,  200  North  Avenue,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  SINGLE,  capable 
handling  registered  herd,  certified  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  college  education,  tester,  A-l  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4329,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


POSITION  W  ANTED — Working  superintendent, 
married,  jirivate  estate,  life  experience  all 
branches  farming,  expert  livestock  man;  7  years 
last  place,  best  reference;  capable  handling 
men,  take  entire  charge;  would  consider  good 
proposition  on  going  place  on  percentage.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4328,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  WORKING  superintendent,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches;  married;  chauffeur’s 
license;  references.  BOX  97,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN,  2  children  school  age.  desires 
position  as  dairyman  and  farmer;  trained  and 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  dairying,  under¬ 
stand  feeding,  calf-raising  and  breeding,  good 
Serge  milking  machine  operator,  and  A-l  farm¬ 
er,  understand  all  farm  machinery  and  good 
tractor  man;  best  of  references:  state  wages 
and  particulars.  ELMER  S.  LEARNED,  456 
Orchard  St.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  SINGLE,  nearly  life  experienced, 
American,  31,  no  tobacco,  honest,  sober,  re¬ 
liable,  good  with  cows,  horses,  machinery, 
wish  position  on  estate  or  farm:  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  4327,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man.  single,  well  experienced, 
good  dry-hand  milker,  wants  steady  position 
general  farm  or  dairy;  no  booze  nor  tobacco. 
ADVERTISER  4325,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  46,  HONEST,  reliable,  experienced,  de¬ 
sires  work  on  farm;  no  wages  asked  if  good 
treatment  is  assured;  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4324,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


COUPLE,  REFINED,  trustworthy,  executive 
ability,  would  manage  country  home  or  farm; 
wife  efficient  home-maker,  fond  of  children; 
husband  licensed  chauffeur,  experienced  general 
farming,  poultry,  etc.;  handy  all  repairs,  build¬ 
ing;  own  sedan  and  truck;  available  October. 
ADVERTISER  4323,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FIRST-CLASS  HERDSMAN,  single,  open  for 
position  September  15th;  years  experience  in 
feeding,  breeding,  calf -raising,  veterinary  work, 
certified  milk  production;  first-class  references 
as  to  ability  and  character.  ADVERTISER 
4322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  THOROUGHLY  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches,  production  and 
care  of  grade  A  milk,  general  farming  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  4321,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GERMAN  WOMAN,  middle-aged,  experienced 
cook-houseworker,  wishes  position  modern 
country  home,  adult  family;  good  references. 
GROTH,  1955  E.  35th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Y’OUNG  MAN  desires  position  as  head  game- 
keeper;  excellent  reference  and  experience. 
EARL  J.  WOOD,  Arden,  N.  Y. 


REFINED  AMERICAN  woman  desires  position 
as  housekeeper:  good  home  preferred  to  high 
wages.  ADVERTISER  4316,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  27,  commercial  or  es¬ 
tate;  nine  years’  experience;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4315,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


ESTATE  OR  FARM  manager,  experience  in  all 
branches,  certified  milk,  retail  dairy,  breed¬ 
ing,  knowledge  building  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance,  can  handle  help,  keep  accounts:  16 
years’  experience,  college  graduate;  take  farm 
to  build  up,  run  on  budget  plan.  APT.  103,  61 
So.  Munn  Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


14  ACRES,  $4,600,  $100  down;  good  buildings, 
150-ft.  henhouse.  WOODSIDE  FARM,  Deep 
River,  Conn. 


TRUCK  AND  POULTRY  farm,  modern  6-room 
bungalow,  in  Jersey,  75  miles  New  Y'ork  City. 
ADVERTISER  4214,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Three-story  furnished  apartment 
and  boarding-house,  electric  light,  telephone, 
hot-water  heat,  twenty-six  rooms,  three  baths, 
open  all-year  around,  opposite  Federal  Hospital, 
on  State  road  to  Montreal,  Adirondacks;  easy 
terms.  HENRY  CAILLAUX,  Tupper  Lake, 
N.  Y. 


FARM,  15  ACRES  minimum,  within  50  miles 
New  York  City;  good  house,  running  stream; 
$5,000  to  $7,000  cash;  write  giving  particulars. 
BOX  2S6,  Wurtsboro,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 170-acre  valley  farm,  on  hard- 
surfaced  road,  good  buildings,  electricity,  ex¬ 
cellent  spring  water,  modern  plumbing,  produc¬ 
tive  soil,  hard  and  soft  wood  lumber,  with  or 
without  stock  and  tools;  attractive  price  to  set¬ 
tle  estate.  OSCAR  C.  LAMSON,  Admr.,  Ran¬ 
dolph  Center,  Vt. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  poultry  farm,  5-6  acres, 
4-5-room  house,  with  improvements;  chicken- 
houses  for  1,000  layers;  within  50  miles  of 
New  York  City,  on  State  road.  Address  P.  O. 
BOX  382,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


RENTING  LARGE  producing  farm  in  Madison 
County,  possession  arranged  with  present 
tenant  and  owner;  shares  proposition  to  right 
man  ADVERTISER  4249,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  poultry  farm,  capacity  1,- 
000  birds,  27  miles  from  New  York.  STEW¬ 
ART  AY’ENUE  POULTRY  FARM.  It.  F.  D.  1, 
Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  SHORE,  Maryland,  1  acre,  6-room 
house,  garage,  henhouse;  inside  conveniences; 
some  furniture;  price  $800.  CIIAS.  B.  CROCK¬ 
ER,  Mardela  Springs,  Md. 


POULTRY  FARM  containing  modern  houses 
for  1,200  hens,  also  four  additional  brooder 
houses;  piped  water  in  each  house;  property 
consists  of  5  acres  with  220-foot  frontage  on 
main  concrete  highway;  30  miles  from  New 
York  City;  modern  eight-room  house  with  elec¬ 
tricity,  gas,  bath,  artesian  well  and  two-car 
garage;  one  and  a  half  miles  from  station, 
Suffern,  N.  Y. ;  must  sacrifice;  small  down 
payment;  inquiries  invited:  no  reasonable  offer 
refused.  ADVERTISER  4297,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  TRADE — Farm  of  125  acres  for  a  house 
and  lot.  JOHN  BORDWELL,  Leroysville,  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  a  large  up-to-date  dairy 
farm  from  party  who  appreciates  a  good 
farmer  and  caretaker;  Hollander,  financially  re¬ 
sponsible;  best  of  references;  full  details  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4294,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  large  dairy,  beau¬ 
tiful  South  Jersey  poultry  ranch,  capacity 
3,500;  modern  home,  3,000  laying  birds  and  all 
equipment  included;  if  interested,  address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4303,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  BUY’  or  rent,  a  large  dairy  farm: 

must  keep  60-100  cows,  good  location,  markets 
and  buildings  essential;  responsible  Hollanders; 
best  of  references;  full  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  4293,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  WANTED,  about  15  acres,  suitable  lor 
poultry,  on  good  road,  near  markets,  within 
60  miles  of  New  York;  price  reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4306,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

25-ACRE  FARM,  modern  10-room  tourist  home, 
on  State  road  near  Springfield,  Mass. ;  barn, 
chicken  houses,  garages,  fruit,  beautiful  loca¬ 
tion,  ideal  for  chickens;  $5,900.  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4308,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm  to  rent,  option  to  buy.  East¬ 
ern  New  York,  low  price;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  4309,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 

72- ACRE  STOCKED,  equipped  general  farm; 

tractor  worked;  2-family  house,  baths,  steam 
heat,  electricity;  equipped,  carry  2,300  birds; 
school,  railway  close;  $15,000.  ADVERTISER 
4318,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DESERTED  FARM,  livable  house,  high  eleva¬ 
tion,  near  bus  or  railroad,  with  stream  or 
brook,  commuting  New  Y’ork  City;  must  he 
cheap.  ADVERTISER  4330,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange  8-room  house,  double 
garage  for  farm  hoarding  house,  stream. 
Southern  New  York.  GEO.  SCHMIDT,  245 

Carlton  Terrace,  Teaneek,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 

TO  RENT — Three  furnished  rooms,  housekeep¬ 
ing,  improvements;  Fall  or  permanent:  pri¬ 
vate  family;  beautiful  location.  LEEDER,  It. 
D.  1,  New  Paltz  N.  Y. 

45-ACRE  FARM,  18-room  house,  running  water, 
cow  barn,  good  orchard,  trout  stream;  2(4 
miles  from  town;  low  price  for  quick  sale. 
ELMER  G.  FISHER,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  FARM  for  rent,  capacity  1.700 
birds,  fully  equipped  but  not  stocked;  new 
dwelling  with  conveniences;  South-central  New 
Jersey.  ADVERTISER  4317,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Country  Board 

RIDGEWOOD  REST  HOME,  private  sanitorium, 
invalids,  elderly  people;  excellent  food,  nurs¬ 
ing  care;  terms  moderate.  GROVE  AND  VAN 
DIEN  AVE.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Tel  Ridgewood 
6-5517. 

WANTED  —  Gentlemen  hoarders  in  country 
home.  $7  week.  ADVERTISER  4298,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARD,  MOTHER’S  care  to  small  healthy  boy, 
Protestant ;  reasonable.  AVrite,  FARM,  Jlead- 
ville.  Pa. 

DELAWARE  VALLEY  INN,  heart  of  Cats- 
kill  Mts.,  all  modern  improvements,  boating, 
bathing,  fishing;  $10.  I<\  A.  ELAVOOD,  Slmver- 
town,  N.  Y. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY:  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  AV’IXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

NEAV  CROP  honey,  our  fancy  white,  $4.50  per 
60-lb.  can;  two  cans,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS, 
Marietta,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover  $1,  10  $175, 

postpaid  third  zone.  CIIAS.  MATTASON, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE— Milk  route  and  %-ton.  1930  model 
Chevrolet  truck,  in  good  condition.  PETER 
J.  BUBEK,  128  AV.  Main  St.,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

HOG  MANURE,  delivered  reasonable.  HENRY 
HENKEL  &  SONS,  Secaueus,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Massey-Harris  corn  binder,  Papee 
ensilage  cutter,  large  size;  both  machiues 
practically  new;  priced  to  move  them  at  once. 
E.  SALINGER,  Brewster,  Putnam  County,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  STORE  wanted,  must  be  exceptional 
buy;  New  York  State  preferred;  send  full 
particulars  with  photo  to  ADVERTISER  4296, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

AV  ANTED — Some  old-fashioned  blue  and  white 
cups  or  saucers;  cups  made  without  handles, 
and  saucers  marked  “Scinde”  on  the  back,  also 
a  few  plates:  must  be  low  price.  BOX  121, 
Bedford  N  Y. 

WANTED— Nugas  cabinet.  ADVERTISER  4320, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  each  week  to  buy  and  sell  farm 
property,  personal  services,  farm  products 
and  other  articles  of  value.  If  you  have 
anything  to  offer  these  readers  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  pay  you  to  run  a  little  advertisement 
in  these  columns  under  the  proper  classi¬ 
fication.  Your  announcement  will  be  car¬ 
ried  into  more  than  250,000  country  homes. 
Many  readers  report  remarkable  results 
from  these  small1  classified  advertisements. 
The  cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  Thursday  morning 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  following  week’s 
issue.  Reference  required  from  all  new 
advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 

— 

New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

•  The 


Flemington. 
sharply  higher 


gg  market  was 
this  week,  with  supplies 
again  running  lighter,  and  a  fairly  active 
demand  absorbing  the  stocks  readily.  The 
principal  cause  of  the  advance  in  the 
market  was  due  to  the  light  receipts  of 
eggs  at  nearly  all  eastern  markets,  espe¬ 
cially  New  York.  This  shortage  in  sup¬ 
plies  is  due  to  a  smaller  number  of  cases 
in  storage  and  also  because  of  lighter 
production  in  flocks  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  At  the  auction  hennery 
whites  of  the  fancy  grade  advanced  4 
to  5c  per  dozen  during  the  week,  and 
sold  mostly  at  32%  to  35% c,  with  a 
few  early  sales  at  the  opening  auction 
iit  27%c.  Mediums  of  this  grade  also 
shared  in  the  advance  and  brought  24  to 
31  %c.  Grade  A  marks  were  fully  steady, 
and  most  sales  were  made  at  28  to  31%c 
for  the  large  size,  while  mediums  were 
with  some  down  to 
in  pullet  prices  nar- 
during  the  week,  and 
prices  advanced  only 


from  24  to  29%c, 
22 %c.  The  range 
rowed  considerably 
although  the  top 


slightly,  the  general  average  was  much 
higher,  with  the  hulk  of  sales  going  out 
at  20  to  24%c.  Light  receipts  of  pe¬ 
wees  were  in  fair  demand  at  12  to  17c, 
which  is  about  the  same  range  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  previous.  Some  dealers  feel 
that  the  price  should  not  be  pushed  up 
too  sharply,  as  they  fear  a  reaction,  when 
the  current  high  prices  reach  the  con¬ 
sumer,  by  a  curtailment  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  eggs. 

Vineland. — This  auction  shared  in  the 
general  strengthening  of  the  egg  market, 
and  in  spite  of  increased  receipts  on  the 
auction  floor,  prices  advanced  quite 
rapidly,  although  not  so  sharply  as  at 
Flemington.  A  total  of  596  cases  were 
sold,  which  is  the  highest  number  of  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  and  reflects  the  confidence  of 
the  several  new  producers  in  the  success 
of  this  type  of  marketing.  New  Jersey 
fancy  hennery  whites  were  firm  at  27 
to  29%c.  Mediums  of  the  same  grade 
were  fully  steady  at  24  to  27%c.  Grade 
A  stock  moved  out  easily  at  26%  to 
29c,  while  mediums  of  this  “red  label” 
grade  were  rather  draggy  at  22  to  25% c. 
Producers’  graded  marks  were  steady,  al¬ 
though  demand  was  so  active  as  for  the 
standard  graded  packs.  Extras  brought 
25  to  28c,  and  mediums  were  mostly  23 
to  2514c.  Pullets  wei'e  slow,  but  about 
steady  at  17%  to  24c,  with  the  bulk  of 
sales  at  20  to  21%c.  Pewees  in  light 
supply  were  firm  at  13%  to  16c.  Brown 
eggs  were  in  light  x'eceipt  as  usual,  and 
mostly  of  grade  A  quality.  The  large 
sizes  sold  at  25  to  26%c,  while  mediums 
were  from  20  to  24 %c.  A  few  lots  of 
brown  pewees  in  broken  cases  were  most¬ 
ly  13c.  J.  M.  F. 


of  opinion  seems  to  be,  however,  that 
from  four  to  six  weeks  should  be  the 
limit,  though  some  competent  advisers 
set  four  weeks  as  the  practicable  holding 
time  before  floor  brooding  should  be  be¬ 
gun.  Poor  feathering  is  to  be  guarded 
against  by  proper  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment,  the  use  of  too  much  heat  being  a 
common  cause  of  this. 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  of  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  where  battery  brood¬ 
ing  has  been  made  an  object  of  study 
and  experiment  for  five  years  or  more, 
has  offered  the  following  suggestions  in 
New  England  Poultryman  of  April,  1931 : 

(1)  Be  sure  to  provide  heat  and  venti¬ 
lation  control  for  chicks  of  various  ages. 

(2)  Don't  attempt  to  grow  chicks  in  bat- 
tei’ies  in  the  same  manner  as  around  a 
brooder  stove.  (3)  Don’t  crowd  chicks 
at  any  time.  (4)  Make  mechanical  ad¬ 
justments  of  batteries  to  correspond  with 
the  development  of  the  chicks  at  the 
proper  time.  (5)  Never  allow  the  water 
and  feed  pans  to  become  empty.  (6) 
Clean  water  pans  daily.  (7)  Prevent 
direct  sunlight  from  striking  batteries. 
Use  diffused  light.  (8)  Make  the  14- 
hour  day  the  maximum.  Shorter  may 
be  better.  (9)  Thin  out  the  chickens. 
(10)  See  that  chicks  can  reach  feed  and 
water.  (11)  Don’t  plunge  without  ex¬ 
perience. 

Prof.  Charles  continues  with :  “Bat¬ 
tery  brooding  is  still  in  its  infancy  and 
requires  experienced  attention.  It  pre¬ 
sents  many  problems  yet  unsolved,  chief¬ 
ly  feeding,  heat,  ventilation  and  possibly 
humidity.  m.  b.  d. 


N.  J.  Turkey-growers  Meet 

The  New  Jersey  Turkey-growers’  As¬ 
sociation  met  recently  at  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
New  Brunswick,  to  consider  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  developing  a  State-wide  turkey 
marketing  program,  and  to  plan  for  the 
association's  annual  field  day.  Members 
of  the  committee — practical  turkey-rais- 
ei\s  with  flocks  of  several  thousand  birds 
each — expressed  the  view,  however,  that 
there  existed  no  present  need  for  a  cen¬ 
tralized  marketing  program,  as  adopted 
by  N.  Y.  State  Turkey  Club  and  others, 
because  no  difficulty  in  the  satisfactory 
marketing  of  their  birds  on  the  farm  has 
been  experienced  in  the  past.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  though,  decided  to  investigate  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  selling  large  lots  of  turkeys 
over  newly  organized  auction  centers, 
at  Vineland  and  Flemington, 
and  poultry  meat  are  sold 


voted  to 
the  first 
Farm  in 


particularly 
where  eggs 
regularly. 

The  committee  in  charge,  in  planning 
for  the  association’s  annual  field  day, 
hold  New  Jersey  Turkey  Day 
of  October,  at  the  Reid  Turkey 
Manalapan,  Monmouth  County, 
where  more  than  4,000  Bronze  turkeys 
are  reared  and  sold  each  season.  Samuel 
Lippincott,  of  the  Springwood  Turkey 
Farm,  Marlton.  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  Ellwood  Douglass,  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  is  Faimi  Bureau  agent. 
Prof.  Willard  C.  Thompson,  husbandry- 
man  from  the  poultry  department  of  the 
New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture,  is 
included  in  the  committee. 

It  was  also  voted  upon  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  a  turkey  program  be  held 
during  the  farm  and  home  week  at  Tren¬ 
ton,  next  January. 

EUGENE  W.  CANDIDUS. 


Chicks  in  Batteries 

How  much  floor  space  is  necessary  for 
day-old  chicks  in  battery  brooders?  What 
additional  space  is  needed  as  the  chicks 
grow  older?  How  long  is  it  practical  to 
keep  chicks  in  batteries?  Will  they 
feather  out  all  right  if  proper  care  and 
conditions  are  maintained?  P.  s. 

Battery  brooding  of  young  chicks  _  is 
still  too  new  to  permit  of  very  positive 
statements  with  regard  to  all  its  details, 
though  it  has  been  utilized  for  several 
years  on  a  considerable  scale,  especially 
by  hatcherymen  who  need  to  hold  newly 
hatched  chicks  for  a  short  time  previous 
to  their  sale  and  shipment.  A  3x3-ft. 
compartment  in  a  battery  may  be  used 
for  chicks  at  the  start  but  these  should 
be  continually  thinned  out  as  they  grow 
viid  overcrowding  becomes  manifest.  The 
tendency  to  overcrowd  is  one  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  in  the  system.  Opinions  as  to  the 
length  of  time  during  which  chicks  may 
successfully  be  confined  to  batteries  vary 
considerably,  probably  due  to  individual 
success  Avith  the  method.  The  consensus 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Report  for  the  week  ending  August  3,  1932: 

Each  of  the  three  leading  pens  in  the  It.  I. 
Red  division  of  the  N.  Y.  State  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  had  a  greater  record  on  August  1  than  the 
highest  pen  in  that  class  for  the  same  10 
months  period  in  1931. 

Wall  ice  ton  Farm,  of  Massachusetts,  holds 
first  place  among  all  breeds  with  a  pen  produc¬ 
tion  of  2,337  eggs  which  is  207  eggs  above  its 
nearest  competitor  in  the  White  Leghorn  class, 
and  is  over  400  eggs  more  than  the  highest  pen 
of  R.  I.  Reds  on  August  1  last  year.  This  fine 
pen  of  birds  has  led  the  contest  for  five  con¬ 
secutive  months  and  in  addition  has  held  sec¬ 
ond  position  during  four  earlier  months.  Moss 
Farm  in  Massachusetts,  owning  another  fine  pen 
of  birds  which  kept  above  the  Wallieeton  entry 
for  the  first  five  months  of  the  contest  year, 
has  a  total  of  2,065  eggs.  AVest  Neck  Farm, 
of  Long  Island,  is  the  third  Red  pen  over 
2.000  eggs.  These  three  pens  have  passed,  by 
a  considerable  margin,  the  former  R.  I.  Red 
record  of  1.917  eggs  in  10  months  held  by  Sun¬ 
shine  Farm,  of  New  York.  Birds*  from  this 
farm  are  now  fourth  pen  of  Reds  in  points 
earned. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  high  individuals  in  the 
Red  division  for  this  year.  Of  the  competing 
birds,  there  are  34  per  cent  which  have  already 
reached  the  200-egg  mark.  Many  more  are  not 
far  behind.  As  one  approaches  the  top  of  the 
list,  11  birds  can  already  show  more  than  240 
eggs  compared  with  only  five  birds  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  Wallieeton  Farm  and 
West  Neck  Farm  share  honors  in  this  group 
with  four  pullets  from  each  entry.  Moss  Farm 
owns  two  individuals  while  the  lltli  bird  comes 
from  the  farm  of  John  Z.  LaBelle,  Avhose  pen 
is  now  fourth  Red  pen  in  number  of  eggs.  AVal- 
liceton  Farm  pullet  No.  41-9,  with  a  total  of 
280  eggs  up  to  the  first  of  August,  has  been 
high  bird  in  the  whole  contest  by  eggs  since 
the  month  of  January.  Second  high  Red  goes 
to  West  Neck  Farm  with  206  eggs,  and  again 
the  same  owners  divide  third  and  fourth  places, 
with  John  Z.  LaBelle  taking  fifth. 

Seven  of  the  R.  I.  Red  jiens  have  produced 
eggs  which  averaged  24  ounces  per  dozen  for 
all  eggs  laid  since  October  1.  The  Oak  Hill 
Poultry  Farm  entry  has  the  heaviest  eggs  Avith 
an  average  of  25.22  ounces;  Booth  Farm  is  sec¬ 
ond  with  24.65  ounces;  while  two  pens  from 
Sunshine  Farm  come  close  together  for  third 
and  fourth  places  with  24.48  and  24.47  ounces. 
C.  D.  Anderson,  Manager  Egg-laying  Contest. 
During  the  44th  week  of  the  10th  annual  N. 
Y.  State  egg-laying  contest  the  pullets  aver¬ 
aged  to  lay  3.12  eggs  or  at  the  rate  of  44.4 
per  cent.  This  is  an  increase  of  .4  per  cent 

over  last  Aveek’s  production  and  is  2.8  per 
cent  higher  than  the  production  for  the  same 
Aveek  in  the  previous  competition.  The  total 
production  to  date  since  October  1  is  162.05 
eggs  per  bird,  which  is  11.88  more  eggs  per 
bird  than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

High  Pens  for  the  44th  Week. — Phillips  White 
Leghorn  Farm,  62  jjoints,  59  eggs;  W.  S.  Han¬ 
nah  &  Sons,  58  points,  56  eggs:  M.  P.  Phillips, 
55  points,  52  eggs;  Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  55 
points,  52  eggs;  Trexler  Farms,  54  points,  50 
eggs;  The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm.  53  points, 
53  eggs;  Quality  Poultry  Farm,  52  points,  49 
eggs. 

Leading  pens  in  the  various  classes: 

White  Leghorns.— M.  P.  Phillips,  2,244  points, 
2,147  eggs:  Phillips  White  Leghorn  Farm,  2.159 
points,  2,087  eggs;  Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm, 
2,102  points,  2,032  eggs;  Quality  Poultry  Farm, 
2,0S3  points,  2,016  eggs;  Trexler  Farms,  2,073 
points,  1.930  eggs;  The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm, 
2,065  points,  2,087  eggs;  Pratt  Experiment 
Farm,  2,045  points,  2,006  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Wallieeton  Farm,  2,334  points, 
2,355  eggs;  Moss  Farm,  2,112  points,  2,081  eggs; 
West  Neck  Farm,  2.110  points,  2,103  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — A.  C.  Jones  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  1,622  points.  1.615  eggs;  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  1,549  points,  1,638  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-AYay  Farm, 
1,570  points,  1,583  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.- — Holtzapple  Poultry 
Farm,  1.547  points,  1.531  eggs. 

The  folloAving  are  Avholesale  market  prices  of 
eggs  in  NeAV  York  City  August  3,  1932.  The 
contest  charges  4c  per  dozen  above  these  prices: 
AYliite,  281/4c;  broAvn,  28%e;  medium, 


Wet  Mash  for  Summer 
Feeding 

L.  M.  Hurd,  of  the  Cornell  College  of 
Agriculture,  advises  a  Avet  mash  to  en¬ 
courage  late  Summer  egg  laying.  'When 
skim-milk  is  available  this  is  used  to  wet 
the  regular  mash,  or  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  to  the  hundred. 
The  crumbly  Avet  mash  may  be  fed  late 
in  the  afternoon,  just  before  the  night 
grain  feeding.  The  hens  should  have 
only  what  they  can  eat  in  20  minutes. 

Another  plan  suggested  Avhen  no  milk 
is  available,  is  to  fill  a  pail  one-half  full 
of  dry  oats  and  then  fill  to  the  top  with 
water.  Let  the  oats  stand  from  one  after¬ 
noon  co  the  next  and  add  enough  of  the 
regular  dry  mash  to  absorb  the  remain¬ 
ing  moisture.  Feed  the  same  amount 
and  at  the  same  time  as  the  milk  mash. 
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\  Le§horns-Reds  Rocks-Wyandot1esp 

New  Hampshire  Reds-Hallcross  Broiler  ChicKs  f1 


.“WELL  BRED/*** WELL  BREEDERS' 

This  year  wo  are  hatching  ENTIRELY  from  flocks 
State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.) 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found. 
Real  QUALITY  CHICKS. 

Season’s  rock  bottom  prices 

Reds  and  B.  Rocks  and  W.  Rocks  and 
Leghorns  Hall  Cross  Wyandottes 
12c  13c  15c 

Hatches  every  week  in  tlio  year.  Special  prices  to 
broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


WORLDS  FINEST 


■are*  CH ICKS 


Our  chicks  from  blood-tested  Tancred, 

Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman  and  other 
famous  blood  lines,  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous 
capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  AVhy  risk  buying  others?  We’ve  sold 
minor  bureaus  of  the  two  largest  Governments  in  North 
and  Soutn  America. 

Write  for  Our  Free  Poultry  Book. 

NOTE  LOW  PRICES 

Prices  Prepaid — Summer  Delivery 

AVh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas . 

Bf.  Orpingtons  ) 


Wh.  AVyandottes  ) 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes . 

Assorted,  Light . 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds . 

tl.00  books  order;  pay  postman  balance  plus  postage. 
100  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 


100 

500 

#4.50 

$28.50 

5.00 

25.00 

8.00 

40.00 

8.50 

17.50 

4.50 

22.50 

HILLP0T  QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Big,  Vigorous,  Fast-Growing,  Heavy-Laying 

25  50  100 

Wh.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds. $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Wyan .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Assorted  Surplus  .  2,15  3.75  6.50 

Special  Matings:  Wh.  Leghorns,  4c  each  ad¬ 
ditional;  other  breeds,  3c  each  additional. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

Three-weeks-old  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Barred 
&  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wyandottes: 
$20  per  100;  $10.50  per  50;  $5.50  per  25 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 

Your  opportunity  to  secure  regular  Brookside 
Quality  Chicks  at  a  saving. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

White  Leghorns . 

R.  I.  Reds . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Mixed  or  Assorted . 

12  wk.  old  Pullets:  AVhite  Leghorns 
IS  wk.  old  Pullets;  W.  Le  “  ~ 

2  AVeek  Old  Chicks 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Barred  Rocks .  S3. OO 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  «J. 


25 

50 

100 

$2.25 

$3.75 

$7.00 

2.50 

4.25 

8.00 

2.50 

4.25 

8.00 

2.00 

3.50 

6.00 

thorns.. 

.  8  5c  ea. 

,.  I.  Red, 

Bar.  Rocks,  $  l  ea. 

25 

50 

100 

$3.00 

$4.75 

$9.00 

I 


Baby  Chicks 
Started  Chicks — Pullets 

Our  loss — your  chance!  Lacking 
housing  space,  Avill  sell  some  extra  f.:ie  sur 
plus  pullets  at  attractive  prices.  10  to 
12  weeks  up  to  laying  age.  AVrite  today 
for  prices  while  they  last.  Chicks 
hatching  every  Wednesday.  Catalog  Free. 

FAIRPORT  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
R.  D.  42  Fairport,  N.  Y 
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Chicks  That  Live 


For  fall  and  winter  broilers 

Blood  tested.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Sox  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Lawn  Chicks  [0JA  Quali,y 


Maple  P„lit. 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

AVhite  Leghorns . $5.00  $23.00  $45.00 

White  PI)'.  Rocks...  6.50  30.00  60.00 
White  AVyandottes.  . .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

_  _  Owens  Str.  R.  I.  Reds  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Park’s  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.  2D32) .  . .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mix,  $4.50 — 100;  Heavy  Mix,  $5.50 
Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lots. 
MAPLE  LAV/N  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WEmatsnM 


Blood-Tested  Chicks  —  Hatches  Every  Thursday 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes. 
Broiler  Cross— Wyan- Rock,  Bram-Rock,  Rhodi-Rocks. 

AVrite  for  chick  prices,  also  8-weelt  Pullets. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Dr.  Romig’s  oZZ,  Chicks 


Super 
_  Quality 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  $6 — 100:  AVhite  AVyandottes, 
$7 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5 — 100.  AVe  ship  every 
Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  R0MIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co..  Mfrt..  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


PULLETS 

Rugged,  Healthy,  Blood-Tested  Stock 
Range-Grown  on  our  Own  Farm 

§000  R.  I.  Reds.  Ready  to  Lay...  $i  25  earn 
2000  It.  I.  Reds,  16  weeks  oldf . ! ! ! . ! .  I  !oo  elch 
-jarred  Rocks,  16  weeks  old.  . .  |  00  each 

500  Jersey  Bl  Giants,  16  weeks  old..  1.25  each 
500  Wh.  Rocks  &  AVh.  AVyandottes, 

_ 16  weeks  old  .  i  «  ...i, 

1500  AVhite  Leghorns,  i2  weeks  old.’".  15(1  each 

F.  0.  B.  Farm,  Shipped  by  Express 
Immediate  Delivery  —  Order  Today 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 
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New  Hampshire 

The  Business  Man’s  Bird  for  Profits 

AA  e  are  one  of  the  largest  and  original  breed¬ 
ers.  You  get  full  benefit  of  our  pedigreeing. 
trap-nesting,  matings,  blood-testing  (13 
years) — at  NO  extra  cost. 

Hubbard  Chicks  are  EXTREMELY  Profit 
ABLE  FOR  BROILER  PURPOSES  Y  Low  MoV- 
tanty!  Rapid  Growth!  Hatches  every  week  PUL 
LETS  available  from  8  weeks  to  mature  birds. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1932  Catalog  FREE 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  100 
AVh.  Leghorns...  $5.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  6.00 

S.  C.  Reds .  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed....  5.50 

Light  Mixed _  4.50 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery. 

Write  for  free  circular. 

C,  P,  LEISTER  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa 


500 

$25.00 

27.00 

27.00 

25.00 

22.50 


Postpaid. 


1000 

$50.06 

58.00 

58.00 

50.00 

45.00 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  AA'h.  Legs.. $6.00  $27.50  $50.00 

Baired  Rocks  .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.75  27.50  55.00 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  direct. . 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

jLETS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3  yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Alar.  &  Apr.  hatched  for  immediate  del 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  -  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  6  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  5  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed 

CHAS  E.  EWING  l£t.  3  AlcCLUKE,  Pa’ 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
LAY  WELL  FARM  HATCHERY 


Day-old  Premium  Quality 
Chioks.  $6— 100,5  5  5— 1000. 
Heavy  Mixed,  SS.50— 100. 
Px-epaid.  Hatches  weekly! 

R.  5  BEATER  SPRINGS,  l’A. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS.  Orders  book. 

ed  now  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  Quality  chicks 
priced  very  reasonable.  For  more  information  write 
C.  0.  ALLEN’S  HATCHERY  SEAFOR1),  DELAWARE 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  acc,edite  l  «*<><* 


1  SMITH  S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison, Conn. 


HEARTY  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Bocks.  $5.80 — 100.  Add  lc  per 
chick  in  less  than  100  lots.  Heavv  Mixed  $5  00 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 

PF.OLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  I’A. 


McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATGHERY 

White  &  Barred  Itocks  and  Reds .  $3.00  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed.. .  '  S. SO  per  100 

Postage  paid.  too%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLUREELEC.HATCHERY.U.G.Herbster.  Prop.,  McClure,  Pa. 


SUPREME  gfg CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  56-100 

Heavy  Mixed  .  $5-100 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D 

Super-Service  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.. .  $6.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.00  per  100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Prepaid.  100*  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa* 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  $6.00 
—100;  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6.50 
—100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5.00—100.  Prepaid  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


PULLETS 


Healthy,  well  developed  Ensr.  W.  Leehorne 
10  weeks,  52c;  12  weeks.  58e:  14  weeks 
„  .  .  65o:  16  weeks,  75e;  18  weeks,  85c.! 

For  immediate  shipment  C.  O.  D.  on  approval 

GREAT  NORTHERN  POULTRY  FARM,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  R. 
I.  Reds,  $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  mixed  chicks  $6.00  per  100. 
Special  price  on  large  orders.  Hatches  each  week. 
Write  tor  catalogue  today. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


PAIGE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  or  White  Rook .  $6  00—100 

Heavy  Mixed . V. . .  5.00-100 

100*  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid 
GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  K.  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


Tested  Chicks  C.O.  D. — 3c  aund 

All  Summer.  One  Quality  the  Best.  One  Price  ’the 
Lowest.  Gardendale  Farm  Hatcheries,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


PURE 
BRED 

Wh.  LeghormAS. 50.  100*  live  de i ? g! i a r'. ' (ia s h  o  1“ C.’o . ’ I) 

Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm, 


Wh .  &  Bar.  Rocks  $6,00 — 100 

K.  I.  Heds .  6.00—100 

Mixed .  5.r*0— 100 


Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  CORTLAND,  N.  Y 


ftHlftK*fc  ft  0  H  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $6;  Leghorns, 
UmUffld  O.  V.  U.  $5;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5;  Light,  $5. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95 %  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LAUYER,  Box  73.  McAlisterville,  Pa 


CJPECIAL  PRICES — Chicks,  Pullets  from  Trap* 
nested  Pure  Barrou  Wh.  Leghorn  Hens.  Catalog  free. 
WILLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  383,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


PULLETS 


13  week,  blood-tested  Barred 
,  - -  —  Rocks,  75cj  20  week  White  Leg¬ 

horns,.®  1,10.  NELSON  SCHAENEN  •  Basking;  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Pfjf  I  PT  C  White  Leghorns— healthy,  heavy 
■*  M.  tj  laying  strain;  14  weeks  at  80c;  17 

weeks  at  85c.  NORMAN  TREBLE,  R.  R.  2,  Holley,  N  Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Pullets  “dd  iT.oo  eaoh! 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  1 95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Pallets  Lar-e  Vigorous  Barred  Rocks,  10  weeks,  80o. 
M  UUCIO  j,.  Roberts  Linwood  Ave.  I’arauins,  N.  J. 

PoijRg  any  quantity 


L 


ARGEST  Breeders 
in  Maryland  Offers 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS 


Write  for  prices. 
St-  Michaels,  Md. 


CTRONG  BABY  BRONZE  POULTS— 10— $3.50,  50— $16; 
i  ■  1(r?  f*rePJlid  and  safe  arrival.  Large  Baby  Pe- 

kin  Ducklings,  20c.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Pa- 


DUCKLINGS 

Satisfaction  guaranteed 


Mammoth  White  Pekins 

stra  large.  Prompt  delivery. 
L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y 


ITHACA 


My  Horse 
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History  Class  Studies  St.  Lawrence  County 

By  Mrs.  Charles  McArthur 
Part  IV. 

'  There  is  one  thing  about  our  lesson  yesterday 
which  we  must  correct,”  said  Miss  Ward.  “You  re¬ 
member  that  when  Kermit  was  explaining  the  map 
of  St.  Lawrence  County  he  said  that  the  Oswegatchie 
River  flows  through  Black  Lake.  The  river  which 
flows  through  Black  Lake  and  empties  into  the 
Oswegatchie  is  now  called  the  Indian  River,  but  it 
was  known  at  one  time  as  the  East  Branch  of  the 
Oswegatchie  so  he  was  only  partly  mistaken,  after 
all.  I  just  want  to  he  sure  that  no  one  would  re¬ 
peat  the  statement.  Today  we  have  combined  our 
history  and  our  English  classes,  and  the  sketches 
you  hand  in  will  be  marked  for  English.  We  will 
read  as  many  as  we  have  time  for  now.  Mary  will 
begin.” 

“I  have  chosen  to  write  about  Silas  Wright,” 
said  Mary.  “I  have  found  a  great  deal  about  him 
in  a  book  that  mother  found  in  the  attic  when  she 
was  housecleaning.  She  knows  we  are  studying  our 
county,  and  so  she  brought  it  downstairs.  We  have 
all  been  reading  it.  It  is  ‘The  Life  of  Silas  Wright’ 
written  by  Jabez  D.  Hammond  in  1S4S.  I  have 
picked  out  the  most  interesting  things  about  Mr. 
Wright  in  that  book,  and  in  the  histories  we  have. 
I  think  he  was  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  St.  Lawrence  County. 

“Silas  Wright  Jr.  was  born  at  Amherst,  Mass., 
May  24,  1795,  and  came  to  Weybridge,  Vt.,  with  his 
parents  at  the  early  age  of  nine  months,  where  he 
lived  until  he  came  to  New  York  State  to  study  law. 
Ilis  ancestors  belonged  to  the  Pilgrims  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  who  came  here  to  find  civil  and  religious  lib¬ 
erty.  His  mother  is  described  as  being  possessed 
of  more  than  ordinary  intellectual  gifts,  and  was 
better  educated  than  many  of  the  women  of  her 
time.  Young  Silas  showed  early  signs  of  promise, 
and  was  the  only  one  of  a  family  of  seven  to  receive 
a  college  education.  At  about  the  age  of  14  he  en¬ 
tered  Middlebury  Academy  and  was  admitted  to 
Middlebury  College  in  1811,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1815.  While  in  college,  in  order  to  help 
out  with  expenses,  he  left  his  classes  for  a  time 
each  Winter  and  taught  in  a  district  school.  He 
did  this  also  when  he  was  studying  law.  The 
writer  does  not  say  whether  he  was  a  good  teacher 
or  not,  but  if  we  judge  by  his  later  life,  he  no  doubt 
kept  a  good  school.  After  college  he  studied  law 
and  was  licensed  to  practice  as  an  attorney  in  1819. 
He  had  worked  so  hard  at  his  studies  and  his  work 
as  a  clerk  that  his  health  was  impaired,  and  his 
friends  being  alarmed  urged  him  to  take  a  trip 
West  on  horseback.  This  seemed  a  good  plan  to 
Mr.  Wright,  as  he  was  now  ready  to  begin  his  life 
work,  and  wanted  to  look  for  a  place  to  locate,  so 
he  traveled  in  a  leisurely  way  through  the  western 
part  of  New  York  State,  returning  by  way  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  North¬ 
ern  New  York.  When  he  reached  the  village  of 
Canton,  then  only  made  up  of  three  or  four  houses 
and  a  store  and  mill,  he  found  friends  who  had 
come  from  Vermont  a  few  years  before.  Among 
these  was  Captain  Medad  Moody,  a  friend  of  his 
father’s,  who  urged  him  to  remain  in  Canton,  and 
offered  to  build  an  office  for  him  if  he  would  do  so. 
This  promise  Capt.  Moody  carried  out,  and  the  of¬ 
fice  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Wright  for  many  years.  As 
a  young  man  he  lived  in  one  room  of  the  little  build¬ 
ing.  and  used  the  other  for  an  office.  His  mother 
gave  him  a  few  pieces  of  furniture  and  some  bed¬ 
ding,  and  his  father  a  fine  young  horse ;  these  with 
probably  a  dozen  law  books  made  up  all  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  belongings.  Here  in  a  little  village,  surround¬ 
ed  by  dense  forests,  Silas  Wright  commenced  his 
business  life.  Who  could  have  predicted  that  in 
less  than  25  years  he  would  be  Governor  of  New 
York  State  and  being  spoken  of  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  as  the  candidate  for  President  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  at  the  next  election?  All  of  the  his¬ 
tories  tell  us  that  he  was  a  modest,  unpretentious 
man  who  never  sought  promotion,  and  who  general¬ 
ly  accepted  it  with  reluctance.  His  ability  as  a 
lawyer  was  soon  recognized,  and  we  are  told  that 
‘within  two  years  he  became  second  to  no  one  of 
the  able  and  experienced  bar  of  the  country.’  As  a 
lawyer,  and  later  as  a  justice,  he  discouraged  all 
unworthy  litigation.  Mr.  Wright  was  employed  in 
a  case  which  he  could  not  approve.  He  brought  out 
the  doings  of  his  client  in  their  true  light,  then  took 
up  the  character  of  the  plaintiff  and  treated  it  in 
the  same  way.  He  said  the  whole  transaction  was 
unworthy  and  base  in  the  extreme.  He  then  shrewd¬ 
ly  pointed  out  that  of  the  two  bad  men,  his  client 
was  the  most  injured.  The  defendant  won  his  case, 
but  after  the  jury  had  rendered  their  verdict  he 
turned  angrily  to  Mr.  Wright  and  said :  ‘I  did  not 
employ  you  to  rake  my  character,  nor  do  I  thank 
you  for  doing  it.’  To  this  Mr.  Wright  replied :  ‘My 
dear  sir.  your  character  in  this  whole  transaction 
has  been  so  bad  and  is  seen  and  felt  by  this  court 
and  jury  to  be  so  unworthy,  that  had  I  palliated  it 
in  the  least,  you  would  have  lost  your  cause.  My 
abhorrence  of  such  conduct  is  like  that  of  any  re¬ 
flecting  man,  and  I  hope  you  will  profit  by  the  dis¬ 
closures  of  this  day,  so  as  not  to  be  again  subjected 
to  a  like  embarrassment.” 

“The  first  civil  office  held  by  Mr.  Wright  was  sur¬ 
rogate  of  the  county,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  DeWitt  Clinton  who  also  appointed  him 
Commissioner  of  Deeds  the  following  year,  1821.  He 
held  many  local  offices  and  was  always  interested  in 
the  progress  of  the  community  where  he  lived.  Even 
after  he  became  quite  a  prominent  man  he  served 
as  pathmaster  of  his  district  and  worked  as  hard 
as  any  of  the  farmers  to  repair  and  build  the  roads. 
He  never  forgot  his  most  humble  friends  and  was 
always  ready  to  advise  and  help  them.  It  is  said 
that  no  one  in  Canton  would  undertake  anything  in 
his  business,  out  of  the  common  course,  without 
consulting  Mr.  Wright,  and  they  generally  followed 
his  advice.  He  was  beloved  by  the  children  and 
when  he  was  expected  home  after  an  absence  at 


Albany  or  Washington  small  boys  of  eight  or  10 
years  would  be  heard  inquiring,  ‘When  will  Mr. 
Wright  be  in  town?’  When  he  went  away  to  the 
cities  he  was  given  all  sorts  of  errands  to  do  for 
his  friends  at  home,  and  they  were  always  cheer¬ 
fully  done.  His  interest  in  both  old  and  young  was 
real,  and  his  friends  felt  it  to  be  so.  He  had  the 
happy  faculty  of  making  persons  with  whom  he 
talked  feel  at  ease,  and  even  his  political  opponents 
often  remarked  that  Mr.  Wright  knew  better  than 
any  other  man  how  always  to  talk  on  the  subject 
v  liich  would  be  the  most  deeply  interesting  to  any 
one  and  every  one  who  might  meet  him. 

“Silas  Wright  married  a  daughter  of  Captain 
Moody,  and  when  they  commenced  housekeeping  he 
moved  their  goods  on  a  wheelbarrow  to  their  new 
home.  Although  he  almost  always  owned  a  lumber 
or  ox  wagon  the  wheelbarrow  was  the  only  ‘pleas¬ 
ure  carriage’  he  ever  owned.  His  first  business 
after  his  annual  return  from  Washington,  while  he 
was  Senator,  was  to  take  his  wheelbarrow  and  go 
to  the  village  mill  and  purchase  his  flour  and  meal. 
His  pork  was  on  hand,  as  that  was  fattened  by  him¬ 
self  and  packed  in  the  cellar  before  he  left  for 
Washington  in  the  Fall. 

When  the  county  seat  was  changed  from  Ogdens- 
burg  to  Canton  in  182S  and  new  buildings  were  nec¬ 
essary,  the  rest  of  the  county  boasted  that  Canton 
had  no  material  for  building  and  that  before  they 
could  obtain  it  the  Legislature  would  meet  and 
would  change  the  place  again.  Mr.  Wright  called 
a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Canton  and  asked  for 
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volunteers  to  go  with  him  next  day  to  the  Stone 
Ledge  near  the  village  and  quarry  stone  for  the 
buildings.  The  men  responded  well,  and  headed  by 
Mr.  Wright  began  work  the  following  morning. 
There  was  soon  enough  delivered  at  the  village  to 
begin  building.  When  offered  pay  for  his  services 
Mr.  Wright  declined.  In  his  law  practice  he  never 
charged  for  advice  and  discouraged  hundreds  of 
men  who  wanted  to  start  suit  against  their  neigh¬ 
bors  for  some  petty  trespass  advising  them  to  settle 
their  disputes  and  not  disturb  the  neighborhood  by 
a  trifling  quarrel.  At  the  time  of  his  leaving  for 
Washington  after  his  first  election  to  Congress,  he 
went  over  his  notes  and  accounts  and  found  about 
$600  in  small  amounts  against  different  individuals 
for  whom  he  had  done  business.  Lie  said  to  a 
friend,  who  was  present  at  the  time,  ‘Here  are  notes 
and  accounts  against  different  people  varying  from 
$1  to  $5  to  the  amount  of  $600.  Now  these  men 
have  done  more  for  me  than  I  have  for  them,  and 
must  be  relieved  from  these  little  debts,’  and  he 
opened  the  door  of  the  stove  and  threw  the  papers 
on  the  fire. 

“Mr.  Wright’s  favorite  amusements  were  hunting 
and  fishing.  Lie  was  able  to  endure  much  hardship 
and  fatigue  while  in  the  woods.  While  on  a  trip  to 
the  ‘South  Woods’  as  they  are  called — the  great 
forests  in  the  southern  part  of  St.  Lawrence  Coun¬ 
ty — the  party  was  out  about  10  days  and  each  one 
was  obliged  to  carry  a  huge  pack ;  each  morning  Mr. 
Wright  would  examine  the  packs  and  arrange  them 
so  that  his  own  would  be  the  largest  and  heaviest. 
Many  people  who  knew  Mr.  Wright  well  have  since 
said  that  this  was  his  custom  all  through  his  po¬ 
litical  and  legislative  career.  He  always  took  the 
hardest  of  the  work  upon  himself.  His  pack  was 
always  the  heaviest. 

“Mr.  Hammond,  the  author  of  the  book,  says  that 
the  reason  he  gives  these  little  incidents  in  the  life 
of  Silas  Wright  is  because  he  believes  that  the  true 
character  of  an  individual  appears  in,  the  ordinary 
walks  of  life.  The  things  he  does  then  are  unpre¬ 
meditated  and  are  the  result  of  the  natural  impulse 
and  emotions  of  the  heart. 

“Mr.  Wright  devoted  much  of  his  time  for  a  period 
of  years  to  the  improvement  of  the  militia  in  the 
State,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  general.  He  was 
an  excellent  officer,  and  beloved  by  the  men.  It  is 
told  on  good  authority  that  of  the  old  rifle  company 
raised  and  organized  by  Mr.  Wright,  not  a  single 
member  was  ever  known  to  vote  against  him  when 
he  was  a  candidate  for  an  elective  office,  although 
some  of  them  belonged  to  the  party  opposed  to  him 
in  politics.  When  Mr.  Wright  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  in  1823  there  were  200  votes  cast  in 
the  town  of  Canton  of  which  he  received  199  and 
his  opponent  one,  the  one  vote  doubtless  cast  by 
Mr.  Wright.  The  vote  in  the  county  was  1.419  for 
Mr.  Wright  and  20  for  his  opponent.  The  historian 
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comments :  ‘Nothing  but  the  most  spotless  purity  of 
character  could  have  commanded  such  a  vote.’ 

“In  1826  Mr.  Wright  was  elected  to  Congress, 
where  he  served  until  he  was  appointed  Comptroller 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  office  he  filled  very 
capably.  In  1833  he  was  chosen  U.  S.  Senator,  and 
took  his  seat  at  the  early  age  of  38.  In  1S42  his 
friends  urged  him  to  run  for  Governor,  but  he  de¬ 
clined.  He  refused  at  this  time  a  nomination  for 
Vice-President  from  the  Democratic  national  con¬ 
vention,  and  also  refused  the  appointment  of  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1844  he  was  persuaded 
to  accept  the  nomination  for  Governor,  and  was 
elected.  His  administration  was  a  quiet  one,  only 
marked  by  the  anti-rent  disturbances.  Mr.  Wright 
had  always  shown  great  interest  in  the  common 
schools  and  tried  during  his  term  of  office  to  make 
the  education  system  of  the  State  more  efficient. 
The  constitution  of  the  State  was  revised  at  this 
time  to  give  the  people  more  power  in  many  ways. 
He  was  a  candidate  for  re-election  in  1846,  but  was 
defeated,  and  retired  to  private  life  on  his  farm  at 
Canton. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  left  Albany  in  mid-winter, 
going  as  far  as  Utica  on  the  train.  There  they 
hired  a  farmer  with  a  team  of  horses  and  a  sleigh 
to  drive  them  through  to  Canton.  Their  luggage, 
boxes  and  some  fine  farming  tools,  given  to  Mr. 
Wright  by  some  friends  in  Albany,  were  piled  in  the 
sleigh  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright,  wrapped  in  buffalo 
robes,  seated  on  top  of  it  all.  The  journey  took 
three  days.  Mrs.  Wright  carried  a  canary  in  a  cage 
on  her  lap  all  of  the  way. 

“Mr.  Wright  took  up  iiis  work  on  the  farm  with 
great  satisfaction  and  contentment.  He  seemed 
happy  to  be  free  from  the  cares  of  office  but  he  was 
still  interested  in  public  affairs  and  carried  on  a 
large  correspondence,  doing  this  work  at  night 
after  his  day’s  work  on  the  farm  was  done.  He  had 
prepared  an  address  to  be  given  at  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Fair  at  Saratoga  Springs  in  1847  when  he 
was  taken  suddenly  ill  and  died  in  a  few  hours. 
Overwork,  his  friends  thought. 

“The  Democratic  party  was  at  this  time  looking 
about  for  a  man  upon  whom  they  could  unite  at  the 
next  Presidential  canvass,  and  Silas  Wright  was 
being  generally  spoken  of  throughout  the  country  as 
the  man  who  would  be  offered  the  nomination  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

“In  Canton  village  may  be  seen  today  the  old  home 
of  Silas  Wright  and  a  monument  erected  to  his 
memory  by  the  citizens  of  the  county.  The  subscrip¬ 
tions  were  limited  to  $1,  and  only  residents  of  St. 
Lawrence  County  were  allowed  to  contribute.  It  is 
a  simple  shaft  of  white  marble  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  modest  and  unassuming  character  of  this 
great  and  good  man.  The  community  felt  that  they 
had  lost  a  friend  and  neighbor,  and  the  State  ancl 
nation  felt  the  loss  of  a  statesman  whose  first 
thought  was  of  his  country’s  good  and  not  his  own 
advancement.” 

The  rest  of  the  class  had  been  listening'  closely 
as  Mary  read  and  when  she  had  finished  they 
clapped  their  hands  softly,  teacher  and  all. 

“That  is  fine,  Mary,”  said  Miss  Ward.  “We  will 
have  the  others  tomorrow.” 


To  Kill  Crab  Grass 

All  farmers  in  this  section  are  familiar  with  crab 
grass.  It  makes  good  pasture  in  late  Summer  and 
Fall  but  is  a  serious  weed  in  cultivated  crops.  Crab 
grass  is  not  hard  to  kill  if  handled  right,  as  it  only 
comes  from  seed.  The  seed  ripens  during  August 
and  September.  The  seed  does  not  come  up  much 
until  June  although  some  sprouts  in  Spring.  The 
idea  is  to  keep  seed  from  ripening  and  to  do  this 
it  is  necessary  to  grow  crops  that  can  be  cultivated 
during  July  and  August,  or  late  enough  so  that  any 
grass  that  may  come  up  after  last  working  will  not 
mature  seed  before  frost.  A  good  combination  is 
early  potatoes,  to  be  followed  by  a  late  crop,  like 
late  cabbage. 

Some  farmers  keep  land  free  of  crab  grass,  but 
still  the  next  season  the  grass  is  as  bad  as  ever  and 
they  wonder  where  the  grass  comes  from  as  they  did 
not  let  any  mature  seed.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
only  the  seed  that  is  near  the  surface  sprouts.  The 
seeds  that  are  down  deep  do  not  sprout  until  the 
next  time  the  ground  is  plowed  and  they  are  brought 
near  the  surface.  When  the  ground  is  plowed  only 
once  a  year  it  will  take  several  years  for  all  the 
seed  in  the  soil  to  sprout. 

To  hasten  the  seed  to  sprout  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
replow  the  ground  before  planting  the  late  crop  and, 
if  the  late  crop  is  not  to  be  planted  for  several 
weeks  after  removing  first  crop,  the  ground  may  be 
plowed  the  second  time.  You  plow  the  ground  eight 
inches  deep,  the  first  time  after  removing  first  crop 
plow  about  five  inches  deep  and  run  the  harrow  over 
it  to  hasten  grass  seed  to  sprout.  After  the  seed 
sprouts  and  appears  to  be  all  up  plow  the  ground 
again,  this  time  going  eight  inches  and  in  this  way 
the  bulk  of  the  seed  will  have  a  chance  to  sprout. 
If  this  method  is  followed  for  two  seasons  and  no 
manure  is  used  with  crab  grass  seed  in  it  the  ground 
will  be  free  of  crab  grass.  b.  c. 

Westmoreland  County,  Va. 


Walking  Through  the  Garden 

After  the  roses  are  past  their  prime,  and  the  Iris 
and  peony  season  is  over,  Jack  says  the  glory  of 
the  garden  has  departed  for  this  season.  Perhaps 
he  is  right,  nevertheless  the  Gladiolus  is  coming  on 
and  although  a  dry  season  is  budding  beautifully 
and  of  course  the  time  of  the  annuals  is  at  hand. 

Contrary  to  my  usual  success  the  stocks,  Elk’s 
Pride  and  Apple  Blossom,  and  Verbenas  are  fine. 
Many  of  our  sturdy  annuals  resent  coddling  just  as 
many  an  anxious  mother  has  spoiled  as  splendid 
child.  You  know  your  “Les  Miserables “there  are 
no  bad  plants  or  bad  men ;  there  are  only  bad  cul- 
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tivators.”  Partner  had  such  good  success  with  the 
new  Godetias  from  seed  that  she  shared  with  me.  I 
love  them,  and  after  looking  at  the  bloom  you  know 
why  they  are  called  satin  flowers.  I  read  once  they 
liked  partial  shade,  so  one  year  I  planted  mine 
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there,  and  they  were  a  failure.  This  year  they  are 
in  full  sun. 

I  didn't  know  why  my  Astilbes  did  not  grow  bet¬ 
ter.  I  had  them  north  of  some  tall  Siberian  Iris. 
‘•Too  much  sun,”  said  the  Mentor.  “You  know  they 
veill  grow  well  in  full  shade.”  Now  I  had  been  told 
or  had  read  both  Godetias  and  Astilbes  liked  par¬ 
tial  shade  yet  in  giving  them  what  I  called  partial 
shade,  I  failed  with  both.  Karl  and  I  took  up  the 
Astilbes  in  early  June,  divided  them  and  he  has 
a  bed  in  full  shade  and  mine  in  a  much  shaded 
place,  and  both  are  blooming. 

There  are  the  double  nasturtiums,  all  one  shade 
of  clear  yellow,  but  aren't  they  pretty?  I  was  afraid 
doubling  the  flower  would  spoil  it,  but  it  hasn't.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  great  improvement.  Back  of  the  nas¬ 
turtiums  is  Salvia  Bonfire;  a  rather  gay  combina¬ 
tion,  but  it  will  brighten  Autumn  days. 

These  poppies  are  extra  fine.  We  find  it  hard  to 
tell  which  we  prefer,  the  fringed  or  the  peony-flow¬ 
ered  type.  At  a  little  distance  the  double  white 
poppy  looks  exactly  like  a  peony  except  that  the 
petals  lack  the  peony  substance.  I  am  especially 
enjoying  the  new  light  and  dark  orchid  shades  of 
poppies.  Some  of  these  are  new  to  me,  although  I 
have  been  collecting  poppy  varieties  for  years.  We 
are  wondering  if  the  light  orchid  shades  crossed 
with  Black  Prince,  as  I  bought  no  new  poppy  seeds 
this  year.  I  must  begin  tying  strings  on  my  best 
for  seed  and  pull  the  rest  as  they  finish  blooming. 

Mrs.  C.  gave  me  the  scarlet  flax  plants.  It  is 
new  to  both  of  us,  but  her  seed  germinated  freely 
and  they  transplant  well,  although  they  were  four 
to  six  inches  tall.  They  are  in  full  sun,  and  I 
would  say  deep  red  flax  rather  than  scarlet.  They 
have  cup-shaped  blooms,  well  over  an  inch  across, 
and  some  flowers  have  a  deep  red  edge  shading  to 
near  white  in  the  center. 

The  tall  mallow  is  in  full  bloom  again  and  calls 
forth  much  admiration,  and  is  new  to  most  people. 
This  one  is  pink  with  rich  garnet  stripes  and  cen¬ 
ter.  It  is  always  in  bloom,  until  we  have  a  hard 
freeze,  usually  some  time  in  October.  Our  Mentor 
thinks  it  may  be  Malva  sylvestris. 

Sedum  stoloniferum  is  lovely  this  year;  the 
flower  is  called  pink  in  plant  lists  but  it  is  more  of 
a  rosy  mauve,  and  the  flowers  cover  the  plant  so 
well  it  seems  like  a  rosy  haze.  S.  Lydium,  Foste- 
riana  and  Oranga  are  the  new  1932  Sedums,  and 
their  foliage  is  daintier  than  any  of  the  older  va¬ 
rieties.  S.  Lydium  is  especially  pleasing  in  its  green 
and  dark  red,  while  S.  Forsteriana  is  a  lovely  gray 
green.  My  courage  is  mounting  and  I  think  next 
year  I  shall  buy  seeds  of  the  annual  blue  Sedum. 
I  seldom  buy  seeds  of  annuals  to  any  extent,  except 
new  varieties  of  old  favorites. 

The  last  Viola  seed  from  England  proves  to  be 
an  even  better  strain,  better  colors,  wider  range  of 
color,  large  blooms  and  sturdy  plants.  1  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  I  am  a  Viola  convert. 

The  tiny  fern-leaved  marigold  is  bordering  the 
stocks;  aren't  they  cute  and  dainty?  And  the 
Scliizanthus  is  coming  in  better  colors  this  year. 
Some  of  them  are  so  curiously  marked  they  remind 
me  of  the  old-time  dress  prints.  They  are  unique 
among  plants. 

.The  blue  woodruff  (annual)  has  a  place  to  its 
liking  and  is  really  a  desirable  annual,  but  mine  is 
in  about  half  shade  this  year. 

The  lavender  day  lily  (Funlda)  border  is  in  full 
bloom,  and  is  lovely,  yet  we  seldom  see  it.  The  in¬ 
dividual  blooms  are  smaller  than  the  white,  but 
there  are  many  on  a  spike  and  the  spikes  are  borne 
well  above  the  foliage.  There  is  a  variety  with 
leaves  variegated  with  golden  yellow.  That  must 
be  a  glorious  combination. 

Just  now  we  are  studying  Iris  lists,  seven  Irises, 
my  selection,  for  a  birthday  gift.  We  are  trying  to 
select  varieties  as  unlike  those  we  have  as  possible. 
Rorotua  was  a  gift  to  go  in  this  new  birthday  bor¬ 
der,  while  a  fragrant  violet-colored  and  a  golden  yel¬ 
low  are  to  come  from  a  friend's  garden,  so  who 
minds  being  a  year  older?  I  feel  younger. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


The  Night  Blooming  Cereus 

Cereus  or  Selenicereus  grandiflorus ;  one  can 
almost  see  the  beauty  and  grandeur  through  the 
name.  We  expect  something  grand  and  glorious 
and  our  expectations  are  more  than  fulfilled.  On 
an  evening  in  early  Fall,  a  neighbor  came  in  quite 
excited.  He  was  the  proud  owner  of  one  of  these 
lovely  night-blooming  plants,  and  there  were  to  be 
eight  or  10  blossoms  bursting  forth  in  all  their  glory 
that  night.  Wouldn't  we  like  to  come  over  and 
watch  it?  A  priceless  exhibition.  One  of  the  most 
lovely  and  ethereal  things  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  stem  growth  is  discernible  only  a  day  or  two 
before  the  flower  is  completely  open.  The  bud  when 
entirely  closed  is  quite  woolly  in  appearance  and 
resembles  a  rosy-colored  cocoon.  It  develops  before 
one's  very  eyes.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  bud  is  quite  closed.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  get 
dark  the  transformation  begins,  and  out  of  the 
“cocoon"  comes  something  even  surpassing  in  beauty 
the  butterfly's  wings. 

When  we  arrived  the  buds  were  just  starting  to 
open.  And  although  we  watched  with  all  our  might 
we  could  not  see  the  faintest  trace  of  motion.  Yet 
the  next  instant  the  bud  was  a  little  wider  open 
than  before.  Soon  a  delightful  fragrance  seemed  to 
pervade  the  air,  so  delicate  and  illustive  it  was 
hardly  discernible  from  any  distance.  We  looked 
again  and  one,  two,  three  and  more  of  these  lovely 
creations  were  unfolding.  A  star-like  object  was 
just  protruding  out  of  the  rosy  buds.  Not  only  star- 
like  in  appearance,  but  also  in  its  silvery  white 
color.  AVe  thought  truly  we  were  seeing  something 
ethereal.  The  buds  still  continued  to  unfold  before 
our  eyes  and  next  we  saw  the  inner  petals,  all  of  a 
creamy  yellow  color.  The  outer  surface  of  the 
petals,  previously  seen,  had  a  bluish  white  tinge, 
while  the  extreme  outer  petals  and  the  sepals  are 
of  an  amber  or  roseate  brown  color. 

The  flower  hangs  down  on  its  slender  stem,  from 


A  Garland  of  Cereus  Bloom 

the  leaf,  and  as  it  opens  still  more,  we  see  behind 
the  “guiding  star,”  within  the  corolla,  a  fairy  boat 
of  pure  white,  composed  of  fine  tube-like  organs,  the 
stamens ;  each  tipped  with  gold,  the  anthers. 

Soon  our  “Queen  of  a  Night”  will  reach  its  full 
glory.  AATiat  a  pity  such  glory  cannot  last  forever. 
As  one  author  beautifully  describes  it :  “A  unique 
birth,  an  immaculate  life,  but  not  immature  death.” 
It  has  fulfilled  its  destiny.  AAre  do  not  care  to  see 
such  a  lovely  creation  die,  as  it  surely  must  as  soon 
as  daylight  conies,  so  we  wend  our  homeward  way, 
to  dream  of  fairy  ships  with  golden  sails  and  a 
silvery  star  to  guide  us. 

Being  an  ardent  photographer,  my  camera  was 
with  me,  as  usual,  so  I  made  several  studies  of  this 
loveliest  of  flowers.  Also  I  begged  a  blossom  to 
take  home,  and  photograph  the  next  day.  1  put  it 
in  the  ice  box  overnight,  where  it  would  be  in  com¬ 
plete  darkness,  and  next  morning  made  several  more 
studies,  but  before  I  was  finished,  our  beauty  of  the 
night  was  beginning  to  fade. 

This  beauteous  flower  is  a  native  of  the  southern 
lands.  It  grows  in  profusion  in  dense  thickets  of 
tropical  America,  quite  inaccessible  to  man.  It  was 
first  discovered  in  Jamaica,  AY.  I.,  in  1700.  The 
flower  is  tinctured  and  the  extract  used  as  a  medi¬ 
cine  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  very  exten¬ 
sively,  and  is  well  known  to  the  medical  profession 
everywhere.  It  is  especially  used  for  high  fevers, 
severe  heart  attacks,  and  neurotic  cases.  Thus  this 
Grandiflorus,  grandest  of  flowers,  in  so  short  a  life 
gives  great  service  to  mankind  in  beauty,  fragrance 
and  usefulness.  dorothy  Thompson. 

Connecticut. 


A  Bug  That  Eats  Bugs 

I  am  sending  two  bugs.  AATiat  do  you  know 
about  them?  AVhy  are  they  found  on  potato  tops? 
I  have  found  a  great  many  on  the  potatoes  this 
Summer.  mrs.  e.  g. 

New  York. 

In  these  days  of  depression  the  note  of  E.  G.  with 
the  specimens  of  the  two-spotted  stink  bugs  con¬ 
tains  cheering  news.  This  two-spotted  stink  bug  is 


one  of  the  efficient  enemies  of  the  Colorado  potato 
beetle.  AATien  the  potato  beetle  began  its  eastward 
march  in  the  sixties  and  seventies,  it  created  as 
much  discussion  and  consternation  as  has  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Japanese  beetle  or  the  European  corn- 
borer  of  later  years.  Nowadays  we  hear  little  of 
this  potato  pest,  partly  because  of  more  efficient 
methods  of  control  with  arsenieals,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  enemies  of  the  beetle  have  increased  in 
number  and  efficiency.  Thus  it  is,  that  a  balance  is 
always  struck  in  nature.  No  one  insect  can  long 
remain  in  ascendency.  Other  insects,  together  with 
diseases  and  unfavorable  climatic  conditions,  will 
eventually  reduce  the  abnormally  abundant  form 
to  a  normal  condition. 

For  instance,  this  two-spotted  stink  bug  destroys 
bctli  the  young  grubs  and  the  full-grown  individuals 
of  the  potato  beetles.  It  is  a  most  welcome  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  potato  field,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  hear 
E.  G.  say  that  she  had  “found  a  great  many”  of 
them  on  the  potatoes.  May  they  increase  in  greater 
numbers,  for  they  do  not  injure  the  potato  plants, 
and  if  enough  of  them  are  present,  they  will  save 
labor  and  expense  of  spraying.  g.  w.  ii. 


Setting  an  Old  Farm  to  Work 

Some  time  ago  the  following  question  appeared  in 
The  R.  N.-Y. : 

“I  am  going  to  reclaim  an  abandoned  farm  in  Al¬ 
legany  County,  N.  Y'.  It  has  good  buildings,  and  a 
reputation  of  having  been  a  fine  farm.  The  reason 
for  its  having  been  abandoned  is  the  fact  it  is  about 
five  miles  from  town  on  dirt  roads.  1  intend  to  raise 
hay,  oats,  potatoes  and  pigs.  I  have  four  cows  now 
and  will  sell  no  milk.  I  must  go  in  debt  for  all 
tools  but  not  the  farm.  I  have  had  some  practical 
experience  in  farming.  I  have  an  income  of  $09 
per  month  exclusive  of  what  I  make  on  the  farm.  I 
have  two  boys,  nine  and  five  years  of  age,  and  I 
want  them  raised  on  a  farm  ;  I  was  and  know  what 
it  means.  I  want  your  views  on  the  subject  and 
shall  want  advice  from  time  to  time.”  m.  j. 

It  is  a  risky  and  possibly  a  dangerous  thing  to 
attempt  to  advise  anyone  contemplating  such  a  move 
as  this.  The  only  safe  course  to  take  would  be  to 
try  to  enumerate  the  reasons  for  going  on  to  this 
farm  and  trying  to  set  it  to  work  profitably,  and 
then  also  to  state  the  reasons  against  the  same  at¬ 
tempt,  for  there  are  two  sides  to  the  proposition. 

This  farm  is  located  in  Allegany  County,  five  miles 
from  town  on  a  dirt  road,  and  nothing  is  said 
whether  or  not  this  town  is  on  a  railroad.  Neither 
does  this  description  tell  us  whether  it  is  in  a  val¬ 
ley,  is  rolling  land  or  some  of  the  higher  elevations. 
But  the  fact  that  it  has  been  a  good  farm  with  good 
buildings  leads  us  to  assume  that  it  is  not  too  high 
or  hilly.  If  this  assumption  is  correct  it  probably 
means  that  good  potatoes  can  be  grown  there.  Alle¬ 
gany  County  is  now  producing  a  large  acreage  of 
certified  seed  potatoes,  and  that  means  a  premium 
over  the  market  price. 

The  first  cost  of  the  property  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
with  which  is  also  in  its  favor.  The  fact  that  M. 
J.  has  had  some  farm  experience  is  certainly  en¬ 
couraging.  how  recent  this  may  have  been  is  not 
stated,  and  the  fact  that  farm  practices  have  under¬ 
gone  many  radical  changes  during  the  past  10  or  20 
years  must  be  remembered.  His  two  boys  are  an¬ 
other  argument  in  favor  of  going  to  some  farm. 

Ills  income  of  $09  per  month  assures  him  enough 
to  live  in  case  his  farming  operations  were  not  al¬ 
ways  profitable,  something  that  few  farmers  can 
fall  back  upon.  AATien  we  refer  to  the  profits  we 
must  recognize  that  there  are  profits  other  than 
financial.  There  are  assets  accruing  from  living  on 
a  farm  which  cannot  be  measured  by  dollars  and 
cents.  That  intangible,  indescribable  something 
which  enters  into  character  building,  developing  the 
finest  type  of  citizenship  which  our  country  pos- 


Looking  Into  the  Great  Cereus  Flower 


sesses,  is  an  asset  that  is  very  difficult  to  measure 
on  a  monetary  basis.  Evidently  M.  J.  appreciates 
what  this  all  means  for  he  covets  it  for  his  boys. 
The  fact  that  M.  J.  already  has  his  mind  made  up 
and  is  determined  to  work  this  program  out  success¬ 
fully  augurs  well  for  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand  someone  has  tried  to  make  a 
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profitable  farm  business  on  this  location 
and  for  some  reason  it  lias  been  aban¬ 
doned.  It  may  or  may  not  have  been  due 
to  tiie  fertility  of  the  soil  or  its  loca¬ 
tion,  of  that  we  know  nothing,  many  dif¬ 
ferent  causes  or  complications  may  have 
entered  into  the  case.  The  fact  that  it 
is  five  miles  from  town  on  a  dirt  road 
may  not  mean  as  much  now  as  it  would 
have  a  decade  or  two  ago,  for  our  road¬ 
building  program  is  being  extended  so 
rapidly  that  it  may  not  be  long  before 
this  property  will  be  on  or  nearer  an  im¬ 
proved  road,  which  would  add  much  to 
its  value,  nevertheless  at  present  it  is  at 
a  disadvantage. 

Since  practically  all  of  Allegany  Coun¬ 
ty.  like  tiie  rest  of  the  “southern  tier” 
of  New  York  State,  lias  an  acid  soil,  it 
very  likely  means  that  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  will  not  thrive  there  without  ap¬ 
plying  lime,  and  five  miles  is  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance  to  haul  lime  over  a  dirt  road,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  it  is  mostly  up  hill.  It  seems 
to  be  true  that  legumes  are  essential  to 
profitable  agriculture.  It  is  particularly 
true  in  this  case  since  hogs  are  to  figure 
prominently  in  his  program.  Successful 
swine  raising  makes  clover  almost  _  a 
necessity.  “Pigs  in  clover”  is  a  trite 
saying  and  contains  more  truth  than 
poetry. 

Clover  also  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
potato-growing  and,  since  potatoes  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  only  cash  crop,  it  would 
seem  that  this  legume  will  be  almost  a 
necessary  part  of  his  program.  Prob¬ 
lems  will  arise  and  changes  will  be  made 
in  the  farm  schedule  that  cannot  be  an¬ 
ticipated.  Meeting  and  adjusting  them 
according  to  our  own  best  judgment  is 
one  of  the  satisfactions  that  go  with 
farming,  for  there  is  no  greater  joy  than 
that  felt  when  obstacles  are  met  and 
conquered. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  whole  prop¬ 
osition  will  depend  on  other  factors  out¬ 
side  of  the  potential  possibilities  of  the 
farm  itself.  Are  there  any  social  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  neighborhood?  In  other 
words — who  are  to  be  your  neighbors?  Is 
electrical  power  available?  Is  natural 
gas  accessible,  and  more  important  still, 
what  are  the  school  advantages  for.  these 
boys?  Summing  up  these  questions — 
will  an  ambitious,  alert,  intelligent  fami¬ 
ly  find  the  requisites  there  that  mean 
contentment,  satisfaction  and  a  happy 
home?  irving  c*  it*  cook* 

Genesee  County,  X.  Y. 


Interesting  Facts  About 
Money 

Today  in  Wall  Street  or  the  African 
jungle — now  as  when  Judas  betrayed  his 
Master  for  silver — men  dream  and  talk 
of  money.  They  talk  more  about  it  than 
of  any  other  one  thing.  “Money.”  it  has 
been  said,  "is  what  the  other  man  takes 
for  the  things  you  want.”  Man  has  used 
money,  in  some  form,  since  the  dawn  of 
civilization.  Shells,  beans,  nails  and 
cattle  have  all  served  as  a  medium  of 
exchange. 

Metal-disk  money  was  first  made  in  an¬ 
cient  Lydia,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean,  about  2.500  years  ago. 
The  cowrie  shell  money  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  islands  and  Africa  has  through 
the  ages  been  the  most  widely  circulated 
rival  of  the  metal  disk;  but  today  only 
isolated  communities  still  use  it  as  money. 

“Numismatics,”  as  this  study  is  called, 
is  closely  related  to  art,  history  and  other 
sciences.  The  collecting  and  studying  of 
coins  was  probably  started  by  the  early 
painters  and  sculptors,  who  collected 
Greek  coins  to  study  Greek  art.  Nearly 
every  coin  has  some  interest  connected 
with  it.  The  coins  of  Caesar,  Nero,  Cleo¬ 
patra,  Mark  Anthony,  Henry  Till,  Napo¬ 
leon  and  others  are  of  particular  interest 
because  they  bear  images  of  those  im¬ 
portant  characters  of  history. 

Many  curious  forms  and  various  sizes 
are  found  in  the  money  of  the  world 
today.  The  largest  ever  minted  is  nearly 
10  inches  square,  of  copper  and  6% 
pounds  in  weight.  It  originally  passed 
for  four  “dalers”  in  Sweden;  the  smallest 
is  a  gold  coin  from  India  scarcely  the 
eighteenth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
with  a  face  value  of  four  cents. 

Of  the  curiosities  in  form,  the  silver 
“bullet”  money  of  Siam,  made  spherical 
so  that  the  coins  could  easily  be  rolled 
across  the  gambling  table  ;  bamboo  money 
from  China,  silver  ring  money  from  the 
Loo  Choo  islands,  curious  and  beautiful 
porcelain  money  from  Siam,  bar  money 
from  the  Island  of  Java  and  the  thick 
glass  coins  of  ancient  Egypt.  Of  odd 
material,  the  eagle  claws  of  the  wilds  of 
northern  Australia,  sections  of  bone  out 
of  the  vertebrae  or  spinal  column  of 
sharks  from  the  Society  Islands,  cowrie 
shells  from  Africa,  cocoa  beans  from  Cen¬ 
tral  America  and  handmade  nails  of  old 
New  England  are  some  of  the  most 
interesting. 

Barter  and  exchange  must  have  pre¬ 
vailed  at  a  very  early  period  in  this 
country,  for  in  excavating  Indian  graves 
and  the  sites  of  early  encampments,  the 
copper  of  Lake  Superior  has  been  found 
as  far  south  as  Georgia  and  Florida, 
There  are  also  many  instances  of  imple¬ 
ments  being  unearthed,  made  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  stone  brought  from  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  which  have  been  found  in  large 
quantities  being  all  precisely  alike ;  evi¬ 
dently  the  stock  on  hand  of  some  pre¬ 
historic  trader.  Lumps  of  gold,  silver, 
and  galena  have  also  been  discovered  in 
several  Southern  States,  in  some  cases 
inscribed  with  curious  figures. 


The  early  settlers  having  brought  little 
money  to  this  country,  soon  exhausted 
their  resources,  and  in  their  extremity 
were  obliged  to  adopt  Indian  wampum, 
which  was  made  of  cylindrical  pieces  of 
shell,  varying  from  a  quarter  to  a  half¬ 
inch  in  length,  and  used  generally  in  the 
form  of  belts  and  strings.  This  was  one 
of  the  first  arbitrary  standards  of  value 
employed  in  this  country,  and  found  its 
way  into  Colonial  exchequers,  public  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  private  hands,  so  that  its 
value  was  admitted  and  sustained  for 
many  years. 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  on 
November  15,  1637,  ordered  “That  wam¬ 
pum  should  pass  at  six  a  penny  for  any 
sum  under  12  pence,”  and  on  October  7, 
1010,  the  same  court  also  ordered  that 
“white  wampum  should  pass  at  four  a 
penny;  and  blue  at  two  a  penny.”  Not 
until  1061  was  the  law,  authorizing  its 
use  as  a  legal  tender,  repealed. 

Itoger  Williams,  of  Rhode  Island, 
quotes  a  fathom  of  wampum  as  worth 
live  shillings,  Pennsylvania  sanctioned  its 
use  at  10  shillings  and  New  York  at  four 
guilders  a  fathom  (about  six  feet).  Wam¬ 
pum  was  laboriously  carved  with  exceed¬ 
ingly  crude  instruments  by  the  Indians 
from  certain  white  and  blue  sea  shells, 
formed  as  beads  and  strung  and  worn  as 
ornaments.  The  process  was  slow  and 
difficult  in  their  manufacture,  and  the 
price  seemed  to  be  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  time  required  to  produce  per¬ 
fect  flawless  specimens. 

It  was  also  ordered  that  musket  balls 
of  a  fullbore  must  pass  currantly  for  a 
farthing  apiece,  provided  that  no  man  be 
compelled  to  take  above  XHd.  at  a  time 


of  them.  The  balls  were  made  in  iron 
molds  and  weighed  one  ounce  each. 

As  early  as  1618  Gov.  Argali  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  ordered  that  tobacco,  at  three  shil¬ 
lings  per  pound,  be  taken  in  payment  of 
all  goods.  In  1620  90  girls  were  sent 
over  to  become  wives  of  the  settlers,  by 
the  Virginia  Company.  These  were  first 
paid  for  with  100  lbs.  of  tobacco  each ; 
afterwards,  on  account  of  scarcity,  at  150 
lbs. ;  and  the  debt  for  wives  took  prece¬ 
dence  over  all  others. 

Codfish  was  at  one  time  used  in  New’ 
England ;  peltry  was  also  recognized  as 
currency  quite  generally  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod.  Corn,  beans,  peas  and  other  grains 
tobacco,  leather,  and  even  livestock  were 
received  for  taxes.  Imagine  a  Colonial 
treasury  filled  with  wampum,"  tobacco, 
corn,  musket  balls  and  livestock,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  modern  conveniences. 

May  26,  1652,  an  order  was  passed 
establishing  in  Boston  the  first  Colonial 
Mint,  the  money  to  be  silver ;  value  3,  6 
and  12  pence,  stamped  on  one  side  with  a 
pine  tree  and  on  the  other  III,  VI,  XII, 
according  to  value.  The  mint  building 
was  built  16  feet  square  and  10  feet  high. 
Bullion  plate  and  Spanish  coin  was 
ordered  to  be  used  for  coining  the  new 
pieces.  The  profit  or  pay  for  the  coiner 
was  one  shilling  in  every  20  pieces  issued. 

About  this  time  the  coiner’s  daughter 
was  married  and  her  father’s  wedding 
present  was  made  by  placing  the  blushing 
bride  on  one  side  of  a  balance  scale  and 
heaping  Pine  Tree  shillings  on  the  other 
side  until  the  exact  weight  of  the  young 
lady  was  secured  in  Pine  Tree  shillings. 

Maryland  and  New  Jersey  soon  had 
coins  made  in  England  and  distributed 
in  the  Colonies.  Pennsylvania  had  its 
first  coins  in  1717,  consisting  of  twro 
pence,  penny  and  half  penny.  Any  person 
convicted  of  counterfeiting  at  that  time 
in  Pennsylvania  was  doomed  to  suffer 
death  without  the  benefit  of  clergy;  and 
any  person  knowingly  passing  such  coun¬ 
terfeits  on  conviction  thereof  sentenced  to 
stand  in  the  pillory  for  the  space  of  one 
hour,  and  receive  21  lashes  on  the  bare 
back  in  public ;  also  to  pay  100  pounds  as 
a  fine,  one-half  to  go  to  the  Governor 
and  one-half  to  the  informer. 

In  1785  the  first  mint  in  Vermont  was 
erected  by  Reuben  Harmon,  of  rough  un¬ 
painted  boards  and  logs,  size  16x18  ft. 
The  machinery  was  driven  by  water 
power,  and  the  coinage  consisted  of  only 


one  denomination,  that  of  the  cent. 

The  first  United  States  mint  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Philadelphia  in  1791,  and  was 
ready  for  operation  in  1793.  This  was 
the  only  United  States  mint  for  about  40 
years.  In  1835  a  mint  was  established 
at  New  Orleans,  and  during  the  next  35 
years  mints  were  established  at  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.,  San  Francisco,  Denver  and 
Carson  City.  The  mint  at  Charlotte  was 
abolished  in  1913,  Carson  City  in  1893, 
and  at  New  Orleans  1909. 

All  our  coins  are  made  in  the  U.  S. 
mints  at  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco  and 
Denver.  Coins  arc  not  made  by  pouring- 
hot  metal  into  little  moulds,  as  some 
people  think.  The  metal  is  rolled  into 
sheets  of  the  proper  thickness  from  which 
the  coins  are  punched  out,  just  as  a  cook 
cuts  out  biscuits.  These  “biscuits”  are 
pressed  between  dies  which  stamp  the  de¬ 
sign  on  both  sides  at  onc-e.  An  auto¬ 
matic  weighing  machine  then  sorts  out 
the  perfect  coins.  All  under  or  over 
weight  are  melted  and  run  over.  The 
mint  has  scales  so  accurate  that  they  will 
register  the  mark  of  a  lead  pencil  upon  a 
scrap  of  paper.  The  government  owns  the 
aprons  worn  by  their  700  workers  and 
burns  them  to  recover  the  clinging  par¬ 
ticles  of  gold  dust.  From  them  and  from 
floor  sweepings,  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  precious  metal  is  recovered 
every  year.  The  mints  are  no  longer  open 
to  the  public. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  ISth  century 
the  bulk  of  the  world’s  silver  was  mined 
in  the  Spanish  colonies.  This  silver  was 
minted  into  coins  of  the  value  of  eight 
reals — hence  pieces  of  eight.  Many  of 
these  coins  drifted  to  the  United  States. 
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During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  declared  them  legal  ten¬ 
der.  The  paper  Continental  currency 
bore  these  words,  “This  Bill  Entitles 
Bearer  to  Receive  Thirty  Spanish  Milled 
Dollars.”  These  Spanish  dollars  were 
used  in  all  commercial  transactions,  even 
after  the  United  States  had  issued  its 
own  currency.  For  fractional  currency 
the  pieces  of  eight  were  cut  into  halves 
and  quarters.  The  Spanish  dollar  con¬ 
tained  the  eight  reals  and  the  quarter  two 
reals.  Thus  these  “pie-shaped”  two-real 
pieces  were  nicknamed  “two  bits”  and 
even  today  quarters  are  known  by  this 
term. 

Although  silver  has  been  used  as  money 
for  more  than  2.000  years,  its  coinage 
was  limited  to  pieces  of  small  denomina¬ 
tion  until  15S6.  Then  the  first  silver 
coins  of  dollar  size  were  struck  for  the 
Province  of  Tyrol,  by  Sigismund,  Arch¬ 
duke  of  Austria.  These  pieces  -were 
called  thalers,  from  the  word  thal  (val¬ 
ley)  and  came  into  use  in  this  way.  There 
is  a  little  silver  mining  city  or  district 
in  Northern  Bohemia  called  Jachimsthal, 
or  Jachim’s  valley.  The  reigning  duke  of 
the  region  authorized  this  city  in  the  16th 
century  to  coin  a  silver  piece  which  -was 
called  “Jaehim-thaler.”  The  word  “Jac-h- 
im”  wTas  soon  dropped  and  the  name 
“thaler”  only  retained.  Eventually  simi¬ 
lar  coins  were  adapted  to  the  currency 
systems  of  most  other  European  coun¬ 
tries.  under  names  similar  to  that  of  the 
“thalers.”  Thaler  is  still  the  Yiddish 
term  for  a  dollar ;  in  Denmark  they  were 
called  “dalei;s,”  in  the  Netherlands  “daal- 
dred.”  in  Italy  “tallero,”  and  a  dollar  in 
the  United  States. 

Our  “dime”  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
deeimus,  the  tenth  ;  decern,  ten  ;  and  cent 
is  from  the  Latin  centum,  a  hundred. 

That  some  of  the  rarest  and  most  valu¬ 
able  of  Hie  United  States  cents,  particu¬ 
larly  those  dated  1799  and  1804,  owe 
their  scarcity  to  the  fact  that  Fulton 
built  the  steamboat  Clermont  is  the  theory 
held  by  some  coin  collectors.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  thousands  of  the  old-time  large 
copper  cents  went  toward  making  the 
copper  boiler  for  the  pioneer  steamboat. 
This  theory  would  explain  the  mystery 
that  has  long  puzzled  coin  collectors  as 
to  the  reason  for  the  almost  total  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  cents  of  the  dates 
mentioned. 

The  first  cents  struck  at  the  mint  at 
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Philadelphia  were  of  large  size.  The 
copper  blanks,  or  planchets,  were  im¬ 
ported  from  England,  being  sent  over  in 
kegs.  Copper  at  this  period  was  a  scarce 
article  in  this  country.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  small  quantity  produced  at 
the  only  copper  mines  then  known  in  the 
United  States,  those  at  Granby,  Conn., 
nearly  all  the  metal  used  here  came  from 
England.  Builders  of  steam  engines  in 
those  days  were  of  the  opinion  that  boil¬ 
ers  constructed  of  iron  were  unsafe  and 
impracticable  and  as  a  consequence  boil¬ 
ers  were  made  of  copper,  all  the  boilers 
that  came  from  England  being,  it  is  said, 
constructed  of  that  metal.  Fulton  was 
likewise  of  the  belief  that  copper  was  the 
only  fit  metal  to  be  used  in  boilers.  It  is 
likewise  possible  that,  finding  a  scarcity 
of.  metal  with  which  to  construct  the 
boiler  of  the  Clermont,  he  finally  resorted 
to  the  most  convenient  source  of  supply, 
which  happened  to  be  the  large  United 
States  copper  cents.  Of  course,  the  cost 
of  such  a  boiler  would  represent  a  large 
sum,  but  it  is  on  the  records  that  the 
steam  frigate  Fulton,  launched  in  1815, 
the  year  of  the  inventor’s  death,  had  a 
boiler  entirely  constructed  of  copper 
which  alone  cost  the  large  sum  of  $23,000. 
That  the  supply  of  cents  of  this  period 
was  large  enough  to  meet  such  a  demand 
is  also  likely  enough.  From  1793  to  and 
including  1795,  1,060.033  cents  were 

coined  and  in  1796,  974,000  were  struck. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Longacre  Keen,  who  lived 
and  died  in  Philadelphia,  came  nearer 
being  the  queen  of  the  American  mint 
than  any  woman  who  ever  lived.  Her 
face  as  a  girl  of  12  Summers  is  to  be 
seen  on  every  American  cent  issued  from 
1S59  to  1909  from  LTnele  Sam’s  coin 
factory.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  the 
face  on  the  head  side  of  the  copper  is 
that  of  an  Indian,  but  a  close  look  will 
reveal  a  Saxon  profile.  Just  borrow  a 
cent  and  look  at  it.  The  setting  is  that 
of  an  Indian.  Between  1S40  and  1865 
James  Barton  Longacre  was  chief  en¬ 
graver  in .  the  United  States  mint  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1858  a  competition  was 
opened  for  sketches  and  engravings  for 
the  new  copper  cent  that  was  to  be  is¬ 
sued  and  has  been  coined  until  the  year 
1909.  There  were  over  a  thousand  de¬ 
signs  offered.  The  prize  was  a  good  one. 
Longacre  racked  his  brain  for  some  ori¬ 
ginal  and  singular  design  that  would 
strike  the  judges,  but  for  months  he 
failed  to  satisfy  himself. 

One  morning  a  number  of  Indians,  with 
their  chief,  who  had  been  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  Great  White  Chief  in 
Washington,  came  to  the  city  and  were 
shown  through  the  mint.  They  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  White  Chief’s  picture 
maker,  who  was  just  then  showing  his 
young  daughter  Sarah  the  great  concern. 
The  old  chief  was  attracted  by  the  sweet¬ 
faced  maiden  and  her  interest  in  his 
feathers  and  paint.  She  childishly  won¬ 
dered  how  she  would  look  in  the  feathered 
headgear.  This  was  told  the  chief,  who 
solemnly  divested  himself  of  the  feathers 
and  had  them  placed  on  the  girl’s  head. 
The  effect  was  so  striking  that  the  father 
took  time  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  finishing  it  afterward  for  his  own 
amusement.  At  the  last  moment  of  the 
period  given  for  sending  in  engravings 
he  bethought  himself  of  the  possibility  of 
the  combination  of  Indian  feathers  and 
Saxon  sweetness.  He  got  it  in,  and  much 
sport  was  made  of  the  child  at  the  time 
m  the  city  because  of  the  incident.  The 
sketch  passed  through  the  seventh  sifting 
and  finally  reached  the  last  round.  By 
one  vote  it  won,  and  ever  since  Sarah 
Longacre’s  young  face  has  served  for  the 
humblest  of  coins,  that  which  no  single 
coin  in  the  world  has  such  tremendous 
circulation.  e.  b.  moore. 


Broccoli  and  Spinach 

Will  you  tell  me  just  when  to  set  out 
Calabrese  broccoli  plants  for  Fall  and 
early  Winter  cutting?  When  is  spinach 
seed  sown  for  Fall  crops  and  when  for 
early  Spring  cutting?  Also  variety  of 
spinach  used.  Is  Calabrese  broccoli  seed 
ever  sown  in  Fall  for  Spring  planting? 
If  so  when  is  the  seed  sown  and  when 
are  the  plants  set  out?  e.  t.  t. 

New  Jersey. 

Italian  or  Calabrese  broccoli  seed 
should  be  sown  May  1  to  5  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State,  and  plants  transplant- 
ed  about  June  25  for  Fall  crop.  If  the 
Winter  is  as  mild  as  the  Winter  of  1931, 
it  can  be  cut  during  the  entire  Winter. 
Plants  can  be  wintered  over  in  a  cold 
frame  for  Spring  planting  by  sowing  seed 
the  middle  of  October  and  covering  with 
sash  in  the  Winter,  but  I  prefer  to  sow 
the  seed  in  cold  frame  February  1  for 
Spring  planting.  Spring  planting  is  not 
very  satisfactory  in  this  section,  as  it 
heads  in  hot  weather,  and  is  very  apt  to 
be  poor.  Broccoli  is  a  cold-weather  plant. 

_  Spinach  seed  should  be  sown  imme¬ 
diately  for  a  Fall  crop  and  continue  sow¬ 
ing  until  September  15.  Use  Blight 
Resistant  Savoy  Leaf.  For  Spring  plant¬ 
ing  sow  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry 
enough  to  plow.  Victoria  or  Long  Stand¬ 
ing  is  best  for  Spring,  wm.  perkins. 


“Your  methods  of  cultivation  are  hope¬ 
lessly  out  of  date,”  said  the  youthful 
agricultural  college  graduate  to  the  old 
farmer.  “Why,  I’d  be  astonished  if  you 
got  even  10  lbs.  of  apples  from  that  tree.” 
“So  would  I,”  replied  the  farmer.  “It’s 
a  pear  tree.” — Chaser. 


Farm  Scene  in  Belgium 
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Events  of  the  Week 

Fire  in  Manila. — Fire  swept  through 
three  blocks  of  the  old  walled  city  of 
Manila.  Philippines,  Aug.  13,  destroying 
the  buildings  of  the  Insular  Bureau  of 
Public  Works,  two  colleges,  the  Ateneo 
Museum  and  other  structures  antedating 
the  American  regime.  The  loss  was  es¬ 
timated  as  high  as  $5,000,000.  The  col¬ 
leges  burned  were  the  Ateneo  de  Manila, 
for  boys,  and  the  Santa  Isabel,  a  girls’ 
school.  Flames  raged  through  the  struc¬ 
tures,  which  are  mostly  of  wood,  for 
three  hours.  Many  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Works  and  the  branch  Insular 
Land  Registration  Office  were  lost.  The 
region  in  which  the  fire  in  Manila  oc¬ 
curred  is  the  most  picturesque  and  his¬ 
toric  part  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Philippines.  The  old  walled  city,  or  In- 
tramuros,  covers  virtually  the  same 
ground  on  which  the  first  Spanish  con¬ 
queror,  Miguel  Lopez  de  Legazpi,  built 
his  city  in  1571,  although  destructive 
earthquakes  since  then  have  necessitated 
the  rebuilding  of  the  original  city.  Most 
of  the  structures  are  two  stories  high  at 
most  and  of  frame  construction,  because 
of  the  danger  of  earthquakes. 

Government  to  Avert  “Coffee  Fam¬ 
ine.” — The  release  of  132.000,000  lbs.  of 
government-owned  coffee  on  Sept.  1  will 
delay  at  least  until  the  middle  of  October 
the  threatened  coffee  famine,  George  S. 
Milnor,  president  of  the.  Grain  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Corporation,  disclosed  Aug.  13.  In¬ 
cidentally,  he  observed  that  the  Federal 
government  would  make  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  profit  on  this  coffee,  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Brazil  in  exchange  for  25.- 
000,000  bushels  of  the  Farm  Board  sur¬ 
plus  wheat  and  is  now  stored  in  a  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  warehouse.  The  usual  flow 
of  100,000,000  lbs.  of  coffee  a  month  from 
Brazil  to  this  country  ceased  July  11, 
when  revolutionary  activities  closed  the 
ports  of  Sao  Paulo.  Explaining  the  plan 
for  disposing  of  the  supply  obtained  in 
the  Farm  Board  deal,  Mr.  Milnor  said: 
“The  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation 
cannot  release  this  coffee  for  sale  until 
Sept.  1,  because  of  the  agreement  with 
(lie  Brazilian  government  concerning  its 
marketing,  but  at  that  time  it  will  be 
put  up  for  disposal  to  the  highest  bidder. 

I  understand  that  there  is  enough  of  a 
reserve  supply  to  carry  the  country  along 
in  its  normal  demands  until  that  time 
so  that  there  will  be  no  actual  shortage. 
The  132,000,000  lbs.  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  has,  all  of  it  of  the  very  best  grade, 
should  last  six  weeks  or  longer.”  Coffee 
retailers  predict  that  the  government 
supply  will  serve  as  a  check  to  keep  the 
prices  of  coffee  from  skyrocketing  be¬ 
cause  of  the  shut-off  of  the  usual  supply 
from  South  America. 

Bomb  in  Theater. — Several  hundred 
of  the  1.100  spectators,  mostly  women 
and  children,  were  thrown  into  panic 
Aug.  14  in  the  Music  Hall  Theater  at  13 
Main  Street,  Tarrytown,  X.  Y.,  when  a 
bomb,  placed  under  a  seat,  burst  into 
flame  and  exploded,  scattering  particles 
of  glass  and  filling  the  motion-picture 
house  with  acrid  smoke.  In  a  rush  to  the 
exits,  women  and  children  fainted  and 
were  trampled  under  foot,  resulting  in 
minor  injury  to  12  women  and  three 
children.  Perpetrator  of  the  outrage  was 
unknown. 

Indians  Demand  Mexican  Lands. — 
Four  Kiekapoo  Indian  chiefs  from  Okla¬ 
homa,  headed  by  Chief  Menonima,  called 
on  President  Pascual  Ortiz  Rubio  at 
Mexico  City  Aug.  13  and  asked  him  to 
consider  their  claim  that  lands  given  by 
President  Benito  Juarez  nearly  100  years 
ago  in  the  State  of  Cohuila  be  restored 
to  them.  The  Indians  said  a  number  of 
their  tribesmen  wished  to  return  to  Mex¬ 
ico  and  therefore  sought  restoration  of 
the  lands  given  them  by  Juarez  as  pay¬ 
ment  for  leaving  the  warpath  and  obey¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  the  country.  They  began 
to  live  in  peace  when  given  the  lands,  the 
chiefs  said,  but  many  were  forced  to  mi¬ 
grate  during  turbulent  revolutionary 
days,  going  to  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
Their  lands  had  since  been  taken  by  oth¬ 
ers.  the  spokesmen  said.  They  brought 
voluminous  documents  signed  by  Juarez. 
President  Ortiz  Rubio  promised  to  ap¬ 
point  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
claim  and  decide  on  its  merits. 

No  Autos  for  Relief  Applicants  — 
The  Town  Board  of  Montgomery,  N.  Y„ 
has  found  a  way  to  make  sure  its  relief 
funds  are  spent  for  food  and  not  gasoline. 
There  had  been  reports  that  families  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  starving  were  driving 
around  town  in  their  own  automobiles. 
I’nder  the  new  rule  the  board  investi¬ 
gates  all  applications  for  relief.  If  the 
applicant  is  found  to  own  an  automobile, 
he  must  turn  over  his  license  plates  be¬ 
fore  lie  gets  any  relief  money. 

National  Business  Conference.  — 
President  Hoover  has  called  a.  national 
conference  of  the  business  and  industrial 
committees  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  dis¬ 
tricts  to  meet  in  Washington  Aug.  20,  to 
map  a  co-ordinated  nation-wide  program 
of  action  against  the  economic  depres¬ 
sion.  The  conference,  which  will  be  at¬ 
tended  by  leaders  of  industry  and  finance 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said  Aug.  14,  will  make  a  canvass 
of  the  “means,  methods,  agencies  and 
powers”  available  in  the  I  nited  States 
for  a  general  advancement  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  restoration  of  normal,  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  Mr.  Hoover  considers 
the  conference  one  of  the  major  actions 
so  far  undertaken  to  hasten  the  return 
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of  normal  conditions.  It  will  be  held 
in  the  White  House. 

Texas  Tornado.  —  A  tornado  struck 
Southern  Texas  Aug.  13.  The  known 
dead  throughout  the  storm  area  totaled 
37.  The  injured,  many  of  whom  re¬ 
quired  only  first  aid,  were  estimated  by 
workers  at  relief  stations  at  more  than 
200.  While  general  property  loss  ran 
into  millions  of  dollars,  the  loss  in  the 
cotton  and  rice  crops  alone  was  placed 
at  $2,000,000.  Trucks  of  food  and  tank 
cars  of  water  were  dispatched  from 
Houston  to  the  three  devastated  towns 
which  felt  the  worst  of  the  storm.  Free¬ 
port,  Angleton  and  West  Columbia.  A 
string  of  freight  cars  was  sent  into  Angle- 
ton  and  West  Columbia  to  aid  in  hous¬ 
ing  the  homeless.  Relief  workers  re¬ 
ported  many  families  living  in  isolated 
sections  had  been  found  in  dire  circum¬ 
stances.  One  group,  found  in  the  woods 
near  West  Columbia,  had  been  without 
food  or  water  for  60  hours.  The  father 
and  two  children  were  ill  and  the  mother 
had  searched  vainly  in  the  wreckage  of 
the  home  for  food.  The  local  unit  of  the 
Red  Cross  asked  for  contributions  of 
$10,000  for  relief  in  Brazoria  County.  It 
was  estimated  that  more  than  600  fami¬ 
lies  were  homeless.  At  Angleton  the  re¬ 
lief  center  improvised  in  a  community 
hall,  one  of  the  few  buildings  left  un¬ 
damaged,  was  so  crowded  that  physi¬ 
cians  planned  to  send  the  more  seriously 
injured  to  Houston.  Freeport  was  in 
desperate  straits  and,  as  in  West  Colum¬ 
bia.  the  list  of  the  injured  was  long.  In 
Wharton  and  Brazoria  counties  fields 
that  were  white  with  cotton  before  the 
storm  lay  beaten  and  devastated.  Rice 
that  had  been  cut  and  stacked  was 
strewn  over  the  countryside,  rain-soaked 
and  worthless. 

Citizens’  Relief  Committee.  —  For¬ 
mer  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Roy  D.  Chapin,  Owen  D. 
Young,  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  Felix  M. 
Warburg,  and  50  other  nationally  promi¬ 
nent  men  and  women  have  been  drafted 
to  seive  on  the  National  Citizens’  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Welfare  and  Relief  Mobili¬ 
zation  of  1932,  of  which  Newton  D. 
Baker,  former  Secretary  of  War,  is 
chairman,  it  was  announced  Aug.  15  by 
.T.  Herbert  Case,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils.  The  purpose  un¬ 
derlying  the  welfare  and  relief  mobiliza¬ 
tion,  in  which  27  national  welfare  agen¬ 
cies  are  co-operating,  Mr.  Case  explained, 
is  to  reinforce  local  social  service  or¬ 
ganizations  in  obtaining  adequate  funds 
and  to  assist  them  in  readjusting  their 
programs  to  fit  the  needs  of  their  in¬ 
dividual  communities.  The  committee 
has  offered  its  services  to  President  Hoo¬ 
ver  in  connection  with  his  plan  for 
stimulating  local  efforts  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  relief. 

R.  F.  C.  Loan  to  Louisiana. — Louisi¬ 
ana  received  Aug.  16  the  fourth  loan 
made  to  a  State  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  for  immediate  re¬ 
lief  of  unemployment,  $1,096,084  being 
put  at  that  State's  disposal.  Loans  pre¬ 
viously  have  been  made  in  similar  com¬ 
paratively  small  amounts  to  Illinois, 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  out  of  a  fund  of 
$300,000,000  set  aside  for  this  purpose  by 
the  unemployment  relief  act.  The  Louisi¬ 
ana  loan  will  be  used,  according  to  the 
corporation,  for  work  relief  in  parishes 
where  need  is  the  greatest. 

Traffic  on  George  Washington 
Bridge. — The  original  estimate  of  a  net 
earning  of  $1,000,000  for  the  first  calen¬ 
dar  year  of  operation  of  the  George 
Washington  Bridge  is  supported  by  the 
results  thus  far,  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  announced  Aug.  16.  Neai-ly 
300,000  automobiles  crossed  the  bridge 
the  first  15  days  of  August  and  a  Sunday 
average  in  excess  of  30,000  has  been 
maintained  steadily.  Traffic  on  the  bridge 
and  in  the  Holland  Tunnel  during  the 
last  week-end  period  extending  from  Fri¬ 
day  to  Monday  showed  an  increase  of  10 
per  cent  over  every  week-end  period  since 
the  July  4  holiday.  The  tunnel  traffic 
has  exceeded  40.0(H)  cars  on  Sundays, 
which,  combined  with  heavy  week-day 
traffic,  convinces  Port  Authority  officials 
that  a  total  of  12,000,000  vehicles  will 
again  be  reached  during  the  year  and  a 
net  income  of  more  than  $2,000,000  will 
be  earned. 

Famous  Airman  Injured.  —  Russell 
X.  Boardman,  aged  34,  who  made  a  non¬ 
stop  flight  from  New  York  to  Istanbul, 
Turkey,  in  the  Winter  of  1931,  with  John 
Polando  of  Boston  as  his  flying  partner, 
was  critically  injured  Aug.  16  when  his 
plane  crashed  near  the  Springfield  Air¬ 
port,  Springfield,  Mass.  The  plane  fell 
about  800  feet,  whirling  and  spinning 
and  apparently  entirely  out  of  control, 
and  landed  in  heavy,  high  underbrush. 
Boardman  was  reported  on  the  way  to 
recovery  Aug.  18. 

Iowa  Farmers’  Holiday. — No  trucks 
carrying  farm  produce  or  livestock  were 
allowed  to  enter  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Aug. 
16  by  more  than  1,000  farmers  picketing 
the  highways.  The  selling  strike  of  the 
farmers  was  also  reported  to  have  had 
some  effect  at  Des  Moines,  but.  the  rest 
of  the  State  in  general  was  apparently 
untouched  by  the  strike.  One  hundred 
deputy  sheriffs  of  Woodbury  County  pa¬ 
trolled  the  roads  to  escort  any  trucks 
carrying  farm  products  which  might  at¬ 
tempt  to  enter  the  city.  The  deputies 
were  armed  and  had  instructions  to  keep 
the  highways  open  at  all  hazards,  but  no 


farmers  apparently  dared  an  attempt  to 
run  the  blockade.  Milk  distributors  were 
bringing  in  sufficient  supplies  from  other 
cities.  The  city  dwellers  were  forced  to 
rely  upon  their  home  gardens  for  vege¬ 
tables.  For  the  first  time  in  several 
years  large  shipments  of  hogs  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  rail,  shippers  not  attempting 
to  ship  them  by  truck.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  Farmers’  Holiday  Asso¬ 
ciation  met  at  Des  Moines  and  decided 
to  extend  the  strike  movement  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  six  States  represented  in 
the  association.  Officials  said  they  had 
received  telegrams  of  sympathy  from 
farmers’  groups  in  Montana,  Ohio,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Colorado,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 
Plans  were  made  to  send  speakers  to  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  States. 


Poverty  Grass 

This  miserable  little  grass  seems  best 
adapted  to  the  wornout  abandoned  farm 
lands.  Its  name  “poverty  grass”  surely 
fits  it  well.  It  is  one  of  the  grasses 
which  will  survive  under  the  poorest  soil 
conditions. 

The  grass  itself  is  dry  and  tasteless. 
As  a  hay  crop  it  has  practically  no  value 
because  it  grows  only  two  feet  high.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  grow  about  the  base 
of  the  stem  and  as  they  dry  they  become 
curled.  The  dry  leaves  persist  from  year 
to  year  and  when  cows  attempt  to  pas¬ 
ture  poverty  grass  they  get  nothing  but 


Poverty  Grass 


a  mouthful  of  these  dry,  tasteless,  hard 
leaves  which  are  matted  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

The  plant  is  shallow-rooted  and  be¬ 
cause  of  this  it  stands  heaving  well.  It 
makes  most  of  its  growth  during  June, 
then  seems  to  have  a  resting  period  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  dry  months  of  Summer.  It 
has  other  common  local  names.  In  some 
sections  it  is  called  “wire  grass,”  but  its 
common  name  is  “poverty  grass,”  for 
that  describes  it  well. 

However,  as  a  weed,  it  causes  no  seri¬ 
ous  trouble  because  whenever  the  -land 
is  plowed  and  cultivated  the  grass  quick¬ 
ly  disappears.  L.  H.  w. 


Stokes  Field  Meeting 

Over  600  persons  attended  the  mid¬ 
summer  field  meeting  held  at  the  proving 
grounds  of  the  Stokes  Seed  Company  at 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  August  11.  The 
vegetable  trials  proved  of  great  interest 
to  the  visitors,  and  the  exhibits  on  the 
lawn  (which  included  a  vegetable  dis¬ 
play  and  an  exhibit  of  old  seed  catalogs, 
one  dating  back  97  years)  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  large  numbers  of  people.  The 
visitors  were  welcomed  by  Francis  C. 
Stokes,  president  of  the  company,  and 
Mrs.  Stokes  on  the  lawn  of  their  Moores¬ 
town  home. 

Mr.  Stokes  explained  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting,  which  was  to  “disseminate 
new  ideas,  new  hope,  and  new  inspira¬ 
tion.”  A  description  was  given  of  the 
trial  grounds  and  breeding  plots,  particu¬ 
lar  attention  being  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  schedule  of  the  new  Master  Mar- 
globe.  This  year  50  acres  of  pedigreed 
stock  are  being  produced  near  Vincen- 
town,  N.  J.,  the  entire  acreage  being  de¬ 
rived  from  a  single  plant  of  two  years 
ago.  This  stock  has  received  the  high¬ 
est  rating  of  the  N.  J.  Department  of 
Agriculture  certification  service. 

Prof.  L.  G.  Seller merliorn,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  spoke  on  the 
importance  of  well-bred  seed,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  that  quality  depends  primarily  on 
good  seed. 

H.  F.  Hall,  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Com¬ 
pany,  spoke  on  “Are  We  Coming  or 
Going  in  Tomatoes?”  He  said  that  grow¬ 
ers  of  this  district  must  develop  a  higher 
and  more  standard  product  if  they  are  to 
meet  the  competition  of  producers  from 
other  sections.  The  Middle  West  is 
threatening  leadership  in  tomato  produc¬ 
tion.  Where  10  years  ago  Indiana  pro¬ 
duced  an  inferior  tomato,  it  not  only 
produces  a  better  quality  but  at  lower 
cost.  „  _ 

Edgar  G.  Rex,  of  the  N.  J.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  told  of  the  advance 
made  in  tiie  development  of  the  Master 
Marglobe  tomato.  This  Master  Mar- 
globe  averaged  one-half  inch  deeper  and 
develops  far  greater  solidity  than  the 
older  Marglobe  from  whiqh  Jt  was  de¬ 


veloped.  It  also  is  40  per  cent  more 
productive. 

Other  speakers  included  Dr.  W.  E. 
Fleming,  of  the  Government  Beetle 
Laboratory  at  Moorestown;  C.  Russell 
Mason,  a  Florida  vice-president  of  the 
Stokes  Company  with  headquarters  at 
Sanford,  Fla.,  and  Edward  A.  Meehling, 
of  Meehling  Brothers’  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  Camden,  N.  J.  Mr.  Meehling 
spoke  on  the  economic  status  of  the  farm¬ 
er  in  the  present  cycle  of  the  depression. 
He  stressed  the  importance  of  a  re-ad- 
justment  of  public  debts  and  of  tariffs 
before  we  could  look  for  any  permanent 
return  of  normal  conditions. 


Tomatoes  for  Early  Crop 

Many  of  our  tomato-growers  are  send¬ 
ing  out  some  most  excellent  sorts  but  in 
their  anxiety  to  eliminate  disease  have 
somewhat  got  into  trouble  as  notice  the 
tendency  of  some  kinds  to  produce  im¬ 
perfect  or  sterile  flowers  that  produce 
comparatively  little  fruit  early  in  the 
season. 

Now  it  is  actually  necessary  for  some 
growers  to  get  early  fruit  or  crop  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  a  profit,  and  therefore  this 
part  of  the  program  is  very  essential  for 
them.  The  weather  has  no  doubt  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  early  bearing  as  the 
absence  of  insects  to  fertilize  the  flowers 
will  often  cause  a  more  or  less  partial 
failure  but  any  tendency  to  produce  in¬ 
fertile  blossoms  in  our  new  sorts  should 
be  carefully  guarded  against  or  otherwise 
we  may  get  out  of  one  difficulty  and  into 
another. 

The  grower  who  particularly  wants  an 
early  crop  of  fruit  will  therefore  possibly 
do  well  to  plant  more  than  one  variety 
or  kind  as  a  safeguard,  keeping  well  in 
mind  the  tendency  of  some  varieties  to 
bear  early  and  others  late  and  be  sure 
to  have  some  sorts  that  flower  or  blos¬ 
som  at  the  same  time  for  thorough  polli¬ 
nation.  Late  in  the  season  there  is  gen¬ 
erally  little  difficulty  in  this  matter  but 
early  in  the  season  and  for  the  very  early 
or  first  crop  it  will  probably  pay  the 
grower  to  look  well  into  this  matter 
now  while  the  plants  are  in  full  growth. 

II.  w.  HALES. 


“All  your  fingers  bound  up !  What 
have  you  done?”  “I  bought  my  wife  a 
potato  peeler  for  her  birthday,  and  when 
she  said  she  couldn’t  make  it  work  I 
had  to  show  her  how  simple  it  was.” — 
Fliegende  Blaetter. 
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OUR  Coast  to  Coast  tourists,  a  happy,  enthusi¬ 
astic  party,  are  on  their  way.  They  are  a 
friendly  crowd,  eager  to  go  through  the  program 
of  sightseeing  selected  for  them.  Among  them  were 
32  from  our  previous  tours,  who  knew  the  comfort, 
entertainment  and  good  cheer  in  store.  That  is  one 
of  the  great  points  of  these  tours — all  details  are 
arranged  so  that  there  is  no  hotlier  about  schedules, 
meals — and  such  meals,  good  and  abundant. 

* 

WOMAN  reader  of  the  Middletown  Times  sends 
the  editor  the  following  record  of  her  work : 

In  the  30  years  of  my  married  life  I  have  served 
235,425  meals,  made  33,190  loaves  of  bread,  5,930  cakes, 
ind  7,960  pies.  I  have  canned  1,550  quarts  of  fruit, 
raised  7.660  chicks,  churned  5,540  lbs.  of  butter,  put  in 
36.468  hours  sweeping,  washing,  scrubbing  and  general 
cleaning  up.  I  estimate  the  worth  of  my  labor  conser¬ 
vatively  at  $115,485.50,  none  of  which  I  ever  collected. 
Rut  I  still  love  my  husband  and  children  and  wouldn't 
mind  starting  all  over  again  for  them. 

While  we  are  lauding  the  accomplishment  of  the 
male  sex,  it  is  fair  to  give  credit  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  wives  and  mothers  who  actually  do  more 
than  their  part  in  the  maintenance  of  the  material 
success  of  the  farm.  Her  generosity  in  love  and 
spiritual  graces  is  usually  admitted  and  as  a  rule 
acknowledged  and  prized,  but  rarely  appraised  at 
their  priceless  worth.  The  atmosphere  of  the  farm 
home  is  hallowed  by  the  songs,  the  prayers,  and  the 
benedictions  of  its  saintly  womanhood. 

* 

N  PAGE  707  mention  is  made  of  the  pasture 
improvement  demonstration  by  4-H  boys  at 
the  recent  field  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  at  the  Berger  Farm,  Woodbury.  This 
was  in  many  ways  the  most  striking  feature  of 
that  day’s  events.  Probably  it  impressed  us  espe¬ 
cially  because  we  can  look  back  to  a  period  when 
the  idea  of  two  boys  in  their  teens  standing  before 
an  audience  of  100  experienced  farm  people  with 
suggestions  for  farm  improvement  would  have  been 
considered  ridiculous.  Yet  these  two  hoys  without 
embarrassment  or  forwardness,  showed  their  sam¬ 
ples  of  poor  and  improved  pasture  (a  clieesebox  of 
each),  the  various  useful  types  of  clovers  and  other 
grasses,  explained  methods  of  inoculation  and  fer¬ 
tilization  clearly  and  in  few  words,  holding  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  audience  perhaps  more  closely  than  any 
oilier  part  on  the  program.  Better  farming  is  on 
the  way  when  both  the  young  and  their  elders  are 
looking  for  the  truth  about  the  soil  and  what  grows 
on  it. 

* 

N  ENGLISH  newspaper  records  the  passing  of 
woad  culture  in  Great  Britain — the  last  known 
area  of  woad  in  Lincolnshire  having  been  displaced 
by  potatoes  and  sugar  beets.  Woad  or  dyer’s  weed 
is  a  biennial  of  the  cabbage  family,  which  attains  a 
height  of  three  or  four  feet.  A  blue  dye  is  obtained 
by  macerating  the  leaves  in  water.  According  to 
historians  the  ancient  Britons  decorated  their  bodies 
with  this  plant,  dyeing  their  skins  blue.  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  its  use  as  a  dye  is 
very  ancient.  Modern  chemical  research  has  dis¬ 
placed  it,  as  other  materials  are  now  used  to  greater 
advantage.  Studies  in  economic  botany  show  us  many 
other  plants,  formerly  of  great  value  in  the  arts, 
which  have  gradually  fallen  into  disuse.  Such 
changes  may  mean  hardship  to  individuals  where 
the  plant  in  question  has  been  a  money  crop.  Per¬ 
haps,  at  the  present  time,  some  old-fashioned  Eng¬ 
lish  farmer  is  lamenting  the  newfangled  dyes  that 
have  replaced  woad,  just  as  his  remote  ancestors 
complained  of  the  new  fashions  in  costume  brought 
into  the  land  by  the  Roman  conquest  of  Britain. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

LTHOUGH  the  conditions  for  growth  are  good 
in  New  York  State  at  present,  many  fields  of 
potatoes  are  late  on  account  of  the  dry  weather  of 
Jate  June  and  July.  Early  potatoes  on  Long  Island 
and  throughout  the  muck  areas  elsewhere  are  being 
harvested  on  time  but  many  of  the  late  potatoes 
were  planted  late  and  are  still  behind  normal.  Many 
farmers  found  the  soil  difficult  to  prepare  or  too 
hard  altogether.  The  result  was  that  many  fields 
were  not  planted  until  after  the  rains  came  in  late 
June  or  were  replanted  on  account  of  the  first- 
planted  seed  failing  to  start.  On  Long  Island  the 
yields  are  lighter  than  were  expected.  Not  enough 
moisture  was  received  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
season.  Good  yields,  however,  are  being  obtained 
through  most  of  the  muck  lands  of  the  State.  The 
stands  of  most  of  the  late  potatoes  appear  to  he 
good.  Many  of  the  plants  are  small  hut  are  in  a 
thrifty  growing  condition  and  should  make  crops 
if  the  frosts  hold  off  long  enough.  The  present  con¬ 
dition  forecasts  a  total  production  for  the  State  of 
about  22,220,000  bushels  compared  with  28,684,000 
bushels  last  j'ear. 

* 

Why  does  land  dry  out  so  much  more  quickly  than 
in  former  years? 

HIS  inquiry  from  a  reader  brings  up  an  inter¬ 
esting  matter.  We  are  not  sure  that  this  is  any 
widespread  or  general  condition,  hut  know  that  it 
applies  to  some  of  the  lighter  lands,  where  what 
would  ordinarily  be  considered  a  “good  rain”  is  all 
gone  in  a  day  or  two.  The  reason  in  such  eases  is 
not  hard  to  find — lack  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil. 
Stable  manure  is  now  plentiful  only  on  dairy  farms. 
At  one  time  it  was  available  in  large  quantities  in 
the  cities,  and  thousands  of  carloads  were  shipped 
to  truck  farmers  and  others  who  did  not  keep  much 
stock,  so  that  great  piles  of  this  rotting  manure, 
getting  ready  to  he  stuffed  into  the  soil,  might  he 
seen  adjacent  to  truck  and  fruit  farms.  This  de¬ 
caying  manure  made  a  sponge  of  the  soil,  so  that 
water  stayed  near  the  surface,  within  reach  of  plant 
loots  for  a  week  or  two,  instead  of  disappearing 
the  day  after  it  fell.  The  only  available  substitute 
for  this  manure  in  a  humus  way  is  a  green  crop 
plowed  under.  Legumes  are  best,  but  anything  that 
will  make  bulk  and  rot  will  help.  One  is  likely  to 
feel  that  this  work  of  planting  something  to  plow 
under  is  wasted  effort,  but  when  we  see  that  a  piece 
of  land  so  treated  “holds  the  moisture”  better  than 
another,  the  benefit  is  appreciated. 

* 

T  THE  auction  block  of  the  Beverly,  N.  J.,  Co¬ 
operative  Growers’  Association,  more  than  350 
farmers  have  this  season  been  selling  corn,  beans, 
apples,  peaches,  cantaloupes,  and  other  fruits  and 
vegetables  at  the  rate  of  from  2,500  to  3,000  pack¬ 
ages  a  day,  reports  R.  E.  Underwood,  assistant  Bur¬ 
lington  County  Agricultural  Agent.  Established  in 
1930  the  auction  block  sales  that  year  amounted  to 
$169,911.  Last  year,  although  the  271,574  packages 
sold  by  auction  represented  a  large  increase  over  the 
previous  season,  cash  returns  were  lower  because 
farm  prices  generally  declined.  Total  sales  in  1931 
were  $160,213.  Seventy-eight  new  members  have 
been  taken  into  the  association  since  February. 
An  increasing  number  of  farmers  are  utilizing  the 
auction  market,  because  the  buyers  attracted  to  it, 
recognizing  both  the  high  quality  and  honest  grading 
of  the  products  offered  for  sale,  are  willing  to  pay 
prices  that  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  New 
York  market.  Following  the  hiring  of  a  Federal- 
State  inspector  on  the  market  this  season,  shipments 
are  better  graded  and  packed  than  formerly.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  auction  sale  of  farm  products 
is  beneficial  when  handled  in  a  practical  way. 

* 

OOL  trade  in  Boston  is  developing  consider¬ 
able  volume,  around  50,000,000  lbs.  having 
been  disposed  of  recently.  There  are  reports  of 
rather  heavy  buying  by  some  mills,  and  in  some 
cases  fleece  wools  have  advanced  one  to  two  cents. 
Figures  have  run  from  12  cents  for  low  quarter 
blood  to  16  cents  for  fine  delaine.  On  the  scoured 
basis,  Texas  fine  12  months  has  brought  up  to  40 
cents,  and  eight  months,  33  cents.  Territory  clean 
has  brought  42  cents,  and  fine  medium  clothing  35 
cents.  Ohio  fine  delaine  has  sold  at  16  cents  in  the 
grease,  with  several  houses  asking  17  cents,  indicat¬ 
ing  the  market  on  a  scoured  basis  up  to  around  40 
cents  for  strictly  combing  64s  and  finer  fleeces. 
Strictly  combing  Ohio  and  similar  fleeces  of  both 
58s,  60s  and  56s  qualities  have  realized  up  to  16 
cents  in  the  grease  with  a  number  of  offerings  held 
at  17  cents,  while  4Ss,  50s  have  realized  15  to  15)4 
cents  in  the  grease. 


August  27,  1932 

THE  government  report  on  milk,  advance  prices, 
covering  103  local  markets  during  August, 
showed  an  average  price  per  100  lbs.  3.5  per 
cent  quality,  f.o.b.  local  shipping  point,  of  $1.64. 
These  local  markets  were  divided  as  follows,  with 
average  price  per  100  lbs. :  New  England,  10  mar¬ 
kets,  $2.36;  Middle  Atlantic,  18,  $1.64;  East  North 
Central,  21,  $1.43 ;  West  North  Central,  17,  $1.39 ; 
South  Atlantic,  11,  $2.11 ;  East  South  Central,  5, 
$1.56;  West  South  Central,  5,  $1.38;  Mountain,  6, 
$1.55;  Pacific,  30,  $1.59.  Retail  prices  to  family 
trade  ranged  from  seven  cents  per  quart  in  Los 
Angeles,  Burlington,  Iowa,  Wichita,  Ivans.,  and  Salt 
Lake  City,  to  15  cents  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  the  highest 
noted.  This  does  not,  of  course,  refer  to  special  or 
certified  milk,  but  the  type  sold  in  largest  quantity. 

* 

MORE  than  400  head  of  purebred  poultry,  the 
best  of  the  flocks  of  150  4-H  club  members 
from  11  counties,  will  comprise  the  annual  New  Jer¬ 
sey  4-H  Club  Poultry  Show  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Fair, 
September  5-10.  The  hoys  and  girls  enrolled  in  the 
4-H  poultry  clubs  make  this  competitive  exhibit  at 
Trenton  Fair  each  year  to  show  the  high  quality  of 
the  poultry  they  raise  and  to  test  their  ability  as 
judges  of  good  birds  against  the  opinions  of  the  ex¬ 
pert  judges  who  place  awards.  The  small  but  heavy- 
laying  \V  liite  Leghorns,  as  well  as  the  more  meaty 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyand'ottes  and  R. 
I.  Reds  will  predominate  in  the  4-H  show.  Some  of 
the  less  common  varieties,  including  the  stately 
Light  Brahmas,  the  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas 
and  Anconas,  also  will  be  displayed.  The  progress 
of  4-H  club  members  in  marketing  will  be  shown  by 
the  exhibit  of  their  club  egg  marketing  project. 
Eggs  have  been  packed  in  sealed  4-H  club  cartons 
for  retail  sale  in  their  local  communities. 

* 

RECENTLY  we  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Woodbury,  in  the  Litchfield 
Hills  of  Connecticut.  The  Curtis  House,  where  we 
stayed  over  night,  dates  back  to  1752,  and  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  Mr.  J.  A.  Sullivan  and  his  wife,  have,  with 
taste  and  skill,  equipped  this  old  inn  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  comforts,  without  removing  any  of  its  ancient 
charm.  Sitting  on  the  broad  porch  after  supper 
gives  one  the  desire  to  stay  right  there  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  lifetime.  They  have  a  rare  display  of 
old  china,  bureaus,  desks,  sideboards,  etc.,  and  the 
largest  collection  of  sound  and  serviceable  ancient 
chairs  we  ever  saw  under  one  roof.  We  are  glad  to 
have  stayed  in  this  inn  and  met  these  friendly  hosts. 
The  town  of  Woodbury  was  settled  in  1636.  In  the 
cemetery  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  first 
pastor  of  the  “Church  of  Christ  of  Woodbury,”  Rev. 
Zacliariah  Walker,  who  died  January  20,  1699,  aged 
63  years,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  ministry. 

* 

npHOSE  articles  on  the  history  of  St.  Lawrence 
J.  County,  N.  Y.,  are  proving  very  interesting.  The 
one  this  week  on  page  722  is  specially  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention,  as  it  pictures  a  sterling  character  intimate¬ 
ly  connected  with  the  early  life  of  our  country.  Silas 
Wright  became  a  politician  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  which  is  interest  and  work  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  There  are  such  men  today  though 
they  are  often  overshadowed  by  those  whose  life 
and  works  have  brought  disgrace  to  the  word 
politics.  It  is  the  business  of  “we,  the  people,”  as 
our  Constitution  says,  to  restore  this  old  word 
politics  to  its  former  meaning  of  good  instead  of 
evil.  There  is  just  one  way  in  which  this  can  be 
done,  and  that  is  by  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot  at 
every  opportunity— not  alone  in  national  and  State 
elections.  Some  look  at  the  ballot  mainly  as  a 
weapon  to  hit  some  one.  Rather,  it  is  an  implement 
for  constructive  work  in  national  and  local  life. 
We  can  use  it  thus  if  we  will. 


Brevities 

All  about  goats,  page  728. 

Shoe  production  in  Jnly  amounted  to  22,000,000 
pairs. 

Yes,  work  of  all  kinds  goes  a  little  harder  in  muggy 
“dog  days.” 

Hot  weather,  rain  and  crab  grass  make  a  great  work¬ 
ing  combination. 

Wheat  yields  in  France  and  Great  Britain  are 
larger  than  expected. 

“The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof; 
the  world,  and  they  that  dwell  within.” 

Block  tin  is  rising  in  price,  the  wholesale  figure  in 
New  York  now  being  23.3  cents  per  pound. 

The  Georgia  public  service  commission  has  ordered 
electric  current  rate  for  use  in  cotton  ginning  reduced 
to  2i/2  cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 
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Nepotism  in  Congress 

CONGRESSMEN  seem  slow  to  give  up  easy 
■  money,  like  many  others  of  less  opportunity 
for  experience.  A  survey  last  year  revealed  that 
more  than  one  hundred  members  in  the  Congress 
had  members  of  their  own  families  and  other  rela¬ 
tives  on  the  national  pay  roll.  Each  Congressman 
is  allowed  $5,000  for  clerk  hire.  The  committee 
gave  a  record  of  those  employing  relatives.  The 
publicity  had  disastrous  effect  for  some,  but  others 
are  “facing  it  out”  in  the  expectation  that  the 
criticism  will  die  out. 

Twenty-three  of  those  reported,  however,  failed 
in  a  renomination  this  year,  and  eight  realized  the 
effect  and  retired.  Among  those  defeated  was  Sen¬ 
ator  Smith  W.  Brookliart,  of  Iowa,  who  is  reported 
as  having  five  Brookharts  on  the  pay  roll.  Some 
members  carry  their  wives  on  the  pay  roll.  At 
least  one  carries  his  wife  under  her  maiden  name. 
Sometimes  the  clerks  are  in  Washington,  but  others 
are  reported  as  at  home  or  otherwise  engaged.  Of 
course  these  privileges  are  provided  by  Congress  it¬ 
self  for  its  members.  Some  of  the  records  are 
humiliating.  Some  of  the  chairmen  have  more  money 
to  spend  for  clerkships  than  the  regular  members. 
Leader  Garner,  now  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency,  is  reported  as  carrying  a  full  quota  of  rela¬ 
tives.  It  is  reported  that  Senator  Brookliart  lost 
out  for  renomination  on  this  issue.  The  members 
are  not  likely  to  change  the  rules  against  them¬ 
selves.  The  only  way  to  stop  this  easy-money  spend¬ 
ing  is  to  vote  against  the  members  who  practice  it. 
How  can  we  expect  legislators  who  take  unearned 
money  for  their  own  family  to  enthuse  over  reforms 
that  would  stop  grafting  in  others? 


Mr.  Hoover’s  Acceptance  Speech 

IN  HIS  reply  at  Washington  on  August  11  to  the 
committee  which  gave  him  formal  notification 
of  his  nomination,  President  Hoover  revealed  his 
soul  to  the  American  people.  It  was  a  great  speech. 
Heretofore  Mr.  Hoover  has  appeared  to  be  reserved. 
He  gave  the  appearance  of  hesitation.  There  was 
something  of  a  feeling  that  he  labored  under  a 
restraint,  and  that  he  was  not  free  to  speak  out  his 
mind  freely,  or  that  he  did  not  wish  to  do  so.  There 
was  none  of  this  in  his  recent  speech  of  acceptance. 
In  it  there  was  no  trace  of  hesitation  or  reserve. 
Pie  indulged  in  no  trick  of  oratory ;  no  studied  cli¬ 
max  ;  no  flight  of  fancy.  His  speech  was  not  with¬ 
out  literary  effect.  It  was  carefully  and  well  pre¬ 
pared.  From  beginning  it  flowed  in  easy  language 
and  in  logical  order  to  the  end.  It  was  clear,  plain 
and  eloquent  without  a  suspicion  of  demogogic  art. 
It  gave  the  impression  of  a  strong  man  long  under 
restraint  of  powerful  influences,  trying  circum¬ 
stances  and  personal  hesitation,  at  last  awake 
to  a  full  confidence  in  himself,  free  from  all 
constraint  and  resolved  to  open  his  mind  and 
bis  soul  to  the  nation.  One  need  not  agree 
with  all  President  Hoover’s  proposals  in  detail  to 
admire  his  candor  and  to  appreciate  his  straight¬ 
forward  way  of  taking  the  people  fully  into  his  con¬ 
fidence.  The  remarkable  thing  about  the  speech  is 
that  it  revealed  a  President  in  the  White  House, 
whom  the  American  people  did  not  previously 
know  was  there.  This  man  probably  was  not  there 
until  now.  Three  years  in  the  public  crucible  of 
trial  and  toil  have  evidently  made  a  new  and  a 
better  man  of  Herbert  Hoover. 


Safety  of  Bank  Deposits 

If  a  national  bank  fails  and  goes  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  would  a  person  having  money  in  the  interest 
department  have  a  preferred  claim,  or  must  he  take 
his  proportionate  share  of  the  loss  with  the  other 
creditors?  J.  R. 

New  York. 

HE  MUST  take  his  share  with  the  other  deposi¬ 
tors.  This  is  also  true  of  State  banks.  It  is 
one  of  the  defects  of  our  banking  laws.  The  de¬ 
positors  in  the  savings  department  of  a  commercial 
or  business  bank  should  have  every  protection  sur¬ 
rounding  the  depositors  of  a  savings  bank.  The  de¬ 
positor  in  the  checking  department  of  the  business 
bank  is  at  liberty  to  draw  out  his  account  at  any 
time.  The  depositor  in  a  savings  or  interest-bearing 
department  usually  has  a  time  limit,  so  that  the  de¬ 
positor  in  the  savings  department  is  actually  not  as 
well  protected  as  the  open  account  depositor. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  recent  experiences  would 
result  in  some  form  of  protection  to  all  depositors. 
There  are,  of  course,  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  There 
are  legitimate  objections  to  many  of  the  proposals 
for  protecting  the  depositor,  but  there  are  benefits 
that  outweigh  the  objections.  The  bankers  are 
naturally  opposed  to  guarantees.  Depositors  are 


naturally  in  favor  of  protection.  There  is  now  in 
this  respect  no  restraint  on  the  banks  whatever. 
They  are  not  required  to  keep  any  reserve  of  de¬ 
posits.  They  may  loan  out  every  dollar  of  deposits 
in  the  bank.  This  is  all  right  for  sound  banks,  in 
normal  times,  but  when  the  pinch  comes  it  is  all 
wrong  for  the  depositors.  Out  of  our  present  expe¬ 
rience  some  measure  of  protection  should  develop 
for  the  bank  depositor. 


Iowa  Farmers  in  Revolt 

LED  by  Milo  Reno,  president  of  the  Iowa  Farm¬ 
ers’  Union,  farmers  of  that  State  are  reported 
in  rebellion  against  the  low  price  of  farm  products. 
The  policy  of  the  movement  is  to  refuse  to  ship  or 
sell  farm  produce  until  prices  rise  to  a  parity  with 
the  cost  of  things  farmers  buy.  Groups  of  men. 
according  to  the  reports,  pack  the  highways  and 
induce  truckloads  of  produce  on  the  way  to  the 
markets  to  return.  It  is  reported  in  the  dispatches 
that,  in  at  least  one  instance,  the  driver  refused  to 
return  and  a  whole  truckload  of  milk  was  poured 
out  on  the  roadside.  In  Plymouth  County  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  armed  police  officers  ac¬ 
companied  produce  trucks  into  the  markets  at  Le- 
Mars.  At  Iowa  City  a  local  milk  strike  is  under 
way  by  an  association  of  producers.  They  are  de¬ 
manding  double  the  prices  recently  being  paid  for 
milk. 


Apportions  Emergency  Fund  to  Create 
Jobs  on  Highways 

ECRETARY  of  Agriculture  Hyde  has  appor¬ 
tioned  the  $120,000,000  provided  by  the  Emerg¬ 
ency  Relief  and  Construction  Act  for  expenditure  in 
emergency  construction  on  the  Federal-aid  highway 
system.  The  act  provides  that  the  amount  appor¬ 
tioned  to  any  State  may  be  used  to  match  the  regu¬ 
lar  annual  Federal-aid  apportionments  and,  when  so 
used,  this  amount  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
in  paying  the  share  of  such  State  in  the  cost  of 
Federal-aid  projects.  The  funds  are  available  only 
for  work  on  the  Federal-aid  highway  system  per¬ 
formed  before  July  1,  1933.  Funds  advanced  under 
the  emergency  act  are  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  over  a  period  of  10  years  commenc¬ 
ing  with  the  fiscal  year  1938,  by  making  annual  de¬ 
ductions  from  regular  Federal-aid  apportionments. 
The  apportionment  is  as  follows : 

Alabama,  $2,558,229;  Arizona,  $1,760,771:  Arkansas, 
$2,101,182;  California,  $4,607,188;  Colorado,  $2,258,- 
613;  Connecticut,  $778,806;  Delaware,  $600,000;  Flori¬ 
da,  $1,624,752;  Georgia,  $3,123,298;  Idaho,  $1,505,912; 
Illinois,  $5,082.847 ;  Indiana,  $3,058,980 ;  Iowa,  $3,- 
171,504;  Kansas,  $3,265,048;  Kentucky,  $2,264,637; 
Louisiana,  $1,745,559;  Maine,  $1,067,079;  Maryland, 
$1,019,570;  Massachusetts,  $1,716,612;  Michigan,  $3,- 
779,706;  Minnesota,  $3,368,559;  Mississippi,  $2,160,- 
164;  Missouri,  $3,753,453;  Montana.  $2,525,071;  Ne¬ 
braska,  $2,544,773;  Nevada,  $1,575,756;  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  $600,000;  New  Jersey,  $1,657,733;  New  Mexico, 
$1,965,473;  New  York,  $6,059,238;  North  Carolina, 
$2.888.251 ;  North  Dakota,  $1,933,901 ;  Ohio.  $4,490,- 
175;  Oklahoma,  $2,888,723;  Oregon.  $2,001,740;  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  $5,267,060;  Rhode  Island,  $600,000;  South 
Carolina,  $1.666.755 ;  South  Dakota,  $2.004.573 ;  Ten¬ 
nessee.  $2,605,160 ;  Texas,  $7.604,621 ;  Utah,  $1,395,- 
331;  Vermont,  $600,000;  Virginia,  $2,256,178;  Wash¬ 
ington,  $1,920,470;  West  Virginia,  $1,323,912;  Wis¬ 
consin,  $2,991,076;  Wyoming,  $1,541,561;  Hawaii, 
$600,000. 

July  Milk  Prices 

TPIE  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  in 
the  201 -21 0-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for 


July  are  as  follows: 

Unity,  Buffalo  . $1.08 

Sheffield  Farms  . 94 

Dairymen's  League  . 70 


The  League  deductions  were  8c  for  certificates 
of  indebtedness  and  514c  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  making  the  gross  price  SS^c. 


New  York  State  Crops 

Agricultural  Statistician  R.  L.  Gillette  reports  that 
apples,  with  the  exception  of  Baldwin,  promise  well. 
Duchess,  Wealthy,  McIntosh,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Northern  Spy  and  Ben  Davis  have  good  crops  on  the 
trees  at  the  present  time.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  in 
the  orchards  which  have  had  good  care  is  good.  The 
present  forecast  for  the  State  is  a  total  production  of 
about  20,014,000  bushels  compared  with  17,902,000 
bushels  last  year.  Total  production  of  apples  for  the 
entire  country  is  estimated  at  about  136,000,000  bushels 
compared  with  about  202,000,000  bushels  harvested  last 
season. 

Last  year  peach  production  of  the  State  was  high, 
hut  it  met  a  market  filled  with  peaches  from  the  earlier 
States.  This  year  New  York  has  another  good  crop 
hut  the  earlier  States,  with  the  exception  of  California 
are  light,  as  is  true  through  the  remainder  of  the  late 
peach  States.  The  present  estimate  is  for  about  1,- 
703.000  bushels  compared  with  1,860,000  bushels  last 
year. 


A  heavy  pear  crop  is  in  prospect,  forecast  at  about 
1,786,000  bushels  compared  with  800.000  bushels  last 
year. 

Grape  production  will  be  less  than  last  year  in  New 
Y'ork.  Many  vines  made  a  poor  start  and  then  were 
further  injured  by  the  high  winds.  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  also  have  smaller  crops  than  last  year  while 
Michigan  has  prospects  for  a  larger  production  than 
in  1931.  California,  however,  has  a  much  larger  crop 
than  a  year  ago.  Present  indications  in  New  York 
point  to  about  67,971  tons  compared  with  97,378  tons 
in  1931. 

Cherry  harvesting  is  going  forward  rapidly.  Many 
canneries  are  running  to  capacity  in  caring  for  the 
crop,  but  many  cherries  will  go  unharvested.  The  sweet 
cherries  of  the  State  were  disposed  of  earlier  to  good 
advantage. 

Some  beans  were  planted  early,  and  these,  where  they 
obtained  sufficient  moisture,  have  generally  made  good 
growth  but  many  were  planted  at  a  time  when  there 
was  very  little  moisture  in  the  soil  and  these  were 
either  very  slow  in  coming  up  or  never  came  up,  and 
this  necessitated  replanting  and  consequent  lateness. 
A  late  Fall  will  be  necessary  to  mature  these.  Present 
prospects  point  to  a  production  of  about  1,296,000 
bushels  of  beans  in  New  York  State  this  year  com¬ 
pared  with  about  2,160,000  bushels  harvested  last  year. 

The  condition  of  buckwheat  is  below  average.  Some 
of  the  fields  were  sown  early  and  are  in  bloom  at  the 
present  time  but  many  were  not  sown  until  after  the 
dry  weather  had  ceased.  These  are  short  and  very  late 
and  will  need  a  long  growing  season  to  mature.  Pres¬ 
ent  conditions  point  to  about  2,320,000  bushels  com¬ 
pared  with  2,844,000  last  year. 

The  hay  crop,  while  promising  early  in  the  season, 
has  not  given  a  large  production.  The  weather  was 
too  hot  and  dry,  when  plenty  of  moisture  was  needed. 
Alfalfa  has  been  the  one  hay  plant  not  seriously  in¬ 
jured  by  the  weather.  Over  much  of  the  State  the  hay¬ 
ing  weather  has  been  nearly  ideal.  The  State  crop  is 
now  estimated  at  4,336,000  tons  compared  with  5,288,- 
000  tons  harvested  last  season.  The  condition  of  the 
pastures  has  been  low_  the  most  of  the  season  and  is 
still  low,  averaging  75  per  cent  of  normal  compared 
with  85  per  cent  last  August.  Milk  production  per  cow 
in  New  York  was  lower  than  any  recent  August  1. 
Doubtless  poor  pastures  account  for  a  portion  of  this 
decrease  but  low  milk  prices  do  not  tempt  many 
farmers  to  feed  much  grain  and  this  also  tends  to  keep 
the  milk  production  low. 


Value  of  Canadian  Dairy  Products 

The  value  of  all  products  of  dairy  factories  in  the 
Dominion  in  1931  was  $104,639,650,  of  which  225.802,- 
635  lbs.  of  creamery  butter  accounted  for  $50,168,738; 
over  113,700,000  lbs.  of  factory  cheese,  $12,796,616; 
concentrated  milk  products,  $7,067,481,  and  miscellan¬ 
eous  dairy  factory  products  such  as  whey  butter,  butter¬ 
milk,  whey  cream  and  ice  cream  mix,  $34,606,815. 

There  were  2,696  dairy  factories  in  operation  at  the 
end  of  1931,  of  which  1.344  were  creameries,  1.142  were 
cheese  factories,  184  combined  butter  and  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  and  26  were  concentrated  milk  plants. 

During  the  year  under  review  Canada  exported  dairy 
products  to  the  value  of  $15,775,208  of  which  $10,594!- 
917  is  credited  to  cheese  and  $2,329,853  to  butter.  The 
quantity  of  butter  exported  last  year  increased  by  805 
per  cent  compared  with  the  exports  in  1930.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  cheese  exports  was  6  per  cent.  The  value 
of  imports  was  $1,329,126. 

Dairying  is  engaged  in  throughout  Canada  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale  except  in  the  far  northern  parts  of  the 
Dominion.  The  Province  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  are 
the  principal  centers  of  the  industry. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

In  spite  of  drought  a  sudden  late  frost  and  other  in¬ 
cidents,  the  market  gardener  of  these  parts  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  getting  fair  crops,  although  prices 
are  low.  Tomatoes  have  declined  considerably  in  price, 
and  heavy  crops  are  reported.  Sweet  corn  is  having  a 
run,  selling  for  a  cent  an  ear.  Cucumbers  are  plentiful, 
bring  50  to  75  cents  a  bushel.  Peaches  are  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  white  peaches  selling  for  50  to  75  cents  a  16-quart 
basket  and  yellow  slightly  higher.  Broadleaf  tobacco 
harvesting  has  started  and  is  fair  crop,  apparently. 
Rains  have  broken  the  recent  drought. 

Blueberries  not  quite  so  large  as  usual,  but  plentiful. 
They  sell  for  $3.50  to  $6  crate;  apples,  75c  to  $1  bu.; 
raspberries,  black,  $3.50  to  $4.25  crate ;  watermelons, 
35  to  75c  each  ;  Lima  beans,  $1.25  to  $1.75  bu. ;  shell 
beans,  75c  to  $1.25  bu. ;  cauliflower,  $1  to  $1.25  doz. ; 
eggplant,  $1  to  $1.50.  bu.  c.  b.  knigiit. 


Ontario  County,  New  York 

We  are  having  very  catchy  weather  for  cutting 
Spring  grain,  and  second  cutting  of  Alfalfa;  just  enough 
rain  to  hinder  the  work  but  not  enough  to  help  plow¬ 
ing.  Spring  grain  is  the  lightest  crop  we  have  had  in 
years.  I  was  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  and 
part  of  Yates  County  one  day  this  week  and  found 
the  crops,  including  corn,  potatoes,  beans  and  beets, 
rather  poor,  but  Alfalfa  was  quite  good  and  they  were 
just  in  the  midst  of  its  harvest.  Eggs  keep  moving  up 
a  cent  011  the  dozen.  Prices  at  present,  23c  per  dozen ; 
broilers,  12c  per  lb.  e.  t.  b. 


Ohio  Notes 

Four  carloads  of  dairy  cows  were  recently  shipped 
from  Andover  to  Attleboro,  Mass.,  by  a  local  dealer. 
Such  cows  now  are  tested  for  tuberculosis  and  also 
abortion,  before  they  can  go  into  most  other  Eastern 
States.  This  makes  a  good  many  carloads  of  dairy 
cows  that  have  been  shipped  out  of  this  county  within 
the  past  eight  months.  It  helps  here. 

The  Dorset  Milk  Company  is  installing  cooking 
equipment  so  they  can  sell  fluid  milk.  They  are  having 
considerable  inquiry  about  fluid  milk,  which  indicates 
a  shortage  this  Fall.  The  eyes  of  dairymen  in  this  and 
surrounding  territory  are  upon  the  Dorset  farm-owned 
factory.  The  success  of  this  plant  will  no  doubt  mean 
much  to  the  dairymen.  L.  w.  allen. 

Ohio. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Types  and  Breeds  of  Goats 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Angoras 

A  general  group  classification  of  goats 
from  a  type  and  breed  consideration 
would  be  Angoras,  milk  goats  tracing  to 
imported  foundation  stock  on  both  sides 
of  the  pedigree,  and  American  bred  goats. 
Last  year  when  I  was  in  Texas,  the 
State  Experiment  Station  investigators 
stated  that  Texas  now  produces  over  80 
per  cent  of  our  total  annual  mohair  clip, 
and  about  84  per  cent  of  the  Angora 
goats  in  the  United  States.  While  this 
breed  originated  in  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  there  is  relatively  little 
rainfall,  they  will  nevertheless  do  well  in 
sections  where  there  is  considerable  pre- 
cipation.  This  is  illustrated  in  Oregon, 
where  in  certain  seasons  there  is  long 
and  heavy  raifall.  In  Oregon  I  found 
the  Experiment  Station  at  Corvallis  has 
for  a  number  of  years  conducted  tests 
on  the  value  of  Angora  goats  used  as  a 
means  of  assisting  in  utilization  of  and 
clearing  rough  and  brush  lands.  In  this 
work  it  was  found  that  Snowberry  was 
the  most  resistant,  and  could  not  be 
eradicated  by  goats  unless  it  was  grazed 
heavily  and  continuously  for  several 
years.  Relative  to  eradicating  other 
shrubs  it  was  found  that  the  goats 
readily  consumed  and  soon  eradicated 
scrub  oak,  wild  cherry,  thimbleberry, 
liawthorne,  fir  and  hazel  undergrowth. 

Kansas  City  receives  more  goat  weth¬ 
ers  than  any  other  livestock  market.  If 
received  in  large  numbers,  unless  there 
is  some  special  demand,  they  usually  sell 
for  about  40  per  cent  under  sheep  weth¬ 
ers,  of  corresponding  grade.  Goat  weth¬ 
ers  and  even  kids  are  seldom  finished, 
at  least  to  choice  condition.  The  Ore¬ 
gon  Station  had  recently  finished  some 
kids,  when  I  was  there  last  year.  The 
carcasses  were  not  as  well  fleshed  as 
finished  lambs,  but  were  surprisingly 
well  covered.  An  interesting  phase  of 
the  test  was  the  one  of  palatibility.  Va¬ 
rious  cuts  were  cooked  in  different  ways 
from  kid  and  lamb  carcasses,  several  peo¬ 
ple  were  given  undesignated  portions  of 
each  of  these  cuts  and  were  unable  to 
distinguish  between  them.  Perhaps  to 
eliminate  fancied  mental  objections  in 
the  minds  of  consumers  to  the  term  goat 
meat,  such  meat  is  marketed  under  the 
name  of  “Chevon.”  Our  eastern  centers 
have  not  as  yet  established  any  regular 
markets  for  the  sale  of  chevon,  it  would 
seem  in  some  of  our  larger  cities,  par¬ 
ticularly  New  York  City  with  its  large 
foreign  population  there  might  be  con¬ 
siderable  sources  of  potential  consump¬ 
tion  in  sections  where  the  majority  of 
the  population  are  from  countries  where 
goat  meat  formed  a  major  portion  of  the 
meat  diet  prior  to  their  immigration. 

While  the  Angora  is  hardy,  and  will 
thrive  on  brush  land,  it  cannot  be  com¬ 
pletely  neglected  relative  to  feed  and 
care.  The  longer  the  browsing  season 
the  more  favorable  the  general  condi¬ 
tions.  For  this  reason  Texas  is  especial¬ 
ly  well  suited  to  goat  ranching  on  a 
large  scale.  The  Winters  ai^  short  and 
not  severe  in  most  sections,  the  climate 
is  dry,  the  altitude  is  favorable,  and  the 
vegetation  and  land  values  are  also 
suited.  In  the  East  they  may  be  profit¬ 
ably  used  to  help  clear  brush  land,  and 
for  mohair  and  kid  production.  During 
the  Winter  they  must  be  given  feed,  care 
and  attention  comparable  to  the  general 
production  requirements  of  sheep. 

The  range  Angora  bucks  weigh  about 
150  lbs.  when  mature,  finished  wethers 
weigh  about  the  same  or  a  little  heavier. 
Most  of  the  range  does  and  kid  bands 
annually  shear  an  average  of  about  4% 
lbs.  per  head.  They  are  usually  sheared 
twice  yearly,  and  shear  about  equally 
each  time.  Selected  breeding  herds  will 
shear  double  or  more  the  range  average 
stated.  The  smaller  type  goats  usually 
have  a  liner  quality  hair.  One  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  best  Angora  buck  fleece  I 
have  ever  seen  was  carried  by  a  very 
small  mature  Angora  buck  owned  by 
Charles  A.  Stroll,  Milford,  Pa.  Due  to 
his  size  I  had  carelessly  decided  to  place 
a  larger  buck  over  him  at  last  year’s 
Orange  County  Fair,  where  I  judged 
goats,  until  I  examined  him  more  closely. 

I  then  realized  the  error  I  had  nearly 
made.  Breeders  generally  consider 
fleece,  particularly  in  a  buck,  the  most 
important  single  factor  in  selecting 
breeding  stock.  Both  bucks  and  does  are 
horned,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
breed  a  polled  strain,  and  such  a  basis 
for  selection  does  not  seem  desirable  as 
more  important  economic  factors  would 
have  to  be  disregarded  in  favor  of  the 
hornless  character. 

Dark  or  reddish  color  is  not  desirable. 
Frequently  kids  will  have  a  reddish  color 
when  they  are  dropped,  they  frequently 


shed  out  white,  and  at  maturity  will 
probably  produce  a  good  quality  hair, 
nevertheless  it  is  good  breeding  practice 
to  eliminate  such  kids  from  the  breeding 
flock.  A  well  covered  belly  and  full 
breech  are  desirable,  but  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  have  the  individual  uniformly 
well  covered  with  hair  of  the  desired 
type  and  quality  than  to  have  it  espe¬ 
cially  good  in  spots,  and  lacking  good 
general  covering.  Most  of  the  breeders 
I  talked  to  in  Texas  preferred  a  ring¬ 
let  that  was  well  developed,  and  that 
was  of  the  tight  or  flat-lock  type  rather 
than  a  fluffy  fleece.  Most  of  them  rather 
lean  to  a  flat-lock,  as  an  individual  car¬ 
rying  such  a  fleece  usually  shears  heavy, 
and  the  quality  is  generally  desirable. 

Original  registrations  in  the  American 
Angora  Goat  Breeders’  Association, 
which  was  organized  in  1900,  were  based 
on  the  individuals  so  registered,  having 
been  inspected  and  passed  by  duly  ap¬ 
pointed  inspectors.  A  set  of  standard  re¬ 
quirements  was  promulgated  and  used 
as  the  basis  for  such  selections.  Since 
December  31,  1901,  at  which  time  40,000 
Angoras  had  been  admitted  to  registry, 
only  animals  tracing  to  registered  in¬ 
dividuals  on  both  sides  of  the  pedigree 
have  been  admitted  to  registry.  The 
National  Association  has  now  combined 
with  the  American,  with  central  offices 
located  at  Rock  Springs,  Texas.  The 
Angora  and  Milk  Goat  Journal  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

Milk  Goats 

Many  high  individual  records  have 
been  made  by  does  of  the  milking  breeds. 
A  Toggenburg  doe,  owned  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  has  a  record  of 
4,350  lbs.  milk  and  138.56  lbs.  fat  in 


should  not  be  kept  on  low,  damp  grazing 
areas.  The  prospective  goat  breeder  who 
plans  producing  milk  on  sufficient  scale 
to  necessitate  marketing  same,  should  try 
by  personal  solicitation  to  find  a  steady 
retail  market  from  hospitals,  and  from 
private  homes  where  such  a  product  is 
desired,  or  from  cheese  factories  where 
some  premium  may  be  paid  for  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  steadily  produced  supply. 

There  are  several  different  types, 


A.  8 alt, in e  Warrior.  This  American  l tuck 
showing  Toggenburg  markings  recently 
died  at  Syracuse  University  Farm,  age 
14  years.  He  has  been  a  prominent  figure 
on  the  football  field  as  official  mascot  for 
years. 

strains  and  breeds  of  milk  goats.  These 
breeds  or  varieties  originated  in  different 
countries.  The  so-called  American-bred 
goat,  is  strictly  speaking  not  native  but 
traces  to  some  of  these  various  imported 
strains.  Two  of  the  leading  milk  breeds, 
the  Toggenburg  and  Saanen,  originated 
in  Switzerland.  The  Maltese  goat  is 
bred  on  the  island  of  Malta.  The  Nu¬ 
bian  goat  has  its  native  home  in  upper 


J  he  Oregon  Experiment  Station  found  these  Angoras  proved  satisfactory 
source  of  utilizing  and  clearing  rough  and  brush  lands. 


as  a 


365  days.  However,  a  fair  average  is 
four  quarts  per  day.  The  average  lacta¬ 
tion  _  period  is  7  to  10  months.  The 
casein  in  goat's  milk  forms  a  more  di¬ 
gestible  curd  than  that  of  cow's  milk, 
and  for  this  reason  is  frequently  indi¬ 
cated  in  invalid  and  infant  feeding.  It 
has  about  the  same  percentage  of  ash, 
sugar  and  protein  but  average  higher  in 
fat.  All  the  milking  breeds  are  noted 
for  their  prolificness,  twins  are  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception,  triplets  are 
also  very  common.  Some  of  the  South- 


An  Angora  kid  carcass  finished  at  the 
Oregon  Experiment  Station.  The  car¬ 
cass  is  not  as  xvell  fleshed  as  a  finished 
lamb,  however,  it  is  surprisingly  well 
covered. 

western  Experiment  Stations  raise  their 
dairy  calves  on  goat's  milk.  Certain 
kinds  of  European  cheese,  such  as  Neuf- 
chatel  and  Roquefort  are  made  largely 
from  goat's  milk.  While  milk  goats  can 
be  used  to  clear  brush  land,  they  can¬ 
not  produce  milk  in  large  amounts  from 
such  a  system  of  feed  and  care.  How¬ 
ever.  they  can  profitably  utilize  relatively 
large  quantities  of  cheap  roughage  which 
would  not  be  suitable  for  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  with  the  dairy  cow.  Milk  goats 


Egypt,  Nubia,  and  is  found  extensively 
in  Abyssinia  and  South  Africa.  The  Aii- 
glo-Nubian  was  produced  in  England  by 
crossing  common  English  does  with  im¬ 
ported  Nubian  bucks.  One  breed  which 
is  comparatively  new  in  the  United 
States  is  called  the  French  Alpine.  This 
is  a  Swiss  breed,  as  is  also  the  Schwarz- 
hal.  At  present  there  are  over  16  dis¬ 
tinct  breeds  and  fixed  types  of  milk  goats 
in  Switzerland.  Most  of  these  have 
been  selected  for  production  entirely,  so 
are  not  well  fixed  in  type. 

The  office  of  the  American  Milk  Goat 
Record  Association  is  in  Vincennes,  Ind. 
The  Nubian  breeders  maintain  an  asso¬ 
ciation  located  at  La  Jolla,  Calif.  One  of 
the  progressive  steps  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Milk  Goat  Association  has  estab¬ 
lished  is  advanced  registry  work.  Eligi¬ 
bility  is  based  on  both  milk  and  fat.  A 
doe  which  kids  at  two  or  younger  must 
produce  in  10  consecutive  months  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  1,500  lbs.  of  milk  or  52.5  lbs.  of 
fat.  For  every  day  over  two  years  of 
age_  at  time  of  kidding,  .2  lb.  of  milk  or 
.007  lb.  fat  must  be  added  to  the  require¬ 
ment,  up  to  a  maximum  of  five  years. 
Only  three  milkings  per  day  permitted, 
and  official  tests  once  monthly  for  24 
hours,  by  officially  appointed  State  su¬ 
pervisors  must  be  used. 

There  is  also  provision  for  does  to 
register  in  Class  B  provided  they  pro¬ 
duce  an  average  of  10  lbs.  or  more  of 
milk  per  day  in  three  one-day  tests  con¬ 
ducted  at  about  30-day  intervals.  These 
tests  must  be  certified  by  three  reputable 
citizens  living  in  the  community  where 
the  tests  are  made.  When  bucks  have 
sired  three  A.  R.  daughters  out  of  three 
different  dams  they  are  eligible  to  reg¬ 
ister  in  the  advanced  register. 

There  are  three  different  classes  of 
registration  in  the  American  association. 
Goats  which  have  been  imported  from 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  their  get 
are  eligible  to  register  in  the  pure-bred 
class,  this  includes  both  bucks  and  does. 
Does  which  have  been  produced  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  five  continuous  top  crosses  from 
registered  bucks  are  eligible  to  register 
as  an  American  Toggenburg,  American 
Nubian,  or  other  of  the  breeds  previously 
mentioned.  Then  there  is  a  class  for 
grades  that  have  not  yet  attained  the 
five  top  crosses  in  their  ancestral  breed¬ 
ing.  Frequently  these  different  types  or 
kinds  of  registration  papers  are  mis¬ 
understood  by  purchasers  and  give  rise 
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to  difficulties,  so  that  it  is  usually  best 
to  have  a  thorough  understanding  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  pedigree  and  registration  pa¬ 
pers  prior  to  an  individuals  purchase. 

The  Swiss  breeds  that  are  most  nu¬ 
merous  and  popular  in  the  United  States 
are  the  Toggenburg  and  Saanen.  The 
Toggenburg  and  Saanen  are  well  fixed  in 
type  and  good  producers.  The  Toggen¬ 
burg  is  especially  noted  as  a  gentle  and 
friendly  breed.  Both  breeds  prefer  and 
usually  have  naturally  hornless  heads. 
-Loggenburgs  vary  some  as  to  hair,  some 
types  have  a  long  and  rather  shaggy 
coat.  _  It  has  been  my  observation  that 
American  breeders  prefer  the  more 
smooth  haired  types.  Both  does  and 
bucks  have  beards,  with  those  of  the 
bucks  being  larger.  Some  breeders  make 
a  point  as  to  wattles,  color  shade,  etc., 
of  course  a  well-fixed  type  is  desirable’ 
however,  size,  production,  constitution! 
hardiness  and  prolificness  are  the  basic 
characters  to  consider  in  breeding  goats 
as  well  as  other  kinds  of  livestock.  LeRov 
A.  W  ood.  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  has  a  nice 
herd  of  loggenburgs  that  have  done  well 
for  him.  S.  ,T.  Sharpies,  Center  Square, 

1  a.,  also  likes  the  Swiss  breeds.  Both 
have  found  there  is  good  demand  for 
breeding  stock  as  well  as  ready  markets 
tor  goat’s  milk. 


Navel  Infection  and 
“Joint-ill” 

I  have  a  colt  that  is  just  a  little  over 
two  weeks  old.  When  it  was  about  four 
or  five  days  old  its  knee  swelled  up  and 
it  kept  swelling  until  the  whole  leg  was 
smelled  from  the  hoof  way  up  into  its 
shoulder.  It  stayed  that  way  for  a  cou¬ 
ple  ot  days  and  broke  on  the  side  of  the 
knee.  Before  that  broke  the  hind  leg 
swelled  up  and  now  that  has  broken.  ” 

New  York.  j.  j.  H. 

The  foal  in  question  is  badlv  affected 
with  joint-ill”  (pyemic  arthritis),  in 
which  disease  pus  forms  in  the  joints  as 
a  result  of  infection  of  the  navel  at  birth 
Pus-producing  germs,  and  other  germs 
get.  into  the  raw  stump  of  the  navel  (um¬ 
bilicus),  when  that  part  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  contaminated  floor  or  ground; 
the  an  abscess  forms  at  the  navel  and 
from  it  pus-germs  are  carried  to  other 
Parts  of  the  body,  notably  the  joints  of 
the  extremities.  Abscesses  form  in  the 
parts  so  infected,  and  they  may  also  form 
internally,  as  in  the  lungs  or  liver,  and 
one  may  also  notice  an  abscess  at  the 
poll,  or  elsewhere,  in  addition  to  those  in 
the  joints. 

A  severe  attack  promptly  proves  fatal, 
the  foal  being  unable  or  unwilling  to 
stand  up  and  suck.  Then  the  system  -be¬ 
comes  poisoned  and  death  results.  In 
some  less  acute  cases,  infection  of  the 
navel  scarcely  may  be  noticeable,  but  the 
joints  swell,  as  in  the  case  described,  pus 
forms  abscesses,  and  the  joints  remain 
enlarged,  with  lameness  as  a  result,  after 
partial  recovery.  In  the  latter  chronic 
cases  the  covering  cartilage  of  the  bones 
forming  the  joint,  usually  the  hock  or 
stifle  joint,  becomes  'ulcerated  and  the 
lameness  then  is  incurable. 

In  some  cases,  the  navel  opening  (ura¬ 
chus,  or  urinary  channel  to  the  bladder) 
fails  to  close  at  birth ;  then  urine  con¬ 
tinues  to  dribble  or  drip  from  the  navel. 
The  navel,  in  these  cases,  usually  be¬ 
comes  infected  and  abscesses,  more  or 
less  serious,  form  at  the  navel  and  else¬ 
where,  notably  in  the  joints. 

V  e  fear  that  your  colt  will  remain  an 
incurable  cripple,  if  it  manages  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  infection.  If  possible,  have  a 
veterinarian  give  the  foal  hypodermic 
treatment  antagonistic  to  pus  poisoning 
or  infection.  Also  clip  the  hair  from  all 
abscess  affected  parts  and  joints,  and 
then  swab  them  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

If  pus  has  to  be  liberated  by  lancing, 
syringe  out  the  cavity  clean  with  warm, 
boiled,  water  containing  a  teaspoon  of 
Lugol's  solution  in  a  pint,  and  then  in¬ 
ject  a  little  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
iodoform  and  eight  parts  of  sulphuric 
ether.  Use  this  mixture  where  there  is 
no  open  light,  as  it  is  extremely  inflam¬ 
mable  and  might  catch  fire  and  cause  loss. 
Repeat  the  application  of  tincture  of 
iodine,  and  the  injection  of  the  iodoform 
mixture  daily,  until  the  wound  stops  dis¬ 
charging  ;  then  apply  oxid  of  zinc  oint¬ 
ment  two  or  three  times  daily,  but  see 
to  it  that  the  foal  does  not  lick  off  the 
ointment,  as  it  is  poisonous.  If  the  foal 
nurses  its  dam  it  may  survive,  but  if  it 
loses  appetite  for  this  mother's  milk  it 
will  be  difficult  to  save.  In  that  event, 
feed  it  the  mare's  milk  from  a  sterilized 
bottle,  or  if  she  has  no  milk,  feed  cow’s 
milk,  bloodwarm,  and  add  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  limewater  to  each  pint  of  milk. 
If  the  foal  survives,  allow  it  to  eat  oat¬ 
meal,  as  soon  as  it  cares  to  do  so,  as 
generous  feeding  will  help  to  complete  or 
insure  recovery. 

Prevention,  however,  is  all-important. 
Always  have  a  mare  foal  in  a  specially 
cleansed,  disinfected,  white-washed  and 
freshly  bedded  box-stall,  or  on  grass.  Im¬ 
mediately  at  birth,  saturate  the  foal’s 
navel  with  tincture  of  iodine  and  then 
dust  it  with  powdered  starch  or  finely 
sifted  slaked  lime.  Repeat  the  applica¬ 
tion  daily,  until  the  navel  is  entirely 
dried.  AYhen  the  disease  has  been  preva¬ 
lent  on  a  horse-breeding  farm  it  is  also 
advisable  to  have  each  new-born  foal, 
treated  hypodermically  with  biologies  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  the  infection.  That  treat¬ 
ment  has  to  be  given  by  a  veterinarian, 
who  should  be  consulted  on  the  subject. 
Treat  the  navel  of  each  new-born  animal 
in  like  manner.  The  treatment  also  tends 
to  prevent  white  scours.  a.  s.  a. 
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A  Live  Jersey  Cattle 
Meeting 

The  Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
annual  field  day  was  held  at  the  Berger 
Farm,  Woodbury,  in  the  Litchfield  Ilills, 
beautiful  rolling  country.  The  day  was 
clear  and  attendance  large. 

The  morning  feature  of  the  event  was 
a  judging  contest  in  which  everyone  was 
invited  to  take  part.  Three  classes  of 
animals  were  led  out  in  the  tield.  Score 
cards  were  passed  around,  and  all  who 
cared  to  do  so  numbered  their  choices  of 
these  animals  on  the  cards.  Then  the 
cards  were  collected,  and  Prof.  White,  of 
Storrs,  judged  the  animals  and  told  just 
why  he  placed  them  as  he  did.  These 
judging  contests  at  livestock  field  meet¬ 
ings  have  become  very  popular.  They 
are  educational  and  give  everyone  a 
chance  to  match  his  wits  with  the  of¬ 
ficial  judge. 

One  of  the  interesting  exhibits  was 
the  pasture  improvement  work,  shown 
by  the  4-II  club  of  Litchfield  County. 
Samples  of  good  and  poor  pasture  were 
shown,  and  on  large  cards  were  mounted 
the  various  clovers  and  grasses  useful  in 
pasture  improvement  work.  Two  hoys 
gave  a  skillful  and  interesing  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  just  how  pasture  improvement 
may  be  done. 

Before  the  cattle  sale  in  afternoon, 
George  W.  Sisson,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  made  one  of 
those  brief  addresses  for  which  he  is 
famous.  Mr.  Sisson  has  the  knack  of 
coming  right  to  the  point  and  saying 
something  which  ought  to  be  said  for  the 
welfare  of  the  breed. 

The  consignment  sale  contained  14 
young  animals  from  some  of  the  best 
herds  of  the  State.  The  breeders  wdio 
consign  to  these  field  meeting  sales  have 
pride  in  sending  something  good,  even 
though  they  may  not  bring  quite  what 
they  are  worth.  Such  sales  are  educa¬ 
tional,  and  after  give  some  one  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  a  little  better  blood  in  his 
herd  at  a  moderate  price. 

President  McCracken,  of  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  spoke  briefly 
of  the  work  at  that  institution.  Storrs 
is  prosperous,  with  more  student  appli¬ 
cations  than  it  can  accommodate.  It 
furnishes  the  youth  of  the  State  an  ap¬ 
preciated  opportunity  to  get  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  most  practical  lines. 

Marey  I.  Berger  is  secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  Both 
Mrs.  Berger  and  he  have  taken  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  development  of  this  farm 
home,  truly  “beautiful  for  situation,”  as 
well  as  productive. 

With  approximately  eight  cows  in  milk 
throughout  the  year  the  Berger  herd 
averaged  406.49  lbs.  of  butterfat  from 
7,324  lbs.,  the  equivalent  of  approximate¬ 
ly  3,406  quarts,  of  milk  per  cow.  An 
average  of  over  400  lbs.  of  butterfat  per 
cow  is  universally  recognized  by  dairy¬ 
men  as  exceptional  and  for  a  number  of 
years  the  National.  Dairy  Association  has 
awarded  special  certificates  to  the  owners 
of  dairy  cattle  whose  herds  achieve  an 
average  yield  of  300  lbs.  of  butterfat  per 
cow  annually. 

Supervisors  from  the  Connecticut 
State  College  of  Agriculture  checked  the 
production  of  the  cows  in  the  Berger  herd 
during  the  year  of  test  and  the  records 
have  been  verified  and  officially  accepted 
by  the  Herd  Improvement  Registry  di¬ 
vision  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  the  national  organization  of  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle  owners. 

The  other  officials  of  this  live  State 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  are:  Henry  W.  Case, 
Tariffville,  president ;  Arthur  W.  Sav¬ 
age,  Andover,  vice-president;  Ralph  B. 
Hemingway,  North  Haven,  treasurer. 

The  directors  are:  Directors  at  large, 
A.  Victor  Barnes,  New  Canaan;  John 
S.  Ellsworth,  Simsbury;  John  E.  Kings¬ 
bury,  Rockville;  Theo.  M.  Savage,  Berlin. 

Fairfield  County. — John  S.  Stevenson, 
Bethel;  Frederick  Sturges,  Jr.,  Fairfield. 

Hartford  County. — .T.  B.  Lewis,  Plain- 
ville ;  F.  W.  Pitkin,  South  Manchester. 

Litchfield  County. — H.  F.  Brecht,  Lime 
Rock ;  Robert  G.  Wetmore,  Winsted. 

Middlesex  County. — II.  L.  Camp.  Mid¬ 
dletown  ;  L.  II.  Raymond,  Cromwell. 

New  Haven  County. — John  T.  Carra- 
gan,  Middlebury;  Fred  T.  Shepherd, 
Woodbridge. 

New  London  County. — -Hugh  MacKen- 
zie,  Waterford;  E.  L.  Marsh,  Jr.,  Black 
Hall. 

Tolland  County. — -Robert  W.  Aborn, 
Ellington;  Joseph  A.  MacVarish,  Elling¬ 
ton. 

Windham  County. — -Thomas  E.  Clark, 
Scotland;  Fred  W.  Williams,  Wood- 
stock.  w.  w.  H. 

Ayrshire  Cattle  Judging 
Demonstrations  at  N. 

Y.  State  Fair 

New  York  State  farmers  and  their 
families  are  invited  to  attend  a  series  of 
Ayrshire  cattle  judging  demonstrations 
which  are  scheduled  for  the  New  York 
State  Fair,  Syracuse,  Sept.  5-10,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association.  Step  by  step 
these  demonstrations  will  explain  the  es¬ 
sential  points  that  are  considered  in  judg¬ 
ing  the  Ayrshire  breed,  presenting  the 
reasons  why  certain  cows  win  prizes 
while  other  cows  do  not,  and  also  em¬ 
phasizing  these  important  features  that 
contribute  most  prominently  to  efficient 
milk  production. 

Several  outstanding  members  of  the 
Ayrshire  breed  will  he  used,  and  then- 
good  qualities  studied  in  comparison  with 


the  recently  revised  Ayrshire  score  card.  | 
This  new  score  card  which  was  completed  | 
by  a  committee  of  experts  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Ayrshire  type  completely  describes 
the  perfect  Ayrshire  cow,  and  is  now  be¬ 
ing  used  extensively  as  a  guide  in  breed¬ 
ing  and  judging  Ayrshires. 

A  special  invitation  is  extended  to  high 
school  students,  judging  teams  and  their 
coaches,  as  well  as  all  dairymen,  to  at¬ 
tend  these  continuous  demonstrations, 
which  will  be  staged  in  the  dairy  cattle 
barn.  c.  T.  conklin. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs. — 160  to  220  lbs.,  $5.20  to  $5.40;  230  fo 
270  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.10;  packing  sows,  mostly 
$3.50  downward. 

Cattle. — Steers  and  yearlings,  $5.25  to  $6.75; 
better  kinds,  $7.50  and  above;  common  to  me¬ 
dium  heifers,  $3.25  to  $5.50;  common  to  medium 
cows,  $2.25  to  $3.25;  common  to  medium  bulls, 
$2.50  to  $3.50. 

Calves. — Good  and  choice  vealers,  $0  to  $7 ; 
common  to  medium,  $3.50  to  $5.50;  culls  down 
to  $2.50. 

Sheep.—  Better  grade  liandyweight  lambs,  $6 
to  $6.50;  lighter  weights  down  to  $5;  buck 
lambs.  $4.75  to  $5.50;  good  wethers,  $2.50  to  $3. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Sept.  5-10. — N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

Sept.  5-10. — N.  .T.  State  Fair,  Trenton, 
N.  .T.  ' 

Sepf.  5-10. — Rochester  Exposition,  Ro¬ 
chester.  N.  Y. 

Sept.  9-10.  —  Stamford  Horticultural 
Society,  Annual  Flower  Show,  Masonic 
Temple,  Stamford,  Conn.  Secretary,  W. 
T.  Cotta,  Noroton,  Conn. 

Sept.  13-17. — -Mineola  Fair,  Mineola, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass.  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Chas.  A.  Nash,  292  Worthington 
St..  Springfield,  Mass. 

Nov.  16-25. — Annual  session,  National 
Grange.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

March  23-25,  1933. — Second  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Baby  Chick  Show,  Providence,  R. 

I.  Secretary,  O.  P.  Stites,  Kingston, 

II.  I. 


Dates  of  Various  Fairs 

NEW  YORK 

N.  Y.  State,  Syracuse.  Sept.  5-10. 

Albany  Co.,  Altamont.  Sept.  12-17. 
Cattaraugus  Co..  Little  Valley,  Aug.  23-27. 
Cayuga  Co.,  Auburn.  Aug.  31-Sept.  3. 
Chautauqua  Co..  Dunkirk.  Sept.  5-10. 

Chemung  Co.,  Elmira.  Sept.  13-17. 

Chenango  Co.,  Norwich.  Aug.  23-26. 

Columbia  Co.,  Sept.  5-10. 

Delaware  Co.,  Walton,  Aug.  30-Sept.  2. 
Dutchess  Co.,  IUiinebeck.  Aug.  30-Sept.  2. 
Geneses  Co.,  Batavia,  Aug.  23-27. 

Jefferson  Co..  Watertown,  Aug.  30-Sept.  2. 
Lewis  Co.,  Lowville,  Aug.  23-20. 

Nassau  Co.,  Mineola,  Sept.  12-17. 

Niagara  Co.,  Lockport,  Sept.  12-17. 

Orange  Co.,  Middletown,  Aug.  22-27. 

St.  Lawrence  Co..  Canton.  Aug.  30-Sept.  2. 
Saratoga  Co.,  Ballston  Spa,  Aug.  30-Sept.  3. 
Schoharie  Co.,  Cobleskill,  Sept.  10-23. 
Tompkins  Co..  Ithaca,  Sept.  12-16. 

Ulster  Co.,  Ellenville,  Aug.  30-Sept.  2. 

Wayne  Co.,  Palmyra,  Sept.  23-24. 

Yates  Co.,  Penn  Yan,  Aug.  30-Sept.  2. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Sussex  Co.,  Branchville,  Aug.  23-27. 

Flemington  Fair.  Flemington,  Aug.  30-Sept.  5. 
Atlantic  Co..  Egg  Harbor,  Aug.  30-Sept.  3. 
Interstate,  Trenton,  Sept.  5-10. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Berks  Co.,  Reading,  Sept.  13-17. 

Columbia  Co.,  Bloansburg,  Sept.  27-Oct.  1. 
Lancaster  Co.,  W.  Lampeter,  Sept.  21-23. 
Lehigh,  Allentown,  Sept.  20-24. 

McKean  Co.,  Smithport,  Sept.  5-8. 

Wavne  Co..  Ilonesdale.  Sept.  20-23. 

York  Co.,  York,  Oct.  4-8. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PA. 

-  CHOICE  HEAVY  PRODUCING  COWS  - 

Hundreds  of  dealers  and  dairymen  have  bought  here 
in  the  past  0  years  from  our  Association  several  hun¬ 
dred  carloads  of  choice  dairy  cows  and  heifers.  Why 
not  buy  your  next  carload  here? 

-  We  Quote  Honest  Prices  - 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  &  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
613  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Meadville.  Pa. 


ntiDV  rAUie  Good  selection  for  sale  at  all  times 
UrllKI  tvllj  Fully  Accredited,  Blood-Tested 
Guernseys,  Jersevs,  Holsteins.  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 
JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J 


Cows  For  Sale 

E.  C.  TALBOT 


T.  B.  Tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys  in  carload  lots, 
60  day  retest  guaranteed. 
Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  farms  guernsey  o 

BULLS  from  I  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH  VILL  E  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

FAMILY  COW  FOB  SALE— Naturally  hornless, 
Guernsey  grade.  T.  B.  tested.  Very  quiet  and  is 
contented  tied  out  alone.  Now  giving  eight  quarts  of 
rich  milk  daily.  I,.  C.  LITCHFIELD  .  Wayland,  Mass. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Aberdeen-Angus  Beet  Cattle  let  on  the  breeding  and 

feeding  of  beef  cattle  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  -  WORTON,  MD. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 


RABBITS 


MATURED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealamls 
and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock.  Specially 
priced  $3.00  each.  llOCKI.AM)  FARMS  -  New  City,  X.  Y. 


Rabbits  &  Supplies 


Fully  descriptive  catalog.  10  ets. 

Albert  Faeey,  Jr.,  Inc-.  D-14,  Wallkill,  N.  Y 


AUCTION 

at 

Crescent  Farms,  Stone  Ridge,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SEPTEMBER  3,  1932 

12:30  Daylight  Saving  Time.  Regardless  of  Weather 

Our  Entire  Accredited  Herd  of  Registered  Holsteins 

Large,  Good  Type.  Exceptional  Producers  and  only  tlnee  over  five  years  of  age.  All  but  two  are  sired  by 
Dutehland  Creamelle  Heegstra  Lad.  who  was  purchased  from  the  noted  Field  Herd  at  Brocton,  Mass.  Many  will 
be  fresh  or  heavy  with  calf  at  time  of  sale.  A  few  open  heifers  and  heifer  calves. 


FOUR  OUTSTANDING  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

I— BEECHFORD  SERVICE  BOY— Born  March  5,  1926. 

Sire — Saugcrties  Neplus  Ultra,  one  of  the  best  sons  of  Ultra  May  King  who  sold  for  $6,500.09. 

Dam — Bcechford  Josephine,  a  daughter  of  Florham  Laddie.  Record  12,382  pounds  milk  733.8  pounds 
fat  in  Class  G.  G.  .Sixth  place  in  the  world  today. 

His  first  tested  daughter.  Crescent  Surprise,  was  cup  winner  and  Grand  Champion  of  New  York  State 
for  1931. 


2—  A  2'/2- MONTH  OLD  BULL. 

Sire — Crescent  Ultra  Lad,  whose  dam,  Eicon  May  Day.  has  a  record  of  14,513.6  pounds  milk  and 
747.8  pounds  fat  in  Class  A.  A  full  sister  of  Maru’s  May.  Record,  18,165.9  pounds  milk  and 
961  pounds  fat  in  Class  A.  The  highest  record  in  New  York  State  for  1931. 

Dam — Crescent  Surprise,  record  13,209.4  pounds  milk  and  772.8  pounds  fat  in  Class  G.  Grand  Champion 
of  New  York  State  for  1931.  A  half  sister  to  Crescent  Pride,  record  15,305  pounds  milk  and 
818.1  pounds  fat  in  Class  G.  Third  in  the  world  when  made  and  sold  for  $5,000.00. 

3—  CRESCENT  ULTRA  LAD— Born  September  15.  1930. 


Sire — Beechford  Service  Boy. 

Dam — Eleen  May  Day.  (Both  mentioned  above.) 


4— AN  EIGHT-MONTH-OLD  SON 
Dam — Crescent  Dairy  Maid. 


OF  BEECHFORD  SERVICE  BOY. 

Record  11,047.2  pounds  milk  and  600.8  pounds  fat  in  Glass  G. 


These  Bulls  Should  Head  Some  of  the  Best  Herds  in  the  Country. 

TERMS  OF  SALE-  Cash  or  three  months’  credit  on  approved  and  satisfactorily  endorsed  notes. 

E.  J.  SCHOONMAKER,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


DORSET  AND  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Pure-breds  and  Grades,  Hams  and  Ewes,  lambs  and 
yearlings,  open  or  bred.  Prices  in  keeping  witii  the 
times.  All  stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  &  ALLAMUCIIY  FARMS 
Arthur  Danks,  Manager,  Allanmeby,  N.  .J. 


Blackfaced  scotch  highland  sheep 

The  hardiest  of  all  breeds.  Fine  quality  mutton.  A 
beautiful  ornament  to  any  lawn,  golf  links,  park  or 
country  estate.  Imported  and  home  bred  rams  and 
ewes  for  sale;  also  Purebred  Southdown  and  Dorset 
Rams.  Charles  J.  Stuckey,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


SWINE 


~"~l 

500  Pigs  (Free  Rangers) 

Chester-Yorkshlre  Crossed  A  6-7  Weeks,  $2.25 
Chester- Berkshire  Crossed  f  S  “  2  50 

Poland- Hampshire  Crossed  >  9  “  2.75 

Hampshire-  Duroc  Crossed  j  10  “  3.00 

Shortnose  Yorkshire  Crossed  J  12  “  3.50 

FINE  SHOATS  -  $4.<)0-$4.50-$5  00 
Fancy  young  boars  at  bargain  prices.  Your  boar  is  of 
vital  importance.  A  husky  pig  will  be  a  line  hog  be¬ 
fore  snow  flies. 

C.  DAVIS  BOX  II  CONCORD.  MASS. 

( Farm  cleared  and  operated  since  1653) 


Shropshire  Yearling  Ram  and  Ewes  Ewete! 

Sired  by  the  best  rams  in  this  country.  Priced  to  sell. 
Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons  -  Lodi,  New  York 


DOGS 


Newfoundland  male  puppiES-Beauties, 
black  with  white  markings;  just  a  month  old; 
thoroughbreds  and  eligible  for  registration  in 
American  Kennel  Club.  Wonderful  with  children;  just 
the  kind  to  keep  prowlers  off  your  property.  Price 
$25.  C.  CORNISH,  144  llalsted  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J 


Reliable  Pigs 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wks.  old,  $2.00,  7-8  wka.  old.  $2.25,  8-9  wks.  old,  $2.50 
10-12  wks.  old,  $3.00.  Chester  Whites,  7-8  wks.  old,  $3.50. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  cheek  or  31.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


COLLIE  PUPS— Sable  with  white.  Dandies.  Males,  $8; 
females,  §4.  Square  deal.  0.  II.  KILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


GOATS 


cur  f  fine  tog.  breeding  bucks. 

rUIV  tjnLLC  •  No  bred  or  milking  dvies  to  sell. 

S.  J.  Sharpies  -  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR 
SALE 

H.  GRANT 


CAVIES 


Silvergrays,  Eng¬ 
lish;  mated  or 
with  Iitteis. 

Frankfort,  N.  Y. 


Pleasure  and  Profit  Cocker  Spaniels? 

Prices  reasonable.  V.  S-  KENYON  -  Marcellos,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  laige, 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7-8  wks.  old,  $2.00  ea.  8-10  wks.  old,  $2.25  ea. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order;  and  in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days 
with  the  pigs  return  them  at  my  expense. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S.— Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  $4.00  ea. 


CHESTER  WHITE,  DUROC 
and  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Crated  free. 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $2.25  each  Sent  C.O.D.  or  check 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.00  each  or  money  order 
Add  25o  each  on  Conn,  and  Vt.  orders  for  inoculation. 
SPECIAL  SELECTION  of  10  to  12  weeks  old 

Boars  for  breeding .  $5.00  each 


CANADIAN  OFFERING 
HEAVY  PRODUCING 
COWS 

If  you  are  in  need  of  Holstein  cows  which 
have  been  bred  to  freshen  in  September  and, 
October  it  will  pay  you  to  get  Canadian 
prices  before  buying.  Those  big,  rugged, 
healthy  cows  and  heifers  of  heavy  milk  pro¬ 
ducing  bloodlines,  tuberculin  and  blood  tested, 
are  well  worth  seeing  today  in  the  large 
breeding  areas  located  close  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  border.  Purchasing  and  shipping 

facilities  are  the  very  best.  You  have  no  duty 
to  pay  on  purehreds.  For  particulars  apply- — 

Director  of  Extension,  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  Canada, 

Brantford,  Ont. 

r 

Maryland  Holstein  Nursery 

OFFERS  SX  KING  0RMSBY  CHANGE 

Born  Feb.  8,  1931,  Ormsby-Ooiantha  cross.  Ilis 

dam  derives  75  per  cent  of  her  blood  from  Dutch- 
land  Colantha  Change  who  completes  a  four  direct 
generation  group  of  30-lb.  cows.  If  his  breeding  fits 
your  herd,  his  price  also  fits. 

JOHN  M.  DENNIS  8  SON,  Essex  Farms,  Riderwood.  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 3  Holstein  Purebred  Bull  Calves— 
Month  old.  Accredited  and  government  honor  list 
herd.  Sire  Lyons  Cantrilta  Sayne.  Dams  fine  pedigree. 
Bargain  price,  $50.00  each.  CHARLETTE  FARMS, 
North  Branch,  New  Jersey. 


HIGHLAND  YARDS  .  WESTON.  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road  •  Tel.  Waltham  0888 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington.  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Choice,  hardy  Young  Porkers  all  ready  for  the  feed 
trough — 

6-8  wks.  old,  $2.00  ea.  9-10  wks.  old,  $2.25  ea. 
Berkshire  &0. 1.  C. — Chester  &  Yorkshire  Crossed 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  crating  chai  ge. 
Vt.,  Conn.,  Penna.  pigs  20c  extra  to  cover  vaccination. 
Single  treatment.  Our  guarantee — A  square  deal  at 
all  times. 


FEEDING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  and  Chester  and  Berkshire. 

8  weeks  Old .  $2.00  9- 1  0  weeks  old ...  $2.25 

Chester  Whites . 53.00 

Crates  free.  MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Dire  on d  Lon  ATC  7  weeks,  $2.50;  10  weeks,  *8.50; 
I  lll3  dllU  a  nil  A  1 3  so  lb.  shouts,  $5.00.  Crateu. 
Cash  with  order  or  C.O.D  Please  state  2d  choice  size 
and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT  -  Cheswold,  Del 


Dreg.  CUflftlC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Puttlng- 
UROC  OlflllC  toil  A  Son,  Merrifleld  N.  Y. 


0  1  /V-  Ped.  Shoals,  either  sex.  Fall  pigs  ready  Sept 

.  I.  \j  o.  is.  All  at  low  prices.  R.  HILL,  Senses  Fills,  N.  T- 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS-Sows, 
Boars,  Pigs.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


FERRETS 


Special  ratters,  $3.00.  Bred  females,  .fo.OO 
I  vl  !  tlb  Will  ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  Hartman,  New  London,  O 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  now  the  only  WEEKLY  farm  paper  published  in  the  East.  It 
is  therefore  of  exceptional  value  to  breeders  who  have  stock  that  they  wish  to  sell  quickly. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker  each 
week.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock. 
They  know  that  'they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
250.000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them. 

In  c 

seven"  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate "  line) .  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to — 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  65  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $17.50  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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75c  to  $1;  2-in.  minimum,  65  to  75c;  %-bu. 
bskts.,  Elbertas,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2% -in.  minimum, 
75c;  Ga.  Belles,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2% -in.  minimum. 
75c;  crates,  6s,  Hales,  U.  S.  No.  1,  large,  $1 
to  $1.25;  medium,  $1;  Del.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  El¬ 
bertas,  medium  to  large,  75c  to  $1;  Ga.  Belles, 
medium  to  large,  50  to  75c. 

Peppers,  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  Bullnose,  15  to 
25c;  few,  30c;  hot,  15  to  20c;  bus.,  Bullnose, 
30  to  35c;  hot,  25c;  cherry,  40  to  50c.  Squash, 
N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  green  and  white,  10  to 
25c.  Sweet  potatoes,  Va.  En.  Shore,  bids.,  Jer¬ 
sey  type,  U.  S.  No.  1,  few  sales,  $2.  Street 
sales.  N.  .1.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  yellows,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  $1.10;  reds,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1  to  $1.25;  U.  S. 
No.  2,  40c;  white  yams,  U.  S.  No.  1.  45c;  Md., 
bu.  tubs,  Jersey  type,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1  to  $1.25; 
hprs.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  05  to  75c;  Va.,  Jersey  type, 
bu.  hprs.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  50  to  75c;  U.  S.  No.  2, 
25c;  bbls.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Tomatoes,  street  sales.  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu. 
bskts.,  20  to  40c;  few  Pa.  higher;  poorer  10 
to  15c;  12-qt.  bskts.,  10  to  20c. 

Potatoes,  street  sales,  N.  .J.,  Cobblers,  %- 
bu.  bskts.,  25  to  30c;  few  higher;  100-lb.  sacks, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  mostly  75c;  few  higher;  poorly 
graded.  50  to  70c;  Pa.,  100-lb.  sacks,  Cobblers, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  considerable  small,  65  to  75c;  few 
large,  higher;  poorer,  55  to  60c;  Md..  Del.  and 
Va.,  100-lb.  sacks,  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1,  65 
to  75c;  poorer,  50c;  U.  S.  No.  2,  30  to  40c. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  IV.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  moderately  heavy  supply  of 
most  produce  at  Boston  with  the  bulk  of  supply 
from  nearby  sources.  Beans,  beets,  cabbage, 
carrots,  celery,  cucumbers,  corn,  onions  and 
tomatoes  were  all  moving  slowly  at  comparative¬ 
ly  low  prices.  The  hay  market  was  firm  due 
to  light  offerings.  Butter,  eggs  and  poultry 
were  firm. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Mar¬ 
ket  draggy.  Native  all  varieties  small  15  to 
50c.  Astrachaus  best  75c  to  $1.25.  Transpar¬ 
ents  large  50  to  75c;  fancy  85c  to  $1  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  J.,  Del.  and  Md.  Williams  40  to  75c 
bu.  bskt. 

Beans. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  Native  green  and  wax  25  to  60c,  few 
75c.  Shell  50c  to  $1,  few  $1.25.  Lima  50c  to 
$1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bclis.  15  to  35c.  Cut  off  35  to  60c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Blueberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair 
32-qt.  crates.  Native  10  to  15c,  few  fancy 
higher  qt.  Me.  10  to  16c,  N.  S.  12  to  16c,  Pa. 
few  sales  7  to  10c  qt. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  15  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  18  belts.  25  to  60c.  Cut  off  50  to  85c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Cauliflower.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  de¬ 

mand  fair.  Native  6  to  15  heads  ord.  50  to 
75c,  few  best  $1  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  straw¬ 
berry  erts.  $2  to  $2.25. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  draggy.  Native  18  belts,  ord.  60c  to  $1, 

best  $1.10  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  50c 

to  $1.50  2-3  crt.  Calif,  mostly  $1.50  %  crt. 

Mich,  no  sales  noted. 

Corn. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
steady.  Native  4  to  6  doz.  yellow  ord.  50  to 
75c,  best  85c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Cucumbers — Supply  increasing,  demand  slow, 
market  draggy.  Hothouse  native  best,  few 
sales,  $2  to  $2.50,  poorer  50c  to  $1.50. 

Lettuce.— Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  outdoor  mostly  20  to  40c  std.  bu. 
box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  50c  to  $2  crt.  N. 
Y.  Big  Boston  best  50  to  65c,  few  higher,  poor¬ 
er  35c  24  heads. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Yel¬ 
low  native  50  to  75c  bu.  box.  Mass.  med.  size 
50  to  65c  50  lbs.  Iowa  65  to  70c  50  lbs.  Cal. 
white  80  to  90c  50  lbs. 

Parsley. — Supply  light,  demand  fair.  Native 
35  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Peppers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  squash  or  Bell  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

^  Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  65  to  80c  std.  bu.  box.  Va.  and  Md. 
$2.15,  few  $2.25  bbl.  N.  J.  Cobblers  mostly 
$1.10  to  $1.15  100  lbs. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  on 
best.  Native  outdoor  50  to  60  bclis.  25  to  50c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Raspberries.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
32-qt.  crates  Native  10  to  16c,  few  fancy  18c 
pt.  N.  Y.  10  to  16c  pt.  Me.  12  to  18c  pt. 
poorer  all  points  lower. 

Romaine. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  20  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native  best  £0  to  60c,  poorer  low  as 
10c  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady 
for  best.  Native  hothouse  2  to  fie,  few  8c  lb. 
Outdoor  35  to  75c  %  box.  Trellised  fancy  75c 
to  $1,  20  to  25-Ib.  bskt.  Va.  lugs  25  to  40c. 
Md.  lugs  25  to  50c.  Ohio  12-qt.  bskt.  25c. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  rutabaga  50e  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 
N.  J.  75  to  85c  50-lb.  bag. 

Hay.  —  Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good,  market  firm.  No.  1  Timothy  $17.50.  No. 

2  Timothy  $16.50.  Clover  mixed,  Red,  No.  1, 
$16.75  ton.  Alfalfa  no  sales. 

Butter. — Market  firm.  Creamery  extras  21% 
to  22c.  Firsts  20%  to  21c.  Seconds  19  to  19%c 
lb. 

Eggs.- — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras  34  to  35g.  White  extras  28  to  30c.  Fresh 
eastern  25  to  30c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
about  steady.  Fowl  western  4  to  5  lbs.  18  to 
20e:  3  to  3%  lbs.  15  to  17c.  Roosters  13c. 
Chickens  large  21  to  25c;  small  19  to  22c.  Broil¬ 
ers  native,  no  sales.  Chickens  native  25  to 
28c  lb.  Live  poultry  quiet.  Fowl  17c.  Leghorns 
13  to  14c.  Chickens  large  17c,  small  14  to  15c. 
Broilers  12  to  15c.  Roosters  8c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
extras  19  to  20c;  firsts  18  to  18%c.  Fresh  ex¬ 
tras  14  to  14%c;  firsts  13%  to  14c.  Western 
held  extras  18  to  19c.  Firsts  16%  to  17%c. 
Fresh  extras  13%  to  14c.  Firsts  13  to  13%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — Market  quiet,  demand  light. 
N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.25  to  $3.50.  Calif,  small 
white  $3.75  to  $4.25.  Yellow  eyes  $3.25  to  $3.50. 
Red  kidney  $3  to  $3.50.  Lima  $5.25  to  $5.50 
100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.  —  Market  more  active,  demand  im¬ 
proved,  prices  slightly  higher. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  14%  to 
15%c,  clothing  11%  to  12c;  %  blood,  combing 
15  to  15%c,  clothing  11  to  12c;  %  blood, 

combing  14  to  15%c,  clothing  11  to  12c;  % 
blood,  combing  14  to  14 %c,  clothing  11  to  12c. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  line,  combing  36  to  38c, 
clothing  30  to  31e;  %  blood,  combing  33  to  34c, 

clothing  27  to  28c;  %  blood,  combing  27  to  29c, 

clothing  22  to  23c;  %  blood,  combing  24  to  25c, 

clothing  20  to  21c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  37  to  38c, 
clothing  31  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing  34  to  36c, 

clothing  28  to  30c;  %  blood,  combing  31  to  32c, 

clothing  28  to  29c;  %  blood,  combing  28  to  30e, 

clothing  25  to  26c. 
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Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $3.50  to  $6.50- 
cull  and  common,  $2  to  $3.50. 

Sheep.- — None. 

Milk  Cows.— Supply  about  normal,  market 
steady  with  last  week,  demand  only  fair 
Choice,  head,  $95  to  $110:  good,  $80  to  $95- 
medium,  $45  to  $80;  common,  $40  to  $45. 


From  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Ranch 

Ninety  clays  between  rains  is  almost 
breaking  the  record  for  this  country,  but 
that  is  what  we  have  just  experienced. 
Irrigation  water  has  been  almost  our 
only  salvation,  although  a  few  small 
grain  patches  have  pulled  through  in 
pretty  good  condition.  Most  gardens  are 
good,  hut  much  later  than  usual.  Fruits 
of  various  kinds  fair  to  good.  We  have 
some  wild  fruits  on  the  ranch,  also  straw¬ 
berries.  and  raspberries,  and  we  gathered 
nice  wild  gooseberries  on  the  creek.  Best 
of  all,  we  have  some  of  the  best  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  world,  and  tliev  insist  on 
sharing  their  fine  tree  fruits  with  us. 
We  have  a  good  many  quarts  of  jams, 
jellies  and  canned  fruits  on  our  shelves, 
and  have  only  just  started.  We  do  not 
can  corn,  peas  and  green  beans,  as  we 
have  no  pressure  cooker.  Many  fatal 
cases  of  botulism  poisoning  have  resulted 
from  the  use  of  home-canned  vegetables. 
We  find  that  all  canning  requires  much 
greater  care  here  than  in  lower  altitudes. 
We  always  dry  a  lot  of  sweet  corn  and 
raise  quantities  of  dry  beans,  also  cab¬ 
bage  and  root  crops. 

Our  flowers  are  beautiful,  but  like  the 
vegetables  are  late.  We  have  had  67  va¬ 
rieties  in  bloom  and  almost  that  many 
more  to  follow.  The  garden  of  boxes  iii 
the  backyard  has  been  a  pleasure  the  sea¬ 
son  through.  Pansies  in  one  box  were 
blooming  under  the  snow7,  and  one  pansy 
plant  has  done  exceptionally  well.  It 
has  had  over  a  hundred  blooms  on  it  at 
one  time,  and  measured  over  a  foot  tall. 
Canterbury  bells  have  been  a  joy  to  be¬ 
hold  with  their  single,  double,  and  cup- 
and-saucer  bells  of  white,  lilac,  purple 
and  pink.  T\  e  have  had  some  of  the 
largest  Gladiolus  any  of  us  have  ever 
seen.  The  soil  in  these  boxes  is  composed 
of  old  stack  bottom,  decayed  leaves,  poul¬ 
try  droppings  and  sand,  and  seems  jus* 
to  suit  most  flowers.  Of  course  it  means 
many  and  many  a  bucket  of  water  must 
be  carried  to  keep  them  thrifty,  but 
what  flower  lover  minds  a  little'  thing 
like  that? 

'The  bird  bath  is  growing  a  nice  vessel 
of  Wandering  Jew  and  a  wild  white 
Clematis  is  blooming  at  its  base  and  soon 
will  have  it  covered.  “Virgin’s  bower’* 
is  its  poetical  name,  and  it  becomes  a 
“bower”  indeed,  with  its  clusters  of  fine 
white  blossoms  that  soon  change  to  great 
bunches  of  silky  white  seeds  that  turn 
it  into  an  almost  solid  sheet  of  white. 
The  wild  flowers  on  the  creek  have  not 
been  so  plentiful  as  usual,  owing  to  the 
long  dry  spell.  Some  of  the  family  took 
a  horseback  trip  to  the  sheep  camps  “on 
top”  last  Sunday,  and  they  brought  home 
big  bouquets  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
columbine. 

As  for  financial  conditions  we  all  are 
asking,  “Watchman,  wdiat  of  the  night?” 
There  is  such  a  spread  between  the  price 
the  producer  receives  and  what  he  pays, 
that  not  much  “paying”  can  be  done.  ‘  I 
have  relatives  who  are  farming  in  South 
Central  Nebraska.  They  are  receiving 
32  cents  a  bushel  for  their  wheat,  that 
made  five  to  15  bushels  per  acre.  Bar¬ 
ley  is  12  cents  a  bushel,  oats  10.  and 
they  do  well.  if  oats  average  25  bushels 
per  acre.  We  still  pay  war-time  prices 
for  oatmeal.  Grain  of  all  kinds  is  al¬ 
ways  higher  here  because  it  is  nearly 
all  consumed  at  home. 

Poultry  and  eggs  have  been  the  best 
payers  we  have  found,  and  no  one  get¬ 
ting  sick  on  them.  We  bought  300  as¬ 
sorted  heavy  breeds,  in  March,  and  75 
Leghorns  in  April.  The  cockerels,  at  IS 
and  20  cents  a  pound  have  paid  the 
original  cost  of  all,  and  the  feed  bill, 
leaving  us  a  nice  flock  of  pullets  for 
Winter  layers.  Eggs  are  IS  cents  a 
dozen,  but  coming  up.  We  have  a  hun¬ 
dred  baby  chicks  a  week  old,  that  cost 
3%  cents  apiece.  We  figure  that  the 
pullets  will  be  laying  by  Spring  and  that 
the  cockerels  will  make  cheap  meat  even 
if  there  should  be  no  market  for  them. 

Livestock  of  all  kinds  continues  low- 
priced,  and  many  a  poor  sheepman  is 
wondering  if  he  will  be  a  sheepman  or  a 
“has-been”  in  the  not  far  distant  future. 
Potato  prospects  are  only  fair  as  to 
yield,  and  as  the  stores  are  selling  new 
ones,  shipped  in  from  a  distance  about  a 
cent  a  pound,  price  prospects  are  poor. 
The  various  taxpayers’  meetings  resulted 
in  a  lot  of  whereases  and  resolutions,  but 
no  benefits.  Most  of  those  who  talked 
the  longest  and  loudest  are  now  trying 
to  get  into  office  themselves,  but  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  if  they  suceed  they  will  do  like 
the  present  incumbents,  sit  tight,  and 
“pass  the  buck.” 

MRS.  PEARL  UNDERWOOD. 

Garfield  Co.,  Colo. 


Friend  :  “Why  are  you  so  jubilant?” 
Country  Editor:  “I  just  received  another 
fine  contribution  from  Farmer  Brown’s 
pen.”  Friend:  “Huh — what  was  it?” 
County  Editor :  “A  fine  fat  pig  on  sub¬ 
scription.” — Florida  Times-Union. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
August  27.  In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

MILK 

August:  League-pool:  Class  1.  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  86c;  Class  2B,  $1.06:  Class  3,  95c. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent’  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.59;  Class  2, 
$1;  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  20%c;  extras,  92 
score,  19 %c;  firsts,  87  to  91  score,  17  to  19c; 
ladles,  14  to  16c;  packing  stock,  11  to  13c; 
sweet  fancy.  22%c;  extras,  21%c:  firsts,  17 
to  20%e;  renovated,  17c;  centralized,  18%c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums.  28%c;  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings.  24  to  26%c;  standard.  2(3  to  23c;  near¬ 
by  under  grades,  17  to  19c:  browns,  special 
pack,  30e;  standards,  22  to  23c;  mixed  colors, 
special  pack,  23  to  25c;  standard,  45  lbs.,  21c; 
rehandled  receipts,  45  lbs..  17%c;  mediums,  13 
to  16c;  Pacific  Coast,  fresh  specials,  27%c; 
standards,  23%  to  25%e. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  100  lbs.,  $8;  bulls,  $6.50:  cows,  $3.50; 
calves,  best,  $8;  common  to  good.  $4.50  to  $6; 
sheep,  $3;  lambs,  $7.25;  hogs,  $5.25. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  10c;  good  to  choice,  6 
to  9c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  19c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
21c;  small  breeds,  best,  15c:  roosters,  10c; 
ducks,  13c;  geese^  12c;  rabbits,  lb.,  7  to  12c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  27c:  fair  to  good,  18  to 
23c;  roosters,  12c;  fowls.  19c;  ducks,  14c;  tur¬ 
keys.  Spring,  35c;  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  25c; 
graded,  25c;  dark,  doz.,  $2;  culls,  $1.50. 

POTATOES 

Jersey.  100-lb.  bag,  75  to  90c;  150-lb.  bag, 
$1.20  to  $1.35;  L.  I.,  150  lbs.,  65c  to  $1.50; 
100  lbs.,  90c  to  $1;  bulk,  180  lbs.,  $1.65  to 
$1.75.  Sweet  potatoes,  Ga.,  bskt.,  60  to  75c; 
Va.,  bskt.,  30  to  65c;  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  N. 
C.,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $1.63;  Md..  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans.  State,  bskt.,  25c  to  $1.50:  Jersey, 
bskt.,  25c  to  $1.50;  L.  I.,  bag,  50  to  75c;  Mass, 
and  Conn.,  box,  50c  to  $1.50.  Beets,  Jersey, 
bskt.,  40  to  50c;  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  100  behs., 
$1.50  to  $2.  Broccoli,  near  by,  doz.  bclis., 
$1.50  to  $2.  Brussels  sprout,  Catskill,  qt.,  10 
to  20c.  Cabbage,  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  bag.  50  to 
75c;  bbl.,  75c  to  $1;  Savoy,  bbl.,  50  to  75c; 
bskt.  or  crate,  30  to  60c;  red.  bskt.  or  crate, 
75  to  90c;  State,  bag,  75  to  90c;  crate.  75c  to 
$1.25.  Carrots,  bskt.,  35  to  75c;  State,  50-lb. 
bag.  50  to  60c.  Cauliflower,  Catskill.  crate.  35c 
to  $2.25:  Adirondack,  crate,  $1  to  $2.  Celery, 
State  and  Jersey,  doz.  bclis.,  10  to  35c:  State, 
high-ball,  crate,  40  to  50c:  Midi.,  higli-ball, 
crate,  35  to  50c.  Corn,  Jersey,  white,  bag.  50c 
to  $1.50;  crate,  60  to  75c;  G.  B.,  bskt..  35»  to 
$1;  crate.  50c  to  $1:  bag,  50c  to  $1.25;  L.  I., 
white,  100  ears,  $1.50  to  $2;  L.  I.  G.  B.,  100 
ears,  $1.50  to  $2.  Cucumbers,  Jersey,  bskt., 
35c  to  $1.13;  L.  I.,  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.50;  bbl., 
$1.50  to  $3;  State,  bskt.,  65c  to  $1.75;  Mass, 
and  Conn.,  box,  65c  to  $1.  Eggplants.  Jersey, 
bskt.,  20  to  60c.  Fava  beans.  State,  bskt.,  50e 
to  $1.  Kohlrabi,  nearby,  bdl.,  25c:  100  bclis., 
$2.  Lettuce,  Cal.,  Iceberg,  crate,  $1  to  $3.50; 
Wash.,  Iceberg,  crate,  25c  to  $1.50:  Cala., 
crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  State  and  Jersey,  crate, 
25  to  60c.  Lima  beans.  Jersey,  bskt.,  75c  to 
$1.50;  L.  I.,  bag.  50c  to  $1.50.  Okra,  Jersey, 
bu.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.50.  Onions,  Orange  County, 
white,  50  lbs.,  75c  to  $1;  red.  100-lb.  bag,  $1; 
50-lb.  bag,  50c;  Mass.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  50  to 
70c:  Ind..  white,  50-lb.  bag,  75  to  90c.  Peas, 
Colo.,  bskt..  $1.13  to  $1.50:  State,  bskt.,  50c  to 
$1.13:  Idaho,  bskt.,  $1.63  to  $2.  Peppers,  Jer¬ 
sey,  %>  bbl.  bskt.,  65  to  90c.  Radishes,  L.  I., 
100  behs..  $2:  Jersey,  bskt..  50  to  65c.  Spinach, 
L.  I.,  bskt.,  50  to  60c;  Jersey,  bskt..  50  to  65c. 
Squash.  Jersey,  white,  bskt..  25  to  75c;  yellow, 
bskt.,  15  to  60c.  Swiss  chard.  State,  crate,  $1 
to  $1.50.  Tomatoes,  Md.,  lug.  35  to  65c;  South 
Jersey,  crate,  35  to  75c;  Jersey.  20-qt.  crate, 
15  to  85c:  Jersey.  6-till  carrier,  40c  to  $1;  Jer¬ 
sey,  handle  bskt.,  15  to  35c;  Upper  Jersey, 
crate,  25  to  75c;  Up-river,  carrier,  50c  to  $1.50; 
lug.  50  to  75c;  handle  bskt.,  25  to  50c;  State, 
lug.  90c  to  $1.13;  Pa.,  bskt.,  15  to  35c;  re¬ 
packed,  crate,  75c  to  $1.25:  carton,  $1  to  $1.25. 
Turnips,  Jersey,  rutabaga,  bskt.,  50  to  60c:  bbl. 
or  bag,  $1  to  $1.25.  Watercress,  100  behs., 
$2.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples.  En.  and  Sn.,  bskts..  25c  to  $1.75;  Cal., 
box.  $1.10  to  $1.90.  Raspberries,  Jersey  and 
up-river,  5  to  13c;  Cal..  %  pt.,  14c.  Grapes, 
En.,  12-qt.  bskt.,  25  to  40c;  12-qt.  carton.  $2  to 
$2.25.  Figs.  Va..  qt.,  12c.  Cherries,  En.,  4- 
qt.,  bskt.,  15  to  25c;  qt.,  4  to  5c;  black,  sour, 
4-qt.  bskt..  25  to  35c.  Blackberries,  Jersey  and 
up-river,  qt.,  5  to  6%e.  Huckleberries.  Del.  and 
Md.,  qt.,  5  to  10c;  Jersey,  cultivated,  qt.,  30 
to  50c;  Jersey,  qt.,  5  to  10c:  Me.,  qt..  5  to 
18c;  N.  $.,  qt..  10  to  20c;  Pa.,  qt.,  7  to  12c. 
Strawberries,  Cal.,  i)t..  12  to  15c.  Cantaloupes, 
Del.  and  Md.,  crate,  30c  to  $1:  Jersey,  crate  or 
bskt.,  35  to  75c.  Peaches,  N.  C.,  mixed  va¬ 
rieties,  crate,  75c  to  $1.50;  bu.  bskt.,  75c  to 
$1.75;  N.  C.,  Hale,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  bu. 
bskt..  $1.50  to  $2.63;  S.  C.,  crt..  $1  to  $1.50; 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  Ga.,  crate,  60c  to  $2;  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25;  Va.,  mixed  varieties,  crate,  88c 
to  $1.50;  bu.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $2;  Del  and  Md., 
bskt.  or  crate,  60c  to  $1.25;  Jersey,  mixed  va¬ 
rieties.  crate,  65c  to  $1.25:  Jersey,  bu.,  65c 
to  $1.25;  Jersey,  %  bu.  bskt.,  25  to  65c;  I’a., 
mixed  varieties,  crate.  85c  to  $1.25;  bu.  bskt., 
75c  to  $1.38.  Pears.  En.,  Clapps,  bu.  bskt.,  40c 
to  $1:  up-river.  Bell.  bu.  bskt.,  35  to  60c; 
Bartletts,  bu.  bskt..  75c  to  $1.  Watermelons, 
$n.,  car,  $165  to  $340. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  67%c:  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
47c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  2 8 Vic ;  rye,  47%c. 

FEEDS 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran.  $17.85;  standard  middlings.  $1S.85;  Red- 
dog.  $23.85:  hominy  feed,  $17.35;  cottonseed 
meal,  $26.25. 

HAY 

Hay,  No.  1.  $19;  No.  2,  $17;  No.  3,  $15; 
clover  mixed,  $16. 

Retail  Prices  at  N.  Y.  Public 
Markets 

(Quotations  are  by  pound  unless  otherwise 
specified.) 

Butter.  25  to  27c;  eggs,  doz.,  30  to  35c;  chick¬ 
ens,  35  to  45c:  jiotatoes,  2  to  3c;  apples,  doz., 
40  to  50c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  20  to  60c;  black¬ 
berries,  qt.,  15  to  20c;  peaches,  doz.,  25  to  35c; 
sweet  corn,  doz.,  35  to  40c:  string  beans,  15c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter,  cheese  and  eggs  all  show  a  stronger 
tendency.  Home-grown  apples  are  in  liberal 
supply. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 


creamery  prints,  25c;  tubs,  23c;  firsts,  21  to 
22c;  country  rolls,  23c.  Cheese,  firm;  new 
daisies,  brick,  14c;  longhorn,  15c;  limburger, 
21c;  old  flats,  22c.  Eggs,  higher;  nearby  fancy, 
24  to  26c;  grade  A,  17  to  23c;  grade  B,  21c; 
grade  C,  15  to  16c;  nearby  at  market,  19  to  21c. 

Poultry.— Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  15 
to  19c;  fryers,  19  to  20c;  roasters.  24  to  26c; 
broilers.  20  to  22c;  ducks,  15  to  16c;  turkeys, 
27  to  29c.  Live  poultry,  weak;  fowls,  13  to 
15c;  broilers,  12  to  17c;  roosters,  10c;  ducks, 
12  to  13c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples.  Duchess,  bu., 
40  to  65c;  Y’ellow  Transparent,  75c  to  $1;  Red 
Astrachan,  Sweet  Bough,  Early  Harvest,  90c  to 
$1;  Winesap,  Wash.,  box.  $1.50.  I'otatoes, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu..  30  to  65c;  Va.,  bbl., 
$2.10  to  $2.25;  100-lb.  bag,  85c  to  $1.50;  sweets, 
Ga.,  bu.,  $1. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  medium, 
cwt.,  $2.25;  pea,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  marrow,  $2.75 
to  $3;  white  kidney,  $4  to  $4.50.  Onions,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu..  75c  to  $1:  C'al.,  yellow,  50- 
lb.  bag,  75  to  90c;  white,  $1.25;  Wash.,  Span¬ 
ish,  crate,  $1.25;  green,  doz.  bclis.,  8  to  12%c. 

Fruits  and  Berried. — Blackberries,  32-qt.  crate, 
$2.50  to  $2.75;  black  raspberries,  32-qt.  crate, 
$1  to  $1.75;  cantaloupes,  Md..  crate,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  cherries,  4-qt.  bskt.,  12  to  15c;  currants, 
32-qt.  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  grapes,  Cal.,  Ma¬ 
laga,  24-lb.  lug,  $1  to  $1.25:  honeydews,  Cal., 
crate,  $1.15  to  $1.75;  huckleberries,  32-qt. 
crate,  $3  to  $4.50;  peaches,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50; 
pears,  bu.,  75c  to  $1:  plums,  %  bu..  75c  to  $1; 
red  raspberries,  qt.,  8  to  12c;  watermelons,  20 
to  45c. 

Vegetables.- — Beans,  wax,  bu.,  75c;  green,  50 
to  75c;  Lima.  $2.50  to  $3;  beets,  bu.,  40c;  broc¬ 
coli,  6-lb.  bskt.,  30  to  35c;  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to 
60c;  carrots,  doz.  behs.,  15  to  20c;  cauliflower, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2;  celery,  doz.,  30  to  50c;  corn, 
doz.,  15  to  20c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  50c  to  $1; 
eggplant,  bu.,  $1.50;  endive,  crate,  30  to  40c; 
horseradish,  %  bbl.,  $5;  kohlrabi,  doz.,  30  to 
35e;  lettuce,  2-doz.  crate.  35  to  40c:  mush¬ 
rooms,  1-lb.  carton,  40c;  peas,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
peppers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  radishes,  doz. 
behs.,  12%  to  15c;  rhubarb,  doz.  behs.,  10  to 
15c;  spinach,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  squash,  bu.,  50 
to  60c;  tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  55  to  65c;  turnips, 
bu.,  40  to  50c. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$12  to  $12.50;  clover,  $12  to  $12.50;  oat  straw, 
$7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $12; 
standard  middlings,  $13;  red-dog,  $19;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $21.10;  oilmeal, 
37  per  cent,  $25.50;  hominy,  $15.30;  gluten, 
$15.50;  oatfeed,  $6;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $2.25; 
Alfalfa,  $10.50;  Alsike,  $9;  clover,  $10.25  to 
$10.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter.— Solid-packed  creamery,  in  tubs,  high¬ 
er  scoring  than  extra,  21%  to  24%c;  92  score, 
20%c;  91  score,  20e;  90  score,  19c;  89  score, 
18c;  88  score,  17%e;  87  score,  17c;  86  score, 
16%c. 

Eggs.— Fresh  extra  firsts,  22%c;  fresh  firsts, 
new  cases,  20c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand 
cases,  19c;  average  current  receipts,  in  second¬ 
hand  cases,  18%c;  fresh  seconds.  17%  to  18c; 
carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs,  26 
to  28c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
16  to  17c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  13  to  15c;  White 
Leghorns,  fancy,  11  to  13c;  ordinary,  8  to  10c; 
broilers,  fancy,  Plymouth  Rocks,  full-feathered, 
3%  lbs.  and  over,  18c;  smaller  sizes,  14  to  16c; 
barebacks  and  poor  quality  lower;  broilers, 
fancy  Reds,  large-sized,  full-feathered,  15  to 
16c;  small-sized,  13  to  14c;  broilers,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  14c;  old  roosters,  10  to  11c;  ducks,  large. 
White  Pekin,  young,  11  to  12c;  ducks,  mixed 
colors,  old,  8  to  10c;  pigeons,  p>er  pair,  young, 
15  to  20c;  old,  25c;  rabbits,  per  lb.,  6c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in 
boxes,  weighing  6  lbs.  or  over,  19c;  5  to  5% 
lbs.,  20c;  4%  lbs.,  18  to  19c;  4  to  4%  lbs., 
17e;  3%  to  3%  lbs.,  15  to  16c:  3  lbs.,  15c; 
under  3  lbs.,  13  to  14c;  broiling  chickens,  fresh- 
killed,  nearby,  20  to  22c,  Wn„  20  to  21c;  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  23c;  Wn.  roasting  chickens,  23  to 
25c;  old  roosters,  dry-picked,  Wn.,  weighing  5 
lbs.  or  over,  12c;  under  5  lbs.,  10  to  11;  L. 

I. ,  14c. 

Apples. — Pa.  and  N.  J..  %-bu.  bskts.,  various 
varieties,  mostly  25  to  50c;  few  large  higher; 
poor  and  small.  10  to  20c;  l*a.,  Md.,  Del.  and 
N.  J.,  bus.,  vorious  varieties,  best,  mostly  60 
to  75c;  few  large,  85c  to  $1;  poorer  and  small, 
30  to  50c.  Blackberries,  N.  J.,  32-qt.  crates, 
$1.25  to  $1.50,  mostly  $1.50.  Beans,  snap,  N. 

J. ,  %-bu.  bskts.,  20  to  30c;  few  fine  quality, 
35  to  45c;  poor  low  as  10c.  Wax,  20  to  40c; 
few  50c.  Md.  and  Va.,  bus.,  green,  25  to  35c. 
Beans,  Lima,  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  and  Pa.,  %- 
bu.  bskts.,  50  to  65c;  few,  75c;  poor  low  as 
35c.  Bu.  hprs.,  N.  J.,  75c  to  $1.  Md.,  Del. 
and  Va.,  75  to  90c;  few,  $1;  poorer,  50  to  60c. 
Cantaloupes,  no.  rail  receipts;  truck  receipts 
liberal,  demand  moderate,  market  dull.  Street 
sales,  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskt.,  Hale’s  Best,  18  to  30c; 
poorer,  10  to  15c;  Fordliooks.  20  to  35c;  poorer 
low  as  10c.  Bu.  crates,  Fordliooks,  40  to  50c; 
few  higher.  Md.  and  Del.,  extra  jumbos,  36c, 
Hearts  of  Gold  and  Hale’s  Best,  75c  to  $1; 
Pearl  Pinks,  50  to  75c;  jumbos,  36s,  Hearts  of 
Gold  and  Hale’s  Best.  40  to  75c;  Pearl  Pinks, 
35  to  50c;  standard  36s,  Hearts  of  Gold,  35  to 
60c;  2-3  crates  24s,  Hearts  of  Gold,  25  to  50c; 
Pearl  Pinks,  25c.  Jumbo  flats,  all  sizes,  Hearts 
of  Gold  and  Hale’s  Best,  35  to  50c;  few  fine 
quality,  60  to_  65c;  very  few  higher.  Pearl 
Pinks,  25  to  35c.  Standard  and  pony  flats,  all 
sizes,  Hales’  Best  and  Hearts  of  Gold,  15  to 
40c.  Pearl  Pinks,  10  to  25c.  Bus.,  various  va¬ 
rieties,  20  to  35c. 

Carrots,  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  per  bch.,  %  to  lc; 
cut,  %-bu.  bskts.,  25  to  30c.  Cabbage,  N.  Y., 
90-lb.  sacks,  Copenhagen,  80  to  85c;  80-lb. 
sacks,  Copenhagen,  75c.  Street  sales:  Pa.  and 
N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  10  to  25c;  few  higher;  red, 
50c;  bbls.,  $1;  bus.,  Savoy,  25  to  50c.  Corn, 

l’a.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  15  to  35c;  sacks, 
per  100  ears,  40  to  80c;  few  high  as  $1;  poorer 
low  as  15c;  bus.,  Golden  Bantam,  25  to  50c; 
few  higher;  Shoepeg,  40  to  60c.  Cucumbers, 
Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  25  to  50c;  few, 

60c;  pickles,  40  to  75c;  bus.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  75c 
to  $1.  Eggplant,  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  10  to 
20c;  bus.,  20  to  30c.  Grapes,  N.  J.,  %-bu. 

bskts.,  Moores  Early,  50c;  Del.  Moores  Earlv, 
12-qt.  bskts.,  25  to  40c;  2-qt.  bskts.,  9  to  12c; 
few  higher.  Huckleberries,  32-qt.  crates,  N. 
J.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  few,  $3;  Pa.,  $2  to  $3;  Md. 
and  Del.,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Kale,  Pa.  and  N. 

J.,  bus.,  10  to  25c.  Onions,  street  sales,  Pa. 
and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  35  to  45c;  50-lb.  sacks, 
yellows,  U.  S.  No.  1,  60  to  65e.  Peaches,  Ga., 

crates,  6s,  Elbertas,  U.  S.  No.  1,  large,  few 

sales,  $1.50;  S.  C.,  crates,  6s,  Elbertas,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  medium,  $1  to  $1.15;  small,  85c;  N.  C., 
bu.  bskts.,  Ga.  Belles,  U.  S.  No.  1.  2-in.  mini¬ 
mum,  90c  to  $1;  few  higher;  poorer  condition 
low  as  65c;  1%-in.  minimum,  ripe,  poor  to  or¬ 
dinary  condition,  50c;  bu.  bskts.,  Elbertas,  U. 

8.  No.  1,  2%-in.  minimum,  $1.15  to  $1.50;  poor 
condition  lower,  2-in.  minimum,  85e  to  $1; 

poor  condition  lower.  Street  sales,  N.  J.,  %- 
bu.  bskts.,  medium  to  large,  Ga.  Belles,  50  to 
65c;  poorer,  low  as  25c;  Hileys,  35  to  50c;  few 
65  to  75c;  poor  and  small,  low  as  20c;  Catha¬ 
rines,  40  to  60c;  Slappys,  40  to  60c;  poor,  low 
as  25c;  Champions.  35  to  50c:  Sixtv  Sixes,  50c; 
Carmans,  15  to  35c;  few-  higher;  Lulu,  20  to 
50c;  Seventy  Twos,  85c:  %-bu.  bskts..  various 
varieties,  15  to  40c;  few  large,  50c;  bu.  bskts., 
Ilileys,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  minimum,  $1  to 
$1.25;  2-in.  minimum,  $1;  crates,  6s,  Ilileys 
U.  S.  No.  1.  large.  $1  to  $1.25;  medium.  75c‘to 
$1;  poorer,  low  as  50c;  Md.  and  Del.,  bus.,  El¬ 
bertas,  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  minimum,  mostly 
$1.25;  few  fine  quality  high  as  $1.50;  few  low 
as  $1.15;  2%-in.  minimum,  $1  to  $1.15;  2-in. 
minimum,  75  to  90c:  Hales.  U.  S.  No  1  2%- 
in.  minimum,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  2%-in.  minimum, 
75c;  Ga.  Belles,  U.  S.  No,  1,  2%-in,  minimum. 


BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  barely  stea¬ 
dy,  demand  very  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $4.50 
to  $5. 

Cattle.- — Supply  butcher  cattle  and  vealers 
fully  normal,  bulls  in  liberal  supply,  cows  and 
vealers  barely  steady,  some  sales  lower  grades 
25  to  50c  lower,  bulls  weak  to  50c  lower,  de¬ 
mand  fair  for  better  grades,  slow  for  lower 
grades. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium.  $3  to  $4.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter.  $1.75  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $1.50  to  $3.50. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2291  12th  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Dolly  Payment — Shipping  lags  on  Request— Established  1885 
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Turkeys  Pick  One  Another 

What  can  be  (lone  for  turkeys  that 
continually  pick  at  each  other,  some¬ 
times  resulting  in  death  of  the  birds. 
They  are  about  nine  weeks  old.  I  feed 
at  this  time  a  formula  consisting  of  bran, 
middlings,  rolled  oats,  meat  scrap,  Al¬ 
falfa  meal,  dry  skim-milk,  yellow  corn- 
meal,  bonemeal,  charcoal,  sulphur  and 
salt,  They  are  confined  in  area,  120 
birds,  on  wire  floor  16x14.  T.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

Closely  confined  poults  or  chicks  ac¬ 
quire  such  habits  as  picking  at  each 
other  and  I  know  of  no  soverign  remedy 
for  the  practice.  Turkeys  are,  I  think, 
more  persistent  than  other  fowls  in  their 
attacks  upon  each  other,  though  I  do 
not  think  them  so  prone  to  adopt  this 
vicious  practice.  I  once  shut  several 
adult  White  Holland  Toms  in  an  8x8-ft. 
brooder  over  night  and  found  in  the 
morning  one  dead  on  the  floor  and  others 
covered  by  the  blood  that  showed  what 
a  carnage  had  been  going  on  during  their 
time  of  confinement.  Giving  the  birds 
greater  liberty  is  the  best  preventive  of 
such  vices  that  I  know  of,  though  dif¬ 
ficult  when  they  are  being  reared  on 
wire  floors.  Watching  the  flock  and 
separating  those  most  inclined  to  attack 
others  should  help.  The  use  of  one.  of 
the  “no-pick”  salves  might  be  tried. 
These  are  red  salves  made  up  of  some 
bitter  substance  and  coloring  matter  to 
make  them  resemble  blood.  A  simple  one 
may  be  made  from  four  ounces  of  vase¬ 
line,  one-fourth  ounce  of  aloes  and  one- 
fourth  ounce  of  carmine,  this  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  liberally  enough  to  parts  usually 
attacked  to  disgust  the  attackers.  I  do 
not  know  of  this,  or  other,  similar  salves 
being  used  in  the  case  of  turkeys  and 
simply  suggest  it  as  a  possible  remedy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  not  seen  this 
vice  prevalent  where  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  turkeys  are  being  reared  an¬ 
nually.  M.  B.  D. 


Conjunctivitis 

I  have  been  having  trouble  with  my 
chickens’  eyes;  they  have  just  started 
to  feather.  Their  eyes  seem  to  gather, 
and  they  stray  off  and  die.  Just  the 
small  size  that  are  affected ;  after  they 
weigh  about  1  lb.  they  escape  this  dis¬ 
ease.  T.  N.  M. 

Maryland. 

Your  description  indicates  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
eyeball,  called  conjunctivitis.  A  mild 
form  is  often  seen  in  young  chicks,  the 
eyes  becoming  watery  and  dark  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  If  the  watery  discharge  turns 
into  “matter,”  there  must  be  a  more  se¬ 
vere  irritant,  perhaps  some  mechanical 
irritant,  like  dust  in  the  litter,  possibly 
one  caused  by  an  infectious  or  germ  pro¬ 
duced  disorder.  Any  affected  chicks 
should  be  removed  from  the  flock  and 
kept  by  themselves,  eating  and  drinking 
utensils  should  be  washed  and  scalded, 
attention  should  be  given  the  litter  to 
see  that  it  contains  no  irritating  dust  or 
particles  that  might  get  into  the  chick’s 
eyes  and  those  ailing  should  have  their 
eyes  .washed  out  several  times  daily  with 
a  solution  of  boric  acid  in  water,  about 
15  grains  to  the  ounce,  though  exact  pro¬ 
portions  are  not  material.  A  medicine 
dropper  is  a  convenient  means  of  using 
the  solution.  M.  B.  D. 


Probable  Paralysis 

I  have  some  pullets  17  weeks  old,  some 
16  weeks  old,  and  the  youngest  flock  is 
12  weeks  old.  Of  each  flock  1  find  some 
pullets  that  get  paralyzed.  They  seem 
to  be  healthy.  There  were  never  any 
chickens  on  the  place  before  and  the 
buildings  are  new.  R.  P. 

If  by  “paralyzed”  you  mean  that  you 
find  the  affected  pullets  down,  with  no 
ability  to  use  one  or  both  legs  or  wings 
and  no  other  indications  of  disease,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  these  pullets  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  range  paralysis,  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  disorder  that  attacks  suddenly  with¬ 
out  known  cause  and  ordinarily  affects 
well-grown  pullets  and  cockerels  on 
range,  whence  its  popular  name.  The 
victims  are  usually  found  upon  the 
ground,  attempting  to  walk  or  fly  when 
disturbed  but  unable  to  do  either. 

They  may  continue  to  eat  well  for  a 
short  time  and  their  combs  remain  red. 
giving  them  the  appearance  of  healthy 
birds.  Some  recover  but  the  usual  end¬ 
ing  is  in  death  after  a  few  days.  The 
cause  of  the  disease  is  unknown  and 
there  has  been  no  cure  found.  It  is  well 
to  give  any  such  bird,  when  found,  a  dose 
of  castor  oil,  a  teaspoonful,  or  perhaps  a 
teaspoon  of  spirits  of  turpentine  with  the 
oil.  It  is  difficult  to  administer  these, 
however,  without  a  small  rubber  tube  that 
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can  be  passed  down  to  the  crop  and  a 
small  syringe  that  will  hold  the  required 
amount  of  liquid.  M.  B.  D. 

Caponizing;  Diarrhoea; 
Poultry  Ration 

1. — When  should  caponizing  be  done? 
What  precautions  should  be  heeded  when 
caponizing  is  done?  What  diseases  that 
follow  caponizing?  How  can  these  be 
prevented?  What  are  the  needed  in¬ 
struments?  2.— IIow  can  diarrhoea  be 
prevented?  3. — Would  you  consider  the 
following  good  for  three-weeks-old  Barred 
Bocks :  12  lbs.  bran,  8  lbs.  cornmeal,  4 
lbs.  powdered  buttermilk,  1  lb.  bonemeal, 
1  lb.  charcoal,  4  ozs.  cod-liver  oil? 

New  York.  w.  w.  c. 

1.  — Caponize  when  the  cockerels  weigh 
from  1  to  2i/2  lbs.  each  or  from  six  to  12 
weeks  of  age.  according  to  breed  and  de¬ 
velopment.  Keep  the  cockerels  in  clean 
quarters  for  from  24  to  36  hours,  with¬ 
out  food,  previous  to  operating,  that  the 
intestinal  tract  may  become  empty.  There 
are  no  diseases  that  may  be  expected  to 
follow  the  operation.  If  the  cockerel  is 
too  old  at  time  of  operation,  the  greater 
size  of  the  blood  vessels  makes  danger 
from  bleeding  more  to  be  feared.  “Slips,” 
or  partial  removal,  makes  the  operation 
of  no  value.  Wind  puffs,  or  accumula¬ 
tions  of  air  beneath  the  skin,  may  fol¬ 
low  and  require  pricking  to  allow  its  es¬ 
cape.  A  small  bladed  knife,  a  hook,  a 
spring  spreader  and  a  forceps-like  re¬ 
mover  are  the  simple  instruments  need¬ 
ed.  These  are  sold  in  sets  by  all  dealers 
in  poultry  supplies. 

2.  — White  diarrhoea  may  be  caused 
by  indigestion  from  improper  feeding  or 
from  an  infectious  disease  (bacillary 
white  diarrhoea  or  pullorum  disease). 

3.  — Your  mash  mixture  would  be  im¬ 

proved  by  the  addition  of  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  finely  ground  heavy  oats,  say 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  cornmeal,  wheat 
bran,  wheat  middlings  and  ground  oats, 
to  which  is  added  one-half  part  dried 
buttermilk  and  one-half  part  high-grade 
meat  scrap.  The  charcoal  is  of  very 
doubtful  value  and  the  cod-liver  oil  is  not 
needed  if  the  chicks  are  out  of  doors  in 
the  sunlight  and  have  plenty  of  green 
food  of  some  kind.  Bulletin  143  from 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Poultry  Department,  free 
upon  request,  will  give  you  full  directions 
for  caponizing.  M.  b.  d. 

New  England  Molasses 
Doughnuts 

Two  eggs,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one  cup 
molasses,  one  cnp  thick  sour  milk,  one- 
fourth  teaspon  salt,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
ginger,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  soda,  one  cup  flour.  Beat  eggs 
until  very  light,  add  sugar,  molasses, 
sour  milk  and  flour  mixed  and  sifted  with 
spices,  salt  and  soda.  Add  enough  more 
flour  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Roll  on 
floured  board,  shape  and  fry  in  hot  fat. 

MRS.  G.  R. 


PULLETS  RrEoTAYy 

Yearling  Hens  and  Cockerels 

Tancred-liarron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes,  Buff 
Orpingtons.  Also  4  weeks  old  chicks  of  the  finest  quality. 

FA1RV1EW  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Theresa  -  New  York 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Reds  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

3-WEEKS  OLD  CHICKS  5.00  9.50  18.00 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  75c  to  $1.00  ea. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Dept.  1  FRENCHTQWN,.N.  J. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Leghorns... 

*5.00 

*25.00 

*50.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks 

6.00 

27  00 

58.00 

S.  C.  Reds . 

6.00 

27.00 

58.00 

Heavy  Mixed.... 

5.50 

25.00 

50.00 

Light  Mixed . 

4.50 

22.50 

45.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  free  circular. 


C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  Me Allstervlllo,  Pa. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Legs.  .$6.00  $27.50  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.75  27.50  55.00 

Light  Mixed  .  5.00  25.00  . 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  direct. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


Rhode  Island  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
March  hatch,  $1.50  each;  April  hatch,  $1.25  each; 
May  hatch,  $1.00  each;  Breeding  Cockerels,  $2.00 
each.  We  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
DAILEY  FARM,  Marrett  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Quality  Chicks 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED 

White  Leghorns,  5c;  Barred  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes,  6c;  Bl.  Giants  8c;  Heavy  Mixed,  5c. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  PITH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Snnljnrv.Pa 


White  Wyandotte  Pullets  5ES  Zi  $  f.oo“: 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Dill  I  CTQ  from  officially  inspected  stock.  15  weeks 
rULLLIu  Leghorns,  95c;  Rocks  and  Reds,  *1.00; 
Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  *1.10.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


400  Squab  Producing  Pigeons  Lessen®' pairs! 

$1.00  pair.  J.  D.  WILSON,  Scotch  Road,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


STRONG  BABY  BRONZE  POULTS— 10— *3.50,  50— $16; 

100— *30.  Prepaid  and  safe  arrival.  Large  Baby  Pe¬ 
kin  Ducklings,  ‘20c.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Pa. 


E 


ARGEST  Breeders 
in  Maryland  Oilers 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS 


PoultS  a,iy-'i"antity- 


Write  for  prices. 

St.  Michaels,  Md. 


ni  TrifT  IMr-Q  Mammoth  White  Pekins 

x-f  L'C.IYL.II  x  Extra  large.  Prompt  delivery . 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y 


Leghorns-Reds-Rocks-Wyandotles 

New  Hampshire  Reds-Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks  ^ 


“WELL  BRED/— WELL  BREEDERS” 


YOU  CAN  BE  SUIIE  THAT  TIIE 
CHICKS  YOU  BUY  COME  FROM 
FLOCKS  BLOOD  TESTED  100% 

Wo  are  hatching  entirely  from  flocks  State 
Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  without 
a  single  reactor  being  found.  Real  quality  chicks. 
RAISE  IIAEL  CROSS  BROILERS 
FOR  QUICK  MATURITY"  AND 
PREMIUM  PRICES 
Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices 
to  broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 


Hall  Brothers,  Box  eo,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


New  Hampshire  RED) 


^HuLLjird 

F^ms 


tMiiMitMiif  mitt  iiiiiiMiiim 


The  Business  Man’s  Bird  lor  Profits 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  and  original  breed¬ 
ers.  You  get  full  benefit  of  our  pedigreeing, 
trap-nesting,  matings,  blood-testing  (13 
years) — at  NO  extra  cost. 

Hubbard  Chicks  are  EXTREMELY  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  FOR  BROILER  PURPOSES.  Low  Mor¬ 
tality!  Rapid  Growth!  Hatches  every  week.  PUL¬ 
LETS  available  from  8  weeks  to  mature  birds. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1932  Catalog  FREE. 
HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE.  N.  H. 


BREEDING 


WORLDS  FINEST 
tL£°eD  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  from  blood-tepted  Tancred, 

Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman  and  other 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous 
capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others!  We've  sold 
minor  bureaus  of  the  two  largest  Governments  in  North 
and  South  America. 

Write  for  Our  Free  Poultry  Book. 

NOTE  LOW  PRICES 


Prices  Prepaid — Summer  Delivery  100  500 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $4.50  $32.50 

Bf.  Orpingtons  1 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Rocks,  Reds  V . ’  6.00  26-00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  ) 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  8.00  40.00 

Assorted,  Light .  8.50  17.50 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breed* .  4.50  22.50 


$1.00  books  order;  pay  postman  balance  plus  postage. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 


Dill  I  ETC  6  MONTHS  OLD 

lULLC  I  O  READY  TO  LAY 

Rugged,  Healthy,  Blood-Tested  Stock 

Range-Grown  on  our  Own  Farm 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Jersey  Black  Giants 

6  Months  Old,  Ready  to  Lay,  $1.50  each 

Same  Breeds  (April  Hatches!),  $1.25  each 
White  Leghorns — 

(April  Hatched),  5  Months  Old.  ,.$l.!5  Each 
(May  Hatched),  4  Months  Old. ..  .$1.00  Each 
P.  O.  B.  Farm,  Shipped  by  Express 
Immediate  Delivery — Order  Today 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


arm  Reds 


Trapnested  —  Blood-  Tested 
23  Years  of  Pedigreeing 

Broiler  Chicks  -  Egg-Bred  Chicks 

Cross  Breed  Chicks 


A K 

MOSS  FARM 


Started  Chicks  &  Pullets 


Prices  now  lowest  in  many  years. 
Write  for  particulars  at  once. 

Box  R 

Attleboro,  Mass. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 

Your  opportunity  to  secure  regular  Brookside 
Quality  Chicks  at  a  saving. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

White  Leghorns .  S2.25  $3.75  $7.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  2.60  4.25  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.50  4.25  8.00 

Mixed  or  Assorted .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

12  wk.  old  Pullets;  White  Leghorns .  .  85c  ea. 

18  wk.  old  Pullets;  W.  Leg.,  K.  I.  Red,  Bar.  Rocks,  $1  ea. 
2  Week  Old  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  26  50  100 

Barred  Rocks . $3.00  $4.75  $9.00 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


broiler  chicks 

•  Fast-growing  Barred  Rock-R.  I.  Red  Cross. 
Hatches  every  week. 

R.  I.  Red  and  Dill  I  FTC 

White  Leghorn  I  W  !■  I—  L-  I  w 

Blood-Tested — Bred  to-Lay  Strains. 

All  ages.  Immediate  delivery. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

CANE  POULTRY  FARM  EWMERSEY  I 


Maple  Lawn  Chicks  fa°nrd  QPura0'£ty 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . $5.00  $23.00  $45.00 

White  Ply.  Rocks...  6.50  30.00  60.00 
White  Wyandottes.  ..  6.50  30.00  60.00 
Owens  Str.  R.  I.  Reds  6.50  30.00  60.00 
Park’s  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.  2D32) . . .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mix.  $4.50 — 100;  Heavy  Mix.  $5.50 
Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lots. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Dill  I  CTC  TREXLAYER  WH.  LEGHORNS. 

4  U  LLCr  I  O  All  our  own  high  producing 
stock,  reared  on  clean  open  ranges.  Bred-to-lay  large 
white  eggs  in  paying  quantities.  Immediate  deliveries. 

TREXLER  FARMS  Box  15  Allentown,  Pa. 


POULTRY  CHARCOAL 

R.  MacK.ll.r*,  Son,  Co..  Mfn..  Pe.k'kill,  N.Y, 


Chicks  That 


For  fall  and  winter  broilers 

Blood  tested.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


LOWEST  PRICES  EVER  QUOTED 

on  Lord  Farms  Grade-A  DfTI  I  IT’T'C 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  K  U  LLL  1  iJ 


8  Weeks,  .70c  ea.;  10  Weeks,  ,85c  ea. 

12  Weeks.  $1.00  ea. ;  14  Weeks,  $1.15  ea. 

P.  O.  B.  farm;  immediate  delivery. 

Order  today  or  write  for  literature, 

«?  FOREST  KOAI> 
METHUEN,  MASS. 


LORD  FARMS 


1 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 

They’re  the  WORLD’S  OLDEST  LAYING  STRAIN 
of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Have  been  tranneat- 
ed  and  pedigreed  since  1889.  They’ve  paid  others 
Customers  report— Records  up  to  357  eggs  per 
in  148  days— Laying  at  113  days- 
Fronts  $8.00  per  hen— Flock  averages  up  to  271 
eggs.  They’ll  pay  you. 

,  tF~~  ,  SPECIAL  PRICES  thin  month— 12  wks.  old  Pullets 
and  Cockerels  as  low  as  $1.00  each. 

J.  W  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y _ ALTOONA.  PA. 


1500  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS 

five  months  old;  will  lay  soon— $95.00  per  100,  cash 
with  order.  R.  |.  Reds— $1.00  each.  3,000  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  Pullets,  four  months  old— 85c  each.  Prompt 
delivery.  Fully  guaranteed.  Shipments  F.O.B.  Stockton. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Day-old  Premium  Quality 
Chicks.  SB— 190 ;  $55— 1000. 
Heavy  Mixed,  S5.50— 100. 
Prepaid.  Hatches  weekly. 
R.  5  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

HOW  6  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  5  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100$  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

©HAS.  F.  EWING  UU  2  MeCLUKE,  PA 

BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks:  $7.00—100,  $33.00—500,  $65.00.-1000 
Large  Type,  Broiler  Size  Chicks.  100%  live  delivery 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY.  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS.  Orders  book 
ed  now  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  Quality  chicks 
priced  very  reasonable.  For  more  information  write 
0.  C.  ALLEN’S  HATCHERY  SEAFORI),  DELAWARE 


w",‘ ■  run m ,  miaiian.Linn. 


wene  Chicks 


Blood-Tested  Chicks  —  Hatches  Every  Thursday 
r,  •.  —  Reds  —  Wyandottes 

Broiler  Cross  —  Wyan- Rocks  or  Bram- Rocks 
.... _ Write  for  prices  on  chicks  and  pullets. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3  yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  ■  Rancomvllle,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


I  Healthy,  well  developed  Eng.  W.  Leghorns 
110  weeks,  52c;  12  weeks,  58c;  14  weeks 
-Jit)  65c:  16  weeks,  75c;  18  weeks,  85c.! 

For  immediate  shipment  O.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  POULTRY  FARM,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Dr.  Romig’s 

Quality  Chicks 


Super 

_  Quality 

Barred  or  White  Bocks  $6 — 100:  White  Wyandottes, 
$7—100;  Heavy  Mixed.  $5—100.  We  ship  every 
Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  R0MIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HEARTY  ™edly  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Bocks,  $5.80 — 100.  Add  lc  per 
chick  in  less  than  100  lots.  Heavy  Mixed  $5.00. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 

PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


McClURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 


White  &  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  S8.00  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  per  100 


Postage  paid,  too %  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLUREElEC.HATCHERY.U.G.Herbster.  Prop.,  McClure,  Pa. 

SUPREME  ^laetccthTd  CHICKS 


White  and  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . $6-100 

Heavy  Mixed  . . $5-100 


100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.’  Cash  "or  C.O.D. 

Super-Service  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds $tf.OO  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.00  per  lOO 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Pullorum  (B.  w.d.)  Rocks  and  Reds 

Customers  raise  98%  of  our  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Our 
Rocks  weigh  3  lb.  at  9-10  weeks.  Special  prices  to  broiler 
raisers.  Hatches  every  week  all  year. 

ROY  A.  KEUTE  -  -  Heliport,  U.  I„  N.  T. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  S7.00 
— 100;  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks,  S6.00 
—100;  Heavy  Mixed,  *5.00—100.  Prepaid  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


QUAIjITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  11. 
1.  Reds,  $7  00  per  100.  Heavy  mixed  chicks  *6.00  per  100. 
Special  price  on  large  orders.  Hatches  each  week. 
Write  tor  catalogue  today. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


PAIGE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Barred  or  White  Rock-. . *6.00—100 

Heavy  Mixed . 5.00—100 


100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 
GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


PURE 

BRED 


CHICKS 


Wh.&Bar.  Hocks  *6.00—100 

IS.  I.  Reds .  6.00—100 

Mixed .  5.50—100 

Wh.  Leghorns  $5  50.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
He rbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

PUIPKC  P  ft  It  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $6;  Leghorns, 
ulllvno  v.  V.  II.  *5;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5;  Light,  *5. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity,  free.  0.  M.  LADVER,  Box  73.  McAlisterville.  l*a 


PULLETS — Barron  English  White  Leghorns.  Exclu¬ 
sively,  now  3,  4  and  5  months  old.  Catalogue  free. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  New  Washington,  O. 


Dl  PCft  l|C  100  Pairs  White  Kings,  $2.50  a  Pair, 
riucuno  LOHM.4N,  261  Edward  Hare,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


nil.  Large  Vigorous  Barred  Hocks,  10  weeks,  80c 

rullets  M.  F.  Roberts  I.ionood  Ave.  Paramus,  N.  J. 


LIGHT  and  Dark  REDS— Ready  for  laying  house — 
1  80  cents.  J.  B.  DOOLITTLE  .  Montour  Falls.  N.  Y 
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ARRANGED 


Drawn  by  Helen  Durie  (14),  New  Jersey 


C3«§IS 


Dratcn  by  Mary  Gelletly  (15),  Maryland 

MEMORY  VERSE 
Just  Thought 

Close  your  eyes— 

And  you  are  still  conscious  of  the  skies; 
Close  your  ears — 

There  is  still  the  ringing  of  the  spheres ; 

The  sense  of  touch 

Is  not  needed  very  much 

To  know  the  velvet  beauty  of  the  rose, 

Nor  are  you  dependent  on  your  nose 

For  its  fragrance.  Memory  goes 

Far  beyond  any  of  these  things ; 

We  have  the  ever  active  faculty  of  rea¬ 
soning, 

And  is  there  aught 

That  cannot  be  accomplished  by  clear 
thoughts? 

— By  Peter  A.  Lea. 

— Sent  by  Lucy  Weatherup,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Elspeth  Field  (13),  New  York 

The  waters  of  hot  springs  and  geysers 
are  heated  by  contact  with  hot  rocks  far 
beneath  the  surface.  They  become  so 
hot  that  they  are  suddenly  changed  to 
steam.  The  expansion  of  the  steam  forces 
the  water  to  rush  out  of  the  opening  and 
rise  high  in  the  air.  When  the  steam 
has  escaped,  water  again  collects  in  the 
geyser  and  is  heated  until  the  spouting 
is  repeated.  In  volcanic  regions  geysers 
bring  to  the  surface  great  quantities  of 
silica  which  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  extensive  masses  of  rock.  At  Mam¬ 
moth  Hot  Springs  the  hot  water,  heavily 
charged  with  lime,  has  formed  a  hill  200 
feet  high  of  dazzling  white,  its  sides 
striped  with  bands  of  red  and  yellow, 
which  are  really  tier  on  tier  of  terraces. 

Some  geysers  spout  every  few  days  or 
hours,  or  irregularly,  but  Old  Faithful 
geyser  spouts  once  in  every  60  to  80 
minutes.  Can  anyone  tell  why?  —  By 
Bertha  Wilson,  New  York. 


Answer  to  July  Puzzle 

The  altitude  of  Iceberg  Lake  (6,000 
feet)  is  so  high  that  the  water  never  gets 
warm  enough  to  melt  the  ice  completely. 
Glacier  ice  is  not  a  crystalline  solid  like 
ice  frozen  in  a  mold.  To  discover  how  a 
rigid,  brittle  body,  like  ice,  can  be 
squeezed  out  from  under  the  weight  of 
its  own  mass,  and  then  move  down  a 
winding  valley  is  a  problem  of  great  dif¬ 
ficulty.  The  irregular  surface  over  which 
the  glacier  moves  causes  the  ice  to  crack 
and  form  crevasses  which  are  sometimes 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep.  It  can 
be  understood  from  this  that  when  the 
ice  of  the  glacier  reaches  the  cold  waters 
of  Iceberg  Lake  and  is  pushed  over  its 
uneven  solidity  causes  it  to  break  off  at 
the  weak  spots  or  crevasses,  from  pull  of 
gravity.  Solid  ice  would  not  break  off 
under  these  conditions.  Glacier  ice  does. 
— By  Charlotte  Dolly  (18),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Claris  Rawley  (19), 
Pennsylvania 


Know  Your  Dictionary 


—  ACROSS  — 

37 — Masculine  pro¬ 

1 — A  number. 

noun. 

4 — A  girl’s  name. 

38 — -Adverb. 

8 — Abbreviation  for 

40 — Tardy. 

North  America. 

41 — O  pposite  of 

9 — (Sudden  exclama¬ 

closed. 

tion. 

—  DOWN  — 

11 — Short  for  Elsie. 

2 — Preposition. 

13 — Preposition. 

5 — S  liort  for  Na¬ 

15 — Preposition. 

thaniel. 

16 — Pronoun. 

3 — Wooden  container. 

17 — To  consume  food. 

6- — Abbreviation  for 

18 — Truck  used  for 

New  York. 

moving  household 

7 — A  nimals  of 

goods. 

Africa. 

20— Chum. 

10 — Used  for  sending 

21 — Abbreviation  for 

long-distant  mes¬ 

principal. 

sages. 

22 — Boy’s  name. 

12 — Vehicle. 

23 — B  i  b  1  e  pronoun 

14 — Place  for  baking. 

meaning  you. 

15 — Article. 

25 — Preposition. 

16 — M  o  n  t  h  of  the 

27- — Danger  signal  on 

year. 

a  ship. 

19 — Article. 

28 — -Abbreviation  for 

24 — Vapors. 

mister. 

26 — Meaning  also. 

29 — Present  time. 

27 — In  order  that. 

30 — Domestic  animal. 

28 — A  chart  showing 

31 — Cry  of  a  sheep. 

State  or  county. 

32 — Preposition. 

30 — Abbreviation  for 

33 — Abbreviation  for 

District  of  Co¬ 

British  Columbia. 

lumbia. 

34 — Abbreviation  for 

33 — Money  scheme. 

senior. 

35 — Knock  at  door. 

30 — Abbreviation  for 

37 — Shout  of  laughter. 

parcel  post. 

39 — Direction. 

The  answer  to  last  month's  riddle  was, 
“Electricity;”  to  enigma  No.  1,  “wood¬ 
pecker;”  to  No.  2,  “butterfly.” 


Field  and  Garden 

July  29. — The  sketch  on  page  734  is  of 
one  of  my  giant  sunflowers.  They  are 
making  a  grand  display  of  yellow  above 
the  garden  fence.  At  present  they  stand 
seven  feet,  two  inches  tall.  Tiny,  very 
tiny  honey-bees  are  their  frequent 
visitors. 

July  30. — Blackberry ing  is  nearly  done. 
It  is  quite  an  adventure  to  start  out  with 
an  empty  bucket  on  your  arm,  especially 
if  you  get  into  places  you  have  never 
been  before.  Birds — nests  full  of  them, 
bees,  flies,  frogs,  turtles  and  the  babble 
of  water  over  rocks  provide  music  and 
entertainment  while  you  fill  your  bucket. 
Those  of  you  who  have  never  gone  berry¬ 
ing  have  missed  being  scratched  and 
poked  by  briars  and  hit  in  the  face  by 
sticks.  It  is  interesting,  I  assure  you, 
when  the  berries  are  plentiful. — By  Erma 
Hershey,  Pa. 


The  blueberries  are  enormous  this  year. 
The  birds  seem  to  like  the  foliage  for 
their  nests.  Yesterday,  as  I  was  on  my 
way  home,  I  stumbled  across  a  nest  oil 
the  ground  with  three  tiny  wood  thrushes 
in  it.  Such  large  mouths !  They  were 
wide  open,  too.  The  little  things  looked 
so  hungry  I  fed  them  blueberries.  Just 
a  tiny  piece  at  first.  Finally  I  gave  one 
a  whole  berry  but  it  started  to  choke  so 
I  had  to  fish  it  out  with  my  finger.  I 
do  hope  their  mother  had  them  on  a  blue¬ 
berry  diet.  Perhaps  I  should  return 
with  a  medicine  dropper  and  castor  oil ! 
I  have  some  hollyhocks  over  seven  feet 
high.  My  Cosmos  got  ahead  of  me  and 
is  a  forest  of  green  with  pink  and  white 
canopy.  Gardens  here  are  doing  splen¬ 
didly. — From  Emily  Pomaski,  Connec¬ 
ticut. 


Train  Smoke  from  Cranbrook,  B.  C. 

I  agree  with  you  about  the  contacts  at 
these  places  being  the  most  interesting 
part  of  traveling  in  British  Columbia. 
There  is  copy,  ad  infinitum,  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  alone,  but  I  feel  that  since  they 
have  retired  to  seclusion  for  the  appar¬ 
ent  reason  of  avoiding  notice  it  is  unfair 
to  use  them  as  such.  You  see  I'm  not 
sensational  journalist  all  through.  I 
don  t  think  you'd  call  my  viewpoint  Eng¬ 
lish.  we’re  pretty  thoroughly  Canadian. 
A  Perley  arrived  in  Virginia  in  1630, 
and  the  other  ancestors  subsequently. 
After  1776  they  came  north  to  New 
Brunswick,  so  we’re  rather  distantly 
English.  Most  of  the  ancestors  were 
Scots,  at  any  rate. 

.  July  3.— -I  have  a  new  job  now,  be¬ 
side  my  Tribune  social  noting.  The  local 
reporter  for  the  Nelson  News  has  gone 
away  on  a  trip  to  Europe  for  two  months, 
and  I  have  been  entrusted  with  the  job. 
It  consists  in  keeping  your  ears  open, 
and  never  getting  out  of  reach  of  a  tele¬ 
phone.  ,  If  ever  I  get  an  insignia  I 
think  I’ll  have  a  pair  of  telephones  ram¬ 
pant  over  a  portable  typewriter,  dormant. 
It's  fun  collecting  the  news  on  a  “who, 
what,  when,  where  and  how”  basis,  but 
it  takes  resolution  to  sit  down  and  write 
it  out.  I  wire  in  the  big  news,  and  mail 
the  little  stuff. 

July  9. — Two  things  happened  today 
that  gave  me  food  for  thought.  I  drove 
down  to  the  office  about  10,  and  noticed 
a  great  many  people  and  four  enormous 
buses  at  a  busy  corner.  Being  the  alert 
reporter,  I  felt  a  few  inquiries  would  not 
be  amiss.  The  people  were  members  of 
a  college  tour  from  way  down  in  South 
Carolina.  Having  engaged  in  a  few 
words,  I  was  fascinated,  and  asked  ques¬ 
tions  just  to  hear  them  talk.  It’s  the 
prettiest  thing  I  ever  listened  to,  to  hear 
them  talk.  They  thought  the  way  I  spoke 
was  like  an  electric  riveter.  There  was 
a  very  black  cook  who  apparently  liked 
to  converse,  and  I  kept  him  talking  as 
long  as  .1  could.  I  enjoyed  it  very  much. 
When  I  went  around  for  lunch,  there 
was  another  small  crowd  collected.  It 
was  a  piper.  I  guess  I’m  a  sentimental¬ 
ist,  because  I  wanted  to  cry  when  I  saw 
him.  He  was  a  tramp,  very  neat,  but 
oh  !  so  dirty.  He  had  on  a  straw  hat  at 
a  jaunty  angle,  and  with  his  bagpipes 
under  his  arm,  and  his  cheeks  puffed  out, 
he  looked  so  brave.  He  marched  up  and 
down  the  pavement,  with  tlfat  trotting 
gait  that  the  Scots  use  when  piping,  and 
his  feet  moved  like  a  pair  of  thumbs 
twiddling.  He  played  “The  Campbells 
Are  Coming”  and  “Coming  Through  the 
Rye,”  and  I  didn’t  cry,  after  all. 

July  26. — This  has  been  a  busy  day. 
The  marks  from  our  exams  came,  and 
I  passed,  which  is  a  relief.  The  Tribune 
office  was  very  busy,  too.  I  do  all  kinds 
of  things  there  beside  social  noting, 
everything  from  writing  headlines,  to 
answering  the  telephone.  When  the  re¬ 
porters  are  having  a  very  brisk  day, 
they  give  me  the  notes  of  their  stuff,  and 
I  rewrite  them.  We  have  a  new  desk 
man,  and  I'm  learning  a  lot. 

Aug.  5. — The  R.  N.-Y.  came  today, 
and  I  feel  very  piggy  taking  all  that 
space.  I  didn’t  mean  to  hog  the  page, 

I  assure  you.  It  doesn’t  seem  fair.  Space 
is  valuable,  I  realize.  My  job  includes 
now,  the  position  of  columnist;  every 
day  a  page  or  two  of  “Airy  Nothings,” 
by  “A.  Sweet  Breeze.”  It’s  fun,  but  my 
copy  always  seems  to  be  10  minutes  or 
so  iate,  and  that  annoys  the  staff.  The 
fires  are  beginning  to  appear.  This  year, 
for  the  first  time  I  can  remember,  we 
have  had  a  clear  July,  never  a  forest 
fire.  But  now  the  horizon  is  hidden  in 
dense  blue  clouds.  One  forest  fire  cov¬ 
ering  seven  acres  wasn’t  a  block  away 
from  our  house.  It  seems  sad,  that 
those  beautiful  mountains  are  there,  but 
no  one  can  see  them.  Tourists  who  come 
from  thousands  of  miles  away  to  see 
them  go  away  disappointed.  There  isn’t 
much  actual  danger  of  the  town  burning, 
we  get  to  be  fatalists,  but  we  do  resent 
being  deprived  of  the  beauties  to  which 
we  are  accustomed.  I  hope  I  haven’t 
taken  as  much  space,  because  I  like  to 
read  about  what  you  all  are  doing,  Emily 
Pomaski,  Erma  Hershey,  Teresa  Print¬ 
ing,  Cesario,  Flame,  Huckleberry,  Mys¬ 
terious,  Anna  the  Cook  and  Flannelfeet. 
Sorry  if  I  seemed  to  pan  your  United 
States  last  time. — Nancy  Perley  Miles, 
British  Columbia. 
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Drawn  by  Frances  McCall  (17), 
Rhode  Island 


Last  Letter 

Dear  Iva  Unger  and  Our  Pagers: 
Good-by,  everyone.  This  is  my  last  letter 
until  November.  1  shall  be  20  Septem¬ 
ber  21.  I  am  “slivering”  into  the  alum¬ 
nae.  Say,  that  sounds  familiar,  someway. 
I  have  enjoyed  contributing  very  much. 
I  love  nature,  and  I  hope  to  become  a 
naturalist.  But  whether  I  ever  do  or 
not,  no  one  can  take  from  me  the  society 
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of  the  trees  and  flowers,  the  rugged  old 
mountains  and  the  little  wild  life. 

I  love  geography  and  history,  too,  and 
am  collecting  stamps  of  every  country. 
My  brother  collects  money  from  different 
countries.  We  should  very  much  like  to 
get  an  Italian  lira  and  a  German  mark. 
We  also  have,  in  the  family,  an  old  dou¬ 
ble-barreled,  muzzle-loading  pistol.  I  own 
a  book  which  is  dated  1825,  in  hand 
writing. — Bertha  Wilson,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Mary  Gelletly  (15),  Maryland 

Bertha  Wilson  leaves  Our  Page  with 
a  last  question  about  geysers,  and  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  it  be  explained  that  much  of 
her  answer  printed  was  culled  from  a 
physical  geography.  This  is  entirely 
right  from  our  point  of  view.  It  would 
be  a  fair  practice  to  mention  the  book 
from  which  the  answer  was  obtained,  and 
the  scientist  who  advances  the  theory 
for  the  explanation  of  curious  phenom¬ 
ena.  Where  are  the  active,  logical  minds 
of  our  boy  geologists?  This  is  their  field. 

The  cat  has  kittens,  the  chickens  utter 
strange  cries  that  develop  into  crowing, 
but  it  is  with  genuine  amazement  that 
we  read  this  passage  from  Jane  God¬ 
dard's  letter.  “Judge  Florence  Allen  of 
the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  was  at  our 
house  (Random  Farm)  recently.  She  is 
running  for  Representative  from  the 
22nd  District.  I  showed  her  the  June 
copy  of  Our  Page,  and  she  was  very 
much  interested  in  it.  Of  my  work  she 
liked  the  swinging  lantern  poem  best. 
Judge  Allen  and  my  mother  attended  col¬ 
lege  at  the  same  time.  She  thinks  Our 
Page  is  fine.”  And  we  all  grow  pen¬ 
sive,  trying  to  remember  what  we  had 
in  for  the  month  of  June. 

Closing  we  remind  you  of  the  eager 
teacher  waiting,  the  cobwebs  on  the  way 
to  school,  and  the  artistic  contours  of 
bunches  of  grapes.  Let  us  have  a  leaf 
from  your  real  life.  Send  all  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Iva  Unger,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  City,  by  the  fifth  of  the  month. 
Work  is  always  welcome,  but  if  sent 
later  must  be  held  over. 


“I  ve  been  intending  for  several  years 
to  send  something  in  and  become  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  Our  Page.  Now,  with  onlv 
three  more  years  before  20,  I  have  taken 
the  bull  by  the  horns,  or  time  by  the  fet¬ 
lock,  or  whatever  else  you  wish  and  be¬ 
gun.  Looking  over  Our  Page  last  Win¬ 
ter  while  1  was  away  at  college  has  giv¬ 
en  me  the  feeling  that  you  are  a  friendly, 
cheerful,  little  (?)  circle.”— Ruth  Stev¬ 
ens,  Connecticut. 

“I  certainly  am  sorry  to  see  Marion 
Wie thorn  go.  I  suppose  all  Our  Pagers 
say  that,  but  I'll  say  that  she  was  a 
great  help  in  making  Our  Page  a  suc¬ 
cess.  I  like  very  much  the  sketches  that 
Nancy  Perley  Miles  gives  about  British 
Columbia.  I  do  hope  she  will  write  some 
more  about  the  place  where  she  lives.” — • 
Frances  Feldman  (13),  Massachusetts. 

“I’m  visiting  my  grandmother  here  in 
Pennsylvania,  now.  This  house,  Dar- 
row's  Inn,  is  over  a  hundred  years  old 
and  has  been  an  inn  since  stage  coach 
days.  _  It  is  quite  large — nine  bedrooms, 
two  living-rooms,  an  enormous  dining¬ 
room  and,  of  course,  kitchen  and  bath¬ 
rooms.  It  is  located  on  U.  S.  Route  20. 
and  is  two  miles  east  of  the  Ohio  border.” 
— Jane  Goddard  (17),  Ohio. 

“I  enjoyed  the  letter  from  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  as  it  was  interesting  to  hear 
what  other  people  thought  of  us.  Look¬ 
ing  over  Our  Page  I  see  that  Marion 
Wiethorn  is  leaving  us.  I’m  really  sorry 
to  have  her  go,  as  we’ll  all  miss  her  great 
work  for  Our  Page.” — Norma  Di  Lauro 
(16),  New  York. 

“I  am  14  years  old  and  have  been  liv¬ 
ing  here  almost  two  years.  My  favorite 
pastime  is  sketching.  I  wish  that  some 
of  you  would  write  to  me.  I  live  three 
miles  from  Charlottesville,  and  have 
been  reading  Our  Page  for  several 
months.” — Charles  Mitchell,  Virginia. 

“We  drove  up  to  Willoughby  Lake  to¬ 
day  for  a  family  picnic.  It  is  lovely  up 
there— they  call  it  the  Lake  Lucerne  of 
America.  It  is  really  a  big  split  in  the 
mountains,  and  the  bottom  is  filled  with 
water  so  deep  in  some  places  that  it  has 
never  been  sounded.” — Eugenia  Powers, 
Vermont. 

“I  don't  see  how  anyone  could  help 
being  inspired  after  once  reading  Our 
Page.  This  is  the  result,  enclosed.  The 
freaks  were  made  by  my  four-year-old 
sister  Cynthia.” — Miriam  Kellogg,  New 
Hampshire. 
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Draicn  by  Frances  McCall  (17), 
Rhode  Island 

June  24. — At  last  I  have  time  to  breathe. 
These  last  two  weeks  have  been  hectic,  very. 
The  week  of  the  twelfth  was  the  hardest.  Mon¬ 
day  was  class  day,  and  what  a  class  day!  I, 
a  humble  junior  then,  sat  meekly  in  a  rear 
row  and  watched  the  seniors  do  themselves 
proud.  There  were  two  babies  in  the  row  back 
of  us.  Both  of  them  were  very  much  alive, 
and  told  the  world  all  about  it.  I  didn’t  hear 
a  word  of  the  class  prophecy,  but  the  mothers 
removed  their  little  blessings  before  the  will. 
Let  us  give  thanks  for  our  mercies.  The  eve¬ 
ning  of  class  day  the  beginning  French  class 
gave  a  beach  party.  I  was  invited,  and  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  meeting-place  in  high  spirits.  Then 
it  began  to  rain.  The  day  was  saved  when 
Eleanor  disclosed  that  we  were  to  have  the 
party  in  a  barn  in  case  of  rain.  We  did,  and 
we  had  fun,  too.  Of  course  we  toasted  hot 
dogs  and  marshmallows  on  long  sticks  over  a 
fire,  and  of  course  we  burnt  both  food  and  faces. 
That  was  part  of  the  fun.  Afterwards  we 
danced  a  Virginia  reel.  If  anyone  ever  says 
that  old-fashioned  dances  are  dignified,  do  some¬ 
thing  drastic.  I  should  like  to  assure  Jane 
Goddard  that  country  life,  as  typified  by  “tlis 
close  comfort  of  a  swinging  lantern,”  is  not 
always  as  peaceful  as  it  sounds,  especially  if 
the  night  is  dark,  the  journey  is  long,  and  the 
lantern  goes  out.  Believe  me,  I  know,  I’m  not 
criticizing  the  poem,  which  I  like  very  much; 
I  merely  state  a  fact. 

Comment.— Ariel,  I  know  just  how  you  feel. 
I  never  could  keep  a  resolution  either.  “Ozark,” 
I  have  you  spotted.  Lorena  Curry,  n’est-ee 
pas?  If  Flannelfeet  can  talk  French,  so  can  I. 
I  liked  Bonnie  Black’s  story  of  the  “Gila  Mon¬ 
ster. — “Jean.” 


June  21.— Helped  cultivate  the  potatoes  today. 
Such  times!  I  led  the  horse — or  rather  pushed! 
Daisy  does  not  seem  to  have  fallen  for  my 
sweet  and  lovely  character  and  charming  ways. 
It  was  a  long  struggle  up  one  row  and  down 
the  next.  She  is  rather  a  large  horse  and  while 
I  tried  hard  to  grow,  I  didn’t  succeed  in  get¬ 
ting  big  enough  to  shove  her  off  every  potato 
plant  that  she  stepped  on.  And  at  the  end  of 
each  row  she  made  a  frantic  plunge  into  the 
bushes  to  grab  a  short  lunch.  On  the  next  to 
the  last  plunge  she  stepped  onto  a  piece  of  loose 
bank  and  almost  fell  into  the  river,  and  in¬ 
cidentally  friend  Rommie  nearly  took  an  en¬ 
tirely  unexpected,  if  much  needed,  bath. 

June  27. — 

“I  say  that  yesterday  is  a  bucket  of  ashes, 

A  wind  gone  down  in  the  West.” 

AVho  wrote  it?  I  don’t  remember  but  I  can 
parody  it — disgracefully. 

Sis  enlisted  me  to  aid  in  the  mammoth  task 
of  getting  the  chickens  in.  We  keep  them  in 
the  granary  and  each  hen  spends  the  night  un¬ 
der  a  crate  since  they  have  the  habit  of  waking 
everybody  up  with  their  fights.  So  I  must  help 
her  catch  each  hen  and  put  her  under  her  coop. 
All  went  well.  Sis  stood  in  the  door  and  waved 
her  arms  while  I  tried  to  drive  the  hens  by 
her,  one  at  a  time.  It  worked  all  right  until 
we  got  to  the  last  hen  who  doubtless  had  an 
urge  to  stay  out  and  crow  over  her  imprisoned 
sisters.  At  any  rate  I  had  to  chase  her  round 
and  round  that  house  and  I  wonder  just  how 
many  boxes  and  barrels  came  tumbling  down  on 
my  head.  Finally  I  grabbed  her  by  the  tail. 
She  emitted  a  squawk  and  I  stood  gaping  at  a 
complete  set  of  tail  feathers  without  a  hen  at¬ 
tached  to  them. 

“Yesterday  is  a  handful  of  hen  feathers, 

A  hen  gone  out  of  the  door.” 

June  29. — An  imposition!  Actually  an  im¬ 
position  on  the  great,  the  only,  the  invincible 
Rommie!  The  honorable  parents  went  to  town 
and  left  little  Rommie  to  bake  the  bread!  Lit¬ 
tle  Rommie  felt  the  responsibility  heavily — be¬ 
sides  being  mad  about  it.  I  bet  I  peeked  under 
the  cover  a  dozen  times  to  see  if  it  was  “riz” 
enough.  Mother  said,  “Wait  until  it  has  doubled 
its  bulk  before  you  bake  it.”  How  did  it  look 
first?  Sis  was  no  help.  I  guess  she  went  for 
a  walk  when  she  found  out  that  there  was 
bread  in  the  air.  Anyway  she  was  absent. 
Finally  I  decided  that  it  had  increased  suf¬ 
ficiently  so  I  popped  it  into  the  oven.  Then 
I  went  out  to  turn  over  the  hay  in  the  door- 
yard  (why  not  raise  hay  there  when  the  best 
grass  on  the  farm  grows  in  the  dooryard?) 
Your  friend  and  fellow  sinner  Rommie  does  not 
push  lawn  mowers!  But  I  had  to  keep  dash¬ 
ing  into  the  house  to  peek  at  the  bread  and 
wonder  at  each  new  odor,  sound  and  appearance. 
By  slow  degrees  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
passed.  Didn’t  mother  say  that  it  had  to  bake 
only  three-quarters  of  an  hour  if  it  was  hot? 
Did  that  dubious  little  word  “hot”  refer  to  the 
oven  or  to  the  bread?  Of  course  it  must  mean 
the  oven,  so  out  it  comes.  I  dumped  it  on  the 
shelf  and  rolled  it  up  with  a  great  feeling  of 
relief.  Vowed  to  live  in  the  sugar  house  on 
bread  days  hereafter.  Then  home  came  the  hon¬ 
ored  parents  and  into  the  pantry  went  the  high¬ 
ly  respected  female  parent.  She  looks  at  the 
bread. 

“Rommie,  how  long  did  you  bake  this?” 

I  approached  with  caution  and  poke  an  in¬ 
quisitive  finger  at  one  loaf.  It  seems  rather 
hard  and  soggy.  I  leave  abruptly  and  am  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  startling  information  that  “hot” 
refers  to  the  condition  of  the  bread  itself — not 
to  the  temperature  of  the  oven.  Was  very  glad 
that  the  bread  did  not  follow  me  as  well! 

July  1.- — I  submitted  to  the  request  to  help 
proofread  the  tax  bills  with  pretty  good  grace. 
I  had  hit  upon  the  bright  idea  of  sing-songing 
the  figures  as  I  read  them  aloud.  Almost  put 
myself  to  sleep  but  my  will  power  was  greater 
than  theirs.  They  both  began  to  yawn  and 
pretty  soon  mother  said,  “Wake  up  in  10 
minutes  and  we’ll  finish  this.”  And  she  went 
to  bed.  Sis  took  the  opportunity  to  go  too, 
but  left  no  instruction  to  wake  her  up.  So  I 
whipped  out  the  volume  of  Dickens  that  I  am 
reading  and  got  so  interested  in  Quilp  and  his 
amazing  villainy  that  I  forgot — quite  accidental¬ 
ly  of  course — to  wake  them  up. — “Rommie.” 


July  4. — Rain  on  the  Fourth!  Talk  about 
tragedy!  Yes,  when  I  woke  up  this  morning  it 
Was  raining,  lightly,  it  is  true.  But  by  the 
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time  I  was  dressed  it  had  stopped,  and  though 
the  grass  was  wet  and  a  breeze  would  shake 
an  imitation  storm  from  the  trees,  everybody 
Was  shooting  off  firecrackers.  A  firecracker  ex¬ 
ploded  in  a  tin  coffee  can  always  makes  a  much 
louder  noise.  Not  much  work  to  do  today,  and 
I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  this  morning  typing, 
and  let  Dodo  make  all  the  big  noises  for  a 
while.  I  have  decided  that  I  would  like  to  be¬ 
come  an  editor.  (Does  anyone  know  how  much 
a  good  second-hand  printing  press  would  cost?) 
And  have  already  decided  on  the  name  for  my 

magazine.  It’s  to  be  -  but  that  would  be 

telling.  When  you  buy  a  magazine  on  some 
newsstand  and  see  the  name  of  an  old  Our 
I’age  contributor  proudly  blazoned  forth  as 
“Ye  Editor,”  you  will  know  all,  if  you  know 
what  I  mean.  At  present  it  is  merely  a  type¬ 
written  copy  and  an  idea  simmering  ambitiously 
in  my  brain.  But  it  must  simmer  for  a  few 
years,  at  least,  I’m  afraid.  College  comes 
next  September.  Yes,  I’ve  already  decided  on 
my  Alma  Mater.  The  application  is  going  in 
uext  week.  That  reminds  me— I  feel  like  rav¬ 
ing  about  three-cent  stamps.  If  my  income 
doesn’t  increase,  what  will  become  of  my  cor¬ 
respondence?  And  there’s  no  hope  for  my  in¬ 
come.  I’m  working  hard  these  days — yes,  I’m 
living  up  to  my  program  pretty  well.  Never¬ 
theless,  I’ve  found  time  to  read  some.  I  got 
“The  Book  of  Tish”  at  the  library  the  other 
night,  and  I’ve  been  laughing  ever  since.  I’m 
not  half  way  through,  but  those  three  old 
ladies  have  already  got  into  more  scrapes  than 
yours  truly  ever  did — I  mean  worse  scrapes. 
Well,  it  has  become  quite  sunny  this  afternoon. 
We  are  planning  some  more  fireworks  for  to¬ 
night.  Now,  listen,  everybody!  I  know  who 
Rommie  is!  Yes,  Flannelfeet,  you  would  ask 
Who!  But  let  this  hint  suffice:  “Rommie’s  mad, 
and  I  am  glad,  And  I  know  what  will  please 


her,  etc.”  Emphasis  on  the  pronoun.  AVhat’s 
this  about  someone  who  is  giving  a  clue  every 
month  to  his  identity?  Sounds  interesting.  I 
must  look  that  up.  Did  you  know  that  Sher¬ 
lock  Holmes  and  Philo  Vance  and — what’s  his 
name? — oh,  Jim  Ilanvey — were  my — er — second 
cousins — in  imagination?  But  here  is  Ariel, 
hunting  cap,  magnifying  glass  and  all — beware! 
of — “Ariel.” 


July  30. — I  am  only  making  an  entry  this 
month’s  diary  for  the  sole  purpose  of  congratu¬ 
lating  other  Our  Page  laborers.  I  must  say  I 
am  sorry  to  see  Marion  Wiethorn,  the  artist, 
has  left  us.  I  believe  I  see  where  Jane  Goddard 
may  turn  out  to  be  her  double.  Esther  Willis’ 
“Bobolink”  was  very  nicely  done.  Don’t  feel 
flattered,  Esther! 

Aug.  1. — Just  another  month  blowing  in. 
Plenty  of  work.  Zowie!  Didn’t  I  make  Flan¬ 
nelfeet  bristle  with  righteous  wrath?  Don’t  get 
so  liet  up  and  furious,  “F.”  I’m  only  guess¬ 
ing. — “Flame.” 


July  28. — It’s  pretty  hard  to  kill  a  cat,  so 
here  I  am  right  back  again  after  being  thrown 
out  (of  Our  Page)  for  several  months  now. 
Was  so  sure  to  see  “Joybelle”  in  Our  Page  in 
July  but  was  sadly  disappointed.  Now  if  I 
“purr”  real  nice  may  I  be  admitted  this  time? 
Went  for  raspberries  yesterday  and  was  caught 
in  a  rain  storm.  How  it  did  pour!  After  much 
scrambling  through  brush  and  briers  I  finally 
reached  the  barn  I  was  heading  for  (for  shel¬ 
ter).  In  my  hurry  I  fell  and  spilled  my  ber¬ 
ries.  Such  luck! 

Aug.  1. — Dear  me.  will  those  men  ever  come 
to  dinner?  I’m  nearly  starved  and  mother  says, 
“wait  just  a  little  and  maybe  they’ll  be  here 
(Continued  on  Page  734) 


Drawn  by  Frances  McCall  (17), 
Rhode  Island 

Song  of  Summer 


Golden  days — lazy  days — 

Through  the  purple  hills, 

Silver  nights — starlit  nights — 

Cry  of  whip-poor-wills. 

Summer — Summer — O  to  me 
All  your  days  are  harmony, 

And  the  night  a  silver  strain — 

With  sweet  monotony  of  rain. 

All  the  moon  is  twice  a  moon — 

All  the  stars  are  diamond  stars, 
And  the  planets’  golden  tune 
Echoes  from  the  sun  to  Mars. 

— Jane  E.  Goddard  (17),  Ohio. 


Sunset 

Watching,  I  saw  the  sun 
Cast  myriads  of  brilliant  rays 
Into  a  sky  of  azure  blue ; 

Sending  his  blessing 
Over  the  earth — 

In  his  glorious  way 
Bidding  me  good-night 
As  he  slipped  behind  the  hills. 
Leaving  them  gray  and  cold ; 

Day  was  done. 

— M.  Alicia  Winn  (15),  Maryland. 


Polly 

Human,  yet  a  bird. 

He  sits  whistling 
In  his  cage. 

Pausing  now  and  then  to  make 
A  sarcastic  remark  addressed 
To  a  member  of  the  family. 

But  at  dinner  time 
He  is  transformed,  into 
An  angel.  Honeyed  phrases, 

Eloquent  speeches,  and 
Rasping  soprano  singing. 

He  gets  his  supper 
And  eats  it  greedily, 

Making  chuckling  noises  in  his  throat. 
Then  he  sits  silent, 

Going  over  the  events  of  the  day  in  his 
mind ; 

Narrowing  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  as  the 
cat 

Inspects  him  with  paws  on  his  cage. 

At  bedtime,  he  again  appeals 
With  bird  eloquence, 

To  be  taken  to  bed,  like  others. 

Now  he  sits  whistling  in  his  cage 
With  the  radio. 

Foolish  bird ! 

— Elspeth  Field  (13),  New  York. 

I  Sit  and  Watch  the  Clouds 

I  sit  and  watch  the  changing  panorama 
of  the  sky, 

A  winged  steed,  a  flock  of  sheep,  and 
many  more  I  spy, 

And  in  the  distance  to  my  left  a  moun¬ 
tain  towers  high. 

While  below  a  lonely  river  wends  his  way 
in  majesty. 

The  sullen  sun  appears  from  the  dismal 
clouds  above, 

Brightening  all  the  fleecy  spires  casting 
shadows  each  in  mauve. 

Think  the  gods  themselves  must  dwell 
there, 

A  tribe  of  giants  lost  to  mirth, 

Bellowing  forth  that  fearful  rumbling 
We  call  thunder  here  on  earth! 

— By  Peggy  Thomforde  (15), 
Pennsylvania. 


New  Books  to  Read 

“Clear  Track  Ahead,”  Macmillan  Co., 
$2. — If  I  were  going  to  take  a  long  ride 
on  the  train  I  should  first  want  to  read 
“Clear  Track  Ahead,”  by  Henry  B.  Lent. 
Here  is  the  book  for  the  Third  Annual 
Tourists.  Of  course  it  is  said  to  be  for 
small  boys,  but  do  you  know  how  the  en¬ 
gineer  can  tell  that  all  is  safe?  What  do 
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the  red  and  green  signals  mean?  Grown 
people  ask  these  questions  dozens  of 
times.  What  is  the  block  system?  IIow 
do  the  men  in  the  towers  know  where  our 
train  is?  How  do  they  guide  us  through 
railroad  centers?  The  answers  are  all 
written  simply  and  clearly  and  illustrated 
by  hand  in  pen  and  ink  by  Earle  Wins¬ 
low.  ^  The  information  is  accurate.  Mr. 
Lent’s  book  lias  been  approved  by  engi¬ 
neers.  An  interesting  book  to  have 
around  the  house,  for  rainy  days.  Some 
day  I  hope  to  ride  on  a  train. — Elspetli 
Field  (13),  New  York. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Will  you  try  to  collect  the  enclosed 
bill,  $63.85?  I  have  tried  by  letter  to 
collect  but  he  does  not  answer  them.  I 
am  an  old  man  82  years  of  age,  and  have 
no  automobile,  and  as  Madison,  X.  .7.,  is 
about  50  miles  from  here,  1  cannot  get 
at  him  as  I  would  wish.  There  are  the 
facts  of  the  case :  Charles  Arteglier.  30 
North  St.,  Madison,  N.  J..  owns  a  fruit 
farm  and  peddles  fruit  and  poultry.  He 
has  a  good  connection  there.  lie  called 
on  me  October  17  with  a  large  truck. 
Painted  on  the  side  was  “Charles  Arte¬ 
glier  Fruit  and  Poultry  Dealer,  Madison, 
X.  .T.”  He  stated  he  had  been  buying 
poultry  from  my  daughter-in-law  all 
Summer  and  that  she  had  sent  him  to 
me  as  I  had  broilers  to  sell.  I  sold  him 
broilers  valued  at  $103.85.  When  he  got 
t  hem  on  the  truck  he  stated  he  had  only 
$40  with  him,  but  if  I  would  trust  him 
the  balance  of  the  account  he  would  give 
me  another  order  for  150  broilers  and 
pay  me  the  following  week  when  he 
would  come  and  pay  me  altogether.  I 
have  not  seen  nor  heard  from  him  since. 

New  Jersey.  c.  E.  W. 

We  have  tried  to  collect  this  account, 
but  could  get  no  response  from  Arteglier 
and  our  attorney  was  equally  as  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  He  reports  suit  would  not  be 
advisable. 

Can  you  tell  us  how  far  from  the  high¬ 
way  the  law  says  that  beehives  in  an 
apiary  must  be  placed?  Does  the  dis¬ 
tance  mean  from  the  center  of  the  high¬ 
way  or  does  it  mean  from  the  edge  of 
the  right  of  way?  Does  this  same  dis- 
tau  «  apply  to  a  line  fence  between  two 
rit rms  or  is  this  distance  more  or  less? 
We  have  rented  a  house  to  a  man  who 
keeps  bees,  and  information  regarding  the 
laws  concerning  bees  and  the  liability 
arising  from  passers-by  or  others  be¬ 
coming  stung  or  otherwise  injured  from 
same  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  us. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  is  the  owner  of  the 
bees  or  the  owner  of  the  land  liable  for 
damages,  or  are  they  both  jointly  liable? 

New  York.  e.  e.  l. 

AVe  are  advised  that  “The  courts  have 
held  invalid  all  city  and  town  ordinances 
declaring  that  bees  are  a  nuisance  in  the 
corporate  limits  of  a  city,  town  or  vil¬ 
lage  because  they  are  bees.  AA'liile  bees 
may  become  a  nuisance  because  of  spe¬ 
cific  and  individual  cases  of  carelessness 
or  negligence  tliey  are  not  a  nuisance  be¬ 
cause  they  are  bees,  either  in  the  city  or 
in  the  country.  No  ordinance  in  a  city, 
town  or  village  declaring  that  bees  must 
be  removed  from  such  a  municipality  is 
constitutional  and  the  courts  have  so 
held.”  In  the  keeping  of  the  bees  one 
must  not  be  negligent  or  careless.  There 
is  no  law  regulating  the  distance  of  the 
hives  from  a  line  fence  or  roadway. 

Can  you  help  me  as  you  did  some  of 
your  other  subscribers?  Christmas  week 
I  sent  with  a  neighbor  2S  holly  wreaths. 
He  took  turkeys.  He  received  his  check. 

I  received  nothing.  I  wrote  to  the  deal¬ 
ers  ;  they  do  not  even  answer.  I  have 
been  dealing  with  them  before,  always 
got  my  cheek.  This  time  I  was  to  have 
15  cents  each.  I  told  the  man  with  the 
turkeys  to  take  them  to  Copple  Bros., 
212  Edgemont  Ave.,  Chester,  Pa.  j.  A. 

Delaware. 

I  am  enclosing  an  account  I  shipped 
on  commission  October  19.  1931,  two 
crates  of  12  dozen  celery  to  Copple  Bros., 
Chester,  Pa.,  and  have  written  them,  but 
cannot  get  any  reply.  L.  F.  B. 

New  Y'ork. 

AA’e  can  get  no  reply  to  our  letters  to 
this  concern.  The  record  speaks  for  it¬ 
self. 

Bill  is  enclosed  against  AVm.  S.  Barnes, 
289  Columbus  Ave.,  New  York  City,  his 
business  address.  His  home  address  is 
251  South  Grand  Ave.,  Baldwin,  L.  I.  I 
have  shipped  him  eggs  for  a  year,  and 
he  never  took  advantage  of  my  credit 
plan  of  over  a  week  or  two.  I  thought 
sure  he  would  send  check  for  the  $S5.20 
but  two  or  three  bills  have  no  effect. 
Please  go  after  this  in  dead  earnest,  no 
matter  what  it  costs.  The  express  bills 
are  enclosed  for  each  shipment.  He  gave 
me  his  reference  as  Anthony  Paglievi, 
Northvale,  N.  J.  I  ship  this  Paglievi 
eggs.  Your  services  will  be  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated  but  I  do  not  ask  you  to  collect 
for  nothing.  «t.  H.  M. 

New  York. 

AAre  never  have  any  bill  to  render  for 
our  help.  AVe  are  not  always  successful 
and  in  this  case  Mr.  Barnes  appears  ut¬ 
terly  indifferent,  and  makes  no  attempt 
to  pay  the  claim,  and  does  not  reply  to 
any  letters  Last  letter  was  returned  be¬ 
cause  the  post  office  could  not  locate 
him. 

In  a  current  magazine  article  Gover¬ 
nor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  criticizes  the 
Federal  administration  for  not  putting 
a  stop  to  the  sale  of  worthless  or  over¬ 


priced  securities.  Isn’t  this  as  much  the 
duty  of  the  State  administration  as  of 
the  Federal  government?  If  so  isn't  the 
Governor  himself  as  much  to  blame  as 
President  Hoover?  Please  explain. 

New  York.  e.  g.  f. 

The  Federal  government  has  jurisdic¬ 
tion  only  when  the  transactions  involve 
interstate  actions  and  when  the  mails 
have  been  used  to  defraud.  The  latter 
offense  is  difficult  to  prove,  and  ordinary 
offenses  are  largely  worked  out  by  local 
intrastate  sales. 

The  States  are  primarily  responsible 
for  the  losses  and  swindles  through 
worthless  stock  and  bond  promotions.  It 
is  under  State  laws  that  the  corpora¬ 
tions  responsible  for  these  promotions 
are  organized.  They  are  creatures  of  the 
States,  and  subject  to  control  by  them. 
This  promotion  business  is  wide  open 
right  here  in  New  York.  In  very  re¬ 
cent  yeai’s  hundreds  of  millions  of  such 
promotions  operated  in  New  York  in 
real  estate  bonds.  Many  are  in  default 
now.  More  will  be  later.  Every  person 
of  experience  knew  that  the  small  in¬ 
vestor  was  in  peril.  This  department 
alone  repeatedly  warned  them.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  government  could  not  control  this 
traffic.  The  State  of  New  York  might 
have  done  so  by  the  police  powers  within 
its  own  borders.  It  did  nothing  to  fore¬ 
stall  the  evil.  New  York  and  other 
States  are  doing  a  little  to  check  the 
fraud  in  worthless  security  promotions, 
but  none  of  them  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
evil.  Any  effective  control  of  worthless 
security  sales  would  put  a  curb  on  the 
AYall  Street  Stock  Exchange,  but  Albany 
is  not  throwing  any  monkey  wrenches 
into  the  AArall  Street  machinery. 

A  local  egg  buyer  is  taking  a  two-cent 
check  tax  out  of  each  farmers’  egg  check. 
Has  he  a  right  to  do  this?  I  claim  the 
bank  is  supposed  to  take  this  tax  out 
of  the  buyer's  check  and  that  it  should 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  farmer’s  check 
that  be  receives  for  eggs.  mrs.  a.  n. 
New  York. 

No  man  has  a  legal  right  to  deduct 
the  two-cent  government  tax  from  a  bill 
to  be  paid  by  check.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  are  not  obliged  to  accept  his 
check  in  payment  for  eggs.  It  is  not  a 
legal  tender.  You  are  within  your  legal 
rights  to  demand  legal  tender  money.  Of 
course,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  refuse  a 
check  or  currency,  which  is  not  a  legal 
tender,  but  the  buyer  has  no  legal  right 
to  pass  this  check  stamp  tax  on  to  the 
producer. 

Dec.  14.  1931,  I  shipped  a  case  of  eggs 
(30  dozen)  by  express  to  Blattman  Bros., 
344  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y'., 
but  up  to  this  writing  I  have  never  re¬ 
ceived  an  acknowledgment  of  same  nor 
have  I  received  their  remittance  for  the 
value  of  said  case  which  is  $6.92.  I 
have  written  them  from  time  to  time,  but 
they  do  not  reply,  and  I  would  thank 
you,  therefore,  to  find  out  for  me,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  if  the  aforementioned  firm  is 
reliable,  and  would  appreciate  anything 
you  may  be  able  to  do  to  secure  payment. 
New  York.  mrs.  r.  t. 

Blattman  Bros,  have  moved  and  left 
no  forwarding  address  and  no  trace  of 
their  whereabouts.  AATe  found  no  rating 
for  them  and  they  were  not  bonded. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Barren  Island  suit?  I  understand  a  de¬ 
cision  has  been  rendered  stating  no 
awards  will  be  made.  s.  A. 

New  York. 

'Tbe  claimants  lost  in  this  suit;  $7,- 
000.000  had  been  awarded  some  200 
claimants  in  condemnation  proceedings 
for  underwater  land  on  Barren  Island 
which  had  been  filled  in  by  the  city.  Jus¬ 
tice  Fawcett  ruled  that  these  claimants 
were  only  squatters,  and  had  no  right  to 
the  land,  and  the  only  reason  awards 
had  been  granted  was  because  no  one 
had  disputed  their  claims.  No  patent 
of  the  island  was  ever  granted  by  the 
State  of  New  York.  It  was  never  grant¬ 
ed  by  any  colonial  patent  of  the  Dutch 
or  English  period.  This  disposes  of  an¬ 
other  of  the  many  claims  for  “estates” 
and  “lands”  claimed  to  be  granted  under 
patent  or  charter  and  it  shows  the  in¬ 
advisability  of  putting  up  money  to  con¬ 
test  or  prove  such  claims. 


“And  you  say  that  Brownley  was  cured 
of  a  bad  attack  of  insomnia  by  sugges¬ 
tion?”  “Yes — purely  by  suggestion!  His 
wife  suggested  that  since  he  could  not 
sleep  he  might  as  well  sit  up  and  amuse 
the  baby.  It  worked  like  a  charm!” — 
Good  Health. 


Wheat  Harvest 

AA'hat  farm  scene  offers  greater  inspira¬ 
tion  than  wheat  harvest?  The  sentiment 
surrounding  the  growing  and  harvesting 
of  this  grain  seems  to  be  as  old  as  the 
human  race.  No  doubt  this  comes  about 
because  of  the  importance  of  wheat  in 
our  food  supply. 

AA’heat  is  one  of  the  most  important 
crops  in  the  United  States.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  because  so  many  farmers  grow 
it,  because  it  plays  a  leading  part  in  our 
domestic  commerce  and  because  it  is  the 
national  bread  crop. 

In  some  areas  wheat  is  almost  the 
only  source  of  income  on  farms.  This  was 
true  in  certain  parts  of  New  York  State 
a  generation  or  two  ago.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  A'alley  was  the  granary  of  the 


East.  Most  of  the  wheat  grown  on  the 
farms  in  that  section  was  used  to  supply 
the  New  York  City  market. 

AA’ith  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal 
wheat  growing  moved  rapidly  into  the 
Genesee  Valley  of  AA'estern  New  York. 
It  still  is  an  important  crop  in  that 
section,  though  it  is  far  less  important 
than  it  was  80  years  ago. 

In  time  of  war  the  supply  of  wheat 
is  a  matter  of  great  concern.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  wheat  is  as  essential  as  muni¬ 
tions  to  win  a  war.  In  1916  the  United 
States  produced  the  largest  crop  of 
wheat  on  record.  In  that  year  the  cen¬ 
sus  report  shows  the  production  of  over 
one  billion  bushels  of  wheat.  The  next 
largest  crop  was  produced  in  1920  when 
the  census  reported  968.000,000  bushels 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

AA'heat  production  began  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  as  early  as  1618  in  the  Vir- 
ginia  Colony.  In  George  AVashington’s 
time  we  see  the  increasing  importance  of 
wheat  as  a  cash  crop  of  the  Virginia 
Colony.  It  was  rapidly  replacing  to¬ 
bacco  as  a  cash  crop,  or  more  exactly,  as 
a  crop  for  barter.  The  implements  of 
production  in  those  days,  the  sickle  and 
flail,  prevented  the  development  of  wheat 
growing  on  a  large  scale.  The  building 
of  the  canals  and  later  the  building  of 
tbe  railroads  carried  the  center  of  wheat 
production  to  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Now  Kansas  leads  in  the  production  of 
wheat  and  in  1930  Kansas  and  the  three 
States  directly  north  of  it  produced  over 
one-third  of  the  total  crop  in  the  United 
States.  l.  h.  w. 


Boys  and  Girls 

My  Diary 

(Continued  from  Page  733) 

before  long.”  They’ve  been  out  all  morning 
hunting  the  calves  that  got  out  of  the  pasture. 
Here  it  is  two  o’clock  and  they  are  not  here 
yet!  Oh,  oh!  hope  they  take  their  lunch  with 
them  next  time. — -“Joybelle.” 


•Tuly  29. — Mother  isn’t  feeling  well  today. 
Cleaned  seven  rooms  and  I’m  rather  tired.  One 
doesn’t  realize  how  much  work  mother  does 
until  she’s  ill.  Almost  poked  the  broom  han¬ 
dle  through  the  mirror.  Whew!  I  don’t  want 
seven  years  of  bad  luck. 

July  30. — Certainly  is  a  grand  day  to  be 
glad  in.  Borrowed  Ralph’s  bicycle — regardless 
of  the  fact  that  I  had  Dot’s  pajamas  on — and 
started  down  the  road.  Oh,  it’s  great  to  fly 
through  space  like  a  bird!  Was  brought  back 
to  eartli  with  a  smack  when  a  flare  of  the 
pajama  leg  caught  in  the  chain  and  dumped  me 
into  the  gutter.  My  knee  was  skinned  and 
bleeding,  but — the  pajamas!  I  can  assure  you 


I  didn’t  think  about  flying  on  my  way  back. 
Wait  till  “Sister”  finds  out! 

July  31. — Enjoyed  a  long  swim.  Dot  fcisnt 
discovered  the  pajamas  yet.  Heaven  help  um 
now  if  she  does.  Was  playing  “O  Sole  Min’ 
like  “Rubinoff”  and  Dot  was  playing  on  the 
piano  when  my  A  string  broke  and  popped  her 
on  tlie  nose.  Can  you  imagine,  she  had  the 
nerve  to  say  I  did  it  on  purpose!  Oh,  dear! 
it  seems  as  if  I’m  always  getting  into  trouble! 

Comments. — Aunt  and  I  have  made  up,  “Mys- 
trious,”  although  the  circumstances  were  rather 
peculiar.  Anna  the  Cook,  I  can  sympathize, 
brothers  can  be  worse  than  the  plague !— “Huc¬ 
kleberry.” 


July  30. — Canned  peas  and  beans  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  weeded  the  garden  in  the  afternoon.  It 
is  surprising  how  much  faster  the  weeds  grow 
than  the  vegetables.  Also  in  what  abundance. 
Bud  and  the  rest,  or  to  be  exact,  and  some 
brothers  worked  in  the  hayfield  until  dusk  so 
Dad,  Jack,  John  and  I  milked  the  cows.  Dad 
milked  12,  John  nine.  Jack  four  and  I  nine. 
The  colt  kept  sticking  her  head  in  the  cow 


stable  through  an  open  door  after  apples.  I 
gave  her  one  every  few  minutes.  I  decided  to 
get  on  her  back  and  have  a  ride,  but  she  de¬ 
cided  otherwise.  I  managed  to  mount  and  also 
to  take  an  unusual  dive. 

Aug.  1. — Went  to  the  village  today  and  saw 
a  lot  of  Indians.  An  Indian  reservation  is 
springing  up  near  the  village  so  Indians  are 
getting  to  be  quite  a  common  sight.  Bud  says 
some  night  we  will  wake  up  with  out  scalps 
off  if  I  don’t  start  locking  the  doors. 

In  the  evening  all  of  us  were  out  doors  un¬ 
der  the  grape  arbor  and  I  saw  a  large  brown 
worm  crawling  up  the  pole.  I  forgot  about  it 
for  a  while  but  in  a  minute  I  felt  something 
slide  down  my  neck.  I  jumped  and  nearly 
ripped  my  dress  to  get  at  that  worm.  Finally 
I  got  it  but  it  was  a  grape.  All  I  can  say  is. 
some  people’s  sense  of  humor  doesn’t  agree 
with  mine! — “Anna  the  Cook.” 


July  19. — Up  early.  Cherry  picking  today. 
Cool  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  but 
about  noon  it  was  getting  so  hot  that  the  min¬ 
utes  just  before  noon  seemed  like  hours.  Oh, 
and  those  dear  cherries!  They  weren't  quite 
ripe  and  what  a  job  to  pick  pitless  cherries. 
I  picked  a  cherry,  the  pit  remained  on  the 
tree,  the  juice  ran  all  over  my  hand,  what  was 
left  I  put  in  my  basket  to  send  to  the  canning 
factory.  What  a  juicy,  sticky,  shiny  job  to 
pick  sour  cherries  that  aren’t  ripe.  Had  to 
pick  because  the  canning  factory  said  so.  Later, 
we  won’t  have  to  pick  again  for  a  couple  of 
days.  The  canning  factory  decided  they  were 
too  green,  I  mean  the  cherries. 

July  22. — Picked  today  after  the  rain.  The 
rain  helped  to  give  us  a  bath  together  With 
the  juice  of  the  cherries.  It  was  hot  all  day, 
hot.  hot — hot!  Am  I  tired,  or  am  I  tired? 

July  31. — It  was  very  cool  this  morning  but 
towards  noon  it  was  positively  warm!  Had 
company  in  the  afternoon.  Spent  the  time  sit¬ 
ting  around  on  the  lawn  under  the  shade  of 
the  maple  trees  talking.  The  end  of  another 
month.  How  time  flies! 

Added  note:  About  8:00  we  all  went  out  and 
ate  watermelons  and  English  walnuts  grown 
around  here. — “Sally.” 


Aug.  1. — For  once  I’m  thankful  that  I’ve  not 
been  able  to  afford  a  new  bathing  suit  since 
sunbacks  became  respectable.  With  a  sunback 
suit,  I'd  now  be  suffering  from  a  much  vaster 
burn  than  I  now  have.  Perhaps  some  day  I'll 
learn  that  wearing  my  bathing  suit  while  doing 
the  entire  washing  is  not  the  least  painful  way 
of  acquiring  a  tan.  My  washing  did  give  me 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  boys  set  off  to  the 
berry  pastures  without  me.  Happy  days  are 
here  again! 

Aug.  2. — Praises  be,  I  don’t  believe  it’s  going 
to  blister;  at  least  it  hasn’t  yet.  Finished  the 
ironing,  to  mother’s  evident  surprise.  Thinned 
and  transplanted  a  good  deal  in  my  flower  gar¬ 
den  again  tonight.  Everybody  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  lias  heard  I’m  trying  to  start  a  garden. 
At  least,  that’s  what  one  would  surmise  by 
all  the  seeds  and  slips  and  seedlings  that  have 
been  sent  in.  Trouble  is  I’ll  soon  have  to 
start  a  new  patch  to  accommodate  everything. 
Goodness  knows,  this  one  small  bed  keeps  me 


Boys  and  Girls 

Arkansas  Diary 

Aug.  1. — Oh,  please  don’t  touch  my 
back.  A  new  bathing  suit  with  a  lower 
back  and  a  long  afternoon  swim  did  the 
trick.  I  had  thought  my  tan  complete. 

You  know,  I’m  contemplating  another 
thrill.  Why  not  travel  with  the  basket- 
makers?  A  one-horse  rig  with  a  tent 
house  set  on  is  their  home.  Split  white 
oak  gathered  from  the  north  side  of  a 
hill  makes  their  baskets.  What  fun  to 


travel  along  trading  baskets  for  fruit, 
vegetables,  butter  and  money  when  they 
can  get  it.  Then  camping  by  some  shady 
creek  while  gathering  timber.  They  use 
a  pocket  knife  and  butcher  knife  to  shave 
it  down.  They  certainly  live  a  gipsy  life. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  dad’s  who  in¬ 
stead  of  plowing  corn  quote  Burns  over 
the  division  fence?  Just  because  they 
both  happen  to  be  Irish.  Pat  Carlos,  an 
old  showman  and  clog  dancer,  now  70 
years  old,  has  settled  down  to  spend  his 
declining  years  in  the  Ozarks  as  our 
neighbor.  Daddy  and  he  are  both  lovers 
of  good  poetry. 

The  blackberry  season  is  almost  over 
and  I  for  one  am  glad,  blackberry  briars 
and  ehiggers  are  not  to  my  liking.  How¬ 
ever,  I’ll  enjoy  the  blackberries  enough 


Drawn  by  Frances  McCall  (17), 
New  York 

this  Winter.  The  canning  factory  has 
started  canning  tomatoes.  There  are 
women  and  girls  walking  as  much  as  five 
miles  to  get  to  work.  Carloads  are  com¬ 
ing  as  far  as  10  miles.  They  get  four 
cents  a  bucket  and  buckets  heaped  way 
up  to  boot.  So  far  there  has  been  only 
a  couple  of  hours’  work  each  morning, 
yet  there  have  been  over  200  there  for 
each  little  run.  As  the  tomatoes  ripen 
there  will  be  more  work  each  day. — 
Lorene  Curry,  Arkansas. 


Jokes 

Teacher :  “Now  Gerald,  spell  needle.” 

Gerald:  “N-e-i-d-l-e,  needle.” 

Teacher:  “Wrong.  There  is  no  T  in 
needle.” 

Gerald :  “Well,  ’taint  a  good  needle, 
then.” — Sent  by  Velma  Dusbabek,  Okla¬ 
homa. 


A  man  touring  Europe  sent  back  a 
post-card  bearing  this  message:  “Dear 
Son :  On  the  other  side  you  will  see  a 
picture  of  the  rock  from  which  the  Spar¬ 
tans  used  to  throw  their  defective  chil¬ 
dren.  Wish  you  were  here.  Your  Dad.” 
— Sent  by  Molly  Darlow  (13),  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


Drawn  by  Elsie  Polsin  (18),  New  York 


CONTRIBUTORS’  LIST 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  in  Our  I’age  this  month. 

New  York. — Anna  Yurkeweez,  Martha  Cairns 
(16),  Carl  Prentiss,  John  Butler  (11),  Lucy 
Weatlierup  (15),  Vera  Gull  (13),  Olga  Gull 
(10),  ‘Teresa  Prinzing  (17),  Ruth  Spicer  (14), 
Miriam  Huschle  (14),  Victor  Field  (13).  Ellen 
Bowman  (15),  James  Hamilton  (14).  Dorothy 
Huekvale  (18),  Edna  Tenhagen  (16),  ‘Elsie 
I’olzin,  Edith  Frugoli,  Alfred  Willmot  (9), 
Bertha  Wilson,  ‘Elspeth  Field,  ‘Eleanor  Weav¬ 
er.  ‘Charlotte  Dolly. 

Pennsylvania. — ‘Erma  Ilershey,  Esther  Ket¬ 
tering  (16),  Louise  Scoville  (13),  Isabel  Sco- 
ville  (8),  ‘Claris  Ilowlet  (18).  Arthur  Scholl 
(14),  Mary  Ann  Hurcula,  Melvin  Geiser  (13), 
‘Edna  Wynick,  Elsie  Springer  (19),  Gerald 
Fisher. 

New  Jersey. — May  Stenger  (12),  Rose  Freed¬ 
man.  Marion  Glaspey.  Olga  Nicklovic  (16), 
Rachel  Wilbert  (5),  ‘Hedwig  Stoss. 

Connecticut. — Julia  Jakbowski.  Regina  Pos- 
temsky  (14).  Paul  Wetterman  (18),  Helen  Han¬ 
sen  (14),  Margaret  Stevenson.  Natalie  Lutsky 
(13),  ‘Emily  Pomaski,  Ruth  Stevens  (17), 
Silvio  Bedini  (14),  Ethel  Seidman  (16). 

Massachusetts. — Molly  Darlon  (13),  Marcia 
Hadley  (12),  Florence  Wiggins  (11),  Beryl 
Wilbur  (13),  ‘Frances  Feldman,  Madeline 
Smith. 

New  Hampshire.— Miriam  Kellogg,  Dorothy 
Critchett  (11). 

Rhode  Island. — Elizabeth  Dennis,  ‘Frances 
McCall  (16). 

Maryland. — ‘Mary  Gelletly,  ‘Alice  Winn  (15). 

Ohio. — Sarah  Ziegler  (13),  Lois  Kutz  (15). 

Arkansas. — Lilian  Curry  (14),  Lorene  Curry. 

Maine. — Dorothy  Parkliurst. 

Vermont. — Hester  Carver. 

Virginia. — Betty  LeFevre  (17). 

Delaware. — Myrtle  Duke. 


POULTRY  MAN,  20  YEARS’  experience,  wants 
position.  BOX  343,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


FARM-HAND  WANTS  job,  dairy  and  poultry 
experience,  caretaker;  reference;  space  for 
car.  GEO.  MARSH,  218  Greenwich  Ave., 
Goshen,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  WITH  25  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  poultry,  including 
estate  and  farm  management;  wife  fine  cook 
and  housekeeper:  small  salary.  ADVERTISER 
4335,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  TROTESTANT  woman,  30;  plain 
cooking,  sewing,  cleaning,  care  of  children; 
responsible;  expect  fair  wages.  ADVERTISER 
4336,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  wishes  position  taking  care  of 
children  or  housework;  experienced.  MAR¬ 
JORIE  BRODOCK,  Route  5,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


FOREST  RANGER  and  caretaker  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  country  place;  German  trained,  35 
years,  married,  childless;  good  dog  trainer, 
pheasant  breeder;  also  German-Ameriean  trained 
gardener,  all  branches;  able  to  build  up  new 
place,  handle  help;  wife  housekeeper,  first-class 
cook  for  week-end  or  garden  help;  wages  $135, 
furnished  house,  heat,  light;  new  place  pre¬ 
ferred;  interview  desired.  ADVERTISER  4337, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  THOROUGHLY  competent,  re¬ 
liable,  wishes  position.  ADVERTISER  4339, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  WOMAN,  35,  with  individuality, 
would  like  good  position;  experienced  cook 
and  housekeeper.  BOX  103,  Richford,  N.  Y. 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  for  correspondents  under  the  above 
heading  should  be  mailed  to  this  office  in  care 
of  Iva  Unger.  Remember  that  unstamped  en¬ 
velopes  cannot  be  mailed. 

Gerald  Fisher,  Pennsylvania;  Sonja  Carloon 
(13),  New  Jersey;  Lilian  Curry  (14),  Arkansas. 


Yankee  Painter  EaYnl  *21? 

Month  of  September  Only.  Made  of 
Lead,  Zinc,  Tinting  Colors,  Linseed  Oil. 

A.  S.  INGRAHAM  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


F  I  C  f  \  M  Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 

acid,  odorless,  indistructible.  15year 
life.  Guaranteed.  150  ampere  cell,  S1.90.  Other  sizes. 
Generating  Plant  Bargains.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  45  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


WOMAN  DESIRES  position  as  tutor  or  child 
nurse.  MARY  S.  SNIVELY,  Greeneastle,  Pa. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  with  college  training  in 
botony,  wants  work  with  florist  or  seed  house; 
some  experience.  ADVERTISER  4340,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager  or  herdsman,  Da¬ 
nish,  married,  desires  position  on  high-class 
dairy  farm,  Guernsey  or  Jersey  preferred;  pres¬ 
ent  position  11%  years;  can  furnish  best  refer¬ 
ences:  life  experience:  A.  R.  work  a  specialty. 
ADVERTISER  4341.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  GARDENER,  handy  with  tools;  wife, 
cook-houseworker;  want  work;  moderate 
wages.  Address  G.  H.,  Eldred,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  38  YEARS,  single,  no  drinker,  wants  a 
job  on  a  chicken  farm,  no  experience;  state 
wages.  Address  ADVERTISER?  4342,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Y12  Room  House,  1  acre  land,  H  mile 
small  village,  53  miles  N.  Y.  City— 
’  55,000,  half  cash.  Electricity 

available.  HARRY  VAIL  -  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


IF  INTENDING — Buying  Good  Book,  Stationery,  Ice 
Cream,  etc.  Store  in  country  town;  little  hit  by  the  de¬ 
pression.  Inquire  Mrs.  O.  Wegmann,  Germantown,  N.Y 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Live  young  man  of  good  habits, 
faithful  and  trusty,  that  loves  the  farm,  in¬ 
terested.  in  dairying  and  poultry,  for  general 
farming;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4332,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  middle-aged  man  who 
understands  care  and  feeding  of  Guernsey 
cattle,  maintaining  high  production  in  up-to- 
date  commercial  farm  producing  raw  milk; 
state  wages,  references,  only  an  energetic  re¬ 
liable  man  with  thorough  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  cows  need  apply.  ADVERTISER  4334, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  MIDDLE-AGED  man,  farmer,  that  has 
no  home,  don’t  smoke  or  drink,  good  refer¬ 
ences,  for  board  and  a  little  money.  Write, 
R.  VAN  ALLER,  R.  D.  1,  Box  3,  Middleburg, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to  keep  house, 
one  that  appreciates  good  home  instead  of 
high  wages.  ORA  J.  MOSKER,  Box  122,  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  farm  who 
understands  raising  mushrooms  in  cellars. 
WILBUR  STRICKLAND,  R.  4,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Earnest,  willing  single  man,  no  to¬ 
bacco  or  liquor;  must  know  how  to  milk:  if 
you  have  experience  and  not  afraid  of  work, 
no  soft  job:  references.  ADVERTISER  4357, 
cart  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED,  CAPABLE,  middle-aged  woman, 
wishes  position  housekeeper,  companion  to 
lady  or  couple;  can  drive  car.  ADVERTISER 
4343,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE,  with  energy  and 
ability:  wife  excellent  housekeeper,  good  plain 
cook;  husband  competent  farmer,  dairyman,  gar¬ 
dener.  honest,  reliable,  efficient.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4344,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  HERDSMAN,  17  years  with  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  showing,  testing,  expert  calf- 
raiser;  references.  ADVERTISER  4345,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  SINGLE,  16  years’  dairying,  ex¬ 
pert  calf-raiser,  feeding,  testing,  showing, 
references.  ADVERTISER  4346,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN,  AVIFE.  Germans,  forties,  experienced, 
cook,  chamber,  laundry  work,  useful  house¬ 
man,  local  chauffeur,  wish  take  care  friendly, 
quiet-living  elderly  family,  real  country,  year 
round:  please  state  wages:  flood  home.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4347,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  AVOMAN  wishes  care  country  home, 
or  as  housekeeper  business  people,  teachers. 
BOX  49,  Norwood,  N.  J. 


HOUSE  PAINTING,  interior  decorating  done 
by  day,  contract  or  steady;  fine  recommenda¬ 
tions.  JOHN  TIMMER,  Darlington  Ave.,  Ram¬ 
sey,  N.  J. 


DAIRYMAN,  SINGLE,  understands  care  of  cat¬ 
tle,  good  buttermaker,  also  general  work:  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  4349,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARPENTER  AND  HANDYMAN  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  year  round.  ADA'ERTISER  4351,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  24,  strong,  healthy,  desires 
work  on  farm  in  exchange  for  board;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADA’ERTISER  4352,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  CHAUFFEUR,  well  acquainted 
with  repairs  and  garden  work;  German,  sin¬ 
gle;  wants  position.  KARL  DUHME,  care 
Chris  Kampen,  Nursery  Man,  Little  Falls,  N.  J, 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position,  milker,  useful 
man;  references.  ADA’ERTISER  4353,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  AA’ITH  three  grown  sons,  Hol¬ 
landers,  wishes  to  work  good-sized  dairy  farm, 
grade  A  or  certified;  share,  wages  or  any  fair 
conditions;  build  up  your  place.  ADA’ERTISER 
4354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  D  ANISH,  no  children,  desire  position 
on  farm  or  private  estate;  man,  life  exped¬ 
ience;  wife,  housekeeper  and  cook.  ADA'ERTIS¬ 
ER  4360,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  COOK-HOUSEKEEPER,  German, 
Protestant,  wishes  position.  ADA’ERTISER 
4361,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  herdsman,  single,  on 
modern  dairy  farm.  Northwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  producing  grade  A  milk,  50  cows;  give 
age,  references  as  to  experience,  ability  and 
character  and  wages  expected.  ADA’ERTISER 
4356,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  wants  work;  thor¬ 
ough,  all  around  experience;  first-class  ref¬ 
erences.  ADA’ERTISER  4188,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MANAGER,  LIFETIME  practical,  scientific  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches;  psychological  moment, 
profitable  industrial  farming.  ADA’ERTISER 
4216,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  with  family  wants  steady 
position,  gamekeeper  or  caretaker;  good  ref¬ 
erence;  back  areas  no  objection.  ADVERTISER 
4206,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT-GROAVER,  PRACTICAL,  technical,  20 
years’  sound  experience,  married,  family,  col¬ 
lege  graduate;  open  to  consider  proposition  be¬ 
fore  AA'inter.  ADVERTISER  4244,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  milker-dairyman,  desires 
position  on  private  estate;  will  also  care  for 
chickens  and  drive  car;  please  state  wages  and 
work  in  first  letter.  ADA’ERTISER  4295,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 170-acre  valley  farm,  on  hard¬ 
surfaced  road,  good  buildings,  electricity,  ex¬ 
cellent  spring  water,  modern  plumbing,  produc¬ 
tive  soil,  bard  and  soft  wood  lumber,  with  or 
without  stock  and  tools;  attractive  price  to  set¬ 
tle  estate.  OSCAR  C.  LAMSON,  Adrnr.,  Ran¬ 
dolph  Center,  Vt. 


45-ACRE  FARM,  18-room  house,  running  water, 
cow  barn,  good  orchard,  trout  stream;  2  % 
miles  from  town;  low  price  for  quick  sale. 
ELMER  G.  FISHER,  Madison,  N.  Y. 


360-ACRE  DAIRY  and  general  crop  farm.  Madi¬ 
son  County,  N.  Y. ;  centrally  located  between 
Syracuse.  Utica  and  Norwich:  numerous  nearby 
towns  and  market  centers:  well  balanced  farm; 
40  to  50-cow  capacity;  Alfalfa  does  well  here; 
10-room  2%-story  house,  porch,  furnace  heat, 
well  water,  shaded  lawn;  100-ft.  barn  with  ell, 
concrete  stable,  60  tie-ups;  other  buildings; 
$5,500;  investigate  long-term,  easy-payment 
plan;  free  circular  describing  this  and  other 
farms.  Inquire,  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Free  and  clear  farm,  Northwestern 
Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  near 
village:  exchange  for  2  apartment  bouses,  6 
apartments  each;  gross  income  $5,040;  larger 
income  possible;  hour  from  New  York;  investi¬ 
gation  invited.  FRED  J.  GURLEY,  Owner, 
Bonus  St.,  New  Canaan,  Conn, 


VILLAGE  POULTRY,  dairy  and  crop  farm,  in 
fine  N.  E.  village,  near  Portland;  9  rooms,  75 
acres,  good  condition,  modern  conveniences;  ex¬ 
cellent  schools  and  roads;  $4,750;  real  value  for 
quick  sale;  with  equipment  and  market  cus¬ 
tomers,  $5,750.  AVM.  C.  IIAAVKES,  Windham 
Center,  Me. 


WANTED — Abandoned  farm,  50  miles  from 
Paterson;  water;  preferably  Orange  County. 
N.  Y.;  must  be  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 
4333,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CALIFORNIA  RARE  plant  farm,  lovely  home, 
glass  houses,  out-door  work,  good  living  for 
family,  mostly  mail-order  business.  ROUTE  3. 
Box  746B,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


I' OR  SALE — 237-acre  farm,  well  located,  in 
Kent  County,  Maryland.  P.  O.  BOX  186, 
Cliestertown,  Md. 


80-ACRE  POULTRY  farm  and  hatchery  for 
sale;  established  20  years;  Southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania;  large  chick  trade.  ADVERT)  SFK 
4338,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


205-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  mostly  level,  village 
5  miles;  price  $4,500.  A.  MORDUS,  Sher¬ 
burne,  N.  Y. 


ABOUT  4  ACRES,  With  5-room  house  furnished 
and  3-room  bungalow,  two  large  coops;  $1,500, 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


half  cash.  F.  BOPP, 


EXPERIENCED  AMERICAN  farmer  wants  to 
rent  grade  A  dairy  farm  on  State  road,  East¬ 
ern  New  York,  with  improvements  and  elec¬ 
tricity;  give  particulars.  BOX  6,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


I’ OR  SALE — Fifty-acre  dairy  farm.  Southern 
Vermont,  fine  home,  level  fields,  good  road 
milk  truck  at  door,  20  tons  hay,  crops,  team. 
2  cows,  some  tools;  will  sell  without  stock  or 
exchange  for  small  place.  ADVERTISER  4348, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


>V  JLUjU 


omau  country  nouse,  tew  acres, 
about  50  miles  from  city,  near  lake;  reason¬ 
able  price.  MRS.  C.  WOLFE,  Apt.  34,  700  W. 
178th  St.,  New  York  City. 


SMALL  ACREAGE,  partly  wooded,  running 
stream,  house;  not  over  60  miles  from  New 
V  ork  City,  New  York  State.  Connecticut;  own¬ 
ers  only  reply.  CHARLES  BURDICK,  453  East 
160th  St.,  New  Y’ork  City. 


WANTED — Small  farm  to  rent,  on  State  road, 
within  60  miles  of  New  York;  state  price,  lo¬ 
cation.  ADVERTISER  4359,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUR  FARM  is  worth  more  or  will  sell  better 
with  paying  outlet  for  your  dairy  products; 
professional  milk-route  builder,  will  commer¬ 
cialize  your  well-located  farm,  commission  basis. 
ADVERTISER  4355,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 


RIDGEWOOD  REST  HOME,  private  sanitorinm, 
invalids,  elderly  people;  excellent  food,  nurs¬ 
ing  care;  terms  moderate.  GROVE  AND  VAN 
DIEN  AVE.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Tel.  Ridgewood 
6-5517. 


DELAWARE  VALLEY  INN,  heart  of  Cats- 
kill  Mts.,  all  modern  improvements,  boating, 
bathing,  fishing;  $10.  F.  A.  ELWOOD,  Shaver- 
town,  N.  Y. 


A  PLACE  TO  REST,  small  farm,  elevation. 

bathing,  fishing,  hunting;  excellent  table:  $8 
weekly.  CROSTHWAIT  COTTAGE,  Alps,  Averill 
Park,  N.  Y. 


VACATION — Now  is  the  time  to  come 
light  housekeeping.  $5  week;  bathing, 
crabbing  and  boating;  open  all  year 
MRS.  E.  STOLAT,  Box  88,  I’ine  Bead), 


;  room, 
fishing, 
round. 
N.  J. 


BOARD  WANTED  immediately  for  mother  and 
tiny  nursing  baby,  several  months;  very  rea¬ 
sonable,  within  100  miles  New  York,  north. 
ADI  ERTISER  4350,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


QUIET,  RESTFUL  country  place,  in  moun¬ 
tains,  altitude  2,200.  FLORA  WHITE,  Bran¬ 
don,  Vt. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices:  send  for  our  lists  before  vou 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


NEW  CROP  honey,  our  fancy  white,  $4.50  per 
60-lb.  can;  two  cans,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS, 
Marietta,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover  $1,  10  $1.75, 

postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  MATTASON, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


STRICTLY  PURE  maple  syrup,  $1.80  gallon 
third  zone.  SAM  YODER,  Salisbury,  Pa. 


FINE  HONEY,  new  clover-basswood 
60-lb.  can,  here,  $4.20,  buckwheat 
lb.  pail,  within  third  zone,  $1.65, 
$1.50.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N. 


or  clover, 
$3.60;  10- 
buckwheat 
Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HOG  MANURE,  delivered  reasonable. 
HENKEL  &  SONS,  Seeaucus,  N.  J. 


HENRY 


CIDER  PRESS,  power,  hydraulic,  in  good  or¬ 
der,  suitable  for  roadside  stands.  F.  T. 
PALMER,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


WANTED — Used  800-watt  Kohler  electric  plants. 
F.  J.  BOWMAN,  Staufordville,  N.  Y. 


A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  each  week  to  buy  and  sell  farm 
property,  personal  services,  farm  products 
and  other  articles  of  value.  If  you  have 
anything  to  offer  these  readers  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  pay  you  to  run  a  little  advertisement 
in  these  columns  under  the  proper  classi¬ 
fication.  Your  announcement  will  be  car¬ 
ried  into  more  than  250,000  country  homes. 
Many  readers  report  remarkable  results 
from  these  small1  classified  advertisements. 
The  cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  Thursday  morning 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  following  week’s 
issue.  Reference  required  from  all  new 
advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  a.re  not  printed  on 
this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

i  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

Leonard  H.  Norcross,  Lecturer  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Grange,  was  killed  in 
an  airplane  accident  July  20  near  liis 
home,  at  Ilightstown,  N.  J.  The  airport 
near  where  his  death  occurred  was  owned 
and  operated  by  Mr.  Norcross,  who  was 
a  veteran  of  the  World  War.  He  had 
served  nearly  two  years  as  State  Lec¬ 
turer  and  was  planning  on  having  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Lecturers’  conference,  held  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Friday  evening,  September  80,  1932, 
has  been  designated  as  Boosters’  Night 
by  the  National  Grange  Lecturer.  James 
C.  Farmer.  Prizes  will  be  offered  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  subject,  "What 
Must  Be  Done  to  Insure  Agricultural 
Prosperity  in  America,”  and  for  the  best 
Lecturer's  program  presented  at  these 
booster  meetings.  It  is  hoped  that  all 
the  8,000  Granges  of  the  country  will 
participate  in  these  programs. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Oregon  State  Grange  Ray  W.  Gill,  of 
Russellville,  was  elected  as  State  Master 
to  succeed  Charles  C.  ITulet.  Mr.  Gill 
is  one  of  the  leading  seedsmen  of  the 
West.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Oregon  State 
Grange  for  the  past  seven  years. 

For  the  quarter  ending  June  30  the 
number  of  new  Subordinate  Granges  or¬ 
ganized  was  114.  In  addition  there  were 
formed  45  new  Juveniles  and  12  Pomona 
Granges.  The  reorganizations  number 
10  Subordinates  and  live  Juveniles.  For 
(lie  nine  months  from  October  1  to  July 
1  the  number  of  new  Subordinate 
Granges  organized  was  278,  as  against 
231  for  the  corresponding  period  one  year 
ago.  North  Carolina  leads  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  new  Subordinates,  with  36  to  her 
credit,  and  Ohio  leads  in  new  Juveniles, 
with  16,  with  New  York  second  With  10. 

There  is  one  Subordinate  Grange  that 
holds  a  place  pre-eminent  in  the  hearts 
of  all  members  of  the  order — Potomac 
No.  1,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  This  Grange 
it  was  that  was  organized  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capital  by  the  Seven  Founders  of 
the  order  in  which  to  try  out  and  bring 
to  perfection  the  degrees  of  the  fraternity. 
Potomac  No.  1  is  the  oldest  Subordinate 
Grange  in  the  world,  and  was  established 
65  years  ago. 

Recently  a  record-breaking  event  oc¬ 
curred  in  this  historic  Grange.  It  was 
the  conferring  of  the  third  and  fourth 
degrees  upon  a  class  of  100  members. 
The  degree  work  was  put  on  in  the  com¬ 
munity  hall  building  of  All  Souls  Church 
of  Washington,  where  the  Potomac 
Grange  holds  its  regular  meetings.  A 
sumptuous  dinner  preceded  the  degree 
work  and  was  attended  by  over  200 
guests,  members  and  candidates.  The  de¬ 
grees  were  conferred  by  the  noted  de¬ 
gree  team  of  Middletown  Grange  in 
Maryland  and  State  Master  E.  B.  Dor- 
sett  of  Pennsylvania  had  charge  of  the 
secret  work.  S.  S.  McClosky  of  the 
National  Grange  office  at  Washington  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  prize  for  bringing  in  the 
largest  number  of  members,  a  desk  set. 
Thirty-five  States  were  represented  at 
the  banquet  table.  The  present  member¬ 
ship  of  Potomac  Grange  is  over  260. 
Among  the  distinguished  guests  were : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Atkeson  of 
West  Virginia,  President  John  A.  Simp¬ 
son  of  the  National  Farmers’  Union, 
President  Edward  A.  O'Neil  and  Secre¬ 
tary  M.  S.  Winder  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Hon.  Frank 
Evans  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  Dr. 
John  L.  Coulter  of  the  Federal  Tariff 
Board,  Scott  McBride  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  John  B.  Bennett  of  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  others.  Po¬ 
tomac  Grange  has  on  its  roster  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  members  of  Congress  and 
prominent  department  heads  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  service. 


Vaccination  of  Poultry 

What  is  the  age  to  vaccinate  chickens 
for  roup  and  chickenpox?  Can  you  do 
them  any  age?  Could  I  do  it  myself? 

E.  B.  W. 

There  is  no  successful  method  of  vac¬ 
cinating  fowls  against  roup,  but  chick¬ 
enpox  after  maturity  is  reached  may  be 
guarded  against  by  vaccination  of  the 
young  stock  in  the  Summer  a  few  weeks 
"before  time  to  confine  them  to  Winter 
quarters.  This  vaccination  consists  in 
inoculating  the  birds  with  true  eliicken- 
pox  and  is  done  by  plucking  several 
feathers  from  the  bird’s  thigh  and  brush¬ 
ing  the  vaccine  matter  into  the  feather 
follicles  thus  exposed.  The  operation  is 
simple  but  the  vaccine  must  be  procured 
through  a  veterinarian. 

As  the  disease  thus  produced  is  actual 
chickenpox,  it  is  not  advisable  to  vacci¬ 
nate  on  farms  where  the  disease  has  not 
appeared  and  need  not  be  expected.  The 
value  of  it  lies  in  giving  the  disease  to  a 
flock  likely  to  be  exposed  later,  thus  get¬ 
ting  it  over  with  at  a  time  when  least 
damage  can  be  expected.  The  immunity 
to  later  attacks  lasts  for  an  indefinite 
time.  Vaccinated  birds  having  the  dis¬ 
ease  may  give  -it  to  others,  as  they  do  un¬ 
der  ordinary  circumstances,  hence  the 
necessity  of  care  in  the  use  of  the 
method.  M.  B.  D. 


"Are  you  looking  for  something  in 
men’s  clothing,  sir?”  asked  the  shop¬ 
walker  to  a  harassed-looking  customer. 
“Certainly  not,”  was  the  reply.  "I'm 
looking  for  something  in  women’s  cloth¬ 
ing.  I've  lost  my  wife.” — Labor. 
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FACTO  RY 

PRICES 

Save  You  x/z  to  x/z 

Your  name  on  the  coupon  brings  this 
great  Bargain  Catalog  of  Kalamazoo 
FACTORY  PRICES  that  save  you  Vs 
to  Vs  .  .  .  200  Styles  and  Sizes  of  tha 
newest  Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces  .  .  . 

Quality  famous  for  32  years — endorsed 
by  800,000  satisfied  users  .  .  .  Easy 
Terms — $5  Down,  Year  to  Pay  .  .  . 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial 

360  Days  Approval  Test . . .  $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guar¬ 
antee  ...  24  Hour  Shipments  .  .  .  New  Prices  .  .  . 
New  low  priced  wood  burning  Heaters  . .  .  Beautiful 
Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  in  sparkling  colors . . .  Com¬ 
bination  Ga3,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges,  Gas  Stoves,  Oil  Stoves,  Heating  Stoves  . . . 
Lower  priced  Furnaces — FREE  furnace  plans .  .  . 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed  from  factory,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  or  warehouse,  Utica,  N.  Y.  .  .  Akron,  Ohio. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You” 


Indicatebelow  KALAMAZOO 
articles  in  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

"are  inter-  X^X  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

ested.  Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 

Ranges  Q 
Heaters  Q 

Name _ _ _ 

Oil  r— ]  [Please  print  name  plainly \ 

Stoves  L-l 
■  Furnaces  HI  ,  , , 

I _  —  Address - 

Comb.  □ 

Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood 

Ranges  City - State. 
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sy  mail  } 

~  SEND  COUPON 
•for  BOOKLET 

SAFE 
PROMPT 
EFFICIENT 


NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
v  yr  BANK  ▼  ▼ 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


National  Savings  Bank, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name  _ 


Address 


At  these  new  lowest-of-all  prices  all  Thrift 
and  Grange  Wood  Silos  hit  the  bottom.  You  can 
make  money  on  such  remarkable  investments! 

Last  fall,  when  lumbermen  needed  money, 
we  bought  heavily — we  loaded  up  with  amaz¬ 
ing  bargains  in  raw  materials.  Now  it’s  your 
turn!  We  must  unload!  Prices  never  so  low. 
All  Grange  or  Thrift  Wood  Silos  offered. 
Write  at  once.  Grasp  these  attractive  prices 
while  they  last.  First  come,  first  served. 

Also  a  few  Reconditioned  Silos 
at  Exceptional  Bargains 
We  also  make  Concrete  Stave  and  Tile  Silos 


GRANGE  SILO  C0„  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

■H—ryMIHii'll  li'NPaBWBBaMM— 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 

FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13  th  St.  Brooklyxi,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HA|ND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  I 


MAKE  YOUR  PLANS  NOW 


to  visit 

The  New  York  State  Fair 

and  Agricultural  Exposition 

At  Syracuse — September  5  to  10 

The  New  York  State  Fair  lias  become  one  of  tlie  greatest  annual  events  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  furnishes  instructive  entertainment  for 
every  member  of  the  family  and  it  attracts  visitors  from  all  States  of  the 
Union.  One  who  has  never  visited  the  Fair  finds  it  difficult  to  picture  the 
great  buildings  used  to  house  the  exhibits,  and  the  wide  selection  of  amuse¬ 
ment  and  entertainment  that  is  offered  each  day  and  night. 

T  ¥\7’T7I  The  big  modern  barns  contain  the  finest 

»  ■*— 4  ^  specimens  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and 

Swine,  All  the  leading  breeds  are  represented  and  the  lover  of  animals 
will  find  a  visit  to  the  cattle  barns  alone  worth  a  trip  to  the  Fair. 

T¥  rT,U’\7  The  Poultry  Building  contains  a  wide  variety  of 
1 1  *  *  fowls  of  all  kind.  The  finest  birds  in  the  country 

compete  here  for  prizes— while  manufacturers  display  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  Poultry  equipment.  It  is  the  greatest  poultry  show  in  the  world. 

SOMETHING  OF  INTEREST  FOR  EVERYONE 

The  Women’s  Building  is  a  paradise  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
domestic  arts.  The  Horticulturist  will  find  a  wealth  of  fruits,  flowers,  etc., 
in  the  Horticultural  Building.  The  Boys  and  Girls  have  their  own  modern 
building  where  their  works  are  on  display ;  the  magnificent  Grange  Exhibits 
are  both  interesting  and  instructive,  and  the  exhibits  of  the  various  State 
Institutions  give  some  idea  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Institutions. 

The  Daniel  P.  Witter  Agricultural  Museum  is  the  largest  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  collection  of  century-old  farm  machinery  iu  the  State. 

The  famous  Indian  Village  is  peopled  and  constructed  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Five  Nations. 

Working  Demonstrations  of  Newest  Farm  Machinery ! 

SIX  BIG  DAYS  AND  NIGHTS 

Running  Horse  Races— Musical  Revue  Features  Night  Show — 
Clean,  Bright  Midway— Fireworks  Every  Evening. 

Tourist  Camp  on  Fair  Grounds ! 

Unlimited  Free  Parking ! 

Special  Rates  on  All  Railroads! 

A  MILLION  DOLLAR  SHOW  for  50  cents ! 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  S»  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purpose* 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

imp-FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

AH  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  18-12 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  New  Member  of  the 
Cuticura  Family 

CUTICURA 
Shaving  Cream 

A  beard-softener  and  a 
skin-tonic  combined ! 

At  all  dealers  or  Bent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  35c.  Address :  Cuticura 
Laboratories,  Malden,  Maas. 


CORN 


Harvester  self-gatliering.  Complete 
with bundletying  attachment.  Only  $25. 
Free  literature,  testimonials,  pictures 
of  harvester.  PIIOCES8  CO.  Salina,  Kansas 


A  DOLLAR  ar 
BOOK  torkdt 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  JOHN  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’il  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Spermfield  Owl’s  Temisia  215982 


Foil  Bose  636403,  Full  Sister  to  Fon  Sat/da,  Below 


Fon  Sayda  704373,  National  Champion  Four-year-old  Butterfat  Producer 


Some  Famous  Jersey  Cows 


When  the  first  volume  of  The  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club's  Herd  Register  of  purebred  Jersey  cat¬ 
tle  appeared  in  1871,  it  revealed  that  the  unique 
honor  of  being  the  first  of  the  long  line  of  Jersey 
cows  to  be  registered  in  the  United  States  had  been 
given  to  a  cow  imported  from  the  homeland  of  the 
breed,  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and  owned  by  John  T. 
Norton,  of  Connecticut,  “Lily  1,”  she  was  designated, 
leader  of  the  consecutively  numbered  list  of  pure¬ 
bred  cows  which,  on  August  1,  1932,  had  reached 
977,865,  the  number  officially  recorded 
on  that  date  for  Hickory  Hill  May 
Lass,  bred  by  W.  L.  Townsend,  of  Es¬ 
sex,  N.  Y. 

Through  the  61  years  since  the  reg¬ 
istration  of  Lily  1,  hundreds  of  Jersey 
cows  have  achieved  fame,  some  for  in¬ 
dividual  production  performance,  oth¬ 
ers  for  their  high-producing  progeny, 
and  a  third  group  for  their  unques¬ 
tioned  merit  both  as  producers  and  as 
the  dams  of  high-producing  progeny. 

In  this  third  group  Noble’s  Grace 
Loretta  372717,  Sophie  19th  of  Hood 
Farm  189748,  Spermfield  Owl’s  Temisia 
215982,  St.  Mawes  Poppy  219992,  and 
Gamboge’s  Tiddledywinks  252156,  have 
stood  in  the  front  rank  for  many  years 
for  their  accomplishments  as  dairy 
cows  and  as  dams. 

Noble’s  Grace  Loretta,  dam,  is  famed 
for  the  phenomenal  production  per¬ 
formance  of  her  five  daughters  which 
averaged  900.4  lbs.  of  butterfat  each 
on  a  mature  equivalent  365-day  basis. 

One  of  these  daughters  Raleigh’s  To- 
rono's  Meme  544207,  owned  and  tested 
in  Iowa,  now  holds  three  national  Jer¬ 
sey  breed  production  championships, 
the  junior  two-year-old,  365-day  butter¬ 
fat  and  milk  production  championship 
with  a  record  of  902.15  lbs.  of  butter¬ 
fat,  16,085  lbs.  of  milk,  and  the  junior 
four-year-old,  365-day  milk  production 
championship  with  a  record  of  19,076 
lbs.  of  milk,  1,003.51  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

Mabel  of  Twin  Cedar  702542,  another 
Iowa  daughter,  holds  the  yearling  na¬ 
tional  championship  for  365-day  milk 
production,  with  a  yield  of  14,814  lbs. 
of  milk,  683.55  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

Noble’s  Grace  Loretta’s  three  other 
daughters  won  Gold  and  Silver  Medal 
awards  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  for  their  high-production  records. 

One  when  a  four-year-old  produced 
807.74  lbs.  of  butterfat,  another,  a 
junior  three-year-old,  668.65  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat,  in  365-day  tests,  and  the  third 
daughter  produced  624.02  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat  in  a  305-day  test  made  as  a 
mature  cow. 

Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm  is  the 
champion  long-distance  producer  of  all 
dairy  breeds  with  a  total  production 
of  7.544.51  lbs.  of  butterfat,  132,206  lbs. 
of  milk,  in  11  tests.  She  lived  17 
years,  and  is  the  dam  of  four  sons 
which  have  made  breed  history,  one 
Medal  of  Merit  bull,  two  Gold  and  Sil¬ 
ver  Medal  bulls  and  a  Silver  Medal 
bull  and  the  grandam  of  Sophie’s 
Emily,  the  second  highest  lifetime  but¬ 
terfat  producer  of  the  breed,  owned 
for  many  years  by  W.  R.  Kenan,  Jr., 
at  Randleigh  Farm,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Pogis  99th  of  Hood  Farm,  the  Medal 
of  Merit  son,  is  world  famous  not  only 
as  one  of  the  11  Medal  of  Merit  bulls 
of  the  Jersey  breed  but  as  the  sire  of 
two  other  Medal  of  Merit  bulls.  No 
other  bull  of  the  breed  has  won  this 
distinction  and  no  other  bull  has 
equaled  Pogis  99th’s  record  of  20 
daughters  with  production  records 
above  S00  lbs.  of  butterfat,  and  15 
sons  qualified  for  medal  awards 
through  the  high-production  records  of 
their  daughters.  Sophie  Agnes  296759, 
one  of  his  daughters  was  the  first 
cow  of  the  breed  to  produce  more  than 
1.000  lbs.  of  butterfat.  The  nationally 
known  Randleigh  Farm  herd,  at  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  is  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  descendants  of  Sophie  19tli  of  Hood 
Farm,  all  except  nine  of  the  present 
herd  of  approximately  160  Jerseys  be¬ 
ing  directly  descended  from  this  great 
dairy  cow. 

Spermfield  Owl’s  Temisia  215982,  is 
noted  as  the  dam  of  six  medal  progeny, 
three  Gold  Medal  sons,  two  Silver 
Medal  sons  and  one  Gold  Medal  daugh¬ 
ter  and  demonstrated  her  own  produc¬ 
ing  ability  by  yielding  875.20  lbs.  of 
butterfat  in  a  365-day  test  made  when  an  aged  cow. 
Her  famous  son,  Spermfield  Owl’s  Progress  163331, 
long  head  of  the  herd  at  Sibley  Farms,  Spencer, 
Mass.,  has  82  officially  tested  daughters  and  of 
this  total  67  have  won  medals  for  exceptional 
yields,  an  unheard-of  proportion  for  such  a  large 
number  of  tested  daughters.  Seven  of  his  sons 
have  won  Silver  Medals. 

Four  ‘sons,  two  Gold  and  Silver  Medal  sires  and 
two  Silver  Medal  sires,  have  brought  St.  Mawes 
Poppy  fame  as  a  dam.  Two  of  her  daughters  have 
made  creditable  production  records,  one  yielding 
above  700  lbs.  of  butterfat.  When  an  aged  cow  St. 
Mawes  Poppy  produced  952.28  lbs.  of  butterfat  in 
the  365-day  test.  This  record  followed  records  of 
800.80  and  797.80  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Her  descendants 
achieved  such  renown  as  producers  that  they  were 


much  sought  after  by  breeders  and  thus  the  “St. 
Mawes  Family”  of  Jerseys  was  founded. 

Gamboge’s  Tiddledywinks,  noted  for  conformation, 
as  well  as  her  ability  to  transmit  production,  was  a 
grand  champion  Jersey  cow  at  the  National  Dairy 
Exposition,  made  a  x-ecord  of  over  600  IDs.  of  butter¬ 
fat  as  an  aged  cow,  and  was  the  dam  of  two 
daughters,  both  ci*editable  producers,  and  four  out¬ 
standing  sons.  One  son  qualified  for  the  Gold  and 
Silver  Medal  award,  another,  Tiddledywinlc’s  Ra¬ 
leigh  158391,  won  the  highest  medal  award  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  the  Medal  of  Merit 


and  the  Gold  and  Silver  Medals.  Successive  genera¬ 
tions  of  this  dam’s  descendants  have  made  such  ex¬ 
cellent  records  that  a  whole  group  of  western  Jer¬ 
sey  breeders  are  featuring  “Tiddledywinks  Jer¬ 
seys”  in  their  herds. 

New  York  ranks  high  in  the  current  history  of 
great  dams  with  the  remarkable  cow  Sayda  Grace’s 
Eloise,  whose  five  daughters,  bred  and  owned  by 
E.  J.  Cornish,  Cold  Spring-on-the-Hudson,  have 
broken  three  national  records  for  butterfat  produc¬ 
tion,  won  two  Medals  of  Merit  and  eight  other  med¬ 
als,  making  their  dam  one  of  the  few  cows  of  the 
breed  with  five  medal  daughters  and  perhaps  the 
only  dam  whose  daughters  have  won  two  Medals 
of  Merit  and  set  three  national  records. 

Fon  Sayda  704373,  one  of  the  national  record 
daughters,  is  not  only  the  present  senior  four-year- 


old  champion  butterfat  producer  of  the  breed  305- 
day  tests,  but  is  the  former  senior  two-year-old  na¬ 
tional  champion  for  butterfat  production,  305-day 
tests.  Thus  she  set  two  national  records  for  pro¬ 
duction  in  less  than  two  and  a  half  years.  She 
first  won  a  national  championship  with  a  yield 

of  735.65  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  305  days,  and  then 
exceeded  this  record  by  yielding  850.56  lbs.  of 

butterfat,  13,030  lbs.  of  milk  in  305  days,  to  win 
the  senior  four-year-old  championship  which  she 
now  holds.  Her  full  sister,  Fon  Rose  636403,  has 
made  three  consecutive  records,  722.24  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat  in  a  year  as  a  two-year-old, 

then  a  Medal  of  Merit  and  Silver 
Medal  record  of  791.30  lbs.  of  butter¬ 
fat  in  305  days  as  a  senior  four-year- 
old,  and  during  the  next  lactation, 

the  Gold  Medal  record  of  671.86  lbs.  of 
butterfat  in  305  days. 

Fon  Eloise  635602,  another  remark¬ 
able  daughter  of  the  dam,  Sayda 
Rose’s  Eloise,  completed  six  Register 
of  Merit  records  at  the  Cornish  Farm, 
establishing  a  national  305-day  record 
for  butterfat  production  by  a  junior 
tliree-year-old  with  a  Gold  and  Silver 
Medal  record  of  634.60  lbs.  of  butter¬ 
fat.  With  her  other  records  she  won 
two  other  Silver  Medals,  twice  produc¬ 
ing  more  than  700  lbs.  of  butterfat  in 
official  tests,  one  of  which  was  a  305- 
day  test.  Her  fifth  record,  779.81  lbs. 
of  butterfat,  qualified  her  for  the 
Medal  of  Merit. 

Fon  Pogis  Eloise  744030,  and  Fon 
Sayro  832418,  two  younger  daughters 
of  the  great  dam  Sayda  Rose’s  Eloise, 
both  have  qualified  for  Silver  Medals. 
Fon  Pogis  Eloise  has  won  two  consecu¬ 
tive  Silver  Medals  and  Fon  Sayro  took 
the  award  as  a  two-year-old. 

All  of  these  remarkable  daughters 
of  Sayda  Rose’s  Eloise,  except  Fon 
Eloise  the  former  national  champion 
and  Medal  of  Merit  winner,  which 
died  not  long  ago,  are  now  in  Mr. 
Cornish’s  herd.  Sayda  Rose’s  Eloise 
is  also  the  dam  of  a  son,  Figgis  Wex¬ 
ford  Noble  224386,  sire  of  two  Silver 
Medal,  two-year-old  daughters  and  an¬ 
other  two-year-old  is  now  on  test  and 
producing  at  the  exceptional  rate  of  2 
lbs.  of  butterfat  a  day  the  first  eight 
months  of  test. 

Several  grandsons  of  Sayda’  Rose’s 
Eloise  have  produced  daughters  which 
have  made  very  good  records.  Two  of 
these  great-granddaughters  are  now 
on  test  and  are  making  creditable  rec¬ 
ords  while  another  has  just  completed 
a  record  as  a  junior  two-year-old, 
which  pending  calving,  will  qualify 
her  for  the  Silver  Medal. 

Sayda  Rose’s  Eloise,  completed  four 
production  records,  first  yielding  601.29 
lbs.  of  butterfat  in  365  days  as  a  tliree- 
year-old  and  last  producing  761.32  lbs. 
of  butterfat  in  a  365-day  test  made  in 
her  ninth  year.  An  accident  in  1931 
caused  her  death  but  an  interesting 
group  of  her  progeny  and  grand-prog¬ 
eny  are  now  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Cor¬ 
nish’s  herd,  the  first  New  York  herd 
to  be  classified  under  the  new  classi¬ 
fication  plan  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  which  provides  for  the 
judging  of  all  the  animals  in  a  herd 
for  type  and  conformation  and  classi¬ 
fication  in  six  definite  groups,  excel¬ 
lent,  very  good,  good  plus,  good,  fair 
and  poor.  Mr.  Cornish’s  herd  was 
judged  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Fitch,  head  of 
the  University  of  Kansas  Dairy  De¬ 
partment  and  O.  G.  Schafer,  New 
York,  well-known  judges  of  dairy  cat¬ 
tle,  who  classified  Fon  Rose,  good 
plus ;  Fon  Sayro,  good  plus,  and  Fon 
Pogis  Eloise  and  Fon  Sayda,  good. 

The  sire  of  Sayda  Rose’s  Eloise, 
Sayda  Rose’s  Jap,  is  a  full  brother  to 
Interested  Meridale  Rosy,  a  cow  bred 
at  Meridale  Farm,  Meredith,  N.  Y., 
anw  owned  by  George  W.  Sisson,  Jr., 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  for  eight  years.  Four 
of  her  daughters  bred  by  Mr.  Sisson 
milked  over  50  lbs.  of  milk  a  dajr,  two 
winning  Silver  Medals.  One  of  her 
grandsons  was  selected  from  Mr.  Sis¬ 
son’s  herd  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Dahlberg,  head 
of  the  Division  of  Dairying,  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
for  use  in  the  station  Jersey  herd  at 
Geneva. 

Only  one  Jersey  dam.  Lady  Blyth, 
has  five  daughters  which  have  won 
Gold  Medals  for  high  production.  This 
dam,  a  wedding  gift  to  L.  J.  Tabex1, 
of  Ohio,  head  of  the  National  Grange,  and  Mrs. 
Taber,  was  the  foundation  cow  of  the  Taber  herd 
and  lived  to  be  19  years  of  age,  dying  in  1926.  Her 
five  Gold  Medal  daughters  produced  7,977.41  lbs.  of 
butterfat  and  145,962  lbs.  of  milk  in  12  official  tests, 
one  of  which  was  for  305  days. 

Lady  Blyth  was  not  officially  tested  until  after  she 
was  11  years  old  and  then  under  ordinary  farm 
conditions  produced  530.79  lbs.  of  butterfat,  9,137 
lbs.  of  milk  in  365  days.  In  addition  to  her  five 
Gold  Medal  daughters,  she  has  two  other  registered 
daughters  which  have  completed  creditable  Register 
of  Merit  records. 

Torono’s  Jacoba  D.  425795,  now  an  active  15-year- 
old  producer  in  the  herd  of  Grant  G.  Chidsey, 
Brunswick,  Ohio,  the  only  Gold  Medal  cow  in  the 
Jersey  bx*eed  to  have  six  daughters  who  have  won 
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modal  awards.  She  is  also  Hie  dam  of 
five  sons  and  another  daughter  too 
young  to  he  tested.  When  a  lieifer 
Toronto's  Jacoba  D.  won  a  Silver 
Medal  and  as  a  mature  eow  qualified 
for  the  Gold  Medal  with  a  yield  of 
776.50  lbs.  of  butterfat.  One  of  her 
daughters  has  won  the  Gold  Medal 
with  a  yield  of  722.4S  lbs.  of  butterfat 
and  five  others  have  won  Silver  Medals 
with  creditable  records. 

Merry  Maiden’s  Brown  Lady,  fa¬ 
mous  Iowa  dam,  died  only  a  few 
months  ago  in  her  twenty-sixth  year 
in  the  herd  of  E.  M.  Sherman.  Charles 
City.  Iowa.  In  1031  when  she  com¬ 
pleted  her  last  production  record  she 
was  the  oldest  cow  in  the  United 
States  of  any  dairy  breed  to  complete 
an  official  production  record,  winning 
this  distinction  with  a  305-day  yield  of 
315.32  lbs.  of  butterfat,  6.507  lbs  of 
milk,  a  record  which  approximates  the 
general  national  production  average  of 
cows  on  test  in  Cow  Test  Associations. 
She  was  also  the  world  champion  but¬ 
terfat  producer  all  breeds,  for  cows 
over  IS  years  of  age  with  a  yield 
of  698.01  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  365  days. 
She  was  the  dam  of  15  registered 
progeny,  11  daughters,  7  of  which  were 
officially  tested,  and  4  sons.  The  most 
famous  of  her  daughters  was  Brown 
Lady's  Little  Jewel  3787S6,  the  cham¬ 
pion  Jersey  cow  of  the  Middle  West 
with  a  record  of  1.019.73  lbs.  of  butter¬ 
fat  in  365  days.  Merry  Maiden’s 
Brown  Lady’s  sire  was  Merry  Maid¬ 
en's  3rd  Son  60516.  grand  champion 
bull  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair, 
1904.  and  dam  was  Harvard  Golden 
Lady  168470,  a  descendant  of  the 
noted  bull  Golden  Lad. 

JESSE  MARY  HILL. 


Modern  Bam  Plans 

This  is  a  page  of  barn  plans  and 
fixtures,  familiar  to  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration.  Those  past  middle  age,  how¬ 
ever.  will  remember  something  entire¬ 
ly  different  in  barn  building,  frames 
of  massive  timber,  with  a  “big  beam” 
which  was  always  in  the  way  when 
tilling  the  mows. 

Building  a  barn  in  those  earlier 
times  was  literally  a  terrible  job. 
There  was  a  Winter’s  work  in  the 
woods,  cutting  and  getting  out  the  big 
straight  trees  that  were  to  be  made 
into  posts  and  sills  and  beams  and 
other  parts  of  the  frame.  It  required 
a  good  eye  and  good  judgment  to  look 
over  the  standing  trees  and  pick  out 
those  suitable  for  the  various  parts  of 
the  frame.  If.  as  often  happened,  the 
woodlot  was  hilly,  hauling  out  these 


Putting  Alfalfa  into  Louden-Equipped  Barn  of  W.  R.  Livingston ,  Monroe,  Iowa 


logs,  often  49  feet  long,  over  difficult 
and  steep  roads,  was  hard  and  dan¬ 
gerous  work  for  men  and  teams.  The 
sticks  had  a  way  of  sliding  around, 
and  there  was  constant  watching  for 
upsets,  many  of  which  I  have  heli>ed 
straighten  out. 

But  at  last  the  timber  would  all  he 
hauled  to  the  site  of  the  barn,  and 
then  the  carpenters  got  busy  on  what 
was  an  entire  season  of  work.  The 
logs  were  looked  over  and  “spotted 
down”  on  t lie  platforms  where  they 
were  to  be  scored  and  hewed,  and 
chalk  lines  struck  on  the  rough  sur¬ 
face.  Scoring  could  be  done  by  un¬ 
skilled  labor,  that  is  unskilled  in  tin* 
sense  of  expert  carpentry.  Any  farm 
hand  familiar  with  ax  work  could 
score  timber  for  the  hewers,  provided 
he  would  cut  to  the  line,  and  not  be¬ 
yond  it,  and  have  the  scoring  near 
enough  to  plumb,  so  that  the  under 
side  was  cut  and  the  chips  did  not 
hang  together  in  long  strings  at  the 
bottom.  Scoring  the  big  white  oaks 
often  used  for  posts  was  real  work. 
The  butt  end,  blue  and  tough  as  whale¬ 
bone,  needed  plenty  of  muscle  to  get  it 
chipped  down  near  the  line,  the  ax 
needing  frequent  sharpening  when 
working  on  this  stuff.  Carpenters  were 
critical  and  unfeeling  in  their  remarks 
about  scoring  that  was  not  just  right. 

The  first  really  skilled  work  was  seen 
when  the  man  with  the  broadax  took 
his  place  beside  a  scored  stick,  and 
hewed  it  to  the  line.  Some  hewers 
were  experienced  enough  to  raise  the 
ax  high  so  that  every  stroke  cut 
through  to  the  bottom,  and  the  ax  rang 
like  a  bell  with  every  stroke,  especially 
if  a  broadax  made  by  Potter,  a  black¬ 
smith  who,  because  of  wonderful 
knack  in  tempering  steel,  had  gradu¬ 
ated  into  this  one  line  of  edge  tools. 

After  hewing,  taking  out  of  wind 
and  counterhewing,  the  10-foot  pole, 
steel  square  with  its  multitude  of  fig¬ 
ures,  scratch-awl,  and  plenty  of  car¬ 
penter’s  know  how,  laid  out  the  mor¬ 
tise  and  tenons  and  rafters  and  draw- 
bores,  according  to  “square  rule,”  the 
aim  being  to  have  everything  fit  when 
put  up,  and  no  braces  loose. 

The  raising  was  a  great  day.  The 
last  one  I  attended  put  up  a  sidehill 
barn  with  40-foot  posts,  and  bents  so 
immensely  heavy  that  the  hundred 
men  of  the  neighborhood  present  had 
all  they  could  do  to  get  the  frame  up. 
The  boss  carpenter,  autocrat  of  the 
job,  and  especially  on  raising  day,  gave 
the  orders,  and  everyone  took  for 
granted  that  he  knew  what  to  say  and 
do.  He  had  to.  Cider,  a  common  farm 
drink  in  those  times,  was  banned  on 


Gilmore  Jersey  Farm,  Jeffersonville.  Indiana.  Equipped  by  James  Mfg.  Co.,  Fort 

Atkinson,  Wis. 


In  the  Barn  of  Gov.  Howard  Gore,  Clarksburg,  TV.  Va.,  Installation  by  Louden 

Mfg.  Co.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Building  a  Jamesway  Barn  on  Farm  of  Dr.  D.  A.  Hunt,  Brunswick,  Maine 


Completed  Star  Line  Barn,  Showing  Ground  Improvement  Possibilities 
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AMERICAN 

HEAVY-COATED  GALVANIZED 

Specially  Produced  for  Better  Roofing  and  Siding 

A®©11© 


Also  the  Well  Known 


Best  Bloom  Galvanized 


and  Apoilo-Keystone  Rust  Resisting  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets 
Carefully  Manufaetnred  and  Correctly  Coated 


THE  demand  for  more  lasting  roofing  and 
siding  is  now  fully  met  by  our  Heavy- 
Coated  Galvanized  Sheets — Corrugated  and 
V-Crimped  —  carrying  TWO  ounces  of  zinc 
coating  per  square  foot  —  two- thirds  more 
than  regular  grades.  This  means  longer  life 
for  little  extra  cost.  Look  for  Seal  of  Quality 
mark  of  American  Zinc  Institute,  in  addition 
to  our  Apollo  Best  Bloom  brand.  Supplied 


in  28 -gauge  and  heavier.  Made  also  with 
Keystone  Rust  Resisting  Copper  Steel  base. 
This  Company  manufactures  a  complete  line 
of  high  grade  Black  and  Galvanized  Sheets, 
Tin  and  Terne  Plates  for  all  known  uses. 

Keystone  Quality  is  tbe  most  endurin?  sheet  metal  for 
building’  purposes,  machinery  parts,  implements,  tanks,  bins, 
culverts,  flumes,  and  all  uses  where  long  life  and  resistance  to 
rust  are  important.  American  products  are  sold  by  leading 
metal  merchants,  or  they  can  readily  procure  them  for  you. 


Write  for  free  copy  of  our  “Better  Buildings”  booklet:  It  will  interest  you. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


.  Subsidiary  of  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  Corporation  . . ■■■  -  . . — 

llllllllllllllllfflMlllllllllllllllllllllilllllilllllllHIMM 


DIBBLE’S  WHEAT  AND  RYE 

HONOR — tbe  Best  White  Wheat. 

FORWARD— the  Best  Red  Wheat 
Thoroughly  recleaned  and  graded. 
Today’s  Prices  $1.00  Per  Bushel 
Good  Winter  Wheat  for  Flour  or  Feed, 

70c  Per  Bushel  or  $20.00  Per  Ton. 
DIBBLE’S  ROSEN  RYE  75c  per  bushel. 
RYE  for  Cover  Crop  One  Cent  a  Pound. 
Hardy  Alfalfa  and  Clovers, 

D.  B.  Brand  Timothy  99.60%  Pure  at 
$2.00  Per  Bushel, 

Price  List  —  Samples  FREE. 
Address:  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Honeoye  Falls,  New  York,  Box  B. 


CELERY  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties— prices  parcel  post  prepaid. 

100  .  .  $  .50  500  .  .  $  2.00 

1000  .  .  3.50  5000  .  .  15.00 

All  plants  carefully  packed  in  moss. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 
Sewell,  N.  J. 

PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Hollyhocks,  Delphiniums,  Phlox  and  260  other  varieties. 
Ready  now.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


Hardy  Perennials  and  Rock  Plants 

Delphiniums,  Columbines,  Foxgloves,  Canterbury  Bells, 
etc.  Catalogue  mailed  free  on  request. 

Syosset  Nurseries,  Inc.,  JacksonjAve.,  Syosset,  L.  I., N.  Y. 


Id  MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES— 4-6  ft.,  $1.25. 
IU  $10.00  per  100.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Dxnsvillt,  N.  Y 


nDAnv  Volume  *n  our  new  List.  Be  sure  and  get 
rcUIly  VdlUCS  it.  E.  N.  TILTON.  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

Plant  W  60  Blue  Spruce  4  to  6  in.,  $2.50;  20  Peonies, 
W  $2.00;  25  Iris,  $1.00.  Include  20c  postage 
NOW  •  and  insurance.  CASSEL  NURSERY,  Mantua,  O. 


FOR  SALE— Seed  Rye  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

6  NEW  ORIENTAL  POPPIES,  double  and  pink,  10  Phlox,  10  Iris,  E  Fine 
Peonies,  any  lot,  $1.00;  all  S3. 00,  STONEROD,  Yeapertown,  Pa. 


Destroy  weeds  that  infest 
your  place  with  Aeroil  Weed 
Burner.  The  terrific  heat, 
)°  F.  kills  all  foul  weeds  while  Breen 
eaves,  stems,  roots,  rootstocks.  Aeroil 
ches  also  used  for  disinfecting  poultry 
ses,  livestock  quarters,  utensils  for 
sanitation.  Used  by  over  50  Agn 
Colleges.  Write  for  free  P.^JUr*! 
No.  108-H.  AEROIL  BURNER, 
Inc.  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

.  W acker  Dr.  Chicago,  III. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail'  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Seeds  you  can  de¬ 
pend  on  .  .  clean 
, .  hardy  ..tested . . 
sound  .  .  at  lower 
prices  than  ever. 
Every  bag  you 
buy  backed  by  33 
years  of  square 


dealing.  Now  is 
the  time  to  buy 
the  best  at  prices 
you  can’t  refuse. 
Write  for  prices 
.  .  safe  delivery 
guaranteed. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  25,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


CJfoffmans  seeds  pay 


EVERGREENS — = 

FOR  HEDGES— WINDBREAKS— 
ORNAMENTAL  PURPOSES 

The  finest  of  hardy  New  England  stock  that 
develops  sturdy,  symmetrical  branches.  The 
product  of  26  years’  EVERGREEN  growing 
experience. 

Canadian  Hemlock,  10-  18-in. . . $8- 100 :  $50-M 
American  Arborvitae,  7-16-in..  .$5-100:  $30-M 
FOR  SALES  AT 
ROADSIDE  STANDS  and  lor 
CHRISTMAS  TREES 

Douglas  Fir,  7-15-in . $2.75-100:  $I8-M 

Norway  Spruce,  5-12-in . $2.50-100:  $I6-M 

(Prices  do  not  include  delivery  nor  boxing.) 
Special  prices  on  quantity  lots.  Write  for 
complete  price  list. 

KEENE  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATES 
Dept.  R,  Keene,  N.  H. 


If  you  want  a  weekly  cash 
income  during  the  winter  months, 
devote  part  or  full  time  to  taking 
orders  for  Burr’s  Guaranteed  FruitTrees, 
Berry  Bushes,  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  Popular  reduced  prices.  No 
collections  or  deliveries.  We  supply 
FREE  Equipment  and  teach  you  the 
business.  Your  own  Trees  at  Wholesale. 
Start  now  booking  orders  for  Fall  deliv¬ 
ery.  Write  for  full  information. 

THE  BURR  NURSERIES 

P.  O.  Drawer  B,  Dept.  R,  Manchester,  Conn* 


Weekly  Income 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

for  September  and  Fall  Planting.  Will  bear  frnit  next  summer. 

Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y 


raising  day.  The  boss  earpentei*  mere¬ 
ly  said,  “No  cider  today,”  and  that 
was  the  way  it  was, —  prohibition 
literally  obeyed.  Everyone  must  have 
a  clear  head  that  day.  Neglect  of  this 
had  caused  a  serious  accident  in  another 
neighborhood. 

The  remainder  of  the  season  was 
needed  to  cover  the  barn  and  put  in  the 
fittings,  so  that  by  Winter  it  was  ready 
for  use.  These  great  frame  barns  were 
substantial,  but  no  more  so  that  the  ones 


flocks.  Our  rams  have  gone  from  Maine 
to  Wisconsin  and  as  far  south  as  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  also  been  exported  to  San  Do¬ 
mingo. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  proved  a  good  paper 
in  which  to  advertise.  It  reaches  a 
higher  class  of  buyers  than  most  papers 
do.  This  season  we  have  a  fine  lot  of 
rams  and  ewes  at  prices  one-third  to 
one-fourth  that  of  a  few  years  ago.  Good 
sheep  are  at  a  bargain.  We  had  no  trou¬ 
ble  to  sell  rams  last  Fall  for,  when  any- 


Grinding  forage  is  now  common  practice.  This  shows  cornstalks  being  run 
through  such  a  mill  made  hg  the  Papcc  Machine  Go.,  Short sville,  N.  Y. 


shown  on  the  preceding  page,  plank 
frames  put  up  with  a  fraction  of  the 
time  and  labor,  roomy  and  handy  to 
work  in. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  improvement  of 
all  has  come  in  the  modern  fittings,  such 
as  hay  and  litter  carriers,  steel  stalls  and 
stanchions  and  proper  ventilation,  all  aid¬ 
ing  convenience  and  sanitation. 

No.  I  have  no  desire  to  go  back  to 
those  “good  old  times”  of  cutting  down 
half  a  woodlot  to  make  a  barn  frame, 
getting  all  the  neighborhood  together  to 
put  it  up,  and  spending  a  whole  year 
on  the  job.  It  also  eases  up  a  bit  on 
the  farm  housework,  as  formerly  the 
women  had  to  feed  a  small  army  of  car¬ 
penters  for  around  eight  months. 

W.  W.  H. 


A  N.  Y.  State  Shropshire 
Farm 

The  ram  shown,  Corston  Anoka,  lias 
been  used  in  our  flock  for  two  years. 
This  shows  the  kind  of  sheep  we  have. 
He  was  champion  at  the  International 
two  years  in  succession. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
our  flock  was  established  40  years  ago 


one  saw  the  flock  he  hated  to  go  away 
without  a  purchase.  Our  sheep  are  kept 
under  average  farm  conditions  and  con¬ 
sequently  give  a  better  account  of  them¬ 
selves  than  sheep  pampered  or  fitted  for 
fairs.  van  vleet  stock  farm. 


Plant  Poisons 

Having  just  recovered  from  a  badly 
poisoned  hand  it  comes  to  me  that  plants 
in  general,  unless  we  are  sure  they  are 
non-poi-sonous,  should  be  handled  care¬ 
fully.  The  plant  that  poisoned  me  was 
a  primrose,  large  rough  leaves  but  very 
beautiful  red  flowers  in  different  shades. 
The  poison  was  confined  to  the  palm  and 
hand.  The  treatment  that  finally  cured 
was  saleratus  made  into  a  thin  paste, 
bound  on  and  changed  thrice  daily. 

Poison  ivy  and  the  deadly  sumac  are 
too  well  known  to  need  description,  but 
many  other  plants  are  poisonous.  Skoke 
or  poke  weed  and  wild  parsnips  should 
not  be  picked  or  eaten.  The  berries  of 
the  skoke  cling  to  the  stems  a  long  time, 
and  are  dark  crimson  in  color.  Another 
plant  much  feared  by  fanners  is  the 
deadly  nightshade.  This  is  found  in  dry 
pastures  and  sometimes  a  lone  plant  will 
be  found  in  a  stone  pile.  The  flowers  are 


Shropshire  Ram  Gorston  Anoka,  (honed  hg  Van  Vleet  Stock  Farm,  Lodi,  Y.  Y. 


and  is  composed  of  230  purebred  Shrop¬ 
shire?.  This  makes  it  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  flocks  in  the  State.  In  fact 
I  do  not  know  of  an  older  flock  within 
the  State? 

Our  present  stock  rams  are  Greenvale 
Ambition,  a  prize  ram  purchased  of  Don 
Green,  of  Illinois.  We  have  used  him 
three  years  and  he  gets  the  kind  of 
lambs  that  always  do  well,  being  rugged 
and  easy  keeping  with  wool  from  nose  to 
toes. 

H.  M.  Gibson  4G6,  sired  by  Belvoir 
Banker,  he  the  sire  of  the  champion  ewe 
at  the  Chicago  International  in  1930,  is 
another  stock  ram  we  used  last  Fall,  and 
his  lambs  are  the  right  type.  All  look 
alike.  We  consider  these  rams  ahead  of 
the  ram  in  the  photo  in  many  respects. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  selling  yearling- 
rams  to  head  both  grade  and  purebred 


a  dingy  yellow  with  streaks  of  bright 
purple.  The  seeds  are  evidently  carried 
by  birds,  as  a  neighbor  found  a  plant  in 
the  flower  garden  two  feet  high.  A  farm¬ 
er  in  this  vicinity  lost  several  cows  in 
one  season  from  eating  this  noxious  weed. 
As  far  as  possible  all  plants  known  to 
be  poisonous  should  be  destroyed.  Any 
poison  from  plants  not  yielding  to  home 
treatment  should  be  under  the  care  of  a 
physician.  mbs.  g. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  graceful  Primula  ob- 
conica,  often  grown  as  a  house  plant,  is 
extremely  poisonous  to  many  people 
when  handled,  the  poison  being  conveyed 
by  the  stiff  hairs  of  the  stems.  Other 
varieties  may  cause  trouble  to  susceptible 
person,  as  individuals  vary  in  immunity. 
The  nightshade  is  rendered  more  dan¬ 
gerous  by  its  showy  fruit. 
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(That  prices  do  not  include  any  increase  brought  about  by  the  Federal  tax) 


Full  Oversize — 4*40*21 
Ford 

Full  Oversize— 4*50*21 
Ford  Chevrolet 

$*49 

M  Each 

In  pairs 

*-•83 

B  Each 

In  pairs 

$**59 

Per  single  tire  J 

*1295 

Per  single  tire 

Full  Oversize— 4*50*20 
Chevrolet 

Full  Oversize— 4*75*19 
Ford  Chevrolet  Plymouth 

*279 

B  Each 

In  pairs 

45° 

■A  Each 
^TBT  In  pairs 

*1289 

Per  single  tire 

sd63 

Per  single  tire 

Full  Oversize — 4*75*20 
Chrysler  Plymouth  Pontiac 

Full  Oversize — 5*00-19 
Chrysler  Dodge  Nash 

sv#57 

Each 

In  pairs 

'AT* 

M  Each 
■ob  In  pairs 

*A1« 

Per  single  tire  O® 

*4*5 

Per  single  tire 

Full  Oversize — $.00-20 
Essex  Nash 

Full  Oversize— 5*25*21 
Buick  Dodge  Nash 

a80 

■fli  Each 

In  pairs 

•gsa 

B  Each 

In  pairs 

Sy495 

Per  single  tire  *2 

$C98 

Per  single  tire  JW 

GOODYEAR 

TUBES 

are  now  so  low  priced 
it’s  thrifty  to  put  a 
new  tube  in  every 
new  tire 

30  x  3V2  CL 

Ford — Model  T 

*230 

■  Each 

In  pairs 

s239 

Per  single  tire 

pay  good  money  for 
any  second-choice  tire  when 
first-choice  costs  no  more? 

*X/"OU  don’t  have  to  take  anybody’s  word  for  the 
-*•  fact  that  this  tire’s  low  priced.  Here’s  what  it 
costs,  in  big,  black  type. 

You  don’t  have  to  take  anybody’s  word  for  the  quality 
these  prices  buy.  Look  at  the  tire.  It’s  a  genuine  Good¬ 
year.  Built  in  the  world’s  largest  tire  factories.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  life.  Full  oversize.  Bodied  with  Goodyear 
Supertwist  Cord.  Goodyear  Speedway  by  name. 

You  bet  this  is  a  bargain.  Goodyear  never  built  a  bet¬ 
ter  tire  at  such  prices  as  these  —  and  millions  of  motor¬ 
ists  know,  Goodyear  builds  the  best  tires  on  the  road. 

Why  buy  any  second-choice  tire  when  FIRST-CHOICE 
sells  at  the  same  low  price? 

SPEEDWAY 


TUNIS  IN  on  the  Goodyear  Program  every  Wednesday  night  over  N.  B.  C. 


Red  Network,  WEAF  and  Associated  Stations 


Have  you  had  an  Airwheel  ride?  It  makes  driving  like  floating! 


/ 


I 
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Now!  Sears 
New  PRIMA 

MILKING  MACHINE 

at  a  Revolutionary  Price 


Sears  New  Prima  Milker  is 
the  equal  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  milking  machines  on 
the  market  today,  yet  costs 
about  50%  less.  Special  de¬ 
sign  gives  full  automatic 
control  of  vacuum.  The  teat 
cup  shells  are  tapered  to  fit 
the  teats.  The  enlarged, 
self  supporting  inflation 
gives  improved  massage.  The 
side  bearing  pulsator  main¬ 
tains  speed  even  at  low  vacu¬ 
um.  The  rubber  used  is  the 
"best  to  be  had.  The  New 
Prima  is  thoroughly  sanitary 
and  easy  to  clean.  Standard 
Milker  Action  —  it  operates 
with  any  standard  pipe-line 
outfit. 

This  machine  may  he  seen  at  the  Syracuse, 
New  York,  Fair  Sept.  5  to  10,  and  at  the 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Fair  Sept.  18  to  24. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK 
AND  CO. 

The  World’s  Largest  Store 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


BROILER  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  market  your  broilers 

49  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
EED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

RETURNS  MADE  DAILY- COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  to 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8*9  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun’s,  Bradstreet’s  or  any  commercial  agency 


&SSUVE  POILIRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  V ork  City 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS.  Inc. 
3291  12th  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Request — Established  1885 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  RGBS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 


Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Electric  Coolers  for  the 
Dairy 

This  plan  of  refrigeration  without  ice 
is  especially  adapted  to  dairy  work, 
where  the  messy  condition  from  handling 
ice  is  avoided. 

The  two  coolers  shown  are  installa¬ 
tions  by  the  Esco  Cabinet  Co.,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  One  is  Model  BI-16  ESCO 
Electric  Dry  Storage  Cooler  for  bottled 
milk,  in  the  milk-house  of  Stephen  S. 
Logue,  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  other  photograph  shows  the  Model 
BI-16  ESCO  Dry  Storage  Cooler  for 
bottled  milk,  in  the  dairy  of  Frederick 
Thompson,  Echohurst  Farm,  Hudson, 
N.  Y. 

Both  are  good  illustrations  of  this  ef¬ 
fective  and  sanitary  system  of  cooling 
milk  and  dairy  products. 


A  Massachusetts  Hereford 
Herd 

This  great  beef  breed  has  been  found 
well  adapted  to  many  parts  of  the  East. 
One  of  the  good  herds  is  at  Brookvale 
Farm,  Windsor,  Mass.,  Z.  M.  Crane, 
owner. 

Regarding  the  picture  shown,  Supt. 
S.  B.  Morrison  says: 

“Windsor  Domino  5th  1783271,  sire 
Windsor  Domino  1642393 ;  dam,  Priscilla 
Dale  1298121 ;  dropped  June  8,  1929. 
This  bull  as  a  senior  yearling  was  made 
Grand  Champion  of  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass.;  the  New 
York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  and 
the  New  England  Hereford  Show,  at  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  H.,  in  1931.  He  was  bred  and 
raised  at  Brookvale  Farm,  Windsor, 
Mass.,  owned  by  Z.  M.  Crane,  of  Dalton, 
Mass.  He  will  be  with  the  Brookvale 
show  herd  again  in  1932  and  can  be  seen 
at  the  leading  shows  of  the  East.” 


Vacuum  Cleaning  the  Cows 

One  of  the  great  improvements  in 
cow  stable  equipment,  is  the  mechanical 
groomer,  which,  working  on  the  vacuum 
cleaning  principle,  grooms  the  cows  with- 


Hinman  Coio  Cleaner 


out  filling  the  air  with  dust.  The  pic¬ 
ture  shows  this  device,  made  by  the 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Oneida, 

N.  Y. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
September  3.  In  most  eases  top  price  is  given, 

MILK 

August:  League-pool:  Class  1.  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  S6c;  Class  2B,  $1.00;  Class  3,  9oc. 

In  ail  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.59;  Class  2, 
$1;  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  2014c;  extras,  92 
score,  1914c;  firsts,  87  to  91  score,  17  to  19c; 
ladles,  14  to  16c;  packing  stock,  11  to  13c; 
sweet  fancy,  2214c;  extras,  21  ’Ac :  firsts,  17 
to  2014c ;  renovated,  17c;  centralized,  1814c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  2814c;  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings,  24  to  2614c;  standard,  20  to  23c;  near¬ 
by  under  grades,  17  to  19c:  browns,  special 
pack,  28c;  standards,  21  to  22c;  mixed  colors, 
special  pack,  23  to  24c;  standard,  45  lbs..  20%c; 
rehandled  receipts.  45  lbs.,  17%e;  mediums,  13 
to  16c:  Pacific  Coast,  fresh  specials,  2714c; 
standards,  2314  to  2514c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  100  lbs.,  $9.50;  bulls,  $3.75;  cows, 
$3.50;  calves,  best,  $7.50;  common  to  good, 
$4.50  to  $6;  sheep,  $3;  lambs,  $6.75;  hogs,  $5.25. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  10c;  good  to  choice,  6 
to  9c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  214  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  114  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  19c:  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
21c;  small  breeds,  best,  15c;  roosters,  10c; 
ducks,  13c;  geese,  12c;  rabbits,  lb.,  7  to  12c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  26c:  fair  to  good,  18  to 
23c;  roosters,  12c;  fowls,  19c;  ducks,  14c;  tur¬ 
keys,  Spring,  33c;  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  25c; 
graded,  25c;  dark,  doz.,  $2;  culls,  $1.50. 


POTATOES 

Jersey,  100-lb.  bag,  70  to  S5e;  159-lb.  bag,  $1 
to  $1.35;  L.  I.,  150  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  3  50- 
Ib.  bags,  $1.35;  100  lbs.,  75  to  90c;  bulk,  180 
lbs.,  $1.50  to  $1.00.  Sweet  potatoes,  Va„  bskt., 
25  to  60c;  bbls.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Md„  bskt., 
35c.  Yams,  Va.,  bskt.,  25  to  75c;  Ya..  bbl., 
$2.50  to  $2.75. 

VEGETABLES 


and  Conn.,  box,  50c  to  $1.25.  Beets,  nearby, 
bskt.,  45  to  60c.  Brussels  sprouts,  Catskill,  qt., 
15  to  30c.  Cabbage,  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  bskt.  or 
crate,  35  to  75c;  State,  bag,  50  to  80c;  in 
bulk,  ton,  $14  to  $15.  Carrots,  nearby,  bskt., 
65  to  75c.  Cauliflower,  Catskill,  crate,  60c 
to  $2.25;  Adirondack,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 
Celery,  State  and  Jersey,  doz.  bchs.,  8  to  40c. 
Corn,  Jersey  and  L.  I..  white,  bskt.,  25  to  65c; 
bag,  50c  to  $1.25;  G.  B.,  bag,  50e  to  $1;  L.  I., 
white,  100  ears.  75c  to  $1.50;  L.  I.,  G.  B.,  100 
ears,  75c  to  $1.50;  Mass,  and  Conn..  G.  B., 
box,  75c  to  $1.  Cucumbers.  Jersey,  bskt.,  50c 
to  $1;  L.  I.,  bskt.,  50c  to  $3;  State,  bskt.,  50c 


to  $1.75.  Eggplants.  Jersey,  bskt..  25  to  65e. 
Fava  beans,  State,  bskt..  50c  to  $1.25.  Kohl¬ 
rabi,  100  bchs.,  $1.50  to  $2.  Lettuce,  Cal.,  Ice¬ 
berg,  best,  crate,  $3  to  $3.50;  State  and  Jer¬ 
sey,  crate,  15  to  50c.  Lima  beans,  Jersey 
bskt.,  50c  to  $1.25;  L.  I.,  bag,  40c  to  $1.25; 
carton,  $1.25;  Mass,  and  Conn.,  box,  75c  to  $l] 
Okra,  Jersey,  handle  bskt.,  40  to  60c.  Onions, 
Wn.  N.  Y..  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  55c;  Orange  Co.’ 
white,  50  lbs.,  50c  to  $1;  red,  100-Ib.  bag,  75c 
to  $1;  yellow,  50  lbs.,  40  to  00c;  Mass.,  yel., 
50-lb.  bag,  50  to  65c.  Peas,  Colo.,  bskt.,  $1.13 


to  $1.50;  Wash.,  crt.,  $1.13  to  $1.63;  State, 
bskt.,  50c  to  $1.  Peppers,  Jersey,  bskt.,  25  to 
75c.  Radishes,  L.  I.,  100  bclis.,  $2  to  $3. 
Spinach,  L.  I.,  bskt.,  60  to  75c;  Jersey,  bskt., 
50c  to  $1.  Squash,  Jersey,  white,  bskt.,  25  to 
60c;  bskt.,  25  to  50c.  Tomatoes,  Md.,  lug,  30 
to  60c;  South  Jersey,  crate,  35  to  75c;  Jersey, 
20-qt.  crate,  15  to  65c;  Jersey,  C-till  carrier, 
50c  to  $1;  Jersey,  handle  bskt.,  15  to  35c;  Up¬ 
per  Jersey,  crate,  15  to  75c;  Up-river,  carrier. 
50c  to  $1.25;  lug.  40  to  75c;  handle  bskt.,  25 
to  50c;  State.  6-till  carrier,  50c  to  $1.50;  State, 
lug,  40  to  75c;  Conn.,  *4  bu.  box,  40  to  50c; 
lug,  65  to  75c;  repacked,  crate,  $1  to  §1.00, 


Beans,  State,  bskt.,  25c  to  $1.50:  Jersey, 
bskt.,  10c  to  $1.25;  L.  I.,  bag,  35  to  75c;  Mass. 


Esco  Electric  Cooler  in  the  Bottled  Milk  Dairy  of  Eteylicn  8.  Loyne, 

W ilinington,  Del. 


Esco  Electric  Dry  Storage  Cooler  on  the  Echohurst  Farm  of  Frederick, 

Thompson,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Hereford  Sire  Windsor  Domino  5 th  17S3271,  owned  by  Brookvale,  Windsor,  Mass. 
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Two  Maryland  Holsteins 

One  of  the  most  talked  of  cows  in 
Maryland  is  Pabst  Prilly  Belmont 
979388.  She  has  made  for  Essex  Farms, 
Iiiderwood.  Md.,  in  Class  C.  a  record  of 
milk  11,042.60,  butter  565.72 ;  Class  B, 
milk  22,618.10,  butter  1,151.10;  Class  A. 
milk  21,558.80,  butter  1,058.24,  and  what 
has  attracted  attention  to  her  is  the  fact 
that  in  each  and  all  of  her  lactations  are 
4  per  cent  butterfat. 

Her  son,  SX  King  Posch  Ormsby  has 
a  number  of  promising  heifers  in  our 
herd,  some  of  which  will  be  under  test 
soon.  I  am  also  enclosing  you  a  picture 
of  a  daughter  of  King  Posch  Ormsby.  SX 
Bess  Ormsby  Belmont,  who  was  sold  at 
the  last  Royal  Brentwood  Sale  for  $875 
which  is  rather  a  flattering  price,  con¬ 
sidering  the  depression  in  livestock.  At 


(or 'Lucerne,-  as  called  in  some  parts  of 
the  world)  were  good  for  milk  making 
and  the  development  of  growing  animals. 

One  of  the  advances  of  recent  years 
has  been  the  study  of  proteins  and  their 
discriminating  use  for  dairy  animals. 
Mistakes  were  made  and  conclusions 
jumped  at,  so  that  without  doubt  some 
cows  were  damaged  by  over-dosing  with 
heavy  proteins,  stimulating  production 
beyond  safe  bodily  capacity.  Farmers 
themselves  soon  found  these  errors,  and 
the  research  of  the  stations  and  commer¬ 
cial  feed  people  have  shown  why  this  and 
that  is  so.  Hit  and  miss  or  unsafe  feed¬ 
ing  is  no  longer  necessary  for  those  who 
will  see  and  hear. 

The  modern  local  feed  dealer  has 
proven  wonderfully  helpful  in  many 
cases.  He  becomes  a  clearing  house  of 
feeding  information,  and  instead  of  try- 


SX  King  Posch  Ormsby,  Son  of  Pabst  Prilly  Belmont 


SX  Bess  Ormsby  Belmont,  Daughter  of  King  Posch  Ormsby 


II ere  is  picture  of  our  Percheron  herd  sire  Carnad  II  16 1 2o7 .  He  is  a  direct  son  of 
the  famous  Carnot,  whose  get  held  the  show  ring  at  Chicago  for  10  consecutive 

years. — Dietz  Bros.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


present  our  herd  consists  of  82  head, 
about  one-tliird  of  them  Colanthas  and 
the  other  two-thirds  Ormsbys.  To  con¬ 
tinue  the  Ormsby  line  of  breeding  we  have 
just  purchased  from  Winterthur  Farms 
the  son  of  Winterthur  Firstlady,  who 
tested  3.9  per  cent  fat  on  her  yearly  test 
and  whose  dam  is  Bess  Johanna  Ormsby. 

Maryland  is  stepping  forward  briskly 
in  Holstein  breeding.  JOHN  M.  dennis. 

Some  Thoughts  About  Live¬ 
stock  Feeding 

The  principles  of  feeding  were  learned 
many  years  ago.  What  the  animals  ate 
and  what  they  did  told  the  story  to  those 
who  kept  them.  Long  before  anything 
was  known  of  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
it  farmers  found  that  Indian  corn  is  the 
great  fattening  feed,  that  oats  put  the 
horse  on  his  mettle,  and  that  oats, 
wheat  and  the  clovers,  especially  Alfalfa 


ing  to  talk  farmers  into  buying  this  or 
that  because  he  might  make  a  bit  more 
profit,  as  was  once  the  case,  he  has  found 
that  the  welfare  of  the  feeder  is  his  in¬ 
terest.  He  knows  what  all  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  feeders  in  the  locality  are  using, 
and  what  to  mix  with  home-grown  grain 
for  the  purpose  desired. 

Efficiency  and  economy  are  what  the 
feeder  has"  to  consider  constantly,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  high  proteins.  Official 
analysis  by  the  stations  helps  him  know 
what  he  is  getting,  as  he  sees  the  figures 
on  the  bags.  But  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  learned,  feeding  remains  a  major 
problem  because  of  individual  differences 
in  animals.  All  1.000-lb.  cows  are  not 
hoppers  into  which  certain  quantities 
and  types  of  feed  may  be  poured  with  ef¬ 
ficient  results.  As  ever,  the  “eye  of  the 
master’  not  only  fattens  the  beast  but. 
within  reason,  gauges  the  milk  flow  and 
bodily  thrift  of  the  dairy  cow,  and  the 
development  of  young  stock  coming  on 
for  dairy  use.  w.  w.  H. 


Y0ULD  HAVE  KEPT  US  FROM  WANT 


“My  husband  meant  to  insure  his  life.  It  was  uppermost  in  his  mind  that 
when  things  got  a  little  better  he  would  take  out  insurance  to  protect  us  .  .  . 
somehow  he  just  never  got  around  to  it. 

“And  now  we  have  only  a  few  hundred  dollars.  When  that’s  gone  I  don’t 
know  what  I  shall  do.” 

Tragic — yet  it  represents  a  common  occurrence  in  hundreds  of  homes  every 
day  all  over  the  United  States.  Almost  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  heads  of 
families  leave  no  insurance  when  they  die.  “ 

Stop  and  think  right  now  of  the  danger  of  delay.  “I’ll  take  care  of  it 
tomorrow,”  you  say — what  if  there  should  be  no  tomorrow?  Your  wife,  your 
children — your  loved  ones,  protect  them  this  very  minute. 

Postal  Life’s  Dollar  Policy 

Designed  for  tlie  thousands  who,  like  yourself,  want  -the  fullest  possible  insurance 
protection  at  t lie  lowest  price,  this  Postal  Dollar  Policy  meets  the  needs  of  these  times 
perfectly.  Only  the  Postal  Life  Insurance  Co.’s  DIRECT-BY-MAIL  method  of  selling 
could  give  you  an  insurance  value  like  this. 


A  Dollar  a  Month  {See  the  Table  Below') 

Just  a  dollar  a  month  will  buy  this  “modified  life”  policy  with  full  cash  and  loan 
values,  and  paid  up  and  extended  insurance  privileges.  No  matter  what  vour  age  dame 
over  the  table  showing  , the  .“Amount  of  Insurance  Purchasable  by  a  Monthly  Premium  of 
.$1.00  for  the  next  five  years.”  Note  how  much  protection  you  can  bur  at  this  trilling 
cost.  The  premiums  you  pay  for  the  first  five  years  are  only  one-half  the  permanent 
premiums  (payable  after  five  years)  and  these  are  reduced  by  the  dividends  Postal 
pays  you  as  earned. 

A  Safe  Company 

For  the  past  2<  years  Postal  Fife  Insurance  Company  has  been  providing  insurance 
direct-by-mail  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  thrifty,  sensible  people  in  everv  State  in 
the  Union.  Postal  Life  has  sold  $70,000,000  of  insurance  through  the  United  States- 
Mails  by  its  economical,  direct  method  of  operation. 

The  Coupon  is  Your  Application 

No  matter  what  age,  from  15  to  50  years,  one  dollar  a  month  is  all  you  pav  for  this 
special  policy.  The  amount  of  insurance  that  a  dollar  a  month  will  buv,  however  varies 
with  the  age.  At  age  25  it  will  buy  $1,176  worth  and  at  age  30,  $1,031.  Turn  to  the 
Table  just  below  and  you  will  find  listed  there  the  amount  of  insurance  a  dollar  burs  at 
your  age.  Two  dollars  will  buy  twice  as  much;  three  dollars,  three  times  as  much  and 
so  on.  The  most  insurance  you  can  buy  under  this  plan  is  limited  to  $20,000. 

Decide  how  much  insurance  you  should  have  to  make  the  future  safe  for  vour  family. 
Then  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  send  it  with  your  first  month’s  premium  to  the  Postal 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Now 

Thousands  have  already  taken  advantage  of  this  wonderful  dollar  policy  and  can  look 
the  future  squarely  in  the  face,  knowing  that  they  have  done  their  duty'  by  their  loved 
ones.  You  get  your  money  back  if  your  application  is  not  accepted.  You  take  no  risk. 


Amount  of  Insurance  pur¬ 
chasable  by  a  monthly 
premium  of  $1.00  for  the 
next  five  years 


Age 

Insur¬ 

ance 

Age 

Insur¬ 

ance 

15 

$1471 

33 

$935 

16 

1429 

34 

909 

17 

1408 

35 

877 

18 

1389 

36 

855 

19 

1351 

37 

820 

20 

1316 

38 

794 

21 

1299 

39 

769 

22 

1266 

40 

741 

23 

1235 

41 

709 

24 

1205 

42 

685 

25 

1176 

43 

658 

26 

1 149 

44 

633 

27 

1 1 1 1 

45 

606 

28 

1087 

46 

578 

29 

1053 

47 

556 

30 

1031 

48 

529 

31 

1000 

49 

505 

32 

971 

50 

483 

i 

I 

i 


Postal  Life  Insurance  Co.,  511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  wish  to  apply  for  a  life  insurance  policy  In  accordance  with  your  offer. 


My  exact  date  of  birth  is . . . Race 

Place  of  Birth . Nationality _ 


I 

I 

I 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


My  occupation  is 


I  wish  to  pay  a  premium 


of . per  month.  This  entitles  me  to . 

worth  of  insurance.  I  am  enclosinq  the  first  month’s  premium,  which 
will  be  returned  to  me  if  my  application  is  not  accepted. 


Insurance  payable  to 


Full  Name 


Relationship  to  me 

Name  . 

Street  and  Number 


•  State . RNY  9-3 


1 

s 

1 

I 

I 

I 


Bargains  in  U.S.  Gov’t 
Wheels  o^Axles 4,75  VALUE 


FOR  ONLY 


This 


Bargain  • 
Set  of  2  Wheels  and  Axle  $9.00 
Set  of  4  Wheels  and  2  Axles  17.50 

(Choice  of  54"or44"Wheels)  f.o.  h.  Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Build  your  own  cart  or  wagon  or  use  for  re¬ 
placement  wheels.  A  wonderful  bargain  from 
Gov’t  surplus.  Made  by  Studebaker  for  Gov’t 
Escort  wagons.  Brand  new.  Never  used. 
Wheels  are  44  and  54-in.  high.  16  spokes  of 
selected  hard  wood.  Steel  Tires  3-in.  wide 
and  %-in.  thick.  Steel  axles  are  2x2  inches; 
holes  for  bolting  to  bolster.  Painted  3  coats. 
Cost  Gov’t  $75  per  set.  Last  chance  to  buy 
at  these  reduced  prices.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
Send  order  today. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IN  THIS  issue  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
space  is  devoted  to  livestock  and  the  equipment 
and  appliances  involved.  This  is  done  in  recogni- 
lion  of  the  importance  of  the  industry,  and  the 
value  of  livestock  husbandry  to  the  farm  in  general. 
The  reason  why  many  farms  of  earlier  days  im¬ 
proved  in  fertility  rather  than  getting  run-down 
was  that  they  were  quite  heavily  stocked.  Ten 
cows,  some  young  stock  coming  on  fresh,  a  yoke  or 
two  of  oxen,  horses,  60  to  100  sheep,  a  brood  sow  or 
two  with  their  increase,  and  more  or  less  hens,  were 
commonly  found  on  farms  running  100  to  200  acres 
in  our  rolling  country.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such 
farms  produced  a  large  amount  of  manure,  which 
was  spread  like  a  thick  blanket  on  the  corn  ground, 
used  as  top-dressing  on  small  grain,  and  wherever 
needed.  The  garden  had  such  a  heavy  dose  that 
plowing  it  all  under  was  often  difficult,  and  bits  of 
the  old  rotted  manure  stuck  out  of  the  edges  of 
the  furrows.  Some  men  with  large  tracts  of  up¬ 
land  pasture  kept  260  to  300  sheep,  and  fewer  cows. 
One  neighbor  of  our  boyhood  regularly  had  250 
sheep  running  on  these  uplands,  some  of  which  were 
a  bit  thin,  and  those  pastures  were  famous  in  the 
neighborhood  as  “growing  better  and  better  year 
after  year.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  our 
farms  might  well  return  to  larger  livestock  develop¬ 
ment  than  at  present. 

Recognizing  the  commercial  importance  of  live¬ 
stock,  and  all  that  goes  with  it,  that  feature  is 
plainly  emphasized  in  this  number.  Everything 
said  or  shown  in  this  line  is  frank  and  open.  There 
are  no  veiled  “writeups”  and  no  hidden  propa¬ 
ganda.  Truth,  clearly  expressed,  is  the  aim,  and 
readers  approve  this  policy.  The  livestock  number 
is  worth  reading  and  keeping  for  reference. 

* 

HIS  is  peach  year  in  Vermont.  That  State  is 
not  as  a  rule  considered  in  the  peach  belt,  but 
in  about  three  years  out  of  five  the  hardier  varieties 
like  Elberta,  Champion  and  Crawford  will  set  a 
crop  and,  when  they  do,  peaches  bring  in  a  fine 
return.  The  local  market  is  quite  adequate  to  the 
Vermont  supply.  There  are  door-yard  trees  in  Bur¬ 
lington  which  display  a  set  of  peaches.  Windham 
County  has  a  real  crop.  About  a  dozen  growers  in 
the  towns  of  Putney,  Dummerston,  Brattleboro  and 
Vernon  have  yields  considering  the  size  of  their 
orchards.  Arms  Miller,  late  of  Dummerston,  is  the 
pioneer  peach-grower  in  Vermont.  His  three  sons, 
William,  of  Dummerston;  Dwight,  of  Putney;  and 
Irwin,  of  West  Brattleboro,  have  three  of  the  larg¬ 
est  peach  orchards  in  which  the  acreage  ranges 
from  three  up  to  five  acres.  There  are  several 
other  smaller  orchards  which  this  year  carry  a 
good  crop  of  very  fair  quality. 

* 

GROXOMIST  II.  B.  Sprague,  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Station,  where  special  clover  investigation 
is  being  made,  finds  that  in  recent  years  the  yields 
of  red  clover  hay  have  frequently  been  greatly  re¬ 
duced,  and  some  stands  lost,  by  planting  poorly 
adapted  strains  of  seed.  Native  American  strains 
of  Red  clover  are  far  superior  to  those  from  any 
other  country.  Imported  seed  regularly  produces  a 
distinctly  smaller  first  cutting  than  adapted  seed, 
and  the  foreign  strains  usually  fail  entirely  to 
produce  a  second  cutting  of  hay.  When  planted  in 
Spring  with  a  nurse  crop,  foreign  Red  clover  and 
certain  poorly  adapted  American  strains  often  fail 
to  produce  a  stand  of  plants  because  of  Summer 
killing.  Adapted  strains  of  the  crop  from  such 
States  as  Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Colorado,  have  given 
the  greatest  yields  of  any  strains  included  in  New 


Jersey  tests.  Late  August  is  an  excellent  season 
for  planting  pure  stands  of  Red  clover  in  Northern 
New  Jersey,  and  plantings  made  as  late  as  mid- 
September  are  normally  satisfactory  in  Southern 
New  Jersey.  Mixtures  with  Timothy,  or  with  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Alfalfa  may  also  be  seeded  with  good  suc¬ 
cess  in  August  and  early  September.  Seedings  made 
at  these  times  will  yield  fully  as  much  hay  next 
season  as  those  planted  last  Spring  with  a  nurse 
crop  of  small  grain.  Red  clover  will  produce  far 
larger  crops  of  hay  than  Alsike,  and  is  greatly  to 
be  preferred  on  well-drained  soils.  Excessive  soil 
acidity  should  be  corrected  with  lime,  and  the  soil 
adequately  supplied  with  phosphate  and  potash.  In 
Alfalfa,  for  South  Jersey,  Kansas  common  Alfalfa 
is  preferred ;  for  the  northern  portions,  Montana 
common  is  fairly  successful,  but  Canadian  varie¬ 
gated,  Grimni,  Hardigan  and  Cossack  have  proved 
somewhat  more  Winter  hardy  and  productive. 

* 

HIS  is  an  age  of  invention  in  science  and  me¬ 
chanics,  hut  for  far-reaching  ingenuity  we  may 
still  give  credit  to  the  unknown  genius  who  first 
began  the  domestication  of  cattle.  The  herd  of 
wild  cattle — the  primitive  breed  of  Great  Britain 
— kept  for  many  generations  at  Chillingham  Cas¬ 
tle  in  Northumberland,  would  give  to  a  modern 
breeder  a  rather  terrifying  idea  of  the  difficulties 
of  domestication,  these  animals  being  extremely 
wild.  Part  of  the  extensive  park  at  Chillingham, 
which  is  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  has 
been  kept  as  a  primeval  forest,  and  the  cattle  were 
kept  under  natural  conditions.  Tradition  states 
that  one  Earl  of  Tankerville  was  killed  by  the  wild 
cattle,  but  we  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this 
legend.  There  are,  however,  true  stories  of  their 
ferocity,  which  make  us  feel  that  the  primitive  man 
who  first  experimented  in  taming  such  creatures 
must  have  had  both  courage  and  intelligence.  But 
perhaps  it  was  not  a  man.  It  may  have  been  a 
primitive  woman,  clad  in  skins  and  blue  woad,  who 
fed  some  weakly  or  wounded  animal,  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  wild  could  be  tamed.  We  shall 
never  really  know,  but  the  intelligence  that  first 
began  the  taming  of  wild  life  deserves  the  honor  we 
now  give  to  the  great  discoveries  in  physics  and 
mechanical  industry. 

* 

ILK  production  for  the  entire  country  on  the 
first  of  August  was  about  1  per  cent  above 
that  date  last  year.  The  number  of  milk  cows  on 
farms  was  nearly  4  per  cent  above  the  number  a 
year  earlier,  but  milk  production  per  cow  was  about 
3  per  cent  lower  than  at  the  same  time  last  year. 
This  lower  production  per  cow  was  due  to  less  in¬ 
tensive  feeding  and  to  the  present  tendency  of  farm¬ 
ers  to  secure  a  more  uniform  flow  of  milk  during 
the  year  by  having  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
cows  freshen  in  the  Fall  months.  Since  1929  this 
increase  in  Fall  freshening  has  resulted  in  progress¬ 
ively  lower  Summer  production  per  cow  and  higher 
production  in  the  late  Fall  and  Winter  months. 
With  an  increased  proportion  of  the  cows  due  to 
freshen  during  the  next  two  or  three  months,  there 
is  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  cows  being  milked  on 
August  1  than  on  that  date  in  any  of  the  past  five 
years.  The  milk  production  reported  average  13.51 
lbs.  per  day  per  milk  cow  in  the  herds  compared 
with  13.91  lbs.  on  the  same  date  last  year  and  an 
average  of  15.06  lbs.  on  August  1  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  five  years.  Comparing  August  1  this  year 
with  the  same  date  last  year  the  condition  of  pas¬ 
tures  in  dairy  States  was  slightly  higher  this  year, 
being  69.5  per  cent  of  normal  compared  with  64.2 
per  cent  last  year.  The  percentage  of  feed  of  milk 
cows  reported  as  secured  from  pastures  was  also 
higher,  or  82  compared  with  78.  The  quantity  of 
grain  and  concentrates  being  fed  to  milk  cows  was 
6  per  cent  lower,  2.24  lbs.  per  head  per  day  com¬ 
pared  with  2.38  lbs.  The  number  of  milk  cows  on 
farms  has  increased  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
but  it  now  appears  that  the  rate  of  increase  during 
the  next  year  is  likely  to  be  less  since  the  number 
of  heifers  being  added  to  the  herds  has  begun  to 
decline. 

* 

URING  the  quarter  ending  June  30  we  exported 
the  following  fats  and  oils  in  pounds :  Oleo  oil, 
9,689,558;  tallow,  129,923;  lard,  122,427,609;  lard, 
neutral,  1,510,018;  lard  compounds,  containing  ani¬ 
mal  fats,  200,874 ;  neat’s-foot  oil,  168,702 ;  fish  oils, 
127,114 ;  cottonseed  oil,  crude,  1,396.147 ;  cottonseed 
oil,  refined,  4,203,113 ;  corn  oil,  286,439 ;  Soy-bean 
oil,  551,437 ;  linseed  oil,  142,000 ;  glycerin,  68,630. 
Our  largest  imports  of  this  character  were:  Cocoa- 
nut  oil,  70,073,990  lbs. ;  palm  oil,  44,076,200 ;  tung 
oil,  26,799,580;  edible  olive  oil,  20,874,099;  fish  oils 
of  all  types,  11,709,922. 


THE  great  Northwest  territory,  of  Canada,  for¬ 
merly  considered  about  useless  except  for  hunt¬ 
ing  and  wild  adventures,  is  developing  continually 
new  sources  of  revenue.  The  latest  is  the  discovery 
of  radium  ore  in  the  Great  Bear  Lake  region, 
where  there  is  also  considerable  silver.  The  ra¬ 
dium  ore  is  being  transported  3,500  miles  to  tne 
refinery  in  Ontario.  Radium  is  so  valuable  that 
this  venture  will  evidently  be  profitable.  The 
province  of  Saskatchewan,  famous  for  wheat,  is 
becoming  a  profitable  poultry  country,  and  is  now 
making  egg  powder.  A  plant  operating  at  Saska¬ 
toon  is  using  180,000  eggs  daily. 

OCR  government  report  for  the  week  of  August 
13  puts  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  at 
$5,725,000,000;  Federal  Reserve  Bank  deposits,  $16,- 
432.000.000 ;  Federal  Reserve  loans,  $10,958,000,000. 
Bond  sales  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  were 
$83,501,000,  par  value;  stocks,  $23,595,000.  Exports 
of  corn  were  57,000  bushels;  wheat,  835,000;  flour, 
SI, 000  barrels.  Receipts  of  cattle  and  calves  were 
199,000;  hogs,  362,000.  Total  wool  at  Boston  was 
4,940,000  lbs.  The  July  index  of  farm  products 
prices,  calling  1909  to  1914  100  was,  for  all  groups, 
57 ;  cotton  and  cottonseed,  41 ;  dairy  and  poultry, 
84;  fruits  and  vegetables,  83;  grains,  42;  meat 
animals,  72. 

* 

A  NOTABLE  book  on  agriculture  has  been  revised 
and  brought  up  to  date.  This  is  “Fertilizers 
and  Crops,”  by  Lucius  L.  Van  Slyke.  Dr.  Van  Slyke, 
for  38  years  chemist  at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  was  decidedly  a  man  of  parts,  who 
knew  the  soil  and  crops,  knew  what  they  said  to 
him,  and  could  interpret  this  in  addresses  and  writ¬ 
ing  in  a  clear  and  interesting  way.  In  research  he 
was  deliberate  and  careful  so  that  the  results  of 
his  work  carried  the  weight  of  authority.  We  are 
glad  to  mention  this  new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
I ertilizers  and  Crops  ’  here,  and  believe  many  of 
our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  it  on  their  tables. 
It  is  not  the  kind  of  book  that  is  put  on  a  shelf 
and  forgotten,  but  is  kept  handy  and  gets  worn  out 
from  use. 

* 

IN  other  parts  of  this  livestock  number  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  feeds  and  feeding  is  discussed  from  vari¬ 
ous  angles.  The  feeding  of  the  land,  and  especially 
our  pastures,  is  a  matter  of  increasing  interest.  The 
past  five  years  of  practical  research  have  shown 
clearly  that  the  so-called  worn-out  pasture  may  be 
improv  ed  without  the  expensive  and  troublesome 
plan  of  plowing  and  reseeding.  We  are  not  now  re¬ 
ferring  to  lands  that  work  conveniently  in  a  crop 
rotation  and  are  pastured  at  times,  but  the  ‘•na¬ 
tural  pasture,”  some  of  which  in  our  eastern  coun¬ 
try  is  too  stony  to  cultivate  conveniently.  Lime  and 
phosphorus,  and  in  some  eases  nitrogen,  will  do 
wonderful  things  for  such  land,  “bringing  in”  and 
encouraging  the  grasses  adapted  to  it. 


Brevities 

Fall  is  on  the  doorstep  once  more. 

Wisconsin  fruit-growers  operated  230  “spray  rings” 
this  year. 

Bar  silver  on  the  New  York  Metal  Exchange  sells  at 
28  cents  per  ounce. 

Illinois  has  embargoed  13  States  against  shipments 
of  vegetables  that  may  contain  the  corn-borer. 

Great  damage  was  done  to  the  Texas  rice  crop  in 
the  Houston  section  by  the  hurricane  August  14,  loss 
being  put  at  750,000  barrels. 

American  citizens  living  abroad  on  a  permanent  or 
semi-permanent  basis  is  reported  by  the  Department 
of  State  at  404,31 1.  Around  half  of  these  are  living 
in  Canada;  France  has  23,910,  the  largest  number  of 
any  single  European  country. 

At  Saltwood,  England,  a  local  flower  show  was  re¬ 
cently  held  in  the  renovated  dungeon  of  a  castle  dated 
1382.  Medieval  dungeons  were  not  exactly  salubrious, 
and  the  flower  show  held  there  is  certainly  one  proof 
that  the  world  is  growing  better. 

Clipping  Spring  Alfalfa  seedings  in  early  Fall  is 
recommended  by  the  Ohio  Station.  This  destroys  the 
weeds  which  tend  to  smother  the  Alfalfa.  Clipping 
should  be  low  enough  to  get  the  weeds.  The  Alfalfa 
will  start  up  from  the  buds  in  the  crown. 

A  veterinarian  tells  us  that  the  well-groomed  ter¬ 
rier  is  dry-cleaned  to  keep  his  coat  in  condition.  Too 
many  baths  make  the  hair  silky  instead  of  wiry,  so  the 
dog’s  coat  is  cleaned  by  rubbing  in  dry  cornmeal,  and 
brushing  it  out  thoroughly.  Old-fashioned  women  who 
thought  washing  bad  for  the  hair  used  to  cleanse  their 
abundant  locks  in  the  same  way. 

We  are  told  that  about  20,000  people  die  in  India 
every  year  from  snake  bite — which  is  about  two-thirds 
of  the  number  killed  annually  by  automobiles  in  the 
United  States,  witli  a  population  about  one-third  that 
of  India.  Thus  the  Hindu  peasant  has  nearly  five 
times  as  good  a  chance  to  escape  a  cobra  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  has  to  escape  a  motor  car,  says  the  New 
York  Times. 
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Surplus  Milk  in  Ohio 

AIRYMEN  at  Dorset,  in  Ashtabula  County, 
Ohio,  have  started  something.  They  are  on  a 
land  and  Pittsburgh.  It  is  in  a  section  famous  for 
its  dairy  industry  for  a  century  or  more.  Formerly 
the  Ohio  Farmers’  Co-operative  Milk  Association 
line  which  divides  the  natural  milk  sheds  of  Cleve- 
was  the  sales  agency  for  producers  for  the  Cleveland 
market,  but,  since  its  failure,  and  really  before  it 
lost  efficiency  in  this  capacity.  The  Dairymen’s  Co¬ 
operative  Sales’  Association  served  the  Dorset  sec¬ 
tion,  shipping  the  milk  to  Pittsburgh.  Under  the 
policy  of  the  D.  C.  S.  all  the  milk  is  shipped  to  the 
dealers.  The  price  is  determined  by  conference  of 
the  association  officials  and  the  buyers.  One  price 
is  established  for  what  is  termed  the  base  product, 
or  the  volume  of  milk  required  for  liquid  consump¬ 
tion.  A  lower  price  is  fixed  for  the  remainder  of 
the  shipments  which  is  called  surplus.  Dairymen  at 
Dorset  contended  that  only  the  volume  of  milk 
needed  for  liquid  consumption  in  milk  and  cream 
should  be  shipped  to  Pittsburgh.  The  surplus,  they 
contended  should  be  controlled  close  to  the  produc¬ 
ing  farms,  and  only  the  requirements  of  the  dealers 
shipped  to  Pittsburgh.  This  would  save  freight  on 
the  surplus  product,  increase  the  efficiency  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  by-products. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  satisfy  the  producers 
that  they  were  getting  full  basic  price  for  all  the 
milk  used  in  that  class.  On  this  question  the  D. 
C'.  S.  and  the  Dorset  dairymen  finally  parted  ways. 
<  lieese  making  is  a  tradition  of  Ashtabula  County. 
The  dairymen  of  Dorset  decided  to  build  a  cheese 
factory. 

During  the  Winter,  1931,  a  mass  meeting  was 
held  and  plans  adopted  for  a  cheese  factory.  A  cor¬ 
poration  with  400  shares  at  $25  a  share  was  au¬ 
thorized.  A  site  for  the  plant  was  secured.  Dairy 
farmers  turned  in  and  donated  their  time  and  labor. 
Farmers,  storekeepers  and  professional  men  of  the 
community  subscribed  the  amount  of  $11,000, 
the  cost  of  the  plant.  From  the  time  ground  was 
broken  until  the  first  load  of  milk  was  delivered 
on  the  platform  was  just  137  working  days. 

The  factory  is  a  two-story  concrete  block  building. 
It  was  designed  by  competent  engineers  and  health 
officers.  It  is  equipped  not  only  to  produce  cheese 
but  also  to  process  and  ship  milk  for  liquid  con¬ 
sumption.  Its  rated  capacity  is  20.000  lbs.  of  milk 
daily,  but  at  one  time  during  June  it  handled  34,000 
lbs.  from  183  patrons.  When  the  doors  were  opened 
April  1,  there  was  no  contract  binding  a  single 
stockholder  to  deliver  his  milk,  but  milk  poured  into 
the  plant  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  equipment 
at  the  time. 

These  dairymen  did  not  expect  to  manufacture  all 
their  milk  into  cheese  and  secure  returns  equal  to 
eommerieal  milk  prices.  They  did  expect  to  get 
more  than  the  returns  for  surplus  milk,  and  they 
have  demonstrated  that  that  contention  is  correct. 
They  expect  now  to  negotiate  for  a  sale  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  milk  in  the  Cleveland  market,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  manufacture  the  surplus  into  cheese.  They 
contend  that  if  other  communities  would  do  the 
same  an  affiliation  of  all  the  plants  could  negotiate 
sales  to  the  city  markets  in  the  amount  of  their  re¬ 
quirements  at  a  fair  price,  and  the  plants  could 
handle  the  surplus  at  home,  saving  freight  and 
realizing  a  larger  return  for  the  surplus.  They 
would  get  more  for  their  city  supply  and  more  for 
the  surplus. 

This  is  substantially  the  plan  devised  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Markets  in  191G  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  all  dairymen  for  the  New  York  milk 
shed,  and  yet  believed  by  many  producers  to  be 
the  ultimate  solution  of  the  producers  for  the 
n le t r opolit a  n  m  a  rke t . 


Finance  Corporation  Loans 

HE  Secretary  of  the  Houses  of  Congress  has 
given  out  for  publication  a  list  of  the  names  of 
borrowers  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  with  the  amount  of  each  loan  granted  from 
July  21  to  July  31.  The  number  of  loans  was  347, 
and  the  amount  loaned  was  substantially  $50,000,- 
000  in  10  days.  This  was  an  average  of  around 
$100,000  for  each  loan,  but  the  bulk  of  the  loans 
eve  re  for  less  than  $50,000  each. 

The  loans  were  distributed  as  follows:  Banks  and 
trust  companies,  including  receivers.  $32,990,180;  agri¬ 
cultural  credit  corporations,  $104,309;  building  and 
loan  associations,  $3,088,650;  insurance  companies,  $2.- 
247.500;  joint-stock  land  bank,  $90,000;  livestock  credit 
corporations,  $580,716;  mortgage  loan  companies,  $747.- 
000 ;  railroads.  $6,862,700.  The  State  of  Illinois  bor¬ 
rowed  $3,000,000. 

Governor  Roosevelt  has  severely  criticized  the 
Finance  Corporation,  alleging  that  it  helped  only 
the  big  institutions  and  forgot  others.  The  admin¬ 


istration  was  opposed  to  the  publicity  feature  and 
it  is  alleged  that  it  was  insisted  on  to  embarass 
President  Hoover.  If  so  it  seems  to  have  miscar¬ 
ried.  The  reaction  is  decidedly  favorable.  It  marked 
the  beginning  of  President  Hoover's  relief  program. 
It  comes  into  service  now  at  a  critical  time  to  help 
move  crops  to  market.  A  majority  of  the  loans  are 
made  in  the  agricultural  States  to  assist  the  small 
local  banks  in  financing  the  harvest.  It  is  just  the 
kind  of  service  that  is  needed,  and  in  the  proi»er 
places.  The  banks  securing  the  loans  are  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  States  from  Maine  to  Texas.  Seven 
up-State  banks  in  New  York  are  on  the  list.  Many 
ot  the  loans  run  from  $2,000  to  $25,000. 

Larger  loans  are  made  to  a  limited  number  of 
large  banks  and  trust  companies.  This,  too,  is 
proper  and  helpful.  The  deflation  of  currency  was 
cne  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  depression.  It 
destroyed  the  assets  and  the  credit  of  many  people 
of  moderate  means,  and  in  so  doing  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  again  distribute  a  larger  volume  of  currency 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  consumers.  One  sure  way 
to  distribute  money  is  to  increase  employment,  and 
another  is  to  assist  in  the  movement  of  crops  to 
market.  This  return  of  money  into  circulation  is 
an  infusion  of  life  blood  to  the  channels  of  trade. 
It  is  essential  to  the  increase  of  commodity  prices. 
It  is  what  we  have  been  clamoring  for  for  two  years. 
Now  that  the  opposition  of  tire  speculative  financiers 
has  apparently  been  overcome  and  the  machinery  is 
in  operation  the  more  eligible  loans  it  makes  the 
sooner  the  wheels  of  industry  will  begin  to  revolve, 
and  the  more  publicity  it  gets  the  more  credit  it 
will  reflect  on  the  administration. 


The  Seller’s  Holiday 

THE  movement  recently  started  in  Iowa  to  in¬ 
crease  prices  of  farm  products  seems  to  be 
spreading  in  the  West.  In  the  East  we  would  call 
it  a  strike.  There  they  call  it  a  “seller's  holiday.” 
The  plan  is  to  keep  products  out  of  the  markets  un¬ 
til  the  price  rises.  Farmers  picket  the  roads  and 
stop  the  delivery  of  products  by  trucks.  Reports 
are  that  freight  trains  have  also  been  held  up.  The 
movement  has  reached  Nebraska  and  in  all  seven 
States.  Floyd  B.  Olson,  the  Farm  Labor  Governor 
of  Minnesota,  has  announced  his  sympathy  with 
the  farmers,  and  a  willingness  to  join  the  Governors 
of  adjacent  States  to  the  extent  of  putting  the 
whole  territory  under  martial  law.  Then  provision 
could  be  made  to  distribute  milk  and  other  foods 
at.  a  fair  price.  One  State,  he  said,  could  not  do 
it  successfully  if  the  others  supplied  the  markets. 

It  was  reported  that  dairymen  at  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  had  compromised  on  a  price  of  $1.80  per  100 
lbs.  for  3.5  per  cent  milk.  They  had  asked  $2.17. 
and  some  producers  seemed  to  be  holding  out  for 
that  price. 

The  movement  is  mostly  useful  in  emphasizing 
the  injustice  of  the  present  prices  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  will  probably  have  the  immediate  effect 
of  an  increase  of  some  food  products  in  some  loca¬ 
tions.  It  will  demonstrate  again  that  where  farm¬ 
ers  start  to  do  it  themselves  they  will  get  results. 
But  it  must  do  more  than  to  raise  the  prices  a  few 
cents  on  the  unit  of  weight  or  measure.  It  must 
cause  them  to  realize  that  temporary  concessions 
won  by  force  must  be  followed  up  by  comprehen¬ 
sive  plans  that  will  develop  into  a  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution  for  themselves.  They  know  already  by 
experience  that  they  cannot  trust  the  control  of  the 
system  to  other  hands.  They  have  not  yet  learned 
how  to  organize  a  plan  of  marketing  so  that  they 
can  keep  the  power  of  control  in  their  own  hands 
and  hire,  direct  and  pay  men  of  their  own  choice. 
They  must  be  the  masters.  They  have  failed  to  so 
organize  themselves  because  the  professional  pro¬ 
moters  have  stampeded  them  into  centralized  cor¬ 
porations  which  became  allied  with  middlemen  and 
by  increasing  the  cost  of  distribution  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  price  actually  reduced  their  returns. 
The  western  farmers  are  preparing  themselves  for 
the  final  test.  When  they  once  get  the  thrill  of 
their  own  united  powers,  they  will  have  a  clear 
and  easy  road  to  success. 


The  Duty  of  Society 

Here  in  the  Southwest  there  is  growing-  up  a  senti¬ 
ment  for  a  scaling  down  of  mortgages  on  farm  proper¬ 
ty.  this  action  being  chiefly  among  the  farmers,  of 
course,  and  not  the  mortgage  holders.  The  farmers 
argue,  and  with  some  force,  that  mortgage  holders  are 
almost  the  only  group  who  have  taken  no  writing  down 
of  their  returns.  They  say  that  if  mortgages  are  fore¬ 
closed  the  holders  will  have  to  take  a  loss,  so  why  not 
share  that  looming  loss  with  the  men  on  the  land,  re¬ 
ducing  its  size  to  the  mortgagor  and  giving  the  mort¬ 
gagee  a  chance  to  save  his  life  work. 

Many  holders  of  drainage  bonds  on  lands  in  this 


section  are  facing  a  loss.  It  does  not  appear  possible 
for  a  large  number  of  the  districts  to  continue  the  tax 
burden  the  bonds  impose,  unless  there  should  be  an 
unexpected  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton.  A  big  percent¬ 
age  of  the  drainage  farms  are  going  delinquent  through 
inability  to  meet  the  levies.  j.  m. 

Arkansas. 

HERE  is  a  problem  in  the  two  paragraphs  above 
which  demands  public  attention.  If  left  to  legal 
adjustment  it  will  cause  hardship  to  those  who  lose 
their  all  in  the  shrinkage  of  equity  values  in  prop¬ 
erty  without  any  chance  of  recovery.  The  mort¬ 
gagee  will  have  property  on  his  hands  which  he 
does  not  want  and  in  many  cases  cannot  hold  with¬ 
out  loss.  His  investment  is  already  depreciated 
without  any  fault  of  his  or  of  the  farm  owner.  In 
some  cases  the  individuals  concerned  will  make  a 
satisfactory  adjustment,  but  as  a  rule  the  mort¬ 
gagee  will  not  realize  at  once  that  he  must  inevitab¬ 
ly  share  the  loss  with  his  partner  in  the  transaction. 

Society  as  a  whole  is  responsible  for  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  caused  these  shrinkages  of  values  in 
terms  of  money  value.  When  the  mortgages  and 
drainage  bonds  were  written  the  general  price  level 
was  higher.  Through  society’s  decrees  the  price 
level  has  now  been  lowered.  Society  has  deliberate¬ 
ly  reduced  the  price  value  of  commodities  and  ser¬ 
vices.  In  doing  so  it  has  doubled  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  The  debtor  therefore  has  a 
reason  for  asking  society  to  adjust  his  legal  obliga¬ 
tion  to  a  status  comparable  to  that  which  existed 
when  the  contract  was  made.  The  adjustment 
could  be  made  by  scaling  down  the  mortgages  and 
drainage  bonds.  The  better  way  is  to  restore  a 
fair  general  price  level  and  then  stabilize  commodity 
prices  on  that  level.  This  is  the  function  and  duty 
of  society. 


Receiver  Asked  for  Straus  Co. 

TTORNEY  General  Bennett  has  begun  an  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  enjoin  S.  W. 
Straus  &  Co.,  Inc.,  from  selling  securities  except 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  attorney  and  for 
a  receivership  of  the  coi-i>oration.  The  complaint 
charges  certain  acts  of  the  company  are  “unfair, 
unjust  and  inequitable.”  Six  officials  of  the  concern 
are  made  party  to  the  action  which  they  will  op¬ 
pose.  This  concern  was  the  leader  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  shares,  or  bonds,  based  on  real  es¬ 
tate  mortgages.  As  investments  for  the  public  these 
securities  have  been  subject  to  caution  and  criticism 
by  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  decades.  It  has  been  evident 
for  recent  years  that  the  collapse  of  this  form  of 
investment  was  only  a  matter  of  time. 


Oscar  Winfield  Mapes 

SCAR  Winfield  Mapes,  a  well-known  farmer  of 
Middletown,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  died  at 
his  home  on  the  Mount  Hope  Road,  on  August  17. 
He  was  born  on  October  2,  1846,  at  Mount  Hope,  and 
lived  in  the  vicinity  all  his  life.  He  would  be  87 
years  old,  had  he  lived  to  October.  lie  had  been  in 
failing  health  for  about  two  years.  Mr.  Mapes  was 
a  successful  farmer  and  became  widely  known 
through  the  reports  of  his  poultry  experiences  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  under  the  caption,  “Mapes. 
the  Hen  Man,”  “Hens  by  the  Acre.”  The  title  was 
suggested  by  the  colony  method  adopted  by  Mr. 
Mapes.  He  also  interested  himself  in  dairy  mat¬ 
ters  and  in  farm  and  community  welfare  generally. 
O.  W.  Mapes  was  a  frequent  visitor  and  a  friend 
of  many  years  standing  at  this  office,  and  his  pass¬ 
ing  brings  us  a  feeling  of  a  personal  loss. 


Echoes  En  Route  Third  Annual  Tour 

Everything  is  going  on  schedule  and  seems  to  us 
very  nice.  The  Indians  entertained  nicely  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  at  Glacier  and  everybody  seemed  happy.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  had  a  record  trip  at  Lake  McDonald.  The  road 
is  beyond  words  wonderful.  The  Sunken  Gardens  at 
Spokane  were  glorious  and  entirely  satisfying. — a  sec- 
ox  n-YEAIt  FRIEND. 

We  are  all  having  a  fine  time ;  so  many  things  to 
see  and  so  many  thrills.  Glacier  Park  was  wonderful 
but  I  feel  that  Mt.  Baker  was  the  best  day  of  all  so 
far.  After  the  trip  to  the  mountain  and  dinner  at  the 
hotel  many  of  us  gathered  in  the  observation  car  and 
had  a  song  fest. — G.  V. 

The  crowd  is  nice  and  everything  so  far  just  splen¬ 
did.  The  trip  from  Bellingham  to  Mt.  Baker  was 
marvelous  beyond  description.  We  had  a  sing  in  the 
observation  car  last  night. — e.  l.  m. 

Having  a  truly  marvelous  trip  and  everyone  seems 
to  be  happy  and  getting  nicely  acquainted. — another 
SECOND- YEAR  FRIEND. 

Having  a  fine  time. — e.  l.  g. 

Judging  from  the  cards  and  letters  we  have  been  get¬ 
ting  the  tour  is  a  great  success  and  they  are  having 
a  royal  time.  One  letter  states  the  meals  are  so  good 
they  have  almost  eclipsed  the  wonderful  scenery  and 
the  girls  fear  they  will  either  have  to  go  on  a  diet  when 
they  get  home  or  get  new  and  larger  clothes.  I  am 
sure  by  the  end  of  this  trip  I  will  be  green  with  envy 
at  not  having  been  able  to  go. — a.  l. 
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Dual-purpose  Shorthorns  in 
Demand 

Business  in  Dual-purpose  Shorthorns 
has  been  on  the  upgrade  and  it  is  rea¬ 
sonably  sure  that  they  will  continue  to 
find  favor  with  the  farmer  so  long  as 
they  are  bred  along  the  lines  of  dual 
character  and  the  beef  as  well  as  the 
milk  properly  balanced. 

This  means  that  8,000  lbs.  of  milk  per 
year  on  two  milkings  a  day,  testing  at 
least  4  per  cent,  without  forced  feeding 
and  the  production  of  a  calf  of  the  type 
to  make  a  profitable  feeder,  should  be 
the  aim  of  the  breeder.  This  sort  of 
cow  is  truly  dual-purpose.  Eight  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  milk,  according  to  the 
best  figures  available,  is  about  50  per 
cent  above  the  average  yield  of  New  York 
State  and  this  is  a  dairy  State.  Of 
course  in  those  figures  are  included  the 
yields  of  some  cows  fed  all  the  grain  they 
can  handle  and  many  of  them  milked 
three  and  four  times  a  day.  Naturally 
there  are  poor  cows  poorly  handled  in 
these  figures,  which  is  always  the  case, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  8,000  lbs. 
of  milk  I  mention  is  not  by  any  means 
the  maximum  yield  to  which  such  cows 
may  be  forced. 

Any  farmer  today  can  readily  see  the 
value  of  a  profitable  flow  of  milk  that 
tests  4  per  cent.  At  the  figures  quoted 
today  it  means  that  he  will  get  double 
what  he  will  get  for  3  per  cent  milk. 
This  is  enough  of  an  argument  in  itself 
but  when  added  to  the  fact  that  this 
same  cow  is  a  really  fine  beef  animal, 
when  dry  and  that  her  calves  will  readily 
take  on  feed  and  make  prime  beef,  there 
need  little  be  added  in  favor  of  Short¬ 
horns  as  profitable  farm  animals. 

It  is  understood  we  are  speaking  of 
farm  cattle  under  farm  treatment  with 
no  frills.  Plenty  of  effort  has  been  put 
into  quantity  milk  production,  and  those 
who  have  been  most  successful  in  this 
respect  have  had  their  attention  forcibly 
called  to  quality  in  milk  particularly  in 
the  past  few  years.  No  one  is  going  to 
convince  the  breeder  who  has  handled 
cattle  over  a  period  of  years  that  this 
low-quality  milk  can  be  bought  back  by 
breeding  in  a  hurry  or  that  is  can  main¬ 
tain  the  same  quantity  while  bringing 
this  about.  If  one’s  eggs  are  all  in  one 
basket,  there  is  simply  only  one  basket 
holding  the  eggs  and  a  slip  means  the 
whole. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  materially 
help  the  situation  that  now  confronts  us 
if  more  farmers  who  are  not  equipped 
to  produce  milk  alone,  were  able  to  get 
good  beef  and  milk  cattle  on  their  farms. 
The  fact  is  that  there  are  not  too  many 
of  these  sorts  of  cattle  available,  because 
even  the  Shorthorn  breeders  in  some 
cases  have  been  following  too  closely  the 
so-called  easy  way  of  farming.  I  mean 
that  they  have  been  producing  milk  for 
the  market  and  have  let  the  beef  quality 
take  care  of  itself. 

Fortunately  this  is  not  true  of  many 
herds,  and  now  that  it  has  been  definite¬ 
ly  proven  that  the  substantial  sort  of 
cows  will  produce  on  less  grain  feed,  a' 
better  quality  milk,  there  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  that  Shorthorn  breeders  will  neglect 
the  all-important  feeding  quality  of 
their  cattle.  Most  people  like  figures 
and,  from  the  best  source  we  have,  we 
find  that  in  the  11)25  census  over  60  per 
cent  of  the  cows  milked  in  the  corn  belt 
were  beef  cows.  It  furthermore  showed 
that  there  were  over  four  billion  cows 
being  milked.  In  some  of  the  States  the 
number  of  beef  cows  being  milked  was 
greater  than  the  number  of  dairy  cows. 
It  was  these  facts  that  brought  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  quality  to  the  attention  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Immediate¬ 
ly  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  a  fair 
degree  of  beefiness  and  milk  production 
in  one  and  the  same  animal  is  antago¬ 
nistic  and  therefore  incapable  of  being 
fixed  in  the  breed.  The  Bureau  felt  that 
they  were  well  equipped  to  get  the  facts, 
and  a  herd  of  the  best  foundation  ani¬ 
mals  to  be  had  was  established  at  Belts- 
ville,  Md. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  co-operation  with  several  States 
which  many  of  us  feel  will  do  a  great 
deal  of  good.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  cattle  of  the  Shorthorn  breed  have 
been  favored  over  all  others  in  the  older 
countries  in  the  improvement  of  their 
farm  animals  used  for  both  milk  and 
beef  production.  Even  in  the  more  than 


42,000  cow-testing  associations,  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  which  are  known  to  the  Federal 
department,  the  Shorthorn  cows  gave  an 
average  of  only  about  1,000  lbs.  per  cow 
less  than  the  general  average  and  re¬ 
member  these  associations  include  most 
if  not  all  of  the  highest  producing  herds 
available.  It  is  a  great  pity  the  other 
side  of  the  quality  of  these  animals  will 
never  be  known. 


Any  farmer  who  knows  cattle,  and 
most  of  them  do,  can  readily  see  that  the 
difference  in  beef  value  on  the  cow  and 
calf  would  more  than  even  the  score  to 
say  nothing  of  the  difference  in  cost  of 
production.  It  is  the  cow  that  will  func¬ 
tion  to  the  best  advantage  on  farm  feeds, 
home  grown,  that  will  eventually  be 
found  on  the  majority  of  farms  and,  just 
so  long  as  Shorthorn  cattle  are  produced 


of  a  kind  that  excels  in  quality  milk 
production,  as  evidenced  by  the  many 
good  records  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  that  can  win  steer  championships 
with  the  produce  of  these  same  kinds,  as 
proven  at  the  International  and  Canadian 
Royal,  there  will  never  be  much  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  that  chap  we  run  across 
sometimes  who  says,  “There  ain’t  no  sech 
animal,”  because  we  know  he  is  not 
guided  by  facts.  Between  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  either  milk  or  beef  to  its  high¬ 
est  efficiency  there  is  an  intelligent  mid¬ 
way.  Those  that  follow  this  road  will 
be  producing  the  most  profitable  of  farm 
animals,  and  the  farmer  is  the  biggest 
buyer  of  purebred  cattle  as  he  looks  to 
the  improvement  of  his  herds.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  better  quality  milk  means  sim¬ 
ply  that  it  must  come  from  cows  that 
are  of  the  makeup  to  produce  good  milk 
in  profitable  quantity.  To  produce  good 
milk  cows  must  have  the  fleshing  ability 
that  enables  them  to  give  something  to 
the  milk,  and  of  the  constitution  that 
means  a  long  life  of  usefulness  and  an 
excellent  carcass  at  the  finish.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  conditions  just  now  are 
particularly  favorable  to  dual-purpose 
cattle  and  it  would  seem  that  a  farmer's 
best  friend  in  a  time  like  this  would  be 
well  worth  tying  to  for  future  reference. 

w.  J.  HARBY. 


A  Walgrove  Farms 
Shorthorn 

My  registered  Milking  Shorthorn  cow, 
Brookside  Doris,  shown,  has  a  milk  rec¬ 
ord  of  13,696  lbs.  milk,  599  lbs.  butterfat, 
average  per  cent  4.37.  Her  five  last  lac¬ 
tations  average  12,028  lbs. 

I  also  send  picture  of  my  bull  exer¬ 
ciser.  The  little  house  encloses  a  clutch 
and  a  one-horsepower  motor.  To  the  four 
cross  arms  are  attached  drop  chains 
which  fasten  to  the  bull’s  ring.  It  is  op¬ 
erated  on  a  power  line  and  when  the 
switch  is  thrown  the  bulls  are  compelled 
to  go.  They  walk  about  two  miles  in 
an  hour  and  a  half.  While  the  four 
bulls  are  exercising  the  men  can  go  about 
their  work.  It  enforces  exercise  and  the 
bulls  are  much  the  better  for  it. 

Washingtonville,  N.  Y.  h.  e.  tener. 


The  Lamb  Crop 

The  1932  lamb  crop  of  the  United 
States  of  29,717,000  head  was  2,656,000 
head  or  8  per  cent  smaller  than  the  1931 
crop  and  200,000  head,  or  less  than  1 
per  cent  smaller  than  the  1930  crop.  The 
number  of  lambs  saved  per  hundred  head 
of  ewes  one  year  old  and  over  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1  was  80.4  per  cent  in  1932,  89.2  per 
cent  in  1931  and  86.6  per  cent  in  1930. 
This  was  the  smallest  percentage  lamb 
crop  shown  for  the  nine  years  for  which 
similar  reports  have  been  issued,  Avliile 
the  1931  percentage  was  the  largest. 
While  the  number  of  ewes  one  year  old 
and  over  on  January  1,  1932,  was  about 
2  per  cent  larger  than  on  January  1. 

1931,  there  was  a  very  heavy  death  loss 
of  ewes  in  the  Western  States  before 
lambing  this  year,  so  that  the  number  of 
ewes  at  lambing  time  was  considerably 
smaller  this  year  than  last. 

All  of  the  decrease  in  the  lamb  crop 
this  year  was  due  to  the  decrease  in 
the  western  sheep  States  since  the  crop 
in  the  native  sheep  States  of  10,762,009 
head  was  80,000  head  or  about  1  per 
cent  larger  than  in  1931  and  the  largest 
in  eight  years.  The  number  of  ewes 
one  year  old  and  over  on  January  i, 

1932,  was  about  1%  per  cent  larger  than 
a  year  earlier  and  the  number  of  lambs 
saved  per  100  ewes  this  year  was  105.1 
and  last  105.8. 

The  lamb  crop  of  1932  in  the  western 
sheep  States  of  18,955,000  head  was  2.- 
735,000  head  or  about  12  per  cent  small¬ 
er  than  the  1931  crop;  792,000  head  or 
4  per  cent  smaller  than  the  1930  crop, 
but  1.435,000  head  or  about  8  per  cent 
larger  than  the  1929  crop.  While  tins 
number  of  ewes  one  year  old  and  over 
on  January  1,  1932,  was  about  2  tier 
cent  larger  than  on  January  1,  1931, 
the  death  losses  of  ewes  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring  were  much  larger  this  year 
than  last.  These  losses  this  year  are  es¬ 
timated  at  about  3,000,000  head  or  11  per 
cent  compared  to  about  5.5  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  in  1931. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Brookside  Doris ,  Owned  by  Walyrove  Farms,  Washingtonville, 
N.  Y.  Record,  13,696  lbs.  milk,  599  lbs.  butterfat. 


Shorthorn  Herd  at  Hayden  Farm 


R.  IF.  Dunlap.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  E.  IF.  Sheets.  Chief  of  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Division,  looking  over  the  cattle  at  the  Field  Day  on  May  20. 
1932.  Lady  Mary  Louise  227266  is  in  the  foreground. 


Bar  Rone  Storm  King :  Grand  Champion  Shorthorn  of  Excellent  Dual-Purpose 
Type ;  Owned  by  Frank  M.  South,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 
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variation.  Complete  records  are  kept  of 
every  pis  from  the  time  it  is  farrowed. 
The  pigs  are  wormed  when  weaned,  or 
just. before,  then  again  in  10  days  and 
then  in  30  days.  Pigs  on  test  are  kept 
on  concrete  floors,  the  pens  have  a  clean 
wallow  in  rear,  built  of  concrete  which 
permits  of  drainage  from  below,  and  the 
shotes  have  indirect  access  to  it  to  pre¬ 
vent  getting  their  pen  floors  wet  and 
sloppy.  The  pigs  raised  under  this  sys¬ 
tem  were  the  most  uniform  and  thrifty 


Preparations  of  Feeds  and 
Experimental  Feeding  at 
Purina  Mills 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

During  the  past  year  several  hundred 
livestock  farmers  have  visited  Purina 
Mills,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  They  have  returned 
with  such  enthusiastic  praise  of  the 
Checker  Chows,  and  the  character  of  the 
investigational  work  conducted  at  the 
Purina  Experimental  Farm,  Cray  Sum¬ 
mit,  Mo.,  that  it  seemed  a  summary  of 
this  enterprise  would  be  of  general  in¬ 
terest  and  benefit  to  livestock  feeders.  I 
therefore  arranged  my  itinerary  to  in¬ 
clude  a  stop-over  at  their  plant. 

While  the  practical  stockman  is  not 
usually  interested  in  the  technical  meth¬ 
ods  used  in  mixing  commercial  feeds  it 
is  highly  necessary  this  work  be  both  ac¬ 
curate  and  sanitary.  Every  modern  de¬ 
vice  is  used  by  a  corps  of  thoroughly 
trained  experts  in  mixing  the  various 
chows  at  the  mill.  This  results  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  completely  homogeneous  feed  in 
the  characteristic  checker  form,  from 
which  all  foreign  matter  such  as  string, 
twine,  nails,  wire,  etc.,  has  been  removed 
by  screening  or  magnetization.  All  feeds 
are  chemically  analyzed  by  taking  sam¬ 
ples  from  every  third  bag,  they  are  also 
standardized  to  a  low  moisture  content 
resulting  in  more  total  nutrients  per  bag 
for  the  feeder  and  five  to  six  pounds  more 
feed.  Insecticides,  vermifuges  and  dis¬ 
infectants  are  also  manufactured  and 
tested  at  the  mill.  All  feeds  to  be  used 
on  tests  at  the  Experimental  Farm  are 
given  a  bag  number  instead  of  a  name, 
this  is  to  preclude  any  prejudice  or  pre¬ 
conceived  idea  on  the  part  of  the  feeders 
and  men  keeping  the  records.  The  results 
obtained  are  reported  by  number  only. 

Nutritional  work  with  rats  is  conduct¬ 
ed  at  the  mill.  Several  hundred  are  kept 
under  observation  in  individual  cages  to 
note  the  effect  of  different  feeds  and 
combination  of  feeds,  particularly  with 
reference  to  rate  and  efficiency  of  growth 
and  general  health  as  influenced  by  vita¬ 
min.  mineral  and  nutrient  intake,  both 
as  to  different  combinations  of  feeds  and 
as  to  their  influence  on  these  factors  in 
milk  when  fed  to  dairy  cows. 

Eggs  produced  at  the  experimental 
farm  on  various  feed  combinations  are 
examined  at  the  mills  laboratory  for 
quality  of  shell  and  character  of  the 
white  and  yolk  produced.  In  examining 
15,000  eggs,  measurements  were  taken 
of  the  position  of  the  germ  on  the  yolk, 
out  of  this  number  30  per  cent  were  ob¬ 
served  to  be  badly  off-center.  Such  ab¬ 
normal  positions  for  the  germ  would  re¬ 
sult  in  the  developing  embryo  having  an 
abnormal  position  in  the  shell,  with  re¬ 
sultant  low  liatchability.  As  the  eggs 
were  all  trap-nested  it  was  found  that 
some  hens  laid  a  much  higher  percentage 
of  these  off-center  eggs,  regardless  of 
how  they  were  fed.  While  this  work  is 
still  in  progress  the  results  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  it  is  caused  by  a  heriditary  factor. 

Feed  Testing  Trials 

At  the  experimental  farm,  all  classes 
of  livestock  as  well  as  poultry,  rabbits, 
dogs  and  foxes  are  subjected  to  various 
feeding  tests  under  the  management  of 
E.  B.  Powell.  He  defined  their  research 
work  to  me  as  the  process  of  accumulat¬ 
ing.  analyzing  and  subjecting  to  practice 
all  theories,  opinions  and  facts  regarding 
a  given  problem  in  order  that  its  future 
management  will  be  reduced  to  a  science. 

At  their  hog  unit  it  has  been  found 
that  a  shovelful  of  fresh  dirt  kept  in  one 
corner  of  the  pen  after  farrowing  will 
prevent  anemia  in  suckling  pigs.  The 
basic  plan  of  their  experiments  is  not  to 
compare  their  feeds  with  standard  grains 
and  supplemental  feeds  to  -show  a  possi¬ 
ble  advantage  of  commercial  mixed  feeds 
over  home-grown  or  home-mixed  feeds, 
but  rather  to  keep  constantly  testing  va¬ 
rious  combinations  of  cereal  and  protein 
concentrates  to  observe  any  feeding  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  thus  attain  the  most  per¬ 
fect  synchronization  for  the  various  feed 
ingredients. 

Three  trials  are  conducted  on  every 
type  of  feed  tests  with  pigs.  This  in¬ 
cludes  a  total  of  120  in  each  combined 
group,  unless  results  are  so  evident  at 
the  close  of  one  or  two  trials  such  repe¬ 
tition  seems  unnecessary.  All  pigs  used 
on  test  are  raised  at  the  farm.  This  gives 
a  more  uniform  group  of  individuals,  thus 
lowering  the  probable  error  of  individual 


Long  Island  ducklings  on  test  with  Purina  experimental  rations. 


Dry  Cow  Program 


Cattle  Feeding  Trials 

Twenty-five  steers  are  used  in  each 
group  in  the  feeding  trials  and  each  of 
these  groups  is  run  in  duplicate  for  each 
experiment.  Mr.  Powell  considers  this 
has  several  advantages,  particularly  with 
respect  to  marketing,  as  the  cattle  can  be 
sold  in  individual  carload  lots.  With 
three  trials  conducted  on  each  test  this 
gives  a  total  of  150  head  for  each  unit 
feed  group  with  any  given  project,  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  to  give  conclusive  results. 

As  an  illustration  of  results  obtained 
from  properly  synchronized  feeds  a  re¬ 
cent  test  with  steers  fed  Steer  Fatena, 
a  protein  supplemental  feed,  showed  it 
required  over  12  per  cent  less  feed  to 
produce  100  lbs.  gain,  than  where  a  sin- 


were  three  groups  of  Holstein  heifers  on 
test  to  compare  artificial  and  natural- 
cured  Alfalfa  hay.  as  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  dependent  on  their  use  would 
have  an  important  influence  on  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  Purina  mixed  feeds.  It  was 
readily  noticeable  that  the  heifers  fed 
artificial  cured  hay  were  not  as  thrifty 
and  had  not  grown  so  well  as  those  on 
natural  cured  hay. 

Their  regular  plan  in  raising  calves  is 
to  take  them  away  from  the  cows  when 
they  are  three  days  old.  They  are  then 
fed  whole  milk  and  some  Calf  Chow 
Checkers.  The  maximum  amount  of  milk 
ever  fed  per  head  is  10  lbs.  per  day.  This 
is  reduced  when  they  are  three  weeks  old, 
and  after  they  are  28  days  of  age  they 
receive  no  more  milk.  They  also  have 
access  to  Fitting  Chow,  hay  and  salt. 
After  10  weeks  they  are  turned  on  pas¬ 
ture  and  in  addition  receive  a  growing- 
calf  ration  and  Fitting  Chow.  Two  of 
the  Holstein  heifer  calves  which  had  just 
completed  the  test  raised  by  this  system 
weighed  293  and  297  lbs.  respectively  at 
10  weeks  of  age.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  the  average  Holstein  heifer 
should  weigh  925  lbs.  at  27  months.  The 
average  of  six  years’  work  with  several 
hundred  Holstein  heifers  at  the  Purina 
Farm  raised  as  stated  was  981  lbs.  at  25 
months.  This  is  an  important  factor  as 
the  best  time  to  breed  is  when  the  heifer 
is  properly  developed  and  not  according 
to  age.  It  is  better  to  breed  a  properly 
developed  heifer  to  calve  at  24  months  of 
age  than  to  breed  an  undeveloped  heifer 
to  calve  at  30  months  of  age.  These  heif¬ 
ers  that  have  been  properly  grown  and 
developed  will  not  only  breed  earlier  but 
will  be  more  hardy  and  productive 
throughout  their  lives. 


Complete  records  arc  kept  on  each  pig  from  the  time  it  is  farrowed.  These  individual 
farrowing  pens  have  proved  satisfactory  at  the  Purina  Mills  Experimental  Farm. 


Their  dry-cow  program  is  based  on  the 
logical  thought  that  this  is  not  a  rest 
period,  because  the  cow  is  carrying  the 
calf  that  at  birth  weighs  about  90  lbs., 
02  per  cent  of  this  growth  occurs  during 
the  last  00  days  of  gestation  or  during 
the  normal  dry  period.  She  therefore 
needs  all  necessary  minerals,  vitamins 
and  nutrients  in  sufficient  quantity,  prop¬ 
er  syncronization  and  ratio  to  give  es¬ 
sential  health  and  development  to  the 
foetus  and  to  keep  her  in  condition  for 
maximum  production.  Cows  that  were 
carried  on  good  pasture  with  no  supple¬ 
mental  feed  during  this  period  gave  an 
average  of  10  lbs.  less  milk  per  day  for 
the  first  90  days  of  their  lactation  pe¬ 
riods.  The  dry  cows  on  pasture  receive 
Fitting  Chow  and  Bulky  Lass.  Mr. 
Powell  said  they  had  found  that  1  lb. 
of  feed  during  the  dry  period  was  worth 
2  lbs.  fed  during  the  milking  period. 
Their  results  indicate  more  money  is 
lost  by  improper  feeding  methods  during 
the  dry  period  than  during  the  milking- 
period.  The  goal  in  their  herd  is  to  have 
every  Holstein  heifer  weigh  1,200  lbs.  at 
24  months  of  age.  This  has  not  yet  been 
attained,  however,  several  of  their  heif¬ 
ers  have  exceeded  this  mark. 


Poultry  Feeding 


Prime  porterhouse,  Sirloin  and  round  steaks  on  the  hoof.  These  steers  ivcrc  finished 
on  shelled  corn,  Steer  Fatena,  hag  and  corn  silage  at  Purina  Experimental  Farm. 
A  comparable  group  sold  July,  1932,  East  *S 't.  Louis  for  the  gear’s  top  at  $9.45  per 
100  lbs.,  returning  a  substantial  net  profit. 


I  have  seen  in  a  long  time.  They  were, 
in  fact,  about  the  best  large  group  of 
pigs  for  their  age  I  have  ever  seen. 

After  years  of  work  at  the  Purina  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farm,  with  thousands  of  ani¬ 
mals,  the  results  indicate  that  chemical 
analysis  and  ratio  of  crude-protein  to 
carbohydrates  are  not  nearly  as  import¬ 
ant  in  feeding  livestock  as  the  ratio  of 
the  various  ingredients  is  to  each  other, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  protein 
concentrates  used.  Careful  testing  along 
these  lines  has  led  to  the  development  of 
what  they  term  a  properly  “syn-cron- 
ized"’  feed.  The  proportion  and  ratio  of 
the  amino  acids  and  their  influence  on 
digestibility  and  palatability  with  result¬ 
ant  influence  or  efficiency  and  economy  of 
gain  are  unquestionably  the  next  big  field 
of  opportunity  for  the  animal  nutri¬ 
tionist. 


gle  standard  supplemental  feed  was  used. 
Based  on  1931  prices,  the  cost  of  100 
lbs.  gain  on  steers  so  fed  was  $7.58,  they 
finished  to  prime  condition  and  sold  in 
the  open  market  at  $11  per  cwt.  There 
were  several  lots  of  steers  on  feed  when 
I  visited  the  farm,  these  cattle  all  looked 
good,  the  group  that  had  done  the  best 
was  on  yellow  corn,  Steer  Fatena  and 
Alfalfa  hay.  There  was  a  clever  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  steers  to  scratch  them¬ 
selves,  it  consisted  of  a  smooth  inch  wire 
cable  stretched  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  fence  across  one  corner  of 
each  lot.  They  could  not  hurt  themselves 
on  it,  and  how  they  did  seem  to  enjoy  it. 

Growing  Calves  and  Heifers 

Their  dairy  herd  program  was  espe¬ 
cially  interesting  and  valuable.  There 


Through  the  use  of  properly  syncron- 
ized  feeds,  chicks  are  raised  in  battery 
brooders,  and  separated  in  individual 
pens  in  battery  arrangement  as  they  ma¬ 
ture  and  carried  through  their  laying 
period  in  perfect  health  and  thrift  with¬ 
out  ever  having  had  access  to  sunlight 
or  range.  Many  so  raised  and  main¬ 
tained  have  averaged  laying  185  eggs 
during  the  first  year  of  their  production. 
The  battery  system  is  specially  suited  to 
those  places  where  range  is  not  available, 
such  as  small  towns  and  even  in  cities. 
It  facilitates  the  keeping  of  individual 
records  and  prevents  spread  of  poultry 
diseases.  Due  to  the  accuracy  with  which 
records  can  be  kept  under  this  system, 
Mr.  P  owell  has  found  that  some  hens  of 
the  same  body  weight  will  produce  the 
same  number  of  eggs,  but  some  of  the 
hens  will  do  this  on  an  average  of  about 
one-fifth  less  feed.  This  opens  up  a  new 
field  of  thought  for  the  practical  poultry- 
man  based  on  the  efficiency  of  production, 
and  under  this  system  permits  culling  on 
the  basis  of  economy  of  production  as 
well  as  quantity.  The  average  hen  lays 
12  eggs  for  each  6  lbs.  of  feed  consumed. 

Last  year  several  hundred  poults  were 
purchased  for  50  cents  each  and  kept  in 
battery  brooders  dividing  them  into 
smaller  groups  as  they  matured  they 
were  fed  on  the  various  Purina  syn-cron- 
ized  feeds  and  sold  on  the  St.  Louis  mar¬ 
ket  November  21,  1931,  for  $3.75  per 
head.  They  consumed  $1.24  worth  of 
feed,  their  individual  return  over  feed 
cost  being  $2.51  per  bird.  Mortality  for 
the  entire  group  was  only  10  per  cent. 
The  brooder  houses  were  home-made  and 
consisted  of  one-inch  mesh  wire  floors  to 
permit  the  droppings  to  pass  through. 
Fifty  birds  were  kept  in  each  house.  The 
houses  were  cleaned  daily.  The  turkeys 
Avere  never  on  ground  for  the  first  six 
weeks  and  at  no  time  during  their  lives 
did  they  have  access  to  range. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Sheep  feeding  trials  are  conducted  at  Lamar,  Colo.,  with  Purina  Chows. 


The  unit  at  Gray  Summit,  Mo.,  is  complete  for  all  other  livestock  units. 
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THE  BRIARCLIFF  HERD 

OF  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Has  taken  the  lead  In  Establishing  Beef  Production  in  the  East 


Breeding  cattle  from  this  herd  have  gone  to  America’s  best  breeders 
and  to  found  many  new  herds. 

Superiority  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed  for  Beef  Production  has 
been  firmly  established. 

100  Head  Bred  Heifers  of  our  best  blood-lines  now  being  offered  for 
sale  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

Young  Bulls  of  serviceable  age  are  described  in  our  1932  Bull  Cata¬ 
log.  Write  for  same. 


BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Inc. 

PINE  PLAINS  (Dutchess  Co.)  NEW  YORK 


|  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  IT” 

YOUNG  BULLS 

including 

Ellco  3, 1st  prize  bull  calf  at  1931  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  all'sired 
by  Barcap  Quality,  1st  prize  3  year  bull  at  same  show. 

ALSO  A  FEW  FEMALES 
C.  C.  Taylor  -  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Beef  Cattle  fSro*uheEb1^mgTnJ 

feedimt  of  beef  cattle  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  -  WORTON,  MO. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 


For  Sale— Angus  Females 

all  ages,  choicely  bred  and  well  grown. 
REASONABLY  PRICED 

L.  A  COLTON  -  -  GENEVA,  N.  V. 


SWINE 


Right  OH  Green  Pasture 

Wonderfully  Developed  -  Less  Susceptible  to 
Contagious  Disease 


Improved  Chester- 

Yorkshire  Cross 
O.  I.  C.-Berkshire  Crossed 
Duroc-Hampshire  Crossed 
Poland-Duroc  Crossed 


7-  8  weeks. .  $2.25 
9-10  weeks..  2  50 

10- 11  weeks..  2.75 

11- 12  weeks..  3.00-S3.50 


50  boars,  all  ages  and  prices.  Several  outstanding 
boars,  4-5  months  old  at  $6-$7-$8. 

Careful  breeding  has  developed  exceptional  pigs.  Two 
good  ends  nice  barrel.  They've  had  a  good  start. 

Impressive  Shoats,  $4-$4.50-$5-$5.50-$6 

These  pigs  are  heavier  and  older  and  prices  are  lowest 
in  50  years.  Have  some  good  pigs  on  the  farm  when 
winter  comes.  It  tells  what  you  are. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  SALE 

Wed.,  Sept.  14, 1932 

12  o’clock  noon 

At  White  Hall  Farm.  2  Allies  East  of  Waynesboro,  Fa. 
Along  State  Highway,  Koute  No.  16.  Easily  reached 
by  Motor. 

15  REGISTERED  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 
5  GRADE  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

all  young,  sound,  fresh  and  springers. 

3  REGISTERED  BULLS— 10  to  16  mo.  old. 

Federal  Accredited  No.  95779.  Penna.  Abortion  Free 
Herd  No.  281. 

For  Catalogue  Write 

<1.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  Waynesboro,  I’a. 


Lake  Delaware  Farms 

Delhi,  New  York 

Offers  BARGAINS  for  ONE  WEEK 

Proven  A.  R.  Guernsey  Bull,  “Friendship 
Ultra  Ilcliin,”  8  A.  R.  daughters  from  450 
to  600  lbs.  Will  either  sell  or  trade  for 
negative  cow  or  heifers.  Also  Bull  Calf 
six  months  old  by  Imp,  Bull  and  out  of  cow 
with  731  lbs.  fat.  These  are  priced  to  sell. 
Herd  fully  accredited  and  negative  to  blood 
test.  Don’t  miss  this  opportunity  while 
prices  are  low.  Apply  at  once. 


Fritzlyn  Farm  Guernseys 


C.  DAVIS  BOX  II,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Farm  Cleared  and  Operated  Since  1653 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  large, 
growihy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7-8  wks.  old,  $2.00  ea.  8-10  wks.  old,  $2.25  ea. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order;  and  in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days 
with  the  pigs  return  them  at  my  expense. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S. — Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  S4.00  ea. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Choice,  hardy  Young  Porkers  all  ready  for  the  feed 
trough— 

6-8  wks.  old,  $2.00  ea.  9-10  wks.  old,  $2.25  ea. 
Berkshire  &  0. 1.  C. — Chester  &  Yorkshire  Crossed 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  crating  ehai  ge. 
Vt ,  Conn.,  Penna.  pigs  20c  extra  to  cover  vaccination. 
Single  treatment.  Our  guarantee — A  square  deal  at 
all  times. 


Reliable  Pigs  towKicel 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed ;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wks.  old,  $2.00,  7-8  wks.  old.  $2.25,  8-9  wks.  old.  $2.50 
10-12  wks.  old,  $3.00.  Chester  Whites,  7-8  wks.  old,  $3.50. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  31.  O.  Orates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

2Q6  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 

CHESTER  WHITE,  DUROC 
and  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Crated  free. 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $2.25  each  Sent  C.O.D.  or  check 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.00  each  or  money  order 
Add  25c  each  on  Conn,  and  Vt.  orders  for  inoculation. 
SPECIAL  SELECTION  of  10  to  12  weeks  old 

Boars  for  breeding .  55.00  each 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON.  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road  -  Tel.  Waltham  0888 


PIGS  -  SHOATS  -  BOARS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Chester-Yorksliire, 
Chester -Duroe— 6  to  7  weeks,  52.00;  8  to  10  weeks,  52.50; 
3  months  Shoats,  54.00.  Vaccination  25c.  Free  on  lots 
of  5  or  more.  SERVICE  BOARS— 515.00  to  520.00 
YOUNGER  Chester  White  Boars— 55.00  to  51  0.00. 
Carl  Anderson.  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


Purebred,  Big  Type  0. 1.  C.  Boars  ib° 

SI  S;  230  lbs.,  525.  YTearling  Sows,  bred  for  fall  Utters 
525.  Weanling  Pigs,  56.  Pedigrees  furnished.  Will 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  VERNON  LAFLER  -  Middlesex.  N.  Y. 


Dire  .m,l  cun  li  TC  7  weeks,  *2.50;  10  weeks,  *3.50; 
IlIlD  allli  kjHU/1 1  J50  lb.  shoats,  *5.00.  Crated. 
Cash  with  order  or  C.O.D  Please  state  2d  choice  size 
and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT  -  Cheswold,  Del 


D*  D „ L  „ ,L  High  class,  registered  Young 

Dig  type  rolands  Boars  and  Pigs  (all  ages)  for 
sale.  Write  for  prices.  G.  S.  HALL  -  Farmdale,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE 

Sons  and  Grandsons  of  Upland’s  Good  Gift  77253  A.  R. 

The  type  and  production  sire  in  a.  herd  that  lias  been 
linebred  with  May  Rose  blood  for  many  years,  from 
such  sires  as:  King  of  the  May,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Lung- 
water  Stars  &  Stripes,  Dolly  Dimples  May  King.  etc. ; 
all  out  of  A.  R.  dams.  Can  also  offer  some  young 
cows  and  heifers,  for  foundation  herds.  Herd  Fed¬ 
eral  Accredited  and  blood  tested. 

FRITZLYN  FARMS  -  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 


ONE  GUERNSEY  BULL 

of  Serviceable  Age. 

One  7  months  old  Bull  Calf  both  by  A.  R.  Sire  and 
Dams  of  over  400  lbs.  of  fat — GGG  and  FFF  Classes. 

This  Herd  is  Tuberculin  and  Blood-Tested. 
For  Particulars  Apply  to 

Thos.  Johnson,  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  darns  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH  VILL  E  FLATS,  N,  Y. 


FAMILY  COW  FOR  SALE— Naturally  hornless, 
Guernsey  grade.  T.  B.  tested.  Very  quiet  and  is 
contented  tied  out  alone.  Now  giving  eiprht  quarts  of 
rich  milk  daily.  L.  C.  LITCHFIELD  -  WayJaud,  Mass. 


1JEGISTEREI)  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  for  Sale- 

UNDENWOOD  FARMS  •  Burlington,  Vermon* 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PA. 

-  CLEAN  DISEASE  FREE  COWS  - - 

Hundreds  of  herds  from  which  you  may  make  selec¬ 
tions  of  fresh  or  springing  young  cows.  Freight  move¬ 
ment  to  New  Haven  in  27  hours  at  a.  cost  of  $70.40 
freight  per  carload.  Entire  Comity  accredited  since 
1924. 

-  Write  for  Prices  Today  - - 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  &  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
613  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Black  and  White,  and  Guernsey 

Cows  forsale 

Pan  check  and  blood  test  for  any  state,  if  you  want 
t)ie  best,  we  want  your  business.  We  solicit  trade 
from  tlie  most  critical  buyers.  100  to  select  from. 
We  handle  only  accredited  cows.  Write  or  phone. 

F.  L.  PALMER  &  SON  MORAVIA,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— COWS 


Your  Choice— 40 
Head— T.  B.  Tested 


Young  Holsteins  ami  Guernseys  to  freshen  soon. 
JAMES  BUKA'S,  Kauona,  Steuben  Co.,  V.  Y.  Phone  Bath  22F22, 


TI  AIDV  POUIC  Good  selection  for  sale  at  all  times 
WilIIlI  vv  II  >5  Fully  Accredited,  Blood-Tested 
Guernseys.  Jerseys,  Holsteins.  Fresli  and  Close  Springers 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N-  J 


,VoGd  SWINE 


All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Psitting- 
ton  «fe  Son,  Merrlfield  N.  Y. 


0|  Ped.  Shoats,  either  sex.  Fall  pigs  ready  Sept 

.  I.  V  S.  15.  All  at  low  prices.  R.  HILL,  Stneca  Falla,  N.  T 

EG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS-Sows, 
lioars.  Pigs.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


R 


Of  Fancy  April  Gilts  that  will  please  you. 

•  V/  HOLLIS  CALYIN  R.  2  Bearer  Falls,  Fa* 


Cows  For  Sale 

E.  C.  TALBOT 


T.  B.  Tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys  in  carload  lots, 
60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Truck  Load  Lots— Accredited, 
»  HI  ijdlv  blood-tested  Wisconsin,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cows.  CHARLES  H.  BRAGG  -  Holley,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Brown  Swiss  Cattle 


C.  M.  ROBINSON 
Conneaut  Luke,  Pa. 


What  Is  Dried  Beet  Pulp? 

[Many  persons  think  of  dried  beet  pulp 
only  as  something  that  must  be  soaked 
over  night  as  a  feed  for  dairy  cows.  We 
asked  Charles  Staff,  vice-president  of  the 
Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  to 
tell  us  just  what  this  material  is,  and 
what  it  is  good  for.  ITis  reply  is  given 
below.] 

The  name  “dried  beet  pulp”  is  fairly 
descriptive  of  the  commodity.  It’s  the 
pulp  of  the  sugar  beet  that  remains  after 
the  sugar  has  been  extracted  from  the 
beet,  and  this  pulp  is  dried  and  sacked. 

Sugar  beets  are  grown  in  the  States 
of  Michigan,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Idaho,  Utah,  Washington  and 
California.  These  beets  are  “topped”  in 
the  fields,  and  then  delivered  to  the  sugar 
factories.  Here  they  are  washed  and  cut 
into  thin  slices.  These  slices  of  beets  are 
steeped  in  warm  water,  which  draws  out 
the  sugar  juices.  The  sweetened  water 
is  delivered  to  the  evaporators  and  final¬ 
ly  after  much  manipulation  becomes  re¬ 
fined  sugar — the  beet  slices  from  which 
the  sugar  was  extracted  are  conveyed  to 
the  presses  and  dryers  to  become  “dried 
beet  pulp.” 

It  is  apparent  that  “dried  beet  pulp” 
Is  a  pure  vegetable  product,  all  the  beet 
except  the  sugar,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
tests  have  proved  that  100  lbs.  of  dry 
matter  in  dried  beet  pulp  has  more  pro¬ 
ductive  feeding  value  than  100  lbs.  of 
dry  matter  in  sugar  beets. 

Dried  beet  pulp  is  a  carbohydrate  feed, 
comparable  with  corn,  though  the  be¬ 
loved  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
William  McKinley,  the  late  James  Wil¬ 
son,  said  in  a  signed  letter,  over  30 
years  ago  :  “I  would  rather  have  a  pound 
of  dried  beet  pulp  to  feed  to  a  dairy  cow 
than  a  pound  of  corn.”  . 

A  chemical  analysis  shows  dried  beet 
pulp  to  contain  over  8  per  cent  protein, 
and  approximately  20  per  cent  fiber,  but 
the  fiber  is  highly  digestible  instead  of 
being  highly  indigestible,  as  is  the  fiber 
of  many  other  feed  stuffs.  Moreover 
dried  beet  pulp  has  the  unique  faculty  of 
adding  to  the  digestibility  of  the  other 
feeds  of  the  ration.  When  dried  beet 
pulp  comes  in  contact  with  the  liquids  in 
the  animal’s  stomach,  it  swells  to  five  or 
more  times  its  ordinary  bulk,  separating 
all  the  food  particles  in  the  stomach,  and 
thus  making  them  more  easily  reached 
and  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juices. 

Dried  beet  pulp  has  a  nation-wide 
reputation  for  contributing  largely  to  the 
health  of  the  animals  to  which  it  is  fed. 
No  other  feed  stuff  has  an  equal  reputa¬ 
tion.  It  can  be  said  of  dried  beet  pulp 
that  it  is  an  absolutely  safe  feed  under 
practically  any  and  every  condition,  and 
dairymen  who  want  to  force  their  cows 
for  high  production  depend  largely  on 
dried  beet  pulp  to  prevent  constipation 
or  “off  feed”  conditions.  While  the  usual 
quantity  of  feed  daily  is  about  6  lbs., 
many  dairymen  have  fed  as  high  as  12 
lbs.  daily  per  cow  with  no  ill  effects. 
Some  years  ago  Larro  Research  Farm 
developed  the  fact  that  dried  beet  pulp 
could  safely  and  profitably  replace  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  hay  fed  to  cows.  It  was 
shown  that  6  lbs.  of  dried  beet  pulp 
could  replace  9  lbs.  of  hay  of  any  kind, 
Timothy,  clover,  Alfalfa  or  mixed,  and 
the  cows  would  actually  increase  in  milk 
production  1  to  3  lbs.  daily.  This  tost 
was  checked  several  times  so  that  the 
results  were  quite  conclusive. 

Here  is  a  fact  of  much  value  to  dairy¬ 
men  in  times  of  hay  shortage.  It  means 
that  when  hay  is  worth  $20  per  ton, 
dried  beet  pulp  is  worth  $30  per  ton,  on 
an  equal  milk  production  basis,  and  with 
an  increase  of  2  lbs.  of  milk  daily,  worth 
say  three  cents,  the  dried  beet  pulp  is 
worth  $40  per  ton.  Year  in  and  year  out 
it  is  a  safe  assumption  that  dried  beet 
pulp  is  worth  twice  the  price  of  hay, 
when  the  pulp  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  hay.  A  word  of  caution  should  be 
given — we  do  not  recommend  that  dried 
beet  pulp  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  all 
the  hay  in  a  cow’s  ration — we  recommend 
its  use  as  a  substitution  for  one-lialf 
of  the  hay  normally  fed. 

Dried  beet  pulp  has  been  used  for 
many  years  with  great  success  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  corn  silage.  The  time  has 
long  passed  when  it  was  necessary  to  de¬ 
fend  or  prove  the  value  of  corn  silage. 
It  is  accepted  by  all  practical  dairymen 
that  the  use  of  corn  silage  as  part  of  the 
daily  rations  of  cows  will  add  to  their 
productivity  and  health.  It  is  not  so  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  dried  beet  pulp  is  even 
better  than  feilage  in  every  particular. 
Many  years  ago,  back  in  1905,  I  think, 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  conducted  a  well-planned  test  of 
dried  beet  pulp  vs.  corn  silage,  in  which 
it  was  definitely  shown  that  the  cows  on 
dried  beet  pulp  produced  10  per  cent 
more  milk  than  the  cows  on  silage.  The 
comparison  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
9  lbs.  of  dried  beet  pulp  against  45  lbs. 
of  silage. 

I  do  not  take  the  position  that  dairy¬ 
men  should  cease  to  grow  corn  for  sil¬ 
age,  and  rely  on  beet  pulp  instead,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  good  economic  reasons 
why  dairymen  should  grow  as  much  as 
possible  of  their  own  feeds,  especially 
roughage,  but  it  is  encouraging  to  know 
that,  when  necessary,  a  commodity  can 
be  obtained  in  sacks  in  a  ready  and 
convenient  form,  at  a  fair  and  reasonable 


price,  which  is  superior  in  feed  value  to 
a  product  that  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  prized  and  valuable  farm  crops. 

For  the  dairyman  who  is  not  able  to 
produce  corn  silage,  dried  beet  pulp  is  a 
great  help,  but  even  dairymen  who  have 
silos  can  use  dried  beet  pulp  to  prolong 
the  availability  of  the  silage.  Many 
such  dairymen  are  cutting  down  the 
quantity  of  silage  fed  daily  so  that  their 
supply  will  last  through  the  entire  year, 
thus  providing  silage  during  the  dry'  sea¬ 
son.  and  they  make  up  the  difference  bv 
feeding  wilh  the  silage  1  or  2  lbs.  of 
beet  pulp  daily  per  cow.  One  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  dried  beet  pulp  is  its  lime 
content,  an  element  notably  deficient  in 
corn  and  corn  silage.  The  lime  content 
of  dried  beet  pulp  is  about  1  per  cent,  or 
about  twice  as  much  as  there  is  in  silage, 
pound  for  pound  of  dry  matter. 

Many  dairymen  who  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  silage,  and  plenty  of  good  hay, 
find  dried  beet  pulp  valuable  as  a  general 
supplement  to  the  ration,  because  of  its 
healthfulness.  They  either  mix  the  beet 
pulp  with  the  grain,  or  else  feed  it 
separately.  When  used  as  part  of  the 
grain  mixture,  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  it  replaces  the  lower  protein 
elements,  such  as  corn,  oats,  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings,  rather  than  the  high  protein  feeds 
like  cottonseed  meal,  linseed  oilmeal,  Soy 
bean  meal,  gluten  feed,  etc. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  very  fre¬ 
quently  is,  “Do  we  have  to  wet  the  beet 
pulp  before  feeding  it?”  The  answer  is, 
A  O,  emphatically  no.  This  is  a  mis¬ 
taken  idea  that  prevails  with  many  peo¬ 
ple,  but  anyone  can  prove  very  easily  the 
correctness  of  our  answer.  Just  try  it 
both  ways  and  see  for  yourself.  The  only 
excuse  for  soaking  the  pulp  before  feed¬ 
ing  it  is  to  provide  the  cows  with  water, 
hut.  if  they  can  get  water  readily  any 
other  way,  then  there  is  no  reason  for 
giving  it;  to  them  soaked  up  in  pulp. 

An  interesting  fact  concerning  dried 
beet  pulp  is  that  it  will  keep  in  good 
condition  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time, 
if  stored  under  normal  suitable  condi¬ 
tions.  Its  low-fat  content  keeps  it  from 
becoming  rancid  or  stale  as  practically 
every  other  feed  will  become  after  a 
lapse  of  time,  and  having  been  dried  by 
intense  heat,  and  therefore  being  thor¬ 
oughly  sterile,  it  does  not  get  heated  or 
decay  or  rot.  Even  if  it  should  become 
wet  through  exposure  to  moisture  or 
dampness,  and  thereby  become  moldy,  yet 
the  feeding  value  is  not  impaired.  At 
the  Larro  Research  Farm  beet  pulp  that 
was  caked  into  lumps  of  green  mold  was 
fed  to  a  milking  cow  for  over  six  months, 
at  the  rate  of  6  lbs.  daily,  with  no  ill 
effects  either  in  health  of  the  cow  or  milk 
production.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  that  occasional  moldy  lumps  which 
might  bo  found  in  a  sack  that  had  be¬ 
come  wet  are  in  no  way  detrimental  to 
feed. 

Dried  beet  pulp  is  remarkably  free 
from  the  attacks  of  rats,  mice,  weevils, 
mites  or  moths.  It  can  be  kept  for  years 
with  no  loss,  though  mice  may  cut  the 
burlap  sacks  in  which  it  is  packed.  While 
dried  beet  pulp  is  fed  largely  to  dairy 
cows,  yet  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
it  is  being  used  very  successfully  for  beef 
cattle  and  sheep.  Stockmen  find  the 
same  beneficial  effects  on  the  health  of 
the  animals  as  do  the  owners  of  dairy 
cows,  and  the  improved  health  brings 
about  quicker  and  more  economical  gains 
in  weight. 


Production  Per  Cow 
Increase 

On  January  1,  1932,  there  were  re¬ 
ported  1,005  dairy  herd  improvement  as¬ 
sociations,  with  427,044  cows  on  test  in 
44  States.  The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Indus¬ 
try  lias  examined  and  tabulated  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  879  of  these  associations  contain¬ 
ing  219,924  cows.  All  of  these  219.924 
cows  were  on  test  12  months,  and  had  an 
average  production  of  7,812  lbs.  of  milk, 
containing  306  lbs.  of  butterfat,  4  lbs. 
more  than  for  1930  and  10  lbs.  more  than 
for  1929.  This  is  about  60  per  cent 
more  than  the  estimated  average  of  all 
dairy  cows  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  year’s  work  (1906)  of  the 
Newaygo  County  (Mich.)  Association 
reported  an  average  production  of  215 
lbs.  of  butterfat  per  cow.  The  1931 
average  of  306  lbs.  is  a  gain  of  about  42 
per  cent  since  testing  began  in  the 
United  States  25  years  ago. 

The  following  facts  show  the  striking 
difference  in  herds  where  the  sire’s  in¬ 
fluence  is  considered : 

In  the  same  county  in  one  of  the  best 
dairy  States  two  men  started  dairying 
about  the  same  time  and  with  about  the 
same  kind  of  livestock.  One  of  them, 
after  10  years  had  a  herd  of  28  cows  that 
produced  an  average  of  261  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat  per  cow,  with  an  average  income 
over  cost  of  feed  of  $40. 

The  other  dairyman,  at  the  end  of  the 
10  years  owned  15  cows  that  produced  an 
average  of  401  lbs.  of  butterfat  per  cow 
and  returned  an  income  over  cost  of  feed 
of  $81  per  cow. 

It  seemed  strange  that  the  records  of 
two  men  living  in  the  same  locality  and 
seemingly  under  the  same  conditions  and 
with  equal  opportunities  would  show 
such  a  wide  difference  in  the  results  of 
dairy  farming.  The  reason  was  that  one 
of  these  men  had  taken  special  care  in 
the  selection  of  herd  .sires,  choosing  only 
those  that  came  from  a  long  line  of  high 
producers.  The  other  man  did  not  fol¬ 
low  this  method  of -herd  improvement 
and  as  a  result  was  milking  and  caring 
for  twice  the  number  of  cows  for  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  income. 
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Revised  Ayrshire  Score 
Card 

On  page  729  last  week,  mention  was 
made  of  the  Ayrshire  judging  demon¬ 
stration  to  be  held  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair,  Sept.  5-10,  at  which  the  re¬ 
vised  score  card  will  be  used.  This  is  a 
matter  of  unusual  interest  and,  as  we 
have  never  printed  a  complete  score  card, 
it  is  given  herewith,  showing  just  what 
values  are  given  to  various  points  in 
scoring  an  Ayrshire  cow. 

(Numbers  in  parenthesis  refer  to  dia¬ 
gram  of  Ayrshire  cow  on  this  page.) 

Perfect  Score 

Head  .  9 

(Or  individual  parts  of  head  may 
be  scored  as  follows)  :  Forehead 

(1)  :  Reasonably  broad  between  the 
eyes,  and  slightly  dished,  1 ;  Face 

(2)  :  Of  medium  length,  clean  cut, 
feminine,  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
straight  to  nostrils,  2:  Muzzle  (3)  : 
Broad  and  strong,  with  large  open 
nostrils,  2;  Jaws  (4)  :  Wide  at  the 
base,  well  muscled  and  strong,  1 y2  ; 
Eyes  (5)  :  Moderately  large,  placid, 
full  and  bright,  1%  ;  Ears  (6)  :  Me¬ 
dium  size,  fine  and  carried  alertly, 

%  ;  Horns  (7)  :  Small  at  base,  not 
coarse  not  too  long,  inclining  up¬ 
wards,  1(4-  (An  animal  that  has 
been  cleanly  and  neatly  dehorned, 
and  whose  head  shows  true  Ayr¬ 
shire  character  shall  not  be  pe¬ 
nalized.) 

Neck  (8) — Medium  length,  smoothly 
blending  with  shoulders  and  throat 


Broad,  level  capacious,  extending 
well  forward  and  high  behind,  quar¬ 
ters  even  and  of  uniform  size.  Floor 
of  udder  should  be  reasonably  level 
and  not  deeply  cut  up  between  the 
quarters,  10.  Attachment  of  Ud¬ 
der — Attached  well  forward  (30) 
Avith  a  neat  and  firm  junction  at 
body  wall ;  carried  wide  and  high 
behind  (31),  no  evidence  of  break¬ 
ing  of  tissues  supporting  front 
quarters  nor  of  dropping  of  floor  of 
udder,  6.  Texture  of  Udder — Fine, 
soft  and  pliable,  Avith  light  skin,  4. 
Size,  Shape  and  Placement  of  Teats 
(32) — Convenient  size,  symmetri¬ 
cal  and  nearly  uniform,  each  hang¬ 
ing  perpendicularly  under  the  quar¬ 
ter.  Funnel-shaped  teats  objection¬ 
able,  5.  Veining  and  Milk  Wells — 
Mammary  veins  (33)  large,  long, 
tortuous,  branching  and  entering 
large  or  numerous  milk  Avells  (34). 
Small  veins  clearly  defined  on  ud¬ 
der,  5. 

Perfect  Anatomy  Score . 100 

Supplementary  Schedule  for  Breed 
Characteristics 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  anatomy 
score  of  100  points  Avhich  is  applicable  to 
all  dairy  coavs,  it  has  been  deemed  expe¬ 
dient  to  consider  the  following  factors 
covering  desirable  Ayrshire  breed  char¬ 
acteristics. 

To  use  this  supplementary  schedule, 
score  the  number  of  points  in  which  the 
animal  is  deficient  in  each  of  the  fol- 
loAving  breed  characteristics,  and  deduct 
from  the  foregoing  anatomy  score  the 


Diagram  Showing  Paris  of  the  Ayrshire  Coic :  (1)  forehead,  (2)  face,  (3)  muzzle, 
(4)  jaw,  (5)  eye,  (6)  ear;  (7)  horn,  (8)  neck,  (9)  throat,  (10)  shoulder,  (11) 
chest,  (12)  forearm,  (13)  brisket,  (14)  chine,  (15)  crops,  (1G)  barrel.  (17)  loin, 
(18)  rump  or  pelvic  area  (19)  hips.  (20)  pin-bones,  (21)  thurl,  (22)  tail-head, 
(23)  tail,  (24)  switch,  (25)  flank,  (26)  thigh,  (27)  hocks,  (28)  pasterns,  (29) 
udder,  (30)  fore-attachment,  (31)  rear-attachment,  (32)  teats,  (33)  mammary- 

veins,  (34)  milk-wells. 


(9),  showing  feminine  refinement.. 
Shoulders  (10) — Long,  sloping  and 
tapering  from  the  base  to  the  top 
of  the  shoulder  blades ;  neatly  and 
firmly  attached  to  the  body  Avail. 
Tops  of  the  blades  not  extending  to 

the  top  of  chine . 

Chest  (11) — Full,  and  wide  betAveen 
and  back  of  forearms  (12).  Bris¬ 
ket  (13)  light  and  refined . 

Chine  (14) — Straight,  strong,  open 
jointed,  narrow  at  the  top,  nicely 
blending  into  shoulders  and  a  well 

sprung  rib . 

Crops  (15) — Full,  level  with  shoul¬ 
ders  . 

Barrel  (16) — Medium  length,  deep 
but  strongly  held  up ;  rib,  well- 
sprung,  bones  long,  flat  and  wide 

apart  . 

Loin  (17) — Broad,  strong  and  level 

Avith  hips  . 

Rump  or  Pelvic  Area  (18) — Wide, 
long  and  roomy ;  top-line  extending 
level  from  loin  to  and  including  tail- 
head.  Hips  (19) — Wide,  with 
points  rather  sharply  defined  and 
level  with  back-line.  Pin-bones  (20) 
— Wide  apart  and  nearly  level  with 
hi])  bones ;  Avell  defined,  not  over¬ 
laid  with  fat.  Thurls  (21 )  — 
Broad  and  set  slightly  beloiv  line 
from  hip-points  to  pin-bones.  Tail- 
head  (22) — Level  Avith  back  line, 
neatly  molded,  and  slioAving  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  roughness . 

Tail  (23) — Long  and  fine  with  full 

switch  (24)  . 

Flank  (25) — Deep,  slightly  arched 

and  refined . 

Thighs  (26) — Deep,  straight  and  trim 
Avhen  vieAved  from  the  side.  Flat 
and  broad  on  sides.  TAArist  or  in¬ 
side  of  thighs  Avell  cut  out  for  ud¬ 
der  development,  with  escutcheon 

well  defined  and  carried  high . 

Legs  and  Feet — Widely  and  squarely 
set  under  body ;  clean  flat  bone, 
front  legs  straight :  hind  legs  near¬ 
ly  straight  Avlien  viewed  from  rear. 
Hocks  (27)  and  pasterns  (28) 
neatly  and  firmly  molded.  Feet 
round  Avith  plenty  of  depth  at 

heels  . . 

Hide  and  Hair — MelloAV,  elastic  hide 
of  medium  thickness.  Hair  fine  and 

soft  . 

Mammary  System . 

(Or  individual  parts  of  mammary 
system  may  be  scored  as  folloivs:) 
Size  and  Shape  of  Udder  (29)  — 


2  total  number  of  points  in  Avhich  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  deficient. 

Perfect  Score 

Style  and  Quality — Alert  but  docile, 
having  an  impressive  carriage, 
graceful  walk,  and  above  all,  dis- 
5  playing  evidence  of  feminine  refine¬ 
ment  and  outstanding  dairy  char¬ 
acter  .  7 

5  Symmetry  and  Balance — A  symmetri¬ 
cal  balancing  of  all  the  parts  and 
the  proper  proportioning  of  the 
various  parts  to  each  other .  7 

3  Size  and  Weight— Mature  coavs  should 

Aveigh  from  1.100  to  1.400  lbs.,  de- 

4  pending  on  period  of  lactation....  4 
Color — Red  of  any  shade,  mahogany, 

brown,  or  these  with  Avhite,  or 
Avhite,  each  color  clearly  defined. 

10  Distinctive  red  and  Avhite  markings 
preferable ;  black  or  brindle  mark- 

4  ings  strongly  objectionable .  2 

Perfect  Breed  Characteristic  Score..  20 

In  an  effort  to  further  standardize 
judging  practice,  the  folloAving  specific 
instructions  for  deductions  because  of 
blemishes,  unsoundness  or  other  abnormal 
conditions  are  enumerated.  In  each  case, 
the  maximum  number  of  points  which 
should  be  deducted  is  given.  It  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  scorer  will  carefully  con¬ 
sider  the  extent  and  permanence  of  the 
blemish  or  unsoundness  and  make  his 
deductions  accordingly. 

Over-fitting 

1  Deduct  up  to 

Animals  of  any  age  presenting  un- 
1  mistakable  evidence  of  extreme 
over-fitting  to  the  point  of  impair¬ 
ing  future  usefulness  or  preventing 
reasonable  discernment  of  natural 


conformation  .  25 

Blemishes  and  Unsoundness 
2  Blindness  in  one  eye .  5 


Minor  defects,  such  as  enlarged  knees 
and  hocks,  slight  ruptures,  enlarged 

glands  or  other  blemishes .  5 

Slightly  broken  hip-point  Avith  no 
marked  disfiguration  and  no  lame¬ 
ness  .  3 

Badly  broken  hip-point  Avith  marked 

8  disfiguration  and  no  lameness .  10 

Lameness  plainly  indicated  to  be  only 

temporary  .  5 

4  An  indication  of  decided  lameness, 

30  which  may  be  permanent .  10 

A  slight  deficiency  in  one  quarter  of 

the  udder  .  5 

A  coav  with  a  side-leak  or  an  obstrue- 


can  MONROE 

MILK  COOLER 

3 cans  morning  -  3cans  night 


QQ 

W  ^CASH 

TAX  EXTRA 


rPHINK  of  it.  Never  be- 
fore  such  value.  This 
complete,  fully  guaranteed 
all-electric  Monroe  Milk 
Cooler  9hown  here  includ¬ 
ing  tank  $99.50  (tax  extra) 

(time  payments  slightly 
higher).  Delivered  at  your 
door  by  factory  experts 
within  200  miles  radius  ot 
factory.  Assembled,  test¬ 
ed  and  charged  at  factory  ready  to  plug  into  light  socket. 
Cools  6  cans  daily,  3  in  morning  and  3  at  night.  Tank  of 
2  in.  fir.  Will  last  for  years.  No  agents.  Sold  only  by 
factory.  End  all  your  milk  cooling  problems  by  writing 
right  NOW.  Easy  Payment  Plan  if  desired. 

MONROE  REFRIGERATION  ENGINEERING  CO. 

31  Clinton  St.,  Brockport,  New  York 

FACTORY- DIRECT-TO- YOU 
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i STRATHGLASS  AYRSHIRES 

Excel  in  both  Quality  and  Production 


-□ 


On  the  Ayrshire  Herd  Test, 
than  any  other  test  program, 
Year  Number  Cows 

1929  81 

1930  88 

1931  104 


more  truly  indicative  of  normal  year  after  year  production 
the  Strathglass  Herd  has  averaged: 

Average  Milk  Average  Fat  Average  Test  M.  E.  Fat 
9,551  lbs  388  lbs.  4.06%  418  lbs. 

9,219  lbs.  381  lbs.  4.14%  424  lbs. 

10,431  lbs.  423  lbs.  4,05%  467  lb3. 


In  1931  each  pound  of  10.73%  protein  grain  made  3.99  lbs.  of  4.03%  milk 
Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  History  reveals  few  comparable  combinations  of  outstanding  Breed 
^  Character  and  Exceptional  Production  at  low  cost. 

j  4%  Ayrshire  milk  is  always  salable  at  a  premium— 

V  Strathglass  Ayrshire  Bulls  will  help  you  obtain  it. 

^  Inspection  of  the  herd  or  requests  for  full  information 

about  stock  of  any  age  for  sale  by  mail  cordially  invited 

STRATHGLASS  FARM  A.  H.  TRYON,  Mgr.  PORT  CHESTER.  N.  Y. 
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“RHCAT  DANEQ  for  Pals  and  Protection.”  Beautiful 
UriCHI  UAilLO  puppies,  registered— $25  up.  Also 
Irish  Setters.  FARMHOLM  -  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


BLACK  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS  Males,  $10  females,  S5' 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  T.  S.  HCBBARI>,  E.  Highgate,  Vt* 


BROWN  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— None  better 
Males,  $10;  females,  $5.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


COLLIE  PUPS — Sable  with  white.  Dandies.  Males,  $8; 
females,  $4.  Square  deal.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Farm  Raised  Fox  Terriers  /.A™* 

Boston  terrier  puppies— Now  si  5  to  S20t  either 
sex.  MRS.  JESSE  KEMP  -  Shinglehousc,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  BULLDOG  PUPPIES  'SS&ZZIZ 


GOATS 


ran  curl  FINE  TOG.  BREEDING  BECKS. 

run  o/TLIj  .  No  bred  or  milking  does  to  sell. 

S.  J.  Sharpies  ...  Centre  Square,  Fa. 
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FERRETS 


FERRETS 


White  or  brown;  yearlings,  special 
rat  hunters;  females,  $4.00;  males, 
$2.25.  Young  stock,  September 
sales,  females,  $2.75;  males,  $2.25.  One  pair,  $1.50. 
six  pair,  $20  00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruction  book 
free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH  •  New  London,  Ohio 


Cannalo  Special  ratters,  $8.00.  Bred  females,  $5.00 
(vl  I  CIS  Will  ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  Hartman,  Now  London,  O 


SHEEP 


S0UTHD0WNS 

The  choice  of  those  who  insist  upon  the  best 

Beautiful — Healthful  —  Profitable 

Let  us  co-operate  with  you. 

—  Write  or  Visit  — 

OLD  STONEGATE  FARM 
C.  W.  Boyd ,  Prop.  Falls  Church,  Va. 

BL-^C^FACED  scotch  h  ighlan  d  sheep 

J  ne  hardiest  of  all  breeds.  Fine  quality  mutron  \ 
beautiful  ornament  to  any  lawn,  golf  links,  park  or 
country  estate.  Imported  and  home  bred  rams  and 
ewes  for  sale;  also  Purebred  Southdown  and  Dorset 
Rams,  i  harles  J.  Stuckey,  Meelianicsburg,  Ohio 

Shropshire  Yearling  Ram  and  Ewes  ™er 

Sired  by  the  best  rams  in  this  country.  Priced  to  sell! 
Fred  Van  Vleet.  &  Sons  -  Lodi,  New  York 

f  OEBF  .R.T  FARM’S  SOUTHDOWNS — Bams  and 

G  Ewes.  L-  M.  COI.BF.KT’S  SONS  -  Fast  Chatham,  J».  Y. 


PONIES 


Shetland  Pnnip«  Greatly  Reduced  Prices 
vjucuaiiu  X  for  immediate  sales. 

A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS  -  ATWATER,  OHIO 
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RABBITS 


RABBITS  AND  CAVIES 

Why  not  the  best.  We  can  supply  you  with  any  breed 
Guaranteed  and  examined  by  competent  judge  before 
Shipping.  W rite  us  your  wants.  Niagara  Frontier  Co-Opera 
tive,  E.  Fellenthien,  Secy.,  809  dlenwood  Are.,  Buffalo,  N.  V* 

Flemish  Giant  Rabbits  X* “ ‘ISow’ 

stock  at  present  weighing  10  lbs.  each— $5.00  each 
Bucks  or  does.  KOHL'S  BABBITRY,  H.  F.  !».,  Kavcna,  N.  vl 


Pedigreed  White  New  Zealands 
and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock,  specially 
priced  $3.00  each.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  X.  Y. 

FOR  SAIF  Gray  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits— 3  mos. 

IVIL  Old,  $3.00  Bair.  Bucks,  breeding  age. 

$3  50  each.  AEGERTER,  R.  D.  1.  fori  Deposit,  Md. 

Rahhik  A  Slinnlin«  Fully  descriptive  catalog,  10  cts. 

nduuus  ot  supplies  Aiktrl  Ftee>  Jr  lnc  „.u  Wlllkjll  H  r 
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HORSES 


DON  VICTOR 

A  splendid  two  year  old,  light  grey,  registered  Pei- 
cheron  stallion— son  of  DON  DEGAS,  Premier  Perchei  on 
Stallion  1931. 

Also  weanling  registered  colts  by  1MPRECATOR 
half  brother  to  DON  DEGAS. 

Price  and  registry  certificate  detail  gladly  sent 
upon  request  We  invite  vou  to  visit  farm. 
WINPYMEAPE  FARM,  Elma,  Erie  Co.,  N.  V. 

FOR  S41C 

1  Purebred  Perclieron  Mare 

3  with  stud  colt  by  side,  by  Carnad  11:  2  filly  foals  by 
Carnad  II;  1  yearling  and  1  filly  foal  by  Wolfington.  Jr. 
DIETZ  BROS.  R.  D.  5  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


Owl-Interest  Jerseys 
Suftolk-Punch  Draft  Horses  fflo'S&l&i. 

Winning:  Stallions  at 
South  Woodstock,  Vt. 


Morgans 

UPWEY  FARMS 


Two  show 
Stud. 


THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS 

Delanson,  New  York 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 
HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 
HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Prices  very  reasonable.  0.  0.  BERESFORO.  Mgr. 


Registered  Shropshire  rams-$i5  and 

up.  Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calves,  *30  and  up 

GEORGE  CARY,  101  W.  Huron  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


N 


EW  ZEALAND  Whites— *3-$3  each.  Also  Reg 
Shropshire  Sheep.  BREEDERS  SUPPLY,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y 
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JERSEY  BREEDERS— SAVE  MONEY! 


Until  October  15,  inclusive,  jou  can  register  eligible  Jerseys  over  two  years  of  age  for 
$5.00  each — after  October  15,  1932,  the  usual  registration  fee  of  $10.00  will  be  in  effect. 


There  is  no  substitute  for  a  registration  certificate.  Registration  is  a  safeguard  for  the 
investment  you  have  made  in  your  Jersey  herd — registration  increases  the  value  of  the 
breeding  stock  you  have  for  sale — registration  makes  possible  a  continuous  herd  breeding 
program. 

Farm  commodity  prices  are  rapidly  increasing  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  good 
Jerseys.  Be  ready  for  sales  opportunities;  send  in  your  registration  applications  now. 


THE 


AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

324-R  West  23rd  Street  -  New  York.  N.  Y.  ■ 


THE  FARMERS’  COW 


For  list  of  breeders  and 
full  information  write 


EASTERN  SHORTHORN  BREED¬ 
ER’S  ASSOCIATION 

ALTON,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE! 


25  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Accredited  and  Blood  Tested 

40  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Accredited  and  Blood  Tested 

40  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Accredited 

60  Registered  Holstein  Heifers 
1  Pair  Registered  Belgian  Mares 
2  Colts 


SPOT  FARM  -  TULIY,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Reagan,  Mgr. 


JERSEYS 


TrDCrV  PATTI  C*  have  been  bred  and 
JIjKiSL  I  V-rm  Jl  lLEi  perfected  at  Sheo- 
met  Farm  for  the  past  33  years.  If  you  are  interested 
in  heavy  producing  Jerseys  of  the  bluest  blood,  write— 
A.  F.  PEIRCE  Box  67  Winchester,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE 

HIGH  CLASS  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

from  imported  stock — cows,  bulls  and  heifers. 

VICTOR  FARMS  -  -  WARWICK,  N.  V. 


For  Sale:  2  Purebred  Jersey  Calves 

1  bull,  1  heifer.  A.  BULLOCK,  Rurliiighuin,  N.  A’. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Shetland  Ponies  for  Sale  at  prk:esED 

Large  number  to  select  from.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalog.  WONUKA  PONY  FARM,  S.  W.Huff.Owner.Carmel.N.Y. 


REG.  RAMB0UILLET  EWES  ggp. 

H.  P.  SHERMAN  -  Alfred  Station*  N.  Y. 


Pleasure  and  Profit  Cocker  Spaniels? 

Prices  reasonable.  V.  8.  KENYON  -  Marcellas,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  ] 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


BAR-NONE  RANCH 

BERLIN,  N.  Y. 

REAL  DUAL  PURPOSE  CATTLE. 

Bull  Calves  at  Farmers  Prices. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

We  Offer  For  Sale 

GLENSIDE  DAIRYMAN  2nd  -  WINDYMEADE'S  DAIRYMAN 

(Age  7  years)  (Age  t  years) 

REGISTERED 

Also  few  bred  heifers  and  bull  calves,  registered. 
Federally  Accredited— Certificate  No.  206917. 
Prices  and  Pedigrees  upon  request. 

WIND YM FADE  FARM,  Elma,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y\ 


We  Now  Offer 

Young  Bulls  and  Heifers 

Also  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices. 

WALGROVE  FARMS  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Bull  calves  from  one  month  to  nine  months  out  of 
heavy  milking  cows. 

Real  Shorthorns  at  a  Price  You  Can  Afford. 
FLINTSTONE  FARM  .  -  -  DALTON,  MASS. 

D.  H.  Cande,  Mgr. 


Large,  Purebred  Milking  Shorthorn  Cow 

bred  to  farrow  in  Feb.,  $80:  Bred  Heifer,  $GO;400  Bull  or 
Heifer,  $40.  VERNON  LAFLER  -  Middleaex.  N.  T. 


HOLSTEINS 


Maryland  Holstein  Nursery 

OFFERS  SX  KING  0RMSBY  CHANGE 

Bom  Feb.  8,  1931,  Ormsby-Colantha  cross.  His 
dam  derives  75  per  cent  of  her  blood  from  Dutch- 
land  Colantha  Change  who  completes  a  four  direct 
generation  group  of  30-lb.  cows.  If  his  breeding  fits 
your  herd,  his  price  also  fits. 

JOHN  M.  DENNIS  &  SON,  Essex  Farms,  Riderwood,  Md. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BELL  CALF  $25. 

dam  record  17,656  milk,  656  fat.  Sire  Dam,  23,789  milk,  893 
tat  2  yrs.  world  record.  BOULDS  &  BAKTZ,  Kicholville,  N.  Y. 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  now  the  only  WEEKLY  farm  paper  published  in  the  East.  It 
is  therefore  of  exceptional  value  to  breeders  who  have  stock  that  they  wish  to  sell  quickly. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker  each 
week.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock. 
They  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Bural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
250.000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  65  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $9.10  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
seven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to — 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


September  3,  1932 


[  tion  iu  one  teat .  10 

An  udder  that  has  plainly  lost  normal 
attachment,  and  has  become  entirely 

pendulous  .  20 

Reasons  for  Disqualification 


An  animal  showing  unmistakable 
signs  of  having  been  operated  upon  or 
having  been  tampered  with  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  concealing  faults  of  conforma¬ 
tion  or  with  intent  to  deceive  shall  be 
disqualified. 

Animals  showing  lameness  of  a  nature 
which  may  be  permanent  and  to  the  ex- 


dows  for  observation  of  the  milking  pro¬ 
cess  by  visitors. 

White  Swan  Farms  produce  certified 
milk  and  naturally  secure  a  price  for  it 
which  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
prevailing  price  for  milk  in  that  com¬ 
munity.  Demand  for  White  Swan  Cer¬ 
tified  milk  has  steadily  grown  until  to¬ 
day  it  is  said  that  more  certified  milk  is 
sold  in  Erie,  Pa.,  and  vicinity,  in  propor¬ 
tion  t-o  its  population,  than  in  any  other 
city  of  the  country. 

White  Swan  is  an  example  of  what 


The  Milk  Cooling  and  Bottling  Room  at  White  Swan  Farms 


tent  of  interfering  with  normal  functions 
shall  be  disqualified. 

A  cow  with  one  or  more  quarters  of 
her  udder  apparently  incapable  of  func¬ 
tioning  shall  be  disqualified. 

An  animal  that  is  blind  shall  be  dis¬ 
qualified. 


The  Commercial  Milking 
Parlor 

Last  year,  at  the  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position.  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  other 
large  shows,  this  commercial  milking- 
parlor  exhibit  attracted  great  attention, 
because  of  its  sanitary  qualities  and  the 
practical  way  it  is  designed  and  oper¬ 
ated.  The  plan,  in  brief,  is  to  remove  the 
cows  from  their  regular  stable  for  milk¬ 
ing,  and  to  run  the  milk  into  a  separate 


can  be  done  to  build  business.  The  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  and  milk  bar  are  located  on  a 
main  traveled  road  eight  miles  from 
Erie,  Pa.  Thousands  of  people  have 
come  to  see  the  cows  being  milked  and 
many  of  them  stay  to  sample  the  milk 
and  other  products  of  the  farm,  at  the 
milk  bar.  Sales  at  the  dairy  cottage 
run  from  $50  to  $100  per  day  during  the 
Summer  months  and  new  customers  are 
obtained  as  well. 

Commenting  on  this  equipment,  L.  H. 
Moulton,  manager  of  White  Swan  Farms, 
says : 

“We  have  been  using  this  system  for 
over  two  years  and  have  never  missed  a 
milking  except  once  when  the  power  was 
off. 

“We  produce  about  1,500  lbs.  of  milk 
daily,  three  milkings,  with  a  herd  of 
mostly  purebred  Guernseys  and  a  few 


Where  the  Cotes  Are  Milked,  at  White  Swan  Farms,  Fairview,  Pa. 


room  for  cooling  and  bottling,  without 
exposure  to  the  outside  air. 

There  are  no  “stable  odors,-’  because 
the  cows  are  not  in  their  stable,  and  the 
milk  itself  runs  direct  from  the  udders 
to  the  cooling  room,  resulting  in  bottled 
milk  containing  nothing  but  milk. 

Although  called  a  parlor,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  about  it  suggesting  extravagance.  It 
is  merely  the  “best  room”  in  the  dairy 
department,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
doing  the  milking — and  nothing  else.  Its 
great  value  is  in  the  “idea”  rather  than 
cost,  as  the  expense,  for  those  who  have 
milking  machines  and  cooling  apparatus 
is  only  a  trifle  additional. 

The  two  pictures  of  De  Laval  equipped 
milking  parlor  and  milk  room  show  how 
certified  milk  is  handled  at  White  Swan 
Farms,  Fairview,  Pa.  This  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  commercial  milking  parlor  and  De 
Laval  combine  milking  system  to  be  put 
into  operation,  early  in  1930.  One  man 
milks  about  SO  cows  in  two  houi’s.  The 
cows  are  cleaned  and  washed  before  en¬ 
tering  the  parlor.  The  milking  parlor  is 
in  a  separate  building  adjoining  the  com¬ 
bination  milk  bottling  room.  The  cows 
come  from  their  barn  and  return  through 
enclosed  alleyways.  The  front  of  the 
milking  parlor  has  large  plate-glass  win- 


Holsteins.  The  cows,  although  varying 
in  size  of  teats  and  adaptability  to  milk¬ 
ing  machines,  have  all  done  very  well. 

“We  make  Certified  Milk,  with  a  bac¬ 
teria  count  of  1,500  to  3,000  per  e.c.” 


Rhode  Island  Grade  A  Milk 

Rhode  Island's  grade  A  milk  supply,  at 
the  present  time,  is  being  produced  on 
196  dairy  farms.  These  farms  are  all  lo¬ 
cated  within  a  few  minutes’  drive  of  the 
ultimate  market.  On  these  dairies  are 
kept  4.813  dairy  cows  which  are  produc¬ 
ing  49,174  quarts  of  grade  A  milk  daily. 

Approximately  75  per  cent  of  these 
farms  are  equipped  with  some  approved 
methods  of  electric  refrigeration  for  the 
cooling  and  storage  of  milk,  the  balance 
using  ice  or  some  other  methods  approved 
by.  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Each 
dairy  is  scored  yearly,  the  government 
score  card  being  used.  The  average 
score  on  grade  A  farms  this  year  is  85 
per  cent :  257  grade  A  licenses  have  been 
issued  this  year ;  196  of  these  licenses 
have  been  granted  to  the  producers  of 
grade  A  milk,  61  to  dealers  and  stores 
who  sell  grade  A  milk,  and  119  producers 
retail  their  own  milk,  harry  r.  lewis. 
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An  Emmadine  Farm 
Guernsey 

Mister  May  Princess  is  one  of  the 
great  foundation  Guernseys  at  Emmadine 
Farm,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.,  not 
only  great  as  an  individual,  but  great  as 
a  producer  and  as  a  reproducer.  Relow 
are  some  facts  about  her  record,  given  by 
Manager  J.  E.  Dodge : 

Mister  May  Princess  124204  (A.  R.), 
Class  F,  11,914  lbs.  milk,  004  lbs.  fat; 

Class  A,  18,945  lbs.  milk,  706  lbs.  fat; 

Class  C,  18,743  lbs.  milk,  60S  lbs.  fat ; 

Class  A,  15,621  lbs.  milk,  780  lbs.  fat; 


daughters  and  28  A.  It.  sons.  His  daugh¬ 
ters  have  records  up  to  870  lbs.  butterfat. 
Cavalier  is  a  double  grandson  of  King  of 
the  May,  recognized  as  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  sires  the  breed  has  ever  produced. 
The  sire  of  Cavalier  is  Dolly  Dimple’s 
May  King  of  Langwater,  the  sire  of 
Langwater,  the  sire  of  Langwater  Nancy, 
with  18,783  lbs.  milk  and  l.Oll  lbs.  but¬ 
terfat,  who  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  dam  of  a  bull  calf  that  sold  at  two 
months  of  age  for  $25,000. 

The  dam  of  Upland’s  Good  Gift  is 
Upland’s  Goodness,  who  has  two  A.  R. 
records,  one  as  a  two  and  one-half-year- 
old  of  11,648.8  lbs.  milk  and  652.3  lbs. 


Mixtcr  May  Princess,  owned  at  Emmadine  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


Class  A,  12,976  lbs.  milk,  694  lbs.  fat. 
Five  A.  R.  records  average  13,640  lbs. 
milk,  65)6  lbs.  fat;  winner  of  New  York 
State  Silver  Trophy  for  Production  1924- 
1926,  Classes  F.  and  C. 

Dam  of  Fayroyal’s  Eunice  A.  R.  Class 
G,  12.657  lbs.  milk,  677  lbs.  fat:  Valor’s 
Fair  May  A.  R.  Class  G,  12.567  lbs.  milk, 
638  lbs.  fat.  First  prize  heifer  calf  at 
eight  State  fairs  and  expositions  includ¬ 
ing  National  Dairy  Show  15)29;  Alixter 
Rosella  A.  R.  Class  A,  10,422  lbs.  milk, 
599  lbs.  fat.  Dam  of  two  A.  R.  sons. 
Princess  May  Royal  A.  R.  sire  of  seven; 
Foremost  Revolution  A.  R. 


Fritzlyn  Farms  Guernseys 

Upland’s  Good  Gift  77253,  of  Fritzlyn 
Farms,  Pipersville,  l’a.,  shown  on  this 
page,  is  a  proven  sire,  both  as  to  type 
and  production.  We  showed  him  as  a 
three-year-old,  when  he  won  first  prize 
at  Reading,  Allentown  and  Trenton  In¬ 
terstate  Fairs,  and  third  prize  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show,  Indianapolis.  The 
last  several  years  we  have  been  showing 
his  sons  and  daughters,  and  in  1931,  one 
of  his  sons,  Fritzlyn  Glitter,  was  Junior 
Champion  at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Products  Show  at  Harrisburg.  In  1932 
another  son  of  his,  Fritzlyn  Romeo,  was 
first-prize  winner  and  Junior  Champion 
at  the  same  show.  At  this  same  show. 


butterfat,  when  she  was  Massachusetts 
State  Champion.  As  a  four-year-ohl  she 
produced  14.772  lbs.  milk  and  783  lbs. 
butterfat.  She  is  the  dam  of  Upland’s 
Gloria,  who  has  a  record  of  14,214  lbs. 
milk  and  739  lbs.  butterfat,  as  well  as 
the  dam  of  another  high-testing  daughter, 
and  the  dam  of  Upland’s  Genius,  who 
sired  the  World's  Record  cow  in  Class 
FFF  with  a  record  of  10,523  lbs.  milk 
and  561.3  lbs.  butterfat.  So,  consider¬ 
ing  the  blood  lines  and  the  production 
back  of  Upland’s  Good  Gift,  he  qualifies 
as  a  “type  plus  production”  sire. 

AVe  arc  firm  believers  in  line  breeding, 
and  practically  our  entire  herd  has  been 
built  on  the  blood  of  Dolly  Dimple’s  Alay 
King  of  Langwater,  the  double  grandson 
of  Imp.  King  of  the  May,  having  used 
Florham  Charter,  a  son  of  Ne  Plus  Ul¬ 
tra,  who  was  sired  by  Dolly  Dimple's 
May  King,  for  a  number  of  years.  AAre 
followed  him  with  Brookmead’s  May 
Rose  Glenwood,  the  sire  of  22  A.  R. 
daughters  with  high  records,  he  being  a 
grandson  of  Langwater  Early  Rose,  a 
three-quarter  sister  to  Langwater  Nancy 
with  1,011  lbs.  butterfat,  and  she  a 
daughter  of  Imp.  King  of  the  May.  The 
dam  of  Brookmead’s  May  Rose  Glenwood 
has  two  A.  R.  records,  the  highest  of  14,- 
470  lbs.  milk  and  699  lbs.  butterfat  in 
Class  AA,  and  she  sold  at  auction  for 
$3,500.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Langwater 


Upland's  Good  Gift  77253,  at  Fritzlyn  Farms,  Pipersville,  Pa. 


Upland’s  Good  Gift  was  the  sire  of  the 
first-prize  Breeders’  Young  Herd.  AATe 
showed  10  of  the  “get”  of  Uplan's  Good 
Gift  here. 

Upland’s  Good  Gift  is  now  the  sire  of 
15  A.  R.  daughters  that  average  over  500 
lbs.  butterfat,  11  out  of  the  15  made 
their  records  as  two-year-olds.  Ilis  high¬ 
est  testing  daughter  started  on  test  when 
23  months  of  age.  and  produced  11,705.8 
lbs.  milk  and  651.4  lbs.  butterfat.  The 
following  year  as  a  three-year-old  in  the 
Farmers’  Class,  milking  twice  a  day,  in 
305  days,  produced  9,3S5.6  lbs.  milk  and 
499.5  ibs.  fat,  and  the  year  following 
that,  she  made  a  record  of  12,917.7  lbs. 
milk  and  697.4  lbs.  fat. 

The  sire  of  Upland’s  Good  (lift  is 
Langwater  Cavalier,  who  has  39  A.  R. 


Stars  and  Stripes,  one  of  the  great  sires 
of  the  breed,  and  a  full  brother  to  Dolly 
Dimple's  Alay  King,  sired  by  Imp.  King 
of  the  Alay,  and  out  of  the  cow  Dolly 
Dimple,  the  leading  cow  in  Class  1)  for 
a  number  of  years,  with  a  record  of  18,- 
458  lbs.  milk  and  906.89  lbs.  butterfat. 

In  order  to  get  an  on  (cross  in  this  in¬ 
tensely  bred  Dolly  Dimple- Alay  King 
strain,  we  used  Frank  Rose  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  He  was  the  sire  of  22  A. 
R.  daughters  with  records  up  to  751  lbs. 
butterfat,  with  great  size,  splendid  type, 
strong  top  lines  and  splendid  udders.  The 
dam  of  Frank  Rose,  Lady  Rose  of  Ches- 
terbrook,  was  a  half  sister  to  Alay  Rilma, 
with  19.678  lbs.  milk,  and  1,073.4  lbs. 
butterfat.  Frank  Rose  is  a  grandson  of 
Pride  of  Place,  with  three  A.  Ii.  records. 
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REMODEL 

Build  Equip  or 
Ventilate  Any 
Farm  Building 


until  You 

Wfufo  ffo 

thisX REE  Book 

Alany  shrewd  dairymen  and  farm¬ 
ers  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
present  LOAV  PRICES  of  mate¬ 
rials  and  labor.  They  are  remodel¬ 
ing,  building,  ventilating  and  equip¬ 
ping  their  barns,  hog  houses,  etc. 
NOAV — while  costs  are  so  lotv — thus 
SAAHNG  a  lot  of  monev  and  getting 
in  shape  to  AIAKE  A  LOT  AIORE 
MONEY  by  having  modern,  up-to-date 
buildings  and  equipment. 

Let  Jamesway  Help  You,  Too 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below — check  what  you  plan  to  do— get  the 
New  Janiesway  Book.  No  matter  how  small  or  large  a  job  you  have, 
we  can  show  you  how  to  do  it  better — how  to  save  on  cost — liow  to 
get  the  most  for  your  money  in  time-saving,  labor-saving  arrangements 
—how  to  make  it  warmer,  drier  in  winter — cooler  in  summer — last 
longer.  Don’t  do  a  thing  until  you  get  this  New  Book  of  helpful 

advice  and  methods.  Send  for 


Every  farm  flock  owner  and  poultry  raiser  should  send  for  this  NEW  .Tamesway 
Poultry  Equipment  Book.  It  is  FREE  and  contains  much  helpful  information. 
Now,  while  material  and  labor  costs  are  at  the  lowest,  is  the  time  to  SA\  E 
Bid  MONEY.  Jamesway  will 
show  you  how  to  huild  or  remodel 
your  present  poultry  house  so  that 
it  will  return  the  greatest  profit 
per  bird  with  the  least  labor,  care 
and  feed  expense.  Check  the  cou¬ 
pon  below — tell  us  what  you  are 
interested  in  and  we  will  show 
you  how  .Tamesway  can  help  you 
do  it  BETTER.  Mail  coupon  to¬ 
day  to  office  nearest  you.  Modern¬ 
ize  your  houses  NOW  while  the 
cost  is  at  its  lowest. 


Jamesway 


JAMES  MFG.  CO., Dept.  6486,  Ft. Atkinson,  WIs.,  Elmira, N.Y.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Jamesway  Ltd.,  Weston,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

I  am  interested  in  [  1  Remodeling  [  ]  Building: 

[  ]  Equipping:  ]  Heating:  [  ]  Ventilating:  a  Poultry 

House  Send  me  literature  on  [  ]  Pointed  Arch  Poultry  A  atne .  . 

House  [  ]  Shed  Type  [  }  Offset  Gable  House 
[  ]  Remodeled  Poultry  Houses 
Am  aiso  interested  in  [  ]  Mature  Flock  Equipment 
t  ]  Incubators  [  ]  Baby  Chick  Epuipment 
[  ]  Round  Brooder  House  [  J  Insulation 


P.0 . 

F-  F-  D . State. 


Cut  your  ice  and  labor  costs 
with  the  NewEmpire Electric 

MILK  COOLER 

Cools  milk  quickly  to  below  50°  and 
keeps  it  there. 

Also  furnished  with  gasoline  engine 
drive  that  can  be  later  changed  to  elec¬ 
tric  using  the  same  mounting  when 
you  get  electricity. 

0  Write  today  for  literature  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  our  easy  payment  plan. 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


STERILIZERS 

Milk  cans  and  bottles 
for  the  dairy. 

—  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  — 

Danzer  Metal  Works,  Inc. 

Hagerstown,  Maryland. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 
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up  to  15,102  lbs.  milk  and  740  lbs.  but- 
terfat,  and  she  a  daughter  of  Pride  of 
Birth,  the  A.  R.  darn  of  eight  A.  R. 
daughters  with  records  up  to  807  lbs. 
butterfat,  .  and  she  a  daughter  of  I’ride 
of  Home. 

In  order  to  continue  this  line  breeding, 
we  secured  a  bull  which  we  have  named 
Fritzlyn  Cavalier,  who  is  out  of  one  of 
the  best  daughters  of  Langwater  Cava¬ 
lier,  Upland's  Marjorie  with  12,306.7  lbs. 


milk,  770.5  lbs.  butterfat,  Class  BB  9th 
place. 

Horatius’  first  eight  tested  daughters 
have  averaged  11,015.91  lbs.  milk,  605.70 
lbs.  butterfat.  Besides  making  excellent 
records,  the  progeny  of  Iloratius  are 
typy  and  show  improvement  over  their 
dams. 

In  order  to  improve  the  herd  further 
C.  E.  Cotting,  owner,  has  introduced  a 
few  animals  from  the  Island  of  Guernsey, 


1931,  14,123.5  lbs.  milk,  700.14  lbs.  fat. 

All  three  of  these  cows  were  sired  by 
Jean  Du  Luth  Bonny  Miller  27091.  These 
cows  are  also  half  sisters  to  II.  L.  Jose¬ 
phine  52020,  record  772.12  lbs.  fat,  win¬ 
ner  of  club  milk  test  in  1930,  and  R.  L. 
Lilly  Ella  25624,  record  of  17,045.7  lbs. 
milk,  723.67  lbs.  fat,  by  Bonny  Miller. 

At  the  1931  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  at  Chicago,  111.,  in  the  car¬ 
cass  contests  Red  Polls  won  fifth  place  in 


minutes.  (If  rennet  is  unattainable, 
junket  tablets  might  do.)  When  set,  a 
long  knife  cut  the  curd  into  inch  squares 
then  left  to  settle  and  separate  from  the 
whey.  So  far  it  was  simple. 

Now  the  curd  was  carefully,  gently 
broken  up  with  the  hands  and  allowed  to 
settle,  stirred  twice  more  and  the  whey 
turned  off ;  then  salted  lightly,  and 
stirred  carefully.  When  most  of  the  whey 
wras  removed,  the  curd  was  placed  in  a 


Cramond  Iloratius  S1664,  Senior  Herd  Sire  Chedco  Farm 

M  assachusetts 


Guernsey  Herd,  Berlin,  Clicdco  Farm  Guernseys,  Berlin,  Mass.  Right  to  left:  Moonbeam,  New  Year, 

Helena,  Josephine. 


milk  and  663  lbs.  butterfat  as  a  two-year- 
old.  The  sire  of  Fritzlyn  Cavalier  is 
Beechwood  Hercules,  who  has  already 
sired  a  702  lbs.  butterfat  record  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  he  a  son  Langwater  Horatius, 
who  sold  for  $16,000,  and  lie  out  of  Lang¬ 
water  Warrior  who  sold  for  $15,000,  and 
the  sire  of  38  A.  R.  sons  and  34  A.  R. 
daughters*  and  he  again  out  of  Imp.  King 
of  the  May.  Then  also  the  dam  of  Lang¬ 
water  Horatius,  being  Langwater  Hero¬ 
ine  with  a  three-year-old  record  of  805 
lbs.  butterfat,  and  a  daughter  of  King  of 
the  May.  The  dam  of  Beechwood  Her¬ 
cules,  is  a  745-lb.  butterfat  record  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Langwater  Advocate,  out  of  Lang¬ 
water  Dolly  Bloom  with  three  A.  R.  rec¬ 
ords,  the  highest  of  867.9  lbs.  butterfat, 
and  she  the  dam  of  Dolly  Dimple.  Then 
again,  the  granddam  of  Fritzlyn  Cava¬ 
lier,  Langwater  Elegance,  is  out  of 
Florliam  Pride,  third-prize  cow  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show,  with  two  A.  It. 
records,  and  she  a  half  sister  to  Pride  of 
Birth,  the  dam  of  eight  A.  R.  daughters, 
and  she  out  of  Imp.  Pride  of  Home. 

This  line  of  breeding  gives  us  four 
more  crosses  back  to  Imp.  King  of  the 
May  and,  using  this  intensely  bred  May 
Rose  sire  back  on  the  daughters  of  Up¬ 
land’s  Good  Gift,  and  several  of  his  best 
sons  on  some  of  our  imported  cows,  which 
gives  us  an  outcross,  we  have  been  ob¬ 
taining  the  desired  results — type  and 
production,  with  strong  top  lines  and 
splendid  udders. 

Again  we  say  we  are  firm  believers  in 
line  breeding,  the  course  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  such  remarkable  results  in  some 
of  the  best  herds  in  the  land. 

WM.  F.  FRETZ. 


Chedco  Farm  Guernseys 

The  sire  shown  is  Cramond  Horatius 
81664,  senior  herd  sire  at  Chedco  Farm, 
Berlin,  Mass. 

In  the  group  are  four  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  reading  from  right  to  left :  Chedco 
Moonbeam  217484,  11,986  lbs.  milk,  750.6 
lbs.  butterfat,  Class  FF,  second  place. 

Chedco  New  Year  243962,  10,210.3 
lbs.  milk,  629.22  lbs.  butterfat,  Class  G. 

Chedco  Helena  157842,  11,312.3  lbs. 
milk,  680.8  lbs.  butterfat.  Class  AA. 

Chedco  Josephine  1S5397,  12,699.7  lbs. 


one  of  which,  Ini]).  Westeria’s  Ruth,  is 
now  on  test  and  in  188  days  has  made 
approximately  8,503.4  lbs.  milk,  408.14 
lbs.  butterfat. 

To  take  care  of  the  natural  growth  of 
the  herd,  a  few  animals  are  sold  yearly, 
and  inquiries  are  welcomed. 


The  Red  Polled  Cattle 

Red  Polled  cow  shown,  R.  L.  Dorcas 
58725,  that  won  first  place  in  Red  Polled 
Club  milk  test  in  1931,  owned  by 
Reynolds-Lybrook  Farms  Company,  Ad¬ 
vance,  N.  C.  which  produced  from  Feb. 
17,  1930,  to  Feb.  17,  1931,  15,313.1  lbs., 
of  milk,  707.30  lbs.  of  fat. 

Second  place  was  won  by  R.  L.  Dewie 


both  classes,  Junior  and  Summer  year¬ 
ling,  this  in  competition  with  all  beef 
breeds.  ir.  a.  martin. 

Richland  Center,  Wis. 


Schwantz  Cheese  in  New 
York  State 

On  page  637  was  given  a  recipe  for 
Schwantz  cheese  or  “Schwantz  Kase” 
which,  I  think,  is  not  what  was  wanted. 
Schwantz  Kase  was  often  on  sale  at  the 
Buffalo  markets,  a  homemade  dairy  or 
factory  cheese,  but  far  superior — soft, 
rich  and  fine  grained. 

Some  50  years  ago  a  neighbor  made 
this  cheese  with  sweet  milk  (the  eve¬ 
ning’s  milk  skimmed,  the  morning’s  milk 


perforated  tin  cheese  ring  about  10  inches 
high  and  eight  inches  in  diameter.  This 
ring  was  placed  on  a  board  with  a  groove 
just  outside  the  ring  to  drain  off  the  whey. 
A  small  board  was  placed  on  the  curd 
and  weighted  down.  It  was  left  in  ring 
till  solid  enough  to  keep  its  shape  when 
turned  out  on  a  board.  All  this  is  done 
in  a  warm  room. 

Now  it  was  placed  in  a  cool  room,  or 
well-aired  cellar,  to  ripen,  which  took 
about  three  weeks.  While  ripening  it 
was  rubbed  occasionally  with  a  bit  of 
linen,  dipped  in  melted  butter,  turned 
daily  and  the  board  kept  clean.  Prac¬ 
tice  and  experience  will  be  necessary  to 
success.  Too  much  handling,  too  much 
rennet  or  salt  makes  the  curd  hard  by 
liberating  the  cream.  It  should  spread 
while  ripening,  till  about  a  foot  or  more 
in  diameter,  and  three  inches  thick. 

F.  B. 


Milk  in  Chocolate 
Manufacture 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  states 
that  the  quantity  of  milk  and  milk  prod¬ 
ucts  used  last  year  by  40  manufacturers 
of  milk  chocolate  and  chocolate  coatings 
is  computed  at  an  equivalent  of  291,450,- 
345  lbs.,  compared  with  286,098,411  lbs. 
by  50  manufacturers  in  1930;  239,017.548 
lbs.  by  50  manufacturers  in  1929,  and 
243,185.197  lbs.  by  54  manufacturers  in 
1928.  Forty  manufacturers  in  1931  used 
more  dairy  products  than  did  50  manu¬ 
facturers  in  1930,  the  decrease  in  num¬ 
ber  of  manufacturers  reporting  to  the  bu¬ 
reau  being  explained  in  part  by  impor¬ 
tant  consolidations  last  year.  The  40 
manufacturers  last  year  used  in  addition 
the  equivalent  of  24,549,068  lbs.  of  skim- 
milk  and  3,999,083  lbs.  of  sweet  butter¬ 
milk,  whereas  in  1930  the  50  manufac¬ 
turers  used  26.925,834  lbs.  of  skim -milk 
and  2,011,233  lbs.  of  sweet  buttermilk. 

The  most  striking  shifts  last  year  were 
a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  condensed 
whole  milk  used,  from  5,864,481  lbs.  in 
1930  to  2,712,703  lbs.  in  1931,  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  quantity  of  evaporated 
whole  milk  from  510,986  lbs.  in  1930  to 
1,343,051  lbs.  in  1931. 


Excellent  Bouthdowns.  Part  of  the  eioe  flock  at  Old  Stonegate  Farm,  Falls  Church, 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia ;  C.  W.  Boyd,  proprietor. 


72432.  with  record  Sept.  4,  1930,  to  Sept,  whole)  by  the  following  process  :  10  to 
4,  1931,  of  13,612.2  lbs.  of  milk,  703.10  20  quarts  ‘milk  were  put  in  a  pan, 
lbs.  of  fat.  This  cow  was  under  four  warmed  to  75  degrees  Fahr.  (80  degrees 
years  of  age.  in  Winter),  and  about  two  or  four  table- 

Third  place  was  won  by  R.  L.  Paulina  spoons  of  homemade  rennet  added,  or 
02208,  record  Dec.  8,  1930,  to  Dec.  8,  enough  to  “set”  the  milk  in  30  to  40 


Here  is  a  picture  of  our  Guernsey  herd  sire,  Imp.  Moss  Rose’s  Butterfat,  A.  R. 
114362;  sire,  Imp.  Primrose  Butterfat  104967  A.R.;  dam,  Rose  Moss  of  the  Barras 
192392  A.  R.  and  three  of  his  daughters.  Our  herd  is  small,  and  he  has  only  five 
A.  R.  daughters  so  far.  All  heifers  are  put  on  test  as  they  come  in  milk.  His  first 
daughter  is  among  the  class  leaders  in  FFF,  and  they  all  have  made  from  30  to  50 
lbs.  more  than  their  dams.  All  our  testing  is  done  in  the  Farmers’  Class.  The  coirs 
are  out  all  Bummer  and  in  stanchions  in  the  Winter. — Bpring  Farm,  Elizabeth 
Douglas,  Owner,  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y.  Thomas  Johnson,  Agent. 


Red  Polled  Cow,  R.  L.  Dorcas  58725.  bred  and  owned  by  Reynolds-Lybrook  Farms 
Company,  Advance,  N.  C.  First  in  Club  Milk  Test  1931,  15,313.1  lbs.  milk,  707.36 

lbs.  butterfat. 
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Andelot  Aberdeen-Angus 
Farms 

This  development  in  Angus  breeding 
is  located  on  Worton  Point,  10  miles 
west  of  Chestertown,  Kent  County,  Md., 
and  five  miles  west  of  Worton  post  office. 
This  is  on  the  beautiful  Eastern  Shore  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  easily  accessible 
from  the  North  or  South. 

The  Andelot  Aberdeen-Angus  herd  is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  individual  ex¬ 
cellence  backed  up  by  the  best  blood  of 
the  breed.  There  are  no  fads  or  fancies 
other  than  the  ambition  to  breed  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  of  the  most  approved  type. 
In  order  to  do  this  they  have  been  care¬ 
ful  in  the  selection  of  foundation  ani¬ 
mals,  first  insisting  on  low  down,  thick 
animals  with  character  and  breed  type, 
early  maturing,  thick  type,  standing  on 
short  legs,  that  produces  beef  better, 
quicker  and  cheaper  than  any  other  kind. 
These  are  backed  by  the  best  blood  lines, 
pedigrees  back  five  generations  filled  with 
the  names  of  famous  show  and  producing 
animals. 

Ballindalloch,  Scotland’s  greatest 
breeding  herd  is  represented  by  three 
sons  and  15  daughters  of  the  imported 
bull  Evaxus  of  Ballindalloch  sired  by 
Joram  of  Ballindalloch.  Evaxus  of  Bal¬ 
lindalloch  is  probably  the  finest  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  bull  ever  imported  into  this 
country. 

Glencarnock,  Canada’s  finest  herd, 
often  called  the  Ballindalloch  of  America, 
is  strongly  represented  by  both  males 
and  females  all  descending  direct  from 
the  best  this  herd  is  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing.  The  Hartley  Stock  Farms  famous 
herd  is  represented  by  30  selected  fe¬ 
males  of  their  finest  breeding.  The  31c- 
Henry  and  Escher  &  Ryan  herds  are 
both  represented  through  purchases  from 
Strathmore  Farms,  their  successors,  of  a 
number  of  wonderful  females. 

The  Earl  Marshall-Blackcap  Revolu¬ 
tion  strain  is  represented  by  daughters 
of  these  great  bulls  as  well  as  Revolu¬ 
tion  7th,  International  Grand  Champion 
son  of  Blackcap  Revolution ;  Quality 

Marshall  3rd,  Wayland  Hopley’s  great 
breeding  son  of  Earl  Marshall,  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  Page  2nd  another  International 
Grand  Champion  son  of  Blackcap  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  Briarcliff  Elba  International 
Junior  Champion,  son  of  Revelerica  the 
great  breeding  son  of  Blackcap  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  Briarcliff  herd. 

The  Black  Woodlawn  strain  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  females  by  Eileenmere  loth. 
International  Grand  Champion  and 
Blackcap  Benz  5th,  the  great  sire  at  the 
head  of  the  Blake  herd. 

Three  sons  of  imported  Evaxus  of 
Ballindalloch  will  be  used  to  mate  with 
the  above  mentioned  females  while  a  son 
of  Revolution  of  Page  2nd  and  a  son  of 
Briarcliff  Elban  will  be  used  on  the 
daughters  of  imported  Evaxus  of  Bal¬ 
lindalloch.  In  this  way  will  be  com¬ 
bined  the  best  blood  of  the  breed  in 
America  with  the  best  blood  of  Scotland. 

Manager,  W.  Alan  McGregor,  has  had 
long  experience  with  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle.  A  son  of  Governor  James  D.  Mc¬ 
Gregor,  of  Glencarnock  Farms,  in  Can¬ 
ada,  he  grew  up  with  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle  and  Aberdeen-Angus  lore.  In 
1924  he  organized  the  Briarcliff  Farms 
in  New  York  where  he  remained  eight 
years  as  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 


The  Briarcliff  Angus  Herd 

We  have  often  mentioned  this  famous 
herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus  and  pictured 
some  of  its  individuals  and  groups. 
Around  1,200  of  these  animals  are  kept 
on  the  large  tract  of  Briarcliff  Farms, 
Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
Oakleigh  Thorne,  owner;  W.  II.  Pew, 
manager. 

Briarcliff,  a  distributing  center  for  the 
breed  in  the  East,  supplies  both  breeding- 
stock  and  steers  for  fattening  and  show 
purposes.  In  that  rolling  country  of 
good  pasture,  these  cattle  look  after  them¬ 
selves  wonderfully  well.  The  breeding- 
stock  requires  but  little  grain  at  any 
time.  The  picture  shows  what  three  of 
these  famous  steers  looked  like  in  their 
championship  form  last  year. 

One  of  the  interesting  jobs  at  Briar¬ 
cliff  is  selecting  in  advance  candidates 
for  exhibition  at  the  various  shows.  The 
most  likely  ones  are  looked  over  day  after 
day  and  their  points  and  development 
studied.  Manager  Pew  reports  good 
sales  during  the  season.  Prices  have 
been  made  to  suit  the  times  and  many 
farmers  are  taking  the  opportunity  to 
get  a  start  with  the  breed. 


Wintering  Western  Lambs 

In  two  preceeding  articles  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  common  practice 
in  Western  New  York  of  securing  range 
or  western  lambs  for  fattening  during 
the  Winter  months. 

Due  to  the  general  agricultural  situa¬ 
tion,  it  was  with  some  hesitancy  that 
most  of  us  ventured  to  purchase  our 


of  nine  lambs,  reduced  the  actual  number 
sold  to  441,  which  brought  four  differ¬ 
ent  prices,  since  they  were  sold  at  four 
different  times  on  a  rising  market,  the 
market  improving,  as  time  passed  and 
the  lambs  became  finished  and  ready 
to  go. 

Sales  were  as  follows :  February  10,  2S 
head  averaging  84(4  lbs.,  at.  6c  per  lb. ; 
March  4,  230,  averaging  9414  at  614c; 
March  ll,  35,  averaging  95  at  7c;  March 
19,  148,  averaging  90  at  714c.  The  total 
receipts  after  deducting  3  lbs.  per  head 
for  shrink,  were  $2,713.21.  Adding  to 
the  initial  cost  the  value  of  grain  and 
hay  consumed  together  with  interest  on 
the  investment  at  6  per  cent,  we  have  a 
total  of  $2,404.50,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$308.71  net  profit  for  the  four  months’ 
work,  which  is  more  than  any  crop  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm  during  the  past  season. 

This  program  also  provided  a  market 
for  our  home-grown  grain  and  hay  and 
at  the  same  time  maintained  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  Another  feature  to  be  re¬ 
membered  is  that  this  work  was  all  car¬ 
ried  on  during  the  Winter  months,  when 
there  was  very  little  other  employment 
for  our  man  who  is  hired  by  the  year. 

These  results  encourage  us  to  plan  to 
continue  this  practice  of  feeding  range 
lambs  during  the  coming  Winter. 

IRVtXG  C.  II.  COOK. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


“Spider  Teat”  in  Cow 

.  I  have  a  cow  that  has  an  obstruction 
m  her  teat.  The  valve  at  the  end  of 
the  teat  seems  to  be  closing  up  and  a 
scab  comes  on  the  end  of  the  teat.  There 
is  no  swelling  or  fever  in  that  quarter  of 
her  udder.  B.  B.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  condition  mentioned  is  termed 
“spider  teat,”  by  dairymen  and  always 
is  to  be  considered  a  serious  matter,  as 
infection  may  spread  from  the  sore  on 
the  tip  of  the  teat,  into  the  milk-secret¬ 
ing  or  mammary  gland  of  the  udder,  and 
induce  destructive  or  serious  mastitis  or 
garget.  The  sore  is  caused  by  the  cow 
stepping  on  her  teat,  when  stepping  over 
a  high  sill,  or  other  obstruction,  having 
it  stepped  upon  by  another  cow,  or  hav¬ 
ing  it  injured  in  some  other  wav.  Cows 
should  not  be  so  crowded  in  their  stalls 
that  trampling  of  the  teats  can  occur, 
nor  should  they  have  to  step  over  a  sill 
when  entering  the  stable. 

It  is  also  a  mistake  to  pick  off  the 
scab  of  the  sore  with  the  finger  nails,  be¬ 
fore  milking.  When  that  is  done  the  sore 
is  sure  to  become  more  severely  infected, 
so  that  healing  is  difficult  to  accomplish, 
and  garget  more  likely  to  occur.  The 
sore,  in  the  worst  cases  which  end  in 
garget,  usually  has  been  invaded  by  the 
filth  germ  Bacillus  necrophorus  which  is 
prevalent  in  old  yards  and  other  places 
used  by  cattle  and  hogs. 

Hogs  are  most  liable  to  contaminate 
the  yard,  as  the  germ  mentioned  is  nor¬ 
mally  present  in  the  intestines  of  swine, 
and  is  the  cause  of  canker  sore  mouth, 
in  calves  as  well  as  pigs,  “necro”  or  ne¬ 
crotic  enteritis  in  the  hog,  (and  slough¬ 
ing  sores  in  all  farm  animals.  It  is, 
therefore,  imperative  that  the  udder  and 
teats  of  dairy  cows  be  kept  clean  and  it 
is  also  well  to  cleanse  the  teats  each  time 
before  milking  and  then  immerse  them 
for  a  few  seconds  in  a  mild  antiseptic  so¬ 
lution  after  milking. 

The  milking  should  also^  be  done  with 
clean,  dry  hands,  and  the  stall  floors 
should  be  kept  clean  and  disinfected.  Do 
not  pick  off  the  scab  with  the  finger¬ 
nails,  before  milking,  but  immerse  the 
sore  teat  for  five  minutes  in  hot  water 
containing  all  the  boric  acid  it  will  dis¬ 
solve,  before  each  milking.  The  scab 
should  then  come  off  easily  by  gently  rub¬ 
bing,  and  should  soon  cease  forming. 
After  each  milking  inject  into  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  teat  duct  a  little  yellow  oxid 
of  mercury  ointment  (ophthalmic)  by 
means  of  the  little  tube  projecting  from 
the  tube  in  which  the  salve  is  sold.  Also 
apply  a  little  of  the  salve  to  the  sore  and 
tip  of  the  teat.  That  should  hasten 
healing. 

If  you  find,  however,  that  the  opening 
of  the  duct  tends  to  close  between  milk¬ 
ing  times,  it  will  also  be  necessary  to 
insert  in  the  opening  a  medicated  wax 
dilator  or  a  piece  of  thick  carbolized  cat¬ 
gut  suture.  The  dilator  or  catgut  should 
be  handled  with  forceps,  else  infection 
may  be  carried  into  the  teat  and  thence 
may  go  to  the  udder  and  cause  destruc¬ 
tive  garget.  That  is  even  more  liable  to 
happen  when  a  milking  tube  is  used  to 
draw  off  the  milk,  milking  being  difficult 
on  account  of  the  sore  and  swelling.  The 
tube  is  an  excellent  little  instrument, 
when  properly  used,  but  a  dangerous 
source  of  infection,  and  therefore  an 
abomination,  when  used  without  due  pre¬ 
cautions. 

Keep  the  tube  in  a  bottle  of  spirits  of 
camphor  or  alcohol  when  not  in  use,  and 
each  time  before  use  thoroughly  cleanse 
the  Gibe,  by  picking  out  the  blind  end, 
and  then  boiling  the  instrument  for  15 
to  20  minutes.  Also  smear  it  with  carbo¬ 
lized  vaseline  before  inserting  it  in  the 
teat.  It  is  even  best  to  handle  it  with 
forceps,  rather  than  the  fingers,  so  great 
is  the  danger  of  infection  by  germs.  We 
heard  of  a  case  the  other  day  in  which 
a  cow  died  of  blood  poisoning  (septice¬ 
mia)  induced  by  careless  use  of  a  teat 
plug.  It  is  best  to  isolate  every  cow  that 
has  a  sore  teat,  or  garget,  and  to  milk 
her  last,  or  better  still,  to  have  her 
milked  by  a  person  who  does  not  milk 
other  cows.  A.  s.  A. 


usual  number  of  feeding  lambs  the  past 
Fall  and  Winter.  However,  the  advice 
of  those  most  experienced  along  this  line 
of  work  and  the  approval  of  our  local 
bankers  (who  play  an  important  part 
in  the  proposition!)  encouraged  most  of 
us  to  go  on  with  our  regular  program. 

Briefly  reviewing  the  typical  case 
previously  presented  in  these  columns, 
450  lambs  were  purchased  from  Chicago 
livestock  commission  dealers  November 
15,  averaging  60  lbs.  and  costing  $1,- 
411.89  delivered  here.  Additional  charges 


of  $45  for  veterinarian  to  vaccinate  the 
lambs  immediately  on  arrival,  made  the 
first  cost  $1,457. 

During  the  feeding  period  of  approxi¬ 
mately  115  days,  the  feed  bill  for  these 
lambs  was  for  grain  $517.50,  and  for  hay 
(which  must  be  estimated)  about  $400. 
The  straw  used  for  bedding  and  the  labor 
cost  are  easily  covered  by  the  value  of 
the  manure.  This  is  of  excellent  quality 
since  it  is  all  made  under  cover,  and  is 
not  wasted  in  any  way. 

The  loss  by  death  during  the  Winter 


Black  Lad  of  Rabin,  one  of  the  Andelot  Stock  Farms'  (Worton,  Kent  County,  Md.) 
herd  sires.  This  great  young  bull  is  sired  by  imported  Evaxus  of  Ballindalloch  by 
Jorum  of  Ballindalloch  and  is  from  Blackbird  C.  B.  4 Oth,  a  coir  of  our  best  Ameri¬ 
can  breeding.  Andelot  is  combining  the  best  blood  of  Scotland  with  the  best  of 
America  in  aw  effort  to  produce  something  better  than  the  best. 


1931  Grand  Champion  Aberdeen-Angus  Steers,  Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y.  Left  to  right:  Briarcliff  Tenderloin,  Grand  Champion  at  Dutclicss  County 
Fair  and  Baltimore  Livestock  Exposition.  Briarcliff  Thickset,  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  at  New  York  State  Fair  and  International  Livestock  Exposition.  Briar- 
cliff  Porterhouse,  Grand  Champion  Eastern  States  Exposition.  Under  different 
judges  at  these  shows,  each  steer  was  given  preference  over  the  others.  This 

might  happen  only  once  in  a  lifetime. 


One  of  the  Dancote  Herd  of  Aberdeen- Ang us,  Owned  by  Clayton  C.  Taylor,  Lawtons, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Taylor  says,  " Here  is  my  present  herd  bull  Barcap  Quality  418397, 
sired  by  Quality  Marshall,  the  bull  that  was  International  Grand  Champion  in 
1926.  Quality  Marshall  is  in  turn  sired  by  the  famous  bull,  Earl  Marshall,  who 
sired  five  different  International  Grand  Champion  bulls  and  the  first-prize  ‘get  of 
sire ’  at  the  same  show  for  seven  consecutive  years.  Barcap  Quality  was  Grand 
Champion  Aberdeen  Angus  bull  at  the  Erie  County  Fair  at  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  in 
1931,  where  there  were  over  70  head  of  this  breed  in  the  show.  At  the  New  York 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse  last  year  he  was  first  prize  three-year-old  bull  and  was  sire 
of  the  first-prize  bull  calf  Elko  3rd,  and  first-prize  pair  of  calves.  He  also  headed 
the  first-prize  aged  herd  at  the  same  show.  At  present  I  have  44  head  in  the  herd 
which  includes  several  sons  and  daughters  of  Barcap  Quality .” 
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A  Quick  Cash  Crop 

BROILERS 


Make  extra  money  on  broilers  this  fall 
and  winter.  Buy  day-old  chicks  that  are 
strong  and  vigorous — early  feathering- 
quick  maturing — guaranteed  free  from 
disease.  All  our  chicks  are  from  our  own 
B.  W.  D.  tested  stock.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed. 

Write  for 

FREE  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
R.  D.  A.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


BREEDER  HATCHERY 


'S 

I  EGG  CARTONS 

2x6  and  3x4  Sizes 
J  STOCK  or  SPECIAL  PRINT 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 


INMAN  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 


Amsterdam,  N. 


Y. 


WORLDS  FINEST 
em®0  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  from  blood-tested  Tailored, 

Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman  and  other 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous 
capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others!  We’ve  sold 
minor  bureaus  of  the  two  largest  Governments  of  North 
and  Soutn  America. 

Writs  lor  Our  Free  Poultry  Book. 

PRICES 

500 

$3?. 50 


NOTE  LOW 

Prices  Prepaid— Sept.— Oct.  Delivery  100 

Wh,,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $5.50 

Bf.  Orpingtons  I 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Rocks,  Reds  J- .  6.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  ) 

Col  ,  8.  L.  Wyandottes .  0.00 

Assorted,  Light .  8.50 

Mixed.  Heavy  Breeds .  5.0<t 

*100  books  order;  pay  postman  balance  plus 
100#  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Ttiornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind 


80.00 

45.00 
IT. 50 
35.00 

postage. 


New  Hampshire  Reds-Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks 

. 


“WELL  BRED WELL  BREEDERS 


YOU  CAN  RE  SURE  THAT  THE 
CHICKS  YOU  BUY  COME  FROM 
FLOCKS  BLOOD  TESTED  100% 

We  are  hatching  entirely  from  flocks  State 
Tested  for  Pullorurn  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  without 
a  single  reactor  being  found.  Real  quality  chicks. 


RAISE  HALL  CROSS  BROILERS 
FOR  QUICK  MATURITY  AND 
PREMIUM  PRICES 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices 
to  broiler  raisers..  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 


Hall  Brothers,  Box  eo,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


The  Business  Man’s  Bird  tor  Profits 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  and  original  breed¬ 
ers.  You  get  full  benefit  of  our  pedigreeing. 
trap-nesting.  matings,  blood-testing  (13 
years) — at  NO  extra  cost. 

Hubbard  Chicks  are  EXTREMELY  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  FOR  BROILER  PURPOSES.  Low  Mor¬ 
tality!  Rapid  Growth  1  Hatches  every  week.  PUL¬ 
LETS  available  from  8  weeks  to  mature  bird*. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1932  Catalog  FREE. 
HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE.  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


Dill  I  ETC  6  MONTHS  OLD 
rULLC  I  9  READY  TO  LAY 

Hugged,  Healthy,  Blood-Tested  Stock 

Range-Grown  on  our  Own  Farm 

R,  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Jersey  Black  Giants 

6  Months  Old,  Ready  to  Lay,  $1.50  each 

Same  Breeds  (April  Hatched),  $1.25  each 

White  Leghorns — 

(April  Hatched),  5  Months  Old... $1.15  Each 
(May  Hatched},  4  Months  Old.... $1.00  Each 
F.  O.  B.  Farm,  Shipped  by  Express 
Immediate  Delivery— Order  Today 

ftOSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  i. 


Trouble  With  Turkeys 

I  am  trying  to  raise  turkeys,  but  am 
not  very  successful.  This  is  the  third 
year ;  first  had  a  100  per  cent  hatch  and 
raised  1(H)  per  cent,  and  last  year  raised 
75  per  cent.  This  year  I  am  having 
very  poor  luck.  I  keep  the  birds  in 
building  with  a  wire  yard  in  front  from 
the  time  they  are  hatched  until  they  are 
ready  for  market.  The  building  is  about 
a  foot  off  the  ground  and  contains  a 
hoard  floor.  1  put  22  turkeys  in  this 
building  in  May  and  they  seemed  to  get 
along  pretty  well  until  recently,  when  I 
found  one  lying  on  the  floor  dead.  I 
then  noticed  a  few  more  were  drooping. 
Their  droppings  were  yellowish.  I 
thought  probably  it  was  blackhead,  then 
gave  them  two  tablespoons  of  Epsom 
salts  in  a  quart  of  water,  also  gave  them 
buttermilk  feed  for  live  days.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Saturday  lost  two,  and  Sunday 
three,  and  have  lost  11  so  far.  They 
refused  to  eat  and  get  very  slow  in  -walk¬ 
ing  ;  some  were  dark  at  the  head,  others 
remained  red  until  they  died.  Their  wings 
drooped  and  the  birds  laid  down  on  the 
floor  and  seemed  sleepy.  These  turkeys 
are  about  three  months  old.  Am  also 
losing  small  ones ;  die  when  only  a  few 
days  old.  I  feed  them  egg  and  eggshell, 
dandelion  and  oat  flake,  thick  milk  the 
first  and... second  days,  then  give  them 
bran,  cornmeal,  beef  scrap  and  grit.  I 
scald  the  bran  and  cornmeal.  I  feed  this 
until  they  are  grown,  increasing  the 
amount  as  they  grow  older.  Then  I  give 
them  sand  instead  of  grit  and  all  the 
thick  milk  they  can  drink.  Do  you  think 
sour  feed  would  cause  them  to  get  sick? 
Will  over-feeding  cause  leg-weakness?  I 
also  gave  the  turkeys  Alfalfa.  Would 
that  cause  blackhead?  This  was  fed 
when  eight  weeks  old.  I  thought  may 
he  it  was  too  tender  for  them.  One  of 
your  articles  stated  that  one  turkey- 
raiser  fed  Alfalfa  from  the  very  start. 
I  gave  them  Alfalfa  three  times  a  day. 
I  clean  my  house  every  week  and  scatter 
lime  over  the  floor  and  roosts.  R.  s. 

Maryland. 

Your  story  will  arouse  a  sympathetic 
throb  in  the  heart  of  many  a  would-be 
turkey-raiser  this  year ;  100  per  cent  suc¬ 
cess  the  first  year,  75  per  cent  the  next 
and  close  to  failure  this.  It  has  been  a 
bad  year  for  turkeys.  I  hope  to  have 
something  to  say  about  a  back-yard  tur¬ 
key  experiment  of  my  own  before  a  great 
while,  and  also  about  the  experience  of 
some  of  my  neighbors  whose  efforts  I 
have  been  watching  closely.  Many  of  us 
thought  last  year  that  turkey  meat  would 
soon  be  so  cheap  that  well-fed  people 
would  scorn  it.  This  year,  in  this  section 
at  least,  it  looks  as  though  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  would  still  rank  as  a 
feast. 

What  has  happened?  I  don't  know. 
My  confidence  in  some  of  the  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  previous  years  of  turkey 
drought  and  the  present-day  of  hope  has 
been  rudely  shaken.  We  thought  that, 
when  they  had  discovered  that  invisible 
egg  of  the  cecal  worm  in  hens  and  that, 
within  it,  there  lay  coiled  up,  ready  to 
strike,  an  organism  that  was  harmless 
to  the  hen  but  almost  surely  fatal  to  a 
turkey  poult  if  picked  up  with  contami¬ 
nated  food  or  water,  the  end  of  turkey¬ 
raising  difficulties  was  at  hand.  All  that 
we  had  to  do  was  to  keep  our  poults  en¬ 
tirely  away  from  anything  that  a  hen 
had  even  looked  at.  Artificial  hatching 
in  incubators  that  had  been  scalded  in¬ 
side  and  out,  brooder  rearing  in  newly 
built  coops  heated  by  oil  or  coal  and  out¬ 
side  runs  floored  with  wide-meshed  hard¬ 
ware  cloth.  That  cecal  worm,  with  its 
egg  and  the  germ  inside  the  egg  was  to 
be  kept  at  a  distance  and  “blackhead’’ 
was  to  vanish  with  the  disappearance  of 
the  cause. 

Well,  all  this  program  lias  been  car- 
x'ied  out  this  year  on  many  a  farm  and 
turkey  poults  have  emerged  from  the 
shell  and  grown  up  thriftily  and  happily 
until  about  the  usual  period  of  blackhead 
fatalities,  from  four  to  eight  weeks  of 
age,  and  then  displaced,  at  first,  just  a 
little  absence  of  pep.  This  might  be  no¬ 
ticed  only  upon  careful  observation  but 
it  might  increase  within  24  hours  to  a 
distinctly  weary  appearance  upon  the 
part  of  the  poult,  accompanied  by  a  re¬ 
traction  of  the  head,  a  little  drooping  of 
the  wings  and  a  turning  away  from  the 
feed  dish  with  an  air  of  having  seen  that 
stuff  before  and  preferring  something 
new.  If  picked  up  at  this  stage,  the 
prominence  of  hones  beneath  the  feathers 
and  absence  of  weight  would  he  notice¬ 
able,  though,  without  handling,  these 
would  escape  observation.  The  first  symp¬ 
toms  are  soon  followed  by  later  ones. 
Death  is  close  when  the  condition  of  the 
poult  is  obvious  to  casual  observation.  A 
poult  may  appear  little,  if  any,  different 
from  its  fellows  at  night  and  he  picked 
up  dead  in  the  morning.  In  other  cases, 
its  condition  may  he  easily  noted  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  before  death.  How  long  the 
disease  has  been  at  work  out  of  sight  is 
a  question.  It  seems  a  strange  thing 
that  the  poult  can  retain  a  healthy  ap¬ 
pearance  and  maintain  its  activity  until 
so  near  death. 

What  is  this  blackhead  that  strikes  so 
mysteriously  and  kills  so  surely?  The 
investigators  tell  us  that  it  is  a  disease 
of  the  intestines  and  the  liver,  the  latter 
organ  being  the  last  affected  but  the  oue 
whose  failure  to  longer  function  effec¬ 
tively  causes  death.  “Entero-hepatitis” 
they  call  it,  thus  putting  the  sentence  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  this  into  one  com¬ 
pound  word.  An  inflammation  of  the 
intestines  and  liver.  This  inflammation 
starts  in  the  two  blind  guts  attached  at 
one  end  to  the  intestines  and  forming 
long  closed  pouches  that  are  easily  seen 


when  dressing  a  fowl.  From  these,  the 
organisms  are  carried  to  the  liver  through 
the  blood  stream  and  set  up  a  secondary 
inflammation  there.  If  the  dead  poult  is 
opened,  these  blind  pouches  will  be  seen 
to  be  more  or  less  thickened  and  distend¬ 
ed.  Their  appearance  is  manifestly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  intestines  of 
which  they  form  a  part.  Blackhead  can¬ 
not  be  diagnosed  from  the  appearance  of 
these  “eeca,”  however,  for  another  dis¬ 
ease,  coccidiosis,  presents  to  the  naked 
eye  the  same  condition.  But,  if  now,  the 
liver  is  looked  at,  the  surface  will  be  seen 
to  be  more  or  less  covered  by  irregularly 
round  spots  of  gray,  yellowish  or  green 
color.  These  have  been  likened  to  the 
decayed  spots  in  the  skin  of  an  apple. 
This  spotted  liver  is  sufficiently  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  disease  to  make  its  find¬ 
ing  sufficient  to  base  a  diagnosis  upon, 
and  it  is  so  readily  seen  in  any  advanced 
case  as  to  require  no  particular  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  amateur  investigator.  I 
have  spoken  of  coccidiosis.  Some  good 
authorities  say  that  this  is  rare  in  poults, 
others  say  that  it  is  common.  I  am  per¬ 
sonally  satisfied,  from  examinations  of 
dead  young  poults  that  I  have  made,  that 
tli  is  disease  is  responsible  for  the  death 
of  many  young  birds,  even  though  black¬ 
head  makes  its  appearance  later. 

Of  course  I  do  not  know  how  careful 
you  have  been  this  year  to  avoid  the 
carrying  of  blackhead  infection  from 
your  other  poultry  quarters  to  those  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  young  turkeys.  Perhaps 
your  success  of  the  previous  two  years 
has  made  you  a  little  careless  and  you 
have  forgotten  that  filth  from  a  hen¬ 
house  or  yard  may  easily  be  carried  upon 
the  shoes  to  a  distance.  Perhaps  you 
have  a  dog  that  likes  to  accompany  you 
to  the  poultry  house  and  then  run  into 
the  turkey  quarters  without  wiping  its 
feet.  A  neighbor  of  mine  purchased  be¬ 
tween  75  and  80  day-old  poults  this 
Spring  and  placed  them  in  a  bi'ooder 
house  that  was  not  used  last  year  and 
which  he  scrubbed  to  kitchen  floor  clean¬ 
ness  before  placing  the  poults  in  it  this 
year,  and  moved  to  a  meadow  where 
poultry  had  not  been  kept  for  years,  if 
ever.  lie  keeps  no  hens  on  his  premises 
and  knew  the  danger  from  accidental 
contamination  of  his  turkey  brooder.  He 
kept  a  pair  of  rubber  overshoes  by  the 
door  to  put  on  when  he  had  to  enter  the 
pen  with  the  poults.  His  poults  grew 
and  looked  like  a  100  per  cent  market 
output  up  to  five  or  six  weeks  of  age. 
Then  that  “droopiness”  began  to  appear. 
He  now  has  about  20  of  his  flock  left, 
the  rest  dying  as  blackhead  kills,  but 
without  showing  in  any  of  those  that  we 
opened  involvement  of  the  liver.  The 
ceca  were  greatly  distended  and  thinned 
and  my  diagnosis  in  this  case  was  coc¬ 
cidiosis,  coming  somewhat  earlier  than 
the  age  at  which  poults  are  most  apt  to 
succumb  to  blackhead.  Only  a  micro¬ 
scopical  examination  of  the  cecal  con¬ 
tents  could  make  the  diagnosis  positive, 
however.  This  neighbor  spread  poultry 
manure  from  a  distant  house  on  his  gar¬ 
den  this  Spring.  His  little  girl  who  ran 
upon  the  garden  at  times  liked  to  go  into 
the  pen  with  the  young  turkeys,  and  was 
permitted  to.  Here,  so  far  as  we  can  de¬ 
termine,  is  the  most  probable  cause  of 
the  infection,  whether  that  of  coccidiosis 
or  blackhead,  that  has  cost  this  neighbor 
the  loss  of  about  60  of  the  Bourbon  Red 
poults  for  which  he  paid  60  cents  each 
at  the  incubator. 

Now,  as  to  the  part  that  your  method 
of  feeding  may  have  played  in  the  loss 
of  these  poults.  While  we  must  stress 
coccidiosis  and  blackhead  as  the  chief 
causes  of  death  in  the  flocks,  we  should 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  other  disorders 
may  be  responsible  in  some  cases ;  indi¬ 
gestion,  faulty  care  in  brooding,  etc.  We 
should  not  jump  at  the  conclusion  that 
all  deaths  of  young  turkeys  must  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  blackhead.  Wliat  shall  we  feed, 
to  be  on  the  safe  side?  If  we  feed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  directions  given  in  print 
and  by  word  of  mouth,  there  is  little  on 
the  earth,  above  the  earth  or  in  the 
waters  beneath  the  earth  that  may  not 
be  included  in  a  perfect  ration.  One 
thing  at  least,  we  seem  to  have  got  away 
from  ;  that  is  the  idea  that  a  young  poult 
must  be  scantily  fed.  We  now  believe  in 
liberal  feeding  from  the  start.  A  nearby 
friend,  who,  for  several  years,  has  num¬ 
bered  his  flocks  well  into  the  thousands, 
pins  his  faith  largely  upon  semi-solid 
milk,  placing  this  in  jars  before  the 
poults  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
to  take  it  from  low  jars,  in  containers 
that  they  can  reach  when  they  are  small¬ 
er.  This  is  constantly  before  them.  In 
addition,  they  have  a  dry  mash  always 
accessible  from  the  time  that  they  are 
placed  in  tiie  brooder  with  the  milk.  Last 
year,  I  saw  him  carefully  mixing  up  a 
mash  after  his  own  formula.  This  year, 
he  has  adopted  a  commercial  brand  and 
lie  tells  .me  that  his  ideas  as  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  mashes  have  undergone  a 
marked  change.  Formerly,  he  mixed  his 
feeds  very  carefully :  now  he  “feeds  any¬ 
thing.”  However,  his  “anything”  is  any 
good  growing  mash  suitable  for  chicks  of 
like  age,  together  with  the  semi-solid 
milk.  lie  feeds  a  dry  mash  up  to  fat¬ 
tening  time,  little  or  no  whole  grain.  An¬ 
other  neighbor,  who  aspires,  after  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  experience  with  smaller 
flocks,  to  get  into  the  “thousands”  class 
and  who  is  raising  home-hatched  poults 
this  year,  lias  taken  the  semi-solid  milk 
idea  from  the  first  mentioned  and  is  feed¬ 
ing  with  it  a  commercial  “super  laying 
and  breeding  mash.”  He  swears  by  it 
and  his  results  so  far  this  year  are  good. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  any  of  his 
young  birds  become  layers  or  breeders 
and  the  teaching  from  his  practice,  if 
there  is  anything  to  be  learned,  is  that 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 

1  Your  opportunitu  to  secure  regular  Brookside 
Quality  Chicks  at  a  saving. 

Will  ship  0.  O.  D.  25  50  too 

White  Leghorns .  $2,2  5  *3.75  *7.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  2,50  4.25  3.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.50  4.25  a.oo 

Mixed  or  Assorted .  2.00  3.5  0  5,00 

12  wk.  old  Pullets;  White  Leghorns .  ss«  ea 

18  wk.  old  Pullets;  W.  Leg.,  R.  I.  Red,  Bar.  Rocks,  SI  ea 
2  Week  Old  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  too 

Barred  Rocks . *3.00  *4.75  59.00 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  J  ARM  -  Dept.  R 
E,  C.  Brown,  Prop.  -  Sergeants* itle,  N,  J. 

Maple  Lawn  Chicks  *°Qrd 

/  ■  100%  live  delivery  100  500  looo’ 

' — White  Leghorns . $5.00  $23.00  $45.00 

White  Ply.  Rocks.  .  .  6.50  30  00  60.00 
White  Wyandottes...  6.50  30.00  60  00 

_ _  Owens  Str.  R.  I.  Reds  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Park's  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.  2D32)...  6.50  30.00  60.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mix,  $4.50 — 100:  Heavy  Mix.  $5.50 
Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10,  thousand  lots. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM.  MeAlisterville.  Pa. 


For  fall  and  winter  broilers 

Blood  tested.  Write  tor  details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERiES,  Inc. 

Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  3. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

W.  Leghorn*,  B.  Rock*,  Red*  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

3-WEEKS  OLD  CHICKS  5.00  9.50  18.00 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  75c  to  $1.00  ea. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Dept.  1  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


PULLETS  rteoal7y 

Yearling  Hens  and  Cockerels 

Tancred-Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes,  Buff 
Orpingtons.  Also  4  weeks  old  chicks  of  the  finest  quality  . 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Theresa  -  New  York 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  100 
Wh.  Leghorns...  $500 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  6.00 

S.  C.  Reds .  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed _  5.50 

Light  Mixed .  450 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery. 

Write  for  free  circular. 


500  1000 

*25.00  *50.00 
27.00  58.00 

27.90  .  58.00 
25.00  50.00 

22.59  45.00 

Postpaid. 


C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  X>.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Legs.. $6. 00  $27.50  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.75  27.50  55.00 

Light  Mixed  .  5. 00  25.00  . 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  direct, 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


WENElfCHICKS 


Blood-Tested  Chicks  —  Hatches  Every  Thursday 
Rocks  —  Reds  —  Wyandottes 
Broiler  Cros*  —  Wyan-Rock*  or  Bram-Rocks 
Write  for  prices  on  chicks  and  pullets. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3  yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  •  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Romig’s 

Quality  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  $6 — 100:  White  Wyandottes, 
$7 — 100:  Heavy  Mixed,  $5 — 100.  We  ship  every 
Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  •  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


SUPREME  ^laetccthTd  CHICKS 


White  and  Barred  Rock*  and  Red* 
Heavy  Mixed  . 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


. $6-100 

. $5-100 

Cash  or  C'.O.D. 


Super-Service  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HEARTY  ESfffiLDLY  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  $5.80 — 100.  Add  lc  per 
chick  in  less  than  100  lots.  Heavy  Mixed  $5.00. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 

PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  6  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  5  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100J{  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CHAS.  V.  EWING  lit.  3  McCLUKE,  PA. 


PULLETS 


Rhode  Island  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
W  hite  Rooks 
March  hatch,  *1.50  each;  April  hatch.  *1.25  each; 
May  hatch,  *1,00  each;  Breeding  Cockerels,  $2.00 
each.  We  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

DAILEY  FARM,  Marrett  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  ami  Buff  Orpingtons,  *7.00 
— 100;  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6-00 
—100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5.00—100.  Prepaid  100?1 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH.  Box  R,  Beaver  Spring*.  Pa. 


100  white  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens,  $90 

Smaller  lots  $1  ea.  4  mo.  old  Pullets.  Barred  Rox.  Reds 
and  Leghorns,  $1.25  ea.  IIIGni.AM)  FARM,  Seller«»ille,  Pa- 


Tested  Chicks  C.O.  D.—3c  aunpd 

All  Summer.  One  Quality  the  Best.  One  Price  the 

Lowest.  Gardendale  Farm  Hatcheries,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Many  of  our  250,000  readers  are  notv 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 
their  wants? 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  each  week  and  order  from  some 
breeder  whose  announcement  appears  in 
these  columns.  If  you  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  in 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  the  birds  that  you  can 
spare.  Write  for  rates  and  information 
to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.) 
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high-sounding  names  upon  the  feed  bag 
fatten  no  birds.  A  good,  well  balanced 
feed  formula,  containing  the  few  essen¬ 
tial  food  elements,  accomplishes  all  that 
feed  can  accomplish  and  the  printed  for¬ 
mula  should  be  used,  neither  to  swear  by 
or  at,  but  to  assure  one’s  self  that  the 
mixture  does  contain  what  is  needed.  I 
have  something  more  than  a  suspicion 
that  feed  manufacturers  are  apt,  at  times, 
to  yield  to  the  temptation  to  make  a 
long,  complicated  formula  upon  the  bag 
appear  as  a  basis  of  confidence  in  the 
contents.  The  real  basis  lies  in  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  manufacturer  for  honest 
quality  in  his  goods  and  honest  state¬ 
ment  of  their  composition.  Our  well- 
known  feed  manufacturers  understand 
this  and  are  guided  by  it.  However, 
they  need  not,  on  my  account,  strive  to 
put  a  little  of  everything  known  to  feed¬ 
ing  practice  into  a  mixture  and  print  a 
formula  upon  the  bag  that  runs  off  from 
the  lower  end.  I  prefer  the  simples. 

You  speak  of  scalding  cornmeal  and 
bran  for  the  young  turks.  It  has  been 
pretty  well  demonstrated,  I  think,  that 


use  of  one  pint  of  cod-liver  oil  to  the 
hundred  pounds  of  mash  for  brooder  con¬ 
fined  birds  is  a  very  effective  preventive 
of  leg- weakness. 

When  green  foods  cannot  be  provided 
in  their  fresh  state,  a  good  grade  of  Al¬ 
falfa  meal  in  the  mash  is  a  good  substi¬ 
tute.  This  meal  should  be  from  the 
leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  plant,  free 
from  an  excessive  amount  of  fiber,  and 
in  an  amount  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  ol 
the  whole.  Many  mash  formulas  contain 
it  and  the  total  amount  of  fiber  in  the 
mash  must  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  its 
quality.  Alfalfa  meal  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  stems  of  the  plant  is  high 
in  fiber;  leaf  and  flower  meal  is  low. 
When  green  food  from  garden  or  field 
can  be  fed  in  abundance,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  purchase  Alfalfa  meal.  Tender 
clover  from  young  plants  is  unexcelled 
as  green  food,  Swiss  chard  in  the  gar¬ 
den  will  provide  a  large  amount  for  the 
space  taken  if  the  leaves  only  are  picked 
as  needed.  Can  turkeys  distinguish  col¬ 
ors?  My  young  poults  this  year  have 
been  raised  on  chard  as  greed  food,  being 


ASK  the  PRICE 


O 


f 


Jersey  Cow  Jolly  Noble’s  Sensation  437262.  Tins  two  Register  of  Merit  records , 
■won  in  one  season;  four  Senior  and  Grand  Champions ;  eight  firsts,  one  second 
and  one  fourth  prise  at  Ohio,  Kentucky.  Tennessee  and  Georgia  State  Fairs, 
and  six  other  large  fairs.  Dam  of  Elm  Place  herd  hulls.  A  mature  matron  in 
the  Elm  Place  Herd,  owned  by  L.  D.  Cowden,  Frcdonia,  N.  Y. 


cooking  feeds  for  the  lower  animals  is 
not  worth  while,  unless  feeds  of  inferior 
value  otherwise  can  be  made  more  pala¬ 
table  and  wholesome  in  this  way.  Corn- 
meal  and  wheat  bran  do  not  come  in  any 
such  class.  The  digestive  organs  of  those 
birds  or  other  animals  for  which  these 
grains  are  suited  are  fitted  for  their 
utilization  raw  and  cooking  adds  nothing 
of  value.  Right  here,  we  might  pause 
to  ask  if  the  digestive  organs  of  man 
would  have  ever  required  cooked  food,  if, 
from  the  start,  raw  foods  had  been  the 
sole  articles  of  diet.  We  may  have  over¬ 
pampered  our  stomachs  and  fallen  behind 
the  lower  animals  in  our  capacity  to 
utilize  nature’s  products.  But  I  have  no 
desire  to  start  another  food  fad  argument 


very  fond  of  the  green  leaves.  The  other 
day,  I  offered  them  a  bunch  of  red  beet 
leaves  containing  two  green  ones.  They 
ate  the  green  leaves  readily  and  refused 
the  red  ones.  They  have  other  notions 
with  regard  to  food,  too,  that  seem  to  me 
without  just  cause,  and  quite  human. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  as  to 
the  value  of  milk  in  the  turkey  ration. 
It  there  is  any  question,  it  is  as  to 
whether  milk  should  be  sweet  or  sour 
when  fed.  My  own  notion  is  that  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  food  value  between 
sweet  and  sour  milk.  What  medicinal 
value  milk  may  have  in  addition  to  its 
nutritive  qualities  lies  in  the  sugar  of 
milk  contained,  this  quickly  undergoing 
a  change  in  the  digestive  tract  and  pro- 


BEFORE  you  decide  on  any  laying  mash  this 
fall,  ask  the  price  of  Purina.  Perhaps  you 
haven't  heard  how  low  the  Purina  Laying 
Chow  price  is  today.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  how 
little  it  costs  to  get  the  best. 

•  Today’s  bargain  price  on  Purina  is  so  wel¬ 
come  just  at  this  time.  If  your  hens  and  pullets 
ever  lay,  they  must  do  so  these  next  few  months 
when  eggs  will  make  money.  The  family  pocket- 
book  needs  that  egg  money  a  good  mash  will 
provide. 

•  Any  old  mash  or  just  grain  might  get  a  few 
eggs  in  summer  but  it  takes  a  mash  built  to  make 
eggs  to  get  eggs  from  now  on.  You  know,  just  as 
your  father  before  you  knew,  that  Purina  Laying 
Chows  have  always  been  built  to  make  eggs. 
But  your  father  never  bought  Purina  at  such  a 
low  price  or  got  so  many  eggs  in  the  bag  as  you’ll 
get  this  fall  and  winter. 

•  Ask  the  Checkerboard  dealer  the  price  of 
Purina  before  you  choose  any  laying  mash.  You 
can’t  afford  not  to  feed  the  best  this  fall. 

new  bulletin,  “Care  and 
±  /  ct:.  Management  of  Hens  and 
Pullets  in  Fall  and  Winter.”  Shows  how 
to  make  every  bird  pay  you  a  profit. 

Write  for  a  copy.  Purina  Mills,  827 
Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE 

Looks  like  the  full  egg  basket 
will  be  worth  real  money.  The 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  reports  the  following 
favorable  signs: 

More  than  two  million 
less  cases  of  eggs  in 
cold  storage  than  last 
year. 

7%  less  hens  and  pul¬ 
lets  on  farms  than  5- 
year  average. 

Farm  flock  produc¬ 
tion  6.7%  less  than  5- 
year  average. 


POWER  PAINT 

SPRAYER 

*12— 


ONLY 


for  Complete  Outfit 

Aet  Quick— Save  $80 


This  is  a  real  spray  outfit  for  house,  auto,  fur¬ 
niture,  etc.  No  job  too  large.  One  man  can 
spray  as  much  as  5  men  with  brushes,  and  do 
better  job.  Any  auto,  truck,  or  gasoline  engine 
furnishes  the  power,  running  at  idle  speed. 
Simple  to  operate.  Remove  2  spark  plugs  and 
insert  compression  valves.  Cannot  possibly  harm 
_ engine.  Saves  more  than  its  cost  on  any  small 
"job.  Covering  capacity  1,000  sq.  ft.  per  hour. 
Ideal  for  paint,  lacquer,  dueo,  varnish,  etc. 
Guaranteed  to  perform  like  any  $75  outfit  on 
.the  market. 

Outfit  consists  of  45  ft.  best  quality  hose,  2 
Auto  Compression  Valves,  qt.  Paint  Container, 
Full  Liquid  Pressure  Type  Gun  that  sprays  12- 
inch  swath;  2  Spray  Tips,  round  and  fan.  Send 
$2.00  deposit,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Order  Now. 

NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO. 

Ill  W.  Lake  St.  Dept.  B-S  Chicago,  III, 


SAVE  YOUR  CHICKS 
FROM  COCCIDIOSIS.' 


/Destroy  the  parasite  of  Coccidiosis.' 
germs  of  B.  W.  D. ,  mites,  nits,  worm 
eggs  with  AEROIL  Controlled  Heat. 
AEROIL  DISINFECTING  TORCH 
generates  a  heat  of  2000°  F.  Makes 
brooders,  houses,  utensils  germ  free. 
Cheaper,  more  effective  than  disin¬ 
fectants,  Used  by  over  50  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges.  Poultrymen.  Write 
for  Free  Folder  No.  90 -H. 
AEROIL  BURNER  CO.,  Inc. 
West  New  York.  N.  J. 
176  N.  Wacker  Dr., 
Chicago,  111. 


mm 


Jersey  Cow  Lodestar’s  Lanice  468413;  N.  If.  State  Champion,  Medal  of  Merit, 
two  Gold  Medals;  dam  of  three  tested  daughters  and  two  producing  sons;  has 
produced  in  six  official  consecutive  yearly  tests  a  total  of  86,544  lbs.  of  milk, 
4,626  lbs.  of  fat,  5,540  lbs.  of  butter;  owned  by  Sheomet  Farm,  A.  F.  Peirce, 

'Winchester,  N.  U. 


and  will  return  to  turkey  feeding.  No, 
over-feeding  does  not  cause  “leg -weak¬ 
ness.”  True  leg-weakness,  that  is,  leg- 
weakness  that  is  not  merely  an  indication 
of  general  weakness,  is  caused  by  failure 
of  the  long  hones  of  the  legs  to  properly 
assimilate  the  lime  and  phosphorus  of 
their  food  and  be  built  up  thereby.  Con¬ 
finement  behind  glass  in  warmed  brood¬ 
ers  for  considerable  periods  of  time  and 
lack  of  green  food  are  the  common  causes 
of  this  condition.  The  weakness  is  to  be 
overcome  by  letting  the  young  birds  get 
out  of  doors  in  the  sunshine  and  feeding 
green  plants  or  by  adding  cod-liver  oil  to 
the  ration,  or  by  doing  all  three.  The 


during  an  acid  condition  of  the  contents 
unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  disease 
organisms.  Sweet  milk  becomes  sour 
very  soon  after  it  is  swallowed,  and  con¬ 
tains  as  much  sugar  as  does  sour  milk. 
Why  should  one  be  better  than  the  other? 
To  sum  up,  young  turkeys  need  the  same 
kinds  of  foods  that  chickens  require  and 
there  are  no  valuable  secrets  in  feeding- 
outside  the  mind  secreting  them.  The 
bunk  that  has  grown  up  about  turkey 
feeding  and  care  has  been  the  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  an  ignorance  about 
turkey  diseases  that  we  have  only  begun 
to  dissipate.  Not  knowing,  we  have 
guessed.  m.  b.  d. 


Baby  Chicks 
Started  Chicks — Pullets 

Our  loss — your  chance!  Lacking 
housing  space,  will  sell  some  extra  fine  sur 
plus  pullets  at  attractive  prices.  10  to 
12  weeks  up  to  laying  age.  Write  today 
for  prices  while  they  last.  Chicks 
hatching  every  Wednesday.  Catalog  Free. 

FAIRP0RT  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
R.  D.  42  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

Pullorum  (B.  w'„.)  Rocks  and  Reds 

Customers  raise  98*  of  our  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Our 
Rocks  weigh  3  lb,  at  9-10  weeks.  Special  prices  to  broiler 
raisers.  Hatches  every  week  all  year. 

ROY  A.  KEUTE  -  -  Heliport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  $6.00  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  6.50  per  100 

Postage  paid.  t00%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLUREELEC.  HATCHERY.  U.G.Herbster.  Prop..  McClure,  Pa. 

AulfitfC  AAI)  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $6;  Leghorns, 
WnlwIVO  V.  V.  U.  $5;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5;  Light,  $5. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LAUTER,  Box  73.  McAIUterville.  Pa 

Reduced  Prices  on  Quality  Chicks 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED 

White  Leghorns,  5c;  Barred  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes,  6c;  Bl.  Giants  8c;  Heavy  Mixed,  Sc, 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Sonbury,  Pa 


AFI 

Br 
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FREE  Squab  Book 


Breed  PR  Royals,  the  cream  of  poultry.  Send 
four  cents  stamps  for  postage  on  big  free  (18-p 
book.  Our  33rd  year.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


POULTRY  CHARCOAL 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co..  Mfrs.,  PeekjUill,  N.Y. 


Strickler  s  Choice  Autumn  Chicks 

Hatches  Sept.  6-13-20-27;  Oct.  4-11-18-25. 
Shipped  prepaid  parcel  post,  quality  fully 
guaranteed.  Can  3hip  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 
,arge  size  Barron  Strain  Wh.  Leghorn.'-, 
$6-100;  $30-500:  $59-1000.  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  $7-100;  $84-500;  $67-1000  Ex¬ 
tra  choice  Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets,  12  wks.  old,  7»c  ea..  )6 
wks.  old,  90s  ea.  LEONARD  F.  STRK  KI.ER,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I,  Red3 .  $6.00  per  lOo 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.00  per  lOO 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  R. 
1.  Reds,  $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  mixed  chicks  $6.00  per  100. 
Special  price  on  large  orders.  Hatches  each  week. 
Write  tor  catalogue  today. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 

PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  or  White  Rock-. . .  f 6  00—100 

Heavy  Mixed . . . j.oo-100 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELINSGKOVE,  PA. 

D  ADDCn  DAAIfC  Day-Old  Premium  Quality 

DAflKtll  KUtn)  Chicks  M-lOOjSBS-lOOO. 

_.  ,  .  ,  Heavy  Mixed,  $5.60— 100. 

Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Prepaid.  Hatches  weekly 
LAYIVELL  FARM  HATCHERY  R.  5  BEAVER  SPRI.YGS,  I*A. 

Barred  rock  chicks  for  broilers,  orders  book 
ed  now  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  Quality  chicks 
priced  very  reasonable.  For  more  information  write 
C.  0,  ALLEN’S  HATCHERY _  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 

PULLETS  trexlayer  wh.  leghorns. 

■  w  All  our  own  high  producing 

stock,  reared  on  clean  open  ranges.  Bred-to-lay  large 
white  eggs  in  paying  quantities.  Immediate  deliveries. 

TREXLER  FARMS  Box  15  Allentown,  Pa. 


ISES  CHICKS 


Wh-ABar.  Roeks  $6.00—100 

R.  I.  Reds .  6.00 — 101) 

„  Mixed .  5.50—100 

wh.  Leghorns  $5.50.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Herbster’a  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

White  Wyandotte  Pullets  sV.zs 

Sherman  Bowden  A  Son,  Box  I  95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Wl  Pllfl  FTS  Free  range  raised.  Wonderful  laying 

.  Li.  1  ULLLIO  strain.  14  weeks,  75c;  20  weeks,  si. 

FINGER  LAKES  POULTRY  FARM.  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

pULLETS— Barron  English  White  Leghorns.  Exelu- 
*  sively,  now  3.  4  and  5  months  old.  Catalogue  free 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  20,  New  Washington,  ol 

PnHolc  Larf?e  Vigorous  Barred  Rocks.  10  weeks,  80<> 

A  Utlclo  ji.  c.  Robert!  I.inwood  Ave.  Faramus,  X.  J 

AUSTRALORP  PULLETS 

5  months  old,  from  the  Goddard  Strain  of  339  and  344 
eggs,  SI. 50.  Cockerels  same  price.  A  limited  number 
of  breeding  hens  that  have  records  of  200  eggs  and  better 

at  $2.50.  ALONZO  B.  C0MRIE  -  Clifton  Springs,  N.Y. 

CQUAB  RAISERS— Genuine  Henderson  Strain—  White 
M  Kings.  Solid  Red  Carneaux,  White  Swiss  Mondains 
at  very  low  prices.  Price  list  and  “Squab  Raising  Secrets'’’ 


free.  POTOMAC  PIGEON  LOFTS 


Cherrydale,  Va. 


DUCK!  INOS  Mammoth  White  Peking 

LfGGIKLllWIJ  Extra  large.  Prompt  delivery 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y 


w 


HITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS— $2.00  each.  Brown 
Leghorn  Pullets.  BREEDERS  SUPPLY,  (  ohlesklll,  X.  Y. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  S  CLASSICS 

'"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Carden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Big  Thing's 

“There’s  so  much  in  the  world  to  do, 

Big  things !”  she  said,  then  took  her 
broom 

And  swept,  and  dusted  carefully, 

Put  fresh  flowers  in  the  living-room, 
Took  up  her  large  workbasket  with  a 
smile, 

Mended  and  darned  and  patched  a  little 
while. 

Then  to  the  kitchen ;  time  for  lunch, 

For  hungry  children  must  be  fed. 
Prepared  the  meal  with  greatest  care. 

Set  the  small  table,  cut  the  bread, 
Greeted  her  children  with  a  happy  smile, 
And,  after  lunch,  sat  down  a  little  while; 

Bested,  and  dressed,  went  out  and 
shopped, 

Then  hurried  home,  so  she  could  stay 
Near  by  the  children  after  school ; 

She  always  loved  to  watch  them  play. 
Though  in  such  little  things  her  life  was 
spent, 

She  found  life’s  biggest  thing ;  she  was 
content. 

— Dora  Lawrence  Cameron  in  Unity. 
* 

What  is  really  a  “man’s  job”  nowa¬ 
days?  According  to  the  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau,  there  are  few  occupations  that 
have  not  been  invaded  by  women.  Among 
the  gainful  workers,  10  years  old  and 
over,  were,  for  instance,  87  women  hunt¬ 
ers.  trappers  and  guides.  There  were 
209  fisherwomen  and  oysterwomen,  15 
foresters,  forest  rangers  and  timber  cruis¬ 
ers  and  95  lumberwomen,  raftswomen 
and  wood  choppers.  Three  plasterers 
were  listed,  also  one  plumber,  one  stone¬ 
cutter,  one  coppersmith,  five  tinsmiths 
and  sheet  metal  workers  and  261  shoe' 
makers  and  cobblers.  Among  the  few 
pursuits  women  did  not  invade  were  the 
fields  of  the  professional  fighter,  struc¬ 
tural  iron  work,  steam  railroad  occupa¬ 
tions,  iron  puddling,  boiler-making  and 
roofing  and  slating.  In  all,  more  than 
10.000,000  women  were  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed,  school  teachers  making  up  the 
largest  single  occupation  class  next  to 
domestic  servants. 

* 

The  city  council  of  Chicago  recently 
urged  the  suppression  of  magazines  de¬ 
voted  to  crime  stories.  The  old-time  dime 
novels,  viewed  with  horror  by  careful 
parents,  were  certainly  innocent  fiction 
compared  with  many  of  the  magazines 
now  piled  upon  the  news  stands.  They 
are  both  vulgar  and  vicious,  and  we  do 
not  doubt  that  young  people  who  ha¬ 
bitually  study  them  suffer  the  weakened 
moral  fiber  that  leads  to  crime. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Sports  skirts  of  pique,  in  pastel  colors, 
were  seen  for  .$1.94 ;  they  were  nicely 
tailored,  with  belt  and  pocket.  Little 
sweaters  of  fine  English  lisle,  in  similar 
colors,  were  seen  for  $2.24 ;  they  had 
round  necks  and  short  sleeves,  and  were 
just  right  to  wear  with  the  pique  skirts. 

This  is  the  season  to  buy  sheets  and 
pillowcases.  We  have  never  seen  them 
so  cheap  as  now.  Pillowcases  of  the 
standard  36x45  inches  were  noted  in  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  for  17  and  19  cents  each ; 
sheets  for  single  beds,  size  63x99  inches 
were  64  and  68  cents.  We  have  given, 
some  seasons,  34  cents  for  those  19-cent 
pillowcases. 

Sets  consisting  of  a  bow  and  deep 
flaring  “butcher  cuffs  of  starched  lace  are 
fashionable  accessories  for  smartening  a 
dark  silk  dress.  Such  sets  were  seen 
priced  at  $2.95,  of  white  imitation  Point 
Yenise. 

A  great  many  new  Fall  hats  now  on 
display  are  of  the  sailor  type,  with  rather 
shallow  crowns  and  curving  brims.  Both 
velvet  and  belt  brims  are  stitched  and 
some  have  a  stitched  crown  also.  One 
pretty  felt  sailor  had  the  crown  stitched 
in  zigzag  pattern  that  looked  like  fine 
tucking.  One  can  buy  a  stitched  velvet 
sailor  under  three  dollars  or  over  $10, 
and  the  felts  run  from  about  $2  up ;  very 
nice  ones  around  $5.  Some  of  the  new 
French  hats  show  bows  in  front,  with  a 
down-tilted  brim,  but  most  of  the  sail¬ 
ors  have  a  simple  band  and  small  bow 
at  back  or  side. 

We  l’eally  are  becoming  feminine  and 
fluffy ;  we  have  seen  some  simple  evening 
gowns  with  an  elbow-lengtli  cape  edged 
all  around  with  a  full  double  ruffle  of 
tulle.  There  are  also  capes  of  similar 
style  edged  with  ostrich  feathers. 


Desert  Glass 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  American 
desert  is  desert  glass.  It  seems  that 
when  glass  has  lain  on  the  desert  sands 
under  the  torrid  sun  of  Arizona  or  New 
Mexico,  for  30  or  50  or  75  years,  it  ac¬ 


quires  a  lovely  purple  tone,  varying  from 
amethyst  to  a  deep  but  elusive  violet 
blue,  and  now,  all  glassware  being  fash¬ 
ionable,  there  is  a  vogue  for  desert,  glass 
only  second  to  the  vogue  for  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  cactus-garden  be  it  no 
more  than  a  “devil’s  pincushion”  in  a 
saucer. 

Once  in  long,  interminable  miles  on  the 
desert  highway,  one  comes  across  a  queer 
little  structure  built  of  packing-boxes  and 
tarpaulin,  bearing  a  homemade  sign, 
“Bud’s  Place,”  or  “Ma’s  and  Pa’s  Cafe,” 
and  ranged  in  front  you  may  see  a  few 
pleasing  souvenirs  appropriate  to  the 
tourist  trade,  such  as  huge,  gray  desert 
turtles,  perhaps  a  rattlesnake  or  a  hull- 
snake,  a  diabolical  cactus  or  two,  a  row 
of  “specimens”  of  ore,  specious  hut  value¬ 
less.  and  a  few  fragments  of  desert  glass ! 

For  alas !  desert  glass  is  mostly  in 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


821  —  A  Pretty 
Apron.  This  style  is 
designed  for  sizes 
30,  38,  40,  42.  44. 
and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
35-in.  piaterial.  Ten 
cents. 


723 — S  m  art  Day 
Wear.  This  style  is 
designed  for  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44, 
46  and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


896 — Daintiness  It¬ 
self.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material.  T  e  n 
Cents. 


615  —  School  Frock. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  for 
jacket  and  skirt 
with  %  yd.  of  39- 
in.  material  for  the 
blouse  and  1%  yds. 
of  39-in.  lining.  Ten 
cents. 


Our  New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


fragments.  IIow  could  it  he  otherwise, 
seeing  that  it  is  by  nature  the  jetsam  of 
this  ocean  of  sand?  The  dauntless  wom¬ 
an  presiding  over  one  of  those  desert 
inns  just  mentioned  informed  me  that 
to  color  properly  it  must  be  laid  on  “the 
right  kind  of  ground,”  and  turned  “once 
in  so  often.”  Turned  once  in  so  often, 
indeed  !  Why,  that  loveliest  of  all  des¬ 
ert  glass  which  dates  back  to  the  days 
of  the  “Forty-niners,”  has  lain  in  the 
naked  wilderness  unprofaned  by  human 
hand  ever  since  it  was  carelessly  tossed 
away.  Old  trails,  known  only  to  the 
initiated,  and  leading  to  mines  exploited 
during  the  gold  rush  but  long  since 
abandoned,  are  only  now  scanned  by  an 
occasional  enthusiast  in  search  of  desert 
glass. 

Very  naturally  it  is  usually  in  the 
form  of  bottles  or  flasks,  and  a  flask,  as¬ 
sociations  aside,  is  a  pretty  thing,  friend¬ 
ly  to  the  hand,  and  not  easily  broken. 
One  such  relic  I  own,  and  I  like  to 
think  of  the  man  who  left  it  under  the 
desert  sky — some  grizzled  frontiersman, 
whose  tough  indomitable  spirit  dared  the 
mountain  lion  and  the  scalping-knife,  hun¬ 
ger  and  thirst  and  solitude,  and  the 
gagged,  burning  peaks  with  their  tight- 
sealed  treasure.  Surely  in  view  of  what 
those  early  prospectors  went  through,  we 
can  forgive  them  the  pocket  flasks  that 
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the  heavens  have  looked  upon  so  kindly. 

Even  fragments  are  sometimes  worthy 
of  note.  A  young  matron,  in  maiden 
days  a  famous  rodeo  rider,  showed  me 
two  pentagonal  goblets  exquisitely  em¬ 
purpled.  They  had  lost  their  standards, 
but  part  of  the  slender  stems  remained, 
and  she  proposed  to  have  them  mounted 
in  silver  “when  the  hard  times  are  over.” 
Probably  these  went  West  in  a  covered 
wagon,  heirlooms,  perhaps,  in  a  family 
of  New  England  pioneers. 

Exactly  what  the  magic  is  that  is 
worked  in  glass  by  the  fierce  vertical 
sun,  we  know  no  more  than  you.  A 
learned  man — a  chemist — could  perhaps 
give  it  a  clumsy  name;  perhaps,  again, 
it  is  just  another  secret  of  the  inscruta¬ 
ble  desert.  dora  read  good  ale. 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Be  Sure  You  Are  Ready 

Part  II. 

Last  week  I  told  you  what  I  keep  in 
my  basket  in  case  of  illness.  This  week 
I  shall  tell  you  what  else  1  keep  on  hand. 

A  roll  of  absorbent  cotton  to  bathe 
eyes  with;  to  wrap  about  toothpicks  for 
cleaning  out  babies’  noses;  to  wipe  off 
the  ends  of  thermometers  and  for  many 
other  uses. 

A  box  of  toothpicks  to  make  swabs  for 
babies’  noses  and  swabs  to  he  used  when 
removing  specks  from  eyes — made  just 
as  described  above. 

Two  hot-water  bags.  (An  electric  pad 
can  take  the  place  of  one.)  Always 
blow  the  hot  water  and  ice  bags  full  of 
air  and  screw  the  tops  on  tightly  when 
they  are  empty.  This  keeps  the  sides 
from  sticking  together. 

An  ice  bag  to  be  used  in  cases  of  high 
fever. 

_  A  fountain  syringe,  with  all  the  va¬ 
rious  tips.  Used  for  irrigations. 

A  small  bulb  rubber  syringe  used  for 
irrigating  ears  and  for  babies’  enemas 
or  injections. 

A  box  of  tissue  handkerchiefs  (paper 
napkins  will  do  as  well).  To  save  wash¬ 
ing  and  the  spreading  of  germs  when 
one  has  a  had  cold. 

Safety  pins  for  many  uses.  Have  sev¬ 
eral  papers  of  different  sizes. 

Sterile  gauze  for  dressing  wounds, 
cuts,  blisters,  boils,  etc. 

Bandage  gauze  at  least  three  different 
widths. 

Adhesive  tape.  Do  not  buy  a  cheap 
grade,  as  it  will  not  stick  well. 

Scissors.  I  always  keep  a  pair  with  the 
gauze  and  adhesive  tape. 

A  drinking  cup,  one  especially  shaped 
so  that  a  person  can  drink  out.  of  it 
while  lying  flat  in  bed.  Most  drug  stores 
carry  them,  but  if  one  is  not.  found  get 
some  drinking  tubes  instead.  These  tubes 
are  similar  to  the  straws  used  at  soda 
fountains  hut  do  not  collapse  when  hot 
fluid  runs  through. 

Mustard,  used  to  induce  vomiting 
when  a  poison  has  been  swallowed ;  to 
make  mustard  plasters ;  to  use  for  mus¬ 
tard  baths. 

Salt,  used  for  gargling  in  case  of 
sore  throat,  one  teaspoon  salt  with  one 
teaspoon  soda  to  a  cup  of  hot  water.  Gar¬ 
gle  every  half  hour.  Used  for  salt  baths 
also. 

Soda,  uses  already  mentioned. 

Oval  foot  tub,  for  soaking  feet  and  for 
bed  baths. 

Rubber  sheeting,  or  a  piece  of  white 
oilcloth,  about  a  yard  square,  to  use 
under  the  sheet  if  the  patient  is  apt  to 
dampen  the  bed ;  to  use  under  the  bed 
pan;  to  use  when  giving  enemas  in  bed; 
to  use  under  a  continuous  wet  dressing, 
such  as  may  be  needed  for  a  bad  boil, 
an  infected  wound,  or  an  abscess. 

Paper  bags.  I  save  all  sizes  when  they 
come  from  the  store.  Use  them  to  put 
dressings  or  paper  napkins,  etc.,  in  which 
are  to  be  burned. 

Corks,  I  save  all  sizes,  boil  them  up  and 
keep  them,  as,  the  corks  in  medicine  bot¬ 
tles  so  often  break  or  go  down  in. 

A  small  electric  grill,  or  a  sterno  stove, 
to  heat  water  on  quickly. 

And  so  I  have  told  you  what  I  keep 
on  hand  in  case  of  sickness.  Some  of 
you  will  have  many  other  remedies  which 
you  simply  could  not  do  without.  Others 
of  you  will  think  I  have  suggested  too 
many  things.  But,  as  a  nurse  and  as  a 
home-maker,  I  have  found  over  a  period 
of  years  that  the  supplies  listed  last  week 
and  this  are  most  valuable  and  generally 
sufficient  for  any  emergency.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  my  own  experience  the  lists  have 
been  approved  by  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association,  to  whom  I  sub¬ 
mitted  them  for  your  benefit. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


Cakes  and  Supper  Dishes 

Among  my  favorite  cake  recipes  is  one 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.'s  own,  called  delicious 
sponge  cake,  and  again  given  under  the 
name  of  velvet  sponge  cake.  It  is  a 
wonderful  cake  if  properly  mixed  and 
baked  perfectly.  But  quickest  and  best 
for  every  day  is  Mollie  Miles  sponge 
cake  of  Nebraska  origin.  Separate  four 
eggs.  Beat  the  whites  in  the  cake  howl. 
Beat  the  yolks  with  four  tablespoons  of 
cold  water.  Then  add  to  the  beaten 
whites  along  with  a  cup  and  a  half  of 
sugar,  and  beat  all  together  thoroughly. 
Lastly  stir  in  lightly  a  cup  and  a  half 
of  flour  sifted  with  two  teaspoons  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  a  half  teaspoon  salt. 
Flavor  as  desired.  Bake  in  three  layers, 
or  in  a  good-sized  flat  pan,  in  a  quick 
but  not  overheated  oven.  As  a  layer 


cake  it  is  especially  good  put  together 
with  a  cream  filling.  I  bake  it  often  in 
the  inside  pan  of  my  large  roaster,  and 
partly  cut  and  partly  tear  the  pieces  to 
he  served.  It  makes  an  excellent  base 
for  a  pudding,  and  takes  kindly  to  a 
chocolate  frosting. 

Of  Rochester  chocolate  cake  I  heard 
a  woman  say  that  it  was  the  best  cake 
she  ever  set  tooth  into.  It  calls  for  one- 
half  cup  of  shortening,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
one-halt'  teaspoon  salt,  and  one  egg.  Dis¬ 
solve  one-half  cup  of  cocoa  in  hot  water, 
add  one  teaspoon  vinegar  and  fill  up  the 
cup  with  water.  Mix  thoroughly  with 
other  ingredients,  and  add  one  teaspoon 
of  soda  dissolved  in  two  teaspoons  of  va¬ 
nilla.  Lastly  stir  in  114  cups  of  flour 
with  two  teaspoons  of  baking  powder. 
Lake  as  a  shallow  loaf,  and  frost  with 
mocha  icing :  Six  level  tablespoons  of 
butter,  two  cups  of  confectioner's  sugar, 
four  level  tablespoons  of  cocoa,  three 
tablespoons  of  very  strong  coffee,  one 
teaspoon  of  vanilla.  Beat  butter  to  a 
cream,  adding  one  cup  of  the  sugar.  Then 
add  cocoa.  Beat  well.  Add  coffee  and 
rest  of  sugar  and  vanilla,  and  beat  till 
smooth  and  fine. 

A  favorite  \\  inter  Sunday  night  sup¬ 
per  of  our  young  people  and  their 
Iriends,  when  they  had  been  out  in  the 
cold,  was  southern  spoon  bread.  One 
pint  of  milk,  one-half  pint  of  cornmeal, 
one-lialf  spoon  salt,  four  eggs.  Put  the 
milk  in  a  double  boiler  and  when  hot. 
stir  in  slowly  the  cornmeal.  which  has 
been  moistened  with  a  half  cup  of  milk. 

(  oolc  to  a  smooth  mush  that  will  j>our 
from  the  spoon.  Sometimes  I  find  it 
necessary  to  add  a  little  additional  milk 
or  hot  water.  Remove  from  the  fire, 
add  the  salt,  and  drop  in  the  yolks  one  at 
a  time.  Beat  well.  Then  add  cup  of 
grated  cheese  _  and  fold  in  the  beaten 
whites.  Turn  into  a  well-greased  baking 
dish  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  half 
an  hour.  It  should  be  quite  brown  and 
crusty.  Be  sure  to  have  your  hungry 
folks  ready,  and  serve  at  once.  A  verv 
good  accompanying  dish  is  spaghetti  with 
tomato  sauce. 

Glenburn  omelette  is  always  a  success, 
only  like  all  of  its  name  it  needs  to  be 
seined  as  soon  as  done.  Beat  six  eggs 
separately,  beating  with  the  yolks  one 
rounded  tablespoon  of  flour  blended  with 
one  cup  of  milk.  Then  mix  the  beaten 
yolks  lightly,  and  not  thoroughly,  in  with 
the  beaten  whites.  Have  a  '  big  iron 
spider  smooth  and  evenly  heated,  but  not 
hot  enough  to  scorch  a  tablespoon  of  but¬ 
ter.  See  that  the  spider  bottom  is 
greased  everywhere,  then  turn  in  the 
omelet  mixture.  Let  it  cook  on  top  of 
the  stove  a  few  moments,  then  pop  into 
a  quick,  hut  not  scorching  oven  for  about 
10  minutes,  or  until  the  top  is  lightly 
browned.  If  the  oven  is  right  the  omelet 
should  be  also  browned  on  the  bottom, 
and  cooked  at  the  center.  In  the  same 
proportions  I  make  omelettes  of  from  one 
to  nine  or  10  eggs,  as  did  my  mother  be¬ 
fore  me.  For  big  omelettes,  I  use  an 
ancestral  iron  spider,  over  a  foot  in  di¬ 
ameter  at  the  bottom;  for  the  others  I 
use  modern  frying-pans.  A  three  or  four- 
egg  omelette  needs  a  pan  of  not  less 
than  8%  inches  in  diameter.  Patience 
and  persistence  with  this  recipe  will 
reach  perfection. 

.Our  favorite  tomato  scallop  is  flavored 
with  onion  and  thickened  with  cracker 
crumbs,  but  instead  of  spreading  crumbs 
on  the  top,  it  is  covered  closely  with  tri¬ 
angles  of  bread  spread  with' butter  or 
fresh  bacon  fat.  The  scallop  should  be 
hot  before  laying  on  the  bread,  and 
should  then  he  baked  in  a  quick  oven  till 
the  bread  is  brown  and  crispy.  To  fur¬ 
nish  surface  for  plenty  of  bread  I  use 
one  or  more  pyrex  pieplates,  or  large 
shallow  pyrex  or  enamel  baking  dishes. 
A  dash  of  paprika  on  each  triangle  is  an 
effective  garnish.  R.  s.  L. 


Canning  Peaches 

.  -Tar  Cooked.- — -Select  peaches  which  are 
ripe  but  not  soft.  Those  which  are  over¬ 
ripe  may  be  used  for  jam  or  peach  butter. 
Blanch  (scald)  quickly  to  loosen  skins; 
cold  dip  for  one  minute.  Remove  skins 
and  pack  (halves  or  whole),  without 
crushing,  into  hot  jars.  Fill  with  syrup 
made  of  three  parts  sugar  to  two  parts 
water,  partly  seal  and  process  in  liot-wa- 
ter  bath  for  20  minutes.  Remove  from 
canner  and  seal  immediately.  Addition 
of  one  cracked  peach  seed  for  one  quart 
of  syrup  is  desirable.  Remove  the  seed 
after  boiling  in  the  syrup  for  five  minutes. 

Note:  If  canning  a  bushel  or  more  of 
peaches  or  apricots  at  one  time  they  may 
be  peeled  with  the  use  of  lye.  Put  four 
level  tablespoons  of  granulated  lye  in 
agateware  .or  iron  kettle,  add  two  gallons 
of  water,  heat  to  boiling.  Put  fruit  in 
wire  basket  and  immerse  in  boiling  lye 
water  until  skin  is  loosened  (30  to  60 
seconds).  Remove  the  fruit,  wash  at 
once  (in  running  water  if  possible)  un¬ 
til  skins  and  lye  are  removed.  Rinse 
the  peeled  fruit  thoroughly. 

Open  Kettle. — Because  of  their  rich 
flavor,  peaches  canned  by  the  open-kettle 
method  are  preferred  by  some  home-mak¬ 
ers  to  peaches  canned  by  the  cold-pack 
method  given  above.  Make  a  syrup  using 
three  cups  of  sugar  to  one  cup  of  water. 
Let  the  syrup  come  to  a  boil,  then  drop 
in  the  peaches,  which  have  been  peeled 
and  halved;  cook  until  very  tender.  Pack 
carefully,  cut  side  down,  into  hot  jars. 
Fill  jars  to  overflowing  with  boiling 
syrup  and  seal  immediately.  If  the 
peaches  are  weighed,  a  pound  of  sugar 
may  be  allowed  for  each  pound  of  fruit. 
If  not  convenient  to  weigh  the  fruit  you 
can  start  with  a  small  amount  of  syrup, 
and  if  not  enough,  add  more  sugar  and 
water  in  the  same  proportion,  three  to 
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one,  to  that  already  in  the  kettle.  If  this 
makes  a  heavier  preserve  than  wanted, 
use  a  syrup  of,  say  three  cups  of  sugar 
to  two  cups  of  water.  If  any  syrup  is 
left,  can  the  remaining  peach  syrup,  to 
be  used  for  pudding,  sauces,  gelatine,  jel¬ 
lies  and  other  Winter  desserts.  It  also 
makes  a  delicious  ice  cream. 

GRACE  VIAL  GRAY. 

Secretary  International  Canning  Con¬ 
test. 


Real  Italian  Tomato  Paste 

Put  tomatoes  in  a  large  container,  chop 
them  all  up  and  drain  over  night  in  a 
bag,  then  cook  well  and  drain  again  sev¬ 
eral  hours.  Then  take  a  sieve,  a  large 
tin  one  is  the  best,  put  small  quantities 
in  at  a  time  and  with  the  hand  rub  all 
through  but  the  skin  and  seeds.  Then 
place  in  flat  pans  and  put  in  a  slow  oven 
and  stir  every  few  hours  till  as  thick  as 
bread  dough. 

I  use  gallon  glass  jars,  which  will  hold 
about  seven  bushels  of  tomatoes  made  in¬ 
to  paste.  Take  olive  oil  and  oil  jar  well, 
then  take  a  small  handful  of  the  tomato 
paste  and  roll  into  small  balls.  Oil  each 
ball  and  press  flat  in  jar.  For  every  two 
inches  of  well-pressed  paste  use  one  small 
handful  of  salt  sprinkled  over  the  top, 
and  enough  oil  to  cover.  Continue  this 
way  till  jar  is  full.  It  does  not  have  to 
be  tilled  at  one  time ;  it  is  the  salt  and 
oil  that  preserves  the  paste,  and  it  is 
delicious  for  creamed  soups  or  anything 
at  all.  When  using  it  remove  evenly 
from  the  top  and  keep  oil  over  it  all  the 
time.  Omit  salt  when  cooking.  This 
does  not  have  to  be  sealed  tight,  and  I 
have  kept  it  over  a  year. 

For  a  spaghetti  sauce  a  little  chopped 
meat  with  an  onion  fried  and  a  few 
spoons  of  this  paste  with  a  little  water 
makes  a  delicious  sauce  ready  in  five 
minutes. 

If  you  wish  to  preserve  all  of  your 
green  flavors  that  you  have  in  your  gar¬ 
den  take  large-mouth  bottles,  oil  well  and 
press  leaves  down  flat.  Every  inch  pour 
oil  over  just  to  cover  and  continue  till 
jar  is  full ;  use  just  a  little  salt  on  each 
layer.  It  will  keep  any  length  of  time 
and  taste  as  good  as  the  fresh  leaves. 

GLADYS  CAYERLY. 


Summer  Notes 

This  Spring  I  made  a  resolution  that 
when  school  closed  I  would  spend  less 
time  doing  housework  and  more  time 
with  the  children.  In  order  to  do  this  it 
lias  been  necessary  for  the  children  to 
help  with  the  work,  for,  although  I  have 
long  since  reduced  housekeeping  to  its 
lowest  terms,  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done  for  a  family  of  six.  The  children 
have  always  wmslied  the  dishes  in  vaca¬ 
tion,  but  this  has  been  unsatisfactory 
both  to  them  and  to  me.  This  year  we 
are  trying  a  new  plan.  When  vacation 
began  we  sat  down  and  made  a  list  of 
all  the  household  and  garden  tasks  to  be 
performed.  Then  certain  work  was  ap¬ 
portioned  to  each  boy.  It  was  decided 
that  Fred  who  is  nearly  16,  should  work 
four  hours  a  day.  Raymond,  soon  to  be 
13,  would  work  three  hours,  and  John 
Robert,  who  is  nine,  would  work  two 
hours.  Usually  they  are  able  to  do  their 
work  in  much  less  time  than  this.  In¬ 
stead  of  washing  dishes  they  now  keep 
the  house  clean  and  do  other  light  work. 

I  clean  thoroughly  once  a  week  and  they 
keep  the  rooms  neat  in  the  meantime. 
Each  one  has  been  given  a  portion  of  the 
garden  to  care  for,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  he  might  have  the  money  for 
anything  he  sold,  and  if  he  raised  any  ex¬ 
hibition  vegetables  he  might  show  them 
in  his  own  name.  They  have  entered 
into  their  work  with  a  fine  spirit.  They 
are  more  willing  to  help  if  they  know 
that  I  will  spend  an  hour  with  them  in 
the  afternoon.  Even  Warren,  not  yet 
21/4,  begs  to  wipe  the  dishes.  Sometimes 
I  let  him  do  the  silver.  He  drags  the 
towels  on  the  floor,  so  I  am  cutting  up 
an  old  linen  dress  to  make  him  some 
small  towels  of  his  own. 

The  boys  do  their  most  important  jobs 
right  after  breakfast.  Then  there  is 
time  to  play,  and  they  rest  for  half  an 
hour  before  dinner.  After  dinner,  while 
Warren  is  taking  his  nap,  we  ail  rest. 
Raymond  and  John  lie  down  and  often 
sleep.  Fred  considers  it  beneath  his  dig¬ 
nity  to  have  a  nap,  so  sits  down  quietly 
with  a  book  or  magazine.  At  this  time 
I  try  (often  without  success)  to  read, 
write,  have  a  bath,  or  do  some  other 
thing  for  my  own  personal  benefit. 

With  so  much  help  I  am  finding  time 
for  things  I  never  could  do  before.  The 
most  important  is  that  I  am  giving  the 
children  music  lessons.  Fred  is  taking 
up  the  mandolin  and  Raymond  the  piano. 
My  own  musical  education  has  been  very 
scant,  but  I  have  helped  them  consider¬ 
ably,  and  perhaps  later  they  can  have  a 
better  teacher. 

I  am  finding  time  to  play  a  little,  too. 
It  seems  that  the  only  way  to  stop  doing 
housework  is  to  run  away  from  it.  On 
pleasant  afternoons  when  the  Alfalfa  was 
being  cut  we  went  down  to  the  hayfiekl. 
I  took  my  mending  and  sat  in  a  haycock 
while  the  children  and  the  dog  played 
hide-and-seek.  One  day  we  took  crayons 
and  made  sketches  of  the  grove  as  seen 
from  the  field.  Lately  we  have  been  go¬ 
ing  to  the  brook  in  the  afternoon.  Our 
children  spent  their  early  years  on  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island,  and  sadly 
miss  the  salt  water,  hut  we  find  the  brook 
an  interesting  substitute.  There  are  trout 
darting  through  the  shady  pools  and  lit¬ 
tle  waterfalls  where  crayfish  hide  under 
the  rocks.  The  boys  wear  their  bathing 
suits  and  have  built  a  little  dam  which 


makes  a  pool  deep  enough  to  wade  in. 
When  they  are  through  at  the  brook  we 
come  out  to  the  pasture  and  have  a  sun¬ 
bath  on  the  short  grass,  which  takes  the 
place  of  a  beach. 

I  am  also  finding  time  to  catch  up  on 
the  mending  that  lias  been  accumulating 
longer  than  I  like  to  admit.  Knickers 
and  breeches  that  were  worn  at  the  knees 
have  been  cut  off  to  make  “shorts.”  Worn 
blouse  sleeves  have  been  cut  off  above  the 
elbows  and  hemmed.  Little  suits  of 
nainsook  underwear  have  had  pieces  set 
into  the  shoulder-straps  to  lengthen  them 
and  make  them  do  another  season.  In 
making  underwear  for  myself  I  find  I 
can  keep  the  shoulder-straps  from  slip¬ 
ping  if  I  place  them  nearer  together  in 
the  back  than  in  front.  In  the  bottom  of 
a  basket  I  found  flour,  sugar  and  feed 
bags,  long  since  washed,  ironed  and  for¬ 
gotten.  The  flour  bags  will  make  .John 
a  suit  of  pajamas.  The  feed  bags  will 
make  a  similar  suit  for  Fred  or  Dad.  I 
shall  applique  simple  sailboats  on  the 
sugar  bags  and  set  them  together  with 
colored  squares  to  make  a  crib  quilt. 
There  is  a  quilt  to  be  done  for  John’s 
bed,  too.  This  will  be  from  squares  that 
1  made  when  a  child.  I  began  to  sew 
them  when  about  five  years  old,  and  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  my  childhood.  At  last 
I  am  going  to  use  them.  I  have  sewed 
them  in  strips  and  will  set  them  together 
with  strips  of  blue  linene.  The  lining 
will  be  of  the  same  material  and  I  am 
using  an  old  wool  blanket  for  filling. 
Then  there  is  a  spread  to  do  for  the  nar¬ 
row  bed.  It  will  be  made  from  six  large 
squares  embroidered  by  Grandma,  each 
square  representing  a  fairy  tale. 

I  am  enjoying  a  new  high-power  oil 
stove  this  Summer.  In  addition  to  this 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Dogwood  Quilt. — This  beautiful  applique  design 
was  made  in  a  very  delicate  shade  of  pink  for 
petals,  yellow  center  and  green  leaves.  This  is 
one  of  the  easiest  of  applique  patterns  to  make. 
The  price  of  pattern  is  15  cents.  The  quilt  pat¬ 
tern  catalog  is  also  15  cents.  Send  all  orders 
to  Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York. 

I  have  a  small  fireless  cooker  which  I 
use  for  things  requiring  long,  slow  cook¬ 
ing.  It  is  particularly  good  for  pot  roast, 
stews,  baked  beans,  puddings,  or  maca¬ 
roni  and  cheese.  It  not  only  saves  fuel, 
but  helps  to  keep  the  kitchen  cool,  and 
will  cook  a  meal  while  I  am  out. 

It  is  good  to  be  canning  again.  Kohl¬ 
rabi  and  string  beans  are  finished  and 
put  away.  Some  of  the  beans  were  done 
by  the  regulation  cold-pack  method. 
Others  I  canned  raw  with  cold  water  and 
a  teaspoon  of  salt.  They  will  ferment 
like  sauerkraut.  We  like  them  in  the 
Winter,  cooked  with  roast  pork  or  a  pot 
roast  of  beef. 

Bargain  sales  seem  to  be  in  order.  One 
day  I  found  a  whole  table  of  25c  ging¬ 
hams  and  chambrays  selling  at  9c  a  yard. 
In  this  age  of  prints,  ginghams  have  had 
to  take  a  back  seat.  Well,  personally,  I 
like  gingham.  Is  there  anything  sweeter 
than  a  baby  in  checked  gingham  romp¬ 
ers?  But  my  baby  has  outgrown  romp¬ 
ers,  so  instead  of  buying  the  whole  lot  as 
I  was  tempted  to  do.  I  merely  bought 
enough  pink  check  for  one  house  dress. 
It  cost  36c.  For  the  same  price  I  was 
able,  also,  to  get  firmly  woven  cretonne 
to  cover  a  chair.  This  chair  is  a  wicker 
rocker  with  a  broken  back,  but  a  good 
substantial  frame.  With  strips  of  cloth 
I  bound  the  back  into  place,  then  stuffed 
the  spaces  with  old  stockings,  and  covered 
the  whole  with  pieces  of  old  bedquilt. 
Now  I  am  ready  to  put  on  the  cretonne, 
and  I  think  it  will  make  a  very  present¬ 
able  piece  of  furniture. 

When  I  dropped  in  on  my  neighbor 
the  other  morning  she  was  cleaning  out 
a  bureau  drawer.  From  amdng  a  pile 
of  crosstiteh  patterns  and  pictures  of 
hooked  rugs  she  took  several  different 
pictures  of  foreign  girls  in  native  cos¬ 
tume. 

“Beebs  is  going  to  make  scrapbooks 
with  these,”  she  explained,  referring  to 
her  11-year-old  daughter.  “For  instance, 
she  will  use  this  Dutch  girl  for  the  cover 
picture,  and  inside  the  book  she  will 
paste  pictures  of  Holland  and  clippings 
about  the  country.  Then  she  will  make 
books  about  the  other  countries  in  the 
same  way.” 

That  struck  me  as  being  an  interesting 
way  to  study  geography.  Geography  has 
already  been  made  painless  in  our  junior 
high  school  by  being  called  “Travel.”  You 
will  admit  that  a  Travel  Club  is  more 
interesting  than  a  geography  class.  The 
teacher  has  traveled  widely  and  knows 
her  subject  well.  She  frequently  takes 
her  pupils  on  excursions.  Since  Ray¬ 
mond  will  go  to  the  junior  high  school 
next  year,  I  do  not  know  where  he  will 


“travel,”  but  John  will  be  in  the  fifth 
grade  and  studying  his  own  State.  As 
soon  as  I  mentioned  the  scrapbook  idea 
he  decided  to  make  a  book  of  New  Jersey. 
One  of  his  first  requirements  was  a  small 
map  which  he  found  in  a  history  at  the 
Public  Library.  History  and  geography 
are  so  closely  related  that  they  may  well 
be  studied  together.  The  history  was 
simple  enough  for  him  to  read  and  when 
he  found  pictures  of  his  own  town,  he 
was  greatly  interested.  Considerable  his¬ 
tory  was  made  in  this  town  during  the 
Revolution.  This  Summer  an  elaborate 
pageant  was  given  here  to  depict  the  life 
of  Washington  and  his  activities  in  this 
vicinity  when  the  Continental  Army  was 
encamped  at  Jockey  Hollow.  The  chil¬ 
dren  learned  more  history  from  seeing 
this  pageant  than  from  any  amount  of 
textbooks  they  could  have  read. 

Now  to  get  back  to  the  scrapbook, 
which  promises  to  be  historical  as  well 
as  geographical.  John  has  already  found 
several  valuable  newspaper  clippings  for 
his  book.  He  will  start  the  book  with  a 
map  showing  the  counties,  principal 
cities,  rivers,  mountains  and  lakes.  And 
speaking  of  maps  my  children  have  al¬ 
ways  liked  to  make  relief  maps  of  salt 
and  flour.  We  use  three  parts  of  salt 
to  one  of  flour  and  mix  with  enough 
water  to  make  a  workable  paste.  The 
outline  of  the  map  is  drawn  on  cardboard, 
then  the  paste  put  on,  smooth  for  plains, 
in  ridges  for  the  mountains.  For  rivers 
and  lakes  we  scrape  off  all  the  paste  and 
color  the  cardboard  blue.  A  nail  file 
makes  an  excellent  tool  for  shaping  the 
paste.  Map-making  is  a  good  occupation 
for  rainy  days. 

The  Summer  is  half  gone.  I  have  not 
accomplished  all  the  things  I  had  planned 
to  do,  but  have  given  myself  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  whenever  possible.  Every  minute 
spent  with  them  pays  dividends.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  time  for  me  to  do  other 
things  when  they  are  grown  up. 

RUTH  HARLOW  ENCK. 


Quick  Graham  Bread 

One  quart  cold  sour  milk,  one-half  pint 
dark  molasses,  four  cups  graham  flour, 
four  cups  bread  flour,  three  even  tea¬ 
spoons  soda,  three  teaspoons  salt,  two 
teaspoons  brown  sugar.  Place  the  dry 
soda  in  a  bowl  and  add  molasses ;  when 
soda  is  dissolved  add  the  sour  milk.  Mix 
separately  the  flour,  salt  and  brown 
sugar ;  then  stir  all  together  to  make  a 
soft  dough.  Adding  three  or  four  tea¬ 
spoons  of  melted  lard  makes  the  dough 
much  smoother.  Put  in  well-greased  pans 
and  let  it  stand  a  few  minutes  before  put¬ 
ting  it  in  the  oven.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  from  40  to  50  minutes. 


Unspiced  Chili  Sauce 

Perhaps  some  of  our  folks  who  cannot 
eat  spices  would  like  this  recipe.  AVe 
like  it  ourselves,  and  we  can  eat  any¬ 
thing  :  30  large  ripe  tomatoes,  peel,  cut 
fine  and  drain ;  12  medium  onions,  six 
sweet  peppers,  five  tablespoons  salt,  20 
tablespoons  sugar,  two  cups  vinegar.  Boil 
slowly  for  three  hours  and  do  not  skim. 

MRS.  S.  H.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  8»  YEARS' USE 
Slade  in  A11  Colors — Eor  All  Purpose* 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

fJ^FREE  to.  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc." 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1812 


“  x  mo i ix ix  utiucin  r*rooKiynt  ixi* 


Yankee  Painter  £a“n1  s2f.f 

Month  of  September  Only.  Made  of 
Lead,  Zinc,  Tinting  Colors,  Linseed  Oil. 

A.  S.  INGRAHAM  CO.,  Mfr».,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners 
on  long:  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the  profits— paid  weekly. 
No  investment,  no  experience  necossary.  F'ree  Beilina:  outfit. 
All  or  your  spare  time.  If  income  of  $35.00  to  $60. U0  weekly 
interests  you— write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY. 
Dept.  255,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Pure  wool  worsted  for  Hooked  Rugs, 
Afghans  and  Hand  Knitting.  Send  stamped 
addressed  envelope  for  free  samples. 
Concord  Worsted  Mills,  Dept.  E,  Concord,  N.  11. 


PIPE  SECOND  HA|ND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reauirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  WaydeII  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


*1  PRINTED  STATIONERY 

100  envelopes  and  150  sheets,  5m'x8k"  smooth  white  bond, 
blue  or  black  ink,  all  printed  with  name  and  address. 

THE  POSTAL  PRESS  -  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


POST-YOUR-LAND-NQW  !  100 —^s  5. 1  ~  Postpaid* 

With  name  and  address,  $1  extra.  Minimum  charge  $1. 

BRAYER  PRESS,  6  1  Lonox  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  *  ALlill  Your  name  on  the  coupon 
brings  this  great  Bargain 
Catalog  of  Kalamazoo  FACTORY  PRICES 
that  save  you  to  y2  .  .  .  200  Styles  and 
Sizes  of  the  newest  Stoves,  Ranges, 
Furnaces  .  .  .  Quality  famous  for  32 
A  years  —  endorsed  by  800,000  satis- 
\fied  users . . .  Easy  T erms— $5  Down, 
.  \Year  to  Pay  .  .  . 

|  \  30  Days'  FREE  Trial 

1§T  360  Days’  Approval  Test  .  .  . 

®gp,  v\  8100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee 
Wm* gj  ...24HourShipments...New 

A  wP  \  Prices  ...  New  low  priced 

)  1  wood  burning  Heaters  .  .  . 

1  Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel 
I  Ranges  in  sparkling  colors 
1  /fft  I .  .  .  Combination  Gas,  Coal 

I  [  I  and  Wood  Ranges,  Coal  and 

J _ I  1  Wood  Ranges,  Gas  Stoves, 

apA.  lOil  Stoves,  Heating  Stoves 
;  1 .  .  .  Lower  priced  Furnaces 

w&n.  I — FREE  furnace  plans . . . 
|  Vi^gj^Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
iiljjft  %  from  factory, Kalamazoo,  Mich., or 

OifcifeY warehouse,  Utica,  N .  Y ...  Akron , O. 

t  \  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

I^'V'T  161  RochesterAv.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Sfe-  I  MAIL  /  :  = 

llgt  1C0UP0N  /  J1S5*  * 

mm,  1N0W!  '-W  —  ••  f 


RANGES 


KALAMAZOO  Wm$L  J  I 
STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Av.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  t-SSSg&ai 
Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 
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September  3,  1932 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Will  you  give  me  information  concern¬ 
ing  Puritan  Medicated  Salt  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus.  Ohio?  They  claim  to  pay  doctor's 
fee  for  sick  cattle  and  pay  for  loss  by 
death  if  their  product  is  used  according 
to  directions.  What  do  you  know  about 
them,  their  financial  standing,  etc.? 

Pennsylvania.  J.  b. 

We  find  no  established  rating  for  the 
company  in  question.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  it  is  without  fi¬ 
nancial  responsibility,  but  since  it  has 
not  taken  pains  to  establish  a  rating  it 
is  prudent  and  proper  for  you  to  insist 
on  evidence  of  responsibility  before  ac¬ 
cepting  its  assurance  for  doctor's  bills 
and  indemnities  for  the  loss  of  cattle  by 
death.  Since  the  company  solicits  your 
trade  and  contingent  trust,  it  is  their 
duty  to  satisfy  you  of  their  responsibili¬ 
ty.  The  promise  of  doctor's  fees  and 
death  benefits  does  l.ot  appeal  to  us. 

About  April  1  a  man  came  to  my 
place  wanting  to  sell  a  tourist  sign.  He 
represented  the  American  Tourists'  As¬ 
sociation,  their  office  is  at  200  West  40tli 
St..  New  York  City,  suite  1100.  He  gave 
all  kinds  of  promises,  what  it  would  do 
if  I  took  out  a  membership  which  cost 
$10  with  sign.  I  gave  him  the  $10.  lie 
was  to  send  a  lady  around  in  a  few 
weeks  to  inspect  the  house  to  see  if  it 
was  all  right,  also  stated  we  would  get 
results  by  April  15.  As  we  failed  to  get 
any  results  and  no  inspector  came,  I 
wrote  him  about  his  statements  and  he 
fails  to  answer  my  letter.  As  I  under¬ 
stood  it  he  would  return  the  money  if  he 
did  not  produce  results,  therefore  write 
you  to  see  what  you  think  about  it,  and 
if  vou  could  get  the  money  returned. 

New  York.  c.  J.  N. 

We  did  not  expect  to  get  the  $10  back, 
but  we  did  try  without  results.  The 
usual  purpose  of  membership  associa¬ 
tions  organized  by  promotors  is  the  col¬ 
lecting  of  fees  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro¬ 
moters.  This  concern  has  not  been  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  address  given. 

We  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Motorist  Corporation,  of  Virginia, 
018  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C., 
for  a  road  service,  paying  $12  down, 
the  remainder  of  $12.75  to  be  paid  in  90 
days.  The  agent  promised  that  the  com¬ 
pany  would  refund  the  $12  if  we  re¬ 
quested  it.  AVe  did  make  the  request 
but  they  have  not  sent  back  the  money. 
The  service  is  no  good  to  us  as  we  do  not 
travel  more  than  five  miles  from  home. 
l*o  you  think  there  is  any  way  to  get 
the  $12  back?  A.  F. 

Maryland. 

The  counsellor  of  the  company  prom¬ 
ised  us  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  this 
complaint.  That  would  mean  a  return 
of  the  $12  as  the  agent  promised.  For 
more  than  a  year  we  have  been  trying  to 
persuade  them  to  live  up  to  the  promise 
of  the  agent  and  their  promise  to  us, 
but  they  have  not  done  so,  and  we  are 
reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
A.  F.  has  lost  his  money. 

Thanks  a  lot  for  making  this  concern 
settle  up.  It  made  me  laugh  at  the  let¬ 
ter  they  sent  me  trying  so  hard  to  find  an 
excuse.  Anyhow  I  got  the  glasses. 

I  have  got  a  thousand  places  for  this 
dollar  but  I  am  sending  it  to  you  for 
three  years  for  the  paper.  No  difference 
what  I  am  working  at  when  The  R. 
N.-Y.  arrives  I  look  it  over.  T.  E.  n. 

Ohio. 

This  may  have  been  an  oversight  by 
the  company  but  their  delay  was  unwar¬ 
ranted.  They  settled  it  promptly  when 
we  brought  it  to  their  attention. 

Your  Publisher’s  Desk  has  given  me 
much  light  and  has  saved  me  from  a 
good  many  schemes  and  trick  salesmen. 

I  owe  it  to  myself  to  support  the  paper 
that  it  may  continue  to  serve  me. 

Connecticut.  p.  a.  j. 

This  is  good  logic  and  good  business. 
The  old  philosophers  held  that  the  first 
duty  of  an  art  is  to  perfect  itself,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  must  support  itself. 
There  are  papers  today  which  are  sub¬ 
sidized  for  particular  and  usually  self¬ 
ish  purposes  of  those  who  promote  them, 
but  the  paper  that  serves  the  public  can¬ 
not  exist  without  the  support  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  it  serves. 

It  means  a  lot  to  have  a  reliable  maga¬ 
zine  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  service  it 
gives  on  the  farm  both  for  pleasure  and 
business.  I  received  my  check  for  the 
furs  and  thank  you  for  the  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  you  took  on  my  behalf.  E.  N. 

New  York. 

This  was  one  of  the  easy  cases.  The 
firm  was  an  entirely  responsible  house. 
There  was  only  delay  for  which  satisfac¬ 
tory  explanation  was  furnished. 


About  four  months  ago  we  sold  our 
eggs  to  a  man  from  Passaic,  N.  .T.,  by 
name  of  A.  Parnis,  who  came  to  our 
place  and  collected  these  eggs  with  his 
truck,  representing  himself  as  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Butter.  Egg  and  Poultry  Co.,  of  176 
Monroe  St.,  Passaic,  N.  J.  AATe  even 
bought  eggs  from  our  neighbors  here  and 
shipped  this  man  as  many  as  55  cases  at 
the  time,  as  he  promised  us  a  premium  of 
2 14c.  His  checks  have  all  come  back  from 
the  bank  not  paid.  Mr.  Parnis  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  placed  under  bail  which  a 
bonding  company  put  up.  The  next  week 
Mr.  Parnis  failed  to  show  up  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  and  I  spoke  to  my  lawyer  who  ad¬ 
vised  me  that  we  should  wait  a  while  un¬ 
til  the  forfeiture  of  the  bail.  Later  Mr. 
Parnis  suddenly  dropped  dead  on  the 
streets  of  Passaic,  N.  J.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  you  can  do  for  me  in  this  case? 

New  Jersey.  d.  g.  av. 

If  Mr.  Parnis  left  an  estate  you  would 
have  a  good  claim  against  it.  Otherwise 
we  see  no  way  by  which  you  could  re¬ 
cover.  AATe  hope  our  friends  will  get  out 
of  the  way  of  shipping  their  products 
to  people  without  knowing  their  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  fact  that  a  dealer  offers 
more  than  the  market  price  should  ac¬ 
tually  be  a  warning  to  look  up  his  credit 
or  get  cash  in  advance.  A\re  do  not  like 
to  preach  on  this  subject  to  friends  who 
have  suffered  a  loss,  but  these  losses  dis¬ 
tress  us,  and  the  experience  serves  as  a 
timely  warning  to  others. 

There  was  a  man  around  selling  royal¬ 
ties  in  an  oil  company.  He  said  he  would 
call  again.  AATll  you  expose  this  racket? 
Your  Publisher’s  Desk  is  doing  a  won¬ 
derful  work  for  the  farmers,  saving  them 
hundreds  of  dollars  every  year.  More 
power  to  you  !  ir.  T.  w. 

New  York. 

The  oil  stock  promotion  rackets  vary. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  incorporated  com¬ 
pany  and  actually  an  oil  well,  usually  not 
paying  expenses.  Sometimes  it  has  a 
lease  on  oil  lands.  Other  times  only  an 
option  to  buy  the  lands.  Again  there 
may  be  nothing  but  some  circulars,  and 
printed  certificates.  In  any  case  there 
is  sure  to  be  an  abundant  supply  of  “hot 
air”  delivered  through  the  agency  of  an 
oily  tongue.  Of  course  the  purpose  of  it 
all  is  to  get  your  money  for  a  piece  of 
paper.  The  money  is  lost  the  moment 
you  part  with  it.  There  is  no  possible 
hope  of  ever  seeing  it  again  or  of  any 
profit  for  it. 

I  have  not  heard  from  the  Eastern 
States  Hay  &  Produce  Co.  since  I  asked 
you  to  help  me  get.  a  settlement  for  my 
hay.  Do  they  give  you  any  satisfactory 
answer?  They  have  bought  a  lot  of  hay 
around  here  and  occasionally  pay  a  man, 
and  some  of  the  men  asked  them  if  they 
or  their  buyers  had  paid  men  and  they 
said  they  had.  Is  there  not  something 
to  be  done  to  such  people?  Do  you 
think  I  should  sue  them?  b.  c. 

New  York. 

AA7e  have  received  no  reply  from  the 
Eastern  States  Hay  &  Produce  Co.,  and 
our  attorney  has  been  equally  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  He  advises  us  that  the  experience 
he  has  had  convinces  him  they  will  only 
pay  through  suit,  and  that  is  not  always 
successful.  A\Te  have  had  other  com¬ 
plaints  against  them. 


S.  Farmansky  &  Sons,  Inc.,  752  E. 
155th  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  have  suspended 
owing  about  $13,000  to  trade  and  auc¬ 
tion  houses.  They  made  an  offer  of  25 
cents  on  the  dollar  in  cash  within  two 
weeks,  but  this  was  not  accepted  by  the 
creditors  as  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
some  features  of  the  closing,  and  the 
firm  is  apt  to  go  into  bankruptcy.  It  is 
reported  that  the  firm  made  heavy  pur¬ 
chases  a  few  days  prior  to  closing,  and 
disposed  of  its  trucks  at  a  low  value, 
and  there  was  nothing  left  of  the  produce 
purchased  so  lavishly  and  no  record  of 
the  disposition  of  the  proceeds.  Later  we 
understood  a  voluntary  petition  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  was  filed  against  them  and  a  re¬ 
ceiver  has  been  requested. 


AVe  are  advised  that  temporary  re¬ 
ceivers  have  been  appointed  with  au¬ 
thority  to  continue  the  affairs  of  the  Le¬ 
high  Packing  Company,  Emans,  Pa.  The 
receiver  was  requested,  it  is  alleged,  by 
a  creditor  with  a  bill  for  $4,7S4. 


AVe  are  advised  that  ranch  of  the 
Commercial  Rabbit  Co.,  AA'est  Chester, 
Pa.,  has  been  definitely  closed.  AAr.  T. 
Darrach  was  president  and  AATlliam  B. 
Cochran,  vice-president.  The  latter 
claims  mismanagement  was  the  cause  of 
their  trouble. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 

to 

Join  the  Merchants  Mutual 
“Family”  of  Policyholders 

The  “mutual”  form  of  Automobile  Insurance 
is  definitely  proving  its  superiority  in  these 
times.  It  furnishes  farmers  and  motorists 
with  satisfactory  protection  AT  A  LOWER 
COST. 

In  spite  of  the  terrible  total  of  casualties  suf¬ 
fered  last  year  by  motorists  throughout  the 
U.  S.  A.,  we  are  glad  once  more  to  report 
a  favorable  record  made  by  the  Merchants 
Mutual.  Undoubtedly  due  to  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  policyholders. 

We  invite  readers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
to  join  our  policyholder  “family,”  and  thus 
share  in  our  Savings  and  Service. 

Ask  our  agent  for  our  rates  and  record  of 
growth  and  service  or  write  us  at  Buffalo. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Owen  B.  Augspurger,  President 
Security  Home  Office  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ADD  YOUR  INCOME 


USED  BY  THE 
l.S.GOVERNMENT 


WITTE  TILEE  SAW 


Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  into  blocks 
of  any  length.  Fast — does  the  work  of  10  men 
at  l-20th  of  cost.  Make  money  turning  tim¬ 
ber  into  cash.  Make  Ties-Cross  Arms-Fire- 
wood — Ready  Market.  One  man  cuts  15  to 
40  cords  a  day.  Powerful  All  Fuel  engine 
with  Sure  Fire  Waterproof  >  Troubleproof 
Magneto,  starts  easy  in  cold  weather  and  runs 
all  other  farm  machinery. 


NEARLY  A 
YEAR  TO  PAY 


Only  a  few  dollars  down  puts  this 
money-saving:,  money-making:  ma¬ 
chine  on  your  place  and  you  can 
take  nearly  a  year  to  pay  balance 
on  your  own  terms. 

FREE  Writ e^to day  forjny  Log  Saw  Book  and 


Easy  Payment  Plan--No  obligation. 


211S  Carson  St. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


WITTE 

ENGINE  WORKS 


6896  Oakland  Av. 
Kansas  City, Mo. 


“JAY  BEE 


Make  Feeds 
30%  to  50%  Farther 

Owners  Make  Up  to  $400  Mo.  and  More 
“JAY  BEE”  all-steel  Portable  Hammer  Mill  offers 
biggest  opportunity  for  making  real  money,  grind¬ 
ing  feed  on  farms.  Only  few  hundred  dollars  down 
payment  required.  Fastest,  finest,  cool,  uniform 
grinding  of  everything  grown.  Exceeds  other  mills 
in^roughage  grinding  200%  to  300%. 
Mount  on  any  truck.  Longestlife, low¬ 
est  operating  cost,  fewest 
frepairs.biggestnetprofit. 

Humdinger  and 
Cracker  J  ack 

mills  for  individ¬ 
ual  farm  grinding 
—  tractor  power. 


Write  for  free  literature  and  demonstration. 

h  B.  SEDBERRV,  Inc.  33  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


Only  $5°° 

Down  For  a 

3  H.P.  WITTE 

(Throttling  Governor) 

EASY  On  best 
TERMS  Engine  Built. 

Uses  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate  or  Natural  Gas, 
Removable  Die-Cast  Bearings,  Grease  Cup  Lubrication. 
Waterproof -Troubleproof  Magneto.  Easy  starting  device. 
Big  surplus  power  withlowestfuel  and  oil  expense.  Other 
sizes  and  styles.  1  y2  to  30  H.  P.  Also  Saws  and  Pumpers. 
Shipped  from  KansaB  City,  Mo. ,  or  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
on  Write  today  for  My  Big  Engine 

■T  IlCiZi  Book— No  Obligation. 


1210V  Carsoll  St. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


WITTE 

ENGINE  WORKS 


1896  Oakland  Av. 
Kansas  City, Mo. 


Delivered  price*  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


These  books  have  been  read  with  rke 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  AVe  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  AVater  Babies 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 

mimmiimimiimmmmiimmmmmii 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page- 


A  Milk  and  General  Utility 
Cooler 

The  picture  shows  the  Monroe  Junior 
Cold  Point  Cooler,  made  by  the  Monroe 
Refrigeration  Engineering  Co.,  of  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y.  This,  as  may  be  seen,  is  a 


Monroe  Milk  Cooler 

wood  tank,  equipped  with  refrigerating 
apparatus.  It  will  hold  three  cans  of 
milk  at  one  time,  cooling  it  to  45  degrees 
in  two  hours. 

When  not  cooling  milk,  it  may  be  used 
as  storage  for  butter,  vegetables,  eggs  and 
other  perishables.  Being  small,  only  34 
inches  high  and  35-inch  diameter,  it  is 
readily  moved  from  place  to  place. 


Coming'  Meetings  and  Shows 

Sept.  5-10. — X.  Y.  State  Fair,  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

Sept.  5-10. — X.  J.  State  Fair,  Trenton, 

N.  J. 

Sept.  5-10. — Rochester  Exposition,  Ro¬ 
chester,  X.  Y. 

Sept.  9-10.  —  Stamford  Horticultural 
Society,  Annual  Flower  Show,  Masonic 
Temple,  Stamford,  Conn.  Secretary,  W. 
T.  Cotta.  Xoroton,  Conn. 

Sept.  13-17. — Reading,  Pa.,  Fair. 

Sept.  13-17. — Mineola  Fair,  Mineola, 
Long  Island,  X.  Y. 

Sept.  1S-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Chas.  A.  Xash,  292  Worthington 
St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  20-24. — Allentown,  Pa.,  Fair. 

Oct.  4-8. — York,  Pa.,  Fair. 

Nov.  10-25. — Annual  session,  Xational 
Grange,  Winston-Salem,  X.  C. 

Xov.  28-Dee.  3.  —  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Fanciers’  Poultry  Show.  E.  G.  Jones, 
Secretary,  Box  472,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 


Pompon  Dahlias 

In  the  great  rage  for  size  above  every¬ 
thing  else,  have  we  not  badly  neglected 
many  good  things  in  the  plant  lines? 
This  is  brought  to  mind,  and  rather  for¬ 
cibly,  by  looking  over  a  lot  of  fine  flowers 
of  the  pompon  or  dwarf  decorative  Dahl¬ 
ias,  and  noticing  their  adaptability  for 
use  where  the  large  giant  sorts  are  not 
well  adapted.  Thus  the  pompons  can  be 
used  in  decorative  work  and  in  some 
floral  designs  where  the  large  sorts  are 
out  of  the  question.  Then  again  they 
keep  better  after  being  cut  and  are  less 
liable  to  injury  by  handling  or  shipping 
and  take  so  much  less  room  in  the  garden 
or  conservatory. 

I  have  always  thought  that  they  should 
be  grown  in  pots  much  more  than  they 
are,  as  not  only  can  the  plants  be  grown 
more  substantial  but  they  can  be  brought 
into  flower  so  much  earlier.  The  varie¬ 
ties  now  in  use  offer  a  wide  range  of 
color,  and  rhe  compact  habit  of  growth 
of  most  of  them  renders  them  particularly 
adapted  to  small  gardens  and  grounds. 

H.  W.  HALES. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife's  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 
H.  T.  OLSEN,  1?  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  —  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ideal  Location  for  Motorists 


Large,  comfortable,  liome-like  rooms.  Quiet 
and  restful  surroundings.  Famous  for  un¬ 
assuming  service  and  excellent  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  -  $2.00  up 

Rooms  with  private  bath  •  -  $2.50  up 

Suites  for  3  or  4  persons  *  *  $5.00  up 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  A  Cole  li  power  works  uireetly 
from  an  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant.  In  use 
over  three  years.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Live  young  man  of  good  habits, 
faithful  and  trusty,  that  loves  the  farm,  in¬ 
terested  in  dairying  and  poultry,  for  general 
farming;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4332,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHITE  PROTESTANT  woman,  housework, 
waiting  on  table,  Long  Island  country  estate; 
wages  $50:  some  laundry.  ADVERTISER  4309, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  with  no  de¬ 
pendents,  familiar  with  country  life  and  chil¬ 
dren;  Protestant,  good  cook;  state  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  expected  and  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4372,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSERYMAN,  SMALL  fruit,  experienced,  no 
family,  on  shares;  reference  required;  middle- 
aged  preferred;  for  Adirondaeks  section.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4379,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm, 
age  25  to  45,  with  small  family;  must  be 
good  milker,  have  driver’s  license  and  a  fair 
education:  wages  $65,  cottage,  milk,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  three-time  milking  in  Hol¬ 
stein  herd ;  must  have  had  some  previous  ex¬ 
perience,  also  be  neat,  clean  and  conscientious; 
personal  interview  requested.  Apply  JOS.  O. 
CONBY,  Hulmeville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  wants  work;  thor¬ 
ough,  all  around  experience;  first-class  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  4188,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  with  family  wants  steady 
position,  gamekeeper  or  caretaker;  good  ref¬ 
erence;  back  areas  no  objection.  ADVERTISER 
4200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT-GROWER,  PRACTICAL,  technical,  20 
years’  sound  experience,  married,  family,  col¬ 
lege  graduate;  open  to  consider  proposition  be¬ 
fore  Winter.  ADVERTISER  4244,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager  or  herdsman,  Da¬ 
nish.  married,  desires  position  on  high-class 
dairy  farm.  Guernsey  or  Jersey  preferred;  pres¬ 
ent  position  11!4  years;  can  furnish  best  refer¬ 
ences:  life  experience;  A.  It.  work  a  specialty. 
ADVERTISER  4341,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  "WIFE,  Germans,  forties,  experienced, 
cook,  chamber,  laundry  work,  useful  house¬ 
man,  local  chauffeur,  wish  take  care  friendly, 
quiet-living  elderly  family,  real  country,  year 
round:  please  state  wages;  good  home.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4347,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSE  PAINTING,  interior  decorating  done 
by  day,  contract  or  steady:  fine  recommenda¬ 
tions.  JOHN  TIMMER,  Darlington  Ave.,  Ram¬ 
sey,  N.  J. 


MAN,  SINGLE,  Protestant,  who  likes  work 
and  tools,  for  growing  things  and  helping  to 
maintain  a  permanent  home.  ADVERTISER 
4362.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN.  31.  STRONG,  experienced  book¬ 
keeper,  salesman,  willing  worker;  do  any¬ 
thing;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  4303,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN.  MARRIED,  wants  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate.  ADVERTISER  4305,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  in  rural  school  by  experi¬ 
enced  teacher;  good  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4307,  care.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED* — After  September  10  position  by 
month,  by  man  of  45,  sober,  reliable,  honest, 
experienced  in  poultry,  tractor  operation,  farm 
mechanic,  truck-growing,  golf  course  work  and 
orchard  work;  no  milker.  FRANK  SWAIN, 
Clarkhurst,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


RELIABLE,  EXPERIENCED  single  man  desires 
position  on  farm;  reference.  ADVERTISER 
4371,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  SINGLE,  thoroughly  understands 
flowers,  vegetables,  shrubs,  pruning,  livestock; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  4373,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EMPLOYED,  has  experience 
in  all  branches,  bookkeeping;  honor  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  character.  DeWITT  MOSEY,  Med¬ 
ford,  N.  J. 


MAN  “WITH  some  experience  is  looking  for 
position  on  poultry  farm;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4375,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  —  Man,  gardener,  experience  all 
branches  gardening,  farming;  wife  good  cook, 
housekeeper;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  4377, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  PRACTICAL  farm  manager, 
Holland-American.  middle-aged,  no  children; 
A-l  references,  including  bank  references  with 
years  experience  managing  gentlemen’s  estates, 
is  open  for  proposition  either  as  manager,  or 
to  operate  stocked  and  equipped  farm  on  own 
responsibility;  prefer  small  or  moderate-size 
farm.  L.  BOL,  North  Shakers  Farm,  Loudon- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  work,  any  type,  State  school 
graduate.  ADVERTISER  43S0,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  man  wants  steady 
farm  work,  low  wages,  references.  M.  E. 
STEARNS,  Claremont,  N.  H. 


WORKING  POULTRY  manager,  single,  middle- 
aged,  lifetime  experience  with  purebred  poul¬ 
try  all  branches,  also  experience  with  pheas¬ 
ants  and  wild  game;  excellent  executive  ability; 
can  construct  new  plant;  capable  to  take 
charge  of  any  private  or  commercial  plant; 
open  October  1.  ADVERTISER  4383,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  or  poultryman.  on 
private  estate;  best  of  reference.  BOX  7, 
Jericho,  N.  Y. 


FARM-HAND  WANTS  job.  dairy  and  poultry 
experience,  caretaker;  reference;  space  for 
car.  GEO.  MARSH,  218  Greenwich  Ave., 
Goshen,  N.  Y. 


HANDYMAN,  SINGLE,  desires  position;  fa¬ 
miliar  with  gas.engines  and  power  plants;  good 
references;  modest  salary.  J.  CLARK,  36  In¬ 
graham  PI.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  COLLEGE  graduate,  married, 
10  years’  experience,  desires  better  position; 
expert  breeder;  prefer  plant  doing  R.  O.  P. 
breeding.  ADVERTISER  4397,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  in  rural  or  grade  school; 

references.  KATHERINE  A.  WYANT.  Mid¬ 
dletown,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  all-round  or  dairy,  good  milker, 
drive  ear.  willing  worker.  Address  P.  U., 
323  W.  100th  St.,  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man,  no  children,  wants 
position  on  farm  or  estate,  handy  with  tools 
and  mechanics;  best  references:  will  consider 
anything,  go  any  place.  ADVERTISER  4396, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-CARETAKER,  experienced  land¬ 
scaping,  wild,  domestic  and  pet  stock;  poul¬ 
try,  repairs  and  painting;  middle-aged,  small 
family;  real  reference;  new  idea  for  road-stand. 
Address  163-09  15th  Ave.,  Wliitestone,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  POULTRY  farm  general  manager, 
English,  family:  can  develop,  reorganize,  op¬ 
erate  economically;  dependable;  investigate. 
J.  E.  PLACE,  Star  Route,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


YOUNG  DANE,  23,  single,  citizen,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretaker,  good  milker,  teamster,  gen¬ 
eral  farm  hand;  no  cigarettes  or  booze;  furnish 
best  references;  please  state  wages.  K.  N., 
care  Hans  Krogh,  130  Smith  Street,  Perth  Am¬ 
boy,  N.  J. 


SWISS,  MIDDLE-AGED  man,  good  milker,  ex¬ 
perienced  of  dairy  farm  of  September  1. 
ALBERT  NIEDERER,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  AS  HIGH-CLASS  herdsman  on  large 
farm  or  gentleman's  estate;  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  making  grade  A  milk;  world’s  record;  also 
A.  R.  records;  nearly  1,000  lbs.  butterfat;  give 
details  of  proposition,  salary;  married.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4393,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  with  the  experi¬ 
ence,  energy  and  executive  ability  to  handle 
any  agricultural  enterprise,  open  for  engage¬ 
ment;  40  years  of  age,  married,  no  family,  ef¬ 
ficient,  economical,  dependable,  up  to  date  and 
a  hustler.  ADVERTISER  4392,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  WITH  wife  and  child,  Hollander,  wants 
work  on  dairy  or  truck  farm;  experienced  dry- 
hand  milker  or  planter;  references.  JOHAN 
MOES,  Box  84,  Great  Meadows,  N.  J. 

FIRST-CLASS  HERDSMAN,  married,  years  of 
experience  in  feeding,  breeding,  butter-mak¬ 
ing,  grade  A  milk  production,  general  farming 
experience;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
4391,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  desires  a  rural 
school  for  September;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  43S9,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMERS  wish  to  work  large, 
well-equipped  dairy  and  general  farm  on 
shares.  ADVERTISER  4388,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  single,  desires  position  on  es¬ 
tate;  experienced  care  of  gardens  and  live¬ 
stock;  willing  to  milk:  drives  car;  references; 
modest  salary.  ADVERTISER  4387,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Housekeeper,  capable, 
American  woman,  son  12;  moderate  wage. 
LEA  FOSTER,  312  Second  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  work  on  farm  or  care¬ 
taker:  experienced.  ENGELIIART,  92  Cedar 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Work  on  farms  by  young,  single 
men  of  good  habits;  inexperienced  in  farm 
work,  but  strong  and  willing;  room,  board  and 
small  monthly  wage.  EMERGENCY  WORK 
BUREAU.  200  North  Avenue,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 


AMERICAN,  FIFTY-TWO,  work  with  test 
cows,  calf -raising,  herdsman,  with  Guernseys; 
twenty  years  with  Guernseys,  four  world’s  rec¬ 
ords,  twelve  class  leaders;  no  liquor,  reliable; 
open  immediately  or  October  1.  ADVERTISER 
4385,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  HERDSMAN,  single,  open  for 
position  September  15;  years  experience  in 
feeding,  breeding,  calf-raising,  veterinary  work, 
certified  milk  production;  first-class  references 
as  to  ability  and  character.  ADVERTISER 
4322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  NO  LONGER  young,  wishes  board 
and  room  for  services;  understands  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  post  office  duties.  Address  ADVERTISER 
4364,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


80-ACRE  POULTRY  farm  and  hatchery  for 
sale:  established  20  years;  Southeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  large  chick  trade.  ADVERTISER 
4338,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 3-room  cottage  on  plot  75x200. 
J.  B.  COOPER,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


RAHWAY,  N.  J. — Forty-acre  farm,  rent  sixty 
dollars  to  reliable  party;  dairy  and  poultry 
farm;  good  road  and  markets.  T.  R.  EVANS, 
8  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Lease  or  buy,  clean  power  fruit 
press,  also  building  suitable  cider  mill,  apple 
section;  write  capacity,  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4306,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  next  April  150-acre  dairy  farm, 
modern  12-room  house,  3-story  barn,  garage, 
chicken  house;  near  Carmel,  New  York;  $55 
monthly  first  year;  must  arrange  lease  now. 
ADVERTISER  4308,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  State-road  frontage, 
suitable  for  roadstand :  give  price,  terms.  AL¬ 
LEN,  233  North  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1  lots  at  Valley  Stream  for  half 
price;  owner.  ADVERTISER  4370,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCELLENT  40-COAV  dairy  farm,  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.,  easily  operated,  slightly  roll¬ 
ing  fields;  80  acres  tillable  adapted  for  Alfalfa, 
120  acres  excellent  pastures,  29  acres  woodland, 
2  houses,  running  water;  40-cow  stable;  build¬ 
ings  good  condition;  2  miles  to  village  with 
schools,  stores,  hotel,  near  large  lake,  V2  mile 
to  cement  road;  price  $9,000,  easy  terms;  cat¬ 
alogue  on  request.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


MAN,  WITH  family,  wants  to  rent  small  place 
November  1,  improvements  not  necessary, 
house  must  be  liveable.  ADVERTISER  4395, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OREGON  FARM  for  sale,  five-room  house, 
barn,  46  acres,  8  cleared,  productive  soil,  good 
climate,  chance  to  work  in  lumber  mill:  $1,600, 
$770  cash.  Inquire  MARTIN  BERTOGG,  Rt.  1, 
Goble,  Ore. 


SALE — 20-acre  poultry  farm,  stock,  crops,  im¬ 
plements,  fruit,  wood,  water;  $3,500.  F. 
HEILMAN,  R.  1,  nightstown,  N.  J. 


15-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  new  6-room  bunga¬ 
low,  all  improvements,  with  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment;  price  $8,000,  cash  needed  $4,000;  more 
land  available  if  wanted;  lower  price  if  cash. 
C.  II.  RnEIN,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  A  farm  with  stock  and  tools  to 
run  on  shares.  JOHN  WIEGAItDS,  Box  282, 
High  Bridge,  N.  J. 


FARMER  WITH  stock  desires  to  rent  20-50 
acre  farm  within  70  miles  of  New  York  City, 
option  to  buy  cheap.  ADVERTISER  4378,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


180  ACRES,  Good  dairy  farm,  well  watered, 
two  houses,  two  barns,  60  acres  valuable 
timber;  good  fruit  and  fertile  tillable  soil. 
ADVERTISER  4381,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  about  20  acres,  on  State  high¬ 
way  Route  6W  or  17,  also  routes  5  and  3 
N.  II.,  125  to  140  miles  New  York  City,  near 
stream  or  lake.  ADVERTISER  4382,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


175-ACRE  FARM,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. ;  9- 
room  dwelling,  basement  barn  for  35  head, 
other  buildings:  15  cows,  team,  farm  tools; 
$4,000,  $1,000  down.  ADVERTISER  4374,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Small  acreage  and  house  near 
Yonkers;  please  give  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4394,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  RENT  to  responsible  party  for  immediate 
possession,  a  15-acre  modern  poultry  farm, 
fully  equipped;  also  good  trucking;  Long  Is¬ 
land:  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  4386,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 250  acres  wild  land,  Southern  Ver¬ 
mont,  well  wooded.  $10  per  acre.  GEO.  COL¬ 
LINS,  South  Londonderry,  Vt. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy, 
large  dairy  farm  with  stock  and  equipment; 
good  references;  prefer  Northern  New  York. 
Vermont  or  New  Hampshire;  electricity  es¬ 
sential.  D.  C.  BURROW,  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  TO  BUY  or  rent,  poultry  farm,  5-10 
acres,  Hudson  Valley;  small  house;  reason¬ 
able.  BOTSFORD,  79  E.  Gouveneur  Ave., 
Rutherford,  N.  J. 


Country  Board 

LOVELY  FARM  home,  improvements,  home 
cooking,  $10.  BOX  213,  Jeffersonville,  Sull. 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — A  home  for  orphan  boy  in  teens  who 
is  anxious  to  be  in  the  country.  ROOM  70, 
105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

AVANTED  TO  BOARD  semi-invalid  or  elderly 
person,  country.  ADVERTISER  4376,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Children  boarders  in  country  home, 
school  accommodations.  ADVERTISER  4384, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PERMANENT  HOME  for  aged  people,  S25 
monthly.  ROSE  ANNA  FARM,  Marlow, 

N.  H. 

LICENSED  HOME  for  elderly  people,  twenty- 
five  dollars  monthly.  IDA  BACKUS,  Rens¬ 
selaer  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  AVIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

NEAV  CROP  honey,  our  fancy  white,  $4.50  per 
60-lb.  can;  two  cans,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS, 
Marietta,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY,  5  lbs.  clover  $1,  10  $1.75, 

postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  MATTASON, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 

FINE  HONEY,  new  clover-basswood  or  clover, 
60-lb.  can,  here,  $4.20,  buckwheat  $3.60;  10- 
lb.  pail,  within  third  zone,  $1.65,  buckwheat 
$1.50.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails  postpaid  third  zone, 
clover,  pail,  90  cts;  two,  $1.70;  four,  $3; 
mixed,  pail,  70  cts;  two,  $1.30;  four,  $2.30, 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

HOG  MANURE,  delivered  reasonable.  HENRY 
HENKEL  &  SONS,  Seeaucus,  N.  J. 


CIDER  PRESS,  power,  hydraulic,  in  good  or¬ 
der,  suitable  for  roadside  stands.  F.  T. 
PALMER,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 85  40-quart  milk  cans,  used  in  my 
dairy;  price  85c  a  can  at  my  place.  MAX 
FINK,  1137  Paterson  Plank  Road,  Seeaucus, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — A  large  quantity  of  second-cutting 
Alfalfa,  preferably  in  New  York  State;  could 
use  as  soon  as  baled.  HARRY  HARTFORD, 
Goldens  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  each  week  to  buy  and  sell  farm 
property,  personal  services,  farm  products 
and  other  articles  of  value.  If  you  have 
anything  to  offer  these  readers  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  pay  you  to  run  a  little  advertisement 
in  these  columns  under  the  proper  classi¬ 
fication.  Your  announcement  will  be  car¬ 
ried  into  more  than  250,000  country  homes. 
Many  readers  report  remarkable  results 
from  these  small’  classified  advertisements. 
The  cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  Thursday  morning 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  following  week’s 
issue.  Reference  required  from  all  new 
advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

The  Grange  States  of  the  South  and 
West  seem  to  have  led  the  country  in 
the  organization  of  new  Granges  for  the 
last  quarter,  which  ended  June  30.  Sec¬ 
retary  Caton  of  the.  National  Grange  is 
much  encouraged  by  the  excellent  show¬ 
ing  made,  and  here  is  his  statement  for 
the  quarter :  New  Subordinate  Granges 
organized  in  North  Carolina,  36;  Cali¬ 
fornia.  11;  Idaho,  11;  South  Carolina, 
10;  Oregon,  7 ;  Indiana,  Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin,  five  each ; 
Ohio,  four ;  Illinois,  Kansas,  Virginia 
and  Washington,  three  each ;  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Maryland  and  Oklahoma,  one  each ; 
a  total  of  114. 

In  the  Juvenile  field  the  new  Granges 
organized  during  the  quarter  were :  Ohio, 
16;  New  York.  10;  Washington,  5;  New 
Jersey,  3 ;  Illinois,  Massachusetts  and 
Oregon,  two  each ;  Idaho,  Kansas  and 
N  ew  Hampshire,  one  each ;  total  45. 

In  length  of  Grange  membership, 
Dwight  II.  Pierson,  of  Genesee  County, 
N.  Y'.,  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  New  York 
State  and  of  the  country.  He  joined  the 
order  more  than  60  years  ago  and  was 
recently  honered  with  a  Golden  Sheaf 
Certifiicate  by  the  National  Grange.  Mr. 
Pierson  is  S7  years  of  age.  Five  other 
Genesee  veterans  were  also  awarded 
Golden  Sheaf  Certificates  at  the  same 
time  as  Mr.  Pierson.  They  were :  Miss 
Frances  Brodie,  76;  Mrs.  Emily  C.  Gris¬ 
wold.  79;  John  McPherson,  Jr.,  72; 
Miss  Hattie  Keed,  71 ;  Mrs.  Olive  S. 
Dean.  72.  The  presentation  of  the  cer¬ 
tificates  was  made  at  a  session  of  the 
Genesee  Pomona  Grange.  The  county 
has  also  another  member  entitled  to  a 
Golden  Sheaf  Certificate,  Adolph  Ban¬ 
nister.  The  veterans  honored  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  following  Granges:  Oatka 
Falls  No.  394,  Bethany  No.  748  and 
Stafford  No.  418. 

Middlefield  Grange  No.  63,  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  recently  dedicated  a  15-ton  boulder, 
with  bronze  tablet  thereon  containing  the 
names  of  five  Middlefield  veterans  of  the 
World  War  whose  lives  were  sacrificed 
for  liberty.  The  monument  was  placed 
on  the  lawn  of  the  public  school,  and 
the  dedicatory  address  was  delivered  by 
Charles  M.  Gardner  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
editor  of  the  National  Grange  Monthly 
and  the  High  Priest  of  Demeter  in  the 
National  Grange.  State  Master  and 
Mrs.  Louis  G.  Tolies,  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Grange,  were  guests  of  honor. 

State  Secretary  Frank  J.  Riley,  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  reports  that 
3.189  Silver  Star  Certificates  had  been 
awarded  in  New  York  State  up  to  the 
time  of  holding  the  June  Pomonas.  Many 
more  certificates  were  awarded  at  the 
various  Pomona  sessions.  Monroe  Coun¬ 
ty  heads  the  list,  that  county  having  be¬ 
stowed  certificates  upon  458  members. 
The  complete  list  follows  by  counties: 
Allegany,  7 ;  Cattaraugus,  52 ;  Cayuga, 
20;  Chautauqua.  186;  Chemung,  10; 
Clinton.  93 ;  Columbia,  206 ;  Cortland, 
47 :  Dutchess,  64 ;  Essex,  4 ;  Genesee, 
249;  Herkimer,  15;  Jefferson,  53;  Lewis, 
26  :  Livingston,  64  ;  Monroe,  458  ;  Mont¬ 
gomery,  1 :  Oneida,  39  :  Onondaga,  235  ; 
Ontario,  151;  Orange,  98;  Orleans,  16; 
Oswego,  111 ;  Otsego,  7 ;  Putnam,  41 ; 
Rensselaer,  25 ;  Seneca,  157 ;  Steuben, 
63 ;  St.  Lawrence,  173 ;  Tompkins,  56 ; 
Ulster,  85;  Washington,  89;  Wayne, 
287 ;  Yates,  1 ;  total,  3,189  members  of 
25  years  service  in  the  order  who  have 
been  thus  honored. 

Silver  Star  Certificates  are  issued 
quarterly  from  State  Secretary  Riley’s 
office,  and  are  sent  to  the  county  depu¬ 
ties  to  be  distributed  to  the  various  Po¬ 
monas  or  to  the  Subordinate  Granges,  as 
desired.  Another  batch  of  certificates 
was  mailed  by  Sercetary  Riley  on  Au¬ 
gust  20.  Golden  Sheaf  Certificates  are 
forwarded  from  the  office  of  National 
Grange  Secretary  Harry  A.  Caton.  Ap¬ 
plications  for  these  should  be  sent  to  the 
State  Secretary,  who,  after  making  a 
record  of  them,  sends  them  on  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Caton.  Secretary  Riley  has  135 
applications  for  Golden  Sheaf  Certifi¬ 
cates  recorded  in  his  office. 


Various  School  Questions 

I  wish  to  know  whether  school  trus¬ 
tee  is  to  turn  State  money  that  is  al¬ 
lowed  over  to  collector  and  if  said  col¬ 
lector  receives  any  fee  from  this  money 
received  from  State.  Has  a  property- 
owner  residing  in  one  school  district  the 
right  to  send  his  children  to  a  school  in 
a  nearby  larger  town,  as  if  such  is  the 
case  there  is  really  no  need  of  having 
school  districts.  A.  F.  s. 

If  your  district  collector  is  also  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  district  the  State  aid  funds 
should  be  turned  over  to  him.  This  is 
also  the  usual  custom  where  the  collector 
is  not  an  official  treasurer.  The  collec¬ 
tor  receives  no  fees  from  any  of  the 
State  money  handled,  and  pays  it  out 
only  upon  an  order  from  the  trustee. 

A  resident  in  one  district  can  send  his 
children  into  another  district  for  instruc¬ 
tion  provided  he  has  made  an  agreement 
and  has  received  the  consent  of  the  trustee 
or  board  of  education  in  the  other  dis¬ 
trict.  However,  should  these  children  be 
in  the  first  eight  grades  only,  the  district 
in  which  they  reside  is  not  compelled  to 
pay  any  tuition  for  them  to  the  other 
district.  In  the  case  of  academic  or 
high  school  pupils  the  former  district,  if 
it  has  no  high  school,  will  have  to  pay  an 
extra  charge  for  tuition  for  its  high 
school  scholars  provided  they  attend  the 
designated  high  school  should  there  be  an 
extra  charge  above  what  the  State  pays 
for  such  tuition.  a.  i>.  ostrander. 


Your  HERD  was 


One  mouth  to  feed  —  One  cow  to 
milk  —  How  Simple! 

But  the  dairy  business  is  not  built  that  way.  You  can’t 
treat  your  entire  herd  as  one  big  unit.  Each  cotv  must 
he  handled  as  a  separate  individual — she  must  be 
fed  according  to  her  milk  production  and  required  to 
stand  on  her  own  in  so  far  as  profit  is  concerned.  In 
almost  every  herd  there  are  some  cows  that  are  not 
producing  at  a  profit — these  cows  are  costing  their 
owners  money.  They  require  the  same  time  and 
labor  as  good  cou-s  anti  are  only  helpiny  to  create 
a  surplus  of  milh  on  the  marhet. 

Under  present  conditions  it  is  important  that  every 
non-profit  cow  be  eliminated.  The  best  way  in  the  world 
to  get  rid  of  surplus  milk  is  to  weed  out  those  low  pro¬ 
ducing  cows.  After  that  is  done  then  feed  your  good 
cotvs  the  best  ration  you  can  buy . 

Regardless  of  milk  prices,  a  yootl  cotv  will  produce 
more  profit  on  JLarro  than  she  will  on  any  other 
ration.  Larro  plays  square  with  the  cows  at  each  feeding 
because  it  is  always  the  same —always  uniform. 

It’s  no  child’s  play — this  dairy  business,  but  with  good 
cows  and  Larro  in  the  barn  it  is  surprisingly  more 
simple  and  a  lot  more  profitable. 

Send  for  our  bulletin  “ The  Business  of  Dairying ” 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 

POULTRY,  HOGS,  DAIRY 

Larro  Family  Flour,  best  for  Bread,  Biscuits,  Cakes  and  Pies 
THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


REDUCE 
BOG  SPAVINS 

While  Horse  Works 


D 

Old  reliable  Absorbine — 
^ never  blisters  or  causes 
lay-ups — yet  is  so  effec¬ 
tive  it  quickly  helps  reduce  bog  spavins, 
wind  puffs,  swellings — relieves  strains, 
sprains — and  horse  works  right  through 
treatments.  Healing  antiseptic  aid  for 
open  cuts,  sores,  boils,  galls.  Economical. 
Little  goes  far.  Large  bottle,  $2.50.  All 
druggists’.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  S88  Ly¬ 
man  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


A  FRAME  *10' 

AS  L  O  W  AS  w 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordsou 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 


P  I  C  f  \  M  Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 
laUlwVli  acid,  odorless,  indistructible.  15  year 
life.  Guaranteed.  150  ampere  cell,  $1.90.  Other  sizes. 
Generating  Plant  Bargains.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.Hawl«ySmUhCo.,45  Washington  A  vs.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


CORN 


Harvester  self-gathering.  Complete 
with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Only  $25. 
Free  literature,  testimonials,  pictures 
of  harvester.  PROCES8  CO.  Ssltna,  Kamsi 


can  own 


ECONOMY 

PORTABLE 


a  Craine- built 
Silo! 


Craine  offers  a  type  of  silo  for  every 
farm  and  purse.  There’s  one  for  you  at 
a  price  that  cooperates—  to  reduce  milk 
production  costs— turn  more  of  those 
milk  checks  into  profits.  Pay  for  it  as  it 
pays  you !  Send  for  big  free  catalog, 
comparing  all  types,  and 


New  Low  Prices  ! 


Every  Craine-built  Silo  is  the  utmost  in 
value  today.  A  thoroughly  dependable 
silo— backed  by  31  years’  experience. 
Get  busy  now,  while  prices  are  to  your 
advantage. 

Send  postcard  or  letter  today  for 
free  catalog  and  new  low  prices. 

CRAINE,  inc. 

121  Adams  St.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


NEMA 

WORM 

CAPSULES 

(TETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.  T.I 


FOR  SHEEP 


KILL  LARGE  ROUNDWORMS* 
HOOKWORMS*  STOMACH  WORMS 
IN  HOGS  and  Other  LIVESTOCK 
-STOMACH  WORMS  IN  SHEEP 


Safe,  easy  to  give,  assuring  exact  dosage 
— Nema  Capsules  do  a  thorough  job 
without  causing  ill  drug  effects. 


Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


-REE 


Send  for  Illustrated  Worm 

letins  No.  650  and 
Practical  —  Scientific 


Animal  Industry  Dept,  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


CIDER 


PressesJG  raters,  Screens. 
Pumps,  Hacks,  Cloths,  Roadside 
Mills,  Supplies.  Catalog1  K  Free. 

Palmer  Bros.,  Cos  Cob, Conn. 


Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  25c. 

FOR  SALE  BY 
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Fifty  Years  at  the  Geneva  Experiment 

Station 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 

When  the  New  York  Stale  Horticultural  Society 
met  l’or  its  Summer  meeting  at  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  July  29,  it  com¬ 
memorated  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Station.  And,  while  the  tour  of  the  Station 
grounds,  and  an  inspection  of  the  various  lines  of 
work  under  way  were  meant  to  he  the  important 
considerations,  yet  they  were  overshadowed  by  the 
thoughts  of  the  founding  of  the  Station  and  the 
story  of  its  50  years  of  work  upon  the  “farm  relief” 
program  entrusted  to  it  by  the  Legislature  of  1S82. 

This  State-supported  agency  to  help  the  farmers 
of  New  York  help  themselves  by  supplying  them 
with  a  scientific  foundation  upon  which  to  base 
their  farm  operations,  began  its  work  on  a  farm  of 
100  acres  purchased  by  the  State  on  the  outskirts 
of  Geneva,  in  Ontario  County.  Jf  included  a  man¬ 
sion  house  and  the  usual  farm  buildings.  On  March 
3,  1882,  Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant,  farmer,  botanist, 
physician  and  author,  took  possession  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  the  first  Director.  Associated 
with  him  were  three  other  scientists,  each  of  whom 
was  to  achieve  recognition  as  an  outstanding  leader 
in  his  chosen  field,  namely,  Henry  II.  Wing  in  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry,  8.  Moulton  Babcock  in  chemistry, 
and  Emmett  S.  Goff  in  horticulture.  To  this  list  of 
names  high  in  the  annals  of  agricultural  research 
should  be  added  those  of  L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  W.  IT. 
Jordan,  C.  8.  Plumb,  J.  C.  Arthur,  E.  F.  Ladd  and 
8.  A.  Beach,  to  mention  only  a  few  who  have  played 
important  roles  in  the  early  development  of  the 
Station. 

No  one  had  much  of  an  idea  as  to  just  what  an 
experiment  station  should  do,  but  Dr.  Sturtevant 
had  l>een  selected  for  the  post  of  Director,  partly 
because  of  his  recognized  scientific  training  and 
ability,  and  partly  because  he  had  been  conducting 
many  interesting  experiments  on  his  own  farm  in 
Massachusetts.  For  several  years,  also,  agricul¬ 
tural  research  institutions  had  been  operating  at 
various  points  in  Europe,  until  by  1882  five  similar 
institutions  had  been  set  up  in  this  country.  It  was 
not  long,  therefore,  until  Dr.  Sturtevant  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  were  embarked  upon  a  research  program 
that  has  expanded  with  the  years  until  it  embraces 
some  200  major  lines  of  investigation,  each  with 
many  ramifications. 

The  full  record  of  the  Station’s  researches  will 
be  found  in  its  printed  bulletins  and  reports.  In 
their  pages  are  recorded  high  lights  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  farming  and  of  farm  industries  during  the 
past  half  century  which  stand  out  in  bold  relief 
in  a  contemplation  of  the  Station’s  part  in  the  ad¬ 
vances  that  have  been  made  during  the  last  50 
vears. 

Glance  first  at -the  dairy  industry,  an  enterprise 
that  touches  every  individual  in  the  State,  either 
as  a  producer  or  a  consumer  of  milk  and  its  piod- 
u'cts.  What  has  the  State  Experiment  Station  done 
for  dairying?  For  one  thing,  Dr.  Babcock  began 
work  at'  Geneva  on  the  test  for  fat  in  milk  and 
cream  that  bears  his  name.  Later  he  moved  to 
Wisconsin  where  he  perfected  and  introduced  the 
method.  It  remained  for  a  Station  chemist,  Dr. 
L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  however,  to  interpret  the  Bab¬ 
cock  test  in  terms  of  the  New  York  dairy  farmer, 
and  to  show  by  his  experiments  with  a  half  dozen 
different  dairy 'breeds  that  in  fairness  to  the  dairy¬ 
men,  milk  should  be  purchased  on  the  basis  of  its 
far  content  rather  than  as  “just  milk.”  A  clever 
statistician  could  readily  show  a  handsome  figure 
representing  the  revenue  that  has  flowed  into  the 
hands  of  New  York  dairy  farmers  as  a  consequence 
of  this  one  contribution  by  Dr.  Van  Slyke. 

But  to  come  closer  home  to  t Lose  of  us  who  use 
milk  in  our  daily  diet,  the  Station  bacteriologists 
have  gone  a  step  further  and  have  shown  by  their 
researches  that  in  addition  to  the  dairy  farmer  sell¬ 
ing  his  product  on  the  basis  of  its  fat  content  he 
should  also  be  rewarded  in  accordance  with  the 
sanitary  quality  of  his  milk.  In  other  words  the 
cleaner  and  richer  the  milk,  the  greater  should  be 
the  compensation  to  the  dairyman.  And  this  is  why 
milk  is  graded  as  “Certified,”  “Grade  A,”  “Grade 
B,”  and  so  on.  Some  years  ago  there  was  developed 
at  the  Station  what  is  known  as  the  direct  micro¬ 
scopic  method  for  counting  bacteria,  a  rapid  and 
accurate  procedure  for  grading  milk  and  cream  on 
the  basis  of  its  bacterial  content.  During  the  past 
year  considerably  over  a  million  samples  of  milk 
were  examined  by  this  method  in  public  health 
laboratories  and  in  milk  plants,  and  those  farmers 
who  produced  high-grade  milk  as  shown  by  this  test 
are  rewarded  with  a  larger  milk  check. 

Much  of  the  pioneer  work  in  the  chemistry  of 
cheese  and  milk  done  in  this  country  was  performed 
in  the  chemical  laboratories  of  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Then,  too,  Station  dairy  specialists 
have  shed  light  on  many  very  practical  problems  of 
the  dairy  farm,  notably  with  respect  to  such  ap¬ 
parently  simple  things  as  the  straining  and  cooling 
of  milk.  From  this  it  was  but  a  step  to  undertake 
the  study  of  the  factors  that  affect  the  whipping  of 
cream,  the  creaming  of  milk,  and  the  amount  of 
cream  on  the  milk  bottle  in  the  morning.  A  revolu¬ 
tionary  process  of  making  cream  cheese  has  been 
introduced,  and  difficulties  encountered  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ice  cream,  dry  skim-milk,  and  other 
dairy  products  have  been  brought  to  the  Station 
dairv  laboratory.  Their  solution  has  proven  a  boon 
not  only  to  the  manufacturer  but  to  the  producer 
of  the  raw  product— the  dairy  farmer,  as  well. 

The  Station  herd  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
a  practical  demonstration  of  how  the  Station  helps 
the  dairy  farmer  help  himself.  Here  a  herd  of 
purebred  Jerseys  has  been  developed  over  a  period 
of  39  years  that  now  has  an  average  production  per 
cow  of  around  400  lbs.  of  butterfat  a  year  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  average  of  something  like  150  lbs. 
per  cow  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  Careful  selection 


of  sires  and  the  elimination  of  low-producing  ani¬ 
mals  has  made  this  possible.  The  important  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  herd  is  in  no  sense  a  show  herd, 
but  just  a  good  high-grade  bunch  of  Jerseys,  and 
the  cost  has  been  so  low  as  to  l>e  within  the  means 
of  any  progressive  dairy  farmer. 

Practically  from  the  beginning,  the  Station  has 
had  as  one  of  its  major  enterprises  the  testing  out 
of  every  variety  of  hardy  fruit.  Literally  thousands 
of  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  nec¬ 
tarines,  cherries,  grapes  and  small  fruits  have  been 
brought  to  maturity  on  the  Station  grounds,  and 
their  good  and  poor  qualities  have  been  recorded 
for  permanent  record.  Not  only  this,  but  here  the 
experiences  of  growers  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  and  the  nation,  with  respect  to  different  va¬ 
rieties,  are  brought  together,  so  that  if  some  one 
desires  to  know  how  the  South  Haven  peach  or  the 
Gallia  Beauty  apple  may  be  expected  to  perform  in 
a  given  section,  the  Station  can  tell  him.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  at  present,  3,000  different  sorts  are 
fruiting  in  these  tests. 

For  more  than  30  years,  too,  the  fruit  specialists 
have  been  engaged  in  the  creation  of  new  varieties 
by  breeding  and  selection  methods.  During  that 
time  more  than  80,000  seedlings  from  various  crosses 
have  been  grown,  and  about  half  of  these  have 
fruited.  The  mortality  among  these  potential  new 
fruit  varieties  is  heavy,  for  only  the  most  promising 
are  kept  for  further  testing.  The  standards  are 
high,  and  the  new  seedling  must  prove  itself  strik¬ 
ingly  superior  to  any  existing  variety  in  order  to 
win  a  second  trial.  To  date,  about  a  hundred  new 
fruits  have  been  named  and  sent  out  for  further 
trial  by  fruit-growers  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Of  this  number,  several  have  won  a  place  as 
accepted  commercial  sorts,  such  as  the  Cortland 
and  Early  McIntosh  apples,  June  and  Newburgh 
red  raspberries,  Ontario  and  Portland  grapes,  and 
the  Seneca  cherry. 

Orchard  fertilizer  and  tillage  experiments  have 
helped  the  fruit-growers  of  the  State  in  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  best  management  of  their  fruit 
plantings;  pruning  tests  have  shown  the  way  to  the 
best  methods  of  handling  trees  and  vines ;  studies  of 
the  pollination  of  fruits  have  revealed  the  proper 
combination  of  varieties  for  best  results;  nursery¬ 
men  are  helped  in  the  growing  of  their  root  stocks 
in  the  face  of  a  Federal  embargo  on  European  stocks 
upon  which  they  have  depended  for  so  many  years. 
These  and  numerous  other  aspects  of  fruit-growing 
round  out  the  Station’s  horticultural  program. 

Eternal  vigilance  to  ward  off  invasions  of  insects 
and  diseases  is  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for 
first-class  fruit  and  vegetables  under  present-day 
methods  of  intensive  cultivation  and  to  meet  the 
high  standards  justly  demanded  by  the  consumer. 
One  is  tempted  at  times  to  translate  into  dollars 
and  cents  the  benefits  to  New  York  farmers  of  the 
work  of  the  Station,  and  nowhere  is  this  urge  so 
pronounced  as  it  is  in  enumerating  the  contributions 
made  by  the  entomologists,  chemist  and  plant-dis¬ 
ease  specialists. 

Apple  scab,  potato  blight,  mosaic  diseases  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  leaf  roller,  Japanese  beetle,  Oriental 
peach  moth,  thorn-leaf  skeletonizer,  codling  moth, 
and  a  hundred  and  one  other  pests  of  the  crops  of 
the  State,  clamor  for  attention.  Some  of  them,  like 
the  San  Jose  scale,  appear  to  travel  in  cycles  with 
the  years,  while  others,  like  the  Japanese  beetle,  are 
new  arrivals.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  pressing 
economic  necessity  for  cheaper  and  more  efficient 
methods  of  control.  Then,  too,  the  farmer  of  today 
is  probably  as  well  informed  on  the  pests  and  dis¬ 
eases  that  afflict  his  crops  as  were  the  scientists  of 
50  years  ago,  and  he  demands,  and  rightly  so,  ac¬ 
curate  scientific  knowledge  on  which  to  base  his 
spray  and  dust  operations. 

During  the  past  50  years,  New  York  has  under¬ 
gone  a  profound  change  in  its  agriculture.  In  fact, 
the  transition  is  still  very  much  in  evidence  to  those 
in  close  touch  with  the  farms  of  the  State.  With 
the  rapid  agricultural  development  of  the  West, 
New  York  has  ceased  to  be  an  important  grain- 
producing  State,  although  considerable  grain  is  still 
grown  here.  In  recent  years,  the  growing  of  vege¬ 
tables,  both  as  truck  crops  and  for  the  canning  fac¬ 
tory,  has  developed  into  a  major  farm  industry.  As 
a  result,  more  and  more  problems  having  to  do  with 
vegetables  have  been  brought  to  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  until  now  there  are  a  number  of  specialists 
giving  their  entire  time  to  vegetable  production  and 
insect  and  disease  control. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  new  developments  in 
the  agriculture  of  the  Empire  State,  mention  should 
be  made  of  experiments  begun  recently  at  Geneva 
on  the  utilization  of  fruit  and  vegetable  by-products. 
Both  the  chemists  and  the  bacteriologists  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  these  studies.  They  embrace  the  clari¬ 
fication  and  preservation  of  fruit  juices,  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  spoilage  of  tomato  products,  the  fermentation 
of  sauerkraut,  the  freezing  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
to  mention  only  a  few.  Just  at  present  these  lines 
of  investigation  are  of  more  than  passing  interest, 
since  they  are  supplying  supplemental  outlets  for 
the  products  of  New  York  farms.  - 

In  the  early  years  the  Station  did  not  lack  for 
criticism  and  even  opposition  to  its  continued  exist¬ 
ence.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  however,  it  was  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  bitter  of  these  attacks 
that  the  Station  won  its  first  moral  victory  and  es¬ 
tablished  itself  once  and  for  all  as  the  benefactor 
and  defender  of  the  New  York  farmer.  The  ques¬ 
tion  involved  was  the  right  of  the  Station  to  pub¬ 
lish  its  findings  with  regard  to  the  composition  of 
commercial  fertilizers  offered  for  sale  in  New  York. 
Once  more  the  name  of  Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  looms 
large  in  the  Station  history,  for  it  was  due  very 
largely  to  Dr.  Van  Slyke’s  vigorous  administration 
of  the  fertilizer  inspection  work,  which  had  been 
assigned  to  the  Station,  that  the  farmers  of  the 
State  rallied  to  its  support.  Today,  the  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  co-operation  exists  between  the  Experiment 
Station  and  such  business  enterprises  as  the  fer¬ 
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tilizer  industry,  the  seed  trade,  and  others  who 
look  to  the  farmer  for  their  market. 

Thousands  of  samples  of  fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs 
and  insecticides  are  tested  each  year  by  the  Station 
chemists  in  order  to  make  certain  that  these  prod¬ 
ucts  are  sold  only  as  represented ;  other  thousands 
of  samples  of  farm  seeds,  lawn  grass  mixtures,  and 
vegetable  seeds  are  tested  for  their  purity  and 
germination  by  the  Station  botanists;  all  of  the 
glassware  used  in  the  milk  plants  of  the  State  for 
testing  milk  and  cream  for  its  fat  content  and  for 
determining  the  bacterial  count,  factors  which  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  size  of  the  milk  checks 
sent  to  New  York  farmers  every  month,  must  be 
tested  in  the  Station  dairy  laboratory  before  they 
can  be  used ;  and  all  bacterial  cultures  offered  for 
sale  in  New  York  for  the  inoculation  of  legume 
crops,  such  as  clover,  Alfalfa,  peas,  etc.,  must  pass 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Station  bacteriologists. 
Here  again,  one  is  tempted  to  speculate  on  the  fi¬ 
nancial  saving  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  repre¬ 
sented  by  these  services.  Certainly,  the  figure  would 
far  exceed  the  expenditures  made  by  the  State  to 
maintain  them. 

Science  has  truly  made  of  the  past  50  years  an 
age  of  miracles.  Countless  advances  in  medicine 
and  in  the  physical  sciences  have  added  to  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  life.  Science  has  been  no  less 
productive  in  aiding  in  the  development  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  although  the  results  are  generally  less  spec¬ 
tacular  and  are  often  less  tangible  than  the  results 
of  researches  that  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  of 
the  electric  light,  the  automobile,  the  radio,  the 
movies  and  similar  contrivances  of  the  present. 
Plants  and  animals  are  living  organisms  subject  to 
the  laws  of  nature  that  lie  wholly  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  experimenter.  It  requires  a  long  period 
of  years  for  a  fruit  tree  to  come  into  bearing,  and 
30  years  or  more  to  prove  the  worth  of  a  new 
variety.  The  growth  and  maturity  of  animals  take 
just  as  much  time  now  as  when  Noah  led  their  fore¬ 
bears  into  the  Ark.  The  soil  is  still  an  exceedingly 
complex  and  mysterious  medium  that  yields  its 
secrets  only  after  years  of  tedious  testing  and  the 
repeated  checking  of  results.  Indeed,  while  we 
pride  ourselves  on  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
during  the  past  half  century  in  the  development  of 
agriculture  in  this  country,  the  fact  remains  that 
our  progx-ess  has  been  largely  in  learning  liowr  to 
overcome  obstacles  while  we  have  much  yet  to  learn 
as  to  how  things  come  about  as  they  do  in  nature. 
Agricultural  research  is  a  long-time  undertaking 
that  cannot  be  speeded  up,  and  whose  interruption 
would  be  more  serious  than  one  cares  to  speculate 
upon. 

The  scientists  at  Geneva,  then,  look  upon  these 
first  50  years  as  only  a  beginning — a  foundation  up¬ 
on  which  to  build  for  the  future.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  Director  of  the  Station,  "One 
must  not  expect  revolutionary  changes  from  re¬ 
search  in  agriculture,  such  as  those  in  the  physical 
sciences,  for  advances  in  agriculture  come  for  the 
most  part  from  slow  accretions  of  knowledge,  and 
50  years  gives  time  but  for  the  breaking  of  ground.” 
In  the  words  of  some  of  the  fruit-growers  present 
at  this  Summer  meeting,  “The  farmers  of  this 
State  are  beginning  to  learn  what  industry  aj ready 
knows,  namely,  that  research  pays  big  dividends.” 


The  September  Garden 

Of  all  the  subjects  we  grow  in  our  gardens 
probably  none  give  so  much  pleasure  with  so  little 
trouble  as  the  Spring-flowering  bulbs.  They  are  as 
near  fool-proof  as  any  plant  can  well  be.  Even  the 
rarer  and  more  “miffy”  bulbous  subjects  will  give 
the  grower  at  least  one  “break”  and  can  be  relied 
upon  to  bloom  at  least  the  first  season  after  plant¬ 
ing  even  if  they  pass  completely  out  of  the  picture 
afterwards,  and  many  kinds  will  continue  to  thrive 
and  increase  from  year  to  year  if  provided  with 
suitable  soil  and  location  and  a  little  intelligent 
care.  September  is  a  timely  month  in  which  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  Spring  bulbs,  for  it  is  during 
that  month  and  on  until  frost  makes  planting  im¬ 
possible  that  the  bulbs  must  be  got  into  the  ground. 

First,  of  course,  comes  the  pleasant  business  of 
studying  the  catalogs  and  spending  (in  fancy  at 
least),  a  great  deal  more  than  one  could  possibly 
afford  on  a  wide  assortment  of  the  floral  treasures 
so  attractively  described  and  pictured.  When  at 
last  one  comes  to  earth  and  by  a  process  of  elimi¬ 
nation  assembles  a  list  of  requirements  more  in 
keeping  with  the  size  of  one’s  pocketbook  no  further 
time  should  be  lost  in  actually  placing  the  order, 
for  the  late  comer  cannot  be  sure  of  obtaining  the 
varieties  he  wants,  and  occasionally  may  receive 
somewhat  inferior  material  than  if  he  had  ordered 
earlier.  Those  who  have  followed  my  writings  in 
the  columns  of  this  periodical  are  familiar  with 
my  axiom  that  it  is  always  wise  to  deal  with  firms 
of  repute  and  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  really  good 
stuff.  Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  bulb  buy¬ 
ing.  Cheap  bulbs  and  “bargains”  are  apt  to  prove 
expensive  in  the  long  run  and  should  generally  be 
avoided. 

In  selecting  bulbs  one  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  varieties  priced  the  highest  are  by  no  means 
necessarily  the  best  from  a  garden  viewpoint.  The 
newer  and  rarer  kinds  will  be  priced  higher  than 
those  sorts  of  which  large  stocks  exist,  although 
they  may  only  be  of  the  same  or  even  lesser  merit  to 
the  planter  who  seeks  only  garden  effect,  and  is  in 
no  sense  a  connoisseur  of  bulb  varieties,  further¬ 
more  the  older  and  well-known  standard  varieties 
have  been  thoroughly  tried  out  under  diverse  con¬ 
ditions  over  a  long  period  and  have  not  been  found 
wanting.  The  wise  buyer  therefore  will  rely  largely 
upon  good  standard  varieties,  and  will  experiment 
in  a  smaller  way  with  a  few  of  the  newer  kinds. 

Narcissi  are  the  chief  glory  of  April,  and  will  cer¬ 
tainly  find  a  place  in  every  garden.  These  of  all 
Spring-flowering  bulbs  should  be  planted  early ;  just 
as  early  indeed  as  they  can  be  obtained  from  the 
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dealer.  While  of  value  for  planting:  in  beds  or 
for  grouping  towards  the  front  of  the  hardy  border, 
ii  seems  to  me  that  these  flowers  never  appear  so 
happy  or  so  completely  at  home  as  when  they  are 
naturalized  in  generous  drifts  through  grassy  areas. 
The  grass  in  which  they  are  planted  cannot  he  cut 
of  course  until  after  the  foliage  of  the  Narcissi  has 
yellowed — say  late  May — and  this  fact  should  be 
borne  in  mind  when  selecting  the  sites.  An  old  or¬ 
chard  makes  an  admirable  location  in  which  to 
naturalize  the  Narcissi,  and  they  appreciate  the 
little  shade  received  from  the  trees.  Narcissi  are 
divided  into  several  sections,  as  large  trumpets, 
small  trumpets,  polyanthus,  doubles,  bicolors,  etc., 
and  all  of  these  taller  types  lend  themselves  to 
naturalizing.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  miniature  kinds,  perfect  replicas  of  the  bigger 
fellows  which  are  well  suited  for  planting  in 
the  rock  garden.  When  planting  for  natural  effect 
the  simplest  method  to  follow  is  to  scatter  the  bulbs 
broadcast  over  the  ground  surface,  not  evenly,  as 
one  would  sow  seeds,  but  rather  in  long,  irregular 
drifts  which  thin  out  towards  their  margins.  Then 
each  bulb  is  planted  exactly  where  it  falls.  Plant 
deeply,  at  least  four  inches  to  the  top  of  the  bulb 
and  with  large  bulbs  five  or  even  six  inches  is  not 
too  much.  Varieties  may  he  planted  separately  or 
mixed.  The  flowering  season  is  considerably  pro¬ 
longed  by  mixing  an  early  and  late  flowering  kind 
and  planting  them  together.  When  the  Narcissi  are 
used  in  bed  or  border  the  bulbs  are  spaced  evenly 
over  the  whole  area,  and  then  are  planted  at  a  depth 
of  about  four  inches. 

If  the  Narcissi  are  the  glory  of  April  it  is  certain 
that  nothing  can  excel  the  tulips  in  the  month  that 
follows.  Tulip  time !  The  very  phrase  brings 
visions  of  colorful  borders,  gay  beds  and  quaint  old- 
fashioned  gardens.  While  there  is  an  early  flower¬ 
ing  type  of  tulip  they  are  not  particularly  well 
adapted  to  our  American  conditions  and  hence  have 
never  met  with  the  popularity  here  that  has  been 
theirs  in  Europe.  In  this  country  it  is  the  Dar¬ 
wins  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  Cottage  sections 
which  find  favor  with  our  gardeners,  both  profes¬ 
sional  and  amateur,  while  yet  another  section  which 
is  used  considerably  is  that  referred  to  as  the 
Breeder  section.  Of  recent  years  one  or  two  of  the 
quaint  Parrot  varieties  have  been  sold  in  fair  quan¬ 
tity  and  the  newer  Rembrandt  section  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  headway,  yet  the  Darwins  remain  far  in  (lie 
lead  when  total  numbers  of  bulbs  are  considered. 
Rock-gardeners  ,of  course,  find  a  wealth  of  material 
available  in  the  so-called  “botanical  tulip,”  wild 
tulip  species  as  they  are  found  in  their  native 
habitats,  and  unimproved  by  the  hand  of  the  hy¬ 
bridist  or  selector. 

While  the  Narcissi  lend  themselves  particularly 
to  naturalistic  planting  the  tulips  seem  to  belong 
rather  to  more  formal  arrangements,  and  whereas 
Narcissi  should  be  planted  just  as  early  as  possible 
it  is  wise  to  delay  the  actual  planting  of  the  tulips 
until  shortly  before  the  ground  actually  freezes  up, 
this  because  early-planted  tulips  are  very  apt  to 
break  ground  too  early  in  the  Spring  and  are  also 
more  apt  to  be  troubled  with  the  unwelcome  at¬ 
tentions  of  mice  if  planted  too  soon  in  the  Fall.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  latter  danger  no  covering  of  any  kind 
should  be  applied  to  tulip  plantings  until  after  the 
ground  is  hard  frozen;  otherwise  mice  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  look  for  Winter  quarters  therein. 

Tulips  should  he  spaced  about  six  inches  apart 
(or  nine  inches  if  some  other  Spring-bedding  plant, 
as  pansies  or  forget-me-nots,  is  to  be  interplanted). 
A  depth  of  five  inches  to  the  top  of  the  bulb  will 
not  be  too  much,  although  four  will  suffice  if  the 
soil  is  of  a  heavy  nature. 

If  the  tulip  bulbs  are  to  bloom  satisfactorily 
over  a  period  of  several  years  it  is  essential  that 
the  foliage  be  permitted  to  ripen  naturally  on  the 
plants.  Bulbs  from  which  the  flowers  are  cut  with 
long  stems  and  most  of  the  leaves  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  flower  well  a  second  season.  Those  which 
are  planted  in  beds  from  which  they  have  to  he 
lifted  as  soon  as  the  blooms  have  ceased  to  be  at¬ 
tractive  will  do  better  (provided  they  are  carefully 
lifted  and  heeled  in  in  some  other  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den  until  the  ripening  process  is  complete),  but 
even  these  are  not  so  long-lived  and  sure  as  bulbs 
which  can  be  left  undisturbed  for  three  or  four 
years. 

Even  more  formal  in  character  than  the  tulips 
are  the  fat,  stiff  spikes  of  the  hyacinths,  gloriously 
fragrant,  wonderfully  colorful  and  ideal  for  bedding 
purposes,  but  quite  hopeless  in  naturalistic  plant¬ 
ings.  Hyacinths  are  rarely  satisfactory  beyond  the 
second  year,  and  for  the  best  results  new  bulbs 
should  be  planted  each  season.  They  should  he 
planted  so  that  the  top  of  the  bulb  is  five  or  six 
inches  below  the  surface  and  with  about  eight  inches 
between  the  individuals.  In  soils  of  a  heavy  or 
moist  character  it  is  wise  to  place  a  small  handful 
of  sand  beneath  each  bulb  at  planting  time. 

Of  the  smaller  bulbs  the  Crocuses  are  perhaps  the 
most  popular,  and  deservedly  so.  for  early  in  the 
year  they  brighten  expanses  of  grass  wherein  they 
have  been  planted  and  add  a  colorful  note  to  the 
rock  garden.  Golden  yellows,  rich  purples,  pure 
whites  ,and  variously  striped  and  flaked  varieties 
mingle  in  pleasing  abandon.  For  naturalizing  pur¬ 
poses  they  should  be  scattered  broadcast  and 
planted  where  they  happen  to  fall  as  advised  in 
the  case  of  the  Narcissi.  A  depth  of  two  to  three 
inches  is  sufficient  for  Crocus  conns  and  about  that 
same  distance  apart  at  ilie  nearest  will  produce  a 
good  effect.  When  favorably  located  Crocuses  per¬ 
sist  and  increase  from  year  to  year.  If  planted  in 
grass  this  must  not  he  cut  until  the  foliage  has  yel¬ 
lowed.  but  in  this  case  it  takes  place  much  earlier 
than  does  Narcissi  foliage.  In  addition  to  the  com¬ 
mon  forms  of  the  Dutch  Crocus  vernus  which  are  so 
well  known,  there  are  available  a  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  species  particularly  suited  for  giving  variety 
in  the  rock  garden. 

Snowdrops  are  beloved  by  all,  and  can  be  used 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  Crocuses.  The 


earliest  of  the  bulbs  to  bloom,  they  should  surely 
find  a  place  in  every  garden.  Double  and  single 
kinds  are  to  be  had.  Planting  depth  and  distances 
as  for  Crocus. 

Scillas  may  be  had  in  several  varieties,  all  lovely, 
from  the  clear  blue  of  Scilla  bifolia  which  makes 
such  a  charming  contrasting  carpet  wnen  planted 
beneath  a  bed  of  Forsythias  to  the  “wood  hyacinths” 
or  English  bluebells,  Scilla  nutans,  which  can  he 
naturalized  in  the  more  open  spaces  of  our  own 
woodsy  corners  as  happily  as  at  Kew.  Scillas 


Precocious  Loi>o  apple  tree,  "bearing  28  perfect  ap¬ 
ples  in  fourth  year,  in  Vermont  Experiment  Station 
orchard.  Photo  by  M.  B.  Cummings. 


should  be  planted  five  inches  deep,  except  S.  bifolia 
which  does  better  at  three  inches. 

Glory-of-the-snow,  Chionodoxa  Lucilhe  and  C.  sar- 
densis,  rank  high  as  rock  garden  material  and  can 
also  be  used  advantageously  beneath  shrubs  as  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  case  of  Scilla  bifolia.  They  require 
the  same  planting  distances  as  this  latter. 

Another  of  the  smaller  bulbs  goes  by  the  com¬ 
mon  name  of  grape  hyacinth  and  belongs  to  the 
genus  Muscari.  Several  kinds  are  worth  a  place 
in  the  rock  garden,  hut  most  valuable  of  all  is  the 
popular  Muscari  botryoides  and  its  variety  “Heaven¬ 
ly  Blue ;”  these  do  splendidly,  increase  and  seed 


Delphiniums  planted  as  a  henyard  screen  in  Vcr- 
mont,  groining  tall  in  the  rich  soil.  Photo  by  M.  B. 

Cummings. 


themselves  with  great  freedom,  and  when  in  bloom 
carpet  the  ground  with  small  tight  spikes  of  rich 
blue  flowers.  Can  be  planted  with  confidence  al¬ 
most  anywhere.  Plant  about  three  inches  deep  and 
so  close  together  that  about  the  diameter  of  the 
hulb  is  left  between  each  and  its  neighbors. 

In  dealing  with  the  above-mentioned  bulbs  no 
attempt  has  been  to  give  a  list  of  varieties.  Personal 
taste  with  regard  to  color,  form,  etc.,  must  largely 
govern  selections.  All  of  the  standard,  popular  va¬ 
rieties  have  many  points  in  their  favor.  The  sea¬ 
soned  gardener  will  have  his  or  her  own  favorites 


upon  which  he  will  chiefly  depend,  relieving  monot¬ 
ony  by  trying  out  in  a  small  way  a  few  new  ones 
each  season.  The  beginner,  if  wise,  will  depend 
upon  well-tried  varieties  in  the  first  place. 

September  is  a  first-class  time  to  undertake  the 
propagation  of  a  great  many  garden  plants,  both 
hardy  and  half-hardy.  The  hardy  subjects,  includ¬ 
ing  a  great  many  shrubs,  herbaceous  border  sub¬ 
jects  and  rock  plants  can  be  increased  by  means  of 
cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  growths  inserted  in  a 
cold  frame.  The  frame  should  contain  a  sandy  soil 
packed  moderately  firm  and  with  a  half  inch  of 
sharp  sand  spread  evenly  over  the  surface.  Make 
the  cuttings  with  a  very  sharp  knife  and  cut  the 
base  squarely  across  as  much  beneath  a  node 
(joint)  as  the  stem  is  in  diameter.  Make  the  holes 
in  which  the  cuttings  are  to  be  inserted  with  a 
blunt-pointed  dibber  (an  ordinary  lead  pencil  is 
excellent  in  many  cases)  and  place  the  cutting  so 
that  the  base  rests  upon  the  bottom  of  the  the  hole. 
Now  firm  the  soil  about  the  base  of  the  cutting  with 
the  end  of  the  dibbler,  taking  care  that  it  is  not 
"hung  so  that  its  base  has  an  air  pocket  beneath 
during  the  operation.  After  cuttings  are  inserted 
they  should  be  well  watered  with  a  can  fitted  with  a 
fine  spray  and  the  sash  should  be  pushed  up.  Un¬ 
til  roots  are  emitted  but  little  ventilation  will  be 
needed,  just  a  crack  of  air  being  given  on  sunny 
days  to  prevent  the  temperature  from  rising  too 
high.  Shade  must  of  course  be  provided  against  the 
rays  of  the  strong  sun,  but  this  should  be  removed 
in  the  evening  and  should  not  be  used  during  dull 
weather  at  all.  On  the  mornings  of  bright  days  a 
very  light  “mist”  over  with  clear  water  will  be  very 
helpful,  but  beware  of  soaking  with  water  unless 
the  ground  is  dry  and  the  cuttings  begin  to  show 
evidences  of  distress. 

Half-hardy  material  to  he  propagated  will  in¬ 
clude  geraniums,  heliotropes,  Lantanas,  Fuchsias 
and  Begonias.  The  technique  of  making  and  in¬ 
serting  the  cuttings  is  exactly  the  same  as  de¬ 
scribed  above  for  hardy  material  but  the  cuttings 
should  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse  or  in  a  window 
garden.  A  good  plan  is  to  take  a  deep  box  and 
in  this  to  place  a  box  of  sand.  Use  all  sand  for  this 
type  of  propagation  rather  than  a  bed  of  soil  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  layer  of  sand.  In  this  sand  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  inserted  and  then  the  whole  is  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  glass.  So  soon  as  the  cuttings  are 
rooted  they  must  be  potted  up  into  sandy  soil. 

Preparations  must  be  made  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  to  bring  in  Dahlias.  Gannas, 
Lantanas,  Fuchsias,  heliotropes  and  all  other  half- 
hardy  subjects.  -  T.  II.  EVERETT,  X.  I).  II. 


Vermont  Horticultural  Society  Meeting 

The  36th  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  State 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  August  10.  at  the 
Steward  Orchards,  in  Clarendon.  The  attendance 
was  in  excess  of  300,  and  the  interest  very  great. 
Fruit-growers  from  all  over  the  State  attended, 
took  part  in  the  orchard  tour  and  participated  in 
the  program  and  question  box.  The  basket  lunch 
was  enjoyed  in  the  orchard  where  conversations, 
serious  and  jovial,  were  conducted  during  the  picnic 
hour. 

George  F.  Richards,  superintendent  of  the  Stew¬ 
ard  Orchards,  started  the  program  by  telling  that 
some  of  the  plantings  were  made  in  1916.  and  that 
subsequent  plantings  were  made  until  two  years 
ago,  so  that  the  orchard  now  comprises  6,000  trees, 
aged  from  two  to  16  years.  There  are  2,000  trees 
in  full  bearing  which  include  McIntosh.  Delicious, 
Spy,  Wealthy  and  N.  W.  Greening,  the  first  three 
being  the  most  profitable  commercial  varieties  in  the 
State.  During  the  tour  and  afterwards,  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ards  pointed  out  the  features  of  special  interest, 
which  included  natural  branch  braces  as  means  of 
strengthening  weak  crotches,  by  bringing  over  two 
branches  and  allowing  union  of  them  to  form  branch 
braces.  Paper  mulch  as  a  substitute  for  dust  or 
grass  mulch  has  been  in  progress  for  several  years  on 
small  trees.  The  paper  mulch  was  worth  while  be¬ 
cause  it  conserved  moisture,  was  cheaper  than 
clean  cultivation,  and  induced  more  growth  of  trees 
as  compared  with  clean  cultivation  and  grass  mulch. 
The  liay-mulch  Spy  trees  in  the  seventh  year  with¬ 
out  fertilizer  were  making  good  growth  and  produc¬ 
ing  large  crops  of  fine  apples.  Some  results  from 
economy  spray  work  were  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Richards  who  said  they  liked  the  quad  nozzle  for 
ii  gave  good  delivery  and  saved  enough  so  that 
five  men  could  do  the  work  of  six.  The  orchard  was 
given  one  oil  spray  when  the  leaves  were  about  the 
size  of  a  mouse  ear  and  seven  lime-sulphur-lead  ap¬ 
plications  were  given  following  the  oil  application, 
giving  a  clean  crop. 

The  fruit  crop  outlook  was  presented  by  William 
Darrow,  now  a  grower  in  Putney,  and  former  ex¬ 
tension  pomologist  in  Connecticut,  who  said  that 
the  Unted  States  August  estimate  for  apples  in  the 
country  was  30,000.000  barrels,  in  contrast  to  34,- 
500,000  in  1931,  and  32,000,000  as  a  five  year  aver¬ 
age.  According  to  this  he  thought  the  crop  this 
year  would  lie  13  per  cent  less  than  last  year  and 
7  per  cent  less  than  the  five-year  average.  '  He  said 
that  New  York  State  was  estimated  to  have  more 
than  4,000,000  barrels  this  year,  which  is  a  little 
more  than  the  five-year  average,  but  that  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  crop  is  40  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  There 
is  a  light  crop  in  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Missouri.  A 
large  crop  is  forecast  for  the  Western  States.  He 
said  there  was  very  little  scab  this  year  and  a  small 
amount  of  hail  damage.  In  conclusion  lie  said 
that  the  growers  in  Vermont  occupied  a  relatively 
strategic  position  this  year,  if  conditions  continue 
favorable  up  to  harvesting  time. 

The  price  outlook  for  apples  was  presented  by 
commission  men  from  New  York  State.  E.  B. 
Loomis,  representing  the  Loomis  Warehouse  Co.,  has 
an  interest  in  a  100-acre  orchard  in  Vermont,  and 
said  that  the  outlook  is  complicated  due  to  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  election  year  and  to  uncertain 
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(Farmer Paid 

jin  Month  for  Merely 


YOU  Can  Get 
The  Same  Pay 


)Ugh 


ANTHONY  F.  DESCH 
Montgomery  Co.,  OHIO 


ANTHONY  F.  DESCH, 

Montgomery  Co., 

OHIO,  a  51 -year -old 
farmer,  became  a  spare 
time  Stark  Salesman. 

After  just  a  little  ex¬ 
perience  he  sold  enough 
Stark  FruitTrees, 

Flower!  n*r  Shrubs, 

Shade  T rees,  Rose 
Bushes  and 
Hedges  to  be  paid 
$187. 7G  in  cash 
and  awarded  4 
Special  Valuable  Weekly  Sales  Prizes,  in 
addition— ALL  IN  A  SINGLE  MQNTH! 

Healthful,  Outdoor  Work 
Cash  Pay  and  Extra  Prizes  Weekly 

tv  rite  us  TO-DAY!  Let  us  show  you  the  great 
Sales  Opportunities  that  our  Huge  Advertising 
Campaign,  reaching  18,000,000  farmers  and 
homes,  places  within  your  grasp.  Get  our  NEW 
proposition  QUICK — CASH  PAID  WEEKLY. 
The  work  is  healthful,  pleasant  and  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE.  Don't  let  your  neighbor  beat  you  to 
this  MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITY— 
APPLY  AT  ONCE! 

Address  Box  S.  W.  208 

STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES 

at  LOUISIANA,  MO„  117  Years 


He  started  by  mailing 
a  coupon  just  like  this/ 
why  Hotmail. this  one yourself 


I  STARK  NURSERIES  9-32 

j  Box  S.  W.  208,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

■  Tell  me  how  I  can  MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY 
_  EACH  WEEK,  talking  to  friends  and  neighbors 
I  about  Stark  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.  IN  MY  SPARE 
I  TIME. 

I  Name _ _ _ 

J  P.  O . . . . 

|^St.  orR.  F.  D..„ - State _ 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

Chrysanthemums 

HARDY  EXHIBITION 

8  PLANTS  $1.10 
FOR  I 

Flowers  measure  C-8  inches 
in  diameter. 

FLOWER  SHOW 
PRIZE  WINNERS 

Yellow,  Lavender,  Bronze, 

Pink,  Red,  Golden  Yellow. 

Planting  directions  with 
each  order. 

HARDY  BUTTON  VARIETIES 

ABOVE  COLORS,  8  PLANTS  ....  $1.10 


Hardy  Perennials,  Plants 
are  Two  Years  Old, 
Blooming  Age.  Each  VV 

Columbine,  all  colors; Douhld  Hollyhocks,  beau¬ 
tiful  colors;  Shasta  Daisies;  Yellow  Daisies; 
Hardy  Carnations,  0  colors;  Painted  Daisies, 
Gaiilurdias,  Sweet  Williams,  Forget-Me-Nots, 
Phvsalis  (Chinese  Lantern  Plants),  Delphini¬ 
ums,  light  and  dark  blue;  Oriental  Poppies, 
brilliant  colors;  Foxgloves,  Phlox,  8  brilliant 
colors:  Canterbury  Bells,  white  and  blue. 
Order  must  amount  to  $1.10  or  more. 


JAPANESE  BARBERRY  (4-year-old  field  grown) 
bushy,  10  to  15  in.,  $4  per  100:  18  to  36  in., 
very  bushy.,  $6  per  100. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  hedge,  15-24  in.,  $3  per 
100. 

10  EVERGREENS,  85c— three  to  five  year  old 
trees,  12-15  in.  high,  2  Sitka.  Spruce,  4  Biota 
Orientalis  Pyramidal,  4  Biota  Chinese  Arbor- 
ritae  Compacta.  Per  100,  $6.00. 

BOXWOOD,  5-C  in.,  $5  per  100:  8-10  in.,  $10 
per  100. 

HYBRID  DELPHINIUMS,  mixed  colors,  double 
and  single,  20c  each. 


100 


$0,50 


DARWIN  TULIP  BULBS 

EXHIBITION 

_  MIXED 

10  Brilliant  Colors.  First  Size  Bulbs. 

100  FINE  MIXED  CROCUS— A  magnificent 
and  complete  mixture  of  all  the  finest  varie¬ 
ties  of  Crocus.  Plant  them  in  masses  of  a 
hundred  or  more  in  the  front  of  C  O  Cf| 
shrubbery  or  among  perennials . 


Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 

BARGAIN  PRICE  LIST  JFKEE 

ADOLPH  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  ft5c  for  Fetching 


100  EVERGREEN 
TREES  *3“ 


100  of  any  variety  or  25  of  each  kind  $3.00 

SCOTCH  PINE . 6-12  inches 

RED  PINE . 6-12  inches 

NORWAY  SPRUCE . 5-12  incites 

WHITE  SPRUCE . 5-10  inches 

Hardy,  Maine-grown  Evergreens  that  will  make  your 

home  surroundings  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Four- 
year  transplanted  and  well  rooted.  Will  thrive  any¬ 
where  and  grow  rapidly. 

Average  weight  12  lbs.  per  too.  No  order  less  than 
100  at  this  price;  remit  with  order.  Trees  sent  at 
proper  time  for  fall  planting.  Send  for  folder  on 
blue  spruce  and  other  beautiful  varieties. 

Western  Maine  Forest  Nursery 

Dept.  K-912  Fryeburg,  Maine 


financial  circumstances.  However,  lie 
thought  the  growers  might  expect  from 
$5  to  $6  this  year  for  the  best  grade  of 
McIntosh,  might  get  from  .$4  to  .$5  for 
high-grade  Spy  and  Greening,  hut  prob¬ 
ably  not  more  than  $3  or  $4  for  Wealthy 
and  Alexander.  He  further  suggested 
that  if  growers  could  get  this  year  on 
arrival  at  market  what  seemed  to  them 
to  he  a  fair  price,  they  would  do  well  to 
sell  rather  than  to  store  flieir  crop. 

William  Brown,  of  Brown  Brothers’ 
Warehouse  Company  in  New  York,  said 
he  thought  in  view  of  the  light  crop  in 
the  country  and  the  fine  quality  of  the 
crop  in  New  England  and  especially  Ver¬ 
mont,  that  people  would  get  a  very  fair 
prices  this  Fall.  He  said  he  had  trav¬ 
eled  much  among  orchards  and  he  thought 
there  would  be  very  few  drops,  a  good 
color  on  the  fruit  and  a  very  fair  price 
in  view  of  the  financial  conditions.  Palm¬ 
er  Hart,  of  the  Red  Hook  Cold  Storage 
Company,  Bed  Hook,  N.  Y.,  said  he  was 
interested  in  storage  since  he  had  had  an 
orchard  of  his  own  and  thought  that  in 
many  years  storage  was  of  great  value, 
although  some  seasons  it  might  not 
prove  to  be  very  profitable.  He  said  his 
company  had  capacity  for  80,000  barrels. 
Last  year  about  70  per  cent  of  their 
holdings  were  in  crates,  20  per  cent  in 
boxes  and  30  per  cent  in  barrels.  He 
suggested  a  careful  consideration  of 
crates  and  boxes  in  contrast  to  barrels 
to  meet  the  changing  conditions  in  mar¬ 
keting  fruit. 

Something  about  standard  grades  was 
presented  by  H.  A.  Dwinell,  Director  of 
Markets  of  the  Vermont  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  said  that  in  view  of 
the  apparently  favorable  Boston  market 
outlook  and  the  possible  need  of  selling 
McIntosh  outside  of  New  York  markets, 
it  would  he  well  to  consider  uniform 
grades  and  standard  packages  to  facili¬ 
tate  interstate  shipment.  He  warned 
against  the  use  of  open  crates  for  the 
reason  that  a  grower’s  fruit  in  that  way 
may  soon  lose  its  identity.  He  also  re¬ 
minded  growers  that  they  might  be  so¬ 
licited  for  fruit  for  show  and  ideas  of 
how  to  display  it  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  in  Springfield  in  September. 

The  apple  maggot  survey  for  the  State 
was  urged  by  H.  L.  Bailey,  State  En- 
tomolgist,  with  the  idea  of  finding  out 
just  how  serious  the  railroad  worm  is  in 
the  State.  He  thought  it  was  not  serious 
in  commercial  orchards  but  might  be 
damaging  in  small  orchards  adjacent  to 
the  larger  ones. 

The  question  box  was  conducted  by 
J.  A.  McKee,  County  Agricultural  Agent 
at  Bennington,  who  had  a  lot  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  commercial  orchards  and  is  an 
adviser  on  fruit  problems.  The  advisa¬ 
bility  of  the  home  mixture  of  orchard 
dust  preparations  was  questioned.  C.  E. 
Hayward,  of  the  Everett  Orchards,  in 
Bennington,  said  he  favored  the  home 
mixing  of  dust,  primarily  for  the  reason 
that  adjustment  of  omission  could  be 
made  to  suit  seasonable  and  local  con¬ 
ditions,  either  omitting  the  lead  or  add¬ 
ing  more  of  it  as  the  case  required.  A 
rotating  barrel  on  a  steel  cylinder  will  do 
the  mixing.  Another  question  was  to  tell 
the  most  effective  way  of  disposing  of 
orchard  primings.  J.  W.  Collins  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Orchards,  at  West¬ 
minster,  suggested  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  use  of  a  portable  brush 
burner  made  from  sheet  iron,  containing 
a  large  firebox,  making  an  outfit  that 
can  be  hauled  about  the  orchard  by 
tractor  or  horses,  is  good.  How  best  to 
deal  with  the  leaf  hopper  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  presented  by  a  grower,  and  an¬ 
swered  by  William  Darrow  to  the  effect 
that  one  should  use  either  tobacco  dust 
or  nicotine  sulphate  at  the  calyx  spray 
and  two  weeks  after.  Another  question 
of  much  interest  was  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  advantage  in  using  sulpliur-dust 
minus  the  lead  when  trees  are  in  full 
bloom  to  give  protection  against  scab 
during  the  flower  period.  8.  E.  Har¬ 
wood,  of  the  Harwood  Orchards,  at  Ben¬ 
nington,  and  Julian  Dimock,  of  East 
Corinth,  reported  no  injury  and  in¬ 
creased  protection  from  the  use  of  sul¬ 
phur  dust  at  the  time  named. 

The  idea  of  transplanting  20-year-old 
trees  was  briefly  presented  by  E.  H. 
West,  of  Dorset,  who  is  considering 
having  some  trees  moved  to  avoid  crowd¬ 
ing  in  close  plantings.  He  said  he  had 
been  advised  that  the  work  could  be  done 
at  about  $4.50  per  tree,  when  in  dormant 
condition.  The  ground  is  spaded  and 
about  eight  feet  of  roots  are  taken  out ; 
then  an  iron  rod  is  projected  through 
the  trunk  near  the  ground.  With  a  lift¬ 
ing  apparatus  the  tree  is  pulled  out  at 
small  expense.  This  method  of  moving 
and  transplanting  trees  was  of  much  in¬ 
terest  and  growers  wanted  to  know  more 
about  it.  Too  close  planting  is  a  com¬ 
mon  error. 

Is  it  advisable  to  use  nicotine  sulphate 
every  year?  This  question  was  answered 
by  J.  W.  Collins  of  Westminster  and  R. 
R.  MacRae  of  Castleton,  who  thought  it 
would  be  advisable  to  use  it  at  time  of 
calyx  spray  for  leaf  hoppers  and  earlier 
if  lice  are  present. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  are  as  follows:  President,  W.  A. 
Stalker,  of  Shoreham ;  vice-president, 
William  Darrow,  of  Putney ;  secretary, 
M.  B.  Cummings,  Burlington;  treasurer, 
E.  S.  Clark,  Vergennes ;  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  C.  E.  Griffin,  Fair  Haven ;  Karl 
Webber,  Grand  Isel ;  J.  W.  Collins,  West¬ 
minster.  M.  B.  CUMMINGS. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
September  10.  In  most  eases  top  price  is  given. 

MILK 

August:  League-pool:  Class  1.  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  SOe;  Class  2B.  $1.00;  Class  3,  95e. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  beiow  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.59;  Class  2, 
$1;  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  22c;  extras.  92  score, 
21c;  firsts,  S7  to  91  score,  17  to  20 lie;  ladles, 
14  to  16c;  packing  stock,  11  to  13c;  sweet 
fancy,  24c;  extras,  23c;  firsts,  17  to  22c; 
renovated,  17c;  centralized,  20c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  2Stic;  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings,  24  to  26%c;  standard,  20  to  23c;  near¬ 
by  under  grades,  17  to  19c;  browns,  special 
pack,  28c;  standards,  21  to  22c;  mixed  colors, 
special  pack,  23  to  24c;  standard,  1814  to 
2014  c;  rehandled  receipts,  45  lbs.,  18c;  me¬ 
diums,  13  to  15%c;  Pacific  Coast,  fresh  spe¬ 
cials,  2714c;  standards,  2314  to  2514c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $8;  bulls,  $3.50;  cows,  $3.50; 
calves,  best,  $8.50;  common  to  good,  $4.50  to 
$6;  sheep,  $3;  lambs.  $6.75:  hogs,  $5.25. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  10c;  good  to  choice,  6 
to  9c. 

LIVE  TOULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weight  214  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  114  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  18c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
20c;  small  breeds,  best,  18c;  roosters,  12c; 
ducks,  15c;  geese,  12e;  rabbits,  lb.,  7c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  26c;  fair  to  good,  18  to 
23c;  roosters,  12c;  fowls,  19c;  ducks,  14c;  tur¬ 
keys,  Spring,  33c;  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  25c; 
graded,  30c;  dark,  doz.,  $2;  culls,  $1.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  En.,  bskts.,  25c  to  $1.25.  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Jersey  and  up-river.  8  to  13c;  Cal.,  % 
pt.,  6  to  10c.  Cherries,  En.,  red,  sour,  4-qt. 
bskt.,  18  to  30c;  black,  sour,  4-qt.  bskt.,  15  to 
30c.  Blackberries,  Jersey  and  up-river,  qt.,  8 

to  10c.  Huckleberries,  Del.,  Md.  and  Pa.,  qt., 

6  to  12c;  Mass.,  qt.,  10  to  23e;  Me.,  qt.,  8  to 
18e;  Canada,  qt.,  10  to  20c.  Cantaloupes,  Del. 
and  Md.,  crate,  20c  to  $1.50;  Jersey,  crate,  30 
to  65c;  bskt.,  30  to  50c.  Peaches,  N.  C.,  El- 
bertas,  bu.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.38;  Jersey,  mixed 

varieties,  crate  or  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.50;  Jersey, 

14  bu.  bskt.,  50  to  75c;  Jersey  Hales,  bskt.  or 
crate,  $1  to  $2;  %-bu.  bskt.,  60c  to  $1.25;  up¬ 
river,  bu.  bskt.,  40  to  90c;  crate,  40c  to  $1; 
y2 -bu .  bskt.,  20  to  40e;  Pa.,  mixed  varieties, 
crate  or  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.50;  Pa.,  Hales,  bu., 
bskt.  or  crate,  $1  to  $1.75;  Va.,  Elbertas, 
crate  or  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Pears,  En., 
Clapps,  bu.  bskt.,  40c  to  $1.13;  Bartletts,  bu. 

bskt.,  40e  to  $1;  E11.  and  So.,  Seckel,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.63;  t/4  bu.,  35  to  85c.  Watermelons,  Sn., 
car,  $150  to  $315. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  State,  bskt.,  25c  to  $1.25;  Jersey, 
bskt.,  25c  to  $1;  L.  I.,  bag,  35  to  75e;  Mass, 
and  Conn.,  box,  35c  to  $1.50.  Beets,  nearby, 
bskt.,  40  to  50c.  Brussels  sprouts,  Catskill, 
qt.,  8  to  23c.  Cabbage,  State,  bag,  40  to  75c. 
Carrots,  100-lb.  bag,  85c  to  $1.  Cauliflower, 
Catskill,  crate,  75c  to  $2.25;  ]/4  crate,  $1  to 
$1.15.  Corn,  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  white,  bskt., 
25  to  75c;  bag,  35e  to  $1.50;  Jersey,  yel.,  bskt. 
or  crate,  25  to  85c;  bag,  35c  to  $1.50;  L.  I., 
white,  100  ears,  75c  to  $1.50;  L.  I.,  yel.,  100 
ears,  75c  to  $1.50;  Mass,  and  Conn.,  yel.,  bag, 
50  to  85c.  Cucumbers,  Jersey,  bskt.,  35c  to 
$1.13;  L.  I.,  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.25.  Eggplants, 

Jersey,  bskt.,  25  to  50c.  Fava  beans,  State, 
bskt.,  50c  to  $1.25.  Kohlrabi,  100  bclis.,  $1.50 
to  $2.  Letuce,  Cal.,  Iceberg,  crate,  $1.75  to 
$3.25;  Colo.,  Iceberg,  crate,  $1.75;  State  and 
Jersey,  crate,  25  to  65c.  Lima  beans,  Md., 
bskt.,  50  to  85c;  Jersey,  bskt.,  50c  to  $1;  L. 
I.,  bag,  50c  to  $1;  bskt.,  50c  to  $1;  State, 
bskt.,  75c  to  $1.  Okra,  Jersey,  handle,  bskt., 
25  to  60c.  Onions,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  15  to 
40c;  Wn.  N.  Y.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  50  to  60c; 

Orange  Co.,  50  lbs.,  50c  to  $1.25;  Mass.,  yel., 
50-lb.  bag,  50  to  60c.  Peas,  Colo.,  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.63;  Wash.,  crate,  $1.38  to  $2;  State,  bskt., 
63c  to  $1.  Peppers,  Jersey,  bskt.,  25c  to  $1. 
Radishes,  L.  I.,  100  bchs.,  $2  to  $3.  Squash, 
Jersey,  white,  bskt.,  25  to  65e;  marrow,  bbl., 
$1  to  $1.25.  Tomatoes,  Md.,  lug,  40  to  50c; 
South  Jersey,  crate,  35  to  65c;  Jersey,  20-qt. 
crate,  15  to  65c;  Jersey,  6-till  carrier,  35c  to  $1; 
Jersey,  handle  bskt.,  15  to  40c;  Jersey,  egg  or 
plum  crate,  or  bskt.,  25  to  65c;  Upper  Jer¬ 

sey,  crate,  30  to  50c;  up-river,  carrier,  50c  to 
$1.25;  lug,  40  to  50c;  handle  bskt.,  25  to  40c; 
State,  6-till  carrier,  50c  to  $1;  State,  lug,  40 
to  60c;  bu.  bskt.,  65c  to  $1.13;  Conn.,  14  bu. 

box,  25  to  40e;  Pa.,  repacked  crate,  $1  to 

$1.50;  carton,  $1  to  $1.25.  Watercress,  100 
bclis.,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

POTATOES 

Jersev,  100-lb.  bag,  75  to  SOc;  L.  I.,  150 

lbs.,  $1 .25  to  $1.43;  3  50-lb.  bags,  $1.25;  100 
lbs.,  75  to  90c;  bulk,  180  lbs.,  $1.35  to  $1.50. 
Sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bskt.,  40  to  60c;  bbl., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  N.  C.,  bbl..  $1.13  to  $1.50; 
Md.,  bskt.  or  tub,  60  to  85c;  Jersey,  %-bu. 
bskt.,  35  to  50c;  bskt.,  75e  to  $1.  Yams,  Va., 

bskt.,  25  to  90c;  bbls.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Jersey, 

bskt.,  75c. 

Retail  Prices  at  N.  Y.  Public 
Markets 

(Quotations  are  by  pound  unless  otherwise 
specified.) 

Butter,  27  to  29c;  eggs,  doz.,  30  to  35c;  chick¬ 
ens,  35  to  45e;  potatoes,  2  to  3c;  apples,  doz., 
40  to  SOc;  huckleberries,  qt.,  20  to  60c;  peaches, 
doz.,  25  to  35c;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  35  to  40c: 
string  beans,  15c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter.  —  Solid-packed  creamery,  in  ^  tubs, 
fancy,  higher  scoring  than  extra,  23  to  26e;  92 
score,  22c;  91  score.  21c;  90  score,  20c;  89 
score,  19c;  88  score,  18%e;  87  score,  18c;  86 
score,  17%c. 

Eggs.— Fresh  extra  firsts,  22%c;  fresh  firsts, 
new  cases,  20e;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand 
cases,  19c;  average  current  receipts,  in  second¬ 
hand  cases,  18%c;  fresh  seconds,  1744  to  18c; 
carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs,  26 
to  28c;  refrigerator  extra  firsts,  1944c;  firsts, 
1744  to  18c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
17  to  18c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  14  to  16c; 
White  Leghorns,  fancy,  11  to  13c;  ordinary,  8 
to  10c;  broilers,  fancy,  Plymouth  Rocks,  full- 
feathered,  344  lbs.  and  over,  18  to  19c;  smaller 
sizes,  14  to  16c;  barebacks  and  poor  quality 
lower;  broilers,  fancy  Reds,  large-sized,  full- 
feathered.  15  to  16c;  small-sized,  13  to  14c; 
broilers,  White  Leghorns,  15c;  old  roosters,  10 
to  11c;  ducks,  large  White  Pekins,  young.  11 
to  12e;  ducks,  mixed  colors,  old.  8  to  10c; 
pigeons,  per  pair,  young,  15  to  20c;  old,  25e; 
rabbits,  per  lb.,  6c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in 
boxes,  weighing  6  lbs.  or  over,  19c;  5  to  544 
lbs.,  20c;  4%  lbs.,  18  to  19c;  4  to  444  lbs., 
17c;  344  to  3%  lbs..  15  to  16c;  3  lbs.,  15c;  un¬ 
der  3  lbs.,  13  to  14c;  broiling  chickens,  fresh- 


killed,  nearby,  20  to  22c;  Western,  20  to  21c; 
Pacific  Coast,  23c;  Western  roasting  chickens, 
23  to  25c;  old  roosters,  dry-picked,  Western, 
weighing  5  lbs.  or  over.  12c;  under  5  lbs.,  10 
to  11c;  ducks,  Long  Island,  14c. 

Apples. — -N.  Y.,  sales  from  mixed  ears,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  244-in.  up,  Gravensteins,  65c;  U.  S.  No. 
1.  244-in.  up.  Duchess,  60  to  65c;  N.  J.  and 
Pa.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  various  varieties,  medium 
to  large,  25  to  SOc;  poor  and  small,  10  to  20c; 
Pa.,  N.  J.,  Md.  and  Del.,  bus.,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
Wealthys,  244-in.  up,  65  to  75c;  Gravensteins, 
244-in.  up.  60  to  75c;  Maiden  Blush.  244-in.  up, 
75  to  85c;  Greenings,  244-in.  up.  70c  Summer 
Rambo.  2%-in.  up.  85c;  Smokehouse.  2ai-in.  up, 
85c;  244-in.  up,  65  to  75c;  McIntosh.  234-in. 
up,  $1;  few  higher;  244-in.  up,  75  to  85c;  poor¬ 
er  and  small,  all  varieties,  lower. 

Beans,  Lima. — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts..  40  to 

55c;  very  few  higher;  poorer,  25  to  35c;  bu. 
hprs.,  GO  to  75c;  very  few  high  as  $1;  poor  low 
as  SOc. 

Beans.  Snap. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts., 
green,  20  to  40c;  few  exceptional  lots  higher; 
wax,  25  to  SOc;  bus.,  green,  35  to  SOc;  few 
00c;  wax,  50  to  75c;  Delaware,  bu.  hprs.,  wax, 
40  to  75c. 

Beets.— Pa.  and  N.  J.,  per  bch.,  %  to  lc; 
few  higher. 

Blackberries.  —  N.  J.,  32-qt.  crates,  $1.65 
to  $2. 

Cabbage. — N.  Y.,  90-lb.  sacks,  Copenhagen, 
mostly  SOc;  80-lb.  sacks,  Copenhagen,  40  to 
50c;  Pa.  and  N.  J..  %-bu.  bskts.,  15  to  25c; 
few  higher;  poorer  low  as  10c;  red,  25c:  bar¬ 
rels,  75  to  85c;  few  higher;  N.  Y.,  bulk,  per 
ton,  Copenhagen.  $11  to  $12. 

Corn. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  20  to 
35c;  sacks,  per  100  ears,  00c  to  $1;  poorer.  40 
to  SOe. 

Cucumbers. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  40 
to  SOc;  poorer  lower;  pickles,  65c;  bus.,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  fine  quality,  $1  to  $1.10:  N.  Y.,  bus., 
U.  S.  No.  1,  85c  to  $1;  dills,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Cantaloupes — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  Hales,  best. 
15  to  25c;  very  few  higher,  poor  and  small,  5 
to  10c;  Fordhooks,  20  to  35c:  poorer,  10  to  15c: 
Md.  and  Del.,  jumbo  orates,  36s,  various  va¬ 
rieties,  50  to  75c;  poorer,  low  as  35c;  fiats, 
standards  and  jumbos,  all  sizes.  Pearl  Pinks, 
25  to  35c. 

Eggplant. — N.  J.,  %-bu.  .bskts.,  10  to  20c; 
poor,  low  as  5c. 

Huckleberries. — N.  J.,  32-qt.  crates,  $2.25  to 
$3;  Md.  and  Del.,  32-qt.  crates,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Lettuce. — Eastern,  supplies  moderate,  demand 
slow;  market  dull;  N.  J..  crates,  2  dozen  heads, 
Big  Boston,  best,  40  to  50c;  poorer,  25  to  35c. 

Mushrooms. — Pa.,  3-lb.  bskts.,  white,  65  to 
75c;  few  higher;  poorer,  25  to  50c. 

Onions.- — Ohio,  Ind.  and  Ill.,  50-lb.  sacks,  yel.. 
U.  S.  No.  1,  50  to  55c;  poorer  condition  low  as 
40c;  white  boilers,  U.  S.  No.  1,  65  to  75c; 
white  picklers,  U.  S.  No.  1,  mostly  $1;  few, 
$1.25;  Mich.,  N.  Y.  and  Mass.,  50-lb.  sacks, 
yel.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  50  to  55c;  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts., 
yel.,  best,  mostly  50c;  few  higher;  poorer  40c; 
50-lb.  sacks,  yel.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  70  to  75c:  N. 
S.,  No.  2,  50  to  60c;  bu.  hprs.,  white  boilers, 
U.  S.  No.  1.  75c. 

Peppers. — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  bullnose,  green. 
15  to  20c;  few  higher,  reds,  25  to  40c;  hot,  15 
to  20c:  bus.,  bullnose,  green,  25  to  35c. 

Peaches. — Elbertas  and  Hales,  medium  to 
large,  %-bu.  bskt.,  40  to  75c:  few  Hales  high¬ 
er;  poor  and  small  low  as  25c;  various  varie¬ 
ties,  medium  to  large,  mostly  25  to  50c:  few 
large.  60c;  poorer  low  as  15c;  44-bu.  bskts, 

Hales  and  Elbertas,  medium  to  large,  25  to 

50c;  various  varieties,  medium  to  large,  15  to 
35c;  crates,  6s,  Ga.  Belles,  U.  S.  No.  1,  large, 
$1;  bus.,  Elbertas,  U.  S.  No.  1,  medium  to 
large,  75c  to  $1;  Pa.  bus.,  Elbertas,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  2-in.  minimum,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  Del.  Elbertas, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  244 -in.  minimum,  $1;  2-in.  mini¬ 
mum,  75c. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — En.  Shore,  Va..  stave  bbls.. 
Jersey  type,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1  to  $1.25.  Street 

sales:  N.  J..  %-bu.  bskts.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  40  to 
55c;  U.  S.  No.  2,  25c;  reds,  U.  S.  No.  1,  50 

to  55c:  few,  60c;  U.  S.  No.  2,  20  to  30e;  Del., 
bu.  hprs.,  Jersey  type,  U.  S.  No.  1,  50c;  Va., 
Jersey  type,  U.  S.  No.  1,  bu.  hprs.,  35  to  40c; 
few,  50c;  poorer,  25c;  bbls.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1; 
few,  $1  25. 

Tomatoes. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  25 
to  40c;  poorer,  10  to  15c;  red  egg,  25  to  40c. 

Watermelons. — N.  J.,  Md.,  Del.,  large,  17  to 
20c;  few  high  as  25e;  medium,  12  to  15c; 

small,  5  to  10c  each. 

Potatoes. — Me.,  100-lb.  sacks,  Gr.  Mts.,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  old  crop,  few  sales  from  local  cold 

storage,  75  to  85c;  Pa.  and  N.  J..  %-bu.  bskts., 
various  varieties,  U.  S.  No.  1,  25  to  35c;  100- 
lb.  sacks.  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1,  65  to  85c; 

mostly  75  to  SOc;  150-lb.  sacks,  Cobblers,  U. 
S.  No.  2,  55  to  60c;  few  higher. 

Feed. — Standard  Spring  bran,  in  100-lb.  sacks, 
$16  to  $16.50  per  ton;  pure  bran,  SOc;  over 

standard;  city  mills,  soft  Winter  bran,  nomi¬ 
nal;  cottonseed  meal,  41  per  cent  protein.  $27 
to  $27.50. 
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Cover  Crops  and  Other 
Things 

There  are  several  questions  pertaining 
to  cover  crops,  the  answer  to  which  may 
determine  practice  for  some  men.  Why 
sow  a  cover  crop?  What  shall  we  sow? 
When  shall  we  sow  it?  We  sow  a  cover 
crop  to  cover  the  ground  with  some  vege¬ 
table  growth  to  hold  the  snow  and  pre¬ 
vent  bare  ground  from  freezing  so  deep, 
and  to  provide  something  to  turn  under 
the  following  Spring.  Obviously,  cover 
crops  are  needed  only  in  orchards  and 
vineyards  which  get  clean  cultivation. 
Another  consideration  is  that  of  drying 
out  tiie  soil  in  early  Fall  to  check  twig 
growth  so  that  it  may  harden  up  before 
cold  weather.  Apparently  those  are  very 
good  reasons  for  cover  crops. 

V  hat  shall  we  sow?  Anything  which 
will  cover  the  soil  and  furnish  humus 
will  do  but  some  things  are  preferred. 
Oats  make  a  good  cover  crop  as  they 
sprout  readily,  grow  quickly,  and  are 
winter-killed,  so  do  not  draw  from  the 
soil  the  next  Spring.  Buckwheat  has 
the  same  advantage  besides  making  stiffer 
stems,  which  will  stand  upright  longer. 
Bye  is  good  if  plowed  under  in  early 
Spring  but  bad  if  left  too  long,  as  it  gen¬ 
erally  is,  as  then  it  interferes  with 
growth  in  orchard  or  vineyard.  None 
of  these  adds  any  fertility  to  the  soil, 
but  they  do  help  maintain  humus  content. 

In  actual  practice,  weeds  are  the  best 
cover  crop  of  all,  as  many  of  them  are 
legumes  thus  adding  fertility  and  have 
the  added  advantage  of  not  needing  any 
extra  work  of  preparing  the  soil  and 
sowing.  I  like  the  idea  of  utilizing  the 
things  nature  furnishes  with  such  a 
lavish  hand  instead  of  trying  to  improve 
on  nature.  An  added  advantage  is  that 
no  special  time  of  sowing  is  necessary 
with  weeds,  simply  cease  cultivation  in 
late  July  and  let  them  grow.  I  find  that 
August  and  early  September  are  regu¬ 
lar  weed-growing  times,  with  more  weeds 
and  more  profuse  growth  than  any  other 
time  of  year.  It  is  a  common  experience 
with  us  to  have  the  melon  vines  disap¬ 
pear  among  an  amazing  growth  of  weeds 
and  Fall  grasses  after  the  vines  have 
grown  so  wide  that  cultivation  must 
cease.  It  is  a  mistake  to  pull  or  hoe 
those  weeds  as  the  melon  vines  dry  up 
so  we  just  tramp  among  them,  and  hunt 
with  success  for  juicy  melons  until 
freezing  weather  and  cloyed  appetites  for¬ 
bid  more  hunting.  It  somehow  adds  to 
the  melon  zest  to  discover  an  extra  big 
one  among  the  tall  weeds. 

My  own  practice  here  on  Long  Acres 
is  to  plan  in  every  way  which  will  save 
unnecessary  labor.  Furthering  that  plan 
has  cut  (>ut  the  cover  crop  plan.  I  work 
both  orchard  and  vineyard  as  follows: 
About  August  1  cultivation  ceases, 
earlier  in  young  orchards  with  no  fruit. 
Then  a  profuse  weed  and  Summer  grass 
growth  springs  up  with  some  weeds  five 
feet  tall  and  a  regular  mat  of  grass,  fox 
tail,  wild  millet  and  bunch  grass.  This 
is  allowed  to  grow  at  will  until  all  fruit 
is  gathered,  then  it  is  all  plowed  under 
by  turning  furrows  toward  the  tree  and 
grapevine  rows.  The  same  practice  is 
followed  with  small  fruits  such  as  cur¬ 
rants  and  raspberries.  Thus  the  ground 
is  fresh  plowed  and  goes  into  the  Winter 
that  way  but  the  roots  and  rows  are  semi- 
protected  by  the  ridge  of  soil.  In  Spring, 
the  soil  is  plowed  away  from  the  rows 
and  clean,  level  cultivation  followed,  un¬ 
til  I  am  ready  for  another  crop  of  weeds. 
Thus  humus  is  maintained  by  the  turn¬ 
ing  under  of  that  profuse  growth  while 
it  is  still  green.  That  practice  has  built 
up  a  wornout  soil  to  fair  fertility  in  a 
few  years  and  we  note  the  continuous 
ease  of  working  as  compared  with  the 
hard  lumps  we  had  before  the  practice 
was  followed. 

Maybe  there  is  no  scientific  reason,  but 
I  believe  green  crops  turned  under  are 
more  full  of  fertility  and  make  better 
humus  than  the  dead  and  dry  cover  crops 
which  have  wintered  over.  You  know 
that  the  real  life  of  a  plant  is  in  its 
green  coloring  matter  so  perhaps  there  is 
something  in  my  belief  in  green  things 
turned  under  to  add  fertility.  Further¬ 
ing  that  belief  are  the  recent  discoveries 
that  cornstalks  or  straw,  turned  under, 
actually  lower  the  following  yield  of 
grain.  Our  fathers  would  have  had  a 
fit  over  burning  straw  piles  but  actual 
practice  proves  that  it  is  better  to  burn 
the  pile  than  scatter  it  over  the  field. 
Of  course  the  real  practice  is  to  work 
the  straw  through  the  barn  to  absorb 
liquid  manures,  for  then  it  becomes 
valuable  both  for  fertility  and  humus  but 
dry  straw  alone  adds  nothing.  That  is 
why  I  question  dead  and  dry  cover  crops 
for  Spring  turning  under.  Perhaps  your 
conditions  call  for  cover  crops  more  than 
mine,  as  I  am  near  the  big  lake  and  thus 
protected  to  some  extent  against  extreme 
weather,  but  we  often  see  10  below  in 
Winter  and  that  is  cold  enough  for  any 
orchard.  However  I  do  not  wish  to  dis¬ 
count  the  importance  of  cover  crops.  Na¬ 
ture  herself  sets  us  an  example  by  cov¬ 
ering  the  bare  soil  every  Fall  with  a  pro¬ 
fuse  growth  and  we  can  have  no  better 
guide. 

Regarding  the  value  of  cover  crops 
stopping  twig  growth  and  allowing  for 
hardening,  I  have  never  yet  had  any 
trouble  on  trees  but  have  noticed  fre¬ 
quently  that  grapevines  freeze  back  with 
an  early  freeze-up.  That  trouble  may  be 
discounted  by  avoiding  saving  such  vines 
(new  canes)  when  trimming  and  select¬ 
ing  instead  only  canes  which  have  ma¬ 
tured  to  the  end.  Frequently  we  cut  back 
extra  long  canes  anyway  so  it  is  not  so 
important  unless  all  the  canes  show 
such  freezing  back  and  that  is  rare. 


Farther  south  Crimson  clover  makes 
an  ideal  cover  crop  as  it  is  a  legume  of 
profuse  growth  and  still  farther  south 
Japan  clover  comes  in  naturally  but 
much  above  Mason-Dixon  line  Crimson 
clover  is  unreliable.  I  have  seen  it  grow¬ 
ing  here  in  Southern  Michigan  but  not 
very  often.  I  question  the  use  of  oats 
sown  between  strawberry  rows  as  a 
cover  crop,  as  they  must  grow  just  when 
the  strawberry  plants  are  making  bud 
clusters  for  the  next  year  so  detract 
from  the  strength  of  the  plants.  I  pre¬ 
fer  straw  or  leaf  mulch  applied  after  a 
freeze  and  raked  off  in  late  Spring.  Oats 
are  used  that  way  frequently  though. 

You  will  note  that  I  am  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  making  use  of  weeds  instead 
of  fighting  them  with  such  relentless  fury. 
Perhaps  that  sounds  like  a  lazy  doctrine 
but  we  farmers  are  entitled  to  a  shorter 
working  week  as  much  as  the  city  men 
and  the  tendency  is  all  that  way.  After 
all  the  problem  is  to  get  the  most  out  of 
life  with  the  least  effort,  so  we  may  take 
time  to  live  without  being  called  lazy. 
The  14-hour  day  is  a  thing  of  the  past 
if  we  make  it  so.  l.  b.  reber. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
Farmerette 

Vacation  is  past  and  gone  for  another 
12  months  but  my  one  consolation  is  that 
my  holiday,  as  a  city  girl,  this  year  was 
most  enjoyable.  Formerly  I  passed  my 
two  weeks  of  leisure  by  the  seashore,  but 
this  year  I  longed  for  the  jingle  of  the 
cowbell  and  the  beauty  of  country  life,  so 
decided  to  take  my  rest  on  the  farm  of 


P.  Duffy,  of  Fort  River  Inn,  East  Had¬ 
ley,  Mass.,  with  some  other  friends. 

The  hay  season  was  in  full  swing  just 
when  we  arrived  and  the  farmer  gave 
each  of  us  a  trial  as  farmerettes.  Well, 
my  job  was  to  mow  some  of  the  hay 
while  the  other  girls  loaded  it  on  the 
wagon.  I  succeeded  in  getting  three  or 
four  rounds  of  the  field  without  any  as¬ 
sistance,  but  the  horses  apparently  did 
not  understand  my  language  as  they 
turned  left  when  they  should  go  right, 
backed  up  when  I  wanted  them  to  go 
forward,  etc.  But  the  farmer  told  me  I 
was  an  apt  pupil.  At  least  I  did  better 
than  my  co-workers,  as  they  tumbled  the 
wagon  of  hay  on  one  occasion,  my  friend 
Elizabeth  being  responsible  for  the  un¬ 
balancing  of  the  load. 

The  mornings  were  mostly  spent  in  the 
hay  fields,  which  gave  us  a  more  than 
ordinary  appetite  for  the  fresh  vegetables 
and  delicious  berry  pies  served  by  Mrs. 
Duffy  at  luncheon.  After  luncheon  we 
spent  a  few  hours  riding  around  the  dirt 
roads  in  our  old  Ford  truck.  It  wasn’t 
speedy  but  it  answered,  the  purpose. 
Then  came  our  dip  in  the  old  swimming 
hole  on  the  farm,  after  which  we  sat  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  in  the  sunshine 
watching  the  little  fishes  floating  around 
and  listening  to  the  croaking  of  the 
frogs.  On  dark  days  we  lighted  a  log- 
tire,  gathered  around  and  told  the  little 
farmer  boys  of  the  wonders  of  the  big- 
city. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  farmhouse  we 
lined  up  the  cows  and  put  them  in  the 
barn  and  I  was  very  interested  seeing 
them  milked  by  the  machine  system. 
Later  on  in  the  evening  the  brood  of 
fowl  were  given  their  supper  and  put  in 
their  little  roosts  for  the  night. 

When  dinner  was  finished  the  farmer 
usually  took  a  trip  down  to  his  tobacco 
plantation  and  of  course  we  were  in¬ 
vited  to  come  along  and  inspect  the  crop. 
As  I  had  never  seen  tobacco  grow  I  was 
rather  interested  in  learning  the  differ¬ 
ent  stages  of  its  growth.  Very  often 
dark  overtook  us  on  our  way  back  from 
the  plantation  and  our  nerves  were  pretty 
well  tuned  to  a  high  pitch  for  fear  of 
the  skunks  getting  too  friendly  with  us. 
These  animals  were  more  than  numer¬ 
ous  around  Hadley. 

AVe  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 
Agricultural  Station  in  Amherst  one  eve¬ 
ning,  and  were  shown  around  the  plant. 
I  was  more  enthusiastic  in  seeing  the 
livestock  than  anything  else.  There  were 
some  fine-looking  animals  there;  many 
of  them  have  carried  first  prize  at  the 
State  Fairs*  . 


Now  that  I  have  related  my  most  im¬ 
portant  experiences  on  the  farm  in  pic¬ 
turesque  New  England  the  book  came  to 
a  finish  with  an  automobile  trip  from 
East  Hadley  to  Little  Old  New  York 
and  so  ended  a  vacation  which  will 
leave  many  cherished  memories. 

And  now  “an  revoir”  Fort  River  Inn 
until  next  year.  Kathleen  morax. 


September  With  the  Flow  ers 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  seed  of  Phlox 
Drummondii  to  winter  over  for  early 
Spring  blooming.  During  mild  AVinters, 
they  often  bloom  in  early  February  here 
in  ATrginia,  and  in  any  season  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  flowers  and  of  better  quality 
than  when  sown  in  the  Spring,  as  the 
plants  are  of  a  hardy  nature. 

If  you  have  the  large-flowered  Cannas, 
you  can  save  seed  from  them  and  plant 
at  once  and  they  will  grow  off  in  Spring 
and  you  will  probably  get  some  striking¬ 
ly  new  varieties.  If  not  convenient  to 
plant  them  this  Fall,  place  them  in  a  box 
of  moist  sand  or  coarse  soil  and  bury  the 
entire  box  and  contents  outside  till 
Spring  and  then  sow  them. 

Lift  the  early-planted  Gladiolus  bulbs 
and  separate  the  new  bulb  or  conn  from 
the  old  one.  Save  the  little  bulblets  that 
form  under  the  main  bulbs,  and  sow  them 
at  once  in  rows  about  3(4  inches  dee]) 
and  they  will  grow  in  the  Spring  and 
produce  blooming  bulbs  in  one  season’s 
growth,  and  in  this  way  you  can  rapidly 
increase  your  supply  of  this  flower. 


Peonies  can  now  be  taken  up  and  the 
roots  divided  and  replanted,  setting  them 
with  the  tops  not  over  two  inches  under 
the  surface,  for  if  planted  too  deep,  they 
will  fail  to  bloom  well  and  will  require 
special  care  in  the  East  and  South  to 
bloom  at  all.  They  thrive  best  in  a 
strong,  clay  loam  soil,  that  is  retentive  of 
moisture.  The  hardy  perennial  Phlox, 
too,  can  also  be  divided  and  replanted, 
though  late  October  or  early  November  is 
a  far  better  time  here. 

Tulips  are  planted  in  the  Fall,  from 
the  latter  part  of  September  through  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  ground  should  be  well  spaded, 
and  as  bulbs  are  very  sensitive  to  con¬ 
tact  with  manure,  it  is  wiser  to  use  a 
bed  or  border  which  has  been  well  fer¬ 
tilized  earlier  in  the  season ;  bonemeal 
may  be  added  at  time  of  planting.  Tulips 
may  be  set  four  inches  apart,  the  top  of 
bulb  being  about  four  inches  under  the 
ground.  AA’lien  the  ground  becomes  froz¬ 
en  hard,  a  mulch  of  leaves  or  straw  may 
be  spread  over  the  surface  to  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  inches.  Tulips  should  never 
be  planted  in  the  Spring. 

Fall  planting  of  perennial  plants  and 
hardy  bulbs  should  be  planned  for  now. 
Order  several  Fall  catalogs  from  nur¬ 
series  which  cater  to  the  flower  trade, 
and  then  spend  an  evening  or  two  in 
making  your  selection  for  Fall  delivery. 
Most  plants  such  as  Phlox,  larkspur, 
foxglove  thrive  better  if  planted  in  the 
Fall  than  when  Spring  planted.  The  first 
part  of  September  is  usually  about  the 
best  time  with  us.  Bulbs  for  outdoor 
planting  should  be  ordered  now. 

Virginia.  w.  h.  h. 


Moonwort  or  Honesty 

I  enclose  a  leaf  and  seed  from  a  Chi¬ 
nese  money  plant.  Can  I  plant  these 
seeds  in  the  Fall  of  this  year  to  give  me 
bloom  for  the  following  Spring?  I  was 
told  that  this  seed  requires  sowing  in 
Fall,  as  it  takes  the  second  year  to  give 
bloom.  H.  J. 

New  York. 

The  Chinese  money  plant  referred  to 
is  our  old  friend  moonwort  or  honesty, 
also  called  satin  flower,  Lunaria  annua, 
called  L.  biennis  by  some  botanists.  Sow 
seed  as  soon  as  ripe  for  next  season's 
bloom.  It  often  self-sows  when  well  es¬ 
tablished.  If  sown  early  in  Spring,  it 
will  bloom  the  same  year,  but  sown  later 
it  is  a  biennial.  This  plant  likes  a 
rather  moist  sandy  soil,  and  often  does 
well  in  a  shady  location. 


Above  is  picture  of  Kathleen  Moran,  employe  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  taken 
while  mowing  some  hag  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Duffy.  Fort  Hirer  Inn.,  East  Hadley, 
ill  ass.,  where  she  spent  part  of  her  vacation. 
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\Potato  ^Grader 

Even  if  you  have  but  a  small  part  of 
your  farm  planted  with  potatoes  and 
onions,  you  cannot  afford  to  get  along 
without  an  up-to-date  model  of  Boggs 
Potato  and  Onion  Grader.  For  it  will 
quickly  pay  for  itself  in  actual  money 
savings  it  effects  and  in  higher  prices 
you  can  get  for  your  crop. 

Get  a  No.  3  single-belt  hand  grader 
now,  at  only  $46.00.  This  machine 

will  make  one  marketable  grade  (besides 
culls)  of  potatoes  or  onions  to  conform  to 
the  Government  grade  or  to  meet  require¬ 
ments  of  any  local  market.  A  second  belt 
can  be  added  any  time  to  make  it  into  a 
double-belt  grader.  And  when  you  need  a 
larger,  faster,  electrically  operated  machine, 
you  can  convert  it  into  a  power  grader  at 
no  more  cost  than  if  you  originally  pur¬ 
chased  a  power  equipment.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  add  power  attachments, 
picking  table,  etc. 

If  you  now  have  an  old-style  Boggs  Grader, 
you  can  add  the  many  recent  improvements 
and  bring  it  up  to  date  at  very  little  cost. 

Boggs  hand  machines  grade  up  to  150  bush¬ 
els  an  hour  and  the  power  graders  550  bush¬ 
els.  They  grade  within  3%  of  Government 
sizes  without  bruising.  Are  portable  and  can 
be  moved  anywhere.  Last  a  lifetime. 

Quick  deliveries  from  factories  in  Atlanta, 
N.  Y.  and  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 

AVrite  for  catalog,  or  mail  the  coupon. 


BOGGS  MFG.  CORP. 

42  Main  St.,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  a  free 
copy  of  your  catalog. 


Name 


Address . 

Town . State. 


DIBBLE'S  WHEAT  AND  RYE 

HONOR— the  Best  White  Wheat. 

FORWARD — the  Best  Red  AVheat 
Thoroughly  recleaned  and  graded. 
Today’s  Prices  $1.00  Per  Bushel 
Good  Winter  Wheat  for  Flour  or  Feed, 

70c  Per  Bushel  or  $20.00  Per  Ton. 
DIBBLE’S  ROSEN  RYE  75c  per  bushel. 
RYE  for  Cover  Crop  One  Cent  a  Pound. 

Hardy  Alfalfa  and  Clovers, 

D.  B.  Brand  Timothy  99.00%  Pure  at 
$2.00  Per  Bushel. 

Price  List  —  Samples  FREE. 
Address:  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Honeoye  Falls,  New  York,  Box  B. 


Plant  r  50  Blue  Spruce  1  to  0  in.,  $2.50;  20  Peonies, 
■U rt  V*/  *  $2  00;  25  Iris,  $1.00.  Include  20c  postage 

nUW  •  and  insurance.  CASSELMRSERY, Mantua, O. 


FOR  SALE— Seed  Ryew4L8Ln'.sv.A,  «HvTE 

in  MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES— 1-6  ft,  $125. 
I  U  $10.00  per  100.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES.  Inc..  Danville.  N.  > 


Poonv  I/oIivao  °dr  new  List.  Be  sure  ami  get 
rcuilj  VdlUCS  it.  E.  A.  TILTON.  A.htabnla,  Obl» 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BU81XESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A.  National  Weekly  Journal  lor  Country  and  Suburban  llom<* * 

Established  1SJ0 

f*uttlbli«‘d  »v«*«*kly  by  tin*  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30tli  Street,  New  York 

EDITORIAL  AND  EXECUTIVE  STAFF 

John  J.  Dillon,  President.  William  A.  O’Brien,  Secretary. 

William  W.  Higgins,  Managing  Editor 
M.  B.  Dean  Russell  W.  Duck 

H.  B.  Tukry  Mrs.  E.  T.  Uoyle 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES; 

One  Year  (Fifty-Two  Copies)  Fifty  Cents 
Canada  §4.00  Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.06. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates*  fl.2o  per  agate  line — 7  Avords.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  iierson.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  avc  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  Avill  be  publicly  exposed.  AVe  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  betAveen  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  Avhether  advertisers  or  not.  We  Avillingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  Ave  Avill  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IN  ANSWER  to  a  number  of  inquiries  regarding 
Ihe  requirements  of  the  new  dairy  law  in  New 
Jersey,  W.  C.  Krueger,  State  extension  service  agri¬ 
cultural  engineer,  lists  dairy  barn  essentials  as 
follows : 

1. — Plenty  of  light :  four  square  feet  per  cow  or  per 
oOO  cubic  feet  air  space,  evenly  distributed. 

2. — Sufficient  air  space  to  avoid  stuffiness  :  at  least 
.">00  cubic  feet  per  cow. 

3. — Cattle  segregated  by  partitions  from  horses  or 
other  animals. 

4. — Mangers,  gutters  and  floor  of  tight,  non-absorb¬ 
ent,  easily  cleaned  materials,  preferably  concrete. 

5. — Tight  ceilings  and  smooth,  easily  cleaned  walls. 
Ceilings  preferably  of  insulation  board. 

0. — No  mud  or  manure  seepage  holes  near  barn.  Ma¬ 
nure  pile  at  least  50  feet  from  barn  and  out  of  reach 
of  cattle. 

7. — Some  means  for  ventilation,  either  by  windows 
and  doors,  by  flue  ventilation  or  electric  suction  system. 

In  dairy  sections  the  Farm  Bureau  agents  are  in 
position  to  give  advice  as  to  remodeling  barns  so 
that  they  will  conform  with  the  State  law. 

* 

SOME  old  English  estates  maintain  what  is 
called  an  American  garden,  where  plants  from 
the  western  hemisphere  are  displayed  under  natu¬ 
ral  conditions.  Usually  such  gardens  were  estab¬ 
lished  about  the  eighteenth  century,  when  eager 
botanists  were  discovering  new  treasures  in  the 
American  colonies.  Shrubs,  such  as  Kalmia,  Rlio- 
dora,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  huckleberries,  An¬ 
dromeda,  the  trailing  cranberries  and  other  bog 
plants,  were  planted  to  give  a  natural  effect,  and 
(he  “American  garden”  was  usually  displayed  with 
pride  by  an  owner  ready  to  spend  freely  for  newly 
discovered  plants.  A  visit  to  unspoiled  places  of 
natural  beauty  (unfortunately  they  grow  fewer 
year  after  year)  will  show  us  that  nature  herself 
provides  us  with  an  American  garden  of  surpassing 
charm.  The  most  magnificent  sight  we  have  seen 
this  year  was  the  display  of  purple  loosestrife  or 
spiked  willow  herb  along  the  Wallkill  River  in 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  In  the  low  or  swampy  ground 
this  tall  branching  plant  made  a  sheet  of  rosy 
purple  extending  over  large  areas.  This  plant, 
known  by  several  common  names  (Shakespeare 
calls  it  long  purples)  varies  in  tint  and  growth, 
and  has  been  improved  under  cultivation,  but  we 
shall  always  remember  those  masses  of  color  along 
the  Wallkill  River  as  the  most  charming  American 
garden  we  have  seen — a  perfect  picture  of  unspoiled 
natural  beauty. 

* 

THE  Government  Forest  Service  states  that  155,- 
000  acres  were  planted  to  forest  trees  in  the 
United  States  last  year.  In  1930,  138,970  acres  were 
planted.  More  than  20,000  acres  of  the  new  plant¬ 
ing  was  done  in  national  forests.  Plantings  in 
State  forests  totaled  58,989  acres,  and  forest  plant¬ 
ings  on  other  State  lands,  3,321  acres.  Reported 
plantings  by  individuals  amounted  to  29,624  acres. 
Of  the  10,940  individuals  making  forest  plantings 
all  but  1,869  were  farmers.  Industrial  organizations, 
including  pulp  and  paper,  lumber,  mining,  railroad 
and  water  power  companies,  planted  21,638  acres, 
water  power  companies  accounting  for  the  largest 
share.  Municipalities,  by  planting  11,561  acres, 
added  20  per  cent  to  their  previous  plantings. 
Schools  and  colleges  planted  1,114  acres,  and  other 
organizations  2,254  acres.  Michigan  as  in  1930  led 
all  States  in  putting  idle  lands  back  to  growing 
timber.  Planting  in  Michigan  by  all  agencies 
amounted  to  47,264  acres,  a  gain  of  about  9,000 
acres  over  1930.  New  York  was  second,  with  38,- 
664  acres,  nearly  half  being  State  lands.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  third  with  17,825  acres,  13,700  of  which 
was  private  land  owned  by  individuals  and  indus¬ 


trial  organizations.  Wisconsin’s  plantings  amounted 
(o  6,734  acres.  Massachusetts  planted  4,093  acres. 
Ohio,  Nebraska,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  In¬ 
diana,  Louisiana  and  Connecticut  planted  2,000  to 
3,500  acres  each.  The  1931  plantings  brought  the 
total  area  of  artificially  reforested  lands,  recorded 
by  the  Forest  Service  to  1,953,394  acres. 

* 

THE  market  is  beginning  to  receive  a  limited 
supply  of  domestic  Spring  turkeys.  Birds  weigh¬ 
ing  S  to  10  lbs.  each  are  bringing  around  33  to  35 
cents  per  pound  when  of  fancy  quality.  Well-fin¬ 
ished  smaller  birds  weighing  around  4  to  5  lbs.  each 
and  suited  for  broilers  are  commanding  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  prices,  but  those  lacking  quality 
are  finding  slow  sale  even  as  low  as  22  to  25  cents. 
A  small  shipment  of  turkeys  from  Argentina  was 
received  at  New  York  in  early  August  and  was  of¬ 
fered  at  around  24  cents  without  arousing  much 
interest.  Another  small  shipment  is  expected  to¬ 
ward  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  Information 
from  Argentina  indicates  that  the  shipments  of 
turkeys  from  that  country  to  the  United  States  this 
year  will  not  be  as  extensive  as  a  year  ago,  unless 
there  is  a  marked  change  in  the  market  situation 
either  in  the  United  States  or  Argentina  before  the 
end  of  the  season.  The  wholesale  price  of  live  tur¬ 
keys  in  Buenos  Aires  in  late  July  was  around  5.8  to 
7  cents  per  pound.  After  proper  allowance  is  made 
for  dressing  loss,  transportation  costs,  etc.,  and 
the  tariff,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Argentina  turkeys 
to  compete  with  the  domestic  product  at  current 
prices. 

* 

IN  1921,  a  Connecticut  farmer  and  his  wife,  J.  C. 

Berrang,  started  with  oxen  and  a  covered  wagon 
for  the  West.  They  arrived  at  Medford,  Oregon, 
three  years  and  four  months  later.  As  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  farmer,  Mr.  Berrang  was  used  to  oxen,  so  went 
with  his  favorite  team,  and  had  plenty  of  time  for 
sightseeing  on  the  way.  The  oxen  had  to  be  shod 
many  times,  and  Mr.  Berrang  often  had  to  do  this 
himself  because  of  the  scarcity  of  blacksmiths  with 
facilities  for  this  somewhat  difficult  job.  Last  week 
an  airplane  made  the  trip  from  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
to  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  10  hours,  20  minutes,  at  an 
average  speed  of  246  miles  per  hour,  about  as  great 
a  contrast  with  the  ox  team  as  could  he  imagined. 
We  prefer  to  do  our  traveling  a  little  between  these 
two  methods.  A  leisurely  railroad  train  or  auto¬ 
mobile  does  very  well. 

* 

THERE  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  farm 
population  that  is  permanent.  In  many  cases 
they  have  inherited  or  bought  the  farms  from  their 
fathers,  and  here  and  there  will  be  found  farms 
that  have  “been  in  the  family”  for  several  genera¬ 
tions.  In  addition  to  these,  are-  many  who  take  up 
farming  because  of  bad  business  conditions,  or  the 
desire  for  country  life  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  Some  of  these  find  the  farm  to  their 
liking,  “just  what  they  always  wanted  to  do,”  and 
others  soon  drop  out.  Figures  on  this  movement  of 
population  show  that,  in  1931,  1,472,000  left  farms 
for  towns  and  cities,  and  1,679,000  went  to  farms, 
making  a  gain  of  648,000  living  on  farms. 

* 

THE  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  real  property 
in  New  York  State  for  1931  is  given  as  $29,191,- 
105,905  by  the  State  Tax  Department.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $39,300,000  over  the  previous  year.  The 
average  assessment  rate  is  83.1626+  of  the  full 
value.  The  assessed  value  of  personal  property 
subject  to  tax  is  $362,311,521.  The  largest  increase 
in  assessed  valuations  was  in  Manhattan,  about 
$53,000,000  above  the  previous  year.  In  the  same 
metropolitan  area  Westchester  County  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  $50,500,000 ;  Nassau  County  al¬ 
most  $28,000,000;  Queens  County  about  $14,500,000 
and  Suffolk  County  slightly  over  $20,000,000.  Valua¬ 
tions  in  Albany  County  went  up  $5,000,000,  Erie 
County  about  $11,000,000  and  Monroe  County  about 
$6,250,000 ;  Schenectady  approximately  $3,750,000. 
Dutchess  County,  extensively  rural,  was  increased 
about  $2,000,000.  One  purely  rural  county,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  was  jumped  about  $4,000,000,  a  14  per  cent 
increase  over  1930  figures.  This  was  due  to  a  re¬ 
valuation  of  every  piece  of  property  in  the  county 
by  the  taxing  officials  of  that  unit.  The  assessed 
valuations  for  Broome  County  were  dropped  $12,- 
000,000  and  Oneida  about  $1,000,000.  These  with 
Bronx  and  Kings  were  the  political  subdivisions 
where  values  decreased  most,  although  the  figures 
show  that  decreases  were  registered  in  15  counties. 
The  majority  of  counties  where  this  happened  were 
rural  counties. 


September  10,  1032 

Why  is  it  that  my  Lima  beans  are  doing  well  this 
year,  when  for  several  years  past  they  failed? 

E  DO  not  know,  hut  have  the  same  experience, 
and  are  now  picking  both  bush  and  pole 
Limas  in  as  great  profusion  as  in  earlier  times. 
Various  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  way  Limas 
acted  in  recent  years,  insects,  blight,  seed  and  “un¬ 
known  causes.”  The  last  named  is  evidently  correct. 
Nature  sometimes  does  not  tell  us  just  why  things 
are  as  they  are.  At  any  rate  the  beans  are  here, 
without  any  special  seed  or  soil  or  treatment,  other 
than  getting  rid  of  the  bean  beetles,  and  we  are 
glad  to  get  them. 

* 

ON  NEXT  page  reference  is  made  to  the  Tax- 
Justice  League  of  Pennsylvania.  This  work  is 
being  pushed  rapidly,  and  delegates  from  all  tax¬ 
payers'  associations  in  Pennsylvania  are  invited  to 
meet  with  like  delegates  from  the  Tax-Justice 
League  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  State  College, 
Monday,  September  26,  1932,  at  1  o’clock  P.  M.,  the 
meeting  to  cover  a  period  of  two  or  three  days,  or 
until  a  complete  understanding  and  agreement  has 
been  reached.  The  plan  agreed  upon  is  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  next  Legislature.  The  League’s  presi¬ 
dent  is  T.  J.  Rawlings,  of  Blairsville,  and  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary,  II.  S.  Lydick,  of  Homer  City,  Pa. 

* 

THERE  are  728,664  farms  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  The  latest  census  shows  that  233,325 
are  between  101  and  200  acres,  187.636  are  300  acres 
and  over,  148,258  are  between  51  and  100  acres, 
80,077  are  between  11  and  50  acres,  43,748  between 
one  and  10  acres  and  35,620  are  between  201  and  299 
acres.  The  farms  with  the  largest  acreage  are  in 
the  three  Prairie  Provinces — Manitoba,  Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  Alberta.  In  Eastern  Canada  the  statistics 
show  that  in  Prince  Edward  Island  the  largest 
group  is  the  51  to  100  acres  with  5.071  farms.  The 
similar  group  is  also  the  largest  for  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  with  10,325  and  11,457  farms 
respectively.  In  these  three  provinces  the  number 
of  farms  over  300  acres  is  small.  In  the  Province 
of  Quebec  there  are  48,823  farms  with  acreages  be¬ 
tween  101  and  200  acres,  forming  the  largest  group 
for  the  province.  In  Ontario  the  farms  with  acre¬ 
ages  between  51  and  100  acres  form  the  largest 
group  with  68,620  farms. 

* 

ON  OUR  first  page  this  week,  Mr.  Tukey  makes 
a  clear  statement  about  (he  founding  of  the 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station,  50  years  ago, 
and  its  subsequent  activities.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  institution  has  had  great  influence  on  the 
farming  and  farmers  of  the  State,  and  has  held 
their  attention  and  confidence.  The  type  of  men  at 
the  Station  and  the  work  done,  have  merited  this 
confidence.  Mr.  Tukey  did  well  to  speak  at  length 
of  Hr.  \  an  Slyke  and  his  work,  which  continued 
so  many  years,  and  during  the  critical  periods  in 
the  Station’s  life,  when  its  rights  to  have  opinions, 
and  express  them  publicly,  on  such  matters  as  the 
Purity  and  quality  of  fertilizers  and  feeds,  were  dis¬ 
puted  and  even  bitterly  opposed.  In  appearance 
Dr.  Van  Slyke  gave  no  impression  of  being  what  is 
known  as  a  “fighter,”  but  he  had  strong  and  well- 
founded  opinions,  and  knew  how  to  stand  up  for 
them,  so  that  right  prevailed.  Now  there  are  no 
stronger  supporters  of  the  Station's  work  than  the 
makers  and  handlers  of  these  products  subject  to 
inspection  there.  It  is  an  honorable  50  years’  rec¬ 
ord,  and  a  rather  remarkable  one  also. 


Brevities 

“Incline  your  ear  and  come  unto  me :  hear,  and 
your  soul  shall  live.” 

Canada  exported  2,008,240  tons  of  newsprint  paper 
last  year,  valued  at  $111,114,042. 

Ouu  exports  during  July  included  15,302,015  lbs.  of 
dried  fruits,  4,047.410  of  dairy  products  and  1,625,892 
of  canned  vegetables. 

Our  cover  this  week  shows  the  possibilities  in  nat¬ 
uralized  bulbs,  especially  Narcissi.  Suitable  bulbs  for 
this  purpose  aie  not  expensive. 

Rubber  is  advancing  in  price,  because  of  reduced 
stocks  and  active  demand.  Prices  on  the  New  York 
Rubber  Exchange  ranged  around  five  cents  per  pound, 
and  slightly  higher  in  London.  At  the  end  of  July,  the 
world  visible  stock  of  crude  rubber  was  592,500  tons. 

Weather  thus  far  this  season  has  proven  unusually 
wet  in  much  of  the  western  “dry  farming”  region,  the 
average  at  19  western  stations  from  North  Dakota  to 
Texas  being  24  per  cent  above  normal,  or  11.3  inches 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 
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A  Slander  Repudiated 

THE  first  sentence  in  an  otherwise  informative 
pamphlet  issued  at  Chicago  by  the  League  of 
Nations  Association  is  this: 

The  farmer,  as  everyone  knows,  is  proverbially  pes¬ 
simistic.” 

It  is  a  pity  that  an  author  who  seems  to  have  a 
fair  understanding  of  farm  conditions  should  de¬ 
liberately  libel  the  American  farmer.  He  must  have 
received  his  information  from  the  comic  papers.  The 
farmer  is  not  a  pessimist.  If  lie  were,  the  world 
would  starve  to  death.  Farmers  are  human.  They 
have  their  individual  faults  and  virtues  like  other 
mortal  folks.  At  times  they  have  reason  enough  to 
despair  of  justice  in  this  world,  and  to  exaggerate 
the  power  of  evil.  It  would  he  idle  to  say  that  no 
cynic  ever  found  his  way  to  the  farm,  but  it  is  a 
sure  thing  that  he  is  always  out  of  place  there.  The 
normal  farmer  is  an  optimist.  His  environment 
and  life  make  him  certain  of  the  present  and  hope¬ 
ful  of  the  future.  He  treads  the  frozen  ground  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  confident  that  it  will  yield  to  the 
plow  in  the  Springtime.  He  puts  the  seed  into  the 
dark  ground,  watches  for  the  tender  sprout,  and 
cultivates  it  during  the  heat  of  Summer,  hopeful 
of  the  harvest.  If  drought  or  flood  destroy  his  crop, 
he  repairs  the  soil  and  plants  again.  In  the  Fall  he 
sees  the  grass  wither  and  the  trees  stripped  of  their 
foliage,  but  he  knows  that  in  the  Spring  color  will 
return  to  the  meadows  and  the  foliage  will  again 
ornament  the  trees.  The  city  tradesman  or  banker 
lives  in  an  environment  of  inert  material  things. 
His  one  aim  is  profits.  If  by  chance  he  ventures 
all  in  a  gamble  and  fickle  fortune  is  against  him  and 
he  loses  all,  there  is  no  recurring  Springtime,  no 
seed  of  a  new  life  in  the  ground.  Fortune  is  lost. 
Evil  is  magnified.  That  is  why  there  are  more  pes¬ 
simists  to  the  square  inch  in  the  city  than  the  hun¬ 
dred-acre  lots  on  the  farms.  This  is  not  said  for 
the  information  of  farmers.  They  know  the  truth 
of  it  as  well  as  we  do,  and  many  of  them  could  tell 
it  better  than  we  do.  But  sometimes  these  old 
canards  get  a  bit  wearisome,  and  when  they  are  re¬ 
peated  as  in  this  case  by  those  who  assume  to  speak 
for  the  farmer,  we  just  lack  grace  enough  to  re¬ 
frain  from  a  repudiation  of  the  slander. 

About  Bang’s  Disease  in  Cattle 

CCORDING  to  information  in  the  possession  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
Bang's  disease  is  more  or  less  prevalent  in  sections 
outside  the  borders  of  New  York  State  in  areas 
from  which  cattle  are  imported  into  the  State.  This 
is  an  infectious  and  communicable  disease,  causing 
contagious  abortion  in  domestic  animals.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Baldwin  has  been  considering  means  to  meet 
the  situation,  and  finally  concluded  to  issue  an  order 
requiring  that  all  cattle  over  six  months  of  age  im¬ 
ported  for  dairy  or  breeding  purposes  be  required 
to  be  certified  by  a  chief  sanitary  official  of  the 
place  of  origin  that  the  cattle  imported  come  direct¬ 
ly  from  herds  certified  to  be  free  from  Bang's  dis¬ 
ease.  The  order  goes  into  effect  October  1.  The 
order  will  probably  reduce  the  number  of  cattle 
coming  into  the  State,  but  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  dairy  industry,  this  in  itself  will  be  no  hard¬ 
ship  to  either  dairymen  or  breeders. 


Farmers’  Fight  for  Cost  Price 

THE  Sellers’  Holiday  movement  continues  in 
Iowa  and  neighboring  States.  Roads  leading 
into  the  principal  cities  are  “picketed”  by  groups  of 
farmers  trying  to  persuade  drivers  of  trucks  to 
turn  back  with  produce  for  the  markets.  It  is  said 
force  is  used  in  some  instances  but  for  the  most 
part  farmers  are  trying  to  win  by  peaceful  means. 
The  purpose  is  to  keep  food  products  out  of  the 
markets  until  the  price  rises  to  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  farmers  are  willing  to  prove  what  this 
cost  is.  In  one  case  a  small  radical  group  not 
farmers  joined  the  “pickets,”  but  it  is  said,  farmers 
soon  discouraged  them.  Edward  A.  O'Neil,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  gave 
out  a  statement  in  which  he  said  the  movement  is 
fostered  by  a  small  group  of  misguided  farmers 
with  radical  no-farmer  agitators.  On  the  other  hand 
reports  come  to  indicate  that  large  numbers  of 
farmers  are  picketing  the  roads  and  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  what  they  can  to  increase  the  price  of 
produce.  In  one  city  the  price  of  milk  was  in¬ 
creased  from  $1  to  $1.80  per  100  lbs.  In  another, 
from  $1.40  to  $2. 

Gi, rcrnor  Green  of  South  Dakota,  has  called  a 
meeting  of  Governors  of  14  States  at  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  September  9,  with  purpose  of  devising  a  plan 
to  increase  farm  prices.  Several  have  already 
agreed  to  attend. 


Farmers  Do  it  Themselves 

E  LIKE  the  way  Pennsylvania  farmers  are 
approaching  the  tax  problem.  They  have  or¬ 
ganized  the  Tax-Justice  League  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  already  have  30,000  members.  Seven  counties 
are  already  organized.  The  machinery  of  organiza¬ 
tion  is  simple.  It  may  be  adopted  in  any  part  of 
any  county  of  any  State,  and  the  organization  is 
anxious  to  spread  the  work  as  far  and  wide  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  only  purpose  is  to  focus  all  farmers  in 
a  demand  for  a  reduction  in  public  expense,  and  a 
fair  adjustment  of  taxation  for  the  necessary  ex¬ 
pense  of  government. 

The  secretary  of  the  association  is  II.  S.  Lydick, 
Homer  City,  Pa.  He  is  pressing  the  purposes  of  the 
association  with  intelligent  energy.  These  Penn¬ 
sylvanian  farmers  are  going  about  it  in  the  right 
way.  They  propose  to  stop  the  spending  of  public 
money  by  reducing  public  expenses.  They  do  not 
wait  for  others  to  do  it  for  them.  They  take  up  the 
job  for  themselves.  This  is  the  kind  of  work  we 
like  to  applaud  and  endorse. 


Some  Maine  Livestock  News 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  New  England  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association  was  held  with  the  Maine  club  at 
the  farm  of  E.  E.  Fields  &  Sons,  at  Greene.  This  was 
well  attended  and  of  particular  interest  because  their 
tests  were  made  to  ascertain  the  softness  of  the  curd 
in  cow's  milk.  The  curd  from  several  cows  was  taken 
and  the  tension  determined  thus  determining  its  value 
for  babies  and  invalids.  A.  R.  Dean,  of  Portland,  pre¬ 
sided,  and  the  new  officers  elected  are:  John  R.  Read, 
Dixmont,  president;  J.  E.  Purinton,  Litchfield,  vice- 
president;  Dr.  John  R.  Ness,  Auburn,  secretary- 
treasurer.  A  judging  contest  was  held  for  the  boys 
and  the  winners  were  one  from  Auburn  and  the  others 
from  the  Camden  club. 

At  Millay  Homestead,  at  Bowdoinham,  the  Guernsey 
breeders  of  the  State  gathered  and  had  a  valuable  meet¬ 
ing.  President  Horace  Millay  was  in  charge,  assisted 
by  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clarke,  of  Readfielcl. 
A  judging  contest  was  held  open  to  everybody.  The 
winners  were  Dr.  O.  W.  Stiles,  of  Falmouth  Foreside; 
B.  O.  Chamberlain,  of  Leeds  Junction,  and  Guy  Cheney, 
of  Chelsea.  Suitable  awards  were  made  consisting  of 
small  top  sanitary  milk  pails,  a  milking  stool  and  a 
cow  bell. 

Of  particular  interest  at  this  meeting  was  the  oppoi1- 
tunity  given  to  look  over  some  of  the  excellent  Guernsey 
stock  of  the  State,  about  100  head  in  all  and  a  great 
many  having  been  on  production  test  and  in  one  case 
a  world’s  record  winner.  The  Millay  Brothers  exhibit 
the  best  of  their  animals  at  the  fairs. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  not  far  from  Ban¬ 
gor  in  the  town  of  East  Corinth,  a  valuable  meeting 
of  tbe  members  of  the  Kenduskeag  Valley  Jersey  Club 
was  held  at  Sun  Ivist  Farm,  the  home  of  Ross  AY.  El¬ 
liott.  Members  of  this  club  brought  together  77  head 
of  fine  Jersey  animals.  It  was  a  “get  of  sire”  meet; 
well-bred  bulls  were  shown,  their  pedigrees  given  and 
then  their  offspring,  females,  were  paraded  before  the 
company  and  their  production  records  given.  It  was 
a  wonderful  show,  particularly  as  no  awards  were 
made  and  not  even  ribbons  given.  The  attendance 
was  large. 

Cattle  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  getting  ready 
for  the  fairs.  Several  have  been  held,  including  the 
Skowhegan  Fair.  Breeders  are  looking  forward  to 
the  State  Fair  that  opens  in  Lewiston  Labor  Day  and 
ends  on  Thursday  of  that  week.  _Sept.  5-8. 

Perhaps  never  before  in  the  75  years  this  fair  has 
been  operating  has  there  been  shown  such  co-operation 
among  cattle  breeders  as  this  year.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Hereford  Breeders  have  made  it  their  head¬ 
quarters  show  place  and  Wednesday,  Sept.  7.  will  be 
Hereford  Day.  Besides  a  big  show  of  Herefords 
from  Maine  (this  State  now  lias  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  all  the  Herefords  in  New  England),  the  lists 
are  open  tbis  year  to  all  New  England.  On  this  day 
will  be  a  sale  of  Herefords.  27  having  been  consigned 
from  four  States.  Of  special  interest!  to  Maine  is  the 
prize  of  $100  offered  by  the  New  England  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  best  pair  of  trained  Hereford  steers  under 
24  months  of  age.  If  won  by  a  4-II  club  boy  or  girl 
the  prize  is  increased  to  $125.  The  president  of  the 
New  England  Association  is  W.  G.  Hunton,  of  Port¬ 
land,  industrial  agent  fo  the  Maine  Central  Railroad. 

J.  M.  Sawyer,  of  Greene,  is  offering  a  pair  of  Short¬ 
horn  calves.  The  wife  of  the  Governor,  Mrs.  William 
Tudor  Gardiner,  is  offering  a  finely  bred  Guernsey  bull 
calf  to  the  winner  in  the  4-II  classes. 

David  E.  Moulton,  of  Portland,  famous  Jersey 
breeder,  is  offering  a  valuable  Jersey  bull  in  a  similar 
way.  It  has  been  said  that  this  Moulton  bull  should 
seli  for  $250  right  away. 

It  is  expected  the  Holstein  and  Ayrshire  breeds  will 
offer  a  calf  for  a  prize  in  a  similar  way. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  Fair 
there  will  be  a  goat  exhibit.  While  it  is  a  starter,  it 
is  a  good  one.  The  fair  managers  did  not  have  to  de¬ 
pend  on  what  could  be  picked  up  as  odds  and  ends  of 
goats.  They  went  after  what  they  think  is  the  best 
and  they  got  it.  In  the  town  of  Poland  is  a  herd  of 
goats  said  to  be  the  best  in  New  England  of  the  Tog- 
genberg  breed.  There  will  be  at  least  a  dozen  of 
these  and  there  are  other  good  herds  in  the  State  that 
will  send  representatives. 

The  4-II  club  encampment  is  the  biggest  part  of  the 
agricultural  department  at  this  fair.  Last  year  there 
were  about  100  boys  and  girls  and  this  year  there  are 
over  200  from  every  county  in  the  State.  They  are 
encamped  here  under  the  leadership  of  L.  H.  Shibles, 
the  State  Leader,  with  a  score  of  competent  assistants. 
They  will  carry  on  their  various  club  activities  and 
County  Agent  Eastman  will  have  his  tryouts  for  the 
demonstration  teams. 

Many  of  these  boys  and  girls  will  bring  along  their 
dairy  heifers  that  will  enter  into  what  will  probably 
be  the  greatest  dairy  calf  show  ever  held  in  Maine. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  will  put  on  a 
show  of  the  dairy  products  of  the  State  similar  to 
what  is  done  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  annually. 

v.  w.  CANHAM. 


Home  from  the  Third  Coast  to  Coast 

Tour 

An  enthusiastic  group,  including  14  who  had  been  on 
the  previous  trips,  returned  August  27  from  the  third 
annual  Coast  to  Coast  tour.  They  all  agreed  it  was 
the  best  tour  ever  and  would  not  say  which  point  was 
the  most  outstanding.  They  did  not  go  back  on  our 
first  friend.  Glacier  Park.  Logan  Pass  Road  was 
thrilling,  but  Mt.  Baker.  Yellowstone,  Pikes  Peak 
and  Denver  were  wonderful  beyond  compare,  and  the 
time  in  Washington.  I).  C„  well  worth  while — any  one 
worth  the  price  of  the  trip.  The  following  letter  gives 
a  succinct  view  of  the  trip  as  a  whole  and  there  is  a 
whole-hearted  evidence  of  a  good  time: 

“The  trip  certainly  exceeded  my  expectations,  and 
you  know  how  high  one's  expectations  can  soar  when 
one  thinks  and  hears  so  much  about  something. 

“Each  tour  was  so  different  from  any  other.  Our 
ride  into  Glacier  by  way  of  Lake  McDonald  was  most 
thrilling,  the  peaks  so  high  above  us,  and  the  valleys 
so  far  below. 

“At  Mt.  Baker  we  appeared  to  be  right  in  with  the 
mountains.  Here  they  didn't  seem  to  tower  above  us 
so  much.  Unfortunately  it  was  cloudy,  and  we  did  not 
see  the  peak  of  Mt.  Baker.  But  Elsie  and  I  had  a 
sleigh  ride,  which  was  so  much  fun,  in  the  middle  of 
August. 

“The  sights  at  Yellowstone  were  amazing,  certainly 
awesome.  It  seems  remarkable  to  me  that  so  much 
activity  can  be  going  on  under  good  old  Mother  Earth 
without  some  disastrous  upset.  In  parts  of  the  park, 
all  surface  within  sight  seems  to  be  bubbling,  or  erupt¬ 
ing,  laying  formations  and  coloring  to  be  admired  by 
the  people. 

“To  Pike’s  Peak  was  another  thrilling  drive,  and  on 
returning  we  saw  a  wonderfully  beautiful  sunset,  which 
was  alone  well  worth  the  ride. 

“While  the  tours  of  the  various  cities  were  interest¬ 
ing,  being  a  New  Yorker,  they  were  just  other  cities. 
The  flowers  everywhere  in  the  West  were  certainly  a 
sight  worth  seing. 

“The  party  has  been  very  friendly  and  we  have  all 
got  along  very  well 

“Several  of  us  girls  have  been  adopted  by  ‘Pop,’  and 
Mr.  H.  has  been  our  ‘Uncle  Bill.’ 

“We  have  been  fed  and  otherwise  treated  royally 
wherever  we  went.  I  hope  we  haven't  been  spoiled, 
and  that  our  regular  boarding-houses  will  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  when  we  get  home. 

“Everything  has  been  so  well  planned  and  turned 
out  so  splendidly  that  my  fondest  hope  is  that  I  may 
again  go  on  a  Rural  New-Yorker  tour.” 

MILDRED  SCHAXBACHER. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  rot  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  iii 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Echo  of  the  Seller’s  Holiday 

At  last  the  sleeping  toilers  show  unmistakable  signs 
of  life.  Even  now  some  of  them  are  showing  fight  and 
very  soon  the  whole  force  will  be  in  full  pursuit  of  the 
Wall  Street  brigands.  Keep  your  pencils  sharp  and 
your  ear  to  the  ground  for  out  here  in  the  open  country 
is  where  history  will  be  made  by  Wall  Street’s  last  line 
of  defense.  This'  is  not  a  red  scare,  for  the  farmers  are 
anything  but  red;  they  are  pure  white  because  they 
are  bled  white  by  tax-gatherers  and  adverse  economic 
legislation.  Keep  an  eye  on  us.  Patrick  Wright. 

South  Dakota. 


A  Milk  Producer’s  Views 

I  admire  The  R.  N.-Y.  because  it  speaks  for  the 
farmer’s  interest  alone.  It  is  not  subsidized  by  a  milk 
company  or  any  other  company  taking  all  the  profits 
of  some  of  the  farmer’s  products.  Practically  every 
organization  or  department  that  is  started  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmers  or  the  common  people  is  soon 
subsidized  by  those  who  exploit  the  farmer. 

The  health  departments’  requirements  demand  ex¬ 
pensive  equipment  and  machinery.  After  a  dairy  has 
obtained  this  equipment  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
milk  produced.  Often  incompetent  help  is  hired  and 
not  as  clean  milk  produced  as  by  the  small  dairy  that 
is  operated  by  the  owner  without  the  expensive  equip¬ 
ment.  who  has  little  or  no  help,  but  takes  pains  to 
keep  his  milk  clean,  a  part  of  which  his  family  uses. 

No  thought  is  given  to  incompetent  hired  help  in 
charge  of  equipment  and  milk.  The  smaller  dairyman 
may  have  less  expensive  equipment.  He  does  his"  own 
work  and  takes  personal  pains  to  keep  milk  clean.  His 
own  family  uses  its  share  of  it. 

I  have  a  dairy  of  nine  cows.  The  last  of  July  my 
milk  was  refused  by  the  creamery  company  upon  the 
complaint  of  a  New  Jersey  inspector.  I  have  a  good 
milk  house  which  I  keep  clean,  with  running  water 
which  registers  52  degrees  in  the  Summer  months.  Mv 
cows  are  milked  out  of  doors  during  warm  weather  or 
under  a  shed  in  case  of  rain.  I  take  pains  to  keep 
the  milk  and  utensils  in  a  clean  condition  and  believe 
it  would  compare  favorably  with  the  best  milk  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  creamery,  where  I  have  delivered  milk 
for  about  20  years.  But  my  milk  with  others  was  cut 
out  to  lessen  the  supply.  For  June  milk  I  received 
75  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  3.4  per  cent  milk  less 
15  cents  per  hundred  for  drawing,  netting  me  58  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  or  less  than  1U2  cents  a  quart, 
while  the  city  consumer  paid  12  cents. 

Many  a  farmer  with  a  small  dairy,  near  the  smaller 
cities  or  village,  would  be  glad  to  deliver  his  milk 
bottled  and  clean,  at  five  cents  a  quart,  to  the  city 
consumer.  _  Safer  to  use  than  the  average  drinking 
water.  This  would  be  an  economical  food  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  would  take  care  of  the  surplus.  Consumption 
would  increase  instead  of  decreasing  as  now.  Let  local 
consumers  inspect  their  own  milk  through  their  own 
health  officers  frequently  instead  of  only  once  or  twice 
a  year  by  the  milk  companies.  Let  them  examine  the 
milk  from  small  and  large  dairies  alike.  Have  them 
judge  the  milk  produced,  not  just  the  equipment  of 
the  dairy.  Milk  can  never  be  as  pure  and  clean  as 
clean  milk  bottled  on  the  farm. 

Inform  people  that  clean  raw  milk  is  safer  to  use 
than  the  average  drinking  water,  insread  of  the  propa¬ 
ganda  that  has  been  spread  that  raw  milk  is  laden  with 
dread  disease  germs.  Give  the  common  people  a  chance 
to  run  their  own  business  and  a  forward  step  will  be 
taken  to  end  the  depression.  lelaxd  baker. 

New  York. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Dairy  Day  at  Ohio  Station 

That  the  dairy  industry  is  one  of  ma¬ 
jor  interest  and  importance  to  the  farm¬ 
ing  population  of  Ohio,  could  not  be 
doubted  by  anyone  who  mingled  with  the 
enthusiastic  crowd  of  more  than  2,500 
people  who  attended  Dairy  Day  at  the 
Ohio  Station.  Wooster,  on  Friday,  Au¬ 
gust  12.  This  was  the  fifth  annual 
meeting,  held  in  co-operation  with  the 
Ohio  Dairy  Association  and  each  of  the 
yearly  meetings  has  been  very  well  at¬ 
tended.  Each  year  sees  the  program  ex¬ 
tended  into  new  branches. 

The  vocational  agricultural  students 
had  a  great  part  in  the  day  this  year. 
The  State  Department  of  Education,  the 
Ohio  Dairymen’s  Association  and  the 
Agricultural  College,  all  worked  with  the 
station  in  planning  contests  in  which 
young  men  might  compete.  Those  eligi¬ 
ble  consisted  of :  One  team  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  from  each  vocational  agriculture  de¬ 
partment,  students  to  have  been  enrolled 
during  the  1931-1932  school  year.  Two 
4-H  teams  of  three  members  each  xvere  to 
come  from  each  county. 

The  boys  judged  calves,  heifers  and 
cows  in  the  Holstein,  Jersey  and  Guern¬ 
sey  breeds.  Teams  of  boys  from  31  coun¬ 
ties  competed.  They  began  the  work  at 
9 :45  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  two  in 
the  afternoon  before  they  finished  the 
counts. 

In  the  meantime  there  had  been  full 
programs  for  the  elders.  In  fact,  there 
were  two  programs  going  at  once,  with 
the  necessity  of  selection  from  the  one 
most  suited  to  the  listener.  Beginning 
at  9:30  in  the  morning  groups  were 
conducted  through  the  dairy  barn  where 
the  cattle  were  on  exhibit  and  the  experi¬ 
ments  explained.  This  herd  of  cows  is 
not  a  show  herd,  but  every  cow  in  it  is 
on  duty,  in  the  effort  to  learn  the  answers 
to  questions  asked  of  the  dairy  depart¬ 
ment  by  dairy  farmers  of  Ohio.  Some 
of  the  "cows  have  received  gold  medals 
and  medals  of  honor  for  performance 
records,  however. 

The  lectures  began  at  10  o’clock,  vritk 
the  following  subjects  discussed : 

“The  newer  findings  in  silage  research 
and  the  effect  of  silage  on  the  cow,”  by 
A.  E.  Perkins.  There  has  been  some  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  silage  brings  about 
acidosis  with  cows.  From  careful  ex¬ 
perimentation  with  a  group  of  dairy 
cattle  Mr.  Perkins  says,  “It  seems  clear 
that  corn  silage  to  the  extent  of  50  lbs. 
daily,  fed  in  connection  with  Alfalfa  hay 
and  a  grain  mixture,  did  not  bring  about 
acidosis  in  the  cows.  The  organic  acids 
accompanying  the  silage  appear  to  have 
been  fully  metabolized  and  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  as  organic  acids  or  related  com¬ 
pounds  in  the  urine.”  Mr.  Perkins  con¬ 
tends  that  the  silo  is  the  best  means  of 
handling  the  corn  crop. 

“Shall  Dairymen  Raise  Heifers?”  W. 
E.  Krauss  told  of  the  station’s  work  in 
finding  acceptable  feeds  other  than  whole 
milk  for  the  raising  of  dairy  calves. 
Whole  milk  is  fed  for  the  first  three 
weeks,  then  is  gradually  replaced  with 
water  so  that  when  the  calves  are  30 
days  old  they  are  receiving  hay,  water 
and  a  grain  mixture  containing  either 
soluble  blood  flour  or  skim-milk  powder, 
('laves  fed  on  these  rations  were  on  ex¬ 
hibition. 

“Infectious  Garget”  was  the  subject 
which  T.  S.  Sutton  discussed.  This  trou¬ 
blesome  disease  of  cows  may  affect  hu¬ 
mans  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  market  milk  which  comes 
from  garget-infected  cows. 

C.  C.  Hayden,  chief  of  the  department, 
in  a  talk  on  “The  Farmer’s  Breeding 
Program,”  explained  the  steps  by  which 
a  herd  can  be  built  up  so  as  to  become 
more  disease-resistant,  more  productive 
and  carry  on  the  good  qualities  of  sire  or 
dam  to  their  progeny,  illustrating  with 
the  results  he  lias  obtained  in  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  herd  by  inbreeding,  etc. 

The  manner  of  sanitation  among  dairy 
cattle  to  prevent  or  cure  disease  is  be¬ 
coming  more  important  each  year.  Dr. 
H.  O.  Bond  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  told  of  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  along  this  line. 

A  special  tent  has  been  provided  for 
the  ladies  for  the  past  two  years  and 
home  economics  leaders  from  the  agricul¬ 
tural  college  have  given  talks  on  the  use 
of  dairy  products,  nutrition,  etc.  Mrs. 
Elise  Minton  told  of  the  diets  found  in 
farm  homes,  advocating  the  use  of  whole 
milk  in  as  many  ways  as  possible  in  the 
preparation  of  foods  and  in  the  place  of 
the  milk  pitcher  on  the  table. 

Miss  Minnie  Price  explained,  among 
other  things,  that  homemade  foods  such 
as  salad  dressing,  cottage  cheese  and 
many  other  foods  are  much  superior  in 
food  value  to  the  manufactured  product. 
Some  of  the  commercial  salad  dressings 
use  cornstarch  or  flour  in  place  of  eggs, 
with  coloring  to  aid  in  the  •  appearance. 
She  says  that  farm  women  cheat  their 
families  of  good  food  when  they  purchase 
ready-made  salad  dressings  of  poor  grade 
instead  of  making  them  of  the  good  home 
materials  right  at  hand,  such  as  eggs 
and  cream.  Questions  were  answered  by 
all  the  speakers  and  many  interesting 
discussions  were  had. 

One  new  feature  was  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  C.  C.  Hayden  on  proper  handling 
and  management  of  bulls.  The  bull  was 
led  in  by  stable  men  and  Mr.  Hayden 
showed  how  to  handle  the  bull  with  ropes. 
A  rope  was  put  around  the  animal  in 


such  a  manner  that  by  pulling  on  the 
rope  the  bull  was  thrown. 

Among  interesting  findings  of  the  Dairy 
Department  are :  That  high-quality  hay 
is  one  of  the  important  factors  in  milk 
production.  That  the  best  source  for 
vitamin  and  mineral  for  Winter  feeding 
is  the  legume  hays.  The  vitamins  and 
minerals  are  found  in  the  leaves  of  the 
growing  plants ;  therefore  to  preserve 
them  the  hay  should  be  harvested  while 
growing,  before  the  ripening  process  be¬ 
gins.  M.  C.  ELLENWOOD. 


That  Connecticut  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  Field  Day 

The  Annual  Field  Day  and  Consign¬ 
ment  Sale  of  the  Connecticut  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club  brought  between  650  and  700 
visitors  from  four  neighboring  States  as 
well  as  from  Connecticut,  to  the  Berger 
Farm,  Old  Litchfield  Turnpike,  Wood¬ 
bury,  on  Saturday,  August  13.  The  va¬ 
riety  of  events  and  exhibitions  made  the 
day  stimulating  and  instructive,  not  only 
for  the  Jersey  breeders  and  dairymen 


concerned  with  the  milk  marketing  prob¬ 
lem,  for  the  buyers  at  the  auction  sale 
who  obtained  cows  and  heifers  consigned 
from  some  of  the  best  herds  in  the  State, 
but  for  the  general  visitors  interested  in 
milk  as  an  essential  food,  and  even  for 
the  children  who  found  a  playground 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  two 
trained  recreation  supervisors.  An  of¬ 
ficial  reception  committee  welcomed  the 
guests  and  made  sure  they  became  ac¬ 
quainted. 

The  “Book-Shed”  where  registration 
started  at  10  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
evoked  many  exclamations  of  delight. 
This  study,  transformed  from  the  cow¬ 
shed  over  100  years  old,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marcy  I.  Berger,  when  they  bought  the 
farm  four  years  ago,  and  planned  for  but 
one  family  cow,  is  now  one  wing  of  the 
large  barn,  modernly  equipped  for  the 
care  of  the  present  herd  of  23  purebred 
Jerseys.  The  “Book-Shed”  is  a  long 
room,  with  an  old  stone  fireplace  at  one 
end,  the  other  three  wralls  lined  with 
books  and  containing  maps,  pictures,  an¬ 
tique  brass  and  curios.  On  an  easel  was 
placed  the  painting  of  one  of  the  Berger 
Farm  cows,  made  by  Miss  Natalie  Van 
Vleek,  an  artist  whose  studio  is  half  a 
mile  away  on  the  Old  Litchfield  Turn¬ 
pike. 

Following  the  registration,  came  the 
cattle  judging  contests  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Prof.  G.  C.  White,  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs.  who 
not  only  rendered  the  official  decisions 
but  explained  his  rulings  in  detail.  An 
unusually  large  number,  including  many 
members  of  the  4-H  clubs,  participated 
in  the  three  contests,  first  judging  ma¬ 
ture  Jersey  cows  bred  in  the  United 


States,  then  imported  cows  born  on  the 
Island  of  Jersey,  and  finally  heifer  calves 
bred  on  the  Berger  Farm  from  Sybil’s 
Successor’s  Knight,  the  herd  sire  of  noted 
pedigree.  Herbert  Marx,  herdsman  of 
the  Berger  Farm,  was  complimented  on 
the  splendid  condition  of  the  cattle  as 
well  as  _  on  the  high  records  they  are 
making  in  the  nation-wide  herd  improve¬ 
ment  test  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.  Colorful  imported  milk  jugs  were 
awarded  as  prizes  to  the  men  and  women 
winners  in  each  of  the  contests. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  contests  at  the 
Field  Day,  the  4-H  dairy  clubs  of  Litch¬ 
field  County  and  Hartford  County  met 
at  the  Berger  Farm  Tuesday,  August  9, 
to  judge  the  cows  which  has  been  se¬ 
lected  as  a  representative  Jersey  herd 
by  Albert  I.  Mann,  extension  dairyman 
of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College ; 
Donald  C.  Gaylord,  Litchfield  County 
Club  Agent;  and  John  S.  Hale.  Hartford 
County  Club  Agent,  in  connection  with 
the  two-day  tour  made  throughout  the 
State  by  the  clubs,  inspecting  a  model 
herd  of  each  of  the  four  leading  breeds. 

A  festive  air  pervaded  the  old  apple 
orchard,  where  the  visitors  gathered  for 
the  picnic  lunch  around  tables  and 
benches  under  the  trees.  Milk,  with  a 
very  conspicuous  cream  line,  was  served 
free  of  charge  from  the  Jersey  bar. 

Under  a  large  tent  on  the  lawn,  the 
activities  of  the  afternoon  were  con¬ 


tinued.  A  pasture  improvement  demon¬ 
stration  was  made  by  Clarence  Sanford 
and  Wilbur  Koser,  members  of  the  Litch¬ 
field  4-H  Club,  who  had  built  a  small 
model  pasture  under  the  direction  of 
Donald  C.  Gaylord,  their  County  Club 
Agent. 

With  Robert  G.  Wetmore  as  chairman 
of  the  sales  committee,  and  the  well- 
known  auctioneer,  E.  M.  Granger,  Jr.,  of 
Thompsonville,  in  charge,  the  consign¬ 
ment  sale  disposed  of  13  cows  and 
heifers,  consigned  from  some  of  the  best 
herds  in  the  State.  The  top  price  of 
$202.50  was  brought  by  Knight’s  Ambi¬ 
tion,  bred  heifer  of  famous  Fauvic  blood 
lines,  consigned  by  John  S.  Stevenson, 
of  Bethel,  and  successfully  bid  in  by 
George  Harrison  Mifflin,  of  Long  View 
Farm,  Enfield.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  cow  is  of  the  same  blood  lines 
as  the  cow  appearing  in  the  painting 
which  the  guests  saw  in  the  “Book- 
Shed,”  Queen’s  Fauvic  Dominica,  bought 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berger  as  the  top  sale 
at  the  1930  Consignment  Sale  of  the 
Connecticut  Club. 

Having  Jersey  cows  has  brought 
George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  of  Potsdam,  N. 
Y.,  president  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  and  president  of  the  Rac- 
quette  River  Paper  Company,  the  finest 
personal  contacts  he  ever  made  in  his 
life.  “I  believe,”  he  added,  “that  the 
safety  of  America  depends  absolutely  on 
a  permanent  productive  agriculture  in 
the  hands  of  a  superior  people  trained 
and  efficient  in  their  calling.  A  pseudo- 
scientist  has  said  that  the  family  farm 
in  the  United  States  will  disappear. 
When  the  family  farm  disappears,  the 
United  States  will  be  in  a  precarious 


situation.  There  is  something  higher, 
better  and  more  satisfying  than  to  be  in 
the  march  of  commerce,  and  you  can  find 
it  out  in  the  open,  when  you  work  for 
the  improvement  of  the  essentials  of  life. 
Every  man  who  presumes  to  meddle  with 
the  creation  of  God  and  does  not  try  to 
improve  it  is  not  doing  his  part.” 

Dr.  C.  C.  McCracken,  president  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
emphasized  the  co-operation  of  the  col¬ 
lege  in  working  with  the  farmers 
throughout  the  State. 

Mrs.  Ruth  I.  Derby,  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Jersey  Club,  told  about 
the  outstanding  herds  in  her  State. 

The  new  program  of  herd  classifica¬ 
tion  and  proving  herd  sires  recently 
adopted  by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  was  described  by  Lynn  Copeland, 
head  of  the  Advanced  Registry  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  national  Jersey  organiza¬ 
tion. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Ralph  B. 
Hemingway,  of  North  Haven,  treasurer, 
announced  that  16  new  members  had 
joined  the  club  during  the  Field  Day. 

It  was  further  announced  that  the 
1932  Annual  Meeting  would  be  held  early 
in  November  at  Pioneer  Farm,  Black 
Hall,  the  home  of  E.  L.  Marsh,  Jr.,  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  club  for  Fairfield 
County. 

Many  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
farm  and  dairy  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment,  accepting  the  invitation  of  the 
club,  presented  well  arranged  exhibits 
and  interesting  demonstrations  which 
continued  throughout  the  Field  Day. 

The  children  were  reluctant  to  leave 
the  playground,  an  innovation  this  year, 
which  was  conducted  by  Miss  Jessie 
Mitchell  and  Miss  Mary  Crane  of  Wood¬ 
bury,  on  the  lawn  of  the  Berger  Farm. 

Pitching  Hay  With 
Machinery 

The  hand  pitchfork  is  still  useful  and 
always  will  be,  but  a  great  part  of  the 
heavy  lifting  is  now  done  by  mechanical 
forks. 

Two  types  made  by  Star  Line,  Inc., 
Harvard,  Ill.,  are  shown  on  this  page. 
The  grappling  hooks  when  opened,  grab 
a  huge  armful.  The  double  harpoon  is 


Star  Line  Grappling  Hag  Pork 

thrust  into  the  load  and  takes  what  will 
hang  together,  depending  on  the  hay.  We 
have  seen  big  loads  removed  in  three 
forkfuls  with  these  devices.  Naturally 
the  track  in  the  roof  must  be  well  put 
up  to  hold  such  weight. 

There  is  another  fork,  single  harpoon, 
shaped  like  a  double-edged  knife,  that 
works  well  with  long  hay.  Still  another 


Doable  Harpoon  Fork 

method  is  the  use  of  rope  slings,  put  on 
while  loading.  They  do  a  clean  job,  and 
are  specially  adapted  to  fine  hay  which 
does  not  hang  together  well. 

All  of  these  devices  are  arranged  with 
a  tripping  rope,  which,  when  pulled,  un¬ 
locks  the  fork  or  sling  when  the  load  has 
reached  the  place  desired.  This  power 
machinery  does  away  with  “pitching”  off 
loads,  by  hand,  and  thus  hurries  up  the 
haying,  besides  making  it  easier. 


Part  of  Ohio  Experiment  Station  Herd  on  Pasture 


The  croud  at  the  lent  on  the  Berger  Farm,  Woodbury,  Conti.,  August  13,  when 
the  Connecticut  Jersey' Cattle  Club  field  meeting  was  held  there. 
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Record  Texas  Jersey  Cow 

Queen  Lillian  Rose  896842,  a  Jersey 
row  owned  by  Sartartia  Farms,  Sugar 
Land,  Texas,  lias  broken  the  national 
record  for  butterfat  production  by  a 
Jersey  cow  milked  only  twice  daily,  by 
yielding  914.89  lbs.  of  butterfat,  17,299 
lbs.  of  milk  in  865  days.  None  of  the 
cows  in  her  pedigree  for  the  first  three 
generations  was  officially  tested  for  pro¬ 
duction. 

Queen  Lillian  Rose  shared  the  com¬ 
mon  lot  of  the  other  cows  in  the  Sar¬ 
tartia  Farms’  Jersey  herd  while  making 
her  remarkable  record,  remained  out  dur¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  weather  day  and  night, 
and  was  milked  by  machine.  Her  whole 
feed  bill  during  the  year  of  test,  D.  C. 
Buchanan,  general  manager  of  Sartartia 
Farms,  says,  approximated  $120,  and  her 
year’s  yield  of  17,299  lbs.  of  milk,  sold 
at  80  cents  per  gallon,  gave  a  profit  of 
$480  above  feed  cost.  W.  C.  Thompson, 
herdsman,  was  directly  in  charge  of  the 
new  champion  producer  while  she  was  on 
test. 

She  was  five  years  and  11  months  of 
age  when  started  on  test  and  her  rec¬ 
ord  is  the  highest  ever  made  by  a  Texas 
cow  of  any  age  whether  milked  twice 
daily  or  more  frequently.  Bright  Morn¬ 
ing's  Sultana  395493,  now  dead,  is  the 
next  highest  producing  Texas  Jersey, 
with  a  365-day  record  of  900.96  lbs.  of 
butterfat  made  as  a  four-year-old  in  the 
Brown  &  McDonald  herd,  Cleburne, 
Texas.  Two  other  cows,  tested  for  805 
days,  Jolly's  Cleo  557477,  754.07  lbs.  of 
butterfat,  owned  by  Shelton  Brothers, 
Brown  wood.  Texas.  and  Nobleman’s 
Katy  Lee  851863,  747.91  lbs.  of  butter¬ 
fat,  in  the  Jersey  herd  of  the  John 
Tarleton  Agricultural  College,  Stephen- 
ville,  follow  in  the  Texas  Jersey  honor 
roll  of  high  production.. 

All  of  the  animals  in  the  first  three 
generations  of  the  pedigree  of  Queen 
Lillian  Rose  were  bred  in  Texas  in  the 
Jersey  herds  owned  bv  .T.  A.  Bobbif, 
Hillsboro;  M.  N.  Offut.  Tyler;  J.  O. 
Terrell  &  Sons,  San  Antonio ;  R.  E. 
Willis,  Temple ;  W.  J.  Dancer,  Waco ; 
.T.  W.  Price,  Waco;  L.  N.  Griffin,  Waco; 
H.  N.  Hay,  Waco,  and  Z.  G.  Allen,  Mc¬ 
Gregor. 

Sartartia  Farms,  the  home  of  Queen 
Lillian  Rose,  is  in  the  Gulf  Coast  sec¬ 
tion  of  Texa.s.  The  2,250  acres  included 
in  the  plantation  are  located  in  the  fer¬ 
tile  Brazos  River  bottom  on  the  historic 
Spanish  Trail  about  25  miles  from  Hous¬ 
ton.  Texas. 

Benjamin  Clayton,  the  owner  of  Sar¬ 
tartia  Farms  is  especially  interested  in 
livestock  and  outstanding  herds  of  Jer¬ 
seys  and  Herefords  have  been  developed 
at  Sartartia  under  the  supervision  of  D. 
C.  Buchanan,  general  manager.  In  ad¬ 
dition  Duroc- Jersey  hogs  and  poultry  are 
emphasized  in  the  livestock  program  of 
the  plantation.  Large  crops  of  hegari, 
corn,  clover  and  Alfalfa  are  produced  an¬ 
nually  for  use  on  the  farm  and  a  special¬ 
ty  is  made  of  growing  certified  Alcala 
cotton  seed  for  market. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  tlie  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Unusually  low  prices  prevailed  on  nearly  all 
fruits  and  vegetables  sold  at  Boston  during  the 
past  week.  Supplies  were  heavy  and  mostly 
from  local  sources.  In  contrast  the  wool  mar¬ 
ket  sustained  sharp  advances  with  buying  more 
active  than  for  some  time.  Butter,  eggs  and 
cheese  were  moderately  firm. 

Apples.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  for 
best.  Market  draggy  on  small  or  bruised  stock. 
Native  all  varieties  ord.  5  to  40c.  Duchess, 
uravensteins  and  Wealthy,  large  fancy  50  to 
75c.  very  few  slightly  higher  std.  bu.  box. 
X.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Del.  and  Md.  bu.  bskt.,  no  sales 
noted. 

Beans. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  Native  green  and  wax  25  to  60c, 
few  75c.  Shell  50c  to  .$1.  Lima  50  to  75c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  18  behs.  15  to  25c,  few  30c.  Cut  off  15 
to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair, 
32-qt.  crates  native  7  to  15c  qt.  Me.  12  to 
15c.  few  18c.  N.  S.  10  to  18c,  poorer  5c  qt. 

Cabbage.  ■ —  Supply  moderate,  demand  poor. 
Native  15  to  25e,  few  35c  std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  18  bchs.  15  to  40c,  few  50c.  Cut  off 
35  to  00c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cauliflower.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native  6  to  15  heads  ord.  25  to 
75c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  strawberry  crts., 
mostly  75c  to  $1.50. 

Celery.— Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  draggy.  Native  18  bchs.  ord.  50  to  75c, 
fancy  85c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  60c 
to  $1.50  2-3  crate.  Calif,  and  Mich.,  no  sales 
noted. 

Corn. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand  fair 
for  best.  Native  4  to  0  doz.  yellow  ord.  10  to 
25e,  large  fancy  30  to  40c,  few  50c  std.  bn.  box. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supply  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  slow,  market  draggy.  Hothouse  native 
best  few  sales  $1,  poorer  25  to  50c.  Outdoor 
25  to  00c,  few  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Native  18  heads  outdoor  mostly  20  to 
35c.  few  40c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz. 
heads  ord.  50c  to  $2  crate,  few  best  $2.75  to 
$3.  N.  Y.  Big  Boston  25  to  COc,  poorer  5c  24 
heads. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor.  Yel¬ 
low  native  40  to  60c  bu.  box.  white  pickling 
line  75c  to  $1.25  %  box.  Mass.  med.  size  50 

to  55c,  few  60c  50  lbs.  Ohio  mostly  55c  50 

lbs.  Calif,  white  50  to  65c  50  lbs. 

Parsley. — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  10  to  35c  std.  bu.  box. 

Peppers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Bell  squash  green  35  to  50c.  Red  $1  to 
$1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  50  to  60c.  few  65c  std.  bu.  box.  Va. 
and  Md.  $1.50  to  $2  bbl.  N.  J.  Cobblers  mostly 

$1,  few  $1.05  100  lbs.  Me.  few  sales  90c  to 

$1  100  lbs. 

Radishes. — Supply  light,  demand  fair  on  best. 
Native  outdoor  50  to  60  bchs.  20  to  40c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Romaine. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  20  to  35c  std.  bu  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native  best  40  to  50c,  poorer  low  as  25c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supply  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Native  outdoor  10  to  35c,  few  50c 
%  box.  Trellised  fancy  40  to  50c,  few  60c, 
poorer  20c  20  to  25-lb.  bskt. 


Turnips.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  rutabaga  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 
P.  E.  I.  few  sales  50c  50  lbs. 

Ilay.  - —  Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good,  market  steady.  No.  1  Timothy  $17.50. 
No.  2  Timothy  $10.50.  Clover  mixed.  Red,  No. 
1,  $16.75  ton.  Alfalfa  no  sales. 

Butter. — Market  firm.  Creamerv  extras  21c. 
Firsts  191/2  to  20i4c.  Seconds  I81/2  to  19c  lb. 

Eggs.— Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras  32  to  33c.  White  extras  28  to  30c.  Fresh 
eastern  20  to  28c  doz. 

Poultry  — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
unchanged.  Fowl  western  3  to  4  lbs.  18  to  22c. 
2%  to  3  lbs.  15  to  17c.  Roosters  13c.  Chickens 
large  21  to  23c,  small  15  to  20c,  Broilers  native, 
no  sales.  Chickens  native  10  to  25c  lb.  Live 
poultry  active.  Fowl  18  to  19c.  Leghorns  14  to 
15c.  Chickens  large  15  to  16c.  small  13  to  14c. 
Broilers  12  to  15c.  Roosters  8c  lb. 

Cheese.- — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
extras  19%  to  20c;  firsts  19  to  19  %c.  Fresh 
extras  15  to  15%c;  firsts  14%  to  15c.  Western 
held  extras  18%  to  19c;  firsts  17%  to  18c. 
Fresh  extras  14%  to  15c.  Firsts  14  to  14%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — Market  quiet,  demand  light. 
N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.50  to  $3.75.  Calif, 
small  white  $4  to  $4.50.  Yellow  eyes  $3.50 
to  $3.75.  Red  kidney  $3.50  to  $3.75.  Lima  $5.50 
to  $6  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  more  active,  demand  improved. 
Frices  sharply  higher. 

Crease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  17  to  18c, 
clothing  13%  to  14c;  %  blood,  combing  17  to 
18c,  clothing  13%  to  14%e:  %  blood,  combing 
17  to  18c,  clothing  14  to  15c:  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing  17  to  18c,  clothing  14  to  15c. 

Scoured  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing  42  to  45c, 
clothing  34  to  36c;  %  blood,  combing  37  to  40c, 

clothing  30  to  32c;  •%  blood,  combing  32  to  34c, 

clothing  26  to  28c;  %  blood,  combing  29  to  31c, 

clothing  24  to  26c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  42  to  45c, 
clothing  35  to  37c;  %  blood,  combing  39  to  42c, 

clothing  33  to  35c;  %  blood,  combing  35  to  38c, 

clothing  32  to  35c;  %  blood,  combing  32  to  34c, 

clothing  28  to  31c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  barely  normal,  market  steady 
with  last  week,  demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales 
$4.50  to  $5. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  normal,  butcher 
cows  and  bulls  steady  to  25  to  50c  higher,  veal- 
ers  50c  higher,  demand  fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $3  to  $4.50,  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $2  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $4. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $4  to  $7,  cull 
and  common  $2.50  to  $4. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  about  normal,  market 
about  steady  with  last  week,  demand  fair. 
Choice,  head,  $95  to  $110;  good.  $80  to  $95; 
medium,  $45  to  $80;  common,  $40  to  $45. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Cattle. — Steers,  $8;  bulk  to  sell.  $6.25  to  $7; 
bulls,  steady;  she-stock  and  cutters  steady  to 
weak:  Stockers  and  feeders  slow;  good  country 
inquiry,  but  few  sales  early;  undertone  steady 
to  weak;  bulk  to  sell.  $4  to  $4.75;  calves 
steady;  top  vealers.  $8. 

Sheep. — Choice  lambs.  $6.75  to  $7. 

Receipts. — Cattle,  85  cars:  32  Virginia.  2  St. 
Paul,  12  AVest  A'irginia.  7  Sioux  City.  5  Kansas 
City,  2  Kentucky,  2  St.  Louis,  1  Tennessee,  1 
Chicago,  1  Pittsburgh,  1  Maryland;  containing 
2,465  head:  177  trucked  in.  Total  cattle,  2.642 
head,  318  calves,  1.050  hogs,  196  sheep;  slaugh¬ 
ter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers,  steers.  $9  to  $11 ; 
1.100  lbs.  good,  $7.25  to  $8.25;  medium,  $6  to 
$7.25:  common.  $4.75  to  $6;  steers,  1,100  to  1,- 
300  lbs.,  good,  $7.50  to  $8.50;  medium.  $6.25 

to  $7.50:  steers,  1,300  to  1.500  lbs.,  good,  $7.50 

to  $8.50:  heifers.  550  to  850  lbs.,  choice.  $5.75 

to  $6.50;  good,  $5  to  $5.75;  medium,  $4.50  to 
$5;  common,  $4  to  $4.50;  cows,  choice,  $4  to 
$4.50;  good.  $3.50  to  $4;  common  and  medium, 
$2.75  to  $3.50;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $1.50  to 
$2.75;  bulls,  yearlings  excluded,  good  and 
choice,  beef,  $4.50  to  $6;  cutter,  common  and 
medium.  $4  to  $4.50;  vealers,  milk-fed,  good 

and  choice,  $7  to  $8:  medium,  $5.75  to  $7;  cull 
and  common,  $4.50  to  $5.75;  feeder  and  Stocker 
cattle  and  calves,  steers.  500  to  800  lbs.,  good 
and  choice.  $5.25  to  $6.50;  common  and  medi¬ 
um.  $5  to  $5.25:  steers.  800  to  1.050  lbs.,  good 
and  choice.  $5.50  to  $6.75;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  $3.25  to  $5.50. 

Hogs. — Choice.  160  to  220-lb.  wts.,  $5.75  to 
$6;  lightweight,  160  to  180  lbs.,  good  and 
choice,  $5.50  to  $:  ISO  to  200  lbs.,  good  and 
choice,  $5.50  to  $6;  mediuimveight,  200  to  220 
lbs.,  good  and  choice,  $5.50  to  $6;  220  to  250 
lbs.,  good  and  choice,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  heavy¬ 
weight,  250  to  290  lbs.,  good  and  choice,  $5.25 
to  $5.75;  240  to  350  lbs.,  good  and  choice,  $4.75 
to  $5.25;  packing  sows.  275  to  500  lbs.,  medium 
and  good,  $4.25  to  $6.75. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs.— 170  to  210  lbs.,  $4.90  to  $5;  210  to 
250  lbs.,  $4.65  to  $4.90  :  250  to  280  lbs.,  $4.40 
to  $4.65;  100  to  140  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.50;  most 
packing  sows,  $3  to  $3.25. 

Cattle. — Most  medium  grade  steers.  $5.50  to 
$6.50;  few  loads,  $7  to  $7.50;  grass  heifers,  $5 
downward;  medium  to  good  cows.  $2.75  to  $4; 
medium  to  good  bulls,  $2.75  to  $3.75. 

Calves. — Better  grade  vealers,  $6.50  to  $7.50; 
common  to  medium.  $4  to  $6:  culls  down  to  $3. 

Sheep. — Handyweights,  $0.15  to  $6.35;  buck 
lambs,  $5.35  downward. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

AVliolesale.- — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
5%  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9e;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  registered,  $100  to  $150;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  choice,  $80  to  $90;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  good,  $65  to  $75;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  medium,  $50  to  $60;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  common,  $30  to  $40;  beef 
cows  and  bulls,  100  lbs.,  $4  to  $5;  veal  calves, 
milk  fed,  prime,  $5.50  to  $6;  veal  calves,  milk 
fed,  good,  $4.50  to  $5:  lambs,  choice  to  good, 
$5  to  $6;  chickens,  live,  fancy,’  lb.,  25  to 
27c:  broilers,  average  2%  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  23 
to  25e;  fowls,  lb.,  14  to  16c;  eggs,  mixed,  local, 
fresh,  doz..  32  to  34c. 

Retail.— Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  12 
to  14c;  milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  sold  from 
stores,  qt.,  10c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  15  to  16c; 
cream,  heavy,  qt.,  55  to  60c;  butter,  farmers’ 
delivery,  lb.,  25c;  butter,  creamery,  prints  and 
rolls,  lb..  25c;  butter,  creamery,  cut  from  tubs, 
lb.,  23  to  24c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  24  to 
25c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  17  to  19c:  cheese, 
cottage,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz., 
39  to  42c;  eggs,  western,  fresh,  doz.,  19  to 
21c:  chickens,  native,  roasters,  lb.,  36  to  38e; 
broilers,  native,  fancy,  lb.,  37  to  39c;  fowls, 
lb.,  21  to  24c;  ducks,  lb.,  19  to  21c;  corn, 
doz.,  12  to  15c;  blackberries,  qt.,  8  to  10c. 

F.  A.  C. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


More  New  Laid  WHITE  and 
BROWN  EGGS  direct  from 
the  farm.  Write  for  shipping 
cards.  Our  85  years  service 
and  experience  is  our  guarantee. 

ZENITH-GODLEY  CO. 

171  Duane  Street  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2291  12tli  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Wally  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Request — Established  1885 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

We  Offer  For  Sale 

GLENS1DE  DAIRYMAN  2nd  -  WINDYMEADE’S  DAIRYMAN 

(Age  7  years)  (Age  1  years) 

REGISTERED 

Also  few  bred  heifers  and  bull  calves,  registered. 
Federally  Accredited— Certificate  No.  206917. 
Prices  and  Pedigrees  upon  request. 

WIND YM FADE  FARM.  Elma,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Large,  Purebred  Milking  Shorthorn  Cow 

bred  to  farrow  in  Feb.,  *80;  Bred  Heifer,  *80:400  Bull  or 
Heifer,  *40.  VERNON  LAFLER  -  Middlesex.  N.  T. 

"7  GUERNSEYS  IT” 

Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH VILLE  FLATS.  N.  V. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 

DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

niinv  rnWC  Good  selection  for  sale  at  all  times 
l/ililll  vV  it  J  Fully  Accredited,  Blood-Tested 
Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Holsteins.  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 
JACOB%ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J 

T.  B:  Tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys  in  carload  lots, 
60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Cows  For  Sale 

E.  C.  TALBOT 


JERSEYS 


T t1 C FV  r1  ATTI  C  have  been  bred  and 
tHjlLijLi  1  ILCj  perfected  at  Sheo- 

inet  Farm  for  the  past  33  years.  If  you  are  interested 
in  heavy  producing  Jerseys  of  the  bluest  blood,  write— 
A.  F.  PEIRCE  Box  67  Winchester,  N.  H. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .-.  | 

Aberdeen-Angus  Beet  Cattle  feTo^tLEb^ee7mga°nkd 

feeding  of  beef  cattle  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  WORTON,  MO. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 


HORSES 


DON  VICTOR 

A  splendid  two  year  old,  light  grey,  registered  Fer- 
clieron  stallion — son  of  DON  DEGAS,  Premier  Percheron 
Stallion  1931. 

Also  weanling  registered  colts  by  1MPRECATOR, 
half  brother  to  DON  DEGAS. 

Price  and  registry  certificate  detail  gladly  sent 
upon  request  We  invite  you  to  visit  farm. 
WINDYMEADE  FARM,  Elma,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


sfalre  Toggenburg  Bucks  “$25.00" 

LE  ROY  A.  WOOD  -  -  CARTHAGE,  N.  Y. 


CAD  CAICf  FINE  TOG.  BREEDING  BUCKS, 
rWI»  jrmLEi  •  No  bred  or  milkin 


S.  J.  Sharpies 


Iking  does  to  sell. 

Centre  Square,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


REG.  RAMB0UILLET  EWES  JJ Sp. 

H.  P.  SHERMAN  -  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y. 


COLBERT  FARM’S  SOUTIIDOWNS-Rams  and 
C  Ewes.  L.  M.  COLBERT'S  SOJiS  -  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


MATURED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealantls 
and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock.  Specially 
priced  $3.00  each.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  T. 


Rex  Rabbits 

Lindemann,  K.  1, 


—  ALL  COLORS. 
Box  105-C,  Catskill,  N.  Yj 


Rabbits  £  Supplies 


Fully  descriptive  catalog,  10  cts. 

Albert  Facey.  Jr..  Inc.,  0- 14,  Wallkill,  N.  T 


FERRETS 


White  or  brown;  yearlings,  special 
rat  hunters;  females,  *4.00;  males, 
*2.85.  Young  stock,  September 
sales,  females,  *2.75;  males,  *2.25.  One  pair,  *4.50. 
six  pair,  *20  00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruction  book 
free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH  .  New  London,  Ohio 


1‘Vrrotc  Special  ratters,  »S.00.  Bred  females,  *5.00 
Id  I  CIS  Will  ship  C.O.D.  E.  1.  Hartman,  New  London,  O 


FERRETS 


FERRETS — White  or  brown;  yearlings  or  young  stock; 
good  workers.  List  free.  Thos.  Sellars,  New  London,  O. 


DOGS 


REGISTERED  BEAGLES  VE«NE; 

.WO.O.U.IUO  1/uuouuu  GROWN  DOGS. 

Particulars  write  Chester  Townsend,  Glen  Mills,  Pa. 


BROWN  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS-None  better 
Males,  *10;  females,  *5.  0.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


- -ALSO  BOSTONS - 

JAS.  HOWLAND,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


WOODLAND  Wh.  Collie  Puppies — Beautiful,  intelligent 
useful.  Cir.  RAILW  AY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.  Y.’ 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


TWO  TRAINED  COON  HOUNDS— Trial  here. 
COLE  (.RIGGS,  Middle  Hope,  It.  2.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


ENGUISH  BULL  DOG  PUPPIES— Males,  *15.00; 
females,  *10.00.  C.  W.  HARVEY  -  Covington,  Pa. 


| _ SWINE _ | 

PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 


Imp.  Chester- Yorkshire  Crossed 
Cheslsr-Berkshire  Crsssed 
Duroc-Berkshire  Crossed 
Poland-Hsmpshire  Crossed 

THOSE  SHORT  NOSE  YORKSHIRE  CROSSED. 

Do  you  recollect  them?  Beautiful  Shoats  $4,  $4.50, 
$5,  $5.50,  $6,  $7,  $7.50.  Selected  Young  Boars  for 
immediate  service,  weighing  100,  150,  200  lbs..  $10. 
$15,  $20,  $25.  Change  your  boars  frequently.  Younger 
Boars  $3.50,  $4,  $4.50,  $5,  $6.  $7,  $8.  A  good  vigorous 
pig  will  be  quite  a  hog  before  snow  flies.  Have  some  good 
hogs  (when  winter  comes).  They’ll  help  out  wonderfully. 

C.  DAVIS  •  BOX  II  -  CONCORD.  MASS. 

(Farm  cleared  and  operated  since  1653.) 


$-  7  weeks. 

$2.00  each 

7-  <  “ 

2.25  ** 

«-  9 

2.50  “ 

9-10  “ 

2.75  “ 

1012  “ 

3.00-3.50 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Choice,  hardy  Young  Porkers  all  ready  for  the  feed 
trough— 

6-8  wk*.  old,  $2.00  ea.  9-10  wks.  old,  $2.25  em. 
Berkshire  &  0. 1.  C - Chester  &  YorkshireCretsed 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  crating  ctiai  ge. 
Vt.,  Conn.,  Benna.  pigs  20c  extra  to  cover  vaccination. 
Single  treatment.  Our  guarantee— A  square  deal  at 
all  times. 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  laige 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  tree. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7-8  wks.  old,  $2.00  ea.  8-10  wks.  old,  $2.25  ea. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order;  and  in  any  way  yon  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days 
with  the  pigs  return  them  at  my  exoense. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN.  MASS. 

P.  S.— Chaster  Whit*,  I  w»k(  old  Barrsws,  *4.00 


Reliable  Pigs  tow  Prices 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wks.  old,  $2.00,  7-8  wks.  old.  $2.25,  8-9  wks.  old,  $2.50 
10-12  wks.  old,  $3.00.  Chester  Whites,  7-8  wks.  old,  $3.50. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  31.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 


CHESTER  WHITE,  DUROC 
and  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Crated  free. 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $2.25  each  Sent  C.O.D.  or  check 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.00  each  or  money  order 
Add  25o  each  on  Conn,  and  Vt.  orders  for  inoculation. 
SPECIAL  SELECTION  of  10  to  12  weeks  old 

Boars  for  breeding..  .  $5.00  each 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON.  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road  -  Tel.  Waltham  0888 


Purebred,  Big  Type  0. 1.  C.  Boars  !“0,  ,b£ 

$  I  5;  200  lbs.,  $25.  Yearling  Sows,  bred  for  fall  litters 
$25.  Weanling  Pigs,  $6,  Pedigrees  furnished.  Will 

ship  C.  O.  D.  VERNON  LAFLER  -  Middlesex.  N.  Y. 


pirC  «nd  CRAATC7  weeks,  *2.50;  10  weeks,  $3.50; 
riw  dlUlOUVAniO  lb.  shoats,  95.00.  Crated. 
Cash  with  order  or  C.O.D.  Please  state  2d  choice  size 
and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT  -  Cheswold,  Del 


DREG,  CUfl  ME  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Putting 
UROC  O  II  HIE  ton  «fc  Son,  Meri  itlcld  N.  I  . 


Reg.  spotted  Poland  china  s-sowS, 

Boars,  Pigs.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


0|  A»e  Ped.  Shoats,  either  sex.  Fall  pigs  ready  Sept. 

.  I.  V  O.  15.  All  at  low  prices.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fells,  N.  t. 

MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Pleasure  and  Profit  UcbockerG^mniePilg8’ 

Prices  reasonable.  V.  S.  KENYON  -  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

I 

Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  now  the  only  WEEKLY  farm  paper  published  in  the  East.  It 
is  therefore  of  exceptional  value  to  breeders  who  have  stock  that  they  wish  to  sell  quickly. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker  each 
week.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock. 
They  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
250,000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  65  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $9.10  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
seven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to — 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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EXTRA  PROFIT 

from  BROILERS 

Now's  the  time  to  start  a  profitable 
CASH  CROP  of  broilers.  Raise  the  broil¬ 
ers  that  bring-  top  market  prices.  Our 
breeder-hatched  Reds,  Rocks  and  Leg¬ 
horns  are  from  B.  W.  D.  tested  stock. 
Strong  and  vigorous.  Early  feathering. 
Quick-maturing,  Free  from  disease. 
lOO'/o  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Write  for 

FREE  CATALOGUE 
and  PRICES 

Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
R.  D.  A.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


BREEDER/H  ATCHERY 


Our  chicks  from  blood-tested  Tancred, 

Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman  and  other 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous 
capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others?  We’ve  sold 
minor  bureaus  of  the  two  largest  Governments  of  North 
and  South  America. 


Write  for  Our  Free  Poultry  Book. 


NOTE  LOW  PRICES 

Prices  Prepaid — Sept. — Oct.  Delivery  100  500 

Wh„  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $5.50  $27.50 

Bf.  Orpingtons  1 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Rocks,  Reds  V .  «,00  80.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  1 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  9.00  45.00 

Assorted,  Light .  8.50  17.50 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds .  6.00  25,00 


*1.00  books  order;  pay  postman  balance  plus  postage. 
100  it  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 


Leghorns-RedsRocKs  -Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds-Ballcross  Broiler  Chicks 


I, “will  bred/— well  breeders’ 

YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  THAT  THE 
CHICKS  YOU  BUY  COME  FROM 
FLOCKS  BLOOD  TESTED  100% 

We  arc  hatching  entirely  from  flocks  State 
Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  without 
a  single  reactor  being  found.  Real  quality  chicks. 


RAISE  HALL  CROSS  BROILERS 
FOR  QUICK  MATURITY  AND 
PREMIUM  PRICES 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices 
to  broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 


Hall  Brothers,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5- 


uatHOSI  'larm  Reds 


Trapnested  —  Blood-  Tested 
23  Years  of  Pedigreeing 

Broiler  Chicks  -  Egg-Bred  Chicks 

A K 

MOSS 

MOSS  FARM 


Cross  Breed  Chicks 

Started  Chicks  &  Pullets 

Prices  now  lowest  in  many  years. 
Write  for  particulars  at  once. 

Box  R 

Attleboro,  Mass. 


Maple 


oi 


Lawn  Chicks  fa°nrd  QPura0fity 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . $5.00  $23.00  $45.00 

White  Ply.  Rocks...  6.50  30.00  60.00 
White  Wyandottes...  6.50  30. 00  60.00 
Owens  Str.  R.  1.  Reds  6.50  30.00  60.00 
Rocks  (Per.  2D32)...  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Minorcas .  6.50  30.00  60. 00 

Light  Mix.  $4.50—100;  Heavy  Mix,  $5.50 
Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lots. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Park’s  Bar. 
S.  C.  Black 


BR00KSIDE  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 

Your  opportunity  to  secure  regular  Brookside 
Quality  Chicks  at  a  saving. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

White  Leghorns .  82. 25  $3.75  87.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  2.50  4.25  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.50  4.25  8.00 

Mixed  or  Assorted .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

12  wk.  old  Pullets;  White  Leghorns . 85c  ea. 

18  wk.  old  Pullets:  W.  Leg.,  R.  I.  Red,  Bar.  Rocks,  $1  ea. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Leghorns... 

$5.00 

$25.00 

$50.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks 

600 

30.00 

60.00 

S.  C.  Reds . 

6.00 

30.00 

60-00 

Heavy  Mixed,... 

5.00 

25.00 

50.00 

Light  Mixed . 

450 

22.50 

45.00 

Cash  oi-  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  free  circular.  i 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wit.  Legs.  .$5.50  $25.00  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  6.00  27.50  55.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  25.00  50.00 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45.00 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  direct, 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks.  Reds  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

3-WEEKS  OLD  CHICKS  5.00  9.50  18.00 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  75c  to  $1.00  ea. 
W.  F.  HILLPOT  Dept.  1  FRENCHTQWN,  N.  J. 


WeneJP  Chicks i 


Blood-Tested  Chicks  —  Hatches  Every  Thursday 
Rocks  —  Reds  —  Wyandottes 
Broiler  Cross  —  Wyan- Rocks  or  Brani-Rocks 
Write  for  prices  on  chicks  and  pullets. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dept.  A.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  D.  I.,  N. 
Y.  Report  for  week  ending  August  25. 

During  the  47th  week  of  the  10th  an¬ 
nual  X.  Y.  State  egg-laying  contest  the 
pullets  average  to  lay  2.98  eggs  or  at 
the  rate  of  42.4  per  cent.  This  is  a  de¬ 
crease  under  last  week’s  production  but 
is  5.9  per  cent  higher  than  the  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  same  week  in  the  previous 
competition.  The  total  production  to 
date  since  October  1  is  170.58  eggs  per 
bird,  which  is  12.33  more  eggs  per  bird 
than  for  the  same  period  last  year.  A 
R.  I.  Red  from  Walliceton  Farm  reached 
300  eggs  during  the  week  covered  by  this 
report. 

High  Pens  for  the  47tli  Week. — W.  S. 
Hannah  &  Sons,  54  points,  52  eggs;  Oak 
Hill  Poultry  Farms,  52  points,  49  eggs; 
R.  IT.  Vaughn  Son,  52  points,  49  eggs; 
Phillips  White  Leghorn  Farm,  51  points, 

49  eggs;  M.  P.  Phillips,  51  points,  48 
eggs;  Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  50  points, 

50  eggs ;  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  48  points, 
46  eggs. 

Leading  pens  in  the  various  classes: 

White  Leghorns. —  M.  I’.  Phillips.  2,- 
382  points,  2,276  eggs;  Phillips  White 
Leghorn  Farm,  2.301  points,  2.221  eggs ; 
Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  2.254  points, 
2,175  eggs;  Quality  Poultry  Farm,  2.216 
points,  2,140  eggs ;  Trexler  Farms,  2.206 
points,  2,053  eggs;  The  Joachim  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm,  2,196  points,  2,218  eggs;  Pratt 
Experiment  Farm,  2,168  points,  2,185 

R.  I.  Reds. — Walliceton  Farm,  2.460 
points,  2.480  eggs;  West  Neck  Farm,  2,- 
239  points,  2.226  eggs;  Moss  Farm,  2,- 
222  points.  2.187  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — A.  C.  .Tones 
Poultry  Farm,  1.738  points,  1.729  eggs: 
R.  C.  E.  Wallace  ,1,682  points,  1,766 

£  O’  O’  £  ^ 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far- A- Way 
Farm.  1,637  points,  1,651  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Holtzapple 
Poultry  Farm,  1,639  points,  1.622  eggs. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows :  Aug.  18,  showers ;  Aug.  19, 
clear ;  Aug.  20.  clear ;  Aug.  21,  partly 
cloudy;  Aug.  22,  clear;  Aug.  23,  clear; 
Aug.  24.  clear. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket  prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City 
Aug.  24,  1932.  The  contest  charges  4c 
per  dozen  above  these  prices :  White, 
28140;  brown,  28c;  medium,  23c;  pul¬ 
lets,  19c. 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington. — Trading  was  vei’y  active 
during  the  past  week,  and  the  market 
worked  itself  into  a  much  firmer  position. 
Prices  were  higher  by  several  cents  for 
the  better  grades,  which  were  in  moder¬ 
ately  light  receipts.  Pullets  and  pewees 
in  moderate  to  heavy  receipts  were  fully 
steady,  being  supported  by  the  strength 
in  the  larger  sizes.  Total  volume  shrunk 
somewhat  and  719  cases  were  offered  for 
sale  compared  with  759  cases  during  the 
week  previous.  Hennery  whites  of  the 
New  Jersey  fancy  grade  were  strong  at 
SO1/!  to  37  c,  with  bulk  of  sales  ranging 
between  32  and  35c.  Mediums  of  this 
grade  in  rather  light  supply  were  also 
firm  at  22  to  28c,  with  some  closing  mar¬ 
ket  sales  up  to  30c.  Grade  A  marks 
moved  out  readily  at  27  to  30c.  while 
mediums  of  this  “red  label'’  quality  were 
fully  steady  at  23%  to  27c.  Pullets  in 
heavier  supply  held  steady  bringing  19 
to  23%c,  which  made  the  average  price 
about  2c  over  the  average  of  the  week 
before.  Pewees  are  now  occupying  the 
center  of  attention,  as  supplies  are  run¬ 
ning  heavy,  and  their  relatively  low  price 
is  attracting  many  buyers.  Most  sales 
of  this  size  egg  were  made  at  12  to  15c, 
with  some  up  to  16 14 c.  Brown  eggs 
shared  in  the  general  strength  of  the 
market,  and  grade  A  browns  sold  at  25% 
to  28c,  while  mediums  of  this  grade  were 
mostly  20  to  22% c,  with  some  at  24%c. 
Brown  pullets  were  a  little  slow,  due  to 
heavy  supplies  of  white  eggs  of  this 
quality  and  size,  and  most  sales  brought 
17%  to  20c.  Brown  pewees  were  also 
dull  and  sold  at  11%  to  14%c. 

Vineland. — Receipts  also  fell  off  slight¬ 
ly  at  this  market  as  layings  in  many 
flocks  showed  a  decrease  on  account  of 
the  hot  weather.  A  total  of  644  cases 
were  offered  for  sale  compared  with  695 
cases  during  the  week  before.  Demand 
and  trading  continued  good  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  firm,  with  prices  of  many  of  the 
grades  higher.  Hennery  whites  of  the 
New  Jersey  fancy  grade  brought  30  to 
32%,  with  some  early  market  sales  at 
28%c.  Mediums  of  this  grade  were  firm, 
with  most  lots  moving  out  at  26%  to 
29c.  Grade  A  whites  were  in  fair  de¬ 
mand  bringing  29  to  31%c.  Medium¬ 
sized  eggs  of  this  quality  were  in  good 
demand  bringing  26  to  28c.  Producers’ 
graded  stock  continues  to  come  into  this 
market,  although  in  smaller  supply  as 
producers  realize  the  advantage  in  sell¬ 
ing  under  official  grades.  Extras  of  the 
producers’  graded  lots  brought  27%  to 
30%c,  while  mediums  sold  at  25  to  28c. 
Pullets  in  moderate  receipts  sold  at  18% 
to  26%c,  while  pewees  in  heavy  supply 
were  a  little  dull  and  draggy  at  14% 
to  lS%c.  Brown  eggs  were  scarce  and 
were  mostly  pullets,  with  only  a  few 
lots  of  grade  A.  These  latter  brought 
28%  to  29%c.  Pullets  were  mostly 
18%  to  21%c.  while  a  few  brown  pe¬ 
wees  sold  at  14e.  J.  m.  f. 


Possible  Food  Poisoning 

I  have  a  flock  of  about  50  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Recently  some  of  them  have 
died  within  a  few  hours.  The  combs  be¬ 
came  black  and  blue.  They  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  he  crop  bound.  I  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  the  entire  flock  scratch  feed,  also 
clear  oats  and  cracked  corn.  Occasion¬ 
ally  some  laying  mash  in  the  morning. 
I  have  also  lost  several  laying  hens  that 
were  apparently  suffering  from  dysentery. 
The  flock  has  the  run  of  about  three 
acres  which  is  occupied  only  during  the 
Summer.  Last  season  some  of  the  hens 
that  occupied  the  same  coop  had  dysen¬ 
tery.  R.  E.  M. 

New  York. 

Where  the  actual  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  not  known,  as  it  seldom  can  he 
where  an  examination  of  the  internal  or¬ 
gans  by  some  one  acquainted  with  their 
appearance  in  health  and  disease  is  not 
made,  the  only  safe  way  to  treat  an  evi¬ 
dently  serious  disorder  in  the  poultry 
flock  is  to  remove  all  fowls  that  show 
evidence  of  sickness,  and  endeavor  to 
protect  others  from  infection  by  clean¬ 
ing  up  the  quarters  and  disinfecting  the 
utensils  used  in  feeding  and  watering, 
this  latter  being  most  easily  done  by 
the  use  of  boiling  water. 

The  “dysentery”  in  your  flock  may 
have  come  from  eating  some  decaying 
carcass  or  other  spoiled  food  found  about 
the  premises.  A  search  for  any  such 
source  of  trouble  should  be  made.  The 
fact  that  the  quarters  used  by  your  pres¬ 
ent  flock  housed  sick  birds  last  Sum¬ 
mer  is  one  indicating  possible  carrying 
over  of  some  infection  and  should  bring 
about  a  thorough  cleaning  up  and  at 
least  the  disinfection  of  a  coat  or  two  of 
freshly-made  lime  whitewash.  M.  B.  D. 


Inbreeding 

I  have  a  flock  of  17  Rose  Comb  White 
Wyandotte  liens,  mostly  two-year-olds, 
and  have  an  unrelated  yearling  rooster. 
Is  it  advisable  to  keep  this  rooster  for 
mating  with  his  daughters  or  a  cockerel 
from  the  same  hatchings?  My  hens  are 
excellent  layers  and  at  present  we  are 
getting  from  nine  to  one  dozen  eggs  each 
day  with  only  a  twice  daily  feeding  of 
scratch  grain.  We  never  feed  any  mashes 
and  our  hens  supply  our  table  the  year 
round  with  eggs.  They  run  at  large  the 
entire  year  even  in  the  deepest  snow.  I 
notice  that  the  rooster  we  have  now  has 
sired  a  number  of  single  combs,  which 
never  happened  before,  and  we  have  had 
this  same  strain  of  'Wyandottes  for  five 
years.  Contrary  to  opinion,  our  liens  are 
never  very  broody  as  we  have  had  only 
six  that  wished  to  sit  this  year,  hut  when 
they  do  want  to  hatch  they  are  the  most 
wonderful  sitters  in  the  world,  j.  L.  B. 

New  York. 

If  you  desire  to  preserve  the  blood  of 
this  male  in  the  flock,  he  may  be  mated 
to  his  progeny  if  the  pullets  are  chosen 
for  their  size,  vigor  and  other  desirable 
qualities,  with  all  culls  eliminated  from 
the  breeding  pen.  Such  close  inbreeding 
is  practiced  to  preserve  and  increase  the 
blood  of  a  desirable  individual  bird  but 
lias  the  inherent  danger  in  all  inbreeding 
of  perpetuating  defects  as  well  as  good 
qualities.  Proper  selection  must  be  used 
to  avoid  these  dangers.  A  cockerel  from 
the  flock  of  the  present  year  may  also  be 
used,  again  the  individuals  used  being 
selected  to  enhance  good  qualities  and 
avoid  undesirable  ones.  In  a  flock  of 
large  size  it  is  not  always  necessary  to 
go  outside  for  new  blood  for  generations, 
or  even  desirable  to  do  so.  Tlie  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  blood  would  be  quite  likely  to 
bring  out  characters  in  the  progeny  that 
had  been  suppressed  by  previous  selec¬ 
tion,  thus  accounting  for  the  greater 
number  of  single  combs  appearing  in  a 
flock  of  rose  combed  birds.  M.  B.  D. 


Fattening*  Rations 

Flow  would  the  following  be  for  a 
mash  in  fattening  broilers  and  capons? 
100  lbs.  ships,  200  lbs.  cornmeal,  50  lbs. 
meat  scrap.  Do  you  consider  this  a  good 
economical  feed?  It  would  cost  about 
$1.85  per  hundred  pounds.  Enclosed  are 
two  formulas  which  we  are  feeding.  Do 
you  consider  those  good  ones?  B.  m. 

New  York. 

A  fattening  ration  is  one  that  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  the  especially  fat¬ 
tening  grains,  particularly  corn  or  corn- 
meal.  Ground  oats  are  also  fattening 
and  may  well  be  used  in  a  mixture.  _  If 
a  moist  or  wet  mixture  is  used,  skim- 
milk  adds  .to  the  value  if  it  is  to  be  had. 
Wheat  middlings  is  another  valuable 
part  of  any  fattening  ration,  though 
wheat  bran  has  not  quite  the  same  value. 
If  milk  is  not  used,  meat  scrap  may  be 
added.  Y'our  mixture  is  a  fattening  one, 
the  formula  meaning  by  “ships”  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  wheat  middlings  and  red-dog  or 
bran,  I  presume.  That  term  is  not  a 
very  well-fixed  one  and  may  he  applied 
by  different  manufacturers  to  different 
mixtures.  The  addition  of  finely  ground 
oats  would  improve  it,  making  it,  say, 
”100  lbs.  cornmeal,  40  lbs.  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  20  lbs.  finely  ground  heavy  oats 
and  20  lbs.  meat  scrap  if  milk  is  not  fed 
in  addition.  However,  any  mixture  con¬ 
taining  a  large  proportion  of  corn  is  a 
fattening  one.  The  formulas  you  submit 
are  good  ones,  though  neither  is  calcu¬ 
lated  especially  for  fattening  purposes. 

M.  B.  D. 


New  Hampshire  REDS 
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The  Business  Man’s  Bird  lor  Profits 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  and  original  breed¬ 
ers.  You  get  full  benefit  of  our  pedigreeing, 
trap-nesting,  matings,  blood-testing  (13 
years) — at  NO  extra  cost. 

Hubbard  Chicks  are  EXTREMELY  PROFIT. 
ABLE  FOR  BROILER  PURPOSES.  Low  Mor¬ 
tality!  Rapid  Growth!  Hatches  every  week.  PUL. 
LETS  available  from  8  weeks  to  mature  birds. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1932  Catalog  FREE. 
HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


Dill  I  ETC  6  MONTHS  OLD 

lULLh  I  O  READY  TO  LAY 
Rugged,  Healthy,  Blood-Tested  Stock 
Range-Grown  on  our  Own  Farm 

R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Jersey  Black  Giants 

6  Months  Old,  Ready  to  Lay,  $1.50  each 

Same  Breeds  (April  Hatched),  $1.25  each 
White  Leghorns— 

(April  Hatched),  5  Months  Old. .  .Jl.  <5  Each 
(May  Hatched),  4  Months  Old. ..  .$1.00  Each 
F.  O.  B.  Farm.  Shipped  by  Express 
Immediate  Delivery — Order  Today 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


Chicks  That  Live 


For  fall  and  winter  broilers 

Blood  tested.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


iRR°l!  BROILER  CHICKS 

■  •  Fast-growing  Barred  Rock-R.  I.  Red  Cross. 
Hatches  every  week. 

R.  I.  Red  and  Dill  I  FTP> 
White  Leghorn  ■  U  La  !■  EL  I  B 

Blood-Tested — Bred-to-Lay  Strains. 

All  ages.  Immediate  delivery. 

Write  fur  prices  and  particulars. 

CANE  POULTRY  FARM  EewTer^y 


Strickler’s  Choice  Autumn  Chicks 

Hatches  Sept.  6-13-20-27;  Oct.  4-1118-25. 
Shipped  prepaid  parcel  post,  quality  fully 
guaranteed.  Can  ship  C.O. D.  Catalog  free. 
Large  size  Barron  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns, 
$6-100;  $30-500;  $58-1000.  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  $7-100;  $S4-500;  $67-1000.  Ex¬ 
tra  choice  Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets,  12  wits,  old,  75c  ea.,  16 
Wits,  old,  90o  ea.  LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Sheridan,  Pa- 

s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3  yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  -  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Romig’s 


_  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  $6 — 100:  White  Wyandottes, 
$7 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed.  $5 — 100.  We  ship  every 

Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROM IG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

SUPREME  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . $6-100 

Heavy  Mixed  . $5-100 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Super-Service  Hatchery,  Box  N.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HEARTY  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6.00 — 100.  Add  lc  per 
chick  in  less  than  100  lots.  Heavy  Mixed  $5.00. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  Sl'iUVOS,  PA. 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  6  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  5  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  O.  O.  D.,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CIIA8.  F.  EWING  lit.  8  MeOl.l'ltE,  PA. 

Rhode  Island  Reds 
Barred  Rooks 
White  Rooks 
March  hatch,  81.50  each;  April  hatch,  81.25  each; 
May  hatch,  81.00  each;  Breeding  Cockerels,  $2.00 
each.  We  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

DAILEY  FARM,  Marrett  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottesand  Buff  Orpingtons. 

— 100;  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Hocks,  $6.00 
— 100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5.00— 100.  Prepaid  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


PULLETS 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Many  of  our  250,000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 
their  wants? 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  each  week  and  order  from  some 
breeder  whose  announcement  appears  in 
these  columns.  If  you  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  In 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  the  birds  that  you  can 
spare.  Write  for  rates  and  information 
to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT,  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.) 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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Events  of  the  Week 

Airplane  Explorations  in  Green¬ 
land. — The  mystery  of  Greenland’s  east 
mountains  has  been  solved  by  Dr.  Gauge 
Koch,  Danish  explorer  and  chief  of  the 
Danish  government’s  East  Greenland  Ex¬ 
pedition,  who  reached  Reykjavik,  Iceland, 
Aug.  27,  after  a  daring  flight  from  Green¬ 
land  to  Akranes,  Iceland.  With  the  help 
of  airplanes  Dr.  Koch  has  established 
the  fact  that  the  inland  slopes  of  the 
East  Greenland  mountains  are  sheathed 
with  impenetrable  ice  in  Summer  and 
Winter.  Only  the  rocky  ridges  and 
peaks  project  through  the  ice  cap,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Koch,  who  hitherto  had 
believed  the  inland  slopes  might  be  ice 
free,  like  the  coastal  ranges. 

Canadian  Church  Funds  Embez¬ 
zled. — Funds  totaling  $1,250,000  of  the 
Church  of  England’s  diocese  of  Rupert's 
Land  and  of  St.  John’s  College  have  been 
seriously  depleted,  it  was  disclosed  by 
church  heads  at  Winnipeg  Aug.  26,  who 
started  an  examination  of  the  books  fol- 
folwing  the  arrest  two  days  before  of 
John  A.  Machray,  bursar  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Manitoba  and  chancellor  of  Ru¬ 
pert’s  Land  Diocese.  Machray  had  charge 
of  the  church  funds  as  well  as  the  $1,- 
600,000  endowment  trust  of  the  univer¬ 
sity.  He  is  held  on  a  charge  of  theft  of 
$47,000  of  university  moneys.  Only 
$250,000  of  the  $1,500,000  Anglican  fund 
is  intact.  This  sum  is  accredited  to  the 
ecclesiastical  province  and  was  not  han¬ 
dled  by  Machray.  The  remainder  of  the 
church  trust  funds,  divided  between  the 
8ynod,  Bishop’s,  St.  John’s  College  and 
St.  John’s  Cemetery  funds,  has  been  im¬ 
paired  to  an  “alarming  extent,”  it  was 
announced.  The  loss  is  on  a  large  scale, 
the  statement  by  church  officers  said.  The 
depleted  funds  were  built  up  over  a  long- 
period  through  contributions  of  church 
members  in  all  parts  of  Western  Canada. 
Part  of  the  funds  applied  to  retired 
clergy  throughout  the  entire  province, 
which  covers  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  Northwest  Territories  and  the 
Yukon.  Retired  clergy  received  about 
$400  annually  from  the  fund,  with  $300 
from  the  Dominion  government.  Officers 
said  prospects  are  that  the  clergy  would 
get  only  the  government  grant  next  year 
unless  some  means  are  found  to  rebuild 
the  fund. 

Fire  at  Bucknell  University. — Old 
Main,  Bucknell  University’s  largest  and 
oldest  building,  was  destroyed  by  lire  at 
Lewisburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  27,  with  a  loss  es¬ 
timated  at  more  than  $500,000.  All  rec¬ 
ords  were  saved,  and  insurance  covered 
most  of  the  material  damage.  Used  as  an 
administration  building  and  a  dormitory 
for  men,  the  structure  was  four  stories 
high  and  320  feet  long;  at  the  time  of 
its  completion  in  1856  it  was  the  second 
largest  college  building  in  America.  The 
architect  was  Thomas  U.  Walter,  who 
also  designed  the  dome  and  wings  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington.  Dr.  Homer  P. 
Rainey,  president  of  the  university,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  college  would  not  de¬ 
fer  its  opening,  set  for  Sept.  14.  Fresh¬ 
man  week  will  start  Sept.  7,  as  sched¬ 
uled.  Students  will  be  placed  in  other 
dormitories,  and  temporary  office  rooms 
and  class  rooms  will  be  arranged. 

Bandits  in  Chicago  City  Hall. — 
Two  bandits  invaded  the  Chicago  City 
Hall  Aug.  27  to  hold  up  Peter  R.  Mau- 
rino  Jr.,  an  assistant  cashier  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Municipal  Court  bailiff,  while 
a  policeman  stood  just  around  the  cor¬ 
ner  unaware  of  the  incident.  Maurino 
was  walking  to  the  north  entrance  of  the 
building  Avhen  the  two  men  suddenly 
stuck  guns  against  his  back,  he  said 
later.  They  forced  him  to  a  stair  land¬ 
ing  in  the  first  floor  lobby  and  swiftly 
went  through  his  pockets.  They  took 
$SM),  his  watch,  a  diamond  ring  valued  at 
$150,  and  fled. 

Fire  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  • —  Four 
firemen  and  one  civilian  were  injured 
Aug.  28  in  a  $150,000  blaze  of  undeter¬ 
mined  origin  which  swept  through  Or¬ 
chard  Street  in  the  heart  of  the  business 
section  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  The  fire 
partly  destroyed  three  two-story  frame 
buildings,  putting  the  following  concerns 
out  of  business:  Valley  Fruit  Co..  May¬ 
flower  Restaurant,  Powder  Puff  Beauty 
Salon  and  Powder  Puff  furnishings  store. 
It  also  swept  through  the  former  Shan¬ 
non  carriage  factory.  Fire  walls  of  the 
Tarrytown  National  Bank  and  other 
modern  buildings  prevented  the  flames 
from  spreading  farther. 

Farm  Produce  for  Tuition. — Illinois 
Wesleyan  University  at  Bloomington, 
Ill.,  will  accept  farm  produce  to  the  full 
amount  of  a  student’s  tuition  and  pay  a 
premium  above  the  market  price.  This 
innovation,  reminiscent  of  the  earlier 
days  of  America,  when  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  accepted  farm  produce  for  tuition, 
is  expected  to  establish  a  precedent  in  the 
Central  West.  “Illinois  Wesleyan  will 
accept  farm  produce  to  the  full  amount 
of  tuition  rates,  paying  a  price  above  the 
market  value,  from  the  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  bona  fide  farmers  in  the  United 
States  and  under  special  arrangements, 
throughout  offices  of  the  university,  also 
permit  any  matriculating  freshman  girl 
whose  parents  are  farmers  the  right  to 
full  board  and  room  in  the  college  dormi¬ 
tories  in  exchange  for  farm  commodities 
in  the  amount  of  said  board  and  room,” 
President  McPherson  said  Aug.  28.  This 
policy  will  be  in  vogue  until  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  students  for  the  facilities 
of  the  college  is  reached,  and  will  prob¬ 


ably  be  continued  by  the  university  un¬ 
til  the  present  depression  ends. 

International  Match  Corporation 
Suits. — Two  suits  involving  $1.38,600,- 
000  against  the  eight  American  directors 
of  the  International  Match  Corporation, 
were  authorized  Aug.  29  by  Oscar  W. 
Ehrhorn,  Federal  referee  in  bankruptcy. 
The  International  Match  Corporation 
was  controlled,  before  his  suicide,  by  Ivar 
Kreuger,  the  Swedish  financier.  Investors 
in  the  United  States  hold  about  $150,- 
000,000  of  the  corporation’s  securities. 
The  actions  are  to  be  brought  in  the 
State  Supreme  Court  by  the  Irving 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  acting  as 
trustee  in  bankruptcy  as  soon  as  the  de¬ 
fendants  are  served.  One  suit  is  for  an 
accounting  of  $100,000,000  alleged  to  have 
been  lost  through  negligence  and  the 
other  is  for  the  recovery  of  about  $38,- 
000,000  alleged  to  have  been  lost  through 
illegal  payment  of  dividends  out  of  capi¬ 
tal.  The  directors  named  in  the  papers 
are  widely  known  financiers,  and  the 
judgments  demanded  vary  according  to 
the  number  of  meetings,  at  which  divi- 
dens  were  voted,  attended  by  each. 

Penn  and  Webster  Stamps. — Spe¬ 
cial  three-cent  stamps  will  be  issued  by 
the  government  to  commemorate  Daniel 
Webster’s  150th  birthday  anniversary 
and  the  250th  anniversary  of  William 
Penn’s  arrival  in  America,  Postmaster 
General  Brown  announced  Aug.  29.  A 
full-face  likeness  of  Webster,  reproduced 
from  a  marble  bust,  will  occupy  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  his  memorial  stamp,  which  will  be 
printed  in  purple.  The  Penn  stamp,  also 
in  purple,  will  carry  a  likeness  of  Penn 
in  armor,  taken  from  a  portrait  painted 
from  life  in  1666.  Both  stamps  will  first 
be  placed  on  sale  Oct.  24,  the  Webster 
stamp  at  Exeter,  Franklin  and  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  and  the  Penn  stamp  at  New  Cas¬ 
tle,  Del.,  Philadelphia  and  Chester,  Pa., 
and  at  all  postoffices  as  soon  as  distribu¬ 
tion  can  be  made. 

Killed  by  Wild  Auto.  —  When 
Charles  Miller,  69  years  old,  ran  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  an  automobile  on  the 
Kirkwood-Gibbstown  Road  near  his  home 
in  Kirkwood,  N.  J.,  Aug.  29,  the  car  fol¬ 
lowed  him  up  an  embankment  and 
struck  him,  then  overturned.  Miller,  who 
was  janitor  at  the  Haddon  Heights  High 
School,  received  a  skull  fracture  and  in¬ 
ternal  injuries  and  was  instantly  killed. 
The  driver  of  the  car,  who  described  him¬ 
self  as  Charles  Stevens,  35,  of  Laurel 
Springs,  was  arrested  on  charges  of  man¬ 
slaughter,  reckless  driving  and  driving 
while  intoxicated.  He  was  committed  to 
jail  for  a  hearing  before  Recorder  George 
Zeits  of  Kirkwood. 

Cotton  Loan. — The  surplus  cotton  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  cotton 
co-operatives  will  be  held  off  the  market 
of  rising  prices  as  the  result  of  a  loan  of 
$50,000,000  made  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  of  which  $35,000,- 
000  was  advanced  to  the  American  Cot¬ 
ton  Co-operative  Corporation  and  $15,- 
000,000  to  the  Cotton  Stabilization  Cor¬ 
poration,  an  organization  created  by  the 
Farm  Board  to  handle  the  purchases 
made  with  government  funds.  This  in¬ 
formation  was  given  Aug.  30  in  a  state¬ 
ment  authorized  by  the  finance  corpora¬ 
tion.  Although  no  formal  announcement 
was  forthcoming  from  the  Farm  Board, 
it  was  understood  that  the  loan  of  $15,- 
000,000  will  enable  the  Cotton  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Corporation  to  hold  approximately 
650,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  will  result  in 
the  rescinding  of  the  Farm  Board’s  an¬ 
nounced  policy  of  disposing  of  that 
amount  in  the  next  12  months.  The  cot¬ 
ton  co-operatives  have  an  amount  esti¬ 
mated  at  upward  of  2,000,000  bales  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  last  two  years,  and  are 
facing  carrying  charges,  which  would 
have  forced  the  dumping  of  the  staple 
unless  they  had  received  financial  as¬ 
sistance. 

Red  Cross  Appeal  for  Clothing. — 
An  appeal  for  100,000  women  to  lend 
their  aid  in  converting  government-do¬ 
nated  cotton  into  clothing  for  the  needy 
was  made  Aug.  30  by  James  L.  Fieser, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Red  Cross,  in  a 
radio  address.  Mr.  Fieser  said  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  Red  Cross  chapters  had  dis¬ 
closed  that  8.000,000  persons  need  cloth¬ 
ing.  He  said  the  help  of  women  to  aid 
in  fashioning  the  500,000  bales  of  cotton 
after  it  becomes  cloth  was  imperative. 
Information  coming  to  the  Red  Cross, 
he  said,  was  that  the  greatest  immedi¬ 
ate  needs  is  for  children’s  clothing,  then 
for  shirts  and  undershirts  for  men  and 
for  women’s  dresses. 

Banks  Allege  Mail  Fraud. — On  the 
complaint  of  three  banks  from  which  he 
allegedly  obtained  $300,000  on  false  rep¬ 
resentations,  James  E.  Spiegelberg,  head 
of  the  firm  of  L.  Spiegelberg  &  Sons,  cot¬ 
ton  converters  of  S90  Broadway,  was  in¬ 
dicted  in  New  YTork  Aug.  30  by  a  Fed¬ 
eral  grand  jury  for  mail  fraud.  The 
banks,  each  of  which  is  said  to  have  lent 
$100,000  to  the  defendant’s  firm  on  the 
basis  of  a  financial  statement  which,  it 
is  charged,  exaggerated  the  corporation’s 
net  worth  to  the  extent  of  $S00.000,  are 
the  National  City  Bank,  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  and  Goldman,  Sachs  & 
Co. 


was  decided  on  Aug.  30  at  a  meeting 
called  by  Charles  H.  Baldwin,  New 
York  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets.  The  proposed  regional 
corporation  would  be  authorized  to  make 
loans  and  advances  of  money  to  farmers 
in  the  district  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  committee  appointed  by  Commission¬ 
er  Baldwin  to  file  the  petition  in  behalf 
of  New  York  State  consists  of  George 
W.  Sisson  Jr.,  of  Potsdam,  president  of 
the  American  Jersey  Club ;  Peter  G.  Ten 
Eyck,  of  Albany,  chairman  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  Port  District  Commission;  Repre¬ 
sentative  Robert  L.  Bacon,  of  Westbury, 
L.  I. ;  C.  R.  White,  of  Ionia,  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation ;  A.  L.  Brockway,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  Roy  P. 
McPherson,  of  Leroy,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Sept.  5-10. — N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

Sept.  5-10. — N.  J.  State  Fair,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

Sept.  5-10. — Rochester  Exposition,  Ro- 
Chester  Y. 

Sept.  7-10. — Topsfield  Fair,  Topsfield, 
Mass. 

Sept.  9-10.  — -  Stamford  Horticultural 
Society,  Annual  Flower  Show,  Masonic 
Temple,  Stamford,  Conn.  Secretary,  W. 
T.  Cotta,  Noroton,  Conn. 

Sept.  13-17. — Mineola  Fair,  Mineola, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  18-24.— Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass.  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Chas.  A.  Nash,  292  Worthington 
St..  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  22-23. — National  exhibition  and 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Dahlia 
Society.  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City. 

Oct.  3-8.  —  Danbury  Fair,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

Nov.  16-25. — Annual  session,  National 
Grange,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 

March  23-25,  1933. — Second  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Baby  Chick  Show,  Providence,  R. 
I.  Secretary,  O.  P.  Stites,  Kingston, 
R.  I. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples?,  as  well  as  peaches  and  pears,  are 
weak  in  price.  Potatoes  show  an  easier  tone. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints.  24c;  tubs,  22c;  firsts,  20  to 
21c;  country  rolls,  21  to  22c.  Cheese,  steady; 
brick,  14c;  new  daisies,  15c;  longhorn,  l(!c; 
old  fiats,  20c;  limburger,  21c.  Eggs,  steady; 
nearby  fancy,  28c;  grade  A,  23  to  2Gc;  grade 
B,  19  to  20c;  grade  C,  10  to  18c;  nearby  at 
market,  16  to  24c;  western,  IS  to  22c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls.  14 
to  ISc;  roasters,  19  to  21c;  fryers,  17  to  18c; 
broilers.  20  to  22c;  ducks,  15  to  10c;  turkeys, 
27  to  29c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  14  to 
17c;  broilers,  14  to  17c;  roosters,  11c;  ducks, 
13c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  weak;  Duchess, 
bu..  25  to  35c;  Gravenstein.  Golden  Sweets.  60 
to  65c:  Alexander,  50  to  65c;  Wealthy,  65  to 
75c;  Red  Astrachan,  Strawberry  Pippin,  90c 
to  $1.  Potatoes,  weak;  home-grown,  bu.,  35  to 
45c;  Va.,  bbl..  $1.50;  sweets,  Va„  bbl.,  $2.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  medium, 
cwt..  $2.25;  pea,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  marrow,  $2.75 
to  $3;  white  kidney,  $4  to  $4.50.  Onions,  easy; 
home-grown,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  yellow.  50-lb.  bag, 
40  to  50c;  Wash.,  Spanish,  crate,  $1.25;  green, 
doz.  bchs.,  10  to  1214c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Blackberries.  24-qt. 
crate,  $1.50  to  $2;  cantaloupes,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  elderberries,  bu..  30  to  40c;  grapes.  Cal., 
Malaga,  24-lb.  lug,  $1  to  $1.05;  Thompson 
Seedless,  crate,  75c  to  $1;  lioneydews.  Cal., 
crate,  $1.50  to  $2;  huckleberries,  Pa.,  32-qt. 
crate,  $3.50  to  $4;  peaches,  bu.,  65c  to  $2.50; 
pears,  bu.,  40  to  75c;  plums,  bu.,  50  to  75c; 
watermelons,  25  to  45c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax.  bu.,  40  to  50c: 
green,  65  to  75c;  Lima,  $1.25;  beets,  bu.,  25 
to  40c;  doz.  bchs.,  10  to  15c;  broccoli,  6-lb. 
bskt.,  20  to  25c;  cabbage,  bu.,  20  to  25c; 
carrots,  bu.,  25  to  00c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  25 
to  50c;  celery,  doz.,  30  to  50c;  corn,  doz.,  5  to 
10c;  cucumbers,  bu..  25  to  30c;  eggplant,  bu., 
75c  to  $1:  endive,  doz.,  30  to  05e;  horseradish, 
14  bbl..  $5;  kohlrabi,  doz.,  25  to  30c;  lettuce, 
crate,  25  to  35c;  mushrooms,  1-lb.  crate,  35 
to  40c;  peas,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  peppers,  bu.,  50 
to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  8  to  10c:  spinach, 
bu.,  30  to  40c;  squash,  bu.,  30  to  85c;  toma¬ 
toes,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  turnips,  bu.,  35  to  40c. 

Feeds.- — Hav,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$12  to  $12.50:  clover,  $12  to  $12.50;  oat 
straw,  $7  to  $7.50:  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$12;  standard  middlings,  $12.50;  red-dog.  $19; 
'cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $23.50; 
oilmeal.  37  per  cent,  $25;  hominy,  $15.30:  oat- 
feed,  $6;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $1.80;  Alfalfa, 
$10;  Alsike,  $8;  clover,  $9.50  to  $10.  C.  H.  B. 


S.C.WH.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

1  months  old,  healthy,  grown  at  our  farm  from  special 
stock.  $95.00  per  100.  5  months  old  BARRED 

ROCK  PULLETS,  $1.10  each.  Send  order  and 
check  for  prompt  September  delivery. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


Hemlthy,  well  developed  Ena.  W.  Leghorns 
12  wks..  5 He;  14  wks.,  Hoe;  IS  wks.,  7oe;  1H 
wks.,  Hoe;  Nearly  Laying,  95e;  Laying, 
$1.10;  Tearling  liens.  75e.  For  immediate  shipment  C.O. I),  on 
approval.  GREAT  NORTHERN  POULTRY  FARM,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

DUIOIfC  Ann  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $6;  Leghorns, 
Lnlwnd  U.  U.  If.  $5;  Heavy  Mixed,  #5;  Light,  15. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity,  tree.  0.  M.  LAUYER,  Box  73,  MeAilsterTille,  Pa 


Dill  I  ETC  from  officially  inspected  stock.  15  weeks 
rULLC  I  O  Leghorns,  95c;  Rocks  and  Reds,  $1.00; 
Wvandottes.  Miuorcas,  $1.10.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  SO  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS— March  hatched  R.  I.  Reds,  Partridge  Rocks, 
L.  Brahmas,  Silver  Wyaudottes,  $1.15  each;  Silver 
Hamburgs,  50c  each.  MR.  A.  RIVERS,  Monticelto,  N.  Y. 


COCKERELS 


Barron  Strain  for  BREEDERS, 
High  producers  C.  H.  DECK,  Ripley,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Loans  for  the  East. — A  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  for  the  establishment  of  a  $3,- 
000,060  Regional  Agricultural  Credit 
Corporation  in  the  First  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  District,  embracing  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  New  England  States, 


n,„.j  Aliinlro  Connecticut,  accredited  stock 

Ddliea  nOCK  omens  SMITH’S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison, Cann. 


HI  ICFI  IMpC  Mammoth  White  Pekins 

Lt  Vj UIVLIll VjO  Extra  large.  Prompt  delivery. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wileon,  N.  Y 


BARGAIN  IN  PIGEONS— too  Pair  of  Extra  Snnab- 
ing  Homers,  all  mated  and  producing  at  $1.00 
per  pair.  ’GLENOLDEN  FARM,  Box  357, West  Brookfield, Muss. 


.  slippery 

outer 

fW  mokes  r.wai  jk H 
m  lowing  easier 

Staleproof,  mois- 1 

ture-proof  hard  11 

coating. 

\  Fresh,  full  strength  Nicotine  and 
Komala  the  best  / 

vermifuges  /A 

known. 


REDUCES 


Get  rid  of  worms  and  your 
feed  bill  will  drop  quick! 
Worms  eat  tons  of  good  egg 
mash.  Save  that  feed!  Protect 
the  health  and  laying  ability  of  \ 
your  flock!  When  culling,  just 
slip  a  Pratts  N-K  Capsule  down 
the  throat  of  every  bird.  That 
ends  the  worms  and  your  birds  will 
pay  you  back  with  extra  eggs  and 
extra  profits 

County  Agents  and  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  say  kill  poultry  worms  (both 
tape  and  round)  with  Nicotine  and 
Kamala.  Pratts  N-K  Capsules  give 
you  the  finest  quality  of  Nico¬ 
tine  and  Kamala,  kept 
100%  fresh.  They  re¬ 
lease  these  powerful 
vermifuges  only  when 
they  are  right  on  the 
worms — so  N-K’s 


can’t  fail  to  work. 
Don ’t  let  worms  put 
you  out  of  business. 
A  few  cents  for 
Pratts  N-K’s 
will  bring  back 
dollars  of  ex¬ 
tra  profit. 


IF  DEALER  CANNOT  SUPPLY— MAIL  COUPON 
PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  171  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  postpaid  N-K  Capsules  as 
checked.  I  enclose  amount  specified 


Adult  Size 
3-lb.  Birds  and  Over 

□  50 . $1.00 

□  100 .  1.75 

□  500 .  7.00 

□  1000 . 12.00 


Chick  Size 
Under  3-lb. 

□  50 . $0.65 

□  100 . 1.00 

□  500 .  4.50 

□  1000 .  8.00 


Address 


City. 


.State 


Name 


Kills  Lice 


POULTRY  CHARCOAL 

R.  MacKellar's  Sons  Co..  Mfrs..  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 

They're  the  WORLD'S  OLDEST  LAYING  STRAIN 
of  Barred  Plymouth  Kocks.  Have  been  trapnest- 
ed  and  pedigreed  since  1889.  They've  paid  others. 
Customers  report— Records  up  to  367  eggs  per 

Fear.  148  esrgs  in  148  days— Laying  at  113  days— 
rofits  $8.00  per  hen— Flock  averages  up  to  271 
egga.  They’ll  pay  you. 

HALF  PRICE  SALE-Bi*  Husky  Pullets  &  Cock- 
3  for  September  Delivery.  Catalog  free. 

V.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ATLOONA.  PA. 


BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks:  *7.00—100,  *33.00—500,  *06.00.— 1000 
Large  Type,  Broiler  Size  Chicks.  100*  live  delivery 

SMITH'S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY.  Box  $5,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 

LAYMELL  FARM  HATCHERY 


Day-old  Premium  Quality 
Chicks,  »•— 100;***— 1000. 
Heavy  Mixed,  **.60—100. 
Prepaid.  Hatches  weekly. 

R.  5  REAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS.  Orders  book 
ed  now  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  Quality  chicks 
priced  very  reasonable.  For  more  information  write 
0.  C.  ALLEN’S  HATCHERY  SEAEORD,  DELAWARE 


Pullorum  (B.  w  d.)  Rocks  and  Reds 

Customers  raise  98*  of  our  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Our 
Rocks  weigh  3  lb,  at  9-10  weeks.  Special  prices  to  broiler 
raisers.  Hatches  every  week  all  year. 

HOY  A.  KEITTE  -  -  Heliport,  L.  I»,  N.  Y. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Quality  Chicks 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED 

White  Leghorns,  6c;  Barred  Kocks,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds 
White  Wyandottes,  6c;  Bl.  Giants  *c;  Heavy  Mixed,  6e. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  FILM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Sunbory,  Pm. 


McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 


White  &  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  *6.00  per  100 

Wli.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed .  6.60  per  100 


Postage  paid.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLURE  ELEC.  HATCHERY,  U.  G.Herbster.  Prop. ,  McClure.  Pa. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds . $6.00  per  10O 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.00  per  10O 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Prepaid.  100*  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyaudottes,  S.  C.  R. 
I.  Reds,  $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  mixed  chicks  $6.00  per  100. 
Special  price  on  large  orders.  Hatches  eacli  week. 
Write  lor  catalogue  today. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Barred  or  White  Rock-. . $6.00—100 

Heavy  Mixed . . . 5.00—100 


100X  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


Pill  |  CTC  TREXLAYER  WH.  LEGHORNS. 

I  I  All  our  own  high  producing 

stock,  reared  on  clean  open  ranges.  Bred-to-lay  large 
white  eggs  in  paying  quantities.  Immediate  deliveries. 

TREXLER  FARMS  Box  15  Allentown,  Pa. 


PURE 

BRED 


CHICKS 


Wh.&Bar.  Rocks  $6.00—100 

R.  1.  Reds .  6  00— 100 

Mixed .  5.50—100 

Wh.  Leghorns  $5.50.  100S  live  del.  guar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


100  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens,  $90 

Smaller  lots  $1  ea.  i  mo.  old  Pullets.  Barred  Rox.  Rede 
and  Leghorns,  $1.25  ea.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellers; file.  Pa. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Opportunity 

Master  of  human  destinies  am  I! 

Fame,  love  and  fortune  on  my  footsteps 
wait. 

Cities  and  fields  I  walk;  I  penetrate 
l»eserts  and  seas  remote,  and  passing  by 
Hovel  and  mart  and  palace — soon  or  late 
I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate! 

If  sleeping,  wake — if  feasting,  rise  before 
1  tunr  away.  It  is  the  hour  of  fate, 

And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every 
state 

Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 
►Save  death;  but  those  who  doubt  or 
hesitate. 

Condemned  to  failure,  penury  and  woe, 
Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore; 

I  answer  not,  and  I  return  no  more! 
—John  J.  Ingalls  (1S33-1900). 

* 

We  have  given  the  method  of  canning 
tomato  juice  used  by  some  good  home 
cooks.  The  following  is  a  dietitian's 
method.  The  easiest  way  to  prepare  the 
tomatoes  is  to  cut  them  up  and  cook 
them  in  their  skins,  and  then  put  them 
through  a  wire  sieve.  The  pulp  is  then 
boiled  rapidly  for  five  minutes,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  sugar  and  salt  is  added  for 
each  pint,  and  then  the  mixture  is  poured 
into  clean  hot  jars  and  sealed.  Another 
method  is  to  wash  the  tomatoes,  remove 
all  imperfect  spots,  and  press  them 
through  a  sieve  before  cooking.  Pour  the 
pulp  into  clean  jars  and  add  a  teaspoon 
each  of  salt  and  sugar  to  each  jar.  Put 
the  rubbers  and  covers  on  the  jars,  par¬ 
tially  seal  them  by  adjusting  the  upper 
clamp,  and  cook  in  the  hot  water  bath 
for  16  minutes  after  the  water  begins 
to  boil.  This  method  gives  the  tomato 
juice  especially  good  color  and  flavor. 

❖ 

Broken  glass  is  often  considered  only 
in  its  relation  to  rubber  tires,  but  it  is 
such  a  danger  to  barefoot  children  that 
it  should  always  be  buried  deeply,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  where  it  can  do  no 
harm.  Broken  glass  and  rusty  nails  are 
responsible  for  many  tragedies. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

We  saw  the  first  definitely  Fall  hat 
worn  on  Fifth  Avenue  the  first  week  in 
August.  It  was  a  very  warm  and  sultry 
day.  and  a  large  wide-brimmed  hat  of 
black  velvet  seemed  quite  a  burden.  How¬ 
ever,  it  looked  picturesque  with  a  chiffon 
dress  of  pastel  coloring,  and  was  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  many  others. 

Wool  crepe  and  the  so-called  trans¬ 
parent  woolens  are  prominent  among  the 
Fall  dresses.  We  see  these  dark  woolens 
made  up  in  afternoon  dresses  of  the 
more  ceremonious  styles.  Black  woolen 
with  a  white  lace  yoke,  or  with  deep 
cuffs  and  collar  of  white  lace,  is  very 
smart. 

Colors  in  the  new  Fall  styles  are  more 
pronounced ;  dull  or  pastel  shades  are 
being  retired  in  favor  of  rust,  orange, 
mustard,  raspberry  and  beetroot.  A  great 
deal  of  beetroot  red  is  seen  in  early  Fall 
dresses  and  hats. 

Higher  necklines  are  certainly  coming 
in  ;  many  of  the  new  dresses  come  up  to 
the  base  of  the  neck,  with  a  little  white 
band  collar  above.  There  are  some  new 
deep  collars  called  nun’s  neckwear,  which 
come  clown  over  the  shoulders ;  they  are 
round  or  square,  sometimes  tied  and 
sometimes  buttoned.  They  will  entirely 
transform  a  plain  silk  dress.  These  col¬ 
lars  are  made  of  white  crepe,  some  of 
them  being  accompanied  by  cuffs  to 
match.  We  saw  one  dress  of  black  rough 
crepe,  very  simply  made,  which  had  a 
white  collar  formed  of  a  narrow  neck¬ 
band  with  a  square  pleated  bib  in  front. 

Plaids  are  being  shown  freely  in  the 
new  Fall  frocks  of  thin  woolens.  They 
are  very  plainly  made,  and  like  all  the 
new  models,  have  much  narrower  skirts. 
In  most  of  those  we  have  seen,  the  skirt 
was  made  with  the  plaid  cut  diagonally, 
the  waist  with  the  bars  square,  but  in 
some  both  skirt  and  waist  gave  the  di¬ 
agonal  effect.  Waists  are  cut  to  give  a 
broad  shoulder  effect,  often  with  a  large 
deep  armhole.  Sometimes  the  waist  is 
doublebreasted,  with  coat  lapels  and  two 
rows  of  buttons.  Some  have  dark  velvet 
collars  or  scarves ;  others  have  a  white 
collar.  One  pretty  plaid  seen  was  rose 
and  brown ;  they  are  not  usually  real 
Scotch  tartans.  With  the  narrow  skirts 
and  broad  shoulders,  often  given  more 
apparent  width  by  sleeves  that  are 
pleated,  gathered  or  trimmed,  we  do  not 
expect  to  see  shorter  skirts.  The  longer 
skirt  is  needed  to  create  a  slim  effect. 


Lunch  Box  Relish 

This  is  particularly  good  for  children’s 
sandwich  spread,  nourishing  and  appe¬ 
tizing.  Put  12  sweet  red  peppers 
through  the  food  chopper  with  three 
small  raw  carrots,  three  ripe  tbmatoes, 


witli  skin  and  seeds  removed,  and  two 
sour  apples,  peeled  and  cored.  Add  two 
cups  mild  vinegar,  iy2  teaspoons  salt, 
one  cup  sugar.  Cook  all  together  until 
thick.  Pour  in  sterilized  jars,  and  when 
cool  seal  with  paraffin.  This  is  excellent 
combined  with  meat,  fish  or  any  kind  of 
cheese.  Lauretta  hale. 


Canning  Plum  Tomatoes 

Most  rules  given  for  canning  yellow  or 
red  plum  tomatoes  make  a  rich  heavy 
sweet  sauce,  which  some  people  cannot 
eat.  They  may  be  canned  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner,  and  the  sauce  is  not  as 
sweet.  The  plum-shaped  tomatoes  are 
better  than  the  pear-shaped  variety,  as 
the  neck  of  the  pear  tomato  is  generally 
hard  to  peel. 

Take  four  quarts  of  red  or  yellow  plum 
tomatoes  that  are  fully  ripened  but  not 
soft,  scald  for  five  minutes  by  pouring 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


is  designed  in  sizes 
4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
Size  4  requires  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  1*4  yds. 
of  lace.  Ten  cents. 


570  —  Extremely 

Simple.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
30,  3.8,  40,  42,  44, 
40  and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
Vs  yd.  of  35-iii.  con¬ 
trasting  and  3% 
yds.  of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


424  —  A  Popular 

Style.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes 
14,  10.  18.  20  years, 
30  and  38-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  10  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  for 
dress  and  l7^  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
for  blouse.  Ten 
cents. 


designed  in  sizes  14, 
10,  IS.  20  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  10  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


over  them  boiling  water,  then  cold-dip, 
and  the  skins  can  easily  be  taken  off. 
Pack  them  into  quart  jars,  or  pint  jars 
can  be  used  as  well.  Keep  the  jars  hot 
and  pour  a  medium  syrup  over  them  in 
which  a  sliced  lemon  has  been  boiled. 
Make  the  syrup  with  three  cups  of  sugar 
and  two  cups  of  water  boiled  and 
skimmed.  Partially  seal  the  jars  and 
process  in  cairn er  for  25  minutes,  remove 
from  the  water  and  seal  the  jars.  The 
lemon  can  be  omitted  if  preferred. 

The  red  and  yellow  tomatoes  canned 
together  make  a  pretty  sauce.  Large  to¬ 
matoes  can  be  cut  in  chunks  and  canned 
in  the  same  manner.  MRS.  A.  E.  c. 


Apricot  Marmalade 

Now  that  apples  are  again  plentiful 
try  this  marmalade: 

First  prepare  a  pound  of  dried  apricots 
by  washing  and  soaking  over  night,  then 
simmering  gently  until  tender.  Then 
mash  them  to  a  smooth  pulp  with  a  po¬ 
tato  masher  or  broad  slotted  spoon.  Add 
an  equal  quantity  of  apple  sauce,  also 
mashed  or  strained  to  remove  any  lumps. 


Measure  the  fruit  pulp  and  add  half  the 
quantity  of  sugar.  Cook  very  carefully 
to  prevent  _  burning  until  quite  thick, 
(’hopped  raisins  and  nuts  may  be  added 
if  desired.  mrs.  e.  c.  k. 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Watch  the  Children’s  Feet 

I  wonder  if  we  grown-ups  who  have 
trouble  with  our  feet  realize  that  the 
aches  and  pains,  corns  and  bunions,  cal¬ 
louses  and  fallen  arches  from  which  we 
suffer  are  due,  in  nine  eases  out  of  ten, 
to  neglect  of  our  feet  during  childhood? 
We  must  watch  the  children’s  feet,  for 
it  is  while  feet  are  growing  that  foot 
troubles  often  begin. 

Children’s  toes  must  never  be  cramped 
by  either  shoes  or  stockings.  Stockings 
or  socks  which  have  been  outgrown  or 
have  shrunken  in  washing  will  do  the 
feet  real  harm,  so  always  leave  plenty  of 
toe  room.  This,  of  course,  applies  to 
shoes  as  well  as  stockings,  but  stockings 
are  more  apt  to  be  overlooked  than 
shoes.  Shoes  that  are  too  short,  or  too 
narrow  may  deform  the  feet.  Children’s 
shoes  should  be  large  enough  to  permit 
the  toes  to  “wiggle,"  but  they  should  not 
be  so  large  that  they  slip  about  on  the 
foot.  The  soles  of  children’s  shoes 
should  be  thick  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  lie  flat — not  curved  up  in 
front  or  on  either  side  of  the  foot,  and 
not  curved  down  under  the  ball  of  the 
foot.  The  heels  should  be  snug  at  the 
top  and  broad  and  flat  at  the  bottom. 
Don't  let  the  girls  wear  high  heels! 

Now  that  the  shoes  and  stockings 
surely  fit  we  must  see  how  the  children 
walk.  If  they  are  the  least  bit  inclined 
to  toe  out  that  must  be  stopped  at  once, 
or  they  will  surely  develop  fallen  arches. 
All  of  us — children  and  grown-ups  as 
well — should  toe.  straight  ahead  as  we 
walk.  In  fact  it  is  safer  to  toe  in  a 
little  than  to  toe  out  at  all.  If  your  chil¬ 
dren  toe  out  correct  the  habit  even  though 
it  takes  much  time  and  patience.  They 
will  always  be  glad  you  kept  at  them 
when  they  grow  up.  If  any  child  can’t 
toe  straight  ahead  then  you  had  better 
take  him  to  a  foot  doctor  and  find  out 
what  is  best  to  do.  He  can  tell  you. 

Another  danger  signal  of  foot'  trouble 
is  what  our  grandmothers  used  to  call 
“growing  pains.”  We  now  know  that 
proper  growth  is  painless.  Growing 
pains,  like  headaches,  indicate  that  some¬ 
thing-  is  wrong.  If  your  children  com¬ 
plain  of  any  aches  or  pains  or  feelings 
of  “tiredness"  in  their  legs  it  may  be 
foot  trouble — or  again  it  may  be  some¬ 
thing  else.  There  are  other  troubles  of 
which  such  pains  are  definite  indications. 
We  will  discuss  them  next  week  under 
the  title  of  “The  So-called  Growing- 
Bains.”  BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


Canning  Tomatoes 

Only  three  quarts  spoiled  out  of  120 
canned  last  year,  and  those  three  ac¬ 
countable  because  of  defective  wires  or 
unnoticed  crack  in  jar.  Yes,  1  used  glass 
altogether.  And  yes,  I  began  to  can  in 
July  with  the  first  ripened  tomatoes. 

I  use  only  new  rubbers,  and  I  use  a 
steam-pressure  cooker.  The  latter  I 
think  has  more  than  paid  for  itself  in 
eight  years’  use,.  because  I  have  better 
success  in  keeping  canned  beans  and 
canned  corn  than  my  neighbors  who  do 
not  use  the  pressure  cooker,  because  I 
save  oil  in  preparing  both  canned  prod¬ 
ucts  and  in  cooking  meats  that  require 
long  cooking. 

I  can  on  a  three-burner  oil  stove  and 
this  is  my  routine : 

1.  — Put  the  cooker  on  one  burner  with 
water  in  the  bottom  to  heat. 

2.  — Put  a  gallon  milk  pan  two-thirds 
full  of  water  on  another  burner  and  in 
it  rubbers  and  lids  of  jars.  Let  the  wa¬ 
ter  boil  a  few  minutes  to  sterilize  articles 
in  it.  and  keep  water  boiling  slowly  while 
I  fill  jars.  As  I  need  a  jar  I  lay  it  in 
this  boiling  bath,  roll  it  several  times, 
lift  out  and  fill. 

3.  — Have  a  teakettle  of  water  boiling 
on  the  third  burner  from  which  to  fill  the 
jars  of  tomatoes. 

4.  — Have  bowl  of  salt  and  teaspoon 
handy. 

5.  — Peel  enough  tomatoes  to  fill  four 
jars. 

6.  — Roll  jar  in  hot  bath  and  set  in 
small  vessel  containing  a  little  hot  water. 

7.  — Dip  rubber  from  boiling  bath  with 
fork,  and  place  on  hot  jar. 

8.  — Fill  jar  with  tomatoes,  put  one 
teaspoon  salt  on  top,  and  fill  with  boil¬ 
ing  water  from  teakettle. 

9.  — Lift  lid  from  boiling  bath  and 
place  on  jar,  adjusting  as  directed  for 
canning. 

10.  — Place  in  cooker.  Repeat  till  cook¬ 
er  is  filled.  Process  10  minutes,  10  lbs. 
pressure. 

While  these  are  processing  in  cooker 
I  replenish  the  teakettle,  put  more  rub¬ 
bers  and  lids  in  hot  bath,  and  begin 
paring  more  tomatoes  for  the  next  cook¬ 
er  full. 

I  think  three  things  are  essential  for 
success  with  canning  by  any  method : 
Absolutely  perfect  containers  and  rub¬ 
bers,  a  boiling  bath  to  sterilize  them,  no 
matter  how  clean  they  may  be,  and  the 
fruit  or  vegetable  fresh  from  the  garden. 
This  last  is  a  point  that  needs  to  be 
stressed.  A  friend  lost  over  20  quarts  of 
snap  beans  this  Summer  and  could  not 
understand  why,  since  she  had  been  very 
particular  to  sterilize  most  carefully.  But 
she  told  me  she  had  gathered  the  beans 
the  evening  before  canning,  and  because 
they  were  dirty  she  had  washed  them. 
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Then  she  placed  the  beans  in  an  open 
basket  in  a  cool  cellar.  But  the  water 
on  the  beans  which  were  gathered  after 
a  very  warm  day,  must  have  started  the 
growth  of  some  bacteria,  and  not  one  of 
her  cans  kept.  Recently  a  speaker  over 
the  air  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  said  corn  should  be  canned  not 
over  two  hours  after  gathering  from  the 
stalk.  Once  gathered  it  begins  a  chemi¬ 
cal  change  in  the  kernel  and  that  change 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  keep. 

MRS.  E.  E.  LLOYD. 

Blue  Ribbon  Canning 
Recipes 

Vegetable  Harlequin.  —  Astonishingly 
attractive  in  the  cans  and  equally  pleas¬ 
ing  on  the  table  is  this  ribbon-like  ar¬ 
rangements  of  chopped  vegetables.  It 
sounds  fussy  perhaps  to  arrange  these 
contrasting  food  colors  in  layers,  but  it  is 
really  the  quickest  and  easiest  method. 
Just  have  the  various  vegetables  ready  to 
pack,  putting  in  a  layer  of  this  and  a 
layer  of  that,  as  an  artist  would  arrange 
his  colors.  I  use  new  shelled  Kentucky 
Wonder  beans  as  the  bottom  layer,  as  its 
rich  brownness  might  run  into  the  other 
colors  if  placed  elsewhere.  On  top  of  this 
I  put  a  layer  of  corn,  yellow  or  white. 
Then  a  layer  of  chopped  green  peppers, 
with  a  layer  of  chopped  carrots  above. 
Chopped  red  sweet  pepper  comes  next, 
then  more  corn.  If  there  is  room  repeat 
the  carrot,  red  pepper  and  so  on.  If  one 
has  no  shelled  beans  green  string  beans 
could  be  substituted,  or  chopped  young 
turnip,  or  chopped  celery  could  be  added, 
according  to  taste,  or  to  what  the  garden 
affords.  Do  not  pack  tightly,  leave  a 
half  inch  or  so  for  expansion  at  the  top, 
add  one  teaspoon  of  salt  and  enough 
water  to  fill  the  can.  Sterilize  3%  hours 
by  the  boiling  water  method,  with  the 
tops  half  sealed,  then  close  the  last  clamp 
and  let  cool.  The  ways  of  using  this  de¬ 
lightful  and  wholesome  vegetable  mix¬ 
ture  are  many.  As  a  salad  mix  well  with 
mayonnaise  or  boiled  dressing.  As  a  soup 
or  hot  chowder  add  milk,  butter,  pepper 
and  salt,  or  meat  stock,  and  serve  with 
toasted  croutons,  a  hot  dish  for  a  Win¬ 
ter  supper  that  will  arouse  keen  com¬ 
ment.  Or,  as  a  vegetable  loaf,  add  one 
egg,  iy2  cups  bread  crumbs,  a  little 
minced  bacon  or  other  meat,  and  hake  in 
a  bread  tin.  Serve  in  slices,  hot  or  cold. 
The  quickest  way  of  serving,  and  a  fav¬ 
orite,  is  just  to  turn  it  out,  heat  it  with 
butter  and  seasoning,  add  a  little  cream 
if  convenient  and  serve  as  the  main 
vegetable. 

Corn  Chowder.  —  Cut  two  or  three 
slices  of  salt  pork  into  small  cubes  and 
fry  until  amber  in  color.  Fill  cans  with 
alternate  layers  of  corn  and  chopped  car¬ 
rots,  with  a  spoon  of  diced  pork  and  a 
little  of  the  fat  on  each  layer,  also  a  ta¬ 
blespoon  of  chopped  onion.  Pack  very 
lightly,  leave  an  inch  at  the  top  for  ex¬ 
pansion.  fill  with  water,  and  process  as 
usual,  three  to  four  hours  in  hot-water 
bath.  Add  milk  or  meat  stock  with  a 
dash  of  cayenne,  as  a  hot  soup,  when 
used. 

Corn  Relish. — This  is  the  deservedly 
popular  recipe  used  by  a  Middle  West 
packing  company,  reduced  to  home  pro¬ 
portions  :  Four  cups  corn,  three  cups 
chopped  cabbage,  two  green  sweet  pep¬ 
pers  and  three  red  ones,  chopped.  Cook 
with  U/i  cups  vinegar,  1  y2  cups  sugar, 
and  one  tablespoon  white  mustard  seed 
a  scant  20  minutes,  and  seal.  Excellent 
as  a  Winter  salad,  with  meat  and  rolls. 

Cantaloupe  Pickle. — Underripe  canta¬ 
loupes  may  be  used  for  this.  Cut  into 
sections  and  remove  the  rind.  Soak  three 
hours  in  one  quart  water  with  one-fourth 
cup  salt.  Drain  and  boil  rapidly  for  10 
minutes  in  a  syrup  made  of  two  cups 
water,  two  cups  sugar,  one-half  cup  vine¬ 
gar,  one-half  tablespoon  each  of  cloves, 
cinnamon  and  allspice.  Let  stand  in  the 
syrup  over  night.  Drain  the  cantaloupe 
from  the  syrup  and  boil  the  syrup  until 
it  coats  a  spoon.  Add  the  cantaloupe 
and  cook  at  a  simmer  half  an  hour  or 
until  clear,  with  a  rich  syrup  dressing, 
and  seal.  This  is  a  delicious  ornamental 
pickle.  The  same  method  may  be  used 
with  ripe  cucumbers,  or  with  citron,  or 
watermelon  rind,  steaming  the  latter  two 
vegetables  until  tender  hut  not  soft.  If 
the  pieces  are  cut  in  uniform  size,  in 
crescents,  in  diamond  shapes,  or  in  3-in. 
long  strips  the  effect  is  more  pleasing. 
Pint,  or  better,  lialf-pint  cans  should  he 
used  for  this,  as  the  pickle  is  so  rich. 

Sweet  Pepper  Mangoes. — I  shall  never 
forget  the  fragrance  of  green  pepper 
mangoes  as  they  were  made  by  a  family 
of  German  neighbors.  The  making  was 
a  real  event,  as  all  the  family  helped,  for 
no  less  than  a  huge  eight-gallon  crock 
was  always  made.  Not  a  mango  was 
ever  wasted,  and  many  a  neighbor  re¬ 
ceived  a  delectable  plate  of  these  to  go 
with  a  dinner  of  corned  beef  or  roast 
pork.  I  got  the  recipe  but  packed  mine 
in  one  and  two-quart  jars,  pouring  the 
vinegar  on  hot  and  sealing  the  jars  so 
they  keep  indefinitely.  Use  a  few  red 
peppers  with  the  green  ones  to  give  va¬ 
riety  in  color.  None  but  fresh-picked, 
thicli-meated  sweet  peppers  should  be 
used. 

Wash  the  whole  peppers  and  soak  24 
hours  in  a  brine  made  in  the  proportion 
of  one  cup  salt  to  one  gallon  of  water. 
Drain  and  remove  a  slice  from  the  stem 
end  with  the  stems  left  on.  Remove  all 
seeds  and  white  portions.  Stuff  each  pep¬ 
per  with  a  previously  prepared  cabbage 
relish,  replace  the  tops  and  skewer  them 
on  with  toothpicks.  Pack,  stem  ends 
up,  in  a  large  jar,  and  cover  with  undi¬ 
luted  spiced  vinegar,  as  follows :  One 
quart  vinegar,  one  pint  sugar,  one  tea- 
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spoon  ^alt.  one  teaspoon  cloves,  one  ta¬ 
blespoon  white  mustard  seed,  one  table¬ 
spoon  ground  mustard,  boiled  five  min¬ 
utes,  and  turned  on  cold.  Weight  the 
mangoes  down  with  a  clean  cobblestone 
placed  on  an  inverted  plate.  Store  in  a 
cool  place  and  use  as  desired  after  a 
week  or  so. 

Cabbage  Relish  for  Stuffing.- — One  and 
one-half  quarts  chopped  cabbage,  _  one 
quart  chopped  green  tomatoes,  drained, 
one  cup  each  of  red  and  green  pepper,  and 
two  cups  onions,  all  chopped  fine.  Cook 
until  clear  in  one  quart  vinegar,  one  cup 
sugar,  five  tablespoons  white  mustard 
seed,  one  of  celery  seed,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  turmeric  and  salt  to  taste. 

Canned  Carrots  for  Carrot  Glace 
(Quick  Method). — Fill  pint  cans  with 
carrots  sliced  crosswise,  add  one  cup  of 
brown  sugar  and  one  teaspoon  salt  and 
water  to  cover.  Sterilize  in  hot  water 
bath  for  IV-i  hours.  Serve,  after  cooking 
in  the  juice?  and  adding  a  generous  lump 
of  butter.  Turn  carefully,  so  as  to  give 
the  slices  a  slight  glaze  or  coating  of 
earameled  sugar  and  butter.  “As  good 
as  strawberries,”  says  the  member  of  my 
family  who  needs  carrots  but  ordinarily 
dislikes  them.  The  same  method  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  beets,  though  I  usually  mince 
these  when  I  serve  them  and  add  a  few 
drops  of  vinegar. 

Short  Method  of  Canning  Vegetables. 
— Swiss  chard  and  young  beet  greens 
with  bottoms  left  on,  are  fine  canned 
with  a  tablespoon  of  vinegar  to  each  pint 
can  and  a  teaspoon  of  salt.  Shrink  the 
greens  first  in  a  kettle,  fill  the  can  and 
add  juice  to  fill.  Process  IV2  hours  in  a 
hot-water  bath.  (If  no  vinegar  is  added 
process  three  hours.)  Young  carrots  and 
tender  beets  are  very  successful  canned  in 
this  way,  the  vinegar  preventing  bac¬ 
terial  growth,  and  in  no  way  detracting 
from  the  flavor.  The  addition  of  this 
amount  of  vinegar  to  string  beans  saves 
time  in  cooking,  and  is  not  bad  in  flavor. 
With  peas  and  corn  I  add  a  cup  of  sugar 
and  a  teaspoon  of  salt  to  a  can,  when  I 
have  a  small  batch  to  can,  not  enough  to 
warrant  the  longer  process,  and  find  that 
1 1/2  hours  processing  suffices.  Serve 
with  plenty  of  milk  and  the  extra  sweet 
is  not  unpleasant. 

Short  Method  of  Canning  Pumpkin. — 
To  each  cup  and  a  half  of  sifted  pumpkin 
add  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  teaspoon 
ginger  and  one  each  of  cinnamon  and 
cloves.  Let  all  simmer  together  10  min¬ 
utes,  fill  cans  with  the  hot  mixture  and 
seal.  When  ready  to  use  as  pie  filling 
add  one  or  two  eggs  and  milk  to  make 
of  the  right  consistency.  Fill  deep  pie 
tins  as  full  as  possible,  and  bake  until 
a  rich  brown.  M.  G.  F. 


Peach  Spirals 

These  little  dainties  proved  a  prime 
favorite  among  a  varied  assortment  of 
homemade  goodies  offered  to  guests  last 
Christmas-time.  Fruit  confections  are 
especially  popular  with  those  who  fear 
the  fattening  qualities  of  bonbons  and 
chocolates.  The  process  of  making  is 
slow,  but  not  really  laborious  on  a  farm 
where  “drops”  are  in  season  from  July 
to  October,  and  the  coal  or  wood  range 
not  yet  obsolete.  I  find  it  takes  about  48 
hours  to  complete  the  entire  process. 

Select  very  ripe  soft  peaches,  culls  or 
seconds  too  soft  for  canning,  yellow  ones 
preferred.  After  peeling  chop  the  flesh 
coarsely.  1  do  this  in  the  preserving 
kettle,  using  a  small  can  of  oval  shape 
which  makes  an  excellent  chopper  for 
fruit.  Put  over  the  fire  and  cook  gently 
until  the  juice  evaporates  and  the  fruit 
becomes  of  the  consistency  of  marmalade. 
If  the  process  is  not  hurried  it  will  re¬ 
quire  only  an  occasional  stirring  with 
wooden  spoon  or  spatula.  When  quite 
thick  transfer  to  a  large  shallow  mixing 
bowl.  Sweeten  only  to  taste.  If  you 
used  sweet  ripe  peaches  they  -will  need 
little  sugar,  but  its  addition  will  thin 
the  paste  somewhat,  and  this  must  be 
again  evaporated.  Set  the  bowl  on  the 
extreme  back  of  the  range  and  keep  it 
there,  stirring  now  and  then,  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  day,  or  until  the  mass 
becomes  too  stiff  to  stir  easily.  Now 
spread  smoothly  on  plates  or  better  on 
heavy  paraffin  paper  laid  on  a  clean 
board,  and  keep  in  the  drying  oven  until 
no  longer  sticky,  turning  from  time  to 
time.  Before  spreading,  a  few  chopped 
nuts,  hickory  or  almond  or  Brazil,  may 
be  added  to  a  portion  of  the  paste  if  de¬ 
sired.  When  dry  enough  to  handle  lay 
on  your  pastry  table  and  roll  to  %  in. 
thick,  using  a  very  little  powdered  sugar. 
To  serve  cut  in  strips  about  two  inches 
long  and  one  wide,  and  twist  deftly  into 
spiral  form.  One  may  better  pack  away 
the  sheets  of  peach  paste,  in  a  tin  box, 
and  make  it  up  as  desired.  It  will  keep 
the  year  ’round  and  is  delicious  used  as 
a  center  for  fondant  or  chocolate  candies. 
It  may  also  be  rolled  into  sheets  of  pa¬ 
per  thinness,  well  dried  out  and  fash¬ 
ioned  into  those  long  slender  rolls  of  red- 
brown  parchment  known  to  Philadel¬ 
phians  40  years  ago  as  peach  leather. 

K.  G.  D. 


Sweet  Pepper  Relish 

Here  is  a  very  good  recipe :  12  sweet 
red  peppers,  12  sweet  green  peppers,  12 
medium  onions,  one  pint  vinegar,  one 
medium-size  bunch  of  celery,  two  table¬ 
spoons  salt  (level),  1%  cups  granulated 
sugar,  three  tablespoons  horseradish.  Re¬ 
move  seeds  from  peppers  and  put  peppers 
and  onions  through  food  chopper.  Cover 
with  boiling  water  and  let  stand  over 
night.  Drain  in  morning.  Add  vinegar, 
salt,  sugar,  chopped  celery  to  onions  and 
peppers.  Boil  from  20  to  30  minutes. 
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Add  horseradish  and  put  in  jars  and 
seal.  This  relish,  when  used  with  cold 
meat  is  delicious.  MRS.  M.  a.  h. 


The  Community  Spirit 

This  is  a  very  very  little  country  ham¬ 
let.  on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river. 
Stretching  away  along  the  State  road 
leading  into  the  Adirondaeks,  north  and 
south  of  us,  are  many  fine  farms,  with 
large  comfortable  buildings;  some  of 
these  homesteads  are  over  one  hundred 
years  old.  The  inhabitants  come  here 
for  their  mail  and  trade  at  our  country 
stores.  The  younger  children  ,c!l  go  to 
school  here.  And  when  sorrow  or  ca¬ 
lamity  visit  any  of  our  homes  everyone 
becomes  a  neighbor  in  the  sweetest,  most 
helpful  and  finest  sense  of  the  word. 

Last  Fall  the  wdiole  community  was 
living  under  depression  of  various  kinds. 
A  long  lonely  Winter  stretched  before  us. 
O11  account  of  cold  weather,  bad  roads, 
lack  of  gas  and  different  things,  we 
didn’t  care  to  go  to  town  five  miles  away. 
Then  someone  called  a  meeting  at  the 
schoolhouse  hall.  “Just  come  and  have 
a  little  social  evening  at  no  expense,” 
said  the  informal  notes  of  invitation. 

One  of  the  things  wTe  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  having  is  a  good  hall. 
When  the  new  schoolhouse  (as  we  call 
it)  was  built  about  20  years  ago,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  story-and-half  building,  a 
two-story  one  was  constructed  and  the 
entire  upper  story  made  into  a  hall, 
which  proved  useful  for  business  meet¬ 
ings,  but  mostly  it  is  a  very  pleasant 
place  for  many  enjoyable  community  af¬ 
fairs.  Many  came  to  see  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on,  and  found  that  there  was  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  form  a  community  club.  The 
idea  met  with  hearty  approval,  and  a 
club  was  formed.  Officers  wern  chosen, 
and  very  moderate  dues  assessed  each 


Lone  Star. — This  is  one  of  the  old  patterns, 
very  effective  in  its  contrasting  colors.  This 
pattern  is  known  by  several  names;  it  is  some¬ 
times  called  Blazing  Star  or  Rising  Star.  Price 
of  pattern  15  cents:  send  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  New  York. 

family.  It  was  agreed  to  meet  once  in 
two  wreeks  for  a  social  evening. 

There  is  a  good  piano  in  the  hall.  The 
young  people  bought  it  and  paid  for  it 
several  years  ago  with  a  series  of  plays. 
One  of  our  farmer  men  plays  very  nicely 
on  the  violin,  and  we  discovered  a  num¬ 
ber  of  good  singers  and  one  or  two  who 
performed  rather  brilliantly  on  the  piano. 

Some  evenings  the  young  people  danced 
and  their  elders  played  cards.  Now  and 
then  we  had  entertainments  of  different 
kinds.  You  will  be  surprised  how  many 
can  do  something  interesting.  There 
were  recitations,  and  impersonations  and 
music  always.  One  evening  a  young 
woman  furnished  amusement  with  good- 
natured  rhymes  about  nearly  everyone 
in  the  community,  after  a  fashion  of 
long  ago.  She  made  references  to  any 
little  weaknesses  and  hobbies,  always  in 
a  good-natured  way,  and  everyone  was 
pleased  with  the  paper. 

Then  there  were  contest  evenings, 
when  different  stunts  and  contests  were 
featured.  The  prizes  were  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  did  not  count  nearly  as  much 
as  the  fun  of  being  the  winner.  An  old- 
fashioned  debating  school,  and  another 
night  a  spelling  school,  will  be  found  de¬ 
lightful.  Most  of  us  have  no  idea  of 
how  much  talent,  intelligence,  and 
natural  ability  is  hidden  away  among 
our  neighbors  until  something  occurs  to 
uncover  it. 

The  refreshments  were  always  of  the 
simplest  kind.  There  was  a  rule  we 
should  never  have  more  than  three 
things.  One  night  sandwiches,  dough¬ 
nuts  and  coffee ;  another  salad,  bread 
and  butter  and  homemade  candy,  or 
maybe  apples,  popcorn  and  lemonade. 

It  may  not  sound  very  exciting,  but 
the  meetings  were  so  interesting  that 
they  kept  them  up  all  Winter,  and  have 
continued  them  now  and  then  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  We  found  congenial  friends  up 
and  down  the  line  we  hardly  knew  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  community  spirit  grew 
amazingly.  We  were  divided  into  four 
groups,  so  each  group  had  to  furnish 
refreshments  only  once  in  two  months, 
while  another  group  furnished  the  en¬ 
tertainment,  or  rather  determined  what 
kind  of  a  social  evening  we  should  have. 

The  only  regular  expense  was  for  heat 
and  lights,  and  the  district  assumed  that 
willingly,  as  all  were  benefited.  You  may 
if  you  are  careful  find  enough  money  in 
your  treasury  to  hire  a  good  entertainer 
some  night,  or  in  warm  weather  have  a 
big  outing  with  all  your  friends  invited. 


Keep  everything  plain  and  simple  and 
friendly  and  you  will  find  it  all  very  en¬ 
joyable  and  satisfactory. 

MARY  S.  HITCHCOCK. 


The  Appetizing  Apple 

“An  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor 
away,”  tempts  us  to  use  the  appetizing 
apple  in  many  ways.  The  following  are 
very  delicious  and  wholesome,  as  well 
as  easy  to  prepare : 

Apple  Custard  Pie. — Two  cups  un¬ 
sweetened  apple  sauce,  one-half  cup 
sugar,  two  tablespoons  lemon  juice,  two 
whole  eggs  or  three  yolks.  Add  sugar 
and  lemon  juice  to  apple  sauce.  Beat 
eggs  and  combine  with  apple  mixture. 
Turn  into  pie  pan  lined  with  plain  pas¬ 
try  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  (425  degrees 
Fahr.)  for  10  minutes,  then  reduce  heat 
to  moderate  (350  degrees)  and  bake 
about  20  minutes  longer. 

Apple  Graham  Cracker  Pudding.  — 
Crumb  five  graham  crackers  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  greased  baking  dish.  Cover  the 
crumbs  with  four  medium-sized  apples 
sliced  fine.  Sprinkle  with  one-fourth 
teaspoon  each  of  cinnamon  and  nutmeg. 
Crumble  five  more  graham  crackers  on 
top  and  pour  two  cups  of  milk  over  this. 
Bake  (400  degrees)  for  about  30  minutes 
until  the  pudding  is  puffy  and  the  apples 
are  done. 

Apples  de  Luxe.  —  Remove  the  cores 
from  six  medium-sized  apples.  Put  in 
baking  dish,  fill  the  cavity  in  apples  with 
either  raisins,  brown  sugar,  nuts,  dates 
or  figs ;  add  one-fourth  cup  of  water  in 
baking  dish.  Bake  until  soft.  Serve  hot 
or  cold  with  or  without  sauce. 

Glazed  Apples. — For  one  dozen  large 
apples  use  one  cup  of  sugar  and  1%  cups 
of  water.  Boil  sugar  and  water  rapidly 
for  20  minutes.  Peel  and  core  the  ap¬ 
ples  and  put  a  teaspoon  of  sugar  in  each. 
Baste  the  apples  while  cooking  with  the 
hot  syrup.  Serve  with  cream. 

Apple  Sherbet. — Take  the  juice  from 
a  quart  of  apples  which  have  been  boiled 
in  a  pint  of  water  until  tender  and  press 
through  a  sieve.  When  it  is  cold  add 
the  juice  of  an  orange,  a  lemon  and  a 
quart  of  water.  Beat  well  and  freeze. 
When  yet  soft  add  the  white  of  an  egg 
well  beaten,  and  freeze.  L.  M.  w. 


Imitation  Maraschino 
Cherries 

.  Select  large  sound  cherries.  Soak  over 
night  in  brine  made  with  two  teaspoons 
salt,  one  teaspoon  alum,  to  the  quart 
of  water.  After  soaking  wash  the  fruit 
till  no  trace  of  salt  remains.  Make  a 
syrup  of  equal  parts  of  sugar,  glucose 
and  water.  Color  brightly  with  red  vege¬ 
table  coloring.  Add  cherries,  bring  to 
the  boil,  then  let  stand  in  the  syrup  24 
hours.  Repeat  the  next  morning;  if 
the  cherries  are  not  red  all  through 
heat  again  a  third  morning.  When  cher¬ 
ries  are  plump,  red  and  thoroughly 
soaked  in  the  syrup  add  half  as  much 
sugar  as  was  first  used,  and  enough  al¬ 
mond  extract  to  flavor,  then  reheat  to 
boiling  and  seal  in  small  jars. 


Sandwich  Spread 

This  recipe  has  oil  and  turmeric,  which 
some  may  not  like,  but  is  more  like  the 
commercial  spread  in  flavor :  Six  medium 
cucumbers,  one  small  cabbage,  four  green 
peppers,  four  sweet  red  peppers,  two  cups 
small  onions,  one-fourth  cup  salt,  three 
cups  vinegar,  one-half  cup  sugar,  two 
tablespoons  mustard,  four  tablespoons 
flour,  one-fourth  cup  salad  oil,  one  table¬ 
spoon  turmeric.  Sprinkle  salt  over 
chopped  vegetables  and  let  stand  a  few 
hours.  Rinse  and  drain,  then  boil  five 
minutes  in  the  vinegar.  Stir  in  mustard, 
flour  and  sugar.  Stir  while  cooking  10 
minutes  longer.  Add  turmeric  and  oil. 
Stir  well,  remove  from  fire,  pour  in 
sterilized  jars,  seal.  This  tastes  exactly 
like  the  commercial  spread.  The  amount 
of  vinegar  used  varies  with  its  strength, 
of  course.  Lauretta  hale. 


Baby  Comfort  Is  Assured  if 
You  Use 

CUTICURA 

PREPARATIONS 

Price  26c.  each.  Sample  free. 

Addrese :  "Cuticara,”  Dept.  2B,  Malden,  Mass. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO  ,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Yankee  Painter  Sami  *21? 

Month  of  September  Only.  Made  of 
Lead,  Zinc,  Tinting  Colors,  Linseed  Oil. 

A.  S.  INGRAHAM  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Pure  wool  worsted  for  Hooked  Rugs, 
Afghans  and  Hand  Knitting.  Send  stamped 
addressed  envelope  for  free  samples. 
Concord  Worsted  Mills,  Dept.  E,  Concord,  N.  H. 


POST-YOUR-LAND-NOW!  10O  —  SS.  Postpaid! 

With  name  ami  address,  $1  extra.  Minimum  charge  $1. 

BRAVER  PRESS,  SI  Lenox  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Yt 


Fill  your  car  with  family  and 
friends.  Take  the  beautiful 
drive  to  Springfield  and  its 
famous  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Enjoy  its  acres  of  thrills, 
educational  displays  and  lavish 
amusements.  Unexcelled  hotel 
accommodations,  or  you  can 
stay  in  beautiful  free  auto  tour¬ 
ist  camp  on  Exposition  grounds. 
Here’s  the  chance  that  comes 
hut  once  a  year!  Declare  a 
holiday.  Make  plans  now  tc 
come  to  the  great  Eastern 
States  Exposition. 


Horse  races 
(Monday  to 
Thursday), 
Auto  races 
(Fri.  -  Sat.), 
$50,000  Fire¬ 
works  Spec¬ 
tacle  every 
night,  Circus 
acts,  Horse 
Show  every 
evening. 


Acres  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Dis¬ 
plays,  .12  0  0 
Boy  and  Girl 
Champi  ons 
exhibit  ing 
their  handi¬ 
craft,  Stor- 
rowton  —  An¬ 
tique  Colo¬ 
nial  Village. 


$2,000,000 
Livestock 
Show.  Fruit, 
Vegetable, 
Flower 
Shows,  Farm 
E  x  h  i  b  i  t  s  , 
Home  Dis¬ 
plays,  acres 
of  features. 


EXPOSITION 

Springfield,  Mass. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — Eor  All  Purpose* 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

fUT'FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements:  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  A  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J„ 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Attorneys  O.  J.  Tallman  and  Theo¬ 
dore  R.  Garner  have  been  appointed  tem¬ 
porary  receivers  for  the  Lehigh  Packing 
Company  with  authority  to  continue  the 
affairs  of  the  concern.  C.  P.  Monk,  who 
instituted  suit  against  the  company, 
claims  that  there  is  dissatisfaction  among 
the  breeders,  ranchers  and  other  credi¬ 
tors,  and  other  suits  have  been  and  are 
about  to  be  instituted.  He  alleges  that 
unless  action  is  now  taken  complicated 
suits  and  litigation  will  arise  and  assets 
will  be  dissipated  and  sacrificed ;  also 
that  certain  creditors  will  secure  pref¬ 
erence  over  other  creditors  and  business 
destroyed  and  assets  seriously  diminished 
and  impaired.  It  is  charged  also  in  the 
bill  of  complaint  that  assets  have  been 
and  are  presently  being  distributed 
among  certain  creditors  and  particularly 
to  one  W.  D.  Couzens,  an  officer.  Rab¬ 
bit  breeders  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
to  dispose  of  their  surplus  stock  now 
that  the  Lehigh  Packing  Co.  has  become 
defunct.  Breeders  have  invested  con¬ 
siderable  money  in  the  business  and  have 
many  rabbits  on  hand  to  dispose  of.  It 
will  be  well  for  those  who  have  shipped 
stock  to  the  company  and  failed  to  re¬ 
ceive  pay  to  present  their  claims  prompt¬ 
ly  to  the  receivers.  The  other  stock  will 
have  to  be  disposed  of  to  rabbit  dealers 
independently  if  the  receivers  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  them.  Over  300  creditors  appeared 
at  the  hearing  and  a  later  meeting  was 
arranged.  The  approximate  assets  are 
said  to  be  $26,000  and  the  liabilities 
$56,000. 

Many  complaints  are  reaching  us 
from  farmers  in  West  Virginia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  con¬ 
cerning  the  activities  of  an  individual 
who,  according  to  reports,  is  going  about 
taking  orders  for  carbide  at  reduced 
prices  and  collecting  the  money  for  such 
orders  but  failing  to  supply  the  carbide. 

No  one  other  than  our  established 
warehouses  has  authority  to  take  retail 
orders  for  Union  Carbide  in  our  name. 
No  traveling  salesmen  are  employed  by 
us  to  secure  retail  orders  for  carbide.  We 
are  warning  our  customers  accordingly 
insofar  as  it  is  practicable  and  believe 
that  you  may  be  interested  in  giving  this 
brief  mention  for  the  benefit  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  readers  who  are  consumers  of 
carbide. 

If  any  of  your  readers  should  be  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  individual  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  we  suggest  that  the  name  be 
secured,  if  possible,  and  that  the  license 
number  of  his  car  be  carefully  noted.  Then 
if  they  will  promptly  write,  wire  or  tele¬ 
phone  (our  New  York  telephone  number 
is  Vanderbilt  3-8700)  this  information  to 
our  New  York  office,  it  may  serve  to  pre¬ 
vent  other  carbide  consumers  from  being 
imposed  upon.  Any  such  charge  so  in¬ 
curred  in  notifying  us  will  be  gladly 
paid  by  our  company. 

UNIOX  CARBIDE  SALES  CO. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  states  that  during  the  past 
year  his  department  collected  more  than 
813,000  from  insolvent  commission  mer¬ 
chants  for  farmers  who  had  shipped  them 
produce.  Under  the  law  every  such  mer¬ 
chant  is  now  required  to  have  a  State 
license  to  do  business  and  to  post  a  bond 
to  insure  payment  to  his  creditors  in 
case  he  fails.  Formerly  the  maximum 
amount  of  this  bond  was  $3,000,  but 
under  a  bill  enacted  last  session  the 
Legislature  increased  this  to  $10,000. 
This  is  a  real  service  which  the  depart¬ 
ment  renders  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  State.  This  bond,  however,  is 
limited  to  liabilities  of  shippers  of  New 
York  State  and  does  not  protect  shippers 
outside  of  the  State. 

I  have  a  bill  I  would  like  you  to  look 
after.  I  shipped  M.  Rotlienberg.  33-35-37 
Thompson  Ave.,  New  York.  15  cases  of 
eggs,  making  a  total  of  $108  due  me  as 
he  promised  to  pay  24  cents  per  dozen 
clear  all  expense.  J.  b.  m. 

Delaware. 

I  shipped  these  people  eggs  for  the 
last  two  years.  They  were  sometimes 
slow  in  making  returns  but  this  Spring 
it  is  getting  worse.  I  know  you  are 
doing  a  great  thing  for  us  farmers,  and 
trust  you  will  be  able  to  collect  this  lit¬ 
tle  bill  of  mine.  H.  K. 

New  York. 

M.  Rotlienberg  neglects  to  reply  to 
our  letters;  we  could  not  get  him  on  the 
telephone  and  find  that  he  has  disap¬ 
peared,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to 
trace  him.  He  advised  some  of  the 
shippers  that  lie  was  having  difficulties 
in  his  accounting  department,  and  there 
would  be  a  few  days’  delay  in  sending 
checks.  The  checks,  however,  were  not 


received  and  we  are  receiving  new  com¬ 
plaints  every  day.  On  tags  sent  out  he 
states  “commission  merchant”  but  his 
letterheads  do  not  bear  this  notation  and 
we  cannot  find  that  he  is  bonded  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 
When  commission  merchants  run  into 
difficulties  or  fail  to  make  payments  for 
shipments  there  is  a  chance  to  get  pay¬ 
ment  through  a  bond  but  with  dealers 
who  are  not  bonded  there  is  little  hope 
for  payments. 

I  got  some  tickets  for  sweepstakes  for 
a  charity  organization  society  of  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Australia,  the  Melbourne  Cup, 
run  at  Flemington.  Victoria,  November 

1.  1032.  Would  you  let  me  know  if 
these  tickets  are  any  good?  They  sent 
me  12  tickets.  I  am  to  send  them  $10 
and  I  will  get  two  tickets  free.  This  is 
their  address  to  send  the  letter.  J.  T. 
4  augen.  1253  McGill  College  Avenue, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada.  c.  d. 

New  York. 

These  tickets  are  a  lottery.  They 
are  illegal  in  the  United  States,  and  one 
breaks  the  law  in  dealing  with  or  han¬ 
dling  them.  The  winners  stand  a  chance 
of  having  the  money  confiscated.  The 
Federal  Grand  Jury  has  just  issued  in¬ 
dictments  against  six  individuals  for  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  operation  of  lotteries  in 
fraternal  organizations  where  something 
over  $5,000,000  was  collected  from  lodge 
members  over  a  period  of  two  years,  and 
it  is  alleged  that  only  $225,000  was  dis¬ 
tributed  as  prize  money.  The  lottery 
scheme  is  worked  in  many  ways  but 
there  is  always  considerable  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  loss  to  the  participants  as  only 
a  small  portion  can  benefit,  and  much  of 
the  fund  is  used  in  the  operation  expen¬ 
ses.  We  would  return  any  and  all  tickets 
sent  in  the  manner  indicated  by  our 
reader.  His  $10  would  be  spent  in  a 
pure  gamble. 

The  Federal  Tea  Company’s  agent 
came  to  my  door  with  premiums  and.  as 
I  had  always  wanted  a  waterless  cooker, 

I  told  him  if  my  husband  would  consent 
I  would  get  it.  A  half  hour  later  a 
truck  drove  up  and  a  man  he  introduced 
as  his  boss  stepped  in  with  the  cooker. 
He  handed  me  a  slip  to  sign  which  I  did 
after  declaring  that  I  was  not  buying 
anything,  my  children  being  witness.  lie 
assured  me  I  was  only  showing  where 
the  premium  went  as  he  was  under  bond 
and  assured  me  I  could  return  the  cook¬ 
er  if  my  husband  did  not  want  it.  After 
receiving  their  list  of  articles  I  find  it 
will  be  a  very  dear  cooker  as  I  will  have 
to  get  $70  worth  or  more  of  their  goods. 

I  am  sick  about  this  as  I  cannot  afford 
to  do  this.  Will  you  tell  me  if  I  have 
to  go  on  with  this?  m.  h. 

New  York. 

The  signature  to  this  agreement  was 
obtained  by  misrepresentation,  and  there¬ 
fore  should  not  be  enforceable,  but  it 
may  take  a  court  action  to  decide  it.  We 
have  not  seen  the  contract,  but  it  no 
doubt  provides  that  no  verbal  conditions 
can  be  considered  and  that  it  is  not  can¬ 
cellable.  We  wish  our  friends  would  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  sign  any  paper  pre¬ 
sented  by  strangers  no  matter  how  inno¬ 
cent  such  papers  may  appear  to  be.  We 
doubt  if  a  suit  would  be  filed  on  a  claim 
of  this  kind.  If  action  was  started  in  a 
court,  the  judge  may  feel  obliged  to  give 
them  judgment  unless  you  were  able  to 
prove  fraud  or  deceit.  But  it  is  rarely 
that  the  publicity  of  a  suit  is  invited  on 
such  contracts. 

An  agent  of  King  Outfitters,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  has  been  around  here  getting 
deposits  on  raincoats  for  which  they 
took  orders,  but  no  one  has  heard  from 
them  yet.  If  you  know  anything  about 
their  responsibility,  please  advise. 

New  York.  a.  c.  u. 

This  concern  is  listed  by  the  rating 
houses  but  no  rating  is  given.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  they  have  no 
responsibility,  but  it  does  leave  it  up  to 
the  concern  to  furnish  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  of  responsibility  before  anyone  can 
prudently  give  them  orders  and  deposits 
in  advance  of  delivery  of  goods.  They 
would  evidently  refuse  to  send  you  the 
raincoat  without  payment,  even  though 
they  could  find  evidence  of  your  respon¬ 
sibility.  Then  on  what  theory  can  they 
ask  you  to  give  them  money  before  they 
deliver  the  coats? 

Edward  Hearn,  Philadelphia,  is  being 
sought  for,  on  an  alleged  violation  of  the 
Produce  Agency  Act.,  in  connection  with 
merchandise  consignment  to  the  Del- 
Mar- Ya.  Produce  Co.,  Melfa,  Ya.,  and 
the  Parksley  Produce  Co.,  Parksley,  Ya. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  vigor¬ 
ously  following  up  these  violations  and 
hope  to  stabilize  intrastate  transactions. 


Meeting  Competition  in 
Green  Peas 

Necessity  is  often  called  the  mother  of 
invention.  Perhaps  that  is  why  some 
Central  New  York  pea-growers  have  tried 
the  pre-cooling  of  their  product  this  year. 
Not  so  many  years  ago  green-pea  grow¬ 
ers  in  Madison  and  Oneida  counties  had 
things  pretty  well  their  own  way.  This 
hand-picked  product,  which  was  sent  to 
the  big  city  markets  in  bushel  hampers, 
brought  a  good  return.  In  fact,  it  was 
the  best  paying  cash  crop. 

But — there  was  a  fly  in  the  ointment. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  western  peas  be¬ 
gan  to  filter  into  the  eastern  markets, 
and  they  rapidly  displaced  the  local  prod¬ 
uct.  Green  peas  shipped  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  Oregon,  Colorado  and  Idaho  have  to 
be  graded  rather  strictly,  for  it  doesn't 

pay  to  ship  culls  across  the  continent. 
These  peas  were  packed  in  crates,  a 
piece  of  ice  in  each  crate  keeping  them 
from  heating.  The  result  was  that  espe¬ 
cially  fine-looking  peas  reached  the  city 
markets  in  the  East  and  were  sold  iii 
competition  with  Central  New  York  peas. 

The  Central  New  York  product  was 
not  graded  any  too  carefully,  and  often 
the  baskets  heated  in  the  cars.  There  was 
also  little  uniformity  in  the  shipments, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  gradual  loss 
of  market  to  the  growers  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States.  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  growers  began  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice  when  the  report  came  of 
an  increase  in  acreage  in  Washington 
to  about  3,100  acres  from  about  3.000 
last  year.  Colorado  reported  11,000 


Tomato  Blossom  End  Rot 

This  trouble  is  unusually  prevalent 
this  year.  The  Extension  Service  in  New 
Jersey,  where  great  quantities  of  toma¬ 
toes  are  grown,  makes  the  following  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  prevention. 

1.  — Keep  the  soil  moisture  content  as 
uniform  as  possible  by  providing  good 
drainage,  plowing  deeply  in  the  Fall  or 
Winter, _  providing  adequate  supplies  of 
humus  in  the  soil,  and  irrigating,  when 
facilities  permit. 

2.  — Shade  the  crop  to  a  limited  extent 
by  setting  the  plants  from  3  to  3 y2  ft. 
apart  in  the  rows  instead  of  4  to  4]Z  ft’ 
apart. 

3.  — Use  fertilizers  balanced  for  needs 
of  the  soil.  The  use  of  unbalanced  fer¬ 
tilizers  seems  to  increase  the  severitv  of 
the  disease.  Avoid  the  use  of  highly 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  and  unrotted  sta¬ 
ble  manure. 

4.  — Plant  varieties  which  have  been 
found  to  be  least  susceptible  to  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

The  first  indication  of  blossom-end  rot 
is  a  small,  dark,  water-soaked  spot 
around  or  near  the  blossom  end  of  the 
fruit.  As  this  spot  enlarges,  often  to 
cover  more  than  half  of  the  fruit,  the 
inner  tissues  shrink  and  the  end  of  the 
fruit  _  becomes  flattened  or  sunken,  the 
blackish  discoloration  extending  deenly 
into  the  tissues.  Unless  fungi  gain  en¬ 
trance  to  the  diseased  tissues,  the  rotted 
area  remains  firm  and  dry.  Lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient  moisture  is  probably  the  princi¬ 
pal  contributing  factor.  An  oversupply 
of  moisture  in  the  early  season  will  also 
induce  the  development  of  the  disease,  if 
later  the  water  supply  is  suddenly  cut 
off.  The  most  succulent  plants  are  the 
most  susceptible  to  blossom-eud  rot  dur¬ 
ing  sudden  changes  of  the  water  supply. 

The  cause  seems  to  be  related  in  some 


Pea  Picking  in  On  eida  County,  N.  Y. 


acres  as  compared  with  6,500  last  year 
and  in  Idaho  the  same  acreage  of  about 
3,000  acres  was  planted. 

“How  can  we  meet  this  competition?” 
the  Central  New  York  growers  asked, 
and  several  individuals  installed  sorting 
and  washing  plants  where  the  product 
could  be  brought  to  a  uniform  quality 
by  excluding  flats,  white  hard  pods  and 
those  injured  by  pea  aphis. 

Peas  are  brought  direct  from  the  field 
to  the  grading  houses.  They  are  dumped 
into  a  box  where  a  fan  blows  away  the 
loose  dirt.  The  pods  then  fall  to  ’ mov¬ 
able  belts  where  the  inferior  ones  are 
removed.  The  pods  then  drop  into  a 
large  tank  filled  with  ice  water,  where 
they  are  washed  and  pre-cooled.  They 
are  then  packed  in  the  bushel  baskets 
and  go  directly  into  iced  box  cars.  This 
uniformly  graded  product  has  been  going- 
on  the  market  this  year  in  competition 
with  the  western  peas. 

Green-pea  growing  has  changed  con¬ 
siderably  during  the  past  few  years. 
Long  rows  of  shanties  have  been  erected 
in  the  rural  sections  where  men,  women 
and  children  of  Italian  parentage  move 
from  the  city  to  spend  the  Summer. 
These  pickers  are  under  a  boss,  and 
they  are  carried  from  one  pea  field  to 
another  by  truck  to  hand-pick  the  pods. 
After  the  peas  are  picked,  the  families 
move  on  to  the  bean  fields,  and  late  in 
the  season  they  pick  up  potatoes.  The 
peas  used  to  be  harvested  by  local  help, 
but  the  business  has  now  developed  un¬ 
til  you  might  almost  say  the  pickers 
have  their  own  union. 

Many  green  peas  go  to  the  market  by 
truck.  In  fact,  this  competition  has  in¬ 
jured  the  railroads  considerably,  as  it  is 
now  cheaper  to  ship  by  truck  from  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York.  Good  roads  and  trucks 
have  also  meant  that  the  green  peas  can 
now  be  distributed  to  the  various  up¬ 
state  cities  and  villages.  While  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Wash¬ 
ington  used  to  be  considered  the  only 
markets,  this  product  is  found  in  all  the 
cities  and  villages  throughout  this  and 
adjoining  States. 

Prices  have  been  low  this  year,  re¬ 
turns  being  about  $1  a  bushel.  With  a 
good  crop,  say  125  bushels  to  the  acre, 
this  gives  a  good  return.  It  is  not  as 
bad  as  last  year,  when  many  growers 
had  to  pay  the  freight  on  their  ship¬ 
ments  of  peas  to  the  city  markets.  A 
start  has  been  made  this  year  with  grad¬ 
ing  and  pre-cooling.  If  this  is  taken  up 
generally  Central  New  York  growers 
should  be  able  to  meet  the  competition 
from  the  West.  Otherwise  the  green-pea 
market  will  follow  the  other  vegetables 
and  fruits  to  the  West  Coast,  x.  t.  j. 


way  to  transpiration  or  the  giving  off  of 
water.  It  is  known  that  the  leaves  are 
able  to  take  up  more  water  than  the 
fruit.  During  long,  continued,  dry,  hot 
periods  the  leaves  take  up  the  water 
needed  by  the  fruit,  and  during  a  severe 
drought  the  leaves  may  actually  draw 
water  from  the  fruit.  This,  of  "course, 
will  cause  the  fruit  cells  farthest  from 
the  root  to  suffer  first.  Any  condition, 
therefore,  that  will  greatly  increase 
transpiration  or  cut  off  the  water  supply 
would  induce  the  disease. 


Water  for  the  Dairy  Cow 

If  the  herdsman  for  Lady  Pride  Pon¬ 
tiac  Lieuwkje,  the  Minnesota  Holstein 
cow  that  recently  broke  the  world's  rec¬ 
ord  for  combined  milk  and  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction,  had  been  compelled  to  carry 
water  for  her  in  a  bucket,  he  would 
have  found  it  necessary  to  make  22  trips 
to  and  from  the  pump  each  day,  provided 
she  drank  3.76  lbs.  of  water  for  every 
pound  of  milk  produced,  which  was  the 
ratio  recorded  in  a  recent  test  at  tiie 
Iowa  Station.  On  this  basis  she  would 
have  consumed  44  gallons  of  water  each 
day  for  365  days.  Piping  water  to  the 
cows  and  having  it  tempered  for  cold 
weather  has  been  found  essential  to 
profitable  production  of  milk  and  butter- 
fat.  High  producing  cows  frequently 
consume  from  200  to  300  lbs.  of  water 
each  day  if  available.  In  tests  at  the 
Iowa  Station  it  was  found  that  cows 
that  had  water  before  them  at  all  times 
drank  on  the  average  more  than  10  times 
each  day  and  consumed  18.37  per  cent 
more  water  and  produced  12.12  per  cent 
more  fat  than  cows  that  did  not  have 
water  before  them  at  all  times. 


To  Kill  Milkweed 

Cut  them  the  last  of  August  or  first 
of  September.  The  stalks  will  be  hollow 
then;  a  few  small  ones  may  not  die  but 
serve  them  the  same  next  year.  After 
about  a  week  rake  up  the  seed  stalks  and 
burn  them  and  your  trouble  is  all  gone. 

New  York.  d.  g.  GRAY. 


Sharpening  a  Hoe 

Here  is  how  I  sharpen  a  hoe  to  keep 
the  corners  square  like  new,  a  much- 
needed  shape  to  get  weeds  near  plants 
or  penetrate  the  hard  earth.  File  or 
grind  to  within  one-eighth  inch  of  the 
corner,  which  leave  a  little  thick.  This 
does  not  wear  so  fast  and  keeps  the 
corner  as  stated.  b.  f.  k. 

Ohio. 


The  Provisional  Plan  Short 

The  Dairymen’s  League  management 
reports  that  the  number  of  dairymen  who 
signed  the  “provisional  contract”  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  make  the  plan  operative. 
Those  who  lost  their  outlet  by  signing 
will  be  continued  as  members  of  the  pool. 
The  others  will  not  be  accepted.  The 
total  number  of  signers  has  not  as  Ave 
go  to  press  been  revealed.  The  manage¬ 
ment  has  announced  a  renewal  of  the 
policy  to  restrict  new  membership  and 
that  no  new  members  will  be  accepted  ex¬ 
cept  for  special  reasons.  There  will  be 
no  acceptances  until  the  management  de¬ 
termines  it  will  be  to  the  best  interest  of 
League  members. 


Hipolito’s  Cave 

Your  allusion  to  “Indian  life  and  char¬ 
acter,”  on  page  360,  suggests  that  your 
readers  might  be  interested  in  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  an  Indian,  whose  strange  her¬ 
mit  existence  ended  within  a  few  years 
near  8auta  Fe,  N.  M.  During  my  re¬ 
cent  trip  to  the  Southwest  I  found  the 
Indians  a  \-ery  picturesque  part  of  a 
brilliant  and  colorful  landscape.  In 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
a  Hopi  chief  who  had  been  educated  in 
an  Indian  school  or  college  at  Riverside, 
Cal.  He  spoke  Avith  intense  feeling  of 
the  compelling  charm  of  the  desert,  and 
told  me  (in  faultless  English)  many 
curious  details  about  the  making  and 
firing  of  Ilopi  pottery.  In  Santa  Fe  I 
drove  to  the  reservation  and  visited  an 
adobe  pueblo  Avith  a  young  man  to  whom 
the  brown  villagers  were  familiar  ac¬ 
quaintances.  Here  the  patriarch  of  the 
tribe  (reported  to  be  108  years  old,  and 
looking  a  thousand,  with  his  hoary  head 
and  wrinkled  laughing  face),  chanted  the 
weird  Eagle  Dance  song  to  the  beating 
of  an  Indian  drum.  Later  we  climbed  a 
ladder  to  the  upper  rooms  (the  dwellings, 
all  connected  apartment-house  style,  sur¬ 
round  a  patio  or  court)  Avhere  we  were 
entertained  by  a  delightful  old  dame, 
busily  finishing  off  a  batch  of  figurines 
for  the  insatiable  tourists.  Old  and 
obese  though  she  Avas,  she  Avas  going 
that  evening  to  a  ceremonial  dance,  and 
I  was  assured  that  she  was  light  on  her 
feet  as  the  youngest.  These  people  un¬ 
derstand  English  all  right,  but  speak 
Indian,  or  a  Spanish  patois. 

On  our  way  back  a  couple  of  Indians 
Avere  invited  to  ride  in  the  back  seat,  my 
driver  observing  casually  after  they  left 
us,  “I  never  pick  up  anybody  but  an 
Indian — 'tisn't  safe” — a  remark  that 
Avould  surprise  some  easterners.  Many 
men  were  out  at  work  on  their  Avell- 
tilled,  well-irrigated  farms,  others  on 
their  ponies — a  brilliant  kerchief  always 
knotted  about  the  sleek  black  head.  But 
now  for  our  story  : 

In  that  old  Spanish-American  city, 
Santa  Fe,  one  of  the  small  “sights”  for 
which  tourists  pay  their  bit  of  silver  is 
Hipolito’s  Cave.  This  unlighted  under¬ 
ground  cave  Ave  are  told  was  a  man’s 
home  for  20  years,  but  as  it  is  more  like 
a  root-cellar  (and  a  poor  one  at  that) 
than  like  an  honest-to-goodness  cavern, 
Ave  were  glad  to  note  that  the  poor  soli¬ 
tary  took  refuge  at  times  in  a  tiny 
’(lobe  hovel — what  the  French  would  call 
an  abri  or  shelter — standing  alongside. 
This  shelter  Avas  provided  by  the  good 
Franciscan  fathers,  whose  convert  Hi- 
polito  AATas. 

Strange  and  tragic  is  the  fragmentary 
record  of  Hipolito’s  life.  He  AATas  an 
Indian — most  likely  of  Mexican  stock, 
.judging  by  his  shaggy  beard.  His  father, 
it  seems,  ’  was  a  maker  of  clay  idols  or 
“gods,”  near  the  Mexican  border.  After 
Hipolito’s  conversion  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  trouble  broke  out  in  the  paternal 
hogan  (the  circular  log  hut  of  certain 
Indian  tribes).  Hipolito  voiced  his  “dis¬ 
respect”  of  his  sire’s  calling  and  the 
savage  sire  moved  to  defense  of  his  an¬ 
cestral  gods,  tried  to  cut  off  the  son’s 
head.  Hipolito,  escaping  into  the  wil- 
derness,  reached  Santa  Fe,  no  doubt  half 
demented,  and  dug  his  pitiful  retreat  un¬ 
der  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  church  of 
San  Miguel.  Living  here -like  a  worm  in 
the  earth,  he  wandered  at  intervals  into 
the  desert,  and  alone  among  its  canyons 
and  mesas  he  finally  died. 

In  Hipolito’s  hovel  there  are  a  few 
relics,  Avatchfully  guarded  by  the  silent 
Indian  girl  was  acts  as  showman  to 
visitors.  A  faded  photograph  does  not 
add  much  to  the  meager  record.  Stub¬ 
born  distrust  seems  to  look  out  from  un¬ 
der  the  broad-brimmed  Mexican  hat.  A 
gun  and  a  crucifix,  one  would  expect,  but 
very  curious  it  seemed  to  me  that  among 
the"  fragments  of  pottery,  apparently  of 
an  ancient  or  primitive  type,  which  he 
had  picked  up  on  his  wanderings,  there 
were  two  “gods”  or  idols.  Both  little 
figures  were  seated,  with  head  tilted 
back,  mouth  partly  open,  and  right  hand 
grasping  the  left  foot,  while  the  left  arm 
in  both  was  missing.  They  looked  as  if 
they  might  have  come  from  one  of  those 
prehistoric  cliff-dAvellings  not  uncommon 
in  the  Soutlrwest,  though  I  am  not 
archaeologist  enough  to  judge.  But  Iioav 
strange,  considering  his  story,  that  he 
should  have  treasured  these  sacred  relics 
side  by  side  Avith  the  crucifix !  And  in 


a  land  where  a  house  as  good  as  the  next 
can  be  built  of  mud  bricks  in  a  feAV 
hours,  why  should  a  man  choose  an  un¬ 
derground  cell  that  a  dog  would  hardly 
enter?  Perhaps  in  both  cases  it  was  a 
reversion  to  type,  a  throw-back  to  some 
not  remote  ancestor,  or  like  Socrates’ 
dying  words,  a  return  to  the  teachings  of 
childhood.  The  Indian  girl  only  shakes 
her  head,  though  she  can  speak  English 
Avell  enough  if  she  will,  and  sly  intelli¬ 
gence  gleams  from  her  eyes. 

These,  too,  may  be  secrets  only  knoAvn 
to  the  desert.  dora  read  goodale. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail'  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N.-Y,,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  115  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


EASTERN  DISTRIBUTORS 

Cross  Head  Bale  Tie* — Lowest  Market  Prices, 
15  Bdls.  or  More  Delivered  Freight  Paid. 
Rebuilt  Balers,  all  kinds  Belting,  Fairbanks 
Scales,  Wire  Rope,  Tags.  Tally  Books,  Canvas 
Covers,  Steel  Wheels,  Blocks,  Press  Repairs, 
etc.  TUDOR  JONES,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


GROAVER  AND  PROPAGATOR  pot  plants  and 
budding  stock  with  nursery  experience  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  results;  state  salary  expected 
and  qualifications  in  first  letter.  MANALAPAN 
NURSERIES,  Englislitown,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Alan  for  general  work;  must  know 
how  to  milk;  wages  $20  per  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4406,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Single  handy-man  for  poultry  and 
general  farming;  no  liquor;  must  be  honest 
and  reliable  and  not  afraid  of  work,  board  and 
small  wages;  give  age,  references.  .  A.  AV. 
IIAYLES,  103  AVashington  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  boy  on  farm,  assist 
with  milking,  small  chores,  for  board  and 
clothes.  BOX  299,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


YOUNG  GIRL,  white,  general  housework,  assist 
with  2  children;  excellent  home;  salary  $15 
a  month  to  start.  AVrite  AIRS.  E.  HERAIAN, 
66  Orange  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  AAIERICAN  couple,  workers,  who  want 
good  home  and  opportunity,  large  dairy  farm, 
share  basis;  must  be  good  with  cows,  clean  dry- 
band  milker,  sober,  honest.  1  rustworthy.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4423,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AIIDDLE-AGED  AVOAXAN  to  keep  house  for  two 
men;  references.  ADVERTISER  4426,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


O \V N E R  LARGE  Columbia  County  farm,  par¬ 
tially  stocked  and  equipped;  would  like  to 
continue  Summer  residence  but  let  farm  opera¬ 
tions  on  reasonable  terms  to.  respectable  couple 
who  can  make  own  living,  supplying  owner 
housekeeping  assistance  when  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  T.  II.  HUBBARD,  Ancramdale,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


FRUIT- GROAVER,  PRACTICAL,  technical,  20 
years’  sound  experience,  married,  family,  col¬ 
lege  graduate;  open  to  consider  proposition  be¬ 
fore  AVinter.  ADVERTISER  4244,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSE  PAINTING,  interior  decorating  done 
by  day,  contract  or  steady;  fine  recommenda¬ 
tions.  JOHN  TIMMER,  Darlington  Ave.,  Ram¬ 
sey,  N.  J. 


MAN  AVITH  some  experience  is  looking  for 
position  on  poultry  farm;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4375,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARAI-IIAND  AVANTS  job,  dairy  and  poultry 
experience,  caretaker;  reference;  space  for 
ear.  GEO.  MARSH,  218  Greenwich  Ave., 
Goshen,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  POULTRY  farm  general  manager, 
English  family;  can  develop,  reorganize,  op¬ 
erate  economically;  dependable:  investigate. 
J.  E.  PLACE,  Star  Route,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


YOUNG  COUPLE,  German  descent,  with  baby, 
would  appreciate  opportunity  to  act  as  com¬ 
panions  to  elderly  man,  woman  or  couple  who 
in  turn  would  give  us  the  advantage  of  coun¬ 
try  life.  L.  KRUSE,  3056  Wilson  Ave.,  Bronx, 
New  York  City. 


WOAXAN,  NO  LONGER  young,  wishes  board 
aiul  room  for  services;  understands  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  post  office  duties.  Address  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4364,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  AIAN,  employed,  wishes  work  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  good  milker,  can  drive  car,  will¬ 
ing  to  make  liimself  useful;  good  reference. 
Address,  Care  Nelson  Dairy  Farm,  Montville, 
N.  J. 


POULTRY  AIAN,  COLLEGE  graduate,  practical 
and  technical  experience;  single,  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  4400,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


CO  AIPANIO  N-1IOUSE  KEEPER,  refined  Ameri¬ 
can,  in  lady’s  home;  prefer  country.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4403,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSE,  UNDER-GRADUATE,  desires  position, 
invalid  or  elderly  person;  very  reasonable. 
ADVERTISER  4404,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AAIERICAN,  FIFTY-TWO,  work  with  test 
cows,  calf-raising,  herdsman,  with  Guernseys; 
twenty  years  with  Guernseys,  four  world’s  rec¬ 
ords,  twelve  class  leaders;  no  liquor,  reliable; 
open  immediately  or  October  1.  ADVERTISER 
4385,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  AIAN,  SINGLE,  27,  estate  or  hatch¬ 
ery;  9  years’  experience,  best  of  references; 
Pennsylvania  or  Ohio  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
4407.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AIARRIED  FARMER,  life  experience,  wishes 
position  as  general  farmer,  or  caretaker;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  4409,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AAIERICAN  COUPLE  desire  position  with  cou¬ 
ple,  or  caretaker;  man,  garden,  repairs, 
chores,  handy,  no  driving;  woman,  good  cook, 
housekeeper;  moderate  wages.  Care,  136 
CIIAUNCY  ST.,  Alansfield,  Mass. 


HANDY -AIAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  experience  in 
poultry;  prefer  good  home;  references;  no 
milking;  moderate  wages.  ADVERTISER  4411, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AAIERICAN,  MARRIED,  34,  experienced  on 
stock  farm,  truck  gardening,  know  New  York 
markets;  driving  license:  ready  September  15; 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  4412,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY' AIAN,  EMPLOYED,  experienced  in  all 
branches;  has  bookkeeping,  honor  and  integ¬ 
rity  of  character.  DeAVITT  AIOSEY,  Aledford, 
N.  J. 


AIARRIED  MAN,  experienced  farmer,  also  live¬ 
stock  and  truck;  can  operate  any  kind  farm 
machinery;  desires  position  as  farmer  or  care¬ 
taker  of  private  estate;  can  furnish  good  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  4414,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TRUCK  GARDENER,  experienced,  hotbeds, 
greenhouse,  private  estates,  farms;  a  worker 
capable  of  supervising;  married.  GARDENER, 
205  AVoodlawn  Ave.,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


FARAI  MANAGER  seeks  syndicate  or  in¬ 
dividual  with  vision  to  establish  profitable 
industrial  farm  unit.  ADVERTISER  4416,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER  AND  HANDY  AIAN  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  year  round.  ADVERTISER  4413,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVOMAN,  UNINCUA1BERED,  cheerful  disposi¬ 
tion,  wishes  place  as  housekeeper;  neat,  tidy 
worker;  farm  preferred;  best  of  reference.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  4417,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  work  on  farm  or  care¬ 
taker;  experienced.  ENGELHART,  92  Cedar 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Position  on  a  farm,  single,  under¬ 
stand  dairy  and  farming;  40  years  of  age; 
please  state  wages  and  work  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4419,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARAI  manager  desires  position; 

years  of  experience  matings,  breeding,  incu¬ 
bation,  brooding;  expert  egg  production;  capa¬ 
ble,  sober,  married;  references  prove  my  ability 
to  produce  paying  results.  ADVERTISER  4421, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  BY  PRACTICAL  dairyman,  farm  to 
rent,  with  stock  and  equipped,  or  on  shares 
if  favorable;  Eastern  New  York  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4422,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


SINGLE  AIAN,  Danish,  35,  wants  position  on 
small  country  place;  generally  experienced, 
capable  of  taking  charge;  space  for  car;  will 
board  self  if  wanted;  please  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4424,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE  with  energy  and  abili¬ 
ty;  wife  excellent  housekeeper,  good  plain 
cook;  husband  competent  farmer,  dairyman, 
gardener;  honest,  reliable,  efficient.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4425,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — German-American,  neat,  willing,  in¬ 
telligent;  wife  plain  cook,  general  housework; 
husband  generally  useful,  good  buttermaker; 
two  children  aged  seven  and  ten ;  desire  work 
year  around  country;  full,  part  time:  moderate 
compensation.  P.  O.  BOX  21,  West  Long 
Branch,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — One  hundred  sixty-five  (165)  acre 
farm  in  Andover,  Alass.  Twenty-three  (23) 
miles  north  of  Boston,  near  Phillips  Academy 
for  Boys  and  Abbott  Academy  for  Girls.  Build¬ 
ings:  Colonial  mansion  house  with  three-ear 
garage.  First  floor,  large  living  rooms  and 
billiard  room.  Three  (3)  fireplaces.  Second 
floor,  six  (6)  chambers,  three  (3)  baths.  Third 
floor,  four  (4)  chambers,  two  (2)  baths.  Base¬ 
ment,  laundry  with  dry  room,  etc.  Other  build¬ 
ings;  seven  (7)  room  cottage,  farm  house  seven 
(7)  rooms;  large  barn  capacity  one  hundred  tons 
of  hay;  cow  barn,  twenty-five  (25)  stanchions; 
milk  room,  etc.  Alain  house  cost  about  $80,090. 
Can  be  purchased  for  about  $40,000.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  apply  to  the  BROADWAY 
SAVINGS  BANK,  454  Essex  Street,  Lawrence, 
Alass. 


164-ACRE  VALLEY,  30-cow  dairy  farm,  Os¬ 
wego  County,  N.  Y. ;  convenient  drive  to 
Syracuse  cash  markets  and  Oneida  Lake  where 
excellent  markets  may  be  had  during  vacation 
season;  hard  road  scheduled  past  this  farm; 
2  y2  miles  from  railway,  full  community  ad¬ 
vantages,  free  transportation  to  school;  milk 
truck,  telephone  and  power  line  service;  80 
acres  tillage,  50  acres  lake  watered  pasture, 
balance  in  woods;  9-room  two-story  house, 
wired  for  electricity,  shaded  lawn;  70-ft.  barn 
concrete  stable  24x30;  storage  barn  No.  2  30x40, 
$4,500;  free  circular  describing  this  and  other 
farms.  Inquire  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


RAHAVAY,  N.  J. — Forty-acre  farm,  rent  sixty 
dollars  to  reliable  party;  dairy  and  poultry 
farm;  good  road  and  markets.  T.  R.  EVANS, 
8  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Rahway,  N.  ,T. 


FOR  SALE— 4  lots  at  Valley  Stream  for  half 
price;  owner.  ADVERTISER  4370,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  ■ — -  A  farm  with  stock  and  tools  to 
run  on  shares.  JOHN  WIEGARDS,  Box  282, 
High  Bridge,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Ten-room  colonial  house,  fireplace, 
brick  oven,  hand-made  mantles;  4  acres  land; 
State  road;  price  reasonable;  town  Haddam. 
CHARLES  STEWART,  P.  O.  East  Haddam, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  162  acres,  good  house  and 
barn;  tax  80e  per  hundred;  1  mile  hard  sur¬ 
face  road  to  all  points;  adjoins  stream  on  west 
side;  sell  cheap  and  make  any  reasonable  terms; 
will  sell  part  or  whole.  O.  AV.  HANDY, 
Owner,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


GENERAL  STORE  and  gas  station  for  sale, 
with  or  without  property.  ADA’ERTISER 
4399,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  small  country  place,  suitable 
for  poultry,  garden.  FRANK  HUBNER,  R. 
2,  Sharon,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT  next  April  150-acre  dairy  farm, 
modern  12-room  house,  3-story  barn,  garage, 
chicken  house;  near  Carmel,  New  York;  $55 
monthly  first  year;  must  arrange  lease  now. 
AI)\  ERTISER  4368,  care  Rural  New- A  orker. 


WANTED — Dairy,  poultry,  hoarding  farm.  40 
acres  up.  State  road,  electricity,  dose  to  good 
school,  not  more  than  75  miles  around  New 
York  City:  must  be  cheap  at  present  prices. 
ADA  ERTISER  4405,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AALANTED — ■Completely  stocked  and  equipped 
dairy  farm  with  established  retail  milk  route 
within  200  miles  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
4408,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE  OR  TO  LET — 15-acre  poultry  farm  on 
Alerriek  Road:  house  all  improvements,  barn, 
garage  and  buildings  for  poultry;  a  sacrifice. 
Z.  BABINSKI,  Eastport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Small  chicken  farm.  ADVERTISER 
4410,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  place,  well  located,  $9<)0. 
J.  HYLAND,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Poultry  plant,  capacity  two  thou¬ 
sand,  reasonable  rates.  ELIZABETH  HINDS. 
New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  equipped  “preferred,”  in  ex¬ 
change  for  fine  house  almost  new,  located 
near  Hartford,  Conn.;  has  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments  with  two-car  garage.  ADVERTISER 
4415,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 200-acre  farm,  175  tillable,  25 
woodland,  modern  six-room  house,  barns,  silo, 
tractor,  all  necessary  machinery,  25  registered 
Ayrsliires,  room  for  40  milking  head;  orchard; 
situated,  Ohio  River,  14  miles  from  Portsmouth ; 
available  at  once.  AIRS.  CHAS.  SCUDDER, 
Greenwood  Farm,  Buena  Vista,  Ohio. 


FARAI  AVANTED  to  buy  try  poultryinan;  state 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  4418,  -are 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Poultry  farm,  15  acres,  houses 
1.500  layers,  4  brooder  houses,  13-room  house, 
electricity,  phone,  running  spring  water,  maple 
shade;  8  miles  from  Newburgh  on  Hudson- 
price  $5,500.  ADVERTISER  4420,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


for  SALE' — Poultry  farm,  14  acres,  good  land, 
beautiful  new  bungalow,  bath  and  water  in 
house;  500  Rhode  Island  Red  hens,  netting 
weekly  income  of  about  twenty  dollars  which 
can  be  doubled  with  little  effort;  all  buildings 
new  and  clean;  tools  and  equipment  included 
for  what  contractor  would  charge  for  building 
bungalow;  price  five  thousand  dollars.  JAA1ES 
E.EELY,  Grove  St.,  Franklin,  Alass. 


Country  Board 

I  I.L  FURNISH  board,  mother’s  care,  to  small 
healthy  boy,  Protestant,  reasonable.  AVrite. 
FARAI,  Aleadville,  Pa. 

AIAN  AA’ANTS  farm  board,  $7,  with  middle- 
aged  couple,  within  about  60  miles  of  New 
York.  A D V'ERTISE It  4401,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AVOAIAN  AVANTS  good  woman  pal  during  de¬ 
pression,  charming  home,  rent  free;  share 
some  expenses;  references.  ADVERTISER 

4402,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA’II.L  BOARD  children  in  country,  good  school, 
home  care  and  food;  reasonable.  AIRS. 

ELIZABETH  SHAVER,  Pine  Beach,  N.  J. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices:  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  AVIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

NEAV  CROP  honey,  our  fancy  white,  $4.50  per 
60-lb.  can;  two  cans,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS, 
AXarietta,  N.  Y. 

FINE  HONEY,  new  clover-basswood  or  clover, 
60-lb.  can,  here,  $4.20,  buckwheat  $3.60;  10- 
lb.  pail,  within  third  zone,  $1.65,  buckwheat 
$1.50.  RAY  C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails  postpaid  third  zone, 
clover,  pail.  90  ets;  two.  $1.70;  four.  $3; 
mixed,  pail,  70  ets;  two,  $1.30;  four,  $2.30. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

NEAV  AAIBER  extracted  honev,  5-lb.  pail  75 
cents;  10-lb.  pail  $1.40.  A.  AV.  SPINK,  AVar- 
saw,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

ANTIQUE  MAHOGANY  sideboard,  Empire. 
WM.  J.  BAKER,  Malvern,  Pa. 

WANTED — From  company  or  individual,  chain 
harrow  for  permanent  pastures;  description 
and  state  price.  L.  S.  ACE,  Bridgewater,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Small  photo  finishing  business,  nu¬ 
merous  agents,  all  equipped;  consider  percent¬ 
age  operation.  BOX  125,  Canaan,  Conn. 

CIDER  PRESS,  power,  hydraulic,  in  good  or¬ 
der,  suitable  for  roadside  stands.  F.  T. 

PALAIER,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 

AVANTED  —  Twelve  steel  stanchions.  Louden 
shape,  also  partitions.  WILLOAA'BROoK 

FARM,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

HOG  AIANURE  delivered  reasonably.  HENRY 
HENKEL  &  SONS,  Secaucus,  N.  J. 

A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  each  week  to  buy  and  sell  farm 
property,  personal  services,  farm  products 
and  other  articles  of  value.  If  you  have 
anything  to  offer  these  readers  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  pay  you  to  run  a  little  advertisement 
in  these  columns  under  the  proper  classi¬ 
fication.  Your  announcement  will  be  car¬ 
ried  into  more  than  250,000  country  homes. 
Many  readers  report  remarkable  results 
from  these  small'  classified  advertisements. 

The  cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  Thursday  morning 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  following  week’s 
issue.  Reference  required  from  all  new 
advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

|  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 

Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

Of  New  York  State’s  53  County  Depu¬ 
ties.  two  are  women,  Mrs.  Stella  Miller, 
of  Clinton  County,  and  Mrs.  Agnes 
King,  of  Franklin  County.  Each  is 
serving  her  third  term  and  each  has 
made  an  exceptionally  good  record. 
Clinton  County  has  12  Granges,  and 
Franklin  11.  Franklin  County  has  a  100 
per  cent  record  for  contributions  to  the 
State  Grange  Revolving  Scholarship 
Fund,  every  Grange  having  made  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  fund.  Of  Clinton's  12 
Granges,  every  one  but  one  made  a  gain 
in  membership  during  1931,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  most  remarkable  record.  Clinton 
also  has  a  100  per  cent  record  in  gifts 
to  the  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund. 

Oscar  E.  Hinds,  president  of  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  County  Patrons  Fire  Relief  As¬ 
sociation,  the  largest  Grange  tire  insur¬ 
ance  company  in  the  world,  died  at  his 
home  in  Watertown  August  25,  at  the 
age  of  S3  years.  Mr.  Hinds  had  an  un¬ 
broken  service  of  29  years  as  an  officer 
of  this  association,  serving  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  before  he  was  chosen  president.  Mr. 
Hinds  also  held  the  honor  of  organizing 
the  Jefferson  County  Farm  Bureau.  He 
was  a  past  master  of  the  Jefferson.  Coun¬ 
ty  Pomona  Grange  and  a  Watertown 
Grange,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
order  for  35  years. 

The  leading  counties  of  New  York 
State  in*  Juvenile  Grange  work  are 
Onondaga,  St.  Lawrence,  Steuben,  Mon¬ 
roe.  Tompkins,  Washington,  Saratoga, 
Ontario,  Jefferson  and  Dutchess,  each 
having  six  or  more  Juvenile  Granges. 
Each  Grange  county  in  the  State  has  a 
Juvenile  County  Deputy.  The  State  has 
over  4.700  Juvenile  members  and  more 
than  150  Juvenile  Granges. 

Seneca  County  leads  all  the  counties 
of  New  York  in  the  number  of  Golden 
Sheaf  members  of  the  Grange,  with  13 
veterans  with  a  membership  of  50  years 
or  over.  Ontario  has  nine,  Jefferson 
eight,  Genesee  seven,  and  Wayne,  Steu¬ 
ben  and  Chautauqua  five  each,  of  the 
Golden  Sheaf  members.  At  the  session 
of  the  National  Grange,  to  be  held  in 
North  Carolina  next  November,  another 
batch  of  these  much-prized  awards  will 
be  handed  out.  At  the  1931  session  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  234  of  these  Golden  Sheaf 
Certificates  were  awarded,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  heading  the  list  of  States  with  46 
veterans  thus  honored.  New  York  had 
37.  Michigan  34,  Maine  31,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  25. 

Of  the  55  counties  in  New  York  State 
where  the  Grange  is  established,  34  coun¬ 
ties  made  gains  in  membership  last  year, 
the  total  net  gain  being  1,691.  Two 
counties  remained  at  the  same  figure,  and 
19  showed  a  loss  in  membership.  Chau¬ 
tauqua  continues  to  lead  in  membership, 
with  7.198  enrolled.  Jefferson  second, 
with  6,757.  Clinton  County  made  the 
largest  gain  of  any  county,  241. 

West  Parishville  Grange,  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  N.  Y.,  recently  put  on  a 
program  in  honor  of  its  charter  members, 
of  whom  10  are  still  living  after  a  lapse 
of  44  years.  The  Grange  was  organized 
in  1888.  The  veteran  members  in  at¬ 
tendance  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Thomas  and  Alba  Y.  Gates. 

New  York  State  has  about  600  Grange 
halls  scattered  about  its  territory.  These 
halls  represent  a  value  of  $6,000,000.  In 
an  educational  way  the  value  is  even 
greater. 


Moving  for  Climate 

Which  State,  and  what  part  of  that 
State,  is  considered  the  most  beneficial 
for  a  person  with  bronchial  trouble  and 
another  member  of  the  family  subject  to 
tonsilitis,  sore  throat  and  colds  during 
Winter?  I  am  considering  moving  my 
family  to  State  you  recommend  so  would 
like  some  information  concerning  crops 
grown  in  this  section.  I  would  locate  on 
farm  near  a  city.  Have  tried  living  in 
New  Jersey  but  family  health  was  not 
improved  and  wonder  if  a  warmer  State 
would  not  be  more  beneficial.  r.  T. 

New  York. 

Moving  to  a  distant  locality  in  search 
of  a  place  where  the  health  will  be  im¬ 
proved  is  always  a  gamble,  since  there  are 
no  known  places,  outside  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  literature,  where  freedom  from 
sickness  can  be  guaranteed.  The  higher 
and  drier  climates,  like  those  of  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Arizona,  have  a  reputation  for 
healthfulness  for  persons  suffering  from 
respiratory  troubles  but  it  is  not  infre¬ 
quently  found  that  one  trouble  is  relieved 
by  the  climate  of  some  locality,  only  to 
be  followed  by  another  equally  disagree¬ 
able.  It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  you 
what  State  and  in  what  part  of  such 
State  you  would  find  freedom  from  the 
affections  you  mention.  Local  physicians 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  from 
which  you  suffer  should  be  best  able  to 
advise  you  with  regard  to  a  change,  but 
you  will  not  be  likely  to  find  anyone  able 
to  give  you  any  positive  assurance  of 
benefit  if  a  change  is  made.  In  the  long 
run,  only  a  trial  will  determine  the  best 
locality  for  any  person,  so  far  as  health 
alone  is  concerned  and,  unfortunately  few 
of  us  are  financially  able  to  make  the  re¬ 
peated  changes  that  may  be  necessary 
before  the  ideal  place  is  found.  M.  b.  d. 


DV  IS  AMITE  should  be  bought  on  quality,  too. 
FARMEX  STUMPING  is  actually  low  in  price. 
Check  price  per  pound  and  count  the  cartridges  in 
a  ease.  You  get  165  to  175  cartridges  per  50-pound 
case  of  F annex  Stumping. 


ATLAS 

Farmex 

STUMPING 

removes  stumps  easily,  economically  and  safely.  Atlas 
methods  are  proven  methods  .  .  .  methods  that  give  every 
farmer  more  time  to  enjoy  life. 

The  free  booklets,  listed  below,  point  the  way  to  greater 
leisure.  Use  the  coupon  .  .  .  and  free  your  time  without 
griefs  or  trouble.  No  matter  what  your  previous  experience 
has  been ,  try  a  case  of  Farmex. 


ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


Please  send  Farmex  □  Stumping  with  Farmex 
Booklets  Checked:  Q  Ditching  with  Farmex 

□  Rock  &  Boulder  Blasting  with  Farmex 

□  Soil  Blasting  with  Farmex 


Name. 


Address...  .. —  .  - - .Town  and  State . 


A  Kalamazoo 

•!!»»»  Direct  to  You’ 


FACTORY 

PRICES 

Save  You  Y*  to  Yz 

Your  name  on  the  coupon  brings  this 
great  Bargain  Catalog  of  Kalamazoo 
FACTORY  PPTOES  that  save  you  Vs 
to  %  .  .  .  200  fc> lea  and  Sizes  of  the 
newest  Stoves,  Rauges,  Furnaces  .  .  . 

Quality  famous  for  32  years — endorsed 
by  800,000  satisfied  users  .  .  .  Easy 
Terms — $5  Down,  Year  to  Pay  . .  . 

30  Days'  FREE  Trial 

360  Days  Approval  Test . . .  $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guar¬ 
antee  ...  24  Hour  Shipments  .  .  .  New  Prices  .  .  . 
New  low  priced  wood  burning  Heaters  . . .  Beautiful 
Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  in  sparkling  colors . . .  Com¬ 
bination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges,  Gas  Stoves,  Oil  Stoves,  Heating  Stoves  .  . . 
Lower  priced  Furnaces  —  FREE  furnace  plans  .  .  . 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed  from  factory,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  or  warehouse,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ,  .  Akron,  Ohio. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


RANGES 

OIL 

STOVES 


*392 


35 


P  HEATERS 


*171 


*1622 


FUR-  $ 
NACES 


5222 


MAIL 
COUPON 
for  New,  FREE 
CATALOG 


Indicate  below  KALAMAZOO 
articles  in  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

which  you  jg  j  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich, 
are  inter¬ 
ested.  Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 

Ranges  Q 

Heaters  Q 

|  Name _ - 

0i|  | — i  [Please  print  name  plainly] 

"Stoves 
Furnaces  HI 

_  —  Address - 

Comb.  Li 
Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood 

Ranges  City - State.. 


Let’s  Go ! ! 

In  1930  and  1931,  during  the 
month  of  October,  the  undersigned 
committee  conducted  campaigns  for 
life  insurance  in  every  Grange  in 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey. 

This  year  we  want  to  have  every 
Grange  do  their  part  in  carrying  out 
the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  for 
the  two  months  of  September  and 
October  we  ask  that  every  officer  of 
each  subordinate  Grange  give  us 
their  hearty  cooperation. 

$2,500  in  prizes  from  State 
Granges  to  Subordinate  Granges. 

The  Campaign  Committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of: 

js 

L.  J.  Taber,  Worthy  National 
Master  of  the  Grange;  David  H. 
Agans,  Master  of  New  Jersey  State 
Grange;  Fred  J.  Freestone,  Master 
of  New  York  State  Grange;  E.  V. 
Dorsett,  Master  of  Penna.  State 
Grange;  and  W.  F.  Kirk,  Master  of 
Ohio  State  Grange. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Campaign  Com¬ 
mittee,  this  advertisement  is  presented  by 
the  Farmers  &  Traders  Life  Insurance  Co., 
State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WAGON-MAN.. 

We  Furnish  the  Capital 


A  great,  responsible,  successful,  40-year-old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital !  Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent  business 
that-  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself.  Become  the 
authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line  — no  red  tape  and  no  division  of  line. 
We  tinunce  you.  You  extend  credit  to  your  own  friends 
and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain  number 
of  these  “no-investment”  propositions  are  open.  Each 
one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to  put  some  money 
in  the  bank  every  week.  Honest,  steady  men  who  write 
promptly  are  assured  of  first  consideration.  Write  today 
and  ask  for  “no-investment”  offer.  Address  The  House 
of  Friendly  Service,  McConnon  &  Company,  Desk 
D-8209,  Winona,  Minn. 


At  these  new  lowest-of-all  prices  all  Thrift 
and  Grange  Wood  Silos  hit  the  bottom.  You  can 
make  money  on  such  remarkable  investments! 

Last  fall,  when  lumbermen  needed  money, 
we  bought  heavily — we  loaded  up  with  amaz¬ 
ing  bargains  in  raw  materials.  Now  it’s  your 
turn!  We  must  unload!  Prices  never  so  low. 
All  Grange  or  Thrift  Wood  Silos  offered. 
Write  at  once.  Grasp  these  attractive  prices 
while  they  last.  First  come,  first  served. 

Also  a  few  Reconditioned  Silos 
at  Exceptional  Bargains 
We  also  make  Concrete  Stave  and  Tile  Silos 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


A  FRAME  *10% 

AS  LOW  AS 


Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest- priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


E7  O I  fC  Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 

bUlwWll  acid,  odorless,  indistructible.  15  year 
life.  Guaranteed.  150  ampere  cell,  $1.90.  Other  sizes. 
Generating  Plant  Bargains.  Free  interesting  literatn  i  e. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  45  Washington  A  ve.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


Harvester  self- gathering.  Complete 
with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Only  $25. 
Free  literature,  testimonials,  pictures 
Of  harvester.  PIIOCES8  CO.  Salina,  Kansas 


CORN 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
3.13  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Vol.  XCI.  Tlio  Rural  ruDHshing  Co..  Qpntpmhfr  1  7  1Q*3?  K:iterec>  as  Second-Class  Matter.  June  2,  1873,  at  the  Post  1VT  rnoA 

v  0u0  \\.  oOtli  St.,  Aew  Pork.  Price  Fifty  Cents  a  Pear.  Oepiemuei  1  /  ,  LZJO£  office  at  New  Pork,  N.  Y..  under  the  Act  of  March  8,  1879.  INO.  DZo\J 
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Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 


Pine  Tree  on  Slope  of  Pike’s  Peak 
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so.  Naturally  these  conditions  force  the  conviction  \ipon  your  execution  of  this  trust  will  depend  our 
that  credit  must  he  given  the  fertilizer  and  a  large  judgment  of  you. 

share  to  the  Vigoro,  for  which  much  has  been  J  “if  you  wish  to  know  what  some  of  the  farmers 
claimed  hy  the  potato-growers  of  this  State,  and  the  Vamong  your  constituents  want  of  you,  I  will  outline 


corn-growers  of  the  West.  Naturally  the  wish  \pl 
strong  that  another  season  may  he  granted  that 
actual  value  of  this  experiment  may  be  proven^  for 
this  has  been,  until  the  last  of  July,  far  from  an 
ideal  season  for  developing  crops  of  any  kind,  cold 
nights  and  a  protracted  drought  prevailing  for 
weeks.  As  all  the  seed  possible  for  home  use  has 
for  years  been  produced  in  this  garden  and  se¬ 
lected  with  special  reference  to  germination  power, 
growth,  early  development,  yield  and  especially 
sugar  content  the  output  of  the  present  season  has 
been  more  than  satisfactory,  increased  sugar  content 
and  finer  texture  being  secured.  Whether  the  same 
results  can  be  obtained  another  year  or  not,  this 
much  may  be  claimed,  that  changes  in  methods  of 
fertilizing  and  introduction  of  agents  not  common 
to  the  land  may  he  accepted  as  well  worth  trying. 
For  years  we  have  relied  on  nitrogen,  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  or  phosphoric  acid  as  it  is  now  called  by 
scientists,  and  potash,  with  little  regard  to  other 
agents  found  in  virgin  soil  where  perfection  of  food 
nutrients  may  be  expected.  While  the  analysis  of 
Vigoro  does  not  indicate  special  power,  the  claim 
is  made  that  it  carries  all  the  food  elements  wanted 
to  balance  in  any  soil  and  it  may  be  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  some  agent  not  in  use  before  may  account 
for  the  radical  change.  Surely  the  analysis  of  the 
sheep  dressing  can  hardly  account  for  the  result 
mentioned,  valuable  as  it  is  for  all  growing  crops 
and  certain  to  carry  through  the  season  if  given 
opportunity. 

The  fact  that  Aroostook  potato-growers  have  found 
immediate  results  follow  the  addition  of  magnesium 
to  the  mixed  fertilizers  relied  on  suggest  a  field  for 
experimentation  well  worth  considering  and  one 
promising  important  lessons  for  him  who  keeps  care¬ 
ful  record  of  all  steps  taken  and  results  gained. 
Such  a  record-giving  progress  of  growth,  develop¬ 
ment  of  stalks  and  product,  as  well  as  time  of 
planting  and  gathering  the  crop,  will  supply  valu¬ 
able  data  by  which  future  operations  may  be  guided. 
Unless  one  knows  the  actual  cost  of  producing  a 
crop,  and  the  total  yield  of  same  he  cannot  intel¬ 
ligently  plan  for  another  year.  Doing  this  and 
stepping  away  from  established  and  long  continued 
practices,  one  will  very  soon  find  justification  for 
clinging  to  common  methods  or  find  the  value  of 
newer  methods. 


what  I  have  gathered.  It  consists  almost  entirely 
of  things  they  do  not  want. 

“They  do  not  want  to  borrow  any  money  from  the 
government  nor  from  anyone  else.  They  would 
rather  pay  hack  what  they  already  owe,  if  any. 
Most  of  those  that  do  are  poor  risks  for  anybody, 
and  marginal  or  submarginal  producers. 

“They  do  not  want  any  price  guarantee,  nor  any 
purchaser  for  their  products  save  dealers  or  con¬ 
sumers. 

“They  do  not  want  a  cent  of  government  money 
spent  on  irrigation,  drainage  or  other  reclamation 
work  nor  the  further  upkeep  of  already  defunct 
ventures.  If  there  are  any  further  areas  which  will 
pay  for  reclamation  there  is  or  will  be  plenty  of 
private  capital  in  the  country  to  do  it.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  none  of  it  will  pay  under  any  common-sense 
method  of  cost  accounting  that  the  government  is 
invited  to  do  the  work  (and  hold  the  sack). 

“They  want  agriculture  to  be  dropped  as  a  ward 
by  all  subdivisions  of  American  government. 

“Lastly,  not  to  be  partial,  they  want  Congress  to 
treat  all  other  groups,  industries  and  ‘blocs’  simi¬ 
larly,  cut  out  every  activity  which  does  not  fall  un¬ 
der  law  enforcement,  national  defense  or  other  func¬ 
tion  clearly  and  unmistakably  outlined  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  saying  ‘no’  when  in  the  least  doubt.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  will  probably  find  that  the  embar¬ 
rassing  question  of  ‘nepotism’  will  then  solve  itself. 
There  will  be  little  use  for  secretaries,  clerks,  etc., 
and  you  can  inform  your  relatives  accordingly.  You 
had  better  tell  them  so  anyway,  for  I  think  the 
voters  are  going  to  do  so.  And,  by  the  way,  among 
all  my  acquaintances  both  in  the  cities  and  out,  I 
do  not  think  of  a  person,  high  or  low,  not  attached 
to  a  public  pay  roll,  who  has  not  taken  from  25  to 
50  per  cent  reduction  in  income  in  the  last  three 
years,  and  looks  for  a  continuation  thereof.  Every 
single  individual  I  have  talked  with  is  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  that  a  33  per  cent  cut  throughout 
Congress  and  the  upper  brackets  would  be  only 
right.  A  voluntary  offer  to  take  such  a  cut  would 
be  the  stoutest  plank  a  candidate  could  stand  on. 
It  would  stamp  ‘sincerity’  upon  any  other  economy 
promises  he  might  make.” 

Here  are  some  things  for  all  the  remainder  of 
us  to  think  about  as  well  as  the  Congressman  to 
whom  the  letter  is  addressed. 


Value  of  Little  Experiments  in  Solving 
Big  Problems 

By  Dr.  G.  M.  Twitchell 

That  no  man  has  yet  reached  the  limit  of  pro¬ 
auction  or  of  quality  in  products  will  readily  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  the  query  arises  whether  the  field  of 
experimentation  should  be  left  to  the  scientists 
working  out  their  theories  or  carried  on  by  prac¬ 
tical  farmers,  simply  to  prove  facts  and  theories 
every  thinking  man  must  have.  To  my  mind  there 
is  no  field  so  fruitful  either  in  results  obtained  or 
in  stimulating  ambition  as  this  of  simple  experi¬ 
ments  right  at  home,  where  all  details  can  easily 
be  watched  and  record  made  of  same. 

Forced  to  surrender  all  hope  for  future  active 
business  the  writer  25  years  ago  sought  a  little 
field  where  he  could  test  out  theories  and  ideas 
floating  in  his  brain  and,  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  my  greatest  satisfaction  has  been  idealized 
in  just  this  field  of  operations,  even  if  on  a  very 
limited  scale.  In  the  years  there  has  grown  the  firm 
conviction  that  a  limitless  field  is  open  and  inviting 
to  the  ambitious  man  or  woman,  whether  in  the 
field  of  cropping  or  flowers  and  shrubs,  large  or 
small  fruits. 

That  impression  early  formed  has  settled  into 
fixed  practices,  as  the  result  of  what  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  and  obtained,  and  somehow  there  comes  the 
thought  that,  if  this  could  be  the  objective  on  the 
part  of  every  young  man  starting  in  agricultural 
work,  results  would  follow  which  would  enrich  the 
industry  and  every  operator. 

The  dominating  purpose  has  been  to  note  what 
could  easily  be  done  by  side-stepping  from  the  beat¬ 
en  track  of  years  and  keeping  careful  record  of  all 
changes.  Inevitably  mistakes  have  been  made  but 
never  a  step  taken  but  has  given  impetus  to  the 
underlying  purpose  and  supplied  food  for  serious 
contemplation,  as  well  as  encouragement. 

Thus  the  practice  of  mulching  raspberry  patches 
and  tomato  plants,  sufficiently  to  protect  throughout 
the  season,  has  brought  increased  crop  yield,  larger 
fruit  and  finer  quality,  while  the  mulch  rotting  down 
has  furnished  all  the  fertilizing  material  wanted 
and  as  much  as  the  bushes  could  stand.  For  at  least 
12  years  this  has  been  the  practice  with  both  crops 
and,  while  no  test  rows  or  plots  have  been  reserved, 
and  the  experiment  cannot  be  termed  scientific,  it 
satisfies  the  pocket,  because  of  increased  produc¬ 
tion,  freedom  from  diseases  and  improvement  in 
quality.  In  recent  years  sheep  dressing  has  been 
taking  the  place  of  mixed  fertilizers  of  chemicals 
and  with  most  satisfactory  results  in  all  garden 
crops,  small  fruits  and  flowering  plants. 

On  a  garden  covering  something  over  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  less  than  400  lbs.  of  this  sheep  dressing 
was  this  year  used  in  hill  and  drill  and  during  the 
season  60  lbs.  of  Vigoro.  In  all  hill  culture  the 
sheep  dressing  was  liberally  used,  and  on  it  one 
teaspoon  of  Vigoro  added,  and  the  whole  mass  well 
worked  into  the  soil.  In  the  drills  the  dressing  was 
freely  scattered,  and  then  Vigoro  sufficient  to  make 
one-half  teaspoon  under  every  hill  where  a  crop 
was  to  be  grown. 

In  planting  corn  I  followed  the  experience  of 
other  years  and  dropped  one  kernel  every  nine 
inches.  When  the  corn  stood  knee  high  two  quarts 
of  Vigoro  was  scattered  along  on  one  side  of  each 
of  the  nine  rows  100  feet  long,  not  on  one  row  but 
the  nine,  and  then  the  hand  wheel  cultivator  run 
over  the  rows.  The  result  has  been  surprising  in 
that  from  the  one  seed  one  stalk  seven  feet  high, 
two  and  three  five  feet,  with  two  or  more  two  to 
three  feet,  have  given  a  surprising  growth  of  large, 
strong  stalks,  from  which  in  the  majority  of  cases 
two  full-sized  ears  have  been  taken  from  the  taller 
stalk,  and  in  some  instances  three,  while  two  more 
have  been  gathered  from  the  next  size.  At  the 
present  time,  August  23,  two,  three  and  in  some 
cases  four  ears  have  started  on  the  smaller  stalks. 
Six  ears  have  been  taken  from  the  product  of  a 
single  kernel  and  the  dense  growth  makes  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  through  between  the  rows. 

In  the  squash  patch  12  to  15-lb.  specimens  of  De¬ 
licious  were  taken  before  August  15,  the  melons 
being  exceptionally  large  and  all  vegetables  showing 
the  same  unusual  growth.  Even  the  Gladioli  re¬ 
sponded  in  the  same  manner,  the  blossoms  being 
larger  than  in  any  former  year  and  stalks  equally 


A  Farmer  Talks  to  His  Congressman 

[A  reader  who  received  from  his  Member  of 
Congress  the  customary  letter  offering  to  send  him 
bulletins  and  otherwise  fuss  over  him,  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reply,  which  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  with 
every  stroke.] 

“I  am  in  receipt  of  a  list  of  the  available  Farmers’ 
Bulletins,  with  the  notation  added  that  I  have  but 
to  check  the  ones  I  wish  and  you  will  be  glad  to  see 
that  I  receive  them  ‘without  cost.’  You  add  fur¬ 
ther  that  you  will  he  glad  to  hear  from  me  in 
regard  to  matters  of  public  interest  or  whenever 
you  can  be  of  service  to  me  or  my  friends. 

“There  are  a  number  of  these  bulletins  which  in¬ 
terest  me  and  I  am  remitting  sufficient  funds  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  for  them.  I  never 
have  asked  a  representative  for  any  and  I  never 
will.  I  do  not  believe  in  their  free  distribution,  nor 
in  their  preparation  at  the  general  expense.  The 
full  cost  of  all  this  work  should  be  borne  directly 
by  the  branch  of  agriculture  concerned,  the  same  as 
other  industries  bear  their  own  experimental  costs. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  ‘benefits’  of  it  have  not 
accrued  one  jot  to  agriculture,  hut  instead  to  the 
urban  dweller,  by  making  food  plentiful  and  cheap, 
far  below  the  actual  cost  of  production  because  of 
the  over-production  it  has  abetted. 

“The  following  remarks  are  intended  to  be  in  the 
‘public  interest :’ 

“It  was  not  our  intention  when  I,  my  wife  and 
friends  whom  I  consulted,  voted  to  send  you  to 
Congress  two  years  ago  that  you  do  us  any  ‘ser¬ 
vices.’  We  expected  that  you  act  always  according 
to  your  best  judgment  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  country  as  a  whole,  as  by  so  doing  you  will  in 
the  end  benefit  all  of  us  the  most  surely.  Solely 


Pioneering  in  Minnesota 

I  have  been  interested  in  reading  Mrs.  Eastman’s 
account  of  her  life  with  the  Indians.  It  takes  me 
back  to  the  time  I  was  a  little  girl  living  on  a 
farm  on  what  at  one  time  was  an  Indian  reserva¬ 
tion,  in  Southern  Minnesota.  My  people  went  west 
in  1863,  and  settled  on  this  reservation.  There  had 
been  a  massacre  of  the  white  people  a  short  time 
before,  and  the  Indians  were  driven  farther  west. 
There  was  still  the  fear  of  them  in  the  hearts  of 
the  white  man. 

The  Indians  were  the  least  they  had  to  fear. 
They  lived  on  the  unbroken  prairie  ,and  they  surely 
must  have  had  stout  hearts  to  endure  the  hardships 
that  came  to  the  pioneer.  I  have  heard  my  father 
tell  how  the  drought  struck  them  the  first  year,  and 
the  potatoes  were  so  small ;  a  neighbor  picked  up  a 
handful  and  counted  them  and  there  were  13  in  his 
hand.  They  ate  them,  skin  and  all,  for  they  could 
not  peel  them. 

Another  year  the  blight  struck  the  wheat  and 
shriveled  it  up,  so  it  took  two  bushels  to  weigh  as 
much  as  one.  It  seemed  as  though  they  were  being 
tried  as  by  fire.  One  year  the  hailstorm  came  just 
as  the  wheat  was  ready  to  harvest.  We  also  had 
the  plague  of  the  grasshoppers. 

I  remember  seeing  the  covered  wagons  on  their 
way  farther  west.  Many  a  time  they  have  turned 
their  cows  in  my  father’s  pasture  for  the  night,  and 
the  women  would  come  to  the  house  for  butter  and 
eggs.  We  children  were  much  excited  when  they 
came,  for  we  had  a  chance  to  see  as  it  were  people 
from  an  outside  world.  Once  in  a  while  a  few  came 
back,  bound  for  the  East  and  civilization,  but  they 
were  few  and  far  between. 

The  first  wheat  my  father  sold  he  hauled  50 
miles  with  an  ox  team,  and  was  gone  four  days. 


Golden  Bantam  corn,  one  kernel  planted  every  nine  inches,  yield  two,  three  and  four  ears  from  a  single  kernel,  with  more  forming.  Photographed  August  3,  1932 
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I  often  wonder  how  this  generation  would  stand  the 
strain  of  the  pioneer.  I  hope  they  never  will  be 
called  upon  to  know  it,  but  there  are  many  things 
in  these  hectic  times  of  far  greater  danger  to  our 
youth  than  the  fate  of  the  pioneer.  e.  o.  f. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Along  the  “Southern  Tier” 

We  traveled  some  25  miles  along  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  road  in  Broome,  Chenango  and  Otsego 
counties,  then  over  the  bridge  into  Delaware  County 
near  the  spot  where  Nathaniel  Wattles  established 
Wattles  Ferry  before  1790,  up  the  Ouleout  to  its 
source  in  Meredith,  down  again  beyond  the  divide 
to  the  Delaware  River  (West  Branch)  at  Delhi, 
and  up  the  Little  Delaware  well  towards  its  source 
in  to  Bovina.  The  Little  Delaware  joins  the  main 
stream  just  below  Delhi.  There  must  have  been 
considerable  change  in  elevation,  but  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  there  did  not  appear  to  be  very 
great  variations  in  crops  as  one  might  expect.  Prob¬ 
ably  there  is  now,  about  September  1,  some  differ¬ 
ence  in  advance  of  ripening  on  the  low  lands.  Hay¬ 
ing  is  done,  of  course,  although  I  have  known  it  to 
linger  later  than  this  some  years  for  want  of  help. 
We  did  see  at  least  two  fields  of  very  ripe  grass 
standing,  but  that  probably  will  not  be  cut.  There 
were  just  a  few  fields  of  second  cutting  being 
handled. 

Oats  are  nearly  all  cut  and  some  thrashing  is 
done  and  some  in  the  process.  We  saw  a  few  fields 
of  very  ripe  oats  standing  and  one  field  on  the  high¬ 
est  level  probably  where  they  were  cutting  with  a 
harvester  drawn  by  a  tractor.  There  are  not  many 
such  cases.  The  oat  crop  is  reported  quite  good. 
Only  a  dozen  or  so  fields  of  buckwheat  and  that  in 
blossom.  Corn  appears  to  be  coming  very  well. 
Opinion  seems  to  be  changing  somewhat  respecting 
silo  corn  with  or  without  ears  well  developed,  and 
farmers  have  not  much  more  than  half  or  two-thirds 
converted  to  heavy  ripened  ears.  Succulence  is  de¬ 
sired  and  sometimes  small  ears  are  considered  not 
valueless  to  say  the  least.  With  a  normal  season 
silo  corn  looks  to  be  all  that  is  usually  expected. 

After  leaving  Delhi  we  saw  a  little  cauliflower, 
but  not  as  much  as  in  some  years.  The  appearance 
is  very  good.  Cabbages  are  coming  well,  but  there 
is  much  time  for  them  yet.  Not  a  very  heavy  supply 
of  them  it  seemed  to  me.  The  season  has  been  good, 
hay  is  in  abundance  and  roughage  for  the  cows  in 
this  dairy  region  looks  to  be  ample.  None  grow 
much  grain  for  feeding  beyond  the  oats  used  in 
seeding.  Barley  and  oats,  sometimes  with  peas 
added,  is  a  crop  sometimes  grown,  but  not  largely 
so  in  this  section. 

The  Ouleout  Valley  has  some  quite  wide  flats  and 
it  is  small  wonder  that  Sluman  Wattles  located  here 
in  1785,  said  to  be  the  first  settler  in  what  is  now 
the  town  of  Franklin.  That  town  has  its  name  be¬ 
cause  William  Franklin,  son  of  the  famous  Ben¬ 
jamin,  onoe  owned  land  there.  William  was  a  Tory 
and  presumably  he  lost  his  claim  to  the  land.  As 
you  go  on,  the  valley  narrows  and  the  hills  put  in 
an  appearance  that  claims  attention.  So  up  the 
Little  Delaware  and  when  near  the  source  of  that 
river  the  land  is  hardly  inviting  to  one  accustomed 
to  flat  land. 

The  farm  to  which  we  were  headed  is  one  that 
lias  often  interested  me.  It  has  200  acres  and  cost 
some  years  ago  over  $4,000.  It  is  really  two  farms. 
It  is  doubtful  if  there  can  be  said  to  be  a  square 
rod  of  level  land  on  the  place.  Much  of  the  farm 
is  very  steep.  Some  of  the  pastures  are  rocky.  But 
really,  when  you  come  to  look  it  over,  it  is  remark¬ 
able  pasture  land.  No  corn  is  grown,  nor  has  there 
been  any  in  many  years,  perhaps  too  much  elevation. 
They  grow  millet  a  little  and  oats  when  seeding.  It 
is  natural  grass  land.  The  rocks  have  been  taken 
from  the  mowing  and  plow  land  mostly  and  the 
hundreds  of  rods  of  stone  wall  have  resulted.  The 
stone  wall  is  all  right  there,  too.  If  a  stranger 
from  the  flat  land  were  to  give  this  farm  attention 
he  would  call  it  almost  valueless,  I  presume. 

It  was  purchased  perhaps  70  years  ago  by  the 
father  of  the  present  owner  without  much  capital  at 
the  start.  It  was  paid  for  by  hard  work  and  close 
economy.  Four  sons  grew  up  there  and  learned  to 
work  and  to  save  their  money.  They  have  done 
well.  One  son  has  it  and  has  raised  two  daughters 
and  gave  them  good  educational  advantages.  One 
is  a  teacher  and  the  other  lives  in  the  city.  Her 
husband  has  a  steady  job,  I  think.  The  farm  is 
equipped  with  electric  lights,  water  supply  from  use 
of  the  electric  system,  refrigerator,  washer  and 
other  appliances,  and  things  are  prosperous.  Good 
health  all  along,  hard  work  liked,  a  good  soil  even 
if  hard  to  work  and  an  understanding  of  proper 
management  have  contributed.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  Chris  to  leave  that  farm.  He  knows  it 
all,  it  is  home  and  to  him  attractive.  It  would 
hardly  sell  to  any  stranger.  That  farm  is  not  to 
be  despised  but  you  would  not  choose  it.  A  good 
place  for  Chris  or  anyone  who  understands  it  and 
will  be  contented.  l. 


Chronicles  of  Cherokee  Farms 

Hoe  Cakes  and  Fixings 

Old  Aunt  Janie,  my  good  faithful  black  cook, 
made  a  hoe  cake  for  my  breakfast,  and  it  tasted 
right  good.  While  eating  it  my  thoughts  wandered 
back  about  60  years  when  as  a  boy  I  lived  in 
Chautauqua  County  and  read  “Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,” 
and  other  stories  about  the  South,  and  believed  that 
hoe  cake  is  a  variety  of  corn  bread  made  out  of 
eornmeal,  salt  and  water,  baked  on  a  hoe  in  the  hot 
ashes  and  coals  of  a  fireplace.  1  also  got  the  idea 
that  hoe  cake  was  invented  by  and  only  made  and 
eaten  by  the  Negro  plantation  hands.  I  believe 
that  most  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  the 
same  erroneous  ideas  about  hoe  cake  that  I  did  up 
to  the  time  old  xYunt  Janie  began  to  cook  for  me  10 
years  ago.  Then  I  found  out  that  I  was  wrong  in 
every  particular.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no 


such  thing  as  “hoe  cake.”  It  is  hou  cake,  and  it 
was  invented  by  the  Appalachee  Indians.  “Hou” 
was  the  Appalachee  word  for  good  health,  long  life 
and  happiness.  It  was  pronounced  “how.”  The 
Appalachees  inhabited  this  section  of  Middle  North 
Florida  way  back  yonder  when  Columbus  discovered 
America,  and  up  to  the  time  the  British,  under  Col. 
Moore,  came  down  from  South  Carolina  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Spanish  missions  and  forts,  and  drove 
their  Indian  converts  out  of  their  country. 

The  Appalachees  were  the  only  agricultural  In¬ 
dians  along  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Culf,  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande  River.  They  raised  maize  (corn), 
beans,  squash,  pumpkins  and  watermelons,  and  they 
kept  does  which  they  milked.  They  also  bred  and 
raised  turkeys.  Because  they  found  that  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  eornmeal,  water  and  salt  when  baked  was 
not  only  good  to  eat  with  their  fish,  turkey,  deer 
and  bear  meat,  but  that  it  made  them  healthy  and 
strong,  they  called  it  “hou  cake”  or  good  health 
cake.  Undoubtedly  the  other  Indian  tribes  to  the 
North,  the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  Tusearoras,  etc., 
learned  how  to  raise  corn  and  make  hou  cake  from 
the  Appalachees,  and  incorporated  hou  into  their 
dialects  so,  in  time,  hou  cake  spread  to  most  all  of 
the  Indian  tribes  that  practiced  agriculture  in  the 
eastern  part  of  America.  In  my  early  youth  I  trav¬ 
eled  through  the  West  and  visited  some  army  posts 
where  I  found  all  the  soldiers  lifted  their  glasses 
and  said,  “Here’s  how!”  I  don't  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  ever  said,  “Here’s  how,”  when  drink¬ 
ing  water.  In  fact,  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw 
them  drink  any  water,  which  makes  me  think  that 
they  probably  did  not  know  that  how  meant  good 
health,  but  had  just  adopted  an  Indian  salutation 
and  made  it  into  a  standard  toast  which  gradually 
spread  throughout  the  old  standing  army. 

Hou  or  hoe  cake  as  made  by  the  Indians  and  the 
old  plantation  slaves  was  made  of  eornmeal,  water 
and  salt,  and  baked  on  coals  and  hot  ashes,  but  I 
doubt  if  a  hoe  was  ever  used  as  a  baking  tin.  The 
Indians’  hoes  were  made  of  wood,  and  they  had  a 
shallow  dish  made  of  white  pipe  clay  in  which  they 
baked  their  hou  coke.  But  that  was  long  ago.  Prob¬ 
ably  ever  since  the  first  English  settlements  in  the 
South  soda  has  been  used  in  hou  cake  and  sour 
milk  or  vinegar  has  been  used  to  make  it  react  and 
leaven  the  loaf.  Many  people  use  soda  and  milk 
to  this  day,  but  most  southern  people  now  use  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  and  nearly  all  the  white  people  and 
many  Negroes  use  equal  parts  of  eornmeal  and 
flour,  but  the  Negroes  say,  “Eff'n  you  don't  done  got 
no  flour  that  don't  make,  no  never  mind.” 

Hou  cake  is  mighty  good  to  eat  and  also  good  for 
what  ails  you.  Moreover,  when  well  baked  it  keeps 
longer  without  molding  than  wheaten  bread.  It  is 
best  when  hot,  but  is  also  good  when  cold.  It  can 
be  easily  and  quickly  made  in  an  iron  skillet.  I 
like  it  as  well — nearly — as  the  golden  johnny  cake 
mother  used  to  make,  but  the  main  virtue  of  hou 
cake  is  that  it  is  so  much  easier  to  make  than  any 
oven  bread.  A  little  fire  goes  a  long  way  in  hot 
weather. 

While  old  Aunt  Janie  was  baking  my  hou  cake 
on  the  oil  stove  she  also  boiled  some  of  our  sugary 
and  deep  red  sweet  potatoes,  and  fried  some  side 
meat,  or  what  you  call  in  the  North  salt  pork.  She 
also  made  me  some  delicious  milk  gravy,  using  part 
of  the  salt  pork  drippings.  With  a  few  slices  of 
red-ripe  tomatoes,  which  we  have  all  the  year 
around,  and  a  couple  of  cups  of  coffee  with  heavy 
cream  skimmed  from  the  pan — not  separated — I 
had  a  right  good  breakfast.  I  wonder  how  many 
New  York  City  men  76  years  old  can  eat  a  break¬ 
fast  like  that  and  get  away  with  it?  Only  the  man 
with  a  hoe  leading  the  simple  life  can  eat  like  that. 
Statesmen  and  economists  are  puzzled  about  our 
great  surpluses  of  all  kinds  of  food.  Well,  when 
half  of  our  people  only  eat  one  of  these  breakfast 
things  that  look  like  a  little  bale  of  hay  and  don't 
taste  any  better,  or  some  other  spoon  victuals,  with 
a  couple  of  leaves  of  lettuce  cut  three  weeks  before 
in  California  and  a  cup  of  imitation  coffee  for 
breakfast  why  wouldn’t  there  be  a  surplus  of  real 
food  ? 

Well,  anyhow,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell 
farm  folks  how  to  fry  salt  pork  or  make  milk  gravy. 
But  there  are  many  fine  old  men,  born  and  raised 
on  a  farm,  now  in  the  banking  business  or  working 
as  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  never  learned 
how  their  mothers  cooked  their  breakfasts  so  long 
ago,  who  still  read  and  enjoy  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  I'll 
bet  something  pretty  a  lot  of  their  mouths  water 
when  you  mention  fried  salt  pork,  milk  gravy  and 
corn  bread.  But  there  is  an  art  in  frying  salt  pork 
and  making  milk  gravy,  and  the  corn  bread  or 
muffins  their  high-priced  chefs  make  are  poor  and 
tasteless  imitations  of  real  old-fashioned  johnny 
cake.  Moreover,  as  Shakespeare  said :  “Soft  food 
and  tender  bits  make  fat  the  ribs  but  bankrupt  quite 
the  wits.”  However,  as  even  the  good  cooks  on 
the  farms  of  New  York  know  nothing  about  hou  or 
hoe  cake,  I  will  tell  them  how  to  make  it. 

Take  one  cup  eornmeal,  one  cup  plain  flour,  one 
spoon  baking  powder  and  one-half  teaspoon  salt. 
Mix  them  pretty  well  with  a  big  spoon ;  then  add 
enough  milk  or  water  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Beat 
the  batter  until  it  bubbles  some.  Soda  and  sour 
milk  are  better  than  baking  powder.  Use  a  heavy 
iron  skillet ;  grease  it.  Heat  it  and  melt  half  a 
tablespoon  of  pure  lard  in  it,  or  a  spoon  of  the  salt- 
porlc  dripping.  Pour  in  the  batter.  Level  it.  Cover 
it  with  a  lid  and  cook  slowly  until  it  begins  to  dry 
on  top  and  the  bottom  is  well  crusted  and  a  deep 
brown.  Turn  it  over  and  brown  the  other  side. 
Serve  it  with  frietf  salt  pork,  milk  gravy  and  fried 
or  boiled  southern  red  sweet  potatoes.  If  you  have 
no  southern  sweet  potatoes,  old  Aunt  Janie  says 
that  make  no  never  mind,  you  can  use  Big  Stem 
Jerseys  or  white  potatoes.  That  makes  a  real  man- 
sized  breakfast ;  cheap,  filling  and  healthful.  But 
it  takes  a  man-sized  appetite  and  a  stomach  that 
has  not  been  spoiled  with  spoon  victuals  and  cook¬ 
ing-school  concoctions  like  some  I  see  in  various 
publications.  ciiarles  f.  leach. 


The  Siberian  Wallflower 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  wallflowers  is  the 
Siberian  wallflower  (Cheiranthus  Allion  i).  Though 
of  comparatively  recent  introduction  to  American 
gardens,  and  not  even  mentioned  in  many  popular 
gardening  books  and  catalogs,  it  is  rapidly  becoming 
popular,  especially  among  rock  gardeners.  Few 
flowers  will  attract  more  attention  in  the  foreground 
of  a  sunny  border  or  in  the  rock  garden.  The  vivid 
orange  color  of  the  blooms  is  very  conspicuous  and 
striking,  even  from  a  distance.  What  plant  en¬ 
thusiast  who  has  seen  this  brilliant  flower  in  bloom 
for  the  first  time  would  not  gladly  welcome  it  into 
his  own  garden? 

Although  its  most  brilliant  flowering  period  oc¬ 
curs  in  May  and  June,  it  will  continue  to  produce 
its  masses  of  small  four-petaled  blooms  until  frost 
if  the  seed  pods  are  not  allowed  to  mature.  Because 
of  this  profuse  blooming  many  plants  frequently 
exhaust  themselves  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
survive  the  second  Winter.  For  this  reason  this 
plant  is  best  considered  as  a  biennial.  This  wall¬ 
flower  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  as  long  as  it  is 
well  drained  and  contains  some  lime,  although  it 
produces  its  best  display  in  the  rock  garden  in  a 
light,  infertile  soil  with  full  sun.  I  have  seen  plants 
thriving  in  a  hot  dry  position  in  a  rockery  despite 
drought  conditions  that  caused  the  downfall  of 
neighboring  plants.  When  planted  in  a  fertile  moist 
soil  in  partial  shade  this  wallflower  may  grow  as 
tall  as  two  feet,  and  produce  excellent  cut  flowers 
for  use  in  mixed  bouquets. 

The  plants  are  easily  raised  from  seeds.  They 
may  self-sow  in  some  localities  if  grown  in  a 
sheltered  position.  I  remember  seeing  them  growing 
wild  along  a  roadside  from  seeds  that  escaped  from 
a  neighoring  rock  garden.  The  seeds  may  be  sown 
immediately  after  ripening  in  a  well-sheltered  bed 
or  frame  like  other  perennials.  Frequent  trans¬ 
planting  will  result  in  better  shaped  compact  plants 
that  will  be  especially  suited  for  the  rock  garden. 
The  plants  should  be  given  a  Winter  protection  after 
freezing  of  long  straw  or  salt  hay,  or  better  yet, 
wintered  over  in  a  cold  frame  like  pansies,  as  they 
are  not  of  the  hardiest.  Any  extra  plants  that  may 
be  had  after  planting  in  the  Spring  can  usually  be 
easily  disposed  of  if  potted  like  primroses  and  "sold 
when  in  bloom,  for  home  or  cemetery  decoration. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  amos  m.  kerb. 


Orchard  Seedlings 

An  extensive  national  advertising  campaign,  cov¬ 
ering  Canadian  and  Empire  fruits  and  vegetables, 
is  under  way.  The  work  will  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Canadian  Horticultural  Council.  The 
raising  of  funds  is  based  on  equal  contributions  by 
growers  or  shippers  on  the  one  hand  and  receivers 
or  jobbers  on  the  other  hand ;  to-wit,  $2  per  car  on 
carload  lots  divided  $1  each  between  the  classes  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  on 
less  than  car-lot  shipments  divided  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  $2  per  car.  Incidentally,  the  prohibi¬ 
tively  high  Canadian  duites  on  pears  have  appar¬ 
ently  caused  the  Pacific  Coast  pear-growers  of  this 
country  some  bad  moments.  Canada  was  one  of 
their  best  customers  and  the  total  loss  of  that  mar¬ 
ket  hurts. 

“Below  U.  S.  Standard,  Low  Quality  but  Not  Il¬ 
legal.”  These  words  appearing  on  certain  canned 
goods  within  recent  months  have  puzzled  many 
housewives,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  officials  explain  that  this  statement  is 
placed  on  certain  canned  good  for  the  protection  of 
consumers  against  paying  a  choice  grade  price  for 
a  low,  off -grade  product.  The  label  must  be  car¬ 
ried  on  all  canned  goods  which  fail  to  meet  the  U. 
S.  Standards  for  quality  and  yet  fill  the  pure-focal 
requirements  of  the  Fderal  government.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  contents  are  not,  in  some  cases, 
about  as  good  for  the  usual  consumer  as  the  higher 
grade,  since  the  wholesomeness  of  the  product  must 
be  maintained  in  all  the  grades. 

A  bulletin  on  comparison  of  methods  of  making 
spray  applications  has  been  issued  by  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The  summary, 
which  also  gives  a  good  idea  of  what  the  various 
methods  were,  is  here  given  in  full :  Good  commer¬ 
cial  control  of  j  tests  can  be  obtained  by  any  of  the 
commonly-employed  methods  of  making  spray  ap¬ 
plications,  if  reasonable  care  is  taken  to  effect 
thorough  and  timely  coverage.  With  one  man  op¬ 
erating  from  the  top  of  the  sprayer  tank,  there  is 
a  considerable  saving  in  time  and  materials,  as 
compared  with  two  men  working  together  (from  the 
ground).  As  operating  pressures  are  increased  from 
200  to  500  lbs.  there  is  naturally  a  relatively  greater 
use  of  the  fine  adjustment  of  the  gun.  The  time 
required  thoroughly  to  cover  the  tree  decreases 
somewhat.  With  increases  in  pressure  up  to  500 
lbs.,  there  was  a  tendency  to  apply  more  spray  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  tree  but  as  the  pressure  was  increased 
above  that  point  there  was  a  tendency  to  use  less. 
The  advantages  accruing  from  the  use  of  very  high 
pressures,  above  400  or  500  lbs.,  do  not  offset  their 
disadvantages.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration 
a  range  of  300  to  400  lbs.  appears  to  be  most  satis¬ 
factory.  Heavily  pruned  trees  require  slightly  less 
spray  material  than  lightly  pruned  or  unpruned 
trees  but,  with  modern  spraying  equipment  operated 
at  usual  pressures  good  coverage  is  obtained  more 
or  less  regardless  of  the  amount  of  thinning  out  of 
the  top,  and  pest  control  is  not  materially  promoted 
by  such  pruning.  No  significant  differences  in  pest 
control  or  spray  injury  were  found  between  blocks 
sprayed  during  the  day  and  those  sprayed  at  night. 
Resort  to  night  spraying  at  critical  times  or  to 
enable  a  more  timely  application  is  therefore  recom¬ 
mended.  Dusting  was  found  to  be  between  two  and 
three  times  as  rapid  as  spraying  and  in  the  tests 
here  reported  gave  control  of  pests  essentially  the 
same  as  those  obtained  by  spraying.  However,  the 
cost  was  somewhat  less,  due  to  the  higher  cost  of 
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the  dust  materials  being  offset  by  one- 
fourth  less  labor.  It  was  found  that 
where  the  water  supply  was  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  the  orchard  the  rate 
of  coverage  could  be  nearly  doubled  by 
providing  a  supply  tank  to  haul  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Furthermore,  this  was  accompanied 
by  a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  application  per  tree. 

How  much  nitrogen  is  added  to  the 
soil  each  year  by  rainfall?  A  Geneva 
bulletin  reports  that  an  average  of  9 
lbs.  of  fixed  nitrogen  per  acre  per  year 
was  found  in  the  annual  rainfall  at  that 
Station.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  about 
f>0  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Most  of  the 

9  lbs.  of  nitrogen  was  in  the  ammonia 
form.  As  the  bulletin  states,  this  source 
of  soil  nitrogen,  from  rainfall,  is  com¬ 
paratively  unimportant  compared  with 
the  amounts  which  are  added  in  the  form 
of  manure  and  fertilizers  and  with  that 
fixed  by  soil  organisms.  As  for  one 
other  mineral,  over  41  lbs.  of  sulphur  per 
acre  per  year  have  been  found  in  the 
Geneva  precipitation ;  this  is  a  sufficient¬ 
ly  large  amouftt  to  be  quite  important  to 
the  soils.  The  sulphur  is  more  uniform 
from  year  to  year  than  the  nitrogen.  To 
supply  the  amount  of  sulphur  brought 
to  the  soil  at  Geneva  in  precipitation 
each  year  would  require  an  annual  ap¬ 
plication  of  170  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  of  375  lbs.  of  14  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate.  These  constituents,  as  well 
as  others  present  in  the  rainfall,  vary 
widely  from  year  to  year,  and  these 
amounts  bear  very  little  relation  to  the 
amount  of  rainfall. 

Last  season  two  or  three  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  cold-storage  plants  in  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley  reduced  the  rates  on  apples 

10  per  cent  or  rebated  the  grower  that 

amount  this  Spring.  This  season  a 
number  of  the  storages  throughout  the 
States  are  making  similar  reductions.  In 
addition  one  or  two  storages  are  passing 
on  to  the  grower  the  lower  labor  cost  by 
reducing  their  charges  for  “working-’  ap¬ 
ples  out  of  storage.  R.  H.  sudds. 

Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

Late  Summer  is  the  season  of  abun¬ 
dance  on  the  farm  as  proved  by  the  back 
porch  here  on  Long  Acres.  We  fruit  men 
use  many  four-quart  and  12-quart  bas¬ 
kets  to  pack  fruit  in,  so  that  accounts 
for  the  use  of  these  baskets  when  bring¬ 
ing  things  up  from  field  and  garden. 
Cool,  fresh  tomatoes,  crisp  cucumbers, 
sweet  corn,  snap  beans,  shell  beans, 
plums,  apples,  pears,  peaches  and  pota¬ 
toes,  all  there  at  one  time  in  various 
baskets,  while  the  old  hens  lay  big 
eggs  and  young  roosters  speak  of  fried 
chicken. 

When  you  get  right  down  to  fundamen¬ 
tals,  enough  to  eat  and  enough  to  wear 
is  about  all  the  millionaire  gets  out  of 
his  millions  but  he  lacks  the  robust  ap¬ 
petite  to  enjoy  good  eating.  Baby  takes 
after  her  dad  in  tanning  a  chocolate 
brown  during  Summer  so  she  is  brown  as 
a  berry  which  denotes  vigorous  health. 
No  wonder  she  sits  at  the  table  long 
after  we  leave  gnawing  contentedly  at 
corn  on  the  ear.  For  my  part,  succo¬ 
tash  just  hits  the  spot  while  golden 
muskmelon  makes  fine  dessert. 

I  wonder  sometimes  what  we  did  be- 
fore  we  had  the  big  market  at  Benton 
Harbor.  It  is  nothing  unusual  to  have 
,30,000  packages  of  produce  cross  the 
market  in  one  day  while  it  is  estimated 
that  an  average  of  72  carloads  a  day 
make  up  the  sales,  and  that  is  some  food 
if  you  ask  me.  In  one  way  it  is  a  small 
amount,  when  we  consider  the  millions 
to  be  fed  in  nearby  cities,  but  either 
there  is  over-production  or  under-con¬ 
sumption,  for  demand  does  not  equal 
supply  and  the  prices  drop  very  low. 
Twelve-quart  baskets  cost  us  six  cents 
each.  Tomatoes  packed  in  these  baskets 
must  be  sorted  closely,  wiped  clean  and 
packed  nicely,  yet  the  baskets  sell  from 
eight  to  14  cents  each  on  the  market. 
Evidently  the  stock  is  produced  at  a 
loss,  as  it  takes  a  number  of  paid  pick¬ 
ers  and  packers  on  the  tomato  farms. 
Even  canners  get  finicky  and  throw  out 
about  half  for  cracks  or  scald.  Best  ap¬ 
ples,  graded  and  packed  in  bushels,  sell 
for  from  25  to  40  cents  a  bushel  on  the 
market ;  pears  from  40  to  65  cents  a 
bushel;  plums,  75  to  90  cents  a  bushel; 
peaches,  50  to  75  cents  a  bushel,  and 
those  prices  leave  little  for  the  grower 
after  he  has  paid  his  spray  bill,  hired 
help  and  package  bill. 

Here  though  is  some  more  cheerful 
news.  We  have  in  prospect  a  fine  corn 
crop  with  the  ears  made  now  and  wait¬ 
ing  oidy  hardening.  Hay  is  so  abundant 
that  some  liay-growers  did  not  cut  Al¬ 
falfa  the  second  time,  because  there  was 
no  sale  and  the  barns  were  stuffed.  Oats 
were  a  big  crop  ;  wheat  turned  out  well 
and  the  ground  is  in  fine  shape  for  fit¬ 
ting  wheat  ground.  Grapes  promise  a  big- 
crop  with  Champion  ripening  now.  The 
politicians  are  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  you  can't  fool  all  the  people  all  the 
time;  milk  strikes  in  Iowa  and  farmers’ 
holiday  movements  all  over  the  Middle 
West  prove  that  farmers  are  wide  awake 
to  the  power  of  organized  resistance,  so 
things  are  looking  up  for  agriculture 
along  with  better  business. 

That  farmers’  holiday  movement  is 
something  new  but  it  ought  to  work  in 
crops  which  may  be  held  like  grain,  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry,  although  not  work¬ 
able  in  fruit  and  perishable  vegetables. 
The  scheme  is  for  each  farmer  to  agree 
not  to  market  anything  for  a  month,  in 
other  words,  take  a  month’s  holiday  from 
selling  any  produce.  The  movement  is 
spreading,  with  the  city  press  condemn¬ 
ing  it,  but  the  farmers  chuckling  over  the 
best  idea  they  have  had  for  years. 


There  is  no  law  which  compels  a 
farmer  to  sell  his  grain  and  cattle  until 
he  is  ready,  so  this  may  be  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  selling  at  enough  to 
bring  in  cost  of  production  at  least.  It 
will  work  with  the  potato  men,  the  sheep 
men,  the  cotton  and  tobacco  men,  as  well 
as  the  grain  and  cattle  men,  but  will  not 
work  with  fruit  and  truck-grower.  I  am 
not  specially  advocating  the  movement, 
but  explaining  it  to  readers  in  the  East 
who  may  not  understand  this  Middle 
West  movement.  We  all  know  that 
farmers  have  been  selling  far  below  cost 
of  production  and  we  all  know  that  there 
must  be  a  change. 

Last  Spring  I  sowed  a  mixture  of  Su¬ 
dan  grass,  Soy  beans  and  shelled  corn  oq 
a  small  piece  of  rather  poor  soil.  Now 
we  go  back  with  scythe  and  small  wagon 
every  other  day  and  get  a  load  of  that 
juicy  mixture  for  the  cows,  as  the  pas¬ 
ture  is  in  its  usual  state  of  poor  eating 
in  late  Summer.  I  drilled  corn  in  rows 
which  were  cultivated  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  but  find  that  my  broadcast  mixture 
furnishes  plenty  of  feed,  so  will  have  the 
drilled  corn  for  fodder  latex'.  Getting 
along  on  the  farm  seems  to  consist  as 
much  in  cutting  expenses  as  in  selling- 
produce. 

This  has  been  a  great  year  for  bugs 
of  all  kinds,  worms  eat  the  sweet  corn, 
hoppers  are  thick  on  grape  foliage,  big 
green  worms  are  on  the  trees,  flies  have 
been  unusually  bad,  apples  have  suffered 
more  than  usual  from  worms  while  grass¬ 
hoppers  have  been  a  menace  here  in 
Michigan  for  the  first  time  in  years.  It 
is  quite  noticeable,  however,  that  in 
spite  of  complaints  and  groans,  big  crops 
have  been  produced  which  confirms  my 
growing  belief  that  the  world  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  the  dogs  as  long  as  the  sun  con¬ 
tinues  to  shine.  L.  B.  reber. 

Beri’ien  Co.,  Mich. 

New  Jersey  Horticultural 
Tour 

The  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural 
Society  Orchard  Tour  takes  place  Sept. 
13-15.  The  first  day  will  be  spent  in 
Northern  New  Jersey,  and  the  second 
and  third  in  the  Hudson  Valley  sections 
between  Newburgh  and  Kinderhook. 

The  places  visited  will  include  : 

Marlatffs  Port  Murray  Fruit  Farm,  45 
acres.  Main  varieties,  Stayman  and 
Delicious.  Sod  mulch  system  of  orchard 
culture.  Trees  from  three  to  30  yeai's 
old,  grown  in  sod  without  fertilization  or 
cultivation.  Cider  press,  filtration  and 
bottling  equipment.  Cold  storage,  4,000 
bushel  capacity ;  common  storage  16,000 
bushel  capacity. 

Inslee  Brothers’  Windy  Brow  Orchard, 
near  Newton,  100  acres.  Main  varieties: 
Iiome,  Stayman,  McIntosh,  It.  I.  Green¬ 
ing  and  Delicious.  Should  be  picking 
McIntosh  on  Sept.  13.  Orchards  seeded 
to  Sweet  clover. 

Walter  R.  and  Lula  E.  Clarke  or¬ 
chards  at  Milton.  Two  farms  with  total 
of  100  acres  of  orchard.  McIntosh, 
Jonathan,  It.  I.  Greening,  Baldwin  and 
Wealthy.  Fifty  acres  McIntosh  in  sod, 
20  years ;  4,000  barrel  cold  storage. 

Myron  S.  Hazen  Orchaixls,  Milton,  N. 
Y.  Sixty-five  acres  of  apples,  peaches 
and  pears.  Exceptionally  fine  orchard 
and  crop  of  Delicious. 

Spraying  experiments  in  the  Clarke 
Orchards  at  Highland.  Nicotine  Tan- 
nate,  Flotation  Sulphur,  New  Jersey 
Dry  Mix,  Kolofog,  dry  lime-sulpliur  and 
concentrated  lime-sulphur  are  being  com¬ 
pared  in  a  16-year-old  block  of  Baldwin 
in  sod. 

Through  the  Germantown  fruit  sec¬ 
tion,  crossing  bridge  from  Highland  to 
Poughkeepsie. 

Richard  Meyer  Orchards,  Hudson,  N. 
Y.  Forty  acres  of  apples,  pears,  cher¬ 
ries  and  grapes  on  Mt.  Merino,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  Hudson  River. 

Paul  Judson  Orchards  at  Kinderhook. 
Seventy-five  acres  bearing  apples,  mostly 
McIntosh,  and  75  acres  non-bearing  trees. 
Power  sprayer  equipped  with  two  booms 
each  having  12  nozzles  will  be  dem¬ 
onstrated. 

Lawrence  Howard  Orchai'ds  at  Kin¬ 
derhook.  One  hundred  acres.  Main  va¬ 
rieties  :  McIntosh  and  Greenings. 

Henry  Mills  Orchards,  Kinderhook, 
150  aci-es.  Power  sprayer  with  700-gal¬ 
lon  tank  equipped  with  spray  boom  with 
22  nozzles  capable  of  applying  7,000  gal¬ 
lons  of  spx-ay  daily  with  two  men,  will 
be  demonstrated. 

II.  M.  Brown  Orchards,  Monsey,  100 
acres  in  apples,  mainly  Rome,  McIntosh, 
Wealthy  and  Baldwin.  Sulphur-lead 
dust  used  exclusively  for  fungus  and  in¬ 
sect  control. 

The  society’s  seci'etary  is  Arthur  J. 
Farley,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Remarkable  Tomatoes 

I  just  brought  in  a  cluster  of  tomatoes, 
seven  of  them,  all  well  ripened  on  the 
vine,  weighing  6%  lbs.  The  biggest, 
weighed  separately,  pulled  down  the 
scale  to  1  lb.  5  ozs. 

Everyone  who  has  seen  these  tomatoes, 
either  picked  or  on  the  vine,  has  mar¬ 
veled  about  them.  They  are  almost 
round,  smooth,  deep  red,  of  the  beefsteak 
variety,  with  a  delicious  sweet  flavor. 
They  have  very  few  seeds  in  them,  and 
the  skin  is  firm  but  easily  removed. 

I  do  not  know  what  name  to  give  them. 
They  are  a  cx*oss  of  the  Ponderosa  and 
some  variety  obtained  from  government 
seed,  some  14  years  ago.  Since  then  I 
have  carefully  selected  the  seed,  every 
yeai*,  for  vigor  of  plant,  bearing  capacity, 
and  uniformity  of  fruit,  with  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  tomatoes  weighing  about  %  lb. 
apiece. 


To  obtain  early  ripened  tomatoes  I 
pinch  all  side  shoots  below  the  first 
blossom ;  this  gives  me  ripe  tomatoes 
sometimes  at  the  end  of  July.  After  the 
first  blossom  has  been  given  this  prefcr- 
ence  I  let  the  vines  grow  to  two  or 
three  branches,  training  them  on  stakes 
1x2  inches  by  six  feet  high  (ordinary 
furring  strips)  set  in  squares,  and  tied 
together  at  the  top  in  the  shape  of  te¬ 
pees.  This  insures  the  stability  of  the 
wooden  supports,  and  prevents  inclement 
weather  from  blowing  down  the  tomato 
vines.  It  gives  the  sun  plenty  of  play 
among  the  ripening  fruit,  and  allows 
cultivation  between  the  rows  of  “tepees.” 
I  pick  as  high  as  20  lbs.  of  ripe  tomatoes 
to  one  vine,  and  have  plenty  of  green 
ones  for  pickles  before  the  first  frost. 

This  year’s  prevailing  alternaria 
(black  rot)  threatened  to  destroy  14 
years  of  diligent  selection  but,  after 
watching  the  plants  anxiously  for  weeks, 
I  find  a  few  vines  free  from  the  disease, 
and  I  shall  take  the  fruit  from  these 
vines  for  next  year’s  seed.  If  next  year’s 
crop  proves  to  be  free  from  alternaria,  I 
may  have  a  disease-resistant  (from  al- 
ternaria)  tomato,  which  will  be  worth 
the  time  spent  this  Summer  in  the  se¬ 
lection.  F.  D.  G. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Ohio  Orchard  Day 

Fifteen  hundred  fruit-growers  from 
Ohio  and  adjacent  States  were  present  at 
the  tenth  annual  Orchard  Day  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  August  19. 
The  program  for  the  day  was  divided 
into  two  sections,  first  a  tour  of  the  or¬ 
chards  and  plantings  which  required 
about  two  hours ;  and,  second,  a  short 
speaking  program. 

On  the  tour  through  the  orchards  the 
route  led  past  some  of  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  horticultural  work  of  the  Station. 
Several  stops  were  made  during  the  tour 
where  subjects  of  interest  were  discussed 
by  Station  and  college  specialists.  Dr. 
F.  S.  Howlett  discussed  apple  thinning 
and  nutritional  factors  of  fruit  setting. 
.T.  S.  Shoemaker  described  some  of  the 
experimental  work  with  stone  fruit  and 
small  fruit,  discussing  at  some  length 
peach  thinning  and  variety  and  fertility 
work  with  raspberry  and  strawberry. 

Apple  scab  is  quite  prevalent  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  the  State,  as  is  also 
codling  moth.  Probably  there  was  as 
much  interest  in  the  discussion  of  various 
phases  of  spraying,  especially  the  proper 
timing  of  sprays,  as  any  one  subject  dis¬ 
cussed.  Four  of  the  Station  specialists 
discussed  various  features  of  spraying. 
C.  W.  Ellenwood  described  the  various 
spray  plots  in  the  Station  orchards.  Dr. 
H.  C.  Young  discussed  apple  scab,  with 
special  emphasis  on  timing  the  sprays  in 
relation  to  the  discharge  of  scab  spores 
and  rainfall.  He  stated  that  much  of  the 
scab  infection  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  occurred  during  the  bloom.  Or¬ 
chai'ds  that  were  thoroughly  sprayed  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  pink  and  where  the  petal 
fall  spray  was  made  promptly  have  clean¬ 
er  fruit  than  those  where  these  sprays 
were  not  timed  right.  C.  R.  Outright 
told  of  the  newer  developments  in  cod¬ 
ling  moth  control,  such  as  moth  traps, 
chemically  treated  bands  and  oil  sprays. 
F.  H.  Ballou  told  of  his  experience  with 
a  stationary  spray  outfit  in  a  hilly  or- 
chard  as  contrasted  with  portable  spray¬ 
ers  and  dusters. 

Some  work  that  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  this  year  was  a  study  re¬ 
cently  started  by  the  Station  on  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  root  system  of  fruit  trees 
on  different  soils  and  under  varying  cul¬ 
tural  treatments.  It  has  already  been 
determined  that  many  of  the  feeding 
roots  originate  nearer  the  trunk  of  ma¬ 
ture  trees  than  was  supposed  and  also 
that  these  small  roots  extend  deeper  into 
some  soils  than  was  at  first  thought  pos¬ 
sible.  This  work  was  discussed  by  Dr. 
Bradfield  of  the  Soils  Department  of  the 
College. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Gourley,  chief  horticulturist 
at  the  Station  and  College,  had  for  his 
subject  in  the  ox'chard  soil  management. 
He  showed  to  the  growers  trees  growing 
under  different  soil  treatments  and  un¬ 
der  various  fertilizer  treatments.  Trees 
in  the  mulched  area  had  withstood 
drought  conditions  better  than  those  un¬ 
der  cover  ci'ops.  Trees  whei'e  nitrogen 
fertilizer  had  been  applied  in  October 
seemed  to  be  equal  to  adjacent  trees  fer¬ 
tilized  in  the  Spring.  Prof.  Gourley  has 
under  his  dii'ection  the  rather  comprehen¬ 
sive  fertilizer  experimental  orchards.  In 
one  of  these  oi-chards  cyanamid  is  used 
as  the  base  treatment,  in  another  nitrate 
of  soda.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  also 
used  extensively. 

D.  C.  Comin,  of  the  Station  staff,  who 
is  working  on  fruit  and  vegetable  storage 
investigational  studies  had  an  interesting 
exhibit  on  storage  construction,  as  well 
as  instruments  used  in  stoi-age  manage¬ 
ment.  During  the  day  groups  of  several 
hundred  each  were  shown  through  the 
flower  gardens  and  potato  plots.  The 
Station  orchards  were  bearing  good  crops 
except  the  plum  orchard  which  failed  to 
bloom  as  heavily  as  the  other  fruits. 

During  the  afternoon  a  short  speaking 
program  was  held  in  a  tent.  The  cen¬ 
tral  theme  of  the  speaking  was  along  the 
line  of  economics.  Prof.  C.  R.  Arnold, 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  discussed 
the  outlook  of  the  fruit-grower.  On  the 
whole  he  felt  conditions  were  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago. 
Other  speakers  were,  H.  W.  Nisonger, 
also  of  tbe  College  and  Dr.  J.  II.  Gourley. 

As  a  special  feature  of  Orchard  Day 
this  year  there  was  held  a  Junior  Or¬ 
chard  Day  especially  for  vocational  high- 
scbool  students,  patterned  after  the  regu¬ 
lar  Orchard  Day  program.  Two  contests 


were  also  arranged  for  the  boys.  One 
of  them  was  an  identification  of  20  kinds 
of  foliage  of  horticultural  crops  and  a 
second  contest  in  identifying  14  varieties 
of  apples.  Suitable  prizes  such  as  small 
fruit-picking  ladders,  etc.,  were  awarded. 

Trade  exhibits,  especially  package  and 
ladder  exhibits,  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention. 

Although  this  was  the  tenth  consecu¬ 
tive  Orchard  Day  and  the  occasion  can 
no  longer  be  classed  as  a  “novelty”  day 
the  attendance  was  fully  as  great  as  ever 
before.  An  inquiry  revealed  that  about 
one-third  of  those  present  were  making 
their  first  visit  to  the  Station. 

C.  W.  ELLENWOOD. 


Clearing  Out  Peach  Disease 

Now  is  the  time  for  peach-growers  to 
locate  and  mark  for  removal  trees  in¬ 
fected  with  “yellows”  and  “little  peach,” 
two  contagious  diseases  prevalent  in 
New  Jersey  and  are  the  cause  of  much 
truit  small  in  size  and  bitter  in  taste.  A. 
J.  Farley,  extension  service  horticul¬ 
turist,  says  the  only  way  to  check  the 
spread  of  these  two  diseases  is  to  pull 
out  and  burn  all  infected  trees  as  soon 
as  the  first  symptoms  of  either  disease 
are  noted.  The  best  time  to  detect  af¬ 
fected  tiees  is  just  before  the  fruit  rip¬ 
ens  on  normal,  healthy  trees  of  the  same 
variety  and  age,  in  the  same  orchard. 
Irees  with  curled,  dwarfed  or  yellow 
leaves  should  be  viewed  with  suspicion 
particularly  if  the  foliage  on  adjoining 
trees  is  vigorous  and  green.  Unless  bor¬ 
ers,  root  injury,  dry  weather,  or  an  ad¬ 
verse  soil  condition  is  responsible  for  the 
unhealthy  appearance  of  a  peach  tree  it 
should  be  marked  for  removal.  Fruit  of 
trees  infected  with  “little  peach”  never 
reaches  normal  size  and  it  l’ipens  several 
days  later  than  fruit  of  the  same  variety 
Oil  healthy.trees.  Fruit  of  trees  infected 
with  yellows  usually  ripens  earlier  than 
the  fruit  of  healthy  trees  and  it  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  bitter.  It  is  not  essential 
that  growers  be  able  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  these  two  diseases,  since  removal 
of  the  trees  is  recommended  as  the  con¬ 
trol  for  both  diseases. 
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DIBBLE’S  WHEAT  AND  RYE 


HONOR — the  Best  White  Wheat. 

FORWARD — the  Best  Red  Wheat 
Thoroughly  recleaned  and  graded. 
Today’s  Prices  $1.00  Per  Bushel 
Good  Winter  Wheat  for  Flour  or  Feed, 

70c  Per  Bushel  or  $20.00  Per  Ton. 
DIBBLE’S  ROSEN  RYE  75c  per  bushel. 
RYE  for  Cover  Crop  One  Cent  a  Pound. 
Hardy  Alfalfa  and  Clovers, 

D.  B.  Brand  Timothy  99.60%  Pure  at 
$2.00  Per  Bushel- 

Price  List  —  Samples  FREE. 
Address:  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Honeoye  Falls,  New  York,  Box  B. 


2  Giant  DarwinTulips^" 


EST 
LBS 

Favorite  varieties;  many  gorgeous  colors; 
directions  to  plant  now.  Order  today  J 
Write  for  Vicks  Bulb  Book  Jr ee. 

JAMES  VICK 

421  Pleasant  St.«  Rochester,  N.  Y.  POSTPAID 


ICKS 


t 


THE  E.  H.  BURSON  NURSERY.  Clifton,  N.  Y, 

OFFERS—  Corsican,  Premier  Strawberry  Plants,  at 
$1.75  Mastodon  at  $2.00  per  100  postpaid— quick  ship¬ 
ment.  Evergreens,  Bulbs  and  general  line  nursery 
stock  at  lowest  prices  known.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


Plant  W  60  Blue  Spruce  4  to  6  in.,  $2.50;  20  Peonies 
W  $2.00;  25  Iris,  $1.00.  Include  20c  postage 
NOW  •  and  insurance.  CASSEL  NURSERY, Mantua. O. 


10 


MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES— 4-6  ft.,  $125, 
$10.00  per  100.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES,  Ine..  Dantville.  H.  Y. 


Peony  Values  j" 


in  our  new  List.  Be  sure  and  get 
E.  N.  TILTON.  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


BOXWOOD— Western  N.  Y.  hardy,  2  yr.,  heavy,  rooted, 
$5.00  per  100.  TIi.  F.  Van  der  Meulen  -  Dunkirk,  N.  1  • 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  40  ft.,  23c  per  ft.  Freight  prepaid. 

A.  L.  FERRIS,  MFR.  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  V. 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
September  17.  In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

MILK 

September:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone.  $1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  8Gc;  Class  2B.  $1.06;  Class  3,  95c. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.59;  Class  2, 
$1:  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  22c;  extras.  92  score, 
20%c;  firsts,  87  to  91  score,  17  to  2014c;  ladles, 
14  to  16c;  packing  stock.  11  to  13c;  sweet 
fancy  23%c:  extras,  22%e;  firsts,  17  to  21%c; 
renovated,  17c;  centralized,  19%c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  30%e;  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings,  25  to  28c;  standard,  22  to  24c;  near¬ 
by  under  grades,  17  to  21c;  browns,  special 
pack,  28c;  standards,  2014  to  21c;  mixed  col¬ 
ors.  special  pack,  23  to  24c;  standard,  1814  to 
-014c;  rehandled  receipts,  18c;  mediums,  13  to 
16c:  Pacific  Coast,  fresh,  specials,  2914c; 
standards,  2314  to  2514c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  100  lbs..  $8;  bulls,  $3.50;  cows,  $3.50; 
calves,  best.  $8.50;  common  to  good,  $4.50  to 
$6;  sheep,  $3;  lambs,  $7;  hogs,  $5. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  9c;  good  to  choice,  6 
to  8c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  he  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weight  214  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds.  114  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  17c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
20c:  small  breeds,  best,  18c;  roosters,  12c; 
ducks.  19c;  geese,  13c;  rabbits,  lb.,  12c. 

Receivers  of  rabbits  receive  many  inquiries 
about  the  business,  and  request  that  postage 
be  sent  for  replies. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  26c:  fair  to  good,  18  to 
23c:  roosters,  13c;  fowls,  20c;  ducks,  15c;  tur¬ 
keys,  Western,  young  toms,  27  to  28c;  young 
hens,  29  to  31c;  young,  poor,  20  to  25c;  old 
toms,  10  to  13c;  old  hens,  14  to  18c;  squabs, 
lb.,  ungraded,  25c;  graded,  30c;  dark,  doz.,  $2; 
culls,  $1.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples. — New,  En.  and  Sn.,  bskts.,  25c  to 
$1.25.  Raspberries,  Jersey,  pt.,  3  to  10c. 
Grapes,  En.  and  Sn.,  12-qt.  bskt..  15  to  35c.; 
12-bskt.  carton,  $1.50  to  $1.75:  En.  and  Sn., 
gift  crt.,  40  to  60c.  Blackberries,  Jersey,  qt., 
7  to  12c.  Huckleberries,  Del.,  Md.  and  Pa., 
<lt..  5  to  13c;  Me.,  qt..  10  to  18c.  Cantaloupes, 
Del.  and  Md.,  crate,  35c  to  $1.25;  Jersey,  crate, 
40  to  85c;  bskt.,  30  to  65c.  Peaches.  Jersey, 
mixed  varieties,  crate  or  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.75; 
Jersey,  %-bu.  bskt.,  30  to  75c:  Jersey,  Hales, 
crate.  $1  to  $1.75;  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  %-bu.  bskt., 
50c  to  $1;  N.  Y.,  up-river,  bu.  bskt.,  60c  to 
$1.63:  crate,  60c  to  $1.50;  %-bu.  bskt.,  30  to 
75c;  I’a.,  mixed  varieties,  crate,  75c  to  $1.75; 
bu.  bskt.,  65c  to  $1.75;  Pa.,  Hales,  crate,  $1.25 
to  $1.75:  bu.  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  Del.  and 
Md..  Hales,  bu.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.75.  Pears,  En., 
Clapps,  bu.  bskt..  40c  to  $1;  Bartletts,  bu. 
bskt..  40c  to  $1;  En.  and  Sn.,  Seckel,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.50;  %  bu..  35  to  75c.  Watermelons, 

street  sales,  Jersey  and  Md.,  mixed  varieties, 
each,  15  to  25c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  State,  bskt.,  25c  to  $1.50;  Jersey, 
bskt.,  25c  to  $1.25.  Beets,  nearby,  bskt.,  30  to 
50c.  Brussels  sprouts,  Catskill,  qt.,  10  to  20c; 
L.  I.,  qt.,  10  to  20c.  Cabbage,  State,  bag,  50 
to  80c;  in  bulk,  ton,  $12  to  $15;  nearby,  white, 
bskt.,  25  to  40c.  Carrots,  State,  50-lb.  bag,  40 
to  65c;  L.  I.,  100  belts,  $1  to  $1.60.  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Catskill,  crate,  30c  to  $2;  Conn.,  crate, 
50c  to  $1.25.  Corn,  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  white, 
bskt.,  25  to  75c;  bag,  35c  to  $1.25;  Jersey, 
yel..  bskt.  or  crate,  25  to  75c;  bag,  35c  to 
$1.25;  L.  I.,  white,  100  ears.  50c  to  $1.50;  L. 
I.,  yellow,  100  ears,  50c  to  $1.50.  Cucumbers, 
Jersey,  bskt.,  35c  to  $1.13;  L.  I.,  bskt.,  50c  to 
$1.25:  State,  bskt.,  40c  to  $2.  Eggplants,  Jer¬ 
sey.  bskt.,  25  to  65c.  Fava  beans,  State,  bskt., 
$1.13  to  $1.25.  Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl., 
$12  to  $15.  Lettuce,  State,  crate,  15  to  75c. 
Lima  beans,  En.  Shore,  bskt.,  35c  to  $1;  Jersey, 
bskt..  50c  to  $1.25;  L.  I.,  bag,  50c  to  $1;  bskt., 
40c  to  $1.25;  Mass,  and  Conn.,  box.  60c  to  $1. 
Okra,  Jersey,  handle  bskt.,  20  to  50c.  Onions, 
Wn.  N.  Y.,  yel..  50-lb.  bag,  40  to  60c;  Orange 
Co.,  white,  50  lbs.,  50c  to  $1.35;  red.  100-lb. 
bag,  85c  to  $1;  50  lbs.,  50  to  55c;  yellow,  50 
lbs.,  40  to  55c;  Mass.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag.  50  to 
60c:  Mich.,  vel.,  50-lb.  bag,  50  to  60c.  Parsley, 
Jersey,  bskt.,  50  to  75c.  Peas,  Colo.,  bskt., 
$1.25  to  $2;  State,  bskt.,  50c  to  $1;  Idaho, 
bskt.,  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Peppers,  Jersey,  bskt., 
15  to  50e.  Radishes,  L.  I.,  100  belis.,  $1.50  to 
$3.  Spinach,  nearby,  bskt.,  25  to  75c.  Squash, 
nearby,  bskt.,  20  to  60c;  marrow,  bbl.,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Tomatoes.  Jersey,  20-qt.  crate,  10  to 
40c;  Jersey,  6-till  carrier,  25  to  75c;  Jersey, 
handle  bskt.,  10  to  30c;  Jersey,  egg  or  plum 
crate  or  bskt.,  20  to  50c;  Upper  Jersey,  crate, 
10  to  40c;  up-river,  carrier.  35c  to  $1;  lug,  20 
to  60c;  handle  bskt..  10  to  35c;  State,  6-till  car¬ 
rier,  25c  to  $1:  State  and  Jersey,  lug,  30  to 
C5e;  bu.  bskt.,  30  to  75c;  Conn.,  %-bu.  box,  20 
to  40c:  repacked  crate.  75c  to  $1.25:  carton, 
$1.  Watercress,  100  bchs.,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

POTATOES 

Jersey,  100-lb.  bag,  SO  to  90c;  150-lb.  bag, 
$1  to  $1.35:  L.  I.,  150  lbs.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  100 
lbs. ,  90c  to  $1;  bulk,  180  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 
Sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bskt.,  30  to  60c;  bbl.,  $1 
to  $1.50;  N.  C.,  bbl.,  $1.25;  Del.  and  Md.,  bskt. 
•or  bag,  40  to  75c:  Jersey,  bskt.,  65c  to  $1. 
Yams,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.50. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  72%c;  corn.  No.  2  yel¬ 
low,  4714c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  2914c;  rye,  No. 
2  western,  5114  c. 

FEED 

City  bran,  $18.35;  middlings,  $18.85;  red- 
dog.  $24.85;  hominy  feed,  $17.50;  cottonseed 
meal,  $28.10. 

HAY 

No.  1.  $17;  No.  2,  $15;  No.  3,  $14;  clover 
mixed,  $14;  Alfalfa,  $19. 

Retail  Prices  at  N.  Y.  Public 
Markets 

(Quotations  are  by  pound  unless  otherwise 
specified.) 

Butter.  27  to  29c;  eggs,  doz.,  35  to  40c;  chick¬ 
ens,  35  to  45c;  potatoes,  2  to  3c;  apples,  doz., 
40  to  50c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  20  to  60c;  peaches, 
doz.,  25  to  35c;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  35  to  40c; 
string  beans,  15c. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs.— 180  to  240  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $4.90;  150  to 
ISO  lbs.,  $4.35  to  $4.75;  100  to  140  lbs.,  $3.75 
to  $4.25;  i>acking  sows,  steady  at  $3.25  down¬ 
ward. 

Cattle,  medium  grade  steers  and  yearlings, 
$5.25  to  $6.75;  grass  heifers,  $5  downward; 
grass  beef  cows,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  common  to 
medium  bulls,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

Calves. — Vealers,  $6.50  to  $7.50:  medium,  $5 
vo  $6;  common  to  good  calves,  $3  to  $5.50. 

Sheep. — Good  and  choice  handyweights,  $6  to 
$6.50;  bulk  lambs,  $5.50  downward;  common  to 
medium,  $2.50  to  $4. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter.  —  Solid-packed  creamery,  in  tubs, 
fancy,  higher  scoring  than  extra,  22%  to 
25%c;  92  score,  21%c;  91  score.  21c;  90  score. 
20c;  89  score,  19c;  88  score,  18 Vic;  87  score. 
18c;  86  score,  17 Vic. 

Eggs. — Fresh  extra  firsts,  22 Vic;  fresh  firsts, 
new  cases,  20c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand 
cases,  19c;  average  current  receipts,  in  sec¬ 
ond-hand  cases,  18%c;  fresh  seconds,  17  Vi  to 
lSe;  carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs, 
26  to  28c;  refrigerator  extra  firsts,  19%c; 
firsts,  17%  to  18c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
17c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  14  to  15c;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  fancy,  11  to  13c;  ordinary.  8  to  10c; 
broilers,  fancy,  Plymouth  Rocks,  full-feathered, 
3  Vi  lbs.  and  over,  17c;  smaller  sizes,  13  to 

16c;  barebacks  and  poor  quality,  lower;  broil¬ 

ers,  fancy  Reds,  large-sized,  full-feathered, 
15c;  small-sized,  12  to  14c;  broilers,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  13  to  14c;  old  roosters,  10  to  11c;  ducks, 
large.  White  Pekin,  young,  11  to  12c;  ducks, 
mixed  colors,  old,  8  to  10c;  pigeons,  per  pair, 
young,  15  to  20e;  old,  25c;  rabbits,  per  lb.,  6c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in 
boxes,  weighing  6  lbs.  or  over,  20c;  5  to  5Vi 
lbs.,  21c;  4%  lbs.,  19  to  20c;  4  to  4 Vi  lbs.,  18 
to  19c;  3 Vi  to  3%  lbs.,  17  to  18c;  3  lbs.,  16c; 
under  3  lbs.,  14  to  15c;  broiling  chickens, 
fresh-killed,  nearby,  20  to  22c;  Western,  20  to 
21c;  Pacific  Coast,  23c;  AVestern  roasting  chick¬ 
ens,  23  to  25c;  old  roosters,  dry-picked,  AVest¬ 
ern,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over,  13c;  under  5  lbs., 

10  to  12c;  ducks,  L.  I.,  15c. 

Apples. — Street  sales:  N.  ,1.  and  Pa.,  %-bu. 
bskts.,  various  varieties,  medium  to  large,  25 
to  50c;  poorer  and  small,  10  to  20c;  I’a.,  N.  J. 
and  Del.,  bus.,  AVealthy,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2Vi-in. 

up,  70  to  75c;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  60  to 

65c;  AA’olf  River,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  up,  60  to 
75c;  Gravensteins,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2% -in.  up, 

85c;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2Vi-in.  up,  70  to  75c;  McIn¬ 
tosh,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $1  to  $1.10;  U. 
S.  No.  1,  2Vi-in.  up,  75c  to  $1;  U.  S.  No.  1, 

2V4-in.  up,  50c;  Maiden  Blush,  U.  S.  No.  1, 

2%-in.  up,  65  to  75c;  Starks,  2%-in.  up,  U. 
S.  Utility,  50  to  65c;  Jonathans,  unclassified, 
2-in.  up.  50c;  2’V4-in.,  65c;  Greenings,  2%-in. 
up,  U.  S.  No.  1,  70c;  Pippins,  unclassified,  2%- 
in.  up,  50c;  2V4-in.  up,  40c. 

Blackberries. — N.  J.,  32-qt.  crates.  $2. 

Beans. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  green, 
30  to  50c.  Lima,  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  50  to 
60c;  few  exceptional  lots  higher;  poorer,  40c; 

A’a.,  bu.  hprs.,  60  to  75c;  N.  J.,  bu.  hprs., 
90c  to  $1. 

Beets. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  per  belt.,  %  to  l%c; 
few,  l%c. 

Cantaloupes.  —  Street  sales:  N.  J.,  %-bu. 

bskts..  Fordhooks,  25  to  40c;  few  exceptional 
lots,  50  to  65c ;  Hales  Best,  10  to  30c. 

Cabbage. — N.  Y.,  Copenhagen,  80-lb.  sacks, 
55  to  65c;  90-lb.  sacks,  large,  50c;  bulk,  per 
ton,  large  $9  to  $10.  Street  sales:  I’a.  and  N. 
J.,  %-bu.  bskts..  15  to  25c;  few  fine  quality, 
l’a..  30  to  35c;  bids.,  $1. 

Corn. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  15  to 

20c;  sacks,  per  100  ears,  mostly,  40  to  70c; 
few  exceptional  lots,  80c  to  $1. 

Eggplant. — Pjt.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  20 

to  25c;  few  higher. 

Grapes. — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  various  va¬ 
rieties,  30  to  40c;  Del.,  12-qt.  bskts.,  20  to 

25c. 

Kale. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  bus.,  10  to  25c. 

Lettuce. — Street  sales:  N.  Y.,  crates,  2-dozen 
heads.  Big  Boston,  40  to  60c;  few  high  as  75c; 
Romaine,  40  to  60c. 

Onions.- — Ind.,  white  boilers,  50-lb.  sack,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  65  to  75c;  50-lb.  sacks,  whites,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  50e;  N.  Y.,  Mass.,  Mich,  and  Ind.,  50- 
lb.  sacks,  yellows,  U.  S.  No.  1,  40  to  55c; 
mostly  50c.  Street  sales;  N.  J.,  yellows,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  %-bu.  bskts.,  40  to  45c;  few  higher. 

Peaches. — Street  sales:  l’a.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu. 
bskts.,  Elbertas,  mostly  30  to  50c;  few  fine 
quality,  large,  60  to  75c;  poorer,  20  to  25c; 
Hales,  50  to  75c;  few  exceptional  lots,  $1; 
poorer,  40c;  Fox  Seedlings,  20  to  40c;  Ga. 
Belles,  mostly  ripe,  20  to  30c;  %-btis.,  Elbertas, 
30  to  40c;  few  50c;  poorer,  20  to  25c;  bus.,  El¬ 
bertas,  U.  S.  No.  1,  medium  to  large,  75c  to 
$1;  poorer  condition,  40  to  65c;  Ga.  Belles, 
mostly  ripe,  50c;  crates,  6s,  Elbertas,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  large,  85c  to  $1. 

Pears. — N.  Y.,  bu.  bskts.,  Bartletts,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2-in.  minimum,  65  to  90c;  few  fine 

quality,  $1;  U.  S.  No.  2,  50  to  60c;  bu.  bskts., 
Seckels,  plain,  $1.25;  bu.  bskts.,  Clapps  Favor¬ 
ites,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2-in.  minimum.  65  to  7"e; 
few  fine  quality,  SO  to  90c;  poorer,  50  to  60c; 
plain,  25  to  40c. 

Peppers.  —  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  Bullnose, 

green.  10  to  25c;  Reds,  15  to  35c,  mostly  20  to 
25c;  cherry,  15  to  25c:  hot,  10  to  20c;  Cheese, 
25  to  30c;  bu.  hprs.,  Cheese,  40  to  50c;  cherry, 
50c;  hot,  50c. 

Raspberries. — N.  J.,  per  pt.,  9  to  10c. 

Spinach. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  bus.,  40  to  50c. 

Squash.- — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  white,  10  to 

20c;  few,  25c;  Hubbard,  25  to  35c. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Eastern  Shore,  A'a.,  bids., 
Jersey  type,  U.  S.  No.  1,  few  sales,  $1.  Street 
sales:  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  yellow.  U.  S.  No. 
1,  50  to  60c;  U.  S.  No.  2,  20  to  25c;  Reds,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  55  to  65c;  U.  S.  No.  2,  25  to  30c; 
A'a.,  bli.  hprs.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Jersey  type,  best, 
40  to  50c;  poorer,  25  to  35c;  U.  S.  No.  2.  25c; 
bbls.,  Jersey  type,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Tomatoes. — Street  sales:  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  % 

bskts.,  10  to  25c;  few  Pa.,  30c;  poorer,  low  as 
5c;  red  and  yellow  plum,  25c;  poor,  low  as  15c. 

Potatoes. — Street  sales:  l'a.  and  N.  J.  Cob¬ 
blers,  %-bu.  bskts.,  25  to  35c;  U.  S.  No.  2,  15 
to  20c:  100-lb.  sacks,  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1. 
80  to  85c;  few  line  quality,  90c  to  $1;  poorly 
graded  and  wasty,  60  to  70c;  U.  S.  No.  2,  40c; 

150-lb.  sacks,  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  2,  60c;  Md., 

100-lb.  sacks,  Cobblers,  IT.  S.  No.  1,  85c;  Va., 

100-lb.  sacks,  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  2,  35c. 

Feed. — Standard  Spring  bran,  in  100-lb.  sacks, 
$16  to  $16.50  per  ton;  pure  bran,  50c;  over 
standard;  city  mills,  soft  AVinter  bran,  nomi¬ 
nal:  cottonseed  meal,  41  per  cent  protein, 
$27.50  to  $28. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — Sound  feeding  hay, 
best,  old.  $14  to  $15;  common,  $9  to  $12.  Straw, 
as  to  quality  and  location,  straight  rye,  $12  to 
$13;  wheat,  $9  to  $10;  oat,  $9  to  $10. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

AA'holesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
5%  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  registered,  $100  to  $150;  cows, 

fresh  milk,  grades,  choice,  $80  to  $90;  cows, 

fresh  milk,  grades,  good,  $65  to  $75;  cows, 

fresh  milk,  grades,  medium,  $50  to  $60;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  common,  $30  to  $40;  beef 
cows  and  bulls,  100  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $4;  veal 
calves,  milk  fed,  prime,  $5.50  to  $6;  veal 
calves,  milk  fed,  good,  $4  to  $5;  lambs,  choice 
to  good,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  chickens,  live,  large 
breeds,  lb.,  25  to  27c;  chickens,  live,  small 

breeds,  lb.,  22  to  24c;  broilers,  average,  2 Vi 
lbs.  or  more,  lb.,  22  to  24c;  fowls,  mixed  breeds, 
lb.,  14  to  16c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  mixed,  doz., 
30  to  32e. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  12 
to  14c;  milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  sold  by 
stores,  qt.,  10  to  11c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  15 
to  16c;  cream,  heavy,  qt.,  55  to  60c;  butter, 
farmers  delivery,  lb.,  25c;  butter,  creamery, 
prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  24  to  26c;  butter,  cream¬ 
ery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  22  to  23c;  cheese,  whole 
milk,  lb.,  25  to  26c;  cheese,  part  skim  lb., 
16  to  18c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10  to  13c;  eggs, 
local,  fresh,  graded,  doz.,  39  to  42c;  eggs, 
western,  fresh,  doz.,  19  to  21c;  chickens,  na¬ 
tive,  fancy,  lb.,  36  to  38c;  broilers,  fancy, 
dressed,  lb.,  25c;  fowls,  wt.  dressed  3  Vi  to 
4%  lbs..  19  to  21c;  ducks,  lb.,  20c;  apples,  bu., 
50c;  cabbage,  head,  5c;  cauliflower,  each,  15  to 
20c;  potatoes,  pk.,  15  to  17c;  tomatoes,  lb., 
2  to  3c.  F.  A.  G. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Brooklyn  Holdup  Foiled. — Sept.  2 
four  thugs  tried  to  hold  up  a  pawnshop 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  attempting  to 
open  a  .safe,  the  thieves  set  off  an  alarm 
in  a  protective  agency,  Avhich  notified  the 
police.  In  the  battle  that  ensued  two 
of  the  thieves  were  killed,  one  dangerous¬ 
ly  wounded,  a  policeman  was  fatally 
Avounded,  and  a  bystander  shot  in  the 
leg.  One  thief  escaped. 

Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Hotel 
Burned. — The  Bernstein  Hotel  at  Shar¬ 
on  Springs,  N.  Y.,  was  burned  Sept.  3, 
with  a  loss  of  $60,000.  The  blaze  started 
in  the  kitchen.  Six  firemen  were  hurt, 
among  them  Leo  Waterman  of  the  Fort 
Plain  Fire  Department,  avIio  suffered  a 
bruised  hip  and  a  broken  rib.  Cana- 
joharie,  Cobleskill  and  Cherry  Valley  as 
Avell  as  Fort  Plain  sent  fire  companies. 

Bartering  Farm  Products. — One  dol¬ 
lar  a  bushel  for  wheat  in  exchange  for  a 
like  amount  of  his  merchandise  Avas  of¬ 
fered  Sept.  3  by  Frank  H.  McGray,  busi¬ 
ness  man  at  Garrison,  N.  D.  The  $1 
price  would  be  f.o.b.  Garrison  and  would 
apply  to  wheat  grading  No.  3,  2  and  3. 
McGray  said  he  would  hold  all  wheat  ac¬ 
cepted  and  hoped  to  get  $1  a  bushel  for 
it  before  January  1  No.  1  dark  North¬ 
ern  sold  for  62  to  65  cents  at  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Sept.  2. 

Tenement  House  Fire. — Four  Ne¬ 
groes  _were  burned  to  death,  five  others 
were  injured  and  seven  firemen  overcome 
by  smoke  when  flames  swept  a  five-story 
tenement  at  53  East  104th  St.,  Ne\v 
York,  Sept.  3.  Three  of  the  dead  AA’ere 
members  of  one  family.  A  second  alarm 
Avas  sent  in  before  the  flames  were  final¬ 
ly  got  under  control.  By  that  time  the 
entire  tenement  had  been  completely 
burned  out. 

Red  Cross  Sewing. — Sept.  6  volun¬ 
teer  women  workers  set  about  the  task 
of  sewing  cotton  cloth  into  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  for  the  destitute  under  the  direction 
of  the  Red  Cross.  The  cloth  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Red  Cross  to  its  chapters 
as  the  result  of  an  act  of  Congress  which 
provided  450,000  bales  of  cotton  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  finished  material.  The  Red 
Cross  radioed  an  appeal  last  week  for 
100,000  Avomen  to  seAV  the  material  into 
clothing  for  men,  women  and  children, 
and  to  date  116,000  volunteers  have  of¬ 
fered  their  services.  Questionnaires  were 
sent  to  3,380  chapters,  James  L.  Fieser, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Red  _Cross,  said 
Sept.  3,  but  so  far  only  1,452  communi¬ 
ties  have  estimated  their  needs.  A  com¬ 
pilation  of  these  requests  shows  that  cloth¬ 
ing  will  be  needed  for  8,790,000  persons 
in  1,452  communities,  while  more  than 
600  chapters  have  already  received  finished 
cotton  exchanged  for  raw  cotton  at  vari¬ 
ous  textile  mills.  Thus  far,  Mr.  Fieser 
said,  contracts  for  4.000,000  yards  of 
cloth  have  been  awarded  and  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  directly  to  Red  Cross  chapters  by 
the  mills  as  fast  as  the  requests  are  ap¬ 
proved.  Work  will  begin  in  905  com¬ 
munities,  Avhere  expert  craftsmen  have 
cut  the  cotton  goods  from  standard  pat¬ 
terns.  Other  chapters  have  assembled 
sewing  machines,  thread,  buttons,  etc., 
and  are  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  cotton  fabric  to  begin  sewing.  The 
Red  Cross  has  recommended  new  style 
patterns  for  all  of  the  garments  which 
it  has  suggested  be  made  by  the  chapter 
production  committees.  These  are  new 
and  simple  modes  in  girls’  and  women’s 
wash  dresses  and  boys’  wash  suits.  Blue 
and  gray  chambrays  are  used  for  men’s 
shirts.  Outing  flannels  in  attractive 
colors  are  sent  for  other  garments. 

Daring  Chicago  Robbery.  —  Eight 
skillful  criminals  perpetrated  one  of  the 
most  sensational  and  lucrative  robberies 
in  Chicago’s  history  early  Sept.  4  Avhen 
they  fled  Avith  cash  estimated  betAveen 
$150,000  and  $200,000  taken  from  safe 
deposit  boxes,  after  seizing  an  entire 
building  and  holding  10  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  two  children,  prisoners  for  14  hours. 
In  the  real  estate  office  of  Koch  &  Co., 
at  2602  S.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  they 
plundered  350  safety  deposit  boxes  in 
which  residents  of  the  neighborhood, 
frightened  by  bank  failures,  had  placed 
their  cash  in  recent  months.  The  rob¬ 
bers  Avere  specialists.  Guided  by  floor 
plans  of  the  building  they  moved  in  by 
strategy  and  held  the  occupants  of  the 
apartments  on  the  upper  floors  of  the 
building  prisoners  while  they  cut  their 
way  through  the  floor  of  one  flat  into  the 
real  estate  offices  and  in  leisurely  fashion 
broke  into  and  rifled  every  box.  The 
only  theory  advanced  as  to  their  identity 
is  that  they  arc  from  out  of  Chicago, 
and  there  are  reports  in  underworld 
circles  that  a  band  from  New  York  is 
working  in  the  Middle  West. 

Tax  Forfeitures  in  Chicago. — High 
taxes  have  driven  an  estimated  $500,000,- 
000  of  taxable  Cook  County,  Ill.,  real  es¬ 
tate  out  of  taxation  in  the  past  tAvo 
years.  The  oAvners,  unable  to  pay  their 
taxes,  lacked  the  fee  to  file  a  retarding 
procedure  to  delay  summary  action 
against  them  and  thus  permitted  their 
property  to  be  forfeited  to  the  State.  It 
will  probably  be  many  years  before  taxes 
Avill  be  received  again  on  all  of  these 
properties.  The  “lost”  properties  Avould 
have  yielded  $12,027,000  in  taxes  last 
year  on  the  1929  assessment  and  $13,- 
229,000  this  year  on  the  1930  assessment. 
Last  year  high  taxation  resulted  in  for¬ 
feiting  to  the  State  real  estate  appraised 
at  $408,700,000.  The  year  before  the 
property  forfeited  Avas  valued  at  $91,300,- 
000.  These  forfeitures  have  been  added 
to  the  taxes  for  1930,  plus  interest. 


Floods  in  Texas. — Ten  men  apparent¬ 
ly  were  swept  to  their  deaths  at  Laredo, 
Tex.,  Sept.  3  in  the  flood  Avaters  of  the 
Rio  Grande  a  feAv  hours  before  the 
stream  Avas  believed  to  have  reached  its 
crest.  About  15  men  were  flung  into  the 
water  near  the  south  side  of  the  inter¬ 
national  bridge  Avhen  it  collapsed  after 
being  Aveakened  by  the  steady  pounding 
of  debris  and  the  strain  of  the  current. 
Three  or  four  of  the  men  were  seen  to 
sink  and  Avere  believed  to  have  been 
drowned.  E.  E.  Sharkey,  railway  con¬ 
ductor  on  the  National  lines  of  Mexico, 
sAvam  to  the  Mexican  side  of  the  river. 
Three  other  men  clung  to  lamp  posts  on 
the  adjoining  foot-bridge  while  many  vain 
attempts  at  rescue  Avere  made.  Ropes 
Avere  shot  toAvard  them  Avith  boAvs  and 
arrows  and  inflated  automobile  inner 
tubes  Avere  thrown  into  the  current  for 
them.  The  collapsing  spans  of  the  333- 
foot  bridge  were  near  the  Mexican  side. 
The  bridge  itself  Avas  under  10  feet  of 
Avater.  Many  other  bridges  Avere  sub¬ 
merged  by  flooded  creeks  and  arroyos 
on  the  American  side.  Scouting  parties, 
including  soldiers  from  Fort  McIntosh, 
had  been  moving  lowland  dAvellers  to 
safety  and  many  rescues  Avere  reported 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Boulder  City, 
Nev.,  base  of  Hoover  Dam  operations, 
Avas  facing  a  water  shortage.  The  savoI- 
len  Colorado  River  Avas  running  5  per 
cent  silt  and  the  pumps  lifting  the  muni¬ 
cipal  water  supply  to  Boulder  City,  2,000 
feet  above  the  stream  level,  Avere  unable 
to  carry  the  heavy  burden.  An  emer¬ 
gency  supply  of  water  Avas  sent  by  rail 
from  Las  Vegas. 

Veterans  and  Civil  Service. — Leg¬ 
islation  to  rectify  abuses  groAviug  out  of 
the  New  York  State  laAAr  giving  prefer¬ 
ence  to  disabled  veterans  in  appointments 
and  promotions  will  be  sought  by  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association.  A 
survey  made  by  the  association  revealed 
that  in  New  York  City  and  elseAvhere  vet¬ 
erans  Avere  obtaining  disability  ratings 
from  the  United  States  Veterans’  Bu¬ 
reau  “on  little  or  no  grounds  at  all.”  As 
a  result  of  these  ratings  the  holders  of 
such  certificates  employed  in  civil  ser¬ 
vice  augment  their  pay  with  Federal 
compensation  alloAvanee  and  receive  pref¬ 
erence  in  the  matter  of  promotion.  Har¬ 
ry  W.  Marsh,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  association,  at  521 
Fifth  AA’enue,  said  the  form  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing 
that  disabled  A’eterans  should  have  a 
preference  in  appointments  and  promo¬ 
tions  was  seriously  threatening  the 
morale  of  the  Police  and  Fire  Depart¬ 
ments  in  Neiv  York  City  and  other  cities 
of  the  State. 

Fire  Prevention  Week. — President 
Hoover  has  proclaimed  the  Aveek  of  Oct. 
9  as  National  Fire  Prevention  Week, 
urging  that  it  be  made  an  occasion  of 
special  note  this  year  on  account  of  the 
“deplorable”  loss  of  life  and  property  due 
to  fires. 

Wooden  Water  Mains  in  Neav  York 
City.- — A  six-foot  section  of  the  10  miles 
of  AA-ooden  pipe  which  constituted  New 
York’s  first  Avater  supply  system  133 
years  ago  was  dug  up  Sept.  6  by  work¬ 
men  repairing  a  water  main  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Carlisle  streets.  The  section,  a 
AA'hite  pine  log  a  foot  in  diameter,  Avith 
a  three-inch  bore,  Avas  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  although  no  Avater  had  passed 
through  it  since  1825.  According  to 
John  W.  McKay,  deputy  chief  engineer 
of  the  Bureau  of  Water  Supply,  sections 
of  the  old  Avooden  mains  are  found  from 
time  to  time  by  department  Avorkmen. 
The  mains  Avere  laid  in  1799  under  a 
State  franchise  granted  to  a  group  of 
men,  among  them  Aaron  Burr,  av-Iio 
formed  the  Manhattan  Company  to  pur¬ 
vey  Avater.  The  profits  from  the  enterprise 
Avere  used  to  found  the  bank  which  is 
iioav  the  Bank  of  Manhattan  Trust  Co. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Sept.  13-17. — Mineola  Fair,  Mineola, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass.  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Chas.  A.  Nash,  292  Worthington 
St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  22-23. — National  exhibition  and 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Dahlia 
Society,  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  Ncav  York  City. 

Oct.  3-8.  —  Danbury  Fair,  Danbury, 
Conn. 


Oct.  11. — Dedication  of  Jenkins  Labor¬ 
atory,  Connecticut  Experiment  Station, 
NeAv  Haven,  Conn. 


No.  16-25. — Annual  session,  National 
Grange,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  3.  —  Rochester  Fanciers 
Poultry  Show,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secre¬ 
tary,  E.  G.  Jones,  P.  O.  Box  472,  Ro- 
Chester  N.  Y. 

March  23-25,  1933. — Second  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Baby  Chick  ShoAV,  Providence,  R. 
I.  Secretary,  O.  P.  Stites,  Kingston, 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 

For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc, 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2391  12th  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Dally  l’ayment — Shipping  Tags  on  Request — Established  I8S5 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  avo  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


PERHAPS  there  is  no  R.  N.-Y.  correspondent 
whose  articles  are  read  with  greater  interest 
and  pleasure  than  Dr.  G.  M.  Twitchell,  of  Maine — - 
on  page  77S  this  week.  He  always  has  something 
worth  while  to  say,  and  knows  how  to  say  it,  so 
that  we  like  to  read  it.  Years  ago,  when  uncer¬ 
tain  health  compelled  him  to  lay  aside  his  profes¬ 
sion,  he  turned  to  the  soil,  and  has  found  long  life 
and  great  satisfaction  in  working  with  Mother 
Earth.  What  he  does  with  a  field  garden  appears 
to  he  beyond  reach  of  most  of  us — almost  like  magic. 
Yet  it  is  the  magic  of  careful  seed  selection  and 
putting  into  practice  what  the  years  have  brought 
before  him.  The  round  of  a  season’s  work  on  the 
farm  spreads  before  us  a  multitude  of  facts  which 
we  may  consider  or  let  pass  by  without  thought.  It 
is  thus  that  we  may  learn  the  fundamentals  of 
farming,  and  of  selling  the  things  produced.  It  is 
a  complex  job,  worthy  of  man’s  best  effort  and 
thought. 

* 

NEW  Jersey  now  has  nine  farmer-owned  auc¬ 
tion  markets,  which  so  far  this  year  have  sold 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  products  for  2,300  farm¬ 
ers.  They  concentrate  farm  produce  for  sale,  and 
bring  about  more  direct  distribution  and  establish 
prices  which  can  be,  and  actually  are,  used  as  quo¬ 
tations  for  the  private  sale  of  commodities  of  the 
same  quality  and  grade.  These  auction  markets  are 
operated  in  the  plain  view  and  hearing  of  everyone. 
Thus  the  grower  now  knows  the  actual  price  his 
goods  bring.  Formerly  he  had  to  trust  somebody, 
and  when  prices  were  lower  than  he  had  expected, 
he  doubted  the  agency  to  which  he  had  intrusted  his 
shipment.  The  auction  method  of  selling  is  the  most 
economic.  No  other  system  of  selling  can  handle 
the  vast  quantity  of  goods  that  an  auction  sells 
with  as  few  salesmen.  Where  the  auctions  are  op- 
ei  a  ted  as  a  means  of  bringing  producer  and  buyer 
together  and  supplying"  tl '  “pH1;  Aal  equipment  for 
selling  without  making  collections  for  the  farmer, 
the  cost  of  operation  averages  but  little  over  1 
per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts.  This  is  the  plan 
usually  followed  at  New  Jersey’s  fruit  and  vegetable 
auctions.  Where  collections  are  guaranteed  and  all 
payments  made  through  the  auction,  the  cost  of  op¬ 
eration  is  higher. 

* 

PROMISING  new  seedlings  of  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  nectarines  and  grapes  will  fea¬ 
ture  the  fourteenth  annual  meeting  and  exhibit  of 
the  New  York  Fruit  Testing  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  the  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  September 
15.  New  varieties  of  small  fruits,  such  as  straw¬ 
berries  and  raspberries,  will  be  on  display  in  a 
frozen  state,  having  been  thus  preserved  for  this 
occasion  by  the  Station  fruit  breeders.  The  business 
and  formal  program  will  be  held  in  the  early  after¬ 
noon,  while  the  remainder  of  the  day  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  tour  of  the  association  nursery  and  the 
orchards.  Prof.  Richard  Wellington  is  secretary  of 
the  association  and  head  of  the  Division  of  Pom¬ 
ology  at  the  Station.  B.  D.  Yan  Buren,  of  Nivers- 
ville,  N.  1’.,  and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  is  president  of  the  association,  and  II. 
L.  King,  of  Geneva,  is  manager.  Prof.  J.  L.  Breg- 
ger,  of  the  Washington  State  Experiment  Station,  at 
Pullman,  Wash.,  will  speak  on  “sports”  in  fruits. 
Prof.  Bregger  has  made  an  extensive  collection  of 
these  freaks  of  nature.  Other  features  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  include  a  discussion  of  new  varieties  of 
small  fruits  by  Prof.  G.  L.  Slate ;  descriptions  of 
new  grapes  by  Prof.  F.  E.  Gladwin ;  reports  on  new 


apples  and  pears  by  Prof.  G.  II.  Ilowe,  new  plums 
by  L.  M.  Van  Alstyne,  and  new  peaches  by  Olav 
Einset,  all  members  of  the  Experiment  Station  staff. 
The  Fruit  Testing  Association  has  a  world-wide 
membership  and  is  represented  in  almost  every 
State.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  propagate  the  new 
varieties  of  fruit  created  by  the  fruit  breeders  at 
Geneva,  as  well  as  varieties  originated  elsewhere 
and  believed  to  he  especially  promising.  Planting- 
stocks  are  then  distributed  at  a  nominal  cost. 

* 

EGARDING  the  indications  of  business  revival 
the  New  York  Times  observes: 

Cotton  has  shown  a  greater  price  increase  than  any 
other  basic  commodity.  Cotton  cloth  production  last 
week  showed  the  highest  index  since  last  April.  It  is 
what  the  economic  historian  would  expect  and  what 
the  moralist  would  approve.  Three  years  ago  we 
danced  over  the  precipice  in  silk.  We  are  beginning 
the  slow  and  rueful  climb  backward  in  cotton.  We 
crashed  with  automobiles  and  silks  and  country  houses 
and  de  luxe  state-rooms  to  Europe.  We  begin  to  show 
signs  of  revival  with  cotton  and  pork  and  coffee  and 
rubber  and  copper.  Perhaps  they  are  called  basic  com¬ 
modities  because  people  stand  on  them  with  their  feet. 
One  needs  no  basis  for  standing  on  one's  bead,  as  in 
the  late  New  Era. 

We  think  there  arc  many  people  whose  idea  of 
the  “American  standard  of  living”  meant  a  habit 
of  life  far  beyond  their  means  who  now  turn  their 
eyes  enviously  toward  the  security  of  the  average 
farm  home.  Cotton  gowns  and  home-raised  food 
meant  nothing  to  the  city  spender  four  years  ago. 
Now  they  are  emblems  of  food,  shelter  and  comfort, 
and  it  is  very  fitting  that  these  fundamentals  of 
life  should  begin  the  upward  climb  to  beckoning 
prosperity. 

WOOL  consumption  during  last  year  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small,  owing  to  the  light  demand 
for  manufactured  goods.  People  wore  their  old 
clothes  and  economized  in  ways  not  previously  con¬ 
sidered.  Since  June  of  this  year  there  has  been 
improved  Sentiment  in  wool  demand.  Probably  this 
has  not  affected  farmers  so  much  as  dealers,  but 
wool  is  moving  along  better,  a  consumption  of 
combing  and  clothing  10  per  cent  above  the  low 
point  in  May  being  noted.  Activity  in  the  Boston 
market  in  July  and  August  seems  to  indicate  con¬ 
tinued  improvement.  The  estimated  United  States 
wool  clip  for  1932  is  7  per  cent  less  than  the  clip 
of  last  year.  The  improvement  in  trade  in  con¬ 
tinental  wool  centers  in  June  was  well  maintained 
in  July.  Shearing  of  (he  1932  wool  clip  has  either 
begun  or  is  about  to  begin  in  the  important  wool- 
producing  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  coming  clip  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Uruguay  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  will  about  equal  that  of  last  year. 

* 

AST  year,  4,990  children  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  14  were  killed,  and  166,600  injured  by 
automobiles.  Commissioner  Charles  V.  Harnett,  of 
the  N.  Y.  State  Motor  Vehicle  Bureau,  makes  the 
following  plea  to  motorists,  which  we  are  glad  to 
print : 

This  month  we  urge  every  motorist  to  remember  the 
children,  and  to  drive  more  carefully  on  their  behalf. 
Millions  of  youngsters  will  return  from  the  country 
and  from  the  playgrounds  to  journey  through  streets 
filled  with  vehicles.  Although  the  children  have  used 
the  streets  and  highways  all  Summer,  they  were  not 
present  in  such  large  groups  as  school  calls  forth. 

Drivers  must  remember  to  give  these  youngsters 
every  consideration ;  to  grant  them  the  right  of  way, 
and  to  drive  slowly  and  cautiously  through  school  and 
residential  districts.  If  all  motorists  will  remember 
this,  we  can  make  great  strides  in  reducing  child 
fatalities  and  accidents. 

Every  person  unexpectedly  cornered  by  automo¬ 
biles  is  likely  to  be  confused,  and  may  run  into 
danger  instead  of  away  from  it.  This  is  particular¬ 
ly  true  with  children.  No  doubt  many  footmen  are 
careless  about  the  matter.  The  schools  give  special 
instruction  in  watchfulness  to  children.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  for  us  all  to  bear  in  mind  when  on  a  road 
afoot.  “It  is  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry.” 

* 

GOVERNMENT  estimates  for  August  place  the 
average  of  crop  yields  per  acre  at  6.5  per  cent 
less  than  a  year  ago,  and  4.6  per  cent  below  the  10- 
year  average.  Wheat,  flax,  buckwheat,  hay,  apples, 
peaches,  tobacco  and  cotton  are  listed  as  among  the 
important  crops  which  appear  likely  to  produce  less 
than  an  average  total  output.  Relatively  large 
crops  include  corn,  barley  and  sweet  potatoes.  Oats 
and  potatoes  are  about  average  crops.  The  cash 
crops  have  been  cut  down,  whereas  the  total  supply 
of  new  feed  grains  will  be  the  largest  in  several 
years.  Corn,  the  foremost  feed  grain,  is  a  moder¬ 
ately  good  crop  and  there  is  a  large  acreage.  The 
acreage  of  hay  is  somewhat  down  this  year  and  the 
crop  is  rather  short  in  the  Northeast  and  in  the 
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Corn  Belt.  It  is  an  average  crop  or  better  in  the 
South  and  West.  The  meat  animal  industries  have 
received  some  encouragement  from  the  markets  this 
Summer,  but  not  similarly  encouraging  price  recov 
ery  has  as  yet  appeared  in  the  dairy  industry.  Cat¬ 
tle  and  poultry  production  are  increasing,  but  the 
lamb  and  pig  crops  of  last  Spring  showed  declines. 
The  total  number  of  beef  cattle  is  larger  than  a 
year  ago,  but  the  number  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt 
is  about  5  per  cent  less.  Feed  conditions  in  the  west¬ 
ern  range  country  are  generally  better  than  a  year 
ago,  and  it  is  expected  that  western  cattle  will  come 
to  market  somewhat  later  this  season  than  last  but 
in  better  flesh.  The  number  of  laying  hens  in  farm 
flocks  will  be  4  to  5  per  cent  larger  this  Fall  than 
last,  it  is  expected,  hut  the  supply  of  eggs  in  cold 
storage  last  month  was  the  smallest  in  16  years. 

* 

THE  general  farm  price  index  for  August,  1932, 
calling  the  five-year  average  1909-1914  100,  was 
59.  In  items,  grain  stood  43;  fruits  and  vegetables, 
79;  meat  animals,  69;  dairy  products,  65;  chickens 
and  eggs,  75 ;  cotton  and  cottonseed,  51.  The  corn- 
hog  ratio  (number  of  bushels  of  corn  required  to 
buy  100  lbs.  of  hogs),  13.4.  Average  corn  price  to 
producers  was  30.2c  per  bushel;  oats,  14.8c;  bar¬ 
ley,  21.1c;  wheat,  38.5c;  rye,  23.3c;  hay,  ton  $6.82; 
potatoes,  bu.,  51.4c;  apples,  bu.,  65.1c;  hogs,  100 
IDs-,  $4.06 ;  beef  cattle,  $4.35;  calves,  $4.93;  lambs, 
$4.11;  sheep,  $2.19;  eggs,  doz.,  14.7c;  butter,  lb., 
19.7c;  butterfat,  17.5c;  wool,  lb.,  7.4c;  live  chickens, 
lb.,  11.7c. 

* 

OUR  friend  L.  B.  Reber,  who  writes  those  inter¬ 
esting  letters  from  his  Long  Acres  Farm,  in 
Berrien  County,  Mich.,  thus  remarks  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Fall  season : 

.  There  is  a  tang  in  the  air,  brown  spots  are  appear¬ 
ing  on  corn  husks,  apples  are  turning  red,  the  cellar 
shelves  are  bending  under  a  load  of  canned  stuff,  it 
will  soon  he  the  time  of  gathering  in.  I  often  long 
for  the  sunny  South  in  Winter  but  after  all  there  is 
a  great  satisfaction  in  gathering  under  shelter,  in 
preparation  for  Winter  by  full  barns  and  cribs,  in 
stuffed  cellars  and  woodsheds,  a  satisfaction  denied  to 
those  who  dwell  below  the  freeze  line. 

* 

ATTENTION  is  called  to  that  letter  of  a  farmer 
to  his  Congressman,  printed  on  page  778.  This 
is  rather  an  ideal  letter  for  the  purpose — clear  and 
forcible,  a  little  blunt,  perhaps,  but  respectful.  When 
anything  like  this  is  to  be  said,  there  is  no  use  heat¬ 
ing  around  the  bush  or  being  “mealy-mouthed”  about 
it.  We  are  sure  that  a  great  many  farmers  feel  as 
this  one  does,  who  says  just  what  he  has  to  say. 
They  do  not  want  their  Representative  in  Congress 
to  fuss  over  them,  or  dig  up  a  little  one-horse  graft 
to  hand  out,  as  one  would  toss  an  oyster  cracker 
to  a  dog.  No  doubt  much  of  this  free  literature 
is  merely  thrown  to  one  side  and  scarcely  looked 
at.  These  bulletins  and  circulars  are  all  useful  to 
some  one,  who  will  be  ready  to  pay  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents  their  cost  of  manufacture. 
We  frequently  get  them  ourselves  in  this  way.  The 
family  cat  sleeps  on  a  bunch  of  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ords  in  the  woodshed,  we  have  examined  and  laid 
aside.  We  paid  for  them  the  regular  subscription 
price,  however,  and  the  cat  now  finds  them  useful. 
These  free  bulletins  are  a  sort  of  hold-over  of  the 
old  free  seed  nonsense,  which  was  dropped  some 
years  ago.  The  business  of  Members  of  Congress  is 
to  look  after  the  affairs  of  government  honestly, 
and  with  all  the  intelligence  and  judgment  they 
possess.  If  they  do  that  their  time  will  be  well 
occupied. 


Brevities 


T hat  is  an  interesting  lot  of  livestock 
Prof.  Duck  on  page  784. 


matter  by 


Pumpkin-pie  time  will  be  on  hand  soon — great  for 
boys  and  grown-ups,  too. 

Potato  spraying  for  blight  cannot  safely  be  stopped 
so  long  as  the  vines  are  living. 

As  A  general  rule,  few  people  get  into  trouble 
through  minding  their  own  business. 


New  Jersey’s  peach  crop  this  year  is  about  1,800,- 
000  bushels,  or  about  400,000  less  than  in  1931. 

“Dog  days”  are  hanging  over  into  September  pretty 
well — mercury  in  the  80’s  and  air  soaked  with  moisture. 

Turn  the  white  grubs  up  with  the  plow  and  fre¬ 
quent  harrowing.  The  birds  and  hens  will  take  care  of 
them.  Crows  will  partly  pay  for  their  keep  at  this  job. 

Home-grown  grapes,  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  are 
one  of  Autumn’s  luxuries.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
a  country  home  should  be  without  an  abundant  supply 
—red,  white  and  black? 


Fall  is  a  good  time  to  start  a  lawn.  Cheap  mixtures 
of  seed  should  be  avoided.  If  high-class  ones  are  not 
available,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  Kentucky  blue  to  one 
part  Red-top  may  be  used. 
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More  Causes  Than  One 

I  see  that  stock  sales  are  increasing  and  prices  ad¬ 
vancing.  Is  this  an  attempt  to  force  prosperity  or  is 
it  due  to  economic  causes?  e.  s.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

THE  one  sound  reason  for  the  value  of  stock  and 
other  forms  of  property  is  legitimate  earned  in¬ 
come.  With  no  increased  income  the  reason  for  the 
recent  increased  demand  for  stocks,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  rise  in  prices,  is  probably  due  to  the  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  some  commodities  and  the  upward 
turn  in  the  prices  of  them.  The  immediate  cause 
of  this  activity  in  stocks  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
belief  that  we  have  at  last  struck  bottom  in  the  de¬ 
pression  and  that  prices  will  be  upward  from  now 
on.  This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  confidence 
is  beginning  to  return,  and  investments  are  being 
made  in  the  expectation  that  incomes  will  increase 
and  prices  will  go  up.  We  have  been  going  through 
a  period  of  drastic  deflation.  We  have  been  selling 
out  the  fellows  who  could  not  pay.  We  call  this 
liquidation.  We  have  stuck  to  the  old  machinery 
until  it  is  junk,  and  worn  the  old  suit  until 
it  is  threadbare.  Because  we  could  no  longer 
buy  on  credit  we  have  bought  less.  Now  we  have 
begun  to  make  replacements.  This  starts  business 
and  employment,  but  in  the  last  analysis,  the  re¬ 
construction  financial  policies  of  the  government 
have  been  most  helpful.  As  a  decrease  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  money  and  credit  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  slump,  so  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  cir¬ 
culation  helps  us  out  of  the  depression.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  upturn  is  in  some  measure  due 
to  normal  conditions,  and  largely  due  to  restored 
functions  of  the  national  financial  system. 


Milk  Prices  and  Quotations 

You  publish  the  Sheffield  price  of  milk,  ,$1.50  per 
100  lbs.  Here  in  Northern  New  York  we  get  only 
9SV2  cents  for  3.5  test.  They  never  pay  as  much  as 
>ou~quote.  Would  you  please  find  out  why  that  is  and 
explain.  T.  J. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  my  milk  return  slip  for  June.  Y~ou  print 
the  League-pool  price  $1.59  per  100  lbs.  The  price  paid 
me,  as  you  see,  was  $46.83  for  3.6  per  cent  test  for 
more  than  9.000  lbs.  of  milk,  or  about  52  cents  net  per 
100  lbs.  Why  don’t  you  publish  this  price  so  we  can 
know  in  advance?  i>.  u. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

OCCASIONAL  inquiries  of  this  kind  indicate  that 
some  producers  do  not  yet  understand  that 
the  milk  handled  by  both  these  associations  is  sold 
on  the  classified  plan.  Sheffield  quotes  in  three 
classes  and  League-pool  five  or  more.  The  class  de- 
pends  on  the  use  made  of  the  milk.  Milk  used  in 
liquid  form  is  Class  1 ;  for  making  cream,  Class  2 ; 
for  condensed  milk,  Class  3,  etc.  After  the  end  of 
the  month,  one  blended  basic  price  is  determined 
for  all  milk  delivered.  Then  differentials  are  added 
or  subtracted  for  fat  test,  freight,  cartage,  etc.,  so 
that  every  individual  return  may  he  a  different  net 
price.  Sheffield  quotes  on  a  3  per  cent  test,  the 
League-pool  on  a  3.5  per  cent  fat.  We  cannot  print 
the  basic  blended  price  until  the  reports  are  out 
about  the  20tli  of  the  following  month.  We  do  not 
know  the  details  of  the  Jefferson  County  returns. 
The  fat  would  add  20  cents  to  the  Sheffield  basic 
price  for  3  per  cent  milk,  but  there  would  be  a  de¬ 
duction  for  freight  beyond  the  201-210-mile  zone. 

On  the  Erie  County  report  the  test  was  3.6  per 
cent.  This  would  add  four.cents  to  the  basic  price 
for  3.5  per  cent  milk.  There  was  a  deduction  of  20 
cents  for  freight  differential  and  also  the  regular 
deductions  for  certificates  and  expense.  There  was 
also  a  hauling  charge  of  substantially  20  cents  per 
100  lbs.  Because  of  these  details  it  is  possible  to 
report  only  basic  prices  when  these  prices  are  final¬ 
ly  determined.  The  classified  prices  are  published 
as  reported. 


Cream  and  Milk  Imports 


THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  we  are  able  to  give  an 
exact  record  of  the  imports  of  fresh  cream  and 
milk  into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and  fresh, 
condensed,  evaporated  and  powdered  cream  and 
milk  from  the  Netherlands,  by  customs  districts, 
during  the  month  of  July,  1932: 

CREAM  MILK 


rom  Canada  to — 

Gallons 

Dollars 

Gallons 

Dollars 

Maine  and  N.  II..  . 

•  •  .  .  » 

,  .  , 

62 

IS 

Vermont  . 

..  2.400 

4.800 

... 

.  ,  . 

St.  Lawrence  . . . . 

.  .  10,360 

12,454 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

Buffalo  . 

60 

108 

... 

... 

Dakota  . 

•  •  • 

... 

135 

41 

Duluth  and  Superior  11 

17 

21 

9 

Totals  . 

.  .  12.831 

17,379 

218 

68 

MILK  POWDERS 
From  Netherlands  to — 

New  York,  unsweetened  . 

New  York,  sweetened  . 

New  Orleans,  sweetened  . 

Porto  Rico,  milk  powders  . 

Total  from  all  sources,  $21,564. 


Pounds 

.34,322 
.  7.457 
.44,700 
79 


Dollars 

1,750 

497 

1,823 

47 


Notes  from  Southern  Ohio 

The  last  rain  for  us  was  on  August  11,  and  the  dry 
weather  has  come  in  earnest  again  and  it  is  getting 
serious.  Pastures  look  burned  up,  vegetables  are  about 
to  give  up,  apples  have  stopped  growing  and  some 
trees  on  the  hills  are  wilting.  Apple  scab  developed 
to  serious  extent,  after  the  continuous  rains  in  July 
on  both  foliage  and  fruit,  and  lately  the  codling  moth 
is  multiplying  numerously,  but  the  worst  thing  now  the 
orchardists  have  to  contend  with  is  bitter  rot.  We 
found  an  occasional  specimen  when  picking  the  early 
apples  but  no  alarm  was  felt  till  we  started  on  Maiden 
Blush,  and  then  it  was  showing  some  on  Grimes,  and 
Jonathan  soon  afterward.  Now  a  month  before  pick¬ 
ing  time  for  Winter  varieties  it  can  be  found  on  all 
varieties  and  in  every  orchard  that  I  have  heard  of 
around  here.  On  susceptible  varieties  nearly  all  the 
fruit  is  affected  and  most  of  it  is  worthless  now. 

Many  orchardists  are  picking  or  have  picked  their 
Grimes  and  Jonathan  by  August  25,  and  putting  them 
on  the  market,  hoping  to  realize  something.  Where 
lime-sulphur  spray  was  given  it  is  worse  than  where 
Bordeaux  was  used,  but  there  is  plenty  of  bitter  rot, 
even  where  the  later  spraying  was  made  with  Bordeaux. 
This  part  of  the  Ohio  Valley  expected  to  have  40  to 
50  per  cent  of  an  apple  crop,  but  the  drought  will  cut 
that  down  some.  Bitter  rot  and  worms  will  cut  it  down 
still  worse  and  it  may  be  as  low  as  10  per  cent  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  crop  for  this  whole  section  along  the  Ohio  Valley 
from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

Growers  will  make  a  serious  mistake  if  they  try  to 
hold  the  fruit  in  common  storage  this  year,  with  some 
of  the  apples  showing  the  disease,  for  it  will  continue 
to  develop  and  spread  to  the  other  apples  that  do  not 
have  it.  If  it  is  put  in  cold  storage  as  soon  as  picked 
ic  will  stop  development  and  prevent  spreading,  if  the 
fruit  is  made  cold  soon,  but  a  few  days’  time  can 
make  a  great  difference  in  development  and  spread  of 
the  rot  if  it  is  delayed  being  stored.  The  fruit  will  be 
picked  here  earlier  than  usual,  and  it  will  mostly  go 
to  market  by  truck  at  once  afterward.  That  means  a 
low  price  and  a  glut,  and  it  may  mean  a  good  price 
for  growers  later  in  the  season  who  have  good  fruit 
stored  and  in  good  condition. 

The  Rome  has  usually  been  considered  not  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  bitter  rot,  but  it  is  as  bad  now  on  it  as  I  ever 
recall  seeing  it  at  picking  time.  Many  growers  are 
having  the  affected  fruit  picked  off  and  taking  it  out 
of  the  orchard  to  check  its  spreading  as  much  as_  pos¬ 
sible  from  one  fruit  to  another.  One  orchard  of  800 
trees  of  Rome  near  here  on  the  hills  was  very  badly 
affected  with  codling  moth  last  year,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  was  for  a  big  crop  this  year  on  every  tree.  It 
lias  been  sprayed  thoroughly  and  timely.  The  methods 
used  were  recommended  by  the  State  authorities,  and 
the  extension  department  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
has  been  keeping  check  of  the  work.  All  of  the  trees 
were  banded  with  chemical-treated  bands  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  firms,  to  see  how  much  that  would  help  in 
holding  the  moth  in  check,  and  to  see  how  well  the 
chemicals  killed  the  worms  that  hide  under  the  bands. 
They  were  put  on  the  trees  early  in  June  so  as  to 

catch  the  worms  before  the  second  brood.  As  many 

as  40  were  found  under  a  number  of  bands  and  nearly 

all  of  them  were  killed.  u.  x.  cox. 

Lawrence  County,  Ohio. 


Midsummer  in  Southern  New  Hampshire 

Did  you  ever  see  a  mother  dog  placidly  suckling  a 
thriving  family  of  kittens?  Well,  such  is  the  spectacle 
that  meets  our  astonished  eyes  in  a  neighbor’s  dooryard  ! 
It  seems  the  poor  thing  lost  her  puppies  by  some  mys¬ 
terious  distemper  and  was  inconsolable.  Discovering 
several  forlorn  pussies  bereaved  of  their  mother  and 
in  imminent  danger  of  starvation,  she  made  the  best  of 
a  bad  business,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  bring  them 
up  as  her  own.  The  odd  sight  puts  me  in  mind  of 
an  earlier  incident  in  this  very  locality.  The  house¬ 
hold  cat,  summarily  deprived  of  her  latest  family,  went 
out  into  the  woods  and  fetched  home  a  baby  coon, 
giving  every  maternal  attention  to  this  (no  doubt 
stolen)  foster-child. 

A  June  frost  is  no  novelty  in  this  region,  and  this 
year  the  blow  fell  considerably  later  than  usual,  of¬ 
fering  a  decided  threat  to  vegetation.  However.  I 
talked  with  one  man  possessed  of  real  backbone  and  a 
solid  determination  not  to  be  undone  by  any  such  un¬ 
kind  freak  of  nature.  When  the  mercury  fell  ominously 
at  dusk,  prophetic  of  calamity,  his  first  move  was  to 
build  a  row  of  smudges  to  windward  of  the  finest  and 
most  promising  garden  in  town — a  rich  black  mold 
made  by  its  owner  by  his  own  persistent  hand  labor 
out  of '  the  primeval  pine  forest.  The  wind  soon 
changed,  making  fires  of  no  avail,  and  this  indomitable 
Yankee  crept  on  hands  and  knees  over  his  patch  of 
choice  sweet  corn  through  most  of  that  night,  gently 
folding  a  light  blanket  of  earth  above  the  tender  blades. 
The  garden — pride  and  joy  of  his  heart,  next  to  a  wife 
and  three  baby  girls — was  saved,  while  less  patient  or 
ambitious  men  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  begin  anew. 

Already  small  armies  of  berry-pickers  are  busily 
gleaning  these  hills,  where  a  bushel  in  a  day  is  a  fair 
return,  the  purple  fruit  growing  almost  as  big  as  cher¬ 
ries  and  so  rich  with  sweet  juice  that  those  who  may 
taste  them  with  the  bloom  on  are  favored  indeed.  In 
muffins,  puddings,  ambrosia-dripping  pies — best  of  all, 
adorning  a  bowl  of  old-fashioned  bread  and  milk  or 
golden  cereal  with  cream,  what  could  possibly  be  better? 
I  believe  the  chemists  have  lately  discovered  in  our 
unassuming  native  berry  vitamins  nearly  or  quite  equal 
in  value  to  those  of  the  much-advertised  citrus  fruits. 

Work  on  the  State  road  between  Keene  and  Stoddard 
is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate,  to  the  dramatic  accom¬ 
paniment  of  crashing  trees,  rending  rocks,  mountain 
streams  defiled  with  loads  of  superfluous  dirt,  trucks 
and  tractors,  steam  shovels  and  stone-borers  impeding 
traffic,  while  “detour”  and  “men  at  work”  signs  deco¬ 
rate  the  highway.  Seythemen  and  axmen  form  the  ad¬ 
vance  guard  and  may  be  seen  vigorously  in  action  as 
early  as  six  o’clock  of  these  soft,  misty  mornings,  hew¬ 
ing  boldly  across  the  curves,  indifferent  to  the  silent 
protest  of  old  Grandfather  Granite  and  his  sister  Pine, 
who  could  never  have  anticipated  such  a  blow  to  their 
ancient  occupation  of  the  wilderness.  Even  planted 
roadside  maples  must  go  down  before  the  march  of 
progress,  and  peaceful  grassy  dooryards  are  rudely  in¬ 
vaded.  Hills  are  leveled,  flowery  meadows  built  up, 
and  here  and  there  a  hamlet  neatly  rounded  and  left 
out  of  the  main  stream  altogether.  Such  traffic  as 


persists  is  handled  with  skill,  and  one  thinks  with  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  a  certain  number  of  local  men  enabled  at 
least  to  eat — both  they  and  their  families.  Neverthe¬ 
less  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  install  a  continuous 
night  guard  over  the  giant  steam  shovels  which  are 
able  to  displace  so  many  men  that  it  is  said  incidents 
of  a  hundred  and  more  years  ago  in  the  cotton  mills 
of  England  have  been  repeated  in  another  part  of  the 
State. 

It  was  probably  a  recofd  happening  in  a  certain 
highly  respectable  old  town  which  shall  be  nameless, 
when  the  Selectmen  took  the  unusual  course  of  calling 
a  mass  meeting  of  both  legal  residents  and  Summer 
visitors,  in  the  brick  church  which  is  also  the  town 
hall,  to  debate  recent  annoying  depredations  upon 
property  owners.  Little  or  no  cash  was  taken,  but 
food,  cigarettes  and  clothing  had  disappeared  from 
various  quarters  until  the  little  community  was  up  in 
arms.  Apparently,  it  was  hoped  that  the  resultant 
publicity,  together  with  the  suggested  offer  of  a  money 
reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  guilty  parties, 
might  frighten  them  into  ceasing  their  unlawful  ac¬ 
tivities.  It  may,  of  course,  make  it  only  more  difficult 
to  connect  them  with  thefts  already  accomplished, 
even  if,  as  proposed,  a  State  detective  should  quietly 
enter  the  field  in  search  of  a  clue.  It  was  also  sug¬ 
gested  at  the  meeting  that  the  town  might  well  vote 
to  support  a  local  police  patrol,  at  about  $5  a  day  and 
equipment,  in  default  of  the  State  police  so  efficient  in 
the  rural  districts  of  our  neighboring  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  One  speaker  even  made  the  somewhat 
startling  suggestion  that  the  townspeople  organize  for 
self  protection  an  old-time  “vigilance  committee”  of 
A  ihl  West  fame.  What  a  blow  to  the  native  sense  of 
happy  security  in  our  quiet  rural  New  England. 

Cheshire  Co.,  N.  II.  E.  g.  e. 


Comments  on  the  Third  R.  N.-Y.  Tour 

To  The  Rural  New-Yorker  : 

We,  as  members  of  the  Third  Annual  Coast  to  Coast 
Tour,  1932,  wish  to  convey  to  you  our  appreciation 
ot  the  well-planned  tour  and  the  unusual  manner  in 
which  it  was  conducted.  We  have  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  side  trips  which  you  have  most  carefully  selected 
tor  us  to  various  points  of  interest  and  assure  you  of 
our^  enjoyment  of  their  wonders  and  marvels. 

The  selection  of  wonderful  hotels,  also  lodges,  and 
the  courtesies  and  conveniences  which  they  extended 
to  us  made  ourselves  feel  at  home. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  that  this  is  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  tour  that  anyone  has  ever  participated  in. 

Signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  1932  Tour. 

1  he  participants  in  the  1932  R.  N.-Y.  Tour  agree 
that  the  weather  was  a  little  too  warm;  that  the  route 
pursued  and  places  visited  were  of  the  most  interesting 
character ;  that  the  service  and  food  were  the  very  best 
and  the  company  most  harmonious.  All  will  make  en¬ 
thusiastic  rooters  for  future  tours  and  when  financial 
pressure  eases  there  will  be  larger  bands  to  the  West. 

c.  h.  w. 

1  want  you  to  know  how  pleased  I  am  with  tin*  tour 
just  ended.  From  start  to  finish  it  was  just  wonderful. 
Everything  possible  was  done  for  our  comfort  and 
pleasure.  Everywhere  we  were  treated  most  kindly 
and  I  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of  the  tour  and  so 
pleased  I  decided  to  go  with  you  this  year.  It  was 
a  wonderful  vacation.  m.  e.  w. 

I  was  one  of  the  happy  participants  in  the  recent 
R-  N.-Y.  Tour  and  I  cannot  find  adjectives  enough  to 
express  the  wonderful  time  I  had.  Everything  was  so 
perfectly  marvelous,  so  well  arranged  and  the  food  par 
excellence.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  recommend  this  trip 
again  and  I  sincerely  hope  to  be  able  to  join  the  party 
next  year.  E.  H. 


Ontario  County,  New  York 

We  have  just  had  a  fine  rain  the  other  night  which 
has  made  it  possible  to  start  plowing  for  wheat.  Stub¬ 
ble  ground  plows  over  very  fine.  Oat  harvest  in  full 
swing  at  present,  crop  poor.  A  neighbor  tells  me  that 
the  corn-borer  is  at  work  in  his  early  sweet  corn.  Field 
corn  is  doing  nicely.  E.  T.  b. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  rot  r  ~  with  who  is  said  under  this  head, 
nut  we  believe  a  farm  pap^r  shoiiiu  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  xirovided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Reactions  of  an  Old  Friend 

I  am  sending  you  my  check  for  $1  now  as  the  rurally- 
inclined  cannot  afford  to  have  you  miss  fighting  their 
battles.  There  are  so  many  things  in  which  you  do 
help,  and  there  are  many  other  points  in  which  we,  of 
the  country,  need  your  direct  aid.  For  instance,  why 
should  the  government  sell  “shooting  rights”  over  any 
private  property?  Lately  I  was  living  at  Cluster 
Springs,  Pa.,  and  although  our  property  was  “well 
posted”  as  required  by  law,  the  city  “sports”  used  to 
roam  over  that  117  acres  at  will  and  shoot  even  half  of 
our  flock  of  40  guinea  fowls,  and  they  but  laughed  in 
one's  face  when  told  that  the  “property  was  posted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  law”  against  all  shooting  ! 

Another  item  which  ought  to  be  brought  up  by  the 
farming  class;  property  which  does  not  pay  more  than 
a  living  (owing  to  poor  markets  and  exorbitant  mid¬ 
dlemen's  charges)  is  charged  too  highly  for  extra¬ 
fancy  school  buildings  and  general  taxation.  The 
French  “Code  Napoleon”  still  governs  the  taxation  of 
the  French  rural  properties,  and  this  easy  taxation  is 
the  very  heart  of  the  success  and  strength  of  the  French 
rural  life.  I  have  lived  among  the  rural  French  for 
four  years,  during  the  war,  and  for  some  six  years  since 
the  war,  so  I  know. 

There  should  also  be  a  tax  reduction  to  the  farmer 
for  every  acre  which  any  such  may  plant  to  accepted 
forest  trees.  This  subject  has  been  mooted  often,  but 
nothing  has  been  done  for  the  farmer — yet. 

Why  is  it  that  American  products  can  often  be 
bought  cheaper  abroad  than  in  the  country  of  manu¬ 
facture?  A  sewing  machine  costing  over  $60  in  this 
country  can  be  bought  in  England  for  about  $35.  The 
rural  folks  have  to  stand  all  this  “overhead”  or  I  sug¬ 
gest  extortion.  Which  is  it? 

You  certainly  have  a  wide  field  in  which  to  help  the 
farmer  class.  More  power  to  your  elbow.  I  fancy 
one  cause  of  this  depression  is  to  be  found  in  the  sys¬ 
tematic  buying  on  credit;  the  “high-power”  salesmen 
will  sell  anything  for  $10  down  and  a  signature  which 
often  amounts  to  a  millstone  round  the  neck.  This  is 
all  wrong  ! 

The  French  grow  nearly  everything  which  appears 
on  their  tables  and  they  feed  infinitely  better  than  the 
American  rural  population.  I  enjoy  your  valuable 
weekly  which  I  first  bought  in  the  SO’s.  *  e.  p.  h. 

Maine. 
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A  mixture  which  they  designate  as  the 
“Rig  10”  was  compared  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  trinity  mixture  (tankage  50  lbs.,  lin¬ 
seed  oilmeal  25  lbs.,  Alfalfa  meal  25 
lbs.),  and  also  with  tankage  alone.  These 
supplemental  feeds  were  compared  with 
corn  alone  and,  when  used  with  corn,  all 
self-fed  on  rape  and  in  dry-lot.  The 
“Big  10”  mixture  consisted  of:  Tankage, 
40:  linseed  oilmeal,  15;  Alfalfa  meal, 
12.8 ;  cottonseed  meal,  20 ;  peanut  oil 
meal,  9 ;  barrel  salt,  1 ;  ground  limestone. 
1.5:  ironoxide,  commercial,  .198;  wood 
ashes.  .5;  potassium  iodide,  .002 ;  total, 
100  lbs.  Block  salt  was  also  self-fed. 

Tankage  was  clearly  excelled  by  both 
the  Trinity  and  “Big  10”  mixtures  in 
dry-lot.  On  pasture,  particularly  good 
rape,  there  was  little  difference.  The 
Trinity  mixture  was  a  little  too  high  in 
fiber,  containing  as  it  does  25  per  cent 
Alfalfa  meal,  to  produce  maximum  gains 
on  good  pasture.  Some  of  the  best  and 
most  successful  pork  producers  I  know 
prefer  to  modify  the  Trinity  mixture  for 
pigs  on  pasture  or  forage,  they  use  tank¬ 
age  (60  per  cent  protein).  800  lbs.;  lin¬ 
seed  oilmeal,  100  lbs. ;  and  Alfalfa  meal, 
100  lbs. ;  to  make  a  total  of  500-lb.  mix¬ 
ture.  This  is  placed  in  a  self-feeder, 
cracked  corn  is  placed  in  a  separate 
compartment  or  in  another  self-feeder 
and  with  pigs  on  rape  they  will  gain  an 
average  of  about  1.5  lbs.  per  head  daily 
until  they  weigh  from  200  to  250  lbs., 
when  they  should  be  marketed. 

It  was  found  that  substituting  fish¬ 
meal  (55  per  cent  protein)  for  half  the 
tankage  in  the  “Big  10”  mixture  proved 
more  efficient  than  when  either  was  used 
singly.  Soy-bean  oilmeal  may  be  used  to 
replace  the  linseed,  cottonseed  or  peanut 
oilmeal,  or  it  may  be  used  in  addition. 
Most  of  the  experiment  stations  have 
tested  various  complex  mineral  and  sup¬ 
plemental  feeds  for  hogs.  In  general  it 
has  been  found  there  is  no  great  differ¬ 
ence  obtained  either  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  rapidity  or  efficiency  and  econ¬ 
omy  of  gain  over  corn  and  tankage,  or 
corn  and  fish-meal,  or  variations  of  the 
Trinity  mixture,  when  used  with  self- 
fed  minerals,  such  as  equal  parts  ground 
limestone,  steamed  bonemeal  and  salt. 


Hereford  steers  now  on  feed  at  Iowa  Experiment  Station.  This  is  the  Unseed  oil¬ 
meal  group  discussed.  They  weight  about  950  lbs.  each  and  consume  daily  18  lbs. 
shelled  corn;  2  lbs.  linseed  meal:  1  lb.  Alfalfa  hay ;  and  20  lbs.  corn  silage.  They 
have  averaged  a  daily  gain  of  2.5  lbs.  for  seven  months. 


Lena,  the  purebred  Belgian  mare  on  the  right,  with  three  of  her  daughters,  has 
produced  a  colt  every  year  since  she  teas  four  years  old.  She  now  has  six  colts. 
Her  oldest  daughter  has  produced  her  first  colt ,  a  stud.  The  present  value  of  this 
mare’s  offspring  is  estimated  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Cain,  Ames,  Iowa,  at  $1,800. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Iowa’s  “Big  10”  for  Pigs, 
and  Other  Recent  Live¬ 
stock  Work 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

The  present  total  hog  census  of  the 
United  States  varies  from  fifty  to  fifty- 
five  million  bead,  approximately  one-fifth 
of  which  is  contained  in  Iowa.  This  is 
ten  times  more  hogs  than  are  present  in 
all  the  North  Atlantic  States  combined. 
There  are  over  four  million  hogs  in  the 
12  North  Central  States.  Nebraska  is 
second  in  total  numbers  with  approxi¬ 
mately  five  and  one-lialf  million  head. 
Iowa  now  has  between  ten  and  eleven 
million  hogs  on  its  farms  and  in  com¬ 
mercial  feeding  plants.  For  this  reason 
questions  pertaining  to  pork  production 
are  very  important.  Most  of  these  hogs 
are  consumed  as  pork  products  in  New 
York  State.  We  can  produce  them  just 
as  economically  as  the  Central  West  and 
Corn  Belt  States. 

In  talking  over  some  of  their  livestock 
production  problems  with  Prof.  C.  C. 
Culbertson,  who  has  charge  of  swine  and 
beef  cattle  feeding  projects  at  Ames,  he 
spoke  of  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the 
vast  amount  of  evidence  favoring  the 
use  of  supplemental  feeds  for  pigs  on 
pasture,  as  well  as  in  dry-lot,  many 
producers  continue  to  feed  straight  corn, 
barley  or  oats.  We  must  supplement  the 
grain  and  pasture  for  our  growing  and 
fattening  pigs  with  high  class  protein 
feeds  if  we  want  them  to  make  rapid 
gains  and  be  finished  for  market  when 
approximately  six  months  of  age.  We 
hear  much  these  days  about  the  merit  of 
this  or  that  supplemental  feed  or  combi¬ 
nation  of  feeds.  Due  to  this  fact  the 
Iowa  Station  carried  out  numerous  tests 
with  various  protein  supplements,  both 
alone  and  in  combination.  The  results 
are  now  available  and  bring  out  much 
valuable  information. 


Register  of  Performance  for  Swine 

In  1928  a  committee  representing  the 
Experiment  Station,  the  swine  breeders, 
and  the  various  other  livestock  depart¬ 
ment  of  Iowa,  met  and  adopted  a  plan 
<>f  performance  record  for  swine.  The 
Danish  breeding  system  was  used  as  a 
basis,  as  the  Danes  have  for  some  20 
years  tested  their  breeding  stock  for  econ¬ 
omy  of  gain  and  carcass  qualities.  They 
have  reduced  the  feed  requirements  per 


the  product.  To  he  eligible  a  gilt  must 
have  weaned  at  least  eight  pigs,  or  an 
older  sow  nine.  Four  of  these,  two  bar- 
rows  and  two  gilts,  are  sent  by  breed¬ 
ers  in  the  State  to  Ames,  the  Station 
pays  top  market  price  for  them  at  80  to 
40  lbs.,  plus  20  per  cent.  They  are  then 
raised  on  a  standard  ration  to  225  lbs., 
and  slaughtered.  Prof.  M.  D.  Ilelser 
conducts  the  carcass  tests. 

Latest  results  show  average  daily  gain 
varied  from  1.1  to  1.6  lbs.  on  same  feed 
and  similar  conditions.  There  was  also 
a  difference  of  about  15  per  cent  return 
in  value  of  pork  products  between  the 
high  and  1owt  litters.  It  can  therefore  be 
seen  that  the  efficiency  of  our  breeding- 
stock  varies  widely,  even  among  selected 


A  few  of  the  Iowa  gable  roof  movable  liog  houses  at  Ames.  This  type  house  can  be 
used  Summer  and  Winter,  is  easily  moved  and  cleaned. 


100  lbs.  gain  from  aproximately  400  to 
about  820  lbs.  The  plan  was  therefore 
based  on  the  methods'  now  successfully 
applied  in  Denmark.  The  quality  of 
Danish  bacon  has  also  been  so  improved 
it  now  sells  at  a  premium  in  the  English 
markets.  Certain  modifications  of  the 
plan  were  incorporated  to  make  it  adapt¬ 
able  to  our  conditions. 

The  plan  now  in  use  embraces  five 
points :  1,  fertility ;  2,  rapidity  of  gain  ; 
3,  economy  of  gain;  4,  quantitative  yield 
of  carcass  and  by-products ;  5,  quality  of 


breeding  stock  which  are  superior  to  the 
average. 

Yeast  and  Different  Types  of 
Corn  for  Pigs 

Many  yeast  culture  products  are  now 
on  the  market.  Home-grown  grains  are 
usually  the  most  economical  source  of 
nutrients  in  the  feed  yards.  Can  the 
feeder  by  fermenting  these  grains  with  a 
yeast  culture  feed  improve  their  efficiency 
to  such  an  extent  that  pork  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  lower  cost  than  by  present 


methods?  _  To  answer  this  question  the 
Iowa  station  just  completed  a  test  in 
which  three  commercially  prepared  yeast 
culture  feeds  were  compared  with  a  check 
group  receiving  the  same  feed  of  shelled 
corn  and  the  “Big  10”  supplement  -with¬ 
out  yeast.  All  groups  received  minerals 
free-choice  and  rape  pasture. 

Tlie  check  group  on  shelled  corn  and 
“Big  10  !  made  an  average  daily  gain  of 
1.50  lbs.  per  pig,  ate  a  little  over  5.25 
lbs.  of  feed  daily,  required  352  lbs.  of 
feed  for  each  100  lbs.  of  gain  from  the 
time  they  weighed  58  lbs.,  average  initial 
weight,  to  225  lbs.  per  head  final  market 
weight.  The  cost  of  the  gain  was  $2.93 
Per  hundredweight  and  the  margin  over 
feed  cost,  figuring  hog  gains  at  $4.80  the 
100  lbs.  was  $3.12  per  head. 

Comparing  the  yeast  fed  groups  using 
corn,  oats  and  mixtures  of  both  for  a 
basal  feed  they  required  more  feed  to 
produce  100  lbs.  of  pork  and  the  cost  of 
such  production  was  more  in  each  case. 
One  group  hand  fed  a  mixture  of  grain 
and  a  yeast  culture  feed  made  .06  lbs. 
more  daily  gain  per  head  than  the  check 
group,  but  their  feed  requirement  was 
about  47  lbs.  more  per  pig,  their  cost  of 
gain  was  greater  so  that  the  margin  per 
pig  over  feed  costs  was  $2.57  less  than 
in  the  check  group.  Yeast-fed  pigs  also 
had  a  greater  percentage  shrink  in  24 
hours  when  finished. 

Is  hard,  soft  or  medium  type  of  corn 
grain  more  efficient  for  our  growing  and 
fattening  pigs?  Preliminary  tests  at 
Ames  do  not  show  any  certain  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  efficiency  of  these  different 
types  of  corn  for  the  growing  and  fat¬ 
tening  pig  between  the  weights  of  75  and 
250  lbs.  More  work  must  be  done  be¬ 
fore  the  question  is  definitely  answered. 
From  .  the  practical  feeding  standpoint 
there  is  probably  not  sufficient  difference 
to  favor  paying  any  extra  money  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  certain  kind  of  corn. 

The  Iowa  gable  roof  movable  hog  house 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  economical  I 
have  ever  seen.  Complete  directions  may 
be  obtained  without  charge  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  house  by  writing  Prof. 
C.  C.  Culbertson,  Ames,  Iowa. 

“Tail”  of  Two  Steers 


Mike  was  a  red  and  white  spotted 
scrub  steer.  lie  was  four  years  old  when 
slaughtered,  and  weighed  1,165  lbs.  live 
weight.  His  dressed  weight  was  642  lbs., 
which  gave  him  a  dressing  percentage  of 
a  little  over  55.  The  meat  so  produced 
was  inferior  in  quality  and  the  carcass 
was  wastey.  His  round  carried  only 
11.73  per  cent  and  his  loin  only  8.84  per 
cent  of  his  live  weight,  although  he  was 
fed  on  corn  and  clover  hay  (common 
corn-belt  ration)  his  carcass  graded  low. 
Sold  a  few  years  ago  when  prices  were 
high  he  brought  $133.9S  live  weight. 

Buster  was  a  19-month-old,  roan,  grade 
Shorthorn  steer.  At  which  age  lie  weighed 
1,270  lbs.  He  dressed  65.12  per  cent,  or 
a  carcass  weight  of  827  lbs.  He  was 
finished  on  a  ration  of  corn,  oats,  linseed 
oilmeal,  cottonseed  meal  and  clover  hay. 
Sold  on  a  comparable  market  to  Mike  he 
brought  $368.30.  An  extremely  high 
percentage  of  his  carcass  Was  located  in 
the  region  of  the  high-priced  cuts  his 
round  carried  15.21  and  his  loin  11.25 
per  cent  of  his  live  weight. 

These  steers  have  been  mounted  and 
exact  wax  models  of  all  the  various  car¬ 
cass  cuts  are  shown  in  the  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  building  at  Ames  affording  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  necessity  of 
combining  proper  type  and  feed  in  order 
to  produce  a  prime  beef  carcass.  They 
were  prepared  and  loaned  by  Armour  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Protein  Feeds  for  Steers 


Several  groups  of  Texas  Hereford 
calves  had  been  on  feed  for  seven  months 
at  Ames  when  I  saw  them  in  July.  They 
were  being  fed  shelled  corn,  Alfalfa  hay, 
corn  silage  and  different  kinds  of  protein 
supplements  in  various  groups  consisting 
of  eight  steers  per  lot.  One  group  re¬ 
ceived  a  supplement  of  linseed  oilmeal, 
another  whole  Soy  beans,  another  Soy¬ 
bean  oilmeal,  while  others  were  get¬ 
ting  Soy-bean  oilmeal  60  and  cottonseed 
meal  40  parts.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
seven  months  the  linseed-fed  cattle  had 
made  the  most  gain,  showed  the  most 
finish  and  in  my  opinion  should  outsell 
the  other  groups.  The  whole  Soy-bean 
group,  then  being  fed  at  the  rate  of  about 
1  lb.  per  head  had  done  the  next  best  as 
far  as  gain  and  finish  were  concerned. 
Different  levels  of  whole  Soy  beans  up  to 


Main  dairy  unit  at  Iowa  Experiment  Station.  The  co  ws  are  turned  on  Blue  grass  or  meadow  in  the  morning  and  on  Sweet  clover  or  Alfalfa  in  the  afternoon ;  under 

this  system  they  do  not  bloat. 
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2.5  lbs.  had  been  used  and  results  so  far 
indicate  that  between  1  and  1.5  lbs.  per 
head  daily  seem  the  best  amount  to  use 
with  fattening  steers.  Soy-bean  oilmeal 
was  a  close  second,  but  had  not  made 
quite  the  gains  and  did  not  show  quite  as 
good  finish  as  the  linseed  group. 

When  oats  was  substituted  for  30  per 
cent  of  the  corn  ration  the  steers  ate 
more  grain  from  the  start  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so.  Therefore,  unless  oats 
are  cheaper  per  ton  than  corn  it  would 
not  pay  to  feed  them  to  fattening  steers. 
This  question  of  cheapness  and  economy 
and  efficiency  of  gain  is,  of  course,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  availability,  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  in  profitable  live¬ 
stock  feeding.  For  example  if  a  feeder 
had  plenty  of  oats  on  hand  and  very 
little  corn  it  would  seldom  pay  to  sell 
the  oats  for  the  price  he  would  receive 
and  go  in  the  open  market  and  buy  corn. 
Prof.  H.  H.  Kildee,  head  of  the  animal 
husbandry  division  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  valuable  service  his  department  is 
rendering  to  livestock  producers. 

Curd  Tension  of  Milk 

Work  at  the  Iowa  research  department 
as  outlined  to  me  by  Dr.  D.  L.  Espe  in¬ 
dicates  that  curd  of  high  tension  is  un¬ 
desirable  for  infant  feeding.  Also  the 
percentage  of  casein  in  milk  seems  to  be 
the  greatest  factor  influencing  curd  ten¬ 
sion.  Boiling  lowered  the  curd  tension 
of  milk.  If  milk  is  homogenized  just  as 
it  first  comes  from  the  pasteurizer  (145 
degrees  Fahr.)  the  curd  tension  can  be 
reduced,  this  effect  was  not  produced  if 
the  milk  is  cooled  and  then  homogenized. 

The  lower  inside  part  of  the  windows 
at  the  dairy  barn  were  painted  with 
Alabastine.  This  is  sprayed  on  and  gives 
a  green  effect,  and  the  light  is  subdued 
in  the  cow  barn,  a  small  opening  is  left 
at  the  top  of  the  windows  and  the  flies 
seek  this  light.  The  barn  interior  had 
very  few  flies  in  it  and  ventilation  was 
good.  If  the  Alabastine  is  put  -on  the 
outside  of  the  windows  the  rain  will 
wash  it  off.  Records  kept  at  the  barn 
showed  the  cows  with  drinking  cups 
drank  36.1  per  cent  of  their  water  intake 
at  night.  They  ate  their  feed  better,  and 
produced  5.3  per  cent  more  milk  and 
11.3  per  cent  more  butterfat  per  unit  of 
feed  than  when  they  were  watered  twice 
daily.  The  cows  drank  3.76  gallons  of 
water  for  each  gallon  of  milk  produced 
with  the  cups,  and  3.26  gallons  of  water 
for  each  gallon  of  milk  produced  when 
they  were  watered  twice  daily.  With 
butterfat  at  30c  stripping  the  cows  after 
using  tb£  milking  machine  returned  34c 
per  hour  for  the  time  involved.  It  took 
about  a  minute  to  strip  a  cow.  This  ques¬ 
tion  of  stripping  is  one  most  dairymen 
are  interested  in.  When  I  visit  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Experiment  Station  next  week  I 
will  have  more  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  from  Drs.  Eckles  and  Peterson  who 
are  now  working  on  this  problem. 


A  New  Jersey  Holstein 
Record 

Speckled  Segis,  a  seven-year-old  Hol¬ 
stein  in  the  herd  of  the  Essex  County 
Hospital  at  Overbrook,  is  the  first  cow 
in  New  Jersey  to  produce  30,000  or  more 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  year.  She  gave  ex¬ 
actly  30,297.6  lbs.  of  milk  —  14,192 
quarts — and  1,044.2  lbs.  of  butterfat  in 
the  year. 

At  the  age  of  three  years  and  three 
months  Speckled  Segis  produced  21,337.8 
lbs.  of  milk,  containing  681.9  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  At  five  years  and  five  months 
her  total,  after  a  year’s  test,  was  25,524.2 
lbs.  of  milk,  897.5  lbs.  of  fat.  At  six 
years  and  six  months  24,797.7  lbs.  of 
milk,  852  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Speckled 
Segis  made  her  record  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  M.  H.  Keeney,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  dairy  herd  at  the  Essex 
County  farm. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


to  $1.50  bu.  bskt.  Elbertas,  other  points  $1.25 
to  $2.50  6-bskt.  crate. 

Pears. — Native  various  varieties  25  to  GOc, 
few  75c.  Bartletts  fancy  GO  to  75c  std.  bu. 
box. 

Peppers.— Native  Bell  squash  green  35  to 
50c.  Red  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes.- — Native  45  to  55c.  few  GOc,  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  J.  Cobblers  mostly  90  to  95c  100  lbs. 
Me.  best  85  to  90c,  poorer  70c  100  lbs. 

Radishes. — Native  outdoor  50  to  60  bchs.,  10 
to  30c  std.  bu.  box. 

Romaine.— Native  20  to  30c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Native  best,  25  to  35c,  poorer  low 
as  5c  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Native  outdoor  10  to  35c  %  box. 
Trellised  15  to  50c,  mostly  20  to  30c  20  to  25- 
lb.  bskt. 

Turnips. — Native  rutabaga  or  purple  tops  35 
to  GOc  std.  bu.  box.  1’.  E.  I.  no  sales  noted. 

Hay. — No.  1  Tiomthy  $17.50;  No.  2  Timothy 
$16.50.  Clover  mixed,  red.  No.  1,  $16.75  ton. 
Alfalfa  no  sales. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  21c.  Firsts  19%  to 
20  %c.  Seconds  18  to  19c  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries,  brown  extras  32  to 
33e.  White  extras  28  to  30c.  Fresh  eastern 
2G  to  28c  doz. 

Poultry.— Dressed.  Fowl  western  3  to  5  lbs. 
19  to  22c;  2%  to  3  lbs.  15  to  17c.  Roosters  13 
to  14c.  Chickens  large  22  to  26c;  small  20  to 
24c.  Broilers  native  19  to  23c.  Chickens  native 
19  to  23c  lb.  Live  poultry  quiet.  Fowl  17  to 
18e.  Leghorns  14  to  15c.  Chickens  large  14  to 
15c,  small  12  to  14c.  Broilers  13  to  15c.  Roost¬ 
ers  8  to  10c. 

Cheese. — Twins  N.  Y.  held  extras  19%  to 
20c;  firsts  19  to  19%e.  Fresh  extras  15  to  15%c: 
firsts  14%  to  15c.  Western  held  extra  18%  to 
19c;  firsts  17%  to  18c.  Fresh  extra  14%  to  15c. 
Firsts  14  to  14%e  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.50  to 
$3.75.  Calif,  small  white  $4  to  $4.50.  Yellow 
eyes  $3.50  to  $3.75.  Red  kidney  $3.50  to  $3.75. 
Lima  $5.50  to  $6  100-lb.  sacks. 


Wool.- 

—Market  active,  demand  good. 

Prices 

again  hi 

gher. 

Grease 

Basis. — Ohio 

fine,  i 

combing 

18 

to 

19e, 

clothing 

15 

to  lfic;  % 

blood. 

combing 

19 

to 

20c, 

clothing 

14 

to  15c;  % 

blood. 

combing 

19 

to 

21e. 

combing 

15 

to  10c;  % 

blood, 

combing 

19 

to 

20c, 

clothing 

15 

to  16c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio 

i  fine. 

combing 

45 

to 

48c, 

clothing 

37 

to  40c;  % 

blood, 

combing 

41 

to 

43c, 

clothing 

31 

to  34c;  % 

blood, 

combing 

35 

to 

39c, 

clothing 

28 

to  31c;  Vt 

blood. 

combing 

32 

to 

34c, 

clothing 

26 

to  28c;  Terr,  line. 

combing 

45 

to 

47c, 

clothing 

39 

to  41c;  % 

blood, 

combing 

42 

to 

44c, 

clothing 

35 

to  37c;  % 

blood. 

combing 

38 

to 

42e, 

clothing 

34 

to  36c;  % 

blood. 

combing 

34 

to 

38c, 

clothing 

31 

to  33c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Bulk  of  sales  $4.50  to  $5. 

Cattle.— Vealers  mostly  $1  higher,  demand 
fair  for  vealers,  slow  for  other  classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $3  to  $4.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $2  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $4. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $5  to  $S;  cull 
and  common  $3.50  to  $5. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows.— Choice,  head,  $95  to  $110;  good, 
SO  to  $95;  medium,  $45  to  $80;  common,  $40 
to  $45. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Beef  steers,  $5.75  to  $6.50.  Calves,  top  veal¬ 
ers.  $8.  Sheep,  lambs,  $6.75  to  $7.  Hogs, 
choice,  160  to  220-lb.  weights,  $5.50  to  $5.65. 


Poultry  Books 

We  list  below  some  newly  revised  and 
np-to-date  poultry  books.  These  are  com¬ 
plete  and  adequate  for  the  beginner  or 


the  experienced  poultryman  : 

Hatchery  (Management . $2.75 

Hartman  and  Vickers 

Battery  Brooding .  2.00 

Milton  H.  Arndt 


Poultry  Breeding  and  Management.  2.00 
James  Dryden 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen....  1.25 
Lamon  and  Kingborne 
For  Sale  bv  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


ABERDEEN  ANCUS 


Aberdeen-Angus  Beef  Cattle  uotrHMheEbre‘db,g°a0nd 

feedimr  of  b^ef  cattle  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  -  WORTON,  MD. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 


FERRETS 


FERRETS 


White  or  brown;  yearlings,  special 
rat  hunters;  females.  $4.00;  males, 
$2.25.  Young  stock,  September 
sales,  females,  $2  75;  males,  $2.25.  One  pair,  $4.50. 
six  pait,  *20  00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruction  book 
free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH  -  New  London,  Ohio 


(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  has  been  very 
active  during  the  past  week.  Practically  all 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  in  heavy  supply 
with  a  glut  on  most  locally  grown  produce. 
Prices  on  many  commodities  are  the  lowest  ever 
recorded. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  for 
best.  Market  draggy  on  small  or  bruised 
stock.  Native  all  varieties  ord.  5  to  35c. 
Duchess,  Gravensteins  and  Wealthy  large  fancy 
40  to  75c,  very  few  slightly  higher  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  and  Md.  bu.  bskt.,  no  sales 
noted.  Del.  Starks  U.  S.  Com.  2%-in.  few  sales 
50e  bu.  bskt. 

Beans  — Native  green  and  wax  25  to  60c.  few 
75c.  Shell  50c  to  $1.  Lima  35  to  75c,  few  $1 
Std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Native  18  bchs  15  to  25c,  few  30c. 
Cut  off  15  to  35c  std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries. — 32-qt.  erts.  Me.  mostly  10  to 
12c  N.  S.  10  to  12c,  few  best  higher  qt. 

Cabbage. — Native  15  to  25c,  few  35c  std.  bu. 
box. 

Carrots. — Native  18  bchs  15  to  40c.  Cut  off  40 
to  60c,  few  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cauliflower.— Native  6  to  15  lids.  ord.  25  to 
75c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  strawberry  erts.  hold¬ 
over"  poor  25  to  50c. 

Celcrv. — Native  18  bchs.  mostly  50  to  75c, 
few  fancy  S5e  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  50c 
to  $1  2-3  crate.  Calif,  and  Mich,  no  sales 
noted.  ,  „ 

Corn.— Native  4  to  6  doz.  yellow  ord.  10  to 
20c;  large  fancy  25  to  35c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cucumbers. — Hothouse  rative  best  few  sales 
75c  to  $1,  poorer  25  to  50c.  Outdoor  25  to  60e, 
few  75c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  one  car  reported, 
no  sales  noted. 

Lettuce. — Native  18  heads  outdoor  mostly  20 
to  35c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads 
ord.  $1.50  to  $2.50  crt.  N.  Y.  Big  Boston  25 
to  50c,  poorer  5c  24  heads. 

Onions.— Yellow  native  40  to  60c  bu.  box. 
White  pickling  line  75c  to  $1.10  %  box.  Mass, 
med.  size  mostly  50c,  few  55c,  few  40c  50  lbs.; 
other  points  no  sales  noted. 

Parsley. — Native  10  to  25c  std.  bu.  box. 

Peaches. — Yellow  varieties  native  mostly  40 
to  60c,  few  75c  16-qt.  bskt.  Pa.  Elbertas  75c 


Fi>rrpfc  Malep,  $2.00;  females,  $2.50.  All  special 
l  El  1  ulo  hunters.  E.  L.  Hartman.  Box  4.  New  London,  O. 

CERRETS— White  or  brown;  yearlings  or  young  stock; 

1  good  workers.  List  free.  Thos-  Sellars,  Kew  London,  O. 

DOCS 

Beautiful  Irish  Setter  Puppies 

MEIER  PINEKNOLL  FARM,  Noxon  Road.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Shepherd  Puppies 

breeds  of  puppies.  Cheap.  FRED  IIENTY.  Conesus,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

f>  J  P^/:„  D(intl  Blacks  and  Silver  Blacks.  $10  up. 
*  C.CZ#  I  UlICc  1  U.JJS  Robt.  Graham,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

Beautiful  REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS  T1 

|  RABBITS 

llffATURED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealands 
1»X  and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock,  specially 
priced  $3.00  each.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 

fJED.  NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  S2-S3  each.  Supplies, 
r  Metal  Hutches.  BREEDERS  SUPPLY  -  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

n.LLii.  o  Fully  descriptive  catalog.  10  cts. 

Rabbits  CL  Supplies  Albert  Facey,  Jr.,lnc..U-14.  Walihill,  N.  If 

j  MISCELLANEOUS  j 

Pleasure  and  Profit 

Prices  reasonable.  V.  S.  KENYON  -  Marcellas,  N.  Y. 

PONIES 

Shetland  Ponies  for  immediate  sales. 

A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS  -  ATWATER,  OHIO 


Do  this  for  animal  health 

Sprinkle  and  spray  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant  about  barns  and  living 
quarters.  (1)  To  keep  down  foul  odors. 
(2)  To  destroy  disease  germs.  (3)  To 
kill  lice  and  parasites.  (4)  To  ward  off 
contagious  diseases. 

SANITATION  IS  LIFE.  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant  is  standardized — 5  times  as  strong 
as  carbolic  acid  for  killing  certain  disease  germs. 
A  powerful  disinfectant  and  deodorizer  for  barns 
and  homes.  Dilute,  one  gallon  to  72  gallons  water. 
This  strong  emulsion  keeps  dairy  barns,  pigpens, 
poultry  houses,  sinks,  closets,  all  places  free  from 
disease  germs  and  clean  smelling. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 


FOR  SALE! 


25  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Accredited  and  Blood  Tested 

40  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Accredited  and  Blood  Tested 

40  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Accredited 

60  Registered  Holstein  Heilers 
1  Pair  Registered  Belgian  Mares 
2  Colts 


SPOT  FARM  -  TULLY,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Reagan ,  Mgr. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PA. 

-  OUR  COWS  GIVE  SATISFACTION  - 

Fresh  cows  and  springers,  purebred  or  grade  in  any 
amount  always  available.  One-third  of  all  our  sales 
in  the  last  two  years  went  to  Sussex  County,  N.  J., 
one  man  tells  another.  We  can  please  you.  too. 

-  No  Better  Sales  Service  Anywhere  - 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  &  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
613  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

Cows  and  Young  Stock  and  Two  Bulls 

Accredited  herd.  No  breeding  trouble.  All  cattle 
offered  in  good  shape  and  good  producers. 

BAUKE  JOUSTRA  EUGENE  B.  BENNETT 

Great  Meadows,  N.  J.  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


Cows  For  Sale 

E.  C.  TALBOT 


T.  B.  Tested  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys  in  carload  lots, 
60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


n  \  IB  V  fAUIC  Good  selection  for  sale  at  all  times 
” r»HV  1  I6n3  Fully  Accredited,  Blood-Tested 
Guernseys.  Jerseys,  Holsteins.  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J 


117 ANTED— 2  Thoroughbred  Jersey  or  Guernsey  Heifer 
*»  Calves,  3  months  old  or  up.  Reply  MARIMON, 
Churchville,  N.  Y.  Giving  price  and  particulars. 


GUERNSEYS 


Fritzlyn  Farm  Guernseys 

FOR  SALE 

Sons  and  Grandsons  of  Upland’s  Good  Gift  77253  A.  R. 

The  type  and  production  sire  in  a  herd  that  has  been 
linebred  with  May  Kose  blood  for  many  years,  from 
such  sires  as:  King  of  the  May,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Lang- 
water  Stars  &  Stripes,  Dolly  Dimples  May  King,  etc. : 
all  out  of  A.  R.  dams.  Can  also  offer  some  young 
cows  and  heifers,  for  foundation  herds.  Herd  Fed¬ 
eral  Accredited  and  blood  tested. 

FKITZLYN  FARMS  -  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 


ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY Q 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 


from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH VILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 

”  JERSEYS  7T~ 


SWINE 


SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  large, 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7-8  wks.  old,  $2.00  ea.  8-10  wks.  old,  $2.25  ea. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order;  and  in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days 
with  the  pigs  return  them  at  my  expense. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S.— Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  S4.00  ea. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington.  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Choice,  hardy  Young  Porkers  all  ready  for  the  feed 
trough — 

6-8  wks.  old,  $2.00  ea.  9-10  wks.  old,  $2.25  ea. 
Berkshire  &0. 1.  C _ Chester  &  YorkshireCressed 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  crating  cbai  ge. 
Vt.,  Conn.,  henna,  pigs  20c  extra  to  cover  vaccination. 
Single  treatment.  Our  guarantee— A  square  deal  at 
all  times. 


Reliable  Pigs 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

6  wks.  old,  $2.00,  7-8  wks.  old.  $2.25,  8-9  wks.  old.  $2.50 
10-12  wks.  old,  $3.00.  Chester  Whites,  7-8  wks.  old,  $3.50. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.M.LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn.  1415 


CHESTER  WHITE,  DUROC 
and  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

All  these  pigs  are  hied  on  my  farms.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Crated  free. 

6  to  8  weeks  old.  $2.25  each  Sent  C.O.D.  or  check 
8  to  10  weeks  old.  $3.00  each  or  money  order 
Add  25c  each  on  Conn,  and  Vt.  orders  for  inoculation. 
SPECIAL  SELECTION  of  10  to  12  weeks  old 

Boars  for  breeding .  S5.00  each 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  •  WESTON.  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road  *  Tel.  Waltham  0888 


PIGS  -  SHOATS  -  BOARS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Chestor-Yorkshire 
6  7  wks  ,  $2.00;  8-10  wks.,  $2.50;  3  mos.  Shoats.  $4.00. 
Vaccination  25c.  Health  certificates  given.  SERVICE 
BOARS,  $  1  5-$20.  YoungChester  White  Boars.  S5-S  1  O. 
Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


Dire  imd  QllOATfi  7  weeks,  $2.50;  10  weeks,  $3.50; 
rlll3  dflU  dHWilld.iO  lb.  shouts,  $5.00.  Crated. 
Cash  with  order  or  C.O.D  Please  state  2d  choice  size 
and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHOKT  -  Cheswold,  Del 


DREG.  CUjlUE  All  ages  tor  sale.  F.  M.  Putting. 
UROC  OfflllC  ton  «fc  Son,  Merrltield  N .  Y. 


Reg.  spotted  Poland  chinas-Rows, 

Boars,  Pigs.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


ID’r.  Ped.  Shoats,  either  sex.  Fall  pigs  ready  Sept. 

>  v  Oi  15.  All  at  low  prices.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Fills,  N.  Y 


SHEEP 


Shropshire  Yearling  Ram  and  Ewes  ®,d“ 

Sired  by  the  best  rams  in  this  country.  Priced  to  sell. 

Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons  -  Lodi,  New  York 


FOR  SaLE 

SOUTHDOWN  and  CHEVIOT  SHEEP 

Burton  Sheldon  -  Oneouta,  N.  Y. 


f  pn  orv  \  ,|W|VT  f  have  been  bred  and 
tlLIYjL  I  LAI  ILL  perfected  at  Sheo- 
met  Farm  for  the  past  33  years.  If  you  are  interested 
in  heavy  producing  Jerseys  of  the  bluest  blood,  write— 
A.  F.  PEIRCE  Box  67  Winchester,  N.  II. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE ! 

3  Well  Bred  Sophie  Tormentor  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Queen  Abigail  2nd,  3  years,  due  Get.  1st. 

Oxford  Abigail,  2  years,  due  Sept.  1st. 

Queen  Abigail  3rd;  1  year,  warranted  sound. 

W.  C.  STOUGHTON  -  Montague  City,  Mass. 


GOATS 


Pure  Nubian  Hornless  Buck 


REG.  RAMB0UILLET  EWES  {f SK 

H.  P.  SHERMAN  -  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y. 


n  Qk.nn.lLoo  choi(;e  stock  —  State  wants. 

Iveg.  anropsnires  Breeders  Supply  Co-,  Cohleskill,  N.  Y. 

Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  now  the  only  WEEKLY  farm  paper  published  in  the  East.  It 
is  therefore  of  exceptional  value  to  breeders  who  have  stock  that  they  wish  to  sell  quickly. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker  each 
week.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock. 
They  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
250.000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  65  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $9.10  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
seven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to — 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Cost  of  Milk  Production 

Suffering  from  the  frequent  reductions, 
which  took  place  in  the  wholesale  milk 
market  last  Winter,  and  finding  no  fig¬ 
ures  available  with  which  to  substantiate 
their  belief  that  the  price  of  milk  was 
below  the  actual  cost  of  production, 
Rhode  Island  farmers  appealed  to  their 
State  College  to  determine  the  cost  of 
producing  this  important  commodity. 

Seventy-three  farmers  in  the  three 
Farm  Bureau  districts  of  the  State 
agreed  to  keep  cost  records  over  a  period 
of  three  months  and  on  February  1  the 
work  was  started  under  the  joint  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Experiment  Station  and 
Extension  Service.  The  County  Agents, 
acting  as  field  men,  visited  the  co-operat¬ 
ing  farmers  frequently  and  collected  the 
record  sheets  monthly. 

In  the  73  herds  there  were  1.358  cows 
and  G4  bulls.  Production  averaged  1,- 
704  lbs.  of  milk  per  cow  for  the  three 
months  period.  This  is  18.9  lbs.  or  8.8 
quarts  per  day.  The  result  of  the  three 
months’  study  is  given  below  : 

Average  cost  of  producing  100  lbs.  of 
milk  on  73  farms  in  Rhode  Island  dur¬ 
ing  February,  March  and  April,  1932 : 

77  lbs.  silage  at  $7.92  ton . $0.30 

0  lbs.  beet  pulp  at  $26.30  ton . 08 

2  lbs.  mangels  and  turnips  at  $9.S8 

ton  . 01 

99  lbs.  hay  at  $18.79  ton . 9.3 

43  lbs.  grain  at  $28.60  ton . 61 

2.5  hours  man  labor  at  30c  per  hour  .75 
.03  hours  horse  labor  at  20c  per  hour  .01 

1.2  miles  truck  or  auto  at  10c  per 

mile  . 12 

Replacement  (net)  . 29 

Interest,  taxes,  depreciation,  repairs, 

insurance,  rent  . 34 

Electricity,  bedding,  veterinary,  etc  .08 


Total  . $3.52 

Credit  for  manure  and  net  inventory 
increase  . 39 


Net  cost  per  100  lbs.  of  milk . $3.13 

Net  cost  per  quart  of  milk ...  $0,067 

To  obtain  the  feed  requirements  all 
feed  purchased  for  the  milking  herd  was 
added  to  the  feed  on  hand  February  1. 
The  feed  on  hand  May  1  was  then  sub¬ 
tracted  to  get  the  amount  consumed. 
With  each  kind  of  feed  the  price  per  ton 
is  the  average  of  all  the  records  on 
farms  where  that  feed  was  used. 

The  rate  of  30c  per  hour  for  man 
labor  is  based  on  the  wages  paid  hired 
labor  and  the  operator’s  estimate  of  the 
value  of  his  own  time.  The  average 
wages  paid  farm  labor  in  Rhode  Island 
were  $68  per  month  without  board  for 
January,  1932,  and  $65.75  for  July, 
1932. 


Truck  use  is  estimated  at  10c  per 
mile.  On  individual  farms  the  cost  per 
mile  will  vary  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  truck  used  and  the  mileage  driven 
during  the  year. 

The  cost  of  replacements  was  calcu¬ 
lated  by  subtracting  the  value  of  the 
cows,  bulls  and  calves  sold  and  the  calves 
saved  to  raise  from  the  value  of  the 
cows  and  bulls  purchased  and  the  heif¬ 
ers  freshening  for  the  first  time.  In 
these  herds  110  cows,  9  bulls  and  1S4 
calves  were  sold  and  33  calves  were 
saved  to  raise.  Eighty-six  cows  and  one 
bull  were  bought  and  41  heifers  fresh¬ 
ened  for  the  first  time. 

The  total  investment  in  the  market 
milk  enterprise  on  these  farms  was  1,358 
cows,  $145,282;  64  bulls,  $7,302;  dairy 
equipment,  $17,415;  buildings,  $133,290; 
and  miscellaneous  items  (feed,  wages,  in¬ 
cidental  expenses)  at  $20  per  head,  $28.- 
440.  Part  of  the  farmer’s  own  capital 
or  credit  advanced  to  him  by  others  is 
used  to  provide  these  items.  Interest 
was  estimated  at  6  per  cent  per  annum. 
Taxes,  insurance,  depreciation  and  re¬ 
pairs  on  owned  buildings  was  calculated 
at  5  per  cent  per  annum.  New  equip¬ 
ment  and  repairs  to  equipment  were 
charged  at  cost. 

Manure  was  credited  to  the  herd  at 
the  rate  of  one  ton  ner  head  per  month. 
A  value  of  $2  per  ton  at  the  barn  was 
used.  On  May  1  there  were  13  more 
cows  and  eight  fewer  bulls  in  these  herds 
than  on  February  1.  The  net  increase 
in  inventory  and  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  were  subtracted  from  the  total  cost 
of  the  milk  produced  to  obtain  the  aver¬ 
age  net  cost  of  producing  milk  on  these 
farms. 

These  figures  on  the  cost  of  producing 
milk  in  Rhode  Island  are  for  three 
months  only  and  are  based  on  records 
kept  by  the  farms  who  are  co-operating 
in  these  studies.  The  cost  for  the  full 
year  may  be  above  or  below  these  figures 
on  individual  items. 

SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS. 


Some  Canadian  Ayrshires 

The  Canadian  Ayrshire  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  reports  that  during  August  76 
cows  and  heifers  qualified  in  the  R.  O. 
P. — 29  in  the  365-day  division  and  47  in 
the  Honor  Roll  or  305-day  division. 

Twenty-five  of  the  29  records  reported 
in  the  365-day  division  were  made  on  two 
milkings  a  day.  The  leaders  in  the  va¬ 
rious  classes  of  this  division  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Mature  Class.  —  Auehenbrain  White 
Rose  6th,  Imp.,  owner  J.  H.  Black.  La- 
chute,  Que.,  16,374  lbs.  milk,  687  lbs.  of 
fat,  average  test,  4.20  per  cent  fat ; 
Brooklane  Audrietta,  owner  H.  A.  Swart, 


Simcoe,  Ont.,  12,101  lbs.  milk,  536  lbs. 
fat,  average  test,  4.43  per  cent  fat; 
Brooklane  Milkmaid,  owner,  II.  A. 
Swart,  Simcoe,  Out.,  11,357  lbs.  milk, 
501  lbs.  fat,  average  test,  4.41  per  cent 
fat. 

Four  -  year  -  old  Class.  —  Mouswold 
Grange  Ladybird,  Imp.,  owner,  W.  P. 
Cleary,  Warden,  Que.,  10,086  lbs.  milk, 
477  lbs.  fat,  average  test,  4.73  per  cent 
fat;  Javonine  d'Oka,  owners,  Ecole 
d’Agriculture  d'Oka,  La  Trappe,  Que.. 
11,918  lbs.  milk,  456  lbs.  fat;  Hyde  Park 
Bessie,  owner,  J.  S.  Hyde,  Dundas,  Ont., 
11.448  lbs.  milk,  416  lbs.  fat. 

Three-year-old  Class.  —  Morden  Violet, 
owner,  Director,  Experimental  Farms, 
Morden,  Man.,  14,970  lbs.  milk,  625  lbs. 
fat,  average  test,  4.18  per  cent ;  Harnel- 
bel  Fluffy,  owner,  Harry  McGee,  Isling¬ 
ton,  Ont.,  9,988  lbs.  milk,  457  lbs.  fat, 
average  test,  4.58  per  cent  fat ;  Hyde 
Park  Lady,  owner,  ,T.  S.  Hyde,  Dundas, 
Out.,  11,397  lbs.  milk,  450  lbs.  fat. 

Two-year-old  Class.  - —  Shady  Nook 
Belle’s  Pansy,  owner,  William  Gareau, 
Lancaster,  Ont.,  10,018  lbs.  milk,  404 
lbs.  fat,  average  test,  4.03  per  cent  fat; 
Glen  Falloc-h  Flossie,  owner,  John  Mc¬ 
Lennan,  Martintown,  Out.,  8,851  lbs. 
milk,  404  lbs.  fat,  average  test,  4.56  per 
cent ;  Morden  Buttergirl,  owner,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Experimental  Farms,  Morden,  Man., 
10,938  lbs.  milk,  402  lbs.  fat. 

A  Notable  Tompkins  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Jersey 

Earl  A.  Beckwith,  of  Ludlowville, 
Tompkins  County,  has  developed  the 
leading  purebred  dairy  sire  of  all  breeds 
in  New  York  State  for  transmitting 
ability  to  produce  butterfat  to  his  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  annual  rating  is  given  by  the 
bureau  of  dairying  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  daughters  of  this  Jersey  bull, 
whose  name  is  Maple  Slope  Gipsy  Gam¬ 
boge  250505,  have  given  an  average  of 
550  lbs.  of  butterfat  to  the  cow  in  a 
year  from  8,47S  lbs.  of  milk.  This  is  the 
highest  average  butterfat  record  for  the 
daughters  of  any  bull  of  any  breed  in 
New  York  State  supervised  by  the  dairy 
herd  improvement  associations  of  the 
State  college.  A  comparison  of  the  aver¬ 
age  production  for  the  daughters  with 
their  mothers’  average  production  record, 
shows  that  the  bull  increased  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  his  daughters  from  that  of  their 
mothers,  77  lbs.  of  butterfat  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  or  16.6  per  cent  and  344  lbs.  of  milk 
to  the  animal,  or  an  increase  of  4.2  per 
cent. 

Maple  Slope  Gipsy  Gamboge  replaces 
Silver  Spring  Farm  Boy.  owned  by  Smith 
and  Fuller,  Jamesville,  Onondaga  County, 


as  the  leading  transmitting  bull  in  New 
York  State.  Mr.  Beckwith  is  concerned 
with  maintaining  the  inheritance  of  his 
herd  for  high  production,  and  in  his  ef¬ 
fort  to  locate  a  sire  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  daughters  of  this  bull,  he 
has  arranged  with  Smith  and  Fuller  to 
exchange  a  son  of  his  State-record  bull. 
Maple  Slope  Gipsy  Gamboge,  for  a  son 
of  Silver  Spring  Farm  Boy,  which  is 
the  second  best  bull  in  New  York.  This 
exchange  of  sires  with  proved  transmit¬ 
ting  ability  is  a  practice  approved  by 
breeding  authorities. 


Angus  Booklet  Available 

An  attractive  little  booklet  on  Angus 
cattle  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation.  It  deals  with  the  production 
of  beef  cattle  on  eastern  farms  and  par¬ 
ticularly  points  out  the  possibilities  of 
crossing  good  Angus  bulls  on  less  profit¬ 
able  dairy  cows.  The  cross-bred  calves 
resulting  from  this  combination  have 
been  profitably  fattened  for  beef  in  many 
dairy  sections.  A  copy  of  the  booklet  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  K.  A.  Clark, 
secretary,  Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’  Association,  College  Park,  Md. 
With  top  beef  steers  selling  above  9e 
per  pound  the  pronounced  interest  among 
farmers  and  dairymen  in  raising  and 
feeding  a  few  steers  is  well  justified. 


Probable  Chickenpox 

What  causes  a  breaking  out  on  chick¬ 
ens?  They  are  five  months  of  age.  They 
have  two  and  three  bumps  about  the  size 
of  a  navy  bean,  sometimes  on  the  breast 
or  leg.  E.  H.  P. 

Prince  William  Co.,  Va. 

Chickenpox  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the 
bumps  upon  fowls,  though  the  scabby 
eruption  usually  attacks  the  face,  comb 
and  bare  parts  of  the  body  before  the 
feathered  portion  is  involved.  This  is 
seen  in  brownish  scabs  occurring  upon 
the  parts  mentioned,  ordinarily  without 
any  other  more  severe  symptoms  of 
illness. 

If  your  young  fowls  are  undergoing  an 
attack  of  chickenpox  at  five  months  of 
age,  before  they  are  housed  for  the  Win¬ 
ter,  you  are  probably  fortunate,  for  they 
will  then  become  immune  from  later  at¬ 
tacks  at  a  time  when  greater  inconveni¬ 
ence  and  loss  would  probably  occur. 

M.  B.  I). 


“My  uncle  in  Venice  is  sending  me  a 
gondola.  How  am  I  going  to  play  it?” 
“You  don’t  play  a  gondola;  you  throw  it 
over  your  shoulder  like  a  shawl.” — Lon¬ 
don  Tit-Bits. 


Happy  Cows 


wiite  u- 

milk  Chilis /  N 


THERE’S  nothing  like  health  for  making  cows  happy.  And  .  .  .  there’s  nothing  like 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  for  making  cows  healthy. 

Many  feeds  are  available  to  dairymen,  hut  none  have  the  peculiar  merits  of  Dried  Beet 
Pulp.  This  vegetable  feed  (resulting  from  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  beets)  and  the 
only  one  available  commercially  is  not  only  high  in  food  value  itself  but  it  has  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  of  increasing  the  value  of  other  feeds  used  with  it.  With  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  in  her  ration — a  cow  just  naturally  feels  better,  and  makes  milk  at  greater  profit ! 


DRIED  BEET  PULP  —  Fits  Any  Ration 


WHEN  HAY  IS  SHORT— 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  in  a  class  by  itself  as  an  aid  to  digestion.  Replaces  corn,  oats,  barley 
and  other  grains,  is  even  better  than  silage.  It’s  cooling,  bulky ,  nutritious  and  palatable. 

Breeders  who  raise  pure-hred  animals  insist  on  having  Beet  Pulp  in  the  ration  because  of 
the  health  protection  it  provides.  It’s  one  feed  that  should  be  on  every  farm.  Don’t  delay 
if  you  want  to  make  the  most  of  present  low  prices.  See  your  feed  dealer  or  write  for  prices. 


Nothing  under  the  sun  can  beat  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  as  a  substitute  for  hay  in  part!  Six 
pounds  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  will  do  the  work 
of  10  pounds  of  hay  and  do  it  better!  Actual 
feeding  trials  have  repeatedly  proved  this  to 
be  true.  Feed  Dried  Beet  Pulp  in  place  of  part 
of  the  hay . . .  you’ll  be  happy  with  the  results! 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington. — Demand  and  trading  on 
this  market  continued  very  active  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  and  the  market  was 
strong  and  slightly  higher.  Volume  of 
offerings  continued  moderate,  with  a 
total  of  720  eases  being  offered  for  sale, 
compared  with  719  cases  the  week  before. 
The  large-sized  eggs  met  a  ready  demand 
and  prices  advanced  about  2c  per  dozen. 
Mediums  of  the  different  grades  were  in 
fair  demand  and  held  steady.  Pullets  in 
quite  liberal  supply  were  firm,  with 
prices  advancing  nearly  5c  per  dozen 
over  the  previous  week's  quotations.  Pe- 
wees  in  heavy  receipt  moved  out  well, 
considering  the  rather  limited  channels 
through  which  these  eggs  can  go.  Prices 
were  fully  steady,  with  occasional  sales 
higher  than  last  week.  Hennery  whites 
of  the  New  Jersey  fancy  grade  were  in 
good  demand  at  33  to  36%  e,  with  some 
marks  moving  out  at  38c,  which  is  nearly 
10c  a  dozen  over  the  top  price  at  New 
York.  Mediums  of  this  grade  were  firm 
at  281/£  to  3114c,  and  some  up  to  35%c. 
Grade  A  offerings  also  sold  quite  readily 
at  steadily  advancing  prices,  and  most 
sales  were  made  at  30  to  3314c.  Me¬ 
diums  of  the  Grade  A  quality  were 
steady  at  26  to  2914c,  with  some  early 
lots  selling  at  3314c.  Toilets  were  most¬ 
ly  20 %  to  28c.  Pewees  met  a  fairly 
good  demand  considering  the  volume  to 
clear,  and  most  sales  ranged  from  16  to 
17%e,  with  some  at  18c,  and  some  poorly 
graded  as  low  as  1414c.  Browns  con¬ 
tinued  in  light  supply  and  were  made  up 
of  Grade  A  quality  only  for  the  larger 
sizes.  Grade  A  sold  at  29  to  30c,  with 
mediums  at  2214  to  27  lie.  Brown  pul¬ 
lets  were  steady,  but  rather  dull,  bring¬ 
ing  1614  to  2214c.  Brown  pewees  in 
light  supply  were  steady  at  13%  to 
1614  c. 

Vineland. — Trading  continued  very  ac¬ 
tive  at  this  market  and  the  moderate 
supplies  moved  readily  at  firm  prices. 
A  total  of  642  cases  were  offered  for  sale 
compared  with  644  the  week  previous. 
Demand  from  seashore  and  resort  trade 
continued  active  and  practically  all  lots 
moved  well,  with  prices  4  to  5c  over  New 
York.  Hennery  whites  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  fancy  grade,  which  is  the  top  quality 
marks  offered  on  the  market  sold  very 
well  at  3014  to  3314c  per  dozen.  Me¬ 
diums  of  this  grade,  which  except  for 
size  are  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
larger  size  also  moved  well  bringing  27 
to  3114c.  Grade  A  whites  were  fully 
steady  bringing  30  to  31%c.  Mediums 
of  this  grade  brought  26  to  29c.  Pro¬ 
ducers’  graded  stock  was  steady  with 
extras  bringing  2914  to  3214c,  and  me¬ 
diums  26  to  2714c.  Pullets  in  moderate 
to  heavy  supply  were  firm  at  19  to  23%e, 
with  some  fancy  up  to  2514c.  Pewees 
were  in  liberal  supply,  but  trading  was 
fairly  good  and  stocks  cleared  without  dif¬ 
ficulty,  at  14  to  17e.  Brown  eggs  were 
in  negligible  supply,  as  this  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  a  white-egg  market.  Demand  for 
the  light  offerings  of  browns  was  good, 
and  Grade  A  sold  at  26%  to  31c,  with 
mediums  at  24%  to  2514c.  J.  M.  F. 


Moldy  Straw  in  Poultry 
Litter 

I  have  been  in  the  poultry  business  for 
10  years.  I  have  had  a  1,000  to  1,200- 
hen  plant,  take  care  of  it  myself.  Last 
Fall  I  got  some  moldy  oat  straw  for  lit¬ 
ter.  Right  after  this  straw  was  put  in 
the  pens  1  started  losing  layers  by  the 
dozen,  in  fact  487  all  told.  Do  you  think 
moldy  straw  is  enough  to  kill  all  these 
hens?  I  have  some  of  the  straw  here 
yet.  G.  A.  T. 

Connecticut. 

No  one  could  say  that  the  moldy  straw 
was  responsible  for  this  large  number  of 
deaths  without  other  evidence  than  the 
condition  of  the  straw.  It  is  true  that 
molds  upon  straw  or  other  litter  may  be 
communicated  to  fowls,  aspergillosis  or 
brooder  pneumonia  being  a  fatal  disease 
of  young  chicks  sometimes  having  its 
source  in  the  molds  upon  litter.  This 
disease  is  more  to  be  feared  in  chicks 
than  in  adult  fowls,  however,  and  may  be 
known  by  the  involvement  of  the  air 
passages  with  yellowish  or  greenish  spots 
upon  the  bronchial  tubes  or  in  the  lungs, 
perhaps  also  upon  other  organs.  As  your 
losses  occurred  very  soon  after  using 
this  straw,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
this  disease  was  responsible,  however, 
only  an  examination  of  dead  fowls  by  a 
veterinarian  acquainted  with  poultry 
diseases  could  make  a  positive  diagnosis. 

M.  B.  D. 


Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Egg  Auction 

This  is  carried  on  by  the  Bucks  Coun¬ 
ty  Producers’  Co-operative  Association, 
at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  W.  Atlee  Tomlinson, 
auction  manager.  Auctions  are  held  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday  at  1  P.  M.  Prices, 
September  1,  were: 

Fancy  large  . $0.32% 

“  ”  -29% 

.311/2 
•28% 
.33 
.2714 
•20% 
•17% 


Fancy  medium  . 

Extra  large . 

Extra  medium  . 

Standard  large  . 

Standard  medium  . . . 

Pullets  . 

Pewees  . 

Total  number  cases,  240. 


Dorothy  :  “How  long  is  it  to  my 
birthday?”  Mother:  “Not  very  long, 
dear.”  Dorothy :  “Well,  is  it  time  for 
me  to  begin  to  be  a  good  girl?” — Life. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  Storrs  Agricultural 
College.  Report  for  week  ending  Au¬ 
gust  27. 

The  hens  in  the  Stoi'rs  contest  are 
now  nearing  the  end  of  the  tenth  month. 
To  be  exact  they  have  concluded  the 
43rd  week,  during  which  period  they 
laid  3,813  eggs  which  gives  them  a 
grand  total  to  date  of  192,531  eggs,  which 
is  8,025  above  the  three-year  average  for 
the  same  period.  The  hens  are  now  on 
the  downward  trend  but  for  the  week 
they  laid  196  more  eggs  than  the  three- 
year  average. 

It  was  nip  and  tuck  for  first  honors  for 
the  week  between  two  pens  of  Leghorns, 
one  owned  by  Egg  and  Apple  Farm, 
New  York,  and  the  other  by  Meadow- 
edge  Farm,  Massachusetts.  The  former 
pen  laid  58  eggs  with  a  score  of  61  points, 
and  the  latter  laid  57  eggs  scoring  the 
same  number  of  points  as  the  one  that 
laid  58  eggs.  Thus  the  two  pens  tied 
for  first  place  with  61  points  each.  Hol¬ 
lywood  Poultry  Farm,  Washington, 
owned  the  second  best  pen,  these  White 
Leghorns  scoring  60  points. 

A  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  owned  by  R.  C.  Cobb  was  third 
with  a  score  of  58  points.  Three  pens 
tied  for  fourth  place  with  a  score  of  57 
points  each.  These  pens  were  owned  re¬ 
spectively  by  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount 
Farm,  Massachusetts;  Grandview  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Michigan;  and  George  B. 
Treadwell,  Massachusetts!,  A  pen  of 
R.  I.  Reds  owned  by  Pinecrest  Orchards, 
Massachusetts,  won  fifth  place  with  a 
score  of  56  points.  Kerr  Chickeries’  pen 
of  White  Leghorns  from  New  Jersey,  was 
sixth  with  a  score  of  65  points. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of 
the  principal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Fisher  Poultry 
Farm.,  Canada,  1,9S8  eggs,  1,982  points; 
The  Locusts,  Conn.,  1,904  eggs,  1,830 
points. 

Barred  Rocks. — Oakland  Farm,  R.  I., 
2.306  eggs,  2,302  points;  R.  C.  Cobb, 
Mass.,  2,240  eggs,  2,265  points;  James 
Dryden,  Cal.,  2,320  eggs,  2,261  points. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  2,- 
019  eggs,  2,143  points:  Collins  &  Ripper, 
Iowa,  1.972  eggs,  1,950  points;  Kalerok 
Farm,  Mass.,  1,896  eggs,  1,853  points. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  George  B.  Treadwell, 
Mass.,  2,505  eggs,  2,462  points ;  Parmen¬ 
ter’s  Farm,  Mass.,  2,403  eggs,  2.428 
points;  E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H.,  2,279 
eggs,  2,356  points ;  Donald  I.  Good- 
enough,  Conn.,  2,202  eggs,  2,330  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Wash.,  2,346  eggs,  2,334  points ; 
Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass.,  2,234  eggs, 
2,308  points;  Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J.,  2,- 
192  eggs,  2,267  points;  Ruehle’s  Sunny- 
side  Farm,  N.  Y.,  2,208  eggs,  2,258 
points;  Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y.,  2,- 
173  eggs,  2.256  points. 

Weekly  Summary.— Total  for  the  week, 
3,813  eggs,  3,885  points ;  total  to  date, 
192,531  eggs,  190,553  points;  best  pen 
for  the  week,  5S  eggs,  61  points;  best  pen 
to  date,  2.505  eggs,  2,462  points;  aver¬ 
age  pen  total  to  date,  1,925  eggs,  1,906 
points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties.  — 
70  White  Wyandottes,  50.6;  130  White 
Rocks,  63.3 ;  120  Barred  Rocks,  56.1 ; 
300  R.  I.  Reds.  53.6;  3S0  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  56.1;  1,000  average  all  varieties, 
54.5. 


Baby  Chicks 
Started  Chicks — Pullets 

Our  loss — your  chance!  Lacking 
housing  space,  will  sell  some  extra  fine  sur 
plus  pullets  at  attractive  prices.  10  to  .4TU1) 
12  weeks  up  to  laying  age.  Write  today  ' 

for  prices  while  they  last.  Chicks 
hatching  every  Wednesday.  Catalog  Free. 

FAIRPORT  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 
R.  D.  42  Falrport,  N.  Y. 
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Broiler  Profits 

Early  growth  and  quick  fleshing  takes 
proper  feeding.  But  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  it  takes  strong,  vigorous 
chicks.  That’s  the  only  kind  of  chicks 
we  sell.  Our  chicks  will  make  money 
for  you  in  the  broiler  market  this  fall 
and  winter.  Breeder-hatched  from  B. 
W,  D.  tested  stock.  Early  feathering, 
quick-maturing.  Free  from  disease. 
100  7o  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOGUE 
and  PRICES. 

Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
R.  D.  A.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


BREEDER  HATCHERY 


Our  chicks  from  blood-tested  Tancred, 

Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman  and  other 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous 
capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others!  We’ve  sold 
minor  bureaus  of  the  two  largest  Governments  of  North 
and  South  America. 


Write  lor  Our  Free  Poultry  Book. 


NOTE  LOW  PRICES 

Prices  Prepaid — Sept. — Oct.  Delivery  100  500 

Wli.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  #5.50  #37.50 

Bf.  Orpingtons  ) 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Rocks,  Reds  V .  6.00  80.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  ) 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  0.00  45.00 

Assorted.  Light .  8.50  17.50 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds .  5.00  25.00 


$1.00  books  order;  pay  postman  balance  plus  postage. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 
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“well  bred/— well  breeders' 


YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  THAT  THE 
CHICKS  YOU  BUY  COME  FBOM 
FLOCKS  BLOOD  TESTED  100% 

We  are  hatching  entirely  from  flocks  State 
Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  without 
a  single  reactor  being  found.  Real  quality  chicks. 
I1AISE  HAUL  CROSS  BROILERS 
FOR  QUICK  MATURITY  AND 
.PREMIUM  PRICES 
Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices 
to  broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 


Hall  Brothers, Box  co, Wallingtord,  Conn.  Tel.  6-1.V5 


McCLURE  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 


White  &  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  $6.00  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Mixed  .  5.50  per  100 


Postage  paid.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Catalog. 

McCLUREELEC.  HATCHERY.  U.G.Herbsler.  Prop. .McClure,  Pa. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $6.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.00  per  100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


QUAIjITY  chicks 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  R. 
1.  Reds,  $7  00  per  100.  Heavy  mixed  chicks  $6.00  per  100. 
Special  price  on  large  orders.  Hatches  each  week. 
Write  tor  catalogue  today. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


Wh.  &  Bar.  Hooks  $6.00 — 100 

„„ _  ■  ■  ■■  am  It.  I.  Herts .  6  00—100 

BKlU  Mixed . .  5.50—100 

Wh.  Leghorns  $5  50.  \00%  live  del.  gnar.  Cash  or  C.  O.  I). 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


PURE  CHICKS 


Maple  Lawn  Chicks  !"d  QP”“' 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . $5.00  $23.00  $45.00 

White  Ply.  Rocks...  6.50  30.00  60.00 
White  Wyandottes.  . .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

_  _  Owens  Str.  R.  I.  Reds  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Park’s  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.  2D32) .  . .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorca^ .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mix,  $4.50—100:  Heavy  Mix,  $5.50 
Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lots. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 

too 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Leghorns... 

$5. 00 

$25.00 

$50.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks 

6  00 

30.00 

60.00 

S.  C.  Reds . 

6.00 

30-00 

60.00 

Heavy  Mixed  ... 

5. 00 

25  00 

50.00 

Light  Mixed . 

4.50 

22  50 

45.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100#  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Reds  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

3-WEEKS  OLD  CHICKS  5.00  9.50  18.00 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  75c  to  $1.00  ea. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Dept.  1  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Best  quality  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Legs.  .$5.50  $25.00  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  6.00  27.50  55.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  25.00  50.00 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45.00 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  direct. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MAB?0°n™  Breeding  Toms 


May  hatched  from 
a  strain  of  birds 
bred  for  12  years 
for  large  eggs,  heavy  production  and  early  maturity. 
These  are  well  Marked  and  white  tipped.  Price  38c  a 
pound.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Barred  or  White  Rock-. . $6.00 — 100 

Heavy  Mixed . 5.00—100 


100S6  live  a— rival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELINSG  ROVE,  PA. 


Tested  Chicks  C.O.  D. — 3c  aunpd 

All  Summer.  One  Quality  the  Best.  One  Price  the 
Lowest.  Gardendale  Farm  Hatcheries,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


AiaiCifC  AAn  loo  Rocks  or  Reds.  *7 :  Leghorns, 
Ullll/IVO  V.  V.  Um  $5.50;Heavy  Mixed,  $6:  Light.  $5. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LAUVF.R,  Box  78.  McAlisterville.  I’a. 


100  white  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens,  $90 

Smaller  lots  $1  ea.  4  mo.  old  Pullets.  Harred  Hox.  Reds 
and  Leghorns,  $1.25  ea.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


While  Wyandotte  Pullets Zl sTooeaS: 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


PULLETS— Barron  English  White  Leghorns.  Exclu¬ 
sively.  now  3,  4  and  5  months  old.  Catalogue  free. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  New  Washington,  0. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  6  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  S  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service.  <\  O.  D.,  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Oil  AS.  F.  EWING  lit.  a  McCLURE,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY 


Day-old  Premium  Quality 
Chicks,  $6—100 : 8  5  5— 1000. 
Heavy  Mixed,  $5.50—100. 
Prepaid.  Hatches  weekly. 
R.  5  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  TA. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS.  Orders  book 
ed  now  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  Quality  chicks 
priced  verv  reasonable.  For  more  information  write 
0.  C.  ALLEN’S  HATCHERY  SEAFOIU),  DELAWARE 


n,_„.  J  n..|,  Connecticut  accredited  stock 

DdllGQ  1UH; IV  IrHlCKb  SMITH’S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison. Conn. 


rvT  IKTU’C  Mammoth  White  Pekins 

Lf  U  V_^.L*1I N  UJ  Extra  large.  Prompt  delivery. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y 


POULTRY  CHARCOAL 

it  HlacKellar’s  Sons  Co.,  Mfrs,,  Peekskill.  N.Y. 


New  Hampshire 


. DFM 

ULUJ 

The  Business  Man’s  Bird  for  Profits 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  and  original  breeders. 
You  get  full  benefit  of  our  pedigreeing  and  trap¬ 
nesting.  Every  breeding  bird  blood-tested  by  the 
State.  Absolutely  free  from  B.  W.  I). 

Hubbard  Chicks  are  EXTREMELY  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  FOR  BROILER  PURPOSES.  Low  Mor¬ 
tality!  Rapid  Growth  I  Hatches  every  week.  PUL¬ 
LETS  available  from  8  weeks  to  mature  bird*. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1932  Catalog  FREE. 
HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


Dill  I  ETC  6  MONTHS  OLD 
rULLb  I  O  READY  TO  LAY 

Rugged,  Healthy,  Blood-Tested  Stock 

Range-Grown  on  our  Own  Farm 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Jersey  Black  Giants 

6  Months  Old,  Ready  to  Lay,  $1.50  each 

Same  Breeds  (April  Hatched),  $1.25  each 
White  Leghorns — 

(April  Hatched),  5  Months  Old. .  .$1.15  Each 
(May  Hatched),  4  Months  Old.. .  .$1.00  Each 
F.  O.  B.  Farm.  Shipped  by  Express 
Immediate  Delivery— Order  Today 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


Chicks  That 


For  fall  and  winter  broilers 

Blood  tested.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


BR00KSIDE  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 

Your  opportunity  to  secure  regular  Broolcside 
Quality  Chicks  at  a  saving. 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

White  Leghorns .  $2.25  $3.75  $7  00 

R.  I.  Reds .  2.50  4.25  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.60  4.25  8.00 

Mixed  or  Assorted .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

12  wk.  old  Pullets:  White  Leghorns . 85c  ea. 

18  wk.  old  Pullets:  White  Leghorns .  $1.00  ea! 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  -  Sergeantsvllle,  N.  «J. 

Sticklers  Choice  Autumn  Chicks 

Hatches  Sept.  6-13-20-27;  Oct.  4-11-18-25. 


Leghorns. 

$6-100;  $30-500;  $58-1000.  Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks,  $7-100;  $34-500;  $67-1000.  Ex¬ 
tra  choice  Wh.  Leghorn  Pullet?,  12  wks.  old,  75c  ea.  16 
wks.  old,  90c  ea.  LEONARD  F.  STKICKLEK,  Sheridan,  l’a. 


wene&Chicks 


Blood-Tested  Chicks  —  Hatches  Every  Thursday 
Rocks  —  Reds  —  Wyandottes 
Broiler  Cross  —  Wyan- Rocks  or  Bram- Rocks 
Write  for  prices  on  chicks  and  pullets. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

f|  S.  c.  WHITE  LEGHORN  ^ 

Ptjt  »t  .etS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3  yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  ■  Ransomvllle,  N.  V. 

Dr,  Romig’s 

Quality  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Bocks  $6 — 100:  White  Wyandottes, 
$7 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5 — 100.  We  ship  every 
Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  R0MIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

SUPREME  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . $6-100 

Heavy  Mixed  . $5-100 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Super-Service  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

HEARTY  E™bLY  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6.00 — 100.  Add  lc  per 
chick  in  less  than  100  lots.  Heavy  Mixed  $5.00. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


REDUCED  AIT  \  I  ITV  miri/C  Electric 
PRICES  on  VJU/iUll  Hlllnj  Hatched 

White  Leghorns,  5c;  Barred  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  N  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  6c;  Black  and 
White  Giants,  8c;  Heavy  Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks,  Sc. 
Reduction  on  large  orders.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  -  SUNBURY.IPA. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottesand  Buff  Orpingtons,  $7.00 
— 100;  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6.00 
—100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5.00—100.  Prepaid  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


PULLETS 


Healthy,  well  developed  Enpr.  W.  Leghorns 
12  wks.,  58c;  14  wks.,  65c;  16  wks.,  75c;  18 
wks.,  85c;  Nearly  Laying-,  95c;  Laying:, 
$1.10;  Yearling:  ITens.  75c.  For  immediate  shipment  C.O.l).  on 
approval.  GREAT  NORTHERN  POULTRY  FARM,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Many  of  our  250,000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 
their  wants? 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  each  week  and  order  from  some 
breeder  whose  announcement  appears  in 
these  columns.  If  you  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  .your  stock.  An  advertisement  In 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  the  birds  that  you  can 
spare.  Write  for  rates  and  information 
to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT,  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.  ) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Bell  of  the  Angels 

There  has  come  to  my  mind  a  legend,  a 
thing  I  had  half  forgot, 

And  whether  I  read  it  or  dreamed  it,  all, 
well,  it  matters  not ; 

It  is  said  that  in  heaven  at  twilight  a 
great  bell  softly  swings, 

And  men  may  listen  and  harken  to  the 
wonderful  music  that  rings 
If  he  puts  from  his  heart’s  inner  cham¬ 
ber  all  passion,  pain  and  strife, 
Heartache  and  weary  longing  that  throb 
in  the  pulses  of  life — 

If  he  thrusts  from  his  soul  all  hatred,  all 
thoughts  of  wicked  things, 

He  can  bear  in  the  holy  twilight  how  the 
bell  of  the  angels  rings. 

And  I  think  there  lies  in  this  legend,  if 
we  open  our  eyes  to  see, 

Somewhat  of  an  inner  meaning,  my 
friend,  for  you  and  me. 

Let  us  look  in  our  hearts  and  question, 
can  pure  thoughts  enter  in 
To  a  soul  if  it  be  already  the  dwelling  of 
thoughts  of  sin? 

So  then  let  us  ponder  a  little,  let  us  look 
in  our  hearts  and  see 
If  the  twilight  bell  of  the  angels  can 
ring  for  us,  you  and  me. 

— Rose  Osborne. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  give  once  more  the 
old  recipe  for  “Scripture  cake.”  Here 
it  is ;  its  authorship  is  unknown  to  us : 

“SCRIPTURE  CAKE” 


Book. 

Chap.  Verse 

. 5 

25 

3 V2  cups  flour  . 

22 

3  cups  sugar  . 

. . .  Jeremiah 

. 6 

20 

2  cups  raisins . 

...  I  Samuel 

. 30 

12 

2  cups  figs . . 

. 30 

12 

1  cup  water . 

. 24 

17 

1  cup  almonds . 

. 43 

11 

. 10 

14 

1  tablespoon  honey.. 

. 16 

21 

1  pinch  salt  . 

. 2 

13 

Spices  to  taste . 

...  I  Kings  . 

. 10 

10 

Follow  Solomon’s  advice 

for  making  good  boys 

and  you’ll  have  a  good 

cake  . 

24 

* 

Recently  two 

men  were 

arrested 

in 

New  York  for  selling  a  so-called  anti¬ 
septic  preparation  which  was  not  only 
useless,  but  so  carelessly  made  that  it 
was  likely  to  cause  infection,  rather  than 
protect  against  it.  We  do  not  know 
how  it  "was  sold,  but  it  seems  unlikely 
that  any  druggist  of  good  standing  would 
disseminate  it.  The  incident,  however, 
is  a  warning  against  buying  drug  prepa¬ 
rations  whose  quality  is  unknown.  The 
standard  antiseptics,  salves  and  liniments 
commonly  used  in  the  household  are 
manufactured  by  firms  of  national  repu¬ 
tation.  The  wise  purchaser  will  stick 
to  them,  and  will  ignore  the  claims  made 
for  preparations  of  unknown  reputation 
by  irresponsible  agents  or  salesmen. 

* 

We  becided  this  Spring  that  our  new 
flower  border  should  be  a  harmony  in 
pink  and  blue,  relieved  by  a  little  white; 
blue  flowers  always  give  an  effect  of  dis¬ 
tance,  and  pink  brings  out  their  misty, 
hazy  look.  Of  course  the  border,  in  mid¬ 
summer  did  not  show  the  selected  colors 
only,  for  some  Petunias,  supposed  to  be 
bluish,  if  not  really  blue,  decided  to  be 
wine  color,  and  a  dwarf  single  Dahlia 
scheduled  as  pink  was  coppery  orange. 
However,  we  have  some  charming  blue 
flowers,  both  annual  and  perennial.  The 
Chinese  forget-me-not  (Cynoglossum)  is 
really  lovely,  and  among  the  perennials 
Lady  Larpent’s  leadwort  (Plumbago 
Larpentte)  and  alkanet  (Anchusa)  have 
both  made  a  vivid  display  of  deep  blue. 
The  second  blooming  of  the  Delphiniums 
combines  beautifully  with  pink  peren¬ 
nial  Phlox.  Later  the  mist  flower,  Eu- 
patorium  coelestinum,  will  make  a  fine 
show.  This  plant  is  often  called  hardy 
Ageratum,  though  this  is  a  misnomer. 
We  have  one  long  border  of  daffodils 
which  we  fill  with  Rosy  Morn  Petunia 
after  the  daffodils  have  died  down ;  this 
year  we  put  plants  of  the  blue  Eupator- 
iuin  at  intervals  through  the  Petunias,  so 
that  the  airy  blue  flowers  will  rise  above 
the  pink.  The  roots  of  both  plants  keep 
fairly  near  the  surface,  so  that  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  bulbs.  The  Eu- 
patorium  spreads  freely  so  it  often  has 
to  be  thinned  out,  but  we  like  its  soft 
blue,  and  it  is  always  useful  for  cutting. 

Seen  in  the  Shops 

New  rough  crepes  lead  among  Fall  silks. 
A  new  crinkly  crepe  is  called  shagga. 
One  handsome  model  in  shagga  crepe 
had  a  little  bolero  jacket  edged  with  fur, 
and  a  girdle  tied  at  the  side  with  bow 
and  ends.  The  French  dressmakers  are 
featuring  Victorian  fashions  which  in¬ 


clude  the  defined  waist,  sleeves  that  are 
puffed,  pleated  or  frilled,  and  various 
types  of  bolero. 

Broadcloth  is  returning  to  fashion,  and 
in  millinary  we  see  hats  of  stitched 
broadcloth,  rather  shallow  crowned,  the 
brim  tilted  down  at  one  side.  A  little 
“pouffe”  of  wool  on  the  lower  side  was 
the  only  trimming  on  one  of  these  hats. 

One  of  the  great  New  York  stores  is 
displaying  a  “wonderful  house” — a  pic¬ 
turesque  cottage  with  six  rooms  and  two 
baths,  built  within  the  store.  It  is  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  the  newest  electri¬ 
cal  appliances  for  simplifying  the  work. 
The  kitchen  is  wonderful ;  the  door  opens 
itself  when  it  “sees”  you  coming,  being 
equipped  with  the  mysterious  photo¬ 
electric  cell.  The  automatic  electric 
range  turns  itself  on  and  off.  The  elec¬ 
tric  dishwasher  dries  the  dishes,  too.  The 
doorbell  is  an  electric  chime  of  four  mel¬ 
low  notes.  The  electric  mixer  mixes 
everything  without  effort.  Of  course 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


G43  —  Slenderizing 
Type.  This  style  is  G77  —  Easily  Made 
designed  in  sizes  36,  Slip.  This  style*  is 
38.  40,  42,  44  and  designed  in  sizes  12, 
46-in.  bust  meas-  14,  16.  18,  20  years, 
ure.  Size  36  requires  36,  38  and  40-in. 

3  ¥2  yds.  of  39-in.  bust  measure.  Size 
material  with  ¥2  16  requires  2¥t  yds. 

yd.  of  35-in.  con-  of  39-in.  material 
trusting.  Ten  cents,  with  14  yd.  of  35- 


911 — Smart  Pajamas.  857 — Bolero  Model. 
This  style  is  de-  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14,  signed  in  sizes  6,  8, 
16,  18.  20  years,  36.  10  and  12  years. 

38  and  40-in.  bust  Size  8  requires  1% 
measure.  Size  16-  yds.  of  39-in.  mate- 
requires  3%  yds.  of  rial  for  bolero  and 
39-in.  material  with  skirt  with  %  yd.  of 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con-  39-in.  material  for 
trasting.  Ten  cents,  waist.  Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


there  is  an  electric  refrigerator.  There 
are  cooling  units  to  keep  some  of  the 
rooms  at  an  even  temperature,  and  an 
automatic  sprinkler  system  to  minimize 
danger  from  fire.  Of  course  the  kitchen 
equipment  includes  electric  toaster,  cof¬ 
fee  percolator,  clock,  iron,  and  so  forth. 
The  housekeeper  of  a  century  ago  would 
feel  as  under  the  care  of  the  invisible 
djinns  of  the  “Arabian  Nights.”  How 
much  applied  science  has  done  for  the 
housekeeper — and  yet  she  really  seems 
to  have  no  more  spare  time  than  her 
grandmother  had. 

Canned  Vegetable  Soup 
Mixture 

Use  vegetables  which  suit  the  family 
taste.  An  excellent  mixture  is  made  with 
tomatoes,  corn,  carrots,  celery  and  beans. 
Prepare  each  vegetable  as  for  canning, 
boil  together  vegetables  which  do  not  re¬ 
quire  peeling,  for  five  minutes,  pack  im¬ 
mediately  into  clean,  hot  jars,  add  one 
level  teaspoon  salt  to  each  quart,  partly 
seal  and  process  for  three  hours  in  a 
hot-water  bath,  or  for  90  minutes  in  a 
steam-pressure  cooker  at  10  lbs.  Re¬ 
move  from  canner  and  seal  immediately. 

GRACE  VJALL  GRAY. 

Secy.  International  Canning  Contest. 
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The  So-called  “Growing 
Pains” 

This  week  we  shall  talk  about  “grow¬ 
ing  pains,”  those  cramp-like  spasms  that 
occur  at  times  in  the  legs  or  arms  of 
certain  children.  Because  these  pains 
are  complained  of  during  the  growing 
years  many  people  have  thought  they 
were  natural,  and  a  part  of  normal 
growth.  Occasionally  we  will  read  or 
hear  someone  say  that  this  belief  is  true 
— that  the  .cramp-like  pains  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  certain  parts  of  a  child's 
arms  and  legs  grow  more  rapidly  than 
other  parts,  and  that  the  stretching 
which  results  makes  the  pains.  People 
who  accept  this  idea  and  say,  “Oh,  they 
are  only  growing  pains,”  are  doing  their 
children  a  very  great  deal  of  harm,  for 
prominent  doctors  throughout  the  world 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  chil¬ 
dren  say  that  normal  growth  should  be 
painless.  If  pain  is  present  it  is  a  dang¬ 
er  signal  which  no  parent  can  safely 
ignore. 

According  to  these  doctors  growing 
pains  are  really  rheumatism.  Rheuma¬ 
tism  is  very  common  in  children  over 
three  years  old,  though  it  seldom  occurs 
earlier,  and  almost  never  in  a  child  less 
than  two  years  old.  Often  the  only  sign 
of  rheumatism  will  be  “growing  pains.” 
For  this  reason  it  is  overlooked,  and  that 
is  why  so  many  people  in  later  life  have 
serious  trouble  with  the  valves  of  the 
heart,  and  die  from  heart  disease. 

A  noted  physician  says  that  in  80  out 
of  every  l(K)  persons  who  have  valvular 
heart  trouble  the  disease  can  be  traced  to 
rheumatism  during  childhood — rheuma¬ 
tism  which  was  called  “growing  pains.” 
When  the  heart  condition  is  discovered 
it  is  generally  too  late  to  save  the  life. 
But  if  every  child  who  has  pains  in  his 
legs  and  arms  could  be  given  a  thorough 
examination  by  a  competent  physician, 
who  would  look  carefully  at  the  heart 
and  tell  the  parents  how  to  care  for  the 
child,  much  heart  trouble  and  many  early 
deaths  would  be  avoided. 

Attacks  of  tonsillitis  or  infected  tonsils 
will  often  be  the  beginning  of  rheumatism 
which  results  in  heart  trouble  in  chil¬ 
dren.  For  this  reason  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  that  if  a  child  has  “growing 
pains”  a  doctor  should  examine  the  ton¬ 
sils.  Take  the  little  ones  to  the  doctor 
as  soon  as  pains  are  complained  of. 

If  a  child  wakes  from  sleep  with  pains 
in  his  legs  or  arms,  or  if  he  cannot  fall 
asleep  because  of  the  pains,  hot  water 
will  bring  relief.  Wrap  cloths  wrung  out 
of  hot  water  about  the  little  limbs.  Be 
sure  the  water  is  not  hot  enough  to  burn. 
If  you  can,  put  the  child  in  a  tub  of 
water  which  is  just  as  hot  as  he  can 
stand  it,  and  let  him  lie  in  the  water  un¬ 
til  the  pains  have  disappeared. 

Then,  as  soon  as  possible,  see  your 
doctor  and  have  him  examine  the  little 
one’s  tonsils  and  heart,  and  tell  you  how 
to  avoid  “growing  pains.” 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


Quince  Recipes 

Quinces  have  such  a  distinct  and  de¬ 
cided  flavor  that  one  is  either  for  or 
against  them  with  no  intermediate  stage. 
We  are  strongly  for  them  and  here  are 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  we  use  them  : 

Baked  Quinces,  1  —  Wash,  wipe  and 
core  quinces,  one  for  each  serving.  Put 
them  in  a  baking  dish  with  water  about 
one:tliird  their  height.  Cover  and  bake 
until  tender.  Serve  hot  with  plenty  of 
butter  and  sugar. 

Baked  Quinces,  2. — Wash,  wipe,  quar¬ 
ter  and  core  six  quinces.  You  can  pare 
them  or  not,  as  you  choose.  Put  them  in 
a  baking  dish  with  one  cup  water  and  y> 
cup  sugar.  Bake  slowly  until  tender. 
Serve  with  cream,  plain  or  whipped. 

Quince  and  Apple  Soup. — Have  you 
ever  tried  any  of  the  Swedish  fruit  soups? 
They  ar  delicious  and  refreshing.  Though 
the  word  soup  suggests  something  hot, 
these  are  served  cold.  For  this  one  put 
enough  cored,  but  not  pared,  apples  and 
quinces  through  the  food  chopper  to  make 
one  cup  of  each.  Add  six  cups  of  water 
and  cook  until  tender.  Put  through  a 
fine  colander  or  coarse  sieve  and  add  y2 
cup  sugar  mixed  with  three  tablespoons 
cornstarch  and  y2  teaspoon  grated  nut¬ 
meg.  Let  the  soup  boil  five  minutes,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly.  Add  the  juice  of  one 
large  lemon  and  chill.  Serve  cold  with  a 
spoonful  of  whipped  cream  on  each  serv¬ 
ing. 

Canned  Quinces.  —  Pare,  quarter  and 
core  quinces  and  cook  until  tender  in 
boiling  water,  then  until  clear  in  a  heavy 
syrup.  Use  one-third  the  weight  of  the 
quinces  in  sugar,  and  two  cups  of  water 
to  1  lb.  of  sugar.  These  are  delicious 
with  whipped  cream. 

Quince  Honey. — Grate  the  quinces;  add 
half  as  much  water  and  an  equal  amount 
of  sugar.  Cook  until  thick  and  clear. 
Then  seal  in  sterilized  glasses.  For  va¬ 
riety  add  juice  and  grated  rind  of  one 
orange  to  four  or  five  cups  of  quince. 
This  scorches  easily. 

Quince  and  Raisin  Marmalade.  — 
Wash,  wipe,  core  and  cut  quinces  in 
small  pieces.  Cover  four  cups  of  quinces 
with  two  cups  of  water  and  cook  until 
tender.  Put  through  a  sieve  and  add  two 
cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  raisins. 
Cook  slowly  until  thick,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly,  for  like  the  quince  honey  it 
scorches  easily.  Pour  into  sterilized 
glasses  and  cover  with  paraffin. 
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Quince  and  Cranberry  Jelly. — Six  large 
quinces,  two  cups  cranberries.  Wash 
berries,  wash  and  core  quinces.  Cover 
fruit  with  water  and  cook  until  tender. 
Strain  through  a  jelly  bag.  Boil  juice 
five  minutes,  add  an  equal  amount  of 
sugar,  and  boil  until  it  sheets  the  spoon. 
Pour  into  sterilized  glasses  and  seal. 

Quince  and  Orange  Jelly. — Wash,  wipe, 
core  and  cut  quinces  in  small  pieces.  Cov¬ 
er  with  water  and  cook  until  tender. 
Strain  through  a  jelly  bag.  Boil  juice  10 
minutes,  add  half  as  much  orange  juice 
and  a  little  grated  rind.  Simmer  15 
minutes.  Add  1  y2  cups  heated  sugar  to 
each  pint  of  juice.  Boil  until  it  sheets 
the  spoon.  Pour  into  sterilized  glasses. 
Cover  with  paraffin.  This  has  a  delight¬ 
ful  flavor  and  color. 

Quince  Chips.  —  Prepare  and  cook 
quinces  as  for  quince  and  orange  jelly. 
After  straining  juice  put  it  in  a  large 
shallow  pan  and  boil  rapidly  15  minutes. 
Then  add  half  inch  wafer  thin  slices  of 
quince  and  cook  three  minutes  before 
adding  sugar.  Add  %  oup  of  gURar  t() 
each  cup  of  juice  and  boil  until  it  jellies. 
For  the  sliced  quinces  use  one  large  or 
two  medium  quinces  for  six  cups  of 
juice. 

Candied  Quinces. — Make  these  now  for 
the  Christmas  candy  boxes.  They  are 
good  to  look  at  and  good  to  eat.  Even 
non-quince  lovers  like  them.  Pare  and 
slice  the  quinces  lengthwise  in  about 
quarter-inch  slices.  Weigh  them  and  take 
the  same  amount  of  sugar.  Cook  the 
quinces  in  boiling  water  until  tender  but 
not  soft,  about  six  minutes.  Lift  them 
with  a  silver  fork  onto  a  platter  to  drain. 
Add  two  tablespoons  of  water  to  the 
sugar,  and  pour  it  into  glass  or  enamel 
pie  plates  or  shallow  baking  dishes.  Lay 
the  quinces  in  the  syrup  and  cook  them 
in  a  hot  oven  until  clear  and  the  sugar 
is  absorbed.  Remove  from  the  oven  and 
let  them  stand  until  perfectly  dry.  Dust 
both  sides  with  powdered  or  granulated 
sugar  and  let  them  stand  24  hours  or 
longer.  Then  cover  with  sugar  again  and 
pack  in  tin  boxes  with  paraffin  paper  be¬ 
tween  the  layers.  mary  redyns. 


A  Trimming  Hem 

A  successful  dressmaker  taught  me  to 
make  a  scalloped  hem  that  is  a  pretty 
and  inexpensive  trimming.  Because  it  is 
easily  and  rapidly  made,  and  at  the  same 
time  attractive,  the  scalloped  hem  is  a 
desirable  finish  for  collars  and  cuffs, 
sashes,  ruffles  and  what  not.  It  is  more 
easily  made  on  a  bias  edge  than  on  the 
straight.  That  makes  it  very  welcome  to 
those  of  use  who  have  found  bias  edges 
difficult  to  finish. 

To  make  the  scalloped  hem,  first  baste 
an  ordinary  hem  of  the  desired  width ; 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  when  finished  is 
a  pretty  and  practical  width.  With  a  fine 
needle  and  thread  of  the  color  of  the 
material,  or  a  harmonizing  or  contrasting 
color,  take  three  small  running  stitches 
near  the  upper  edge  of  the  hem  and  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  hem.  Let  the 
fourth  stitch  be  a  button-hole  stitch  over 
the  edge  of  the  hem.  Draw  it  tight.  This 
makes  the  first  half  of  the  scallop.  Make 
three  more  running  stitches  and  another 
buttonhole  stitch.  This  completes  the 
scallop.  Continue,  and  the  result  is  a 
neatly  scalloped  hem. 

At  first  there  is  a  tendency  to  draw 
the  stitches  so  tight  that  the  edge  is  too 


The  Scalloped  Hem 


full  to  lie  flat.  With  a  little  practice 
this  difficulty  is  soon  overcome.  One 
learns  to  hold  it  between  the  thumb  and 
first  finger  in  such  a  way  as  to  regulate 
the  fullness  and  tightness.  The  addition 
of  a  pressing  with  a  hot  iron  makes  a 
flat  and  attractive  finish. 

Interesting  and  pleasing  variations 
may  be  made  by  varying  the  width  of 
the  hems,  by  the  introduction  of  color  in 
thread  used,  and  by  making  the  scallops 
wider,  in  which  case  more  than  three 
running  stitches  are  used  in  each  scallop. 

This  finish  works  well  on  medium  and 
light-weight  cotton,  silk,  satin  and  light¬ 
weight  woolens.  Tucks,  scalloped  by  this 
method,  were  charming  on  a  white  or¬ 
gandy  commencement  dress.  The  little 
handkerchief  sleeves  of  a  baby's  batiste 
dress  were  finished  very  effectively  by 
this  scallop.  A  black  satin  with  this 
edge  all  in  black  was  lovely.  A  night¬ 
gown  of  crinkled  crepe  needed  only  the 
scalloped  hem  around  neck  and  armholes 
for  decoration.  Lace  edging  peeping  out 
from  under  a  scalloped  edge  makes  a 
very  dressy  finish. 

The  scalloped  hem  is  so  versatile  in  its 
uses  that  the  home  dressmaker  can  use 
it  often  and  proudly,  and  achieve  beauty 
with  economy.  mbs.  av.  r.  curry. 
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Refreshing  Mint 

Have  you  a  bed  of  mint  somewhere  on 
your  farm?  I  am  sure  you  have,  and  if 
you  are  not  using  it  you  are  missing  a 
treat.  It  is  found  in  out-of-the-way  cor¬ 
ners  or  beside  ditches. 

Mint  is  always  thought  of  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  lamb.  The  simplest  mint  sauce 
is  made  as  follows:  Wash  half  a  handful 
of  fresh  green  mint,  pick  off  the  leaves 
and  mince  them  tine.  Cover  tightly  in  a 
container  with  a  spoonful  of  sugar  and 
four  tablespoons  of  vinegar.  This  may 
be  served  in  a  sauce  boat  witli  roast 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

This  corn  relish  often  comes  in  handy  of  a  little  responsibility,  and  while  they 
for  a  vegetable  substitute,  sandwich  fill-  could  not  pay  even  small  wages,  would 
ing,  or  salad  foundation  with  macaroni,  be  glad  to  give  board  and  perhaps  a  bit 
as  well  as  an  extra  relish  with  meats,  of  spending  money  in  exchange  tor  light. 

It  calls  for  12  ears  of  corn,  one  head  of  unskilled  labor.  ibis  would  help  out 

cabbage,  four  large  onions,  two  cups  the  grocery  bill  at  home,  make  a  change 
white  sugar  and  one  quart  vinegar.  Cut  and  new  contacts  tor  the  girl,  and  at 
corn  from  cob,  chop  onions  and  cabbage,  present  prices  a  very  little  spendin" 

and  boil  above  ingredients  together  about  money  will  go  a  long  way. 


30  minutes.  When  nearly  done  add  one 
teaspoon  turmeric,  one  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon,  one  teaspoon  ginger,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  cloves,  and  two  tablespoons  each 
of  mustard,  flour  and  salt.  Can  hot.  _ 
Recipes  for  chili  sauce  are  quite  simi- 


1  i  if  ic  i,„ff„»  stnmUno-  an  hour  lar  but  this  is  a  very  good  one:  Chop  12 
lamb.  It  is  better  for  s  »  large  tomatoes,  two  large  onions  and 

or  tw0*  three  peppers  and  cook  until  the  water  is 

For  a  first  course  for  a  company  meat,  (,00];e([  ou(-_  Then  add  one  cup  vinegar 

sliced  cantaloupe,  garnished  with  mint  an(j  on  teaspoon  salt.  When  nearly 

leaves  and  a  dash  of  lemon  juice,  makes  (]one  add  one  cup  sugar, 
an  attractive  appetizer.  Another  nice  From  a  church  cook  book  comes  this 
fruit  course  is  balls  of  watermelon  and  reliable  recipe  for  the  pickling  of  pears, 
cantaloupe  served  in  sherbet  glasses;  peaches  and  green  tomatoes.  The  liquid 
sprinkle  with  lemon  juice  and  mint  consists  of  6  lbs.  of  brown  sugar  for  each 
leaves.  pint  of  vinegar,  with  whole  spices  such 

Mint  is  a  fine  accompaniment  to  al-  as  stick  cinnamon,  allspice  and  cloves, 
most  any  fruit  drink.  Just  wash  fresh  put  into  a  thin  bag.  The  fruit  is  cooked 
mint  stalks  and  add  them  to  a  pitcher  of  in  this  syrup  until  tender;  let  drain  over 
fruit  punch,  lemonade,  etc.  Pouring  the  night;  then  boil  syrup  down,  heat  fruit 
drink  over  the  -leaves  gives  a  mild  elusive  in  it  again,  and  can.  Sometimes  I  drain 
flavor  much  enjoyed.  the  fruit  a  second  time  and  reheat  the 

Mint  jell v  is  always  good.  Any  mild-  syrup  as  above  described.  Green  toma- 
flavored  jel'lv  base  may  be  used.  Apple  toes  pickled  m  this  syrup  .should  be 
iellv  is  excellent.  Add  a  few  mint  leaves  sliced  and  spread  m  layers  sprinkled  with 
while  it  is  boiling,  remove  when  jelly  is  salt  over  night.  Drain,  then  add  to  the 
ready  to  pour,  and  color  a  pale  green  syrup  and  cook. 

with  vegetable  coloring.  The  following  For  beet  pickles  I  allow  a  tablespoon 


is  also  very  good  : 

Mint  Jelly. — One-half  cup  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  one  cup  water;  add  314  cups  sugar, 
and  enough  coloring  to  give  desired  shade 
of  green,  one-half  cup  fresh  mint  leaves. 


of  sugar  and  a  teaspoon  of  salt  for  each 
quart  jar.  This  is  dissolved  in  hot  vine¬ 
gar  and  the  whole  poured  over  the  beets 
in  the  can.  Seal  hot.  jirs.  f.  l.  b. 


Under  a  Farming  Sky 


For  the 

young  person  who  likes  children  there  are 
always  nursemaid  opportunities,  mothers’ 
helpers,  and  even  today  an  occasional 
new  venture  springs  up,  and  it  is  the  one 
who  looks  for  it  who  gets  the  job.  This 
is  a  good  time  for  Farm  Daughter  to 
make  herself  a  wdiole  new-  wardrobe,  to 
till  her  hope  chest,  or  study  and  perfect 
herself  in  her  chosen  profession.  Econo¬ 
mists  say  that  after  this  depression  will 
come  a  boom.  If  so,  Ave  want  to  be 
ready  for  it.  Boom  or  no.  the  papers 
seem  steadily  to  proclaim  that  we  are 
turning  the  corner.  When  one  thinks  of 
such  a  big  project  in  view  as  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  seaways,  it  seems  quite 
likely.  Any  increase  in  business  means 
more  employment.  So  the  young  girl 
must  keep  up  her  courage  even  though 
she  has  no  job  and  sees  no  chance  of 
starting  a  money-making  business  at 
home. 

“How  can  I  earn  anything  now?” 
Younger  Brother  and  Sister  ask  wist¬ 
fully.  Perhaps  they  have  always  had  an 
alloAvance  or,  what  is  much  more  likely 
Avith  farm  youngsters,  they  have  earned 
plenty  of  spending  money  at  home  and 
nearby.  Some  sell  garden  produce,  others 
raise  poultry,  hatch  baby  chicks  for 
local  customers,  sell  wild  and  cultivated 
berries.  Then  there  is  the  raising  of 
pigs  and  calves,  the  pet  industries  of 
rabbits,  Angora  cats,  purebred  puppies, 
canaries,  goldfish  and  bantams.  Maybe 
Son  can  become  Dad’s  partner  and  start 
a  milk  route  instead  of  selling  it  Avhole- 
sale,  or  Daughter  might  go  into  the 
dressed  poultry  and  “strictly  fresh”  egg 
business  with  Mother  and  deliver  from 
door  to  door.  The  first  step  in  earning 
money  is  alAvays  to  ask  oneself,  “How 
can  I  help  someone  and  Avho  needs  this 
help?”  Big  and  Little  Children,  list 


Model  15 


Poieman 

Instant-Gas 
Radiant  Heaters 

Now  everybody  can  afford 
a  Coleman  Instant-Gas 
Radiant  Heater.  Prices  way 
down  I  Enjoy  modern  gas 
heat  at  low  cost  ...  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  you  live.  Model 
15  produces  plenty  of  health¬ 
ful  heat.  Instant  lighting  .  .  .  no  waiting.  Makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  regular  untreated 
motor  fuel.  Carry  and  use  it  anywhere. 

FHEE  illustrated  literature  sent  on  request. 
Write  today. 

The  Coleman  Lamp  and  Stove  Company 

Dept.  RY-25  (H-25) 

7  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


U.S.  Retail  $ 
Price 


Yarns 


Pnre  wool  worsted  for  Hooked  Rugs, 
Afghans  and  Hand  Knitting.  Send  stamped 
addressed  envelope  tor  free  samples. 
Concord  Worsted  Mills,  Dept.  E,  Concord,  N.  H. 


The  Blazing  Star  or 


Jean  aiul  Roderic  have  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  their  grandparents.  The 
house  seemed  pretty  empty,  as  it  ahvays 
does  when  they  have  their  \-acation.  They 
found  tAvo  surprises  waiting  for  them. 

Doris’s  father  had  put  a  new  tongue  in  your  abilities,  see  Avhom  you  can  serve — 

their  Avagon,  and  Mark  and  I  had  made  in  the  meantime  learn  to  do  as  many 

them  a  tent.  Mark  put  up  four  poles,  things  as  possible  and  to  do  them  as  Avell 
wigwam  style,  and  I  sewed  up  some  fig-  as  you  can. 

ured  rep  material  for  the  covering.  Of  The  men  are  haying  now.  Jean  and 

course  it  is  only  for  sunny  days,  but  Roderic  are  out  with  them,  brown  as  _lit- 

they  enjoy  it.  Their  grandfather  put  a  tie  Indians.  Even  Douglas  is  getting 
heavy  string  between  tAvo  trees  with  hags  tanned.  Pleasant  days  he  has  a  wornler- 


lieavy  -  -  —  - . —  — «,  .  . 

or  a  blanket  over  it.  This  also  makes  a  till  time  in  the  backyard.  A  long  piece 
good  tent  for  little  tots  and  only  takes  of  clothesline  gives  him  plenty  ot  room 
a  moment  to  fix.  They  Avere  excited  to  to  play  in,  yet  he  is  safe  from  cars  and 
see  hoAV  their  gardens  had  grown,  too.  many  other  dangers.  A  moment  ago  he 
This  is  their  first  attempt  at  gardening.  Avas  lying  on  his  tummy  in  the  ehu- 
TMndPm  star  —This  cuiit  Roderic  started  to  plant  peas  erossAvays,  dren’s  SAving  and  SAvinging  back  and  torth 
is  very  attractive  when  made  of'  colors  that  then  changed  his  mind  and  ran  a  very  as  blithe  as  could  be.  It  is  amusing  to 
harmonize  well.  The  star  makes  the  entire  quilt,  crooked  roAV  iii  the  opposite  direction!  Avatch  him  toxtrot  AVitn  dean,  ivot  iavo 
The  pattern  shows  plainly  how  this  pattern  is  j  have  a  hollyhock  in  bloom  and  the  yet,  he  sees  no  reason  Avhy  he  can  t  dance 
St  geraniums  are  opening  too.  A  neighbor  as  well as  the  two  older  iilta  He 

of  pattern  15  cents.  The  little  quilt  catalog  is  has  given  me  several  plant  slips,  Ins  and  aa  ill  inn  up  to  her  ana  say  Jean _in 
also  15  cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-  a  great  many  hollyhock  plants,  so  next  Ins  most  pleading  little  baby  voice,  mat 

-v.-,-  year  i  ought  to  have  quite  a  showing,  is  more  than  some  big  boys  will  do,  to 

The  yard  is  still  unfinished,  but  grassed  go  and  ask  a  girl  to  dance.  A  crook  of 
over  so  well  that  I  have  kept  it  mowed  the  linger  and  they  expect  the  girl  to  go 
and  it  really  looks  fairly  well.  This  same  trotting  across  the  room  to  them. 
Ann,  ,  neighbor  has  a  lovely  landscape  garden.  I  hope  everyone  is  enjoying  our  hum- 

move  from  lire,  let  stand  one  minute,  ghe  has  (lone  most  0f  the  work  in  it  her-  mer.  I  am  and  having  to  find  all  my 
skim  and  pour  quickly  into  hot  glasses.  self  except  for  an  occasional  day  or  hour  joy  in  the  simple  little things,  too. 

Enghsli  mint  chutney  is  also  S'°°d.  It  tjiaj.  the  men  f0His  can  spare  from  the 
aviII  keep  indefinitely;  in  tact  is  better  Pej(j  This  is  a  beautiful  old  colonial 
tor  standing.  Chop  one-halt  pound  ipe  j10Uge>  sloping  lawns  and  large  symine- 
tomatoes,  add  tAvo  teaspoons  ot  salt  a  trieal  trees  to  begin  with,  and  they  have 

nux.  Chop  together  one  pound  tart  ap-  ;((](]e(j  sprUces  and  Hydrangeas.  Fox- 
pies,  1-  small  onions,  tluee  lai0e  gloves  and  Gladiolus  groAv  in  long  beds, 

peppers,  1  /a  cups  -seeded  raisins,  a  i  o  e-  Here  an(j  there  are  roses,  clumps  of  Can- 
hall  cup  chopped  mint  leaves  M x  a  terbury  bells,  bee  balm,  marguerites  and 
together,  scald  three  cups  of  v me„  ,  hollyhocks.  Of  course  there  is  a  lily 
add  two  eups  granulated  su0ar,  two  p00]  -with  goldfish  and  pond  lilies.  The 

spoons  dry  mustard.  Let  cool,  a  greatest  charm  of  this  exquisite  garden  is 

above  ingredients.  Mix  well,  sec  P  lack  of  formality  and  the  friendly 

limit  jars.  Shake  occasio  n  y.  little  air  which  seems  to  prevail  through¬ 

out.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  love  old- 
fashioned  floAvers.  Doubtless  part  of  it 
is  because  the  floAvers  groAv  in  clumps 
here  and  there  without  a  set  plan.  At 
any  rate  it  looks  like  a  garden,  and  these 
formal  gardens  with  their  stiff  floAver 
beds  and  marble  seats  and  statuary  re¬ 
mind  me  of  a  cemetery.  I  prefer  a  spot 
where  one  likes  to  laugh  and  feels  at 


Yorker,  New  York. 

Bring  to  a  sIoav  boil,  skim  out  mint 
leaves.  When  boiling  hard,  add  one  cup 
commercial  pectin,  boil  half  a  minute,  re 


POST  YOUR  LAND  G  cloth  weather  proof. 

‘‘No  Trespassing”  Sigrns  printed  with  your  name,  $1; 
25— S3. 50;  50— $6;  100— SIO;  larf?e  type,  prepaid.  Com¬ 
plies  state  law.  BRINCKEKHOFF  PRESS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


MARJORIE  MC  CLELLAN  FLINT. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


fine  with  lamb  or  other  cold  meat. 

COUNTRY  CONTRIBUTOR. 


More  Pickles  and  Relishes 


From  now  until  frost  Ave  shall  be  put 
ting  up  many  varieties  of  pickles  and  jlome 

relishes.  I  do  not  often  try  the  fancy  This  neighbor's  windows  are  full  of 


too,  though  they  may  be  familiar  to  many  &  gj0SSy  green  and  it  groAvs  rather  like  a 
of  the  older  readers.  vine.  The  blossom  forms  a  hall  Avith 

My  family  never  tires  of  my  sacclia-  every  petal  shaped  like  a  star.  The  outer 
rine  pickles.  For  a  three-gallon  jar  use  star  looks  like  plush  and  in  the  center 
one  gallon  cider  vinegar,  not  too  strong,  js  a  Waxy  star.  The  flowers  are  Avhite 
one-half  cup  salt,  three  tablespoons  mixed  w;tli  a  tiny  red  speck  in  the  very  center 
spices,  one  tablespoon  alum,  one-half  tea-  0f  the  Waxy  part.  In  the  daytime  there 
spoon  saccharine.  Put  in  a  bag  five  table-  js  no  smell  whatsoever  but  at  night  the 
spoons  ground  mustard,  one  tablespoon  ajr  w ill  be  heavy  Avith  a  tropical  fra- 
ginger,  one  tablespoon  cinnamon,  one-  grance.  I  had  a  delightful  call  at  this 
half  tablespoon  cloves  (a  little  allspice  home  recently.  The  main  attraction  Avas 
if  liked).  Wash  small  cucumbers  and  Betty’s  graduation  clothes — don’t  you 
add  to  the  jar  at  any  time.  When  jar  just  ]ove  to  look  at  all  the  pretty 
is  full,  take  out  cucumbers,  heat  liquid  things? — and  I  came  back  with  many 
to  boiling  point,  and  pour  over  _  cucum-  new  ideas.  One  of  these  Avas  a  vase,  a 
bers,  which  have  been  packed  in  ster-  tall  bud  vase  of  green  glass.  In  it  was  a 
ilized  jars.  They  keep  much  better  this  pjnk  rosebud  and  this  Avas  set  on  the 
way.  although  they  often  keep  perfectly  shelf  above  the  sink.  Flow  could  anyone 
in  the  big  jar.  However*,  since  having  hate  dishwashing  Avith  such  an  emblem 
had  some  spoil  that  Avay  (which  was  a  cf  beauty  before  the  eyes!  Another  idea 
mystery  to  me),  I  take  the  precaution  j  should  like  to  mention  is  the  finishing 
of  sealing  them  in  the  smaller  jars  with  around  the  sink.  Instead  of  using  oil- 
the  hot  liquid.  cloth  or  linoleum,  wallboard  in  tile  pat- 

For  sliced  pickles,  I  take  three  quarts  tern  was  bought  and  painted  over.  The 
sliced  encumbers  and  one  large  onion  appearance  is  of  genuine  tile  and  Mrs. 
sliced  thin  arrange  in  layers  Avith  salt  R.  says  it  can  be  scrubbed  without  harm, 
and  let  stand  three  hours  (or  over  night),  It  interested  me  to  read  the  editorial 
then  add  one  small  green  pepper  sliced  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  the  girl  graduates 
thin,  one  quart  vinegar,  one  cup  sugar,  and  the  inadvisability  of  girls  going  to 
one  teaspoon  each  of  cinnamon,  cloves  the  city  for  work.  Of  course  a  well-paid 
and  white  mustard  seed.  Scald  all  to-  job  in  the  work  one  prefers  is  something 
"ether-  do  not  allow  them  to  boil  too  everybody  wants,  but  all  of  us  have  had 
hard  or  too  long,  for  they  want  to  be  to  readjust  our  plans,  budgets  and  pref- 
crisp  Add  one  teaspoon  turmeric  Avhen  erenees  in  these  two  trying  years.  Many 
nearly  done,  and  seal  in  sterilized  jars.  farm  women  would  be  so  glad  to  be  freed 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


A  new  “racket”  has  been  launched. 
The  plan  is  a  “homestead  land  racket,” 
and  is  worked  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  A  party  is  approached  to  file 
a  “homestead  claim”  on  property.  Repre¬ 
sentation  is  made  that  the  U.  S.  Land 
Office  patents  were  void,  as  they  were 
not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
and  the  party  is  convinced  that  all  she 
has  to  do  is  to  pay  an  acre  fee,  live  on 
the  property  for  the  time  required  and 
then  take  title.  A  valuable  orchard  or 
other  property  is  indicated  as  one  of  the 
lots  held  under  the  defective  title.  A 
fee  is  collected  for  “information  and  at¬ 
torney’s  fee.”  In  one  case  a  woman 
paid  $1.25  acre  fee  and  $5.70  for  attor¬ 
ney’s  fee.  When  her  application  was 
filed  it  was  rejected  within  a  short  time. 
That  ends  the  matter  as  far  as  the  vic¬ 
tim  is  concerned.  She  is  out  the  money 
paid  over,  and  is  in  “experience.”  In 
the  agreement  signed  she  promised  to 
deed  back  one-third  of  the  land  after  the 
issuance  of  the  patent  to  the  lawyer ;  an¬ 
other  third  to  his  assistant  as  a  reward 
for  his  help.  Such  an  agreement  violates 
a  criminal  statute,  and  the  victim  cannot 
prosecute  the  agent  for  fear  of  indict¬ 
ment  for  violation  of  the  statute,  and  is 
simply  caught.  If  the  mails  were  used 
for  the  scheme  it  would  constitute  a 
fraud  and  warrant  a  sentence  for  the 
agent  but,  as  worked,  the  operators  es¬ 
cape.  The  victims  finally  realize  they 
are  fleeced  but  in  a  predicament  and 
dare  not  prosecute  or  tell  the  story. 

I  have  read  your  paper  for  a  number 
of  years  and  quite  often  have  seen  ar¬ 
ticles  telling  about  the  chances  of  work 
on  national  projects.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  there  is  any  «hanee  for  a  job  in 
the  near  future  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
project.  H.  m. 

New  York. 

We  referred  this  inquiry  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C., 
which  advises  as  follows  : 

The  department  is  receiving  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  inquiries  in  regard  to 
employment  on  this  project,  but  is  un¬ 
able  to  extend  any  assurance  that  em¬ 
ployment  will  be  offered  wit-bin  the  next 
few  months.  As  you  know,  the  United 
States  Senate  must  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
and  it  must  be  approved  by  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  before  the  matter  is  finally 
settled  and  certain  enabling  legislation 
must  subsequently  be  passed  and  neces¬ 
sary  funds  must  be  appropriated  before 
work  can  begin. 

Article  III  of  the  treaty  provides  that 
the  work  in  the  International  Rapids 
Section  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  St.  Lawrence  International 
Rapids  Section  Commission,  which  is  to 
consist  of  10  members,  five  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  each  government.  Individuals 
interested  in  obtaining  employment  on 
the  project  are  being  advised  to  watch 
for  newspaper  announcement  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  project  and  to  apply  for  posi¬ 
tions  to  the  commission  when  it  is  or¬ 
ganized. 

A  man  was  here  selling  stock  for  the 
Photocolor  Corp.,  Irvington-on-the-Hud- 
son,  N.  Y.,  New  York  City  office,  729 
Seventh  Ave.,  stating  they  had  heavy  or¬ 
ders  ahead  and  also  would  exchange  this 
stock  in  units  of  two,  one  common  at 
$7.50  and  one  preferred  at  $15,  for  bonds 
at  market  value  of  S.  W.  Straus  bonds, 
and  guarantee  that  if  said  bonds  rose  in 
value  in  next  two  years  to  make  rise  good 
to  seller  of  bond  or  exchanges  of  bond. 
How  is  the  standing  and  rating  of  above 
corporation  and  what  do  you  think  of  it? 

Connecticut.  w.  s. 

Arthur  G.  Waddingham  is  reported  to 
be  acting  secretary  and  treasurer  of  this 
concern.  He  states  that  the  business  is 
inactive  at  this  time  and  an  attempt  was 
being  made  to  reorganize  and  refinance 
it.  Under  these  circumstances  no  one 
would  want  to  exchange  bonds,  no  matter 
how  much  depreciated,  for  stock  in  the 
corporation. 

About  two  years  ago  I  bought  two  lots 
together,  and  about  six  months  ago  I 
thought  I  would  have  the  title  looked 
into,  so  I  called  on  the  title  guarantee 
people.  They  told  me  they  would  insure 
title  to  one  of  the  lots,  but  I  must  hunt 
up  the  former  owner  of  the  other  lot.  I 
did  and  he  wrote  me  he  did  not  recollect 
ever  owning  the  lot.  Still  his  name  is 
on  the  warranty  deed  that  was  given  me. 

I  took  his  letter  to  the  title  people  and 
they  wrote  him.  His  answer  was  the 
same.  He  said  he  was  willing  to  sign 
anything  they  required.  But  they  tell 
me'  they  don’t  know  anything  he  could 
sign  to' clear  up  the  title,  so  they  could 
not  advise  me.  They  also  told  me  I 
could  not  sell  the  lot  or  mortgage  it. 
Just  what  can  I  do?  mbs.  r.  l.  p. 

Rhode  Island. 

If  the  person  who  sold  you  this  prop¬ 
erty  is  financially  responsible  you  should 


-  demand  at  once  that  he  procure  for  you 
a  good  title,  or  return  the  money  with 
interest  that  you  paid  for  the  lot,  also 
any  expense  or  damage,  if  any,  that  you 
have  sustained.  If  he  neglects  or  refuses 
to  comply  with  these  demands,  he  is 
liable  to  civil  and  criminal  prosecution. 
You  should  make  a  complaint  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  of  your  county  and,  if  a 
conspiracy  or  intent  to  defraud  can  be 
shown,  the  ends  of  justice  will  not  be 
complete  until  somebody  is  in  jail. 

I  am  seeking  information  regarding  an 
enterprise  in  which  a  friend  has  put 
some  money.  In  1929  he  put  $500  into 
a  company  called  the  Marine  Salvage 
Corporation  of  America,  incorporated  in 
the  State  of  Maryland.  For  his  $500 
he  received  stock.  The  Marine  Salvage 
Corporation  planned  to  raise  sunken 
ships  and  salvage  the  cargo,  and  any 
other  valuables  which  might  be  aboard. 
To  accomplish  this  they  were  to  sink 
large  rubber  bladders,  similar  to  foot¬ 
ball  bladders,  only  on  a  larger  scale,  in¬ 
side  the  ship,  inflate  the  bladder  and 
bring  the  ship  to  the  surface.  Up  to  the 
present  time  investors  have  received  no 
word  or  any  information  regarding  the 
activities  of  the  concern.  Apparently  no 
yearly  statement  as  to  the  financial 
standing  of  the  company  has  been  issued, 
and  my  friend  is  now  wondering  whether 
or  not  he  has  been  the  victim  of  a  “high- 
pressure”  salesman.  F.  s. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  rating  in  commercial  or 
investment  reference  books  for  this  con¬ 
cern  and  we  have  no  record  of  it.  A 
failure  to  get  on  annual  report  or  any 
advice  from  a  concern  is  good  indication 
that  it  is  either  not  a  going  concern  or 
defunct. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  am  taking  or  have  tak¬ 
en  most  of  the  farm  publications,  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.  far  outstrips  them  all.  I 
am  very  glad  you  continue  on  a  weekly 
basis.  A  farm  paper  loses  its  personal 
touch  to  its  readers  when  it  becomes  a 
monthly  or  bi-monthly.  a.  s.  s. 

New  York. 

We  are  frank  to  admit  that  we  like  to 
get  a  kind  word.  We  are  always  glad  to 
get  even  an  adverse  criticism  from  any 
source.  All  reactions  are  helpful  to  an 
editor,  making  up  copy  and  service  for 
1.250.000  readers,  but  candor  compels  us 
to  say  that  a  word  of  approval  gives 
more  thrills. 

Can  a  mortgagee  legally  demand  more 
insurance  than  the  face  value  of  the 
mortgage?  A.  J.  J. 

New  York. 

The  amount  of  insurance  is  a  matter 
of  understanding  or  agreement  between 
the  owner  and  the  mortgagee.  It  is  not 
regulated  by  law  or  even  by  common  cus¬ 
tom.  Sometimes  it  is  provided  for  in  the 
agreement  in  writing.  It  may  be  any 
amount  agreed  upon,  but  it  is  always 
useless  and  a  waste  of  expense  to  insure 
buildings  for  more  than  the  replacement 
value.  In  case  of  fire  the  companies  are 
not  required  t»  pay  more  than  it  would 
cost  to  replace  the  building  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  is  considered.  If  a  mortgagee  de¬ 
mands  higher  insurance  than  the  value 
of  the  buildings,  exclusive  of  land  and 
foundations,  he  puts  a  useless  expense 
on  the  owner  without  doing  himself  any 
good.  Of  course  for  his  own  protection 
the  owner  should  fully  cover  the  value 
of  the  buildings. 

A  real  estate  loan  racket  is  reported 
from  Long  Island.  A  concern,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  advertised  to  loan  money  on 
mortgages.  The  applicants  are  directed 
to  a  second  party  who  gives  assurances 
that  the  fullest  needs  of  the  applicant 
will  be  met,  but  he  must  first  have  an 
appraisal.  That  in  the  ordinary  case  is 
not  unreasonable.  The  fee  is  $25,  to  be 
paid  the  appraiser.  After  some  perfunc¬ 
tory  negotiations  the  applicant  for  a  loan 
is  told  the  loan  is  declined.  In  some 
cases  he  is  told  that  since  the  application 
was  made,  a  loan  had-  been  made  else¬ 
where,  and  no  more  money  is  available. 
Of  course  the  appraiser  keeps  the  $25. 
It  is  said  scores  of  owners  have  gone 
through  this  experience.  The  investiga¬ 
tions  were  made  and  reported  by  D.  E. 
McAvoy,  chairman  of  the  Grievance 
Committee  of  the  Long  Island  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Board  of  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


The  eminent  alienist  recognized  the 
thug  who  was  holding  him  up.  “Look 
here,”  he  protested,  “I’m  your  benefac¬ 
tor.  Don't  you  recall  that  I  once  saved 
you  from  a  life  sentence  by  proving  you 
crazy?”  “Sure,  I  remember  you  now.” 
the  thug  said  as  he  continued  his  work. 
“And  ain’t  holdin’  up  your  benefactor  a 
crazy  thing  to  do?” — Boston  Transcript. 


Begonias  for  Garden,  Green¬ 
house,  and  Window  Garden 

The  Begonia  family  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  tender  plant 
groups  in  cultivation  today,  comprising 
as  it  does  a  vast  number  of  hybrid  forms 
in  addition  to  almost  500  species  which 
are  found  growing  naturally  throughout 
the  moist  tropical  and  subtropical  regions 
of  the  earth,  being  especially  abundant  in 
India  and  in  South  America.  From  this 
number  the  gardener  can  select  kinds  to 
provide  a  succession  of  bloom  throughout 
the  whole  year,  and  varieties  adapted  to 
such  varied  purposes  as  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  decoration,  window  or  sun- 
room  cultivation,  window-box  embellish¬ 
ment  and  bedding  out  in  the  Summer 
garden.  As  greenhouse  plants  various 
kinds  can  be  grown  in  pots,  hanging 
baskets  or  trained  up  pillars,  in  the  open 
garden  we  have  the  choice  of  the  fibrous- 
rooted  Semperflorens  group  or  the  larger 
flowered  and  more  exotic-looking  tuberous 
varieties. 

Botanieally  the  Begonias  form  a  natural 
group  and  although  widely  variable  their 
chief  characteristics  are  so  constant  that 
a  Begonia  can  usually  be  recognized  as 
such  even  by  a  novice  in  things  horticul¬ 
tural.  The  flowers  vary  in  color  from 
pure  white  to  scarlet  and  deep  crimson 
and  through  every  shade  of  yellow  to  rich¬ 
est  orange.  Several  kinds  (as  B.  rex) 
possess  very  handsomely  colored  foliage. 

The  first  species  to  be  introduced  to 
cultivation  was  B.  nitida  which  came  to 
England  from  Jamaica  in  1777.  From  this 
time  on  new  species  were  introduced  from 
time  to  time  until  shortly  after  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  discovery 
and  introduction  of  B.  rex  excited  great 
interest  among  hortiiculturists,  but  the 
great  impetus  to  Begonia  growing  came  a 
few  years  later  when  the  tuberous-rooted 
species  began  to  come  from  South 
America,  commencing  with  B.  Pearcei 
from  Bolivia  in  1SG5.  In  the  hands  of  the 
hybridists  these  species  soon  gave  rise 
to  magnificent  large-flowered  single  and 
double  forms  in  a  rich  assortment  of 
colors  and  culminating  in  the  splendid 
kinds  we  cultivate  in  our  gardens  and 
greenhouses  today. 

The  year  1880  marked  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  milestone  in  the  history  of  Begonias 
under  cultivation  for  in  this  year  B. 
socotrana  was  introduced  to  cultivation 
by  Prof.  Bayley-Balfour  of  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden.  This  species  proved  to 
be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  hybridist 
and  was  the  forerunner  of  the  two  im¬ 
portant  classes  of  Winter-flowering  hy¬ 
brids  grown  today,  namely  the  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  types  and  the  so-called  large- 
flowered  section  of  which  such  varieties 
as  Optima  and  Mrs.  Heal  are  representa¬ 
tives.  These  large-flowering  winter- 
blooming  varieties  resulted  from  crossing 
B.  socotrana  with  the  tuberous-rooted 
species  and  their  hybrids,  while  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  was  a  result  of  hybridising  B. 
socotrana  with  the  fibrous-rooted  B. 
Dregei.  The  “Christmas  Begonias”  which 
are  so  popular  about  the  festive  season 
belong  to  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine  section. 

The  culture  of  Begonias  presents  but 
few  difficulties,  the  large  winter-flowering 
hybrid  being  most  exacting  in  this  respect. 
The  tropical  species  succeed  best  in  tem¬ 
peratures  of  from  55  to  60  degrees  at 
night  during  the  Winter  months,  with  a 
few  degrees  rise  in  the  daytime  permitted. 
In  Summer  a  night  temperature  of  75  is 
not  too  high,  and  this  may  be  permitted 
to  rise  during  the  daytime.  Other  species 
thrive  in  temperatures  five  or  10  degrees 
lower  than  these. 

All  enjoy  moist  atmospheric  conditions 
with  some  shade  from  the  strong  Summer 
sunshine,  but,  full  exposure  to  all  avail¬ 
able  light  from  mid-October  to  mid- 
February.  Begonias  are  particularly  im¬ 
patient  of  drafts  and  sudden  changes  in 
temperatures,  either  of  which  will  quickly 
cause  the  leaves  to  fall.  A  plentiful 
supply  of  humus  in  the  soil  is  essential, 
and  extremely  good  drainage  should  be 
provided,  for  while  Begonias  require 
moist  soil  conditions,  stagnant  moisture 
spells  disaster. 

The  fibrous-rooted  species  and  varieties 
are  especially  well  adapted  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  amateur.  Of  these  B. 
Haageana,  B.  Thurstoni,  B.  semperflorens 
and  such  rhizomatous  kinds  as  B.  mani- 
cata,  B.  conchaefolia  and  B.  Feasti  are 


to  be  recommended.  All  are  easily  propa¬ 
gated  by  means  of  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  taken  in  April  or  May  and  inserted 
in  moist  sand,  the  atmosphere  being  kept 
“close,”  and  the  cuttings  shaded  until  such 
time  as  roots  are  emitted.  When  a  good 
root  system  is  developed  pot  the  young 
plants  into  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  mold 
(or  humus)  and  coarse  sand.  Do  not 
press  the  soil  firmly  at  this  time  and  even 
at  subsequent  pottings  Begonias  should  be 
potted  fairly  lightly.  Water  with  care, 
endeavoring  to  maintain  the  soil  always 
moist  but  never  overwet,  and  on  the 
mornings  of  bright  days  lightly  spray  the 
foliage  overhead  with  clear  water.  As  the 

plants  grow  they  must  be  potted  into 
larger  pots,  the  size  of  the  receptacles 
being  increased  a  little  at  a  time.  In  these 
subsequent  transfers  use  a  soil  similar  to 
that  already  advised  except  that  fertilizer 
in  the  form  of  some  old,  rotted  manure 
and  Scotch  soot  at  the  rate  of  a  six-inch 
potful  to  each  bushel  of  compost  may  be 
added  with  advantage.  When  the  final 
pots  are  filled  with  roots  systematic  feed¬ 
ing  may  be  commenced,  using  dilute 
liquid  cow  manure  alternated  with  weak 
soot  water,  and  varied  occasionally  by 
the  .  use  of  an  approved  commercial 
fertilizer. 

The  wax  Begonia  (a  common  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  varieties  of  B.  semperflorens) 
in  addition  to  being  an  excellent  house 
plant  is  also  fine  for  use  in  the  Summer 
garden,  and  will  withstand  sun  better 
than  any  other.  It  is  usually  grown  from 
seed,  although  cuttings  root  readily.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  January  or 
February  in  pots  or  flats  containing  a 
mixture  consisting  of  loam,  sharp  sand 
and  leaf  mold  (or  humus)  in  about  equal 
proportions,  the  whole  having  been  passed 
through  a  sieve  having  a  quarter-inch 
mesh.  Provide  plenty  of  drainage  in  the 
receptacles  and  fill  to  within  a  little  way 
of  the  top,  surfacing  off  with  a  light 
covering  of  the  same  compost  passed 
through  a  piece  of  fine  screen-meshing, 
making  the  surface  perfectly  level.  Water 
well  with  boiling  water  and  allow  to 
drain  for  15  minutes  before  sowing  the 
seed.  Sow  thinly  and  evenly,  but  as  the 
seed  is  extremely  fine  it  should  not  be 
covered  at  all,  but  merely  lightly  pressed 
into  the  surface  with  a  piece  of  smooth, 
dry  board,  the  pot  or  flat  then  being 
covered  with  glass  and  a  piece  of  stout 
paper  and  placed  in  a  warm,  moist  atmos¬ 
phere.  Examine  carefully  every  day  and 
so  soon  as  the  first  signs  of  germination 
are  apparent  remove  the  paper  and  glass 
and  gradually  accustom  the  young  plants 
to  the  light,  later  transplanting  to  other 
flats  and  then  potting  as  advised  for  cut¬ 
tings.  These  Begonias  may  be  planted  out 
in  the  garden  after  all  danger  of  damage 
from  frost  is  passed. 

Rex  Begonias  can  be  readily  propa¬ 
gated  by  taking  a  leaf  and  nicking 
through  the  junctions  of  the  main  veins 
with  a  keen-bladed  knife,  the  leaf  then 
being  pinned1  down  on  moist  sand  under 
similar  atmospehric  conditions  adAised  for 
stem-cuttings.  A  young  plantlet  will  arise 
from  each  incision,  and  when  a  leaf  or 
two  and  a  fair  mass  of  roots  are  developed 
these  may  be  detached  and  potted. 

Tuberous  Begonias  are  Summer  bloom¬ 
ers  and  will  succeed  well  in  a  sheltered 
sunny  spot  in  the  garden  if  the  soil  is 
moist.  The  amateur  should  purchase 
tubers  in  the  Spring,  for  raising  seedlings 
requires  much  care  and  greenhouse  facili¬ 
ties.  The  tubers  may  be  started  into 
growth  indoors  by  placing  them  upside 
down  in  flats,  containing  moist  moss  or 
leaf  soil  (this  method  prevents  water 
from  collecting  in  the  hollow  crown  and 
causing  rot)  and  inverting  them  so  soon 
as  growth  is  Avell  started,  later  potting 
them  into  three  or  four-inch  pots.  They 
may  be  planted  out  in  the  open  garden  in 
early  June  or  may  be  potted  on  and 
utilized  as  pot  plants.  A  simpler  method 
is  to  plant  the  tubers  where  they  are  to 
flower  a  Aveek  or  10  days  after  the  date 
Avhen  the  last  frost  may  Arisit  the  locality. 
If  this  plan  is  followed  they  will  not 
bloom  quite  so  early  but  Avill  produce  a 
magnificent  show  through  the  late 
Summer  and  Fall. 

The  Christmas  Begonias  of  the  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  section  do  not  make  satis¬ 
factory  house  plants  and  should  not  be 
purchased  if  a  permanent  subject  is  re¬ 
quired.  They  are,  however  among  the 
most  decorative  of  all  Begonias.  These  are 
usually  grown  from  leaf-cuttings  taken  in 
November  or  December,  and  many 
growers  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
method  is  decidedly  the  most  satisfactory, 
but  my  personal  experience  shoAvs  that 
equally  as  good  results  are  obtained  from 
stem-cuttings  taken  in  March  or  April, 
and  these  later  are  far  less  troublesome 
to  root. 

The  large-flowered,  winter-blooming 
section  are  perhaps  the  choicest  of  all 
Begonias,  but  these  test  the  skill  of  the 
professional  gardener  with  every  green¬ 
house  facility  at  command,  and  are  quite 
hopeless  unless  they  can  be  accorded  the 
specialised  conditions  they  demand.  They 
are  usually  grown  from  basal  cuttings 
taken  in.  Spring.  After  flowering  is  the 
most  critical  period  and  at  this  time  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  keep  the  foliage 
green  as  long  as  possible,  yet  onlv  the 
minimum  amount  of  water  must  be  given, 
for  the  plants  are  inactive  and  in  a  rest¬ 
ing  condition  at  this  time. 

T.  II.  EVERETT,  N.  D.  IT. 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  li  power  works  directly 
from  your  A  battery.  In  use  over  three  years.  Hoth  A 
and  B  units  for  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  circular. 
COLE  MEG.  CO.  -  DEEP  KIVEIt,  CONN. 

POSTING  SIGNS— Or</er  Now! 

Be  legally  posted  this  year.  Approved  signs,  65c  per  doz. 

Kenworihy  Feature  Service,  45  N.  Division  St.,  Buffalo  N.  Y. 

IIT  1  mi  with  poultry  experience  to  represent 

W  afltofl  [VI PT1  us  in  their  own  communities,  selling 
II  CUllCU  1UG11  up-to-date  line  of  Incubators,  Brood¬ 
ers  and  Ventilating  Equipment.  Liberal  commissions 
promptly  paid,  Write  for  full  information,  American 
Incubators,  Inc.,  Codwise  Ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J- 

SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  —  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ideal  Location  for  Motorists 


Large,  comfortable,  home-like  rooms.  Quiet 
and  restful  surroundings.  Famous  for  un¬ 
assuming  service  and  excellent  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  -  $2.00  up 

Rooms  with  private  bath  -  -  $2.50  up 

Suites  for  3  or  4  persons  -  -  $5.00  up 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  io  issue  of  followiog  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  to  keep  house  for  two 
men;  references.  ADVERTISER  4-126,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

OWNER  LARGE  Columbia  County  farm,  par¬ 
tially  stocked  and  equipped;  would  like  to 
continue  Summer  residence  but  let  farm  opera¬ 
tions  on  reasonable  terms  to  respectable  couple 
who  can  make  own  living,  supplying  owner 
housekeeping  assistance  when  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  T.  H.  HUBBARD,  Ancramdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm-hand,  handy  with  tools.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4427,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN — General  farmer,  married,  operate 
180  acres  Putnam  County  farm  estate;  must 
know  cows,  horses  and  general  farming;  state 
age,  salary  wanted,  size  of  family,  references; 
voung  man  preferred.  Write  ADVERTISER 
4430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  with  or  without  grown  sons, 
to  milk  30  cows;  6-room  cottage,  milk,  light 
and  wood  furnished;  near  Freehold,  N.  J.; 
good  neighborhood,  school.  ADVERTISER  4431, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man,  single,  Protestant,  who  likes 
work  and  tools,  for  growing  things  and 
helping  to  maintain  a  permanent  home.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4433,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  to  assist  on  small 
poultry  farm;  must  be  neat,  clean,  use  no 
liquor;  ‘state  age,  experience,  wage  expected 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  4443,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Capable  seamstress  for  class  boys; 

understands  thoroughly  making  shirts,  over¬ 
alls  and  mending;  state  experience;  stamp  for 
particulars.  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


AVANTED — An  elderly  man  of  experience  and 
good  habits,  who  wants  to  work  on  dairy 
farm  for  board  and  work  clothes;  good  home. 
AV.  A.  BUTTON,  It.  2,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  man  for  small  dairy, 
wife  light  housework;  $40-$45,  room  and 
board.  S.  LUTIN,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  FROM  20  to  40  years  old.  in 
a  convenient  home;  2  in  family.  HAROLD 
E.  STOA’ER,  Rt.  2,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Party  with  knowledge  of  raising 
turkeys  on  large  farm  on  shares.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4461,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Middle-aged  man  for  general  farm 
work;  must  be  good  milker,  steady,  job  year 
round;  no  tobacco,  liquor;  state  wages  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  4459,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Married,  sturdy,  industrious  general 
farmer  with  one  grown  son  to  drive  for  small 
herd  purebred  Guernseys  in  Dutchess  County, 
N  Y.;  must  be  neat,  clean,  sober,  honest  and 
agreeable  disposition;  knowledge  of  horse  and 
tractor  machinery,  crops  and  feeding;  salary 
S100,  house,  fuel,  milk  and  potatoes;  references. 
ADVERTISER  4470,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted  | 

MAN  AVITH  some  experience  is  looking  for 

position  on  poultry  farm;  references.  AD- 
A’ERTISER  4375,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  POULTRY  farm  general  manager, 
English  family;  can  develop,  reorganize,  op- 
erate  economically;  dependable;  investigate. 
J.  E.  PLACE,  Star  Route,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


FARM  MANAGER  seeks  syndicate  or  in¬ 

dividual  with  vision  to  establish  profitable 
industrial  farm  unit.  ADVERTISER  4416,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Position  on  a  farm,  single,  under¬ 
stand  dairy  and  farming;  40  years  of  age; 
piease  state  wages  and  work  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4419,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY’  FARM  manager  desires  position; 

vears  of  experience  matings,  breeding,  incu¬ 
bation,  brooding;  expert  egg  production;  capa¬ 
ble,  sober,  married;  references  prove  abl]j,ty 
to  produce  paying  results.  ADALRIISLR  44-1, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
Jed  dress. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


COUPLE — German-American,  neat,  willing,  in-  j 
telligent;  wife  plain  cook,  general  housework; 
husband  generally  useful,  good  bnttermaker; 
two  children  aged  seven  and  ten;  desire  work 
year  around  country;  full,  part  time:  moderate 
compensation.  P.  O.  BOX  21,  AVest  Long 
Brandi,  N.  J. 


MOTHER  A  NURSE,  and  son  as  chauffeur, 
would  like  work  at  same  place;  hoth  are 
free  to  go  anywhere.  BOX  134,  Bellows  Falls, 
Vt. 


CARETAKER,  SINGLE,  American,  general  ex¬ 
perience,  estate  work,  shore  or  country  un¬ 
occupied  property.  ADA’ERTISER  4429,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  PROTESTANT,  middle-aged 
woman,  desires  housekeeping  position  on 
Long  Island;  experienced,  neat,  trustworthy, 
congenial,  willing  worker.  ADVERTISER  4432, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARD  WORK  by  expert,  pruning,  spray¬ 
ing:  20  years’  experience,  gardener.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  GERMAN  gardener,  26  years  old,  10 
years’  experience,  reliable;  references;  chauf¬ 
feur’s  license;  good  greenhouse  man;  write 
WALTER  MARSCHNER,  130  Franklin  Ave., 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  AS  HERDSMAN  or  assistant,  young, 
single,  experienced,  reliable,  good  references. 
BOX  34,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  managing  large  farms;  consider  any  size 
proiwsition ;  good  reference.  ADVERTISER 
4442,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


Y O U N G  AVOMAN,  with  girl  10,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  as  housekeeper;  must  be  near  good 
school.  BOX  117,  Cayuta,  N.  Y. ' 


GOOD  DRY-HAND  milker  wishes  a  job  with 
some  big  dairy  farm:  willing  to  go  anywhere; 
good  references.  ADA’ERTISER  4445,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER  AND  HANDYMAN  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  year  round.  ADA'ERTISER  4446,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


MARRIED  MAN  and  son  desires  work  on  farm 
or  estate;  man  experienced  farmer,  horse  and 
cattle  man;  son,  tractor  man,  farm  mechanic 
and  licensed  chauffeur;  strictly  sober  and  re¬ 
liable;  small  family.  EDMUND  A.  REED, 
Millerton,  N.  Y. 


Y’OUNG  MARRIED  Swedish-American,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  experienced  herdsman,  dairyman  or 
poultryman,  desires  position  on  private  estate; 
good  buttermaker,  some  experience  in  ehauf- 
feuring;  wife  experienced  teacher  willing  to 
do  governess  work:  excellent  references;  inter¬ 
view.  ADVERTISER  4447,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  MILKER,  German,  experience  with 
cows  and  farm  work;  state  wages.  SYL¬ 
VESTER,  247  E.  93rd  St.,  New  York  City. 


GERMAN,  41,  MARRIED,  two  boys  8-11  years 
of  age,  life-time  experience  in  general  farm¬ 
ing,  good  herdsman,  dry-hand  milker,  experi¬ 
ence  in  feeding,  good  calf -raising,  drive  trac¬ 
tor,  driver’s  license,  handy  with  tools,  have  my 
own  tools;  wife  is  willing  to  help  milking, 
good  cock,  liouseworker;  wages  $70,  milk,  etc,; 
start  any  time;  best  reference.  BOX  152, 
Riverhead,  N.  Y. 


POULT ItYMAN,  MARRIED,  12  years’  practical 
experience,  desires  position  where  good  work 
is  appreciated,  private  or  commercial.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4448,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  AVANT  work  on  farm  or  estate;  man 
general  work,  dairying,  orcharding  or  poul¬ 
try;  wife  cook,  housework  or  poultry.  B. 
BUHIER,  Rt.  2,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


YOUNG  AVOMAN,  with  college  training  in 
botany,  wants  work  with  florist  or  seed  house; 
some  experience.  ADA’ERTISER  4434,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLAND  COUPLE  wants  work  on  dairy  farm, 
diploma  milkers;  man  understands  all  kinds 
of  farm  work;  start  October  1;  New  York  State 
or  New  Jersey:  state  wages  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  4450,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE,  experienced  in  all 
branches,  desires  position:  industrious,  con¬ 
scientious  worker.  ADA'ERTISER  4451,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SAVISS  COUPLE  wish  position  as  caretakers; 

man  handy  all  around,  carpenter  by  trade; 
woman  as  housekeeper.  ALBERT  A.  BARTH, 
450  Central  Ave.,  Union  City,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN,  52,  SINGLE,  work  with  test  cows, 
calf-raising,  herdsman,  with  Guernseys;  20 
years  with  Guernseys,  four  -world's  records,  12 
class  leaders;  no  liquor,  reliable;  open  imme¬ 
diately  or  October  1.  AV.  C.  BURDICK,  9 
Green  St.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


AVORKING  FARM  manager  or  herdsman,  Da¬ 
nish,  married,  desires  position  on  liigh-class 
dairy  farm.  Guernseys  or  Jerseys  preferred; 
formerly  manager  herdsman  at  the  Averill 
Guernsey  Farms  at  Averill  Park,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  past  11%  years;  can  furnish  the  best  of 
references;  30  years’  experience;  A.  R.  work 
a  specialty;  first-class  calf  man.  PETER 
CHRISTIANSEN,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  SINGLE,  experienced  on  flowers, 
vegetables,  furnace,  chickens,  milk  2  or  3 
cows;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  4435, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  POULTRYMAN,  college  trained, 
years  of  experience  on  commercial  and  pri¬ 
vate  plants,  wishes  position  as  working  man¬ 
ager;  be  expects  to  be  married  soon  so  desires 
permanent  position  where  honesty,  capability 
and  earnest  effort  is  appreciated.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4436,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wants  position  on  farm  or 
estate  to  October  1;  A-l  references:  good 
milker;  New  York  chauffeur’s  license.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4437,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  YOUNG  lady,  refined,  Prot¬ 
estant,  best  reference.  ADVERTISER  4438, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  18,  in  need  of  home,  desires 
position  on  farm  or  any  kind  work;  room, 
board,  $10  month  ROY  LARSEN,  20%  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  AVOODSMAN,  saw  filer,  hard 
worker,  general  farm  work  and  milking, 
wants  work  Fall  and  AA’inter.  or  year  around; 
moderate  wages.  E,  54  Canal  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


PRACTICAL  POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires 
position;  no  alcohol  or  tobacco;  all  letters 
answered.  POST  OFFICE  BOX  127,  Sandy 
Hook,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN.  EXPERIENCED,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  GEORGE,  351  E.  14th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


FARM  MECHANIC  wants  job,  run  and  repair 
tractor,  trucks  and  all  machinery,  do  cement 
and  carpentry  work,  farm  work  acceptable; 
single.  KENNETH  MANNING,  Durham,  Conn. 


KENNELMAN,  CARETAKER,  professional 
trainer,  shooting,  field  trial,  show  dogs,  li¬ 
censed  chauffeur,  desires  position;  life-time  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  either  self  or  with 
wife;  wife  excellent  cook;  reliable,  capable, 
references;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  4440, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  American,  Christian,  weighs  loo 
lbs.,  agricultural  school  graduate,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  large,  modern  farm,  in  order  to  receive 
complete,  practical  experience;  would  accept 
small  salary  with  board  and  room;  kindly  give 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  4467,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  AMERICAN,  68,  single,  no  liquor  or 
tobacco,  will  care  for  Summer  home  during 
AA'inter  and  board  self  for  $25  monthly,  fuel  and 
light  furnished;  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4465,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  ALL-ROUND  farmer,  single,  32, 
no  tobacco,  honest,  sober,  reliable,  good 
teamster,  good  milker,  wishes  position  on  es¬ 
tate  or  farm;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 

4464,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COLLEGE  SHORT  course,  N.  Y.  State  tester’s 
license,  15  years’  experience,  bacterial  con¬ 
trol,  pasteurizing,  bottling;  reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4460,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  DESIRES  position  on  private  estate; 

man,  electrician,  liandy-man;  wife,  good  cook 
or  general  work;  references.  LEAVIS,  356  AV. 
45th  St.,  New  York  City. 

YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  with  kennels, 
riding  stable  or  gentleman’s  shooting  pre¬ 
serve  or  hunting  club;  highest  references  as  to 
character,  honesty  and  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  MARRIED,  years  of  experience 
in  breeding,  feeding,  showing,  open  for  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  4456,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

PROTESTANT  COUPLE  desire  position;  man, 
garden,  repairs,  odd  jobs,  chores;  woman, 
cook,  housekeeper;  moderate  wages.  136 

CHAUNCY  ST.,  Mansfield,  Mass. 

POULTRY-DAIRYMAN.  SAVEDIsn,  single,  ex¬ 
perienced  all  branches,  honest  and  sober, 
wishes  position  on  private  estate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4455,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

IIOME-LOVING  housekeeper,  country  bred,  farm 
lover,  wishes  place  with  elderly  couple  or 
woman  farmer.  ADVERTISER  4469,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  knows  use  of 
milking  machines;  best  references.  AMBERG, 
351  East  14th  St.,  New  York  City. 

MAN.  EXPERIENCED  farming,  good  home, 
preference  to  high  wages.  RYAN,  care 

Doyle,  171  East  91st  St.,  New  York. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  RENT  next  April  150-acre  dairy  farm, 
modern  12-room  house,  3-story  barn,  garage, 
chicken  house;  near  Carmel,  New  York;  $55 
monthly  first  year;  must  arrange  lease  now. 
ADA'ERTISER  4368,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SALE  OR  TO  LET — 15-acre  poultry  farm  on 
Merrick  Road;  house  all  improvements,  barn, 
garage  and  buildings  for  poultry;  a  sacrifice. 
Z.  BABIN SKI,  Eastport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

110-ACRE  A'EGETABLE  crop  and  Alfalfa  farm, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y.;  railroad  Seneca  Castle 
2%  miles;  convenient  drive  to  Geneva  and  other 
good  market  towns;  bus  for  Syracuse  and  Ro¬ 
chester  %  mile;  close  to  State  road;  88  acres 
fertile  fields;  balance  pasturage  and  woods;  3 
acres  sour  cherries;  cottage  house  7  rooms; 
well  water;  30x40  dairy  barn,  tie-ups  for  10 
cows;  price  $3,800;  investigate  long-term,  easy- 
pavment  plan;  free  folder  sent  upon  request. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — 300-acre  State-road  farm,  Otsego 
County,  fully  equipped;  stone  house,  all  im¬ 
provements;  $14,500.  $2,000  down  payment, 

easy  terms.  CURTIS  ACKERMAN,  131  E. 

Main  St.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

FARM  HOUSE  to  rent,  $10  per  month,  or  can 
be  worked  out.  ADVERTISER  4428,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FURNISHED  HOUSE  for  sale  or  rent  at  Lake 
Katrine.  Enquire,  GULLEY,  306  56th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED  TO  BUY  general-dairy  farm  in  Con¬ 
necticut  or  Massachusetts,  with  milk  route 
preferred.  ADA’ERTISER  4454,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 140-aere.  more  or  less,  truck  or 
dairy  farm,  100  acres  tillable  easy  to  work 
with  machinery;  easily  accessible  to  cash  mar¬ 
kets  of  all  Connecticut  cities  as  well  as  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  Y'ork:  modern  cement  floored  cow 
barn  with  tie-up  for  80  head;  hog  house,  poul¬ 
try  house,  sheds  and  work  shop;  new  8-roorn 
house  in  fine  condition;  1  mile  from  center  of 
busy  town  of  Southington  on  improved  road; 
near  schools  and  churches;  good  productive  soil 
in  best  farming  section  of  Connecticut;  a  real 
money-maker  at  a  bargain;  buildings  worth 
more  than  price  we  are  asking  for  farm.  In¬ 
quire  APOTHECARIES  HALL  CO.,  AVaterbury, 
Conn. 

AVANTED — A  small  place  suitable  for  three  hun¬ 
dred  chickens,  one  cow,  within  walking  dis¬ 
tance  of  town;  will  pay  $15  a  month  rent;  Jer¬ 
sey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  4444,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

250-ACRE  PRODUCTIVE  dairy  farm,  26  cows, 
tractor,  team,  100  hens:  12  rooms,  steam 
heated;  basement  barn  36x80,  silo,  implements, 
crops  and  furniture;  improved  road;  price  $10,- 
000,  $4,000  cash;  in  Cortland  County;  owner. 
NORBURG,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

AVILL  BUY  good,  monthly  payments,  farm  or 
resort,  capable  family  with  assured  income. 
ADA'ERTISER  4449,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PART  OF  FARMHOUSE,  8  acres  best  tillable 
ground  suitable  for  celery,  truck,  strawber¬ 
ries,  poultry  house,  mushroom  cellar,  only  $10 
monthly;  Summer  roadstand  equipped  to  serve 
meals  if  desired;  good  location.  ALINE  FRE- 
LIN,  New  Gretna,  N.  J. 

A  REAL  BARGAIN — Ideal  seven-room  house, 
six  lots,  all  improvements,  three  minutes’ 
walk  to  railroad,  five  minutes’  to  bus;  highest 
location,  fruit  orchard,  grapevines,  one  hundred- 
fifty  white  rabbits,  hygienic  rabbitry,  seventy 
chickens,  brooder  house  and  brooder;  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  JOSEPH  DOLECIIEK, 
95  No.  Montgomery  St.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

BARGAIN — 2  new  chicken  farms,  6  acres.  7- 
room  house,  all  conveniences;  chicken  house 
20x100,  2-car  garage,  located  on  county  road,  5 
minutes  from  station  and  highway;  all  buildings 
built  with  Texcrete  tile,  house  newly  furnished, 
electric  stove,  refrigerator;  must  be  sold  on  ac¬ 
count  of  sickness;  will  finance.  Owner,  A. 
GRUBER,  Tuckahoe,  N.  J. 

ANTED — Farm  in  Oak  Hill,  East  AVindham, 
Greene  County  or  nearby;  lake  or  stream  pre- 
rred:  must  be  reasonable  for  cash;  give  full 
irtieulars.  A.  BONGARDT,  7119  72d  St„ 

lendale,  L».  I..  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  TO  EXCHANGE  four  lots  on  Long 
Island  costing  four  thousand  dollars  for  a 
small  farm  within  commuting  distance  of  New 
Y'ork  City.  ADVERTISER  4452,  dare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT,  with  or  without  option 
of  buying,  small  farm  within  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  of  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  4453, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 3%  acres  on  highway  with  nearly 
new  6-room  bungalow;  lias  bathroom,  electric 
lights,  cellar;  outbuildings;  price  $2,000.  A.  J. 
BRADLEY,  Harrington,  Del. 


AVANTED  - — -  New  York,  run-down  mountain 
farm,  handy  to  transportation,  low  price. 
ADVERTISER  4466,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — House  with  improvements  on  State 
road  suitable  for  inn  within  100  miles  of 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  4462,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


$500  CASH,  BALANCE  small  rent,  buys  35- 
room  boarding-house  furnished,  75  acres  land, 
outbuildings  and  lake;  100  apple  trees,  lots 
other  fruit.  ADVERTISER  4463,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Half  of  farmhouse,  improvements, 
land  to  cultivate.  A\T.  PARK,  Park  Ridge, 
N.  J. 


AVANTED — Farm,  less  than  100  miles  New 
York  City,  with  woods,  stream;  no  high- 
priced  place;  must  be  cheap;  give  price,  full 
particulars  in  first  letter;  no  agents.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4458,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT  by  reliable  experienced 
couple  small  place  5  to  25  acres,  house  4  to 
5  rooms,  chicken  coops  and  outbuildings  in 
good  condition;  rent  in  accordance  with  the 
present  depression.  ADA'ERTISER  4471,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices:  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  AVIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


NEAV  CROP  honey,  our  fancy  white,  $4.50  per 
60-lb.  can;  two  cans,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS, 
Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Best  light,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10.  $1.80; 

mixed  flowers,  85c  and  $1.50;  postpaid.  LY'- 
MAN  APIARIES,  It.  1,  Northampton,  Mass. 


PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails  postpaid  third  zone, 
clover,  pail,  90  ets;  two,  $1.70;  four,  $3; 
mixed  pail.  70  cts;  two,  $1.30;  four,  $2.30. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


NEAV  CLOA'EIt  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10,  $1.75; 

comb  honey  in  5-lb.  pails,  $1.25,  delivered  3rd 
zone;  clover  comb,  24  sections.  $4.50;  60  lbs. 
ext.,  $4.50,  not  prepaid.  EDAVARD  ItEDDOUT, 
New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


FINE  CLOA'EIt  extracted  honey,  5  lbs.  90  cts. 

postpaid  to  third  zone;  one  60-lb.  can  $4,  two 
cans  $7.80,  here.  NOAH  BORDNEIt,  Holgate, 
Ohio. 


Country  Board 


BOARD,  QUIET,  beautiful  country,  hunting 
and  fishing;  rates  reasonable.  MRS.  I.  V. 
FISCHER,  Ancramdale,  N.  Y. 


SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  wants  boarders,  excel¬ 
lent  table,  large  airy  rooms,  comfortable  home 
for  AVinter;  adults  $10  per  week.  AIRS. 
DELCIA  WHITLOCK,  R.  D.  1,  Lakewood, 
AVayne  County,  Pa. 


RIDGEAVOOD  REST  HOME,  private  sanitorium, 
invalids,  elderly  people;  excellent  food,  nurs¬ 
ing  care;  terms  moderate.  GROVE  AND  VAN 
DIEN  AVE.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Tel.  Ridgewood 
6-5517. 


Miscellaneous 


CIDER  PRESS,  power,  hydraulic,  in  good  or¬ 
der,  suitable  for  roadside  stands.  F.  T. 
PALMER,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


HOG  MANURE  delivered  reasonably.  HENRY 
HENKEL  &  SONS,  Secaueus,  N.  J. 


ONE  15-H.P.  MT,  GILEAD  evaporator,  with 
stack  and  everything  complete;  in  fine  shape; 
used  only  twice;  cheap.  THOMAS  P.  McIN- 
ERNEY,  464  Main  St.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


BEAN  POAVER  sprayer,  100-gallon  tank,  3 
h.p.  engine.  Bean  duplex  350-lb.  pressure  noz¬ 
zles.  J.  J.  MOONEY,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Second-hand  grain  grinder  in  good 
condition;  two  kerosene  iron  lamp  posts  with 
kite  shaped  hexagon  tops.  Reply,  MARIMON, 
Cliurchville,  N.  Y.,  giving  price  and  particulars. 


FOR  SALE — Two  large  power  cider  presses,  two 
Syracuse  A.  C.  grinders,  15-h.p.  gasoline  en¬ 
gine,  shafting,  pulleys,  belting  and  racks,  com¬ 
plete  outfit:  one  Groton  saw  mill;  Frick  steam 
engine,  20  h.p.;  slab  saw,  planer,  shafting  and 
belting.  HENRY  LEAVIS,  R.  F.  D.  6,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 


LIGHTING  PLANT  AVANTED— Will  pay  cash 
for  Kohler  lighting  plant,  also  a  water  sys¬ 
tem.  AVrite  J.  AMIRAULT,  180  Linden  Ave., 
Malden,  Mass. 


AVANTED  —  Old-style  ensilage  cutter,  lawn- 
mower  type,  with  four  (4)  blades,  the  blades 
being  18  to  24  inches  wide  or  the  shafting 
with  blades.  BOX  184,  care  XA'Z,  Matamoras, 
Pa. 


A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  each  week  to  buy  and  sell  farm 
property,  personal  services,  farm  products 
and  other  articles  of  value,  If  you  have 
anything  to  offer  these  readers  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  pay  you  to  run  a  little  advertisement 
in  these  columns  under  the  proper  classi¬ 
fication.  Your  announcement  will  he  car¬ 
ried  into  more  than  250,000  country  homes. 
Many  readers  report  remarkable  results 
from  these  small’  classified  advertisements. 
The  cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  Thursday  morning 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  following  week’s 
issue,  Reference  required  frorq.  all  new 
advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

National  Grange  Lecturer  James  0. 
Farmer,  of  South  Newberry,  N.  II., 
visited  Northern  New  York  recently,  de¬ 
livering  addresses  at  the  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty  Fair,  at  Watertown,  and  the  Lewis 
County  Pomona  Grange,  at  Leyden,  and 
also  spoke  before  South  Rutland  Valley 
Grange,  one  of  the  largest  of  Jefferson 
County's  Granges.  Lecturer  Farmer  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  speakers  of  the 
order  and  has  been  making  a  tour  of  the 
country  as  a  speaker  at  Grange  gather¬ 
ings. 

At  the  Jefferson  County  Fair,  held  the 
week  of  August  29,  11  Granges  exhibited, 
and  these  booths  were  among  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  fair.  Three 
prizes  of  .$75,  $50  and  $25  were  award¬ 
ed  to  South  Rutland  Valley,  Star  and 
Pine  Grove  Granges,  and  each  of  the 
other  eight  Granges  received  $15  each. 

__  State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone,  of 
New  York,  will  dedicate  the  new  hall  of 
Star  Grange  No.  9,  in  Jefferson  County, 
on  Tuesday,  October  11.  This  hall  re¬ 
places  one  destroyed  about  a  year  ago  by 
tire. 

California  Grange  members  have  given 
a  concrete  example  of  successful  Grange 
co-operation.  They  have  formed  what  is 
known  as  “The  Grangers’  Business  Or¬ 
ganization,”  which  markets  all  the  dried 
limits  produced  by  members  of  the 
Grange  in  Sonoma  County.  The  co-op¬ 
erative  is  building  up  a  direct  market  in 
faraway  points  in  eastern  sections  of  the 
I  nited  States,-  and  is  managed  entirely 
by  members  of  the  Grange. 

Grange  work  is  booming  in  California, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  State  will 
stand  near  the  top  in  new  Granges  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1932. 

J  he  number  of  new  Granges  organized 
in  the  United  States  one  year  ago  was 
304.  National  Secretary  Harry  A.  Ca- 
ton  is  sure  that  this  year's  record  will 
surpass  that  of  last  year  by  a  wide 
margin  when  the  final  count  is  made 
Sept.  30,  1932. 

Nearly  150  new  Juvenile  Granges  have 
been  organized  during  the  Grange  year 
just  drawing  to  a  close  throughout  the 
whole  Grange  territory. 

One  woman  in  Maine,  who  united  with 
the  Grange  60  years  ago,  has  missed  but 
two  of  the  semi-monthly  sessions  of  her 
Grange  during  that  long  period. 

(  One  of  the  big  things  advocated, by  the 
Grange  was  the  Postal  Savings  Bank. 
The  wisdom  of  the  establishment  of  this 
government  service  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  deposits  in  the  Postal"  Sav¬ 
ings  Banks  have  increased,  from  the  past 
year's  total  of  $370,826,563  to  $S26,- 
026.983. 

_  The  60th  annual  .session  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  will  be  held  at  Ge¬ 
neva  Feb.  7-10,  1933.  Once  before  Ge¬ 
neva  was  host  to  the  State  Grange,  and 
that  was  in  1906.  George  A  Fuller,  of 
Jefferson  County,  was  State  Master  at 
that  time.  Master  Fuller  presided  at 
only  two  sessions,  his  death  occurring 
shortly  after  the  Binghamton  session  in 
1907. 

State  Master  Freestone  is  confident 
that  the  total  membership  in  the  Empire 
State  will  show  a  considerable  gain  at 
the  end  of  the  Grange  year,  Sept.  30. 
The  membership  reported  last  year  up 
to  Nov.  15,  1931,  was  131,548.  The  peak 
attained  by  the  State  was  in  1923,  when 
the  total  reached  was  139,105.  The 
greatest  increase  in  membership  for  any 
10-year  period  was  for  the  term  from 
1900  to  1910,  when  a  gain  of  46,406  was 
made.  The  greatest  gain  in  any  one  year 
was  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  15,  1921, 
when  a  total  increase  of  8,925  was  re¬ 
corded.  This  was  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Master  Albert  Manning,  of 
Orange  County. 


Loosening  Frozen  Piston 

Ilow  can  I  loosen  a  cylinder  in  a  gaso¬ 
lene  engine  V  By  mistake  syrup  was  put 
in  in  place  of  oil,  and  it  is  stuck  tight. 

New  York.  m.  j.  f. 

A  piston  that  has  seized  in  the  cylin¬ 
der,  due  to  overheating  and  lack  of  oil, 
can  frequently  be  loosened  by  the  use  of- 
kerosene  oil.  The  method  of  application 
will  vary  with  the  type  of  engine.  If  a 
vertical  engine  the  kerosene  'can  be 
poured  in  through  the  spark  plug  open¬ 
ing,  or  the  ignitor  opening  if  the  engine 
is  of  the  low  tension  ignition  type. 

If  the  engine  is  of  the  horizontal  type 
it  can  be  tipped  up  on  end  and  kerosene 
poured  in  in  the  same  way  as  directed  for 
the  vertical  engine.  After  standing  a  few 
days,  or  until  the  kerosene  beings  to  work 
down  past  the  piston,  the  piston  can 
usually  be  started.  In  stubborn  cases 
loosen  the  connecting  rod  bearing  at  the 
crank  end,  giving  from  one-quarter  to 
one-half  inch  of  play  and  snap  the  balance 
wheels  back  and  forth  in  this  slack. 

When  loosened  drain  out  the  kerosene 
and  put  in  cylinder  oil  to  make  sure  of 
sufficient  lubrication.  If  the  compression 
seems  weak  it  is  probable  that  the  rings 
are  stuck.  In  this  case  draw  the  piston 
and  by  slipping  three  pieces  of  thin 
steel,  like  hack  saw  blades,  beneath  the 
rings  take  them  off  and  clean  the  grooves. 
The  rings  must  be  removed  carefully,  as 
they  are  made  of  cast  iron  and  will  break 
easily  if  bent  too  much.  r.  h.  s. 


Only  $500 

Down  For  a 

3  H.  P.  WITTE 

(Throttling  Governor) 

EASY  On  best 
TERMS  Engine  Built. 

Uses  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate  or  Natural  Ga3. 
Removable  Die-Cast  Bearings,  Grease  Cup  Lubrication. 
Waterproof-Troubleproof  Magneto.  Easy  starting  device. 
Big  surplus  power  with  lowest  fuel  and  oil  expense.  Other 
sizes  and  styles,  1  !4  to  3011.  P.  Also  Saws  and  Pumpers. 
Shipped  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  or  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
end?  Write  today  for  My  Big  Engine 
r  MIEjXe  Book-No  Obligation. 


210V  Carson  St. 
Pittsburgh,  pa. 


WITTE 
ENGINE  WORKS 


1896  Oakland  Av. 
Kansas  City, Mo. 


Horse-High  Buil-Mroni 

- PIG^TIGHT  FENCE3 

32  CENTS  A  ROD 

Horse-High,  Chicken-Tight  22)£ets.a  rod 
Hog-High,  Pig-Tight  Fence  14K  cts.  a  rod 
Fence  for  every  purpose  direct  to  yoi 
at  manufacturer’s  lowest  wholesale  prices 

Our  Encyclopedia  of  Fence  is  free 
A  good  time  to  economize  .Send  for  it  today 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230Muncie.  Ind 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — Eor  All  Purposes 

Direct  factory  Prices 

PW  fr  EE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— , 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1813 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


/"A  FRAME  SION 

i  AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
^  Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


BIG 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
- CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Ethyl  Gasoline  is  the  RIGHT  tool 
for  driving  your  car 


YOU  could  cut  a  tree 
down  with  a  chisel.  But 
you  can  do  a  better  job  with 
an  ax. 

The  right  tool  for  driving 
your  car  is  the  gasoline  that  makes 
it  run  best — that  saves  you  time 
and  trouble — and  that  costs  least 
in  the  long  run.  That  is  Ethyl 
Gasoline. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  is  tested-quality 
gasoline  PLUS  Ethyl  fluid.  Inside 
the  engine  the  Ethyl  fluid  controls 
the  power  of  gasoline.  It  prevents 
the  uneven  explosions  that  cause 
harmful  knock,  overheating,  and 
loss  of  power. 

That’s  why  Ethyl  Gasoline  de¬ 
livers  more  of  its  energy  to  the 
pistons  as  power — and  leaves  less 
waste  heat.  That’s  how  it  brings 


I 

I 

I 
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out  the  best  performance 
of  your  car  every  minute 
that  you  drive  and  does  it 
quietly,  smoothly,  economi¬ 
cally. 

You’ll  find  Ethyl  a  help  and 
an  economy  in  trucks  and  tractors 
too.  It  saves  on  engine  wear-and- 
tear.  It  saves  by  less  frequent  car¬ 
bon  removal.  It  saves  by  giving 
you  more  of  the  power  that’s  in 
each  gallon  of  fuel  you  buy.  It 
saves  by  preventing  excessive 
choking.  It  saves  by  keeping  you 
out  of  wasteful  low  gears  that  eat 
up  fuel. 

Test  Ethyl  this  week.  Find  out 
how  much  better  your  engines 
run  on  the  right  gasoline.  Ethyl 
Gasoline  Corporation,  Chrysler 
Building,  New  York  City. 


GOOD 

Gasoline 


ETHYL 

FLU^D 


ETHYL 

GASOLINE 


Ethyl  fluid  contains  lead 


ETHYL  GASOLINE 


I  E.  G.  C.  19J2 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  inigations.  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 

FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

IV  rite  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO..  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements;  also  Boiler  Tnbes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


m  MAKE  steady  income 

selling:  Double  Refined  Motor  0il9  to  farmers  and  auto  owners 
on  long:  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the  profits— paid  weekly. 
No  investment,  no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling:  outfit. 
All  or  your  spare  time.  If  income  of  $35.00  to  $6(1 .00  weekly 
interests  you— write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Dept.  260,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ET  f >  I  Q  f  \  AJ  Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 
“  ^  acid,  odorless,  indistructible.  15  year 

life.  Guaranteed.  150  ampere  cell,  $1.90.  Other  sizes. 
Generating  Plant  Bargains.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  45  Washington  A ve.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


CORN 


Harvester  self- gathering.  Complete 
with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Only  *25. 
Free  literature,  testimonials,  pictures 
of  harvester.  PROOES8  CO.  Saliua,  Kansas 


CIDER 


Presses ,  G  ra  ters ,  Seree  n  s. 
Pumps.  Hacks.  Cloths.  Roadside 
Mills,  Supplies-  Catalog:  It  Free. 

Palmer  Bros.,  Cos  Cob, Conn. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

This  hook  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry,  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization,  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE  —  Application  of  Co¬ 
operation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co¬ 
operative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of 
hooks  have  contented  themselves  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  co-operative  work  where  estab¬ 
lished.  It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation,  This  was  all  good  in 
its  time.  But  we  have  grown  beyond  it. 
Farmers  are  now  committed  to  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is 
principles  and  definite  policies  that  have 
proved  successful.  This  hook  is  the  first 
real  attempt  to  supply,  this  want.  Other, 
and  it  is  to  he  hoped  better,  hooks  will 
follow  on  this  line;  hut  for  the  present 
there  is  no  other  hook  seriously  treating 
the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  25c 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Weekly  b.v  The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  O  0/1  1  QOO 
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Morning,  in  a  German  Village;  Sheep  Going  to  the  Meadows 
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Mysteries  of  the  Soil 

By  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler 

Part  I. 

The  most  important  function  of  the  soil  is  per¬ 
haps  its  service  as  an  anchorage  for  the  plant — 
giving  a  place  where  the  roots  can  get  a  firm  hold 
and  support  the  plant  in  its  struggle  with  the  wind, 
so  that  it  will  neither  be  blown  over  nor  uprooted. 
The  weight  of  the  soil,  therefore,  as  well  as  its 
jienetrability  by  roots,  air  and  water,  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor.  Peat  and  muck  soils  are  so  light 
when  dry,  owing  to  their  great  lack  of  mineral  mat¬ 
ter,  that  young  plants  are  often  blown  out  of  them, 
before  the  roots  have  become  strong  and  long  enough 
to  hold  them  in.  On  this  account,  windbreaks  are 
often  used  on  peat  or  muck  areas  to  break  the  force 
of  the  wind.  It  is  not  uncommon,  nevertheless,  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  where  large 
stretches  of  peat  soils  are  cultivated,  to  have  the 
early  onion  plants  almost  entirely  blown  out  if 
high  winds  arise  following  several  rainless,  drying 
days. 

The  presence  of  water,  humus  and  plant  foods  in 
soil  was  long  held  all  that  was  needed  for  the 
growth  of  plants,  provided  the  temperature  condi¬ 
tions  were  favorable  to  growth.  However,  we  have 
gradually  learned  that  the  soil  not  only  contains 
air,  water,  humus  and  mineral  matter,  but  that  it  is 
teeming  with  microscopic  life  in  the  form  of  both 
fungi  and  bacteria.  The  fungi  range  in  size  from 
the  mushroom,  or  toadstool,  to  plants  so  small  that 
they  can  only  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
microscope.  These  minute  plants  are  devoid  of  the 
green  coloring  matter,  or  chlorophyll,  found  in  the 
higher  plants,  and  they  also  lack  starch.  The  bac¬ 
teria  are  present  in  the  soil  in  myriads,  in  fact  the 
soil  is  literally  swarming  with  them.  These  various 
soil  organisms  do  a  lot  of  good  and  bad  things. 

Certain  of  the  fungi,  aided  by  bacteria,  break  up 
the  organic  nitrogen-containing  matter  in  the  soil 
and  produce  ammonia  from  the  complex  amide  and 
protein  forms  of  nitrogen  contained  in  plants  and 
their  residues.  Bacteria  then  change  the  ammonia 
into  nitrous  and  finally  nitric  acid.  This  combines 
with  potash,  soda,  lime  or  magnesia  to  form  ni¬ 
trates  of  these  elements  for  the  use  of  the  higher 
plants.  Still  other  bacteria,  in  the  presence  of  con¬ 
siderable  moisture  and  an  excess  of  organic  matter, 
and  under  partial  or  complete  exclusion  of  air, 
steal  nitrogen  away  from  the  nitrates  and  destroy 
them  at  the  same  time  fixing  a  part  of  it  in  their 
own  structures,  in  organic  forms  that  are  only 
slowly  available  to  plants  of  the  higher  orders.  Some 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  live  and  function  freely  in 
the  soil  whereas  others  live  in  the  root  nodules  of 
the  legumes,  the  common  alder,  and  possibly  of 
other  plants,  and  in  nodules  in  the  leaves  of  still 
others  where  they  fix  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air 
in  such  manner  that  the  plants  on  which  they  live 
can  take  it  up  and  make  practical  use  of  it  in  their 
growth. 

Certain  kinds  of  bacteria  known  as  iron  bacteria 
are  concerned  with  changes  in  the  iron  contained  in 
the  soil,  whereas  others  known  as  “sulfofying”  bac¬ 
teria  have  the  capacity  of  changing  sulphur,  if  it 
is  present  in  the  soil,  into  sulphuric  acid.  In  fact 
we  have  probably  hardly  begun  to  learn  of  the  many 
things  that  bacteria  do  in  soils.  They  are  always 
struggling  among  themselves  for  mastery  and  which 
will  become  the  temporary  masters  depends  upon 
many  conditions  of  the  soil,  and  how  it  is  treated 
and  cultivated. 

We  now  know  that  these  fungi  and  bacteria  are 
able  to  muster  legions  for  the  attack  on  farm  crops 
as  well  as  upon  wild  plants  of  various  kinds.  Some 
of  these  organisms  do  much,  little,  or  no  harm,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  moisture  conditions,  the  temperature, 
upon  the  pH  value  of  the  soil,  and  the  soil  treat¬ 
ment  as  concerns  liming,  fertilizing,  cover-cropping, 
tillage  and  other  factors.  Just  as  in  human  con¬ 
flicts  there  are  allies,  neutrals  and  enemies  among 
these  microscopic  plants,  and  our  business  is  to 
learn  how  to  make  allies  of  the  neutrals  and  how 
to  circumvent  the  attacks  of  the  swarm  of  enemies 
of  our  farm  crops. 

Some  of  these  soil  micro-organisms,  both  bacteria 
and  fungi,  are  to  be  blamed  for  most  of  our  plant 
diseases.  On  this  account  it  is  important  to  know 
with  what  diseases  and  to  what  extent  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil  and  its  treatment  have  an  effect 
upon  their  ability  to  attack  and  injure  the  plants, 
upon  which  we  depend  for  food  and  raiment.  The 
soil  treatment  as  concerns  the  possible  formation  or 
toxic  (poisonous)  substances  that  may  be  taken  up 
by  the  plant  to  its  detriment,  or  that  may  result  in 
fixing  in  unavailable  form  other  elements  that  the 
plant  must  have  for  its  nourishment,  are  also  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  development  of  serious  functional 
disturbances  of  plants,  commonly  referred  to  as 
“nutritional”  diseases.  Certain  materials  that  are 
ordinarily  beneficial  to  plants  may  be  applied  in 
such  amounts  or  in  such  forms  as  to  liberate  toxic, 
or  poisonous,  compounds  that  plants  take  up  to 
their  detriment. 

Recently  the  problem  of  fungi  has  been  placed  in 
a  new  light  by  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  this 
low  order  of  plants  may  hybridize,  hence  the  possi¬ 
bility  exists  that  new  species  of  fungi,  beneficial, 
neutral  or  disease  producing,  may  arise  from  new 
creations  at  any  time,  and  no  one  can  tell  when 
some  newly  produced  fungus  may  attack  plants 
heretofore  immune.  It  thus  becomes  necessary  to 
learn  the  characteristics  of  new  fungi  and  to  as¬ 
certain  how  their  ravages  can  be  controlled,  as  well 
as  to  delve  deeper  into  the  mysterious  indirect  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  chemicals  and  soil  amendments  that  we 
employ  in  our  farming  operations,  as  well  as  into 
the  effect,  whether  beneficial  or  unfavorable  of 
many  chemical  elements  that  until  recently  had 
never  been  dreamed  of  as  having  any  significance 
in  connection  with  plant  growth. 

Plant  Diseases  in  Reference  to  Soil  Conditions 

Club-foot,  or  Finger-and-toe  Disease  of  Crucifer¬ 
ous  Plants.— Probably  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 


striking  discoveries  of  the  effect  of  soil  condition 
and  treatment  upon  plant  disease  was  in  connection 
with  this  disease,  also  sometimes  referred  to  as 
club-root.  The  fungus  that  causes  this  disease  is 
distinctly  an  acid-soil  organism,  for  the  disease  may 
develop  in  acid  soils  to  such  an  extent  that  normal 
root  development  is  no  longer  possible,  and  in  the 
place  of  the  usual  roots,  a  lot  of  fleshy  finger-and- 
toe  growths  are  found  attached  to  and  clustered 
around  the  base  of  the  plants.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  economic  production  of  the  cabbage, 
cauliflower  and  related  plants  becomes  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  The  only  partially  effective  remedy,  where 
such  conditions  exist,  is  to  make  heavy  applications 
of  caustic  or  hydrated  lime.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  if  enough  lime  is  used  to  measurably  overcome 
the  danger,  the  soil  is  unfitted  for  acid-soil  crops,  at 
least  for  several  years.  This  should  emphasize  the 
importance,  when  raising  these  cruciferous  crops 
for  the  first  time,  of  planting  the  seed  in  disease-free 
soil  and  never  to  buy  plants  that  have  not  been 
grown  in  soil  from  uncontaminated  sources,  or  in 
soil  that  has  been  thoroughly  sterilized.  If  the  soil 
of  the  field  is  strongly  acid  it  should  be  limed  at 
the  outset,  at  least  sufficiently  to  create  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  not  more  than  slight  to  moderate  acidity. 
According  to  G.  Gibbs,  of  New  Zealand,  a  minimum 
application  of  3,300  lbs.  of  burned  lime  per  acre  is 
necessary  to  control  this  disease,  in  the  case  of  the 
turnip  and  rape.  He  says  the  lime  does  not  kill  the 
organism,  but  that  it  makes  the  soil  unsuited  to  its 
development.  Heavy  applications  of  superphosphate 
are  said  to  lessen  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  lime, 
but  this  statement  probably  has  reference  to  super¬ 
phosphate  in  which  any  free  phosphoric  acid,  or 
free  sulphuric  acid,  has  not  been  fully  neutralized. 
The  danger  in  this  respect  would  also  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  if  complete  fertilizers  are  used  in 
which  some  of  the  ammonia  has  been  introduced  in 
hydrous  and  anhydrous  form,  for  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  no  free  acid  can  be  present.  Further¬ 
more  the  monocalcic,  or  soluble,  phosphoric  acid  will 
have  been  changed  to  a  considerable  extent  into 
dicalcic,  and  readily  available  forms  of  tricalcic, 
phosphate  which  will  not  neutralize  the  lime. 

Common  Potato  Scab. — The  Irish  potato  in  its 
relation  to  common  potato  scab  furnishes  an  illus¬ 
tration  the  exact  opposite  of  the  disease  just  men¬ 
tioned,  for  if  the  soils  or  the  “seed”  tubers  are  con¬ 
taminated  with  the  fungus  that  causes  the  ordinary 
potato  scab,  the  soil  must  be  brought  to  a  pH 
value  not  lower  than  pH  4.8  nor  higher  than  5.2  if 
good  yields  and  approximate  freedom  from  scab 
are  sought.  If  the  soil  is  much  less  acid  than  it 
should  be,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  finely  ground 
flowers  of  sulphur  to  the  soil.  This,  by  the  action 
of  the  “sulfofying”  bacteria,  will  be  gradually 
changed  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  by  its  combi¬ 
nation  with  potash,  soda,  lime  or  magnesia  will  re¬ 
sult  finally  in  a  material  increase  in  the  acidity  of 
the  soil.  If  the  soil  is  only  slightly  less  acid  than 
it  should  he,  the  use  of  a  fertilizer  containing  con¬ 
siderable  sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  all  that  is 
required  to  correct  the  condition.  If,  on  the  other 
hand  the  soil  is  only  slightly  more  acid  than  it 
ought  to  be,  the  use  of  a  fertilizer  containing  con¬ 
siderable  nitrate  of  soda  will  serve  as  a  corrective. 
Calcium  nitrate  will  have  the  same  effect,  but  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  absorb  water  it  cannot 
be  used  to  any  considerable  extent  in  complete  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers.  The  great  danger  in  acidifying 
soils  by  the  use  of  sulphur  is  that  it  may  easily  be 
overdone.  If  this  happens  the  lower  leaves  of  the 
potato  plants  take  on  a  yellow  or  blackened  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  best  remedy  is  to  add  just  sufficient 
lime  to  restore  the  proper  pH  value  to  the  soil. 

Potato  Melanismus. — The  soil  in  its  plant  food 
relations  causes  an  occasional  feature  of  potatoes 
that  every  housewife  properly  dislikes.  This  is  the 
tendency  of  the  potatoes  to  turn  bluish  black,  or 
very  dark  colored,  after  they  are  boiled  and  peeled. 
This  condition  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  dark  streaks  a  short  distance  under  the 
skin,  such  as  occur  in  the  case  of  potatoes  affected 
by  wilt.  The  discoloration  of  the  potato  referred 
to,  arises  from  a  lack  of  available  potash  in  the 
soil  especially  when  it  is  accompanied  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  excess  of  available  nitrogen.  Such  a 
condition  gives  rise  to  the  accumulation  of  a  large 
amount  of  the  acid  amine,  known  as  tyrosine,  which 
normally  would  have  been  converted  into  albumin. 
It  is  to  this  that  the  dark  color  is  due.  This  darken¬ 
ing  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  “Melanismus.” 

Potato  Potash  Hunger. — During  the  World  War, 
a  diseased  condition  of  potato  plants  developed  that 
was  widely  recognized  as  a  case  of  potash  hunger. 
Where  the  situation  was  extreme,  the  abnormal  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  plants  could  be  recognized  from  a 
great  distance.  In  its  early  stages,  the  cells  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  leaf  begin  to  die  and  dry  up,  mak¬ 
ing  them  look  much  as  if  they  had  been  touched 
up  with  bronze  paint.  There  is  also  a  puffing  up  of 
the  leaf  between  the  veins  and  at  the  same  time  a 
turning  under  of  the  ends  and  edges  of  the  leaves. 
It  has  been  stated  that  if  the  leaf  of  a  potato  plant 
parts  from  the  main  stem  readily,  and  without  pull¬ 
ing  away  the  outer  skin  of  the  main  stem,  a  lack 
of  potash  is  indicated,  whereas  if  it  is  separated 
only  after  “a  decided  effort”  to  remain  attached, 
the  condition  of  the  plant  is  normal,  and  it  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  at  least  a  moderate  amount  of  potash. 

Barley  and  Buckwheat.  —  Both  of  these  plants, 
when  grown  in  soils  in  which  potash  is  deficient  de¬ 
velop  characteristic  brown  spots  on  the  leaves  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  margins  of  the  lower 
leaves  finally  turn  brown  and  dry  up. 

Tomatoes. — If  tomato  plants  are  grown  in  soils 
deficient  in  potash,  yellow  spots  develop  on  the 
leaves,  which  eventually  become  brown  or  white, 
while  the  petioles,  veins  and  adjacent  tissues  are 
still  green.  Finally  the  leaves,  beginning  at  the 
edges,  turn  dark  brown  and  dry  up.  G.  R.  Cobb,  of 
Salisbury,  Md.,  says  a  high-potash  content  of  the 
soil  results  in  much  less  puffing  and  splitting  of 
fruit. 


Cotton. — Cotton  rust  is  a  malady  that  is  prevented 
or  greatly  lessened  if  the  soil  is  well  supplied  with 
available  potash.  Similar  effects  have  been  noticed 
in  the  case  of  Alfalfa  and  Soy  beans  and  other 
legumes. 

Grapes. — A  chlorosis,  or  abnormal  color  of  grape 
leaves  is  caused  by  a  shortage  of  potash  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  fruit.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
vines  take  up  too  much  lime  and  too  little  iron,  for 
iron  has  been  found  as  necessary  in  combating 
chlorosis  as  potash,  soda,  magnesia  or  nitrogen,  and 
all  are  required  in  order  to  ensure  normal  growth. 

Cereals. — Recently  G.  Gassner  and  Iv.  Hassebrank 
have  shown  in  the  case  of  important  rust-producing 
organisms,  with  the  exception  of  P.  graminis,  that 
an  excess  of  nitrogen  prolongs  the  sporing  period. 
Increased  potash,  -when  supported  by  the  other  nec¬ 
essary  plant  foods,  made  the  cereals  much  more  re¬ 
sistant  to  the  rust  organisms. 

Two  German  experimenters,  F.  Berliner  and  W. 
Schlimm,  report  that  added  potash,  in  the  case  of 
the  soil  with  which  they  were  experimenting,  les¬ 
sened  the  silica  content  of  the  straw  of  cereals,  and 
that  potash  and  lime  increased  the  bending  strength 
ot  the  straw,  whereas  phosphoric  acid  had  no  simi¬ 
lar  effect. 

Hudig  and  other  Germans  have  reported  what  at 
times  is  a  serious  disease  of  oats  often  referred  to 
as  “Dorrfleckenkrankheit”  (dry  spot)  or  “Durren- 
krankheit,”  and  by  the  Dutch  as  “Haferzeilite.” 

It  is  reported  on  soils  that  have  been  too  heavily 
limed.  The  writer  has  noticed  a  similar  disease  of 
oats  in  Rhode  Island  where  considerable  lime  had 
been  used.  However,  climatic  conditions  appeared 
to  have  much  to  do  with  its  development  under 
identical  soil  conditions.  According  to  J.  Hudig  and 
C.  Meyer,  the  disease  is  due  to  a  lack  of  available 
manganese  for  the  oat  plant,  due  to  the  presence 
of  too  much  lime.  They  warn  against  the  use  of  too 
alkaline  fertilizers,  and  the  sowing  of  oats  where 
lime  is  abundant  in  the  soil,  and  available  manga¬ 
nese  is  deficient.  As  a  cure  for  the  condition  they 
recommend  the  application  to  the  soil  of  from  45  to 
90  lbs.  of  manganese  sulphate  per  acre.  Such  ap¬ 
plications,  where  the  disease  would  otherwise  have 
been  serious,  raised  the  yield  of  oats  on  a  given 
area  from  0,173  lbs.  to  S,S18  lbs.,  whereas  where  the 
conditions  were  normal,  the  yield  was  9,259  lbs.  In 
other  words  the  manganese  was  a  highly  effective 
remedy  for  the  dry-spot  disease. 

Apple  Trees. — In  the  case  of  apple  trees  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  use  of  potash  is  reported  to  have 
lessened  or  prevented  the  development  of  the  disease 
known  as  anthracnose. 

Sugar  Beets. — In  Montana  the  “Blackheart”  dis¬ 
ease  of  sugar  beets  developed,  but  recently  Mygard, 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  this  disease  can  be  effectively  con¬ 
trolled  by  adding  superphosphate  to  the  soil.  It 
had,  however,  little  effect  upon  the  sugar  content 
ot  the  beets,  and  the  ratio  of  tops  to  beets  remained 
unchanged.  Where  such,  disease  conditions  prevailed 
Mygard  reports  that  phosphates  gave  an  increase  in 
yield  ranging  from  100  to  416  per  cent.  In  some 
cases  a  single  application  of  200  lbs.  per  acre  of 
superphosphate  was  helpful  over  a  period  of  three 
years.  The  duration  of  the  effect  in  Montana  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  limited  rainfall  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  lack  of  opportunity  for  the  superphosphate  to 
become  dissolved  and  fixed  in  slowly  available  form 
with  iron  and  alumina — a  common  occurrence  in 
humid  climates. 

In  regard  to  dry  rots  of  sugar  beets,  S.  Miklas- 
zewski  says  the  disease  occurs  only  in  alkaline  soils, 
and  in  no  case  was  it  observed  in  soils  that  were 
acid.  He  insists,  therefore,  on  the  importance  of 
testing  the  pH  value  of  soils  on  which  sugar  beets 
are  to  be  grown.  From  the  writer’s  experience  at 
the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
he  can  assert  that  profitable  crops  of  beets  could 
not  be  grown,  under  ordinary  cricumstances,  on 
soils  that  had  a  pH  value  of  4.5  to  4.3.  In  general 
the  pH  value  should  probably  be  above  5.8  with  an 
upper  limit  of  perhaps  6.8. 

Celery.— For  the  production  of  healthy  vigorous 
celery  plants,  on  peat  soil,  Donald  Comin,  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  says  that  if  the  pH  value 
is  up  to  5.5,  no  lime  should  be  used. 

Tobacco. — On  the  natural  soil  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Station,  the  writer  found  that  tobacco  grown  where 
the  pH  value  ranged  from  about  4.5  to  4.3  took  up 
so  much  iron,  or  iron  and  manganese,  in  proportion 
to  lime  that  the  ash  of  the  plants  had  a  reddish  to 
reddish-brown  color.  Where  lime  was  applied,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ash  became  gray,  when  the  plants  were 
grown  with  an  acid  fertilizer,  but  when  grown  with 
a  fertilizer  that  had  an  alkaline  tendency,  the  ash 
was  almost  white.  Here  was  a  case  where  some 
lime  was  greatly  needed.  Unfortunately  the  soil 
condition  for  tobacco  is  complicated  by  many  fac¬ 
tors.  If  too  much  lime  is  used,  tobacco  becomes 
highly  susceptible  to  black  root-rot.  Then  there  is 
the  question  of  brown  root-rot,  which,  until  recently, 
has  been  much  of  a  mystery,  for  it  may  be  very 
severe  in  a  given  field  one  year  and  not  be  in  evi¬ 
dence  the  following  year.  The  most  reasonable  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  peculiarity  has  been  offered  by 
E.  Truog  and  his  associates  at  the  Wisconsin  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station.  They  find  that  if 
there  is,  at  the  outset,  an  abundant  supply  of  avail¬ 
able  nitrates  in  the  soil,  the  organism  that  would 
otherwise  cause  the  disease  takes  its  required  sup¬ 
ply  of  nitrogen  from  them.  If,  however,  nitrates  are 
lacking,  or  are  present  in  too  small  quantity  for 
their  purposes,  they  attempt  to  get  their  supply  of 
nitrogen  from  the  tobacco  roots,  with  the  result 
that  brown  root-rot  develops.  The  seriousness  of 
this  disease  is  especially  manifest  where  the  lack 
of  nitrates,  due  to  an  excess  of  moisture  and  to  cold 
weather,  continues  for  several  weeks  after  the  plants 
are  set  in  the  field.  Later,  when  conditions  for 
nitrification  become  favorable,  partial  recovery  may 
result,  but  the  yield  and  quality  of  affected  tobacco 
are  nevertheless  likely  to  remain  inferior.  Where 
the  lack  of  nitrification  is  due  to  excessive  acidity, 
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small  applications  of  lime — too  small  to  create 
clanger  of  black  root-rot — may  be  helpful  in  escaping 
brown  root-rot.  There  is,  therefore,  a  happy  me¬ 
dium  of  pH  values  that  must  be  maintained  in  or¬ 
der  to  escape  the  dangers  of  the  two  extremes. 

Anderson,  of  the  Connecicut  Tobacco  Experiment 
Station,  at  Windsor,  warns  of  danger  from  black 
root-rot  if  the  pH  value  reaches  6.2.  He  says  that 
in  many  cases  the  pH  value  must  be  held  as  low 
as  G,  and  in  extreme  cases  as  low  as  5.G,  since  the 
pi  I  value  varies  somewhat  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year. 

The  “freching”  of  tobacco,  in  Connecticut,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Morgan,  usually  occurs  at  pH  values  above 
G.7,  and  Willis,  of  North  Carolina,  has  reported  a 
similar  relationship  of  this  form  of  chlorosis  in  his 
State. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Some  State  Fair  Notes 

The  New  York  State  Fair,  at  Syracuse,  Sept.  5-10, 
had  larger  exhibits  than  usual  of  many  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  particularly  fruits  and  vegetables,  clover,  Al¬ 
falfa  and  corn.  Apples  were  well  colored  for  the 
season,  with  the  exception  of  very  late  kinds.  No 
one  expects  to  find  very  creditable  Baldwin,  Spy  or 
Greening  in  this  latitude  in  early  September. 

Grapes  well  toward  maturity  were  shown  in  per¬ 
fection  of  bunch  and  berry.  The  newer  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  Geneva  Station,  Portland,  Sheridan, 
Golden  Muscat,  etc.,  showed  clearly  their  superior 
qualities.  Herbert  especially  interested  me  with  its 
enormous  berries,  resembling  Black  Hamburg.  I 
have  it  in  New  Jersey  but  get  practically  no  grapes 
— only  enormous  vine  growth.  It  is  great  for  cover¬ 
ing  and  arbor,  but  I  should  like  some  grapes.  Per¬ 
haps  I  do  not  have  suitable  pollinating  varieties 
nearby. 

The  Station  display  of  plums  was,  as  usual,  large. 
Imperial  Epineuse  seems  most  striking  of  the  newer 
sorts. 

The  farm  exhibits  of  muskmelons  and  squashes 
showed  what  parts  of  the  State,  combined  with 
grower’s  knack,  can  do  with  these  rather  difficult 
crops.  Individual  skill  was  written  on  those  mel¬ 
ons  as  clearly  as  though  covered  with  printed  labels. 

The  great  cabbage,  onion,  potato  and  lettuce  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  State  were  well  represented.  A  nov¬ 
elty  was  red  Swiss  chard,  a  real  garden  ornamental. 

The  following  Granges  of  the  State  had  booths 
displaying  the  products  of  the  respective  counties: 
Campville,  of  Tioga;  Upper  Lisle,  of  Broome;  East 
Fayette,  of  Seneca ;  Enfield,  of  Tompkins ;  Clarence, 
of  Erie;  River  Bank,  of  Lewis;  Mansfield,  of  Cat¬ 
taraugus ;  Loonenburg,  of  Greene  (first  prize); 
West  Sand  Lake,  of  Rensselaer;  Sandy  Creek,  of 
Oswego ;  Hamptonburg,  of  Orange ;  South  Rutland 
Yalley,  of  Jefferson. 

Home  Bureau  projects  were:  Ulster,  “Child  de¬ 
velopment  ;”  Livingston,  “Frocks  that  fit ;”  Cattarau¬ 
gus,  “Charm  at  small  cost,”  examples  of  dyeing  and 
embroidery ;  Wyoming,  “Reconditioned  furniture,” 
(first  prize);  Otsego,  “Shampooing  rugs;”  Herki¬ 
mer,  “Landscaping.” 

Farm  Bureau  combined  exhibits  were :  Chemung 
and  Tioga,  poultry  and  eggs,  a  bank  of  white  eggs, 
with  the  legend,  “Use  New  York  State  Eggs,”  made 
in  large  letters  with  browns  (first  prize)  ;  Greene 
and  Dutchess,  fruits ;  Onondaga  and  Lewis,  milk ; 
Steuben  and  Allegany,  potatoes.  There  were  spe¬ 
cial  Farm  Bureau  fruit  exhibits  from  the  counties 
of  Yates,  Ulster,  Seneca  and  Dutchess,  the  last 
named  taking  first  prize. 

The  show  of  flowers  was  larger  than  usual,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  Gladioli,  though  Dahlias  were  well  rep¬ 
resented.  Gladioli  from  these  exhibits  specially 
noted  for  my  own  garden  next  year,  were:  Aflame, 
mammoth  orange  flame ;  Apricot  Glow,  clear  apri¬ 
cot;  Byron  L.  Smith,  soft  lavender  with  yellow 
throat;  Capt.  Boynton,  very  large  light  lavender; 
Emile  Auburn,  copper  bronze,  cherry  throat ;  Mar¬ 
mora,  smoky  lavender,  deeper  throat;  Mother  Ma- 
chree,  large  smoky  bronze,  rare ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Phipps, 
large  iridescent  pink;  Pfitzer's  Triumph,  mammoth 
orange  salmon ;  Winged  Victory,  very  large  pink. 
1  cannot  hope  to  duplicate  these  exhibition  blooms 
in  the  soil  of  Northern  New  Jersey,  with  the  Sum¬ 
mer  we  usually  have,  but  they  will  be  something 
worth  looking  at  anyway.  w.  w.  H. 


Preparing  for  Next  Year’s  Flowers 

From  early  Spring  until  late  Winter  a  person 
may  prepare  for  the  next  season's  flowers,  though 
it  would  seem  that  Winter  is  not  the  season  in 
which  to  plant  flower  seeds  and  bulbs  outside  here 
in  Northeastern  Ohio.  This  is  in  about  the  latitude 
of  Chicago  and  New  York  City.  However,  a  first  of 
February  planting  of  Delphinium  seeds  gave  excel¬ 
lent  germination  and  sturdy  plants  early  in  the 

Spring.  .  ,  . 

Seeds  of  nearly  all  perennials  and  many  annuals 
will  germinate  sooner  in  the  Spring  it  sown  in  No¬ 
vember.  Among  the  annuals  to  give  good  results 
from  late  planting  are  Alyssum,  larkspur,  bedding 
varieties  of  Petunias,  candytuft,  lupines,  Cosmos 
and  many  other  hardy  varieties. 

Tulip  bulbs  planted  shortly  before  Christmas 
brought  on  as  large  a  percentage  and  as  beautiful 
blossoms  as  I  ever  raised.  However  I  do  not  ad¬ 
vise  waiting  until  that  time  to  plant  tulips. 

Sweet  peas  planted  late  enough  in  the  Fall  so  that 
germination  will  not  occur  before  Spring  are  some¬ 
times,  not  always,  successful.  Tulip  seeds  must  be 
planted  in  the  Fall,  and  most  all  vines  and  shrub 
seeds  will  do  better  if  planted  at  that  season. 

While  seeds  intended  to  germinate  early  in  the 
Spring  should  be  planted  late  in  the  Fall,  plants 
should  not  be  set  out  late  in  the  season,  for  the  more 
firmly  the  roots  are  established  before  Winter  the 
better  the  plant  will  withstand  the  heaving  action 
of  freezing,  and  it  is  this  action  which  causes  most 
winter-killing.  I  knew  a  grower  to  lose  2,500  Del¬ 


phinium  plants  because  set  out  too  late  to  become 
firmly  rooted. 

Ground  which  is  not  well  drained  will  also  cause 
much  Winter  loss.  Set  the  plants  in  beds  raised 
three  or  four  inches  above  the  surrounding  soil,  or 
dig  a  ditch  around  the  bed  large  enough  to  carry 
away  all  surplus  moisture. 

Many  growers  hesitate  to  transplant  their  seed¬ 
lings  in  Summer,  but  by  using  care  they  may  be 
safely  set  out.  I  have  transplanted  the  following  in 
July  with  very  small  loss:  Delphiniums,  columbine. 
Dianthus  Sweet  Wivelsfield,  Dianthus  Highland 
Queen,  lupines  by  keeping  much  soil  around  the 
roots,  plume  poppy  and  Shasta  daisy.  These  plants 
were  moved  after  a  rain,  when  the  ground  was 
damp,  and  were  shaded  if  the  sun  came  out  hot  and 
they  showed  signs  of  wilting. 

All  plants  should  be  mulched  their  first  Winter. 
After  that  most  perennials  will  prove  hardy  with  no 
protection.  The  mulch  should  not  be  put  on  until 
the  first  freeze,  usually  in  December.  It  should  not 
be  too  heavy  and  should  not  be  taken  off  too  early 
in  the  Spring.  Straw  has  been  found  to  be  the 
best  mulch  material  in  most  sections,  though  many 
find  leaves  satisfactory.  Coarse,  heavy  material, 
such  as  cornstalks,  will  not  do. 

Perennial  seedlings  from  seeds  planted  in  late 
Spring  or  Summer  will  do  better  if  left  in  the  seed 
bed  until  the  following  Spring.  The  bed  should 
be  mulched  as  advised  for  transplanted  plants. 

Many  gardeners  feel  that  it  is  not  advisable  to 
use  fertilizer  late  in  the  season,  as  it  results  in  a 
softer  growth  and  the  plant  being  in  a  more  tender 
condition  upon  the  arrival  of  Winter.  Lime,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  used  on  all  plants  requiring  it,  Del¬ 
phiniums  especially. 

Fall  planting  of  shrubs  and  trees  has  been  on  the 
increase  for  the  past  few  years,  as  there  are  many 
advantages  in  planting  at  that  season.  A  person 
usually  has  more  time  to  plant  in  the  Fall  than  in 
the  busy  days  of  Spring.  The  plants  are  sent  direct 
from  the  soil  and  not  held  in  storage  as  is  the  case 
with  many  Spring-sold  trees  and  shrubs.  The  roots 
gradually  get  a  hold  on  the  soil  during  Winter  and 
are  ready  to  start  off  at  the  call  of  the  early  Spring 
sun.  The  plants  are  dormant  late  in  the  season  and 
should  be  set  out  when  in  that  condition. 

Location,  relating  to  drainage,  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  quality  of  the  soil  is  important,  and  if  not 
familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  stock  to  be 
planted  the  would-be  grower  should  get  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  someone  who  has  had  experience. 

Ohio.  F.  S.  HOLMES. 


Central  Florida  Farmers  Picnic 

It  lias  been  said  that  the  picnic  has  come  back, 
bigger  and  better,  and  this  rang  true  the  other  day 
when  about  200  farmers,  together  with  their  fami¬ 
lies,  gathered  in  beautiful  Lakeside  Park  on  the 
shores  of  a  big  lake  a  few  miles  south  of  Orlando, 
Fla.  From  11  o’clock  until  four  in  the  afternoon, 
there  was  something  doing  every  minute,  with 
speeches,  lunches,  contests  and  games.  This  pic¬ 
nic  seemed  different,  for  the  children  seemed  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  speeches,  and  the  older  folks  were  keen 
on  the  games.  Staid  gray-haired  men  played  dia¬ 
mond  ball,  young  men  ran  races,  horseshoe  (barn¬ 
yard  golf)  was  played  with  a  vim,  and  nearly  every¬ 
one  enjoyed  swimming.  All  the  prizes  given  in  the 
contests  smacked  of  farm  life ;  100  lbs.  of  commer- 
eial  fertilizer,  100-lb.  bag  of  scratch  feed,  drinking 
fountains  and  feeders. 

After  the  basket  lunch  photographs  were  taken, 
and  speeches  were  made  by  the  following:  Senator 
B.  R.  Inman,  president  of  the  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association,  of  Pinecastle ;  P.  S.  Taylor,  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Inspection  Bureau  ;  S.  W.  Hiatt,  of  the 
Marketing  Bureau,  both  of  Jacksonville;  also  Alex 
Johnson,  of  Sanford.  Co-operation  was  the  keynote 
of  the  day.  Co-operation  is  not  a  cure-all,  but 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  tool,  and  to  get  the 
most  out  of  a  tool  one  has  to  use  it,  and  in  doing  so 
one  has  to  meet  the  other  fellow  50  per  cent  of  the 
way,  and  be  the  first  to  do  it.  We  cannot  do  as  did 
the  boy  in  the  story  when  he  shouted :  “Now  boys, 
let’s  ail  go  together.  Say,  Bill,  you  go  first!”  Just 
now  is  the  time  when  the  farmer  must  help  himself, 
and  self-help  begins  at  home,  for  he  must  raise 
enough  to  feed  himself,  feed  his  livestock,  and  then 
raise  a  cash  crop,  and  make  some  money  if  he  can  ! 
A  Seminole  County  farmer  told  how  he  raised  a  crop 
of  Irish  potatoes  in  the  Spring,  another  in  the 
Winter,  and  a  big  crop  of  sweet  potatoes,  along 
with  several  pigs  whose  hams  and  bacon  were  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  wood  shed  and  made  mighty  good  eating. 
He  said  they  did  not  have  such  a  lot  of  cash,  but 
when  his  family  sat  down  to  eat  you  heard  nothing 
said  about  hard  times. 

The  Vegetable  Growers’  Association  has  a  large 
membership  among  the  growers  and  at  this  time 
they  stressed  raising  quality  vegetables,  also  crop 
planning,  rather  than  crop  expansion ;  to  raise 
crops  early  enough,  so  as  not  to  hit  crops  coming  on 
at  the  same  time  from  other  States.  Another  plan 
was  to  ask  for  produce  that  had  been  raised  in  our 
own  State,  as  at  least  $55,000,000  had  been  spent 
on  food  products  brought  in  from  other  States,  75 
per  cent  of  which  could  have  been  bought  from 
home  producers  this  past  year. 

It  was  planned  to  have  such  a  picnic  each  year, 
and  we  are  already  looking  forward  to  meeting  the 
growers  (that  is  what  farmers  are  called  in  Flori¬ 
da)  and  their  families,  of  Orange,  Osceola,  Lake 
and  Seminole  counties  next  year.  b.  s.  vasku. 


Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

There  have  been  two  rather  lengthy  dry  spells,  one 
in  the  Spring  and  the  second  for  the  past  four  or  five 
weeks.  Rain  today,  August  10,  has  brought  much  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  farmers.  Beans  are  beginning  to  fill  and 
a  good  rain  at  that  time  means  a  few  extra  bushels 
per  acre.  The  crops  that  have  already  been  harvested 
were  on  the  average  below  normal,  and  in  addition 
prices  this  year  show  a  material  decrease.  The  early 


pea  crop  was  very  unsatisfactory.  The  late  peas  were 
much  better  but  even  this  crop  is  estimated  at  only 
about  half  of  last  year's  crop.  Peas  are  grown  here 
for  the  canneries  at  contract  prices  which  were  even 
lower  than  those  of  last  year.  The  growing  of  string 
beans  and  sweet  corn  for  canning  crops  is  showing  an 
increase  each  year. 

Grains  were  quite  light,  especially  oats.  "Wheat  is 
normal  in  respect  to  average  yield  but  the  price  still 
remains  low,  around  50  to  55  cents.  The  oat  crop  suf¬ 
fered  heavily  from  the  drought  that  occurred  right  after 
sowing  time.  The  straw  is  so  short  this  year  that 
some  farmers  use  a  mowing  machine  instead  of  a 
reaper  to  cut  the  crop.  It  is  estimated  that  the  crop 
this  year  is  only  about  60  to  70  per  cent  of  a  normal 
crop. 

Beans  are  spotty  with  good  fields  and  poor  fields  right 
in  the  same  neighborhood  but  on  the  whole  they  ap¬ 
pear  like  a  fair  crop  under  favorable  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  There  seems  little  prospect  of  selling  for  higher 
prices  than  those  quoted  now.  It  is  yet  too  early  to 
make  any  forecast  regarding  the  potato  yield.  The 
crop  at  present  appears  practically  normal. 

Milk  is  netting  around  GO  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
and  many  farmers  consider  this  only  fair  wages  for 
the  time  expended  in  milking  and  taking  care  of  a  herd 
to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  grain  and  green  feed. 

H.  B.  P. 


From  Prince  Edward  Island 

Owing  to  weather  conditions  in  August  the  Prince 
Edward  Island  seed  potato  crop  is  a  comparative 
failure,  at  least  for  seed  purposes.  For  table  use 
the  general  crop  is  very  good  and  almost  up  to 
average  in  yield  whatever  the  quality  may  be. 
Heavy  dew  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  August  is 
attributed  as  the  cause.  Up  to  the  third  week  of 
August  the  crop  promised  'the  heaviest  in  many 
years,  but  in  the  meantime  blight  in  the  Gobblers, 
and  mosaic  in  the  Green  Mountains,  put  in  their 
deadly  work. 

On  this  island  the  Green  Mountain  variety  is  very- 
subject  to  mosaic  and  leaf-roll.  This  year  was  the 
worst  in  years,  and  only  an  odd  field  passed  govern¬ 
ment  inspection.  This  disease  seldom  affects  our 
Cobblers.  Blight  in  the  great  enemy  of  the  Cob¬ 
bler  here.  Nearly  all  the  Cobbler  fields  passed  the 
first  field  inspection,  for  it  was  the  end  of  the  third 
week  in  August  that  blight  first  appeared.  Up  to 
that  time  a  300-bushel  crop  was  almost  assured  and 
many  thought  the  island  potato  crop  was  going  to 
be  the  best  in  eight  years  or  more. 

Most  of  the  seed  crop  must  now  be  sold  as  table 
stock,  if  rot  does  not  intervene,  as  it  has  in  New 
Brunswick.  This  blight  appears  to  come  like  a 
thief  in  the  night.  We  know  some  fields  of  Cob¬ 
blers  that  passed  inspection  the  middle  of  the  week 
of  August  18,  and  three  days  later  were  turning 
black  from  blight.  The  inspectors  do  not  seem  to 
observe  it  more  than  the  layman.  The  inspectors 
are  in  a  peculiar  position,  having  “passed”  the  fields 
once,  and  having  to  turn  them  down  two  or  three 
weeks  later  on  the  second  field  inspection. 

Inspection  at  shipping  and  sorting  time  (third 
inspection)  may  work  some  changes.  If  the  deadly 
blight  in  the  Cobblers  does  not  cause  rot  there  will 
be  a  large  quantity  for  sale  on  the  island  as  table 
stock.  We  do  not  hear  of  rot  yet.  Digging  has  not 
begun,  except  an  odd  field.  The  price  offered  today 
(Sept.  4)  for  table  stock  is  10  cents  a  bushel.  Seed 
stock,  owing  to  scarcity,  should  fetch  quite  high 
prices  but,  unfortunately,  many  growers  will  not 
have  a  bushel  of  certified  seed  to  market.  They 
must  depend  on  their  table  stock,  and  the  opening 
price  of  10  cents  per  bushel  is  not  encouraging. 

However,  no  one  yet  knows  what  the  Fall  prices 
may  be.  It  seems  rot  is  playing  havoc  in  other 
potato-growing  areas  outside  the  island,  and  prices 
might  go  high  later,  if  the  purchasers  can  raise  the 
money.  j.  a.  m. 

King  Co.,  Prince  Edward  Island. 


Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

No  doubt  old  Augustus  Caesar  thought  it  a  great 
compliment  to  have  a  month  named  after  him,  but 
such  a  month  is  anything  but  a  compliment.  I  for 
one  am  glad  it  is  past.  We  are  facing  a  water 
shortage  as  usual  after  a  burning  August  with  little 
rainfall.  Corn  ripened  away  ahead  of  its  usual 
time,  so  corn  cutting  is  the  order  of  the  day  with 
grape  harvest  just  around  the  corner.  Corn  ear 
worms  are  worse  than  for  many  years.  Don't  for¬ 
get  that  the  castings  of  these  worms  are  poison  to 
horses,  so  knock  the  ears  against  the  feed  box  to  rid 
them  of  these  castings  or  you  may  find  dead  horses 
next  time  you  come  to  the  barn. 

With  my  small  corn  acreage  and  plenty  of  time, 
I  haul  up  four  shocks  at  a  time  on  my  low  wagon, 
stand  behind  the  wagon  and  husk  them,  then  go  for 
more.  That  way  both  corn  and  fodder  are  right  at 
the  barn  and  crib  but  the  biggest  advantage  is 
standing  up  to  husk.  The  chickens  gather  round 
my  feet  while  husking,  and  grab  those  fat  worms, 
thus  preventing  them  from  making  another  brood 
next  year.  These  are  not  corn-borers  as  the  borer 
has  not  reached  us  yet,  although  very  near  these 
are  the  old-time  corn  ear-worms  which  raise  such 
havoc  with  sweet  corn  at  times.  This  year  has  been 
a  humdinger  for  bugs  anyway. 

Apples  are  the  scrawniest,  scabbiest,  most  cracked 
and  knurly  I  ever  saw  especially  the  Delicious, 
while  the  McIntosh,  as  usual,  failed  to  set  a  crop. 
Even  the  A  No.  1  sell  at  only  50  cents  a  bushel,  so 
I  have  none  to  sell.  I  did  have  some  nice  Bartlett 
pears  and  was  offered  30  cents  a  bushel  but  shipped 
to  Chicago  and  cleared  75  cents  a  bushel.  Peaches 
are  a  full  crop,  and  selling  very  low,  with  the 
weather  hot  enough  to  roast  a  salamander  and  the 
peach  fuzz  sticking  like  glue. 

The  Missus  has  always  been  afraid  of  water  for 
the  boys  but  I  almost  lived  in  lake  and  river  as  a 
boy  and  the  next  farm  1  buy,  1  shall  look  first  of 
all  at  the  water  supply  as  there  is  nothing  worse 
than  a  water  shortage.  I  want,  too,  a  big  wood  lot, 
where  we  may  cut  cords  of  slab  wood  without  being 
so  saving  of  crooked  limbs  and  saplings.  I  want  a 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
September  24.  In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

MILK 

September:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
butterfat,  201  -210-mile  zone,  .$1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  8<ic;  Class  215.  $1.06;  Class  3,  95c. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.59;  Class  2, 
$1;  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  22c;  extras,  92  score, 
21c;  firsts,  87  to  91  score,  17  to  20%e;  ladles, 
14  to  16c;  packing  stock,  11  to  13c:  sweet 
fancy,  24c;  extras,  23c;  firsts,  17  to  22c;  ren¬ 
ovated,  17c;  centralized,  18%c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  3tic;  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings,  31  to  34c;  standard,  27  to  30c;  near¬ 
by  under  grades,  22  to  25c;  browns,  special 
pack,  33c;  standards,  22  to  23c;  mixed  col¬ 
ors.  special  pack,  23  to  27c;  standard,  18%  to 
22c:  rehandled  receipts,  20%c;  mediums,  17  to 
18%c;  Pacific  Coast,  fresh,  specials,  32c;  stand¬ 
ards,  20%  to  30c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $8.35;  bulls,  $3.00;  cows, 
$3.50;  calves,  best.  $7.50;  common  to  good, 
$4.50  to  $0;  sheet),  $3;  lambs,  $7.25;  hogs,  $5.40. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  10c;  good  to  choice,  G 
to  8c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weight  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  17c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
20c;  small  breeds,  best,  18c;  roosters,  12c; 
ducks,  19c;  geese,  13c;  rabbits,  lb.,  12c. 

Receivers  of  rabbits  receive  many  inquiries 
about  the  business,  and  request  that  postage 
be  sent  for  replies. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  11).,  25c:  fair  to  good.  18  to 
23c;  roosters,  13c;  fowls,  20c;  ducks,  15e;  tur¬ 
keys,  Western,  young  toms,  27  to  29c;  young 
hens,  29  to  30c;  young,  poor,  20  to  25c;  old 
toms,  10  to  13c;  old  hens,  14  to  18c;  squabs. 
II)..  ungraded,  25c;  graded,  30c;  dark,  doz.,  $2; 
culls,  $1.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  En.  and  Sn.,  bskts.,  35c  to  $2; 
Conn.,  box,  $1  to  $2.50.  Raspberries,  Jersey, 
pt.,  G  to  9c.  Grapes,  En.  and  Sn..  12-qt.  bskt., 
20  to  35c;  12-bskt.  carton,  $1.75  to  $2;  En. 
ajid  Sn.,  gift  ert.,  50  to  G5c;  En.,  return  crate, 
$1  to  $1.50;  Del.,  gift  crate,  40  to  00c;  Niagara, 
gift  crate,  40  to  GOe.  Huckleberries,  Del.,  Md. 
and  l'a.,  qt.,  8  to  11c;  Maine,  qt.,  13  to  20c; 
Canada,  qt.,  15  to  20c.  Cantaloupes,  Del.  and 
Md.,  crate,  GOc  to  $1.50;  bskt.,  40  to  65c; 
Conn.,  fiat  crate,  50c.  Peaches,  Jersey,  mixed 
varieties,  crate  or  bskt.,  40c  to  $1.50;  Jersey, 
%  bu.  bskt.,  25  to  05e;  Jersey,  Hales,  crate, 
75c  to  $1.75;  bu.,  GOc  to  $1.50;  %-)>u.  bskt.,  40 
to  85c;  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1;  crate,  50c 
to  $1.25;  %-bu.  bskt.,  25  to  50c;  lG-qt.  bskt., 
20  to  40c;  N.  Y.,  Hales,  bu.  bskt..  75c  to  $1.75; 
crate,  50c  to  $1.50;  %-bu.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1;  l’a., 
mixed  varieties,  crate,  75c  to  $1.25;  bu.  bskt., 
75c  to  $1.50;  Pa.,  Hales,  crate,  $1  to  $1.50; 
bu.  bskt.,  $1  to  $2;  %-bu,  bskt.,  85c  to  $1; 
Conn.,  bu.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1;  %-bu.  bskt.,  25  to 
50c.  Pears,  En..  Clapps,  bu.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.25; 
Bartletts,  bu.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.25;  En.  and  Sn., 
Seckel,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  %  bu.,  35  to  75c. 
Watermelons,  Jersey  and  Md.,  each,  15  to  30c. 
VEGETABLES 

Beans,  State,  bskt.,  35  to  $2.25;  Jersey,  bskt., 
50c  to  $2;  L.  I.,  bag,  $1  to  $1.50;  l'a..  bskt., 
$1  to  $1.75;  Mass,  and  Conn.,  box,  $1.25  to 
$1.75.  Beets,  nearby,  bskt..  40  to  50c.  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  Catskill,  qt..  13  to  22c;  L.  I.,  qt., 
10  to  20c.  Cabbage,  State,  bag,  55  to  85c; 
State  and  nearby,  white,  crate,  50c  to  $1;  in 
bulk,  ton,  $12  to  $15.  Carrots,  nearby,  bskt., 
40  to  65c;  bundles.  State,  50-lb.  bag,  40  to  05e. 
Cauliflower,  Catskill,  crate,  $1.50  to  $3.50;  L. 

1.,  crate,  50c  to  $1.50.  Celery  knobs,  L.  I., 
doz.  bclis.,  75c.  Corn,  Jersey  and  up-river, 
white,  bskt.,  40  to  75c;  bag,  50c  to  $1;  Jersey, 
yel.,  bskt.  or  crate,  50  to  75c;  bag,  50c  to  $1; 
L.  I.,  white,  100  ears,  $1  to  $1.50;  L.  I.,  yel., 

1 00  ears,  $1  to  $1.50.  Cucumbers,  L.  I.,  bskt., 
90c  to  $1.25;  State,  bskt.,  75c  to  $2.25.  Egg¬ 
plants,  Jersey,  bskt.,  20  to  GOc.  Horseradish, 
St.  Louis,  bbl.,  $11  to  $12.  Kale,  nearby,  crate, 
50c.  Kohlrabi,  100  bclis.,  $1.50  to  $2.  Lettuce, 
State,  crate,  15c  to  $1.  Lima  beans,  En.  Shore, 
bskt.,  50c  to  $1;  Jersey,  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.25: 

1..  I.,  bag,  35c  to  $1;  State  and  Pa.,  bskt.  or 
bag,  G5e  to  $1.  Okra,  bu.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.25; 
peach  bskt.,  75c.  Onions,  Wn.  N.  Y.,  yel.,  50- 
lb.  bag,  40  to  G5c;  Orange  County,  white,  50 
lbs.,  50c  to  $1.75;  red,  50  lbs.,  45  to  55c;  yel., 
50  lbs.,  40  to  55c;  Mass.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  40 
to  GOc;  Mich.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  50  to  GOc:  Ind., 
boiler,  white,  50-lb.  bag,  90c;  pickier,  white,  50 
lbs.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  yel.,  50  lbs.  bag,  50  to  GOc. 
Peas,  Colo.,  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $2;  Canada,  bskt., 
$1.88  to  $2;  Idaho,  bskt.,  $2.38  to  $2.63.  Pep¬ 
pers,  Jersey,  bu.  bskt.,  15  to  75c;  %-bbl.  bskt., 
25  to  75c.  Pumpkins,  Jersey,  bbl.,  75c.  Rad¬ 
ishes,  L.  I.,  100  bclis.,  $2  to  $3.  Squash,  near¬ 
by,  white,  bskt.,  25  to  50c;  yel.,  bskt.,  25  to 
50c;  Jersey,  marrow,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1.  Toma¬ 
toes,  Md.,  lug,  40  to  GOc;  South  Jersey,  crate, 
15  to  50c;  Jersey,  G-till  carrier,  40c  to  $1;  Jer¬ 
sey,  handle  bskt.,  10  to  30c;  Jersey,  egg  or 
plum  crate,  25  to  35c;  Upper  Jersey,  crate,  20 
to  50c;  Jersey,  green,  bu.  bskt.,  25  to  40c; 
Up-river,  carrier,  50c  to  $1.25;  State,  G-till  car¬ 
rier,  35  to  75e;  repacked,  crate,  75c  to  $1.25. 
Turnips,  Jersey,  rutabagas,  bskt.,  50  to  G5c; 
nearby,  white,  bskt.,  50  to  75c.  Watercress, 
100  bclis.,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

POTATOES 

Jersey,  100-Ib.  bag,  70  to  90c;  150-lb.  bag, 
$1.25  to  $1.40;  L.  I.,  150  lbs.,  $1.35  to  $1.50; 

3  50-lb.  bags,  $1.35  to  $1.40;  100  lbs..  C5c  to 
$1;  bulk.  180  lbs.,  $1.70  to  $1.85;  Mich.,  180 
lbs.,  $1.55  to  $1.60.  Sweet  potatoes.  Va.,  bskt., 
50  to  G5c;  Va.,  bbl.,  $1.25  to  $2;  Del.  and  Md., 
bskt.  or  bu.,  50  to  85c;  Jersey,  bskt.,  GOc  to 
$1.40. 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red,  68%c;  corn.  No.  2  yel¬ 
low,  44%c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  29%c;  rye,  No. 

2  western,  48%c. 

FEED 

City  bran,  $17.85;  middlings,  $18.10;  red- 
dog,  $24.35;  hominy  feed,  $17.50;  cottonseed 
meal,  $28.25. 

HAY 

No.  1,  $17;  No.  2,  $16;  No.  3,  $14;  clover 
mixed,  .$16;  Alfalfa,  $19. 

Retail  Prices  at  N.  Y.  Public 
Markets 

(Quotations  are  by  pound  unless  otherwise 
specified.) 

Butter,  27  to  29c;  eggs,  doz.,  35  to  40c;  chick¬ 
ens,  33  to  45c;  potatoes,  2  to  3c;  apples,  doz., 
40  to  50c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  20  to  GOc;  peaches, 
do/,..  25  to  35c;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  35  to  40c; 
string  beans,  15c. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

A  slight  improvement  is  evident  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  most  produce  being  offered  on  the 


Boston  market  following  a  period  of  unusually 
low  prices.  Apples,  all  beans  except  Lima,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  lettuce  and  potatoes,  were  firm  at 
slightly  improved  prices.  Peaches  and  spinach 
have  sold  moderately  well  throughout  their 
season.  The  wool  market  continued  to  improve. 
Poultry  products  and  butter  were  firm.  Hay 
was  in  more  abundant  supply  and  correspond¬ 
ingly  weaker. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  for 
best.  Market  draggy  on  small  over-ripe  or 
bruised  stock.  Native  all  varieties  ord.  15  to 
35c.  Duchess,  Gravensteins  and  Wealthy 
fancy  40  to  75c,  few  $1  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y., 
N.  J.  and  Md.  bu.  bskts.  no  sales  noted.  Del. 
Starks,  U.  S.  Com,  2%-in.  few  sales  50c  bu. 
bskt. 

Beans.  —  Supply  lighter,  demand  improved. 
Native  green  and  wax  GOc  to  $1.25.  Shell  50c 
to  $1.  Lima  35  to  75c,  few’  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  25  to  30c,  few  35c.  Cut  off  few 
sales  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  steudy,  32-qt.  erts.  Me.  mostly  10  to  18c. 
N.  S.  12  to  20c  qt. 

Cabbage.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  15  to  35c  std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  improved. 
Native  18  bchs.  25  to  GOc.  Cut  off  50  to  75c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Cauliflower.-— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  G  to  15  heads  ord.  25  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  draggy.  Native  IS  bclis.  mostly  50  to  75c, 
few  fancy  85c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  50c 
to  $1  2-3  crate.  Calif,  and  Mich,  no  sales 
noted. 

Corn. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand  fair 
for  best,  poor  on  other.  Native  4  to  6  doz. 
yellow  ord.  10  to  20c;  large  fancy  25  to  35c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Cucumbers.— Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Hothouse  native  best  few  sales  75c  to 
$1,  poorer  25  to  50c.  Outdoor  25  to  GOc,  few 
75c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  $1  to  $1.25.  Dills 
$1.50.  Pickles  $2  to  $2.25  bu.  bskt. 

Lettuce.— Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  18  heads  outdoor  mostly  25  to 
GOc  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  ord. 
$1.50  to  $2.50  crt.  N.  Y.  Big  Boston  light 
arrivals,  no  sales  noted. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Yel¬ 
low  native  40  to  GOc  bu.  box.  White  pickling 
fine  75c  to  $1.10  %  box.  Mass.  med.  size  most¬ 
ly  50c,  few  55c,  few  40c  50  lbs.  Ind.  and 
Mich,  white  G5  to  75c  50  lbs. 

Peaches.  - — -  Supply  moderate,  demand  fairly 
steady.  Yellow’  varieties  native  mostly  40  to 
GOc,  few  75c  lG-qt.  bskt.  Elbertas  l'a.  75c  to 
$1.50  bu.  bskt.  Conn.  $1.50  bu.  bskt.  El¬ 
bertas,  other  points,  $1.25  to  $2.50  6-bskt.  crt. 

Pears. — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  various  varieties  25  to  75c.  Bartletts  fancy 
GO  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Peppers.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Bell  35  to  50c.  Squash  green  50  to  C5c. 
Red  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  improved. 
Native  50  to  60c  std.  ini.  box.  Me.  best  mostly 
85c  to  100  lbs. 

Radishes. — Supply  light,  demand  fair  on  best. 
Native  outdoor  50  to  GO  bchs.  15  to  35c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Romaine. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  20  to  30c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach.— Supply  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native  best  30  to  40c,  poorer  low  as  15c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
slow.  Native  outdoor  10  to  30c  %  box.  Trel- 
lised  25  to  50c,  few  65c;  mostly  30  to  40c  20 
to  25-lb.  bskt. 

Turnips. — Supply  light,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  rutabagas  or  purple  tops  35  to  GOc  std. 
bu.  box.  P.  E.  I.  75c,  few  90c  50  lbs. 

Hay.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair,  market  draggy.  No.  1  Timothy  $17.50; 
No.  2  Timothy  $10.50.  Clover  mixed,  red,  No. 

1  $16.75  ton.  Alfalfa  no  sales. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras 
21%c;  firsts  20  to  21c;  seconds  18%  to  19%c 
lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras  33  to  34c;  white  extras  30  to  31c;  fresh 
eastern  28  to  30c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  supply  moderate,  market 
firm.  Fowl  western  3  to  5  lbs.  19  to  22c-  2% 
to  3  lbs.  15  to  17c.  Roosters  13  to  14c.  CliieU- 
ens  large  22  to  2Gc;  small  18  to  24c.  Broilers 
native  19  to  23c.  Chickens  native  18  to  23c 
lb.  Live  poultry  quiet.  Fowl  17  to  18c.  Leg¬ 
horns  14  to  15c.  Chickens  large  14  to  15c;  small 
12  to  14c.  Broilers  13  to  15c.  Roosters  8c  lb. 

Cheese.— Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
extras  19%  to  20c;  firsts  19  to  19%c;  fresh  ex¬ 
tras  15  to  15%c;  firsts  14%  to  15c.  Western 
held  extras  18%  to  19c;  firsts  17%  to  18c. 
Fresh  extra  14%  to  15c.  Firsts  14  to  14%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — Market  firm,  demand  "steady 
on  light  offerings.  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.50 
to  $4.  Calif,  small  white  $4.25  to  $4.50.  Yel¬ 
low  eyes  $4.25  to  $4.75.  Red  kidney  $3.75  to 
$4.25.  Lima  $5.75  to  $6  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  active,  demand  good.  Prices 
again  higher. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  18  to  19c, 
clothing  15  to  lGc;  %  blood,  combing  19  to  20c, 

clothing  14  to  15c;  %  blood,  combing  19  to  21c, 

clothing  15  to  16c;  %  blood,  combing  19  to  20c, 

clothing  15  to  lGc. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  4G  to  49c, 
clothing  38  to  41c;  %  blood,  combing  42  to  45c, 

clothing  33  to  35c;  %  blood,  combing  37  to  41c, 

clothing  32  to  34c;  %  blood,  combing  34  to  3Gc, 

clothing  28  to  30c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  4G  to  48c, 
clothing  40  to  42c;  %  blood,  combing  43  to  45c, 

clothing  37  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing  40  to  42c, 

clothing  3G  to  38c;  %  blood,  combing  3G  to  40c, 

clothing  33  to  35c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 
Hogs. — Supply  about  normal,  market  fully 
steady,  demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $4.50  to  $5. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  normal,  market 
fully  steady  with  last  week;  few  good  cow’s  $5 
to  $5.50;  demand  fair  to  good. 

Cow’s. — Common  and  medium  $3  to  $4.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $2  to  $3. 

Bulls.- — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $4. 
Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $5  to  $8;  cull 
and  common  $3.50  to  $5. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  normal,  market  fully 
steady  with  last  week;  demand  fair.  Choice 
$95  to  $110;  good,  $80  to  $85;  medium,  $45  to 
$80;  common,  $40  to  $45. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs.— 1  GO  to  220  lbs..  $4.90  to  $5;  230  to  270 
lbs..  $4.60  to  $4.85;  140  to  ICO  lbs..  $4.40  to 
$4.85.  Pigs,  $3.85  to  $4.25.  Packing  sow’s 
mostly  $3.50  downward. 

Cattle. — Desirable  grass  steers  and  yearlings, 
$6  to  $7:  common  to  medium.  $4  to  $5.75;  grass 
heifers,  $3.50  to  $5;  medium  to  good  cows.  $2.85 
to  $4;  common  and  medium  bulls,  $2.50  to 
$3.35. 

Calves. — Good  and  choice  vealers.  $6  to  $7.50; 
common  and  medium,  $3.75  to  $5.75;  common 
to  good  calves.  $3  to  $5.50. 

Sheep. — Better  grade  lambs,  $6.25  to  $G.75; 
buck  lambs  and  lighter  weights,  $5  to  $5.75; 
common  and  medium,  $2.75  to  $4.50;  medium 
good  wethers,  $1.85  to  $2.75. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Beef  Steers. — Medium  grades  predominating, 
few  quoted  above  $7;  bulk  $5.75  to  $6.50;  bulls 
steady;  she  stock  and  cutters  firm;  stoeker  and 
feeder  receipts  liberal,  country  inquiry  fairly 
broad,  most  sales  $4.25  to  $5. 

Calves  firm,  top  vealers,  $8. 

Sheep  steady. 

Hogs,  market  steady  to  strong,  choice,  $1.80 
to  $2.30;  lb.  wts.,  $3  to  $5.65;  top,  $5.75. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
5%  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  registered,  $100  to  $150;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  choice,  $80  to  $90;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  good,  $65  to  $75;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  medium,  $50  to  $60;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  common,  $30  to  $40;  beef 
cows  and  bulls,  loo  lbs.,  $4  to  $5;  veal  calves, 
milk  fed,  prime,  $5  to  $6;  veal  calves,  milk 
fed,  good  to  mediuim,  $4  to  $4.50;  lambs,  choice 
to  good.  $5  to  $6;  chickens,  large  breeds,  lb., 
25  to  27c;  broilers,  average  2%  lbs.  or  more, 
lb.,  22  to  23c;  fowls,  mixed  breeds,  lb.,  14  to 
16c:  eggs,  local  fresh,  not  graded,  doz.,  32 
to  34c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  12 
to  14c;  milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  sold  from 
stores,  qt..  10c;  milk,  special,  qt..  15  to  16c; 
cream,  heavy,  qt.,  55  to  GOc;  butter,  farmers’ 
delivery,  lb.,  25c;  butter,  creamery,  prints  and 
rolls,  lb.,  23  to  24c;  butter,  creamery,  cut  from 
tubs,  lb.,  22c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  24  to 
25c:  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  17  to  19c;  cheese, 
cottage,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  eggs,  local,  fresh, 
graded,  doz.,  37  to  40e;  eggs,  western,  fresh, 
doz.,  19  to  21c;  chickens,  native,  fancy,  roast¬ 
ers,  lb.,  38  to  40c;  broilers,  heavy  supply,  lb., 
27  to  28c;  fowls,  good  market,  lb.,  21  to  24c; 
ducks,  lb.,  21c;  corn,  doz.,  8  to  12c;  onions, 
50-lb.  bag,  55c;  apples,  cooking,  bu.,  50c;  po¬ 
tatoes,  pk.,  15  to  17c.  F.  A.  C. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Potatoes  show  a  weaker  tendency.  Butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  holding  about  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  - —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  25  to  2Gc;  tubs,  23  to  24c; 
firsts,  21  to  23c;  country  rolls,  23c.  Cheese, 
steady;  brick,  14c;  new  flats,  daisies,  16c; 
longhorn.  18c;  limburger,  21c.  Eggs,  steady; 
nearby  fancy,  29  to  30c;  grade  A,  27  to  28c; 
grade  B,  20  to  24c;  grade  C,  ISc;  nearby  at 
market,  16  to  24c;  western,  19  to  22c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  15  to 
21c;  roasters,  19  to  21c;  fryers,  17  to  19c;  broil¬ 
ers,  20  to  22c;  ducks,  15  to  16c;  turkeys,  27  to 
29c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  13  to  17c; 
broilers,  14  to  17c;  x-oosters,  10c;  ducks,  12  to 
13c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.- — Apples,  weak;  Maiden 
Blush,  Wolf  River,  Duchess,  bu.,  40  to  50c; 
Alexander,  50  to  GOc;  Wealthy,  40c  to  $1; 
Gravenstein,  GO  to  75c.  Potatoes,  weak;  home¬ 
grown,  bu..  30  to  40c;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.  lipr., 
$1.25  to  $1.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $3;  marrow,  $3.50;  white  kidney, 
$6.  Onions,  weak;  home-grown,  bu..  40  to  GOc; 
yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  30  to  35c;  Cal.,  Spanish,  50- 
lb.  bag,  $2;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  8  to  15c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1:  elderberries,  bu.,  20  to  35c;  grapes,  4-qt. 
bskt.,  doz.,  $1.75;  Cal.,  Malaga,  24-lb.  lug,  85c 
to  $1.25;  honeydews,  Colo.,  crate,  75c  to  $1.25; 
huckleberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $3.50  to  $4; 
peaches,  bu.,  40c  to  $1.25;  pears,  bu.,  40  to 
80c;  plums,  bu.,  50  to  85c;  prunes,  bu.,  75  to 
85c;  watermelons,  20  to  35c. 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  2-doz.  bchs.,  $3; 
beans,  green  and  wax,  bu.,  25  to  GOc;  beets, 
bu.,  25  to  40c;  doz.  bclis.,  12%  to  15c;  broc¬ 
coli,  6-lb.  bskt.,  20  to  25c;  cabbage,  bu.,  15 
to  25c;  carrots,  bu.,  25  to  50c;  cauliflower,  bu., 
35  to  75c;  celery,  doz.,  25  to  40c;  corn,  doz.,  7 
to  10c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  20  to  50c;  eggplant, 
bu.,  30  to  GOc;  endive,  doz.,  35  to  50c:  kohl¬ 
rabi,  doz.,  25  to  30c;  lettuce,  2-doz.  crate,  25 
to  35c:  peas.  Colo.,  bu..  $1.40  to  $1.75;  peppers, 
bu.,  50  to  75c;  pumpkins,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bchs.,  10  to  20c;  spinach,  bu.,  40c; 
squash,  bu.,  15  to  65c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  40  to 
50c;  turnips,  bu.,  35  to  40c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$12  to  $12.50;  clover,  $12  to  $12.50;  oat  straw, 
$7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton.  $11.50; 
standard  middlings,  $11.25;  red-dog,  $18:  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  3G  per  cent  protein,  $25.25;  oil- 
meal,  37  per  cent,  $24.50;  hominy,  $14.80; 
gluten.  $16.80:  oatfeed.  $6.50;  Timothy  seed, 
bu..  $1.S0;  Alfalfa,  $10;  Alsike,  $7;  clover, 
$8.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Ferryboat  Disaster.  - —  The  wooden 
steamer  Observation,  built  in  Brooklyn 
44  years  ago  to  carry  sightseers  around 
Manhattan,  blew  up  Sept.  9  and  sank 
with  more  than  150  workmen  aboard  at 
almost  the  same  spot  where  the  burning 
steamer  General  Slocum  went  down  in 
the  East  River  28  years  ago.  The  death 
list  is  68,  with  68  injured  and  one  miss¬ 
ing.  The  boiler  had  been  passed  by  in¬ 
spectors  last  July,  and  an  exhaustive  in¬ 
quiry  is  being  made  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  disaster. 

Loans  for  Emergency  Relief.  — 
Loans  aggregating  $1,175,000  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  Arizona  and  Colorado  for  meeting 
emergency  relief  needs  were  made  avail¬ 
able  Sept.  10  by  the  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation.  The  largest  advance, 
one  of  $675,000  to  Washington,  is  to  be 
used  entirely  by  Seattle,  in  King  County, 
which  assumed  the  obligation  of  repay¬ 
ment.  The  advances  to  the  other  States 
were  for  $250,000  each,  and  the  corpora¬ 
tion  emphasized  in  every  case  that  money 
from  its  $300,000,000  fund  was  being  lent 
only  to  supplement  efforts  of  the  borrow¬ 
ers  to  meet  their  own  needs.  The  cor¬ 
poration’s  policy  is  one  of  helping  only 
those  who  help  themselves  in  matters  of 
relief  if  they  are  able  to  do  so.  Twelve 
Colorado  counties  in  the  drought  area 
will  benefit  from  the  $250,000  loan  to 
that  State.  The  Governor  estimated  that 
5,000  families  in  these  counties  would 
need  work  relief  during  the  remainder 
of  this  year.  County-wide  committees 
have  been  set  up  in  all  the  counties  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  application.  They  have  ex¬ 
hausted  their  resources  and  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  provide  more  than  a  fraction  of 
the  total  amount  which  will  be  needed. 

Forest  Land  Given  to  College.  — 
The  gift  of  13,000  acres  of  forest  land  to 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at 
Syracuse  University  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Archer  Milton  Huntington,  of  New  York 
City,  was  announced  Sept.  11  by  Chan¬ 
cellor  Charles  W.  Flint  of  the  university. 
Fourteen  parcels  of  Adirondack  forest 
land  and  lakes,  situated  principally  in 
Essex  County  in  Townships  27  and  28  and 
partly  in  the  town  of  Newcomb,  have 
been  deeded  to  the  College  of  Forestry  in 
the  largest  gift  to  an  educational  in¬ 
stitution  in  this  State.  The  forest,  which 
will  be  known  as  “The  Archer  and  Ann 
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Huntington  Wild  Life  Forest  Station,” 
will  be  used  for  experiment  and  research 
into  the  habits,  life  histories  and  man¬ 
agement  of  fish,  birds,  game,  food  and 
fur-bearing  animals  by  the  Roosevelt 
Wild  Life  Station  at  the  College  of  For¬ 
estry  and  also  by  the  college  directly.  No 
shooting  of  game  or  fishing  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  except  in  the  furtherance  of  con¬ 
servation.  The  wild  life  station,  which 
will  use  the  forest  as  a  field  station,  was 
established  in  May,  1919,  by  the  State 
Legislature  as  a  memorial  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Young  Aviator  Injured.  —  William 
Linley,  16  years  old,  reputed  to  have 
been  the  youngest  licensed  airplane  pilot 
in  Indiana,  and  his  passenger,  Dureame 
Gromer,  16,  were  injured  fatally  Sept. 
11  in  the  fall  of  their  craft  near  Clover- 
dale,  Ind. 

Corn  for  Fuel. — Part  of  the  surplus 
corn  crop  will  “go  up  in  smoke,”  in  Col¬ 
fax  Co.,  Neb.  The  commissioners  have 
decided  to  heat  the  court  house  and  62 
school  buildings  under  their  jurisdiction 
with  corn  next  IV  in  ter.  They  figure  it 
will  provide  a  ready  market  for  the  farm¬ 
ers’  surplus  crop  and  perhaps  save  the 
county  some  money  at  the  same  time, 
they  estimate  they  can  purchase  corn, 
still  on  the  cob,  at  $8  per  ton.  The  court 
house  uses  about  30  tons  of  coal  during 
the  Winter  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$12  per  ton.  A.  M.  Bailey,  a  farmer  who 
utilized  dried  corn  for  fuel  during  the 
90s,  suggested  the  crop  fuel  to  the  com¬ 
missioners. 

Oxen  and  Airplanes. — A  yoke  of  De¬ 
von  oxen  piloted  by  their  owner,  Everett 
I^anks,  of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  completely  up- 
set  prearranged  schedules  Sept.  12  by 
making  the  march  from  the  Newark 
Metropolitan  Airport  to  Times  Square, 
New  York  City,  in  about  five  hours.  The 
dark  red  longhorns  were  doing  their  bit 
to  celebrate  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Pioneer  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Operators’  Association,  an  organi¬ 
zation  which  includes  in  its  membership 
the  chief  executives  of  the  leading  air¬ 
mail  carriers  of  the  country.  Mr.  Banks 
declared,  while  plans  were  being  made, 
that  his  oxen  would  be  able  to  make  the 
20  miles  between  the  airport  and  Times 
Square  in  10  hours.  During  the  same 
10  hours,  air  lines,  adhering  to  schedules, 
would  reach  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and 
Jacksonville.  The  contrast  between  the 
ancient  mode  of  transport  and  the  most 
modern  is  obvious,  but  Bright  and  Broad, 
Mr.  Bank’s  team,  out-traveled  all  calcula¬ 
tions  by  stepping  off  the  miles  in  just 
half  the  time  lie  expected  they  would. 
The  steers,  pulling  a  gayly  painted  cart, 
puffed  into  Times  Square  shortly  after 
three  o’clock.  They  reached  their  desti¬ 
nation  before  the  Omaha  plane  had  land¬ 
ed  at  Chicago,  while  the  Kansas  City  - 
transport  was  still  roaring  over  Ohio 
and  before  the  Jacksonville  air  liner  had 
crossed  the  Carolinas.  Mr.  Banks  was 
inclined  to  think  that  oxen  still  had  their 
place  in  the  transport  scheme,  although 
he  would  guarantee  a  speed  of  only  three 
miles  an  hour  as  against  the  125-mile 
clip  maintained  by  the  flying  machines. 

Fire  Fatality. — At  least  two  persons 
were  killed  and  five  others  injured  when 
fire  swept  a  five-story  tenement  at  208 
Eldredge  St.,  New  York,  Sept.  12.  Two 
alarms  were  turned  in  before  the  blaze 
was  finally  got  under  control.  A  gaso¬ 
line  can  found  later  in  the  second-floor 
hallway  led  firemen  to  believe  that  the 
fire  might  have  been  started  by  an  in¬ 
cendiary. 

Aviators  Crash.— -Daniel  Trobst,  37 
years  old,  an  experienced  flying  instruc¬ 
tor,  and  William  Fitze,  26  years  old,  a 
student  flier  of  Chatham,  N.  J.,  were 
killed  Sept.  13  when  the  D.  H.  Moth  bi¬ 
plane  in  which  they  were  flying  crashed 
into  a  marsh  near  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Airport.  The  fliers’  bodies 
were  buried  in  about  10  feet  of  mud.  The 
police  and  firemen  worked  for  more  than 
four  hours  in  an  attempt  to  extricate 
them,  but  found  it  necessary  to  abandon 
the  attempt  until  a  derrick  could  be 
used  to  pull  the  bodies  from  the  soft  mud 
beneath  the  wreckage  of  the  plane.  The 
engine  and  a  large  part  of  the  fuselage 
were  below  ground  and  sank  further  in 
the  mud  as  an  excavation  was  made. 
The  bodies  of  both  men  were  recovered 
later  after  the  police  and  firemen  had 
worked  at  the  scene  for  nearly  eight 
hours. 

European  Grain  Cartel. — A  Euro¬ 
pean  grain  cartel  composed  of  French, 
English  and  American  middlemen  is 
ready  to  buy  50.000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
from  the  United  States  Farm  Board  for 
distribution  in  Europe,  officials  of  the 
organization  said  Sept.  13.  They  added 
that  the  Farm  Board  is  dickering  with 
them  to  purchase  larger  amounts.  The 
International  Commodities  Trading  Cor¬ 
poration  announced  September  13  the 
completion  of  arrangements  by  which  the 
French  government  would  exchange  1,- 
000,000  bushels  of  American  Farm  Board 
wheat  for  Indo-Chinese  zinc. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 
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big  farm,  with  the  neighbors  far  enough 
away  so  that  a  bit  of  privacy  may  be  had. 
Here  we  can  speak  to  five  neighbors  if 
we  wish,  wdthout  yelling  very  loud  and 
there  is  never  a  Summer  when  neigh¬ 
bor  cows  and  chickens  do  not  help  them¬ 
selves  to  part  of  our  garden.  I  want 
fields  big  enough  so  that  I  do  not  spend 
as  much  time  turning  around  as  plowing ; 
a  well-watered  pasture,  or,  a  lot  of 
things  that  look  fine  in  the  distance, 
but  doubtless  would  not  look  so  good 
close  at  hand. 

Such  a  farm  must  carry  livestock  to 
prosper,  and  I  am  no  cow  hand  at  all, 
but  do  love  work  with  poultry  and  hogs. 
T  often  wonder  why  a  beef  herd  would 
not  pay  as  well  or  better  than  a  dairy 
herd  with  less  than  half  the  work  and 
worry.  That  would  mean  feed  crops 
such  as  barley,  oats,  corn  and  even 
wheat.  It  would  mean  a  big  acreage  of 
Alfalfa  and  other  hay  crops  but  the  cash 
crop  would  carry  itself  to  market  or 
ride  in  the  buyer’s  truck,  and  the  chores 
would  be  over  wheii  the  feeding  was  done 
or  the  cattle  turned  out  to  pasture. 
Sounds  good,  doesn’t  it,  but  no  doubt  the 
beef  herd  man  is  wishing  he  had  a  fruit 
farm  with  oodles  of  grapes,  peaches, 
pears,  etc.  Well,  he  wouldn’t  get  rich 
either  if  he  had  one.  Early  grape  prices 
were  the  lowest  on  record,  late  grapes 
are  slated  for  low  prices  but  there  is  a 
wonderful  crop  of  them  in  this  section, 
although  leaf  hoppers  have  been  so  bad 
the  foliage  is  badly  hurt  which  may  mean 
red  grape. 

Calvin  and  I  took  out  all  the  old  corn 
and  gave  the  crib  a  thorough  cleaning 
and  repairing.  We  had  about  50  bushels 
of  old  corn  which  we  put  in  baskets,  so 
:it  was  some  job.  The  older  boys  and  I 
will  finish  picking  our  small  crop  of 
Duchess  pears,  nice  crop  of  Italian  plums 
and  Moore  Early  grapes  this  week,  as 
next  week  school  starts  again  which 
leads  to  a  new  topic. 

The  schoolbook  trust  has  a  death  grip 
upon  us  parents  and  we  are  annually 
held  up  and  made  to  disgorge  our  few 
riches.  I  paid  $1.70  for  one  book  for 
Calvin,  which  was  an  outrage,  but  noth¬ 
ing  compared  with  what  1  shall  have  to 
pay  next  week  when  the  three  older 
ones  return  to  high  school.  Just  why  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  held  up  that  way 
is  difficult  to  determine,  but  we  do  and 
there  is  seemingly  nothing  we  can  do 
about  it.  The  school  authorities  have  a 
cute  custom  of  changing  books  so  that 
second-hand  books  are  no  good,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  fat  profits  for  school-book  publishers. 
Maybe  1  am  old-fashioned  but  I  cannot 
see  that  the  present  text  books  are  one 
whit  better  than  the  ones  we  used  years 
ago,  so  there  is  no  reason  for  the  fre¬ 
quent  changes.  As  a  matter  of  proved 
fact  many  of  the  newer  texts  are  not  so 
good,  as  proved  by  the  pitiful  lack  of 
common  school  knowledge  exhibited  by 
our  present-day  graduates  of  grade 
schools.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
they  cannot  write,  read,  spell  or  do  ordi¬ 
nary  sums  in  common  arithmetic  so  what 
have  we  gained  by  all  this  terrible  ex¬ 
pense  of  high-priced  new  text  books  and 
college  ttrained  teachers?  L.  B.  ijeber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Around  the  Garden 

Summer  is  nearly  gone.  I  didn't  real¬ 
ize  it  till  August  22,  when  I  noted  the 
swallows  were  wheeling  and  flying  much 
farther  from  their  homes  and  ours,  and 
the  next  morning  they  were  gone,  except 
one  family  that  had  late-hatched  babies. 
They  lingered  for  a  week  and  now  there 
seems  to  be  something  lacking  in  the 
landscape.  It  has  been  such  a  “good 
swallow  year,”  as  the  boys  call  it.  The 
nests  have  been  occupied  and  many  fami¬ 
lies  raised,  and  their  happy  songs  have 
been  a  delight.  They  seem  to  have  nest¬ 
ed  here  ever  since  there  have  been  build¬ 
ings  for  them  to  nest  in,  yet  at  the  near¬ 
est  neighbors  there  is  never  a  nest.  Can 
anyone  tell  us  how  to  attract  barn  swal¬ 
lows  so  they  will  nest  and  return  each 
year? 

This  farm  is  a  birds’  sanctuary  any¬ 
way  and  the  flock  of  goldfinches  are  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  us  from  missing  our  swal¬ 
lows.  Several  times  truthful  hunters 
have  told  of  hearing  frogs  while  deer 
hunting,  the  open  season  is  in  November 
usually,  and  one  after  another  would  re¬ 
port  saying,  “I  heard  — — —  say  he  heard 
frogs,  but  I  didn't  believe  it,  but  I  heard 
them  myself  today.”  While  I  was  pick¬ 
ing  blackberries  I,  too,  heard  “frogs.”  I 
had  no  glasses  with  me,  and  also  lacked 
time,  but  I  found  the  “frogs”  were  in 
trees.  Some  “bird  woman”  or  man 
please  tell  what  bird  has  such  a  note. 

Another  sign  of  Fall  is  found  in  the 
garden.  The  Fall  Asters  are  out  and 
very  beautiful.  As  pretty  as  any  is  a 
large  group  of  our  wild  ones  in  pale  lilac 
blue.  Then  there  is  the  Belgian  blue, 
Mrs.  Raynor  in  purplish  pink,  and  a  deep 
dark  blue.  We  must  go  where  there 
was  a  deep  purple  wild  one,  the  darkest 
I  ever  saw.  Armed  with  a  spade  we 
can  bring  it  home  undisturbed. 

The  men  are  chopping  wood  for  a 
neighbor  and  yesterday  brought  me  a 
rattlesnake  plantain  (Goodyera  repens). 
I  love  these,  and  often  they  are  brought 
home  and  live  for  a  few  years. 

The  new  Irises  have  come  and  I  chose 
those  I  had  never  seen.  Here  is  the 
list :  Late  White,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Mary 
Garden,  Lovely,  Princess  Beatrice,  Baby 
Blue,  Barbara.  The  more  we  have,  the 
more  we  want,  and  Prosper  Laugier  will 
come  later  and  Tristram,  the  “nearest 
black  and  white  Iris.”  That  must  be 
unique. 

It  has  been  very  dry  in  the  garden  and 


my  heart  objected  to  over-exertion,  so 
watering  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Never¬ 
theless  most  things  have  done  very  well. 
The  Gladiolus  have  been  and  still  are 
lovely.  One  white  one  is  especially  like 
a  lily,  and  there  are  several  odd  shades 
in  unnamed  mixed  ones. 

The  Godetias  are  truly  the  loveliest  of 
anything.  They  are  mostly  double,  and 
are,  I  think,  Godetia  Whitneyi ;  the 
Azalea-flowered  Godetia.  Nearly  every¬ 
one  asks,  “What  are  they?”  so  I  think 
few  are  raising  them. 

The  Sehizanthus  came  this  year  in  ex¬ 
quisite  colorings  and  markings,  they  re¬ 
mind  me  of  the  old-fashioned  chintz  with 
their  exotic  sprigs  of  posies.  The  fern- 
leaved  marigold  also  brings  the  query, 
“Y\  hat  is  it?”  It  resembles  the  mari¬ 
gold  family,  yet  it  is  airier,  daintier,  and 
is  almost  lemon  scented,  a  dainty  little 
edging  plant.  This  is  the  Mexican  mari¬ 
gold,  Tagetes  pumila. 

Under  the  purple-flowered  raspberry 
is  _  another  new  colony.  It  came  from 
Minnesota  as  white  snakeroot.  Most 
catalogs  of  native  plants  give  Cimicifuga 
as  snakeroot,  but  this  is  Eupatorium 
ageratoides,  white  snakeroot,  white  or 
Indian  sanicle  or  deerwort  boneset.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  it  budded,  and  now 
it  is  in  bloom.  It  is  as  lovely  as  the 
white  Ageratum  which  it  much  resembles, 
so  we  are  hoping  it  may  prove  hardy 
here. 

The  larkspurs  from  German  seed  are 
the  best  we  have  had.  The  doubles  in 
pink  and  white  are  large  and  perfect,  but 
the  best  is  the  variegated  single  in  pink 
and  dark  blue. 

Another  floral  gift  was  a  spotted  calla 
with  white  blooms.  The  yellow  flowered 
is  often  found  listed,  but  this  is  the  lion- 
est-to-goodness  old-time  plant  such  as  the 
neighborhood  Aunt  Lucy  gave  me  when 
I  was  a  tiny  girl.  I  am  still  hunting  for 
the  old-time  chamomile.  Older  people 
know  the  plant,  but  no  one  knows  where 
it  can  be  found. 

I  have  grown  “none-so-pretty”  all  these 
years  and  never  knew  it  till  a  few  weeks 
ago  there  were  callers  from  Connecticut 
and  one  lady  told  me  the  old  name  for 
the  annual  Silene  (catch-fly  or  old 
maid's  p  i  n  k  s)  was  none-so-pretty. 
[This  name  is  also  given  to  a  saxifrage. 
— Ed.]  This  Winter  I  plan  to  study 
out  some  of  these  old  names  and  maybe 
I  will  tell  you  about  it.  I  must  have 
some  Winter  garden  hobby. 

AYlien  the  Delphiniums  bloomed  the 
gardeners  once  again  prostrated  them¬ 
selves  before  their  beauty.  I  am  saving 
seeds  from  the  double  English  ones  and 
a  Labor  Day  guest  brought  two  delicate 
blue  ones ;  one  has  a  white  bee,  the  other 
a  black. 

A  Madonna  lily  has  found  its  way 
from  New  York  to  here,  and  is  in  the 
lily  walk  bed. 

I  have  petted  the  annual  stocks  all 
Summer;  only  one  has  budded  and  that 
proved  to  be  an  inferior  single  white. 
The  double  annual  Gaillardias  were  not 
given  the  care  they  deserved  and  have 
proved  to  be  superior  bronzy  beauties — ■ 
another  good  flower  neglected,  and  so  it 
goes  on  and  on.  The  pets  prove  inferior 
and  then  some  neglected  one  heap  coals 
of  Are  on  our  heads. 

The  perennial  Phloxes  had  their  boom, 
and  one  long  planting  of  rainbow  shades 
has  been  a  delight  to  each  passer-by  for 
some  years.  My  seedlings  are  blooming 
and  I  And  our  collection  lacks  the  deep 
dark  ones  and  the  blush,  pale  rose  and 
delicate  pink  shades. 

The  _  rose-flowered  Chelone  (turtle- 
head)  is  blooming  this  year  and  now  I 
must  hunt  “my  world”  over  for  the 
white  one  as  its  companion  piece.  It 
seems  gone  from  its  former  home,  and 
I  must  bring  a  closed  gentian  home.  If 
I  caquot  find  the  white  Chelone  I  think 
white  Phlox  would  complement  it,  al¬ 
though  a  visitor  said  she  liked  the  pale 
yellow  CEnothera  with  it,  as  it  is  this 
year.  mother  bee. 


Grain  in  Western  New  York 

Grain  harvest  in  Western  New  York 
is  over,  and  the  drone  of  the  thrashing- 
machine  can  be  heard  on  many  of  the 
farms  while  the  result  of  much  of  our 
efforts  to  carry  on  a  successful  line  of 
farming  is  anxiously  watched  as  the  tally 
on  the  grain  separator  tells  us  the  yield 
per  acre  of  our  wheat,  oats  and  barley 
crops. 

At  the  market  price  of  these  several 
grains  only  the  best  of  yields  can  possi¬ 
bly  show  any  profit,  and  even  then  we 
are  told  by  our  agricultural  experts  and 
advisers  that  the  growing  of  these  small 
grains  has  little  justification  on  most  of 
our  farms  in  this  section.  According  to 
the  elaborate  system  of  cost-account  rec¬ 
ords  which  many  of  our  more  progressive 
farmers  have  been  keeping  in  recent 
years  the  returns  per  hour  for  the  labor 
required  to  produce  these  crops  is  very 
insignificant,  while  often  a  loss  is  shown. 

Consequently  many  of  us  are  puzzled 
to  know  just  how  to  plan  our  program 
of  rotation  for  the  coming  year.  It  may 
seem  to  some  that  there  is  plenty  of  time 
during  the  coming  Win  ter,  after  more  of 
our  crops  are  marketed,  to  concern  our¬ 
selves  along  that  line.  But  is  this  true? 

For  several  generations  the  common 
practice  followed  in  this  region  of  gen¬ 
eral  or  mixed  farming,  is  to  follow  oats 
or  barley  with  Winter  wheat,  sown  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  September. 

Very  frequently  canning  peas  and  the 
bean  crop  are  followed  by  wheat,  com¬ 
paratively  little  of  the  old-fashioned 
“Summer  fallowing”  is  done,  which  is 
also  ideal  preparation  for  this  grain. 


Were  we  to  accept  and  practice  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  our  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomists  these  practices  would  be  changed, 
but  what  shall  we  substitute  for  the  nor¬ 
mal  acreage  sown  to  wheat? 

With  present  market  prices,  cabbage, 
potatoes,  beans  both  green  or  string 
beans  as  well  as  dry  beans,  all  canning 
crops,  including  tomatoes,  peas,  corn,  etc., 
and  even  Alfalfa  hay  offer  no  very  tempt¬ 
ing  solution. 

Therefore  granted  that  wheat  is  very 
low  in  price — 50  to  55  cents  per  bushel 
at  th is  writing — yet  it  is  always  salable, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some 
of  our  perishable  products.  And,  if  the 
price  is  too  low,  it  can  be  fed  to  poultry, 
hogs,  lambs  or  other  stock  in  limited 
quantities.  So  it  would  seem  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  continue,  even  in  the  face  of 
advice  to  the  contrary,  to  sow  some 
wheat  here  in  this  part  of  the  old  Em¬ 
pire  State.  The  public  will  always  in¬ 
clude  bread  and  butter — or  bread  at 
least — in  their  daily  ration,  while  circum¬ 
stances  may  compel  some  to  forego  a 
few  of  the  relishes  and  side  dishes  that 
would  normally  be  included  in  our  menu. 

IRVING  c.  II.  COOK. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


Culture  of  Amaryllis 

Will  you  give  instructions  on  the  care 
of  Amaryllis?  MRS.  G.  c.  7.. 

New  York. 

Most  of  the  Amaryllis  varieties  ordi¬ 
narily  grown  are  naturally  evergreen,  but 
rest  after  blooming.  They  may  be  potted 
in  Fall,  after  growth  is  finished,  or  in 
April,  when  they  have  flowered.  If  potted 
in  Fall,  they  are  kept  rather  dry  so  as  to 
rest  until  the  beginning  of  January,  when 
they  begin  to  make  growth.  They  like 
a  cool  temperature,  but  not  below  45  de¬ 
grees.  In  February  the  flower  stalk 
should  be  showing,  and  the  plant  should 
then  be  brought  into  a  warmer  place, 
with  full  light.  A  weak  solution  of  cow 
manure  will  be  helpful  in  developing  the 
flowers.  When  in  full  bloom  a  moderate 
temperature,  with  partial  shade,  will  pro¬ 
long  the  period  of  flowering.  After  flow¬ 
ering  the  plant  should  be  given  good  care, 
so  that  vigorous  growth  is  made,  in 
preparation  for  the  next  blooming  period. 
Suitable  soil  is  a  heavy  loam,  enriched 
with  boneineal  and  well-rotted  cow  ma¬ 
nure.  They  require  careful  but  abundant 
watering. 
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CHRISTMAS  TREES  and 
TREES  FOR  ROADSIDE  STANDS 


Keene  Forestry  Evergreens— -the  finest  of  hardy 
New  England  grown  stock  assures  healthy  sym¬ 
metrical  trees— that  will  build  a  handsome  busi¬ 
ness  for  you.  This  season  we  recommend 

Our  5-year  and  4-year  transplants  ] 

DOUGLAS  FIR— 7-15”,  $2.75-100:  $18-M 
NORWAY  SPRUCE— 7-15",  $3.00-100;  $20-M 

FOR  WINDBREAKS -HEDGES 
AND  ORNAMENTALS 


Our  Canadian  Hemlock  and  American  Arborvitae 
are  especially  recommended. 

CANADIAN  HEMLOCK— 16-24”,  $10-100;  $75-M 
AMERICAN  ARBORVITAE— 6-10”,  $4-100;  $30-M 


j)  coi 

■ 

■ 

g  Keen 

a  26  y 


counts  on  large  quantities.  Shipments 
made  to  suit  climate.  Write  for 
complete  price  list. 

Keene  Fore«try  Associates,  Dept.  R,  Keene,  N.  H. 

26  years  an  Evergreen  Nursery— Exclusively 


REGAL  LILIES— t  large,  $l.0rt:  doz.,  *2.50;  Madonna, 
$2.15  doz.  EMMA  WAGNER,  East  Rochester,  N  Y. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  40  It.,  23c  per  ft.  Freight  prepaid. 

A.  L.  FERRIS,  MFR.  Box  245  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


Deer  Hunters 


Designed 
This  Cartridge 

Experienced  deer  hunters  gave  us  their  ideas 
of  what  a  deer  load  ought  to  be  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  their  recommendations  we  designed 
this  special  cartridge— for  the  .30-06,  .30-40 
and  the  .300  Savage.  It  is  an  important  de¬ 
velopment,  worked  out  by  the  same  staff  of 
experts  which  has  produced  ammunition  of 
exceptional  performance  for  all  kinds  of  game. 

It  has  a  180  grain,  Lubaloy,  soft  point  bullet. 
The  shape  and  thickness  of  the  Lubaloy 
jacket  and  the  amount  of  lead  exposed  make 
the  bullet  expand  perfectly  in  the  smaller, 
thin-skinned  animals.  Here  is  a  remarkably 
accurate,  reliable  cartridge  powered  and  de¬ 
signed  for  terrific  impact. 

The  Lubaloy  jacketed  bullets  and  non-cor¬ 
rosive  priming  used  in  Western  cartridges 
protect  your  rifle  bore  against  fouling  and 
corrosion.  No  matter  what  kind  of  game  you 
are  hunting  your  chances  are  better  with  a 
Western  Lubaloy  cartridge  in  your  rifle. . . . 
Mail  the  coupon  below  for  descriptive  leaf¬ 
lets  and  for  a  copy  of  Col.  Whelen’s  interest¬ 
ing  booklet,  “'American  Big  Game  Shooting.” 

WESTERN  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 
974  Adams  Street,  East  Alton,  Ill. 

Branch  Offices:  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  famous  Model  54  Winchester  is 
chambered  to  handle  the  most  popular, 
modern  cartridges.  W inchester  bolt  action, 
which  means  strength  and  simplicity  com¬ 
bined.  Particularly  fine  stock  dimensions. 


(LUBRICATING  ALLOY) 

CARTRIDGES 


WESTERN  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 
974  Adams  Street,  East  Alton,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  leaflets  describing  Lubaloy  center 
fire  cartridges  and  Col.  Whelen’s  booklet,  “American  Big 
Game  Shooting,”  free. 


7{ame . 


Street  or  R.  F.  D. 
City . 


.State. 


SAVE  TODAY  for  PROFITS 
TOMORROW 


B/ 1  McIntosh  and  49  other  varieties, 

//  from  famous  Maloney  nurseries. 

7?  //  All  certified  and  GUAR- 

-  '  '  ANTEED.  Upland  stock— hardy, 

vigorous.  Also  Pears,  Plums, 
Grapes,  Cherries,  etc.  Catalog 
quotes  real  bargains.  Write  for 
a  free  copy. 

Big  discounts  for  early  orders 

MALONEY  BROS. 
NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

155  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y, 

Since  1884 


GROWERS  for  48  YEARS 


Plant  W  50  Blue  Spruce  4  to  6  in.,  $2.50:  20  Peonie 
f  $2.00;  25  Iris,  $1.00.  include  20c  postap 
HOW  •  and  insurance.  I'ASSEL  NURSERY,  Mantua.  ( 


in  MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES—  4-fi  ft.,  $125. 
IU  $10.00  per  100.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Dansville,  N  ». 


Peony  Values 


in  our  new  List.  Be  sure  and  get 
it.  E.  N.  TILTON.  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


BOXWOOD — Western  N.  Y.  hardy,  2  yr.,  heavy,  rooted, 
$5-00  per  100.  Th.  F.  Van  der  Meulen  •  Dunkirk,  N •  Y - 


PLANT  PEONIES  NOW— Blooming  roots,  8  for  *  1 ,00. 

White  and  pink.  W.  DEGELMAN  Bridgeville,  Pa- 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  Iierson.  5Ve  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  t lie  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  )>aid  subscriber  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  ami  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  exchange  of  livestock  sires  in  South  Da¬ 
kota  has  become  a  widely  established  practice, 
as  35  counties  will  hold  sire  exchange  days  during 
the  month  of  October.  The  principal  purpose  of 
these  events  is  to  provide  a  means  whereby  farmers 
can  secure  new  sires  for  their  beef,  dairy  and  hog 
herds,  and  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  poultry  with 
little  or  no  cash  outlay.  In  this  way  they  will  be 
enabled  to  maintain  the  quality  of  their  livestock 
without  great  expense.  Very  few  county  fairs  were 
held  in  the  State  this  year  and  many  of  the  towns 
where  the  sire  exchanges  will  he  held  plan  to  ex¬ 
pand  them  into  “gala  days.”  The  merchants  will 
furnish  a  place  for  housing  or  penning  the  livestock 
and  poultry.  The  first  part  of  each  day  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  trading.  Auctions  may  be  held  in  some 
places  in  the  afternoon  if  deemed  necessary.  At 
practically  all  places,  entertainment  is  being  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  merchants.  In  counties  having  county 
agents,  the  agent  will  devote  a  liberal  share  of  his 
time  toward  making  arrangements  for  the  exchange 
day. 

* 

Can  I  put  lime  on  asparagus  bed?  Sorrel  comes  in. 
What  is  best  time  to  apply?  w.  s.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

SPARAGUS  is  in  the  class  of  lime-loving  plants. 
The  lime,  however,  cannot,  be  depended  on  to 
clear  out  the  sorrel.  Although  this  weed  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  prefer  sour  land,  we  have  seen  it  thrive 
where  the  soil  was  strongly  alkaline.  When  once 
established,  digging  it  out  on  small  areas,  and 
starving  the  roots  by  cultivation  where  weeding  out 
is  impractical,  are  standard  treatment.  A  three¬ 
pronged  hook  in  a  hoe  handle  works  well  in  loosen¬ 
ing  this  stuff,  and  on  small  areas  it  may  well  be 
put  in  baskets  and  carted  off  the  field.  Lime  may 
be  applied  to  the  asparagus  either  now  or  in  Spring. 

* 

SEED  law  in  New  York  State,  effective  August 
1,  controls  the  use  of  such  words  as  “certified,” 
“registered-certified,”  “registered,”  “verified,”  or 
any  other  descriptive  word  or  terms  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  special  quality  in  seeds.  In  the  past,  organiza¬ 
tions  of  farmers  who  were  growers  of  special  high- 
quality  seeds,  which  were  sold  under  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  “certified”  or  “registered”  were  seriously 
handicapped  by  unscrupulous  or  careless  agencies 
who  used  the  same  terms,  but  without  meaning.  The 
farmer-growers  had  gone  to  extra  effort  to  grow 
seed  stocks  which  were  true  to  variety  name,  free 
from  weed  seeds  and  fungous  diseases,  and  of  high 
germination,  only  to  find  that  they  were  competing 
with  other  sources  using  the  same  descriptive  terms 
but  in  a  meaningless  sense.  The  new  law  prohibits 
the  use  of  any  terms  or  words  describing  special 
qualities  of  seed  stock  unless  the  seed  stocks  are 
genuine  and  have  been  certified  or  registered  by  an 
official  organization  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  at 
Albany. 

* 

OME  of  our  friends  collect  used  picture  post¬ 
cards  and  Christmas  or  other  greeting  cards, 
which  they  send  to  hospitals,  schools,  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions.  Some  are  made  up  in  scrapbooks  by 
crippled  children ;  others  are  cleaned  and  recondi¬ 
tioned,  and  then  sold  for  a  trifle,  or  given  away. 
They  have  been  especially  appreciated  by  some 
Negro  schools  in  the  South,  where  they  are  passed 
on  to  people  who  are  poor  and  lonely  to  whom  the 
attractive  cards  bring  a  bit  of  cheer  from  the  out¬ 
side  world.  Recently  our  friends  were  told  by  a 
local  postal  official  that  these  used  cards,  on  which 
first-class  postage  had  already  been  paid,  could  not 


he  sent  at  parcel  post,  rates.  We  sent  to  Washing¬ 
ton  for  a  ruling  on  this  matter,  and  here  is  what 
they  tell  us: 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  September  2,  regarding 
the  rate  of  postage  chargeable  on  bulk  parcels  of  old 
greeting  cards  bearing  messages,  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  person  to  whom  originally  addressed  and 
postal  indorsements,  you  are  advised  that  under  the 
law  embodied  in  Section  380,  Postal  Laws  and  Regula¬ 
tions,  “all  matter  wholly  or  partly  in  writing,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided,”  is  first-class  matter  and  subject 
to  postage  at  the  rate  of  three  cents  an  oupfe  or  frac¬ 
tion  of  an  ounce.  The  exceptions  relate  to  certain 
written  additions  which  may  be  placed  on  or  inclosed 
with  matter  of  the  second,  third  or  fourth  class,  without 
affecting  the  classification.  The  law  makes  all  written 
matter  except  as  stated  first-class  matter,  regardless 
of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  sent  in  the  mails  and, 
therefore,  written  messages  on  cards,  even  though  they 
have  once  passed  through  the  mails,  subject  them  to 
postage  at  the  first-class  rate. 

However,  if  the  writing  on  the  cards  is  completely 
obliterated  in  some  manner  such  as  by  pasting  them  to¬ 
gether  or  by  pasting  plain  paper  over  the  address  side 
so  that  only  the  picture  or  printed  matter  may  appear, 
the  cards  would  then  be  mailable  at  the  third-class 
rate  of  1  y2  cents  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction  of 
two  ounces  when  mailed  in  unsealed  parcels  weighing 
eight  ounces  or  less. 

As  these  cards  are  sent  to  he  made  up  as  the 
recipient  desires  it  is  not  practical  to  obliterate  all 
the  writing  as  suggested.  It  is  too  great  a  tax  on 
charity  to  pay  the  high  letter  rate  on  them  the  sec¬ 
ond  time,  so  this  bit  of  cheer  for  poor  and  forgotten 
people  must  he  given  up.  The  kindly  people  who 
have  been  collecting  these  cards  may  console  them¬ 
selves  by  giving  an  extra  slam  to  all  the  useless 
matter  sent  out  under  frank  by  privileged  people, 
which  adds  so  enormously  to  postal  expenses.  The 
waste  basket  yawns  for  it,  and  its  ashes  may  do 
some  good  used  as  dressing  around  the  roses. 

* 

O  SUGAR-MAPLE  trees  will  he  cut  or  girdled 
in  the  Cut  Foot-Sioux  Ranger  District  of  the 
Chippewa  National  Forest  in  Minnesota.  Elsewhere 
some  thinning  of  maples  may  be  practiced  to  speed 
the  growth  of  timber  trees,  but  not  near  the  Indian 
villages,  which  are  usually  built  close  to  sugar 
bushes.  On  Sugar  Point  there  are  hard  maples  two 
feet  in  diameter  with  hundreds  of  sap  wounds 
swelling  their  trunks.  This  is  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  active  sugar  bush  in  the  Chippewa  National 
Forest,  and  the  dominant  trees  are  150  to  200  years 
old.  The  Indians  have  worked  them  for  sugar  for 
generations  and  have  carefully  protected  them  from 
fire.  The  sugar  is  sometimes  packed  in  small  birch- 
bark  hampers  holding  2  to  10  lbs.  each.  The  In¬ 
dians  prize  both  their  sugar  bush  and  the  sugar 
very  highly.  In  some  cases  they  store  the  sugar 
with  the  forest  ranger,  carrying  it  away  in  small 
quantities  from  time  to  time  to  make  it  last  through 
the  year. 

* 

OG  cholera  is  a  matter  that  must  be  watched 
for  all  of  the  time  in  the  hog-producing  areas. 
In  one  day,  during  August,  at  one  Corn  Belt  mar¬ 
ket,  hog  cholera  was  found  in  24  shipments  of  hogs 
hauled  in  trucks  to  a  local  packing  plant.  As  these 
hogs  were  not  in  transit  more  than  10  hours  and, 
since  the  disease  requires  from  five  to  seven  days 
to  develop,  following  date  of  infection,  it  is  strong 
evidence  that  hog  cholera  affected  the  herds  at  the 
time  of  shipment.  Hauling  diseased  hogs  over  the 
highways  is  a  dangerous  factor  in  the  spread  of 
infection.  In  communities  where  hog  cholera  makes 
its  appearance,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  protecting 
hogs  from  the  disease  by  the  use  of  the  preventive- 
serum  treatment. 

* 

ARMERS’  reports  indicate  that  they  intend  to 
plant  about  39,805,000  acres  of  Winter  wheat 
this  Fall.  This  would  be  only  a  small  decrease  from 
the  area  planted  last  Fall  of  40,172,000,  but  would 
be  materially  below  the  43,520,000  acres  sown  in 
1930  and  the  48,347,000  acres  in  1927.  The  total  re¬ 
duction  of  Fall-sown  acreage  from  the  peak  level  of 
1927  to  that  sown  in  1931  amounted  to  approxi¬ 
mately  17  per  cent  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  In 
some  regions,  especially  the  wheat-growing  regions 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  decreas'e  was  much 
greater,  whereas  in  some  of  the  more  newly  de¬ 
veloped  wheat  regions,  especially  in  the  Southern 
Great  Plains  area  where  acreage  had  shown  a 
marked  upward  trend  prior  to  1929,  the  decreases 
have  been  less  and  there  have  even  been  some  in¬ 
creases.  In  New  York  the  Winter  wheat  area  sown 
in  the  Fall  of  1931  was  38  per  cent  less  than  in 
1927 ;  in  Indiana  it  was  29  per  cent,  less,  and  in 
Illinois  44  per  cent  less.  In  Oklahoma  the  decrease 
was  only  7  per  cent,  in  Kansas  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1  per  cent,  and  in  Texas  an  increase  of  32 
per  cent.  An  area  of  39,805,000  acres  sown  would 
result  in  a  harvest  area  of  approximately  35,000,000 
acres  if  abandonment  were  average  (12  per  cent), 
and  an  average  yield  on  such  an  area  would  produce 
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about  510,000,000  bushels.  At  present-acreage  levels 
the  Spring  wheat  crop  with  average  yields,  would 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  275, 000, (XX)  bushels,  making  a 
total  of  about  785,000,000  bushels.  Domestic  use 
may  be  expected  to  average  a  little  over  650,000,000 
bushels  yearly  during  the  next  few  years.  Hence 
an  average  production  of  785,000,000  bushels  would 
leave  over  100,000,000  bushels  as  the  average  yearly 
surplus  for  export.  In  addition  the  United  States 
this  year  had  a  carry-over  of  363,000,000  bushels 
which  is  about  200,000,000  bushels  in  excess  of  what 
niy  he  considered  as  a  normal  carry-over.  Indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  world  wheat  market  will  still  be 
under  the  influence  of  large  stocks  when  wheat- 
planted  this  Fall  comes  to  market.  The  estimated 
carry-over  as  of  July  1  in  Canada,  the  United  States, 
Argentina  and  Australia,  together  with  quantities 
afloat  and  United  Kingdom  port  stocks,  amounted  to 
669,000,000  bushels  this  year.  This  is  the  largest 
carry-over  thus  far  recorded  in  these  positions.  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  exporting  countries  of  the  Danube  Basin, 
however,  had  smaller  stocks  of  wheat  than  a  year 
earlier,  so  that  the  total  world  carry-over  is  pre¬ 
sumably  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year  but  still 
very  large.  World  production  of  wheat  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  season  seems  likely  to  be  fully  as  large  as  last 
year,  so  that  total  supplies  for  this  season  will  be 
about  the  same  as  for  last. 

* 

In  newspapers  making  a  specialty  of  commercial 
news,  I  notice  nearly  every  day  items  about  factories 
here  and  there  starting  up.  j.  r. 

New  York. 

E  HAVE  seen  these  reports,  particularly 
about  textile  mills,  and  they  are  good  to  read. 
Every  dead  factory  chimney  that  comes  to  life  again 
and  shows  smoke  means  wages  for  those  who  go 
there  to  work,  and  encouragement  for  all  others  who 
see  it  or  hear  of  it.  The  psychological  influence  of 
a  dead  chimney  or  a  live  one  is  powerful.  We  have 
all  felt  it  as,  in  traveling  about,  we  came  in  sight  of 
this  or  that  factory  chimney  and  saw  how  it  was 
acting,  or  not.  Work  in  the  factories  brings  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  life’s  necessities,  comforts,  and 
even  semi-luxuries,  thus  indirectly  affecting  a  mul¬ 
titude  in  other  lines. 

* 

WOOF  business  is  looking  up.  For  the  past 
month  improvement  has  been  steady  and  ap¬ 
parently  is  permanent.  This  is  a  ease  where  the 
farmers  themselves  are  likely  to  benefit  instead  of 
speculators  only.  For  several  months  they  have 
been  afraid  to  lay  in  stocks,  so  it  is  reported  that 
much  more  wool  than  usual  has  been  shipped  on 
consignment,  and  this  will  now  sell  at  the  better 
prices.  Half-blood  combing  at  Boston  has  run  up 
to  22  cents,  and  half-blood  clothing,  18  cents.  Ter¬ 
ritory  wool  on  scoured  basis  brought  50  cents,  an 
advance  of  three  cents  over  recent  figures.  Scoured 
basis  California  northern  sold  at  40  to  43  cents.  At 
the  Brisbane,  Australia,  recent  auctions,  advances 
of  20  to  40  per  cent  over  the  previous  sale  were 
made,  France  and  Germany  being  heavy  buyers. 

* 

The  school  officials  won’t,  tell  you  anything  and  even 
their  board  meetings  are  held  behind  locked  doors,  so 
the  taxpayers  cannot  attend. 

HE  above  is  from  a  reader  in  a  snowy  country 
where  a  consolidated  school  is  in  operation  and 
the  transportation  problem  acute.  Holding  execu¬ 
tive  meetings  about  matters  of  this  sort  of  vital 
concern  to  the  "school  patrons  and  taxpayers  looks 
to  us  high-handed  and  unjustified.  Perhaps  these 
school  authorities  are  able  to  excuse  themselves 
in  some  way,  hut  we  find  nothing  in  the  school  law 
warranting  such  action.  On  the  other  hand,  Sec¬ 
tion  202  of  the  Education  Law  exhorts  all  qualified, 
to  vote,  to  attend  every  district  meeting.  Closed 
meetings  about  such  matters  look  decidedly  sus¬ 
picious. 


Brevities 

lx  tiie  first  seven  months  of  this  year  we  used  3, 
337,962  tons  of  sugar. 

During  a  recent  week  daily  oil  production  in  this 
country  averaged  2,167,700  barrels. 

The  crop  of  green  peas  for  canning  this  year  was 
219,770,000  lbs.,  or  54  per  cent  of  tbe  five-year  aver¬ 
age,  1926-1930. 

The  dry  weather  has  damaged  or  destroyed  many 
lawns.  There  is  still  time  to  repair  or  make  them  over 
this  Fall.  It  is  worth  trying. 

A  strawberry  bod  showing  much  white  grub  work 
is  ruined.  The  best  plan  is  to  plow  or  spade  it  up  and 
let  birds  and  hens  get  at  the  grubs. 

A  celery  show  is  being  held  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
In  that  section  400  growers  have  1,200  acres  in  the 
crop,  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,500,000. 
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Raisin  Growers  Quit 

NFORMATION  comes  from  California  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  raisin-growers  have  refused  to  go  on  any 
longer  with  the  Sapiro  centralized  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  They  have  been  at  it  19  years.  They  have 
had  their  raisins  held  and  hocked  with  the  banks 
two  or  three  years  at  the  time.  They  have  had 
breakdowns  and  reorganizations.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  they  owed  $19,000,000,  with  most  of  two 
years’  crop  in  storage  and  in  hock.  We  heard  an 
inspiring  story  told  of  the  reorganization.  The  debt 
had  been  cleared  up,  but  no  explanation  of  what 
became  of  the  $19,000,000  liability.  Later  an  old 
friend  from  the  Pacific  Coast  gave  the  explanation. 
He  said,  “Oh,  yes,  the  debt  is  cleared  up.  The 
banks  and  everybody  got  theirs,  except  the  farmer.” 
The  stocks  of  raisins  had  been  closed  out  to  pay 
the  debts.  The  pool  has  been  in  operation  only 
two  years.  The  Federal  Farm  Board  made  a  loan 
of  several  millions  on  the  1930  crop.  The  report  is 
that  it  went  to  the  banks.  Its  collateral,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated,  will  cover  about  10  per  cent  of  the  loan. 

Of  course  general  conditions  are  responsible  for 
a  part  of  the  trouble  this  year,  but  if  the  growers 
had  not  completely  lost  confidence  in  the  centralized 
management,  this  is  just  the  time  they  would  invite 
help.  Instead  the  drive  for  pool  acreage,  which  has 
been  on  since  July  1,  failed  completely.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  why  these  fruit¬ 
growers  allowed  themselves  to  be  exploited  so  long 
with  a  form  of  organization  in  which  they  had  no 
control,  while  they  had  in  their  own  State  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  growers  could  do  for  themselves  in 
the  local  affiliated  type  of  co-operation  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Citrus  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 


Water  Increases  Milk  Profits 

THE  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
made  a  report  of  a  study  of  six  milk  distributing 
companies  in  Milwaukee  and  Madison.  Two  of 
these  are  Borden’s,  one  National  Dairy  and  three 
independent  concerns.  The  report  says  that  the 
claim  of  the  distributors  that  they  have  operated  at 
a  loss  is  not  justified.  In  explaining  the  discrep¬ 
ancy  the  report  points  out  that  the  distributors 
computed  their  costs  by  figuring  all  milk  bought  at 
the  fluid  price,  while  much  of  the  supply  was  bought 
at  a  lower  surplus  price.  When  this  obvious  error 
was  corrected,  instead  of  a  loss,  a  gain  of  $110,000 
was  realized  in  one  case  for  four  months  of  1932, 
and  an  alleged  loss  of  $42,711.44  turned  out  to  be  a 
real  profit  of  $66,000.  The  investigators  found  that 
while  milk  prices  to  farmers  were  the  lowest  on 
record  and  profits  in  other  lines  show  decreases  or 
actual  losses,  the  dairy  distributors  maintained 
profits  for  1929,  1930  and  1931,  at  former  levels  and 
increased  income. 

When  mergers  were  made  in  1929  and  1930  it 
was  promised  that  savings  would  work  out  to  the 
benefit  of  producers  and  consumers.  The  investiga¬ 
tors  found  that  the  only  persons  benefited  were  the 
operators  and  stockholders.  On  January  1,  1929, 
Borden’s  acquired  a  company,  and  promptly  added 
an  extra  good  will  item  of  $2,411,578,89  to  its  capi¬ 
tal  account.  This  represented  48  per  cent  of  its 
capital  stock.  In  1930  a  dividend  of  12i/2  per  cent 
was  paid  on  this  watered  stock  and  in  1931,  10  per 
cent.  The  returns  on  actual  investment  were  be¬ 
tween  20  and  25  per  cent. 


Funds  for  Small  Loans 

HERE  is  considerable  inquiry  for  sources  of 
money  supply  for  small  loans  by  farmers  who 
are  not  able  to  secure  small  loans  at  local  banks  at 
this  time.  Some  have  considerable  livestock  and 
other  unincumbered  property  which  cannot  be 
turned  into  cash,  but  current  obligations  such  as  in¬ 
terest  and  taxes,  and  in  some  cases  amortizations 
on  mortgages  to  Federal  Farm  Loan  Banks  and 
other  mortgage  creditors  are  pressing.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  this  demand  for  small  loans  that  prompted 
Commissioner  Baldwin  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  to  join  with 
other  State  interests  in  an  application  to  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  this  eastern  territory  of  a  Regional  Farm 
Credit  Corporation  with  a  minimum  capital  of  $3,- 
000.000.  The  corporation  would  be  authorized  to 
make  loans  for  agricultural  purposes  and  should  aid 
farmers  in  the  matter  of  the  small  loans  referred  to 
above.  The  application  for  this  corporation  has  not 
yet  been  approved,  but  prospects  for  it  are  con¬ 
sidered  favorable. 


General  Farm  Organization 

OME  of  our  farm  friends  in  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  organizations  for  spe¬ 
cial  purposes,  but  feel  that  all  farmers  exist  today 
under  similar  conditions  and  that  to  function  for 
agriculture  an  organization  is  needed  that  does  not 
limit  itself  to  one  class,  but  is  broad  enough  to  take 
in  all  farm  products.  In  harmony  with  this  view  a 
recent  meeting  was  held  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmers’  Protective  Association  was  organized  with 
headquarters  at  Dublin,  Pa.,  Alfred  Miller,  secretary. 

They  report  the  establishment  of  township  locals 
throughout  the  county,  and  frequent  calls  to  help 
organzie  new  locals.  Among  their  policies  are  the 
following : 

1. — We  demand  a  fair  price  for  farm  products  which 
shall  enable  them  to  come  back  to  a  decent  standard  of 
living  and  half  the  retail  price  of  milk  at  the  present 
time. 

2.  — No  gasoline  tax  on  farmers  except  for  road- 
building  and  repair. 

3.  — A  cut  in  interest  rate  to  correspond  to  the  drop 
in  price  of  farm  products. 

4.  — Means  to  help  and  protect  farmers  during  the 
depression  who  because  of  temporary  causes  are  un¬ 
able  to  meet  interest  and  tax  bills. 


Tax  Justice  League  to  Meet 

N  ORDER  that  all  the  farmers  may  act  together 
the  Tax  Justice  League  of  Pennsylvania  has 
caused  a  convention  of  representatives  of  taxpayers’ 
organizations  to  be  called  to  meet  at  State  College, 
Pa.,  September  26,  at  one  o’clock  P.  M. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  each  taxpayers’  organi¬ 
zation  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
will  send  delegates  to  that  convention.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  that  convention  is  to  formulate  a  plan  for 
the  revision  and  reformation  of  our  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  give  the  farmer  exact  justice  in  his 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  government. 

All  taxpayers’  organizations  are  earnestly  re¬ 
quested  to  send  delegates  to  that  convention,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  name  they  bear,  or  the  plans  they  may 
have  prepared  for  changes  in  the  laws  of  taxation. 

H.  S.  LYDICK, 

Corresponding  Secretary,  R.  D.  3,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


August  Milk  Prices 

HE  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  in 
the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for 
August  are  as  follows : 

Sheffield  Farms  . $1.03 

Dairymen's  League . 79 

The  League  deductions  were  8c  for  certificates 
of  indebtedness  and  5j4c  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  making  the  gross  price  9214c. 


Countrywide  Situation 

Crops  in  general  are  about  holding  their  own  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Summer  condition.  Dry  weather  caused 
some  damage  in  the  South,  but  most  of  the  North  and 
West  makes  a  better  showing  in  September  than  in 
August.  There  are  weak  spots  in  Maine,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Ohio,  the  Dakotas  and  Colorado.  Country¬ 
wide  yield  per  acre  will  be  a  little  less  than  the  19- 
year  average. 

Corn  is  fast  coming  out  of  the  frost  danger  period  m 
the  earlier  producing  sections.  The  large  crop  in  pros¬ 
pect  is  providing  a  good  foundation  for  the  livestock, 
dairy  and  poultry  lines  of  production,  although  the  hay 
crop  is  not  quite  up  to  standard,  and  the  reduced  pro¬ 
duction  of  cotton  and  flax  will  tend  to  limit  the  supply 
of  some  high-grade  store  feeds.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  corn,  oats  and  barley  for  feeding,  and  the  usual 
ample  supply  of  wheat  mill  feeds. 

The  lighter  crop  of  field  beans  will  improve  their 
market  position.  Beans  have  already  had  a  good  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  Summer  low  price.  Other  specialties, 
such  as  rice,  flax  and  broomcorn,  are  lighter  crops  this 
year,  and  are  in  line  for  market  improvement.  (  The 
producers  of  beet  and  cane  sugar  have  good  crops.  South¬ 
ern  peanut  growers  have  another  large  crop  this  year, 
and  probably  a  great  deal  of  the  production  in  some 
districts  will  be  used  for  hog  feeding. 

The  South  has  one-fifth  more  sweet  potatoes  this 
year,  but  a  greater  part  of  the  crop  is  for  local  use, 
and  a  surplus  does  not  usually  cause  much  trouble  to 
anybody.  Northern  sweet  potatoes,  which  furnish  most 
of  the  market  shipments,  show  no  more  than  average 
production  in  most  sections.  The  position  of  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  from  a  market  standpoint  is  much  like  that  of 
white  potatoes,  and  both  crops  seem  in  a  position  to 
recover  values  considerably  if  business  grows  better. 

It  was  chiefly  the  blight  damage  in  Maine,  and 
drought  injury  elsewhere  that  brought  the  country¬ 
wide  potato  prospects  down  to  less  than  average  by 
September.  While  the  potato  crop  elsewhere  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  drv  weather,  there  was  too  much  rain  down 
East  for  the  naturally  well  drained  soils  of  Aroostook 
County  and  nearby  potato  districts  of  Canada.  Late 
blight  took  hold  strongly,  cutting  down  the  Maine  es¬ 
timate  by  seven  million  bushels,  and  the  blight  may  be 
heard  from  again  next  month.  In  other  parts  of  New 
England,  potato  prospects  were  good  at  last  reports. 
In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  combined  results  ot 
reduced  acreage  and  drought  have  cut  down  the  pro¬ 
duction  this  year.  Maine,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
are  likely  to  supply  the  markets  about  20  per  cent 
fewer  potatoes  than  last  year,  which  is  a  favorable 
market  development  for  growers  because  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  they  have  in  freight  rates  as  compared  with 
the  West.  Mid-western  markets  will  have  about  an 
average  supply  of  potatoes  from  that  section,  and  some 
increase  in  shipments  from  the  Far  West,  provided 
prices  are  high  enough  to  encourage  liberal  shipments 
from  a  distance.  There  was  some  falling  off  in  condi- 
tion  of  potato  crops  in  the  Central  Northwest  and  in 
Colorado  in  late  Summer. 


A  general  potato  crop  below  average  ought  to  make 
present  prices,  which  are  below  cost  of  production,  im¬ 
possible  for  any  long  period.  If  business  improves,  so 
will  the  potato  market.  Some  recovery  from  such 
levels  as  prevail  now  seems  more  likely  than  lower 
prices  and  some  dealers  are  contracting  now  for  their 
future  needs.  Growers  in  many  sections  are  refusing 
to  sell.  It  may  seem  that  there  are  potaotes  enough 
on  the  market  to  keep  the  price  down,  but  there  was 
a  tendency  to  advance  a  little  near  the  middle  of 
September. 

The  fruit  situation  is  about  where  it  was  last  month. 
The  southern  apple  crop  is  poor  because  of  more 
drought  injury,  but  the  northern  crop  has  improved  a 
little.  Prices  picked  up  slightly  with  the  beginning  of 
cooler  weather.  The  market  crop  of  apples  is  less  than 
it  was  last  year  and  below  average.  Most  of  the 
shrinkage  is  in  the  South  and  Middle  West.  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  are  not  far  from 
average,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  is  about  average  in  pro¬ 
duction  prospects.  Apples  would  sell  at  fair  prices  if 
times  were,  better.  Export  prospects  are  fairly  good, 
and  the  prices  in  British  markets  were  satisfactory  in 
August  and  early  September.  The  pear  prospect  is 
about  like  that  of  apples.  Michigan  is  fortunate  in 
having  a  good  fruit  crop  close  to  the  short  crop  States 
in  the  Corn  Belt.  Michigan  pears  and  apples  have 
been  selling  higher  than  the  same  fruits  in  Western 
New  York.  • 

Production  of  grapes  in  New  York  is  fully  one-third 
less  than  last  season,  and  there  are  considerable  de¬ 
creases  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New  Jersey.  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Missouri  have  fairly  good  crops.  California’s 
crop  is  larger  than  last  year,  but  still  below  average  of 
recent  years. 

Probably  the  growers  of  that  compact  little  specialty 
crop,  the  cranberry,  will  not  be  very  sorry  to  find  the 
production  this  year  is  considerably  below  average,  and 
much  below  last  year  in  the  two  leading  producing 
States,  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey.  The  cranberry 
market  is  under  firm  control  but  even  close  supervision 
of  the  supply  cannot  create  a  demand  when  times  are 
extremely  dull.  g.  b.  f. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

Silos  are  being  filled  with  a  very  satisfactory  crop  of 
sdage,  and  plenty  of  help  available.  Tobacco  has  been 
harvested.  It  is  reported  that  men  worked  for  as  low 
as  $1.25  a  day  on  tobacco  plantations.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  in  abundance;  peaches  for  canning  available 
at.  some  markets  for  45c  a  half  bushel,  with  higher 
prices  for  large  yellow  varieties.  Canning  is  now  in 
full  swing,  housewives  putting  up  more  vegetables  than 
usual.  Sugar  fairly  low,  selling  at  4%  to  5c  lb.,  quart 
jars  for  from.  87c  to  $1  per  dozen.  This  fact,  together 
with  low  prices  of  fruit,  and  vegetables,  encourages 
farmers’  wives  to  fill  their  shelves  with  canned  stuff 

Watermelons  still  in  the  market  at  40  to  60c;  Lima 
beans,  $1  bu. ;  cabbage,  25  to  40c  bu. ;  sweet  corn,  60 
to  1 5c  per  100  ears;  onions,  50  to  60c  bu.;  peppers,  40 
to  50c  bu. ;  tomatoes,  30  to  50c  bu. ;  eggs,  28  to  35e 

d°z-  C.  B.  KNIGHT. 


New  York  State  Cold  Storage  Holdings 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
makes  the  following  report  of  holdings  in  202  ware¬ 
houses.  Sept.  1 ; 

Apples,  2,853  bbls.,  8,479  boxes,  18,896  bu.  bskts  • 
pears,  3.105  bbls.,  29.941  boxes,  129.719  bu.  bskts  ; 
frozen  cherries,  14.352,391  lbs.;  other  frozen  fruits,  5- 
886.040  lbs.;  celery,  8,909  State  crates,  593  other 
crates;  butter,  creamery,  12,569,458  lbs.;  cheese 
American,  11,218,936  lbs. ;  cream,  20.117,050  lbs. ;  eggs. 
709,459  cases ;  frozen  eggs,  5,814.767  lbs. ;  frozen  beef. 
1.114.132  lbs. ;  cured  beef,  69.326  lbs. ;  frozen  pork,  3.- 
640.300  lbs. ;  frozen  lamb  and  mutton,  289,426  lbs. ; 
broilers,  1,874,883  lbs. ;  fryers,  254,658  lbs. ;  roasters, 
1,026,594  lbs.;  fowls,  706.506  lbs.;  turkeys,  1,328,777 
lbs. ;  fish,  frozen,  12.179,106  lbs. 


Drought  and  Heat  in  Virginia 

The  past  week  has  broken  all  previous  records  for 
late  August  and  early  September,  so  far  as  hot  weather 
is  concerned.  At  this  writing,  September  3,  the  mer¬ 
cury  has  registered  over  100  degrees  for  the  past  five 
days._  A  good  many  places  in  the  State  the  high  marks 
of  105  and  107  degrees  were  reached.  Most  corn  crops 
are  damaged.  Peanuts  and  corn  will  not  make  half  a 
crop.  Tobacco  fields  look  as  if  heavy  frosts  have  oe- 
eured.  Most  of  it  will  not  be  cut  at  all.  Pastures  are 
brown.  Most  wells  and  streams  have  gone  dry,  and 
farmers  are  hauling  water  for  miles  for  stock.  No 
water  mills  grinding.  The  James  River  is  as  low  as  it 
was  in  1930,  and  the  drought,  in  severity,  looks  now 
as  if  it  will  surpass  the  one  of  1930  upon  an  average 
for  the  State.  w.  h.  h. 

Prince  George  County,  Ya. 


Ontario  County,  New  York 

We  are  still  suffering  from  the  protracted  drought. 
Farmers  find  it  very  hard  work  to  fit  wheat  ground. 
Some  cannot  plow  and  are  disking  up  stubble  ground. 
Corn  is  ripening  up  or  drying  up  very  fast.  Pasturage 
is  failing,  cutting  short  the  supply  of  milk.  Flies  are 
very  bad  on  stock.  Beans  are  blighting,  and  a  poor 
crop.  Live  lambs  are  a  nickel  a  pound.  Eggs  are 
climbing  up  slowly  to  24c  per  dozen.  e.  t.  b. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  rot  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  iii 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.  1 

Interest  Rates  on  Loans 

My  understanding  is  that  certain  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciations  have  borrowed  money  from  the  United  States 
government  at  2%  per  cent,  and  purchased  Liberty 
Bonds  paying  4  to  4%  per  cent.  That  looks  like  good 
business  for  the  association,  but  just  why  should  the 
United  States  government  borrow  money  at  4  or  4  Vi 
per  cent  and  loan  it  out  at  2%  per  cent?  That  cer¬ 
tainly  means  a  loss  of  1%  per  cent. 

But  there  is  still  another  side  to  it.  Who  is  getting 
the  benefit  of  the  profit,  the  farm  members  of  the  co¬ 
operatives  that  furnished  the  security  to  get  the  loan, 
or  the  board  of  directors  of  the  co-operative  associa¬ 
tion? 

The  organizations  in  some  sections  are  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  members.  In  fact  that  is  what  the 
public  money  is  for,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  of 
them  that  pass  the  loan  on  at  2%  per  cent.  If  these 
credits  are  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  why  not  give  them 
directly  the  2%  per  cent  interest  rate?  a.  s.  b. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Record  of  Performance  in 
Selecting  Breeding  Hogs 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

The  Minnesota  Experiment  Station, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  lias  a  large  number  of 
pigs,  representing  the  leading  breeds,  be¬ 
ing  fed  out  on  the  Record  of  Perform¬ 
ance  Plan  along  the  same  basis  dis¬ 
cussed  last  week  on  the  livestock  page  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  At  present  the  Iowa,  Min¬ 
nesota.  Wisconsin,  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  are  working  on  this  problem,  based 
on  the  fact  that  low  cost  of  production 
and  high  quality  of  product  are  neces¬ 
sary  factors  in  the  profitable  marketing 
of  any  commodity. 

In  discussing  the  Minnesota  work 
with  me  Prof.  E.  F.  Ferrki  mentioned 
the  fact  that  selecting  breeding  hogs  ac¬ 
cording  to  pedigree  and  external  appear¬ 
ance  has  given  us  a  type  well  adapted  to 
our  conditions,  but  has  not  assured  the 
breeder  that  he  has  developed  the  most 
profitable  hog  that  can  be  grown.  Prior 
to  this  work  there  has  been  no  standard 
similar  to  the  production  records  of  dairy 
cattle  which  could  be  used  to  determine 
accurately  low  cost  and  high  market 
value.  Three  years’  results  are  now 
available  and  present  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  pork  producers,  who  have 
found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  decide 
what  kind  of  hogs  make  gains  at  the 
cheapest  cost  and  sell  for  the  highest 
price  when  marketed. 

Hog  raising  on  an  extensive  scale  has 
been  followed  in  the  United  States  for 
over  a  century.  During  this  time  most 
of  our  present  breeds  of  so-called  lard 
type  hogs  have  been  developed  as  they 
most  nearly  met  the  needs  of  existing 
conditions.  Market  demands  have  to 
some  extent  influenced  type  but  not  en¬ 
tirely.  Small,  early  maturing  hogs  were 
popular  about  25  years  ago  before  the 
public  demanded  leaner,  lighter  weight 
cuts.  The  present  tendency  has  been 
somewhat  to  over-emphasize  size  in 
breeding  stock  in  spite  of  the  present 
market  preference  for  a  finished  barrow 
that  weighs  from  200  to  225  lbs.  live 
weight.  The  Record  of  Performance 
Plan  specifies  that  at  weaning  time  two 
barrows  and  two  sows  be  selected  from 
one  litter.  These  pigs  are  fed  upon  a 
standard  ration  until  the  time  when  each 
pig  weighs  225  lbs.  Three  of  them  are 
then  slaughtered  and  a  careful  study 
made  of  the  carcasses  to  determine  how 
closely  they  comply  with  market  demands. 
Records  of  cost  and  rate  of  gain  are 
kept  by  the  Station.  In  addition  '  the 
breeder  owning  the  litter  reports  the 
weight  of  each  of  the  remaining  pigs  at 
50  days  of  age,  to  obtain  a  measure  of 
uniformity  of  litter. 

In  the  first  year’s  work  there  rvas  a 
difference  of  over  one-third  pound  in  the 
average  daily  gain  per  pig  among  nine 
lots,  and  a  spread  of  72  lbs.  in  the  feed 
totals  to  make  100  lbs.  gain.  The  dress¬ 
ing  percentages  varied  nearly  four  and 
one-half,  and  86  cents  difference  in  the 
average  lot  values  of  the  carcasses.  On 
the  lots  just  completed  the  highest  aver¬ 
age  daily  gain  per  pig  was  1.61  lbs.  and 
the  lowest  1.20  lbs.  At  these  rates,  if  50- 
lb.  shotes  are  fed  to  weights  of  225  lbs., 
the  pigs  which  gained  at  the  rate  of  1.61 
lbs.  will  reach  market  weight  in  109  days 
while  it  will  take  the  slower  gaining  pigs 
146  days  to  make  the  same  weight.  This 
difference  of  37  days  will  usually  make 
a  difference  of  50  cents  per  cwt.  or  more 
in  favor  of  the  faster  gaining  pigs  on  a 
Fall  pig  market. 

It  required  98  lbs.  less  feed  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  total  gain  of  an  average 
pig  from  the  most  efficient  than  in  one 
from  the  poorest  feeding  groups.  Re¬ 
member  these  represent  the  performance 
of  pigs  from  high-class  purebred  herds 
only.  If  a  fair  sample  of  all  pigs  in  any 
given  community  could  be  used  the  differ¬ 
ences  would  be  much  greater.  The  car¬ 
cass  values  of  the  pigs  slaughtered  at  a 


uniform  weight  of  225 
differences.  By  these 
plete  comparative  data 
able  to  make  selections 
ing  stock  which  in  turn 


lbs.  showed  wide 
reports  of  com- 
the  breeders  are 
for  future  breed- 
can  be  tested  on 


the  record  of  performance  basis.  This 
work  as  it  continues  will  unquestionably 
play  an  important  and  valuable  contri¬ 
buting  role  in  improving  our  future 
breeding  stock. 


Wheat  and 


Rye  for 
Lambs 


Fattening 


In  talking  over  the  sheep  work  with 
Prof.  P.  A.  Anderson  one  of  the  many  in¬ 
teresting  points  he  mentioned  was  that 
there  are  now  over  one  million  lambs  fed 
annually  in  Minnesota.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  100  per  cent  since  1926. 
Last  Winter  in  the  Red  River  Valley 
over  300,000  lambs  were  fed,  a  good  many 
of  them  on  contract.  This  contract  feed¬ 
ing  will  soon  be  starting  again.  There 
has  been  quite  a  bit  of  dissatisfaction 
in  many  cases  with  this  system.  A  feeder 
without  experience  should  not  embark  on 
this  enterprise.  One  source  of  complaint 
has  been  that  contract  lambs  lacked  uni¬ 
formity  and  should  be  graded.  In  several 
instances  feeders  did  not  have  legume 
roughage,  home  grown,  which  was  a  great 
handicap  in  profitably  finishing  the  lambs. 

Rye  as  a  livestock  feed  has  never  been 
held  in  high  esteem  principally  due  to 
its  lack  of  palatability.  Minnesota  and 


North  Dakota  are  the  two  leading  States 
in  rye  production,  more  being  produced 
at  present  than  is  needed  for  human 
consumption.  Experimental  work  with 
this  grain  has  been  very  limited  particu¬ 
larly  with  respect  to  sheep  and  lambs.  To 
obtain  information  along  this  line  the 
Minnesota  Station  has  just  completed 
extensive  tests  comparing  whole  and 
ground  rye  with  wheat  and  barley,  using 
Alfalfa  hay  for  roughage  and '  linseed 
meal  as  a  supplement.  The  lambs  used 
were  purchased  at  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
They  were  white-faced  western  lambs  out 
of  Rambouillet  ewes  and  sired  by  a  cross¬ 


such  soils  will  not  supply  proper  amounts. 
Prof.  C.  II.  Eckles,  head  of  the  dairy  di¬ 
vision,  at  the  Minnesota  Station, *  has 
found  that  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of 
a  cow  that  is  receiving  less  than  her  body 
requirements  of  phosphorus  is  to  mani¬ 
fest  a  desire  to  chew  bones.  At  a  latter 
stage  such  animals  gnaw  wood,  almost 
eating  up  their  mangers  and  feed  boxes. 


bred  Lincoln-Rambouillet 


ram.  Their 


average  initial  weight  was  about  65  lbs. 
per  head. 

Notwithstanding  its  poor  showing  as 
a  feed  for  other  classes  of  livestock, 
whole  rye  in  this  experiment  proved  an 
excellent  feed  for  fattening  lambs.  It 
proved  to  have  about  equal  feeding  value 
with  barley  or  wheat.  Grinding  the  rye 
proved  unnecessary  and  undesirable,  as  it 
increased  the  feed  requirement  per  cwt. 
gain,  lowered  the  rate  of  gain,  and  in¬ 
creased  the  cost  of  gain.  Mixing  barley, 
oats  or  wheat  with  rye.  when  fed  with 
Alfalfa  and  linseed  meal,  or  mixing  the 
grains,  barley,  oafs  and  rye,  in  equal 
parts,  gave  the  same  results  as  rye  alone. 
Rye  was  fed  the  same  as  other  grains,  no 
bad  results  were  experienced  from  it. 
The  sheep  feeding  trials  are  conducted  at 
Morris,  Minn. 

The  wheat  feeding  trials  showed  that 
whole  wheat  or  mixtures  of  wheat  and 
oats  or  barley  may  be  used  in  fattening 
lambs  with  very  satisfactory  results,  rate 
of  gain,  feed  requirement  and  finish  was 
practically  the  same  as  with  whole  bar¬ 
ley.  The  palatability  of  wheat  alone  was 
not  quite  as  good  as  barley.  The  lambs 
ate  it  better  when  it  was  mixed  with 
other  grain.  Pound  for  pound  wheat 
proved  about  the  same  as  barley  and  to 
be  equally  economical  would  have  to  be 
priced  accordingly. 

Light  feeder  lambs.  10  or  15  lbs.  under¬ 
weight,  if  thrifty  and  healthy,  made  just 
as  satisfactory  gains  and  as  economical 
as  heavier  lambs.  Frequently  these 
light  weight  lambs  can  be  purchased  at 
a  discount. 

Do  Cattee  Need  Minerals? 

Certain  soils  are  deficient  in  phos¬ 
phorus  so  that  even  legume  hay  from 


I  nder  the  Record  of  Performance  Plan 
this  Yorkshire  carcass  proved  exception¬ 
ally  (jood.  Owned  by  Georye  A.  Jlormel 
A  Co.,  Austin,  Minn.  It  shows  an  ideal 
“ Wiltshire  Side,”  with  its  short  plump 
ham  and  long,  deep  middle. 


Sheep  and  hoy  buildings,  and  some  of  the  good  breeding  aces  on  pasture  at 
University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


This  wonderful  group  of  Poland  Chinas  oicncd  by  J.  A.  Smisek,  Lonsdale,  Minn., 
were  kept  under  the  Record  of  Performance  Plan  at  University  of  Minnesota.  Their 
average  daily  gain  per  head  teas  1.4  lbs.  for  114  days,  with  a  total  feed  requirement 
of  only  350.15  lbs.  grain  per  100  lbs.  gain. 


Recent  tests  at  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  show  that  two-year-old  and 
yearling  steers  required  about  the  same  amount  of  feed  to  produce  100 -lb.  gain. 
These  Shorthorn  steers  were  fed  shelled  corn,  Alfalfa  hay  and  linseed  oilmeal ;  they 

made  an  average  daily  gain  of  2.54  lbs. 


,  ~  nui7[jncu  mt;  ani¬ 

mal  finally  becomes  stiff  and  unthrifty. 
Depraved  appetite  is  the  least  serious 
consideration  as  such  animals  are  very 
much  below  normal  in  production.  The 
trouble  is  most  common  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring  months.  Animals  that 
show  these  symptoms  need  special  feed, 
]n  fact  all  in  the  herd  are  probably  below 
normal  even  though  they  are  not  mani¬ 
festing  all  the  symptoms. 

Such  feeds  as  cottonseed  meal,  wheat 
bran  or  linseed  meal,  which  are  relative¬ 
ly  high  in  phosphorus,  are  recommended. 
Bonemeal  should  also  be  fed.  The  best 
method  is  to  place  it  in  a  box  where  the 
cattle  can  get  to  it  at  all  times.  These 
ureas  which  produce  dietary  deficiencies 
do  not  seem  peculiar  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  although  they  are  more 
prevalent  in  some  sections  than  others. 

Stripping  and  Drying-off  Cows 

Ever  so  often  one  hears  the  remark 
that  a  certain  cow  is  difficult  and  often 
impossible  to  dry  off.  Dr.  W.  E.  Peter¬ 
son,  of  the  Minnesota  Dairy  Department 
has  made  a  long  and  intensive  study  of 
the  physiologic  functions  of  the  cow’s  ud¬ 
der,  as  a  result  of  many  tests  lie  defini¬ 
tely  recommends  that  all  cows  and  parti¬ 
cularly  high  producers  be  dried  off  at 
least  six  to  eight  weeks  before  again 
freshening.  He  has  found  the  best  way 
to  dry  off  a  cow  is  just  to  quit  milking 
and  reduce  her  ieed.  do  not  taper  her  off 
just  make  an  abrupt  stop.  This  has  not 
injured  any  of  the  udders  of  high-produc¬ 
ing  cows  at  the  Minnesota  Station,  and 
causes  no  distress  to  the  cows.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Peters  this  is  nature’s  method 
and  has  never  been  improved  on  The 
nnlk  is  resorbed  in  a  relatively  few  hours, 
the  blood  bathes  the  milk  glands  and 
tissues  restoring  them  to  normal.  They 
have  even  abruptly  stopped  milking  a 
cow  giving  as  much  as  40  lbs.  of  milk 
daily  with  only  beneficial  results.  Un¬ 
der  this  system  the  number  of  cases  of 
mammitis  and  garget  have  been  material¬ 
ly  reduced  in  the  herd.  This  may  not 
mean  that  abrupt  cessation  of  milking 
will  prevent  udder  trouble,  but  it  does 
mean  that  this  system  of  drying  off  cows 
will  not  cause  udder  trouble. 

Based  to  some  extent  on  this  same  hy¬ 
pothesis  Dr.  Peterson’s  extensive  tests 
do  not  favor  stripping  after  using  the 
milking  machine.  Where  stripping  was 
not  practiced  the  bacterial  count  was 
materially  reduced,  one  man  could  han¬ 
dle  tour  units  as  easily  as  two  where 
stripping  was  practiced.  When  the  cows 
were  not  stripped  it  had  no  bad  effect  on 
their  udders  and  did  not  decrease  milk 
production. 

Influence  of  Ration,  Age  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Grade  With  Steers 

On  June  17,  1932,  Prof.  W.  H.  Peters 
head  of  the  animal  husbandry  depart¬ 
ment  St.  Paul,  and  Prof.  Winters,  com¬ 
pleted  their  second  trial  in  fattening  cat¬ 
tle  of  different  market  grades.  This  ques¬ 
tion  of  grade  is  attracting  considerable 
attention  and  several  of  the  stations  are 
in\  estimating  it.  Four  grades  were  used 
am th  this  year’s  work,  viz.,  Choice,  good, 
medium  and  common.  The  medium  and 
common  steers  did  not  sell  as  well  when 
fattened  as  the  better  grades.  They  were 
fed  tor  224  days.  However,  their  margin 
over  feed  cost  was  more  favorable  than 
the  choice  and  good  steers  as  they  out- 
gamed  them  and  required  less  feed  to 
produce  100  lbs.  gain.  This  agrees  with 
results  at  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  stations 
on  feeding  steers  of  different  grades  re- 
ported  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Livestock  Page 
July  16  and  August  4,  1932. 

These  i-esults,  all  favorable  to  the 
steers  of  lower  grade,  do  not  mean  that 
a  feeder  can  go  out  and  indiscriminately 
purchase  inferior  cattle  and  feed  them 
out  at  a  profit  but,  as  Prof  Peters  states, 
on  the  basis  of  their  results  it  may  be 
concluded  that  due  to  their  retarded 
growth,  extremely  thin  condition,  and 
low  cost  price,  the  lower  grades  of  steers 
may  sometimes  be  purchased  to  advant¬ 
age  for  fattening  purposes.  Further,  if 
low-grade  feeder  steers  are  purchased 
even  greater  care  is  essential  in  their  se¬ 
lection  and  purchase  than  is  required  in 
the  purchase  of  higher  grade  feeders.  To 
fatten  successfully  steers  of  the  lower 
grades  must  be  just  as  well  and  carefully 
fed  as  steers  of  the  higher  grades. 

Recent  wheat  tests  with  fattening  steer 
calves  show  that  ground  wheat,  with  lin¬ 
seed  meal  and  Sweet  clover  hay  proved 
entirely  satisfactory.  It  proved  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  ground  barley,  or  than  a 
combination  of  ground  wheat  and  ground 
barley  or  ground  wheat  and  ground  oats. 
The  feeding  of  grain  by  the  free-choice 
self-feeder  method  to  the  young  beef 
calves  produced  in  the  purebred  breeding 
herd  has  been  practiced  at  Minnesota 
continuously  for  six  years.  This  method 
of  feeding  the  young  beef  calves  has  prov¬ 
en  successful  from  every  standpoint  and 
is  recommended  especially  to  breeders  of 
purebred  beef  cattle  for  developing  both 
heifer  and  bull  calves  and  is  also  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  breeder  of  high-grade  beef 
cattle  in  baby-beef  production. 

With  different  age  cattle  results  show 
that  two-year-old  and  yearling  steers  re¬ 
quired  about  the  same  amount  of  feed  to 
produce  100  lbs.  gain,  while  calves  made 
a  similar  gain  on  approximately  30  per¬ 
cent  less  feed.  It  required  125  days  to 
fatten  the  two-year-olds,  170  days  to  fat¬ 
ten  the  yearlings,  while  the  eaives  were 
fat  at  the  end  of  189  days  on  feed.  Stand¬ 
ard  grains,  a  protein  supplement  and 
Alfalfa  hay  were  used  to  fatten  the  cattle. 
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4-H  Livestock  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  Fair 

Glendon  Boll,  17-year-old  4-H  pig  club 
mrmber  from  Salem,  who  brought  13 
purebred  Berkshires  got  $285  in  cash 
awards,  and  a  record  for  show  winnings 
unequaled  by  veteran  breeders  in  this 
year's  open  class  swine  show. 

Three  and  a  half  years  ago  Bell  start¬ 
ed  in  4-II  pig  club  work  with  a  purebred 
sow  and  litter  he  bought  from  one  of 
New  Jersey's  leading  swine  breeders. 
This  week,  exhibiting:  .the  best  animals  of 
the  herd  of  25  pigs  he  has  built,  up  since 
that  time,  Bell  won  more  awards  and 
prize  money  than  any  other  exhibitor,  in¬ 
cluding  the  breeder  from  whom  he  bought 
his  foundation  stock.  His  winnings  in 
the  open  class  show,  which  brought  him 
in  competition  with  veteran  breeders, 
were  $221.  His  winnings  in  the  4-H 
club  show  were  $64. 

Thirteen  other  4-H  pig  club  members 
who  entered  their  stock  in  the  open  class 
won  cash  awards  ranging  from  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  to  $110,  the  latter  total  being  won 
by  Howard  Cluckner,  of  Lawrenceville. 
Norman  Fogg,  of  Hancock’s  Bridge  won 
$61  in  prize  money. 

Eleven  4-H  dairy  club  members  in 
competition  of  the  open  class  show  ring, 
won  on  16  of  the  22  animals  they  showed. 
“Savoia  Jim,”  owned  by  Thomas  Clen- 
denning,  of  liichwood,  ranked  first  in  the 
Jersey  show  for  bulls  one  year  old  and 
under  two  years,  and  was  also  the  junior 
champion  Jersey  male  of  the  show.  An¬ 
other  Jersey  entered  by  Clendenning 
ranked  second  in  the  class  for  senior 
yearling  heifers. 

Other  winnings  in  the  open  classes  of 
the  Jersey  show  were  made  by  Edgar 
Savidge,  Jr.,  of  Pennington,  and  Boland 
Simmons,  of  Hamburg.  Savidge  won 
first  prize  in  the  class  of  bulls  three  years 
old  and  over,  first  prize  for  the  best 
junior  yearling  heifer,  and  fourth  prize 
in  the  class  for  heifers  under  one  year 
old.  Simmons  won  third  prizes  in  the 
classes  for  cows  five  years  old  and  over, 
bulls  one  year  old  and  under  two  years, 
and  heifers  under  one  year  old. 

In  the  Holstein  show,  Bobert  Field,  of 
Hightstown,  won  third  prize  in  the  class 
for  bulls  one  year  old  and  under  two 
years,  and  Bobert  Birdsall,  of  Farming- 
dale,  won  third  prize  in  the  class  for 
three-year-old  cows. 

Joseph  Atkinson,  of  Bridgeton,  showed 
the  animal  which  won  first  place  in  the 
Guernsey  show  for  the  best  bull  two 
years  old  and  under  three  years.  Stokes 
Homan,  of  Mullica  Hill,  won  second 
prize  in  the  class  for  bulls  four  months 
old,  and  under  one  year.  The  animal 
owned  by  Clayton  Kinney,  of  Milford, 
ranked  fifth  in  this  class.  Alfred  Cole¬ 
man,  of  Bingoes,  won  second  place  in 
the  class  for  heifers  four  months  old  and 
under  one  year.  Another  of  Clayton 
Kinney’s  animals  was  ranked  as  the  third 
best  senior  yearling  heifer.  The  third 
best  junior  yearling  heifer  wTas  entered 
by  Miss  Verna  Birdsall,  of  Farmingdale. 
The  third  prize  award  in  the  class  for 
bulls  one  year  old  and  under  two  years 
went  to  Willard  Eachus,  of  Sewell. 

White  Snakeroot  Poisonous 
to  Cattle 

The  white  snakeroot,  Eupatorlum  ur- 
ticaefolium  (nettle-leaved  thoroughwort) 
is  said  to  be  exceedingly  poisonous  to  cat¬ 
tle;  not  only  will  the  cattle  die  after  re¬ 
peatedly  eating  of  this  plant,  but  through 
the  milk  and  butter  disease  and  death  is 
communicated  to  humans  as  well.  An 
article  in  Nature  Magazine  several  years 
ago  told  of  a  pioneer  town  in  the  Middle 
West  entirely  wiped  out  on  account  of 
the  stock  partaking  freely  of  white  snake- 
wort  which  grew  there  in  abundance ; 
cattle,  men,  women  and  children  fell  a 
prey  to  the  same  obscure  disease,  and  not 
knowing  the  source,  it  was  impossible  to 
cope  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  plague. 

This  plant  is  dangerous  and  should  be 
known  by  the  farmer  and  uprooted  if 
found  growing  in  pasture  lots.  The 
white  snakeroot  is  a  close  relative  of  the 
Joe  Pye  weed,  Eupatorium  purpureum, 
which  is  named  for  an  Indian  doctor, 
Joe  Pye,  who  used  it  as  a  medicine,  and 
of  the  useful  boneset,  or  thoroughwort, 
beloved  of  our  grandmothers,  who  used 
the  dried  leaves  and  blossoms  in  a  bitter 
decoction  efficacious  as  a  remedy  for 
colds. 

White  snakewort  resembles  boneset, 
but  the  plant  is  much  handsomer  and 
more  graceful  in  manner  of  growth ;  the 
stems  are  erect,  smooth  usually  much 
branched,  from  one  to  four  feet  high. 
The  leaves  resemble  those  of  nettle,  but 
are  not  irritating  to  the  touch ;  they  are 
placed  opposite  on  the  plant  stems ; 
from  three  to  six  inches  long,  one  to 
three  inches  broad,  on  long  slender  pe¬ 
tioles;  they  are  deep  green,  thin  in 
texture,  broadly  ovate,  pointed  at  the 
apex,  and  are  coarsely  and  sharply 
toothed.  The  flowers  are  a  clear  bright 
white,  disposed  in  a  large  flat-topped 
cluster  as  in  boneset;  they  are  downy, 
like  the  garden  Ageratum,  indeed,  one  of 
the  names  given  to  this  plant  is  Eupa¬ 
torium  ageratoides  (like  Ageratum). 

It  has  a  wide  range,  .being  found  from 
New  Brunswick  to  Florida,  west  to  On¬ 
tario,  Nebraska,  Louisiana.  It  is  common 


throughout  most  sections  of  New  York 
State,  and  is  found  growing  generally  in 
large  patches  in  rich  woods  and  wood¬ 
land  borders,  moist  meadows,  openings 
and  on  wooded  banks,  blossoming  from 
July  to  November. 

The  white  snakeroot  is  known  by  vari¬ 
ous  names  in  different  parts  of  its 
range:  “Indian  sanicle,”  “white  sanicle,” 
“ricliweed,”  “Stevia”  (Wisconsin), 
“Deerwort  boneset,”  “snow  thorough¬ 
wort;”  under  the  last  name  it  is  listed 
in  some  nursery  catalogs,  for  it  is  used 
in  this  country  and  in  England  as  a  gar¬ 
den  plant  valued  for  its  pure  white 
flowers,  which  are  effective  when  massed 
in  the  garden,  and  excellent  for  cutting. 
Although  a  pretty  and  innocent  plant 
for  the  home  grounds  it  is  dangerous  if 
allowed  to  grow  where  cattle  feed. 

New  York.  MRS.  frank  w.  pugs  ley. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter.  —  Solid-packed  creamery,  in  tubs, 
fancy,  higher  scoring  than  extra,  23  to  26c;  92 

score,  22c;  91  score,  21c;  90  score,  20c;  89 

score,  19c;  88  score,  18%c;  87  score,  18c;  80 

score,  17%c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  extra  firsts.  24c;  fresh  firsts, 
new  cases,  21c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand 
cases,  20c;  average  current  receipts  in  sec¬ 

ond-hand  cases,  1914c;  fresh  seconds,  18  to  19c; 
carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs,  30  to 
32c;  refrigerator  extra  firsts,  1914  to  20c;  firsts, 
18  to  19c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy,  Plymouth  Rocks. 
18  to  19e;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  15  to  17c;  White 
Leghorns,  fancy,  11  to  13c:  ordinary,  8  to  10c: 
broilers,  fancy,  Plymouth  Rocks,  full-feathered, 

3 14  lbs.  and  over.  18  to  19c;  smaller  sizes,  14 
to  17c;  barebacks  and  poor  quality,  lower;  broil¬ 
ers,  fancy  Reds,  large-sized,  full-featliered,  15 
to  16c;  small-sized,  12  to  14c;  broilers.  White 
Leghorns,  14  to  15c;  small  sizes  preferred:  old 
roosters.  10  to  11c;  ducks,  large.  White  Pekins, 
young.  11  to  12c;  ducks,  mixed  colors,  old,  8  to 
10c;  pigeons,  per  pair,  young,  15  to  20c;  old, 
25c;  rabbits,  per  pound,  6c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  — -  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in 
boxes,  weighing  6  lbs.  or  over,  20c;  5  to  5% 
lbs.,  21c;  4%  lbs.,  20c;  4  to  414  lbs..  19c;  3% 
to  3%  lbs.,  17  to  18c;  3  lbs.,  16c;  under  3  lbs:, 
14  to  15c;  broiling  chickens,  fresh-killed,  near¬ 
by,  20  to  22c;  Western,  20  to  21c;  Western, 
roasting  chickens,  23  to  25c;  old  roosters,  dry- 
picked,  Western,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over,  13c; 
under  5  lbs.,  10  to  12c;  ducks,  L.  I.,  15c. 

Apples,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskts..  Duchess,  U.  S.  No. 

I,  214-in.  up,  60c.  l’a..  Alexanders,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
3-in.  up,  $1;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.,  75c;  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2y2-in.  to  2%-in.,  60c;  U.  S.  No.  1,  214- 
in.  to  214-in.,  50c:  Wealthys,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3- 
in.  up,  .$1.10;  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  to  3-in.,  $1; 
IT.  S.  No.  1,  2%-iu,  to  2%-in.,  90c:  Maiden 
Blush,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  to  3-in„  $1;  U.  S. 
No.  1,  214-in.  to  2%-in..  75c;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%- 
in.  to  214-in.,  50c.  Street  sales.  Pa.  and  N. 

J. ,  %-bu.  bskt.,  various  varieties,  medium  to 

large,  mostly  40  to  50c;  few  large,  higher:  poor 
and  small,  all  varieties,  15  to  35c.  I’a.,  N. 

J.  and  Del.,  bus.,  Wealthys,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in. 
up,  $1  to  $1.25;  214-in.  up,  75c  to  $1;  2%-in. 
up,  50  to  80c;  Belleflowers,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
up,  85c;  Summer  Rambo,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
up.  90c  to  $1:  few,  $1.15;  2%-in.  up.  75  to  90c; 
Wolf  River,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  up,  85c;  North; 
western  Greenings,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  75 
to  80c;  King  Davids,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up, 
05c;  2%-in.  up.  50c;  Smokehouse,  TJ.  S.  No.  1, 
3-in.  up,  $1;  2%-in.  up,  75  to  90c:  Starks,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  70  to  75c;  unclassified,  2%- 
in.  up,  40c;  Jonathans,  unclassified,  2%-in.  up, 
65  to  75c;  Grimes  Golden,  unclassified,  2%-in. 
up,  65  to  75c;  Delicious,  unclassified,  2%-in. 
up,  GO  to  75c;  Staymans,  unclassified,  2%-in.  up, 
65  to  75c. 

Beans,  Snap. — l’a.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskt., 
green,  65  to  90c;  few,  $1;  poorer,  50c:  wax,  75c 
to  $1;  few  exceptional  lots,  high  as  $1.25;  poor¬ 
er  low  as  40c;  bus.,  green,  fine  quality,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  wax,  ordinary  quality,  75  to  85c;  few, 
$1;  Va.,  bu.  hprs.,  green,  $1  to  $1.25;  Del., 
bus.,  wax,  $1  to  $1.25.  Lima  beaus,  N.  J..  %- 
bu.  bskts.,  50  to  75c;  few  exceptional  lots  high¬ 
er:  poorer,  low  as  40c;  bu.  hprs.,  N.  J.,  90c 
to  $1.25;  few,  $1.40;  poor,  low  as  75c;  Va.,  bu. 
hprs.,  90c  to  $1.25;  poor,  low  as  50c. 

Beets. — I’a.  and  N.  J.,  belt,  1  to  l%c. 

Cantaloupes.- — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  various 

varieties.  40  to  75c;  poorer,  low  as  10c;  l’a., 
Pearl  Pinks,  $1.25. 

Carrots. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  bch.,  1  to  l%c;  poor¬ 
er,  %c;  cut.,  %-bu.  bskt.,  25  to  35c;  bus.,  cut, 
U.  Si  No.  1.  50  to  60c:  N.  Y.,  bus.,  cut  and 
washed,  U.  S.  No.  1.  65c. 

Cabbage.- — N.  Y..  90-lb.  sack,  Copenhagen,  65 
to  75c;  best,  mostly  75c;  80-lb.  sack.  Copen¬ 
hagen,  60  to  65c;  bulk,  ton,  Copenhagen,  gen¬ 
erally  medium  to  large  size,  $10  to  $12.  Street 
sales,  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  15  to  35c; 
few  fine  quality,  Danish,  40  to  50c;  Savoy,  15 
to  25c;  bbls.,  75c  to  $1.25. 

Corn. — l’a.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  15  to 
S5c;  sacks,  per  100  ears,  65c  to  $1;  poorer,  25 
to  50c. 

Eggplant. — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskt.,  15  to  25c;  few 
fine  quality  higher;  bus.,  25  to  3'Oc. 

Esearole. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  bus.,  20c. 

Grapes. — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  various  varie¬ 
ties.  40  to  50c;  few  fine  quality,  60c;  poor,  low 
as  25c;  12-qt.  bskts.,  Concords,  20  to  28c:  l’a., 
2-qt.  bskts..  Niagaras.  10c;  Del.,  12-qt.  bskts.. 
Concords,  25  to  30c;  2-qt.  bskts.,  Concords  and 
Niagaras,  10  to  12c. 

Lettuce.  —  N.  Y.,  crates,  2  doz.  heads,  Big 
Boston,  fair  to  good  quality,  75  to  90c.  Street 
sales,  N.  Y.,  crates,  2  doz.  heads,  Big  Boston, 
$1  to  $1.25;  poor  low  as  75c. 

Mushrooms. — I’a.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  white,  $1  to 
$1.50;  few,  $1.75;  poorer  low  as  75c. 

Teaches. — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  Elbertas,  40 

to  00c;  few  large  higher;  poorer,  15  to  35c; 
Robertas,  50  to  75c;  poorer  low  as  25c;  Hales, 
50  to  75c;  few  fine  quality,  $1  to  $1.40;  Fox 
seedlings,  30  to  55c;  poorer,  15  to  25c;  Pa.,  %- 
bu.  bskts.,  Elbertas,  35  to  50c;  few  large.  (iO 
to  75c;  poorer  and  small  low  as  15c;  Georgia 
Belles,  40  to  50c;  few,  05c;  poorer  low  as  20c; 
Hales,  60  to  75c;  few,  90c  to  $1;  poor  low  as 
30c:  crates,  6s.  Elbertas,  U.  S.  No.  Is,  large, 
$1.50;  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  bus.,  Elbertas,  U.  S.  No. 
1.  medium  to  large,  75c  to  $1:  very  few  higher; 
poor  and  small,  40  to  65c;  Burkes  medium,  or¬ 
dinary  quality,  50  to  60c;  Robertas,  medium  to 
large.  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1  to  $1.25;  poorer,  75c. 

Peppers.  —  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  Bullnose, 

green  and  red.  15  to  25c;  few  large  higher; 
cherry,  35  to  40c:  long  hot,  15  to  25c;  cheese, 
25c;  bus.,  Bullnose,  green  and  red,  25  to  40c; 
cherry,  50  to  60c. 

Radishes. — N.  .1.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  40  to  65c; 

poorer  low  as  25c. 

Spinach. — l’a.  and  N.  .T.,  bus.,  Savoy,  65  to 
85c:  few,  90c;  N.  Y.,  bus..  Savoy,  65c. 

Tomatoes. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  10 
to  25c;  few  I’a.  higher. 

Potatoes. — N.  .1.,  100-lb.  sacks,  Cobblers.  U. 
S.  No.  1.  90c;  Idaho,  100-lb.  sacks,  Russet  Bur¬ 
banks,  U.  S.  No  1.  bakers,  $2;  10-lb.  sacks, 
Russet  Burbanks,  U.  S.  No.  1.  bakers,  25c. 
Street  sales,  I’a.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  vari¬ 
ous  varieties,  U.  S.  No.  1,  30  to  40c;  mostly 
35c:  U.  S.  No.  2,  15  to  20c;  N.  ,1.,  100-lb.  sacks, 
Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1,  85  to  95c;  U.  S.  No.  2, 
40  to  50c;  Green  Mts.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  90c  to  $1; 
150-lb.  sacks,  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  2,  65  to 
75c;  l’a..  10<)-lb.  sacks,  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
85  to  95c;  few  higher:  poorly  graded,  75c; 
Green  Mountains,  U.  S.  No.  1,  90  to  95c, 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail'  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

HIGHEST  for  n  A  p  C 

prices  OLD 

We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  Inc.,  464  Howard  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  T. 

SWINE 

Reliable  Pigs  Z,2ph£ 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

7-8  wk«.  old.  $2.00,  9-10  wks.  old,  $2.25,  10-12  wks.  old, 
$2.75.  Chester  White  Barrows,  7-8  wks.  old,  $3.00. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 

1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St„  Woburn.  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 

SPRING  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 

The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  large, 
grown hy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free. 

Chester  and  Y  orkshire  Cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

7-8  wks.  old,  $2.00  ea.  8-10  wks.  old,  $2.25  ea. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order;  and  in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days 
with  the  pigs  return  them  at  my  expense. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S.— Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  S4.00  ea. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tei.  1085 

Choice,  hardy  Young  Porkers  all  ready  for  the  feed 
trough— 

6-8  wks.  old,  $2.00  ea.  9-10  wks.  old,  $2.25  ea. 
Berkshire  &0. 1.  C _ Chester  &  YorkshireCrossed 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  crating  charge. 
Vt.,  Conn.,  Penna.  pigs  20c  extra  to  cover  vaccination. 
Single  treatment.  Our  guarantee— A  square  deal  at 
all  times. 

CHESTER  WHITE,  DUROC 
and  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Crated  free. 

6  to  8  weeks  old.  $2.25  each  Sent  C.O.D.  or  check 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.00  each  or  money  order 

Add  25c  each  on  Conn,  and  Vt.  orders  for  inoculation. 
SPECIAL  SELECTION  of  10  to  12  weeks  old 

Boars  for  breeding .  $5.00  each 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON,  MASS. 

834  Boston  Post  Road  •  Tel.  Waltham  0888 

FEEDING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  and  Chester  and  Berkshire. 

8  weeks  Old .  S2.00  9- 1  O  weeks  old ...  $2.25 

Chester  Whites  . $3.00 

Crates  free.  MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  !  49,  Woburn,  Mass. 

DIFC  nnil  CUA/tTC7  weeks,  $2.50;  10  weeks,  $3.50; 
I  l\l3  allll  IjIlUrx  1  J  o0  lb.  shouts,  $5.00.  Crated. 
Casli  with  order  or  C.O.D  Please  state  2d  choice  size 
and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT  -  Cheswold,  Del 

S3  0. 1.  C.  and  Yorkshire  i™ 

Milk  fed  and  free  from  disease.  No  culls.  Price  S3. 50 
each.  WM.  S.  WILLIAMS  •  Woodville,  New  York 

ft  REG.  C  will  ET  All  ages  for  sale.  F*  M*  Patting- 
UUROC  O  ■■  1 11  £■  ton  &,  Son,  Merrllield  N.  Y. 

fJEG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS-Sows, 
lx  Boars,  Pigs.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 

flHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.  1  Ped.  Pigs,  $7  00  ea. 
U  Clean,  healthy,  grain  fed  stock.  R.  HILL  Seneca  Falls,  R.  V. 

RABBITS  | 

]I*ATURED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealands 
1»A  and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock,  specially 
priced  $3.00  each.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 

QED.  NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  S2-S3  each.  Supplies, 
r  Metal  Hutches.  BREEDERS  SUPPLY  -  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Rahhitc  Z  Qunnlipc  KuI,y  descriptive  catalog,  10  cts. 

IVdOOIlb  a  Ouppiloo  Albert  Face,.  Jr.. Inc.,  0-14,  Wallkill.  H.  V 

FERRETS 

White  or  brown;  yearlings,  special 
F  f1  J\  |\f^  1  J  rat,  hunters;  females,  $4.00;  males, 
$2.25.  Young  stock,  September 
sales,  females,  $2.75;  males,  $2.25.  One  pair,  $4.50. 
six  pair,  $20.00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruction  book 
free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH  •  New  London,  Ohio 

PfRDFTQ  Yearling  Femalesfor  Ratters..  $8.00 

A  LiVlvL  1  O  Young  Ferrets,  pair .  4.00 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  W.  A.  PECK  -  New  London,  Ohio 

EERRETS— White  or  brown;  yearlings  or  young  stock 
1  good  workers.  List  free.  Thos.  Sellars,  New  London,  O. 

HORSES 

PF.RCHERON  ST  ALLION— Dark  grey,  registered, 
2  years  old.  OWEN  J.  ROBERTS  -  Kimbcrton,  l’a. 


GUERNSEYS 


ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY O 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILL E  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


JERSEYS 


HTDCITV  PATTI  f?  have  been  bred  and 
uCiKiyL  m  Pm  A.  JIJLiEj  perfected  at  Sheo- 
met  Farm  for  the  past  33  years.  If  you  are  interested 
in  heavy  producing  Jerseys  of  the  bluest  blood,  write— 
A.  F.  PKIRCE  Box  67  Winchester,  N.  H. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


FOR  SALE 

Cows  and  Young  Stock  and  Two  Bulls 

Accredited  herd.  No  breeding  trouble.  All  cattle 
offered  in  good  shape  and  good  producers. 

BAUKE  JOUSTRA  EUGENE  B.  BENNETT 

Great  Meadows,  N.  J.  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


A p  _  _  A_l_  T.  B.  Tested  Holsteins  and 
tfOWS  rOl  ddlfi  Guernseys  in  carload  lot-, 
w  w  w  60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

E.  C.  TALBOT  -  Leonardsville.  N.  Y. 

ft  it  ID  V  rOWG  Good  selection  for  pale  at  all  times 
Drtlltl  Lv  II 3  Fully  Accredited,  Blood-Tested 
Guernseys.  Jerseys,  Holsteins.  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J 

|  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Aberdeen-Angus  Beef  Cattle  feTo^theEbaretd,hg°a^i 

feeding  of  beef  cattle  will  be  gladly  sent,  on  request. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  -  WORTON,  MD. 

W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 

|  GOATS 

FAD  Ctl  F  f  FINE  TOfc.  BREEDING  BECKS. 
rUI\  •  No  bred  or  milking  does  to  sell. 

S.  J.  Sharpies  -  -  -  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

SHEEP 

D  „„  CL. _ L; _  —  Foundation  Imported  — 

Iveg.  onropsnires  Rams  and  Ewes  at  Lo»  Pr  oer. 

The  WILLIAMS  FARMS,  Windy  Row,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Raw  Cllv./.ncL;rae  Choice  stock  —  State  wants. 

iveg.  dnropsnires  Breeders  Supply  Co  ,  Cobleskill, N.Y. 

DOGS 

Beautiful  Irish  Setter  Puppies 

MEIER  l’INEKNOLL  FARM,  Noxon  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

CDOTTISH  TERRIER- Black,  registered,  Sire^Ch. 

Floruell  Sensation,  15  months.  Price  $35.  Also 
Black  Puppies  by  International  Oh.  Heather  Goldflnder. 
CLARK,  2161  Forest  Avenue,  Mariners  Harbor,  S,  1.,  N,  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups Nel  G^s,r°cuy.ypLar” 

Water  Spaniel  Pups 

BEAUTIFUL  PED.  COLLIE  PUPS— The  kind 
A*  that  pleases.  H.  L.  HURD  -  Thorndike,  Maine 

GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS  GRGEordSoTn?vN.f,.:AvR.M' 

REGISTERED  SPRINGER  SPANIEL-4  years 

oio .  JAMES  T.  LYNN  -  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Ptttl  Pnltro  Pune  Blauka  !ind  Silver  Blacks.  $io  up. 
*  '-tl.  i  Ul(tc  i  lipo  Kobt.  Graham,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I. ,fll.  Y. 

pfAI  I  IP*  P»I  TOQ  $5. oo -$3.00  j.  ware, 
Vx\ALiL.1J_i  »  UT  ij  Shepberdstown,  W.  Va. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS 

Pleasure  and  Profit  HcocKrGuspaenieiif’ 

Prices  reasonable.  V.  S.  KENYON  -  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  now  the  only  WEEKLY  farm  paper  published  in  the  East.  It 
is  therefore  of  exceptional  value  to  breeders  who  have  stock  that  they  wish  to  sell  quickly. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker  each 
week.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock. 
They  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
250. 090  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  65  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $9.10  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
seven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to — 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30tH  Street,  New  York  City 
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Drawn  by  Edna  Ten  Ilagen  (16),  New  York 


Drawn  by  Edna  Ten  Ilagen  (16), 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Frances  McCall  (16), 
Rhode  Island 

MEMORY  VERSE 
Goldenrod 

A  band  of  knights  came  down  the  hill, 
Riding  all  together ; 

Their  armor  glistened  in  the  sun 
Of  the  bright  September  weather. 

Ah.  but  they  were  a  ghostly  host, 

Gallant  and  tall  and  bold ; 

Hillside  and  valley,  where  they  rode, 

Was  a  sea  of  moving  gold. 

I  greeted  the  foremost  of  them  all, 

And  said  to  him,  “My  Lord, 

Tell  me  the  names  of  these  noble  knights, 
He  nodded,  “Goldenrod.” 

— Frances  Wright  Turner. 
Sent  by  Erma  Ilcrschey,  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Elspeth  Field  (13), 
New  York 


The  Bad  Lands 

Why  the  “Bad  Lands”  of  South  Da¬ 
kota  and  Nebraska?  A  group  of  these 
strange  forms  bears  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  gigantic  city  in  ruins.  The 
mesas  are  covered  with  sparse  grass,  but 
the  slopes  are  bare  and  brilliantly  col¬ 
ored.  The  rainfall  is  so  small  that  one 
is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  these  unique 
forms  of  land  sculpture.  Wind  Cave  Na¬ 
tional  Park  was  set  aside  in  1903  for  the 
use  of  travelers  who  visit  the  Black 
Hills. — Sent  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (18), 
New  York. 


Answer  to  Last  Month’s  Puzzle 

Old  Faithful  Geyser  is  situated  with  its 
mouth  under  a  small  lake,  which  holds 
enough  water  to  refill  the  throat  of  the 
geyser  after  each  spouting;  the  time 
needed  for  each  filling  does  not  vary,  nor 
does  the  amount  of  water  needed.  The 


heat  below  changes  the  water  into  a 
vapor  many  times  hotter  than  steam, 
which  explodes  like  gas,  at  a  certain 
heat.  Thus  the  amount  of  time  between 
spoutings  is  always  about  the  same  — 
Charlotte  Dolly  (18),  New  York. 
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Solution  to  Puzzle — By  Claris  Rowley 
(19),  Pennsylvania 


Field  and  Garden 

The  fearless  black  spiders  are  still 
with  us.  They  are  evidently  as  unfraid 
of  human  beings  as  they  are  of  birds. 
Buddy  noticed  one  in  the  garden  that 
stopped  when  he  saw  him.  Buddy  poked 
a  hoe  at  him,  but  the  spider  merely  re¬ 
peated  his  tactics  of  war.  I'd  hate  to 
see  the  country  populated  with  them. 

My  Cosmos  are  trying  to  outdo  the 
hollyhocks.  Although  the  hollyhocks  are 
more  than  seven  feet  tall,  a  neighbor  has 
some  more  than  11  feet.  They  reach 
above  his  garage  eaves  trough. 

Phyllis  has  the  queerest  plant  in  her 
vegetable  garden.  The  vines  look  like 
watermelons  but  they  are  covered  with 
thorns.  The  fruit  consists  of  thorn-cov¬ 
ered  burs  which  are  full  of  tiny  white 
seeds. — Emily  Pomaski  (17),  Connec¬ 
ticut. 


Drawn  by  Esther  Collins  (16), 
Connecticut 


I  am  sending  this  little  cake  recipe  for 
the  “Our  Page  Cooks.”  It  is  an  old 
favorite  of  mother’s,  that  she  rediscov¬ 
ered  this  year,  and  I  like  to  make  it. 

Sour  Cream  Cake.  —  One-fourth  cup 
butter,  creamed  well,  one  cup  sugar 
mixed  in  gradually,  two  eggs  beaten  to¬ 
gether,  1%  cups  flour  sifted  with  three- 
quarters  teaspoon  of  baking  powder, 
three-quarters  cup  of  sour  cream,  three- 
quarters  teaspoon  soda,  three-quarters 
teaspoon  vanilla,  nutmeg.  —  D.  Ruth 
Stevens,  Connecticut. 


Dear  Cooks :  Nearly  everyone  is  fond 
of  baked  apples.  Done  this  way  they 
make  a  very  nice  dessert 

Wash  eight  large  apples  and  remove 
cores.  Put  several  raisins  and  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  sugar  into  each  apple.  Set  up¬ 
right  in  a  pan.  Mix  two  cups  of  milk 
with  one  cup  of  sugar  and  pour  over  the 
apples.  Sprinkle  with  cinnamon  and 
bake.  If  sweet  apples  are  used,  use  less 
sugar.  —  Anna  Yurkewecz  (IS),  New 
York. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Wiethorn  (17), 
Neiv  York 


Nervous  Old  Lady  :  “I  don’t  like  this 
road.  I  just  know  something  awful  is 
going  to  happen.  Conductor,  how  often 
do  you  kill  passengers  on  this  line?” 


Conductor:  “Only  once,  madam.”  — 
Eleanor  Mann  (14),  New  York. 


A  matter  of  etiquette  will  often  puz¬ 
zle  young  people  like  the  young  lady  who 
at  a  breakfast  party  sat  next  to  Joseph 
Choate.  She  had  the  misfortune  to  spill 
an  egg  on  the  floor,  and  was  greatly  em¬ 
barrassed. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Choate,”  she  whispered,  ap¬ 
pealing  to  his  experience  in  social  mat¬ 
ters.  “What  shall  I  do?  I’ve  dropped 
an  egg  on  the  floor.” 

“Well,  if  I  were  you,”  said  the  irre¬ 
pressible  Mr.  Choate,  who  could  not  re¬ 
sist  the  opportunity,  “if  I  were  you,  I’d 
cackle.”  —  Pauline  McDonough  (13), 
Maryland. 


Arkansas  Notes 

Aug.  29. — What  fun  Sunday  afternoon 
on  the  creek  is — grandmothers,  daugh¬ 
ters  and  children  alike  come  for  a  swim. 
You  can  always  tell  the  grandparents, 
not  by  their  inability  to  swim,  but  by 
their  dress — they  say  they  never  wore  a 
bathing  suit  and  won’t  begin  this  late. 
The  second  and  third  generations,  how¬ 
ever,  don  modern-day  bathing  suits. 

Grape  juice  canning  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  Great  big  blue-black  bunches. 
Won’t  our  sweet  grape  juice  taste  de¬ 
licious  this  Winter  with  popcorn  and 
peanuts?  They  say  there  is  more  marry¬ 
ing  and  giving  in  marriage  in  the  Ozarks 
than  in  any  other  place  in  the  Union ; 
67.6  per  cent  of  all  women  over  15  years 
old  are  married.  The  boy  is  a  back  num¬ 
ber  if  not  married  by  the  time  he  is  21. 
Maybe  that  is  the  reason  the  Ozarks 
are  called  a  “Land  of  Romance.” 

I've  heard  of  a  new  vocation  for 
women  of  the  Ozarks — rattlesnake  rais¬ 
ing.  The  venom  of  the  snakes  is  valu¬ 
able  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy.  The 


The  Ozarks,  Near  Monte  Ne,  Ark. 

snakes  are  sold  by  the  pound,  also  some 
going  to  zoos  and  traveling  shows.  The 
poorer,  scrawnier  ones  are  made  up  into 
oil  for  the  treatment  of  rheumatism.  The 
farm  is  run  by  Miss  Jessie  Cauono,  near 
Indian  Creek,  Ark.  Wouldn’t  it  be  fun 
to  cuddle  a  baby  rattler! 

I'm  afraid  I’ve  seen  my  last  care-free 
Summer.  Last  Summer  I  was  bliss¬ 
fully  unconscious  of  the  labor  problem 
all  about  me.  There  was  nothing  to  hold 
me  from  a  swim  or  any  other  amusement 
any  old  time  I  wanted  it.  But  this  Sum¬ 
mer  it  is  different.  Housecleaning,  can¬ 
ning,  sewing  and  just  everything.  I  have 
joined  the  army  of  the  employed. — Lor- 
ene  Curry,  Arkansas. 


Drawn  by  Hedivig  Stoss  (12), 
New  Jersey 


“You  can  see  how  this  typewriter  rib¬ 
bon  has  worn  out  since  June,  so  you'll 
know  I’ve  been  writing  a  lot.  I  was 
writing  poetry  this  morning,  and  forgot 
to  put  the  milk  away.  I  only  hope  it 
doesn’t  sour.  This  heat  is  heat !  So 
much  for  divine  inspiration.  The  going 
to  college  picture  doesn’t  contain  any 
self-portraits,  though  I’m  setting  off  my¬ 
self  this  September  and  will  be  con¬ 
tributing  from  a  different  State.” — Jane 
Goddard  (17),  Ohio. 

“I  have  seen  an  eclipse  before,  but  I 
don’t  remember  that  it  got  so  dark,  be¬ 
fore.  We  had  some  old  over-exposed 
plates  from  an  old  plate  camera.  They 
were  wonderful  to  look  through.  The 
sun  looked  like  the  crescent  moon.  The 
light  looked  so  queer,  rather  greenish 
gray,  kept  getting  dimmer  until  the  big 
shadow  came  and  it  was  awfully  dark  for 
a  couple  of  minutes.  The  best  part  was 
when  the  sun  came  out  again.  Do  you 
wonder  that  there  are  sun-worshippers? 
I  felt  like  being  one  myself.” — Eugenia 
Powers,  Vermont. 

“Of  course  there’s  no  excuse  for  not 
having  written.  I  just  couldn’t  think  of 
anything  to  write,  so  each  time  I  let  it 
slip  by.  and  each  time  I  got  Our  Page 
again,  I  wished  I  had  written.  Septem¬ 
ber  is  one  of  the  months  I  like  best  and 
I  usually  sort  of  tighten  my  belt  and  get 
ready  for  the  Winter.” — Elizabeth  Maier, 
New  York. 

“I  have  been  making  extra  money  by 
doing  portraits  in  pastel  and  pencil.  Here 
I  am,  pencil  in  hand  and  replying  to  your 
request  for  a  self-portrait.  I  did  it  in 
pencil,  because  I  want  to  save  time  and 
mail  this  letter  today.  Dad  just  called 
up  and  said  that  my  aunt  and  grand¬ 
mother  will  be  here  tomorrow  night. 
Auntie  is  an  artist  and  draws  for  maga¬ 


zines,  but  just  recently  crossed  the  Pa¬ 
cific  from  China,  where  she  was  a  mis¬ 
sionary.  She  is  on  her  furlough.”  — 
Miriam  Kellogg  (15),  New  Hampshire. 

“I  think  Nancy  Perley  Miles  must  be 
very  nice.  I  like  to  hear  about  what  she 
is  doing.  Newspaper  work  sounds  such 
fun.  I'm  sure  I’d  like  it  for  myself.  1 
already  have  a  small  start,  but  I’d  like  to 
do  much  more.” — Catherine  Koch,  Maine. 

“We  are  enclosing  a  picture  of  Pearl 
Simonds,  Massachusetts.  We  are  plan¬ 
ning  a  party  for  her,  but  we  also  want 
to  do  something  more,  something  that’s 
original.  All  of  us  are  faithful  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  so  we  are  trying  to  get 
some  pen  pals  for  her.  She  is  good  at 
most  all  of  the  sports,  but  especially, 
swimming,  tennis  and  dancing.  Will  some 
of  you  please  help  to  make  our  plan  a 
success?  Send  letters  in  care  of  Iva 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
City.”— The  Gang. 


Dratvn  by  Sara  Skinner  (18), 
New  York 


“The  Forbidden  City.”  by  Idella  Pur¬ 
nell  ;  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Here,  indeed,  is  the  ideal  book  of  ad¬ 
venture  for  Our  Pagers.  Ned  West,  son 
of  a  hardware  merchant  in  Guadalajara, 
Mexico,  encounters  the  likeable  vaga¬ 
bond,  Jimmie  Miller,  in  a  hospital,  and 
straightaway  is  plunged  into  a  most  ab¬ 
sorbing  succession  of  perilous  adventures. 
Agreeing  on  a  business  deal,  they  travel 
into  a  mountainous  part  of  Mexico,  fall 
in  with  El  Cliivo  and  his  bandits,  and 
are  tossed  about  by  a  stormy  revolution. 

In  quest^  of  a  gold  mine,  they  become 
lost  and  Ned  is  made  a  prisoner  in  a 
strange  Indian  city  hidden  in  the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano.  The  manner  in 
which  Ned  assumes  a  god-like  role  among 
his  captors,  learns  their  language  and 
customs,  and  then  effects  a  surprising 
escape  will  hold  the  reader  in  a  fever  of 
suspense.  The  discovery  of  wealth,  the 
unexpected  outcome  of  the  revolution,  an 
almost  tragic  accident,  and  a  touch  of 
romance  carry  the  tale  to  a  conclusion 
befitting  an  unusual  adventure.  —  Carl 
Prentiss,  New  York. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  throw  but  not  in  fling. 

My  second  is  in  hum  but  not  in  sing, 

My  third  is  in  case  but  not  in  crate, 

My  fourth  is  in  knife  but  not  in  plate. 
My  fifth  is  in  this  but  not  in  that, 

My  sixth  is  in  knit  but  not  in  tat, 

My  seventh  is  in  eight  but  not  in  ten, 

My  eighth  is  in  boys  but  not  in  men. 

My  ninth  is  in  east  but  not  in  south, 

My  last  is  in  nose  but  not  in  mouth. 

My  whole  is  rated  the  greatest  of  fun, 
And  not  to  be  missed  e'er  the  harvest  is 
done. 

— Thelma  Busse,  Massachusetts. 


Riddle 

A  stranger  clad  in  gloomy  black, 

He  fiddles  by  the  dusty  track, 

His  tune  is  cheery,  high  and  bold, 

And  sings  defiance  to  the  cold. 

Good  luck  will  follow  close  behind 
To  warm  the  hearths  which  treat  him 
kind. 

— Elspeth  Field  (13),  New  York. 


An  Adios  from  the  Great  Southwest 

Dear  Friends:  I  have  discovered  that 
the  Salt  River  Valley  is  hot  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer-time.  By  that  I  mean  that  the  heat 
is  extremely  uncomfortable.  And  so  that 
you  will  not  misunderstand  me  I  will 
explain  further  that  it  just  misses  being 
the  hottest  place  in  the  world.  The  heat 
was  the  cause  of  my  not  writing  or  send¬ 
ing  anything  to  Our  Page,  and  now  woe 
is  me.  I  have  reached  the  fork  in  the 
road!  Just  when  the  climate  is  reaching 


the  point  where  I  am  able  to  use  my 
head  for  something  besides  a  teakettle! 
But  seriously  I  regret  that  I  have 
reached  the  fatal  20  mark.  Of  course 
I  still  read  Our  Page  and  enjoy  the  ar¬ 
tists  and  diarists  and  poets  who  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  making  of  it.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  it’s  pretty  splendid.  I  want  to 
congratulate  you  all  on  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  work  that  is  appearing  in  Our 
Page.  Also  I  wish  I  could  thank  read¬ 
ers  who  were  so  kind  as  to  write  to  me. 
for  their  interest.  I  was  sorry  not  to  be 
able  to  write  to  them,  but  some  of  these 
fine  days  I’ll  be  strong  enough  and  write 
a  lot  of  letters.  Adios— Bonnie  Black, 
Arizona. 


Reflection 

The  tinseled  stars 
Fell  into  limpid  pools — 

Bottomless  pools ! 

But  never  a  circle 
Was  formed, 

Concentric  with  another. 

To  lap  the  spume-free  shores 

— Louis  Sehantz,  New  York. 
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Drawn  by  Elsie  E.  Polzin  (18), 
New  York 

Aug.  26. — Oli,  diary,  what  a  sad  failure  your 
noble  Huckleberry  turned  out  to  be.  If  it  had 
been  anything  but  tiie  precious  peppers,  all 
would  have  been  well!  I  filled  the  first  of  the 
three  jars  with  peppers  but  I  couldn’t  get  the 
cover  out  without  touching  the  inside  with  my 
fingers.  I  poked  it  up  with  a  spoon;  pinched  it 
there  and  made  a  grab  with  the  other  hand. 
The  hot  cover  went  spinning  across  the  room. 
The  second  attempt  was  more  successful,  but 
when  I  turned  it  upside  down  the  juice  leaked 
out.  My  third  attempt  amounted  to  getting 
the  contents  full  of  glass  due  to  a  cover  forced 
into  a  defective  jar.  Mother  decided  to  finish 
while  I  nursed  my  wrath  by  carrying  the  jar 
way  up  to  the  dump  and  smashing  it  to  bits. 

Aug.  27. — Went  to  a  card  party  given  by  one 
of  tiie  women’s  clubs.  And  was  it  crowded!  I 
lost  track  of  my  game  watching  to  see  how  an 
enormously  fat  man  was  going  to  get  through 
a  12-inch  passage  between  seats.  When  it  came 
to  my  turn  I  played  my  lowest  card,  the  two 
of  trumps  (I  didn’t  know  it  though).  Well,  I 
thought  I'd  burst  when  he  got  caught  and 
had  to  call  for  help  making  at  least  IS  people 
move.  Then  my  partner  noticed  that  I  had 
three  other  trumps  and  proceeded  to  tell  me 
how  unnecessary  it  was  to  give  them  the  point. 
Just  my  luck  to  have  a  relative  for  a  partner! 

Aug.  28.— Two  tramps  this  week.  Tiie  first 
was  a  neat  old  man  who  asked  for  some  work, 
lie  looked  so  feeble  mother  said  lie  must  eat 
first.  Told  us  an  interesting  story  of  his  life. 
Had  been  a  soldier.  He  stayed  in  a  home  in 
the  Winter  but  took  to  the  open  road  in  the 
Summer.  Before  he  ate,  he  washed  his  hands 
and  face.  He  went  outside  to  find  some  work. 
Mother  had  to  tell  him  to  stop.  When  he 
came  in  he  washed  again  and  left,  wishing  us 
all  manners  of  good  luck  and  happiness.  The 
second  was  a  big  burly  fellow  who  asked  for 
something  to  eat.  Mother  said  he  was  a  dirty 
lazy-looking  character,  hut  she  would  never 
send  anyone  away  hungry  from  the  door.  He 
ate  enough  for  two  men,  then  picked  up  his 
stick  and  started  down  tiie  walk.  Not  a  word 
about  work.  Mother  called  to  him  and  told 
him  about  the  industrious  old  man.  “It’s  a 
pleasure  to  feed  someone  like  that,”  she  added. 
The  big  fellow  hung  his  head.  Perhaps  he 
will  offer  to  do  some  work  for  his  next  meal. 
• — “Huckleberry.” 


Aug.  29. — Tonight  of  all  nights,  just  when  I 
decided  to  see  tiie  day  out  something  would 
have  to  happen.  I  was  reading  and  slopping 
ink  contentedly,  when  all  went  black — the 
lights  went  out.  Don’t  ask  me  if  I  was  mad! 
1  would  spend  the  night  writing  if  I  could  only 
invent  some  device  for  propping  my  eyelids 
open.  Talk  about  night.  Why  it  is  morning. 
S’ most  two  bells.  Soon  I’ll  be  napping.  Sud¬ 
denly  I’ll  hear  a  rapping  at  my  door  and  a 
black  head  poked  in  inquiring  when  I  expect  to 
take  advantage  of  my  bed  tonight.  Raining 
and  dark  as  in  your  pocket. 

p.  g. — in  the  last  issue  I  behold  the  “af¬ 
flicted  one”  had  to  bake  bread.  Poor  Rom- 
mie!  Also  noticed  the  disappearance  of  our 
dashing  young  chap  with  the  flannel  foot-gear. 
I  didn't  scare  him,  did  I?  Hope  not  at  least. 
- — “Flame.” 


Aug.  29. — Here  I  am  back  again  after  a 
long  vacation  when  I  didn’t  seem  to  have  time 
for  anything.  I  did  mean  to  contribute  to  Our 
Page,  and  I  wanted  to,  but  I  fear  I  wasn’t 
even  missed  and  I  don’t  wonder  with  all  the 
new  contributors  springing  up  in  tiie  past  two 
months. 

Aug.  30. — Sawed  wood  today,  a  half  a  cord, 
but  it  took  ages  because  the  belt  had  to  be 
laced  over  twice  and  tiie  engine  balked.  Went 
to  a  party  tonight.  Had  a  marvelous  time. 
We  played  all  old-fashioned  games  and  every¬ 
one  entered  into  them  in  the  right  spirit.  The 
radio  didn’t  work  well — static — or  we  would 
have  danced. 

Aug.  31. — Just  as  the  eclipse  got  well  under 
way  some  woolly  clouds  rolled  by  and  obscured 
it  to  some  extent,  otherwise  it  was  nearly 
perfect  right  here  in  our  own  front  yard.  I  put 
smoked  glass  up  to  my  eyes  wrong  side  in  and 
come  out  looking  like  a  coal  scuttle!  After 
much  scrubbing  it  came  off. 

Sept.  1. — Cloudy  this  morning  but  it  turned 
into  a  scorching  hot  day.  The  veterans  met  at 
our  Grange  hall  and  oh,  what  a  mess  the 
kitchen  was,  and  such  a  crowd  of  people!  We 
had  one  big  job  cleaning  up.  Dot  and  I  got  our 
faces  washed  with  the  dirty  dishwater.  Ugh. 
Owen  said  it  was  “for  being  fresh  and  trying 
to  do  it  all  ourselves!” 

Sept.  2.— Spent  half  an  hour  watching  a 

spider  spin  a  new  web.  Tiie  rain  this  morning 
weighted  his  old  one  and  broke  it  so  he  was 
working  very  hard  on  a  new  home.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  was  fascinating.  Our  porch  is  literally 
screened  with  them  on  the  west  side.  This 

morning  with  the  rain  glistening  on  them  it 

looked  like  a  jewel  screen.  The  spiders  are 

big  and  fat  and  spin  enormous  webs. — “Storm.” 


Aug.  C. — A7ery  hot.  I  mopped  the  hall  and 
dining-room  floors.  Baked  a  cake  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  Went  on  the  other  farm  to  watch  the 
men  and  boys  rake  hay  in  the  afternoon.  Every¬ 
one  was  busy,  even  Jack,  who  is  eight,  had  the 
job  of  carrying  water  for  the  thirsty.  I  felt 
out  of  things  so  decided  to  explore  the  old 
house,  which  I  found  surrounded  by  burdocks. 
I  found  a  scythe  on  the  veranda.  That  gave 
pie  an  idea.  1  decided  to  surprise  Bud  by  get¬ 
ting  the  burdocks  cut.  First  swing  was  too 
high,  cut  only  the  tops.  Next,  too  low,  hit¬ 
ting  stones.  Oh.  well,  “practice  makes  perfect” 
so  I  managed  to  cut  a  few  of  those  pesky 
plants.  It  was  lots  harder  than  I  had  sup¬ 
posed,  but  I  kept  at  them  until  my  hands 
blistered.  Brought  the  cows  home  in  the 
evening  and  started  to  milk.  It  was  a  pain¬ 
ful  job  on  account  of  my  blisters.  Ouch!  They 
still  hurt. 

Later. — Was  Bud  surprised?  Yes,  at  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  scythe! 

Aug.  17. — -Our  fields  of  oats  are  ripe  so  Bud 
and  Gary  were  cutting  all  day.  I  made  goose¬ 
berry  jam.  At  3:30  I  took  some  gingersnaps 
with  gooseberry  jam  out  to  the  boys.  They 
were  surprised  and  pleased.  Billy  and  Arc 
were  setting  up  oats,  also  catching  mice.  There 
are  ever  so  many  field  mice  this  year.  I  won¬ 
der  why  there  are  so  many  more  than  last 
year? 

Aug.  20. — I  am  glad  that  this  month  is  near- 


tarnegat  Lighthouse — By  Sonja  Carlson 
(13),  New  Jersey 


Portrait  of  the  Artist — By  Bonnie 
Black,  Arizona 


Drawn  by  Helen  Durie  (15), 
New  Jersey 


Pen  and  Ink— By  Myrtle  Duke  (17),  Delaware 


Drawn  by  Helen  Durie  (15),  New  Jersey 


ly  done.  I  think  it  is  the  busiest  month  of 
all  on  the  farm.  We  are  thrashing  oats  today 
and  expect  to  finish  by  evening  if  nothing 
breaks.  It  is  a  great  relief  for  me  to  know 
that  this  job  is  nearly  finished,  at  least  for  me. 
The  past  three  days  I’ve  had  to  prepare  dinner 
for  19  persons.  It’s  been  unusually  hot  so 
I’m  rather  tired. 

School  re-opens  next  Wednesday  and  the  boys 
dread  that  fatal  day.  For  me  it  will  mean 
five  lunches  to  put  up  every  day. — “Anna  the 
Cook.” 


Sept.  1.— Even  in  the  most  exclusive  circles 
the  weather  is  being  discussed  and  cussed.  It’s 
too  hot  to  think  of  a  more  entertaining  or 
original  subject.  The  water  felt  fine  today.  I 
still  blush,  however,  when  I  think  of  that 
jack-dive  that  didn’t  un-jack.  Not  quite  such 
a  bad  splash  as  that  of  tiie  exhibition  diver  who 
didn’t  untangle  himself  from  his  two-and-a-half ; 
was  he  embarrassed! 

Sept.  2.- — The  dead  tree  is  gone  but  the  stump 
is  like  an  ugly  scar.  It’s  painfully  like  so 
(Continued  on  Page  804) 


We  wrote  Our  Page  on  the  way  to 
school.  Time  is  short  when  bookstraps 
elude  one,  books  hide  in  dark  closets,  and 
ink  bottles  go  dry.  And  as  a  contrast, 
Anna  the  Cook,  had  19  for  three  days. 

We  hope  the  impromptu  portraits  con¬ 
tinue.  In  the  absence  of  the  photograph 
section  a  new  need  arises.  The  only  nec¬ 
essary  supplies  for  sketching  are  a  soft 
pencil  used  in  black  contrast  with  white 
paper.  Fun  it  is,  and  a  skill  that  lasts. 

October  is  interestingly  different.  Leaf 
patterns,  smoke  curls,  and  yearlings  wait¬ 
ing  at  pasture  gates.  Apples,  mice  and 
cornstalks,  yellow  corn  with  black  crows 
flying.  Let’s  do  October  and  touch  light¬ 
ly,  too,  on  Halloween. 

Send  all  work  intended  for  October 
before  the  fifth  of  the  month  to  Iva  Un¬ 
ger,  333  AV.  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Work  is  welcome  at  any  time. 


Drawn  by  Helen  Durie  (15), 

New  Jersey 

End  of  Autumn 

Who  shall  call  her  Autumn  when  she 
comes? 

Who  shall  say  the  year  is  growing  old? 

Who  shall  say  her  flaming  robes  but 
mask 

The  Ice  Queen’s  glittering  cloak  of 
snow  and  cold? 

Can  you  tell  her  that  the  end  is  coming. 

She  who  goes  so  bravely  to  her  fate? 

Can  you  say  that  all  her  flaunting  glad¬ 
ness 

Has  come  to  the  spent  year  too  late? 

We  shall  see  her  as  the  embers  blacken. 

We  shall  see  her  smiling  crimson  lips, 

Her  gallant  eyes,  and  as  the  end  draws 
nearer, 

Perhaps  caress  her  chilling  finger  tips. 

— Jane  E.  Goddard  (17),  Ohio. 
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me  to 

its 

heart 

me 

’twas 

to 

let  it 

Poem  on  an  Airplane 

The  beautiful  bird  sat  waiting 
issue  commands. 

Its  wings  spread  gracefully, 
beat  with 

A  clear  throbbing — to  assure 
safe. 

I  climbed  into  its  feathers. 

And  pushed  forward  a  stick 
know  that 

I  was  ready.  It  responded. 

First  I  raced  across  a  field, 

Then  glided  into  the  air, 

Saw  the  earth  recede  beneath  mo, 

My  bird  gained  speed  and  altitude. 

Soon  I  was  far  above  that  old  standby — 
the  earth. 

Houses  look  an  inch  high, 

The  cities  looked  like  sand  cities  that 
some  child  had  drawn 

In  sand.  ltivers  twisted  and  curved, 
seeking  a  resting  place. 

People  were  so  insignificant.  Small  and 
worthless — 

Just  as  the  ducks,  traveling  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  brook. 

My  bird  wavered,  but  soon  regained 


I  held  forward  and 


spirits. 

I  pushed  the  stick 
backward, 

And  the  bird  knew  I  wished  to  alight. 

It  glided  down — down — down — and  down, 
Came  to  rest  panting  and  throbbing  on 
Earth  once  more. 

My  bird? — an  eaglet! 

— Elspeth  Field  (13),  New  York. 
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Smoke 

Curling,  twisting,  from  the  heaped  red 
leaves 

Smoke  rises; 

All  the  hills  are  wreathed  in  floating 
gray, 

Autumn,  drifting  in  on  smoke  clouds  one 
cool  day, 

The  world  surprises. 

Tangled  mists  from  Summer’s  funeral 
P.vre, 

Crimson  maple,  yellow  beech  and  oak, 

Mingled  into  swirling  gray  through  fire. 

Rise  again  in  columns  tall,  of  smoke. 

— Jane  E.  Goddard  (17),  Ohio. 


Depression — By  June  Peterman 


G((05 


Birds  of  the  Ozarks — By  Jack  Hogue 
(13),  Arkansas 


Autumn — By  Mary 

Maryland 


Don’t  Be  Afraid! — By  Frances  McCall 
(16),  Rhode  Island 


Self-portrait — By  Miriam  Kellogg  (15), 
New  Hampshire 
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My  Diary 

(Continued  from  Page  803) 

many  experiences  we  all  have  and  sometimes 
when  I  look  at  it  I  just  wonder  and  wonder. 
Sshlih!  Organ  music,  sweet,  clear.  Don’t  you 
love  it!  What  would  we  do  without  the  radio? 
The  program  is  over  now,  ended  as  all  things 
good  and  not  so  good  must  end.  Even  this  (or 
shall  I  say  especially  this?).  With  a  good 
wish  and  a  smile  from  “Sooky.” 


ated?  I  wanted  to  make  a  crossword  puzzle 
for  Our  Page,  so  with  four  pencils,  my  writing 
pad  and  the  dictionary,  I  settled  on  the  piazza. 
A  pesky  hornet  kept  buzzing  about,  and  I  said 
many  cross  words  but  not  the  kind  that  go  in 
puzzles.  The  puzzle  was  a  failure,  of  course. — • 
“Cinderella  II.’’ 


Aug 

What 


Aug.  30. — Oh,  dear,  and  oh,  dear!  A  miser¬ 
able  wretched  day!  Hot  and  muggy!  And 
I’ve  an  insect  bite  on  my  hand  that  aches  like 
fury.  Talk  about  a  catalog  of  woes!  No  in¬ 
spiration  in  the  air  today.  This  morning  I 
rose  early,  alas,  and  worked  on  some  draw¬ 
ings.  This  afternoon  we  sat  on  the  porch,  and 
in  the  course  of  time,  received  a  call  from  a 
would-be  politician.  Well,  everybody  in  a 
few  more  weeks,  Ariel,  will  be  off  for  college, 
with  two  tightly-crammed  trunks  in  the  bag¬ 
gage  ear  ahead.  Maybe  it  isn’t  a  thrill!  I 
refer  you  to  Rominie,  who  is,  I  think,  a  junior 
in  a  certain  New  England  university  this  year. 
Must  give  my  opinion  of  that  Britisher — years 
ago  I  heard  an  Englishman  give  a  speech  in 
Atlantic  City  telling  what  was  wrong  with 
America.  Ever  since  then  I  have  much  pre¬ 
ferred  to  hear  Hindoos  insult  the  British.  And 
now,  honey,  do  you  see  the  red  gleam  in  my 
eye?  But  Ariel,  remember,  it  isn’t  polite  to 
answer  back!  Next  month  you  can  expect  me 
to  speak  with  a  drawl,  and  neglect  my  “r’s,” 
for  the  Southland  is  to  be  honored  (well?) 
with  the  presence  of  your  truly!  Adios,  honey! 
All’ll  be  a-seeiu’  yuh! — “Ariel.” 


Aug.  14.  —  Very  warm  today.  I  was  at 
Church  this  morning  and  at  a  funeral  this  after¬ 
noon.  Also  inspected  an  old  Quaker  meeting 
house  built  in  1769.  It  was  interesting.  We 
arrived  at  home  at  8  P.  M. 

Aug.  15. — Monday  is  a  bad  day.  Everyone 
feels  lazy  from  Sunday.  We  are  getting  ready 
for  market  tomorrow.  Had  visitors  this  eve¬ 
ning. 

Aug.  16.— Did  not  go  to  market  today.  Big 
sister  went  instead.  I  felt  upside  down  the 
whole  day  because  of  it.  It’s  wearing  off 
though  by  this  time. 

Aug.  16. — Not  much  doing  today.  Sis  went 
to  Baltimore  with  the  three-ton  truck  and 
bought  some  watermelons  and  cantaloupes. 
Father  and  mother  went  to  the  big  city  in  the 
afternoon.  In  the  evening  we  planted  cabbage. 

Aug.  17. — This  morning  I  drove  the  cows  to 
the  pasture  and  till  I  got  back  I  was  soaked  to 
the  skin.  Then  I  had  to  plant  cabbage  in  the 
rain.  It  is  still  raining  but,  thank  goodness, 
I  am  dry.  Just  now  mother  is  sewing.  Hope 
I  can  go  to  market  tomorrow.  Still  raining. 
This  certainly  is  a  dreary  day.  I  guess  the 
cabbage  will  grow  now. 

Aug.  25. — One  can’t  have  peace  when  one  has 
an  abundant  supply  of  sisters.  Mother  calls, 
“Cesario,  if  you  want  to  go  to  market  tomor¬ 
row,  get  out  here  and  wash  tomatoes.”  Sis 
says,  “If  you  don’t  want  me  to  get  out  after 
you.  you’d  better  get  to  work.”  Another  sis 
says  from  outside  somewhere,  “Did  you  pick 
those  beans,  Cesario?”  Now  I  ask  you,  how 
can  one  rest  that  away?  The  result  was  that 
all  got  to  work  and  all  went  to  market. 

Aug.  27. — This  morning,  bright  and  early, 
we  dressed  chickens.  We  are  wonderfully  busy 
so  I  must  stop  writing.  We  have  three  new 
writers,  do  we  not?  Jean,  Sally  and  Snem! 
Well,  we  are  glad  to  hear  from  anyone.  I 
like  to  read  Nancy  Parley  Miles. — “Cesario.” 


21. — The  day  of  the  annual  town  picnic, 
a  laugh  I  got  today.  A  group  of  us 

“young  sprouts”  were  sitting  with  our  chairs 

very  close  together  exactly  in  t lie  middle  of  the 
lawn  having  a  swell  time  criticizing  the  ways, 
means  and  manners  of  the  various  picnickers. 
You  know  the  fetching  way  they  have  of  say¬ 
ing.  “My,  how  you  have  grown!”  and  then 
telling  your  mother  that  she  doesn’t  look  old 
enough  to  have  such  large  children.  A  com¬ 
pliment  to  her,  of  course,  but  it  has  the  effect 
of  making  me  feel  like  an  overgrown  speci¬ 
men  of  the  human  race.  Well,  anyway,  a  lady 
of  ample  size  came  sailing  toward  us  and  we 
all  groaned  in  spirit,  if  not  out  loud.  She 

looked  as  if  she  might  talk  a  long  time.  She 

steered  her  course  straightly  and  deftly  among 
those  chairs.  In  the  middle  she  stopped  and 
surveyed  the  scene.  She  didn’t  even  see  us. 
We  sat  there  and  shook  with  laughter  while 
she  continued  to  look  about.  Finally  she  sailed 
on  her  way  and  we  all  howled.  At  last  I  know 
what  it  feels  to  be  absolutely  ignored.  I 
shouldn’t  have  said  that.  Some  bright  diarist 
will  make  a  crack  about  me. 

Aug.  30.— Those  calves!  Sometime — but  never 
mind.  They  are  the  awfullest  little  pests!  I 
struggle  night  and  day  trying  to  keep  them 
in  the  pasture  but  it  is  no  use.  There  are 
three  of  them  and  their  names  are  the  biggest 
part  of  them— Katie  Maurice,  Violetta  and 
Queen  Victoria.  Victoria  is  the  best  behaved 
but  then  she’s  on  the  end  of  a  rope,  so  she  lias 
to  be.  Violetta  is  slightly  purple  in  hue.  other¬ 
wise  normal.  But  Katie  M.  is  just  plain  dumb. 
Tonight  they  were  roaming  around  as  usual 
and  they  tagged  me  all  over  the  backyard  while 
I  was  trying  to  do  the  hens.  I  took  some 
water  to  the  chickens  and  filled  the  pails  up  and 
then  started  for  the  house.  Katie  was  camped 
on  the  doorstep,  so  I  was  somewhat  delayed 
because  I  had  to  climb  over  her.  She  started 
to  follow  me  to  the  house  and  I  got  thorough¬ 
ly  exasperated,  as  I  upset  the  pail.  About  a 
gallon  of  water  flew  up  from  somewhere  and 
hit  me  in  the  face.  It  went  up  my  nose  and 
I  nearly  drowned  out  of  water  and  then  I  got 
liberally  drenched  all  over.  I  just  couldn’t 
imagine  where  it  came  from.  First  I  thought 
I  was  back  at  school  being  ducked.  Then  I 
saw  Katie  staring  at  me  and  somehow  she  did 
look  belligerent. 

Sept.  1. — -'Was  it  hot?  I  ask  you.  I  nearly 
melted.  There  were  oats  to  get  in  and  we 
simply  roasted  in  the  barn.  Then  Sis  con¬ 
ceived  the  bright  idea  of  looking  at  the  ther¬ 
mometer.  It  stood  at  112  degrees  Fahr,  so  she 
thought  it  would  be  nice  to  tell  us  how  hot 
it  was.  Of  course  we  were  lots  hotter  after 
that.  She  forgot  to  mention  that  the  sun  was 
shining  on  the  thermometer. 

Comment. — So  our  spirit  of  fire  and  dew 
knows  who  I  am.  Who  told  you,  Ariel?  The 
bobolinks?  I  advise  you  not  to  believe  every¬ 
thing  you  hear.  And  don’t  forget  that  I  could 
make  a  grand  guess  as  your  identity  if  I  choose 
to. — “Rommie.” 


Moyie  Lake,  just  as  it  was  setting  dark, 
and  eliilly,  too.  By  the  time  we  had  col¬ 
lected  wood  for  the  fire,  it  was  entirely 
dark  except  for  the  moon.  Then  we  went 
swimming  to  get  warmed,  because  the 
water  is  always  warmer  at  night.  Two 
of  us  swam  out  for  what  seemed  like 
miles,  then  stopped  to  tread  water  and 
look  around.  It  was  a  beautiful  feeling. 
The  lake  is  bottomless,  so  far  as  can  be 
discovered,  and  a  valuable  silver  lead 
vein  disappears  at  its  edge,  suggesting 


the  wealth  above  which  one  floats,  and  the  happy  crowd  of  bovs  and  girls'* 
which  might  as  well  be  the  pot  of  gold  Our  Page.  1  am  19  vears  of  a-e  - 
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on  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  And  we 
were  miles  above  this.  The  foothills  to 
the  east  and  west  slope  steeply  to  the 
lake,  and  looked  black  and  shaggy.  There 
was  a  half  moon  just  touching  the  west- 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Wiethorn  (17), 
New  York 

I  have  read  O.  P.  for  years,  but  I 
never  had  the  courage^  to  write  and  join 

on 
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live  on  a  farm  of  170  acres.” — A1  N< 
Delaware. 


i  ero, 


He 
thought 


Drawn  by  Erma  Herschey,  Pennsylvania 
ern  hills.  To  the  south  the  Rockies,  with 


The  Catskill  Mountains 

+i  .i  J1£U*  .,  finished  high  school  and 
thought  a  farm  no  place  to  apply  this 
education.  The  whole  world  was  'before 
him,  the  city  called.  Wealth,  amusements 
and  happiness  (so  he  thought)  beckoned. 

Home  and  farm  were  left  behind — the 
train  hurried  him  towards  his  goal. 
Lights,  noise,  sky-scrapers,  rush  and  hur- 
r3'— -it  was  a  big  city  greeting  him  as 
only  JSew  lork  City  can!  Music,  the¬ 
aters.  rcreation  at  every  hand;  what  a 
wonderful  place  to  live  in,  thought  he 
Lut  even  in  this  wonderland  one  had  to 
work  for  a  living.  A  job  was  found.  His 
employers  were  good  and  others  were 
iriendly.  Things  went  along  fine  and  lie 
was  content.  He  returned  once  in  a 
while  to  the  old  home  town.  He  had  many 
interesting  experiences  to  tell  his  old 
triends.  His  parents  were  glad. 

But  the  novelty  soon  wore  away.  He 


Aug.  28. — Sunday,  and  mother  lias  started  for 
church  with  a  gorgeous  bouquet  of  Cosmos  and 
ragged  sailors.  If  you  thing  that  can’t  be 
gorgeous  try  a  bunch  of  Cosmos  big  as  a  wash 
basin  with  the  sailors  drooping  around  it,  ar¬ 
ranged  loosely  in  a  large-necked  vase.  It  is 
gorgeous.  Tige,  our  kitten,  just  ate  a  wasp. 
He  eats  everything  that  moves,  even  spiders. 
TJgli!  I  never  saw  so  many  or  such  large  ones 
as  this  year.  My  pet  abomination  is  spiders. 

Aug.  29. — What  glorious  weather!  Wild  ca¬ 
naries  are  stealing  all  the  flower  seeds  and  the 
trumpet  creeper  is  full  of  liumming-birds.  I 
wish  I  could  paint  the  butterflies.  Charley 
has  started  to  dig  the  potatoes;  they  are  large 
and  fair  and  plentiful.  For  once  I’m  glad  I’m 
not  a  boy,  I  should  not  enjoy  digging  potatoes. 

Aug.  30. — There  is  a  community  garden  vege¬ 
table  show  with  prizes.  Some  of  the  displays 
are  very  fine.  We  didn’t  compete  as  ours  is 
not  a  community  garden.  The  oddest  things 
shown  were  some  yard-long  beans  and  some 
freak-shaped  cucumbers.  Mother  canned  six 
roosters;  they  will  taste  good  some  time  this 
Winter.  I  had  a  letter  from  “Anna,  the  Cook” 

- — 17  to  cook  for  during  thrashing,  and  1,400 
bushels  of  oats  thrashed  out.  Three  pies  out 
of  the  oven  at  10:40  P.  M.  Her  name  really 
fits  her. 

Aug.  31. — We  had  a  99  per  cent  eclipse  of 
the  sun  this  afternoon;  not  far  away  it  was 
total.  We  all  looked  at  it  through  dark 
glasses.  It  grew  surprisingly  cold  during  the 
time  the  sun  was  nearly  all  covered.  Tige 
thought  night  had  come  and  wanted  to  go  to 
bed.  It  is  still  cool,  but  that  is  an  advantage, 
the  past  week  was  so  very  hot. 

Sept.  1. — Why  were  wasps  and  hornets  cre- 


Aug.  27. — Well,  mother  will  be  home  tomor¬ 
row,  and  my  week’s  venture  into  housekeeping 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  the  meantime, 
I’m  getting  ready  for  Anna’s  visit  tomorrow. 
I  don’t  know  yet  just  how  many  of  her  family 
will  come,  but  the  more  of  them  the  merrier! 
About  the  day  before  yesterday,  Brother  No. 
1  had  the  bright  idea  of  exhibiting  some  can¬ 
ning  at  the  fair  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Before 
he  could  do  so  he  needed  only  one  thing — the 
canning,  and  that  he  proposed  to  prepare  before 
the  day.  I,  having  had  a  little  experience  with 
canning,  doubted  lliat  the  next  few  days  would 
be  peaceful  for  the  rest  of  us.  This  afternoon 
lie  left  with  father  for  an  unexpected  week-end 
visit.  In  the  kitchen  were  apple  skins,  bean 
ends  and  beets,  two  pints  of  beans  processing, 
and  a  can  of  beets  to  be  put  in  to  process 
“when  the  water  boils.”  And  I  was  getting 
ready  for  visitors! 

Aug.  28. — Last  night  after  the  four  smaller 
ones,  all  that  are  left  of  “my  family,”  had 
gone  to  bed,  I  began  wondering  just  wliat  I’d 
do  if  a  tramp  should  come  to  the  door  and  ask 
for  something  to  eat  or  a  night’s  lodging.  I 
wasn’t  afraid,  of  course,  only  wondering.  That 
passed,  and  it  had  started  to  rain.  I  was 
reading  very  peacefully  when  a  car  drove  in 
and  somebody  knocked.  I  knew  very  well  that 
it  was  Anna,  come  a  day  early.  All  the  same, 
I  turned  the  light  on  in  each  room  as  I  went 
to  the  door.  They  had  brought  Frances  to 
stay  all  night,  and  told  us  we  could  talk  till 
morning,  on  the  condition  that  we’d  have 
something  ready  to  eat  when  they  came  back 
at  noon  the  next  day.  AVe  did  (both).  Be¬ 
cause  time  was  so  scarce,  I  forbade  them  to  say 
anything  more  about  doing  dishes,  and  we 
went  over  to  the  pond.  There  the  temptation 
was  too  great,  and  we  took  out  the  boats.  We 
may  get  kicked  off  the  pond  again,  but  the 
afternoon  was  almost  worth  it. — “Snem.” 


Drawn  by 


Teresa  Prim 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Hilda  M.  Jones, 
M  assachusetts 


Train  Smoke  from  Cranbrook,  B.  C, 

Aug.  11.  —  We  have  had  a  rousing 
thunderstorm  every  day  this  week,  and 
the  forest  fires  were  short-lived  under 
so  vicious  an  assault.  The  lightning  does 
start  them  very  often,  but  when  followed 
by  torrential  rain,  it  does  little  damage. 
It’s  hard  to  believe  that  part  of  the 
United  States  is  hot.  We  have  been  en¬ 
joying  open  fires  in  the  fireplaces  all 
week,  and  really  needing  them.  When 
the  clouds  finally  cleared  off  the  horizon, 
we  were  surprised  to  see  expanses  of  the 
freshest,  whitest  snow  on  the  mountains, 
to  the  very  bases.  The  foothills,  how¬ 
ever,  are  clear. 

Aug.  15. — I  feel  cold  and  tired  and 
sandy  today.  Last  night  we  went  to  a 
beach  picnic,  and  bonfire.  It  was  such 
fun  while  it  lasted.  We  went  out  to 


their  sparkling  snow,  twinkled  in  the  saw  through  clearer  eyes  and  in  spite  of 
moonlight.  The  fire  cast  a  red  circle  on  himself  lie  wished  sometimes  to  be  at 
the  sandy  beach,  and  a  path  of  moon-  home  on  the  farm.  He  was  determined 
light  connected  us  with  it.  We  swam  in,  to  overcome  this,  nevertheless,  and  would 
and  tried  to  get  dry  by  the  fire,  but  a  carry  on— some  day  to  fill  a  higher  posi- 
stiff  breeze  was  blowing  off  the  lake,  and  tion  and  earn  more  money.  But  nature 
while  one  side  wrinkled  and  blistered  in  stepped  into  the  picture  and  speakiiv 


the  fire,  the  other  felt  stiffening  to  ice. 
I’m  not  warm  yet,  except  where  I’m 
burned. 

Aug.  24. — Our  whole  family  is  home 
today  for  the  first  time  in  many  months. 
I  have  been  home  alone  all  Winter  and 
I  feel  rather  like  a  deposed  monarch,  re¬ 
gretting  the  loss  of  prestige,  but  never¬ 
theless,  slightly  relieved  at  divided  re¬ 
sponsibility.  But  it  does  mean  a  long 
bread  and  butter  trek  at  tea  time,  to 
keep  everyone  fed.  American  families 
are  more  happy  among  themselves,  than 
Canadian  families,  I  have  observed. 
Maybe  it's  because  you  don't  have  Ca¬ 
nadian  brother  and  sisters.  They're  the 
acme  of  something  or  other. 

Aug.  31. — In  my  news-gathering  visit 
at  the  hotel  today  I  came  across  some 
interesting  travelers. 


through  a  physician  said,  “This  life  is 
not  the  best  for  your  health.  Return 
while  you  may  to  the  healthier  life.  Go 
back  to  your  fields  and  woodlands.” 

So  the  wanderer  returned,  not  with 
gloiy  perhaps,  but  with  a  wider  experi¬ 
ence,  broader  outlook  and  better  view¬ 
point  on  life.  He  had  spent  almost  a 
year  in  the  city,  but  it  was  not  regretted, 
for  now  again  his  body  is  building  up 
ailrn i  •  \s  ^ie  fiaPPier  for  the  experience. 

lhis  has  been  my  personal  experience, 
boys  and  girls.  I  returned  from  New 
lork  City  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  I 
thought  those  of  you  who  were  contem¬ 
plating  going  to  the  city  would  like  to 
hear  about  my  experience.  As  for  city 
boys  and  girls — you  country  boys  and 
girls  don  t  have  to  think  you  are  inferior 


ing.  Today  they  took  a  car,  and  motored  any  city  “slicker.”  As  much  as  I  see  the 
to  Lake  Louise,  where  they  will  spend  young  farmers  have  as  many  amusements 
tliicc  days,  then  fly  to  their  home  in  the  and  their  amusements  are  more  entertain- 
south  again.  The  lady  tells  about  an  ac-  ing,  less  expensive  and  far  more  ennobling 


cident  which  occurred  near  Columbus  five 
years  ago.  Her  husband  had  just  learned 


thin  those  of  the  supposed  “lucky  city 
fellow  !  ’  Gee  !  I’m  glad  I  was  born  on 
a  farm  . — “The  Catskill  Mountaineer.” 
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Tlie  Alp — Drawn  by  James  Reilly  (12), 
New  Jersey 

to  fly,  and  they  ran  into  a  storm.  He 
felt  the  plane  bumping,  and  called  to  her 
to  jump.  They  both  had  parachutes. 
She  climbed  onto  the  wing,  and  just  as 
she  jumped,  he  called  not  to.  As  she 
started  to  fall,  she  looked  down,  and  was 
horrified  to  see  tree  tops,  doubtless  what 
had  caused  the  bumping.  Of  course  the 
parachute  didn’t  have  time  to  open,  and 
she  broke  an  arm,  and  a  vertabra.  But 
she’s  all  right  now,  and  pretty  game,  I 
think.  The  man  managed  to  get  the 
plane  up  from  the  trees,  and  brought  it 
down  safely  on  a  field. — Nancy  Perley 
Miles. 
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Letters  Wanted 

Letters  for  correspondents  under  this  heading 
should  be  mailed  to  this  office  in  care  of  Iva 
Unger.  Remember  that  unstamped  envelopes 
cannot  be  mailed. 

Ida  Fitzgerald  (13).  Massachusetts;  Betty 
Walker  (14),  New  York:  Iona  Rehfuss  (11), 
New  Jersey;  Pearl  Simonds,  Massachusetts. 


Mother 

Give  me  the  words  of  a  poet  for  comfort. 
For  beauty,  an  artist’s  eye ; 

For  peace,  the  language  of  music, 

And  Springtime  for  life  and  joy ; 

But  for  love,  the  heart  of  a  mother — 
Truest  and  bravest  of  all. 

As  comfort  and  beauty  and  life  and  peace 
Are  found  in  a  mother’s  call. 

— By  Rena  Cook  (16),  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Erma  Herschey,  Pennsylvania  Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (17),  Ohio 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks  ’ 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Space  Required  for  Hens 


The  Woodfn  Leg. — Did  the  Parson 
tell  you  the  story  he  told  at  the  big  Old 
Home  Day  on  church  unity?  It  was 
prompted  because  there  were,  of  course, 
people  of  all  denominations  there.  It 
seems  that  the  great  Labrador  physician 
and  saint  who  is  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  had  occasion  to  amputate  a 
man’s  limb.  He  needed  a  wooden  leg  loi 
the  man.  Now  the  man  is  an  Episco¬ 
palian.  The  doctor  advertised  in  a  Con¬ 
gregational  church  paper. _  This  advertise¬ 
ment  was  read  by  a  Baptist  woman.  I  his 
Baptist  woman  had  a  husband,  once  up¬ 
on  a  time  who  was  a  Methodist,  and 
this  Methodist  had  a  wooden  leg.  He 
was  dead,  however,  and  his  wooden  leg 
was  kept  behind.  So  in  answer  to  the 

advertisement  in  the  Congregational  pa-  „1UV  , — . —  _  - 

per  the  Baptist  woman  sent  the  leg  to  wjiere  tbe  pCO1>]0  have  some  unique  ideas 
the  Episcopal  man.  As  the  Parson  noted,  about  tourist  cabins.  These  cabins  were 
it  being  a  Methodist  leg,  it  was  certainly 
well  oiled  in  the  joints,  as  the  Methodists 
are  very  active  Christians.  Being  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  Baptist  it  was  no  doubt  well 


so  handy  and  so  willing  and  so  job-spirit¬ 
ed  and  so  ingenious  about  tackling  any 
kind  of  a  job  that  when  they  work  for 
you  and  they  finish  up  one  job  you  feel 
like  looking  about  the  place  to  find  them 
another.  Such  men  as  these  seem  to  get 
work  right  along. 

Inspection  Trip. — The  Parson  does 
not  know  if  that  is  the  name,  but  Mrs. 
Parson  and  Sister  have  been  on  one  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  trips  round  about  the 
county  looking  over  people  s  houses,  and 
especially  their  kitcliens.  We  have  used 
old  windshield  glass  for  shelves  about  the 
house,  especially  in  the  bathroom,  but  in 
one  place  they  had  what  appeared  to  be 
windshield  glass  on  the  kitchen  table.  It 
was  rather  a  narrow  table,  and  the  glass 
was  a  wide  one.  They  visited  a  place 


shellacked  to  make  it  waterproof.  The 
Episcopalian  would  probably  proceed  to 
pad  the  knee,  and  take  it  all  in  all.  it 
should  have  been  quite  a  wooden  limb. 

The  Old  Church. — Clossie  was  able 
the  other  day  to  get  a  picture  of  the 
chancel  of  the  old  church  down  country 
where  the  Parson  has  been  goingM'or  over 
20  years.  He  gave  the  film  a  20-second 
exposure.  The  table  and  communion  ser¬ 
vice  were,  of  course,  placed  where  they 
are,  just  for  the  picture.  This  table  was 
the  old  original  communion  table  that 
was  brought  into  the  church  about  12o 
years  ago.  There  is  no  record  who  gate 
it.  It  is  put  together  with  wooden  pins, 
and  made  of  curly  maple.  It  was  used 
for  the  communion  for  about  oO  yiMirs 
before  the  altar  was  brought  in.  I  or 
that  matter  the  Parson  wishes  it  stood 
where  the  altar  does  now.  A  table  ex¬ 
emplifies  the  communion,  the  fellowship, 
the  eating-together  idea.  .  An  altar  stands 
more  for  the  sacrificial  idea.  \\  line  the 
Parson  would  not  belittle  the  latter  idea 
he  thinks  the  value  of  the  former  idea 
has  been  too  largely  lost  _  sight  of  .  On 
this  table,  as  you  see  it  m  the  picture, 
is  a  communion  service  designed  and 
made  by  the  fellow  employes  of  the  min¬ 
ister  who  had  charge  of  the  parish  tor 
nearly  40  years,  and  who  at  the  time  ot 
his  ordination  worked  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Silver  Company  in  Meriden  Conn. 
This  service  was  used  on  our  Old  Home 
Day,  and  afterwards  placed  on  this  table 
out  in  the  front  vestibule,  where  all  could 
examine  it  and  see  it  at  close  range.  O'  cr 
at  the  left  in  this  picture  is  where 
Mrs.  Parson  or  Shelley  have  played  the 
organ  and  most  of  the  Gilbert  family 
have  helped  about  the  singing  for  these 
many  years.  The  Parson  will  try  to  get 
a  good  picture  of  the  seats  and  fireplace 
where  ive  eat  in  the  churchyard,  and 
where  last  night — this  is  Monday— we 
went  out  after  the  afternoon  service  and 
had  coffee  and  frankfurts  and  bread  and 
tomatoes,  and  incidentally  a  hall  game. 
The  Parson  announced  on  Old  Home 
Day  how  much  it  cost  for  the  actual  ma¬ 
terial  to  paint  the  church  one  coat  on  the 
outside.  A  gasp  was  heard  from  the 
congregation;  however,  lie  has  figured  it 
up  very  carefully  and  found  it  a  little 
under  $35,  which  goes  to  show  that  lew 
churches  are  so  poor  that  they  cannot 
present  a  fine  appearance  on  the  outside 
if  the  men  will  turn  to  and  do  the  work. 
We  are  about  to  start  in  now  and  paint 
another  church. 

More  Than  One.— Yes,  it  is  said 
there  is  more  than  one  way  to  skin  a 
cat  and  there  may  be  more  than  one  way 
to  establish  officially  the  date  of  your 
birth.  You  may  know  it  yourself  and 
all  that,  but  the  government  may  want 
further  proof  if,  like  a  woman  over  m 
a  nearby  town,  you  may  be  entitled  to  a 
pension.  She  was  born  Si  years  ago, 
when  births  were  not  recorded  as  care¬ 
fully  as  they  are  now.  But  there  was 
and  is  a  woman  now  living  who  was  a 
great  chum  of  this  woman  as  a  school¬ 
girl,  and  when  this  woman’s  first  school 
dress  that  she  ever  wore  to  school  was 
discarded  she  gave  her  girl  chum  a  piece 
of  the  dress  for  a  patchwork  quilt. 
Though  some  75  years  ago,  the  quilt  is 
still  in  existence,  and  this  piece  is  going 
to  be  carefully  removed  and  sent  on  as 
conclusive  evidence. 

Still. — Yes,  he  is  still  out.  While  the 
Parson  is  writing  this  a  man  has  come 
downstairs  and  is  visiting  with  the  folks. 
He  is  the  one  who  came  down  to  the 
Parson’s  from  Wethersfield  prison  you 
will  remember.  He  lived  here  about  three 
months.  He  had  been  in  jails  and 
prisons  and  reform  schools  for  over  10 
years.  The  Parson  is  glad  to  say  he  is 
still  out  of  jails  and  prisons,  and  work¬ 
ing  in  a  bakery  in  Hartford,  and  support¬ 
ing  both  his  mother  and  step-father- 
paying  the  rent  and  all.  He  learned 
about  cooking  in  prison,  buying  books  to 
study  there  to  supplement  what  lie 
learned  in  the  prison  kitchen.  All  of 
which  goes  to  show  how  the  head  of  a 
prison  should  be  a  teacher,  and  all  the 
prisoner  pupils  just  as  far  as  humanly 


in  the  woods,  scattered  about  at  a  good 
distance  from  one  another.  They  each 
had  attractively-made  beds,  a  sink,  a 
fully  equipped  cupboard  with  dishes  and 
cooking  utensils,  a  clothes  closet  with 
rod  across  and  hangers,  and  a  zinc-lined 
the  ground  with  the  cover 


box  set  in  ...v,  - -  - -- 

about  even  with  the  top  of  the  ground  as  cycn --ur 
a  cool  place  to  keep  food  in.  This  last  dividual  bird  m  a  small  cage  within  a 


I  am  planning  to  build  a  new  chicken 
house.  How  much  building  and  yard 
space  is  required  for  1,000  hens?  d.  l. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  definite  allotment  of  space 
which  must  be  provided  in  order  that 
fowls  may  be  comfortable  and  healthy,, 
but  practice  has  shown  that  from  three 
to  four  square  feet  of  floor  space  are 
desirable  for  each  bird  in  a  building 
to  which  they  are  confined  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  time.  This  has 
come  to  be  a  standard  of  measurement 
commonly  applied  in  building.  More 
would  be  desirable,  less  might  be  got 
along  with  if  sanitary  measures  were 
observed. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of 
yard  space  desirable.  Free  range_  over 
ii  large  area  of  meadow  and  cultivated 
land  is  the  ideal  from  a  standpoint  of 
health,  but  impossible  of  attainment  in 
most  cases.  The  tendency  in  recent  years 
is  toward  close  confinement,  with  such 
precautions  as  to  cleanliness  of  quarters 
as  to  make  it  possible  to  keep  the  flock 
in  health. 

Many  flocks  never  leave  their  perma¬ 
nent  quarters  after  having  been  placed 
there  at  the  beginning  of  their  laying 
period  until  they  are  sent  to  market. 
Close  confinement  has  been  carried  to  the 
even  greater  extreme  of  keeping  each  in 


CALLOUSES 

Gently  Fade  Away 

Corns  and  Callouses  yield  at  once  to 
tlie  wonderful  medication  in  this 
thin,  comfortable  adhesive  silk.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No 
more  nagging  foot  pains.  New 
Medicated  Silk  Adhesive 
absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  injury  to 
healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Big  spool. 
60  square  inches.  Send  $1.00  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trying  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
x  R-3  Burlington,  Vermont 


Complete  Your  Toilet 

with 

in  tic*  lira  Talcum 

Fragrant  and  Refreshing 

Price  25c.  Sample  free. 

Address:  "Cutieur*,”  Dept.  4B,  Malden,  Mass. 


Amazing  new 
Exterminator 
gets  ’em  all 
or  money  back 


Rodents  relish  this  most  dead¬ 
ly  killer  of  rats  and  mice  yet 
discovered.  Harmless  to  other  animals.  Slow  chemi¬ 
cal  action  prevents  obnoxious  odors.  Rats  simply 
VANISH.  Send  $1.00  for  large  Farm  Size  $2.00  package 
postpaid  (enough  for  600  baits)  and  tell  your  neighbors. 
If  not  delighted  we  guarantee  full  refund. 

BRISKO  CO.,  Dept.  B,  So.  Shaftsbury,  Vt. 


FARQUHAR 
CIDER  PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels. 

Write  today  for  complete  catalog  and 
prices  on  Cider  Presses  and  supplies. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


PUPP  Samples  of  Christmas  Cards.  These 
lr  K  cards  are  distinctive  in  color  and 

*■  design.  Write  today.  Dept.  R.  N., 

Fordham  Press,  Inc.,  2496  Webster  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Pure  wool  worsted  for  Hooked  Rugs, 
Afghans  and  Hand  Knitting.  Send  stamped 
addressed  envelope  tor  free  samples. 
Concord  Worsted  Mills,  I)ept.  E,  Concord,  N.  II 

COLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS 

$1.15  lb.  Knitting  yirn  it  bargain.  Samples  Free. 
H.  A.  Bartlett,  (Mfr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


YARN 


The  Chancel  of  the  Old  Church  Down  Country 

building.  Range  may  not  contribute  to 
production  but  does  to  safety  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  spread  of  infections  in  the  flock. 
Where  close  quarters  must  he  used, 
greater  cleanliness  must  be  observed  and 
the  more  closely  confined  the  -  birds  the 
greater  the  necessity  for  strict  measures 
of  sanitation.  The  actual  amount  of 


seemed  to  be  a  most  interesting  and  at¬ 
tractive  feature.  This  place  under  ground 
in  the  grove  was  astonishingly  cool.  It 
lias  always  seemed  to  the  Parson  that 
these  little  cabins  were  stuck  generally 
too  close  together.  At  one  other  home 
it  was  shown  what  conveniences  could 
be  had  without  electricity.  Among  most 


l  without  electricity.  Among  mo&t  _  .  j  V  rr~ 

every  kind  of  a  convenience  this  home  space  needed  is  governed  by  the  amount 
had  a  kerosene  oil  refrigerator.  It  of  labor  that  will  be  directed  toward 

seemed  to  work  perfectly,  freezing  ice  cleanliness  ot  the  space  used.  M.  B.  D. 

cubes  and  all  just  like  an  electric  one. _ _ _ _ _ 

On  the  oil  stove,  Mrs.  Parson  says  there 
was  what  might  be  called  a  combination 
steamer  anti  canncr  and  broiler  all  in 
one.  It  looked  to  her  like  a  mighty  use¬ 
ful  and  helpful  thing.  All  the  lighting 
was  by  kerosene  with  lamps  that  were 
really  an  ornament.  These  people  had  a 
perfectly  lovely  home,  and  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  good  old  kerosene — fully 
modernized.  Down  in  one  of  the  old 
churches,  where  we  have  socials  every 
week,  the  Parson  had  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  with  the  lights.  Even  with  new 
wicks  and  burners  boiled  out  good  and 
clean  they  would  actually  go  out  before 
the  evening  was  over.  xAt  last  he  found 
that  if  he  poured  the  kerosene  all  out  and 
started  fresh  they  went  beautifully.  He 
had  just  poured  in  a  little  more  each 
time  to  keep  them  full,  only  being  used 
once  a  week  and  sometimes  in  the  'Win¬ 
ter  once  a  month,  the  oil  had  got  stale  or 
something. 

Labor  Day. — Here  it  is  Labor  Day 
and  the  boys  have  been  setting  up  the 
silage  cutter  ready  to  begin  filling  sdo 
tomorrow.  All  the  crops  are  good,  lhe 
cows  are  pasturing  for  a  while  up  on  the 
Alfalfa  lot,  as  it  was  not  quite  big 
enough  to  mow  again.  We  shall  take 
them  out  soon  and  let  it  get  a  good 
growth  before  Winter.  The  boys  got 
some  sweet  cider  made  last  week  for 
three  cents  a  gallon,  and  we  keep  several 
gallon  jugs  of  it  in  the  refrigerator. 

Sister  is  real  well  and  will  begin  her  last 
year  in  high  school.  Charles,  commonly 
known  as  “Ta,”  will  begin  high  school. 

It  is  certainly  lucky  that  the  wise  doctors 
have  succeeded  in  increasing  the  span  of 
human  life,  for  if  they  hadn’t  parents 
would  never  have  lived  long  enough  to 
see  their  children  through  school. 

Comradeship. — The  Parson  was  read¬ 
ing  about  the  different  ideas  people  have 
had  through  the  ages  about  God.  There 
are  very  many  and  convey  many  different 
pictures  of  the  Deity.  Jesus  brought  m 
the  term  “Father,”  which  was  the  best 
that  could  be  used  at  that  time.  But 
now  the  Parson  agrees  with  those  who 
would  use  the  term  “Comrade”  more. 

God  is  our  comrade,  always  with  us,  al¬ 
ways  within  close  reach  and  call,  always 
understanding.  Perhaps  that  is  going  to 


EDMONDS’ 
POULTRY 
ACCOUNT 
BOOK 
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Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 
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newest  Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces  .  .  . 
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Terms  — $5  Down,  Year  to  Pay  . . . 
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Ranges,  Gas  Stoves,  Oil  Stoves,  Heating  Stoves  . . . 
Lower  priced  Furnaces— FREE  furnace  plans  .  . . 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed  from  factory,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  or  warehouse,  Utica,  N.  Y. .  .  Akron,  Ohio. 
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possible  Ot  eourse^a  greaTmaiiy  men“are  be  the  best  word  after  all.  It  is  now. 
P  ?  and  ' there  seems  to  be  noth-  to  the  Parson,  The  Great  Comrade  ot 

Lr  many  to  do? butttfe  Parson  has  each  and  all.  “Behold  I  have  called  you 
noticed  that  there  are  some  men  who  are  friends. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for 
information  in  letter  in  answer  to  my 
request.  It.  is  a  great  privilege  to  get 
such  competent  service  and  advice  with¬ 
out  cost.  .1  wish  you  could  look  in  our 
living-room  five  minutes  after  The  R. 
N.-Y.  arrives.  My  three  girls,  ages  15, 
12  and  8,  have  a  battle  for  it.  The 
youngest  wants  to  look  at  the  pictures 
of  cows,  horses  and  sheep.  The  other 
two  want  to  read  the  children's  page. 
The  boy  wants  to  study  the  advertise¬ 
ments  and  look  over  stock  department. 
My  wife  wants  to  read  from  cover  to 
cover.  I  want  to  read  it  all.  too.  So 
you  see  you  have  a  big  family  of  sub¬ 
scribers  here — six  in  all — who  welcome 
The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a  true  and  old  friend. 

New  York.  e.  a. 

The  above  letter  gives  us  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  typical  farm  family.  It  visual¬ 
izes  the  best  in  home  life.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  is  all  the  more  vivid  because  the 
author  was  unconscious  of  writing  an 
appealing  story  of  a  simple  incident  in 
the  life  of  happy  farm  family.  The  let¬ 
ter  was  addressed  to  Publisher's  Desk. 
Consequently  the  story  is  properly  print¬ 
ed  here.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  proud  of  its 
friendship  in  such  an  inspiring  country 
home. 

Two  men  from  Alabama,  who  bought 
eight  acres  of  shale  lands  in  their  na¬ 
tive  State  for  $3,0(X),  decided  between 
themselves  that  the  lands  must  be  worth 
at  least  $1,815,000,  so  they  printed  cir¬ 
culars  and  sold  $1,700,000  worth  of  stock, 
according  to  John  S.  Pratt,  Special  As¬ 
sistant  Attorney  General,  who  presented 
the  case  against  the  Alabamans  yester¬ 
day  before  Judge  T.  Blake  Kennedy  and 
a  jury  in  the  United  States  District 
Court.  Mail  fraud  is  charged  in  10 
counts.  Stock  was  sold,  according  to  the 
government,  through  the  Southern  Cities 
Supply  Corporation,  whose  president, 
Lynn  E.  Wolfe,  maintained  offices  at  63 
Park  Row.  Murray  II.  Olf,  a  broker,  is 
also  a  defendant  with  the  corporation  it¬ 
self.  Before  the  taking  of  evidence  be¬ 
gan,  Ilenry  S.  Tuber  and  David  S. 
Winniman,  employes,  who  also  were 
named  in  the  indictment,  pleaded  quilty. 
— City  Papers. 

The  promoters,  according  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  promised  much  but  provided 
little.  There  is  little  or  nothing  new  in 
the  court  record.  We  quote  it  merely 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  yet  hope  to 
get  rich  by  buying  paper  certificates  of 
stock  peddled  by  salesmen. 

Is  it  true  that  a  license  is  required  to 
run  a  tractor  on  the  road  in  this  State? 
It  is  said  here  that  the  license  is  neces¬ 
sary?  J.  W.  B. 

New  York. 

No  license  is  required  for  a  tractor 
used  in  agriculture  when  moving  from 
one  part  of  the  farm  to  another,  or  from 
farm  to  farm  for  thrashing  or  similar 
purposes.  The  law,  however,  authorizes 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Work  to 
make  regulations  regarding  the  use  of 
tractors  of  all  kinds  which  have  projec¬ 
tions  on  the  tires  or  rims.  The  regula¬ 
tions  require  that  the  driving  wheels  be 
fitted  with  rims  or  otherwise  constructed 
to  prevent  injury  to  roads  and  bridges. 
Owners  are  liable  to  the  State  for  dam¬ 
age  to  the  roads  or  bridges.  Copy  of  the 
law  and  regulations  are  available  on  ap- 
plication  to  the  Division  of  Highways, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

John  .T.  Hieser,  145  Queen  St.,  North¬ 
umberland,  Pa.,  came  here  several  times 
and  bought  potatoes  and  paid  for  them. 
Finally  he  came  with  two  trucks  and 
said  he  would  like  to  pay  for  them  after 
he  sold  them,  when  in  a  few  days  he 
would  be  back  for  more,  and  wanted  all 
we  had.  He  has  not  been  back  since, 
and  does  not  reply  to  our  letters.  The 
bill  is  $72.00.  D.  B. 

New  York. 

After  trying  diligently  to  collect  this 
claim,  we  sent  it  to  our  lawyers.  The 
report  comes  back  that  John  Hieser’ s  rec¬ 
ord  would  not  justify  a  suit.  He  does 
not  pay  and  there  is  no  way  to  force  pay¬ 
ment.  It  is  an  old  trick  first  to  win  con¬ 
fidence,  and  then  seek  credit.  Cash  down 
is  a  good  rule,  but  few,  if  any  of  us,  es¬ 
cape  experiences  of  this  kind  some  time 
in  our  lives.  Wise  is  he  who  does  not 
repeat  the  experience  too  often.  At  best 
the  margin  is  so  small  on  farm  crops  that 
losses  of  this  proportion  are  more  hurtful 
than  in  trade  where  profits  are  sub¬ 
stantial. 

New  rackets  crop  up  over  night.  The 
latest  reported  is  solicitation  of  truckmen 
to  join  the  “Superior  Police  Officers'  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  Jersey.”  Intimation  is 
made  that  members  would  be  given  cer¬ 
tain  protection  from  the  New  Jersey  po¬ 
lice  and  a  membership  fee  of  $25  is  re¬ 


quired,  and  less  is  accepted  if  the  trucker 
cannot  afford  the  $25.  The  information 
given  by  the  solicitors  is  too  meager  to 
warrant  serious  consideration,  but  look 
long  at  the  $25  before  parting  with  it. 

I  sent  an  electric  company  in  New 
York  $11.80  for  an  order.  They  sent 
fittings  for  a  3 V2  II.  1*.  motor,  instead 
of  7 y2  II.  P.  as  ordered.  I  returned  it 
and  they  sent  me  the  same  thing.  Then 
I  canceled  the  order  and  asked  a  return 
of  the  money.  h.  e.  m. 

New  York. 

This  company  made  a  claim  for  ex¬ 
penses  to  them  in  the  case,  but  we  were 
able  to  make  adjustment,  and  check  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  both  parties. 

In  the  enclosed  letter  of  the  - 

flying  school  is  a  proposition  which  en¬ 
ables  anyone  taking  their  course  to  pay 
for  most  of  it  after  he  has  secured  a  good 
job  in  aviation.  It  seems  to  me  as  though 
this  plan  is  almost  too  fair.  Do  you  see 
anything  wrong  with  it,  and  is  this  school 
a  reliable  one?  g.  n. 

Kentucky. 

The  proposition  is  to  pay  $85,  down 
with  application  for  a  $250  tuition,  al¬ 
low  a  credit  for  employment  and  one-half 
railroad  fair  to  the  school,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  to  be  paid  in  installments  after 
graduation  and  getting  a  job.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  offer  is  made  only  to 
a  few  men,  in  whom  the  director  has  con¬ 
fidence.  It  is  not  clear  how  he  is  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  applicants  for  infor¬ 
mation  by  mail.  We  find  no  financial 
rating  for  the  school.  We  think  houses 
asking  $S5  credit  by  mail  should  first 
establish  a  credit  and  standard  rating. 

I  shipped  a  case  of  eggs  to  the  Co-op¬ 
erative  Dairy  Products  Company,  78 
Hudson- St.,  New  York,  total  bill  includ¬ 
ing',  $1.35  for  protest  fees  and  check 
which  came  back,  $2S.85.  I  wish  you 
would  see  what  you  can  do  to  collect  it. 

New  Jersey.  e.  n.  c. 

We  followed  this  claim  persistently  but 
were  not  able  to  make  a  collection.  The 
concern  has  now  disappeared  and  we  are 
not  able  to  locate  it. 

An  heirship  scheme  is  being  perpe¬ 
trated  in  Pennsylvania.  After  reading 
details  which  follow,  would  you  advise 
a  reader  to  invest  in  same?  It  is  being 
run  under  New  Harlem  Patentees,  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  laws  of  California. 

A  Mr.  Halstead,  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  is 
apparently  the  head,  with  an  auxiliary 
head  in  each  district.  They  are  offering 
half  of  an  heir's  share  to  the  original 
Harlem.  New  York,  for  $5  genealogist 
fee,  $50  other  fee,  and  75  cents  per 
month  membership  fee,  supposedly  to  pay 
hall  rental  and  so  on.  They  claim 
Hawaii  and  Farrel  Investment  Company, 
of  Lafayette  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  hold 
a  large  percent  of  the  heirs’  shares. 
They  claim  a  village  of  22  incorporated 
into  the  village  of  New  Harlem  or  Har¬ 
lem.  after  receiving  a  grant  of  land  back 
in  the  sixteenth  century  and  that  these 
heirs’  claims  date  back  that  far.  The 
property  is  supposed  to  include  churches, 
subway  right  of  way,  etc.,  valued  at  mil¬ 
lions.  F.  iv. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  would  not  advise  anyone  to  invest 
in  such  a  proposition.  There  seems  to 
be  a  new  “racket”  of  the  kind  starting 
up  every  little  while  and  investigation 
shows  that  there  is  no  merit  in  them. 
The  only  benefit  we  see  is  to  the  pro¬ 
moter  who  is  able  to  part  the  credulous 
from  their  hard-earned  savings. 

The  Federal  Court  at  Philadelphia 
has  denounced  the  Lehigh  Packing  Co., 
Inc.,  as  a  gigantic  fraud.  It  has  num¬ 
bered  thousands  of  victims  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Connecticut  and  other  States.  One 
man  sold  his  business  and  invested  his 
all  in  the  proposition,  but  never  received 
the  rabbits  to  start  with,  and  no  adjust¬ 
ment  whatever  for  the  money  put  in. 
Others  complain  they  have  not  been  able 
to  get  the  Lehigh  Company  to  take  the 
progeny  as  promised.  All  over  the  coun¬ 
try  reports  come  in  of  failure  to  realize 
the  promised  profits,  and  ruin  faces  the 
investors.  The  liabilities  are  now  placed 
at  $4,000,000  and  the  assets  at  $300,000, 
and  some  of  the  officers  are  charged  with 
having  disappeared  with  considerable  of 
the  company’s  funds.  A  demand  has  been 
made  on  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  for  an 
investigation  of  the  alleged  false  prom¬ 
ises  of  the  rabbit  farm  promoters  to  buy 
the  progeny  of  rabbits  they  sold  to  those 
interested  in  the  breeding  scheme.  Breed¬ 
ing  animals  were  sold  at  high  prices, 
ready  markets  were  promised  and  large 
profits  assured.  None  of  these  promises 
were  kept  and  the  result  has  been  disap¬ 
pointment  and  serious  loss.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

Several  of  the  Pomona  Granges  of 
New  York  State  have  made  active  cam¬ 
paigns  in  an  effort  to  induce  their  local 
boards  of  supervisors  to  make  drastic 
cuts  in  the  county  budgets  to  provide 
relief  from  the  burdens  of  taxation.  In 
Jefferson  County,  Deputy  George  E.  Mer¬ 
rill  was  chairman  of  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  which  had  this  campaign  in 
charge  and  the  committee’s  report  was 
submitted  to  the  September  session  of  the 
Jefferson  Pomona.  The  committee  urged 
that  the  county  tax  rate  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $6  per  hundred  for  1933,  which 
would  be  a  cut  of  over  $3  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  year's  rate.  The  committee  also  rec¬ 
ommended  that  all  highway  construction 
for  the  coming  year  be  suspended,  that 
reductions  be  made  in  the  conduct  of  the 
sheriff's  office,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the 
county  tuberculosis  hospital.  A  reduc¬ 
tion  of  salaries  of  county  officials  was 
also  urged. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Pomona  also  took 
similar  action,  asking  for  a  cut  of  20 
per  cent  in  the  salaries  of  all  county 
officials  and  employes,  also  a  like  cut  in 
the  appropriations  for  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  Home  Bureau  and  for  reforestation. 
They  would  make  also  a  cut  of  $85,000 
in  highway  construction. 

The  Lewis'  County  Pomona  urged  a 
25  per  cent  cut  in  the  salaries  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  Home  Bureau  agents 
and  more  care  in  the  payments  of  re¬ 
lief  under  the  old-age  pension  act.  At 
both  the  Jefferson  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Pomonas  the  county  treasurer  of  each 
county  addressed  the  Pomonas,  review¬ 
ing  very  fully  the  financial  conditions  of 
the  county  government. 

County  Treasurer  Hayes,  in  speaking- 
before  the  Jefferson  Pomona,  said  that 
the  people  are  largely  to  blame  for  the 
increased  taxes,  rather  than  the  boards 
of  supervisors  or  the  county  officials.  The 
increase  in  taxes,  he  said,  had  come 
principally  as  the  result  of  the  people’s 
demands  for  public  improvements  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds.  He  said  that  State  aid  was 
one  cause  of  increased  tax  levies,  be¬ 
cause  the  people  in  depending  upon  State 
aid  to  help  pay  the  increased  expendi¬ 
tures  had  the  mistaken  idea  that  they 
were  getting  something  for  nothing.  He 
reminded  them  that  someone  had  to  pay 
lor  tlie  State  aid,  and  that  someone  was 
the  taxpayer,  even  if  paid  indirectly. 

National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  Grange  Day 
exercises  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse  Sept.  7.  This  was  the  fifth 
State  Fair  that  National  Master  Taber 
has  addressed  this  Fall.  State  Master 
Fred  J.  Freestone  presided  at  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  Charles  S.  Wilson  of  the  Fed- 
end  Farm  Board  was  also  one  of  the 
day’s  speakers,  as  were  former  Dean  Al¬ 
bert  R.  Mann,  of  Cornell  University,  and 
Dean  Van  C.  Whittemore,  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  State  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Canton.  “One  of  our  troubles,”  said 
Master  Taber,  “grows  out  of  too  much 
gloom,  too  much  criticism,  and  denuncia¬ 
tion  and  not  enough  constructive  plan¬ 
ning  ;  too  much  talking  and  too  little 
thinking :  too  many  tears  and  not  enough 
smiles:  too  much  despair  and  not  enough 
determined  hope.” 


Rest  and  Lighting  Hens 

I  plan  to  buy  some  yearling  Leghorn 
hens  later  in  the  month.  These  birds 
will  not  be  used  for  breeders,  and  I  shall 
keep  them  for  egg  production  only.  The 
majority  of  these  hens  have  not  been 
lighted  and  at  the  time  I  buy  them  they 
will  have  stopped  production.  My  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  get  them  back  into  production. 
Since  they  have  not  been  lighted,  do  you 
think  that  they  would  respond  to  lights 
if  turned  on  as  soon  as  I  receive  the 
hens?  If  so,  I  could  let  them  go  into  a 
molt  later  in  the  Winter,  or  should  I  al¬ 
low  them  a  few  weeks  to  molt  first  and 
then  light  them?  Would  you  recommend 
early  morning  lights  (3  A.  M.)  or  all- 
night  lights?  L.  s. B. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

It  is  probably  best  to  allow  such  year¬ 
ling  hens  about  eight  weeks  for  regain¬ 
ing  flesh  and  feathers  before  resuming 
production.  Hens  that  have  molted  in 
June  or  July  are  likely  to  be  poor  lay¬ 
ers  under  any  system  of  management. 
Later  molters.  may  repay  lighting  after 
having  been  given  a  resting  period.  Early 
November  would  be  likely  to  be  a  good 
time  for  beginning  with  lights  upon  these 
hens  kept  segregated  from  other  flocks 
not  needing  the  same  conditions  of  man¬ 
agement. 

There  seems  to  be  little  difference  in 
the  value  of  different  types  of  lighting. 
The  convenience  of  the  operator  may  be 
consulted  in  the  matter.  About  13  hours 
of  daylight  or  artificial  light  and  day¬ 
light  combined  with  11  hours  of  darkness 
is  a  suitable  division  of  the  24  hours. 

You  should  not  expect  an  immediate 
response  to  lighting  in  the  form  of  eggs. 
The  value  of  lighting  consists  in  giving 
the  fowls  a  day  of  Summer  length  in  the 
Fall  and  Winter,  that  they  may  consume 
enough  food  to  maintain  Summer  produc¬ 
tion.  The  needs  of  the  body  must  be 
first  met  before  eggs  can  be  produced. 

M.  B.  D. 


ADD  YOUR  INCOME 


USED  BY  THE 
U.S.G0VERNMENT 


WITTE  TFLEE  SAW 


Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  into  blocks 
of  any  length.  Fast— does  the  work  of  10  men 
at  l»20th  of  cost.  Make  money  turning  tim¬ 
ber  into  cash.  Make  Ties-Cross  Arms-Fire- 
wood — Ready  Market.  One  man  cuts  15  to 
40  cords  a  day.  Powerful  All  Fuel  engine 
with  Sure  Fire  Waterproof  -  Troubleproof 
Magneto,  starts  easy  in  cold  weather  and  run* 
all  other  farm  machinery. , 

NEARLY  A  Only  a  few  dollars  down  pnta  thin 

_ _ money-saving,  money-making  ma- 

I  EAR  TO  PAY  ?h,me  on  7oaT  Place  and  you  can 
w  *  take  nearly  a  year  to  pay  balance 

on  your  own  terms. 

FREE  Write  today  for  my  Log  Saw  Book  and 
J*%*,g*  Easy  Payment  Plan— No  obligation. 


[ 


2  US  Carson  St. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa, 


WITTE 

ENGINE  WORKS 


6895  Oakland  Ay. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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A  FRAME  MO 

AS  L  O  W  AS  *  w 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Maks  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
-  styles  to  select  from.  Write 

for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  8»  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purpose* 

Direct  Factory  Dr  ices 

fBF'FREE  to  You — 1  NGERS0LL  PAINT  BOOK— . 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sampla 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1843 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements;  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydsll  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non¬ 
acid,  odorless,  indistructible.  15  year 
life.  Guaranteed.  150  ampere  cell,  $1.90-  Other  sizes. 
Generating  Plant  Bargains.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  45  Washington  Avo.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


CORN 


Harvester  self-gathering.  Complete 
with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Only  $25. 
Free  literature,  testimonials,  pictures 
of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO.  Saline,  Kansas 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington.  —  The  scarcity  of  eggs 
throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  now  showing  up  in  the  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing  prices,  not  only  at  the  auctions 
in  this  State,  but  also  at  New  York  and 
other  large  markets.  A  total  of  688  cases 
were  ottered  for  sale  during  the  week, 
which  is  the  lightest  receipts  this  year. 
The  light  offerings  were  cleaned  up  readi¬ 
ly  at  firm  prices,  with  most  grades  ad¬ 
vancing  5  to  6c  per  dozen  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  week’s  figures.  New  Jersey  fancy 
whites  were  in  good  demand  and  buyers 
bought  readily  at  38%  to  42%c,  which 
was  about  4  to  6c  over  premium  prices 
at  New  York.  Mediums  of  this  grade 
were  also  firm,  bringing  37%  to  40c  at 
the  closing  sales,  with  some  going  out  at 
the  early  auction  at  33 %c.  New  Jersey 
grade  A  whites  were  also  in  good  de¬ 
mand,  as  buyers  not  catering  to  fancy 
trade  took  hold  of  these  slightly  lower 
priced  eggs.  Most  sales  were  made  at 
36%  to  40e,  with  some  at  41%c.  Me¬ 
diums  of  grade  A  quality  were  in  fairly 
good  demand,  bringing  nearly  the  same 
prices  as  fancy  mediums.  Most  lots 
moved  well  at  35  to  38c.  Pullets  were 
in  heavier  supply  and  brought  25  to  31c 
at  the  closing  sale.  Pewees  were  in 
heavy  receipt  at  the  closing  auction  and 
brought  16%  to  20%c.  Brown  eggs 
tinned  to  move  readily,  but  volume 


very  light, 
at  30%  to 
mostly  20% 
tion  in  the 
due  to  the 


con- 
was 

Grade  A  browns  moved  out 
39%c,  while  mediums  were 
to  32%c.  The  wide  varia- 
price  of  large  browns  was 
advancing  market.  Brown 
pullets  were  dull,  but  the  activity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  market  moved  them 
at  21  to  23%c.  Brown  pewees  were  slow 
at  17%  to  10c. 

Vineland. — In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  shore  outlets  have  been  quiet  since 
the  holiday,  this  market  has  continued  to 
move  the  available  supply  of  eggs  at  ad¬ 
vancing  prices.  Along  with  Flemington 
this  market  had  lighter  offerings,  totaling 
only  505  cases  during  the  week.  Prices 
on  all  grades  were  stronger,  with  New 
Jersey  fancy  hennery  whites  bringing  37 
to  30% c,  with  some  early  sales  down  to 
34 %c.  Mediums  of  this  top  grade  were 
firm  at  28  to  36c.  Grade  A  stock  Avas 
in  good  demand  bringing  33  to  39c,  with 
mediums  at  26%  to  32c.  Producers’ 
graded  whites  were  in  fairly  good  de- 
majnd,  sharing  in  the  general  strength  of 
the  market.  Extras  brought  3(Go  37%c, 
while  mediums  were  mostly  27  to  32c, 
with  some  at  33c.  Pullets  Averc  in  fair 
demand  although  trading  dragged  at 
times.  Most  lots  brought  22  to  27c.  Pe¬ 
wees  still  in  heavy  receipt,  as  more 
young  birds  begin  to  lay,  brought  fair 
prices  and  sold  at  17  to  20%c.  Browns 
were  in  very  light  supply  and  brought 
good  prices  for  all  stock  offered._  Grade 
A  browns  were  from  32  to  35c,  with 
mediums  at  26% c.  Brown  pullets  were 
a  little  dull,  bringing  19%  to  24c,  with 
broAvn  pewees  selling  fairly  well  at  16%c. 

j.  M.  F. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Sept.  18-24. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass.  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Chas.  A.  Nash,  292  Worthington 
St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  22-25. — National  exhibition  and 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Dahlia 
Society,  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  Ncav  York  City. 

Oct.  3-8.  —  Danbury  Fair,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

Oct.  11. — Dedication  of  Jenkins  I 
atory,  Connecticut  Experiment  St; 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Nov.  16-25. — Annual  session, 

Grange,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  3.  —  Rochester  Fanciers 
Poultry  ShoAv,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secre¬ 
tary,  E.  G.  Jones,  P.  O.  Box  472,  Ro 
Chester,  N.  Y. 

March  23-25,  1933. — Second  Rhode  Is 
land  Baby  Chick  Show,  Providence, 


National 


I. 

R. 


Secretary,  O.  P.  Stites,  King 


I. 


CLEANEST 


GENUINE 


PSYLLIUM 

IS 


CONTAINS  NO  DRUGS —  NON-HABIT  FORMING 

NATURE'S  LAXATIVE 


WHITE  INDIAN 

3%  lbs.  $1.00 
5  lbs.  $1.25 
10  lbs.  $2.25 


BLACK  FRENCH 
2%  lbs.  $1.00 
5  lbs. 

10  lbs. 

For  Changing  Intestinal  Flora 

LACTOSE-DEXTRIN . 5  lb*.  $2.50 

AGAR-SEED  .  A  Food  laxative  -5  lb*.  $2.50 

Shipped  prepaid  on  receipt  of  check  600  miles  of  N.  Y. 

Add  5c  lb.  for  greater  distance.  C.  O-  D.  postal  charges 
extro. 

Free  Samples  on  Request  for  Comparison 
Merchants:  Special  Deal  •  Pound  Packages’^ 

Laxseed  Co„  Inc.,  720  Broadway,  N.Y. 

HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  tweiv 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  w 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  famili< 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OU 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Lakeland  Offers  STTSf! 

Florida.  Beautiful  Homes  for  Winter  Guests  at  vei 
low  rates  Homes  for  sale.  Worth  Investigating.  AVrit 

ABBOTT  and  HOWARD  CO.,  Lakeland,  FlJ 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


POSITION  OPEN  for  married  man  with  expe¬ 
rience  in  handling  dairy;  able  to  furnish  ref¬ 
erences;  hand  milking  and  retail  business.  BOX 
65,  New  Milford,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  MIDDLE-AGED  farmer  wanted 
for  all-year-round.  $10  per  Winter  months,  $25 
in  Summer.  ADVERTISER  4476,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — AAroinan  to  do  general  housework; 

must  be  good  cook;  wages  thirty  dollars  per 
month  with  room  and  board.  ADY’ERTISER 
4481,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  CHRISTIAN  couple  for  country 
place;  woman  must  be  good  plain  cook  and 
general  houseworker,  exceptionally  neat  and 
clean;  man  gardener,  flowers,  bandy,  drive, 
generally  useful;  $50  monthly  without  board; 
furnished  quarters  with  light  and  fuel:  give 
age,  references  and  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4496,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  age  36,  life 
experience  in  all  branches  of  farming,  gar¬ 
dening,  care  of  livestock  and  producing  of  cer¬ 
tified;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 

4489,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

STRONG,  CAPABLE  woman  wishes  position  as 
practical  nurse  or  housekeeper-cook ;  good 
home  and  reasonable  wages.  ADVERTISER 

4490,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  FARM  manager  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  up-to-date  farm  or  private  estate; 
thoroughly  understands  all  branches  farm  and 
estate  work,  lawns  and  gardens;  expert  all 
around  livestock  man,  calf-raising,  hothouse 
lambs,  and  Alfalfa;  salary  reasonable,  with 
good  living  conditions:  life  experience;  best  ref¬ 
erence.  P.  TANGNEY,  308  Dennison  St., 
Highland  Park,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

COUI’LE — Butler-houseman;  excellent  cook,  also 
practical  nursing  experience;  absolutely  hon¬ 
est  and  conscientious,  Avislies  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  country  with  considerate  elderly 
people,  preferably:  please  state  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4491,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  MARRIED  man  as  farmer, 
dairy,  poultry,  tractor  and  truck;  New  York 
chauffeur’s  license.  ADVERTISER  4485,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Wanted  Men; 


ers  and  Ventilating  Equipment.  Liberal  co 
promptly  paid.  Write  for  full  information, 

Incubatcrs,  loc.,  Codwlao  Ave.,  New  Brunsi 


CIDER 


oadside  mills. 


rOULTRY-DAIRYMAN,  SWEDISH,  single  ex¬ 
perienced  all  branches,  honest  and  sober, 
wishes  position  on  private  estate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4493,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


C2 

WANTED — Fordson  driver,  experienced,  sober 
farmer;  state  lowest  starting  wages.  LENT,  p 
Martinsville,  N.  J. 

Situations  Wanted  j  1 

r 

MAN  WITH  some  experience  is  looking  for  ^ 
position  on  poultry  farm;  references.  AD-  , 
VERTISER  4375,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ^ 

FARM  MANAGER  seeks  syndicate  or  in- 
dividual  with  vision  to  establish  profitable  r 
industrial  farm  unit.  ADVERTISER  4416,  care  , 
Rural  New-Yorker.  ^ 

POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  20  years’  experi-  p 
ence  managing  large  farms;  consider  any  size 
proposition;  good  reference.  ADVERTISER  p 

4442,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  * 

HERDSMAN,  MARRIED,  years  of  experience  Y 
in  breeding,  feeding,  showing,  open  for  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  4456,  care  Rural  New-  \ 
Yorker.  - 

—  r 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  farm  general  manager, 
English,  family;  can  develop,  reorganize,  op-  1 
erate  economically;  dependable;  investigate.  - 
J.  E.  PLACE,  Star  Route,  Pottstown,  Pa.  V 

MARRIED  MAN  wants  work  on  farm;  honest,  i 
reliable,  handy  machinery,  chauffeur’s  license.  4 
D.  SPRATT,  Rt.  5,  Rome,  N.  Y.  “ 

WANTED — Position  as  dairyman,  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  t 

4472,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  «* 

HOLLANDER,  POSITION  wanted  in  up-to-date  1 
dairy;  life-Ioug  experience.  ADVERTISER 

4474,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

EXPERIENCED  COUPLE,  no  children,  with  a 
energy  and  ability,  reliable  farmer-dairyman,  c 
handy-man,  consider  any  work;  reference;  please  “ 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  4477,  care  Rural  ' 
New-Yorker. 

c 

RELIABLE  FINNISH  woman,  38,  wants  posi-  J 
tion  cook,  houseworker,  good  references;  ^ 
state  wages.  ENNY  JAASKELA,  Ludlow,  Vt. 

POULTRYMAN,  EMPLOYED,  has  experience 
in  alt  branches,  bookkeeping:  honor  and  in-  I 
tegrity  of  character.  DeWITT  MOSEY',  Med-  ] 
ford,  N.  J. 

20  YEARS  PRACTICAL  experience,  15  years 
manager  on  last  job,  familiar  every  phase 
modern  dairy  farming,  including  operation  De- 
Laval  milker  combine  and  all  its  categories, 
production  highest  grade  milk,  organization  and 
operation  retail  milk  business;  accept  opera¬ 
tion  on  percentage  basis;  familiar  purebred 
Guernseys  or  Holsteins:  married.  40  years  old, 
no  children.  ADVERTISER  4479,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 

POULTRY' MAN,  43,  ACTIVE,  dependable,  non- 
smoker;  20  years’  experience  poultry  rearing 
and  production ;  third  successful  year  in  charge 
large  New  England  State  Institution  poultry 
plant;  wishes  to  make  change;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4480,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AMERICAN,  SINGLE,  twenty-seven  years  old, 
no  tobacco  and  strictly  sober,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  or  herdsman  on  up-to-date 
dairv  farm;  state  salary  paid  in  answer.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4482,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN  wants  farm  work,  good  milker, 
teamster,  handy  with  tools.  C.  L.  SMITH, 

B.  F.  D.  3,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

HOUSEKEEPER’S  POSITION.  middle-aged 

woman,  Protestant,  neat,  reliable,  unencum- 
bered,  good  plain  cook,  small  family,  small 
compensation.  P.  0.  BOX  728,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  WITH  two  children  five  and  six;  man 
experienced  farmer,  good  milker,  poultryman, 
drives  car;  wife  good  cook  and  housekeeper;  de¬ 
sire  position  on  farm  or  private  estate;  moder¬ 
ate  wages.  PETERSEN,  63-14  Woodhaven 

Blvd.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

DRY-IIAND  MILKER  and  farmer,  single,  30, 
steady,  can  board  self;  no  liquor,  tobacco; 
references.  HARLEY  BICKFORD,  South  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn. 

FARMER,  TEAMSTER,  with  reference,  five 
»  children,  will  work  for  rent,  vegetables,  wood 

and  milk.  ADVERTISER  4483,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

6  DAIRYMAN  BY  TRADE,  German,  20  years  of 
e  age,  willing  and  sober,  wishes  position  in 

•S  dairv  or  dairy  farm;  New  Jersey  preferred.  FR. 
BUELTER,  293  Carroll  St.,  Orange,  N.  J.  Phone 
 Orange  5-1858. 

f  YVANTED  BY  MAN  forty-five,  a  position-  on 
y  farm  or  estate  by  month;  experienced  in  poul- 

a,  try,  fruit  and  truck-growing,  farm  mechanic, 
u  golf-course  work;  sober,  honest;  no  milker. 

-  FRANK  SWAIN,  Westchester  Poultry  Farm, 
it  Ossining,  N.  Y'. 

i-  WORKING  HERDSMAN,  test-cow  milker,  farm- 
18  er,  married,  no  children,  age  37  years.  AD- 

j"  VERTISER  4504,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

„  YOUNG  MAN,  German,  agricultural  school  grad¬ 
s’  uate,  years  experience,  wants  position  on  farm 

e!  or  estate.  Write  ADY'ERTISER  4505,  care 
n.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  FARM  manager  wishes  position  on  farm 
or  estate;  18  years’  experience  with  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  A.  It.  records,  calf-raising,  handling 
milking  machines,  care  of  poultry,  orchards,  op¬ 
erating  tractor  and  all  farm  machinery,  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops;  references.  ADVERTISER  4494, 
ire  Rural  New-Yorker. 

[OUSE KEEPER-COMPANION,  YOUNG  woman, 
single,  wishes  position  on  farm;  neat,  good 
Dok.  home-loving,  fond  of  children.  ADVEK- 
ISER  4503,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

XPERIENCED  FARMER,  twenty-three,  ca¬ 
pable,  conscientious  and  trustworthy;  excel- 
>nt  references;  start  October  tenth.  RONNIE 
AULT,  Mathews  Farms,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

OULTRYMAN,  34,  SINGLE,  sober,  with  gen¬ 
eral  farm  experience,  desires  position;  all  let- 
ars  answered.  P.  0.  BOX  127,  Sandy  Hook, 


OSITION  AS  EXPERIENCED  caretaker;  can 
do  mason,  carpenter,  painting,  etc.;  New 
ngland  States  preferred;  reference  furnished. 
DVERTISER  4500,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OUNG  MAN,  24,  wishes  position  on  general 
farm,  no  experience,  $20  per  month.  AD- 
ERTISEIt  4409,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


tion  to 


WANTED  as  housekeeper,  no  objec- 
cliildren.  ADVERTISER  4498,  care 


ETERAN  DESIRES  poultry  farm 
iug  basis;  life  experience;  honest, 
lg  producer;  best  references. 

497,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


profit-sliar- 
sober;  pay- 
ADVERTISER 


.  SINGLE  RELIABLE  man  wants  position  on 
a  farm  teaming  or  general  farm  work;  refer- 
nces  given.  JOHN  CUNNINGHAM,  care 
oseph  Lewis,  Sterling  Center,  Mass. 


OSITION  WANTED  by  first-class  general  re¬ 
pair  man,  thoroughly  experienced  in  carpen- 
ry,  painting,  plumbing  repairs  and  cement 
mrk.  repairing  and  operating  trucks,  tractors 
ud  farm  machinery;  references  and  particulars 
n  request.  G.  N.  BLAKE,  Lenox,  Mass. 


PORK  IN  GUERNSEY  or  Jersey  herd  by  ex¬ 
perienced  middle-aged  American,  single,  A.  R., 
alf-raising,  barn  work:  state  wages,  particu- 
irs;  references.  W.  C.  BURDICK,  29  Green 
t.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


XPERIENCED  COUPLE  with  energy  and 
ability;  wife  excellent  housekeeper,  good 
ain  cook;  husband  competent  farmer,  dairy- 
an.  gardener;  honest,  reliable,  efficent.  AD- 
ERTISER  4501,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


OR  SALE — 140-acre,  more  or  less,  truck  or 
dairy  farm,  100  acres  tillable  easy  to  work 
rith  machinery;  easily  accessible  to  cash  mar- 
ets  of  all  Connecticut  cities  as  well  as  Bos- 
>n  and  New  Y'ork;  modern  cement  floored  cow 
arn  with  tie-up  for  80  head;  hog  house,  poul- 
ry  house,  sheds  and  work  shop;  new  8-room 
ouse  in  fine  condition;  1  mile  from  center  of 
usy  town  of  Southington  on  improved  road: 
ear  schools  and  churches;  good  productive  soil 
l  best  farming  section  of  Connecticut;  a  real 
loney-maker  at  a  bargain;  buildings  worth 
lore  than  price  we  are  asking  for  farm.  In- 
uire  APOTHECARIES  HALL  CO.,  Waterbury, 


FOR  RENT — Modern,  partly  furnished.  6-roora 
cottage;  large  grounds;  reasonable.  M. 
SPRINGER,  New  City,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  acre  ground  including  one 
small  nursery  business  well  stocked  with 
evergreens,  one  bungalow,  5  rooms,  all  im¬ 
provements;  2  garages.  ADVERTISER  4486, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXCHANGE  QUEENS  Village  home  for  farm. 

about  75  acres,  good  buildings,  100  miles  from 
New  York,  from  owner.  KASE,  9419  212th  PL, 
Queens  Village,  N.  Y. 

LOOKING  FOR  small  bouse  with  garden  on 
highway,  50  miles  out;  pay  cash;  give  par¬ 
ticulars  and  price.  ADVERTISER  4488,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 

WANTED  TO  RENT,  option  to  buy,  15  to  50- 
acre  farm  in  Pennsylvania,  witli  good  build¬ 
ings,  wood-lot;  near  good  school.  H.  1’.  KA- 
KUSKA.  Eaton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 240-acre  dairy  farm,  good  build¬ 
ings;  near  market  and  college;  for  informa¬ 
tion  see  W.  S.  PILLSBURY,  218  College  Ave.. 
Waterville,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  poultry 
good  location,  markets  near. 
Wineliendon,  Mass. 


farm,  134  acres, 
CARL  SAVEN, 


EXCHANGE  BUSINESS  or  residential  property 
in  New  Jersey  for  general  farm  of  100  or 
more  acres,  either  New  York  or  New  Jersey; 
private  owner.  ADVERTISER  4492,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED  suitable  for  raising  poultry 
and  geese;  state  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4495,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  small  farm,  or  acreage, 
without  building,  near  good  road,  preferable 
with  Spring,  stream  or  near  lake,  not  over  100 
miles  from  New  York;  full  particulars,  price, 
first  letter.  M.  V.  HORTON,  Box  505,  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y. 


ACREAGE  SUITABLE  for  camping,  game  or 
chicken  farm  off  from  main  road;  priced  to 
sell.  II.  STEINHAUSElt,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 


WANTED— For  $500-$750,  $100-$I50  down,  small 
old-fashioned  place.  Catskill  region  preferred; 
give  details.  ADVERTISER  4502,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  acreage  and  house  in  New 
Jersey;  give  particulars.  HOFFMAN,  911 
Hoboken  St.,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  going  New  York  farm  for 
furnished  bungalow  near  Los  Angeles;  assume 
some.  OWNER,  4928  Primrose,  Inglewood, 
Calif. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


NEW  CROP  honey,  our  fancy  white,  $4.50  per 
60-lb.  can;  two  cans,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS, 
Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Best  light, 
mixed  flowers,  85c 
MAN  APIARIES,  R. 


5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10.  $1.80; 
and  $1.50;  postpaid.  LY- 
1,  Northampton,  Mass. 


NEW  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10,  $1.75; 

comb  honey  in  5-lb.  pails,  $1.25,  delivered  3rd 
zone;  clover  comb,  24  sections.  $4.50:  60  lbs. 
ext..  $4.50.  not  prepaid.  EDWARD  REDDOUT, 
New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2  gal.;  sugar, 
25c  lb.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Essex  Jet.,  Vt. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.10  gallon,  or 
5  lbs.  sugar,  $1.35,  delivered  third  zone.  MA- 
TLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burlington, 

Vt. 


PURE  HONEY— 5-lb.  pails  postpaid  third  zone, 
clover,  pail,  90  cts;  two.  $1.70:  four,  $3; 
mixed  pail,  70  cts;  two,  $1.30;  four,  $2.30. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


RIDGEWOOD  REST  HOME,  private  sanitorium, 
invalids,  elderly  people;  excellent  food,  nurs¬ 
ing  care;  terms  moderate.  GROVE  AND  VAN 
DIEN  AVE.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Tel.  Ridgewood 
6-5517. 

YOUNG  MAN  wants  good  board  and  room  (for 
several  months)  in  quiet  country  home;  please 
give  particulars  and  monthly  rate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4487,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


5-ACRE,  30-COW  dairy,  timber  and  sugar  or¬ 
chard,  Chautauqua  County,  New  York  farm; 
i  acres  in  fields,  125  acres  creek-watered  pas- 
ire,  40  acres  in  forest  growth;  2,000  or  more 
igar  trees,  fruits;  8-rooin  two-story  house, 
>rcli,  piped  water,  shade;  60-ft.  dairy  barn, 
concrete  stable  tie-ups  36  head,  silo,  poultry 
e;  buildings  in  good  repair;  price  $5,500; 
investigate  long-term  easy-payment  plan:  free 
circular  sent  on  request.  Inquire  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK  OF  SPRINGFIELD,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

EXCHANGE  RIVER-FRONT,  7-room  bouse, 
modern  improvements,  town  Rosendale;  3 
acres;  boarders,  bathers,  income  property;  for 
small  acreage  farm.  M.  MELL,  Rosendale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  large  power  cider  presses,  two 
Syracuse  A.  C.  grinders,  15-h.p.  gasoline  en¬ 
gine,  shafting,  pulleys,  belting  and  racks,  com¬ 
plete  outfit;  one  Groton  saw  mill;  Frick  steam 
engine,  20  h.p. ;  slab  saw,  planer,  shafting  and 
beltijig.  HENRY  LEWIS,  R.  F.  D.  6,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 

LIGHTING  PLANT  WANTED— Will  pay  cash 
for  Kohler  lighting  plant,  also  a  water  sys¬ 
tem  Write  J.  AMIRAULT,  180  Linden  Ave., 
Malden,  Mass. 

ONE  10  H.  P.  STEAM  boiler,  complete  with 
injector  and  tubular  milk  cooler  complete 
with  covers,  nearly  new,  at  bargain  price. 
TRANQUILLITY  FARMS,  Arthur  Danks,  Mgr., 
Vrilamuchy,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Attractive  village  farm,  Southern 
Maine,  150  acres;  nice  location,  tarvia  road, 
lights,  town  water,  level  land,  schools,  stores, 
good  markets;  photo,  particulars  on  request. 
ADVERTISER  4473,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm; 

village;  on  new  State  road;  large  house  for 
tourists,  on  State  road;  modern;  1,200  hens,  in¬ 
cubator  5,000,  brooder  3,000,  5  young  cows, 

tractor;  established  egg  and  poultry  route;  rea¬ 
son  for  sale  wife’s  health;  $5,000  cash,  balance 
arranged.  ADVERTISER  4475,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


70-ACRE  POULTRY'  and  dairy  farm.  Central 
New  York;  good  buildings,  20  rods  from  good 
school;  1,000  hens,  7  cows,  team,  tools;  price 
$3,800,  half  cash,  no  exchanges.  ADVERTISER 
4478,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

about  100  acres, 
within  100  miles 
E.  80th  St.,  New 


WANTED  TO  RENT — Farm 
no  stock,  good  buildings, 
New  Y'ork  City.  H.  M., 
York  City. 
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NINE-ROOM  house,  corner  two  main  highways, 
suitable  for  tourist  or  tea  room;  1  mile  from 
D.  L.  &  W. ;  all  improvements;  reasonable. 
Address  BOX  448,  Denville,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED  — -  Northern  New  Jersey,  Southern 
New  York,  6-room  bouse,  1  acre  ground,  on 
good  road;  electricity;  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4484,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  each  week  to  buy  and  sell  farm 
property,  personal  services,  farm  products 
and  other  articles  of  value.  If  you  have 
anything  to  offer  these  readers  it  will  prob- 
1  ably  pay  you  to  run  a  little  advertisement 
j  in  these  columns  under  the  proper  classi- 
;  fication.  Your  announcement  will  be  car¬ 
ried  into  more  than  250,000  country  homes, 
Many  readers  report  remarkable  results 
from  these  small1  classified  advertisements. 
The  cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  Thursday  morning 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  following  week’s 
issue.  Reference  required  from  all  new 
advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


WORLDS  FINEST 


bll,°n°ed  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  from  blood-tested  Tancred, 

Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman  and  other 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous 
capacity  ailowB  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others*  We’ve  sold 
minor  bureaus  of  the  two  largest  Governments  of  North 
and  South  America. 

Write  lor  Our  Free  Poultry  Book. 

NOTE  LOW  PRICES 


October  Delivery  100 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $ 5.50 

Bf.  Orpingtons  ) 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Rocks,  Reds  >• .  (>.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  ) 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  0.00 

Assorted,  Light .  8,50 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds . ’  5.01* 

$1.00  books  order;  pay  postman  balance  plus 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 


500 

$27.50 

80.00 

45.00 
IT. 50 
25.00 

postage. 


Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 


Le§hornsRedsRocks -Wyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds-ttaHcross  Broiler  ChicKs  i.V 

. . mum  ...gnu 


*WELL  BRED/— WELL  BREEDERS” 


YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  THAT  THE 
CHICKS  YOU  BUY  COME  FROM 
FLOCKS  BLOOD  TESTED  100% 

We  are  hatching  entirely  from  flocks  State 
Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  without 
a  single  reactor  being  found.  Beal  quality  chicks. 
RAISE  HALL  CROSS  BROILERS 
FOR  QUICK  MATURITY  AND 
PREMIUM  PRICES 
Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices 
to  broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


...THEY  ARE 


HIGH  PRICED 


Maple  Lawn  Chicks  [°nrd  QP“a0^y 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . $5.00  $23.00  $45.00 

White  Ply.  Bocks...  6.50  30.00  60.00 
White  Wyandottes. . .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

_ - -  Owens  Str.  B.  I.  Beds  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Park’s  Bar.  Bocks  (Per.  2D32) . . .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mix,  $4.50 — 100:  Heavy  Mix.  $5.50 
Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lots. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAllstervllle.  Pa, 


BR00KSIDE  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 

Tour  opportunity  to  secure  regular  Brookside 
Quality  Chicks  at  a  saving. 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

White  Leghorns . 

B.  I.  Beds . 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks 
Mixed  or  Assorted 


25 

$2.25 

2.50 

2.50 

2.00 


50 

$3.75 

4.25 

4.25 

3.50 


too 

$7.00 
8.00 
8.00 
6.00 
85c  ea, 


12  wk.  old  Pullets;  White  Leghorns . . 

18  wk.  old  Pullets:  White  Leghorns .  $1.00  ea! 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns...  $5.00  $25.00  $50.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  6  00  30.00  60.00 

S.  C.  Reds .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Heavy  Mixed....  5  00  25.00  50.00 

Light  Mixed .  4.50  22.50  45.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

C*  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAllstervlllo.  Pa 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

W.  Leghorn!,  B.  Rocks,  Reds  $3.00  $5.50  $10  00 

3-WEEKS  OLD  CHICKS  5.00  9.50  18.00 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  75c  to  $1.00  ea. 
W.  F.  HILLPOT  Dept.  1  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


pill  I  ETC  White'.Lsghorns,  Burred  Kooks— 14  weeks, 
I  lILLIilo  70c.  lien i tliy,  excellent  breeding.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  GEORGE  HOAG  -  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  :  ; 


ARE  you  one  of  those  few  poultrymen 
who  still  believe  that  B-B  Laying  Mash 
is  sold  at  a  price  beyond  your  reach? 
Then  read  carefully. 

There  are  several  different  B-B  Laying 
Mashes,  one  of  which  will  exactly  meet 
the  needs  of  your  particular  system  of 
poultry  management.  If  your  require¬ 
ments  call  for  a  low  priced  ration,  your 
B-B  dealer  can  supply  you  a  B-B  Laying 
Mash  at  a  cost  no  higher  than  that  of 
ordinary  feed,  nnd  no  matter  which  B-3 
Laying  Mash  you  use,  it  is  guaranteed 
to  give  you  more  eggs  per  feed  dollar  or 
your  money  back! 

B-B  Mashes  produce  more  eggs  be¬ 
cause  they  combine  a  perfect  mineral 
balance,  all  the  health-giving  vitamins 
and  a  variety  of  needed  proteins.  Also 


they  are  the  most  palatable  rations  you 
can  feed.  The  average  mash  is  a  floury 
substance  which  a  bird  swallows  with 
difficulty  even  when  washed  down  with 
water.  Not  so  with  B-B.  Although  of 
mash  fineness,  the  ingredients  are  cut 
instead  of  rubbed  to  this  fineness.  Con¬ 
sequently,  B-B  Laying  Mashes  consist 
of  infinitesimal  edged  particles  which  a 
bird  swallows  easily,  enjoys,  and  digests 
more  thoroughly  in  the  same  amount 
of  time. 

If  B-B  Laying  Mash  doesn’t  give  you 
more  eggs  per  feed  dollar  and  healthier 
birds  too,  just  take  your  figures  and 
empty  bags  back  to  your  B-B  dealer 
and  he’ll  refund  every  cent  of  your 
money.  You  can’t  lose  with  B-B ! 

Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 


lArms 
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New  Hampshire  REDS 

The  Business  Man’s  Bird  for  Profits 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  and  original  breeders 
You  get  full  benefit  of  our  pedigreeing  and  trap- 
nestmg.  Every  breeding  bird  blood-tested  by  the 
State.  Absolutely  free  from  B.  W.  D. 

Hubbard  Chicks  are  EXTREMELY  profit 
ABLE  FOR  BROILER  PURPOSES  Y  Low0MoTr: 
tality !  Rapid  Growth !  Hatches  every  week.  PUL 
LETS  available  from  8  weeks  to  mature  birds 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1932  Catalog  FREE. 
HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


UL  tarn  Lied. 


LAYING 

MASHES. 


If  Interested  in  Used  Incubator  Equipment 

write  us  details  of  your  needs.  We  have  all  types  and 
makes  at  exceptionally  low  prices.  BUCKEYE  INCUBA 
TOR  COMPANY,  2323  East  87th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohl 


POULTRY  CHARCOAL 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co..  Mfrs.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


POULTRY  AND  FARM  PRINTING 

500  Envelopes.. ..  $1.9  0  500  Letter  Heads.  $2.25 

THE  SMITH  PRINT  SHOP  -  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


For  fall  and  winter  broilers 

Blood  tested.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERtES,  Inc. 

Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


PRLCEs'on  QUALITY  CHICKS  Hatched 

White  Leghorns,  Sc;  Barred  Bocks,  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Beds,  N.  H.  Beds,  White  Wyandottes,  6c:  Black  and 
White  Giants,  8c;  Heavy  Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks,  5c. 
Reduction  on  large  orders.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  -  SUNBURY,  PA. 


CROSS- 
B  R  E  D 


BROILER  CHICKS 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

S.  c.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Legs.  .$5.50  $25.00  $50.00 

Barred  Bocks  .  6.00  27.50  55.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  25.00  50.00 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45  00 

100%  live  . delivery  postpaid.  Order  direct. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


••■xV  JrJ  WkS#)  85c;  Jf, 


PULLETS 


developed  Eng.  W.  Leghorns 
14  wks.,  05c;  1G  wks  ,  75c:  18 

as.  w  „  - - - *  Nearly  Laying,  <) 5c;  Laying, 

$1.10;  Yearling  liens.  75c.  For  immediate  shipment  C.O.J).  on 
approval.  GREAT  NORTHERN  POULTRY  FARM,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  $6.00  per  lOO 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.00  per  100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Prepaid.  10u%  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa> 


•  Fast-growing  Barred 
Hatches  every  week. 

R.  I.  Red  and 
White  Leghorn 

Blood-Tested— Bred-to-Lay  Strains. 

All  ages.  Immediate  delivery. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

CANE  POULTRY  FARM  EewTersIy 


Rock-R.  I.  Red  Cross. 


PULLETS 


Strickler’s  Choice  Autumn  Chicks 

Hatches  Sept.  6-13-20-27;  Oct.  4-11-18-25. 
Shipped  prepaid  parcel  post,  quality  fully 
guaranteed.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free 
Large  size  Barron  Strain  Wh,  Leghorns 
$6-100;  $80-500;  $58-1000.  Barred  Hocks 
White  Rocks,  *7-100;  $34-500;  $67-1000  Kx 
tra  choice  Wh.  Leghorn  Bullets,  12  wks.  old,  75c  ea..  10 
wks.  old,  90o  ea.  LEONARD  F.  STRICKLKR,  Sheridan,  1'a. 


w 
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HEARTY  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Bocks,  $6.00—100.  Add  lc  per 
chick  in  less  than  100  lots.  Heavy  Mixed  $5.00. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
FEOI.A  POULTRY  YARDS  Rox  2  HEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


SUPREME  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocka  and  Redt .  $6-100 

Heavy  Mixed  .  $5-100 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash"  or  C.O. D. 

Super-Service  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Ul  Hire  Ann  100  Rocl>'S  or  Reds,  $7:  Leghorns, 
vnivR*  V.  W.  V.  $5.50;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6;  Light,  *5. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  73.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Mil  I  FT<5  from  officially  inspected  stock.  15  weeks 
**••“••*  'v  Leghorns,  95c;  Hocks  and  Reds,  $1.00- 
Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  $1.10.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


M™°™  Breeding  Toms 


May  hatched  from 
a  strain  of  birds 
bred  for  12  years 
for  large  eggs,  heavy  production  and  early  maturity. 
These  are  well  Marked  and  white  tipped.  Price  38c  a 
pound.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


Large  White  Pekin  Breeders,  $1.50  each 

Toulouse  Geese,  $2.75  each.  Pearl  Guineas,  $2.00 
pair.  White  Zealand  Rabbits.  4  months,  $2.50  pair. 
Breeders,  $5.00  pair.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


■)!  iriCI  Mammotli  White  Peking 

V"  Extra  large.  Prompt  delivery. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y 


Blood-Tested  Chicks  —  Hatches  Every  Thursday 
Rocks  —  Reds  —  Wyandottes 
Broiler  Cross  —  Wyan-Rocks  or  Bram-Rocks 
Write  for  prices  on  chicks  and  pullets. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dept.  A.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3  yr.  old  blood- 
tested  bl  eeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  -  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Romig’s 

Quality  Chicks 

Barred  or  'White  Rocks  $6 — 100:  White  Wyandottes, 
$7 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5 — 100.  We  ship  every 
Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Class  “A”  PULLETS,  65c  up 

Thousands  of  free  range  pullets  ready  for  shipment. 
All  ages.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Yearling  Hens.  C.O. D.  on  apprbval. 
VERY  LOW  PRICES.  100%  live  arrival.  Catalogue  free 

BOS  HATCHERY  R.  R.  2  Zeeland.  Mich. 

STJf*EFl  TEST  Cliiclis 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  $7.00 

White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes .  7.50 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  and  Orpingtons .  8.00 

Black  and  White  Minorcas . 9.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  10.00 

Jersey  White  Giants .  14.00 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  MADISON,  N.  J. 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottesand  Buff  Orpingtons,  $7.00 
— 100;  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6.00 
—100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5.00—100.  Prepaid  10o% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH.  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


PHI  I  ETC  6  MONTHS  OLD 
IUL.&.E.  I  g  ready  to  lay 

Rugged,  Healthy,  Blood-Tested  Stock 

Range-Grown  on  our  Own  Farm 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Jersey  Black  Giants 

6  Months  Old,  Ready  to  Lay,  $1.50  each 

bame  Breeds  (April  Hatched),  $1.25  each 
White  Leghorns — 

(April  Hatched),  5  Months  Old... $1,15  Each 
(May  Hatched),  4  Months  Old.  ...$  l  .90  Each 
F.  0.  B.  Farm,  Shipped  by  Express 
Immediate  Delivery— Order  Today 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co..  N.  J. 


i(fSMOSS  rJarm  Reds 

Trcitinp Sited. —  TUnnd-  TV> 


Trapnested  —  Blood-  Tested 
23  Years  of  Pedigreeing 

Northern-Bred,  Hardy,  Fast-Growing 

BROILER  CHICKS 

Cross  Breed  Chicks 

WJSS  Started  Chicks  &  Pullets 

Prices  now  lowest  in  many  years. 
*  Write  for  particulars  at  once. 

MOSS  FARM 


Box  R 

Attleboro,  Mass. 


English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

YEARLING  HENS 

Weighing  4%  to  6  lbs.  Excellent  breeding  stock;  also 
ready-to-lay  Pullets,  95c;  two  months  old  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  or  White  Rock  Pullets,  50c 
apiece  f.  o.  b.  Theresa. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Theresa,  New  York 


MEADOWBROOK  Pullets  and  Cockerels — Trapnested 
Wh.  Leghorns,  10  wk.  puJlets,  70c;  12  wk.,  80c.  14  wk., 
90o.  Wing  Banded  Cockerels,  4  mo.,  $*2.50  each.  Year¬ 
ling  Hens,  $1.10.  Sleadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 

They're  the  WORLD’S  OLDEST  LAYING  STRAIN 
of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocka.  Have  been  trapneat- 
ed  and  pedigreed  since  1889.  They’ve  paid  others 
Customers  report— Records  up  to  357  eggs  per 
year.  148  eggs  in  148  days-Laylng  at  113  days— 
Profits  $8.00  per  hen— Flock  averages  up  to  271 
eggs.  They’ll  pay  you. 

HALF  PRICE  SALE— Big  Husky  Pullets  &  Coek- 
for  September  Delivery.  Catalog  free. 

PARKS  &  SONS_ Box  Y_ ATLOONA,  PA. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  6  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  5  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100 %  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CIIA8.F.  EWING  ltt.  3  McCLUKE,  FA. 

DADDCH  DAQVC  Day-Old  Premium  Quality 

Dftlf  ntil  nUviltf  Chicks.  $6—100 ;  $55—1000. 

Mwwimw  Heavv  Mixed,  $5.50-100. 

Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Prepaid.  Hatches  weekly. 
LAY1VELL  FARM  HATCHERY  R.  5  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks:  $7.00—100,  $33.00—500,  $65.00,-1000 
Large  Type,  Broiler  Size  Chicks.  100%  live  delivery 

SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS.  Orders  book¬ 
ed  now  tor  fall  and  winter  delivery.  Quality  chicks 
priced  very  reasonable.  For  more  information  write 
0.  C.  ALLEN’S  HATCHERY  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 

Rnrrorl  PrmLr  PhipLe  Connecticut,  accredited  stock 

Darrea  HOCK  VlllGKS  SMITH  S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison.Conn. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  U, 
1.  Reds,  $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  mixed  chicks  $6.00  per  100. 
Special  price  on  large  orders.  Hatches  each  week. 
Write  tor  catalogue  today . 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  SO,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  or  White  Rock- . $6.00—100 

Heavy  Mixed .  . 5.00—100 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


PURE 


Wh  &  Bar.  Rocks,  $6.00—100 
RRFT1  •  ■  ■  ■■  ,1  it-  I.  Reds .  6  00 — 100 

BRED  ClllUllkJ  Heavy  Mixed..  5.00-100 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa, 


CHICKS 


Electric  Hatched  Sffiy  ""I;: 

Postage  paiil . $5.50  per  100  R.  I.  Reds. 

McCLUREELEC.  HATCHERY.  U.  G.Herbster.  Prop.,  McClure,  Pa. 


PULLETS— Barred  Rock,  White  Leghorn— Certified 
stock,  soon  to  lay  or  laying— Price  90c  up.  Write 
for  full  information.  ARTZI1ALE  FARM  -  Woodstock,  Va, 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Many  of  our  250,000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 
their  wants? 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  each  week  and  order  from  some 
breeder  whose  announcement  appears  in 
these  columns.  If  you  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  In 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  the  birds  that  you  can 
spare.  Write  for  rates  and  information 
to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT,  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.  ) 


J  T  H  A  C  A  N  .  Y  . 
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Able  and  Willing,,  and  Good  to  Look  At 


'V’{’''T  Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
V  vJI.  AW1,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York.  Price  Fifty  Cents  a  Y'ear. 
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Picking  Apples  Selectively  to  Avoid  Loss 

By  E.  Stuart  Hubbard 

As  we  commence  another  apple  season,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  we  consider  the  factors  which  will  gov¬ 
ern  the  movement  and  prices  of  apples  this  Fall  and 
Winter. 

The  supply  promises  to  he  from  10  to  12  per  cent 
less  than  was  marketed  last  year.  It  also  is  largely 
made  up  of  the  dessert  varieties,  like  McIntosh,  De¬ 
licious,  Stayman.  Jonathan  and  Spy,  rather  than 
the  cooking  varieties  such  as  Baldwin,  Newtown, 
Winesap  and  York,  as  was  the  case  last  year.  There 
is,  also,  a  preponderance  of  apples  which  must  be 
consumed  the  first  part  of  the  season,  starting  with 
a  large  crop  of  Transparent,  Gravenstein  and  Duch¬ 
ess  and  continuing  with  Wealthy,  Twenty  Ounce, 
King,  McIntosh,  Greening,  Jonathan  and  Stayman. 

Demand,  the  other  prime  factor,  also  indicates 
a  probable  advantage  for  later  varieties,  as  employ¬ 
ment  and  dividend  incomes  are  supposedly  at  their 
lowest  level  and  should  show  improvement  as  the 
season  advances. 

Moreover,  the  crop  of  peaches  and  pears,  as  well 
as  apples,  in  the  Eastern  States,  which  are  within 
trucking  distances  of  over  half  our  population,  are 
more  than  ample  for  normal  times,  when  export  out¬ 
lets  have  been  less  hampered  by  tariff,  embargo  and 
technical  restrictions  than  at  present. 

There  is  also  an  abundance  of  efficient  labor  eager 
to  be  allowed  to  help  harvest  and  market  the  crop 
at  lower  labor  costs  than  in  a  generation. 

The  financial  need  of  many  producers  is  so  urgent, 
the  financing  agencies  so  cautious,  and  the  promise 
ol  profit  from  speculation  so  uncertain  that  many 
growers  and  dealers  must  put  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  their  apples  on  the  market  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  the  softer,  seasonal  fruits. 

All  these  factors  point  to  the  prospect  of  markets, 
especially  in  the  Northeastern  States,  filled  to  satu¬ 
ration  with  apples,  pears  and  peaches  during  and 
for  a  while  after  the  picking  season.  Anyone  who 
has  had  experience  or  observed  the  markets  since 
the  harvest  began,  knows  the  blighting  effect  of 
these  demoralized  markets  and  ruinous  prices. 

The  exceedingly  short  southern  peach  crop  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  there  is  a  portion  of  the  population, 
even  now,  that  will  pay  good  prices  for  the  fruit  it 
fancies  if  a  limited  supply  compels  it  to.  The  in¬ 
creased  supply  offered  when  the  larger  northern 
producers  began  shipping  quickly  demonstrated  how 
easily,  in  these  times,  the  high-priced  demand  can 
be  over-supplied,  resulting  in  the  whole  price  level 
dropping  to  the  point  where  the  great  mass  of  con¬ 
sumers  is  attracted  to  the  product. 

It  is  the  unhappy  experience  of  the  wholesaler  and 
jobber  in  the  big  markets,  year  after  year,  to  re¬ 
ceive  for  sale  fruit  that  is  smaller  and  less  attrac¬ 
tive  in  appearance  or  condition  than  the  consumers 
will  use  and  appreciate.  There  is  a  great  section 
of  the  consuming  public  that  must  needs  look  for 
and  buy  low-priced  fruit.  This  does  not,  as  many 
suppose,  mean  low-quality  fruit.  When  such  a  con¬ 
sumer  buys  a  quarter’s  worth  of  apples  at>  a  price 
which  attracts  her,  supposing  and  hoping  that  they 
are  worth  the  price,  can  be  easily  prepared  for  use 
and  will  please  her  family,  she  will  soon  return  for 
a  further  supply  if  her  hopes  are  realized.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  she  is  disappointed,  and  her  choice  is  criticized 
and  derided  by  her  family,  the  chances  are  that  she 
will  shun  apples  for  a  time  and  use  other  more  re¬ 
liable  fruits. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  retailer  or  peddler 
buys  at  a  supposed  bargain  small  and  undesirable 
apples,  hoping  that  the  low  prices  at  which  he  can 
sell  at  a  profit,  will  attract  and  please  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  usual  result  is  that  this  retailer  ceases 
to  be  an  active  buyer  of  apples  for  several  days, 
whereas  when  selling  larger,  attractive  fruit  at 
somewhat  higher  prices  he  has  been  a  daily  help 
in  moving  the  fresh  supplies  of  apples  from  the  job¬ 
ber.  This  frequently  results  in  the  accumulation  of 
better  fruit,  which  he  might  have  used,  until  this 
fruit  becomes  soft  and  stale  and  has  to  be  moved  at 
a  low  price  in  a  condition  that  also  displeases  those 
who  try  to  use  it.  If  growers  and  shippers  could 
but  see  and  realize  how  ruinous  the  forcing  of  such 
fruit  on  an  oversupplied  market  can  be,  some  of 
them,  at  least,  would  keep  this  fruit  at  home  and 
put  as  little  money  in  the  cost  of  picking  and  han¬ 
dling  it  as  possible. 

The  Boston  apple  market  early  in  August  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  as  nearly  demoralized  as  it  could 
be.  Nearly  all  dealers  had  one  or  more  piles  of 
small  or  drop  apples  which  they  would  be  glad  to 
move  at  any  price.  This  is  true  of  the  markets  in 
most  cities.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  of  the 
shippers  of  the  apples  which  were  bringing  these 
bottom  prices  and  netting  a  loss,  continued  to  pick, 
pack  and  truck  it  to  market  where  it  prejudiced  the 
price  of  better  grades.  The  knowledge  that  such 
fruit  is  liable  to  net  a  loss  often  fails  to  deter  the 
growers  from  sending  it  along. 

The  main  factor  in  this  astounding  economic  con¬ 
dition  is  the  long-established  method  of  picking  ap¬ 
ples  in  the  East.  The  age-old  custom  has  been  to 
pick  all  the  apples,  large,  small,  red  and  green  at 
once.  This  may  be  the  cheapest  method  for  picking 
alone.  In  total  cost  it  may  be  much  more  costly 
than  selective  picking,  where  only  apples  of  desir¬ 
able  size,  color  and  quality  are  picked.  When  this 
is  done,  the  cull  fruit  is  left  on  the  trees  or  dropped, 
and  undeveloped  and  immature  fruit  left  for  possi¬ 
ble  improvement  when  it  may  later  be  of  value.  If 
no  money  is  spent  on  its  picking,  there  is  no  need  to 
spend  more  on  other  operations  or  temptation  to  try 
to  get  the  picking  and  other  costs  back.  The  cost  of 
sorting  and  packing  the  best  fruit  has  then  been 
lowered  and  the  market  relieved  of  the  paralyzing 
competition  of  unprofitable  fruit. 

Individuals,  when  urged  to  withhold  their  culls 
from  consumptive  channels  frequently  say  that  if 
they  do  so  someone  else  will  put  theirs  in  and  profit 
by  their  forbearance.  This  may  sometimes  happen 
Unless,  however,  producers  and  shippers,  individual¬ 
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ly  and  collectively,  realize  the  harm  cull  shipments, 
in  times  like  this  can  do,  and  do  their  part,  person¬ 
ally  and  co-operatively,  to  feed  the  market  a  whole¬ 
some  diet  of  fruit  of  suitable  quality,  unhealthy 
markets  must  be  expected. 

Attractive  fruit  of  good  size  put  on  the  market  in 
an  orderly  manner  in  its  season  can  be  expected  to 
return  something  to  the  grower.  There  is  little 
chance  for  small,  low-grade  fruit  to  pay  for  any 
picking  and  other  marketing  expenses  this  season. 
To  put  such  fruit  in  cold  storage  along  with  or 
separated  from  good  fruit,  is  to  court  almost  certain 
loss  of  the  costs  incurred  as  well  as  depressing  the 
prices  of  the  better  fruit. 

If  everyone  who  has  control  of  the  picking,  mar¬ 
keting  and  selling  of  the  coming  crop  will  con¬ 
scientiously  see  that  no  fruit  is  handled  that  would 
be  spurned  by  his  own  family  or  friends  there  is  a 
chance  for  the  worthy  fruit  to  pay  its  way  and  show 
some  profit  to  those  who  grow  it  and  who  do  their 
part  in  placing  it  in  the  consumer’s  hands. 


A  Good  Farm  Team 

The  picture  on  our  cover  this  week  is  one  that  all 
who  have  feeling  for  a  horse  will  like  to  see. 
Francis  Walter,  of  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  who  sends 
the  picture,  says :  “This  team  is  well  cared  for  and 
handled  right.  I  am  very  fond  of  horses.  Their 
names  are  Pete  and  Chubb.” 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  shine  on  the  coat  of  these 
horses,  even  in  the  picture. 


Mysteries  of  the  Soil 

By  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler 

Part  II. 

Soy  Beans. — At  the  Delaware  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  chlorosis  of  Soy  beans  was  cured  by 
the  application  of  potash. 

Cow  Peas. — McCall,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  reports  experiments  on  the  mildew  of 
cow  peas  at  the  Department’s  Arlington  farm,  in 
Virginia,  on  a  soil  having  a  natural  pH  value  of  4.8. 
In  one  case  enough  lime  was  added  to  the  soil  to 
create  a  pH  value  of  6.8,  and  in  another  case  of  7.5. 
Without  lime  no  mildew  occurred,  but  in  both  cases 
where  lime  was  used  the  plants  were  severely  at¬ 
tacked.  A  similar  result  has  been  reported  by  Mc- 
Hargue,  of  the  Kentucky  station.  It  is  not  yet 
known  whether  the  mildew  is  caused  by  a  possible 
change  in  the  pH  value  of  the  juice  of  the  plants,  or 
to  other  effects  of  liming.  In  any  event  something 
was  done  by  the  lime  that  caused  the  plants  to  be¬ 
come  an  easy  prey  for  the  organism  that  caused  the 
mildew. 

Pineapples. — A  most  notable  case  of  chlorosis  on 
a  large  scale,  because  of  soil  conditions,  is  that  of 
pineapples  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Due  to  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  available  manganese  and 
a  lack  of  sufficient  assimilable  iron,  the  plants  would 
not  thrive.  This  difficulty  was  overcome  in  a  large 
commercial  way  by  spraying  the  plants  with  an  iron 
salt.  Gile,  in  Porto  Rico,  reported  a  case  of  chlo¬ 
rosis  in  pineapples,  due  to  an  excess  of  lime,  that 
he  was  able  to  cure  by  spraying  the  plants  with 
manganese  sulphate. 

Peas. — On  certain  soils,  pea  root  rot  develops  to  a 
serious  extent,  but  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station,  it  has  been  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  rich  in  potash. 

Pecans.- — The  disease  of  pecans  known  as  “Ros¬ 
ette”  is  apparently  a  nutritional  disorder,  since  it 
has  been  reported  that  it  can  be  avoided  by  using  a 
complete  fertilizer,  instead  of  only  nitrogen. 

Sugar  Cane. — In  Kentucky  a  blight  of  sugar  cane 
was  found  to  be  due  to  a  deficiency  of  manganese. 
This  is  of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  experiments 
at  the  Rhode  Island  Station  by  Hartwell,  Damon 
and  their  associates,  who  found  that  heavy  liming, 
on  a  soil  having  a  natural  pH  value  of  4.3  to  4.5, 
caused  serious  chlorosis,  especially  of  corn,  beets, 
spinach,  onions  and  other  plants.  Since  this  condi¬ 
tion  could  be  cured,  in  most  cases,  by  spraying  the 
plants  and  soil  with  a  manganese  salt,  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  large  amount  of  lime  that  had  been 
applied  had  rendered  the  manganese  of  the  soil  so 
insoluble  and  unavailable  to  the  plants,  that  they 
were  suffering  from  a  serious  lack  of  it.  This  idea 
of  the  effect  of  lime  on  manganese  availability  is 
supported  by  the  recent  work  of  Brown  at  the 
Storrs  Station,  Connecticut,  who  found  that  the 
vegetation  of  pastures  that  had  not  been  limed  con¬ 
tained  100  per  cent  more  manganese  than  that  where 
lime  had  been  used. 

Onions. — If  onion  fields  are  heavily  limed,  the 
plants  develop  a  serious  form  of  chlorosis.  This, 
at  the  Rhode  Island  Station,  was  cured  by  applica¬ 
tion  of  manganese  salts  in  the  form  of  a  spray,  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  condition  was  due  to  manganese 
hunger.  Conner,  of  Indiana,  says  that  he  would  pre¬ 
fer  a  soil  that  is  only  half  saturated  with  lime  to 
one  that  is  fully  saturated.  He  adds  that  they  have 
more  trouble  with  muck  soils,  that  contain  free  cal¬ 
cium  carbonate,  than  with  any  others  except  very 
acid  ones.  Onions  will  not  tolerate  alkaline  condi¬ 
tions  and  OH  ions  (alkaline)  are  possibly  more  in¬ 
jurious  than  II  ions  (acid). 

Tomatoes. — Tomato-growers  in  the  Everglade  dis¬ 
trict  of  Southeast  Florida  found  it  necessary  to  use 
some  manure  in  order  to  produce  normal,  healthy 
plants,  but  recently  it  has  been  found  that  applica¬ 
tions  of  manganese  sulphate  and  copper  sulphate, 
accomplish  the  same  result.  From  this  it  appears 
possible  that  the  manure  contained  manganese,  cop¬ 
per  or  bot'h,  which  may  have  accounted  for  its  bene¬ 
ficial  effect. 

Corn. — At  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  corn  root  rot  was  increased  up  to 
75  per  cent  by  liming,  but  when  potash  was  also 
used  it  was  reduced  to  10  per  cent,  and  without  lime 
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and  potash  it  was  reduced  to  15  per  cent.  This  may 
find  its  explanation  by  the  fact  brought  out  by  Mc- 
Intire,  of  Tennessee,  and  by  German  experimenters, 
that  lime  appears  to  fix  potash  in  the  soil  in  com¬ 
binations  that  the  plant  cannot  immediately  use — 
possibly  due  to  a  sort  of  mineralization,  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  potash  in  the  form  of  a  double  silicate 
of  lime  and  potash. 

Corn  root  rot  is  common  on  the  calcareous  soils 
of  Northern  Indiana  and  Conner  says,  “The  lime 
question  is  tied  up  with  root  rot  in  corn.”  On  this 
account  he  says  that  corn  soils  should  never  be  over¬ 
saturated  with  lime,  but  should  preferably  be  kept 
under  the  saturation  point.  At  the  Rhode  Island 
Station,  as  already  stated,  heavy  liming  proved  in¬ 
jurious  to  corn. 

Lupines. — It  has  long  been  known,  in  Europe  that 
certain  of  the  lupines  develop  a  diseased  condition, 
if  much  lime  is  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  grown. 

Rice. — In  connection  with  chlorosis  in  rice,  Metz¬ 
ger  and  Jansson  say  it  does  not  develop  until  the 
pH  value  of  the  soil  reaches  6;  and  if  the  soil  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  organic  matter  it  does  not 
develop  until  pH  7  is  reached.  This  is  attributed  to 
the  buffering  effect  of  the  organic  material. 

Bananas. — Thousands  of  acres  of  bananas  have 
been  examined  by  Sherbakoff,  and  wherever  he 
found  the  pH  value  of  the  soil  was  noticeably  above 
6.2,  there  was  no  wilt,  regardless  of  how  long  ba¬ 
nanas  had  been  grown  there,  but  where  the  soil  had 
a  pH  value  of  6  or  lower  there  was  “always  very 
serious  danger  from  wilt.” 

Papaya. — In  Texas  the  papaya,  or  papaw,  ap¬ 
pears  diseased  and  refuses  to  grow  on  certain  soils 
in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  until  a  mixture  of  the 
sulphates  of  iron,  copper  and  manganese  has  been 
applied,  after  which  they  grow  satisfactorily.  • 

Citrus  Trees.— In  Florida,  citrus  trees  often  de¬ 
velop  chlorosis,  or  a  mottling  of  the  leaf,  where  out¬ 
crops  of  marl  occur.  In  California  similar  condi¬ 
tions  have  arisen  in  the  case  of  the  yellow  and 
Jack  pine  and  cure  was  effected  by  the  use  of  a 
1  per  cent  solution  of  iron  sulphate.  The  presence 
of  lime  in  the  irrigation  waters  further  increased 
the  difficulty.  Wallace  has  called  attention  to  cases 
of  chlorosis  in  fruit  tres  on  calcareous  soils. 

Pine  Trees.— The  presence  of  a  large  amount  of 
soluble  aluminum  compounds,  and  a  lack  of  lime  is 
the  apparent  cause  of  the  death  of  pine  trees  in 
Northern  Germany.  That  this  explanation  is  prob¬ 
ably  reasonable  is  shown  by  the  observations  of  W. 
Winklemann,  to  the  effect  that  on  sandy  soils,  the 
rate  of  growth  of  pines  decreased  with  their  age, 
and  soil  under  trees  planted  for  7,  17  and  30  years 
showed  progressive  exhaustion  of  the  lime  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  acidity,  as  shown  by  the 
lower  pH  values,  with  advancing  age.  Other  Ger¬ 
man  abservers  report  that  the  light  green,  short  and 
slim  appearance  of  the  needles  is  due  to  a  lack  of 
nitrogen,  and  that  a  red  or  violet  appearance  of  the 
cotyledons  and  lowest  leaves,  long  before  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  frosts,  is  indicative  of  a  lack  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  In  France  a  more  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  of  pines  is  reported,  on  certain  soils 
after  the  application  of  lime,  whereas  under  other 
conditions  too  much  lime  is  likely  to  result  in  short¬ 
ening  the  needles. 

Deodar  Cedar  and  Western  Yellow  Pines. — It  is 
reported  by  Zon  that  the  use  of  lime  for  these  trees 
resulted  in  better  growth  and  the  development  of 
a  more  fibrous  root  system  than  where  it  was 
omitted. 

Diseases  Due  to  Magnesia  Deficiency  in  Soils 

Corn. — While  connected  with  the  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  station  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  J.  P.  Jones 
called  attention  to  an  unhealthy  condition  of  corn 
plants  that  was  characterized  by  alternating  yellow 
and  green  stripes  in  the  leaves.  This  he  was  able 
to  prevent  by  the  application  of  salts  of  magnesia 
to  the  soil.  The  writer  has  noticed  a  similar  con¬ 
dition  in  corn  in  North  Carolina  in  districts  where 
sandrown  of  tobacco  was  more  or  less  common.  The 
term  “sandrown”  was  applied  to  this  nutritional 
disease  of  tobacco,  which  shows  itself  first  by  a 
blanching  of  the  lower  leaves,  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  more  likely  to  occur  following  heavy  rains  than 
when  the  rainfalls  are  light.  This  is  now  believed 
to  be  due  to  a  much  greater  washing  out  of  soluble 
magnesia  compounds  by  the  heavy  rains,  possibly 
partly  in  the  form  of  nitrate,  chloride  and  even  sul- 
phate.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  serious  deficiency 
of  magnesia  first  affects  the  lower  leaves  of  the 
tobacco  plant,  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that  a  seri¬ 
ous  lack  of  lime  first  shows  itself  in  the  new  and 
extremely  small  top  leaves  that  are  just  forming, 
which  take  on  a  whitish  appearance. 

Potatoes. — Recently  a  serious  deficiency  of  mag¬ 
nesia  has  developed  in  the  case  of  the  potato  fields 
of  Aroostook  County,  Maine.  This  suggests  a  like¬ 
lihood  of  a  similar  lack  developing  on  the  sandy- 
loam  potato  soils  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  also 
on  similar  soils  in  the  Gulf  States.  It  will  not  be 
surprising  if  similar  conditions  arise  in  the  potato 
soils  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  possibly  Eastern 
Minnesota. 

Disease  Caused  by  Animal  Life  Affected 
by  the  Soil  Condition 

Sugar  Cane.— It  is  reported  that  a  disease-like 
condition  known  as  sugar-cane  “blight,”  caused, 
primarily,  by  froghopper  (Moncephora  saccharina) , 
is  much  more  serious  where  the  soil  is  deficient  in 
lime  than  elsewhere.  This  observation  is  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Arrhenius  re¬ 
ports  that  cane  grows  best  at  a  pH  value  of  about  7 
(neutral).  Where  this  pH  value  is  exceeded,  the 
yield  drops  off  rapidly,  but  it  decreases  more  slowly 
as  the  pH  value  becomes  less  or,  in  other  words,  as 
the  acidity  increases. 

These  instances  of  the  effect  of  soil  conditions 
upon  plant  diseases,  emphasize  the  importance  of 
close  and  constant  observation  of  the  plants  we 
grow,  in  order  to  recognize  abnormalities  and  apply 
proper  remedial  measures  before  serious  conditions 
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develop.  It  is  probable  that  we  have  only  begun  to 
discover  relationships  of  this  kind  that  have  here¬ 
tofore  escaped  our  notice,  or  the  difficulty  may  have 
been  attributed  to  other  causes. 


Northern  Ohio  Notes 

We  have  unwelcome  visitors  from  the  South  with 
us  this  season.  The  Mexican  bean  bettle  has  found 
our  locality  to  his  liking,  and  is  thinking  of  settling 
here.  Many  plantings  of  beans  in  this  section  have 
been  almost  destroyed  by  this  voracious  newcomer. 
My  own  small  planting  has  escaped  his  ravages,  and 
it.  was  some  time  before  I  discovered  the  reason. 
It  was  because  they  were  not  planted  until  toward 
the  middle  of  June.  I  verified  this  by  visiting  my 
neighbor's  garden.  His  first  plantings,  made  in 
May,  were  alive  with  beetles.  Later  plantings,  but 
a  few  feet  away,  were  almost  free  from  the  pest. 
This  was  held  true  with  many  other  destructive 
insects.  Late  planted  cucumbers  escaped  most  of 
the  cucumber  beetles.  Potatoes,  planted  June  25, 
did  not  have  a  bug.  Last  year  many  Gladiolus 
growers  in  this  section  found  that  the  buds  did  not 
open  because  of  thrips.  I  planted  2,000  Gladiolus 
conns  about  the  first  of  July  and  saw  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  them. 

It  would  seem  that  late  planting,  when  practical, 
will  bring  relief  from  many  insect  pests  on  flowers 
and  vegetables.  Would  that  the  same  could  be  said 
of  weeds !  If  you  allowed  weeds  to  seed  in  your 
garden  20  years  ago,  or  more,  they  will  haunt  you 
now  as  you  plow  them  up  to  the  life-giving  action 
of  sunshine  and  rain.  So  by  not  allowing  weeds  to 
go  to  seed  you  not  only  benefit  yourself  but  the 
next  generation  as  well. 

Speaking  of  weeds  brings  the  thought  that  a  few 
weeds  are  good  for  a  garden.  Mark  Twain  said,  in 
effect,  “A  few  fleas  are  good  for  a  dog,  as  it  keeps 
him  from  broodin’  over  bein’  a  dog.”  So  a  few 
weeds  in  the  garden  keep  us  busy  with  cultivator 
and  hoe  and  the  crops  get  the  benefit  of  extra  cul¬ 
tivation  because  of  the  weeds. 

Straight  rows  are  an  asset  to  any  garden.  The 
extra  time  required  to  get  them  straight  is  more 
than  repaid  by  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  experi¬ 
enced  when  you  can  view  a  well-laid-out  vegetable 
or  flower  plot  with  the  knowledge  that  it  was  made 
so  by  your  efforts. 

It  is  said  that  more  smoke  goes  up  through 
crooked  chimneys  than  through  straight  ones,  the 
reason  being  that  there  are  more  crooked  chimneys. 
The  same  will  apply  to  crooked  rows,  and  a  crooked 
row  is  almost  as  unsightly  as  a  crooked  chimney. 

I  made  a  discovery  this  season,  in  planting  small, 
hard-to-geiminate  seeds  in  warm  water.  At  least 
it’s  new  to  me.  The  discovery  came  about  in  this 
way.  A  well-known  flower  and  seed-grower,  George 
J.  Ball,  said  that  one  time  he  planted  several  flats 
of  snapdragon  seeds  which  did  not  germinate  with¬ 
in  the  time  expected.  One  night  an  inquisitive  cat 
prowled  around  over  the  flats,  and  within  a  few 
days  the  depressions  made  by  her  feet  were  green 
with  snapdragon  seedlings.  I  have  noticed  that  it  is 
usually  the  low  spots  in  a  seed  bed  that  give  the 
best  germination;  so  from  now  on  I  am  going  to 
make  the  rows  for  small  seeds  wide  and  deep.  Rows 
for  pansy  seeds  will  be  made  about  an  inch  in  depth 
and  the  seeds  covered  lightly  with  sand,  or  fine 
loam  mixed  with  fine,  well-rotted  manure,  or  sifted 
ashes.  The  beds  will  be  covered  with  burlap  until 
the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  at  which  time  the  seeds 
should  be  germinating. 

To  raise  plants  which  are  intended  to  be  trans¬ 
planted,  I  usually  plant  the  seeds  in  narrow  beds 
about  six  feet  wide  and  the  rows  about  six  inches 
apart  across  the  beds.  From  now  on  I  intend  to 
plant  the  rows  the  length  of  the  bed  and  work  them 
with  a  small  shovel  on  the  hand  cultivator.  This 
season  I  planted  425  rows  of  Delphinium  seeds  in 
these  narrow  beds,  resulting  in  about  30,000  plants, 
and  worked  them  with  a  small  hand-hoe.  I  would 
have  saved  myself  hours  of  work  had  I  planted 
them  the  other  way  and  used  the  hand  cultivator. 

Last  year  I  tried  the  method  of  bracing  an  apple 
tree,  which  was  in  danger  of  splitting,  by  twisting 
two  sprouts  together  from  opposite  parts  of  the  tree, 
forming  an  arch  over  the  weak  spot.  A  recent  ex¬ 
amination  showed  that  the  sprouts  had  begun  to 
grow  together  and  by  another  season  will  be  so 
strong  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  splitting. 
This  is  the  easiest  and  best  method  that  I  know  of, 
though  it  takes  about  three  years  for  it  to  become 
effective.  It  took  less  than  a  minute  to  twist  the 
twigs  together. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  planted  the  seeds  of  hardy 
Azalea  in  a  flat  in  dirt  which  I  had  gathered  from 
the  woods.  Within  a  few  days  plants  came  up, 
followed  later  by  others.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
Azaleas,  and  tended  the  plants  with  great  care  until 
finally  it  came  to  me  that  I  was  wasting  my  energies 
upon  a  strong  growth  of  poke  plants.  The  Azaleas 
have  not  yet  appeared. 

It  has  been  found  that  insects  prefer  blossoms  of 
certain  colors.  The  bumble-bee’s  color  is  blue,  and 
large  numbers  of  them  visit  my  Delphiniums  daily ; 
great,  awkward  fellows,  with  a  hum  like  a  bass  viol. 
So  intent  are  they  extracting  the  nectar  from  the 
flowers  that  they  may  be  rubbed  and  patted,  if  done 
gently.  Some  seem  to  like  it  and  will  remain  quiet 
for  some  seconds.  Others  resent  it  by  flying  away, 
with  a  protest  at  being  disturbed  in  their  work.  I 
have  petted  them  hundreds  of  times  and  have  never 
been  stung,  nor  have  they  threatened  to  do  so. 

After  several  years’  failure  with  Hubbard  squash 
I  have  succeeded,  this  season,  in  getting  a  promising 
stand,  which  now  has  several  fair-sized  squash.  I 
went  around  to  my  vines  in  the  mornings  for  about 
two  weeks  in  late  June  and  early  July  and,  under 
the  leaves,  found  large,  gray  bugs.  These  were 
killed  and  the  clusters  of  eggs  on  the  leaves  smashed. 
These  eggs  were  found  on  both  the  upper  and  under 
sides.  Squash  which  had  been  planted  in  pots  in 
the  hotbed  and  later  set  out  suffered  the  most,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  were  lost,  though  a  few  give 


promise  of  good  results.  The  best  are  from  seeds 
planted  outside  in  early  June.  But  the  hotbed 
planting  will  bring  an  earlier  crop.  I  have  found 
hotbed  planting  to  succeed  better  with  muskmelon 
than  with  squash.  F.  s.  iiolmes. 

Ohio. 


The  Lacewing  Fly 

I  am  enclosing  a  specimen  of  insect  eggs  I  found 
on  the  leaf  stem  of  columbine.  The  eggs  are  green, 
about  one-sixteenth  inch  long  and  the  size  of  a  pin 
around.  They  are  attached  to  the  stem  by  a  hair¬ 
like  hanger  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long, 
and  spaced  along  the  stem  about  one-eighth  inch 
apart.  Will  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  an  insect- 
placed  the  eggs  there?  e.  e.  s. 

New  York. 

Ecclesiastes  or  the  Preacher  observes  that  “the 
race  is  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.” 
Nowhere  among  living  creatures,  perhaps,  is  this  bit 
of  philosophy  better  illustrated  than  in  the  insect 
world.  The  eggs  discovered  by  E.  E.  S.  were  laid 
by  a  frail,  delicate  creature  whose  survival  among 
the  hordes  of  her  ravenous  neighbors  is  a  matter  of 
wonder.  Yet  she  does  live  out  her  life,  and  before 
dying  provides  for  a  numerous  progeny  which  are 
probably  looked  upon  as  veritable  ogres  by  certain 
small  but  abundant  members  of  the  insect  world. 
The  rather  remarkable  ways  of  this  weak  creature 
are  of  great  interest,  but  first  let  us  become  some¬ 
what  better  acquainted  with  the  lady  herself. 

Her  body,  about  one-half  of  an  inch  long,  is 
slender  and  green  in  color,  while  her  eyes  shine 
like  molten  gold.  Indeed,  she  is  often  called  golden- 
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eyes.  The  most  conspicuous  part  of  her  make-up, 
however,  are  her  two  pairs  of  rather  large,  delicate 
lace-like  wings.  The  characteristic  organs  give  her 
the  name,  “lacewing  fly.” 

The  first  precaution  this  fragile  creature  takes  to 
insure  the  existence  of  her  family  on  the  earth  is 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  she  deposits  her  eggs. 
She  selects  a  leaf  of  some  plant  and  when  ready  to 
lay  her  eggs  she  emits  from  the  posterior  end  of  the 
abdomen  a  tiny  drop  of  sticky  substance ;  she  places 
this  drop  on  the  leaf  and  then  by  slowly  lifting  up 
the  abdomen  draws  the  drop  out  into  a  slender 
silken  upright  stalk  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high.  On 
the  end  of  the  stalk,  which  quickly  dries,  she  places 
a  small  white  egg.  Since  she  usually  lays  a  num¬ 
ber  of  egg  on  a  leaf  they  often  appear  like  a  tiny 
forest  of  white  stems,  each  with  a  shining  ball  at 
its  summit  (see  picture).  Strangely  enough  the 
tiny  grub  that  hatches  from  each  egg  is  a  ferocious 
creature  with  long  sickle-like  jaws.  Probably  if  the 
eggs  were  laid  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf  the 
first  grub  which  hatched  would  eat  up  the  other 
eggs,  for  these  young  larvae  are  probably  canni¬ 
balistic.  The  mother,  however,  very  cannily  pro¬ 
vides  against  any  such  disaster  by  putting  the  eggs, 
as  we  have  described,  up  on  the  tops  of  tiny  stalks, 
where  they  are  not  seen  by  the  hungry  grubs. 

These  larvae  or  grubs  of  the  lacewing  flies  have 
spindle-shaped  bodies  and  long  sharp  jaws  for 
piercing  the  bodies  of  aphids  and  other  small  insects, 
and  the  grubs  live  by  pouncing  upon  other  insects, 
impaling  their  victims  on  the  ends  of  the  sharp  jaws 
and  sucking  out  the  juices  of  the  victims’  bodies. 
So  ferocious  are  these  grubs  that  they  have  become 
known  as  “aphis-lions.”  It  seems  rather  anomalous 
that  so  fierce  a  creature  should  develop  from  a 
fragile,  delicate,  lacewing  fly.  When  the  aphis-lion 
has  lived  for  a  time  and  devoured  enough  aphids  to 
enable  it  to  grow  to  maturity  it  spins  a  pearl-like 
cocoon  attached  to  a  leaf  of  the  plant.  Within  this 
shining  cocoon  the  larva  changes  to  a  pupa.  When 
the  pupa  has  changed  sufficiently  and  is  ready  to 
emerge  from  it  covering,  it  cuts  a  circular  lid  from 
one  side  of  the  cocoon  and  crawls  out.  In  a  short 
time  it  then  transforms  to  the  beautiful,  gauzy, 
lacewing  fly,  thus  completing  this  remarkable  life 
cycle. 

These  lacewing  flies,  because  they  give  rise  to 
aphis-lions  which  destroy  injurious  insects,  are 
looked  upon  as  beneficial  creatures,  and  should  al¬ 
ways  be  protected.  We  are  including  a  picture  of 
the  lacewing  fly,  its  eggs,  the  aphis-lion,  and  its 
cocoon,  so  that  the  different  forms  of  this  beneficial 
insect  may  be  recognized,  preserved  for  the  good 
they  may  ‘do.  clenn  w.  herrick. 


Two  New  York  State  Fruit  Shows 

The  week  of  Labor  Day  sees  New  York  State’s  best 
fruit  shows  running  simultaneously,  the  one  at  the 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse,  and  the  other  at  the  Rochester 
Exposition,  at  Rochester.  The  former  •  p  larger  in  point 
of  total  number  of  plates  and  exhibi  s,  but  the  latter 
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is  fully  up  to  it  in  quality  and  finish  of  produce.  Both 
attract  exhibits  from  the  same  exhibitors. 

Fruit  in  general  this  season  is  of  fine  quality  and 
abundant,  with  the  exception  of  Baldwin  apples.  The 
displays  reflect  this  situation,  with  full  entries  in  all 
classes  of  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  pears  and  apples,  but 
with  the  noticeable  shortage  of  packed  barrels  and 
bushels  of  Baldwin. 

Always  there  is  keen  rivalry  between  Western  New 
York  and  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  with  the  former 
handicapped  by  poorer  color  but  favored  often  by  size 
and  condition.  The  competition  in  the  package  classes 
ran  between  the  Salisbury  Brothers,  of  Phelps;  M.  C. 
Hurd,  of  Clintondale ;  Iv.  B.  Lewis,  of  Barrytown  ;  and 
G.  II.  and  Daniel  Mills,  of  Sodus.  At  Syracuse,  in 
the  class  for  the  best  three  packed  barrels  of  apples, 
first  was  won  by  Salisbury  Brothers,  second  by  M.  C. 
Hurd,  and  third  by  K.  B.  Lewis,  while  first  in  farm 
collection  was  taken  by  K.  B.  Lewis,  second  by  M.  C. 
Hurd,  and  third  by  Daniel  Mills.  The  best  50  apples 
were  displayed  by  Salisbury  Brothers,  the  best  plate  of 
Baldwin  by  II.  E.  Saulpaugh,  of  Red  Hook,  from  22 
plates  entered  in  competition;  the  best  plate  of  Cort¬ 
land  by  M.  C.  Hurd,  of  Clintondale;  the  best  plate  of 
McIntosh,  by  Daniel  Mills;  and  the  best  plate  of  It.  I. 
Greenings  also  by  Daniel  Mills,  from  31  entries.  Grapes 
were  contested  by  M.  C.  Hurd  and  W.  L.  Mackey,  of 
Marlboro;  and  pears  by  Nevad  Lewis,  of  Brewster  and 
M.  C.  Hurd. 

In  the  County  Fruit  Exhibits,  Dutchess  County  was 
awarded  first  prize,  Seneca  County  second,  Ulster  Coun¬ 
ty  third,  and  Y’ates  County  fourth.  As  worth-while 
exhibits  as  any  were  those  made  by  the  Home  Bureau 
organizations.  In  this  class  Wyoming  County  was  first 
with  a  display  of  reconditioned  furniture,  Otsego  was 
second  with  a  portrayal  of  shampooing  rugs,  and  Cat¬ 
taraugus  County  was  third  with  an  exhibit  of  charm 
at  small  cost.  Chemung  and  Tioga  bureaus  captured 
first  prize  in  a  joint  exhibit  of  poultry  products,  while 
Onondaga  and  Lewis  counties  took  second  with  a  dis¬ 
play  of  dairy  products. 

The  Experiment  Station  had  its  usual  exhibit  of  its 
activities,  ranging  from  varieties  of  fruits,  nuts  and 
vegetables,  to  the  insect  zoo,  clean  milk,  feed  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  inspection,  fruit  juice  clarification,  sauerkraut 
preparation,  the  handling  of  roses,  and  orchard  soil 
management. 

At  Rochester,  the  competition  between  Western  New 
York  and  the  Hudson  River  Valley  was  even  more 
keen,  with  three  major  exhibitors  from  the  Valley  en¬ 
tering  the  competition  this  year.  In  the  farm  collec¬ 
tions,  always  a  closely  competitive  class,  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  won  first  over  Western  New  York  by  a 
single  point,  the  former  scoring  its  major  points  by 
virtue  of  better  assortment  and  collection  of  varieties 
but  falling  short  in  quality  and  condition. 

Attendance  at  both  shows  was  much  reduced  over 
former  years,  but  the  increasing  interest  of  fruit  men 
who  now  have  “more  time  than  money,”  indicates  that 
the  outlet  for  interest  in  this  sort  of  thing  has  not 
waned  on  the  part  of  exhibitors.  H.  B.  T. 


Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  Fruit  Notes 

The  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  fruit  harvest  has  been 
going  on  rapidly.  Most  of  the  fruit  is  of  high  quality 
which  comes  from  careful  spraying  this  Spring  of  all 
trees. 

Rochester  peaches  are  being  harvested  and  are  avail¬ 
able  at  a  low  price.  South  Haven  peaches  are  also  be¬ 
ing  picked.  Elberta  peaches  are  just  beginning  to 
yield  their  harvest.  Duchess  apples  still  are  available 
but  in  some  sections  of  the  county  are  practically  all 
gone.  Some  Wealthy  are  ripe  and  in  a  few  days  will 
be  available  in  larger  quantities.  Wolf  River  is  being 
picked  and  Northwestern  Greening  is  just  about  ready 
for  picking.  McIntosh  will  come  a  little  later.  In 
some  sections.  Moore’s  Early  grapes  are  being  picked. 
Other  varieties  will  be  ready  soon. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Yr.  eugene  w.  candidus. 


Chronicles  of  Long  Acres 

Recent  trips  among  fellow  farmers  reveal  inter¬ 
esting  data.  I  found  a  woman  who  bit  on  the  rabbit 
scheme,  in  which  a  breeding  pair  is  sold  at  10  times 
its  value  with  the  buy-back  promise  when  young 
are  for  sale.  As  usual  the  company  failed  just  as 
she  had  rasied  a  number  of  young  rabbits  ready  to 
sell  back.  No  doubt  the  same  company  started  up 
under  another  name  and  caught  more  victims. 

I  found  a  man  who  had  bought  a  farm,  only  to 
discover  that  the  previous  owner  had  not  only  sold 
all  the  manure,  but  had  actually  skinned  off  top 
soil  and  sold  it  to  gardeners,  so  the  new  owner  faced 
a  depleted  soil  and  very  poor  crops.  He  was  going 
right  ahead  though,  building  up  that  soil  but  it 
meant  a  heart-breaking  sacrifice  for  the  family. 

When  the  Benton  Harbor  wholesale  and  retail 
market  began,  it  occupied  a  half  block  and  did  a 
daily  business  of  about  10,000  packages  of  fruit  and 
produce.  Now  it  occupies  five  acres  which  is  far  too 
small,  handles  an  average  of  over  80.000  packages  a 
day,  has  long  lines  of  loading  platforms,  and  is  ex¬ 
panding  on  to  an  eight-acre  piece  which  the  man¬ 
agement  purchased  last  year.  All  this  ground  was 
originally  cat-tail  swamp  so  it  must  be  filled  and 
graveled  before  it  can  be  used.  The  five-acre  piece 
was  said  to  be  large  enough  to  last  for  a  hundred 
years.  This  is  the  second  year,  and  it  overflows 
every  day  with  lines  of  farmer  trucks  away  out  on 
the  streets  leading  to  the  market.  Very  little  retail 
business  is  done  at  the  market,  but  the  wholesale 
business  is  growing  rapidly,  with  trucks  long  as  box 
cars  coming  from  hundreds  of  miles  each  day.  Last 
year  an  Arkansas  man  brought  a  load  of  sorghum, 
1  hope  he  comes  again  so  I  can  get  a  gallon  for  my 
Winter  pancakes. 

The  peach  demand  is  almost  entirely  for  Hale,  so 
I  shall  set  a  few  Hale  next  Spring  and  interplant 
with  South  Haven  for  pollinizers.  I  am  trying  to 
get  up  courage  to  dig  out  a  lot  of  apple  trees  which 
are  just  coming  into  full  bearing,  as  apples  have 
been  a  flop  for  some  years  now  and  these  are  Fall 
varieties. 

Right  now  I  am  cutting  corn,  putting  handles  on 
grape  baskets  when  the  corn  gets  too  dry,  smoking 
an  old  cob  pipe  when  both  jobs  get  irksome,  and 
confabbing  with  a  job  lot  of  politicians  each  of 
whom  is  certain  he  will  win  in  our  primary  elee- 
tion  next  week.  There  are  63  of  them  and  52  have 
visited  me  once  or  more,  some  coming  every  week, 
and  all  telling  great  tales  of  what  they  will  do  to 
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“ — and  I  sincerely 
believe  thatanyman 
of  any  age  can  make 
good  money  SELLING 
ST ARK-BURBANK 
TREES  IN  GOOD 
T I MES  OR  B AD !  I  know 

V  w-  that  /  Made  Over  45  Per 

V  ^  Cent  More  Money  Sell- 
\  Af  ing  Stark  Trees  in  1931 

”  Than  I  Made  in  1930! 
F.E.Thompson  “Furthermore,  I  EN¬ 
JOY  this 

Healthful,  Outdoor  Work 
CASH  PAY  WEEKLY 

“Stark'Bro’s,  Leadersfor  117 years,  give  Stark 
Salesmen  a  prestige  that  no  other  Nursery 
Salesmen  can  possess  —  and  Stark  Bro's  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  to  18,000,000  farmers  and 
homes  Introduces  a  Stark  Salesman' s Line — BE¬ 
FORE  HE  EVEN  CALLS  ON  THE  PRO¬ 
SPECTIVE  CUSTOMER!” 

— Francis  E.  Thompson,  Schuyler  Co.,  N.Y. 
WRITE  Quick — Investigate  this  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  makegood  money  in  yourspare  time. 
No  experience  needed.  We  supply  FREE 
SELLING  OUTFIT, andshowyou  HOW  TO  i 
SELL.  SEND  COUPON— Get  NEW  Gen¬ 
erous  Offer  to  Salesmen. 

Address  S.  W.  308 


COUPON!  UseltTODAY 


,  STARK  NURSERIES  KNY  101-32  J 
•  Box  S.W.  308  Louisiana^  Mo.  l 

J  Send  me  OUICK  your  NEW  Generous  Offer  • —  I 
1  showing  me  HOW  to  make  good  money  in  my  Spare  I 
I  Time.  | 

I  I 

I  Name _  | 

■  I 

I  P  O  ... . - . __  , 

j_St  or  R.  F.  D _ State _ j 


HIGHEST  F  o  R 

PRICES  OLD 


We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc.,  464  Howard  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  T. 


like  hun¬ 
dreds  of 
farmers  and  others — can  earn  sub¬ 
stantial  part-time  and  full-time  profits 
by  turning  your  and  your  neighbor’s 
idle  timber  into  valuable  lumber. 
Y our  tractor  or  gas  engine  will  furnish 
power  for  an  "American”  Saw  Mill. 

Write  for  catalog  of  Bolters ,  Planers , 
EdgerSy  Trimmer Sy  Saw  Milts  and 
wood*  working  machines . 


AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

145  Main  Street,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


Sl^LlVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Establislied  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  80,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  lime  to  market  your  fowl 

49  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  W’ATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

RETURNS  MADE  DAILY- COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  io 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun’s.  Bradstreet’s  or  any  commercial  agency 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.»  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


\  relieve  taxation  and  make  prosperity  re¬ 
turn.  These  are  mostly  fairy  tales  but 
make  interesting  listening  although  I 
sprinkle  them  with  considerable  salt. 

School  has  begun  again,  so  there  is  the 
daily  morning  rush  of  getting  four  chil¬ 
dren  ready,  packing  four  lunches  and 
listening  to  teacher  demands  for  more 
money  for  this  and  that.  Mineva  is  tak¬ 
ing  a  business  course,  the  two  older  boys 
a  general  course,  and  Calvin  proudly 
working  in  the  fourth  grade.  High  school 
begins  at  eight  o’clock,  and  we  are  five 
miles  from  town,  so  that  means  some 
early  hustling  as,  Calvin  rides  to  school 
with  the  older  ones,  so  he  must  he  ready, 
too. 

Concord  grapes  ai’c  ripening  very  fast, 
and  we  have  a  big  crop  this  year,  but 
that  seems  to  mean  only  that  much  more 
work,  as  the  price  is  very  low  so  far  on 
all  fruit,  and  we  fear  for  the  Concord 
price.  Jack,  the  misnamed  duck,  is  lay¬ 
ing  again  behind  the  woodshed  so  baking 
eggs  are  here  again  and  we  may  sell  the 
hen  eggs.  The  young  ducks  are  not  lay¬ 
ing  hut  that  is  expected.  We  shall  he 
surprised  if  they  start  laying  this  Fall. 
The  days  are  warm  and  hazy,  the  nights 
cool,  almost  cold,  so  Fall  is  peeping 
around  the  corner  with  old  Winter  not  so 
far  away.  I  shall  buy  a  new  crosscut 
saw  and  give  the  boys  Saturday  exercise 
later  back  in  the  ravine. 

I  am  tying  my  corn  shocks  with  nar¬ 
row  strips  of  basswood  bark,  an  old  pio¬ 
neer  process,  which  saves  binder  twine 
as  every  penny  must  be  saved  to  keep  the 
children  in  school.  That  is  only  another 
sign  of  how  we  are  getting  back  to  solid 
ground  in  our  farming  practices,  another 
sign  is  the  large  number  of  horses  sold 
in  this  State  this  year.  We  farmers  can 
do  a  lot  of  those  things,  and  still  main¬ 
tain  production  although  not  with  eight- 
hour  days  or  five-day  weeks.  It  is  a  re¬ 
markable  fact  that  as  things  approach 
primitive  conditions,  health  gets  better 
and  nerves  cease  jangling.  Perhaps  we 
were  stepping  too  fast  for  our  own  good. 

By  this  time  you  will  have  noted  that 
I  am  just  rambling  along,  but  what  is  the 
rush  when  there  are  so  many  interesting 
things  to  stop  and  ponder  over?  The 
boys  must  have  25  different  bugs  for 
their  biology  class  so  let’s  go  hug  hunt¬ 
ing.  Where,  oh,  where  are  all  those  mil¬ 
lions  of  bugs  we  saw  on  hot  days  of 
Summer?  I  told  the  boys  to  go  back  to 
the  big  hornet  nest  in  the  apple  tree  and 
each  grab  a  bug  (insect)  but  strangely 
enough  they  are  not  interested,  maybe  I 
can  find  them  a  doodlebug. 

So  the  little  things  make  up  the  big 
things  we  call  life  and  this  farmer  is 
content,  for  what  is  the  use  of  growling? 
It  never  got  me  anything  anyway. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  L.  b.  reber. 


From  the  Little  Brown 
House 

Dog  days  here  again?  Is  it  possible 
our  Summer  has  begun  to  wane?  Yet 
we  have  already  noted  the  lengthening 
evenings.  The  younger  hoys  have  been 
spending  the  evening  with  their  hoy 
friends  a  mile  away.  We  wondered  what 
they  would  do  if  they  should  see  a  bear 
in  the  road,  as  a  neighbor  did  early  this 
week.  It  was  on  our  land,  and  only  a 
short  distance  away.  But  so  far  I  have 
seen  neither  bear,  bobcat  nor  panther. 
The  old  tale  of  a  panther  is  almost  an¬ 
nually  renewed.  We  hear  it  again  this 
year.  A  cousin  who  was  a  great  woods¬ 
man  and  naturalist  suggests  the  terrify¬ 
ing  cry  of  the  owl  is  mistaken  for  the 
cry  of  the  panther.  lie  says  the  owl 
makes  a  sound  sometimes  easily  confused 
with  the  hair-raising  cry  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  lion.  The  last  one  killed  in  Ver¬ 
mont  was  in  1879,  I  believe.  When  they 
kill  another  I  shall  believe  in  panther 
stories. 

Yes,  we  certainly  have  had  weather  all 
Summer,  and  it  hasn’t  been  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  order,  as  usual,  and  the  same 
complaints  have  been  made  this  year  as 
before.  There  was  a  late  frost  early  in 
June,  and  apples  will  not  be  plentiful; 
blueberries  are  scarce  but  blackberries 
will  be  abundant.  We  have  lacked  rain, 
likewise.  This  is  usual  hut  the  crops 
have  attended  to  business,  and  both  corn 
and  potatoes  look  fine.  We  have  had 
cool  nights  most  of  the  time,  and  per¬ 
haps  that  may  account  for  the  fact  that 
few  beans  are  doing  well.  Insects  of  all 
descriptions  sat  around  waiting  for  any 
vines  that  appeared.  One  gardener  said 
they  ate  his  just  as  they  were  breaking 
the  ground. 

The  hay  crop  is  fair ;  better  than  some 
years,  and  lately  we  have  been  having 
some  good  showers,  but  they  have  not 
been  destructive  near  us.  The  price  of 
dairy  products  is  still  way  down ;  milk 
is  up  a  cent  a  quart  now,  but  June  but- 
terfat  was  only  121/4  cents  a  pound  at  the 
local  creamery.  Not  much  profit  in  it  for 
the  dairy  farmer,  and  the  poultrymen  are 
about  as  hard  hit,  but  eggs  are  higher. 

The  lumber  mills  are  buying  practically 
no  logs,  yet  underneath  it  all  there  is  a 
feeling  that  the  worst  is  past.  Human 
beings  are  the  queerest  of  all  the  animal 
kingdom.  A  friend  says  we  are  trying 
Christian  Science  treatment  on  business 
conditions,  yet  in  that  old,  old  Book,  we 
read,  “according  to  our  faith.”  We  all 
seem  to  be  planning  to  fill  barns  and  cel¬ 
lars,  and  we  are  bartering  like  our  neigh¬ 
bors  in  New  York  State.  I  call  it  trad¬ 
ing  white  elephants.  In  return  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  kindness  we  shall  have  some  plums  to 
can,  and  we  think  we  can  trade  Winter 
turnips  for  tomatoes,  as  the  late  frost 
took  ours. 

The  pie  melon  seed  came  t.  us  from 
Colorado  and  likes  its  new  home,  but  the 


melon  seed  from  Austria  failed  with  us, 
but  is  flourishing  in  Ohio.  The  fancy 
sunflowers  near  the  kitchen  and  porch 
are  in  bloom,  and  the  hoys  have  been 
watching  the  bumble-bees  work,  using  a 
microscope.  The  bees’  faces  get  covered 
with  pollen,  but  they  take  their  “hands” 
and  brush  up,  using  their  long  hind  legs 
to  clean  back  of  their  ears. 

A  friend  called  the  other  evening  and 
brought  me  a  jar  of  what  she  called 
American  limburger  cheese.  I  wonder 
if  it  is  commonly  made?  It  was  certain¬ 
ly  new  to  us  and  was  of  a  consistency 
for  sandwich  spread.  The  beginning  of 
the  making  was  similar  to  ordinary  cot¬ 
tage  cheese.  She  lias  promised  to  teach 
me  the  full  management. 

There  has  been  a  delay  in  finishing 
this.  Rain  began  at  early  bedtime  last 
night,  and  it  rained  intermittently  all 
night  and  quite  steadily  today  and  still 
raining  tonight,  just  when  it  was  so  bad¬ 
ly  needed.  The  meadows  looked  brown 
and  sere  and  the  grass  roots  were  scorch¬ 
ing  in  the  hot  sun.  In  a  30-mile  ride  I 
never  saw  pastures  as  bare  as  they  are 
this  year;  nothing  but  brown  earth,  and 
the  roadsides  and  weedy  corners  were 
being  mowed  clean.  In  some  cases  it  was 
perhaps  cured  for  hay  but  more  often 
used  for  green  feed  for  the  cattle.  One 
man  has  an  extra  good  dairy,  and  he 
says  his  milk  check  won’t  quite  pay  his 
grain  bill,  yet  there  are  those  who  think 
hard  times  never  hurt  a  farmer.  Per¬ 
haps  they  think  we  are  so  used  to  them 
we  are  calloused. 

The  trip  didn’t  yield  any  wildliugs  ex¬ 
cept  a  clump  of  bullrushes  to  plant  near 
the  pool.  I  wanted  to  get  some  pyra¬ 
midal  evergreens  of  the  juniper  family, 
but  a  trowel  would  make  no  impression 
on  the  hard-baked  soil.  A  friend  who  has 
them  in  the  pasture  will  lend  us  a  shovel 
next  time  we  pass  that  way.  I  want  one 
on  each  side  of  a  garden  gate. 

The  rose-breasted  grosbeak  is  to  us  one 
of  our  most  beautiful  singers.  I  intended 
to  convey  the  idea  that  the  song  was 
beautiful ;  we  all  know  he  is  one  of  our 
loveliest  birds.  I  think  he  knows  he  is 
worth  seeing,  for  he  alighted  many  times 
a  day  in  the  tip  of  a  cedar  or  the  balsam 
poplar,  and  swinging  gave  his  concert. 
Now  a  friend  tells  me  he  is  rascal  and 
eats  green  peas,  and  we  find  a  cousin 
giving  the  same  evidence.  The  juncoes 
are  nesting  near  us  this  year  and  come 
to  the  yard  to  feed,  and  there  is  a  gar¬ 
den  in  the  edge  of  our  village  where  a 
pair  of  juncoes  have  stayed  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  This  is  unusual  to  us. 

The  clock  announces  bed-time. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
October  1,  In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

MILK 

September:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.: 
Class  2A,  86c;  Class  2B.  $1.06;  Class  3,  95c. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.59;  Class  2, 
$1;  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  22c;  extras,  92  score, 
21c;  firsts.  87  to  91  score,  17  to  20%c;  ladles, 
14  to  16c;  packing  stock,  11  to  13c;  sweet 
fancy.  24c;  extras,  23e;  firsts,  17  to  22c;  ren¬ 
ovated,  17c;  centralized,  19c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  39c;  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings,  32  to  37c;  standard,  28  to  31c;  near¬ 
by  under  grades,  23  to  26c;  browns,  special 
pack,  34c;  standards.  23%  to  24%c;  mixed  col¬ 
ors,  special  pack,  24%  to  28 %c;  standard,  23  to 
24c;  rehandled  receipts,  22c;  mediums,  17  to 
18%e;  Pacific  Coast,  fresh,  specials,  36e;  stand¬ 
ards,  30  to  34c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $8.25;  bulls,  $3.75;  cows, 
$3.25;  calves,  best,  $8.50;  common  to  good, 
$4.50  to  $6;  sheep.  $3;  lambs.  $6.50;  hogs,  $5.40. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  10c;  good  to  choice,  6 
to  8c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  ibs.  each;  smaller 
breeds.  1  %  lbs.  cacii  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  18c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
20c;  small  breeds,  best.  18e;  roosters,  12c; 
ducks,  19c;  geese,  13c;  rabbits,  lb.,  7c. 

Receivers  of  rabbits  receive  many  inquiries 
about  the  business,  and  request  that  postage 
be  sent  for  replies. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  24c:  fair  to  good,  18  to 
23c;  roosters,  13e:  fowls,  22c:  ducks.  15c;  tur¬ 
keys,  Western,  young  toms,  25  to  27c;  young 
hens,  26  to  28c;  young,  poor,  20  to  24c;  old 
toms,  10  to  13c;  old  liens,  14  to  18c;  squabs, 
lb.,  ungraded,  25c;  graded,  30c;  dark,  doz., 
$2.50;  culls,  $1.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  State,  bskt.,  10c  to  $2.75;  Jersey, 
bskt.,  50c  to  $2.50:  L.  I.,  bag,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
Pa.,  bskt.,  $2  to  $2.25;  Mass,  and  Conn.,  box, 
50c  to  $2;  Va.,  bskt.,  $1  to  $2;  Md.,  bskt., 
$1.25  to  $2,  Beets,  nearby,  bskt.,  40  to  60c. 
Brussels  sprouts,,  Catskill,  qt..  10  to  22c;  L. 
I.,  qt.,  10  to  20c.  Cabbage,  State,  bag,  30  to 
75c;  State,  white,  crate.  $1;  in  bulk,  ton,  $10 
to  $14;  nearby  Savoy,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1.  Carrots, 
nearby,  bskt..,  50  to  65c;  State,  50-lb.  bag,  55 
to  65c;  L.  I.,  100  belis.,  $1  to  $1.75.  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Catskill,  crate,  $1  to  $3.50:  Conn.,  crt., 
75c  to  $1.75;  L.  I.  crate,  75c  to  $1.75.  Celery, 
%  crate,  35  to  85c;  nearby,  doz.  bc-hs.,  8  to 
30e;  Jersey,  hearts,  doz.,  50  to  60c.  Celery 
knobs,  L.  I.,  doz.  belis.,  85c  to  $1.  Corn,  Jer¬ 
sey  and  State,  bag.  50c  to  $1.25;  L.  I.,  white, 
100  ears,  $1  to  $1.50;  L.  I.,  yel.,  100  ears, 
$1.50  to  $2.  Cucumbers,  L.  I„  bskt.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  State,  bskt..  50c  to  $3.  Eggplants.  Jer¬ 
sey,  bskt.,  35  to  75c.  Horseradish,  St.  Louis, 
bbl.,  $10  to  $12.  Kale,  nearby,  crate,  25  to 
50c.  Kohlrabi,  100  belis.,  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Leeks, 
L.  I.,  100  behs..  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Lettuce,  Cal., 
Iceberg,  crate,  $1.50  to  $3.50;  State,  crate,  35c 
to  $1.25.  Lima  beans,  Jersey,  bskt.,  $1  to  $2; 
L  I.,  bag,  75c  to  $1.75;  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
State,  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Mass,  and  Conn., 
box,  $1  to  $1.50.  Okra,  Jersey,  handle  bskt., 
75c  to  $1.  Onions,  Wn.  N.  Y.,  yel..  50-lb.  bag, 
40  to  55c;  Orange  County,  white,  50  lbs.,  50c 
to  $1.75;  red,  50  lbs.,  45  to  50c;  yel.,  50  lbs., 
40  to  50c;  Mass.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  40  to  55c; 
Ind.  and  Mich.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  50  to  60c; 


pickier,  white,  50  ibs.,  55c  to  $1.50;  boiler, 
white,  50  lbs.,  85c  to  $1.10;  large  white,  50 
lbs.,  65  to  75c.  Parsley,  Jersey,  bskt.,  40  to 

65c.  Parsley  roots,  I,.  I..  UK)  belis..  $1  to 

$1.75.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25. 
Peppers,  Jersey,  bu.  bskt.,  30  to  65c.  Radishes, 
L.  I.,  UK)  belis.,  $2  to  $3.  White  potatoes, 
Jersey,  100-lb.  bag,  70  to  90c;  150-lb.  bag,  $1.15 
to  $1.35;  L.  I..  150  lbs.,  60c  to  $1.45;  3  50-lb. 
bags,  $1.35  to  $1.40;  1(K)  lbs.,  40c  to  $1;  L.  I., 
No.  2,  120  lbs..  50c;  bulk,  180  lbs.,  $1.65  to 
$1.75;  Maine,  180  lbs.,  $1.40  to  $1.65;  Idaho, 
box,  $2.50;  15-lb.  box,  50c.  Sweet  potatoes,  Va 
and  Md.,  bbl.,  $1.38  to  $1.50;  Del.  and  Md..  tub 
or  bskt.,  40  to  75c;  Jersey,  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.  Yams, 
Va.  and  N.  C.,  bskt.,  65c.  Spinach,  nearby,  bskt., 
50c  to  $1.25.  Tomatoes,  Jersey,  20-qt.  crate,  35  to 
90c:  Jersey,  6-till  carrier,  65c  to  $1.25;  Jersey, 
handle  bskt.,  20  to  50c;  Jersey,  egg  or  plum 
crate,  30  to  60c;  Up-river,  carrier,  Stic  to  $1.50; 
lug.  60  to  75c;  handle  bskt.,  25  to  60c;  State, 
6-till  carrier,  $1  to  $1.50;  handle  bskt.,  35  to 
40c;  State,  lug,  90c  to  $1;  bu.  bskt.,  60  to  90c; 
Pa.,  lug,  $1  to  $1.13;  handle  bskt..  35  to  40c. 
Turnips,  Jersey,  rutabaga,  bskt.,  40  to  50c; 
nearby,  white.  100  belis.,  75c  to  $1:  L.  I., 
white,  100  bchs.,  $2.50  to  $3.50:  Canada,  ruta¬ 
baga,  50-lb.  bag.  55  to  75e.  Watercress,  100 
bchs.,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 


Apples,  Bskts.,  35c  to  $1.50;  bbls.,  $1.38  to 
$4.50;  Conn.,  box,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  Mass.,  box, 
$1.30  to  $1.80.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.,  %-bbi. 
box,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Raspberries.  Jersey,  pt.,  6 
to  10c.  Grapes,  En.  and  Sn.,  12-qt.  bskt.,  30 
to  35c;  12-bskt.  carton,  $1.75  to  $2;  En.  and 
Sn.,  gift  crate,  50  to  60c;  En.,  return  crate, 
$1  to  $1.75;  Del.,  gift  crate,  75c  to  $1.25;  Ni¬ 
agara,  gift  crate,  50  to  60c;  12-qt.  bskt.,  30 
to  35c.  Huckleberries,  Maine,  qt.,  10  to  16c; 
Canada,  qt.,  10  to  20c.  Cantaloupes,  Del.  and 
Md.,  crate,  40c  to  $1;  bskt.,  40  to  50c.  Peaches, 
Jersey,  mixed  varieties,  crate  or  bskt.,  50c  to 
$1.50;  Jersey.  Hales,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.75:  bu  , 
$1.25  to  $2.25:  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.25; 
crate,  65c  to  $1.75;  %-bu.  bskt.,  35  to  75c;  N. 
Y.,  Hales,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  crate,  $1.25 
to  $2.50;  %-bu.  bskt.,  65c  to  $1.13;  Pa.,  mixed 
varieties,  crate,  $1  to  $1.50;  bu.  bskt.,  60c  to 
$1.25;  Conn.,  bu.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.50;  %-bu.  bskt., 
50  to  75c;  Hales.  %  bu..  $1  to  $1.25.  Pears, 
En.,  Clapps,  bu.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.25;  Bartletts, 
lm.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.13;  En.  and  Sn.,  Seekel, 
bu.,  i 5c  to  $1.38;  %  bu.,  35  to  65c.  Prunes, 
En.,  %-bu.  bskt.,  75  to  90c. 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2  red,  66% c;  corn.  No.  2  yel¬ 
low,  44e;  oats,  No.  2  white,  28%c;  rye,  No. 
2  western,  48c. 

FEED 

City  bran,  $16.85;  middlings,  $16.85:  red- 
dog,  $23.35;  hominy  feed,  $16.40;  cottonseed 
meal,  $26.25. 

HAY 


No.  1,  $17;  No.  2,  $16;  No.  3,  $14;  clover 
mixed,  $16;  Alfalfa,  $19. 


Retail  Prices  at  N.  Y.  Public 
Markets 

(Quotations  are  by  pound  unless  otherwise 
specified. ) 

Butter,  27  to  29c;  eggs,  doz.,  40  to  45c;  chick¬ 
ens,  35  to  45c;  potatoes,  2  to  3c;  apples,  doz., 
40  to  50c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  20  to  60c;  peaches, 
doz.,  25  to  35c;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  35  to  40c; 
string  beans,  15c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter.  —  Solid-packed  creamery,  in  tubs, 
fancy,  higher  scoring  than  extra,  23  to  26c;  92 
score,  22c;  91  score,  21c;  90  score,  19%e;  89 
score,  19c;  88  score,  18%c;  87  score,  18c;  86 
score,  17  %c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  extra  firsts,  25c;  fresh  firsts, 
new  cases.  22%e;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand 
cases,  21%c;  average  current  receipts,  in  sec¬ 
ond-hand  cases,  21c;  fresli  seconds,  19  to  20c: 
carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs,  33 
to  35c;  refrigerator  extra  firsts,  20%  to  21c; 
firsts,  19  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry.— Fowls,  fancy,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
IS  to  19c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  15  to  17c; 
White  Leghorns,  fancy,  11  to  13c;  ordinary,  8 
to  10c;  broilers,  fancy,  Plymouth  Rocks,  full- 
feathered,  3%  lhs.  and  over,  17c;  smaller  sizes, 
14  to  15c;  barebacks  and  poor  quality,  lower; 
broilers,  fancy  Reds,  large  sized,  full-feathered, 
15c;  small-sized,  12  to  14c;  broilers.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  14  to  15c;  small  sizes  preferred;  old 
roosters,  10  to  11c;  ducks,  large,  White  Pe- 
kins,  young,  11  to  12c;  ducks,  mixed  colors,  old, 
8  to  10c;  pigeons,  per  pair,  young,  15  to  20c; 
old,  25c;  rabbits,  per  pound,  6c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in 
boxes,  weighing  6  lbs.  or  over,  21c:  5  to  5% 
lbs.,  22c;  4%  lbs.,  21c;  4  to  4%  lbs.,  19  to 
20c;  3%  to  3%  lbs.,  38  to  19c;  3  lbs.,  16  to 
17e;  under  3  lbs.,  14  to  15c;  broiling  chickens, 
fresh  killed,  nearby,  20  to  22c;  Western.  20  to 
21c;  Western  roasting  chickens,  23  to  25c;  old 
roosters,  dry-picked,  Western,  weighing  5  lbs. 
or  over,  13c;  under  5  lbs.,  10  to  12c;  ducks, 
L.  I.,  15c. 

Apples,  bu.  bskts..  Pa..  Twenty-ounce,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  3-in.  up,  85c;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2% -in.  up, 
75c;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  60c;  Wealthys,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  90c;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
up,  75c;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  50c;  Jonathans, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  few  sales,  $1.15;  N.  Y., 
Northwestern  Greenings,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
up,  $1.10;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  75c;  Grav- 

ensteins,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  75c;  Fall 
Pippins,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  75c;  Wealthys, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up.  65  to  85e.  Street  sales. 
Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  various  varieties, 
35  to  50c;  few  higher;  poorer  and  small,  10  to 
30e;  I’a.,  N.  J.  and  Del.,  bus..  McIntosh,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  3-in.  up,  $1  to  $1.30;  2%-in.  up,  85c  to 
$1.25;  2%-in.  up,  75e  to  $1.15;  Smokehouse,  U. 
S'.  No.  1,  3-in.  up,  $1;  2%-in.  up,  90c  to 

$1;  2%-in.  up,  75  to  90c;  2%-in.  up,  50  to  60c; 

Jonathans,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  90c;  Sum¬ 

mer  Rambos,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  75  to 
90c;  Opalescents,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $1; 

Wealthys,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2% -in.  up,  90c  to  $1; 

2%-in.  up,  85  to  90c;  2%-in.  up,  60  to  75c; 
Grimes  Golden,  unclassified.  2%-in.  up,  60  to 
70c;  Starks,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  00  to  75c; 
Delicious,  unclassified,  2%-in.  up,  70  to  75c; 
poorer  and  small,  all  varieties,  lower. 

Beans,  Snap.  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts., 

green,  (10  to  90c;  few  fine  quality.  $1  to  $1.25; 
poorer,  40  to  50c;  wax,  75c  to  $1;  few  excep¬ 
tional  lots  higher:  poorer  low  as  40c;  bu.  bprs., 
green,  $1  to  $1.50;  wax,  $1;  Md.  and  Va.,  bu. 
hprs.,  green,  $1  to  $1.25;  few,  $1.50;  S.  C.,  bu. 
liprs.,  green,  75c  to  $1.  Beans,  Lima,  Pa.  and 
N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskt.,  90c  to  $1.25;  poorer.  50  to 
85c;  bu.  liprs.,  N.  J.,  $1.50  to  $2;  few  higher; 
Va.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Broccoli. — Pa.,  bu.  erts.,  $1.50;  poor  lower. 

Beets. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  per  beh.,  1  to  l%c; 
poor  low  as  %c. 

Cantaloupes.  —  Street  sales,  N.  J.,  %-bu. 

bskts.,  various  varieties,  25  to  50c;  few,  75c  to 
$1;  Pa.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  pink  meats,  $1  to  $1.25; 
poorer  low  as  35c. 

Carrots. — N.  Y.,  bu.  bskts.,  cut  and  washed, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  50c.  Street  sales,  Pa.  and  N.  J.. 
per  bcli.,  %  to  l%c;  few,  l%e;  cut,  bus.,  35 
to  50c;  N.  Y.,  western  lettuce  crates,  4  doz. 
bchs.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Cabbage. — N.  Y.,  80  to  90-lb.  sacks,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  40  to  50c;  bulk,  per  ton,  Copenhagen, 
$9  to  $10;  poor  condition  lower.  Street  sales, 
I’a.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  10  to  3oc. 

Cauliflower. — N.  Y.,  western  district,  pony 
crates,  fair  quality,  $1.25.  Street  sales,  N. 
Y.,  crates,  Catskill  section,  $2  to  $2.25;  poor, 
$1.50;  L.  I.,  crates,  fair  quality,  $1  to  $1.50; 
few  $2. 
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Celery. — N.  Y.  and  Pa.,  2-3  crates,  in  rough 
and  washed,  4  to  (i  doz.,  75c  to  $1;  poorer  low 
as  00c;  N.  Y.,  %  crates,  washed,  2%  to  5 
doz.,  65  to  75c.  Street  sales,  N.  J.,  2-3  crates, 
60c  to  $1;  doz.  stalk  belts.,  10  to  25c;  hearts, 
lt/2  to  2c. 

Corn. — ra.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskt.,  25  to 

45c;  sacks,  per  100  ears,  $1  to  ,$1.25;  few, 
$1.50;  poorer  50  to  75c. 


Cucumbers. — N.  Y.,  bu.  bskts.,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
$1  to  $1.75.  mostly  $1.50;  culls  and  jumbos.  50c 
to  $1;  dills.  $1.75  to  $2;  pickles,  $2  to  $2.50; 
mostlv  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Street  sales.  N.  Y., 
bus.,  U.  S'.  No.  1,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  poor,  90c  to 
$1.25;  dills.  $1.75  to  $2,  few  $2.25;  poorer  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  pickles,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Eggplant.  —  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  15  to  40c; 
bus.,  40  to  50c. 

Grapes. — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts..  Concords,  30 

to  50c;  Delaware,  12-qt.  bskts..  Concords,  25  to 
30c;  2-qt.  bskts.,  Concords,  10  to  12c. 

Horseradish. — Missouri,  new  crop,  bbls.  No.  1, 
$9.50  to  $10. 

Lettuce. — Calif.,  crates.  Iceberg,  4  and  5  doz., 
$3  to  $3.25,  mostly  $3.15  to  $3.25;  poorer.  $2.50 
to  $2.75.  Market  firm.  Street  sales,  N.  Y., 
crates,  2  doz.  heads,  Big  Boston,  75c  to  $1; 

poor  low  as  50c.  Romaine,  75c. 

Mushrooms. — I*a.,  3-lb.  bskts.,  white,  CO  to 
75c;  few,  SO  to  90c;  poorer  low  as  25c. 

Onions. — N.  Y.,  Mich.,  Ohio,  Ind.  and  Mass., 
50-lb.  sacks,  yel„  U.  S.  No.  1,  mostly  45  to  50c; 
few  55c;  poorer  condition  and  considerably 
small  size,  35  to  40c;  Ohio  and  Ind.,  50-lb.  sacks 
white  boilers,  U.  S.  No.  1.  $1  to  $1.15;  white 
picklers.  U.  S.  No.  1,  mostly  $1.50;  Calif.,  50- 

lb.  sacks,  Valencia  type.  U.  S.  No.  1.  me¬ 
dium  to  large,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  poorer  condition, 
wastv,  $1.15  to  $1.25.  Street  sales,  N.  J..  %- 
bu.  bskts.,  yel.,  35  to  40c;  few  higher,  poorer 
30c;  50-lb.  sacks,  yel.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  50  to  60c. 

Okra. — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  75c. 

Peaches. — N.  Y.,  bu.  bskts..  Elbertas,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2  and  2 14 -in.  min.,  $1  to  $1.25;  few 

higher.  Street  sales,  Pa.  and  N.  .J.,  %-bu. 

bskts.,  Elbertas,  35  to  60c;  few  05  to  80c; 
poorer  low  as  25c;  Pox  Seedlings,  25  to  50c; 
Burkes.  50  to  75c;  Robertas,  35  to  50c;  few 
60c;  poorer  25c;  %-bu.  bskts.,  Elbertas,  40  to 
65c;  few  large  high  as  80c.  poorer  low  as  25c; 
Ga.  Belles,  50c;  Robertas,  25  to  40c;  few  50c; 
Hales,  75c  to  $1;  crates,  6s,  Elbertas,  U.  S. 
No.  1.  large,  $1.65;  medium,  $1.15  to  $1.25; 
Brackets,  U.  S.  No.  1,  medium,  $1.25;  bus., 
Elbertas,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  min.,  $1.50;  2%- 
in.  min.,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  2-in.  min.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
1%-in.  min.,  50  to  75c;  Elbertas,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
medium  to  large,  75c  to  $1;  few  higher,  poor 
low  as  50c;  Burkes,  U.  S.  No.  1,  medium  to 
large,  $1  to  $1.25;  few  higher;  Hales,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  very  large,  fine  quality,  $2.25. 

Pears. — n.  Y.,  bu.  bskts.,  Bartletts,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2-in.  min.,  85c  to  $1,  mostly  90c  to  $1; 
TJ.  S',  combination  grade,  2-in.  min.,  80  to  90c, 
mostly  90c;  U.  S.  No.  2,  1%-in.  min.,  60c; 
Clapps  Favorite,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2-in.  min.,  90c; 
Seckels,  U.  S.  No.  1,  1%-in.  min.,  $1.25  to 

$1.75,  mostly  $1.40  to  $1.75;  U.  S.  No.  1,  1%-in. 
min.,  $1  to  $1.50,  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.50;  U.  S. 
No.  1,  1%-in.  min.,  75c;  U.  S.  No.  1,  1%-in. 
min.,  65c  to  $1.25;  best,  $1  to  $1.25.  Street 

sales,  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  Ivieffers,  20  to  30c; 

Pa.  and  N.  J.,  bus.,  Bartletts,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Plums. — N.  Y.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  Damsons,  U. 

S.  No.  1,  60  to  65c;  few  higher;  Heine  Claude, 

U.  S.  No  1,  75  to  85c.  Street  sales,  N.  Y.,  %- 

bu.  bskts.,  prunes,  75c;  4-qt.  bskts..  Damsons, 
20  to  25c;  Reine  Claude,  20  to  25c;  12-qt.  bskts.. 
Damsons,  50c. 


Peppers.- — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  va¬ 

rious  varieties,  15  to  25c;  few  large,  30  to  35c; 
bus.,  various  varieties,  25  to  40c;  few  large 
higher;  cherry,  65  to  75c;  few  90c. 

Raspberries. — N.  J.,  per  pt..  6  to  10c. 

Radishes. — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  25  to  50c; 

bus.,  60  to  75c. 


Spinach. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  bus.,  70c  to  $1; 
few  fine  quality,  $1.10  to  $1.40;  N.  Y.,  bus., 
$1. 

Squash. — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  white,  15  to 

40c;  green,  40  to  60c. 

Sweet  l’otatoes. — Street  sales;  N.  J.,  %-bu. 

bskts.,  Jersey  type,  U.  S.  No.  1.  40  to  50c; 

40  to  50c;  Md.  and  Del., 
S.  No.  1,  40  to  60c;  white 
60  to  65c;  few,  75c;  Va., 
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U. 

1, 

S.,  No.  1. 
few,  $1.25. 


bus.,  40  to  50c; 
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to  65c ; 
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to  75c; 
100  Tb. 


Reds.,  U.  S.  No. 
bus.,  Jersey  type, 
yams,  U.  S.  No. 

.Jersey  type,  U. 
bbls.,  mostly,  $1; 

Tomatoes. — Street  sales,  Pa. 
bu.  bskts.,  30  to  50c;  few  60 
10  to  25c. 

Turnips. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  white,  60 
rutabagas,  %-bu.  bskts.,  25  to  65c 
sacks,  $1.10  to  $1.15. 

l’otatoes. — N.  J.,  100-lb.  sacks,  Cobblers,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  85c;  Me.,  bulk,  per  100  lbs..  Cobblers, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  85c;  Idaho,  too  few  sales  report¬ 
ed  to  quote.  Street  sales,  l’a.  and  N.  J.,  %- 
bu.  bskts.,  various  varieties,  U.  S.  No.  1.  25 
to  35c:  U.  S.  No.  2,  15  to  20c;  100-lb.  sacks. 
Cobblers  and  Green  Mts.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  80  to 
85c;  few,  large,  90c;  poorly  graded,  60  to  75c; 
TJ.  S.  No.  2,  mostly  40c;  150-lb.  sacks.  Cob¬ 
blers,  U.  8.  No.  1,  $1.25  to  $1.30. 

Baled  Hay  and  Straw. — Sound  feeding  hay, 
best,  old,  $13.50  to  $14.50;  common,  $9  to  $12. 
Straw,  as  to  quality  and  location,  straight  rye, 
$11.50  to  $12.50; 

$10. 


wheat,  $9  to  $10;  oat,  $9  to 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs.— 160  to  240  lbs.,  $4.70  to  $4.85;  250 
to  300  lbs..  $4.40  to  $4.65;  100  to  140  lbs.,  $4 
to  $4.50;  packing  sows,  $3.25  to  $3.75. 

Cattle. — Steers  and  yearlings.  $5  to  $6.50; 
better  grades  up  to  $7;  grass  heifers,  $3.50  to 
$5;  common  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  me¬ 
dium  bulls,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Calves. — Better  grade  vealers,  $6.50  to  $7.50: 
common  to  medium,  $4  to  $5.75;  common  to 
good  calves,  $3  to  $5.50. 

Sheep. — Lambs  steady  to  10c  lower;  better 
grades,  $5.75  to  $6.25;  buck  lambs  and  light 
weights.  $4.50  to  $5.25;  tlirowouts,  $2  to  $4.25. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale.— Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
5%  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  registered.  $100  to  $150:  cows, 

fresh  milk,  grades,  choice,  $80  to  $90;  cows, 

fresh  milk,  grades,  good,  $65  to  $75;  cows, 

fresh  milk,  grades,  medium,  $50  to  $00;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  common,  $30  to  $40;  beef 
cows  and  bulls,  100  lbs.,  $4  to  $5;  veal  calves, 
milk  fed,  prime,  $0  to  $7 :  veal  calves,  milk 
fed.  good.  $4.50  to  $5;  lambs,  choice  to  good, 
$5.50  to  $6.50;  broilers,  native,  fancy,  lb.,  23 

fo  25c:  chickens,  native,  large,  lb..  25  to  27c; 
fowls,  lb..  14  to  16c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  mixed, 
doz.,  30  to  32c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  12 
to  14c;  milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  sold  from 
stores,  qt.,  10c:  milk,  special,  qt..  15  to  16c; 
butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb..  25c;  butter, 
creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  24  to  25c:  but¬ 
ter,  creamery,  cut  from  tubs,  22  to  23c;  cheese, 
whole  milk,  lb.,  25  to  27c;  cheese,  part  skim, 
lb.,  17  to  19c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10  to  12c; 
eggs,  local,  fresh,  graded,  doz.,  38  to  40c;  eggs, 
western,  fresh,  doz.,  21  to  23c;  broilers,  native, 
fancy,  dressed,  lb.,  32c;  broilers,  western,  lb., 
25c;"  chickens,  native,  roasting,  lb..  35c;  fowls, 
large,  fancy,  lb.,  25  to  27c:  ducks,  lb.,  22c; 
apples,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  cauliflower,  each,  15  to 
19c;  onions,  large,  50-lb.  bag,  55c;  onions,  small 
pickling,  50-lb.  bag,  40c;  peaches,  bu.,  $1. 

1 ,  A,  0 . 


Events  of  the  Week 

Canada  Barters  Aluminum  for 
Russian  Oil. — The  Aluminum  Company 
of  Canada,  Ltd.,  has  made  a  contract 
with  Soviet  Russia  to  exchange  alumi¬ 
num  wire  for  crude  oil,  and  shipments  of 
crude  oil  are  already  being  made  from  a 
Black  Sea  port  to  Montreal,  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  Sept.  15.  The  contract  is  the 
first  of  a  new  series  of  transactions  in¬ 
volving  the  purchase  of  goods  by  the 
Soviets  from  important  American  indus¬ 
tries  in  which  payment  will  be  effected 
by  barter.  The  Aluminum  Company  has 
made  arrangements  with  the  LaSalle  Oil 
Company  of  Montreal  for  refining  the 
crude  oil  so  received  and  also  for  dis¬ 
tributing  the  relined  oil  products  in  Can¬ 
ada.  Because  of  the  tariff,  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  unlikely  that  any  of  the  oil  will  he 
brought  into  this  country. 

Cattle  for  College  Fees. — -Miss  El- 
ena  Percy,  17  years  old.  of  West  Feli¬ 
ciana  Parish,  La.,  arrived  at  Louisiana 
State  University  at  Baton  Rouge  Sept. 
16  on  horseback,  driving  nine  head  of 
cattle  which  she  turned  over  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  to  pay  her  freshman  student  en¬ 
rollment  fees.  The  young  woman's  de¬ 
livery  of  the  cattle  on  the  hoof  followed 
an  announcement  by  President  James  M. 
Smith  that  the  university  would  accept 
farm  products  in  lieu  of  money  for 
student  fees. 

Unemployment  Relief  in  New  York. 

■ — -The  Emergency  Home  Relief  Bureaus 
during  the  first  six  months  of  their  op¬ 
eration  aided  about  500.000  needy  New 
Yorkers,  Commissioner  Frank  ,T.  Taylor, 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  re¬ 
ported  Sept.  16  to  Mayor  McKee.  The 
report  of  the  bureaus,  “the  largest  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  world  dispensing  relief 
for  the  home,”  disclosed  that  from  Dec. 
28  to  June  30  there  were  08,181  families 
aided  at  a  cost  of  $6,044,764.  The  sum 
was  about  twice  that  spent  by  the  city's 
13  largest  relief  agencies  in  the  period — 
agencies  which  ordinarily  meet  the  needs 
of  the  destitute  alone.  It  was  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  city’s  program  of  improvement 
work  which  lias  busied  an  average  of 
more  than  30,000  since  last  Fall  and  the 
miscellaneous  aid  activities  of  the  Gibson 
committee,  the  Mayor's  committee  and 
the  School  Relief  organization. 

New  Y'ork  Central  Railroad  Build¬ 
ing. — The  first  building  for  commercial 
use  to  he  erected  as  a  part  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad’s  west  side  im¬ 
provement  plan  has  been  completed  at 
450  W.  14th  St.,  New  York  City.  This 
initial  unit  in  a  development  program 
eventually  to  involve  an  expenditure  of 
about  $100,000,000  in  land  and  improve¬ 
ments,  including  many  buildings  to  he 
leased  for  manufacturing,  warehousing 
and  offices,  is  five  stories  high.  It  will 
house  the  Gansevoort  Market  sales  and 
storage  plant  and  the  New  Y'ork  district 
offices  of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company, 
now  in  temporary  quarters  at  440  W. 
13th  St.  The  structure  illusti’ates  the 
method  by  which  the  New  York  Central 
will  elevate  its  tracks  and  run  trains 
through  the  buildings  to  he  constructed 
on  the  excess  land  purchased  for  the  west 
side  program.  The  project  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  worked  out  for  the  rail¬ 
road's  properties  in  the  Grand  Central 
district,  now  intensively  built  up  with 
skyscrapers  resting  on  large  foundation 
piers  rising  among  the  tracks.  Along 
most  of  the  west  side  route,  however,  the 
tracks  will  run  through  the  building  at 
the  second-story  level,  and  the  buildings 
will  be  constructed  by  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  under  a  plan  which  will  insure  har¬ 
mony  of  appearance.  Four  railroad 
tracks  run  directly  through  the  Cudahy 
Building  along  the  side  nearest  to  Tenth 
Avenue.  Until  railroad  operation  is 
started  on  these  tracks,  probably  late  in 
1933,  deliveries  will  be  made  from  the 
street  level  tracks  in  Tenth  Avenue  as 
at  present.  Two  of  the  four  overhead 
tracks  will  serve  as  sidings,  with  un¬ 
loading  platforms  for  receiving  goods  to 
be  distributed  by  electric  elevators  of 
two-ton  capacity.  On  each  of  these 
sidings  four  refrigerator  cars  may  he 
loaded  or  unloaded  simultaneously. 

Civil  War  Veteran  Post  Disbands. 
— After  two  Civil  War  veterans  kept 
alive  for  almost  a  year  its  traditions  and 
spirit,  Ellsworth  Post  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  Union  City,  N.  J., 
has  been  disbanded  by  a  vote  of  Com¬ 
mander  Edward  Everson  and  Ignatz  Ren- 
sing,  the  survivors  of  a  membership  of 
175.  Commander  Everson  is  proud  of 
his  war  record.  He  enlisted  at  16  in 
Company  E  of  the  8th  New  Y'ork  Volun¬ 
teers.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled 
in  North  Bergen.  N.  J.,  where  he  was  a 
blacksmith  for  50  years.  In  1921  he 
moved  to  Westwood,  N.  ,T.  Mr.  Resing  en¬ 
listed  with  the  5th  New  York  Volunteer 
Cavalry  and  served  under  Sheridan.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  war  he  recovered 
from  bullet  wounds  in  the  arm  and  leg 
to  return  to  active  duty.  Later  a  saber 
wound  kept  him  in  the  hospital  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  and  he  again  returned  to 
active  service.  Commander  Everson 
said  Ellsworth  Post  was  the  fourteenth 
of  the  Grand  Army  organizations  formed 
immediately  after  the  war.  Paintings 
and  photographs  of  the  Civil  War,  with 
guns  and  sabers  of  the  60s.  decorate  the 
headquarters  abandoned  by  Ellsworth 
Post.  Ellsworth  Gamp.  Sons  of  Veter¬ 
ans,  has  asked  for  them.  McKinley 
Camp,  Spanish  War  Veterans;  Saldarin 
Post,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  Shaler 
Post,  Army  and  Navy  Veterans,  all  of 
whom  meet  at  the  old  Ellsworth  head¬ 


quarters,  have  requested  that  these  relics 
he  undisturbed. 

Danish  Discoveries  in  Greenland. 
—Dr.  Lange  Koch  returned  to  Denmark 
from  his  Summer's  scientific  expedition 
in  Greenland  Sept.  17,  with  a  remarkable 
collection  of  Stegoeephali  fossils.  The 
Stegocephali,  he  says,  were  creatures 
with  four  legs,  half  way  between  fish  and 
toads  in  (lie  evolutionary  scale.  Dr.  Koch 
found  about  5,000  petrified  specimens  of 
lepidosirens  and  sclerodermi  in  Franz 
Josef  Fiord.  They  are  believed  to  have 
originated  in  the  last  part  of  the  Devon¬ 
ian  period.  He  says  the  find  was  made 
in  an  ancient  bay  where  in  prehistoric 
times  a  sudden  catastrophe  killed  Stego¬ 
cephali  by  the  thousands.  This  remark¬ 
able  quadruped  could  walk  on  land  as 
well  as  live  in  the  sea.  The  value  of 
the  find  is  declared  to  he  so  great  that,  if 
the  specimens  were  sold  to  a  museum, 
the  price  would  cover  the  whole  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  three-year  plan  for  Danish 
scientific  work  in  Greenland.  The  expe¬ 
dition  also  found  lead,  zinc  and  presum¬ 
ably  silver. 

Automobiles  and  Poor  Relief.  — . 
Driving  up  to  charity  agencies  in  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  receive  orders  for  groceries  is 
not  going  to  he  tolerated  in  Franklin 
County,  Ill.  R.  E.  Webb,  of  Benton, 
chairman  of  the  County  Emergency  Re¬ 
lief  Committee,  has  announced  a  require¬ 
ment  that  persons  who  have  been  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  various  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions  for  provisions  must  deposit  their 
automobile  keys  and  license  plates  with 
the  organization  by  which  they  are  aided. 
Those  who  use  their  cars  seeking  em¬ 
ployment  will  he  excepted. 

The  Horse  Returning. — The  Inter¬ 
national  Convention  of  Master  llorse- 
slioers,  Blacksmith  and  Carriage  Makers 
began  their  annual  session  at  Toronto, 
Canada,  Sept.  19,  confident  the  work 
horse  is  “returning  to  stay.”  J.  A.  Carl¬ 
son,  Arthur,  Iowa,  president  of  the 
American  section  of  the  convention,  said 
that,  though  the  truck  and  tractor  main¬ 
tained  their  lead  on  main  highways,  the 
horse  came  into  its  own  off  main  road¬ 
ways.  C.  E.  Clagett,  Pittsburgh,  said 
saddle  horses  were  making  a  strong  come¬ 
back  in  his  part  of  Pennsylvania.  More 
than  350  delegates  arrived  from  the 
United  States,  while  150  attended  from 
Canadian  points. 

An  Unusual  Case.  —  Homer  H. 
Bentz,  of  York.  Pa.,  threatened  to  quit 
unless  the  Inter-County  Bridge  Com¬ 
mission,  in  charge  of  the  Columbia- 
Wrightsville  bridge  across  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River,  cuts  $400  a  year  off  his  sal¬ 
ary.  Bentz,  superintendent  of  the  bridge, 
made  his  demand  before  the  board  Sept. 
19.  He  explained  that  lie  lias  been  taken 
to  task  by  friends  and  acquaintances  who 
say  his  $2,400  salary  is  too  high.  The 
hoard  adjourned  without  acting  on  his 
demand. 
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Be  Sure 
of  Your 
Cartridge 


When  the  big  moment  comes  and 
you  squeeze  the  trigger,  there’s  a 
lot  of  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
there’s  a  Western  Lubaloy  car¬ 
tridge  in  the  chamber  of  your  rifle. 

The  Lubaloy  deer  load  with  180  grain  soft 
point  bullet,  was  designed  by  experienced 
deer  hunters.  They  gave  us  their  ideas  of 
what  a  deer  load  ought  to  be  and  we  de¬ 
veloped  this  special  cartridge  — for  the 
.30-06,  .30-40  and  the  .300  Savage.  The  shape 
and  thickness  of  the  Lubaloy  jacket  and  the 
amount  of  lead  exposed  make  the  bullet 
expand  perfectly  in  the  smaller,  thin-skinned 
animals.  It  is  a  remarkably  accurate,  reliable 
cartridge  powered  for  terrific  impact. 
Western  Lubaloy  jacketed  bullets  and  non- 
corrosive  priming  protect  your  rifle  bore 
against  fouling  and  corrosion.  For  all  kinds 
of  game  there’s  a  Western  cartridge  that 
outshoots.  Mail  the  Coupon  for  descriptive 
leaflets  and  free  copy  of  Col.  Whelen’s  in¬ 
teresting  booklet,  “American  Big  Game 
Shooting.” 

WESTERN  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 
1074  Adams  Street,  East  Alton,  Ill. 
Branch  Offices:  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  r  San  Francisco,  CaL 


The  famous  Model  54  Winchester  is 
chambered  to  handle  the  most  popular, 
modern  cartridges.  Winchester  bolt  ac¬ 
tion,  which  means  strength  and  sim¬ 
plicity  combined.  Particularly  fine  stock 
dimensions. 


This  Booklet  FREE 


Western  Cartridge  Company, 
1074Adams  Street,  East  Alton,  Ill. 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  leaflets  describing  Lubaloy 
center  fire  cartridges  and  Col.  Whelen’s  booklet,  "American 
Big  Game  Shooting,"  free. 
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Darwin  Tulips 


EXHIBITION  MIXED  BULBS, 
Prepaid  for . $2.25 

au.sy  (jiarden,  Frenehtown,  X.  J. 


O  F>  ,  .  d*'|  1  pink,  red,  white;  3-5  eyes. 

6  1  eomes  1  Hubbard’s,  R.  2,  Roanoke, Va. 

Dniintr  VoIiidc  in  our  new  List-  Be  su,e  antl  eet 
reuilj  VdlUCS  it.  E.  N.  TILTON.  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


City 


State 


ourpees  Bulbs 

S#  for  Fall  Planting 

at  rflcuy  Jbuyffiriccb 

Burpee  quality  mixtures  of  all  colors: 

33  Giant  DARWIN  TULIPS,  $1.00;  13 
favorite  HYACINTHS,  mammoth  bulbs, 
$1.00;  15  of  the  best  DAFFODILS.  $1.00; 
All  three  offers  for  $2.75.  Order  now.  We 
pay  postage.  FREE — Burpee's  Bulb  Book. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

579  Burpee  Bldg.  Philadelphia 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Redwood,  $1.35 — While  Pine,  $1.55 
Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened  Circular. 

GLASS  -  •  S2.00  Per  Boa 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BR0.,  Dept.  14,  Baltimore,  Md. 


2  Giant  DarwinTulipsFBui 


Favorite  varieties;  many  frortreotia  colors; 
with  directiona;  plant  now.  Order  today  ! 
IV rite  for  Vicks  Bulb  Book  free. 


EST 

LBS 


ICKS 
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•TAMES  VICK 
422  Pleasant  St..  Rochester,  .V  Y.  POSTPAID 


Plant  W  50  Blue  Spruce  4  to  6  in.,  *2  50;  20  Peonies 
N  AtAI  ■  $2.00;  25  Iris,  $1.00.  Include  20c  postage 

"9"  •  and  insurance.  PASSF.I,  NL'RSEKY.Mantn a. O . 

)LANT  PEONIES  NOW—  Blooming  roots,  8  for  %  1 .00 
White  and  pink.  W.  DEGELMAN  Bridgevilte,  Pa 

MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES— 4-0  ft  ,  *1  20 

$10.00  per  100.  ZESFASS  NURSERIES.  Inc..  Daniville,  N.  1 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  he  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  he 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  ami  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  South  has  one-fifth  more  sweet  potatoes  this 
year,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  is  for  local 
use  and  the  surplus  usually  does  not  cause  much 
trouble  to  anybody.  Northern  sweet  potatoes,  which 
supply  most  of  the  market  shipments,  show  no  more 
than  average  production  in  most  sections.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  has  1,430,000  bushels  compared  to  1,950,000 
bushels  last  year,  and  1,666,000  bushels,  the  average 
during  the  five  years  1924  to  192S.  Because  of  in¬ 
creased  plantings  of  the  crop  in  the  South  for  use 
on  the  farm,  the  country's  total  production  of  sweet 
potatoes  this  year  is  expected  to  total  76,232,000 
bushels,  or  nearly  14,000,000  bushels  more  than  in 
3931  and  about  18, OCX), 000  bushels  more  than  the 
average  during  the  five-year  period  3924  to  1928. 
Nearly  half  of  New  Jersey's  11,000  acres  of  sweet 
potatoes  are  located  in  Gloucester  County.  The  re¬ 
maining  acreage  is  found  in  the  neighboring  coun¬ 
ties  of  Salem,  Atlantic,  Cumberland,  Camden,  Bur¬ 
lington  and  Cape  May,  named  in  order  of  import¬ 
ance.  The  position  of  sweet  potatoes  from  the  mar¬ 
ket  standpoint  is  much  like  that  of  white  potatoes, 
and  both  crops  seem  in  position  to  recover  values 
considerably  if  business  grows  better. 

* 

Will  you  tell  how  to  treat  an  asparagus  bed?  Should 
the  tops  be  left  on  all  Winter?  Would  it  be  all  right  to 
cut  tops  and  apply  manure?  J.  ii.  b. 

EVERAL  readers  have  asked  about  this  matter. 
The  asparagus  tops  should  be  left  where  they 
are  until  killed  by  frost.  All  of  the  top  growth  pos¬ 
sible  is  necessary  in  order  to  help  the  roots  to  get 
the  needed  strength  to  send  up  strong  shoots  an¬ 
other  year.  Unless  it  is  considered  necessary  to  cut 
and  burn  the  tops  later,  in  order  to  destroy  germs 
of  the  rust,  the  tops  may  well  stay  where  they  are 
until  Spring.  A  heavy  dressing  of  manure,  if  avail¬ 
able,  may  well  be  applied  in  Fall,  and  in  Spring 
the  tops,  which  are  then  brittle,  can  be  broken 
down  and  cultivated  in  with  the  manure.  Part  of 
the  asparagus  plants  bear  berries.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  strip  off  these  berries  before  they  ripen.  If  al¬ 
lowed  to  drop  where  the  plants  stand  there  will  be 
a  large  number  of  shallow-rooted  seedlings  as 
troublesome  as  weeds. 

* 

ULL  fruit  depresses  the  market,  and  this  point 
is  clearly  brought  out  in  Mr.  Hubbard’s  article 
on  page  810.  We  have  not  yet  solved  the  question  of 
utilizing  the  culls  where  they  will  do  the  least  harm. 
In  a  small  way,  on  the  average  farm,  it  is  the  house¬ 
keeper  who  is  expected  to  help  out,  and  yet  we 
think  the  moral  effect  of  working  off  culls  on  the 
family  is  depressing.  They  are  entitled  to  the  best 
there  is.  However,  there  are  three  home  products 
that  will  account  for  a  good  many  cull  apples ;  they 
are  apple  butter,  canned  apple  sauce,  and  canned 
mincemeat.  The  family  at  least  should  be  well  sup¬ 
plied,  and  there  are  many  cases  where  such  products 
could  be  sold  to  retail  customers.  One  woman  can¬ 
ning  25  jars  of  apple  sauce  would  not  keep  a  great 
deal  of  fruit  off  the  market,  but  200,000  women  do¬ 
ing  the  same  thing  would  make  an  appreciable  dent. 

* 

HE  last  United  States  census  undertook  to  clas¬ 
sify  farms  as  to  crops  in  a  way  not  previously 
attempted.  The  figures  are  now  available,  and  of 
general  interest.  One-sixth  of  all  farms,  or  1,044,- 
266,  were  listed  as  “general,”  where  the  value  of 
any  one  crop  was  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total. 
As  “self-sufficing,”  where  the  value  of  all  products 
used  by  the  family  was  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
total  produced  by  the  farm,  there  were  498.019.  In 
other  words  these  got  most  of  their  living  from  the 
farm.  Judging  by  correspondence  and  what  people 


tell  us,  this  sound  practice  is  on  the  increase.  The 
strict  “specialty”  farms,  with  40  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  products  in  one  line  ran  as  follows:  Dairy, 
604,837;  animal  specialty,  479,042;  poultry,  166,517; 
fruit,  141,418;  truck,  84,561;  cotton,  1,640,025;  cash 
grain,  454,726.  For  general  farming,  Missouri  stood 
first  in  individual  States,  with  80,914;  cash  grain, 
Kansas,  57,789;  cotton,  Texas,  349,458;  fruit,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  52,011;  truck,  Florida,  6,714;  poultry,  Mis¬ 
souri,  16,642 ;  dairy,  Wisconsin,  325,301 ;  New  York, 
68,106 ;  Minnesota,  65,401 ;  Pennsylvania,  45,380.  Of 
the  States  where  most  of  the  living  came  from  the 
farm,  Kentucky  led,  70,506 ;  Tennessee,  53,822 ;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  44,149;  North  Carolina,  34,422;  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  32,622 ;  Missouri,  25,599. 

* 

ONNECTICUT  Extension  Forester  J.  A.  Gibbs, 
sends  out  an  interesting  leaflet,  “Connecticut 
Woodlots,”  designed  to  emphasize  better  use  of  the 
woodlands  in  the  State.  The  October  number,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  wood  as  fuel,  contains  many  sugges¬ 
tions  that  woodlot  owners  in  other  States  might  well 
consider.  The  open  fire  is  specially  appreciated 
cool  mornings  and  evenings,  a  pleasant  spot  to  sit 
after  supper.  As  to  wood  in  the  house  furnace,  the 
following  statement  is  made : 

Last  Winter  a  seven-room  house  was  heated  at  a 
great  saving  almost  exclusively  with  wood.  The  only 
other  fuel  used  during  the  entire  Winter  was  a  half  ton 
of  hard  coal.  The  furnace  (hot  air)  used  wood  effi¬ 
ciently  without  a  change  of  grates.  It  was  necessary 
to  maintain  at  all  times  a  thick  bed  of  ashes  on  the 
grate  and  to  keep  the  furnace  well  checked.  Thorough¬ 
ly  seasoned  wood  only  was  used  which  was  responsible 
for  the  almost  total  lack  of  formation  of  creosote  in 
lines.  Practically  no  shaking  of  the  grates  was  done. 
The  use  of  wood  and  coal  together  has  been  tried  with 
fairly  good  success.  The  most  convenient  combination 
of  this  sort  was  found  to  he  the  use  of  wood  during  the 
day,  and  wood  and  coal  during  the  night.  A  wood  lire 
in  the  furnace  requires  move  attention  than  other  fuels 
but  the  use  of  good-sized  seasoned  chunks  of  hardwood 
and  proper  handling  of  grates  and  drafts  goes  far  in 
eliminating  this  objection. 

As  to  distribution  of  wood,  advertising  in  local 
papers  is  recommended.  Many  town  people  want 
wood,  but  do  not  know  where  to  get  it  reasonably 
near.  Those  wlio  have  a  surplus  can  often  get  con¬ 
siderable  business  within  hauling  distance  by  such 
newspaper  notices. 

* 

THE  appearance  of  eight-cent  hides  on  the  New 
York  market  seems,  to  some  interests,  no  less 
important  than  eight-cent  cotton  or  22-cent  wool. 
Hides  are  the  foundation  of  the  several  great  leather 
industries  which  often  have  shared  with  the  cloth 
manufacturers  in  leadership  of  recovery  from  de¬ 
pression.  Higher-priced  hides  mean  activity  in  the 
factories  and  more  wage  income  for  buyers  of  farm 
products.  The  cattle  industry  feels  more  directly 
the  benefit  of  changes  which  increase  the  market 
value  of  the  herds.  The  prices  of  these  three  lead¬ 
ing  farm-grown  raw  materials,  cotton,  wool  and 
hides,  are  now  back  somewhere  near  the  former 
level. 

* 

IIIRTY-NINE  countries,  provinces  and  States 
are  listed  at  the  present  time  as  officially  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  World's  GrainlExhibition  and  Con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  at  Regina,  July  24  to  August  5, 
1933,  as  follows:  Belgium,  Czeclio-Slovakia,  Es- 
thonia,  France,  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  North¬ 
ern  Ireland,  Wales,  Holland,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Poland,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Jugo-Slavia,  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  Algeria,  Tunis,  India,  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Siam,  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association  for 
Palestine,  the  Argentine,  Peru,  Chili,  several  States 
of  the  American  Union,  the  United  States  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  the 
Norfolk  Islands,  Burma,  the  nine  provinces  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  Canadian  Federal  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  All  of  these  will  participate  either  by  way 
of  sending  official  delegates  or  by  entries  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  classes  or  by  national  exhibits. 

* 

IIE  commonest  pest  of  the  Norway  spruce  is 
the  spruce  gall  aphid,  a  tiny  insect  that  produces 
roundish,  pineapple-like  enlargements,  or  galls,  at 
the  base  of  the  new  growth.  Dr.  F.  L.  Gambrell, 
entomologist  at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  says  that  the  same  insect  may  also  attack  the 
red,  black,  Engelmann  and  Colorado  blue  spruce. 
The  galls  are  produced  by  the  feeding  of  the  over¬ 
wintering  adults  in  the  early  Spring  and  of  the 
young  which  develop  within  the  galls.  The  young 
begin  to  emerge  from  the  galls  in  July  and  may 
continue  through  August,  depending  upon  the  sea¬ 
son.  In  the  home  planting,  if  the  ti'ees  are  not  too 
large,  considerable  relief  from  injury  from  this  pest 
can  be  obtained  by  hand-picking  the  galls  in  the 
Spring  and  early  Summer.  This  will  reduce  the  in¬ 
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festation  for  the  next  season  at  least.  A  more  de¬ 
pendable  method  of  control  is  to  spray  the  under 
sides  and  tips  of  all  branches  with  a  mixture  of 
nicotine  and  fish  oil  soap  the  latter  part  of  Septem¬ 
ber  or  early  in  the  Spring,  by  the  middle  of  April 
at  the  latest.  The  spray  mixture  is  one  pint  of 
nicotine  and  5  lbs.  of  fish  oil  soap  in  100  gallons  of 
water,  or  in  that  proportion.  Lime-sulphur  diluted 
at  the  rate  of  one  part  to  eight  parts  of  water  has 
also  proven  very  effective.  Laundry  soap  or  soap 
chips  dissolved  in  warm  water  may  be  substituted 
for  the  fish  oil  soap.  Applications  of  lubricating  oil 
emulsions  or  miscible  oils  also  give  good  control, 
but  there  is  some  danger  of  injury  to  the  trees  from 
these  materials  if  they  are  used  too  strong,  and  es¬ 
pecially  if  applied  in  the  Fall. 

* 

REGON  has  a  pest  of  the  strawberry  crown 
moth  (Tyloderma  fragaria)  the  larvae  of 
which,  to  the  number  of  20  to  50,  may  be  at  work 
in  a  single  strawberry  crown.  Five  years  of  ex¬ 
periment  have  shown  that  control  of  the  insect  is 
difficult.  Control  tests  indicate  that  topping  and 
covering  the  plants  with  straw  are  of  value  in  pre¬ 
venting  infestation.  Prevention  affords  about  the 
only  protection,  as  once  the  moth  deposits  its  eggs 
and  the  young  begin  to  work,  little  can  be  done 
about  it.  Methods  of  topping  the  plants  so  as  to 
leave  some  as  “trap  rows”  are  used.  Plants  left 
uptopped  and  which  are  allowed  to  attract  heavy 
infestation  by  the  moths  are  best  plowed  up  and 
burned  or.  otherwise  destroyed  in  September  or 
October. 

4= 

RICES  of  horses  and  mules  have  not  declined  to 
any  such  extent  as  those  of  other  livestock  and 
farm  products.  The  market  level  is  nearly  steady 
compared  with  that  of  a  year  ago  and  demand  is 
comparatively  good  for  the  heavy  general-purpose 
types  of  horses  used  on  farms.  The  limited  numbers 
of  breeding  stock  suggest  to  some  authorities  that 
the  industry  is  in  relatively  stronger  position. 

* 

How  can  I  appeal  for  a  reduction  on  tax  assessments 
over  the  head  of  the  county  board  of  taxation  in  New 
Jersey?  This  year  my  assessed  valuation  was  increased 
18%  per  cent  for  no  evident  reason.  The  assessor 
gaily  told  me  to  go  and  protest  to  the  county  board.  I 
have  a  farm  with  a  30-year-old  frame  house  on  it  and 
I  cannot  see  how  its  value  increased.  I  lost  two  horses. 
Then  I  lost  my  barn,  machinery,  harness,  wagons,  etc., 
through  fire.  They  refuse  to  give  me  any  reduction 
for  these  losses.  c.  r.  l. 

E  KNOW  of  no  way  to  get  any  redress  in  the 
matter  of  taxation  other  than  through  the 
regularly  established  taxation  boards.  The  county 
board  has  specified  dates  when  these  grievances  are 
heard.  They  usually  require  that  the  protest  be 
made  in  writing  rather  than  by  oral  argument.  Our 
advice  would  be  to  make  a  clear  statement  of  just 
what  the  situation  is,  as  you  understand  it,  which 
may  he  presented  to  the  board  at  its  regular  time 
for  hearing  such  things.  Of  course  you  can  protest 
to  the  State  Board  of  Taxation  at  the  capital,  but 
undoubtedly  they  would  merely  refer  the  matter 
back  to  the  county  board.  There  is  no  way  that  we 
know  to  get  over  the  heads  of  the  tax  authorities. 
If  there  are  those  in  charge  who  are  incompetent 
or  unjust,  the  remedy  is  to  attempt  to  get  them  out 
by  voting  down  any  who  are  subject  to  vote,  and 
protesting  to  the  parent  board  about  those  appointed 
ones  who  are  evidently  unfair. 


Brevities 

The  crop  of  political  demagogues  is  never  short. 

Ax  interesting  story  about  those  4-II  boys  and  girls 
on  page  816. 

“I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  go  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord.” 

Consumption  of  cotton  during  August  was  402,601 
bales,  the  highest  since  March. 

Fire  losses  in  this  country  during  the  eight  months 
of  1932  totaled  $310,078,321.  This  includes  only  those 
doing  $10,000  damage  or  more. 

Production  of  Portland  cement  in  August  was  7, 
835.000  barrels,  with  sales  higher  than  the  previous 
month,  showing  increased  building. 

A  pair  of  pickpockets  recently  arrested  in  New 
York  are  said  by  the  police  to  have  been  engaged  in 
their  nefarious  trade  for  42  years.  Evidently  it  was 
not  highly  remunerative,  for  neither  of  them  had  made 
enough  to  retire. 

Regarding  a  so-called  “flying  family,”  who  recently 
risked  the  lives  of  two  young  children  in  a  futile  at¬ 
tempt  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic,  the  New  York  Sun 
advises  that  on  their  return,  the  children  are  given  a 
reception  parade,  while  the  parents  are  spanked  and 
put  to  bed. 

Teaching  infant  lobsters  to  dive  is  one  of  the  latest 
developments  in  fish  culture,  according  to  experts  of  the 
marine  division  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of 
Fisheries  and  Game.  There  are  specially  constructed 
diving  compartments  at  the  hatchery  ;  when  the  young 
fry  can  dive  they  are  less  likely  to  fall  a  prey  to  pre¬ 
datory  fish. 
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The  Shifting  Dollar 

[Digest  of  a  recent  speech  on  the  defects  of  our 
economic  system  by  Warren  A.  Persons,  former  econo¬ 
mist  at  Harvard  University.] 

EN  enter  contracts,  verbal  or  written,  with 
each  other  every  hour  of  the  day.  In  eco¬ 
nomic  terms  they  are  classed  as  debtors  and  cred¬ 
itors.  The  obligations  of  the  contracts  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  dollars  of  the  date  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  The  contract  is  fulfilled  in  terms  of  another 
or  later  date.  These  units  of  value — the  dollar — 
are  supposed  to  remain  the  same.  Really  they  fluc¬ 
tuate  widely.  The  greatest  disturbance  in  our  in¬ 
dustrial  system  is  not  the  rise  or  fall  in  one  com¬ 
modity  or  in  a  group  of  commodities,  but  in  the 
changing  value  of  the  dollar  in  which  all  prices  are 
expressed. 

In  times  of  rising  prices  our  monetary  system 
gives  easy  profits  to  those  who  produce  goods,  ac¬ 
quire  equities  and  increase  their  debts.  When 
prices  are  downward  our  monetary  system  gives 
chance  profits  to  those  who  contract  industry, 
squeeze  out  equity  holders,  in  securities  and  real 
estate,  and  force  the  payment  of  debts.  These  re¬ 
sults  follow  the  spiral  expansion  and  contraction  of 
credit.  The  continuous  decline  in  the  general  level 
of  commodity  prices  and  the  collapse  of  security 
prices  during  the  past  three  years  following  our  de¬ 
flation  has  caused  a  foreign  withdrawal  of  money 
(gold)  from  America,  and  at  the  same  time  a  do¬ 
mestic  hoarding,  which  the  increasing  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  made  profitable. 

Our  most  serious  and  urgent  problem  is  to  re¬ 
move  the  chief  incentive  of  hoarding.  This  can  be 
accomplished  first  by  stabilizing  the  monetary  unit 
— the  dollar — on  the  basis  of  general  commodity 
prices  and,  second,  by  making  deposits  safe  in  banks. 
The  contract  will  then  be  satisfied  .in  a  dollar  of 
same  value  it  had  when  the  contract  was  made. 
Neither  debtor  nor  creditor  will  be  cheated.  The 
profits,  if  any,  will  not  be  fortuitous  but  will  be  nor¬ 
mal.  The  quest  of  profit  has  not  harmed  us.  We 
have  been  undone  by  the  proper  profit  motive  op¬ 
erating  through  a  defective  monetary  system. 


New  Jersey  Dairymen  Active 

AIRYMEN  of  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  have  a 
dairy  organization  all  their  own.  They  have 
good  milk  markets  in  the  industrial  centers  of  the 
State  lying  within  what  is  known  as  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  District.  They  are  right,  at  the  kitchen  ‘door  of 
these  markets  and  of  New  York  City  as  well.  With 
hard-surface  roads  milk  trains  have  practically  dis¬ 
appeared.  Milk  is  shipped  by  trucks.  It  can  be 
delivered  to  the  consumer  fresh  and  sweet  in  a  few 
short  hours. 

The  organization  has  not  yet  made  the  most  of 
the  advantage,  but  many  of  its  members  are  alive 
to  the  possibility  of  a  special  trade  for  fresh  milk. 
The  business  is  yet  handled  by  distributing  dealers, 
but  prices  range  higher  than  in  more  distant  parts 
of  the  New  York  milk  shed.  The  Borden  Company 
has  a  subsidiary  operating  in  the  county  and  is  pay¬ 
ing  more  than  up-State  New  York  prices  to  meet  the 
local  competition. 

New  Jersey  has  been  receiving  large  supplies  of 
milk  and  cream  from  without  the  State,  some  of  it 
from  far  West.  The  tendency  now  is  to  favor  milk 
produced  on  the  New  Jersey  farms.  The  Sussex 
County  Association  has  been  an  active  influence  in 
this  reform. 


Delaware  Poultry  Tour 

The  Delaware  State  Poultry  Association  will  hold 
its  eighth  annual  tour  Sept.  2S-29.  Starting  at  Bridge- 
ville,  Del.,  the  first  call  will  be  at  Nicholas  Laigneil’s 
turkey  and  fruit  farm,  near  Federalsburg,  Md.  Flock 
of  1.000  fine  turkeys.  Soy  beans  for  green  food. 

Next,  Lone  Maple  Tree  Poultry  Farm  of  H.  JI. 
Ileick,  successful  broiler  grower,  near  Preston,  Md. 
Capacity  for  50,000  broilers.  Watering  system  and 
means  of  sanitation.  Management  to  give  more  house 
room  as  chicks  grow  older. 

Other  features  are  visit  to  government  poultry  plant, 
Beltsville,  Md. ;  Washington  wholesale  markets;  E.  D. 
Vosbury’s  Windsor  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  near  Falls 
Church,  Va.  Complete  burglar  alarm  equipment.  Dou¬ 
ble  story  insulated  poultry  houses  with  hot-water  heat 
for  brooding  and  moderate  heat  for  layers.  Poultry 
farm  of  Milton  Roberts,  near  West  Falls  Church,  Ya. 
Large  commercial  egg  farm. 

Sullivan  County,  Tennessee 

In  this  locality  the  crops  are  poor,  as  the  weather 
has  been  very  dry  since  April.  Wheat  runs  from  four 
to  15  bushels  per  acre.  The  price  is  60c  per  bushel. 
Corn  will  make  about  half  a  crop  ;  potatoes  about  half 
a  crop ;  hay  about  one-fourth  of  a  crop.  Corn  is  40c 
per  bushel ;  butter  is  8c  per  lb. ;  eggs  are  11c  per  doz. ; 
veals,  live  weight,  are  2^c  per  lb.  D.  w.  w. 


A  Breeder  Requests  Information  With 
Reference  to  Bang’s  Disease 

HE  following  inquiry  is  published  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  a  prominent  and  substantial  breeder : 

The  writer  is  interested  in  discovering  the  extent  of 
credence  that  should  be  placed  in  blood  tests  for  con¬ 
tagious  abortion  (so-called  Bang’s  disease),  vicariously 
made  by  both  privately  and  commercially  conducted 
laboratories,  as  compared  with  similar  and  simultan¬ 
eous  tests  made  by  State-conducted  laboratories. 

Also  why  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
Washington,  had  not  taken  positive  action  regarding 
this  matter  if  the  tests  required  by  some  States  are  ac¬ 
tually  conclusive. 

He  is  interested,  too,  to  learn  whether  State  regula¬ 
tions.  are  standardized  as  between  the  States,  both  as 
to  scientific  requirements  and  procedure.  If  not,  why? 

Has  any  case  of  undulant  fever  ever  been  recorded 
anywhere  wherein  the  victim’s  condition  could  be  con¬ 
clusively  proven  to  be  the  result  of  drinking  milk  from 
a  cow  known  to  be  a  positivie  reactor  to  the  es¬ 
tablished  “blood  test?” 

Any  and  all  information  on  this  subject,  both  from 
the  scientific  and  commercial  aspects  of  the  matter 
will  be  gratefully  acknowledged.  e.  l.  m. 


Tax  Appeal  from  the  West 

I  wish  you  would  assist  me  in  spreading  a  true  and 
tried  system  of  equitable  basis  for  agricultural  land 
taxation.  The  only  way  to  bring  up  the  price  of  farm 
products  is  to  cut  agricultural  land  taxes  down  to  5 
per  cent  of  a  fair  annual  rental.  Lender  present  con¬ 
ditions  the  farmer  works  like  a  slave  in  an  effort  to 
pay  the  taxes.  He  defeats  himself  by  a  surplus.  He  is 
like  a  “canned”  dog,  the  faster  he  runs  the  harder  and 
oftener  the  can  bumps  him  on  the  rump. 

An  equitable  taxation  of  farms  must  be  based  on  a 
fair  annual  rental  of  the  lands.  The  tax  should  not 
exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  fair  annual  rental  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — local  and  general.  Classification  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  lands  within  the  bounds  of  the  State  should 
be  undertaken  and  completed  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
work  requires  a  high  degree  of  ability,  fairness  and  in¬ 
dependence  from  both  politics  and  prejudice.  Quality 
of  soil,  climate,  marketing  facilities  and  freight  rates 
must  all  be  considered  in  an  estimate  of  rent  values 
for  purposes  of  taxation.  This  system  was  inaugurated 
in  Ireland  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  old  landlord 
system  in  that  country  had  its  defects  which  were 
known  to  the  world,  but  this  system  of  basing  taxes  on 
income  values  or  rent  has  been  thoroughly  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned  as  a  basis  for  agricultural  land  taxa¬ 
tion.  The  encyclopedia  describes  it  as  Griffith’s  Valua¬ 
tion.  PATRICK  WRIGHT. 

South  Dakota. 


West  Virginia  News  and  Views 

We  have  another  dry  Fall.  Apple  trees  are  dying, 
forest  trees  are  shedding  their  leaves  before  turning, 
apples  are  falling  off  a  month  before  maturity  time. 
We  have  been  picking  Yorks  that  were  riper  now  than 
they  should  have  been  in  October.  Water  is  scarcer  in 
this  section  than  in  the  Fall  of  1930.  A  nice  young 
sugar  orchard  on  Rocky  Point  is  dying,  one  tree  after 
another. 

But  we  have  a  good  corn  crop,  and  potatoes  were 
better  than  we  first  expected.  Hay  was  fairly  good, 
but  we  shall  have  to  commence  feeding  at  least  a 
month  earlier  than  usual.  The  cattle  on  the  farms  are 
fewer  than  for  years,  and  the  price  is  looking  better, 
some  good  calves' selling  for  ,$20  to  $25  each  and  others 
less,  according  to  quality. 

We  noticed  an  advertisement  of  one  of  our  church 
schools  offering  to  take  vegetables,  canned  fruits  and 
jellies  for  tuition,  also  grain  and  hay  for  feeding  their 
herd  of  cows.  This  school  has  been  on  the  rocks  for 
several  years,  and  all  the  time  should  have  done  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind.  They  have  a  large  tract  of  land 
and  could  have  kept  cows  enough  all  the  time  to  have 
furnished  milk  for  the  boarding  students.  Many  a 
farm  boy  or  girl  could  have  gone  to  school  if  they  could 
have  paid  their  tuition  with  some  product  of  the  farm, 
something  that  there  was  no  ready  market  for,  and  that 
could  not  be  converted  into  cash.  I  believe  that  this 
depression,  or  whatever  you  wish  to  call  it,  will  be 
worth  all  that  it  has  cost  us  in  the  end  if  it  only 
teaches  us  that  there  are  other  mediums  of  exchange 
except  money.  One  of  .the  things  that  makes  prices  so 
high  is  our  system  of  distribution,  demanding  money 
for  all  our  products,  instead  of  exchanging  with  our 
neighbors  for  some  of  the  things  they  have.  This  is  a 
problem  that  the  farmers  have  to  solve.  Why  should 
West  Virginia  farmers  buy  all  their  grain  from  the 
West,  while  their  neighbors  in  the  adjoining  county  or 
State  are  shipping  their  surplus  to  a  distant  market? 
We  are  learning  these  things  by  experience  and  they 
are  costing  us  dearly  but  it  seems  if  there  is  no  other 
way  to  teach  mankind  but  by  experience. 

West  Virginia  farmers  and  home-owners  have  won 
the  first  battle  against  confiscatory  taxes.  For  several 
years  they  have  been  fighting  for  a  broad  classification 
of  property  for  taxing  purposes  and  at  the  extra  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Legislature  this  Summer  got  an  amendment 
to  our  constitution  to  be  voted  on  this  Fall  giving  us 
what  we  think  is  one  of  the  best  tax  laws  in  the 
country. 

Briefly  it  places  a  limitation  on  all  classes  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  provides  for  an  income  tax  and  luxury  tax  to 
raise  the  revenue  lost  by  the  limitation  of  levies. 

All  intangible  property,  and  all  farming  machinery, 
tools  and  personal  property,  can  only  be  taxed  50  cents 
on  the  hundred  dollars’  valuation  with  an  exemption 
of  $200  worth  of  household  goods.  All  lands  used 
strictly  for  farming  and  homes  are  limited  to  one  dol¬ 
lar  on  the  hundred,  in  the  rural  districts  and  all  real 
estate  used  for  homes  in  the  towns  and  cities  at  $1.50 
per  hundred.  All  other  real  estate  cannot  go  above 
$2,  with  a  provision  that  any  district  or  county  may 
vote  a  higher  tax  for  a  term  of  two  years.  This  law, 
when  it  goes  into  effect,  will  cut  our  farm  taxes  to 
about  one-third  what  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Our  farm  livestock,  if  still  in  the  producer’s  hands, 
will  also  be  under  the  50-cent  limitation.  Many  a  farm¬ 
er  has  paid  more  taxes  on  the  family  cow  or  horse 
than  they  were  worth  in  the  past,  under  the  old  system. 

This  law  will  put  a  halt  on  our  public  officials’  ex¬ 
travagance,  for,  if  they  know  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  raise  the  levies  above  a  certain  point,  they  will 
keep  the  expenditures  under  that  point.  As  it  has  been 


the  sky  has  been  the  limit  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  we 
have  not  all  been  sold  out  for  taxes. 

Agriculture  is  bound  to  be  the  mainstay  of  West 
Virginia  in  the  future.  She  has  depended  on  her  lum¬ 
ber,  coal  and  oil  and  gas  in  the  past  but  their  day  is 
done.  She  left  them  slip  out  of  her  hands  so  will  have 
to  go  back  to  the  soil,  as  many  of  the  Eastern  States 
will  have  to.  l.  g.  zinn. 

Barbour  County,  W.  Va. 


Northern  Nut-Growers’  Convention 

The  convention  held  at  the  Hotel  Washington,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C..  Sept.  12-14,  was  the  most  constructive 
in  both  scientific  and  practical  fields  of  all  in  the  23 
years  of  the  association’s  existence,  thanks  to  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  President  C.  F.  Walker,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 
and  Dr.  W.  C.  Deming,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  chairman 
of  the  program  committee.  This  was  the  first  real  nut- 
growers’  convention  in  the  true  sense  of  the  phrase. 
Heretofore  all  conventions  were  composed  of  scientific 
discussions  and  faith  talks  on  the  belief  that  nut¬ 
growing  would  be  a  good  thing. 

This  convention  was  filled  with  talks  accompanied  by 
lantern  slides  of  the  value  of  the  nut  tree  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  and  the  value  of  the  nut  grove.  Regarding  the 
latter.  Dr.  Frank  Baum,  of  Boyertown,  Pa.,  who  has 
a  1,200-tree  grove,  lectured  with  slides  on  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  starting  his  six-year  grove.  The  slides  showed 
growth  of  trees  each  year  up  to  this  year  in  which  he 
showed  them  hanging  full  of  nuts.  Col.  Leonard 
Mitchell  read  a  paper  on  the  future  of  nut  culture, 
gleaned  from  his  25-acre  grove  near  Washington. 

Clair  D.  Schlemmer,  of  Fredericksburg,  Md.,  told 
how  to  lay  out  a  nut  grove  from  his  experience  in  set¬ 
ting  his  thousand-tree  grove  three  years  ago.  He  re¬ 
ported  many  nuts  on  his  trees.  H.  F.  Stokes,  of 
Roanoke,  Va.,  gave  a  constructive  talk  on  cracking  and 
marketing  the  black  walnut  of  the  wild  variety.  All 
piesent  concurred  in  the  belief  that  from  now  on  ma¬ 
terial  is  at  hand  to  prove  what  has  been  the  belief  the 
last  two  decades. 

T he  next  convention  will  be  held  at  Downingtown, 
la.,  where  John  W.  Hershey’s  experimental  nursery 
is  located,  and  visits  will  be  made  to  surrounding  nut 
groves. 


Delaware  Notes 

Tomatoes,  this  past  week,  have  been  at  their  prime. 
Only  a  few  canneries  are  operating  and  not  at  capacity! 
the  acreage  this  season  is  about  normal  and  the  yield 
is  as  good  or  better.  The  quality  of  the  tomato'  has 
never  been  better.  The  price  this  season  has  been  the 
lowest  in  many  years.  The  market  for  a  while  remained 
around  six  to  eight  cents  per  basket  and  not  until  the 

latter  part  of  this  past  week  (Sept.  17)  did  the  price 

go  up  to  10  and  12  cents.  A  few  farmers  receiving 
around  15  cents  per  basket.  Very  few  farmers  com 

tracted  for  their  crop  this  year,  and  those  who  did  will 

do  fairly  well  this  season. 

The  rain  which  we  had  this  past  week  has  helped 
the  farmers  considerably,  especially  those  who  had 
late  cantaloupes  and  the  sweet  potato-growers.  The 
prospect  for  a  sweet  potato  crop  this  year  is  good  as 
there  have  been  a  few  dug  already  which  seem  to  be 
ot  fairly  good  size  and  the  acreage  this  year  is  about 
normal. 

Most  of  the  farmers  will  harvest  their  corn  this  week 
and  the  yield  and  quality  is  predicted  a  little  above  nor¬ 
mal.  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has  only  been  a  short 
period  during  its  growth  that  there  was  not  some  rain. 

K.  P.  T. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  eopv  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Fresh  Raw  Milk 

I  road  in  the  paper  a  World  War  veteran  has  a  right 
to  sell  without  any  license  anywhere  in  New  York 
State.  It  may  be  so  in  any  State.  He  can  retail  goods. 
C  an  a  farmer  sell  what  he  produces  in  any  town  or 
village  without  a  license?  Then  why  stop  the  sale  of 
good  fresh  raw  milk?  People  are  compelled  to  buy  and 
use  the  pasteurized,  “embalmed”  with  its  high  test  of 
bacteria.  c.  g.  robertson. 

New  York. 


A  Blow  Below  the  Belt 

When  the  Hewitt  amendment  was  voted  it  was  a 
widespread  belief  that  tjie  State,  in  its  reforestation 
program,  would  only  select  actually  abandoned  and 
tax-delinquent  land.  The  would-be  small-farm  owner 
now  finds  to  his  consternation  and  distress,  the  State 
bidding  cash  for  the  land  he  was  working  or  was  about 
to  purchase.  In  some  cases  tenants  had  tentative 
agreements  to  purchase  the  land  from  owners  on  long 
terms.  Their  hopes  fell  flat  when  the  owners,  general¬ 
ly  retired,  well-to-do  men,  saw  a  chance  to  unload  to  the 
State  for  cash.  Coming  as  it  did  during  times  of  ex¬ 
treme  low  farm  prices  and  high  taxes,  it  hit  doubly 
hard.  With  no  chance  to  compete  with  the  State  the 
hired  man  or.  renter  sees  his  own  tax  money  competing 
against  him  in  his  ambitions  to  acquire  land,  and  de¬ 
stroying  his  hopes  of  acquiring  the  humble  home,  for 
only  on  the  cheaper  land  was  this  possible. 

The  irony  of  it  is  that  when  the  State  purchases  a 
piece  of  land  in  a  certain  locality  for  reforestation,  all 
available  credit  is  shut  off  for  the  purchase  of  sur¬ 
rounding  land,  for  the  land  banks,  savings  banks  and 
individual  lenders  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  in  all 
that  area  the  land  is  no  good,  marginal  as  they  call  it, 
when  in  truth  it  is  some  of  the  finest  grazing  stock 
land  to  be  found,  and  under  proper  management  it  is 
capable  of  producing  yearly  far  more  wealth  than  the 
slow,  low-grade  tree  growth. 

At  no  time  was  there  a  better  chance  for  the  stock 
farmer  for  more  economical  regrouping  of  land,  as  to 
water,  early  hillsides,  shade,  etc.  Many  places  were 
abandoned  as  farms,  not  because  they  were  poor,  but 
the  lots  lay  badly  in  relation  to  water,  shelter,  fields, 
and  needed  only  a  proper  regrouping  to  make  them 
profitable  to  work. 

The  rich  State  of  New  York  should  give  the  hired 
man  or  renter  a  chance.  He  cannot  hope  for  it  on  the 
expensive  farms.  He  is  limited  to  the  cheaper  lands. 
He  is  not  concerned  about  the  higher  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing.  He  wants  a  foot-hold  on  the  land,  a  home  and  a 
family.  He  is  willing  to  work  and  live  within  his 
means.  His  forebears  did  likewise  and  raised  families 
of  men  and  women  who  later  adorned  the  State  and 
nation.  Let  the  State  give  us  a  chance  and  we  will 
duplicate  the  record.  iieaton  manice. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


At  the  Sign  of  the  Four- 
Leaved  Clover 

Grown-up  men  and  women  would  ling¬ 
er  here,  but  have  no  excuse  for  other 
than  a  passing  inspection.  Boys  and  girls 
have  their  own  fascination,  and  here  is  a 
little  colony  of  them  living  in  a  world  of 
its  own,  the  4-II  Tent,  the  dormitory, 
and  the  Coliseum  where  the  judging  of 
calf  and  yearling  goes  on.  And  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  these  is  the  Calf  Club. 

The  manager's  desk  is  in  the  corner 
nearest  the  Dairy  Building,  under  the 
hi  ack  bulletin  board.  The  seats  around 
the  desk  are  for  boys  and  girls  who  have 
done  their  work,  and  who  wish  to  rest 
and  exchange  opinions,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  this  point  of  vantage 
commands  a  view  of  everyone  who  passes 
through  the  tent,  one  understands  that 
while  visitors  enter  to  judge,  also  are 
they  judged  by  the  fringe  of  interested 
faces  around  the  manager’s  desk.  The 
bulletin  board  is  all  chalked  full  of  no¬ 
tices.  Quite  a  lively  bulletin  board  it  is, 
for  in  an  hour  the  writing  may  all  be 
changed.  Down  toward  the  bottom  one 
reads,  “Stop,  Harold  Lewis,  you  are 
wanted.  Impure  here.” 

Harold  Lewis  is  busy  up  the  line,  with 
an  Ayrshire  yearling  named  Annie. 
Though  Annie  was  a  daughter  of  a  proud 
Scotch  sire,  Lessnessock’s  Fireaway, 
owned  by  Evengreen  Farm,  Oswego 
County,  she  has  been  a  careless  sleeper. 
Harold  is  thinking  of  getting  a  pail  of 
soapy  water  for  her  bath,  but  Annie  is 
uneasy  wondering  about  her  breakfast. 
Her  owner  has  stopped  to  explain  that 
her  horns  will  not  always  be  yellow. 
(She  is  a  junior  yearling.)  “They’ll 
bleach  out,”  he  stated  and  pointed  to 
others  older  than  Annie,  whose  horns 
were  beginning  to  boast  the  famous 
Ayrshire  pearl-white  sheen.  The  last  I 


saw  of  Harold,  he  had  decided  to  cater 
to  Annie’s  early  appetite. 

Kobert  Genereaux  is  valeting  a  line  if 
Herefords.  From  the  smallest  to  the 
largest  they  are  Jack,  Jimmy,  Johnny, 
and  Lady,  who  took  third  in  the  Coli¬ 
seum.  These  names  are  for  friends  like 
you  and  me,  but  on  the  registration  pa¬ 
pers  they  are  something  that  Robert 
couldn’t  remember  off-hand,  and  would 
not  call  a  yearling  by,  if  he  did.  Gene¬ 
reaux  is  French,  but  the  family  came 
here  from  South  Dakota  12  years  ago. 
This  tall  quiet  18-year-old  westerner 
could  write  true  Wild  West  yarns,  but 
as  a  fact  he  doesn’t  even  read  them.  The 
farm  is  200  acres,  located  at  Memphis, 
west  of  Syracuse ;  Robert  rides  horseback 
in  true  western  style.  There  are  several 
brothers  in  the  family. 

“O-ooh !  Look  at  that  one !”  cried  a 
young  woman  passerby,  pointing  with 
wide  eyes  to  the  marcel  waves  Robert 
was  putting  in  the  long,  silky  coat  of 
Lady,  who  was  about  to  have  her  picture 
taken. 

Serious  dark-eyed  Margaret  Weller 
and  her  beautiful  first-prize  Holstein, 
Flossie,  belong  in  a  painting,  but  we  will 
try  to  get  a  photo  of  them.  Golden  straw 
is  the  background.  Margaret  has  a  taste 
for  history  and  biography,  but  reads 
whatever  Providence  and  the  school  li¬ 
brary  offers.  Nearby  is  little  sister  Nor¬ 
ma  who  at  10  years  has  made  a  first- 
premium  angel  food  cake.  She  has  come 
now  to  join  big  sister  Margaret  at  the 
dormitory,  a  demure  childish  figure,  sit¬ 
ting  by  her  bags. 

Carlon  Cook  has  a  great  ambition,  but 
it  is  concerned  with  country  life.  The 
football  enthusiasts  call  him  Curly  and 
Slim,  but  Barbara,  of  Pleasant  Hill,  is  a 
tribute  to  his  eye  for  beauty,  which  has 
little  place  in  football,  or  a  hankering  to 
study  law.  Carlon  will  make  the  farm 
bring  him  the  things  he  wants  of  life,  and 


Margaret  Weller,  Giving  a  First-prize  Holstein  That  Rub  About  the  Ears  That  All 

Coivs  Love 


go  on  grinning  at  people  who  tell  him 
it  is  hard,  dirty  work  to  breed  beauty  in¬ 
to  cattle,  Guernseys  in  particular.  No 
spiritually  deadening  task  will  hold  a 
lad  who  is  already  a  pianist,  and  has 
spent  five  years  in  chorus  of  a  glee  club. 
“Biography,”  said  Carlon,  “and  history, 
but  especially  biography.  I  live  at  Pleas¬ 
ant.  Ilill.” 

“Good  Sally,”  followed  by  an  impul¬ 
sive  hug  from  a  boy  of  12,  was  my  in¬ 
troduction  to  Sally,  of  Winding  Brook. 
Duane  loved  his  calf.  She  was  lying- 
down  contentedly,  in  her  clover-leaf 
blanket,  but  we  got  her  up  and  into  her 
show  halter.  Sally  mistook  this  for  a 
lively  moment,  and  planned  to  take  some 
exercise.  She  was  almost  as  tall  as 
Duane,  who  was  small  for  his  age ;  once 
she  got  away,  and  there  were  some 
scowls  as  Sally’s  haughty  heels  grazed 
the  flanks  of  other  yearlings.  We  were 
ready  for  the  picture,  but  Sally  was 
ready  for  exercise,  and  at  the  right  age 
to  make  mischief.  Duane  took  her  firmly 
by  the  halter,  pushed  back  valiantly  and 
I  pushed  the  button. 

“I  guess  I’ll  exercise  her  for  a  while,” 
said  Duane.  She  was  in  the  very  pink 
of  condition,  a  second-premium  winner 
and  Brown  Swiss,  with  energy  of  a 
mountain  climber.  Duane  has  only  the 
courage  of  the  country-bred.  i.  u. 


Irrigated  Pastures 

The  maintenance,  improvement  and 
management  of  our  pasture  lands  has 
been  described  as  “probably  the  most 
neglected  phase  of  American  agriculture.” 
And  yet  pasture  on  the  dairy  farm  may 
become  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops 
produced.  The  average  cost  of  full  feed¬ 
ing  a  cow  on  good  pasture  has  been  de¬ 
termined  at  somewhat  less  than  10  cents 
a  day,  or  about  one-fourth  the  cost  of 
manger  feeding,  equally  well. 

Recently  under  the  inspiration  of 
precedent  set  in  European  countries  con¬ 
siderable  study  has  been  made  in  using 
commercial  fertilizer  for  pasture  im¬ 
provement.  It  has  been  found  easily 
possible  and  highly  profitable  to  about 
double  the  carrying  capacity  of  pastures 


in  humid  climates  by  the  use  of  fertilizer. 
At  a  cost  of  .$10  or  $15  an  acre  for  lime 
and  fertilizers,  the  best  pastures  carry 
one  cow  satisfactorily  through  the  graz¬ 
ing  season  for  about  1*4  to  1 y2  acres  of 
grazing  land. 

Quite  recently  in  the  arid  and  semi- 
arid  West  another  phase  of  pasture  im¬ 
provement  has  received  attention.  The 
use  of  irrigation  water  on  the  grazing 
lands  has  proved  very  profitable,  and  the 
practice  gives  promise  of  extending  it¬ 
self  into  humid  areas  where  Summer 
droughts  are  frequent.  The  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  of  irrigated  pastures  is  easily  dou¬ 
ble  the  best  results  yet  obtained  in  the 
East  by  the  most  careful  fertilization  and 
management  without  irrigation. 

It  is  officially  reported  that  the  aver¬ 
age  carrying  capacity  of  irrigated  pas¬ 
tures  in  Northern  Colorado  is  iy>  to  two 
cows  per  acre.  In  Montana  a  carrying- 
capacity  of  2  1-5  cows  per  acre  is  re¬ 
ported.  Unofficial  but  reliable  observers 
report  that  good  irrigated  pastures  in 
Idaho  carry  four  cows  per  acre  through 
the  grazing  season.  In  Oregon  the  best 
irrigated  pastures  carry  nearly  as  many. 

It  appears  conservative,  therefore,  to 
expect  irrigation  with  fertilization  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  carrying  capacity  of  at  least  two 
cows  per  acre.  Then  comes  the  question 
why  not  irrigate  pastures  on  our  humid 
soils,  in  addition  to  fertilizing.  The  cost 
of  irrigating  where  water  is  cheap  and 
easy  to  get  is  even  less  than  the  cost  of 
fertilizing  and  produces  a  larger  return. 
Waters  diverted  from  streams  or  reser¬ 
voirs  are  commonly  used  for  irrigating 
and,  after  the  first  cost  of  providing  the 
water  and  leveling  the  land  where  the 
water  is  to  be  used,  the  cost  of  applica¬ 
tion  is  relatively  low. 

Growth  of  grass  even  in  the  most  fav¬ 
orable  humid  climates  appears  to  be 
limited  more  by  lack  of  water  than  by 
lack  of  fertility  though  both  are  abso¬ 
lutely  essential.  Only  for  a  short  time 
in  the  early  Spring  and  again  in  the 
Fall  is  there  an  adequate  water  supply 
from  the  natural  precipitation.  In  the 
heat  of  Summer  for  two  or  three  months, 
when  growth  should  be  most  rapid  were 
there  sufficient  water,  lack  of  moisture 


Duane  Benedict,  With  Sally  of  Winding  Brook,  Brown  Siciss  Yearling 


Group  of  4 -H  Boys  Inspecting  a  Fair  of  Clippers 


Carlon  Cook,  With  Barbara,  of  Pleasant  Hill,  Guernsey  Senior  Yearling 
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END  STRAINS 

While  Horse  Works 

Strains,  sprains,  swellings 
—don’t  let  them  lay  up 
horse.  Apply  good  old 
Absorbine.  Great  for  quick 
relief,  and  horse  keeps 
working  because  it  never  blisters.  For 
cuts,  galls,  boils — it’s  a  fine  antiseptic 
to  aid  healing.  Economical.  Little  goes 
far.  Large  bottle,  $2.50.  All  druggists’. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  288 Lyman  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


Dlf*  CJtUIIIA  in  milking 

Dili  dAVIlUl  MACHINE  RUBBER 

Direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer. 

Longer  service  guaranteed  at  lower  prices.  De  Laval 
No.  03  Liners — two  dozen  lots  or  more,  20c  each.  Less 
quantity,  2  1  c  each.  Postage  prepaid.  Low  prices  on 
Milk  and  Air  Tubing  and  Milk  Pail  Gaskets  for  all 
makes.  We  have  sold  leading  Milking  Machine  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  fifteen  years. 

DURAL  RUBBER  CORPORATION 

Flemington,  New  Jersey 


HOLSTEINS 


175  hols¥ein  Cattle 

Sell  at  Public  Auction  in  the 

38th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

at  Earl ville,  Madison  County,  N,  Y. 

OCTOBER  5-6, 1932 

Featuring  100  Fresh  and  Close  Springing  Cows  and 
Heifers— all  good  ages. 

25  Bulls  Ready  lor  Service  lrom  Good  Record  Dams. 
50  Choice  Heifer  Calves  and  Yearlings. 
MANY  COWS  WITH  COW-TESTING- 
ASSOCIATION  RECORDS 
All  Accredited — Many  Negative  to  Blood  Test 
SALE  HELD  IN  COMFORTABLE  PAVILION 
Every  Animal  Sold  to  Give  Satisfaction — Con¬ 
signed  from  Leading  Breeders  of  the  East. 
BUY  NOW— THESE  ANIMALS  WILL  SELL 
AT  BARGAIN  PRICES.  Send  for  Catalog  to — 
It.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS!  PIGS!  PIGS! 

FREE  RANGERS-THERE’S  A  DIFFERENCE 

6-  7  weeks,  $2.00  each 


Chester-Yorkshire  Crossed 
O  I.  C. -Berkshire  Crossed 
Duroc-Hampshire  Crossed 
Poland-Duroc  Crossed 


7-  8  weeks,  2.25 

8-  9  weeks,  2.50 

9-  10  weeks,  2.75 

10- 12  weeks,  3.00-S3.50 


THOSE  SHORT-NOSED  YORKSHIRES  CROSSED 
Do  You  Recollect  Them? 


50  Selected  Boars,  all  ages  and  prices.  Your  boar  is 
of  vital  importance.  Vigorous  Shoats,  $4,  $4.50,  $5, 
$5.50,  $6,  $7,  $7.50.  Handsome  young  gilts  for  fall 
breeding.  The  number  of  farrowing  sows  has  been 
greatly  reduced  in  Europe.  The  farrowing  sows  in  our 
western  states  are  alarmingly  reduced.  These  reduc¬ 
tions  will  tend  to  stabilize  pork  prices  for  next  spring. 
It’s  a  buyer’s  market  right  now.  I  suggest  you  take 
advantage  of  it. 


C.  DAVIS  BOX  II,  CONCORD.  MASS. 

Farm  Cleared  and  Operated  Since  1653 


PIGS  Weeks  C)ld  S2;2R 

The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  large 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free.  Will  ship 
any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order;  and 
in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days  with  the 
pigs,  return  them  at  my  expense. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross. 
WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN.  MASS. 

P.  S.— Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  $3.00  ea. 


becomes  a  limiting  factor.  It  is  during 
this  period  that  frequent  light  irrigations, 
about  once  in  two  weeks,  work  miracles 
in  the  grows  of  grass. 

The  Oregon  Station  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  where  the  climate  is  quite  humid 
(the  average  rainfall  is  about  40  inches) 
has  made  a  study  of  the  cost  and  re¬ 
turns  from  irrigating  pastures  for  dairy 
cows.  The  daily  cost  of  feeding  a  cow  on 
irrigated  pastures  was  less  than  five 
cents  (about  half  that  for  unirrigated 
pastures  of  the  East)  and  a  little  less 
than  four  cows  an  acre  were  carried 
through  the  grazing  season  of  six  months. 

The  water  for  this  pasture  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  damming  a  stream  at  a  cost  of 
about  $300.  Ditches  and  construction 
cost  $170,  or  a  total  of  less  than  $500  to 
provide  water  sufficient  for  40  acres.  The 
water  is  distributed  entirely  by  gravity 
flow.  The  cost  of  leveling  the  soil  in  the 
pasture  before  seeding  was  about  $21  an 
acre.  The  expenses  are  for  permanent 
operations  and  are  not  recurring. 
Though  the  rainfall  for  the  year  is 
heavy  little  comes  between  .Tune  and 
September.  Five  or  six  irrigations  were 
necessary  and  it  required  about  four 
acre  inches  of  water  for  each  irrigation. 

To  obtain  such  great  carrying  capacity 
it  was  necessary  to  divide  the  pasture 
into  three  fields  so  that  grazing  could  be 
done  in  rotation.  The  field  was  fertilized 
also  quite  liberally.  In  this  case  the  pas¬ 
ture  wTas  a  pure  seeding  of  Ladino  clover. 
.Tust  as  high-carrying  capacity  has  been 
reported  for  good  Blue  grass,  however. 
At  present  it  is  considered  desirable  to 
use  grass  mixtures  rather  than  pure 
seedings. 

The  quality  of  the  grazing  under  irri¬ 
gation  was  unsurpassed.  This  particu¬ 
lar  pasture  analyzed  24  per  cent  protein, 
and  was  very  rich  in  minerals.  Besides 
being  highly  nutritious  the  grazing  was 
unusually  succulent  and  palatable,  so 
much  so  in  fact  that  cows  turned  from 
the  irrigated  pasture  onto  good  unirri¬ 
gated  clover  dropped  in  their  milk  flow. 

The  above  pasture  was  produced  on 
poor  wet  land  that  had  not  grown  a 
crop  in  several  years.  Some  of  the  land 
is  inadequately  tiled  and  only  partially 
drained.  This  made  it  necessary  to  de¬ 
lay  turning  on  pasture  in  the  early 
Spring  because  the  ground  was  soft. 
After  all  costs  were  considered  the  net 
return  was  $46  an  acre  for  the  grazing 
season.  This  return  is  equivalent  to  46 
per  cent  interest  on  a  $100  per  acre 
valuation  of  the  land.  Cultivated  crops 
that  can  beat  this  figure  are  not  plentiful. 

The  average  grazing  season  in  this 
country  is  from  six  to  eight  months,  de¬ 
pending  upon  climatic  conditions.  Good 
fertilizing  in  humid  sections  lengthens 
the  grazing  season  by  two  or  three  weeks. 
But  apparently  abundance  of  water  is  of 
even  more  importance  than  fertility,  and 
the  cheapest  insurance  against  drought 
has  proved  to  be  the  use  of  irrigation  in 
the  dry  season  to  supplement  the  natu¬ 
ral  rainfall.  The  greater  the  prevalence 
of  drought  the  greater  the  need  for  ir¬ 
rigation.  Some  of  the  finest  Blue  grass 
pasture  lands  of  the  world  are  known  to 
be  droughty.  Here  would  appear  to  be 
a  golden  opportunity  for  irrigation. 

With  irrigated  pasture  there  is  no  drop 
in  the  milk  flow  at  any  time  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  as  the  cow  never  has  to  work  over¬ 
time  to  find  her  lunch.  In  those  sections 
where  dairy  farming  is  practiced,  even 
in  the  humid  half  of  the  country,  there 
appears  sufficient  data  to  warrant  the 
assertion  that  where  water  is  available 
for  irrigation  few  ventures  are  likely  to 
prove  more  profitable,  it.  E.  Stephenson. 

Corvallis,  Oregon. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Choice,  hardy  Young  Porkers  all  ready  for  the  feed 
trough— 

6-8  wks.  old,  $2.00  ea.  9-10  wks.  old,  $2.25  ea. 
Berkshire  &0. 1.  C. — Chester  &  YorkshireCressed 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  crating  charge. 
Vt.,  Conn.,  Penna.  pigs  20c  extra  to  cover  vaccination. 
Single  treatment.  Our  guarantee— A  square  deal  at 
ail  times. 


CHESTER  WHITE,  DUROC 
and  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Crated  free. 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $2.00  each  Sent  C.O.D.  or  check 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $2.50  each  or  money  order 
Add  25c  each  on  Conn,  and  Vt.  orders  for  inoculation. 
SPECIAL  SELECTION  of  10  to  12  weeks  old 

Boars  for  breeding..  .  SS.00  each 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON.  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road  -  Tel.  Waltham  0888 


Reliable  Pigs  w  /w* 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

7-8  wk».  old.  $2.00,  9-10  wks.  old.  $2.25,  10-12  wks.  old, 
$2.75.  Chester  White  Barrows,  7-8  wks.  old,  $3.00. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 


FEEDING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  and  Chester  and  Berkshire. 

8  weeks  Old .  S2.00  9-1  O  weeks  old ....  $2.25 

Chester  Whites  . $3.00 

Crates  free.  MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  1 49,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Dire  and  CHAAT6  7  weeks,  $2.50:  10  weeks,  $3.50; 
rlu3  dllll  jnvitl  J50  lb.  shoats,  $5.00  Crated. 
Cash  with  order  or  C.O.D.  Please  state  2d  choice  size 

and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT  -  Cheswold,  Del 


Maryland  Ram  Sales 

The  first  purebred  ram  sale  ever  held 
in  Maryland  was  held  at  College  Park  on 
May  29,  1926.  Purebred  rams  had  been 
distributed  prior  to  this  time  in  various 
ways,  but  the  auction  was  adopted  by 
the  writer  on  this  occasion  as  the  type 
of  sale  having  the  most  desirable  features 
connected  with  it. 

During  these  seven  years  19  sales  have 
been  held ;  44S  rams  have  been  disposed 
of  at  an  average  of  $26.94  per  head. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  1932 


sales : 

Rams 

Av.  Per 

Total 

Sale 

Sold 

Head 

Amount 

Timonium, 

July 

12.. 

..  19 

$17.37 

$330.00 

Poeomoke, 

July 

16. 

..  25 

11.62 

290.50 

Centerville, 

July 

26. 

..  33 

17.18 

567.00 

Boonsboro, 

Aug. 

o 

..  19 

13.63 

259.00 

Oakland,  Sept.  3 

.  .  23 

14.24 

327.50 

To  move  rams  here  this  year  has  been 
a  very  difficult  pronosition.  We  have, 
however,  sold  every  ram  offered  and  there 
are  practically  no  good  yearling  rams 
left  in  the  State  at  this  writing.  The 
-sales  seem  to  be  solidly  established  and 
the  flock  owners  are  coming  to  depend 
on  them  for  rams.  Our  purebred  breed¬ 
ers  are  squarely  behind  the  sales  and 
only  need  to  do  a  little  more  culling  to 
fill  them  with  rams  of  high  quality  and 
keep  them  going  in  good  style. 

K.  A.  CLARK. 


c 


GUERNSEYS 


J 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age  V# 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  -:-  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  V. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


Dreg,  CUIIMC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Patting' 
UROC  Off  lilt  ton  A  Son,  Merrlfleld  N.  Y. 


Reg.  spotted  Poland  chinas-sows. 
Boars,  Pigs.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— a  No.  1  Ped.  Pigs,  $7.00 ea. 
Clean,  healthy,  grain  fed  stock.  R.  HILL  Seneca  Falls,  N.  V. 


Registered  guernsey  cows  and  heifers— 

Fresh  and  springers;  a  very  good  lot.  Accredited. 
Abortion  free.  J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ.  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


GUINEA  PIGS— Old  Breeders,  $1.00  each.  Young 
Breeders,  75c  each.  a.  IVYNORADNYK,  Saueerties,  N,  Y 
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AMERICAN 


HEAVY-COATED  GALVANIZED 

Specially  Produced  for  Better  Roofing  and  Siding 


Also  the  Well  Known 


ILliUi/  Best  Bloom  Galvanized 


and  Apollo-Keystone  Rust  Resisting  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets 

Carefully  Manufactured  and  Correctly  Coated 


THE  demand  for  more  lasting  roofing  and 
siding  is  now  fully  met  by  our  Heavy- 
Coated  Galvanized  Sheets — Corrugated  and 
V-Crimped  —  carrying  two  ounces  of  zinc 
coating  per  square  foot  —  two-thirds  more 
than  regular  grades.  This  means  longer  life 
for  little  extra  cost.  Look  for  Seal  of  Quality 
mark  of  American  Zinc  Institute,  in  addition 
to  our  Apollo  Best  Bloom  brand.  Supplied 
Write  for  free  copy  of  our  “Better 


in  28 -gauge  and  heavier.  Made  also  with 
Keystone  Rust  Resisting  Copper  Steel  base. 
This  Company  manufactures  a  complete  line 
of.  high  grade  Black  and  Galvanized  Sheets, 
Tin  and  Terne  Plates  for  all  known  uses. 

Keystone  Quality  is  the  most  enduring  sheet  metal  for 
building  purposes,  machinery  parts,  implements,  tanks,  bins, 
culverts,  flumes,  and  all  uses  where  ion?  life  and  resistance  to 
rust  are  important.  American  products  are  sold  by  leading 
metal  merchants,  or  they  can  readily  procure  them  for  you. 
Buildings”  booklet:  It  will  interest  you. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

======  Subsidiary  of  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  Corporation  ======= 


NEMA 


WORM 


CAPSULES 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE  c.  r.l 


FOR  SHEEP 


KILL  LARGE  ROUNDWORMS, 
HOOKWORMS,  STOMACH  WORMS 
IN  HOGS  and  Other  LIVESTOCK 
-STOMACH  WORMS  IN  SHEEP 


Safe,  easy  to  give,  assuring  exact  dosage 
— Nema  Capsules  do  a  thorough  job 
without  causing  ill  drug  effects. 


Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


CASH  FOR  SURPLUS 

Don’t  “give  away”  surplus  w  w  W  wr  y 
milk.  Get  a  close-skimming  Hi  A*.  . 

easy-turning  American.  Separator— make 
your  own  butter,  feed  skim  milk  tocalves, 
pigs  &  chickens.  Freight  Paid.  Prices  from$19.75up. 
Easy  Terms.  30  Days  Free  Home  Trial.  CATALOG  FREE,  and 
ideas  for  more  profitable  herd.  American  Separator  Co. 
Dept.  1810  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  or 
Dept.  1810  1929  W.  43rd  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Jhnebican  SEPARATOR 


DOGS 


Male  Fox  and  Rabbit  Hounds 

Nicely  started,  V/z  years— S25.  Females,  S20.  1  Male, 
7  mo.  Pup,  nice  one,  SI  5.  0.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 


For  Sale!  Old  English  Shepherd  Puppies 

from  natural  heelers  and  good  watch  dogs. 

HIRAM  UOUCKS  -  VERMILION,  OHIO 


WIRE-HAIRED  FOX  TERRIERS,  IRISH  TERRIERS, 
Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  (or  Sale.  All  eligible  to 
A.  K.  C.  Champion  breeding.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


Malo  Rjank  Cnrkar  1  year;  house  broke,  great 
ITIdlC  DldCIV  UobftCi  companion;  from  hunting 
Stock— $25.00.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  -  Franklin,  Vt. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  SeJT^X-?v::m 

Beautiful  ped.  coulie  purs-The  kind 

that  pleases.  H.  L.  HURD  -  Thorndike,  Maine 


ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUPS— Dandies.  Males,  $15.00; 
females,  $10.00.  O.  H.  RILEY  .  Franklin,  Vt. 


COCKER  Spa, del  Hups — Eligible — Spayed  females,  $10. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection.  Ida  Wooden,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

DEAUT1FUL  Ped.  Irish  Sellers— Ready  to  start  now.  Reason- 
u  able,  time  payments.  FARMUOLM  •  New  Pali z,  N.  y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PA. 

—  Heavy  Producing,  Acclimated  to  the  East  Cows  — 

Never  was  the  selection  better  than  at  the  present 
time.  You  can  buy  a  carload  a  day  of  fresh  or  close 
up  springers,  at  prices  we  never  dreamed  of.  Our 
County  was  the  fifth  in  U.  S.  to  become  an  accredited 
area.  We  have  our  own  assembly  barn  located  on  a 
main  line  trunk  railroad. 

-  Write  Us  Today  - 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  &  SALES  ASSOCIATION 

613  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE 

Cows  and  Young  Stock  and  Two  Bulls 

Accredited  herd.  No  breeding  trouble.  All  cattle 
offered  in  good  shape  and  good  producers. 

BAUKE  JOUSTRA  EUGENE  B.  BENNETT 

Great  Meadows,  N.  J.  Ailamuchy,  N.  J. 

II  AID  V  rfiU/C  Good  selection  for  sale  at  all  times 
"nl“l  bUlliJ  Fully  Accredited,  Blood-Tested 
Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Holsteins.  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J 

|  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Aberdeen-Angus  Beef  Cattle 

feeding  of  beef  cattle  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  •  WORTON,  MD. 

W,  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 

SHEEP 

Shropshire  Yearling  Ram  and  Ewes 

Sired  by  the  best  rams  in  this  country.  Priced  to  sell. 

Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons  -  Lodi,  New  York 

D0(Y  QlirAnclrirnc  —  FOUNDATION  IMPORTED  — 
OpoIlircS  Rams  and  Ewes  at  Low  Prices. 

The  WILLIAMS  FARMS, Windy  Row, Peterborough, N. H. 

DEG.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams— with  quality  and  type. 
II  Priced  low.  LEROY  C,  BOWER  -  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS 

If  ATURED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealands 
and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock.  Specially 
priced  $3.00  each.  IIOCKLANI)  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 

Rahhik  Hr  Simnliiic  FuIly  desc,iPtive  catalog,  10  cts. 

ndUUHb  a  ouppilcb  Albert  Facey.  Jr..  Ine.,  D-14,  Willkill,  N.  T 

FERRETS 

DUDDUTC  White  or  brown  Yearlings; 
P  r.  fx  IX  r,  I  ^  special  rat  hunters;  females, 
$4.00.  Young  stock.  October 
Prices— females,  $8.00;  males,  $2.50.  One  pair,  $5.00. 
six  pair,  $24  00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruction  book 
free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH  -  New  London,  Ohio 

PTR  T?  F'TQ  Yearling  Femalesfor  Ratters..  $8.00 
A  J-iXXrvEi  1  J  Young  Ferrets,  pair .  4.00 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  W.  A.  PECK  -  New  London,  Ohio 

FERRETS— White  or  brown;  yearlings  or  young  stock; 
1  good  workers.  List  free.  Thos.  Sellars,  New  London,  O. 

|  .%  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Pleasure  and  Profit  H^’rG,S(Pii8S’ 

Prices  reasonable.  V.  S.  KENYON  -  Marcellns.  N.  Y. 

PONIES 

Shetland  Ponies 

A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS  -  ATWATER,  OHIO 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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They  may  never  be  Laid/ 

Hundreds  of  small  yolks  in  your  hens  will  go  to 
waste  this  fall  and  winter  unless  you  do  something 
about  it  right  now.  Those  yolks  need  whites  and 
shells  to  become  eggs  in  the  nest.  Quit  trusting  to 
grain  and  ordinary  laying  mashes.  Feed  a  mash  that 
you  know  will  do  the  job.  Nearby  is  a  Purina  dealer 
and  he  has  Purina  Laying  Chows  ready  for  you. 

They  are  made  specially  to  give  your  hens  what  they 
need  to  make  complete  eggs  and  put  them  in  the 
nest.  Only  egg-making  ingredients  tested  by  hens 
over  many  years  are  in  Purina  Laying  Chows.  They  are 
put  together  to  make  more  eggs  at  less  cost.  Begin 
feeding  Purina  Laying  Chows  now.  Make  money! 

PURINA  MILLS 

827  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE 
PRICE 
IS  DOWN! 


WORLD'S  FINEST^ 
tL,°°D  CHICKS 


1 

e 

IS 


Our  chicks  from  blood-tested  Tancred 
Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman  and  other 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous 
capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others!  We’ve  sold 
minor  bureaus  of  the  two  largest  Governments  of  North 
and  South  America. 

Write  lor  Our  Free  Poultry  Book. 


NOTE  LOW  PRICES 


October  Delivery  100  500 

Wh,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $5.50  $27.50 

Bf.  Orpingtons  j 

Hd.,  Wh.,  Rocks,  Reds  V .  6.00  80.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  ) 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes .  9.00  45.00 

Assorted,  Light .  8.50  17.50 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds .  5.00  25.00 


*1.00  books  order;  pay  postman  balance  plus  postage. 
100*1  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 


BR00KSIDE  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 

Your  opportunity  to  secure  regular  Brooksidc 
Quality  Chicks  at  a  saving. 

AVill  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

White  Leghorns .  $2.25  $3.75  $7.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  2.50  4.25  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.50  4.25  8.00 

Mixed  or  Assorted .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

12  wk.  old  Pullets;  White  Leghorns . 85o  ea. 

18  wk.  old  Pullets:  White  Leghorns .  $1.00  ea. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Dept.  R 
K.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Chicks  That  Live 


For  fall  and  winter  broilers 

Blood  tested.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Reds  $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

3-WEEKS  OLD  CHICKS  5.50  10.50  20.00 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  $1.00  & $1.25  ea. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Dept.  1  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Strickler’s  Choice  Autumn  Chicks 

Hatches  October  4-11-18-25.  Shipped  pre¬ 
paid  parcel  post,  quality  fully  guaranteed. 
Canship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free.  Large  size 
Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns,  $6.75-100; 
$33-500;  $65-1000.  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  $7.75-100;  $38-500;  $75-1000  Extra 
choice  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  12  weeks,  old,  60c  each, 
$55-100.  LEONARD  F.STRICKLER, Sheridan, Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns...  $5  00  $25.00  $50  00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  6  00  30.00  60.00 

S.  C.  Reds .  6  00  30.00  60.00 

Heavy  Mixed _  5  00  25  00  50.00 

Light  Mixed .  4.50  22.50  45.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 


WenEM  Chicks 


Blood-Teited  Chicks  —  Hatches  Every  Thursday 
Rocks  —  Reds  —  Wyandottes 
Broiler  Cross  —  Wyan- Rocks  or  Bram- Rocks 
Write  for  prices  on  chicks  and  pullets. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dent.  A,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tom  Barron  Str.  Wh.  Legs.  .$5.50  $25.00  $50.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  6.00  27.50  55.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  25.00  50.00 

Light  Mixed  .  4.50  22.50  45.00 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Order  direct. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Dr.  Romig’s 

Quality  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  $6 — 100:  White  Wyandottes, 
$7 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5 — 100.  We  ship  every 
Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROM IG,  Veterinarian  •  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PRICES  CULSST 


UTfrGUs! 

New  Process  -  Double  Strength 
New  Fresh  Stock-No  Seams 

Better  than  Glass 

Warm  —  Strong — Weatherproof 

Passes  ULTRAVIOLET  Rays 

One-Tenth  the  Cost  of  Glass 
Best  for  Poultry  Houses,  Scratch 

Sheds,  Barns,  Windows,  Doors, _ 

etc.  Leading  Agriculture  Univer- IN  ROUS 
sities  and  Experts  highly  endorse  1  more  36  INCHES  WIDi 
and  recommend  the  immense  profit  to  use 

advantages  of  utilizing  the  Sun’s  '  7 

Ultra-Violet  Rays.  LITE-O-GLAS  is  highly  translucent, 
strong,  warm,  waterproof,  weatherproof,  hailproof,  flexi¬ 
ble,  tough  as  parchment;  the  best  on  the  market,  and  it  is 

MUCH  WARMER  THAN  GLASS 

Will  not  sag,  flop  or  tear — can  be  washed  just  like  glass. 
ORDER  NOW  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

Sold  in  36  inch  width  only;  50  yards  or  more,  21c  per  yd. — 
40  yds.  $8.80  —  30  yds.  $6.90 —  20  yds.  $4.65  —  15  yds.  $3.50 — 
10  yds.  $2.48.  We  pay  postage.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

ABSOLUTE  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

if  you  are  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  Founded  in  1896 — 
A  35  year  record  of  honest  and  square  dealing. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  '  CE67  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO 


r  RATS 


Just  open  can  of  K-R-O  “Ready 
Mixed.”  Put  it  out  — that’s  all. 
Nothing  to  add  —  no  bait  to  buv. 
Try  the  old  reliable,  guaranteed 
K-R-O  in  new  handy  “Ready 
Mixed”  cans.  Kills  rats 
only — not  a  poison. 

l^j^ 

READY-MIXED 

AT  ALL  DRUG  STORES  24  OZ.  CAN  $1 .00 


r 


|  just 

paint  the 
roosts  with  this 
new,  improved  nico¬ 
tine-sulphate  formula. 

Lice  die!  Kills  red  mites,  too. 

Free,  Brush  With  Every  Can 

your  dealer  cannot  supply,  send  $2.00  for  full 
quart  can  (2^  lbs.)  to  Pratt  Food  Co., 
T~V»r»t  911  PhilaHelnhia.  Pa. 


FREE  Squab  Book 

Breed  PR  Royals,  t lie  cream  of  poultry.  Send 
four  cents  stamps  for  postage  on  big  free  68-p 
book.  Our  33rd  year.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


POULTRY  CHARCOAL 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Peckskiil,  N.Y. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  School  of  Applied  Agri¬ 
culture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I..  X.  Y.  Month¬ 
ly  summary  for  August,  1932. 

At  the  close  of  the  11th  month  of  the 
AT.  Y.  State  egg-laying  contest  there  were 
21  pens  above  2,000  eggs.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  five  pens  over  the  number  a 
year  ago.  Owners  of  two  of  these  pens, 
W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons  and  Miller  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  have  entered  birds  which  laid 
at  this  same  high  rate  for  the  past  three 
years.  Several  other  contestants  may  be 
found  included  in  such  a  list  during  two 
years  of  the  past  three  years.  They  are  : 
Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  Joachim  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm,  Ace  Farm,  Oak  Hill  Poultry 
Farm,  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  John 
Z.  LaBelle  and  the  N.  Y.  State  Institute 
of  Applied  Agriculture,  birds  from  which 
are  not  in  competition. 

R.  I.  Reds  as  a  breed  had  a  slightly 
greater  average  production  per  pullet  for 
the  month  of  August  than  during  the 
month  of  July.  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks  and  White  Rocks  laid  at  a  greater 
rate  than  a  year  ago.  Each  one  of  these 
three  varieties  averaged  more  than  two 
eggs  per  bird  above  their  production  for 
August,  1931. 

The  moving  of  Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm 
into  fourth  place  is  the  only  change  in 
high  pens  to  date  during  the  month.  M. 
P.  Phillips  gained  29  points  upon  Wal- 
Iiceton  Farm,  the  contest  leaders,  but 
they  still  have  a  lead  of  60  points  to 
overcome.  Beginning  with  second  place 
there  are  four  Long  Island  pens  in  suc¬ 
cession. 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons  won  high  pen 
for  the  month  followed  by  three  Long 
Island  pens,  the  same  three  pens  which 
follow  Wallieeton  Farm  in  high  pens  to 
date. 

A  production  of  310  eggs  in  336  days 
is  the  record  of  number  41-9  owned  by 
Wallieeton  Farm.  This  bird  is  high  pul¬ 
let  in  points  as  well  as  high  pullet  by 
eggs.  A  Long  Island  Red  from  West 
Neck  Farm  is  second,  followed  by  a 
White  Leghorn  owned  by  Pratt  Experi¬ 
ment  Farm  in  third  place,  and  another 
R.  I.  Red  owned  by  Moss  Farm  in  fourth 
position.  This  gives  the  R.  I.  Reds  three 
of  the  first  four  places  in  the  table  of 
high  pullets.  Pratt  Experiment  Farm 
owns  two  birds  among  the  first  10.  A 
total  of  53  individual  birds  have  pro¬ 
duced  250  eggs  or  more  during  the  11 
months.  This  is  an  increase  of  eight 
birds  above  the  number  a  year  ago  and 
is  double  the  number  of  pullets  which 
reached  that  score  by  the  close  of  the 
contest  in  1929. 

Two  new  additions  to  the  select  group 
of  pens  laying  eggs  of  the  25-ounce  grade 
were  made  during  the  month.  These  are 
a  pen  of  White  Rocks  owned  by  Ellen 
Day  Ranken  and  a  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  entered  by  White  Leghorn  Farm. 
— C.  D.  Anderson,  Manager  Egg-laying 
Contest. 

The  high  pens  in  average  weight  of 
eggs  to  date  (Aug.  31,  1932)  :  W.  L., 
Trexler  Farms,  25.50  ounces  per  dozen ; 
W.  L.,  C.  D.  Calder.  25.38;  L.  I.  R„ 
Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  25.22 ;  W. 
Rocks,  Ellen  Day  Ranken,  25.03 ;  W.  L., 
White  Leghorn  Farm,  25.02 ;  W.  L.,  Roy 
A.  Iveute,  25.01 ;  W.  L .,  M.  P.  Phillips, 
24.85 ;  W.  L.,  Manor  Poultry  Farm, 
24.79;  W.  L„  Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm, 
24.74 ;  W.  L .,  Quality  Poultry  Farm, 
24.72. 

The  high  pullets  to  date  (to  Aug.  31, 
1932)  (336  day. si  :  R.  I.  R.,  41-9,  Wal- 
liceton  Farm,  293  points,  310  eggs ;  L.  I. 
R,  53-C,  West  Neck  Farm,  290,  275c; 
W.  L..  6-3,  Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  2S8, 
280;  R.  I.  IL,  40-8,  Moss  Farm,  287, 
268 ;  W.  L..  1-5,  M.  P.  Phillips,  285,  269 ; 
W.  L.,  2-3,  Phillips  White  Leghorn  Farm, 
282.  274;  W.  L.,  25-1.  Oak  Hill  Poultry 
Farm,  281.  260;  W.  L..  6-4.  Pratt  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm,  281,  294 ;  W.  L.,  13-2, 
Trexler  Farms,  280,  266 ;  W.  L.,  23-7, 
Ace  Farm,  278,  280. 


Pigeon  Breeding  Contest 

This  is  carried  on  at  Millville,  N.  J., 
by  the  State  Experiment  Station. 

Since  January,  pen  10,  the  entry  of 
White  Carneaux,  owned  by  Lum  Bros., 
of  Maryland,  has  been  holding  the  lead 
at  the  contest.  For  the  11  months  of 
the  contest  year  they  have  been  compet¬ 
ing,  the  five  pairs  of  pigeons  in  this  pen 
have  produced  92  eggs  from  which 
hatched  80  squabs.  None  of  the  squabs 
have  been  lost  from  any  cause.  This 
record  is  quite  remarkable  and  indicates 
what  must  be  done  by  a  pen  of  birds  if 
it  is  to  receive  honors  in  this  contest. 
Griscom  Poultry  Farm,  New  Jersey, 
entry  of  Silver  Kings  has  been  perform¬ 
ing  almost  as  well,  and  at  present  ranks 
second  in  the  contest  with  a  score  of 
1,241  ounces  of  squabs,  the  leading  pen 
having  a  score  .of  1,322.5  ounces.  Third 
place  at  the  contest  at  the  end  of  Au¬ 
gust  is  held  by  an  entry  of  White  Car¬ 
neaux  from  the  Palmetto  Pigeon  Plant, 
of  South  Carolina,  while  fourth  and  fifth 
places  respectively  are  held  by  the  birds 
entered  by  Carlton  Aker  and  Dyer  & 
Davis,  of  New  Jersey. 

During  the  month  of  August  the  great¬ 
est  total  weight  of  squabs  was  produced 
by  an  entry  of  Squabbing  Homers  from 
Edward  Steelman,  of  New  Jersey.  Sec¬ 
ond  place  for  the  month  was  won  by  the* 
birds  belonging  to  William  Johnson,  of 
New  Jersey. 

While  the  leading  pens  for  the  month 
and  to  date  are  based  upon  the  total 
weight  of  squabs  produced,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  Lum  Bros,  pen  which 
leads  on  this  basis,  also  leads  on  the 
total  number  of  squabs  weighed,  second 
place  in  this  respect  going  to  the  entry 
1  of  Frank  Sheppard,  New  Jersey. 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington.  —  The  egg  market  con¬ 
tinued  its  upward  swing,  as  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  and  the  trade  took  hold  very  well. 
Supplies  were  moderate,  equaling  718 
cases,  compared  with  726  the  week  pre¬ 
vious.  Nearly  all  grades  and  sizes  of 
eggs  shared  in  the  firmness  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  practically  no  grade  was  moved 
with  difficulty.  New  Jersey  hennery 
whites  of  the  fancy  grade  sold  very  well 
at  32  to  36c,  with  most  sales  at  34  to 
35c.  Mediums  of  this  top  grade  were 
firm  at  29  to  32c,  with  some  late  sales 
after  the  holiday  period  up  to  34%c. 
Grade  A  eggs  met  a  ready  demand,  bring¬ 
ing  32%  to  33%e,  with  some  at  30%c. 
Mediums  of  this  red  label  grade  were  in 
fair  demand,  although  prices  showed 
practically  no  advance  over  the  week  pre¬ 
vious.  Most  sales  were  made  at  28  to 
32%c,  with  some  as  low  as  27c  on  the 
opening  sales.  Pullets  were  in  fairly 
heavy  receipt  on  the  market  and  sold 
well  at  20  to  26c,  with  some  at  18c.  Pe- 
wees  were  probably  the  slowest  of  all, 
bringing  14%  to  19c.  Brown  eggs  con¬ 
tinued  in  relatively  light  supply  but  the 
limited  offerings  sold  well  at  firm  figures. 
New  Jersey  Grade  A  browns  were  the 
best  quality  offered,  and  these  sold  well 
at  30  to  32%e.  Mediums  were  in  fair 
demand  at  22  to  27c.  Pullets  were  steady 
at  17%  to  20c,  while  pewees  were  a  lit¬ 
tle  draggy  at  13  to  15%c. 

Vineland. — This  market  suffered  some¬ 
what  because  one  of  the  market  days  fell 
on  the  holiday.  This  kept  some  of  the 
trade  from  the  auction,  but  the  moderate 
supplies  were  cleared  without  difficulty 
at  existing  prices.  A  total  of  657  eases 
were  offered  for  sale  which  was  about  the 
same  as  the  week  before.  Production  is 
now  fairly  stable,  although  the  hot  spell 
cut  layings  slightly,  and  this  may  show 
up  further  in  the  offerings  at  the  market 
this  week.  The  market  is  spite  of  the 
upset,  because  of  the  holiday  period,  was 
generally  firm.  New  Jersey  fancy  whites 
were  firm  at  30  to  32%e,  while  mediums 
of  the  same  grade  sold  well  at  27  to 
29%c.  Grade  A  whites  brought  firm 
prices  at  31  to  32)40,  with  mediums  of 
this  quality  moving  out  very  well  at  27 
to  29% c.  Producers’  graded  stock  was 
in  light  supply,  as  growers  realize  the 
advantages  in  grading  to  standard  packs. 
Extras  brought  31%  to  32%c.  while  me¬ 
diums  were  mostly  27%  to  30  %c.  Pul¬ 
lets  were  fairly  active  considering  the 
large  volume  to  move,  and  prices  ranged 
from  19  to  23%.  Pewees  sold  fairly  well 
at  14  to  17%c.  Browns  were  in  light 
supply  bringing  firm  figures.  Grade  A 
browns  brought  30  to  33%c,  while  me¬ 
diums  of  this  particular  grade  brought  27 
to  28%c.  Brown  pullets  sold  fairly  well, 
but  dragged  at  the  close  as  orders  of 
buyers  were  filled,  and  sold  at  24%c. 
Brown  pewees  were  slow  at  18%  c. 

J.  M.  F. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Report  for  week  ending  Sept.  10. 

The  hens  in  the  Storrs  laying  contest 
are  on  their  way  to  still  more  eggs.  In 
the  45th  week  they  came  through  with 
3,594  eggs,  or  a  yield  of  51.3  per  cent. 
Thus  they  eased  up  only  169  eggs  as 
compared  with  the  previous  week. 

At  the  moment  there  is  every  prospect 
that  average  annual  production  per  pul¬ 
let  in  the  current  contest  will  exceed  the 
record  of  any  previous  year.  On  the 
other  hand  outstanding  individuals  are 
about  one  week  behind  last  year,  when 
the  charter  member  of  the  300-egg  club 
was  announced  in  the  46th  week.  This 
year  it  does  not  appear  that  the  club  can 
be  organized  until  one  week  later. 

Meadowedge  Farms’  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  from  Massachusetts,  was  an 
easy  first  for  the  week  with  a  total  score 
of  67  points.  Egg  and  Apple  Farm’s  pen 
of  the  same  breed  from  New  York,  and 
F.  S.  Chapin’s  team  of  R.  I.  Reds  from 
Massachusetts,  tied  for  second  with  59 
points  each. 

Parmenter's  Red  Mount  Farm  from 
Massachusetts,  sponsoring  Reds,  and  two 
pens  of  Leghorns  entered  by  Swank’s 
Leghorn  Farm,  Kansas,  and  Grandview 
Poultry  Farm  from  Michigan,  all  tied  for 
third  with  58  points  each.  Hollywood 
Poultry  Farm’s  pen  of  Leghorns  from 
Washington,  ranked  fourth,  while  Kerr 
Chickeries  from  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Enfield  High  School,  Connecticut,  both 
backing  Leghorns,  stood  fifth  with  54 
points  each. 

Three  cash  prizes  of  $100  each  have 
been  underwritten  by  the  breeders  them¬ 
selves  and  are  offered  for  the  three  teams 
of  best  all-round  excellence  in  the  White 
Rock,  Barred  Rock  and  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  classes.  All-round  excellence  is  de¬ 
termined  not  merely  by  the  number  of 
eggs  laid  but  includes  also  exhibition 
quality,  size  of  the  eggs,  size  of  the 
birds,  and  longevity.  This  plan  was  first 
promulgated  by  Harold  F.  Barber,  of 
Massachusetts,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
tend  to  deter  lopsided  breeding. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of 
the  principal  varieties  are  as  follows  : 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Fisher  Poultry 
Farm,  Canada.  2.073  eggs,  2.073  points; 
The  Locusts,  Connecticut,  1.991,  1.917. 

Barred  Rocks. — Oakland  Farm,  R.  I., 
2,387  eggs.  2.384  points;  James  Dryden, 
Cal..  2.424.  2,367;  R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass., 
2,325,  2,356. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  2,- 
096  eggs.  2.228  points ;  Collins  &  Ripper, 
Iowa,  2.039.  2,019;  Ivalerok  Farm,  Mass., 
1,983  1  942. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  George  B.  Treadwell, 
Mass.,  2.597  eggs,  2,556  points ;  Parmen- 
ter’s  Farm,  Mass.,  2,507,  2,538;  E.  N. 
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Larrabee,  N.  H.,  2,356.  2,436:  Donald  I. 
Goodenough,  Conn.,  2,281,  2,116. 

White  Leghorns. — Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Wash.,  2,446  eggs,  2,435  points; 
Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass.,  2,350,  2,434; 
Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J.,  2,287,  2,368 :  Eg 
&  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y..  2,273.  2,368 ; 
ry  Tietjen,  N.  Y„  2,299,  2,358. 

Weekly  Summary — Total  for  the 
3,594  eggs,  3,691  points ;  total  to 
199,514,  197,662;  best  pen 
62,  67 ;  best  pen  to  date, 
average  pen  total  to  date, 

Per  Cent  Production  by 
White  Wyandottes,  48.6 
Rocks,  46.3;  120  Barred  Rocks,  53;  300 
R.  I.  Reds,  50.3;  380  White  Leghorns, 


Har- 


week, 

date, 

week, 


for  the 
2,597,  2.556 
1,995,  1,977. 
Varieties. — 70 
130  White 


53.9; 


1,000 ’  average  all  varieties,  51.3. 


Use  of  Cod-liver  Meal 

A  mash  for  chicks  that  I  have  tried 
and  found  satisfactory  contains  cod-liver 
meal,  200  lbs.  coarse  yellow  cornmeal, 
1(M)  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  wheat  flour 
middlings,  100  lbs.  ground  heavy  oats, 
50  lbs.  meat  scrap,  25  lbs.  fishmeal,  2o 
lbs.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal,  50  lbs.  dried  slum- 
milk,  5  lbs.  common  salt,  15  lbs.  calcium 
carbonate.  How  many  pounds  of  cod- 
liver  meal  goes  in  this  ration?  _  What 
changes  if  any  should  be  made  in  this 
meal  for  laying  pullets?  h.  R. 

Massachusetts. 

Authoritative  information  as  to  the 
use  of  cod-liver  meal  in  place  of  the  oil 
seems  rather  difficult  to  get.  As  you 
doubtless  know,  the  meal  is  a  by-prod¬ 
uct  of  the  cod-liver  oil  extraction,  the 
livers  being  made  into  a  meal  after  the 
greater  amount  of  the  oil  is  extracted  by 
steam  and  pressure.  As  the  oil  cannot 
well  be  entirely  removed  from  the  livers, 
the  residue  contains  a  certain,  and  prob¬ 
ably  variable,  amount  of  this  product  and 
must  possess  at  least  a  part  of  its  vir¬ 
tue  as  a  poultry  food.  At  present  the 
meal  is  not  as  universally  used  at  the 
oil,  and  some  manufacturers  of  a  pre¬ 
pared  poultry  ration  tell  me  that  they 
have  not  found  it  as  satisfactory  because 
of  lumpiness  in  the  completed  product. 
The  oil  is  commonly  fed  in  the  amounts 
of  from  1  to  2  per  cent  of  the  mash,  1 
to  2  lbs.  to  the  hundredweight,  and  4 
believe  that  the  meal  is  recommended  by 
the  manufacturers  in  twice,  or  a  little 
more,  of  that  proportion,  or  5  lbs.  to  the 
hundred.  Exactness  in  this  is  not  nec¬ 
essary,  as  both  of  these  products  aie 
foods,  rather  than  medicines  and  a  little 
more  or  less  can  do  not  harm.  Other 
fish  oils  than  those  from  the  cod  are  used 
satisfactorily  in  poultry  feeding,  particu- 
larly  upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  California 
sardine  oil  is  one  of  these.  Any  product 
used  should  be  from  reliable  manufac¬ 
turers  who  guarantee  a  satisfactory  vita¬ 
min  content  in  their  oil  or  meal  and  it  is 
convenient  to  remember  that  a  pint  is  a 
pound  when  mixing  the  oil  and  mash. 

M.  13.  D. 


Turkeys  With  Swollen  Crop 

We  are  trying  to  raise  turkeys  and  we 
got  along  fine ;  we  have  some  four 
months,  three  months  and  six  weeks  old. 
About  two  weeks  ago  I  noticed  one  of 
the  birds  had  a  lump  on  the  neck.  1 
picked  him  up  to  see  and  it  was  the  crop. 
It  was  not  hard;  it  felt  just  like  a  blown- 
up  balloon.  Now  two  more  birds  are  get¬ 
ting  it.  We  feed  them  now  oatmeal, 
cornmeal,  also  the  mixed  feed  we  give 
the  chickens;  plenty  of  green  stuff,  lhe 
sand  in  our  yard  is  very  fine.  We  raised 
eight  big  birds  last  year  and  never  had 
any  trouble  with  them.  MRS.  F.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

I  presume  that  these  young  turkeys 
had  distended  crops  from  eating  some  in¬ 
digestible  or  spoiled  food.  Such  a  condi¬ 
tion  may  be  known  as  “sour  crop  when 
fermentation  of  the  contents  takes  place 
and  a  sour  liquid  may  be  ejected  if  the 
bird  is  held  upside  down.  If  this  condi¬ 
tion  seems  to  exist,  the  affected  biids 
may  be  removed  from  the  flock  and  given 
a  little  soda  in  water  to  correct  the 
acidity,  and  then  fed  for  a  time  upon 
ground  feed  that  you  know  to  be  entirely 
sweet  and  wholesome.  No  other  food 
should,  of  course,  be  fed  at  any  time, 
though  “sweet”  in  this  connection  does 
not  mean  milk  that  has  not  soured.  Sour 
milk  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  turkey 
foods  and  may  be  fed  in  all  the  quantity 
that  the  poults  will  consume.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  what  you  observe  is  a  'wind- 
puff”  or  collection  of  air  beneuth  the 
skin,  though  this  is  not  common.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  the  air  may  be  let  out 
by  puncturing  the  skin  with  the  point 
of  a  sharp  blade  and  the  operation  re¬ 
peated  if  need  be.  Such  collections  ot 
air  are  common  after  caponizing  birds 
and  may  be  the  result  of  accidental  es¬ 
cape  of  air  from  one  of  the  internal  air 
passages,  this  finding  its  way  to  the  skin 
and  collecting  there.  M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Fowls 

Once  in  a  while  when  dressing  a  hen, 
especially  a  pullet,  its  liver  is  all  spotted. 
What  is  the  cause  of  that?  I  bought  a 
number  of  chicks  last  January  and  some 
of  those  pullets  laid  when  they  were  four 
months  old.  They  are  Barred  Rocks. 
Now,  a  good  many  of  those  pullets  loon 
well  and  eat  well,  but  are  as  light  as  a 
feather,  still  most  of  them  are  quite 
large.  I  have  killed  some  and  cannot 
find  anything  wrong  with  them.  Would 
like  to  know  what  ails  them.  A.  F. 

Maryland. 

Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  common 
wasting  diseases  that  may  affect  the  liver 


and  show  itself  there  by  small  nodules  1 
or  spots  scattered  over  the  surface  and 
within  the  tissues.  Neighboring  parts, 
as  the  intestines,  are  likely  also  to  show 
these  nodules  in  their  tissues  along  their 
course.  Chronic  coccidiosis  may  also  be 
responsible  for  the  emaciated  condition 
of  young  birds.  In  either  case,  no  cure 
is  possible  and  the  ailing  birds  should 
be  separated  from  the  flock  and  the 
quarters  cleaned  to  forestall  spread  by 
contact  and  through  soiled  utensils  and 
litter.  M.  B.  D. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

L.  L.  ALLEN. 

New  York  State,  in  spite  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  depression,  has  made  membership 
gains  in  its  Grange  every  year  during  the 
past  three  years.  The  total  net  gain  for 
the  three  years  ending  Sept.  30,  1931, 
was  3,707  members,  divided  as  follows : 
For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1929,  746 
members;  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1930,  1,270  members ;  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1931,  1,641  members.  State 
Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  is  satisfied  that 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1932,  will  also 
show  an  excellent  gain,  though  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  not  yet  available. 

During  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 
1932,  a  total  net  gain  of  702  members- 
was  made  in  New  York  State  by  67  sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges,  the  gains  ranging  from 
five  to  32  members  each.  Rushville 
Grange,  of  Yates  County,  headed  the  list. 
Otsego  County  had  eight  of  her  23 
Granges  in  this  honor  group,  and  Yates 
County  had  three  of  her  six  Granges. 
Steuben  had  five  out  of  her  44  Granges 
thus  honored,  while  Schuyler,  Columbia, 
Delaware,  Washington  and  Oswego  had 
three  winning  Granges. 

The  Juvenile  Granges  also  are  bestir¬ 
ring  themselves  and  adding  many  new 
members.  State  Master  Freestone  lists 
the  following  Juveniles  in  the  Empire 
State  which  have  been  placed  in  the 
Honor  Group  for  having  added  four  or 
more  members  during  the  quarter  ending 
June  30:  Whiteface  Juvenile  Grange,  of 
Essex  County,  Helen  Pierce,  Master,  12 
new  members;  DePeyster  Grange,  of  St. 
Lawrence,  Edward  Todd,  Master,  10; 
Phoenix  Grange,  of  Oswego,  Donald 
Margery,  Master,  8;  Moravia,  of  Cayuga, 
Carlton  Utter,  Master,  7 ;  Moriah,  of  Es¬ 
sex,  Rufus  Bundlett,  Master,  7 ;  New- 
field,  of  Tompkins,  Betty  L.  VanKirk, 
Master,  7 ;  Malone,  of  Franklin,  Allen 
Child,  Master,  6 ;  Warrens  Corners,  of 
Niagara,  David  Carlton,  Master,  6;  En¬ 
terprise,  of  Ontario,  James  Dewey,  Mas¬ 
ter,  5 ;  Neils  Creek,  of  Steuben,  Leon 
Hammond,  Master,  5;  Sylvan,  of  Dutch¬ 
ess,  Harold  Malford,  Master,  4 ;  Bald- 
winsville,  of  Onondaga,  Howard  Kratzer, 
Master,  4 ;  Parishville,  of  St.  Lawrence, 
George  Simpson,  Master,  4;  Crystal  Val¬ 
ley,  of  Yates,  Spencer  Bailey,  Master,  4. 

Rhode  Island  Grange  members  rallied 
to  the  call  of  the  chaplain  of  their  State 
Grange,  to  the  number  of  over  500  re¬ 
cently  and  attended  church  service  at 
Chepachet,  R.  I.,  where  Rev.  Elden  G. 
Bucklin  is  the  pastor.  Gov.  Norman  S. 
Case  was  honor  guest,  and  was  also  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  service.  The  church 
auditorium  was  far  from  adequate  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  crowds  that  came.  State 
Master  Arthur  A.  Sherman,  of  Rhode 
Island,  was  also  one  of  the  speaker’s. 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Downs,  chaplain  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Grange,  participated 
in  the  program,  as  did  Rev.  Gideon  A. 
Burgess,  former  State  Grange  chaplain 
of  Rhode  Island. 

The  66th  annual  session  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  will  open  at  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.,  on  Wednesday  morning, 
Nov.  16,  the  sessions  being  held  in  the 
Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel,  which  is  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  10-day  meeting.  The 
annual  session  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Grange  will  precede  the  National 
Grange  session,  and  will  be  held  Oct.  5 
an  6  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  on  July  1, 
had  171  subordinate  Granges,  10  Po* 
monas  and  six  Juvenile  Granges.  This 
is  all  the  growth  of  the  past  three  years. 

Fourteen  annual  sessions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  have  been  held  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  in  1867,  1868,  1870,  1871, 
1S72,  1880,  1881,  1883,  1896,  1900,  1908, 
1916  and  1928. 

Oswego  County  Pomona  Grange  held 
a  two-day  session  at  Altmar,  N.  Y.,  on 
Sept.  13-14.  State  Grange  Overseer 
Raymond  Cooper,  a  resident  of  Oswego 
County,  was  designated  to  present  Gold¬ 
en  Sheaf  certificates  to  four  50-year 
members,  and  Silver  Star  certificates 
were  given  for  presentation  later  in  the 
various  Subordinate  Granges  where  the 
veteran  members  were  affiliated.  Those 
who  received  the  Golden  Sheaf  rewards 
were  Roy  Stone,  Albert  Stevens,  John  J. 
House  and  Sister  Delphine  Simmons. 
Thus  far  10  Golden  Sheaf  certificates 
and  448  Silver  Star  certificates  have  been 
awarded  to  Oswego  County  members,  ac¬ 
cording  to  County  Deputy  Norman  L. 
Clark.  The  principal  address  of  the  first 
day  was  given  by  Editor  Harold  B. 
Johnson,  of  the  Watertown  Times,  who 
spoke  on  “Is  the  Depression  Lifting.” 
Mr.  Johnson  took  a  hopeful  view  of 
economic  conditions,  after  reviewing  some 
of  the  most  important  causes  which 
brought  about  the  prevailing  depression. 
In  speaking  of  the  woes  of  the  dairy 
farmers,  Mr.  Johnson  suggested  that 
State  legislation  making  milk  a  public 
utility  might  solve  the  problem.  Juvenile 
Deputy  Alice  Clark  reported  nine  Juve¬ 
nile  Granges  in  Oswego  County,  three 
having  been  added  during  the  year. 
Phoenix  Juvenile  Grange  won  second- 
prize  on  its  exhibit  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair. 


EXTRA  PROFIT 

from  BROILERS 

Now’s  the  time  to  start  a  profitable 
CASH  CROP  of  broilers.  Raise  the  broil¬ 
ers  that  bring  top  market  prices.  Our 
breeder-hatched  Reds,  Rocks  and  Leg¬ 
horns  are  from  B.  W.  D.  tested  stock. 
Strong  and  vigorous.  Early  feathering. 
Quick-maturing.  Free  from  disease. 
100 %  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Write  for 

FREE  CATALOGUE 
and  PRICES 

Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
R.  D.  A.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


BREEDER  HATCHERY 


new  jiainpomrr  oruuer  uucns  1-7* 


“WELL  BRED/— WELL  BREEDERS” 


YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  THAT  THE 
CHICKS  YOU  BUY  COME  FKOM 
FLOCKS  BLOOD  TESTED  100% 

We  are  hatching  entirely  from  flocks  State 
Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  without 
a  single  reactor  being  found.  Real  quality  chicks. 


RAISE  IIALL  CROSS  BROILERS 
EOR  QUICK  MATURITY  AND 
PREMIUM  PRICES 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices 
to  broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 


Hall  Brothers,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


The  Business  Man’s  Bird  for  Profits 


We  are  one  of  the  largest  and  original  breeders. 
You  get  full  benefit  of  our  pedigreeing  and  trap¬ 
nesting.  Every  breeding  bird  blood-tested  by  the 
State.  Absolutely  free  from  B.  W.  D. 


Hubbard  Chicks  are  EXTREMELY  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  FOR  BROILER  PURPOSES.  Low  Mor¬ 
tality!  Rapid  Growth!  Hatches  every  week.  PUL¬ 
LETS  available  from  8  weeks  to  mature  birds. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1932  Catalog  FREE. 
HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE.  N.  U. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


Dill  I  ETC  6  MONTHS  OLD 
rULLE  I  U  READY  TO  LAY 

Rugged,  Healthy,  Blood-Tested  Stock 

Range-Grown  on  our  Own  Farm 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Jersey  Black  Giants 

6  Months  Old.  Ready  to  Lay,  $1.50  each 

Same  Breeds  (April  Hatched),  $1.25  each 

White  Leghorns — • 

(April  Hatched),  5  Months  Oid.,.$l.i5  Each 

(May  Hatched),  4  Months  Old _ $1.00  Each 

F.  O.  B.  Farm,  Shipped  by  Express 
Immediate  Delivery — Order  Today 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 


Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


Maple 


Lawn  Chicks  fa°nrd  QPura0fty 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . $5.00  $23.00  $45.00 

White  Ply.  Rocks...  6.50  30.00  60.00 
White  Wyandottes...  6.50  30.00  60.00 

_  Owens  Str.  R.  I.  Reds  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Park’s  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.  2D32) . . .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

Light  Mix.  $4.50—100:  Heavy  Mix,  $5.50 
Write  for  special  prices  on  5  and  10  thousand  lots. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


REDUCED  AITilllTV  mirvc  Electric 
PRICES  on  !|U/\L11X  inilnj  Hatched 

White  Leghorns,  5c;  Barred  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  6c;  Black  and 
White  Giants,  8c;  Heavy  Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks,  5c. 
Reduction  on  large  orders.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  -  SUNBURY,  PA. 


PULLETS — Barron  English  White  Leghorns.  Exclu¬ 
sively,  now  3,  4  and  5  months  old.  Catalogue  free. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  New  Washington,  O. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  6  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  5  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100;<  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IAS.  F.  EWING  Kt.  58  McCLUUE,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 

LAY1VELL  FARM  HATCHERY 


Day-old  Premium  Quality 
Chicks,  *6— 100:  $55— 1000. 
Heavy  Mixed,  $5.50—100. 
Prepaid.  Hatches  weekly. 
E.  5  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS.  Orders  book 
ed  now  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  Quality  chicks 
priced  very  reasonable.  For  more  information  write 
C.  C.  ALLEN’S  HATCHERY  SEAEORD,  DELAWARE 


Barred  Rock  Chicks 


Connecticut  accredited  stock 

SMITH'S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison.Conn. 


MAB?o°n™  Breeding  Toms 


May  hatched  from 
a  strain  of  birds 
bred  for  12  years 
for  large  eggs,  heavy  production  and  early  maturity. 
These  are  well  Marked  and  white  tipped.  Price  38c  a 
pound.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


Large  White  Pekin  Breeders,  $1.50  each 

Toulouse  Geese,  $2.75  each.  Pearl  Guineas,  $2.00 
pair.  White  Zealard  Rabbits.  4  months,  $2.50  pair. 
Breeders,  {5.00  pair.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersvlllc,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Mammoth  White  Pekins 
Extra  large.  Prompt  delivery. 
L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y 


I’ll  Save ^ 

You  Money  on  Copper' 

Steel  Poultry  Fence  _ 

Write  now  for  my  latest  catalog?" 
Before  you  buy  get  my  New  Low  Money-Saving 

Freight  Paid  Prices  —  lowest  in  years  on  Fencing, 
Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing,  Baby  Chicks, 
Poultry  Supplies,  Paints,  etc.  My  catalog  isfree.  All  prod- 
,Wa  _  oj  i -  shipping  service.  —  Jim  Brown. 

co.  r  - - 


VENTILATION  for  Poultry  Houses  solved  with  Combin¬ 
ed  Heating  and  Ventilating  Unit.  Representatives 
wanted.  KING  VENTILATING  COMPANY,  Owatonna.  Minn. 


STJMR  TEST  Cliiclis 

White.  Leghorns .  $8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . 9,00 

White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes _ 10.00 

Silver  LacedlWyandottes  and  Orpingtons .  11.00 

Black  and  White  Minorcas .  12.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants . |4.oo 

Jersey  White  Giants .  .  18  OO 

LAKE  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  .  MADISON,  N.  J. 

1200 

Over  4  Months  Old  PULLETS 

Healthy.  Free  Range  Grown.  Must  sell  by 
Oct.  1st.  Bargain  at  95c  each.  Will  include  5 
extras  per  100  order.  Order  at  once  sending 
check  or  money  order. 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Class  “A”  PULLETS,  65c  up 

Thousands  of  free  range  pullets  ready  for  shipment. 
All  ages.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Yearling  Hens.  C.O.D.  on  approval. 
VERY  LOW  PRICES.  100%  live  arrival.  Catalogue  free 

BOS  HATCHJEItY  R.  R.  2  Zeeland,  Mich. 


HEARTY  “S'  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Bocks.  $6.00 — 100.  Add  lc  per 
chick  in  less  than  100  lots.  Heavy  Mixed  $5.00. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  HEAYEK  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3  yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  .  Ransomvilla,  N.  Y. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottesand  Buff  Orpingtons,  $7.00 
— 100;  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6.00 
—100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5.00—100.  Prepaid  lto* 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH.  Box  R.  Beaver  Sprlnus.  Pa. 


PULLETS 


•  Healthy,  well  developed  Eng.  W.  Leghorns 
12  wks.,  58c;  14  wks.,  65c;  16  wks.,  75c;  18 
wks.,  85c;  Nearly  Laying:,  95c;  Laying, 
$1.10;  Yearling  IfVns.  75c.  For  immediate  shipment.  C.O.D.  on 
approval.  GREAT  NORTHERN  POULTRY  FARM,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


SUPREME  CHICKS 


White  and  Barred  Rock*  and  Red* . $6-100 

Heavy  Mixed  . . $5-100 


100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Suner-Servlce  Hatchery,  Box  N.  Beaver  Sprlnqs,  Pa. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Rarred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $6.00  per  lOO 

Heavy  Mixed . . .  6.00  per  lOO 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Boaver  Springs,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  K. 
I.  Reds,  $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  mixed  chicks  $6.00  per  100. 
Special  price  on  large  orders.  Hatches  eaeli  week. 
Write  lor  catalogue  today . 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  SO,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Barred  or  White  Rock- . $6.00 — 100 

Heavy  Mixed . . . 5.00— 100 


100 IS  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


Pill  I  PTQ  TREXLAYER  WH.  LEGHORNS. 

■  i  I  Ail  our  own  high  pi  educing 

stock,  reared  on  clean  open  ranges.  Bred-to-lay  large 
white  eggs  in  paying  quantities.  Immediate  deliveries. 

TREXLER  FARMS  Box  15  Allentown,  Pa. 


PtllPKC  p  A  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7:  Leghorns, 
bniwnd  v.  V.  U.  $5.50;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6;  Light,  $5. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
matuiity,  free.  C.  M.  LAUYEIt,  Box  78.  McAlisterville.  I'a. 


Electric  Hatched 

Postage  paid . $5.50  per  100  R.  |.  Reds. 

McCLURE  ELEC.  HATCHERY,  U.  G.Herbster,  Prop..  McClure,  Pa. 


pure  rinri/c 

BRED  LllILtiiN 

Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm, 


Wh .  &  Bar.  Hocks.  $6.00 — 100 

It.  I.  Keds .  6  00—100 

Heavy  Mixed..  5.00—100 
Box  R,  McClure.  Pa. 


White  Wyandotte  Pullets  M  “1  .WSSl: 

Sherman  Bowden  A  Son,  Box  1 95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


WANTED  LEGHORN  PULLETS  and  HENS 

**  Also  used  poultiy  equipment,  portable  laying 
houses,  brooders.  1'.  PLATE  -  Wariwck,  N.Y  . 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Many  of  our  250,000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 
their  wants? 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  each  week  and  order  from  some 
breeder  whose  announcement  appears  in 
these  columns.  If  you  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  in 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  the  birds  that  you  can 
spare.  Write  for  rates  and  information 
to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT.  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th 
St..  New  York  City. 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


My  Photographs 

Here  with  my  friends  I  sit.  They  smile 
on  me 

And  beckon  me  into  a  loving  past. 
Faithful  and  gentle,  gladly  loyal  friends 
Whose  love  shall  last. 

What  matter  that  the  hand  of  Death  has 
writ 

“The  End'’  upon  the  page  that  they 
have  read? 

Love  has  inscribed  in  deeper  characters 
“Thine  are  not  dead. 

Eyes  that  have  looked  with  love  into 
your  own, 

Lips  that  have  laughed  and  trembled 
at  your  need, 

Sleeping  they  may  be.  Death !  Love 
knows  not  death  ! 

They  live  indeed !” 

Outside  my  window  wakes  a  daffodil, 
Afar  I  hear  a  joyous  bluebird  sing. 

Ah  !  God  has  other  purposes  than  joy 
Who  gives  us  Spring  ! 

— Phila  Butler  Bowman, 
in  Good  Housekeeping. 

* 

Mast  housekeepers  do  their  canning 
in  the  oven,  because  they  find  it  conve¬ 
nient  when  the  top  of  the  range  is  needed 
for  other  use.  The  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  in  a  bulletin  on  home  canning  gives 
some  valid  reasons  against  this  method, 
which  they  do  not  consider  reliable.  They 
say  that  although  the  temperature  of  the 
oven  may  be  much  higher  than  the  boil¬ 
ing  point  of  water,  the  contents  of  the 
jars  will  not  reach  a  temperature  above 
the  boiling  point.  If  the  jars  or  cans 
are  completely  sealed  before  being  put 
into  the  oven,  there  will  be  some  steam 
pressure,  and  therefore  some  increase  in 
temperature  above  the  boiling  point. 
However,  complete  sealing  at  this  point 
is  not  advised  because  it  may  result  in 
the  breakage  of  jars  and  the  spreading  of 
the  seams  of  tin  cans,  the  pressure  on 
the  inside  of  the  jar  not  being  equalized 
by  pressure  on  the  outside.  The  rate  of 
heat  penetration  in  the  oven  is  much 
slower  than  in  the  liot-water  bath. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  securing  high 
temperatures  and  the  extremely  low  rate 
of  heat  penetration,  processing  in  the 
oven  is  not  advised. 


* 

Cheese  sauce  is  often  used  with 
cooked  vegetables,  and  also  with  poached 
eggs  and  other  egg  dishes.  It  is  made  as 
follows  :  Melt  half  a  pound  of  American 
cheese  in  the  top  of  a  double  boiler  and 
add  one-lialf  cup  of  milk.  Salt  and  pep¬ 
per  to  taste.  When  this  combination  has 
blended  you  will  have  a  smooth  piquant 
sauce.  Simply  pour  it  over  fresh-cooked 
cauliflower,  green  beans  or  spinach,  or 
any  other  vegetable  desired. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

One  shop  shows  a  schoolgirl's  rain  set 
for  $2.95 ;  it  consists  of  raincoat,  beret, 
book,  bag  and  pencil  box.  Colors  are 
blue,  green,  brown  or  red ;  sizes  eight  to 
16  years. 

A  utility  cabinet  covered  with  wash¬ 
able  opaline  cloth  is  a  bedroom  conveni¬ 
ence.  It  has  four  shoe  drawers,  one 
shallow  drawer  that  will  hold  handker¬ 
chiefs,  gloves,  or  other  small  things,  and 
a  large  drawer  suitable  for  lingerie  or 
small  hats.  The  cabinet  is  23%  in. 
high,  12x12%  in.,  and  was  seen  for 
$1.95  in  several  colors.  This  would  be 
a  great  convenience  to  a  girl  at  college. 

With  good  percales  in  pretty  colors  and 
patterns  for  14  to  16  cents  the  yard,  it 
really  seems  as  though  new  house  dresses 
and  aprons  should  be  made  this  Fall. 
Cotton  goods  have  not  been  so  cheap,  or 
so  pretty,  for  many  years.  We  like  to 
buy  some  cotton  goods  at  this  time,  to 
make  up  during  the  Winter. 

Ponchos  seen  at  one  large  store  were 
really  tie-around  blouses  of  georgette, 
very  convenient  to  wear  under  a  coat. 
The  length  of  georgette— about  a  yard, 
we  judge — had  an  oval  opening  cut  di¬ 
agonally  across  the  center,  finished  with 
picot.  The  material  had  a  picot  edge 
all  around.  The  material  being  slipped 
over  the  head,  there  was  a  corner  coming 
down  over  each  shoulder  like  a  cape 
sleeve,  while  the  corners  at  back  and 
front  had  ties  to  fasten  under  the  arm. 
This  was  all  there  was  to  the  blouse.  In 
flowered  georgette,  we  saw  these  ponchos 
offered  in  a  sale  for  69  cents. 

Peppermint  green  is  one  of  the  new 
Fall  colors.  It  is  a  vivid  green,  darker 
than  emerald.  It  is  a  color  seen  in  many 
new  hats. 

Folding  umbrellas  are  a  convenience 
for  the  traveler.  We  saw  them  for  $4.64 ; 
both  top  and  handle  folded  so  as  to  slip 
into  a  case  about  a  foot  long. 


A  Shawl  Exhibit 

This  Summer  our  church  ladies  were 
desperately  in  need  of  something  to  draw 
a  crowd  for  their  annual  bazaar  and 
chicken  supper.  Since  necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention,  somebody  finally  had 
the  brilliant  idea  of  trying  a  “shawl  ex¬ 
hibit.”  The  affair  was  held  in  the  large 
community  hall,  which  is  especially  well 
lighted.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
exhibit  had  a  wonderful  time  hunting  up 
the  shawls.  A  notice  read  from  the  pul¬ 
pit  asked  anyone  who  had  a  shawl,  or 
knew  of  one,  to  let  the  committee  know, 
as  a  complete  house  to  house  canvass  was 
impossible  for  two  busy  women  in  the 
brief  time  allotted. 

The  results  were  astonishing ;  before 
it  was  entirely  over  the  committee  almost 
thought  they  were  appalling.  Every- 
where  they  went  people  told  them  of 
more  shawls.  Each  shawl's  history  was 
carefully  typed  and  fastened  to  it  as  they 
were  collected.  Simple  posters  giving 
bits  of  general  information  were  made 
and  shown  with  the  various  groups  of 
shawls. 

Until  a  person  has  actually  seen  the 
effect,  it  is  very  difficulty  to  realize  what 
gorgeous  decorations  brilliantly-colored 
Paisley  shawls  make,  when  literally  doz¬ 
ens  are  draped  over  wires  against  plain 
light-tinted  walls.  Several  really  valu¬ 
able  shawls  were  loaned.  However,  peo¬ 
ple  seemed  more  interested  in  those  with 
local  histories  than  in  those  with  high 
money  values.  A  dearly  beloved  lady  in 
her  eighties  brought  a  little  torn  shawl 
which  her  mother  wore  as  a  child.  She 
said  she  distinctly  remembered  that  when 
she  herself  was  a  child  her  mother  al¬ 
ways  tied  it  over  her  head  when  she 
dipped  candles.  That  worn  bit  of  checked 
wool  drew  more  comment  than  a  shawl 
made  in  the  Vale  of  Kashmir,  signed  by 
the  maker — a  museum  piece. 

The  exhibits  varied  from  a  heavy  dark 
man’s  shawl  and  the  pin  he  fastened  it 
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Vitamin  A  and  the  Winter 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  build 
health  for  the  coming  Winter.  Summer 
has  gone :  the  children  are  back  at 
school;  the  grown-ups  are  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  stop  out  of  hot  rooms  into  the 
chilly  air.  Winter  is  apt  to  bring  sick¬ 
ness.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  every¬ 
body  can  start  doing  right  away  to  build 
up  resistance  against  colds  and  the  other 
diseases  of  wintry  days  to  come. 

There  is  a  great  deal  written  about 
vitamins,  so  much  in  fact  that  it  is  easy 
to  become  bewildered  and  wonder  what 
it’s  all  about  anyway.  This  is  true  be¬ 
cause  so  much  is  to  be  told  about  vita¬ 
mins  and  the  important  parts  they  play 
in  the  life  and  health  of  everyone.  There 
is,  however,  just  one  fact  about  vitamin 
A  that  is  extremely  important ;  it  is  this. 
If,  from  September  to  June  of  each  year, 
everybody  would  take  an  increased 
amount  of  vitamin  A  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  less  Winter  sickness  than 
there  generally  is. 

Vitamin  A  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  a  human  being.  Without 
it  no  one  could  live.  The  reason  we  all 
do  live  is  because  it  is  found  in  so  many 
foods  that  we  eat.  Large  quantities  of 
vitamin  A  make  it  possible  for  many  peo¬ 
ple  to  go  through  the  entire  Winter  with 
never  a  cold.  Children  who  are  given 
enough  vitamin  A  are  able  to  resist  many 
of  the  diseases  so  often  found  in  school¬ 
rooms.  Old  folks  who  shiver  easily  and 
get  blue  lips  and  numb  fingers  when  Win¬ 
ter  comes  can  be  made  comfortable  by 
vitamin  A. 

All  this  is  true  because  vitamin  A  is 
a  tissue  builder  and  a  lighter  against  dis¬ 
ease.  This  building  of  new  tissues  make 
a  person  stronger  and  healthier  and  able 
to  ward  off  infections.  For  this  reason 
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with,  to  a  lovely  modern  Paris  shawl  of 
chiffon  and  velvet,  carefully  draped  over 
«  dark  background  to  show  its  wonderful 
sheen.  An  amazing  number  of  the  In¬ 
dian  and  Chinese  shawls  that  sea  cap¬ 
tains  used  to  delight  in  bringing  home, 
saw  daylight,  again  for  the  first  time  in 
years. 

The  committee  is  willing  to  swear  that 
New  England  housekeepers  do  not  scrimp 
in  the  use  of  moth  preventives.  8o  many 
smells !  How  many  people  know  that 
in  Scripture  it  tells  of  the  merchants 
keeping  their  “rich  embroidered  clothes” 
(shawls)  in  cedar  chests? 

Over  60  shawls  were  shown,  no  two 
alike.  They  could  not  find  two  alike ! 
The  “shawl  ladies”  acted  as  hostesses, 
and  one  of  them  actually  talked  herself 
hoarse  in  her  enthusiasm.  There  was  no 
charge  for  admittance,  but  the  affair  had 
been  so  thoroughly  advertised,  in  collect¬ 
ing  the  shawls  that  crowd  enough  came 
to  eat  every  bit  of  the  supper  and  buy 
most  of  the  things  for  sale.  They  may 
have  come  from  mere  curiosity,  but  they 
surely  found  something  very  interesting 
and  educational. 

It  really  seems  as  thought  almost  any 
town  could  put  on  the  same  sort  of  thing 
successfully,  and  it  cost  almost  nothing. 
The  minister  suggested  afterwards  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  put  on  a  success¬ 
ful  exhibit  of  anything — even  old  shoes— 
if  the  committee  went  at  it  as  enthusi¬ 
astically  as  this  one  did.  advertised  it  as 
thoroughly  and  borrowed  the  shoes  of  as 
many  different  people.  Folks  would  come 
just  to  see  what  under  the  sun  these 
women  had  succeeded  in  getting  together. 

HAZEL  R.  ALLEN. 


Hot  Tamales 

Make  a  thick  cornmeal  mush,  well 
cooked,  preferably  of  white  cornmeal,  and 
spread  on  green  corn  husks,  making  a 
layer  about  one-lialf  inch  thick.  Chop 
cooked  meat  fine,  chicken  or  veal  pre¬ 
ferred,  season  well  and  moisten  slightly. 
Spread  a  layer  of  this  over  the  mush, 
and  roll  it  up  like  a  jelly  roll  in  the 
corn  husk.  Tie  with  strips  of  corn  husk, 
and  put  the  tamales  in  a  pan  close  to¬ 
gether  to  “set.”  so  that  they  will  hold 
their  shape.  They  may  either  be  steamed 
until  heated  through  before  serving,  or 
put  in  a  shallow  pan  and  simmered  un¬ 
til  heated  in  soup  stock  made  from  the 
trimmings  of  the  meat. 


it  is  called  the  “anti-infective”  vitamin ; 
that  means  it  overcomes  or  resists  infec¬ 
tive  organisms  or  germs.  People  who 
take  sufficient  vitamin  A  seldom  get  in¬ 
fection  from  wounds  or  scratches. 

But  where  is  vitamin  A  to  be  found? 
Butter  is  quite  a  rich  source  and  so  is 
cream.  Eggs  also  have  a  considerable 
amount.  Carrots  and  fresh  spinach  have 
vitamin  A.  Bananas,  beans,  cabbage,  let¬ 
tuce,  milk,  peas  and  tomatoes  (either 
canned  or  fresh)  contain  portions  of  vita¬ 
min  A.  But  the  very  best  source  of  all 
is  cod-liver  oil. 

Cod-liver  oil  used  to  be  so  disagreeable 
to  take  that  many  who  knew  its  value 
could  not  endure  its  taste.  But  all  that 
is  changed  now.  High-grade  cod-liver  oil 
can  be  purchased  at  any  drug  store  and 
the  high  grades  have  practically  no  taste 
at  all.  Then  there  is  the  mint-flavored 
oil  which  contains  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  vitamin  A  as  the  plain  con¬ 
tains.  There  are  capsules,  and — perhaps 
easiest  of  all  to  take — sugar-coated  tab¬ 
lets  which  contain  the  vitamins  with  no 
oil  in  them  at  all. 

In  buying  either  cod-liver  oil  or  any  of 
the  concentrates  make  sure  that  you  real¬ 
ly  get  the  vitamins.  There  are  some 
products  on  the  market  that  have  no  real 
value.  Buying  them  is  not  only  a  waste 
of  money,  but  gives  you  a  false  sense  of 
security,  for  the  vitamins  may  not  be 
there.  Be  sure  to  read  the  label  before 
you  buy,  and  unless  you  see  that  it  says. 
"This  product  has  been  vitamin  tested 
and  vitamin  protected,”  don’t  take  it. 
Ask  for  another  make.  The  label  will 
tell  you  just  how  much  to  take,  and  be 
sure  to  take  enough  every  day. 

All  cod-liver  oil  products  contain  vita¬ 
min  D  as  well  as  vitamin  A.  Vitamin  I) 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  health  so 
we  shall  talk  about  it  next  week. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  K.  N. 


Canning  Elderberries 

To  7  lbs.  of  elderberries  allow  3  lbs. 
sugar,  one  pint  vinegar.  If  vinegar  is 
very  strong  dilute  with  water.  Boil  just 
enough  to  cook  berries  and  seal  in  a 
sterilized  jar.  When  ready  to  make  a 
pie.  turn  a  pint  of  berries  into  a  bowl 
and  mix  with  a  tablespoon  of  flour,  fill 
into  uncooked  pastry  shell,  cover  with 
top  crust  and  bake.  If  pie  crust  is  made 
with  one  teaspoon  of  baking  powder  to 
one  cup  of  flour,  it  will  be  light  and  di¬ 
gestible.  c.  W.  G. 


A  Busy  Woman’s  Blessings 

What  a  busy  season  this  is  with  can¬ 
ning  days  in  full  swing !  The  pig  grunts 
contentedly  in  the  midst  of  husks  and 
shaven  corncobs.  Tomato  peels,  peach 
peels,  pear  skins  and  cores  await  his 
pleasure.  Baby,  21  months  old,  is  tied 
to  the  maple  tree  on  the  lawn  with  a 
20-ft.  rope  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
plays  there  contentedly  until  10,  at  which 
time  his  grandmother  gives  him  a  light 
lunch  and  puts  him  down  for  his  nap, 
along  with  the  white  teddy  bear  (it  was 
white  when  his  aunty  gave  it  to  him  last 
Christmas),  and  the  big  cloth  kewpie  doll 
which  is  somewhat  the  worse  from  hav¬ 
ing  lain  more  than  one  night  out  among 
the  peonies  where  it  was  caught  in  the 
rain.  Nevertheless  they  are  beloved  in 
spite  of  appearances.  His  mother 
(meaning  myself)  is  busy  in  the  hot 
kitchen,  which  seems  to  be  full  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  jars,  kettles,  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia 
which  fits  into  canning  days.  When  my 
day  finally  ends,  which  may  be  anytime 
after  eight  in  the  evening,  I  am  tired, 
but  oh.  so  proud  of  what  I  have  accom¬ 
plished  !  Night  before  last,  my  final  fan¬ 
ner  full  of  tomatoes  came  off  the  stove 
at  10:30.  Last  night  the  final  12  quarts 
of  corn  came  off  at  exactly  15  minutes 
before  the  clock  struck  midnight.  My 
record  so  far  this  year  is:  Fifty-five 
quarts  of  asparagus,  30  of  rhubarb,  30  of 
strawberries,  30  of  blueberries,  50  of  wax 
beans,  36  of  tomatoes,  57  of  corn,  20 
Pints  of  tomato  juice  (for  Baby),  and  24 
quarts  of  young  carrots  (also  for  Baby). 
Which  is  considered  fairly  good  for  a  23- 
year-old.  There  are  relishes,  more  jams 
and  jellies  to  come.  Husband  is  proud 
of  me.  He  says  I  am  learning  to  be 
more  and  more  economical  as  time  goes 
on.  I  hope  that  we  can  always  go  on, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  finding  joy  in  be¬ 
ing  thrifty,  proud  of  our  partnership  and 
our  faith  in  each  other.  I  love  doing 
my  part.  He  loves  his  work,  and  since 
my  father’s  death  three  years  ago,  a 
greater  measure  of  responsibility  has 
fallen  upon  his  shoulders.  He  does  all 
the  tractor  work,  from  plowing  and  har¬ 
rowing  to  digging  potatoes  and  spraying 
on  a  matter  of  175  acres.  Many  a  day 
he  has  started  spraying  at  dawn  and  is 
plowing  at  10  o'clock  that  same  night, 
using  a  pair  of  headlights  he  put  on  the 
tractor  for  after-dark  work.  Most  of 
each  Winter  he  spends  repairing  farm 
machinery,  and  he  seems  to  thrive  on  it. 

Had  he  not  resolutely  turned  his  back 
upon  the  city  and  its  jobs  to  follow  the 
work  he  liked — in  face  of  his  family's 
opposition  to  him  doing  what  they  termed 
menial  labor — where  might  we  have  been 
today?  The  city  is  full  of  thousands  of 
hungry,  jobless  men  with  families.  We 
see  many  examples  of  city  conditions,  for 
not  a  week  passes  without  some  poor  fel¬ 
low  knocking  on  the  door  to  offer  any¬ 
thing  from  needles  to  rugs  for  sale.  Much 
as  one  hates  to  turn  down  those  so  ob¬ 
viously  in  need  it  is  impossible  to  buy 
from  them  all,  especially  if  one  has  so 
little  money  to^  spend  as  the  average 
farm  women.  Yet  there  are  some  cases 
which  are  so  wretched  as  to  call  forth 
the  deepest,  sincerest  sympathy  that  can 
be  found  in  a  human  heart.  Such  was 
the  case  of  one  man  who  knocked,  one 
evening  offering  insecticide  for  sale.  I 
had  all  I  needed  of  a  different  but  very 
satisfactory  brand,  and  had  purchased  it 
at  a  much  lower  price.  I  explained  to 
him  that  I  couldn't  afford  to  buy  any¬ 
thing  I  didn’t  need.  His  keen  disap¬ 
pointment  showed  plainly  in  his  face  but 
he  said  gallantly,  if  somewhat  brokenly, 
"Lady,  I’m  not  asking  you  to  buy  any¬ 
thing  you  don’t  need,  but  if  you  have 
anything  you  can  spare,  old  shoes, 
clothes,  anything  I  can  use  or  sell  for  a 
few  cents — I’ve  got  six  kids.  None  of 
them  have  proper  food — they’re  all  un¬ 
dernourished — the  baby  has  rickets.  We 
get  a  little  help  from  the  city ;  it  isn't 
enough.  They  haven't  a  chance  to  grow 
up  into  healthy  people.  I  don’t  care  for 
myself,  but  they're  all  I've  got  in  this 
world — them  and  their  mother.”  He  stood 
there,  a  man  who  was  down  but  not  out. 
lie  would  never  have  asked  charity  for 
himself,  but  his  loved  ones  were  in  des¬ 
perate  need,  and  they  came  before  pride. 
He,  himself,  was  thin  to  the  point  of 
emaciation,  and  very  obviously  in  need 
of  food.  1  bade  him  sit  on  the  porch  for 
a  few  moments  while  I  searched  my 
mind  for  some  articles  of  clothing  I  hail 
overlooked  when  our  nearest  city  had  a 
"share  y«ur  clothes”  campaign  last  Win¬ 
ter.  I  heard  Baby  chattering  and  chuck¬ 
ling  to  himself  as  he  usually  does  before 
he  drops  off  to  sleep  for  the  night,  and 
the  horrifying  thought  came.  “What  il 
this  had  happened  to  us?  What  if  my 
husband  were  out  of  a  job  and  my  baby 
had  rickets  from  lack  of  proper  food  anil 
sunlight?  What  if  he  were  sickly  in¬ 
stead  of  so  robust  and  tanned?”  I  felt 
very  humble  all  of  a  sudden — and  very 
thankful.  We  had  our  home,  our  health, 
fresh  fruit,  vegetables  and  milk.  We  had 
to  forego  many  a  desired  pleasure,  but 
we  were  not  in  actual  want,  while  this 
poor  fellow  had  nothing,  except  loved 
ones  whom  he  could  not  provide  for.  I 
took  him  out  some  bread  and  jam,  a  let¬ 
tuce  and  tomato  salad,  and  a  jar  of  milk. 
He  ate  while  I  packed  a  box  of  food  into 
which  I  put  a  gallon  jug  of  milk  for 
those  poor  helpless  children,  whose  fath¬ 
er  would  gladly  have  worked  his  fingers 
to  the  bone  to  provide  for  them  had  work 
been  available.  He  tried  to  thank  me, 
but  words  would  not  come.  I  watched 
him  trudge  away,  dragging  behind  him  the 
cart  in  which  were  a  few  pieces  of  junk, 
a  few  bottles  of  insecticide  and  the  box 
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I  had  given  him.  In  the  latter  he  would 
find,  when  he  unpacked  it,  the  50  cents 
I  couldn’t  afford  to  spend  for  his  ware. 
Iiis  is  one  specific  case.  There  are  a 
multitude  of  others.  Some  of  them  are 
mere  boys,  between  15  and  20  years  of 
age.  One  week,  early  in  the  Summer,  as 
many  as  five  asked  for  a  handout  of  food 
in  one  week  and  I  thank  God  I  was  able 
to  feed  them.  .  .. 

It  isn't  only  strangers  who  feel  the 
full  force  of  these  hard  times.  It  struck 
into  the  very  heart  of  our  family  when 
my  parents-in-law  were  forced  to  give  up 
their  city  home  and  move  in  with  us. 
High  rents  were  out  of  the  question;  in 
fact,  making  any  kind  of  a  living  seemed 
to  be  out  of  the  question,  and  a  white- 
collar  job  turned  out  to  be  a  poor  means 
of  support  when  the  depression  hit  the 
nation.  The  old  saying  that  one  house 
isn't  big  enough  to  hold  two  women  it 
they  are  in-laws  doesn’t  apply  to  our 
case.  Everything  goes  along  smoothly 
and  it  is  understood  we  were  only  too 
glad  we  had  a  home  to  offer  them,,  and 
they  are  welcome  until  they  are  in  a 
position  to  re-establish  their  own  home. 
Of  course  there  are  many  disadvantages 
in  the  present  arrangement,  yet  it  is  not 
without  its  compensations,  for  I  was  able 
to  spend  10  days  with  a  very  dear  friend 
in  July.  In  the  past  such  a  visit  would 
have  been  impossible,  as  it  would  neces¬ 
sitate  either  Husband  s  shifting  for  him¬ 
self,  after  a  hard  day’s  work  or  his  eat¬ 
ing  at  my  mother's  home  which  is  near¬ 
by.  I  don't  like  to  ask  my  mother  to 
give  him  his  meals  (she  s  more  than  will¬ 
ing)  for  she  is  so  very  busy  that  one 
more  makes  extra  work  for  her,  and  she 
works  hard  enough  as  it  is.  Mother-in- 
law  kept  house  and  cared  for  Baby  while 
I  was  away,  and  I  was  delighted  when 
Husband  drove  down  to  Connecticut  one 
Saturday  morning  to  bring  me  home  Sun¬ 
day  night.  It  is  the  first  time  lie’s  been 
away  from  the  farm  for  more  than  two 
or  three  hours  since  our  tliree-day  honey¬ 
moon  six  years  ago.  My  friend  lives  on 
the  waterfront  of  a  little  fishing  village, 
and  I  certainly  enjoy  going  out  at  ‘‘slack 
water”  to  haul  lobster  pots  with  her 
uncle.  He's  a  retired  Norwegian  sea 
captain,  and  can  spin  some  thrilling 
yarns  of  the  old  days  on  the  Seven  Seas. 
He  took  Husband  out  fishing  and  they 
came  back  with  several  blackfish  and 
some  small  conners — not  much  of  a 
catch  but  a  novelty  for  a  farmer  to  enjoy. 
The  fish  were  delicious,  but  the  lobsters 
— words  can’t  describe  them  !  As  Skippy 
would  say,  “They’re  eleganter  than  ele¬ 
gant  !”  We  received  the  gift  of  an  eight- 
pound  bluefish  from  the  old  sea  captain 
this  past  week.  He  sent  it  up  by  my 
brother,  who  drove  down  there  to  see 
him.  I  stuffed  it  and  baked  it  like  shad, 
and  found  it  had  a  taste  similar  to  . the 
well-known  mackerel,  except  it  wasn  t  a 
bit  oily.  I  do  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
visit  my  friend  again  next  Summer,  and 
to  eat  more  lobsters.  All  in  all  1  believe 
we  are  faring  fairly  well  under  univer¬ 
sal  conditions,  and  the  beautiful  cars  that 
pass  my  door  on  their  way  to  Cape  Cod 
and  other  points  arouse  no  envy  in  my 
heart.  Perhaps,  compared  to  their  own¬ 
ers,  we  have  nothing,  yet  beside  some, 
we  have  much.  Hard  times  have  taught 
us  one  thing — to  share  willingly  until  it 
hurts  !  mbs-  R-  F ■ 


Thoughts  of  Fall 

Heavy  rains  are  speeding  the  crops 
on  to  tlie  harvest  and  thrashing  will  soon 
be  done,  I  expect.  That  and  silo  filling 
are  two  big  jobs  for  the  farmer  and  for 
his  wife  as  well.  In  some  communities 
the  men  go  home  to  their  meals  but  here 
they  stay  at  each  place  for  dinner  at 
noon.  One  does  not  mind  it  when  there 
is  no  big  supper  to  prepare  for  them  at 
night.  The  men  seem  to  enjoy  the  social 
hour  at  the  table  fully  as  much  as  they 
do  the  hearty  food  which  farm  wives 
know  so  well  how  to  serve,  and  the  work 
of  the  afternoon  is  started  sooner  than 
if  all  the  men  had  scattered  to  their 
homes  to  eat. 

Since  we  have  been  working  our  own 
farm  alone,  the  men  are  here  only  one  or 
two  days,  and  it  is  not  so  much  of  a 
problem  to  serve  a  good  dinner  as  it  was 
when  they  were  here  several  days  at  a 
time.  We  always  prepare  plenty  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  meat,  two  vegetables,  one  cooked, 
one  raw,  bread  and  butter,  pickles  or 
relish,  pie,  cookies  or  fried  cakes,  and 
cheese,  also  hot  coffee.  Homemade  brown 
bread,  served  warm,  is  especially  liked, 
and  this  is  the  way  I  make  it : 

For  one  good-sized  loaf,  two  cups  sour 
milk,  one  beaten  egg,  one  tablespoon 
melted  lard,  one  teaspoon  salt,  two  large 
tablespoons  brown  sugar,  one-half  cup 
white  Hour  sifted  with  two  teaspoons 
soda,  one-fourth  cup  cornmeal,  two  to 
three  cups  graham  Hour,  one  cup  seed¬ 
less  raisins.  The  raisins  may  be  omitted, 
nutmeats  may  be  added.  Pour  into 
greased  bread  tin,  let  rise  15  minutes, 
bake  one  hour  in  moderate  oven.  Many 
have  asked  for  my  brown  bread  recipe 
and  it  is  very  good.  It  makes  delicious 
sandwiches  for  the  school  lunch  box,  too. 

A  roast  is  the  easiest  way  to  serve 
meat  for  the  men.  I  like  the  pork  shoul¬ 
der  roasts  best,  as  they  bake  so  quickly. 
Hub  thoroughly  with  salt,  pepper  and  a 
bit  of  sage  before  placing  in  the  oven. 
I  put  plenty  of  water  in  the  pan,  too,  as 
I  haven’t  a  regular  roasting  pan.  This 
may  be  partially  or  wholly  cooked  the 
day  before,  and  warmed  in  the  oven  be¬ 
fore  slicing  onto  the  platters.  I  like 
to  make  the  cookies  and  pies  the  pre¬ 
vious  day,  too,  if  possible.  The  follow¬ 
ing  have  proved  to  be  very  satisfying 
“menus”  for  hungry  men,  and  are  easily 


varied  to  suit  the  season,  or  the  supply 
of  vegetables  and  fruit  on  hand. 

Boiled  potatoes,  roast  meat,  corn  on 
the  cob  or  succotash,  fresh  tomatoes,  beet 
pickles,  bread  and  butter,  apple  pie, 
cheese,  molasses  cookies,  coffee. 

And  this  one :  Boiled  potatoes,  meat 
loaf,  hot  baked  beans,  cabbage  salad, 
chili  sauce,  bread  and  butter,  pumpkin 
pie,  cheese,  sugar  cookies  or  fried  cakes, 
coffee. 

Cucumbers  sliced  in  vinegar  are  some¬ 
times  served,  also  escalloped  tomatoes  or 
Spanish  rice.  Peach  pie  is  good  for  a 
change,  and  last  year  I  served  peach 
shortcake,  which  quickly  disappeared. 
Apple  pie  seems  to  be  the  prime  favorite, 
however.  What  the  men  want  is  good 
hearty  food  served  in  large  quantities 
without  flourishes. 

The  meat  loaf  mentioned  above  is  made 
easily  and  can  be  prepared  the  day  be¬ 
fore.  I  use  five  or  six  pounds  of  ham- 
burg,  one  large  onion  chopped  fine,  two 
cups  bread  crumbs,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  and  mix  thoroughly  with  hot  water. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


756 — Tailored  Model. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  and  20  years, 
36,  38  and  40-in. 

bust.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  4%  yds.  of 
30-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


857  —  Bolero  Dress. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10  and  12  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  for  bolero  and 
skirt  with  %  yd. 
of  39-in.  material 
for  the  sleeveless 
waist.  Ten  cents. 


cl 


708  —  X’rincess  Slip. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust. 
Size  36  requires  2% 
yds.  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  2  yds.  of 
binding.  Ten  cents. 


672  —  Decidedly 

Smart.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44 

and  46-in.  bust.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  y2  yd.  of  35- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


Some  prefer  it  without  the  onion,  some 
use  an  egg  or  two  to  “hold  it  together,” 
others  like  tomato  sauce  poured  over  it 
just  before  baking.  But  we  like  it  best 
the  way  I  fix  it.  Bake  it  in  dripping 
pan  for  an  hour  or  two,  until  nice  and 
brown.  If  it  is  quite  “sloppy”  with 
liquid,  there  will  be  more  foundation  for 
good  gravy  in  the  pan. 

Fairs  are  now  being  held  throughout 
the  country.  I  have  been  busy  this  week 
getting  exhibits  ready  for  our  local  fair. 
Canned  goods,  embroidered  articles  and 
antiques  comprise  most  of  my  entries. 
An  old  mortar  and  pestle  used  by  a 
great-grandmother  to  grind  her  spices,  a 
dainty  knitted  nightcap  and  a  tiny  beau¬ 
tifully  embroidered  baby  bonnet,  an  odd 
woolen  shoulder  shawl,  an  old  silk  stock, 
a  handmade  corset,  closely  quilted,  and 
a  Tree  of  Paradise  bed  quilt — how  these 
do  bring  back  the  days  of  long  ago  !  An¬ 
other  great-grandmother  fashioned  the 


wonderfully  fine  embroidery  and  other 
handwork  in  the  midst  of  her  many 
household  duties,  accomplished  without 
the  aid  of  our  many  modern  conveniences. 
What  shall  I  have  left  to  my  great¬ 
grandchildren  that  will  show  such  an  in¬ 
dustrious  spirit  or  prove  my  love  of  beau¬ 
tiful  things  as  well  as  do  these  garments? 
Nothing  that  can  be  bought  in  the  shops 
can  compare  with  one's  own  handwork, 
but  these  days  one  seems  never  to  have 
time  enough  to  do  such  lovely  things.  If 
the  mueh-talked-of  depression  can  elimi¬ 
nate  from  people's  lives  many  of  the 
luxuries  that  have  almost  become  neces¬ 
sities,  and  can  throw  them  back  upon 
their  own  resources,  perhaps  some  of  the 
arts  of  the  bygone  days  may  be  revived 
in  homes  that  had  practically  _  forgotten 
them  in  the  rush  of  modern  living.  And 
wherever  this  comes  to  pass  there  is 
bound  to  be  more  real  peace  and  con¬ 
tentment  and  happiness  than  could  be 
known  otherwise.  MRS.  F.  L.  B. 


Improving  the  Jelly  Bag 

It  may  be  a  bit  late  for  this  season’s 
orgy  with  jelly-making,  but  at  least  a 
few  of  us  are  still  cleaning  up  a  splash 
of  fruit  juice  from  nearby  the  place  we 
hung  the  jelly  bag  to  drain,  and  com¬ 
plaining  about  it.  Where  to  hang  it  is  a 
new  problem  every  year  with  lots  of  us, 
and  woe  he  the  passer-by  who  happens 
in  the  day  we  are  draining  the  jelly 
juices! 

The  happy  thought  came  when  a  dis¬ 
carded  milk  strainer  was  taking  up  valu¬ 
able  space  in  the  kitchen.  Why  not 
make  it  continue  to  do  duty,  thought  I, 
and  it  does,  and  does  it  beautifully.  A 
thickness  or  two  of  cheesecloth  pinned 
over  the  top  with  clothespins,  not  so 
tight  but  what  the  whole  amount  to  be 
strained  can  be  put  in  at  once,  the  small 
end  of  the  strainer  placed  over  the  pan 
in  which  the  juice  is  to  be  cooked,  and 
you  have  as  efficient  an  arrangement  as 
any  could  wish.  There  is  no  more  worry 
in  my  house  as  to  where  to  put  the  drip¬ 
ping  thing.  RACHEL  HENING. 


Sour  Cucumber  Pickles 

One  gallon  vinegar,  one  cup  sugar,  one 
cup  salt,  one  cup  ground  mustard.  Thor¬ 
oughly  mix  the  ingredients  and  put  in 
an  open  jar.  Pick,  wash  and  wipe  the 
cucumbers  and  put  them  in  the  mixture. 
They  will  he  ready  to  use  in  a  few  days, 
or  they  will  keep  indefinitely.  Pickles 
can  be  taken  out  and  others  put  in  at 
any  time.  In  the  Spring  they  can  be 
packed  in  jars,  covered  with  the  vinegar 
and  sealed  to  keep  them  from  the  flies 
and  gnats.  Do  not  heat  the  vinegar. 
This  recipe  will  make  five  gallons  of 
pickles. 


Thousand  Island  Pickles 

Four  quarts  of  peeled  sliced  cucum¬ 
bers,  one  quart  peeled  sliced  onions,  one 
pint  vinegar,  three  cups  sugar,  1%  tea¬ 
spoons  turmeric  powder,  two  tablespoons 
flour,  two  teaspoons  celery  seed.  Boil 
onions  until  tender,  drain,  and  add  the 
other  ingredients;  boil  for  five  minutes, 
then  seal  in  cans. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  8»  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — Eor  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Dr  ices 

w*  FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 


All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners 
on  long  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the  profits— paid  weekly 
No  investment,  no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit. 
All  or  your  spare  time.  If  income  of  $36.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  you— write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Dept.  265,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  yoiii'  requirements;  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  SI.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Pure  wool  worsted  for  Hooked  Rugs, 
Afghans  and  Hand  Knitting.  Send  stamped 
aduressed  envelope  for  free  samples. 
Concord  Worsted  Mills,  Dept.  E.  Concord,  -N-  II. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

for  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Coupon  for  NEW,  FREE 


CATALOG 


that 


HEATERS 

$17ue 


Your  name  on  the  coupon 
brings  this  great  Bargain 
Catalog  of  Kalamazoo  FACTORY  PRICES 
save  you  y^to  yi  .  .  .  200  Styles  and 
Sizes  of  the  newest  Stoves,  Ranges, 
Furnaces  .  .  .  Quality  famous  for  32 
years  —  endorsed  by  800,000  satis¬ 
fied  users . . .  Easy  Terms — $5  Down, 
Year  to  Pay  . .  . 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial 

360  Days’  Approval  Test  .  .  . 
$100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee 
. . .  24  Hour  Shipments ...  New 
Prices  .  .  .  New  low  priced 
wood  burning  Heaters  .  .  . 
Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel 
Ranges  in  sparkling  colors 
,  .  .  Combination  Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood  Ranges,  Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges,  Gas  Stoves, 
Oil  Stoves,  Heating  Stoves 
. .  .  Lower  priced  F urnaces 
FREE  furnace  plans . . . 
delivery  guaranteed 
factory, Kalamazoo,  Mich., or 
warehouse,  Utica,  N .  Y . . .  Ak  ron ,  O. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mrrs. 

flv.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


RANGES 
$OQ85 
O  up 


OIL  STOVES  FURNACES 

$1fi50  $C035 

1  V  UP  WA i  UP 


Indicate  be¬ 
low  articles 
in  which 
you  are  in¬ 
terested. 

Ranges  C3 

Heaters  □ 
Oil  Stoves  □ 
Furnaces  f~l 


KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Av.,  Kalamazoo, 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE 


. — |  {please  print  name  plainly) 

Comb.  U 
Gas,  Coal 

and  Wood  Address _ 

Ranges 


AKalamazoQ 

T#.»  Direct  toYbif 


City. _ State. - 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


My  husband  and  myself  have  $250  in¬ 
vested  in  the  Arto  Company.  It  failed. 
In  1923  the  receivers  sent  a  letter  disal¬ 
lowing  our  claim.  Now  they  send  the 
enclosed  paper  allowing  $24,200  to  a  big 
hank,  and  nothing  for  us.  It  seems  that 
the  big  fellow  gets  all.  Will  you  look  it 
up  for  us?  MRS.  B.  W. 

New  Jersey. 

When  you  buy  stock  in  a  company, 
you  become  part  owner  in  the  business. 
If  it  prospers  you  gain.  If  it  fails  you 
lose.  The  bank  loaned  the  company 
money  and  became  a  preferred  creditor. 
The  business  in  which  you  were  a  part 
owner  owed  the  bank,  and  it  was  legally 
entitled  to  payment.  It  does  not  appear 
that  it  got  paid  in  full.  Anyway,  there 
was  not  enough  to  pay  all  creditors.  As 
stockholders  could  get  only  what  was  left, 
if  any,  after  creditors  were  paid  in  full, 
this  stockholder  could  get  nothing.  The 
States  furnish  the  legal  machinery  by 
which  promoters  and  oftentimes  perfect¬ 
ly  respectable  men  of  the  world  cheat  and 
swindle  inexperienced  people.  It  is  one 
of  the  crimes  of  our  economic  system. 
It  is  authorized  by  State  laws,  and  the 
State  Legislatures  should  put  a  stop  to 
it. 

I  thank  you  for  your  help  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  insurance  claim  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  The  company  has  now  paid  $250. 
This  is  a  10-week  allowance.  The  policy 
calls  for  $25  a  week  for  total  disability 
for  seven  months.  They  call  it  a  com¬ 
promise  settlement  and  say  they  were  not 
obliged  to  pay  anything  because  the  cab 
in  which  the  insured  was  injured  was 
not  damaged  and  the  sudden  putting  on 
brakes  by  the  driver  was  intentional. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  policy  to  this  ef¬ 
fect.  If  they  were  not  responsible  un¬ 
der  the  contract,  they  would  hardly  pay 
anything.  We  thank  you  for  the  help. 

New  Jersey.  e.  w.  u. 

If  this  payment  had  not  been  accepted, 
we  would  have  insisted  on  payment  of 
the  indemnity  for  the  full  time  of  total 
disability.  The  injured  woman  was  a 
widow  with  small  children.  Her  time  in 
the  hospital  was  not  likely  to  be  pro¬ 
longed  more  than  necessary.  She  paid 
premium  for  full  indemnity  and  should 
have  had  the  benefit  of  it.  Limited  acci¬ 
dent  policies  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

Some  time  ago  I  invested  a  small  sum 
of  money  in  oil  and  mining  stock,  with 
the  understanding  that  if  not  successful 
1  was  to  receive  my  money  back  plus  G 
per  cent  interest.  I  really  need  this 
monev  now.  My  stock  certificates  were 
mailed  to  Alois  P.  Swoboda  at  his  re¬ 
quest.  I  believe  he  is  a  fair  person.  I 
have  received  receipts  and  also  answers 
to  whatever  I  have  written  him.  He  re¬ 
quested  me  to  remain  patient.  Would 
greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  could  have 
this  money  returned  to  me.  H.  B. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Swoboda  is  no  stranger  to  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  readers.  Some  time  back 
Justice  Durham  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is¬ 
sued  an  injunction  restraining  him  from 
selling  stock  in  an  oil  development.  It 
was  alleged  that  he  had  collected  $70,- 
000  in  a  stock  promotion  scheme  at  that 
time.  We  fear  our  friend  has  misplaced 
her  confidence  in  his  fairness,  but  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  oil  project  will  he 
successful,  or  that  the  money  will  be  re¬ 
turned  with  or  without  interest. 

A  young  woman  here  has  been  solicited 
to  take  singing  lessons  in  New  York  City 
with  the  hope  of  getting  employment^  to 
sing  over  the  radio  at  a  salary  of  $35  a 
week.  Do  you  think  a  prospect  of  this 
kind  is  likely  to  prove  disappointing? 

New  York.  L.  x. 

Our  information  is  that  radio  program 
managers  receive  applications  and  grant 
interviews  in  turn.  Only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  applicants  are  finally  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  managers  are  interested  only 
in  exceptional  microphone  talent.  So¬ 
licitors  for  schools  are  likely  to  present 
a  more  optimistic  prospect.  Success  is 
not  for  the  average  but  for  the  excep¬ 
tional  ability. 

Twelve  persons  have  been  indicted  by 
the  Federal  Grand  Jury  on  charges  of 
conspiracy  and  concealing  assets  in 
bankruptcy.  Two  of  the  individuals  are 
already  serving  five-year  sentences  in  At¬ 
lanta  Penitentiary.  The  corporation 
used  by  them  was  called  the  Euro- 
American  Corporation  at  GO  E.  42iul  St., 
New  York  and  at  Newark,  N.  J.  The 
parties  concealed  assets  in  the  amount 
of  $75,000  worth  of  groceries,  canned 
goods  and  chemicals,  and  x-esold  same. 
Minos  Iv.  Ziongas  and  Pericles  Ziongas 


are  the  two  in  Atlanta  for  a  similar  prac¬ 
tice  and  are  regarded  as  the  ringleaders 
in  this  particular  racket. 

E.  W.  Hall  and  Dr.  E.  W.  Hall  were 
names  used  by  E.  B.  Hall,  of  St.  Louis, 
in  the  sale  of  a  medical  product.  E.  W. 
Hall  died  some  years  back  and  neither 
lie  nor  E.  B.  Hall  were  physicians,  or 
entitled  to  use  “doctor”  in  any  way.  Hall 
is  ordered,  therefore,  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  stop  using  the  title 
and  also  cease  to  misrepresent  in  adver¬ 
tising  that  “Texas  Wonder”  is  a  compe¬ 
tent  treatment  for  diseases  other  than 
warranted.  He  is  also  to  stop  publish¬ 
ing  testimonials  that  it  effected  cures 
without  specifying  that  he  claims  no 
therapeutic  value  except  in  as  far  as  the 
value  of  ingredients  used  in  compound¬ 
ing  the  medicine.  He  will  also  cease  to 
represent  that  any  doctor  or  pharmacist 
is  connected  with  the  compounding  of 
“Texas  Wonder.” 

Emile  Carpentier,  Hillsdale,  N.  .T.,  pro¬ 
fesses  to  sell  a  “drugless  food”  which  he 
claims  is  a  positive  cure  for  tuberculosis 
in  any  form.  A  one-pound  jar  is  $10, 
and  a  teaspoon  morning  and  night  uses 
up  one  jar  a  week,  so  the  treatment  is 
roughly  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  week.  How¬ 
ever,  in  some  cases  he  has  made  a  re¬ 
duced  rate  of  $5  per  jar.  Mr.  Carpen¬ 
tier  shows  letters  from  many  who  have 
been  “cured”  by  using  this  treatment.  He 
won't  give  his  product  free  for  test  cases, 
but  will  sell  it  at  a  reduced  price,  and 
“guarantees”  that  all  patients  will  be 
cured  within  six  months  or  so,  some  in 
a  shorter  time,  and  the  only  cases  lost 
would  be  those  who  have  other  serious 
complications  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  tuberculosis.  c.  L.  c. 

New  York. 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Health 
makes  the  following  report : 

This  department  made  an  investigation 
of  the  distribution  of  the  preparation  dis¬ 
pensed  by  Carpentier  about  one  year  ago 
and  found  that  it  was  so  labeled  that 
there  appeared  to  be  no  grounds  for  ac¬ 
tion  under  the  branding  section  of  our 
food  and  drug  act.  Most  of  the  state¬ 
ments  made  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  the  article  were  on  circulars  or  on 
other  forms  which  were  not  enclosed  with 
the  article.  These  statements,  which 
were  largely  in  the  form  of  testimonials, 
were  grossly  exaggerated,  in  our  opinion. 

It  was  also  learned  that  Carpentier 
did  advertise  his  article  in  certain  news¬ 
papers  in  this  State  and  used  testimonials 
which  seemed  to  be  grossly  exaggerated 
in  these  advertisements.  The  matter  was 
taken  up  with  certain  of  the  newspapers 
in  this  State  and  these  papers  have  co¬ 
operated  with  us  in  refusing  to  use  these 
advertisements. 

We  have  also  learned  that  Carpentier 
was  prosecuted  in  1929  by  the  State 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners  for  prac¬ 
ticing  medicine  without  a  license,  and 
that  he  paid  a  penalty  of  $200  for  this 
violation. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  Emile  Carpentier  is  not  a  physician, 
chemist  or  pharmacist,  and  in  our  opin¬ 
ion  is  not  qualified  to  prepare  medicinal 
substances  intended  for  treatment  of  a 
disease  such  as  tuberculosis. 

The  enclosed  shipping  card  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  Commission  Company,  Inc.,  Thir¬ 
teenth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  states 
that  the  concern  is  bonded.  If  this  is 
not  true  it  should  be  required  to  remove 
the  claim  from  the  tag.  E.  d.  b. 

New  York. 

The  concern  is  not  bonded  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
and  it  has  been  warned  to  strike  the 
word  “bonded”  out  of  its  literature. 

1  have  paid  a  $2  deposit  on  insurance 
for  my  car ;  the  balance  is  $27.75  and  I 
would  like  to  know  if  the  company  is 
reliable  before  paying  balance.  As  I 
have  no  way  of  finding  out  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  it  very  much  if  you  could  tell 
me  something  about  it.  The  address  is 
M.  Y.  A.  Automobile  Club,  Inc.,  4142 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  G.  P. 

New  York. 

This  is  not  an  insurance.  It  is  merely 
one  of  the  service  contracts  we  have 
warned  against  so  often. 

Paul  W.  Seymore  and  J.  B.  Ferger- 
son,  operated  a  produce  business  at  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  The  business  policy  consisted 
of  offering  farmers  prices  that  were  20 
per  cent  above  the  market  for  poultry, 
eggs,  meats,  fruits,  etc.,  then  selling  them 
at  market  prices,  and  neglecting  to  pay 
the  farm  shippers.  This  was  an  old 
practice  in  New  York  before  Publisher’s 
Desk  exposed  it  and  with  the  help  of  its 
friends  secured  laws  regulating  the  trade, 
and  requiring  commission  dealers  to  take 
out  a  license  and  file  a  bond.  The  above 
operators  were  recently  indicted  on  five 
counts  for  using  the  mail  to  defraud. 


Some  prophet  says  that  future  genera¬ 
tions  will  not  experience  unemployment. 
And  they  won’t — if  they  pay  up  all  the 
bonds  we  vote. — Atlanta  Constitution. 


“One  egg 
two 


in  the  fall  is  worth 
in  the  spring” 


That  statement  is  true  because  so 
many  birds  are  not  laying  in  the 
fall — some  pullets  have  not  ma¬ 
tured,  many  hens  are  moulting, 
others  are  not  in  the  mood.  In  a 
word,  flocks  are  not  in  laying  trim. 

Here’s  where  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-min  comes  in.  Pan-a-min  is 
a  conditioner  and  mineral  supple¬ 
ment.  Pan-a-min  gives  hens  better 
appetites.  It  urges  them  to  con¬ 
sume  more  feed.  It  helps  them  to 
better  digest  and  utilize  feed.  It 
enables  them  to  turn  more  feed 
into  eggs.  It  helps  to  carry  off 


the  waste  materials.  It  gives  hens 
more  pep,  scratch  and  cackle. 

Minerals  are  particularly  essen¬ 
tial  at  this  time  for  feather  devel¬ 
opment,  for  eggs.  Pan-a-min  sup¬ 
plies  an  abundance  of  the  minerals 
that  may  be  lacking  in  the  feed. 
Pan-a-min  will  help  mature  your 
pullets.  It  will  help  your  moulters 
moult.  Pan-a-min  will  put  your 
flock  in  laying  trim. 

The  cost  is  less  than  a  penny 
per  hen  per  month.  See  your  local 
Dr.  Hess  dealer,  or  write  to  Dr. 
Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  PAN-A-MIN 

KEEPS  HENS  IN  LAYING  TRIM 


DR.  HESS  DIP  AND  DISINFECTANT 

■'  .  ■  J-Jf.  •  .  ••  .  /.  _  ■  v  '  ■-  ’. 

and  kerosene  (half  and  half)  makes  a  very  low  cost  roost  paint 

IT  KILLS  LICE  WHILE  HENS  SLEEP 


HANDFULS  OR  CASES 


Only  a  Vitamin-Complete  Laying  Mash 
ean  deliver  maximum  egg  profits 


Risking  dollars  on  “cheap,”  unknown 
or  local  mixed  egg  mash  is  a  good  way 
to  go  broke.  Such  feeds  produce  only 
handfuls  of  eggs  while  Pratts  Butter¬ 
milk  Laying  Mash,  which  costs  no 
more,  will  give  you  cases. 

Potent  quantities  of  all  necessary 
vitamins  are  guaranteed  to  he  in 
every  bag  of  Pratts.  Vitamins  help 
hens  use  more  nearly  100%  of  the 
feed  for  egg  making.  That’s  why 

Pratts 

BUTTERMILK 
LAYING  MASH 


flocks  fed  Pratts  Buttermilk  Laying 
Mash  shell  out  extra  eggs  by  the 
cases.  And  extra  eggs  mean  dollars 
to  you. 

You  wouldn’t  buy  indigestible  feed 
at  any  price,  so  don’t  buy  any  feed 
that’s  not  guaranteed  to  be  complete 
in  vitamins — more  of  it  will  pass  out 
of  the  bird’s  body  unused! 

Egg  prices  are  higher!  Feed  con¬ 
tinues  low !  Now’s  the  time  for  you  to 
make  money  by  insisting  on  Pratts 
Buttermilk  Laying  Mash-— the  only 
laying  mash  advertised  and  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  vitamin-complete.  See  your 
dealer  or  write  Pratt  Food  Co.,  Dept. 
(193),  124  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  for  booklet  “Eggs. .  .The  Poultry- 
man’s  Dollar”  and  name  of  nearest 
Pratt  dealer. 


Complete  in  Vitamins  •  At  the  Lowest  Price  in  Its  History 
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When  you  "write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Oct.  1.  —  N.  .T.  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Show,  Far  Hills  Fairgrounds. 

Oct.  3-8. — Virginia  State  Fair,  Rich¬ 
mond. 

Oct.  3-8.  —  Danbury  Fair,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

Oct.  3-9. — Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  Wa¬ 
terloo,  Iowa. 

Oct.  11. — Dedication  of  Jenkins  Labor¬ 
atory,  Connecticut  Experiment  Station, 
New  Haven.  Conn. 

Nov.  16-25. — Annual  session,  National 
Grange,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Nov.  26-Dec.  3.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  3.  —  Rochester  Fanciers 
Poultry  Show,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secre¬ 
tary,  E.  G.  Jones,  I*.  O.  Box  472,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-16. — Third  annual  New  Eng¬ 
land  Poultry  Exposition,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Jas.  C.  Dunn,  chairman  exhibition  com¬ 
mittee,  Waterford.  Conn. 

Jan.  16-20,  1933. — Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  John  II.  Light, 
Director. 

March  23-25. — Second  Rhode  Island 
Baby  Chick  Show,  Providence,  R.  I.  Sec¬ 
retary,  O.  P.  Stites,  Kingston,  Ii.  I. 


“BROWNIE”  KNITTING  COTTON 

Antique  Finish 

For  Crocheting  Colonial  Bedspreads.  One  ten  pound 
box  sufficient  for  double  bed  size. 

$5.00  F.  O.  B.  Moodus,  Conn. 

Illustrated  instructions  included  with  order. 
Specify  whether  coarse  (No.  i)  or  fine  (No.  3)  is  wanted. 

BROWNELL  &  CO.,  Inc.  -  MOODUS,  CONN. 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  li  power  works  directly 
from  your  A  battery.  In  use  over  three  years.  Both  A 
and  B  units  for  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 

Ill  ■  1  >i  with  poultry  experience  to  represent 

Wanton  IVlPTI  us  in  their  own  communities,  selling 
II  aillvU  nidi  Up.to-date  line  of  Incubators,  Brood¬ 
ers  and  Ventilating  Equipment.  Liberal  commissions 
promptly  paid.  Write  for  full  information,  American 
Incubators,  Inc.,  Codwise  Ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J- 

miCAM  Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 
EiL/IaI|Jv  acid)  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guaran- 
ui/iuvn  tee|j  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 
erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  45  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


CIDER 


Presses  immediate  delivery. 
Graters,  racks,  cloths,  pumps, 
roadside  mills.  Catalog  free. 

PalmerBros.,  CosCob,Conn, 


UNEMPLOYED — Buy  a  Southern  Vermont  aban¬ 
doned  farm  at  a  low  price;  save  your  rent, 
make  something  of  a  living  at  least.  W.  C. 
BALLOU,  Newfane,  Vt. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70tb  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  Location  for  Motorists 

Large,  comfortable,  home-like  rooms.  Quiet 
and  restful  surroundings.  Famous  for  un¬ 
assuming  service  and  excellent  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  -  $2.00  up 

Rooms  with  private  bath  -  -  $2.50  up 

Suites  for  3  or  4  persons  -  -  $5.00  up 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  Protestant,  all  around  man, 
on  small  dairy  farm;  must  be  a  good  dry- 
hand  milker,  able  to  drive  car  and  tractor; 
no  liquor  or  cigarettes;  state  age,  experience 
and  wages  asked.  BOX  357,  Shelter  Island 
Heights,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  nvan  to  be  useful  around 
country  home;  good  board,  clothes  and  per¬ 
manent  place  to  right  person.  POST  OFFICE 
BOX  44,  Adrian,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  housekeeper  on  farm,  small 
family,  good  home,  very  moderate  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  to  take  dairy  and 
general  farm  on  shares;  reference  required. 
ADVERTISER  4526,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Infant’s  nurse,  general  houseworker, 
Protestants;  state  wages,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4529,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Single  man,  a  real  dairy  farmer, 
sober,  no  cigarettes;  state  age,  nationality, 
wages,  etc.  ADVERTISER  4531,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

HERDSMAN,  MARRIED,  years  of  experience 
in  breeding,  feeding,  showing,  open  for  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  4456,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 

POSITION  AS  EXPERIENCED  caretaker;  can 
do  mason,  carpenter,  painting,  etc.;  New 
England  States  preferred;  reference  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  4500,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  wishes  position  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  children  or  housework.  CHAS. 
CROSS,  Tidioute,  Pa. 


MARRIED  COUPLE  wants  job,  gardener,  poul¬ 
try,  handy-man,  drive  car;  wife  good  cook, 
help  if  wanted;  private  place  preferred;  best 
references;  cottage  if  possible.  BOX  1C5,  Box- 
ford,  Mass. 


WANTED — Work  by  first-class  dairyman  and 
farmer,  Hollander,  single.  II.  DUIM,  care 
Ilarvey  Jenkins,  R.  D.  3,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


GERMAN  WOMAN,  55,  good  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper.  wishes  to  do  housekeeping.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4512,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  GERMAN  couple,  experienced  farmer 
and  gardener,  in  all  lines  of  farming;  wife 
practical  nurse,  would  do  housework  or  take 
care  of  children:  desires  position,  either  self 
or  with  wife.  ADVERTISER  4513,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  SINGLE,  wants  position,  dairy  or 
fruit  farm,  or  caretaker:  experienced  garden¬ 
er;  state  wages.  F.  MARTINI,  Lake  Katrine, 

N.  Y. 


FARMER,  MILKER,  German,  single,  experience 
with  cows  and  all  farm  work.  SYLVESTER, 
247  E.  93rd  St.,  New  York  City. 


COUPLE,  NO  CHILDREN,  want  position,  es¬ 
tate,  farm  or  caretaker;  can  milk,  run  trac¬ 
tor,  truck,  understand  farm  machinery;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  FRED  RIEGER,  52-13  Roosevelt  Ave., 
Woodside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  GARDENER-FARMER,  experienced 
all  lines  gardening,  farming;  wife  good  cook, 
housekeeper;  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4516,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORK,  COOKING,  refined  middle-aged 
woman,  neat,  in  adult  family;  no  laundry; 
October  15.  ADVERTISER  4517,  care  Rural 
New-l’orker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  experienced, 
wants  steady  employment  at  once  at  your 
wage;  layers,  broilers,  range,  incubation,  bat¬ 
teries,  etc.  ADVERTISER  4519,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairy  work,  peddling  milk;  life  ex¬ 
perience.  BOX  26,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 


HERDSMAN,  COMMERCIAL  or  A.  R.  work, 
understands  dairy  farming,  operates  all  farm 
machinery,  tractors,  chauffeur’s  license;  mar¬ 
ried.  3  children;  can  board  men;  references. 
FRED  GRAY,  Box  95,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN,  23,  experienced  farmer  and 
woodsman,  desires  work  on  farm  or  caretaker 
of  estate;  reliable,  capable,  references.  ERALD 
KILBORN,  Naples,  Maine. 


SINGLE  MAN,  24,  desires  position  on  estate  or 
commercial  farm,  agricultural  education,  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  ability  and  character  refer¬ 
ences.  No.  E-C,  25  East  177th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


DAIRYMAN,  HOLLANDER,  married,  30,  small 
family,  desires  position;  first-class  milker  and 
farmer;  good  references.  ROOltDA,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Box  13,  Augusta,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN,  38,  experience  in  general  farm¬ 
ing,  wants  position.  ADVERTISER  4528,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Refined,  trustworthy, 
middle-aged  American  woman,  charge  mother¬ 
less  home  or  companion-housekeeper  for  lady; 
good  home  preferred  to  large  salary;  reference 
exchanged.  ADVERTISER  4530,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE  and  son  wish  job  on 
farm  as  caretaker  or  on  shares.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4532,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM-HAND,  32,  WANTS  work  or  as  care¬ 
taker.  ENGELHART,  92  Cedar  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE;  MAN,  chef,  estate  work;  wife,  table, 
upstairs,  governess.  EARL  CRAWSIIAW, 
Blue  Stores,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  married,  one  child; 

life  experience,  first-class  buttermaker.  wishes 
position;  also  good  witli  poultry.  ADVERTISER 
4533,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  AMERICAN,  single,  no  liquor  or 
tobacco;  experienced  in  care  of  poultry,  gar¬ 
den  and  lawn,  desires  good  home  and  $5  month¬ 
ly.  ADVERTISER  4542,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GET  ALL  THE  money  there  is  in  your  milk; 

professional  milk-route  builder  will  commer¬ 
cialize  your  well-located  farm;  commission  basis. 
ADVERTISER  4541,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WELL-KNOWN  PRACTICAL  business  farm 
manager,  college  trained,  experienced  eco¬ 
nomic  manager  of  livestock  and  orchards,  suc¬ 
cessful  in  solving  production,  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  and  laying  out  farm  programs,  will  con¬ 
sider  consultation  work  in  organizing  your 
farm  or  estate.  ADVERTISER  4540,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  AMERICAN  man,  good  milker,  driv¬ 
er’s  license,  capable  of  taking  charge;  small 
family.  ADVERTISER  4539,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  single  middle-aged 
man,  53,  of  good  family,  Protestant,  farm 
bred,  quiet,  pleasant,  agreeable;  honest,  tem¬ 
perate,  dependable;  desire  position  with  family 
on  small  place,  light  work;  pleasant  home 
surroundings,  more  essential  than  wages;  em¬ 
ployer’s  interests  at  heart.  ADVERTISER  4538, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AMERICAN,  52.  SINGLE,  work  with  test  cows, 
calf -raising,  herdsman,  with  Guernseys;  20 
years  with  Guernseys,  four  world’s  records,  12 
class  leaders;  no  liquor,  reliable;  open  imme¬ 
diately  or  October  1.  W.  C.  BURDICK,  9 
Green  St.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  Hollander,  middle- 
aged,  married,  4  children  9-14,  looks  for 
place  on  private  estate,  30  years’  experience  as 
gardener,  can  milk;  references.  JOHN  RUPKE, 
Box  167,  New  Providence,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  GERMAN  couple;  man,  experi¬ 
enced  farmer,  gardener,  carpenter  and  paint¬ 
er;  wife,  good  cook,  houseworker;  farm  or  es¬ 
tate;  highest  references;  wages  $70.  BOX  30, 
439  Yonkers  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  FARMER  seeking  position  or  will 
take  farm  on  share;  any  reasonable  offer  will 
he  accepted;  past  five  years  as  working  super¬ 
intendent;  reference  in  exchange;  30  years  of 
age;  correspondents  guaranteed  answer.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4536,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y’OUNG  MAN.  28,  wishes  work  on  a  poultry 
farm;  worked  in  Ulster  County;  good  worker. 
NORMAN  KARSTEN,  1278  Greene  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  GERMAN,  husky,  inexperienced,  good 
habits,  wants  position  on  poultry  or  small 
general  farm;  will  consider  any  outdoor  work; 
wages  no  object;  will  go  anywhere.  JACOB 
HEYMANN,  106  W.  47th  St„  New  York  City, 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

FOR  SALE — Farm  of  two  hundred-fifty  acres, 
fifty  acres  timber,  ninety  acres  of  level  ma¬ 
chine-worked  fields,  balance  in  spring-watered, 
wire-fenced  pasture;  12-room  house,  cellar,  fur¬ 
nace,  gas,  good  water,  phone,  mail  delivered, 
6  miles  town  on  valley  road;  6-room  tenant 
house;  gambrel-roof  barn  forty  by  eighty,  barn 
thirty  by  fifty,  hog  house,  garage,  tool  house, 
milk  house;  some  fruit  and  berries;  will  in¬ 
clude  following  for  quick  sale:  team  horses, 
fourteen  cows,  one  yearling,  one  calf,  fifty 
hens,  harness,  grain  binder,  corn  binder,  trac¬ 
tor  and  plows,  buzz  saw,  mowing  machine,  side 
delivery  rake,  hay  loader,  sleighs,  grain  drill, 
hay  tedder,  milking  machine  and  engine,  wheel 
cultivator  and  wheel  plow,  about  75  tons  hay 
and  all  other  crops;  all  tools  on  farm  large  and 
small,  dairy  equipment;  widower  must  sacri¬ 
fice  for  seven  thousand,  three  thousand  cash, 
balance  easy.  EUGENE  ELLWOOD,  18  Genesee 
Parkway,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre,  more  or  less,  truck  or 
dairy  farm,  100  acres  tillable  easy  to  work 
with  machinery;  easily  accessible  to  cash  mar¬ 
kets  of  all  Connecticut  cities  as  well  as  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  Y’ork;  modern  cement  floored  cow 
barn  with  tie-up  for  80  head;  hog  house,  poul¬ 
try  house,  sheds  and  work  shop;  new  8-room 
house  in  fine  condition;  1  mile  from  center  of 
busy  town  of  Southington  on  improved  road; 
near  schools  and  churches;  good  productive  soil 
in  best  farming  section  of  Connecticut;  a  real 
money-maker  at  a  bargain;  buildings  worth 
more  than  price  we  are  asking  for  farm.  In¬ 
quire  APOTHECARIES  HALL  CO.,  AVuterbury, 
Conn. 


AN  EXCELLENT  Delaware  County  State  road 
350-acre  dairy  farm,  2  miles  from  village  and 
railroad,  on  bus  line,  milk  truck;  100  acres 
fertile  tillage,  50  acres  woodland,  balance  pas¬ 
ture;  good  12-rooin  house,  water,  electricity; 
barns  for  75  cows,  concrete  floor,  silo;  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  get  started  this  Fall;  price 
$7,500,  easy  payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Attractive  village  farm,  Southern 
Maine,  150  acres;  nice  location,  tarvia  road, 
lights,  town  water,  level  land,  schools,  stores, 
good  markets;  photo,  particulars  on  request. 
ADVERTISER  4473,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm; 

village;  on  new  State  road;  large  house  for 
tourists,  on  State  road;  modern;  1,200  hens,  in- 
eubator  5,000,  brooder  3,000,  5  young  cows, 

tractor;  established  egg  and  poultry  route;  rea¬ 
son  for  sale  wife’s  health;  $5,000  cash,  balance 
arranged.  ADVERTISER  4475,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  acre  ground  including  one 
small  nursery  business  well  stocked  with 
evergreens,  one  bungalow,  5  rooms,  all  im¬ 
provements;  2  garages.  ADVERTISER  4486, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ACREAGE  SUITABLE  for  camping,  game  or 
chicken  farm  off  from  main  road;  priced  to 
sell.  H.  STEINIIAUSER,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 


SACRII  ICE  FOR  quick  sale.  58-acre  farm,  320 
hens,  two  horses,  1  cow,  5-room  house,  bath, 
hot  and  cold  water,  farm  implements,  furniture 
and  crops  included;  price  $2,500,  half  cash; 
owner.  G.  CHASE,  Rt.  2,  Laurel,  Del. 


FOR  RENT — Thirty-five  dollars  monthly,  op¬ 
tion  to  buy,  live-acre  poultry  farm  and  resi¬ 
dence;  main  highway,  30  miles  from  New  York 
Citv;  houses  for  fifteen  hundred  birds;  no  live¬ 
stock.  ADVERTISER  4507,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Owing  to  sickness  must  sell  143- 
acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  150  miles  from 
New  York;  15-room  house  suitable  for  Summer 
boarders,  700  chickens,  modern  poultry  equip¬ 
ment  and  farm  implements.  ADVERTISER 
4510,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  a  farm  near  New  Haven, 
Conn.  ADVERTISER  4509,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — %  of  an  acre,  house  six  rooms, 
water,  electricity,  large  garage,  small  chick¬ 
en  houses:  near  station  and  school;  bargain. 
M.  ZAMORSKI,  Centre  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  small  house,  conveniences, 
near  high  school;  Jersey  preferred;  state 
price.  ADVERTISER  4511,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  to  rent,  about  10  to  20 
acres,  5-6-room  house,  all  improvements.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4514,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  free  and  clear,  not  over 
$500.  ADVERTISER  4515,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE — 240-acre  dairy  farm,  good  buildings, 
near  market  and  college:  for  information  see 
W.  S.  PILLSBUItY,  218  College  Ave.,  AVater- 
ville,  Maine. 


FARM  FOR  RENT.  ELLENBERGER,  Worth- 
ville.  Pa. 


WANTED — Small  bungalow,  acreage  wanted; 

$500,  in  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  4520, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — Dairy  farm,  50  acres, 
within  100  miles  of  New  York  City;  must  be 
reasonable;  particulars  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4521,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Hundred  acre  farm  for  dairy  and 
poultry,  near  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER 
4523,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


WANTED — General  farm,  within  100  miles  of 
Manhattan,  with  or  without  stock;  good  soil, 
low  price.  ADVERTISER  4524,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 159-acre  State  road  farm,  6-room 
house,  barn  and  outbuildings,  water  and  gas 
light  in  t He  house;  price  $3,800.  easy  terms. 
G.  MAURER,  Box  106,  Jewitt  City,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT — Westchester  County  poultry  and 
fruit  farm,  stocked  and  equipped,  established 
business,  excellent  market,  modern  residence, 
all  improvements,  State  road ;  experience  and 
capital  required.  ADVERTISER  4525,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Nice  10-room  boarding  house  on 
Route  7,  Southern  Vermont,  20  acres  land, 
barn,  henhouse,  shed,  garage,  fruit,  electric 
lights,  telephone,  running  water,  fine  location 
for  gas  station,  tea  room,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
4527,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JERSEY  —  Poultry,  fruit,  roadside  business, 
equipped;  cash;  cheap.  ADVERTISER  4506, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1  1/13  ACRE,  2-FAMILY  house,  improvement, 
large  chicken  coops  and  general  store  busi¬ 
ness;  all  for  $12,500,  part  cash;  must  sell,  sick¬ 
ness  in  family.  ADVERTISER  4518,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  to  rent  by  young  man,  two 
children;  experienced  any  type  agriculture; 
preferably  stocked  and  equipped;  consider 
shares.  ADVERTISER  4535,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


300-ACRE  DAIRY  farm  for  sale  or  lease,  In 
whole  or  part;  no  stock;  only  those  respon¬ 
sible  need  answer;  situated  on  hard  State  road, 
60  miles  New  York  City,  12  miles  Trenton,  24 
miles  Philadelphia;  fine  barn,  two  houses,  elec¬ 
tricity,  running  water.  LAVENDAIt  HALL 
FARMS,  Newtown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — On  concrete  turnpike  65  miles 
from  New  York;  14-room  house  (suitable  inn 
or  boarders),  splendid  condition,  fully  improved; 
tourist,  road-stand,  gas  station,  400  chickens, 
100  fruit  trees,  2  cows,  11  acres;  paying  propo¬ 
sition,  all  year  business;  selling  account  ill¬ 
ness;  $13,500,  terms.  ADVERTISER  4537,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FIVE-ACRE  FARMS  for  sale,  on  hard  State 
road,  near  village;  12  miles  Trenton,  N.  J.,  24 
miles  Philadelphia,  60  miles  New  York  City; 
electricity  available;  no  improvements;  $1,000. 
LAVENDAIt  HALL  FARMS,  Newtown,  Pa. 

|  FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

WIXSON’S  PURE  nONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices:  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Best  light,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10,  $1.80; 

mixed  flowers,  85c  and  $1.50;  postpaid.  LY¬ 
MAN  APIARIES,  It.  1,  Northampton,  Mass. 

NEW  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10,  $1.75; 

comb  honey  in  5-lb.  pails,  $1.25.  delivered  3rd 
zone;  clover  comb,  24  sections,  $4.50;  00  lbs. 
ext.,  $4.50,  not  prepaid.  EDWARD  ItEDDOUT, 
New  AVoodstoek,  N.  Y. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2  gal.;  sugar, 
25e  lb.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Essex  Jet.,  Vt. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.10  gallon,  or 
5  lbs.  sugar,  $1.35,  delivered  third  zone.  MA¬ 
PLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burlington, 
Vt. 

HONEY — Finest  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  75c:  10 
lbs.,  $1.40;  buckwheat  65c  and  $1.20.  postpaid; 
60  lbs.,  here,  clover,  $4.20;  buckwheat,  $3.60. 
M.  E.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 

FRESH-CRACKED  BLACK  walnut  and  shell- 
bark  kernels,  sieved  and  hand  picked,  90c  per 
lb.;  5  lbs.,  $4;  walnuts  in  the  shell,  10  lbs.,  $3, 
P.  P.  paid.  GLENDALE  POULTRY  FARM, 
Dillsburg,  Pa. 

GENUINE  VERMONT  clover  extracted  honey, 
5  pounds  $1.10,  2  pails  $2,  postpaid  into  third 
zone;  honey,  healthy  sweet:  Vermont  honev  best 
flavor.  FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middl'ebury, 

Vt. 

BUCK  AV  HE  AT  HONEY,  4%  cents  lb.  in  60-lb. 
can,  f.o.b.  CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

HONEY,  FANCY,  white,  60-lb.  can,  $4;  two 
cans,  $7.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Eastern  Shore  No.  1  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  $1  per  100-pound  bag;  $2  per  3-busliel 
barrel;  during  October  and  November,  f.o.b. 
Painter.  G,  AV.  AVARREN,  Painter,  Virginia. 

FURE  HONEY,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1,80;  post¬ 
paid;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  EARL  SEA- 
VEY,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

FURE  HONEY  —  Five  pounds,  postpaid  third 
zone,  light.  85c;  mixed.  80c;  dark,  75c.  JOHN 
LEONARD,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY’,  60  LBS.  host  clover,  $4.50;  amber, 
$3.60;  buckwheat,  $3;  30  lbs.  clover,  $2.40; 
24  sections  white  comb,  $3.25;  buckwheat.  $3; 
not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  clover  extracted.  $1.75, 
postpaid.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Country  Board 

WANTED — Infant  to  board  in  refined  home; 

conveniences;  mother’s  care  given;  $7  week. 
MRS.  JOSEPH  FAIIL,  Burdett,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  COUPLE  in  Maine  village  want  elder¬ 
ly  lady  to  board,  $7.  ADVERTISER  4508, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARDERS  AVANTED — October,  restful  place 
in  mountains,  altitude  2,200.  FLORA  WHITE, 
Brandon,  Vt. 

PERMANENT  HOME  for  aged  people  and  con¬ 
valescents,  $25  monthly.  ROSE  ANNA  FARM. 
Marlow,  N.  H. 

BOARD — October  to  April,  month  $35,  2  per¬ 
sons  $50;  electricity,  bath,  boating,  fishing. 
MRS.  A.  LEGGETT,  River  Holme,  Creek  Lochs, 
N.  Y. 

FARM  BOARD  for  girls,  school  bus  at  door. 
P.  O.  BOX  291,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Miscellaneous 

LIGHTING  PLANT  AVANTED— Will  pay  cash 
for  Kohler  lighting  plant,  also  a  water  sys¬ 
tem.  AVrite  J.  AMIRAULT,  180  Linden  Ave., 
Malden,  Mass. 

WANTED— Deleo  outfit.  H.  VAN  KUREN, 
Itummerfield,  Pa. 

AVANTED — Used  sprayer  and  stump  puller  in 
fair  condition;  state  price.  T.  ZYLOTRA, 
R.  2,  Allendale,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Hay  and  straw  in  ear  lots.  GEO. 
K.  BOAVDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y, 

AVANTED — Electric  battery  brooder.  500  chicks, 
particulars,  lowest  price.  PAUL  CALVET, 
Monroe,  N.  Y. 

A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  each  week  to  buy  and  sell  farm 
property,  personal  services,  farm  products 
and  other  articles  of  value.  If  you  have 
anything  to  offer  these  readers  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  pay  you  to  run  a  little  advertisement 
in  these  columns  under  the  proper  classi¬ 
fication.  Your  announcement  will  be  car¬ 
ried  into  more  than  250,000  country  homes. 
Many  readers  report  remarkable  results 
from  these  small'  classified  advertisements. 
The  cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  Thursday  morning 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  following  week’s 
issue.  Reference  required  from  all  new 
advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 

Why  Land  Dries  Out  More 
Quickly  Than  in  Former 
Years 

I  think  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  land  drying  out  so  quickly  these  days 
is  due  to  too  shallow  breaking.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  average  small  farmer. 
Too  many  farmers  wait  until  Spring  to 
break  their  land,  which  is  then  broken 
only  three  or  four  inches  deep.  At  this 
season  the  weather  is  becoming  warm, 
they  are  in  a  hurry,  and  don’t  wish  to 
pull  their  teams  too  hard. 

For  land  to  retain  moisture  best,  it 
should  be  broken  deeply  during  late  Fall 
and  Winter.  At  this  season  the  team 
will  not  mind  the  hard  work  so  much,  as 
the  weather  is  cool,  and  a  good  day’s 
work  can  be  done.  At  this  season  we 
are  not  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  get  the 
plowing  done,  as  planting  is  not  pushing 
us  as  in  Spring. 

Again,  too  much  land  is  left  bare  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  If  a  good  cover  crop  is 
on  it  and  turned  under  deeply  in  mid- 
Spring,  such  land  will  hold  the  moisture 
much  longer  than  clean  or  bare  land. 
What  our  lands  need  is  good,  deep  break¬ 
ing,  with  a  cover  crop  of  rye,  clover, 
vetch,  etc.,  turned  under  for  a  green- 
manure  crop. 

The  past  Summer  has  been  quite  dry, 
and  my  neighbor  turned  under  a  Crimson 
clover  crop  the  latter  part  of  May.  He 
planted  the  clover  fallow  to  corn  about 
the  first  week  in  June.  This  piece  of 
land  will  produce  four  or  five  barrels  of 
corn  per  acre,  while  the  other  land  he 
planted  to  corn  without  a  cover  crop  fal¬ 
low,  will  not  produce  one-lialf  of  a  bar¬ 
rel  per  acre.  The  clover  fallowed  land 
did  not  suffer  nearly  as  much  as  where 
no  cover  crop  was  fallowed  under.  Deep 
plowing  under  of  such  crops  will  have  a 
great  tendency  to  hold  the  moisture  and 
also  cause  it  to  rise  in  droughty  seasons. 

The  above  experience  goes  to  prove 
what  deep  plowing  under  of  some  kind 
of  a  cover  crop  will  do  in  dry  weather. 
It  is  still  dry  now  at  this  writing,  Au¬ 
gust  25,  and  my  neighbor's  clover  fallow 
corn  crop  is  green,  while  the  rest  of 
his  crop  without  a  cover  or  legume  fal¬ 
low  is  burned  up.  w.  H.  H. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Ya. 


That  Scented  Cutworm  Bait 

Will  O.  A.  Ritter,  of  Michigan,  make 
plain  just  how  he  prepared  the  scented 
cutworm  bait?  A  tub  of  oranges  and 
bananas  would  be  rather  expensive.  Is 
there  nothing  else  going  with  them  to 
thicken  and  what  kind  of  poison  is  used? 

Pennsylvania.  A.  s. 

The  cutworm  killer  in  question  is  the 
result  of  experiments  conducted  by  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and  given 
out  to  the  public  as  a  practical  way  to 
combat  a  serious  pest  in  this  State. 

Banana  oil,  which  can  be  got  at  drug 
stores,  is  now  recommended  instead  of 
raw  fruit,  one  ounce  is  used  to  each  15 
lbs.  of  dry  bran.  I  treated  60  acres  of 
corn  and  beans  last  season  and  certainly 
saved  my  crop  by  so  doing. 

I  will  give  directions  for  mixing  one 
bushel,  which  is  enough  for  four  to  six 
acres  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
pest :  One  bushel  dry  bran.  %  lb.  paris 
green  or  arsenate  of  lead  (I  use  one-half 
of  each),  one  quart  molasses,  six. oranges 
and  six  or  eight  bananas.  Mix  the  pois¬ 
on  and  bran  together  dry  to  insure  a 
uniformity.  Run  the  fruit  (whole) 
through  a  food  grinder.  Stir  the  molas¬ 
ses  into  enough  warm  water  to  dampen 
the  bran,  but  not  make  it  soggy.  Mix 
the  ground  fruit  and  watered  molasses 
into  the  poisoned  bran,  and  do  it  thor¬ 
oughly. 

Spread  the  mixture  over  the  field  by 
broadcasting  it  about  the  same  as  sow¬ 
ing  grain  for  a  light  stand.  Do  this  in 
the  evening,  figuring  to  be  finished  just 
about  sundown  ;  that  is  when  the  worms 
come  to  the  surface  for  action  and  are 
hungry. 

In  getting  results  there  are  a  few 
conditions  to  consider,  viz :  freshly 
worked  soil  is  a  bad  poison  bed,  as  the 
bait  rolls  over  in  it  and  the  worms  have 
difficulty  in  getting  to  it.  Also  a  rain 
immediately  after  putting  out  the  poison 
will  cause  havoc,  but  I  have  had  good 
results  when  it  rained  just  after  mid¬ 
night  the  eve  the  poison  was  put  out. 

O.  A.  RITTER. 


Limestone  for  Grit 

We  are  wondering  whether  ground 
limestone  can  be  fed  in  hoppers  to  poul¬ 
try  instead  of  oyster  shells.  It  would  be 
an  economy  here,  as  ground  limestone 
can  be  secured  at  a  very  low  rate. 

New  York.  J.  t.  n. 

Grit  made  from  limestone  may  be 
given  laying  fowls,  this  supplying  a  part 
of  the  lime  required.  Finely  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  or  limestone  flour,  may  also  be 
added  to  the  mash  in  the  amount  of  2 
lbs.  to  the  hundred.  It  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  however,  whether  hens  laying 
well  would  find  sufficient  lime  in  their 
grains  and  grit  to  supply  their  needs, 
and  at  least  a  part  of  this  may  be  eco¬ 
nomically  supplied  as  crushed  oyster 
shells.  There  could  be  no  harm  in  try¬ 
ing  the  ground  limestone  available  to 
you  in  place  of  the  shells,  as  the  results 
of  a  deficiency  would  soon  show  in  the 
weakened  eggshells,  and  an  additional 
supply  would  correct  the  trouble.  Lime¬ 
stone  containing  a  large  amount  of  mag¬ 
nesium  is  not  considered  suitable  for 
poultry  feeding.  U.  B.  D. 


NOW  GET. . 

boots  that  wear  like  iron 
but  don’t  weigh  like  iron 


YOU  can  buy  stiff,  heavy  boots  at 
a  low  price.  They  look  and  feel  as 
if  they’d  wear  forever.  But  you  know 
they  don’t.  They  crack  and  soon  wear 
out.  They  aren’t  really  economical. 
They’re  just  cheap. 


Which  of  the  Litentuf  models  shown 
below  do  you  need?  Each  one  com¬ 
bines  the  extraordinary  wear  of 
Litentuf  rubber  with  lightness  and 
comfortable  fit  never  before  possible 
in  footwear  for  heavy  duty. 

•  •  • 

1.  Short  Boot.  2.  Lace  Boot,  15 
inch  height.  3.  Four  or  Six  Buckle 
All  Rubber  Arctic.  4.  Mud  Rub¬ 
ber  (with  or  without  straps).  5. 
ANKLE  FIT  BOOl .  Fits  leg  and 
ankle  like  a  riding  boot.  So  light 
and  flexible  you’ll  work  all  day  in 
them  and  not  realize  you  have 
them  on.  There  have  never  been 
boots  with  such  wear  and  comfort 
before. 


You  can  make  your  boot  dollar  go  a 
lot  further  with  the  new  Goodrich 
Litentufs.  They  are  made  by  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  process.  By  revolutionary 
curing  methods  the  rubber  has  been 
made  lighter  and  more  flexible  than 
ordinary  rubber,  yet  far  more  durable. 
This  new  rubber  resists  snagging.  It 
will  not  crack. 

Because  of  this  new,  tougher  rubber, 
the  extra  and  unnecessary  weight  of 
many  reinforcements  has  been  cut  out 
of  Goodrich  Litentuf  footwear.  Try  on 
a  pair  of  Litentufs — in  whatever  style 
you  want.  See  how  it  feels  to  get  rid  of 
all  this  unnecessary  weight  on  your 
feet — and  add  months  of  wear  besides! 

Now  you  can  stop  buying  cheap 
rubber  footwear  once  and  for  all — and 
save  money  in  the  bargain!  Every 
dollar  you  spend  for  Goodrich  rubber 
footwear  gives  you  more  for  your 
money  than  you  can  possibly  get  from 
cheap  quality  boots.  Goodrich  footwear 
is  actually  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 

Goodrich 
L  itentuf 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

Another  B.  F.  Goodrich  Product 

32,000  rubber  articles,  representing  more  than  a  thousand  distinct  rubber  products  —  Silvertown  Tires  •'  Zippers 
Rubber  Footwear  •  Drus  Sundries  •  Soles  •  Heels  •  Hose  •  Belting  •  Packing  •  Molded  and  Hard  Rubber  Goods 

THERE  ARE  MANY  OTHER  STYLES  OF  GOODRICH  WATERPROOF  FOOTWEAR  •  BOOTS  •  ARCTICS 
ZIPPERS  4  SHOWER  BOOTS  •  HEAVY  AND  LIGHT  RUBBERS*  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE  FOR  ALL  THE  FAMILY. 
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A  little  message  about 
a  book  about  a  bank 

and  the  coupon 
that  brings  it  to  you 

HERE  S  the  little  book  the  banker  wrote 
and  here’s  the  big  bank  the 
banker  wrote  the  little  book 
.about.  And  way  down  at  the 
bottom  of  this  ad  is  the  cou¬ 
pon  that  brings  you  the  little  book  about 
the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about.  You'll 
be  interested  in  reading  this  book.  So  make  good  use 
of  the  coupon.  Cut  it  out  with  a  knife  or  pair  of 
scissors.  Fill  it  in,  mail  to  us  and  the  book 

will  be  ^ - sent  you.  It's  free,  no  obligation. 

Of  course,  it’s  only  fair  to  say  what  the  book  is  about. 
To  begin  with,  it’s  about  money,  interest  on 

money  and  the  difference  be-  (Y4L  A  -y  tween  mere 
interest  and  interest  compounded  quarterly.  It  gives 
definite  figures  and  tells  why  your  money  is  so  safe  .  . . 


and  so  certain  sure  of 
return.  It  tells,  too,  how 
Simple  as , 


safer  than  a  safe  . .  . 
generous  interest 
to  bank  by  mail. 
No  red  tape.  Just 


a  safe, 

that  enables  you  to  take  full  advantage  of  generous 
interest,  absolute  safety  and  all  the  facilities 
•ofMyof  this  62  year  old  savings  institution.  Same 
as  though  you  lived  right  here  in  Albany.  (WTj 
Mail  the  coupon  today  for  your  copy  of  the  r“jD  | 
little  book  about  the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about. 
Heres  the  coupon.  Fill  it  in  and  mail  it  today.  Now, 
if  you  will.  You  II  be  real  glad  you  did. 

here  ’tis  —  the  coupon  —  mail  it  today! 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 
11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.Y 
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Please  send  me  without  obligation  the  little  book 
about  the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about 


Name _ 

Address . 
City 


State 


JAY  BEE 


Make  Feeds 
Go  30%  to  50%  Farther 

Owners  Make  Up  to  $400  Mo.  and  More 
“JAY  BEE”  all-steel  Portable  Hammer  Mill  offers 
biggest  opportunity  for  making  real  money,  grind¬ 
ing  feed  on  farms.  Only  few  hundred  dollars  down 
payment  required.  Fastest,  finest,  cool,  uniform 
grinding  of  everything  grown.  Exceeds  other  mills 
in, roughage  grinding  200%  to  300%. 
Mount  on  any  truck.  Longestlife,low- 
est  operating  cost,  fewest 
Vepairs.biggestnetprofit. 

Humdinger  and 
Cracker  Jack 

mills  for  individ¬ 
ual  farm  grinding 
—  traotor  power. 

Write  for  free  literature  and  demonstration. 

I.B.SEDBERRY,lnc.,  33  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


EASTERN  DISTRIBUTORS 

Cross  Head  Bale  Ties — Lowest  Market  I’rires. 
15  Bdls.  or  More  Delivered  Freight  Raid. 
Rebuilt  Balers,  all  kinds  Belting:,  Fairbanks 
Scales,  Wire  Rope,  Tags,  Tally  Books,  Canvas 
Covers.  Steel  Wheels,  Blocks,  Press  Repairs, 
etc.  TUDOR  &  JONES,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


A  FRAME  $10N 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  latlis,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

^^Box  3  Belleville,  Pa.^^1 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in 
A  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Tioga  County  in  New  York 

By  M.  8.  Dean 

Should  your  interest  in  Southern  Central  New 
York  ever  lead  you  to  look  at  a  map  showing  Tioga 
County,  you  would  find  that  subdivision  of  the  State 
in  what  is  called  the  Southern  Tier  of  counties, 
lying  upon  the  northern  border  of  Pennsylvania  and 
about  midway  between  east  and  west  on  that  line. 
It  is  a  small  county  of  about  25,000  inhabitants, 
with  no  cities  and  but  two  villages  approaching 
5,000  in  population.  Its  nine  townships  contain  no 
large  manufacturing  enterprises,  leaving  agricul¬ 
ture  as  the  one  great  industry  of  the  county,  and 
this,  in  its  main  features,  sufficiently  representative 
of  the  “Southern  Tier'’  to  make  some  account  of  it 
of  possible  interest  to  those  in  other  parts  of  our 
great  country  who  wonder  at  times  how  the  other 
half  lives.  Y~our  map  will  show,  crossing  the  ex¬ 
treme  southern  end  of  the  county,  the  only  river 
which  enters  or  traverses  it,  the  “Winding 
of  Indian  phraseology,  the  Susquehanna.  From  this 
river,  which  crosses  the  county  from  east  to  west, 
stretch  narrow  valleys  to  the  north,  these  spreading 
out  fan-wise  as  they  recede  from  the  wider  valley 
of  the  Susquehanna,  leaving  between  them  the  low 
ranges  of  broken  hills  described  by  the  Indians  as 
“Onnon-tioga,”  or  the  lands  between  the  waters. 
Subsequent  carelessness  of  white  recorders  is  said  to 
have  been  responsible  for  the  dropping  of  the  first 
member  of  that  hyphenated  term  and  the  retention 
of  “Tioga”  in  the  naming  of  several  political  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  surrounding  territory. 

Early  history  is  a  fascinating  tale,  but  too  long 
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of  chemicals  for  the  ground  bark  of  that  tree  in 
tanning. 

With  the  clearing  of  the  land  came  the  change 
from  pioneer  pursuits  to  those  of  a  more  settled  com¬ 
munity  life.  The  crops  naturally  adapted  to  the 
soil  increased  in  size  and  market  value,  and  the 
coming  of  the  railroads  permitted  them  to  be 
shipped  out  of  the  valleys.  Corn  was  raised  by  the 
Indians  and  has  remained  the  foundation  of  farm 
crops  in  a  county  the  soil  of  which  has  proven  es¬ 
pecially  well  adapted  to  that  grain.  Particularly  in 
later  years,  with  the  increase  in  dairying,  has  corn 
taken  first  place  in  the  list  of  planted  crops. 

Until  recent  years,  potatoes  have  been  perhaps 
the  most  important  cash  crop  of  Tioga  County 
farms,  being  shipped  by  the  carload  in  the  Fail 
from  every  railroad  station.  There  were  few  farms 
that  did  not  produce  at  least  several  acres  of  these 
tubers  in  connection  with  the  other  crops.  “Dollar 
potatoes  ’  at  digging  time  has  been  the  vision  some¬ 
times  realized,  but  with  the  price  at  times  dropping 
to  a  few  cents.  A  close  to  total  failure  in  market 
demand  has  not  been  unknown.  The  season  of  1931 
saw  a  scant  demand  at  25  cents  per  bushel,  though 
it  has  been  generally  conceded  that  50  cents  from 
the  field  marked  about  the  lowest  limit  of  profitable 
production.  Wheat  was  an  early  crop  of  prime  im¬ 
portance,  giving  way  in  this  county,  as  elsewhere,  to 
the  cheaper  production  of  that  grain  in  the  West. 
The  virgin  soil  of  newly  cleared  land  has  occasion¬ 
ally  been  devoted  to  wheat  in  later  years  where,  as 
a  customary  crop,  it  had  been  discarded.  The  other 
small  grains  of  eastern  agriculture  flourish  in 
Tioga  County,  oats  being  universally  planted  as  food 
for  the  horses  and  a  crop  particularly  well  adapted 
to  the  economical  reseeding  of  meadows.  A  stand¬ 
ard  rotation  has  been  corn,  or  other  cultivated  crop, 
followed  by  oats  the  next  year  and,  with  the  oats| 
a  seeding  of  clover  and  Timothy.  The  third  year, 
the  clover  took  possession  of  the  soil,  giving  one 
and  sometimes  two  crops.  The  fourth  season  saw 


quent  wars,  its  own  territory  has  not  been  ravaged. 
Well-trodden  Indian  pathways  bordered  and  passed 
through  it,  but  only  across  its  extreme  southern 
end  did  a  river  of  dimensions  afford  easy  passage  to 
war  parties  and  insure  conflicts.  Sullivan's  expedi¬ 
tion  to  punish  the  Iroquois  at  the  close  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  came  close,  but  passed  to  the  westward,  and 
tales  of  early  history  in  Tioga  County  relate  more  to 
the  making  of  maple  sugar  and  tanning  deer  hides 
than  to  scalp-lifting.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
loosely  controlled  soldiers  from  Clinton's  and  Sulli¬ 


van's  troops  entered  its 
streams,  then  full  of  fish, 
ing,  may  have  had  much 


valleys  and  followed  its 
Their  tales,  upon  return- 
to  do  with  a  subsequent 


migration  from  New  England  to  the  lands  between 
the  waters. 

A  topographical  map  of  Tioga  County  shows  its 
surface  configuration  to  be  that  of  ranges  of  low 
hills,  already  spoken  of,  and,  between,  the  valleys 
that  hold  the  streams  flowing  southward  to  join  the 
Susquehanna.  Prominent  upon  the  map  are  the 
valleys  of  the  Owego  (“where  the  valley  widens”) 
and  the  Catatonic  (“rusty  water”)  creeks.  The  In¬ 
dian  “Owego”  has  been  retained  in  the  name  of  the 
county  seat,  Owego,  on  the  Susquehanna.  A  name 
River”  somewhat  unfortunate  in  being  like  Oswego  of  the 
north  country  but  creditable  to  those  who  chose  to 
keep  native  language  of  the  country  alive,  rather 
than  to  resort  to  classic  antiquity  for  the  christening 
of  a  new  world.  Winding  about  through  the  hills 
are  smaller  streams,  seeking  the  lower  levels  of  the 
main  valleys.  Along  these  streams  and  crossing 
them  in  the  hills  are  the  roads  that  give  access  to 
the  hill  farms,  farms  that  make  up  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  those  of  the  county.  These  hill 
farms  were  the  first  to  be  cleared  by  settlers;  set¬ 
tlers  who  avoided  the  heavy  timber  and  marshy 
lands  of  the  bottoms.  The  first  crop  from  the  land 
was  timber,  a  crop  that  had  at  first  to  be  sacrificed 
in  order  that  tillable  land  might  be  secured,  but 
later  one  that  became  a  source  of  wealth  in  the 


Scene  in  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 

for  any  attempt  at  complete  recording  here.  With 
the  coming  of  the  whites,  this  section  was  a  hunt¬ 
ing  ground  of  the  Iroquois,  or  the  great  Confeder¬ 
acy  of  the  Five  Nations.  When  Massachusetts 
stretched  westward  to  include  what  is  now  Tioga 
County  and  several  adjoining  counties,  liberal 
grants  of  land  were  made  to  purchasers  of  great 
tracts  which  they  proposed  to  subdivide  and  appor¬ 
tion  among  actual  settlers.  Prior  rights  of  the 
Indians  were  protected  by  stipulations  that  their 
claims  should  he  compensated  for  and  Indian  war¬ 
fare  did  not  rage  in  what  is  now  the  county  of 
Tioga.  The  grantees  of  immense  tracts  paid  a  few 
shillings  per  acre  for  them ;  the  Indian  claims  were 
satisfied  by  bolts  of  cloth,  iron  kettles,  gunpowder 
and  like  necessities  and  it  is  very  probable  that  an 
occasional  jug  of  rum  facilitated  ceremonial  trans¬ 
ferences  of  title.  The  Boston  Purchase  and,  later, 
that  of  Watkins  and  Flint,  from  the  States  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  New  York,  respectively,  still  hold 
place  by  mention  in  the  land  deeds  of  the  county. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Tioga  County,  now  de¬ 
voted  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture,  has 
had  a  peaceful  history.  There  are  no  monuments 
marking  great  battlefields  within  its  borders.  While 
its  sons  have  taken  full  part  in  colonial  and  subse- 


county.  Great  pines  and  hemlocks  constituted  for¬ 
ests  upon  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys.  Among  these 
were  the  native  hardwoods,  oak,  chestnut,  maple, 
ash,  hickory,  basswood,  birch  and  lesser  woods.  Few 
pines  are  left ;  the  lumber  of  unequaled  quality  from 
these  trees  made  them  the  first  victim’s  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  demand.  Rather  strangely,  attempts  to  re¬ 
place  the  white  pine  that  once  commanded  the  hills 
are  not  successful,  the  white  pine  beetle  and  blister 
rust  making  reforestation  with  this  tree  of  doubtful 
value.  Reforestation  under  State  auspices  has  made 
a  beginning  in  Tioga  County,  hill  land  once  in  what 
were  considered  good  farms  being  purchased  in 
large  tracts  for  from  three  to  four  dollars  per  acx-e 
and  the  Norway  spruce  and  red  pine  being  planted 
as  the  choice  among  the  evergi-eens.  Second  in  valxie 
to  the  white  pine  has  been  the  native  hemlock,  this 
ixot  only  supplying  lumber  for  building  but  bark  for 
tanning.  It  is  within  the  generation  still  living  that 
sawmills  were  established  upon  nearly  every  stream 
affording  sufficient  volume  and  fall  of  water  to  fur¬ 
nish  power  for  a  circular  saw,  and  it  is  only  within 
comparatively  recent  years  that  large  tanneries 
using  hemlock  bark  in  the  preparation  of  leather 
have  disappeared,  giving  way  to  the  disappearance 
of  the  once  abundant  hemlock  and  the  substitution 


A  Field  ofBnckicheat  in  the  Hills 

both  clover  and  Timothy  in  a  mixed  hay  from  the 
fields  and  succeeding  ones  Timothy  alone.  The  fail- 
xire  of  clover  to  remain  more  than  two  years  is  a 
matter  for  keen  regret,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  successful  attempts  at  substituting  Alfalfa  may 
be  seen.  Lying  out  of  the  limestone  areas  of  the 
State,  however,  Alfalfa  cannot  be  considered  a  prod¬ 
uct  well  adapted  to  the  region.  A  minor  crop,  but 
one  that  has  brought  a  cash  income  of  considerable 
importance  to  Tioga  Coxxnty  farms,  is  buckwheat. 
This  grain  may  be  satisfactorily  grown  upon  land 
too  poor  for  other  crops  if  a  small  amount  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  is  xxsed ;  200  lbs.  per  acre  of  acid 
phosphate  (superphosphate)  is  a  common  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  latter.  Buckwheat  has  a  short  growing 
season,  it  being  practicable  to  seed  it  as  late  as  July 
and  harvest  it  befoi’e  the  first  frosts  that  may  be 
expected  in  September.  The  price  at  the  local  mills 
where  pancake  flour  is  made  from  the  grain  has 
ruled  satisfactorily  high,  thoxxgh  the  old-time  price 
of  around  $1.20  to  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds  dropped 
during  the  1931  season  to  from  75  cents  to  $1.25. 
The  virtues  of  this  crop,  grown  to  any  considerable 
extent  only  in  New  York  and  one  or  two  other 
States,  are  offset,  however,  by  an  uncertainty  in 
yield  that  make  it  rather  more  of  a  gamble  than 
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need  be  expected  in  the  ease  of  other  grains.  A 
large  amount  of  buckwheat  flour  is  shipped  out  of 
the  county  to  consumers  in  other  sections  where  the 
taste  for  buckwheat  cakes  must  be  satisfied  by  an 
imported  product. 

The  county  of  which  we  are  speaking  has  this  in 
common  with  its  neighbors  in  the  Southern  Tier, 
that  dairying  has  become  the  farm  industry  of  great¬ 
est  importance.  The  lay  of  the  land  and  the  ac¬ 
cessibility  to  the  great  New  York  market  has  made 
this  almost  inevitable.  In  the  wide  Susquehanna 
Valley,  tobacco  was  formerly  extensively  grown. 
This,  however,  has  now  given  way  to  crops  needed 
in  the  production  of  milk  and  even  that  valley  of 
deeper  and  more  fertile  soil  has  joined  the  hill  sec¬ 
tions  in  becoming  essentially  a  one-crop  area,  that 
crop  being  liquid  milk  for  the  metropolitan  market. 
There  are  few  farms  that  do  not  depend  upon  the 
sale  of  liquid  milk  for  their  income.  Hay  and  pas¬ 
turage  are  natural  to  the  hills;  the  third  great 
source  of  home-grown  food  supply,  field  corn,  finds 
both  climate  and  soil  agreeable  to  its  needs.  The 
farm  teams  that  formerly  brought  the  milk  of  dis¬ 
tant  farms  to  the  shipping  station  in  early  morning 
have  been  almost  entirely  supplanted  by  light  trucks 
from  the  individual  farm  or  heavier  ones  that 
gather  the  milk  from  these  farms  on  a  stated  route. 
The  saving  of  time  and  leaving  of  the  team  on  the 
farm  for  work  has  done  much  to  make  daily  delivery 
of  milk  practicable  for  even  a  faraway  dairy.  A 
half  century  ago,  and  less,  the  churn  was  found  on 
each  of  these  farms.  Butter  was  made  and  packed 
in  tubs  or  the  larger  containers  called  firkins.  This 
was  stored  in  the  farm  cellar  and  sold  in  the  Fall 
to  buyers  who  tested  each  tub  or  firkin  by  plunging 
a  narrow  steel  bayonet  to  the  bottom  of  the  con¬ 
tainer,  turning  it  and  withdrawing  a  core  of  butter 
that  revealed  the  quality  of  the  contents  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Then  followed  the 
butter  factory  in  the 
near-by  village.  The 
far  m  housewife  was 
happy  and  sighed 
with  content  as  she  saw 
the  milk  leaving  the 
farm  and  laid  aside  the 
heavy  churn,  the  butter 
bowl  and  ladle  that 
meant  so  much  hard 
work  in  the  dairy  room. 

The  return  of  a  month¬ 
ly  check,  even  though 
discouragingly  s  m  a  1 1, 
meant  a  steady  cash  in¬ 
come  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer  that  was  needed. 

Butter  factories  flour¬ 
ished  for  years,  then,  in 
turn,  gave  way  to  the 
call  for  the  milk  in 
liquid  form  for  the  dis¬ 
tant  city.  New  develop- 
m  ents  in  marketing 
now  relate  chiefly  to 
the  struggle  for  a  fail- 
division  of  the  consum¬ 
er's  dollar  waged  be¬ 
tween  organized  dairy¬ 
men  and  the  powerful 
interests  controlling  the 
distributing  end  of  the 
industry.  For  a  term 
of  years,  a  profit  for 
the  producer  has  been 
shown  in  improved  con¬ 
ditions  of  living  upon 
the  hill  and  valley  farm 
and  an  evident  degree 
of  prosperity  that  was 
reflected  in  all  indus¬ 
tries.  As  this  is  written, 
in  the  Summer  of  1932, 
a  drop  in  milk  prices 
to  a  level  lower  than 
that  known  for  years  is  bringing  keen  discourage¬ 
ment  through  it  is  offset  in  a  measure  by  an 
accompanying  drop  in  prices  of  purchased  feeds. 
Some  who  read  this  will  ask,  “Why  not  sheep  on 
these  hill  farms?”  At  least  a  small  flock  of  sheep 
formerly  grazed  rough  pastures  upon  nearly  every 
farm  of  size ;  few  are  now  seen.  The  answer  to  the 
question  is  “Profit  in  sheep  growing  has  not  been 
maintained  over  a  term  of  years  at  a  level  that  has 
kept  the  flocks  on  the  farms.”  Let  those  who  feel 
qualified  discuss  the  reasons  for  this.  Some  are 
near  at  hand,  others  relate  to  world-wide  conditions. 

Such  has  been  something  of  the  story  of  Tioga 
County  in  New  York.  Whatever  interest  it  may 
have  is  due  less  to  the  particular  county  written  of 
than  to  the  picture  of  a  once  savage  region,  re¬ 
claimed  and  made  the  home  of  men  and  women  who 
have  struggled  under  the  natural  conditions  of  a 
typical  section  of  our  country  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  themselves  in  peace  and  a  reasonable  degree  of 
prosperity.  The  glamor  of  the  West  and  other  dis¬ 
tant  regions  has  diverted  our  attention  from  home 
scenes  and  our  accustomed  habits.  We  shall  find, 
if  we  look,  a  drama  of  life  as  it  has  been  lived  about 
us  equally  interesting  and  significant  with  that  to 
which  distance  lends  charm. 


Elm-leaf  Beetle 

Can  you  identify  this  bug  for  me?  Every  year, 
at  this  time,  the  southeast  window  corner  of  one 
room  of  this  old  house  is  infested  with  them. 

New  Jersey.  m.  n.  s. 

Nearly  100  years  ago  the  European  elm-leaf  beetle 
was  discovered  in  Baltimore,  Md.  Since  that  time 
it  has  gradually  spread  over  the  United  States,  and 
a  few  years  ago  reached  the  Pacific  Coast  where  it 
is  now  very  injurious  to  the  elm  trees.  The  beetle 
has  been  in  the  East  long  enough  now  so  that  it  acts 
like  a  native  insect.  It  is  very  abundant  and  in¬ 
jurious  some  years  and  not  in  evidence  others. 


In  the  Fall,  the  beetles  crawl  away  into  cracks 
and  crevices,  and  especially  into  the  attics  of  dwell¬ 
ing-houses,  where  they  pass  the  Winter.  One  Spring 
not  long  ago,  a  good  housekeeper  in  great  agitation 
sent  me  some  of  the  beetles  she  had  collected  on  a 
sunny  window  in  her  attic.  She  said  there  were 
hundreds  of  them  crawling  about  the  window,  and 
she  wanted  to  know  at  once  what  dreadful  pest  she 
had  in  her  house,  and  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  tell  her  that  she  need  have  no  fear  of 
the  beetles,  because  they  were  as  anxious  to  get  out 
of  her  house  as  she  was  to  have  them  do  so.  They 
were  just  waking  up  from  their  Winter’s  sleep  and 
were  struggling  to  get  out-of-doors  on  to  the  elm 
trees. 

In  the  case  of  M.  N.  S.  the  reverse  is  true,  for  at 
this  time  of  year — August  and  September — the  bee¬ 
tles  are  struggling  to  get  into  the  house,  where 
they  can  go  to  sleep  for  the  Winter.  Apparently 
M.  N.  S.  finds  the  beetles  after  they  have  come  from 
the  elms,  but  before  they  have  settled  down  in 
cracks  and  crannies  for  their  long  sleep.  It  is  a 
comfort  to  know  that  they  will  not  cause  any  in¬ 
jury  to  the  house  or  to  any  of  the  household  goods. 

They  can  be  controlled  on  the  elms  by  spraying 
the  trees  thoroughly  as  soon  as  they  come  well  into 
leaf,  late  May  or  early  June,  depending  on  the  sea¬ 
son,  with  arsenate  of  lead — four  or  five  pounds  to 
100  gallons  of  water.  g.  w.  h. 


Fringed  Gentian  from  Seed 

There  is  no  better  way  to  aid  in  the  conservation 
and  preservation  of  our  choicer  native  plants  than 
to  raise  them  from  seed,  give  them  proper  soil,  and 
make  them  at  home  in  our  gardens.  The  fringed 
gentian,  Gentiana  crinita,  one  of  our  choicest  wild- 
lings,  has  always  been  most  elusive ;  if  brought  in  to 


the  garden  it  will  bloom,  but  next  year  there  will 
be  no  trace  of  it,  for  the  plant  is  a  biennial,  seeding 
one  year  and  blooming  the  next ;  and  if  it  does  self¬ 
sow,  the  plants  are  so  tiny  and  make  such  a  slow 
growth  the  first  season  that  they  are  apt  to  be  over¬ 
looked  and  destroyed.  To  raise  this  plant  from  seed 
has  always  been  considered  a  dfficult  matter ;  how¬ 
ever  it  can  be  done,  for  if  properly  handled  the  seeds 
germinate  readily,  and  if  pains  ax-e  taken  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  shelter  the  seedlings,  the  plants  may  be 
brought  to  the  blossoming  point,  furnishing  beauty 
of  form  and  color  rarely  seen  in  a  garden. 

One  year  a  lovely  plant  was  brought  in  from  the 
sunny  arbor  vitae  swamp  where  it  grew  with  many 
of  its  comrades,  to  the  wild  garden,  where  it  was 
placed  in  a  sunny  spot,  in  woodsy  soil  which  suited 
it  well.  It  continued  to  bloom  as  if  it  had  never 
been  moved ;  the  bees  loved  the  blossoms  of  misty 
blue,  and  late  in  the  Fall,  we  found  that  they  had 
done  well  their  work,  for  there  were  seeds  in  abund¬ 
ance.  These  were  gathered,  and  early  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring  were  sown  in  a  rather  shallow  flower 
crock  which  had  been  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with 
muck.  They  were  lightly  covered  with  leaf  mold, 
and  the  crock  set  in  a  basin  about  four  inches  deep. 
This  was  kept  partly  filled  with  water,  and  a  pane 
of  glass  was  put  over  the  top  of  the  crock  to  protect 
from  rain.  This  was  raised  slightly  at  one  side  so 
that  the  air  could  get  to  the  soil. 

In  about  three  weeks  it  seemed  as  if  every  seed 
had  germinated,  for  the  little  plants  were  as  thick 
as  grass  on  a  well-seeded  lawn.  In  tw  omonths  they 
were  thinned  out,  and  the  rest  removed,  dirt  and  all, 
to  a  partially  shaded  spot  in  the  garden ;  at  the  end 
of  the  season  they  were  little  more  than  an  inch  in 
height,  and  we  wondered  if  they  would  live  through 
the  Winter.  They  were  protected  by  a  loose  mulch 
of  leaves,  through  the  cold  months,  and  early  in  the 
Spring  this  was  lifted  slightly,  and  later  of  course 
removed.  We  found  then  that  all  our  little  plants 
were  alive.  In  midsummer  they  started  to  grow  in 


earnest,  and  were  set  out  in  a  sunny  spot  with 
plenty  of  room  for  each  of  the  15  plants,  and  in 
Autumn  they  made  a  lovely  patch  of  blue  in  the 
garden — “As  if  a  bit  of  heaven  lay  on  our  earth 
below.” 

What  a  pleasure  it  was  to  watch  them  develop 
from  tiny  seedlings  to  blooming  plants  nearly  two 
feet  in  height !  The  slightly  angled  sturdy  stems 
are  held  erect,  and  rather  closely  together,  as  if  to 
form  a  bouquet :  the  dainty  pointed  leaves  are  yel¬ 
lowish-green,  and  placed  opposite  each  other,  and 
each  branch  and  branchlet  bears  at  its  summit  a 
blossom,  about  two  inches  in  length,  of  violet-blue, 
which  looks  through  fringed  lashes  directly  at  the 
sky  which  it  seems  to  mirror.  The  vase-like  calyx 
forms  a  lovely  setting  for  the  delicate  corolla  whose 
four  squarely-cut  lobes  have  ends  finely  notched  and 
sides  beautifully  fringed.  During  cloudy  weather 
the  flower  remains  tightly  closed,  the  fringed  edges 
showing,  but  under  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun,  they 
expand,  showing  their  exquisite  beauty  of  form  and 
coloring  — 

“Blue,  blue,  as  if  the  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall.” 

This  charming  plant  loves  to  grow  in  sunny 
swamps  and  moist  meadows,  rich  wooded  hillsides 
where  sunlight  filters  through.  Gray  gives  its  range 
“from  Central  Maine  and  Western  Quebec  to  Dakota, 
Iowa,  Ohio  and  Georgia.”  The  “Annotated  List  of 
Plants  of  New  York  State”  says,  “Frequent  across 
New  York  State  outside  of  the  Adirondacks  and 
Catskills,  very  rare  on  Long  Island  and  Staten 
Island.”  sirs,  frank  w.  pugsley. 


Creatures  of  the  Desert 

A  bull-snake  and  two  rattlers ;  three  or  four  lum¬ 
bering  sand-colored  terrapins ;  a  Gila  monster — a 

handsome,  reportedly 
deadly  fellow  mottled 
in  black  and  cream  col¬ 
or  ;  these,  with  a  horn¬ 
ed  toad,  and  several 
small  gray  reptiles  of 
the  salamander  tribe, 
so  quick  in  their  move¬ 
ments  that  they  almost 
eluded  the  eye,  penned 
up  together  in  a  rude 
cage  on  a  blazing  road 
in  Nevada,  were  labeled 
comprehensively,  “Des¬ 
ert  Life.” 

Very  different  was 
the  record  in  the  lounge 
of  the  Montezuma,  an 
enchanting  inn  in  a  fa¬ 
in  o  u  s  town  in  New 
Mexico.  T  li  e  r  e  were 
skins  of  t  w  o  b  1  a  c  k 
bears — two?  No  four, 
for  ‘  behind  the  huge 
clumsy  mother  (all 
were  hung  with  the 
nose  pointing  forward) 
followed  two  chubby 
cubs,  poignantly  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  Goldilocks.  On 
the  opposite  wall  hung 
two  mountain  lions  or 
cougars — snarling,  dan¬ 
gerous-looking  beasts 
that  would  make  short 
work  with  an  unarmed 
man,  and  between,  at 
the  end,  a  delicate  ring¬ 
tailed  pelt  that  at  first 
glance  you  would  take 
for  the  coat  of  a  young 
raccoon.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  behold 
the  heads  of  three  mag¬ 
nificent  deer,  the  ant¬ 
lers  of  one  being  “in  the  velvet,”  and  on  either  side 
of  the  great  fireplace,  a  fox  and  his  coyote  cousin. 
“All  killed  in  this  State?  You  bet!  The  lions  were 
killed  right  over  in  Pecos  Canyon.  The  cubs?  Oh, 
yes,  Jim  shot  the  mother  first,  not  knowing  that  she 
had  young  ones,  and  then — well,  he  was  on  horse¬ 
back,  he  couldn’t  carry  them  alive,  and  they’d  have 
died  without  the  mother,  you  know.  That?  That’s 
a  ring-tail  cat,  peculiar  to  this  region.  See  how 
silky  the  hair  is !”  thus  the  breezy  man  at  the  desk. 

Parched,  unfecund  and  forbidding — bare  of  life 
and  hostile  to  life  is  the  look  of  the  desert  in 
drought.  The  eye  may  range  over  it  for  miles  and 
see  not  a  sentient  thing.  “If  a  jaclc-rabbit  was  go¬ 
ing  to  travel  this  layout,  he’d  have  to  carry  his  din¬ 
ner  with  him,”  was  the  comment  of  one  stranger 
stranded  in  no-man's  land.  To  the  jack-rabbit,  the 
matter  probably  looks  very  different,  for  he  and 
his  rodent  kin — the  cottontail,  the  porcupine,  the 
ground  squirrel,  the  gopher,  the  pack  rat,  and  a  host 
of  others — thrive  and  multiply  on  these  arid  plains. 
You  catch  glimpses  of  them  at  dusk  among  clumps 
of  greasewood  and  sage  brush,  or  they  scamper  over 
you  at  night  when  you  camp  on  the  mesa,  and  any¬ 
one  who  has  tried  to  dig  desert  plants,  and  found 
long  succulent  tap-roots  and  deeply-buried,  juicy 
bulbs,  edible  and  well-known  in  Indian  pueblos,  can 
guess  at  one  source  of  supplies. 

A  herd  of  antelope  running  wild  and  free  in  the 
wilderness,  lifting  their  spirited  heads,  gazing  with 
bright  inquisitive  eyes,  and  then  showing  their 
snowy  tails  in  a  flying  retreat,  only  to  turn  and 
again  draw  near — this  is  a  rare  sight  in  these  days, 
and  one  that  our  favored  party  will  never  forget. 
How  curious  they  seemed  and  how  fearless,  their 
motions  all  lightness  and  grace !  And  though  they 
refused  to  come  quite  within  range  of  a  camera,  by 
means  of  field-glasses  they  were  brought  close  in 
spite  of  themselves.  Their  color  is  a  bright  russety 
fawn,  with  white  bars;  their  horns  (they  are  more 
properly  called  pronghorn)  are  neither  branched 


Rural  New-Yorker  Booth  at  New  York  State  Fair.  Left  to  right:  D.  C.  C  overt ,  F.  J.  Heyivood,  L.  J.  Gabbey, 
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and  spreading  like  a  deer’s,  nor  recurved 
like  those  of  the  alpine  chamois,  but 
short  and  dark,  standing  straight  up  from 
the  forehead ;  and  the  long  white  hair 
about  the  rump  is  erected  in  flight,  and 
forms  a  sort  of  pompon  behind.  Natura¬ 
lists  tell  us  that  when  the  mother  is 
about  to  bring  forth  her  young,  she  leaps 
into  the  middle  of  a  cactus-patch,  stamps 
down  a  bed  with  her  sharp  hoofs,  and  in 
that  fortified  nursery  keeps  her  kid  from 
the  wolves.  So  born  and  so  nursed,  no 
wonder  the  antelope  is  at  home  in  the 
wilderness. 

There  are  few  places  where  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  desert,  its  solitude  and  im- 
passiveness,  are  more  overpowering  than 
at  Red  Rock  Canyon,  Nevada.  Whether 
it  was  because  of  the  bare  volcanic 
peaks  that  rim  the  horizon,  the  deep, 
naked  arroyo,  a  savage  gash  in  the  earth, 
or  the  sandstone  wall  under  which  we 
sat,  so  high  and  chill  that  its  shadow 
lay  cold  on  the  blazing  sand,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say,  but  here,  if  anywhere, 
I  should  have  expected  to  encounter 
death  rather  than  life.  Suddenly,  out  of 
the  very  sky,  as  it  seemed,  that  all-en¬ 
veloping  desert  sky,  came  “a  resonance 
of  emerald,”  a  whirring  atom,  the  small¬ 
est  of  the  feathered  creation.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  it  hung  gleaming  before  our  eyes, 
then  sped  away  even  as  it  came,  since 
home  is  home,  and  a  world  that  shelters 
a  lion  can  also  provide  for  a  humming¬ 
bird.  DORA  READ  GOCDALE. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
October  8.  In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

MILK 

September:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  86c;  Class  2B,  $1.06;  Class  3,  95c. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.59;  Class  2, 
$1;  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  21%c;  extras,  92 
score,  20%c;  firsts,  87  to  91  score,  17  to  20%c; 
ladles,  14  to  16c;  packing  stock,  11  to  13c; 
sweet  fancy,  23%c;  extras.  22%c;  firsts,  17  to 
22c;  renovated,  17c;  centralized,  19c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums.  41c;  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings,  35  to  39c;  standard,  28  to  33c;  near¬ 
by  under  grades,  23  to  26c;  browns,  special 
pack,  34c;  standards,  24%  to  25c;  mixed  col¬ 
ors.  special  pack,  24%  to  28%e;  standard,  23  to 
24c:  rehandled  receipts.  22c;  mediums,  18  to 
20c;  Pacific  Coast,  fresh,  specials,  39c;  stand¬ 
ards,  32  to  36c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $7.25;  bulls,  $3.75;  cows, 
$3.25;  calves,  best,  $7.50;  common  to  good, 
$4.50  to  $6;  sheep,  $3:  lambs.  $6.75;  hogs,  $5.40. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  10c;  good  to  choice,  6 
to  8c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2*4  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  21c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
20c;  small  breeds,  best.  18c;  roosters,  12c; 
ducks,  20c;  geese,  14c;  rabbits,  lb.,  14c. 

Receivers  of  rabbits  receive  many  inquiries 
about  the  business,  and  request  that  postage 
be  sent  for  replies. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lli..  24c:  fair  to  good,  18  to 
23c;  roosters,  13c;  fowls,  21c;  ducks,  20c;  tur¬ 
keys,  western,  young  toms,  25  to  27c;  young 
liens,  26  to  28c;  young,  poor,  20  to  24c;  old 
toms,  10  to  13e:  old  hens,  14  to  18c;  squabs, 
lb.,  ungraded.  25c;  graded,  30c;  dark,  doz., 
$2.50;  culls,  $1.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  State,  bskt.,  75c  to  $2.25;  Jersey, 
bskt.,  25c  to  $2.50;  L.  I..  bag,  75c  to  $1.25; 
Pa.,  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Mass,  and  Conn., 
box.  $1.25  to  $2.50;  Md.  and  Del.,  bskt.,  25c 
to  $1.75.  Beets,  nearby,  bskt.,  50  to  60c;  State, 
100-lb.  bag.  $1  to  $1.15.  Brussels  sprouts,  Cats- 
t ill,  qt.,  10  to  22c;  Conn.,  qt.,  10  to  15c;  L.  I., 
<j t. ,  8  to  18c.  Cabbage,  State,  bag,  50  to  70c; 
in  bulk,  ton,  $10  to  $13;  State,  red,  bag.  75c 
to  $1.25;  Conn.,  50-lb.  bag,  40c.  Carrots,  State, 
50-lb.  bag,  50  to  60c.  Cauliflower,  Catskill, 
crate,  60c  to  $3;  Jersey,  crate,  $1;  Conn.,  crt., 
75c  to  $1.75;  L.  I.,  crt.,  50c  to  $1.75.  Celery, 
nearby,  doz.  bclis..  15  to  40c;  Jersey,  hearts, 
doz.,  50  to  60c.  Corn,  bag,  40  to  75c;  white, 
100  ears,  $1  to  $1.50;  nearby,  yel.,  100  ears, 
$1.50  to  $2.  Cucumbers,  L.  I.,  bskt.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  State,  bskt.,  $1  to  $3.  Eggplants,  Jersey, 
bskt..  25  to  75c.  Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl., 
$10  to  $11.  Kohlrabi,  100  bclis.,  $2  to  $3.  Let¬ 
tuce,  Cal..  Iceberg,  crt.,  $1.50  to  $3.25;  State, 
crt..  25  to  85c.  Lima  beans,  Jersey,  bskt., 
$1  50  to  $2.50;  L.  I.,  bag,  75c  to  $2.25;  State, 
bskt.,  $1.50  to  $2.25,  Onions,  Wn.  N.  Y.,  yel., 
50-lb.  bag,  40  to  55c;  Orange  County,  white,  50 
lbs.,  50c  to  $1.50;  red,  50  lbs.,  40  to  50c;  yel., 
50  lbs.,  35  to  45c;  Mass.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  40  to 
55c;  Ind.  and  Mich.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  50  to  55c; 
pickier,  white,  50  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  boiler, 
white,  50  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.10.  Parsley,  Jersey, 

bskt.,  50  to  75c.  Peppers,  Jersey,  bu.  bskt., 
25c  to  $1;  bbl..  75c  to  $1.25.  Radishes,  L.  I., 
100  bchs.,  $2  to  $4.  White  potatoes,  Jersey, 
100-lb.  bag,  65  to  80c;  150-lb.  bag,  $1.10  to 

$1.25;  L.  I.,  150  lbs.,  50c  to  $1.35;  100  lbs., 
75  to  85c;  Maine,  180  lbs.,  $1.30  to  $1.50;  150 
lbs.,  $1.20  to  $1.25.  Sweet  potatoes,  Del.  and 
Md..  tub  or  bskt.,  35  to  75c;  Jersey,  bskt..  50c 
to  $1.  Spinach,  nearby,  bskt.,  50c  to  $1;  State, 
bskt.  or  crate,  50  to  90c.  Squash,  bskt.  or  bag, 
30  to  90c;  Jersey,  marrow,  bbl.,  $1:  Jersey, 

Hubbard,  bbl..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Mass.,  Hubbard, 
bskt.,  50  to  60c.  Tomatoes,  Jersey,  20-qt.  crt., 
35  to  75c;  Jersey,  6-till  carrier,  50c  to  $1; 

Jersey,  handle  bskt.,  15  to  40e;  Jersey,  egg  or 
plum  crate,  30  to  60c;  up-river,  carrier,  75c  to 
$1.50;  lug,  50  to  90c;  handle  bskt.,  20  to  60c; 
green,  bu.  bskt.,  60  to  65c;  State,  6-till  carrier, 
75c  to  $1;  handle  bskt.,  40c;  State,  lug,  40c 
to  $1.13;  State,  green,  bu.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1; 
Cal.,  lug,  25  to  75c.  Turnips,  nearby,  white, 
bskt.,  50c  to  $1;  Canada,  rutabaga.  50-lb.  bag, 
55  to  05c.  Watercress,  100  bchs.,  $2  to  $2.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bskts.,  35c  to  $1.50:  bbls.,  $1.38  to 
$2.25;  Conn.,  box,  $1.50  to  $2.  Cranberries, 
Cape  Cod,  %-bbl.  box.  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Jersey,  pt.,  7  to  16c.  Grapes,  En.  and 

Sii.,  12-qt.  bskt.,  25  to  35c;  12-qt.  bskt.  car¬ 

ton,  $1  to  $1.50  En.  and  Sn.,  gift  crt.,  45  to 
55c;  En.,  return,  crt..  $1  to  $1.25;  Del.,  gift 

crate,  12-qt.  carton.  $1.75  to  $2;  Niagara,  gift, 
crt.,  45  to  55c.  Huckleberries,  Maine,  qt.,  13 
to  20e;  Canada,  qt..  20  to  25c.  Peaches,  Jersey, 
mixed  varieties,  crt.  or  bskt.,  40c  to  $1.50; 
Jersey,  Hales,  crt.,  $1.25  to  $2.75;  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $2;  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.50;  crt.,  75c 
to  $2;  y.-bu.  bskt..  30  to  05c;  N.  Y.,  Hales,  bu. 
bskt.,  $1.25  to  $2;  crt..  $1.25  to  $2.50;  Pa., 
mixed  varieties,  crt,,  $1  to  $1,38;  bu.  bskt., 


85c  to  $1;  Conn.,  bu.  bskt..  $1.38;  %-bu.  bskt., 
50  to  85c.  Plums,  En.,  Damson,  4-qt.  bskt., 
15c;  En.,  mixed  varieties,  %  bu.,  50  to  75c. 
Pears,  En.,  Clapps,  bu.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.25; 
Bartletts,  bu.  bskt..  50c  to  $1.25;  En.  and  Sn., 
Seckel,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.38;  %  bu.,  35  to  65c. 
GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  69%c;  corn,  No.  2  yel¬ 
low,  44c;  oats.  No.  2  white,  28%e;  rye.  No. 
2  western,  51c. 

FEED 

City  bran,  $16.35;  middlings.  $16.35;  red- 
dog.  $21.85;  hominy  feed,  $10.40;  cottonseed 
meal,  $26.25. 

HAY 

No.  1,  $17;  No.  2,  $16;  No.  3,  $14;  clover 
mixed,  $16;  Alfalfa,  $20. 

Retail  Prices  at  N.  Y.  Public 
Markets 

(Quotations  are  by  pound  unless  otherwise 
specified.) 

Butter.  27  to  29c:  eggs,  doz.,  40  to  50e;  chick¬ 
ens,  35  to  45c;  potatoes,  2  to  3c;  apples,  doz., 
40  to  50c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  20  to  50c:  peaches, 
doz.,  25  to  35c;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  40  to  50c; 
string  beans,  15c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter.  —  Solid-packed  creamery,  in  tubs, 
fancy,  higher  scoring  than  extra.  22%  to  25%e; 
92  score,  21  %c;  91  score,  21c;  90  score,  19  %c: 
89  score,  19c;  88  score,  18  %c;  87  score,  18c; 
86  score,  17%c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  extra  firsts.  26%c;  fresh  firsts, 
new  cases,  23%c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand 
cases,  22%c;  average  current  receipts,  in  sec¬ 
ond-hand  cases.  22c;  fresh  seconds,  20  to  21c; 
carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs,  36 
to  38c:  refrigerator  extra  firsts,  21%  to  22e; 
firsts,  20  to  21c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls.,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
18c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  15  to  17c;  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  fancy.  10  to  12c:  ordinary.  8  to  9c:  broil¬ 
ers,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks,  full-feathered,  3% 

lbs.  and  over.  17c;  smaller  sizes,  14  to  15c; 
barebaeks  and  poor  quality,  lower;  broilers, 
fancy  Reds,  large  sized,  full-feathered,  15c; 
small-sized,  12  to  14c;  broilers,  White  Leghorns, 

14  to  15c;  small  sizes  preferred:  old  roosters, 

10  to  11c;  ducks,  large.  White  Pekins,  young, 

12  to  13c;  ducks,  mixed  colors,  old,  8  to  10c; 

pigeons,  per  pair,  young,  15  to  20c;  old,  25c; 
rabbits,  per  pound,  6c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in 
boxes,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over,  22c;  4%  lbs., 
21c;  4  to  4%  ibs.,  20c;  3%  to  3%  lbs.,  18  to 
19c;  3  lbs.,  17c;  under  3  lbs.,  15  to  16c;  broil¬ 
ing  chickens,  fresh-killed,  nearby.  20  to  22c; 
western,  20  to  21c;  western  roasting  chickens, 
23  to  25c;  old  roosters,  dry-picked,  western, 
weighing  5  lbs.  or  over,  13c;  under  5  lbs.,  10 
to  12c;  ducks,  L.  I.,  15c. 

Apples. — Bu.  bskts..  N.  Y.,  Twenty  Ounce, 
U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up,  60  to  75e;  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2%-in.  up,  55  to  65c;  Wolf  River,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2%-in.  up,  55  to  60c;  Fall  Pippins,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  2%-in.  up,  60c;  Wealthy,  U.  8.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
up,  65  to  75c;  mostly  75c;  U.  $>.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
up.  50c;  Northwestern  Greenings,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2%-in.  up.  75c;  McIntosh,  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in. 
up,  $1:  Gravensteins,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up, 
60c;  Alexanders,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  60c; 
I’a.,  Jonathans,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up.  few 
sales,  $1.15;  Grimes  Golden,  U.  8.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
up.  few  sales,  90c;  W.  Va.,  Delicious,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  2%-in.  up,  few  sales,  $1.25;  Va.,  Jonathans, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  90c;  Md.,  Delicious, 
marked  LT.  S.  No'.  1.  2%-in.  up,  but  only  fair 
quality.  70  to  75c.  Street  sales:  Pa.  and  N.  J., 
%-bu.  bskts.,  various  varieties,  10  to  35c;  few 
fine  quality  higher;  Pa.,  Del.,  N.  J.  and  Md., 
bus..  McIntosh,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up.  85c  to 
$1.10:  U.  8.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  75c  to  $1;  few 
higher;  Smokehouse,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  up.  85e 
to  $1;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up.  60  to  80c:  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  40  to  50c;  Grimes  Golden,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up.  50  to  65c;  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2%-in.  up,  40  to  50c;  Jonathans,  U.  8.  No.  1, 
3-in.  up,  $1;  TJ.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up,  75  to  85c; 
U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  up,  50  to  65c:  Maiden  Blush, 
U.  8.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up.  75  to  85c;  Starks,  U.  S. 
No.  1.  2%-in.  up,  50  to  65c;  Delicious.  U.  S.  No. 
1.  2%-in.  up.  75  to  85c:  Starks,  unclassified, 
2%-in.  up,  35  to  40c;  Delicious,  unclassified, 
2%-in.  up,  45  to  60c;  Rome  Beautys.  unclassi¬ 
fied,  2%-in.  up,  50  to  65c;  Yorks,  2%-in.  up, 
60c;  poorer  and  small,  all  varieties,  low  as  20c. 

Beans,  Snap. — 1’a.  and  N.  .1.,  %-bu.  bskts., 
green,  30  to  50c;  few  exceptional  lots,  60  to 
75c;  poorer  lower;  wax,  40  to  90c;  bus.,  green, 
75c  to  $1;  poorer.  50  to  60c;  wax,  $1.25;  N. 
Y..  bus.,  wax,  $1.40.  Lima. — Pa.  and  N.  J., 
%-bu.  bskts.,  $1  to  $1.25:  few,  $1.40  to  $1.50; 
poorer,  75c:  bu.  liprs.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  poorer 
low  as  $1.50;  Eastern  Shore,  Virginia  and  Md., 
bu.  hprs.,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Beets. — I’a.  and  N.  J..  per  bch.,  1  to  l%c. 

Cranberries. — N.  J.,  %-bbl.  boxes,  early  va¬ 
rieties,  $2.25;  Mass.,  %-bbl.  boxes,  early  va¬ 
rieties.  $2  to  $2.25;  mostly  $2.25. 

Carrots. — Street  sales,  1’a.  and  N.  J.,  per 
bch.,  %  to  l%c:  few,  l%e:  poorer  lower;  %- 
bu.  bskts.,  cut,  20  to  30c;  bus.,  cut,  30  to  40c. 

Cabbage. — N.  Y..  80-lb.  sacks,  Copenhagen, 

50  to  60c;  mostly  60c;  90-lb.  sacks,  Copenhagen, 
55  to  65c;  mostly  60  to  65c;  bulk,  per  ton,  Co¬ 
penhagen.  mostly  $10.  Street  sales.  Pa.  and 
N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  10  to  25c;  few,  35c;  Savoy, 

15  to  25c;  N.  Y.,  Copenhagen,  bulk,  per  bbl.' 
measure,  $1;  I’a..  bbls.,  75c  to  $1. 

Caluiflower. — N.  Y..  western  district,  pony 
crates,  fair  quality,  few  sales.  $1.25.  Street 
sales,  N.  Y..  crates,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  poorer,  $1. 

Corn.  Green. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  sacks,  per  100 
ears,  85c  to  $1.25;  few  exceptional  lots,  $1.30  to 
$1.65;  poorer  low  as  50c. 

Cucumbers. — N.  Y.,  bu.  bskts.,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
$1.50  to  $2;  culls  and  jumbos,  75e  to  $1;  dills, 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Eggplant. — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  15  to  30c; 
few  higher. 

Endive. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  bus.,  25  to  35c. 

Horseradish. — Mo.,  bbls.,  select,  $9.75  to  $10; 
No.  1,  $9.25  to  $9.50. 

Grapes. — N.  Y.,  2-qt.  bskts..  Concords,  U. 

S.  No.  1,  9  to  10c.  Street  sales,  N.  J.,  %-bu. 
bskts.,  various  varieties,  25  to  50c:  few  higher, 
12-qt.  bskts.,  25  to  28c;  Del.,  Concords,  12-qt. 
bskts.,  25  to  30c;  2-qt.  bskts.,  10  to  11c. 

Lettuce. — N.  J..  crates,  2  doz.  heads,  Big 
Boston,  60  to  85c;  poorer.  35  to  50c:  Romaine, 
50c;  N.  Y..  crates.  Big  Boston,  2  doz.  heads, 
50  to  75c;  Romaine,  65c. 

Mushrooms. — l’a.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  white,  50  to 
65c;  few,  75c;  poorer,  low  as  25c. 

Onions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  moder¬ 
ate,  market  firm.  N.  Y.,  Mass..  Mich,  and 
Ohio.  50-lb.  sacks,  yel..  U.  S.  No.  1.  45  to  55c; 
mostly  50c;  Ohio  and  Ind.,  50-lb.  sacks,  whites, 
U.  S.  No.  1.  40c;  50-lb.  sacks,  white  boilers, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  $1  to  $1.10. 

Peppers. — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts..  cherry,  30  to 
40c;  various  other  varieties,  25  to  35c;  few 
higher. 

Peaches. — Bu.  bskts..  Elbertas,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2-in.  minimum,  best,  90c  to  $1;  poorer  condi¬ 
tion,  50  to  75c.  Street  sales,  Pa.  and  N.  J., 
%  -bu.  bskts.,  Elbertas,  40  to  75c;  poorer  low¬ 
er;  Burkes,  50  to  <i0c;  Robertas,  20  to  50c; 
Hales,  few  fine  quality,  large,  75  to  90c;  %- 
bu.  bskts.,  Elbertas.  50  to  75c:  poorer  lower; 
Hales,  60  to  75c;  Iron  Mountains.  35  to  50c; 
crates,  6s,  Elbertas,  large,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.25; 
Hales,  U.  S.  No.  1.  large,  few  sales,  $2;  bus., 
Elbertas,  large.  U.  S.  No.  1.  $1.25;  mediums  to 
large,  85c  to  $1;  small.  65  to  75c;  Robertas,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  large,  90c  to  $1;  Burkes,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  large,  $1  to  $1.25;  Hales,  few  sales,  fine 
quality.  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  minimum,  $2  40; 
2-in.  minimum.  $2.15. 

Pears. — N.  Y.,  bu.  bskts.,  Bartletts,  U.  S. 


No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $1.25;  U.  S.  No.  1.  2-in.  up. 
$1  to  $1.10;  few,  $1.15;  poorer  condition,  ripe, 
75  to  85c;  some  very  poor  condition  low  as  35c; 
U.  S.  No.  2,  2-in.  minimum.  85c;  1%-in.  mini¬ 
mum.  poor  condition,  ripe,  25  to  50c. 

Plums. — N.  Y..  %-bu.  bskts.,  Damsons,  most¬ 
ly  60c;  Reine  Claudes,  few  sales,  50  to  60c; 
Burbanks,  few  sales,  35c.  Street  sales,  N.  Y.. 
%-bu.  bskts..  Damsons,  OOe. 

Parsnips.- — I’a.,  bus.,  65  to  90c. 

Radishes. — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  red,  40  to  50c. 
Squash. — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  white,  10  to 

30c. 

Spinach. — N.  Y.,  bu.  bskts.,  Savoy,  75c  to 
$1.  Street  sales,  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  bus.,  mostly 
$1;  few  $1.15;  N.  Y.,  bus.,  $1. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Street  sales,  N.  J.,  %-bu. 

bskts.,  Jersey  type,  U.  S.  No.  1,  35  to  40c; 
medium,  30c;  U.  S.  No.  2,  20  to  25c;  reds,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  35  to  40c;  few  fine  quality,  45c;  U. 
S.  No.  2,  20  to  30c;  bbls.,  Jersey  type,  medium, 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  Del.  and  Md..  bus..  Jersey  type, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  $5  to  50c;  white  yams,  U.  S.  No. 
1.  40  to  50c;  Va.,  bu.  liprs..  Jersey  type,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  30  to  40c:  poorer.  25c:  stave  bbls.,  Jer¬ 
sey  type,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1  to  $1.10. 

Tomatoes. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  20 
to  40c;  few  exceptional  lots,  50  to  60c;  pooier, 
low  as  10c;  egg,  20  to  25c. 

Potatoes. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  vari¬ 
ous  varieties.  U.  S.  No.  1.  25  to  30c;  few  high¬ 
er;  poorer,  17  to  20c;  100-lb.  sacks,  Cobblers, 
Green  Mountains  and  Russets,  U.  S.  No.  1,  75 
to  85c:  few  fine  quality,  large,  higher;  poorer, 
65  to  70c;  U.  S.  No.  2,  35  to  45c;  few  higher; 
150-lb.  sacks,  U.  S.  No.  2,  55  to  65c;  U.  S.  No. 
1,  few  sales,  $1.25. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Cattle. — Market  slow,  draggy;  beef  steers  and 
yearlings,  weak  to  25c  lower;  few  quotable 
above  $7:  bulk  to  sell  $5.75  to  $6.50;  she-stock 
sharing  steers  decline;  bulls  and  cutter  steady; 
Stockers  and  feeders  in  liberal  supply,  weak  "to 
25c  lower;  bulk  $4.50  to  $5.25;  calves,  strong 
to  unevenly  higher;  top  vealers,  $8. 

Sheep. — Steady;  choice  lambs,  $6.25  to  $6.50. 

Hogs. — Market  slow,  weak;  choice  160-230-lb. 
wts.,  $5  to  $5.40;  small  lots  to  local  killers, 
$5.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Receipts  of  nearby  produce  have  been  ex¬ 
ceeding  former  records,  but  have  ruled  gener¬ 
ally  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  - —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  25  to  26c;  tubs,  23  to  24c; 
firsts,  21  to  23c;  country  rolls,  23c.  Cheese, 
steady;  brick.  14c;  new  fiats,  daisies,  long¬ 
horn.  16c;  limburger,  17  to  18c.  Eggs,  strong; 
nearby  fancy,  30  to  31c;  grade  A,  22  to  28c; 
grade  B,  21  to  23c;  grade  C,  19c;  nearby  at 
market,  17  to  20e;  western,  19  to  22c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  15 
to  21c;  roasters.  19  to  21c;  fryers,  17  to  19c; 
broilers.  20  to  22c;  ducks,  15  to  16c;  turkeys, 
27  to  29c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  13  to 
17c;  broilers,  13  to  16c;  roosters,  10c;  ducks, 
13c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak;  Duchess, 
Gideon,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  Maiden  Blush,  Wolf 
River,  40  to  50c;  Alexander  Blush,  Gravenstein, 
50  to  60c;  Wealthy,  40  to  65c;  Twenty  Ounce, 
65  to  75c;  Imperial  Wealthy,  75c;  McIntosh, 
75  to  85c;  crabapples,  65  to  75c.  l’otatoes, 
weak:  home-grown,  bu.,  30  to  40c;  Oregon.  % 
bu.,  75c;  sweets,  N.  J..  hamper,  $1.40  to  $1.60. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  ewt.,  $3;  marrow,  $3.50;  white  kidney, 
$6.  Onions,  steady:  home-grown.  Ini.,  40  to 
60c;  Cal.,  Spanish.  %  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  green, 
doz.  bchs.,  8  to  15e. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu.,  40c  to 
$1.25;  elderberries,  bu..  40  to  50c;  grapes,  12-qt. 
bskt.,  40  to  45c;  Cal.,  lug.  $1.35  to  $1.50;  honey- 
dews.  Cal.,  crate,  $1  to  $1.35;  huckleberries, 
32-qt.  crate.  $1.50  to  $2:  peaches,  bu.,  50c  to 
$2;  pears,  bu.,  40  to  75c;  plums,  bu.,  50  to 
60c:  prunes,  bu.,  65  to  85c;  watermelons,  20 
to  35c. 

Vegetables.  - — -  Asparagus,  2-doz.  bclis.,  $4; 
beans,  wax,  bu..  50  to  80c;  green,  50c  to  $1; 
Limas,  OOe  to  $1;  beets,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  doz. 
bclis.,  12%  to  15c;  broccoli.  6-lb.  bskt..  20  to 
25c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  22c:  cabbage, 
bu.,  20  to  25c;  carrots,  bu.,  25  to  60c;  cauli¬ 
flower.  bu.,  50  to  85c;  celery,  doz.,  25  to  40c; 
cucumbers,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25;  eggplant,  bu.,  50 
to  65c;  endive,  doz.,  35  to  40c;  kohlrabi,  doz., 
25  to  30c;  lettuce,  2-doz.  crate,  35  to  55c; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  pars¬ 
nips,  %  bu.,  60  to  65c;  peas,  bu.,  50  to  75c; 
peppers,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.75;  pumpkins,  15  to  35c; 
radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  10  to  12%c:  romaine,  crate, 
30  to  35c;  spinach,  bu.,  25  to  50c;  squash,  bu., 
25  to  50c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  25  to  35c;  turnips, 
bu..  40  to  75c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$12  to  $12.50;  clover,  $12  to  $12.50;  oat  straw, 
$7  to  $7.50:  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $11; 
standard  middlings,  $11;  red-dog.  $17;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $22.50;  oilmeal, 
37  per  cent,  $24.50;  hominy,  $14.30;  gluten, 
$16.30;  oatfeed,  $6.50;  Timothy  seed,  bu..  $1.80; 
Alfalfa,  $10;  Alsike,  $7.25;  clover,  $8.75  to 
$9.  C.  H.  B. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
5%  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows, 

fresh  milk,  registered,  $100  to  $150;  cows, 

fresh  milk,  grades,  choice,  $80  to  $90;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  good,  $60  to  $75;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  medium,  $50  to  $55;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  common,  $30  to  $40;  beef 

cows  and  bulls,  100  lbs.,  $4  to  $5;  veal  calves, 
milk  fed,  prime,  $6  to  $7;  veal  calves,  milk 

fed,  good  to  medium,  $4  to  $5;  lambs,  clioiee 
to  good,  $5  to  $6;  broilers,  average  2%  or  more, 
lb.,  23  to  24c;  chickens,  large  breeds,  lb.,  25 
to  20c;  fowls,  mixed  breeds,  lb.,  12  to  15c; 
eggs,  local  fresh,  not  graded,  doz.,  32  to  34c. 

Retail.- — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  12 
to  14c;  milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  sold  from 
stores,  qt.,  10c;  milk,  sjiecial.  qt..  15  to  16c; 
butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  25c;  butter, 
creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  but¬ 
ter,  creamery,  cut  from  tub,  lb.,  22  to  23c; 
cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  cheese,  part 
skim,  lb.,  17  to  19c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb..  10  to 
12c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  graded,  doz.,  38  to  40c; 
eggs,  western;  fresh,  doz.,  21  to  24c;  chickens, 
native,  fancy  roasters,  lb..  35  to  38c;  broilers, 
native  fancy,  32  to  34c;  broilers,  western,  lb., 
25c;  ducks.  22c;  fowls,  native,  large,  fancy, 
lb.,  25  to  27c;  apples,  cooking,  bu.,  50c:  corn, 
doz.,  6  to  10c;  peaches,  bu.,  95c  to  $1.35;  po¬ 
tatoes,  pk.,  12%  to  15c.  F.  A.  C. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Offerings  of  most  produce  have  continued 
moderately  heavy  at  Boston  during  the  past 
week,  chiefly  from  local  sources.  Supplies  gen¬ 
erally  have  moved  very  slowly.  The  butter, 
cheese  and  egg  markets  were  firm,  while  poul¬ 
try  ruled  slightly  weaker.  The  wool  market 
was  quiet  with  prices  unchanged.  Light  hay 
receipts  occasioned  a  slightly  firmer  tone  on  an 
otherwise  quiet  market. 

Apples. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good  for  best,  market  draggy  on  small,  overripe 
or  bruised  stock.  Native  all  varieties  ord.  25  to 
50c.  Gravensteins  and  Wealthy  fancy  60  to 
75c,  few  $1.  McIntosh  fancy  75c  to  $1.50  std. 
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uskts.,  no  sales  noreu. 

Beans. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  fair. 
Native  green  and  wax  60c  to  $1,  few  fancy  wax 
$1.25.  Shell  50c  to  $1.50,  mostly  $1  to  $1.25 
Lima  mostly  50c  to  $1,  few  fancy  $1.25  to  $i.5o 
std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  25  to  35c.  Cut  off  few  sales*  25 
to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Blueberries. — (Supply  moderatelv  light  de- 
flatly.  3-’-qt.  erts.  Me.  mostly  10  to  15c. 
N.  S.  12  to  18c,  few  fancy  20  to  23c  qt 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  2o  to  35c  std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bclis.,  25  to  50c,  few  60c.  Cut  off 
poor  demand.  40  to  00c  std.  bn.  box. 

Cauliflower. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good 
Native  4  to  12  heads  ord.  25  to  50c.  fancy  60 
$1  05  St<  '  bu'  box-  Conn.  erts.  fancy  $1  to 

Celery  — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar- 
?et*.W,e,?k;  Native  18  bchs.  ord.  mostlv  75c 
«1  f11*0,  £w0  £an°y  $1-25  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y. 
noted  $1'2°  2-3  Crt'  CaIif'  and  Mich.  110  sales 

Corn.—  Supply  moderately  light,  demand  fair 
for  best,  poor  on  other.  Native  4  to  6  doz.  yel. 
box  t0  large  fanpy  50  t0  Mr  std.  bu. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass,  %-bbl.  crt.  $1.50  to  $1.85. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Hothouse  native  best  $2.50  to  $3  50- 
few  84:  poorer  low  as  50c  std.  bu.  box  N  y’ 
$1  to  $1.25:  few  best  $1.75.  Dills  $1.50  to’  $2’ 
Dickies  $2.25  to  $2.75  bu.  bskt. 

Esearole.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  2o  to  35c.  few  40c  std.  bu.  box 

Lettuce.— Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  18  heads  outdoor  mostly  25  to 
60c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  few 
sales  best  $2.50  to  $3;  poorer  lower  crt  N 
1  .  Big  Boston  few  sales  50c  to  $1  24  heads. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow  Yel¬ 
low  native  large  50  to  75c  bu.  box.  White 
pickling  fine_  $1  to  $1.25  %  box.  Mass,  med. 
size  mostly  50c,  few  55c,  few  40c  50  lbs.  Ind 
and  Mich,  white  65  to  75c.  fine  pickling  $2  50 
Lbs-  Y-  yellow  55  to  60c,  few  smaller  40c 

50  lbs. 


Parsley. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  10  to  25c  std.  bu.  box. 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  cut  off  ord.  50  to  75c;  fancy  85c 
to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Peaches.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good 
>  ellow  varieties  native  mostly  40  to  60c,  few 
fancy  75c  10-qt.  bskt.  Elbertas  N.  Y.'  and 
Conn.  $1;  poorer  50c  bu.  bskt. 

Pears. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  all  varieties  50c  to  $1.50.  few  large  extra 
fancy  Buerre  Bose  and  Seckels  $1.50  to  $2 
std.  bu.  box. 

Peppers. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
slow.  Native  Bell  20  to  50c.  Squash  green 
25  to  50c.  Red  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

I’otatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  55  to  65c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  Cobbler.  70 
to  75c.  Green  Mountains  fair  75  to  85c  100-lb 
bag. 

Radishes. — Supply  light,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  outdoor  50  to  60  bchs.  15  to  35c  std  bu 
box. 


Romaine. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  25  to  35c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach.— Supply  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native  best  40  to  60c,  poorer  low  as  25c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
poor.  Native  outdoor  10  to  20c,  few  25c  % 
box.  Trellised  15  to  35c,  few  40c  20  to  25-lb" 
bskts.  Green,  demand  fair,  25  to  50c,  few 
fancy  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Turnips. — Supply  light,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  rutabaga  or  purple  tops  35  to  65c.  few 
75c  std.  bu.  box.  P.  E.  I.  few  sales  70  to  75c 
50  lbs. 

Hay.  —  Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
light,  market  quiet.  No.  1  Timothy  $17.50; 
No.  2  Timothy  $16.50.  Clover  mixed,  red,  No. 
1  $16.75  ton.  Alfalfa  no  sales. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady,  creamery  extras 
21  %c;  firsts  19  to  21c;  seconds  18  to  19c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearliv  henneries,  brown 
extras  39  to  40e;  white  extras  38c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern  31  to  33c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  supply  moderatelv  light, 
market  quiet.  Fowl  western  3  to  5  lbs.  19 
to  23c;  2%  to  3  lbs.,  15  to  17c.  Roosters  13 
to  14c.  Chickens  large  18  to  24c;  small  lli  lo 
21c.  Broilers  native  19  to  24c.  Chickens  na¬ 
tive  16  to  23c  lb.  Live  poultry  weak.  Fowl 
15  to  16c.  Leghorns  12  to  14c.  Chickens  large 
15  to  16c:  small  13  to  15c.  Broilers  13  to  15c. 
Roosters  8o  lb. 

Cheese.- — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
extras  20  to  21c;  firsts  19  to  19%c.  Fresh  ex¬ 
tras  15  to  15%c;  firsts  14%  to  15c.  Western 
held  extras  19  to  20c;  firsts  18  to  18%c.  Fresh 
extra  14%  to  15c.  Firsts  14  to  14 %c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — Market  steady,  demand  good 
on  light  offerings.  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.50  to 
$4.  Calif,  small  white  $4.25  to  $4.50.  Yellow 
eyes  $4.25  to  $4.75.  Red  kidney  $3.75  to  $4.25. 
Lima  $5.75  to  $6  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  demand  light,  prices 
firm. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  20  to  21c, 
clothing  16  to  17c;  %  blood,  combing  20  to  21c, 

clothing  16  to  17c;  %  blood,  combing  22  to  23c, 

clothing  17  to  18c;  %  blood,  combing  22  to  23c, 

clothing  17  to  18c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  48  to  51c, 
clothing  40  to  42c;  %  blood,  combing  42  to  45c, 

clothing  35  to  37c;  %  blood,  combing  41  to  43c, 

clothing  32  to  34c;  %  blood,  combing  38  to  40c, 

clothing  29  to  32c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  47  to  49c, 

clothing  40  to  42c;  %  blood,  combing  44  to  46c, 

clothing  38  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing  42  to  44c, 

clothing  37  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing  39  to  41c, 

clothing  33  to  35c. 


BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  fairly  liberal,  market  mostly 
50c  lower,  demand  very  slow.  Bulk  of  sales 
$4  to  $4.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  all  killing  classes  liberal,  mar¬ 
ket  on  cows  and  bulls  mostly  $1  lower;  vealers 
$2  lower;  demand  fair  at  decline. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2  to  $3.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1  to  $2. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $1  to  $3. 

Vealers.— Medium  and  choice  $4  to  $7;  cull 
and  common  $2.50  to  $4. 

$fheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  fully  normal,  market 
weak,  some  sales  $5  to  $10  lower,  demand  very 
slow.  Choice,  head.  $95  to  $110;  good.  $80  to 
$95;  medium,  $45  to  $50;  common,  $40  to  $45. 


My  neighbor,  Mrs.  Brown,  has  three 
small  daughters,  two  of  them  being  twins. 
The  other  afternoon  my  little  girl  went 
over  to  see  if  .she  could  get  a  playmate. 
“Do  you  want  one  of  the  twins?”  asked 
Mrs.  Brown.  “No,”  said  Dorothy,  “I 
want  the  one  all  in  one  piece.” — Boston 
Transcript. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


More  New  Laid  AVHITE  and 
JtltOWN  EGGS  direct  from 
tlie  farm  Write  for  shipping 
cards.  Our  85  years  service 
and  experience  is  our  guarantee. 

ZENITH-GOD  LEY  CO. 

171  Duane  Street  New  York  City 
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Nematodes  Are  Increasing 
in  the  North 

Nematode  injury  to  certain  vegetable 
crops  in  New  Jersey  has  been  increasing- 
in  the  last  few  years.  It  seems  to  be 
particularly  noticeable  in  certain  areas 
where  the  growers  are  specializing  in 
certain  crops  year  after  year.  This  year 
for  the  first  time  on  the  muck  soils  of 
Northern  New  Jersey,  nematode  injury 
has  been  the  cause  of  a  decrease  in  yield 
of  celery  and  lettuce  on  quite  a  few 
acres.  On  these  areas  celery  is  grown 
year  after  year  on  the  same  soil,  and  a 
rotation  of  crops  is  impracticable  on  this 
type  of  soil.  Lettuce  grown  in  the  muck 
soils  of  these  areas,  is  also  affected  with 
nematodes,  and  has  greatly  decreased  the 
yield  per  acre. 

These  nematodes  live  over  in  the  soil, 
gain  access  to  the  plant  through  the  roots 
and  produce  an  enlarged  condition  of  the 
root,  which  in  turn  stunts  the  plant,  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  produce  about  half  of  its  nor¬ 
mal  growth.  The  condition  of  lettuce  is 
similar  to  that  of  celery.  The  roots  af¬ 
fected  with  the  nematodes,  are  unable  to 
function  properly,  and  produce  the  stunt¬ 
ed  condition  of  the  plant.  In  the  onion 
sections  of  South  Jersey,  the  nematodes 
in  certain  places  are  quite  bad.  Some 
fields  this  year  showed  as  high  as  25  per 
cent  loss  due  to  nematode  injury.  In  the 
case  of  onions,  the  nematode  enters  the 
bulb  through  the  ground,  and  works  its 
way  up  into  the  bulb.  At  maturity,  al¬ 
though  the  bulb  looks  normal,  the  inside 
is  watery,  and  is  unfit  for  human  con¬ 
sumption. 

Nematode  injury  is  also  prevalent  in 
seed  beds  and  plant  beds.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  where  the  grower  does  not 
practice  sanitary  methods.  In  many 
cases,  after  the  tomatoes  and  sweet  po¬ 
tato  plants  are  taken  out  of  the  beds  and 
transplanted  into  the  tield,  the  smaller 
surplus  plants  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  plant  bed.  These  plants  grow  during 
the  Summer  and  are  not  removed  until 
late  in  the  Fall  or  during  the  Winter 
when  the  grower  is  preparing  his  cold 
frames  for  the  next  year's  planting.  This 
produces  ideal  conditions  for  nematodes 
to  increase.  A  few  years  ago,  near 
Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  nematodes  were  found 
on  sweet  potatoes  in  storage.  These 
sweet  potatoes  looked  perfectly  normal 
from  the  outside  but,  when  cut  open,  a 
brown  corky  layer  appeared  just  under 
the  surface  of  the  skin.  In  many  speci¬ 
mens,  this  injury,  or  brown  corky  condi¬ 
tion,  protruded  toward  the  center  of  the 
potato. 

Over  five  hundred  different  species  of 
plants  are  known  to  be  attacked  by  the 
gall  nema  which  is  the  worst  nemic  pest 
known,  if  not  the  worst  pest  known  to 
any  country.  Many  fruits  and  most  vege¬ 
table  crops  are  attacked  by  the  gall  nema 
which  produce  galls,  swellings  or  de¬ 
formities  on  the  roots  or  on  tubers 
where  it  is  known  as  “big  root.” 

No  direct  control  for  nemic  diseases  on 
plants  has  been  found.  The  chief  meas¬ 
ures  to  be  taken  are  of  a  preventive  na¬ 
ture.  Crop  rotation  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  measures  and  is  based  on  the 
behavior  of  the  nemas  in  the  selection  of 
host  plants,  and  in  the  fact  that  nemas 
in  general  do  not  readily  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  new  and  different  hosts.  In 
crop  rotation,  special  attexttion  must  be 
paid  to  weeds,  which  if  not  destroyed,  fre¬ 
quently  carry  nematodes  over  a  long  ro¬ 
tation  period.  Although  some  injurious 
nemas  attack  a  large  number  of  different 
crops,  any  given  population  may  prefer 
a  particular  crop  or  a  small  group  of 
crops.  This  preference  seenis  to  be  ac¬ 
quired.  Thus  the  nemic  population  may 
be  said  to  specialize  more  and  more  on  a 
particular  species  or  variety  of  plants. 
If  the  latter  is  present,  the  nemas  will 
promptly  attack  it  in  large  numbers,  but 
if  absent  they  may  hestitate  or,  at  least, 
not  promptly  take  to  another  host  plant. 
This  explanation  shows  why  nemic  pests 
increase  where  the  same  crop  is  grown 
year  after  year. 

Under  greenhouse  conditions,  these 
nematodes  may  be  controlled  through 
soil  sterilization,  while  in  the  open  field, 
the  best  means  of  control  is  the  rotation 
of  crops  of  different  species. 

C.  H.  NISSLEY. 


Save  Superior  Seeds 

Too  much  stress  can  hardly  be  laid 
on  the  importance  of  saving  seeds  from 
any  particularly  good  variety  of  flower 
or  vegetable,  that  the  grower  may  have 
in  his  grounds.  Many  a  fine  variety  has 
been  lost  to  commerce  for  want  of  a 
little  attention  at  the  proper  time,  and 
the  same  thing  applies  to  our  fruits.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  look  over  the  garden 
carefully  and  see  if  you  have  anything 
that  is  superior  to  the  average  of  those 
varieties  that  are  now  in  cultivation,  and 
if  so  then  proceed  to  take  care  of  it. 
While  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  di¬ 
rections  given  for  sowing  seeds  there  are 
few  directions  given  for  saving  them, 
and  the  reason  for  this  is  that  scarcely 
any  two  families  of  plants  produce  seeds 
at  exactly  the  same  time  or  in  the  same 
way,  and  this  must  be  left  usually  for 
the  horticulturist  to  find  out.  Some  va¬ 
rieties  have  a  tendency  to  come  true  from 
seed,  while  others  (and  indeed  the  large 
majority)  always  vary  more  or  less,  and 
generally  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  come 
true  every  time.  Therefore  if  the  grower 
has  something  really  good  it  will  more 
than  likely  pay-  him  well  to  look  after  it, 
for  while  it  may  be  a  lottery  in  one  way, 
yet  the  blanks  are  few  and  the  prizes 
many,  and  the  world  at  large  is  never  the 
worse  off  or  anyone  injured  by  the  effort. 


There  are  some  locations  that  are  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  for  seed  raising,  and 
these  are  often  the  dry,  or  what  would  be 
called  poor  soils,  and  very  frequently  it 
happens  that  some  choice  plant  or  flower 
will  produce  a  strain  of  seed  that  on  rich 
or  extra  productive  soil  would  be  almost 
impossible.  I  well  remember  a  grower 
of  stocks  some  years  ago  who  succeeded 
in  always  producing  an  extremely  large 
percentage  of  double  flowers  from  seed  of 
his  own  raising  and  it  was  some  time  be¬ 
fore  anyone  found  out  the  secret  that 
enabled  him  to  do  it,  but  it  consisted 
largely  in.  keeping  the  plants  stunted,  so 
to  speak,  in  small  pots  and  thus  inducing 
a  very  dwarf  or  stocky  growth.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Japanese  are  ex¬ 
tremely  skillful  in  dwarfing  many  seed¬ 
lings  and  particularly  the  evergreens  of 
all  kinds.  Saving  seeds  of  any  kind 
should  be  done  if  possible  in  warm  or 
dry  weather  and  they  should  be  kept 
preferably  in  metal  or  tin  boxes  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  mice  or  vermin  of  any 
kind.  It  is  best,  however,  not  to  place 
in  these  until  the  seeds  are  thoroughly 
dry  and  cleaned,  and  while  drying  (or 
even  after)  a  single  drop  of  carbolic  acid 
will  often  tend  to  keep  out  mildew  and 
also  prevent  decay  in  the  seeds,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much, 
however,  and  it  being  poisonous  should 
not  be  left  around  carelessly. 

Rats  and  mice  are  particularly  de¬ 
structive  to  some  kinds  of  seed  and  many 
a  grower  of  pumpkin,  cucumber  and  mel¬ 
on  seeds  have  found  this  out  at  consid¬ 
erable  expense.  To  the  novice  who  saves 
seeds  for  the  first  time  it  is  sometimes 
puzzling  to  know  where  and  just  how  to 
find  it,  but  a  little  practice  soon  over¬ 
comes  this,  and  if  he  always  carries  a 
good  magnifying  lens  in  liis  pocket  it 
will  frequently  be  of  great  use  in  exam¬ 
ining  seeds  and  plants  of  almost  any 
kind.  h.  w.  hales. 


Missouri  Garden  Notes 

Although  the  rain  gauge  showed  an  un¬ 
usually  large  quota  of  water  for  August, 
our  general  impression  of  the  month  was 
dryness  and  heat.  What  rains  fell  were 
gentle  with  little  erosion  but  the  general 
deficiency  which  has  now  extended  over 
three  years  will  not  be  quickly  refunded. 
Deep  borings  reveal  a  dry  subsoil  which 
will  not  be  easily  supplied  with  moisture. 
The  late  June-planted  Gladiolus  are  now 
repaying  us  for  diligent  cultivation  with 
a  good  yield  of  flowers,  and  the  older 
plantings  are  worth  going  through  for  an 
occasional  fine  flower.  Just  now  we  find 
some  good  spikes  of  Giant  Nymph  and 
William  G.  Badger,  both  light  pinks,  but 
the  latter  is  the  better  here.  Golden 
Dream  can  always  be  detected  by  its  ab¬ 
normally  large  plants.  Alice  Tiplady  is 
to  be  seen  in  great  numbers  with  the 
usual  vigor  of  the  Primulinus.  The 
popular  taste  is  proverbially  fickle.  The 
quest  for  something  new  is  never  relaxed, 
but  despite  progress  some  of  the  old 
favorites  still  prove  their  worth  at  the 
flower  shows. 

The  Dahlias  are  now  advancing  fast 
towards  a  glorious  prime,  according  to 
present  prospects.  The  Summer  heat 
and  drought  held  them  up,  and  even 
threatened  destruction,  but  good  soil  and 
culture  carried  them  through,  and  now 
they  are  growing  at  a  great  rate  and 
making  buds.  We  do  not  stake  a  great 
many  singly,  but  use  heavy  stakes  and 
a  strong  wire  for  support,  tying  plants  to 
the  wire  when  necessary.  Jersey  Beauty 
began  to  bloom  very  early,  second  only  to 
Darlene.  I  have  taken  time  to  disbud 
this  variety,  and  been  rewarded  with 
large  flowers  on  very  long  stems.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  give  this  attention  if  one 
has  time,  but  the  main  body  of  our  plants 
will  neither  be  disbudded  nor  staked.  Of 
course  many  will  fall  over  but  go  right 
on  blooming.  These  unstaked  plants  were 
all  “pinched,”  had  their  terminal  bud 
pinched  out,  while  about  a  foot  high,  in 
order  to  make  them  branch  out  and  grow 
stockier.  That  old  reliable,  Mrs.  i.  de 
Ver  Warner,  is,  as  usual,  another  early 
unfolding  its  big  lavender  flowers  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  general  chorus  of  admiration. 
With  no  hailstorm  to  beat  their  tender 
leaves  into  ruin,  we  shall  soon  be  en¬ 
joying  a  wealth  of  Dahlia  blooms. 

Most  of  the  “glads”  we  sell  in  25  and 
50-cent  lots  without  close  respect  to  num¬ 
bers  but  with  always  a  dozen  or  more  in 
the  larger  bunch.  We  find  these  bou¬ 
quets  are  made  much  more  attractive  by 
using  some  form  of  green  or  greens  in 
the  center  as  a  core  around  which  to  ar¬ 
range  the  flowers.  For  greens  we  use  the 
common  garden  asparagus,  shoots  from 
the  tamarix  and  the  Artemisia  Silver 
King.  We  find  this  last  attracting  gen¬ 
eral  favorable  comment  from  customers  to 
most  of  whom  it  is  a  novelty.  The  first 
season  after  planting  it  makes  a  very 
pretty  tree-shaped  bush  about  two  feet 
high,  but  the  next  Spring  a  host  of 
sucker  plants  surround  the  parent  stem, 
and  make  propagation  an  easy  matter. 

Our  cold  frames  are  in  easy  reach  of 
the  hose,  and  during  the  intense  heat 
and  drought  I  formed  the  habit  of  wa¬ 
tering  seed  beds  in  and  out  of  cold  frames 
every  evening  and  often  of  early  morn¬ 
ings.  The  result  of  this  was  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  a  fine  stand  of  Oriental 
poppy  seedlings,  evidently  through  damp¬ 
ing  off,  as  florists  call  it.  Somewhat  later 
a  good  stand  of  plants  of  the  new  Dian- 
thus,  Sweet  Wivelsfield,  vanished.  In 
both  instances  the  seedlings  were  under 
lath  covers.  This  taught  me  the  danger 
in  indiscreet  application  of  water,  but  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  yet  know  just  what 
amount  of  water  and  how  often  applied, 
is  proper.  A  large  seed  bed  of  Del¬ 
phinium  hybrids  showed  no  injury,  and 


the  plants  will  soon  be  ready  for  trans¬ 
planting,  but  this  bed  was  in  the  open, 
and  shaded  part  of  the  day  by  an  apple 
tree.  Columbines,  Pyrethrums  and 
Stokes’  aster  also  came  through.  After 
the  first  rain  that  broke  the  drought  I 
ceased  the  daily  waterings  and  began  to 
use  the  iiose  between  the  rows  of  plants, 
giving  them  good  cultivation.  On  part 
of  the  Delphinium  seed  bed  I  followed 
the  advice  of  a  veteran  grower  and  ap¬ 
plied  a  well-known  brand  of  fertilizer 
for  house  and  garden  flowers.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  unmistakable;  the  fertilized 
plants  are  a  better  stand,  a  better  color 
and  larger  than  the  others.  As  soon  as 
September  rains  have  thoroughly  soaked 
the  soil  is  a  good  time  to  transplant  per¬ 
ennials.  Many  of  them  are  susceptible" of 
division,  but  all  should  be  planted  early 
enough  to  make,  root  growth  before  Win¬ 
ter.  Pampas  grass  is  a  newcomer  here 
which  I  like.  It  is  of  easy  growth  and 
attains  a  height  of  10  or  12  feet  with 
long  white  plumes  at  the  tips  of  its  canes. 
It  makes  a  line  screen. 

L.  K.  JOHNSON. 


The  New  York  Dahlia  Show 

The  American  Dahlia  Society  held  its 
annual  meeting  and  show  this  year  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  which  gave  an  opportunity 
for  a  handsomer  setting  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  exhibition  hall.  The  huge  mop¬ 
headed  individual  blooms  call  for  spa¬ 
cious  surroundings,  and  the  arrangements 
were  most  impressive  as  a  scenic  display. 
Naturally  novelties  and  special  exhibition 
sorts  attract  us,  but  we  like  to  study 
familiar  sorts  we  have  grown,  to  compare 
our  shortcomings  with  the  achievements 
of  highly  skilled  specialists. 

One  really  wonderful  white  shown  was 
Andrea  Ericson.  This  is  classed  as  an 
Informal  Decorative ;  the  petals  are 
pointed  and  irregularly  placed,  giving  a 
fluffy  appearance.  It  makes  a  bloom 
nine  to  12  inches  across,  and  is  said  to 
be  early  and  robust. 

We  find  many  of  our  favorite  Dahlias 
in  the  Informal  Decorative  class,  among 
them  Fort  Monmouth,  which  is  wine 
color  shaded  with  purplish  maroon.  This 
has  been  very  satisfactory  in  ordinary 
garden  culture,  being  tall  and  robust,  and 
a  free  bloomer.  Exhibition  blooms  are 
reported  over  14  inches  across.  Jane 
Cowl  is  another  very  popular  Informal 
Decorative ;  this  is  a  glowing  bronzy  buff 
and  gold.  Monmouth  Champion,  Formal 
Decorative,  is  a  vivid  flame  color  of  large 
size ;  Glory  of  Monmouth,  Formal  Dec¬ 
orative,  rose  and  strawberry  shading  to 
orange.  Among  familiar  sorts  Jersey 
Beauty  is  always  good,  the  color  a  charm¬ 
ing  pink,  shape  and  habit  excellent. 

We  like  the  little  Pompon  Dahlias, 
which  are  so  charming  for  cutting.  Atom, 
a  vivid  cerise,  was  especially  pretty,  and 
there  are  many  others.  We  also  admire 
the  singles,  the  most  notable  of  these  at 
the  show  being  Prince  Ferdinand  de  Bul¬ 
garia,  striped  scarlet  and  white.  It  would 
be  charming  for  cutting.  This  class  of 
Dahlias  is  especially  useful  for  vases, 
and  we  grow  attractive  sorts  from  seed, 
though  one  must  have  roots  or  cuttings 
of  the  special  named  sorts.  e.  t.  k. 

Concerning:  the  Columbine 
Borer 

For  the  benefit  of  the  writer  who  is 
having  trouble  with  columbines  I  quote 
a  note  from  F.  H.  Horsford  of  Vermont 
He  wrote  me  as  follows : 

“Your  Aquilegias  are  iirobably  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  columbine  borer,  which  at¬ 
tacks  the  heart  of  the  root.  Water  them 
thoroughly,  soaking  the  ground  about 
them,  with  a  solution  of  one  ounce  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate) 
to  eight  gallons  of  water.  Two  or  three 
applications  will  kill  worms  but  not 
plants.”  h.  H.  BISHOP. 

Michigan. 
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FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

Chrysanthemums 

HARDY  EXHIBITION 

PLANTS  $1.10 
FOR  I 

Flowers  measure  6-8  inches 
in  diameter. 

FLOWER  SHOW 
PRIZE  WINNERS 

Yellow,  Lavender,  Bronze, 

Pink,  Red,  Golden  Yellow, 

White. 

Planting  directions  with 
each  order. 

HARDY  BUTTON  VARIETIES 

ABOVE  COLORS,  8  PLANTS  ....  $1.10 


Hardy  Perennials,  Plants 
are  Two  Years  Old,  |*  _ 
Blooming  Age.  Each  OC 

Columbine,  all  colors;  Double!  Hollyhocks,  beau¬ 
tiful  colors;  Shasta  Daisies;  Yellow  Daisies; 
Hardy  Carnations,  6  colors;  Painted  Daisies, 
Gaillardias,  Sweet  Williams,  Forget-Me-Nots, 
Physalis  (Chinese  Lantern  Plants),  Delphini¬ 
ums,  light  and  dark  blue;  Oriental  Poppies, 
brilliant  colors;  Foxgloves,  Phlox,  8  brilliant 
colors;  Canterbury  Bells,  white  and  blue. 
Order  must  amount  to  $1.10  or  more. 


HARDY  ORIENTAL  POPPIES 

Rare  collection,  flowers  8 
inches  across,  beautiful 
colors,  of  rich  brilliancy, 
including  Dark  Velvet 
Red,  Apricot,  Salmon 
Pink  and  Orange.  12 
roots,  three  a  <  ■jr 

years  old  . d  I  ■  I  O 

These  roots  must  be 
planted  this  Fall  to  bloom 
next  Spring  and  each  year. 

JAPANESE  BARBERRY  (4-year-old  field  grown) 
bushy,  10  to  15  in.,  $4  per  100:  18  to  36  in., 
very  bushy.,  $6  per  100. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  hedge,  15-24  in.,  $3  per 

10  EVERGREENS,  85c — three  to  five  year  old 
trees,  12-15  in.  high,  2  Sitka  Spruce,  4  Biota 
Orientalis  Pyramidal,  4  Biota  Chinese  Arbor- 
vitae  Compacta.  Per  100,  $6.00. 

BOXWOOD,  5-6  in..  $5  per  100. 

HYBRID  DELPHINIUMS,  mixed  colors,  double 
and  single.  20c  each. 

8  ROCK  GARDEN  EVERGREENS,  all  different, 
85c. 

8  ROCK  GARDEN  EUONYMUS,  different  colored 
evergreen  leaves,  85c. 


Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 

BARGAIN  PRICE  LIST  FREE 

ADOLPH  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  25c  for  Packing 


107  years  of=t 

■I  §  UNINTERRUPTED 
■  W  1  DIVIDENDS 

Open  a  Savings  Account 


BY  MAIL 


in  tliis  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account. 
Interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  be  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
with  us  is  safe,  easy.  Quick,  private. 


Write  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail” 


INTEREST  BEGINS  15TJJ  EACH  MONTH 

Institution  for  Savings 
in  Roxbury 

2343  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


DOZENS  OF  APPLE 


BARGAINS 


McIntosh,  49  other  varieties. 
All  certified.  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Famous  Maloney 
upland  stock — hardy,  heavy¬ 
bearing.  Cherries,  Pears, 
Plums,  Grapes.  1,000  Bar¬ 
gains  in  fruit  trees,  peren¬ 
nials,  shrubs,  evergreens. 
All  for  Fall  planting.  Write 
for  free  folder. 

MALONEY  BROS. 
NURSERY  CO..  Inc. 

156  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GROWERS  for  48  TEARS 


COASTAL  Type  Red  CYPRESS  SEEDLING  FLATS 

14"  x  24"  x  3”  —  12c  each. 

Write  Us  for  Prices  on  Other  Sizes . 

Clear  Hot  Bed  Sash,  3'  x  6',  ready  to  assemble, 
$1.15  each. 

F.  O.  B.  our  nearest  warehouse. 

ABBOTT  LUMBER  COMPANY,  Inc.. 
1064  Seneca  Street  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DO  V  |A/fW"in  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna- 
D\J  A  Irr  \JUU  mental.  Well  rooted  plants, $1.20  doz., 
$»-100,  $60-1000,  delivered.  MAX  Nursery,  Mineral,  Va. 


Plant  W  60  Blue  Spruce  4  to  6  in.,  $2.50;  20  Peonies 
W  $2.00;  25  Iris,  §1.00.  Include  20c  postage 
NOW  •  and  insurance.  CASSEI,  NFRSERV.Mantua.O. 


Darwin  Tulips  Jfjo 


EXHIBITION  MIXED  BULBS, 
Prepaid  for . $2.25 

Pansy  Garden,  Frenchtown,  N.4. 


in  MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES— 4-6  ft  ,  $1.25. 
I  (I  $10.00  per  100.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Dansville,  N.  T. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  New  York  State  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society’s  annual  convention  will  be  held  earlier 
than  usual  this  year — October  1S-19 — at  Hotel  Miz- 
pah,  Syracuse.  This  society  is  neither  inactive  nor 
“dying  out,”  as  some  have  suggested,  the  wish  evi¬ 
dently  being  father  to  the  thought.  It  is  working 
steadily  with  the  one  aim  of  helping  the  rural 
schools  to  retain  reasonable  self-determination  of 
their  affairs.  This  convention  is  the  place  to  go  to 
find  out  what  is  being  done.  Everyone  is  welcome. 
The  Society's  work  is  open  and  above  board.  Every 
penny  contributed  to  its  work  is  accounted  for  in 
its  public  report,  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  financial 
and  moral  support  of  all  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  country  people.  The  next  important  date  after 
this  is  November  S,  which  voters  should  make  a 
real  “day  of  judgment”  in  considering  the  fitness 
of  candidates  for  the  Legislature  representing  rural 
districts.  No  half-baked  or  white-livered  promise  to 
give  “careful  consideration”  to  rural  school  legisla¬ 
tion  when  it  comes  up  should  be  accepted.  Any  can¬ 
didate  who  is  evasive  about  this  matter  should  be 
vetoed  by  the  voters. 

* 

INTIMATE  stories  about  localities,  like  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Tioga  County  on  our  first  page  this 
week,  usually  bring  appreciative  comments  from 
other  sections,  perhaps  widely  distant.  When  one 
tells  about  the  hills  and  valleys  and  streams  and 
meadows  and  grain  fields  and  woods  of  his  home 
land,  he  is  sure  to  put  something  in  that  tale  strong¬ 
ly  appealing  to  others.  They  find  in  it  the  same 
feeling  they  have  toward  their  own  fields  and  land¬ 
scape,  though  perhaps  far  different  in  contour.  This 
love  for  a  piece  of  land,  or  section  of  country,  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  individual — and  for  society — a 
peaceful  anchor  in  stormy  times. 

Thinking  of  these  things  we  are  reminded  that 
this  year  is  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  famed  above  all  else  for  in¬ 
tense  feeling  for  his  native  Scotland.  It  is  fitting 
in  this  connection  to  recall  these  lines  from  his  im¬ 
mortal  “Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel :” 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 

* 

THE  government  report  on  fluid  milk  for  the  en¬ 
tire  country  during  September  showed  improve¬ 
ment  over  several  previous  months.  Weather  was 
favorable  to  a  heavier  consumption  during  the  first 
week  of  the  month.  The  return  of  vacationists  to¬ 
gether  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  school  year 
also  gave  added  stimulus  to  the  consumption  of  all 
dairy  products.  Other  factors  that  contributed  to 
the  stronger  market  situation  were  a  further  rise  in 
the  general  dairy  products  price  level,  and  a  some¬ 
what  lighter  milk  flow  in  comparison  with  a  year 
ago.  A  tabulation  of  dealers’  buying  prices  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  for  standard  grade  3.5  per 
cent  milk  during  September  reveals  an  advance  of 
three  cents  per  cwt.  over  the  August  average  price. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  other  sections  west  of 
the  Mississippi  the  price  trend  was  generally  up¬ 
ward,  but  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  the 
trend  was  less  uniform.  In  Indianapolis,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  dealers'  buying  price  showed  a  decline 
of  32  cents  per  cwt.,  and  the  retail  price  two  cents 
per  quart,  and  in  Winona,  Minn.,  the  buying  price 
was  lowered  6G  cents  per  cwt.,  and  retail  two  cents 
per  quart  lower  on  August  15.  In  the  Baltimore 
territory  the  dealer’s  buying  price  was  reduced  11 
cents  per  cwt.  In  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  the  dealers’ 
buying  price  was  advanced  72  cents  per  cwt.,  and 


the  retail  price  one  cent  per  quart ;  in  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D.,  the  dealers’  buying  price  was  revised  upward 
by  25  cents  per  cwt.  In  the  Pittsburgh  market  an 
advance  of  25  cents  in  the  dealers’  buying  price  at 
city  points,  and  one  cent  per  quart  in  the  retail  price 
occurred  September  1G.  At  Los  Angeles,  where  a 
very  unsettled  market  had  prevailed  during  recent 
months,  dealers’  buying  prices  advanced  S7  cents 
per  cwt.,  and  the  retail  price  four  cents  per  quart, 
while  less  significant  gains  in  values  also  occurred 
in  a  number  of  Colorado  cities,  in  Lincoln  and 
Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Tulsa,  Okla.  Cream  markets  also 
showed  some  improvement  following  the  period  of 
extremely  warm  temperatures  during  the  last  week 
of  August  and  early  September.  Not  only  the  im¬ 
proved  demand  occasioned  by  the  holiday  and  warm¬ 
er  weather  strengthened  the  market,  but  unusual 
sharp  advances  on  butter  and  other  dairy  products 
also  contributed  to  the  stronger  market  situation. 
Receipts  of  cream  at  the  large  eastern  markets, 
however,  continued  appreciably  lighter  than  a  year 
ago.  Stocks  of  cream  in  cold  storage  in  the  United 
States  on  September  1  totaled  32G,800  40-quart  cans 
of  40  per  cent  cream,  in  comparison  with  359,500 
cans  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago  and  185,500  cans 
on  August  1. 

* 

STATISTICS  of  352  cities,  running  upwards  of 
25,000  population,  during  August,  showed  total 
building  construction  under  way  amounting  to  $37,- 
137,073,  which  was  $2,400,000  over  the  previous 
month.  The  Middle  Atlantic  States  accounted  for 
nearly  half  of  this  building.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  sum  was  for  residential  buildings.  Some 
large  projects  for  which  permits  were  issued  during 
August  were :  In  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a  factory  building 
to  cost  $200,000 ;  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  a 
public  building  to  cost  $500,000,  and  a  store,  $500,- 
000;  in  Chicago,  a  store  *to  cost  nearly  $700,000;  in 
■Wilmington,  Del.,  a  school  building  to  cost  nearly 
$400, 000 ;  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  two  institutional 
buildings  to  cost  nearly  $700,000,  and  for  a  school 
building  to  cost  over  $300,000.  Contracts  were 
awarded  by  the  Supervising  Architect,  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  for  a  post  office  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  to  cost 
over  $300,000,  in  Philadelphia  nearly  $4,500,000,  and 
in  Lexington,  Ky.,  over  $400,000. 

* 

OME  time  ago  we  printed  an  article  on  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  thorn  apples  in  New  York  State  pastures, 
by  the  use  of  sodium  arsenate.  J.  E.  Davis,  of  the* 
forestry  department,  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture, 
gives  some  supplemental  facts  about  this  matter 
which  are  seasonable.  The  thorn  apple  sprouts  and 
spreads  over  pastures  with  amazing  speed  for  a  tree. 
It  has  no  value  for  wood  and  the  fruit  is  usually  too 
wormy  for  jelly.  Good  grass  never  grows  near  a 
thorn  apple  tree.  The  sodium  arsenate  treatment 
kills  the  tree  and  prevents  further  sprouting.  The 
solution  is  made  by  mixing  one  pound  of  sodium 
arsenate  with  three  and  one-half  pints  of  water.  A 
gash  is  made  through  the  bark  of  the  thorn  apple 
and  some  of  the  solution  put  into  the  wound.  If  the 
tree  is  poisoned  in  the  Fall  when  the  sap  is  not 
flowing  actively,  the  treatment  kills  the  tree  that 
Winter  and  prevents  the  sprouting  in  the  Spring. 
The  poison  has  a  sweetish  taste  that  is  attractive  to 
livestock.  Cattle  have  been  known  to  eat  dirt  on 
which  sodium  arsenate  has  been  spilled,  with  fatal 
results.  The  trees,  therefore,  should  be  poisoned  in 
the  fall  when  the  stock  are  out  of  the  pasture.  The 
pasture  will  then  be  safe  for  grazing  in  the  Spring, 
he  says. 

* 

HESSIAN  fly  is  unusually  prevalent  in  Ohio  this 
year,  and  farmers  are  warned  by  the  State  au¬ 
thorities  against  too  early  sowing.  For  wheat  safely 
to  avoid  attacks  from  this  insect  it  must  be  sown 
after  the  fly-free  date  which,  in  Ohio,  varies  from 
September  22  at  the  Ohio-Michigan  border  to  Octo¬ 
ber  5  for  the  southern  counties  of  the  State.  Safe 
sowing  dates  for  individual  farms  may  be  learned 
from  county  agricultural  agents.  Heaviest  infesta¬ 
tions  were  found  in  the  northern  half  of  the  State 
where,  in  six  counties,  more  than  half  of  the  wheat 
straws  were  hosts  of  the  insects.  The  Fall  brood  of 
flies  begins  to  emerge  about  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  continues  to  emerge  from  stubble  fields  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  depending  upon  conditions  of 
moisture  and  temperature.  In  early  October  they 
disappear,  and  only  after  they  are  gone  is  it  safe 
for  the  wheat  plant  to  appear  above  ground.  If  the 
plants  appear  too  soon,  the  flies  lay  eggs  upon  them. 
Farmers  have  found  the  fly-free  sowing  dates  early 
enough  that  wheat  sown  then  will  make  good  growth 
on  well-prepared  fertilized  seedbeds. 


TOGETHER  with  nuts  and  candies,  some  of  the 
street  vendors  here  offer  dried  pumpkin  seeds, 
which  hardly  seem  a  dainty  in  American  eyes.  In 
Russia,  however,  pumpkin  seeds  are  sold  like  pea¬ 
nuts  ;  some  of  our  friends  have  described  to  us  the 
litter  of  pumpkin  seed  shells  in  Russian  railway 
cars.  In  sections  of  the  city  where  there  are  many 
Russian  workers  there  is  a  demand  for  the  seeds. 
Generally  speaking,  the  demands  of  the  foreign 
population  have  done  much  to  vary  and  amplify  our 
national  bill  of  fare.  We  do  not  expect  pumpkin 
seeds  to  displace  the  familiar  peanut,  but  there  are 
many  vegetables  now  in  common  use  whose  excel¬ 
lence  was  first  demonstrated,  to  us  by  the  demands 
of  foreign  cooks.  We  are  fortunate  here  in  having 
an  exceedingly  varied  food  supply,  and  also  an  army 
of  good  cooks,  who  are  eager  for  new  culinary 
ideas ;  our  national  bill  of  fare  ought  to  be  the  best 
in  the  world.  New  discoveries  in  the  science  of 
nutrition  teach  us  the  value  of  a  varied  diet  that 
includes  ample  supplies  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
from  infancy  to  old  age.  With  the  extensive  va¬ 
riety  our  market  affords,  and  the  army  of  efficient 
cooks,  both  native  and  foreign,  the  old  criticism 
of  monotonous  American  cookery  seems  very  much 
out  of  date. 

* 

HAT  effect  does  fertilizer  have  on  the  weight 
of  the  wheat  grain?  The  Ohio  Station  has 
been  doing  some  careful  work  to  determine  this 
point.  The  average  test  weight  of  the  wheat  on  the 
unfertilized  or  check  plots  for  nine  outlying  experi¬ 
ment  farms  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  55.2 
lbs.,  and  the  average  yield  14.2  bushels  without  fer¬ 
tilizer.  An  application  of  300  lbs.  per  acre  of  an 
0-20-0  fertilizer  raised  the  yield  to  an  average  of 
25.5  bushels,  while  the  test  weight  was  increased  4 
per  cent.  When  potash  was  added  to  the  treatment 
in  the  form  of  an  0-14-6,  the  test  weight  was  again 
increased  a  further  1  per  cent  and  the  yield  to  2S.5 
bushels  per  acre.  When  a  complete  fertilizer,  such 
as  a  2-14-4,  was  used  in  the  Fall,  the  average  yield 
for  all  farms  was  29.4  bushels  over  no  fertilizer, 
while  the  test  weight  was  unchanged.  Thus  the 
elements  can  be  rated  in  the  following  order  as  far 
as  the  effect  on  the  weight  per  bushel  is  concerned : 
phosphorus,  potassium,  and  nitrogen.  Other  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  where  the  nitrogen  is  applied  in 
the  Spring,  it  may  have  a  greater  effect  on  the 
weight  per  bushel. 

* 

N  SECTIONS  where  the  European  corn-borer  is 
found  corn  should  be  cut  as  low  as  possible. 
Many  of  the  borers  will  be  found  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  stalks,  commonly  left  as  stubs,  where  they 
are  figuring  on  wintering.  Low  cutting  of  silage 
corn  puts  them  out  of  the  way  in  the  silo,  and  in¬ 
terferes  with  their  arrangements  in  other  corn,  by 
removing  them  from  the  field.  After  the  corn  is  cut, 
deep  plowing  under  of  the  stubs  will  handle  those 
left.  Otherwise  the  remnants  should  be  broken  up 
with  harrow  or  disk,  raked  into  windrows  and 
burned. 

* 

EVERAL  readers  ask  how  much  Timothy  should 
be  sown  on  Fall-plowed  land  intended  for  mea¬ 
dow.  The  amount  commonly  used  runs  from  10  to 
15  lbs.  per  acre.  Naturally  the  better  the  seed  bed 
is  prepared  the  more  of  this  seed  will  grow  and  de¬ 
velop.  The  young  shoots  of  this,  as  well  as  other 
kinds  of  grass,  are  very  delicate  and  cannot  fight 
their  way  with  lumps.  We  knew  one  man  who  al¬ 
ways  had  better  results  with  his  new  seeding  than 
his  neighbors,  mainly  because  he  harrowed  the  land 
once  more  than  they  did  before  seeding.  Unless  one 
is  aiming  to  raise  clean  Timothy  hay  for  sale,  we 
think  it  pays  to  add  other  gx-asses  or  clovers  to  the 
seeding.  Half  as  much  Red-top  as  Timothy  or  one- 
fourth  as  much  Alsike,  makes  better  feeding  hay. 


Brevities 

Prof.  Duck  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  live¬ 
stock  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair — page  832. 

October  18-19 — annual  meeting  of  N.  Y.  State  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society,  Hotel  Mizpah,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 

As  a  lawn  mixture  for  the  open,  the  Pennsylvania 
Station  recommends  1G  parts  Kentucky  blue,  four  parts 
Red-top,  and  two  parts  White  clover ;  for  very  shady 
places,  equal  parts  Chewings  or  red  fescue,  and  rough- 
stalked  meadow  grass. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1075,  “Unfermented  Grape 
Juice — How  to  Make  It  in  the  Home,”  is  of  interest  at 
this  season.  It  was  first  issued  in  1919,  but  was  re¬ 
vised  last  year.  Price  is  10  cents ;  it  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Japanese  beetle  is  attracted 
by  the  castor  oil  plant,  but  is  poisoned  by  it,  so  that  in 
the  beetle  area  the  ground  under  these  showy  plants  is 
covered  with  dead  beetles.  Most  people  brought  up  on 
old-fashioned  remedies  will  agree  that  the  beetles  ought 
to  have  sense  enough  to  stay  away  from  the  plant. 
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The  Hygienic  Milk  Code 

Have  I  a  right  to  sell  milk  here  at  the  farm  if  people 
bring  their  own  containers?  Herd  is  not  tuberculin 
tested.  It  is  approved  by  New  York  City  inspectors. 
None  of  the  milk  we  sell  will  go  to  people  living  in  an 
incorporated  village  or  city.  It  seems  to  me  if  we 
comply  with  New  York  City  regulations  we  should  be 
able  to  sell  to  neighbors  if  they  bring  their  containers. 
If  there  is  a  law  that  prohibits  farmers  from  selling 
milk  without  being  tuberculin  tested  and  pasteurized, 
let  me  know.  I  think  every  farmer  should  know  about 
it,  if  there  is  such  a  law,  and  also  know  who  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  getting  it  passed.  I  am  sure  all  of  your 
readers  would  like  information  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
New  York.  o.  c.  s. 

THE  milk  code  requires  that  the  farmer  apply  to 
the  local  health  officer  for  a  permit  before  he 
sells  milk  at  retail.  The  cows  must  he  tuberculin 
tested,  or  the  milk  must  be  pasteurized.  The  milk 
must  be  bottled.  Exception  is  made  wiien  the  owner 
has  only  one  cotv.  An  exception  in  bottling  is  also 
made  to  the  extent  that  a  farmer  may  sell  not  more 
than  four  gallons  to  consumers,  who  take  it  away 
in  their  own  containers. 

This  is  a  regulation  by  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
which  is  authorized  by  the  statute  to  make  regula¬ 
tions  having  the  effect  of  law.  No  regulation  could 
be  sillier.  If  there  be  danger  from  milk  of  two 
cows  or  10  cows,  there  is  more  danger  in  the  milk 
of  one  cow  because  all  would  not  be  affected  at 
once,  and  any  defect  would  be  diluted  in  a  herd. 
The  bigger  the  safer.  If  there  be  danger  from  five 
gallons  of  milk  sold  in  containers,  other  than  bottles, 
the  same  danger  lurks  in  four  gallons  allowed  by  the 
regulations. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  made  the  regulations. 
Farmers  did  not  ask  for  it.  Consumers  did  not  ask 
for  it.  Both  of  them  protest  against  it.  Public 
health  does  not  require  it.  Milk  delivered  fresh 
from  the  farm  is  a  healthier  food  than  pasteurized 
milk  two  or  three  days  old,  the  age  of  most  of  it 
sold  in  cities.  The  original  reason  for  pasteuriza¬ 
tion  was  that  milk  from  long  distances  from  the  city 
could  be  bought  cheap  and  pasteurization  kept  it 
from  souring  until  it  could  be  sold. 

When  the  big  dealers  began  to  distribute  in  the 
inland  cities,  they  met  competition  from  nearby  pro¬ 
ducers  who  sold  their  own  milk  in  the  local  mar¬ 
kets.  Usually  they  shipped  milk  in  from  a  distance 
and  complained  to  the  Board  of  Health  because 
their  old  milk  had  to  be  pasteurized  and  the  fresh 
milk  from  the  farms  was  not  pasteurized.  The  real 
purpose  was  to  eliminate  the  competition  in  the 
cities  and  large  villages,  but  the  State  authorities 
had  to  make  the  regulations  general.  Hence  the 
farmer  becomes  a  law-breaker  if  he  takes  a  quart 
of  milk  from  the  pitcher  on  his  children’s  breakfast 
table  and  sends  it  in  a  covered  pail,  fresh  and  sweet, 
across  the  street  to  his  wife's  mother. 

This  is  the  service  of  bureaucracy  in  partnership 
with  middlemen. 


Fixing  the  Milk  Spread 

IN  1915  the  average  price  paid  farmers  for  3.6 
milk  was  3.4  cents  a  quart.  The  consumer  paid 
nine  cents  in  quart  bottles. 

In  1931  the  relative  prices  were  3.6  to  the  farmer 
and  14  cents  to  the  consumer. 

The  1915  spread  was  5.6  cents ;  1931  it  was  10.4 
cents,  or  an  increase  of  86  per  cent. 

Heretofore  it  always  has  been  the  farmer’s  view 
that  the  spread  was  too  wide ;  that  the  distributor 
got  too  much.  But  last  week  the  city  papers  gave 
much  publicity  to  a  committee  of  farmers  who  were 
in  the  city  trying  to  persuade  some  of  the  smaller 
dealers  to  maintain  the  big  spread  fixed  by  the  big 
distributing  dealers. 

The  strange  trouble  with  the  big  dealers  seems  to 
be  that  their  profits  are  too  high.  The  small  dealers 
can  sell  to  consumers  at  a  lower  price  and  make  a 
satisfactory  profit.  The  contention  is  that  the  big 
dealers  must  have  the  spread  fixed  by  themselves, 
and  if  obliged  to  reduce  it  to  the  profit  level  accept¬ 
able  to  the  small  dealer,  the  big  dealer  must  further 
reduce  the  price  to  the  producer. 

It  would  seem  that  this  situation  would  interest 
the  legislative  commission  that  is  trying  to  find  out 
why  the  spread  is  so  wide  between  producer  and 
consumer. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

The  potato  and  egg  situations  are  interesting  many 
farmers  just  now.  Both  products  are  leading  sources 
of  income  in  some  sections  and  rather  important  every¬ 
where.  They  attract  attention  for  opposite  reasons : 
Eggs  are  fairly  high  and  the  price  is  going  up — a  rare 
thing  these  days.  With  potatoes  in  September  the  price 
has  been  moving  in  the  other  direction,  and  although 
the  crop  is  below  average.  The  price  was  pretty  near 
the  gift  limit  in  Idaho  with  sack  potatoes  25  cents  per 


100  lbs.  One  might  take  out  the  cost  of  sack,  pack¬ 
ing  and  hauling  over  mountain  roads  and  figure  how 
much,  if  anything,  is  left  for  the  crop.  It  was  not 
much  better  in  Maine  with  potatoes  in  bulk  at  25  to 
40  cents  per  barrel.  The  advantage  over  the  western 
price  is  that  the  Maine  grower  gets  all  the  money 
after  hauling  the  potatoes  to  .  town.  Maine  growers 
are  worrying  about  the  blight,  too.  Some  of  them  think 
that  the  production  estimate  may  be  cut  another  seven 
million  bushels,  and  the  market  quality  is  always  un¬ 
certain  in  a  blighty  season.  Other  potato  sections,  with 
very  different  weather  conditions,  have  had  trouble  with 
drought  rather  than  blight.  It  would  not  be  surprising, 
if  the  whole  crop  turns  out  light  enough  to  justify 
higher  prices  before  Spring.  The  potato-growers’  asso¬ 
ciations  are  talking  about  a  big  cut  in  the  acreage  next 
season.  Not  to  plant  the  potatoes  is  cheaper  and  easier 
than  to  blockade  the  markets  after  money  and  labor 
have  been  used  raising  a  surplus. 

Eggs  are  in  another  kind  of  position.  Fresh  supplies 
are  light  and  expected  to  remain  so  until  the  early  pul¬ 
lets  get  busy  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  Storage 
holdings  are  light,  too.  Dealers,  last  Spring,  were 
afraid  to  store  eggs  or  anything  else  after  two  seasons 
of  heavy  losses.  Eggs  have  been  going  up  at  the  rate 
of  about  five  cents  a  month  and  the  demand  is  being 
checked  now  by  the  quick  sharp  advances  in  the  retail 
market  also,  but  the  position  is  strong.  The  up-swing 
should  go  farther  in  October  and  November  because 
recent  prices  were  no  higher  than  they  were  a  year 
ago  when  nearly  all  market  conditions  were  unfavor¬ 
able.  One  of  the  “outs”  in  the  present  egg  situation 
is  the  large  hatch  of  late  pullets.  These  will  be  busy 
increasing  the  egg  shipments  by  the  end  of  September. 
If  we  have  a  mild  Fall  and  Winter,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  fresh  eggs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Winter 
is  severe,  prices  may  start  up  and  those  growers  who 
can  keep  their  early  pullets  laying  and  who  live  in  a 
mild  climate  should  have  a  good  income  for  many 
months. 

The  other  “outs”  in  the  egg  situation  is  the  unwill¬ 
ingness  of  the  consumers  to  buy  any  produce  liberally 
at  high  prices,  or  what  seem  high  prices  in  contrast  to 
last  Spring.  But,  altogether,  the  egg  business  just  now 
looks  better  than  almost  anything  else  in  the  line  of 
farm  produce. 

Poultry  prospects  are  rather  more  doubtful  than  the 
egg  outlook  over  the  next  few  months.  Fowls  are  being 
kept  back  to  lay  eggs  and  they  have  been  rather  scarce 
in  the  market  this  month,  but  they  are  beginning  to 
shed  feathers  and  the  older  hens  will  be  coming  to  mar¬ 
ket  faster  during  the  rest  of  the  year  and,  of  course, 
there  will  be  increasing  competition  from  roaster 
chickens  and  turkeys.  The  price  of  dressed  fowls  has 
been  rising  lately  and  is  not  particularly  low  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  products,  or  even  when  the  prices 
have  been  the  worst.  Feed  costs  are  not  very  high. 
The  poultrymen  have  had  their  bad  spells  during  the 
last  three  years  but  on  the  whole  they  have  come 
through  better  than  most  producers. 

One  other  class  in  the  livestock  line  is  in  fair  shape 
in  a  business  way.  Cattle  raisers  were  lucky  enough 
to  enter  the  hard  times  at  a  period  when  the  herds 
were  going  through  a  time  of  decreasing  numbers.  The 
supply  fell  off  in  some  proportion  to  the  poor  demand 
and  prices  have  turned  upward  whenever  there  was  half 
a  chance.  Cattle-raisers  and  finishers  have  lost  money 
at  times  but  they  have  kept  along  and  now  they  are 
increasing  their  herds  again  at  about  the  time  when 
there  is  a  chance  that  business  will  soon  be  doing 
enough  better  to  help  the  demand.  The  recent  advance 
to  near  $11  per  100  lbs.  in  the  West  was  for  choicest 
beef  steers.  Ordinary  cattle  such  as  most  eastern 
farmers  sell,  have  sold  at  prices  about  as  low  as  ever. 
Veal  calves  have  been  doing  quite  well  in  the  market. 
Those  farmers  who  know  how  to  feed  calves  well  on 
mostly  separator  milk,  find  them  a  good,  fairly  steady 
source  of  income.  It  is  expected  the  supply  of  veal 
calves  will  be  liberal  this  Fall  because  of  the  larger 
than  usual  number  of  Fall  freshening  cows.  This 
means  a  fairly  good  supply  of  milk  even  though  pas¬ 
tures  are  poor  and  the  eastern  hay  crop  not  so  large 
because  of  the  season.  Butter  holdings  in  storage  are 
not  excessive  and  the  market  position  would  be  good 
except  that  the  consumers  are  not  using  so  much  but¬ 
ter  as  they  did  in  other  times.  Recent  official  reports 
show  that  some  of  the  idle  workmen  are  on  the  job 
again. 

The  apple  market  in  eastern  fruit  sections  is  aver¬ 
aging  near  70  cents  a  bushel  and  $2.25  a  barrel.  Mid¬ 
western  growers  are  doing  10  or  15  per  cent  better  than 
these  figures  because  of  the  light  crop  in  most  parts  of 
the  Corn  Belt.  These  prices  are  not  high  but  they 
compare  quite  well  with  prices  in  a  moderate  fruit 
crop  year  before  the  war.  Choice  eastern  varieties 
will  not  be  in  heavy  supply.  Baldwins  are  a  light  crop. 
Europe  will  take  a  fair  share  of  the  apple  surplus  ac¬ 
cording  to  present  indications. 

Pears  have  done  fairly  well  in  the  market  as  fruit 
markets  go.  New  York  Bartletts  have  brought  $1  to 
$1.25  a  bushel  in  the  Middle  West.  Kieffers  seem  to 
be  in  fair  demand.  They  bring  70  cents  a  bushel  at 
Michigan  country  shipping  points,  where  pears  have 
been  very  much  higher  this  season  than  in  New  York 
producing  sections. 

Peaches  from  New  York  State  have  been  filling  the 
September  market ;  going  forward  to  a  large  extent  by 
motor  truck.  Producing  sections  in  New  York  and 
Michigan  also  have  been  full  of  traveling  truckmen 
picking  up  loads  wherever  they  could.  It  is  said  that 
the  cost  of  shipping  by  trucks  from  Southwestern 
Michigan  to  Chicago  at  7  to  12  cents  a  bushel  is  no 
greater  than  the  charge  sometimes  made  for  trucking 
fruit  from  the  car  to  city  stores,  when  shipping  by 
train,  but  the  railroad  evidently  has  some  advantages, 
judging  by  the  heavy  movement  from  New  York  State 
this  month,  but  even  there  a  local  observer  said  that 
just  about  half  the  peach  crop,  so  far.  has  been 
shipped  by  truck.  One  advantage  of  this  kind  of  com¬ 
petition  is  that  even  the  low-grade  fruit  finds  a  sale. 
Some  of  the  truckmen  will  pick  up  bargains  which  they 
peddle  out  at  any  price  they  can  get.  One  bad  effect 
is  that  many  markets  are  filled  with  poor  fruit  and 
the  price  of  good  fruit  suffers  from  competition. 

G.  B.  E. 


Drought  in  the  Old  Dominion 

At  this  writing,  September  25,  the  drought  still  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  Old  Dominion.  All  factories,  plants,  mills, 
etc.,  which  depend  upon  water  power  for  running  are 
now  being  hit  harder  than  during  the  great  drought  of 
1930. 

Petersburg  and  Richmond  industries  have  suffered 
worse  t his  year  from  lack  of  normal  rainfall  than  in 
the  drought  of  1930,  as  extreme  low  water  in  the  Ap¬ 
pomattox  and  James  rivers  for  the  past  two  weeks  has 
prevented  all  but  short-time  use  of  factory  and  plant 
waterwheels. 

In  the  meantime  farmers  continue  to  suffer  as  lack 
of  rainfall  has  endangered  crops,  cut  the  value  of  others 
and  delayed  the  seeding  of  small  grain  and  grass.  It  is 
impossible  to  prepare  the  land  due  to  the  dry,  hard 
condition  it  is  in.  Wheat  seeding  in  the  valley  usually 
begins  the  latter  part  of  September  and  ends  about 
October  10,  while  in  the  Piedmont  and  Tidewater  sec¬ 
tions  from  October  10  to  November  1. 

The  drought  condition  has  prevailed  nearly  every¬ 
where  in  the  State — only  broken  by  scattered  showers 
occasionally.  Most  streams  and  wells  are  very  low 
and  a  good  many  gone  dry.  Much  of  the  corn  crop 
hurned  to  a  brown  crisp  before  half-way  matured.  Many 
trees  are  dead  and  dry  as  tinder. 

Most  all  farm  products  have  advanced  somewhat  in 
price  in  the  past  few  weeks.  Wheat,  64c:  corn  50c • 
porffi  on  hoof,  4J4c;  veal,  6c;  beef,  4  to  5c;  eggs,  20 
to  2oc  ;  apples,  75c  to  $1  per  bu. ;  sweet  potatoes,  75e 
to  $1;  peanuts,  50c  per  30-Ib.  bu.  w  h  h 

Prince  George  County,  Ya. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

Fruit-growers  are  having  a  busy  season.  Pears  were 
a  big  crop.  One  grower  shipped  Bartlett  pears  to  New 
loik  City  and  cleared  51c  a  bushel  for  himself.  They 
hi  ought  $1  a  bushel,  and  expenses  were  49c  •  this 
grower  also  sold  pears  to  a  buyer  who  paid  40c  a  bushel 
and  came  to  the  farm  after  them.  Peaches  have  been 
abundant.  One  grower  sold  Elbertas  at  his  farm  for 
oOc  a  bushel.  He  picked  the  fruit,  and  buyer  brought 
container.  Another  grower  sold  them  for  40c  a  bushel 
at  the  i arm,  and  buyer  picked  them  and  furnished  con- 
tamer.  Another  grower  peddled  his  crop  locally  with  a 

n  P/1Ce-avas  2VC  for  a  12-quart  basket,  or 
three  baskets  for  oOc,  without  the  baskets.  Apples  are 
a  big  crop.  Some  growers  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
prices  are  shaking  the  trees  and  gathering  the  apples 
for  cider  making.  1 1 

Grapes  are  a  good  crop.  One  grower  sells  Concord 
grapes  at  his  farm  for  50c  a  bushel.  He  picks  them 
and  buyer  tarnishes  containers.  Tomato-growers  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  shipment  returns  are  selling  them 
tor  2oc  a  bushel  at  the  farm ;  buyer  picks  them  and 
furnishes  containers.  Another  grower  delivers  perfect 
tomatoes  to  a  dealer  15  miles  away,  and  receives  50c  a 
bushel.  Dealer  resells  for  75c  a  bushel. 

Red  and  green  cabbages,  and  cauliflower,  sell  for  8 
and  10c  a  head;  lettuce  sells  for  10c  a  head  Carrots 
and  beets  sell  for  5c  a  bunch  of  six.  Eggplants  are  6c; 
muskmelons,  10c;  native  potatoes,  75c  a  bushel.  Golden 
Bantam  sweet  corn  sells  for  75c  per  100  ears.  Buyers 
pay  20c  per  lb.  for  young  live  poultry.  Eggs  are  from 
-o  to  30c  per  dozen,  depending  on  size  and  quality. 
Butter,  2<c  per  lb.  in  one  country  store. 

.  Silo  corn  was  a  fine  crop,  as  is  also  field  corn,  where 
it  was  planted  in  time  and  properly  cared  for.  Silos 
are  filled;  farmers  in  one  locality  worked  toegther,  and 
went  from  farm  to  farm  with  their  teams  and  hired 
men.  This  method  like  the  old  so-called  “bees.”  At  the 
lann  where  the  silo  was  filled,  the  farmer’s  wife  fur- 
ni shea  dinner  for  the  crowd,  assisted  by  one  or  more 
ot  the  women  of  the  locality. 

Several  have  their  field  corn  cut ;  frosts  have  not  in¬ 
jured  the  uncut  corn  so  far.  Tender  plants,  and  some 
vegetables  like  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  show  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  last  heavy  frost.  e.  a.  h. 


Crops  in  Northern  Virginia 

Northern  Virginia  crops  are  badly  damaged  by  a 
drought  which  started  last  June.  While  not  so  bad  as 
the  drought  in  1930,  great  damage  has  been  done  to 
the  crops.  Most  of  the  Spring  and  early  Summer  crops 
matured  before  the  drought  started,  but  the  late  Sum¬ 
mer  crops  were  badly  damaged  and  the  late  Fall  and 
A  inter  crops  are  more  or  less  of  a  failure. 

Corn  that  was  planted  early  will  give  a  fair  yield 
although  the  blades  are  badly  burned;  late-planted 
corn  is  very  poor.  To  save  the  feed  corn  is  being  cut 
earlier  this  year  than  usual,  some  farmers  were  done 
cutting  by  September  10.  The  pea  and  bean  hay  crops 
are  fair  for  early  sowings,  while  late  are  very  poor 
and  little  grain  on  any  of  them.  Owing  to  hard  ground 
very  little  if  any  plowing  has  been  done  for  Fall 
grain.  K<  c_ 

Monroe  Hall,  Va. 


Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  hotter  days  this  week  and  last  week 
than  last  Summer.  Not  much  wheat  sown  yet.  The 
topic  that  seems  to  be  the  most  important  one  is  econ¬ 
omy  ;  the  women  have  made  that  a  feature  of  the  Home 
Bureau.  I  think  that  where  it  applies  most  to  the  farmer 
is  on  road  construction.  It  has  come  to  be  a  very 
costly  job.  Quite  a  lot  of  the  work  done  is  all  super¬ 
fluous.  Last  Summer  a  road  being  widened  only  three 
feet  cost  an  enormous  sum.  If  all  road  building  cost 
in  proportion  road  building  would  be  prohibitive.  This 
Summer  crushed  stone  has  been  drawn  10  miles  or 
more  to  build  a  road  when  hard  field  stone,  which  is 
abundant  in  that  vicinity,  would  have  made  a  good 
foundation.  This  would  have  given  farmers  a  chance 
to  get  rid  of  stone.  This  county  for  the  past  10  years 
has  spent  $4,200,000  for  roads.  e.  t.  b. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  With  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Milk  Philosophy 

Every  paper  one  picks  up  has  reports  that  the  dealers 
are  getting  together  and  setting  the  price  on  the  farm¬ 
er’s  milk.  I  should  think  it  was  about  time  the  farmers 
got  together  and  set  their  own  price  and  “stick  to  it.” 

New  York.  benj.  davis. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


cellenee  in  Perch eron  type  and  charac¬ 
ter.  Frederick  Wyant,  Ensenore,  was  a 
consistent  winner  on  his  Percheron  en¬ 
tries.  John  Adrian’s  Belgians,  Williams- 
vi lie,  N.  Y.,  carried  away  many  honors. 


In  the  Arena  at  New  York 
State  Fair 

BY  It.  W.  DUCK 
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Stowell,  LeRoy,  won  junior  champion  in 
the  Jersey  cow  classes. 

Alta  Crest  Farm,  Spencer,  Mass.,  and 
Old  Forge  Farms,  Spring  Grove,  Pa.,  di¬ 
vided  most  of  the  honors  in  the  Ayr- 
shires.  Walhalla  Farms,  Rexford,  won 
most  of  the  prizes  in  the  Brown  Swiss 
classes. 

As  usual  the  Holstein-Friesians  domi¬ 
nated  the  cattle  show.  This  year’s 
classes  were  not  only  the  largest  but  ex¬ 
celled  in  quality  of  individual  entries, 
one  heifer  class  had  45  entries.  It  was 
won  by  Osborndale  Farm,  Derby,  Conn. 
Maytag  Dairy  Farms,  Newton,  Iowa, 
won  the  bull  championships,  senior  and 
grand  champion  going  to  Prince  Ormsby 
Aggie  Homestead ;  its  Sir  Posch  Ormsby 
Inka  was  junior  champion.  Maytag  also 
won  senior  and  grand  champion  cow  on 
its  entry  Empire  Lassie  Ormsby  Maid. 
Osborndale  won  junior  champion. 

Sheep  and  Hogs 

The  fine-wool  sheep  show  was  the  best 
and  largest  I  have  seen  during  the  past 
six  years  I  have  judged  this  division.  R. 
I).  Sly,  Wakeman,  Ohio,  rounded  out 
nearly  a  half  century  of  breeding,  fitting 
and  showing  fine-wools,  particularly  Me¬ 
rinos.  “Bob”  will  soon  be  80  years  old, 
there  is  a  mark  and  an  enviable  record 
of  achievement  to  shoot  at.  He  said  thir 


First-prize  aged  Chester  White  boar 
owned  by  J .  W.  Van  Arsdall,  Bin-gin, 
Kg.  Age  three  years,  weight  about  1,000 
lbs.  His  get  of  sire  won  first  at  Mis¬ 
souri  and  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  also  sired 
grand  champion  sow  at  these  two  fairs. 

was  positively  his  last  year  on  the  cir¬ 
cuit.  Sorry  Bob.  In  the  Merinos  he 
showed  the  champion  ram  and  ewe,  and 
won  first  on  dock,  which  makes  a  good 
finale  for  a  great  sheep  man.  William 
Staley  &  Son,  Marysville,  Ohio,  won  first 
on  pen  of  Merino  lambs. 

J.  F.  and  II.  H.  Walker,  Gambier, 
Ohio,  won  pen  of  lambs,  flock,  and  cham¬ 
pion  ewe  in  the  B-Delaines.  They  also 
won  first  flock  and  champion  ewe  in  the 
C-Delaines.  Staley’s  showed  both  the 
champion  B-Delaine  and  C-Delaine  ram. 
Clark  Wellman,  Perry,  N.  Y.,  won  pen 
of  lambs  in  the  C-Delaines,  Rambouillet 
flock,  champion  Rambouillet  ram  and 
ewe,  and  first  in  the  fine-wool  county 
specials  showing  in  the  latter  for  Wyo¬ 
ming  County. 

Karakul  Fur  Sheep  Farms,  Fayette¬ 
ville.  and  Curtis  Miller,  Deansboro,  di¬ 
vided  the  honors  in  the  Karakuls.  Chas. 
A.  Stroll,  Milford,  Pa.,  won  most  of  the 
goat  premiums.  Walkers  showed  cham¬ 
pion  Toggenburg  doe  on  an  exceptionally 
good  doe  under  one  year.  Mrs.  Wm.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Apuila  Station,  N.  Y.,  Avas  a  new 
exhibitor  in  this  department,  she  won 
several  firsts,  particularly  on  Nubians; 
C.  R.  Brown,  Syracuse,  won  a  blue  on 
his  Saanen  doe  under  one  year. 

The  Otsego  County  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association  won  the  special  Shropshire 
county  exhibit;  the  Genesee  County 
Farm  Bureau  won  the  Hampshire  class; 
Monroe  County  the  Southdown  class; 
the  Oxford  class  was  won  by  Clinton 
County.  Iroquois  Farms,  Cooperstown, 
won  both  championships  in  Sliropsliires. 
H.  E.  Morris,  LeRoy,  showed  champion 
ram  in  Oxfords;  D.  T.  McDowell  &  Son, 
Mercer,  Pa.,  won  champion  Oxford  ewe. 
A.  J.  Duffy  &  Son,  Lafayette,  took  sev¬ 
eral  prizes  on  their  Oxfords.  James  Mc¬ 
Guire,  Oakfield,  won  the  championships 
in  Hampshires.  W.  Glaspell  &  Son, 
Oshawa,  Out.,  made  a  clean  sweep  in 
Cotswolds,  with  High  Brook  Farm,  Corn¬ 
wall  Bridge,  Conn.,  doing  the  same  in 
Dorsets.  McDowell  dominated  the  Lin¬ 
colns,  and  showed  champion  Leicester 
ram,  with  D.  Ross  McTavish,  Stratford, 
Out.,  taking  the  other  tops  in  Leicesters. 
In  the  Southdowns  John  D.  Larkin,  Buf¬ 
falo,  won  champion  ram,  and  Mountain 
Farm,  Colrain,  Mass.,  champion  ewe. 
Will  Hutchings,  Coldwater,  took  several 
prizes  on  his  Southdowns  and  Shrops. 

J.  W.  Van  Arsdall,  Burgin,  Ky.,  was 
there  with  a  real  string  of  Chesters.  His 
aged  boar  was  an  outstanding  individual 
winning  his  class.  He  weighed  about  I,- 
000  lbs.,  and  was  as  light  as  a  kitten  oil 
his  feet.  Walter  L.  Brown,  Liverpool, 
was  awarded  grand  championship  honors 
in  Chesters  on  his  boar  under  12  months. 
Van  Arsdall  won  all  other  champion¬ 
ships  in  Chesters. 

J.  Dan  Ackerman,  fair  superintendent, 
deserves  a  lot  of  credit  for  putting  on 
such  an  exceptionally  good  fair  this  year, 
under  present  economic  conditions. 

4-II  Club 

The  dairy  cattle  judging  contest  under 
the  direction  of  H.  A.  Willman,  was  won 
by  August  Kerr,  Unadilla,  Otsego  Coun¬ 
ty  ;  Mason  Place,  Oswego  County,  was 
second,  Thomas  Stowell,  LeRoy,  third, 
and  Svend  Futtrup,  Bloomville,  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  fourth.  This  group  of 
boys  will  represent  New  York  State  in 
a  national  judging  contest  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Farms,  Atwater,  Ohio,  divided  the  hon¬ 
ors  in  Scotch  or  Beef  Shorthorns. 

Langwater  Philosopher  won  senior  and 
grand  championship  bull  in  the  Guern¬ 
sey  division  for  A.  G.  Galusha  &  Sons, 
Williamstown,  Mass.  Wyebrook  Farm, 
Loudenville,  won  junior  champion  bull 


The  dynamometer  horse-pulling  con¬ 
test  operated  through  the  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  attracted 
an  unusually  large  crowd.  The  event 
was  won  by  John  Adrian’s  team,  Tom 
and  Flax,  Williamsville,  with  a  machine 
pull  of  2,750  lbs.,  equivalent  to  35,200 
lbs.  on  pavement.  They  then  pulled  to 
beat  the  world’s  record  of  3,800  lbs.,  held 
by  the  Hole  Farm  Co.  team  of  _Ohio. 
The  dynamometer  was  set  at  3,825  lbs. 
and  was  pulled  12  feet  by  the  Adrian 
team  when  the  machine  broke  under  the 
strain.  It  seemed  apparent  this  great 
team  could  have  pulled  it  the  necessary 
27  feet  to  establish  a  new  record  if  the 
unfortunate  incident  had  not  occurred. 
Another  team,  Dan  and  Nigger,  also 
owned  by  Mr.  Adrian  was  second.  Floyd 
Barbard’s  team  from  Plieonix  was  third ; 
the  team  of  Dan  Canino,  Phoenix,  was 
fourth  ;  Milton  Preston’s  team,  of  Leroy, 
was  fifth,  and  Leo  Corey's  team  sixth. 
The  pulling  contest  for  teams  under  3,- 
000  lbs.  was  won  by  Mr.  Preston’s  team, 
LeRoy ;  Howard  Hartnett’s  team,  from 
Moravia,  was  second. 

U.  S.  Commissioner  Edward  D.  Chap¬ 
man,  Syracuse,  was  awarded  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  honors  for  purebred  draft  horses, 
other  than  Perclierons  and  Belgians,  on 
his  Suffolk  stallion  Rendlesham  Major. 
Hawthorne  Morston,  owned  by  Oscar  J. 
Brown,  Baldwinsville,  was  reserve  cham¬ 
pion  in  this  group.  Mr.  Brown  also  won 
both  mare  championships  on  his  Suf¬ 
folk  mares,  Sabarama  Dutchess  and  Sa¬ 
ba  rama  Freda. 

On  mares  suitable  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  the  class  was  won  by  Dan  Canino, 
Phoenix ;  J.  J.  Collins,  208  S.  Broad 
St.,  Syracuse,  second.  Mare  or  gelding 
four  years  or  over  was  awarded  to  John 
Adrian's  entry  from  Williamsville;  sec¬ 
ond  to  S.  W.  and  L.  J.  Pendergast, 
Phoenix. 

The  Percheron  and  Belgian  show  was 
unusually  strong.  II.  II.  Bell's  estab¬ 
lishment,"  Mt.  Ephraim.  N.  J..  has  for 
several  years  been  leading  exhibitors  of 
Percherons  at  our  fair.  Their  two-year- 
old  mare  Imo  Don  204206,  by  Don  Degas, 
twice  grand  champion  Percheron  stallion 
at  the  Chicago  International,  was  grand 
champion  Percheron  mare.  She  was 
first  as  a  foal  and  as  a  yearling  here  for 
the  past  two  years.  So  confident,  was 
I,  this  great  young  mare  could  not  be 
defeated  that  I  took  her  picture  the  day 
before  she  was  shown,  to  illustrate  ex- 


The  ninety-second  New  York  State 
Fair  was  not  so  well  attended  as  in 
some  years  past.  This  reflects  the  gen¬ 
eral  conditions,  and  not  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  livestock  exhibits,  which 
were  better  than  usual,  particularly  in 
the  horse  department. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  some 
valuable  points  were  discussed  for  con¬ 
sideration  relative  to  next  year’s  fair. 
Among  them  a  plan  to  appoint  a  com- 


Champion  Rambouillet  ewe  owned  by 
Clarke  Wellman,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

mittee  to  inspect  and  study  such  self- 
sustaining  fairs  as  the  Toronto  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  the  Eastern  States  Exposition. 
This  committee  reported  through  A.  L. 
Brockway,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  that  our 
State  Fair  compared  with  the  Toronto 
Exposition  has  disregarded  the  import¬ 
ant  financial  significance  of  industrial 
exhibits.  It  was  felt  that  by  broaden¬ 
ing  the  scope  of  this  phase  of  our  fair  its 
financial  independence  might  be  achieved, 
thus  freeing  it  from  the  constant  anxiety 
attendant  upon  legislative  appropriations. 
This  program  would  be  based  on  the 
yearly  permanent  rental  of  exhibition 
space  to  manufacturers  along  all  lines. 
The  rental  of  such  space  on  contract 
would  permit  the  board  to  know  in  ad¬ 
vance  just  how  much  money  it  could  ex¬ 
pect  and  plan  accordingly. 

County  fairs  that  are  successfully  sur¬ 
viving  are  also  paying  considerable  at¬ 
tention  to  this  phase.  I  was  walking 
through  the  industrial  exhibit  at  the 
Dutchess  County  Fair,  Rhinebeck,  N. 
Y.,  a  few  weeks  ago  with  “Jimmy” 
Dodge,  manager  of  J.  C.  Penney’s  Em- 
madine  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y., 
when  he  remarked  he  wanted  me  to  see 
the  new  room  cooling  device  on  exhibit 
by  the  General  Electric  Co.  It  was 
worth  seeing.  Mr.  Dodge  said  he  was 
going  to  have  one  installed.  The  point 
is  fair  visitors  look  at  these  new  and  in¬ 
teresting  things. 

Houses 


Imo  Don  204206.  Two-year-old  Percheron  mare  otoned  by  II.  II.  Bell,  Mt.  Ephraim, 
N.  J.  By  Don  Degas,  twice  Grand  Champion  at  Chicago  International.  An  out¬ 
standing  filly  that  icas  awarded  Grand  Championship  honors  at  this  year's  N.  Y. 

State  Fair. 


Some  of  the  good  Holstein  4-H  club  calves  shown  at  1932  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Left  to 
right,  Francis  Bale,  Burdette ;  Kenneth  Morris,  Burdette  ;  Harold  Fischer,  St. 
Remy,  and  Parran  Gates,  Lake  Katrine,  N.  Y. 


R.  D.  Sly,  Wakeman,  Ohio,  and  his  champion  Merino  ram  and  eiee.  “Bob”  has 
been  breeding,  fitting  and  exhibiting  fine-wools  at  leading  fairs  for  nearly  a  half 

century. 


Cattle 


Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y., 
dominated  the  Aberdeen  Angus  classes, 
Briarcliff  Elban  III  carried  off  senior 
and  grand  champion  honors  for  bulls; 
Briarcliff  Blackmere  II  was  junior 
champion  bull.  Briarcliff  Madcap  XVI 
was  senior  and  grand  champion  cow ; 
the  junior  champion  was  Briarcliff 
Eline  VIII.  Grand  champion  steer  was 
won  by  Briarcliff  O.  K. 

The  Hereford  entries  were  not  as 
strong  as  in  some  of  our  past  fairs, 
though  several  good  individuals  were 
shown.  Brookvale  Farm,  Windsor,  Mass., 
took  most  of  the  ribbons.  H.  W.  Carl 
&  Son,  Hatfield,  Mass.,  won  junior  and 
grand  champion  honors  on  Hillandale’s 
Prince.  Brookvale  showed  the  senior 
champion  bull  Windsor  Domino,  and  also 
senior  and  grand  champion  cow  on  their 
entry  Belle  Avalon. 

I).  T.  Barnard  &  Sons,  Shelburne 
Falls,  Mass.,  were  awarded  senior  and 
grand  champion  bull  on  Maid’s  Senator 

II.  Frank  M.  Smith,  Springfield,  N. 
Y.,  Avon  junior  champion  in  bulls  on 
Broad  Acres  Cuno,  Mr.  Smith  also  won 
three  out  of  four  firsts  in  the  bull  classes. 
The  Anderson  herd,  Shelburne  Falls, 
Mass.,  showed  both  the  senior  and  junior 
champion  coavs,  the  grand  championship 
going  to  their  senior  entry  Buttercup 

III.  Prof.  “Bob”  Ilinman,  Ithaca, 
pinned  the  ribbons  on  the  above  classes 
in  his  usual  competent  manner.  R.  M. 
Isler,  Prospect,  Ohio,  and  Brockett 


D.  F.  McDowell  Son's  champion  Ox¬ 
ford  ewe  at  this  year's  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 
Their  farm  is  located  near  fiercer,  Pa. 

Mr.  McDowell  Jr.  holding. 

on  Wyebrook  Graceful  King.  F.  P.  Gil- 
dersleeve  &  Son.  Union  Springs,  took  sev¬ 
eral  prizes.  The  $35  herdsman’s  first 
prize  was  won  by  a  Guernsey  showman, 
Arthur  Dussendorf,  Hilltop  Farm,  Suf- 
field,  Conn.,  second  prize  Avas  Avon  by  a 
BroAvn  Swiss  exhibitor,  R.  E.  Owens, 
Guilford,  third  Avas  awarded  to  the 
Onondaga  Holstein  Club,  in  charge  of 
Wendel  Field. 

Breezy  Hill  Farm,  Madison,  Ohio,  Avon 
senior  and  grand  champion  bull  honors 
in  the  Jerseys.  Edmond  Butler,  Chester, 
showed  the  junior  champion.  Thos.  C. 
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The  best  group  of  five  Guernseys  was 
won  by  the  Onondaga  County  4-II  club 
members,  this  group  also  won  second  on 
both  Holstein  and  Ayrshire  groups.  Al¬ 
legany  County  won  first  on  Ilolsteins, 
and  St.  Lawrence  County  first  on  both 
Jersey  and  Ayrshire  groups. 

The  winner  in  the  showmanship  con¬ 
test  went  to  Janet  Armstrong,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County ;  William  Green,  Memphis, 
Onondaga  County,  Guernsey  champion 
placed  second. 

Holland  Newman,  Steuben  County, 
won  champion  on  his  Guernsey;  Jersey 
champion  went  to  Thomas  Stowell,  Gen¬ 
esee  County ;  Ayrshire  to  Hobert  Bing¬ 
ham,  Tioga  County;  Milking  Shorthorns 
to  John  A.  Boos,  Norwich  ;  Brown  Swiss 
to  Roscoe  Owens,  Guilford.  In  the  Ilol¬ 
steins  the  classes  were  large  and  the 
calves  showed  excellent  type  and  char¬ 
acter,  this  was  also  true  of  the  other 
breed  entries.  Senior  and  reserve  cham¬ 
pion  Holstein  calf  honors  were  won  by 
Orson  Smith,  Fayetteville;  the  senior 
yearling  class  was  won  by  Margaret 
Weller,  Liverpool. 

First  for  pen  of  three  barrows  went  to 
Arthur  Berger,  Athens ;  Edwin  Sweet- 
land,  Ithaca,  won  first  for  market  pigs. 
First  on  Chester  White  sow  was  won  by 
Heed  Klotz,  Baldwinsville.  Frank  Iloi- 
lister,  Skaneateles,  won  second  and 
fourth. 

In  the  4-II  sheep  show  Katherine  Shel¬ 
don,  Oneonta,  won  first  prize  for  shep¬ 
herding,  she  also  won  first  for  pen  of 
market  lambs  and  a  Cheviot  special. 
Thomas  Stowell,  LeRoy  ;  Marion  Taylor, 
South  Byron ;  George  Johnson,  Cale¬ 
donia  ;  Helen  Smith,  Burdette ;  Harvey 
Wellman,  Perry ;  Leonard  Mackey,  Liv¬ 
erpool  ;  Kenneth  Simpson,  York ;  and 
Ceylon  Snyder,  Filmore,  were  all  win¬ 
ners  of  prizes  in  the  sheep  division  and 
made  excellent  showings. 


Baltimore  Livestock  Show 

The  fourth  annual  Baltimore  Livestock 
Show  will  be  held  October  18-21,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcment  just  received  from 
W.  R.  Harvey,  22  Light  St.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  who  is  the  manager  of  the  show.  In 
former  years  the  entries  of  fat  cattle 
have  run  around  2,000  head.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  year’s  entries  will  be 
somewhat  larger  than  this  figure.  Pre¬ 
miums  are  also  being  offered  for  fat 
lambs  and  fat  hogs,  but  the  principal  ex¬ 
hibits  as  usual  will  be  made  up  of  fat 
cattle. 

The  first  two  days  will  be  taken  up 
with  the  exhibiting  and  judging  of  the 
entries.  Most  of  the  judging  is  scheduled 
for  Tuesday  the  19th.  The  sale  of  the 
fat  cattle  entries  will  take  place  on 
Thursday  the  20th.  The  feeder  cattle, 
lambs  and  hogs  will  be  sold  on  the  21st. 
A  sale  of  purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  cat¬ 
tle.  including  10  bulls  and  15  females, 
will  also  be  held  on  the  21st.  All  entries 
close  on  Saturday,  October  S.  The  pre¬ 
mium  list  is  available  to  anyone  who  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  manager. 

This  great  commercial  livestock  show 
is  assuming  an  important  place  in  the 
nation’s  husbandry.  In  former  years 
States  as  far  west  as  Kansas  and  Texas 
have  been  represented.  The  eastern  live¬ 
stock  section  will  be  represented  this 
year  as  usual  by  entries  from  all  the 
States  along  the  seaboard  from  New  York 
to  Alabama. 

Livestock  producers  from  the  Eastern 
States  should  not  overlook  this  excellent 
opportunity  to  compare  the  results  of 
their  own  efforts  in  the  breeding,  feeding 
and  management  of  their  improved  farm 
animals  with  those  of  their  neighbors  and 
to  learn  other  valuable  lessons  by  attend¬ 
ing  this  show.  There  will  be  no  charges 
at  the  gate.  Everybody  is  welcome. 

K.  A.  CLARK. 


Ulster  Holstein  Club  Sale 

The  third  annual  sale  conducted  by 
the  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  Holstein  Club 
will  take  place  Friday,  October  7,  start¬ 
ing  at  1  P.  M.,  at  the  Melvin  Richard’s 
farm,  three  miles  west  of  New  Paltz,  N. 
Y.  Fifty  head  of  registered  Ilolsteins 
will  be  offered  for  sale.  Col.  George  W. 
Baxter,  of  Elmira,  will  be  the  auctioneer. 

The  quality  of  the  cattle  will  be  still 
better  than  offered  during  the  past  two 
years.  All  the  mature  cows  will  have 
dairy  improvement  association  records 
ranging  up  to  over  20,000  lbs.  of  milk 
and  over  700  lbs.  of  fat.  Several  good 
bulls  will  be  offered,  some  from  dams 
with  over  800  lbs.  of  fat. 

One  aged  bull  will  be  offered  for  sale 
which  headed  the  Ulster  County  herd 
that  won  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair  this 
year,  and  took  sixth  place  in  the  open 
class.  Two  of  the  cows  used  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  herd  will  also  be  sold.  One  of  them 
won  the  Grand  Championship  at  the 
Orange  County  Fair  this  year.  Many  of 
the  animals  have  been  selected  for  type 
as  well  as  production  records. 

One  outstanding  feature  of  the  sale  is 
that  all  animals  will  be  from  accredited 
herds  and  will  have  passed  two  negative 
tests  for  Bang  abortion,  the  last  within 
30  days  of  the  sale. 

The  sale  is  conducted  by  the  Holstein 
Club  through  a  sales  committee  composed 
of  C.  A.  Stark,  of  Stone  Ridge,  as  chair¬ 
man  ;  Edward  Davenport  and  John 
Sehoonmaker,  of  Accord.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  secure  the  best  cattle 
available  in  the  county  for  the  sale, 
thereby  favorably  advertising  Ulster 
County  cattle.  The  committee  inspects 
and  passes  on  each  animal  before  it  can 
be  consigned  to  the  sale. 

The  roads  leading  to  the  sales  barn 
will  be  well  marked  from  New  Paltz. 
Lunch  will  be  available  on  the  grounds 
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president  of  the  club  will  read  the  pedi¬ 
grees. 


offered.  Good  females  and  good  1 
sires  will  he  available,  including  sev«u. 
show  animals.  The  cows  will  be  fresh  or 
nearly  springers.  The  variety  and  quality 


interested  in  securing 
Holstein  cattle. 


ALBERT  IvURDT. 


Massachusetts  College 
Holstein  Herd 

The  registered  Holstein  herd  of  17 
cows  owned  by  the  Massachusetts  S 
College,  at  Amherst,  has  completed 
second  year  in  the  herd  test,  setting  a 
new  national  mark  for  herds  of  15  cows 
or  more.  The  average  yield  of  this  herd 
was  504. 4  lbs.  of  fat  and  10,059  lbs.  of 
milk.  There  were  eight  Class  A,  five 
Class  B  and  four  Class  C  records.  The 
herd  consists  largely  of  young  cows,  there 
being  two  two-year-olds,  six  three-year- 
olds  and  four  four-year-olds  making  a 
total  of  12  under  five  years  old.  Two 
seven-year-olds,  two  eight-year-olds  and 
a  10-year-old  made  up  the  remainder  of 
the  herd. 

Bay  State  Colantha  Pietje  Prilly,  a 
junior  four-year-old,  topped  the  herd 
with  a  credit  of  795  lbs.  fat  and  22,049 
lbs.  of  3.0  per  cent  milk.  She  was  close¬ 
ly  followed  by  Colantha  Princess  Beth, 
a  10-year-old,  with  a  yield  of  784.5  lbs. 
fat  and  24,5i2  lbs.  milk.  Five  cows  in 
the  herd  exceeded  the  700-lb.  fat  mark, 
nine  exceeded  500  lbs.  and  the  lowest 
yield  recorded  was  315  lbs.  fat  made  by 
a  junior  three-year-old  on  twice-a-day 
milking. 


Angus  Sale  Announced 

One  of  the  main  events  to  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  Baltimore  Livestock 
Show  will  be  a  consignement  sale  of 
purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle. 
This  will  take  place  in  the  Union  Stock- 
yards,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Friday,  Oc¬ 
tober  21.  It  is  being  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders  Associations.  The  en¬ 
tries  include  about  25  head  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  herds : 

Andelot  Stock  Farms,  Worton,  Md., 
two  bulls  and  two  heifers ;  Charles  T. 
Neale,  Gordonsville,  Va.,  two  bulls  and 
two  heifers ;  G.  C.  Dixon,  Bayard,  W. 
Va.,  eight  heifers;  F.  II.  T.  Walton,  For¬ 
est,  Va.,  two  bulls  and  Briarcliff  Farms, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  two  bulls  and  two 
heifers. 

All  these  cattle  will  be  tuberculin  and 
blood  tested  and  have  been  carefully  se¬ 
lected  as  to  quality,  type  and  breeding. 
Information  concerning  the  sale  may  be 
obtained  from  K.  A.  Clark,  secretary, 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  College  Park,  Md. 

Strong  prices  for  beef  steers  in  re¬ 
cent  months  have  tended  to  create  a  wide 
interest  in  beef  cattle.  There  are  al¬ 
ready  over  80  herds  of  Aberdeen-Angus 
beef  cattle  in  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  5-6. — Ilolsteins ;  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
38th  sale. 

Oct.  12. — Ilolsteins ;  Vernon,  N.  Y. ; 
V.  F.  Pohl  &  Son  dispersal. 

Oct.  13. — Ilolsteins;  Troy,  Pa.;  con¬ 
signment  sale. 

Oct.  20.  —  Guernseys;  Knox  County 
sale,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

Oct.  21.  - —  Aberdeen-Angus,  Union 
Stockyards,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Oct.  27. — Ilolsteins ;  first  Cortland,  N. 
Y.,  sale. 

May  13,  1933. — Guernseys ;  Emmadine 
Farm,  Hopewell  Jet.,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 


Oct. 
mond. 

Oct. 

Conn. 

Oct. 

terloo, 

Oct. 

atory, 


3-8. — Virginia  State  Fair,  Rich- 
3-8.  —  Danbury  Fair,  Danbury, 


3-9. — Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  Wa- 
Iowa. 

11. — Dedication  of  Jenkins  Labor- 
Conneetieut  Experiment  Station, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Oct.  18-21. — Baltimore,  Md.,  Livestock 
Show,  W.  R.  Harvey,  manager,  22  Light 
St.,  Baltimore. 

Nov.  15-19.- — Buffalo  Centennial  Poul¬ 
try  Show,  Elmwood  Convention  Hall, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.  ,T.  F.  Knox,  manager, 
447  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  16-25. — Annual  session,  National 
Grange,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Nov.  26-Dec.  3.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  3.  - — -  Rochester  Fanciers 
Poultry  Show,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secre¬ 
tary,  E.  G.  Jones,  P.  O.  Box  472,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-16. — Third  annual  New  Eng¬ 
land  Poultry  Exposition,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Jas.  C.  Dunn,  chairman  exhibition  com¬ 
mittee,  'Waterford.  Conn. 

Jan.  11-15,  1933. — New  York  Poultry 
Show,  U.  S.  Armory,  125  W.  14th  St., 
New  York  City.  Paul  P.  Ives,  secretary, 
New  York  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Inc.,  40  Whalley  Ave.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Jan.  16-20. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  John  H.  Light,  director. 

March  23-25. — Second  Rhode  Island 
Baby  Chick  Show,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Sec¬ 
retary,  O.  P.  Stites,  Kingston,  R.  I. 


SWINE 

- ' 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Choice,  hardy  Young  Porkers  all  ready  for  the  feed 
trough — 

6-8  wks.  old,  $2.00  ea.  9-10  wks.  old,  $2.25  ea. 
Berkshire  &0. 1.  C _ Chester  &  YorkshireCressed 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  crating  charge. 
Vt.,  Conn.,  Penna.  pigs  20c  extra  to  cover  vaccination. 
Single  treatment.  Our  guarantee— A  square  deal  at 
all  times. 

PIGS  wUVo°,a  S2:2R 

The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  large 
growtliy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free.  Will  ship 
any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order;  and 
in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days  with  the 
pigs,  return  them  at  my  expense. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross. 
WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P-  S.— Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  S3. OO  ea. 

CHESTER  WHITE,  DUROC 
and  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Crated  free. 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $2.00  each  Sent  C.O.D.  or  check 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $2.50  each  or  money  order 

Add  25c  each  on  Conn,  and  Vt.  orders  for  inoculation. 
SPECIAL  SELECTION  of  10  to  12  weeks  old 

Boars  for  breeding .  $5.00  each 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON.  MASS. 

834  Boston  Post  Road  -  Tel.  Waltham  0888 

Reliable  Pigs  LowPrtZ 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

7-8  wk..  old.  $2.00,  9-10  wks.  old.  $2.25,  10-12  wks.  old, 
$2.75.  Chester  White  Barrows.  7-8  wks.  old,  $3.00. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 

1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  51.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 

FEEDING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  and  Chester  and  Berkshire. 

8  weeks  Old .  $2.00  9-10  weeks  old...  $2.25 

Chester  Whites . $3.00 

Crates  free.  MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  1  49,  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS  and  SHOATSIoT^S; 

(  ash  with  order  or  C.O.D,  Please  state  2d  choice  size 
and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT  -  Cheswold,  Del 

n  REG.  CUflUC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Patting. 
uUROC  O  flint  toll  A  Sun,  MerrlUeld  N.  Y. 

Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— a  No.  i  Ped.Pigs, $j.ooea. 

V  Clean,  healthy,  grain  fed  stock.  R.  HILL  Seneci  Fills,  H.  T. 

REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS-Sows, 
hoars.  Pigs.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3.  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 

GOATS 

FOR  SAIF?  tine  tog.  breeding  bucks. 

lwl1  OflLilj  i  No  bred  or  milking  does  to  sell. 

S.  J.  Sharpies  -  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

|  .\  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Pleasure  and  Profit  RXserG's^nZi^’ 

Prices  reasonable.  V.  S.  KENYON  -  Marcellua,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

Black  or  Brown  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  VemXl 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  T.  S.  IHJBBAKD.  E.  Highgate,  Vt. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Ael7i"«;ePXr.Va“rm 

BEAUTIFUL  PED.  COLLIE  PUPS-The  kind 
"  that  pleases.  H.£L..HURD  -  Thorndike.  Maine 

SHEEP 

Rpff  Shrnn«hirp«  ,  Foundation  Imported  — 
upsllircs  Bams  and  Ewes  at  Low  Prices 

The  WILLIAMS  FARMS, Windy  Row.  Peterborough, N. H. 

Do  You  Need  a  Ram? 

bottom.  TOWNSEND  BROS.,  Interlaken,  N.  Y, 

Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams  ' 

Guaranteed  to  please.  HYLLMEDE  FARM,  Beaver,  Pa, 

DEG.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams— with  quality  and  tvpe. 
li  Priced  low.  LEROY  C.  BOWER  .  Ludlowville,  ii.  Y. 

COR  SALE— 1  Ham,  I  Ewe.  Reg.  American  Hampshire 
■  Sheep.  Cheap.  F.  A.  Kussell,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 

FOR  Qfll  F  I  He^-  Hampshire  Rams.  Choice  stock 

run  wHLL  .  JAMES  FORD  .  Knoxboro,  N.Y. 

, _ ] 

FERRETS  j 

FITDDI7TC  White  or  brown  Yearlings; 

F  Hi IX.  1Y Hi  1  O  special  rat  hunters;  females, 

„  .  „  ,  ft. 00.  Young  stock.  October  1 

Prices— females,  $S  00;  males,  $2.50.  One  pair  $5  00 
six  pair,  $24.00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  IX  Instruction  book 
free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH  .  New  London,  Ohio 

FFRRFT^  Yeai‘bng  Femalesfor Ratters..  $8.00 

*  1  kJ  Young  Ferrets.  Dair  4  00 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  W.  A.  PECK  -  New  London,  Ohio 

FPTPPtS  ;Males,  $2.00;  females,  $2.50.  All  special 
lUlCia  huDters.  E.I..  Hartman,  Box  4,  New  LoDdon.O.  . 

BARNS 

from  OLD 

At  Amazing 

Low  Cost 


Plan  Booklet 
Tells  HOW 

Cut  down  costs,  in¬ 
crease  production, 
save  feed  and  la¬ 
bor  and  make  more 
money.  Modernize 
your  old  barns  now  at  low¬ 
est  prices  in  years.  Louden  Free 
Plan  Service  eliminates  expensive  mis¬ 
takes.  Shows  how  to  save  money  on  materials 
and  construction  ...  to  arrange  convenient,  prac¬ 
tical  buildings.  All  explained  in  latest  Louden  Barr 
Plan  Booklet.  Yours  Absolutely  Free 

NEW  LOW  PRICES  _ 

Check  below  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  and  new  low  prices  on  Louden 
practical,  labor-saving  barn  equip¬ 
ment.  .  .  before  you  build,  remodel, 
equip  or  ventilate  any  building. 

Dept.  2628 


CHECK 
HERE 


dway  Albany,  N.  Y. 

(Estab.  1 867) 


FARM  BUILDING  PLANS 


MAIL  with 
your  name 
and  address. 

I  intend  to  (  )  Build;  (  )  Remodel;  (  )  Equip; 
(  )  Ventilate.  Send  me  Free  Booklets  on  (  )  Barn 
Planning;  (  )  Stalls  and  Stanchions,-  (  )  Water 
Bowls;  (  )  Litter  Carriers;  (  )  Ventilation.  2628 


FismAtvif1 


Over  10,000  cases  are  success¬ 
fully  treated  each  year  with  our 

MEDICINE  No.  1  (fSM  , 

No  experience  necessary;  easy:  simple;  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  every  Bth  day.  Price  $2.50  a  bottle  postpaid.  , 
thousands  are  being:  amazed  at  results  from  this  rc- 
-na  u  a^e  ^r®a^ment.  It  is  so  sure  to  succeed  that  even 
in  the  oldest  cases  we  positively  refund  your  money  if 
it  fails— you  to  be  the  judgre  and  your  word  to  gro! 

Also  send  for  Big  Free  Veterinary  Adviser. 

FLEMING  BROS.  D-79  Stock  Yards,  Chicago' 

GUERNSEYS  Iv 

'ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY Q 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
ilood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

IELL  FARMS  SMITH VI LLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


] 


FOR  SALE 

lows  and  Young  Stock  and  Two  Bulls 

Accredited  herd.  No  breeding  trouble.  All  cattle 
offered  in  good  shape  and  good  producers. 

AUKE  JOUSTRA  EUGENE  B.  BENNETT 

Great  Meadows,  N.  J.  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

i/JIPY  rnil/C  Good  selection  for  sale  at  all  times 
*  v""f  o  Fully  Accredited,  Blood-Tested 
uernseys,  Jerseys,  Holsteins.  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 

VCOB  ZLOTK1N,  Phone  330,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 


STEERS 


RABBITS 


MATURED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealands 
and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock,  specially 
iced  $3.00  each.  ItOCKLAXD  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  T. 

nhhik  it  SlinnliPC  Fully  deacriptive  catalog.  10  cts. 

lUUHb  a  OUppiloS  Albert  F.eey,  Jr..  Inc.,  D-14.  Wlllkill.  N.  T 

Useful  and  Interesting 

itensive  Strawberry  Culture . $1.00 

By  Louis  Graton. 


By  D.  J.  Edmonds. 


By  Kelly. 

armer  His  Own  Bi: 
By  H.  A.  Roberts. 


By  Henry  and  Morrison,  complete. 

oils  . 

By  E.  W.  Hilgard. 


By  Roberts. 


By  II.  W.  Collingwood. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
33  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  now  the  only  WEEKLY  farm  paper  published  in  the  East.  It 
is  therefore  of  exceptional  value  to  breeders  who  have  stock  that  they  wish  to  sell  quickly. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker  each 
mni,  -Lhey  . tlle  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock, 

lhey  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I- Jo have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
-oO.OOO  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them.  6 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  6.)  cents  per  agate  line,  or  .$9.10  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
seven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to — 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


834 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  8,  1932 


No  Cold  Corners 
in  a  House  Equipped  With 
Young’s  Circular  Converter 

Startling  new  improvement  converts  any  colony 
house  into  cornerless  brooder  house.  Warmer, 
more  even  temperature.  Easily  installed  and  re¬ 
moved.  House  can  be  used  with  roosts,  nests  and 
dropping  boards.  Installed  as  Extra  Equipment 
in  a  Young’s  Brooder  House  or  shipped  separately 
for  modernizing  your  old  house. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  illustrating  and  des¬ 
cribing  our  complete  line  of  poultry  houses  and 
equipment. 

EC'  vni  IMP  fn  85  l>PPot  Street, 
.  V^.  I  LMJ  IN  Li  ULI.  Randolph,  Mass. 


I gpr  NEW  WAY  TO  KILL 


Just  open  can  of  K-R-O  “Ready 
Mixed.”  Put  it  out— that’s  all. 
Nothing  to  add  —  no  bait  to  buv. 
Try  the  old  reliable,  guaranteed 
K-R-O  in  new  handy  “Ready 
Mixed”  cans.  Kills  rats 
only — not  a  poison. 

READY-  MIXED 

AT  ALL  DRUG  STORES  24  OZ.  CAN  SI  .00 


fumes  which  kill  lice.  If  not  sold  by  your  dealer, 
send  $1.00  for  trial  package. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corporation, 
Incorporated,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


Paste  or  pin  this  ad  on  a  letter  with  your  name  a 
address  and  mail  it  to  us  with  2Sc».  (stamps  or  coin) 
for  th<»  n»»vt  12  issues.  American  Poultry  Journal  I 
540  South  Clark  Street  Chicago.  Illinois/ 


POULTRY  CHARCOAL 

R.  MacKellar's  Sons  Co..  Mfrs..  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


POULTRY  AND  FARM  PRINTING 

600  Envelopes..  $1.9  0  500  Letter  Heads..  $2.25 
THE  SMITH  PRINT  SHOP  -  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


Strickler’s  Choice  Autumn  Chicks 

Hatches  October  4-11-18-25.  Shipped  pre¬ 
paid  parcel  post,  quality  fully  guaranteed. 
Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free.  Large  size 
Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns,  $6.75-100; 
$33-500;  $65-1000.  Barred  Hocks,  White 
Rocks,  $7.75-100;  $38-500;  $75-1000.  Extra 
choice  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  12  weeks,  old,  60s  each, 
$r,  5-100.  LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Leghorns, . . 

$5.00 

$25.00 

$50.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks 

6. 00 

30  00 

60.00 

S.  C.  Reds . 

6.00 

30.00 

60.00 

Heavy  Mixed..,. 

5.00 

25  00 

50.00 

Light  Mixed . 

4.50 

22.50 

45.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAlislervllle,  Pa. 


Weisie  Chicks 


Blood-Tested  Chicks  —  Hatches  Every  Thursday 
Rocks  —  Reds  —  Wyandottes 
Broiler  Cross  —  Wyan- Rocks  or  Bram- Rocks 
Write  for  prices  on  chicks  and  pullets. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dept.  A.  Vineland.  N.  J. 

Class  “A”  PULLETS,  65c  up 

Thousands  of  free  range  pullets  ready  for  shipment. 
All  ages.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Yearling  Hens.  C. O.  D.  on  approval. 
VERY  LOW  PRICES.  100*  live  arrival.  Catalogue  free, 

DOS  HATCHERY  R.  R.  3  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Bocks  $6—100;  White  Wyandottes. 
$7_I00;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6 — 100.  We  ship  every 
Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  •  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


BETTER.  CHICKS 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  B.  Rocks  and  Red-Rock 
cross  breeds.  For  broilers  or  egg  production. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  H.  Fingar,  R.  D.  Box  35  Hudson,  N.  Y 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 

They’re  the  WORLD'S  OLDEST  LAYING  STRAIN 
of  Barred  Plymouth  Hocks.  Have  been  trapnest- 
ed  and  pedigreed  since  1889.  They’ve  paid  others. 
Customers  report— Records  up  to  357  eggs  per 
year.  148  eggs  in  148  days-Laylng  at  113  days- 
Pronts  $8.00  per  hen— Flock  averages  up  to  271 
eggs.  They'll  pay  you.  _  „  .  _  _  , 

HALF  PRICE  SALE-Big  Husky  Pullets  &  Cock¬ 
erels  for  September  Delivery.  Catalog  free. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y 


ATLOONA.  PA. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
LAYWELI,  FARM  HATCHERY 


Day-old  Premium  Quality 
Chicks,  $6 — 100:$55 — 1000. 
Heavy  Mixed,  $5.50-100. 
Prepaid.  Hatches  weekly. 
R.  i  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS.  Orders  book 
ed  now  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  Quality  chicks 
priced  very  reasonable.  For  more  information  write 
C.  C.  ALLEN’S  HATCHERY  SEAFORI).  DELAWARE 

BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks:  $7.00—100,  $33.00—500,  $65.00.-1000 
Large  Type,  Broiler  Size  Chicks.  100*  live  delivery 

SMITH’S  VALLOHIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  HEW  BERLIN,  PA 

Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks,  $6.00—100 

,  It.  I.  Reds .  6  00—100 

Heavy  Mixed  .  5.00—100 

Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 


BRED  CHICKS 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Report 
for  46tli  week  ending  Sept.  17,  1932. 

Egg  production  in  the  46th  week  of  the 
Storrs  laying  contest  ran  to  3,564  eggs, 
or  a  yield  of  50.9  per  cent.  This  brings 
the  total  to  date  up  to  nearly  203  eggs 
per  bird,  including  all  classes  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  hens  that  constitute  the  contest 
population. 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  actually  made  slight  gains  last 
week  but  these  were  unfortunately  upset 
by  somewhat  lower  production  on  the 
part  of  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks  and 
R.  I.  Reds.  These  several  groups,  how¬ 
ever,  are  "not  quitters.  It’s  still  a  good 
race  that  will  be  run  to  the  finish. 

In  commenting  recently  on  the  prob¬ 
able  appearance  of  300-eggers,  the  man¬ 
agement  at  Storrs  said  at  that  time : 
“Suc-h  superhens  will  not  likely  show  up 
until  the  47th  week,  or  one  week  later 
than  last  year,”  but  he  was  wrong.  Two 
ambitious  birds  are  eligible  for  the  300- 
egg  club  in  this  the  46th  week. 

White  Wyandotte  pullet  No.  1,  bred  by 
Ebenwood  Farm,  Massachusetts,  has 
qualified  for  president  of  the  club  with 
a  total  tally  of  301  points.  Although  she 
has  not  actually  laid  300  eggs,  she  has  all 
along  earned  a  bonus  for  laying  eggs  of 
large  size.  R.  I.  Red  pullet  No.  580, 
owned  by  Burdean  Acres,  Massachusetts, 
has  laid  300  eggs,  but  in  view  of  a  slight 
penalty  for  laying  smaller  eggs,  is  ranked 
second. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  moons 
White  Leghorns  last  week  managed  to 
bag  all  the  top  places.  Meadowedge 
Farm’s  team  from  Massachusetts,  was 
the  undisputed  leader  with  a  score  of  64 
points,  while  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm 
from  Washington,  ran  second  with  a 
total  of  61  points.  Each  of  the  next  five 
teams  trailed  the  one  ahead  by  precisely 
one  point.  Harry  Tietjen  from  New 
York,  was  third ;  Swank’s  Leghorn  Farm 
from  Kansas,  fourth  ;  Grandview  Poultry 
Farm  from  Michigan,  fifth,  followed  in 
turn  by  Egg  and  Apple  Farm  from  New 
York,  and  Fisher  Poultry  Farm  from 
Ontario.  Their  scores  were  60,  59,  58, 
57  and  56  points  respectively. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows  : 

White  Wyandottes. — Fisher  Poultry 
Farm,  Canada,  2,115  eggs.  2,116  points ; 
Elton  C.  Mahou,  Iowa,  2,133  eggs,  1,962 
points. 

Barred  Rocks. — Oakland  Farm,  R.  I., 
2,427  eggs,  2,426  points ;  James  Dryden, 
Cal.,  2,476  eggs.  2,419  points;  R.  C. 
Cobb.  Mass.,  2,370  eggs,  2,403  points. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  2,- 
125  eggs,  2,259  points ;  Collins  &  Ripper, 
Iowa,  2,063  eggs.  2,044  points ;  Kalerok 
Farm,  Mass.,  2,023  eggs,  1.982  points. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  George  B.  Treadwell, 
Mass.,  2,644  eggs,  2,605  points ;  Parmen- 
ter’s  Farm,  Mass.,  2,559  eggs,  2.593 
points ;  E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H.,  2,402 
eggs,  2,483  points ;  Donald  I.  Good- 
enough,  Conn.,  2,317  eggs,  2,455  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Wash.,  2,499  eggs,  2,494  points ; 
Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass.,  2,403  eggs,  2,- 
491  points ;  Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y., 
2,327  eggs,  2,425  points;  Harry  Tietjen, 
N.  Y.,  2,354  eggs,  2.418  points ;  Kerr 
Chickeries,  N.  J.,  2,325  eggs,  2,409 

points. 

Weekly  Summary.  —  Total  for  the 
week,  3.564  eggs,  3,673  points ;  total  to 
date,  202,860  eggs.  201,187  points ;  best 
pen  for  the  week.  59  eggs,  64  points ;  best 
pen  to  date,  2,644  eggs,  2.605  points ; 
average  pen  total  to  date,  2,029  eggs,  2,- 
012  points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties. — 
70  White  Wyandottes,  49;  130  White 
Rocks,  43 ;  120  Barred  Rocks,  50.6 ;  300 
R.  I.  Reds,  49.4 ;  380  White  Leghorns, 
55.3 ;  1,000  average  all  varieties,  50.9. 


Various  Poultry  Questions 

Tell  me  what  causes  coeeidiosis?  Are 
coccidiosis  and  white  diarrhoea  the  same 
disease?  What  causes  pullorum  disease? 
How  can  you  cure  and  prevent  pullorum? 
What  are  the  symptoms  of  this  disease? 
Could  you  suggest  a  proper  feed  for  feed¬ 
ing  eight-week-old  Pekin  ducks?  Will 
green  oats  or  partly  cured  oats  kill 
young  chicks?  I  am  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  chicken  brooder  is  located  in  an 
oat  field.  After  the  oats  are  harvested 
would  it  be  wise  to  let  the  chickens  have 
free  range?  w.  w.  c. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Coeeidiosis  is  caused  by  the  coecidium, 
an  organism  of  such  small  size  as  to  re¬ 
quire  a  high-powered  microscope  to  make 
it  visible.  The  condition  of  the  chick  or 
other  bird  brought  about  by  this  para¬ 
site,  when  it  obtains  entrance  to  the  in¬ 
testinal  tract  and  multiplies  there,  is 
termed  coeeidiosis.  It  is  a  disease  of 
comparatively  recent  years  in  the  poul¬ 
try  yard,  but  now  perhaps  the  greatest 
scourge  of  chicks  from  four  to  eight 
weeks  of  age,  and  one  also  affecting  young 
turkeys.  The  coccidium  is  discharged 
from  the  bodies  of  fowls  carrying  it  in 
the  droppings  and  so  become  widespread 
wherever  poultry  is  kept.  “Old  ground” 
is  practically  always  infested  by  the 
organism.  New  ground  may.  be.  The 
life  of  the  organism  in  the  soil  seems  to 
be  of  unknown  length,  much  depending 
upon  the  conditions  there.  It  is  certain¬ 
ly  of  months  duration,  may  be  several 
years. 

The  majority  of  young  chicks  affected 
die,  others,  unfortunately,  live  to  become 
carriers  and  spreaders  of  the  organism, 
while  themselves,  failing  to  attain  full 
vigor  and  health.  The  ceca  (blind 


pouches  of  the  intenstines)  become  the 
home  of  the  coccidia  and  it  is  in  them 
that  the  most  marked  evidences  of  their 
action  may  be  found  upon  opening  a 
bird  dead  of  the  disorder.  Coeeidiosis 
has  wiped  out  many  a  poultry  enterprise 
but  its  management  is  now  so  well  un¬ 
derstood  that  it  may  be  controlled. 

Any  whitish  bowel  discharge  may  be 
termed  “white  diarrhoea,”  so  this  name 
signifies  little  in  itself.  Formerly,  the 
term  was  applied  to  a  disease  of  young 
chicks  caused  by  a  germ  that  might  be, 
and  ordinarily  was,  transmitted  through 
the  egg.  To  be  a  little  more  distinctive, 
this  name  was  changed  to  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea,  this  term  signifying  a 
white  diarrhoea  caused  by  a  certain  germ 
or  “bacillus,”  hence  “bacillary.”  Then 
this  germ  was  given  a  distinctive  name, 
the  Bacterium  pullorum,  and  the  name 
of  the  disease  became  pullorum  disease. 
Now,  writers  speak  of  pullorum  disease 
when  they  mean  the  disorder  once  called 
either  “white  diarrhoea”  or  “bacillary 
white  diarrhoea.”  This  is  a  good  thing 
because  a  white  diarrhoea  may  be  caused 
by  improper  feeding  or  brooding,  as  well 
as  by  the  bacterium  pullorum,  and  the 
description  of  a  symptom  that  might  ac¬ 
company  several  disorders  doesn’t  make 
a  good  name  for  a  particular  disease. 

Pullorum  disease  and  coeeidiosis  are 
two  distinct  diseases,  caused  by  oi-gan- 
isms  of  different  character  and  habits, 
though  both  may  appear  in  the  same 
flock.  Pullorum  disease  usually  shows 
itself  within  the  first  two  weeks  from 
hatching  and  causes  heavy  losses  then. 
Coccidiosis  is  ordinarily  a  disease  show¬ 
ing  itself  a  little  later,  after  three  or 
four  weeks.  The  two  diseases  cannot  be 
distinguished  by  external  symptoms,  both 
causing  progressive  weakness  and  final 
death.  In  an  outbreak  of  some  disorder 
displaying  more  or  less  diarrhoea  and 
liumped-up-ness  occurs  a  few  days  from 
hatching,  pullorum  disease  may  be  sus¬ 
pected. 

The  cause  of  pullorum  disease  has  al¬ 
ready  been  spoken  of  as  the  Bacterium 
pullorum,  a  germ  transmitted  from  an 
infected  hen  through  the  egg  to  her  off¬ 
spring,  or  picked  up  by  the  newly  hatched 
chick  with  bits  of  egg  shell,  etc.,  within  a 
few  hours  from  hatching.  Transmission 
from  the  mother  hen,  -who  carries  the 
germs  in  her  ovary,  is  the  common 
method. 

The  symptoms  of  pullorum  disease  are 
loss  of  appetite,  a  humped-up,  altogether 
discouraged  attitude  on  the  prt  of  the 
chick,  more  or  less  diarrhoea,  which  may 
be  whitish  and  sticky  in  character,  per¬ 
haps  a  sharp  chirping  and  progressive 
weakness  ending  in  death.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  chick’s  early  life,  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  itself  within  a  few  days 
from  hatching  and  cause  its  greatest  mor¬ 
tality  within  the  first  two  or  three  weeks. 
Upon  opening  a  dead  chicken  the  yolk 
may  be  found  but  partly  absorbed  (not 
a  positive  sign  of  pullorum  disease)  and 
the  liver  streaked  with  red. 

Only  a  microscopical  examination  of 
the  intestinal  contents  can  make  a  di¬ 
agnosis  positive,  but  the  external  symp¬ 
toms  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  experi¬ 
enced  poultryman  who  has  seen  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  recognized  it  before.  You  can¬ 
not  cure  pullorum  disease;  no  use  try¬ 
ing.  You  can  prevent  its  occurrence  in 
your  flocks  by  hatching  only  from  dis¬ 
ease-free  hens  or  purchasing  chicks  from 
disease-free  breeders. 

Two  or  three  parts  of  wheat  bran,  one 
part  each  cornmeal  and  wheat  middlings, 
5  per  cent  high-grade  meat  scrap,  10  per 
cent  chopped  green  food  and  about  3  per 
cent  of  sand  is  a  ration  recommended  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
after  the  first  week  of  a  duckling’s  life. 

As  to  the  oats,  I  should  anticipate  no 
danger  from  turning  young  chicks  into 
a  harvested  oat  field.  If  deaths  from 
such  a  practice  are  to  be  feared,  I  have 
never  been  made  aware  of  it.  If  deaths 
occurred  in  flocks  so  pastured,  I  should 
not  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  the  oats 
were  responsible  without  the  findings  of 
one  or  more  autopsies  that  confirmed  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  above  is  reproduced  from  the  Japan 
Poultry  Journal,  a  large  monthly  devoted 
to  the  business.  We  do  not  know  just 
what  the  Japanese  symbols  mean .  but  the 
attitude  of  the  hen  and  her  owner  show 
high  degrees  of  expectancy  and  considera¬ 
tion  necessary  in  this  industry. 
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Broiler  Profits 

Early  growth  and  quick  fleshing  takes 
proper  feeding.  But  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  it  takes  strong,  vigorous 
chicks.  That’s  the  only  kind  of  chicks 
we  sell.  Our  chicks  will  make  money 
for  you  in  the  broiler  market  this  fall 
and  winter,  Breeder-hatched  from  B. 
W.  D.  tested  stock.  Early  feathering. 
Quick-maturing,  Free  from  disease. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOGUE 
and  PRICES. 

Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
R.  D.  A.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


BREEDER  HATCHERY 


YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  THAT  THE 
CHICKS  YOU  BUY  COME  FROM 
FLOCKS  BLOOD  TESTED  100% 

We  are  hatching  entirely  from  flocks  State 
Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  without 
a  single  reactor  being  found.  Real  quality  chicks. 
RAISE  HAUL  CROSS  BROILERS 
FOR  QUICK  MATURITY  AND 
PREMIUM  BRICES 
Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices 
to  broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 


Hall  Brothers,  Box  so,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


Dill  I  ETC  6  MONTHS  OLD 
lULLb  I  O  READY  TO  LAY 

Rugged,  Healthy,  Blood-Tested  Stock 

Range-Grown  on  our  Own  Farm 

B.  I.  Beds,  Barred  Bocks,  White  Bocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Jersey  Black  Giants 

6  Months  Old,  Ready  to  Lay.  $1.50  each 

Same  Breeds  (April  Hatched),  $1.25  each 
White  Leghorns — 

(April  Hatched),  5  Months  Old... $1.15  Each 
(May  Hatched),  4  Months  Old. . .  .$1.00  Each 
F.  O.  B.  Farm,  Shipped  by  Express 
Immediate  Delivery — Order  Today 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


iRR°l!-  BROILER  CHICKS 

•  Fast-growing  Barred  Rock-R.  I.  Red  Cross. 
Hatches  every  week. 

R.  I.  Red  and  Dill  I  PTC 

White  Leghorn  rULLE.  I  w 

Blood-Tested — Bred-to-Lay  Strains. 

All  ages.  Immediate  delivery. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 

CANE  POULTRY  FARM  ewEjerseV  I 


For  fall  and  winter  broilers 

Blood  tested.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES.  Inc. 

Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  50  lOO 

W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Reds  $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

3-WEEKS  OLD  CHICKS  5.50  10.50  20.00 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  $1.00  & $1.25  ea. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Dept.  1  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 


STJT’BR.  TEST  CKiclAS 


White  Leghorns .  58.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  9.00 

White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes .  10.00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  and  Orpingtons .  11.00 

Black  and  White  Minorcas .  12.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  14.00 

Jersey  White  Giants .  18.00 


LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  MADISON,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


I  Healthy,  well  developed  Ena.  W.  Leghorns 
1 12  wks.*  58c;  14  whs.,  65e;  16  wkg-,  75o:  18 
wkj.,  85c;  Nearly  Laying,  95c;  Laying, 
$1.10;  Yearling  Bens.  75c.  For  immediate  shipment  C.O.l).  on 
approval.  GREAT  NORTHERN  POULTRY  FARM,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


w-k  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  ri 

Pttt  ,t  .fitS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3  yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  -  R.nsomvill.,  N.  Y. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


. . . . 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Events  of  the  Week 

Reducing  Government  Employes. — 
Retirement  of  3,055  Federal  employes 
since  July  1  because  of  the  economy  law 
was  shown  Sept.  22  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  alonf>'  with  a  report  that 
government  personnel  totaled  575,360  on 
Aug.  31,  a  reduction  of  13,300  from  the 
same  date  last  year.  There  were  only  04 
fewer  permanent  employes  in  the  04,705 
serving  in  Washington  on  Aug.  31,  but 
the  commission  explained  that  hundreds 
of  others  were  on  extended  furloughs, 
made  necessary  by  the  economy  law  to 
prevent  discharges.  Temporary  employes 
in  Washington  numbered  2,464,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  3.502.  Field  employes  totaled 
508,107,  divided  into  474,185  permanent 
and  36,922  temporary,  reductions  respec¬ 
tively  of  5.781  and  3,893  from  the  totals 
on  Aug.  31,  1931. 

A  Frugal  Worker. — City  workers  at 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  received  their  pay  en¬ 
velopes  Sept.  22  thanks  to  a  retired  street 
cleaner.  John  McElligott,  60  years  old, 
who  retired  on  a  pension  five  years  ago 
after  30  years’  service  in  the  Street 
Cleaning  Department,  lent  the  city  $30,- 
000  at  6  per  cent  interest  so  it  could  meet 
pay  rolls.  While  employed  by  the  city 
McElligott’s  wages  ranged  from  $12  to 
$24.50  weekly. 

Manitoba  Bursar  Sentenced. — John 
A.  Machray,  67  years  old,  lawyer  and 
churchman  and  trusted  custodian  of  uni¬ 
versity  and  church  endowment  funds  for 
30  years,  was  sentenced  at  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  Sept.  22,  to  seven  years  in  the 
penitentiary  for  theft.  He  pleaded  guilty 
to  charges  of  theft  of  $500, 0<X)  from  the 
University  of  Manitoba  and  $60,000  from 
a  former  law  partner,  Heber  Archibald. 
The  first  charge  was  altered  from  one  of 
theft  of  $901,175.30  by  agreement  be¬ 
tween  counsel.  As  bursar  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  Machray  controlled  all  trust  and  en¬ 
dowment  funds  which  were  handled 
through  the  investment  firm  of  Machray 
&  Sharpe,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
The  firm  was  declared  bankrupt  Sept.  21. 
An  appeal  to  laymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  throughout  the  Dominion  for 
contributions  was  proposed  by  bishops  as 
a  method  of  rebuilding  endowment  funds 
depleted  while  under  the  control  of 
Machray,  the  former  Chancellor  of  the 
Diocese  of  Rupert’s  Land. 


Mine  Riots  in  Illinois. — A  detective 
sergeant  was  shot  and  killed  and  more 
than  20  other  persons  were  beaten, 
stabbed  or  shot  in  a  riot  Sept.  25  be¬ 
tween  armed  factions  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  the  Progressive 
Miners’  Organization  at  Springfield,  Ill. 
It  was  the  most  serious  clash  since  the 
schism  over  the  regular  union’s  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  new  $5  wage  pact. 

Payment  of  Crop  Mortgages. — Pur¬ 
chasers  of  crops  mortgaged  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  loans  must  pay  the  amount  of 
indebtedness  direct  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  before  any  payment  is 
made  to  the  farmer,  under  a  ruling  by 
the  department.  Thus  some  farmers  sell¬ 
ing  grain  or  produce  in  the  present  great¬ 
ly  depreciated  market  face  a  prospect  of 
receiving  little  or  no  cash  in  return.  The 
crop  production  loan  office,  set  up  by  the 
department  to  administer  this  work,  has 
sent  notices  to  possible  purchasers  of 
farm  produce  telling  them  they  are  liable. 
The  loans  now  outstanding  were  author¬ 
ized  by  Congress  Jan.  22,  and  those  out¬ 
standing  were  computed  on  the  basis  of 
being  due  and  payable  Nov.  30.  The 
loans  range  from  $30  to  $400,  $200  being 
about  an  average.  Congress  specified 
that  the  loans  should  be  an  absolute  first 
lien  on  the  proceeds  of  crops  financed  by 
them,  but  no  case  can  be  recalled  in 
which  the  government  has  resorted  to 
virtual  attachment  of  property  to  collect 
such  debts. 

A  Treasure  Ship. — The  Continental, 
a  100-ton  marine  derrick  belonging  to  the 
Philadelphia  Derrick  and  Salvage  Cor¬ 
poration,  equipped  with  modern  salvage 
devices  joined  Sept.  23  in  the  daily 
dawn-to-dark  search  for  the  British 
sloop-of-war  Debraak.  which  sank  off 
Cape  Henlopen  on  May  31,  1798,  with 
$10,000,000  in  Spanish  gold  reported  on 
board.  The  salvage  expedition,  directed 
by  Charles  T.  Jackson,  a  deep-sea  diver, 
has  been  heartened  by  a  discovery  of  its 
sweeping  boats,  the  Katie  Dunn  and  the 
Cap,  which  have  turned  up  wreckage 
near  ranges  given  of  the  sunken  vessel’s 
location.  A  diver,  investigating  the  ma¬ 
terial  on  which  the  boats  were  "hung” 
has  brought  to  the  surface  a  lOxlO-in. 
wooden  frame,  blackened  to  the  core  in 
the  complete  stage  of  discoloration.  He 
said  it  was  protruding  only  14  in.  from 
the  sea  bottom.  Fragments  were  chipped 
off  for  analysis  by  an  expert.  It  may 
be  oak,  but  it  was  not  thought  to  be  teak. 
The  Debraak,  made  of  oak  and  teakwood, 
was  built  in  Holland  for  the  Dutch  Navy 
in  1787  and  captured  successively  by  the 
French  and  the  British. 

Employment  of  Foreign  Students. 
• — The  privilege  of  engaging  in  part-time 
or  vacation  employment  to  pay  their  way 
through  American  schools,  colleges  or 
universities  has  been  withdrawn  by  Wil¬ 
liam  N.  Doak,  Secretary  of  Labor,  from 
foreign  students  admitted  without  regard 
to  quota  limitations  to  study  at  approved 
institutions  in  this  country.  Under  a 
new  interpretation  by  him  of  the  non¬ 
quota  student  provision  of  the  immigra¬ 
tion  law,  an  alien  applying  for  admission 
thereunder  “must  be  able  to  show  that 
adequate  financial  provision  has  been 
made,  or  is  satisfactorily  assured,  which 


will  enable  him  to  maintain  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  student  status,”  because  “if  any 
such  student  already  here  or  hereafter 
admitted  to  the  United  States  engages  in 
any  business  or  occupation  for  profit,  or 
labors  for  hire,  he  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  forfeited  his  status  and  shall  be 
liable  to  arrest  and  deportation.”  As 
originally  promulgated  in  regulations 
transmitted  Sept.  1  to  registrars  of  ap¬ 
proved  educational  institutions  by  Harry 
E.  Hull,  Commissioner  General  of  Immi¬ 
gration,  acceptance  of  “employment  of 
any  nature”  was  forbidden.  In  response 
to  instant  and  vehement  protest  from 
college  presidents  and  educators  gener¬ 
ally,  this  decree  has  been  modified  to  per¬ 
mit  such  alien  students  to  work  in  ex¬ 
change  for  their  room  and  board,  or  in 
part  payment  of  their  tuition,  but  not 
for  money  to  apply  on  their  expenses. 

Airplane  Fatality.  —  Four  persons 
were  killed  when  two  airplanes  locked 
wings  and  crashed  Sept.  25  on  Beverly 
Boulevard,  near  Pico,  California.  The 
ships  were  circling  above  the  Los 
Angeles  east  side  airport  at  an  altitude 
of  about  300  feet  at  the  time  of  the  acci¬ 
dent,  police  were  told.  The  passengers 
of  one  plane  were  identified  as  James  E. 
Hill,  aged  31,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Rollo 
G.  Cadien,  25.  In  the  other  ship  were 
James  L.  Wisner,  38,  Los  Angeles,  and 
a  woman  about  28  years  old,  whose  iden¬ 
tity  was  not  immediately  established. 

West  Indian  Hurricane. — A  hurri¬ 
cane  ripped  its  way  across  Puerto  Rico 
Sept.  27,  killing  more  than  200  persons, 
injuring  1,000  or  more  and  inflicting  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  damage.  Citizens  of 
San  Juan  organized  an  emergency  relief 
committee  to  provide  for  thousands  of 
homeless.  Santo  Domingo,  capital  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  was  tensely  await¬ 
ing  the  storm,  which  caused  much  dam¬ 
age  at  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  just  to  the 
east.  Washington  reported  the  hurricane 
was  turning  into  the  Caribbean  after 
having  threatened  to  .sweep  to  Florida. 
In  the  Virgin  Islands  15  were  killed  by 
the  storm  Sept.  26.  The  United  States 
government  prepared  to  send  relief  to  the 
stricken  area.  The  Red  Cross  took  charge 
of  the  medical  problem.  The  Navy  De¬ 
partment  had  a  destroyer  in  readiness  to 
proceed  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Earthquake  in  Greece. — One  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  persons  are  known  to  have 
been  killed  and  1,000  injured  on  the 
Greek  peninsula  of  Chaleidice  by  a  series 
of  earthquake  shocks  Sept.  27.  Since  a 
large  number  of  villages  were  destroyed 
with  the  houses  collapsing  on  their  in¬ 
habitants,  it  is  feared  that  the  number 
killed  will  be  much  greater  when  the 
full  truth  is  known.  Thus  far  it  has 
been  possible  only  to  afford  aid  to  the  in¬ 
jured  and  begin  to  transport  relief  sup¬ 
plies.  The  zone  of  the  earthquakes, 
which  were  of  such  violence  as  to  destroy 
two  seismographs  in  the  Saloniki  Obser¬ 
vatory,  extended  across  the  Greek  fron¬ 
tier  into  Bulgaria  and  South  Serbia, 
where  35  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the 
Spring  of  last  year  from  a  similar  cause. 
In  Bulgaria  and  South  Serbia  only  mate¬ 
rial  damage  seems  to  have  been  done,  but 
refugees  have  begun  to  reach  Saloniki 
with  fearful  stories  of  the  havoc  wrought 
in  the  trident-shaped  peninsula  that  lies 
to  the  south  of  that  city. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

The  oldest  Grange  hall  in  New  York 
State  is  claimed  by  Volney  Grange  in 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y.  Volney  Grange 
recently  celebrated  its  58th  anniversary. 
Its  hall  was  completed  Sept.  28,  3875. 
Not  only  is  the  claim  made  that  Volney 
Grange  hall  is  the  oldest  in  the  State,  but 
it  is  said  to  be  the  second  oldest  in  the 
United  States.  Volney  Grange  was  or¬ 
ganized  March  16,  1874,  with  29  charter 
members,  just  before  the  first  annual  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  held 
at  Albany  March  18-20,  1874.  It  had 
the  distinction  of  being  the  youngest  of 
the  165  Granges  represented  at  the  Al¬ 
bany  session,  as  it  was  but  two  days  old. 
It  was  represented  by  its  Master,  I).  D. 
Fames.  One  of  the  charter  members  of 
Volney  Grange,  Ebner  Gardner,  is  still 
living  and  was  present  recently  at  the 
5Sth  anniversary.  He  was  presented 
with  a  Golden  Sheaf  certificate  by  State 
Master  Fred  .1.  Freestone  at  the  anni¬ 
versary.  Volney  Grange  is  also  a  Model 
Grange,  State  Master  Freestone  affixing 
the  fifth  seal  to  its  charter  at  the  an¬ 
niversary. 

Lowville  Grange  of  Lewis  County,  N. 
Y.,  recently  put  on  a  very  successful 
Flower  Show,  the  event  being  in  charge 
of  the  Service  and  Hospitality  commit¬ 
tee.  The  show  included  42  entries.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  the  show  an  annual 
event. 

The  North  Hannibal  Juvenile  Grange 
has  been  reorganized  by  Juvenile  County 
Deputy  Mrs.  Alice  Clark,  of  Oswego 
County,  N.  Y.  This  was  the  second  Ju¬ 
venile  ever  organized  in  New  York  State, 
but  later  it  became  dormant.  Oswego 
County  now  has  nine  Juvenile  Granges. 

The  following  New  York  State  Grange 
veterans  have  recently  been  awarded 
Golden  Sheaf  certificates :  Ellen  Say- 
monr,  Jared  Howes  and  Martha  J. 
Cowles,  Stedman  Grange,  Chautauqua 
County ;  II.  Burnette  Woodward,  Miller 
Grange,  Cortland  County;  Fanny  Kinney 
Tyler,  Cortland  ville  Grange.  Cortland 
County;  Frank  L.  Burham.  Little  York 
Grange,  Cortland  County;  Ida  M.  Sage, 
Copenhagen  Grange,  Lewis  County;  Ella 
F.  Field,  Francis  J.  Bowker,  Gates 


Grange,  Monroe  County ;  Lucinda  Bow¬ 
en,  Excelsior  Grange,  Onondaga  County; 
Cora  P.  Hewitt,  Highland  Grange, 
Schuyler  County;  Henry  Hoot,  Sodus 
Grange,  Wayne  County. 

National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber,  who 
will  preside  at  the  coming  session  of  the 
National  Grange  in  November  at  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  N.  C.,  is  the  13th  Master 
who  has  presided  over  this  great  farm 
fraternity.  He  was  elected  November, 
1923. 

Fred  J.  Freestone  is  the  15th  Master 
to  have  served  the  New  York  State 
Grange.  He  began  his  service  as  State 
Master  in  1929.  The  New  York  State 
Grange  has  had  but  five  secretaries. 
George  Sprague,  of  Niagara  County, 
served  only  from  the  provisional  organi¬ 
zation,  Nov.  6,  1873,  to  the  first  annual 
session  in  January,  1874.  W.  A.  Arm¬ 
strong,  of  Chemung  County,  served  from 
1874  to  1880.  H.  H.  Goff,  of  Monroe 
County,  served  from  1881  to  1900.  Wil¬ 
liam  N.  Giles,  of  Onondaga  County, 
served  from  1901  to  1920,  and  Frank  j. 
Riley,  of  Cayuga  County,  began  his  ser¬ 
vice  in  1920  and  is  still  in  service. 

Erie  County  has  furnished  more  treas¬ 
urers  for  the  New  York  State  Grange 
than  any  other  county,  John  W.  Kleis, 
the  present  treasurer,  being  the  third 
from  that  western  county.  He  was 
elected  in  1924.  His  predecessors  have 
been  Ira  Porter,  of  Chautauqua  County, 
1873-1S74 ;  Jurian  Winne,  of  Albany 
County,  1874-1876;  II.  Bowen,  of  Or¬ 
leans  County,  1876-1878;  George  Abbott, 
of  Erie  County,  1878-1880;  J.  A.  Var¬ 
ney,  of  Erie  County,  1880-1884 ;  Aaron 
C.  Hedden,  of  Tompkins  County,  1884- 
1892;  Luke  Fulton,  of  Jefferson  County, 
1892-1896;  P.  A.  Welling,  of  Oswego 
County,  3896-1908;  W.  L.  Bean,  of 
Cortland  County,  1908-1924. 
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Our  chicks  from  blood-tepted  Tancred, 

Fishel,  Thompson,  Holterman  and  other 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous 
capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others!  We’ve  sold 
minor  bureaus  of  the  two  largest  Governments  of  North 
and  South  America. 

Write  for  Our  Freo  Poultry  Book. 


NOTE  LOW 

PRICES 

October  Delivery 

100 

500 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas 
Bf.  Orpingtons  1 

.  $6.50 

$27.50 

Bd.,  Wli.,  Rocks,  Reds  [• . 

Wh.  Wyandottes  ) 

.  6.00 

80.00 

Col.,  S.  L.  Wyandottes . 

0.00 

45.00 

Assorted,  Light . 

.  8.50 

17.50 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds . 

5.00 

26.00 

$1.00  books  order;  pay  postman  balance  plus 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

postage. 

Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 


The  Business  Man’s  Bird  for  Profits 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  and  original  breeders. 
You  get  full  benefit  of  our  pedigreeing  and  trap¬ 
nesting.  Every  breeding  bird  blood-tested  by  the 
State.  Absolutely  free  from  B.  W.  D. 

Hubbard  Chicks  are  EXTREMELY  PROFIT- 
ABLE  FOR  BROILER  PURPOSES.  Low  Mor¬ 
tality!  Rapid  Growth!  Hatches  every  week.  PUL¬ 
LETS  available  from  8  weeks  to  mature  bird*. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1932  Catalog  FRE0, 
HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE,  (9.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


New  York  Poultry  Show, 
January  11-15, 1933 

A  bigger,  finer,  more  comprehensive 
and  modern  poultry  show  than  ever  will 
be  held  at  New  York  on  January  11-15, 
in  the  big  U.  S.  Armory  at  125  West 
14th  St.,  with  natural  lighting,  40,000 
feet  of  floor  space  on  the  street  level,  and 
right  in  the  center  of  Greater  New  York. 

Entry  fees  have  been  substantially  re¬ 
duced  in  step  with  the  times.  There  are 
classes  for  poultry,  pigeons,  bantams, 
ducks,  geese,  rabbits,  pets,  cage  birds  and 
other  allied  interests. 

Floor  space  at  nominal  prices  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  reduced  entry  fees  and  blue¬ 
prints  of  the  floor  plan  are  now  available 
from  Silas  II.  And  rews,  president,  Mine- 
ola,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  or  Fred  W.  Otte,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Send  a  postal  for  premium  list  and  en¬ 
try  blanks  now.  Get  your  name  on  the 
mailing  list.  Paul  P.  Ives,  secretary, 
New  York  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Inc.,  40  Whalley  Ave.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


Rolled  Oats  for  Exclusive 
Ration 

What  is  your  opinion  about  raising 
baby  chicks  from  the  first  day  to  broiler 
age  on  rolled  oats  exclusively?  o.  s. 

An  exclusive  diet  of  rolled  oats  would 
lack  much  that  growing  chicks  need  for 
bone  formation  and  general  development. 
While  it  might  be  possible  to  raise  them 
entirely  upon  this  grain,  I  should  expect 
the  results  to  be  very  unsatisfactory  both 
as  to  the  development  of  the  chicks  and 
economy  in  feeding.  Unless  procured  at 
some  unusual  advantage,  rolled  oats  are 
not  as  inexpensive  as  many  other  grains 
suitable  for  chick  feeding,  though  they 
are  a  desirable  addition  to  any  ration 
without  them.  Rolled  oats  would  be  de¬ 
ficient  in  protein  and  mineral  matter,  as 
well  as  in  some  of  the  other  dietary  needs 
of  growing  chicks  if  fed  alone.  M.  b.  d. 


Probable  Chickenpox 

We  have  a  few  turkeys  which  have 
lumps  on  their  heads,  and  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  what  it  is.  They  seem  to 
act  all  right  and  eat  well.  e.  e.  f. 

Connecticut. 

I  judge  from  your  description  that 
these  turkeys  are  suffering  from  a  mild 
attack  of  chickenpox,  shown  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  brown  or  black  warty 
growths  about  the  head  and  comb.  These 
scabs  may  be  removed  and  the  sites 
painted  with  tincture  of  iodine  if  treat¬ 
ment  seems  advisable.  The  disease  is 
very  contagious  to  healthy  members  of 
the  flock  and  other  fowls.  M.  B.  D. 


Powdered  Milk  to  Replace 
Meat  Scrap 

IIow  many  pounds  of  powdered  milk 
should  be  put  in  100  lbs.  of  laying  mash? 
Will  powdered  milk  take  the  place  of 
meat  scrap?  mbs.  n.  s. 

One  of  the  dried  milk  products  may 
be  used  to  replace  a  part  or  all  of  the 
meat  scrap  usually  used  in  a  poultry 
mash  for  either  growing  or  laying  birds. 
It  possesses  the  advantage  of  adding  milk 
in  some  form  to  the  ration,  but  is  more 
expensive  than  meat  scrap.  It  may  be 
used  in  the  same  proportion  that  meat 
scrap  is  ordinarily  fed.  This  is  ordi¬ 
narily  about  one-fifth  part  by  weight  of 
the  laying  mash,  or  20  per  cent.  It  will 
be  less  expensive  and  as  satisfactory  if 
but  part  of  the  meat  scrap  is  replaced 
by  a  dried  milk  product,  like  dry  skim- 
milk  or  buttermilk.  M.  b.  d. 


uffilAOSS  *larm  Reds 

Trnnnested  —  Blond-  Tested 


Trapnested  —  Blood-  Tested 
23  Years  of  Pedigreeing 

Northern-Bred,  Hardy,  Fast-Growing 

BROILER  CHICKS 

Cross  Breed  Chicks 
MgSS  Started  Chicks  &  Pullets 

_ '  Prices  now  lowest  in  many  years. 

^  Write  for  particulars  at  once. 

Box  R 

Attleboro,  Mass. 


MOSS  FARM 


PRUCEs'on  QUALITY  CHICKS  Hatched 

Wh.  Leghorns,  5c;  Barred  Hocks.  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
N.  H  Reds,  Wh.  Wyaodottes,  6c;  Heavy  Mixed  or  Broiler 
Chicks,  5c.  Reduction  on  large  orders.  Cash  or  C.O.D 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  -  SUNBURY,  PA. 


HEARTY  eSae‘dly  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6.00 — 100.  Add  lc  per 
chick  in  less  than  100  lots.  Heavy  Mixed  $5.00. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
I'EOI.A  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


HUSKV  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $6.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.00  per  100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Prepaid.  100J£  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


SUPREME  ELAETC™£>  CHICKS 


White  and  Barred  Rocks  and  Red$ 
Heavy  Mixed  . 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


. $6-100 

. $5-100 

Cash  or  C.O.D. 


Super-Service  Hatchery,  Box  N,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  R. 
1.  Reds,  $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  mixed  chicks  $6.00  per  100. 
Special  price  on  large  orders.  Hatches  each  week. 
Write  for  catalogue  today. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Barred  or  White  Rock- . $6.00—100 

Heavy  Mixed . . . 5.00—100 


100 X  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 
GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


Pill  |  CTC  TREXLAYER  WH.  LEGHORNS. 

I  Km  Eh  |  O  All  our  own  high  producing 

stock,  reared  on  clean  open  ranges.  Bred-to-lay  large 
white  eggs  in  paying  quantities.  Immediate  deliveries. 

TREXLER  FARMS  Box  15  Allentown,  Pa. 


PillftlfC  ft  ft  II  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $7:  Leghorns, 
Wlliund  V,  V,  If.  $5.oO:Heavy  Mixed,  $6;  Light,  $5. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95  JS  to 
maturity,  free.  0.  M.  LAUYER,  Box  73.  MeAlhterville.  Pa. 


Electric  Hatched  5,*hr.r,:d  Sni:; 

Postage  paid . $5.50  per  100  R.  I.  Reds. 

McCLUREELEC.  HATCHERY.  U.G.Herbster.  Prop.,  McClure,  Pa. 


PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS 

(Per.  2D32)  $7.00  Per  100 

Chicks  for  sale  every  week  in  year. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R  McAlistervillt,  Pa. 


Best  Quality  b£5§££SS£  PULLETS 

Reds, Rocks, Leghorns.  Maplcglen  Poultry  Farm,  Proctor, V t. 


RHODE  Island  Breeding  Cockerels  and  Pullets 
Exhibition  color.  tb%  non-broody  Strain  from  K. 
W.  D.  tested  breeders.  CECIL  FKALEIGH,  Clermont,  N.  Y. 


BREEDING  Geese,  Wild  Turkeys,  White  Muscovy  Ducks, 
Fancy  Pheasants,  Milk  Goats,  Beagles,  Peafowl,  Cana¬ 
ries,  White  King  Pigeons,  White  Holland  Turkeys,  Fal¬ 
low  Fawns.  WILLETRANIMLL,  Ark  Farms,  NorthCreek.N.  Y. 


Large  White  Pekin  Breeders,  $1.50  each 

Toulouse  Geese,  $2.75  each.  Pearl  Guineas,  $2,00 
pair.  White  Zealand  Rabbits,  1  months,  $2.50  pair. 
Breeders,  $5.00  pair.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Mammoth  White  Pekins,  extra  large. 
Satisfaction.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Toms  lo" 

of  those  fine  birds  left  at  35c  a  lb.,  a  product  of  12  years 
of  breeding.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM.  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


QUALITY  Bronze  and  White  Hollands — Toms,  $8.00; 
Hens,  $6.00.  HAYNES  TURKEY  FARM,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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fixes 

127  broken 
Meta!  Objects 


•  Everybody  .  .  .  men  — 
women  — -  boys  —  girls  ! 
Have  fun.  Fix  broken, 
leaky  or  come-apart  met¬ 
al  ware.  Pots  —  pans  — 
granite  ware — toys— lamp 
shade  frames  —  hundreds 
of  things!  It’s  easy.  No 
tools  needed.  Simply  ap¬ 
ply  heat  to  wonderful 
ICester  Metal  Mender — 
a  genuine  tin  and  lead 
solder  that  anyone  can  use 
because  it  has  the  neces¬ 
sary  acid  right  inside  the 
solder.  Send  10c  and  cou¬ 
pon  for  a  no-profit  trial 
package  —  enough  to 
make  127  broken  metal  ob¬ 
jects  useful  again. 

FREE  with  each  trial 
package  ...  a  fully  illus¬ 
trated  (in  color)  pamphlet. 
Shows  exactly  how  to 
permanently  repairdozens 
of  household  objects  this 
easy  way.  Send  dime  at 
once. 


twenty  cents  and  coupon 
r  we  will  send  you  Kester 
Metal  Mender  and  a  large  coil 
Kester  Rosin  Core  Radio 
Solder  .  .  .  for  delicate  electri¬ 
cal  and  radio  repairs.  Clip  two 
1  dimes  to  coupon.  Mail  now! 
1  Standard  package  of  Kester 
1  Metal  Mender  sells  for  25c  at 
hardware  and  general  stores. 
KESTER  SOLDER  COMPANY 
4201-C  Wriehtwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois _ 


.  .  Send  Tod  a  y 


KESTER  SOLDER  COMPANY 

4201-0  Wrightwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  your  no-profit  trial  package  of  Kester 
Solder  as  checked  below.  i — i  Enclosing  20c  for 

□  Enclosing  10c  for  1 _ I  KesterMetalMender 

Kester  Metal  Mender  and  Kester  Radio  Solder. 

only. 

Name  - 


Address 
City - 


coldont 
warmth  in 

No  need  to  dread  the  bitter, 
cold  days  of  winter — not  if 
you’re  wearing  an  Indera 
Figurflt  Knit  Slip. 

For  Indera  is  knitted  by  a 
special  process  that  keeps 
cold  out  and  warmth  in. 

Knitted,  too,  to  lie  without 
a  wrinkle  underneath  your 
smartest  frock.  They  simply 
cannot  crawl  around  your 
hips  or  bunch  between  your 
knees.  And  the  patented 
STA-UP  shoulder  straps  stay 
up,  always. 

Easy  to  launder.  No  iron¬ 
ing  necessary. 

Ask  your  favorite  store  to 
show  you  Indera  Slips  in 
wool,  wool  and  cotton,  wool 
and  rayon — in  a  variety  of 
fast  colors.  For  women, 
misses,  children.  Send  for 
free  style  folder  No.  92  in 
color. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


LEARN  TO  RE-SEAT 
YOUR  CHAIRS 


Have  you  a  chair. 
Stool  or  bench 
that  you  would 
like  to  re-seat? 
We  will  teach  you 
how  to  do  it.  Use 
either  Cane,  Rush, 
Iteed,  Splints, 
Fibre  Rush,  Cane 
Webbing  or 
Grass. 


Instruction  Book  Only  10c 


Send  10c  today  for  our  illustrated  Instruction  Book 
and  price  list  explaining  how  to  do  Seat  Weaving. 


The  H.  H.  PERKINS  CO. 

258  Shelton  Ave.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Cutlcura  Soap 

World-Famous  for 
Daily  Toilet  Use 

Price  25c.  Sample  free. 

Address:  "Cutlcura,”  Dept.  17B,  Malden,  Maes. 


DEAN’S  BUCKWHEAT  FLOUR 

BOTH  PLAIN  AND  PREPARED 

Good  Since  1876 

MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED 
CATSICILL  VALLEY  MILLS 
Catskill,  N.  Y.  Jere  Dean,  Prop. 


Free  samples.  Bright  Colors 
for  Sweaters,  Afghans  and 
Rugs.  DELAINE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  G, 
4  Skeins,  $1  118  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Yarns 


Pure  wool  worsted  for  Hooked  Rugs. 
Afghans  and  Hand  Knitting.  Send  stamped 
addressed  envelope  for  free  samples. 
Concord  Worsted  Mills,  Dept.  E,  Concord,  N.  II. 


VII  nil  COLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS 

V  D  If  M  SI. 15  lb.  Knitting  yirn  it  birgiin.  Samples  Free. 
I  mill  H.  A.  Bartlett,  (Mtr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Mo. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Autumn  Fields 

Sere  lie  the  lonely  fields 

Where  once  the  reapers  whirled, 
The  golden  yield  they  raised 
Is  gone  to  serve  the  world. 

Beneath  their  furrows  bide 
The  memories  of  Spring, 

The  Summer's  rushing  life. 

The  songs  that  came  a-wing. 

A  wreath  of  smoke  floats  up 
To  vanish  in  the  haze, 

A  sense  of  tired  content 

Spreads  over  all  the  ways. 

Beneath  the  Autumn  sun 
They  still  lie  musing  on, 

Like  old  folks  by  the  fire 

With  children  grown  and  gone. 

— McLandburgh  Wilson 
in  New  York  Sun. 

* 

If  the  children  want  lollipops,  they 
can  be  made  at  home.  “The  Cook's- Nook” 
gives  the  following  recipe :  Boil  1%  cups 
white  sugar,  three-fourths  cup  water,  and 
one-half  cup  white  karo  syrup  until  the 
mixture  is  brittle  when  tried  in  cold 
water.  Remove  from  fire.  Add  a  half 
teaspoon  of  vanilla  or  other  flavoring, 
and  any  coloring  desired.  Drop  by  spoon¬ 
fuls  or  pour  into  buttered  pans.  When 
cool  enough  to  handle  insert  wooden 
skewers  into  the  “dropped  ones”  or  mold 
the  mass  into  balls  and  place  on  sticks. 
Let  harden  and  dispense. 

* 

Pasadena  relish  is  again  in  request. 
It  calls  for  15  ears  Golden  Bantam  corn, 
one  quart  tiny  cucumbers,  or  very  small 
cucumbers  chopped,  two  quarts  diced  ripe 
tomatoes,  one  pint  onions  sliced  thin,  six 
sweet  red  peppers,  one  quart  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  1  lb.  granulated  sugar,  one-lialf  cup 
salt,  two  teaspoons  each  of  celery  seed 
and  mustard  seed,  one  large  bunch  celery, 
one-half  teaspoon  turmeric  powder.  Re¬ 
move  husks  from  corn,  drop  into  boiling 
water  as  you  husk  it.  Let  stand  10 
minutes,  drain,  and  shave  from  the  cob. 
Chop  tomatoes  quite  fine,  run  onions 
through  food  chopper,  seed  and  chop  pep¬ 
pers.  Wash  cucumbers,  cut  celery  fine. 
Heat  vinegar,  dissolve  sugar  in  it.  Cook 
quickly  until  corn  is  tender,  add  salt  and 
spices. 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Vitamin  D  for  All 

We  were  talking  last  week  about  cod- 
liver  oil  and  speaking  of  vitamin  A.  We 
found  that,  without  vitamin  A,  no  one 
could  live.  This  week  we  shall  look  at 
vitamin  D,  the  “twin  vitamin”  in  cod- 
liver  oil.  Without  vitamin  D  we  never 
could  have  been  born  for  we  should  have 
had  no  bones  !  Vitamin  D  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  bones  and 
teeth.  It  is  necessary,  after  birth,  to 
keep  bones  strong  and  keep  teeth  from 
decaying. 

Long  before  any  of  us  saw  the  light 
of  day  our  bones  were  being  built  and 
our  teeth  were  being  formed  by  vitamin 
D.  If  our  mothers  did  not  take  extra 
amounts  of  vitamin  I)  then  they  probably 
had  serious  dental  decay  and  even  per¬ 
haps  lost  some  of  their  teeth,  and  we  in 
all  likelihood  -were  born  with  a  tendency 
to  have  bad  teeth  and  soft  spongy  bones. 

As  soon  as  a  baby  arrives  in  the  world 
it  needs  exti’a  vitamin  D,  so  every  nurs¬ 
ing  mother  must  take  enough  herself  to 
furnish  the  baby’s  needs,  too,  as  well  as 
to  help  build  up  her  teeth.  During  the 
baby’s  first  year  he  should  be  given  three 
teaspoons  of  cod-liver  oil  a  day.  This 
can  be  started  about  the  third  week  of 
life  giving  at  first  just  a  few  drops,  and 
gradually  increasing  the  amount  until 
the  full  dose  is  reached.  He  can  have  for 
instance,  a  few  drops  from  a  medicine 
dropper  three  times  a  day  for  the  first 
few  days  that  he  begins  taking  the  oil, 
and  then  can  have  more  drops,  and  final¬ 
ly  get  to  take  a  full  teaspoon  at  a  time. 

Babies  and  grown-ups  can  make  their 
own  vitamin  D  during  the  hot  Summer 
months.  This  is  done  by  letting  the  rays 
of  the  sun  strike  the  bare  skin.  But  any 
clothing  or  even  window  glass  prevents 
vitamin  D  from  being  made.  So  in  the 
Winter  time,  in  fact  all  of  the  year  ex¬ 
cept  from  May  to  September,  everyone 
should  take  vitamin  D  in  some  form  with 
their  food. 

The  best-known  source  of  vitamin  D  is 
cod-liver  oil,  where  it  is  found  with  vita¬ 
min  A.  But  when  extra  amounts  of 
vitamin  D  are  needed  the  doctor  orders 
Viosterol  which  is  vitamin  D  contained 
in  a  vegetable  oil.  This  is  a  very  power¬ 
ful  form  of  vitamin  I)  and  should  be  tak¬ 
en  only  under  the  supervision  of  a  doc¬ 
tor.  It  is  given  to  babies  who  are  in¬ 


clined  to  have  rickets  and  to  people  of 
all  ages  who  have  broken  bones. 

Old  people  are  apt  to  fall  and  get 
fractures.  This  is  because  they  have  not 
enough  vitamin  D  to  keep  the  hones  from 
breaking  easily.  The  same  falls  would 
not  break  bones  so  quickly  in  a  younger 
person.  So  old  people  should  be  given 
vitamin  D  every  day.  and  for  them  cod- 
liver  oil  will  be  best. 

Everybody  should  take  cod-liver  oil  in 
some  form  from  September  to  May  of 
each  year.  It  will  preserve  the  teeth, 
prevent  toothache  and  save  dentist’s  bills. 
Next  week  we  shall  discuss  care  of  the 
teeth.  BEUUAII  FRANCE,  11.  N. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Capes  are  appearing  in  all  sorts  of 
forms.  Some  of  the  new  coats  have  cape 
collars  of  fur  that  are  reminiscent  of  the 
nineties ;  they  fit  closely  down  over  the 
shoulders  and  have  a  high  standing  col¬ 
lar.  Some  new  evening  wraps  are 
“cadet”  capes  fitting  closely,  hip  length. 
White  lapin  cadet  capes,  the  high  collar 
fastened,  at  the  throat  with  silver  balls, 
were  seen  in  misses’  sizes  for  $22.50.  In 
buying,  it  is  wise  to  remember  that  lapin 
fur  cannot  be  expected  to  stand  any  hard 
wear. 

The  deep  cape  collars  of  white  silk, 
lace,  pique  or  batiste,  known  as  nun’s 
collars,  came  into  favor  as  soon  as  dis¬ 


tliem,  and  use  toothpicks  instead  of 
thorns.  The  mixture  for  stuffing  is  sim¬ 
ply  cabbage  chopped  fine  and  seasoned 
with  sugar,  salt,  pepper,  celery  seeds  and 
vinegar.  The  mangoes  are  placed  in  a 
jar  of  cold  vinegar  and  weighted. 

Piccalilli  is  an  old-fashioned  but  very 
good  relish.  It  may  be  bottled  but  keeps 
excellently  in  a  cold  cellar  in  a  stone 
jar.  Chop  or  run  through  a  food  chop¬ 
per  one  peck  green  tomatoes,  one  large 
cabbage,  one  dozen  onions ;  add  one  cup 
salt,  let  stand  over  night.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  drain,  scald  in  weak  vinegar,  drain 
again,  add  six  green  peppers  chopped, 
one  cup  grated  horseradish,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ground  spices :  one  tablespoon 
each  allspice  and  pepper,  one-half  ta¬ 
blespoon  each  mustard  and  cloves.  Cover 
with  hot  vinegar. 

Another  relish  quite  different  in  flavor 
is  Oneida  sauce :  12  green  tomatoes,  one 
ripe  pepper,  six  onions.  Put  through 
food  chopper,  add  salt  to  taste,  weight 
and  let  stand  over  night.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  drain,  cover  with  vinegar,  add  one 
pound  broAvn  sugar,  simmer  two  hours. 
Bottle. 

Small  beets  and  carrots  make  colorful 
pickles.  I  use  the  same  method  for  each. 
Cook  until  tender,  reheat  in  following 
liquid  and  bottle:  Two  cups  water,  two 
cups  vinegar,  one  cup  sugar,  a  bay  leaf 
and  a  few  whole  peppers. 

Wax  beans  are  very  good  pickled.  Cook 


Sugar  Bowl  Quilt. — This  quaint  old  quilt  is  nearly  100  years  old.  It  is  made  of  a  dark  red 
calico  with  a  tiny  white  dot.  The  quilting  was  most  beautiful  and  showed  the  work  done 
by  pioneer  quilt  makers.  The  blocks  are  small,  and  it  requires  3(1  for  a  quilt  of  average 
size.  Brice  of  pattern  15  cents.  Quilt  pattern  catalog  containing  many  pictures  of  old 
quilts  is  also  15  cents.  Send  all  orders  to  Pattern  Department,  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


played,  and  are  now  extremely  popular. 
A  plain  dark  dress  is  transformed  very 
becomingly  by  adding  such  a  collar. 

We  were  interested  in  the  circular 
knitting  needles  one  of  our  friends  is 
using.  She  is  knitting  a  boucle  dress, 
which  is  quite  an  ambitious  project. 
Starting  at  the  bottom  of  the  .skirt,  which 
is  gored  or  circular,  she  has  two  steel 
needles  united  by  a  length  of  firm  wire, 
which  forms  a  curve.  She  knits  with 
the  needles  at  each  end  of  the  wire,  cast¬ 
ing  the  stitches  on  the  wire ;  thus  there 
are  no  gaps  from  loose  stitches,  such  as 
sometimes  occurs  when  knitting  with 
four  needles.  Perhaps  this  is  no  novelty 
to  professional  knitters,  but  it  was  new 
to  us.  These  circular  needles  cost  45 
cents.  The  wool  used  is  called  Viennese 
bouelette ;  it  is  quite  fine,  with  a  close 
small  crimp  in  it.  There  are  over  300 
stitches  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  which 
is  gored  by  easting  off.  Knitted  dresses 
are  very  popular  in  sports  styles  and 
those  made  by  hand  are  quite  expensive. 
They  usually  include  skirt,  sweater  and 
jacket ;  some  omit  the  jacket,  while  oth¬ 
ers  are  one-piece  models. 


Spicy  Pickles 

Pickling  time  is  here  again  and  I  think 
most  housewives  enjoy  the  fuss  and  flur¬ 
ry.  I  remember  as  a  little  girl  coming 
home  from  school  those  first  Fall  days 
sniffing  the  rich  pungent  odors  and  peer¬ 
ing  into  pots  and  jars  to  see  what  mother 
was  making.  There  are  no  modern  im¬ 
provements  on  the  good  old  favorites — 
sliced  green  tomato  pickle,  chow  chow, 
piccalilli  and  the  stuffed  peppers  or 
mangoes.  These  names  bring  back  mem¬ 
ories  of  our  cellar  45  years  ago.  I  never 
missed  an  opportunity  of  accompanying 
the  hired  girl  to  get  the  pickles  for  each 
meal.  This  was  before  the  days  of  sal¬ 
ads,  and  we  took  pickles  and  relishes 
seriously.  ■  Several  varieties  were  served 
with  each  meal.  Everything  was  kept 
in  stone  jars,  the  contents  carefully 
weighted  with  well-washed  stones,  and 
covered  with  grape  leaves,  then  clean 
pieces  of  cloth  covered  all  before  the 
stone  cover  was  fitted  on,  or  heavy  plates. 
Delving  after  the  contents  was  quite  a 
rite.  My  chief  delight  was  the  mangoes, 
not  because  I  liked  them  particularly, 
but  I  loved  to  help  make  them.  The  green 
peppers  were  carefully  opened,  seeds  and 
membranes  removed,  and  soaked  in  a 
weak  brine.  They  were  then  filled  -with 
a  cabbage  mixture  and  pinned  together 
with  large  thorns,  and  laced  back  and 
forth  with  string.  My  job  was  to  gather 
the  thorns  from  a  nearby  hedge.  When 
ready  to  use  these  were  fished  out  of  the 
vinegar,  thorns  and  string  removed  and 
the  peppers  sliced  so  that  cabbage  mix¬ 
ture  and  green  shreds  of  pepper  made  a 
colorful  and  tasty  relish.  I  still  make 


whole  until  tender  in  salted  water,  drain, 
and  bottle  in  above  mixture. 

The  most  attractive  pickle  that  I 
make  is  a  mixed  pickle.  For  this  I  use 
one  quart  Lima  beans,  two  quarts  string 
beans,  two  quarts  small  cucumbers,  two 
heads  cauliflower,  one  quart  small  onions, 
one  quart  small  carrots,  four  sweet  pep¬ 
pers,  red  and  green.  Let  cucumbers  and 
onions  stand  over  night  in  weak  brine. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  boil  the  vege¬ 
tables  separately  in  salted  water,  as  time 
for  cooking  varies.  When  tender  drain. 
’When  ready  cook  slowly  for  15  minutes 
in  three  quarts  vinegar,  one  pound  brown 
sugar,  three  tablespoons  mustard  seed, 
three  teaspoons  celery  seed,  one  teaspoon 
turmeric.  Seal  in  fruit  jars. 

COUNTRY  CONTRIBUTOR. 


“What’s  Left”  Pickles 

Perhaps  someone  may  like  to  know 
how  I  prepare  a  variety  of  original  and 
tasty  pickles  and  relishes  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  trouble.  If  corn  is  left  from  dinner, 
I  slice  it  from  the  cob,  add  an  onion  or 
two,  according  to  my  judgment ;  a  pep¬ 
per,  cold  beans  or  cauliflower — in  fact, 
use  anything  which  is  on  hand — cover 
with  vinegar,  salt  and  spices  to  taste, 
and  bottle. 

I  generally  cook  a  little  extra  of  vege¬ 
tables  for  this  very  purpose,  and  have 
the  most  delicious  relishes — all  different, 
all  Winter.  Sometimes  I  use  only  mus¬ 
tard  seed  for  seasoning;  a  little  horse¬ 
radish  and  pepper  give  a  very  piquant 
flavor.  If  chopped  fine  you  will  find  them 
equal  to  any  sandwich  spread  you  can  buy. 
and  all  vegetables — carrots,  peppers,  cab¬ 
bage,  beets,  cucumbers,  beans — string  and 
shelled- — peas  and  corn  can  be  combined 
successfully.  I  call  them  my  “What’s 
left”  pickles.  My  guests  have  praised 
my  relishes  many  times,  and  ask  for  the 
recipes,  which  causes  much  amusement. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  seal  them,  as 
any  small  jar  or  wide-mouthed  bottle 
will  do.  Small  mayonnaise  jars  are  very 
nice  for  the  chopped  relishes.  When  the 
pickles  are  cold,  pour  melted  paraffin 
over  the  top,  and  if  you  have  no  cap, 
tie  a  piece  of  white  muslin  over  the  top 
of  the  receptacle.  You  will  be  surprised 
how  quickly  your  pickle  shelf  will  fill 
up,  and  those  times  of  holding  up  a 
batch  of  pickles  until  a  lacking  ingredi¬ 
ent  can  be  obtained  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Try  it,  and  see  how  your 
family  will  enjoy  your  ingenuity. 

MRS.  F.  E.  BASSETT. 


Lightning  Cake 

Sift  together  one  cup  flour,  one  cup 
sugar,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Break  two  eggs  into  a  cup 
and  fill  up  cup  with  sweet  milk.  Beat  all 
together  well,  bake  in  tube  pan  in  a  quick 
oven.  MRS.  l.  w.  G. 
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Butternut  Time 

Butternut  time  at  our  house  is  eagerly- 
awaited  by  the  children.  The  first  con¬ 
venient  day  after  we  get  our  first  real 
frost  we  pack  our  lunch  basket  and  go 
after  butternuts.  Here  in  Vermont  they 
are  plentiful,  and  we  sure  have  a  good 
time  gathering  them.  During  the  Winter 
we  use  them  in  various  ways. 

Butternut  Pie. — Three  eggs,  three  cups 
milk,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  nut  meats, 
one  heaping  teaspoon  flour.  Bake  in  one 
crust  like  custard  pie. 

Butternut  Cake. — One  cup  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  butter,  two  eggs,  one-half  cup 
sweet  milk,  one-half  teaspoon  soda,  two 
cups  flour,  one  cup  raisins,  one  cup  but¬ 
ternut  meats,  one  teaspoon  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar.  Roll  raisins  and  nuts  in  flour  be¬ 
fore  stirring  into  dough. 

Maple  Butternut  Pudding. — One  pint 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


small,  medium  and 
large.  Tlie  medium 
size  requires  2% 
yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  14%  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


853 — Smart  Guimpe 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  4, 
6.  8  and  10  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  for  dress  with 
1%  yds.  of  39-in. 
material  for  blouse. 
Ten  cents. 

New  Illustrated 


746  —  Slenderizing 
Lines.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes 
3G,  38,  40,  42,  44, 
46  and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


ty.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  35- 
in.  all-over  lace. 
Ten  cents. 


Fashion  Magazine,  10c 


milk,  one  small  cup  maple  sugar,  one 
egg,  1U  tablespoons  cornstarch,  one-half 
cup  ehrTpped  butternut  meats.  Scald  milk 
in  double  boiler,  add  cornstarch  wetted 
with  a  little  cold  milk.  When  thick  add 
sugar  that  has  been  boiled  to  a  heavy 
syrup.  Add  beaten  egg  and  nut  meats. 
Serve  in  sherbet  glasses  with  whipped 
cream.  *-•  w* 


Notes  from  the  Garden  Spot 

School  days  are  here  again,  and  with 
them  came  the  greatest  heat  of  the  Slim- 
mer.  We’ve  had  the  hottest  weather  in 
10  years  during  the  past  week.  On  the 
day  of  the  eclipse  and  the  following  the 
thermometer  reached  104  degrees.  We  ve 
been  anxiously  watching  the  rain  clouds, 
and  several  times  we’ve  almost  had  the 
rain  reach  us,  only  to  have  the  storm 
break  to  the  north  and  south,  leaving  us 
high  and  dry  as  ever.  Some  parts  of  the 
county  have  had  more  rain  than  we  of 
the  northern  end,  and  there  the  tobacco 
and  corn  look  heavy.  The  way  the  to¬ 
bacco  looks  now  many  fields  around  here 
will  not  be  worth  the  harvesting  and 
corn  is  short  and  shriveled. 


Late  cabbage  will  have  a  hard  time  of 
it  without  rain.  Watermelons  and  canta¬ 
loupes  are  ripening  all  at  once.  The  to¬ 
matoes  that  were  staked,  topped  and  suck- 
ered  gave  a  good  yield  of  large  tomatoes 
early,  while  those  left  unstaked  did  not 
amount  to  much.  Pests  of  all  kinds,  es¬ 
pecially  the  aphis,  were  bad  all  Summer. 
Fruit  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  Truck 
crops  were  short  and  for  this  reason  held 
their  price  fairly  well. 

The  Summer  is  not  over,  but  already 
we  are  looking  ahead  to  next  Summer, 
planning  and  rearranging  fields  and  crops, 
trying  to  profit  by  this  year’s  mistakes. 
We  have  to  play  safe,  and  find  it  the 
best  plan  to  have  several  main  crops ; 
then  if  one  fails  we  still  have  something 
else  to  depend  on.  It  is  a  hard  life  to 
have  too  many  coals  on  the  fire,  but  if 
they’d  all  happen  to  burn  for  one  season 
maybe  we  could  specialize  and  take  it 
easier  the  next.  As  it  is  the  crop  that 
pays  always  has  to  pay  for  those  that, 
because  of  weather  or  market  conditions, 
fail.  It  is  a  grand  race,  this  trying  to 
break  even.  • 

Well,  at  any  rate  the  pullets  won’t  be 
getting  chiekenpox  this  year,  because 
they’ve  all  been  vaccinated.  Jimmy  felt 
rather  important  helping  the  veterin¬ 
arian,  but  looked  rather  tired  when  he 
was  nearing  the  five-hundredth,  and 
mother  was  rather  dusty  and  glad  to  get 
back  to  housework  until  they  were  all 
chased  out  through  the  trap  for  daddy 
to  catch. 

This  farming  is  surely  a  co-operative 


family  business,  all  hands  having  to  work 
together.  This  makes  the  joys  and  suc¬ 
cesses  greater,  and  divides  the  failures 
so  that  they  seem  less.  There  is  so  much 
compensation  that  goes  with  farming  that 
can’t  be  counted  in  dollars  and  cents 
that  we’re  really  rich  without  the  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  cans  are  about  all  filled ;  the  sweet 
corn  dried  and  the  Lima  beans  drying 
in  their  pods  in  the  attic.  The  sweet  ap¬ 
ples  for  “iSnitz  and  Knepp”  are  still  to 
be  dried.  The  school  sewing  is  almost 
done,  and  I’m  going  to  have  a  vacation. 
I'm  going  back  to  the  school-room  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  week  or  two.  It  will  feel 
good  for  a  change  to  get  back  to  the  old 
job  again.  airs.  r.  c. 

Cake  Fillings  and 
Gingerbread 

Soft  Chocolate  Filling  (Cooked). — One 
cup  milk,  one-half  cup  sugar,  two  table¬ 
spoons  flour,  one-eighth  teaspoon  salt,  one 
square  chocolate,  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Scald  milk,  mix  flour,  sugar  and  salt,  add 
to  milk  as  well  as  melted  chocolate,  and 
cook  until  thick.  Flavor.  This  filling 
helps  to  keep  the  cake  soft. 

Brown  Sugar  Filling. — Two  unbeaten 
egg  whites,  1%  cups  brown  sugar,  pinch 
salt,  five  tablespoons  water,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Put  egg  whites,  sugar,  salt  and 
water  in  upper  part  of  double  boiler  and 
beat  until  thoroughly  mixed.  Place  over 
boiling  water,  beating  constantly  for 


seven  minutes,  or  until  frosting  stands 
in  peaks.  This  is  nice  between  layers  of 
spice  cake. 

Gingerbread. — One-half  cup  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  molasses,  one-half  cup  shorten¬ 
ing,  two  eggs,  one-half  cup  milk,  two 
cups  flour,  two  level  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-half 
teaspoon  soda,  one-half  teaspoon  each  of 
ginger,  cloves  and  allspice.  Cream  sugar 
and  shortening,  add  eggs  well  beaten, 
and  molasses.  Sift  flour,  baking  powder, 
salt  and  spices  three  times,  and  add  al¬ 
ternately  with  the  milk.  Bake  in  a  loaf 
or  patty  tins.  This  may  be  served  hot 
with  whipped  cream  as  a  pudding. 

airs.  o.  E. 


Philadelphia  Scrapple 

Clean  a  pig’s  head,  and  boil  until  the 
meat  strips  easily  from  the  bones.  Re¬ 
move  all  bones  and  chop  meat  fine.  Set 
aside  the  liquid  in  which  the  meat  was 
boiled  to  cool ;  when  cold  remove  the  cake 
of  fat  from  the  top.  Put  the  soup  back 
on  the  stove  to  heat;  when  hot  add  the 
meat  to  it,  and  season  to  taste  with  salt 
and  pepper.  If  liked  a  little  powdered 
sage  may  be  added.  Let  it  boil  again, 
and  then  thicken  with  cornmeal,  either 
yellow  or  white,  just  as  you  would  make 
mush,  slipping  slowly  between  the  fin¬ 
gers  to  avoid  lumps.  Let  it  boil  slowly 
for  an  hour,  stirring  frequently,  then  put 
back  on  the  stove  so  it  will  cook  slowly. 
When  done  pour  into  a  long  square  pan 
to  mold  it. 


!!t| 


$10.85  WORTH 


piu»  Fo*«n*' 


WTTOI.  S  LIQUEFYING  TRANS- 
PARENT  CLEASING  CREAM. 
This  cream  is  all  the  rage  now. 
having  deep  pore  cleansing  proper¬ 
ties.  Helps  keep  skin  soft,  smooth 
and  youthful-looking.  Price,  $  1  .OO. 


WITOL’S  HIGH 
GLOSS  NAIL 
POLISH. 

A  rich  rose  color, 
transparent  water¬ 
proof  liquid.  Very 
lasting.  Price,  35c. 


WITOL’S  ’NIGHT 
IN  VENICE” 
PARFUM. 

E  x  q  u  i  ft  i  te  df  luxe  per¬ 
fume.  Fascinating  odor. 
All  urine;.  Price.  $.1.00. 


WITOL’S  NEW  SKIN  FACE  POWDER 
gives  skin  that  smooth,  clear  look  and  the  complexion 
that  youth-like  spotless  appearance.  Delightfully  per¬ 
fumed.  All  shades.  Price:  $1.00  large  box. 
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$10.?5  Worth  of  Toilet  Preparations/?/ 98** 


Ten  thousand  Rural  New- 
Yorker  readers  will  sure¬ 
ly  receive  some  bargain 
if  they  act  promptly.  1.0,- 
000  sets  of  these  high- 
grade  Toilet  Articles  will 
be  sent  out  to  the  first 
10,000  readers  who  send 
in  the  Coupon.  No  more 
can  be  promised.  Every 
preparation  shown  above 
is  full  size,  much  larger 
than  illustrated.  They  are 
not  samples  or  trial  pack¬ 
ages,  but  standard  large 
sizes,  sold  for  the  past 
nine  years  at  regular  full 
prices. 


SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  or  MONEY  REFUND¬ 
ED  IF  YOU  ARE  NOT 
ABSOLUTELY  SATISFIED. 

Over  $1,000,000  of  Witol’s 
Toilet  Preparations  have  been 
sold  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  You  are 
taking  no  chances  when  you 
are  buying  Witol’s  Products, 
for  only  the  best  of  ingredi¬ 
ents  are  used.  This  excep¬ 
tionally  low  advertising  offer 
is  made  to  get  you  acquainted 
with  Witol’s  products.  Every 
Rural  New-Yorker  reader 
should  take  advantage  of  this 
offer.  Be  one  of  the  lucky 
10,000. 


SEND  r 
NO  MONEY  ■ 

Just  Clip  and  Mail  | 
Coupon.  ALL  TEN 
Witol  Preparations  for 
a  Limited  Time  Only 

98c ! 

Plus  Postage 


PLUS  POSTAGE 


THIS  VALUABLE  COUPON 
Brings  You  the  Complete  Set  of 
10  ARTICLES 
AS  ILLUSTRATED 

Marvo  Beauty  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Dept.  R.  N.-Y., 

1700  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  10  regular  full  size, 
Witol’s  Toilet  Preparations,  as  illustrated 
and  described  in  this  announcement.  Upon 
arrival,  I  will  pay  the  postman  only  98o 
plus  postage.  My  money  is  to  be  refunded 
if  I  am  not  absolutely  satisfied. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


ONLY  10,000  SETS— NO  MORE  CAN  BE  PROMISED— ACT  QUICKLY! 

CunrHfht,  19:*?.  by  Mum.  Brant  %  Lab..  Inc 


City  . State 

Shade  of  Face  Powder? . 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  8,  1932 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


A  year  ago  last  month  I  wrote  to  The 
It.  N.-Y.,  asking  its  management  to  give 
me  its  candid  opinion  regarding  the  buy¬ 
back  rabbit  proposition,  as  it  was  carried 
on  at  that  time  by  the  several  companies 
in  this  business.  As  will  be  recalled, 
this  industry  was  at  its  best  about  a 
year  ago.  I  requested  especially  some 
definite  information  concerning  the  Le¬ 
high  Packing  Company  of  Pennsylvania, 
whose  representative  had  called  to  see 
me,  and  which  carried  on  an  extensive 
business  here  in  Vineland.  The  reply 
that  you  sent  me  at  the  time  was  one 
that  discouraged  any  venture  into  this 
enterprise,  and  although  even  then  I  was 
grateful  for  the  frank  and  friendly  ad¬ 
vice  you  gave  me,  I  will  admit  1  was 
.-just  a  little  disappointed  that  you 
thought  the  venture  an  unsafe  one,  for 
to  me  it  looked  pretty  good,  while  for 
several  reasons  I  thought  it  a  better 
business  for  me  than  poultry,  in  which 
then,  as  now,  I  was  employed. 

It  is  only  now,  however,  that  I  can 
fully  appreciate  the  advice  you  gave  me 
at  that  time,  to  keep  out  of  the  buy¬ 
back  rabbit  proposition.  A  year  ago  at 
this  time  several  of  my  neighbors  were 
really  beginning  to  do  well  with  the  Le¬ 
high  people.  True,  all  had  put  in  several 
hundred  dollars  to  start  with,  and  a  few 
a  thousand  or  more,  but  returns  began 
to  come  in,  and  nearly  every  business  re¬ 
quires  some  cash  to  start  with.  What  is 
more,  if  the  enterprise  only  lasted,  the 
initial  cost  would  soon  be  made  up,  and 
subsequent  profits  proportionately  larger. 

But  it  did  not  last,  and  that  is  what 
spelled  loss  or  ruin  to  many.  I  will  say 
J  knew  the  price  of  $30  per  rabbit  for 
the  initial  breeding  stock  was  largely  the 
factor  that  enabled  the  company  to  pay 
large  prices  for  the  live  rabbits  they 
bought  back,  but  I  also  thought — or  per¬ 
haps  had  been  thld  by  the  company  rep¬ 
resentative — that  although  the  price  paid 
for  meat  in  butcher  shops  did  not  allow 
such  a  high  price  to  be  paid  for  the  live 
rabbits  when  bought  by  the  company,  the 
in-ice  secured  for  the  fur  made  up  for 
f  his. 

Anyway,  the  end  of  the  story  is  now 
known  to  many.  The  Lehigh  Packing 
«'o.  is  in  bankruptcy,  and  investors  will 
lose  part  or  all  the  money  they  put  into 
it.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  merely  to 
express  deep  appreciation  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  advice 
given  13  months  ago.  I  had  already 
taken  $400  from  the  bank  to  put  into  this 
company;  that  money  has  since  been 
used  to  meet  deficiencies  that  later  had 
to  be  met  due  to  the  depression,  and 
which  were  unseen  at  that  time.  With¬ 
out  that  money  to  fall  back  upon  I  might 
now  have  been  in  a  very  difficult  state, 
indeed. 

1  hope  all  the  readers  of  your  very 
valuable  publication  will  appreciate  the 
advice  you  have  given  them  as  I  have.  I 
wonder  if  they  realize  how  much  The 
It.  N.-Y.  could  make  financially  if  its 
business  staff  were  willing  not  only  to 
say  nothing  about  enterprises  that  ap¬ 
pear  shady  to  it,  but  would  accept  adver¬ 
tisements  from  these  unscrupulous  firms 
as  well.  I  have  heard  that  this  very 
firm,  the  Lehigh  Packing  Company,  came 
to  the  office  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  willing  to 
make  worth-while  propositions  to  its 
business  staff,  if  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  turn 
would  say  something  nice  of  this  firm. 
Of  course,  you  did  not  listen  to  them, 
and  in  so  doing  you  have  maintained 
your  well-known  integrity  of  character, 
and  the  lasting  appreciation  of  many  like 
myself.  henry  c.  sawyer. 

New  Jersey. 

We  are  printing  this  letter  not  as  an 
endorsement  of  Publisher's  Desk,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  illustrates  features  of  the  work 
which  we  could  not  so  clearly  express 
ourselves.  Many  people  write  us  for 
advice.  What  they  really  want  is  ap¬ 
proval  of  what  they  desire  to  do.  They 
resent  the  information  we  give  them.  Or 
if  not  they  go  ahead  on  the  “sure  thing” 
anyway.  We  have  been  severely  abused 
because  we  could  not  and  would  not  ap¬ 
prove  any  “buy-back”  rabbit  scheme. 
Some  thought  we  had  a  personal  interest 
in  discrediting  the  rabbit  business.  It 
didn't  matter  that  we  gave  full  and  re¬ 
liable  information  about  breeding  rab¬ 
bits,  without  the  illusive  “buy-back” 
scheme.  They  had  formed  a  judgment. 
Our  advice  did  not  agree  with  it,  and  so 
they  were  angry.  The  rabbit  business  is 
no  exception.  It  was  so  with  Straus  real 
estate  bonds,  and  many  other  promotions. 
We  have  spent  much  time  and  money  to 
get  accurate  information  for  the  benefit 
of  many  who  abuse  us  for  our  pains  and 
advice.  AVhy  do  we  do  it?  Because 
these  misguided  people  are  only  a  very 
small  part  of  our  more  than  a  million 
readers  and  ultimately  they  are  benefited. 
For  the  most  part  the  advice  is  asked 
in  good  faith,  and  strictly  followed.  This 
friend  admits  he  didn’t  like  it,  but  had 
the  good  sense  and  the  good  fortune  to 
follow  it.  Some  go  ahead,  lose,  and  never 
forgive  us.  It  hurts  their  pride.  We 
like  the  pride,  but  we  are  sorry  for  the 
loss  of  friendship.  But  it  is  the  great 


mass  of  friends  that  we  can  and  do  save 
from  loss  that  keeps  us  going. 

Yres,  the  Lehigh  people  were  here,  but 
they  made  no  improper  proposition  to  us. 
They  made  a  persistent  plea  for  endorse¬ 
ment.  But  they  simply  lacked  the  merit. 
We  knew  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time, 
because  we  had  the  information.  This 
does  not  come  to  us  by  magic,  we  spend 
time  and  experience  and  money  to  get 
it.  But  information  alone  is  not  enough. 
It  must  emanate  from  a  spirit  of  fair¬ 
ness  and  charity,  and  with  the  one  mo¬ 
tive  of  justice  to  the  deserving. 

I  gave  a  three-months  note  in  part 
payment  for  a  used  automobile,  with  a 
verbal  understanding  that  the  note  would 
be  renewed  every  month  until  paid.  The 
car  is  not  in  the  condition  seller  claimed 
for  it.  He  is  to  have  title  to  the  car  un¬ 
til  paid  for.  Can  he  compel  me  to  pay 
for  it  or  can  I  make  him  take  it  back? 

New  Jersey.  L.  c. 

The  holder  of  the  note  may  bring  suit 
at  the  end  of  three  months  and  get  judg¬ 
ment  for  the  amount  due  with  costs.  The 
verbal  agreement  to  renew  it  is  worthless 
unless  he  cares  to  observe  it.  You  bought 
the  car  and  paid  for  it  with  a  note.  If 
he  holds  title  it  can  be  only  in  a  form 
of  security  for  the  note.  lie  can  get  pos¬ 
session  of  it  only  through  the  courts. 
You  cannot  compel  him  to  take  the  car 
back  because  of  misrepresentations,  but 
you  could  put  in  a  counter  claim,  if  he 
brings  suit.  If  he  gets  judgment  on  the 
note,  he  could  have  the  car  sold  to  satisfy 
judgment.  All  legal  processes  in  collec¬ 
tion  on  notes,  or  for  damages,  or  gaining 
possession  of  property  pledged  for  debts, 
and  under  dispute,  are  determined  by 
court  action.  This  is  expensive,  and  it 
is  always  best  to  make  private  adjust¬ 
ments  when  this  is  possible. 

I  intend  to  get  a  motorcycle.  My  age 
is  19.  If  I  should  get  in  an  accident, 
injuring  someone,  would  my  parents  be 
liable?  Could  they  be  sued  or  held  in 
any  way  on  account  of  my  being  a  minor? 

New  York.  G.  s. 

No,  parents  cannot  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  an  injury  caused  by  the  act  of 
a  minor  child.  Of  course  the  infant 
himself  may  be  held  responsible  if  he  is 
in  fault,  and  if  he  has  property  at  the 
time  or  acquires  it  before  the  legal  time 
limit  expires  on  a  judgment,  the  indem¬ 
nity  could  be  collected.  It  is  understood, 
of  course,  that  parents  or  any  of  us  may 
be  sued  on  any  kind  of  a  complaint,  and 
no  matter  how  trivial  or  unreasonable 
one  must  go  into  court  and  defend  him¬ 
self.  But  -where  the  law  is  so  -well  es¬ 
tablished  as  in  this  case,  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  reputable  lawyer  would  sue  a  par¬ 
ent  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  in  an  accident  with  a  minor  op¬ 
erating  his  own  vehicle. 

I  have  a  note  which  I  received  for 
payment  of  goods  sold  to  the  maker  of 
the  note.  He  has  gone  away  but  has  real 
estate  in  his  name.  How  can  I  proceed? 
His  wife's  name  is  not  on  the  note. 

Maryland.  c.  C. 

You  may  bring  suit  for  the  face  of  the 
note.  If  there  is  no  good  defense  you 
should  get  judgment  for  the  face  of  the 
note  with  interest  and  costs.  When  the 
judgment  is  recorded  in  the  public  rec¬ 
ords,  it  is  a  lien  on  his  real  estate.  He 
cannot  give  clear  title  until  you  are  paid, 
but  you  can  get  execution  at  any  time 
and  force  sale  of  the  property.  If  it 
sells  for  enough  to  pay  mortgage,  if  any, 
and  prior  judgments,  if  any,  and  expense 
of  sale,  you  would  get  your  money  or  a 
part  of  it.  It  would  be  well  to  search 
title  and  see  what  is  against  the  property 
and  what  it  is  worth  before  starting 
legal  proceedings. 

For  about  two  years  a  young  man 
lived  on  my  farm.  He  had  10  cows  and 
three  horses.  He  agreed  to  keep  the 
place  in  repair,  and  pay  taxes.  Instead 
of  repairs  lie  did  damage  to  the  build¬ 
ings  and  has  now  left  and  did  not  pay 
the  taxes.  Can  I  collect  the  taxes  from 
this  tenant?  mrs.  m.  w. 

New  York. 

This  seems  to  be  a  clear  case  where 
the  rental  to  be  paid  was  reasonable;  re¬ 
pairs  and  taxes,  which  are  a  definite 
amount.  The  tenant  certainly  should  pay 
the  taxes.  If  he  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
do  so,  your  redress  is  to  pay  the  taxes 
and  bring  suit  against  the  tenant  for  the 
amount.  You  could  also  include  dam¬ 
ages  for  failure  to  keep  up  repairs,  if  you 
can  prove  such  damages.  The  only  way 
to  enforce  payments  is  by  suit  in  the 
courts. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

I  can  only  imagine  how  it  would  feel 
to  walk  into  a  store  and  select  exactly 
what  I  wanted,  regardless.  But  some¬ 
how  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  as  thrilling 
as  the  pursuit  of  possessions  at  an  auc¬ 
tion  !  Doubtless  1  have  written  before 
about  auctions,  but  they  never  lose  inter¬ 
est  and  novelty  to  me.  “Believe  it  or 
not,”  1  used  to  be  shy !  And  when  I 
made  my  first  bid  on  an  article  at  an 
auction  (only  10  years  ago)  I  almost 
dropped  from  fright !  Luckily,  I  got  it, 
or  a  promising  career  might  have  been 
blighted.  It  was  a  decrepit  little  walnut 
three-deck  stand,  which,  mended  and  re¬ 
finished.  has  held  an  honored  place  in 
the  Best  Friend's  house  for  years. 

Aside  from  the  usual  economy  of  buy¬ 
ing  at  sales,  there  is  the  sport  of  trying 
to  outguess  the  other  bidders,  figuring 
just  how  much  higher  they  will  go,  and 
of  course,  keeping  them  guessing,  too.  1 
will  not  be  carried  off  my  feet,  past  my 
mental  limit.  Many  a  time,  when  the 
“other  fellow”  quit,  I  was  at  my  limit, 
too,  if  he  had  but  known  it. 

The  cause  of  this  lecture  is  the  long- 
needed,  long-wanted  rug.  Yes,  Mother 
Bee  !  I  hope  my  theory  will  prove  out 
as  well  in  bigger  matters.  I  laid  the  rug 
this  fine  Saturday  morning,  and  Toto 
has  laid  herself  upon  it  already,  which 
better  housekeepers  would  not  allow.  But 
if  1  am  going  to  keep  a  dog  at  all  I'd 
rather  clean  up  a  fewr  white  and  brindle 
hairs  than  be  eternally  nagging  the  poor 
beast !  The  rug  goes  well  in  color  with 
my  other  possessions,  mostly  tan  and  dull 
blue,  and  the  pattern  is  the  small,  all- 
over  mingled  kind  1  greatly  prefer.  It 
is  not  wonderfully  fine,  but  a  lot  better 
than  that  I  have  been  living  on. 

There  was  not  much  of  the  antique 
among  those  sale  things,  and  heirs  bid¬ 
ding  against  each  other  ran  the  choicer 
pieces  fairly  high  for  the  times.  I  bought 
a  cupboard  recently  for  $2.50,  to  use  in 
the  kitchen  when  painted  to  match  the 
range.  But  it  proves  to  be  all  cherry 
except  the  panels  of  the  doors.  So  I 
am  preparing  to  take  off  the  old  paint, 
finish  the  cherry  wood  with  wax,  and 
paint  the  poplar  doors,  using  some  deco¬ 
ration.  It  will  probably  stay  in  the  din¬ 
ing-room  when  done  !  Cherry  cupboards 
like  this,  just  the  size  of  old  bureaus,  are 
rare  in  my  experience.  I  never  met  but 
one  other,  and  it  went  into  the  making 
of  my  desk.  An  antique  dealer  begged 
to  buy  the  desk  recently,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  only  an  “assembled”  an¬ 
tique — like  some  automobiles.  And  an¬ 
other  was  much  taken  with  a  vase  that 
came  from  the  “5  and  10!”  (I  said 
“taken,”  not  “taken  in" — of  course  I 
would  not  let  him  buy  it!) 

There  has  been  another  sale,  at  the 
home  of  my  oldest  neighbor.  These 
neighbors  spent  their  lives  caring  for 
elderly  relatives  and  bringing  up  other 
people's  children,  having  none  of  their 
own.  The  man  died  last  Spring,  and 
the  wife  will  make  her  home  with  one  of 
“her”  girls,  now  married  to  a  cousin  of 
mine.  Both  households  had  more  than 
enough  furniture,  so  their  extras  made  a 
big  sale.  The  big  things  sold  cheaply, 
and  many  trifling  things  went  high.  I 
acquired  a  good  kitchen  cabinet  for  $2 — 
not  the  latest  model,  but  in  line  condi¬ 
tion.  1  sold  some  cooking  things,  and 
some  so-so  glass  pieces  that  antiquers 
Avon't  look  at  when  they  come  to  the 
house,  but  they  ran  them  up  at  the  auc¬ 
tion,  till  they  more  than  paid  for  all  the 
things  I  bought  from  the  neighbor !  And 
I  traded  my  big  tireless  cooker  to  my 
cousin  for  one  small  enough  so  I  really 
will  use  it,  and  mine  sold  better  than  his 
would  have  done,  probably.  It  got  to  be 
exciting  to  see  what  we  could  turn  into 
“quick  cash,”  and  I  had  to  put  brakes  on 
to  keep  from  sacrificing  too  much. 
Amanda  also  harvested  several  dollars 
from  things  she  didn't  need. 

The  little  farm,  with  its  century-old 
house,  sold,  too,  and  one  more  chapter 
of  neighborhood  life  will  soon  be  closed. 
I  hate  change  !  I  can't 

“Rejoice  that  man  is  hurled, 

From  change  to  change  unceasingly.” 

I  think  I've  said  that  before,  and  I 
suppose  it  marks  me  as  middle-aged  to 
think  that  the  changes  are  not  all  for  the 
better — that  inventions,  discoveries  and 
conveniences  do  not  make  up  for  loss  of 
local  and  national  spirit. 

I  wanted  the  old  hand-wrought  iron 
toaster,  with  legs  and  a  long  handle,  like 
other  fireplace  utensils.  Our  museum 
hasn't  one,  nor,  I  think,  the  much  larger 
collection  in  the  next  county.  Few  peo¬ 
ple  have  ever  seen  one.  I  thought  it 
might  go  for  a  little — but  several  bid¬ 
ders  thought  otherwise ! 

When  a  letter  is  written  in  sections, 
like  this,  so  much  happens  in  between 
that  it  is  hard  to  know  what  to  tell.  I 
had  a  buyer  for  my  Timothy  hay,  only 
two  months  in  the  mow,  and  let  it  go,  as 
the  cows  will  have  plenty  of  Soy  hay, 
from  the  looks  of  the  field.  It  sounds 
too  cheap  to  say  $4  a  ton  for  Timothy, 
but  there  were  some  weeds  in  it,  and  the 
“other  fellow”  has  all  the  expense  of 
baling  and  marketing.  Straw,  however, 
was  so  very  cheap,  that  we  decided  not  to 
bale,  at  least  at  present.  It  used  to  go 
to  paper  mills,  and  they  are  not  running, 
in  this  vicinity. 

in  this  vicinity.  E.  M.  c. 


To  give  an  idea  how  overburdening 
taxes  work  out  it  might  be  stated  that 
Chicago  is  unable  to  pay  her  school¬ 
teachers,  yet  the  city  does  not  hesitate  to 
sue  the  teachers  for  unpaid  taxes  on 
their  property. — Florida  Times-Union. 
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A  little  message  about 
a  book  about  a  bank 

and  the  coupon 

that  brings  it  to  you 

Here'S  the  little  book  the  bankerwrote 
and  here’s  the  big  bank  the 
banker  wrote  the  little  book 
about.  And  way  down  at  the 
bottom  of  this  ad  is  the  cou¬ 
pon  that  brings  you  the  little  book  about 
the  big  bank  the  bankerwrote  about.  You'll 
be  interested  in  reading  this  book.  So  makegood  use 
of  the  coupon.  Cut  it  out  with  a  knife  or  pair  of 
scissors,  Fill  it  in,  mail  to  us  and  the  book 

will  be  ^ — sent  you.  It's  free,  no  obligation. 
Of  course,  it’s  only  fair  to  say  what  the  book  is  about. 
To  begin  with,  it’s  about  money,  interest  or* 

money  and  the  difference  be- j) tween  mere 
interest  and  interest  compounded  quarterly.  It  gives 
definite  figures  and  tells  why  your  money  is  so  safe  . .. 


TO 


safer  than  a  safe 
generous  interest 
to  bank  by  mail. 
No  red  tape.  Just 


and  so  certain  sure  of 
return.  It  tells,  too,  how 
Simple 

a  safe,  easy  way 
that  enables  you  to  take  full  advantage  of  generous 
AVkr.  interest,  absolute  safety  and  all  the  facilities 


of  this  62  year  old  savings  institution.  Same 
as  though  you  lived  right  here  in  Albany.  rfllN 
Mail  the  coupon  today  for  your  copy  of  the  p-jD  [ 
little  book  about  the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about. 
Here’s  the  coupon.  Fill  it  in  and  mail  it  today.  Now, 
if  you  will.  You’ll  be  real  glad  you  did. 

here  'tis — the  coupon — mail  it  today! 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 
11  North  Pearl  Stv  Albany,N.y. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  the  little  book 
about  the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about 
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Name _ 

Address . 
City 


State 


A  FRAME  S10'N 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  89  YEARS'  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors— for  AH  Purpose* 

Direct  Factory  Dr  ices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1843 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Only  $500 

Down  Cor  a 

3H.  P.  WITTE 

(Throttling  Governor) 


EASY  On  Best 
TERMS  EngineBuilt. 

LOWEST  PRICES  IN  20  YEARS 

Uses  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate  or  Natural  Gaa. 
Removable  Die-Cast  Bearings,  Grease  Cup  Lubrication. 
Waterproof-Troubleproof  Magneto.  Easy  starting  device. 
Big  surplus  power  withlowest  fuel  and  oil  expense.  Other 
sizes  and  styles,  iy£  to30H.  P.  Also  3  styles  Saw  Rig3. 
SHIPPED  FROM~  KANSAS  CITY  or  PITTSBURGH. 

17HPIT  Write  today  for  My  Big  Engine 
”  ***!»■!*  Book— No  Obligation. 


[ 


21  OK  Carson  St 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


WITTE 

ENGINE  WORKS 


1897  Oakland  Av.  I 
Kansas  City, Mo. 1 


TRAPPERS 


Use  modern  up-to-date 
Traps  that  get  results  which 
mean  the  most  money  for 
you.  GIBdiS  offers  you  an  improved  Trap  for  every  pur¬ 
pose.  Prices  same  as  last  year.  Send  for  free  Catalog. 
W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SOM.,  Inc.,  DEPT.  34,  CHESTER,  PA. 


HIGHEST 

PRICES 


FOR 

OLD 


We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc.,  464  Howard  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements;  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington. — Demand  continued  quite 
active  at  this  market  during  the  week, 
due  to  continued  light  supplies,  and  a 
general  firm  position  of  the  egg  market 
throughout  eastern  markets.  A  total  of 
704  cases  of  eggs  were  offered  for  sale, 
which  was  slightly  higher  than  the  week 
previous,  when  688  cases  were  sold.  Trad¬ 
ing  was  good,  especially  at  the  closing 
sale,  when  buyers  were  anxious  to  secure 
supplies  to  fill  the  needs  for  the  Hebrew 
holidays  which  come  at  this  week-end. 
Hennery  whites  of  the  New  Jersey  fancy 
grade  were  firm,  but  top  market  quota¬ 
tions  were  slightly  under  a  week  ago. 
Most  lots  moved  at  41%  to  44c,  with  a 
few  lots  at  40c.  Mediums  of  this  grade 
were  firm  at  34%  to  42y2c.  Grade  A 
whites  sold  very  well,  nearly  equaling  the 
fancy  grade  figures.  Offerings  of  this 
grade  sold  at  39 %  to  4214c.  Mediums 
of  grade  A  quality  were  also  firm,  and 
brought  38  to  40%c,  with  a  few  early 
sales  at  31c.  White  pullets  in  moderate 
receipt  were  sold  readily  at  21%  to 
28%  e,  which  was  about  4c  over  New 
York  quotations.  Pewees  were  a  little 
dull,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  larger  eggs 
commanded  the  trade's  attention,  and 
most  sales  of  these  small-sized  eggs 
brought  19%  to  21c.'  Browns  were  in 
fair  demand,  although  the  limited  sup¬ 
plies  make  sales  difficult  at  times.  Grade 
A  quality  sold  at  34%  to  37c,  while  me¬ 
diums  sold  at  23%  to  30c,  with  some 
lots  up  to  36%c.  Brown  pullets  were  a 
little  draggy  at  19  to  23c,  while  pewees 
were  mostly  16  to  21c. 

Vineland. — A  total  of  638  cases  were 
sold  at  this  auction  during  the  past  week. 
This  is  about  the  same  volume  as  the 
week  before.  Demand  continued  active 
and  the  moderate  supplies  were  sold 
readily  at  firm  prices.  Trading  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  active  during  the  com¬ 
ing  week,  in  order  to  supply  the  trade 
with  needs  for  the  Hebrew  holidays,  which 
come  during  the  early  part  of  October. 
New  Jersey  fancy  hennery  whites  moved 
out  readily  at  39  to  42 %c,  which  was 
slightly  under  the  top  of  a  Aveek  ago, 
when  44c  was  reached  on  some  sales. 
Mediums  of  the  fancy  quality  Avere  firm 
at  30%  to  36c.  Grade  A  whites  were 
fully  steady  at  each  sale  and  brought 
38%  to  41%c.  Mediums  of  the  red  label 
quality  Avere  firm,  and  brought  nearly  the 
same  figures  as  fancy  mediums.  Most 
sales  Avere  made  at  30  to  34c.  Producers’ 
graded  stock  continues  to  arrive  at  this 
market,  although  the  percentage  of  the 
total  receipts  is  gradually  declining  as 
producers  realize  the  advantages  of  sell¬ 
ing  under  standard  grades,  as  expressed 
in  higher  returns.  Extras  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  grade  brought  36%  to  39c,  while 
mediums  sold  at  30%  to  33%c.  White 
pullets  were  a  little  draggy  and  brought 
23%  to  26%c,  Avith  some  heavy  cases 
bringing  up  to  29e.  PeAvees  were  dull  at 
20%  to  23c.  Browns  were  in  light  sup¬ 
ply  and  sold  at  35  to  36% c,  for  grade  A 
marks,  with  mediums  of  the  same  quality 
at  28%  to  31c.  J.  m.  F. 


Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Egg  Auction 

Carried  on  at  DoylestOAvn,  Pa.,  every 
Monday  and  Thursday  at  1  P.  M.,  W. 
Atlee  Tomlinson,  manager.  FolloAving 
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were  prices  September 
Fancy  large  .... 

Fancy  medium  . . 

Extra  large . 

Extra  medium  . . 
Standard  large  . . 
Standard  medium 

Pullets  . 

Pewees  . 

Total  number  cases  233. 


$0.40 

•35% 

.39% 

.35% 

.39 

.35% 

•28% 

•22% 


Seedling  Persimmons 

I  am  having  an  interesting  time  Avith 
some  persimmons.  I  am  gathering  a  col¬ 
lection  of  persimmons  of  unusual  quality. 
I  find  that  they  graft  easily,  groAV  Avith 
reasonable  speed,  and  bear  in  a  few  years. 
Some  of  them  fairly  stagger  with  their 
weights  of  fruit. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  per¬ 
simmon  is  the  most  nutritious  fruit  grown 
in  America.  There  is  a  man  who  lives 
on  my  place  and  hunts  a  good  deal,  who 
says:  “They  really  do  something  for  you 
when  you  eat  ’em !”  Doubtless  some 
readers  of  The  R.  N'.-Y.  are  familiar 
with  some  trees  of  seedless  persimmons. 
1  would  like  to  hear  about  them,  and  am 
Avilling  to  exchange  scions  of  some  other 
good  varieties  for  scions  of  good  seedless 
persimmon  trees.  j.  russeix  smith. 

Round  Hill,  Va. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
RUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  13  power  works  directly 
from  your  A  battery.  In  use  over  three  years.  Both  A 
and  13  units  for  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  circular. 
COLE  MEG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


NEVER  BE  EMBARRASSED 

or  dirty  hands.  SOFT  GLO  removes  Grease, 
Stains  and  Odors  without  harm  to  the  most 
delicate  skin.  SendlOc  for  liberal  sample.  Large 
container,  25c.  RUSSELL  LABORATORIES,  Roselle,  N.  J. 


EDISON 


Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non¬ 
acid,  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 
erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Haw  ley  Smith  Co.,  46  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


POSTING  SIGNS— Orc/er  Now! 

Be  legally  posted  this  year.  Approved  signs,  fioc  per  ooz. 

Kenworthy  Feature  Service,  45  N.  Division  St. ,  Buffalo  N.  Y. 


I7ARMS  and  Homes — Terms  $15.00  Per  Month. 

*  Store  for  rent.  C.  WITMER  -  Crewe,  Virginia 


flatc  Ctrouf  and  ALL  KINDS  HAY  for  sale.  Car- 
UCllo  011  <3  W  loads.  James  E.  Ilante,  Jr., Cobleskill.N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  AVhen  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WOMAN,  ALONE,  wants  trusty,  respectable 
Protestant  middle-aged  woman,  as  companion, 
to  share  new  modern  home  and  expenses;  ref¬ 
erences;  permanent  home  to  right  party;  answer 
fully  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4543,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  for  poultry  farm,  steady  job,  ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary;  good  home,  expenses,  to 
start;  write  fully.  HARRY  FRIEND,  Chester, 
Conn. 


MIDDLE-AGED  PROTESTANT  housekeeper  on 
a  farm.  ADVERTISER  4351,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  wanting  good 
home  and  three  dollars  week,  help  outside 
witli  birds  on  game  farm.  BOX  84,  R.  2,  AVin- 
stead,  Conn. 


CARPENTER,  HANDY-MAN.  $30  a  month, 
board  and  room.  M.  S.  TABOR,  Dover  Plains, 
N.  Y. 


COOK,  HOUSEKEEPER,  laundress  wanted; 

adult  couple,  country,  $10  monthly:  all  de¬ 
tails,  references  first  letter.  BOX  139,  Ridge- 
bury,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Alan  to  work  on  poultry  farm,  ex¬ 
perience  not  essential  but  desirable:  wages 
$20,  with  board  and  room:  give  age  and  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  113,  Copake  Falls,  N.  Y. 


MAN  AV ANTED,  30  to  40  years  old,  with  some 
experience  for  poultry  farm;  must  be  strong, 
willing  worker;  $15  monthly,  good  home  and 
board;  references.  ADVERTISER  4571,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORK  and  cooking,  $30  per 
month  and  living;  two  children.  AVrite,  AIRS. 
PHILIP  LUAI,  Chatham,  N.  J. 


TAArO  AIILKERS  wanted,  $30  monthly  and  board. 
AVrite  NERSESIAN,  Box  135,  Bayshore,  N.  Yr. 


WOMAN  TO  DO  PLAIN  cooking  in  small  hotel; 

good  home,  reasonable  wages.  ADA'ERTISER 
4576,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


ESTATE  OR  FARAI  manager,  with  20  years’ 
experience  in  both  brandies,  very  good  edu¬ 
cation  in  English  and  French,  married,  age  41, 
Freneh-American,  height  0  feet,  weight  207  ibs., 
experienced  with  thoroughbred  cattle,  first-class 
milker,  good  horseman,  experienced  in  ail  build¬ 
ing  repairing,  first-class  man  with  all  ma¬ 
chinery;  good  references;  for  further  particu¬ 
lars  would  like  to  meet  the  party  personally; 
salary  reasonable.  R.  COUTU,  li  Consolation 
Ave.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


FARAIER,  SINGLE,  wants  position,  dairy  or 
fruit  farm,  or  caretaker;  experienced  garden¬ 
er;  state  wages.  F.  MARTINI,  Lake  Katrine, 
N.  Y. 


COLLEGE  TRAINED  young  man  with  10  years’ 
experience  in  creameries  and  milk  plants 
wants  position  in  dairy  or  will  rent  route  and 
dairy;  references.  E.  WILL  PEDERSON,  High¬ 
land  Dairy,  Shelby,  Alieh. 


HOLLAND  COUPLE;  man,  expert  cattleman 
and  good  dairyman;  wife,  fine  housekeeper  and 
good  cook;  would  like  a  position  upon  modern 
place;  highest  references.  ADA'ERTISER  4345, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  POULTR YAIAN,  college  trained, 
years  of  experience  on  first-class  plants,  now 
employed,  desires  change:  capable  all  branches; 
references.  ADVERTISER  4540,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AIARRIED  AIAN,  age  39,  wishes  position  as 
caretaker  or  farmer,  any  place.  AVrite 
CLARENCE  HANCEL,  R.  D.  2,  care  J.  Feaser, 
Telford,  Pa. 


SINGLE  AAIERICAN,  26,  experienced  test  cow 
man  desires  permanent  position  on  dairy  farm; 
good  reference.  ADA'ERTISER  4550,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


QUIET,  HONEST,  neat,  American  couple,  30, 
one  child,  desire  steady  work;  life-experience 
general  farming,  working  team,  milking,  etc.; 
handy  with  tools;  capable  doing  most  any  job 
on  general  farm;  operator’s  license;  willing 
worker;  anything;  references.  ADA'ERTISER 
4547,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER  AND  HANDYAIAN  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  year  round.  ADVERTISER  4349,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Position  on  farm  or  estate  as  farm 
mechanic,  tractor  operator,  poultryman,  fruit 
or  gardener;  no  milking.  FRANK  SWAIN,  Box 
445,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


AVOMAN,  REFINED,  nursing,  housekeeping;  ex¬ 
cellent  cook,  experienced;  licensed  driver.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4552,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TAVO  YOUNG  men,  strong,  inexperienced,  will 
work  on  farm  for  room,  board,  $10  month 
each.  ADVERTISER  4577,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail'  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


EXPERIENCED  HOLLAND  family  wishes  to 
run  large  dairy  farm  on  shares  or  by  month; 
father  and  three  sons  are  good  milkers  and  ex¬ 
perienced  with  De  Laval  milker.  Address,  256 
SUAIMER  ST.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN,  30,  would  like  work  on  poultry 
farm  or  hatchery;  experience;  can  handle 
carpenter  tools;  sober.  C.  T.  HELLGREN,  care 
E.  Ekberg,  R.  1,  Box  48,  Whitman,  Mass. 


MAN,  33,  A-l  carpenter,  good  driver,  honest 
and  reliable,  wishes  work  as  caretaker  or 
houseman.  ADVERTISER  4553,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TRIA'ATE  CHAUFFEUR,  gardener,  caretaker, 
white,  age  30,  single,  sober,  reliable,  excel¬ 
lent  references.  ADA'ERTISER  4557,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  good  milker  and  teamster,  wants 
job  on  dairy  farm;  good  home  essential  to 
high  wages.  ADA’ERTISER  4538,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  STEADY  JOB  for  a  competent  young  family 
man  (no  children),  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  farm  work;  not  able  to  continue  this 
man  in  my  employ.  ADVERTISER  4344,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  around,  handy,  ex¬ 
perienced,  references.  ADA’ERTISER  4567, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  AAIERICAN,  Protestant,  refined,  will¬ 
ing,  desire  position;  man,  garden,  machinery, 
handy  with  tools,  repairs,  chores;  woman,  good 
cook,  housekeeper;  economical:  reasonable 
wages;  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  4566,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  BY  SINGLE  farmer  to  work 
equipped  farm  on  shares,  board  with  owner. 
ADA'ERTISER  4565,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Dairy  work,  peddling  milk:  life  ex 
pCrience.  BOX  26,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 


POSITION  AVANTED  by  American  man  on  es¬ 
tate  or  farm;  experienced  around  cows, 
horses,  poultry  or  would  take  job  as  caretaker 
of  place;  small  wages.  SAMUEL  DICKENS, 
Gen.  Del.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


MARRIED  FARAIER,  middle-aged  American, 
wants  work  on  dairy,  poultry  or  fruit  farm; 
will  work  as  couple  if  wanted;  references.  B. 
BUBIER,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


GERAIAN-AMERICAN  couple  wish  country 
home  with  conveniences,  low  price  rent  or 
part  pay  for  caretaking,  within  20  miles  New 
York  City;  full  details  in  first  letter.  AIRS. 
AIAY  BENNETT,  Central  St.,  Hudson,  N.  H. 


RESPECTABLE  AVOA1AN,  practical  nurse,  ex¬ 
perienced  cook,  desires  good  home,  moderate 
salary.  ADVERTISER  4574,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARAIER,  will  care  for  an  estate, 
farm;  small  wages  until  Spring,  thereafter 
use  of  acreage  and  buildings.  ADVERTISER 
4570,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AIAN,  33,  WISHES  position,  experienced  with 
horses,  dogs  and  farm  work;  agricultural 
school  graduate;  dependable,  sober;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADA'ERTISER  4568,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MALE  COOK,  houseman,  German,  middle-aged, 
experienced,  references.  KRAUS,  232  AV. 
21st  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKING  FARAI  manager  or  herdsman,  mar¬ 
ried,  desires  position  on  high-class  dairy  farm. 
Guernseys  or  Jerseys  preferred;  at  present  man¬ 
ager  of  Guernsey  establishment;  herd  recently 
dispersed;  can  furnish  the  best  of  references; 
grade  A  milk  and  A.  R.  work  a  specialty.  AD- 
A'ERTISER  4573,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GRADUATE  NURSE,  mature  woman,  desires 
position,  care  of  invalid  or  housekeeper  for 
elderly  couple.  ADVERTISER  4301,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AAIERICAN,  SINGLE,  middle-aged,  life  experi¬ 
ence  work  in  dairy  barn;  good  home  rather 
than  big  wages;  references.  ADVERTISER 
4560,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


AVANTED — Hundred  acre  farm  for  dairy  and 
poultry,  near  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER 
4523,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


1  1/13  ACRE,  2-FAAIILY  house,  improvement, 
large  chicken  coops  and  general  store  busi¬ 
ness;  all  for  $12,500.  part  cash;  must  sell,  sick¬ 
ness  in  family.  ADVERTISER  4518,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Nursery  and  florist  business,  7 
acres  of  land,  established  trade,  store,  green¬ 
house,  etc.;  in  new  fast-growing  settlement; 
fine  chance  for  young  man  of  character  and 
ability.  BOX  65,  Port  Jefferson  Sta.,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


50-ACRE  TRUCK  crop,  poultry  and  fruit  farm, 
Niagara  County,  N.  Y.;  000-ft.  frontage  on 
macadam  road;  2  miles  from  R.  R.  and  com¬ 
munity  center  of  1,500  inhabitants;  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  4  miles;  12 14  acres  in  fruits,  balance  in 
tractor  tillage  and  pasturage;  7-rooin  cottage 
house  wired  for  electricity;  42-ft.  barn;  large 
lawn,  shade;  buildings  in  fair  repair  and  a 
pleasant  home;  price  $5,500,  terms  arranged; 
free  circular  sent  ou  request.  Inquire  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Alass. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT  by  experienced  farmer, 
equipped,  stocked  dairy  farm,  on  improved 
road;  modern  conveniences.  ADA’ERTISER 
4548,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE  —  Small  village  home.  AVrite  AIRS. 
DRISKO,  Pomona,  Florida. 


58-ACRE  FARAI,  $800;  garage,  including  living 
rooms,  $800.  FRED  DRAKE,  Shinglehouse, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  near  New  York -At¬ 
lantic  City  Boulevard;  modern  convenience. 
GREEN  BUSH  HENNERIES,  Tuekerton,  N.  J. 


EQUIPPED  DAIRY  farm  wanted  to  rent  or 
shares  by  experienced  young  married  man. 
ADA'ERTISER  4554,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Farm,  State  road  preferred,  within 
100  miles  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
4555,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GASOLINE  STATION,  road^tand,  fine  home, 
busy  highway,  near  Philadelphia;  $11,800, 
well  financed;  photo.  ADA'ERTISER  4556,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Dairy  and  chicken  farm,  near 
Honesdale,  Pa.  ADA'ERTISER  4563,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Equipped  dairy,  poultry  or  general 
farm  at  once  to  work  on  shares  by  reliable 
experienced  farmer  or  would  consider  position 
on  salary.  ADVERTISER  4564,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Farm,  75  or  more  acres  tillable 
ground,  bargain.  4S2  CLERMONT  AVE., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  acreage,  good  house,  bath 
room,  electricity,  elevation,  water;  about  100 
miles  from  New  York  City,  east  of  Hudson 
River;  about  $1,500.  ADVERTISER  4575,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST  SIX  months  rent  free  to  single  man,  30- 
35,  desiring  good  dairy  or  poultry,  40-acre 
farm,  35  miles  from  Philadelphia;  may  board 
with  owner.  ADVERTISER  4559.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — An  abandoned  farm,  50  acres  or 
more,  not  over  100  miles  from  New  A'ork; 
only  a  few  acres  need  be  cleared;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars;  must  be  cheap  for  cash.  ADA'ERTIS¬ 
ER  4569,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  20  woods,  7-room 
house,  barns,  outbuildings,  2  cows,  3  lieifers, 
*IPns:  M-800,  half  cash;  come,  don’t  write. 
GEORGE  KUCHNEL  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

189  DELAWARE  RIVER  front  farm,  modern 
buildings,  improvements;  23  cattle  $450 
horses,  tractor,  machinery;  $1,200  cash  re¬ 
quired.  BOX  26,  Pepacton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Half  acre  land,  12-room  house, 
electricity,  garage,  henhouse.  145  hives  bees, 
all  fixtures,  no  better  location  in  New  A'ork 
State,  main  highway;  bargain  if  sold  within 
30  days.  ADA'ERTISER  4572,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

J  FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

WIXSON’S  .  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de- 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  AVIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

NEAV  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1;  lo  $1  75- 
comb  honey  in  5-lb.  pails,  $1.25,  delivered  3rd 
zone;  clover  comb,  24  sections,  $4.50;  60  lbs. 
ext.,  $4.50,  not  prepaid.  EDAVARD  REDDOUT, 
New  AVoodstock,  N.  Y. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.10  gallon,  or 
5  lbs.  sugar.  $1.35,  delivered  third  zone.  MA¬ 
PLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burlington, 

HONEY — Finest  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  75c;  10 
lbs.,  $1.40;  buckwheat  65c  and  $1.20,  postpaid- 
60  lbs.,  here,  clover,  $4.20;  buckwheat,  $3.60. 
M.  E.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 

FRESH-CRACKED  BLACK  walnut  and  shell- 
bark  kernels,  sieved  and  hand  picked,  90c  per 
lb.;  5  lbs.,  $4;  walnuts  in  the  shell.  10  lbs..  $1, 
P.  P.  paid.  GLENDALE  POULTRY  FARM. 
Duisburg,  Pa. 

GENUINE  A'ERMONT  clover  extracted  honey, 
5  pounds  $1.10,  2  pails  $2,  postpaid  into  third 
zone;  healthy  sweet  for  children.  FRANK 

MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

BUCKAVIIEAT  HONEY,  4)4  cents  lb.  in  60-lb. 
can,  f.o.b.  CIIAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

HONEY,  FANCY,  white,  60-lb.  can,  $4-  two 
cans,  $7.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Eastern  Shore  No.  1  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  $1  per  100-pound  bag;  $2  per  3-bushel 
barrel;  during  October  and  November,  f.o.b. 
Painter.  G.  AV.  AVAUREN,  Painter,  Virginia. 

PURE  HONEY,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  post¬ 
paid;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  EARL  SEA- 
VEY,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

PURE  HONEY  —  Five  pounds,  postpaid  third 
zone,  light,  85c;  mixed,  80c;  dark,  75c.  JOHN 
LEONARD,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

IIONEY,  60  LBS.  best  clover,  $4.50;  amber, 
$3.60;  buckwheat,  $3;  30  lbs.  clover,  $2  40- 
24  sections  white  comb,  $3.25;  buckwheat,  $3; 
not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  clover  extracted,  $1.75, 
postpaid.  F.  AA'.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — AVinter  pears.  R.  W.  READ  Po¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 

PURE  IIONEY — 5-lb.  pails  postpaid  third  zone, 
clover,  pail,  90  cts;  two,  $1.70;  four  $3: 
mixed,  pail,  70  cts;  two,  $1.30;  four,  $2.30. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

Country  Board 

AVANTED — Boarders  in  Virginia  home,  15  miles 
from  AVashington,  D.  0.  MRS.  LOIS  GIBSON, 
R.  1,  Box  33,  A’ienna,  A’a. 

PERMANENT  HOME  for  aged  people,  home 
comforts,  nursing  care;  terms  moderate.  MRS 
HATTIE  HARRIS,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED  - —  Year  round  guests  in  my  farm 
home,  children  under  school  age  given  moth¬ 
er’s  care;  Pennsylvania.  ADVERTISER  4562, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE — Hay  and  straw  in  car  lots.  GEO. 
K.  BOAVDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

LIGHTING  PLANT  WANTED- Will  pay  cash 
for  Kohler  lighting  plant,  also  a  water  sys¬ 
tem.  AVrite  J.  AMIRAULT,  180  Linden  Ave., 
Malden,  Mass. 

WALSH  TRACTOR,  with  tools,  excellent  condi- 
p  tion;  first  $65.  ANDREAV  ZELTS,  Drifting, 

A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  each  week  to  buy  and  sell  farm 
property,  personal  services,  farm  products 
and  other  articles  of  value.  If  you  have 
anything  to  offer  these  readers  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  pay  you  to  run  a  little  advertisement 
in  these  columns  under  the  proper  classi¬ 
fication,  Your  announcement  will  be  car¬ 
ried  into  more  than  250,000  country  homes. 
Many  readers  report  remarkable  results 
from  these  small1  classified  advertisements. 
The  cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  Thursday  morning 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  following  week’s 
issue.  Reference  required  from  all  new 
advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 

Mother  and  the  Twins 

The  pictures  on  this  page  are  sent  us 
by  a  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  reader, 
with  the  following  note :  “I  am  sending 
you  pictures  of  the  twins,  nine  months 
old,  and  their  mother.  They  are  Minnie 
and  Mollie,  and  the  mother  is  Topsy.  She 
is  a  big  milker.  FANNIE  LOCK. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  YT. 

Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Ducks  are  the  most  polite  birds  I  know. 
Since  our  little  flock  matured  with  one 
drake  and  four  ducks,  they  spend  half 
their  time  making  polite  bows  to  each 
other,  accompanied  with  social  chatter 
equal  to  a  sewing  bee.  Moonlight  nights, 
those  ducks  serenade  me  frequently  near 
my  bedroom  window.  I  can  plainly  see 
that  a  big  flock  of  ducks,  allowed  to  run 
close  to  the  house,  would  soon  put  a  man 
in  the  asylum  with  their  constant  chat¬ 
ter.  but  we  plan  more  ducks  next  Sum¬ 
mer  but  with  a  fenced  yard  in  the  near¬ 
est  orchard. 

My  dream  farm  always  had  a  small 


shares  the  kernels,  too,  at  times  and  that 
means  stopping  my  work  of  handling 
grape  baskets  to  chat. 

A  man  came  with  great  tales  of  how 
he  would  make  me  a  lot  of  money  if  I 
would  only  go  with  him,  introduce  him 
to  my  neighbors  and  help  him  get  orders 
for  plants  with  cash  paid  when  order 
was  signed  and  plants  shipped  later.  I 
have  read  Publisher’s  Desk  too  many 
times  to  engage  in  any  such  enterprise 
no  matter  how  rosy  it  looked,  so  1  turned 
him  down  and  was  amused  to  see  his 
wide  smiles  vanish  to  be  replaced  with 
sullen  looks  and  reproach  that  I  could 
not  see  the  great  chance  to  make  some 
money. 

The  bald-faced  hornets  in  the  apple 
tree  built  a  big  nest  with  an  entrance 
near  the  bottom,  but  lately  they  have 
hurriedly  built  a  basement  of  large  ex¬ 
tent.  Maybe  the  nest  overflowed,  maybe 
that  basement  is  for  food  storage,  and 
maybe  grandpa  and  grandma  hornet  grew 
old  and  had  to  be  shoved  off  into  the 
basement.  Anyway  I  did  not  investigate 
closely,  for  those  hornets  were  suspicious 
of  my  good  intentions  and  I  knew  of  old 
that  they  were  terrible  lighters,  so  the 
basement  remains  a  mystery. 


Topsy,  Mouther  of  the  Twins 


creek  running  across  it  with  swimming 
hole  for  the  boys,  and  possibly  a  dam 
with  water  power  for  farm  purposes  such 
as  a  ram  to  force  running  water  to  the 
buildings.  This  farm  does  have  a  spring- 
fed  trickle  away  at  the  back  in  the  ra¬ 
vine,  but  not  a  creek,  and  only  one 
spring,  which  fails  in  dry  weather.  Now 
it  has  not  rained  in  so  long  that  our  cis¬ 
terns  are  dry,  wells  going  dry,  ponds 
dried  entirely  and  many  people  hauling 
water  for  stock.  A  creek  may  be  a  nuis¬ 
ance  as  it  meanders  across  fields,  but  it 
does  mean  a  constant  water  supply. 
Naturally  the  livestock  drink  much  more 
than  usual  when  they  know  water  is 
scarce,  or  so  it  seems. 

Grape  harvest  is  about  to  begin  with 
a  big  crop  and  a  small  price  which  means 
a  lot  of  hustling  but  not  much  for  it. 
However,  I  am  thankful  to  have  such  a 
nice  crop,  and  hope  for  the  best.  The 


My  weak  eyes  did  not  see  all  the  prune 
plums  among  the  green  foliage  when  pick¬ 
ing  time  was  at  hand  so  there  they  hang 
and  increase  in  luscious  sweetness  wait¬ 
ing  for  Calvin  to  pick  his  daily  quota  for 
his  school  lunch.  They  were  rather  tart 
when  I  picked  them  for  market  but  now 
they  are  sweet  and  juicy.  Calvin  is  on 
the  ball  team,  and  tells  daily  tales  of 
mighty  swats,  while  his  overalls  swell 
with  pride,  but  his  tongue  still  retains 
the  baby  twists,  so  the  Missus  and  I 
smile  in  secret. 

Just  why  do  the  most  promising  pul¬ 
lets  and  fattest  young  roosters  turn  sud¬ 
denly  sick  and  die  while  the  scrubs  flour¬ 
ish  like  green  bay  trees?  There  are  evi¬ 
dently  some  secrets  of  nature  which  are 
beyond  us.  Ilange  paralysis  of  course, 
but  what  is  range  paralysis  and  how 
shall  we  circumvent  it? 

Our  primary  election  is  over  and  now 


The  Twins 


grapes  and  Kieffer  pears  end  the  fruit 
farm  income  until  next  June,  when 
strawberries  ripen,  a  long  stretch  of  no 
income,  which  all  fruit  farmers  must  face 
unless  they  have  storage  houses  for  Win¬ 
ter  apples  and  can  afford  to  hold  them. 

Drought  is  robbing  us  of  the  beauty 
of  Fall,  as  the  leaves  dry  up  and  fall 
without  turning  their  usual  shades  of 
gorgeous  color,  but  the  days  are  beauti¬ 
ful  with  warm  sun  and  the  nights  de¬ 
lightfully  cool.  The  hazel  bushes  drop 
their  nuts  abundantly,  so  Baby  is  busy 
picking  them.  She  brings  two  at  a 
time  and  cracks  them  with  a  stone  on 
the  concrete  walk  at  the  back,  but  every 
time  must  show  daddy  her  apron  pocket 
with  those  two  nuts  and  never  fails  to 
astonish  him  with  her  enterprise.  She 


comes  the  regular  Campaign,  so  more 
great  promises  are  to  be  heard  and  more 
tales  of  wonderful  economies  and  tax 
reductions,  which  somehow  fail  to  ma¬ 
terialize  after  election  is  over.  There 
were  63  candidates  for  county  offices  and 
52  of  them  had  to  lose,  so  most  of  the 
winners  are  minority  candidates,  which 
is  one  failing  of  the  primary  scheme.  If 
all  the  pre-election  promises  were  kept, 
this  would  be  a  grand  world,  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  the  fabled  Utopia. 

And  so  I  go  rambling  along  my  daily 
work,  a  little  of  this,  a  little  of  that,  a 
pig  to  feed,  some  corn  to  shuck  and  some 
Fall  plowing  to  do  if  it  ever  rains,  grapes 
to  pick  and  pears  to  pack  later,  the  daily 
paper  and  the  old  pipe.  L.  b.  rebek. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


The  telephone  quickly 
paid  for  itself  in  hay 

A  farmer  living  in  Minnesota  had  his  hay  down  and  curing  in 
the  sun  wdien  he  received  a  weather  report  which  told  him  a  storm 
was  on  its  way.  By  telephone  he  quickly  summoned  a  neighbor 
who  dropped  his  work  and  rushed  over  to  help  out.  Together 
they  pitched  into  the  job  and  got  the  hay  into  the  barn  just  before 
the  storm  broke. 

Several  tons  of  fine  alfalfa  saved  from  the  weather.  In  a 
single  day  this  man’s  telephone  had  more  than  paid  its  way  for  a 
year  or  more. 

Just  such  an  incident  as  this  shows  how  easily  the  telephone 
justifies  its  place  in  the  farm  home  today,  when  everything  must 
prove  its  worth  in  cold  cash.  But  its  value  is  almost  without  limit 
when  you  remember  that  it  keeps  you  in  intimate  touch  with  the 
world.  Today  it  may  bring  to  you  the  news  of  a  steady  market  or 
the  well  known  voice  of  a  neighbor — tomorrow  transmit  an  emer¬ 
gency  message  to  a  doctor  or  a  veterinarian.  Figuring  its  worth  is 
like  trying  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  close  friend. 
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The  Rural  School  in  New  York  State 

By  Mrs.  Charles  McArthur 

The  rural  selioolhouse  can  no  longer  be  called  “a 
ragged  beggar  sunning”  by  the  road,  at  least,  not  in 
New  York  State.  As  one  travels  along  the  highway, 
a  gleam  of  fresh  white  paint  is  seen,  and  soon  we 
come  to  the  selioolhouse  not  sitting  close  to  the  road 
any  more,  but  back  on  a  higher  spot  in  the  midst  of 
a  well-kept  yard  enclosed  by  a  neat  fence.  The  build¬ 
ings  have  been  repaired  and  remodeled,  many  hav¬ 
ing  new  windows  put  in  for  more  light,  and  wher¬ 
ever  it  is  available  electricity  has  been  installed. 
The  lights  are  a  boon  to  pupils  and  teacher  alike, 
when  the  short  days  of  late  Fall  come  and  the  dark¬ 
ness  begins  to  fall  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  One  superintendent  I  heard  of  is  ordering 
screens  on  doors  and  windows.  A  man  told  me  this 
rather  scornfully,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  if  this 
man  was  to  spend  a  half  day,  or  even  an  hour,  at 
the  selioolhouse  trying  to  read  his  paper  he  would 
agree  that  the  screens  are  needed.  To  be  sure  they 
did  not  have  screens  when  he  went  to  school,  but 
they  did  not  have  them  on  their  homes  either.  Both 
teachers  and  pupils  are  very  much  annoyed  by  the 
flies  for  at  least  six  weeks  in  the  Fall,  and  by  the 
mosquitoes  in  Spring.  If  screens  cannot  be  pur¬ 
chased  a  little  money  invested  in  a  can  of  fly  spray 
and  a  sprayer  is  money  well  spent.  Any  teacher 
will  be  glad  to  use  it,  for  everyone  hates  flies  now¬ 
adays. 

Out  on  the  playground  we  will  see  swings,  slides, 
seesaws  and  other  things  to  amuse  the  children  dur¬ 
ing  their  recess  time.  One  mother  complained  that 
they  wore  their  clothes  out  on  the  slide,  but  clothes 
wear  out  anyway,  and  it  might  better  be  in  that  way 
than  to  have  them  torn  by  fighting.  There  is  a 
great  store  of  energy  that,  is  bottled  up  during 
school  hours  in  most  children,  and  when  they  are 
dismissed  they  must  do  something.  If  nothing  else 
is  at  hand  a  fight  of  some  kind  generally  takes  place 
before  many  minutes. 

Many  schools  have  installed  indoor  toilets,  and 
some  have  a  water  system  with  a  wash  bowl  in  each 
cloakroom.  One  teacher  told  me  that  she  found  it 
quite  a  task  to  keep  the  bowls  clean  until  she 
brought  some  scouring  powder  and  allowed  the  little 
girls  to  use  it.  They  take  delight  in  keeping  the 
bowls  white  and  the  faucets  shining.  The  little 
boys,  who  just  naturally  hate  to  wash,  almost  wore 
the  skin  off  their  hands  washing  them  with  little 
sample  cakes  of  soap,  sent  out  as  advertising.  They 
pasted  a  star  on  a  chart  every  time  they  washed  I 
believe.  The  old  open  water  pail  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  the  floor  is  well  oiled,  and  the  windows  let 
down  from  the  top  to  supply  fresh  air  without  ex¬ 
posing  anyone. 

In  many  schools  we  find  equipment  for  hot  lunch¬ 
es  ;  an  oilstove  or  electric  grill,  cupboard  for  dishes, 
and  in  one  place  a  white  porcelain-top  table  and  a 
cabinet  for  cooking  utensils.  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  great  opportunity  for  a  teacher  to  teach  many 
things  not  in  the  text  books,  and  some  of  them  are 
doing  it,  as  the  teacher  who  is  teaching  cleanliness 
by  having  the  children  practice  it  daily.  Simple 
lessons  in  cooking  could  be  given,  letting  the  chil¬ 
dren  do  all  the  work,  boys  as  well  as  girls.  Proper 
diet  could  be  discussed  and  if,  as  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  there  is  a  pupil  who  is  not  properly  nourished, 
the  trustee  could  be  asked  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  suit¬ 
able  food  to  be  kept  at  the  selioolhouse  and  used  at 
the  teacher's  discretion.  A  can  of  vegetable  soup 
and  crackers  makes  a  very  satisfying  lunch  and  is 
easily  prepared.  Other  things  will  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  one  who  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
children.  It  is,  of  course,  some  trouble  for  the 
teacher,  but  in  most  cases  she  is  being  well  paid,  and 
I  am  sure  she  will  be  fully  paid  for  her  extra  work 
by  the  delight  of  the  children  in  having  a  warm 
lunch.  One  teacher  I  know,  a  big  warm-hearted 
girl,  with  a  great  love  ,  for  children,  told  me  of  the 
kettles  of  good  bean  and  pea  soup  that  she  made  on 
top  of  the  old  box  stove.  Sometimes  it  was  a  piece 
of  meat  that  cooked  during  the  morning  hours,  and 
then  again  it  was  vegetable  soup  or  cocoa.  She  said, 
‘‘It  is  such  fun  to  see  their  faces  as  they  gather 
around  the  stove  at  dinner  time.  One  little  girl 
who  expected  to  be  away  for  a  few  days  asked  that 
they  would  not  have  anything  specially  good  while 
she  was  gone.”  This  teacher  had  a  social  at  the 
selioolhouse  and  used  the  proceeds  to  buy  supplies. 
“It  is  no  trouble  af  all,”  she  said.  Slie  had  20  pupils 
some  of  the  time.  One  teacher  told  me  how  she  had 
the  children  bring  the  ingredients  for  ice  cream  and 
they  made  it  at  school.  I  haven’t  heard  of  anyone 
doing  it,  but  I  should  think  a  candy  pull,  some 
stormy  day  in  Winter  would  occupy  an  otherwise 
dull  noon  hour. 

There  is  no  teacher  who  may  come  so  close  to  her 
pupils  as  the  teacher  of  a  one-room  rural  school. 
She  has  a  great  responsibility,  for  to  her  is  given 
the  task  of  shaping  their  young  lives  to  a  very  large 
degree.  If  she  can  inspire  them  with  a  desire  for 
knowledge  and  teach  them  good  habits  of  work  and 
study,  there  is  no  school  where  better  work  can  be 
done  than  in  the  one-room  rural  school.  If  a  teacher 
lacks  the  power  to  do  this  she  does  not  belong  in 
any  schoolroom.  There  is  no  chance  in  the  small 
class  of  the  rural  school  for  the  lazy  pupil  to  fol¬ 
low  his  fellow  students  and  “get  by,”  as  in  the  large 
classes  of  the  city  school.  The  competition  which 
is  so  often  spoken  of  as  being  so  desirable,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  lacking  in  the  rural  school,  really 
exists  only  among  a  few  of  the  better  pupils  in  a 
large  class,  says  F.  H.  Selden  in  his  book  “Rural 
Schools.”  The  rest  only  follow  and  lose  interest.  He 
further  says :  “No  great  personality  ever  developed 
from  such  a  primitive  ideal  of  competition.  Suc¬ 
cess  must  have  as  its  basis  an  ideal  and  an  imper¬ 
sonal  striving  for  accomplishment.  This  can  seldom 
be  developed  unless  begun  early  in  life.  No  other 
opportunity  for  its  development  can  be  equal  to  that 
of  individual  personal  wrestling  with  lessons  in  the 
early  days  of  school  life.” 

It  is  high  time  that  those  who  have  not  been  in 


actual  contact  with  a  real  rural  school,  and  so  know 
little  about  it,  should  stop  talking  about  equal  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  city  and  the  country  child ;  that  is 
if  they  mean  to  take  the  child  to  a  big  expensive 
central  school  where  he  will  be  out  of  his  natural 
environment,  and  where  it  is  doubtful  if  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  as  good  training  in  the  necessary  subjects  as 
in  the  little  home  school.  The  things  not  in  the 
text  books  that  he  will  learn  cannot  be  mentioned 
here. 

The  small,  one-room  school,  conveniently  located 
near  the  homes  of  the  children,  to  which  they  can 
walk  through  God's  fresh  air  and  beautiful  country¬ 
side,  and  from  which  they  can  return,  in  the  same 
way,  when  their  lessons  are  over,  is  the  best  school 
that  can  be  given  the  rural  child.  A  friend  of  mine 
has  taken  three  motherless  children  to  board.  They 
had  attended  a  big  city  school,  but  when  they  came 
to  the  country  they  went  to  the  district  school.  She 
tells  me  that  they  never  want  to  go  back  to  the  city 
school,  that  they  begin  every  night  to  tell  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  school  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  gate.  “I 
just  love  the  teacher,”  they  say.  “We  have  such 
good  times,  and  we  are  learning,  too.”  “I  never 
liked  school  before,”  said  one.  If  these  people  who 
are,  or  profess  to  be,  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  country  children  really  want  to  do  something  for 
them  they  might  give  to  the  various  districts  of  a 
proposed  centralization  the  huge  sums  that  would 
lie  theirs  for  building,  transportation  and  running 
expenses,  and  let  it  be  spent  for  the  betterment  of 
the  surroundings  of  the  children  at  school  and  at 
home.  The  first  cost  of  building  alone,  let  us  say  it 
might  be  $125,000,  would  build  a  very  comfortable 
sehoolliouse  in  each  district,  equip  it  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences  and  place  these  conveniences  in  the 
homes  of  the  children  also.  Then  with  the  cost  of 
transportation,  plus  their  share  of  the  State  aid 
given  to  central  districts,  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  a  good  cement  road  leading  to  every  home  in 
the  district.  And  the  best  part  of  this  scheme  would 
be  that  the  child  would  be  getting  a  better  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  little  school,  which  is  all  that  counts, 
after  all.  If  the  State  is  willing  to  give  such  huge 
sums  to  central  districts  why  not  let  the  one-room 
schools  have  some  too,  and  let  it  be  spent  in  the 
ways  I  have  mentioned ;  that  is  if  they  want  to  help 
the  rural  child  as  much  as  they  would  have  us 
believe? 

1  would  not  have  the  people  of  any  school  district 
relieved  of  all  tax,  for  I  think  it  is  the  thing  we 
put  our  money  into  in  which  we  are  interested.  I 
know  in  our  own  district  we  would  not  take  the 
pride  in  our  school  that  we  do  if  we  had  not  worked 
and  paid  to  build  it  up. 

Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  rural  school 
property,  thanks  to  the  increased  State  aid  given 
to  our  rural  schools  a  few  years  ago.  We  do  not 
need  to  apologize  for  the  appearance  of  our  school- 
houses  any  more.  The  economies  of  school  boards 
in  the  cities  have  caused  a  group  of  better-educated 
teachers  to  seek  employment  in  the  rural  schools, 
where  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  adding  to  their  edu¬ 
cation  as  well  as  to  their  experience.  There  is  a 
great  future  ahead  for  our  rural  schools  in  these 
days  of  the  radio.  I  believe  the  time  will  come 
when  every  school  will  be  equipped  with  a  radio 
and  programs  on  various  subjects  will  be  broad¬ 
cast  by  educational  experts.  Music  is  now  being 
taught  in  this  way  by  that  great  musician,  Walter 
Damrosch.  There  may  have  been  a  time  when  coun¬ 
try  people  were  isolated,  but  such  is  not  the  case 
today,  with  the  daily  newspaper  and  the  radio  and 
telephone.  They  are  as  well  informed  as  any 
class,  but  they  are  country  people,  not  city  people, 
and  have  a  somewhat  different  outlook  on  life. 

The  country  people  want  to  be  let  alone.  They  are 
actually  suffering  today  from  the  efforts  of  the 
would-be  uplifters ;  some  have  called  it  “high- 
pressure  salesmanship.”  They  were  too  busy  to 
look  to  the  bottom  of  the  various  schemes  which 
purport  to  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  and 
his  children,  and  now  they  find  their  pocket  books 
almost  emptied  by  the  cost  of  these  same  schemes. 

The  best  thing  I  see  about  this  depression  is  the 
chance  it  gives  folks  to  sit  down  at  home  and  take 
stock.  When  money  is  hard  to  get  we  must  think 
before  we  pay  it  out,  and  we  are  more  apt  to  send 
the  glib  salesman  on  his  way,  or  take  a  day  to  think 
it  over  before  we  sign  on  the  dotted  line. 

This  brings  to  mind  something  that  happened  in 
a  nearby  town  the  past  year.  A  village  wanted  a 
new  school,  and  petitions  were  circulated  which 
were  said  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  calling  a  meeting 
to  talk  over  the  matter  of  a  central  school.  The 
people  of  the  various  districts  signed  them,  al¬ 
though  they  were  almost  100  per  cent  opposed.  A 
man  came  on  from  Albany,  and  they  found  that 
what  they  had  signed  was  really  a  petition  to  the 
Education  Department  to  lay  out  a  central  rural 
district.  Just  a  pretty  little  deception  of  a  “friend 
of  the  farmer.”  Were  those  country  people  mad? 
They  made  such  a  fuss  that  the  superintendent,  who 
was  only  half-hearted  about  the  plan,  but  was  no 
doubt  being  urged  on  by  his  superiors,  thought  best 
to  drop  the  matter. 

The  Good  Book  tells  us  “Beware  of  false  prophets, 
which  come  to  you  in  sheep’s  clothing,  but  inwardly 
they  are  ravening  wolves.”  It  would  be  well  for 
people  everywhere  to  heed  this  advice,  for  from 
what  I  read  the  “ravening  wolves”  are  all  over  the 
country,  and  city  people  are  suffering  from  their  at¬ 
tacks  also.  Let  us  hope  that  out  of  this  depression 
will  grow  up  a  generation  less  selfish  and  greedy 
than  the  present  one,  and  it  will  be  a  better  world 
for  us  all. 


The  October  Garden 

Last  month  I  dealt  rather  fully  with  the  subject 
of  Spring-flowering  bulbs  for  use  in  the  outdoor 
garden ;  in  this  article  I  propose  to  write  of  the 
same  group  of  plants,  but  to  deal  with  them  essen¬ 
tially  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  intend  to 
grow  them  indoors,  either  in  the  greenhouse  or  in 


the  window  garden.  The  subject  is  certainly  time¬ 
ly,  and  should  prove  of  interest  to  every  lover  of 
growing  things,  for  no  class  of  plants  ask  less  or 
give  more  than  these  bulbs  if  they  are  but  given  a 
little  attention  and  provided  the  few  simple  rules 
governing  their  culture  are  carried  out. 

Most  satisfactory  for  general  culture  are  the 
hyacinths,  tulips  and  Narcissi,  and  certain  types  of 
each  of  these  should  be  selected  according  to  the 
season  at  which  they  are  required  to  bloom,  or  all 
kinds  can  be  grown  to  provide  a  succession.  For 
very  early  work  Narcissi  of  the  Paper  White,  Soleil 
d'Or  and  Gloriosa  types  should  be  selected,  or  if 
hyacinths  are  desired  the  Roman  hyacinths  are  the 
kind  to  use.  These  may  all  be  had  in  flower  late 
in  November  if  they  are  potted  up  just  as  soon  as 
they  are  received,  and  a  succession  may  be  had  over 
quite  a  long  period  by  bringing  them  into  warm 
temperatures  at  varying  times.  With  the  exception 
of  the  very  dwarf  Due  Van  Thol  tulips  none  of 
these  can  be  had  in  bloom  much  before  early  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Due  Van 
Tliols  are  so  inferior  in  size  and  length  of  stem  to 
all  other  tulips  that  they  seldom  meet  with  favor, 
and  are  infrequently  grown. 

Following  these  very  earliest  flowering  bulbs  we 
have  the  prepared  Dutch  Miniature  hyacinths,  and 
after  these  the  massive  exhibition  types  of  this  fra¬ 
grant  flower.  In  the  Narcissi  we* can  readily  force 
almost  any  of  the  listed  kinds ;  King  Alfred  is  espe¬ 
cially  fine  for  the  purpose.  Of  the  tulips  the  single 
earlies  and  then  the  double  earlies  come  first,  and 
among  these  there  is  a  splendid  selection  in  a  wide 
variety  of  colors.  Such  doubles  as  Tea  Rose,  Mu¬ 
rillo,  Ynurbaak  and  selioonoord  should  be  grown  by 
everyone  who  can  afford  the  space,  while  among  the 
single  some  well-tried  favorites  are  La  Reine, 
White  Swan,  Yellow  Prince,  Rose  Luisante,  Keizei-- 
kroon  and  Fred  Moore.  Tulips  belonging  to  the  Dar¬ 
win,  Breeder  and  Cottage  sections  are  not  adapted 
for  forcing  except  where  greenhouse  facilities  are 
available,  and  even  then  they  must  be  brought  along 
very  gently  without  subjecting  them  to  too  high 
temperatures,  and  for  this  reason  they  cannot  be 
had  in  bloom  so  early  as  the  single  and  double  early 
varieties. 

In  addition  to  the  bulbs  mentioned  there  are  many 
others  of  lesser  importance  which  can  be  had  in 
bloom  during  the  Winter.  For  the  most  part  these 
are  rather  small  growing  things  and  they  are  best 
grown  fairly  cool  throughout,  indeed  the  best  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  when  they  are  only  brought  into 
bloom  a  month  or  so  before  their  natural  blooming 
period  in  the  open  garden.  I  have  in  mind  the 
Crocuses — those  fat  harbingers  of  Spring  which  open 
out  into  splendid  chalices  of  gold  or  purple  or 
purest  white  under  the  influence  of  March  and 
April  sunshine;  Muscari  in  variety  (for  who  can 
overlook  the  charm  of  the  grape  hyacinths?)  and 
then  we  have  the  squills,  of  which  the  best  for  our 
purpose  is  undoubtedly  the  common  Scilla  biflora. 
Not  less  beautiful  when  planted  thickly  and  bloomed 
in  a  pan  are  glory-of-the-snow  (Chionodoxa)  and 
here  we  may  make  our  choice  between  C.  luciliae 
which  is  a  pale  china  blue  color  and  C.  sardensis, 
which  is  darker  in  line.  Snowdrops  in  pans  are 
lovely,  and  associate  happily  with  Chionodoxas.  All 
the  above  should  be  planted  thickly  in  pans  from 
six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  then  receive 
after  treatment  exactly  as  will  be  described  for  the 
hyacinths,  Narcissi  and  tulips,  except  that  no  at¬ 
tempt  should  be  made  to  force  them  into  bloom  for 
too  early  a  date. 

When  planting  Narcissi  pots  not  less  than  seven 
inches  in  diameter  should  be  used  and  six  to  seven 
bulbs  should  be  placed  in  each.  Hyacinths  of  the 
exhibition  types  may  best  be  grown  singly  in  five  or 
six-inch  pots,  or  several  together  in  large  pans,  the 
bulbs  so  placed  than  they  almost  touch  each  other. 
Roman  hyacinths  and  Prepared  Miniatures  should 
be  planted  four  and  three  in  a  five-inch  pot  re¬ 
spectively.  Five  tulip  bulbs  will  fit  into  a  pot  five 
inches  in  diameter,  or  more  may  be  accommodated 
in  pans  affording  greater  surface. 

The  soil  in  which  bulbs  are  planted  should  be  of 
open,  porous  character  to  permit  of  good  drainage, 
and  should  be  composed  of  garden  top  soil,  coarse 
sand  and  some  leaf  mold  or  peat  moss.  No  fertilizer 
is  required,  for  the  flower  is  already  formed  within 
the  bulb,  and  only  awaits  the  call  of  suitable  condi¬ 
tions  of  warmth  and  moisture  to  bring  it  forth. 

When  planting  leave  the  soil  beneath  the  bulbs 
comparatively  loose,  but  press  it  firm  about  the  tops 
with  the  fingers.  This  is  an  important  point  to  re¬ 
member  for  if  the  soil  upon  which  the  bulbs  rest  is 
too  hard  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  growing  roots 
tends  to  lift,  them  out  of  the  soil.  After  planting- 
water  thoroughly. 

It  is  quite  imperative  that  during  the  few  weeks 
following  planting  bulbs  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dark 
place,  this  in  order  that  root  growth  may  develop 
favorably  before  any  forcing  is  attempted.  If  top 
growth  is  excited  before  a  good  system  of  roots  has 
developed  the  bulbs  will  almost  certainly  come 
“blind,”  that  is  to  say,  will  not  produce  flowers. 
Another  cause  of  “blindness”  is  lack  of  attention  in 
the  matter  of  watering,  drying  out  of  the  soil  being 
especially  detrimental  in  the  case  of  tulips. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  handling  bulbs  in  the 
“post-potting”  stage  is  to  place  the  pots  or  pans  in 
the  open  garden  and  cover  them  with  about  foul- 
inches  of  sand  or  sifted  ashes.  If  these  latter  are 
used  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  weather  foi;  a 
few  weeks  beforehand  in  order  that  any  injurious 
sulphur  compounds  which  may  be  present  will  be 
removed.  An  alternative  plan  is  to  stand  the  re¬ 
ceptacles  in  a  cool  dark  cellar  or  outhouse,  but  if  this 
is  done  watering  must  receive  attention  from  time 
to  time.  In  either  case  they  must  be  examined  oc¬ 
casionally,  and  when  the  pots  or  pans  are  well  filled 
with  roots  so  that  these  latter  begin  to  find  their 
way  through  the  drainage  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
receptacle  then  they  may  be  brought  into  the  grow¬ 
ing  room.  At  first  they  should  not  be  exposed  to 
(Continued  on  Page  845) 
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Care  and  Management  of  Laying  Flocks 
During  the  Coming  Winter 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

The  times  have  not  become  much  better  as  yet. 
For  another  Winter,  it  will  be  necessary  for  farmers 
to  watch  for  every  opportunity  to  bring  in  a  bit  of 
income.  The  flock  of  this  season's  pullets  and  the 
best  of  older  hens  is  one  of  the  best  bets  on  the  farm 
during  this  period.  They  exhibit  a  more  than  fair 
chance  of  actually  accumulating  some  profits  during 
the  Winter  months,  and  that  is  news  which  should 
be  met  with  relief  and  joy.  Many  farmers  have  been 
asking  for  a  simplified  method  of  caring  for  their 
poultry  flocks  during  the  Winter  just  ahead,  which 
will  be  economical  in  labor  and  in  expense  through¬ 
out.  They  realize  that  one  good  way  to  try  to  get 
a  profit  is  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  production.  In 
this  coming  Winter  grain  and  feed  prices  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  low  and  this  will  help  to  produce  eggs  more 
cheaply.  But  economies  in  management  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  throughout  the  Winter,  if  some  little  thought 
is  given  now  in  the  planning  of  what  is  to  be  done 
for  and  with  the  hens  when  Winter  comes.  In 
answer  to  these  inquiries,  we  have  tried  to  present 
a  practical  scheme  of  laying  flock  management 
which  we  feel  will  result  in  efficient  and  economical 
egg  yields,  if  there  is  average  or  better  egg-laying- 
quality  or  capacity  inherent  in  the  birds  themselves. 

Sanitary  Quarters 

The  layers  should  enter  the  Winter  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  which  will  tend  to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
health  of  the  birds.  Go  over  the  poultry  buildings 
before  snows  come  and  the  flocks  are  shut  in,  and 
make  sure  that  the  houses  are  tight,  to  prevent 
drafts  and  to  keep  out  storms.  The  hens  must  have 
dry,  clean  quarters  during  the  cold  Winter  months, 
and  at  all  times  be  free  from  drafts  or  subjection  to 
storms,  snow  or  rain.  The  poultry  laying  houses 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out  before  the  new 
flocks  are  shut  in  for  the  Winter.  All  old  litter 
should  have  been  removed,  and  the  ceilings  and 
walls  swept  down.  The  interior  of  the  houses  should 
be  sprayed  with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  disinfectant  preparation,  and  perhaps  even 
whitewashed,  although  the  latter  is  largely  a  matter 
of  preference.  After  the  henhouse  has  been  disin¬ 
fected,  allow  it  to  dry  out,  then  re-litter.  There  is 
no  better  poultry-house  litter  for -farm  use  than  oat, 
wheat  or  rye  straw.  Wood  shavings  make  excellent 
nest  litter. 

Confine  Layers  to  the  Houses 

In  these  days  uniformity  of  environmental  condi¬ 
tions  is  known  to  be  conducive  to  increased  egg 
yields.  One  way  in  which  anyone  may  help  to  pro¬ 
vide  this  is  to  practice  close  confinement  of  the  lay¬ 
ing  hens  to  the  laying  quarters  during  the  Winter. 
It  keeps  them  nearer  to  the  mash  hoppers,  increases 
food  consumption,  and  tends  to  keep  the  layers  in 
more  uniform  condition  at  all  times.  Allow  four 
square  feet  of  floor  space  per  bird.  It  is  wisest  not 
to  try  to  stretch  this  rule  whatever.  Do  not  let 
the  liens  out  of  doors  on  sunny  days  just  because  it 
is  pleasant  out  of  doors.  Adopt  one  practice  and 
stick  to  it,  for  best  results. 

Uniform  Working  Day 

One  of  the  factors  usually  working  against  _  high 
egg  yield  during  the  Winter  from  farm  flocks  is  the 
varying  lengths  of  Winter  days  and  nights.  The 
flocks  will  produce  best  which  are  provided  with 

uniform  length  of  Winter  lighted  day, - 

and  equally  uniform  Winter  night  of 
rest.  The  use  of  artificial  lights  in 
poultry  laying  houses  has  become 
standard  management,  because  results 
have  proven  the  economy  of  the  prac¬ 
tice.  If  electricity  is  available,  the 
problem  is  easy.  Best  lighting  is  se¬ 
cured  by  use  of  the  following:  one  40- 
watt  bulb,  with  reflector  (4-in.  deep 
by  16-in.  diameter  across  base),  placed 
6  ft.  from  the  floor,  midway  between 
the  front  wall  of  the  laying  house  and 
the  front  line  of  the  droppings  boards, 

10  ft.  from  the  end  wall  and  20  ft. 
apart ;  one  of  these  units  for  each  200 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  or  major  fraction 
thereof.  If  electricity  is  not  available, 
good  results  may  be  accomplished  by 
use  of  gasoline  lanterns,  or  e%ren  ordi¬ 
nary  lanterns,  provided  precautions 
against  tire  are  taken.  The  main  point 
is  to  furnish  light  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  furnished  by  the  ordinary  Winter 
day. 

Uniform  13-liour  Winter  days,  fur¬ 
nished  regularly  day  after  day,  begin¬ 
ning  about  November  1,  and  continued 
through  to  approximately  April  1, 
give  economical  results.  Our  best  re¬ 
sults  have  seemed  to  come  when  using- 
artificial  lights,  beginning  at  5  A.  M., 
continuing  until  daylight,  and  then  in  the  afternoon 
from  dusk  until  six  o’clock. 

What  may  the  farmer  expect  lights  to  do  for  his 
flocks?  Our  experience  indicates  that:  (1)  Egg- 
yields  will  probably  be  increased  by  from  10  to  15 
eggs  per  bird  for  the  year;  (2)  Winter  production, 
from  November  1  through  March,  will  probably  be 
increased  by  as  much  as  16  to  18  eggs  per  bird, 
which  at  Winter  prices  will  far  more  than  pay  for 
lights  used  and  extra  food  consumed;  (3)  increase 
food  consumption  somewhat;  (4)  maintain  more 
vigorous,  rugged  health. 

Egg  Producing  Rations 

There  are  infinite  efficient  egg  producing  mashes 
and  grains  on  the  market,  any  one  of  which  will 
produce  Winter  eggs.  If  the  farmer  wants  to  mix 
his  own,  economy  will  probably  dictate  the  use  of 
the  old  “five  bag”  egg  production  mash,  that  is  one 
hundred-pound  bag  each  of  yellow  corn  ground, 
wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  ground  oats  and  meat 
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scraps.  Keep  the  mash  before  the  layers  in  open 
hoppers  at  all  times.  Go  through  the  poultry  houses 
every  morning,  putting  in  a  bit  of  fresh  mash,  or  at 
least  stirring  up  the  mash  in  the  hoppers  thorough¬ 
ly.  It  will  induce  heavier  mash  consumption,  and 
this  is  what  makes  eggs. 

For  whole  grain,  a  mixture  of  yellow  corn  and 
wheat  cannot  be  beaten.  Feed  one-fourth  of  it  in 
the  morning  after  breakfast,  on  the  trip  during 
which  fresh  mash  is  put  out,  or  the  hoppers  are 
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Clean,  fresh  drinking  water  must  be  supplied  to 
the  Winter  layers  during  all  lighted,  working  hours. 
This  is  important.  It  means  some  inconvenience, 
but  the  end  results  justifies  and  compensates.  Wash 
the  water  pans  out  each  morning  thoroughly.  Scald 
them  at  least  twice  per  week,  or  scrub  with  disin¬ 
fectant  solution. 

Add  1  per  cent  of  a  good  grade  of  cod-liver  oil  to 
the  dry  mash  during  the  Winter  season.  Keep 
oyster  shell,  or  limestone  grit,  and  some  hard  gran¬ 
ite  grit  before  all  the  layers  all  the  time  in  small 
wall  hoppers. 

Management  of  the  House 

Keep  the  sunny,  southern  wall  opened  as  much  as 
possible  during  mild  Winter  days,  so  that  the  hens 
may  bathe  in  the  direct  sunlight.  It  is  healthful, 
helps  to  keep  the  litter  dry  and  sanitary,  and  aids 
in  inducing  egg  yield.  Shut  the  windows  or  cur¬ 
tains  at  night,  and  during  stormy  periods,  for  hens 
stop  laying  when  they  become  chilled  and  uncom¬ 
fortable.  Few  have  come  yet  to  the  use  of  artificial 
heat  in  laying  houses,  but  in  extreme  wreather  sec¬ 
tions  undoubtedly  it  would  prove  to  be  economical. 
Temperature  is  one  of  the  most  effective  factors  in 
controlling  Winter  egg  production.  In  most  sections 
the  best  means  of  aiding  in  this  way  is  to  use  one 
or  another  of  the  insulating  boards  now  available  as 
inner  wall  lining  for  laying  houses,  thus  conserving 
natural  heat  and  rendering  the  houses  less  liable 
to  effects  of  sudden  changes  in  outside  tempera¬ 
tures.  We  have  found  that  insulation  of  henhouses 
is  a  thoroughly  economical  investment. 

Watch  the  poultry-house  litter.  Do  not  let  it  be¬ 
come  damp  and  filthy.  Keep  it  dry  and  sanitary,  for 
the  hens  live  down  in  it,  work  in  it  all  the  time. 

These  are  simple  rules.  Most  of  us  have  at  some 
time  or  other  known  of  them  all,  probably.  Here, 
they  are  assembled  and  boiled  down  into  a  set  of 
directions  for  management  of  layers  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  season. 

Give  the  pullets  and  hens  a  chance  to  work  for  the 
farm  this  Winter.  Give  them  an  opportunity  to 
earn  profits,  even  though  egg  prices  are  lower  than 
in  former  years.  Leave  out  all  experimenting  this 
Winter.  Use  tried,  proved  methods.  Lower  labor 
and  other  costs  by  using  proved  practices.  Above 
all,  be  regular  and  methodical  and  systematic  in 
your  care  of  the  layers  this  Winter.  They  are  bound 
to  repay  and  then  some ! 
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Fig.  1. — Average  figures  for  several  normal  years  reveal 
this  interesting  relationship  between  the  supply  and 
the  demand  for  table  eggs,  between  percentage  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  market  price:  Winter  eggs  are  usually 
higher  in  price  because  of  more  limited  production. 
While  this  year's  figures  will  differ  from  these  the  same 
argument  holds  in  favor  of  stimulating  Winter  yields. — 
Courtesy  of  N.  J.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Fig.  2. — Contented,  happy  hens  in  a  Winter  laying  house  attesting  to 

need  for  clean,  fresh  water. 


stirred  up.  Feed  another  one-fourth  about  noon,  or 
a  little  before.  Feed  the  remaining  one-half  just 
before  dusk,  about  4  P.  M.  during  the  Winter.  Be 
regular  in  the  daily  feeding. 

As  the  layers  begin  to  reach  30  per  cent  produc¬ 
tion  or  heavier  yield,  keep  up  their  body  flesh  con¬ 
dition  by  use  of  a  moist  mash,  fed  daily  about  noon, 
consisting  of  1  lb.  of  ground  yellow  corn,  1  lb.  of 
ground  oats,  and  14  lb.  of  dried  skim-milk  or  dried 
buttermilk,  or  1  lb.  of  condensed  buttermilk  prod¬ 
uct.  Make  up  to  a  crumbly  moist  mash,  and  use 
this  amount  for  each  100  layers.  Continue  its  use 
throughout  the  Winter.  It  adds  to  the  cost,  but  it 
makes  more  eggs,  keeps  the  hens  in  better  shape  and 
enables  them  to  continue  laying  well  through  the 
Spring  and  into  the  next  Summer. 

If  mangel  beets,  or  cabbages,  are  at  hand,  some  of 
them  fed  every  day  or  two  during  the  Winter  will 
keep  the  hens  busy  and  provide  excellent  succulent 
food. 


The  Asiatic  Garden  Beetle 

I  am  enclosing  a  few  specimens  of  beetle  that 
are  very  numerous  just  below  the  earth’s  surface. 
These  beetles  do  not  appear  during  the  day,  and  if 
routed  out  immediately  burrow  back  under  ground. 
They  work  at  night  eating  the  foliage  of  Zinnias, 
Salvia,  etc.  Could  you  tell  me  anything  about  them, 
what  spray  to  use  to  prevent  them  from  chewing 
the  foliage  and  what  to  use  in  the  earth,  if  anything, 
to  rid  the  soil  of  the  pests?  a.  r.  c. 

New  York. 

There  are  two  or  three  beetles  recently  found  in 
the  Eastern  United  States  that  have  come  to  us 
from  far  eastern  countries  and  which  have  been 
loosely  called  Asiatic  beetles.  One  of  them,  A.  c-as- 
tanea,  variously  called  the  Asiatic  garden  beetle, 
oriental  garden  beetle,  twilight  beetle  and  darkling 
beetle,  is  apparently  more  widely  distributed  than 
the  others  and  more  commonly  present  in  lawns  and 
gardens.  It  was  first  found  in  New  Jersey  in  1921 
and  is  now  present  in  parts  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 
Thus  the  beetle  is  becoming  rather 
widely  and  probably  rather  rapidly 
distributed,  although  we  do  not  know 
how  long  it  had  been  here  when  it  was 
found  in  1921. 

The  insect  itself  is  a  small  brown 
beetle  considerably  smaller  than  the 
notorious  Japanese  beetle  (see  cut).  It 
is  usually  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  long,  occasionally  a  large  one  will 
attain  a  length  of  half  an  inch.  The 
beetle  has  a  velvety  appearance  due  to 
the  coat  of  fine  hairs  on  the  wing-cov¬ 
ers.  The  grub  of  the  oriental  garden 
beetle  is  white,  and  resembles  a  small 
white  grub  of  a  common  May-beetle, 
and  of  a  Japanese  beetle. 

Life  History  of  the  Beetle 

The  beetles  appear  in  gardens  and 
about  lawns  in  early  July  and  remain 
present  during  August  and  into  Sep¬ 
tember 
day  in 

gardens  around  the  bases  of  the  plants 
on  which  they  feed.  They  come  from 
their  hiding  places  when  it  begins  to 
get  dark  around  eight  o’clock  and  feed 
on  the  foliage  of  plants  until  the  night 
gets  cool,  or  until  10  or  11  o’clock.  When  through 
feeding  they  return  to  their  resting  places  in  the 
ground.  The  beetles  feed  on  Phlox,  Aster,  Dahlia, 
daisy  and  other  flowers  and  also  on  some  weeds. 

In  the  meantime,  during  late  July  and  August  in¬ 
to  September,  the  beetles  lay  their  white  eggs  usual¬ 
ly  in  clusters,  in  the  soil.  Here  the  eggs  hatch  and 
the  small  white  grubs  with  strong  jaws  begin  to 
feed  on  the  roots  of  the  grasses  on  lawns,  golf  links, 
and  on  other  grass  areas.  Sometimes  in  severe  in¬ 
festations  there  may  be  as  many  as  100  to  150  grubs 
to  the  square  yard  of  soil.  In  such  cases  the  grass 
is  severely  injured  and  much  of  it  killed.  Usually 
the  number  of  grubs  is  much  less,  10  to  20  per 
square  yard. 

The  grubs  grow  slowly  and  spend  the  Winter 
partly  grown  from  10  to  15  inches  deep  in  the  soil. 
In  the  Spring  the  grubs  come  up  again  toward  the 
surface,  eat  more  ravenously,  grow  rapidly  and  in 
late  May  and  early  June  change  to  pupae  in  cells  in 


The  beetles  hide  during  tb  ' 
the  soil  of  grasslands  and  of 
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the  soil.  As  we  have  said  the  pupse 
transform  to  the  beetles  which  begin  to 
emerge  from  the  soil  in  June.  Thus  there 
is  fortunately  but  one  generation  each 
year. 

Injuries 

Up  to  the  present,  at  least,  the  oriental 
garden  beetle  has  been  confined  to  vil¬ 
lages  and  suburban  areas.  There  is  no 
clear  evidence  so  far,  that  the  insect  will 
become  an  enemy  to  general  farm  crops 
and  farm  lands.  In  certain  localities  on 
Long  Island  the  beetle  has  been  abundant 
enough  to  cause  rather  serious  injury  to 
lawns  and  to  certain  flowering  plants. 
The  habits  of  the  grubs  in  feeding  on  the 
roots  of  lawn  grasses  makes  one  wonder 
whether  they  might  not  spread  to  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadows.  On  the  other  hand, 
so  long  as  the  beetles  confine  their  night¬ 
ly  feeding  to  flowering  garden  plants  they 
will  probably  not  spread  to  the  farm 
areas  of  grass  lands. 

Control  of  Grubs  and  Beetles 

Experimental  work  by  H.  C.  Hallock 
has  shown  that  the  grubs  in  lawns  and 
grass  lands  may  be  controlled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  grubs  of  the  Japanese  bee¬ 
tles  are  controlled,  namely,  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  the  soil. 

When  making  a  new  lawn  Mr.  Hallock 
says  that  3%  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead 
should  be  evenly  broadcast  over  every 
100  square  feet  of  the  soil.  In  order  to 
get  a  uniform  distribution  of  the  poison 
it  may  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  three 
or  four  times  its  bulk  of  moist  soil.  _  It 
should  then  be  thoroughly  worked  into 
the  soil  with  a  harrow  or  disk  after 
which  the  seed  may  be  sown. 

In  the  case  of  old  lawns  of  which  the 
turf  has  not  been  destroyed,  a  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  arsenate  of  lead  at  tlie  rate  of  % 
lb.  to  each  100  square  feet  of  grass  area 
should  be  made.  The  poison  should  be 
mixed  with  15  to  20  times  its  weight  of 
soil.  The  treatment  should  probably  be 
repeated  each  year  for  two  or  three 
years,  especially  if  the  beetle  is  present 
in  some  abundance. 

The  adult  beetles  may  be  controlled  by 
spraying  the  plants  upon  which  they 
feed  with  arsenate  of  lead,  3  lbs.  and 
wheat  flour,  2  lbs.,  to  50  gallons  of  water. 
The  flour  should  be  mixed  into  a  thin 
paste  before  trying  to  incorporate  it  into 
the  large  amount  of  water. 

Circular  238  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  gives  full  directions  re¬ 
garding  the  control  of  the  grubs  of  these 
beetles  in  lawns  and  golf  links.  It  can 
be  had  for  the  asking  from  C.  II.  Hadley, 
P.  O.  Box  II,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
October  15.  In  most  cases  top  price  is'given. 
MILK 


October:  League-pool:  Class  1.  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat,  201 -310-mile  zone,  ,$1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  86c;  Class  2B.  $1.06;  Class  3,  95c. 

In  all  classes  tlie  differential  is  4c  per  1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.59;  Class  2, 
$1;  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER 


Creamerv,  fresh,  fancy,  22c;  extras,  92 
score,  21c;  firsts,  87  to  91  score,  17  to  20(4c; 
ladles,  14  to  16c;  packing  stock,  11  to  12(4c; 
sweet  fancy.  24c;  extras,  23e;  firsts,  17  to  22c; 
renovated,  17c;  centralized,  19(4c. 


EGGS 


Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  40c;  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings.  35  to  38c;  standard,  28  to  33e;  near¬ 
by  under  grades,  23  to  26c;  browns,  special 
pack,  38c;  standards,  26  to  29c;  mixed  col¬ 
ors,  special  pack,  30  to  32c;  standard,  26  to 
28c;  rehandled  receipts,  24e;  mediums,  18  to 
21c;  Pacific  Coast,  fresh,  specials,  39c;  stand¬ 
ards,  32  to  36c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  spiall  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  17c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
18c;  small  breeds,  best,  14c;  roosters,  10c; 
ducks,  20c;  geese,  14c;  rabbits,  lb.,  10c. 

Receivers  of  rabbits  receive  many  inquiries 
about  the  business  and  request  that  postage 
be  sent  for  replies. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  24c;  fair  to  good,  18  to 
23c;  roosters,  13c;  fowls,  20c;  ducks,  16c;  tur¬ 
keys,  western,  young  toms,  25  to  26c;  young 
hens,  26  to  28c;  young,  poor,  16  to  22c;  old 
toms,  18  to  23c:  old  hens,  18  to  22c;  squabs, 
lb.,  ungraded.  25c;  graded,  30c;  dark,  doz., 
$2.50;  culls,  $1.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  Jersey,  bskt.,  25c  to  $2.75;  State, 
bskt.,  50c  to  $2;  L.  I.,  bag  or  bskt.,  75c  to 
$1.25;  Pa.,  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.75;  Mass,  and  Conn., 
box,  50c  to  $1.75;  Va.,  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.75. 
Beets,  Nearby,  bskt.,  40  to  60c;  nearby,  100 
behs..  $2  to  $2.50.  Brussels  sprouts,  Catskill, 
qt.,  10  to  22c;  Cal.,  drum,  $3  to  $6.50;  L.  I., 
qt.,  4  to  15c.  Cabbage,  State,  bag,  50  to  85c; 
in  bulk,  ton,  $10  to  $13;  nearby,  white,  crate, 
50  to  65c.  Carrots,  nearby,  bskt.,  50  to  60c; 
100  behs.,  $1.50  to  $2:  State,  50-lb.  bag,  50  to 
60c.  Cauliflower,  .Catskill,  crate,  50c  to  $2.75; 
Conn.,  crate,  50c  to  $1.50;  L.  I.,  crate,  50c  to 
$1.75;  Jersey,  crate,  $1.25.  Celery,  nearby, 
doz.  bclis.,  15  to  40c.  Celery  knobs,  nearby, 
doz.  bclis.,  50  to  65e.  Cucumbers,  L.  I.,  bskt., 
$1  to  $2.  Eggplants,  Jersey,  bskt.,  20c  to  $1. 
Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl.,  $9  to  $11.  Kale, 
nearby,  crate,  25  to  50c.  Kohlrabi,  100  behs,  $2 
to  $4.  Leeks,  L.  I.,  100  behs.,  $1  to  $2.  Lettuce, 
State  and  Jersey,  crate,  15  to  75c.  Lima  beans, 
Jersey,  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $2.25;  L.  I.,  bag,  50c 
to  $2.50.  Okra,  peach  bskt.,  75c.  Onions,  Wn. 
N.  Y.,  50-lb.  bag.  40  to  55c;  Orange  Co.,  white, 
50  lbs.,  50c  to  $1.35;  red,  50  lbs.,  40  to  50c; 
yellow,  50  lbs.,  40  to  50c;  Mass.,  yel.,  50-lb. 
bag,  50  to  00c;  Ohio,  Ind.  and  Mich.,  yel.,  50- 
lb.  hag,  50  to  55c;  pickier  white,  50  lbs.,  $1.25; 
boiler  white,  50  lbs.,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  large 
white,  50  lbs.,  50  to  75e.  Parsley,  Jersey,  bskt., 
35  to  75e.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Mass.,  bskt.,  75c.  Peppers,  Jersey,  bu.  bskt., 
10  to  75c.  Pumpkins,  nearby,  bbl.,  75  to  85c. 
Radishes,  nearby,  100  behs.,  $2  to  $3.  White 
potatoes,  Jersey.  100-lb.  bag,  75  to  85c;  150-lb. 
bag,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  L.  I.,  150  lbs.,  50c  to 
$1.40;  100  lbs.,  75  to  85e;  bulk,  180  lbs.,  $1.50 
to  $1.60;  Pa.,  100-lb.  bag,  40  to  85c;  Maine, 
180  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Sweet  potatoes,  Va. 
and  Md.,  bbl.,  $1.13  to  $1.50;  Jersey,  bskt.,  75c 
to  $1.10.  Spinach,  nearby,  bskt.,  60c  to  $1; 
State,  bskt.  or  crate,  65c  to  $1.  Squash,  near¬ 


by,  bskt.  or  bag,  50c  to  $1;  Jersey,  marrow, 
bbl.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Jersey,  Hubbard,  bbl.,  $1  to 
$1.75;  bag,  $1.  Tomatoes,  nearby,  20-qt.  crate, 
30  to  75c;  6-till  carriers,  50c  to  $1;  handle 
bskt.,  20  to  40c;  egg  or  plum  crate,  50  to 
75c;  up-river,  carrier,  75c  to  $1.50;  handle 
bskt.,  25  to  50c;  green,  bu.  bskt.,  35  to  40c. 
Turnips,  nearby,  white,  bskt..  50  to  75c.  Wa¬ 
tercress,  100  bclis.,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bskts..  35c  to  $1.50;  bbls.,  $1.50  to 
$2.75;  N.  Y.  and  Mass.,  McIntosh,  carton,  $1.25 
to  $2;  Conn.,  box,  $1.50  to  $2;  Mass.,  box,  $1.50 
to  $1.60.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  (4 -bbl.  box, 
$1.50  to  $2.40.  Grapes,  En.  and  Sn.,  12-qt. 
bskt.,  25  to  35c:  12-bskt.  carton,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
En.  and  Sn.,  gift  crate,  45  to  55c;  Niagara, 
12-qt.  bskt.,  25  to  35c;  carton,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 
Huckleberries,  Maine,  qt.,  18  to  30c;  Canada, 
<1 1. ,  25  to  35c.  Peaches,  Jersey,  mixed  varie¬ 
ties,  crate  or  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.63;  Jersey,  Hales, 
crate,  $1  to  $2.25;  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50:  N.  Y.,  bu. 
bskt.,  50c  to  $1.25;  crate,  50c  to  $1.50;  %-bu. 
bskt.,  40  to  00c;  l’a.,  bu.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1;  Pa., 
crt.,  75c  to  $1;  Hales,  bu.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.75. 
Plums,  E11.,  Damson,  4-qt.  bskt.,  15  to  20c; 
E11.,  mixed  variety,  %  bu.,  60  to  85c.  Pears, 
E11.,  Clapps,  bu.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.38;  Bartletts, 
bu.  bskts.,  50c  to  $1.25;  E11.  and  Sn.,  Seckel, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  14  bu..  40  to  75c.  Quinces, 
N.  Y„  bu.  bskts.,  $1  to  $1.13. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $7.25;  bulls,  $3.75;  cows, 
$3.25;  calves,  best.  $8;  common  to  good,  $4.50 
to  $6;  sheep,  $4:  lambs,  $6.25;  hogs,  $5.40. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  10c;  good  to  choice,  6 
to  8c. 

GRAIN 

AVlieat,  No.  2  red,  69%c;  corn,  No.  2  yel¬ 
low,  43c;  oats.  No.  2  white,  28%c;  rye,  No. 
2  western,  51c. 

FEED 

City  bran,  $17;  middlings,  $17;  red-dog,  $22; 
hominy  feed,  $16.40;  cottonseed  meal,  $25.25. 

HAY 

No.  1.  $17:  No.  2,  $16;  No.  3,  $14;  clover 
mixed,  $16;  Alfalfa,  $20. 


Retail  Prices  at  N.  Y.  Public 
Markets 

(Quotations  are  by  pound  unless  otherwise 
specified.) 

Butter,  27  to  29c:  eggs,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  chick¬ 
ens,  35  to  45c;  potatoes,  2  to  3c;  apples,  doz., 
40  to  50c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  20  to  50c;  peaches, 
doz.,  25  to  35c;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  40  to  50c; 
string  beans,  15c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter — Solid-packed  creamery,  in  tubs,  fancy, 
high  scoring  than  extra.  23(4  to  26(40;  92 

score,  22(4c:  91  score,  21  (4c;  90  score,  20c;  89 
score,  19c;  S8  score,  18 (4c;  87  score,  18c;  80 
score,  17  (4  c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  extra  firsts,  30e;  fresh  firsts,  in 
new  cases,  27c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand 
cases,  26c;  average  current  receipts,  in  second¬ 
hand  cases,  25(4c;  fresh  seconds,  23(4  to  24(4c; 
carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs,  40 
to  42c;  refrigerator  extra  firsts,  23  to  24e; 
firsts,  22  to  22(4c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
18c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  15  to  17c;  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  fancy.  10  to  12c;  ordinary,  8  to  9c;  broil¬ 
ers,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks,  full-feathered,  3(4 
lbs.  and  over.  17c;  smaller  sizes,  14  to  15c; 
barebacks  and  poor  quality,  lower;  broilers, 
fancy  Reds,  large  sized,  full-feathered,  15c; 
sinall-sized,  12  to  14c:  broilers,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  1(4  to  2  lbs.,  15c;  larger  sizes,  12  to 
13c:  old  roosters.  10  to  lie;  ducks,  large,  White 
1‘ekins,  young,  12  to  13c;  ducks,  mixed  colors, 
old.  8  to  10c;  pigeons,  per  pair,  young,  20c; 
old,  25c;  rabbits,  per  pound,  6c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in 
boxes,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over,  21c;  4%  lbs., 
20c;  4  to  4%  lbs.,  18  to  19c;  3(4  to  3%  lbs., 
17c;  3  lbs.,  16c;  under  3  lbs.,  14  to  15c;  broil¬ 
ing  chickens,  fresh-killed,  nearby,  20  to  22c; 
western.  20  to  21c;  western  roasting  chickens, 
22  to  24c;  old  roosters,  dry -picked,  western, 
weighing  5  lbs.  or  over,  12c;  under  5  lbs.,  10 
to  ilc;  ducks,  L.  I.,  16c. 

Apples. — Bu.  bskts.,  Md.,  Delicious,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  3(4 -in.  up,  $1.50;  U.  S.  No.  1.  2(4-in.  up, 
$1.50;  Jonathans,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2(4-in.  up,  carlot 
sales,  $1.10;  Pa.,  Smokehouse,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2(4-in.  up  and  U.  S.  No.  1,  2(4-in.  up.  75c; 
Jonathans,  unclassified,  2(4-in.  up,  75c;  Grimes 
Golden,  unclassified,  2(4  -in.  up,  60c;  W.  Va., 
Delicious,  U.  S.  Utility,  2(4-in.  up,  85c;  N.  Y., 
McIntosh,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2(4-in.  up,  $1.25;  unclas¬ 
sified,  2(4-in.  up,  75  to  90c;  Maiden  Blush,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  2(4-in.  up,  75  to  90c:  U.  S.  No.  1, 

2(4 -in.  up,  few  sales,  50c;  Opalescents,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  60c;  Twenty  Ounce,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  2% -in.  iq).  80  to  85c;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2(4-in.  up, 
65  to  75c;  Holland  Pippins,  U.  S'.  No.  1.  2%- 
in.  up,  and  U.  S.  No.  1,  2(4-in.  up,  75c;  North¬ 
western  Greenings,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2(4-in.  up,  85c; 

R.  I.  Greenings,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2(4-in.  up,  80  to 

85c;  Hubbardstons,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2(4-in.  up, 

65c;  Sutton  Beautys,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2(4-in.  up, 
75c;  AVealthys,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2(4-in.  up,  60  to 

70c;  boxes,  AA'asli.,  AVinter  Bananas,  combina¬ 
tion,  extra  fancy  and  fancy  grade,  medium  and 
large,  few  sales,  $1.10.  Street  sales:  Pa.  and 
N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  various  varieties,  25  to 

50e;  poorer,  10  to  20c;  l’a.,  Del.,  N.  J.  and 
Md.,  bus.,  McIntosh,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  up,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  2%-in.  up,  $1  to  $1.35;  2(4-in.  up,  $1 
to  $1.25;  Smokehouse,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  up.  85c 
to  $1;  2%-in.  up,  75  to  85c;  2(4-in.  up,  65  to 
90e;  unclassified,  2(4 -in.  up,  50c;  Jonathans,  U. 

S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  up,  $1  to  $1.25;  2(4-in.  up, 

90c  to  $1.15;  combination,  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U. 
S.  Utility,  2(4-in.  up,  75c;  Starks,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  2(4-in.  up,  60  to  65c;  2(4 -in.  up,  40c. 

Beans,  Snap. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts., 
green,  65  to  90c;  few  higher;  poorer,  20  to  50c; 
wax,  50c  to  $1,  mostly  75  to  90c;  poorer,  low 
as  20c;  bu.  liprs.,  green,  $1;  Va.,  bu.  liprs., 
green,  flat  type,  $1  to  $1.25;  N.  C.,  bu.  liprs., 
green,  flat  and  round  type,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Beets. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  bcli.,  (4  to  l(4c;  cut, 
%-bu.  bskts.,  10  to  25c. 

Carrots. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  per  bch.,  (4  to  l(4c; 
few  higher;  cut,  %-bu.  bskts.,  15  to  25c;  cut, 
bus.,  30  to  50c;  few  higher. 

Cabbage. — N.  Y.,  90-lb.  sacks,  domestic,  60c; 
80-lb.  sacks,  domestic,  40  to  60c;  bulk,  per 
ton,  domestic,  $10  to  $11;  bulk,  per  ton,  Da¬ 
nish,  $14  to  $15.  Street  sales,  Pa.  and  N.  J., 
%-bu.  bskts.,  15  to  30c;  bus.,  Savoy,  15  to  30c; 
(4 -bbl.  liprs..  Savoy,  35c. 

Cauliflower.- — Street  sales,  N.  J.,  crates,  $1 
to  $1.25;  few.  $1.35;  poorer,  75c;  L.  I.,  crates, 
$1  to  $1.25;  few  fine  quality,  $1.40  to  $1.75. 

Celery. — N.  Yr.,  two-third  crates,  in  rough 
and  washed,  4  to  6  doz.,  85c  to  $1,  mostly  90c 
to  $1;  poorer,  65  to  75c;  (4  crates,  washed,  3  to 
5  doz.,  65  to  75c.  Street  sales,  N.  J.,  doz. 
stalk  bclis.,  15  to  25c;  hearts,  per  bch.,  1  to  2c. 

Cranberries. — N.  J.,  (4 -bbl.  boxes,  early  va¬ 

rieties,  $2.15;  Massachusetts,  (4 -bbl.  boxes, 
early  varieties,  $2  to  $2.25.  Street  sales,  N.  J., 
(4 -l/bl.  boxes,  early  varieties,  $2. 

Corn,  Green. — 1’a.  and  N.  J.,  sacks,  per  100 
ears,  75c  to  $1.25;  few  higher;  poorer  low  as 
30c. 

Kale.- — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  bus.,  20  to  35c. 

Grapes. — Mich.,  12-qt.  climax  bskts.,  Con¬ 
cords,  U.  S.  No.  1,  35  to  38c;  N.  Y.,  12-qt. 
climax  bskts.,  Concords,  U.  S.  No.  1,  mostly 
35c,  few  37(4c;  carlot  sales,  32c.  Street  sales, 
N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts..  Concords,  30  to  60c;  Pa., 
%-bu.  bskts..  Concords,  35  to  40c;  few  high; 
Del.,  12-qt.  bskts.,  Concords,  25  to  35e;  2-qt. 
bskts.,  Concords,  10  to  11c;  N.  Y.,  4-qt.  bskts., 
Concords,  30  to  35c;  Delaware  and  Niagaras, 


30c;  2-qt.  bskts..  Concords,  10(4  to  11c. 

Horseradish.- — Missouri,  bbls..  No.  1,  $9. 

Lettuce. — N.  Y.,  crates.  Big  Boston,  2  doz. 
heads,  fair  quality  and  condition.  50c;  N.  J., 
erts.,  2  doz.  heads,  Big  Boston,  25  to  50c;  Ro- 
maine,  30  to  50c;  N.  Y.,  erts..  Big  Boston,  40 
to  60c;  poorer,  20  to  35c. 

Mushrooms. — Pa.,  3-lb.  bskts..  white,  50  to 
65c;  few,  75c;  poorer,  low  as  25c. 

Onions. — N.  Y..  Mich.,  Ohio  and  Ind.,  50-lb. 
sacks,  yellows,  U.  S.  No.  1,  mostly  50c;  few 
55c;  few  low  as  45c;  poorer  condition  and  small 
size,  30  to  35c;  Ohio  and  Ind.,  50-lb.  sacks, 
white,  pickier-,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1  to  $1.15;  Calif., 
50-lb.  sacks,  Valencia  type,  U.  S.  No.  1,  me¬ 
dium  to  large,  85  to  90c;  AA’ash.,  50-lb.  sacks, 
Valencia  type,  U.  S.  No.  1,  medium  to  large,  $1. 
Street  sales,  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %  bskts.,  35  to 
40c;  poorer  low  as  25c. 

Peaches.  - —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow, 
market  dull.  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskts.,  Elbertas,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  2-in.  minimum,  75c  to  $1;  best,  85c 
to  $1.  Street  sales,  l’a.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu. 

bskts.,  Elbertas,  50  to  75c;  few  large  higher; 
poorer  low  as  25c;  Burkes,  40  to  65c;  Hales, 
75e  to  $1;  few  higher;  poorer  low  as  50c;  Fox 
Seedlings,  40  to  50c;  Robertas,  35  to  50c;  poor¬ 
er,  low  as  20c;  Iron  Alt.,  25  to  30c;  Krum- 
mels,  25  to  40c;  poorer,  low  as  15c;  (4-bu. 

bskts.,  Elbertas,  50  to  65c;  poorer,  low  as  20c; 
Georgia  Belles,  40  to  50c;  bus.,  Elbertas,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2(4-in.  minimum,  $1.50;  2(4 -in.  minimum, 
$1.10,  2-in.  minimum,  $1;  1%-in.  minimum,  75 
to  85c;  Hales,  U.  S.  No.  1,  1%-in.,  minimum, 
75  to  85c. 

Pears. — N.  Y.  bu.  bskts.,  Bartletts,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  2 (4-in.  minimum,  $1.15;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2(4 -in. 
minimum,  $1.15;  U.  S.  fancy,  2-in.  minimum, 
$1.15;  U.  S.  No.  1,  2-in.  minimum,  90c  to  $1.10, 
mostly  $1;  U.  S.  No.  1,  1%-in.  minimum,  75  to 
90c;  IJ.  S.  No.  2,  1%-in.  minimum,  50  to  60c; 
bu.  bskts.,  Sheldons,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2-in.  mini- 
mums,  85c  to  $1.25;  bu.  bskts.,  Bose,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  2-in.  minimums,  $1  to  $1.25;  bu.  bskts., 

D’Anjous,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2-in.  minimums,  $1  to 
$1.15. 

Peppers.— N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  cherry,  30c; 

various  varieties,  10  to  20c;  few  large,  25c; 
bus.,  cherry,  50c;  few  higher;  various  varie¬ 
ties,  20  to  40c. 

Radishes. — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  red,  40  to 

60c;  few  fine  quality  higher;  poorer,  25c. 

Spinach. — N.  V.,  bu.  bskts..  Savoy,  75  to  85c; 
street  sales,  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  bus.,  60  to  75c; 
few  fine  quality,  85c  to  $1;  poorer,  40  to  50c; 
N.  Y.,  bus.,  85  to  90c. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Street  sales,  N.  J.,  %-bu. 

bskts.,  yellows,  U.  S.  No.  1,  35  to  40c;  few 
higher;  red,  U.  S.  No.  1,  40  to  45c;  poorer,  35c; 
U.  S.  No.  2,  red  and  yellows,  15  to  26c;  red 
yams,  fair  quality,  20  to  25c;  bbls.,  Jersey 
type,  mediums,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Aid.  and  Del., 
bus.,  Jersey  type,  U.  S.  No.  1,  40c;  Va.,  bu. 
hprs.,  Jersey  type,  U.  S.  No.  1,  30  to  35c. 

Tomatoes.- — l’a.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  12(4 
to  35c;  fine  quality,  l’a.,  40  to  50c;  green,  20  to 
25c;  egg,  20  to  30c. 

Potatoes. — Idaho,  10-lb.  sacks.  Russet  Bur¬ 
banks,  U.  S.  No.  1,  mostly  21c.  Street  sales, 
l’a.  and  N.  J.,  100-lb.  sacks,  Cobblers,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  70  to  75c;  few  large  higher;  poorly 

graded,  00  to  65c;  Green  Mountains  and  Rus¬ 
sets,  U.  S.  No.  1,  75  to  85c;  very  few  higher; 
poorly  graded,  60  to  70c;  U.  S.  No.  2,  various 
varieties,  40  to  45c;  poorer,  30  to  35c. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Wrecking  Launch  Burned.  —  Tho 
17-ton  wrecking  launch  Katie  Burn  of 
Baltimore,  which  Sept.  20,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  hunt  for  the  sunken  British 
sloop-of-war  Debraak  that  foundered  in 
a  squall  off  the  Delaware  Capes  in  1798 
Avith  $10,000,000  in  gold,  silver  and  bull¬ 
ion  aboard,  burned  to  the  water's  edge 
8ept.  29  following  an  explosion  caused  by 
an  overturned  kerosene  lamp.  James 
McDowell,  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Katie  Burn,  suffered  second  degree  burns, 
but  none  of  the  others  aboard  Avas  in¬ 
jured,  and  all  were  rescued  by  the  launch 
Cap,  which  was  standing  by  at  the  time. 

Snow  in  New  York.  —  Snow  fell 
heavily  at  Lake  Placid,  N.  Yu,  Sept.  29. 
Lake  Placid  has  had  only  tAvo  months 
this  year  without  snow — July  and  Au¬ 
gust.  The  last  fall  was  on  June  23, 
which  folloAved  two  other  June  storms. 
The  Northern  Adirondack  Mountains 
were  covered  with  (he  first  snow  blanket 
of  the  season,  ranging  from  Lake  Placid 
far  into  St.  Lawrence  County.  Near 
Potsdam  the  shoav  lay  an  inch  deep. 

Naval  Construction. — Backed  by  of¬ 
ficial  data  to  show  that  unless  the  United 
States  begins  a  definite  naval  construc¬ 
tion  program  in  the  next  year  this  coun¬ 
try  will  be  a  poor  third  among  the  navies 
of  the  world  in  1936,  the  highest  officers 
of  the  Navy  Department  will  support  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress  a  naval  con¬ 
struction  program  along  the  lines  of  the 
Vinson  $616,000,000  10-year  construction 
plan.  The  bill,  which  failed  of  passage 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  called 
for  the  construction  of  120  vessels  of  the 
cruiser,  destroyer,  submarine  and  aircraft- 
carrier  type,  of  which  18,  to  cost  Avhen 
completed  $130,000,000,  were  to  be  laid 
down  immediately.  If  enacted  by  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  the  last  ship 
Avould  be  completed  some  time  in  1943,  or 
seven  years  after  the  expiration  of  the 
treaty  of  London. 

Sheriff  Charged  With  Robbery.  — 
C.  O.  Simmons,  sheriff  of  Madison  Coun¬ 
ty,  Mo.,  Avas  arrested  Sept.  30  on  war¬ 
rants  charging  participation  in  the  rob¬ 
bery  of  the  Security  Bank  at  Frederiek- 
toAvn,  Mo.,  May  25.  Four  confessed  bank 
robbers  from  Kansas  City  told  County 
Prosecutor  H.  C.  Marsh,  that  they  had 
robbed  the  bank  with  the  help  of  Sheriff 
Simmons.  They  said  the  sheriff  had 
given  to  them  keys-  to  the  jail  to  be  used 
in  escaping  in  case  they  Avere  caught, 
and  that  the  sheriff  Avas  to  have  received 
10  per  cent  of  the  loot.  The  men  got 
only  $1,600. 

Floods  in  Mexico. — Reports  of  the 
most  serious  floods  in  20  years,  in  which 
at  least  seven  lives  have  been  lost,  came 
from  Northern  (Mexican  points  Sept.  30. 
Heavy  rains  had  been  falling  all  week, 
paralyzing  railroad  traffic.  Serious  fur¬ 
ther  danger  to  life  Avas  reported  from 
three  Avidely  separated  points,  Tampico, 
Monterrey  and  the  city  of  Chihuahua.  Six 
persons  Avere  known  to  be  dead  at  Hen- 
jutla,  State  of  Hidalgo,  and  one  death 
was  reported  from  Monterrey.  Part  of 
the  main  business  section  of  Ileujutla 
was  destroyed.  Thousands  of  cattle  and 
other  livestock  perished,  but  no  complete 
estimate  of  property  damage  could  be 
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made.  The  Federal  Congress  appropriated 
80,000  pesos  (about  $25,000)  for  relief 
work,  and  it  Avas  indicated  much  more 
money  Avoukl  be  needed.  At  Chihuahua  the 
River  Cliuviscar  Avas  a  racing  torrent, 
sweeping  low-lying  villages  and  farm 
crops  before  it  as  the  inhabitants  fled  to 
higher  ground.  More  than  400  houses 
have  been  Avashed  away  by  flood  waters 
of  the  Cliuviscar  and  Sacramento  rivers, 
which  join  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
of  Chihuahua.  The  damage  to  railroads 
caused  by  floods  in  September  and  the 
loss  resulting  from  interrupted  traffic  is 
said  to  approach  $1,000,000.  Almost  all 
rail  traffic  in  Northern  Mexico  Avas  dis¬ 
rupted.  The  San  Martin  dam  north  of 
Monterrey  filled  to  the  brim,  presenting 
an  inland  sea  that  threatened  the  dam 
Avails  and  forced  attendants  to  throAV 
open  the  flood-gates  to  prevent  damage  to 
the  great  irrigation  project  there. 

Profitable  Begging. — Frank  Davis, 
20  years  old,  of  225  W.  51st  St.,  Netv 
York  City,  was  held  by  the  police  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Oct.  1,  on  a  charge  of 
begging.  He  had  been  arrested  outside 
a  department  store  after  the  police  had 
been  informed  that  a  crippled  beggar  had 
been  taken  from  an  expensive  automobile 
bearing  Illinois  license  plates  about  tAvo 
blocks  from  the  store.  The  police  found 
Davis  on  a  rolling  device,  accompanied 
by  a  white  dog.  He  had  $6  in  change, 
Avhich  the  police  said  Avas  the  result  of 
half  an  hour  of  begging,  although  Davis 
said  it  had  taken  three  hours  to  collect 
the  amount.  Davis  said  that  the  auto¬ 
mobile  belonged  to  his  father,  Avho  he 
said  lived  in  Chicago  and  had  lost  his 
money  a  feAV  months  ago. 

Cloudburst  in  California.  —  Forty 
or  more  persons  are  believed  to  have 
been  drowned  Avhen  a  40-foot  wall  of 
Avater  swept  down  the  narroAV  Tehachapi 
Canyon  Oct.  1  after  a  cloudburst  over 
the  mountainous  region  southeast  of 
Bakersfield,  Calif.  Fifteen  bridges  and 
long  sections  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
Santa  Fe  tracks  and  the  passenger  sta¬ 
tion  and  a  gasoline  station  at  Woodford 
were  swept  aAvay.  A  freight  train,  lo¬ 
comotive  and  seven  cars  of  another 
freight  were  plunged  from  a  trestle  sid¬ 
ing  into  the  water-filled  canyon  at  Wood¬ 
ford.  "The  cloudburst  descended  Avith  ter¬ 
rifying  fury  upon  Tehachapi,  Woodford, 
Caliente  and  a  score  of  other  little  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  way-stations  nestling  among 
the  rugged  mountains,  75  miles  north  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Pay-roll  IIold-ubs. — Tavo  messengers 
from  the  Chemical  Bank  and  Trust  Co., 
Ncav  York,  Avere  held  up  and  robbed  of 
four  payrools  totaling  $13,609  by  live  un¬ 
identified  men  in  an  automobile  Oct.  1  at 
the  entrance  to  Pier  49,  North  River,  at 
Bank  Street.  Although  scores  of  motor 
cars  Avere  speeding  through  West  Street, 
and  the  sidewalk  was  thronged,  so  rapid¬ 
ly  did  the  hold-up  men  work  that  neither 
their  victims,  nor  anyone  else,  could  fur¬ 
nish  the  police  Avith  an  adequate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  them. 

Treasury  Deficit. — The  government 
went  into  the  second  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year  Oct.  1  Avith  a  deficit  of  $402,320,914, 
as  Treasury  officials  Avere  preparing  es¬ 
timates  for  the  budget  which  goes  to 
Congress  in  December  and  were  consider¬ 
ing  the  possible  necessity  for  additional 
economy  and  taxation  measures.  Total 
receipts  for  the  July  l-8ept.  29  period 
amounted  to  $431,483,016,  a  reduction 
of  $158,000,000,  and  expenditures  totaled 
$833,803,930,  a  reduction  of  $138,000,- 
000.  It  is  expected  that  the  remainder 
of  the  year  will  put  the  Treasury  in  a 
decidedly  more  favorable  financial  posi¬ 
tion.  The  neAV  manufacturers’  excise  and 
stamp  taxes  Avere  just  beginning  to  be¬ 
come  fully  effective  in  September  and  fur¬ 
ther  increases  in  receipts  are  expected 
as  the  result  of  more  effective  application 
of  the  tax  and  the  improvement  in  busi¬ 
ness.  In  the  third  and  fourth  quarters 
revenues  will  he  stimulated  by  individual 
and  corporation  income  taxes. 

Airplane  Accident  in  Connecticut. 
— Three  young  men  and  a  young  woman 
Avere  killed  at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  Oct. 
2,  when  a  Stinson  Junior  monoplane 
went  into  a  nose  dive  just  north  of  the 
Clintonville  Road  and  crashed  to  the 
ground.  The  victims  were  the  pilot, 
George  A.  Smith,  29,  of  East  Haven ;  his 
brother,  Lester  Smith,  23;  Mrs.  Beatie 
Russner,  25,  of  East  Haven,  and  John  A. 
Hood,  28,  of  West  Haven,  brother  of  Mrs. 
Russner.  The  crash  occurred  on  the 
edge  of  a  pasture,  close  to  a  heavily 
thicketed  Avoods,  Avhich  the  plane  barely 
missed  in  its  descent,  and  near  the  Haven 
Airport,  from  where  the  party  had  taken 
off.  Hundreds  of  persons  on  the  Post 
Road  saAV  the  accident.  The  plane  hit 
the  ground  with  such  a  force  that  it 
jammed  the  engine  back  into  the  pilot 
house,  killing  the  pilot  instantly.  The 
others  died  shortly  after  being  removed 
from  the  plane. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 

For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2291  12th  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Request — Established  1885 
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The  October  Garden 

(Continued  from  Page  842) 

strong  sunlight,  but  as  the  shoots 
strengthen  and  assume  a  green  hue  they 
may  be  gradually  accustomed  to  stronger 
light,  so  that  after  a  week  or  so  they  may 
with  safety  be  placed  in  the  sunniest 
position. 

Proper  attention  must  of  course  be 
paid  to  the  matter  of  watering,  and  in 
this  connection  a  considerable  amount  of 
judgment  must  be  exercised,  for  so  many 
factors  will  atfect  the  rate  of  drying  out 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  gen¬ 
eral  rules  as  to  how  often  one  should 
give  water.  It  is  particularly  important 
that  the  soil  be  not  permitted  ever  to  be¬ 
come  really  dry,  for  this  _  condition  will 
almost  certainly  result  in  “blindness-’ 
(non-flowering)  of  the  bulbs;  On  the 
other  hand  an  over-wet  condition  so  that 
t lie  soil  approaches  a  boggy  state  is  to 
be  avoided.  It  is  usually  better  to  water 
in  the  morning,  and  so  far  as  possible  on 
bright  days,  although  if  there  is  any 
danger  of  the  plants  suffering  for  want 
of  moisture  at  any  time  water  must  be 
given  irrespective  of  the  time  or  char¬ 
acter  of  the  day.  One  rule  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  watering  can  however 
be  laid  down  without  any  exceptions  or 
qualifications,  and  that  is,  when  water¬ 
ing  give  sufficient  thoroughly  to  saturate 
the  whole  body  of  soil.  It  is  well  to  im¬ 
merse  the  receptacles  to  the  brims  in 
water  and  then  permit  them  to  drain  a 
while  before  replacing  them  in  their  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  window  garden. 

Another  point  to  bear  in  mind  when 
bulbs  (or  indeed  other  plants)  are  to  he 
grown  in  windows  is  that  the  drop  in 
temperature  between  daytime  and  night¬ 
time  is  often  very  great  during  spells  of 
severe  weather,  and  the  plants  may  be 
subjected  to  a  marked  check  from  this 
cause.  It  is  well,  therefore,  when  the 
outside  temperature  is  low  to  remove  the 
plants  from  the  window  at  night,  or  to 
place  a  few  sheets  of  newspaper  between 
them  and  the  glass. 

Certain  attention  in  the  matter  of 
staking  will  be  required.  This  should 
be  done  as  neatly  as  possible  with  thin 
stakes  or  stout  wires  and  florist's  thread 
before  the  foliage  or  flower  spikes  com¬ 
mence  to  fall  over.  When  in  bloom  the 
length  of  time  the  flowers  will  last  will 
depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  room  ;  55  degrees  Fahr.  is  the 
ideal,  but  a  few  degrees  higher  will  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

With  the  exception  of  the  hardy  Nar¬ 
cissi,  and  the  minor  bulbs,  as  Crocus  and 
grape  hyacinths,  none  is  worth  saving- 
after  the  flowers  have  faded,  but  those 
mentioned  can  be  grown  along  and  grad¬ 
ually  hardened  off  in  the  Spring,  and  may 
then  be  planted  in  the  open  garden, 
where  they  will  bloom  happily  over  a 
long  period  of  years. 

October  is  one  of  the  most  important 
months  in  the  garden  year.  Every  inch 
of  greenhouse  and  frame  space  will  be 
closely  occupied,  and  lucky  indeed  is  the 
gardener  who  can  feel  that  he  has  space 
enough  at  this  time.  Chrysanthemums 
will  be  taking  a  good  deal  of  room,  and 
as  they  flower  and  are  cut  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  the  congestion  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  appreciably.  Keep  the  floors  and 
other  surfaces  in  the  Chrysanthemum 
house  dry,  for  a  too  humid  atmosphere 
will  surely  encourage  mildew,  so  keep  on 
as  much  air  as  possible.  So  long  as  the 
night  temperature  is  40  degrees  Chry¬ 
santhemums  will  not  harm. 

Annuals  intended  for  Spring  flowering 
in  the  greenhouse  may  still  be  sown,  and 
those  sown  at  an  earlier  date  should  be 
grown  on  in  a  cool  temperature^  and  in 
as  light  a  position  as  possible.  Keep  the 
flowers  picked  off  the  Christmas-flower¬ 
ing  Begonias  until  about  five  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  festive  season  if  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  at  their  best  at  that  time. 

The  present  is  the  best  time  of  the 
whole  year  to  spade  the  soil  in  which 
next  year’s  crops  are  to  be  grown.  Spade 
deep  and  bury  under  weeds,  manure  or 
other  liumus-forming  material.  Leave  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  a  rough  condition, 
so  that  the  full  effect  of  the  elements 
may  serve  to  the  fullest  advantage  as 
ameliorators. 

Rock-garden  building  and  other  con¬ 
structional  work  can  also  be  undertaken 
with  advantage  at  this  time,  and  even  if 
it  is  not  possible  to  finish  before  the  on¬ 
set  of  Winter  there  are  yet  the  days  of 
early  Spring  to  look  forward  to,  and  a 
good  start  is  gained  by  commencing  in 
the  Fall. 

Proper  attention  must  be  given  to  such 
subjects  as  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Cannas, 
etc.,  which  are  to  be  stored  throughout 
the  Winter.  See  that  they  are  properly 
labeled  and  that  they  are  in  a  well-rip¬ 
ened  and  dried  condition  before  they  are 
stored. 

Another  point  to  watch  is  that  the 
rock  garden  and  herbaceous  borders  are 
properly  labeled  before  the  coming  of 
Winter,  for  it  is  easily  possible  to  forget 
names  and  the  identity  of  plants  before 
the  Spring  is  with  us  again. 

Cuttings  of  tender  perennials,  as  ger¬ 
aniums,  heliotropes,  marguerites,  and 
Fuchsias  can  yet  be  inserted,  but  they 
require  a  little  more  care  at  this  time 
of  the  year  than  if  put  in  a  month 
earlier ;  just  a  little  more  care  in  the 
matter  of  watering,  airing  and  picking 
off  of  dead  or  decaying  foliage. 

One  last  word  of  warning ;  do  not  be  in 
a  hurry  to  put  Winter  covering  on  bed 
and  border  at  the  first  little  touch  of 
frost,  but  wait  rather  until  the  ground  is 
completely  frozen. 

T.  II.  EVERETT,  N.  D.  H. 


Fall  Garden  Work  in 
Virginia 

Cabbage  seed  may  be  sown  outdoors 
in  October,  if  the  plants  can  be  protected 
during  cold  weather.  November  and  De¬ 
cember  plantings  should  be  made  in  cold 
frames  or  hotbeds.  The  plants  that  are 
grown  from  the  early  Fall  sowing  may 
be  set  out  last  of  October  or  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  to  head  early  next  Spring.  Where 
the  Winters  are  very  cold,  these  plants 
will  need  some  protection.  Set  the  plants 
down  to  the  leaves  so  that  the  stems  will 
not  freeze  and  crack  open. 

Lettuce  may  be  sown  in  cold  frames  in 
October  and  November  for  early  Spring- 
setting.  Any  plants  from  early  Fall 
plantings  may  be  set  out  in  the  field  but 
will  need  to  be  protected  from  cold 
weather  and,  if  the  Winters  are  cold,  it 
is  best  to  leave  them  in  the  bed  until 
Spring,  covering  with  straw,  leaves, 
brush,  etc.,  when  weather  gets  cold. 

Onion  sets  may  be  put  out  during  Oc¬ 
tober.  In  putting  yellow  potato  onion 
out  use  small  size  sets  for  large  dry 
onions  and  large  sets  to  make  more  sets. 

Parsley  sown  in  cold  frames  or  hot¬ 
beds  will  be  ready  for  Winter  and  early 
Spring  use.  Soak  the  seed  before  plant¬ 
ing  and  keep  the  bed  moist. 

Kale  and  spinach  may  be  sown  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  until  about  October  20.  either 
broadcast  or  in  drills.  All  vegetables  to 
be  wintered  over  are  benefited  by  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  coarse  manure  in  the  late 
Fall  or  early  Winter  and  let  rot;  it  not 
only  protects  the  plants  in  cold  weather 
but  gives  them  a  quick  start  in  the 
Spring. 

Late-grown  parsnips  and  salsify  may 
be  left  in  the  ground  during  Winter,  pull¬ 
ing  them  up  as  needed,  also  beets  and 
carrots  if  a  couple  of  inches  of  earth  is 
drawn  up  over  them  for  protection.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  draw  a  little  earth 
over  the  parsnips  and  salsify. 

Pumpkins  and  squash  should  be  gath¬ 
ered  before  a  hard  frost.  With  peppers, 
before  frost  comes,  pull  the  plants  and 
hang  them  under  a  shed  or  in  an  out¬ 
building. 

The  tomato  season  may  be  prolonged 
by  picking  just  before  frost  some  of  the 
green  tomatoes  and  placing  on  a  shelf  so 
that  they  will  not  touch  each  other,  in  a 
dark  place  where  they  will  not  freeze 
but  still  be  cool,  or  a  few  of  the  best 
vines  may  be  pulled  and  hung  up. 

Cabbage  will  stand  a  little  freezing, 
but  should  be  taken  up  before  hard 
freezes  come.  R.  c. 


As  We  Go  Along 

Early  October  finds  Northern  New 
Jersey  without  killing  frost.  The  last 
string  beans  have  been  picked.  Another 
planting  a  week  later  might  have  been 
made.  There  are  many  good  kinds  now¬ 
adays  practically  stringless,  but  I  pre¬ 
fer  Pencil  Pod  wax  to  all  others.  It 
grows  and  yields  well,  is  of  good  quality, 
and  has  the  habit  of  setting  a  second 
crop,  so  that  a  fair  picking  later  may 
be  had  from  rows  that  have  been  left. 

Grapes  have  never  been  better.  One 
never  knows  just  what  Concords  are  un¬ 
til  picked  dead  ripe  from  the  vines.  Caco 
is  of  very  high  quality,  but  the  one  vine 
I  have  has  borne  only  sparingly  thus  far. 
The  usual  number  of  bunches,  one  to  two 
thousand,  were  bagged  this  year  and,  of 
course,  they  are  free  from  black  rot  and 
berry  moth.  But  the  unprotected  ones 
are  showing  far  less  damage  than  for¬ 
merly.  Some  bunches  have  only  two  or 
three  damaged,  and  can  be  eaten  in  day¬ 
light.  Three  years  ago  a  vine  of  Colerain 
(a  white  seedling  of  Concord)  disap¬ 
peared.  It  was  near  the  edge  of  a  wild 
garden  and  rather  neglected.  I  supposed 
it  was  dead,  but  this  year  found  it 
rambling  in  a  tangle  of  climbing  roses 
where  it  had  crawled,  and  when  dis¬ 
covered.  was  hanging  full  of  ripe  bunches, 
among  those  brambles.  It  is  the  topnotch 
of  quality,  with  pulp  as  tender  as 
Brighton. 

A  recent  book  by  A.  G.  Keller,  “Man’s 
Rough  Road,”  interested  me  somewhat, 
though  partly  a  disappointment.  The 
subject  itself  is  appealing — the  journey 
of  mankind  through  the  ages,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  a  spectator  standing  at  one  side. 
This  writer’s  view  seems  to  me  too  calm 
and  cold-blooded  for  such  a  spectacle. 
That  may  have  been  the  intent.  Others 
may  like  it  better  than  I.  It  is  truly  a 
monumental  work,  involving  much 
thought  and  investigation.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  man’s  road  has  been  a  rough 
one,  and  is  more  or  less  so  now — multi¬ 
tudes  trodden  under  foot  or  falling  by 
the  way.  Greed,  and  even  hideous 
cruelty,  have  marked  this  journey,  with 
“man’s  inhumanity  to  man”  constantly 
evident.  I  prefer  to  think,  however,  that 
what  we  see  is  not  all,  that  “behind  the 
dim  unknown”  may  be  found  purposes 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  race  in  other 
ways  than  mechanical  and  intellectual 
development,  if  man  will  take  and  use 
them.  w.  w.  h. 


The  Gladiolus  Thrips 

Thrips  is  the  most  serious  pest  of  the 
Gladiolus  plant.  Its  general  distribution 
and  devastating  effect  give  it  much  im¬ 
portance  to  all  flower-growers. 

The  thrips  is  a  small,  slender,  active 
insect,  a  louse  about  one-twenty-fifth  of 
an  inch  in  length,  sometimes  larger. 
There  are  several  species.  The  distinctive 
one  on  Gladioli  is  lemon  yellow  to  orange 
and  found  under  the  leaf  sheaths  and 
bud  sheaths,  or  inside  the  open  flowers. 
The  insect  has  four  stages ;  adult,  egg. 
larvae  and  pupa.  With  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying  glass,  one  can  find  five  trans¬ 


verse  light-colored  bars  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen,  especially  of  the  males. 
The  eggs  are  placed  directly  in  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  the  plant  and  out  of  sight.  When 
hatched,  the  larvae  are  creamy  white,  too 
small  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 
Later  they  become  yellow  and  black. 
Mating  takes  place  on  the  second  day  of 
emergence  and  egg  laying  begins  soon. 
The  average  length  of  life  of  the  adult 
is  about  one  month.  The  creatures  live 
over  on  the  conns  in  storage  and  require 
a  temperature  of  about  50  degrees  Fahr. 
for  the  larvae  to  complete  their  growth. 
The  pupa  stage  lasts  three  weeks.  The 
rate  of  development  and  multiplication 
is  determined  largely  by  temperature.  At 
a  temperature  of  80  degrees  Fahr.  the 
developmental  stages  take  place  rapidly. 
The  eggs  often  fail  to  incubate  at  tem¬ 
peratures  slightly  below  50  degrees  Fahr. 

In  the  matter  of  control,  it  is  well  to 
destroy  all  steins  and  stalks  at  harvesting 
time  by  hot  tire  or  deep  burying.  Thrips 
increase  more  rapidly  in  hot,  dry  weath¬ 
er  ;  so  control  measures  should  be  inten¬ 
sified  when  this  weather  condition  pre¬ 
vails.  Spraying  with  nicotine  or  similar 
solution  is  effective  if  done  early  in  the 
season  and  with  much  pressure,  driving- 
tlie  spray  among  the  sheaths. 

Injury  to  the  Corms. — The  thrips  feeds 
upon  the  surface  of  the  fresh  scales  of 
recently  dug  corms.  If  the  creatures  win¬ 
ter  over  on  the  corms,  they  are  carried 
to  planting  fields  and  reappear  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  years. 

Calcium  Cyanide,  a  Fumigant.  —  A 
three-hour  exposure  at  GO  degrees  Fahr. 
in  a  tight  fumigating  box  with  a  dose  of 
1  ounces  to  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space 
is  right.  This  gas  is  dangerous  to  hu¬ 
mans  and  should  be  handled  with  care. 
One  fumigation  with  a  storage  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  50  degrees  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  should  be  effective.  Be  sure  that  the 
fumigation  boxes  and  adjacent  rooms  are 
thoroughly  aired  before  they  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  workmen. 

Naphthalene  Flakes.  —  These  can  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  100 
corms  in  a  paper  bag,  box  or  barrel.  This 
method  is  suitable  for  small  growers.  The 
flakes  and  corms  should  be  enclosed  for 
several  days.  A  temperature  of  at  least 
60  degrees  Fahr.  is  preferable. 

Hot  Water. — The  immersion  of  small 
numbers  of  corms  in  hot  water  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  110  degrees  Fahr.  for  20 
minutes  will  kill  all  stages  of  the  insect 
but  if  the  temperature  is  down  to  108 
degrees  Fahr.  it  is  not  thoroughly  effec¬ 
tive.  Hot  water  tubs  or  vats  under 
temperature  control  may  be  effective. 

Fungicidal  Dips. — Mercury  bi-chloride, 
one  ounce  to  eight  gallons  of  water,  is 
effective  to  thrips  and  harmless  to  the 
corms.  A  three-hour  treatment  is  re¬ 
quired.  Some  of  the  proprietary  mercury 
compounds  like  calomel  and  semesan,  al¬ 
though  expensive,  are  believed  to  be  ef¬ 
fective.  M.  B.  CUMMINGS. 


N.  Y.  State  Nominations 

The  Republican  and  Democratic  State 
conventions,  held  October  4,  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  nominations : 

Republicans. — For  Governor,  William 
J.  Donovan,  of  Erie ;  Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor,  F.  Trubee  Davison,  of  Nassau ;  Sen¬ 
ator,  George  Z.  Medalie,  of  New  York; 
State  Controller,  Charles  S.  Owen,  of 
Monroe ;  Attorney  General,  Moses  G. 
Hubbard,  of  Oneida;  Chief  Judge,  Court 
of  Appeals,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound,  of  Ni¬ 
agara  ;  Representatives  at  Large,  Sher¬ 
man  J.  Lowell,  of  Chautauqua  and 
Nicholas  H.  Pinto,  of  Kings. 

Democrats. — For  Governor,  Herbert  H. 
Lehman,  of  Westchester;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  M.  William  Bray,  of  Oneida; 
Controller,  Morris  S.  Tremaine,  of  Erie ; 
Attorney  General,  John  J.  Bennett  Jr., 
of  Kings;  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound,  of  Ni¬ 
agara  ;  United  States  Senator,  Robert  F. 
Wagner,  of  New  York  City ;  Represen¬ 
tatives  at  Large,  Elmer  E.  Studley,  of 
Queens  and  John  Fitzgibbon,  of  Oswego. 
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A  little  message  about 
a  book  about  a  bank 

and  the  coupon 
that  brings  it  to  you 

Here’S  the  little  book  the  bankerwrotz 

and  here’s  the  big  bank  the 
banker  wrote  the  little  book 
\  about.  And  way  down  at  the 
bottom  of  this  ad  is  the  cou¬ 
pon  that  brings  you  the  little  book  about 
the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about.  You’ll 
be  interested  in  reading  this  book.  So  make  good  use 
of  the  coupon.  Cut  it  out  with  a  knife  or  pair  of 
scissors,  hill  it  in,  mail  to  us  and  the  book 

will  be  — sent  you.  It’s  free,  no  obligation. 

Of  course,  it’s  only  fair  to  say  what  the  book  is  about. 
To  begin  with,  it’s  about  money,  interest  on 

money  and  the  difference  be-  tween  mere 

interest  and  interest  compounded  quarterly.  It  gives 
definite  figures  and  tells  why  your  money  is  so  safe  . . . 
safer  than  a  safe  . . .  and  so  certain  sure  of 

generous  interest  llle  j  return.  It  tells,  too,  how 
to  bank  by  mail.  Simple  as. 

No  red  tape.  Just  a  safe,  easy  way' 
that  enables  you  to  take  full  advantage  of  generous 
USYfe.  interest,  absolute  safety  and  all  the  facilities 
■c-fkjb'of  this  62  year  old  savings  institution.  Same 
as  though  you  lived  right  here  in  Albany. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  your  copy  of  the  rH*-*  ( 
little  book  about  the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about. 
Heres  the  coupon.  Fill  it  in  and  mail  it  today.  Now, 
if  you  will.  You  II  be  real  glad  you  did. 

here  ’tis — the  coupon — mail  it  today! 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 
11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  the  little  book 
about  the  big  bank  the  banker  wrote  about 
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me_ 


Na 
Address . 
City 


State 


CASH /oa  FARMERS 


WORK  THIS  FALL  AND  WINTER 

Make  up  for  poor  crops  and  losses 
by  starting  in  a  business  with  us 
right  away.  We  will  show  you  how 
you  can  make  big  earnings  this 
Fall,  Winter  and  next  Spring. 
Part  or  full  time.  No  investment. 
No  experience  necessary.  Pleasant 
work.  Pay  weekly.  Write  today ! 

C.  W.  STUART  NURSERIES 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


COASTAL  Type  Red  CYPRESS  SEEDLING  FLATS 

14”  x  24”  x  3”  —  12c  each. 

Write  Us  for  Prices  on  Other  Sizes . 

Clear  Hot  Bed  Sash,  3'  x  6',  ready  to  assemble, 
$1.15  each. 

F.  O.  B.  our  nearest  warehouse. 

ABBOTT  LUMBER  COMPANY,  Inc., 
1064  Seneca  Street  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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HOT  BED  SASH 

Redwood,  $1.35 — White  Pine,  $1.55 
Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular . 

GLASS  -  *  $2.00  Par  Box 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.,  Dept.  14.  Baltimore.  Md. 


’S  Bulbs 

for  Pall  Planting 

rjVeurJOcnv'  £Dric&  > 

Special  Offers  of  superb  mixtures  of 
all  colors:  33  Giant  DARWIN  Tulips. 
$1.00;  29  COTTAGE  Tulips,  $1.00:  25 
BREEDER  Tulips,  $1.00.  All  three  offers 
for  $2.75.  Burpee  quality  bulbs  fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  We  pay  postage.  Order  now  for  Fall 
planting.  F  R  EE  —  BU  R  P  E  ES  BULB  BOOK. 
Atlee  Burpee  Co..580Burpee  Bldg,,  Philadelphia 


D/V  V  H/n/1  n  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna- 
OKJ A  VwKJyJU  mental.  Well  rooted  plants, $l.20doz 
$8-100,  $00-1000,  delivered.  MAX  Nursery,  Mineral,  Va. 


Plant  W  60  Blue  Spruce  4  to  6  in.,  $2.50;  20  Peonies 
— .  SNtAf  "  $2.00;  25  Iris,  $1.00.  Include  20c  postage 

NOW  •  and  insurance.  CASSF.L  NrRSERY,lttantua,0. 


Darwin  Tulips  JJjJ 


EXHIBITION  MIXED  BULBS, 
Prepaid  for. ...  ...  $2.25 

Lott’s  Pansy  Garden,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


FI  it  THAI  I  at  lovv  digging-time  prices.  List  I'eady. 
ULAlflUEI  FIRTHCLIFFE  GAKDESS,  Pearl  Kiver,  N.  V. 


NARCISSUS  BULBS— Hardy,  double  white,  dozen  35c. 
No  stamps.  MRS.  T.  IV.  MILLElt  -  Andes,  New  York 


MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES— 4-6  ft  .  $1 -25, 

$10.00  per  100.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Dansville,  N  >. 


American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333W.30th St., N.Y. 
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One  Year  (Fifty-Two  Copies)  Fifty  Cents 
Canada  $4.00  Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.06. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  tlie  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Two-In-One 

OWING  to  the  general  depression  and  demoral¬ 
ization  in  business  we  have  concluded  that  it 
will  be  best  to  merge  two  issues  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  into  one  for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 
This  will  give  us  an  issue  every  other  Aveek  to 
December  31,  1932.  The  regular  weekly  issues  will 
follow’  on  beginning  again  with  the  first  issue  of 
January  1933.  All  other  farm  papers  East  of  the 
Pacific  coast  have  gone  on  a  regular  bi-weekly 
basis.  This  is  purely  an  economy  measure  with 
all.  It  has  not  been  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
piofit,  but  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  heavier 
losses  than  the  farm  publishing  business  can  bear 
at  this  time.  The  bi-w’eekly  issues  wfill  he  larger 
and  we  shall  do  our  best  to  make  them  better. 

* 

T  HAS  been  announced  that  regional  agricultural 
credit  corporations  have  been  created  by  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation,  and  are  now  re¬ 
ceiving  applications  in  their  territories.  Funds  are 
available  for  loans  on  livestock.  The  prevailing  in¬ 
terest  rate  for  this  purpose  is  7  per  cent  with  no 
extra  fee.  It  may  be  that  the  rate  includes  compen¬ 
sation  for  expenses  in  the  administration  of  the 
fund,  but  even  so  the  rate  seems  to  be  needlessly 
high.  The  credit  corporation  proposed  for  New’ 
York  has  not  yet  been  organized. 

* 

OVERNMENT  figures  for  mortgaged  farms  at 
the  first  of  this  year  showed  that  25.4  per  cent 
were  indebted  for  25  per  cent  or  less  of  their  value ; 
37.9  per  cent  were  mortgaged  for  between  25  and  50 
per  cent  of  their  value ;  21  per  cent  for  between  50 
and  75  per  cent  of  their  value ;  10.7  per  cent  be¬ 
tween  75  and  100  per  cent  of  their  value,  and  5  per 
cent  for  more  than  100  per  cent  of  their  value.  The 
farms  with  high  debt  ratios  were  largely  in  the 
West  North  Central  States  where  7.G  per  cent  of 
mortgaged  farms  reported  debt  in  excess  of  their 
farm  value  on  January  1,  1932 ;  22.3  per  cent  showed 
debt  in  excess  of  75  per  cent  of  their  value,  and  45.9 
per  cent  were  mortgaged  for  more  than  half  their 
value.  The  most  favorable  mortgage  debt  situation 
was  in  New  England,  where  SO  per  cent  of  the 
mortgaged  farms  were  indebted  for  less  than  one- 
half  their  value. 

* 

HE  washing  and  bunching  of  vegetables,  for¬ 
merly  done  by  hand,  is  now  much  simplified  by 
mechanical  devices,  especially  where  the  electric 
current  is  available  for  power.  A  modern  washer 
handling  bunches  will  wash  200  in  an  hour ;  a  root 
washer,  handling  five  bushels,  washes  and  rinses  60 
bushels  an  hour.  Adjustable  buncliers  will  tie  100 
dozen  bunches  an  hour,  using  either  cotton  twine  or 
braid.  There  is  no  doubt  that  neatly  bunched  and 
washed  vegetables  sell  better  in  market  than  rough¬ 
looking  ones.  The  vegetables  themselves  may  be  no 
better,  but  they  attract  the  favorable  attention  of 
buyers. 

* 

E  NEVER  quite  finish  our  belated  garden 
planning  before  it  is  time  to  prepare  for  Win¬ 
ter  and  plant  for  next  Spring.  There  is  always  some 
belated  Iris  that  is  really  too  crowded  to  be  left  for 
another  year — some  perennial  seedlings  that  must 
ho  given  more  room,  or  a  few  self-sown  barberries 
that  must  be  moved  to  the  edges  of  the  shrubberies. 
Fortunately  the  Spring  bulbs  do  not  mind  waiting; 
we  find  ourselves  still  working  on  the  bulb  borders 
after  Election  Day.  Each  season  we  find  ourselves 
planning  for  something  more,  or  something  different. 


This  year  we  must  increase  our  Spanish  Irises ;  they 
are  so  orchid-like  in  form  and  so  vivid  in  coloring. 
We  class  them  among  the  aristocrats,  but  we  are 
quite  as  pleased  to  see  the  humble  little  Crocuses 
that  gladden  the  bare  herbaceous  borders  in  early 
March,  or  the  snowdrops,  that  usually  give  us  some 
February  flowers.  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi  are  the 
official  heralds  of  Spring,  to  be  followed  by  the 
large  and  showy  tulips  that  we  always  admire  more 
than  the  very  early  ones.  One  may  grow  bulbs, 
whether  confined  to  a  single  window  of  an  apart¬ 
ment  house,  or  with  all  the  rolling  acres  of  a  great 
estate  to  choose  from.  The  bulb,  to  the  material 
eye,  is  brown  and  dead.  To  those  solitary  and  be¬ 
reaved,  there  is  hope  and  comfort  in  committing  it 
to  the  kindly  earth,  from  which  we  shall  see  it  arise 
in  beauty — “the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen.” 

* 

E  ARE  not  hearing  much  now  about  gigantic 
farms  in  the  Caucasus,  where  wheat  was  sown 
by  airplanes  and  brought  to  maturity  under  highly 
mechanized  conditions.  On  the  contrary,  we  ai’e 
told  that  grain  collections  in  Soviet  Russia  are  25 
per  cent  below  last  year,  and  the  problem  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  cities  and  the  industrial  construction  camps 
is  urgent.  It  is  not  nature  that  is  on  strike — it  is 
not  crop  failure  but  man  failure.  Says  the  New 
York  Times: 

Giant  farms  will  show  no  advantage  over  small 
farms  worked  by  the  mujik's  horse,  if  the  giant  farm 
has  to  contend  with  bureaucratic  management,  with 
untrained  workers  who  wreck  expensive  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  with  an  indifferent  or  hostile  labor  force. 

We  realize  that  we  know  little  of  actual  condi¬ 
tions  in  Russia  at  the  present  time,  but  those  who 
are  well-informed  agree  that  there  is  a  serious 
shortage  of  food,  and  this  in  a  country  which  for¬ 
merly  exported  food  and  agricultural  products  gen¬ 
erally  very  largely.  If,  at  the  present  time,  the 
mechanized  farm  of  titanic  size  fails  to  feed  the 
people,  we  must  admit  that  mechanics  and  bigness 
are  powerless  without  the  co-operation  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  independent 
farm  of  the  United  States  must  yet  retreat  before 
the  collectivised  areas  of  Russia. 

* 

OVERNMENT  statistics  of  retail  prices  in  51 
cities  show  the  following  average  for  August 
of  this  year.  Figures  are  by  the  pound  unless 
otherwise  noted :  Round  steak,  36.8c ;  sirloin,  34.9c ; 
rib  roast,  24.6c;  pork  chops,  23.3c;  bacon,  23.9c; 
ham,  35.7c;  leg  of  lamb,  24c;  hens,  23.1c;  butter, 
26.8c ;  cheese,  22.6c ;  eggs,  doz.,  26.8c ;  milk,  qt., 
10.5c ;  bread,  lb.,  6.8c ;  potatoes,  1.7c ;  cabbage,  3c ; 
flour,  3.1c ;  cornmeal,  3.8c ;  onions,  3.6c.  Index  num¬ 
bers  of  retail  prices,  counting  1913  as  100,  were  for 
August,  1932 :  meats,  120.1 ;  cereals,  120.4 ;  dairy 
products,  93.8. 

* 

EW  York  State  Motor  Vehicle  Commissioner, 
Charles  V.  Harnett  is  always  looking  for 
methods  of  cutting  down  automobile  accidents.  His 
latest  suggestion  concerns  what  he  calls  the  “weaver,” 
or  driver  who  will  not  stay  in  line.  All  who  travel 
with  automobiles  have  met  these  who  weave  in  and 
out  of  the  traffic,  cutting  in  here,  and  cutting  out 
there,  followed  by  shrieks  of  emergency  braking 
and  harsh  words.  He  gets  away  with  his  reekless- 
ness  part  of  the  time,  but  often  property  damage, 
injury  or  death  is  the  result.  Commissioner  Har¬ 
nett  says : 

These  accidents  are  avoidable.  Most  of  them  are  the 
result  of  poor  judgment  of  the  distance  required  to  over¬ 
take  and  pass  a  car  on  the  road.  Every  driver 
should  consider  the  width  of  the  road  and  the  amount 
of  clear  distance  ahead.  If  the  highway  is  wide 
enough  to  allow  clearance,  and  if  there  is  at  least  500 
feet  of  clear  highway  visible  ahead,  it  is  safe  to  pass, 
otherwise  it  is  not. 

* 

EW  Hampshire  runs  what  is  known  as  a 
Ninety  Per  Cent  Clean  Apple  Club.  Extension 
Horticulturist  C.  O.  Rawlings  gives  the  names  of 
the  following  growers,  with  61,500  bushels  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  who  made  the  grade  this  year : 

W.  B.  Farmer  Orchard,  Hampton  Falls,  C.  A. 
Young,  manager;  Philip  Heald,  Wilton;  Upland  Farms, 
Peterborough,  II.  T.  Littlefield,  manager;  Win.  E. 
Putnam,  Hancock;  John  K.  Whiting,  Wilton;  J.  Frank 
Goodwin,  Wolfeborough ;  Levi  Butterfield,  manager; 
Herbert  A.  Morton,  Ashland;  J.  Kent  Perley’s  White 
Mountain  orchards,  West  Campton,  Wm.  II.  Welch- 
ans,  manager;  Harold  Vickery,  Rochester;  Edward 
Elevens,  Hollis;  Daniel  Steele,  Wilton;  Ward  Thomp¬ 
son,  Manchester;  Mrs.  Gertrude  Brown,  Boscawen; 
John  Shugrue,  Boscawen ;  Charles  Smith,  Laconia ; 
Ira  White,  Pittsfield;  Gowen  Brothers,  Stratham ; 
Woodmont  Orchard,  Derry,  Prescott  Torrey,  manager. 

Railroad  worm  was  troublesome  this  year,  and 
four  growers  were  unsuccessful  because  neighbors 
neglected  their  trees,  making  railroad  worm  con¬ 
trol  difficult. 


The  skunks  in  this  town  are  ruining  our  lawns,  root¬ 
ing  them  up  so  that  you  would  think  small  pigs  had 
been  working.  They  are  protected  by  law  and  we 
seem  helpless.  Can  you  advise?  reader. 

V  ermont. 

E  HAVE  often  seen  small  spots  rooted  in 
meadow  land  by  skunks,  which  were  after  the 
white  grubs  they  eat,  and  have  run  across  them  in 
evening  doing  this  useful  work.  Having  them  in 
the  front  yard,  however,  is  a  different  affair,  and 
their  sociable  habits  in  this  line,  even  walking  into 
the  kitchen  while  the  family  was  at  supper,  in  one 
reported  case  being  attacked  by  the  family  cat  who 
thought  it  a  dog,  are  calamitous.  We  know  of  no 
way  to  get  them  off  the  yard  other  than  “shooing” 
them  out.  Perhaps  some  reader  with  experience  has 
a  suggestion.  Theories  about  this  are  not  likely  to 
amount  to  much. 

* 

AN  APPORTIONMENT  of  $5,000,000  for  build¬ 
ing  highways  in  the  national  forests  has  been 
made.  The  purpose  is  opening  of  the  forests  for 
greater  use  and  protection  from  fires.  The  money 
apportioned  is  part  of  the  $322,000,000  fund  voted 
by  the  Congress  for  public  works  as  an  emergency 
relief  measure.  The  largest  amount  goes  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  $829,556.  Next  of  the  larger  items  are : 
Oregon.  $773,121;  Idaho,  $614,336;  Montana,  $4S0,- 
381 ;  Washington,  $426,481 ;  Colorado,  $397,542 ;  Ari¬ 
zona,  $347,798 ;  Wyoming,  $263,602 ;  New  Mexico, 
$244,450;  Utah,  $198,583;  Nevada,  $111,170.  The 
only  Eastern  State  to  receive  an  appreciable  amount 
is  New  Hampshire,  $26,571.  The  fund  is  allocated, 
half  according  to  the  national  forest  area  within 
the  State,  and  half  according  to  the  ratio  that  the 
value  of  national  forest  land  in  the  State  bears  to 
the  total  value  of  national  forest  lands  in  all  the 
States. 

* 

MRS.  McARTHUR’S  article  about  the  rural 
school,  on  page  842,  is  a  clear  and  temperate 
statement  of  the  situation.  It  shows  what  these 
schools  are,  what  they  do,  and  what  they  mean  in 
rural  community  life.  Everyone  who  can  do  so 
should  attend  the  convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  at  Hotel 
Mizpah,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  October  18-19,  where  all  of 
these  things  will  be  talked  over  and  plans  made 
for  the  betterment  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  State. 
That  is  the  sole  purpose  of  this  society#  Be  on 
hand  if  possible. 

* 

F  ALL  patriotic  memorials  in  this  country, 
there  is  probably  none  with  stronger  public 
appeal  than  that  of  the  “Minute  Man”  at  Concord 
Bridge,  shown  on  our  cover  this  week.  These  were 
the  men  and  hoys  who,  at  literally  a  minute’s  no¬ 
tice,  got  at  their  job  of  national  defense.  Is  the 
need  for  the  minute  man  citizen  any  less  now?  We 
think  not.  At  the  polls,  November  8,  is  the  place 
where,  with  ballot  instead  of  the  musket  used  by 
the  man  pictured  in  the  statue,  the  citizen  can  make 
as  firm  a  stand  against  grafting  politicians  and 
demagogues.  That  last  word,  formerly  meaning  a 
leader  of  the  people  in  the  best  sense,  now  refers 
to  those  who  would  exploit  the  people  for  selfish 
purposes.  Here  is  the  modern  definition  of  dema¬ 
gogue,  as  given  in  Webster’s  Dictionary; 

One  who  plays  an  insincere  role  in  public  life  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  political  influence  or  office;  a  poser 
in  politics;  one  who  panders  to  popular  prejudice  or 
seeks  to  inflame  reasonless  passions  in  the  advancement 
of  his  personal  interests. 

That  is  easy  to  understand  and,  wherever  the 
names  of  such  candidates  appear  on  the  ballot,  they 
should  he  vetoed  by  the  voters  regardless  of  “party 
regularity.”  This  is  the  job  for  the  minute  men  of 
today. 


Brevities 

A  pleasant  story  of  farm  life  in  Scotland  by  Di\ 
Alexander,  page  848. 

Cotton  crop  outlook  has  declined  from  earlier  re¬ 
ports,  the  bolls  running  small. 

The  botanists  who  decided  to  name  a  tropical  palm 
Phoenicophorium  sechellarum  were  apparently  deter- 
mined  to  say  a  mouthful. 

If  you  cannot  resist  a  high-pressure  salesman  sell¬ 
ing  something  you  cannot  really  afford,  blame  your 
own  backbone  rather  than  the  ai’tificial  standards  of 
modern  society. 

The  London  butter  market  the  last  of  September  ran 
as  follows,  exchange  figured  at  $3,475  per  pound  ster¬ 
ling  :  Australian,  16.37c;  New  Zealand,  17.38c;  Si¬ 
berian,  13.96c ;  Argentine,  14.11c. 

DuRrxG  August  we  exported  146,608  dozens  of  eggs, 
and  1,599  lbs.  frozen,  dried  or  canned.  Our  imports 
for  the  same  period  were  16,000  dozens,  and  472, S40 
lbs.  of  frozen  or  processed  egg  products.  The  value  of 
total  exports  for  August  was  $161,494,000 ;  imports, 
$166,679,000. 

South  Dakota  farmer  seed-growers  produced  a  total 
of  1,552  acres  of  certified  wheat,  oats,  bai’ley  and  flax 
seed  this  year.  This  seed  was  grown  on  33  different 
fields  inspected  by  the  South  Dakota  Crop  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  and  passed  as  being  true  to  variety, 
free  from  mixtures  and  diseases. 
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A  Central  Savings  Bank 

AT  a  meeting  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  on  September  23, 
the  Savings  Bank  Association  of  the  State  of 
New  York  approved  a  report  for  the  organization 
of  a  permanent  central  savings  bank  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  savings  banks  and  their  depositors.  The 
proposed  bank  is  to  be  patterned  after  the  Land 
Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1914  for  the  benefit  of  the  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  their  members.  It  would  also  be 
of  the  type  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  which  was 
organized  later.  The  new  bank  is  to  be  known  as 
the  Associated  Mutual  Savings  Bank,  Inc.,  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  As  proposed  it  will  have  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000  and  a  surplus  of  $400,000.  The 
capital  and  surplus  will  be  supplied  by  subscriptions 
of  the  savings  banks.  In  case  of  emergency  the 
savings  banks  will  be  asked  to  subscribe  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  3  per  cent  of  their  deposits  which  would  cre¬ 
ate  a  fund  of  $150,000,000. 

Unlike  the  commercial  banks,  which  are  obliged 
to  pay  checks  of  depositors  on  sight,  and  therefore 
must  have  investments  that  may  be  turned  prompt¬ 
ly  into  cash,  the  savings  bank  depositor  has  no 
check  account  with  the  savings  bank.  The  invest¬ 
ments  of  the  savings  banks  are  made  in  real  estate 
mortgages  and  other  long-term  securities,  many  of 
which  are  not  readily  convertible  into  cash.  For 
this  reason  the  savings  bank  may  require  a  30-day 
notice  for  withdrawal,  but  they  usually  pay  on  de¬ 
mand.  A  savings  bank  may  have  a  large  amount 
of  high-class  investments  in  mortgages  to  mature 
some  time  in  the  future.  In  time  of  deflation  its 
depositors  may  want  to  withdraw  money  in  con¬ 
siderable  amounts.  If  it  could  not  sell  the  mort¬ 
gages  it  may  be  embarrassed  for  ready  cash,  though 
its  investments  are  of  the  best.  With  the  proposed 
central  banks,  owned  and  controlled  solely  by  the 
New  York  savings  banks,  it  would  be  in  a  position 
to  loan  the  amount  of  money  required  on  a  note  se¬ 
cured  by  the  mortgages  or  other  property  as  col¬ 
lateral.  Under  this  arrangement  a  savings  bank 
would  always  be  in  a  position  to  convert  “frozen 
credits.”  In  any  emergency  it  could  respond  prompt¬ 
ly  to  the  call  of  its  depositors,  without  sacrificing 
good  securities  on  an  unfavorable  market.  New 
York  savings  banks  have  a  high  record  of  safety. 

It  is  believed  that  the  central  bank  would  make 
failure  virtually  impossible. 

The  members  of  the  association  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  a  suggestion  to  request  the  Legislature  to 
grant  a  special  franchise  for  the  new  bank. 


Money  for  Farm  Mortgages 

AT  a  farm  mortgage  conference  held  at  Chicago 
on  September  30,  at  the  request  of  President 
Hoover,  it  was  stated  that  “a  drive  against  ‘needless’ 
foreclosures”  had  been  begun.  Representatives  of 
the  Federal  government  stated  that  the  whole  power 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  would 
back  up  the  agencies  who  loan  money  on  farm  mort¬ 
gages.  It  was  said  that  no  moratorium  on  farm 
debts  could  be  seriously  considered,  but  it  was 
agreed  by  the  conferees  that  aid  be  extended  to 
those  farmers  who  make  an  honest  effort  to  meet 
payment,  but  are  unable  to  do  so.  We  take  it  that 
the  policy  does  not  go  to  the  extent  of  making- 
loans  direct  from  the  Reconstruction  Corporation, 
but  that  the  regular  loaning  “agencies”  such  as 
banks,  insurance  companies  and  such  like  would 
connect  with  the  farmer,  and  that  the  government 
would  back  the  “agencies”  up  with  cash,  when  need¬ 
ed,  to  finance  the  loans.  It  all  presupposes  that  the 
loan  is  one  that  the  banks  and  other  lenders  of 
money  consider  a  fair  risk  on  their  own  account.  It 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  every  applicant  for 
a  mortgage  loan  or  renewal  will  get  what  he  wants 
regardless  of  the  security.  It  simply  makes  money 
available  for  farm  loans,  and  should  help  those  who 
would  be  able  to  get  reasonable  loans  in  normal 
times,  but  are  unable  to  do  so  now  because  of  the 
deflation.  One  of  the  members  of  the  conference 
said  that  they  were  uniting  on  a  policy,  recognizing 
the  importance  of  continuing  the  farmer  in  pos¬ 
session  of  his  land. 


The  Sure  Way  to  Reduce  Taxes 

SENATOR  Seabury  C.  Mastick  continues  to  tell 
those  who  like  to  make  a  mystery  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  taxation  that  the  way  to  reduce  taxes  is  to 
stop  excessive  public  expenditures.  He  recently 
told  a  national  conference  at  Washington  that  the 
general  property  tax  is  fast  approaching  a  break¬ 
down,  because  real  estate  is  carrying  a  heavier 
burden  than  it  can  economically  afford.  In  the 
years  of  prosperity,  when  State  officials  and  bureaus 
were  talking  relief  and  all  the  time  increasing  the 


State  expense,  Senator  Mastick  quietly  reminded  the 
orators  that  the  State  had  no  way  to  get  money  but 
through  taxation  and,  if  they  insisted  on  legislation 
to  spend  more  money,  instead  of  relief,  the  tax  burd¬ 
en  would  of  necessity  be  higher.  His  prudent  warn¬ 
ing  was  not  heeded.  In  two  years  after  his  warn¬ 
ing  the  State  budget  had  increased  substantially  one 
hundred  million  dollars. 


Nominees  for  Governor 

COLONEL  William  J.  Donovan,  of  Erie  County, 
was  nominated  for  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York  by  the  Republican  Convention  at  Buffalo 
on  October  4.  Colonel  Donovan  is  a  native  of  Erie 
County.  He  is  50  years  of  age,  physically  and 
mentally  strong  and  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  won 
fame  and  medals  and  promotion  in  France  during 
the  war  as  leader  in  the  Rainbow  Division  of  the 
169th  Regiment  at  Chalons  and  Chateau  Thierry 
and  Ourcq.  He  was  promoted  to  the  command  of 
the  regiment  after  the  battle  of  the  Ourcq.  Colonel 
Donovan  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University  and 
of  the  Columbia  Law  School.  He  served  as  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Buffalo  district  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge.  He  was  an  outstanding  success  in 
that  position  and  in  his  investigation  and  report  on 
the  law  and  practice  in  the  bankruptcy  courts. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman  was 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Albany 
on  the  same  day.  Mr.  Lehman  made  his  first  launch 
into  politics  four  years  ago,  when  he  became  a  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  is  a 
member  of  a  family  of  successful  New  York  bank¬ 
ers,  and  56  years  old.  He  graduated  from  Williams 
College,  went  into  the  textile  business,  and  later 
joined  the  international  banking  house  of  Lehman 
&  Brothers.  Lieutenant-Governor  Lehman  is  rather 
retiring  in  manner  and  serious  in  demeanor. 


poses  of  business  or  banking  as  may  be  undertaken  in 
the  discretion  of  the  membership. 

We  wish  Vice-President  Curtis  had  defined  a 
“properly  organized”  system  that  will  safeguard  the 
farmer  in  the  control  of  his  organization,  so  that  he 
can  authoriize  the  bills  lie  is  obliged  to  pay,  and  de¬ 
termine  the  price  he  is  to  receive  for  his  products. 
If  he  can  do  this  he  will  merit  the  support  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers.  The  oft-repeated  assertion  that  the 
centralized  associations  are  farm-owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  is  pure  fiction.  Every  farmer  knows  that  he 
has  no  more  voice  in  the  control  of  them  than  the 
man  in  the  moon.”  lie  knows,  too,  that  to  farmers 
generally  they  are  gigantic  failures,  while  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  few  which  safeguard  farm  control  are 
alone  signally  successful. 


The  Tax-Justice  League 


Our  two-day  Tax  League  convention  at  State  College, 
September  26,  is  over.  There  were  38  of  the  67  coun¬ 
ties  of  Pennsylvania  represented;  two  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  present.  We  who  called  the  convention  made 
no  slates  and  mapped  no  plans,  but  just  let  the  con¬ 
vention  run  along  on  its  own  steam.  That  proved  to 
be  exactly  the  right  course.  The  convention  did  just 
what  we  hoped  it  would  do.  Substantially  the  old 
lax-Justice  League  of  Pennsylvania  was  reorganized 
under  the  same  name  and  practically  on  the  same  plat- 
iorm.  Organization  will  begin  now  on  the  townships, 
and  these  township  leagues  will  affiliate  in  the  State 
League. 


matter  of  taxation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  know  just 
what  remedial  legislation  they  want,  and  also  know 
J«?t  what,  they  have  to  do  to  get  it.  There  will  be 
neither  initiation  fees  nor  dues.  All  expenses  will  be 
met  by  'passing  the  hat,”  and  no  one  will  receive  com- 
pensation  for  work  done  for  the  League.  The  “dollar 
mark”  is  not  on  any  part  of  it.  Through  this  con¬ 
vention  we  have  found  new  leaders  who  will  aggres- 
sively  carry  on  the  work.  Thos.  ,L  Rawlings,  Elairs- 
ville,  1  a.,  president  of  the  old  league,  was  retained  at 
the  head  ot  the  new  organization. 

r>  Tv°v”h  Ttho  Publicity  given  our  movement  by  The 
L  N.-x.,  I  am  now  in  correspondence  with  farmers 
irom  live  States,  with  a  view  to  the  organization  of 
similar  movements.  h.  s.  lydick, 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


A  Farmer  for  Congress 

SHERMAN  J.  LOWELL,  of  Chautauqua  County, 
was  nominated  by  the  Republican  Convention  for 
Representative  in  Congress.  Mr.  Lowell  is  known  to 
farmers  in  every  road  of  the  State.  He  is  a  Past 
Master  of  the  State  Grange  and  also  of  the  National 
Grange.  He  is  a  successful  fruit-grower  and  has 
served  on  numerous  State  commissions  and  commit¬ 
tees.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Tariff  Revision  Com¬ 
mittee  under  President  Coolidge.  Mr.  Lowell  is 
frank  and  outspoken  in  his  convictions.  A  hard  but 
fair  fighter,  the  fight  over,  he  harbors  no  malice. 
With  no  partisan  party  emotions,  probably  every 
farmer  in  the  State  would  like  to  have  Sherman 
J.  Lowell  in  Congress. 


Cream  and  Milk  Imports 

IIROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  we  are  able  to  give  an 
exact  record  of  the  imports  of  fresh  cream  and 
milk  into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and  fresh, 
condensed,  evaporated  and  powdered  cream  and 
milk  from  the  Netherlands,  by  customs  districts, 
during  the  month  of  August,  1932 : 


CREAM  MILK 


rom  Canada  to — 

Gallons 

Dollars 

Gallons 

Dollars 

Vermont  . 

.  4,000 

8,000 

St.  Lawrence  . . 

.  6,716 

S,031 

Buffalo  . . 

20 

42 

Dakota  . 

9 

2 

131 

40 

Duluth  and  Superior 

29 

40 

54 

23 

Totals  . . 

.  10,767 

16,115 

185 

63 

CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED 


From  Netherlands  to —  Pounds  Dollars 

New  York,  unsweetened  .  10,648  536 

New  York,  sweetened  .  7,791  511 

New  Orleans,  sweetened  .  35,400  1,823 

Total  from  all  sources,  $19,048. 


A  National  Co-operative  System 

N  a  recent  speech  Vice-President  Curtis  spoke  for 
a  national  co-operative  system,  properly  organ¬ 
ized,  for  the  marketing  of  farm  crops.  He  believes 
such  a  system  would  enable  the  farmer  to  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  price  for  his  products,  without  injury  to  dealers 
who  would  give  the  farmer  a  square  deal.  Ten 
years  ago  we  published  an  article  on  this  subject 
which  opened  with  the  subjoined  paragraph : 

What  farm  eo-operation  needs  is  a  Federal  statute  to 
authorize  the  development  of  a  national  co-operative 
system  as  complete  and  independent  as  our  national 
banking  system  and  our  corporate  stock  company  sys¬ 
tem  combined.  This  legislation  should  authorize  the 
organization  of  corporations  under  the  act,  with  or 
without  profit,  with  or  without  capital  stock,  with  or 
without  personal  liability  of  members,  and  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  or  business  or  banking  now  lawful  for  the  stock 
corporation.  It  should  authorize  the  organization  of 
local  associations  with  members  circumscribed  by  the 
convenience  of  attending  meetings  and  delivering  prod¬ 
ucts  to  a  local  center.  It  should  authorize  the  associa¬ 
tions  or  local  units  in  their  discretion  to  associate  with 
other  similar  units  in  the  organization  of  regional  and 
general  associations  or  exchanges  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  assembling,  moving,  trading  and  marketing  products 
and  developing  outlets  for  them  and  for  such  other  pur¬ 


New  York  State  Crop  Report 

Agricultural  Statistician  R.  L.  Gillett  says  that 
the  dry  weather  during  August  through  the  important 
bean,  potato  and  late  cabbage  sections  of  the  State 
caused  injury  to  the  growth  of  the  plants.  Throughout 
the  season  the  bean  crop  has  been  suffering  from  the 
dryness  of  the  soil.  Many  fields  of  beans  were  planted 
late  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  seed  bed.  Some 
fields  had  to  be  replanted  because  there  was  not  enough 
moisture  to  germinate  the  seed.  After  the  plants  had 
got  above  ground,  dry  weather  again  curtailed  their 
growth.  These  conditions  have  covered  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  bean  sections  of  the  State.  A  State 
production  of  only  1,242.000  bushels  is  forecast,  com¬ 
pared  with  about  2,100,000  bushels  last  Fall.  In  Michi¬ 
gan  the  production  is  forecast  at  about  6,480,000 
bushels  compared  with  5,527,000  bushels  last  year  For 
the  entire  country  the  production  is  placed  at  16.512- 
000  bushels  compared  with  21.188,000  bushels  last  year 

On  Long  Island  the  potatoes  are  mature  and  being 
hai  \  ested.  Production  has  been  cut  short  of  earlier 
expectations  by  the  dry  weather  during  July  and  earlv 
August.  The  quality  however  is  high. 

Upstate,  through  the  muck  areas,  early  potatoes  have 
been  harvested  for  the  past  month  and  sold  largely  to 
truckers  or  marketed  direct.  Fair  production  has  been 
obtained  from  these  areas.  Late  potatoes  through  the 
commercial  ai’eas  were  to  a  considerable  extent  planted 
late  and  were  mostly  green  and  in  good  growing  condi¬ 
tion  on  September  1,  but  continued  dry  weather  will 
cause  much  injury  to  them  while  good  growing  weather 
for  the  next  few  weeks  would  improve  them.  Insects 
and  diseases  have  proved  less  troublesome  than  usual 
this  season.  From  the  present  condition  the  total  po¬ 
tato  crop  of  the  State  is  forecast  at  about  23,432,000 
bushels  compared  with  28,684,000  bushels  harvested 
last  year.  The  entire  group  of  late  potato  States 
promise  a  production  of  about  292.691.000  bushels  com¬ 
pared  with  about  298,219,000  bushels  last  year. 

The  domestic  cabbage  of  the  State,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  kraut,  has 
made  a  good  growth  and  is  giving  high  yields  of  good 
quality  cabbage.  From  the  present  condition  the  pro¬ 
duction  is  forecast  at  115,000  tons  compared  with  80,- 
000  tons  harvested  last  season.  The  Danish  or  late 
cabbage  has  not  fared  so  well  as  has  the  domestic.  It 
was  planted  when  the  soil  was  much  dryer,  and  has  not 
made  the  best  growth,  especially  through  Western  New 
York.  Through  the  central  portion  of  the  State  it 
has  done  much  better.  With  conditions  as  they  stand 
at  present  the  crop  of  late  Danish  cabbage  is  forecast 
at  about  211,100  tons  compared  with  183,200  tons  har¬ 
vested  last  season.  'For  the  entire  country  the  produc¬ 
tion  is  placed  at  321,500  tons  compared  with  261,300 
tons  last  year. 


Ohio  Milk  Up 

The  Pittsburgh  milk  price  has  been  raised  30  cents 
a  hundred  on  base  milk  to  take  effect  September  15. 
Someone  has  figured  out  that  it  will  mean  $338,960  to 
Ashtabula  County  dairymen.  I  figure  it  is  that  much 
we  have  been  robbed  of  the  past  year.  It  is  my  notion 
that  the  threat  of  a  milk  strike  has  brought  the  raise. 
Dairymen  are  getting  sick  of  giving  their  milk  away 
and  “strike”  talk  is  the  common  thing.  I  hope  a  milk 
strike  may  be  avoided,  but  if  there  is  no  other  way  to 
get  a  fair  return  for  our  milk,  let  the  strike  come  and 
with  a  vengeance.  The  monthly  statement  will  show 
what  I  received  for  3,692  lbs.  milk  for  August,  test 
3.35,  $32.15.  Such  a  price  hardly  pays  for  what  the 
cows  eat.  If  there  were  no  expenses  one  could  get 
along  pretty  well,  but  alas,  expenses  there  are,  and 
many  of  them. 

Eggs  bring  25c  per  dozen  now  at  the  door.  All  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  selling  pretty  low  this  Fall.  To¬ 
matoes,  50c  a  bushel ;  cabbage,  lc  per  lb. ;  other  things 
at  proportionate  prices.  These  prices  for  vegetables 
mean  delivered  to  customers  in  town.  As  long  as  such 
prices  prevail  prosperity  is  somewhere  in  the  future, 
for  the  farmer  cannot  buy  when  he  has  nothing  to  buy 

With.  L.  W.  ALLEN. 

Ohio. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Farm  Life  in  Scotland 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 


'When  Bobbie  Burns  wrote  bis  immor¬ 
tal  poem  “The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,” 
be  no  doubt  bad  in  mind  a  cottage  just 
like  the  one  shown  in  the  picture  on  this 
page.  Such  cottages  are  to  be  seen  on 
every  large  farm  in  Scotland.  They  sit 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  house  the 
married  plowman  and  his  family.  These 
simple  country  folk  are  happy  in  their 
rural  life,  and  usually  enjoy  robust 
health  ;  for  their  fare  is  frugal,  their  en¬ 
vironment  wholesome  and  outdoor  work 
and  exercise  beneficial.  The  plowman's 
wife  and  daughters  often  are  counted 
upon  to  do  field  work  in  times  of  stress, 
and  consider  such  work  honorable  and 
not  beneath  them  in  any  way.  From 
time  immemorial,  probably,  people  of 
their  class  have  been  laborers  in  the  hay¬ 
ing  and  harvesting  fields,  and  also  have 
done  much  of  the  necessary  hoeing  of  the 
turnip  and  potato  crops.  Before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  reaper  they  had  to  cut  the 
grain  with  sickles  and  bind  it  by  hand. 
Later,  men  used  scythes  and  cradles,  and 
the  sheaves  were  still  bound  by  hand,  as 
they  were  when  the  first  style  of  reaper 
came  into  vogue,  cutting  but  not  binding 
the  grain.  Now  that  the  self-binder  has 
been  introduced,  women’s  work  on  the 
farm  has  been  greatly  lessened. 

In  Scotland  the  plowman  is  hired  on  a 
part  cash  and  part  “kind”  wage.  If  he 
is  married,  he  is  allowed  a  cottage  rent 
free,  a  small  garden,  the  feed  of  a  cow, 
1,200  yards  of  potatoes  in  a  single  drill, 
a  daily  supply  of  milk,  a  stipulated  cash 
wage  and  sometimes  extra  food  in  har¬ 
vest  time.  He  usually  keeps  a  sow  or 
pig,  but  rarely  is  allowed  to  keep  poultry. 
If  he  is  a  single  man  he  either  lives  in  a 
“bothy”  with  several  other  single  plow¬ 
men,  or  other  farm  workmen,  boards  with 
a  married  plowman,  or  is  housed  and  fed 
in  the  farmer’s  home.  The  bothy  system 
is  objectionable,  fast  going  out  of  fash¬ 
ion,  and  the  plowman  now  is  rarely 
boarded  in  the  farm  home.  The  cottage 
life  of  married  plowmen  is  greatly  to  be 
preferred,  and  a  standard  source  of  effi¬ 
cient  help  on  the  best  farms  of  the  land. 
We  like  the  system  of  housing  farm  help 
in  cottages.  The  married  man  has  an 
incentive  to  work  for,  and  is  satisfied  to 
remain  where  his  wife  and  family  are 
contented,  and  he  is  given  a  chance  to 
raise  and  educate  his  children  in  respec¬ 
table  circumstances.  Such  a  system 
should  become  common  and  popular  in 
America. 

The  cash  wages  paid  a  plowman  in 
Scotland  used  to  be  small.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  that,  in  the  seventies,  the  married 
plowman  was  paid  as  follows,  in  Fife- 
shire:  Ten  pounds,  ten  shillings  (.$52.50) 
in  cash,  65  stones  (of  14  lbs.)  of  oat¬ 
meal,  182  gallons  of  new  milk,  1,200 
yards  along  one  drill  of  potatoes  in  the 
field,  house  and  garden  free,  and  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  bread  and  refreshments  in 
hay-time  and  harvest.  The  wages  of  a 
married  foreman  were :  Twelve  pounds 
($60)  cash,  65  stones  of  oatmeal,  1,200 
yards  of  potatoes  in  the  drill,  house  and 
garden,  cartage  of  coal,  cow's  keep,  and 
extra  food  and  refreshments  in  liay-time 
and  harvest.  For  comparison,  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  Northumberland,  North 
England,  at  the  same  time,  a  married 
plowman  was  paid  36  bushels  of  oats,  24 
bushels  of  barley,  12  bushels  of  peas, 
three  bushels  of  wheat,  three  bushels  of 
rye,  40  bushels  of  potatoes,  24  lbs.  of 
wool,  a  cow’s  keep  for  a  year,  cottage 
and  garden,  carriage  of  coal,  and  four 
pounds  ($20)  in  cash. 

Cash  wages  have  very  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  in  Scotland,  especially  since  the 
World  War,  but  I  question  whether  the 
plowman  is  any  happier  or  more  con¬ 
tented  now,  for  strict  frugality  is  less 
practiced  and  luxuries  more  desired.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  farm 
laborers  managed  to  get  along  wonder¬ 
fully  well  on  their  slim  wages  in  the 
days  gone  by  and  raised  their  children  to 
become  reputable,  church-going  citizens. 
It  is  also  quite  true  that  in  the  farm  cot¬ 
tages  of  Scotland,  and  in  most  of  the 
farmers’  homes  as  well,  there  was  family 
worship  every  day,  and  true  reverence  for 


the  Bible,  just  as  Burns  described  in  his 
poem. 

On  many  a  Scottish  farm  the  comfort¬ 
able  cottages,  now  usually  roofed  with 
slate  or  tile,  are  occupied  by  families 
whose  forebears  lived  and  worked  on 
that  farm  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
farmer  are  a  tradition  which  is  valued 
and  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  or  belittled 
in  any  way.  The  farm,  too,  may  have 
been  rented  and  worked  by  the  same 
family  of  farmers  for  several  generations 
and  they,  too,  love  the  place  and  hope  to 
have  their  children  run  it  when  they  are 
gone. 

These  conditions  lead  to  a  permanent, 
profitable  and  pleasant  type  of  farming 
and  account  for  the  success  of  the  voca¬ 
tion  in  Scotland.  The  farmer  has  suf¬ 
ficient  capital  and  is  experienced,  skilled 
and  efficient  as  a  practical  business  man¬ 
ager  of  his  farm.  On  every  large  farm 
there  is  a  foreman,  who  is  called  a 
“grieve”  or  “bailiff”  and  occupies  a  little 
better  cottage  than  the  ordinary  plow¬ 
man.  He  has  a  larger  garden,  too,  and 
more  cash  wages,  for  the  reason  that  he 
is  a  “past  master”  of  the  farming  busi¬ 


ness.  Each  night  he  talks  matters  over 
with  the  farmer  and  a  plan  of  work  for 
the  next  day  is  decided  upon ;  then  he 
gives  the  orders  to  the  workers  and  sees 
that  the  work  is  properly  carried  out.  He 
is  also  a  skilled  worker  himself  who 
often  leads  the  workers  in  the  field  and  is 
to  be  depended  upon  for  stack  building, 
and  other  difficult  or  particular  jobs.  It 
is  his  duty,  too,  to  keep  the  workers’ 
time  and  see  that  every  operation  of  the 
farm  is  promptly  and  effectively  per¬ 
formed. 

Farmer,  foreman  and  workers  all  do 
their  utmost  to  further  the  work  of  the 
farm,  make  it  profitable  and  have  every 
person  connected  with  the  place  con¬ 
tented  and  happy.  In  addition  to  the 
plowman,  foreman  and  day  workers  the 
force  on  a  large  farm  includes  a  cattle¬ 
man,  shepherd,  hedger  and  ditcher  and 
women  to  do  house,  dairy  and  poultry 
work.  The  entire  force  is  efficient, 
steady  and  likely  to  remain  for  years 
on  the  same  farm.  Naturally,  the  run¬ 
ning  of  a  farm  in  that  way  requires 
knowledge,  experience,  skill,  business 
ability  and  capital,  and  these  are  neces¬ 
sary  attributes  of  the  Scottish  farmer. 
Only  such  a  man  is  allowed  to  rent  a 
farm,  on  a  14  to  19  years’  lease,  and  he 
will  require  at  least  $100  an  acre  as 
capital.  He  does  not  do  the  actual  labor 
himself,  if  the  farm  is  large,  but  may 
help  when  it  is  small.  His  chief  work  is 
to  superintend  and  manage  the  farm 
work  in  all  of  its  many  branches,  to 
make  all  purchases  and  sales,  to  hire  and 
pay  the  workmen,  and  to  save  the  rent 
for  prompt  payment  once  or  twice  a  year. 

In  every  considerable  town  or  village 
there  is  an  auction  mart  where  livestock 
can  be  bought  and  sold  once  or  twice  a 
week,  and  the  fees  for  selling  are  mod¬ 
erate  and  fair.  The  auctioneers  also  col¬ 
lect  the  cash  for  the  stock  sold  and  pay 
the  seller  before  he  goes  home.  Thus, 
there  is  a  nearby  and  satisfactory  market 


for  livestock,  and  at  the  weekly  market 
in  the  town  square  grain  buyers  purchase 
the  products  of  the  farm  “on  sample”  and 
contract  for  its  delivery  at  a  stated  time. 
For  large  transactions,  the  business 
farmer  can,  if  he  desires,  attend  the  mar¬ 
kets  and  stock  sales  in  a  larger  city, 
readily  accessible  by  rail  or  automobile. 
If  lie  does  not  consider  local  prices  or  of¬ 
ferings  perfectly  satisfactory.  At  all  of 
the  markets  mentioned,  he  can  also  buy 
his  artificial  fertilizers,  and  implements 
of  all  sorts  are  stocked  by  the  local  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  large  manufacturing  firms. 
Twice  a  year,  too,  there  is  a  “hiring 
fair”  where  new  plowmen  and  other 
workers  may  be  hired  and  in  many  places 
there  is  a  registry  list  giving  the  names 
and  character  of  available  workers,  so 
that  skilled  laborers,  with  approved  char¬ 
acter,  may  always  be  obtained. 

The  entire  system  of  running  the 
farm,  obtaining  workers  and  material 
and  making  purchases  and  sales  is  thus 
standardized  and,  as  a  rule,  farm  affairs 
run  “merrily  as  a  marriage  bell.”  In 
many  ways,  therefore,  we  can  learn  valu¬ 
able  lessons  from  the  efficient  Scottish 
farmer  and  can  understand  why  the 
farms  over  there  are  so  well  managed 
and  the  livestock  and  crops  of  such  su¬ 
perior  quality  in  every  respect. 

Bobbie  Burns  drew  a  correct  and 


pleasing  picture  of  farm  cottage  life  in 
the  wonderful  poem  we  have  already 
mentioned,  and  from  what  we  know,  per¬ 
sonally,  of  the  life  in  rural  Scotland,  we 
thoroughly  agree  with  him  when  he  says: 

From  scenes  like  these  Old  Scotia’s  gran¬ 
deur  springs, 

That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered 
abroad ; 

Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of 
kings ; 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of 
God. 


Reformation  of  a  County 
Fair 

Ohio’s  largest  county  fair,  now  in  its 
83rd  year,  has  tried  out  this  Fall  a  radi¬ 
cal  experiment  in  replacing  the  old  im¬ 
ported  amusement  standbys  with  home 
talent  such  as  the  Junior  Fair,  a  Little 
Theater,  a  State-wide  horse-pulling  con¬ 
test,  a  ball  game  tournament,  a  gigantic 
parade  of  all  grade  and  high-school  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  county,  historic  automobile 
parade,  coon  dog  races,  pony  races,  spec¬ 
tacular  stunts  by  local  dare-devils,  etc., 
besides  the  regular  horse  races,  Grange 
exhibits,  livestock  show,  agricultural 
show  and  exhibit  of  new  farm  machinery 
and  automobiles. 

The  old  county  fair  has  been  brought 
up  to  date  without  bringing  in  objection¬ 
able  influences  from  the  outside.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  so  successful  that  it  will 
likely  effect  a  reformation  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  planning  of  the  greater  part 
of  Ohio  rural  fairs  next  year.  Hundreds 
of  men  who  are  engaged  in  fair  work  in 
Ohio  and  surrounding  States  visited  the 
Wayne  County  Fair,  at  Wooster,  this 
Fall  to  see  how  the  new  idea  would  work 
out,  and  returned  home  with  enthusiastic 
plans  for  their  own  fairs. 

When  the  fair  board  voted  out  the  old 
midway  with  its  traveling  shows  which 
infest  most  county  fairs,  and  its  bally- 
liooers  whose  voices  have  always  per¬ 
vaded  these  Fall  festivals,  the  board’s 
next  problem  was  the  rearrangement  of 
finances.  There  was  some  loss  of  revenue 
from  the  brought-in  shows  and  fakers. 
However,  the  young  folks,  given  an  op¬ 
portunity,  have  taken  much  greater  part 
in  fair  events  than  ever  before,  eagerly 
doing  their  utmost  to  make  the  fair 
worth  while. 


One  of  the  main  features  in  the  re¬ 
organized  fair  was  the  Junior  Fair.  The 
Wayne  County  exhibit  exceeded  in  vol¬ 
ume  that  of  the  Ohio  State  Fair.  About 
2.000  country  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  20  years  had  exhibits  on 
the  grounds.  There  are  62  junior  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  county,  including  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  the  4-11 
Clubs  and  Juvenile  Granges.  There 
were  $2,000  in  cash  prizes  awarded  to 
the  winners  in  the  competitive  exhibits 
from  farm  and  home  projects.  The  ex¬ 
hibits  included  dairy  calves,  baby  beeves, 
pigs,  sheep,  poultry,  colts,  corn,  potatoes, 
forestry,  garden,  flowers,  clothing,  canned 
goods,  baked  foods  and  candy,  as  well  as 
some  others.  A  record  book  had  to  be 
shown  as  a  part  of  each  exhibit  and  was 
judged  as  a  part  of  the  exhibit.  The 
Junior  Fair  held  a  livestock  parade  on 
the  third  day  of  the  fair.  One  of  the 
features  particularly  enjoyed  was  the 
colt  showmanship  contest. 

Another  new  feature  was  the  great 
parade  of  all  the  school  children  in  the 
county.  It  was  predicted  that  8,04)0 
boys  and  girls  would  enter  this  event, 
but  more  than  that  number  took  part. 
Merchants  of  the  county  gave  several 
hundred  small  educational  prizes  such  as 
pencils,  tablets,  books,  berets,  pens,  etc., 
lor  the  children,  to  be  drawn  on  prize¬ 
winning  numbers  on  tickets  for  those  in 
the  parade.  Each  child  bore  a  small 
American  flag  and  the  effect  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  small  flags  was  like  the  waving 
of  a  field  of  grain.  They  marched  eight 
abreast  around  the  race  track  and  it  was 
estimated  that  as  the  leaders  marched 
off  the  track  and  others  came  on  in  their 
turn  that  there  were  enough  children  to 
fill  the  track  three  times.  The  sight  was 
not  only  very  impressive  to  the  watchers 
but  gave  to  the  children  who  took  part 
in  it  a  strong  feeling  of  community  spirit. 
All  children  wei’e  admitted  to  the  fair 
free  on  that  day. 

A  three-day  baseball  tournament  be¬ 
tween  a  number  of  local  teams  enter¬ 
tained  those  of  that  turn  of  mind.  Free 
bleachers  had  been  built  beside  the  good 
ball  field  in  the  circle  within  the  race 
track  and  a  good  part  of  the  crowd 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  some¬ 
time  during  the  fair. 

For  the  children,  the  fair  would  not  be 
complete  without  a  ferris  wheel  and 
merry-go-round.  A  Wayne  County  man 
who  operates  a  small  carnival  outfit 
brought  in  his  merry-go-round,  ferris 
wheel,  chair  plane,  etc.,  providing  five- 
cent  rides.  Besides  these  there  were  a 
pair  of  Filipino  midgets  and  a  trained 
chimpanzee,  each  show  to  be  seen  for 
five  cents. 

Free  games,  homemade,  were  operated 
in  a  tent  by  the  Pomona  Grange  of  the 
county.  These  were  well  patronized  and 
enjoyed  by  old  and  young.  Variations  of 
the  bean-bag  game,  such  for  instance  as 
five  open  coffee  cans  nailed  by  their  bot¬ 
toms  to  a  board,  into  which  were  thrown 
five  bags  of  beans  or  a  substitute,  the 
middle  can  scoring  highest.  Puzzle  boards 
were  used  and  some  other  games.  Young 
people  could  copy  these  games  for  home 
use  and  entertainment  and  it  seemed 
probable  that  these  things  might  operate 
to  help  win  back  the  home  evenings  that 
used  to  be  enjoyed  some  years  ago. 

Ten  bands,  mostly  those  of  high  schools 
from  surrounding  towns,,  as  well  as  a 
ladies’  drum  corps  and  a  jazz  trio  from 
the  nearest  radio  station,  furnished  plen¬ 
ty  of  free  music.  Loud  speakers  placed 
at  strategic  points  conveyed  the  program 
of  the  day  as  it  progressed  and  gave  news 
of  prize  winners,  results  of  ball  games, 
etc. 

There  was  some  discussion  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  the  price  of  admission  should  not  be 
cut  this  year  to  25  cents,  since  the  State 
Fair  had  been  cut  to  that  gate  price,  but 
the  large  number  of  premiums  offered 
made  this  impracticable  for  a  self-sus¬ 
taining  fair  such  as  the  Wayne  County 
Fair.  No  State  aid  is  given.  Therefore 
the  fair  board  felt  that  the  inauguration 
of  the  home  talent  entertainment  without 
the  revenue  received  from  outside  amuse¬ 
ments  was  fraught  with  speculation,  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  year  when  a  number  of 
fairs  have  been  abandoned  the  experi¬ 
ment  seemed  risky.  But  crowds  came 
flocking  to  the  fair  as  in  years  past  and 
the  gatekeepers  counted  only  five  auto¬ 
mobiles  that  were  driven  away  because 
of  the  price,  and  they  were  apparently 
tourists. 

In  speaking  of  the  long  existence  of 
the  Wayne  County  Fair,  the  present  sec¬ 
retary  pulled  from  his  desk  the  fair 
program  and  record  for  the  year  1873.  At 
that  fair  a  footrace  between  Whites  and 
Indians  was  staged,  in  which  the  Reds 
won.  Another  event  that  created  a  good 
deal  of  interest  then  was  an  endurance 
contest  between  Indians  and  horses.  Four 
Indians  ran  against  three  horses,  the 
Indians  to  run  five  miles  while  the  horses 
ten  miles.  The  prize  was  $15.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  the  Indians  ran  their  five 
miles  while  the  horses  ran  eight.  Prizes 
were  awarded  in  those  days  for  yokes  of 
oxen,  grain  cradles,  wines  and  many 
pioneer  articles.  A  solemn  warning  was 
printed  in  this  program,  as  follows, 
“Positively  no  horses  allowed  hitched  to 
trees.” 

This  year  there  have  been  more  horses 
and  buggies  at  the  fair  than  for  many 
years.  The  Amish  people,  of  whom  there 
are  many  in  Wayne  County,  usually 
drive  horses,  and  the  shortage  of  money 
has  caused  more  than  a  few  other  farm¬ 
ers  to  return  to  the  old  method  of  loco¬ 
motion. 

The  property  of  this  fair  ground,  with¬ 
in  the  present  precincts  of  the  city,  is 
valued  at  about  $90,000.  It  is  owned  by 
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32  CENTS  A  ROD 

H°rse-High,  Chicken-Tight  22^  cts.  a  rod. 
Hog-High,  Pig-Tight  Fence  14)4  cts.  a  rod. 
Fence  for  every  purpose  direct  to  you 
at  manufacturer’s  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

Our  Encyclopedia  of  Fence  is  free. 
A  good  time  to  economize.  Send  for  it  today  ! 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  M  uncle,  Ind. 


SWINE 


PIGS 


8  to  10 
Weeks  Old 


$2-oo 


The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  large 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free.  Will  ship 
any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order;  and 
in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days  with  the 
pigs,  return  them  at  my  expense. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross. 
WALTER  LEX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

F.  S. — Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  S3. 00  ea. 


CHESTER  WHITE,  DUROC 
and  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Crated  free. 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $2.00  each  Sent  C.O.D.  or  check 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $2.50  each  or  money  order 
Add  25o  each  on  Conn,  and  Vt.  orders  for  inoculation. 
SPECIAL  SELECTION  of  10  to  12  weeks  old 

Boars  for  breeding .  $5.00  each 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON,  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road  -  Tel.  Waltham  0888 


Reliable  Pigs  LowPrtet 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

7-8  wks.  old.  $2.00,  9-10  wks.  old.  $2.25,  10-12  wks.  old. 
$2.75.  Chester  White  Barrows,  7-8  wks.  old,  $3.00. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Maes. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Choice,  hardy  Young  Porkers  all  ready  for  the  feed 
trough — 

6-8  wks.  old,  $2.00  ea.  9-10  wks.  old,  $2.25  ea. 
Berkshire  &0. 1.  C - Chester  &  YorkshireCrossed 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  crating  charge. 
Vt,  Conn.,  Penna.  pigs  20c  extra  to  cover  vaccination. 
Single  treatment.  Our  guarantee— A  square  deal  at 
all  times. 


PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 

Chester-Yorkshire  Crossed  A  6-  7  weeks,  $2.00  each 

0.  I.  C.  -Berkshire  Crossed  /  7-8  “  2.25  “ 

Duroc-Hampshire  Crossed  >8-9  “  2.50  “ 

Poland-Duroc  Crossed  l  9-10  “  2.75  “ 

Short  nosed  Yorkshires  Crossed  J  10-12  “  3.00-3.50 

Outstanding  Boars,  all  breeds  and  prices.  Shoats 
$4,  $4.50,  $5,  $6.  Add  35  cents  for  double 
treatment  if  desired. 

C.  DAVIS  -  BOX  II  -  CONCORD.  MASS. 


FEEDING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  and  Chester  and  Berkshire. 

8  weeks  Old .  S2.00  9- 1  0  weeks  old. ...  $2.25 

Chester  Whites . S3. 00 

Crates  free.  MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PITS  and  «tlA4T«7weeks>  *2.50;  10  weeks,  $3.50; 
rlU3  dllU  JllWill  J50  lb.  shoats,  $5.00.  Crated. 
Cash  with  order  or  C.O.D.  Please  state  2d  choice  size 
and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT  -  Cheswold,  Del 


DREG.  CUflUC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Patting. 
UROC  Off  IHC  ton  A  Son,  Merriiield  N.  Y. 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— a  No.  l  Ped.  Pigs,  $7.00 ea. 
Clean,  healthy,  grain  fed  stock.  R.  HILL  Seneca  Falls,  H.  r 


Reg.  spotted  Poland  chinas— sows. 

Boars,  Pigs.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Beautiful  fed.  collie  pups— The  kind 

that  pleases.  H..L.  HURD  -  Thorndike,  Maine 


BEAUTIFUL  Pei  Irish  Setters— Heady  to  start  now.  Iteason- 
u  able,  time  payments  FARM  HOLM  -  New  I’altz,  N.  T. 


FERRETS 


Will  Ship  c  0. 


CCDDCTQ  for  killing 
e  tnnt  I  O  rats,  hunting 
rabbits  and  other  game 
Males,  $2.50;  Females,  $3.00: 
Pair,  $5  00.  Yearling  Females, 
special  ratters,  $4.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


FERRETS 


White  or  brown  Yearlinf 
special  rat  hunters;  femali 
$4.00.  Young  stock.  Octob 
Prices— females,  $3.00;  males,  $2.50.  One  pair,  $5.( 
six  pair,  $24.00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruction  boi 
free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH  -  Now  London,  Oh 


Fprppfc  5IaIes>  $2.00;  females,  $2.50.  All  special 
I  Cl  1  CIS  hunters.  E.  L.  Hartman,  Box  4,  New  London,  0. 


FERRETS — White  or  brown.  Special  rat  and  rabbit 
hunters.  Free  price  list.  DONALD  DAY,  New  London,  0. 


Useful  and  Interesting 


Intensive  Strawberry  Culture . $1.00 

By  Louis  Graton. 

Poultry  Account  Book . 2.00 

By  D.  J.  Edmonds. 

Home  Painter  . 1.25 

By  Kelly. 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder . 1.50 

By  H.  A.  Roberts. 

Feeds  and  Feeding . 4.50 

By  Henry  and  Morrison,  complete. 

Soils  . 5.00 

By  E.  W.  Hilgard. 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture . 3,00 

By  Roberts. 

Adventures  in  Silence .  1.00 

By  H.  W.  Colling  wood. 

FOR  SALE  BY 
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the  county  and  is  operated  by  a  fair 
board  who  serve  without  remuneration. 
It  has  always  been  a  community  project 
and  seems  likely  to  continue  in  strength. 

M.  C.  ELLENWOOD. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Oet.  18-21. — Baltimore,  Md.,  Livestock 
Show,  W.  R.  Harvey,  manager,  22  Light 
St.,  Baltimore. 

Nov.  15-19. — Buffalo  Centennial  Poul¬ 
try  Show,  Elmwood  Convention  Hall, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.  ,T.  F.  Knox,  manager, 
447  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  16-18. — Annual  meeting,  Women’s 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association, 
Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nov.  16-25. — Annual  session,  National 
Grange,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Nov.  26-Dec.  3.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  3.  —  Rochester  Fanciers 
Poultry  Show,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secre¬ 
tary,  E.  G.  Jones,  P.  O.  Box  472,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-16. — Third  annual  New  Eng¬ 
land  Poultry  Exposition,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Jas.  C.  Dunn,  chairman  exhibition  com¬ 
mittee,  Waterford,  Conn. 

Jan.  11-15,  1933. — New  York  Poultry 
Show,  U.  S.  Armory,  125  W.  14th  St., 
New  York  City.  Paul  P.  Ives,  secretary, 
New  York  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Inc.,  40  Whalley  Ave.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Jan.  16-20. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  John  H.  Light,  director. 

March  23-25. — Second  Rhode  Island 
Baby  Chick  Show,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Sec¬ 
retary,  O.  P.  Stites,  Kingston,  R.  I. 


Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle 
Club 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  will 
ie  held  at  the  home  of  E.  L.  Marsh,  Jr., 
Pioneer  Farm,  Black  Hall,  Conn..  Nov. 
12.  It  will  be  preceded  by  tour,  meeting 
at  10:30  at  Hugh  MacKensie’s  Belle 
View  Farm,  Waterford,  thence  to  John 
W.  Muller’s  Winding  River  Farm,  Old 
Lyme,  thence  to  Black  Hall.  At  1  P. 
M.  dinner  will  be  served  by  the  Grange 
Aid  Society  to  be  followed  by  report  of 
officers  and  committees ;  then  the  annual 
election.  Roads  will  be  posted.  Friends 
of  the  Jersey  breed  are  cordially  invited. 
Marcy  I.  Berger,  Woodbury,  Conn.,  is 
secretary  of  the  club. 


I  Quit  Running 


a  BOARDING  HOUSE 


99 


•  • 


"How’s  business?"  inquired  a  Larro  salesman  of  an  old 
Larro  Feeder  recently. 

No  kick  to  make  now,  lad,”  replied  the  dairyman. 
"Awhile  back  one  of  my  best  cows  calved  and  I  wanted 
that  calf  to  have  every  chance  to  be  as  good  as  her  dam. 
So  I  raised  her  on  Larro  Calf  Meal.  Well,  that  calf  woke 
me  up!  The  really  remarkable  way  that  calf  developed, 
brought  back  to  me  the  same  old  thrill  of  satisfaction 
I  d  always  had  before  I  tried  ’beating  the  depression’  with 
cheap  feeds. 

"I  looked  at  my  cows.  They  were  run  down — just  eating 
what  I  gave  ’em  but  not  making  milk  at  a  profit.  So— I 
quit  running  a  boarding  house,  and  started  my  dairy 
going  again!  How?  Changed  my  cows  to  Larro  Dairy 
Feed!  Now  they’re  in  good  shape  again — giving  me  all 
the  milk  I  can  use  on  a  whole  lot  less  feed!  They’re 
really  making  me  money  now.  A  year  ago  I  said  Larro 
was  too  high  priced.  Today  I  know  that  the  only  way  to 
beat  conditions  is  to  feed  only  good  cows  good  feed. 
With  Larro  back  on  the  farm,  there’s  no  more  sick  cows 

no  more  off  feed  days — just  smooth  sailing  and  all  the 
profit  possible  with  milk  at  its  present  price!” 


Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  13. — Ilolsteins ;  Troy,  Pa. ;  con¬ 
signment  sale. 

Oct.  20.  —  Guernseys;  Knox  County 
sale,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

Oct.  21.  —  Aberdeen-Angus,  Union 
Stockyards,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Oct.  27. — Holsteins ;  first  Cortland,  N. 
Y.,  sale. 

May  13.  1933. — Guernseys;  Emmadine 
Farm,  Hopewell  Jet.,  N.  Y. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Eggs  and  poultry  have  become  firmer  with 
the  arrival  of  colder  weather.  Homegrown 
Concord  grapes  are  arriving. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  25  to  26c;  tubs,  23  to  24c; 
firsts,  21  to  23c;  country  rolls,  23c.  Cheese, 
steady;  brick,  longhorn,  new  flats,  daisies,  16c; 
limburger,  21c.  Eggs,  stronger;  nearby  fancy, 
35  to  30c;  grade  A,  27  to  34c;  grade  B,  23  to 
26c;  grade  C,  19  to  20c;  nearby  at  market,  17 
to  29c;  western,  22  to  25c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  16 
to  22c;  roasters,  19  to  23c;  fryers.  16  to  17c; 
broilers,  20  to  24c;  ducks,  17  to  18c;  turkeys, 
27  to  28c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  12  to 
19c;  broilers,  14  to  17c;  roosters,  10c;  ducks, 
13c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  steady;  Maid¬ 
en  Blush,  bu.,  30  to  50c;  Wolf  River,  Pippin, 
Detroit  Red,  40  to  50e;  Twenty  Ounce,  Grav- 
enstein.  Greening,  50  to  60c;  Wealthy,  40  to 
65c;  McIntosh,  50c  to  $1;  Imperial  Wealthy, 
75c;  Snow,  $1  to  $1.10;  crabajjples,  75c  to 
$1.50.  Potatoes,  easy;  home-grown,  bu.,  30  to 
40c;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  $3;  marrow,  $3.50;  white  kidney,  $6. 
Onions,  easy;  home-grown,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  yel¬ 
low,  50-lb.  bag,  25  to  35c;  Utah,  Spanish,  50- 
lb.  bag,  $2;  green,  doz.  bclis.,  9  to  15c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu.,  25c  to 
$1;  cranberries,  25-lb.  box,  $2.15  to  $2.25; 
elderberries,  bu.,  30  to  50c;  grapes,  12-qt.  bskt., 
20  to  30c;  Cal.,  lug,  90c  to  $1.25;  honeydews, 
Colo.,  box,  75  to  85c;  oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $2.75 
to  $4;  peaches,  bu.,  40c  to  $2;  pears,  bu.,  35c 
to  $1;  plums,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  prunes,  bu.,  75 
to  80c;  quinces,  bu.,  65  to  75c. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.25  to 
$2.50;  beans,  green  or  wax,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50; 
beets,  bu.,  25  to  35c;  doz.  behs.,  10  to  12c; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  20c;  cabbage,  bu., 
20  to  30c;  carrots,  bu.,  25  to  50c;  cauliflower, 
bu.,  35  to  75c;  celery,  doz.,  25  to  40e;  cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  eggplant,  bu.,  40  to  75c; 
endive,  doz.,  25  to  30c;  kohlrabi,  doz.,  30c;  let¬ 
tuce,  2-doz.  crate,  35  to  60c;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  75  to  90c;  parsnips,  Vi  bu.,  30  to  40c; 
peas,  Cal.,  bu.,  $1.75;  peppers,  bu.,  40c  to  $1; 
pumpkins,  5  to  15c;  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  8  to 
10c;  spinach,  bu.,  30  to  40c;  squash,  bu.,  40 
to  50c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  turnips,  bu., 
40  to  75c. 

Honey. — 24-section  case,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $12 
to  $12.50;  clover,  $12  to  $12.50;  oat  straw,  $7 
to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $11.25;  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $11.25;  red-dog,  $16.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $22,25;  oilmeal, 
37  per  cent,  $23.50;  hominy,  $13.80;  gluten, 
$17.50;  oatfeed,  $6.50;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $1.80; 
Alfalfa,  $10;  Alsike,  $7.25;  clover,  $8.75  to  $9. 

C.  FI.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs. — 160  to  240  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $4.65;  250 
300  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  120  to  150  lbs.,  $4. 
to  $4.45;  packing  sows,  steady  at  $3  to  $3.5( 

Cattle. — Bulk  steers  and  yearlings,  $4.50 
$6;  better  grades,  up  to  $6.50;  grass  lieifei 
$3.50  to  $4.35;  grass  beef  cows,  $2.25  to  $ 
common  to  medium  bulls.  $2.40  to  $3.15. 

Calves.— Bulk  better  grade  vealers,  $6  to  $ 
strictly  choice  up  to  $7.50;  common  to  mediu 
$3.25  to  $5.50. 

Sheep.  —  Lambs  about  25c  higher;  bett 
grades,  $5.25  to  $6.25;  buck  lambs,  $5.25  dow 
ward;  desirable  aged  wethers  steady  at  $2 

$«iUV( 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  X  O  T  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY  •  HOGS  •  DAIRY 


GUERNSEYS 

|  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  } 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY Q 

■  BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age  V? 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

STEERS 

2  Year  Old  Milking  Shorthorn  Twins. 

Solid  white  —  Perfect  match  —  Broken  —  Photograph  on 
request.  F.  M.  SMITH,  Springrfield  Center,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 

|  SHEEP 

PONIES 

Shropshire  Yearling  Ram  and  Ewes  g"  °use[ 

ShpfliinH  Ponif»c  Greatly  Reduced  Prices 
OliClldllU  1  UIllco  for  immediate  sales. 

Sired  by  the  best  rams  in  this  country.  Priced  to  sell. 

Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons  -  Lodi,  New  York 

*  ...  W  ninnifcn,  wmv 

RABBITS 

SPECIAL  PRICE  OF  $100 

MATURED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealand^ 
and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock.  Specially 
priced  $3.00  each.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y 

particulars.  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS  -  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams  yr*?oid 

Guaranteed  to  please.  HYLLMEDE  FARM,  Beaver,  Pa, 

D  AH  HITS — High  Grade  New  Zealand  Whites,  pric 
is  right.  GARDEN  STATE  RABBITRY,  Florence,  N.  J, 

Rahhifc  Z  <winnlino  FullY  descriptive  catalog,  10  cts 

ndUUIli  0t  ouppnes  Albert  Facer.  Jr.. Inc., D- 14,  Willkill,  N.  1 

D „ _  CL _ 1  •  „  —  Foundation  Imported  — 

AYCg.  onropsmres  Ranisani  Eivesat  Low  Puces. 

The  WILLIAMS  FARMS,  Windy  Row,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

.*.  GOATS 

Do  You  Need  a  Ram? 

bottom.  TOWNSEND  BROS.,  Interlaken,  N.  Y, 

I?OR  SALE— Four  Large  Saanen  Bucks  from  6  quart 
»  strain.  CLYDE  WIIEATON,  R.  I).  No.  1,  Montour  Falls.  N.  Y. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS 

DEG.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams— with  quality  and  type. 
11  Priced  low.  LEROY  C.  BOWER  -  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

Pleasure  and  Profit  RacAGlvZeiee 

Prices  reasonable.  V.  S.  KENYON  -  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  Yearlings,  2-Year-Olds, 

1\  and  Ram  Lambs.  STEVENS  BROS.  -  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  now  the  only  WEEKLY  farm  paper  published  in  the  East.  It 
is  therefore  of  exceptional  value  to  breeders  who  have  stock  that  they  wish  to  sell  quickly. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker  each 
week.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock. 
They  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
-50.000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  65  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $9.10  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
seven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to — 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Ideal  for  en- 
c  1  o  s  i  n  g 
porches. cov- 


Eaally  nailed  up 
for  Barn,  Poul¬ 
try  House,  Hog 
House  or  Ga¬ 
rage  Windows, 


Here’s  the  Lowest  Price 
Ever  Made  on  a  GOOD 

GLASS  SUBSTITUTE 

This  is  by  far  the  biggest  bargain  ever  of¬ 
fered  you  on  a  reliable  Window  Material. 
Waterproof,  Weather-proof  and  Unbreakable. 
Highly  translucent.  Admits  sun’s  Ultra- 
Violet  Kays.  Throws  healthful  light  all  over 
building.  Window-Fabric  will  last  for  years 
if  properly  installed. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

or  Your  Money  Back 

Order  10,  20  or  30  square  yards  today  at  our 
Kisk.  This  is  the  lowest  price  in  history. 
You  take  no  risk.  Order  your  supply  right 
now — before  you  lose  our  address.  Send 
check  or  money  order  today.  12-hour  service. 
■  ■  a  MAIL  THIS  GUARANTEE  COUPON  NOW  ■  ■  ■ 

®  Window-Fabric  Co.,  Dept.  II, 

Division  St.  Sta.,  Chicago,  III. 

Find  enclosed  $ .  for  which  send  me 

.  yards  of  Window  Fabric  36  inches 

wide,  postpaid.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satis¬ 
fied  after  using  it  30  days  I  may  return  it  and 
you  will  refund  my  money  without  question. 


Extra  eggs,  or 
chicks  saved 
pays  for  this 
scratch  shed  lo 
a  few  days. 


For  Poultry  House  Windows  it  lets  in 
healthful  Ultra-  Violet  Kays— doubling  egg 
production.  Kaises  Healthier  chicks.  Win¬ 
dow-Fabric  over  Screendoors  and  Back 
Porches  keeps  cold  out  better  than  glass. 
Holds  more  heat  in.  Saves  fuel.  Just  cut 
with  shears  and  nail  on.  Better  than 
glass  for  Hotbeds.  Also  ideal  for  Barn 
and  Hoghouse  Windows. 

PRICES- Postpaid  Width  36  inches 

5  yd.  roll,  S  .95  15  yd.  roll,  52.40 

10  yd.  roll,  51.60  25  yd.  roll,  53.55 

WINDOW-FABRIC  CO.,  Dept.  11, 
Division  St.  Sta.  -  Chicago,  III. 


■ 

■ 

■ 

i 

■ 

■ 


Name  . . . 

Town  . State. 


AMBER  COD  LIVER  OIL 

BIOLOGICALLY  TESTED  FOR  A  »nd  D 
G  Gallons,  S5.60;  10  Gallons,  S  10.50;  F.  O.  B.  N.  Y. 

BUYERS  of  30  Gallon  Drums  Special  Low  Price. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
®24  Konl  Avonuo  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  CHARCOAL 

|R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co,,  Mfrs.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


HILLP0T  QUALITY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Reds  $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

3-WEEKS  OLD  CHICKS  5.50  10.50  20.00 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  $1.00  &$1.25  ea. 
W.  F.  HILLPOT  Dept.  1  FRENCHTQWN,  N.  J. 

Sirr*JEH  TEST  CliicliS 


White  Leghorns .  S8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  0.00 

White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes .  10.00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  and  Orpingtons .  11 .00 

Black  and  White  Minorcas .  12.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  14.00 

Jersey  White  Giants .  18.00 


LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  MADISON,  N.  J. 


WEISIE  MVHICKS 


Blood-Tested  Chicks  —  Hatches  Every  Thursday 
Rocks  —  Reds  —  Wyandottes 
Broiler  Cross  1 —  Wyan- Rocks  or  Bram- Rocks 
Write  for  prices  on  chicks  and  pullets. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dept.  A.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


STRICKLER’S  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Large  Size  Tom  Barron  Strain  English  White  Leghorn 
Pullets— 12  weeks  old,  58c  each;  $55  per  100.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  fully  guaranteed.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  -  -  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Dill  I  ETC  Bargain  Prices— Excellent  Laying  Strain. 

rULLC  I  O  Several  hundred  healthy,  well-developed 
bullets  ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Eng.  White 
Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks — 
20  wks..  90c:  Ready-to-Lay,  95c;  Laying  Pullets,  $1.  Also 
Yearling  Hens.  C.  O.  I),  on  approval.  100*  live  arrival. 
Catalog  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2  R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  $6—100:  White  Wyandottes, 
$7—100:  Heavy  Mixed,  $5—100.  We  ship  every 
Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROM  I G,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HEARTY  CHICKS 

IVhite  and  Barred  Rocks,  $6.00 — 100.  Add  lc  per 
chick  in  less  than  100  lots.  Heavy  Mixed  $5.00. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
I’EOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEATER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


nil  *  |  C*rC  TREXLAYER  WH.  LEGHORNS. 

r  U  L.L.E.  V  O  All  our  own  high  producing 
stock,  reared  on  clean  open  ranges.  Bred-to-lay  large 
white  eggs  in  paying  quantities.  Immediate  deliveries 
TREXLER  FARMS  Box  15  Allentown,  Pa. 


BETTER  CHICKS 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  B.  Kocks  and  Red-Rock 
cross  breeds.  For  broilers  or  egg  production. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  H.  Fingar,  R.  D.  Box  25  Hudson,  N.  Y 


REDUCED  AITAI  ITV  mirKQ  EIectrlc 
PRICES  on  Llill/Hd  Hatched 

Wh.  Leghorns,  5  c;  Barred  Rocks.  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  6c;  Heavy  Mixed  or  Broiler 
Chicks,  5c.  Reduction  on  large  orders.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  -  SUNBURY,  PA. 


•ee  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3  yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  -  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y. 

P ULLETS 

:  j  lllli  V— js/l I  Healthy,  well  developed  Ensr.  W.  Leghorns 

wks.,  58c;  14  wks.,  65c;  16  wks.,  75c;  18 
^*11  wks.,  85c;  Nearly  Laying,  95c;  Laying, 

•SI  10*  Yearling  Hens.  75c.  For  immediate  shipment  C.O.D.  on 
approval.  GREAT  NORTHERN  POULTRY  FA  KM,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $6.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . -  .  Per  100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Prepaid.  100*  Live  arrival. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beav.r  Spring.,  Pa, 

SUPREME  &etccthrS>  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rock*  and  Red* . $6-100 

Heavy  Mixed  . $5-100 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Super-Service  Hatchery.  Box  N,  Beaver  Spring*,  Pa. 

OUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  S.  O.  R. 
I.  Reds,  $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  mixed  chicks  $6.00  per  100. 
Special  price  on  large  orders.  Hatches  each  week. 
Write  lor  catalogue  today. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 

PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  or  White  Rock . $7.00 — 100 

Heavy  Mixed . 6.00—100 

100*  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  K,  SELINSGROYE,  PA. 

Electric  Hatched  Whllod  Rocks,’ 

Postacre  paid . $5.50  per  100  R.  I.  Reds. 

McCLUREELEC.  HATCHERY,  U.G.Herbster.  Prop.,  McClure.  Pa. 


nr  NEW  WAY  TO  KILL 

^RATS 


Just  open  can  of  K-R-O  “Ready 
Vlixed.”  Put  it  out  —  that’s  all. 
Slothing  to  add  —  no  bait  to  buv. 
Try  the  old  reliable,  guaranteed 
K-R-O  in  new  handy  “Ready 
Vlixed”  cans.  Kills  rats 
anly — not  a  poison. 

READY- MIXED 

AT  II  f  nrniR  STORES  24  07.  CAN  SI  .00 


A  Quick  Cash  Crop 

BROILERS 


Make  extra  money  on  broilers  this  fall 
and  winter.  Buy  day-old  chicks  that  are 
strong  and  vigorous — early  feathering  - 
quick  maturing — guaranteed  free  from 
disease.  All  our  chicks  are  from  our  own 
B.  W.  D.  tested  stock.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed. 

Write  for 

FREE  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns 


DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
R.  D.  A.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


BREEDER  HATCHERY 


Our  chicks  from  blood-tested  Tancred, 

Kishel,  Thompson,  Holterman  and  other 
famous  blood-lines,  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker  and  lay  better.  Our  enormous 
capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks  even  lower  than 
ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying  others*  We’ve  sold 
minor  bureaus  of  the  two  largest  Governments  of  North 
and  South  America. 


Wril.  lor  Our  Freo  Poultry  Book. 


NOTE  LOW  PRICES 


October  Delivery  100  500 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $5.50  $27.50 

Bf.  Orpingtons  ) 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Rocks,  Reds  L .  6.00  80.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  ) 

Col.,  S.  L.  YVyandottes .  9.00  45.00 

Assorted,  Light .  8.50  17.50 

Mixed,  Heavy  Breeds .  5.00  25.00 


$1.00  books  order;  pay  postman  balance  plus  postage. 
100*  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 


Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 


The  Business  Man’s  Bird  for  Profits 


We  are  one  of  the  largest  and  original  breeders. 
You  get  full  benefit  of  our  pedigreeing  and  trap- 
nesting.  Every  breeding  bird  blood-tested  by  the 
State.  Absolutely  free  from  B.  W.  D. 

Hubbard  Chicks  are  EXTREMELY  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  FOR  BROILER  PURPOSES.  Low  Mor¬ 
tality!  Rapid  Growth!  Hatches  every  week.  PUL¬ 
LETS  available  from  8  weeks  to  mature  bird*. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1932  Catalog  FKEE. 
HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Leghorns. .. 

$5.00 

$25.00 

$50.00 

Bar.  &  \Vh.  Rocks 

6  00 

30.00 

60.00 

S.  C.  Reds . 

6.00 

30  00 

60.00 

Heavy  Mixed.... 

500 

25.00 

50.00 

Light  Mixed . 

4.50 

22.50 

45  00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100*  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAllsIervJlle,  Pa. 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington. — Supplies  continued  light 
at  this  market,  and  the  firm  situation 
which  has  prevailed  for  several  weeks 
continued.  A  total  of  698  cases  were 
offered  for  sale,  compared  with  704  cases 
the  week  previous.  The  egg  situation 
was  firm  at  most  eastern  markets,  and 
this  strength  was  reflected  back  on  the 
auction.  The  only  danger  the  trade  feels 
is  an  over-extension  of  the  price  advance 
which  will  Seriously  curtail  consumption 
and  mean  a  reaction  on  the  market.  Hen¬ 
nery  whites  of  the  New  Jersey  fancy 
grade,  which  are  becoming  more  and 
more  to  be  the  guide  of  buyers  in  pur¬ 
chasing  fancy  quality  eggs,  sold  well  at 
40 %  to  4414c,  while  mediums  of  the 
same  grade  brought  34  to  40c.  This  egg 
is  identically  the  same  as  the  top  grade 
except  for  size  alone.  New  Jersey  grade 
A  whites  were  also  firm  and  brought 
37%  to  42c.  Mediums  of  this  grade 
brought  30  to  37%c.  Pullets  were  in 
fair  demand  and  sold  at  about  the  same 
figures  as  a  week  ago.  Most  lots  moved 
at  21%  to  27%c.  White  pewees  were  a 
little  slow  at  18%  to  22%c.  Brown  eggs 
continued  in  relatively  light  receipt  and 
sold  well,  Yvith  the  bulk  of  the  offerings 
grading  out  into  grade  A  quality.  The 
large-sized  eggs  bringing  36  to  39c,  with 
mediums  at  25  to  30%c.  Brown  pullets 
in  very  light  supply  were  steady  at  20% 
to  26  %c. 

Vineland.  —  The  volume  of  offerings 
showed  a  slight  increase  in  this  past 
weeks  sales.  A  total  of  682  cases  were 
sold  compared  with  638  cases  the  week 
previous.  Demand  and  trading  were 
quite  active  and  prices  held  firm  to  the 
high  levels  reached  about  two  weeks  ago. 
New  Jersey  fancy  hennery  whites 
brought  good  figures,  with  most  sales 
ranging  from  40%  to  42c-,  which  is  about 
lc  over  the  premium  market  price  at 
New  York.  Mediums  of  this  grade  sold 
well  at  29%  to  34%c,  with  some  lots 
showing  good  weight,  and  uniformity 
bringing  37  %c,  which  is  7c  per  dozen 
over  comparative  New  York  quotations. 
Grade  A  whites  were  slow  at  37%  to  41c, 
with  mediums  of  the  same  quality  at 
2S%  to  33c.  Producer’s  grade  stock  was 
in  fair  demand  bringing  33%  to  38%c 
for  the  mediums.  White  pullets  were 
slow  at  23  to  27%c.  Brown  eggs  were 
in  light  supply,  as  usual  in  this  white 
egg  territory,  but  the  light  offerings  sold 
well.  Grade  A  sold  at  37%  to  39%c, 
with  mediums  at  29  to  33c.  J.  M.  F. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Calves — Market  slow,  steady;  top  vealers,  $7 
to  $7.50. 

Sheep. — Market  active,  choice  lambs,  $6.50; 
common  to  medium  kinds,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Hogs. — Market  slow,  steady;  choice,  160  to 
180  lbs.,  $5.25. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912, 
of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published 
weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1, 
1932. 

State  of  New  Y’ork,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  J.  Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  as- 
cording  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
Publisher  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  that 
the  following,  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula¬ 
tion),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section 
411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
manager  are: 

Publisher:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Editor:  John  J.  Dilion,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Managing  Editor:  TV.  TV.  Higgins,  Maywood, 
N.  J. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given. 
If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as 
well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

TV.  A.  O’Brien,  170  Vermilyea  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Julia  Dillon,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

Agnes  Dillon,  443  West  147th  Street,  New 
l'ork,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  hpon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affi¬ 
ant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 
date  shown  above  is  — - — .  (This  information  is 
required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Publisher, 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  27th 
day  of  September,  1932. 

(SEAL)  CATHERINE  DILLON, 

Notary  Public,  Westchester  County.  Westchester 
County  Clerk  No.  683.  Register  No.  3D433. 
Commission  expires  March  30,  1933. 


Leghorns-Reds-Rocks-Wyandotles 

New  Hampshire  Reds-Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks 


"WELL  BRED/— WELL  BREEDERS' 

YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  THAT  TIIE 
CIIICKS  YOU  BUY  COME  FROM 
FLOCKS  BLOOD  TESTED  100% 

We  are  hatching  entirely  from  flocks  State 
Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  TV.  D.)  without 
a  single  reactor  being  found.  Real  quality  chicks. 
RAISE  HALL  CROSS  BROILERS 
FOR  QUICK  MATURITY  AND 
PREMIUM  PRICES 
Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices 
to  broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


PULLETS 


6  MONTHS  OLD 

READY  TO  LAY 

Rugged,  Healthy,  Blood-Tested  Stock 
Range-Grown  on  our  Own  Farm 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Jersey  Black  Giants 

6  Months  Old,  Ready  to  Lay,  $1.50  each 

Same  Breeds  (April  Hatched),  $1.25  each 
White  Leghorns— 

(April  Hatched),  5  Months  Old... $1. 15  Each 
(May  Hatched),  4  Months  Old.. .  .$1.00  Each 
F.  O.  B.  Farm.  Shipped  by  Express 
Immediate  Delivery — Order  Today 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


Chicks  That  Live 


For  fall  and  winter  broilers 

Blood  tested.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


d.)  Rocks  and  Reds 


100%  Free  of 
Pullorum  (B.W. 

Customers  raise  98*  of  our  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Our 
Rocks  weigh  3  lb.  at  9-10  weeks.  Special  prices  to  broiler 
raisers.  Hatches  every  week  all  year. 

HOY  A.  KEUTE  -  -  Heliport,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  $7.00 
— 100;  White  Rocks  and  Barred  Kocks,  $6.00 
— 100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $5.00—100.  Prepaid  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  6  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  5  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CIIA8.F.  EWING  lit.  2  MeOLUJtE,  PA. 


PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS 

(Per.  2D32)  S7.00  Per  100 

Chicks  for  sale  every  week  in  year. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R  McAlistervillc,  P*. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS.  Orders  book 
ed  now  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  Quality  chicks 
priced  very  reasonable.  For  more  information  write 
0.  0.  ALIEN’S  HATCHERY  SEAEORD,  DELAWARE 


Premium  Quality  Chicks. 

_  _  Low  prices — weekly  batches 

ATWELL  FARM  HATCHERY  R.  5  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  I’A. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks,  $6.00—100 

nocn  *  ■  ■  mm  am  K.  I.  Reds .  6.00-100 

BKtU  Heavy  Mixed..  5.00—100 

Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  K,  McClure,  Pa. 


PURE  CHICKS 


White  Wyandotte  Pullets  ??:£  S  ifSESfc 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


CACKEDKI  C  Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds,  200  to  300  egg 
LULIVLlxLLiJ  hens.  Best  display,  production  class 
New  York  State  Fair.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y, 


PULLETS— Barron  English  White  Leghorns.  Exclu¬ 
sively.  Heady-to-lay  and  laying.  Catalogue  free. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  New  Washington,  0. 


U/ANTED  LEGHORN  PULLETS  and  HENS 

*»  Also  used  poultry  equipment,  portable  laying 


houses,  brooders.  P.  PLATE 


Warwick,  N.Y 


Large  White  Pekin  Breeders,  $1.50  each 

roulou.se  Geese,  $2.75  eacii.  Pearl  Guineas,  S2.00 
jair.  White  Zealand  Rabbits,  1  months,  S2.50  pair, 
breeders,  $5.00  pair.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


REEDING  Geese,  Wild  Turkeys,  White  Muscovy  Ducks. 
-  Fancy  Pheasants,  Milk  Goats,  Beagles,  Peafowl,  Cana¬ 
ries,  White  King  Pigeons,  White  Holland  Turkeys,  Fal¬ 
low  Fawns.  WILLET'RANDALL,  Ark  Farms,  North  Creek.  N.  Y. 


B 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  White  Pekins,  extra  large. 
Satisfaction.  L.  IIAMBIilN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  BREEDING  TOMS 

A  few  more  of  those  fine  birds  left,  White  Tipped  Rain- 
bowed  tail,  35c  a  lb.  Plymouth  Turkey  Farm, Plymouth, N.  If* 


Q 


UALITY  Bronze  and  White  Hollands— Toms,  $8.00; 
Hens,  $6.00.  HAYNES  TURKEY  FARM,  Roxbury,  fi,  Y- 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Many  of  our  250,000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 
their  wants? 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  each  week  and  order  from  some 
breeder  whose  announcement  appears  in 
these  columns.  If  you  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  in 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  the  birds  that  you  can 
spare.  Write  for  rates  and  information 
to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT,  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  IV.  30th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.) 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  Report  for  Sept.  21. 

With  a  new  Farmingdale  record  of  ISO 
eggs  per  bird,  the  10th  annual  N.  Y. 
State  egg-laying  contest  closed  Wednes¬ 
day  evening.  Sept.  21.  This  is  eight 
eggs  higher  than  the  best  record  made  in 
1925  and  duplicated  in  1927. 

For  the  first  time  in  10  years  during 
which  the  Farmindale  contest  has  been  in 
operation,  a  breed  other  than  Leghorns 
won  the  highest  honors.  A  pen  of  R.  I. 
Reds,  owned  by  Walliceton  Farm,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  won  first  place  with  a  total  of 
2,575  points  and  2,595  eggs.  An  entry 
of  White  Leghorns  owned  by  Milton  F. 
Phillips,  of  Long  Island,  came  in  second 
with  2,531  points  and  2,423  eggs.  This 
entry  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
highest  Leghorn  entry,  the  top-notch 
Long  Island  pen  and  the  best  New  York 
State  entry.  In  addition,  Mr.  Phillips’ 
second  entry  of  Leghorns  was  close  to 
their  sister  pen  with  a  score  of  2,486 
points  and  2,388  eggs.  Oak  Hill  Poultry 
Farm  of  Long  Island,  was  next  in  line 
with  2,451  points  and  2,351  eggs.  Their 
ranking  was  fourth  all  entries  and  third 
place  in  Leghorns. 

Moss  Farm,  of  Massachusetts,  with  an 
entry  of  R.  I.  Reds  finished  second  in 
the  Red  class  and  fifth  in  the  entire  con¬ 
test.  These  birds  scored  2,362  points 
and  2,320  eggs.  Trexler  Farm,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  was  only  one  point  under  the 
Moss  Farm  entry  and  thereby  made  sixth 
place,  all  entries,  and  fourth  in  Leg¬ 
horns.  Their  production  was  2,36l 
points  and  2,194  eggs. 

West  Neck  Farm,  Long  Island,  finished 
third  in  R.  I.  Red  class  with  a  total  of 
2,348  points  and  2,326  eggs.  This  entry 
of  Reds  ranked  eighth,  all  breeds  con¬ 
sidered. 

In  the  Barred  Rock  class,  A.  C.  Jones 
Poultry  Farm  was  first  with  a  total  of 
1,859  points,  and  R.  C.  E.  Wallace  was 
second  with  1,841. 

Iloltzapple  Poultry  Farm  had  the  win¬ 
ning  entry  of  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
These  birds  turned  in  a  record  of  1.791 
points.  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  from  Far- 
A-Way  Farm  scored  1,716  points. 

All  pullets  with  sufficiently  high  rec¬ 
ords  to  qualify  for  the  300-egg  (in  365 
days)  class  will  be  kept  at  the  contest 
plant  to  complete  their  official  record. 

During  the  51st  week  the  pullets  aver¬ 
aged  to  lay  2.49  eggs  or  at  the  rate  of 
35.5  per  cent.  The  total  production  to 
date  since  October  1  is  180  eggs  per 
bird,  which  is  13  more  eggs  per  bird  than 
for  the  same  period  last  year. 

High  Pens  for  the  51st  Week. — W.  L ., 
Miller  Poultry  Farm,  50  points,  48  eggs; 
W.  L.,  Phillips  White  Leghorn  Farm,  50 
points,  47  eggs ;  Barred  Rocks.  R.  0.  E. 
Wallace,  47  points,  44  eggs;  W.  L.,  W. 
8.  Hannah  &  Sons,  46  points,  44  eggs; 
W.  L.,  Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  44  points, 

42  eggs ;  W.  L.,  R.  H.  Vaughn  &  Son,  43 
points,  41  eggs;  W.  L.,  M.  P.  Phillips, 

43  points,  40  eggs;  W.  R.,  Holtzapple 
Poultry  Farm,  42  points,  41  eggs. 

Leading  pens  in  the  various  classes : 

White  Leghorns. — M.  P.  Phillips,  2,- 
531  points,  2,423  eggs;  Phillips  White 
Leghorn  Farm,  2,486  points,  2,388  eggs ; 
Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  2,451  points,  2,- 
357  eggs;  Trexler  Farms,  2,361  points, 
2,194  eggs;  Quality  Poultry  Farm,  2,- 
352  points,  2,267  eggs;  The  Joachim 
Breeding  Farm,  2,321  points,  2,341  eggs; 
W.  8.  Hannah  A  8ons,  2,320  points,  2,- 
309  eggs ;  Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  2,314 
points,  2,362  eggs. 

Ii.  I.  Reds. — Walliceton  Farm,  2,575 
points,  2,595  eggs;  Moss  Farm,  2,362 
points,  2,320  eggs;  West  Neck  Farm,  2,- 
348  points,  2,326  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — A.  C.  Jones 
Poultry  Farm,  1,859  points,  1,S63  eggs ; 
R.  C.  E.  Wallace,  1,841  points,  1,832 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  • —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  1,716  points,  1,727  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Iloltzapple 
Poultry  Farm,  1,791  points,  1,757  eggs. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket  prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City 
8ept.  21.  The  contest  charges  4c  per 
dozen  above  these  prices :  White,  39c ; 
brown,  34c;  medium,  30c;  pullets,  23c. 


Probable  Blackhead 

My  turkeys  are  dying  at  the  weight  of 
6  to  12  lbs.  apiece.  Their  heads  become 
bluish  and  the  droppings  are  yellow  and 
green.  mrs.  a.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  am  afraid  that  your  young  turkeys 
are  dying  from  that  disease  known  as 
blackhead,  though  the  head  does  not  al¬ 
ways  show  the  dark  or  bluish  cast  that 
you  mention.  This  is  a  disease  of  the 
intestines  and  liver  that  is  caused  by  an 
organism  picked  up  with  food  and  drink 
from  ground  that  harbors  it.  Any  ground 
upon  which  other  fowls  have  run  is  very 
sure  to  be  infested  and  unsafe  for  young 
turkeys.  The  common  hen  carrys  this 
organism  in  her  intestines  and,  while  un¬ 
harmed  by  it  herself,  spreads  it  broadcast, 
to  the  detriment  of  poults. 

The  modern  way  of  raising  turkeys 
with  reasonable  success,  a  method  that 
has  permitted  thousands  to  be  reared 
where,  before,  it  was  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  raise  any,  is  to  keep  the  poults, 
after  hatching  them  in  clean  incubators, 
upon  raised  wire  floors  in  clean  brooders, 
for  from  eight  to  12  weeks,  then,  if 
clean  ground  is  available,  turning  them 
upon  a  grass  range  that  has  not  been 
used  for  a  poultry  run.  These  raised 
floors  of  hardware  cloth  (galvanized  wire 


netting)  protect  the  young  poults  by 
keeping  them  out  of  their  own  droppings 
until  they  have  reached  an  age  at  which 
resistance  to  the  infection  is  considerable. 

Any  feed  suited  to  chicks  or  older 
fowls  of  like  age  is  good  for  poults  and 
mature  turkeys,  mashes  or  grains.  Milk 
in  some  form  is  perhaps  the  best  protec¬ 
tive  food  if  given  in  all  the  quantity  that 
the  poults  will  consume  in  liquid  form. 
Some  successful  turkey-raisers  keep  semi- 
solid  buttermilk  always  before  the  poults 
in  small  jars,  feeding  a  poultry  mash 
with  this  until  time  for  fattening,  then 
add  whole  or  cracked  corn.  There  is  no 
known  cure  for  blackhead.  M.  b.  d. 


Coccidiosis 

What  ails  my  fowls?  They  have  al¬ 
ways  been  healthy  until  this  season. 
They  become  a  little  droopy  and  dull 
looking  but  still  they  eat  and  drink  and 
walk  right  along  until  they  die.  When  I 
pick  one  up  there  is  nothing  left  to  them 
but  feathers.  They  are  so  light.  My 
poultry  have  free  range  most  of  the  time. 
Some  of  them  have  a  whitish  diarrhoea. 

New  York.  a.  r.  b. 

If  these  birds  that  die  are  young  pul- 
ets  or  cockerels,  they  may  be  suffering 
from  coccidiosis,  the  most  common  and 
fatal  of  chick  diseases  after  an  age  of 
four  or  five  weeks  has  been  reached.  This 
may  be  determined  by  opening  several  of 
the  dead  birds  and  examining  the  blind 
pouches  (ceca)  attached  at  one  end  to 
the  intestines.  These  parts  of  the  intes¬ 
tinal  canal  should  look  like  the  rest  of 
it  but,  if  enlarged,  thickened  and  con¬ 
taining  cheesy  gray,  brown  or  bloody  mat¬ 
ter,  coccidiosis  may  be  diagnosed  as  pres¬ 
ent. 

There  is  no  cure  for  it  in  any  advanced 
stage,  but  the  keeping  of  young  chicks  off 
from  “old  ground”  and  feeding  milk  in 


some  form  liberally  while  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  are  protective  measures  that  should 
be  observed.  Ground  that  has  long  been 
used  by  fowls  becomes  so  saturated  with 
the  organisms  causing  coccidiosis  that 
further  rearing  of  chicks  there  may  be 
impossible.  If  new  range  cannot  be  pro¬ 
vided,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  raised 
wire  floors  to  keep  the  chicks  from  the 
ground  and  their  own  droppings.  Where 
a  new  run  is  available,  it  is  cheaper  and 
more  satisfactory  to  use  it  and  discon¬ 
tinue  the  old  range  for  several  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  interval  it  should  be  plowed 
and  cultivated.  m.  b.  d. 


Raise  More  Turkeys 

New  Y’ork  State  is  ideally  adapted  for 
turkey-raising  and,  since  science  has  now 
eliminated  most  of  the  hazards  in  tur¬ 
key-rearing,  more  farms  should  carry  this 
profitable  side  line.  As  an  experiment 
210  poults  were  started  this  year  at  the 
Haynes  Turkey  Farm  in  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 
These  poults  were  hatched  June  6  and  13 
from  the  best  of  stock.  Today,  Sept.  24 
we  have  201  beautiful,  large,  healthy 
birds,  the  toms  weighing  13  lbs. 

An  old  henhouse  was  thoroughly 
cleaned,  disinfected  and  whitewashed. 
Wire  mesh  floors  were  put  in  and  also 
wire  mesh  runs  or  sun  porches.  Two 
oil-burning  brooders  of  the  canopy  type 
were  used  and  the  poults  kept  in  this 
brooder  house  until  10  weeks  of  age  when 
they  were  put  on  range. 

Two  by  fours  are  used  for  roosts  on 
range  without  any  shelter,  and  a  fence 
encloses  the  roosts  for  protection  at  night. 
No  difficulty  has  been  experienced  with 
turkeys  straying.  The  range  consists  of 
a  10-acre  field. 

A  good  turkey  mash  has  been  kept  be¬ 
fore  the  poults  since  they  were  hatched. 
This  wTith  grit  and  water,  skim-milk  or 
buttermilk  the  first  10  weeks,  has  been 


their  exclusive  diet  excepting  the  green 
feed  on  range.  However,  an  occasional 
feeding  of  mustard,  spinach  or  burdock 
leaves,  cut  up  fine,  was  given  the  poults 
in  the  brooder.  This  was  not  considered 
a  necessity  and  was  only  done  when  time 
permitted. 

Turkeys  are  about  the  most  profitable 
farm  product  today  considering  the  capi¬ 
tal,  time  and  labor  required.  They  will 
acquire  twice  as  much  weight  as  chick¬ 
ens  per  pound  of  feed  and  weigh  three 
times  as  much  when  matured.  If  reared 
properly  no  greater  losses  should  occur 
then  in  the  rearing  of  chickens. 

GEORGE  E.  HAYNES. 


Blind  Hens 

Can  you  tell  me  what  makes  my  hens 
go  blind?  mrs.  A.  M.  c. 

New  York. 

Chronic  coccidiosis  is  perhaps  the  most 
common  cause  of  blindness,  this  being 
accompanied  by  weakness  and  emaciation 
as  other  evidences  of  the  disease.  There 
is  no  cure  for  the  condition,  which  is  to 
be  avoided  by  guarding  the  growth  stock 
from  infection  through  food  and  drink 
picked  up  on  old,  long-used  ground. 

M.  B.  D. 


Lemon  Butter 

One  pound  of  granulated  sugar,  yolks 
of  six  eggs,  and  whites  of  four,  one- 
fourth  pound  of  butter,  juice  of  three 
large  lemons.  Beat  the  eggs,  put  all  the 
ingredients  in  a  double  boiler,  and  cook 
stirring  constantly,  until  the  thickness 
of  honey.  Put  away  in  jelly  glasses ;  it 
will  keep  for  some  time.  This  is  an  old 
English  recipe;  it  is  a  delicious  filling 
for  little  tarts,  for  delicate  sandwiches, 
or  for  layer  cakes.  With  this  on  hand 
for  filling,  a  layer  cake  may  be  quickly 
baked  for  an  emergency  dessert. 


c ^Measurey 


our 


\ feeds 


by  the  eggs  they  produce 


Commonsense?  Yes,  but  more  money  is  made  by  plain  com- 
monsense  than  by  inspiration  or  accident.  More  geniuses  die 
in  the  insane  asylum  or  poorhouse  than  anywhere  else. 

Ninety  years  of  commonsense  are  what  you  buy  in  a  bag  of 
SdAeZtftCUv  Red  Rose  Laying  Mash.  Out  of  that  bag  hun¬ 
dreds  of  poultrymen  tell  us  they  get  more  eggs  and  healthier 
hens.  We’ll  give  you  their  names  if  you  want,  and  Eshelman 
has  never  paid  one  cent  for  a  testimonial. 

Commonsense  tells  you  that  if  (S 'AiltnCUt,  does  for  you  what 
it  has  done  for  others  you’ll  make  more  money  than  you 
have  before — and  without  spending  a  cent  more. 

Measure  your  feeds  by  the  eggs  they  produce — 
and  we’ll  leave  the  decision  to  you,  for  we  know 
you’re  sensible. 

<S v  sons 


JOHN  W. 

LANCASTER.,  PA. 

MILLS:  LANCASTER,  PA.  YORK,  PA.  Cl  RCLEVI LLE,  O  H  I O 


This  j2  Page  Book  FREE 


It  is  simple.  It  is  sensible.  It  re¬ 
minds  you  of  many  things  you 
already  know.  It  may  tell  you  new 
things  that  help  make  profits.  It 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  Simply 
mail  us  a  post  card  with  your  name 
and  address. 
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Easing  a  harden 
for  Patient  Mothers 

..the  new  aid 
in  PREVENTING 


COLDS 

—  by  makers  of  Vicks  VapoRub 

Every  cold  avoided  is  a  load  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  mothers  — 
guardians  of  the  family’s  health. 
Now  — since  the  introduction  last 
winter  of  Vicks  Nose  &  Throat 
Drops  — avoiding  colds  is  a  usual 
experience  in  thousands  of  homes. 

This  remarkable  new  formula  — 
developed  after  years  of  research  — 
is  especially  designed  for  the  nose 
and  throat — where  most  colds  start. 
Used  at  that  first  feeling  of  stuffiness 
or  nasal  irritation,  sniffle  or  sneeze 
— Nature’s  usual  warning  that  a  cold 
is  coming  on  — many  colds  can  be 
avoided  altogether. 

New  COLDS-CONTROL  Plan 

Vicks  Nose  Drops  are  the  ideal  com¬ 
panion  toVicks  VapoRub,  the  modern 
way  of  treating  colds — externally.  An 
aid  in  preventing  colds,  the  Drops  are 
also  a  convenient  daytime  adjunct  to 
VapoRub  in  treating  certain  types 
and  stages  of  colds.  Together  with 
certain  simple  rules  of  health,  these 
preparations  form  the  new  Vicks 
Plan  for  better  Control  of  Colds. 

Follow  this  Plan — as  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  each  Vicks  package.  It 
can  cut  in  half  the  number,  duration 
and  costs  of  colds  in  your  home  —  as 
it  has  already  in  thousands  of  others 
all  over  the  country. 

TRIAL  OFFER:  Your  druggist  has  Vicks  Vapo¬ 
Rub  ( now  in  white  Stainless  form,  if  you  prefer)  also 
two  new  products — Vicks  Nose  Drops,  and  a  Vicks 
Cough  Drop  actually  medicated  with  ingredients 
of  VapoRub.  If  you  wish  to  test  these  new  products 
before  buying,  and  learn  more  about  Vicks  Plan  for 
better  Control-of-Colds,  send  3  cents  in  stamps  to 
Vick  Chemical  Co.-24l  Milton  St.,  Greensboro.N.C. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Wild  Geese 

How  oft  against  the  sunset  sky  or  moon 
I  watched  that  moving  zigzag  of  spread 
wings 

In  unforgotten  Autumns  gone  too  soon, 
In  unforgotten  Springs ! 

Creatures  of  desolation,  far  they  fly 
Above  all  lands  bound  by  the  curling 
foam  ; 

In  misty  fens,  wild  moors  and  trackless 
sky 

Those  wild  things  have  their  home. 

They  know  the  tundra  of  Siberian  coasts, 
And  tropic  marshes  by  the  Indian  seas; 
They  know  the  clouds  and  night  and 
starry  hosts 
From  Crux  to  Pleiades. 

Dark  flying  rune  against  the  western 
glow — 

It  tells  the  sweep  and  loneliness  of 
things, 

Symbol  of  Autumns  vanished  long  ago, 
Symbol  of  coming  Springs ! 

— From  the  Chinese  of  Pai  Ta  Shun, 
translated  by  Evelyn  Kerr. 

* 

Our  friend  C.  C.  Taylor,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  writes  us  as  follows  : 

It  occurs  to  me  that  your  readers 
might  be  interested  in  “fried”  apples  and 
bacon” — a  very  delectable  dish  as  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  South.  Some  time  ago  we 
had  printed  one  of  the  commonly  used 
recipes  for  fried  apples  and  bacon,  and 
I  am  sending  it  to  you  with  the  hope 


that  you  will  deem  it  worthy  of  publica¬ 
tion.  Fried  apples  and  bacon  is  not 
merely  another  apple  dessert.  Instead  it 
is  a  “main  meal”  dish  and  is  so  used  in 
the  South,  especially  for  breakfast  and 
luncheon.  And  if  this  dish  should  come 
into  the  same  use  in  the  North  and  East 
as  it  has  in  the  South,  the  consumption 
of  apples  would  be  greatly  increased 
thereby.  First  peel  the  apples  around 
the  middle  but  leave  the  rest  of  the  peel¬ 
ing  on  the  apples.  Then  core  and  cut  the 
apples  into  slices.  Next  put  your  skillet 
(or  “spider”)  on  the  stove  and  put  about 
one-half  cup  of  water  in  the  skillet,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  amount  of  apples  to  be 
cooked  and  whether  the  apples  are  soft 
or  hard  and  juicy.  Now  put  the  apples 
into  the  skillet  and  cover  with  a  lid.  Cook 
for  10  or  15  minutes  until  the  apples 
get  spongy.  Then  stir  in  about  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  lard  or  butter  and  cook  with¬ 
out  lid  until  the  apples  are  slightly 
brown ;  then  add  sugar  to  taste  and  a 
pinch  of  salt — stirring  frequently  so  that 
the  apples  will  not  burn.  Then  cook  un¬ 
til  apples  are  thoroughly  brown.  Serve 
with  bacon,  liver,  sausage  or  chicken 
hash.  (My!  How  good!)  And  if  you 
also  include  corn  cakes  or  waffles,  you 
will  certainly  have  a  sumptuous  feast ! 

* 

Here  is  a  fashion  note  from  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  dated  Sept.  20,  1832  : 

“A  promenade  dress  for  ladies,  during 
the  late  Summer,  shows  a  clear  muslin 
pelisse,  lined  with  straw  colored  gros  de 
Naples  and  richly  embroidered  and  fea- 
therstitched  around  the  fronts  and  border. 
The  large  pelerine  and  sleeves  are  also 
embroidered.  A  row  of  Valenciennes 
lace  edges  the  round  of  the  dress.  The 
bonnet  is  of  lemon  colored  poux  de  Sole ; 
it  is  lined  with  rose  colored  crepe  and 
trimmed  with  gauze  ribbon  to  corre¬ 
spond.” 

No  doubt  this  dress  was  illustrated 
by  Mrs.  Ilale  in  Godey’s  Lady's  Book, 


and  studied  eagerly  by  young  women  who 
looked  quite  as  pretty  in  sprigged  mus¬ 
lin  as  wearers  of  the  expensive  pelisse 
lined  with  straw-colored  gros  de  Naples. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Tn  new  hats  we  see  corduroy  cord, 
which  is  felt  stitched  to  look  like  cordu¬ 
roy.  We  saw  a  very  smart  beret  of  cor¬ 
duroy  cord  among  misses’  fashions;  it 
was  worn  tilted  down  over  the  right  eye, 
and  was  finished  with  a  metal  clip. 

Rabbit's-hair  woolens  are  seen  in  the 
new  Fall  dresses.  Three  popular  colors 
arc  talisman  green,  signal  red,  and  Ma¬ 
jorca  blue. 

Some  of  the  department  stores  now 
furnish  a  portable  mantelpiece,  which 
may  be  set  up  against  the  wall  to  form 
a  background  for  an  electric  fireplace. 
The  mantels  we  saw  were  in  simple  de¬ 
signs  of  the  colonial  period,  and  cost 
something  near  fifteen  dollars.  The  elec¬ 
tric  open  fires  are  a  great  improvement 
over  gas.  With  a  portable  mantelpiece 
and  an  electric  hearth  one  may  have  all 
the  cheer  of  an  open  fire  in  a  room  with¬ 
out  a  chimney. 

Blanket-weaving  by  a  North  Carolina 
mountain  woman  was  on  display  in  a  big 
department  store  recently.  Spinning, 
carding  and  weaving  was  all  done  by 
hand,  and  we  were  told  that  the  loom 
was  built  by  Daniel  Boone.  The  great 
pathfinder  of  Kentucky  was  85  years  old 
when  he  died  in  1S20,  so  that  old  loom 
could  tell  us  stirring  tales.  The  weaver, 
a  slim  elderly  woman,  worked  rapidly 
with  the  flying  shuttles,  as  she  wove  a 
blanket  in  stripes  of  red,  white  and  blue. 
The  carding  and  spinning  looked  much 
easier  than  it  really  was;  the  carder 
quickly  straightened  the  fiber,  and  the 
spinner  drew  out  the  yarn  without  any 
effort,  but  we  think  an  amateur  would 
show  very  discouraging  results.  A  lec¬ 


turer  told  about  the  dyes  used  by  the  old- 
time  home  weavers ;  the  hickory  and  oak 
bark,  and  other  native  material.  We  ad¬ 
mired  the  women  demonstrating  these  old- 
fashioned  industries ;  slender,  gentle  in 
expression,  they  wore,  with  their  simple 
calico  dress,  an  air  of  poise  and  dignity. 
The  place  where  they  were  working  was 
constantly  surrounded  by  crowds  of  in¬ 
terested  women. 


My  Rolling  Cupboard 

I  had  always  disliked  having  my  cook¬ 
ing  dishes  in  my  pantry,  as  they  not  only 
took  up  needed  room,  but  caused  many 
extra  steps.  Then  came  a  stormy  day 
and  an  inspiration.  I  would  have  a 
utensil  cupboard  on  casters.  The  boys 
were  agreeable  and  before  night  I  had  an 
attractive  cupboard  all  finished  except  the 
paint,  and  it  hadn’t  cost  a  cent.  The  lum¬ 
ber  was  old  boxes  salvaged  from  the  at¬ 
tic,  and  the  casters  were  taken  from  an 
old  bedstead.  The  cupboard  was  made 
just  deep  enough  to  hold  my  largest 
saucepan.  It  has  only  one  shelf,  16 
inches  from  the  bottom.  This  shelf  holds 
the  pans  that  cannot  be  hung  up.  Then, 
gauging  the  distance  by  the  length  of 
my  stewpans,  cleats  were  nailed  across 
sides  and  back.  Then,  again  gauging  the 
distance  apart  by  holding  up  the  pans, 
hooks  were  screwed  in  place. 

The  door  was  a  happy  thought.  It  is 
in  two  sections.  And  what  a  convenience ! 
They  meet  at  the  shelf;  thus,  when  I 
roll  my  cupboard  to  my  side  when  pre¬ 
paring  vegetables  at  the  sink,  or  to  the 
stove,  when  preserving,  I  can  open  the 
upper  door  to  secure  my  equipment  with¬ 
out  standing  back  to  make  room  for  the 
lower  portion  to  open.  The  top  is  about 
on  a  level  with  my  shoulder,  and  makes 
a  convenient  space  to  be  used  in  an 
emergency.  The  cupboard  was  painted 
inside  and  out.  elorence  hadley. 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Care  of  the  Teeth 

Whether  we  ever  have  a  toothache  or 
not  depends  almost  entirely  upon  our¬ 
selves.  once  we  have  grown  up.  Whether 
a  child  ever  has  a  toothache  or  not  de¬ 
pends  almost  entirely  upon  his  parents 
or  guardians.  The  size  of  any  family’s 
dental  bill  depends  largely  upon  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  family.  I  say  “largely” 
rather  than  “almost  entirely”  because 
some  people  are  born  with  a  tendency  to 
have  poor  teeth.  This  is  true,  as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  pointed  out,  because  the  moth¬ 
ers  of  these  particular  people  did  not  lay 
the  foundation  for  good  teeth  for  their 
children  before  birth  and  during  infancy. 

Now  no  one  really  enjoys  a  toothache, 
and  no  one  need  ever  have  one,  unless  as 
the  result  of  some  kind  of  an  accident. 
As  soon  as  a  baby’s  first  teeth  appear  the 
dentist  should  examine  them  to  see  if 
they  are  perfect.  If  they  need  care  he 
will  know  just  what  to  do  to  preserve 
them.  Those  first  little  teeth  should  be 
cleaned  three  times  a  day  with  a  soft 
brush  and  some  nice  toothpaste.  (Tooth 
powder  is  apt  to  be  sucked  in  by  a  baby’s 
breath,  so  paste  is  safer.)  An  older  per¬ 
son  can  use  plain  baking  soda  or  salt. 
Either  one  is  good  for  cleaning  the  teeth, 
and  keeps  the  gums  in  good  condition.) 

If  a  baby  is  taken  to  the  dentist  regu¬ 
larly  twice  each  year  the  teeth  will  be 
kept  in  such  good  condition  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  teeth  will  be  healthy  and  the  child 
will  never  know  what  a  toothache  is,  nor 
ever  know  that  dentists  can  hurt!  For  if 
the  tiny  crevices  are  filled  before  they 
really  decay  the  dentist  will  not  need  to 
hurt. 

At  an  early  age  a  child  should  be 
taught  to  clean  his  teeth  and  should  be 
watched  to  see  that  he  does  it  regularly 
and  well.  He  should  never  be  allowed 
to  outgrow  the  habit.  A  grown  person 
should  not  neglect  to  brush  his  teeth  at 
least  twice  every  day,  and  should  see  the 
dentist  at  least  twice  each  year. 

All  teeth  that  are  the  least  bit  inclined 
to  be  crooked  should  be  straightened  very 
early  in  life,  for  crooked  teeth  not  only 
spoil  a  person's  looks  but  often  cause  in¬ 
digestion  because  food  cannot  be  chewed 
properly. 

Teeth  that  are  allowed  to  decay  may 
cause  serious  illness,  even  chronic  in¬ 
validism  or  death.  Some  doctors  and 
dentists  say  that  there  are  125  different 
types  of  germs  that  breed  in  neglected 
teeth.  These  germs  cause  many  diseases, 
among  them  indigestion,  ulcer  of  the 
stomach,  rheumatism,  arthritis,  lumbago, 
neuritis  and  heart  disease.  There  have 
been  instances  of  blood  poisoning  and  of 
total  blindness  resulting  from  neglected 
teeth,  and  roots  that  have  rotted  in  the 
gums. 

Bleeding  gums,  gums  that  are  pale  and 
colorless  or  that  recede  from  the  roots 
of  the  teeth,  or  gums  on  which  gumboils 
often  form  are  dangerous,  and  should  be 
carefully  examined  by  a  dentist.  The 
food  we  eat  greatly  affects  the  teeth.  We 
have  spoken  of  vitamin  D.  We  should 
also  have  plenty  of  vitamin  C,  for  with¬ 
out  it  scurvy  is  apt  to  develop.  Vitamin 
C  is  abundant  in  lemon  and  orange  juice, 
in  raw  cabbage,  lettuce,  peas,  spinach 
and  tomatoes.  It  is  also  found  in  apples, 
bananas,  beans,  carrots  and  turnips. 
Candies  and  too  many  sweets  should  be 
avoided. 

So  let’s  take  care  of  our  teeth  !  Let’s 
clean  them  twice  every  day,  visit  the  den¬ 
tist  twice  every  year,  eat  plenty  of  foods 
containing  vitamins  C  and  1),  and  drink 
lots  and  lots  of  milk,  for  milk  does  much 
to  build  good  sturdy  teeth  ! 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


It’s  Open  Season  for 
Mincemeat 

Here  are  several  different  ways  for 
making  good  mincemeat,  some  “with,” 
and  others  “without,”  and  one  to  suit 
every  taste.  First  comes  the  one  we  like 
best  at  our  house,  and  which  has  been 
experimented  with  until  it  has  proven 
not  only  good  to  the  palate,  but  good  to 
the  stomach.  In  other  words,  we  have 
made  it  over  until  now  it  does  not  hurt 
us  to  eat  it.  Here  it  is. 

Digestible  and  good,  too.  Buy  4  lbs. 
of  “hamburged”  beef  that  has  a  fairly 
good  amount  of  fat  in  it  (you  can  tell  by 
looking).  Cook  it,  saving  the  juice  and 
fat  that  is  on  it,  using  all  for  the  mince. 
Then  you’ll  need  seven  pints  of  finely 
chopped  apple,  four  cups  of  sugar,  two 
cups  of  molasses,  2  lbs.  currants,  2  lbs. 
chopped  raisins  (the  large  seeded  ones 
are  best),  half  a  pound  of  suet  shaved 
fine  and  put  through  the  chopper  two  or 
three  times,  one  package  of  prepared 
mincemeat  soaked  several  hours  in  warm 
water  to  soften,  three  tablespoons  of  salt, 
five  level  teaspoons  of  cinnamon,  two  of 
ground  clove,  two  of  nutmeg,  one  lemon’s 
juice,  pulp  and  grated  yellow  rind.  Then 
about  one  cup  of  vinegar  and  two  cups  of 
water.  The  original  rule  called  for  more 
vinegar.  We  took  some  out  and  put  in 
the  lemon.  (More  digestible.)  It  also 
called  for  more  molasses  and  less  sugar. 
We  changed  it  by  substituting  sugar  for 
molasses.  (Molasses  isn’t  as  easy  on  di¬ 
gestion  as  sugar.)  We  took  out  the  suet, 
using  a  fat  piece  of  beef.  We  didn’t  like 
the  idea  of  eating  several  “teaspoons”  of 
pepper,  either,  so  we  wouldn’t  have  that 
in.  Now  we  eat  this  “mince”  and  it  does 
not  hurt  us. 

Here  is  one  that  has  all  sugar  and  no 
molasses,  no  vinegar  at  all,  no  pepper  and 


The  Cart  Wheel  Quilt. — This  pretty  blue  anil  white  quilt  was  made  by  a  pioneer  woman  but 
was  put  away  and  never  quilted.  It  has  been  handed  down  to  a  granddaughter  who  cherishes 
it  for  its  daintiness  and  beauty.  This  quilt  has  the  appearance  of  being  difficult  to  make, 
but  it  is  indeed  quite  simple.  There  were  1G  blocks  in  this  quilt.  Price  of  pattern  15 

cents.  The  little  quilt  pattern  catalog  is  also  15  cents.  Send  all  orders  to  the  Pattern 
Department,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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no  salt.  Fersons  having  to  adhere  to  a 
“salt-free  diet”  please  take  notice.  For 
it  use  4  lbs.  of  beef  cooked  and  its  juice, 
three  quarts  of  chopped  apple,  1%  lbs. 
of  suet,  2  lbs.  of  raisins,  two  of  currants, 
2  lbs.  of  sugar,  one  tablespoon  each  of 
cinnamon,  clove  and  nutmeg,  one  quart 
of  homemade,  harmless  cider,  and  the 
juice  of  two  oranges  and  the  grated  rind 
of  one.  (No  citron,  either.) 

Tastes  vary.  Perhaps  you  want,  in 
yours,  citron,  vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt, 
but  do  not  care  for  suet.  Well  then,  this 
rule  will  fit  your  taste.  Take  for  this 
5  lbs.  meat,  9  lbs.  apple,  2  lbs.  chopped 
raisins,  2  lbs.  currants,  half  a  pound  of 
citron,  6  lbs.  sugar,  one  cup  vinegar,  one 
quart  molasses,  one  quart  sweet  cider, 
two  lemons,  one  teaspoon  pepper,  six 
teaspoons  salt,  two  teaspoons  clove,  three 
of  mace  and  five  of  cinnamon. 

Or  you  may  like  suet  and  no  vinegar. 
If  so, 'then  here  is  the  rule.  Use  4  lbs. 
meat,  9  lbs.  apple,  1  lb.  suet,  3  lbs.  rais¬ 
ins,  2  lbs.  currants  (chopping  the  rais¬ 
ins  always  give  a  more  flavorful  mince, 
as  chopping  releases  the  juice),  half  a 
pound  of  citron,  5  lbs.  sugar,  three  tea¬ 
spoons  clove,  10  of  cinnamon,  five  tea¬ 
spoons  mace,  one  of  black  pepper,  six  of 
salt,  one  quart  molasses,  one  quart  cider, 
juice  and  chopped  rinds  of  two  lemons. 

Yet  a  different  combination  is  found 
in  this  one  using  bottled,  boiled  cider  and 
grapejuice  in  place  of  vinegar  or  lemons. 
Also  has  no  molasses  or  peppei*.  •  Chop 
finely  2  lbs.  boiled  lean  beef,  add  1  lb. 
chopped  suet,  5  lbs.  chopped  apple,  1  lb. 
chopped  seeded  raisins,  2  lbs.  currants, 
%  ib.  citron,  2%  lbs.  brown  sugar,  one 
quart  boiled  cider,  one  pint  grapejuice, 
one  tablespoon  salt,  1%  teaspoons  cinna¬ 
mon,  one  of  grated  nutmeg,  two  table¬ 
spoons  mace,  one  tablespoon  clove,  one  of 
allspice. 

Here  is  one  with  coffee  for  part  of  the 
flavor.  Doesn't  it  sound  good?  This 
uses  prepared  mincemeat  and  apples, 
and  no  meat  need  be  purchased.  You 
Will  need  one  package  of  prepared  mince¬ 
meat  broken  up  and  soaked  in  water  un¬ 
til  soft,  3  lbs.  chopped  apple,  half  a 
pound  little  seedless  raisins,  1  %  cups 
sugar,  nutmeg,  cinnamon  and  clove  to 
suit  your  taste,  half  a  teaspoon  salt  and 
as  much  hot  coffee  as  will  be  necessary 
for  cooking  all  to  the  proper  consistency. 

And  you  can  save  your  orange  and 
lemon  rinds  to  use  in  such  a  rule  as  this 
good  one :  Combine  2  lbs.  chopped  beef, 
half  a  pound  chopped  suet,  four  quarts 
chopped  apple,  2  lbs.  raisins,  2  lbs.  cur¬ 
rants,  3  lbs.  brown  sugar,  two  quarts 
cider,  two  teaspoons  each  of  salt,  cinna¬ 
mon,  allspice  and  clove,  and  the  rinds  of 
two  oranges  and  of  two  lemons. 

For  a  real  change,  let’s  try  this  one 
made  with  bread  crumbs :  It  requires  one 
cup  bread  crumbs,  one  cup  chopped  rais¬ 
ins,  one  cup  molasses,  one  of  vinegar,  one 
of  sugar,  one  of  water,  half  a  cup  butter 
or  other  shortening,  one  teaspoon  cin¬ 
namon,  one  of  clove,  one  of  allspice..  Cook 
all  together  until  thick  and  fill  pies  as 
usual. 

If  you  prefer  cracker  crumbs  in  place 
of  bread,  then  here  is  this :  Cook  to¬ 
gether  for  a  few  minutes  one  cup  chopped 
seeded  raisins,  and  one  cup  cold  water, 
then  add  half  a  cup  brown  sugar,  half  a 
cup  molasses,  half  a  cup  vinegar,  half  a 
cup  butter  and  other  shortening  melted 
together,  one  well-beaten  egg,  half  a  cup 
rolled  cracker  crumbs,  a  tablespoon  of 
cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  each  of  salt, 
pepper,  nutmeg,  allspice  and  cloves  and 
a  wineglass  of  grapejuice. 

And  you’ll  surely  need  some  pastry, 
no  matter  which  “mince”  you  “pick”  for 
yours,  so  here  is  one  both  good  and 
harmless  !  For  four  cups  of  flour  use  one 
tablespoon  of  sugar,  one  teaspoon  of  salt, 
one  teaspoon  of  baking  powder  and  a 
generous  cup  of  shortening.  Then 
“Who’ll  dare  deny  the  truth 
There’s  poetry  in  pie?” 

IlHODA  RAYE. 


When  Persimmons  Are  Ripe 

In  the  Department  of  Home  Econom¬ 
ics,  University  of  Arkansas,  the  follow¬ 
ing  recipes  using  persimmons  were 
worked  out  and  tested : 

Persimmon  Custard. — One  cup  milk, 
one  egg,  two  tablespoons  sugar,  one- 
eighth  teaspoon  salt,  one-fourtli  cup  per¬ 
simmon  pulp,  one-eighth  teaspoon  soda. 
Heat  milk  and  sugar  in  the  top  of  a 
double  boiler.  Add  slowly  to  slightly 
beaten  egg,  stirring  constantly.  Add  per¬ 
simmon  pulp,  salt  and  soda,  and  pour  in¬ 
to  a  greased  baking  dish.  Bake  in  a  dish 
surrounded  by  hot  water.  Bake  about 
one  hour. 

Baked  Persimmon  Whip.  —  One-half 
cup  persimmon  pulp,  two  egg  whites,  two 
egg  yolks,  one-fourth  cup  sugar,  one 
tablespoon  lemon  juice,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  soda.  Mix  pulp,  sugar,  soda,  egg 
yolks  and  lemon  juice.  Cook  in  double 
boiler  three  minutes.  Fold  in  the  beaten 
egg  whites.  Bake  at  375  degrees  Fahr. 
for  30  minutes. 

Persimmon  Pie.  —  One-fourth  cup 
brown  sugar,  six  tablespoons  flour,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  two  cups  milk,  two 
egg  yolks,  one-fourth  cup  butter,  one-half 
cup  persimmon  pxilp,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
soda.  Mix  dry  ingredients  and  milk. 
Cook  over  a  direct  fire,  stirring  until 
thick.  Cook  in  a  double  boiler  10  min¬ 
utes.  Combine  with  persimmon  pulp, 
beaten  eggs,  butter  and  salt.  Cook  and 
remove  from  fire.  Beat.  Bake  in  pie 
shell  in  moderate  oven  about  30  minutes. 
Top  with  meringue. 

Persimmon  Nut  Bread.  —  Two  cups 
sweet  milk,  two  cups  graham  flour,  two 
cups  white  flour,  one  cup  sugar,  two  eggs, 
four  tablespoons  baking  powder,  one  cup 
persimmons,  diced  and  seeded ;  one  cup 


nuts,  one  teaspoon  salt.  Beat  the  eggs, 
add  the  sugar,  mix  dry  ingredients,  add 
chopped  nuts,  and  the  diced  persimmons. 
Alternately  add  liquid  and  dry  ingre¬ 
dients  to  eggs  and  sugar  mixture.  Pour 
into  pans,  let  stand  15  minutes.  Bake  at 
375  degrees  for  55  minutes. 

Persimmon  Waffles. — One  cup  milk, 
1%  cups  flour,  two  tablespoons  fat,  two 
eggs,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  soda,  one-half  salt,  one- 
half  cup  persimmon  pulp.  Sift  the  dry 
ingredients.  Add  milk,  beaten  egg  yolks, 
and  melted  fat.  Fold  in  egg  whites,  or 
whole  eggs  may  be  beaten  first.  Add  the 
persimmon  pulp.  Bake  as  any  waffle  in 
waffle  pan. 

Persimmon  Cake  Filling.  —  One  cup 
white  sugar,  three  eggs,  one  tablespoon 
butter,  three-fourths  cup  persimmon 
pulp,  one  tablespoon  lemon  juice,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  soda.  Combine  all  ingre¬ 
dients  and  cook  until  thick  enough  to 
spread  on  a  cake. 

Persimmon  Ice  Cream. — Two  cups  thin 
cream,  one  cup  milk,  one  cup  sugar,  one 
cup  persimmoix  pulp.  Mix  ingredients 
and  freeze  until  Arm. 

In  the  Ozarks  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


781— Tailored  Style. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  3G, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


783  —  Smart  Junior 
Coat.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  10  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
54-in.  material  with 
2%  yds.  of  39-in. 
lining.  Ten  cents. 


943  —  Dainty  House 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
Iff,  yds.  of  35-in. 
contrasting  and  6% 
yds.  of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


854 — For  Playtime. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2.  4 
and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  2%  yds. 
of  35-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  35-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


to  serve  persimmons  when  they  are  ripe. 
From  the  cooks  of  this  region  come  the 
following  recipes : 

Persimmon  Dessert.  —  Diced  persim¬ 
mons  or  persimmon  pulp  may  be  used  to 
garnish  lemon  jello.  When  topped  off 
with  whipped  cream,  it  is  delicious.  Or 
the  persimmon  pulp  may  be  added  before 
the  jello  hardens,  and  then  served  with 
whipped  cream.  A  sprinkling  of  nut 
meats  improves  it. 

The  Gentry’s  Favorite  Persimmon 
Dessert. — Ripe  persimmons  combine  de¬ 
liciously  with  ripe  bananas.  Halve  or 
slice  the  bananas.  Cover  with  persimmon 
pulp.  Finish  with  whipped  cream.  Ap¬ 
ples  or  pears  may  be  used  instead  of 
bananas,  provided  they  are  of  about  the 
same  consistency  as  the  persimmons.  The 
potato  ricer  may  be  used  to  mash  the 
persimmon  pulp. 

Persimmon  Pudding. — To  the  recipe  of 
persimmon  custard,  add  spices :  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  each  of  cinnamon,  gin¬ 
ger,  nutmeg,  allspice  and  ground  cloves. 
This  pudding  is  delicious  hot  or  cold. 

Persimmon  Salad.  —  Combine  persim¬ 
mons  with  pineapple  on  a  bed  of  lettuce. 
Pour  over  all  a  mayonnaise  dressing. 

Persimmon  Sandwich  Filling.  —  Com¬ 
bine  persimmon  pulp  with  finely  ground 
chicken  meat.  Mix  with  a  boiled  salad 
dressing.  This  makes  a  delicious  filling 
for  sandwiches,  or  it  may  be  used  as  a 
salad.  MINNIE  PENCE  CURRY. 


the  world’s  finest  KNITWEAR 


25%,  50%,  700% 
Wool  Knit  Jackets 

A  jacket  in  which  you  can  flex 
your  muscles,  swing  your  arms, 
bend,  twist  or  climb  —  flexible, 
strong,  shapely  and  good  looking. 
2  pocket  styles.  Choice  of  shades. 


FOR  EVERY  MEMBER  OF  THE  FAMILY 


£  Men’sTailored  Ribbed  Unions  or  two 
piece  styles  in  all  weights  of  fine 
combed  cotton  or  all  wool  and  wool 
mixtures.  Women’s  and  Child’s  Elastic 
Ribbed  Underwear  in  all  styles.  Infants' 
Knitted  Wrappers  .  .  .  Enjoy  the  very 
superior  quality  of  BODYGARD  under¬ 
wear,  which  for  generations  has  been 
the  standard  of  excellence.  Finely  fin¬ 
ished,  perfectly  p  oportioned  and  re¬ 
markable  for  its  durability.  Insist  on 
the  BODYGARD  label. 

Including  Bodygard  Infants'  Sleepers — The  per¬ 
fect  sleeping  garment,  in  colors  or  natural. 


SOLD  IN  ALL  GOOD  STORES 


TJERE’S  an  amazing  new  invention 
f-\that  makes  any  range  a  ga a  etova 
in  just  a  few  minutes  without  connec¬ 
tion  togas  lines!  The  Diamond  Range 
turner  makes  it9  own  gas  of  96^0  air 
and  4 °/o  cheap  fuel  oil  or  kerosene. 
Hotter— faster— cleaner  and  easier  to 
use  than  coal  or  wood  and  costs  less. 
Steady,  even  heat  for  perfect  baking 
and  cooking.  Banishes  all  smoke,  dust, 
dirt,  soot  and  ashes  from  home  for¬ 
ever.  Cuts  housewife’s  work  in  half  I 
Write  at  once  for  special  low  intro* 
ductory  offer. 

AGENTS-UPTO  $25  IN  A  DAY! 

§njoy  the  convenience  of  a  Diamond 
urner  and  make  EASY  MONEY  be- 
sidesl  Amazing  home  demonstration 
plan  pays  up  to  $25  in  a  day.  Write  to¬ 
day  sure  for  full  details  and  bow  to 
get  one  on  30  days’  FREE  TRIAL. 

AKRON  LAMP  AND  MFG.  CO. 
250  Bartges  St.  Akron,  Ohio 


CALLOUSES 

Gently  Fade  Away 

Corns  and  Callouses  yield  at  once  to 
the  wonderful  medication  in  this 
thin,  comfortable  adhesive  silk.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No 
more  nagging  foot  pains.  New 
Medicated  Silk  Adhesive 
absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  injury  to 
healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Big  spool. 
60  square  inches.  Send  $1.00  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trying  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R-3  Burlington,  Vermont 


N1AKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners 
on  long  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the  profits— paid  weekly. 
No  investment,  no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit. 
All  or  your  spare  time.  If  income  of  $35.00  to  $60  00  weekly 
interests  you— write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Dept.  270,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Now  Is  The  Time!! 

A  few  weeks  are  left  before  tbe 
campaign  of  our  Grange  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  is  ovei. 

Now  is  the  time  for  those  that 
have  not  a3  yet  taken  interest  and 
made  a  definite  move  to  participate 
to  come  in  and  make  application 
with  the  officer  of  their  Grange,  in 
charge  of  Contest. 

The  Committee  below  is  anxious 
to  have  you  cooperate  and  show 
your  Grange  brotherly  spirit. 
LET’S  GO  !  ! 

The  Committee  is  under  the 
leadership  of  L.  J.  Taber,  Worthy 
National  Master  of  the  Grange,  and 
is  composed  of : 

L.  J.  Taber,  Worthy  National 
Master  of  the  Grange;  David  H. 
Agans,  Master  of  New  Jersey  State 
Grange;  Fred  J.  Freestone,  Master 
of  New  York  State  Grange;  E.  V. 
Dorsett,  Master  of  Penna.  State 
Grange;  and  W.  F.  Kirk,  Master 
of  Ohio  State  Grange. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Advertising  Com¬ 
mittee  this  Campaign  is  carried  on  by 
Farmers  &  Traders  Life  Insurance  Co., 
State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DEAN’S  BUCKWHEAT  FLOUR 

BOTH  PLAIN  AND  PREPARED 

Good  Since  1876 

MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED 
CATSKILL  VALLEY  MILLS 
Catskill,  N.  Y.  JTere  Dean,  Prop. 


YARN 


Free  samples.  Bright  Colors. 
For  Sweaters,  Afghans  and 
.  Rugs.  DELAINE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  G, 

4  Skeins,  $1  118  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Yarns 


Pure  wool  worsted  for  Hooked  Rugs. 
Afghans  and  Hand  Knitting.  Send  stamped 
addressed  envelope  for  free  samples. 
Concord  Worsted  Mills,  Dept.  E,  Concord,  N.  II. 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Isaac  Shalkop,  president;  Ralph  W. 
Hook,  secretary  ;  Harry  A.  Prock,  H,  B. 
McKean,  Robert  N.  Sangro.  Clarke 
Fountain,  R.  M.  Atkinson,  C.  A.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  II.  H.  Moore,  John  Mahoney, 
H.  V.  Williams,  Charles  E.  Zalin  and 
J.  E.  Meyrs,  officers  and  promoters  of 
the  North  American  Fur  Farms,  offices, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  a  farm  at  Little 
Creek,  near  Dover,  N.  J.,  were  indicted 
by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  charges  of  defrauding  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  on  the  representation 
that  the  investment  of  every  $150  in  the 
scheme  would  return  $1,000.  The  result, 
however,  was  a  complete  loss  to  the.  in¬ 
vestors  and  the  enterprise  failed  and  was 
sold  out  by  the  sheriff.  The  indictment 
alleged  that  the  promoters’  rosy  promises 
to  investors  could  never  be  realized  and 
the  promises  made  were  not  carried  out. 
They  also  allege  the  promoters  never  in¬ 
tended  it  for  a  legitimate  enterprise.  An 
investigation  was  made  by  the  postal  in¬ 
spectors  on  the  complaint  of  investors. 
It  was  also  claimed  that  the  salesmen 
were  paid  commissions  as  high  as  43 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

In  October,  1929,  I  ordered  some  fruit 
trees  from  the  Victory  Nursery,  J.  G. 
Prestage.  manager,  Allegan,  Mich., 
amount  $4,  with  the  request  that  they  be 
sent  me  as  soon  as  possible.  They  had 
not  arrived  by  the  middle  of  December 
and  1  wrote  about  them.  No  answer. 
After  that  I  wrote  several  times  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  answer  until  Spring,  when  Mr. 
Prestage  said  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  be  away  a  gi’eat  deal  and  had  been 
unable  to  get  the  orders  out,  but  that 
they  would  be  sent  immediately.  The 
trees  arrived  in  June,  1930, — dormant 
stock.  I  immediately  wrote  that  we  were 
then  in  the  midst  of  our  blazing  hot 
weather  and  that  the  trees  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  live.  One  or  two  did  put  out  a 
few  leaves,  but  the  heat  burned  them  up 
immediately.  No  others  even  leafed  out. 
Later  I  wrote  about  that.  He  said  he 
would  replace  them,  and  that  he  would 
appreciate  it  if  I  would  send  him  a  copy 
of  the  old  order  as  he  had  mislaid  his: 
also  suggested  that  if  there  was  anything 
else  he  would  be  glad  to  send  it  at  the 
same  time.  I  bit.  But  previous  to  this, 
I  had  bought  stock  from  the  nursery,  it 
was  shipped  promptly,  and  was  the  best 
I  had  ever  received.  I  relied  on  his  word, 
and  increased  the  order  $2.60 — making 
$6.60  in  all.  I  have  since  then  written 
many  times,  and  have  not  received  the 
trees,  nor  refund.  Can  you  do  anything 
toward  collecting  either?  The  matter 
lias  been  standing  now  nearly  two  years. 

Maryland.  L.  K.  M. 

We  were  unable  to  get  any  reply  from 
the  company.  The  proprietor,  J.  G.  Pres¬ 
tage,  has  been  the  subject  of  many  com¬ 
plaints  in  years  past.  We  feel  justified 
in  publishing  this  record  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  other  readers. 

Thaddeus  L.  Walker,  1457  Broadway, 
New  York,  answered  my  advertisement 
and  finally  agreed  to  purchase  81  pul¬ 
lets  at  the  agreed  price  of  $121.50.  lie 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  birds 
and  stated  they  were  satisfactory,  but  he 
fails  to  make  payment.  Can  you  collect 
this  bill  for  me?  I  have  had  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  my  own  accounts  and 
have  sold  chickens  at  a  sacrifice  in  order 
to  survive.  I  will  appreciate  your  help 
in  the  matter.  I  shipped  without  pay¬ 
ment  in  advance,  trusting  to  his  promise 
to  pay.  J.  J.  c. 

New  Hampshire. 

To  our  first  requests  for  payment  Mr. 
Walker  promised  to  send  an  immediate 
check.  lie  did  not  do  so  and  later  ne¬ 
glected  to  respond  to  letters  or  telephone 
calls.  He  was  reported  to  have  been 
considered  “morally  and  financially  re¬ 
sponsible,”  but  had  met  with  reverses  but 
would  make  good.  Failing  to  get  any 
payment  after  a  reasonable  time  the  ac¬ 
count  was  given  to  our  attorney  who  re¬ 
ports  that  there  are  several  judgments 
against  him  and  the  only  recourse  would 
be  suit,  but  under  the  circumstances  this 
would  not  be  advisable. 

I  have  a  second  mortgage  on  a  prop¬ 
erty.  The  interest  is  paid,  but  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  $500  due  August  10,  has  not 
been  paid  by  a  new  owner  who  has  re¬ 
cently  taken  possession.  The  mortgage 
allows  30  days.  If  he  does  not  pay  now 
what  am  I  to  do?  M.  W. 

Connecticut. 

Notify  the  owner  by  letter  that  the 
$500  payment  was  due  on  August  10. 
and  request  payment.  If  payment  is  not 
made,  your  only  recourse  is  to  file  suit 
for  foreclosure. 

What  is  the  standing  of  the  National 
Composers’  Association,  Kimball  Hall, 
Chicago,  Ill.?  MRS.  j.  R.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  Post  Office  Department  has  is¬ 
sued  orders  which  prohibit  delivery  of 
mail  to  this  concern  alleging  therein 
that  the  business  was  being  operated  for 
fraudulent  purposes.  This  was  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  amateur  composers  who  paid 
$5  membership  and  $2  monthly  dues, 
and  exchanged  compositions  with  each 
other,  but  there  was  no  certain  finan¬ 
cial  return  for  the  production  of  a  com¬ 
position.  The  one  thing  required  was 
the  membership  fee  and  the  monthly  dues, 
and  this  is  the  prime  essential  in  all 
these  propositions. 

The  Empire  Commission  Co.,  Inc., 
West  Washington  Market,  New  York 
City,  have  solicited  me  for  live  poultry. 
Are  they  reliable  and  do  they  do  as  they 
agree  to  do?  c.  o.  M. 

New  York. 

This  company  solicited  shipments  and 
sent  out  tags  which  stated  they  were 
bonded  by  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  as  commission  merchants.  The 
department  states  they  are  not  bonded, 
and  that  they  have  been  cautioned  to 
strike  out  the  word  “bonded.”  We  find 
no  rating  for  them.  They  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  establish  responsibility  or  pay 
cash. 

I  received  my  deposit  check  and  thank 
you  for  the  prompt  action  you  took  on 
my  behalf.  The  It.  N.-Y.  and  its  pub¬ 
lishers  certainly  are  friends  in  time  of 
trouble,  not  just  sunshine  friends.  We 
could  not  get  along  without  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Pennsylvania.  mr.  and  mrs.  d.  g. 

This  is  a  generous  acknowledgment  of 
a  service.  Sometimes  errors  arise  through 
an  inadvertence  and  a  prompt  correction 
does  much  to  establish  and  continue  a 
friendly  customer. 

Enclosed  find  check,  $25,  for  corn 
which  we  sold  to  Charles  R.  Notaro,  of 
Erie,  Pa.  I  wonder  if  you  could  collect 
anything  on  this  for  me,  provided  it  isn’t 
too  old.  I  had  this  tucked  away  in  my 
file,  and  read  in  your  last  issue  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  that  you  had  collected  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum  for  one  party,  and  I  imme¬ 
diately  took  this  check  out  of  its  hiding 
place.  Mr.  Notaro  passed  these  bad 
checks  to  a  number  of  our  friends. 

New  York.  d.  f.  s. 

All  letters  to  Mr.  Notaro  are  returned 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  with  ad¬ 
vice  that  he  cannot  be  located.  We  are 
not  successful  in  collecting  all  claims 
sent  to  us  because  sometimes  they  are 
too  old;  sometimes,  as  in  this  case,  the 
party  has  disappeared,  and  sometimes, 
because  the  debtor  has  no  regard  for  his 
credit  standing. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
Advertising  Service  Bureau,  4650  Drexel 
Boulevard,  Chicago.  They  wanted  me 
to  send  a  dollar  for  information  about 
addressing  letters  for  pay.  Do  you  think 
this  is  all  right  ?  M.  A.  Y. 

New  York. 

This  is  another  one  of  the  so-called 
work-at-home  plans,  and  we  see  no  rea¬ 
son  for  sending  an  advance  fee  to  them 
or  anyone  else  in  order  to  work  for  them. 

I  have  a  bond  of  the  Piqua  Club  As¬ 
sociation,  lessor  of  Knickerbocker  Ath¬ 
letic  Club,  issued  September,  1896,  pay¬ 
able  September,  1946.  Can  you  give  me 
any  information  about  it?  H.  F. 

New  Jersey. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  the  corporation  was  dissolved 
April  2,  1924. 

Last  Fall  we  delivered  a  lot  of  produce, 
probably  35  or  40  loads,  to  Albert  M. 
Travis  Produce  Co.,  commission  dealers, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  They  still  owe  us  for 
three  shipments.  We  cannot  get  a  reply 
to  any  of  our  letters.  Will  you  collect 
from  them?  J.  A.  F. 

New  York. 

Since  the  above  complaint  was  made, 
and  after  our  repeated  requests  for  set¬ 
tlements,  the  shipper  received  some  re¬ 
mittances,  but  bills  for  October  and  No¬ 
vember  were  yet  due  on  last  advice.  This 
is  a  slow  record  in  settlement  of  produce 
on  consignment. 

The  matter  I  wrote  you  about  was  ad¬ 
justed  several  days  ago.  H.  F.  w. 

New  York. 

This  matter  involved  $1,224.17  which 
was  being  taken  care  of  in  the  regular 
way,  but  all  inquiries  of  the  reader  were 
ignored,  and  he  became  justly  anxious. 
We  were  able  to  reassure  him,  and  the 
settlement  was  duly  made, 


Devoted  Admirer  :  “There  are  certain 
advantages  in  being  a  bachelor,  but  there 
are  times  when  one  longs  for  a  being 
who  regards  one  as  perfect,  and  whom  one 
can  call  absolutely  one’s  own.”  Girl  : 
“If  I  were  in  your  place,  I’d  get  a  dog.” 
— London  Tit-Bits. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

One  of  the  best  features  instituted  by 
the  National  Grange  to  build  up  the  or¬ 
der  is  the  Honor  Grange  and  its  com¬ 
panion,  the  Model  Grange.  Already  574 
Subordinate  Granges  in  the  various 
Grange  States  have  won  this  much  cov¬ 
eted  boon  of  becoming  an  Honor  Grange. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know 
what  these  two  titles  signify,  it  may  be 
said  that  an  Honor  Grange  certificate  is 
issued  to  a  Grange  that  has  met  these 
five  requirements:  First,  initiate  a  class 
of  candidates  during  the  year,  using  the 
full  ceremony  for  the  four  degrees,  and 
also  making  a  net  gain  in  membership. 
Second,  maintain  a  worth-while  lecture 
hour  program  at  every  meeting,  with  the 
exception  of  election,  initiation  and  in¬ 
stallation  sessions.  Third,  open  and 
close  every  meeting  on  time,  and  without 
the  use  of  the  manual.  Fourth,  quarter¬ 
ly  dues  to  the  State  Grange  must  be  sent 
to  the  State  Grange  secretary  regularly 
and  promptly.  Fifth,  the  performance 
of  some  definite  community  project  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

The  way  to  become  a  Model  Grange  is 
simply  to  repeat  being  an  Honor  Grange 
for  five  consecutive  years.  Up  to  Aug. 
24,  1932,  there  were  24  Model  Granges 
in  the  whole  United  States,  New  York 
State  leading  with  eight.  Ohio  came  sec¬ 
ond  with  six.  The  rest  of  the  list  is  made 
up  of  the  following  :  Kansas,  two,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  two ;  Rhode  Island,  two ;  and 
one  each  in  California,  Connecticut, 
Maine  and  Oregon. 

The  list  of  Model  Granges  in  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  is  scattered  over  seven  coun¬ 
ties,  Oswego  County  having  two.  Here 
they  are  :  Brewster,  of  Putnam  County  ; 
West  Sand  Lake,  of  Rensselaer;  Avoca, 
of  Steuben ;  Volney  and  Lower  Oswego 
Falls,  of  Oswego ;  Enterprise,  of  On¬ 
tario  ;  Oatka  Falls,  of  Genesee,  and 
Platterkill,  of  Ulster. 

Of  this  list  of  24  Model  Granges,  five 
received  their  awards  in  1931  and  19  in 


1932.  Watertown  Grange,  of  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  Ohio,  holds  the  distinction 
honor  of  being  the  first  Grange  in  the 
county  to  receive  the  Model  Grange  cer¬ 
tificate.  Its  certificate  was  awarded 
Jan.  14,  1931.  Washington  County,  in 
Ohio,  has  two  Model  Granges  and  Lick¬ 
ing  County  also  has  the  same  number. 
The  other  counties  with  Model  Granges 
are  Medina  and  Delaware.  In  addition 
to  Watertown  Grange,  Ohio's  Model 
Granges  are  Waterford,  Washington 
County;  Montville,  of  Medina;  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  Central  of  Jersey,  of  Licking, 
and  Berlin,  of  Delaware. 

National  Secretary  Harry  A.  Caton 
announces  that  at  the  end  of  11  months 
of  the  past  Grange  year  which  ended 
Sept.  30,  1932.  there  were  55  more 
Granges  organized  than  in  the  12  months 
of  the  preceding  year.  Secretary  Caton 
says  that  20,000  Silver  Star  certificates 
have  already  been  issued  this  year  to 
members  with  a  service  of  25  years  or 
longer.  State  Secretary  Frank  J.  Riley 
has  been  swamped  by  the  flood  of  applica¬ 
tions  for  these  certificates  from  New 
York  State  members.  Additional  certi¬ 
ficates  are  being  printed  to  take  care  of 
the  overflow. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Grange  is  arranging  a  bus 
trip  to  the  National  Grange  session,  to 
be  held  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  in  No¬ 
vember.  In  a  similar  trip  when  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  met  at  Washington,  D. 
C.,  in  1928,  over  400  took  the  trip.  The 
trip  this  year  is  in  charge  of  Past  State 
Master  Sherwood,  of  Easton,  Conn. 

Campville  Grange,  of  Tioga  County, 
N.  Y.,  recently  initiated  a  class  of  44 
new  members.  County  Deputy  Edward 
Foster,  of  that  county  states  that  the 
class  is  a  record  breaker  for  Tioga.  But 
in  addition  to  this  great  class  the  secre¬ 
tary  reported  39  additional  applications 
for  membership.  Campville  Grange  has 
more  than  doubled  its  membership  dur¬ 
ing  the  Grange  year  ending  Sept.  30. 

During  the  last  quarter  eight  Honor 
Granges  were  added  to  the  roll  in  New 
York  State.  They  were .  Preston,  of 
Chenango  ;  Ilelderberg.  of  Albany  ;  Ticon- 
deroga,  of  Essex ;  Green  Valley,  of 
Greene;  Twin  Valley,  of  Broome;  Lodi, 
of  Seneca ;  Rock  City,  of  Dutchess,  and 
Susquehanna  Valley,  of  Otsego.  One  new 
Grange  has  also  been  organized  in  the 
State.  It  is  in  Delaware  County  and 
its  name  is  Trout  Creek  Valley.  Deputy 
Wilbur  Cleveland  was  the  organizer. 

Recent  additions  to  the  list  of  Juve¬ 
nile  Granges  organized  in  the  Empire 
State  include  the  following  new  units: 


Darien,  North  Alexander  and  Tona wanda 
Valley,  in  Genesee  County,  organized  by 
Juvenile  Deputy  Mrs.  George  Water- 
street  ;  South  Shore,  in  Wayne  County, 
organized  by  Juvenile  Deputy  Mrs.  Carl 
Fairbanks;  Mexico,  of  Oswego,  reorgan¬ 
ized  by  Juvenile  Deputy  Mrs.  Norman 
L.  Clark;  Saratoga,  of  Saratoga,  organ¬ 
ized  by  Miss  Mildred  Peck,  Juvenile 
Deputy ;  Leyden,  of  Lewis,  organized  by 
Juvenile  Deputy  Mrs.  E.  F.  Linstruth. 


The  Evolution  of  a  Bird 
Bath 

No  yard  or  garden  is  complete  these 
days  without  having  somewhere  in  it  a 
bird  bath.  A  novel  bird  bath  just  grew 
in  my  front  lawn  without  being  planned 
at  the  start.  It  began  when  a  wind¬ 
storm  blew  out  the  top  of  a  large  locust 
tree,  leaving  an  unsightly  trunk  with  the 
limbs  all  gone.  I  sent  for  my  men  to 
cut  down  this  tree,  in  which  a  family  of 
flickers  had  nested  for  years.  I  told*  the 
woodmen  to  spare  the  flickers’  nest  by 
cutting  the  tree  just  above  the  place 
where  the  flickers  had  nested.  This  was 
done,  but  the  flickers  never  nested  there 
again. 

I  already  had  a  homemade  concrete 
bird  bath  which  just  fitted  on  top  of  this 
tree  stump  and  I  put  it  on  and  tied  it 
there  with  cement.  When  I  had  peeled 
the  bark  off  this  locust  stump  I  painted 
it  a  golden  color.  A  friendly  woman 
came  one  day  and  said,  “For  goodness 
sake,  brother,  paint  it  green.  You  don’t 
want  too  much  gold  in  your  yard.  Put 
your  gold  in  your  pocket.”  “Righto,”  I 
said,  and  painted  the  stump  green  and 
the  concrete  bird  bath  I  painted  white. 

I  hauled  some  white  rock  and  with 
them  made  a  large  triangle  about  the 
stump,  which  was  now  gradually  taking- 
shape  as  a  bath  for  birds  and  as  an  or¬ 
nament  for  the  yard.  Small  shapely 
young  cedar  trees  were  planted  at  the 
three  corners  of  this  triangle.  I  filled  the 
triangle  inside  with  rich  black  earth  and 


planted  therein  scarlet  Verbenas  and 
pink  geraniums.  Another  year  I  planted 
also  Nandinas  Abelias  and  wax-leaved 
privet  (L.  lucidum  compactum).  In  the 
interspaces  I  planted  peonies  and  Irises. 
I  also  planted  moon  vines  around  the 
tree  stump,  which  now  climb  up  on 
wires  and  cover  the  stump.  These  moon 
vines  close  their  flowers  at  dawn  and 
open  them  again  at  night  to  watch  the 
stars. 

I  liked  this  ensemble  so  well  that  T 
later  made  a  duplicate  of  it  on  the 
eastern  side  of  my  lawn,  with  the  same 
plantings,  except  that  instead  of  cedars 
I  planted  two  pyramidal  arbor  vitaes  and 
one  cypress.  In  the  Spring  I  have  stood 
between  these  two  bird  baths  and 
watched  the  forest  that  stands  crescent¬ 
shaped  around  my  cottage  on  the  north. 
I  have  heard  there  a  thousand  blended 
notes  of  birds  “singing  their  lone  songs 
to  the  morn  ”  I  have  heard  them  in  the 
twilight  singing  in  the  rain  their  vesper 
songs. 

It  is  my  aim  to  make  my  60-acre 
farm  a  paradise  for  birds.  My  favorite 
bird  is  the  mocking-bird  which  stays  all 
the  year,  and  is  my  sweetest  singer. 
Orioles  love  to  come  here  and  raise  their 
families.  Bluebirds  and  thrushes  abound. 
My  greatest  thrill  in  a  long  time  came 
yesterday  when  I  saw  a  covey  of  quail 
perched  on  my  front  gate.  They  will 
never  come  near  my  bird  bath,  of  course, 
but  I  am  glad  to  know  that  they  feel  at 
home  here.  george  henry  ray. 

Virginia. 


A  Hayfield  Scene 

Our  friend,  Irving  Lamb,  of  Cattarau¬ 
gus  County,  N.  Y..  sends  the  haying 
scene  shown,  with  the  following  note : 

“The  picture  shows  my  oxen  hitched 
to  the  mower;  my  mules  hitched  to  the 
tedder;  my  father’s  horses  on  the  rake, 
along  with  my  father’s  car.  I  am  driv¬ 
ing  thevoxen,  my  father-in-law  the  mules, 
my  father  the  horses  and  my  mother 
stands  by  the  car,  while  my  wife  is 
taking  the  picture.  I  thought  perhaps 
many  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
would  be  interested  in  this  picture.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  them  could  furnish 
a  picture  like  it.” 


A  Scottish  landowner  was  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  weather  to  a  tenant.  “Aye,” 
said  the  tenant,  “ye’re  richt.  Only  three 
fine  days  this  month ;  an’  two  o’  them 
snappit  up  by  the  Sawbath.” — Christian 
Register. 


Oxen,  Mules,  Horses  and  a  Car  in  the  Hayfield 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  Li  power  works  uireetly 
from  your  A  battery.  In  use  over  three  years.  Both  A 
and  B  units  for  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  circular. 
COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  KIVER,  CONN. 


EDISON 


’  Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non¬ 
acid,  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 
erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  45  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


Pin  CD  HOW  TO  KEEP  SWEET. 

I  I  I  I  !  I  II  and  Catalog  of  Cider  Mill  Supplies  Free. 

V  i  U  Lll  PALMER  BROS.  -  COS  COB,  CONN. 


UITMTIMPB  signs  12x12  inches.  Tough  card- 
1NU  nUIX  limj  board.  50— $2.50;  100— $4.00. 
Heavy  linen,  25— $3.50.  Name  and  address  $1.00  extra. 

BRAYER  PRESS,  SI  Lenox  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


CORN  HUSKERS 

that  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Price  SICO.OO 

CHICOPEE  CORN  HUSKER  CO.  CHICOPEE  FAILS,  MASS. 


/v.  |  *  l  vvr  ,  I  Truck  or  Carload. 

Cider  Apples  Wanted  copsaLr  .To™. 

Clu^ui  AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  for  sale.  Cnr- 
CidlO  OirclW  loads.  JamesE- Dante,  Jr., CobleskilkN.Y. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ideal  Location  for  Motorists 


Large,  comfortable,  home-like  rooms.  Quiet 
and  restful  surroundings.  Famous  for  un¬ 
assuming  service  and  excellent  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  -  $2.00  up 

Rooms  with  private  bath  -  -  $2.50  up 

Suites  for  3  or  4  persons  -  -  $5.00  up 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MARRIED  COUPLE,  no  children;  man  prefer¬ 
ably  with  knowledge  of  poultry;  general  work 
on  small  place;  drive  a  car;  bandy  with  tools; 
cottage,  with  modern  improvements,  furnished; 
low  wages.  ADVERTISER  4580,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farming; 

must  be  good  milker,  steady,  job  year  around, 
no  smoking,  liquor;  state  wages  per  month.  H. 
DUFEL,  R.  D.  2,  Fonda,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  couple  for  family  of  five  in 
country  to  do  entire  housework  including 
laundry;'  have  electrical  apparatus;  man  must 
run  car;  permanent  position  and  consideration 
to  trustworthy  people.  P.  O.  BOX  300,  Suffern, 
N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER,  EXPERIENCED,  $30  month; 
state  wages,  references.  BOX  159,  Sayville, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


CARPENTER  AND  IIANDY'MAN  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  year  round.  ADVERTISER  4549,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  30,  would  like  work  on  poultry 
farm  or  hatchery;  experience:  can  handle 
carpenter  tools;  sober.  C.  T.  IIELLGREN,  care 
E.  Ekberg,  R.  1,  Box  48,  Whitman,  Mass. 


MARRIED  FARMER,  middle-aged  American, 
wants  work  on  dairy,  poultry  or  fruit  farm; 
will  work  as  couple  if  wanted;  references.  B. 
BUBIER,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


GERMAN,  MARRIED,  two  boys  8-11  years  of 
age,  life-time  experience  in  general  farming, 
good  herdsman,  good  teamster,  dry-hand  milk¬ 
er,  experience  in  feeding,  good  calf  raising, 
drive  tractor,  driver’s  license,  handy  with  tools; 
have  my  own  tools;  wife  is  willing  to  help 
milking,  good  cook,  houseworker;  space  for  ear; 
start  any  time;  best  reference;  state  wages. 
BOX  152,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 


CARPENTER  AND  general  handyman,  single. 
ADVERTISER  4578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT  POSITION  on  modern  farm  by 
middle-aged  German,  married  man,  small 
family,  life-time  experience,  sober,  honest,  de¬ 
pendable;  write  particulars  for  personal  inter¬ 
view.  ADVERTISER  4581,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  HERD  manager  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate  or  up-to-date  farm; 
years  experience  with  purebred  stock,  calf  rais¬ 
ing.  A.  It.  records  and  grade  A  milk,  poultry; 
certificate  of  dairy  proficiency;  married,  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4582,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN  WISHES  position,  married,  no 
children.  124  S.  MAIN  ST.,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  EXPERIENCED  all  lines  farming; 

wife  good  cook;  references.  ANDERSON,  11 
Mellor  Ave.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


MARRIED  MAN  desires  position,  dairy  farm; 

life  experience,  honest,  reliable,  handy  ma¬ 
chinery,  chauffeur’s  license;  house,  milk,  etc., 
$55  month.  ALBERT  BRODOCK,  Route  6, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  clean,  sober,  understands  cattle 
and  milk  production,  desires  position  in  re¬ 
turn  for  good  home.  ADVERTISER  4584,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE,  ALL-ROUND  farmhand,  20,  New 
Jersey  license,  drive  car.  ERHARDT,  122 
S.  Second  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  wants  job  caretaker, 
watchman;  seashore,  mountains  or  small  es¬ 
tate;  chickens,  1  or  2  cows,  chores;  small 
wages;  Protestant,  sober.  ADVERTISER  4585, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FIRST  CLASS,  all  round  farmer,  age  43,  Ger¬ 
man,  married,  small  family,  desires  position; 
industrious,  economical,  kind  to  animals,  no 
liquor,  all  crops,  fruit,  repairs,  machinery, 
buildings;  wife  will  board  help;  correspondents 
guaranteed  answer;  references.  BERNARD 
HINZMANN,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


REFINED  PROTESTANT  lady,  like  position, 
companion,  cook  or  housekeeper.  KATE 
PIIIPPS,  72  Congress  St.,  Milford,  Mass. 


A  Message  To  New  York  State  Herd  Owners 

Of  vital  interest  to  all  New  York  dairy  herd  owners  are  the  new  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  in  the  matter  of  Bang’s  disease  control. 

These  regulations  are  aimed  to  accomplish  two  definite  purposes  : 

1  To  establish  clean  herds  under  a  system  of  proven  sound  rules  of  herd 

•  management.  Herds  in  process  of  cleaning  up  under  this  system  will  be 

known  as  Recorded  herds — and  after  passing  certain  tests,  will  be  listed  as 
Approved  herds — Abortion  free. 

O  To  prevent  the  importation  of  infected  animals  to  add  to  the  supply  of  this 

"•  disease  already  in  the  State,  through  a  requirement  that  all  animals  im¬ 

ported  for  dairy  or  breeding  purposes  must  come  from  Certified  Abortion- 
Free  herds. 

Special  Permits  will  be  issued  by  this  Department  to  New  York  herd  owners  for 
the  importation  of  pure-bred  animals  of  merit  and  known  health  for  their  own  herds. 

This  effort  is  intended  to  assist  in  securing  Healthier  and  better  herds  for  New 
York  State.  Upon  these  two  factors  depends  in  large  measure  the  future  pros¬ 
perity  of  our  great  breeding  and  dairy  industry  in  this  State.  Due  to  our  milk 
being  used  largely  in  fluid  form,  the  health  of  our  herds  is  of  great  importance 
and  already  New  York  State  has  expended  approximately  forty  million  dollars  to 
rid  our  herds  of  tuberculosis. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  been  carrying  forward  a  most  aggressive  policy  in  its 
efforts  to  control  and  eradicate  tuberculosis  from  its  dairy  herds.  Very  substantial 
and  worthwhile  progress  has  been  made  thus  far.  78,4(10  herds  containing 
1,013,538  animals  are  fully  accredited  as  tuberculosis  free — 38,300  additional  herds 
have  passed  one  clean  test  looking  toward  accreditation — and  a  total  of  1,447,781 
head  are  now  under  supervision. 

The  value  of  this  work  is  being  threatened  by  the  flood  of  importation  of  cattle 
from  other  states  to  replace  our  reacting  animals  slaughtered.  The  health  of 
many  of  such  imported  animals  definitely  lowers  the  standard  of  our  herds  and  is 
increasing  abortion  to  no  little  degree.  New  York  State  owners,  with  their 
2,000,000  head  of  cattle,  are  in  position  to  supply  all  necessary  replacements  at 
reasonable  prices  and  this  Department  is  convinced  that  the  dairy  farmers  of  New 
York  State  will  secure  healthier  herds  from  a  policy  of  largely  raising  their  own 
animals  to  replace  those  slaughtered  as  reactors.  Greater  prosperity  for  the  dairy 
farmers  of  the  State  will  surely  be  reflected  in  the  prosperity  of  every  one  of  its 
citizens  and  taxpayers.  Surely  we  should  not  introduce  more  abortion  into  our 
herds,  thereby  causing  greater  economic  loss  to  our  dairymen  and  bringing  an 
ever-increasing  menace  to  public  health. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

A  series  of  local  meetings  is  being  arranged  to  be  held  throughout  the  State  in  the 
various  interested  counties,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  details  of  this  newly 
inaugurated  system  of  Bang’s  Disease  Control.  They  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  your  County  Agent  can  furnish  you  with  in¬ 
formation  about  the  date  for  your  locality.  Herd  owners,  both  grade  and  pure¬ 
bred,  are  invited  and  urged  to  attend  these  local  meetings  and  inform  themselves 
regarding  the  adaptation  of  this  plan  to  their  own  herd  management  program. 

CHARLES  H.  BALDWIN 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1932. 


POSITION  WANTED — Ambitious  young  man, 
age  20,  mechanically  inclined,  one  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  automobile  school;  handy  at  general 
work.  ADVERTISER  4587,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


AGRICULTURAL  GRADUATE,  experienced 
farmer,  tractor,  machinery,  licensed  milk, 
cream  tester;  dairy  laboratory  technician,  bac¬ 
teriologist,  route  salesman,  chauffeur.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4588,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Cook -house  worker,  chauffeur-garden¬ 

er,  caretaker;  highest  references;  preferably 
New  York.  I’URFIELD,  00  Washington  Place, 
East  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  position  on  a  farm,  milker  and 
teamster,  understand  farm  work  of  all  kinds; 
age  45,  single,  American.  ERNEST  VANDER- 
BOGART,  Ellenhurg  Center,  N.  Y. 


GENTLEWOMAN,  EPISCOPAL,  mature,  child 
lover,  home  lover,  desirable  environment  more 
important  than  compensation;  credentials. 
APT.  410,  50  E.  59th  St.,  New  York. 


SINGLE  MAN,  24,  desires  position,  handyman 
or  farmer;  estate  and  institution  experience; 
trustworthy ;  no  bad  habits;  best  reference. 
GOULART,  Harvard,  Mass. 


COUPLE,  PROTESTANT,  desire  position;  hon¬ 
est,  reliable;  man,  vegetable  garden,  handy, 
repairs,  wood-iron,  machinery,  owning  tools,  no 
driving-milking;  woman,  good  cook,  housekeep¬ 
er-laundress.  ADVERTISER  4595,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  American,  single,  no  boozer:  college 
training,  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
4593,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE,  EXPERIENCED,  married  farmer, 
witli  small  family,  wants  job;  good  reference; 
would  consider  shares  if  stocked.  BOX  83, 
North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


HOME-LOVING  PROTESTANT  mother,  with 
two  well  disciplined  children  (7-9),  desire 
charge  of  motherless  home;  understands  farm 
life,  canning,  sewing  and  driving;  good  cook 
and  manager;  honest  and  dependable;  refined 
Christian  home  essential.  ADVERTISER  4592, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  FIFTY,  single,  barn  work,  good 
milker,  test  work,  calf  man;  no  liquor;  state 
wages,  particulars.  ADVERTISER  4591,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


STURDY,  REFINED,  elderly  woman,  excellent 
cook,  housekeeping,  adults;  German,  French; 
typing;  no  laundry;  references:  moderate  pay, 
good  home,  suburbs.  ADVERTISER  4590,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


140-ACRE  STOCK  and  fruit  farm,  borders 
State  road  and  practically  a  village  farm, 
population  3,800,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.; 
all  advantages,  excellent  markets;  100  acres 
smooth  tillage;  40  acres  pasture,  easily  tilled; 
20  to  25  acres  in  grape  vineyard;  two-story 
10-room  house,  village  water;  cottage  house  of 
seven  rooms  in  good  repair;  barn  22x48,  ties  14 
head,  storage  barn  30x40;  big  value;  price  $7,- 
500;  would  consider  selling  cottage  house  with 
one  acre  separately;  investigate  long-term  easy- 
payment  plan;  free  circular  describing  this  and 
other  farms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  5-room  bungalow,  improve¬ 
ments,  plot  50x150,  1-car  garage,  at  Free¬ 
port,  L.  I..  near  school,  for  25-acre  farm  up¬ 
state.  C.  CONDON,  10  Closome  Terrace,  Free¬ 
port,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 27  acres  level  land,  buildings,  $S00. 
H.  MABERRY,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  farm  by  reliable  farmer, 
cash  or  shares;  write  what  you  have  to  offer. 
ADVERTISER  4579,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE — Excellent  farm  for  truck  or  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  100  acres  level  tillage,  8  acres 
timber,  located  on  main  highway  near  town  in 
Burlington  County,  N.  J.;  price  $8,500,  terms 
arranged;  this  is  a  buy  for  a  real  farmer. 
LINDLEY  G.  COOK,  Haekettstown,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  FARM,  stock,  equipment,  all  in¬ 
cluded;  $4,700  cash,  balance  monthly.  BOX 
53,  Landisville,  N.  J. 


157%-ACRE  FARM,  Lyndon,  Cattaraugus  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  on  macadamized  highway,  near 
school:  10-rooin  2-story  house  with  garret,  dairy 
barn  30x00  with  ell  30x44  and  basement  (good 
stanchions  for  30  head),  room  for  45  head;  never 
failing  well,  creek  and  spring;  water  in  pas¬ 
ture;  price  $4,500.  THOMAS  WILDRICK, 
Black  Creek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  productive  apple  orchard 
farm,  Hudson  River  section  preferred ;  give 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  4583,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEN  ACRES,  bungalow,  eight  buildings,  fruit, 
concrete  road,  near  court  house,  town,  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  ANNA  HUNKER,  Georgetown, 
Del. 


FOR  RENT — Part  of  my  improved  furnished  es¬ 
tate  for  2  adults  or  couple;  rent  low,  can 
partly  he  earned.  ADVERTISER  4580,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — New  house,  all  improvements,  plen¬ 
ty  water,  suitable  for  chickens;  State  road, 
bus  line;  priced  to  sell.  ARTHUR  II.  MACKEY, 
It.  D.  1,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
<md  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Nursery  and  florist  business,  7 
acres  of  land,  established  trade,  store,  green¬ 
house,  etc.;  in  new  fast-growing  settlement; 
line  chance  for  young  man  of  character  and 
ability.  BOX  65,  Port  Jefferson  Sta.,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  cheap,  42  acres,  tractor  worked, 
good  buildings,  on  State  highway,  two  miles 
to  Bover;  poor  health.  JESSE  BARE,  It.  3, 
Dover,  Del. 


FOIt  SALE — 10  acres,  8-rooni  house,  outbuild¬ 
ings,  suitable  poultry,  vicinity  Middletown, 
N.  Y.;  widow  must  sacrifice.  ADVERTISER 
4590,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cheap  two  hundred  acre  farm,  vi¬ 
cinity  Saratoga  or  Troy;  half  or  more  under 
cultivation.  Address  WINTER,  460  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York. 


WANTED — Small  farm  in  Greene  County  or 
nearby;  stream,  and  near  good  road,  also  elec¬ 
tric  preferred;  must  he  reasonable;  all  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter;  no  agents.  A.  BONGARDT, 
7119  72nd  St.,  Glendale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  orchard  lot,  near  school, 
fast-growing  town.  BOX  71,  It.  D.  7,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — One  mile  from  Ferndale,  N.  Y., 
70-acre  farm,  12-room  house,  good  buildings; 
reasonable.  CATHERINE  OWENS,  Swan  Lake, 
N.  Y. 


FOIt  SALE — 276-acre  farm,  with  equipment, 
good  buildings,  running  water  and  electricity, 
2  miles  to  village.  WALTER  HEltRALA,  De¬ 
posit,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — On  account  of  poor  health,  small 
boarding  camp  furnished;  14  acres,  mostly  or¬ 
chard,  1  cow,  1  horse,  chickens;  mountains, 
New  York  State;  $3,000.  ADVERTISER  4594, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  rent  or  on  shares,  poultry  farm, 
fully  equipped,  no  poultry  stock;  reasonable. 
Write  CLARENCE  BLUME,  Livingston  Manor, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  8-room  house,  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion,  electricity,  gas,  9  acres,  will  divide; 
school  close  by,  good  business  highway,  near 
Somerville,  brokers  protected.  Address,  OWNER, 
625  W.  Front  St.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Farm  suitable  for  poultry  within 
100  miles  New  Y’ork  (Orange,  Sullivan  or 
Ulster  County  preferred);  livable  house,  some 
fruit;  will  pay  $300  cash,  balauce  easy  terms. 
ADVERTISER  4597,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  a  well-equipped  laun¬ 
dry  for  farm;  value  $1,200.  ADVERTISER 
4589,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY — Finest  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  75e;  10 
lbs.,  $1.40;  buckwheat  65c  and  $1.20,  postpaid; 
60  lbs.,  here,  clover,  $4.20;  buckwheat,  $3.60. 
M.  E.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


GENUINE  VERMONT  clover  extracted  honey, 
5  pounds  $1.10,  2  pails  $2,  postpaid  into  third 
zone;  hot  biscuit  and  Vermont  honey.  Oh,  boy! 
FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


BUCKWHEAT  HONEY,  4%  cents  lb.  in  60-lb. 
can,  f.o.b.  CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee.  N.Y. 


HONEY,  FANCY,  white,  60-lb.  can,  $4;  two 
cans,  $7.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  post¬ 
paid;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  EARL  SEA- 
VEY,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


HONEY,  60  LBS.  best  clover,  $4.50;  amber, 
$3.60;  buckwheat,  $3;  30  lbs.  clover,  $2.40- 
24  sections  white  comb,  $3.25;  buckwheat,  $3; 
not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  clover  extracted.  $1.75, 
postpaid.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Best  clover,  60  lbs.,  $4.50;  25  lbs., 
$2.20,  here;  5-lb.  pail,  90c  postpaid.  SPENCER 
BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


SELL  OUR  new  crop  honey  direct  to  users, 
samples  free.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS, 
Buckland,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gal.; 

$2  per  gal.  for  two  or  more;  postpaid  third 
zone.  II.  K.  MacLAUIt Y,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY,  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $4.20‘ 
mixed  amber,  $3.25;  pails,  as  usual.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY- — 5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  third  zone, 
clover,  pail,  90  cts;  two,  $1.70;  four,  $3;  am¬ 
ber,  pail,  85  cts;  two,  $1.60;  four,  $2.75;  mixed 
and  buckwheat,  pail.  70  cts:  two,  $1.30;  four. 
$2.30.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  POTATOES,  40c  y2  bushel,  75c  bushel, 
full  size,  splendid  quality,  well  cleaned  full 
measure;  try  a  package,  you  will  like  them; 
money  back  if  not  satisfied;  advise  how  to 
ship,  f.o.b.  Salisbury.  I.  S'.  WINFItEE,  “Ros- 
cobel”  Farm,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FOIt  SALE — Eastern  Shore  No.  1  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  $1  per  100-pouiul  bag;  $2  per  3-bushel 
barrel,  during  October  and  November,  f.o.b. 
Painter.  G.  W.  WAItREN,  Painter,  Va 


HONEY— Best  light,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10,  $1.80; 

early  mixed  flowers,  85c  and  $1.50;  postpaid. 
LYMAN  APIARIES,  R.  1,  Northampton,  Mass. 


PURE  TORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins 
and  shoulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs,  no 
cereal,  no  water;  5  lbs.  for  $1.50,  parcel  post 
prepaid  third  zone;  send  check  or  money  order; 
satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  GEO. 
DAWSON,  It.  2,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


FINE  CLOVER  extracted  honey,  5  lbs.,  90  cts, 
postpaid  to  third  zone;  one  60-lb.  can,  $4;  two 
cans,  $7.80,  here.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Ilolgate, 
Ohio. 


PURE  WHITE  honey,  5-11).  pail  65  c-ts  postpaid. 
EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


WANTED — Boarders  in  Virginia  home,  15  miles 
from  Washington,  D.  C.  MRS.  LOIS  GIBSON, 
R.  1,  Box  33,  Vienna,  Va. 


PERMANENT  HOME  for  aged  people,  home 
comforts,  nursing  care;  terms  moderate.  MRS. 
HATTIE  HARRIS,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  IN  MODERN  country  home,  boarders, 
home  care,  good  hunting,  $S  week.  MRS. 
FRANK  JOHNSON,  Louisa,  Va. 


FARM  HUNTERS  boarded.  SADIE  LA  PELL, 
North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Cattle  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


CRAZY  PATCH  quilt.  $7.50;  log  cabin,  $6.50. 

HATTIE  E.  ORNDORFF,  Star  Route,  Stras- 
burg  Virginia. 


16  II.  P.  HUBER  steam  engine,  shreadder 
tank,  clover  huller;  first-class  condition;  must 
be  sold.  Inquire  BOX  18,  Elizabethville,  Pa. 


A  Public 
Market  Place 

This  page  offers  our  subscribers  a  public 
market  place  where  nearly  a  million  read¬ 
ers  gather  each  week  to  buy  and  sell  farm 
property,  personal  services,  farm  products 
and  other  articles  of  value.  If  you  have 
anything  to  offer  these  readers  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  pay  you  to  run  a  little  advertisement 
in  these  columns  under  the  proper  classi¬ 
fication.  Your  announcement  will  be  car¬ 
ried  into  more  than  250,000  country  homes. 
Many  readers  report  remarkable  results 
from  these  small’  classified  advertisements. 
The  cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word,  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  Advertisements  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  Thursday  morning 
in  order  to  appear  in  the  following  week’s 
issue.  Reference  required  from  all  new 
advertisers. 

Advertisements  of  seeds,  nursery  stock, 
livestock  and  poultry  are  not  printed  on 
this  page.  Such  advertisements  appear  on 
other  pages.  Advertisements  of  business 
houses  are  not  acceptable  for  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Ever  since  coming  to  the  farm  we  have 
raised  cow  peas  but  always  before  the 
Whippoorwill  variety,  as  those  were  early 
enough  for  this  section.  Those  are  the 
stock  variety  for  the  South,  but  two 
years  ago  I  found  a  pod  or  two  of  Black- 
eye  peas  among  them,  and  saved  the  seed. 
East  year  I  raised  a  few  hillys  of  the 
Blaekeye,  saved  the  seed,  and  this  year 
have  two  rows,  which  have  so  far  pro¬ 
duced  about  six  quarts  of  shelled  peas. 
They  are  really  beans,  but  carry  the 
name  of  cow  peas.  A  friend  sent  me 
two  packages  of  seed  of  other  varieties. 
One  package  was  so  riddled  with  bean 
weevils  in  Spring  that  not  a  seed  came 
up,  but  the  other  package  of  Cream  peas 
were  all  right,  and  were  planted  close 
to  the  Blackeyes.  They  produce  longer 
and  heavier  pods  but  not  so  many  of 
t  hem.  The  pods  are  about  eight  inches 
long,  with  from  10  to  20  small  beans  in 
them,  while  the  Blaekeye  pods  are  about 
six  inches  long,  with  some  longer,  and 
all  filled  with  small  beans.  We  have  not 
cooked  either  so  far,  as  they  make  good 
Winter  eating,  but  we  shall  have  some  of 
both  the  Cream  and  Blaekeye  for  meals 
this  Winter  and  cow  peas  make  good 
eating.  My  California  friend  says  that 
both  cow  peas  and  snap  beans  will  come 


tie,  taking  down  with  her  many  men, 
but  a  few  were  saved  on  a  raft  to  tell 
the  tale. 

Trucking,  too,  is  not  without  its  haz¬ 
ards,  as  racketeers  hold  up  trucks  on  the 
outskirts  of  Chicago,  take  the  driver  for 
a  long  ride  and  dump  him,  while  con¬ 
federates  are  taking  the  truck  to  a  safe 
place  and  unloading  it.  The  truck  is 
generally  recovered  soon,  but  the  load  is 
gone.  These  are  the  big  trucks  Avhich 
make  nightly  trips  to  Chicago. 

I  generally  sell  my  grapes  outright  to 
a  buyer,  who  comes  right  to  the  farm 
with  a  big  truck,  and  pays  when  the 
baskets  are  loaded,  so  that  ends  my  wor¬ 
ries  over  the  load.  We  have  some  local 
truckers  who  will  take  a  load  to  market, 
sell  it,  and  bring  us  the  money  at  so 
much  per  basket. 

It  is  hot  and  close.  As  soon  as  the 
boys  come  home  from  school,  baby  and  I 
are  going  after  a  milk  can  of  water,  for 
the  house  as  our  own  well  is  about  dry 
and  the  water  none  too  good.  We  go 
with  the  car  to  the  old  home  of  the  Mis¬ 
sus,  two  miles  away,  where  there  is  a 
fine  well.  Her  folks  do  not  live  there 
now  but  still  own  the  place. 

Fall  plowing  is  impossible.  Some  are 
sowing  wheat  on  land  which  was  fitted 
befoi'e  it  became  so  dry,  but  the  dust 
flies  in  clouds  behind  the  drill.  Silos  are 
filled,  corn  all  cut,  early  pears  all  gath¬ 
ered,  also  Fall  apples.  Late  apples  are 


mate , 


DAIRYMAN ! 


"Don’t  turn  the  page  yet— us  cows  want  to  tell  you  something. 

"It’s  about  Dried  Beet  Pulp.  We  all  want  it — and  we  all  need 
it.  You  see.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  not  only  helps  our  digestion  by 
breaking  up  the  ration  in  our  stomachs  and  allowing  the 
digestive  juices  to  do  their  full  job— but  it  is  a  highly  nutri¬ 
tious  feed  in  itself.  It’s  light,  bulky,  cooling,  palatable  and 
laxative.  It  fits  any  ration.  Replaces  part  of  the  hay  or  silage, 
corn,  oats,  barley  and  other  grains  — it’s  health-building  and 
milk-producing. 

"Give  us  cows  a  ’break’,  Mr.  Dairyman!  Let  us  show  you 
how  much  difference  Dried  Beet  Pulp  will  make  in  your  milk 
checks.  It  means  no  added  cost  to  you — just  feed  it  to  us  in¬ 
stead  of  something  else.  But  be  sure  and  not  delay,  if  you  want 
to  make  the  most  of  present  low  prices.  See  your  feed  dealer  today 
—he  has  it  or  can  get  it  for  you  quickly.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  means 
better  health  to  us  cows — and  more  milk  at  better  profit  to  you!” 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


On  this  page  Inst  xoeek  'ice  printed  pictures  of  Topsy  and  her  twins,  sent  by 
Fannie  Lock,  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  Above  is  Nellie,  mother  of  Topsy, 
now  19  years  old.  Her  pose  before  the  camera  is  faulty,  making  her  head  too 
large,  but  she  is  a  cow  worth  thinking  about. 


again  form  the  stubs  if  mowed  off  with 
a  scythe,  and  make  another  crop  out 
there,  but  nothing  doing  here  where  we 
are  thankful  to  have  one  crop  mature  be¬ 
fore  frost.  The  yield  is  cut  down  by 
weeks  of  burning  drought  in  this  section, 
which  is  not  yet  broken  by  a  rain  of  any 
consequence.  Pastures  are  gone,  Avells 
drying  up,  cisterns  dry  but  it  is  cloudy 
today  and  we  live  in  hopes. 

A  news  item  says  that  the  French 
Market  at  New  Orleans  is  to  be  torn 
down,  and  replaced  with  a  modern  build¬ 
ing.  That  reminds  me  of  Aval  king 
through  that  great  market  Avhere  about 
everything  thinkable  in  foods  was  to  be 
had.  immense  sea  crabs  Avith  spiked 
tails,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  mud 
turtles,  tiny  crabs  less  than  an  inch  long, 
shrimps  with  feelers  a  foot  long,  sugar 
canes  to  suck,  big  oysters,  mullets  and 
shark  fins  Avere  just  common  things. 

I  remember,  too,  the  old  market  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  as  a  scene  of  Avondrous 
interest  and  immortal  smells.  It  was  a 
low,  wide-spreading,  ramshackle  build¬ 
ing  Avith  plank  floors,  greasy  with  years 
of  fish  and  sea  foods  Avhich  had  dripped 
upon  it,  stalls  by  the  hundreds,  but  most 
of  all  a  crowd  of  all  kinds  of  people  un¬ 
der  the  sun  busily  chattering  in  strange 
tongues.  It  was  a  great  sight  and  a 
wonderful  experience,  but  the  city  grew 
ambitious  and  tore  it  doAvn.  In  its  place 
a  big  high  concrete  and  marble  building 
was  erected  with  stone  floors  an&  tiled 
walls,  sanitary  to  the  last  degree. 

I  remember,  too,  the  fine  market  build¬ 
ing  at  beloved  Allentown,  Pa.,  the  busy 
bargaining  houseAvives,  the  guttural  ex¬ 
clamations  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  the 
clean-robed  Avomen  who  had  foods  for 
sale  direct  from  the  old  farm,  making  a 
pleasing  sight  with  the  usual  Dutch 
cleanliness  and  thrift.  Overhead  was 
the  armory  Avhere  I  learned  to  shoulder 
arms  and  make  snappy  salutes  for  Uncle 
Same,  learned,  too.  to  play  euchre  and 
seven-up  on  off  nights,  but  kept  that 
knowledge  from  my  preacher  dad  and 
Avas  even  a  little  ashamed  of  it. 

Our  Benton  Harbor  market  is  an  open 
lot,  where  buyers  deal  in  carlots  and 
shiploads,  and  very  little  retail  business 
is  done  although  it  is  possible  to  buy  for 
home  use.  Every  Fall  a  fleet  of  small 
steamers  come  into  port  to  carry  huge 
loads  of  fruit  and  produce  across  the 
lake  or  up  north.  They  are  called  the 
“Mosquito  Fleet”  and  nearly  every  year 
sees  some  tragedy  among  them.  Last 
year  it  was  one  of  the  newest  and  best, 
a  steel  steamer  upon  which  the  captain 
took  his  bride  of  two  weeks,  loaded  Avith 
thousands  of  baskets  of  grapes  and  start¬ 
ed  for  Milwaukee.  A  feAv  days  afterward 
fisheruMn  suav  a  feAV  remains  of  grape 
baskets  floating  miles  from  shore,  hut  the 
steamer  has  never  been  seen.  Once  a 
bigger  steamer  loaded  Avith  hundred  of 
bushels  of  peaches,  suddenly  turned  tur- 


being  picked  here  and  there  but  it  is  too 
early.  Jonathans  should  be  picked  early 
to  avoid  Jonathan  spot,  as  it  surely  de¬ 
velops  upon  tree-ripened  apples  but  not 
on  those  picked  early.  I  learned  from 
an  expert  apple  man  who  had  tried  it 
out  for  years.  Spies  and  BaldAvins  are 
better  Avhen  tree-ripened,  but  McIntosh 
Avill  not  hang  long,  so  they  must  be 
picked  several  times  which  is  a  dx-aw- 
back. 

And  so  ends  another  Aveek  on  Long 
Acres ;  not  much  hard  work,  a  lot  of 
simple  pleasure ;  it  is  good  just  to  live. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  L.  B.  reber. 


Canadian  Ayrshires  in 
R.  0.  P.  Test 

The  Canadian  Ayrshire  Bi'eeders’  As- 
socaition  during  September  received  45 
reports  of  coavs  and  heifers  which  have 
qualified  in  the  R.  O.  P. — IS  in  the  365- 
day  division  and  27  in  the  Honor  Roll  or 
305-day  division. 

Fourteen  of  the  18  records  reported  in 
the  365-day  division  were  made  on  tAvo 
milkings  a  day.  The  leader  in  the  va¬ 
rious  classes  of  this  division  are  as 
follows  : 

Mature  Class. — Threave  Snow  Maiden 
4th,  Imp.,  OAvner,  Frank  Byrne,  Charles- 
bourg,  Que.,  12,448  lbs.  milk,  538  lbs. 
fat.,  average  test,  4.32;  Ilobsland  Tum- 
phie  17th,  Imp.,  owner,  Harry  McGee, 
Islington,  Ont.,  12,262  lbs.  milk,  536  lbs. 
fat,  average  test,  4.37  per  cent  fat ;  Pe- 
tonne,  oxvner,  Nazaire  Begin,  Nazareth- 
Rimouski,  Que.,  11.654  lbs.  milk,  495  lbs. 
fat,  avei’age  test,  4.25  per  cent  fat. 

Four-year-old  Class. — St.  Blain  Mar¬ 
quise  Violette,  OAvner,  Jos.  J.  Beau- 
chemin,  Vercheres,  Que.,  13,318  lbs.  milk, 
539  lbs.  fat,  average  test  4.05  per  cent 
fat. 

Three-year-old  Class. — Indicator  Beau¬ 
ty,  OAvners,  Spice  &  Anderson,  Saltcoats, 
Sask.,  8,834  lbs.  milk,  460  lbs.  fat,  aver¬ 
age  test.  5.21  per  cent  fat ;  Buimstair 
Lady  4th,  owners,  John  Mosher  &  Sons, 
Noyan,  Que.,  10,575  lbs.  milk,  411  lbs. 
fat;  Eva.  OAvner,  F.  II.  Caldxvell,  Carp, 
Out.,  9,570  lbs.  milk,  369  lbs.  fat. 

Two-year-old  Class.  —  Dalzell  Waist 
Line,  OAvners,  Credholme  Farm,  Streets- 
ville,  Out.,  10.427  lbs.  milk,  419  lbs.  fat, 
average  test,  4.02  per  cent  fat ;  Byrne 
Hill  Rosie,  OAvner,  Frank  Byrne,  Charles- 
bourg,  Que.,  9,011  lbs.  milk,  398  lbs.  fat, 
average  test,  4.42  per  cent  fat ;  Ilarnel- 
bel  Qui  Vive  2nd,  owner,  Harvey  Snider, 
Kitchner,  Out..  8.270  lbs.  milk,  349  lbs. 
fat,  average  test  4.22  per  cent  fat. 


Disappointed  Candidate  :  “And  I 
thought  sure  I  heard  the  Aroice  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  calling  me.”  Friend :  “It  must  have 
been  yourself  thinking  out  loud.” — Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript. 


DRIED  BEET  PULP 

THE  UNIVERSAL  FEED! 


MOST  SEISrSA.TXOKT^.tj  SAT  .T^  XtST  YUA.HS! 


Regular 
Price  $53.40 


Model  11-R 
Carbine 

Here  is  a  chance  to  purchase  a  Remington  Auto.  Shotgun, 
known  the  world  over  for  service.  A  limited  quantity  only, 
in  brand  new  condition;  12  ga.;  20-in.  barrel;  cyl,  choke;  for  brush  rab¬ 
bits  deers,  etc.  lias  cross  bolt  safety;  will  use  2%-in.  shell  heavy  load.  A  real 
handy  6-shot  gun  at  half  price — $26.95.  MAIL  ORDER  TODAY! 

FREE  Catalog,  Guns,  Revolvers,  Binoculars,  etc.  $2  Deposit  on  C.  O.  D.’a 
SPORTING  GOODS  COMPANY,  A-50  WARREN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  IliGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purpose* 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERS0LL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1843 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGFIELD  RIFLE,  MODEL 
1903  cal.  30,  REDUCED  to  $16.50 


8M  pounds.  43  inches  long.  24-inch  barrel, 
offered  assembled  and  refinished,  without  bay¬ 
onet  at  reduced  price,  $16.50.  Ball  cartridges  $3.50 
per  100.  Illustrated  catalog,  350  pages,.  Army-Navy 
equipment,  mailed  for  50  cents.  NEW  circular  for  2c 
stamp.  Established  1865. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS, SOI  B’way,  N.Y.C. 


A  FRAME  ®10N 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 


Belleville,  Pa. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements;  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  S«.,  Newark,  N,  J. 


HIGHEST 

PRICES 


FOR 

OLD 


We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc.,  464  Howard  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


In  the  Litchfield  Hills  of  New  England 

Jt  was  within  my  vocation  to  live  for  about  three 
years  in  a  small  town  high  up  in  the  hills  of  Litch¬ 
field  County,  Conn.  In  this  quiet  old  town  there 
were  and  still  are  several  of  the  original  Connecti¬ 
cut  Yankee  folk.  A  few  of  the  families  claim  Celtic, 
Swiss  and  German  parentage,  and  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  these  people  in  going  about  their  daily  labors 
brought  to  light  many  of  the  most  humorous  inci¬ 
dents  that  have  ever  come  to  my  knowledge ;  some 
that  a  person  not  native  born  would  enjoy  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest. 

The  general  store  and  post  office  were  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  club  rooms  for  everybody,  no  one 
excepted.  Although  the  women  were  never  so  nu¬ 
merous  as  the  men,  I  will  say,  in  all  due  respect  to 
them,  that  those  who  did  come  almost  never  failed 
to  make  their  presence  noticed  in  the  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  neighborhood  events  and  daily  news  from 
the  outside  world. 

The  “west  part”  (so  referred  to  on  account  of  its 
location)  of  this  Connecticut  towrn  was  the  business 
center,  boasting  of  a  blacksmith  shop,  sawmill,  cider 
mill,  grist  mill,  shingle  factory,  creamery,  Grange 
hall,  general  store  and  post  office,  and  one  or  two 
“stick-whittlers,”  who  sometimes  turned  out  fairly 
acceptable  specimens  of  woodcarving.  Some  of  these 
small  industries  have  now  gone  the  wTay  of  other 
businesses  put  out  of  the  running  by  invention  and 
improvement,  but,  if  you  will  spend  an  hour  or  two 
in  this  town  today,  some  of  the  older  residents  will 
tell  you  of  the  Winter  in  the  early  f)0's  when  Uncle 
Will  who  ran  the  sawmill  was  put  to  his  wit’s  end 
to  find  room  to  pile  the  saw  logs  that  were  hauled  in 
with  oxen  and  horses,  and  that  with  but  one  man  to 
help,  he  sawed  out  four  to  five  thousand  feet  of 
lumber  with  his  simple  water  power  mill  every  day 
of  that  Winter. 

Deacon  G.  went  to  his  grist  mill  in  the  early  eve¬ 
nings,  turned  on  the  water  power,  and  made  from 
six  to  seven  dollars  grinding  out  the  farmers’  grists 
of  corn  and  oats.  And  the  older  residents  today  can 
tell  you  how  disgruntled  he  would  be  if  a  farmer 
asked  him  to  take  his  pay  in  toll  from  the  grist. 
There  is  a  State  law  in  Connecticut  that  says  that 
the  miller  must  accept  his  remuneration  in  toll  for 
milling  a  grist  if  asked  by  the  owner. 

One  of  the  first  horseless  carriages  driven  through 
the  town  was  met  on  the  road  about  a  mile  from 
the  village  by  one  of  the  elderly  farmers  who  was 
also  a  deacon,  driving  a  fine  black  horse  hitched  to 
light  platform  wagon.  The  auto  stopped  when  the 
driver  saw  that  the  horse  was  certainly  not  going 
to  pass,  and  in  much  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write 
these  lines,  the  farmer  used  the  whip.  Well,  when 
the  horse  and  driver  stopped  again,  they  were  facing 
a  stone  wall  about  40  feet  up  a  sloping  bank  at  an 
angle  to  the  highway.  The  damage  was  two  broken 
harness  straps,  the  whip  missing,  and  countless 
scratches  on  two  newly-painted  wheels. 

I  recall  another  old-timer  called  Thomas.  Tom 
and  a  sister  lived  on  a  small  farm  about  four  miles 
from  the  village  center.  They  kept  a  few  chickens 
and  a  cow,  but  no  horse.  Every  late  afternoon  Tom 
would  walk  the  four  miles  to  the  post  office,  ask  for 
their  mail,  buy  a  few  groceries,  a  package  of  to¬ 
bacco  always,  place  his  purchases  in  a  small  basket, 
then  if  one  of  the  seven  or  eight  chairs  or  the  step- 
ladder  was  not  in  use,  he  would  take  a  seat,  find 
his  short-stemmed,  black  stained  clay  pipe,  light  up 
and  apparently  enjoy  the  smoke,  asking  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  news  from  down  at  Litchfield  and 
Torrington. 

There  is  yet  one  more  of  the  old-time  residents 
that  I  wish  to  mention  whose  record  for  honesty  and 
integrity  was  never  questioned.  This  old  friend  and 
good  wife  owned  a  medium-sized  farm.  He  was  very 
industrious  and  thrifty,  hiring  now  and  then  a  man 
to  help  with  outdoor  work,  always  paying  current 
wages  or  a  little  more  if  he  was  especially  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  time  it  took  to  complete  the  task. 

One  day  hand-bills  appeared  around  town  starting 
that  an  “Old  Time  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  Show”  would 
be  in  the  center  square  on  a  certain  night,  with 
Uncle  Tom,  Topsy,  Little  Eva,  Simon  Legree,  Marks 
the  Lawyer,  bloodhounds  and  all. 

Well,  Uncle  Joe  decided  to  take  his  wife,  daugh¬ 
ter  and  son-in-law  to  the  show.  Nearly  everybody  in 
town  was  there  when  the  doors  opened.  Uncle  Joe 
was  not  near  enough  to  the  front  to  get  the  first 
tickets.  After  a  few  minutes  of  waiting,  with  the 
crowd  in  front  still  being  dense,  he  sent  his  son-in- 
law  up  to  buy  tickets,  which  were :  “Regular  admis¬ 
sion,  25c ;  reserved  seats,  35c..” 

I  spent  many  happy  hours  in  the  old  town  fishing 
in  the  lake  and  streams,  and  hunting  over  the  hills, 
through  the  groves  or  heavily  wooded  tracts,  some¬ 
times  alone,  but  more  often  with  one  or  two  of  the 
native  sons,  whom  I  always  found  to  be  good  com¬ 
rades,  always  ready  to  share  their  joys  and  good 
fellowship  with  a  companion.  f.  a.  Campbell. 


Digging  Nursery  Stock 

The  nursery  business  is  a  year-round  proposition, 
with  three  particularly  active  spots,  first  the  ship¬ 
ping  and  planting  season  of  Spring,  second,  the  bud¬ 
ding  and  propagating  season  of  midsummer,  and 
third,  the  digging  season  of  Fall.  And  when  one 
thinks  of  digging  thousands  and  thousands,  yes,  mil¬ 
lions  of  trees  in  any  one  nursery  in  acomparative- 
ly  short  period  between  the  time  when  the  plants 
mature  and  the  ground  freezes  tight — well,  it  means 
a  lot  of  power  in  a  hurry. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  job  was  done  by  men 
with  digging  spades,  five  men  to  a  gang,  with  four 
men  to  pry  and  one  to  pull.  Even  now  this  is  the 
practice  when  a  small  order  is  to  be  filled.  But 
for  the  digging  of  large  blocks,  such  as  100,000  ap¬ 
ple  trees  or  50,000  pear  trees,  hand  labor  is  too  slow. 
For  that  matter,  plantings  of  800,000  rose  bushes 
and  1,000,000  peach  trees  have  been  grown  in  solid 
blocks. 

The  accompanying  photographs  show  the  most 


common  mode  of  digging,  with  horses  and  a  U- 
shaped  steel  shoe  which  cuts  under  and  on  each 
side  of  the  tree  roots.  The  diameter  of  the  shoe 
and  the  depth  of  draft  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
stock  to  be  dug.  For  small  shrubs,  a  smaller  digger 
may  be  used,  or  else  the  large  one  run  more  shallow. 
Back  of  the  cutting  shoe  is  a  wedge-shaped  metal 
piece  or  “lifter”  as  it  is  called,  that  raises  the  trees 
in  the  ground  and  breaks  up  the  soil  around  them. 
There  they  sit  in  upright  position,  a  little  out  of 


Type  of  tree  digger  in  common  use  in  nursery 


line  in  the  row,  and  all  but  out  of  the  ground,  until 
the  pulling  gangs  coming  along  behind  pull  them 
by  hand,  bundle  them,  and  draw  them  to  the  cellar. 

The  power  put  on  one  of  these  tools  is  large.  Six 
to  eight  teams  are  the  usual  number  required,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  compactness  and  dryness  of  the 
soil,  and  12  teams  have  been  used.  It  takes  some 
steady  driving  and  some  careful  handling  to  keep 
the  implement  from  jumping  out  of  the  ground  and 
destroying  plants.  At  best,  there  is  considerable 
damage,  especially  in  stony  soil.  And  with  all  the 


Close  view  of  digger  just  entering  ground. 


power  there  is  behind  it,  it  may  take  a  sudden  leap 
if  it  happens  to  snag  on  a  large  stone  and  then 
break  free.  For  this  reason,  the  men  who  handle 
the  bars  keep  well  to  one  side.  It  may  be  several 
days  after  the  digger  has  been  run  under  the  stock 
before  it  is  pulled  and  drawn  to  the  storage  cellars. 

Other  sources  of  power  have  been  used,  as  donkey 
engines  and  pulley  systems.  More  recently  a  tractor 
has  been  developed  which  seems  to  be  working  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  But  the  bulk  of  the  stock  is  still  dug 
in  the  Fall  of  the  year  with  horses,  in  just  the  man¬ 
ner  that  the  pictures  portray.  h.  b.  tukey. 


Notes  from  Southern  Ohio 

The  long  drought  is  still  with  us  and  in  many 
ways  worse  than  in  1930.  Late  vegetables  have  done 
no  good,  and  many  seeds  never  sprouted.  Pasture 
dried  up  and  water  in  springs  has  become  scarce  or 
failed.  Grass  has  not  grown  or  made  late  hay.  Corn 
fired  to  the  ear  quickly,  dried  soon  and  cut  the  yield 
a.  lot.  String  beans  mostly  failed  to  grow  well  and 
many  plantings  never  had  any  beans  worth  picking. 
The  bugs  were  much  worse  this  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  price  has  been  good.  The  late  tomatoes 
never  made  good  in  size  nor  quantity.  The  blossom- 
end  rot  made  great  inroads  on  them,  so  that  in  many 


Six  teams,  six  drivers  and  two  men  operating  digger. 


cases  less  than  half  were  fit  to  sell.  September  1 
was  the  hottest  day  of  the  year  here  and  in  the 
evening  a  shower  came  up  and  with  a  little  hail 
near  by  it  caused  the  temperature  to  drop  25  degrees. 

Apples  failed  to  grow  after  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust  on  our  hills.  The  foliage  wilted  and  the  fruit 
shriveled  and  failed  to  take  on  much  color  except  a 
brown  cast.  The  bitter  rot  spread  till  it  cooled  off, 
the  codling  moth  developed  alarmingly  and  the  fruit 
dropped  about  the  worst  I  ever  saw  it.  In  many 
locations  the  fruit  was  not  worth  trying  to  sell  or 
make  into  cider,  and  on  such  trees  it.  is  not  worth 
picking  for  any  use.  No  orchard  is  making  a  profit 
for  the  owner  this  year  on  our  hills.  Early  in  the 
season  it  looked  as  though  the  hill  section  around 
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here  would  have  a  crop  of  apples  that  would  make 
40  to  50  per  cent  of  last  year.  It  has  been  getting 
lower  every  week  lately  till  I  feel  safe  in  saying 
fbat  there  will  be  less  than  5  per  cent  of  a  crop  on 
the  hills.  Some  orchards  in  the  bottoms  will  har¬ 
vest  over  half  crops.  A  number  of  orchards  were  so 
full  that  the  owners  thinned  them  severely,  then 
the  drought  set  in  and  the  result  is  worse  than  any¬ 
one  not  seeing  the  trees,  could  imagine.  One  or¬ 
chard  looked  like  a  crop  of  6,000  bushels  but  now 
the  estimate  is  for  only  300  bushels  worth  picking. 
Another  8,000  is  down  to  less  than  1,000.  One  or¬ 
chard  promised  3,000  and  the  owner  says  he  has  no 
good  fruit  and  is  shaking  off  the  best  to  pick  it  up. 
Another  said  they  couldn’t  keep  him  from  having 
2,000  barrels  this  year.  Before  picking  time  he  de¬ 
cided  he  would  not  have  500  bushels,  but  they  are 
turning  out  better  and  may  approach  1.000  bushels. 
So  many  drops  are  put  on  the  markets  that  they  are 
selling  for  only  30  to  35  cents  per  bushel  and  people 
are  placing  most  of  their  picked  fruit  in  cold  stor¬ 
age,  fearing  bitter  rot  and  more  worm  damage  if 
kept  in  common  storage.  The  backbone  of  the  ap¬ 
ple  industry  has  been  broken  in  the  last  few  years 
for  the  hills  in  Southern  Ohio.  It  has  been  a  losinsr 
game,  and  many  orchards  are  going  out.  The  owners 
have  not  made  enough  lately  to  pay  expenses,  and 
many  have  nothing  to  care  for  them  in  the  future. 
In  a  few  years  there  may  be  a  fruit  shortage  in  this 
section.  I  have  heard  men  say  that  now  is  the  time 
to  plant  a  new  orchard  so  as  to  make  money  when 
it  comes  into  bearing.  u.  t.cox. 

Lawrence  County,  Ohio. 


The  Home  Aquarium 

A  Community  Tank 

The  community  tank  is  one  in  which  a  number  of 
different  kinds  of  fish  are  kept  together  in  perfect 
harmony.  Some  fish  are  natural-born  bullies,  others 
are  all  right  until  they  see  another  of  the  same 
species  as  themselves.  For  instance  you  can’t  keep 
Paradise  fish  in  a  community  tank.  Nor  can  you 
keep  two  males  together  in  a  small  tank.  The  male 
Siamese  fighting  fish  may  be  kept  in  a  community 
tank  provided  there  are  no  other  male  fighting  fish 
within  reach.  Spawning  will  not  take  place  in  such 
a  tank.  When  the  female  looks  heavy  she  should 
be  isolated  and  given  the  conditions  necessary  to 
her  particular  kind  of  fish  for  spawning. 

Never  put  a  newly  acquired  fish  in  with  your 
other  fish,  immediately.  Keep  separate  for  a  week 
for  often  fish  coming  from  the  dealer  may  be  sick 
and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  get  your  community 
infected  with  any  disease.  Never  add  fresh  water 
to  your  tank.  Always  have  it  standing  for  a  week. 
Be  careful  to  remove  snails  and  plants  before  treat¬ 
ing  a  sick  fish,  especially  with  the  salt  treatment. 
A  fish  a  little  out  of  condition  is  not  necessarily  a 
sick  one;  sometimes  a  change  to  another  aquarium 
for  a  while  will  make  it  “pep  up.”  Remember  never 
to  use  your  net  on  a  well  fish  after  having  moved  a 
sick  one,  sterilize  the  net  immediately.  A  communi¬ 
ty  tank  can  so  easily  be  overcrowded  that  you  have 
to  watch ;  if  the  fish  seem  to  be  at  the  surface  all 
the  time  gasping  for  air  then  you  know  that  there 
is  not  enough  air  in  the  water.  Some  of  the  fish 
should  be  taken  out.  Remember  the  more  plants  in 
the  tank  the  greater  the  oxygen  supply  in  the  water. 
Remove  any  excess  food  that  may  be  lying  about; 
fish  don't  like  sour  food  any  better  than  you  do.  If 
plants  won’t  grow  because  of  lack  of  light  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  no  plants  at  all  than  to  leave  in  those 
that  only  fall  apart  and  rot.  Use  a  fine  net,  coarse 
netting  will  bruise  a  fish  very  easily. 

Plants  in  the  Aquarium 

The  best  aquarium  plant  is  undoubtedly  Sagittaria. 
If  possible  get  aquarium-grown  plants.  If  that  isn’t 
possible  then  take  some  from  the  nearest  pond  and 
break  it  to  the  aquarium.  The  Spring  and  early 
Summer  is  the  time  to  do  this.  For  the  larger 
aquarium  we  have  the  giant  Sagittaria.  In  a  very 
large  tank  this  plant  will  reach  a  foot  in  height  and 
fully  that  much  in  width.  It  has  wide  grass-like 
leaves  and  is  a  wonderful  dark  green.  Sagittaria 
natans  is  another  variety  that  has  longer  and  nar¬ 
rower  leaves  and  is  better  than  the  first  mentioned 
for  a  small  aquarium.  Then  there  is  the  baby  of  the 
family,  Sagittaria  subulata ;  in  this  the  leaves  are 
very  narrow  and  grow  about  six  inches  long.  All  of 
the^  Sagittaria  group  spread  rapidly  by  runners. 

Vallisneria  is  similar  to  the  above  group  in  that 
it  has  grass-like  leaves.  This  plant  will  grow  any¬ 
where  from  one  to  three  feet,  depending  of  course, 
on  conditions  in  the  tank.  The  leaves  go  straight 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  then  bend  over  and 
float  along  the  top.  The  male  and  female  plants  are 
separate.  This  plant  likewise  spreads  by  runners 
so  that  seeds  are  unnecessary  to  increase  your  stock. 
The  wild  forms  have  a  tendency  to  die  back  to  the 
crown  during  the  Winter  months,  so  that  it  is  better 
to  get  stock  from  a  dealer. 

Ludwigia  is  a  plant  commonly  found  throughout 
our  Northern  States  growing  in  bogs  and  streams. 
This  plant  has  leaves  which  are  opposite  each  other 
on  the  stem.  The  underside  of  the  leaf  is  a  pretty 
dark  red.  The  leaves  are  small,  oval  to  pointed  at 
the  tips,  the  top  of  the  leaf  is  a  light  green.  This 
plant  needs  a  great  deal  of  light  for  it  to  grow  well. 
Has  a  bad  habit  of  sending  out  roots  from  all  along 
the  stem.  This  isn’t  particularly  attractive. 

Anacharis  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  float¬ 
ing  plants,  a  very  rapid  grower  if  given  strong 
light.  The  leaves  are  an  inch  long  and  very  slender, 
they  come  out  from  all  around  the  stem.  The  plant 
sends  out  a  few  roots  that  are  more  for  holding  in 
place  than  for  feeding  purposes.  As  the  plant  grows, 
the  old  ends  have  a  tendency  to  turn  brown.  The 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  pinching  off  the  growing 
ends  and  using  them. 

Cabomba  is  another  of  the  well-known  floating 
plants.  It  has  bright  green  fan-like  leaves  that  are 
very  finely  cut,  has  a  tendency  to  grow  long  and 
rank.  The  fish  very  often  pick  it  apart.  It  is  very 
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beautiful  when  first  put  in  the  tank,  hut  you  are 
soon  picking  out  broken-off  leaves. 

Herpestis  is  somewhat  similar  to  Ludwigia,  al¬ 
though  the  leaves  are  oval  and  come  direct  from  the 
stem ;  the  color  is  a  light  green  on  both  sides  of  the 
leaf.  It  is  more  at  home  in  the  aquarium  than 
Ludwigia  ;  will  grow  from  one  to  two  feet  but  needs 
plenty  of  light. 

Cryptocoryne  is  the  best  oxygenator  known  among 
plants.  The  only  trouble  is  that  it  is  hard  tc  get 
and  quite  expensive.  The  leaves  are  six  inches 
long  and  about  one  to  two  inches  wide.  It  is  a  very 
lovely  light  green.  Will  reproduce  by  runners: 
seems  to  grow  better  in  slightly  rough  gravel. 

Frontinalis  gracilis  has  small  thread-like  stems 
and  leaves.  It  may  be  found  in  streams  and  ponds 
adhering  to  small  stones.  Should  he  taken  without 
being  removed  from  its  base.  Color  a  dark  green. 

Iticcia  fluitans  or  crystalwort  is  the  finest  plant 
for  placing  in  tanks  with  the  live-bearing  fish.  It 
will  float  right  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  It 
is  a  somewhat  dark  green  and  when  grown  in  masses 
is  very  attractive.  The  stems  are  thread-like  in 
thickness,  there  doesn't  appear  to  be  any  leaves. 
Fine  for  giving  the  young  fish  a  place  in  which  to 
hide  from  their  carnivorous  parents. 

Duckweed  is  a  well-known  surface  floating  plant 
throughout  New  York.  Many  of  our  small  ponds 
are  completely  covered  with  this  little  light  green- 
colored  pest.  It  is  attractive  on  the  surface  of 
aquariums  in  small  quantities. 

Salvinia  natans  is  another  floating  plant.  The 
leaves  are  heart-shaped  and  covered  with  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  small  hairs.  Leaves  are  a  half  inch  in  size 
and  appear  to  be  in  a  long  chain  running  from  four 
to  eight  in  a  group.  Tiny  roots  hang  down  into  the 
water.  The  fish  usually  chew  off  a  good  bit  of  the 
roots,  thus  interfering  with  growth.  Some  people 
claim  that  this  type  of  floating  plant  does  not  give 
off  oxygen  into  the  water.  Considering  that  the 
stomata  of  the  leaves  are  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaf  and  that  this  is  the  side  of  the  leaf  that  is  in 
the  water  it  is  only  natural  to  infer  that  the  oxygen 
must  be  given  off  into  the  water. 

There  are  several  more  water  plants  known  for 
aquarium  use,  but  are  usually  hard  to  get.  Those 
listed  are  considered  the  most  attractive  and  the  best 
oxygenators  in  the  group.  Remember  when  getting 
any  plants  from  a  lake  or  pond  t'  ey  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  to  remove  any  and  all  insect  pests 
and  crustaceans  that  may  be  adhering  to  the  plants. 
When  planting  in  the  aquarium  try  to  spread  the 
roots  out  through  the  sand  as  much  as  possible.  Do 
not  plant  any  deeper  than  the  depth  in  which  the 
plant  had  been  set  before  you  obtained  it.  It  is 
easier  to  plant  if  the  water  in  the  aquarium  is 
lowered  to  within  three  inches  of  the  bottom.  The 
fish  should  be  removed  when  planting  the  aquarium. 
Always  have  the  larger  plants  to  the  rear  of  the 
aquarium  and  the  smaller  ones  to  the  front.  Use  a 
fairly  fine  sand.  Wash  it  thoroughly  before  using. 

Snails 

There  are  several  different  kinds  of  satisfactory 
aquarium  snails.  The  red  ram's-horn  is  probably 
the  most  attractive.  The  shell  and  body  are  a  very 
pretty  salmon  red  color.  The  shell  curls  straight 
back  from  the  opening  thus  making  straight  sides. 
There  is  a  common  black  or  brown  variety  found  in 
most  of  our  northern  streams.  The  red  form  is  an 
imported  variety  although  now  quite  extensively 
grown  in  this  country.  The  pond  snail  is  another 
denizen  of  our  creeks  and  streams.  The  shell  has  a 
left  hand  turn  from  the  front  giving  a  one-sided  ap¬ 
pearance.  This  type  is  very  hardy  and  breeds 
rapidly. 

The  Japanese  snail  is  larger  than  any  of  the  other 
members  of  this  family.  It  is  more  sluggish  and 
not  nearly  as  attractive.  The  shell  twists  to  the 
right.  If  wishing  to  breed  any  of  the  snails  place 
in  a  small  jar  with  plants.  The  snails  will  lay  eggs 
readily,  either  on  the  glass  or  on  the  plant.  The 
eggs  will  hatch  out  inside  of  three  weeks.  Fish  eat 
young  snails  so  do  not  try  to  raise  them  with  large 
tisli.  Chopped  lettuce  leaves  and  fine  fish  food 
dropped  on  the  surface  of  the  water  will  feed  the 
young  snails  until  they  are  large  enough  to  be  set  in 
the  main  tank.  Snails  will  never  bother  live  fish 
no  matter  how  small  the  fish.  They  will  eat  fish 
spawn  though. 

Scavengers 

As  a  scavenger  the  weather-fish  has  no  equal.  He 
tears  around  the  aquarium  cleaning  the  pebbles  and 
picking  up  stray  morsels  of  food.  Often  he  will  bury 
himself  in  the  sand  so  that  only  his  head  shows. 
They  come  from  three  to  six  inches  in  length,  are 
gray  and  similar  to  an  eel  in  appearance.  Do  not 
place  in  a  newly  planted  aquarium,  else  your  plants 
will  be  uprooted.  I  do  not  think  much  of  pollywogs 
as  scavengers,  although  many  claim  that  they  are 
very  useful  for  this  purpose. 

Fish  Diseases 

Iclithyophthirius  is  the  first  disease  that  I  had  at¬ 
tack  my  fish.  I  can’t  pronounce  it  yet,  and  I  still 
get  “bailed  up”  on  the  spelling.  It  attacked  my  baby 
swordtails  and  guppies  first,  then  spread  to  a  Beta 
cambodia  and  my  favorite  Beta  cyana.  How  it 
spread  to  them  I  can’t  imagine,  as  they  had  sepa¬ 
rate  containers  well  away  from  the  other  young  fish. 
It  is  first  noticeable  on  the  fins  and  then  on  the 
body  of  the  fish.  It  is  little  pinheads  of  white,  a  few 
at  first,  but  my,  how  fast  they  can  spread!  This 
disease  is  easily  controlled ;  it’s  just  that  you  lose 
some  of  the  young  fish  before  you  notice  the  trou¬ 
ble  and  start  the  treatments.  The  suggested  method 
for  control  and  eradication  is  two  drops  of  a  2  per 
cent  solution  of  mercurochrome  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
It  is  then  necessary  to  bring  the  water  heat  up  to 
80  degrees  Fahr.  My  fish  had  it  so  badly  that  I 
used  four  drops  of  mercurochrome  to  the  gallon, 
loft  it  at  this  strength  two  days,  then  drained  off 
half  the  water  and  filled  with  fresh  (week  old) 
water.  I  left  the  young  fish  in  this  until  the  dis¬ 
ease  had  entirely  disappeared.  I  then  moved  them 


to  another  tank  and  thoroughly  sterilized  the  first 
one.  The  older  fish  may  be  treated  the  same  way. 
Be  careful  not  to  use  the  mercurochrome  too  strong. 
Remember  to  get  a  2  per  cent  solution. 

Constipation  is  a  common  disorder  in  the  small 
over-crowded  aquarium.  Goldfish  are  usually  more 
susceptible  than  tropicals.  A  feeding  of  chopped 
earthworms  twice  a  week  will  prevent  this  trouble 
as  well  as  giving  the  fish  a  pleasant  variation  from 
the  usual  dry  fish  foods.  A  salt  treatment  will 
usually  set  the  fish  “on  his  feet”  again.  Sea  salt 
can  be  obtained  at  any  dealer ;  this  should  be  used 
in  preference  to  table  salt,  as  the  latter  generally 
has  chemicals  in  it  to  keep  it  from  lumping  during 
damp  weather.  A  teaspoon  of  salt  to  a  half  gallon 
of  water  is  the  average  dose.  A  pinch  of  Epsom 
salts  also  added  will  he  beneficial.  Leave  the  fish  in 
this  for  two  or  three  days ;  do  not  feed  during  this 
time. 

White  fungus  is  a  disease  that  usually  starts  on 
the  fins  and  tail,  then  spreads  over  the  body ;  when 
it  reaches  the  gills  it  is  usually  fatal.  It  is  a  white 
filmy  substance  that  completely  covers  the  fish  as  it 
spreads.  As  it  is  contagious  the  infected  fish  should 
be  isolated  immediately.  A  salt  treatment  should 
he  used.  Start  with  one  teaspoon  to  the  half  gal¬ 
lon  of  water.  Each  day  move  the  fish  to  fresh 
water  and  add  more  salt  until  the  strength  of  the 
solution  has  been  gradually  brought  up  to  three 
teaspoons  to  the  half  gallon.  This  should  take  four 
or  five  days.  Then  gradually  reduce  the  treatment, 
taking  the  same  time.  I  have  been  told  that  a 
strong  solution  of  mercurochrome  will  likewise 
check  this  disease,  about  two  drops  to  a  half  gallon 
of  water.  Personally  I  would  prefer  the  salt  method. 

Black  fungus — I  haven’t  had  the  rather  doubtful 
pleasure  of  treating  this  disease.  The  fish  is  in  a 
general  run-down  condition  before  contracting  it. 
This  fungus  first  appears  on  the  gills  or  sides  of  the 
fish.  The  scales  fall  off  and  leave  raw  spots.  The 
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fungus  in  its  first  appearance  is  gray,  gradually 
turning  to  black  as  it  takes  hold.  The  treatment  sug¬ 
gested  is  the  salt  method  and  gradually  increasing 
until  you  have  three  teaspoons  to  the  half  gallon  of 
water.  Leave  the  fish  in  this  until  the  disease 
seems  to  be  under  control.  This  should  be  in  about 
a  week.  If  the  fish  appears  to  be  too  weak  to  stand 
such  a  strong  salt  treatment  then  leave  it  in  a  weak 
solution  of  salt  and  add  two  drops  of  mercuro- 
chrome  to  the  half  gallon  of  water. 

Fin  congestion  only  seems  to  bother  the  goldfish 
and  the  Betas.  The  veins  turn  quite  red  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  slightly  swollen.  The  fins  also  get  quite 
frayed.  The  salt-water  treatment  seems  to  be  very 
effective.  Also  10  drops  of  mercurochrome  to  a 
quart  of  water  with  the  water  temperature  at  80 
degrees  Fahr.  Leave  the  fish  in  this  for  five  min¬ 
utes,  no  longer,  then  return  to  clear  water.  This 
may  be  repeated  daily.  The  first-mentioned  treat¬ 
ment  is  less  wearing  on  the  fish. 

Dropsy  is  not,  1  am  told,  a  very  common  sickness 
among  tropicals.  The  body  of  the  fish  becomes 
swollen  and  the  scales  seem  to  stand  straight  out 
from  the  sides.  Removing  the  fish  to  slightly  salted 
water  and  starving  for  a  week  or  two  is  supposed  to 
help.  There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  much  known  about 
this  disease  or  trouble. 

Itch — when  the  fish  get  this  they  are  seen  ener¬ 
getically  rubbing  the  annoying  part  against  the 
plants  and  on  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom.  A  clean 
aquarium  with  snails  and  a  scavenger  will  not  have 
this  trouble.  Give  the  fish  the  salt  treatment  and 
then  clean  out  the  aquarium  thoroughly.  Tail-rot 
will  generally  affect  weak  fish.  The  mercurochrome 
treatment  is  about  the  best.  Ten  drops  to  a  quart 
of  water,  water  at  SO  degrees  Fahr.  Leave  the  fish 
in  this  for  five  minutes,  then  back  to  clear  water. 
Do  this  once  a  day  for  five  days,  longer  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Symptoms — the  tail  becomes  frayed  and  seems 
to  lose' its  stiffness  and  color.  Stop  the  treatment 
only  when  the  tail  looks  natural. 

Gill  congestion  usually  attacks  young  fish  but  will 
also  be  found  on  larger  ones.  It  is  seen  in  a  swollen 
gill  which  also  gives  an  inflamed  appearance.  On 
small  fry  it  is  very  hard  to  check.  Immediately  re¬ 
move  ali  fish  that  appear  to  be  sick.  Give  these  a 
strong  salt  solution  and  leave  them  in  it,  about  two 
heaping  teaspoons  to  a  half  gallon  of  water.  Add 
salt  to  the  aquarium  in  which  the  sick  fish  were 


found.  With  larger  fish  try  a  very  strong  salt  so¬ 
lution  ;  two  teaspoons  to  a  quart.  Leave  the  fish  in 
this  until  it  appears  to  be  getting  weak,  no  longer, 
then  remove  to  clear  water.  Do  this  daily  until  the 
swelling  goes  down.  Wash  out  the  clear  water  bowl 
while  you  are  giving  the  fish  the  salt  treatment, 
then  return  the  fish  to  fresh  water  each  time. 

All  of  the  diseases  or  sickness  mentioned  general¬ 
ly  attack  run-down  and  weak  fish.  They  are  usually 
caused  by  overcrowding  in  the  aquarium,  lack  of  oc¬ 
casional  live  food,  overfeeding  and  sour  water.  Some 
may  also  he  attributed  to  using  water  that  has  not 
been  standing  long  enough.  A  drop  of  mercuro¬ 
chrome  in  the  tank  once  a  month  will  help  keep 
fungoid  diseases  out.  A  pinch  of  sea  salt  every 
two  weeks  will  have  the  same  effect. 

There  are  many  appliances  on  the  market  for 
heating  the  aquarium  and  also  for  aerating  the 
water.  If  you  intend  breeding  any  of  the’ egg-laying 
fish  during  the  Winter  months  some  kind  of  heater 
will  be  necessary.  Generally  it  is  best  to  breed  the 
live-bearers  during  the  Winter  months  and  the  egg- 
layers  during  the  Summer.  george  r.  bishop. 


How  One  Sunflower  Grew 

The  sunflower  shown  on  this  page  was  grown  in 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  not  far  from  Middletown.  The 
stalk  was  14  feet  tall,  and  this  individual  flower 
weighed  eight  pounds. 

George  Boszilkov,  who  showed  us  this  flower,  says  : 

“I  counted  the  seeds  and  find  approximately 
3,500.  The  plant  was  grown  by  my  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Zimmermann,  who  received  these  seeds 
from  her  native  country,  Hungary.  These  flowers 
are  used  as  a  border  for  her  vegetable  garden.” 


Orchard  Seedlings 

Following  a  decision  from  the  Attorney  General 
of  Washington  that  the  elimination  of  the  C  grade 
from  the  box  pack,  as  agreed  upon  at  the  State 
grade  and  pack  conference  on  July  8,  was  illegal,  the 
conference  reconvened  in  Wenatchee  on  July  28  and 
voted  to  eliminate  the  present  C  grade.  In  its  place, 
a  substitute  grade,  Washington  No.  3,  will  be 
packed.  This  grade  must  be  packed  loose  in  lidded 
boxes,  unwrapped,  for  shipment  to  nearby  markets 
only.  It  was  stated,  following  the  conference,  that 
this  action  would  require  the  Washington  State 
shipments  by  8,000  cars  instead  of  the  10,000  cars 
as  estimated  by  the  original  action.  Fancy  and 
extra  fancy  grades  remain  the  same  as  formerly. 
Elimination  of  the  C  grade  from  the  box  pack  was 
held  invalid  because  two  varieties  were  excepted, 
the  Ortley  and  the  Yellow  Newtown.  Prohibition  of 
cull  shipments  was  also  held  to  l>e  invalid  as  such 
shipments  are  permitted  to  by-product  factories  by 
the  present  horticultural  law  in  that  State. 

Virginia  Fruit  states  that  information  has  been 
received  from  a  reliable  source  in  England  that  the 
increased  tariff  on  apples  proposed  by  the  Ottawa 
conference  apparently  will  not  be  put  into  effect 
until  acted  upon  by  Parliament.  France  has  also 
increased  the  quota  of  apples  she  will  accept  from 
the  United  States  during  October,  November  and 
December,  to  equal  the  average  amount  received 
during  those  months  in  the  years  1029,  1030  and 
1031.  This  will  mean  somewhat  less  than  the  apples 
shipped  to  France  last  year,  as  those  of  two  former 
years  of  1920  and  1930  were  lighter.  However,  it 
is  very  much  better  than  the  quotas  of  August  and 
September  of  1032. 

According  to  Better  Fruit,  a  northwestern  fruit 
magazine,  city  dwellers  do  not  take  very  kindly  to 
farm  labor.  The  paragraph  in  question  says,  “The 
difficulty  that  berry-growers  of  the  Geesham  district 
had  in  getting  pickers  when  they  were  badly  needed 
shows  that  city  workers  were  not  willing,  as  a  rule, 
to  work  for  as  little  as  the  growers  receive,  for  the 
growers  offered  half  of  what  they  were  getting  for 
their  berries  for  the  picking.  Adding  to  the  troubles 
of  the  growers  is  the  so-called  ‘relief  program’  that 
is  paying  out  public  money  for  very  little  work  at 
50  cents  per  hour.”  r.  h.  sudds. 


From  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ranch 

A  fine  Autumn  has  been  our  portion  after  a  few 
hard  frosts  in  early  September  that  injured  the 
tenderest  vegetation.  We  can  still  find  a  few  roast¬ 
ing  ears,  and  we  tired  of  sliced  cucumbers  and  many 
other  seasonal  vegetables  long  ago.  Every  container 
is  filled,  and  a  good  many  pounds  of  dried  fruit 
and  vegetables  are  ready  for  Winter.  We  are  dry¬ 
ing  peach  leather  and  making  tomato  paste  now, 
and  plan  on  making  plum  leather  and  drying  pears. 
The  “leather"  is  made  by  cooking  the  fruit  well, 
rubbing  through  a  colander,  cooking  again  until  as 
thick  as  possible,  then  spreading  on  plates  or  cloths 
to  dry.  Long  years  ago,  when  fruit  was  scarce,  we 
made  this  leather.  Of  course  it  could  not  be  used 
for  sauce,  but  we  soaked  it  over  night,  then  let  if 
simmer  until  well  cooked,  and  made  it  into  pies  or 
butters. 

We  have  used  the  last  of  our  canned  meat  and 
as  jars  are  emptied  we  shall  fill  them  with  meat. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  3 H -cent  chickens  will  help. 
There  is  still  a  good  demand  for  fries,  and  those 
youngsters  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  skillet.  Eggs 
are  25  cents  a  dozen,  and  our  early  pullets  are  do¬ 
ing  their  part  toward  filling  the  egg  basket. 

I  wish  we  had  housing  for  a  thousand  hens.  They 
pay  the  best  of  anything  we  have,  and  I  love  to 
work  with  poultry.  Livestock  prices  are  still  way 
below  the  cost  of  production.  Potatoes  would  be 
25  cents  per  cwt.,  but  there  are  no  buyers.  The 
price  of  sugar  beets  is  problematical,  as  no  contracts 
were  made.  The  crop  is  good  and  growers  are 
hoping  for  a  fair  price,  but  they  will  have  to  take 
what  the  sugar  companies  see  fit  to  pay.  Grain  and 
hay  crops  are  good,  prices  very  low. 

Some  road  work  is  being  done,  but  not  enough  to 
furnish  employment  to  the  majority  of  the  unem- 
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"JAY  BEE 

Portable  Grindery 


Earning 
Capacity  up  to 
$400  a  Month  and  More 

Low  priced  feeds  pro  S0%  to  50%  farther  when  ground 
on  the  "JAY  BEE"  Hammer  Mill.  Make  big  money 
for  yourself,  grinding  on  the  farms— make  this  big  feed 
Baving  for  yourfarmer  customers. This  season  promises 
bigger  grinding  opportunities  than  ever. 

All  Steel  Balanced  Construction 

Balanced  Power  Unit — make  "JAY  BEE”  lightest— 
strongest — longest  lasting — lowest  cost  operating — 
grain  capacities  exceed  other  mills  by  20%  to  30%. 
Roughage  capacities,  200%  to  300%  more  than  others. 
Mount  ‘  JAY  BEE"  Portable  on  any  truck.  Powerful 
gasoline  engine.  Many  exclusive  features.  Only  a  few 
Hundred  dollars  down  payment  re¬ 
quired.  Humdinger  and  Crackerjack 
mills  with  tractor  power  for 
individual  farm  grinding. 


Write  for  free  literature 
and  demonstration 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  lac.,  33  Hickory  Street,  Utica,  N.  7. 


21  Assorted  Xmas.  Cards  60c 

These  21  cards,  with  envelopes  to  match,  would  cost 
you  at  least  $1.50  elsewhere.  Our  special  get- 
acquainted  price  only  60c  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

LIBERTY  MERCHANDISE  ASSOCIATION 

200  Broadway  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Dept  A. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

POSTING^IGNS-OrJer  Now! 

Be  legally  posted  this  year.  Approved  signs,  65c  per  do*. 

Kenworthy  Feature  Service,  45  N.  Division  St.,  Buffalo  N.  Y. 


n0lc  Ctrauf  AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  for  sale.  Car. 
Utlla  Ollan  loads.  Jame8E.l)ant<>,Jr.,Coble8klll.II.Y. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


This  new  book,  HATCHERY  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  by  Roland  C.  Hartman  and  G.  S. 
Vickers,  tells  you  all  about  how  to  start 
a  hatchery,  where  to  locate  it,  how  to  hatch 
quality  chicks,  where  to  find  buyers,  what 
methods  of  advertising  are  most  effective  in 
selling  chicks,  and  other  information  based 
on  the  experience  of  hundreds  of  successful 
hatchery  operators.  The  book  contains  21 
tables,  108  illustrations,  and  386  pages. 
Cloth  bound.  $ 2.75 ,  postpaid.  Order  your 
copy  today! 

-  For  Sale  by  - 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


a  I  §2  FOR  YOUR  OLD 
T  |  LAM  P.r  LANTERN 


ON  A  NEW 

Coleman 

As  little  as  $5-45  and  your 
old  lamp  or  lantern  now 
buys  a  new  Coleman !  En¬ 
joy  the  finest  light  for  Iff 
a  night.  See  your  dealer 
or  write  us. 


Two  Silk- Lite  Mantles  FREE 

We  invite  you  to  try  a  pair  of  the  New  Coleman 
S1LK-LITE  Mantles  at  our  expense.  Made  better . . . 
last  longer.  Just  send  10V  to  cover  postage  and 
packing.  No  further  cost .  . .  the  MANTLES  are 
FREE.  (Regular  price  10 ff  each,  6  for  45(0 
THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  AND  STOVE  COMPANY 
Dept.  RY11  7  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CLEANEST 


GENUINE 


PSYLLIUM 


CONTAINS  NO  DRUGS  —  NON-HABIT  FORMING 

NATURE’S  LAXATIVE 

WHITE  INDIAN  BLACK  FRENCH 

35*  lbs.  $1.00  25*  lbs.  $1,001 

5  lbs.  $1.25  5  lbs.  $1.85 

10  lbs.  $2.25  10  lbs.  $3.50 1 

For  Changing  Intestinal  Floro 

LACTOSE-DEXTRIN . 5  lbs.  $2.50 

AGAR-SEED  .  A  Food  Loxotive  -5  lbs.  $2.50 

Shipped  prepaid  on  receipt  of  check  600  miles  of  N.  Y. 

Add  5c  lb.  for  greater  distance.  C.  O-  0.  postal  charges 
extro. 

Free  Samples  on  Request  for  Comparison 
Merchants:  Special  Oeol  •  Pound  Packages''*^ 

Laxseed  Co.,  Inc.,  720  Broadway,  N.Y.  C. 


“Klutch”  holds 

FALSE  TEETH 

Tight — all  day 

“KLUTCH”  forms  a  comfort  cushion,  holds  the  plate  so 
snug  it  can't  rock,  drop,  chafe,  or  be  played  with.  You 
can  eat  and  talk  as  well  as  you  did  with  your  own 
teeth.  Why  endure  loose  plates?  Klutch  end  the 
trouble.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists’.  If  your  druggist 
hasn’t  it,  have  him  order  it  for  you.  If  he  does  not,  don’t 
waste  money  on  substitutes  but  write  us  for  a  box.  Use 
30  days.  Pay  us  when  satisfied. 

HART  &  CO.,  Box  2003- J,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  Location  for  Motorists 


Large,  comfortable,  home-like  rooms.  Quiet 
and  restful  surroundings.  Famous  for  un¬ 
assuming  service  and  excellent  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  -  $2.00  up 

Rooms  with  private  bath  -  -  $2.50  up 

Suites  for  3  or  4  persons  -  -  $5.00  up 


14? T^1TI^^G,,  signs  12x12 inches.  Tough  card- 
nun  limi  board.  50— $2.50;  100— $1.00. 
Heavy  linen,  25— $3.50.  Name  and  address  $1.00  extra. 

BRAVER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 


il; 


FARMERS  and  OTHERS 

Earn  good  money  this  Fall  and  Winter 
taking  orders  for  Chase  guaranteed 
fruit  trees,  berries,  pl'ants,  etc.  Pleas¬ 
ant  full  or  part-time  work.  Home 
nights. 

FREE  OUTFIT-PAY  WEEKLY 

No  investment  or  experience  required. 
We  furnish  everything.  Unusual  op¬ 
portunity.  Write  for  particulars  and 
start  at  once. 


CHASE  BROTHERS  NURSERY 

G1SCR  75  YCA.RS  /A/ 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y: 


COASTAL  Type  Red  CYPRESS  SEEDLING  FLATS 

14"  x  24"  x  3"  —  12c  each. 

Write  Us  for  Prices  on  Other  Sizes. 

Clear  Hot  Bed  Sash,  3'  x  6',  ready  to  assemble, 

$1.15  each. 

F.  O.  15.  oui  nearest  warehouse. 

ABBOTT  LUMBER  COMPANY,  Inc., 
1064  Seneca  Street  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Dcril  P  1  IIV  BULBS;  blooming  size;  10  $1.00 

IVCUftLE.  El  1,1  HUBBARD’S  R.  2,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Regal  Lilies 


2  yr.  bloming  age  10  for  $1.  postpaid 
Floradel  Greenhouse,  R.  3  Fleetwood.  I’a 


BOXWOOD 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental.  Well  rooted  plants,  $1.20  doz 
$8-100,  $<50-1000,  delivered.  MAX  Nursery,  Mineral,  Va’ 


GINSENG 


Wild  Ginseng  Hoot  Wanted* 

C.  FEZLER,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


Plant  V  60  Blue  Spruce  4  to  6  in.,  $2.50;  20  Peonies 
NfNUU  *  $2.00;  25  Iris,  $1  00.  Include  20c  postage 

PS U  W  •  aud  insurance.  PASSEI,  NURSERY.Mantiia.O. 


n  AniAI  I  at  low  digging-lime  prices.  List  ready 
UEUDlUIil  FIRTHCLIKFE  GARDENS,  I’earl  River,  ,\.  Y 


in  MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES— 4-6  ft.,  $1.25, 
I  w  $10.00  per  100.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Oansville,  N.  1. 


Regular 
Price  $53.40 


Model  11 -R 
Carbine 


Here  is  a  chance  to  purchase  a  Remington  Auto.  Shotgun, 
known  the  world  over  for  service,  A  limited  quantity  only, 
in  brand  new  condition;  12  ga.;  20-in.  barrel:  cyl.  choke:  for  brush  rab¬ 
bits,  deer.  etc.  Has  cross  bolt  safety:  will  use  2% -in.  shell  heavy  load.  A  real 
bandy  6-shot  gun  at  half  price — $26.95.  MAIL  ORDER  TODAY! 

FREE  Catalog,  Guns,  Revolvers,  Binoculars,  etc.  $2  Deposit  on  C.  0.  D.’s 
l)SON  SPORTING  GOODS  COMPANY,  A-50  WARREN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


ployment  to  the  majority  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  How  thankful  we  should  bo  for 
the  blessings  of  shelter,  fuel  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  food.  Cash  is  almost  non¬ 
existent,  but  we  do  not  lack  for  any  of 
the  necessities  of  life. 

Our  flowers  are  still  abundant  and 
beautiful,  on  October  3.  Several  speci¬ 
mens  were  exhibited  at  Glenwood's  flower 
show  and  won  ribbons.  The  annual 
Phlox  is  gorgeous,  so  is  the  Salpiglossis 
and  the  Sehizanthus.  We  have  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  poppy  that  is  white  inside,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  rose  red  on  outside.  Another  is  a 
deep  burnt  orange.  They  make  the  com¬ 
mon  variety  look  like  nothing  at  all. 
Some  of  the  double  poppies  have  been 
enormous  balls  of  white,  pink  and  red. 
Candytuft  is  now  at  its  best,  with  truly 
enormous  white  heads.  Canterbury  bells 
are  still  nodding  their  pink,  white,  purple 
and  lavender  bells,  and  seedlings  of  Del¬ 
phinium  are  an  outstanding  azure  blue. 
Almost  the  only  asters  we  have  in  bloom 
are  in  my  box  garden.  They  are  almost 
every  shade  and  variety  excepting  the 
Crown  and  I  fail  on  those  almost  every 
year.  Never  mind,  they  will  be  among 
the  “must  haves”  in  next  Spring’s  order. 

Open  season  is  now  on  on  grouse  and 
ducks  and  the  deer  season  will  be  the 
four  days  of  the  32th  to  the  15th,  in¬ 
clusive.  Last  Winter  was  hard  on  all 
wild  life  and  hunters  will  probably  find 
the  picking  poor.  A  bear  lias  killed  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  lambs  on  the  Summer  range, 
and  one  has  been  around  the  edge  of  our 
fields  feeding  on  choke  cherries  and  ser¬ 
vice  berries.  The  depression  has  forced  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  government 
trappers,  and  we  are  now  at  the  mercy 
of  predatory  animals.  Coyotes  are  be¬ 
coming  quite  bold.  Turkeys  seem  to  en¬ 
joy  being  devoured  by  coyotes,  and  our 
small  flock  goes  coyote  hunting  almost 
every  morning.  Of  course  the  coyotes 
feast  on  nice  fat  turkeys. 

Election  day  is  drawing  near  and  many 
a  poor  candidate  is  shaking  in  his  shoes. 
Those  who  are  in  office  seem  to  realize 
that  it  is  now  too  late  for  much  effort  at 
reform  of  any  kind,  and  the  would-be  of¬ 
fice-holder  fears  to  make  any  great  prom¬ 
ises  for  fear  of  being  called  on  to  carry 
them  out.  Such  a  life!  Better  to  be  a 
hard-working  rancher  with  no  ax  to  grind 
but  your  own  old  double-bitted  chopping 
ax.  MRS.  PEARL  UNDERWOOD. 

Garfield  Co.,  Colo. 


Vitality  of  Weed  Seeds 

On  my  farm,  near  the  seashore,  this 
Summer,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  vitality  of 
weed  seeds.  I  had  plowed  an  old  pas¬ 
ture  lot  that,  to  my  knowledge,  had  not 
been  plowed  for  50  years  and  perhaps 
not  since  its  reclamation  from  the  forest 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  This  field  was  the  site  of  an  In¬ 
dian  village,  as  evidenced  by  fire-dark¬ 
ened  areas,  filled  with  fragments  of  sea- 
shells.  Wherever  there  was  the  site  of 
one  of  these  hogans  but  not  elsewhere  in 
the  field,  there  came  up  hundreds  of 
mullein  plants.  Can  anyone  explain 
this?  A.  i.  B. 

Connecticut. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  will  he  issued  every 
other  week  for  the  remainder  of  this  year, 
and  the  regular  weekly  issues  will  start 
again  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 
On  account  of  the  business  conditions  at 
present,  which  no  one  could  foresee,  it 
seemed  better  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
paper  and  publish  it  every  other  week  for 
this  short  period.  In  the  meantime  the 
national  election  will  be  over,  and  we  all 
hope  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year  a  tendency  to  normal  conditions  will 
be  in  evidence. 
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Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  li  power  works  directly 
from  your  A  battery.  In  use  over  three  years.  Roth  A 
and  B  units  for  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  circular. 
COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 

Urvia  AIT  Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 
EiI/IijUIi  aci<J>  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 
erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  45  Washington  A  ve.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


make  steady  income 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners 
on  long  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the  profits— paid  weekly. 
No  investment,  no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit. 
All  or  your  spare  time.  If  income  of  $36.00  to  $60. 00  weekly 
interests  you— write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY. 
Dept.  275,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  SWEET. 

and  Catalog  of  Cider  Mill  Supplies  Free. 

PALMER  BROS.  -  COS  COB,  CONN. 


rtfTp  to  death,  52  acre  Steuben  County,  farm,  oc- 
■*-->  cupied  84  years,  good  land,  10  room  house  and 
barns.  Shaded  lawn. $2, 000.  $1,000  down.  Great  bargain. 

FRANK  DIUJMM,  NIVEKVII.LE,  NEW  YORK 


Subscribers7  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribed 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  875. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  90  cents;  10  lbs..  $1.75: 

buckwheat,  10  lbs.,  $1.10;  prepaid  third  zone; 
60-lb.  can.  $2.70,  f.o.b.  CHAS.  MATTASON, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  90c;  goldenrod, 
SOc;  postpaid  third  zone.  HOMER  MOWER, 
Route  1,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


GOLDEN  HULLESS  popcorn,  pops  perfectly;  10 
pounds  for  dollar,  delivered;  new  hand-picked 
white  kidney  beans,  same  price;  Leghorn  hens 
for  canning  20  cents  pound,  delivered,  dressed. 
SKINNER  POULTRY  FARM,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  five-pound  pails 
sent  postpaid  for  90  cts. ;  10  pounds.  $1.60; 
00  lbs.,  f.o.b.,  $4.50.  WHEELER  &  TURYERY, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.20  gallon  or 
5  lbs.  sugar,  $1.45;  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins 
and  shoulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs,  no 
cereal,  no  water;  5  lbs.  for  $1.50,  parcel  post 
prepaid  third  zone;  send  check  or  money  order; 
satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  GEO. 
DAAVSON,  R.  2,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


L 


DEl’EW’S  HONEY”— Price  list  is 
prices,  from  $5.23  to  $7.41  per 
AVERN  DEPEW,  Rt.  6,  Auburn,  N. 


ready ; 
120  lbs. 
Y. 


i ujtiv  UU5IJ11 — o-ib.  pails,  postpaid  third  zone, 
clover,  pail,  90  cts;  two,  $1.70;  four,  $3:  am¬ 
ber,  pail,  85  cts;  two,  $1.60;  four,  $2.75;  mixed 
and  buckwheat,  pail,  70  cts;  two,  $1.30;  four. 
$2.30.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Best  light,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10,  $1.80; 

early  mixed  flowers,  85c  and  $1.50;  postpaid. 
HYMAN  APIARIES,  R.  1,  Northampton,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  Vermont  syrup,  $2  gal  ; 

sugar,  25c  lb.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Essex 
Junction,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Black  walnuts,  $2  bu. ;  shellbarks, 
$3.50  bu.  GLEN  DALE  POULTRY  FARM. 
Dillsburg,  Pa. 


FRESII-CRACKED  BLACK  walnuts,  shellbarks 
and  pecans,  90  cents  per  lb.;  5  lbs..  $4;  de¬ 
livered.  It.  L.  HARMAN,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


STRICTLY  PURE  maple  syrup,  $1.75  gallon, 
third  zone.  SAM  YODER,  Salisbury,  Md. 


HONEY — Fine  amber  clover,  60  lbs.,  $4;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $3;  clover  and  amber  comb,  24  sections, 
$4  (here)j  5  lbs.  chunk  comb,  $1.25;  buckwheat, 
5  lbs..  75c;  10  lbs.,  $1.40,  delivered  third  zone. 
EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  AVoodstoek.  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  quality,  clover.  5  lbs.,  75c; 

10  lbs.,  $1.40;  buckwheat.  65c  and  $1.20,  post¬ 
paid;  CO  lbs.  here,  clover  and  buckwheat  mixed, 
$2.80.  M.  E.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Light  and  delicious,  6-  lb.  can,  $1, 
postage  paid  third  zone;  24  sec.  delicious  light 
lioney  $4,  not  prepaid.  L.  H.  LINDEMUTII.  Leh- 
master,  Pa. 


BLACK  AVALNUT  kernels,  fresh,  clean,  high¬ 
est  quality,  2  pounds.  $1.50,  postpaid:  1 
pound.  85c.  H.  F.  STOKE,  1420  AVatts  Avenue, 
Roanoke,  Va. 


Country  Board 


THE  OAKS  HOTEL,  De  Land,  Florida.  Ameri¬ 
can  plan,  tourist  and  commercial;  rates  on 
application. 


BOARDERS  AV ANTED — Good  home  cooking,  all 
improvements,  reasonable  rates.  MRS.  LEIN- 
PINSEL,  l’ox  364,  Otisviile,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Boarder.  .$8  week.  ROEIIR  FARM, 
Rt.  1,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


RIDGEAVOOD  REST  HOME,  private  sanitorium, 
invalids,  elderly  people;  excellent  food,  nurs¬ 
ing  care:  terms  moderate.  GROVE  AND  VAN 
1)IEN  AAE.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Tel.  Ridgewood 
6-5517. 


RIVER  HOLME  FARM.  Creek  Lochs,  N.  Y., 
near  Kingston;  modern  conveniences,  boat, 
board,  room,  $31  month. 


ELDERLY’  PEOPLE  boarded,  Protestant  home. 
ADA  ERTISER  463S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT  HOME  for  aged  people,  home 
comforts,  nursing  cake;  terms  moderate.  AIRS. 
HATTIE  HARRIS,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  AVANTED  —  Quiet,  warm  country 
home  in  mountains,  special  care  for  con¬ 
valescents;  $10  weekly.  ADVERTISER  4636, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


Miscellaneous 

_ 

FOR  SALE— Cattle  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y’. 


JAMESAVAY  COAIHINATION,  hot-water  chick 
and  broiler  battery;  coal  heated;  used  one 
season,  perfect  condition;  purchase  price  $441: 
will  sell  for  $200  cash.  AV.  D.  TIMERMAN, 
AA’atertown,  N.  Y. 


16  XI.  1’.  HUBER  steam  engine,  shredder, 
tank,  clover  huller;  first-class  conditions;  must 
be  sold.  Inquire  BOX  18,  Elizabetliville,  I’a. 


SALE — 20  hives  Italian  bees.  AA’ILDAA’OOD 
APIARIES,  Hadlyme,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Hand-carved  pineapple  design  ma¬ 
hogany  four-post  bed ;  bookends,  coat  of  arms 
design  a  specialty;  particulars  on  request.  AIRS. 
WALTER.  McLEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


<Ih*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Winter  Care  of  Automotive 
Machinery 

The  following  instructions  are  given 
by  experienced  engineers  : 

Cooling  systems  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  tightened  after  which  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  anti-freeze  solution  should  be 
put  in.  Drain  the  systems  by  disconnect¬ 
ing  the  lower  hose.  This  is  necessary 
because  the  small  drain  cock  will  not  per¬ 
mit  'the  passage  of  large  rust  flakes  or 
other  foreign  substances. 

Re-assemble  the  lower  hose  connections 
and  tighten  the  clamps  after  which  pour 
one  quart  or  more,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  cooling  system,  of  kerosene  into 
the  empty  system  along  with  a  standard 
brand  of  cleanser.  Kerosene  is  a  pene¬ 
trant  and  will  loosen  rust  in  places  not 
reached  by  water  or  the  regular  cleanser 
compound. 

Fill  the  system  to  within  four  inches 
of  the  top  of  the  overflow  pipe  and  run 
the  motor  at  medium  speed.  A  blanket 
or  other  covering  should  be  thrown  over 
the  front  of  the  radiator  to  cut  off  the  air 
from  the  fan,  so  the  motor  will  heat 
quickly.  The  motor  should  be  kept  run¬ 
ning  until  it  reaches  a  temperature  of 
about  180  degrees  but  must  not  exceed 
200  degrees. 

After  the  motor  has  reached  the  re¬ 
quired  temperature  stop  the  engine,  re¬ 
move  the  cover,  disconnect  the  lower 
hose  again  and  drain  the  entire  system. 
The  amount  of  rust  and  scale  which  will 
pour  out  will  be  surprising. 

Fresh  water  must  now  be  shot  through 
the  entire  system  and  this  is  best  ac¬ 
complished  with  compressed  air.  How¬ 
ever,  if  no  such  equipment  is  available 
a  strong  pressure  with  the  regular  hose 
will  serve.  It  is  important  that  the 
water  or  air  be  applied  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  customary  flow  of  water. 
This  is  known  as  power  flushing.  This 
is  done  by  placing  the  nozzle  of  the  hose 
at  the  open  connection  at  the  bottom,  and 
directing  the  flow  up  through  the  radia¬ 
tor  and  down  through  the  block. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  too 
high  a  pressure  in  the  power  flushing  as 
the  radiator  may  be  damaged.  The  radi¬ 
ators  are  tested  for  eight  pounds  but  as 
high  as  40  may  be  used  for  a  few  seconds 
at  a  time.  The  radiator  cap  must  be  on 
securely  through  this  operation  and  the 
thermostat  removed. 

.  After  the  power  flushing  has  continued 
until  the  water  runs  clear  with  no  trace 
of  rust,  the  flushing  equipment  may  be 
removed,  the  hose  connected  -  and  after 
tightening  the  clamps  the  system  is  to  be 
tilled  with  clear  water  and  the  required 
amount  of  anti-freeze  solution. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 


BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  the  city  which 
will  entertain  the  National  Grange  this 
year,  has  a  population  of  about  75,000. 
The  union  of  the  two  towns  was  made 
by  legislation  in  1913.  Salem  was 
founded  by  Moravian  pioneers  in  1766. 

On  August  1  Ohio  had  a  Grange  mem¬ 
bership  of  73,235.  Thirty-seven  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  Buckeye  State  show  a  gain 
in  membership.  The  State  has  839  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges.  The  county  with  the 
largest  membership  is  Licking,  it  having 
3,624  members.  Ashtabula  County  comes 
second  with  3,090  members. 

The  annual  session  of  the  Ohio  State 
Grange  -will  be  held  at  Springfield,  Dec. 
13-15.  Walter  F.  Kirk,  of  Port  Clinton, 
is  the  Master.  The  first  session  of  the 
Ohio  State  Grange  was  held  April  9, 


Speakers  at  the  annual  picnic  of  the 
Granges  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  held 
at  Middleton,  Va.,  were  National  ^Master 
Taber,  Fred  Brenckman,  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  office  of  the  National  Grange,  and 
Ex-Governor  Harry  F.  Byrd,  of  \  irginia, 
who  is  the  largest  grower  of  apples  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains..  Virginia  has 
the  largest  apple  market  in  the  world  at 
Winchester.  The  bulk  of  the  Virginia 
apples  shipped  from  Winchester  go  to 
the  British  Isles. 

Booster  Night  on  Sept.  30  seems  to 
have  been  a  wonderful  success,  judging 
by  the  reports  coming  in  from  various 
Grange  sections.  The  fact  that  so  many 
of  the  8,000  Subordinate  Granges  of  the 
country  have  made  a  gain  in  membership 
during  the  Grange  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
speaks  volumes  for  the  stability  of  the 
Grange  organization  in  this  period  of  low 
prices  and  scanty  returns  to  farm  pro¬ 
ducers.  Many  of  these  Granges  holding 
these  booster  sessions  initiated  large 
classes  of  candidates  as  one  feature  of 
the  special  programs. 

The  farmers  of  the  whole  country,  as 
well  as  the  800,000  members  of  the 

Grange,  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 

Washington  office  of  the  National  Grange, 
in  charge  of  Fred  Brenckman,  for  what 
lias  been  accomplished  at  the  national 
capitol  in  promoting  wise  legislation  and 
lighting  harmful  propositions  in  the  halls 
of  Congress.  This  office  has  been  main¬ 
tained  at  Washington  since  Jan.  1,  1919. 
When  first  opened  the  office  was  in 
charge  of  Thomas  C.  Atkeson,  of  West 
Virginia.  For  many  years  Mr.  Atkeson 
was  Master  of  the  West  Virginia  State 
Grange.  lie  also  served  as  overseer  of 
the  National  Grange.  At  his  own  request 
lie  retired  from  the  Washington  office 
Jail.  1,  1927.  Since  then  Mr.  Brenck- 
man  has  been  in  charge. 

From  the  Far  West  come  reports  of 
large  membership  gains  in  the  Granges 
of  California  and  Idaho.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  the  newer  Grange  States,  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  has  nearly 


doubled  during  the  Grange  year  just 
ended. 

The  65th  anniversary  of  the  birthday 
of  the  Grange,  Dec.  4.  1932.  a  few  weeks 
hence,  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  this 
historic  meeting  was  held  in  the  office  of 
William  Saunders  in  the  propagating 
garden  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  Mr.  Saunders  being 
chosen  as  Master  of  this  great  farm  fra¬ 
ternity  which  now  numbers  more  than 
800,000  members.  Undoubtedly  in  point 
of  achievement  Mr.  Saunders  was  the 
greatest  landscape  gardener  of  his  day. 
But  there  is  another  accomplishment  of 
his  that  is  not  so  generally  known.  He 
it  was  that  introduced  into  the  United 
States  the  navel  orange,  the  development 
of  which  has  brought  so  much  of  wealth 


5.— With  manure  at  $6.  a  ton.  an  elec¬ 
tric  heated  bed  will  cost  less  than  ma¬ 
nure,  and  can  be  used  repeatedly  with  no 
annual  cost  for  materials. 

The  only  serious  disadvantage  to  elec¬ 
tricity  lies  in  the  fact  that  during  ex¬ 
treme  cold  or  severe  weather  the  electric 
lines  may  be  rendered  useless  by  snow 
and  sleet  and  without  electric  current  the 
plants  in  the  hotbeds  would  freeze  unless 
securely  protected. 

The  latest  development  in  underground 
heating  is  the  cable.  It  consists  of  a 
special  alloy  resistance  wire  covered  with 
cotton  cord,  asbestos,  waterproof  cloth 
and  a  heavy  layer  of  lead  on  the  outside. 

In  making  an  electric  heated  hotbed, 
construct  the  frame  the  same  as  for  a 
Manure-heated  hotbed,  using  IVL-in.  or 


Turpentine  Trees  in  Alabama.  These  trees  are  being  bled  by  the  cup  method. 


and  happiness  to  the  people,  not  only  of 
California,  but  to  the  many  millions  of 
people  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 
From  a  lady  in  Bahia,  Brazil,  he  ob¬ 
tained  12  cuttings  of  the  navel  orange 
for  propagation,  and  10  of  the  dozen  cut¬ 
tings  grew,  thus  forming  the  foundation 
of  the  great  California  orange  industry. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Saunders’  greatest  work  in 
landscaping  was  the  designing  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg.  He  also 
made  the  ground  design  for  the  Lincoln 
Monument  and  planned  the  beautiful 
cemetery  at  Springfield,  Ill.  While  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  he  also  introduced  many  new 
and  valuable  plants  and  trees.  He  was 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  horti¬ 
culture  and  was  a  contributor  to  several 
of  the  leading  periodicals  of  his  day. 
Long  before  the  actual  organization  of 
the  Grange,  he  published  an  article  in 
the  American  Farmer,  of  Baltimore,  in 
which  he  outlined  his  idea  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  farmers,  much  the  same  as  later 
he  helped  to  establish  in  connection  with 
Oliver  Hudson  Kelley  and  the  other 
Founders  of  the  Grange. 

Electric  Heated  Hotbed 
Popular 

Heat  derived  from  the  electric  current 
is  being  given  careful  consideration  by 
florists  and  vegetable-growers  throughout 
the  country  to  replace  hot  water,  hot  air, 
and  the  old-fashioned  manure-heated  hot¬ 
bed,  as  a  place  to  sow  seed  and  start 
young  plants.  Each  system  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  however,  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  in  sections  where  electricity  may  be 
secured  for  three  cents  or  less  a  kilowatt 
hour,  the  electric  heat  seems  to  super¬ 
sede  other  types  of  heat.  The  important 
advantages  of  electric  heat  are  : 

1. — It  is  easily  and  quickly  installed, 


thicker  lumber,  and  get  all  joints  as 
tight  as  possible.  Excavate  eight  inches 
of  soil  below  the  ground  level.  If  the 
soil  is  not  well  drained,  more  soil  will 
have  to  be  removed  and  ashes  or  cinders 
filled  in.  Then  fill  in  an  inch  or  two  of 
sand,  lay  the  cable,  and  cover  the  cable 
with  another  inch  of  sand,  and  fill  with 
prepared  hotbed  soil  to  ground  level. 
Unless  the  soil  is  well  packed,  it  will 
have  a  tendency  to  dry  out  too  readily. 

The  type  of  cable  used  will  depend 
upon  the  current  (110  volt  and  220  volt) 
and  the  length  of  the  cable  will  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  resistance  wire,  the 
voltage,  and  the  length  of  the  cable.  Or¬ 
dinarily  from  60  to  72  feet  of  cable  are 
common  lengths  for  two  3x6  sashes  on 
110  volts  and  four  sashes  on  the  220-volt 
current. 

The  cables  are  spaced  six  inches  apart, 
running  back  and  forth  or  parallel,  and 
extend  to  within  two  to  three  inches  of 
the  sides.  Where  long  hotbeds  are  con¬ 
structed,  lath  with  notches  sawed  every 
six  inches  apart  will  aid  materially  in 
keeping  the  cables  parallel. 

There  is  considerable  information 
available  both  from  the  experimental  and 
practical  operations  of  electric-heated 
hotbeds,  and  any  grower  interested 
should  first  consult  the  representatives 
of  the  local  company  furnishing  the  elec¬ 
tric  power,  getting  rates  on  electricity 
and  the  securing  of  detailed  drawings 
showing  installation.  c.  H.  nissley. 

New  Jersey. 


Cold  Frames  for  Winter  Use 

In  this  Section  of  the  country  the  Win¬ 
ters  are  frequently  very  mild,  and  a  plain 
cold  frame  is  not  only  a  good  asset  to  any 
small  place,  but  it  is  a  money-saver  as 
well.  Anyone  having  one  or  two  glass 
sashes  of  any  kind  can  put  them  to  good 
use,  and  by  planting  or  sowing  the  right 


The  Florida 

or  taken  up  and  removed  for  use  else¬ 
where. 

2.  — It  may  be  used  either  as  a  hotbed 
or  cold  frame  by  turning  a  switch. 

3.  — Heat  at  all  times  is  under  absolute 
control.  This  factor  is  important,  espe¬ 
cially  if  outside  weather  conditions  are 
abnormal. 

4.  — Heat  is  automatic  and  dependable, 
and  independent  of  outside  weather 
changes.  Thermostat  in  soil  regulates 
heat. 


Everglades 

kind  of  vegetables  can  not  only  effect  a 
saving  in  the  household,  but  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  contents  right  at  hand 
when  wanted.  A  cold  frame  for  family 
use  need  not  be  large,  and  two  3x6-ft. 
sashes  will  usually  be  enough  for  the  or¬ 
dinary  family.  It  is  easily  handled  and 
cared  for.  Any  ordinary  glass  sashes 
may  be  used  in  a  pinch,  and  many  a 
gardener  or  farmer  has  such  possibly 
lying  around  or  stored  away.  By  giving 
plenty  of  slope  or  pitch  an  ordinary  win¬ 


dow  sash  may  be  made  extremely  useful. 
Have  an  eastern  or  southern  exposure 
for  the  frame  if  possible,  as  this  gives 
you  more  sunlight  than  any  other,  and 
arrange  so  that  there  will  be  no  standing 
water  in  Winter,  but  where  water  can 
be  obtained  for  sprinkling  purposes  when 
necessary.  .  1  /  > 

There  are  so  many  uses  for  such  a  cold 
frame,  and  so  many  kinds  of  plants  that 
can  be  grown  or  stored  for  the  Winter, 
that  this  is  an  item  each  individual  must 
decide  for  himself  and  therefore  only  a 
few  practical  suggestions  can  be  given 
here.  If  the  cold  frame  is  made  at  once 
a  number  of  vegetables  can  be  sown  or 
grown  for  Winter  use,  and  no  doubt  let¬ 
tuce  and  radishes  will  come  to  the  mind 
at  once.  As  the  kinds,  however,  have 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  I  would  say  do  not  attempt  to 
grow  the  hard-headed  kinds  of  lettuce,  as 
they  are  not  so  easy  to  grow.  Use  the 
loose-leaved  such  as  the  Simpson  or 
Black  Seeded  Simpson,  and  you  not  only 
have  one  of  the  best  flavored,  but  one  of 
the  most  easily  grown.  Radishes  also 
are  one  of  the  easiest  things  to  grow,  and 
the  great  secret — if  there  is  any  secret — - 
is  to  grow  them  quickly.  Do  not  use  the 
large  or  coarse  Winter  varieties,  but  use 
the  tender  and  crisp  sorts  that  will  grow 
anywhere  with  the  least  care.  Cardinal 
Globe  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  best 
scarlet  varieties,  being  not  only  a  bright 
clean  color,  but  a  quick  grower  and  of 
fine  flavor  for  the  table.  Crystal  White 
and  White  Icicle  will  be  found  two  of 
the  best  whites,  the  former  being  a 
globular  sort  and  the  latter  probably  the 
best  flavored  and  crispest  of  all  the  long 
varieties  of  radish.  A  few  plants  of  the 
newer  varieties  of  parsley  will  be  found 
extremely  useful  for  flavoring  and  gar¬ 
nishing,  and  the  leaves  of  some  of  these 
are  extremely  handsome  and  are  almost 
equal  to  ■  some  of  the  ferns  in  beauty. 
Champion  Curled  Moss  and  the  Dwarf 
Perfection  are  probably  two  of  the  best 
that  it  is  possible  to  get.  Mustard  and 
cress  may  both  be  grown  by  those  who 
are  partial  to  strong-flavored  salads,  and 
are  quickly  and  easily  grown.  A  few 
small  plants  of  lemon  thyme  will  be 
found  useful  as  well  as  ornamental. 

A  few  plants  of  pansies  will  possibly 
give  plenty  of  flowers  and  tend  to  bright¬ 
en  up  the  frame,  and  as  an  instance  of 
this  would  say  that  on  last  Christmas 
Day  I  picked  a  large  bunch  of  these 
flowers.  English  daisies  and  violets  can 
also  be  grown,  but  I  have  stated  enough 
here  to  give  the  grower  a  few  possible 
ideas  that  can  be  easily  carried  out. 

II.  W.  IIALES. 

Sauerkraut,  a  Cheap  but 
Nutritious  Food 

Sauerkraut  is  shredded  cabbage  which 
has  undergone  a  lactic  fermentation  in 
the  brine  made  from  its  own  juice  by  the 
addition  of  salt.  It  can  be  made  at  this 
time  of  the  year  when  the  price  of  cab¬ 
bage  is  very  low,  or  in  utilizing  either 
waste  or  unsalable  cabbage.  In  the  Fall 
there  are  usually  quantities  of  burst  cab¬ 
bage  heads  going  to  waste  in  the  fields,  a 
large  portion  of  which  might  be  saved  by 
making  them  into  sauerkraut  and  selling 
it  during  the  Winter  to  the  local  store. 

The  most  common  containers  in  which 
sauerkraut  is  made  are  the  barrel,  five- 
gallon  crocks,  or  hardwood  containers  of 
various  sizes.  These  containers  should 
be  washed  thoroughly  with  hot  water  and 
soda,  so  as  to  remove  all  impurities.  Re¬ 
move  the  outside  leaves  and  cut  the  heads 
in  half.  Then  remove  the  heart  or  core 
of  the  cabbage.  In  making  sauerkraut 
for  home  use,  the  small  shredder  is  all 
that  will  be  necessary  to  shred  the  cab¬ 
bage.  Where  a  large  quantity  is  packed 
in  barrels  for  commercial  uses,  a  power- 
driven  rotary  shredder  would  be  ad¬ 
visable. 

Sprinkle  the  bottom  of  the  container 
lightly  with  coarse  salt,  then  add  a  lay¬ 
er  of  four  inches  of  the  cut  cabbage,  and 
pound  with  a  heavy  wood  pounder,  until 
the  juice  appears.  Add  another  layer  of 
salt,  and  another  four-inch  layer  of  cab¬ 
bage,  until  the  barrel  is  almost  full,  leav¬ 
ing  room  enough  at  the  top  for  weights. 
The  cabbage  should  be  pounded  until  it  is 
a  solid  mass.  Not  more  than  two  quarts 
of  coarse  salt  should  be  used  to  the  bar¬ 
rel.  If  more  salt  is  used,  it  is  liable  to 
prevent  fermentation.  If  there  is  any 
question  about  the  quantity  of  salt  used, 
too  little  rather  than  too  much  is  better. 
When  the  barrel  or  container  is  almost 
full,  press  and  pack  so  that  the  brine  and 
juice  will  cover  the  cabbage.  Place  a 
clean  muslin  cloth  over  the  shredded  cab¬ 
bage,  over  which  place  a  hard-wood  cover, 
and  apply  weights  to  this  cover.  These 
weights  should  be  heavy  enough  to  force 
the  brine  considerably  above  the  cabbage. 

Under  ordinary  room  temperature, 
about  70  to  75  degrees,  fermentation 
should  begin  in  a  few  days,  and  continue 
for  about  two  weeks,  or  even  more  if  the 
room  is  warm.  At  weekly  intervals  the 
weight  and  cloth  are  removed  and  washed 
thoroughly.  The  film  or  scum  which 
form  from  fermentation  is  removed,  after 
which  the  clean  cloth,  cover  and  weights 
are  replaced.  When  the  bubbles  cease  to 
rise  to  the  top,  fermentation  is  complete, 
and  the  kraut  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  then 
placed  in  a  cool  and  dark  storage,  so  that 
further  fermentation  may  not  take  place. 

Sauerkraut  is  a  highly  nutritive  and 
cheap  food,  and  deserves  a  more  thought¬ 
ful  consideration  of  the  consuming  public. 
Sauerkraut  juice  in  the  past  few  years 
has  also  become  quite  popular  in  the 
more  or  less  select  hotel  dining  rooms.  It 
commands  a  rather  high  price — 15  cents 
a  small  glass  of  the  juice. 

c.  II.  NISSLEY. 
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New  Yor  kProduce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
October  29.  In  most  eases  top  price  is  given. 

MILK 

October:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat,  201-210-inile  zone,  .$1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  80c;  Class  2B,  $1.06;  Class  3,  95c. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.59;  Class  2, 
$1;  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh.  fancy,  22c;  extras,  92 
score,  21c;  firsts,  87  to  91  score,  18  to  20%c; 
ladles,  14  to  17c;  packing  stock,  11  to  12%c; 
sweet  fancy.  24c;  extras.  23c;  firsts,  17  to  22c; 
renovated,  17%c;  centralized,  19%c.  ■ 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums.  40c;  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings.  35  to  38c;  standard,  28  to  33c;  near¬ 
by  under  grades.  23  to  26c;  browns,  special 
pack,  40c;  standards.  26  to  29c;  mixed  col¬ 
ors.  special  packs.  30  to  31c;  standard,  26  to 

2614c:  rehandled  receipts,  24c;  mediums,  18  to 
22c;  Pacific  Coast,  fresh,  specials,  39c;  stand¬ 

ards,  32  to  36c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds.  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  17c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
18c;  small  breeds,  best,  14c;  roosters,  best. 

18c:  small  breeds,  best.  14c;  roosters,  10c; 

ducks,  20c;  geese,  14c;  rabbits,  lb.,  10c. 

Receivers  of  rabbits  receive  many  inquiries 
about  the  business  and  request  that  postage  be 
sent  for  replies. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 
Chickens,  fancy,  lb..  24c:  fair  to  good.  18  to 
23c;  roosters,  13c;  fowls.  19c;  ducks,  16c;  tur¬ 
keys,  western,  young  toms,  25  to  26c;  young 
hens,  26  to  28c;  young,  poor,  16  to  21c;  squabs, 
lb.  ungraded.  30c;  graded,  35c;  dark,  doz., 
$2.50;  culls,  $1.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bskts.,  35c  to  $1.50;  bbls.,  $1.50  to 
$3:  boxes.  $1  to  $2.25;  cartons,  75c  to  $1;  open 
crates,  40c  to  $1.  Cranberries.  Cape  Cod.  %- 
bbl.  box.  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Grapes.  En.  and  Sn., 
12-qt.  bskt.,  30  to  35c;  4-qt.  bskt.,  12%  to  15c; 
2-qt.  bskt.,  8  to  11c;  12-bskt.  carton,  $1,25  to 
$2.  Crabapples.  En..  large,  bu.  bskt.,  75c  to 
$1.50;  'A-bn.  bskt..  35  to  75c.  Peaches,  N.  Y., 
bu.  bskt!,  40c  to  $1.  Plums.  En..  Damson,  4-qt. 
bskt..  20  to  25c:  %  bu.,  25  to  35c.  Pears.  En., 
Bartletts.  bu.  bskt..  60c  to  $1.25;  En.  and  Sn., 
Seckel,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.50:  En..  Seckel.  keg, 
$1.50:  %  bu.,  25  to  75c;  En.,  other  varieties, 
bu  bskt..  50c  to  $1.25.  Prunes.  En..  '/4-bu. 
bskt.,  30  to  90c.  Quinces,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  75c 
to  $1. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  Jersey,  bskt..  50c  to  $1.50;  Va.,  bskt., 
25  to  $1.50  N.  C..  bskt.,  50c  to  $2;  S.  C..  bskt., 
88c  to  $2;  Md.  and  E.  S.,  bskt.,  40c  to  $1.75. 
Beets,  Nearby,  bskt.  or  crate,  40  to  50c;  State, 
100-lb.  bag.  75  to  90c.  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  8 
to  15c;  L.  I.,  qt.,  2  to  15c.  Cabbage,  State,  bag, 
35  to  75c;  State,  white,  crate,  60  to  75c;  in 
bulk  .ton.  $12  to  $15:  State,  red,  crate,  75c  to 
$1;  red,  bag.  35  to  90c:  Conn.,  white,  box  or 
bag.  40  to  50c;  nearby,  white,  crate,  50  to  65c; 
bskt..  25c;  100-lb.  bag.  85c  to  $1;  Savoy,  bbl., 
75c  to  $1;  nearby,  red.  crate.  50  to  75c;  red, 
bskt.,  25  to  35c.  Carrots.  State,  50-lb.  bag, 
50  to  60c:  100-lb.  bag,  80  to  90c.  Cauliflower, 
Catskill.  crate.  50c  to  $1.25;  Conn.,  crate.  $1 
to  81.25;  L.  I..  crate,  50c  to  $1.50.  Celery, 
nearby,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  35c;  Jersey,  hearts, 
doz.,  40  to  50c.  Celery  knobs,  nearby,  doz. 
bchs..  65  to  85c.  Cucumbers,  L.  I.,  bskt..  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $6.  Eggplants.  Jersey, 
bskt.  or  crate,  25  to  85c.  Horseradish.  St. 
Louis,  bbl.,  $8  to  $8.50;  Germany,  bbl..  $5  to 
$6.  Kale,  nearby,  crate.  25  to  50c.  Kohlrabi, 

ioo  bchs.,  $2  to  $3.  Leeks,  L.  I.,  100  bchs.,  $1 
to  $1.50.  Lettuce.  State  and  Jersey,  crate,  50c 
to  $1.  Lima  beans.  Jersey,  bskt.,  $2  to  $2.25; 
L.  I.,  bag,  75c  to  $2.  Onions,  Wn.  N.  Y.,  yel., 
50-lb  bag,  50  to  60c:  Orange  Co.,  red,  50  lbs.. 
40  to  50c;  yel.,  50  lbs..  40  to  50c;  Ohio.  Ind. 
and  Mich.,  yel,  50-lb.  bag.  50  to  60c:  pickier 
white.  50  lbs..  $1  to  $1.25:  boiler,  white,  50 

lbs..  $1.05  to  $1.15;  large  white,  50  lbs.,  $1.10 
to  $1.25.  Parsley,  Jersey,  bskt.,  40  to  75c; 
nearby,  100  bchs.,  $1  to  $2.  Parsnips,  nearby, 
bskt.,  75c  to  $1.  Peppers.  Jersey,  bu.  bskt., 
15  to  90c.  Pumpkins,  nearby,  bbl.,  85c  to  $1; 
JA-bbl.  bskt..  50  to  65c;  large,  each,  25c  to  $1. 
Radishes,  nearby.  100  bchs..  $2  to  $3;  nearby, 
crate  or  bskt..  35  to  75c.  White  potatoes,  L. 
I.,  150  lbs..  65c  to  $1;  3  50-lb.  bags,  $1.25;  100 

lbs.,  90c  to  $1;  L.  I..  180  lbs.,  $1.60  to  $1.85; 

Jersev.  150  lbs.,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  Maine,  180 
lbs.,  ‘$1.50  to  $1.65.  Sweet  potatoes,  Va.  and 
Md..  bbl..  $1  to  $1.25;  tub  or  bskt.,  40  to  60c: 
Jersey,  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.  Romine,  State  and 
Jersey,  crate,  10  to  60c.  Spinach,  L.  I.,  bskt. 
or  crate.  40  to  85c;  Jersey,  bskt.  or  crate,  25 
to  60c;  Pa.,  bskt.,  40  to  50c.  Squash,  nearby, 
white,  bskt..  50c  to  $1;  yel.,  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
marrow,  bbl..  $1  to  $1.25;  Hubbard,  bbl.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  Mass.,  Hubbard,  bag.  50c.  Toma¬ 
toes.  nearby.  20-qt.  crate,  35  to  75c;  nearby  and 
up-river,  handle  bskt..  25  to  65c.  Turnips, 
nearbv.  white,  bskt..  35  to  50c.  Watercress,  100 
bchs.,'  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $7.25;  bulls,  $3.75;  cows, 
$3.25;  calves,  best,  $6.50;  common  to  good, 
$4.50  to  $6;  sheep,  $3.50;  lambs,  $6.25;  hogs, 
$4.50. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  9c;  good  to  choice,  6  to  8c. 
GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red,  6514c;  corn.  No.  2  yel¬ 
low.  4014c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  2614c;  rye,  No. 

2  western,  48c. 

FEED 

City  bran.  $15.85;  middlings,  $15.25;  red-dog, 
$21.80;  hominy  feed,  $15.50;  cottonseed  meal, 
$23.50. 

HAY 

No.  1.  $17:  No.  2.  $16;  No.  3,  $14;  clover 
mixed,  $16;  Alfalfa,  $20. 

Retail  Prices  at  N.  Y.  Public 
Markets 


(Quotations  are  by  pound  unless  otherwise 
specified.) 

Butter.  27  to  29c;  eggs,  doz.,  40  to  o0c;  chick¬ 
ens,  35  to  45c:  potatoes,  2  to  3c;  apples,  doz., 
40  to  50c;  string  beans,  15c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter. — Solid-packed  creamery  in  tubs,  fancy 
higher  scoring  than  extras,  23  to  26c;  92  score, 
22c;  91  score,  21e;  90  score,  20c;  89  score,  19c; 
88  score,  1814c;  87  score,  18c;  86  score,  1714c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  extra  firsts.  2914c;  fresh  firsts, 
in  new  cases.  2614c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second¬ 
hand  cases.  2514c;  average  current  receipts,  in 
second-hand  cases,  25c;  fresh  seconds,  23  to 
24c;  carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs, 
37  to  39c;  refrigerator  extra  firsts,  23  to  2314c; 
firsts,  22  to  2214c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
18c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  15  to  17c;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  fancy,  10  to  12c:  ordinary.  8  to  9c; 
Spring  chickens,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks,  full- 
feathered,  4  lbs.  and  over,  16  to  17c;  smaller 
sizes,  12  to  14c;  barebacks  and  poor  quality, 


lower;  Spring  chickens,  fancy  mixed  colors, 
full-feathered,  4  lbs.  and  over,  14  to  15c; 
smaller  sizes.  10  to  12c;  White  Leghorns,  1'4 

to  2  lbs..  14c;  larger  size,  12  to  13c;  old 

roosters,  10  to  11c.  Ducks,  large  White  Pe¬ 
king,  young,  12  to  13c:  ducks,  mixed  colors,  18 
to  20c;  old,  22c.  Rabbits,  per  pound,  6c; 

Guineas,  per  pair,  young,  1%  to  2  lbs.,  70c; 
smaller  sizes,  40  to  50c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in 
boxes,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over.  19c;  4  to  414 
lbs.,  16  to  18c:  3  to  314  lbs.,  15c;  under  3  lbs., 
13  to  14e:  chickens,  western,  weighing  5  lbs. 

or  over,  20  to  21c;  4  to  4(4  lbs.,  17  to  18c;  3 
to  314  lbs.,  15  to  16c:  214  lbs..  17c;  114  to  2 
lbs.,  20  to  23c;  old  roosters,  dry-picked,  west¬ 
ern,  5  lbs.  or  over.  12c;  under  5  lbs.,  10  to 
11c;  ducks,  L.  I.,  16c. 

Apples.— -Md.  Staymans,  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in. 
minimum.  $1.10  to  $1.25;  Va.,  Delicious,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  214-in.  minimum,  fair  color.  90c;  Stay- 
mans,  U.  S.  No.  1,  214-in.  minimum.  $1.10; 
Conn.,  McIntosh,  U.  S.  No.  1,  214-in.  minimum, 
$1;  l*a.,  Jonathans,  plain.  214 -in.  minimum,  fair 
quality,  65c;  Delicious,  U.  S.  Utility,  214-in. 
minimum,  75c:  Romes,  unclassified.  3-in.  mini¬ 
mum,  85c;  214-in.  minimum,  60c;  214 -in.  mini¬ 
mum,  40c;  Staymans.  unclassified,  3-in.  mini¬ 
mum,  75c;  214-in.  minimum,  65c;  214 -in.  mini¬ 
mum,  40c;  Northwestern  Greenings,  U.  S.  No. 
1.  3-in.  minimum.  75c;  U.  S.  No.  1,  214-in.  mini¬ 
mum,  40c;  N.  Y.,  Hubbardstons,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
214-in.  minimum,  60c;  McIntosh,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
214-in.  minimum.  75c:  214 -in.  minimum,  50c; 
Twenty  Ounce.  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  minimum,  65 
to  75c;  U.  S.  No.  1,  214-in.  minimum,  60c. 

Street  sales,  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  va¬ 
rious  varieties,  mostly  25  to  40c:  few  best,  50 
to  60c;  poorer  and  small.  10  to  20c. 

Beans,  Snap. — Street  sales.  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %- 
bu.  bskts.,  green,  mostly  40  to  65c;  few  fine 
quality  higher;  poorer  low  as  20c;  wax,  25  to 
50c;  few  higher;  bushels,  N.  .1.,  green,  flat  type, 
75c  to  $1;  poorer  low  as  50c;  Va.,  green,  flat 
type,  mostly  around  $1;  few  higher,  poorer  low 
as  50c;  S.  C.,  green,  round,  stringless,  $1; 

poorer,  75c. 

Beets. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  per  bch.,  14  to  lc;  few 
fine  quality,  114  to  114c. 

Cabbage. — N.  Y.,  80-lb.  sacks,  Danish,  mostly 
50c;  few  best,  55  to  60c;  poor  low  as  40c;  90- 
lb.  sacks.  Danish,  50  to  55c;  80-lb.  sacks,  do¬ 
mestic.  40c;  bulk,  per  ton,  Danish,  mostly  $10; 
few,  $11;  poorer  lower;  bulk  per  ton,  domestic, 
$9  to  $10;  l’a.,  90-lb.  sacks,  Danish,  fine  quality, 
65c.  Street  sales;  l’a.  or  N,  .1..  %-bu.  bskts, 
15  to  25c;  few  higher;  red,  35  to  40c;  Savoy, 

10  to  20c;  few,  25c;  bus..  Savoy,  20  to  25c; 

14-bbl.  hampers,  Savoy,  35c:  bus.  red,  35  to 
50c;  80-lb.  sacks,  domestic,  40c. 

Cauliflower.- — Street  sales,  N.  J.,  crates,  $1  to 
$1.25;  poorer,  50  to  75c;  L.  I.,  crates,  $1  to 
$1.25:  poorer  low  as  75c. 

Celery. — N.  Y.,  2-3  crates,  in  rough  and 

washed,  4  to  6  doz..  85c  to  $1.15;  mostly  90c 
to  $1;  44  crate,  washed,  2'/4  to  5  doz.,  75c. 
Street  sales.  I’a.,  wired  bchs.,  6  to  10c;  N.  J., 
hearts,  per  bch.,  144  to  2c. 

Corn.  Green. — I’a  and  N.  J.,  sacks,  per  100 
ears,  75c  to  $1.25. 

Escarole. — I’a.  and  N.  J.,  bus.,  15  to  25c. 

Endive. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  bus.,  25  to  40c. 

Grapes. — N.  Y.,  12-qt.  climax  bskts..  Con¬ 
cords,  U.  S.  No.  1,  juice,  30  to  3244c;  few 

higher;  4-qt.  climax  bskts.,  Concords,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  table,  13c;  2-qt.  climax  bskts..  Concords, 

U.  S.  No.  1,  table,  9  to  12c;  mostly,  9  to  10c; 
2-qt.  climax  bskts.,  Niagaras,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
table,  few  sales.  13c.  Street  sales,  N.  Y..  12- 
qt.  bskts.,  Concords,  U.  S.  No.  1,  juice  stock, 

30  to  35c;  Niagaras,  U.  S.  No.  1,  juice  stock, 

35c:  2-qt.  bskts.,  Concords,  U.  S.  No.  1.  table 
stock,  11  to  13c;  bus.,  Concords,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
juice  stock,  75c;  Ohio,  cartons  (12  2-qt.  bskts.). 
Concords,  U.  S.  No.  1,  table  stock,  $1.35  to 
$1.50. 

Kale. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  bus.,  15  to  25c. 

Lettuce. — Street  sales,  N.  J..  crates.  2  doz. 
heads.  Big  Boston.  30  to  40c:  Iceberg,  1  to  144 
doz.  heads,  35c;  N.  Y.,  crates,  2  doz.  heads, 
Big  Boston,  25  to  50c. 

Mushrooms.- — I’a..  3-lb.  bskts.,  white,  30  to 
50c;  very  few  higher;  poorer  low  as  15c;  144 
lbs.,  white,  20  to  25c. 

Onions. — N.  Y.,  Mich.,  Ohio  and  Ind..  50-lb. 
sacks,  yel.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  mostly  50  to  55c:  few 
fine  quality,  large,  high  as  60c;  poorer  condition 
and  some  considerably  small.  40  to  45c;  Ohio 
and  Ind.,  50-lb.  sacks,  white  picklers,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  $1.10  to  $1.15. 

Peaches.- — N.  Y.,  bu.  bskts.,  Elbertas,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2-in.  minimum,  mostly  75c;  few  best 
high  as  90c;  poorer  condition  low  as  50c.  Street 
sales.  Pa.  and  N.  J..  44  bu.  bskt.,  Elbertas,  40 
to  65c;  Krummels,  20  to  30c. 

Pears. — N.  Y.,  bu.  bskts.,  Bartletts,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2%-in.  minimum.  $1.15;  2-in.  minimum, 
90c  to  $1;  poorer  condition,  ripe,  75  to  85c; 
U.  S.  No.  1.  1%-in.  minimum,  considerably  ripe, 
60c;  U.  S.  No.  2,  2-in.  minimum,  70c;  bu.  bskts., 
Sheldons,  U.  S.  No.  1.  2-in.  minimum,  $1  to 
$1.15;  bu.  bskts.,  D’Anjous,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2-in. 
minimum,  $1;  bu.  bskts.,  Bose.  U.»  S.  No.  1, 
2-in.  minimum,  $1.25:  bu.  bskts.,  Seckels,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  244-in.  minimum,  $1.15  to  $1.25. 

Parsnips. — Pa.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  30  to  35c;  bu., 
50  to  60c. 

Peppers. — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  various  varie¬ 
ties,  mostly  10  to  20c;  few  large  green,  25c; 
poorer  low  as  6c;  bus.,  various  varieties,  20  to 
35c. 

Radishes.- — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  red, 
25  to  50c;  few,  60c;  bus.  red,  60  to  75c. 

Spinach. — N.  Y..  bu.  bskts.,  flat  type,  poor 
condition,  15c.  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  bus..  Savoy 
type,  35  to  50c;  few  higher;  Md.,  bus.,  45  to 
50c;  N.  Y.,  bus.,  40  to  50c. 

Squash. — N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  white,  40  to 
50c. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Street  sales,  N.  J..  %-bu. 
bskts.,  Jersey  type,  U.  S.  No.  1.  30  to  40c; 
poorer,  25c:  U.  S.  No.  2,  10  to  20c;  reds.  U. 
S.  No.  1.  35  to  40c;  few,  45c;  poorer.  25  to 
30e;  U.  S.  No.  2,  15  to  20c;  bbls.,  Jersey  type, 
mediums.  $1.25:  Va.,  bbls.,  Jersey  type,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  80c  to  $1;  Del.,  bu.  hprs.,  white,  yams, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  40  to  50c. 

Tomatoes. — Street  sales.  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %- 
bu.  bskts.,  30  to  60c;  few  high  as  75c;  poorer 
low  as  10c;  green,  15  to  40c;  Ohio,  8-lb.  bskts., 
hothouse,  medium  size,  $1;  poorer  and  small 
low  as  50c. 

Turnips. — N.  J.  and  Pa.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  white, 
10  to  25c;  rutabagas,  25  to  35c;  bus.,  white, 
30  to  50c. 

Potatoes. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  100-lb.  sacks.  Cob¬ 
blers,  U.  S.  No.  1.  75  to  90c;  few  large  higher; 
Green  Mountains  and  Russets,  U.  S.  No.  1,  80c 
to  $1;  poorly  graded,  all  varieties,  low  as  65c; 
U.  S.  No.  2,  various  varieties,  40  to  45c. 


Lancaster  Livestock 

Steers.— Good  to  choice,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  fair 
to  good.  $5.50  to  $6.50;  medium  to  fair,  $4.75 
to  $5.50;  common  to  medium,  $3.50  to  $4.75; 
heifers,  good  to  choice,  $5.50  to  $6.25;  fair  to 
good,  $4  to  $5.50;  medium  to  fair.  $3.75  to 
$4.50;  common  to  medium,  $2.50  to  $3.75;  cows, 
good  to  choice,  $3.50  to  $4.25;  fair  to  good, 
$2.75  to  $3.50;  medium  to  fair,  $2.25  to  $2.75; 
canners,  $1.25  to  $2.25;  fat  bulls,  good  and 
choice,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  fair  to  good.  $3.75  to 
$4.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $6.50  to  $7; 
fair  to  good.  $5.50  to  $6.50;  fair  to  medium, 
$4.25  to  $5.50;  culls  to  fair,  $2.25  to  $4.25. 
Feeder  and  Stocker  cattle,  good  and  choice,  $6 
to  $7.50;  fair  to  good,  $3  to  $6;  medium  to 
fair,  $4  to  $5;  common  and  medium,  $2.50  to 
$4. 

Hogs. — Good  and  choice.  160  to  220  lbs.,  $4.75 
to  $5;  good  and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs..  $4.25  to 
$4.75;  medium  and  good,  350  to  500  lbs.,  $3.50 
to  $4.50. 

Lambs.- — Choice  lambs.  70  to  80  lbs.,  $6.50  to 
$7;  fair  to  good,  $5.25  to  $6.50;  medium  to 
fair,  $4  to  $5.25;  common  to  medium,  $3  to  $4. 

Sheep. — Weights  according  to  quality,  $1  to 

$3. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Hogs.— 140  to  250  lbs.,  $4.15  to  $4.25;  250  to 
290  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.15;  packing  sows,  bulk,  $3 
to  $3.25;  few,  $3.50. 

Cattle. — Desirable  steers  and  yearlings  $5  to 
$6:  few,  $6.25;  common,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  grass 
heifers,  $3  to  $4.50;  common  to  medium  cows, 
$2.25  to  $3. 

Calves.- — Desirable  vealers,  $5.50  to  $6;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  $3  to  $5;  culls  down  to  $2. 

Sheep. — Better  grade  lambs,  $5.25  to  $5.80; 
buck  lambs  and  underweights,  $4.25  to  $4.80; 
throwouts,  $2  to  $4. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  I’roduce  Market  was  moderately 
firm  on  most  fruits  and  vegetablos  during  the 
past  week.  Apples  and  potatoes  were  slightly 
firmer  while  few  important  price  changes  were 
noted  on  other  commodities.  Butter,  cheese  and 
eggs  were  firm  while  live  and  dressed  poultry 
sold  well  at  slightly  lower  prices.  The  wool 
market  was  inactive  with  light  trading  oc¬ 
casioning  some  slight  price  weakening  on  some 
lines. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair  for  best,  market  firm  on  good  stock.  Na¬ 
tive  all  varieties  ord.  25  to  60c.  Gravensteins, 
cold  storage,  few  fancy  60  to  85e,  McIntosh 
large  fancy  mostly  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  Me 

Wolf  River  $1.25  to  $1.75  bbl.  N.  Y..  N.  J., 

Del.  and  Md.  bu.  bskts.,  no  sales  noted. 

Beans. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  good 
for  best.  Native  green  and  wax  ord.  60c  to  $1 ; 
fancy  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Shell  50c  to  $1.50.  most¬ 
ly  $1  to  $1.25.  Lima.  ord.  mostly  $2  to  $3,  few 

fancy  $3.50  to  $4  std.  bu.  box.  Va.  flat  green 

50c  to  $1,  few  fancy  $1.50  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  15  to  35c.  Cut  off  few  sales  25 
to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Broccoli.— Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  white  15  to  35c,  few  40c.  Savoy  25  to 
40c.  Red  35  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  15  to  40c,  few  50c.  Cut  off,  poor 
demand  35  to  60c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif,  bchs.  few 
sales  50c  to  $1  lettuce  crt. 

__  Cauliflower.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  4  to  12  lids.  ord.  25  to  40c;  fancy  50  to 
65c  std.  bu.  box.  Conn,  crates  fancy  75c  to  $1. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  ord.  mostly  60  to  85c,  few  fancy 
$1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  75  to  90c,  few 
fancy  $1  to  $1.25  %  crate.  Calif  and  Mich,  no 
sales  noted. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass,  %-bbl.  crt.  $1.50  to  $1.75,  few  $1.85. 

Cucumbers.- — Supply  light,  demand  good.  Hot¬ 
house  native  best  $3.50  to  $5.50,  few  fancy  $6, 
poorer  low  as  50c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  no  sales 
noted. 

Escarole. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  15  to  35c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair..  Native  18  heads  outdoor  mostly  25  to  40c 
std.  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  $2.50  to 
$3.50,  poorer  lower  crate.  N.  Y.  Big  Boston 
no  sales. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  draggy.  Yellow  native  35  to  60c,  few  extra 
large  75c  bu.  box.  White  pickling  fine  $1  to 
$1.25  Vi  box.  Mass.  med.  size  mostly  50c,  few 
large  55c,  poorer  45c  50  lbs.  Ind.  and  Mich, 
white  65  to  75c,  fine  pickling  $1.25  50  lbs.  N. 
Y.  yellow  50  to  60c,  few  smaller  40e  50  lbs. 

l’arsley. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  25  to  35c  std.  bu.  box. 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  ord.  50  to  75c,  fancy  85c  to  $1 
std.  bu.  box. 

Peaches. — Supply  light,  season  nearly  over, 
demand  good.  Yellow  varieties  native  mostly 
40  to  75c,  few  fancy  $1  16-qt.  bskt.  Elbertas 
N.  Y.  75c  to  $1.25  bu.  bskt. 

Pears. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  all  varieties  50c  to  $1.  few  large  extra 
fancy.  Beurre  Bose  and  Seckels  $1.25  to  $1.50 
std.  bu.  box. 

Peppers. — Supply  decreasing,  season  nearly 
over,  demand  fair.  Native  Bell  green  25  to 
50c.  Squash,  green  25  to  50c.  Red  50  to  75c, 
few  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

l’otatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  50  to  65c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  Gr.  Mts. 
80  to  85c  100-lb.  bag. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
poor.  Native  outdoor  50  to  60  bchs.  15  to  35c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native  best  40  to  50c,  poorer  low  as  25c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  for 
best.  Native  outdoor  25  to  75c  %  box.  Trellised 
50c  to  $1  20  to  25-lb.  bskts.  Green,  demand 
fair.  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Hothouse  native 
5  to  10c  lb.  Ohio  60  to  80c,  few  $1  8-lb.  bskt. 

Turnips. — Supply  light,  demand  slow.  Native 
rutabaga  or  purple  tops  35  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 
I5.  E.  I.  50  to  65c  50  lbs. 

Hay.  —  Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
light,  market  quiet.  No.  1  Timothy  $17.50; 
No.  2  Timothy  $16.50.  Clover  mixed  red  No.  1 
$16.75  ton.  Alfalfa  no  sales. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady,  creamery  extras 
21  %c;  firsts  20%  to  21c;  seconds  18%  to  19c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras  41  to  42c;  white  extras  40c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern  34  to  36c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  supply  moderate,  demand 
fair,  market  firm.  Fowl  western  3  to  5  lbs. 
16  to  19c;  2%  to  3  lbs.  14  to  15c.  Roosters  13 
to  14c.  Chickens  small  21  to  24c;  large  16  to 
20c.  Broilers  native  18  to  20c.  Chickens  na¬ 
tive  15  to  21c  lb.  Live  poultry  easier.  Fowl 
14  to  15c.  Leghorns  12  to  13c.  Chickens 
large  15c;  small  13  to  15e.  Broilers  13  to  15c. 
Roosters  8c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
extras  20  to  21c;  firsts  19  to  19%c.  Fresh  ex¬ 
tras  15  to  15  %c;  firsts  14%  to  15c.  AVestern 
held  extras  19  to  20e;  firsts  18  to  18%c.  Fresh 
extra  14%  to  15c.  Firsts  14  to  14%e  lb. 

Dried  Beans.- — Market  firm  on  small  lots.  N. 
Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.50  to  $4.  Calif,  small 
white  $4.25  to  $4.50.  Yellow  eyes  $4  to  $4.25. 
Red  kidney  $3.75  to  $4.  Lima  $6  to  $6.50  100- 
lb.  sacks. 

AArool. — Market  quiet,  demand  light,  prices 
slightly  weaker. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  20  to  21c, 
clothing  16  to  17c;  %  blood,  combing  20  to  21c, 

clothing  16  to  17c;  %  blood,  combing  22  to  23e, 

clothing  17%  to  18%c;  %  blood,  combing  22c, 
clothing  17  to  18c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  48  to  51c, 
clothing  40  to  42c;  Vi  blood,  combing  42  to  45c, 

clothing  35  to  37c;  %  blood,  combing  41  to  43c, 

clothing  33  to  35c;  %  blood,  combing  38  to  39c, 

clothing  29  to  32c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  47  to  50c, 

clothing  40  to  42c;  %  blood,  combing  44  to  46c, 

clothing  38  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing  42  to  44c, 

clothing  37  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing  39  to  42c, 

clothing  33  to  35c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs  — Supply  about  normal,  market  barely 
steady  with  last  week,  some  sales  25c  lower,  de¬ 
mand  poor.  Bulk  of  sales  $4  to  $4.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  fully  normal, 
cows  and  bulls  weak  to  50c  lower,  vealers  bare¬ 
ly  steady,  demand  fair  for  vealers,  poor  for 
other  classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2  to  $3,  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1  to  $2. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $1  to  $2.50. 

Y'ealers. — Medium  and  choic  $4  to  $7,  cull 
and  common  $2.50  to  $4. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  normal,  market  barely 
steady  with  last  week,  some  sales  $5  to  $10 
lower,  demand  poor.  Choice,  head,  $85  to  $100; 
good,  $70  to  $85;  medium,  $35  to  $70;  com¬ 
mon,  $30  to  $35. 


October  29,  1932 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Live  poultry  prices  show  a  firmer  tendency. 
Apples  and  pears  are  holding  about  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  25  to  20c;  tubs,  23  to  24c; 
firsts,  21  to  23c;  country  rolls,  23  to  24e. 
Cheese,  steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorn, 
brick,  16c;  old  flats,  daisies,  20c;  limburger, 
21c.  Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy,  38  to  39c; 
grade  A.  30  to  37c:  grade  B.  26  to  27c;  grade 
C,  20  to  22c;  nearby  at  market,  22  to  33c; 
western,  24  to  25c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  Weak;  fowls,  15 
to  21c:  roosters.  18  to  22c;  fryers,  15  to  16c; 
broilers.  20  to  24c;  ducks,  17  to  18c;  turkeys, 
25  to  26c.  Live  poultry,  stronger:  fowls.  11  to 
18c:  broilers.  12  to  13c;  roosters,  9c;  ducks.  14c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Maid¬ 
en  Blush,  bu.,  30  to  50c;  AVolf  River,  Detroit 
Red.  Pippen,  40  to  50c;  Greening,  45  to  60c; 
Twenty  Ounce,  Alexander’s  Blush,  Gravenstein, 
50  to  60c;  AVealthy,  40  to  75c;  McIntosh,  40  to 
8oc;  Imperial  Wealthy.  75c;  Snow,  $1  to  $1.10; 
crabapples  .75c  t  o$1.50.  Potatoes,  easy;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  35  to  37c;  Idaho  bakers,  100-lb. 

81-85  to  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1  to 

.a-O. 

Beans  and  Onions.- — Beans,  steady;  pea.  me¬ 
dium.  cwt.,  $2.50;  marrow.  $3.25;  white  kid¬ 
ney.  $5.50.  Onions,  steady:  home-grown,  bu., 
40  to  65c:  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  25  to  35c;  Colo., 
Spanish.  50-lb.  bag,  $1.25;  green,  doz.  bchs., 

9  to  15c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1.25;  cranberries.  25-lb.  box,  $2  to  $2.25;  figs. 
Cal.,  box.  $1  to  $1.25;  grapes.  12-qt.  bskt.,  16 
to  40c;  Cal.,  _24-lb.  lug.  75  to  95c:  honeydews, 
Colo.,  crate.  50  to  75c;  lemons.  Cal.,  box,  $11 
to  $12;  peaches,  bu.,  30  to  60c;  pears,  bu..  30  to 
75c:  plums.  %  bu.,  25  to  60c;  prunes,  bu.,  75 
to  90c;  quinces,  bu..  25  to  75c. 

Vegetables? — Artichokes.  Cal.,  crate,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  asparagus.  S.  C.,  2-doz.  bchs.,  $2  to  $3; 
beans,  green  and  wax,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.25:  Limas 
bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  beets,  bu.,  25  to  35c;  doz. 
bchs..  10  to  12%c:  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  12% 
to  22c:  cabbage,  bu.,  20  to  25c;  carrots,  bu” 
35  to  50c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  35  to  75c;  celery, 
doz..  25  to  50c;  cucumbers.  2-doz.  carton, 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  eggplant,  bu.,  40  to  75c;  endive, 
doz.,  25  to  40c;  kohlrabi,  doz.,  20  to  25e;  let¬ 
tuce.  2-doz.  crate,  40  to  60c;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  60  to  75c;  parsnips,  %  bu.  crate,  35  to 
65c;  peas.  Cal.,  bu.,  $2;  peppers,  bn.,  35  to 
75c:  pumpkins,  8  to  20c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs., 

10  to  20c;  romaine,  crate.  25  to  30c;  spinach, 
bu..  30  to  40c;  squash,  bu..  70c  to  $1.25;  to¬ 
matoes,  bu..  30  to  40c:  turnips,  bu.,  40  to  75c. 

Honey. — 24-section  crate.  $2.25  to  $3. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady:  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$12  to  $12.50;  clover,  $12  to  $12.50;  oat  straw, 
$7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $11;  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $11;  red  dog,  $15.50;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein.  $20.25;  oilmen]  37 
per  cent,  $23.35;  hominy,  $13.30;  gluten.  $15.50; 
oatfeed,  $6.50;  Timothy  seed.  bu..  $1.80:  Al¬ 
falfa,  $10;  Alsike,  $7.25;  clover,  $8.25  to 
$8.50.  c.  H.  B. 

The  Bookshelf 

Success  With  House  Plants,  by 
Jane  Kift  and  Karin  B.  Iledenberg.  A 
useful  little  manual  of  plants  ordinarily 
grown  by  amateur  gardeners  in  window 
or.  miniature  greenhouse.  It  is  clearly 
written,  giving  dependable  instructions, 
and  its  attractive  illustrations  add  to  the 
value  of  the  text.  Published  by  the  A. 
T.  De  La  Mare  Co.,  New  York  City; 
price,  postpaid,  85  cents. 

“Ma  Cinderella,”  by  Harold  Bell 
Wright.  An  author  whose  novels  aver¬ 
age  a  sale  of  737.443  each,  and  a  total 
of  9,S49,316  for  12  books,  may  well  be 
called  popular.,  A  native  of  Rome,  N. 
Y.,  Mr.  Wright  wandered  west,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  the  heart  of  the  Missouri  Ozarks, 
a  locality  depicted  in  many  of  his  books. 
We  are  told  that  he  wrote  his  first  book, 
“That  Printer  of  Udells.”  while  he  was 
preaching  in  Pittsburg,  Kans.  He  wrote 
the  book  to  read  to  his  congregation  in 
installments  as  a  sermon.  It  was  so 
popular  that  his  friends  insisted  upon  its 
publication  and  almost  immediate  suc¬ 
cess  followed.  The  scene  of  “Ma  Cin¬ 
derella”  is  laid  in  the  Ozarks,  and  tells 
of  a  mysterious  woman  ivho  ruled  over 
mountaineers  and  moonshiners.  The  story 
is  Avorked  out  so  that  interest  never  lags, 
and  unlike  many  best  sellers,  high  moral 
standards  are  maintained  throughout. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York; 
price  $2. 


Black-seeded  Pumpkin 

Where  can  I  get  the  black-seeded 
pumpkin?  It  made  better  pie  than  the 
sugar  kind,  not  strong.  My  father  had 
black  pumpkiri  seed.  It  got  lost  and  we 
never  could  get  any  more  seed.  g.  p.  ii. 

Massachusetts. 

Edgar  Gregory,  of  .T.  J.  H.  Gregory 
&  Son.  Marblehead,  Mass.,  states  that  in 
their  1904  catalog  this  was  listed  as  the 
Auld  Lang  Syne  pie  variety,  but  it  has 
been  discontinued  on  account  of  slack 
demand. 

Possibly  some  reader  may  have  pre¬ 
served  this  variety.  If  so,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  pass  the  information  on  to  our 
inquirer. 


A  Washington  Avoman  who  has  en¬ 
joyed  35  years  of  more  than  unusual  con¬ 
nubial  bliss  has  in  her  employ  an  old 
Negro  cook.  One  day,  when  a  box  of 
especially  beautiful  flowers  was  left  for 
the  mistress,  the  cook  happened  to  be 
present.  She  said ;  “Yo’  husband  send 
you  all  them  pretty  floivers  you  gits, 
Missy?”  “Certainly,  my  husband,”  was 
the  response.  “Glory  be !”  exclaimed  the 
cook.  “He  suttenly  am  holdin’  out  well, 
ain’t  he?” — Masonic  Tidings. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


More  New  Laid  WHITE  and 
BROWN  EGGS  direct  from 
the  farm.  Write  for  shipping: 
cards.  Our  85  years  service 
and  experience  is  on r  guarantee. 

ZENITH-GODLEY  CO. 

171  Duane  Street  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2291  12th  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Pally  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Kequeat — Established  1885 
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Is  a  Farmer  only  a 
th  i  rd  of  a  Man  f 

Six  and  a  half  million  farm  families— 22  percent  of  the 
population— get  only  7  percent  of  the  national  income. 
In  pay  the  farmer  is  rated  a  third  of  a  man. 

Penalized  in  prosperity,  ruined  in  depression,  the  farmer 
must  be  helped  if  America  is  to  recover. 

With  wheat  at  the  lowest  price  since  1894,  corn  the 
lowest  since  1896,  hogs  the  lowest  since  1896,  the  farmer’s 
crops  buy  only  half  as  much  as  they  did  before  the  war. 

Republican  leadership  in  1928  promised  the  suffering 
farmer  equality  with  prosperous  industry.  Three-cent 
hogs,  ten-cent  corn,  thirty-cent  wheat  reveal  how  that 
pledge  has  been  kept. 

What  does  Hoover  offer  today?  Failure  to  listen  to  farm 
leadership— a  continuation  of  the  same  blind  policy  that 
has  pauperized  agriculture,  paralyzed  the  farm  States.  It 
is  a  record  of  failure— a  promise  of  nothing  that  will  help. 

It’s  TIME  TO  CHANGE.  In  FRANKLIN  D. 
ROOSEVELT  the  Democratic  Party  offers  a  candidate 
with  a  RECORD  of  real  service  to  agriculture  in  his 
own  State— lower  farm  taxes,  better  roads,  better  schools, 
improved  market  opportunities,  planned  use  of  the  land 
-and  a  national  farm  PROGRAM,  not  to  mislead  but 
to  HELP  the  farmer. 


The  record  and  the  program  show  his  understanding 
of  the  facts,  his  WILL  TO  ACT.  It  is  a  record  of  suc¬ 
cess  contrasted  to  a  record  of  failure  — a  program  of 
hope  contrasted  to  a  program  of  despair. 

Vote  for  a  BETTER  DAY  for  agriculture! 


GOVERNOR  ROOSEVELT’S 
Six-Point  Program  for  Agricultural  Equality  with  Industry 


4 

5 

6 


A  PERMANENT  PROGRAM 

Put  into  effect  a  national  land  planning  policy. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELIEF 

1  Refinance  Farm  Mortgages  with  lower  rates  and  longer  time  for  payment. 

2  Restore  World  Trade  by  tariff  reform  and  tariff  agreements  with  other  nations. 

5  Raise  Domestic  Price  of  surplus  crops — “make  the  tariff  effective’’. 

He  works  with  Agriculture  to  raise  its  return  to  the  level  of  Industry 


Reduce  and  equalize  land  taxes. 

Reorganize  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  eliminate  waste  and 
make  its  work  more  effective. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 


sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns'  and  any 
such  swindler  •will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  house#,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


COMPLAINT  comes  to  us  of  the  action  of  pro¬ 
duce  commission  men  who  charge  the  shipper 
a  minimum  of  10  cents  per  package  for  handling 
fruit.  In  cases  reported  this  10-cent  selling  charge 
has  figured  as  high  as  35  per  cent  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  the  fruit,  an  outrageous  “racket”  which 
needs  looking  after  by  those  under  whose  jurisdic¬ 
tion  produce  commission  merchants  come.  One  ob¬ 
ject  in  sending  produce  to  a  commission  merchant 
is  that  the  higher  the  price  he  secures  the  more  his 
commission  will  be.  This  10-cent  plan  provides  him 
an  incentive  to  sell  these  small  packages  at  “any 
old  price”  in  order  to  clear  them  out.  His  10  cents 
is  sure,  so  why  bother  to  get  anything  for  the 
shipper?  This  type  of  commission  man  adds  an¬ 
other  pest  to  the  fruit-growing  job.  A  strong  spray 
of  public  opinion  may  help. 
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matter  to  plow  under.  One  mistake  often  made  is 
to  let  this  rye  stand  too  long  in  Spring,  so  that  it 
gets  woody.  Before  this  the  stems  are  soft,  and  the 
growth  turns  down  as  readily  as  grass  sod.  The 
soft  tops  decay  quickly.  When  left  until  so  large 
that  a  chain  is  needed  on  the  plow,  the  land  must 
be  rolled  down,  and  it  makes  a  poor  seed  bed  any¬ 
way,  especially  with  a  dry  spell  in  early  Summer. 

* 

POULTRY-KEEPING  is  a  great  industry  in 
Maryland,  which  is  conveniently  situated  to  the 
great  markets  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore 
and  Washington.  The  Winters  are  comparatively 
mild,  so  that  outdoor  range  is  possible  much  of  the 
year.  The  State  station  has  been  active  in  prac¬ 
tical  lines  of  service  to  poultrymen,  and  has  de¬ 
veloped  many  useful  ideas  in  housing,  as  well  as 
feeding  and  sanitation.  A  recent  study  of  floors  by 
Poultry  Husbandman  R.  II.  Waite  is  of  special  in¬ 
terest.  lie  favors  concrete,  on  the  grounds  of  both 
sanitation  and  comfort,  finding  it  both  cooler  in 
Summer  and  warmer  in  Winter  than  wood,  if  prop¬ 
erly  insulated.  Another  interesting  test  involved 
partly  underground  construction  where  a  sideliill 
was  available.  Of  course  such  a  house  must  be 
protected  from  seeping  water  on  the  hill  side.  Such 
basement  houses  were  liked  by  the  hens,  which 
sought  refuge  there  from  excessive  Summer  heat 
sometimes  prevalent  in  the  State. 


w 


PENNSYLVANIA  is  getting  after  fakers  who 
have  been  selling  ever-blooming  plants,  ever- 
bearing  fruit  trees,  “wonderful”  varieties,  etc.  The 
authorities  point  out  that  agents  for  nursery  stock 
who  cannot  show  a  State  certificate  are  to  be  re¬ 
garded  with  suspicion.  The  State  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  at  Harrisburg  will  issue  free  of  charge  an 
agent’s  card  certificate  to  all  reputable  salesmen,  on 
request  from  their  employers.  This  identification 
card,  which  must  be  renewed  each  year,  October  1, 
must  be  presented  for  examination  on  request.  The 
nursery  inspection  act  not  only  requires  the  inspec¬ 
tion  and  certification  of  all  woody  nursery  stock  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  by  Pennsylvania  firms,  but  these  regu¬ 
lations  apply  to  all  non-resident  nurserymen  and 
dealers.  This  service  assures  healthy  plants  as  all 
nurseries  are  inspected  one  to  three  times  each 
year  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  a  close  check  is  kept  upon  all  dealers  pur¬ 
chasing  plants  for  resale  within  the  State. 

* 

PROFESSIONAL  publicists  and  critics  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  broad  outlook  seem  espe¬ 
cially  bent  upon  criticism  of  the  farmer.  If  they 
can  read  slackness  or  inefficiency  into  any  farm 
custom  or  procedure,  they  yearn  to  publish  it  from 
the  housetops.  Of  course  we  all  know  that  there 
are  slack  and  inefficient  persons  among  writers,  edu¬ 
cators,  merchants,  government  servants  and  in  pulpit, 
but  less  attention  is  paid  to  their  shortcomings,  and 
entirely  too  many  of  them  seem  to  feel  able  to 
criticize  the  farmer.  When  a  farmer  makes  mis¬ 
takes  in  his  business  policy,  it  means  loss  and  suffer¬ 
ing  to  his  immediate  family — but  he  does  not  wreck 
the  fortunes  of  his  friends  and  neighbors.  Losses  in¬ 
curred  through  farmers’  debts  during  the  past  year 
would  make  a  feeble  showing  compared  with  the 
suffering  caused  within  the  same  period  by  so-called 
kings  of  finance,  whose  loose  dealing  with  other 
people's  money  has  echoed  in  disaster  around  the 
world.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ask  some  of  our 
critics  whether  they  could  do  half  as  well  under 
the  conditions  many  a  farmer  has  to  face.  It  recalls 
the  struggling  farmer’s  wife  who  was  asked  by  a 
city  visiter :  “Do  you  ever  wonder  what  you  would 
do  if  you  had  the  income  of  Mrs.  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller?”  “No,”  admitted  the  farm  woman,  “but  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  just  what  Mrs.  Rocke¬ 
feller  would  do  with  mine!” 

* 

IN  MUCH  of  our  northern  country  there  is  still 
time  to  sow  rye  as  a  cover  crop.  Even  though  it 
does  not  make  much  top  growth,  it  will  fill  the  soil 
with  roots  and  prevent  the  washing  which  would 
otherwise  take  place  in  Winter.  Then  in  Spring 
growth  starts  quickly,  and  supplies  a  lot  of  useful 


E  OFTEN  receive  letters  from  country  peo¬ 
ple,  suffering  illness  and  misfortune,  who 
wish  to  come  to  New  York  to  receive  free  hospital 
care.  They  hear  about  the  great  hospitals  of  this 
city,  and  think  that  they  must  have  plenty  of  room 
for  patients  from  outside.  This  is  not  the  case. 
City  hospitals  giving  free  care  are  supported  either 
by  the  taxpayers,  or  by  philanthropic  groups ;  they 
are  usually  crowded,  and  while  they  are  all  gen¬ 
erous  in  emergency  aid,  they  are  not  in  a  position 
to  give  free  care  to  non-residents.  Such  care  should 
be  sought  in  the  county  where  the  patient  resides. 
Most  local  hospitals  are  very  kindly  and  generous 
in  caring  for  patients  unable  to  pay,  so  far  as  their 
income  permits  them.  At  the  present  time  anyone 
suffering  lack  of  employment  or  ill-health  would  be 
well-advised  in  avoiding  the  great  cities,  which  all 
have  an  army  of  unfortunates  to  care  for  already. 
We  cannot  make  this  warning  too  emphatic  in  the 
case  of  unemployed  women  and  girls,  or  of  un¬ 
trained  young  people,  no  matter  how  industrious  or 
intelligent  they  may  be. 

* 

IN  SOME  localities,  owing  to  drought,  AVinter 
forage  for  livestock  is  too  scarce  to  permit  any 
of  it  to  be  wasted  and  trodden  under  foot.  Grinding 
such  rough  forage  is  an  economy,  and  easily  done 
where  farm  power  is  available.  The  idea  is  not 
new,  as  our  grandfathers  had  hay  and  stalk  cutters, 
some  run  by  a  horse  on  tread  power  and  others  by 
hand.  We  have  heard  of  cases  where  stalks  were 
cut  with  a  broadax,  a  common  farm  tool  in  those 
days.  One  pushed  the  stalks  along  on  the  block, 
and  another  wielded  the  ax.  These  were  crude 
methods  compared  with  the  modern  grinder,  both  in 
speed  and  quality  of  work  done,  but  they  saved  fod¬ 
der  and  the  waste  was  in  better  shape  for  the  ma¬ 
nure  pile. 

* 

HE  supply  of  hogs  available  for  slaughter  in 
the  next  seven  months  will  be  somewhat  smaller 
than  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago  but,  because 
feed  supplies  for  finishing  hogs  are  more  plentiful 
and  more  uniformly  distributed  than  a  year  ago, 
producers  may  be  expected  to  expand  hog  produc¬ 
tion  considerably  next  year.  The  decrease  in  total 
supplies  for  slaughter  in  the  next  seven  months  is 
in  the  western  Corn  Belt,  whereas  in  most  other 
areas  supplies  are  larger  than  a  year  ago.  Because 
of  the  heavier  weights  at  which  hogs  will  be  mar¬ 
keted,  the  decrease  in  total  live  weight  will  be  some¬ 
what  less  than  the  decrease  in  numbers. 


October  29,  1932 

DORIO  GASTANO,  a  Long  Island  farmer,  began 
his  savings  when  he  was  12  years  old.  At  that 
time  he  bought  a  tin  box,  and  the  accumulation  of 
his  deposits  in  it  had  amounted  to  $13,000.  He  had 
withdrawn  the  bulk  of  it  from  the  bank  two  years 
ago  because  of  the  failure  of  so  many  banks.  Last 
month  three  men  knocked  at  his  door  and  de¬ 
manded  his  money.  He  refused,  but  his  good  wife 
was  fearful  that  the  men  would  injure  him.  She 
offered  to  give  them  $100.  When  she  went  to  the 
tin  box,  they  followed  her.  When  she  opened  the 
box,  one  of  them  struck  her  unconscious  with  a 
blackjack.  The  men  stuffed  the  paper  bills  in  their 
Pockets.  After  they  disappeared  Gastano  found  his 
wife  unconscious  with  the  empty  tin  box  at  her  side. 
The  surgeon  took  six  stitches  to  close  the  cut  in 
Mrs.  Gastano's  scalp.  The  sad  story  reveals  two 
defects  in  society.  It  failed  to  protect  the  life  and 
property  of  the  Gastanos  and  it  failed  to  justify  the 
confidence  of  depositors  in  the  safety  of  deposits  in 
all  banks  chartered  by  State  and  nation. 

* 

AYERAGE  farm  wages  for  the  United  States  are 
now  the  lowest  in  30  years,  $17.29  per  month 
with  board,  and  $20.36  without.  Day  wages  average 
S7  cents  with  board,  and  $1.19  without.  The  locali¬ 
ties  with  lowest  wages  are  the  South  Atlantic  and 
South  Central  States,  and  highest  the  far  western, 
where  wages  with  and  without  board  run,  respec¬ 
tively  $27.35  and  $43.26.  The  North  Atlantic  sec¬ 
tion  is  only  $2  below  these  figures. 


In  looking  through  the  window  of  a  village  school,  I 
saw  in  one  classroom  a  large  printed  poster  hanging  on 
the  wall.  At  the  top  was  a  teacup  and,  below,  the  line, 
“Which  is  Right?”  Then  followed  the  words,  “This  is 
a  boy,  a  girl,  a  dog,  a  cup.”  What  is  the  idea  of  ask¬ 
ing  school  children  such  a  question?  It  seems  to  me 
an  insult  to  anyone  fit  to  go  to  school.  n.  j. 

WE  GIYE  it  up.  Perhaps  there  is  some  wise 
purpose  of  present-day  teaching  methods  in¬ 
volved,  but  it  seems  to  us  more  probable  that  the 
builders  of  that  poster  lacked  sense  of  proportion,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  types  of  sense.  Any  rural 
teacher  of  our  boyhood  who  had  asked  the  pupils 
such  a  question  would  have  been  laughed  out  of  the 
district.  The  sense  of  proportion  referred  to  is  ap¬ 
parently  an  unknown  quantity  to  some  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  educational  highbrows.  School  children  as  a 
rule  know  more  than  we  think.  The  infant  looks 
about  the  house  with  wondering  eyes  and,  up  to 
school  age,  is  both  inquisitive  and  acquisitive  about 
all  objects  and  persons  seen.  When  children  start 
going  to  school  they  do  not  need  to  be  asked  whether 
a  teacup  is  a  dog  or  a  boy.  When  teaching  a  rural 
school  of  children  12  to  6  years  of  age,  .we  in¬ 
cidentally  mentioned  the  glacial  period  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  transported  bowlders,  rocky  pockets  at  the 
end  of  moraines,  sand  and  gravel  knolls,  etc.,  and 
noted  with  astonishment  their  quickness  to  grasp 
these  matters  and  eagerness  to  know  more— much 
more  than  we  could  tell  them — about  how  things 
were  in  those  glacial  times.  The  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society,  in  session  last  week  at  Hotel 
Mizpah,  Syracuse,  stands  for  common  sense  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  school  management,  and  is  working  ac¬ 
tively  and  steadily  to  this  end. 


I  have  to  drive  my  cows  along  the  highway  to  pas¬ 
ture.  They  sometimes  run  on  to  my  neighbor’s  land, 
as  his  fences  are  down.  Am  I  liable  to  him  for  dam¬ 
age  if  the  cows  get  on  his  land?  m.  G. 

'HIS  is  a  troublesome  matter  all  around.  The 
cows  are  surely  trespassers  under  such  condi¬ 
tions.  Usually  there  are  one  or  two  ringleaders  in 
the  herd,  always  ready  to  get  into  mischief  of  this 
sort.  In  such  cases  we  have  roped  the  offending 
cows  in  yard  or  pasture,  and  led  them.  That  is' 
worth  trying.  Personally  we  like  fences  along  the 
road.  They  avoid  annoyance  and  damage,  and  re¬ 
sulting  hard  feeling. 


Brevities 

Tar,  in  59-gallon  barrels,  wholesales  around  $10. 

First  killing  frost  in  Northern  New  Jersey  was 
October  13. 

“Incline  your  ear,  and  come  unto  me:  hear,  and 
your  soul  shall  live.” 

Grapes  may  be  pruned  any  time  during  Winter  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  wood  is  frozen. 

Apple  maggot  (railroad  worm)  control  requires 
neighborhood  co-operation.  A  few  neglected  trees  can 
keep  the  pest  active  in  a  wide  locality. 

Statistics  show  us  that  the  safest  place  a  person 
can  be  is  traveling  on  a  railway  train,  as  compared 
with  fatalities  due  to  other  methods  of  travel. 

“I  hear  of  ‘truth  in  fabric,’  ‘truth  in  fertilizer,’ 
etc.,  what  about  truth  in  politics  for  a  timely  motto?” 

_  R.  D. 

That  is  about  100  per  cent  right. 

Examine  the  chimney  to  make  sure  that  there  are 
no  spots  in  the  garret  or  elsewhere  that  need  repairing. 
This  may  save  the  house  when  heavy  Winter  firing 
starts. 

Many  persons  are  interested  in  the  home  aquarium, 
either  as  a  yard  pool  or  in  the  house.  Mr.  Bishop’s 
article  on  page  858  will  answer  numerous  questions 
about  this  matter. 

The  gray  squirrels  in  our  shade  trees  are  very  active 
in  putting  their  surplus  into  the  bank — or  in  other 
words,  burying  nuts  and  acorns.  Old-fashioned  peo¬ 
ple  would  call  that  a  sign  of  a  hard  Winter. 

Our  Florida  correspondent,  Charles  F.  Leach,  says 
that  peanuts  are  a  very  valuable  crop,  and  should  be 
raised  on  most  of  the  sandy  or  loam  soils  in  the  New 
England  and  Eastern  States.  They  will  make  a  fine 
crop  in  any  climate  where  dent  corn  will  mature. 
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The  Ban  on  Loose  Milk 

HE  long  fight  to  ban  the  sale  of  loose  milk  in 
New  York  City  has  been  won  and  lost ;  won  by 
the  trinity  of  big  distributors,  Bordens,  Sheffields, 
League ;  lost  by  milk  producers  and  frugal  consum¬ 
ers  who  fought  for  economic  distribution  success¬ 
fully  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  June  1, 
1933,  has  been  fixed  as  the  time  when  the  sale  of 
loose  milk  will  be  prohibited  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  cans,  except  to  restaurants,  bakeries  or  manu¬ 
facturing  plants,  or  by  one  dealer  to  another. 

Substantially  GO  per  cent  of  the  milk  sold  in  the 
city  is  distributed  in  more  than  G3.000  stores  from 
cans.  The  purchasers  carry  it  home  in  their  own 
containers,  usually  pails  or  pitchers.  The  city  regu¬ 
lations  do  not  allow  the  storekeeper  to  put  it  into 
bottles.  The  sanitary  regulations  allow  a  house¬ 
wife  to  carry  milk  through  the  streets  to  her  home 
in  an  open  tin  pail,  but  forbid  her  the  privilege  of 
taking  it  home  in  a  clean,  closed  glass  bottle.  The 
bottle  distributors  could  tell  you  why,  but  get  them 
to  do  it. 

The  city  papers  estimate  the  cost  to  the  dealers 
who  have  handled  this  milk  at  $20,000,000  for  new 
equipment.  If  it  is  all  delivered  in  the  future  in 
wagons  as  deliveries  are  made  now  in  bottles,  the 
extra  cost  would  be  close  to  $100,000  a  day  or  $36,- 
500,000  a  year.  This  is  a  pretty  substantial  burden 
to  add  to  the  milk  supply  of  the  poor  and  prudent 
families  of  the  city  in  these  times. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  considerable  part 
of  this  milk  will  be  sold  through  the  stores  in  bot¬ 
tles.  Heretofore  the  bottle  distributors  discouraged 
bottle  trade  through  stores  by  charging  them  the 
same  price  the  housewife  paid  delivered  to  her  door. 
In  consequence  the  stores  kept  only  an  emergency 
supply,  and  charged  an  extra  cent  for  handling  it. 
We  believe  that  policy  has  been  changed  to  some 
extent.  We  now  buy  Borden’s  milk  and  cream  in 
bottles  at  stores  at  one  cent  below  the  price  for  de¬ 
liveries  at  the  home,  and  get  a  regular  glass  bottle 
free,  not  to  be  returned,  with  each  purchase.  The 
bottle  must  cost  four  to  five  cents.  This  would  in¬ 
dicate  a  profit  of  five  to  six  cents  to  the  Borden 
Company  for  delivery  at  the  home,  with  bottles  re¬ 
turned,  over  their  returns  from  the  store. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  just  how  the  new 
regulations  will  work  out  and  what  the  extra  cost 
of  distribution  will  be,  and  also  how  much  of  it  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  big  distributors  who  now  have  a 
practical  monopoly  of  the  bottle  trade.  In  1915  the 
Borden  Company’s  spread  between  producer  and 
consumers  was  5.6  cents  a  quart.  For  1931  it  was 
10.4  cents.  This  was  an  increase  of  86  per  cent  or 
nearly  double.  During  the  same  period  the  return 
to  the  producer  dropped  40  per  cent.  The  strange 
part  of  the  record  is  that  the  dealers  have  now 
taken  the  position  that  they  are  entitled  to  stand¬ 
ardize  this  margin  of  profit  or  spread  that  they  have 
adopted  for  themselves,  and  convinced  farmers  that, 
if  any  independent  dealer  is  satisfied  with  a  lesser 
profit  and  forces  them  to  meet  the  competition  the 
organized  dealers  will  meet  the  price,  and  reduce 
the  price  to  the  farmer  enough  to  maintain  their 
fixed  profit  or  spread.  In  consequence  of  this  policy, 
a  group  of  producers  was  recently  induced  to 
threaten  to  refuse  deliveries  to  a  dealer  who  per¬ 
sisted  in  taking  less  than  the  prescribed  spread. 
This  is  a  new  departure  for  the  farmer.  He  has 
been  forced  to  assume  responsibility  not  only  for 
the  country  end  of  the  business,  but  also  for  the 
uniform  profits  of  the  dealer.  In  the  desperate 
plight  of  producers  this  year,  any  expediency  may 
well  be  tried,  but  it  is  just  too  bad  that  the  amount 
of  the  cut  could  not  have  been  added  to  the  return 
to  the  farm  instead  of  forcing  it  on  a  dealer  who 
didn't  seem  to  want  it. 

Dairy  farmers  may  turn  this  ban  on  loose  milk  to 
their  own  advantage  and  profit.  It  is  a  most  prom¬ 
ising  opportunity.  It  is  important  enough  for  a 
story  in  itself.  We  shall  outline  it  in  full  detail  in 
our  next  issue. 


Who  Got  the  Bonus? 

ESTIMONY  by  Charles  II.  Baldwin  before  the 
Legislative  committee  investigating  State  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  Roosevelt  administration  revealed 
that  the  State  paid  $141,839  for  800  acres  of  land 
for  the  Wallkill  State  Prison  Farm,  which  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  had  appraised  at  $80,420,. 
This  was  76  per  cent  above  the  official  appraisal. 
Senator  Charles  J.  Hewitt,  chairman  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation  committee,  quoted  the  statute  law  which 
requires  that  all  lands  to  be  acquired  by  the  State 
for  farming  purposes  be  appraised  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,  and  that  no  higher  price  than 


the  appraisal  be  paid  except  by  condemnation  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Further  testimony  showed  that : 

A  barn,  housing  SO  cows  -and  a  silo,  at  the  Mary 
State  Hospital,  cost  the  State  $44,613. 

A  barn  to  house  60  cows,  a  silo  and  milk-house,  at 
the  Harlem  Valley  Hospital,  cost  the  State  $47,265. 
In  answer  to  a  question  Commissioner  Baldwin  tes¬ 
tified  that  a  private  farmer  would  provide  himself 
with  the  equipment  for  $10,000. 

A  barn  and  silo  for  144  cows  at  Letehwortli  Vil¬ 
lage,  including  a  calf  barn,  a  horse  barn  ,and  a 
milk-house,  cost  the  State  $196,000.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  estimate  was  that  equally  adequate  build¬ 
ings  could  be  acquired  for  $20,000. 

At  Central  Islip,  on  Long  Island,  the  State  paid 
$20,222  for  a  pigpen  with  grain  storage  and  slaugh¬ 
ter  room.  6 

In  all,  the  State  has  46  institutional  farms.  They 
comprise  38,000  acres  and  cost  the  State  $3,500,000. 

During  a  debate  over  suggestions  for  the  saving 
of  approximately  $2,500,000,  Senator  Hewitt  warned 
that  unless  reductions  are  made  in  the  cost  of  gov¬ 
ernment  the  next  Legislature  would  face  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  imposing  a  new  tax  in  the  amount  of  $100,- 
000,000.  This  is  the  State  deficit  in  prospect  for 
the  first  of  the  year. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  of  that 
$141,839  the  farmers  got  for  the  S00  acres  in  the 
Wallkill  Valley.  We  recall  that  just  before  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  State  to  adopt  this  location  for  the 
prison,  agents  and  speculators  were  busy  trying  to 
get  options  on  the  farms  at  low  prices.  Some  of 
those  on  the  inside  were  evidently  looking  for  a 
sure  profit.  We  advised  our  correspondents  to  give 
no  options  and  when  the  time  came  to  negotiate 
only  direct  with  the  State  authorities  and  in  the 
open.  We  hope  the  committee  will  follow  up  the  in¬ 
quiry  and  tell  us  how  much  the  owners  got  for  this 
land  and  who  got  the  bonus.  The  appraisal  was 
about  $100  an  acre.  The  State  paid  about  $177 
an  acre. 

We  do  not  know  a  thing  about  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  institutional  farms  of  the  State.  We 
do  know  that  we  have  a  constant  surplus  of  prod¬ 
ucts  from  the  private  farms,  and  with  such  general 
information  as  we  pick  up  from  time  to  time,  we 
believe  that  the  State  could  feed  its  wards  and 
criminals  from  the  products  of  the  private  farms, 
reduce  surpluses  both  by  refraining  from  produc¬ 
tion  and  by  increased  consumption,  and  at  the  same 
time  save  money  for  the  State. 


United  States  Government  Finances 

N  JULY  31,  1932,  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
States  was  $19, 607.417, 9S5. 28. 

The  government  holds  securities  of  one  kind  or 
another  in  the  amount  of  $13,590,284,739.17.  Among 
these  assets  are  the  obligations  of  European  coun¬ 
tries  due  us  in  the  sum  of  $11,094,105,696.50.  The 
remainder  of  about  eight  and  a  half  billions  are 
obligations  of  railroads,  and  corporations  set  up  and 
financed  by  the  government  for  specific  purposes, 
such  as  Federal  Land  Banks,  War  Emergency  Cor¬ 
poration,  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and 
many  others. 

The  interest  alone  on  the  debt  we  owe  amounts 
to  $700,000,000  or  possibly  more,  even  at  the  low 
government  rate.  The  principal,  too,  must  be  paid 
sometime.  And  both  interest  and  principal  must  be 
paid  by  taxes  collected  from  the  people. 

Payment  to  the  government  of  interest  and  prin¬ 
cipal  on  the  securities  due  us  is  less  certain.  Time 
had  already  been  extended  on  the  European  debts 
due  us,  and  repayment  of  the  domestic  advance  is 
hardly  expected  in  full. 

Making  it  easy  for  countries  to  go  into  debt  is  as 
hazardous  as  tempting  individuals  to  mortgage  fu¬ 
ture  income. 


September  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  in 
the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for 
September  are  as  follows : 

Sheffield  Farms  . $1-97 

Unity  . 1-08 

Dairymen  s  League  . So 

The  League  deductions  were  8c  for  certificates 
of  indebtedness  and  5y2c  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  making  the  gross  price  96*40. 


Jenkins  Laboratory  Dedicated 

Dr.  E.  II.  Jenkins,  the  director  emeritus  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  was  praised 
by  Dr.  E.  M.  East,  of  Harvard  University,  as  “one  of 
the  great  men  of  our  generation,”  October  11  at  the 
dedication  of  Jenkins  Laboratory  of  the  Experiment 
Station.  “His  most  brilliant  success  was  as  director  of 


this  station,”  Dr.  East  said.  “In  this  capacity  his 
work  was  so  distinctive  that  he  deserves,  and  is  ac¬ 
corded,  a  collaborator’s  share  in  its  entire  output  of 
scientific  work.  Is  it  not  just  as  well  to  have  a  little 
hero  worship  for  that  rare  type  of  individual,  the  un¬ 
selfish  comrade  who  never  lets  you  down?” 

Dr.  J.  G.  Lipman,  director  of  the  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  spoke  on  “The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Station  as  a  Public  Service  Institution.”  He 
said,  “The  experiment  stations  and  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  have  interpreted  pure  science  in 
terms  of  applied  science  and  have  helped  to  make 
American  agriculture  what  it  is  today.  Shall  we  lend 
a  friendly  ear  to  those  who  accuse  them  of  having 
brought  about  overproduction,  crop  surpluses,  price  de¬ 
clines,  capital  losses,  and  insolvency?  If  the  truth 
must  be  told,  the  experiment  station  can  furnish  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  it  cannot  furnish  wisdom.” 

Governor  Wilbur  L.  Cross  talked  of  the  station’s 
origin  as  the  work  of  students  and  teachers  of  Yale 
University  and  recalled  his  35  years’  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Jenkins. 

Elijah  Rogers,  of  Southington,  Conn.,  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  William  L.  Slate,  director  of  the  station,  and 
presided  at  the  program.  He  is  vice-chairman  of  the 
station  board  of  control  and  one  of  the  leading  fruit¬ 
growers  of  New  England. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Bailey,  station  chemist,  presented  a  bronze 
tablet  in  memory  of  Dr.  Jenkins,  given  by  members  of 
the  station  staff. 

After  the  dedication  ,the  audience  or  200  persons  in¬ 
spected  the  new  laboratory.  It  was  built  by  appropria¬ 
tion  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  and  is  devoted  to  re¬ 
search  in  botany,  entomology,  plant  breeding  and  for¬ 
estry.  It  provides  the  best  facilities  for  experiment 
and  study.  The  building  is  colonial  in  type,  built  of 
red  brick,  trimmed  in  limestone,  and  surmounted  by  a 
small  central  dome. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

Leaves  on  the  swamp  maples  have  turned  a  brilliant 
scarlet,  browning  shocks  of  corn  in  the  fields  give  fur¬ 
ther  evidence  that  heavy  frosts  have  visited  this  section. 
Fall  Pippins,  McIntosh  and  Greenings,  and  the  red 
cheeked  Baldwin  are  being  picked.  This  is  a  good 
apple  year,  although  farmers  who  neglected  to  spray 
enough,  find  the  fruit  below  par  as  to  size  and  quality. 
Cider  mills  are  running  full  blast.  Peaches  are  now  off 
the  market,  prices  having  been  unusually  low  this  year. 
Roadstands  and  markets  report  increased  apple  buying 
as  Summer  vegetables  diminish  and  advance  somewhat 
in  price.  Quotations  on  Connecticut  Elbertas  toward 
the  end  of  season  indicated  sharp  increase  in  price, 
some  at  $1  a  16-quart  basket. 

A  newly  organized  marketing  association  is  affording 
wider  distribution  throughout  the  State  for  Connec¬ 
ticut  potatoes.  This  co-operative  association  is  composed 
largely  of  growers  in  Hartford  district  and  immediately 
adjoining.  Opening  price  for  Connecticut  native  fancy 
turkeys  established  at  40  cents  wholesale  and  50  cent's 
retail.  Crop  increased  somewhat  over  last  year,  as  it 
has  been  a  good  growing  year.  Market  will  probably 
open  up  earlier  than  usual.  Prices  are  lower  than 
last  year. 

Gravenstein  apples  quoted  at  60c  to  $1  bu. ;  McIn¬ 
tosh.  75c  to  $1.25;  Pippins,  60  to  85c:  Lima  beans, 
$1.50  to  $2  bu. ;  shell  beans,  75c  to  $1.50;  cauliflower, 
$1.25  to  $2  doz. ;  cabbage,  25  to  40c  ;  celery,  50  to  75c 
12  bchs. ;  onions,  45  to  55c  bu. ;  parsnips.  $1.25  to  $1.50 
bu. ;  peppers,  35  to  75e  bu. ;  spinach,  50  to  75c  bu. ; 
tomatoes,  50  to  75c  y2  bu. ;  eggs,  33  to  45c  doz. 

C.  B.  KNIGHT. 


Crop  Notes  From  Prince  Edward  Island 

Our  very  dependable  potato  crop,  of  which  we  have 
always  been  so  proud,  is  not  turning  out,  on  digging, 
quite  as  well  as  expected.  We  expected  a  half  crop,  but 
it  is  making  only  a  third.  It  is  a  bad  blow  to  the 
island  farmers,  and  its  effect  cannot  help  being  felt. 
There  is  no  fixed  market  price  yet,  no  shipping.  One 
thing,  farmers  are  not  going  to  part  with  their  limited 
supply  of  potatoes  without  getting  a  price  somewhat 
worth  w.hile.  No  six-cents-a-bushel  potatoes  this  year. 
They  will  see  to  that.  The  United  Shippers,  the  new 
concern,  is  afraid  to  pay  a  minimum  of  13  cents  and 
20  cents  and  one-half  the  rise  to  October  (if  there  be 
a  rise).  That  is  not  a  healthy  price,  but  it  is  better 
than  six  cents,  as  last  year.  Even  at  a  dollar  a  bushel 
the  crop  would  not  realize  very  much.  Those  who  are 
digging  state  that  50  bushels  salable,  well-graded  po¬ 
tatoes  is  about  as  much  as  the  best  acres  will  turn  out. 
Butter,  pork  and  eggs  are  going  up.  Pork  is  now  worth 
seven  cents  cash.  The  year  will  be  keenly  felt  by  our 
farmers.  Last  year  farmers  had  considerable  cash 
ahead  from  the  savings  of  the  several  previous  good 
years.  That  money  they  largely  used  up  during  last 
year’s  lean  year,  so  that  this  present  year,  they  have 
no  such  source  to  draw  upon.  J.  a.  m. 

Kings  Co.,  Prince  Edward  Island. 


Crops  in  Virginia 

The  sweet  potato  harvest  is  on,  prices  better  than 
last  year.  Dealers  are  paying  40c  per  barrel,  with  the 
barrel  back.  Those  shipped  sell  for  90c  to  $1  per  bar¬ 
rel  in  the  markets.  The  crop  is  good,  due  mostly  to  a 
3-in.  rainfall  on  the  night  of  Sept.  15.  Since  then 
there  were  ample  rains  on  Sept.  24,  Sept.  28  and  Oct. 
6.  There  is  a  large  acreage  of  string  and  Lima  beans. 
Prices  good  for  Lima  beans,  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  bushel 
hamper,  in  the  field.  String  beans  not  high,  but  bulk 
of  crop  not  ready.  No  frost  yet. 

Our  figs,  butter  beans  and  roasting  ears  are  slipping 
by.  But  we’re  laying  store  on  our  turnip  greens,  Hay- 
man  potatoes,  fat  hogs,  fish,  oysters,  etc. ;  so  that  when 
next  Spring  rolls  around  we’re  liable  still  to  be  here. 

Accomac  Co.,  Ya.  E.  s. 


Ontario  County,  New  York 

We  have  just  had  a  much  needed  rain,  the  heaviest 
fall  for  many  months.  Wheat  seeding  just  finished;  not 
a  very  large  acreage  put  in.  The  third  cutting  of  Al¬ 
falfa  is  not  so  good  as  last  year  owing  to  lack  of  rain. 
My  Dahlias  are  just  beginning  to  bloom.  They  enjoy 
the  recent  rain,  the  bugs  are  not  bad  this  year.  Hay 
is  not  bringing  so  much  as  last  season.  Timothy  $5 
per  ton,  also  first  cutting  of  Alfalfa.  Second  cutting 
of  Alfalfa  $6.  Strictly  fresh  white  eggs,  33c  per  doz. 
Peaches  have  been  plentiful  and  cheap,  75c  to  $1  per 
bu.  T.  B. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


With  the  Ribbon  Winners  at 
Eastern  States  Exposition 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Record  crowds  attended  the  16th  an¬ 
nual  fair  of  the  Eastern  States.  Almost 
50,000  people  attended  Governors’  Day, 
which  is  held  on  Sunday,  and  officially 
opens  the  exposition.  Five  Governors, 
representing  Rhode  Island,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Vermont,  were  present,  also  Governor- 
elect  Louis  J.  Brann,  of  Maine.  Other 
distinguished  guests  included  Commis¬ 
sioner  Charles  II.  Baldwin,  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  New  York;  U.  S. 
Senator  Daniel  O.  Hastings,  Delaware, 
and  Postmaster  Harold  J.  McCurry,  Sac¬ 
ramento,  Calif.,  who  represented  the 
Governor  of  California,  and  came  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  activities  and  functions  of  a 
successful  exposition. 

Baby  Beef  Champion  Sells  at 
$2.10  per  Pound 

Depression  sure  took  a  back  seat  for  a 
few  minutes  when  the  grand  champion 
baby  beef  steer  “Stub  T,”  a  purebred 
Angus,  bred,  fed  and  exhibited  by  Har¬ 
old  P.  Hamilton,  Millertown,  N.  Y.,  was 
sold  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea 
Company  for  the  record  price  of  $2.10 
per  pound.  Weighing  close  to  900  lbs., 


total  gross  paid  for  the  steer  was  $1,S48. 
I  was  particularly  gratified  to  see  this 
wonderful  bullock  win  this  honor  and 
bring  such  a  fine  price  because  three 
weeks  previously  I  had  made  him  cham¬ 
pion  4-H  steer  at  the  Dutchess  County 
Fair  where  I  judged  cattle.  At  that 
time  I  pronounced  him  one  of  the  best  I 
had  ever  seen,  he  was  the  smoothest, 
firmest  steer  1  ever  handled.  Judge  IV. 
J.  Kennedy  also  awarded  him  Grand 
Champion  honors  in  the  open  classes  at 
Springfield. 

All  the  steers  sold  well  at  this  year’s 
auction.  The  First  National  Stores  were 
the  largest  buyers,  and  runners  up  with 
A.  &  P.  in  bidding  for  the  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion.  New  York  boys  and  girls  sold  36 
head ;  Massachusetts,  26 ;  Connecticut, 
24;  and  New  Hampshire,  5  head.  The 
reserve  champion,  owned  by  Albert  Chris¬ 
topher,  Feeding  Hills,  Mass.,  sold  for  51. 
cents  per  pound  to  National  Stores.  Lee 
T.  Jenks,  Feeding  Hills,  highly  com¬ 
mended  steer  sold  for  26  cents  per  pound ; 
all  live  weight  sales.  The  average  price 
received  for  the  entire  91  head  was  above 
20  cents  per  pound  or  nearly  twice  the 
current  Chicago  top  for  finished  steers. 

In  1927  Harold  Hamilton  also  showed 
an  Angus  steer  for  grand  championship 
honors,  for  this  win  Briarcliff  Farms  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  purebred  heifer  who  is 
the  dam  of  this  year’s  winning  steer. 


Great  Guernsey  Show 

The  heifer  futurity  class  was  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  the  show  at  Springfield.  The 
Guernseys  opened  the  show  and  led  all 
other  breeds  in  number  of  entries.  There 
were  over  200  head  showing.  Boulder 
Bridge  Farm  Company,  Excelsior,  Minn., 
won  senior  and  grand  champion  bull  hon¬ 
ors,  on  Langwater  Waldorf.  They  also 
won  first  three  places  in  bull  calf  class, 
and  also  first  on  junior  yearling  bull. 
Brookmeade  Farm,  Philadelphia,  won  the 
senior  yearling  class.  The  two-year-old 
class  was  won  by  Langwater  Philosopher, 
owned  by  A.  G.  Galusha  &  Sons,  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass.,  this  individual  showed 
exceptional  type  and  promise.  W.  K. 
(Bill)  Hepburn,  Anselma,  Pa.,  judged 
the  Guernseys.  The  heifer  and  mature 
female  classes  were  exceptional  through¬ 
out.  Aiyukpa  Coronet,  A.  G.  Galusha 
&  Sons’  entry,  won  the  two-year-old 
heifer  class,  and  the  heifer  futurity  class, 
with  an  additional  cash  prize  of  about 
$250.  Galusha  won  female  championship 
on  the  four-year-old  Green  Meadow  May 
Star,  and  also  the  J.  C.  Penny-Emma- 
dine  Foremost  Guernsey  Farm  trophy  for 
best  Guernsey  cow  in  milk,  bred  and  ex¬ 
hibited  by  owner.  The  George  Hendee 
Hilltop  Farm  herd,  Suffield,  Conn.,  won 
the  three-year-old  class  on  a  butterfat 
cow,  and  the  aged  cow  class  on  Butter- 
fat’s  Clara.  Wyebrook  Farm,  Loudon- 
ville,  N.  Y„  was  a  consistent  winner 
placing  Avell  in  all  classes.  S.  M.  Merrill, 
Ipswich,  and  Forges  Farm,  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  eliminated  the  other  aspirants  the 
Merrill  entries  winning  first  in  the  junior 
and  senior  heifer  classes. 


Strong  Dairy  Cattle  Classes 

The  Milking  Shorthorns  always  pre¬ 
sent  a  strong  show  of  high  quality  cattle 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  due  to 
the  proximity  of  leading  Shorthorn  herds. 
Alex  Maelaren,  Buckingham,  P.  Q.,  the 
veteran  Canadian  breeder  won  live  firsts, 
a  junior,  senior  and  grand  championship. 
His  aged  bull,  Neraleam  Oxford,  carried 
off  the  purple.  Frank  Harding  judged. 
1).  T.  Barnard  &  Sons  and  the  Anderson 
Herd,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.,  were  con¬ 
sistent  winners,  as  well  as  Wachusetts 
Meadows  Farm,  Princetown,  Mass.  Borg 
Farms,  Delevan,  Wis.,  won  junior  female 
championship.  Barnards  won  the  heifer 
class.  Kennedy  judged  the  beef  Short¬ 
horns.  Cloverleaf  Farms,  Tiffin,  Ohio, 
and  Teegardin  &  Sons,  Duval,  Ohio,  took 
the  majority  of  the  blues. 

In  the  Ayrshires  R.  R.  Ness  &  Sons, 
Howick,  Out.,  gave  strong  competition  to 
the  American  entries.  Alfalfa  Farms, 
Topsfield,  Mass.,  won  the  calf  class.  Ness 
took  the  junior  yearling  class.  Mrs.  E. 
R.  Fortclie,  Sycamore  Farms,  Douglass- 
ville,  Pa.,  won  the  two-year-old  and  the 
aged  classes,  and  senior  and  grand  cham¬ 
pion  bull.  Ness  won  junior  female  cham¬ 
pion.  John  Cochrane  judged.  Walhalla 
Farms,  Rexford,  N.  Y.,  took  both  cham¬ 
pionships  in  the  Brown  Swiss.  Prof  Gar- 
rigus  placed  the  ribbons. 

New  England  has  always  been  the 
leading  section  in  the  United  States  in 
the  production  of  Devons.  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut  breed¬ 
ers  exhibited  an  impressive  display  of 
these  good  ruby  red  cattle.  Connecticut. 
Agricultural  College  won  senior  and  grand 


Harold  Hamilton,  Millertomn,  N.  Y.,  and  his  Angus  steer,  “Stub  T,”  that  broke  the 
record.  This  steer  was  grand  champion  in  both  the  4-/7  and  open  classes;  it  ivas 
bought  by  A.  ct-  P.  Stores  at  $2.10  per  pound. 


Green  Meadow  May  Star,  A.  Galusha  &  Son’s,  Williatnstown,  Mass.,  Grand 

Champion  Guernsey  coio. 


Sundial,  Wilson  cC-  Co.’s  imported  Clydesdale  gelding,  U.  S.  champion.  Weight 
2,100  lbs.,  age  seven  years.  Offside  center  horse  in  Wilson’s  six-horse  hitch.  This 
great  hitch  tcith  Frank  Housley  driving  are  a  familiar  sight  to  all  followers  of  the 

tan  bark. 


A.  J.  Duffy  <f-  Son,  Lafayette,  N.  Y.,  holding  their  prize-winning  aged  and  yearling 
Oxford  rams.  The  yearling  (right)  was  Champion  Oxford  ram  at  this  year’s 

Eastern  States  Exposition. 


A  class  of  Berkshire  sows  used  in  the  students  livestock  judging  contest,  icon  by 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 


Ayrshires  going  to  the  Arena  at  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass . 
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champion  male,  Neil  &  Son,  Meredith, 
N.  H.,  won  the  female  classes. 

The  Jersey  show  was  not  so  strong  as 
usual.  The  entries  were  not  so  numer¬ 
ous.  However,  the  quality  of  those 
shown  was  excellent.  Breezy  Hill  Farm, 
Madisonville,  Ohio,  was  awarded  all 
championships.  Thomas  Stowell,  LeRoy, 
N.  Y.,  won  both  4-Ii  and  open  class  cham¬ 
pionship  honors,  on  his  senior  yearling. 
This  unusual  feat  was  duplicated  by  the 
junior  yearling  heifer  entry  of  Eleanor 
Schumann,  Madison,  Conn. 

Holstein  Awards 

In  the  4-H  Division  Orson  Smith, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  was  first  on  his  Hol¬ 
stein  calf.  First  in  the  junior  yearlings 
went  to  Ceylon  Snider,  Fillmore,  N.  Y., 
his  entry  also  going  to  championship 
honors.  The  blue  in  senior  yearling  was 
won  by  the  entry  of  Ralph  Graham,  Bos- 
cowan,  N.  II.  Two  to  tliree-year-olds, 
first  Joseph  Sena,  Eastliampton,  Mass.. 
Three-year-olds,  first,  Gordon  Cook,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

Tom  Elder,  Mt.  Hermon,  Mass.,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Vere  Culver,  Baker  Farm, 
Rockingham,  N.  II.,  placed  the  Ilolsteins. 
It  was  a  great  show  of  exceptional  cat¬ 
tle  from  the  leading  herds  representing 
seven  differen  States.  Maytag  Farms, 
Newton,  Iowa,  continued  its  impressive 
and  triumphant  display  shown  at  our  N. 
Y.  State  Fair  two  weeks  previously,  win¬ 
ning  the  junior,  senior  and  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  ribbons.  Robertson  Farm,  York, 
Pa.,  gave  strong  competition  throughout. 
Osborndale  Farm,  Derby,  Conn.;  Hurl- 
wood  Farm,  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. ;  and 
Quonquont  Farms,  Whately,  Mass.,  won 
the  calf  and  heifer  classes.  The  Hurl- 
wood  senior  yearling  entry  was  made 
junior  champion.  Empire  Lassie  Ormsby 
Maid,  showed  dry,  but  won  senior  and 
grand  championship  for  Maytag.  Get-of- 
sire  was  also  won  by  Maytag.  Young- 
herd  was  won  by  Osborndale. 

Sheep  Show 

Fine  wools  were  not  classified  at  this 
year's  exposition,  and  neither  were  hogs, 
consequently  there  were  a  good  many 
empty  pens  in  this  division.  Financial 
conditions  necessitated  tlm  curtailment 
of  these  departments.  It  is  to  be  sin¬ 
cerely  hoped  that  improved  conditions 
will  permit  their  return  at  next  year  s 
show,  as  both  these  groups  play  import¬ 
ant  roles  in  the  economic  livestock  pro¬ 
gram  of  our  eastern  agriculture. 

The  medium  wools  put  on  a  good  show. 
Our  old  friend  “Pete”  McKenzie,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  placed  them  m 
his  usual  competent  manner.  Iroquois 
Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  won  both 
champions  in  the  Shrops.  Joe’s  boy  is 
handling  the  Iroquois  show  flock  now  and 
is  certainly  carrying  them  to  the  top. 
They  say  a  sheep  man  is  born  not  made; 
congratulations  Joe.  D.  T.  McDowell 
&  Son,  Mercer,  Pa.,  was  consistently  in 
the  tops  in  the  Ilampshires  and  Oxfords. 
They  showed  champion  Oxford  ewe.  A. 
J.  Duffy  &  Son,  Lafayette,  N.  Y.,  were 
prominent  winners  on  their  excellent  Ox¬ 
fords;  their  yearling  ram  won  champion¬ 
ship.  High  Brook  Farm,  Cornwall 
Bridge,  Conn.,  won  both  championships 
in  Dorsets.  J.  D.  Larkin,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
won  the  Southdown  honors.  The  fat 
wether  classes  were  unusually  good; 
Brookfield  Farm,  Durham,  Conn.,  won 
first,  second  and  third  on  their  Dorset 
wether  lambs,  and  also  won  pen  of  three. 

Three  classes  of  hogs  were  used  in  the 
collegiate  judging  contest,  being  brought 
in  especially  for  that  purpose  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  regular  judging  work  on  beet 
cattle,  sheep  and  horses.  The  contest 
was  won  by  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
with  Connecticut  Agricultural  College 
second.  The  dairy  cattle  judging  contest 
was  won  by  the  University  of  Maryland; 
Cornell  vvas  only  four  points  total  be¬ 
hind  for  second. 

Horses 

New  records  for  the  exposition  were 
established  on  the  dynamometer  in  both 
the  light  and  heavyweight  horse-pulling 
divisions.  The  2,955-lb.  team  entered  by 
C.  J.  Thayer,  Cummington,  and  Olesak 
Bros.,  Westfield,  Mass.,  pulled  the  ma¬ 
chine  the  required  distance  of  27  feet,  C 
inches  with  the  gage  set  at  2,925  lbs.,  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  former  record  by  2o  lbs. 
These  contests  draw  large  crowds  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  rooters.  It’s  team  work,  all 
along  the  line,  driver  and  horses  that 
win  these  events,  just  as  in  all  contests 
of  life.  Another  record  of  3,300  lbs.  m 
the  heavier  class  was  established  by  the 
3,715-lb.  team  of  Frank  W.  Goodrich, 
Winchester,  N.  H.  This  record  is  the 
equivalent  of  211/4  tons  pulled  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  27^  feet. 

The  draft  horse  show,  while  good,  was 
not  up  to  standard  of  the  past  few  years. 
In  draft  geldings,  Wilson  &  So.  s  six- 
horse  hitch  was  unbeatable.  The  great 
imported  Clyde  gelding  Sundial,  who 
shows  in  the  offside  center  hitch,  is 
United  States  champion  and  a  truly  great 

horse.  „  .  „  , . 

The  night  horse  show  at  Springfield 
was  a  great  success.  Large  crowds  at¬ 
tended,  the  entries  were  stronger  and 
more  numerous  than  usual.  The  inclu¬ 
sion  of  such  a  night  show  might  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  some  of  our  fairs, 
particularly  in  the  East,  that  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  attracting  crowds  at  night. 
This  work  is  under  the  direction  and 
management  of  Thomas  W.  Clark.  Con¬ 
siderable  credit  should  go  to  Mr.  Clark 
for  the  success  of  this  night  show,  due  to 
the  clever  and  interesting  way  the  pro¬ 
grams  are  arranged  so  that  each  nights 
classes  becomes  more  interesting  and 
more  highly  competitive.  Many  of  the 
finest  horses  in  the  country  competed  for 
this  year’s  prizes  and  trophies. 


From  the  Southern  Tier  of 
New  York 

Silo  filling  was  going  on  in  Southern 
Chenango  and  Broome  County  where  I 
made  a  trip  on  September  25.  It  may 
be  a  little  late  but  most  corn  fields  do 
not  show  much  frosting  although  this 
morning,  the  26th,  more  of  them  do. 
Crops  have  been  very  good.  We  found 
all  along  from  the  Susquehanna  Valley 
to  the  Chenango  and  the  Geneganslet, 
also  as  we  left  later  the  Susquehanna  to 
go  up  into  the  hill  country  in  Broome 
County.  That  hill  country  near  the  tun¬ 
nel  on  the  D.  &  H.  R.  R.  is  really  good 
farming  country.  The  dairying  is  con¬ 
tinued  more  intensively  than  formerly. 
It  is  elevated  land  but  productive  if  well 
worked.  I  saw  one  farm  where  South 
Dakota  people  came  11  years  ago.  They 
said  they  liked  it  here  although  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  the  country  they 
were  accustomed  to  out  there.  Cheaper 
land  was  what  brought  them,  and  they 
made  a  good  selection. 

Buckwheat  is  practically  all  cut  and 
set  up,  mainly  cradled.  Cabbage  needs 
rain,  and  in  places  farmers  are  complain¬ 
ing  of  want  of  water  for  house  and  the 
animals  on  the  farm. 

The  tunnel  mentioned  was  the  only 
way  there  was  to  get  the  railroad  run¬ 
ning  from  the  Susquehanna  Valley  to  the 
Chenango.  There  is  quite  a  ridge  along 
nearly  north  and  south.  Belden  Hill  is 
where  the  State  road  goes,  and  two  miles 
or  so  to  the  south  is  Coles  Hill,  where 
the  first  settlers  came  and  from  whom 
comes  the  name  of  Colesville. 

Over  in  the  Geneganslet  Valley,  and 
on  up  towards  Willett  there  is  similar 
elevation  and  out  a  little  way  is  one  of 
the  show  farms  of  the  State.  Tarbell 
Farms,  and  the  Tarbell  Guernsey  herd 
are  known  everywhere.  I  saw  some 
splendid  animals,  and  the  certified  milk 
from  there  is  hardly  outclassed  in  any 
place.  As  I  went  along  to  the  calf 
barn  I  was  astonished  to  find  the  young- 
calves  wearing  muzzles.  It  is  the  only 
place  that  I  have  seen  where  calves  un¬ 
der  three  weeks  of  age  are  on  a  restricted 
diet  and  no  chance  to  eat  any  fodder  or 
grain  at  all.  The  practice  removes  all 
digestive  troubles  they  tell  me  although 
the  weight  may  decrease  a  little  for  a 
week  instead  of  making  a  continuous 
gain.  L. 

South  Dakota  4-H  Livestock 
Auction 

The  auction  sale  of  4-II  club  livestock 
held  during  the  South  Dakota  State  Fair 
brought  a  total  of  $7,152.07  for  the  club 
members. 

The  grand  champion  baby  beef  of  the 
4-H  club  division  brought  22  cents  for 
each  of  its  1,038  lbs.,  a  total  of  $228.36. 
It  was  shown  by  Roy  Crisman,  Jr.,  of 
Wagner,  Charles  Mix  County.  The  cham¬ 
pion  fat  wether  lamb  brought  1414 
cents  a  pound  and  was  shown  by  Wesley 
Moore,  of  Butler,  Day  County.  The 
champion  fat  barrow  belonged  to  Ralph 
Herber,  of  Spearfish.  Lawrence  County, 
and  brought  10  cents  a  pound. 

Club  members  sold  a  total  of  74  baby 
beeves  weighing  68,727  lbs.  for  $6,408.89. 
They  sold  45  fat  barrows  weighing  9,613 
lbs.  for  $500.0S,  and  45  fat  lambs  weigh¬ 
ing  3,921  lbs.  for  $243.10.  The  average 
price  per  100  ibs.  for  the  baby  beeves 
was  $9.33.  For  the  fat  barrows  it  was 
$5.20,  and  for  the  fat  lambs,  $6.20. 

Staking  Out  a  Cow 

I  will  give  you  a  description  of  how  I 
stake  a  cow  in  pasture. 

Take  a  piece  of  %-in.  iron  pipe  42  in. 
long.  Weld  both  ends  shut,  punch  holes 
in  each  end.  Cut  your  chain  so  when 
cow  stands  in  natural  position  chain  will 
reach  within  12  inches  of  hind  legs  and 
weld  into  hole  in  pipe.  Then  weld  the 
balance  of  chain  in  the  other  end  of  pipe. 
The  weight  of  the  pipe  will  always  be 
flat  on  the  ground  and  your  cows  will 
step  over  it.  It  is  best  to  snap  chain 
around  cow’s  neck  which  will  keep  chain 
high  enough  from  ground  so  the  animal 
will  not  tangle  in  front.  H.  c.  s. 


Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  27. — Ilolsteins ;  first  Cortland,  N. 
Y.,  sale. 

May  13,  1933. — Guernseys  ;  Emmadine 
Farm,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


Keeping  Smoked  Meat 

Several  inquiries  have  come  to  this 
college  lately  from  those  who  have  cured 
and  smoked  meat  and  then  find  consid¬ 
erable  difficulty  in  keeping  the  same. 

A  very  simple  recipe  which  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  one  of  our  Iowa  friends  is 
that  the  cured  meat  be  rubbed  with  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  borax  to  one  part 
of  black  pepper.  The  meat  is  then  hung 
in  a  dry,  dark  and  well-ventilated  place. 
Those  who  use  this  method  claim  that 
the  meat  will  keep  indefinitely  and  the 
smell  of  pepper  keeps  flies  and  other  in¬ 
sects  at  a  safe  distance.  R.  B.  hinman. 

New  York  State  College. 


Pickled  Pigs’  Feet 

Clean  well,  boil  until  tender,  and  then 
remove  all  the  bones.  Chop  the  meat 
coarsely.  Heat  the  chopped  meat  in  the 
soup  in  which  the  feet  were  cooked,  add 
pepper,  salt,  a  few  whole  cloves,  and 
enough  vinegar  to  give  a  pleasant  acid 
taste.  Then  pour  into  a  mold  and  allow 
the  meat  to  become  cold  and  solid.  Cut 
in  slices  and  serve  cold. 


SWINE 


CHESTER  WHITE,  DUROC 
and  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Crated  free. 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $2.00  each  Sent  C.O.D.  or  check 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $2.50  each  or  money  order 
Add  25o  each  on  Conn,  and  Vt.  orders  for  inoculation. 
SPECIAL  SELECTION  of  10  to  12  weeks  old 

Boars  for  breeding .  $5.00  each 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON,  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road  -  Tel.  Waltham  0888 


Reliable  Pigs 

Selected  from  large  type  boars  and  sows.  Chester  and 
Berkshire  crossed;  also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 

7-8  wk*.  old.  $2.00,  9-10  wks.  old,  $2.25,  10-12  wks.  old, 
$2.75.  Chester  White  Barrows,  7-8  wks.  old,  $3.00. 

These  pigs  are  all  weaned  and  good  feeders.  Will  ship 
1  to  100  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  M.  O.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 
Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  10S5 

Choice,  hardy  Young  Porkers  all  ready  for  the  feed 
trough — 

6-8  wks.  old,  $2.00  ea.  9-10  wks.  old,  $2.25  ea. 
Berkshire  &0. 1.  C _ Chester  &  YorkshireCrossed 

Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  crating  charge. 
Vt.,  Conn.,  Penna.  pigs  20c  extra  to  cover  vaccination. 
Single  treatment.  Our  guarantee — A  square  deal  at 
all  times. 


PIGS  wUVo0,a  *2££ 

The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  large 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free.  Will  ship 
any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order;  and 
in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days  with  the 
pigs,  return  them  at  my  expense. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross. 
“  WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S. — Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  $3.00  ea. 


Get  those  sows  bred  now  for  early  spring  litters.  Ches¬ 
ter  Boars  lor  immediate  service,  $12-15-20.  Younger 
Boars  Chester,  $5-8-10.  Also  Berkshire  boars  all 
ages.  Vaccination  extra. 

Carl  F.  Anderson, Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


FEEDING  PIGS  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  and  Chester  and  Berkshire. 

8  weeks  Old .  $2.00  9- 1  O  weeks  old ..  $2.25 

Chester  Whites . $3.00 

Crates  free.  MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  I  49,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  and  SH0ATSJ  weeks  $2  50; 


10  weeks,  $3.50; 
50  4b.  shoats,  $5.00.  Crated. 
Cash  with  order  or  C.O.D.  Please. state  2d  choice  size 
and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT  -  Cheswold,  Del 


DREG,  CUfltlC  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Puttlng- 
UROC  OlflUC  ton  jfe  Son,  Merrill  eld  N.  Y . 


Reg.  spotted  Poland  chinas— sows. 

Boars,  Pigs.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R-  3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa, 


Large  type  well  grown  pedigree  O.  I.  C.  pigs  7  wks.  Ship 
on  approval  $5.00.  E.  LAFLER,  PENN  TAN,  NEW  YORK 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— a  No.  i  Ped.  Pigs,  $7  00  ea. 
Clean,  healthy,  grain  fed  stock.  R.  HILL  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


\  FERRETS 


Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 


ECRRCTC  for  killing 
rClinCIO  rats,  hunting 
rabbits  and  other  game. 
Males,  $2.50;  Females,  $3.00; 
Pair,  $5.00.  Yearling  Females, 
special  ratters,  $4.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  LondoD,  Ohio 


l*1!?  P  IY  17  Fp  P  White  or  brown  Yearlings; 
I*  r ,  lx  IX  r1,  1  *1  special  rat  hunters;  females. 

$4.00.  Young  stock.  October 
Prices— females,  $3.00;  males,  $2.50.  One  pair,  $5.00. 
six  pair,  $24  00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruction  book 
free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH  -  New  London,  Ohio 

CERRETS  Finest  quality.  Healthy,  tame  and  gentle, 
i  Males  $2;  females  $2.50;  Pair  $4.  Special  price  on  large 
lots.  Shipments  C.  O.  D.  L.  L.  MACKEY,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio 

CCppCTC  females  $2.50;  males  $2,00;  pair  $4.00.  Year- 
1  LIlllC  10  ling  females  special  ratters  $4.00.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  C.  E.  CROW,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 

Fprrpfc  Males>  $2.00;  females,  $2.50.  All  special 
1  Cl  1  CO  hunters.  E.  L.  Hartman,  Box  4,  New  London,  0* 

CERRETS — White  or  brown.  Special  rat  and  rabbit 
■  hunters.  Free  price  list.  DONALD  DAY,  New  London,  0. 

PONIES 

Shetland  Ponies  ?0^mmIdSd 

A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS  -  ATWATER,  OHIO 

|  .%  MISCELLANEOUS  .*.  j 

Pleasure  and  Profit  K^erGuCmeP.lf’ 

Prices  reasonable.  V.  S.  KENYON  -  Marcellas,  N.  Y. 

Genuine  Black  Racoon  £h£!coosoK?k  'n^eTlondon’o: 

f2ennine  Black  Raccoons.  Depression  prices.  All  stock 
«  registered.  E  L.  HARTMAN,  New  London,  O. 

GUINEA  PIGS 

[ 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  -:-  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


HOLSTEINS  | 

Maryland  Holstein  Nursery 

SX  Sir  Posch  Ormsby,  born  Sept.  5,  1931.  His  dam  car¬ 
ried  four  close  crosses  to  Ormsby  Korndyke  Lad  and 
two  to  Thirty  Seventh.  Her  ten  nearest  yearly  tested 
dams  average  eleven  hundred  thirty  butter.  His  sire’s 
five  nearest  dams  average  thousand.  Price  $150.  Good 
enough  to  head  any  herd.  Also  four  younger  bulls,  $50 
each.  JOHN  M.  DENNIS  &  SON,  Riderwood,  Md. 

|  .*.  JERSEYS 

IERSEYS  sacrifice  sale  on  purebred  accredited  Jersey 
W  bulls,  1,  2,  &  3  years  old.  A.  L.  WILKINS,  OWEGO.  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRES  j 

Ayrshire  Bull  Call 

Good  4-H.  Heifer  Calves,  $25.  Bull  Calf,  6  mos.  old,  $40. 
Herd  12  years  accredited.  M.  J.  ROONEY.  Fayetteville, N.  Y. 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE 

AAT  A\IT  to  buy  15  Guernsey  and  Jersey  cows. 

"  *  vx  1^  *  LARSEN,  L.  B.  17.  STONE  RIDGE,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

Big  rugged  fellows  with  best  of  fleeces  and  breeding 
similar  to  our  Champions  Columbus,  Syracuse  and 
Springfield  $25.  IROQUOIS  FARM,  Cooperstown,  New  York 

Shropshire  Yearling  Ram  and  Ewes 

Sired  by  the  best  rams  in  this  country.  Priced  to  sell! 

Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons  -  Lodi,  New  York 

TWENTY-FIVE  Pure-bred  (not  registered)  Karakul 
1  Ewes,  bred  to  pure-bred  Ram.  All  young,  healthy, 
and  in  good  condition.  Price  $5.00  per  head. 

A.  H.  MARTIN,  -  ALLAMUCHY,  N.  J. 

Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams 

Guaranteed  to  please.  HYLLMEDE  FARM,  Beaver,  Pa, 

Row  mirnnctiiroc  ~  Foundation  Imported  — 
rvcg*  onropsmres  Rams  and  Ewes  at  Low  Prices. 
The  WILLIAMS  FARMS, Windy  Row,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Do  You  Need  a  Ram? 

bottom.  TOWNSEND  BROS.,  Interlaken,  N.  Y, 

Ram  lambs  $15.00.  (special). 
UA*Ij  «f  av  A  kJ  Yearling  ram  and  ewes. 

C.  A.  YVILCOX,  NORTH  TIIKTFORD,  YT. 

DEG.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams— with  quality  and  type. 
1*  Priced  low.  LEROY  0.  BOWER  -  Liidlonville,  N.  Y. 

OEG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  Yearlings,  2-Year-Olds, 

■  V  and  Ram  Lambs.  STEVENS  BROS.  -  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS  ,\  j 

MATURED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealands 
I"-  and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock.  Specially 
priced  $3.00  each.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 

FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS  from  18  lbs.  breeding  stock, 
r Fine  gray  bucks  five  months  old  weighing  12  lbs.  each 

$8.00.  HOWE’S  RAItBITRY, R.  F. IK  lfaveiia,  N  Y. 

RABBITS — High  Grade  New  Zealand  Whites,  price 
is  light.  GARDEN  STATE  RABBITRY,  Florence,  N.  3. 


Rabbits  fine  breeders  one  or  one  hundred.  Wholesale 
prices.  Copper  Kettle  Babbitry,  Albany,  N.  if. 


Rabbits  &  Supplies  ^B?,pF1,eete>.de8Criptive  uteratnre* 


,  Jr.,  Inc.,  0-14,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


I’/XWJ  C  A  |  P  Three  quart  Saanen  bred  to  Reg- 
X  "KV  ijrlJLL  isteredToggenburgBuck  $25.00. 

One  pure  blood  Toggenburg  Doe  Kid  $30.00 
O.  SCHMIEDEL,  -  SAYVILLE,  JL.  I. 


FOR  SALE! 

S.  J.  Sharpies 


FINE  TOG.  BREEDING  BECKS. 
No  bred  or  milking  does  to  sell. 

-  -  -  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


DOGS 


Wanted  a  good  home  for  a  female  wire  haired  fox  ter¬ 
rier.  One  with  a  loveable  disposition,  three  months 
old  pedigree.  I  would  like  reference,  bunk  preferred. 
Price  reasonable.  G.  A.  GREENWOOD,  Ban¬ 
croft  Road,  Andover,  Mass. 


IRISH  TERRIER  also  WIRE  FOX  TERRIER  Pups  eli¬ 
gible,  great  pets  and  guard  dogs,  best  breeding. 

O.  II*  RILEY,  -  FRANKLIN,  VT. 


FOR  SALE  Two  pure  bred  Great  Dane  Puppies,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  price.Wonderful,  companion  and  watch  dogs. 
Apply:  ARTHUR  DANKS,  -  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Ne,s^«vrcuy.Va.ar” 

COLLIE  PUPS  —  Sable  and  white.  Males,  $8  00;  fe¬ 
males,  $4.00.  Square  deal.  0.  H.  1ULEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


BEAUTIFUL  PeA  Irish  Setters— Ready  to  start  now.  Reason- 
u  able,  time  payments  FARM  HOLM  -  New  Pali/,,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  WHITE  COLLIE  and  beagle  puppies.  Cireular 
free.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  ped.  coulie  pups— The  kind 

that  pleases.  H.  L.  HURD  -  Thorndike,  Maine 


GUINEA  PIGS 


50c.  each.  Breeders  only. 

EMIL  SHABOT,  Broad  Brook,  Conn. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS,  BLACK  or  BROWN  Males, 
$10.00;  females,  $5.00.  0.  H.  RILEY.  Franklin,  Yt. 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock. 
They  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
250,000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  65  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $9.10  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
seven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to — 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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EXTRA  PROFIT 
from  BROILERS 

Now's  the  time  to  start  a  profitable 
CASH  CROP  of  broilers.  Raise  the  broil¬ 
ers  that  bring  top  market  prices.  Our 
breeder-hatched  Reds,  Rocks  and  Leg¬ 
horns  are  from  B.  W.  D.  tested  stock. 
Strong  and  vigorous.  Early  feathering. 
Quick-maturing.  Free  from  disease. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Write  for 

FREE  CATALOGUE 
and  PRICES 

Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
R.  D.  A.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


BREEDER  HATCHERY 


Leghorns-Reds-Rocks-Wyandotles 

New  Hampshire  Reds-Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks 
in  II  ui  Hi  ?  i  m 1  JiUrj 


‘“WEIL  BRID/^WELl  BREEDERS' 

YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  THAT  THE 
CHICKS  YOU  BUY  COME  FROM 
FLOCKS  BLOOD  TESTED  100% 

We  are  hatching  entirely  from  flocks  State 
Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D. )  without 
a  single  reactor  being  found.  Real  Quality  chicks. 
RAISE  HALL  CROSS  BROILERS 
FOR  QUICK  MATURITY  AND 
PREMIUM  PRICES 
Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices 
to  broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


POULTRY  AND  FARM  PRINTING 

500  Envelopes _  $1.9  0  500  Letter  Heads....  $2.25 

THE  SMITH  PRINT  SHOP  •  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


BREEDING  Geese,  Wild  Turkeys,  White  Muscovy  Ducks. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Milk  Goats,  Beagles,  Peafowl,  Cana¬ 
ries,  White  King  Pigeons,  White  Holland  Tm  keys,  Fal¬ 
low  Fawns.  IVILLET'RANDALL,  Ark  Farms.  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


nilpKI  I  lire  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  extra  large, 
UUORLIliaj  Satisfaction.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Pilson,  N.  Y, 

White  Chinese  Geese  seleeaeCh  $iS5» Si”’*0 

li.  A.  KEAUY,  -  LEOMINSTER,  MASS* 


QQHN7C  TIIQIICYQ  either  sex  32c.  lb.  Toulouse  Geese 
O11UI1Z.C  I  U it I\ C  I  0  $2.75;  ea.  Pekin  Ducks  $1.50;  ea. 
Pearl  Guineas  $1.00  ea.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


P  ARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 

They’re  the  WORLD'S  OLDEST  LAYING  STRAIN 
of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Have  been  trapnest- 
ed  and  pedigreed  since  1889.  They’ve  paid  others. 
Customers  report— Records  up  to  357  eggs  per 
year.  148  eggs  in  148  days— Laying  at  113  days— 
Profits  $8.00  per  hen— Flock  averages  up  to  271 
eggs.  They’ll  pay  you. 

HALF  PRICE  SALE- Big  Husky  Pullets  &  Cock¬ 
erels  for  September  Delivery.  Catalog  free. 

J.  W  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ATLOONA.  PA. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  3  Cents  Each,  Heavy  Mixed,  5  Cents  Each 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C HAS.  F.  EWING  Jit.  2  McCLUKE,  PA. 


BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks:  S7.0O— 100,  $33.00—500,  $65.00.-1000 
Large  Type,  Broiler  Size  Chicks.  100%  live  delivery 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS.  Orders  book 
ed  now  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  Quality  chicks 
priced  very  reasonable.  For  more  information  write 
C.  C.  ALLEN’S  HATCHERY  SEAFORI),  DELAWARE 


It  AD  DCn  RflPlf  Q  Premium  Quality  Chicks. 
UHnntU  IIUUIVv  Low  prices — weekly’  hatches 
LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY  R.  5  BEATER  SPRINGS,  1>A. 


STICKLERS  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Large  Size  Tom  Barron  Strain  English  White  Leghorn 
Pullets— 12  weeks  old,  58c  each;  $56  per  100.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  fully  guaranteed.  Can  shipC.O.D.  Catalog  free. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  .  .  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Leghorns. .. 

$5.00 

$25.00 

$50.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks 

6  00 

30.00 

60.00 

S.  C.  Reds . 

6.00 

30.00 

60.00 

Heavy  Mixed.... 

500 

25.00 

50.00 

Light  Mixed . 

4.50 

22.50 

45.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100 %  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
Write  for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Box  R  McAllstervllle.  Pa. 


REDUCED  niTAIITV  ruiri/c  Electric 
PRICES  on  InlUliJ  Hatched 

Wh.  Leghorns,  5c;  Barred  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  6c;  Heavy  Mixed  or  Broiler 
Chicks,  5c.  Reduction  on  large  orders.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  -  SUNBURY.  PA. 


Dr,  Romi  S  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  $6 — 100:  White  Wyandottes, 
$7 — 100:  Heavy  Mixed,  $5 — 100.  We  ship  every 
Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROM IG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  Storrs  Agricultural 
College.  Report  for  49th  week  ending 
October  8,  1932. 

The  hens  in  the  laying  contest  at 
Storrs  have  two  more  weeks  to  go.  Even 
,  after  a  long  grind  many  of  the  pens  are 
still  going  strong.  At  the  end  of  the 
contest  last  year  the  average  production 
was  212.7  eggs.  Now  in  the  49th  week 
the  present  birds  have  already  reached  an 
average  record  of  212  eggs  each.  In 
other  words  they  are  practically  two 
weeks  ahead  of  last  year’s  schedule. 

During  the  49th  week  the  100  pens 
laid  2,879  eggs,  or  a  yield  of  41  per  cent. 
This  is  94  eggs  more  than  the  three-year 
average  but  a  decrease  of  376  eggs  when 
compared  with  last  week's  production.  To 
date  the  100  teams  are  8,881  eggs  ahead 
of  the  three-year  average  for  the  same 
period. 

At  this  writing  the  only  pens  that  seem 
sure  of  facing  first  are  a  pen  of  White 
Wyandottes  owned  by  Fisher  Poultry 
Farm,  Canada,  and  a  pen  of  White  Rocks 
owned  by  E.  A.  Hirt,  of  Massachusetts. 
These  two  pens  lead  their  nearest  com¬ 
petitors  by  over  100  points.  The  two 
leading  pens  of  the  whole  contest  are  in 
exactly  the  same  relative  position  as  they 
were  last  week  ;  that  is  six  points  apart. 
It  seems  safe,  however,  to  predict  that 
one  of  these  pens  of  R.  I.  Reds  will  be 
first  for  the  whole  contest  and  the  other 
the  second. 

No  less  than  15  birds  have  either  laid 
300  eggs  or  scored  300  points.  As  to 
breeds  the  Reds  have  seven  members, 
the  Leghorns  six,  and  the  Wyandottes 
and  Rocks  have  one  each.  The  new  ones 
this  week  are  three  Reds,  one  Rock  and 
one  Leghorn.  The  Reds  are  owned  re¬ 
spectively  by  Charlescote  Farm,  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  :  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount 
Farm,  of  Massachusetts;  and  George  B. 
Treadwell,  of  Massachusetts.  The  Rock 
is  owned  by  R.  C.  Cobb,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  the  Leghorn  by  Gren-El-Lang 
Poultry  Farm,  of  Connecticut. 

For  the  third  consecutive  week  a  pen 
of  White  Leghorns  owned  by  Meadow- 
edge  Farm  from  Massachusetts,  has  won 
first  place.  This  week  they  tallied  up 
60  points.  A  pen  of  the  same  breed 
backed  by  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  of 
Washington,  came  in  second  with  53 
points.  A  pen  of  Leghorns  sponsored 
by  Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  was  third  with  51.  Two  pens  of 
the  same  breed  owned  respectively  by 
Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  of  New  York,  and 
Grandview  Poultry  Farm,  of  Michigan, 
both  tied  for  fourth  place  with  50  points 
each.  A  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds,  owned  by 
Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  was  fifth  with  49  points.  Two 
pens  of  R.  I.  Reds,  one  belonging  to 
George  B.  Treadwell,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  other  to  Fred  H.  Sampson,  of 
Massachusetts,  were  both  tied  for  sixth 
place  with  47  points  each. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of 
the  pincipal  varieties  are  as  follows  : 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Fisher  Poultry 
Farm,  Canada,  2,235  eggs.  2,245  points; 
Elton  O.  Mahon,  Iowa,  2,280  eggs,  2,103 
points. 

Barred  Rocks. — James  Dryden,  Cal., 
2,620  eggs,  2,565  points  ;  Oakland  Farm. 
R.  I.,  2,555  eggs,  2,555  points ;  R.  C. 
Cobb,  Mass.,  2,479  eggs,  2,535  points. 

White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  2,- 
202  eggs,  2,344  points;  Collins  &  Ripper, 
Iowa,  2.150  eggs,  2,135  points ;  Kalerok 
Farm,  Mass.,  2,132  eggs,  2.095  points. 

It.  I.  Reds.  —  George  B.  Treadwell, 
Mass.,  2,771  eggs,  2,737  points ;  Parmen¬ 
ter’s  Farm,  Mass.,  2,687  eggs,  2,731 
points ;  E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H.,  2,519 
eggs,  2,603  points ;  Donald  I  Goodenougli, 
Conn.,  2,426  eggs,  2,574  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Wash.,  2,653  eggs,  2.654  points; 
Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass.,  2.544  eggs,  2,- 
642  points ;  Egg  and  Apple  Farm.  N.  Y\, 
2,473  eggs,  2,582  points;  Harry  Tietjen, 
N.  Y.,  2,476  eggs,  2,549  points;  Kerr 
Chickeries,  N.  J.,  2,425  eggs,  2,516  points. 

Weekly  Summary — Total  for  the  week, 
2,879  eggs,  3,006  points ;  total  to  date, 
211,994  eggs,  210,671  points;  best  pen 
for  the  week,  56  eggs,  60  points ;  best  pen 
to  date,  2,771  eggs,  2,737  points ;  average 
pen  total  to  date,  2,120  eggs,  2,107  points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties.  — 
70  White  Wyandottes,  43.9 ;  130  White 
Rocks,  34.1 ;  120  Barred  Rocks,  39.9 ; 
300  R.  I.  Reds,  44.1;  3S0  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  41.1 ;  1,000  average  all  varieties, 
41.1. 


A  “Short-weight  Racket” 


HEARTY  “aeldly  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Bocks,  $7.00 — 1 00.  Add  lc  per 
chick  in  less  than  100  lots.  Heavy  Mixed  $e.oo. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEATER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


White  Wyandotte  Pullets  Jfftw  'Zl  tf.roo*££& 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Electric  Hatched  w*h":d 

Hostage  paid .  $5. 50  per  100  R.  I.  Reds. 

McCLUREELEC.  HATCHERY.  U.G.Herbster.  Prop.,  McClure,  £a. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  orWhite  Hocks  $7.00-100;  HeaVy  Mixed^6.00-100. 
We  ship  every  Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100JS  live  ar. 
rival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


quality  chicks 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  R. 
I.  Reds,  $7.00  per  100.  Heavy  mixed  chicks  $6.00  per  100. 
Special  price  on  large  orders.  Hatches  each  week. 
Write  tor  catalogue  today. 

C.  M.  LON6ENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


COCKERELS  Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds.  200  to  300  egg 
heu9.  Best  display,  production  class.  New  York  State 

Fair.  HUGH  GREGG,  ELBHIIMJE,  New  York 


Connecticut  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  cautioning  farmers  and  poultry- 
men  in  that  State  against  dealing  with  a 
live  poultry  buyer  who  is  operating  a 
“short-weight  racket.”  The  buyer  offers 
to  buy  birds  at  a  good  price  and  after 
they  have  been  loaded,  tenders  a  cheek  in 
payment.  If  the  poultryman  objects  to 
the  check,  the  buyer  exhibits  canceled 
checks  for  much  larger  amounts  from  in¬ 
fluential  poultrymen,  stating  that  if  these 
men  will  accept  his  cheeks,  then  certainly 
the  seller  should  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
buyer’s  reliability.  When  the  buyer  re¬ 
turns  to  town  he  stops  payment  on  the 
check  and  writes  the  poultryman  that 
this  action  has  been  taken  because  he  did 
not  weigh  the  birds  when  bought,  and 
that  upon  getting  home  lie  had  found  the 
lot  short  a  certain  number  of  pounds.  The 
poultryman  is  asked  to  send  the  protested 
check  to  the  bank  upon  which  it  is  drawn 
and  is  told  that  a  newT  certified  check 
will  be  returned,  less  the  amount  of  the 


shortage.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of 
weight,  the  poultryman  loses  the  protest 
fee  of  $2. 


An  Autograph  Recipe  Book 


wm  NEW  WAY  TO  KILL 

^RATS 


“Do  you  remember,  Alice,”  said  Aunt 
Martha  as  she  settled  herself  to  sewing, 
“do  you  remember  the  autograph  quilt 
your  mother  treasured  all  her  life?  It 
was  made  by  her  mother ;  in  my  girlhood 
it  was  always  called  ‘Cousin  Sue’s  Auld 
Lang  Syne  coverlid.’  I  always  thought  it 
a  precious  thing.  Well,  it  came  into  my 
head  the  other  day  that  I  myself  am 
making,  not  an  autograph  quilt,  but  an 
autograph  recipe  book.  You  know  how 
it  is,  Alice ;  the  neighbors  are  always 
sharing  a  favorite  rule  for  conserve  or 
sherbet  or  pie,  especially  if  one  admires 
the  dish  they’ve  made.  It  seems  to  me 
that  by  now  I’ve  gathered  together  just 
about  all  the  best  our  group  at  home  can 
give.  Why  not  follow  Cousin  Sue’s  plan 
of  including  friends  in  other  parts  of  the 
country?  In  a  dim  corner  of  my  inemo- 
ries  are  stories  my  mother  told  of  Cousin 
Sue's  pride  in  the  geographic  range  of 
the  signatures  on  the  blocks — how  she 
treasured  the  autograph  of  her  school 
friend  who  went  to  India  as  a  mission¬ 
ary,  liow  she  would  tell  of  her  brother’s 
clnim  _  who  went  to  South  America. 
‘There's  his  name,  right  on  that  square,’ 
she  would  say,  and  of  her  interest  in 
the  cousin  who  married  and  lived  in 
France. 

“It  has  been  easy  for  me  to  begin,” 
said  Aunt  Martha  with  a  smile.  “You 
see  we  spent  our  vacation  in  the  Berk- 
shires  this  year,  staying  with  a  friendly 
family  who  were  fine  cooks.  One  day  I 
said,  ‘Would  you  he  willing  to  give  me 
your  recipe,  Mrs.  O'Brien,  for  that  dark 
bread  we  all  like  so  much?’  Of  course 
she  agreed,  and  here  is  the  rule  as  she 
gave  it  to  me. 

“Three-fourths  cup  flour,  two  cups  gra¬ 
ham  flour,  heaping  full  and  running  over. 
Cl  really  mean  that,’  said  Mrs.  O'Brien) 
one  cup  molasses,  two  cups  sour  clab¬ 
bered  milk,  two  level  teaspoons  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  water,  pinch  of  salt,  one 
egg.  Just  stir  it  all  up  and  put  in  two 
pans  and  hake  in  moderate  oven  around 
a  half  hour.  If  you  use  sweet  milk  use 
one-half  teaspoon  of  soda,  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder  for  each  cup  of  flour. 
Study  your  own  oven  and  follow  the  best 
method  for  your  kind  of  heat.  You  may 
need  to  cover  to  prevent  the  top  from 
burning. 

“My  next  recipe  is  from  New  Jersey,” 
added  Aunt  Martha.  “I  had  dinner  with 
a  friend  of  my  girlhood  in  High  View  one 
day  last  week.  When  I  told  her  about 
my  Berkshire  dark  bread  she  said,  ‘How 
about  my  graham  cracker  pie?  I've  just 
mastered  it.  You  see  my  husband  is  on 
a  strict  diet,  so  I’ve  been  busy  experi¬ 
menting,  a  thing  I  don't  naturally  do.  I 
began  following  the  recipe  printed  on  the 
top  of  the  cracker  box.  Little  by  little 
I  changed  it  until  at  last  it  suits  both 
John  and  me.  Here  it  is :  Fifteen  gra¬ 
ham  crackers,  one-third  cup  butter,  one 
tablespoon  sugar,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
one  teaspoon  white  flour.  Instead  of  try¬ 
ing  to  roll  pat  with  fingers  and  spoon  as 
it  is  crumbly.  This  is  the  bottom  crust. 
For  the  filling  I  take  three  egg  yolks, 
three-fourths  cup  sugar,  juice  of  two  lem¬ 
ons.  a  pinch  of  salt.  Beat  eggs  and  put 
with  sugar,  add  lemon  juice  and  salt. 
Stir  until  it  thickens — about  10  minutes. 
Beat  the  three  whites  until  stiff,  add 
three  teaspoons  granulated  sugar.  Put 
on  top  before  going  into  the  oven.  Bake 
in  a  ^slow  oven  about  25  minutes.” 

“Why  can't  I  join  your  plan.  Aunt 
Martha?”  said  Alice,  as  she  folded  up 
her  sewing.  “This  can  be  your  New 
York  whole  wheat  bread. 

“Six  shredded  wheat  biscuits,  crum¬ 
bled,  three  cups  water,  one  cup  milk. 
Scald  and  pour  over  shredded  wheat.  Let 
cool  till  lukewarm.  Add  one  mixing 
spoon  molasses,  one  tablespoon  salt,  one 
cake  yeast  dissolved  in  half-cup  lukewarm 
water.  Add  one  teaspoon  granulated 
sugar.  Mix  enough  white  flour  in  dough 
to  make  a  hatch  that  will  not  stick  to  the 
hands.  Let  rise  to  double  its  bulk.  Mold 
into  two  loaves.  Let  rise  and  bake  one 
hour  in  375-degree  oven.” 

FLORENCE  REEVES. 


Long  Island  Egg  Auction 

Long  Island  poultrymen  are  to  sell 
their  eggs  through  a  new  co-operative  egg 
auction.  This  will  start  on  Tuesday,  Oc¬ 
tober  25  in  the  central  part  of  Suffolk 
County,  probably  in  or  near  Smithtown, 
providing  a  suitable  building  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  that  vicinity. 

A  co-operative  is  being  incorporated  to 
run  the  auction.  It  will  be  known  as  the 
Long  Island  Co-operative  Egg  Auction, 
Inc.  This  organization  is  the  result  of 
Farm  Bureau  effort  to  provide  a  better 
outlet  for  Long  Island  eggs.  The  or¬ 
ganization  committee  is  F.  H.  Wilkinson, 
Lake  Grove,  chairman ;  J.  T.  Ivirkup, 
Mattituek ;  H.  F.  Hendrickson,  Bridge- 
hampton ;  IV.  G.  Jones,  Smithtown 
Branch;  John  Luc-kert,  East  Moriches; 
Fred  Heuer,  Say ville ;  George  O.  Feur- 
riegel,  Deer  Park ;  Harold  Sorenson, 
Lake  Grove ;  and  Frank  B.  Martin,  Cen¬ 
tral  Islip. 

To  start  with  the  auction  will  be  held 
two  days  per  week,  Tuesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day.  It  will  be  run  on  the  co-operative 
basis,  all  profits  being  pro-rated  hack  to 
the  poultrymen  according  to  the  amount 
of  business  each  poultryman  has  done 
with  the  co-operative. 


Just  open  can  of  K-R-O  “Ready 
Mixed.”  Put  it  out  —  that’s  all. 
Nothing  to  add  —  no  bait  to  bu 
Try  the  old  reliable,  guaranteed 
K-R-O  in  new  handy  “Ready 
Mixed”  cans.  Kills  rats 
only — not  a  poison. 

READY-MIXED 

AT  ALL  DRUG  STORES  24  OZ.  CAN  $1.00 


USED  INCUBATORS 

of  all  sizes  and  makes  available  for  immediate  delivery 
at  unheard  of  prices.  Write  us  today  for  quotations. 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

2323  East  67th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


New  Hampshire 


V  ***"*  up  nenc 

KLUJ 

The  Business  Man’s  Bird  for  Profits 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  and  original  breeders, 
i  ou  get  full  benefit  of  our  pedigreeing  and  trap- 
nesting.  Every  breeding  bird  blood-tested  by  the 
State.  Absolutely  free  from  B.  W.  D. 

Hubbard  Chicks  are  EXTREMELY  PROFIT. 
ABLE  FOR  BROILER  PURPOSES.  Low  Mor¬ 
tality!  Rapid  Growth!  Hatches  every  week. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1932  Catalog  FREE. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BALANCED 


uffruois 

"Trcimrpsi 


'farm  Reds 


Trapnested  —  Blood -  Tested 
23  Years  of  Pedigreeing 

Northern-Bred,  Hardy,  Fast-Growing 

BROILER  CHICKS 

Cross  Breed  Chicks 

MgSS  Started  Chicks  &  Pullets 

Prices  now  lowest  in  many  years. 
®  Write  for  particulars  at  once. 

Box  R 

Attleboro,  Mass. 


MOSS  FARM 


Barred  Rock— R.  I.  Red 
cross  BROILER  CHICKS 


BREED 


Hatches  Every  Week 


The  ideal  Cross.  Birds  quickly  reach  broiler  size; 
bring  top  prices. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  your  requirements. 
Write  today. 

CANE  POULTRY  FARM 


Chicks  That  Live 


For  fall  and  winter  broilers 

Blood  tested.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks;  R.  I.  Reds;  White  Leghorns;  Black 
Giants;  3-4  weeks. 

BIG  HEALTHY  CHICKS  AT  A  BARGAIN 

25-$4.00;  50-$7.00;  100-$13.00 

White  Leghorn  Pullets— 17  weeks  old  90c.  each. 
100 %  live  delivery  prepaid. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Drown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


WENE^t  chicks 


Blood-Teited  Chicks  —  Hatches  Every  Thursday 
Rocks  —  Reds  —  Wyandottes 
Broiler  Cross  —  Wyan- Rocks  or  Bram- Rocks 
.......  _'”rlte  for  Puces  on  chicks  and  pullets. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dent.  A,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

W.  Leghorns,  B.  Rocks,  Reds  $3.00  $5.50  $1’0.00 

3-WEEKS  OLD  CHICKS  5.00  9.50  18.00 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  75c.  &  $1.00  ea. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Depl.  1  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J, 

PALLETS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3  yr.  old  blood  - 
tested  breeders.  Apr.  &  May  hatched  for  immediate  del 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  -  Ransomvlllo,  N.  Y. 

JSTTJE’JHIF*  T5E3JST  CLiclis 

White  Leghorns .  $8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . .  B.OO 

White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes. .  " ””  10.00 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  and  Orpingtons..  1100 

Black  and  White  Minorcas . '  12  OO 

Jersey  Black  Giants . "  "  14*00 

Jersey  White  Giants .  .  18  00 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  MADISON,  n!  J. 

PULLETS 

well  developed  Eng.  W.  Leghorns 
flllllWll*lPJwks..5Nc:  14  nils., 65c;  16wks  ,  75c:  18 
-  -  ■*  wks.,  85c;  Nearly  Laying,  95c;  Laying, 

$1.10;  Yearling  liens.  75c.  For  immediate  shipment  C.O.ib  on 
approval.  GREAT  NORTHERN  POULTRY  FARM,  Zeeland.  Mich. 

PURE  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks.  $6.00-100 

BRED  1,11  |l,l\3  *{;  *■  lieds .  6.00—100 

UKE.U  Heavy  Mixed..  5.00—100 

Herbs  ter ’8  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 

PHI  I  8.  O.W.  Leghorns  bred  and  ready  to  lav  $1 

rULl.C.13  ROBERT  SMITH,  NASSA1VA110X,  VIRGINIA 

PULLETS-Barron  English  White  Leghorns  exclusive¬ 
ly.  Now  3,  4  and  5  months  old.  Catalogue  free. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  New  Washington,  O. 
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Passaic  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

Pen  47  of  the  Quality  Poultry  Farm, 
of  New  Jersey,  wins  the  contest,  scoring 
2,482.20  points  and  an  average  of  248.3 
eggs  per  bird.  Considering  all  the  hard¬ 
ships  that  the  birds  at  Passaic  County 
were  forced  to  go  through  during  the 
past  year,  this  pen  really  has  given  a 
very  good  account  of  itself.  Last  year 
when  Passaic  County  made  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  good  record  the  score  of  the  high 
pen  was  only  three  eggs  per  bird  more 
than  the  winning  pen  of  this  year.  Not 
only  do  the  birds  deserve  credit  for  this 
achievement,  but  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  steadily  increased  their  rating 
throughout  the  contest  year  is  also 
worthy  of  note.  They  did  not  place  in 
the  10  high  until  the  month  of  April,  at 
which  time  they  rated  sixth.  In  May 
they  had  advanced  to  fourth  and  in  June 
to  second,  which  position  they  held  un¬ 
til  the  end  of  August  when  they  ad¬ 
vanced  to  first  place  and  of  course  have 
retained  that  rank  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

Second  place  for  the  year  at  the  con¬ 
test  goes  to  Pen  32,  the  entry  of  Fox 
and  Son,  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  score  of 
2,212.85  points  and  2,445  eggs.  This  pen 
of  birds  led  the  contest  for  several 
months  during  the  year  but  fell  back  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  months  chiefly  because 
of  a  loss  of  more  than  the  three  extra 
birds. 

Third  place  was  won  by  Taylor  Broth¬ 
ers,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  fourth  by  the 
Ivwality  Farm,  of  New  Jersey. 

The  average  egg  production  of  the  pen 
ranking  ninth  was  229  eggs  per  bird. 
Last  year  the  ninth  ranking  pen  pro¬ 
duced  on  an  average  of  233.9  per  bird. 
In  other  words,  the  production  of  the 
well-bred  birds  this  year  maintained  it¬ 
self  on  a  group  basis  practically  the  same 
as  in  the  last  years  contest  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  bronchitis  outbreak  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  birds  doing  their  best. 
Good  breeding  counts  even  under  adverse 
conditions. 

The  highest  record  for  the  51-week 
period  of  the  contest  year  was  made  by  a 
8.  C.  White  Leghorn  pullet  in  Pen  55 
belonging  to  the  Toms  River  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association.  She  laid  294  eggs,  earn¬ 
ing  311.35  points.  Second  place  in  in¬ 
dividual  bird  honors  went  to  a  White 
Leghorn  pullet  belonging  to  Fox  and 
Son.  of  New  Jersey.  The  R.  I.  Reds  en¬ 
tered  the  picture  by  the  winning  of  third 
place  in  individual  honors  with  a  record 
of  300  eggs  and  30(5.25  points  made  by  a 
bird  entered  by  the  Parmenter's  Red 
Mount  Farm,  of  Massachusetts.  This 
bird  probably  should  be  given  more  than 
ordinary  recognition  because  she  is  the 
only  one  of  the  heavy  breeds  that  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  10  high  and  she  is  the 
only  bird  representing  the  R.  I.  Red 
breed  in  any  of  the  winning  features  of 
the  contest.  The  White  Leghorn  pens 
captured  all  of  the  first  10  placings  on 
pen  honors  and  nine  out  of  the  10  plac¬ 
ings  for  individual  honors. 

During  the  month  of  September,  Pen 
58,  an  entry  of  the  Willgerodt  Brothers, 
of  New  Jersey,  led  all  of  the  other  pens 
in  the  contest  with  the  score  of  155.70 
points  and  158  eggs.  This  represented  a 
production  of  75  per  cent  which  is  not 
onlv  an  enviable  record  for  September, 
but  also  an  extremely  profitable  rate  of 
production.  A  production  of  75  per  cent 
in  March  would  be  considered  satisfac¬ 
tory  but  when  that  is  secured  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  result  is  really  remarkable.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  the  Willger- 
odts  did  not  lose  any  of  their  birds  dur¬ 
ing  the  contest  year.  Second  place  for 
the  month  was  won  by  the  entry  of  the 
George  Lowry  Poultry  Farm,  of  Connec¬ 
ticut.  The  production  of  the  birds  in 
this  pen  was  practically  identical  with 
that  of  the  winning  pen,  the  difference 
being  only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent. 


Leg  Weakness  or  Paralysis 

We  bought  some  White  Leghorn  chicks 
about  three  months  ago.  Some  of  them 
cannot  stand  on  their  feet  properly.  Legs 
are  just  like  rubber.  The  comb  is  bright 
red,  feet  have  healthy  color,  the  skin  a 
nice  yellow,  and  they  eat.  I  always 
clean  the  coop  weekly,  and  use  lime.  They 
have  free  range.  Is  there  any  remedy 
or  cure?  What  is  the  trouble?  s.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Inability  to  stand  upon  the  feet  may 
be  a  result  of  general  weakness  from 
some  disorder  having  no  particular  con¬ 
nection  with  the  legs,  or  it  may  come 
from  actual  paralysis  of  the  legs.  The 
former  cases  are  most  likely  to  be  seen 
in  the  early  life  of  the  chicken,  and  are 
then  called  “leg  weakness.”  This  is 
often  a  result  of  lack  of  proper  food  or 
lack  of  exposure  to  outdoor  sunshine  and 
consequent  inability  to  make  proper  use 
of  the  food  given.  The  result  of  either 
of  these  conditions  is  rickets  and  the 
cure  is  effected  by  the  use  of  cod-liver 
oil  in  the  ration  and  the  giving  of  an 
outdoor  run  when  that  is  practicable.  In 
older  birds,  growing  pullets  and  cockerels, 
a  form  of  leg  weakness  or  paralysis 
known  as  range  paralysis  is  not  infre¬ 
quent.  In  this,  what  appear  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  healthy  young  birds  are  found 
down  and  unable  to  use  legs  or  wings  or 
both.  Their  color  remains  good  for  a 
few  days  and  they  eat  if  food  is  placed 
before  them.  While  some  recover,  the 
greater  number  die  after  a  short  time  of 
inability  to  walk.  The  cause  of  this  trou¬ 
ble  is  not  known  and  there  has  been  no 
cure  found.  B-  D- 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington.  —  The  egg  market  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  firm  to  the  prices  of  the 
past  10  days.  Demand  was  fairly  active, 
although  rainy  weather  interfered  some¬ 
what  with  trading  at  the  closing  auction. 
Total  receipts  at  the  market  during  the 
past  two  weeks  equaled  1,317  cases, 
which  was  slightly  lighter  than  during 
the  previous  fortnight.  The  statistical 
position  of  the  egg  market  in  general 
continues  favorable,  as  receipts  are  run¬ 
ning  behind  those  of  a  year  ago,  and 
storage  holdings  are  considerably  under 
last  season  at  this  time,  at  principal 
terminal  markets.  Hennery  whites  of 
the  New  Jersey  fancy  grade  sold  well, 
bringing  43  to  47%c.  Mediums  of  this 
top  quality  also  sold  well,  and  brought 
34  to  42  %c.  New  Jersey  grade  A  were 
in  fairly  active  demand  bringing  40  to 
44c.  Mediums  of  this  grade  were  a  little 
dull  but  prices  held  up  fairly  well,  with 
most  sales  at  32  to  41%c.  White  pul¬ 
lets  were  in  strong  position,  selling  at 
27  to  31c,  for  most  sales,  with  a  few 
lightweight  cases  bringing  only  24c.  l’e- 
wees,  in  moderate  supply  were  steady  at 
24%  to  27c.  Brown  eggs  continued  to 
arrive  in  scattered  lots  only,  and  were 
made  up  of  grade  A  quality  entirely.  New 
Jersey  grade  A  browns  sold  at  38%  to 
41c,  which  was  about  l%c  per  dozen 
over  New  York  quotations.  A  few  brown 
pullets  sold  slowly  at  24%  to  2Sc,  with 
some  reaching  30c. 

Vineland.  —  Volume  is  holding  very 
steady  at  this  market,  and  during  the 
past  two  weeks  a  total  of  1,282  cases 
were  offered  for  sale.  Sales  each  day 
ranged  from  310  to  332  cases,  which  is  a 
small  range,  and  shows  that  producers 
are  finding  it  most  profitable  to  use  the 
auction  regularly  rather  than  spasmodi¬ 
cally,  trying  to  hit  the  high-priced  sales. 
New  Jersey  fancy  hennery  whites  were 
firm,  bringing  40  to  43%c,  while  mediums 
of  the  same  grade  sold  well  at  29%  to 
35%e,  with  some  at  39%c.  Grade  A 
whites  were  steady,  selling  at  38%  to 
40%c.  Mediums  of  this  grade  were  dull, 
bringing  28%  to  33%c.  Producers’ 
grades  moved  out  fairly  well,  and  extras 
brought  37  to  4014c,  about  the  same 
range  as  for  grade  A  offerings.  Pro¬ 
ducers’  graded  mediums  were  dull  and 
rather  weak  at  28  to  31%c.  White  pul¬ 
lets  met  a  fairly  active  demand  moving 
out  readily  at  24%  to  28% c.  Pewees 
were  steady  at  22%  to  26c.  Brown  eggs 
were  made  up  of  grade  A  quality  which 
brought  38%  to  40c  for  the  large  sizes 
and  from  29  to  32%c  for  mediums. 
Brown  pullets  in  light  supply  sold  well 
at  25  to  28% c.  J.  M.  F. 


Pioneering  in  Minnesota 

Many  of  us  older  people  prefer  to  read 
of  the  experiences  of  early  settlers  in  the 
then  new  West  in  place  of  the  mass  of 
cheap  fiction  flooding  us  at  all  times.  The 
most  thrilling  of  these  stories  can  hardly 
surpass  what  our  fathers  Aveut  through 
in  their  efforts  to  carve  out  new  homes 
for  themselves  and  families  in  this  neAV 
land.  One  Southern  Minnesota  township 
was  settled  by  families  from  Vermont, 
and  largely  from  Lamoille  County  prior 
to  the  big  Sioux  uprising  in  Brown 
County,  and  were  near  enough  to  the  ter¬ 
rible  scenes  at  New  Ulm  and  Sleepy  Eye 
and  the  Birch  Coulee  massacre  to  be  in 
fear  of  their  lives  until  Gen.  Sibley  and 
his  United  States  troopers  got  down  from 
Fort  Snelling  to  disperse  the  Indians  and 
drive  them  from  the  settlements.  For 
some  time  after  friendly  Indians  would 
make  their  appearance  at  the  homes  ask¬ 
ing  in  signs  for  something  to  eat,  and 
terrifying  the  Avomen  and  children,  but 
rarely  doing  them  harm.  Families  who 
were  good  and  square  in  their  treatment 
Avere  Avell  treated  by  the  Indians,  and 
many  a  quarter  of  venison  or  bunch  of 
other  game  was  brought  by  their  hunters 
in  payment  for  kindness  received  by 


or  grades  could  not  be  sold,  but  fed  to 
hens  to  produce  7c  a  dozen  eggs.  In  an¬ 
other  section,  no  stuff  could  be  sold,  and 
some  dug  ginseng  and  backed  it  30  miles 
and  carried  home  the  groceries  they 
traded  it  for  the  same  way.  In  those 
days  there  Avas  no  talk  of  the  dole,  no 
government  flour  and  rations  issued,  and 
little  talk  of  depression  ;  also,  there  were 
no  automobiles.  We  Avalked  to  our  work, 
sometimes  miles  aAvay.  f.  s.  Morgan. 


Pineapple  Salad 

One  large  can  pineapple,  tAvo  oranges, 
10  marshmallows,  one  cup  nut  meats, 
one-half  cup  sugar,  one  cup  Avhipping 
cream,  tAvo  tablespoons  flour,  two  eggs, 
a  pinch  of  salt.  Drain  juice  from  pine¬ 
apple  and  heat ;  add  eggs,  well  beaten, 
sugar,  flour  and  salt.  Cook  until  thick. 
When  cold,  add  pineapple,  oranges  and 
marshmallows  cut  into  small  pieces.  Fold 
Avhipped  cream  into  the  cooked  mixture, 
and  pour  over  the  fruit.  Add  nuts  and 
stir  all  together.  Should  stand  in  a 
cool  place  until  marshmallows  soften. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  12.  —  Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  annual  meeting,  Pioneer  Farm, 
Black  Hall,  Conn.  Secretary,  Marcy  I. 
Berger,  Woodbury,  Conn. 

Nov.  15-19. — Buffalo  Centennial  Poul¬ 
try  Show,  ElmAvood  Convention  Hall, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  J.  F.  Knox,  manager, 
447  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  16-18. — Annual  meeting,  Women’s 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association, 
Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nov.  16-25. — Annual  session,  National 
Grange,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Nov.  22-26. — National  Pet  SIioav,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  NeAV  York. 

Nov.  26-I)ec.  3.  — -  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  3.  —  Rochester  Fanciers 
Poultry  SIioav,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secre¬ 
tary,  E.  G.  Jones,  P.  O.  Box  472,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-16. — Third  annual  NeAV  Eng¬ 
land  Poultry  Exposition,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Jas.  C.  Dunn,  chairman  exhibition  com¬ 
mittee,  Waterford,  Conn, 

Jan.  10-13,  1933.  —  New  Hampshire 
Egg  and  Baby  Chick  Show,  State  Arm¬ 
ory,  Concord,  N.  H.  R.  C.  Bradley,  sec¬ 
retary,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Jan.  11-15. — NeAV  York  Poultry  SIioav, 
IT.  S.  Armory,  125  W.  14th  St.,  NeAV 
York  City.  Paul  P.  lives,  secretary, 
Noav  York  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Inc.,  40  Whalley  Ave.,  NeAV 
Haven,  Conn. 

Jan.  16-20. — -Pennsylvania  Farm  SIioav, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  John  II.  Light,  director. 

March  23-25. — Second  Rhode  Island 
Baby  Chick  SIioav,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Sec¬ 
retary,  O.  P.  Stites,  Kingston,  R.  I. 


in 


INo  Cold  Corners 
a  House  Equipped  With 


Young’s  Circular  Converter 

Startling  new  improvement  converts  any  house 
into  cornerless  brooder  house. 

AA’rite  for  FREE  Catalog,  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  our  complete  line  of  Poultry  Houses 
and  Equipment,  also  featuring  our  new  ‘'De¬ 
pression”  House  on  which  we  allow  an  Extra 
l5c/„  Discount,  made  possible  ■  by  change  in 
construction. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  KhS 


AMBER  GOD  LIVER  OIL 


BIOLOGICALLY  TESTED  FOR  A  and  D 
5  Gal.  $5.50-10  Gal.  $10.50.  F.O.  B.N.  Y. 
Buyers  of  30  Gal.  Drums  Special  Low  Price 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  CHARCOAL 

R.  MacKellnr’s  Sons  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


Rocks  and  Reds 

Customers  raise  98*  of  our  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Our 
Rocks  weigh  3  lb,  at  9-10  weeks.  Special  prices  to  broiler 
raisers.  Hatches  every  week  all  year. 

ROY  A.  KEFTE  -  -  Heliport,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


Dill  I  CTC  20  wks.’aud  Ready-to-Lay  Excellent  Lay 
rULLk  I  O  ing  Strain  Tom  Uarron  English  White 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks.  0.0. D.  on  approval.  100* 
live  arrival.  Low  prices.  Catalog  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2  R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


U1U  I  ..  20  weeks  and  older  $1;  each  and  up. 

tlM.  Leg.  rUlieiS  Healthy  range  grown  stock. 

AVERTS F.R  BROTHERS,  Mt.  Marion,  N.  Y. 


Pheasants  seven  varities,  native  quail,  pearl  guineas. 
L’CIIAUWIECHEN  FARMS,  GREAT  BAKKIXGTC.Y,  MASS. 


QUALITY  White  Muscovy  Breodors— Ducks  SI. 00; 

Drakes,  SI. 50.  G.  A.  MILES  -  Adelphia,  N.  J. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  hook 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 
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them. 

At  Birch  Coulee  a  man  and  his  Avife 
Avere  killed  and  a  six-year-old  boy  was 
Avounded  and  left  for  dead,  but  crawled 
into  a  cornfield  and  remained  hidden  un¬ 
til  the  troops  came.  A  family  named 
Baxter,  Avho  escaped  and  lived  long  years 
after  at  Lexington,  Le  Sueur  County, 
found  the  lad,  nursed  him  back  to  health, 
and  kept  him  until  relatives  Avere  found 
Avho  Avanted  to  take  him  Avith  them.  Fifty 
years  afterward  an  elderly,  strong-looking 
business  man  came  into  the  Baxter  store 
at  Lexington  and  after  supper  Avas  talk¬ 
ing  over  old  times  and  experiences,  when 
the  visitor  remarked :  “I  Avas  a  boy  at 
Birch  Coulee,  Avhere  my  parents  Avere 
killed  and  a  family  fixed  me  up  and  took 
care  of  me  until  my  uncle  took  me  aAvay. 
I  never  kneAV  their  name.  I  have  looked 
ever  since  to  find  that  family  and  ex¬ 
press  my  gratitude  as  best  I  could.’  Mrs. 
Baxter,  Avho  was  sitting  near,  quietly  re¬ 
marked  :  “You  have  a  bullet  hole  sear  on 
your  Avrist,  another  in  your  right  side 
and  a  hollow  where  an  arroAV  was  pulled 
from  your  thigh.”  His  surprise  was 
great,  but  it  was  even  so,  and  by  acci¬ 
dent  the  visitor  had  found  his  rescuers, 
and  the  Baxter  family,  one  Avhom  they 
had  long  remembered,  and  Avishcd  to 
knoAV  of  his  life  work.  The  Soffards, 
Dickensons,  Holmes,  Huntleys,  Batemans 
and  other  sturdy  old  NeAV  England  peo¬ 
ple  raised  their  grain,  stock,  poultry,  and 
sold  it  for  less  than  it  is  selling  for  today, 
along  in  the  early  sixties,  and  made  good 
homes  and  names  for  themselves,  which 
are  remembered  and  known  to  this  day. 
The  Avriter  cut  selected  Avhite  oak  timber 
into  barrel  lengths,  split  in  quarters  and 
dreAV  to  the  barrel  factory  miles  aAvay  at 
$3  a  cord  for  the  best,  and  nothing  for 
culls.  The  best  Avheat  Avas  hauled  15 
miles  and  sold  for  50c  a  bushel,  and  Ioav- 


IN  a  laying  mash,  palatability  is  mighty 
important.  To  prove  thatB-B  is  the  most 
palatable  laying  mash  you  can  feed,  fill 
one  hopper  with  B-B  and  another  hop¬ 
per  with  any  other  mash  and  let  the 
birds  have  their  choice!  J.  A.  Genung  of 
Slaterville  Springs,  N.Y.  tried  this  hop¬ 
per  test  before  finally  changing  over  to 
B-B  from  a  higher  priced  mash.  At  the 
end  of  10  days  he  removed  the  higher 
priced  mash  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
not  being  eaten.  Then  the  birds  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  increase  flock  efficiency  66  2/3% 
on  the  B-B  feed. 

The  average  mash  is  a  floury  substance 
which  a  bird  swallows  with  difficulty 
even  when  washed  down  with  water. 
Not  so  with  B-B.  Although  of  mash  fine¬ 
ness,  the  ingredients  are  cut  instead  of 
rubbed  to  this  fineness.  Consequently, 
B-B  Laying  Mashes  consist  of  infinitesi¬ 


mal  edged  particles  which  a  bird  swal¬ 
lows  easily,  enjoys,  and  digests  more 
thoroughly  in  the  same  amount  of 
time.  <• 

B-B  LayingMashes  produce  more  eggs 
because  with  this  palatability  they  also 
have  the  perfect  mineral  balance,  the 
health-giving  vitamins  and  the  variety 
of  needed  proteins  so  necessary  to  high 
and  sustained  egg  production.  And  they 
are  not  high  priced.  If  your  requirements 
call  for  a  low  priced  ration,  your  B-B 
dealer  can  supply  you  a  B-B  Laying  Mash 
at  a  cost  no  higher  than  that  of  ordinary 
feed.  And  if  B-B  doesn’t  give  you  more 
eggs  per  feed  dollar  and  healthier  birds 
too,  take  your  figures  and  empty  bags 
back  to  your  dealer  and  he’ll  refund 
every  cent  of  your  money.  You  can’t 
lose  with  B-B!  Maritime  Milling  Co., 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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'Drawn  by  Frances  McCall  (17),  j Rhode  Island 


Drawn  by  Edna  Mae  Ten  Hagen  (16), 
Few  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 
The  First  Frost 

Apple-green  west  and  an  orange  bar; 

And  the  crystal  eye  of  a  one  lone  star — 

And  “Child,  take  the  shears  and  cut 
what  you  will. 

Frost  tonight,  so  clear  and  dead-still.” 

Then  I  sally  forth,  half-sad,  half-proud 

And  I  come  to  the  velvet  imperial 
crowd — 

The  wine  red.  the  gold,  the  crimson,  the 
pied — 

The  Dahlias  that  reign  by  the  garden- 
side. 

The  Dahlias  1  might  not  touch  'till  to¬ 
night  ! 

A  gleam  of  shears  in  the  fading  light, 

And  gathered  them  all — the  splendid 
throng 

And  in  one  great  sheaf  I  bore  them 
along. 

In  my  garden  of  Life  with  all  its  late 
flowers 

I  heed  a  Voice  in  the  shrinking  hours; 

“Frost  tonight — so  clear  and  dead-still.” 

Half  sad,  half  proud,  my  arms  I  fill. 

— Edith  M.  Thomas. 


NATURES  PUZZLE 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (19), 
Few  York 

There  is  a  spot  in  Glacier  National 
Park  called  tne  Triple  Divide,  where  one 
may  stand  with  a  pail  in  hand  and,  by 
dipping  water  from  Atlantic  Creek,  rob 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  of  a  pail  of  mountain 
dew.  By  pouring  this  water  into  Pacific 
Creek  we  add  a  pail  of  water  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  or  we  may  pour  it  into 
Hudson  Bay  Creek,  thus  sending  it  on 
its  way  to  Hudson  Bay. 

Can  you  explain  why  this  is  true? 


Answer  to  Last  Month’s  Puzzle 

Small  rainfall  and  great  elevation  pro¬ 
duce  the  elaborate  and  complex  forms  of 
the  “Bad  Lands”  of  South  Dakota  and 
Nebraska.  A  lake  basin  filled  with  com¬ 
pact  clay,  varied  by  thin  beds  of  sand¬ 
stone  and  slightly  harder  day,  has  been 


uplifted.  The  soil  is  not  protected  by 
vegetation,  and  during  the  slow  process 
of  elevation  the  wind  and  the  neighboring- 
rivers  have  sifted  and  sculptured  away 
the  soft  parts  of  the  strata  until  narrow 
ridges,  isolated  towers,  pinnacles  and 
sharp  cones  representing  the  hard  sand¬ 
stone  have  alone  resisted  the  weathering 
of  time.  Many  of  the  pinnacles  owe 
their  form  to  a  sandstone  which  covers 
the  underlying  clay. 

The  section  is  noted  for  the  great  va¬ 
riety  of  fossil  remains  found  there.  “Bad 
Lands”  is  a  literal  translation  of  Terres 
Mauvaises,  the  name  given  these  regions 
by  the  first  French-Canadian  trappers. — 
Source  of  information,  Dryer’s  Physical 
Geography,  page  212.  Sent  by  Charlotte 
Dolly  (19),  New  York. 


Dr  ait  n  by  Elspeth  Field,  Few  York 

Sept.  2S.  —  We  are  actually  getting 
some  rain.  It  surely  has  been  scarce  this 
Summer.  Why,  I  have  not  mowed  the 
front  lawn  for  many  weeks.  On  my  nu¬ 
merous  tramps  to  the  melon  patch  I  no¬ 
ticed  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  color. 
The  poplar,  I  believe,  is  about  the  first 
one  to  turn.  Sunflowers  have  seen  their 
best  days;  Dahlias  and  Zinnias  are 
flaunting  their  gay  colors,  while  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  are  burdened  with  buds.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  in  the  cellar,  and  corn  harvest 
hot  on  the  way. 

I  made.  myself  some  red  ink  from  ripe 
poke  berries.  Those  berries  are  very  com¬ 
mon  in  this  section.  It  is  nothing  to 
walk  along  a  field  or  road  and  see  these 
stalks  filled  with  green  and  ripe  berries. 
But  there  is  one  disadvantage  to  this  ink. 
It  does  not  retain  its  color  long.  —  Erma 
Herschey,  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Frances  McCall  (17), 
Rhode  Island 


Dear  Cooks :  Most  people  don’t  care 
particularly  for  oatmeal.  I'm  one  of 
them.  However,  one  of  my  friends  told 
me  to  fix  it  so  that  it  will  be  delicious. 
It’s  so  simple.  Merely  add  raisins  when 
it  starts  to  boil.  Serve  with  cream  and 
sugar. — E.  Pomaski,  Connecticut. 

I  am  sending  a  recipe  for  cheese  souf¬ 
fle,  being  the  best  I  have  ever  tried : 
Cream  three  tablespoons  butter,  three  ta¬ 
blespoons  flour  and  add  to  it  one  cup  hot 
milk.  Cook  the  mixture  in  a  double 
boiler  five  minutes.  Before  taking  from 
fire  add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  beaten  un¬ 
til  thick  and  lemon  colored,  and  two- 
thirds  cup  grated  American  cheese,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  and  whatever  season¬ 
ing  you  like  best.  Then  on  removing 
from  the  fire,  fold  in  the  whites  of  the 
four  eggs  beaten  until  stiff  and  dry. 
Turn  the  mixture  into  a  buttered  baking 
dish,  set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  and  bake 
in  a  slow  oven  until  the  mixture  is  firm. 


,  Can  use  molds  for  baking  if  preferred. — 
^JElla  Mayo  (16),  New  York. 

Arkansas  Travelers 

Oct.  2. — Two  women  from  New  York 
and  Washington,  D.  C.,  stopped  at  our 
roadside  stand.  What  do  you  think  they 
wanted?  A  gourd!  They  had  found  one 
and  wanted  the  second.  They  were  hap¬ 
py  over  the  prospect  of  trying  to  grow 
a  gourd  in  New  York  State.  If  gourds 
become  a  pest  there,  you  may  blame  the 
Ozarks. 

Nancy  Perley  Miles,  I  wonder  what 
you  would  think  of  our  drawl  and  also 
our  (to  foreigners)  funny  expressions? 
If  your  neighbor  in  asking  you  in,  would 
tell  you  to  “come  by,”  or  if  your  boy 
friend  would  ask  you  in  all  seriousness 
to  “carry  you  home”  or  say  you  were 
“plum  purty,”  I  expect  you  would  think 
we  were  “shore  funny  turned  folks.”  My 
mother,  who  came  from  the  North,  once 
asked  a  North  Carolina  boy  what  he 
thought  of  her  talk.  He  replied,  “Oha ! 
Gosh — ya  hit  'em  so  haad.” 

The  Ozarks  might  well  be  called  the 
melting  pot  of  the  United  States.  For 
neighbors,  we  have  New  Yorkers,  folks 
from  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Oklahoma,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  besides  some 
folks  from  Brazil.  But  we  kids  go  to 
school  and  learn  to  talk  with  the  south¬ 
ern  tongue. — Lorene  Curry,  Arkansas. 


A  Farm  Above  the  Clouds 

I  live  on  a  farm  in  the  Catskills,  2,500 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  steep  up  hill  from  the  valley. 
Whenever  it  rains  we  have  very  clear 
air,  but  we  can  look  down  on  the  soft 
snow-white  clouds  piled  on  one  another 
farther  down  between  the  mountains.  It 


is  like  a  great  big  sea  of  clouds.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  such  a  mist  up  here  that 
you  cannot  look  three  feet  ahead.  We 
had  some  terrific  thunderstorms  this  year. 
Once  lightning  struck  our  telephone  line 
two  yards  from  the  house.  One  storm 
was  especially  interesting  because  it  was 
below  us.  Y'ou  could  see  the  clouds  ram 
together,  and  the  lightning  zigzag  down. 
That  one  made  considerable  damage.  I 
have  tried  my  best  to  illustrate  what  I 
explained  in  this  picture.  It  is  exactly 
as  I  see  it  from  my  window.  —  Elsa 
Drexel,  New  York. 

New  EooKs 


Drawn  by  Mary  Jane  Best  (17), 
Few  York 

“Magic  Portholes."  by  Helen  Follett ; 
Macmillan  ;  $2.50.  Have  you  ever  longed 
to  leave  Winter  behind  and  wander 
through  the  South  Sea  Islands?  Or  eat 
flying  fish,  crispy  brown  at  Barbados,  or 
see  Saint  Lucia  rising  green  and  golden 
from  the  sea?  Then  you  can  look  through 
“Magic  Portholes”  with  Barbara  and  her 
mother,  and  wander  from  Barbados  to 
Dominica,  from  one  island  to  another, 
and  at  last  through  the  Panama  Canal 
on  a  French  cargo  boat  to  Tahiti.  You 
will  climb  Mount  Pelee,  a  volcano,  with 
them,  in  the  rain,  follow  the  call  of  a 
conch  shell  to  the  dusky  beach,  where 
the  catch  of  flying  fish  is  brought  in.  or 
go  with  Barbara  down  to  the  engine- 
room  on  the  steamer,  “where  it  never 
gets  hotter  than  110  degrees.”  If  you 
long  for  adventure  ’neath  a  tropic  sky, 
for  long,  peaceful  nights  when  the 
breezes  are  scented  with  the  perfume  of 
unknown  flowers,  you  will  find  them  in 
the  pages  of  “Magic  Portholes.”  —  Jane 
E.  Goddard,  Ohio. 


Train  Smoke  from  Cranbrook 

Sept.  4. — As  soon  as  I  got  my  letter 
off  to  The  It.  N.-Y.  the  weather  became 
perverse,  and  instead  of  the  snow  and 
cold,  of  which  I  proudly  spoke,  it  has  be¬ 
come  very,  very  hot.  Back  to  Summer 
clothes,  salads  and  ice  cream.  I’m  very 
fond  of  ice  cream,  fond  enough  that  I'm 
willing  to  freeze  it  when  we  have  it 
every  Thursday.  .We  make  two  quarts 
and  get  around  it  in  fine  shape  in  an 
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evening,  with  a  little  help  from  the 
neighbors.  The  snow  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  has  melted,  and  they're  a 
powdery  blue  again,  from  little  forest 
fires.  It  is  too  late  in  the  season  for 
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fires  to  become  serious,  however,  with 
frost  every  night. 

Sept.  12. — My  job  ended  today,  and  I 
shook  hands  with  everyone,  and  left  the 
office  with  great  reluctance.  It  seems 
funny  not  to  have  to  remember  who  had 
a  party  today,  and  who  went  away  and 
who  came  home.  I  find  myself  making 
mental  notes  of  these  things  anyway. 

Sept.  15. — We  arrived  in  Vancouver 
after  a  36-hour  trip.  No,  it  wasn’t  b.v 
pack  train,  it  was  by  Pullman,  on  our 
glorious  C.  P.  It.  The  trip  this  after¬ 
noon  through  the  Coqualialla  Pass  was 
beautiful.  The  pass  is  literally  carved 
between  the  mountains.  You  get  cricks 
in  your  neck  gazing  up  at  waterfalls 
which  drop  perpendicularly  from  rocks 
not  80  feet  from  the  tracks.  The  train 
goes  very  slowly,  because  of  danger  of 
rock  slides,-  and  stops  every  few  miles  at 
a  station  house.  Even  if  there  is  only 
a  house,  the  stations  have  names,  anil 
through  here  they  are  all  Shakespearian, 
although  I  don't  believe  Shakespeare 
ever  saw  mountains  as  nice  as  ours.  At 
one  place  where  we  stop,  at  the  entry  to 
the  pass,  through  a  canyon,  the  tops  of 
three  mountains,  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity,  are  visible,  covered  with  snow. 
On  the  face  of  Hope  is  a  cross  of  white, 
snow,  probably  crevices  of  snow,  and  the 
cross  never  disappears. 

Sept.  23. — I  started  university  today. 
It's  on  big  grounds,  on  a  point,  with  the 
Pacific  on  three  sides,  and  it’s  very  beau¬ 
tiful.  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  college 
paper,  The  Ubyssey,  today,  and  applied 
for  a  job  as  reporter.  I'll  have  to  do  a 
trial  assignment.  There  is  no  residence 
in  connection  with  the  university,  so  I'm 
staying  in  a  suburb  of  Vancouver,  two 
miles  from  the  college,  and  five  from  the 
city.  We  will  motor  out  each  morning. 
I  have  a  lovely  place  to  board. 

Oct.  1. — The  It.  N.-Y.  came  today,  and 
I  enjoyed  reading  about  you  all  very 
much.  And  as  for  you,  Mr.  Ariel,  I'm 
Canadian  before  I’m  a  Britisher.  Ca¬ 
nadians  are  Britishers  but  Britishers 
aren’t  always  Canadians,  just  as  some 
boys  are  foolish  people,  but  all  foolish 
people  aren’t  boys.  And  here's  something 
else.  Canadians  don't  heckle.  They  are 
usually  silent  if  they  have  nothing  pleas¬ 
ant  to  say,  an  enviable  trait.  And  lastly. 
I  didn't  see  a  red  gleam,  but  I  thought 
I  saw  somebody’s  face  red.  Sorry  if  I 
was  over  eloquent.  I'm  not  a  fighting 
Scot  for  nothing. — Nancy  Perley  Miles. 


Enigma 

My  first  I  took  from  the  “judge”  at  the 
fair, 

My  second  I  took  from  the  animals  there. 

My  third  I  found  in  the  chickens  and 
cluck, 

My  fourth  I  took  from  an  enormous 
white  duck, 

My  fifth  I  took  from  the  horses  and  cows. 

My  sixth  I  found  in  all  of  the  plows. 

My  seventh  from  the  chances  we  took  at 
a  stall, 

My  eighth  from  the  winnings,  and  they 
were  small. 

My  ninth  I  found  tatting,  by  a  neighbor 
displayed, 

My  tenth  in  the  preserves  another  had 
made, 

My  eleventh  in  the  races,  some  lost,  some 
won, 

My  twelfth  in  the  end,  when  the  fair  was 
done. 

My  whole  a  cheery  countenance  shows, 

And  grins  and  blinks  as  he  glows  and 
glows. 

— Sent  by  Thelma  Busse  (19), 
Massachusetts. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma 


Grocer :  “Do  you  want  white  or  brown 
eggs,  ma’am  ?” 

Bride:  “The  kind  I  want  are  white 
with  a  yellow  polka  dot  in  the  middle.” 


Teacher:  “Use  the  word  ‘fascinate’  in 
a  sentence.” 

Pupil  (after  deep  thought)  :  “There 
are  nine  buttons  on  my  shirt  but  I  can 
only  fasten  eight.” — Sent  by  Molly  Dar- 
low  (13),  Massachusetts. 


Dr  axon  by  Elsie  E.  Polzin  (IS), 
Few  York 


Sept.  27. — Everyone  I  know  is  now  deeply  em¬ 
bedded  (shall  I  say  it?)  in  school  work,  and  I 
feel  rather  out  in  the  cold.  Never  mind. 
Storm,  old  kid,  you  and  Anna  the  Cook  can 
stay  home  and  strive  mightily  to  feed  the  hun¬ 
gry  horde — if  possible! 
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Sept.  28. — Oh,  how  it  rained!  Dad,  Bill, 
John  and  I  splashed  to  town  this  morning  and 
got  soaked  to  the  ears  just  dashing  from  the 
car  to  the  house.  Thought  our  five-cent  social 
and  dance  would  be  a  failure,  but  it  cleared 
just  before  half-past  eight,  so  it  wasn’t.  A 
small  crowd  but  a  big  lot  of  fun. 

Slept.  29. — I  was  awfully  tired  tonight  from 
doing  nothing  except  trying  to  keep  warm. 
Jiminy,  it  was  cold!  Fell  asleep  trying  to  read. 
Something  unusual  for  me. 

Sept.  30. — Dug  potatoes,  rather  attempted  to. 
A  peculiar-looking  mess,  but  they  are  out  of  the 
ground.  Don’t  tell  a  soul,  dear  diary,  but  I 
had  to  dig  ’em  all  over  again  when  I  picked 
them  up!  Only  got  five  and  a  half  bushels 

today.  .  ,  , 

Oct.  1. — Baked  a  chocolate  cake  today  and 
used  too  much  flour.  It  humped  in  the  middle 
with  great,  wide  crevices  on  either  side,  but  it 
tasted  all  right  to  me,  anyhow.  Ate  four  pieces 
before  it  had  a  chance  to  cool.  I  don’t  like 
chocolate  cake. 

Oct.  2. — AVent  to  a  baseball  game  this  after¬ 
noon.  Score  1  to  0  in  favor  of  the  home  team. 
A  snappy  game  all  right.  Pronounced  t lie  best 
of  the  entire  season. 

Oct.  3. — Washed  the  kitchen  floor.  Did  con¬ 
siderable  skating  around  as  usual,  before  I 
finished,  and  once  (once  was  enough!)  found 
myself  dangling  from  the  chin  on  the  back  of 
a  chair.  I  nearly  exploded  but  managed  to 
control  my  temper  and  laugh.  Considered  all 
in  all  it  was  pretty  good.  I  wish  I  was  as  am¬ 
bitious  as  ’’Anna  the  Cook,”  had  1  Romnne  s 
sense  of  humor,  “Sooky’s”  appreciation  of  beau¬ 
ty,  and  “Ariel’s”  sprightliness.  Oh,  well,  as 
ever — “Storm.” 


Sept.  21.— After  days  of  cold  weather  it  is  at 
last  warm  again.  I  have  canned  several  jars 
of  plums  today,  also  tomatoes.  We  have  such 
an  abundance  of  fruit  and  vegetables  this  year 
that  1  have  been  canning  for  the  past  three 
weeks  and  am  not  near  finished  yet. 

This  is  fair  week  in  a  nearby  county.  Our 
fair  is  over  with.  I  think  fairs  are  very  inter¬ 
esting  with  so  many  different  things  to  see.  I 
saw  some  very  pretty  quilts  with  such  odd  de¬ 
signs.  I  started  to  make  a  quilt  last  A\  inter 
but  haven’t  finished  as  yet.  . 

gept  23  — Jack  brought  me  some  “nice  ber¬ 
ries  ”  I  was  informed  that  choke  cherries  when 
put  ’  in  a  pie  are  delicious.  They  were  choke 
cherries.  The  pits  would  soften.  Well,  I  made 
my  first  (and  last)  choke  cherry  pie  then.  Bud 
managed  to  eat  his  piece  after  buttering  it 
well,  and  swallowing  the  bites  without  chew- 
jug.  i  took  one  bite  and  my  tootli  still  aches 
at°least  at  the  sight  of  a  choke  cherry! 

The  It  N.-Y.  came  today.  AVliat  a  lot  of 
diarists  there  are!  I  read  Our  Page  and  am 
sorry  to  know  that  Bonnie  Black  lias  passed 
ti,at  fatal  20.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to 
see  Cinderella  II. 

Sept  29.— I  wanted  to  know  if  there  are  a 
lot  of  bees  in  the  hive.  There  are,  oh,  my  yes! 
AVe  had  a  race  and  I  beat  all  except  one.  AAhat 
is  more,  I  don’t  think  I  ever  ran  faster.  Dad 
got  curious  once  and  poked  a  finger  through  the 
little  hole.  AVliat  an  eye  he  had!  Isn  t  it  funny 
that  such  mean  things  can  make  such  sweet 
honey? — “Anna  the  Cook. 


Sept  2. — Witnessed  a  thrilling  performance 
by  a.  budding  genius.  “Imp”  in  all  the  glory  of 
her  18  months  was  standing  with  one  foot  on 
the  piano  keys  and  the  other  on  the  music  rack. 
Holding  her  balance  with  one  hand  she  was 
bravely  whacking  away  at  my  fiddle.  Noticing 
me  she  cocked  her  head  on  one  side  and 
waited  for  the  applause.  Receiving  none,  she 
returned  to  her  solo.  (Do  I  wonder  why  my 
strings  break?)  She  is  such  a  pretty,  angelic- 
looking  baby  that  one  couldn’t  imagine  her  the 
very  imp  of  Satan.  Tuesday  she  took  my 
“treasured  work  of  art”  and  retouched  it  with 
every  color  of  the  box.  She  must  know  what 
is  in  everything  and  height  is  no  obstacle. 

Sept  3 -  How  I  envy  the  boys  and  girls  who 
are  going  back  to  school.  I  know  that  a  few 
teachers  will  heave  a  sigli  of  relief  and  perhaps 
manage  a  smile  to  find  that  Huckleberry  is  an 
alumna.  AVonder  who  will  get  my  front  seat. 

Seot.  4. — Traveling  alone  to  a  strange  city. 
Huckleberry  felt  very  sage.  Had  just  seated 
myhelf  in  the  car  when  I  was  nearly  smothered 
bv  an  armful  of  bundles  and  a  pleasant  voice 
said,  “That  settles  the  matter,  I’ll  sit  here. 
Bv  the  time  we  had  gathered  the  parcels  we 
were  good  friends.  She  was  a  newspaper  woman 
and  a  short  story  writer,  and  was  very  inter-, 
esting.  I  got  off  at  my  destination  but  no  one 
came  to  meet  me.  Twenty  minutes  dragged  by! 
Thirty!  Forty!  An  hour!  Slowly,  I  began  to 
realize  that  there  were  probably  50  other  blonde 
Huckleberrys  (they  knew  me  only  by  a  girl 
friend’s  word  picture,  had  never  seen  me).  A 
few  minutes  later  a  motherly-looking  woman 
came  and  sat  down  by  me.  She  recognized  me 
as  a  stranger  and  asked  me  if  she  could  be  of 
any  help.  “I  have  a  niece  of  your  age,”  she 
said.  "She  was  16  yesterday.  Sixteen!  I  felt 
smaller  than  a  huckleberry.  I  was  exactly  18 
years  old  and  had  felt  years  older.  Rommie,  I 
know  how  you  feel.  However,  she  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Air.  and  Airs.  North  and  di¬ 
rected  me  to  their  home,  so  I  am  very  thank¬ 
ful  that  I  met  her.  Even  though  I  appeared  to 
be  a  youngster?— “Huckleberry.” 


Sept.  27. — Have  I  told  you  of  Rommie?  AVell, 
when  a  small  mischievous  kitten  became  a  part 
of  our  family,  mine  was  to  be  the  job  to  name 
it.  AVhat  to  call  it?  Tommie?  Nope!  Too 
common.  Hepzibali?  That  was  too  old-fash¬ 
ioned.  The  gender  of  the  animal  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  but  when  Our  Page  came,  I  had 
a  swell  idea.  AVhy  not  call  it  Rommie?  So 
Rommie  it  became.'  I  always  thought  our 
diarist  was  masculine,  but  a  diarist  informed 
me  that  Rommie  baked  bread.  So-o-o,  I  allowed 
the  name  to  stand.  Is  it  all  right  Rommie,  old 
boy?  The  cat  has  resulted  in  a  “reg’lar  hum¬ 
mer.”  Two  fights  in  one  day  and  I  think  she’s 
engaged  for  tomorrow.  She’s  the  picture  of 
delicateuess  and  boy,  what  a  temper! 

Oct.  5. — Cloudy  weather  for  a  few  days  fol¬ 
lowing  terrible  heat,  and  now  rain.  Torrents 
and  torrents— a  regular  deluge.  It  beats  against 
a  window  in  study  class;  the  teacher’s  look  for¬ 
bids  an  inquiring  glance  out  of  the  side  win¬ 
dow  and  the  pupils,  with  glum  resignation,  re¬ 
turn  to  their  studies.  A  top  opening  on  the 
window  made  to  afford  air  also  allows  quite  a 
lot  of  wet  raindrops  to  slip  into  a  "to-be-extra 
neat”  paper  causing  neat  blue  puddles  all  over 
its  surface.  AVhatta  life! 

Oct.  4. — 

“Oh,  dawn! 

A  flush  appears  on  nature’s  cheek 
The  sun  has  risen  high; 

Streaks  of  light 

Chase  aft  the  night, 

Darkness  soon  must  fly.” 

An  extra  early  rising  enforced  the  above.  Got 
up  at  5:40  A.  M.,  had  to  make  the  coffee  while 
everyone  was  still  sleeping,  over  the  radiant 
stove  with  such  good  results  that  I  heard  a 
rather  noisy  response  from  above  in  the  form 
of  a  creaking  bed.  It  might  have  been  the 
governor  and  the  cause  might  have  been  the 
clatter  of  cups  I  made. 

Comments. — No,  Flame,  you  haven’t  scared 
me  away.  I  was  just  too  lazy,  that’s  all.  It 


Wild  Geese — By  James  Bressler, 
Pennsylvania 


Letters  Wanted — By  Berit  Anderson, 
Connecticut 


Ah,  Sweet  Mystery  of  Life! — By  Martha 
Cairns  (17),  New  Jersey 


Self  Portrait — By  Betty  LeFevre  (17), 
Virginia 


The  Monarch's  Downfall— By  Mary 
O’Leary,  New  York 


The  Early  Harvest — By  Frances  McCall 
(16),  Rhode  Island 


Harvest — By  Erma  Herschey,  Pennsylvania 


took  a  long  time  to  write  this  short  one. 
Thanks  to  Silvio  Bedini  (after  the  best  Rommie 
style)  for  allowing  the  misuse  of  his  name  in 
reference  to — “Flannelfeet.” 


Sept.  10. — Fall  picnic.  AVliat’s  better  than, 
a  Fall  picnic?  It  got  hot  enough  so  that  we 
could  go  swimming.  Swam  out  about  a  half 
mile  and  then  turned  around  to  look  back. 
AVhat  was  my  surprise  when  my  feet  touched 
bottom.  The  water  was  just  up  to  my  shoulders, 
after  all  that  trouble.  On  the  way  back  I  felt 
a  suspicious  movement  about  my  legs.  I  let 
out  one  scream  (yes,  I’ll  admit  it)  and  swam 
for  all  I  Avas  worth,  imagining  meanwhile  long, 
slimy  eels  and  clutching  crabs.  AVhat  a  feeling! 

Sept.  14. — Swimming  again.  The  beach  was 
rather  deserted.  Swam  out  to  the  ropes  and 
what  was  my  horror  on  reaching  what  had  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  one  of  the  buoys  to  find  that  it 
was  just  a  large  piece  of  cork  anchored  there 
and  that  the  ropes  had  been  removed.  The 
swim  back  to  land  was  almost  more  than  I 
could  manage.  The  lifeguards  had  seen  me  go 
out  but  must  have  thought  it  best  to  let  me 
learn  by  experience. 

Sept.  17. — County  fair  day.  Auto  races.  To¬ 
day  (or  rather  this  week)  is  the  first  anni¬ 
versary  of  Sooky’s  appearance  on  Our  Page.  I 
can’t  believe  it.  A  couple  more  years  and 
Sooky  will  be  one  of  the  has-beens.  I  rush  to 
the  mirror  to  search  for  wrinkles  and  gray 
hairs,  at  the  time  of  this  writing  none  are  to 
be  found.  Just  wait  until  examination  time 
comes  again! 

Oct.  1. — October  again,  how  I  love  it.  En¬ 
dangered  the  lives  of  numerous  fellow  citizens 
by  driving  the  car  while  eating  crackers  and 
trying  not  to  get  the  crumbs  all  over  your  truly. 
Strangely  enough  I  succeeded  in  avoiding  all 
obstacles  including  eats,  telephone  poles,  and 
day-dreaming  jaywalkers. — “Sooky.” 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (16), 
New  York 


Columbus 

Although  Columbus  avus  laughed  at, 
Ridiculed,  and  called  a  Fool  of  Fools, 

He  had  courage  to  do  Avhat  he  believed 
Avas  right. 

Sailors,  mutinous,  threatened  him — 

His  cry  “Sail  on,  Sail  on.” 

Will  live  forever  in  the  history  books. 
Only  one  dared  sail  that  sea 
Stretching  forever  aAvay_ 

Monsters  and  dragons  of  the  deep 
Waiting  for  a  chance  ship  to  gulp  down, 
And  yet  beyond — the  square  world’s  edge. 
Only  Columbus  dared  try 
Finding  a  new  route  to  India, 

Kings  Avould  not  be  enlightened 
Nor  Queens  until  Isabella. 


He  found  the  neA\T  land,  America, 

And  died  in  chains  of 
Ignorance. 

The  first  man  to  sail  beyond  sight  of 
land, 

Sails  on  in  history. — Elspeth  Field  (13). 


Fairy’s  Food 

(To  Anna  the  Cook) 

Go  clatter  and  patter 
The  spoon  in  the  batter, 

To  mix  in  and  stir  it, 

And  beat  it  and  whirr  it ; 

Then  pour  it  and  fry  it 
And  flip  it,  and  lay  it, 

On  Timothy’s  plate ; 

M — m 

Who  said  it  Avas  pancakes, 

Sweet  golden-Avheat  pancakes, 
Browned  fairy  food  cake 
That  you  make? 

— Louis  Scliantz,  Ncav  York. 


Poplar  Tears 

I  have  Avalked  through  the  sunlight 
I  have  touched  the  scarlet  leaves 
Of  mad  maples.  But  tonight,  I  Aveep 
With  the  poplar  trees. 

DoAvn  by  the  dusty  roadside 
There  Aveeps  the  poplar  tree ; 

Thin  bitter  tears  of  leaves, 

Falling  silently. — Marie  Hettema. 


A  Ride  to  the  Clouds 

We  are  a  wreck  !  Such  a  time  as  Iva 
Unger  and  I  had.  We  Avent  for  a  ride 
in  an  airship  yesterday  and,  Avhile  soar¬ 
ing  above  the  clouds,  accidentally  dropped 
our  dorine  out  of  the  plane.  We  leaned 
over  the  edge  to  see  Avhere  it  had  gone. 
Alas!  over  we  went  after  it.  We  fell  and 
fell  until  finally  we  landed  on  something 
soft  and  squashy.  We  sat  up  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  Ave  Avere  sitting  on  a  huge 
fluffy  cloud.  The  dream  of  our  life  had 
been  to  sail  through  the  air  on  a  cloud. 
We  crawled  to  the  edge  and  peered  over. 
Far  doAvn  beloAV  us  stretched  green  fields, 
winding  roads  and  blue  streams.  In  the 
distance  Avas  a  stretch  of  blue-green  Ava- 
ter.  Closer  and  closer  to  this  floated  oui 
cloud,  until  we  realized  that  Ave  Averc 
drifting  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Soon 
the  shores  of  France  came  into  sight  and 
as  Ave  sailed  over  Paris,  Ave  looked  down 
on  a  large  hospital  and  saw  a  grave  dis¬ 
tinguished-looking  doctor  hurrying 
through  the  grounds.  We  suav  at  once 
that  it  was  Carl  Prentiss.  Rolling  a 
wheeled  chair  along  a  narroAv  walk  Avas 
Jane  Goddax-d  in  the  garb  of  a  nurse. 

The  wind  suddenly  veered  and  blew  us 
doAvn  into  Africa.  There  under  a  banana 
tree  Avas  sitting  Frances  McCall  teaching 
a  group  of  little  African  children  their 
Sunday  school  lesson.  As  we  sailed  over 
Mexico  City  someAvhat  later  Ave  looked 
doAvn  to  see  Mary  Gelletly  busily  engaged 
in  picking  potato  bugs.  We  noticed  to 
our  consternation  that  our  cloud  seemed 
to  be  floating  nearer  the  earth  and  that 
instead  of  being  white  it  Avas  becoming 
decidedly  grayish,  but  since  Ave  xvei’e  not 
quite  so  high,  we  could  see  people  more 
plainly.  We  saAv  that  Ave  Avei’e  now  over 
Washington,  and  Ave  looked  doAvn  at  the 
White  House  to  behold  Rena  Cook,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  jiffy  Ave  were  over  Pennsylvania. 
There  Ave  looked  doAvn  to  see  Elspeth 
Field  gently  coaxing  a  coav  to  eat  corn¬ 
flakes.  Now  we  were  frightened,  indeed, 
as  our  cloud  burst  and  Avith  a  million 
rain  drops  fell  doAvn,  down  until  we 
smashed  into  something  hard,  amidst  a 
loud  crackling  and  squaAvking !  An  angx-y 
voice  rang  out  and  someone  grabbed  us 
by  the  arm.  We  looked  up  and  there 
Avas  Eugenia  Powers  yelling  angrily, 
“Get  up!  Get  up.!  You  have  broken 
through  the  roof  of  my  best  henhouse!” 
— “Joybelle.” 


Columhus  sailed  on. 

November  is  a  month  for  ships  to  come 
to  port,  empty  their  holds  of  experience, 
and  sail  on.  The  Alumni  Month  Avas 
placed  in  November  because  it  is  also 
the  birth  month  of  Our  Page.  There 
ought  to  be  12  candles  on  the  birthday 
cake.  We  hope  all  Avho  can  will  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  tell  us 
Avhat  new  discoveries  he  has  made  in  the 
world. 

Martha  Caii’ns  should  have  been 
credited  Avith  “Depression”  last  month — 
and  we  hereby  yrge  others  who  sends 
draAvings  without  a  signature  to  mind 
their  Avays.  Tavo  nameless  sketches  are 
easiest  things  to  mix.  It  is  done  Avith- 
out  intention,  and  causes  the  editor  much 
remorse. 

May  we  have  some  special  November 
treatment  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers?  Eai’ly 
siioav  and  pheasants  will  be  current  neAvs 
for  Thanksgiving  Day.  Send  contribu¬ 
tions  befoi-e  the  fifth  of  the  month  to 
Iva  Unger,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NeAv  York 
City.  Work  received  later  must  be  held 
over. 
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Colds 

...  an  aid  in  their 

(foiei/eixtivTir 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Prayer  in  Affliction 

Keep  me  from  bitterness.  It  is  so  easy 

To  nurse  sharp,  bitter  thoughts  each 
dull,  dark  hour! 

Against  self-pity,  Man  of  Sorrows,  de¬ 
fend  me 

With  Thy  deep  sweetness  and  Thy  gen¬ 
tle  power ! 

And  out  of  all  this  hurt  of  pain  and 
heartbreak 

Help  me  to  harvest  a  new  sympathy 

For  suffering  humankind,  a  wiser  pity 

For  those  who  lift  a  heavier  cross  with 
Thee ! 

— Violet  Alleyn  Storey, 
in  New  York  Times. 

* 

One  of  our  readers,  noticing  the  edi¬ 


Here  is  further  solution  of  a  costly 
problem — common  colds.  Introduced 
last  winter,  Vicks  Nose  85  Throat  Drops 
already  have  brought  new  freedom  from 
colds  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  families.  Reducing  the 
number  and  spread  of  colds,  they  make 
possible  welcome  savings  in  time, 
money  and  health. 

Many  Colds  Now  Avoided 


warning  that  a  cold  is  coming  on — 
many  colds  can  be  avoided  altogether. 

Vicks  Nose  Drops  are  easy  to  use — any 
time  or  place — at  home  or  at  work. 
Simply  applied  up  the  nostrils,  the  Drops 
open  the  air-passages  and  gently  soothe 
irritation.  They  aid  Nature  in  throwing 
off  infection  before  it  gains  a  foothold 
in  the  delicate  nasal  membranes.. 

New  Colds-Control  Plan 


This  remarkable  new  formula,  devel¬ 
oped  after  years  of  research,  is  especially 
designed  for  the  nose  and  throat — 
where  most  colds  start.  Used  at  that 
first  feeling  of  nasal  irritation  or  stuffi¬ 
ness,  sniffle  or  sneeze — Nature’s  usual 


When  Colds 
THREATEN 


If  a  Cold 
DEVELOPS 


To  PREVENT 
Many  Colds 


To  END  it 

SoonQY 


Vicks  Nose  Drops  are  the  ideal  com¬ 
panion  to  Vicks  VapoRub,  the  modem 
way  of  treating  colds — externally.  An 
aid  in  preventing  colds,  the  Drops  are 
also  a  convenient  daytime  adjunct  to 
VapoRub  in  treating  certain  types  and 
stages  of  colds.  Together  with  certain 
simple  rules  of  health,  these  preparations 
form  the  new  Vicks  Plan  for  better  Con¬ 
trol  of  Colds  in  the  home. 

Follow  this  Plan — as  fully  explained  in 
each  Vicks  package.  You  won’t  have  colds 
half  so  often — nor  keep  them  half  so  long. 
Carefully  checked  clinical  tests — and 
practical  use  in  thousands  of  homes — 
prove  it.  More  than  half  of  the  costs  of 
colds  saved!  It  is  a  new  experience  that 
Vicks  Plan  can  bring  to  your  home,  too. 

TRIAL  OFFER:  Your  druggist  has  Vicks  VapoRub 
(now  in  white  Stainless  form,  if  you  prefer).  Also 
Vicks  Nose  Drops  and  the  new  Vicks  Cough 
Drop — actually  medicated  with  ingredients  of 
VapoRub.  If  you  wish  to  test  these  new  products 
before  buying,  and  learn  more  about  Vicks  Plan 
for  better  Control-of-Colds,  send  3  cents  in 
stamps  to  Vick  Chemical  Co.,  242  Milton  Street, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


take  the  terror 
our  of  winter- 

The  coldest  winter’s  day  has  no 
terror  for  the  woman  who  wears 
an  lndera  Figurftt  Knit  Slip. 

For  she  can  depend  upon  lndera 
to  keep  cold  out  and  warmth  in. 
lndera  does  that  because  it  is 
knitted  by  a  special  process. 

Knitted,  too,  so  that  it  lies 
smooth  and  snug  underneath  your 
smartest  dress.  lndera  can’t 
crawl  up  around  your  hips  or 
bunch  between  your  knees.  Nor 
can  the  shoulder  straps  fall  down 
—they’re  STA-UPS,  found  only 
on  lndera. 

lndera  launders  easily — no  iron¬ 
ing  necessary.  And  the  colors 
won’t  fade  or  run. 

Ask  your  favorite  store  to  show 
you  lndera  Slips  in  wool,  wool 
and  cotton,  wool  and  rayon.  For 
women,  misses  and  children.  At 
prices  lower  than  ever  for  quality 
higher  than  ever.  Send  for  free 
style  folder  No.  93  in  colors. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Get  Rid  of  Dandruff 

iy  using 

Cutfcura  Soap 

assisted  by 

Cuticura  Ointment 

Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free.  Address: 
“Cutleura,"  Dept  15B,  Malden,  Mass. 


DEAN’S  BUCKWHEAT  FLOUR 

BOTH  PLAIN  AND  PREPARED 
Good  Since  1876 
MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED 
CATSKILL  VALLEY  MILLS 
Catskill,  IV.  Y.  Jere  Dean,  Prop. 


YARN 


COLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS 

51.15  lb.  Knitting  yarn  at  bargain.  Samples  Free 
H.  A.  Bartlett,  (Mfr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


Stubborn  Coughs 
Ended  by  Recipe, 
Mixed  at  Home 

Saves  $2.  No  Cooking!  So  Easy! 


Here  is  the  famous  old  recipe  which  mil¬ 
lions  of  housewives  have  found  to  be  the 
most  dependable  means  of  breaking  up  stub¬ 
born  coughs.  It  takes  but  a  moment  to 
prepare,  and  costs  very  little,  but  it  posi¬ 
tively  has  no  equal  for  quick,  lasting  relief. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill 
the  bottle  with  granulated  sugar  syrup, 
made  with  2  cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of 
water,  stirred  a  few  moments  until  dis¬ 
solved.  No  cooking  needed — it's  so  easy ! 
Thus  you  make  a  full  pint  of  better  rem¬ 
edy  than  you  could  buy  ready-made  for 
three  times  the  cost.  It  never  spoils  and 
children  love  its  taste. 

This  simple  mixture  soothes  and  heals 
the  inflamed  throat  membranes  with  sur¬ 
prising  ease.  It  loosens  the  germ-laden 
phlegm  and  eases  chest  soreness  in  a  way 
that  is  really  astonishing. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  Pine,  the  most  reliable  healing 
agent  for  severe  coughs.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


LEARN  TO  RE-SEAT 
YOUR  CHAIRS 

Have  you  a  chair, 
stool  or  bench 
that  you  would 
like  to  re-seat? 
We  will  teach  you 
how  to  do  it.  Use 
either  Cane,  Bush, 
Reed,  Splints, 
Fibre  Bush,  Cane 
Webbing  or 
Grass. 

Instruction  Book  Only  10c 

Send  10c  today  for  our  illustrated  Instruction  Book 
and  price  list  explaining  how  to  do  Seat  Weaving. 

The  H.  H.  PERKINS  CO. 


258  Shelton  Ave. 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


CONSTIPATION 

I  Its  causes,  effects  and  treatment— 
with  natural  products— not  with  Injurious 
drugs.  All  interestingly  described,  together 
with  other  valuable  health  suggestions. 

NATURE’S  HEALTH  PLAN, 720_Bway„  N.Y.C. 


F 
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BOOKLET 


torial  on  page  798  regarding  greeting 
cards,  tells  liow  she  prepares  them  for 
mailing  at  parcel  post  rate.  She  says : 

No  foreign  missionary  ever  has  enough 
picture  cards.  They  like  to  have  them 
prepared  as  follows :  Paste  blank  paper 
over  the  writing  on  the  back  of  each  one 
so  that  a  Scripture  verse  may  be  written 
on  it  in  the  language  of  the  country. 
This  verse  is  taught  to  the  recipient,  who 
is  as  likely  to  be  an  adult  as  a  child, 
and  he  is  asked  to  take  it  home  and  teach 
the  verse  to  his  family  and  his  friends,  so 
that  sometimes  a  card  accomplishes  a  lot. 
Do  not  paste  back  to  back.  Send  them 
in  packages  of  not  more  than  40,  not  in 
a  box,  but  wrapped  securely  in  strong 
paper,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender  in  one  corner,  preceded  by  the 
words  “Printed  matter  from.”  Foreign 
postage  for  such  packages  is  1)4  cents 
for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 
It  is  better  to  send  a  small  package  like 
this,  and  then  another  and  another  at 
intervals.  Such  small  packages  are  apt 
to  go  right  through  the  customs  promptly 
and  unopened,  whereas  larger  ones  are 
apt  to  be  delayed,  and  sometimes  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  had  to  pay  duty  on  them. 
A  good  plan  is  to  assign  a  missionary  to 
a  class  and  ask  its  members  to  send  an 
bccasional  package  of  40  to  him  or  her. 
That  is  not  much  for  even  a  small  class 
to  do.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  have  the 
class  look  up  the  location  of  the  mission¬ 
ary’s  station  and  discuss  how  they  would 
travel  to  reach  it.  These  are  simple 
things,  but  they  are  great  helps  in  arous¬ 
ing  interest  and  in  teaching  missions 
painlessly. 

One  of  our  correspondents  wrote  re¬ 
cently  about  “projects”  for  a  Sunday 
school  class.  We  think  this  preparation 
of  cards  would  be  of  great  interest  to 
young  pupils,  for  little  fingers  learn  to 
handle  paste  and  paper  neatly  in  kinder¬ 
garten.  There  would  be  educational  in¬ 
terest,  too,  in  learning  about  the  lands 
or  localities  to  which  the  cards  were  sent. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  give  further  sources 
of  necessary  vitamins.  The  following 
list  comes  from  an  authority  in  nutri¬ 
tion.  Notice  how  often  milk  and  its 
products,  and  eggs  appear  in  this  list : 

1.  — Sources  of  vitamin  A  are :  liver, 
spinach  (both  raw  and  canned),  cream, 
cheese,  butter,  whole  milk. 

2.  — Sources  of  vitamin  B  are :  milk, 
eggs,  citrus  fruits,  tomatoes,  green  leafy 
vegetables,  green  peas,  green  asparagus, 
potatoes,  whole  grains. 

3.  — Sources  of  vitamin  C  are :  raw 
cabbage,  tomatoes,  citrus  fruits  (both 
raw  and  canned),  raw  turnips,  peaches 
and  potatoes. 

4.  — Sources  of  vitamin  D  are :  _  egg 
yolks,  butter,  canned  salmon,  especially 
the  Chinook  salmon,  which  is  the  more 
expensive  variety.  It  is  rich  in  oil.  Milk 
contains  vitamin  D  if  the  cows  eat  green 
feed.  Children  should  be  given  cod-liver 
oil  for  vitamin  D.  Sunlight  is  a  source 
of  this  vitamin. 

5.  — Sources  of  vitamin  G  are :  lean 
meat,  poultry,  liver,  fish,  milk,  eggs,  leafy 
vegetables. 


Sun  Suits  and  Sewing 

Sing  a  song  of  sun  suits, 

Little  backs  so  tanned, 

Little  arms  and  legs  that  match, 

And  pep  to.  beat  the  band. 

Sing  a  song  of  sun  suits, 

Bodies  bare  and  brown. 

Children  filled  with  life  and  health 
In  country  and  in  town. 

Was  there  ever  started  a  more  sensible 
style?  Such  a  saving  of  washing  and 
ironing !  I  put  Phyllis  and  Marian’s 
suits  to  soak  in  a  lukewarm  suds  in  the 
evening,  rinse  and  hang  in  the  morning 
and  do  not  iron.  As  their  dresses  and 
panties  make  up  more  than  half  the 
ironing,  I  find  the  suits  such  a  saving 
of  time  and  strength.  I  love,  too,  to  see 
their  little  bare,  brown  bodies,  so  sturdy 
and  strong.  And  I  find  their  increased 
health  and  strength  amazing.  Phyllis  is 
so  brown  that  when  she  is  stripped  the 
shape  of  her  suit  is  outlined  ou  her  body. 


Dought  them  each  two  rayon  suits  and 
made  them  each  two  suits  from  a  bine 
wool  knit  skirt.  I  find  the  homemade 
ones  much  more  satisfactory,  as  they 
wear  better.  Then,  too,  if  they  go  swim¬ 
ming  in  the  watering  trough  without  m,v 
knowledge,  and  forget  to  come  in  for  dry- 
suits,  I  feel  that  they  are  less  apt  to 
catch  cold  in  the  wet  wool  suits.  They 
liked  them  better  than  their  bathing 
suits  when  dad  took  them  to  the  river  to 
swim. 

The  children  both  learned  to  float  last 
Summer;  that  is,  in  shallow  water,  and 
how  they  did  enjoy  it !  But  the  river 
was  too  low  later  for  them  to  play  in, 
as  it  had  a  most  offensive  odor.  In  fact 
it  was  very  dry  here,  and  water  scarce. 

I  made  two  small  cushions  of  the 
spider-web  quilt  pattern.  They  are  just 
the  right  size  to  tuck  behind  a  tired 
back  (15  inches  from  point  to  point)  and 
the  hexagonal  shape  is  such  a  refreshing 
change  from  the  usual  round  or  square 
cushions.  I  made  these  of  print,  but  am 
planning  on  making  a  couple  of  bright 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


846 — Attractive  Un¬ 
die  Ensemble.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  12.  14,  16,  18, 
20  years,  36  and  38- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  16  requires  3% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  3%  yds.  of 
2-in.  lace  and  2  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


720— Tailored  Model. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


designed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  10  requires  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  for  dress  with 
1%  yds.  of  35-in. 
material  for  blouse. 
Ten  cents. 


designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36. 

38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  SV2  yds. 
of  39-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


silk  combined  with  black  for  my  parlor 
suite.  I  made  the  cushions  of  feed  sacks 
stuffed  with  kapok.  I  don’t  like  feather 
cushions,  as  the  feathers  work  out  and 
stick  to  the  velour. 

Children,  at  least  my  children,  do  not 
seem  to  care  much  for  toys.  They  much 
prefer  real  things.  They  like  to  push  a 
doll  in  a  doll  cart,  but  like  much  better 
to  push  each  other  in  the  old  baby  cart. 
Dolls  are  all  right,  but  kittens  or  the  pet 
lamb  are  far  more  fun.  They  wanted  a 
teeter  one  day  and  as  I  was  very  busy 
and  dad  not  here,  I  suggested  that  they 
put  a  six-foot  board  through  the  swing. 
It  not  only  worked  beautifully  as  a  teeter 
but  two  or  more  children  could  swing 
at  once,  and  oh,  how  much  quarreling 
was  saved  !  mjldred  b.  conley. 


Carrot  Conserve 

This  calls  for  2  lbs.  of  carrots,  two 
lemons,  and  five  cups  of  sugar.  Cook 
the  carrots  until  tender,  and  put  through 
grinder.  Slice  lemons,  remove  pith,  and 
put  through  grinder.  Add  the  sugar,  heat 
all  slowly  until  sugar  is  melted,  then  cook 
20  minutes. 
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THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Curing  the  Common  Cold 

Of  course  none  of  us  should  ever  have 
a  cold.  If  we  eat  as  we  should,  dress  as 
we  should,  sleep  as  much  as  we  should 
and  keep  away  from  everyone  who  sneez¬ 
es  or  who  coughs  we  can  escape.  But — 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  do  all  these 
things,  and  then — a  cold  comes  on  ! 

Now  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
studying  what  many  different  doctors 
have  to  say  about  the  curing  of  colds, 
and  here  I  am  going  to  give  you  just 
what  they  all  say,  leaving;  out  any  spe¬ 
cial  opinions  expressed  by  just  a  few. 

If  you  feel  a  cold  coming  on  act  quick¬ 
ly  !  Moments  count,  for  if  taken  in  time 
many  a  cold  can  be  cured  before  it  gets 
a  good  hold.  Take  a  big  dose  of  castor 
oil.  If  possible  get  into  a  tub  of  water 
just  as  hot  as  you  can  stand  it,  and  soak 
from  20  minutes  to  an  hour,  having  hot 
water  added  as  the  other  gets  cold.  Keep 
the  water  as  hot  as  you  can  endure  it  all 
the  time. 

If  no  bath  tub  is  available  soak  your 
feet  in  a  hot  mustard  bath,  keeping  the 
rest  of  your  body  well  wrapped  up  in 
blankets.  If  you  get  faint  while  soaking 
drink  some  cold  water  and  have  someone 
put  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  cold  water 
about  your  head.  But  otherwise  drink 
quantities  of  hot  water  or  hot  lemonade, 
unsweetened,  all  the  while  you  are  soak¬ 
ing  and  after  you  have  got  into  bed. 

Have  your  bed  warm.  Put  hot  water 
bags  in  if  it  will  chill  you.  When  you 
get  out  of  the  tub  have  someone  rub  you 
briskly  with  a  rough  towel ;  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  not  do  it  yourself  as  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  weak.  Then  wrap  up  in  warm 
woolen  blankets,  put  slippers  on  your 
feet  (never  touch  bare  feet  to  the  floor), 
and  jump  into  bed. 

Have  someone  open  your  bedroom  wm- 


Patchwork  Pattern 


■Rollins  Stone  Quilt. — This  old  quilt  was  made 
of  a  dark  blue  calico  with  white  muslin.  Any 
colors  may  be  used  with  good  effect.  The 
quilt  contained  25  blocks  and  joined  with  white 
blocks  as  will  be  noted  in  the  picture.  This  is 
an  easy  block  to  piece  but  proves  very  attrac¬ 
tive  in  the  quilt.  Price  of  pattern  3  5  cents. 
The  little  quilt  pattern  catalog  is  also  15  cents. 
Address  all  orders  to  the  Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

dows  wide,  for  it  is  very  important  that 
you  have  lots  of  fresh  air,  since  oxygen 
Is  needed  to  cure  the  cold.  Be  sure  there 
are  no  drafts.  A  screen  about  the  toot 
of  your  bed  or  a  blanket  hung  between 
the  window  and  your  bed  will  prevent  a 
draft  reaching  you.  Be  sure  to  avoid  all 
possibility  of  chilling!  . 

While  in  bed  drink  quantities  ot  un¬ 
sweetened  lemonade,  or  plain  hot  water 
if  vou  prefer  it.  But  it  must  be  hot  and 
it  must  be  plenty!  Avoid  eating  any 
food,  even  if  the  cold  lasts  24  hours.  Do 
not  try  to  stuff  a  cold! 

On  the  second  morning  it  the  cold  has 
not  entirely  disappeared  take  another 
dose  of  castor  oil,  but  if  this  is  necessary 
take  some  citrate  of  magnesia  or  a  cas- 
cara  tablet  the  next  night  after  the  sec¬ 
ond  dose  of  castor  oil. 

Do  not  get  uncovered  as  long  as  per¬ 
spiring  lasts.  YV  hen  it  has  entncly 
ceased  have  someone  close  the  window, 
warm  the  room,  remove  the  blankets,  rub 
you  dry  and  put  on  a  fresh  nightie  and, 
jf  the  pillowcase  is  wet,  a  dry  case  on 
the  piilow. 

Don't  let  children  come  near  you,  nor 
anyone  else  who  does  not  absolutely  have 
to,  for  colds  are  terribly  catching.  Don  t 
take  any  drugs  unless  the  doctor  has  01- 
dered  them.  If  the  cold  grows  worse  or 
is  no  better  by  the  second  day  send  tor 
the  doctor.  Far  better  be  sate  than 
sorry  beulah  France,  r.  n. 


ing  Beef  According  to  the  Cut,”  “Eggs  at 
Every  Meal,”  “Ways  of  Using  Milk,”  and 
several  others,  each  of  which  I  found 
especially  valuable.  The  “Home  Laun¬ 
dering”  bulletin  helped  me  a  great  deal. 
The  particular  item  which  most  inter¬ 
ested  me  at  first  was  the  paragraph 
which  started,  “In  many  households  Tues¬ 
days  is  replacing  Monday  as  wash  day. 
This  allows  time  for  the  extra  duties  that 
have  accumulated  during  Sunday,  etc.” 
Of  course,  having  a  baby,  I  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  wash  at  least  twice  weekly,  Tues¬ 
days  and  Fridays  being  most  convenient 
for  me. 

Not  long  ago,  a  bride  of  a  year  called 
to  ask  me  questions  concerning  my  gaso¬ 
line  washer — whether  or  not  it  started 
easily  and  readily  in  cold  weather,  the 
amount  of  gasoline  and  oil  required,  etc., 
and  whether  or  not  it  “stood  up”  under 
the  strain.  I  laughingly  replied  that  dur¬ 
ing  each  week  my  washer  does  the  wash¬ 
ing  for  five  different  families,  including 
my  own;  for  a  total  of  16  people,  10 
adults  and  six  children !  My  washer 
washes  just  as  clean,  as  easily  and  as  ef¬ 
ficiently  as  it  did  when  it  was  new,  better 
if  anything,  for  I  have  become  better 
acquainted  with  it,  and  claim  it  as  one 
of  my  best  friends.  I  think  the  young 
bride  will  buy  a  gasoline  washer.  They 
are  certainly  a  wonderful  work-saver  for 
homes  without  electricity. 

During  the  past  week  a  group  of  play¬ 
ers.  under  the  name  of  “The  Billy  Blythe 
Players”  have  been  presenting  a  series  of 
plays  at  the  local  Grange  Hall,  under 
whose  auspices  they  acted.  Such  titles 
as  “Uncle  Toms  Cabin,”  “Ten  Nights  m 
a  Bar  Room,”  and  “Deserted  Wives” 
could  not  fail  to  attract  a  crowd,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  admission  fee  was  only  lo 
cents  for  adults  and  10  cents  for  chil¬ 
dren.  The  plays  were  well  presented  and 
they  were  generally  enjoyed.  They  did 
the  community  a  certain  amount  of  good, 
for  a  great  many  people  have  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  wearing  long,  sober  faces  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  of  so-called  _  depression, 
and  it  does  us  all  good  to  discover  that 
we  can  still  laugh  at  the  funny  things 
in  life.  They  carried  on  a  popularity 
contest,  too,  which  added  much  to  the 
evident  interest. 

I  have  only  recently  joined  the  Grange, 
and  I  am  looking  forward  with  great 
pleasure  to  attending  the  National 
Grange  Day  celebration.  Assemblyman 
Irving  F.  Rice  is  to  be  the  speaker  at  our 
local  Grange  on  that  night.  .  . 

Yesterday  my  husband  and  I  visited 
among  his  friends  and  former  neighbors 
in  Steuben  County.  Going  over,  my  hus¬ 
band  declared  that  he  believed  that  par¬ 
ticular  neighborhood  while  he  lived  there, 
at  least,  was  the  friendliest,  most  neigh¬ 
borly  place  he  had  ever  seen.  He  said 
that  if  one  of  the  farmers  got  a  little  be¬ 
hind  with  his  work,  the  others  did  not 
wait  to  be  asked  to  help  a  day  or  two, 
they  just  came  over— that  a  certain 
altruistic  sentiment  existed  all  through 
the  locality.  What  a  recommendation 
for  any  community !  However,  I  could 
cite  several  instances  where  neighbors 
and  friends  right  here  at  home  have 
helped  me  and  my  family  as  well  as 
other  folks  in  town  when  they  were  m 
trouble  so  I  don’t  think  there  is  much 
kick  coming  about  the  folks  in  Old 
Virgil — certainly  not  from  me. 

A  relative  in  a  nearby  town  was  tell¬ 
ing  of  a  sad  incident  which  happened 
last  March  during  that  severe  snow. 
Someone  had  died,  and  roads  were  blocked 
so  that  aid  was  impossible  for  two  or 
three  days.  At  the  conclusion  of  her 
tale,  she  declared,  “And  I  said  that  jf 
that  had  been  Virgil,  someone  would  have 
done  something!”  And  I,  having  been 
one  of  the  three  women  taken  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  some  eight  miles  distant,  by  a 
group  of  cold,  hungry,  snow-fighting  men 
and  boys  last  March  during  that  same 
snowy  period,  knew  she  spoke  the  truth. 

I  certainly  enjoyed  Sue  Billings  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  August  20  issue.  It  almost 
makes  one  feel  acquaitcd  with  her. 
Wasn’t  it  nice  the  friendly  feeling  she 
had  for  another  It.  N.-Y.  contributor? 
Well,  we  are  all  one  big  family,  aren’t 
we,  readers?  norma  b.  mason. 


This  and  That 

I  wonder  how  many  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  free  bul¬ 
letin  service  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  Washington,  D.  C.?  Some  time 
ago  1  was  told  about  a  young  immigrant 
and  his  wife  who  live  near  us.  My  friend 
said,  “Do  you  know  Mrs.  Blank  makes 
better  haystacks  than  her  husband  .  Up- 
on  questioning*  I  learned  that  the  plucky 
wife  had  written  to  Washington,  asking 
where  she  could  obtain  information  on 
“How  to  be  a  Successful  Farmer,  and 
that  she  had  received  several  booklets 
which  had  helped  her  very  much.  Going 
home,  I  decided  if  Mrs.  Blank  could  do 
that,  so  could  I,  and  upon  request,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  sent  me,  tree 
of  charge,  bulletins  including,  Making 
Housecleaning  Easier,”  “Home  Laun¬ 
dering,”  "Lamb  As  You  Like  It,  Cook- 


Whipping  Cream 

The  uses  of  cream  are  considerably  ex¬ 
tended  for  household  purposes  by  whip¬ 
ping.  Prof.  J.  C.  Hening,  of  the  Geneva 
Station,  gives  the  following  directions  for 
doing  this  successfully  : 

“The  chief  things  are  to  use  rich  cream 
which  has  been  held  at  40  degrees  for 
four  hours  or  more,  to  use  a  turbine  type 
of  whipped,  and  not  to  attempt  to  whip 
too  much  cream  at  a  time. 

“The  type  of  whipper  is  of  consider¬ 
able  importance.  An  egg  beater  is  not  a 
cream  whipper.  The  turbine  type  ot 
beater  in  which  the  blades  revolve  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl  is  much  preferred. 
The  amount  of  cream  to  be  whipped  at 
one  time  should  be  regulated  to  suit  the 
size  of  the  whipper,  about  one-third  cup 
of  cream  being  right  for  a  small  turbine 

beater.  ,  , 

“Cream  whips  because  the  fat  globules 
cluster  about  the  air  cells  in  the  cream 
during  the  whipping  process  and  thus 
hold  the  air  in  place.  The  richer  the 
cream  the  greater  the  clumping  ot  the 
fat  globules  and  the  greater  the  volume 
of  whipped  cream.  Cream  whips  best 
when  it  is  cold  because  the  fat  clusters 
are  stiff  enough  to  stand  up.  Also,  if 
the  whipped  cream  is  stored  at  about  40 
degrees  there  will  be  very  little  tendency  j 
for  it  to  melt  down.  Use  cream  30  to  j 
35  per  cent  fat.” 


One  CENT  a  day  will  heat 
3  square  feet  of  hotbed  .  .  . 
Electricity  is  the  biggest 
penny’s  worth  you  buy.  It 
costs  you  less  today  than 
ever  before 

The  more  you  use 
the  less  each  unit  costs. 


NIAGARA 


HUDSON 


ALBANY 


SYRACUSE 


BUFFALO 


-■  -  -V.  /A,,..;; 

. . ■ 
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Mail  Coupon  f°r  NEW,  FREE 

PATAS  Aft  Your  name  on  the  coupon 
brings  this  great  Bargain 
Catalog  of  Kalamazoo  FACTORY  PRICES 
W  that  save  you  H  to  yf  ...  200  Styles  and 
Sizes  of  the  newest  Stoves,  Ranges, 
Furnaces  .  .  .  Quality  famous  for  32 
*  years- — endorsed  by  800,000  satis¬ 
fied  users . . .  Easy  Terms— $5  Down, 
kYear  to  Pay  .  .  . 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial 

360  Days’ Approval  Test .  .  . 
$100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee 
...  24  Hour  Shipments ...  New 
Prices  .  .  .  New  low  priced 
wood  burning  H  eaters  .  .  . 
Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel 
Ranges  in  sparkling  colors 
...  Combination  Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood  Ranges,  Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges,  Gas  Stoves, 
Oil  Stoves,  Heating  Stoves 
.  .  .  Lower  priced  Furnaces 
— FREE  furnace  plans . . . 
—/Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
from  factory, Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  or 
kwarehouse,Utica,N.Y...  Akron, O. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  flv.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

MAIL 
COUPON 

NOW! 


Indicate  be-  KALAMAZOO 
low  articles  STOVE .CO-, Mfrs 

in  which  161  Rochester  Av.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  _ _ 

yon  are  in-  Dear  Sirs :  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog 
terested. 


{Please  print  name  plainly) 


Ranges □ 

Heaters  □  Co|J)b  D 

Oil  Stoves  □  Gas,  C°al 

and  Wood  Address_ _ 

Furnaces  LJ  Ranges 


AKalamazoa 

tb&k  Direct  to  You” 


City . - 


_ Slate. . 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


What  recourse  has  a  borrower  of 
$1,000  from  State  bank  now  in  liquida¬ 
tion,  in  preventing  sale  of  other  lands 
(not  encumbered,  or  homestead)  to  sat¬ 
isfy  a  deficiency  judgment,  should  forced 
sale  of  land  given  to  secure  loan  bring 
less  than  amount  due,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  value  of  land  given  as  security 
for  loan  was  valued  at  many  times  more 
than  amount  borrowed?  Liquidating 
agent  for  three  banks  was  forced  to  with¬ 
draw  advertised  sales,  and  now  hopes  to 
collect  from  those  where  other  securities 
might  be  acquired  regardless  of  loss  to 
borrower.  I  have  no  desire  nor  _  inten¬ 
tion  to  defraud,  but  do  not  consider  it 
right  for  a  bank  to  force  a  sale  of  all  I 
have  to  satisfy  a  $1,000  loan  for  which 
security  under  normal  conditions  was 
considered  sufficient  for  at  least  a  $3,000 
loan.  T.  b.  s. 

Alabama. 

Unfortunately  the  banks  have  the  legal 
right  to  foreclose  a  mortgage  if  there  is 
any  default  in  interest  or  principal.  If 
the  owner  of  the  property  signed  the 
bond  which  accompanies  the  mortgage, 
and  if  the  property  under  foreclosure 
does  not  sell  for  enough  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
penses,  the  bank  may  legally  take  a  de¬ 
ficiency  judgment.  This  judgment  then 
becomes  collectible  from  any  property  or 
realty  owned  by  the  debtor.  Of  course 
in  times  like  these  to  force  a  foreclosure 
in  sacrificing  of  property  to  satisfy  a 
small  mortgage  is  simply  confiscation. 
There  is  nothing  fair  or  right  or  just 
about  it.  The  government  has  furnished 
money  to  the  Federal  Land  banks  to 
carry  the  mortgages  along  and  save  the 
property  of  the  mortgage  creditor.  We 
are  not  sure  that  it  would  do  any  good, 
but  think  cases  of  this  kind  should  be 
put  up  to  the  member  of  Congress  or 
preferably  the  U.  S.  Senator.  They 
voted  $25,000,000  relief  for  just  such 
cases,  and  if  the  banks  are  not  using  it 
for  the  purpose  these  Senators  and  Rep¬ 
resentatives  owe  it  to  the  people  to  see 
that  they  do.  Of  course  this  applies  to 
the  Federal  Land  Banks.  You  do  not 
state  clearly  just  what  bank  is  holding 
your  mortgage,  but  we  have  assumed  that 
your  mortgage  is  with  the  Federal  Land 
Bank. 

John  Doe  sold  his  farm  to  Richard 
Roe  some  years  back,  taking  a  mortgage 
on  it.  Roe  defaulted  in  his  payments 
and  deeded  it  back  to  Doe  with  a  quit 
claim  deed  and  gets  his  release  of  the 
mortgage.  The  day  before  assigning  the 
quit  claim  deed  Roe  gave  a  mortgage  to  a 
third  party  and  had  the  mortgage  re¬ 
corded  three  hours  before  the  new  deed 
was  received  by  Doe.  What  can  Doe  do? 

New  York.  L- 

Doe  should  consult  a  competent  local 
attorney  who  would  be  in  a  position  to 
examine  all  the  records  and  other  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  case.  It  would  seem  to 
serve  the  ends  of  justice  if  Doe  should 
bring  an  action  in  the  courts  to  have  the 
release  of  the  mortgage  declared  null  and 
void  on  the  allegation  of  deception  and 
fraud.  On  the  face  of  it  the  filing  of 
a  second  mortgage  was  a  deliberate  trick. 
In  case  Roe  had  no  attachable  property 
a  suit  for  damage  would  be  useless,  be¬ 
cause  a  judgment  would  be  worthless  if 
secured.  The  new  mortgagee  could  not 
well  object  to  a  voiding  of  the  release  of 
the  first  mortgage  because  originally  his 
was  a  second  mortgage  at  best,  and  if  he 
could  be  connected  with  the  deception  as 
a  conscious  conspirator  the  facts  should 
be  referred  to  the  district  attorney  with 
a  view  to  criminal  action.  The  local  at¬ 
torney  when  fully  informed  can  best  sug¬ 
gest  the  proper  action  to  take. 

The  casualty  company  has  sent  my 
sister  $250  on  her  claim,  which  they 
call  a  compromise  settlement.  They  say 
they  were  not  obliged  to  pay  anything, 
because  the  cab  in  which  she  was  riding 
had  not  been  injured  and  the  sudden 
putting  on  of  the  brakes  by  the  driver 
was  intentional.  There  is  no  provision 
of  this  kind  in  the  policy.  Anyway,  a 
part  is  better  than  nothing,  and  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  your  help  in  the  case. 

New  York.  e.  w.  o. 

This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  limited  ac¬ 
cident  policies,  which  cover  only  acci¬ 
dents  caused  by  the  wrecking  or  dis¬ 
ablement  of  the  vehicle  in  which  the  in¬ 
jured  person  was  riding.  Such  policies 
leave  much  room  for  dispute,  and  com¬ 
promises  are  usually  suggested,  if  the 
claim  is  not  entirely  rejected.  Many  of 
the  claims  cannot  be  enforced.  The  in¬ 
sured  believes  he  or  she  is  getting  full 
protection,  only  to  find  when  the  acci¬ 
dent  happens  that  the  accident  did  not 
happen  in  just  the  right  way. 


I  shipped  seven  puppies,  C.  O.  I).  $80, 
to  Valley  View  Kennels,  2709  Charles 
St.  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  This  was  the 
price  agreed  upon.  I  received  this  tele¬ 
gram  :  “Reynolds  family  called  to  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.,  Sunday.  Death  of  mother. 
Will  return  Saturday.  Dogs  arrived  yes¬ 
terday.  You  will  release  to  express  com¬ 
pany.  Will  wire  money  immediately  on 
return  of  Reynolds.  Charles  Arthur, 
Kennel  Master.”  Not  a  word  from  them 
since  the  telegram.  I  have  called  his 
attention  twice.  No  complaint  about  the 
dogs.  Can  you  do  anything  for  me.  I 
know  nothing  about  his  responsibility. 
I  have  sent  him  dogs  before  C.  O.  D. 

New  York.  n.  h.  k. 

The  Valley  View  Kennels  make  abso¬ 
lutely  no  response  to  our  letters  asking 
for  adjustment  so  that  we  have  no  expla¬ 
nation  of  their  failure  to  make  payment. 
We,  therefore,  publish  the  record  as  it 
stands  for  the  benefit  of  other  readers. 

A  year  ago  I  bought  a  farm  on  a 
cross  road  and  the  main  road.  Now  I 
find  that  the  town  line  runs  through  my 
farm,  and  15  acres  lies  in  the  next  town¬ 
ship.  The  authorities  there  advertised 
it  for  back  taxes  in  the  name  of  the  old 
owner  without  notifying  me  that  the  land 
belonged  to  my  farm.  Must  I  pay  the 
back  taxes  and  extra  expense  on  this 
land?  W.  M. 

New  York. 

*  It  seems  unjust  but  we  fear  you  will 
be  obliged  to  pay  the  bill.  Taxes  are  a 
first  lien  on  the  property,  and'  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  your  duty  to  pay,  and  not 
the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  collect. 
Your  deed  should  show  that  a  part  of 
the  land  lies  in  an  adjacent  township. 
Perhaps  it  does.  If  so  whoever  searched 
the  title  in  the  public  records  should  have 
demanded  a  tax  receipt  to  show  that  the 
tax  had  been  paid  in  full,  when  you  took 
title.  Always  look  for  mortgages,  judg¬ 
ments,  taxes  and  other  liens  before  ac¬ 
cepting  title  to  real  estate. 

I  intend  to  buy  a  piece  of  property  at 
a  county  tax  sale  by  paying  the  taxes  on 
it.  B  is  the  present  owner  and  A  was 
the  former  owner.  B  still  owes  A  $150 
mortgage.  Do  I  have  to  pay  A  the  $150 
when  1  take  over  the  property  or  does 
A  fall  through?  B  has  a  renter  on  the 
place  at  present.  Does  the  renter  have 
to  move  as  soon  as  I  pay  the  taxes,  or 
may  he  remain  until  I  get  the  deed? 

New  York.  y.  t. 

The  mortgage  remains  good ;  but  if  in¬ 
terest  and  taxes  are  paid,  payment  of  it 
cannot  be  enforced  until  it  matures.  The 
status  of  the  tenant  depends  on  his  writ¬ 
ten  lease,  if  he  has  one.  If  he  has  a 
verbal  lease  by  the  month  he  may  vacate 
or  be  dispossessed  at  the  end  of  any 
month.  If  rent  is  in  default  he  may  be 
dispossessed  at  any  time. 

I  have  invested  money  for  improve¬ 
ments  and  labor  on  my  grandfather’s 
property,  which  will  go  to  my  mother 
after  his  death.  What  must  I  do  to 
hold  my  claim  if  the  property  is  sold 
for  taxes?  f.  s. 

New  York. 

Taxes  are  a  first  lien  on  property. 
Your  claim  would  not  be  good,  if  the 
property  were  sold  for  taxes.  If  the 
property  is  worth  anything  it  is  better  to 
keep  the  tax  paid. 

Have  you  any  information  regarding 
Maxim  Development  Corp.,  110  W.  40th 
St.,  New  York?  They  developed  some 
tracts  in  South  Jersey  several  years  ago. 
They  played  some  trick  on  a  friend  of 
mine.  The  taxes  and  charges  were  paid 
every  year,  and  this  friend  also  held  re¬ 
ceipts  for  same,  as  well  as  a  deed,  yet 
the  lots  were  taken  away  for  failure  to 
pay  taxes.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
them?  F.  u. 

New  Jersey. 

Yes,  we  were  familiar  with  the  Max¬ 
im  Development  Corporation  promotions. 
It  was  an  old  trick.  You  answered  a 
puzzle  and  everyone  won  a  lot  as  a 
prize.  You  simply  had  to  send  $6.95  to 
pay  for  the  deed.  The  lot  was  too  small 
to  build  on,  so  you  were  urged  to  buy  the 
next  lot  at  a  substantial  price.  There  is 
just  one  party  that  wins  prizes  in  these 
schemes.  It  is  the  company  promoting 
the  enterprise.  We  have  known  lands 
used  in  promotions  of  this  kind  by  other 
promoters  to  be  bought  at  $3  an  acre. 
The  cost  of  the  lots  was  about  15  cents. 
They  were  sold  at  $175  each.  The  future 
taxes  paid  to  the  company  is  often  a 
part  of  the  racket.  There  is  no  chance 
of  gaining  wealth  on  the  land  scheme 
prizes.  Losses  are  sure. 

If  a  mortgage  has  no  date  of  maturity 
can  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  call  for 
the  principal  at  any  time?  Should  the 
mortgage  be  without  date  of  maturity? 

New  York.  W.  L. 

Yes.  In  that  case  the  mortgage  is 
similar  to  a  demand  note.  It  is  better 
to  fix  the  date  of  maturity. 


A  Little  Tennessee  Fair 

Won’t  you  come  to  our  fair?  It  isn’t 
big  or  imposing,  but  it  has  plenty  of 
local  color  to  give  it  character.  And  it 
represents  a  community  effort  on  the  part 
of  a  people  distinctly  not  community- 
minded — scattered  folk,  isolated  for  gen¬ 
erations  by  narrow  means,  up  rude  moun¬ 
tain  trails,-  and  by  a  sturdily  self-suffi¬ 
cient,  if  not  fiercely  independent,  spirit. 

This  is  our  Community  House — un¬ 
finished  and  barn-like,  you  think,  but  we 
love  it  because  we  have  worked  so  hard 
for  it !  And  doesn't  it  look  pretty  to¬ 
day,  with  the  tall  stems  of  corn  and  cane, 
and  bunches  of  Soy  beans  and  other  field 
crops  masking  the  walls,  and  that  long- 
table  banked  with  flowers  in  front  of  the 
great  stone  fireplace?  You  can’t  travel 
far  in  the  Cumberlands  without  noticing 
how  the  dooryards,  even  the  poorest  of 
them,  dance  and  ripple  and  glow  with 
flowers ;  how  every  porch  has  its  lacy 
vines,  its  cherished  fairy  lilies  or  ele¬ 
phant-ears  ;  every  cabin  its  windowful  of 
fondly-tended  house  plants  in  Winter.  “I 
sure  do  love  flowers" — how  often  those 
words  are  heard  here,  not  from  the  lips 
of  schoolgirls,  but  from  careworn  moth¬ 
ers  and  gaunt-framed,  rugged  mountain 
men  !  So  you  won’t  be  surprised  by  our 
present  display — these  luxuriant  sultanas, 
and  white  and  coral  Begonias,  and  high¬ 
bred  Fuchsias,  all  spangled  with  blos¬ 
soms  and  gloriously  indifferent  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  rooted  in  tin  pails  or 
old  saucepans  instead  of  in  conventional 
flowerpots.  A  row  of  handsome  cut 
flowers  is  ranged  above,  on  the  mantel¬ 
piece. 

Because  the  live-at-home  program  is 
of  such  vital  interest  hereabout,  we  are 
particularly  concerned  with  the  kitchen 


and  rich  experience  of  a  long  life  written 
into  her  fine  face,  has  seated  herself  in 
a  splint-seat  chair  to  try  the  familiar 
treadle.  The  walls  are  curtained  with 
quilts  and  bedspreads,  the  long  table 

draped  with  a  cover  taken  from  the  backs 
of  our  mountain  sheep  and  corded,  spun, 
dyed  and  woven  by  mountain  women. 
Note  the  pattern,  and  the  handsome 
blending  of  blue,  white  and  orchid — a 
color  that  grandma,  perhaps,  would  call 
purple  or  layloek.  Here  are  homespun 
linens,  both  coarse  and  fine,  and  baby 

clothes — yes,  the  babies  who  wore  them 
lived  to  grow  up.  though  the  skirts  alone 

are  a  full  yard  long,  and  stiff  with 

tucks  and  embroidery.  That  little  round 
cedar  tub  with  its  one  high  stave  for  a 
handle  is  called  a  piggin  :  many  a  woman 
after  milking  her  cow  has  carried  the 
milk  home  on  her  head  in  a  piggin.  The 
old  shovel  and  tongs  are  home-forged,  the 
former  made  from  a  plowshare.  Anions 
the  other  treasures  sent  by  our  neighbors 
you  may  see  a  thick  woolen  riding-habit, 
short  waisted,  long  skirted,  with  a  de¬ 
licious  scoop  bonnet  of  coffee-colored  silk 
supported  by  wires.  Here  are  candle- 
molds.  too.  and  a  sand  box,  that  predeces¬ 
sor  of  blotting  paper,  and  beside  this  two 
ancient  folios,  close  to  the  century  mark, 
hand-written  with  a  quill  pen  and  ink 
homemade  from  acorns.  How  black  that 
ink  is  still,  and  oh !  what  magnificent 
flourishes!  No  doubt  this  “key”  to  some¬ 
body's  arithmetic’  with  every  problem 
worked  out,  was  kept  in  strict  seclusion 
— for  the  scribe  was  a  local  schoolmaster. 

The  love  of  music  amounts  to  a  pas¬ 
sion  here,  and  I  warrant  that  every  man 
and  boy  visiting  the  fair  has  cast  an  ap¬ 
praising  eye  on  that  old  red  fiddle,  and 
slyly  fingered  the  strings  of  that  mellow 
toned  guitar.  The  bright-eyed  grandsire 
who  brought  in  the  latter  said  that  he 
made  it  just  50  years  ago,  when  he  was 


Community  House  on  Fair  Day 


garden  exhibit.  Vegetables,  including  the 
green  and  leafy  ones  in  such  high  favor 
nowadays,  are  well  represented.  There  is 
a  poor  showing  of  fruit.  Grapes  and 
peaches  are  mostly  gone  by  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood.  and  the  late  Spring  frosts  make 
fruit-growing  on  the  plateau  very  much 
of  a  gamble.  A  few  fine  sample  apples 
promise  well  for  Winter  evenings,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  near-by  stand  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  glowing  against  a 
sunshiny  window,  does  credit  to  the  4-H 
club  and  to  the  teaching  of  our  Home 
Demonstrator. 

Our  little  village  is  blessed  with  a  hos¬ 
pital  ;  that,  of  course,  explains  the  large, 
well-appointed  rest-room  where  minor 
hurts  can  be  treated,  and  tired  mothers 
leave  their  babies  in  the  care  of  a  pretty 
student-nurse.  There  are  Red  Cross 
posters,  too,  and  gay  health  slogans  and. 
in  another  department,  an  object  lesson 
in  dietetics  which  is  both  entertaining 
and  impressive.  Dainty  baskets  and  em¬ 
broidery  buffet  sets,  done  by  canvales- 
cents,  are  other  hospital  exhibits  of 
interest. 

Hand-weaving  has  never  been  a  lost 
art  in  the  mountains,  and  of  late  years  it 
lias  been  revived  and  become  quite  a 
flourishing  industry,  along  with  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  hooked  rugs  and  pillow-tops  and 
pieced  quilts.  Old.  traditional  patterns 
and  a  lovely  blending  of  colors  make 
some  of  these  pieces  quite  unusual.  And 
here  is  the  school  art-craft  exhibit — yes, 
we  have  a  live,  forward-looking  school 
for  mountain  girls  and  boys — and  the 
wood-working  department  is  fast  develop¬ 
ing  into  a  valuable  feature.  Notice  the 
designs  on  the  book-ends  and  boxes ;  oak 
trees,  squirrels,  a  startled  rabbit,  a  razor- 
back  nosing  for  acorns — don't  these  smack 
of  the  soil?  And  these  off-hand  bits  of 
carving — the  dozing,  curled-up  cat,  and 
the  old  man  with  a  wooden  leg  and  a 
wallet,  all  showing  the  strokes  of  the 
knife  in  the  modern  manner — -aren’t  they 
really  delightful?  And  don’t  overlook 
the  beautiful,  ruddy  cedar  bowls,  and 
paper-cutter  of  holly  wood,  as  fine¬ 
grained  as  ivory ;  or  the  foot-rest  whose 
firm,  springy  covering  is  of  strands  of 
braided  corn  shucks.  I  know  what  shop 
I  shall  come  to  for  Christmas  presents ! 
Yes,  the  native  sense  of  beauty  and  feel¬ 
ing  for  artistic  expression  is  strong — all 
that  it  needs  is  direction  and  guidance 
through  vocational  training. 

“Old-Timey  Things”  is  the  placard 
over  this  doorway.  Inside,  another  fire¬ 
place.  and  beside  it.  a  flax-wheel,  and  a 
woman  nf  near  eighty,  with  the  wisdom 


a  boy  of  16;  and  all  the  handsome  shell 
inlay  came  from  mussels  that  he  caught 
in  the  river.  A  “left-handed”  guitar — • 
just  so,  as  all  of  the  would-be  players 
discovered ! 

Ohl-timey  things !  Y’es,  and  the  small¬ 
est  here  is  undoubtedly  also  the  oldest — a 
fossil  picked  up  under  the  cliff,  in  shape 
roughly  resembling  a  starfish,  and  dating 
back  to  the  days  when  Tennessee  rocks 
were  part  of  the  ocean  floor ! 

It  is  noon  now,  and  the  good-humored 
crowd,  carrying  scores  of  baskets  and  tin 
pails  packed  with  good  home-grown  eat¬ 
ables,  is  streaming  out  into  the  brilliant 
September  sunshine  to  enjoy  a  communi¬ 
ty  dinner,  served  cafeteria  style,  in  the 
pine  grove  opposite.  Meanwhile  the 
judges  are  busy  awarding  red  and  blue 
ribbons — the  only  prizes  that  we  can 
afford.  Later  there  will  be  a  program 
featuring  health-building,  folk-dancing, 
and  the  concoction  of  delectable  salads 
(three  closely  related  topics),  followed 
by  games  and  contests  for  the  younger 
fry,  lasting  until  it  is  time  to  go  home 
and  do  chores.  Can  any  little  farming 
community  of  barely  200  souls  report  a 
better  fair  than  ours?  n.  R.  G. 


Drawn  l)y  Edythe  Giedeman ,  Ohio 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issoe  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


COOK-HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED,  small  fami¬ 
ly,  small  modern  country  home,  $20  monthly; 
references.  ADVERTISER  4626,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Couple,  white,  no  children,  to  cook 
and  work  in  working  men’s  club  house,  ca¬ 
pacity  40  to  45  men;  wages  $60  a  month  couple, 
room  and  board;  all*  conveniences.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4627,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — White  man,  middle-aged,  for  house¬ 
man  in  club  house;  wages  $20  a  month,  room 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  4628,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman;  man  and 
wife  or  single  man  preferred  to  work  and 
live  on  farm  housing  three  to  four  thousand 
layers;  give  full  particulars  in  reply.  BOX 

139,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Housekeeper-cook,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  for  farm  on  Long  Island,  adult 
family;  good  home,  board,  $15  monthly;  state 
age,  height,  weight,  religion  and  references 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4615,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  — -  Young  German  for  farm  work. 
ALEX  SOMMER,  Sterling  Junction,  Mass. 


COUPLE  OR  ADULT  family,  with  means  to 
make  own  living  on  farm  (perhaps  shares); 
board  owners;  state  ages,  experience,  inten¬ 
tions,  etc. ;  an  answer  no  others.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4622,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENERGETIC  PROTESTANT  young  man  of 
clean  habits  as  helper  on  poultry  farm;  ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary;  interest  in  poultry  essen¬ 
tial;  state  age,  weight,  wages  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  4630,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  honest,  dependable,  country  wom¬ 
an  for  light  housekeeping,  on  a  farm;  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  one  child;  state  lowest  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4635,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  couple  for  family  of  six  in 
country  to  do  housework  including  laundry, 
all  electrical  apparatus;  man  must  be  able  to 
drive  car  and  do  general  handy  work;  perma¬ 
nent  position  and  consideration  to  folks  that 
appreciate  a  good  home.  Write  C.  L.  LIGHT- 
FOOT.  Box  27,  Franklin  Park,  N.  J.,  or  phone 
New  Brunswick  1814M. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  to  work  on 
shares  or  as  partner.  ORCHARD  HILL 
MANOR,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Competent  capable  middle-aged  wom¬ 
an  as  general  houseworker  for  country;  posi¬ 
tively  must  be  very  good  plain  cook;  three 
adults,  good  home,  thirty  dollars  monthly;  ref¬ 
erence,  age.  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  4661,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman,  housework,  plain 
cooking,  $20  month,  good  family  home,  Prot¬ 
estant,  suburb.  MRS.  MANICE,  33-62  159th 
St.,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


MAN.  28,  SINGLE,  wants  dairy  farm  work;  re¬ 
liable.  gentle  with  cows;  good  board  more 
essential  than  high  wages  for  Winter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4624,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  MANAGER  —  Bank,  operating 
large  commercial  dairy  farm  as  estate,  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  finding  new  connection  for  manager; 
recommended  as  man  of  integrity  and  ability. 
BOX  241,  Jeanette,  Pa. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  milker,  useful 
man,  references.  ADVERTISER  4599,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CLEAN-CUT  AMERICAN  couple  want  work; 

van  understands  farming  and  carpenter  work 
from  A  to  Z;  woman  cook  and  housekeeper; 
both  drive  car.  ADVERTISER  4600,  care  Rural 
New'- Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED,  SINGLE  cow-man,  good  milker, 
twenty  dollars  month,  board  and  room.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4602,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  50,  SINGLE,  barn  work,  good 
milker,  test  work,  calf  man;  no  liquor;  state 
wages,  particulars.  ADVERTISER  4601,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  experienced  herdsman- 
dairvman,  on  dairy  farm;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences:  A-l  milker;  married,  no  children.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4603,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  or  herds¬ 
man  on  modern  farm,  Guernseys  or  Jerseys 
preferred!:  American.  42,  married;  life  experi¬ 
ence,  high  school  education  and  college  train¬ 
ing:  steady  worker;  good  reference;  personal 
interview  desired;  state  wages  and  particulars 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4604,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  MARRIED,  can  take  charge  of 
dairy  and  dairy  farm;  any  proposition  con¬ 
sidered;  references.  ADVERTISER  4606,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  EXPERIENCED  in  A.  R.  work 
and  commercial  dairy,  reliable  and  responsi¬ 
ble,  married,  references.  ADVERTISER  4607, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  DESIRES  position  on  farm  or 
estate;  college  trained,  4  years’  experience 
in  hatchery,  also  understands  layers  and  brood¬ 
ing;  references.  GEO.  W.  HALL,  Dudley, 
Mass. 


AMERICAN  PROTESTANT  couple,  white,  de¬ 
sire  position,  permanent  or  through  Winter; 
man,  vegetable  gardener,  handy  all  repairs,  car¬ 
penter;  woman,  good  cook,  neat,  clean  house¬ 
keeper,  good  laundress;  good  home  to  high 
wages.  ADVERTISER  4611,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SWEDISH  YOUNG  man,  25,  single,  like  work 
as  herdsman;  have  life-long  experience  in 
feeding,  breeding  and  raising  cattle;  hand  and 
machine  milker;  can  produce  grade  A  milk; 
have  references.  Write  ANTON  NORDQUIST, 
208  Main  St.,  Portland,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  experienced  in  all 
branches,  desires  position;  industrious,  con¬ 
scientious  worker.  ADVERTISER  4647,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  MAN,  willing,  quiet,  $12.50  month 
Winter,  $1S  Summer.  ADVERTISER  4657, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


rOULTRY'MAN.  10  YEARS’  experience,  desires 
position.  ADVERTISER  4613,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WILLING  DANISH  man  wants  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate,  experienced  general  farm  work 
and  chickens;  excellent  references.  CHRIS 
PEDERSEN,  care  Andersen,  4407  6th  Avenue, 
Apt.  8,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  38.  experience  in  general  farm¬ 
ing  wants  position.  ADVERTISER  4619,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LIFE  EXPERIENCED  farmer  wishes  position 
on  estate  or  farm;  good  teamster,  good  milk¬ 
er;  American,  single,  32,  no  tobacco,  honest, 
sober,  reliable;  please  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4620,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  RELIABLE  man,  no  liquor  or  tobacco, 
wants  position  teaming  or  general  farm  work; 
15  years’  experience;  go  anywhere,  preferably 
Connecticut  or  New  York.  JOHN  CUNNING¬ 
HAM,  care  Joseph  Lewis,  Sterling,  Mass. 


HOUSEKEEPER  OR  PRACTICAL  nurse,  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4639,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR  AND  MECHANIC,  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  will  go  anywhere,  private  or  com¬ 
mercial.  N.  BELMORE,  Stoughton,  Mass. 


ORCHARDMAN  AND  GARDENER,  experienced 
pruner,  wants  position;  married,  child  2 
years;  wife  willing  to  help.  ADVERTISER 
4640,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  GRADUATE,  married,  30,  ex¬ 
perienced  general,  dairy  farming,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  4642,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TWO  YOUNG  men  want  farm  work,  experi¬ 
enced.  dry-hand  milkers,  vegetables,  horses. 
ADVERTISER  4645,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  GARDENER,  nurseryman,  florist,  mar¬ 
ried,  seeks  position.  BOX  427,  Yalesville, 
Conn. 


YOUNG  MAN,  German,  honest,  clean,  wants 
position,  dairyman,  farmer,  gardener.  T. 
SCHLACHT,  care  Funck,  511  East  85th  St., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Dairy  work,  peddling  milk,  life  ex¬ 
perience.  BOX  26,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 


RESPONSIBLE  MAN  wants  work  on  poultry 
farm.  DUBOIS,  116  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


STEADY  ON  MODERN  farm  by  middle-aged 
German,  married  man,  small  family;  life-time 
experience,  sober,  dependable,  a  clean  respecta¬ 
ble  family.  ADVERTISER  4648,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


STRONG  Y'OUNG  American  Christian,  agricul¬ 
tural  and  poultry-school  graduate,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  modern  farm;  experience  main  object, 
small  salary  and  board.  ADVERTISER  4649, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  39,  wants  position 
on  farm:  small  family,  two  girls,  one  boy. 
II.  HATFIELD,  Littleton,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN,  AGE  30,  married,  no  children; 

10  years’  experience  on  first-class  farms;  good 
manager;  excellent  references;  now  employed 
but  desire  change;  would  rent  stocked  and 
equipped  farm.  ADVERTISER  4651,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  to  manage  breeding  herd 
of  l’erclierons  or  Belgians;  have  developed 
many  winners:  married;  write  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4653,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  SINGLE  girl  wants  position  as 
second  maid  or  houseworker.  D.  MERTENS, 
Route  4,  Danbury,  Conn. 


COOK  WANTS  position,  plenty  of  work,  with 
good  salary;  private  or  institution;  references. 
ADVERTISER  4654,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  - —  Permanent  position  with  a  good 
Christian  family  on  general  farm  work;  age 
54,  partly  deaf,  do  not  drink  or  smoke;  mod¬ 
erate  wages.  SIMON  REES,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  MARRIED,  twenty-six,  proven 
ability  in  testing,  fitting  and  showing,  with 
country’s  best;  records  to  962  butterfat;  best 
of  references.  HAROLD  CATON,  Salisbury, 
Conn. 


FARM-HAND  OR  CARETAKER  wants  work. 
ENGELIIART,  92  Cedar  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  2  CHILDREN,  experienced  cow 
man,  calf-raiser,  testing,  grade  A  milk;  wife 
will  board  help.  ADVERTISER  4656,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  POULTRYMAN,  single,  commercial  or 
estate;  go  anywhere;  state  salary.  P.  O.  BOX 
8,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUTH,  20  Y’EARS,  farm-raised,  desires  a  posi¬ 
tion,  permanent;  dairy  preferred;  also  under¬ 
stands  general  farming  and  operates  auto.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4664,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  experienced 
poultryman;  sober,  industrious;  references. 
ADVERTISER  4658,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VERMONT  FARMER,  college  training  and  life 
experience  with  all  classes  of  livestock,  crops, 
teaming,  lumbering,  grading  and  road-work,  car¬ 
pentry  and  cement  work,  greenhouse  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation,  etc.,  wishes  position  as 
working  manager  large  farms  or  estate;  while 
all  prices  are  at  rock  bottom  is  a  good  time  to 
organize  or  enlarge  a  farm  project;  interview 
only.  L.  C.  LITCHFIELD,  Wayland,  Mass. 


GERMAN  COUPLE,  31,  one  child  2  years, 
working  on  private  estate  will  close  for  Win¬ 
ter,  desires  position  on  estate;  man  experi¬ 
enced  farmer,  gardener,  make  repairs,  drive  car. 
ADVERTISER  4660,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDYMAN,  30,  THREE  months’  experience 
farming  and  milking;  $15  month,  room  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  4662,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  SINGLE,  45,  above  ordinary  ex¬ 
perience,  desires  responsible  position  requiring 
results;  life-time  experience  witli  purebred  cat¬ 
tle,  advanced  registry  work,  feeding,  fitting  and 
showing;  details  appreciated.  ADVERTISER 
4663,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  AMERICAN,  37,  Jerseys  or  Guern¬ 
seys.  private.  ADVERTISER  4408,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  very  good 
worker,  good  character.  ADVERTISER  4466, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


TEACHER,  TWENTY-FOUR,  best  references, 
experience  doctor’s  office,  licensed  driver. 
ADVERTISER  4465,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  POULTRY  manager,  over  20  years’ 
practice,  desires  responsible  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4469,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  would  like  to 
work  in  dairy  barn  with  milking  machines  or 
in  milk  room:  exceptionally  clean,  good  worker. 
ADVERTISER  4467,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  J 

157%-ACRE  FARM,  Lyndon,  Cattaraugus  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  on  macadamized  highway,  near 
school;  10-room  2-story  house  with  garret,  dairy 
barn  36x60  with  ell  30x44  and  basement  (good 
stanchions  for  30  head),  room  for  45  head;  never 
failing  well,  creek  and  spring;  water  in  pas¬ 
ture:  price  $4,500.  THOMAS  WILDRICK, 

Black  Creek,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  mile  from  Ferndale,  N.  Y., 
70-acre  farm,  12-room  house,  good  buildings; 
reasonable.  CATHERINE  OWENS,  Swan  Lake, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farm  in  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts:  must  have  level  tillage,  good 
house,  barn,  water.  100  or  more  acres;  $3,000; 
no  agents.  ADVERTISER  4623,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

TENANT  WANTED  for  Dutchess  County  farm; 

I  have  a  300-acre  farm  in  Dutchess  County. 
New  York,  for  which  I  want  a  tenant  of  the 
highest  class.  The  farm  is  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  and  is  equipped  with  modern  buildings  of 
every  description  including  an  almost  new  dairy 
barn  for  approximately  50  cows.  Frigidaire 
room  adjoins.  Property  all  fenced  and  there  is 
ample  water.  This  is  a  complete  dairy  farm 
which  will  appeal  to  a  high-grade  man.  It  is 
available  on  reasonable  terms  to  such  a  man. 
Address  inquiries  to  ADVERTISER  4625,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  asparagus  farm  in  South 
Jersey,  45  acres  fruit,  15  acres  asparagus, 
peaches'  and  apples  are  of  the  most  desirable 
and  up-to-date  commercial  varieties;  trees  in 
excellent  condition  and  big  producers;  house 
and  outbuildings  in  good  repair;  a  money  maker 
during  the  depression.  ADVERTISER  4629, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  OR  ACREAGE  wanted,  exchange  mod¬ 
ern  6-room  house,  all  improvements  on  fully 
improved  street,  small  first  mortgage,  9  miles 
from  New  York  City.  OWNER,  325  Kingsland 
Road,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy.  farm 
of  100  acres  tillable  or  more,  with  or  without 
stock,  no  more  than  90  miles  from  New  York; 
New  York  State  or  Western  Connecticut.  Ad¬ 
dress  F.  N.,  307  E.  Main  St.,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  65-acre  farm,  running 
stream,  spring  water;  30  miles  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  all  new  buildings,  10 
acres  wood;  located  in  Cocliranville.  G.  FI. 
DEATRICII,  Stony  Brook,  N.  Y. 

35-COW  STATE  road,  valley  farm,  Cattaraugus 
County,  New  York;  large  village  3  miles, 
Olean  easy  drive;  50  acres  productive,  machine- 
worked  tillage,  160  acres  creek-watered  pas¬ 
ture,  220  acres  woodland;  attractive  8-room 
house,  furnace;  large  dairy  barn,  silo,  con¬ 
crete  stable,  milk  house;  all  buildings  good; 
roadside  market  possibilities;  $6,000;  investi¬ 
gate  easy-payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND 

BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

AVANTED  TO  EXCHANGE  four  lots  on  Long 
Island  costing  four  thousand  dollars  for  a 
small  farm  within  commuting  distance  of  New 
York  City.  ADVERTISER  4605,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Stocked  and  equipped  dairy  or  poul¬ 
try  farm  to  rent  with  option  of  buying;  im¬ 
mediately,  having  sold  my  farm.  ADA’ERTIS- 
ER  4608,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Stocked  and  equipped  farm  at  once. 
ADVERTISER  4609,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GASOLINE  STATION,  road-stand,  attractive 
home  and  paying  business  combined,  eight 
pumps;  elderly  owner  retiring;  $11,800,  liberal¬ 
ly  financed;  Philadelphia  vicinity;  photo.  AD- 
A’ERTISER  4612,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Rent  small  farm,  $30,  option  to  buy, 
on  main  road,  commuting  distance  New  York 
City.  ADVERTISER  4610,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Milford,  Conn.,  10-room  house,  im¬ 
provements,  35  acres  good  land.  AVM.  J. 
HARRISON,  AVilton,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE  —  New  bungalow,  $500  down;  5 
rooms,  bath,  all  improvements:  lot  50  ft.  by 
250  ft.;  fine  for  chickens,  garden.  JOHN  A. 
IvESSEL,  54  E.  10th  St.,  Huntington  Station, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  RIVER  farm.  Southern  New  York,  on 
main  State  highway:  splendid  buildings,  good 
for  corn  and  Alfalfa,  abundance  of  water;  mail 
and  bus  service,  school  bus  too.  BOX  95,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  FARM  wanted  in  New  York  State,  on 
State  highway,  suitable  for  gas  station  and 
refreshment  stand.  JOHN  LAI’SLEY,  Linden¬ 
hurst,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — High-class  road  business,  tourists, 
etc.,  or  modern  home  and  poultry  plant;  cash. 
WILBUR  MEEKER,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Alodern  grocery,  good  location  and 
business;  Pennsylvania  town  of  15,000;  also 
new  modern  home;  both  reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4614,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

160  ACRES,  ROAD-STAND,  tourist  rooms,  five 
buildings,  electric,  telephone,  two  miles  town 
on  cement  interstate  highway,  heaviest  traveled 
road  in  East;  18  head  tested  cattle,  horses, 
pigs,  feed,  machinery,  milk  check  every  month ; 
everything  for  $7,500,  part  cash.  MRS.  AV.  J. 
MOORE,  R.  3,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

IDEAL  CLIMATE  benefits  sufferers  from  coughs, 
rheumatism;  no  snow;  cottage,  gas  station,  20 
acres,  chicken  range,  pine  grove;  State  highway. 
E.  MORRISON,  Conway,  S.  C. 

HUDSON  VALLEY  fruit  farm,  23  acres  set  out 
with  apples,  pears,  cherries,  raspberries;  8- 
room  house:  outbuildings,  electricity,  running 
water.  METSCIIER,  871  Brook  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

AVANTED  —  General  farm  in  Southwestern 
Connecticut.  ADVERTISER  4616,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXCHANGE  TOAVN  property  in  New  Jersey  for 
dairy  or  general  farm  in  New  York  or  New 
Jersey,  on  good  or  State  road.  ADVERTISER 
4617,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Farm  to  rent  with  privilege  of  buy¬ 
ing  or  will  buy  farm  if  small  down  payment 
is  accepted;  give  full  details  in  first  letter. 
AVrite  ADVERTISER  4618,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 

FOR  SALE — Modern  hatchery  in  AVestern  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  incubator  capacity  50,000;  good  ter¬ 
ritory;  owner  will  sacrifice;  particulars  on  re¬ 
quest.  ADA’ERTISER  4621,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Equipped  dairy  farm,  share  basis, 
by  experienced  man  and  wife,  immediate  pos¬ 
session.  ADVERTISER  4633,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


93  ACRES,  GOOD,  productive,  level  land,  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Binghamton,  suitable  for  poultry  or 
dairying;  wood,  timber  and  fruit;  buildings 
good;  spring  water;  some  tools;  2  cows  and 
hay ;  price  $2,800,  $800  down,  terms.  FIX) YD 
SHAFER,  Owner,  Triangle,  N.  Y. 


25-ACRE  FARM — Avoid  northern  Winters;  buy 
this  farm  in  comfortable  year  round  Florida 
climate;  4-room  bungalow,  garage,  henhouse,  25 
acres  land,  long  frontage  on  paved  highway,  2 
minutes  to  church,  stores  and  depot;  grove  of 
1.006  Tung  oil  trees;  price  $2,500,  $300  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  R.  L.  WOOD,  Alachua, 
Florida. 

FOR  SALE— Gasoline  station,  luncheonette  and 
four-room  bungalow,  ground  100x100  feet. 
ADVERTISER  4632,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARYLAND — For  sale  or  exchange,  67-acre,  4- 
room  house,  brooder-house  for  2,000.  hen¬ 
house  for  700;  timber,  brook;  $2,600.  AVILDT, 
Rt.  4,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

FARM  TENANT  wanted,  165  acres,  Sullivan 
County.  ADA’ERTISER  4634,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Farm,  value  not  over  $1,500,  near 
towns;  have  car  and  some  cash  as  down  pay¬ 
ment.  ELMER  KEENE,  Box  54,  Ossining, 

N.  Y. 

SMALL  PLACE  wanted  on  State  highway:  must 
be  reasonable;  no  agents.  KILZER,  315  East 
89th  St.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — 5-room  house,  all  improvements, 
garage,  chicken  house,  2  acres,  one  mile  from 
town,  easy  terms.  LINDAU,  R.  D.  1,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 

300-ACRE  FARM,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.;  fine 
land,  fruits  12-room  house,  large  woods, 
water,  barns,  comfortable;  bargain;  owner. 
MICHAEL  O’NEILL,  60  AV.  Clinton  Ave.,  Ir¬ 
vington,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Poultry  farm  accommodating  1,000 
birds  or  more,  reasonable  rent,  within  35 
miles  of  New  York.  ADA'ERTISEIt  4141,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 147-acre  dairy  farm,  30  miles  north 
Syracuse,  %  mile  off  macadam  road ;  excel¬ 
lent  buildings;  price  $2,500,  cash  down  $800: 
no  exchanges.  ADVERTISER  4643,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM,  SUITABLE  for  poultry,  wanted  to  rent 
with  option  of  buying;  state  full  particulars. 
ADA’ERTISER  4644,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED  TO  RENT,  or  buy,  equipped  dairy 
farm  able  to  keep  40  or  more  milkers;  nice 
location,  good  land,  grade  A  preferred;  small 
cash  payment;  father  and  sons.  JORGENSEN, 
1214  79th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED  TO  RENT,  or  lease,  large  dairy  farm, 
fully  stocked,  by  responsible  party,  with 
option  to  buy.  ADVERTISER  4646,  care  Rural 
New-Yrorker. 

150-ACRE  POULTRY,  dairy  farm,  fine  location, 
terms,  photos.  AVM.  SEIDEL,  AVashington- 
ville,  Pa. 

100-ACRE  FARM  and  general  store,  excel¬ 
lent  farm  for  truck  or  general  farming;  build¬ 
ings  in  fine  shape  and  located  on  main  high¬ 
way  near  I.ysander;  all  modern  conveniences; 
15  acres  of  timber;  price  $12,000.  N.  S.  COLE, 
Lysander,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  dairy  farm,  good  land,  all 
tillable;  good  buildings,  good  water,  good 
neighbors;  one  mile  from  Lake  Ontario.  Ad¬ 
dress  BENJ.  EAVART,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED  TO  RENT  by  elderly  woman,  cot¬ 
tage,  acre,  near  depot,  village:  Dutchess 
County.  ADVERTISER  4650,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM  wanted  to  rent  by  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  poultryman:  modern  equipment, 
good  location  and  some  laying  stock  essential; 
please  describe  farm  and  state  rental.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4652,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LAND.  UNIMPROVED,  15  miles  AVasliington, 
D.  C.,  part  or  whole,  $50  per  acre;  of  same 
tract,  12  acres,  house,  fruit,  $5,000.  MRS.  M., 
R.  1,  Box  33,  Vienna,  Va. 

BUY  OR  RENT  farm,  or  house  with  land,  New 
York,  preferably  near  road;  must  be  reason¬ 
able.  SACHS,  48-04  39th  Place,  AVoodside, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — -9  acres,  6-room  house,  750  poul¬ 
try,  crops.  BOX  115,  AV.  MAIN  ST.,  Mill¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 

AVANTED  TO  BUY  from  owner  old-fashioned 
place,  small  acreage,  with  livable  house,  for 
$800,  with  $300  down;  give  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4659,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TAA'O  MEN,  father  and  son,  wish  to  rent  farm 
on  shares;  willing  to  board  with  owner.  AD- 
A'ERTISEIt  4655,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SMALL  FARAI  near  Troy.  State  road,  elec¬ 
tricity;  $7,000.  HARRIET  COLE,  14  Blake¬ 
ley  Court,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

|  FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  AVIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

GENUINE  VERMONT  clover  extracted  honey, 
5  pounds  $1.10,  2  pails  $2,  postpaid  into  third 
zone;  pancakes  and  Vermont  honey.  Nuf  said. 
FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

HONEY,  FANCY,  white,  60-lb.  can,  $4;  two 
cans,  $7.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  post¬ 
paid;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  EARL  SEA- 
VEY,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

HONEY— 60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.20;  30  lbs., 
$2.25;  buckwheat,  $3;  mixed,  $3;  24  sections 
clover  comb,  $3;  not  prepaid;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gal.; 

$2  per  gal.  for  two  or  more;  postpaid  third 
zone.  H.  K.  MacLAURY,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Best  clover,  60  lbs.,  $4.50;  25  lbs., 
$2.20,  here;  5-lb.  pail,  90c  postpaid.  SPENCER 
BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

FINE  HONEY,  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover.  $4.20; 

mixed  amber,  $3.25;  pails,  as  usual.  RAY  C. 
AVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

PURE  AVIIITE  honey,  5-lb.  pail  65  cts.  postpaid 
EDAVIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  GOLD  Skin  sweet  potatoes,  60c  per 
1-bu.  hamper;  4-hamper  barrel,  $2;  f.o.b.  Del- 
mar.  EDAVIN  BRICKERT,  Delmar,  Del. 

FANCY  VERAIONT  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gallon; 

sugar,  25c  per  pound.  S.  E.  AVINN,  7  Church 
Place.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  860 . 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Once  again  we  have  learned  the  age- 
old  lesson  that  it  takes  foliage  to  make 
frnit.  The  leaf  hoppers  and  long-con¬ 
tinued  drought  almost  defoliated  the 
grapevines,  so  the  grapes  did  not  rif>en 
normally,  but  turned  a  fiery  red,  and 
shell  very  badly.  They  are  unfit  for  table 
use,  although  the  taste  is  not  poor,  so  we 
must  put  them  into  jumbo  baskets  and 
sell  them  for  far  less  than  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  It  was  hailed  as  a  new  dis¬ 
covery  some  time  ago  when  apple  inves¬ 
tigators  discovered  that  it  took  an  aver¬ 
age  of  50  healthy  leaves  to  make  one  ap¬ 
ple,  but  the  whole  question  of  fthe  rela¬ 
tionship  between  foliage  and  fruit 
arouses  some  new  thoughts. 

I  wonder  now  whether  we  have  not 
been  on  the  wrong  foot  in  our  fertilizer 
program  for  trees  and  vines?  We  have 
tried  to  adapt  the  chemical  fertilizer  to 
producing  fruit,  basing  our  analysis  of 
requirements  upon  analysis  of  fruits.  I 
dimlv  suspect  that  the  fruits  are  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  digestive  processes 
taking  place  in  the  leaves  (photosyn¬ 
thesis)  in  which  the  starches  are  changed 
to  sugars.  If  that  is  right,  then  we  are 
on  the  wrong  track,  and  should  adapt 
fertilizer  requirements  to  producing 
leaves  instead  of  fruits.  Evidently  the 
basic  fertilizer  needed  to  produce  green 
leaves  is  nitrate  in  some  form  which  is 
readily  soluble.  I  have  noticed  that  ap¬ 
plication  of  nitrates  alone  produces  a 
dark-green  color  in  abundant  foliage,  and 
the  green  coloring  matter  (chlorophyll) 
is  the  active  digesting  agent  which  pro¬ 
duces  plant  food  which  is  assimilable.  For 
mvself,  I  prefer  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
chiefly  because  it  is  a  form  of  nitrate 
which  is  slower  acting  than  the  pure  ni¬ 
trate  salts,  and  thus  acts  over  a  longer 
period.  I  am  fully  determined  to  apply 
sulphate  of  ammonia  to  my  trees,  grape¬ 
vines  and  berry  bushes  next  Spring. 

That  brings  about  another  question  of 
whether  it  is  better  to  have  a  small  crop 
and  get  good  prices,  or  a  big  crop  and 
small  prices.  We  have  an  extra  big  grape 
crop  this  year,  and  are  getting  extra  low 
prices.  There  are  a  number  of  factors 
entering  into  cost  of  producing  a  big 
crop:  viz.,  fertilizers,  spray  materials, 
extra  number  of  baskets  or  crates  need- 
ed,  extra  cost  of  picking,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  menace  of  overproduction. 

I  spent  my  boyhood  living  in  villages 
of  the  raw  North  where  lumbering  was 
the  main  industry.  Among  those  forests 
I  learned  much  ti'ce  lore  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  pass  on  to  my  own  boys. 
The  other  day,  their  biology  teacher  took 
his  class  out  to  study  identification  of 
trees,  and  the  boys  astonished  him  with 
their  knowledge.  It  is  such  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter  to  identify  trees  by  their  bark  or 
foliage,  but  that  is  a  lost  art  among  the 
c-itv  children.  There  are  rules,  too,  con¬ 
cerning  the  usage  of  an  ax  or  cross-cut 
saw,  ‘how  to  trim  up  a  tree  top  after  the 
tree  is  felled,  how  to  adjust  the  saw  to 
soft  or  hard  woods;  any  number  of  sim¬ 
ple  things  well  worth  knowing  even 
though  an  office  career  is  in  prospect. 
These  were  the  things  passed  on  from 
father  to  son  during  the  pioneer  days  as 
a  part  of  a  boy’s  education,  and  they  are 
still  worth  while.  ,  '  . 

The  depression  has  had  one  good  eftect 
in  that  we  hear  no  more  about  sub- 
marginal  farms.  There  is  a  movement 
on  foot  in  this  State  to  place  people 
back  on  the  land,  especially  on  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  which  have  reverted  to  the 
State  through  non-payment  of  taxes.  It 
is  rightly  argued'  that  those  people  will 
get  out  of  the  class  which  is  dependent 
upon  others  for  food  and  clothing,  al¬ 
though  they  will  not  make  money  on  the 
farm.  In  my  own  experience  in  welfare 
work,  I  have  noted  that  among  all  those 
asking  or  receiving  aid,  there  lias  never 
been  a  real  farmer ;  that  is,  a  farmer  who 
owned  and  lived  upon  a  real  farm.  They 
may  be  desperately  poor  as  far  as  money 
and  fine  clothes  are  concerned,  but  they 
are  not  found  in  the  class  which  must  be 
aided  with  food  and  clothing.  It  is  a 
healthful  sign  when  our  overpopulated 
cities  begin  to  send  part  of  their  people 
back  .to  the  land.  These  people  will  not 
add  to  -the  problem  of  overproduction  to 
any  extent  but  they  will  become  inde-  . 
pendent,  and  they  will  become  consumers 
of  factory  products. 

Readers  of  my  Long  Acre  thoughts 
will  remember  that  for  years  I  have  been 
warning  against  the  growing  shortage  of 
horses,  and  doubtless  many  laughed  at 
me  for  a  back  number.  Now  old  Dobbin 
has  come  back,  but  there  are  not  enough 
Dobbins  to  go  around,  just  as  I  pre¬ 
dicted.  The  man  with  young  horses  to 
sell  is  sitting  pretty  right  now,  and  get¬ 
ting  a  fine  price  for  his  stock  with  a  big 
and  growing  demand. 

On  the  local  market,  the  market  mas¬ 
ter  blows  his  whistle  and  all  vehicles 
must  advance  a  certain  distance.  Thus 
a  man  who  holds  out  too  long  for  a  big- 
price  finds  himself  out  of  the  market  be¬ 
fore  long  and  must  return  to  the  entrance 
and  pay  another  entrance  fee.  Old  Molly 
has  been  drawing  a  load  to  the  market 
for  four  years  so  now,  when  the  whistle 
blows,  she  goes  ahead  regardless  of 
whether  her  master  is  on  the  load.  She 
knows  just  how  far  to  go,  too,  and  gets 
under  way  before  the  snorting  trucks 
can  shift  gears.  At  one  time  dad  preached 
at  a  point  12  miles  from  here.  After 
service  he  let  the  lines  hang  and  snoozed 
while  Maggie  brought  the  buggy  safely 
home.  She  slowed  down  for  culverts, 
turned  out  when  meeting  another  rig.  and 
followed  the  road  on  the  darkest  nights. 
You  might  try  that  once  with  your  truck 
or  car. 


.  Calvin  is  home  early  today  and  there 
is  a  great  scurrying  going ,  on.  Baby 
bounced  her  ball  against  my  old  pipe  and 
knocked  it  out  of  my  mouth,  so  we  have 
not  been  such  good  friends  for  a  while, 
which  is  why  she  is  so  glad  to  see  Calvin. 

I  can  just  hear  someone  say,  “Serves  him 
right  for  smoking  a  pipe.”  Oh,  well,  we 
all  have  our  little  faults.  So  ends  an¬ 
other  week  with  the  old  belief  still  strong 
that  it  is  good  just  to  be  alive  and  able 
to  enjoy  life.  L.  B.  reber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Boys  and  Girls 

(Continued  from  Page  871) 

Country  Versus  City 

The  Catskill  Mountaineer  certainly 
gave  us  country  folks  some  good  advice. 
I  am  just  beginning  to  realize"  how  fortu¬ 
nate  we  are  to  have  a  pleasant  home  to 
return  to,  after  having  tried  our  wings  in 
the  city.  The  country  folks  are  all  jolly 
good  neighbors.  They  are  ready  and 
willing  to  share  each  other’s  cares  and 
happiness.  The  people  of  the  city,  are 
similar  to  tiny  bits  of  machinery,  each 
doing  his  share  to  make  the  wheel  go 
around.  Many  of  them  are  too  busy  to 
make  friends.  Think  of  living  for  years 
without  knowing  one’s  next-door  neigh¬ 
bors.  Although  I  am  still  living  .in  the 
city  : 

“How  I  pine  for  the  meadows  and 
woodlands, 

For  the  hills  and  valleys  of  home.” 

— “Connecticut  Yankee.” 
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Minion  MoctVm-f  m*.* 

Dr  axon  by  Miriam  Merchant  (15), 
Massach  usetts 

“When  I  was  at  the  library  today  I 
spied  the  book  ‘The  Here-to- Yonder 
Girl.’  I  had  read  Marion  Wiethorn’s 
book  rieview  on  it,  and  had  been  looking- 
for  it  ever  since.  I  started  it  tonight 
and  it  is  good  so  far,  but  I  had  to  stop 
to  do  this  pesky  homework.”  —  Molly 
Darlow  (13),  Massachusetts. 

“Our  precious  vehicle  of  vagaries  has 
sort  of  broken  down.  Hasn’t  been  run¬ 
ning  for  months  now.  What  we  need  is 
help  in  the  form  of  ambitious  young  poets 
who  are  willing  to  give  us  a  push  and 
send  the  old  vehicle  rolling  again.  All 
this  may  be  Greek  to  you,  but  it  won’t 
be  if  you’ll  write  to  me." — Marie  Ilet- 
tema,  New  Jersey. 

“A  week  or  two  ago  a  friend  of  mine 
showed  me  the  ‘Page.’  I  became  inter¬ 
ested  immediately,  and  wished  to  send 
some  of  my  work  in.  But  school  and  a 
number  of  things  have  kept  me  busy.  Here, 
at  last,  I  have  a  chance,  and  so  am  send¬ 
ing  these  drawings — my  hobby  is  draw¬ 
ing.  There  are  so  many  interesting 
things  on  Our  Page  I  think  I  shall  have 
to  use  some  of  those  recipes.” — Berit  An¬ 
derson,  Connecticut. 

“This  year  I  am  taking  English  his¬ 
tory  and  literature,  French,  Latin  and 
advanced  art.  In  art  we  are  modeling  in 
clay.  I  shall  make  a  plaster  cast  if  mine 
is  ever  good  enough.  Every  time  I  have 
it  fairly  well  done,  something  has  to  be 
changed,  and  that  usually  ruins  it.  What 
has  happened  to  Flannelfeet?  Rommie, 
I  have  imagined  you  as  both  male  and 
female — you  are  still  just  ‘it.’  ” — Miriam 
Merchant  (15),  Massachusetts. 

“Cast  my  ballot  in  favor  of  the  writers 
and  artists!  Photos  are  fine  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  take  too  much  space  and  at¬ 
tract  less  attention  than  the  printed 
work  of  Our  Page  contributors.  I  think 
photos  may  be  exchanged  in  letters  and 
be  of  greater  value  to  the  recipient.  Hur¬ 
rah  for  Jane  Goddard's  ‘End  of  Autumn’ 
and  ‘Smoke!’”  —  Louis  Scliantz,  New 
York. 

“I  notice  that  some  are  demanding 
self  portraits.  Please  don't  ask  for  mine. 
I  once  had  a  pen  pal  who,  when  I  sent 
him  my  picture,  stopped  writing.  He 
has  not  recovered  from  the  shock  yet.” — 
Lorene  Curry  (10),  Arkansas. 


Contributors’  List 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose,  work  ap¬ 
pears  this  month. 

New  York.  —  Louis  Scliantz  (18),  Martha 
Cairns  (17),  Norma  DiLauro,  Teresa  Melisoni 

(9) ,  Mary  Best  (15),  Pauline  Maueher  (17), 
Edna  TenHagen  (16),  Elsa  Drexel.  *Anna 
Y'urkeweez,  Ellen  Berth  (12),  Shirley  Sack  (14), 
Helen  Swanson,  Florence  Ruch  (18).  Elsie  Pol- 
zin  (Hi),  Mary  O’Leary  (15),  Elizabeth  Maier. 

Connecticut. — William  Zarges  (15).  Aden  Ma- 
ben,  Emily  Pomaski  (18),  Jane  Andrew  (11), 
Muriel  Chagnon,  Berit  Anderson  (16),  Betty 
Metsack,  Margaret  Stevenson. 

Pennsylvania. — ‘Edna  Wynick,  *  James  Bress- 
ler,  ltuth  Thomforde  (13),  ‘Erma  Herschey, 
Alice  Hulett  (15).  Margaret  Esslinger,  William 
Minairk  (17),  Rosa  Van  Iloy  (11),  Suzanna 
Martin. 

Massachusetts.  —  Miriam  Merchant,  Frances 
Feldman.  Evelyn  Gagnon  (16).  Molly  Darlow 
(13),  Thelma  Busse,  Fred  Lord  (18). 

New  Jersey.  —  Geraldine  Croes  (18).  Ethel 
Hagerthey  (15),  Marie  Hettema,  Iona  Rehfuss 
(11),  Evelyn  Hatz  (16). 

Ohio.--*Edythe  Giedman  (19),  Franklin  Davis, 
Ruth  Stevens,  Howard  Cline  (9). 

Maryland. — Mary  Gelletly  (15),  Othel  AVyatt 

(10) ,  Guy/ Wyatt  (15),  Frederic  Wyatt  (13). 
West  Virginia.- — Dorothy  Fike  (17),  Clark 

Allender. 

Virginia. — Betty  LeFever,  Ada  Barbe  (17). 
Delaware. — Myrtle  Duke  (18). 

New  Hampshire. — John  MacDonald  (18). 
Maine. — Catherine  Koch.  Raymond  Millet  (6). 
Arkansas.— Lorene  Curry. 

Rhode  Island. — ‘Frances  McCall  (16). 
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BOULDEhS 

♦  mean  bondage 


It  the  rocks  and  boulders  in  your  fields  were  piled 
belore  your  entrance  gates  or  against  your  farm¬ 
house  door  you'd  remove  them  fast  enough.  Yet 
.  .  .  you’re  no  less  a  prisoner  as  long  as  they  remain 
in  front  of  the  plow!  Rocks  and  boulders  in 
cultivated  fields  rob  you  of  leisure,  rob  you  of 
vacations  .  .  .  keep  you  in  continuous  bondage! 


ATLAS 

Farmex 


Rock  &  Boulder 

BLASTING 

.  WITH 
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Farmex 


BOUL 


removes  them  easily,  quickly  and  economically.  Atlas 
methods  are  sound  and  proven  methods. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Atlas  Farmex  Explosives.  And 
remember  you  don't  buy  a  horse  by  the  pound  but  for  what 
it  can  do.  Explosives  should  be  bought  on  the  same  quality  basis! 

Send  today  for  the  free  booklets  listed  below.  And  ...  no 
matter  what  your  experience  has  been,  try  a  case  of  Farmex. 


ALLAS  POVI  DEH  COMPANY,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Please  send  Farmex  □  Stumping  with  Farmex 
Booklets  Checked:  □  Ditching  with  Farmex 

□  Rock  &  Boulder  Blasting  with  Farmex 

□  Soil  Blasting  with  Farmex 


Nan 


Address _ 


-Town  and  State_ 


ADD  YOUR  INCOME 


USED  BY  THE 
t.S.GOVERNMENT 
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"AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Pricos 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

KERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


WITTE  tree  SAW 


Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  into  blocks  of 
any  length.  One  Man  Outfit.  Make  big  money 
turning  timber  into  cash.  One  man  cuts  1 5  to 
40  cords  a  day.  Make  Ties,  Fence  Posts,  Fire* 
wood — Ready  market.  Powerful  Gasoline- 
Kerosene  Engine  with  Sure  Fire  Waterproof- 
Troubleproof  Magneto.  Starts  easy  in  cold 
weather  and  runs  other  farm  machinery. 
Ten  Thousand  in  Use.  New  Reduced  Prices. 
SHIPPED  FROM  KANSAS  CITY  or  PITTSBURGH. 


NEARLY  A 
YEAR  TO  PAY 


npo 

nakii 


mg  ma- 
you  can 
balance 


FREE 


money-saving,  money- m: 
chine  on  your  place  and 
take  nearly  a  year  to  pay 
on  your  own  terms. 

Write  today  for  my  Log  Saw  Book  and 
Easy  Payment  Plan— No  obligation. 


21 1M  Carson  St. 
Pittsburgh,  Fa, 


WITTE 

ENGINE  WORKS 


6897  Oakland  Av. 
Kansas  City, Mo. 


I 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to.  your  requirements;  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings- 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


BIG-GAME 

HUNTERS 


1932  NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
COMPETITION 

$1,000  in  Cash  Awards  and 
Frek  Mounting  by  James  L. 
Clark  of  all  winning  trophies. 
No  entry  fee.  Nine  classes  of  big  game  eligible  for 
Awards,  including  botli  Free  Mounting  and  Cash. 

White-tail  Deer. 

1st,  $100;  2nd,  $75;  3rd,  $50:  4th.  $25. 

Bear;  1st,  $100;  2nd,  $50. 

Other 'game.  Moose,  Mountain  Sheep 
anti  Goat,  Caribou,  Elk,  Mule  Deer. 

Trophies  remain  yours.  In  case  of  any  ties,  duplicate  cash 
prises  and  free  mounting:  wilf  be  awarded  to  all  in  the  ties. 
Requests  for  details  may  be  made  direct  to  the  Slzidios. 

THE  .TAMES  L.  CLARK  STUDIOS,  Inc. 
705-715  Whitlock  Ate..  New  York,  N.  V . 


SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers.  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

^^Box  3  Belleville,  Pa; ^ 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  1NGERS0LL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  8»  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purpose)* 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERS0LL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Samplo 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  DISTRIBUTORS 

Cross  Head  Bale  Ties — Lowest  Market  Prices. 
15  Bdls.  or  More  Delivered  Freight  Paid 
Rebuilt  Balers,  all  kinds  Belting,  Fairbanks 
Seales,  Wire  Rope,  Tags,  Tally  Books,  Canvas 
Covers.  Steel  Wheels,  Blocks,  Press  Repairs, 
etc.  TUDOR  &  JONES,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


TRAPPERS 


Use  modern  up-to-date 
Trapsthat  gel  results  which 
mean  the  most  money  for 
you.  GIBBS  offers  you  an  improved  Trap  for  every  pur¬ 
pose.  Prices  same  as  last  year.  Send  for  free  Catalog. 

W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON.,  Inc.,  OEPT.  34,  CHESTER,  PA. 
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new  ana  uuusuai  uuub 

that  prompts  the  meeting  of  fruit  lovers  at  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  each 


some 


Keeping  Up  To  Date  With  New  Fruits 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 

There  are  lots  worse  hobbies  than  being  interested 
in  the  newer  and  more  unusual  varieties  of  fruits. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  distinct  economic  and  social 
value  to  the  interest,  for  just  as  improvement  in 
breeds  of  livestock  and  in  race  horses  has  come 
largely  from  folks  who  were  interested  mostly  as 
an  avocation,  just  so  progress  in  varieties  of  fruits 
has  come  largely  from  the  interest  of  amateurs  and 
lovers  of  fruits  who  tried  out  everything  new  under 
the  sun,  and  in  this  way  gradually  sifted  the  good 
from  the  bad,  and  presented  the  good  to  commercial 
orchardists.  It  is  this  common  bond  of  interest  in 
new  and  unusual  fruits  merely  for  the  fruit’s  sake 
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Fall,  and  which  induces  them  to  peruse  the  pages 
of  the  new,  attractive  “Catalog  of  New  Fruits”  re¬ 
cently  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Testing 
Association.  And  while  this  association  lists  mostly 
Ihe  new  sorts  originated  at  the  Geneva  Station, 
there  will  he  found  among  the  pages  also  the 
peaches  of  the  premier  peach-breeding  station  of 
the  country,  namely,  the  New  Jersey  Station, 
of  the  small  fruits  from 
the  Minnesota  Station, 
some  of  the  kinds  origi¬ 
nated  at  the  Vineland, 

Canada,  Station,  and 
various  other  new  va¬ 
rieties  that  have  sprung 
up  here  and  there  in 
different  parts  of  the 
country  from  coast  to 
coast. 

Just  now,  there  is 
keen  interest  in  bud 
sports  of  apples,  and 
naturally,  t  he  r  e  fore, 
there  was  an  up-to-the- 
minute  discussion  of 
this  subject  at  the  Fall 
meeting  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Of  course  a  bud 
sport  is  merely  a  varia¬ 
tion  in  a  variety,  most 
often  observed  as  a  sin¬ 
gle  branch  bearing  fruit 
unlike  the  other  fruit 
on  the  tree.  It  was 
shown  that  bud  sports 
are  much  more  common 
than  has  been  hereto¬ 
fore  represented.  The 
most  common  sporting 
is  in  the  direction  of 
color,  in  which  the  fruit 
may  have  either  higher 
color  or  m  a  y  color 
earlier  in  the  season. 

Then  there  may  be 
giant  types  of  fruit,  od¬ 
dities  in  shape,  seed¬ 
lessness,  peculiarities  in 
leaf-character,  blossom- 
character  and  time  of 
ripening. 

Delicious  has  led  the 
procession  of  new  bud 
sports,  with  53  distinct 
types.  Most  important 
of  these  are  Richared 
and  Starking,  both  of 
which  have  vigorous 
champions.  Although 
similar,  a  critical  ex¬ 
amination  of  specimens 
for  the  distinctive  type 
of  coloring  serves  to 
identify  them.  The  col¬ 
oring  of  Richared  is 
blushed  o  n,  while 
Starking  is  first  striped, 
but  both  later  becoming 
solid  red. 

Winesap,  which  is  the 
apple  of  greatest  ton¬ 
nage  in  America,  has  no 
less  than  27  bud  sports 
to  its  credit ;  Rome  has 

18  or  20;  Northern  Spy  has  12;  Stayman  has  0  or 
10;  and  so  on  down  the  list  through  Gravenstein, 
Oldenburg,  McIntosh,  Fa  me  use,  Esopus,  Baldwin, 
Twenty  Ounce,  Willow  Twig,  King,  Wealthy,  Che¬ 
nango.  Red  Astrachan,  and  others.  Altogether  33 
varieties  of  apples,  grapes  and  plums  liaAre  been 
counted  which  show  bud  sports  of  one  kind  or  another. 

In  connection  with  McIntosh  it  is  agreed  that 
there  are  at  least  eight  different  sports  of  this  va¬ 
riety.  The  one  most  desired  carries  a  solid  red 
blush,  but  unfortunately  some  of  these  blushed 
forms  may  revert  to  the  striped  form.  The  Isaac 
Rogers  strain  from  Dansville,  it  was  said,  has  been 
proven  as  stable.  The  proof  of  a  sport  is,  of  course, 
the  propagation  of  other  trees  from  the  branch 
which  seems  different  than  other  branches  on  a 
given  tree.  If  the  new  trees  carry  the  same  varia¬ 
tion,  the  sport  is  considered  stable. 

Not  all  bud  sports  are  desirable.  For  example, 
there  are  bud  variations  of  shape  which  are  gro¬ 
tesque,  as  in  Jonathan  and  Rhode  Island  Greening. 
The  Lambert  cherry,  too,  has  produced  a  bud  sport 
with  loss  of  color  excepting  for  a  stripe  over  the 
ventral  suture. 

Apparently  the  entire  subject  of  bud  sports  in 
fruit  trees — something  which  was  considered  a  rari¬ 
ty  a  few  years  ago — is  much  more  alive  than  was 
anticipated.  From  now  on  there  will  be  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  sports  discovered,  since  growers  will 
be  on  the  alert  for  variations  on  branches  of  their 
trees.  And  who  knows  what  may  come  from  it,  for 
after  all  the  “fuzzless  peach”  or  nectarine  is  a  bud 
sport  of  the  peach? 


Speaking  of  peaches  and  nectarines,  the  Golden 
Jubilee  peach  originated  by  the  New  Jersey  Station 
was  very  favorably  commented  upon.  The  fruit  is 
like  Elberta  in  shape,  but  ripens  a  week  ahead  of 
Rochester  and  ripens  all  at  once. 

Delicious  is  a  white-flesh  peach  that  ripens  just 
ahead  of  Carman,  and  which  is  highly  recommended 
where  a  peach  of  this  type  is  desired.  The  varieties 
from  Vineland,  Canada,  namely,  Valiant,  Veteran 
and  Vedette,  were  thought  by  some  to  be  lacking  in 
vigor  of  tree,  with  Valiant  being  the  most  desirable 
of  the  three.  Where  a  peach  is  desired  which  ripens 
five  to  10  days  ahead  of  Elberta,  Ideal  and  Arm¬ 
strong  were  suggested,  but  with  the  warning  that 
neither  is  any  better  in  quality  than  Elberta.  Oriole, 
another  of  the  New  Jersey  varieties,  which  ripens 
about  August  18  at  Geneva,  was  also  well  regarded. 
South  Haven,  a  newcomer  a  few  years  ago,  has  ap¬ 
parently  passed  from  the  stage  of  discussion  into 
the  list  of  accepted  desirable  varieties  ripening  early 
in  the  season.  Many  favorable  comments  were 
received. 

Nectarines  attracted  unusual  attention,  as  they 
always  do.  The  fruit  of  Quetta  appeared  large, 
handsome  and  almost  solid  red  in  color.  Other  good 
varieties  are  Sure  Crop,  Hunter,  John  Rivers  and 


Sure  Crop  Nectarine — a  “ fussless ”  peach  now  attracting  attention  in  the  East. 

Rivers  Orange.  The  more  one  sees  of  the  nec¬ 
tarine,  the  more  he  becomes  convinced  that  here  is  a 
new  kind  of  fruit  to  most  people  which  is  always 
interesting  and  attractive,  and  which  has  a  future. 

Among  grapes,  the  trend  is  towards  earliness,  to¬ 
wards  tonnage,  towards  the  European-type  fruit, 
and  towards  seedlessness.  Little  by  little  these 
changes  are  being  effected.  The  Fredonia  is  still 
recommended  as  the  earliest  commercial  blue  grape 
for  regions  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  sea¬ 
son  it  ripened  in  Western  New  York  by  September 
12.  Ripening  six  days  before  Fredonia  is  Erie.  Un¬ 
fortunately  this  variety  has  imperfect  flowers,  the 
clusters  are  small  and  the  vine  is  not  vigorous,  but 
the  fruit  is  among  the  earliest  and  therefore  com¬ 
mends  itself.  Two  or  three  other  early  new  kinds 
are  now  being  tested  which  bring  promise  of  some¬ 
thing  even  better  than  Fredonia  and  Erie.  Sheridan, 
which  was  rather  widely  recommended  a  few  years 
ago,  is  now  considered  too  late  for  most  New  York 
sections,  and  likely  to  be  replaced  by  earlier-ripen¬ 
ing  kinds  of  similar  type.  Golden  Muscat,  too.  was 
regarded  as  too  late  for  most  sections,  although  the 
large,  white  clusters  are  phenomenal.  It  was.  prom¬ 
ised  that  the  next  few  years  will  see  the  arrival  of 
several  promising,  meaty,  non-slip-skin  types  for  the 
East.  Portland  and  Ontario  have  now  become  stand¬ 
ard  where  an  early  white  grape  is  desired.  Seneca 
is  a  good  white,  meaty  variety.  Keuka  is  consid¬ 
ered  too  late  in  ripening,  but  of  high  quality  and 
flavor. 

Plums  are  a  near-drug  on  the  market,  yet  there  is 
some  interest  in  the  more  unusual  Aarieties.  The 


American  Mirabelle,  for  example,  a  delicious,  gold¬ 
en-yellow,  small,  round  plum  of  exquisite  flavor  was 
pronounced  “wonderful”  by  one  grower,  and  “very 
delicious”  by  others.  Imperial  Epineuse,  too,  holds 
first  rank  among  fine-flavored  plums.  A  good  prune 
type  for  commercial  planting  is  the  Stanley,  a  blue, 
freestone  plum  which  ripens  ahead  of  Italian  Prune. 
Both  Hall  and  Albion  are  suggested  as  desirable 
new  sorts  of  the  Grand  Duke  shape,  the  former 
ripening  the  middle  of  September  and  the  latter 
ripening  in  October. 

Apples,  of  course,  represent  the  center  of  interest. 
Both  Cortland  and  Early  McIntosh  seem  to  have  es¬ 
tablished  themselves  as  worth-while  acquisitions 
for  New  England  and  New  York.  Cortland  is  com¬ 
ing  on  the  market  in  small  commercial  lots  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  well  liked.  Specimens  that  have  been 
placed  on  exhibit  are  all  that  could  be  asked  in 
color,  finish  and  general  attractiveness.  The  thought 
was  expressed  by  some  that  Cortland  would  be 
found  to  be  no  better  keeper  in  commercial  storage 
than  McIntosh,  but  that  its  superior  hanging  and 
handling  qualities  made  it  very  desirable. 

Milton,  too,  was  reported  well  from  Wisconsin, 
New  England  and  New  York.  There  are  those  who 
claim  that  Milton  will  replace  Wealthy  in  due  time. 

Both  Kendall  and  Ma¬ 
con  n  are  recommended 
as  W  inter  McIntosh 
types.  Both  are  meet¬ 
ing  with  favor,  Macoun 
being  the  one  most 
widely  known,  and  so 
far  most  widely  plant¬ 
ed.  The  Delicious 
types,  namely,  Medina, 
Orleans  and  Newfane, 
were  mentioned  as  de¬ 
sirable  where  an  apple 
of  the  Delicious  type  is 
wanted. 

As  for  pears,  Gorham 
headed  the  procession 
with  a  report  that  it  is 
well  thought  of  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  a  variety  to 
follow  Bartlett.  Other 
sorts  mentioned  are 
Ovid,  Willard  and  Pul- 
teney,  all  Bartlett  types, 
and  Cayuga,  a  Seckel 
seedling. 

Small  fruits  hold  an 
especial  appeal  just 
now.  Among  raspber¬ 
ries,  Newburg  was  most 
highly  recommended.  It 
has  remarkably  large 
berries,  which  are  firm, 
less  crumbly  than  Lath¬ 
am.  and  four  to  five 
days  ahead  of  Latham 
and  Cuthbert,  while  the 
plants  are  practically 
free  from  mosaic.  Vik¬ 
ing  has  shown  Winter 
injury.  Chief  is  con¬ 
sidered  not  as  good  as 
June,  being  five  days 
later  and  less  hardy. 
Flaming  Giant  was  pro- 
nounce  d  practically 
worthless  for  Western 
New  Y  o  r  k.  L  1  o  v  d 
George,  the  large-fruited 
variety,  so  well  received 
on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
was  considered  not  gen¬ 
erally  promising  in  the 
East  because,  among 
other  things,  of  the 
softness  of  the  berry 
and  the  low -growing  na¬ 
ture  of  the  plants.  June 
is  still  considered  the 
best  of  the  early  red  va¬ 
rieties.  For  a  good 
black  raspberry,  Naples 
is  recommended.  It 
ripens  with  Cumberland 
and  escapes  mosaic. 

Clermont  and  Culver 
are  still  well  liked  among  the  newer  varieties  of 
strawberries.  Redheart,  which  is  being  widely 

grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  canning  berry,  is 
not  satisfactory  in  the  East.  Blakemore  is  likewise 
not  to  be  recommended  for  New  York  because  of 
the  sourness  of  the  fruit  and  the  smallness  of  the 
berry.  Boquet  has  been  superseded  by  better  kinds. 

The  election  of  three  new  directors  saw  the  re- 
election  of  the  following:  Frank  B.  Smith,  C'astle- 
ton  ;  George  A.  Morse,  Williamson ;  and  U.  P. 

Hedrick,  Geneva. 


Chronicles  of  Cherokee  Farms 

Life  at  the  “Big  House” 

“The  birds  were  singing  in  the  morning. 

While  the  myrtle  and  the  ivy  were  in  bloom  : 

And  the  sun  on  the  hills  was  a-dawning ; 

'Twas  then  that  they  laid  her  in  the  tomb.” 

The  sweet,  clear  voice  of  old  Aunt  Janey  floated 
up  the  stairway  mingled  with  the  fragrance  of 
frying  bream,  coffee  and  “hot  bread.”  The  blue- 
gill  bream  had  been  caught  by  Uncle  Ben  at  day¬ 
light  in  the  shining  waters  of  little  Wolf  Lake, 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill  on  top  of 
which  stands  the  “Big  House.”  The  owner’s  habi¬ 
tation  is  always  the  “Big  House”  in  the  plantation 
country,  no  matter  what  size  it  may  be. 

The  night  pasture,  always  bright,  fresh  and  green, 
Summer  and  Winter,  lies  between  the  Big  House 
and  the  lake,  which  is  thinly  bordered  by  great  old 
live  oaks,  towering  moss-draped  pines,  spreading 
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Magnolias  with  their  great  white  blossoms  and 
newly  varnished,  broad,  deep  green  leaves  glisten¬ 
ing  in  the  sunlight.  Through  these  few  remaining 
fine  old  monarehs  of  our  upland  forests  I  always 
have  beautiful  vistas  of  Wolf  Lake,  nearly  always 
spangled  with  white  geese  and  ducks.  On  the  far 
side  of  the  lake  I  can  see  the  beautiful  fawn-colored 
Jerseys  but  they  are  too  far  away  to  see  their  jet 
black  noses,  ear  tips,  hoofs  and  switches.  No  cow 
wears  as  fine  clothes  or  looks  so  high-toned  as  the 
Jersey  cow. 

Uncle  Ben  does  the  milking  in  the  night  pasture 
where,  because  the  thick  sod  is  washed  clean  down 
the  hill  by  every  heavy  rain,  the  ground  and  the 
air  are  sweeter  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  keep  any 
milking  barn  or  tie-up.  When  the  milking  is  fin¬ 
ished  the  gentle  bright-eyed  Jerseys,  lead  by  im¬ 
ported  Jemima  who,  being  the  mother  or  grand¬ 
mother  of  my  small  herd,  is  the  boss,  gather  at  the 
gate  into  the  lake  pasture.  There  they  crop  the 
fine  and  tender  Bermuda  and  carpet  grass,  or  the 
Alsike  and  White  clovers  that  grow  along  the  al¬ 
ways  moist  strip  around  the  lake.  Later  in  the 
morning  the  boys  open  another  gate  and,  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  let  the  cows  eagerly  crowd  into  the  luxuriant 
perpendicular  kudzu  pasture  or,  in  Winter,  into  the 
Sweet  clover  or  maybe  an  old  and  nearly  worn-out 
Alfalfa  field.  I  don't  raise  much  Alfalfa  because, 
although  it  sometimes  grows  four  feet  high  here, 
kudzu  is  a  better  and  cheaper  hay.  Alfalfa  is  a 
Winter  and  early  Spring  crop  in  the  Gulf  region, 
and  we  can't  make  any  hay  in  the  Winter,  as  it  is  a 
rainy  season,  and  too  cool  even  to  wilt  the  hay,  say 
nothing  about  drying  it  enough  to  cock  up  to  cure. 
So  the  best  we  can  do  with  Alfalfa  is  to  let  it  grow 
until  May,  and  so  get  but  one  cutting.  Of  course 
Alfalfa  three  or  four  feet  high  is  pretty  coarse  and 
stemmy.  After  cutting  in  May  it  will  grow  about  a 
foot  high,  but  by  July  1  it  stops  growing  and  acts 
like  it  had  gone  to  sleep.  This  resting  period  lasts 
until  about  the  first  of  October,  and  if  clipped  in 
the  dry  weather  of  September  it  will  make  a  pretty 
good  growth  the  second  and  even  the  third  Winter 
but  nothing  like  the  wonderful  crop  we  get  the 
first  year. 

What  a  world  of  foolishness  has  been  written 
about  Alfalfa !  How  many  tons  of  good  printer's 
ink  and  carloads  of  good  white  paper  have  been 
spoiled  overpraising  and  exaggerating  the  import¬ 
ance  of  legumes.  Anyone  would  think  that  God 
didn't  know  His  business  when  He  clothed  more  of 
the  earth's  surface  with  grasses  than  with  all  other 
plants  combined. 

“Oh !  the  birds  were  singing  in  the  morning ; 

While  the  myrtle  and  the  ivy  were  in  bloom ; 

And  the  sun  on  the  hills  was  a-dawning; 
Tra-la-la-la -la-la-la  trolly  loo." 

What  a  world  of  memories  old  Aunt  Janey  has 
started  for  me  and  I  suppose  that  old  sweet,  tilting, 
lilting,  antebellum  minstrel  melody  will  keep  right 
on  running  through  my  head  for  at  least  a  week. 
I  can  sit  here  with  the  perfume  of  the  star  jasmine 
and  Tea  roses  drifting  in  the  windows,  and  hear  my 
mother  humming  that  lovely  old  tune  as  she  takes 
the  green  apple  pies  and  molasses  cookies  out  of  the 
oven  over  00  years  ago.  Or  I  can  hear  my  sisters 
whistling  it  as  they  set  out  the  milk  pans  to  sun  on 
the  bench  down  by  the  long  line  of  white  beehives, 
under  the  spreading  apple  trees,  while  I,  a  sickly 
kid,  lay  in  the  long,  sweet  June  grass  and  White 
clover  way  back  yonder  in  the  old  Chautauqua 
hills  of  Western  New  York.  And  so : 

“The  birds  are  still  singing  in  the  morning, 

While  the  myrtle  and  the  ivy  were  in  bloom, 
And  the  sun  on  the  hills  was  a-dawning ; 
Tra-la-lee  tra-la-la-la  tra-la-loo." 

The  sun  is  still  shining  on  the  hilltops,  but  I  am 
far  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  and  the 
shadows  of  the  valley  are  creeping  up.  When  they 
reach  me  I  hope  they  will  find  me  still  singing  and 
so — as  Esther  said  — “I  will  go  unto  the  King.” 

Florida.  Charles  f.  leach. 


Soil  Acidity 

From  Maine  to  Florida  and  California  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  soil  acidity  does  have  an  influence  on 
yields  of  certain  vegetable  and  green  manuring 
crops.  With  present  low  prices  received  by  the 
grower  for  his  produce,  it  is  important  that  large 
yields  per  acre  are  produced  in  order  to  lower  the 
cost  of  unit  production. 

From  data  available  and  published,  the  follow¬ 
ing  classification  of  vegetable  and  green  manuring 
crops  is  used  as  a  basis  for  the  individual  crop 
tolerance. 

Relative  Sensitiveness  of  Vegetables  to 
Acid  Soil  Conditions 


pH  4.5  to  5 

pH  5  to  5.5 

pH  5.5  t.o  6 

pli  6  to  6. 

Very  Tolerant 

Tolerant  . 

Sensitive  Very  Sensitiv 

Bean 

Brus.  sprouts 

Broccoli 

Asparagus 

Chicory 

Carrots 

Cabbage 

Beet 

Corn 

Collards 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Potato 

Cucumber 

Chard 

Celeriac 

Parsley 

Dandelion 

Eggplant 

Okra 

Radish 

Endive 

Horseradish 

Leeks 

Watermelon 

Kale 

Marty  nia 

Lettuce 

Sorrel 

Kohl  rabi 

Muskmelon 

Onion 

Sweet  potato 

Pea 

Turnip 

Parsnip 

Tomato 

Pumpkin 

Rhubarb 

Squash 

Pepper 

Salsify 

Spinch 

Relative 
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Crops  to  Acid  Soil  Condition 

Very  Tolerant  Tolerant 

Sensitive  Very  Sensitiv 

Cowpeas 

Alsike 

Barley 

Alfalfa 

Japan  clover 

Buckwheat 

Rape 

Barley 

Millet 

Crimson 

Red  clover 

Oats 

Timothy 

Sweet  clover 

Red-top 

Vetch 

White  clover 

Rye 

Sunflower 

Wheat 

Crops  grown  on  a  vegetable  farm  should  be  so  se¬ 
lected  that  the  acidity  requirements  of  the  most 
sensitive  crops  are  satisfied.  Although  crops  such 
as  rhubarb,  cucumbers,  carrots,  etc.,  are  listed  as 


being  tolerant  to  acid  soil  conditions,  these  crops 
will  thrive  better  on  soils  which  are  nearly  neutral 
(pH  6.5)  than  on  the  more  acid  soils. 

Every  county  agricultural  agent  in  the  country  is 
equipped  with  a  soil-testing  outfit,  and  can  test  sam¬ 
ples  of  soil  and  make  recommendation  as  to  the 
amount  of  lime  and  the  form  most  easily  and  cheap¬ 
ly  available.  When  liming  is  practiced  without  these 
tests,  there  is  danger  of  making  the  soil  alkaline,  in 
which  case  yields  will  be  reduced  without  the  use 
of  manganese  sulphate.  On  the  Calcareous  Glade 


Turkeys  in  Vermont  Orchard 


soils  of  Southern  Florida,  manganese  is  an  import¬ 
ant  part  of  their  fertilizer  application. 

When  growing  conditions  are  normal  and  crop 
growth  and  yields  are  below  normal,  have  the  soil 
tested  and  correct  the  soil  acidity  conditions  first. 
Of  the  many  samples  of  soil  tested  for  home  and 
farm  gardens,  05  per  cent  are  too  acid  to  successful¬ 
ly  mature  crops  generally  planted.  c.  h.  nissley. 

New  Jersey  State  College. 


Turkeys  in  Apple  Orchard 

Two  years  ago  M.  B.  Cummings  told  us  of  the 
farm  of  A.  M.  Goodnow,  Brandon,  Vt.,  where  tur¬ 
keys  are  kept  in  an  apple  orchard.  The  pictures  on 


A.  31.  Goodnoio  beside  four-year-old  Macoun  apple  tree. 


this  page  were  just  received  from  Prof.  Cummings. 
The  one  at  top  shows  part  of  the  flock  of  4,000  in 
the  orchard  this  year. 

In  the  second  picture  Mr.  Goodnow  is  holding  a 
bunch  of  Macoun  apples  from  a  tree  bearing  a  half 
bushel  in  its  fourth  year. 


Lessons  from  the  Bees 

By  O,  B.  Griffin 

There  is  that  in  the  lives  of  most  mortals  which 
refuses  to  accept  the  experience  of  others,  even 
when  we  might  profit  greatly  from  such  experience. 
We  persist  in  learning  those  things  for  ourselves, 
often  at  much  loss  to  our  peace  of  mind,  pride,  or 
material  values. 

At  present  there  are  125  colonies  of  bees  in  our 
yard.  On  a  warm,  late  Summer  day  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  bees  in  the  air,  as  the  field  bees  leave  the 
hives  in  search  of  what  late  nectar  or  pollen  may 
still  be  found  in  the  last  remaining  bloom  of  Sum¬ 
mer,  or  as  they  return  to  their  own  hives  with  their 
hard-earned  loads.  There  are  also  the  young  bees 
out  for  a  play  spell,  and  to  try  out  their  wings. 
These  always  remind  me  of  boys  and  girls  as  they 
rush  out  from  the  sclioolhouse  for  the  noon  intermis¬ 
sion.  Like  youth  of  the  human  race  they  are  bub¬ 
bling  over  with  happiness  and  vitality.  They  have 
no  thought  for  the  late  bloom,  or  any  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  their  Winter  stores,  but  only  to  fly  about  in 
the  warm  sunshine  and  apparently  play  tag  with 
their  sisters. 

Occasionally  we  see  a  hive  from  which  the  drones 
come  tumbling  out  for  their  play  spell.  Why  have 
they  been  spared  when  from  most  other  hives  they 
have  been  driven  out  to  perish  in  the  cool  Autumn 
nights  from  hunger  and  exposure?  We  decide  at 
once  that  there  is  a  queenless  colony  or  a  young 
queen  not  yet  mated.  It  may  be  a  case  where  the 
colony  is  so  rich  in  stores  that  they  have  permitted 
the  drones  (male  bees)  to  live  on  a  little  longer,  or 
it  may  be  a  queen  mother  has  grown  old  and  lived 
out  her  usefulness.  After  watching  at  the  entrance 
for  a  few  moments  we  are  quite  certain  it  is  a  case 
of  the  young  queen  failing  to  return  from  her  wed¬ 
ding  flight.  What  may  have  happened  we  can  only 
guess  but,  taking  out  the  Center  frames,  our  guess 
is  quickly  confirmed ;  no  brood,  no  eggs,  but  lone¬ 
some  discouraged  workers. 

Removing  two  frames  of  comb,  we  replace  with 
sealed  brood  and  larvae,  and  place  a  cage  contain¬ 
ing  a  leather-colored  queen  from  Alabama  over  the 
cluster  and  quietly  close  the  hive.  As  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  smoke  used,  there  has  been  little  disturbance, 
and  it  is  but  a  few  moments  until  the  bees  discover 
the  presence  of  the  new  queen  and  the  brood.  In 
their  joy  they  would  destroy  the  strange  mother 
bee  if  permitted  to  reach  her  at  once.  She  would 
be  killed  in  the  panic  which  takes  possession  of  the 
bees  when  they  realize  the  colony  may  still  live. 
Slowly  they  quiet  down,  and  set  to  work  to  release 
her,  and  in  a  few  days  she  is  moving  about  over  the 
combs  with  that  natural  dignity  of  a  queen,  and  de¬ 
positing  her  eggs  at  the  bottom  of  the  cells.  Bar¬ 
ring  accident,  another  Spring,  after  a  couple  of 
weeks  of  fickle  Spring  weather,  there  will  be  a  few 
of  the  bees  of  that  colony  which  are  now  there  left, 
and  in  their  place  will  be  a  colony  of  leather-colored 
Italians. 

When  a  human  mother  goes  out  from  the  home 
and  fails  to  return,  she  may  be  replaced  by  an¬ 
other,  but  the  home  may  never  be  the  same  again 
for  those  who  occupy  it.  Every  single  bee  of  a 
colony  is  ready  to  sacrifice  its  life  that  the  colony 
life  may  remain  secure.  Alone  the  bee  must  perish. 
United  they  endure,  divided  they  perish.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  if  we  humans  could  learn  the 
spirit  of  the  bees,  that  we  each  have  our  place  and 
are  necessary  to  each  other's  happiness  and  security. 
One  bee  does  not  hoard  up  in  one  part  of  the  hive 
the  choicest  of  the  stores  of  food  for  itself,  while 
others  eke  out  a  meager  living  or  starve  in  a  corner 
of  the  hive.  No,  to  the  last  drop  of  honey  they 
share  alike,  and  the  mother  bee  is  fed  while  there 
is  a  drop  of  food  left. 

If  the  Creator  gives  talents  to  one  man  or  woman 
which  enables  either  to  acquire  greater  stores  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world  for  themselves,  will  they 
find  their  greatest  happiness  in  using  it  for  them¬ 
selves  and  in  hoarding  what  they  cannot  use,  or  in 
sharing  the  fruits  of  their  labors  with  those  less 
fortunate?  What  do  you  think  the  Creator  meant 
them  to  do? 

Sometimes  through  improper  or  careless  handling, 
or  accident,  bees  become  robbers  and  steal  from 
their  weaker  neighbors,  even  when  they  do  not  need 
or  cannot  use  what  they  steal.  Then  anger,  suffer¬ 
ing  and  death  follow.  To  visit  a  place  where  bees 
are  kept  at  such  times  is  dangerous  to  humans  or 
animals.  The  bees  seem  to  have  lost  all  sense  of 
reason,  and  desire  only  to  plunder  and  sting  every¬ 
thing  in  sight. 

There  are  so  many  lessons  we  may  learn  from 
these  tiny  creatures,  the  bees.  Those  who  believe 
they  are  vastly  superior  to  all  else  in  life  should 
strive  to  get  the  lessons  which  are  spread  all  about 
us,  and  learn  from  the  lesser  forms  of  life  that  man 
is  a  part  of  it  all. 


Along  the  “Southern  Tier”  in  New  York 

October  20  is  hardly  the  best  time  to  appraise 
farming  in  some  new  region  not  known  to  one  for 
many  years,  but  by  inquiry  you  get  something  added 
to  observation,  and  perhaps  make  a  very  tolerable 
estimate.  We  started  out  at  the  Susquehanna  in 
Chenango  County,  but  sped  directly  away  from  fa¬ 
miliar  scenes  into  less  familiar  Delaware  County. 
It  was  on  the  line  of  the  Esopus  turnpike  as  far  as 
Masonville  that  we  traversed.  That  old  turnpike 
was  a  famous  one  in  its  day,  connecting  as  it  did  the 
Hudson  River  at  Kingston  with  the  Susquehanna  at 
old  Jericho,  and  with  the  extension  of  the  turnpike 
from  there  to  Bath.  As  there  were  turnpikes  farther 
along  very  soon,  this  was  before  1820  and  possibly 
by  1810,  a  very  much  traveled  thoroughfare  right 
across  the  State,  and  so  continued  until  the  Erie 
Canal  had  been  opened  for  traffic. 

Although  farming  is  the  main  topic,  one  is  apt  to 
think  of  the  history  of  former  days  as  he  drives 
along  and  thinks  of  the  contrast  in  travel  modes. 
What  a  tedious  ride  that  would  have  been  125 
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YOU  Can 
Get  Same  Pay 

T.  R.  FITTS  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  a  “green”,  inexperi¬ 
enced  salesman  6  mos.  ago  when 
he  started  selling  Stark-Burbank 
Trees  in  his.  spare  time.  Never  had 
sold  anything  in  his  life.  In  June,  dul¬ 
lest  tree  selling  month  of  the  year,  he 
earned  $208.13  “easy  as  falling,  off  a 
log.”  You  also  can  make  big  money  in  this 


Healthful,  Outdoor  Work 
CASH  PAY  and  Extra  Prizes  Weekly 

Investigate  IMMEDIATELY  !  Send  for 
NEW  generous  terms  to  salesmen.  No  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  We  supply  FREE  SELLING 
OUTFIT — show  you  just  HOW  to  get  big 
sales— back  you  with  Huge  Adver¬ 
tising  Campaign — PAY  YOU 
CASH  WEEKLY — also,  give  you 
extra  cash  bonuses  and  rich  mer¬ 
chandise  prizes  weekly.  Write  quick! 

Address  Box  S.  W.  408 


He  started  by  mailing 
a  coupon  just  like  this/ 
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STARK  NURSERIES  buy  11-32  I 
Box  S.W.  408  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Tell  me  how  I  can  MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY  | 
EACH  WEEK  talking  to  friends  and  neighbors  ■ 
about  Stark  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.,  IN  MY  SPARE  I 
TIME. 


Name . 
P.  O... 


St.  or  R.F.D . . state- 


CASH  FARMERS 


WORK  THIS  FALL  AND  WINTER 

Make  up  for  poor  crops  and  losses 
by  starting  in  a  business  with  us 
right  away.  "We  will  show  you  how 
you  can  make  big  earnings  this 
Fall,  Winter  and  next  Spring. 
Part  or  full  time.  No  investment. 
No  experience  necessary.  Pleasant 
work.  Pay  weekly.  W rite  today ! 

C.  W.  STUART  NURSERIES 

Box  331,  NEWARK.  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRIES 

D  A  y  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
£  H  I  tells  how.  Describes  best 
varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  W.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


COASTAL  Type  Red  CYPRESS  SEEDLING  FLATS 

14”  x  24"  x  3”  —  12c  each. 

Write  Us  for  Prices  on  Other  Sizes. 

Clear  Hot  Bed  Sash,  3'  x  6',  ready  to  assemble, 

$1.15  each. 

F.  O.  B.  our  nearest  warehouse. 

ABBOTT  LUMBER  COMPANY,  Inc., 
1004  Seneca  Street  -  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Burpee's  Garden 

Describes  all  best  flower  and 
vegetables.  Write  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  CDCC 

710  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  I  llbb 


Narcissus.  Daffodils,  Jonquils  in  mixture  including 
some  of  the  best  in  cultivation.  100 — $2.25;  1000 — 
$18.00.  Mrs.  Langtry  pure  white,  blooms  right  for 
Easter.  Narcissus  bifiorus  and  Cynosure  good  Bol  ts  to 
naturlize,  100— $2.25;  1000-$  18.00. 

II.  DEWnURST,  It.  F.  1).  3,  Box  219,  Petersburg,  Va. 


Plant  W  Blue  Spruce  1  to  6  in.,  $2.50;  20  Peonies 
W  $2.00;  25  Iris,  $1.00.  Include  20c  postage 

NOW  •  aud  insurance  CASSF.E  NBHSEItY.Mantua.O. 


GINSENG 


Wild  Ginseng  Boot  Wanted. 

C.  FEZLER,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 
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MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES— 1-0  ft  ,  $1  25. 

$10.00  per  100.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES,  Inc..  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Fringed  Gentian  Seed  W  Granville,  Mass! 


Only  $500 

Down  For  a 


3  H.P.  WITTE 

(Throttling  Governor) 

EASY  On  best 
TERMS  Engine  Built. 


Uses  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate  or  Natural  Gas. 
Removable  Die-Cast  Bearings,  Grease  Cup  Lubrication. 
Waterproof -Troubleproof  Magneto.  Easy  starting  device. 
Big  surplus  power  with) owest  fuel  and  oil  expense.  Other 
sizes  and  styles,  l%to30H.P.  Also  Saws  and  Pumpers. 
Shipped  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  or  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Write  today  for  My  Big  Engine 
Book- No  Obligation. 


FREE 


I210S  Camon  St. 

lriLuiDurgh,  Fa, 


1898  Oakland  A v . 
Kansas  City, Mo. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  See 
Suarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 


years  ago,  circulating  about  75  miles  to 
the  Delaware  River,  then  up  to  Walton 
again  where  the  Esopus  Turnpike  left 
the  Delaware  River,  our  route  crossing 
it  to  get  back  to  the  Susquehanna  at 
Sidney.  That  was  once  called  Unadilla, 
but  Unadilla  was  finally  bait  farther  lip 
the  river.  We  were  on  the  old  Catskill 
Turnpike  line  on  the  west  of  the  river 
near  Sidney,  just  before  that  turnpike 
road  left  the  river  to  reach  the  Chenango 
at  Oxford  and  so  on  to  Ithaca.  Those 
two  turnpikes  left  a  great  impress  on 
the  settlement  and  development  of  in¬ 
terior  New  York.  They  were  in  easy  ac¬ 
cess  with  each  other  at  Delhi  and  at 
Sidney. 

We  switched  off  the  Esopus  line  at 
Masonville  and  followed  down  the  old 
stage  road  toward  Deposit.  Stages  were 
frequent  and  heavily  loaded  on  that  line 
until  after  the  Civil  War,  and  were  con¬ 
tinued  many  years  later  with  less  to 
carry.  Peter  Packard,  of  Bainbridge,  was 
for  many  years  the  leading  stage  man  of 
the  section  of  country,  with  numerous 
lines  leading  in  various  directions.  It  is 
stated  that  he  once  owned  125  stag;e 
horses.  Kickers  and  balkers  were  his 
favorites  and  he  succeeded  in  getting 
them.  Did  enough  business  to  make  him 
a  millionaire,  some  say,  but  he  would  get 
drunk  occasionally,  and  then  his  money 
went.  Guess  he  had  a  political  pull  in 
getting  the  stage  contracts. 

We  saw  Wallace  May’s  little  farm  on 
our  way  back,  where  Peter  Packard  used 
to  live,  and  saw  many  other  farms. 
There  was  Harry  Ferry’s  rather  large 
farm  a  little  out  from  Masonville;  that 
is  it  is  large  for  a  man  of  80  to  handle 
alone.  I  always  think  of  the  Bradstreet 
claims  when  I  think  of  Ferry,  for  it  was 
his  father  who  took  a  leading  part  in 
fighting  the  Bradstreet  claims  in  the  old 
Evans  Patent  many  years  ago.  Mr. 
Ferry  says  he  remembers  that  time. 
Martha  Bradstreet  tried  to  collect  on  the 
lands  in  Masonville  as  she  did  on  lands 
at  Utica,  and  although  a  few  paid  she 
was  finally  beaten  in  a  lawsuit.  Mason 
was  a  relative  of  Evans,  and  Evans  mar¬ 
ried  one  of  the  General  Bradstreet  fami¬ 
ly,  Bradstreet  being  one  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War  generals.  Strange  how 
such  things  get  tangled  up  in  the  course 
of  time.  I  am  not  sure  whether  Mason 
ever  came  to  Masonville,  but  he  owned 
considerable  land  there. 

Masonville  has  some  good  farms,  and 
more  that  were  once  good  but  now  in 
need  of  more  financial  encouragement  to 
get  the  work  done  that  makes  for  good 
farming.  You  find  that  condition  all 
along  where  you  travel  these  days.  On 
down  near  the  Delaware  River  the  flats 
widen  out,  and  with  easier  working  land 
conditions  look  better.  At  Stilesville,  we 
followed  up  the  Delaware  past  Cannons- 
ville,  where  the  Cannon  family  were 
once  numerous.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
by  that  name  there  now.  How  families 
change !  One  of  that  family  became 
prominent  in  Binghamton,  and  one,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  did  much  in  banking  circles  in  New 
York  City.  They  are  gone,  and  the  name 
is  scarcely  left  now,  save  for  the  little 
villages.  '  Shortly  we  found  the  valley 
very  narrow  and  farming  of  little  avail 
for  a  few  miles,  but  later  farther  up  the 
valley  widens  again. 

There  is  considerable  plowing  finished 
already  all  along  and  some  were  now 
plowing.  Cabbages  are  not  harvested 
very  largely,  and  I  failed  to  find  very 
much  market  for  them.  Farmers  com¬ 
plain  of  no  market  for  anything.  Pota¬ 
toes  may  sell  at  50  cents  occasionally  by 
peddling  them  but  40  cents  is  often  con¬ 
sidered  a  fortunate  find.  I  have  heard  of 
25  cents  a  bushel  for  some,  but  cannot 
specify  such  a  sale.  I  believe  it  true.  I 
wish  I  could  speak  of  that  narrow  valley 
where  the  hills  are  high  and  such  won¬ 
derful  coloring  of  the  foliage  you  do  not 
see  even  in  Vermont,  I  believe.  I  seldom 
use  “gorgeous”  and  “perfectly  beautiful,” 
but  what  else  can  one  say?  And  then 
you  haven’t  described  the  view  opposite 
Apex  on  the  river  where  the  old  plank 
road  went  over  to  Hancock,  the  market 
town  of  the  fifties.  L- 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Just  rambling  along  to  see  what  my 
neighbors  were  doing  brought  this  story  : 
A  hundred  years  ago  that  eighty  was  a 
forest  of  towering  pines,  but  pines,  as 
you  well  know,  grow  on  light  soil,  and 
pine  needles  do  little  to  enrich  soil  with 
humus.  Then  came  pioneer  lumbermen, 
followed  by  the  inevitable  forest  fire, 
which  burned  the  top  soil,  removing  the 
little  humus  present.  The  next  step  was 
the  pioneer  farmer  who  cleared  the  land 
of  brush  and  stumps.  lie  knew  little  of 
modern  practices  regarding  rotation  of 
crops,  green  manures  for  turning  under 
and  conservation  of  all  refuse  on  the  ma¬ 
nure  pile  to  build  up  humus  content.  He 
did  know  the  value  of  hard  work,  so  he 
put  in  14  hours  a  day,  raised  fair  crops 
on  that  virgin  soil  for  a  time,  and  raised 
a  big  family,  only  to  see  them  leave  one 
at  a  time  until  the  old  farm  remained 
for  his  aging  hands  to  work.  There  he 
spent  his  last  days  doing  the  best  he 
could,  and  requiring  little,  so  he  was  con¬ 
tent  with  rather  poor  yields,  which  grew 
progressively  poorer.  Then  he  passed  on 
to  his  fathers,  and  the  sandy  soil,  worn 
out  through  bad  practice,  reverted  to 
wire  grass,  sand  burs  and  sassafras 
sprouts  until  it  became  known  in  the 
neighborhood  as  the  sand  desert.  That 
was  the  name  of  that  eighty,  and  that 


its  reputation  10  years  ago  when  a  young 
farmer  from  Wisconsin  came  in  search 
of  a  new  home  in  the  famed  fruit  belt  of 
Michigan.  He  thought  he  was  getting  a 
bargain,  for  the  old  house  was  in  fair 
condition,  the  barn  was  big,  a  silo  stood 
back  of  the  barn,  and  the  sandy  soil  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him  as  being  easily  worked. 
His  neighbors  snickered  a  little,  and  pre¬ 
dicted  another  failure. 

Otto  Jung  was  the  farmer,  his  name 
indicating  that  German  thrift  which 
causes  poor  land  to  bring  forth  fine  crops. 
He  began  soil  building  as  soon  as  he  dis¬ 
covered  how  poor  that  farm  really  was, 
by  hauling  load  after  load  of  marl  to 
sweeten  that  sour  sand.  The  next  step 
was  to  sow  many  acres  of  Alfalfa,  and 
he  got  a  nice  stand,  thanks  to  the  marl. 
That  looked  as  though  he  intended  to 
make  a  hay  and  stock  farm,  but  such  was 
not  the  plan,  as  the  Alfalfa  was  turned 
under  as  soon  as  it  had  made  a  big 
growth,  and  the  soil  again  limed  and  re¬ 
seeded  to  Alfalfa.  That  practice  is  still 
followed,  although  some  is  cut  for  hay, 
enough  to  keep  the  team  and  family  cow. 
Today  that  farm  produces  big  corn,  heavy 
oats,  has  a  fine  peach  orchard  and  an 
exceptionally  good  vineyard,  but  the  soil¬ 
building  program  continues.  For  instance, 
Otto  was  just  finishing  his  corn  cutting, 
but  the  part  of  the  field  already  cut  had 
been  drilled  to  rye,  both  for  a  cover  crop 
and  to  turn  under  the  next  Spring,  while 
the  Alfalfa  seeding  for  soil  building  was 
still  a  farm  practice.  But  you  will  won¬ 
der  how  he  made  a  living  during  those 
years  of  soil  building  and  fruit  setting. 

The  answer  to  that  astonished  me,  and 
it  will  you,  too.  He  was  an  expert 
flower  man,  so  he  just  went  into  flower 
raising  on  a  big  scale.  He  has  an  acre 
posted  and  wired  high  enough  to  walk 
under,  covers  that  whole  acre  with  cloth 
every  Spring,  and  raises  wonderful  asters 
which  sell  in  Chicago,  wholesale.  The 
plants  are  raised  in  hotbeds  20  feet  wide 
and  100  feet  long,  but  other  than  aster 
plants  are  raised.  Out  in  the  field  was 
an  acre  of  Tritomas — we  call  them  red- 
hot  pokers — and  the  hired  man  was  cut¬ 
ting  hundreds  of  flower  stalks  for  that 
day’s  shipment.  Otto  gave  me  an  armful 
which  still  graces  our  living-room  table. 
Near  the  house  is  a  big  greenhouse  which 
is  used  in  Winter  for  Narcissus  bulbs  to 
grow  thousands  of  flowers  for  wholesale 
market.  The  bulbs  are  raised  in  the 
open  during  the  Summer,  given  a  short 
rest  period,  and  planted  in  the  green¬ 
house  in  very  late  Fall.  During  the 
Summer,  after  the  Narcissi  are  cleaned 
out,  Chrysanthemum  plants  are  raised 
by  the  thousands.  These  were  just  bud¬ 
ding  when  I  was  there,  but  gave  promise 
of  a  wonderful  sight  about  a  month  later, 
when  those  huge  and  gorgeous  mums 
should  be  in  bloom.  Those,  too,  will  go 
to  the  wholesale  market  in  Chicago. 

Back  of  the  house  was  a  quarter  acre 
of  Dahlias  ranging  from  the  dainty  pom¬ 
pons  to  flowers  as  big  as  dinner  plates; 
canary  yellow,  rich  red,  snow  white, 
dainty  pink,  but  the  one  which  most 
caught  my  eye  was  a  deep  bronze  rich  as 
gold.  He  does  sell  some  Dahlia  roots, 
but  said  that  they  were  just  a  side  line 
grown  for  pleasure  more  than  profit. 
Otto  has  literally  made  the  desert  bloom 
like  the  rose  without  coming  into  ruinous 
competition  witli  his  fruit-growing  neigh¬ 
bors  to  any  great  extent. 

I  am  telling  the  story  because  all 
around  are  farms  which  have  earned  an 
evil  reputation  for  being  so  poor  a  man 
would  starve  to  death  trying  to  raise 
crops  on  them,  yet  they  may  be  gold 
mines  in  disguise.  Certainly  following 
the  beaten  track  will  not  bring  prosperity 
in  these  trying  times,  so  why  not  strike 
out  along  new  lines?  There  is  one  cau¬ 
tion  which  you  may  note.  I  said  Otto 
Jung  was  an  expert  flower-raiser  before 
he  took  over  that  old  farm,  so  he  had 
something  to  go  on.  There  is  a  lot  of 
money  in  chickens,  flowers,  ducks,  tur¬ 
keys,  mostly  because  so  much  has  been 
spent  in  those  enterprises  and  so  little 
gained,  chiefly  because  so  many  ex-sail¬ 
ors,  policemen,  grocers,  teachers  and 
other  ex-folks  think  all  they  have  to  do  is 
gather  eggs  or  cut  flowers. 

Queerly  enough  we  seem  to  have  limi¬ 
tations  along  farm  lines.  I  cannot  raise 
a  strawberry  patch  worth  picking,  but  I 
can  and  do  raise  mighty  fine  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  so  those  are  evidently  my  special 
line,  although  it  took  many  years  before 
that  dawned  upon  me.  I  can’t  raise 
enough  potatoes  for  home  use,  my  best 
efforts  resulting  in  one  or  two  sizable 
ones  to  the  hill,  or  else  a  job  lot  of  hick- 
orynut  size,  but  I  can  and  do  raise  extra 
good  corn.  My  efforts  at  raising  hay  have 
never  been  anything  to  brag  about,  but  I 
can  mix  up  a  lot  of  seeds,  broadcast  them 
and  get  a  wonderful  crop  of  green  feed 
which  would  make  hay  if  cut  for  that 
purpose.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  it  takes 
us  so  long  to  realize  that  w7e  have  limita¬ 
tions  and  specialties,  and  then  work 
along  lines  which  are  the  result  of  that 
knowledge.  Maybe  this  will  set  some  one 
thinking  so  that  he  will  depart  from  vir¬ 
tual  failure  to  real  success.  Maybe  the 
square  peg  will  get  out  of  the  round  hole. 
Don’t  try  flowers  unless  they  like  you. 
That  may  sound  queer  until  you  learn 
how  many  women  simply  cannot  raise 
house  plants,  while  others  can  take  a  dry 
stick  and  have  it  bloom  freely  in  no  time 
at  all. 

We  all  have  our  favorites  among 
flowers  but  it  mav  be  a  new  thought  to 
you  that  flowers  have  their  favorites 
among  humans.  They  do.  and  why  not  i 
And  now  it  is  time  to  ramble  to  the  vine¬ 
yards  where  many  bunches  of  grapes 
await  my  nimble  fingers.  L.  B.  rebek. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


N.  Y.  State  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  10th 
Annual  Meeting  at 
Syracuse 

A  gavel  of  oak  seasoned  in  the  patri¬ 
otic  atmosphere  of  Washington’s  time  was 
presented  to  the  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  on  the  occasion  of  its  10th 
annual  meeting,  October  18-19,  at  the 
Mizpah  West  Memorial  Hall,  Syracuse. 
The  wood  for  the  gavel  was  cut  in  1710 
by  order  of  Queen  Anne  and  became  part 
of  a  stone  house  erected  for  the  Chris¬ 
tianizing  of  the  Indians.  The  house  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Devendorf 
family. 

“Defense  of  rural  schools  is  a  new 
form  of  patriotism,”  the  keynote  of  an 
address  given  by  F.  H.  Selden,  of  Lundys 
Lane,  Pa.,  tvas  sounded  often  throughout 
the  two-day  convention.  A  bus  load  of 
30  St.  Lawrence  members  arrived  at 
noon  of  the.  first  day,  including  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Arthur,  vice-president,  whose  cheery 
voice  means  much  to  the  cause.  The 
work  of  the  meeting  went  forward  with 
the  reading  of  the  executive  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  council,  whose  assist¬ 
ance  in  fending  off  consolidation  is  sought 
by  those  who  would  keep  the  convenient 
one-room  school  near-by  the  country 
home. 

Leaders  of  this  society  are  giving  their 
lives  to  the  work.  “The  figures  in  our 
treasurer’s  report  are  not  what  they  used 
to  be,  but  unlike  the  old  gray  mare,  the 
work  that  is  being  done  is  even  more 
than  it  used  to  be,”  President  Devendorf 
commented,  with  a  sparkle  in  his  eye 
that  is  an  inheritance  from  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  captains  among  his  “greats.” 

Expenses  have  been  cut  to  the  lowest 
notch.  The  size  of  the  society’s  paper, 
The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  lias  had  to 
be  cut  in  half.  The  printer  must  be 
paid,  also  the  postage.  Editors  and  con¬ 
tributors  get  nothing.  To  become  a  per¬ 
sonal  member  of  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  $1  is  paid,  half  of  this 
sum  being  a  subscription  to  The  Little 
Red  Schoolhouse.  This  is  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  district  membership,  which  is 
subscribed  by  popular  vote. 

Many  of  the  problems  afflicting  trus¬ 
tees  were  the  grist  brought  to  the  mill, 
and  were  ground  very  fine  indeed  by 
Merritt  B.  Hale,  teacher  and  lawyer.  The 
book  of  laws  of  New  York  State  was 
opened  and  read  to  corroborate  state¬ 
ments.  “1  want  to  learn  something 
every  day,”  declared  Mr.  Hale  on  being 
told  of  a  technicality  by  tvhich  delinquent 
taxpayers  avoid  paying  up  arrears,  using 
the  district’s  failure  to  establish  a 
“grievance  day”  as  a  defense. 

G.  M.  Hasliin,  an  educator  from  Port- 
ville,  a  mining  section,  where  he  was 
superintendent  of  schools,  said  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  general  aspect  of 
consolidation.  Country  people  are  not  the 
only  ones  to  want  rural  schools,”  he  re¬ 
marked  in  closing.  “Actually  the  town 
children  need  to  be  schooled  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  instead  of  the  country  children  be¬ 
ing  brought  to  town  school  where  there 
are  already  too  many  pupils.  Environ¬ 
ment  of  the  country  is  more  conducive  to 
health  and  normal  living,  than  that  of¬ 
fered  by  the  city  for  school  purposes.” 

Resolutions  of  the  committee  were  for¬ 
mulated  after  the  banquet,  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent’s  hour,  which  filled  the  evening 
session. 

John  Parsons,  of  Earlville,  N.  Yr.,  gave 
an  interesting  experience  talk  about  cen¬ 
tralization.  and  offered  an  expense  ac¬ 
count  of  the  bus  system  then  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  his  locality.  Cost  per  mile  was 
figured  at  36  cents  for  each  bus. 

A.  D.  Ostrander  whose  health  demands 
a  change  of  climate  is  obliged  to  pass  the 
Winter  in  California.  Merritt  B.  Hale 
will  take  up  the  work  of  the  secretary 
during  his  absence.  The  officers  of  the 
society  were  re-elected  by  unanimous 
vote.  i.  u. 

Connecticut  Pomological 
Meeting 

The  42nd  annual  meeting  and  fruit 
show  of  the  Connecticut  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety  will  be  held  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  De¬ 
cember  13-14.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Winter  meetings.  Fruit  is  an  im¬ 
portant  industry  in  Connecticut,  and  this 
meeting  furnishes  opportunity  to  see  the 
fruit  and  learn  the  methods  used. 

The  officers  of  this  society  are  :  Presi¬ 
dent,,  Kenneth  M.  Platt,  Milford ;  vice- 
president,  H.  B.  Buell,  Eastford ;  secre¬ 
tary,  H.  C.  C.  Miles,  Milford ;  treasurer, 
S.  Leonard  Root,  Farmington. 


That  Japanese  Picture 

Here  is  translation  of  Japanese  script 
explaining  picture  in  Japanese  Poultry 
Maqazine,  page  834,  reproduced  in  The 
R.  N.-Y. : 

“Pleasant  Remedy!  Wonderful  result! 
At  its  height  (of  perfection).  Highly 
recommended.”  richard  mine. 

Michigan. 


“Here’s  a  ticket  for  the  conjurin’ 
show,  Maggie.”  “Thank  ye,  Donald,” 
said  his  wife.  “And  hark  ye,  Maggie, 
when  he  comes  to  that  trick  where  he 
takes  a  teaspoon  o’  flour  and  one  egg  and 
malt’s  20  oam’lettes,  watch  vera  close.” 
— London  Tit-Bits. 


Mother  (to  small  daughter  who  wants, 
the  light  left  on)  :  “But  you  sleep  in  the 
dark  at  home,  darling.”  Small  Daughter  : 
“Yes,  but  it’s  my  own  dark  at  home, 
Mummie.” — Humorist. 
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GET  YOUR  PLANTS  STARTED  EARLY 
USE  HOTBEDS  OR  COLD  FRAMES 

Huy  quality  hotbed  sash  from  America’s  best 
mill.  Genuine  tidewater  gulf  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
(Ills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
foryear3  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  V5 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  -  -  $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  nof  glazed  1.85 
With  double  thick  glass  .....  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  material  or 
complete  erection,  including  heating  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  FRAME  *10^ 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordsou 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 


Box  3 


Belleville,  Pa. 


Yen  Daigam  uuun 

Write  for  it  today.  See  the  biggest 
bargains  I’ve  offered  in  43  years.  t 
Save  big  money  on  my  Copper  Steel 
Farm  and  Poultry  Fence,  Gates,  at 
factory  prices.  I  also  save  _  you 
money  on  Steel  Posts,  Baby  Chicks, 
Poultry  Supplies,  etc. 

I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
No  extras  to  pay  —  my  prices  save 1 
you  about  H  usual  cost  —  Quality 
guaranteed  —  24  hour  service., 
Write  today.— Jim  Brown.  18 

The  BrowoFence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept. 43 1 8  B ,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Horse-High  Bull-Strong 

- PIG  ‘'TIGHT  FENCE0 

32  CENTS  A  ROD 

Horse-High,  Chicken-Tight  22K  cts.a  rod. 
Hog-High,  Pig-Tight  Fence  14M  cts.  a  rod. 
Fence  for  every  purpose  direct  to  you 
at  manufacturer’s  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

Our  Encyclopedia  of  Fenee  is  free. 
A  good  time  to  economize.  Send  for  it  today  I 

KITS  ELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  Muncie,  Ind. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO  ,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  DISTRIBUTORS 

Cross  Head  Bale  Ties— Lowest  Market  Prices. 
15  Bdls.  or  More  Delivered  Freight  Paid. 
Rebuilt  Balers,  all  kinds  Belting,  Fairbanks 
Scales,  Wire  Rope,  Tags.  Tally  Books,  Canvas 
Covers,  Steel  Wheels,  Blocks,  Press  Repairs, 
etc.  TUDOR  &  JONES,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  vour  requirements;  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings- 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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HOT  BED  SASH 


Redwood,  $1.35 — While  Pine,  $1.55 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  -  $2.00  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.,  Dept.  14,  Baltimore.  Md. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Fruit  in  the  South 

People  in  the  frozen  North  do  not  class 
the  South  as  an  important  fruit-produc¬ 
ing  region,  except  for  citrus  fruit  and 
Georgia  peaches.  The  fact  is  the  South 
raises  every  crop  produced  in  the  colder 
latitudes,  with  many  that  do  not  thrive 
in  a  near-zero  clime.  The  acre  yields  for 
corn,  hay,  potatoes  and  apples  are  but  a 
fraction  of  the  yield  north  of  the  Ohio 
River. 

I  never  ate  finer  apples  than  are 
found  in  parts  of  North  Carolina,  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  New  Mexico.  In  Virginia  I 
devoured  three  yellow  Pippins  that  ban¬ 
ished  my  normal  noon  hunger.  The 
mountains  of  the  Old  Dominion  ship 
choice  fruit  to  a  select  European  trade. 
Some  parts  of  Tennessee  produce  decidu¬ 
ous  fruits  to  perfection.  The  moun¬ 
tains  of  North  Carolina  ship  much  fruit 
that  grades  high  in  flavor  and  color. 
North  Arkansas  is  the  primal  home  for 
delicious  fruit.  Here  the  soil  is  stony, 
broken  and  thin,  but  fruit  grows  like  the 
omnipresent  weeds. 

Texas  easily  raises  any  fruit  known  to 
the  United  States.  The  eastern  part  is 
thin,  sandy,  rolling,  with  ample  rain.  It 
is  subject  to  late  freezes.  The  rainfall 
becomes  less  as  one  goes  west  until  only 
sage  brush  subsists.  The  southern  tip 
ships  citrus  fruit  by  the  trainload. 

The  red  sandy  soil  of  Louisiana  pro¬ 
duces  excellent  peaches  from  June  to 
October  that  match  any  in  color  and 
quality.  I  have  seen  $5  land  yield  peaches 
that  sold  for  $325  an  acre  at  small  cul¬ 
tural  costs.  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
have  soils  and  altitudes  suited  to  many 
fruits.  The  home  market  demand  is 
keen.  Pecan  nut  trees  grow  fast  in  any 
rich  soil  here,  but  like  the  peach,  are 
hosts  to  many  greedy  bugs. 

Our  drawback  is  that  we  lack  the  fruit 
complex.  The  farmer  who  is  “native” 
here  and  “to  the  manor  born”  lacks  the 
background  necessary  to  fight  insect  and 
fungus  pests.  The  typical  farmhand  here 
is  keen  for  a  job.  in  fat  times  or  lean,  but 
it  is  a  wonder  of  nine  days  to  get  him  to 
use  care  around  fruit  trees  or  with  high- 
grade  stock.  I  have  known  men  to  im¬ 
port  skilled  hands,  provide  neat  houses 
and  pay  ample  wages  in  order  to  be  as¬ 
sured  of  quality  service.  We  sadly  need 
a  better  type  of  workmanship,  men  who 
take  pride  in  their  work.  Most  of  the 
natives  will  state  that  peach  trees  die 
after  a  few  light  crops,  while  a  careful 
orchardist  keeps  his  trees  on  the  job  for 
a  long  generation.  Insects  make  a  short 
shift  of  a  neglected  orchard. 

The  land  agent  is  a  gigantic  curse  here, 
lie  brings  down  home-seeking  prospects 
by  the  carload  from  other  climes,  treats 
them  at  club  houses,  herds  them  to  the 
limit  with  brilliant  lies  about  the  Eldo¬ 
rado  land  of  opportunity,  and  sells  poor 
soil  to  them  at  four  prices.  Many  trek 
home  sadder,  wiser  and  poorer. 

Another  mistake  in  the  mild  South¬ 
land  is  the  age-long  reliance  on  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  instead  of  cover  crops, 
legumes  and  livestock. 

Our  towns  and  cities  are  down  to  date, 
but  go  a  few  miles  out  in  the  country  and 
one  sees  mute  evidence  of  poverty,  low 
living  standards  and  inefficiency.  The 
fruit  industry,  with  other  rural  lines,  suf¬ 
fers  here  as  the  result  of  careless  meth¬ 
ods.  The  vast  citrus  development  in 
Florida  and  South  Texas  proves  what  is 
in  store  for  the  fruit  line  when  conducted 
scientifically.  I.  H. 

Louisiana, 


Budding  on  Apple  Sprout 

F.  H.  Ballou,  of  the  Ohio  Station, 
gives  the  following  ingenious  method  of 
making  over  grafts  that  failed  on  top- 
worked  apple  trees,  where  shoots  have 
started  out  from  the  stub  of  stock. 

“Condition  of  young  shoots  for  bud¬ 
ding  depends  very  largely  on  sufficient 
soil  moisture  to  keep  the  sap  flowing. 
The  bark  must  peel  readily  from  the 
wood. 

“Where  branches  were  cut  back  for 
grafting  and  the  grafts  failed  to  grow, 
the  stubs  thus  left  usually  send  up  a 
number  of  new  shoots.  The  stronger 
shoots  from  each  stub  may  be  chosen  for 
budding,  and  two  or  three  buds  may  be 
inserted  in  such  positions  that  when  the 
new  growths  push  out  from  them  next 
Spring  such  growth  will  extend  outward 
or  away  from  the  center  of  the  tree. 

“The  bark  that  has  been  slitted  in 
elongated  ‘T’  form  and  loosened  from  the 
wood  by  forcing  the  bud-piece  well  down 
in  place  must  be  firmly  bound  down  upon 
the  bud  by  use  of  raffia.  In  about  two 
weeks  the  rafiia  tie  may  be  cut  and  re¬ 
moved,  as  the  bud,  if  successful,  will  have 
united  with  the  stock  by  that  time. 

“Next  Spring  the  budded  shoots  should 
he  smoothly  cut  back  just  above  the  up¬ 
permost  buds.  The  buds  will  spring  into 
growth  and  form  new  shoots  of  the  de¬ 
sired  varieties.” 


Not  Much  for  the  Grower 

I  bought  a  bushel  of  seed  costing  60c 
f.o.b. ;  the  postage  to  send  it  cost  $1.20. 
I  assume  that  the  seed  dealer  made  some 
profit  on  the  sale,  say  15  per  cent,  besides 
the  cost  of  the  bag,  so  that  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  farmer  got  about  40c 
out  of  $1.80,  or  22c  on  the  dollar.  Where 
has  that  35c-dollar  gone  to?  F.  D.  a. 


A  little  miss  of  four  came  tearfully 
to  her  mother  one  morning  with  the  com¬ 
plaint.  “How  can  I  button  my  dress  when 
the  button  is  in  the  back  and  I’m  in  the 
front?” — Labor. 


NOW  GET. . 


boots  that  wear  like  iron 
but  don’t  weigh  like  iron 


FARM  work  is  hard  enough  —  why 
make  it  harder  by  sticking  to  old- 
style  rubber  footwear? 

The  new  Goodrich  Litentuf  boots 
weigh  much  less  per  boot.  They  give 
you  a  foot  comfort  and  freedom  you’ve 
never  known  before. 


Which  of  the  Litentuf  models  shown 
below  do  you  need?  Each  one  com¬ 
bines  the  extraordinary  wear  of 
Litentuf  rubber  with  lightness  and 
comfortable  fit  never  before  possible 
in  footwear  for  heavy  duty. 

•  •  • 

1.  Short  Boot.  2.  Lace  Boot,  15 
inch  height.  3.  Four  or  Six  Buckle 
All  Rubber  Arctic.  4.  Mud  Rub¬ 
ber  (with  or  without  straps).  5. 
ANKLE  FIT  BOOT.  Fits  leg  and 
ankle  like  a  riding  boot.  So  light 
and  flexible  you’ll  work  all  day  in 
them  and  not  realize  you  have  them 
on.  There  have  never  been  boots 
with  such  wear  and  comfort  before. 


“Fine,”  you  say,  “but  what  about 

Here  are  the  facts !  Goodrich  Li  ten  tuf 
Footwear  is  made  with  an  entirely  new 
type  of  rubber — cured  by  a  revolution¬ 
ary  new  process  that  gives  it  strength 
and  wearing  quality  never  possible 
before.  There  is  so  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  rubber  and  the  rubber  used 
in  ordinary  cheap  boots  that  you  will 
get  an  entirely  new  idea  of  what  boot 
wear  really  means. 

This  new  rubber  resists  snagging.  It 
won’t  crack.  It  doesn’t  need  the  stiff, 
heavy  reinforcing  you’ve  been  dragging 
around.  Out  goes  useless  wreight — in 
comes  flexible  comfort  such  as  you’ve 
never  had  before  in  boots. 

Try  on  a  pair  of  Litentufs!  Enjoy  the 
relief  of  wearing  much  less  weight  on 
your  feet.  Feel  the  comfort  of  the  snug 
fit  this  new  footwear  makes  possible. 

Now  you  can  stop  buying  cheap 
rubber  footwear  once  and  for  all — and 
save  money  in  the  bargain!  Every 
dollar  you  spend  for  Goodrich  rubber 
footwear  gives  you  more  for  your 
money  than  you  can  possibly  get  from 
cheap  quality  boots.  Goodrich  footwear 
is  actually  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 

Goodrich 
L  itentuf 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

Another  B.  F.  Goodrich  Product 


32,000  rubber  articles,  representing  more  than  a  thousand  distinct  rubber  products  —  Silvertown  Tires  •  Zippers 
Rubber  Footwear  •  Drug  Sundries  -  Soles  •  Heels  •  Hose  ■  Belting  •  Packing  •  Molded  and  Hard  Rubber  Goods 


THERE  ARE  MANY  OTHER  STYLES  OF  GOODRICH  WATERPROOF  FOOTWEAR  •  BOOTS  •  ARCTICS 
ZIPPERS  •  SHOWER  BOOTS  -  HEAVY  AND  LIGHT  RUBBERS  -  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE  FOR  ALL  THE  FAMILY 
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ANNIVERSARY  SALE 

GREAT  BARGAINS 

10  Evergreens  for  85c 


WE  SHIP  DURING  NOVEMBER 


Four-  to  five- 
year-old  trees, 
I  to  »/*  ft. 
high. 


4  Sitka  Spruce 
2  Norway  Spruce 
2  Chinese  Arbor- 
vltae,  2  Biota 
Pyramidal 
Per 
100 

>6.00 


Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 


in 

(\  DARWIN  TULIP  BULBS  C 

1.50 

EXHIBITION  V 

1  u 

U  MIXED 

1 

10 

Brilliant  Colors,  1st  size,  large 

bulbs. 

Extra  Selected,  $3.50  per  100 

100 

Fine  Mixed  Crocus  . 

Extra  Selected,  $2.50  per  100 

..$1.50 

rnrr  You  may  select  $1.50  worth  of  mer- 
rilbC  chandise  from  this  ad.  flee  with  any 
order  of  $5.50  or  more. 


HARDY  ORIENTAL  POPPIES 


Rare  collection,  flowers 
8  inches  across,  beautiful 
colors  of  rich  brilliancy 
including  Dark  Velvet 
Red,  Apricot,  Salmon 
Pink  and  Orange.  12 
roots  C  |  7  R 

(3  yrs.  old) ...  #lilw 
These  roots  must  be 
planted  this  Pall  to  bloom 
next  Spring  and  each 
year.  


8  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  $1.10 

Hardy  Exhibition;  Colors;  Yellow,  Lavender, 
Bronze,  Pink,  White  and  Red;  Flowers  6  to  8 
inches  across.  _ 


5c 


Hardy  Perennials,  Plants 
are  Two  Years  Old, 
Blooming  Age.  Each 

Columbine,  all  colors  ;Doubl el  Hollyhocks,  beau¬ 
tiful  colors;  Shasta  Daisies;  Yellow  Daisies; 
Hardy  Carnations,  6  colors;  Painted  Daisies, 
Gaillardias,  Sweet  Williams,  Forget-Me-Nots, 
Physalis  (Chinese  Lantern  Plants),  Delphini¬ 
ums,  light  and  dark  blue;  Oriental  Poppies, 
brilliant  colors;  Foxgloves,  Phlox,  8  brilliant 
colors ;  Canterbury  Bells,  white  and  blue. 
Order  must  amount  to  $1.10  or  more. 


JAPANESE  BARBERRY  (4-year-old  field  grown) 

bushy,  10  to  15  in . $4  per  100 

2%-3  ft.,  very  bushy . $6  per  100 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  HEDGE,  l%-2  ft.,  $3 
per  100.  „  . 

BOXWOOD.  5-6  in.,  $5  per  100. 

HYBRID  DELPHINIUMS,  mixed  colors,  double 
And  single,  20c  each.  _ __ 

8  ROCK  GARDEN  EVERGREENS,  85c. 

8  ROCK  GARDEN  EUONYMUS,  different  colored 
evergreen  leaves,  85c. 

BARGAIN  PRICE  BIST  FREE 

ADOLPH  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  25c  for  Packing 


BAGATELLE GAME 

Bevelled  Frame,  13"  x  20" 

Fascinating  Exciting 

PRICE  50  cents  with  order. 

Doll’s  Furniture  Set 

Dresser,  7"  x  7”  x  12"  with 
unbreakable  mirror,  chair  & 
3  drawers.  Cradle,6"x6"xll’\ 

PRICE  60  cents  with  order. 

WRIGLEY  BROS. 
356  W.  18th  St.,  N.Y.C. 


Attractive  Road  Signs 

Any  Size— Illustrated  Ones  for 

Poultry,  Fruit  or  Cattle  Farms 

OUR  SPECIALTY 
THERESA  SIGN  CO.,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


'  lllllllllllll 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
November  12.  In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

MILK 

November:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
butterfat,  201-210-niile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  86c;  Class  2B,  $1.00;  Class  3.  93c. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4e  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.59;  Class  2, 
$1;  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  2114c;  extras,  92 
score,  20i4c;  firsts,  87  to  91  score,  18  to  20c; 
ladles,  14  to  17c;  packing  stock,  11  to  12i/4c; 
sweet  fancy,  23i/4e;  extras,  2214c:  firsts,  17  to 
21%c;  renovated,  17%c;  centralized,  19c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  44c;  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings,  37  to  42c;  standard,  30  to  30c;  near¬ 
by  under  grades.  23  to  27c;  browns,  special 
pack,  42e;  standards,  26  to  29c;  mixed  col¬ 
ors,  special  packs,  30  to  33e;  standard,  27  to 
28c;  rehandled  receipts,  20c;  mediums,  27  to 
29c;  Pacific  Coast,  fresh,  specials,  40  %c;  stand¬ 
ards,  32  to  37c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1 14  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers”  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or.  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  18c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
17e;  small  breeds,  best,  14c;  roosters,  11c; 
ducks.  20c;  geese,  14c;  rabbits,  lb.,  11c. 

Receivers  of  rabbits  receive  many  inquiries 
about  the  business  and  request  that  postage  be 
sent  for  replies. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  25c:  fair  to  good,  18  to 
23c;  roosters,  12c;  fowls,  16c;  ducks,  16c;  tur¬ 
keys,  young  toms,  23  to  25c;  young  hens,  24 
to  26c;  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  35c;  graded,  40c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  En.  and  Sn.,  bskts.,  35c  to  $1.50; 

bbls.,  $1.25  to  $4.50;  boxes,  90c  to  $1.75;  car¬ 
tons,  $1.25  to  $2:  open  crates.  35c  to  $1.50. 

Grapes,  En.  and  Sn.,  12-qt.  bskt.,  27  to  40c; 
2-qt.  bskt.,  8  to  10c;  12-bskt.  carton,  $1  to 

$1.7i>;  Niagara,  special  mark,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1 
to  $2.  Crabapples,  En.,  large,  bu.  bskt.,  75c 
to  $1.75.  Peaches,  N.  Y.,  bu.  bsktj,  30  to 
73c.  Pears,  En.,  Bartletts,  bu.  bskt.,  40c  to 
$1.25;  E11.  and  Sn.,  Seckel,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.50; 
E11.,  other  varieties,  bu.  bskt.,  35c  to  $1.50. 
Prunes,  En.,  %-bu.  bskt.,  75e  to  $1.25.  Quinces, 
N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  85c  to  $1.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  Fla.,  bskt.,  30c  to  $2;  Va.,  bskt.,  25c 
to  $2;  N.  C.,  bskt.,  15  to  50c;  Md.  and  E.  S., 
bskt.,  10c  to  $1.25.  Beets,  nearby.  100  bclis., 
$1.50  to  $2;  State,  100-lb.  bag,  75  to  90e.  Broc¬ 
coli,  nearby,  doz.  bclis.,  $1.50  to  $2.  Brussels 
sprouts,  Catskill,  qt.,  5  to  15e;  Conn.,  pt.,  8  to 
15c;  Cal.,  drum.  $2  to  $5.50;  L.  I.,  qt.,  3  to 
15c.  Cabbage.  State,  bag,  50  to  65c;  in  bulk, 
ton,  $10  to  $13;  State,  red,  bag,  50  to  75c; 
red,  ton,  $14  to  $17 ;  nearby.  Savoy,  bbl.,  50c 
to  $1.  Carrots,  100  bclis.,  $1  to  $1.50;  State, 
100-lb.  bag,  65  to  85c.  Cauliflower,  Catskill, 

L.  I.,  crt.,  25c  to  $1.25.  Celery,  State  and 

Jersey,  doz.  bells.,  25  to  40c.  Celery  knobs, 
nearby,  doz.  bclis.,  60c  to  $1;  bundle,  5  to  8c. 
Cucumbers,  Ga.,  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $2.75.  Egg¬ 
plants,  Jersey,  bskt.  or  crate,  40  to  75c;  Fla., 
crate,  $1.25  to  $2.  Escarol,  Va.,  bskt.,  35  to 
30c.  Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl.,  $7  to  $9; 
Germany,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $5.  Kale,  nearby,  crate, 
25  to  50c.  Kohlrabi,  100  bclis.,  $2  to  $3. 
Leeks,  L.  I.,  100  bchs.,  $1.25  to  $2.  Lettuce, 
Cal.,  Iceberg,  crate,  $1  to  $3.50;  Idaho,  crate, 
$2.75  to  $3;  Jersey,  crate,  30  to  85c.  Lima 
beans,  Jersey,  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.75;  Fla.,  bskt., 
$1.50  to  $4;  M.  and  En.  Sh.,  bskt.,  75c  to  $2.50. 
Onions,  Wn.  N.  Y.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  40  to  55c; 

Orange  Co.,  yel.,  50  lbs.,  40  to  50c;  Ohio,  Ind. 

and  Mich.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  50  to  COc;  pickier, 
white,  50  lbs.,  80c  to  $1;  boiler,  white,  50  lbs., 
90c  to  $1.10.  Parsley,  Jersey,  bskt.,  50  to  75c. 
Parsnips,  nearby,  bskt.,  50  to  75c.  Peas,  Cal., 
bskt.,  $1.88  to  $3;  Ariz.,  crate,  $1.88  to  $3.50; 
Va.,  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Peppers,  Jersey,  bu. 
bskt.,  25  to  85c:  %-l>bl.  bskt.,  15  to  65c.  Pump¬ 
kins,  nearby,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Radishes,  near¬ 
by,  100  bclis.,  $2  to  $3.  White  potatoes,  L.  I., 
150  lbs.,  50c  to  $1.70;  3  50-lb.  bags,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  100  lbs.,  90c  to  $1.10;  L.  I.,  No.  2,  180 
lbs.,  $1.65  to  $1.85;  Jersey,  150  lbs.,  $1.25  to 
$1.40;  Jersey,  100-lb.  bag,  90c  to  $1;  Maine, 
180  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  150  lbs.,  $1.50;  100 
lbs.,  95c  to  $1;  Idaho,  15-lb.  bag,  40  to  45c. 
Sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.25;  bskt.,  35 
to  40c;  Md.  and  E.  Shore,  tub,  35  to  65c;  Jer¬ 
sey,  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.40.  Yams,  Va.,  bskt.,  43 
to  54c;  bids.,  $1.25.  Romaine,  State  and  Jer¬ 
sey,  crt.,  25  to  50c.  Sour  Grass,  L.  I.,  crate, 
25  to  75c.  Spinach,  L.  I.,  bskt.,  40  to  60c;  Pa., 
bskt.,  60  to  70c;  McL,  bskt.,  75c.  Squash, 
Hubbard,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Tomatoes,  nearby, 
20 -qt.  crate,  25  to  75c;  green,  bu.  bskt.,  25  to 
35c;  repacked,  crate,  75c  to  $1.25;  carton,  80 
to  90c.  Turnips,  nearby,  white,  bskt.,  25  to 
50c:  Canada,  Rutabaga,  50-lb.  bag,  50  to  60c. 
Watercress,  100  bclis.,  $1  to  $2. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $6.80;  bulls,  $3.35;  cows, 
$3.25;  calves,  best,  $7;  common  to  good,  $4.50 
to  $6;  slieep,  $3.50;  lambs,  $6.25;  hogs,  $4. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  7c;  good  to  choice,  4  to  6e. 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red,  62%c;  corn.  No.  2  yel¬ 
low.  40% e;  oats.  No.  2  white,  26%c;  rye,  No. 
2  western,  44c. 

FEED 

City  bran,  $15.50;  middlings,  $15.50;  red-dog, 
$20.30;  hominy  feed,  $15.75;  cottonseed  meal, 
$24.75. 

HAY 

No.  1,  $17;  No.  2,  $16;  No.  3,  $14;  clover 
mixed,  $16;  Alfalfa,  $20. 


Retail  Prices  at  N.  Y.  Public 
Markets 

(Quotations  are  by  pound  unles*  otherwise 
specified.) 

Butter,  27  to  29c;  eggs,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  chick¬ 
ens,  35  to  45c;  potatoes,  2  to  3c;  apples,  doz., 
40  to  50c;  string  beans,  20c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter — Solid-packed  creamery  in  tubs,  fancy, 
higher  scoring  than  extra.  22%  to  25%c;  92 
score,  21%c;  91  score,  20%c;  90  score,  19%c; 
89  score,  19c;  88  score,  18c;  87  score,  18c;  86 
score,  17%c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  extra  firsts,  31c;  fresh  firsts, 
in  new  cases,  28c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand 
cases,  27c;  average  current  receipts,  in  second¬ 
hand  cases.  26c;  fresh  seconds,  23%  to  24%c; 
carefully  selected  and  candied  fresh  eggs,  39  to 
41c;  refrigerator,  extra  firsts,  23  to  23%c; 
firsts,  22  to  22%c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
17c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  15c;  ordinary,  12  to 
13c;  White  Leghorns,  fancy.  10  to  12c;  ordi¬ 
nary,  8  to  9c;  roasting  chickens,  fancy,  5  lbs. 
and  over,  15c;  Spring  chickens,  fancy  Plymouth 
Rocks,  full-feathered,  14c;  ordinary,  10  to  13c; 
barebacks  and  poor  quality,  lower;  Spring 
chickens,  fancy  mixed  colors,  full-feathered.  12 
to  13c;  ordinary,  9  to  11c;  undergrades,  lower; 
White  Leghorns,  young,  10  to  12c;  old  roosters, 
16  to  11c;  turkeys,  young  toms,  20c;  young 


lions,  21  to  22c;  old  toms,  15c;  ducks,  large, 
AVhite  l’ekins,  young,  10  to  12c;  ducks,  mixed 
colors,  old,  8  to  10c:  pigeons,  per  pair,  young, 
18  to  20c;  old,  22c;  rabbits,  per  lb.,  Co;  guineas, 
per  pair,  young,  2%  to  2%  lbs.,  70  to  75c; 
smaller  sizes,  40  to  45c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  fresli-killed,  in 
boxes,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over,  18c;  4  to  4% 
lbs.,  16  to  17c;  3  to  3%  lbs.,  14  to  15c;  under 
3  lbs.,  12  to  13c;  chickens,  Wn.,  weighing  5  lbs. 
or  over,  18  to  19c;  4  to  4%  lbs.,  16  to  17c;  3 
to  3%  lbs.,  15c;  2%  lbs..  16c;  1%  to  2  lbs., 
20  to  23c:  old  roosters,  dry-picked.  Wn.,  5  lbs. 
or  over,  12c;  under  5  lbs.,  10  to  11c;  turkeys, 
fancy  young  toms,  24  to  25c;  fancy  young  bens, 
25  to  26c;  fair  to  good,  20  to  23c;  old  toms, 
18  to  20c;  old  bens,  19  to  22c;  ducks,  L.  I.,  16c. 

Apples. — Md.,  Staymans,  bu.  bskts.,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2%-in.  min..  $1.15;  unclassified.  2%-in. 
min.,  80e:  Del.,  Staymans,  2%-in.  min.,  fair 

quality,  85c;  W.  Va..  Staymans,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2%-in.  min.,  $1.20;  Pa.,  Staymans,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  2%-in.  min.,  $1.10;  U.  S.  utility,  2%-in. 

min.,  60c;  U.  S.  utility,  2%-in.  min.,  40  to 
30c;  Ben  Davis.  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  min.,  60c; 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  min..  50c;  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2%-in.  min.,  40c;  Ganos,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
min.,  65e;  -U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  min.,  50c; 
Yorks,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  min.,  65c;  U.  S.  No. 

1,  2%-in.  min.,  50c;  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu. 

bskts.,  various  varieties,  25  to  40c;  few  best, 
large,  50  to  60e;  poorer  and  small,  15  to  20c. 

Beets. — Street  sales.  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  per 
bell.,  mostly  lc:  few  higher. 

Cranberries.— Mass.,  %-bbI.  boxes,  late  varie¬ 
ties,  $2  to  $2.25.  Street  sales,  N.  J.,  %-bbl. 
boxes,  early  varieties,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

Carrots  — Street  sales.  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  per 
bch.,  %  to  lc;  few  higher:  cut.  %-bu.  bskts., 
15  to  20e;  bus.,  25  to  40c;  few  50c. 

Cabbage. — Danish,  80-lb.  sack,  Danish,  40  to 
50c;  few  higher;  mostly  45  to  30c;  90-lb.  sack, 
Danish,  mostly  50c;  few  fine  quality  high  as 
G5c;  bulk,  per  ton,  Danish.  $.8  to  $11;  best,  $10 
to  $11;  bulk,  per  ton.  Domestic,  $8  to  $10. 
Street  sales,  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskt.,  10  to 
20c;  few  higher;  Savoy,  10  to  15c;  bus.,  Savoy, 
20  to  25c. 

Celery. — Street  sales,  Ta.,  wired  bclis.,  6  to 
8c;  N.  J.,  2-3  bu.  crates  in  rough,  $1.25;  dozen- 
stalk  bclis.,  25  to  35c. 

Horseradish. — Montana,  bbls.,  No.  1,  $7.50  to 
$8;  poorer  low  as  $7;  select,  $8.50  to  $9.50; 
best,  $9  to  $9.50. 

Lettuce. — -N.  J..  crates,  two  dozen  heads,  big 
Boston,  40  to  75c;  poorer,  25c.  Romaine,  30 
to  35c;  Pa.,  bus..  Iceberg,  25c. 

Mushrooms.- — Street  sales,  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskts., 
white,  40  to  60c;  poorer  low  as  20c;  1%  lbs., 
15  to  20c;  1  lb.,  15  to  20c. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Street  sales,  N.  J.,  %-bu. 
bskts.,  Jersey  type,  U.  S.  No.  1,  25  to  35c; 
poorer,  20c;  U.  S.  No.  2,  10  to  20c;  reds,  U.  S. 
No.  1.  30  to  35c;  few  higher,  U.  S.  No.  2.  10 
to  20c;  bbls.,  Jersey  type,  mediums,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Md.  and  Del.,  bu.  liprs.,  Jersey  type,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  30  to  40c;  white  yams,  U.  S.  No.  1,  35  to 
40c;  few  higher;  poorer,  30c;  Va.,  bu.  liprs.. 
Jersey  type,  U.  S.  No.  1.  30  to  35c;  few  higher; 
poorer,  25c;  bbls.,  Jersey  type,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
75  to  90c;  poorer,  60  to  G5c. 

Potatoes. — N.  Y.,  100-lb.  sacks,  round  whites, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  few  sales.  90c;  boat  receipts,  dock 
sales.  Me..  100-lb.  sacks.  Green  Alts.,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  90  to  95c.  Street  sales.  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  100- 
lb.  sacks,  various  varieties,  U.  S.  No.  1.  75 
to  90c;  few  exceptional  lots  high  as  $1;  U.  S. 
No.  2,  40  to  50c;  Del.,  100-lb.  sacks,  Cobblers, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  90c. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt.. 
5%  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  S  to  9c;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  choice,  $80  to  $90;  cows, 
frsh  milk,  grades,  choice,  $80  to  $90;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  good,  $60  to  $75;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  medium.  $50  to  $55;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  grades,  common,  $30  to  $40;  beef 
cows  and  bulls,  100  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $4;  veal 
calves,  milk  fed,  prime.  $6  to  $7;  veal  calves, 
milk  fed,  good  to  medium.  $4  to  $5;  lambs, 
choice  to  good.  $5  to  $6:  chickens,  large  breeds, 
lb..  24  to  25c;  fowls,  mixed  breeds,  lb.,  12  to 
14c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  not  graded,  doz.,  32 
to  34c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  12 
to  14c;  milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  sold  from 
stores,  qt.,  10c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  15  to  16c; 
butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  25c;  butter, 
creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  but¬ 
ter,  creamery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  22  to  23c; 
cheese,  whole  milk.  -lb..  24  to  25c;  cheese,  part 
skim,  lb.,  17  to  19c:  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10  to 
12c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  graded,  doz..  48  to 
50c;  eggs,  western,  fresh,  doz.,  25_  to  27c; 
chickens,  native,  roasters,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  fowls, 
native,  large,  lb.,  21  to  22c;  fowls,  small,  11)., 
17  to  18c;  ducks,  lb.,  21c;  apples,  cooking,  bu., 
25  to  50c;  carrots,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  potatoes, 
bu.,  40  to  50c;  cabbage,  lb.,  l%e;  turnips,  bu., 
30  to  40c.  F.  A.  C. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Poultry  prices  have  shown  a  decline.  Quota¬ 
tions  on*  most  vegetables  are  holding  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints.  25  to  26c;  tubs,  23  to  24c; 
firsts,  21  to  23c;  country  rolls.  23  to  24c. 
Cheese,  steady;  new  daisies  and  flats,  longhorn, 
brick,  16c;  limburger,  21c.  Eggs,  steady;  near¬ 
by  fancy,  38  to  39c;  grade  A,  30  to  37c;  grade 
B,  25  to  27c;  grade  C,  20  to  22c;  western,  25 
to  30c. 

Poultry.— Dressed  poultry,  weak;  fowls,  13 
to  19c;  roasters,  17  to  20c;  fryers,  14  to  15c; 
broilers,  19  to  24c;  ducks,  17  to  18c;  turkeys, 
25  to  26c.  Live  poultry,  lower,  10  to  16c; 
springers,  10  to  12c;  ducks,  14e;  geese,  12c; 
turkeys,  20  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  steady;  Maid¬ 
en  Blush,  bu..  35  to  COc;  Wolf  River,  Pippin, 
Hubbardson,  40  to  50c;  Twenty  Ounce,  Green¬ 
ing,  45  to  COc;  Baldwin,  35  to  75c;  Alexander, 
Gravenstoin,  50  to  60c;  Wealthy,  Snow,  40  to 
75c;  Jonathan,  60  to  65c;  King,  50  to  75c; 
Cortland,  70  to  75c;  Imperial  Wealthy,  75c; 
McIntosh,  40  to  85c;  crabapples,  75c  to  $1.50. 
Potatoes,  easy;  home-grown,  bu..  25  to  35c; 
Idaho  bakers,  50-11).  bag,  $1  to  $1.10;  sweets, 
N.  J..  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady:  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $2.25;  marrow,  $3;  white  kidney, 
$5  to  $5.25.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu., 
40  to  COc;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  25  to  40c;  Colo.. 
Spanish,  bag,  60  to  65c;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  10 
to  12%c.  , 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  2a-lb.  box, 
$2  to  $2.35;  grapes,  8-qt.  bskt.,  15  to  20c;  Cal., 
24-lb.  lug,  $1.10  to  $1.35;  lioneydews.  Cal., 
crate,  $2  to  $2.25:  oranges.  Cal.,  boX,  $2.75  to 
$4;  pears,  bu.,  25  to  75c:  prunes,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  quinces,  bu.,  25  to  75c. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  Cal.,  crate,  $1  to 
$1.25;  asparagus,  Cal.,  crt,  $2  to  $3;  beans,  Fla.^ 
green  and  wax.  bu.,  50c  to  $2;  Limas,  qt.,  25 
to  30c;  beets,  bu.,  25  to  35c;  Brussels  sprouts, 
qt.,  4  to  8c;  cabbage,  bu.,  15  to  25e;  carrots, 
bu.,  25  to  50c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  40  to  85c;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz..  25  to  50c;  cucumbers,  1-doz.  carton, 
60e;  chiekory,  2-doz.  crate,  50  to  75e;  _eggplant, 
bu.,  25  to  50c;  endive,  doz.,  15  to  25c;  horse¬ 
radish,  %  bill..  $4  to  $4.50:  lettuce,  2-doz. 
crate,  40  to  50c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50  to 
65c;  parsnips,  %-bu.  crate,  30  to  50c;  peas. 
Cal.,  bu.,  $2.35  ”to  $2.50;  peppers,  bu.,  40  to 
75c;  pumnkins,  5  to  25c:  radishes,  doz.  bchs., 
10  to  15c-;  spinach,  bu.,  25  to  30c;  squash,  bu., 
65c  ‘to  $1.25;  tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  30  to  65c; 
turnips,  bu.,  25  to  50c. 

Honey. — 24-section  case,  $1.2o  to  $3.o0. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $12 
to  $12.50;  clover.  $12  to  $12.50;  oat  straw,  $7 
to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $10.75;  stand¬ 
ard’  middlings,  $10.75;  red-dog,  $15.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  41  per  cent  protein,  $20;  oilmeal,  37 
per  cent.  $22;  hominy,  $13;  gluten,  $14.50;  oat- 
feed,  $0.50.  O*  H.  B. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  12.  —  Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  annual  meeting,  Pioneer  Farm, 
Black  Hall,  Conn.  Secretary,  Marcy  I. 
Berger,  Woodbury,  Conn. 

Nov.  15-19. — Buffalo  Centennial  Poul¬ 
try  Show,  Elmwood  Convention  Hall, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  J.  F.  Knox,  manager, 
447  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

__  Nov.  16-18. — Annual  meeting.  Women’s 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association, 
Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nov.  16-25. — Annual  session,  National 
Grange,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Nov.  22-26. — National  Pet  Show,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  New  York. 

Nov.  26-Dec.  3.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  3.  ■ —  Rochester  Fanciers 
Poultry  Show,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secre¬ 
tary,  E.  G.  Jones,  P.  O.  Box  472,  Ro- 
f'hpsfpv  IV  V 

Nov.’  30-Dec.  3.  —  Rockland  County 
Rabbit  Breeders’  Association,  first  an¬ 
nual  show,  New  City,  N.  Y.  Entries  close 
Nov.  15.  Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Bower,  161 
Gurnee  Ave.,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-14.  —  Forty-second  annual 
meeting  and  fruit  show  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Poinologieal  Society,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Secretary,  II.  C.  C.  Miles,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Dec.  13-16. — Third  annual  New  Eng¬ 
land  Poultry  Exposition,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Jas.  C.  Dunn,  chairman  exhibition  com¬ 
mittee,  Waterford,  Conn. 
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Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  market  your  fowl 

19  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

RETURNS  MADE  DAILY- COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  to 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun’s.  Bradstreet’s  or  any  commercial  agency 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  Went  \V aalilngton  Market,  New  York  City 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 


Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1 885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request 


More  New  Laid  WHITE  and 
BROWN  EGGS  direct  from 
the  farm.  Write  for  shipping 
cards.  Our  85  years  service 
our  guarantee. 
ZENITH-GODLEY  CO. 

171  Duane  Street  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2291  12th  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Request — Established  1885 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  /  New  York  City 


WE  NEED 

and  experience  is 
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DID  YOU  KNOW 


Now  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
purchase  a  Life  Insurance 
Policy  with  premiums  for  the 
first-five-years  at  about  half 
the  cost  of  an  ordinary  Life 
Insurance  Policy  and  that 
such  a  policy  carries  conver¬ 
sion  privileges  and  for  a 
small  additional  premium — 
this  policy  will  pay  double 
its  face  value  in  case  of  ac¬ 
cidental  death  ? 

To  all  our  friends  this  policy 
is  offered  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  maximum  protection 
at  minimum  cost. 


Wri  te  Us  Today 
for  Full  Details. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Home  Office  State  Tower  Bldg. 

SYRACUSE  NEW  YORK 


FREE  FALL 
CATALOG 

Just  Off  the  Press 

Showing  Hunting 
Shoes,  Duck  Hunt¬ 
ing  Boots,  Sleeping 
Bags  and  other 
Leather  and  Canvas 
Specialties. 

L.  L.  BEAN,  Nlfr. 

153  Main  Street, 
FREEPORT,  MAINE 


BIG-GAME 
r  tin  A  hiintfrs 

I  1932  NATIONAL 

W^T  I  CHAMPIONSHIP 
/  COMPETITION 

$1,000  in  Cash  Awards  and 
Free  Mounting  by  James  L. 
Clark  of  all  winning  trophies. 
No  entry  fee.  Nine  classes  of  big  game  eligible  for 
Awards,  including  both  Free  Mounting  and  Cash. 

White-tail  Deer, 

1st,  $100;  2nd,  $75;  3rd,  $50:  4th,  $25. 
Bear;  1st,  $100;  2nd,  $50. 

Other  Tgame,  Moose,  Mountain  Sheep 
and  Goat,  Caribou,  Elk,  Mule  Deer. 

Trophies  remain  yours.  In  case  of  any  ties,  duplicate  cash 
prizes  and  free  mounting  will  be  awarded  to  all  in  the  ties. 
liequeats  for  details  may  be  made  direct  to  the  Studios. 

THE  JAMES  E.  CLARK  STUDIOS,  Inc. 
705-715  Whitlock  Aye.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Amazing  new 
Exterminator 
gets  ’em  all 
or  money  back 


Rodents  relish  this  most  dead 
iy  killer  of  rats  and  mice  yet 
discovered.  Harmless  to  other  animals.  Slow  chemi¬ 
cal  action  prevents  obnoxious  odors.  Rats  simply 
VANISH.  Send  $1  00  for  large  Farm  Size  $2.00  package 
postpaid  (enough  for  600  baits)  and  tell  your  neighbors. 
If  not  delighted  we  guarantee  full  refund. 


BRISKO  CO.,  Dept.  B,  So.  Shaftsbury,  Vt. 


LET  US  TAIM 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


TRAPPERS 


Use  modern  up-to-date 
Trapsthat  get  results  which 
mean  the  most  money  for 
you.  GIBBS  offers  you  an  improved  Trap  for  every  pur¬ 
pose.  Prices  same  as  last  year.  Send  for  free  Catalog. 
W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON.,  Inc.,  DEPT.  35,  CHESTER,  PA. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 

For  Sale  by 
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Stories  About  Insects 


(Answered  by  Glenn  W.  Herrick) 

A  Juvenile  Stinkbug 

The  drawing  I  send  represents  a  small 
bug  I  picked  off  a  plant.  The  colors  are 
black  and  yellow,  with  some  lines  of  red. 
Can  you  give  me  ony  information  regard¬ 
ing  this  insect?  mks.  h.  k. 

New  York. 

The  insect  which  you  depict  is  the 
nymph  or  young  of  one  of  the  common 
stinkbugs.  You  have  probably  tasted  the 
trail  of  these  stinkbugs  on  raspberries 
when  a  child  if  you  have  ever  picked  ber¬ 
ries  from  the  bushes.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  of  the  exact  species  of  stinkbug  since 
there  are  several  of  them  which  have  the 
young  much  alike.  I  think  this  is  the  one 
known  as  the  green  soldier  bug.  It  lives 
upon  a  number  of  plants  and  sometimes 
causes  considerable  injury  to  peaches  by 
puncturing  the  fruit.  At  the  same  time 
the  adult  bugs  often  kill  other  insects 
and  are  therefore  beneficial  as  well  as 
injurious. 


The  Leaf-cutter  Bee 

I  am  sending  you  a  leaf  which  I  found 
on  a  lumber  pile.  Could  you  tell  me  what 
it  is  and  where  it  comes  from?  When 
I  picked  it  up  it  was  a  long  roll,  but  on 
handling  it  broke  apart.  r.  s.  h. 

New  York. 

The  specimen  was  simply  the  nest  of 
the  small  leaf-cutter  bee  which  is  com¬ 
mon  in  nearly  all  parts  of  this  country, 
and  seems  to  have  been  very  abundant 
during  the  past  Summer  for  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  its  nests  from  various  individuals. 
This  little  bee  cuts  oblong  pieces  out  of 
the  leaves  of  roses  and  other  plants  and 
makes  a  thimble-like  cell  at  the  bottom 
of  a  burrow  in  a  decayed  branch  or  be¬ 
tween  two  boards.  She  then  puts  some 
pollen  and  nectar  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cell,  lays  an  egg.  on  it,  flies  away  and 
cuts  out  some  circular  pieces  from  the 
leaf  and  plugs  up  the  opening  of  the  cell. 
She  then  builds,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen 
other  thimble-shaped  cells  on  top  of  the 
first  one  as  you  have  seen,  putting  an 
egg  and  food  in  each  cell  for  her  young 
daughters.  I  have  described  this  bee  and 
its  work  and  given  pictures  of  the  cut 
leaves  and  the  cells  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
July  4,  1931,  on  page  739. 


Tiger  Swallow-tail  Butterfly 

I  am  sending  you  a  worm  I  picked 
from  my  Zinnias.  I  have  not  seen  any 
like  it  before  and  would  like  to  know  if 
it  is  a  new  one.  j.  w.  p. 

Connecticut. 

The  “worm”  which  you  sent  had 
changed  to  the  chrysalis  en  route.  The 
specimen  was  that  of  the  tiger  swallow¬ 
tail  butterfly,  one  of  our  largest  butter¬ 
flies  which  you  have  certainly  often  seen. 
The  wings  .are  bright  straw  yellow  with 
four  black  lines  on  the  front  wings  and 
with  a  long  tail  on  each  hind  wing.  The 
caterpillar  or  “worm”  is  a  curious  one  as 
you  no  doubt  noticed  when  you  found  it 
on  your  Zinnias.  The  butterfly  is  much 
more  often  seen  than  its  caterpillar.  The 
caterpillars  are  never  numerous  enough 
to  cause  any  serious  injury. 


The  Harlequin  Bug 

Would  you  tell  me  the  name  of  these 
oddly-marked  insects?  Are  they  harm¬ 
ful?  I.  M.  W. 

Delaware. 

The  specimens  of  insects  sent  are  the 
common  calico-back  bug,  also  known  as 
the  harlequin  bug.  This  bug  is  common 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  very  injurious  in  the  Gulf 
States.  I  used  to  have  to  fight  it  in 
Mississippi  on  cabbages,  radishes,  tur¬ 
nips-,  and  other  plants  of  the  cabbage 
family. 

It  deposits  its  barrel-shaped  eggs  in 
rows  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  young  bugs  puncture  the  leaves 
and  cause  serious  damage.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  control.  In  Mississippi  we 
used  to  plant-  .two  or  three  rows  of 
radishes  early  in  the  Spring  so  that  the 
over-wintering  bugs  would  come  to  these 
plants.  We  then  would  spray  these 
plants  with  ordinary  kerosene  oil  in  or¬ 
der  to  kill  all  of  the  bugs  and  the  plants 
also.  This  is  simply  a  method  of  catch¬ 
ing  the  bugs  in  the  early  Spring  and  de¬ 
stroying  them. 

T+re  gardens  should  be  carefully  cleaned 
up  in  the  Fall  and  all  of  the  dead  plants 
destroyed,  so  that  the  insect  will  not  find 
any  place  in  which  to  pass  the  Winter. 


The  Dog  Tick 

What  is  the  insect  I  send?  It  appears 
to  attack  dogs.  c.  G.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  tick  you  sent  was  the  common 
dog  tick  in  the  Northeastern  United 
States,  Dermacentor  variabilis.  It  is  also 
sometimes,  known  as  the  wood  tick.  It 
frequently  attacks  inside  of  a  dog’s  ears, 
but  it  may  be  found  on  almost  any  part 
of  the  body.  When  full  grown  it  is  al¬ 
most  one-half  an  inch  long  and  of  a 
bluish  color  as  you  have  already  seen. 
The  young  seed  ticks  are  found '  in  the 
wood  and  often  get  on  human  beings.  The 
interesting  thing  about  this  tick  is  that 
it  carries  the  germ  of  the  Rockv  Moun- 
tin  spotted  fever.  We  supposed  the  rab¬ 
bit  tick  of  the  West  was  the  only  carrier 
of  this  fever. 


the  world’s  finest  KNITWEAR 
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Including  Bodygard  Infants'  Sleepers — The  per¬ 
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These  high  quality  SHEETS  are  specially  produced  for  better  Roofing 
and  Siding.  Their  use  assures  safer  and  more  enduring  construction. 
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and  Apollo- Keystone  Rust  Resisting  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets 
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THE  demand  for  more  lasting  roofing  and 
siding  is  now  fully  met  by  our  Heavy- 
Coated  Galvanized  Sheets — Corrugated  and 
V-Crimped  —  carrying  two  ounces  of  zinc 
coating  per  square  foot  —  two-thirds  more 
than  regular  grades.  This  means  longer  life 
for  little  extra  cost.  Look  for  Seal  of  Quality 
mark  of  American  Zinc  Institute,  in  addition 
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in  28 -gauge  and  heavier.  Made  also  with 
Keystone  Rust  Resisting  Copper  Steel  base. 
This  Company  manufactures  a  complete  line 
of  high  grade  Black  and  Galvanized  Sheets, 
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Keystone  Quality  is  the  most  enduring  sheet  metal  fof 
building  purposes,  machinery  parts,  implements,  tanks,  bins, 
culverts,  flumes,  and  all  uses  where  long  life  and  resistance  to 
rust  are  important.  American  products  are  Sold  by  leading 
metal  merchants,  or  they  can  readily  procure  them  for  you. 


W  rite  for  free  copy  of  our  “Better  Buildings”  booklet:  It  will  interest  you. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  nse  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  dilferences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  getting  after  that  10- 
cent  commission  house  racket.  They  claim  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  handle  any  package  for  less  than  10 
cents.  This  may  be  true,  and  L  do  not  grudge  this  to 
them  provided  they  try  to  sell  the  produce  for  what 
it  is  worth.  My  impression  is  that  the  temptation  to 
clear  it  out  quickly  regardless  of  what  it  may  bring, 
is  too  much  for  most  of  them,  and  that  this  accounts 
for  the  very  low  returns  some  of  us  get.  M.  A. 

New  York. 

HIS  correspondent  sizes  up  the  situation  well. 
We  have  been  in  rather  close  touch  with  produce 
commission  men  for  more  than  25  years.  They  prob¬ 
ably  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  average 
of  men  in  business,  but  their  opportunities  for  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  shipper  are  greater.  Those 
who  defend  this  practice  of  charging  10  cents  for 
selling  a  package  of  fruit,  regardless  of  what  it 
brings,  say  that  competition  between  commission 
men  will  prevent  anything  from  selling  for  less  than 
it  is  worth.  That  ridiculous  argument  may  go  with 
those  who  know  nothing  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
business.  Produce  dealers  compete  with  each  other 
in  some  things,  but  not  in  trade  practices  which 
mean  easy  money  all  around.  The  so-called  “gen¬ 
tlemen’s  agreement”  settles  that  satisfactorily.  There 
is  only  one  just  way  to  sell  goods  on  commission. 
That  is  to  use  “due  diligence”  in  getting  what  the 
produce  is  actually  worth,  and  charging  a  stated 
commission  on  this  sum.  Commission  house  law, 
without  teeth  to  handle  this  matter,  is  inadequate, 
if  not  farcical. 

* 

I  go  to  Sparta  this  morning  with  seven  quarts  of 
beautiful  fresh  strawberries.  Total  sales  of  Fall  straw¬ 
berries  this  season  $94.44. 

HE  above  from  our  Cataract,  Wis.,  friend,  J.  H. 
Tichenor,  shows  what  can  be  done  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  way  with  Fall-bearing  strawberries,  well  cared 
for  and  of  proper  varieties.  Like  most  other  lines 
of  fruit-growing,  the  human  touch  is  important  in 
making  Fall  bearers  work.  Mr.  Tichenor  knows 
what  they  need  from  planting  to  harvest. 

* 

HE  development  of  twinning  sheep  has  inter¬ 
ested  many  farmers.  One  farmer  neighbor  of 
our  boyhood  had  worked  at  this  until  about  three- 
fourths  of  his  flock  of  100  produced  twins,  thus 
doubling  his  lamb  profits.  Naturally  there  is  some¬ 
thing  else  to  consider  rather  than  merely  twinning. 
The  ewe  must  be  of  the  vigor  in  body  and  tempera¬ 
ment  to  yield  two  good  lambs  and  care  for  them  as 
well  as  would  be  done  by  the  ordinary  mother  of 
one.  The  skill  is  in  this  all-around  development. 
The  inventor  of  the  telephone,  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  was  also  a  worker  with  sheep  in  just  this  line. 
The  University  of  New  Hampshire  has  13  of  these 
Bell  sheep,  and  animal  husbandry  research  profes¬ 
sor  E.  G.  Ritzman  has  been  crossing  the  Bell  strain 
with  his  cross  of  Southdown-Rambouillet  cross,  aim¬ 
ing  at  a  combination  of  fine  wool,  rapid  maturity, 
and  high  mutton  production  along  with  the  multi- 
nippled,  liigh-fecundity  characteristics.  Two  rams 
of  this  breed  have  this  year  been  sent  to  Rotham- 
sted,  England,  the  oldest  agricultural  experiment 
station,  where  research  will  be  carried  on  to  de¬ 
velop  sheep  which  will  produce  young  in  pairs  and 
carry  four  or  more  nipples  yielding  sufficient  milk 
to  feed  their  twins. 

* 

ONNECTICUT  is  adopting  a  new  plan  to  do 
away  with  the  abuses  by  hunters  on  private 
lands.  State  Superintendent  of  Fisheries  and  Game 
Arthur  L.  Clark,  of  Hartford,  says  that  rural  land- 
owners  of  the  State  may  have  their  lands  posted 
free  of  charge,  patrolled  and  trespassing  regulated 
by  the  State  under  this  plan  which  would  apply  the 
principle  of  regulated  shooting  to  private  areas  and 


permit  public  hunting  thereon  only  with  permission 
of  a  landowner.  To  property  owners  who  will  pool 
suitably  defined  areas  aggregating  5, (XX)  acres  or 
more  the  State  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game  of¬ 
fers  free  posting  and  patrolling  by  protectors  to  en¬ 
force  laws  and  prevent  abuses  in  exchange  for 
shooting  rights.  Regulations  which  would  apply  to 
these  areas,  now  enforced  on  lands  already  under 
jurisdiction  of  the  board,  prohibit  shooting  within 
500  feet  of  buildings  or  toward  buildings  or  live¬ 
stock.  They  also  prohibit  leaving  bars  down  or 
gates  open,  breaking  fences,  crossing  cultivated 
lands  or  carrying  a  rifle  larger  than  .22  caliber.  As 
a  means  of  identifying  and  restricting  the  number 
using  the  new  areas  at  any  one  time,  posters  will 
state  that  hunting  is  allowed  only  with  permission 
of  one  of  the  property  owners.  The  hunter  must 
apply  at  a  residence  on  the  area,  leave  his  car  or 
other  means  of  identification  with  the  owner,  who 
will  give  him  a  ticket  granting  authority  to  hunt 
on  any  land  within  the  posted  area.  Tickets  which 
a  single  owner  may  give  out  will  be  limited  so  as  to 
distribute  shooting  as  widely  as  possible.  Upon 
leaving  the  area  the  ticket  is  returned  to  the  owner, 
the  bag  reported,  and  the  sportsman  then  claims 
his  car  or  other  means  of  identification.  The  at¬ 
tempts  of  individuals  or  groups  to  regulate  abuses 
have  not  been  satisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  the 
lawless  element  will  not  observe  the  posters  of 
private  individuals. 

* 

ONSCIENTIOUS  parents  sometimes  write  us 
regarding  low  moral  standards  in  town  high 
schools.  Sometimes  we  feel  that  their  alarm  is  not 
really  justified ;  sometimes  there  is  undoubtedly 
cause  for  anxiety.  One  of  our  friends,  traveling  in 
a  suburban  bus,  overheard  two  high  school  girls, 
apparently  about  fifteen  years  old,  discussing  some 
approaching  school  dance.  Said  one,  “I  don’t  think 
my  mother  will  let  me  go;  she’s  afraid  there’ll  be 
drinking.”  Said  the  other  girl  flippantly,  “Well,  if 
there  isn’t  any  drinking  you  can’t  have  any  fun.” 
We  can  hardly  imagine  any  young  girl  who  was  not 
already  thoroughly  vicious  taking  such  an  attitude, 
yet  she  evidently  reflected  the  standards  of  her  own 
circle,  probably  both  at  home  and  at  school.  People 
of  like  minds  tend  to  gravitate  together,  and  par¬ 
ents  who  regard  intemperance  as  a  joke,  and  vul¬ 
garity  as  wit,  are  likely  to  see  their  faults  repro¬ 
duced  in  their  children.  We  also  feel  that  there 
are  some  schools  where  too  great  laxity  in  conduct 
is  permitted  by  teachers  who  are  not  themselves 
prudent  guardians  of  the  adolescent.  In  spite  of 
those  false  prophets  acclaimed  as  master  minds, 
who  urge  the  removal  of  all  restraint  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  both  young  and  old,  we  think  young  people 
who  have  learned  discipline,  order  and  self-control 
will  have  the  best  chance  when  this  distracted  world 
puts  its  house  in  order.  No  man  can  be  a  law  unto 
himself,  so  long  as  his  material,  spiritual  or  intel¬ 
lectual  life  impinges  upon  the  rights  or  welfare  of 
others. 

* 

NE  of  the  mysteries  we  are  unable  to  fathom  is 
why  people  who  know  nothing  about  fungi  in 
general  persist  in  gathering  mushrooms  with  which 
they  are  not  acquainted.  Apparently,  to  these 
cheerful  souls,  any  fungus  is  a  mushroom  until  it 
poisons  them,  when  they  decide  to  call  it  a  toadstool. 
Our  common  field  mushroom  is  very  easily  identi¬ 
fied,  once  you  familiarize  yourself  with  it,  and  since 
even  the  chain  stores  sell  this  familiar  Agaricus 
campestris  in  Winter  and  Spring,  one  can  become 
well  acquainted  with  all  its  characteristics,  includ¬ 
ing  color,  manner  of  growth,  stem,  cap  and  odor. 
Although  there  are  many  other  edible  sorts,  the 
average  person  who  has  not  been  instructed  by  an 
expert  would  do  well  to  avoid  anything  except  this 
familiar  mushroom.  Some  doubtful  sorts  may  mere¬ 
ly  produce  severe  indigestion,  but  the  “destroying 
angel,”  death  cup,  or  deadly  Amanita,  which  is 
usually  the  cause  of  death  when  it  occurs  from 
mushroom  poisoning,  is  so  extremely  poisonous  that 
one  may  just  as  well  take  strychnine.  Country  chil¬ 
dren  should  always  be  instructed  regarding  the 
danger  of  poisonous  plants,  and  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  will  supply  useful  bulletins  on 
such  subjects. 

* 

HAT  the  home  power  and  electric  plant  does 
for  the  farm  is  clearly  shown  in  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  of  102  Kansas  farms  thus  equipped.  It  was 
found  that  85  per  cent  were  using  the  current  for 
ironing,  7S  for  washing,  and  39  for  pumping  water. 
Nine  of  these  farms  operated  electric  refrigeration, 
and  others  used  the  home  current  to  run  milking 
machines.  On  one  farm  two  men  and  a  boy  milked 
22  cows  in  45  minutes.  Another  labor  saver  which 
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might  be  used  in  many  places  is  the  hydraulic  ram. 
We  learn  of  one  farm  in  Kentucky  now  equipped 
with  a  ram  where  for  50  years  water  had  been  car¬ 
ried  from  a  spring  750  feet  distant.  Figuring  on 
three  trips  a  day  to  the  spring,  about  15,000  miles 
had  been  traveled  in  this  water-carrying  job. 

* 

ONE  of  the  interesting  books  of  the  year  is 
“Edmund  Ruffin,  Southerner,”  by  Avery  Cra'v- 
en.  This  Virginia  farmer,  and  gentleman  of  the  old 
South,  is  scarcely  known  to  the  present  generation. 
His  work  in  restoration  of  impoverished  lands  with 
lime  was  notable  and  pioneer  in  character.  He  was 
horn  in  1794  in  the  southeast  tidewater  section  of 
the  State  and,  at  the  age  of  19,  came  into  pos¬ 
session  of  lands  literally  “cropped  to  death,”  as  was 
the  case  with  many  farms  in  that  country.  The 
stable  manure  available  did  not  remedy  the  trouble, 
and  regular  crop  rotation  was  impossible  because 
clovers  would  not  grow.  He  had  no  special  knowl¬ 
edge  of  agricultural  chemistry,  but  got  the  idea  of 
lime  need,  and  started  practical  research  by  haul¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  shell  marl,  abundant  there, 
nearly  doubling  the  crop  the  first  year  of  applica¬ 
tion.  The  fame  of  these  lime  results  spread  and, 
after  further  experiments,  he  put  the  whole  story 
in  writing,  later  published  in  The  American  Farmer, 
of  Baltimore,  and  still  recognized  as  a  standard  in 
lime  research  in  agriculture.  Interest  in  farm  im¬ 
provement  led  him  to  establish,  in  1833,  Ttye  Farm¬ 
ers'  Register,  a  high-class  educational  farm  paper, 
at  $5  per  year,  having  1,200  subscribers  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year.  Later  he  moved  to  better  land  in 
Hanover  County,  and  prospered,  so  that,  in  1848,  his 
Marlbourne  estate  yielded  5,127  bushels  of  wheat 
from  254  acres,  and  3,080  bushels  of  corn  from  100 
awes.  Profit  on  the  wheat  alone  was  $6,000.  All  of 
these  things  seemed  very  real  as  we  sat  on  the 
bank  of  the  James  River  one  recent  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  Ruffin’s  early  farm¬ 
ing.  The  remainder  of  this  book  concerns  Civil  War 
times,  into  which  this  farmer,  then  neai’ly  70, 
plunged  with  firebrand  fury,  increasing  in  bitterness 
as  the  beautiful  estate,  Marlbourne,  was  overrun 
and  pillaged — a  thrilling  and  tragic  tale. 

* 

E  ARE  reminded  of  the  remarks  of  one  of 
Charles  Dickens’s  characters,  Mr.  Bumble,  re¬ 
garding  the  law,  by  a  report  coming  to  us  recently. 
A  man  and  wife  held  property  in  a  joint  deed,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  the  survivor  inheriting  all.  The 
wife  died,  and  the  man  now  finds  that  he  can  do 
nothing  with  the  property  until  he  makes  proof  to 
the  court  of  his  wife’s  death,  the  cost  of  court  pro¬ 
cedure  being  $25.  This  may  be  “the  law,”  as  his 
attorney  tells  him,  but  it  seems  to  us  an  outrageous 
charge.  What  further  proof  can  this  court  need 
than  an  attested  copy  of  death  certificate? 


Brevities 

Wiiat  a  pity  we  can’t  harness  some  of  the  campaign 
hot  air  to  use  as  labor-saving  power  on  the  farm  ! 

The  little  “button”  or  pompon  Chrysanthemums  will 
gladden  a  sunny  corner  in  the  garden  long  after  all 
other  outdoor  flowers  have  disappeared. 

Handwriting  that  can  only  be  read  with  the  aid  of 
a  chart  is  no  sign  of  a  superior  mind.  Whatever  one 
has  to  say  in  writing  should  be  said  legibly. 

Yes,  the  milking  stool  may  harbor  ropy  milk  bac¬ 
teria  and  probably  other  germs.  Boil  it  in  the  outdoor 
kettle  or  burn  it  and  make  a  new  one.  The  metal  milk 
stools  are  sanitary  and  comfortable. 

Autumn-flowering  Crocuses  were  gay  the  latter 
part  of  October.  These  Crocuses  make  their  leaf  growth 
in  Spring,  and  then  die  down,  the  handsome  flowers 
pushing  up  without  foliage  in  late  Fall. 

We  hear  from  a  good  many  farmers  who  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  butcher  a  fat  cow  for  home  use.  Canning, 
corning  and  drying,  also  exchange  of  fresh  cuts  with 
neighbors,  will  utilize  the  meat  economically. 

Do  not  enter  into  any  business  contract  without  a 
properly  signed  agreement  in  writing.  A  verbal  under¬ 
standing  is  not  binding,  except  in  certain  cases  that 
are  substantiated  by  competent  and  disinterested 
witnesses. 

Hinsdale  County,  Colo.,  has  only  one  post  office, 
while  Mineral  County,  in  the  same  States,  has  two. 
We  do  not  know  how  large  the  counties  are,  but  judge 
either  one  would  provide  a  refuge  for  a  hermit  who  did 
not  want  too  many  neighbors. 

A  reader  in  Illinois  asked  for  a  duplicate  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  because  he  loaned  his  copy 
to  a  neighbor,  who  loaned  it  to  a  colored  preacher,  who 
took  it  to  a  Baptist  convention  in  Texas.  We  like  the 
thought  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  a  welcome  visitor  to  a 
church  gathering. 

A  speaker  before  the  American  Bankers’  Associa¬ 
tion  stated  that  if  the  present  total  wealth  of  the 
American  people,  estimated  at  $350,000,000,000.  were 
invested  in  savings  bank  accounts  it  would  give  a  re¬ 
turn  of  between  $13,000,000,000  and  $14.000.0000,000. 
The  cost,  of  government  in  1929  was  $13,050,000,000, 
and  it  will  probably  go  above  $14,000,000,000  this  year. 
These  figures  are  given  by  the  Few  York  Times,  which 
says  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  major  obstacles 
to  business  recovery  at  the  present  time  is  the  fact 
that  while  values  and  earnings  have  declined  dras¬ 
tically  during  the  last  three  years,  governmental  costs 
have  continued  to  mount  persistently. 
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A  Fair  Price  for  Milk 

FAIR  price  for  milk  i.s  $3  per  100  lbs^  for  six 
months,  including  the  Winter  season,  and  $2.50 
for  the  six  months  which  include  the  flush  period. 
This  is  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone 
with  the  usual  fat  and  freight  differentials  for  the 
volume  of  milk  and  cream  required  by  the  metro¬ 
politan  market.  It  is  idle  to  expect  these  prices 
through  an  appeal  on  fair  and  moral  grounds.  It 
is  equally  futile  to  expect  that  any  one  group  can 
gain  control  of  a  market  and  gain  exclusive  prices 
for  itself.  This  policy  simply  invites  competition 
of  other  groups  and  makes  failure  certain  and  sure. 
It  defeats  the  producer  and  serves  only  the  buyer. 
If  we  ever  hope  to  get  a  fair  price  for  milk  we 
must  state  definitely  the  price  we  want  and  then  set 
out  resolutely  and  intelligently  to  get  it.  We  did 
that  once  and  won.  We  can  do  it  again. 

The  new  regulations  for  the  sale  of  milk  and 
cream  delivered  direct  to  consumers  in  bottles  fixes 
just  now  as  the  time  to  profit  by  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  new  situation.  If  we  neglect  it,  others 
will  develop  plans  for  themselves  and  our  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  be  lost. 

With  our  objective  of  policy  and  price  plainly  and 
definitely  fixed  in  advance  no  producer  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed  would  hesitate  to  go  along  with  the 
movement.  Unity  will  be  automatically  restored. 
Following  policies  would  form  a  basis  for  the  plan : 

1.  — The  present  groups  of  producers,  large  and 
small,  would  affiliate  in  a  small  central  body.  New 
groups  would  be  admitted  at  any  time.  Individual 
producers  not  associated  with  any  association  would 
be  invited  to  join  any  one  of  the  existing  groups  or 
to  help  create  a  new  one.  This  central  body  would 
represent  the  organized  groups  and  be  responsible  to 
them.  All  of  them  should  represent  the  producers 
and  be  responsive  to  the  producing  members.  This 
body  would  organize  itself  and  conduct  the  business 
subject  to  the  rules  of  the  organization  adopted  by 
the  groups.  It  should  be  headed  by  an  executive  of 
outstanding  successful  business  experience.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  and  procedure  of  the  organization  would  be 
perfected  as  we  go  along. 

2.  — Each  group  would  prescribe  its  own  regula¬ 
tions  governing  its  members  and  its  own  local  af¬ 
fairs  while  observing  the  general  rules  adopted  for 
the  central  body.  But  no  producer  would  be  denied 
access  to  his  local  outlet  for  milk  provided  he  com¬ 
plied  with  the  regulations  for  all. 

3.  — The  central  hotly  would  limit  itself  to  the  sale 
and  delivery  of  milk  to  distributors.  It  would  not 
compete  with  them  in  the  retail  trade.  It  would 
work  to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk  and  to  see 
that  all  sections  of  the  market  and  all  stores  are 
fully  and  regularly  supplied  with  milk  and  cream. 
It  would  grant  the  distributors  the  right  of  reason¬ 
able  profits,  and  at  the  same  time  see  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  served  at  a  fair  price. 

4.  — Distributors  would  contract  for  their  require¬ 
ments  of  milk  and  cream  at  the  determined  price 
which  would  be  exactly  the  same  for  all.  They  could 
have  all  they  buy  and  pay  for,  but  no  allowance 
would  be  made  for  any  surplus,  or  to  recoup  the 
distributor  for  losses  due  t  oprice  cutting  among 
themselves.  The  dairyman,  like  every  other  pro¬ 
ducer,  wants  to  know  what  he  is  to  get  for  his 
product  before  it  leaves  his  hands.  Dates  for  pay¬ 
ments  would  be  fixed,  preferably  on  the  first  and 
fifteenth  of  each  month. 

5. — The  volume  of  milk  and  cream  sold  would  de¬ 
termine  the  volume  to  be  delivered  by  each  patron. 

0. — If  the  patron  produces  more  than  his  quota, 
he  may  use  the  surplus  at  home,  but  manufacturing 
plants  must  be  provided  to  make  up  surplus  into  by¬ 
products  for  those  who  produce  more  than  their 
quota  and  do  not  wish  to  use  their  surplus  at  home. 

7.  — One  or  more  pasteurizing,  bottling  and  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  will  be  needed  within  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  zone  to  supply  milk  ready  for  delivery  to  small 
dealers  who  have  no  plant  of  their  own. 

8.  — Source  of  profit;  the  by-products  must  lie  of 
a  uniform  high  grade.  A  sales  system  must  be 
created  first  to  supply  all  patrons  with  butter  and 
cheese,  and  second,  to  sell  the  by-products  in  the 
markets.  Returns  for  the  surplus  would  depend  on 
the  prices  received  for  the  manufactured  products. 
It  would  be  entirely  separate  from  the  returns  fox- 
liquid  milk.  The  farmer  would  soon  know  whether 
it  paid  him  to  produce  surplus  milk  or  not.  Many 
believe  that  it  would  be  profitable  and  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  it  would  increase  and  form  a  profitable 
business  in  itself. 

0. — Local  producers  would  be  encouraged  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  inland  markets.  Individual  dairymen  could 
supply  the  small  markets,  and  local  associations 
could  be  organized  to  supply  the  larger  villages  and 


cities.  These  markets  would  not  be  destroyed  by 
shipments  from  other  parts. 

10. — With  this  definite  objective,  with  a  plan  de¬ 
veloped  along  these  lines,  with  past  group  differences 
forgotten  and  all  working  together  solidly  for  the 
good  of  the  dairy  industry  and  the  welfare  of  the 
dairy  farmer,  we  would  furnish  consumers  the  best 
and  cheapest  food  in  the  world;  provide  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  business  for  distributors ;  add  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dairy  farmers  of  the  territory,  and  elevate  the  busi- 
ol'  producing  milk  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  to 
one  of  the  profitable  agricultural  industries  in 
America. 


Money,  Currency  and  Prices 

Your  editorial  articles  on  economic  subjects  contain 
much  valuable  information.  Your  discussion  of  our 
monetary  system,  the  gold  standard,  inflation  and  de¬ 
flation,  were  intensely  interesting  and  helpful.  They 
should  he  put  in  book  form,  available  to  all,  for  ref¬ 
erence  and  study.  There  is  an  apparent  difference  be¬ 
tween  your  view  and  that  expressed  by  Walter  Lipp- 
man  in  the  enclosed  clipping.  Could  you  explain  the 
difference  of  opinion?  reader. 

It.  LIPPMAN  was  discussing  a  statement  by 
the  celebrated  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho.  He 
agreed  that  the  proper  economic  objective  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  commodity  prices  and  that  the  general 
price  level  is  controlled  by  the  volume  of  what  we 
call  money  or  currency  in  circulation  or  in  actual 
use.  There  was  no  dispute  about  fundamentals.  The 
apparent  difference  of  opinion  arose,  we  think,  from 
the  failure  of  economists  to  establish  terms  or  defi¬ 
nitions  that  would  mean  the  same  thing  to  all.  We 
use  the  terms  money,  coin,  cash,  currency,  credit, 
bank  notes,  personal  notes  and  other  instruments 
one  for  the  other.  Mr.  Lippman  assumed  from  the 
newspaper  reports  that  Senator  Borah  proposed  to 
increase  only  the  cash  or  paper  money  to  produce  a 
rise  of  prices,  leaving  out  of  consideration  checks 
which  amount  to  ten  times  as  much  as  actual  money, 
lie  says  there  is  more  of  Senator  Borah’s  kind  of 
money  in  circulation  now  than  during  the  boom,  but 
that  the  credits  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  have 
decreased  from  $35,000,000,000  to  $28,000,000,000, 
and  that  the  total  deflation  of  all  banks  amounts  to 
$13,000,000,000.  In  one  instance  he  calls  these  checks 
money  himself.  On  this  premise  Mr.  Lippman  argued 
that  to  increase  the  volume  of  money  would  cause 
the  banks  to  call  in  credit  and  deflate  the  currency 
faster  than  the  government  could  add  to  it  by  in¬ 
creasing  money  circulation,  and  in  consequence  the 
actual  deflation  of  bank  credit  would  result  in  still 
lower  prices.  Mr.  Lippman  is  an  able  writer,  Sen¬ 
ator  Borah  is  an  able  statesman.  We  think  the 
Senator  as  well  as  the  editor  understands  that 
checks  on  bank  balances  function  as  currency,  and 
as  such  influence  the  general  price  level.  Both  of 
them  agree  that  an  increase  of  the  total  medium  of 
exchange,  whatever  we  call  the  various  parts  of  it, 
will  raise  the  price  level,  and  a  decrease  of  the  total 
medium  used  in  exchange  will  lower  prices.  There¬ 
fore  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr. 
Lippman  or  Senator  Borah  and  us.  Their  difference 
is  due  to  a  confusion  of  terms. 

If  it  is  true  as  Mr.  Lippman’s  argument  would 
indicate  that  the  Federal  Reserve  system  would  de¬ 
feat  the  government  in  its  attempt  to  increase  prices 
by  increasing  the  money  in  circulation  and  thereby 
decreasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  the 
banks  are  more  powerful  than  the  government,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  people  is  subordinated  to  the 
profits  of  the  banks.  If  this  conclusion  can  be  veri¬ 
fied  it  is  the  strongest  and  most  logical  argument 
yet  produced  to  take  the  issue  of  all  currency  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  banks  and  to  restore  it  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  control  of  the  government. 

Again  the  Two  Blades  of  Grass 

NEW  Jersey  dairymen,  who  have  been  making 
their  own  investments  in  equipments  to  comply 
with  the  new  anti  stringent  hygienic  regulations  in 
the  production  of  milk,  and  who  hoped  to  supply 
their  local  markets,  will  be  interested,  if  not  dis¬ 
heartened,  in  the  proposal  of  a  new  competitive  pro¬ 
ject  -to  be  financed  by  public  money  in  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  already  has  nine  creameries 
financed  by  private  capital,  and  operating  at  about 
one-half  their  capacity.  The  new  proposal  is  to  se¬ 
cure  a  loan  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  of  $200,000  to  expand  one  of  the  com¬ 
panies  and  provide  new  buildings  and  equipment  to 
process  milk  and  cream  for  eastern  markets.  The 
State  of  New  Jersey  is  particularly  selected  as  an 
outlet  for  this  product.  It  is  reported  that  Arthur 
Hyde,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  comes 
from  Missouri,  has  encouraged  the  application  for 
the  loan. 


Federal  authorities  have  insisted  that  we  ali-eady 
have  a  surplus  of  farm  products.  They  have  de¬ 
manded  reduced  production.  But  here  they  are 
proposing  to  loan  public  money  at  1  and  2  per  cent 
interest  to  encourage  extra  production  and  to  cre- 
ate  new  competition  with  New  Jersey  and  other 
eastern  farmei-s  who  finance  their  own  business  at 
G  per  cent  iixterest  or  more  when  loans  are  available. 
Still  worse,  these  farmers  must  pay  taxes  to  make 
up  the  government  loss  on  these  loans.  These  things 
are  done  xinder  the  guise  of  a  benefit  to  agriculture. 
In  their  effects  they  hamper  agriculture,  and  ex¬ 
ploit  farmers,  first  by  increasing  public  debt  and 
taxes,  and  second  by  increasing  surpluses  and  re- 
ducing  prices  of  farm  commodities. 


Sane  Farm  Taxation 

The  next  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
will  be  asked  to  adopt  a  resolution  to  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proposed  amendment  to  the  State  constitution 
to  a  vote  of  the  electorate  of  the  State  for  their  ap¬ 
proval  : 

.  “Amendment. — That  the  annual  taxes  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  on  agricultural  lands  within  the  borders  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  shall  never  exceed  5  per  cent  of 
the  estimated  fair  annual  rental  thereof.” 

The  following  legislation  will  also  be  proposed: 

“Rental  Value. — That  the  Governor  be  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  to  employ  capable  men  of  practical 
experience  and  sxiperior  intelligence  and  strict  integrity 
to  examine,  classify  and  appraise,  every  parcel  of  agri¬ 
cultural  land  within  the  borders  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  to  ascertain  its  fair  rental  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  a 
fund  of  $lo0,000  is  hereby  appropriated  to  pay  the  ap¬ 
praisers  as  the  work  progresses  which  should  be  prose¬ 
cuted  diligently  till  completed.” 

This  is  not  new  or  quack  legislation.  It  is  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  ages.  It  has  been  tested  and  justified  itself. 
It  is  hoped  that  business  and  industry  will  not  hamper 
this  reform  by  their  opposition.  Our  effort  is  to  sal¬ 
vage  our  beautiful  State  from  general  wreckage. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  legislation  are  : 

,  L— Fair  and  equitable  taxation  of  all  agricultural 
lands  within  the  borders  of  the  State. 

2.  — Safety  from  the  raids  of  tax  racketeers  with  the 
taxing  power  in  their  hands. 

3.  Absolute  safety  for  investor’s  money  tied  up  in 
agricultural  lands  in  this  State. 

.  4.  It  will  attract  “sound  money”  from  hiding  for 
investment  in  the  fertile  fields  and  plains  of  South  Da¬ 
kota  and  put  wild-cat  money  out  of  circulation. 

5-— It  will  forever  put  an  end  to  this  eternal  howling 
tor  farm  relief”  and  lift  the  farmers  from  the  mendi¬ 
cant  class 

6.— It  will  restore  independence  and  self-respect  to 
the  farmers  of  the  State. 

.This  legislation  would  serve  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Will  you  help  me  spread  the  light?  We  are  meeting 
with  fi-iendly  approval  everywhere.  The  cause  is  a 
just  and  holy  one.  Patrick  wrigiit. 


Notes  From  Essex  County,  New  York 

There  was  very  little  hot  weather  here  last  Summer, 
and  not  much  rain.  Gaixlens  were  good,  although  the 
hailstorm  of  June  5,  when  hailstones  as  large  as  wal¬ 
nuts,  and  largei’,  fell,  did  some  damage  to  vegetables 
There  was  a  good  crop  of  hay,  and  grain  yielded  very 
well.  Ideal  weather  continued  throughout  the  harvest 
season.  Potatoes  are  not  so  good,  small  yield,  and 
white  grubs  worked  havoc  among  them.  The  first  week 
m  October  we  had  a  splendid  rain  to  fill  the  empty 
cisterns  and  wells,  and  soften  the  ground  for  plowing. 

limes  are  dull  here.  In  this  town,  the  pulp  mill  lias 
been  shut  down  since  the  first  of  July,  and  no  one 
knows  when  it  will  start  operation  again.  The  im¬ 
provident  ones,  of  which  evei’y  town  has  its  share,  are 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  receive 
lied  Cross  flour  and  other  help.  The  thrifty  ones  raised 
potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  to  help  out  with  their  living  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter. 

Road  construction  in  various  parts  of  the  county 
gave  employment  to  a  limited  number  of  men.  Were 
it  not  for  the  awful  taxes  we  farmers  could  be  verv 
independent,  with  our  own  supply  of  vegetables,  meat, 
butter,  milk,  eggs,  etc.  There  must  be  relief  from  ex¬ 
cessive  taxation  soon,  else  we  cannot  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  ourselves  and  the  destitute  ones  who  call  upon 
us.  When  a  county  supports,  wholly  or  in  part,  a 
I  arm  Bureau  manager,  a  county  veterinarian,  nurse, 
welfare  agent,  children’s  welfare  agent,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary  and  vai-ious  assistants  to  some  of  them,  the 
taxpayers  realize  that  it  costs  money.  Those  who  are 
willing  to  take  a  cut  in  salary,  however  small,  are  in 
the  great  minority.  j.  c.  I{. 


New  York  State  Apple  Crop 

Aside  from  the  New  England  States,  New  York  is 
the  only  important  Eastern  State  showing  a  better  pro¬ 
duction  of  apples  than  last  year.  In  fact  so  light  is  the 
apple  crop  through  the  remainder  of  the  apple-produc¬ 
ing  States  that  the  total  pi-oduction  of  apples  for  the 
whole  country  amounts  to  only  about  two-thirds  of 
rlear’s  orop’  or  as  at  P^sent  estimated  at  about 
133,824,000  bushels  compared  with  about  202,415.000 
last  year.  Of  the  total  amount  this  year,  New  York 
is  expected  to  produce  about  20,014.000  bushels  com¬ 
pared  with  about  17,902,000  bushels  last  year.  Of  the 
many  varieties  grown  in  the  State  good  production  is 
being  obtained  from  nearly  all  except  the  Baldwin 
which  is  very  light.  Quality  of  the  fruit  is  reported  to 
be  high  through  those  orchards  which  have  received 
good  care.  A  considerable  amount  of  poor  fruit  is  to 
be  found  in  the  neglected  orchards.  Some  of  the  or¬ 
chards  through  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State 
are  reporting  much  under-sized  fruit  supposedly  due  to 
the  extreme  dry  weather. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

What  can  a  dairy  farmer  do?  He  has  the  cows  and 
the  feed.  He  must  pay  his  taxes.  If  he  demands 
more  money  for  his  milk,  the  dealers  tell  each  other 
that  he  must  be  punished.  Then  they  apply  polities 
and  condemn  his  milk,  barn  and  equipment.  What 
may  we  expect  next?  L.  G.  A. 
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now  being  finished  on  dried  skim  and 
dried  buttermilk  used  in  varying  amounts 
to  partially  replace  some  of  tlie  trinity 
mixture  used  as  the  check  supplement 
with  ground  corn.  One  of  the  groups 
which  had  done  exceptionally  well  at  the 
end  of  the  first  eight  weeks  of  the  trial 
was  self-fed  a  mixture  consisting  of : 
Ground  corn,  74.5  lbs. ;  dried  butter¬ 
milk,  10  lbs. ;  tankage,  5  lbs. ;  linseed  oil- 
meal,  5  lbs. ;  Alfalfa  meal,  5  lbs. ;  iodized 
salt,  y2  lb.;  total,  100  lbs.  mixture. 
There  was  no  significant  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  group  and  the  check  lot.  The 
dried  skim-milk  group  had  made  about 
the  same  total  gains  as  the  dried  butter¬ 
milk  pigs.  However,  the  skim-milk  pigs 
did  quite  a  little  better  at  first.  This 
seemed  significant  to  me  as  indicative 
that  young  shotes  when  first  put  on  feed 
for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  might 
logically  make  greater  and  more  efficient 
gains  if  about  15  to  25  per  cent  of  their 
protein  supplement  consists  of  dried  skim- 
milk  or  its  equivalent  in  liquid  skim. 
Availability  of  these  feeds  would  play  an 
important  role  in  the  cost  of  gains  and 
should  be  the  principal  deciding  factor  in 
their  use. 

Nutrition  and  Contagious  Abortion 

Five  years  work  and  observations  have 
just  been  completed  by  Dr.  Hart  and  as¬ 
sociates  relative  to  keeping  dairy  cattle 
on  different  planes  of  nutrition  to  see  if 
such  procedure  would  influence  their  re¬ 
sistance  or  susceptibility  to  the  Bang 
abortion  organism.  As  a  result  it  is 
concluded  a  high  plane  of  nutrition,  in¬ 
volving  the  feeding  of  Alfalfa  hay,  min¬ 
erals,  cod-liver  oil  and  iodized  salt,  had 
no  effect  whatever  in  developing  a  re¬ 
sistance  in  cattle  to  infection  with  the 
Bang  abortion  organism,  as  compared 
with  a  ration  of  lower  protein  content 
and  supplemented  with  common  salt.  In 
a  herd  of  22  animals  on  the  “good”  ra¬ 
tion  and  22  on  the  “poor”  ration,  pur¬ 
posely  exposed  to  the  micro-organism  re¬ 
sponsible  for  contagious  abortion,  11  of 
the  former  aborted  as  compared  with 
eight  of  the  latter  group. 

Sows  now  on  mineral  tests  involving 
the  use  of  rock  phosphate  as  compared 
with  bonemeal  as  a  source  of  phosphorus 
shows  that  cows  should  not  be  fed  rock 
phosphate,  as  the  addition  of  this  sub¬ 
stance  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  teeth  and 
bones,  probably  due  to  the  presence  of 
fluorine  in  the  rock  prospliate.  The  bones 
of  cows  fed  rock  phosphate  were  larger 
than  normal  and  porous  in  specimens 
examined. 

Comparative  Value  of  Peavine 
Silage 

Large  amounts  of  peavine  silage  are 
annually  fed  in  Wisconsin.  Its  place  in 
the  feeding  program  is  of  interest  and 
value  in  all  dairy  sections.  New  York 
feeds  considerable  quantities  of  this  suc¬ 
culent  roughage.  Dr.  Bohstedt  and  asso¬ 
ciates  completed  a  test  during  the  past 
Winter  comparing  peavine  silage  with 
corn  silage  or  Alfalfa  hay.  They  found 
that  peavine  silage  analyzes  about  the 
same  as  the  silage  of  other  legume  crops. 
On  a  dry  matter  basis  it  is  about  the 
same  as  clover  or  Alfalfa.  Peavine  sil¬ 
age  was  found  to  have  about  10  per  cent 
less  dry  matter  than  corn  silage. 

Comparing  peavine  silage  with  corn 
silage  for  dairy  cows  on  the  double  re¬ 
versal  plan  for  126  days  showed  that 
each  cow  consumed  on  the  average  9  lbs. 
of  grain,  33.7  lbs.  of  corn  silage  or  36 
lbs.  of  peavine  silage  and  11  lbs.  of  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  daily.  The  average  daily  milk 
production  was  23  lbs.  on  corn  silage  and 
21.7  on  peavine  silage.  No  off  flavor  was 
imparted  to  the  milk  by  the  peavine 
silage.  However,  they  recommend  keep¬ 
ing  it  out  of  the  barn  except  at  feeding- 
time.  The  average  daily  gain  in  weight 
per  cow  was  .93  lb.  on  the  corn  silage 
and  .65  lb.  on  the  pea  silage.  On  the 
basis  of  feed  required  to  produce  100  lbs. 
of  4  per  cent  milk,  peavine  silage  was 
found  to  be  worth  91  per  cent  as  much  as 
corn  silage.  Pending  other  work  with 
livestock,  peavine  silage  may  be  safely 
considered  as  having  a  value  of  between 
80  and  90  per  cent  that  of  corn  silage.  It 
is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  value  does 
not  apply  to  a  stack  of  peavine  silage  as 
a  whole,  or  include  the  black  and  par¬ 
tially  rotted  outside,  but  only  to  the 
green  or  dark,  but  well  preserved,  part  of 
the  silage  stack.  The  custom  at  vinery 
stations  is  to  pile  the  pea  refuse  in 
stacks  to  undergo  the  ensiling  process. 
Most  canning  factories  place  it  in  silos. 
In  most  cases  the  growers  are  permitted 
to  buy  back  the  pea  silage. 

Processing  Feeds 

Processing  feeds  by  means  of  the  ar¬ 
tificial  digester  system  proved  uneconomi¬ 
cal  at  the  Wisconsin  Station.  One  prob¬ 
lem  in  connection  with  chopping  hay  and 
especially  baled  hay  was  that,  in  spite 
of  all  precautions,  at  times  baling  wire 
was  cut  up  with  the  hay  and  eaten  by 
the  cattle.  Due  to  the  needle-like  points 
of  such  wire  this  may  cause  serious  sick¬ 
ness  and  death  as  was  experienced  at 
different  times  in  the  dairy  herd  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  various  processes  of  preparing 
roughages,  such  as  grinding,  chopping  or 
steaming  and  “pre-digesting,”  had  their 
greatest  advantage,  in  tests  at  Wisconsin, 
in  making  the  stock  eat  the  coarser  parts 
of  the  roughages  that  they  would  ordi¬ 
nary  refuse.  Soy-bean  hay  was  improved 
to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent  for  dairy 
cows,  but  Alfalfa  hay  was  not  improved 
for  either  dairy  cows,  beef  cows  or  calves. 
The  commercial  advantage  would  then 
depend  on  the  availability  or  amounts  on 


Pigs  and  Horses 


The  oat  feed  work  with  hogs  is  very  in¬ 
teresting.  Pigs  now  on  test  consist  of  a 
check  group  receiving  ground  corn  and 
trinity  mixture  (tankage,  2;  linseed,  1; 
Alfalfa,  1).  The  total  fiber  content  of 
this  feed  is  about  3.5  per  cent.  The  vari¬ 
ous  other  groups  are  fed  as  follows :  8 
per  cent  oat  feed  total  fiber  content  of 
ration  5.5  per  cent ;  Wbi  per  cent  oat 
feed  total  fiber  content  of  ration  7 .5  per 
cent ;  various  other  levels  are  used 
up  to  as  high  as  one  group  which 
receives  as  much  as  29  per  cent  of  their 
ration  as  oat  feed.  As  a  result  of  this 
and  other  tests  the  optimum  level  for  oat 
feed  with  fattening  shotes  seems  to  be 
somewhere  between  8  and  10  per  cent 
fiber.  In  other  words  the  tests  indicate 
a  ration  which  consists  of  ground  corn 
and  trinity  mixture  could  have  between 
16  and  19  per  cent  of  the  corn  replaced 
with  oat  feed  and  produce  on  the  aver¬ 
age  about  the  same  rate  and  efficiency  of 
gain  as  where  straight  corn  and  trinity 
was  used.  The  value  of  the  oat  feed  in 
terms  of  price  per  ton  would  vary  with 
the  value  of  the  feeds  replaced. 

Some  of  the  work  horses  at  Monona 
Farm  have  been  fed  rations  containing 
large  and  varying  amounts  of  oat  feed  as 
a  substitute  for  both  hay  and  grain. 
Four  of  the  horses  had  oat  feed  exclu¬ 
sively  for  over  two  years.  Salt  was  giv¬ 
en  to  all  the  horses.  The  oat  fed  horses 
have  remained  in  as  good  condition  and 
been  as  willing  workers  as  their  team¬ 
mates  which  received  rations  other  than 
straight  oat  feed.  The  rations  used  have 
in  all  cases  been  standard,  palatable 
horse  rations. 

Results  of  tests  so  far  conducted  with 
dairy  cattle  indicate  that  oat  feed  may 
constitute  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of 
standard  concentrate  dairy  rations  and 
maintain  comparable  and  satisfactory 
milk  and  butterfat  production. 


These  Hereford  steers  have  been  on  feed  for  190  days;  they  receive  15  Tbs.  grain 
consisting  of  ground  corn  85  per  cent  and  oat  feed  15  per  cent,  together  with  corn 
silage  and  Alfalfa  hay,  per  head  daily.  Their  average  daily  gain  has  been  2.25  lbs. 


Bull  pens  and  barns  at  ' Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  Madison,  T77s. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Oat  Feed  for  Livestock 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Steers 

In  the  manufacture  of  oatmeal  and 
other  oat  cereals  the  use  of  the  by-prod¬ 
ucts  was  a  problem  worthy  of  serious 
thought  and  investigation  by  the  Quaker 
Oats  Company.  Such  utilization  of  mill 
by-products  is  of  value  and  interest  both 
economically  and  scientifically.  Among 
such  by-product  feeds  whose  value  and 
place  in  standard  livestock  rations  has 
been  clearly  established  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  cottonseed  meal,  the  wheat  by¬ 
products  such  as  bran,  shorts,  etc.,  lin¬ 
seed  oilmeal,  corn  gluten  feed  and  many 
others.  Oat  feed,  a  by-product  in  the 
manufacture  of  oat  cereals,  consists  of  re¬ 
ground  oat  hulls,  oat  middlings,  and  oat 
shorts,  its  feeding  value  is  now  being 
studied  at  the  Quaker  Oats  Company’s 
Monona  Farm,  Madison,  Wis.,  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  and  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

This  experimental  farm,  completely  and 
extensively  equipped  throughout,  was  es¬ 
tablished  ‘in  August,  1926.  Experimental 
work  was  begun  the  following  year.  A. 
W.  Lathrop  who  has  supervision  of  this 
work  has  been  closely  associated  with  it 
since  its  inception.  He  stated  that  at 
present  there  are  66  separate  experiments 
covering  work  with  oat  feed  for  various 
classes  of  livestock  being  studied. 

The  percentage  composition  of  oat  feed 
shows  it  contains  an  average  of  27.4  per 
cent  fiber,  5.5  per  cent  crude  protein, 
52.4  per  cent  N-free  extract  and  2  per 
cent  fat.  The  various  feed  studies  with 
it  have  been  to  ascertain  its  value  if  sub¬ 
stituted  for  part  of  a  suitable  check 
ration  and  to  find  its  optimium  levels  in 
livestock  rations. 

The  third  year's  work  is  being  repeated 
relative  to  the  best  amounts  to  feed  fat¬ 
tening  steers.  The  Herefords  on  this  test 
were  among  the  best  I  have  seen  on  my 
trip,  all  groups  at  present  on  test  had 
been  on  feed  190  days  when  I  saw  them 
in  July.  The  check  group  was  receiving 
per  head  daily :  ground  corn,  15  lbs. ; 
equal  parts  linseed  and  cottonseed  meal, 
about  2  lbs. ;  corn  silage,  12  lbs.,  and 
Alfalfa  hay,  1  lb.  Other  groups  received 
amounts  of  oat  feed  replacing  part  of  the 
corn  ration.  The  group  which  had  re- 
ceived  85  per  cent  ground  corn  and  15 
per  cent  oat  feed  had  made  the  highest 
average  daily  gain  of  2.25  lbs.  per  head 
for  the  elapsed  time  of  190  days.  This 
conformed  with  previous  tests  when 
hominy  was  used  in  place  of  ground  corn. 

Steers  fed  on  liomiiry  using  15,  30,  50- 
50  for  first  16  weeks  and  then  70-30  per 
cent  levels  of  oat  feed  gave  the  highest 
value  to  the  15  per  cent  levels  of  oat 
feed.  Mr.  Lathrop  stated  the  steers  on 
oat  feed  had  better  appetites  and  con¬ 
sumed  more  feed.  The  oat  fed  steers 
were  also  a  little  easier  to  get  on  feed 
and  did  not  go  off  feed  as  easily.  In  past 
years  the  finish  of  the  steers,  as  shown 
by  the  selling  price,  was  practically  the 
same  for  all  levels  of  oat  feed.  The  tests 
indicate  that,  with  corn  or  hominy,  oat 
feed  as  used  has  proved  to  have  a  value 
of  from  40  to  53  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
these  feeds  which  it  replaces.  Based  on 
these  results,  with  hominy  or  corn  there 
was  some  replacement  of  the  silage,  hay 
and  roughage  in  the  faster  gaining  oat 
feed  lots. 


Wisconsin  Experiment  Station 

Ariiong  the  most  prominent  pioneers 
of  modern  concepts  of  vitamin,  mineral 
and  nutritional  studies  with  their  far- 
reaching  and  important  bearing  on  all 
forms  of  profitable  and  practical  livestock 
production  are  Doctors  E.  B.  Hart,  H. 
Steenbock  and  G.  Bohstedt,  all  of  whom 
are  working  at  the  Wisconsin  Station,  at 
Madison.  These  authorities  state  that 
feeding  iron  salts  to  a  sow  does  not  help 
prevent  anemia  in  her  suckling  pigs.  This 
ailment  is  prevalent  in  New  York  and 
the  East  during  the  late  Fall  and  early 
Spring.  If  pigs  have  access  to  unfrozen 
soil  or  a  shovelful  of  fresh  earth  is  kept 
in  the  pen  of  pigs  from  birth  to  about 
four  weeks  of  age  they  will  probably  not 
develop  this  ailment.  However,  this  is 
sometimes  neglected  or  not  convenient  in 
the  Winter  if  the  ground  is  frozen.  The 
sows  udder  may  be  painted  daily  with  a 


solution  of  3.6  ounces  of  iron  sulphate 
dissolved  in  five  quarts  of  water  when 
she  is  nursing  her  litter,  this  will  pre¬ 
vent  and  cure  anemia  in  pigs. 

Dr.  Hart  had  a  group  of  hogs  in  in¬ 
dividual  pens  in  July  that  had  been  re¬ 
ceiving  whole  milk  alone  since  September, 
1931.  It  had  been  found  during  this 
time  that  they  needed  minerals  such  as 
iron,  calcium,  sodium  and  copper  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  whole  milk  for  proper 
growth  and  development.  With  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  proper  minerals  these  young  sows 
had  in  one  instance  made  the  high  gain 
of  62  lbs.  in  35  days.  Quite  a  few  of 
these  young  sows  were  manifesting 
pathologic  symptoms  the  day  I  saw  them, 
such  symptoms  consisted  of  stiffness  and 
lack  of  ability  to  get  up.  One  sow  had 
been  on  her  haunches  looking  at  her  milk 
for  two  or  three  hours,  the  herdsman 
then  helped  her  to  the  trough  and  she  ate 
with  relish.  Throughout  all  this  time  on 
whole  sweet  milk  the  pigs  had  good  appe¬ 
tites.  Apparently  milk  alone,  even  with 
the  addition  of  minerals  is  not  entirely 
adequate  for  a  continuous  diet  of  sus¬ 
tained  duration  for  young  growing  sows. 

Several  groups  of  fattening  shotes  are 


The  optimum  level  for  oat  feed  with  fattening  shotes  seems  to  be  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  16  and  19  per  cent.  Self-feeders  save  labor,  while  rape  pasture  lowers  cost 

of  producing  each  pound  of  pork. 


Quaker  Oats  Company’s  dairy  herd  and  farm  buildings  at  their  Monona  Farm,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  where  they  are  conducting  exhaustive  tests  to  ascertain  the  feeding 
value  of  oat  feed  in  the  livestock  nutrition  program. 
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SWINE 

PEGS  wMa  92°2. 

The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  large 
grow  thy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free.  Will  ship 
any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  cheek  or  money  order;  and 
in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days  with  the 
pigs,  return  them  at  my  expense. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross. 
WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN.  MASS. 

P.  S. — Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  S3. 00  ea. 

CHESTER  WHITE,  DUROC 
and  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Crated  free. 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $2.00  each  Sent  C.O.D.  or  check 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $2.50  each  or  money  order 
Add  25c  each  on  Conn,  and  Vt.  orders  for  inoculation. 
SPECIAL  SELECTION  of  10  to  12  weeks  old 

Boars  for  breeding .  S5.00  each 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON,  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road  -  Tel.  Waltham  0888 


Reliable  Pigs  For  Sale 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained,  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock: 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 
8-9  weeks  old  ...  $2.00 

10  weeks  old  ...  $2.25 

Chester  Whites  $3.00 

Will  ship  C.  O.  I).  No  crating  charge. 

A.M.  LUX,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  0.  I.  C. 

7-8  wks.  old,  $2.00.  .  .  9-10  wks.  old,  $2.25. 

We  pay  the  express  on  8  pigs  or  more  and  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  For  quality  stock  and  prompt  service 
give  us  a  trial. 

Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Tel.  1085  Lexington,  Mass. 


HAMPSHIRE  PIGS  FROM  A  HAMPSHIRE  FARM 

21  pigs,  12  weeks  old.  Registered  boars  $8.00.  Register¬ 
ed  sows  $6.00.  Feeding  pigs  $.2.50.  All  grain  fed. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  Delanson,  N._  Y. 


nific  nn.l  CDAITC  7  weeks,  $2.50;  10  weeks,  $3.50; 
rlllJ  dnu  3nUiiI350  lb.  shouts,  $5.00.  Crated. 
Casli  with  order  or  C.O.I).  Please  state  2d  choice  size 

and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT  -  Cheswold,  Del 


DREGi  CUfIMC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Putting' 
UROC  w  W  I  ll  C  toil  A:  Son,  MerrllieldN.  \. 


Reg.  spotted  Poland  chinas-sows. 
Boars,  Pigs.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa, 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— a  No.  l  Ped.  Pigs,  $7.00  ea. 
Clean,  healthy,  grain  ted  stock.  R.  HILL  Seneca  Falls,  H.  V. 


FERRETS 


Will  Ship  C,  0.  D. 


CCDDCTQ  for  killing 

rCnilklO  rats,  hunting 
rabbits  and  other  game. 
Males,  $2.50;  Females,  $3  00; 
Pair,  $5.00  Yearling  Females, 
special  ratters,  $4.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


White  or  brown  Yearling 
females,  special  rat  hunters; 
$4.00.  Young  stock  females, 
$3  00;  males,  $2.50.  One  pair,  $5.00.  Six  pair,  $24.00, 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruction  book  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH  .  New  London,  Ohio 


FERRETS  Finest  quality.  Healthy,  tame  and  gentle. 

Males  $2;  females  $2.50;  Pair  $4.  Special  price  on  large 
lots.  Shipments  C.  O.  D.  L.  L.  MACKET,  Port  Clinton.  Ohio 


rrpDCT(!  females  $2.50;  males  $2. 00;  pair  $4.00.  Year- 
rcnncio  ling  females  special  ratters  $4.00.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  C.  E.  CROW,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


Fppppfc  JIales>  $2.00;  females,  $2.50.  All  special 
1  C 1  I  Clo  hunters.  E.  L.  Hartman.  Box  4,  New  London,  0. 


FERRETS — White  or  brown.  Special  rat  and  rabbit 
hunters.  Free  price  list.  DONALD  DAY,  New  London,  0. 


RABBITS 


Cl  CMICU  PIAIITC  Black, White  and  Steel.  Few  white, 
r  LC IVI 1 0 n  Ul An  I  O  Does  bred,  13-15  lbs.,  pedigreed. 
Young  SZ.00;  pair  up.  Write  your  wants  LIVINGSTON 
BABBITRY,  Jonas  Hayner,  Prop.  LIVINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 


MATURED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealands 
and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock,  specially 
priced  $3.00  each.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 


Rahhifc  Z  ’vnnnlioc  CompIete  descriptive  literature. 

ndUUIld  06  OUppilOo  Albert  Facer,  Jr.. Inc  ,  0-14,  Wallkill,  N.  *, 


DOGS 


FAR  CD  E  Pedigreed  German  Police  puppies,  black 
rUU  3ilLE  and  silver  grey.  Males  $10;  females  $5. 
Two  pedigeed  natural  hornless  Toggenburg  bucks  age 
two  and  three  months  $15.00;  and  $10.00.  F.  O.  B. 
EUGEN  LEBE11,  TVbitcsvllle  Road,  Box  483,  Toms  River,  N.  3. 


WANT  To  Purchase  liable  sheep-dog 

that  will  stay  in  the  field  with  sheep  and  protect  them. 
Write  with  particulars.  S.  W.  II IJFF,. Carmel,  N.  Y. 


¥  ¥¥7C  Pedigreed  show  stock  sale;  stud. 

Will  trade  young  female  (value  450.) 
for  other  livestock.  What  have  you? 

FARAWAY  FARM  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


For  Sale  4  Registered  English  Shepherd 

Female  pups.  May  whelped.  Special  $10.00  each. 
HIRAM  LOUCKS  -  VERMILION,  OHIO 


hand  of  the  coarser  roughages  and  the 
number  of  animals  on  hand  to  be  fed. 


West  Virginians  Feeder 
Calf  Sale  and  Show 

I  told  last  Fall  about  the  feeder  calf 
show  and  sale  being  sponsored  by  the 
d  est  Y  irginia  Livestock  Association,  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  extension  service. 
This  was  our  second  attempt  at  this  new 
thing,  and  if  it  keeps  on  growing  as  fast 
as  it  has  in  its  first  two  years  it  will  he 
one  of  the  largest  shows  in  the  State.  We 
hold  these  shows  and  sales  at  three  dif¬ 
ferent  places  in  the  State,  but  by  far  the 
largest  is  held  at  the  State  4-H  camp  at 
Jackson’s  Mill,  along  with  the  Country 
f^fe  Jubilee.  This  year  there  were  over 
Id, 000  people  in  attendance  at  the  jubilee 
and  calf  show,  by  far  the  greatest  crowd 
that  attended  any  fair  or  show  in  the 
State  the  past  season. 

There  were  at  this  sale  this  season  191 
calves  of  the  three  beef  breeds — Here¬ 
ford,  Angus  and  Shorthorn.  These  were 
exhibited  by  64  different  breeders.  One 
of  the  things  that  this  show  is  doing  is  to 
give  the  little  fellow  who  produces  a  few 
good  calves  a  chance  to  get  as  good  a 
price  for  them  as  the  larger  breeder,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  have  several  of  the 
larger  breeders  consigning  a  lot  of  their 
calves  to  the  show.  The  calves  this  year 
were  better  than  last,  partly  caused  by 
a  closer  grading  at  the  farms,  but  largely 
from  the  fact  that  the  farmers  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  show  last  Fall  learned  how 
to  pick  a  good  calf  and  how  to  handle  it 
during  the  Summer. 

The  calves  averaged  around  400  lbs., 
and  none  of  them  was  over  six  months 
old.  They  were  not  what  you  would  call 
fat  calves,  but  just  in  good  order  to  en¬ 
ter  the  feed  lot  this  Fall. 

The  steers  brought  on  an  average 
$28.46  per  head  and  the  heifers  $22.71, 
which  was  a  good  price  considering  the 
condition  of  the  cattle  market  and  the 
fact  that  good  calves  had  been  selling  all 
Summer  under  $20  and  some  as  low  as 
$10  or  $12. 

The  main  object  of  this  show  and  sale 
is  to  further  the  program  of  the  livestock 
men  of  West  Virginia,  which  is  to  get 
more  good  breeding  beef  cows  on  the 
farms  of  the  State  to  raise  enough  beef 
animals  to  consume  our  roughage,  and 
quit  buying  from  other  sections.  These 
sales  are  encouraging  the  farmers  to  keep 
more  breeding  stock,  and  are  also  en¬ 
abling  the  man  who  desires  a  herd  of 
good  feeders  to  obtain  them  at  a  fair 
price  and  all  of  the  uniform  type  that  he 
desires.  This  year  all  the  calves  were 
bought  by  local  men,  while  last  year  part 
of  them  went  to  other  States. 

Last  season  the  top  20  head  were  sent 
to  Baltimore  and  won  first  place  in  the 
livestock  show,  and  then  came  back  to 
West  Virginia,  and  were  fed  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  a  pen  of  western  calves,  and 
have  gained  far  ahead  of  the  western 
calves  all  Summer. 

Our  experience  has  always  been  that 
calves  kept  in  the  climate  where  they 
were  raised  always  did  better  than  calves 
shipped  from  some  other  climate. 

L.  G.  ZINN. 


New  Guernsey  Record 

The  Guernsey  cow,  Valor’s  Belinda, 
holds  the  highest  record  for  five  consecu¬ 
tive  tests  completed  in  less  than  six 
years.  Her  last  record  of  13,007  lbs.  of 
milk  and  671  lbs.  of  fat  gives  her  an  aver¬ 
age  each  year  for  the  five  years  of  13,907 
lbs.  of  milk  and  747  lbs.  of  fat,  a  record 
capable  of  being  made  by  only  a  regular 
breeder  with  high  production  ability.  She 
has  six  living  progeny  and  her  oldest 
daughter  has  completed  official  test. 
Belinda  is  in  ,T.  C.  Penney’s  Emmadine 
Farm  herd  at  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

She  is  sired  by  Langwater  Valor  that 
has  18  advanced  register  daughters  and 
her  dam,  Katonah’s  Dew  Drop  has  a 
record  in  class  DD  of  16,506  lbs.  of  milk 
and  786  lbs.  of  fat. 

During  her  five  years  on  test  Belinda 
consumed  nine  tons  of  grain,  an  average 
of  9.9  lbs.  a  day.  This  is  an  average  of 
1  lb.  of  grain  to  3.8  lbs.  of  milk.  She  is 
■again  on  test. 


Corned  Beef 


Cnanipl  pups  very  best  of  breeding, state 
LUvliUI  jpalllcl  colors  wantedunales  $10. females 
$5.  Satisfaction  guar.  T.  S-  Hnbbari),  East  lligligate„  Yt- 


A|?  p  rnv  Torrmrc  Males  $7  50;  females  $6  00. 
.  I\.  0.  rUA  loll  Icl  o  E.  II,  MORSEj  ZALESKI,  OHIO 

Beautiful  fed.  collie  Pups-The  kind 

that  pleases.  H.  L.  HURD  -  Thorndike,  Maine 


CAT  T  PI  rpc  —from  heelers,  watchers — 

Ex/  LLI  Ei  TUI  G  Maidie  G.  Putnam,  Grafton,  Mass. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Se'ZoX,V"m 

PEDIGREED  NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPS. 

*■  Price  now  $25.  T,  B.  WILDES  -  Dartmouth,  Mass. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


miNEA  PlfC  50c.  each.  Breeders  only. 

UUlllEift  riUJ  EMIL  SHABOT,  Broad  Brook,  Conn. 


GOATS 


K7<fVn  C  A  ¥  P  Three  quart  Saanen  bred  to  Reg- 
•T  VFJtV  ijrIJLIj  istered  Toggenburg  Buck  $25.00. 

One  .pure  blood  Toggenburg  Doe  Kid  $30.00 
O.  SCHMIEDEL,  -  SAYVILLE,  L.  I. 


rnn  curl  FINE  TOG.  BREEDING  BUCKS. 

run  3rILL  •  No  bred  or  milking  does  to  sell. 

S.  J.  Sharpies  ...  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


Desirable  cuts  of  beef  for  corning  ai*e 
plate,  flank,  shoulder,,  chuck,  cross  ribs 
and  rump.  Frozen  meat  should  never  be 
put  in  brine,  nor  should  meat  be  put  in 
frozen  brine. 

Weigh  the  meat,  and  cut  in  pieces  of 
convenient  size.  For  every  100  lbs.  of 
meat,  make  a  brine  with  8  lbs.  salt,  4 
lbs.  sugar,  2%  oz.  baking  soda  and  3  oz. 
saltpeter.  Dissolve  these  ingredients  in 
four  gallons  of  boiling  water.  Let  the 
brine  become  cold  before  pouring  it  over 
the  meat.  If  the  four  gallons  of  brine 
does  not  cover  100  lbs.  of  meat,  water 
may  be  added.  Weight  down  the  meat 
so  that  it  remains  under  the  brine.  Keep 
in  a  cool  dark  place.  At  the  end  of  30 
days  the  meat  will  be  ready  for  use.  Beef 
tongues  may  be  pickled  in  a  similar  brine. 
They  require  two  weeks  in  the  brine. 


Address  Wanted 

Will  Mr.  Emanuel  Rugh,  who  wrote 
us  recently,  please  send  his  address  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th 
New  York. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  DRIVING  GOAT 

C*  L-  HANDLEY,  Phone:  1029  Darien,  West  Ave»,  Darien*  Conn*  |  fet., 


u»pAvwvu.  Superior  Features 

Simplified!  Perfected!  1 — Few  working  parts — -No  gears — Easi¬ 

est  of  all  Lever  Stalls  to  operate. 
The  first  Lever  Stall  to  include  Barn  dirt  and  chaff  cannot  clog  the 

every  feature  the  dairyman  desires.  0  |in,ip?e  1Pechauism* 

t,,  3  .  J  T  o.  2 — Substantial  construction  —  Extra 

Blazes  a  new  trail  in  Lever  Stall  heavy  double  top  rail — No  frail,  com- 

construction  and  performance.  So  plicated  working  parts  to  break  or 

easy  and  smooth  in  operation  that  wear  out.  The  only  Lever  Stall  with 

email  hnv  ran  nnerate  the  T  ever  CaSt  Stecl  bangers— ‘the  Strongest  ma- 

a  small  boy  can  operate  the  Lever  terial  for  this  purpose  assuring  years 

— opening  and  closing  the  longest  of  lasting — carefree  service, 

line  of  stanchions.  3 — One  or  more  cows  may  be  kept  stan¬ 

chioned — while  others  are  released  by 
We  Manufacture  a  Complete  operating  the  Lever.  Any  one  cow 

n _ ...  ,  .  _  may  be  released  while  others  are  held 

Quality  Line  Selling  at  Prices  in  their  stalls. 

Farmers  Can  Well  Afford !  4— Sure  stops  operate  with  lever  and  di- 

.  .  rect  cows  into  their  stanchions.  When 

1 —  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Animal  Pens,  Wa-  lever  is  closed  sure  stops  are 

ter  Cups,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers.  folded  completely  allowing  full 

_  T-i  .  ,  _  .  __  ...  r  freedom  to  cows. 

2 —  Electric  and  Gravity  Ventilation  for  5 — When  releasing  or  stanchioning 

all  farm  buildings.  cows — the  lever  operates  with 

„  r  j  o-j  xtt  ii  n/r  i  tt  *i  the  same  ease  and  smoothness 

3 —  Roof  and  Side  Wall  Metal  Ventilat-  no  matter  at  what  angle  the 

ing  Windows  for  Poultry  and  Hog  stanchions  may  be  turned. 

Hnnce«  6 — Four  inch  columns  can  be  used 

in  the  stanchion  line. 

4—  Structural  Steel  Windows  for  Ma-  clay  Dual  Galvanizing 

sonry  and  Wood  Barn  Walls.  R„s,-r«isti„s  _  acid-resisting  _ 

5 —  Steel  Farm  Gates — Drive  and  Walk  long  life.  Two  distinct  methods  of 

Gates.  galvanizing  are  used — each  method 

_  _  ,  TT  TT  _  the  best  for  certain  parts  of  the 

o — Steel  Hog  House  Equipment.  Clay  Lever  Stall. 

7—  Ornamental  Lawn  Fencing  En-  |  Clay  Equipment  Corp.. 

trance  Arches  and  Cham  Link  «  51  Taylor  St.,  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa. 

Fencing.  I  Send  complete  information  on 

8—  Comnlete  architectural  and  farm  I  the  CLAY  LBVER  STALL  — 

6  u°^lete  architectural  and  farm  |  Also  your  new  Farm  Book.  T  am 

building  engineering  service.  .  interested  in— 

__  .  '  □  New  Building  □  Remodeling 

Clay  Equipment  Corp.  i 

51  Taylor  St.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  I  Town 


State 


Clipped  Cows  Yield  Most  Profit 


Cowsin  stables  are  harder  to  keep  clean.  One  hairln  the 
milk,  or  a  piece  of  chaff,  may  add  as  many  as  50,000  to 
the  bacteria  count.  A  simple — easy  precaution  against 
milk  rejection  is  keeping  your  cows  so  clean  that  no 
dirt  will  fall  into  the  milk.  Thorough  cleaningis  i  mpossible 
if  long  hair  remains  on  flanks,  udders  and  underlines  to 
hold  dirt,  dust  and  chaff.  Clip  these  part.,  short,  simply 
wipe  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  germ-laden  dust,  hair, 
manure,  etc.  are  easily  removed. 

Many  dairymen  report  increased  milk  flow  after 
clipping.  A  comfortable,  contented  cow  actually  gives 
more  milk — -clean  milk — better  milk.  Get  extra  milk 
profit  by  clipping  your  cows  regularly.  Stewart  Clipper 
prices  are  lower.  The  sensational  new  electric  Clip- 
master  is  described  at  right.  Other  clippers,  §11.75  up. 
All  described  in  our  free  illustrated  catalog.  Chicago 
Flexible  Shaft  Company,  5598  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago. 


ELECTRIC 

Clfpmaster 


Plugs  in  any  electric  light  socket 
or  runs  from  auto  battery. 
World’s  fastest,  finest  clipper. 

Fully  guaranteed  by  largest  JHK 
and  oldestestablished  makers 
of  clipping  and  shearing  ma- 
chines.  At  any  dealer’s  or 
order  direct,  $2  down,  bal- 
ance  C.  O.  D.  Complete 
with  Universal  Motor  for  v\  V 
110-120  volts.  $17.  Special  VY 
voltages  slightly  more. 

When  ordering,  Ue-  - — -v  - 
scribe  current. 


World’s  Leading  Makers  of  Animal  Clippers 


—Other  New 
Low  Prices 


BETTER  CALVES  AT  LOWER  COST 

A  Pennsylvania  dairyman  writes:  “Feeding  four  calves 
Larro  Calf  Meal.  They  are  the  finest  X  ever  raised 
— you  certainly  have  made  a  good  Calf  Meal”.  One 
from  New  York  says,  “Results  from  Larro  Calf  Meal 
very  satisfactory — find  it  much  more  economical  than 
milk".  Larro  Calf  Meal  will  grow  better  calves  for 
you  too.  Write  today  for  latest  literature. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
Dept.  I,  Box  68,  North  End  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HOLSTEINS 


1  P  YOU  need  fall  and  winter  cows  it  will 
.  1  pay  you  to  look  over  the  Canadian  offering 
of  purebred  Holsteins.  fully  accredited  and 
reasonably  priced.  Breeding  areas  are  located 
quite  close  to  the  border.  Shipping  facilities 
the  very  best.  For  heavy  production  of  high 
testing  milk,  the  Canadian  Holstein  cow  has 
proved  her  worth.  Further  particulars  can  he 
obtained  by  writing  the — 

Director  of  Extension,  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  Canada, 

Brantford,  Ont. 

¥7rki*  Cain  Registered  Holsteins  accredited  herd- 

r  Ui  adit  UEO.  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyc 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH VILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 

JERSEYS  ~ 


JERSEYS  sacrifice  sale  on  purebred  accredited  Jersey 
bulls,  1,  2,  &  3  years  old.  A.  L.  WILKINS,  OWEGO.  N.  Y. 


RACOONS 


RACOONS  FOR  SALE 

Young  and  adults  good  healthy  stock. 

JOE  ANDERSON,  WASHINGTON,  CONN. 


SHEEP 

Shropshire  Yearling  Ram  and  Ewes  g* 

Sired  by  the  best  rams  in  this  country.  Priced  to  sell. 
Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons  -  Lodi,  New  York 

SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

Big  rugged  fellows  with  best  of  fleeces  and  breeding 
similar  to  our  Champions  Columbus,  Syracuse  and 
Springfield  $25.  IROQUOIS  FARM,  Cooperstown,  New  York 

Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams  y^oid 

Guaranteed  to  please.  HYLLMEDE  FARM,  Beaver,  Pa, 

Roo  9tirivr«cliiroc  —  FOUNDATION  IMPORTED  — 
lOF^nireS  llamsand  Ewesat  Low  Prices. 
The  WILLIAMS  FARMS, Windy  Row,  Peterborough,  N.H. 

Do  You  Need  a  Ram?  MM??,1 

bottom.  TOWNSEND  BROS.,  Interlaken,  N.  Y, 

DEG.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams — with  quality  and  type. 
■  1  Priced  low.  LEROY  0.  BOWER  -  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

DEG-  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  Yearlings,  2-Year  Olds, 

■A  and  Ram  Lambs.  STEVE  AS  BROS.  -  Wilson,  A.  Y. 

COR  SALE— Reg.  Shropshire  Rams,  yearlings  and  three 
T  year  olds.  HANSON  BROS.  -  Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRES  j 

TWO  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  BULLS 

Calves  from  high  producing  dams  price  reasonable. 

IROQUOIS  FARM,  COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

PONIES 

¥mi>  CAT  r  Eight  weanling  Shetland  Pony 
*  wlv  iJZ^.K-iEj  Colts  at  from  $25.00;to $50.00 
each  if  sold  at  once. 

WONUKA  PONY  FAItM,  Carmel,  New  York 

Pnnioo  Greatly  Reduced  Prices 
LltilHI  rUlllca  for  immediate  sales. 

A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS  -  ATWATER,  OHIO 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  J 

Pleasure  and  Profit  Tocke^spame^f’ 

Prices  reasonable.  V.  S.  KENYON  -  Marcellas,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


(lPnilinpRIflpk  RaonnnChoice  stock  reasonable  prices. 

USIlUllltiDIdUIMldbQUIlA.  B.  COOK,  NEW  LONDON  0. 

Genuine  Black  Raccoons.  Depression  prices.  All  stock 
registered.  E  L.  HARTMAN,  New  London,  O. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Beef  Cattle  Rtro*uhfbarte7u,|0a°nk<i 

feeding  of  beef  cattle  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  ■  WORTON,  MO. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


The  Practical  Side. — Really  it  is  so 
often  the  practical  side  that  really  wins 
in  this  old  world.  The  Parson  has  just 
returned  from  a  two-day  trip  to  a  church 
meeting,  and  he  rode  in  company  of  two 
bishops  (he  had  to  behave  himself  for 
once)  and  there  was  much  speech-making 
and  lecturing  and  conferring  and  consid¬ 
ering,  and  at  the  very  start  for  home,  one 
of  the  bishops  said  :  “Well,  this  trip  has 
paid  me  anyway.”  “Good,”  thought  the 
Parson,  “some  deep  theological  problem 
has  most  likely  been  solved.”  But  the 
bishop  remarked,  “I  have  learned  how  to 
sharpen  safety  razor  blades.”  He  then 
told  how  if  you  take  the  blade  and,  with 
your  lingers  against  it,  rub  it  around  the 
inside  surface  of  a  water  glass  always 
under  water  it  will  work  wonders,  and 
you  may  use  the  same  blade  for  a  year. 

The  Doctor. — The  Parson  stayed  over 
night  with  a  doctor  who  is  89  years  old. 
He  told  a  good  doctor  story.  A  certain 
doctor’s  son  had  come  home  to  practice 
medicine  with  his  father,  but  he  was  for¬ 
ever  complaining  how  out  of  date  the  old 
man’s  methods  were.  At  last,  quite  exas¬ 
perated,  the  father  asked  him  what  he 
imd  been  able  to  do  anyway  that  was  so 
great.  “Why,”  said  the  son,  “I  cured 
that  rich  old  Mrs.  Jones  of  her  rheuma¬ 
tism.”  “What,”  cried  the  old  doctor, 
“You  mean  to  say  you  have  gone  and 
cured  her  of  that  rheumatism?  Why 
man,  it  was  her  rheumatism  that  put  you 
through  college.”  But  to  return  to  the 
old  doctor  the  Parson  stayed  with,  and 
who  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  no  one  knows 
how  many  years.  He  had  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  experience  as  a  youth.  Planning  to 
study  medicine,  he  suddenly  discovered 
one  eye  was  very  poor,  and  the  doctors 
said  it  had  a  paralyzed  nerve  and  he 
could  never  see  a  thing  with  it,  and  so 
could  never  study  medicine.  Terribly  dis¬ 
couraged  and  downhearted,  he  worked 
for  1U  years  as  a  granite-cutter,  his  right 
hand  now  being  somewhat  out  of  shape 
from  holding  the  maul  all  those  years. 
He  got  to  shooting  at  targets  some  and 
had  learned  to  sight  on  the  left  side  with 
the  left  eye.  By  mistake  and  from  old 
custom  he  happened  to  raise  the  rifle  to 
his  right — the  blind  eye.  Lo,  and  be¬ 
hold.  he  saw  the  target !  He  tried  it  over 
and  over  and  without  the  gunsight  he 
could  see  nothing  with  that  eye,  but  with 
it  he  could  see.  He  then  tried  sheets  of 
paper  with  a  little  hole  in  the  middle  and 
through  this  tiny  opening  he  could  see. 
Then  he  betook  himself  to  those  same 
wise  doctors  and  ordered  glasses  fitted. 
Result,  he  went  and  studied  medicine  and 
has  been  a  wonderful  doctor  for  years 
and  years.  He  is  a  very  devout  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  the  Parson  found  him  reading 
the  Bible.  Over  his  desk  in  his  office 
there  is  a  framed  text,  and  his  eyes  must 
rest  upon  it  many,  many  times  a  day — “I 
was  sick  and  ye  visited  me.” 

Filling  Silo. — We  filled  the  silo  this 
year.  Last  year  we  cut  in  the  stalks, 
but  there  were  not  enough  to  fill  it  up  as 
it  should  be  for  good  keeping,  though  we 
got  a  lot  of  good  silage,  and  it  saved  the 
day  on  the  hay.  as  any  silo  does.  The 
Parson  knows  full  well  that  many  a  time 
it  may  be  a  waste  to  fix  up  old  tools  or 
wagons  or  machines,  and  try  to  make 
them  answer  the  purpose  once  more,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  a  most  interesting 
challenge  to  one’s  ingenuity  and  the  in¬ 
herent  love  of  accomplishment.  A  man 
down  county  had  a  mowing  machine  that 
had  stood  out  back  of  the  barn  for  fully 
10  years.  It  was  a  sorry-looking  thing. 
But  that  man,  who  had  happened  to  have 
some  experience  in  a  machine  shop,  went 
at  that  and  babbited  it  up  where  most 
worn  in  the  pitman  rod  and  other  places. 
He  bought  all  new  sections  and  it  went 
like  a  top.  In  fact  a  man  who  came  with 
a  two-liorse  machine  and  had  difficulty 
took  out  one  horse,  put  it  in  this  one- 
horse  machine,  and  floored  the  lot.  But 
to  return  to  the  silo.  We  had  an  old 
Ohio  cutter  that  had  been  around  for 
over  20  years,  and  we  did  not  venture  to 
use  it  last  year.  “We’ll  try  it  out,  and 
if  it  won’t  work,  take  it  up  to  the  dump.” 
spake  the  Parson.  Clossie  went  at  the 
thing,  even  fixing  up  the  carrier  table, 
and  seems  as  though  it  cut  better  than 
it  ever  did.  For  a  belt  we  had  one  part 
that  was  thrown  aside  by  a  neighbor  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  and  the  other  part  was 
one  thrown  aside  by  Uncle  Closson  up  in 
Vermont  some  20  years  ago.  But  it  never 
came  apart  but  once  during  the  filling. 
For  power  we  had  the  old  Ford  truck, 
the  engine  of  which  no  one  knows  how 
old  it  is  or  from  whence  it  came.  The 
old  front  end  crank  shaft  attachment  the 
Parson  bought  when  he  came  out  here  on 
the  farm  22  years  ago.  The  whole  out¬ 
fit  would  not  bring  $20  at  auction  but  it 
will  be  tucked  under  cover  for  use  an¬ 
other  year. 

Wanted  Condensed. — They  tell  it  of 
the  “gloomy”  Dean  Inge,  of  London,  that 
he  had  a  special  preacher. one  evening, 
and  as  they  started  for  the  chancel,  the 
preacher  said  :  “Dean,  I  am  going  to  give 
them  the  pure  milk  of  the  word  tonight.” 
“Good,”  said  the  Dean,  “but  let  us  hope 
to  goodness  that  it  will  be  condensed 
milk.”  For  the  English  may  not  always 
be  so  slow.  The  Parson  saw  where  a 
joke  was  told  in  the  hearing  of  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  it  at 


all.  They  prodded  him  a  bit,  thinking  it 
a  case  of  English  slowness.  “Oh,  yes.  I 
heard  it  all  right  but,  you  see,  I  was  tell¬ 
ing  that  joke  myself  10  years  ago.” 

Painting  Furniture. — Mrs.  Parson 
has  been  having  Clossie  paint  up  some  of 
the  furniture — that  in  the  .spare  room 
and  the  room  adjoining.  In  both  rooms 
she  had  put  on  a  mahogany  color.  This 
color  went  very  well  with  the  paper  in 
one  room,  but  in  the  spare  room  it  did 
not  seem  to  go  so  well.  It  was  too  much 
of  a  redness.  So  then  we  got  some  wal¬ 
nut  stain  and  went  over  that  with  a 
thin  coat  and  my,  what  a  fine  rich  color 
it  made.  When  going  over  furniture  you 
might  want  to  try  it  some  time.  We  used 
to  think  you  had  to  use  sandpaper  on  any 
varnisliy  or  shiny  service  or  the  paint 
would  run,  but  we  found  that  just  rub¬ 
bing  back  and  forth  once  or  twice  with 
steel  wool  did  the  trick  beautifully,  and 
answered  every  purpose. 

The  Melons. — The  boys  are  over  dig¬ 
ging  potatoes  today,  Saturday,  October  8. 
We  had  very  heavy  rains  this  week,  and 
it  is  time  now  they  were  out,  as  the 
ground  is  liable  to  freeze  any  time.  The 
Parson  has  not  seen  a  white  grub  this 
year,  nor  a  potato  eaten  by  one.  It  was 
a  great  year  for  potatoes  in  this  section  ; 
there  was  no  blight  and  no  potato  bugs  to 
speak  of,  never  sprayed  the  potatoes  for 
anything.  And  such  watermelons !  The 
boys  have  eaten  and  eaten,  and  we  have 
given  away  and  there  must  be  half  a 
wagonload  over  there  now.  They  will 


bring  them  all  down  today  and  put  them 
over  on  the  barn  floor.  With  these  big 
juicy  melons  over  there,  no  doubt  there 
will  be  unusual  readiness  to  do  chores. 
They  have  not  dug  the  sweet  potatoes 
yet.  The  boys  claim  they  seem  to  be  very 
small — what  potatoes  there  are.  The 
Parson  will  holler  up  to  the  boys  to 
bring  down  some  sweet  corn  for  dinner — 
we  have  never  had  it  so  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  here  before.  We  had  some  fine  musk- 
melons,  but  they  did  not  do  as  well  as 
the  watermelons.  The  onions  seemed  to 
stand  still  a  long  time  during  the  dry 
weather  and  now,  the  middle  of  October, 
they  are  all  green  and  growing  in  great 
shape.  We  planted  some  field  corn  very 
late  in  July,  drilling  it  along  thick  in  the 
row,  and  this  has  been  very  helpful  for 
late  fodder  for  the  cows  before  we  open 
the  silo.  We  did  not  cut  but  little  of  the 
Alfalfa  ground  over  for  the  second  crop, 
but  pastured  it  a  while  instead.  We 
have  taken  the  cows  out  now  to  let  it  get 
a  good  start  before  Winter.  It  will  not 
do  to  pasture  Alfalfa  too  close  in  the 
Fall.  We  sowed  rye  on  most  of  the 
corn  land  for  a  cover  crop,  and  will  sow 
it  where  the  potatoes  are. 

Adorn  the  Doctrine.  —  The  Parson 
talked  on  this  text  the  other  Sunday.  He 
liked  the  idea  much.  He  shows  Mrs. 
Parson  a  hat  that  has  come  in  to  be 
given  away.  “Put  a  piece  of  ribbon  on 
it  an  brighten  it  up  a  bit;  it  will  be  a 
real  sweet  hat  for  some  little  girl,”  says 
Mrs.  Parson.  The  Parson  pulls  a  coat 
out  of  a  box  someone  has  sent  him.  “Put 
a  little  fur  around  the  collar  and  a  strip 
at  the  cuffs  and  that  will  look  good 
enough  for  anybody,”  says  Mrs.  Parson. 
A  lot  depends  on  the  ornament.  “That 
man  is  an  ‘ornament’  to  his  club,”  we 
hear.  “That  woman  is  an  ‘ornament’  to 
her  guild.”  Is  the  minister  an  “orna¬ 
ment”  to  his  profession?  Are  we  all 
“ornaments”  to  our  church? 


Soft-shelled  Eggs 

We  keep  a  flock  of  pullets  which  run 
out  on  open  ground  and  have  plenty  of 
oyster  shell,  yet  they  lay  many  soft- 
shelled  eggs.  Would  you  advise  me  of 
some  remedy  wffiick  will  stop  this  trou¬ 
ble?  E.  E.  p. 

New  York. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  why 
pullets  that  have  plenty  of  lime  in  their 
food  and  run  in  the  open  where  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sun  is  gained  lay  soft- 
shelled  eggs  in  large  numbers.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  shell-making  may,  of  course,  be 
disturbed  by  some  disorder  of  the  shell- 
secreting  glands  and  this  will  have  to  be 
taken  as  the  explanation.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  but  one  or  two  of  your  pul¬ 
lets  are  laying  the  soft-shelled  eggs,  and 
that  they  will  outgrow  the  defect  as  they 
become  older.  The  addition  of  cod  liver 
oil  in  the  amount  of  one  pint  to  the  hun¬ 
dredweight  of  their  mash  may  correct  the 
difficulty  and,  if  these  pullets  are  running 
where  they  cannot  obtain  a  full  supply 
of  tender  green  stuff,  the  feeding  of  that 
daily  may  suffice.  Cod  liver  oil  and  green 
stuff  have  much  in  common  in  supplying 
the  fowl’s  needs,  the  green  foods  being 
usually  the  cheapest  to  obtain,  but  a  bare 
run  or  a  sun-dried  meadow  in  the  Fall 
cannot  be  expected  to  furnish  this.  For 
this  time  of  the  year,  greens  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  from  a  garden  or  cultivated  plot 
where  fresh  vegetation  can  be  obtained 
daily.  m.  b.  d. 


Jones  :  “Well,  how  are  you  getting  on 
in  your  new  eight-room  house?”  Smith  : 
“Oh,  not  so  badly.  We  furnished  one  of 
the  bedrooms  by  collecting  soap  coupons.” 
Jones:  “Didn’t  you  furnish  the  other 
seven  rooms?”  Smith  :  “We  can’t.  They're 
full  of  soap.” — Montreal  Star. 


CMu&ttatC  GUARANTEED  FEED 


‘Thar’s  gold  in  them  bag's’ 

'-just  as  surely  as  if  they  came  from  a  mine 

Gold  is  surplus.  You  trade  dollars.  You  save  gold.  There 
are  surplus  eggs  in  every  bag  of  Red  Rose  Laying  Mash.  And 
there’s  surplus  health  for  your  flock,  too. 

“Fifteen  per  cent  more  eggs  than  from  other  feeds,”  says 
one  man.  “Three  eggs  per  hen  every  four  days  for  a  pen  of 
100  birds,”  says  another.  These,  and  hundreds  of  similar 
comments,  year  after  year,  mean  just  one  thing — surplus — gold. 

Remember,  there  are  two  things  necessary  for  heavy  egg 
production.  First,  the  hen’s  body  must  be  kept  healthy  to 
stand  the  strain  of  heavy  laying.  Second,  there  must  be 
ample  supply  of  the  elements  that  go  into  the 
egg  itself.  Red  Rose  gives  the  hen  both  these 
necessities — and  gives  you  profits. 


OMveitncuc  v  sons 


JOHN  W. 

LANCASTER.,  PA. 


MILLS:  LANCASTER,  PA. 


YORK,  PA. 


CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO 


This  72  Page  Book  FREE 


It  is  simple.  It  is  sensible.  It  re¬ 
minds  you  of  many  things  you 
already  know.  It  may  tell  you  new 
things  that  help  make  profits.  It 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  Simply 
mail  us  a  post  card  with  your  name 
and  address. 
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Startling 
announcement 

that  will  awaken  poultry 
raisera  and  enthusiasts  all 
'  over  AMERICA. .  .  Own  a  NEW 
PROGRESS  INCUBATOR  on  our 


easy-to-pay  credit  terms  . . .  the  same,  identical 
incubator  of  which  more  than  10,000  are  now  in 
use  and  proclaimed. 


SUREST  Way  to  Successfully  Hatch 

chicks,  ducks,  turkeys  and  ALL  domestic  birds. 
NEW  PROGRESS  completely  upsets  old  ideas 
of  design  and  construction.  .  .  Introduces  NEW 
scientific  principle — “nearest  to  nature’s  way”. 
New  circular  warm  water  method.  Works  same 
as  faithful  hen — all  eggs  kept  uniformly  warm; 
no  square  corners,  chilled  or  cold  spots.  Proper 
ventilation;  correct  air  circulation;  right  moist¬ 
ure  and  humidity,  all  in  1  machine.  Ideal  for  beginners. 

NEW  1933  MODEL  NOW  READY 

AT  STARTLING  LOW  PRICE 


Begin  right,  don’t  start  blindly,  know  the  most 
scientific  way,  the  easiest,  the  way  of  least  work 
and  worry . . .  the  NEW  PROGRESS  way.  Metal 

construction.  Copper  water  jacket  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Movable  anywhere. .  No  installation  worries.  .  Shipped 
ready  for  operation  with  positive  guarantee.  One  size 
only— 150  eggs.  One  price— $15.85  freight  prepaid.  Cash 
or  credit.  SAVE  40  percent  on  former  price.  Only  5,000 
to  be  sold  on  easy-to-pay  credit  terms.  ACT  QUICK. . . 
Write  now.  do  it  today.  Know  the  truth.  Get  the  facta,  have  the 
evidence,  have 
the  testimony, 
be  convinced... 

THIS  is  a  won¬ 
derful  opportu¬ 
nity. 

NEW 

PROGRESS 
IV! FG.  CO. 

Box  221 
Tipton, Ind. 


mm 
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S.C.White 

Leghorns 


17c 

Now  Buys 
a  28c  Chick 
from  Pedigreed  Strain 
of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Bred  for  Big  White  Eggs 

The  chicks  we  are  now  booking  for 
1933  delivery  will  be  even  superior  to 
those  we  sold  for  seven  years  at  28c 
each.  You  benefit  by  our  present  low 
production  costs  and  continuous  trapnest- 
pedigree  breeding  program. 

Never  before  have  we  received  so 
many  unsolicited  testimonials  as  this 
summer.  Lord  Farms  customers  are 
making  money  because  they  had  the  fore¬ 
sight  to  purchase  stock  with  real  breed¬ 
ing  back  of  it. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address.  Let 
us  tell  you  what  such  breeding  would 
mean  to  you,  also  explain  our  marvelous 
Double  Guarantee  and  Special  Discount 
Offer  for  early  orders. 

LORD  FARMS 

Methuen,  Mass. 


AMBER  |C0D  LIVER  OIL 

BIOLOGICALLY  TESTED  FOR  A  and  D 
5  Gal.  $5.50—10  Gal.  $10.50.  F.O.  B.N.  Y. 
Buyers  of  30  Gal.  Drums  Special  Low  Price 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  CHARCOAL 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


POULTRY  AND  FARM  PRINTING 

500  Envelopes. .  .  SI. 90  500  Letter  Heads. .  . .  S2.25 
THE  SMITH  PRINT  SHOP  -  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


ATI 

HBBk  Br 

jPV 


FREE  Squab  Book 


Breed  Plt  Royals,  the  cream  of  poultry.  Send 
four  cents  stamps  for  postage  on  big  free  68-p 
hook.  Our  33rd  year.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
_ SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  SI.,  Melrose,  Mass. 

DDHIU7C  TIIBI/CVe  either  sex  32c.  lb.  Toulouse  Geese 
tmUllLt  I  Unl\L  10  $2  75.  ea  Pekin  Ducks  $1.60;  ea. 
Pearl  Guineas  $1.00  ea.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Champion  bronze  hardy  turkeys  with  quality.  Reason¬ 
able  prices  for  early  orders.  F.  Goodrich,  Gouverueur.X.Y 


BOURBON  REDS 


Toms  $5.00;  Hens  $4.00 
Milton  Stiokley,  Strasburg,  Va» 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  White  Pekins,  extra  large, 
Satisfaction.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


B^^PARKS  barred  rocks 

Igilpff  They’re  the  WORLD’S  OLDEST  LAYING  STRAIN 
of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Have  been  trapnest- 
ed  and  pedigreed  since  1889.  They’ve  paid  others. 
Customers  report— Records  up  to  357  egga  per 
year.  148  ej?gs  in  148  days-I>ayin8:  at  113  days— 
Profits  .$8.00  per  hen— Flock  averaares  up  to  271 
•"XSW  eggs.  They’ll  pay  you. 

H  ALF  PRICE  SALE- Big:  Husky  Pullets  &  Cock¬ 
erels  for  September  Delivery.  Catalog  free. 

J.  W  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  ltocks:  $7.00—100,  $33.00—500,  $65.00.-1000 
Large  Type,  Broiler  Size  Chicks.  100%  live  delivery 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS.  Orders  book 
ed  now  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  Quality  chicks 
priced  very  reasonable.  For  more  information  write 
0.  C.  ALLEY'S  HATCHERY  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


DADDCn  DHPirC  Premium  Quality  Chicks. 
DHnllCll  null  l\w  Low  prices — weekly  hatches 
LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY  R.  5  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  l'A. 


P„Z™m  (IwV)  Rocks  and  Reds 

Customers  raise  98 %  of  our  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Our 
Rocks  weigh  3  lb.  at  9-10  weeks.  Special  prices  to  broiler 
raisers.  Hatches  every  week  all  year. 

ROY  A.  KliUTE  -  -  Heliport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


quality  chicks 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyaudottes,  S.  C.  R. 
1.  lteds,  $7  00  per  100.  Heavy  mixed  chicks  $6.00  per  100. 
Special  price  on  large  orders.  Hatches  each  week. 
Write  lor  catalogue  today. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


White  Wyandotte  Pullets  and  Baby  Chicks 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Hudson  Valley  Egg  Auction 

New  York  State  held  its  initial  egg 
auction  in  the  Hudson  Valley  district, 
where  it  was  confined  to  the  three  coun¬ 
ties  of  Columbia,  Dutchess  and  Ulster, 
on  October  18.  A  business  of  about  $700, 
involving  the  sale  of  53  cases,  was  done 
at  the  opening  sale  carried  on  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  the  central  radiating  point  in  the 
Hudson  Valley.  About  150  persons  took 
part  in  the  sale,  including  buyers  and 
sellers. 

Buyers  were  attracted  from  New  York 
City,  Westchester  County,  Kingston, 
Poughkeepsie,  and  other  communities, 
and  paid  the  following  prices :  N.  Y.  S. 
grade  A  large,  41c ;  N.  Y.  S.  grade  A 
medium,  34c ;  N.  Y.  S.  grade  A  pullets, 
31c.  New  York  top  prices,  the  same  day 
of  the  auction  sale,  compared,  are  of  in¬ 
terest.  In  New  York  grade  A  large 
brought  38e,  compared  to  41c  at  the  auc¬ 
tion.  Mediums  in  New  York  were  29c, 
compared  to  34c  at  the  auction.  Pullet 
eggs  which  brought  24c  in  New  York 
brought  30  and  31c  at  the  auction.  Part 
of  this  top  price  is  explained  by  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  quality  of  the  eggs  sold  at  the 
auction. 

The  advantage  of  the  auction  is 
marked.  In  addition  to  higher  prices  re¬ 
ceived  the  shipping  expenses  are  about 
3e  less  per  dozen  eggs  than  at  the  New 
York  City  market  because  there  are  no 
items  for  hauling,  and  the  transportation 
by  truck  is  15c  for  30  dozen  eggs. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  E.  L.  Plass,  Poughkeepsie,  presi¬ 
dent ;  John  L.  Miller,  Kingston,  vice- 
president  ;  C.  Hunting  Otis,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  secretary-treasurer;  A.  P.  Kaplan, 
Accord,  and  A.  Howard  Finger,  of  Hud¬ 
son,  directors. 

The  auction,  being  conducted  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  steady  market  for  well-graded,  high- 
quality  “Hudson  Valley  Eggs,”  has  its 
sale  days  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  of  each 
Week.  EUGENE  W.  CANDIDUS. 


Baby  Chick  Department  at 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 

One  of  the  outstanding  new  features  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  January  16-20,  1933,  will  be  the 
baby  chick  exhibition.  The  classification 
for  this  exhibit  includes : 

1.  — Accredited  Section.  Open  to  chicks 
produced  by  Pennsylvania  Accredited 
flocks  or  hatcheries. 

2.  — Supervised  Section  :  Open  to  chicks 
produced  by  Pennsylvania  supervised  and 
certified  flocks  or  hatcheries. 

3.  — Breeder  Section :  Open  to  chicks 
produced  by  Pennsylvania  poultry  breed¬ 
ers  who  are  not  eligible  in  Sections  1 
and  2.  This  class  is  limited  to  those 
breeders  whose  hatching  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  are  produced  on  their  own  farm 
mpler  their  own  management. 

4.  — Hatchery  Section  :  Open  to  chicks 
produced  by  Pennsylvania  hatchery  men 
who  are  not  eligible  to  compete  in  Sec¬ 
tions  1  and  2,  and  3.  and  whose  flocks 
are  not  on  their  immediate  farms. 

Special  sub-classes  are  provided  for 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Single  Comb  R. 
I.  Reds,  and  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
chicks,  with  a  “general”  sub-class  for  all 
other  breeds  and  varieties.  Cash  prizes 
and  special  awards  are  provided. 

An  entrance  fee  of  $1  will  be  charged 
for  each  entry  of  25  chicks  and  entries 
will  close  December  12,  1932.  A  premium 
list  and  entry  blank  can  be  secured  upon 
application  to  one  of  the  following:  John 
H.  Light,  Director,  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Agent,  Oftiee  of  County  Seat;  or 
Poultry  Extension  Department,  State 
College,  Pa. 


Corns  or  Bumble-foot 

Some  of  our  Leghorn  and  Buff  Rock 
hens  and  pullets  have  developed,  within 
the  last  month,  large  swellings  on  the 
soles  of  their  feet.  One  has  it  on  end  of 
her  toe.  Each  swelling  has  a  tiny,  hard 
red  core,  and  is  also  quite  hard  itself.  Is 
this  “bumble-foot?’  What  is  the  cause 
and  cure  of  it?  w.  v.  d. 

New  York. 

Old  fowls  are  quite  apt  to  develop 
coxms  on  their  feet,  which,  unless  they 
become  infected  and  sore,  seem  usually 
to  give  them  little  inconvenience  or  pain. 
An  infection  through  a  break  in  the  skin 
may  cause  pus  formation,  or  an  abscess, 
and  more  serious  consequences  to  the  foot 
and  health.  Tuberculosis  of  the  joints 
may  also  display  breaking  down  of  the 
tissues  with  a  discharge.  From  your  de¬ 
scription,  however,  I  judge  that  these 
fowls  have  simple  corns  that  will  prob¬ 
ably  give  no  trouble.  They  are  supposed 
to  develop  as  a  result  of  jumping  from 
high  perches  to  a  hard  floor  or  other  re¬ 
peated  blows  to  the  affected  part.  Since 
they  cannot  be  ascribed  to  tight  or  ill- 
fitting  shoes,  this  explanation  is  prob¬ 
ably  as  good  as  any.  The  opportunities 
which  a  hen  gives  her  feet  to  meet  with 
injury  as  she  applies  them  with  vigor 
to  all  sorts  of  things  and  in  numerous 
places  make  the  infrequency  of  injuries 
to  them,  rather  than  the  frequency,  a 
matter  of  surprise.  Hard  swellings  not 
discharging  need  no  treatment.  When 
an  open  abscess  has  formed,  the  only 
treatment  is  free  incision,  if  necessary, 
to  permit  the  discharges,  frequent  syring¬ 
ing  out  with  cleansing  and  disinfectant 
solution  and  protection  from  dirt  and 
further  injury,  care  and  treatment  that 
few  fowls  will  repay.  M.  B.  D. 


guaranteed  to  qive  ijou 

MOST  WINTER 

EGGS  PER  FEED 

dollar!  ... 


DURING  the  winter  months  just 
ahead,  when  eggs  will  be  bringing  a 
price  that  calls  for  best  possible  pro¬ 
duction,  the  B-B  guarantee  of  most 
eggs  per  feed  dollar  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant. 

B-B  Laying  Mashes  produce  more 
tvinter  eggs  because  they  combine  a  per¬ 
fect  mineral  balance,  all  the  health¬ 
giving  vitamins  and  a  variety  of  needed 
proteins  that  furnish  heat  units  in  abun¬ 
dance.  Their  ample  content  of  cod  liver 
oil  supplies  the  equivalent  of  plenty  of 
summer  sunshine.  Also  they  are  the  most 
palatable  rations  you  can  feed.  The  aver¬ 
age  mash  is  a  floury  substance  which  a 
bird  swallows  with  difficulty  even  when 
washed  down  with  water.  Not  so  with 


B-B.  Although  of  mash  fineness,  the  in¬ 
gredients  are  cut  instead  of  rubbed  to 
this  fineness.  Consequently,  B-B  Laying 
Mashes  consist  of  infinitesimal  edged 
particles  which  a  bird  swallows  easily, 
enjoys,  and  digests  more  thoroughly  in 
the  same  amount  of  time. 

B-B  Laying  Mashes  are  not  high  priced. 
If  your  requirements  call  for  a  low 
priced  ration,  your  B-B  dealer  can  sup¬ 
ply  you  a  B-B  Laying  Mash  at  a  cost  no 
higher  than  that  of  ordinary  feed.  And 
if  B-B  doesn’t  give  you  more  eggs  per 
feed  dollar  and  healthier  birds  too,  take 
your  figures  and  empty  bags  back  to 
your  dealer  and  he’ll  refund  every  cent 
of  your  money.  You  can’t  lose  with  B-B ! 
Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


11  Ltamijed 

LAYING 

MASHES. 


handling  of  birds  ...  No 
.  . .  No  fuss  . . .  Just  paint 
tops  of  roosts  lightly  with  full  strength 
"Bilack  Leaf  40"  and  roosting  birds  release 
fumes  which  kill  lice.  If  not  sold  by  your  dealer, 
send  $1.00  for  trial  package. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corporation 
Incorporated,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


Poultry  Raisers 

Let  ua  send  you  a  four-month  trial  subscription  to 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE  America’s  leading  poultry 
saper  that  conducts  its  own  experimental  farm. 
Every  issue  is  filled  with  practical,  money-making 
ideas.  It  explains  all  the  newest  systems  of  poul¬ 
try  raising.  Shows  how  others  are  succeeding 
with  poultry.  Five  years  $1.00.  Six  months  for  10o 
in  U.  S.  A.  Send  coin  or  stamps  today  at  our  risk. 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Dept.  30,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


Poultry  Paper  12 


BIG  Arp 
ISSUES  43V 


Paste  or  pin  this  ad  on  a  letter  with  your  name  and 
address  and  mail  it  to  us  with  25c.,  (stamps  or  coin) 
for  the  next  12  issues.  American  Poultry  Journal 
540  South  Clark  Street  Chicago.  Illinois 


Even  if  your  flock  is  laying  “fairly 
well,”  it  will  pay  you  to  add  2  pounds 
of  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  to  every  100 
pounds  of  mash !  Layers,  .  .  .  good  layers, 
.  .  .  often  double  production  when  this 
famous  old  poultry  regulator  is  added  to 
their  mash. 

Now!  While  egg  prices  are  at  the  top,  is 
the  time  for  you  to  get  eggs.  It  costs  only 
a  few  cents  to  put  Pratts  Poultry  Regu¬ 
lator  to  work  in  your  flock.  The  extra 
eggs  are  100%  profit  for  you. 

See  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply, 
send  $1.00  to  Pratt  Food  Co.,  Dept.  253, 
124  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
for  liberal  trial  order.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  back. 
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Is  your 
flock  in 


"LAYING  TRIM”? 


“Laying  trim”  means  keen  appetite,  good  digestion,  proper  elimination, 
active  egg  organs. 

Your  hens  may  be  well  bred,  feed  and  housing  of  the  best,  but  unless 
they  are  in  laying  trim  your  egg  output  will  not  be  maximum. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  puts  hens  in  laying  trim.  It  gives  them  pep, 

keeps  them  singing  and  happy.  They  eat  more 
and  convert  a  larger  proportion  of  their  feed 
into  eggs. 

Here’s  a  telling  Research  Farm  test: 

800  Pan-a-min  hens  consumed  13%  more 
feed  but  laid  1154  dozen  more  eggs  than  a  sister 
flock  of  800  that  got  no  Pan-a-min. 

Try  Pan-a-min.  Try  it  on  a  flock  that’s  do¬ 
ing  only  poor  or  average  laying.  Try  it  also  on 
hens  that  are  going  top  speed.  See  the  new 
life,  the  good  feeling.  Count  the  eggs  and  com¬ 
pare.  See  how  many  more  you’ll  get  for  the 
extra  feed  they  eat.  Pan-a-min  costs  less  than  a  penny  per  hen  a  month. 

Start  in  with  the  feeding  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  now.  See  the 
local  Dr.  Hess  dealer,  or  write  direct  to  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  O. 


PAN-A-MIN 

is  not  a  feed.  It  will 
not  take  the  place  of 
feed.  Neither  can  feed 
take  the  place  of 
Pan-a-min. 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  PAN-A-MIN 

KEEPS  HENS  IN  LAYING  TRIM 


DR.  HESS  DIP  AND  DISINFECTANT 

and  kerosene  (half  and  half)  makes  a  very  low  cost  roost  paint 

IT  KILLS  LICE  WHILE  HENS  SLEEP 


PULLETS 


[Healthy,  well  developed  Engr.  W.  Leghorns 
"  2  wks.,  58c;  14  wks.,  65c;  16  wkg.,  75c:  18 
wks.,  85c;  Nearly  Laying’,  95c;  Laying1, 
$1.10;  Yearling  Hens.  75c.  For  immediate  shipment  C.O.IL  on 
approval.  GREAT  NORTHERN  POULTRY  FARM,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  orWhite  Hocks  $?. 00-100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6.00-100. 
We  ship  every  Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  1<M%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 


Electric  Hatched  Wh7iod  Rocks! 

Postage  paid .  $6. 50  per  100  R.  I.  Reds. 

McCLUREElEC.  HATCHERY.  U.  G.Herbster,  Prop.,  McClure.  Pa. 


Pfll  I  PTC  8.  C.W.  Legliorns  bred  and  ready  to  lay  SI. 
■  ULiLCilO  ROBERT  SMITH,  NASSAWAllOX,  VIRGINIA 


Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks.  $7.00—100 

It.  I.  Reds .  7.00—100 

Heavy  Mixed..  6.00—100 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 


pure  ruirwc 

BRED  LlllLliD 


PULLETS-Barron  EnglishWhite  Leghorns  exclusive¬ 
ly.  Now  ;i,  4  and  5  months  old.  Catalogue  free. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  New  Washington,  0. 


Dill  I  ETC  20  wks.  and  Ready-to-Lay  Excellent  Lay 
rllLLk  I  O  ing  Strain  Tom  Barron  English  White 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Hocks.  C.O.D.  on  approval.  100% 
live  arrival.  Low  prices.  Catalog  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2  R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Dull  ale  Hocks  and  Leghorns  large  heavy  laying  strains. 
rUlIRTS  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


U/L  lair  Piillelc  20  weeks  and  older  $1;  each  and  up 
Irll.  Leg.  lUII  BIS  Healthy  ranee  grown  stock. 

WERNER  BROTHERS,  Mt.  Marion,  N.  Y 


i 


PURINA  , 

POULTRY 

.CHOWS  . 


Money-Makers! 

^OVEMBER,  December  and  January  are  the  months  that 
hens  can  make  money  for  you.  They  need  plenty  of  feed, 
so  don’t  skimp  on  it.  Grain  isn’t  enough;  neither  is  just  a 
‘'pretty  good”  mash.  Keep  Purina  Poultry  Chows  before 
them  at  all  times.  These  feeds  are  tried  and  tested  com¬ 
binations  of  egg-making  ingredients  that  will  turn  your 
hens  into  money-makers  without  any  waste  in  time. 

And  don’t  forget  that  today’s  prices  on  Purina  Poultry 
Chows  are  down.  They’re  so  reasonable  you  won’t  be 
satisfied  with  just  "pretty  good”  feed.  Call  your  Purina 
dealer  today;  begin  making  money  feeding  Purina  Poul¬ 
try  Chows  tomorrow! 

PURINA  MILLS 

827  Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg-  Contest 

Carried  on  at  N.  Y.  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  Final  report  of  10th  annual 
contest. 

In  the  combination  which  came  to  a 
close  September  22,  eight  pullets  scored 
300  or  more  points  in  the  365-day  period. 
The  topnotch  bird  made  320  points  and 
338  eggs  and  was  a  member  of  the  win¬ 
ning  team  of  It.  I.  Iteds  from  Walliceton 
Farm,  of  Massachusetts.  Pratt  Experi¬ 
ment  Farm  captured  second  honors  in  the 
individual  scoring  on  a  Leghorn  with  313 
points.  Moss  Farm’s  It.  I.  Ited  was 
third  with  307  points.  Fourth  place 
went  to  Phillips  White  Leghorn  Farm 
with  306  points  chalked  up  for  one  of 
their  pullets.  This  pullet  had  the  honor 
of  being  on  the  team  which  won  first 
place  in  the  Leghorn  class  for  pen  pro¬ 
duction  and  second  in  the  entire  contest. 
Another  bird  from  this  farm  scored  just 
half  a  point  under  her  sister  which  won 
fourth  place.  Pratt  Experiment  Farm 
won  sixth  place  with  a  Leghorn  pullet 
which  scored  303  points.  A  Leghorn 
from  Ace  Farm  made  seventh  place  with 
302  points.  Eighth  place  went  to  Oak 
Hill  Poultry  Farm  on  a  Leghorn  with 
300  points.  Last  year  a  bird  from  this 
farm  failed  to  make  the  300  class  by 
exactly  one  point  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  year  Oak  Hill  made  the 
honor  class. 

In  addition  to  the  so-called  honor  roll 
a  table  has  been  prepared  and  listed  un¬ 
der  the  heading  “Honorable  Mention." 
This  group  of  22  birds  which  is  listed 
on  this  sheet  includes  all  birds  which 
made  275  to  300  points  in  the  51-week 
period. — I).  II.  Horton,  Head  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Pullets  which  scored  300  or  more 
points  in  365  days — 

1—  R.  I.  R.,  Walliceton  Farm _ 320.05 

2—  W.  L.,  Pratt  Exp.  Farm . 313.20 

3—  II.  I.  R.,  Moss  Farm . 307.55 

4—  W.  L„  Phillips  W.  L.  Farm ...  306.90 

5—  W.  L.,  M.  P.  Phillips . 306.55 

6 —  W.  L„  Pratt  Exp.  Farm . 303.00 

7—  W.  L.,  Ace  Farm . 302.60 

8—  W.  L„  Oak  Hill  Pltry  Farm.  .  .300.35 
Pullets  which  scored  300  or  more  eggs 

in  365  days — 

1—  R.  I.  R„  Walliceton  Farm . 338 

2—  AY.  L„  Pratt  Exp.  Farm . 318 

3—  AY.  L.,  Foreman  Pltry  Farm . 317 

4—  AY.  L.,  Cedarhurst  Pltry  Farm.  .  .307 

5—  W.  L„  Pratt  Exp.  Farm . 303 

6 —  AY.  L„  Ace  Farm . 302 

7—  It.  I.  It.,  John  Z.  Fabelle . 300 

II  onorable  mention  to  all  pullets  which 

scored  275  to  400  points  in  51-week 
period — 

1—  AY.  L„  Phillips  AY.  L.  Farm . 290 

2—  AY.  L„  Pratt  Exp.  Farm . 297 

3—  AY.  L„  Ace  Farm . 296 

4—  L.  I.  It..  AYest  Neck  Farm . 295 

5—  AY.  L..  Oak  Hill  Pltry  Farm . 294 

6—  It.  I.  It.,  Moss  Farm .  292 

7—  AY.  L.,  Manor  Pltry  Farm .  291 

7 —  W.  L„  Roy  A.  Keute . 291 

8—  AY.  L„  Trexler  Farms . 291 

9—  AY.  L.,  Brown  &  Mann . 290 

10—  L.  I.  R„  AYest  Neck  Farm . 284 

1 1—  AY.  L..  Oak  Hill  Pltry  Farm - 284 

32—  It.  I.  It..  John  Z.  Fabelle . 283 

33—  AY.  L.,  Roy  A.  Keute . ..282 

14. — AAT.  L.,  Cane  Pltry  Farm . 280 

15 —  W.  L.,  Vallee  Arue  Pltry  Farm.. 279 

16 —  W.  L.,  Roy  A.  Keute . 278 

17 —  It.  I.  It.,  Walliceton  Farm . 277 

18 —  AY.  L.,  Cedarhurst  Pltry  Farm.. 277 

19 —  W.  L.,  Foreman  Pltry  Farm.... 275 

20 —  W.  L.,  Fairview  Pltry  Farm.  ..  .275 

21—  AY.  L.,  Miller  Pltry  Farm . 275 

High  pullets  in  variety  classes — 

Leghorns —  Points  Eggs 

1 —  Pratt  Exp.  Farm . 306.60  297 

2 —  M.  P.  Phillips . 301.05  283 

3 —  Phillips  AV.  L.  Farm ...  299.25  279 

4 —  Pratt  Exp.  Farm . 297.90  312 

5 —  Ace  Farm  . 296.00  296 

R.  I.  Reds — 

1 —  AYalliceton  Farm . 313.75  331 

2 —  Moss  Farm  . 302.15  281 

3 —  West  Neck  Farm  . 295.75  282 

4 —  Moss  Farm  .  292.40  285 

5—  West  Neck  Farm . 284.20  279 


Barred  Plymouth  Bocks — 

1 —  A.  C.  Jones  Pltry  Farm.  .258.90 

2—  V.  H.  Kirkup  . 251.80 

3—  A.  C.  Jones  Pltry  Farm. 243. 10 

4 —  xt.  C.  F.  Wallace  ......  .299.95 

5 —  R.  C.  E.  AVallace  221.80 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks — 

1 — Far-A-AV ay  Farm  . 235.30 


2 —  Far-A-Way  Farm  . 214.40 

3 —  Far-A-Way  Farm  . 211.20 


White  Plymouth  Rocks— 

1 —  Rpingdalc  Pltry  Farm ...  234.00 

2 —  IToltzapple  Pltry  Farm.. 225.25 

3—  Holtzapple  Pltry  Farm.. 223.65 
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Pullets  With  Colds 

I  have  some  April-hatched  pullets  that 
have  developed  £  rattling  noise,  and 
sometimes  sneeze.  I  thought  perhaps  it 
might  be  a  little  cold,  but  they  are  very 
strong  and  active  other  than  this.  E.  l.  d. 

Chickens  are  subject  to  colds  as  the 
cold  winds  and  rain  of  Fall  appear.  Run¬ 
ning  at  the  nose,  sneezing  and  like  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  condition  are  seen.  They 
should  be  given  plenty  of  fresh  air  after 
having  been  confined  for  the  Winter,  but 
without  direct  drafts  upon  their  perches. 
Dampness  of  quarters  should  also  be 
avoided  by  sufficient  ventilation  and  ir¬ 
ritating  dusts  from  litter  should  be 
guarded  against.  These  colds  are  most 
apt  to  appear  after  bringing  the  pullets 
from  range  and  are  probably  as  communi¬ 
cable  as  are  similar  ones  in  humans. 
With  dry  and  comfortable  quarters  they 
should  disappear  spontaneously.  The 
temptation  to  shut  the  ailing  birds  up 
closely  should  be  avoided  as  this  would 
only  concentrate  the  virus  of  the  dis¬ 
temper.  D* 
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No  Cold  Corners 
a  House  Equipped  With 


Young’s  Circular  Converter 

Startling  new  improvement  converts  any  house 
into  cornerless  brooder  house.  Saves  chicks. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog,  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  our  complete  line  of  Poultry  Houses 
and  Equipment,  also  featuring  our  new  “Pros¬ 
perity”  House  on  which  we  allow  an  Extra 
15%  Discount,  made  possible  by  change  in 
construction. 

EC  YO!  INC  rn  85  Depot  Street. 

•  E.  1  VJUlitlUV/.Raiulolnh,  Mass 


WjfF  NEW  WAY  TO  KILL 

Prats 


Just  open  can  of  K-R-O  “Ready 
Mixed.”  Put  it  out — that’s  all. 
Nothing  to  add  —  no  bait  to  buv. 
Try  the  old  reliable,  guaranteed 
K-R-O  in  new  handy  “Ready 
Mixed”  cans.  Kills  rats 
only — not  a  poison. 

READY- MIXED 

AT  ALL  DRUG  STORES  24  OZ.  CAN  St  .00 
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Leghorns-Reds-Hocks-AVyandottes 

New  Hampshire  Reds-Hallcross  Broiler  Chicks 


“WELL  BRED/— WELL" BREEDERS' 


YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  THAT  THE 
CHICKS  YOU  BUY  COME  FROM 
FLOCKS  BLOOD  TESTED  IOO% 

We  are  hatching  entirely  from  flocks  State 
Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (15.  W.  D.)  without 
a  single  reactor  being  found.  Heal  quality  chicks. 
BAISE  HALL  CROSS  BROILERS 
FOR  QUICK  MATURITY  AND 
PREMIUM  PRICES 
Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices 
to  broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers,  Box  eo,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


We  are  one  of  the  largest  and  original  breeders. 
You  get  full  benefit  of  our  pedigreeing  and  trap- 
nesting.  Every  breeding  bird  blood-tested  by  the 
State.  Absolutely  free  from  B.  W.  D. 

Hubbard  Chicks  are  EXTREMELY  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  FOR  BROILER  PURPOSES.  Low  Mor¬ 
tality!  Rapid  Growth!  Hatches  every  week. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1932  Catalog  FREE. 


I  HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE,  N.  H- 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


arm  Reds 


Trapnested  —  Blood-Tested 
23  Years  of  Pedigreeing 

Northern-Bred,  Hardy,  Fast-Growing 

BROILER  CHICKS 

^iT\  Cross  Breed  Chicks 

MOSS  Started  Chicks  &  Pullets 

Prices  now  lowest  in  many  years. 
Write  for  particulars  at  once. 

MOSS  FARM  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Barred  Rock— R.  I.  Red 
S  BROILER  CHICKS 

Hatches  Every  Week 

Tlie  ideal  Cross.  Birds  quickly  reach  broiler  size; 
bring  top  prices. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  your  requirements. 

Write  today. 

CANE  POULTRY  FARM  KSy 


Chicks  That  Live 


For  fall  and  winter  broilers 

Blood  tosted.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Wene  Chicks 


Blood-Tested  Chicks  —  Hatches  Every  Thursday 
Rocks  —  Reds  —  Wyandottes 
Broiler  Cross  —  Wyan- Rocks  or  Bram- Rocks 
Write  for  prices  on  chicks  and  pullets. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dept.  A.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


ELECTRIC  BATCHED  QUALITY  CHICKS 

"NT  TT  r\r>  T?  T  Tfo \\7  AUtrnnrlnDnr.  1  (ifl  AA 


N.  H.  or  R.  I.  Reds.  W.  Wyandottes,  100 . $7.00 

Barred  or  Buff  Rocks,  100 .  7.00 

Mixed  or  broiler  chicks,  100 .  6.00 


PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  .  Sunbury,  Pa, 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Maryland  Angus  Sale  a 
Success 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
Baltimore  Livestock  Show  was  the  con¬ 
signment  sale  of  purebred  Aberdeen-An- 
gus  breeding  cattle  on  Friday,  Oct.  21.  It 
resulted  in  an  average  of  $95.50  per  head 
on  20  head  of  calves  and  yearlings.  Dean 
Bedford,  owner  of  Fox  Hill  Farms, 
Fallston,  Md.,  was  the  strongest  contend¬ 
er  for  the  better  heifers  and  succeeded  in 
getting  three  head  of  them.  Among  the 
buyers  to  lay  foundations  for  new  breed¬ 
ing  herds  were  B.  V.  Flannery,  Darling¬ 
ton,  Md. ;  J.  H.  F.  Mayo,  West  River, 
Md. ;  H.  G.  Nelson,  Monkton,  Md. ;  Dr. 
Win.  H.  Trail,  Rockville,  Md. ;  and  W. 
D.  Blick,  Clarksville,  Md.  Many  bidders 
went  away  without  cattle,  indicating  an 
unusually  thrifty  demand  for  real  good 
purebred  Angus  cattle  in  this  section. 

Following  is  summary  of  prices :  20 
head,  $1,910,  average  $95.50;  live  bulls, 
$535,  avreage  $105;  15  females,  $1,3  <o, 
average  $91.66. 

Bulls.  —  Briarcliff  Manor  4oo391, 
calved  April  19,  1931.  Sire,  Envidon  of 
Glenearnoek  417423,  Briarcliff  Farms, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  to  Dr.  Win,  H.  Trail, 
Rockville,  Md.,  $160. 

Rock  Koma  459828,  calved  June  11, 
1931.  Sire,  Glenearnoek  Revolution  9th 
379800;  C.  T.  Neal,  Gordonsville,  Va., 
to  Andelot  Stock  Farms,  Worton,  Md., 
$125. 

Thorne  of  Creswell  457444,  calved  Oc¬ 
tober  22,  1931.  Sire,  Revolution  of  Page 
2nd  408308,  F.  H.  T.  Walton,  Forest, 
Ya.,  to  Andelot  Stock  Farms,  $95. 

Oakleigh  of  Creswell  457443,  calved 
October  18,  1931.  Sire,  Revolution  of 
Page  2nd  408308;  F.  H.  T.  Walton  to 
Andelot  Stock  Farms,  $85. 

Rock  Wichita  459838,  calved  January 
31,  1932.  Sire,  Blackbird  Perfect  of 
Page  7th  427662;  C.  T.  Neale  to  W.  D. 
Blick,  Clarksville,  Md.,  $70. 

Females.  —  Beulah  Barkley  454869, 
calves  January  3,  1932.  Sire,  Barkley 
Quality  440837 ;  Andelot  Stock  Farms  to 
J.  W.  Shirley  &  Son,  Reistertown,  Md., 
$80. 

Erica  Entella  30th  457171,  calved  Jan¬ 
uary  25,  1932.  Sire,  Escort  Marshall  3rd 
421864 ;  Andelot  Stock  Farms  to  Dean 
Bedford,  Fallston,  Md.,  $95. 

Blue  Ribbon  Quality  454866,  calved 
November  18,  1931.  Sire,  Quality  Mar¬ 
shall  3rd  389378;  Andelot  Stock  Farms 
to  Dean  Bedford,  $150. 

Eritanna  of  Quality  454873,  calved 
January  5,  1932.  Sire,  Quality  of  Mar¬ 
shall  3rd  389378;  Andelot  Stock  Farms 
to  B.  Y.  Flannery,  Darlington,  Md.,  $75. 

Corunna  Queen  A  3rd  460408,  calved 
March  27,  1932.  Sire,  Monticola  Dr. 
433725;  P.  A.  Dixon,  Bayard,  W.  Va., 
to  J.  H.  F.  Mayo,  West  River,  Md.,  $50. 

Princess  Queen  L  460409,  calved  April 
9,  1932.  Sire,  Monticola  Dr.  433725;  P. 
A.  Dixon  to  B.  V.  Flannery,  $55. 

Corunna  Queen  A  4th  460410,  calved 
April  12,  1932.  Sire,  Monticola  Dr. 
433725,  P.  A.  Dixon  to  J.  H.  F.  Mayo, 

^Corunna  Queen  B  4th  460411,  calved 
April  17,  1932.  Sire,  Monticola  Dr. 
433725;  P.  A.  Dixon  to  B.  V.  Flannery, 
$55. 

Princess  Lazy  H  2nd  460412,  calved 
April  21,  1932.  Sire,  Monticola  Dr. 
433725 ;  P.  A.  Dixon  to  B.  V.  Flannery, 


sold  at  auction  to  Heinz  &  Co.,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  for  the  record  price  of  76  cents  per 
pound.  The  Fox  Hill  herd  consists  of 
about  50  breeding  cows  and  a  number  of 
good  prospects  are  now  on  hand  and  will 
be  prepared  for  next  year’s  show. 

The  grand  champion  carlot  of  the  show 
was  the  load  exhibited  by  Briarcliff 
Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  They  were 
very  uniform.  All  were  purebred  steers 
and  one  of  the  outstanding  exhibits  of 
the  whole  show.  They  were  sold  to  the 
Schluderberg-Kurdle  Co.,  of  Baltimore, 
for  $19  per  cwt. 

The  fourth  annual  Baltimore  Live¬ 
stock  Show  was  opened  last  Tuesday 
in  the  midst  of  a  four-day  rain  that  was 
a  welcome  drought  breaker,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  dampened  the  large  ex¬ 
hibit  of  fat  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  on  dis¬ 
play.  Entries  in  all  the  classes  were  the 
heaviest  in  the  history  of  the  show  ;  158 
carloads  of  fat  cattle  were  in  the  yards. 
There  were  25  carloads  of  feeder  cattle 
and  over  2,000  head  of  sheep  and  hogs ; 
75  steers  were  led  before '  the  judges  in 
the  class  for  individual  bullocks  and  it 
was  here  that  the  grand  champion  steer 
was  uncovered.  In  the  boys  and  girls 
4-H  club  classes  41  Shorthorns,  67  Here- 
fords  and  over  75  angus  steers  were  pre¬ 
sented. 

The  annual  banquet  at  the  Southern 
Hotel  was  a  testimonial  dinner  to  J. 
Harry  Baugher,  president  of  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  Co.  and  chairman  of  the 
show  committee.  His  friends  presented 
him  with  a  portrait  of  himself  as  a 
tribute  to  his  character  and  business  in¬ 
tegrity  and  as  evidence  of  the  esteem  and 
affection  his  friends  have  for  him.  Over 
500  cattlemen,  stockmen  packers,  com¬ 
mission  men  and  others  attended. 

K.  A.  CLARK. 


Corunna  Queen  D  460413,  calved  May 
10,  1932.  Sire,  Monticola  Dr.  433725; 
P.  A.  Dixon  to  J.  H.  F.  Mayo,  $50. 

Rockland  Talma  459831,  calved  Jan¬ 
uary  16,  1932.  Sire,  Blackbird  Perfect  of 
Page  7th  427622;  C.  T.  Nealt  to  B.  Y. 
Flannery,  $70. 

Rockland  Waukau  45S968,  calved 
April  2,  1931.  Sire,  Glenearnoek  Revolu¬ 
tion  9th  379800;  C.  T.  Neale  to  J.  H.  F. 

Briarcliff  Pride  Lady  2nd  449076, 
calved  April  13,  1931.  Sire,  Briarcliff 
Pedro  403796,  Briarcliff  Farms  to  H. 
Guy  Nelson,  Monkton,  Md.,  $175. 

Briarcliff  Miss  Burgess  25tli  4olS09, 
calved  May  16,  1931.  Sire,  Barbara’s 
Ensign  403861;  Briarcliff  Farms  to  J. 
P.  Thom,  Catonville,  Md.,  $175. 

Briarcliff  Blackbird  64th  4ol811, 
calved  May  22,  1931.  Sire,  Envidon  of 
Glenearnoek  417423,  Briarcliff  Farms  to 
Dean  Bedford,  $190. 

The  sale  was  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  Angus  associa¬ 
tions  and  was  managed  by  K.  A.  Clark, 
of  College  Park,  Md.  The  list  of  con- 
signors  included  the  following  breeders : 

M.  C.  Sherman,  Queenstown,  Md. ;  Ande¬ 
lot  Stock  Farms,  Worton,  Md. ;  P.  A. 
Dixon,  Bayard,  W.  Va. ;  C.  T.  Neale, 
Gordonsville,  Va. ;  F.  H.  T.  Walton,  1  or- 
est,  Va.;  Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains, 

N.  Y. 

The  show  was  virtually  a  clean  sweep 
for  the  blacks  in  the  fat  commercial  cat¬ 
tle  classes.  The  grand  champion  fat 
steer  of  the  show  was  exhibited  by  Dean 
Bedford,  Fox  Hill  Farms,  Fallston,  Md.. 
He  was  a  purebred  Angus,  weighing  1,- 
050  lbs.,  calved  in  April,  1931.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  his  mother  in  the  pasture  as  a  calf 
and  was  weaned  in  November  at  the  age 
of  about  six  months.  At  that  time  he 
was  started  on  a  full  feed  of  corn,  silage, 
Alfalfa  hay  and  protein  supplement  along 
with  several  of  his  mates.  By  January 
he  was  showing  considerable  promise  and 
in  February  at  the  time  of  a  beef  cattle 
tour  that  was  held  in  that  neighborhood 
he  was  declared  to  be  the  best  steer  calf 
of  the  lot.  He  continued  to  do  well  all 
Summer  and  came  to  the  show  in  perfect 
bloom.  The  judges  and  everyone  who 
saw  him  declared  he  was  one  of  the  very 
best  steers  they  had  ever  seen.  After 
winning  the  grand  championship  he  was 


Canning  Chicken 

The  following  instructions  for  canning 
chicken  are  given  by  Ina  S.  Lindman  in 
Extension  Brieflet  No.  188,  issued  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Vermont : 

For  canning  purposes  kill  the  chicken 
at  least  six  hours  in  advance,  as  it  takes 
that  long  for  the  animal  heat  to  leave 
the  body.  Remove  the  feathers  and  singe. 
Clean  the  surface  of  the  chicken  thor¬ 
oughly  by  rubbing  it  with  soda  or  bran 
or  by  washing  it  with  soap  and  luke¬ 
warm  water.  If  soap  is  used,  rinse  the 
chicken  thoroughly  afterwards,  to  remove 
all  trace  of  the  soapy  flavor. 

To  most  housewives,  drawing  the  chick¬ 
en  means  much  disagreeable  work.  The 
muss  following  the  removal  of  entrails  can 
easily  be  avoided.  Let  us  discuss  a  meth¬ 
od  which  takes  little  time  and  involves 
no  disagreeable  cleaning  up.  First  re¬ 
move  the  feet,  wings  and  legs,  including 
the  thighs.  Sever  the  drumstick  from 
the  thigh.  From  the  wing  opening  cut 
open  the  skin  on  the  neck,  cutting  as  far 
up  as  possible.  With  the  fingers  separate 
the  windpipe  from  the  gullet  and  loosen 
the  crop.  Next  find  the  shoulder  blades. 
These  are  two  small  bones,  the  ends  of 
which  can  be  found  lying  near  the  back¬ 
bone.  Cut  under  each  shoulder  blade  as 
far  as  the  joint  and  remove  by  breaking 
it  at  that  point.  The  shoulder  blade  has 
been  called  the  “key”  bone  because  when 
it  is  removed  it  unlocks  the  other  bones 
to  which  it  is  joined.  When  the  shoulder 
blades  have  been  removed  look  for  the 
cartilages  on  the  ribs,  or  the  “buttons” 
as  they  are  sometimes  called.  These 
mark  the  place  at  which  the  rib  bones 
meet.  Beginning  at  the  wing  opening  cut 
down  through  the  “buttons”  taking  care 
not  to  go  too  deep.  By  projecting  this 
cutting  m  a  direct  line  we  reach  the 
point  of  the  pelvic  bone.  Cut  around  this 
bone  to  the  vent.  We  have  now  made 
one  long  fairly  straight  incision  from  the 
head  to  the  vent.  Now  insert  the  fin¬ 
gers  into  the  body  cavity  and  loosen  the 
entrails  from  the  carcass.  When  this  has 
been  done,  cut  carefully  entirely  around 
the  vent,  freeing  the  intestines  from  the 
body. 

Up  to  this  time  the  work  has  been  done 
on  a  cutting  board.  At  this  point  in  the 
process,  place  a  clean  paper  under  the 
chicken  so  that  the  entrails,  when  re¬ 
moved,  will  rest  on  the  paper  and  not  on 
the  board.  Holding  the  chicken  firmly 
with  one  hand,  gently  pull  out  all  the 
viscera  with  a  single  motion,  pulling 
towards  the  head.  Sever  the  head  from 
the  body  if  the  chicken  has  not  already 
been  beheaded  in  the  killing  process.  If 
the  evisceration  is  performed  correctly, 
the  heart,  lungs  and  kidneys  will  accom¬ 
pany  the  rest  of  the  entrails.  It  should 
be  an  entirely  bloodless  operation. 

Divide  the  carcass  in  half  by  cutting 
through  the  “buttons”  on  the  other  side. 
Remove  the  oil  sac. 

Wipe  the  inside  of  the  upper  portion 
with  a  cloth.  Cut  the  back  into  two 
parts.  The  white  meat  or  filet  may  be 
cut  from  the  breast  bone  or  keel,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  chicken  weighs  over  three 
pounds.  Cut  out  the  wishbone  with  the 
meat  adhering  to  it.  At  this  stage  there 
should  be  14  pieces  of  chicken.  The  en¬ 
trails  contain  three  more  edible  pieces, 
the  heart,  liver  and  gizzard.  To  remove 
the  bag  from  the  gizzard  begin  by  cutting 
through  the  thickest  portion  being  careful 
not  to  cut  into  the  bag.  Wipe  or  scrape 
the  inside  of  the  gizzard. 

It  is  a  good  plan  in  packing  a  number 
of  chickens  to  make  two  distinct  packs. 
Place  in  one  the  selected  parts  such  as 
the  drumsticks,  thighs,  wings,  etc.  This 
may  be  called  the  “company”  jar.  The 
less  desirable  parts,  wing  tips,  neck  and 
other  bony  pieces,  although  they  are  just 
as  nutritious  and  tasty,  can  be  put  into 
a  “family”  jar,  to  be  used  for  soup  or 
stews. 


To  pack  the  “company”  or  “show”  jar, 
first  put  in  the  thigh,  then  a  drumstick, 
then  the  two  wings  fitting  one  into  the 
other.  Unless  some  sort  of  support  is 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  jar  at  this 
stage  the  pieces  will  begin  to  fall  one 
upon  the  other.  The  chicken  feet,  if 
they  have  been  properly  prepared,  scalded 
and  given  a  “pedicure”  will  serve  fairly 
well  in  this  capacity.  Chicken  feet  con¬ 
tain  a  large  proportion  of  gelatine  and 
should  not  be  disregarded.  If  the  feet 
are  not  used,  the  neck,  with  the  upper 
portion  of  the  back  attached,  answers 
very  well  as  a  support.  Place  the  rib- 
end  down  so  that  the  ribs  will  act  as  a 
center  support  to  all  the  surrounding 
pieces.  The  neck  can  be  used  as  a  han¬ 
dle,  as  it  comes  well  toward  the  top  of 
the  jar,  and  is  useful  for  removing  the 
first  piece  of  chicken  when  the  jar  is 
opened  for  serving. 

Next  insert  the  back,  placing  it  in  a 
jar  so  that  it  entirely  conceals  the  neck 
portion.  Use  the  back  as  a  foundation 
for  the  two  large  pieces  of  white  meat  or 
filet.  Spread  these  out  over  the  back  so 
that  they  cover  as  much  surface  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  white  meat  when  cooked 
adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the 
jar.  Pack  the  remaining  leg,  thigh  and 
wishbone.  Add  two  level  teaspoons  of 
salt.  Do  not  add  any  water.  Place  a 
jar  ring  on  the  jar.  Partially  seal  and 
process  in  a  steam-pressure  cooker  at  15 
lbs.  pressure  for  60  minutes.  If  a  water- 
bath  is  used,  process  for  a  period  of  four 
hours,  counting  time  only  from  the  time 
the  water  begins  to  boil  vigorously.  When 
the  water  bath  is  used  in  the  higher  al¬ 
titudes,  increase  the  sterilization  period 
one-tenth  for  every  500  feet  above  1,000 
feet  of  elevation.  Have  the  water  cover 
the  top  of  the  jars  at  least  one  inch. 
When  the  time  is  up  remove  the  jars 
from  the  cooker,  seal  tight  and  store  in 
a  cool,  dry  place. 

Scientists  are  now  stressing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  thoroughly  heating  or  re-cook¬ 
ing  canned  vegetables  and  canned  meats 
before  serving.  For  this  reason  no  par¬ 
tial  cooking  or  heating  was  done  before 
the  chicken  was  packed  in  the  jar. 

For  meat  canning  in  the  Southern 
States,  it  is  advised  and  advocated  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
the  steam-pressure  cooker  only  be  used 
for  canning  of  meats. 


some  moving  out  as  high  as  33c.  Pewees 
were  a  little  draggy,  in  spite  of  relatively 
light  offerings,  and  sold  at  25%  to  26%  c, 
with  some  at  27%  to  30%c.  Brown 
eggs  continued  in  light  supply  bringing 
good  prices,  with  demand  active.  Most 
of  the  offerings  were  of  grade  A  quality. 
Large-sized  eggs  of  this  grade  sold  at  38 
to  42c,  with  the  medium  sizes  of  the  same 
quality  selling  at  31  to  34%c,  with  a 
few  lots  at  37c.  A  few  cases  of  brown 
pullets  were  sold  at  26  to  29c,  while  a 
few  broken  lots  of  brown  pewees  were  of¬ 
fered  at  23  to  26c. 

Vineland.  —  This  market  continues  to 
have  a  healthy  growth  in  sales  and  in 
volume.  More  and  more  producers  are 
realizing  the  advantages  of  the  auction 
sale,  with  the  result  that  volume  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow,  until  the  total  sales  very 
nearly  approximate  sales  at  the  Fleming- 
ton  auction.  Distribution  of  volume  over 
the  two  auction  days  of  the  week,  is  more 
uniform  than  at  Flemington,  where  Tues¬ 
day  offerings  are  much  heavier  than  on 
Friday.  At  Vineland  the  volume  is  very 
nearly  the  same  on  each  auction  day. 
During  the  past  two  weeks,  the  range 
has  been  from  302  to  340,  with  the  total 
for  the  period  equaling  1,303  cases,  or 
slightly  heavier  than  the  previous  two 
weeks.  Demand  for  the  moderate  offer¬ 
ings  continued  active,  and  sales  were 
made  readily  at  the  existing  prices.  New 
Jersey  fancy  hennery  whites  sold  well  at 
41  to  46c,  with  mediums  of  the  same 
quality  at  31%  to  37c,  with  a  few  lots 
up  to  40c.  Grade  A  whites  were  fully 
steady  bringing  40  to  45%e,  at  the  clos¬ 
ing  sale,  which  was  the  general  average 
during  the  past  two  weeks.  Mediums 
of  the  grade  A  quality  were  firm,  bring¬ 
ing  30%  to  36c  per  dozen.  Producers’ 
grades  were  in  limited  supply,  and  de¬ 
mand  was  only  fair.  Extras  sold  at  39 
to  43c,  while  mediums  brought  31  to 
33%c,  with  a  few  sales  up  to  35%e. 
White  pullets  were  fully  steady,  selling 
readily  at  27%  to  31c.  Pewees  in  light 
supply  were  steady  at  24  to  28%e. 
Brown  eggs  in  light  supply  were  steady 
to  firm.  J.  M.  F. 


New  Jersey  Pigeon  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Millville,  N.  J.,  by  the 
New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 

With  the  September  report  is  brought 
to  a  conclusion  the  first  year  of  a -State 
official  pigeon  breeding  contest  in  this 
country.  The  records  established  will  be 
of  value  because  of  their  official  standing, 
even  though  in  some  instances  they  may 
not  be  as  high  as  expected. 

The  pen  producing  the  greatest  total 
weight  of  squabs  during  the  year,  upon 
which  the  official  standings  are  placed, 
was  an  entry  of  Lum  Brothers,  of  North 
East,  Md.  The  five  pairs  of  White  Car- 
neaux  in  this  pen  produced  a  total  of 

I, 461.5  ounces  of  squabs  during  the  year 
or  an  average  of  18.2  lbs.  of  squab  meat 
for  every  pair  of  breeding  pigeons.  Sec¬ 
ond,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  places  re¬ 
spectively  for  the  contest  year  were  won 
by  Griscom  Poultry  Farm  of  Salem,  N. 

J. ,  with  Silver  Kings  producing  1,335 
ounces  of  squabs;  Palmetto  Pigeon  Plant, 
of  Sumter,  S.  C..  with  White  Carneaux 
producing  1,283.5  ounces  of  squabs ; 
Frank  Sheppard,  of  Millville,  N.  J.,  with 
White  Kings  producing  1,214  ounces  of 
squabs  and  Francis  B.  Reeves,  of  Blue 
Bell,  Pa.,  with  White  Kings  producing 
1,163  ounces  of  squabs. 

The  best  individual  pair  of  breeding 
pigeons  produced  a  total  of  368  ounces 
of  squabs  during  the  year.  This  pair  was 
an  entry  of  Silver  Kings  from  the  Gris¬ 
com  Poultry  Farm,  of  Salem,  N.  J.  Sec¬ 
ond,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  places  respec¬ 
tively  in  individual  pair  production  were 
Avon  by  Lum  Brothers,  of  North  East, 
Md.,  with  White  Carneaux  producing  315 
ounces  of  squabs,  Palmetto  Pigeon  Plant, 
of  Sumter,  S.  C.,  with  White  Carneaux 
producing  310  ounces ;  Francis  B.  Reeves, 
of  Blue  Bell,  Pa.,  with  Silver  Kings,  pro¬ 
ducing  303  ounces ;  and  J.  Louis  Gurtis, 
of  Millville,  N.  J.,  with  Crosses  produc¬ 
ing  302.5  ounces  of  squab  meat. 

On  a  breed  basis,  the  White  Carneaux 
lead  all  others  in  the  contest,  producing 
on  the  average  during  the  year  270 
ounces  of  squabs  for  every  pair  of  breed¬ 
ers.  In  individual  squab  weight,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Silver  Kings  lead  alL  of  the 
other  breeds.  The  representatives  of  this 
breed  produced  squabs  averaging  19.2 
ounces  each. 

New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington.  — ■  During  the  past  two 
weeks,  the  egg  situation  has  been  firm  at 
this  market.  Prices  have  steadily  ad¬ 
vanced  during  this  period,  Avith  closing 
quotations  about  2  to  3c  per  dozen  above 
opening  prices.  Demand  continued  fair¬ 
ly  active,  and  offerings  were  cleaned  up 
without  much  difficulty.  A  total  of  1,348 
cases  were  sold  compared  with  1.317 
cases  during  the  previous  fortnight.  Hen¬ 
nery  whites,  of  the  New  Jersey  fancy 
grade  opened  at  41%  to  44%c,  and  rose 
to  44  to  47c  at  the  close.  Mediums  of 
this  grade  opened  32  to  40% c,  and  held 
steady,  closing  at  32  to  41c.  Grade  A  of¬ 
ferings  were  in  good  demand  bringing 
about  2  to  3c  less  per  dozen  than  top 
grades,  and  moving  out  readily.  Most 
sales  during  the  week  ranged  from  42% 
to  45c.  Mediums  of  this  grade  moved 
well  at  29  to  39c,  with  a  few  lots  selling 
up  to  42c.  White  pullets  in  moderate 
supply  were  steady  at  27  to  29% c,  with 


Great  Rochester 
Poultry  Show 

Nov.  28th  to  Dec.  3rd, 

1932 

Entries  Close  Nov.  14th 


For  Premium  List  Address 

E.  G.  JONES 

P.  O.  Box  472  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CLEAN  OUT  RED  MITES  NOW 

One  application  a  year  does  the  trick. 
STEWART’S  MITE  EXTERMINATOR 
One  gallon  75c.  Five  gallons  $3.00 

Send  cash  or  C.  O.  D.  as  preferred.  Try  our  Standard 
Quality  Disfectant  S  1 .00  per  gallon. 
STEWART’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Oceanside,  Long;  Island,  New  York 


HEARTY  Sff  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  $7.oo — 1 00.  Add  lc  per 
chick  in  less  than  100  lots.  Heavy  Mixed  *6,00. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Dr.  ROMIG’S  &PJL  CHICKS 

Rarred  or  White  Rocks  $7 — 100.  White  Wyandottes, 
$8 — 100;  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed,  $6 — 100. 

F.  C.  R0MIG,  Veterinarian  •  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


TEST  CBiclis 

White  Leghorns .  $8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  9.00 

White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes .  10.00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  and  Orpingtons .  11.00 

Black  and  White  Minorcas .  12.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  14.00 

Jersey  White  Giants .  18.00 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  •  MADISON,  N.  J. 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3  yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Apr.  &  May  hatched  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  •  Ransomvltlo,  N.  Y. 


500  PuilfitS  -Une  llatched  White  Leghorns,  big  type 


each. 


_ Barron  strain  from  supervised  stock  $1. 

TAYLOR  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


ronl/opole  S.  c-  WMte  Leghorns— R.  O.  P. 
LOCHcl  t,I!>  and  Certified,  200-331  egg  record. 

SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Friendship,  N.  Y. 

DUCACAMTA!  seven  varieties, Northern  Bobwhite  Quail 
rntfloflll  10  L’CIIAUWIECHEN  FARMS,  Gt.  Barrington, Ma3s 


TURKEYS 


suitable  for  fattening,  truck  loads 
healthy  Virginia  Turkeys  for  sale, 
delivered  weighed  your  place.  Write 
for  price.  BEASLEY  &  BOON  CO.,  Inc.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

n  i _ n _  J  T. excellent  stock  Toms  $5; Hens 

Bourbon  nOfl  lUTKeyS  $3.50.  B.  Stickley,  Strasbnrg.Va. 

Bronze  &  white  Holland  toms  from  Bos¬ 
ton  winners  $7.  TASKER'S  TURKEY  FARM,  Brookline.N.II. 


POULTRY 
ACCOUNT 
BOOK  X 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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'V/’EARS  of  research  by  Vick  Chem- 
ists  resulted  last  year  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  new  aid  in  preventing  colds 
—Vicks  Nose  &  Throat  Drops.  It  is  the 
ideal  companion  to  Vicks  VapoRub, 
the  modern  way  of  treating  colds. 
Together  with  certain  simple  rules  of 
health,  these  preparations  form  Vicks 
Plan  for  better  Control-of-Colds  in 
the  home. 

Vicks  Plan  was  thoroughly  tested  and 
proved  last  winter.  In  carefully  super¬ 
vised  clinics,  in  schools,  colleges  and 
homes,  results  showed  that  the  Plan 
reduced  the  number  and  duration  of 
colds  by  half— and  cut  their  costs  even 
more.  These  results  were  confirmed 
by  the  practical  experience  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  all  over  the  country. 


To  WARD  OFF  Colds 


...just  a  few  drops  up  each  nos¬ 
tril  at  that  first  feeling  of  stuffi¬ 
ness  or  nasal  irritation.  Aids 
Nature’s  defense  in  preventing 
many  colds. 


To  GET  RID  of  a  Cold 


The  family  standby  in  treating 
colds.  Its  direct  double  action 
means  quicker  relief.  And  it’s 
now  available  in  Stainless  form 
—if  you  prefer.  , 


...If  there  is  a  cough,  you’ll  like  the 
new  Vicks  Cough  Drop  — medicated 
with  ingredients  of  Vicks  VapoRub 


W0M4N  AND  HOME 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Your  Children's 


From  Day  to  Day 


Sowing  and  Reaping 

’Twas  in  a  field  lie  spoke  unto  tlie 
Twelve. 

“One  sows,  another  reaps,”  Ilis  calm 
voice  said ; 

And,  lo !  He  made  it  clear  in  simple 
speech 

That  only  thus  arc  God’s  crops  har¬ 
vested. 

Across  the  myriad  years  I  hear  that 
Voice ; 

In  this  field,  too,  I  see  Lord  Christ 
again, 

And  come  to  Ilim  with  my  Thanksgiving 
prayer : 

“Lord  of  the  Seed-Time,  thanks  for 
patient  meii 

Who  sowed  that  we  might  reap,  them¬ 
selves  denied 

Fruit  of  their  labor.  Grateful  now 
may  we 

Plant  saplings  here  whose  shade  we  shall 
not  know. 

And  scatter  seeds  whose  growth  we 
shall  not  see. 

Christ  of  the  Harvest,  help  us  reap  in 
love 

What  others  sowed  in  hope  along  our 
way ; 

Thus,  with  all  sowers  will  all  reapers 
join 

In  praising  God,  the  Husbandman 
today !” 

— Violet  Alleyn  Storey 
in  New  York  Times. 

* 

Good  pork  sausage  may  be  made  as 
follows  :  65  lbs.  fresh  lean  meat,  35  lbs. 
fat,  1%  lbs.  salt,  two  ounces  fine  sage, 
one  ounce  ground  nutmeg,  four  ounces 
black  pepper.  Cut  the  meat  into  small 
pieces,  mix  and  add  the  seasoning,  and 
then  put  through  the  grinder,  using  the 
small  plate.  After  it  is  well  ground,  mix 
thoroughly  to  be  sure  that  it  is  uniform¬ 
ly  seasoned.  No  water  should  be  added 
if  the  sausage  is  to  be  stored  away  in 
bulk.  If  it  is  to  be  stuffed  in  casings  a 
little  water  may  be  necessary  to  soften 
the  meat  so  that  it  will  slip  easily  into 
the  casings. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


7S5  —  One-piece  Pa¬ 
jamas.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  2, 
4,  (i  and  8  years. 
Size  4  requires  2 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  2  yds.  of 
ruffling.  Ten  cents. 


459 


459  —  Snugly  Fitted 
Undies.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18,  20  years, 
30  and  3S-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


856  —  Complete 

Wardrobe  for  Dolly. 
Designed  for  dolls 
of  18,  20,  22,  24 

and  26  in.  in  length. 
For  requirements  see 
Pattern  Envelope. 
Ten  cents. 


679 

679  —  Beret  and 
Scarf.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  21, 
22  and  23-in.  head 
size.  Size  22  re¬ 
quires  1  yd.  of  39- 
in.  dark  and  %  yd. 
of  39-in.  light  ma¬ 
terial.  Ten  cents. 

All  the  above  patterns  are  suitable  for 
Christmas  gifts.  The  pajamas  may  be 
made  of  flannelette  with  colored  binding 
for  Winter  wear.  The  set  of  underwear  may 
he  made  of  white  or  colored  material,  and 
is  very  pretty  made  of  flowered  dimity. 


Diet  and  the  Depression 

With  Winter  coming  on  and  the  de¬ 
pression  still  being  felt  by  lots  of  us  a 
great  many  home-makers  are  wondering 
bow  they  are  to  assure  their  children  of 
“rounded  bodies”  from  “flattened  purses.” 
The  temptation  will  be  to  cut  down  on 
diet  since  the  gardens  no  longer  offer 
food  and  the  fruit  trees  now  are  bare. 
But  in  the  end  such  a  measure  would  not 
be  real  economy,  for  if  health  is  sac¬ 
rificed  money  is  not  saved. 

A  good  plan  for  the  housewife  to  follow 
will  be  to  study  food  values.  Learn  to 
recognize  foods  that  provide  the  most 
nourishment  for  the  least  amount  of 
money.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  lias  some  perfectly  splendid  book¬ 
lets  that  may  help  a  lot.  They  are  free 
for  the  asking.  Just  write  to  them  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  tell  them  what 
you  want.  It  will  be  well  worth  while. 

Meat  will  be  needed  by  the  man  who 
labors  out  of  doors  and  occasionally  for 
the  older  children  who  go  to  school. 
Glieap  cuts,  of  beef  boiled  slowly  for  a 
long  time,  till  they  fall  apart  (in  a  small 
amount  of  water  they  should  be  cooked), 
are  nourishing  and  delicious.  Beef  stew 
retains  all  its  natural  juices  and  is  es¬ 
pecially  nutritious  when  cooked  with 
onions,  carrots,  celery,  tomatoes  and  po¬ 
tatoes. 

Spaghetti  and  macaroni  are  good  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  meat  and  make  valuable 
dishes  at  small  cost.  Adding  cheese  and 
tomatoes  or  milk  makes  of  them  quite 
perfectly  balanced  meals.  Eggs  can  take 
the  place  of  meat,  and  should  be  eaten  at 
least  once  a  day.  I  recently  learned  how 
to  make  a  baked  omelet  which  consists 
of  beaten  eggs  and  a  white  sauce  made 
with  milk.  It  is  most  delicious  and 
nourishing.  I  hope  you  can  all  find  the 
recipe  in  your  cook  book. 

Fruits  should  be  eaten  all  "Winter. 
Dried  fruits  can  be  stewed  and  made  to 
taste  good.  Prunes,  dried  apples,  apri¬ 
cots,  peaches  and  pears  are  not  expensive 
hut  are  very  healthful.  Canned  fruit 
that  has  been  put  up  in  the  Summer  is 
valuable  in  tlie  diet.  Bananas  are  hearty 
and,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  many,  are 
very  easily  digested  provided  they  are 
ripe  and  are  well  chewed. 

Cooked  cereals  should  he  a  part  of 
every  breakfast.  There  are  a  great 
many  kinds  on  the  market,  so  there  need 
he  no  lack  of  variety.  In  purchasing  it 
is  well  to  see  how  much  has  to  be  used  to 
make  a  “portion,”  as  there  is  quite  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  them,  some  calling  for 
“equal  amounts  of  cereal  and  of  water,” 
others  needing  only  about  one-fourth  as 
much  cereal  as  water  to  make  the  right 
proportion. 

Cereals  help  make  vegetable  soups 
nourishing.  Bice,  barley  and  oatmeal, 
can  be  added.  Such  soups  cost  little  be¬ 
cause  they  are  made  from  the  cracked 
knuckle  of  a  piece  of  beef  with  just  a 
little  very  cheap  meat.  It  is  the  gelatin 
from  the  knuckle  that  makes  the  soup 
good  and  nourishing,  then  the  vegetables 
add  flavor  and  nourishment,  too. 

Soups  made  from  milk  should  be  served 
often.  Cream  of  pea,  tomato,  potato, 
bean  and  celery  soups  are  both  nutritious 
and  delicious.  They  also  make  another 
way  in  which  to  give  the  children  that 
quart  of  milk  which  they  should  have 
each  day.  Milk  can  be  given  in  eggnogs, 
custards,  puddings,  cocoa  and  chocolate. 
But  he  sure  they  get  their  milk  ! 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


A  Child’s  Brithday  Cake 

Just  recently  I  made  a  Noah’s  Ark 
birthday  cake  for  our  small  son  with  lit¬ 
tle  animals  (animal  crackers)  walking 
all  around  it  in  the  icing  that  was  spread 
on  cake  and  plate,  too.  Also  I  dipped 
some  of  the  animals’  feet  in  icing  and  set 
several  of  them  standing  on  fancy  crack¬ 
ers.  Lacking  candles  for  the  cake  I 
finally  thought  of  carrots  as  a  substitute. 
I  cut  them  square  instead  of  round,  in¬ 
serted  a  toothpick  and  stuck  in  the  cake. 
They  answered  the  purpose  just  fine,  and 
had  the  added  advantage  of  being  some¬ 
thing  to  eat  instead  of  just  look  at.  They 
say  “necessity  ~  is  the  mother  of  inven¬ 
tion,”  and  it  surely  was  in  this  case.  Son 
was  delighted  with  the  cake  as  well  as 
tlie  other  little  extras.  Of  course  a  lit¬ 
tle  extra  effort  is  required,  but  it  is  well 
repaid  in  the  joy  it  gives  the  children. 

MRS.  L.  R.  c. 


Molasses  Gingerbread 

One-fourth  cup  light  brown  sugar,  two- 
thirds  cup  molasses,  little  salt,  one  egg, 
two  tablespoons'  cream  with  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda  added,  one-half  teaspoon  gin¬ 
ger.  one  and  one-fourth  cups  sifted  flour 
with  one  small  teaspoon  baking  powder 
added.  Lastly  one-half  cup  hot  water. 
Bake  in  a  shallow  pan,  in  quick  oven. 
Cut  in  squares  and  served  with  whipped 
cream  this  makes  a  splendid  dessert. 

E.  c.  E. 


Baked  Johnny  Cake 

One  tablespoon  butter,  three-fourths 
cup  sugar,  one  egg,  one  cup  milk,  three 
teaspoons  baking  powder.  1%  cups  flour, 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  three  tablespoons 
cornmeal  (white).  Cream  butter  and 
put  in  sugar  gradually.  Beat  egg  and 
add  with  butter  and  sugar.  Add  milk, 
sift  baking  powder,  flour,  salt  and  corn- 
meal.  Add  these  in  with  the  other  in¬ 
gredients.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  30 
minutes.  Very  good  with  baked  beans. 

MRS.  L.  L.  A. 


•  •  What  Are  You  Doing 
to  Protect  Them? 


According  to  a  recent  test  of  the  eyes  of 
500,000  children  of  school  age,  it  was 
found  that  for  every  city  child  with  de¬ 
fective  vision  there  were  5  times  a3 
many  country  children  suffering  a  like 
handicap.  Incommenting on  this  report 
an  eminenteyespecialistsaid“The  poor 
lights  of  the  country  are  certainly  get¬ 
ting  in  their  work.”  There’s  no  reason 
now,  however,  why  country  children 
should  not  have  ample  light  of  the  prop¬ 
er  quality,  for  the  Aladdin  kerosene 
mantle  lamp  provides  a  modern  white 
light  that  even  gas  or  electricity  cannot 
match  and  at  fanless  cost  than  either. 
Insure  your  children’s  eyes  against.de- 
fective  vision  by  securing  an  Aladdin 
at  once. 


MODERN 


White  Light 

from  KEROSENE. 

'TiTiih'JhU 
<zp4nm^ing^ 

NU*TYPE; 

Aladdin 

Mantle  Lamp 


Positively  the  lowest 
priceatwhichan  Alad¬ 
din  was  ever  offered. 


All  Models 
Reduced 

Line  includes  table, 
vase,  hanging,  floor, 
and  bracket  lamps 
in  a  variety  of  colors 
and  finishes.  Prices 
to  suit  all. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Demonstration 

,  If  you  do  not  know  who  your  dealer t 
is,  write  us  for  his  name.  Illustrated 
catalog  on  request. 

The  Mantle  Lamp  Co.  of  America,  Inc. 

609  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Beautiful  Shades 
Glass  or  Parchment 

Aladdin  lamps  supplied  with 
Satin  White  Glass  Shades  or 
with  exquisite  hand-decor¬ 
ated  parchment  shades  in  a 
wide  selection  of  designs  and 
colors,  at  new  reduced  prices 
from  $1.00  up. 
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Forqet  Crop  Losses 

HERE!  CASH, 

FOR  YOU  RIGHT  A  WA  Y! 


Free  Equipment 
Experience  Unnecessary 

Keep  busy  now  until  next  Spring,  full  or 
part  time.  Sell  Charlton  Nationally 
famous,  "First-Prize  Winning”  black¬ 
berries.  raspberries,  strawberries,  grapes, 
fruit  trees  and  ornamentals.  Big  demand 
now.  Quick  sales.  Pay  check  weekly. 

New  Lower  Prices! 
Easy  Time  Payments 
For  Your  Customers ! 
2-Yr.  Free  Replacements! 

All  stock  government  inspected.  Many 
sizes  of  stock.  Free  Premiums.  Free 
Uandscape  Service.  No  investment.  No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  We  deliver  and  collect. 
Start  at  once.  Wrte  for  our  proposition. 

CHARLTON  NURSERY  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


American  Fruits 


Rural  New-Yorker 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

333  W.  30th  St.,l\.Y. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Party  Clothes  for  Our  Cakes 

Practice  soon  makes  perfect,  in  the  art 
of  cake  decorating,  and  it  certainly  is 
fascinating  work  and  very  inexpensive, 
for  just  a  few  ordinary  articles  are  need¬ 
ed  in  order  to  transform  an  indifferent 
cake  into  a  beautiful  centerpiece. 

For  the  boys’  party  we  can  make  a 
“fort.”  First  bake  four  thin  oblong 
cakes  and  put  them  together  to  form  a 
box  to  make  the  foundation  for  the  fort. 
At  each  corner  put  a  cup  cake  (very 
small)  for  turrets,  and  cover  all  with 
white  icing.  Make  holes  and  windows  of 
melted  chocolate,  using  a  decorating  tube. 
Place  a  tiny  flag  in  each  turret  and  stand 
a  row  of  small  tin  soldiers  around  it, 
enough  so  that  each  boy  may  have  one. 

For  the  little  girls’  party  a  lovely  ef¬ 
fect  is  achieved  by  icing  the  cake  in  any 
color  desired ;  then  before  the  icing  hard¬ 
ens  stand  a  stick  of  candy  in  the  center 
and  around  the  edge  the  required  number 
of  dolls.  To  the  top  of  the  candy  at¬ 
tach  as  many  lengths  of  baby  ribbon  as 
there  are  dolls,  extend  ribbon  from  candy 
to  doll  and  from  doll  to  place  cards. 
Each  child  receives  a  doll  as  a  favor. 

Another  decoration  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  is  made  from  large  raisins  shaped 
to  represent  tiny  turtles.  Press  these 
large  seeded  raisins  into  shape,  rounding 
the  tops  slightly.  Remove  the  bud  from 
four  whole  cloves  and  put  two  in  each 
side  of  a  raisin,  claw  end  down,  for  feet. 
Break  the  bud  and  claws  from  another 
to  make  a  pointed  tail  and  use  one  bud 
for  the  head.  Form  on  the  icing  before 
it  hardens.  A  large  turtle  for  the  center 
of  the  cake  can  be  made  from  a  large 
perfect  prune.  Soak  the  prune  over 
night  and  dry  with  cloth  before  using. 

Another  attractive  cake  for  children  is 
baked  in  a  round  tin,  having  sloping 
sides.  It  should  be  iced  with  green  to 
represent  a  hill.  On  top  place  a  tiny 
square  box  to  look  like  a  well,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  hill  place  two  small  dolls 
dressed  to  represent  Jack  and  Jill  and 
carrying  a  small  pail.  Favors  might  be 
small  pails  tilled  with  candy. 

For  an  announcement  party  an  attrac¬ 
tive  cake  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  book. 
The  cake  should  be  baked  in  an  oblong- 
tin  and  the  edges  trimmed  to  represent  a 
book.  Ice  the  cake  with  white  and  write, 
“Cupid’s  Diary”  across  the  top  with  pink 
icing.  Decorate  the  edges  with  true 
lovers’  knots.  Fasten  ribbons  to  the  cake 
with  tiny  toothpick  arrows,  and  extend 
the  ribbons  to  cover  and  attach  to  heart- 
shaped  place  cards. 

A  money  cake  is  another  inspiration 
for  any  celebration  where  money  is  to  be 
given  to  the  guest  of  honor.  Bake  a  large 
round  cake  about  two  inches  thick  when 
cooked.  Ice  a  deep  yellow.  Using  the 
smallest  size  icing  tube,  copy  the  mark¬ 
ings  on  any  desired  coin.  The  money 
that  is  to  be  presented  should  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  new  bill  or  gold  coin, 
wrapped  in  waxed  paper  and  hidden  in 
the  center  of  the  cake.  To  present,  in¬ 
vert  a  glass  over  the  spot,  cut  around  it 
and  serve  to  the  guest  of  honor.  Gilt 
ribbons  should  extend  to  each  cover  and 
at  the  end  attach  them  to  suitable  place 
cards  decorated  with  bright  Lincoln  pen¬ 
nies  and  the  names  written  in  gilt. 

Another  cake  novelty  is  in  the  form 
of  cup  cakes.  When  cold  make  a  cavity 
in  each  leaving  a  rather  thick  shell.  Deco¬ 
rate  with  icing  in  different  colors.  Make 
handles  of  strips  of  candied  orange  peel 
and  use  as  baskets  in  which  to  serve  ice 
cream.  . 

Still  another  cup  cake  idea  is  the  edi¬ 
ble  candle.  Make  a  small  cavity  in  the 
center  of  plain  cakes.  Prepare  small  ba¬ 
nanas  by  dipping  in  lemon  juice  to  pre¬ 
vent  discoloring.  Insert  the  bananas  and 
trim  the  top  to  represent  candles  and  in¬ 
sert  an  almond  meat  to  represent  light. 
Make  a  handle  of  a  strip  of  orange  peel 
and  attach  to  one  side  of  cakes.  Put 
each  on  individual  plates  and  serve  with 
whipped  cream.  Florence  hadley. 

Good  Things  for  Thanks¬ 
giving 

Roast  Pig. — A  pig  for  roasting  should 
not  weigh  over  seven  or  eight  pounds. 
After  cleaning  and  preparing,  lay  in  cold 
water  for  15  minutes,  then  dry  inside 
and  out.  Make  a  dressing  the  same  as 
for  turkey,  working  into  it  two  beaten 
eggs.  Stuff  the  pig,  sew  up  opening, 
bend  the  forelegs  backward,  and  the  hind 
legs  forward,  flat  underneath,  and  skewer 
into  shape.  Dredge  well  with  flour,  and 
put  in  a  covered  roaster,  with  a  little 
salted  water.  Roast  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  then  remove  the  cover,  and  rub  the 
meat  with  butter.  Return  to  oven  and 
cook  for  20  minutes;  if  it  browns  too 
fast  cover  again.  Then  rub  with  butter 
again;  make  gravy  by  rubbing  flour  into 
the  drippings  and  adding  boiling  water, 
seasoning  as  desired.  Let  the  gravy  cook 
in  the  pan,  and  the  meat  brown  for  an¬ 
other  10  minutes.  Lay  on  a  platter  in 
a  bed  of  parsley  or  celery  tips.  Serve 
apple  sauce  or  cranberry  sauce  with  it. 
Creamed  onions  are  a  desirable  accom¬ 
paniment. 

Pumpkin  Cream  Pie. — This  differs  m 
one  respect  from  ordinary  pumpkin  pie; 
the  filling  is  cooked  like  a  custard,  and 
then  poured  into  a  crust  already  baked. 
Use  1%  cups  of  cooked  pumpkin,  one 
tablespoon  of  cornstarch,  two-thirds  cup 
of  brown  sugar,  one-eighth  teaspoon  each 
of  cinnamon,  cloves  and  nutmeg  and  one- 
half  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  cup  of  milk,  one 
cup  of  cream  and  two  eggs.  Mix  sugar, 
cornstarch  and  spices  and  stir  them  into 
the  cooked  pumpkin.  Add  the  eggs, 
slightly  beaten,  the  milk  and  cream,  and 
cook  until  thick.  Then  pour  it  into  the 


crust  and  pile  high  with  whipped  cream, 
sweetened  and  dusted  with  cinnamon. 

White  Fruit  Cake. — One-half  cup  of 
shortening,  1  )4  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
milk,  three  cups  of  cake  flour,  three  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  almond  or  va¬ 
nilla  extract,  1  )4  cups  currants,  three- 
fourths  cup  citron  cut  fine,  five  egg 
whites.  Dredge  the  fruit  with  a  little  of 
the  flour,  sift  the  rest  of  it  with  the  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  salt.  Cream  shortening 
and  sugar,  add  extract,  then  milk  and 
flour  alternately,  add  fruit  and  fold  in 
stiffly  beaten  egg  whites.  Bake  about  an 
hour.  When  cake  is  cold,  cover  with 
boiled  frosting.  This  is  one  family’s  fav¬ 
orite,  handed  down  from  great-grand¬ 
mother  and  known  in  childhood  as  “com¬ 
pany  cake.” 

Apple  Sauce  Fruit  Cake.  —  One-lmlf 
cup  shortening,  one  cup  sugar,  1)4  cups 
thick  unsweetened  apple  sauce,  one  cup 
seeded  raisins,  one  cup  seedless  raisins, 
one-half  cup  broken  nut  meats,  one-half 
cup  citron,  one-fourth  cup  candied  lemon 
peel,  three  cups  flour,  1)4  teaspoons  soda, 
one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoon  cloves, 
one-half  teaspoon  nutmeg,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  of  grated 
lemon  or  orange  rind.  Dredge  fruit  and 
nuts  with  one  cup  flour  ;  sift  rest  of  the 
flour  with  salt  and  baking  powder.  Dis¬ 
solve  soda  in  apple  sauce;  add  spices  and 
grated  rind.  Cream  shortening  and  sugar; 
add  apple  sauce ;  add  spices  and  grated 
rind.  Add  floured  fruit  and  last  the 
flour.  Beat  well.  Bake  1)4  hours  in  a 
slow  oven  (300  degrees).  This  will  keep 
several  weeks.  This  is  good  with  only 
raisins  and  nuts  using  one  cup  nut 
meats  and  omitting  the  citron.  Iliekory- 
nuts  or  butternuts  are  excellent. 

Pin-wheel  Cookies. — Materials  required 
are  one-lialf  cup  butter,  one  cup  sugar, 
one  egg,  two  tablespoons  milk,  two  cups 
sifted  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  pow¬ 
der,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  1)4  tea¬ 
spoons  vanilla,  one  square  unsweetened 
chocolate,  melted.  Cream  the  butter  and 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Grecian  Square.— This  quilt  was  attractive  for 
its  oddity,  made  of  rose  gingham  and  white. 
There  were  1  <5  blocks  in  the  quilt  joined  with 
white,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  picture.  A  plain 
rose  strip  was  used  in  the  white  border,  l’riee 
of  pattern  la  cents;  quilt  pattern  catalog  also 
la  cents.  Send  all  orders  to  the  Pattern  De¬ 
partment,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

sugar  and  add  the  egg  and  milk.  Add  the 
sifted  dry  ingredients  and  the  vanilla 
and  stir  until  thoroughly  combined.  Di¬ 
vide  the  dough  into  two  equal  portions. 
Into  one-half  of  the  dough  mix  the  melted 
chocolate.  Roll  one-half  of  the  chocolate 
dough  into  a  sheet  about  half  an  inch 
thick.  Over  this  chocolate  dough  spread, 
one-half  of  the  white  dough,  and  pat  it 
out  to  the  same  size  as  the  chocolate 
dough.  Beginning  at  one  end,  roll  up  the 
double  sheet  of  dough  like  a  jelly  roll. 
Make  a  similar  roll  of  the  remainder  of 
the  white  and  chocolate  dough,  putting 
the  white  on  the  bottom  and  the  choco¬ 
late  on  top.  Wrap  these  rolls  of  dough 
in  waxed  paper,  and  put  them  in  a  cold 
place  to  chill  over  night.  When  cold,  cut 
into  very  thin  slices  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  a 
light  brown. 


Uncooked  Candy  Fondant 

Jlere  is  a  basic  recipe  for  candy,  but 
don’t  stop  when  you  have  made  it  in  its 
pure  white  form.  Go  in  for  bicentennial 
colors,  coloring  some  of  it  red,  some  blue, 
leaving  some  of  the  disks  white.  If  you 
can’t  get  blue  vegetable  coloring  use  the 
violet.  Flavor  some  with  peppermint, 
and  tint  a  delicate  green.  If  you  have 
a  regular  candy-making  spree,  put  nut 
meats  on  some,  eocoanut  into  half  of 
the  batch,  and  you  can  dip  some  into 
chocolate,  and  best  of  all  you  can  make 
it  on  the  hottest  day,  without  starting 
a  fire. 

Whites  of  two  eggs,  same  quantity 
water  as  egg  substance,  stir  together,  but 
do  not  beat,  flavor.  Add  )4  lb.  soft  but¬ 
ter,  not  melted,  and  stir  into  this  mix¬ 
ture  enough  powdered  sugar  (it  will  take 
a  lot)  to  mold.  Make  into  balls,  rolls  or 
flat  patties.  Try  one-half  of  the  recipe 
the  first  time  you  make  it,  for  it  makes 
quite  a  bit,  and  you  will  get  the  knack 
without  getting  discouraged.  B.  s.  v. 


Hot  Tamales 

Make  a  thick  cornmeal  mush,  prefer¬ 
ably  of  white  cornmeal,  and  spread  a 
layer  about  one-half  inch  thick  on  clean 
corn  husks.  Prepare  chopped  meat,  veal 
or  chicken  preferred,  highly  seasoned  and 
moistened  with  gravy.  Spread  a  layer 
over  the  mush ;  then  roll  up  like  a  jelly 
roll,  inclosing  in  the  corn  husk.  Tie  in 
shape  with  strips  of  husk.  Put  tamales 
close  together  in  a  pan  so  they  will  “set,” 
and  steam  so  they  are  heated  through  be¬ 
fore  serving. 
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FACTORY 

PRICES 

Save  You  x/z  to  x/z 

Your  name  on  the  coupon  brings  this 
great  Bargain  Catalog  of  Kalamazoo 
FACTORY  PRICES  that  save  you  Ys 
to  Vs  ..  .  200  Styles  and  Size9  of  the 
newest  Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces  .  .  . 

Quality  famous  for  32  years— endorsed 
by  800,000  satisfied  users  .  .  .  Easy 
Terms — $5  Down,  Year  to  Pay  . . . 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial 

360  Days  Approval  Test . . .  $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guar¬ 
antee  ...  24  Hour  Shipments  .  .  .  New  Prices  .  .  . 
New  low  priced  wood  burning  Heaters  .  .  ,  Beautiful 
Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  in  sparkling  colors . . .  Com¬ 
bination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges,  Gas  Stoves,  Oil  Stoves,  Heating  Stoves  .  . . 
Lower  priced  Furnaces  —  FREE  furnace  plans  .  .  . 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed  from  factory,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  or  warehouse,  Utica,  N.  Y.  .  .  Akron,  Ohio. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


RANGES 

OIL 

STOVES 
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HEATERS 
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MAIL 
COUPON 
for  New,  FREE 
CATALOG 


;a  Kalamazoo 

> ’(«,!»  Direct  to  You’ 


Indicate  below  KALAMAZOO 
articles  in  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

which  you  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich, 

are  inter¬ 
ested.  Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Catalog. 

\m  Ranges  [H 

1 — 1 

Bfleaters  □ 

-  AM  Name _ , — - 

W\\  Oil  I — I  [Please  print  name  plainly J 

,y  Stoves  ' — ' 
a  Furnaces  FJ 

g _  — 1  Address - 

Comb.  [H 
Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood 

Ranges  City _ State.. 


Best  Remedy  for 
Cough  Is  Easily 
Mixed  at  Home 

Saves  $2.  So  Easy!  No  Cooking! 


You'll  never  know  how  quickly  a  stub¬ 
born  cough  can  be  conquered,  until  you  try 
this  famous  recipe.  It  is  used  in  more  homes 
than  any  other  cough  remedy,  because  it 
gives  more  prompt,  positive  relief.  It's.  no 
trouble  at  all  to  mix  aud  costs  but  a  trifle. 

Into  a  pint  bottle,  pour  2)4  ounces  of 
Pinex ;  then  add  granulated  sugar  syrup 
to  make  a  full  pint.  Syrup  is  easily  made 
with  2  cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water, 
stirred  a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  needed.  This  saves  two-thirds  of 
the  money  usually  spent  for  cough  medi¬ 
cine,  and  gives  you  a  purer,  better  remedy. 
It  never  spoils,  and  tastes  fine. 

Instantly  you  feel  its  penetrating  effect. 
It  loosens  the  germ-laden  phlegm,  clears 
the  air  passages,  and  soothes  and  heals  the 
inflamed  membranes.  This  three-fold  ac¬ 
tion  explains  why  it  brings  such  quick  re¬ 
lief  in  severe  coughs. 

Tinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  healing  ef¬ 
fect  on  throat  membranes.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 
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YEARS  0F= 

UNINTERRUPTED 
DIVIDENDS 

Open  a  Savings  Account 

BY  MAIL 

in  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account, 
interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  be  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
with  us  is  safe,  easy,  quick,  private. 

Write  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail” 

INTEREST  BEGINS  15TJ  EACH  MONTH 

Institution  for  Savings 
in  Roxbury 

2343  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


|  CWicura  Soap  | 

Mother’s  Favorite  for 
All  the  Family 

4  Price  25c.  Sample  free. 

»>  Address;  "Cuticura,”  Dept.  16B,  Malden,  Masa 


uangl  COLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS 

W  fl  if  III  SI. 15  lb.  Knitting  yarn  al  bargain.  Sample!  Free. 
■  Fill  II  H.  A.  Bartlett,  (Mfr.J  Box  7,  Harmony,  Mo. 


WSte 

for  warmth 
and  comfort 

No  matter  how  cold  the 
winter  may  be,  you’ll  al¬ 
ways  find  plenty  of  snug 
warmth  in  an  Indera  Fig  - 
urfit  Knit  Slip.  For  Indera 
is  knitted  by  a  special  pro¬ 
cess  that  no  biting,  icy 
wind  can  penetrate. 

Knitted,  too,  for  comfort. 
An  Indera  cannot  craw!  up 
around  your  hips  or  bunch 
between  your  knees.  Nor 
can  the  shoulder  straps 
slip,  they  are  STA-UPS, 
found  only  on  Indera. 

Indera  are  made  in  Wool, 
Wool  and  Rayont  and  Cot¬ 
ton  in  a  variety  of  fast 
color  combinations,  for 
women,  misses,  children. 
Prices  are  lower  than  ever, 
quality  higher  than  ever. 
At  your  favorite  store. 
Write  for  free  style  folder 
No.  91  to — 

INDERA  MILLS  CO, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


LEARN  TO  RE-SEAT 
YOUR  CHAIRS 

Have  you  a  chair, 
stool  or  bench 
that  you  would 
like  to  re-seat? 
We  will  teach  you 
how  to  do  it.  Use 
either  Cane,  Rush, 
Reed,  Splints, 
Fibre  Rush,  Cane 
Webbing  or 
Grass. 

Instruction  Book  Only  10c 

Send  10c  today  for  our  illustrated  Instruction  Book 
and  price  list  explaining  how  to  do  Seat  Weaving. 

The  H.  H.  PERKINS  CO. 

258  Shelton  Ave.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


75' 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10x12  Room 
Complete 

Send  for  big  FREE  Catalog 

N.  2nd.  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEAN’S  BUCKWHEAT  FLOUR 

BOTH  PLAIN  AND  PREPARED 

Good  Since  1876 

MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED 

i'  i  rsifll  I  VAT.I.KV  TtfTT.T.S 


[I  J  J  DOUBLE  or  200  single  sheets  and  100 
nunarea  envelopes  to  match  with  yournameand 
address  printed  in  black  or  blue  ink.  $1.00  prepaid.  Ideal 
Christmas  gift.  Holyoke  White  Bond  Paper.  Prices 
quoted  on  all  social  and  commercial  printing. 
Springfield  Stationery  Co.,  98  Dwight  St.. ! Springfield,  Masa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  aud  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Lieut.  Lawrence  A.  Burns,  chairman 
of  the  Superior  Police  Officers  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  Jersey,  disclaims  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  racket  referred  to  in  our  is¬ 
sue  of  September  24.  Lieut.  Burns 
states  that  this  organization  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  independent  association  of  police 
officers  from  sergeants  up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  chiefs  of  police  throughout  the  State 
of  New  Jersey — all  active  police  officers 
connected  with  different  municipalities. 
All  members  must  be  bona  fide  police  of¬ 
ficers  above  the  rank  of  departmental 
men.  Truckmen  are  not  eligible  to  mem¬ 
bership.  It  has  been  reported  that  .so¬ 
licitors  have  approached  farmers  and 
truckmen  for  membership  in  the  Superior 
Police  Officers  Association,  asking  a  fee 
of  $25,  and  promising  official  protection. 
Lieut.  Burns  assures  us  that  such  so¬ 
licitation  is  illegal,  and  that  his  associa¬ 
tion  joins  us  in  warning  farmers  and 
truckmen  against  the  scheme. 

Would  you  inform  me  about  the  rab¬ 
bit-business  I  am  in?  The  firm  is  from 
Emaus,  called  the  Lehigh  Packing  Co., 
Inc.  I  bought  the  rabbits  from  them, 
paid  $30  apiece  for  them.  I  got  10; 
then  I  raised  rabbits  for  the  company. 
It  went  fair  for  a  year,  now  they  come 
around  and  take  the  rabbits,  but  I  did 
not  get  pay  for  over  three  months.  I 
have  $80  in  them  now.  Some  say  the 
company  went  under  or  in  the  hands  of 
the  receivers.  Emaus,  Pa.,  is  close  to 
Allentown,  Pa.  Can  you  tell  me  any¬ 
thing  about  the  company?  h.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

With  a  record  of  liabilities  of  $4,000,- 
000  and  assets  of  $300,000,  there  is  little 
hope  of  getting  any  payment  for  the  bill. 
We  have  reports  of  serious  loss  and 
large  sums  outstanding,  and  we  i*egret 
that  the  loss  falls  on  people  who  are  not 
able  to  stand  it.  We  understand,  how¬ 
ever*,  that  the  company  having  gone 
through  bankruptcy,  is  starting  again  at 
Stop  3,  Brewerton  Road,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  under  the  name  of  the  Lehigh  Rab- 
bitry.  They  claim  $150  to  $300  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  start,  and  that  they  furnish 
all  equipment  and  breeding  stock.  They 
state  that  the  industry  has  “eliminated 
hard  times  for  thousands  of  men  and 
women.”  “You  i*aise  the  rabbits,  we  buy 
them.”  With  the  previous  I'ecord  our 
readers  will  want  to  think  twice  before 
investing. 


Walter  M.  Ostrander,  president  of  the 
American  Business  Builder's,  Inc.,  and 
the  Green  Tree  Land  Corporation,  with 
offices  on  the  twenty-fifth  floor  at  11  W. 
Forty-second  Street,  was  found  dead  at 
0 :30  A.  M.  yesterday  on  the  roof  of  a 
twentieth-floor  extension  of  the  building, 
lie  had  fallen  or  jumped  to  his  death 
from  his  office  window  at  least  eight 
hours  before,  according  to  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Fisher,  Assistant  Medical  Examiner. 

Mr.  Ostrander  was  GO  years  old.  He 
was  married  and  lived  with  his  wife,  a 
four-year-old  son  and  a  10-year-old 
daughter  at  Old  Greenwich,  Conn.  The 
American  Business  Builders,  Inc.,  which 
he  headed,  is  engaged  in  the  publishing 
business  and  is  capitalized  at  $500, OCX). — 
New  York  Tribune. 

Some  years  back  Mr.  Ostrander  origi¬ 
nated  the  plan  of  collecting  a  fee  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  the  listing  of  real  estate  for 
sale  from  Philadelphia.  Later  he  turned 
from  that  enterprise  to  promotional  ac- 
tiivities,  which  he  conducted  first  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  for  some  years  now  in  New 
York.  His  enterprises  have  frequently 
been  referred  to  in  this  department. 

I  am  writing  to  ask  your  aid  in  se¬ 
curing  payment  for  two  cases  of  eggs 
shipped  to  C.  Silverman,  New  York  City. 
This  person  now  operates  under  the 
name  of  Silverman  &  Co.,  at  2266  Am¬ 
sterdam  Ace.,  New  York  City.  Former 
shipments  made  to  C.  Silverman,  ISO 
Audubon  Avenue,  were  paid  for. 

I  read  each  copy  of  your  paper  and 
know  that  you  endeavor  to  help  indi¬ 
viduals  in  this  way.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

I  often  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  where 
a  farmer  sends  some  eggs  or  other  things 
to  a  wholesale  business  and  does  not  get 
paid  for  them.  We  sent  four  cases  of 
eggs  to  Silverman  &  Co.,  2266  Amster¬ 
dam  Avenue,  New  York,  and  he  never 
paid  us  for  them.  The  first  crate  he  sent 
a  check  and  the  check  came  back  pro¬ 
tested,  so  we  have  $22.80  due.  Would 
you  try  to  collect  the  money  if  you  can? 

New  York.  M.  L. 

Mr.  Silverman  neglected  to  reply  to 
our  demands  for  payment,  but  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  him  on  the  telephone 
next  door  to  his  business  and  he  assured 
us  that  he  intended  to  pay  up  all  out¬ 


standing  accounts  and  would  do  so  if  he 
had  to  pay  a  little  at  a  time.  His  plea 
was  that  business  was  bad  and  his  cus¬ 
tomers  failed  to  pay  him.  Complaints, 
however,  continued  to  come  in,  and  there 
were  no  settlements  made.  He  had 
moved,  and  we  asked  our  attorney  to  see 
if  he  could  locate  him  and  get  some 
money.  Silverman  made  an  appointment 
with  the  attorney  but  failed  to  keep  it, 
and  the  next  information  was  that  lie  had 
been  dispossessed,  and  it  has  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  locate  him  so  far.  If  he  solicits 
any  of  our  readers  we  will  be  glad  to 
have  his  new  address,  as  we  understand 
he  is  in  some  business  in  the  Bronx. 


I  sold  a  farm  August  1,  1929,  to  A.  J. 
Fish,  on  a  contract  with  a  small  payment 
down,  and  February  1,  1930,  he  sold  his 
contract  to  Clarence  Bell.  August  1, 
1932,  all  moneys  were  due  and  Bell  does 
not  want  to  pay  interest  or  anything,  and 
does  not  want  to  move.  I  cannot  locate 
Fish.  Just  what  must  I  do  about  it? 

New  York.  a.  m.  j. 

The  procedure  in  case  of  a  tenant  in 
possession  by  virtue  of  a  lease  or  other 
form  of  contract  in  default  is  to  apply  to 
a  justice  of  peace  or  local  court  for  a 
dispossess.  Five  days  grace  is  allowed 
to  vacate.  An  order  for  removal  is  then 
issued  by  the  court,  unless  an  answer  is 
put  in  and  a  trial  demanded.  In  that 
case  it  might  take  about  two  weeks  to 
gain  possession. 


In  July  of  last  year  I  sent  for  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  “Monta-Mower”  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Lawn  Equipment  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  After  trying  it  for  a 
month  I  could  not  get  any  satisfaction 
from  it,  but  thought  perhaps  1  did  not 
know  how  to  operate  it  perfectly,  so  I 
tried  it  a  while  longer.  On  Sept.  12  I 
received  a  letter  from  them  asking  me  to 
become  associated  with  them  in  a  new 
corporation  being  formed  to  market 
blades  for  the  Monta-Mower.  I  did  not 
answer  this  letter,  and  on  Sept.  23  I  re¬ 
ceived  another  letter  in  which  they 
claimed  that  it  was  essential  that  they 
knew  if  I  would  become  associated  with 
them  or  not.  In  this  letter  they  speci¬ 
fically  say,  “These  machines  were  sold 
under  a  money-back  guarantee.”  I  re¬ 
plied  to  their  letters  and  I  have  not 
heard  from  them  since.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  called  a  poor  sport  or  anything  like 
that.  If  I’m  hooked,  I'm  stuck,  and 
that’s  all.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  of 
their  own  money-back  guarantee,  as  I  am 
not  at  all  satisfied,  my  request  does  not 
seem  so  unreasonable.  I  thought  per¬ 
haps  a  letter  from  you  to  them,  or  what¬ 
ever  action  you  take,  would  be  all  that 
would  be  necessary.  H.  w. 

New  York. 

The  International  Lawn  Equipment 
Co.  promised  us  repeatedly  to  refund  this 
remittance  in  a  short  time.  This  was 
more  than  the  subscriber  had  been  able 
to  get,  as  they  neglected  to  answer  his 
letters.  They  did  not  make  good  the 
promise.  Now  the  post  office  advises  us 
they  have  “Gone  out  of  business”  and 
the  account  will  have  to  be  crossed  off  as 
uncollectible. 


In  regard  to  the  insurance  policy  of 
E.  W.,  I  wish  to  advise  you  that  they 
have  made  a  settlement  of  $79  with  us, 
for  which  you  deserve  all  the  credit,  as 
they  turned  me  down  flat  when  I  asked 
for  it.  If  you  will  send  me  your  bill  I 
will  gladly  send  the  remittance  to  you 
immediately.  F.  A.  w. 

New  York. 

In  this  case  F.  A.  W.  was  solicited  to 
take  out  an  industrial  insurance  policy 
on  the  life  of  a  woman  64  years  old.  The 
agent  himself  put  in  the  age  as  58.  Fifty 
cents  a  week  was  paid  for  three  years. 
When  it  came  to  renewing  the  policy  it 
was  discovered  that  the  policy  was  use¬ 
less  because  of  the  age  of  the  person  in¬ 
sured.  The  fault  was  solely  with  the 
agent  who  wrote  the  original  policy,  and 
who  was  no  longer  with  the  company. 
Under  these  circumstances  premiums 
were  paid  for  three  years  without  any 
benefits  whatever.  If  the  insured  person 
had  died  the  policy  would  have  been  re¬ 
pudiated  by  the  company.  There  was 
no  protection  whatever,  yet  the  company 
first  refused  to  return  the  premiums  paid 
in  on  an  invalid  policy  prepared  by  its 
own  agent.  However,  this  position  was 
finally  reversed.  The  premiums  were  re¬ 
funded. 

The  Advertising  Club,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  appointed  a  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  a  code  of  advertising 
ethics  for  local  merchants,  and  will 
watch  for  violations  in  order  to  improve 
the  service  to  patrons.  It  is  a  good  move, 
and.  merchants  will  welcome  it,  for  it 
makes  good  customers  and  good  business. 


June  Pasture  the  Year  * Round 


DRIED  BEET  PULP! 

IF  THAT  was  one  of  your  cows,  you’d  take  pity  on  her 
— and  get  her  some  Dried  Beet  Pulp!  She  knows  that 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  makes  it  possible  for  her  to  have  June  pasture 
— the  year  ’round!  No  matter  if  the  snow  does  fly  and  the  wind 
howls — with  Dried  Beet  Pulp  in  the  barn  it’s  always  June ! 

Cows  go  for  Dried  Beet  Pulp  eagerly.  They  like  it  because  it’s 
so  good  for  them — because  it  keeps  them  in  topnotch  condition. 
Dairymen  go  for  Dried  Beet  Pulp  eagerly  too — because  it’s  so  low 
in  price — and  because  it  is  used  instead  of  silage  or  part  of  the 
hay  or  as  a  substitute  for  corn,  oats,  barley  and  other  grains. 
They  know  too,  that  Dried  Beet  Pulp  puts  more  feeding  value 
into  a  ration  than  anything  else  they  can  grow  or  buy!  Good  also 
for  sheep  and  beef  cattle — dry  cows  and  calves. 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  your  cows  to  have  the  advantage  of 
June  Pasture  the  Year  ’Round.  Regardless  of  price,  no  feed  has 
the  health-giving,  milk-producing  qualities  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  895. 


PURE  HONEY — 5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  third  zone, 
clover,  pail,  90  cts;  two,  $1.70;  tour,  $3;  am¬ 
ber,  pail,  S5  cts;  two,  $1.00;  four,  $2.75;  mixed 
and  buckwheat,  pail,  70  cts:  two,  $1.30;  four, 
$2.30.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  2  lbs.  $1.35,  3  lbs. 

$2,  5  lbs.  $2.50,  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

BLACK  WALNUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 


BLACK  WALNUT  and  pecan  kernels,  clean, 
fresh,  $1.50  for  2  pounds,  postpaid;  can  assort. 
H.  F.  STOKE,  1420  Watts  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Rutabaga  turnips,  sacked,  cwt, 
75  cents.  HARRY  DEWEY,  Gt.  Barrington, 
Mass. 


PECAN  MEATS,  halves,  2-pound  package,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


SHELLED  AND  SELECTED,  raw,  Spanish  pea¬ 
nuts,  10  pounds,  70c;  100,  $5.50;  large,  paper- 
shell  pecans,  20  pounds,  $4;  100,  $19.  W.  W. 
WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins 
and  shoulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs,  no 
cereal,  no  water;  5  lbs.,  $1.50,  parcel  post  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone;  send  check  or  money  order; 
satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  GEO. 
DAWSON,  R.  2,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  FINE-QUALITY  extracted  clover 
honey,  5  lbs.  $1,  postpaid.  C.  E.  DUNHAM, 
Bethel,  Vt. 


SORGHUM  Sl’RUP,  $1.10  per  gallon,  prepaid. 
ARGYLE  FARM,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


TO  THOSE  WHO  wish  only  the  best  maple 
syrup,  delivered  third  zone,  my  risk,  two 
twenty-five  per  gallon.  DEN  ROBINSON,  Paw- 
let,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Fresh  white  candled  eggs  direct 
from  producer.  AA’anted  Bundy  or  Jameswav 
cabinet  incubators.  J.  II.  MCCLELLAND,  Stam¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  GOLDEN  amber  honey,  5-gallon 
can  $3,  here,  cash  with  order.  ADAMS  & 
MYERS,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


FINE-SELECTED  GEORGIA  paper-shell  pecans, 
this  year’s  crop  only;  3  pounds  delivered 
$1.25,  5  pounds  delivered  $2,  10  pounds  de¬ 
livered  $3.75,  cash  with  order:  write  for  f.o.b 
prices  on  larger  quantities.  LEE  M.  HANS¬ 
FORD,  Americus,  Ga. 


CHOICE  CLOVER  extracted  honey,  5  lbs.  90 
cts.,  postpaid  to  third  zone;  one  GO-lb.  can 
$4,  two  cans  $7.80,  here.  NOAH  BORDNER, 
Ilolgate,  Ohio. 


GO  LBS.  MIXED  Fall  honey,  light  color,  $3; 

same,  dark,  $2.70:  light  amber  clover,  $3.75. 
LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


AVANTED — Elderly  person  to  board  in  country 
near  village;  rates  reasonable.  MRS.  EMILY 
ESTES,  Saybrook,  Conn. 


RIDGEWOOD  REST  HOME,  private  sanitorium, 
invalids,  elderly  people;  excellent  food,  nurs¬ 
ing  care:  terms  moderate.  GROA’E  AND  VAN 
DIEN  AVE..  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Tel.  Ridgewood 
6-5517. 


PERMANENT  HOME  for  aged  people,  home 
comforts,  nursing  care;  terms  moderate.  MRS*. 
HATTIE  HARRIS,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Cattle  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


JAMESAVAY  COMBINATION,  hot-water  cliick 
aud  broiler  battery;  coal  heated;  used  one 
season,  perfect  condition;  purchase  price  $441; 
will  sell  for  $200  cash.  A\r.  D.  TIMERMAN 
AA’atertown,  N.  Y. 


HOLLY  AVREATHS  and  evergreens  for  Christ¬ 
mas  decoration:  prices  reasonable;  information 
on  request.  A.  J.  GORDY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


AVESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  light  plant  and 
pump  outfit,  guaranteed  to  run  like  new; 
cheap  for  cash  or  trade  towards  tractor.  LES¬ 
TER  BENNETT,  A’ictor,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  hat  rack.  HATTIE 
GEAR,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Hot-water  battery  brooder  with  coal¬ 
burning  stove,  2.000  chick  size.  Jamesway  or 
American  preferred.  ADA’ERTISEIt  4075,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


*  vimu|Jce  -  *.»»»«»,  Tuu-ft,iura 

wooden  water  tank,  cider  press,  saw  rig  2- 
horse  farm  wagon,  double  sled,  Ford  ton  dump 
truck,  Rucksteel  axle  gearshift.  GEORGE 
SAUER,  Bridge  Street,  Medfield,  Mass. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  B  power  works  directly 
from  your  A  battery.  In  use  over  three  years.  Both  A 
and  B  units  for  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  circular. 
COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  COINN. 

pt\in  nil  Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 
hlllMIN  acid,  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guaran- 
Ul/lUUn  tee(]  AH  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 
erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.Hawley  Smith  Co.,  45  Washington  A ve.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


MAKE  STEADY  ,  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners 
on  long  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the  profits— paid  weekly. 
No  investment,  no  experience  necessary.  Free  ,5®""}.* 

AH  or  your  spare  time.  If  income 

interests  you — write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Dept,  277,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  


n.l,  C4..4UJ  AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  for  sale.  Car- 
U31S  vU  3W  loads.  JaitirsF.  Dante,  Jr.,  Oofoleskill,  NY. 

SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  —  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  Location  for  Motorists 

Large,  comfortable,  home-like  rooms.  Quiet 
and  restful  surroundings.  Famous  for  un¬ 
assuming  service  and  excellent  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  -  $2.00  up 

Rooms  with  private  bath  -  -  $2.50  up 

Suites  for  3  or  4  persons  -  -  $5.00  up 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Couple,  no  children,  to  work  my 
50-acre  farm  at  Elkton,  Md.,  on  shares.  DEL 
NEGRO.  428  W.  163rd  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — Middle-aged,  neat,  reliable,  Protest¬ 
ant  housekeeper  for  three  adults;  good  cook, 
no  laundrv;  salary  $30  per  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4672,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN  for  housework,  small  family, 
modern  home  and  kind  treatment.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4676.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BOY  WANTED,  white,  16-18,  good  home,  low 
wages;  must  milk.  OTTO  RATSCH,  East 
Durham,  N.  Y. _ 

KENNEL  MAN  wanted,  single,  not  afraid  of 
work;  apply  by  letter,  stating  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  HUDSON  RIVER  KENNELS,  Croton- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  or  in  person  to  870  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  New  Y'ork  City. _ 

WANTED — An  experienced  dairyman  for  pro¬ 
ducing  high-grade  milk;  must  be  a  real  cow¬ 
man  and  an  expert  milking-machine  operator; 
state  full  particulars  with  references  and  wages. 
ADVERTISER  4681.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HELP  WANTED — General  farmer,  unmarried, 
must  drive  car;  steady  job;  state  wages,  age, 
experience;  Greene  County  farm.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4695,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  WANTED  to  manage  grade  A  dairy; 

must  have  A-l  experience.  A.  W.  RITZMAN, 
Clarendon  Road,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

COOK.  HOUSEKEEPER,  laundress,  for  two 
adults,  country,  $10  monthly;  references  and 
full  description  first  letter.  BOX  123,  Ridge- 
bury.  Orange  County,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Couple,  witli  son  about  15  years  old, 
to  run  retail  dairy,  18  to  25  cows;  must  be 
neat,  clean,  sober,  good  disposition  and  hustlers; 
salary  to  start,  $75,  house,  electric  lights,  city 
water,  etc. ;  give  reference  for  past  five  years 
and  other  information.  J.  M.  WILLIS,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Va. 

BOY  WANTED  for  general  work,  home  and 
clothes.  ADVERTISER  4704,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED — Experienced  Guernsey  herds¬ 
man,  single  only,  able  to  milk  and  manage 
18  tows,  understanding  grade  A  raw  milk  pro¬ 
duction  for  discriminating  market;  stable  room 
and  board  and  $20  a  month;  promising  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  party.  ADVERTISER  4716, 
care  ‘Rural  New-Yorker. 


D 


Situations  Wanted 


TWO  YOUNG  men  want  farm  work,  experi¬ 
enced,  drv-liand  milkers,  vegetables,  horses. 
ADVERTISER  4645,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VERMONT  FARMER,  college  training  and  life 
experience  with  all  classes  of  livestock,  crops, 
teaming,  lumbering,  grading  and  road-work,  car¬ 
pentry  and  cement  work,  greenhouse  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation,  etc.,  wishes  position  as 
working  manager  large  farms  or  estate;  while 
all  prices  are  at  rock  bottom  is  a  good  tinie_  to 
organize  or  enlarge  a  farm  project;  interview 
only.  L.  C.  LITCHFIELD,  YVayland,  Mass. 


Y'OUNG  AMERICAN  couple  want  work  on  farm. 
P.  O.  BOX  105,  Chepachet,  R.  I. 


SINGLE  MAN  wants  steady  work;  good  dry- 
band  milker  and  dairyman;  drive  team  or 
tractor:  handv  with  tools  and  machinery;  wages 
$25  month,  board  and  laundry.  ROBERT  VER¬ 
NON,  Wilson  Road,  Fall  River,  Mass. 


YOUNG  EXPERIENCED  man  wants  work  on 
farm;  no  bad  habits.  HOWARD  VAN  VECFI- 
TEN,  428  YV.  Court  St.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED,  SOBER  and  reliable  man.  wants 
work  in  dairy  or  general  farming;  life-time 
experience;  good  references.  ADVMvilsMt 
4*071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

GERMAN,  24,  HANDY,  little  experience  poul¬ 
try  dependable,  honest,  poultry  or  general 
farm.  IIUMPERLER,  Hilltop  Farm,  Harts- 
dale,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER,  refined  son  6, 
finest  references.  ADVERTISER  4073,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Poultry  farm  hand,  aged 
twenty  willing  worker,  compensation  room 
and  board  plus  few  dollars;  best  references. 
Address  BUSH-STEVENS,  Clinton,  Conn. 


POSITION  AS  DAIRYMAN,  good  milker.  Hol¬ 
lander,  married,  three  big  children.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4677,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  38,  single,  knowledge  of  poultry, 
raising  of  fruit,  flowers  and  farm  products; 
able  to  run  and  repair  machinery  around  farm 
and  home;  drive  any  make  of  car;  Protestant, 
does  not  use  liquor  or  tobacco.  WALTER  C. 
HAHN,  Metuehen,  N.  J. 

PROTESTANT  COUPLE  desire  work,  Winter  or 
longer;  woman,  good  cook,  clean  housekeeper, 
laundress;  man,  vegetable  garden,  handy  with 
all  tools,  repair,  no  milking,  driving:  low  wages; 
anywhere.  Care  123  YORK  STREET,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER  wishes  to  farm  on 
shares.  ADY’ERTIS'ER  4678,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SINGLE  AY1ERICAN  desires  position  on  dairy 
farm,  handy  with  tractor  and  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery:  good  milker:  references.  GERALD 

SADLIER,  473  YVasliington  Ave.,  Kingston, 

N.  Y. 

YVANTED — YVork  on  farm,  use  neither  liquor 
or  tobacco.  KENNETH  VARNUM,  Camden, 
Maine. 

PRACTICAL  FARM  manager  desires  position, 
will  give  $500  security  as  to  character  and 
ability.  ADY’ERTISER  4680,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AYIERICAN,  48,  HONEST  and  reliable,  wishes 
light  housekeeping  room  in  return  for  few 
hours  work  daily,  had  experience  with  poultry 
and  garden,  etc.  ADVERTISER  4679,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  YIAN  wants  position  on  large  dairy 
farm,  first-class  milker  hand  or  machine, 
handy  with  all  tools  and  used  to  all  dairy 
equipment;  last  six  years  on  milk  route  on 
Long  Island;  references;  state  wages.  A.  YVHIT- 
YVORTII,  YVarren,  Vt. 

WANTED— Ylilking  job.  M.  STEARNS,  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.  LI.  ■ 

YVANTED — Position  by  man  and  girl  19  years; 

good  clean  workers,  experienced  with  all  farm 
machinery,  good  milker;  girl,  housework.  ED 
FOSTER,  South  YVallingford,  Yrt. 

CLOSING  ESTATE  makes  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  employing  competent  man  of  in¬ 
tegrity;  progressive,  working  poultry  super¬ 
visor  with  15  years’  experience,  nine  in  present 
position,  Cornell  graduate,  age  36,  married,  will 
accept  opening  on  share  basis;  initiative  ability 
inspires  confidence  to  expect  only  earned  re¬ 
muneration.  ADY'ERTISEll  4683,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  YIAN  wants  position  on  dairy  farm, 
good  dry-hand  milker;  reference.  FRANK 
ARTHUR,  Perrysburg,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  FARYI  manager,  agricultural 
graduate,  veterinary  graduate,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  up-to-date  farm  or  private  estate;  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  all  branches  of  farm  work, 
certified  and  A  milk  and  estate  management. 
ADVERTISER  4688,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GERMAN -AYIERICAN  COUPLE,  child  8:  gar¬ 
dener,  herdsman,  poultry,  driver;  woman,  ex¬ 
laundress;  accommodating,  long  reference. 

LIERDSYIAN,  48  Fenimore,  Searsdale,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Searsdale  2713. 

ESTATE  AND  FARM  superintendent,  married, 
no  children;  27  years’  practical  experience  in 
all  branches  including  poultry,  gardens,  live¬ 
stock,  drive  car;  wife  hoard  help:  fine  refer¬ 
ences;  small  salary.  ADYrERTISER  4690,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YVANTED — Position  on  farm  or  estate  by  sin¬ 
gle  man,  sober,  experienced  in  poultry  raising 
and  laying  hens,  truck-growing,  fruit  and  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  repairing  and  overhauling  farm 
machinery  and  tractors.  FRANK  SWAIN,  Box 
445,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  AYIERICAN,  age  47,  wants  steady 
barn  job  on  dairy  farm  or  would  work  as  as¬ 
sistant  herdsman;  experienced,  good  milker;  pre¬ 
fer  private  room.  ADVERTISER  4691,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  REFINED.  Protestant;  re¬ 
sponsible;  references.  ADVERTISER  4694, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YVANTED — Position  as  caretaker  on  country  es¬ 
tate,  by  single  man,  48,  steady  and  reliable, 
carpenter  by  trade,  handy  with  all  tools;  can 
give  best  of  references;  state  salary  and  all 
essentials  first  letter;  location  in  New  York 
State  preferred.  Address  ADVERTISER  4693, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER-COOK,  with  one  child,  desires 
position  in  country;  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4687,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YIARRIED  YIAN  wants  position  as  houseman 
or  caretaker.  JOHN  YVHITE,  648  Ocean  Ave., 
YVest  End,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

CARPENTER,  YVITH  tools,  30  years  old,  Ger¬ 
man,  wants  work  as  farm  helper;  experi¬ 
enced.  AUGUST  BREYIER,  care  C.  Ziegler, 
YVappingersfalls,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  ALL-ROUND  farm  or  hotel  hand, 
20,  drive  tractor,  New  Jersey  license.  ER- 
HARDT.  122  South  Second  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

COYIPETENT  ALL-ROUND  man  desires  posi¬ 
tion.  houseman,  janitor,  nightwatchman;  sin¬ 
gle,  39,  Scotch  nationality,  honest,  reliable  and 
obliging,  exceptional  good  habits,  conscientious 
worker,  life  experience,  landscape  work,  lawns, 
shrubs,  flowers,  vegetables;  neat,  clean  work¬ 
man;  can  drive  car;  go  any  place;  a  good  home 
and  small  wages;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4698,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  YIAN,  Hollander,  married,  30,  desires 
position  on  dairy;  first-class  milker  and  team¬ 
sters;  good  references:  also  willing  to  run 
farm  for  wages.  RICHARD  ROORDA,  R.  D.  2, 
Andover,  N.  J. 

POULTRYYIAN,  SINGLE,  over  20  years’  prac¬ 
tice,  diploma,  expert  incubation,  brooding, 
egg  production;  will  build  new  plant  if  needed. 
ADVERTISER  4700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YIAN,  34,  SINGLE,  good  experience,  is  looking 
for  position  on  poultry  farm;  willing  worker. 
ADYERTISEIl  4703,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YIARRIED  YIAN,  gardener,  general  caretaker, 
will  work  as  couple,  cook,  butler;  go  any 
place,  Y,  7  Canfield  Ave.,  YVliite  Plains,  N.  Y. 

RESPECTABLE  YVOYIAN,  practical  nurse,  ex¬ 
cellent  cook,  speak  English,  German;  moder¬ 
ate  salary;  reference.  ADVERTISER  4714,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOLLAND  FAYIILY,  with  own  help,  desires 
position  on  dairy  farm;  first-class  full-haml 
milkers,  also  willing  to  run  farm  on  shares; 
good  references.  ADYrERTISER  4713,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  ON  MODERN  farm  or  dairy  by  mid¬ 
dle-aged  man,  married,  small  family;  life¬ 
time  experience;  write  me  your  needs;  will 
come  and  see  you  personally.  ADVERTISER 
4707,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wants  position  on  farm  or  care¬ 
taker  small  place;  capable,  willing,  drive 
car,  clean  and  sober;  references;  state  wages. 
THEODOR  MARTENSEN,  Box  417,  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.  Y. 


MILK  HOUSE  position  wanted,  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  first-class  reference.  ADVERTISER 
4711,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YVANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  or  herds¬ 
man;  married,  one  child;  college  training; 
good  reference;  life  experience.  ADVERTISER 
4710,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN,  all  branches; 

wife  cooking  and  housework  if  wanted;  excel¬ 
lent  references.  ADVERTISER  4706,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED,  YVELL-EDUCATED  conscientious 
worker  desires  position  as  manager  or  farmer 
on  dairy  or  truck  farm ;  thoroughly  experienced ; 
married.  ADVERTISER  4705,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TRACTORMAN,  MECHANIC,  young  man.  sin¬ 
gle,  experienced  all  around  farm-hand,  wants 
work;  reliable  and  responsible;  good  references; 
please  give  full  particulars  first  letter.  JOSEPH 
MARKS,  Room  130S,  32  Broadway,  New  York. 


USEFUL  MAN,  country  home,  willing,  con¬ 
scientious,  settled.  $15  month  Winter,  $20 
Summer.  ADVERTISER  4715,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — One  mile  from  Ferndale,  N.  Y., 
70-acre  farm,  12-room  house,  good  buildings; 
reasonable.  CATHERINE  OWENS,  Swan  Lake, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  EXCHANGE  four  lots  on  Long 
Island  costing  four  thousand  dollars  for  a 
small  farm  within  commuting  distance  of  New 
York  City.  ADVERTISER  4605,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Modern  grocery,  good  location  and 
business;  Pennsylvania  1  own  of  15,000;  also 
new  modern  home;  both  reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4614,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


25-ACRE  FARM. — Avoid  northern  Winters;  buy 
this  farm  in  comfortable  year  round  Florida 
climate;  4-room  bungalow,  garage,  henhouse,  25 
acres  land,  long  frontage  on  paved  highway,  2 
minutes  to  church,  stores  and  depot;  grove  of 
1,000  Tung  oil  trees;  price  $2,500,  $300  cash, 
balance  on  mortgage.  R.  L.  WOOD,  Alaeliua, 
Florida. 


150-ACRE  POULTRY,  dairy  farm,  fine  location, 
terms,  photos.  WM.  SEIDEL,  YVashington- 
ville,  Pa. 


FOR  RENT — 150-acre  village  farm,  for  imme¬ 
diate  possession’  beautifully  situated  on 
State  road,  Rensselaer  County;  equipped  with 
modern  implements  for  dairy  farm,  poultry  or 
truck  gardening;  convenient  marketing;  20  head 
of  cattle,  2  teams  horses,  120  tons  of  insilage 
corn,  75  tons  of  hay,  25  tons  of  oat  straw,  400 
bushels  oats;  eight-room  house,  city  conveni¬ 
ences,  electricity,  hot  and  cold  water,  bath; 
buildings  in  good  condition;  only  men  with  some 
capital  need  apply:  good  opportunity;  write 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  4670,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  hatchery  in  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  incubator  capacity  50.000;  good  ter¬ 
ritory;  owner  will  sacrifice;  particulars  on  re¬ 
quest.  ADVERTISER  4621,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  cheap,  15-acre  fruit  and  chicken 
farm,  close  to  village:  good  buildings;  chick¬ 
ens  and  equipment  included.  BOX  51,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — 70  acres,  Cayuga  County,  fair 
buildings,  furnace,  fruit,  some  timber;  $2,200. 
ADVERTISER  4674,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  sale,  fine  condition,  9-room  house. 

barn,  6  henhouses,  19  acres  in  town  of 
Orange;  electricity;  1%  miles  to  Center;  pic¬ 
tures:  price  $3,300;  No.  1  condition.  FANNIE 
SMITH,  Wheeler  Ave.,  Orange,  Mass. 


50-ACRE  FARM  for  sale  in  Virginia;  write  for 
terms;  price  $1,200.  C.  C.  JOHNSON,  Route 
6,  Bedford,  Va.  v 


FOR  SALE — New  seven-room  house,  English  co¬ 
lonial  design;  oak  floors,  fireplace,  electricity, 
one  acre  ground,  State  road;  Orange  County; 
$6,500,  $2,800  cash  required.  ADVERTISER 

4682,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ONE  ACRE  land,  near  village,  reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4685,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  by  experienced  farmer, 
farm  in  Southern  Ohio;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  46S4,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE  APPLE  orchard,  New  Jersey,  best  com¬ 
mercial  varieties,  16  years  old,  for  sale  at 
fraction  of  cost  by  manufacturer  whose  busi¬ 
ness  requires  all  his  time.  ADVERTISER  46S6, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EIGHTEEN  ACRES  for  sale,  suitable  for  truck¬ 
ing  or  poultry,  small  house,  poultry  house; 
price  eight  hundred  cash.  EDWARD  CURLIS, 
R.  1,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 

135-ACRE  DAIRY  and  crop  farm.  Wyoming 
County,  N.  Y.;  1  mile  from  trading  center; 
railroad  and  school  1%  miles;  mail,  milk  truck 
and  telephone  service;  100  acres  fertile  tillage. 
14  acres  newly  seeded;  balance  pasture  and 
woods;  8-room  house,  porch,  furnace  heat, 
shade;  50-ft.  dairy  barn,  4o-ft  ell,  concrete 
stable,  15  tie-ups;  silo,  poultry  house  and  ample 
storage;  good  repair;  $6,500;  investigate  long¬ 
term,  easy -payment  plan;  free  circular.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


YVANTED — Dairy  farm,  stocked,  equipped,  60 
miles  New  York  State  road;  exchange  two 
houses  YVestchester.  ADVERTISER  46S9,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — %  of  acre,  six-room  house,  electric¬ 
ity  and  running  water,  two-car  garage,  two 
small  chicken  houses;  bargain.  M.  ZAMORA K A. 
Center  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


YVANTED — Equipped  dairy  farm,  rent  or  shares. 
ADY’ERTISER  4692,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REAL  ESTATE  YVANTED— Wanted  to  buy  or 
rent  with  option  modern  equipped  poultry 
farm,  accommodation  2,000  up.  ADVERTISER 
4696,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YYr ANTED — Dairy  farm,  New  Jersey,  50  acres, 
small  bouse,  terms,  details  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4697,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


87  OR  125-ACRE  farm,  fully  equipped  grade  A 
dairy;  particulars.  T.  HERRMANN,  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FARYI.  3-5  acres,  near  lake,  wanted; 

write  particulars.  J.  RAPP,  care  Schubert, 
72  E.  97th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE. — Baby  chick  business,  established 
10  years;  New"  Jersey;  including  new  Buck¬ 
eye  incubator  No.  510,  separate  hatcher  501. 
addressogranh  machine,  mailing  list  plates;  won¬ 
derful  opportunity;  start  or  add  to  your  busi¬ 
ness;  for  particulars  write.  ADYrERTISER 
4699,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCHANGE  TLOT  100x100,  improved,  title 
clear.  Great  Neck,  $3,350;  want  farm,  high¬ 
way.  STOCKARD,  Mayfair,  YVest  Hempstead, 
L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


YVANTED  TO  RENT  or  operate  on  shares 
stocked,  equipped  dairy  farm;  references. 
DUDLEY  NICHOLS,  Chelsea.  Vt. 


FARM  YVANTED  in  New  York  or  Connecticut, 
in  exchange  for  Jersey  property.  JOHN 
BENTZ,  322  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Seven-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments.  garage,  chicken-house.  YV.  PARK, 
Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  OR  ADULT  family,  with  means  to 
make  own  living  on  farm  (perhaps  shares) ; 
board  owners;  state  ages,  experience,  inten¬ 
tions,  etc.;  an  answer  no  others.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4701,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUY  OR  RENT  moderate-priced  farm  or  home 
with  land:  New  York  State  preferred;  near 
road.  ADVERTISER  4702,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YVANTED  TO  BUY  farm,  suitable  for  Summer 
residence,  within  70  miles  New  York.  YV. 
ALEXANDER,  52  Bay  22nd  St.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

YVANTED — Ylodern  stocked  and  equipped  dairy 
farm  on  shares  by  experienced  dairy  farmer, 
or  would  consider  responsible  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4712,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

27-ACRE  FRUIT-POULTRY  farm,  always  pro¬ 
duces  profits,  price  reasonable,  terms  to  suit 
purchaser:  center  of  Adams  County’s  apple  belt. 

O.  C.  RICE,  Biglerville,  Pa. 

GASOLINE  STATION,  road-stand,  attractive 
home  and  paying  business;  Philadelphia  vi¬ 
cinity;  liberally  financed;  $11,800;  photo.  AD- 
VERTISElt  4709,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

25-COYV  FARYI,  new  barn  and  silo,  25  acres 
wood  and  timber,  two  living  brooks,  extra 
good  land;  3  miles  city;  Finger  Lakes  section. 
ADVERTISER  4708,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

YVIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  YVIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  FANCY,  white.  60-lb.  can,  $4;  two 
cans,  $7.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  post¬ 
paid;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  EARL  SLA¬ 

VEY,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.20;  30  lbs., 
$2.25;  buckwheat,  $3;  mixed,  $3;  24  sections 
clover  comb,  $3;  not  prepaid;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  F.  YV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gal.: 

$2  per  gal.  for  two  or  more;  postpaid  third 
zone.  LI.  K.  YlacLAURY,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY— Best  clover,  60  lbs.,  $4.50:  25  lbs., 
$2.20,  here;  5-lb.  pail,  90e  postpaid.  SPENCER 
BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

FINE  HONEY,  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $4.20; 

mixed  amber,  $3.25;  pails,  as  usual.  RAY  C. 
YVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

PURE  YY’HITE  honey,  5-lb.  pail  05  cts.  postpaid. 
EDYVIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

PURE  VERYIONT  maple  syrup,  $2.20  gallon  or 
5  lbs.  sugar,  $1.45;  delivered  third  zone. 
YtAPLE  LANE  FARYI,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  90  cents;  10  lbs.,  $1.75; 

buckwheat,  10  lbs.,  $1.10;  prepaid  third  zone; 
60-lb.  can,  $2.70,  f.o.b.  CIIAS.  Y1ATTASON, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY' — 5  lbs.  clover.  90c:  goldenrod, 
80c;  postpaid  third  zone.  IIOMER  YIOYVER, 
Route  1,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  Y'ermont  syrup,  $2  gal.; 

sugar,  25c  lb.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Essex 

Junction,  Vt. 

GOLDEN  HULLESS  popcorn,  pops  perfectly;  10 
pounds  for  dollar,  delivered ;  new  hand-picked 
white  kidney  beans,  same  price;  Leghorn  hens 
for  canning  20  cents  pound,  delivered,  dressed. 
SKINNER  POULTRY  FARM,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


DELIC-IOUS  CLOVER  honey,  five-pound  pails 
sent  postpaid  for  90  cts. ;  10  pounds.  $1.60; 
60  lbs.,  f.o.b.,  $4.50.  YVHEELEIl  &  TURVERY, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Black  walnuts,  $2  bu. :  shellbarks, 
$3.50  bu.  GLEN  DALE  POULTRY  FARM, 
Dillsburg,  Pa. 


FRESH-CRACKED  BLACK  walnuts,  shellbarks 
and  pecans,  90  cents  per  ib.;  5  lbs.,  $4;  de¬ 
livered.  R.  L.  HARMAN,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


HONEY — Fine  amber  clover,  60  lbs.,  $4;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $3;  clover  and  amber  comb,  24  sections, 
$4  (here);  5  lbs.  chunk  comb,  $1.25;  buckwheat, 
5  lbs.,  75c;  10  ihs..  $1.40,  delivered  third  zone. 
EDYVARD  REDDOUT,  New  YVoodstoek,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  75e; 

10  lbs.,  $1.40;  buckwheat,  65c  and  $1.20,  post¬ 
paid  ;  60  lbs.  here,  clover  and  buckwheat  mixed, 
$2.80.  M.  E.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Light  and  delicious,  6-lb.  can,  $1, 
postage  paid  third  zone;  24  see.  delicious  light 
honey  $4,  not  prepaid.  L.  FI.  LINDEMUTII,  Leh- 
master.  Pa. 


HONEY — Best  light,  5-lb.  pail,  90e:  10,  $1.65? 

early  mixed  flowers,  75c  and  $1.35;  postpaid. 
LYMAN  APIARIES,  R.  1,  Northampton,  Mass. 


DELICIOUS  CANNED  chicken,  will  serve  six, 
$6.66  prepaid  6  jars;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
PINE  RIDGE  PLTRY  FARM,  YVaverly,  N.  Y. 


“SHURE”  POP  Golden  Queen  corn,  old  (ear), 
parcel  post  third  zone,  25  lbs.  $2.85,  10  lbs. 
$1.25.  YV.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA  FANCY  maple  sugar,  10-lb.  pails  $2.75; 

grade  A  syrup  $2  gal.,  here.  BENJ.  HOXIE, 
Proctorsville,  Vt. 


GENUINE  VERMONT  clover  extracted  honey, 
5  pounds  $1.10,  2  pails  $2,  postpaid  into  third 
zone:  delicious  Y'ermont  honey.  FRANK  MAN¬ 
CHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


HONEY' — Basswood,  the  finest  flavored  of  them 
all,  60-lb.  can  $3.60,  2  cans  $7,  hero.  THOS. 
BRODERICK,  Yloravia,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  SYVEET  potatoes  50c  per  hamper 
f.o.b.  Delmar.  EDYVIN  BRICKERT,  Delmar, 
Del. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  extra  heavy,  $2.25  gal. 

prepaid  third  zone.  OAKLAND  FARYI,  YVood¬ 
stoek,  Y't. 


CLOVER  AND  BUCKYVHEAT  honey,  5,  10,  60 
lbs.,  usual  price.  HENRY  YVILLIAYIS,  Romu¬ 
lus,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  894. 


Grange  News  and  Doing 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

Ohio,  which  has  led  the  Grange  States 
in  Juvenile  Grange  work  for  several 
years,  has  been  replaced  as  leader  by 
New  York,  the  report  for  the  Grange 
years  ending  Sept.  30  discloses.  The  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  Empire  State  for  the  past  year 
is  44  new  Juvenile  Granges  and  six  more 
reorganized,  a  total  of  50.  The  lirst  Ju¬ 
venile  Grange  ever  organized  was  in 
Texas  in  1888.  The  Juvenile  Grange 
ritual  as  now  in  use  was  adopted  in  1890 
by  tbe  National  Grange,  in  session  at  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  Mrs.  Susan  J.  Freestone, 
wife  of  State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone, 
of  New  York  State,  is  the  National 
Grange  Superintendent  of  Juvenile 
Grange  work. 

“Booster”  programs  were  presented 
finite  generally  by  tbe  Granges  of  the 
T'nited  States  on  Sept.  30,  1932,  the  end 
of  the  oliicial  Grange  year.  Most  of  these 
programs  were  given  in  open  session  and 
many  not  members  of  the  order  were 
guests.  These  meetings  will  undoubtedly 
do  much  to  increase  Grange  interest  and 
add  to  Grange  membership. 

State  Master  Freestone  dedicated  tbe 
new  hall  of  Star  Grange  No.  9  of  Houns- 
G eld,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  11. 
Star  is  one  of  the  veteran  Granges  of  the 
State,  having  been  organized  Aug.  7, 
1873.  Star's  first  hall  was  dedicated  by 
State  Master  W.  A.  Armstrong  in  1883. 
Then  in  1911  the  hall  was  rebuilt  and 
enlarged  and  rededicated  by  State  Master 
Willet  H.  Vary.  On  Aug.  25.  1931,  the 
hall  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  re¬ 
placed  by  the  present  building,  just  dedi¬ 
cated.  making  three  formal  dedications  in 
the  59  years  of  Star  Grange’s  busy  life¬ 
time.  The  first  Master  of  Star  Grange 
was  Jay  Dimick,  who  also  served  as  the 
first  overseer  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  when  it  was  organized  Nov.  6. 
1873. 

Twelve  different  counties  had  Grange 
exhibits  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse  this  Fall,  none  of  which  had 
ever  had  an  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  be¬ 
fore.  Five  Juvenile  Granges  also  had 
exhibits  in  the  new  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Building  at  the  State  Fair.  Penn  Yan 
Juvenile  Grange  No.  78,  of  Yates  Coun¬ 
ty,  won  highest  honor  for  its  exhibit, 
with  Phoenix  Juvenile,  of  Oswego  Coun¬ 
ty,  second  and  Whallonsburg  Juvenile,  of 
Essex,  third. 

Geneva  will  entertain  the  State 
Grange,  of  New  York,  at  the  60th  annual 
session,  to  be  held  Feb.  7-10.  1933.  The 
cit v  also  was  host  to  the  State  Grange  in 
1906. 

Avoca  Grange  No.  176,  of  Steuben 
County,’  N.  Y.,  has  recently  initiated  an 
84-year-old  candidate,  Clinton  \V.  Rich¬ 
ardson. 

South  Carolina  State  Grange  held  its 
third  annual  session  since  its  reorganiza¬ 
tion  in  November.  1930,  during  Sept.  1-3, 
1932.  Originally  South  Carolina  had  the 
third  State  Grange  during  the  early  days 
of  the  order.  D.  Wyatt  Aiken,  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  National  Grange 
executive  committee,  was  a  South  Caro¬ 
lina  man,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of 
the  Grange  leaders  of  those  early  days. 
I).  B.  Anderson  is  the  present  Master. 
The  September  session  was  held  at  Clem- 
son  College.  The  State  now  has  12  Po¬ 
mona  Granges  and  S5  Subordinate 
Granges.  The  annual  session  of  1933 
will  also  be  held  at  the  college.  State 
Master  John  A.  Hammond  and  Mrs. 
Hammond,  of  New  Hampshire,  were  hon¬ 
or  guests  at  the  recent  session,  as  also 
was  Deputy  Carl  F.  Blaidsell,  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  sixth  degree  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  64  candidates.  National 
Deputy  O.  S.  Upp  has  organized  over  50 
Granges  in  the  State  since  the  /work  of 
reorganization  began.  Mrs.  Upp  had 
charge  of  the  lecture  work  of  the  session 
of  the  State  Grange. 

DePeyster  Juvenile  Grange,  of  St. 
Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  which  is  one  of 
the  up-and-up  Juveniles -  of  the  State, 
and  the  nation  as  well,  held  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  fair  recently.  There  were  over 
200  entries,  including  farm  and -garden 
products,  flowers,  school  work  exhibits, 
collections  of  insects,  native  woods,  grass¬ 
es,  flowers,  embroidery,  canned  goods, 
etc.,  as  well  as  samples  of  the  Juvenile 
girls’  baking  ability.  DePeyster  Juvenile 
Grange  won  second  prize  in  the  National 
Grange  Juvenile  contest  of  1931.  the 
Grange  receiving  a  beautiful  gavel  for 
its  achievements. 

Three  Northern  New  York  counties  are 
to  furnish  material  .for  a  Grange  radio 
program  over  the  radio  station  at  Can¬ 
ton.  N.  Y.,  the  seat  of  a  State  School  of 
Agriculture  and  also  St.  Lawrence  1  Di¬ 
versity.  This  program  is  to  be  rendered 
during  1933.  The  counties  participating 
are  Jefferson,  Lewis  and  St.  Lawrence. 


Seasoning  Sausage 

I  would  like  to  give  you  my  father’s 
old  recipe  for  sausage  that  the  family 
has  used  for  a  great  many  years.  A  good 
many  do  not  care  for  so  much  seasoning 
as  in  other  recipes :  10  lbs.  lean  pork. 
4  ozs.  salt,  iy2  oz.  pepper.  Mix  and  put 
through  the  meat  grinder  in  the  usual 
way.  We  always  packed  in  pans  and 
cut  it  out  in  thin  slices  to  fry.  I  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  packing  in 
casings.  MRS.  j.  H.  p. 


“Mummy,  that  dentist  wasn't  painless 
like  he  advertised.”  “Why,  did  he  hurt 
you?”  “No,  but  he  yelled  just  like  any 
other  dentist  when  I  bit  his  finger.” — 
London  Answers. 


The  terrific  strain 
on  vitality  calls 
for  this  invigorat¬ 
ing  aid 

Freshening  time  marks 
the  origin  of  many  costly 
and  troublesome  cow  ills. 
A  staggering  list  of  infec¬ 
tious  diseases  attack  when 
bodily  health  is  at  low 
ebb.  If  the  cow's  power 
of  resistance  is  built  up 
equal  to  the  task  of  cre¬ 
ating  and  holding  normal 
immunity ,  many  of  your 
fears  about  breeding 
weakness,  retained  after¬ 
birth  and  garget  are  need¬ 
less. 


riJm^rr  m 
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Free 

Dairy  Book 

Write  today  for  our 
newly-issued  36-page  illus¬ 
trated  book  on  the  health 
problems  of  dairy  cows. 
You’ll  find  it  invaluable 
for  reference  in  caring 
for  the  common  ailments 
that  sap  your  profits  if 
improperly  handled.  Full 
of  authoritative  advice  by 
an  eminent  veterinarian. 


The  producing  of  a  healthy  calf  .  .  . 
without  costly  ailments  or  disruption  of  the 
cow’s  productive  ability  ...  is  too  often 
the  exception.  So  many  ills  find  a  foot-hold 
when  the  cow’s  resistance  is  reduced  to  the 
breaking  point  during  this  long  period  of 
extra  strain  .  .  .  the  danger  time  of  the 
cow’s  whole  year.  The  month  preceding 
freshening  and  the  weeks  immediately  after 
represent  the  period  when  great  expense 
and  worry  can  be  saved  by  providing  the 
common-sense  medicinal  aid  of  Kow-Kare. 

This  scientific  blend  of  Iron,  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  blood  purifier,  plus  a  dozen  drugs, 
herbs  and  pharmaceutical  minerals  supplies 
practically  every  needed  element  to 
strengthen  the  normal  functions  of  diges¬ 
tion,  assimilation  and  the  genital  organs. 
All  of  the  Kow-Kare  ingredients  are  well 
known  to  the  medical  profession  for  their 
special  invigorating  action  and  lasting  ef¬ 
fect.  At  slight  expense  every  freshening 
cow  can  have  this  needed  support.  Usually 
a  single  package  will  treat  a  cow  through 
her  “danger  month”.  Thousands  of  careful 
dairymen  say  they  would  not  keep  cows 
without  it. 

Helps  to  Maintain 
Milk-giving  Vigor. 

Through  the  winter  and  spring,  stabled 
cows  can  be  held  in  the  peak  of  production 
by  aiding  their  digestive  and  assimilative 
functions  to  consume  and  convert  the 
rougher,  hard-to-digest  diet  without  loss  of 
general  resistance.  Kow-Kare  is  used 
with  the  feed  with  marked  results.  Keeps 
cows  in  splendid  appetite  and  condition; 
promotes  general  health  and  productiveness. 

Sold  by  feed  dealers,  general  stores, 
druggists,  $1.25  and  65c.  sizes.  If  your 
dealer  is  not  supplied  we  will  send  by  mail, 
postpaid. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


KOW-  K  ARE 

CONCENTRATED  MEDICINAL  REGULATOR 


SAVES  YOU  MONEY 

Now!  Build,  remodel,  equip,  or  ventilate  your  farm 
buildings  at  lowest  cost  ever.  Increase  production  and 
profits,  eliminate  expensive  building  mistakes  with 
Louden  barn  plan  help.  New  Free  Booklet  tells  how. 
Explains  latest  money  and  labor  saving  Louden  equip¬ 
ment.  Simply  tell  us  number  and  kind  of  stock  you 
have  to  house,  stalls  and  pens  desired,  head  cows  in  or 
out,  and  we  will  send  blue  print  showing  best  arrange¬ 
ment.  No  charge.  No  obligation. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

For  complete  details  and  new  low 
prices  on  Louden  equipment,  check 
below  and  mail  with  your  name  to 
Dept.  2629 

The  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 
1047  Broadway  Albany,  New  York 

(Estab.  1 867) 


MAIL  with 
your  name 
and  address. 


FARM  BUILDING  PLANS 


I  intend  to  (  )  Build;  (  )  Remodel,-  (  )  Equip; 
(  )  Ventilate.  Send  me  Free  Booklets  on  (  )  Barn 
Planning;  (  )  Stalls  and  Stanchions;  (  )  Water 
Bowls;  (  )  Litter  Carriers;  (  )  Ventilation.  2629 


DIAMOND 


DRIVE  CALKS 


DIAMOND  Drive  Calk  Shoes  fit  the 
average  horse’s  hoof  without  alteration,  or 
can  be  reshaped  hot  or  cold. 

DIAMOND  Drive  Calks  are  made  from 
high  carbon  steel,  hardened  to  give  long 
wear.  Guaranteed  to  fit  shoe  perfectly. 
Easily  and  quickly  removed  and  replaced 
without  resetting  shoe.  Give  horses  excel¬ 
lent  footing  when  hard  work  is  required. 

Ask  your  Blacksmith  or  Dealer  for  Dia¬ 
mond  Shoes  and  Calks.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you  write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  to 

Diamond  Calk 
Horseshoe  Company 

4604  Grand  Ave.  Duluth,  Minn. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  AH  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to^Jfou— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Samplo 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

This  hook  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE  —  Application  of  Co¬ 
operation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Farm  Products,  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co¬ 
operative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of 
books  have  contented  themselves  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  co-operative  work  where  estab¬ 
lished.  It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all  good  in 
its  time.  But  we  have  grown  beyond  it. 
Farmers  are  now  committed  to  co-opera¬ 
tion,  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is 
principles  and  definite  policies  that  have 
proved  successful.  This  hook  is  the  first 
real  attempt  to  supply  this  want.  Other, 
and  it  is  to  he  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  hut  for  the  present 
there  is  no  other  hook  seriously  treating 
the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  25c 
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Chronicles  of  Cherokee  Farms 

Thanksgiving 

On  my  west  forty  lives  a  young  Negro  with  his 
buxom  wife  Rosie,  and  their  baby.  The  west  forty 
is  down  the  Rig  Road  about  a  mile  from  the  Big 
House;  hence  1  am  not  able  to  watch  it  as  I  should. 
This  young  Negro  calls  himself  Booker  T.  Washing¬ 
ton  pro  tern.,  but  his  real  name  is  Steagall  William. 
He  resembles  the  famous  Negro  educator  physically, 
and  although  he  never  saw  that  great  African  he 
worships  him.  Everyone  calls  him  Book  for  short. 
Book  has  an  enormous  mouth,  as  did  his  namesake: 
also  like  the  great  educator,  he  has  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  and  is  lull  of  laughter.  I  have  seen  both  of 
lliese  Washingtons  shut  their  shining  eyes,  throw 
back  rheir  heads,  and  open  their  mouths  until  1  was 
afraid  T  would  fall  in.  They  laughed  until  the  whole 
body  shook. 

When  I  hired  Book  I  knew  he  had  a  reputation 
for  stealing.  In  fact,  Henry  Butler,  who  has  the 
farm  next  to  my  west  forty,  had  just  fired  Book  for 
stealing  corn  right  out  of  the  mules’  feed  boxes  and 
selling  it  back  to  Butler  as  corn  raised  by  Book’s  old 
daddy,  so  I  had  a  straight  plain  talk  with  Booker 
T.  Washington  pro  tern.  I  said,  “Book,  I  want  you 
to  plant  35  acres  to  corn  and  peanuts,  in  alternate 
rows,  and  velvet  beans  in  the  corn  rows.  Then  in 
July  I  want  you  to  plant  that  five  acres  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  sweet  potatoes.” 

That  makes  the  grandest  feed  crop,  to  be  hogged 
down,  ever  grown  in  America,  and  we  turn  beef  cat¬ 
tle  in  with  the  hogs  to  clean  up  the  roughage  and 
the  Velvet  beans.  The  hogs  get  most  of  the  corn  and 
all  of  the  peanuts  and  potatoes.  Both  cattle  and 
hogs  get  rolling  fat,  and  the  meat  is  firm,  tender 
and  sweet. 

Then  I  said  to  Book  in  my  most  solemn  and  im¬ 
pressive  manner :  “I  have  fixed  up  a  good  house  for 
you,  and  will  pay  the  highest  wages;  besides  I  will 
give  you  work  the  year  around,  so  you  won’t  have  to 
steal  any  of  my  crops.  If  you  do  steal  I  will  make 
it  hot  for  you.”  Book  grinned. 

"Nuh  suh,”  he  said,  "I  don’t  aim  to  steal  none  of 
yo’  all's  cawn,  ner  git  yo’  peanuts  an’  beans,  but  yo’ 
all  an’  me  is  podners  in  dat  sweet  tater  patch.”  Then 
that  bullet  head  flew  back,  the  dancing  black  eyes 
closed  tight,  and  that  cavernous  mouth  opened  in  a 
great  roar  that  shook  him  all  over.  Book  can’t 
keep  his  eyes  open  when  he  laughs.  There  is  no 
room  on  his  face  for  anything  but  his  enormous 
mouth. 

Book  is  a  good  farmer,  and  he  worked  hard.  It 
was  a  good  growing  season  and  the  crops  were  well 
fertilized.  Both  Book  and  Rosie  worked  in  the  field 
and  kept  the  crops  fairly  clean.  Book  was  proud  of 
his  crops,  and  even  Henry  Butler  came  over  to  see 
them  and  find  out  how  come  my  corn  was  better 
than  his,  although  his  farm  is  mostly  new  land, 
while  my  west  forty  has  been  in  cotton  and  corn  for 
75  years.  Southern  farmers  never  use  fertilizer  un¬ 
der  their  corn :  only  on  cotton  and  sometimes  sweet 
potatoes,  yet  the  cotton  belt  uses  five-sixths  of  all 
the  fertilizer  sold  in  the  United  States. 

Came  late  Summer ;  the  corn  was  hard  and  dry ; 
the  peanuts  full  grown  and  the  velvet  beans  loaded 
with  plump  purple  pods,  while  the  sweet  potatoes 
were  nearly  mature.  I  knew  the  west  forty,  with  its 
tons  of  well-balanced  feed,  would  be  ready  soon  for 
the  cattle  and  hogs,  but  the  kudzu,  beggarweed  and 
Bermuda  pastures  were  still  prime,  and  it  might  be 
a  month  before  I  moved  the  stock  to  the  west  forty ; 
where  I  expected  to  finish  them.  Also  I  knew  that 
there  would  be  enough  feed  to  keep  the  brood  sows 
and  dry  cows  most  of  the  Winter.  So,  mindful  of 
Book's  reputation  for  stealing,  I  went  down  the  Big- 
Road  to  see  and  have  a  talk  with  that  cheerful 
worker.  I  found  him  sleeping  happily  in  the  sun,  for 
the  crops  were  laid  by. 

"Book,”  I  said,  "how  much  of  my  corn  and  pea¬ 
nuts  have  you  stolen?”  “Nuh  suh,”  grinned  Book, 
“I  ain't  done  stole  none  of  yo’  all's  cawn  er  pinders 
— yit.  But  effin  times  gits  a  little  tightah— ” 

“How.  about  the  sweet  potatoes,  Book?” 

“Yas  suh,  I  has  got  my  sheer  of  de  taters  up  to 
now;  an'  I  borrowed  me  a  few  roastin’  ears  often 
yo’  all;  but  I  ain't  stole  nuffin— yet.” 

“Well  Book,”  I  saia,  “I  guess  I'll  take  you  away 
from  temptation.  You  and  Rosie  can  move  up  to  the 
empty  house  on  Number  One  farm,  and  work  there 
a  while.” 

Da's  all  right,  bossman,”  responded  Book,  cheer¬ 
fully.  “Us  nevah  borrows  nuffin  in  de  daytime,  no 
how.”  Again  that  roar  of  laughter  shook  not  only 
Book’s  whole  body  but  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
palpitated  with  the  explosion. 

Came  Thanksgiving.  Frost  was  not  yet  on  the 
pumpkins,  because  we  raise  no  pumpkins.  We  can 
raise  Hubbard  squash  just  as  easily  as  pumpkins. 
They  keep  longer  and  make  better  pies.  The  corn 
was  not  in  the  shock,  because  we  never  cut  our  corn¬ 
stalks  but  plow-  them  under  with  the  remainder  of 
the  velvet  bean  and  peanut  vines,  and  the  manure 
of  the  hogs  and  cattle  that  harvest  all  our  feed 
crops  right  where  they  grow.  We  crib  only  enough 
corn  to  feed  the  mules  and  chickens.  Cornstalks  are 
worth  more  to  the  land  when  plowed  under  than  as 
feed  for  stock.  You  can’t  eat  your  cake  and  have 
it  too.  The  secret  of  soil  fertility  is  maintaining  a 
good  supply  of  organic  matter.  Uncle  Ben,  Book. 
Aunt  Janie  and  the  rest  of  the  hands  had  gathered 
and  stored  the  last  of  the  tomatoes,  eggplant  and 
pepper  crops. 

I  alu-ays  let  the  hands  off  on  the  afternoon  before 
Thanksgiving,  so  they  can  do  their  shopping.  I  also 
always  give  them  a  good  fat  old  hen  or  two  or 
three,  depending  on  the  size  of  their  families.  Book 
knew  nothing  of  this  custom,  it  being  his  first  year 
on  the  plantation,  and  he  was  heading  for  the  gate, 
empty-handed,  when  I  called  him  back  and  said : 
“Book,  have  you  got  your  chicken  for  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing?”  “Nuh  suh,”  grinned  the  black  boy.  “I  ain’t 
done  got  hit  yit,  but  I  has  two  of  dem  located.” 
“"What  do  you  want  of  two  chickens?”  I  asked.  “One 
good  fat  hen  with  plenty  of  dumplings  is  plenty 


for  you  and  Rosie  and  that  little  chile.” 

"Yas  suh,”  agreed  Book,  “but  yo’  all  knows  that 
sometimes  things  is  so  a  boy  can't  git  one  of  dem 
chickens,  an’  so  I  always  locates  two.” 

Thanksgiving  afternoon  1  drove  the  old  black 
mare  down  to  the  west  forty.  Book  and  his  little 
family  had  moved  back,  and  they,  with  Book's  old 
father  and  mother,  and  Rosie’s  little  brother,  were 
sitting  on  the  porch  smiling  happily  and  looking  sat¬ 
isfied.  I  wanted  to  see  how  the  stock  was  getting 
on,  so  1  passed  on  around  the  house.  On  the  back 
step  I  saw  two  pans  full  of  feathers  drying  in  the 
sun.  One  pan  contained  white  feathers  and  one  red 
feathers.  The  hen  I  gave  Book  was  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn.  Book  is  always  good  to  his  kin  folks,  and  his 
old  daddy  is  too  old  to  go  “pirootin’  ”  around  nights. 
Henry  Butler  keeps  Rhode  Island  Reds.  I  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  he  was  shy  one  red  chicken  on 
Thanksgiving  morn.  Charles  f.  leach. 

Florida. 


Some  Cultivated  Chestnuts 

The  picture  on  this  page  shows  some  of  the  cul¬ 
tivated  chestnuts  developed  on  the  E.  A.  Riehl  Farm, 
Godfrey,  Ill.  Older  readers  will  remember  the  oc¬ 
casional  letters  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  Mr.  Riehl.  The 
following  from  his  daughter,  Miss  Amelia  Riehl, 
tells  of  the  progress  of  this  work  up  to  the  present 
time : 

“We  are  sending  you  samples  of  some  of  the  chest¬ 
nuts  we  grow,  thinking  that  they  might  interest 
you.  Most  of  these  varieties  were  originated  by  our 
father.  His  aim  was  to  produce  a  chestnut  that 
would  be  as  good  as  the  little  native  and  as  big  as 


Cultivated  Chestnuts  Groton  on  Riehl  Farm,  Godfrey, 
III.  1,  Van  Fleet;  2,  Rush  Chinquapin;  3,  Progress; 
4,  No.  81,  Dr.  Robert  Morris’s  favorite;  5,  Paragon; 

6,  Fuller. 

some  of  their  foreign  parents.  Paragon  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  collection  for  the  purpose  of  compari¬ 
son.  This  variety  was  considered  good  before  we 
found  the  better  ones. 

“He  planted  hundreds  of  seedling  trees  on  land 
that  was  too  rough  and  poor  for  cultivation.  The 
most  interesting  of  these  seedlings  were  numbered 
and  carefully  watched  for  several  years  before  any 
of  them  were  propagated  or  named.  In  the  picture  4 
is  our  No.  SI.  It  is  a  fine  tree  in  every  respect,  and 
the  nuts  are  of  fairly  good  quality.  But  we  never 
propagated  this  variety  because  we  considered  the 
nuts  too  small.  When  Dr.  Robert  Morris  visited 
father’s  trees  he  was  so  delighted  with  this  No.  81 
that  we  could  hardly  get  him  to  leave  it  and  to 
look  at  the  other  trees. 

"We  grade  our  nuts  as  to  size,  ship  the  lax-gest 
ones  to  Chicago  and  other  mid-western  cities,  and 
the  little  ones  to  New  York,  where  they  will  pay  a 
higher  price  for  a  mixture  of  our  smaller  and  poor¬ 
est  seedlings  than  they  will  for  a  bag  of  all  Fullers. 
I  think  the  reason  is  that  the  eastern  people  know 
that  their  native  chestnuts,  which  are  small,  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  large  imported  ones,  and  they  natural¬ 
ly  expect  any  large  chestnut  to  be  poor  in  quality.” 


Harpur  of  Harpursville 

Robert  Harpur  is  a  name  that  does  not  figure 
largely  in  New  York  State  history  for  the  most  part. 
He  was  not  a  military  character,  as  were  the  Har¬ 
pers  of  Harpersfield,  in  what  is  now  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty.  Note  the  difference  in  spelling  the  names.  It 
is  not  until  you  go  quite  deeply  into  the  State  rec¬ 
ords  that  you  find  the  x-eal  Robert  Harpur  of  the 
Revolution  and  after.  He  deserves  a  much  larger 
place  in  State  history  than  has  been  accorded  him. 

Harpur  settled  at  what  is  now  Hai-pursville, 
Broome  County,  in  1795.  The  frame  house  that  he 


erected  there  and  in  which  he  lived  for  many  years 
is  still  standing,  although  considerably  altered. 
About  eight  years  earlier  he  had  purchased  from 
the  State  a  tract  of  land  embracing  the  whole  of  the 
old  town  of  Warren,  Montgomery  County.  That 
tract  or  that  town  extended  from  what  is  now  the 
north  bounds  of  Broome  County  on  its  eastern  one- 
third,  perhaps,  down  quite  well  towards  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  line,  and  from  a  line  that  approximates  the 
course  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  sometimes  on  one 
side  of  it  and  then  the  other,  across  to  the  east 
bounds  of  the  county.  This  tract  that  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Harpur  and  others  (others  is  understood  to 
meaix  something  to  keep  the  letter  of  the  law  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  State  selling  large  tracts  to  any  one  per¬ 
son)  was,  according  to  State  recoi’ds,  61,440  acres. 
Quite  a  respectable  sized  farm  we  would  think. 

However,  we  find  that  a  year  or  two  previous  to 
this  purchase  he  had  procured  16,000  acres  embrac¬ 
ing  what  is  now  the  eastern  portion  of  the  town  of 
Coventry  in  Chenango  County,  but  was  then  the 
northwesteni  part  of  the  town  of  Clinton,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County.  The  original  charter  for  this  tract 
is  still  in  existence,  and  is  carefully  kept  by  one  of 
the  descendants  of  the  somewhat  renowned  Robert 
Harpur.  There  is  more  to  the  land  story,  however, 
for  at  a  still  earlier  date  Mr.  Harpur  had  obtained 
a  large  tract  around  the  head  of  Lake  George  which 
he  named  Harpursville  and  for  which  he  secured  a 
xxumber  of  settlers  from  Ireland  with  the  intention 
of  establishing  the  flax  industry  in  this  country. 
This  venture  was  not  continued,  the  settlers  became 
dissatisfied,  Harpur  paid  them  back  their  money  and 
they  left.  There  have  been  found  no  records  to 
show  what  became  of  Harpur’s  claim  to  the  land. 
At  one  time  still  earlier  Robert  Harpur  negotiated 
for  60,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  but  nothing  is  known 
as  to  the  result,  and  there  are  no  known  records  of 
any  transfer. 

But  Robert  Harpur  was  more  than  a  land-grabber 
and  speculator.  He  was  a  scholar,  educator  and 
statesman.  His  birthplace  was  Ireland,  but  his  par¬ 
ents  were  Scotch.  He  was  educated  for  the  ministry, 
a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  in  the  University  of  Glas¬ 
gow.  Fearing,  as  he  said,  that  he  lacked  fluency  of 
speech  for  the  ministry,  he  decided  to  try  teaching, 
and  taught  for  a  time  in  Ireland.  In  1761,  at  the 
age  of  28  he  came  to  America,  landing  at  New  York, 
and  immediately  sought  anti  obtained  employment 
'in  Kings  College,  then  becoming  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  advanced  education  in  America.  He  remained 
as  professor  until  the  Revolution  broke  and  the  col¬ 
lege  closed.  Of  the  15  professors  of  the  college  at 
that  time  Harpur  was  the  only  one  to  side  with  the 
colonists,  the  others  being  pro-British.  When  the 
college  opened  after  the  war  it  became  Columbia, 
the  beginning  of  Columbia  University. 

Harpur’s  work  was  not  done  yet,  in  fact  it  may 
almost  be  said  that  it  just  then  had  its  beginning. 
Conventions  were  called  and  Harpur  represented 
New  York  City  and  Southern  New  York.  The  Con¬ 
vention  of  1776  made  preparation  for  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  of  1777  at  Kingston,  when  the 
first  constitution  was  formulated  and  accepted,  Har¬ 
pur  having  a  considerable  share  in  the  work.  As 
the  war  advanced  there  were  commissions  and  com¬ 
mittees,  many  of  which  had  Harpur’s  name  in  the 
list.  Committees  of  safety  were  of  special  import¬ 
ance,  and  there  was  one  committee,  on  which  Har¬ 
pur  figured,  that  had  to  call  those  of  doubtful 
patriotism  and  examine  them.  There  are  numbers 
of  reports  to  be  found  where  some  unfortunate  sus¬ 
pect  had  been  offered  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  re¬ 
fused  it,  and  was  recommended  to  the  Governor  to 
be  transferred  within  the  enemy’s  lines  unless  it 
might  be  desired  to  use  him  in  an  exchange  of 
prisoners. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  go  much  further  into 
details  of  Harpur’s  activities  during  the  war  and 
for  some  time  after,  for  he  was  a  very  busy  man  in 
the  affairs  of  New  York  State.  From  1780  to  1795 
he  was  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  and  acting  sec¬ 
retary.  He  was  secretary  to  the  land  board  and  did 
the  work  of  what  was  then  an  important  branch  #of 
the  State  activities.  He  was  the  first  secretary  *of 
the  Board  of  Regents.  It  looks  as  though,  by  lead¬ 
ing  the  records  of  those  days,  that  he  may  have  been 
secretary  of  most  branches  and  was  depended  upon 
to  see  that  things  were  done  as  directed.  To  go  into 
all  these  lines  would  make  a  story  too  long,  for 
there  are  other  matters  to  which  our  attention  is 
needed. 

Apparently,  with  little  intermission  in  work,  he 
suddenly  left  State  work  and  the  association  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  time,  and  started  overland  by 
way  of  Catskill,  across  to  the  Susquehanna  River 
and  down  to  his  land  holdings  in  the  then  Tioga 
County,  now  Broome,  for  Broome  is  one  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  counties  carved  from  old  Tioga,  which  came 
into  existence  in  1791.  By  his  orders  roads  had 
been  opened  to  some  extent,  a  sawmill  and  a  grist 
mill  erected  and  some  building  done.  One  wonders 
if  the  mills  may  have  been  on  Belden  Brook.  In 
this  tract  he  seems  to  have  sold  land  in  relatively 
small  tracts  to  actual  settlers.  His  account  book 
with  these  settlers  is  in  existence  and  shows  neat¬ 
ness  aixd  system,  and  we  may  add,  a  consideration 
for  the  under-financed  buyer  of  the  farm.  He  lived 
here  in  Harpursville,  still  a  small,  cozy,  neighborly 
little  village,  for  30  years,  died  at  the  age  of  94,  full 
of  years  and  with  kindly  memories  and  honors,  and 
was  buried  somewhat  back  of  the  house  not  far 
from  the  river  bank.  Rather  recently  that  grave 
has  been  moved  to  the  beautiful  little  Harpursville 
cemetery,  and  the  old-time  little  monument  recon¬ 
structed  and  placed  beside  it  near  the  front  of  the 
yard. 

The  land  in  the  Harpur  tract  is  varied,  some  of 
it  upland  and  considerable  along  the  river  and  on 
the  flats.  A  part  is  land  hard  to  beat  in  the  State, 
and  farms  are  nicely  kept  up,  even  in  this  depres¬ 
sion.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  tract  included  that  old 
Indian  village  of  Ouaquaga,  but  it  must  have  had 
some  of  that  river  fiat  near  by.  It  is  said  that  the 
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present  Gracemore  Stock  Farms  are  within  the 
limits.  Frank  Rose,  who  lives  on  the  road  to  De¬ 
posit  from  Windsor,  is  probably  within  the  tract  and 
possibly  W.  W.  McNair  near  old  Tuscarora.  Further 
north  Ernest  Pool  has  a  little  land  that  seems  to  be 
included,  but  his  farm  buildings  are  a  little  to  the 
north.  M.  B.  Williams  on  the  old  Yale  Farm  tells 
me  that  his  farm  is  within  the  Harpur  tract.  I 
have  not  positively  verified  these  although  I  have 
looked  out  some  of  them  on  a  county  map.  I  was 
sorry  not  to  prove  that  Ouaquaga  of  early  Indian 
fame  could  qualify  for  admission.  The  village  of 
Harpursville  and  the  land  on  which 
Harpur  lived  is  well  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  tract.  There  seems  some 
reason  to  believe  that  Harpur  sold 
some  large  tracts  here  as  he  did  in  the 
16,000-acre  tract  farther  north,  and 
possibly  some  of  these  may  have  been 
pretty  large  areas. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  is  only  one 
male  descendant  of  Robert  Harpur 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  Harpursville 
and  that  is  R.  Charles  Harpur  ( Robert 
Charles),  the  postmaster  of  the  place. 

He  gave  me  some  of  the  facts  here 
stated,  but  there  is  another  descendant, 

Mrs.  Raisa  Johnston  of  Binghamton, 
who  has  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  to 
collect  material  relative  to  the  family 
which  has  aided  materially.  Also  cer¬ 
tain  State  papers  have  been  published 
affording  quite  complete  information 
of  activities  during  the  Revolution.  R. 

Charles  Harpur  has  a  daughter  now  in 
high  school,  who  carries  the  name 
Roberta,  and  she  is  considering  a 
course  in  Columbia  University,  as 
would  seem  to  be  fitting,  n.  BE.  lyon. 


Brynllwyd  — “Gray  Hill.”  All  farms  and  houses  in 
Wales  have  names  and  these  names  very  often  are 
closely  connected  with  the  character  of  the  house 
or  farm  as,  “House  in  the  Hollow,”  “White  House,” 
“Top  of  the  Hill,”  “Under  the  Hill,”  “Valley  of 
Honey.”  Of  course  these  names  are  in  Welsh. 

Scranton,  Pa.  i.  p. 


Will  the  Chestnut  Tree  Come  Back? 

This  is  the  question  that  everyone  who  has 
pricked  his  fingers  in  the  process  of  opening  chest¬ 


chestnut,  in  the  South,  more  than  100  years  ago  was 
attacked  by  a  mysterious  disease  that  killed  many 
of  the  trees,  but  it  finally  came  back. 

The  Connecticut  Station  has  made  certain  investi¬ 
gations  that  suggest  that  the  chestnut,  though  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  by  blight,  may  again  come  into  its 
own.  The  botanists  believe  this,  even  though  no 
blight-resistant  sprout  or  seedling  of  the  native 
chestnut  has  yet  been  found  in  the  State.  All  chest¬ 
nuts  that  have  been  found  to  be  resistant  were  a 
different  species,  or  were  native  survivors  that 


finally  died. 


At  the  Connecticut  Station  cultures  of 
the  chestnut-blight  fungus  have  been 
kept  alive  saprophytieally  or,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  words  of  the  layman, 
by  allowing  it  to  feed  only  on  dead  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  for  a  period  of  20  years. 
These  old  cultures  of  the  chestnut 
blight  fungus  and  others  not  over  two 
years  old  were  used  for  the  inoculation 
of  disease-free  chestnut  trees.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  of  great  interest  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  inoculation  with  the  fresh 
culture  caused  the  trees  to  become  in¬ 
fected  with  the  blight,  whereas  the  old 
culture  had  lost  its  virulence  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  no  longer  capable 
of  causing  the  disease.  Based  upon 
these  tests  it  is  thought  that  after  the 
old  stand  of  chestnut  trees  has  been 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  fungus,  so 
that  there  are  no  longer  any  living 
trees  for  it  to  live  upon,  it  may  lose  its 
virulence  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
chestnut  trees  may  come  back  from 
seed  just  as  they  did  in  the  South  a 
century  ago.  dr.  ii.  j.  wheeler. 


Apple  Harvest  in  a  Vermont  Orchard.  Photo  by  M.  B.  Cummings. 


Missouri  Notes 


nut  burs,  dropped  prematurely  by  his  squirrel 
friends,  is  now  asking  himself.  Memories  of  the 
first  frosts,  the  opening  burs,  the  fdi*ked  stick  for 
brushing  away  the  leaves,  the  brown  shiny  nuts 
that  the  brushing  revealed,  and  how  the  chestnuts 
tasted  when  boiled  or  roasted,  especially  if  washed 
down  with  a  draught  of  pure  Russet-apple  cider, 
are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us.  We  have 
often  wondered  if  the  native  chestnut  has  gone  for¬ 
ever,  like  the  wild  pigeons  that  every  Autumn  could 
be  seen  on  every  old  crag  in  the  forest,  and  that 
were  caught  by  the  hundreds,  in  nets,  on  nearby 
baited  beds. 

According  to  a  statement  in  a  recent  bulletin  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  the 


November  1  at  hand  and  frost  still 
refrains  from  signing  a  decree  of  death 
for  the  flowers.  Dahlias  and  Chrysan¬ 
themums  continue  to  exhibit  a  spec¬ 
tacular  show  for  us,  and  the  many 
visitors  to  our  garden.  The  blooming 
season  was  late  for  all  classes  of 
flowers,  as  much  as  two  weeks.  This 
was  occasioned  by  the  long  period  of 
drought  and  heat  which  distinguished 
the  last  Summer  and,  in  fact,  the  last 
three  Summers.  For  this  is  the  third 
successive  year  of  abnormal  dryness, 
and  I  am  hoping  that  nature  will 
speedily  return  to  her  usual  habits. 
After  a  season  that  for  a  time  threat¬ 
ened  the  whole  crop  with  destruction 
I  must  record  that  the  Dahlias  have 
achieved  an  unqualified  success.  In  a 
small  piece  of  ground  near  the  house 
are  to  be  found  the  newer  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  sorts.  This  is  the  first  objective 
of  visitors  and  we  grow  accustomed  to 
many  exclamations  of  wonder  and  ad¬ 
miration.  As  a  sort  of  warden  at  the 
gate  stands  King  Midas,  a  fine  yellow 
in  the  10-inch  class.  King  Midas  was  the  fabled 
king  whose  touch  turned  objects  into  gold.  We  like 
this  Dahlia.  The  color  is  a  deep  rich  gold,  and  the 
flower  has  great  size  and  depth,  with  stems  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  big  blooms  at  a  fair  angle.  Next 
to  it  is  Waldheim  Sunshine,  another  large  yellow 
but  with  not  so  rich  a  shade.  Next  was  Edna  Fer- 
ber  with  splendid  semi-cactus  flowers  a  little  too 
heavy  for  the  stems.  Treasure  Island  is  another 
fine  new  one  that  was  greatly  admired,  with  its 
elose-petaled  big  flowers  of  apricot  hue.  It  deserves 
its  general  acclaim.  Monmouth  Champion  is  a  huge 
flame-colored  flower  that  has  taken  many  premiums. 
Fort  Monmouth  is  a  veteran  of  the  show  ring.  Its 
blooms  described  as  “shaggy,”  always  draw  expres¬ 
sions  of  praise  ;  the  col¬ 
or  is  a  dark  velvety 
purple.  Stems  are  good 
and  usually  hold  the 
flower  to  face  you.  It 
is  a  free  bloomer.  An¬ 
other  new  one  is  Ameri¬ 
can  Triumph,  a  very 
large  deep  red  cactus, 
and  the  finest  example 
of  that  class  I  ever  saw. 
Stems  could  be  strong¬ 
er.  Another  stranger 
here  is  Mrs.  Eliza  J. 
Sheppard,  a  very  large 
yellow  -  apricot,  that 
promises  to  be  a  good 
bloomer  and  popular. 
This  and  King  Midas  I 
consider  superior  to 
Marmion.  Valentino  is  a 
very  pretty  Dahlia,  a 
elose-petaled  pink  of 
good  size.  Congressman 
Wolverton  is  another 
new  one  that  looks  good 
but  has  not  bloomed 
enough  for  final  judg¬ 
ment.  Fordliook  Mar¬ 
vel  had  a  struggle  to 
survive  and  the  plant 
is  too  weak  for  a  speci¬ 
men  bloom.  Jersey  Mon¬ 
arch  is  also  too  late  for 
judgment.  The  Charles 
Reed  which  I  acquired 
quite  by  accident  and 
without  knowing  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  was 
awarded  first  premium 
for  best  Dahlia  in  the 
St.  Louis  show.  The 
winning  bloom  was 
grown  in  Indiana  and 


Sizable  Popcorn 


Beady  for  Sheep  Shearing  on  a  Farm  in  Wales 


On  a  recent  visit  to 
North  Wales  I  took  the 
enclosed  picture  on  a 
farm  of  one  of  my  rela¬ 
tives.  It  was  “shearing 
day”  and  all  the  sheep 
were  gathered  in  the 
barnyard. 

The  farm  neighbors 
all  came  in  to  help  and 
there  were  about  a  doz¬ 
en  men  for  dinner.  My 
sister,  who  accompanied 
me  on  the  trip  helped 
prepare  dinner  for  the 
men.  All  the  bread  is 
sliced  very  thin  and  is 
buttered  so  you.  can 
imagine  what  a  job  it 
was  to  cut  and  butter 
bread  enough  for  a  doz¬ 
en  hungry  men. 

The  name  of  this 
far  ra  in  Welsh  is 


Big  Popcorn 


A  Sheep  Shearing 
in  Wales 


I  have  seen  pictures  of  large  sun¬ 
flowers,  potatoes,  cows  and  horses  but 
not  of  popcorn,  so  will  mail  you  my 
picture  standing  by  a  shock  of  corn 
that  was  8  to  9  ft.  high  with  two  ears 
on  most  stalks.  This  corn  was  planted 
June  6,  1932,  and  cut  October  14,  with 
no  frost  at  this  writing. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  j.  waoemaker. 


That  School  Chart 

Several  teachers  have  written  to  en¬ 
lighten  us  about  the  school  chart  re¬ 
ferred  to  on  page  864.  Most  of  them 
assume  that  the  inquirer  was  ignorant 
of  the  purpose  of  the  reading  chart. 

That  was  not  the  point  of  inquiry  at 
all.  The  question  concerned  the  re¬ 
action  of  a  child’s  mind  to  the  absurd 
suggestion  of  labeling  the  cup  “dog  ’ 
or  “boy.”  Only  one  of  those  replying 
mentions  this.  She  says,  correctly, 
that,  as  the  child  is  acquainted  with 
objects,  there  is  no  need  to  ask  such  a  question  in 
the  teaching. 

Children  appreciate  sincerity  and  appeal  to  their 
intelligence.  They  demand  them,  in  fact,  and  resent 
trifling  and  foolish  questions  in  teaching,  unless 
their  mentality  has  been  benumbed  by  educational 
authorities  more  concerned  about  applying  their 
special  methods  than  the  effect  on  the  children  to 
whom  they  are  applied. 

Teaching  may  be  made  the  whittling  of  children 
into  uniform  round  pegs,  standing  at  graduation 
rows  on  a  peg  board,  or  it  may  be  leading  foith, 
in  education’s  true  meaning,  into  broad  fields,  where 
every  child  has  individual  opportunity  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  mind  and  body,  without  the  mud-pie  patting 
of  mechanical  teaching. 

We  are  not  trying  to 
preach  a  sermon  on 
teaching,  but  merely  re¬ 
peating  the  substance 
of  remarks  made  to  us 
by  teachers  who  realize 
the  handicap  put  on 
their  work  by  educa¬ 
tional  bureaucrats,  who 
are  revolving  around 
their  own  ego,  and  have 
forgotten  whatever  they 
may  have  known  of 
child  psychology. 
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shipped  the  long  distance  to  St.  Louis. 
It  measured  11  inches  in  diameter.  Our 
small  plant  had  already  given  us  two 
extra  large  flowers  of  a  beautiful  dark 
purple  with  the  reverse  of  the  petals  cov¬ 
ered  with  alternate  thread-like  stripes  of 
white  and  purple.  These  stripes  light  up 
the  center  of  the  flower  where  the  petals 
stand  erect  and  show  their  reverse.  The 
stems  are  very  good,  and  we  find  it  an 
extra  good  keeper.  It  was  also  one  of 
the  earliest  to  bloom,  so  that  Charles 
Reed  seems  to  have  a  brilliant  future  in 
prospect  at  least  in  the  Middle  West. 

Silverado  is  a  large  silvery  cactus  with 
long  but  rather  weak  stems.  Barbara 
Redfern  has  the  same  defect  and  other¬ 
wise  is  not  outstanding.  Harry  Mayer 
has  good  stems  and  is  a  beautifully 
formed  Dahlia.  Margaret  Wilson  is  an 
old  stand-by  here ;  is  an  early  and  pro¬ 
fuse  bloomer  of  fine  very  large  flowers. 
We  like  it.  Pride  of  Stratford  is  an¬ 
other  good  one  that  "we  like.  Champagne 
and  Sagamore  that  resemble  in  size  and 
somewhat  in  form  were  very  good.  The 
World,  a  favorite  of  last  year,  was  nearly 
snuffed  out  by  the  drought,  and  two 
weak  plants  are  all  we  have  to  show  for 
three  of  last  year.  Its  color  resembles 
that  of  Charles  Reed.  1  am  grieved  to 
say  that  every  plant  of  Kathleen  Norris 
died,  and  we  are  without  a  Dahlia  that 
last  year  1  considered  unsurpassed  by 
any  variety  I  had  ever  seen.  I  have  re¬ 
served  Jane  CowTl  to  the  last,  but  in  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  and  siise  of  ,  flowers  it  domi¬ 
nates  the  field.  Its  plants  are  the  larg¬ 
est  and  its  stems  (not  all  of  them)  are 
the  strongest  of  the  collection.  The  big 
flowers  overtop  all  the  others,  and  by 
their  size,  prominence  and  number,  im¬ 
mediately  win  the  favor  of  all  who  come. 
No  doubt  it  deserves  the  universal  popu¬ 
larity  it  enjoys.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


The  November  Garden 

November  seems  to  bring  the  garden 
season  completely  to  an  end  and  no  task 
emphasizes  this  so  strongly  as  does  that 
of  covering  up ;  putting  the  perennials 
and  the  rock  garden,  the  roses  and  the 
more  tender  shrubs,  to  bed  for  their  long 
Winter  rest.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
month  of  November  is  usually  too  early 
for  this  work  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  but  farther  north  earlier  covering 
must  of  course  be  the  rule.  In  no  case 
should  it  receive  attention  until  after  the 
ground  is  well  frozen,  which  has  meant 
not  before  the  latter  end.  of  November 
about  New  York  during  the  past  five  or 
six  seasons. 

Covering,  of  course,  is  not  done  with 
the  idea  of  keeping  the  plants  warm ; 
quite  the  reverse  in  fact  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  the  purpose  being  to  main¬ 
tain  a  uniform  frozen  state  of  the  ground 
and  thus  avoid  the  alternating  freezing 
and  thawing  which  is  so  apt  to  charac¬ 
terize  the  Winters  of  Eastern  North 
America,  and  which  causes  much  havoc 
by  heaving  shallow-rooted  and  newly 
planted  material  completely  out  of  the 
ground. 

Other  damage  which  may  take  place 
during  the  Winter  months  unless  ade¬ 
quate  protection  is  provided  for  includes 
the  “burning”  of  evergreen  foliage,  sun- 
scorch  of  plants  which  have  been  exposed 
to  strong  sunshine  when  the  branches  are 
enveloped  in  a  case  of  ice,  and  the  me¬ 
chanical  damage  caused  to  evergreens  by 
permitting  heavy  accumulations  to  gather 
upon  them. 

For  the  general  run  of  perennial  and 
rock-garden  material  I  have  found  no 
covering  material  so  satisfactory  as  salt 
hay.  This  possesses  the  very  definite 
advantages  of  being  easily  procurable  at 
a  reasonable  price,  quite  weed  free,  easy 
to  apply  and  does  not  rot  down  quickly 
under  the  influence  of  the  elements.  A 
covering  of  this  type  should  be  spread 
very  lightly  (the  great  majority  of  peo¬ 
ple  make  the  mistake  of  covering  too 
heavily)  over  the  plants  to  be  protected, 
and  especially  is  this  the  case  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  those  subjects  which  retain  more 
or  less  of  their  foliage  throughout  the 
Winter  months,  as  for  instance  forget- 
me-nots,  foxgloves,  D.ianthi,  Arabis,  Au- 
bretia  and  such  like.  Certain  of  the  more 
tender  plants  (tree  peonies,  Eremuri, 
etc.)  may  be  accorded  special  attention 
in  this  respect  and  should  be  covered  with 
a  box  packed  lightly  with  salt  hay  or 
dry  leaves. 

Beds  and  borders  of  bulbs  of  a  hardy 
character,  as  hyacinths,  tulips  and  Nar¬ 
cissi,  will  benefit  from  a  covering  of 
short  manure,  leaf  mold,  humus  or  peat 
moss  spread  to  a  depth  of  three  inches 
or  so  after  the  ground  is  well  frozen. 
Other  bulbous  subjects  of  a  more  tender 
nature  (for  instance  Triteleias,  English, 
Dutch  and  Spanish  Irises)  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  to  a  greater  depth,  or  better  still  is 
the  plan  whereby  the  planting  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wooden  frame  structure  or 
a  low  wire-netting  fence,  and  the  en¬ 
closure  filled  with  dry  leaves  with  a  few 
pine  boughs  placed  upon  the  top  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  blowing  away.  The  best 
kind  of  leaves  to  use  for  this  purpose  are 
those  of  the  oak,  leaves  of  softer  texture, 
as  maple,  are  very  apt  to  rot  down  into 
a  wet  soggy  mass  before  the  advent  of 
Spring. 

Another  important  class  of  plants  call¬ 
ing  for  proper  Winter  protection  are  the 
ornamental  evergreens,  both  the  broad¬ 
leaved  kinds  and  the  conifers.  When 
dealing  with  these  subjects  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  greatest  danger  of  injury  is  from 
“burning”  during  the  bright  sunny  days 
which  we  experience  from  late  January 
to  March,  and  the  degree  of  danger  de¬ 
pends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  location 


in  which  the  plants  are  placed.  Thus, 
Rhododendrons  and  mountain  laurel  may 
winter  perfectly  if  given  a  northerly  ex¬ 
posure,  and  yet  burn  severely  if  unpro¬ 
tected  and  exposed  to  the  south  or  south¬ 
east.  Actually,  this  so-called  “burning” 
is  a  drying  out  of  the  leaf  tissues  due  to 
evaporation  and  transpiration  from  their 
surfaces  when  the  roots  are  solidly  froz¬ 
en,  and  are  thus  unable  to  replace  the 
water  lost  from  the  leaves.  The  plants 
suffer  in  fact  from  drought,  for  they  are 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  moisture  from 
the  soil  under  the  conditions  prevailing. 
Another  source  of  danger  of  a  similar 
nature  is  caused  by  exposure  of  certain 
species  to  drying  winds,  and  this  is  es¬ 
pecially  liable  to  occur  to  foundation 
plantings,  etc.,  located  on  draughty  cor¬ 
ners.  The  best  method  of  preventing  loss 
from  these  causes  is  to  shelter  the  ever¬ 
greens  from  the  hot  sun  of  late  Winter 
and  the  drying  winds  likely  to  prevail  at 
that  time  by  erecting  a  rough  wooden 
framework  and  nailing  thereon  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  burlap.  Low-growing  material, 
as  Daphne  cneorum  and  the  dwarf  juni¬ 


pers  can  be  adequately  protected  by  lay¬ 
ing  over  them  a  few  pine  boughs. 

Yet  a  third  danger  to  evergreens  to  be 
guarded  against  is  that  of  breakage  due 
to  the  branches  becoming  heavily  laden 
with  snow.  The  remedy  is  the  obvious 
one  of  going  out  after  a  snowfall  and 
dislodging  the  accumulated  snow  with  the 
aid  of  a  stout  pole. 

A  very  important  point  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  in  connection  with  the  proper  Fall 
care  of  evergreens  (and  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  also)  is 
to  make  sure  that  the  whole  ball  of  roots 
is  in  a  thoroughly  moist  condition  before 
the  ground  freezes  up,  and  if  nature  does 
not  attend  to  this  matter  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner  then  artificial  watering 
must  receive  attention.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  might  be  well  to  remind  readers 
not  to  omit  to  water  evergreens  accom¬ 
modated  in  window  and  porch  boxes 
throughout  the  Winter  season.  Ice  gath¬ 
ering  about  the  roots  will  do  no  harm 
whatever,  but  any  suspicion  of  dryness 
will  certainly  work  havoc. 

Deciduous  shrubs,  and  particularly 
those  which  have  been  newly  planted, 
will  appreciate  a  mulch  of  short  manure, 
decayed  garden  refuse,  peat  moss,  leaf 


Labled  and  Covered  for  Winter  Sleep 

mold  or  such  material  about  their  roots 
at  this  time. 

Roses  of  the  Hybrid  Tea,  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petual  and  climbing  types  are  of  course 
shrubs,  and  care  should  be  taken  that 
these  are  not  permitted  to  go  into  the 
Winter  dry  at  the  root.  With  the  first 
two  classes  the  best  plan  is  to  shorten 
the  growths  back  to  a  length  of  about 
twTo  feet,  and  then  to  hill  soil  about  the 
lower  parts  of  the  stems,  and  after  this 
is  well  frozen  to  place  a  further  layer  of 
mulch  material  thereon.  The  climbing 
and  rambling  roses  should  not,  of  course, 
be  shortened  back  any,  but  the  bases  of 
the  growths  should  receive  protection, 
and  in  severe  climates  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  i-elease  the  growths,  tie  them  to¬ 


gether  along  the  ground  and  then  cover 
with  straw,  burlap  or  weatber-proof 
paper. 

While  proper  covering  is  of  great 
importance  in  successfully  wintering 
many  of  our  garden  occupants,  equally 
as  important  is  the  proper  removal  of 
this  covering  at  the  right  time.  Just  as 
the  beginner  and  the  inexperienced  in 
the  garden  game  are  apt  to  get  over¬ 
anxious  with  the  coming  of  the  first 
frost  and  immediately  start  putting  the 
garden  to  sleep  (in  many  cases  to  what 
proves  to  be  a  last  sleep)  under  an  ex¬ 
cessively  heavy  covering  of  some  material 
which  more  or  less  effectively  prevents 
the  passage  of  air,  so  this  same  class  of 
gardener  is  liable  to  become  over  opti¬ 
mistic  with  the  first  breath  of  Spring 
and  long  before  danger  from  treacherous 
weather  has  passed  they  will  be  exposing 
their  plants  to  all  that  comes.  This  can 
often  be  a  fatal  mistake,  to  avoid  which, 
two  rules  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
first,  never  to  uncover  until  reasonably 
sure  that  the  frost  has  left  the  ground 
and  that  no  more  excessively  severe 


weather  is  to  be  faced.  The  second,  to 
uncover  gradually  so  that  tissues  which 
are  somewhat  soft  owing  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  they  have  received  do  not  receive  a 
sudden  cheek.  At  first  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  leave  the  covering  material  near¬ 
by  after  its  removal  so  that  in  case  of 
necessity  it  can  be  quickly  replaced. 

A  good  deal  of  cleaning-up  work,  if  not 
already  done,  will  be  demanding  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  gardener  now.  Burn  all 
such  rubbish  as  may  provide  a  wintering 
place  for  insect  pests  or  fungoid  diseases 
and  stack  the  remainder  in  a  heap  to  rot 
down,  to  be  turned  under  the  surface  at 
digging  time. 

Thought  should  be  given  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  leaf-mold  pile,  for  this  as  a 
source  of  humus  for  use  in  composts  pre¬ 
pared  for  greenhouse  plants,  seed-beds  or 
in  the  garden  is  unsurpassed.  Where  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  leaves  of  decidu¬ 
ous  trees  are  available  they  should  be 
gathered  together  and  stacked  in  a  rect¬ 
angular  pile  slightly  narrowing  towards 
the  top.  Tread  the  heap  firmly  as  each 
layer  of  leaves  is  added,  so  that  a  firm 
and  compact  mass  is  obtained.  When 
constructing  a  heap  of  this  kind  the  outer 
rim  or  “wall”  should  be  kept  a  few  inches 
higher  than  the  center  as  the  work  pro¬ 
ceeds,  but  should  be  leveled  out  when 
the  top  layer  is  added.  Later  in  the 
Winter  this  heap  should  be  turned  over 
once  to  encourage  decomposition.  Pick 
out  all  twigs,  etc.,  for  decaying  wood 
tends  to  breed  fungus.  If  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  quantity  of  leaves  is  to 
be  dealt  with,  the  simplest  way  is  to  dig 
a  pit  in  the  ground  and  to  fill  this  with 
leaves  which  are  well  trodden  down  as 
the  work  proceeds.  When  full  the  mass 
of  leaves  may  be  covered  with  10  or  15 
inches  of  soil  and  there  left  for  18 
months  or  two  years,  when  removal  of 
the  covering  earth  will  reveal  a  quantity 
of  fine  leaf  mold. 

Lawns  will  respond  next  year  to  a  top¬ 
dressing  applied  now  of  old  well-rotted 
manure  which  has  been  broken  up  fine. 
Some  gardeners  object  to  this  practice 
on  the  ground  that  it  may  introduce  weed 
seeds  into  the  lawn,  but  this  danger  is  al¬ 
most  negligible  in  the  case  of  a  well-es¬ 
tablished  turf. 

Lilies  may  be  planted  as  soon  as  they 
are  received  and  in  the  case  of  certain 
kinds  for  which  orders  have  been  placed 
but  which  are  not  expected  to  arrive 
from  abroad  until  late  in  the  season, 
planting  sites  may  be  prepared  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  heavy  layer  of  mulch  mate¬ 
rial  or  cornstalks  to  prevent  freezing  up. 

Where  the  moving  of  large  trees  with 
a  frozen  ball  is  contemplated  during  the 
Winter  months  the  trees  should  be  dug 
now  and  the  holes  for  their  reception 
prepared,  then  later,  when  the  balls  are 
well  frozen,  the  actual  moving  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  without  undue  difficulty. 

Particular  care  should  be  exercised 
that  all  plants  which  are  being  stored 
for  the  Winter  as  Cannas,  Dahlias,  tu¬ 
berous  Begonias,  Gladioli,  Montbretias. 
etc.,  are  correctly  and  legibly  labeled,  and 
from  time  to  time  they  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  to  make  sure  that  they  are  keep¬ 
ing  in  good  condition. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant  tulips 
and  hyacinths,  but  no  time  should  be  lost 
if  this  is  to  be  done.  These  subjects  are 
admirable  for  Winter  forcing  as  pot 
plants  (for  details  of  cultivation  see 
“The  September  Garden”  in  The  R. 


N.-Y.).  Another  excellent  subject  for 
Winter  forcing  is  lily-of-the-valley.  For 
this  work  retarded  pips  should  be  ob¬ 
tained.  and  as  soon  as  they  are  at  hand 
they  should  be  planted  quite  thickly  in 
pots  or  pans,  using  sphagnum  moss,  peat 
moss,  sand  or  just  plain  soil  to  pack  be¬ 
tween  the  roots.  After  planting  water 
well  and  keep  dark  and  in  a  temperature 
of  from  55  to  75  degrees.  When  the 
foliage  is  well  advanced  and  the  flower 
spikes  begin  to  show  gradually  expose  to 
the  light  but  never  grow  lily-of-the-valley 
in  direct  sunshine.  In  this  way  fine  lily- 
of-the-valley  may  be  had  in  bloom  from 
three  to  four  weeks  from  the  time  of 
planting,  and  it  will  remain  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  two  weeks  or  more,  according 
to  the  temperature  maintained,  the  lower 
temperature  mentioned  favoring  long- 
lasting.  By  successional  planting  lily- 
of-the-valley  may  be  had  in  bloom 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  a  flower  avail¬ 
able  at  extremely  short  notice  for  any 
special  occasion,  t.  h.  everett,  n.  d.  h. 


The  Garden  Tractor 

This  tool  is  becoming  of  increased  im¬ 
portance  in  garden  and  farm  work. 

People  going  along  country  roads  are 
likely  to  slow  down,  or  stop,  and  watch 
the  small  machine  at  cultivation  or  some 
other  job,  wondering  how  so  much  actual 
work  possibility  can  be  assembled  in  that 
small  compass. 

At  fairs  and  field  meetings  we  find  a 
crowd  around  the  garden  tractor  exhibit, 
recognizing  it  as  a  handy  hired  man  who 
will  fit  into  their  plans. 

Like  most  farm  machines,  these  trac¬ 
tors  wont  through  an  experimental  stage. 
Imperfections  have  been  removed  and 
new  features  added,  until  they  are  now 
like  a  man  with  hardened  muscles,  tak¬ 
ing  hold  of  a  job  he  knows  how  to  do. 

The  scope  of  their  work  has  broadened 
from  the  cultivation  and  lawn  mowing, 
which  was  formely  thought  about  the 
limit  of  their  usefulness,  to  light  plow¬ 
ing,  and  as  stationary  power  for  various 
farm  machines. 

Poultry  farms  find  them  especially 
handy  for  plowing  up  yards  and  runs 
where  a  team  cannot  be  used,  and  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  hand  spaded. 


Pond  Lilies  from  Seed 

Autumn  is  the  time  to  look  for  and 
collect  seeds  of  the  above.  Most  people 
are  unaware  that  many  aquatic  plants 
(or  indeed  most  of  them)  are  very  pe¬ 
culiar  in  that  after  flowering  the  stems 
bend  or  curve,  over  and  continue  the 
bending  so  that  in  plants  growing  in  shal¬ 
low  water  the  seeds  soon  reach  the  soil 
at  the  bottom  and  thus  perpetuate  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  why  so  many  amateur 
gardeners  have  been  unable  to  find  the 
seeds,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  none,  while  knowing  how 
and  where  to  look  for  them  would  have 
changed  the  conclusion. 

Raising  aquatic  plants  from  seed  is 
very  interesting,  as  they  vary  so  much 
individually  that  there  is  a  large  field 
for  experiment.  Those  who  have  never 
gathered  pond  lily  seed  are  likely  to  think 
from  the  size  of  the  flower  that  the  seeds 
would  naturally  be  large,  and  they  are 
more  apt  to  think  so  if  they  have  seen 
the  lotus  or  Nelumbium  seed  pods  above 
the  leaves,  and  high  in  the  air.  Pond  lily 
seeds,  however,  are  quite  small,  and  aver¬ 
age  no  larger  than  mustard  or  ordinary 
garden  radish  seed.  They  can  easily  be 
gathered,  as  the  seed  vessels  are  about 
the  size  of  a  hickorynut  or  larger,  and 
the  seeds  do  not  decay  like  the  capsule 
which  contains  them.  They  may  be  sep¬ 
arated  easily  from  the  sticky  pulp,  and 
either  dried  and  kept  for  future  sowing, 
or  can  be  sown  at  once  in  flats  or  pans 
in  the  water  to  avoid  washing  away  and 
losing  the  seed.  On  this  account  it  is 
best  to  water  the  seeds  thoroughly  before 
placing  the  flats  or  pans  in  the  water. 
There  are  a  number  of  pond  lilies  besides 
the  well-known  white  and  there  is  a  large 
field  open  to  the  hybridizer  in  crossing 
the  red  and  possibly  the  yellows  with  the 
whites.  There  are  few  flowers  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  or  more  easily  grown  than 
water  lilies.  Those  growers  who  are 
favored  with  a  mild  or  tropical  climate 
can  not  otily  grow  our  native  kinds  but 
also  the  African  varieties  of  all  colors, 
and  include  not  only  the  day  bloomers 
but  the  nocturnal  sorts  of  almost  all  col¬ 
ors  and  shades.  h.  w.  hales. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

“Cubby  in  Wonderland,”  by  Frances 
Joyce  Farnsworth;  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  :  will  delight  our  young  readers. 
Mornmie  Bear  and  Cubby  journey  from 
the  Grand  Teton  Peaks  to  Yellowstone 
Park  and  their  adventures  are  thrilling 
and  the  description  of  the  park  a  fine 
travelogue;  youngsters,  4  to  12,  will  en¬ 
joy  it;  price  $1. 

“Nayka  the  Indian  Boy,”  by  Johanna 
R.  M.  Lybaek.  is  a  fascinating  story  of 
the  ways  of  Indian  boys  and  is  nicely 
illustrated ;  price  $1. 

“A  Rabbit  Advises  the  Clock,  and 
Other  Stores  for  Juniors,”  by  J.  W.  G. 
Ward,  at  $1. 

“The  Blue  Highway,”  by  Ethel  and 
Frank  Owen;  Chinese  fairy  stories; 
price  $1.50. 

We  have  a  few  copies  of  “Our  Rural 
Heritage,”  by  James  Mickel  Williams, 
which  we  are  closing  out  at  $1  each  as 
long  as  they  last. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
833  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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CONFIDENCE 

WINS 


THE  relations  between  a 
farmer  and  his  Federal 
Land  Bank  are  based  on  mutual 
confidence.  The  Bank  has  shown 
confidence  both  in  the  farm  and 
the  farmer  by  making  him  a 
long-term  loan  on  liberal  terms. 
The  farmer  has  well-founded 
confidence  that  the  Bank  will 
show  a  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  problems. 

The  farmer  knows  that  he  re¬ 
ceives  individual  consideration 
of  his  problem.  This  individual 
consideration  instills  the  confi¬ 
dence  both  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  home  and  his  farm. 

Federal 
Land  Banks 

are  located  at 


Springfield,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


New  Orleans,  La. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Wichita,  Kan. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


Earning 
Capacity  up  to 
$400  a  Month  and  More 


Low  priced  feeds  go  80%  to  60%  farther  when  ground 
on  the  ‘‘JAY  BEE”  Hammer  Mill.  Make  big  money 
for  yourself,  grinding  on  the  farms— make  this  big  feed 
saving  for  yourfarmer  customers. This  season  promises 
bigger  grinding  opportunities  than  ever. 


All  Steel  Balanced  Construction 


Balanced  Power  Unit — make  “JAY  BEE”  lightest- 
strongest — longest  lasting — lowest  cost  operating- 
grain  capacities  exceed  other  mills  by  20%  to  30%. 
Roughage  capacities,  200%  to  300%  more  than  others. 
Mount  “JAY  BEE"  Portable  on  any  truck.  Powerful 
gasoline  engine.  Many  exclusive  features.  Only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  down  payment  re¬ 
quired.  Humdinger  and  Crackerjack 
mills  with  tractor  power  for 
individual  farm  grinding. 


Write  for  free  literature 
and  demonstration 


J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  Uc..  33  Hickory  Street,  Utica.  W.  T. 


GET  YOUR  PLANTS  STARTED  EARLY 
USE  HOTBEDS  OR  COLD  FRAMES 

Buy  quality  hotbed  sash  from  America’s  best 
mill.  Genuine  tidewater  gulf  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  coi  ners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  ot  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
puttv  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  ...  $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double  thick  glass  -----  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  material  or 
complete  erection,  including  heating  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Those  long  box  stoves  of  our  fathers 
may  not  have  been  so  ornamental,  but 
they  surely  did  mean  a  lot  of  comfort.  I 
learned  from  them  to  till  the  stove  chuck 
full  of  green  chunks,  turn  shut  all  the 
dampers  and  bask  in  steady  heat  for 
hours  while  those  chunks  slowly  burned. 
Now  I  do  the  same  with  the  sheet-iron 
stove  which  has  replaced  the  big  red  one 
for  economy’s  sake. 

When  pheasants  were  first  introduced 
here  no  one  was  allowed  to  shoot  one. 
We  farmers  feared  that  they  would  be¬ 
come  a  big  nuisance,  as  they  became 
quite  tame,, coming  often  to  the  house  to 
feed  with  the  chickens.  We  could  hear 
the  cocks  crow  most  any  time,  and  feared 
that  cornfields  would  suffer.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  short  open  season  for 
hunters,  and  pheasants  have  become 
scarce.  I  have  not  see  or  heard  one  all 
year.  Evidently  they  cannot  hold  their 
own  in  this  strange  land,  and  there  are 
no  regrets  upon  my  part.  I  have  noticed 
very  many  quail  this  Fall,  and  shall 
strenuously  oppose  any  move  to  set  aside 
an  open  season  on  them.  We  feared  the 
pheasants  would  drive  out  the  quail,  but 
the  reverse  seems  to  be  true. 

Two  animals  seem  to  survive  despite 
hunting  and  trapping,  even  though  natu¬ 
ral  shelter  of  forests  is  denied  them.  We 
have  with  us  every  year  a  number  of 
skunks  although  every  boy  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  traps  at  times.  We  also  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of  cottontail  rabbits 
every  year,  although  city  hunters  prowl 
the  woods  and  ravines  in  droves  with  dog 
and  gun  every  Fall,  while  country  hoys 
catch  many  in  traps.  Every  year  I  fear 
that  the  last  one  will  be  killed,  and  then 
when  the  hunting  season  is  over  and 
snow  comes,  rabbit  tracks  are  thick  as 
ever,  to  my  great  delight,  for  I  am  no 
killer  of  God’s  little  ones. 

The  boys  have  five  bushels  of  shucked 
walnuts  plus  some  popcorn  and  red  ap¬ 
ples.  Calvin  has  a  school  party  tonight, 
so  he  is  all  excited  over  it,  although  he 
disgustedly  exclaimed  : 

“Here  that  teacher  waited  until  almost 
four  o’clock  and  then  made  us  take  ‘awlit’ 
before  we  put  up  the  ‘deckations.’  ” 

We  managed  to  figure  out  that  “awlit” 
meant  art,  and  “deckations”  meant  deco¬ 
rating  for  the  party.  It  will  be  my  .job 
to  stay  at  home  and  cuddle  a  sleepy  baby 
while  the  Missus  and  older  children  ac¬ 
company  Calvin  to  the  party.  Baby  goes 
with  me  for  a  load  of  corn  on  the  low 
wagon,  and  then  while  I  stand  and  husk 
corn,  she  renews  her  feud  with  Gustave, 
the  White  Leghorn  rooster  with  the  side- 
wise  gait.  First  she  chases  him  and  then 
he  chases  her  while  I  keep  a  watchful 
eye  to  interfere  if  he  gets  too  important. 
Baby  will  be  three  in  February,  but  she 
is  old  enough  to  go  with  Daddy  nearly 
all  the  time,  and  chatter  a  job  lot  of  stuff 
which  only  the  Missus  really  understands. 

The  Benton  Harbor  market  passed  the 
million  mark  some  time  ago  in  number  of 
packages  of  produce  sold  this  year.  That 
would  be  a  small  amount  for  the  New 
York  market,  but  you  must  take  into 
consideration  that  Benton  Harbor  is  a 
small  city  where  one  may  still  stand  on 
the  four  corners  downtown  and  say, 
“Hollo  Bill”  to  half  the  men  who  come 
along.  Its  twin.  Saint  Joseph,  is  smaller 
yet,  so  is  still  in  the  class  where  about 
every  woman  in  town  knows  when  an¬ 
other  woman  gets  a  new  dress,  and  re¬ 
members  the  time  when  Whoosit  did  not 
have  a  dime  to  his  name.  Cities  like 
that  are  just  about  my  size,  as  they  are 
big  enough  to  be  real  cities,  small  enough 
to  retain  neighborly  friendliness.  When 
a  merchant  advertises  a  sale,  we  know 
all  about  him,  what  church  lie  attends, 
whether  he  is  a  brother  Oddfellow, 
whether  his  son  made  the  football  team, 
and  when  we  come  in  he  meets  us  with 
a  personal  greeting  which  warms  the 
cockles  of  the  heart.  It  is  strange  how 
cities  have  a  distinct  personality.  I  al¬ 
ways  felt  cold  in  Buffalo,  but  right  at 
home  in  Syracuse;  liked  Newark  mighty 
well  and  loved  Allentown  like  a  long- 
lost  brother,  felt  welcome  in  Philadelphia 
and  a  trifle  homesick  in  New  York.  I 
always  hurry  away  from  Chicago,  but 
long  for  another  trip  to  St.  Louis,  and 
no  doubt  you  have  the  same  dislikes  and 
likes  for  various  cities. 

But  I  am  wandering  far  afield,  and 
this  is  the  old  farm,  where  it  is  time  for 
getting  in  the  carrots  and  beets,  time  to 
shuck  the  corn  and  look  up  the  trimming 
shears,  time  to  fill  the  woodshed  with 
green  maple  chunks,  and  lots  of  time  to 
stand  in  sheer  enjoyment  in  the  barn  and 
listen  to  the  cheerful  rustling  of  corn 
fodder  in  the  mangers.  Calvin  and  I  in¬ 
tend  to  rake  up  many  bushels  of  leaves 
and  put  them  in  the  henhouse  for  the 
hens  to  rustle.  The  older  boys  and  I 
spend  Saturdays  cutting  wood  in  the  ra¬ 
vine.  while  baby  and  Calvin  never  miss 
a  ride  down  the  steep  side  on  the  stone 
boat  with  which  we  haul  the  wood  to  the 
top.  Kenny  is  the  wood-hauler,  and 
seems  to  enjoy  the  trips  with  the  stone- 
boat  and  wagon,  but  my  legs  banker  not 
for  quick  trips  up  and  down  that  stoop 
slide  along  the  ravine  side.  Pop  and  I 
make  the  new  crosscut  saw  fairly  sing 
hut  stop  at  times  for  a  breathing  spell. 
He  is  six  feet  tall  now,  but  his  muscles 
have  yet  to  fill  out,  and  I  remember  my 
own  work  at  that  time  with  a  man  who 
did  not  recognize  that  fact.  Even  14- 
year  Kenny  is  taller  than  his  dad.  Aint 
it  too  had  that  raw  milk  is  bad  for  grow¬ 
ing  children?  l.  b.  keber. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


One  cent  win  coo!  2s 

pounds  of  milk  electrical!}'. 
Electricity  is  the  biggest 
bargain  you  buy.  It  costs 

than  in  1915. 

you  use 
unit  costs , 


you  less  today 

The  more 
the  less  each 


[RURAL  SERVICE  DIVISION 

NIAGARA  ||H  HUDSON 


ALBANY  SYRACUSE  BUFFALO 


Shave  with 
no  more 
Blade  Trouble! 


Shave  quickly  and  safely  with 
the  NEW  Week  Jr.  A  straight 
razor  like  your  barber  uses  — 
whoever  heard  of  a  barber 
using  a  hoe- type  razor? 

New  Barber’s  edge  blades 
readily  insertible,  protected  by 
guard  are  100%  safe  —  safer 
than  any  “hoe”  ever  could  be! 

Single  Blades  Give  Hundreds 
of  Smooth  Shaves. 

Each  razor  In  translucent 
case;  at  your  dealers,  or  mailed 
direct  postpaid  for  §1  on  a  satis- 
faction-guaranteed-or-money- 
cheerfully-refunded  basis. 

Edward  Week  &  Co.f  Inc. 

206  B'way,  New  York  City 
Dept.  RN 


n 


©i 
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POSTPAID 


Mall  this  coupon  with  a  dollar 
bill,  writing  jour  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  margin  or  on  separate 
sheet  for  razor,  blade,  carrying 
case  and  free  helpful  booklet 
SHAVING  MADE  EASY.  Paste 
w-—  -ai-a-i  ■  this  coupon  to  a  postal  for  a 
Jh  J  FREE  copy  of  booklet  only. 


A  FRAME  SJLO'N 

AS  LOW  AS  ' 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordsou 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  Ail 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa.^f 


SAVE  MONEY 


Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  8»  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors— For  All  Purpose* 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

<gjy  FREE  t»  You— .INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Beady-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America,  E3t.  1312 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Redwood.  $1.35 — Whit*  Pine.  $1.55 
Well  made  with  crosa-bar.  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  •  -  *2,00  Par  Box 
C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO..  Dept.  11.  Baltimore.  Md. 


illlimilllllllMIIIIIMHIllllimillHlKIlllllll 


This  new'  book.  HATCHERY  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  by  Roland  C.  Hartman  and  G.  S. 
Vickers,  tells  you  all  about  how  to  start 
a  hatchery,  where  to  locate  it,  how  to  hatch 
quality  chicks,  where  to  find  buyers,  what 
methods  of  advertising  are  most  effective  in 
selling  chicks,  and  other  information  based 
on  the  experience  of  hundreds  of  successful 
hatchery  operators.  The  book  contains  21 
tables,  108  illustrations,  and  386  pages. 
Cloth  bound.  $2.75,  postpaid.  Order  your 
copy  today! 

-  For  Sale  by  - 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  Ne  w  York  City 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
November  20.  In  most  eases  top  price  is  given. 

MILK 

November:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
butterfat,  201-210-niile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  S6e;  Class  2B,  .$1.00;  Class  3,  95c. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.59;  Class  2, 
SI;  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  2414  c;  extras,  92 
score,  23%c;  firsts,  S7  to  91  score,  21  to  22%c; 
ladles,  15 %  to  18 lie;  packing  stock,  11  to  14c; 
sweet  fancy  ,2014c;  extras,  2514c;  firsts,  22  to 
24%c;  renovated,  18%o;  centralized,  22c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  47 lie :  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings,  42  to  45c:  standard,  38  to  41c;  near¬ 
by  undergrades,  31  to  30c;  browns,  special 
pack,  40c;  standards,  35  to  37c;  mixed  colors, 
special  packs,  37  to  43c;  standard,  34%  to 
30 Vic;  Pacific  Coast,  fresh,  specials,  34c;  stand¬ 
ards,  40  to  43c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1  %  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 

large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  19c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  best, 
23, e:  small  breeds,  best,  15c;  roosters,  12c; 
ducks,  13c;  geese,  17c;  rabbits,  lb.,  10c. 

Receivers  of  rabbits  receive  many  inquiries 

about  the  business  and  request  that  postage  be 
sen  tfor  replies. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  26e;  fair  to  good,  18  to 
23c;  roosters,  12c;  fowls,  16c;  ducks,  10c;  tur¬ 
keys.  young  toms,  23  to  25c;  young  hens,  24 

10  20c;  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded.  35c;  graded,  40c; 
ducks,  10c;  geese,  18c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  En.  and  Sn.,  bskts.,  50e  to  $1.50; 
bbls.,  $1.50  to  $4.25;  crates,  40c  to  $1.03.  Cran¬ 
berries,  En.,  V4-bbl.  box,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Grapes, 
En.  and  Sn.,  12-qt.  bskt.,  30  to  38e.  Kum- 
quats,  Fla.,  qt.,  12  to  20c.  Pears,  En.,  Bart- 
letts,  bu.  bskt,,  00c  to  $1;  %-bu.  bskt.,  50  to 
00c;  En.  and  Sn.,  Seekel,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.63. 
Quinces.  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.  Plums, 
N.  Y„  4-qt.  bskt.,  10c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  S.  C.,  bskt..  35c  to  $1;  N.  C..  bskt., 
75e  to  $1.75;  Va..  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Fla., 
bskt.,  75c  to  $3;  Md.  and  E.  S.,  bskt.,  50c 
to  $1.  Beets,  nearby,  bskt.,  35  to  50c;  State, 
100-lb.  bag,  75c  to  $1.  Brussels  sprouts,  Cats- 
kill,  qt.,  7  to  12c:  L.  I.,  qt.,  5  to  14c.  Cab¬ 
bage.  State,  bag,  45  to  05c;  in  bulk,  ton,  $12 
to  $14.  Carrots,  nearby,  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  100 
bclis.,  $1.50  to  $2;  State,  100-lb.  bag,  75  to  85c. 
Cauliflower,  L.  L,  crate,  40c  to  $1.50.  Celery, 
State  and  Jersey,  crate,  2-3  crate,  $1  to  $1.50; 
doz.  bclis..  40  to  45c;  Jersey,  hearts,  doz.,  50 
to  65c.  Celery  knobs,  nearby,  doz.  bclis.,  75c 
to  $1.  Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl.,  $0  to 
$8.50;  Jersey,  bskt.,  $4;  Germany,  bbl.,  $4  to 
$4.50.  Kale,  nearby,  crate,  25  to  50c;  Conn., 

crate,  40c.  Kohlrabi,  100  bchs.,  $2  to  $3. 

Leeks.  L.  I..  100  bchs.,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Onions, 
AA’n.  N.  Y.,  ye!.,  50-lb.  bag.  50  to  55e;  Orange 

Co.,  N.  Y.,  yel.,  50  lbs.,  45  to  50e;  Ohio,  Ind. 

and  Mich.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  50  to  00c;  red,  50- 
lb.  bag,  60c;  pickier,  white,  50  lbs..  75  to  85c; 
boiler,  white,  50  lbs.,  90e  to  $1.10.  Parsley, 
Jersey,  bskt.,  50  to  75c.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bskt., 
65  to  85c.  Peas.  C'al.,  bskt.,  $2.50  to  $4.  Pump¬ 
kins,  nearby,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1.  Radishes,  nearby, 
crate  or  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.  White  potatoes,  L.  I., 
150  lbs..  75c  to  $1.65;  ISO  lbs.,  $1.80  to  $1.95; 
Me..  180  lbs.,  $1.70  to  $1.80;  State,  180  lbs., 
$1.50  to  $1.55.  Sweet  potatoes,  Va.,  bbl.,  $1.13 
to  $1.38:  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  Md.  and  E.  S.,  tub, 
35  to  75e;  Jersey,  bskt..  50c  to  $1.40;  Spinach. 
•Tercev,  bskt.  or  crate,  25  to  75c;  Md.,  bskt.,  50 
to  75c.  Squash,  nearby,  marrow,  bbl.,  $1;  Hub¬ 
bard,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.25:  Mass.,  Hubbard,  bag. 
40  to  60c.  Lettuce,  Cal.,  Iceberg,  crate,  $2.25 
to  $4;  Jersey,  crate,  15  to  85c.  Lima  beans, 
Md.  and  E.  S..  bskt..  75c  to  $2.25.  Turnips, 
nearby,  white,  bskt..  35  to  50c;  Canada,  ruta¬ 
baga,  50-lb.  bag.  50  to  60c.  Watercress,  100 
bchs.,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $6.80;  bulls,  $3.35:  cows, 
$3.25:  calves,  best,  $7;  common  to  good.  $4.50 
to  $6;  sheep,  $2.50;  lambs,  $6.50;  hogs,  $4. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb..  Sc;  good  to  choice,  5  to  7c; 
lambs,  head,  $2  to  $5;  roasting  pigs,  16  to  20c. 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red.  65V4c;  corn.  No.  2  yel¬ 
low  43% ft  oats.  No.  2  white,  28c;  rye.  No.  2 
western,  47%e. 

FEED 

City  bran,  $15.50;  middlings,  $15.50;  red-dog, 
$20.50;  hominy  feed,  $16;  cottonseed  meal, 

C.4>0  OK 


No.  1.  $17:  No.  2.  $16;  No.  3,  $14;  clover 
mixed,  $16;  Alfalfa,  $19. 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 
Public  Markets 

f Quotations  are  by  pound  unless  otherwise 
specified.) 

Butter.  29  to  32c;  eggs,  doz.,  50  to  55c;  chick¬ 
ens,  35  to  45c;  potatoes,  1  to  2e;  apples,  doz., 
40  to  50c;  string  beans,  25c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Lice  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
18c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  15  to  16c;  ordinary, 
13  to  14c;  White  Leghorns,  fancy,  14c;  ordi¬ 
nary,  10  to  13c;  fancy,  new-hatched  broiling 
chickens,  18c;  roasting  chickens,  fancy,  5  lbs. 
and  over.  15e;  Spring  chickens,  fancy,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  full-feath?red,  15e;  ordinary.  10  to  13c; 
barebacks  and  poor  quality,  lower;  Spring  chick¬ 
ens.  fancy  mixed  colors,  full-feathered,  13  to 
14c:  ordinary,  9  to  12c:  undergrades  lower; 
White  Leghorns,  young,  10  to  12c;  old  roosters, 
10  to  11c;  turkeys,  young  toms,  16  to  17c; 
young  hens,  19  fo  20c;  old  toms,  15c.  Ducks, 
large  AVhitwe  Pekins,  young,  12  to  14c;  ducks, 
mixed  colors,  old,  8  to  10c.  Geese,  13  to  loe. 
Pigeons,  per  pair,  young,  18  to  20c;  old,  22c; 
Rabbits,  per  lb.,  6c.  Guineas,  per  pair,  young, 
2 Vi  to  2 Vi  lbs..  70c:  smaller  sizes,  40  to  45c. 

Dressed*  Poultry — Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in  boxes, 
weighing  4%  lbs.  or  over.  19e;  4  lbs.,  18c;  3 
to  3%  lbs.,  *16  to  17c;  under  3  lbs.,  14  to  15c; 
chickens,  western,  weighing  4%  lbs.  or  over, 
19c;  4  lbs..  17  to  18c;  3  to  3%  lbs.,  16e;  2% 
lbs.,  17c;  1%  to  2  lbs.,  20  to  23c;  old  roost¬ 
ers.  dry -picked,  western,  5  lbs.  or  over,  12c; 
under  5  lbs..  10  to  11c:  turkeys,  nearby,  fancy 
toms,  24  to  25c;  hens,  24  to  26c;  Northwestern, 
fancy  young  toms,  23  to  24c;  hens,  24  to  25c; 
Western,  fancy,  young  toms,  23c;  hens,  24c; 
Southwestern  and  Southern,  fancy,  young  toms, 
22c;  hens,  23c:  fair  to  good  turkeys,  20  to 
22c;  old  toms,  20c;  old  hens,  21  to  22c;  ducks, 
L.  L.  16c:  Western,  13  to  15c;  geese,  15  to  17c. 

Butter. — Creamery,  in  tubs,  fancy,  higher 
scoring  than  extra.  24%  to  27%e;  92  score. 
23%c;  91  score,  22%c;  90  score,  21  Vi  e ;  89 

score,  21c;  88  score,  29 Vic;  87  score,  20e;  86 
score,  1 9%e. 

Eggs. —Fresh  extra  firsts.  36c;  fresh  firsts  in 
new  rases,  33c;  fresh  firsts  in  second-hand  cases. 


32e;  average  current  receipts,  in  second-hand 
cases,  31c;  fresh  seconds,  28 Vi  to  29 Vic;  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs,  44  to 
46c;  refrigerator  extra  firsts,  25%  to  26c; 
firsts,  24  Vi  to  25c. 

Apples. — Bu.  bskts.,  W.  Va.,  Staymans,  U. 
S.  Commercial,  2  Vi -in.  min..  $1;  Del.,  Romes, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2V4-in.  min.,  $1:  Conn.,  McIntosh, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  min.,  $1.00;  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2Vi-in.  min.,  $1.35;  Cortland,  U.  S.  No.  1.  2%- 
in.  min.,  $1.10;  Va.,  Staymans,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2%-in.  min.,  fine  quality,  few  sales,  $1.25  to 
$1.40;  Pa.  Black  Twigs,  U.  S.  Utility,  2%-in. 
min.,  85c;  Staymans,  U.  S.  Utility,  2Vi-in. 
min.,  90c  to  $1:  N.  Y.,  McIntosh,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2Vi-in.  min.,  $1.50;  I’a.,  Yorks,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2%-in.  min.,  considerably  small  size,  $1.75; 
boxes.  Wash.,  Staymans,  extra  fancy,  medium 
to  large  size,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  fancy,  medium 
to  large  size,  $1.25  to  $1.35.  Street  sales.  Pa. 
and  N.  J.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  various  varieties,  30 
to  50c;  few  best,  large,  high  as  60c;  poorer 
and  small,  20  to  25c;  Pa.,  N.  J..  Del.  and 
Md.,  bu.  bskts.,  Staymans,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in. 
min.,  $1  to  $1.25;  few  fine  quality  higher;  U. 
S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  min.,  85c  to  $1.25;  U.  S.  No. 

I,  2V4-in.  min.,  85c  to  $1.15;  unclassified,  2%- 
in.  min.,  40  to  75c. 

Beans,  Snap. — Va.,  Norfolk  section,  bu.  hprs., 
wax,  flat  type,  very  poor  quality  and  condi¬ 
tion,  35c.  Street  sales,  bu.  hprs..  Va.,  green, 
flat  type,  mostly  fair  to  ordinary,  65c  to  $1;  few 
good,  $1.25  to  $1.50:  poorer,  low  as  25c;  wax, 
poor,  50  to  75c.  Lima:  Street  sales,  Va.,  bu. 
lipr.,  75c  to  $1.75. 

Cranberries. — Mass.,  Vi -bbl.  boxes,  late  va¬ 
rieties,  $2  to  $2.25;  N.  J.,  Vi -bbl.  boxes,  late 
varieties,  fair  to  good  condition  and  quality, 
$1.90  to  $2.  Stree  sales:  N.  J.,  Vi -bbl.  boxes, 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  poorer,  $1.50. 

Carrots. — N.  Y.,  bu.  bskts.,  topped,  washed, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  mostly  75c;  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  per 
bunch,  Vi  to  lVic;  mostly  1  to  lVic. 

,  Cabbage. — N.  Y.,  80-lb.  sacks,  Danish,  mostly 
45  to  50c;  few  low  as  40c;  90-lb.  sacks,  Danish, 
mostly  50c;  100-lb.  sacks,  Danish,  50  to  60c; 
bulk,  per  ton,  Danish,  mostly  $10  to  $11;  bulk, 
per  ton,  domestic,  mostly  $9  to  $10;  poorer  low 
as  $8:  I’a.,  80-lb.  sacks.  Danish,  mostly  50c. 

Cauliflower.- — -Street  sales:  N.  J.,  crates,  ordi¬ 
nary,  50  to  85c;  L.  I.,  crates,  $1  to  $1.25;  few, 
$1.30  to  $1.35. 

Celery.- — N.  Y'.,  2-3  crates,  in  rough  and  crate 
washed,  4  to  S  dozen,  85c  to  $1.15.  Street  sales, 
N.  ,T.,  2-3  crates,  in  rough,  $1.25:  Pa.  and  N. 

J. ,  wired  or  tied  bundles,  5  to  8c;  few,  9  to 

10c. 

Grapes.— Street  sales:  Pa.,  cartons  (12  2-qt. 
bskts.).  Concords,  U.  S.  No.  1,  table  stock,  $1.15 
to  $1.25;  N.  Y\,  12-qt.  bskts..  Concords,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  32  to  35c. 

Horseradish.— Mo.,  bbls..  No.  1,  $6.50  to  $7; 
select,  $8. 

Kale. — Street  sales:  N.  J.,  bus.,  25  to  30c; 
Md.,  bus.,  30c, 

Leeks. — Street  sales:  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  per 
bunch,  1V4  to  2c. 

Mushrooms. — Street  sales:  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskts., 
white,  40  to  60c;  few  fine  quality  higher;  poor¬ 
er  low  as  25c;  1-lb.  bskts.,  20c. 

Onions. — N.  Mich.,  Ohio  and  Ind.,  50-lb. 

sacks,  yellows,  U.  S.  No.  1,,  mostly  45  to  50c; 
few  fine  quality,  large,  high  as  5oc.  Some  con¬ 
siderably  small  and  fair  condition,  35  to  42Vic; 
some  very  poor  condition,  low  as  25c;  Ohio 
and  Ind.,  50-lb.  sacks,  white  boilers.  U.  S.  No. 
1,  best,  $1  to  $1.15;  poorer  condition,  low  as 
75c. 

Pears.— N.  Y.,  bu.  bskts.,  Sheldons,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2-in.  min.,  best,  $1  to  $1.25;  poorer  con¬ 
dition,  low  as  75c;  D’Anjous,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2-in. 
min.,  $1  to  $1.25:  Clairgeaus,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2- 
in.  min.,  75c;  Lawrence,  2-in.  min.,  fair  to 

good  quality,  50  to  65c:  Duchess,  2-in.  min., 
fair  to  good  quality,  75c;  Seekels,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
1  Vi -in.  min.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  U.  S.‘  No.  1.  1%- 
in.  min.,  90c  to  $1.25;  bu.  kegs,  Seekels,  U.  S. 
No..  1,  lV4-in.  tnin.,  $1.50. 

Parsnips. — Street  sales:  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %- 

bu.  bskts..  20  to  35c;  bus.,  35  to  50c. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Street  sales:  N.  J.,  %-bu. 

bskts.,  Jersey  type  and  reds.  U.  S.  No.  1.  40 
to  50c;  poorer,  30  to  35c;  U.  S.  No.  2,  25  to 

35c;  bbls.,  Jersey  type,  mediums,  $1.25  to  $1.40; 
Md.  and  Del.,  bu.  hprs.,  Jersey  type,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  50c;  white  yams,  U.  S.  No.  1,  40  to  50c; 
some  exceptional  lots  higher;  Va.,  bu.  hprs., 
Jersey  type,  U.  S.  No.  7.  30  to  35c;  bbls.,  Jer¬ 
sey  type,  U.  S.  No.  1,  75c  to  $1. 

Tomatoes. — I’a.,  hothouse,  8-lb.  bskts.,  65  to 
90c;  10-qt.  bskts.,  mostly  $1.60;  few  higher; 
Ohio,  8-lb.  bskts.,  65  to  85c. 

Potatoes.- — Boat  receipts,  Me.,  100-lb.  sack, 
Green  Mountains,  U.  S.,  No.  1.  mostly  90c;  few 
higher;  few  85c.  Street  sales:  Pa.  and  N.  J., 

1 00-lb.  sack.  Green  Mountains,  Cobblers  and 
Russet  Rurals,  U.  S.  No.  1,  SOc  to  $1;  mostly 
85  to  90c;  poorer,  70  to  75c;  U.  S.  No.  2,  40 
to  50c;  Md.  and  Del.,  100-lb.  sack.  Redskins,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  85 Vi  to  90c;  few  high  as  $1. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney,  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Few  important  changes  are  noted  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Produce  Market.  Supplies  of  most  produce 
continue  plentiful  from  nearby  sources  with 
prices  unusually  low  in  most  cases.  Compara¬ 
tively  little  competition  from  distant  sections 
lias  been  noted,  chiefly  for  this  reason.  One 

new  arrival  was  one  car  of  extra  fancy  Danish 

cabbage  from  New  York  which  sold  slowly  at 
75c  per  100-lb.  sack.  The  hay  market  was 

very  quiet  with  Timothy  in  light  demand  while 

stock  hay  improved  slightly. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  for 
best,  market  lirnt  except  on  ripe  stock.  Native 
all  varieties  ord.  25  to  GOe.  Gravensteins  cold 
storage,  few  fancy  60  to  85c.  McIntosh  mostly 
75c  to  $1.35.  McIntosh  large  fancy  mostly 
$1.50  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box.  Me..  Wolf  River 
$1.50  to  $2  bbl.  McIntosh  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  tub. 
N.  Yr.,  N.  J.,  Del.  and  Md.  bu.  bskts.,  no  sales 
noted. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  good 
for  best.  Native  18  belts.  25  to  SOc.  Cut  off 
few  sales,  poor  demand  25  to  SOc  std.  bu.  box. 

Broccoli.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  mostly  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  white  15  to  35c.  Savoy  25  to  40c.  Red  25 
to  40c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  Danish  fancy  few 
sales  75c  100  lbs. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  35  to  05c.  Cut  off,  poor  demand, 
35  to  60c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif,  beltd.,  no  sales 
noted.  N.  Y.  cut  off  no  sales  noted. 

Cauliflower. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  4  to  12  heads  ord.  35  to  50c:  fancy  00 
to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Conn  erts.  fancy  $1,  few 
$1.25.  N.  Y.  2-tier  crates  $1.75  to  $1.85. 

Celery. - Supply  moderate,  demand  good  for 

best.  Native  18  belts,  ord.  mostly  SOc  to  $1 : 
fancy  $1.25  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  2-3 
crates  $1.50  to  $1.05.  Calif,  and  Mich,  no  sales 
noted. 

Cranberries — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Mass.  V4-bbl.  crates  $1.50  to  $1.85,  few  large 
fancy  $2. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  good.  Hot¬ 
house  native  best  $4  to  $0,  few  extra  fancy 
$0.50.  poorer  low  as  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  La., 
outdoor,  few  sales  $1.50  to  $1.75  bu.  tub.  Fla. 
hothouse  few  sales  $1  to  $1.25  doz. 

Escarole. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  25  to  40c,  few  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — -Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  18  heads  hothouse  25  to  40c;  out¬ 
door  few  sales  mostly  25  to  SOc  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.  4  to5  doz.  heads  $2.50  to  $3,  poorer  lower 
crate.  N.  Y.  Big  Boston  no  sales  noted. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Yellow  native  35  to  60c  std.  bu. 
box.  Mass.  med.  size  mostly  45  to  SOc  50 
lbs.  Ind.  and  Mich.  50  to  55c  50  lbs.  N.  Y. 
yellow  mostly  SOc  50  lbs. 

Parsley.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  25  to  SOc  std.  bu.  box. 


Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady 
on  best.  Native  cut  off  ord.  50  to  75c;  fancy 
85c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  50  to  65c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  mostly  85e  100-lb.  bags.  P.  E.  I.  few 
sales  $1.75  90  lbs.  Idaho  bakers  fancy  $2  to 
$2.25  box. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Native  outdoor  50  to  60  bchs.  25  to  40c. 
Hothouse  $1  to  $1.10,  few  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native  best  50  to  75c,  poorer  low  as  35c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  hothouse  5  to  Sc  lb.  Ohio  fancy  50  to 
70e  8-lb.  bskts. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  rutabaga  or  purple  tops  25  to  50c  std.  bu. 
box.  P.  E.  I.  50  to  60c,  few  05e  50  lbs.  White 
Capes  40  to  60c  50  lbs. 

Hay.  —  Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
light,  especially  on  Timothy,  market  unchanged. 
No.  1  Timothy  $17.50;  No.  2  Timothy  $16.50. 
Clover  mixed,  red,  No.  1  $15.50  ton.  Alfalfa 
no  sales. 

Butter.  — •  Market  steady,  creamery  extras 
22%e;  firsts  21%  to  22c;  seconds  20%  to  21c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras  43  to  44c;  white  extras  42e;  fresh  east¬ 
ern  37  to  39e  doz. 

Poultry.— Dressed,  supply  moderate,  demand 
moderately  light,  market  quiet.  Fowl  western 
3  to  5  lbs.  14  to  19c;  2%  to  3  lbs.  13  to  14c. 
Boosters  13  to  14c.  Chickens  small  20  to  21c; 
large  16  to  19c.  Broilers  native  18  to  20c.  Chick¬ 
ens  native  15  to  21c  lb.  Live  poultry  steady. 
Fowl  14  to  15c.  Leghorns  12  to  13c.  Chickens 
large  15c:  small  13  to  14c.  Broilers  13  to  15c. 
Roosters  8c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
extras  20  to  21c;  firsts  19  to  19%c.  Fresh  ex¬ 
tras  15  to  15%c;  firsts  14%  to  15c.  AVestern 
held  extras  19  to  20c:  firsts  18  to  18%c.  Fresh 
extras  14%  to  15c.  Firsts  14  to  14%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — Market  weak,  even  on  small 
lots.  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $2.75  to  $3.  Calif, 
small  white  $4.25  to  $4.50.  Y'ellow  eyes  $3.75 
to  $4.  Red  kidney  $3.75  to  $4.  Lima  $0  to  $0.50 
100-lb.  sacks. 

AA’ool. — Market  slightly  more  active,  demand 
moderately  light,  prices  firm  to  slightly  lower. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  19  to  20c, 
clothing  16  to  17c;  %  blood,  combing  20c, 

clothing  16  to  17c;  %  blood,  combing  20  to  21c, 

clothing  17  to  ISc:  %  blood,  combing  20  to  21c, 

clothing  17  to  17%e. 

Scoured  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing  47  to  50c, 
clothing  40  to  42c;  %  blood,  combing  42  to  44c, 

clothing  35  to  37c;  %  blood,  combing  37  to  40c, 

clothing  32  to  34c;  %  blood,  combing  35  to  37c, 

clothing  29  to  31c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  47  to  49c, 
clothing  40  to  42c;  %  blood,  combing  43  to  45c, 

clothing  38  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing  40  to  42c. 

clothing  37  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing  38  to  40c, 

clothing,  33  to  35e. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIA’ESTOCK 

Hogs.  —  Supply  moderate,  market  barely 
steady,  demand  very  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $3.50 
to  $4. 

Cattle.— Supply  killing  classes  moderate,  mar¬ 
ket  week,  tending  lower.  Demand  poor  for  all- 
classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2  to  $3;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1  to  $2. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $1  to  $2.50. 

A'ealers. — Medium  and  choice  $3  to  $6;  cull 
and  common  $1.50  to  $3. 

Sheep.- — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  weak, 
some  sales  fully  $5  lower,  demand  poor.  Choice, 
head,  $80  to  $95;  good,  $65  to  $80;  medium,  $30 
to  $65;  common,  $25  to  $30. 


Cleaning  a  Well 

How  can  I  clean  out  a  well?  Tills 
well  is  60  ft.  deep.  I  have  a  way  of 
cleaning  it  out,  but  would  like  to  knotv 
Avliat  to  use  to  purify  it.  This  well  has 
been  all  right  until  two  weeks  ago,  when 
Ave  let  a  tAvo-gallon  pail  of  curd  or  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  drop  in,  so  have  cleaned  it 
out,  but  it.  still  tastes  of  the  curd. 

Maryland.  J.  II.  R. 

A  small  quantity  of  curd  could  hardly 
influence  the  taste  of  the  water  from  a 
60-foot  Avell  for  any  length  of  time,  if  at 
all.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  some 
other  source  of  this  unusual  taste  that 
you  have  not  yet  discovered.  Dug  wells 
are  most  subject  to  pollution  from  sur¬ 
face  water  obtaining  entrance,  from  the 
accidental  falling  into  them  of  some 
small  animal  or  trash,  or  from  the  ad¬ 
mittance  through  an  underground  chan¬ 
nel  of  pollution  from  a  distance.  A  dis¬ 
tant  A'ault  or  barnyard  may  pollute  a 
Avell  previously  clean  by  the  final  seep¬ 
age  toward  it  of  liquids  from  such  a 
source,  or  changes  in  the  volume  or  flow 
of  underground  Avaters  may  affect  it.  A 
well  is  simply  an  artificial  reservoir 
formed  in  a  Avater-bearing  stratum  of  the 
soil.  The  ground  Avater  supplying  the 
Avell  is  not  stationary,  but  rises  and  falls 
with  the  season’s  rainfall  and,  in  some 
cases,  flows  laterally  in  more  or  less  well 
defined  channels.  Pollution  from  barn¬ 
yards  or  vaults  is  best  avoided  by  dig¬ 
ging  the  Avell  as  far  as  practicable  from 
them,  though  there  is  no  known  “safety 
distance”  because  of  the  unknown  char¬ 
acter  of  underground  rock  formations. 
Placing  the  well  upon  higher  ground 
than  the  farm  buildings  is  also  a  measure 
of  safety,  since  the  Aoav  of  underground 
Avaters  generally  follows  the  course  taken 
by  surface  streams  or  surface  Aoav.  If  a 
well  that  displays  an  unusual  taste  in 
the  water  is  Avell  cleaned  out,  the  enter¬ 
ing  Avater  needs  no  purification  and  it  is 
not  practicable,  or  desirable,  to  attempt 
to  purify  polluted  water  already  in  it. 
Should  a  continuance  of  a  foreign  and 
undesirable  taste  indicate  continuing  pol¬ 
lution,  the  source  of  this  should  be 
sought  and  removed. 

It  should  be  said  further  that  many 
dug  wells  are  open  to  pollution  through 
the  cracks  in  their  plank  coverings.  The 
wash  of  spilled  water  carries  the  dirt  of 
the  platform  into  the  Avell  through  these 
cracks.  Any  dug  well  should  have  a 
watertight  covering,  preferably  of  con¬ 
crete,  and  the  platform  should  be  above 
the  surrounding  surface  level  with  the 
adjacent  earth  graded  to  carry  surface 
water  away  from  it.  M.  B.  D. 

Three  Favorite  House 
Plants 


der-blue  flowers,  and  is  lovely  to  look  at. 
I  groAV  it  in  a  glass  aquarium  boAvl. 

Another  house  plant  that  is  suited  to 
a  sunny  window  is  the  Beloperone  or 
shrimp  plant.  It  will  begin  flowering  in 
the  Fall,  and  Avill  continue  all  Winter. 

I  have  another  rather  unusual  house 
plant  in  point  of  age.  It  is  a  maidenhair 
fern,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  that  I  inherit¬ 
ed  from  my  mother,  having  been  in  the 
family  more  than  40  years.  It  has  al- 
Avays  occupied  the  same  place  in  a  north 
AvindoAv,  and  is  now  a  mass  of  feathery 
green.  In  the  Summer  the  old  foliage 
dies  down,  but  is  quickly  succeeded  by 
new  fronds.  I  keep  it  in  the  house  all 
the  year  round,  as  unlike  my  other  win- 
doAv  ferns,  it  does  not  do  Avell  if  put  out 
of  doors  in  Summer.  s.  M.  T. 

Netv  Jersey. 


Annual  Horticultural  Week 
at  Pennsylvania  State 
College 

The  ninth  annual  horticultural  Aveek 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College  will  be 
held  December  14-16.  This  is  the  third 
year  of  a  general  program  for  practical 
growers  in  Avhicli  different  general  topics 
are  discussed  from  the  technical  as  Avell 
as  the  practical  viewpoint. 

The  general  topic  for  this  year  is  the 
subject  of  “Reproduction”  in  plants  and 
deals  mainly  with  subjects  of  fruit  set¬ 
ting,  seeds  and  seed  production,  and 
propagation  by  means  other  than  seeds. 
Special  programs  are  provided  for  fruit¬ 
growers,  vegetable-growers  and  amateur 
flower-gardeners.  The  general  public  is 
invited  to  attend  and  anyone  Avho  is  in¬ 
terested  may  secure  a  complete  program 
of  the  three  days’  meetings  by  address¬ 
ing  Dr.  S.  W.  Fletcher,  Department  of 
Horticulture,  State  College,  Pa. 
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STRAWBERRIES 

DAV  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
|  H  I  tells  how.  Describes  best 
varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.  ~ 
72  W.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Burpee’s  GARDEN  BOOK  free 
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Describes  all  best  flowers  and  vegetables — 
I  Burpee's  guaranteed  seeds.  Low  prices. 
.Many  pictures.  Planting  information. 

i  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

1  977  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


RED  RASPBERRIES  Certified  Newburg,  $6.50  per 
100.  $1.00  a  dozen.  Latham  $3.00  100;  $15.00  per  1000. 
\V.  HALBERT,  -  -  OXFORD,  N.  Y. 


in  MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES— 4-8  ft  ,  $1.25. 

I  v  $10.00  per  100.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Dansville,  N.  T. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


More  New  Laid  WHITE  and 
BROWN  EGGS  direct  from 
the  farm.  W  rite  for  shipping 
eards.  Our  85  years  service 
and  experience  Is  our  guarantee. 

ZENITH-GODLEY  CO. 

171  Duane  Street  New  York  City 


I  have  found  the  Avater  hyacinth  a 
very  satisfactory  window  plant.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  bright  sunny  window,  where  it 
soon  sends  up  its  spike  of  delicate  laven¬ 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2291  12th  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Dally  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Request — Established  1885 
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Filling  the  Farm  Pork 
Barrel 

Not  so  many,  in  these  clays,  have  had 
experience  in  pickling  and  curing  meats. 
May  I  share  some  old  and  well-cried 
meat-curing  recipes  with  you?  The  mod¬ 
ern  pig  or  hog  is  bred  for  more  bacon, 
less  thick  fat  or  white  pork,  side  pork  it 
was  called,  and  longer  side  cuts  of  mul¬ 
tiple  layers  of  fat  and  lean,  so  that  one 
can  have  the  most  delicious  home-cured 
bacon  and  hams,  if  he  knows  curing 
methods. 

First,  some  regular  salt  pork,  the  old- 
fashioned  kind ;  at  least  a  few  layers 
will  be  appreciated.  This  is  good  sliced, 
freshened,  dipped  in  flour  and  fried  crisp, 
with  a  nice  milk  gravy.  It  is  also  fine  in 
baked  beans,  to  cook  with  greens,  or 
New  England  boiled  dinner.  Or  take  a 
big  piece  of  lean  side  pork,  soak  24  hours 
in  sour  milk  or  buttermilk,  wash  and 
soak  over  night  in  cold  water.  Then  roll 
in  Hour,  sprinkle  it  with  pepper  and  a 
little  sugar.  Stick  some  cloves  in  it  and 
bake  an  hour  or  two  in  a  covered  roaster. 
Then  fill  one  end  of  the  pan  with  meat 
dressing  and  the  rest  of  it  with  peeled  po¬ 
tatoes,  carrots  and  onions ;  cover  and 


When  ready  to  smoke  take  out  and 
drain  24  hours.  Run  stout  string  into 
the  hams  and  tie  cords  around  the  middle 
of  the  bacon  strips  and  hang  in  a  smoke¬ 
house.  You  will  need  eight  to  12  smokes, 
if  hung  in  a  smoke-house.  I  like  corn¬ 
cobs  best  for  flavor.  I  like  to  use  metal 
drums  for  smoking,  as  only  two  or  three 
smokes  are  needed  due  to  their  tightness 
and  the  smaller  space  for  smoke.  I  put 
an  iron  rod  across  the  top  from  which 
the  meat  is  suspended,  and  cover  over 
with  an  old  waterproof  coat  or  blanket. 
I  cut  a  little  opening  at  the  bottom 
where  I  slide  in  the  cobs  with  a  few  live 
coals.  This  gives  draft,  too,  so  the  coals 
won't  go  out  and  thus  I  get  a  generous 
smoking.  When  a  rich  brown  I  rub  the 
outside  with  a  mixture  of  borax  and 
black  pepper,  if  to  be  kept  till  Spring,  to 
keep  all  insects  away.  The  hams  are 
ready  for  use  at  once. 

For  Sausage. — For  10  lbs.  of  ground 
meat,  at  least  half  lean,  use  four  ounces 
salt,  one  ounce  black  pepper,  at  least  one 
ounce  each  of  sage  and  Summer  savory, 
one-half  teaspoon  ginger.  Mix  well,  and 
pack  in  a  large  pan,  for  slicing. 

When  a  farmer  can  get  only  $10  to 
$15  for  a  sleek  dry  cow  or  heifer  try 
these : 

Dried  Beef. — Separate  the  muscles  in 
the  hindquarter  and  select  or  cut  into 
slender  portions,  about  eight  to  10  inches 
long.  Small  pieces  cure  better  and  smoke 
better.  Rub  well  with  one-third  of  the 
following  mixture  each  of  three  succes¬ 
sive  days  and  let  lie  in  large  platters  in 


Where  Ills  Are  Costly 
— Prevention  Pays! 


Keep  the  Milk  Organs  Trouble-free 


W, 


ITH  all  your  care  in  feeding,  udder 
ills  and  injuries  may  hold  up  the  milk 
flow  and  steal  your  dairy  profit.  Losses 
from  cuts,  chaps,  bruises  and  inflamma¬ 
tion  are  common — and  preventable,  for 
Bag  Balm  clears  up  common  ills,  often 
between  milkings.  This  refined,  medi¬ 
cated  ointment  contains  a  unique  anti¬ 
septic — a  penetrating  oil  that  carries  the 
medication  into  the  pores  and  tissues, 
relieving  discomfort,  promoting  circula¬ 
tion  and  rapid  healing.  Use  Bag  Balm 
for  caked  bag,  bunches  and  all  udder  and 
teat  troubles.  Clean  and  pleasant  to 
use;  cannot  taint  milk.  At  dealers,  or 
sent  direct  if  not  at  your  store. 


Avoid  Imitations 

Only  Bag  Balm  can  give  such 
results,  say  many  dairymen. 
Use  this  penetrating  liealer 
for  all  emergencies.  Contains 
no  Formalin  —  cannot  harm 
delicate  tissues. 


SEND  FOB  FREE  SAMPLE 


Dairy  Association,  Co.,  Inc., 

Dept.  9-A.  Lyndonville,  Vermont. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  sample  (worth  15c.), 
with  illustrated  dairy  book.  I  enclose  4c.  to 
prepay  postage. 

Name  . . . . 


Address 

I 


Maple  Lane  Monarch's  Jacqueline  now  holds  fifth  place  in  the  senior  two-year-old 
class  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Chih  advanced  register.  Jacqueline  has 
just  completed  a  record  of  14,725  lbs.  of  milk  and  794  lbs.  of  fat  in  Class  F. 
Fhe  iras  bred  and  tested  by  A.  II.  Chambers  of  Maple  Lane  Farm,  Kingston,  N. 
Y.  Her  sire,  Saugerties  Ultra  Monarch,  has  11  daughters  in  the  advanced  reg¬ 
ister  with  an  average  of  11.485  lbs.  of  milk  and  584  lbs.  of  fat,  mostly  records 
made  at  immature  ages.  The  dam  Jacqueline  is  a  great  producing  darn  and  she 
has  a  record  of  6SS  lbs.  of  fat  in  class  C. 


bake  one  hour  longer.  And  then  it  is 
good  enough  for  your  most  special 
guests  ! 

But  this  isn’t  giving  you  my  pet  recipe 
for  packing  salt  pork.  Put  a  half-inch 
layer  of  coarse  salt  in  a  big  crock,  or  a 
very  clean  wooden  barrel.  Have  the  side 
pork  cut  in  uniform  strips,  as  to  width. 
The  length  does  not  matter.  I  save  the 
nicest  or  leanest  strips  for  bacon,  and 
1  use  the  loins,  nice  head  pieces  and 
other  good  cuts  for  canning.  Pack  the 
side  pork  on  edge,  makiing  as  compact  a 
pack  as  possible.  Sprinkle  more  of  the 
salt  around  the  outside  of  the  barrel. 
Makes  as  many  layers  as  you  like,  or  as 
many  as  the  amount  of  pork  requires. 
Fill  a  large  kettle  with  hot  water  and 
turn  in  all  the  salt  it  will  dissolve,  and 
boil  up.  When  sure  it  will  dissolve  no 
more  salt,  and  that  it  really  boils,  turn 
at  once  over  the  pork.  There  should  be 
enough  to  cover  the  pork  an  inch  or  so. 
An  ounce  of  saltpeter  may  be  added  if  a 
pinkish  color  to  the  meat  is  liked,  but 
it  is  not  necessary.  Put  a  clean  flat  stone 
over  the  meat  to  keep  it  under  the  brine. 
This  will  not  cook  or  melt  the  pork  in 
any  way,  and  it  strikes  into  the  meat  so 
quickly  that  no  spoiling  or  deterioration 
of  flavor  is  possible.  This  is  a  tried  and 
true  method,  and  the  pork  keeps  the  year 
round  in  perfect  condition.  I  know  one 
family  that  has  used  this  method  for  50 
years  with  no  spoilage,  reheating  and 
skimming  the  same  brine  each  Fall,  add¬ 
ing  more  salt  and  water  if  needed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  of  pork  used. 

For  hams  and  bacon  1  long  ago  gave 
up  the  dry-curing  method.  It  is  too 
laborious,  with  its  repeated  rubbing  and 
turning.  It  is  too  uncertain  of  results. 
If  tiie  weather  is  too  warm,  or  the  cellar 
too  warm,  the  best  of  effort  cannot  save 
your  choice  hams  and  bacon.  M  e  trim 
out  the  shoulders,  too,  and  use  at  least 
one  of  them  as  hams. 

For  RX)  lbs.  of  meat  make  a  brine  of 
four  gallons  of  water,  9  lbs.  of  salt,  three 
ounces  of  saltpeter,  two  ounces  of  baking 
soda.  2  lbs.  of  sugar.  Bring  this  to  a 
boil  and  cool.  Pack  the  hams  and  shoul¬ 
ders  in  the  bottom  of  a  barrel,  or  a  large 
pork  jar,  or  in  lard  tubs,  skin  side 
down,  using  the  pieces  intended  for  bacon 
to  pack  around  the  sides,  on  edge.  Turn 
the  cooled  pickle  over  the  meat  and  let 
stand  about  three  weeks.  You  will  have 
no  cause  to  worry  if  the.  weather  is 
warm  as  meat  treated  in  this  way  never 
suoils.  It  can  stand  longer  if  desired. 
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over  night, 
peter  in 
sugar  or 
cold  water 


the  liquor  that  will  form :  Mixture,  for 
20  lbs.  of  meat :  One  pint  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  saltpeter,  44  lb.  brown  sugar.  Then 
hang  to  dry.  As  soon  as  it  stops  drip¬ 
ping  give  one  smoke,  dry  a  little  more, 
then  give  more  smokes  to  suit  taste. 

For  Corned  Beef. — For  100  lbs.  beef, 
four  quarts  coarse  salt,  44  lb.  saltpeter, 
lb.  soda,  one  quart  molasses,  or  2  to 
lbs.  brown  sugar.  Pack  the  beef  while 
still  very  fresh  in  a  barrel  or  tub,  using 
the  dry  salt  on  the  bottom,  between  the 
layers  and  around  the  outside.  Let  lie 
Dissolve  the  soda  and  salt- 
i  little  warm  water,  add  the 
molasses  and  enough  more 
to  cover  the  meat,  say  three 
to  four  gallons,  and  turn  over  the  meat. 
Add  a  weight  to  keep  under  the  brine. 
Ready  for  use  in  10  days.  If  to  stand 
till  Summer,  in  Spring  scald  and  skim 
the  brine,  add  half  as  much  more  salt,  or 
a  little  less,  and  return  to  the  meat. 
Freshen  well  before  cooking. 

M.  G.  FEINT. 


Chili  Con  Carne 

One  pound  chopped  beef,  one  chopped 
onion,  two  tablespoons  of  fat,  one  pint 
can  tomatoes,  two  tablespoons  flour,  one- 
half  cup  cooked  rice,  one  tablespoon 
chili  powder,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  pint 
kidney  beans.  Put  the  fat  to  heat  in  a 
saucepan,  add  the  meat,  stir  until 
browned.  Mix  the  flour  in  the  tomatoes, 
add  to  meat,  and  the  other  ingredients. 
Cook  slowly.  Some  finish  the  cooking 
in  the  oven. 


Clipped  Cows  Yield  Most  Profit 


Cows  i  n  stables  are  harder  to  keep  clean.  One  hai  r  i  n  the 
milk,  or  a  piece  of  chaff,  may  add  as  many  as  50,000  to 
the  bacteria  count.  A  simple — easy  precaution  against 
milk  rejection  is  keeping  your  cows  so  clean  that  no 
dirt  will  fall  into  the  milk.  Thorough  cleaning  is  i  mpossible 
if  long  hair  remains  on  flanks,  udders  and  underlines  to 
hold  dirt,  dust  and  chaff.  Clip  these  parts  short,  simply 
wipe  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  germ-laden  dust,  hair, 
manure,  etc.  are  easily  removed. 

Many  dairymen  report  increased  milk  flow  after 
clipping.  A  comfortable,  contented  cow  actually  gives 
more  milk — clean  milk — better  milk.  Get  extra  milk 
profit  by  clipping  your  cows  regularly.  Stewart  Clipper 
prices  are  lower.  The  sensational  new  electric  Clip- 
master  is  described  at  right.  Other  clippers,  $11.75  up. 
All  described  in  our  free  illustrated  catalog.  Chicago 
Flexible  Shaft  Company,  5598  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago. 


HUB 
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ELECTRIC 

Clipmaster 


Plugs  in  any  electric  light  socket 
or  runs  from  auto  battery 
World's  fastest,  finest  clipper. 
Fully  guaranteed  by  largest 
andoldestestablished  makers 
of  clipping  and  shearing  ma¬ 
chines.  At  any  dealer's  or 
order  direct,  $2  down,  bal¬ 
ance  C.  O.  D.  Complete 
with  Universal  Motor  for 
110-120  volts.  $17.  Special 
voltages  slightly  more. 

When  ordering,  de¬ 
scribe  current. 


World’s  Leading  Makers  of  Animal  Clippers 


—Other  New 
Low  Prices 


Book  Bargains 

“A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,”  Charles 
Dickens. 

“Robinson  Crusoe.”  Daniel  Defoe. 

“The  White  Company,”  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle. 

“The  Legends  of  Charlemagne,”  Tlios. 
Bulfinch. 

“Stories  from  the  Bible,”  Walter  de  la 
Mare. 

“Boy  and  Girls  of  Bookland,”  Nora 
Archibald  Smith. 

These  are  handsomely  illustrated  by 
noted  artists.  Books  formerly  sold  at 
$2.50.  The  price  now  is  $1.50.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  533  W.  30th  St., 
New  York. 


Relieve  lameness 
while  horse  works 


Apply  good  old  Absorbine.  See  how 
quickly  it  reduces  swellings,  relieves 
strained  muscles,  tendons.  Fine  anti¬ 
septic  to  aid  healing  of  galls,  boils, 
open  sores.  Never  blisters  nor  re¬ 
moves  hair — and  horse  works  while 
being  treated.  Economical  because  so 
little  goes  so  far.  Any  druggist.  Large 
bottle,  $2.50.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


Only  «§00 

Down  for  a 

3H.  P.  WITTE 

(Throttling  Governor) 

EASY  On  Best 
TERMS  EngineBuilt. 

LOWEST  PRICES  IN  20  YEARS 

Uses  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate  or  Natural  Gas. 
Removable  Die-Cast  Bearings,  Grease  Cup  Lubrication. 
Waterproof-Troubleproof  Magneto.  Easy  starting  device. 
Big  surplus  power  withlowest  fuel  and  oil  expense.  Other 
sizes  and  styles,  1 14  to30H.  P.  Also  3  styles  Saw  Rigs. 
SHIPPED  FROM  KANSAS  CITY  or  PITTSBURGH. 


FREE 


Write  today  for  My  Big  Engine 
Book— No  Obligation. 


210K  Carson  St 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


WITTE 

ENGINE  WORKS 


1898  Oakland  Av. 
Kansas  City, Mo. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  vour  requirements;  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings- 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  S*.,  Now.rk,  N.  J. 


BE  A 

WAGON-MAN.. 

We  Furnish^  the  Capita / 

A  great,  responsible,  successful.  40-year-old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital !  Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent  business 
that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself.  Become  the 
authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line— no  red  tape  and  no  division  of  line. 
We  finance  you.  You  extend  credit  to  your  own  rriends 
and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain  number 
of  these  “no-investment”  propositions  are  open.  Each 
one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to  put  some  money 
in  the  bank  every  week.  Honest,  steady  men  who  write 
promptly  are  assured  of  first  consideration.  Write  today 
and  ask  for  ‘‘no-investment”  ofEer.  Address  The  House 
of  Friendly  Service,  McConnon  &  Company,  Desk 
D-821  1,  Winona,  Minn. 

iiiimimiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CL4SSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels.  Swift:  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida: 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 

iimmmtimiimiiiiimimmmmmmm 
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Published  Bl-neeM;  by  the  ltural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

One  Year  Fifty  Cents 

Canada  84.00  Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.06. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


“Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters.” 

HESE  words  from  the  Book  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  carry  a  broader  meaning  than  the  Sun¬ 
day  preaching  label  frequently  put  on  them.  With¬ 
out  doubt  they  refer  to  every  layman,  everywhere, 
who,  with  worthy  thought  and  purpose  and  act,  is 
putting  something  of  value  into  life,  for  that  is 
what,  in  this  sense,  sowing  is.  Thus  so-called  ob¬ 
scure  lives  lose  their  obscurity,  and  become  part  of 
that  “one  far-off  divine  event  to  which  the  whole 
creation  moves.”  Opportunity  to  “sow  beside  all 
waters”— where  life  has  put  us — is  a  worthy  Thanks¬ 
giving  thought. 

* 

E  ARE  often  asked,  about  Thanksgiving 
time,  or  even  the  early  part  of  December,  for 
advice  about  shipping  and  selling  Christmas  greens. 
This  is  entirely  too  late  to  make  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangements.  One  should  make  arrangements  in 
early  Fall  with  a  dealer  who  will  handle  the  greens, 
and  ship  when  he  is  ready  to  x’eceive  them.  It  is 
usually  the  late  shipments  that  are  finally  carted 
off  to  the  dump.  We  think  there  are  many  cases 
where  such  greens,  attractively  made  into  wreaths 
and  roping,  could  be  sold  locally  in  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  especially  where  farmers  with  a  woodlot  have 
regular  retail  customers  for  farm  produce.  Of 
course  such  greens  must  be  attractive  and  well- 
arranged  to  compete  with  outside  shippers,  but  the 
man  on  the  spot,  with  regular  retail  customers,  cer¬ 
tainly  has  an  advantage  over  competitors  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  if  he  equals  them  in  quality. 

* 

HAT  pioneering  meant  in  the  early  days  in 
New  York  State  is  well  shown  by  the  story  of 
Robert  Harpur,  on  page  SOS.  We  like  now  and  then 
to  look  back  at  the  detailed  history  of  some  of  these 
old-timers  who  believed  in  the  land  and  its  ability 
to  feed  the  people  and  provide  them  homes.  Not 
all  of  these  pioneers  worked  on  the  large  scale  of 
Robert  Harpur,  but  all  had  the  vision  and  spirit 
and  liking  for  the  land.  As  they  narrowed  down 
their  personal  interests  to  one  or  two  hundred  acres, 
on  which  to  spend  a  lifetime,  the  fields  became  like 
leaves  of  an  interesting  book,  often  read  until 
literally  known  by  heart.  We  have  personally 
known  several  of  such  farms  and  farm  owners,  to 
whom  the  land  was  really  “Mother  Earth.” 

* 

E  HAVE  commented  before  on  the  way  the 
organized  florists  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  advertise  through  their  “Say  It  With 
Flowers”  campaign.  In  their  plans  for  the  future 
they  say : 

Steps  must  be  taken  to  determine  more  closely  what 
flowers  are  being  overproduced,  as  well  as  wherein 
greater  production  would  be  beneficial.  “Gluts”  are 
detrimental  to  grower,  wholesaler  and  retailer  alike — 
they  destroy  both  profit  and  market. 

There  is  a  thought  here  for  the  farmer.  Gluts 
in  fruit,  vegetables  or  any  other  farm  crop  mean 
loss  and  disappointment  to  the  producer.  Regulation 
of  output  is  as  important  to  the  farmer  as  to  the 
manufacturer.  How  may  we  best  take  up  this 
problem? 

* 

THERE  is  common  belief  that  salt  is  dangerous 
in  pig  feed.  Tests  at  the  Lacombe,  Alberta,  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farm  showed  its  advantage  when  mixed 
with  ground  feed.  The  addition  of  salt  served  as  a 
spice  to  whet  the  appetite  and  added  to  the  pala- 
tability  of  the  feeds  used,  the  difference  being  re¬ 
flected  in  the  extra  amounts  of  feed  consumed  by 
the  salt-fed  pigs.  In  tests  conducted  the  last  three 
Summers,  the  use  of  2 y2  lbs.  of  salt  in  every  100 


lbs.  of  meal  mixture  with  pigs  in  dry  lot,  self-fed  a 
grain  ration  of  oats  and  barley,  resulted  on  the  aver¬ 
age  in  a  30  per  cent  increase  in  daily  gains  and  a 
22  per  cent  decrease  in  cost  of  gains. 

* 

IIE  airplane  has  proven  useful  in  mapping  the 
immense  wilderness  country  of  Canada.  Much 
of  this  is  inaccessible  by  other  means  of  travel,  or 
very  slowly  so.  Since  1922  an  area  of  402.500  square 
miles  has  been  covered  with  aerial  photography 
comprising  125,000  square  miles  by  vertical  photo¬ 
graphs  and  277,500  square  miles  by  oblique  photo¬ 
graphs.  Vertical  photographs  are  used  for  mapping 
on  fairly  large  scales  or  whore  the  country  is  rough 
or  mountainous  while  oblique  photographs  are  spe¬ 
cially  well  adapted  for  the  exploratory  mapping  of 
those  extensive  areas  of  forest  and  lake  of  fairly 
uniform  elevation  which  constitute  such  a  large 
proportion  of  Northern  Canada. 

AN  ILLINOIS  farmer  and  his  15-year-old  boy 
(after  school  was  out  for  the  Summer)  have 
this  year  grown  320  acres  of  corn  at  about  a  cent  ex¬ 
pected  to  run  iy2  cents  per  bushel.  A  three-plow 
tractor  was  used,  21  days  being  required  for  plowing 
and  131/2  for  disking  and  harrowing.  The  field  was 
check  row  planted  at  the  rate  of  2S  acres  a  day, 
and  cultivated  three  times  at  the  rate  of  42  acres 
daily.  The  total  fuel  bill  (kerosene)  and  oil  cost 
was  $272. 

* 

CASE  involving  the  transportation  of  children 
to  high  school  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  decided  by  the  State  Education  Department 
in  a  manner  that  would  indicate  a  change  of  policy. 
In  this  case,  as  stated  in  the  Walton  Reporter,  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  14,  of  the  town  of  Walton,  voted  on  the 
question  September  2,  the  result  being  12  for  and 
20  against  transportation.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
the  Education  Department,  which  sent  the  following 
through  its  legal  department : 

“I  am  in  receipt  of  an  appeal  brought  by  Robert  W. 
Holley  in  relation  to  transportation  in  District  No.  14 
of  the  town  of  Walton.  In  view  of  the  present  finan¬ 
cial  economic  situation  in  this  State,  I  regret  to  advise 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  is  not  disposed  to 
entertain  any  further  appeals  with  respect  to  high- 
school  transportation  this  year. — Charles  A.  Brind  Jr.” 

The  law,  in  effect,  gives  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  arbitrary  power  to  order  transportation  in  a 
district  that  has  voted  against  it  in  a  regular  or 
special  meeting.  The  law  says  that : 

“Each  district  which  does  not  maintain  a  high  school 
shall  provide  transportation  when  necessary  for  its 
pupils  who  have  completed  the  work  of  the  eighth 
grade  and  are  receiving  academic  instruction  in  an¬ 
other  district.  There  shall  be  apportioned  and  paid  to 
each  such  district  a  quota  to  be  known  as  a  transporta¬ 
tion  quota,  equivalent  to  one-half  of  the  sum  paid  for 
such  transportation,  subject,  however,  to  the  approval 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.” 

The  ruling  of  the  department  in  many  cases 
previously  has  been  that  where  a  pupil  lives  two 
miles  or  more  from  high  school,  the  district  must 
furnish  transportation  whether  they  vote  for  it  or 
not. 

* 

THE  eastern  potato  crop  is  a  light  one  at  best 
and  the  market  depends  greatly  upon  Maine 
stock  in  the  late  Spring.  Some  potato-growers  are 
digging  so  late  that  a  freeze  might  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  any  time,  so  far  as  concerns  undug  potatoes. 
Later  on,  there  is  almost  always  a  cold  spell  in 
Northern  Maine.  About  half  the  crop  was  in  the 
ground  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  Meanwhile, 
only  one-third  to  one-half  the  usual  quantity  of  po¬ 
tatoes  is  being  shipped  out  of  Maine  and  all  parties 
seem  rather  indifferent  in  producing  sections.  Re¬ 
ports  from  Wisconsin  potato  districts  show  much 
the  same  conditions.  The  crop  is  disappointing, 
sometimes  only  50  hundredweights  per  acre  of  No. 

1  and  some  farmers  are  not  bothering  to  dig  for 
sale  at  the  going  price  of  30  cents.  It  is  a  peculiar 
state  of  affairs,  this  potato  market  of  1932,  but  it 
looks  like  reasonable  policy  to  take  care  of  the  crop 
and  hope  for  the  favorable  market  turn  that  would 
be  quite  sure  to  appear  if  the  demand  should  re¬ 
cover  during  the  Winter  and  Spring,  or  if  anything 
should  happen  to  the  early  southern  crop.  Cabbage 
prices  are  about  as  low  as  farmers  can  remember 
for  any  real  food  crop.  Some  growers  in  Western 
New  York  report  selling  the  ordinary  varieties  at  $2 
a  ton.  Cabbage  fed  with  care  and  in  moderation  is 
a  great  milk  maker  and  ought  to  be  worth  the  price 
to  feed.  The  onion  outlook,  75  per  cent  more  onions 
and  the  price  cut  three-quarters  also.  The  effect  of 
poor  demand  may  be  judged  more  closely  by  com¬ 
parison  with  two  years  ago  when  the  crop  was 
about  the  same  as  this  season,  but  demand  was  still 
pretty  good  and  the  price  in  late  Fall  about  one- 
third  above  that  of  this  year. 
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PEACH  leaf  curl,  a  very  destructive  disease,  can 
be  controlled  only  by  dormant  spraying.  The 
fungus  winters  on  the  bud  scales,  and  is  ready  for 
work  at  the  first  sign  of  growth.  II.  L.  Winter,  of 
the  Ohio  Station,  recommends  spraying  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  drop  in  Fall.  The  spores  are  there  and 
can  be  got  as  well  as  in  late  Winter.  Ti'eatment  in 
late  Fall  will  remove  the  uncertainty  of  Spring 
spraying.  The  recommended  formula  is  liquid  lime- 
sulphur  seven  gallons  or  dry  lime-sulphur  15  lbs.  in 
water  to  make  300  gallons.  Bordeaux  mixture,  2-4-50, 
may  also  be  used.  If  scale  is  present,  the  lime- 
sulphur  strengths  should  be  doubled. 

❖ 

A  STRAW  loft  over  the  henhouse  has  been  found 
a  great  help  in  the  Dakotas,  where  Winter 
temperatures  of  30  below  or  more  are  possible.  The 
houses  with  straw  lofts  were  5  to  10  degrees  warmer 
in  the  early  morning  and  10  to  20  degrees  warmer 
in  midday  than  houses  without  this  feature.  During 
a  cold  snap  when  the  temperature  went  to  30  below 
zero,  the  lowest  temperature  in  the  houses  with 
straw  lofts  was  4  above  zero.  None  of  the  hens  in 
these  houses  had  frozen  combs.  In  the  uninsulated 
Louses  the  temperature  reached  4  below  zero  and 
all  of  the  chickens  were  frostbitten.  O.  J.  Weisner, 
extension  poultryman  of  the  South  Dakota  College 
Brookings,  has  devised  plans  for  remodeling  houses 
to  include  a  straw  loft,  explained  in  Extension  Cir¬ 
cular  295.  In  New  England  at  one  time  the  straw 
shed  and  straw  stack  were  used  for  Winter  pro¬ 
tection  of  general  livestock. 

* 

GARDENERS  are  always  urged  to  conserve 
humus  as  far  as  possible,  and  this  is  good  ad¬ 
vice  as  regards  healthy  plant  tissue.  Diseased  crop 
remnants,  however,  are  a  danger  and  should  be 
destroyed.  The  safest  plan  is  to  burn  such  rem¬ 
nants,  and  thus  prevent  the  carrying  over  of  dis¬ 
ease.  This  is  also  helpful  in  destroying  insect  pests 
that  hibernate  in  such  material.  We  use  such  ashes 
as  dressing  for  the  rose  garden. 

* 

Present  conditions  are  mainly  due  to  a  mad  scramble 
participated  in  by  almost  all  classes  of  the  people,  to 
get  rich  by  speculation  rather  than  work,  and  to  use 
the  government  to  get  them  what  they  want  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  other  classes  of  people,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  and  spend  more  than  they  earn.  The  increase  in 
the  total  expenditures  of  our  local,  State  and  National 
government  from  ten  billion  dollars  in  1923  to  fifteen 
billion  dollars  in  1932,  has  not  been  due  merely  to  bad 
leadership,  but  also  to  the  efforts  of  many  classes,  in¬ 
cluding  business  men,  to  use  the  taxing  power  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  serve  their  own  purposes.  The  inevitable 
tendency  of  such  misuse  of  government  is  to  cause  such 
ruin  as  we  see  spread  all  around  us. 

THESE  remarks  of  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  of  the  Rail 
way  Aye,  are  worth  thinking  over.  The  preva¬ 
lent  idea  that  the  government  is  a  sort  of  Santa 
Claus  whose  chief  duty  is  to  be  passing  around  a 
lot  of  hand-outs  was  not  at  all  in  the  minds  of  the 
founders  of  this  country  in  their  program  of  “life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  It  is  the  func¬ 
tion  of  government  to  keep  order  and  thus  provide 
conditions  suitable  for  honest  and  industrious  work. 


Brevities 

The  pecan  crop  is  light  this  year. 

Good-looking  chestnuts — page  898. 

The  Salt  River  Valley  section  of  Arizona  will  this 
year  market  800  ears  of  grapefruit,  each  containing  400 
boxes. 

Spareribs  and  sauerkraut  may  not  sound  as  elegant 
as  caviare,  but  think  of  all  the  vitamins  and  body¬ 
builders  they  bring  to  the  diet. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  young 
criminals  is  highly  disquieting.  Where  do  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  education  put  the  blame? 

Well,  November  8  is  past,  and  let  us  all  get  back  to 
work  with  a  warning  to  politicians  that  they  should 
keep  on  their  own  side  of  the  fence. 

You  will  notice  that  a  cat  investigates  new’  things 
by  sight  and  touch,  a  dog  by  smell.  The  sense  of 
smell  seems  to  be  a  powerful  part  of  a  dog’s  memory. 

The  common  duckweed  is  capable  of  growing  and 
making  seed  12  months  of  the  year;  we  often  see  it 
blooming  in  a  bare  sunny  spot  when  the  rest  of  the 
garden  is  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  Hand-pull  or 
hoe  it  out,  wherever  it  is  seen. 

Seventeen  States  of  the  Union  prohibit  mining  as 
an  occupation  for  women.  There  are  only  six  States 
that  have  legally  established  the  eight-hour  day  for 
women,  while  there  are  still  four  States  that  have  no 
law  of  any  sort  limiting  the  hours  of  work  for  women. 

The  Boys  and  Girls  monthly  pages  are  always  live 
and  interesting,  particularly  the  letters  from  former 
contributors  this  week,  which  is  the  13th  anniversary 
of  this  department.  Letters  from  young  people  are  in¬ 
vited  by  Iva  Unger,  who  conducts  this  feature. 

Some  fish  are  described  scientifically  as  “plankton 
feeders.”  Biologists  define  plankton  as  the  passively 
floating  or  weakly  swimming  animal  or  plant  life  of  a 
body  of  water.  It  is  chiefly  minute  organisms,  the 
plant  life  diatoms  and  algae,  and  the  animals  largely 
protozoans. 
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A  Profit  Test  for  Safe  Milk 

T  THIS  time,  when  farmers  are  rightly  expect¬ 
ing  an  increase  in  milk  prices,  they  are  threat¬ 
ened  with  another  price  cut. 

When  the  three  big  distributors  succeeded  in  put¬ 
ting  a  ban  on  the  sale  of  loose  milk  they  plunged 
into  the  stores  and  sold  milk  at  cut  prices  to  gain 
the  store  trade  on  bottled  milk  where,  loose  milk 
had  been  sold.  Recently  they  have  changed  the 
policy  and  now  insist  that  the  small  dealers  change 
with  them.  This,  they  complain,  the  small  dealer 
refuses  to  do.  The  Dairymen's  League  now  refuses 
to  sell  milk  to  small  dealers  at  its  regular  seven 
cents  a  quart  price  to  small  distributors  who  want 
to  sell  it  at  10  cents  to  consumers.  But  a  big  chain- 
store  is  sell  fug  Borden-League  milk  at  a  cut  price. 
Besides  a  free  glass  bottle  not  to  be  returned  goes 
with  each  quart  or  pint. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  extra  cost  of  distributing 
this  portion  of  the  milk  supply  will  exceed  the  entire 
returns  to  farmers  for  it  at  present  prices. 

For  six  months  the  regular  retail  price  has  been 
12  cents  a  quart  for  B  grade  milk  and  14  cents  in 
pint  bottles.  During  this  period  the  average  price 
paid  the  producer  for  this  milk  has  been  two  cents 
a  quart,  including  certificates  of  indebtedness.  Many 
farmers  pay  nearly  one-half  cent  out  of  this  for 
cartage  and  also  an  extra  freight  differential.  The 
dealer's  spread  is  10  to  12  cents  a  quart. 

It  is  this  excessive  profit  that  causes  the  trouble 
in  the  city  market.  The  small  distributor  wants  to 
get  a  share  of  this  easy  money.  He  can  sell  cheaper 
than  the  big  three?  and  yet  make  a  big  profit.  Conse¬ 
quently  he  keeps  “butting  in”  on  the  trade. 

The  organized  distributors  now  demand  that  they 
be  protected  in  the  spread  which  they  have  fixed 
for  themselves.  Through  a  spokesman  of  the  State 
government  they  have  asked  the  City  Health  Com¬ 
missioner  to  insist  that  the  small  dealers  maintain 
the  spread  of  10  to  12  cents  a  quart  as  a  profit,  on 
the  ground  that  milk  sold  at  a  less  profit  must  be  a 
menace  to  health.  If  the  spokesman  will  name  the 
alleged  offenders  the  Commissioner  of  Health  prom¬ 
ised  to  put  a  special  watch  on  them  and  sample  their 
milk  every  hour.  Of  course  with  this  official  suspi¬ 
cion  openly  displayed  to  consumers  no  distributor, 
large  or  small,  could  long  survive. 

We  reject  the  suggestion  of  a  correspondent  that 
this  is  a  racket.  The  polite  terminology  is  that 
this  is  a  constructive  and  progressive  service  to  pro¬ 
tect  public  health  and  to  safeguard  the  divine  rights 
and  vested  interests  of  deserving  milk  distributors. 


Reactions  to  Milk  Price  Plan 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  40  years, 
and  I  have  followed  its  discussions  with  interest,  some¬ 
times  disagreeing  but  when  doing  so  always  as  with  a 
friend.  I  have  been  connected  with  a  farm-owned, 
farm-managed  co-operative  dairy  association,  as  secre¬ 
tary  for  22  years  and  as  manager  for  17  years.  We 
have  made  butter  at  times  and  sometimes  shipped  milk 
and  cream  to  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo  markets. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  your  article,  “A  Fair 
Price  for  Milk,”  and  I  say  yes  to  your  plan.  I  only 
wonder  if,  under  the  present  conditions,  such  a  plan  or 
any  other  practical  plan  can  get  a  hearing. 

I  believe  in  organization  as  you  suggest  for  our  city 
milk  controlled  by  its  own  producers  and  each  producer 
receiving  what  his  milk  sells  for  less  necessary  han¬ 
dling  charges. 

The  present  situation  has  been  brought  on  by  the  or¬ 
ganizations  themselves  and,  until  they  show  better  ca¬ 
pacity  for  management,  and  better  consideration  tor 
producers,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  their  success.  Cer- 
tralized  control  has  failed  as  it  will  always  fail.  I  bis 
territory  has  just  been  through  a  “great  milk  war. 
All  farmers  suffered  casualties.  The  victor  was  one 
milk  company.  It  is  not  fatal.  It  would  be  almost  a 
miracle  if  dairymen  had  been  able  to  organize  and  go 
ahead  without  meeting  a  resisting  force  and  being 
obliged  to  retrace  their  steps  and  adopt  other  plans. 
But  it  requires  courage  to  admit  defeat  and  ask  tor 
help,  and  to  risk  the  loss  of  prerogatives  and  power. 

I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  what  reaction  comes  from 
your  article.  I  hope  it  will  get  a  sympathetic  hearing 
and  not  figure  simply  as  a  target  for  criticisms. 

New  York.  s-  A< 


I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  plan  that  you 
propose  for  the  sale  of  milk  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed  I  hope  the  program  you  have  outlined  can  be 
adopted  and  the  prices  realized.  If  dairymen  in  New 
York  succeeded  under  this  splendid  plan  the  organiza¬ 
tion  would  be  a  model,  not  only  for  New  York  but  also 
for  Ohio  and  other  places.  L-  W.  A. 


I  like  your  plan  to  keep  surplus  milk  out  of  the  re¬ 
tail  markets;  to  determine  the  price  before  the  milk  is 
shipped;  and  to  sell  dealers  only  the  volume  of  milk 
that  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  at  that  price.  It  is 
time  we 'stopped  selling  all  our  milk  at  prices  based  on 
surplus  value.  This  is  the  time  to  make  the  change. 
Any  opposition  to  it  should  be  clearly  and  frankly 
stated  and  discussed.  d.  L.  M. 

New  York. 


Livingston  County,  New  York,  Notes 

The  long  and  serious  drought  which  continued  from 
early  Summer  through  September,  with  only  two  good 
general  rains,  made  serious  inroads  on  the.  yields  of 
farm  crops  in  Livingston  County,  as  well  as  in  most  of 
Western  New  York.  One-half  of  usual  crop  yields  is 


the  rule  and  the  farmer  finds  himself  facial,  with  a  half 
crop  bringing  a  half  price  in  the  market.  Wheat  yielded 
well,  but  the  later  harvested  crops  rarely  produced 
more  than  one-lialf  as  much  per  acre  as  might  have 
been  expected  with  ordinary  rainfall.  The  oat  crop 
was  light  and  oats  sell  in  market  at  around  20c  per 
bu.  with  little  demand.  Some  barley  was  raised  and 
sells  at  35c  per  bu. 

Beans  varied  greatly  in  yield,  but  all  felt  the  effects 
of  drought.  Many  fields  yielded  not  over  10  bu.  per 
acre,  about  half  the  normal  yield  for  the  same  fields. 
Marrow  and  yellow-eye  beans  are  now  selling  at  from 
$2  to  $2.25  per  cwt. 

Potatoes  are  a  light  crop,  many  fields  yielding  around 
50  bu.  per  acre.  Some  going  to  market  at  25c  per  bu., 
but  a  determined  stand  is  taken  by  many  growers  to 
organize  and  hold  for  higher  prices.  Towns  in  the 
southern  part  of  Livingston  County  reach  into  the  po¬ 
tato-growing  section  to  the  south,  and  there  the  farm¬ 
ers  join  with  their  Steuben  County  neighbors  to  hold 
potatoes  for  an  advance.  The  result  of  this  move  will 
be  watched  with  interest. 

In  cabbage  the  result  is  very  bad.  Much  damage 
was  done  by  the  louse  and  other  pests  which  shortened 
the  crop,  and  now  shippers  are  reluctant  to  pay  more 
than  $2  per  ton.  There  is  very  little  market  demand 
for  hay.  A  little  hay  is  moving,  but  only  as  some 
dairy  farmer  buys  it  to  supply  his  needs  because  his 
crop  was  shortened  by  the  drought.  As  one  of  our 
pioneers  used  to  say,  “The  crops  are  both  poor  in  the 
bushel  and  light  in  the  price.”  But  after  all  we  have 
raised  enough  for  our  own  use,  and  a  surplus  which 
will  partly  pay  taxes,  and  the  coming  Thanksgiving 
will  find  us,  as  usual,  with  many  causes  for  thankful¬ 
ness.  s.  e.  ir. 


Cream  and  Milk  Imports 

HROUGII  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  we  are  able  to  give  an 
exact  record  of  the  imports  of  fresh  cream  and 
milk  into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and  fresh, 
condensed,  evaporated  and  powdered  cream  and 
milk  from  the  Netherlands,  by'  customs  districts, 
during  the  month  of  September,  1932 : 


CREAM  MILK 


From  Canada  to — 

Gallons 

Dollars 

Gallons 

Dollars 

Maine  and  N.  II . 

56 

17 

Vermont  . 

3,550 

7.166 

St.  Lawrence  . 

.  8,070 

9,684 

Buffalo  . 

40 

84 

Dakota  . 

116 

35 

Duluth  and  Superior. 

5 

7 

Totals  . 

11.665 

16,875 

172 

52 

CONDENSED  AND 
From  Netherlands  to — 

New  York,  unsweetened  ... 

EVAPORATED 

Pounds 

. 10.071 

Dollars 

408 

New  York,  sweetened  . 

.  6.489 

379 

South  Carolina  . 

.  5.400 

185 

North  Carolina  . 94,200  3,801 

Totals  from  all  sources,  $20,360. 


Report  of  Milk  and  Cream  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area  for 
October,  1932 


State  of  Origin 

'  Milk 

-40-qt.  Units - , 

Cream  Condensed 

New  York  . 

106,303 

15,919 

New  Jersey  . 

_  247.341 

900 

Pennsylvania  .  . .  , 

_  410.977 

10.396 

2,032 

Vermont  . 

_  114.036 

9,455 

Connecticut  . 

_  19,708 

537 

Massachusetts  . . , 

_  10,906 

14 

Maryland  . 

_  12.944 

... 

... 

Ohio  . 

_  1,451 

2,159 

Delaware  . 

_  1.359 

395 

Indiana  . 

2,100 

402 

Missouri  . 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

203 

Wisconsin  . 

..  .  . 

1,200 

Total,  Oct.,  1932. 

. . .  .2.786,863 

133,662 

18.353 

Total.  Oct.,  1931. 

_ 2.984,088 

153.180 

25,629 

This  does  not  include  milk  and  cream  shipped  into  up¬ 
state  markets. 


New  York  furnished  75.3  per  cent  of  the  milk  and 
79.5  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  New  York  City 
during  October.  1932. 


October  Milk  Prices 

HE  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  in 
the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for 
October  are  as  follows : 


Sheffield  Farms  . $1.09 

Unity  .  1.08 

Dairymen’s  League  . 84 


The  League  deductions  were  Sc  for  certificates 
of  indebtedness  and  5%c  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  making  the  gross  price  97VL>e. 


Ohio  Milk  Prices 

Early  in  the  month  it  was  reported  that  the  Equity 
Dairy  Association  had  succeeded  in  inducing  its  buy¬ 
ers  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  increase  the  price  of  milk 
one  cent  a  quart  beginning  November  1.  Some  of  the 
other  dealers  were  holding  out  for  the  old  price,  but  it 
was  felt  that  they  would  ultimately  consent  to  pay  the 
new  price.  Later,  however,  the  report  came  that  they 
had  refused  to  do  so,  and  in  consequence,  the  proposed 
increase  did  not  go  through. 

The  experience  has  caused  some  turmoil  in  the  as¬ 
sociations  and  there  is  talk  of  official  resignations,  and 
a  State  investigation  of  the  whole  milk  situation. 

E.  W.  A. 


Ontario  County,  New  York 

The  weather  still  continues  open  (Nov.  11).  We 
have  had  but  one  hard  killing  frost  and  that  was  last 
week.  Wild  geese  are  around  in  large  flocks.  There  is 
quite  a  large  amount  of  Fall  plowing  being  done.  Cab¬ 
bage  is  a  hard  crop  to  dispose  of;  most  of  it  goes  to 
the  kraut  factories  and  then  they  are  held  up  in  draw¬ 
ing  on  about  every  other  day.  A  neighbor  of  mine  who 
works  a  farm  on  halves  sold  some  to  car  at  $1.75  per 
ton  and  trimmed  very'  close.  I  understand  there  is  no 
market  for  beets  or  carrots.  Onions  are  very  cheap. 
Live  sliotes,  3j4c  per  lb. ;  veal,  5c  per  lb.  E.  t.  b. 


A  Plea  for  the  Birds 

Isn’t  there  some  way  of  abolishing  that  public  nuis¬ 
ance,  which  appears  annually,  at  about  this  time  of 
year?  I  refer  to  the  brave  (?)  hunter  or  gunner.  lie 
is  not  in  evidence  in  the  cities,  except  his  prototype, 
the  “gunman”  and  bandit,  but  in  the  country  and  small 
towns  he  is  a  dangerous  nuisance. 

The  only  remedy  for  the  pest  that  I  can  suggest,  is 
to  entirely  abolish  the  open  hunting  season,  which  is  a 
relic  of  barbarism,  when  man  had* to  hunt  for  a  living, 
and  it  ought  to  have  been  abolished  long  ago  in  this  en¬ 
lightened  twentieth  century.  A  man  applies  to  the 
State  for  a  hunting  license,  for  which  he  pays  a  small 
sum  of  money.  Although  he  may  be  entiirely  inexpe¬ 
rienced  in  the  use  of  dangerous  firearms,  he  has  to  pass 
no  examination,  in  order  to  get  his  license.  He  seems 
to  go  on  (lie  supposition  that  his  license  to  carry  a  gun, 
also  carries  a  license  to  tramp  all  over  the  property 
owners’  fields  and  forests  and  shoot  any  kind  of  a  bird 
or  animal  that  appears  in  sight.  In  his  sight  every 
bird  is  a  game  bird  and  lawful  victim  of  his  reckless¬ 
ness,  protected  by  a  State  license.  Query :  Has  the 
State  any  right  to  license  such  a  dangerous  nuisance 
to  the  property  owner? 

As  a  result  of  the  open  hunting  season,  game  birds 
are  becoming  very  rare  in  many  sections,  and  will  soon 
be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo,  if  this  wholesale  shooting 
isn't  stopped  soon.  In  many  walks  which  I  have  taken, 
in  the  woods  and  fields,  during  the  past  Summer  and 
Autumn,  I  have  seen  but  one  partridge,  one  pheasant, 
one  woodcock,  and  no  quail.  Many  song  birds  as  well 
as  game  birds,  also  fall  victims  to  the  noisome  nuisance 
of  the  gunner. 

From  an  economic  poinit  of  view7  the  argument  is 
still  stronger  against  the  gunner.  We  are  annually 
spending  many  millions  of  dollars  in  trying  to  subdue 
an  ever-increasing  horde  of  destructive  insects.  The 
birds,  both  song  birds  and  game  birds,  are  some  of  our 
best  friends,  helping  us  to  subdue  these  same  insect 
pests. 

The  gunner  shoots  and  kills  many  birds  and  animals 
and  injures  multitudes  of  others,  leaving  them  to  suffer 
and  die.  He  is  a  trespasser  on  private  property,  tears 
down  your  “no  trespass”  signs,  and  if  the  property 
owner  protests  he  is  insulted.  When  it  is  possible,  the 
wily  gunner  hunts  near  a  bird  reservation,  because 
there  the  birds  are  tamer  and  thousands  of  wounded 
birds  come  back  to  the  reservations  to  suffer  and  die. 

Why  license  an  army  of  over  six  million  men  and 
boys  annually,  to  go  out  and  shoot  these  same  good 
mends  of  ours,  the  birds,  just  for  “the  fun  of  the 
thing  ? 

The  fees  received  by  the  State  for  hunting  licenses 
woiildn  t  go  very  far  toward  paying  the  debt  which  we 
owe  our  good  friends,  the  birds,  for  their  work  in  the 
destruction  of  insects.  Let  us  have  a  new  law7  or  refer¬ 
endum  on  the  open  hunting  season,  and  abolish  it  en¬ 
tirely,  as  a  cruel  relic  of  barbarism,  an  economic  waste, 
and  a  blot  on  our  so-called  Christian  civilization 

Massachusetts.  george  b.  foster. 


Virginia  Drought  Is  Broken 

October  22  it  clouded  up,  thundered  and  poured  for 
several  days  and  nights,  rested  awhile,  then  poured 
again.  Dry  wells  were  replenished,  streams  and  rivers 
rose,  some  of  them  over  their  banks;  pastures  and  Fall 
garden  stuff  took  on  new  growth,  flowers  bloomed  and 
fields  got  into  line  condition  for  Fall  plowing  and 
seeding. 

Farmers  have  made  the  most  of  it,  too.  working  long 
hours  every  day,  seeding  grains  and  grasses.  They 
know  that,  with  a  good  start  in  the  moist  ground,  the 
crops  will  grow  right  off  and  through  the  Winter,  and 
supply,  m  the  Spring,  the  feed  which  will  be  sorely 
needed  because  of  the  great  shortage  of  corn  and  long 
teed  this  season  due  to  the  long  drought. 

With  low  prices  for  farm  products  has  come  demand 
for  reduced  production  costs.  Farmers,  as  usual,  are 
trying  to  meet  the  situation.  More  Winter  farming  is 
now  being  done.  For  instance,  barley  is  now  known 
as  our  “Winter  corn  crop.”  It  is  equal  in  feeding- 
value,  pound  for  pound,  to  corn,  will  also  yield  about 
the  same  number  of  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  cost  is  considerably  lower.  No  cultivation  is  re¬ 
quired  for  (he  growing  crop  and  droughts  are  not  so 
likely  to  influence  its  growth.  I  find  other  good  Winter 
farm  crops  are  rye,  vetch,  Crimson  clover,  wheat,  oats 
and  Austrian  Winter  peas.  These  supply  Winter  graz¬ 
ing  in  most  of  the  Middle,  Eastern  and  Southern  States, 
prevent  soil  erosion,  build  up  the  soil,  and  can  be  used 
for  making  an  early  hay  crop  or  harvested  for  seed. 

We  have  got  to  learn  to  grow  more  Winter  crops  to 
help  out  with  the  small  yield  of  Summer  crops,  which 
is  due  these  days  to  Summer  droughts.  More  Winter 
farming  will  reduce  production  costs  and  help  to  supply 
the  demand  for  more  and  cheaper  feeds.  w.  ii.  ir. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[Wo  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
hut  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  wliat  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  hut  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Woodlot  Timber 

What  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  farmers  on  the 
reforestation  hobby?  In  my  opinion  no  other  class  of 
citizens  can  produce  wood  growth  as  cheaply  as  farm¬ 
ers  themselves.  Given  any  encouragement  they  would 
do  so  without,  expense  to  anyone  else.  Nature  is  al¬ 
ways  a  willing  helper.  But  instead  of  encouraging  the 
farmer  the  State  and  Federal  government  are  meddling- 
in,  and  in  a  hundred  years  from  now  it  will  be  with 
the  farmer  then  as  it  is  with  the  farmer  of  today.  He 
will  have  a  forest  to  pay  taxes  on,  with  no  income 
from  the  investment.  The  farmer  is  getting  weary  of 
produeinig  below  the  cost  of  production.  Even  before 
this  wonderful  depression,  which  is  blamed  for  all 
crimes  now,  I  had  tried  to  sell  a  tract  of  timber  on 
which  taxes  had  been  paid  for  30  years,  but  without 
success.  As  farmers  we  now  come  to  be  doubting 
Thomases  as  to  political,  promises,  and  bureaucratic 
policies.  We  are  fast  coining  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
real  benefits  to  farmers  and  to  agriculture  must  come 
from  the  movements  initiated  and  developed  by  farmers 
themselves.  Reforestation  by  farmers  of  their  own 
lands,  suited  to  the  purpose,  is  the  economic  way  to 
provide  for  a  timber  reserve.  m.  p. 

Maryland. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Experience  in  4-H  Livestock 
Work 

I  have  been  interested  in  livestock 
•work  since  I  was  six  years  old.  I  started 
by  raising  a  grade  pig,  and  was  fairly 
successful.  After  joining  the  4-H  club 
two  years  ago  I  started  in  a  larger  way 
and  by  showing  at  the  county  fair,  have 
made  quite  a  bit  of  money,  in  addition  to 
increasing  the  value  of  my  livestock. 

I  started  with  two  grade  ewes  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  local  breeder.  From  these 
I  raised  two  lambs,  one  of  which  I  sold 
at  the  Batavia  Fair,  that  year.  This 
lamb  which  I  had  fattened,  sold  for  23c 
a  pound  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.  It  weighed 
97  lbs.,  so  you  see  I  made  quite  a  bit  on 
this,  and  in  addition,  won  .$11  in  prizes. 
From  the  wool  sold  I  made  more  money 
and  the  total  profit  that  year  was  about 
$69. 

My  second  year  in  club  work  was  much 
more  successful.  I  bought  a  purebred 
Shropshire  ewe  of  W.  S.  Hutchings,  of 
Coldwater,  and  with  the  two  ewes  I  pur¬ 
chased  three  purebred  Berkshire  pigs  of 
Mr.  Woodward.  I  showed  my  sheep, 
lambs  and  pigs  at  the  county  fair  last 
Fall,  and  won  prizes  in  both  the  open 
and  4-H  classes.  Altogether  I  made 
about  $80  in  prizes.  I  sold  my  pen  of 
fat  lambs  to  Colgrove  and  Ryan,  again 
this  year,  and  received  11c  per  pound 
for  them.  These  were  a  prize-winning 
pen  of  lambs,  so  I  received  top  price  for 
them.  The  grand  total  for  the  year,  in¬ 
cluding  the  wool  sold,  was  $116. 

This  year  I  bought  two  Cheviot  ewes 
of  II.  E.  Morris,  of  Leroy,  and  one 
Shropshire  ewe  lamb  of  W.  S.  Hutch¬ 
ings.  I  now  own  nine  aged  ewes,  two 
yearlings  and  six  lambs.  I  was  very  for¬ 
tunate  this  year,  as  one  of  my  ewes 
raised  a  quartet  of  lambs,  and  this  is 
very  unusual. 

At  the  Genesee  County  Fair,  this  year, 
I  found  there  was  much  more  competi¬ 
tion  than  there  was  last  year,  in  both 
the  open  and  4-H  classes.  In  the  4-H 
department  I  won  $50,  and  in  the  open 
class  $55,  making  a  total  of  $105  in  prize 
money.  I  got  the  biggest  kick  out  of 
winning  first  prize  on  my  pen  of  fat 
lambs  in  the  open  class  where  there  were 
21  lambs  competing.  I  sold  two  pens  of 
fat  lambs  to  Colgrove  and  Ryan  this  year 
at  10  and  9c  a  lb.  This  was  a  very  fair 
price  for  lambs  at  this  time,  and  they 
netted  $47.31  for  six  lambs.  Bement  and 
Beadle,  livestock  dealers  of  East  Buf¬ 
falo,  offer  liberal  special  prizes  at  the  fair 
each  year,  for  the  best  pen  of  fat  lambs. 

I  won  first  and  third  in  the  special  class 
this  year,  and  I  know  that  all  club  mem¬ 
bers  appreciate  these  special  awards  very 
much. 

Carlton  Schmidt,  of  Corfu,  has  always 
dressed  and  delivered  the  fat  lambs  and 
baby  beeves  sold  by  the  4-H  boys  to  the 
buyers  free  of  charge.  This  helps  to  get 
a  better  price  and  the  boys  appreciate 
this  very  much. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been 
33  sheep  club  members  and  19  swine  club 
members.  This  then  means  more  compe¬ 
tition  at  the  fair.  James  McQuire,  of 
Oakfield,  N.  Y.,  a  prominent 'sheep  breed¬ 
er,  helps  the  4-H  sheep  club  boys,  and 
my  father,  Howard  Tyler,  of  South  By¬ 
ron,  helps  the  swine  club  boys. 

At  the  State  Fair,  held  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  this  year,  I  took  the  pen  of  fat 
lambs  that  won  first  prize  at  the  Gen¬ 
esee  county  fair,  and  my  Shropshire  year¬ 
ling  ewe  and  lamb,  that  also  won  first  at 
the  county  fair.  'The  American  Shrop¬ 
shire  Registry  Association  offered  special 
ribbons  and  awards  at  the  fair,  to  all 
Sliropshires  winning  prizes.  My  pen  of 
three  lambs  won  second  in  a  class  where 
eight  pens  were  competing.  Katherine 
Sheldon,  of  Oneonra.  Otsego  County,  won 
first  with  a  beautiful  pen  of  well  fat¬ 
tened  and  well  trimmed  Southdown 
lambs.  I  won  two  firsts  on  my  Slirop- 
shires,  and  third  and  fourth  prizes  on 
my  yearlings. 

In  addition  to  my  sheep  and  swine 
work  I  also  enrolled  in  the  lamb-feeding 
club  last  year.  This  work  is  rather  new 
in  the  4-H  program  and  this  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  it  had  been  tried  out  in  Gene¬ 
see  County.  Three  carloads  of  western 
lambs  were  purchased  last  December  and 
divided  into  lots,  from  10  to  200,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  number  that  the  boys  had 
room  and  feed  for.  There  were  19  boys 
in  the  work,  and  with  but  one  exception, 
all  made  a  profit.  I  had  10  lambs  and 
made  a  profit  of  $7  on  them.  The  lambs 
were  kept  on  a  fattening  ration  from  De¬ 
cember  until  March  or  April,  when  they 
•were  sold. 

I  had  the  good  experience  of  feeding 
them,  and  the  fun  of  taking  care  of  them, 
so  I  feel  myself  well  paid  for  the  time 
put  on  the  work.  William  Gall  and 
Gilbert  Prole,  both  prominent  lamb  feed¬ 
ers,  acts  as  leaders  of  this  club,  and 
helped  us  immensely  by  visiting  our 
project  every  month,  and  advising  what 
ration  to  feed,  and  how  much  of  it.  The 
total  cost  per  pound  was  4%e,  and  the 
selling  price  7%c.  Bement  &  Beadle, 
livestock  commissioners  of  Buffalo,  gave 
top  price  and  this  helped  me  a  lot. 

MARION  TYLER. 


Ark  Farm  Notes 

Somehow  it  seems  hard  for  me  to  start 
this  letter  to  you  tonight.  I  have  put  it 
off  so  long ;  just  don’t  know  why,  but  for 
some  unexplained  reason  I  haven’t  felt 
the  the  spirit,  and  to  write  interestingly 
one  must  feel  just  that !  However,  I 
never  allow  myself  to  get  into  a  rut  that 
I  must  stay  in ;  so  if  I  get  the  blues 
(and  I  do  often)  I  just  hunt  a  job 
around  the  farm,  where  there  are  always 
so  many  things  waiting.  We  must  never 


give  way  to  emotions;  it  is  the  man  who 
smiles  in  the  face  of  adversities  who 
wins,  and  I  know  we  have  all  had  plenty 
within  the  past  two  years.  Let’s  hope  the 
worst  is  past,  and  now  with  the  cold 
nights  and  shorter  days  with  us,  and  elec¬ 
tion  over,  let’s  get  back  to  normal.  We’ll 
all  have  time  to  read  and  to  think!  It 
should  be  somewhat  of  a  rest  period  for 
us  if  there  is  any  such  thing,  although 
on  the  farm  we  cannot  hope  to  lay  down 
arms  for  any  length  of  time,  nor  do  we 
want  to,  for  our  hearts  and  our  interests 
are  in  our  work,  of  which  we  can  always 
find  plenty. 


I  he  dawn  brought  with  it  a  cold  driz¬ 
zling  rain.  Out  across  the  lake  low 
clouds  move  slowly  past.  The  leaves  have 
all  let  go  and  lie  there  tightly  packed  to¬ 
gether,  adding  another  layer  of  humus 
to  the  woodlands.  They  go,  and  in  a 
little  while  they  come  again,  just  as  it 
has  been  since  the  dawn  of  creation,  and 
so  it  will  continue  until  the  end.  Stand¬ 
ing  on  the  back  porch  I  see  two  stray 
hunters  creeping  toward  the  edge  of  the 
lake  with  dogs  and  guns.  Presently  a 
shot  breaks  the  stillness,  and  a  great 
flock  of  ducks  rise  from  the  surface  as 
pandemonium  breaks  out  among  them 
and  scatters  them  to  the  four  points  of 
the  compass.  There  is  no  shooting  al¬ 
lowed  on  our  grounds,  and  my  first  im¬ 
pulse  was  to  walk  down  and  ask  them 
what  it  was  all  about,  but  before  I  had 


time  to  get  there  the  gunners  had  started 
away  and  the  ducks,  after  a  circle  or  two, 
had  reunited,  and  falling  into  line  one 
by  one,  each  in  his  allotted  place,  the 
perfect  letter  “V”  was  madly  on  its  way 
without  a  scratch.  I  watched  the  band 
as  higher  and  higher  they  rose  until  lost 
to  view.  But  they  had  already  im¬ 
pressed  me,  and  I  saw  in  that  flock  a 
lesson  that  we  humans  well  might  heed. 
There  was  unison  among  them — courage, 
harmony,  loyalty  —  odds  wei-e  pitted 
against  them,  but  they  had  won  because 
they  had  confidence  in  their  leader,  and 
they  rallied  at  his  call.  So  let’s  take  a 
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lesson  from  the  ducks  and  stick  just  a 
bit  closer  together,  be  a  little  more  loyal, 
and  if  adversity  seems  thrust  upon  us  in 
a  seeming  moment  of  peril,  put  our  best 
foot  ahead — for  we  can  win  if  we  only 
think  so. 

As  I  turned  to  close  the  kitchen  door 
my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  tinkle 
of  bells  and  as  I  look  out  again  1  see  the 
goat  band  slowly  wending  their  way  to¬ 
ward  the  barns.  It  is  the  first  time  I 
have  seen  them  in  weeks,  and  I  hasten 
down  to  unlock  the  gate  and  let  them  in. 
i  es,  they  have  come  home  for  the  Win¬ 
ter,  as  they  always  do,  but  as  I  hastily 
run  them  over,  note  that  a  doe  and  two 
kids  are  missing,  but  the  good  shepherd 
will  find  them  and  bring  them  back  into 
the  fold,  though  this  may  mean  a  long 
weary  search.  Our  pastures  are  not 
fenced  on  the  mountainside,  and  the 
stock  may  go  as  far  into  the  forest  as 
they  like.  Sometimes  we  lose  a  goat  or 
a  lamb,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
usually  return  with  the  advent  of  snow. 

It  is  not  very  encouraging  to  keep  the 
sheep  anyway,  especially  when  wool 
brings  only  8c  per  lb.  That  was  our  sell¬ 
ing  price  this  year,  and  we  were  glad  to 
get  even  that.  I  believe,  though  it  is  a 
poor  time  to  sell  the  sheep,  and  even 
though  the  price  of  lambs  and  wool  has 
never  been  so  low  in  times  that  I  can 
remember,  yet  they  have  only  been  on  a 
par  with  most  other  farm  products — but 
this  will  come  back,  and  we  may  as  well 
hold  them  another  year. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  look  up  a  new 
herd  sire  for  the  flock  if  you  have  not  al¬ 
ready  done  so ;  our  experience  here  in 
the  North  Country  is  that  May  lambs  do 
as  well  as  or  better  than  the.  earlier  ones; 
when  the  ewe  has  plenty  of  fresh  green 
grass  she  has  milk,  and  at  that  time  the 
lambs  are  just  no  trouble  at  all;  of 
course  much  will  depend  upon  your  mar¬ 
ket,  and  if  you  have  early  sales  it  yill 
pay  to  have  the  lambs  ready  in  July 
but  not  otherwise. 

It  is  time  now  that  our  tender  wild 
animals  go  into  Winter  quarters,  and 
those  that  stay  out  must  have  new  nest¬ 
ing  boxes,  so  that  they  will  have  a  safe 
place  of  retreat  when  the  severe  weather 
sends  them  to  their  dens.  I  notice  the 
leopard  is  getting  uneasy;  usually  he  is 
down  by  the  fire  before  this,  but  the  Fall 
has  been  warm  and  sunny,  so  I  have  left 
him  out.  I  have  promised  you  some  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Ark  Farm  pets,  but  I  want 
you  to  know  that  these  are  usually  very 
hard  to  get  even  with  wild  animals  in 
captivity.  I  spend  a  good  deal  of  foolish 
money  trying  to  get  good  pictures,  but  let 
me  assure  you  that  there  is  no  harder 
problem  than  getting  perfect  ones.  I 
think,  though,  that  you  will  say  we  have 
a  fair  one  when  you  glance  at  “Bell  and 
Buster,’’  our  spotted  pets  pictured  here. 
These  are  the  Japanese  or  Siki  deer, 
prevalent  in  that  country,  but  quite 
scarce  in  our  own.  This  pair  are  as  gen¬ 
tle  as  a  couple  of  lambs,  and  are  always 
asking  to  be  fed.  They  have  tortured  me 
all  the  Summer,  since  the  garden  seems 
to  be  a  place  of  “preference,”  much  to 
m.v  disgust,  since  Buster  insists  that  he 
help  harvest  the  cabbage,  and  has  actual¬ 
ly  ruined  most  of  them  tossing  them  out 
of  the  ground  roots  and  all  upon  his 
sharp  horns,  which  at  this  season  are 
at  their  best.  He  will  carry  them  well 
into  April,  when  they  will  grow  loose  at 
the  butt  and  fall  off.  Nature’s  workings 
with  wild  animals  are  interesting,  indeed. 
All  deer  shed  their  horns  once  a  year; 
our  native  deer  shed  in  the  early  Win¬ 
ter  just  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather 
comes  and  the  breeding  season  is  past. 
Nature  in  her  all-wise  provision  has  so 
decreed,  so  that  when  the  breeding  is 
over  and  they  no  longer  need  them  for 
defense,  the  horns  fall  off.  Soon  though 
you  will  note  a  new  growth  has  started, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  quickly  they  will 
reappear.  The  fallow  deer  and  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  do  not  shed  in  the  Fall,  but  carry 
their  weapons  until  well  toward  Spring. 

I  suppose  that  captivity  -  has  somewhat 
changed  this  until  it  is  no  doubt  an  ac¬ 
quired  habit,  or  characteristic,  and  not 
a  perfectly  natural  one.  The  breeding 
season  starts  in  October  and  the  fawns 
are  usually  born  in  June;  the  Virginia 
deer  seem  to  breed  earlier,  as  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  baby  fawns  even  in 
early  April  with  this  variety. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pets  we 
have  this  year  is  a  baby  fallow  fawn — 
creamy  white,  and  as  gentle  as  she  is 
beautiful ;  she  was  born  on  one  of  the 
cold  rainy  days  of  early  Spring  and  we 
brought  her  to  the  house  for  protection, 
until  the  rain  was  over.  but.  she  never 
returned  to  the  breast  of  her  fond  mother, 
and  as  I  write,  she  and  Tippy,  the  collie 
• — her  chum  and  closest  companion — frolic 
in  the  garden.  I  will  promise  to  tell  you 
something  more  about  her  next  month, 
and  if  possible  send  you  a  picture. 

New  York.  willet  ranpall; 


Dried  Beef 

The  best  cut  for  making  dried  beef  is 
the  round,  the  inside  of  the  round  being 
especially  desirable.  It  is  dry-cured  in 
the  following  manner :  To  each  100  lbs. 
of  beef  weigh  out  6  lbs.  fine  salt,  3  lbs. 
sugar,  brown  or  granulated,  and  two 
ounces  saltpeter.  Mix  dry,  and  divide 
the  mixture  into  three  portions.  Set 
aside  two-thirds  of  the  mixture;  rub  the 
remainder  into  the  meat,  and  pack  if  in 
a  jar.  Let  it  remain  three  days,  then 
take  out  and  rub  with  another  portion 
of  the  mixture,  return  to  jar,  leaving 
any  brine  that  may  have  formed,  and  re¬ 
packing  the  pieces  of  meat  differently 
from  the  first  time.  Leave  for  three  days, 
then  remove,  rub  with  the  remainder  of 


Old  Queen  and  the  Quartet ,  Tim,  Tom,  Ted  and  Trixie 


First  Prise  Shropshire  Yearling  Ewe  at  Batavia,  and  ‘Zrd  and  4th  at  Syracuse,  1932 


Japanese,  or  Siki,  Deer 
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Puts  Sick  Cows  on 


Road  to  Recovery 

When  cows  ail,  get  off  feed  or  let  down 
in  milk  yield,  danger  lurks !  To  build 
up  the  depleted  functions  of  digestion 
and  assimilation,  it  pays  to  add  KOW« 
RARE  to  the  daily  ration, 

*'I  would  hate  to  have  a  dairy  without 
KOW-KARE”,  writes  ROBERT  P.  CLEA¬ 
VER,  Hurleyville,  N.  Y.  "It  means  better 
cows,  and  better  cows  mean  better  profits. 

1  feed  KOW-KARE  six  weeks  to  two 
months  before  freshening  and  after  that  till 
cow  gets  in  best  of  condition.  It  sure  puts 
6ick  cows  on  the  road  to  recovery.” 

Calving  time  marks  the  origin  of  many 
costly  and  troublesome  cow  ills  if  not 
forestalled  by  regular  conditioning. 
KOW-KARE,  the  concentrated 
medicinal  regulator,  aids  cows  through 
the  "Danger  Month.”  $1.25  and  65c 
sizes  at  feed,  drug  and  general  stores, 
or  by  mail  if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

FREE  COW  BOOK-Send  today  for 
useful  36-page  illustrated  treatise  on 
diseases  and  handling  of  dairy  cows. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO,.  Inc. 
Dept.  9  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


KOW-KARE 

Concentrated  medicinal  regulator 


LARRO  CALF  MEAL 

Makes  calf  raising  easy,  and  profitable.  A  great  body 
builder,  palatable,  easily  digested.  Delvelops  good 
strong  calves  at  lowest  possible  cost.  Price  de¬ 
livered  any  point  east  of  Mississippi,  50  lbs.  $2.50 
100  lbs.  $4.25.  Order  now. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
Dept.  2,  Box  68,  North  End  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Ship  Wool,  Furs,  Hides  s. 

SWINE 

PIGS  Weeks  ^Old 

The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  large 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Orating  free.  Will  ship 
any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order;  and 
in  any  way  you  are  not  satislled  in  10  days  with  the 
pigs,  return  them  at  my  expense. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross. 
WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

p,  S.— Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Borrows,  S3.00  ea. 

CHESTER  WHITE 
and  DUROC  PIGS 

Helping  you  to  meet  conditions. 

7  to  10  weeks  old  pigs  $2.00  each. 

State  whether  hoars,  harrows  or  sows.  All 
thpse  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON.  MASS. 

834  Boston  Post  Road  -  Tel.  Waltham  0888 

Reliable  Pigs  For  Sale 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained,  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  higli  grade  stock: 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 
8-9  weeks  old  ...  $2.00 

10  weeks  old  ...  $2.25 

Chester  Whites  $3.00 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  No  crating  charge. 

A.M.  LUX.  Box  83,  Wcburn,  Mass. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  0.  I.  C. 
7-8  wks.  old,  $2.00.  .  .  9-10  wks.  old,  $2.25. 

We  pav  the  express  on  8  pigs  or  more  and  ship  any 
number  O.  O.  D.  For  quality  stock  and  prompt  service 
give  us  a  trial. 

Dailey  Stock  Farm.  Tel-  1085  [Lexington,  Mass. 

boaf ljs  b  o  -A.  rt  s 

Chester  Boars  for  Immediate  service,  81  0-31  2 .3  15- 
$20-325. Guaranteed  to  service  sows.  Young  Boars  $5. 
$8*  All  healthy  stock. 

Carl  F.  Andei‘sou,Vii*giniti  Road,  Goiicoru,  Mass. 

.  CHA  ATC  7  weeks,  $2.00;  10  weeks,  $2.75; 
rlu3  and  3dUAI3oO  lb.  siioats,  $4.50.  Crated. 
G*tch  with  order  or  C.O.ll  Please  state  2d  choice  size 
and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT  -  Cbeswold,  Del. 

It  REG  C  Uf  IllC  All  ages  tor  sale.  F.  M.  Pntting- 
MUROC  SWINl  ton  A  Son,  MerrlHeld  N.  Y. 

nFG  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS-Sows. 
I<  Roars,  Figs.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa, 

AHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES-A  No.  1  Ped.  Pigs,  $7  00  ea. 
U  Clean,  healthy,  grain  fed  stock.  R.  HILL  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FEEDING  PIGS  $2.00  ea. 

|  ferrets 

Will  Ship  C.  O.D.sjfr,  FERRETS  rats,  hunting 

rabbits  and  other  game. 
Males,  $2.50;  Females,  $3.00; 
Fair,  $5.00.  Yearling  Females, 
special  ratters,  $4.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 

■g-«  Tr*  IT*  T"4  T"1  T*  C*  White  or  brown  Yearling 

P  r1  IY  K  r  I  ^  females,  special  rat  hunters; 

A  ^  $4.00.  Young  stock  females, 
$3  00-  males,  $2.50.  One  pair,  $5.00.  Six  pair,  $24.00, 
Will  ship  C.  O.  1).  Instruction  book  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH  -  New  London,  Ohio 

rrnnrrQ  females  $*2.50:  males  $*2.00;  pair  $4.00.  Year- 
rcnntlo  ling  females  special  ratte»’8  $0.00.  We  ship 
0.  O.  D.  C.  E.  CROW,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 

fEDDCTC  for  rabbit  or  rat  hunting  ms  les  $2.00;  females 
rCntiC  1  0  $2.50;  pairs  $4;  special  ratters  $3.  C.O.D.  In¬ 
structions  with  order.  H.  ALMENDINGKIt,  Horky  Ridge.  Ohio 

KfERRETS— White  or  brown.  Special  rat  and  rabbit 
8  hunters.  Free  price  list.  DONALD  DAY,  Sew  London,  0. 

■Jerrets  Males,  $*2;  females,  $:*;  pair  $4.  Special  hunters 
r$a.  All  first  class  stock.  E.  L.  Hartman,  Box  4,  X.  London,  0. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

the  mixture,  and  repack  in  the  brine  that 
has  formed  in  the  jar.  Leave  three  days 
longer,  then  remove  from  jar,  and  hang 
up  in  the  smoke-house  where  it  should  be 
smoked  until  dry.  Sometimes  it  is  dried 
without  smoking,  but  it  keeps  better 
when  well  smoked. 

4-H  Clubs  and  the  Albany 
Kiwanis  Club 

A  good  example  of  what  4-II  club  work 
stands  for  and  accomplishes  was  dis¬ 
played  at  the  achievement  meeting  of 
the  Albany  Kiwanis  Club  recently.  While 
4-H  club  work  embraces  all  branches  of 
agriculture,  home  economics  and  rural 
sociology,  the  Kiwanis  Club  sponsors  the 
boys’  side  of  the  program. 

Several  years  ago,  when  4-H  work  was 
started,  the  Albany  club  sponsored  the 
potato  project.  Certified  seed  was  fur¬ 
nished  the  boys  and  in  the  Fall  an  ex¬ 
hibit  was  held,  the  boys  being  invited  to 
lunch  and  the  champion  growers  picked. 
This  program  was  continued  until  two 
years  ago,  when  the  need  was  felt  for 
more  extensive  and  lasting  contacts.  As 
a  result  the  county  club  leader  and  the 
agricultural  committee  of  the  Kiwanis 
formulated  the  Kiwanis  4-H  Honor  Club. 
This  4-H  club  sponsored  all  projects, 
rather  than  just  potatoes,  and  only  the 
best  boys  were  chosen.  By  the  best  boys, 
we  do  not  mean  the  brightest  or  the  most 
intelligent,  but  those  who  were  sincere 
and  honestly  trying  to  better  themselves 
and  their  parents  through  4-H  club  work. 

To  each  of  these  boys  was  assigned  a 
sponsor.  It  is  the  duty  of  both  sponsor 
and  the  boy  to  become  acquainted  person¬ 
ally  with  each  other.  The  business  man 
becomes  interested  in  the  project,  the 
boy  and  finally  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  whole  family.  He  learns  of  rural 
problems  and  conditions  first  hand.  The 
boy  on  the  other  hand  learns  of  the  city 
and  city  conditions,  so  that  both  are  en¬ 
lightened.  This  contact  is  maintained 
throughout  the  year  and  from  one  year 
to  the  next.  Several  of  the  boys  who 
started  in  the  potato  club,  and  are  now 
in  the  honor  club  are  examples  of  what 
4-H  clubs  can  do  in  bettering  rural  con¬ 
ditions.  Two  of  these  boys  spoke  at  the 
annual  achievement  day  at  which  the 
boys  and  their  parents  were  the  guests  of 
their  sponsors  at  their  noon-day  lunch¬ 
eon.  These  boys  were  ordinary  farm  boys 
with  only  average  opportunity  or  less. 
They  told  of  their  experience  in  club 
work,  what  it  had  done  for  them,  how 
they  were  inspired  to  continue  on  through 
school,  graduating  from  high  school  this 
year,  how  they  had  started  savings  ac¬ 
counts,  and  that  they  were  now  trying  to 
go  to  college.  Both  are  leaders  of  a  local 
4-H  club  in  their  community  and  are 
making  a  success  of  it.  The  whole  grolp 
listened  closely  and  realized  what  a  field 
the  4-H  clubs  covered.  Business  men 
spoke  their  whole-hearted  approval  and 
the  inspiration  they  received  in  helping 
this  work.  Parents  also  told  of  what  it 
meant  to  them  and  their  boys. 

Each  boy  brought  his  sponsor  a  pres¬ 
ent  of  some  thing  he  had  raised,  chick¬ 
ens,  potatoes,  vegetables,  fruit  and  eggs 
were  displayed  attractively  and  the  spon¬ 
sors  were  certainly  proud  as  each  was 
presented  with  his  gift  from  his  boy.  All 
the  boys  were  given  their  achievement 
pins. 

Seven  of  the  high-scoring  boys  for  the 
year  were  selected  to  attend  the  4-H 
camp  or  State  4-H  Club  Congress  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  next  Summer  as  they 
choose.  These  boys  were  Russell  Udell, 
Eugene  Stutz.  John  Gudz.  Royal  Chan¬ 
dler,  Albert  Tallmadge,  Garry  McBride 
and  Walter  Miller. 

The  members  of  this  4-H  club  are  se¬ 
lected  on  the  basis  of  achievement  and 
furnish  incentive  for  the  younger  4-H 
members  to  obtain  membership  to  it. 
Once  in  it  they  have  to  keep  on  achieving, 
and  their  possibilities  as  club  members 
are  increased. 

From  the  outsiders’  point  of  view  here 
is  an  organization  which  brings  into  di¬ 
rect  contact  the  city  and  the  country  on 
a  basis  where  no  business  transactions 
are  involved,  where  both  parties  learn  to 
understand  the  conditions  with  which 
each  is  faced  and  the  morale  of  all  is 
raised  and  higher  standards  set  up,  so 
that  when  business  is  transacted  in  the 
future  it  can  be  done  with  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  and  satisfaction  to  all. 

P.  \V.  THAYER. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
oV2  to  7c:  milk,  special,  qt. ,  8c;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  registered,  $100  to  $15(R  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  choice,  $S0  to  $85;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  good,  $70  to  $75;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  medium,  $55  to  $00;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  common,  $35  to  $45;  beef  cows 
and  bulls,  100  lbs.,  $3  to  $4:  veal  calves,  milk 
fed,  prime,  $5  to  $6;  veal  calves,  good  to  me¬ 
dium,  $3.50  to  $4;  lambs,  choice  to  good,  $5 
to  $0  hogs,  country  dressed.  $0  to  $0.50;  chick¬ 
ens,  native,  large,  lb.,  22  to  24c;  fowls,  mixed 
breeds,  lb.,  12  to  14c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  mixed, 
doz.,  35  to  36c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  12 
to  14c;  milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  sold  from 
stores,  qt.,  10c:  milk,  special,  qt.,  15  to  10c; 
cream,  heavy,  qt.,  55  to  00c;  butter,  farmers’ 
delivery,  lb..  25c;  butter,  creamery,  prints  and 
rolls,  'lb.,  23  to  24c;  butter,  creamery,  cut 

from  tub,  lb.,  22c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  24 
to  20c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  17  to  19c;  cheese, 
cottage,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  eggs,  local,  fresh, 
graded,  doz.,  4S  to  50c;  eggs,  western,  fresh, 
doz.,  20  to  28c;  chickens,  native,  roasters,  lb., 
30  to  32c;  fowls,  native,  large,  lb.,  22  to  24c; 
ducks,  lb.,  22c:  broilers,  lbs.,  22c;  apples,  bu., 
40  to  50c;  onions,  50-lb.  bag,  45  to  48c;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  50  to  00c;  turnips,  bu.,  40  to  50c. 

F.  A,  C, 


Greeting  Cards 

Christmas  Cards,  24  for  $1.  For  sale 
by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York. 


An  Important  Message  to  the  Dairy¬ 
men  of  New  York  State 

On  October  1  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
issued  an  order  of  vital  importance  to  every  dairyman  in  New 
York  State.  The  new  regulations  prohibit  the  importation 
into  New  York  State  of  dairy  cattle  affected  with  Bang’s 
abortion  disease. 

These  regulations  are  made  solely  for  the  protection  of 
our  New  York  dairy  farmers,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  they 
would  meet  with  some  opposition  from  cattle  dealers  in  other 
states  who  now  find  it  impossible  to  ship  animals  affected  with 
Bang’s  disease  into  the  New  York  territory.  Dairy  farmers, 
however,  will  appreciate  the  advantage  of  these  regulations 
when  they  are  familiar  with  all  the  facts. 

Remember  that  there  is  no  order  forbidding  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  cattle  that  is  free  from  disease  into  New  York  State. 
Surely  you  do  not  want  the  other  kind. 

We  have  plenty  of  cattle  within  our  state  to  supply  the 
needs  of  all  our  dairymen.  In  many  counties  there  are  from 
one  to  300  dairy  cows  for  sale.  Why  bring  untested  cattle  from 
Western  States  to  compete  with  our  own  dairy  farmers?  If 
you  are  in  need  of  cows,  your  own  farm  bureau  agent  will  he 
able  to  supply  you  with  the  names  of  various  dealers  within 
the  state  who  will  supply  your  wants  at  reasonable  prices. 

Dealers  from  other  states  are  already  beginning  to  feel 
the  effects  of  these  new  regulations.  They  have  started  action 
in  the  courts  to  have  the  order  nullified.  Regardless  of  legal 
decisions,  New  York  dairymen  cannot  be  forced  to  purchase 
animals  from  other  states  against  their  will,  and  no  farmer 
will  desire  to  do  so  when  he  fully  understands  the  protection 
and  advantages  that  lie  gains  from  these  regulations. 

A  series  of  local  meetings  is  being  arranged  to  be  held 
throughout  the  State  in  the  various  interested  counties,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  details  of  this  newly  inaugurated 
system  of  Bang’s  Disease  Control.  They  will  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  tlie  Farm  Bureau,  and  your  County  Agent  can 
furnish  you  with  information  about  the  date  for  your  locality. 
Herd  owners,  both  grade  and  purebred,  are  invited  and  urged 
to  attend  these  local  meetings  and  inform  themselves  regard¬ 
ing  the  adaptation  of  this  plan  to  their  own  herd  management 
program. 

CHARLES  H.  BALDWIN 


Albany,  N.  Y, 


Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 
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GUERNSEYS 


J 


Tarbell  farms  guernsey  c 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age  w 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHV1LLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


AYRSHIRES 


TWO  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  BULLS 

Calves  from  high  producing  dams  price  reasonable. 

IROQUOIS  FARM,  COOPER8TOWN,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Shropshire  Yearling  Ram  and  Ewes  °e,ds! 

Sired  by  the  best  rams  in  this  country.  Priced  to  sell. 

Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons  -  Lodi,  New  York 

CUDADCUIDTC  Champion  Flock  of  1932.  Offering 
annUranittEa  strong  yearling  rams — real  flock  im¬ 
provers;  also  choice  ewes  bred  to  champion  sires.  Rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  IROQUOIS  FARM,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  Yearlings,  2-Year-Olds, 
and  Ram  Lambs.  STEVE.NS  BROS-  •  Wilson,  N-  Y. 


GOATS 


A  DRIVING  GOAT  AND^WAGON. 

Send  information  and  photo. 

W.  MARQUERING 
Bellmore  -  New  York. 


ran  P«|CI  FINE  TOG.  BREEDING  BUCKS. 

fVli  JfnLEi  •  Do  bred  or  milking  does  to  sell. 


S.  J.  Sharpies 


Centre  Square,  Pa. 


RACOONS 


G 


enuine  Black  Raccoons.  Depression  prices.  All  stock 
registered.  E  L.  HARTMAN,  New  London,  O. 


Genuine  Black  Racoon  A^iLcooiq  new  i.ovno.sY 


RABBITS 


MATURED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealands 
and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock,  .specially 
priced  $3.00  each.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 

F°p” New  Zealand  Reds  and  Whites 

Write  EAIRVIEW  BABBITRY 


Gap,  Pa. 


Rahhilc  X,  Complete  descriptive  literature. 

ndUUIlb  06  0Up(Jlieb  Alberl  Face,.  Jr., Inc.,  B-14,  Wallfcill,  N.  7. 


c 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bull  Elk  for  sale.  Splendid  head,  would  be  suitable 
Lodge  or  Hall. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS 
AHamuchy,  New  Jersey 

Pleasure  and  Profit 

Prices  reasonable.  V.  8.  KENYON  -  Marcellas,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


FAQ  CAT  P  Pedigreed  German  Police  puppies,  black 
•  VH  OflLIj  and  silver  grey.  Males  $10;  females  $5. 
Two  pedigeed  natural  hornless  Toggenburg  bucks  age 
nine  and  three  months  $15.00;  and  $10.00.  P.  O.  B. 
EUGEN  LEBER,  Whitesville  Road,  Box  483,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Cocker  spaniel  pups,  black— brown— brown 

and  WHITE;  Males,  $10.00;  females,  $5.00.  Equal  e 

deal.  O.  H.  RILEY  .  -  Franklin,  Vermont 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Nels2?ov“Va?rm 

A  K  fi  Foy  Torripr*  Males  $7  50;  females  $6  OO. 

H.  ft.  U.  TUA  I  oil  ICI  o  E.H,  MORSE,  ZALESKI,  OHIO 

PEDIGREED  NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPS. 

“•  Price  now  $35.  T.  B.  WILDES  -  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

PEDIGREED  WHITE  COLLIE  and  beagle  puppies.  Circular 
free.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,  N .  Y . 


PONIES 


Shetland  Ponies  for  immediate  sales" 

A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS  -  ATWATER,  OHIO 


W 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock. 
They  know  that  tiiey  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
250,000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  65  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $9.10  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
seven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to — 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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SAGAL-LOU  FARMS 

Louis  M.  Sagui,  Prop. 


Cherry  Hill,  Branford,  Conn. 
Gentlemen:  July  29,  1932 

We  experimented  with  a  “home  mix”  and  several  commercial 
feeds  but  results  were  unsatisfactory. 


We  decided  to  give  Larro  a  trial.  The  results  we  got  not 
only  convinced  us  that  Larro  was  profitable  for  our  laying 
stock,  but  induced  us  to  try  it  out  on  our  young  stock 
as  well.  We  started  and  reared  about  20,000  birds 
this  year  on  Larro,  and  needless  to  say  our 
opinionon  feeds  has  completely  changed.  We 
found  that  Larro  produced  results  where 
other  feeds  failed,  and  while  it  cost  more 
per  bag,  it  actually  cost  less  per  bird,  as 
the  birds  required  less  of  Larro,  wasted 
very  tittle,  and  we  were  able  to  feed 
Larro  without  any  supplementary  feed. 
Our  pullets  are  fully  feathered,  large 
framed,  and  those  that  have  come 
into  production  are  laying  very  large 
eggs.  Our  mortality  has  been  so 
unusually  low  that  we  are  still 
“rapping  wood.” 

Yours  very  truly, 
SAGAL-LOU  FARMS 

(Signed) 

S.  V/.  Botwick,  Poultry  Mgr. 


S.  W .  Botwick ,  poultry  manager  at  SagaULou  Farm , 
and  L,  H,  Bassett  (right),  general  Farm  Manager . 

“MORE  EGGS  from 


LESS  FEED” 


The  reason  behind  Larro  Egg  Mash  economy  is  simply 
this:  Larro  Egg  Mash  is  so  high  in  quality — so  uniform 
in  manufacture,  so  perfectly  tuned  to  the  egg  making 
machinery  of  the  chicken,  that  Larro  goes  farther  per 
pound — per  sack — per  ton!  Larro  Egg  Mash  is  all  feed — 
no  filler — no  waste. 

Larro  may  cost  a  few  cents  more  per  bag— true.  But  it 
will  give  you  many  more  eggs  per  bird!  More  eggs  on 
less  feed — healthier  hens  with  lower  mortality — and  eggs 
of  better  quality  inside — finer  flavor — finer  shell  texture. 
That’s  what  Larro  Egg  Mash  will  mean  to  you!  Switch 
your  flock  to  Larro  Now — and  make  those  months  ahead 
pay  you  a  real  profit. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

— — Jarre - 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY  FOR  POULTRY,  HOGS,  DAIRY 


For  fall  and  winter  broilers 

Blood  tested.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 

They’re  the  WORLD'S  OLDEST  LAYING  STRAIN 
of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Have  been  trapnest- 
ed  and  pedigreed  since  1889.  They’ve  paid  others 
Customers  report— Records  up  to  357  esrgrs  per 
year.  148  eggs  in  148  days— Laying  at  113  days— 
Profits  $8.00  per  hen— Flock  averages  up  to  271 
eggs.  They’ll  pay  you. 

HALF  PRICE  SALE-Big  Husky  Pullets  &  Cock¬ 
erels  for  September  Delivery  Catalog  free. 

J.  w.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA.  PA. 


Pullorum  (B.  w  d.)  Rocks  and  Reds 

Customers  raise  98JS  of  our  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Our 
Rocks  weigh  3  lb,  at  9-10  weeks.  Special  prices  to  broiler 
raisers.  Hatches  every  week  all  year. 

ROY  A.  KEUTE  -  -  Heliport,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

SUJPER  TEST  CHiclis 

White  Leghorns .  $9.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00 

White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes .  11.00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  and  Orpingtons .  11.00 

Black  and  White  Minorcas .  12.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  14.00 

Jersey  White  Giants .  18.00 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  MADISON,  N.  J. 


HEARTY 


CHICKS 


ip-S 


BARRED  ROCKS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3  yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Apr.  &  May  hatched  for  immediate  del. 

TH1ELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  -  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRICALLY 
HATCHED 

White  and  Barred  Bocks.  $7.00 — 100.  Add  lc  per 
chick  in  less  than  100  lots.  Heavy  Mixed  $6,00. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
FEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


HEALTHY  PULLETS  HENS 

[  .Tom  Barron  English  White  Leghorns 
,  85c  ,  Ready  to  lay  (kj"  to  %" 
95c.  Laying  (with  full  comb) 
$1.10.  Yearling  Hens  75c.  C.  O.  D. 
on  approval.  F.  O.  B.  Zeeland.  100#  guaranteed. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  POULTRY  FARM.  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks:  S7.S0— 100,  *35.00—500,  *70.00.-1000 
Large  Type,  Broiler  Size  Chicks.  100*  live  delivery 

SMITH’S  VflLLOHiA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  HEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS.  Orders  book 
ed  now  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  Quality  chicks 
priced  very  reasonable.  For  more  information  write 
C.  C.  ALLEN’S  HATCHERY  SEAF0RD,  DELAWARE 

Premium  Quality  Chicks. 

_  Low  prices — weekly  hatches 

I. ATWELL  FARM  HATCHERY  R.  5  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Leghorns-Reds-Rocks-Wyandotles 

New  Hampshire  Reds-flallcross  Broiler  Chicks 


‘WILL  BRED/— WELL  BREEDERS' 


Tested  to  LIVE  and 
bred  to  LAY 

We  are  hatching  entirely  from  flocks  State 
Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  without 
a  single  reactor  being  found.  Beal  quality  chicks. 


Our  New  Hampshire  Reds 
are  very  popular 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices 
to  broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers,  Box  eo,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


The  Business  Man’s  Bird  lor  Profits 


We  are  one  of  the  largest  and  original  breeders. 
You  get  full  benefit  of  our  pedigreeing  and  trap¬ 
nesting.  Every  breeding  bird  blood-tested  by  the 
State.  Absolutely  free  from  B.  W.  D. 

Hubbard  Chicks  are  EXTREMELY  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  FOR  BROILER  PURPOSES.  Low  Mor¬ 
tality!  Rapid  Growth!  Hatches  every  week. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  1932  Catalog  FREB. 
HUBBARD  FARMS  Box  156  WALPOLE,  N.  0. 


BALANCED  BREEDING 


fflAOSt  /Iarm  Reds 

Trannested —  Blood-Tested 


Traptiested  —  Blood-  Tested 
23  Years  of  Pedigreeing 

Northern-Bred,  Hardy,  Fast-Growing 

BROILER  CHICKS 

Cross  Breed  Chicks 

ilgSS  Started  Chicks  &  Pullets 

Prices  now  lowest  in  many  y  ears. 
3  Write  for  particulars  at  once. 

MOSS  FARM  AttleboroJWass. 


WeneM  Chicks 


Blood-Te»ted  Chicks  —  Hatches  Every  Thursday 
Rocks  —  Reds  —  Wyandottes 
Broiler  Cross  —  Wyan-Rocki  or  Bram- Rocks 
Write  for  prices  on  chicks  and  pullets. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dept.  A.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


[  Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Final  report  for  the  year  ending 
.October  22,  11)32. 

For  the  first  time  in  21  years  It.  I. 
Reds  have  won  the  annual  egg-laying 
contest  conducted  by  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College  at  Storrs.  Geoi-ge 
P>.  Treadwell’s  team  of  10  pullets  from 
Massachusetts,  turned  the  trick  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Leghorns  threw  in  fresh 
troops  at  every  turn,  in  a  stubborn  and 
strenuous  effort  to  maintain  a  winning 
streak  that  started  in  1922  and  continued 
without  a  break  for  the  next  10  years. 
The  final  winning  score  was  2,840  eggs, 
equivalent  to  2,809  points.  Parmenter’s 
Red  Mount  Farm,  of  Massachusetts, 
checked  in  2,800  points  by  way  of  cinch¬ 
ing  second  place. 

Besides  being  the  first  pen  of  Reds  to 
defeat  all  comers  in  this  race  for  egg 
supremacy,  these  Bay  State  pullets  en¬ 
joy  tlie  added  prestige  of  having  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  high  mark  for  the  breed. 
For  the  past  two  years  the  contest  rec¬ 
ord  has  been  held  by  Edward  N.  Lar- 
rabee,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  in  1930 
backed  a  team  of  Reds  that  turned  in  a 
total  of  2,785  eggs.  From  the  following 
list  of  winning  pens  for  the  last  10  years, 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  Reds  have  fully 
measured  up  to  the  pace  set  by  their 
predecessors. 


Year  Breed  Eggs 

1923  White  Leghorns,  Wash . 2237 

1924  White  Leghorns,  N.  J . 2531 

1925  White  Leghorns,  Ore . 2394 

1926  White  Leghorns,  Pa . 2361 

1927  White  Leghorns,  Wash . 2669 

1928  White  Leghorns,  Conn . 2969 

1929  White  Leghorns,  Ore . 2935 

1930  White  Leghorns,  Pa .  2795 

1931  White  Leghorns,  Ore . 2802 

1932  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Mass.... 2840 


Average  winning  pen  score  2,653. 

There's  an  almost  universal  tendency 
to  pay  homage  to  winning  teams  and  in¬ 
dividual  stars  and  say  little  or  nothing 
about  the  hen  that  continually  con¬ 
tributes  her  mite  for  the  good  of  the 
cause.  Scores  of  pullets  of  this  type 
helped  to  boost  the  per  capita  average  up 
to  216.9  eggs  as  compared  with  the  best 
previous  record  at  Storr  of  212.7  eggs 
per  bird. 

Five  classes  competed,  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  White  Leghorns.  The 
two  top  teams  in  each  of  the  five  classes 
were  geographically  widely  separated, 
from  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
on  the  east,  Iowa  and  Ontario  in  the 
Middle  West,  to  California  and  Washing¬ 
ton  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Of  the  1,000  pullets  competing  40 
either  laid  300  eggs  or  scored  300  points 
by  virtue  of  superior  egg  size.  These 
phenomenal  producers  include  one  White 
Wyandotte,  three  Barred  Rocks,  12 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  24  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Of  this  total  Connecticut  sup¬ 
plied  17.  or  more  than  any  other  one 
State.  White  Wyandotte  No.  301,  from 
Massachusetts,  ranked  at  the  top  with  a 
total  of  333  earned  points,  while  Rhode 
Island  Red  No.  547,  a  member  of  the 
winning  team,  ranked  second  with  a 
credit  balance  of  330  points. 

According  to  long  established  usage  the 
Storrs  contest  started  on  November  1, 
continued  for  exactly  51  weeks  and  closed 
October  22.  The  test  comprised  the  cus¬ 
tomary  100  pens  of  10  birds  each,  or  a 
total  of  1.000  liens  from  19  States  and 
three  countries.  During  the  contest  year 
these  pullets  laid,  all  total,  216,922  eggs. 
The  table  below  shows  the  number  of 
birds  in  the  several  varieties,  their  aver¬ 


age  for  all  varieties  than  competed  : 

70  White  Wyandottes  . 185.8 

130  White  Rocks  . 194.2 

120  Barred  Rocks  . 218.5 

300  Rhode  Island  Reds  . 222.3- 

380  White  Leghorns  . 225.7 

1,000  average  all  varieties . 216.9 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  20  best 
pens  in  the  order  of  their  performance  : 

Breed  and  Owner  Eggs  Points 


Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass., 

R.  I.  Reds  . 2840 

Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass., 

R.  I.  Reds  . 2772 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm, 

Wash.,  White  Leghorns.  .  .2733 
Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass., 

White  Leghorns  . 2632 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y., 

White  Leghorns  . 2555 

James  Dryden,  Cal.,  Barred 

Rocks  . . 2720 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H., 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 2569 

D.  I.  Goodenough,  Conn., 

R.  I.  Reds  . 24S7 

Oakland  Farm,  R.  I.,  ^  „ 

Barred  Rocks  . 2636 

R.  C.  Cobb.  Mass., 

Barred  Rocks  . 2572 

Harry  Tietjen,  N.  Y., 

White  Leghorns  . 252o 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa., 

White  Leghorns  . 2671 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y., 

White  Lekhorns  . 2512 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass., 

R.  I.  Reds  . 2562 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J., 

White  Leghorns  . 2464 

LaMaster  Bros.,  Ohio, 

White  Leghorns  . 252 1 

Geo.  Lowry  Poultry  Farm, 

Conn.,  White  Leghorns  ...2614 
Fisher  Poultry  Farm,  Canada, 

White  Leghorns . 2457 

Grandview  Poultry  Farm., 

Mich.,  White  Leghorns  .  .  .2o2i 
Charleseote  Farm,  Mass., 

R.  I.  Reds  . 2400 


2809 

2806 

2735 

2736 
2671 
2669 
2656 
2641 
2640 
2618 
2602 
2577 
2577 
255S 
2557 
2551 
2549 
2548 
2536 
2511 


jpr  NEW  WAY  TO  KILL 

~RATS 


Just  open  can  of  K-R-O  “Ready 
Mixed.”  Put  it  out  —  that’s  all. 
Nothing  to  add  —  no  bait  to  buy. 
Try  the  old  reliable,  guaranteed 
K-R-O  in  new  handy  “Ready 
Mixed”  cans.  Kills  rats 
only— not  a  poison. 


READY-MIXED 


AT  ALL  DRUG  STORES  24  OZ.  CAN  $1 .00 


KILLS  LICE^ 


s' 


Just  jiaint  the  roosts  with  this 
new,  improved  nicotine-sul¬ 
phate  formula.  Lice  die!  Kills 
red  mites,  too. 

Free  Brush  With  Every  Can 

If  dealer  cannot  supply,  send 
$2.00  for  full  quart  can  (2Hlbs.) 
to  Pratt  Food  Co.,  Dept.  231, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pra^ROOST  PAINT 


S.C.White 

Leghorns 


17c 

Now  Buys 
a  28c  Chick 
from  Pedigreed  Strain 
of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Bred  for  Big  White  Eggs 

The  clucks  we  are  now  booking  for 
1J33  delivery  will  be  even  superior  to 
those  we  sold  for  seven  years  at  2Sc 
each.  You  benefit  by  our  present  low 
production  costs  and  continuous  trapnest- 
pedigree  breeding  program. 

Never  before  have  we  received  so 
many  unsolicited  testimonials  as  this 
summer.  Lord  Farms  customers  are 
making  money  because  they  had  the  fore¬ 
sight  to  purchase  stock  with  real  breed¬ 
ing  back  of  it. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address.  Let 
us  tell  you  what  such  breeding  would 
mean  to  you,  also  explain  our  marvelous 
Double  Guarantee  and  Special  Discount 
Offer  for  early  orders. 

LORD  FARMS  67  Forcsl  Road 

*_iUIV1S  miUHJ  Methuen.  Mass. 


AMBER  GOD  LIVER  OIL 

BIOLOGICALLY  TESTED  FOR  A  and  D 
5  Gal.  $5.50-10  Gal.  $10.50.  F.O.  B.N.  Y. 
Buyers  of  30  Gal.  Drums  Special  Low  Price 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CLEAN  OUT  RED  MITES  NOW 

One  application  a  year  does  the  trick 

STEWART’S  MITE  EXTERMINATOR 
One  gallon  75c.  Five  gallons  $3.00 

Send  cash  or  C.  O.  D.  as  preferred.  Try  our  Standard 
Quality  Disfeetant  SI. 00  per  gallon. 
STEWART’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Oceanside,  Long  Island,  New  York 

Dr.  ROMIG’S  CHICKS 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  *7—100.  White  Wyandottes 
$8 — 100;  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed,  $6—100. 

F.  C.  R0MIG,  Veterinarian  •  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

Electric  Hatched  &7,Sd 

Postage  paid .  $6.50  per  100  R.  I.  Reds. 

McCLUREELEC.HATCHERY.U.G.Herbster.  Prop.,  McClure.  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  8.  C.  It. 
1.  Reds,  $7  00  per  100.  Heavy  mixed  chicks  $6.00  per  100. 
fepecial  price  on  large  orders.  Hatches  each  week. 
Write  tor  catalogue  today. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 

ELECTRIC  HATCHED  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  °or*Buff  Rocks .  577  0°0° 

Mixed  or  broiler  chicks,  100 . . «  00 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Pill  I  FT*l  20  Wks.  and  Ready-to-Lay  Excellent Lay 
rvkkLig  ing  Strain  Tom  Barron  English  White 
Legnorns  and  Barred  Rocks.  C.O.D.  on  approval,  loui 
live  arrival.  Low  prices.  Catalog  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY, _ R.  2  R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

Wfl  I  POT  Piillple  20  weeks  and  older  $t;  each  and  up 
"  •  LBP’  rUIIBIS  Healthy  range  grown  stock. 

WERNER  BROTHERS.  Mt.  Marion,  N.  Y 

(vflfl  Pull  ale  June  hatched  White  Leghorns,  big  type 
vuy  ■  unco  Barron  strain  from  supervised  stock  $1. 
each.  TAYLOR  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

PURE  min/O  Wh.  Sc  Bar.  Rocks,  $7.00-100 

BRED  LIlILIi^  *;  >•  Red9 .  7.00-100 

,,  ,  x  Heavy  Mixed..  6.00—100 

Herbater  s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 

PHEASANTS  seven  varieties, Northern  Bobwhite  Quail 
I  II LHUHI1  O  L’CHAUMTECHEN  FARMS, Gt.Barrington.Mass 

RRRN7F  TURK FY<V  either  sex  32c.  lb.  Toulouse  Geese 
UIIUIILC  I  Unfit  10  $2.75;  ea.  Pekin  Ducks  $1.50;  ea 
Pearl  Guineas  $1.00  ea.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersviile,  Pa. 


BOURBON  REDS 


Toms  $5.00:  Hens  $4.00 
Milton  Stickley,  Strasburg,  Va. 


Bronze  &  white  Holland  toms  from  Bos¬ 
ton  winners  $7.  TASKER’S  TURKEY  FARM,  Rrookline.N.H. 


Bronze  turkeys  goblers,  extra  large  $7;  and  $10.  Hens 
$5;  and  $7.  RUTH  RORISON,  R.  F.  D.  4,  ASHTABULA,  O. 


EARLY  hatched  Bronze  Breeding  Toms.  Order  early. 

JOE  W.  DAVIS,  LAKE  PLACID,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandotte  Pullets  and  Baby  Chicks 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


SUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  White  Pekins,  extra  large. 
Satisfaction.  I,.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 
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New  Hampshire  Poultry 
Show 

The  second  annual  New  Hampshire 
Egg  and  Baby  Chick  Show  will  be  held 
in  the  State  Armory,  Concord,  N.  H., 
January  10-13,  1033.  The  show  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  Hampshire  Poultry 
Growers’  Association  in  co-operation  with 
the  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  the 
Poultry  Department,  University  of  New 
Hampshire;  and  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Markets.  Di¬ 
rect  supervision  of  the  show  will  be  by 
the  general  committee  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Poultry  Growers’  Association,  with 
J.  II.  Moody,  Concord,  N.  II.,  as  super¬ 
intendent  and  Dr.  II.  C.  Bradley,  Poul¬ 
try  Extension  Specialist,  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  as  secretary. 

The  objects  of  this  show  are  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  better  poultry,  show 
best  methods  of  scoring,  grading  and 
packing  of  eggs  and  baby  chicks,  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  determines  quality  and  create 
in  the  minds  of  producers  a  desire  and 
willingness  to  produce  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  of  known  quality. 

Judging  is  to  be  done  by  the  following: 
Prof.  II.  C.  Knandel,  Head  Poultry  De¬ 
partment,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  of¬ 
ficial  judge  of  chick  show ;  Prof.  H.  O. 
Stuart,  Head  Poultry  Department,  II.  I. 
State  College,  official  judge  of  egg  show. 
Other  judges  are,  Prof.  Luther  Banta, 
Mass.  State  College;  A.  H.  Lohman,  Ex¬ 
tension  Poultryman,  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  ;  L.  A.  Carlisle,  Division  of  Mar¬ 
kets.  N.  H.  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  Earle  H.  Little,  N.  H.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education;  Miss  Helen 
Bernaby,  County  Club  Agent,  Windsor 
County,  Vt.,  and  Floyd  Britton,  local 
club  leader,  Cheshire  County,  N.  H. 
Judging  will  be  done  by  score  cards,  full 
descriptions  of  which  will  be  given  in 
the  official  premium  list.  No  entry  fee  or 
other  fee  will  be  charged.  All  exhibits 
of  eggs,  and  baby  chicks  are  to  become  the 
property  of  the  show. 

Baby  chick  exhibits  are  open  to  poul¬ 
trymen  in  all  States.  In  order  to  insure 
delivery  the  chicks  should  be  shipped  in 
time  to  reach  Concord,  N.  II.,  by  Tues¬ 
day,  10  A.  M.,  January  10,  the  opening 
day  of  the  show.  All  shipments  of  baby 
chicks  should  be  billed  to  E.  H.  Young, 
Chairman  of  Baby  Chick  Committee, 
State  Armory,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Baby  chick  classes  are  as  follows :  (1) 
S.  C.  N.  H.  Reds;  (2)  S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds; 
(3)  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  (4)  White 
Plymouth  Rocks;  (5)  R.  C.  White 
Wyandottes;  (6)  S.  C.  White  Leghorns; 
(7)  Miscellaneous,  all  breeds  and  varie¬ 
ties  not  given  in  other  classes;  (S) 
Cross-breeds. 

Egg  exhibits  are  open  to  the  various 
States.  In  order  to  insure  delivery  the 
eggs  should  be  shipped  in  time  to  reach 
Concord,  N.  II.,  January  9,  the  Monday 
preceding  the  show.  All  shipment  of 
eggs  should  be  addressed  to  Andrew 
Christie,  Chairman  Egg  Committee,  State 
Armory,  Concord,  N.  H. 

The  list  of  classes  are  : 

1.  — New  Hampshire  Poultry  Growers’ 
Association  Class :  Open  to  all  members 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Poultry  Growers’ 
Association. 

2.  — Commercial  Class:  Open  to  com¬ 
mercial  egg  producers  having  100  layers 
or  more  in  Northeastern  States. 

3.  — Hatcherymen’s  Class :  Open  to  all 
hateherymen  and  poultrymen  in  any 
State  selling  hatching  eggs  and  baby 
chicks. 

4.  — ■ 4-H  Club  Class :  Open  to  any  4-H 
club  member  in  Northwestern  States. 

5.  — High  School  Class :  Open  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  any  high  school  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  who  are  studying  agriculture. 

(j. — Accredited  Class :  Open  to  all  poul¬ 
trymen  on  the  1931-32  accredited  list  in 
any  Northeastern  State. 

7.  — 100  Per  Cent  Pullorum  Disease 
Free  Chicks:  Open  to  all  poultrymen  on 
the  1931-32  list  of  100  per  cent  pullorum 
disease  free  list  in  any  Northeastern 
State. 

8.  — Certification  Class :  Open  to  all 
poultrymen  on  the  1931-32  certification 
list  of  any  Northeastern  State. 

9.  — Record  of  Performance  Class : 
Open  to  all  members  of  the  Record  of 
Performance  Association  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  other  States. 

10.  — Breeders’  Class :  Open  to  all 
breeders  in  all  States. 

11.  — County  Agents  and  Vocational 
Teachers’  Class :  Open  to  all  county 
agents  and  teachers  of  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  in  any  State. 

12.  — Grange  Member  Class :  Open  to 
all  1932  Grange  members  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire. 

13.  —  Farm  Bureau  Member  Class : 
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Open  to  all  1932  Farm  Bureau  members 
in  New  Hampshire. 

14.  — Special  Class :  Open  to  anyone  in 
any  Northeastern  State. 

15.  — Retail  Display  Class:  Open  to  all 
poultrymen  in  any  State.  Not  open  to 
wholesalers,  jobbers,  retailers  and  gro- 
cerymen.  Three  dozen  eggs  in  cartons 
constitutes  an  exhibit. 

Entry  blanks  for  both  eggs  and  baby 
chicks  will  be  enclosed  in  the  premium 
list,  and  are  to  be  filled  out  and  returned 
to  R.  C.  Bradley,  Poultry  Extension 
Specialist,  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Durham,  N.  H.,  by  January,  1933. 
Shipping  cards  will  then  be  mailed  you 
which  is  to  accompany  your  entry  to  the 
show. 

An  entry  will  consist  of  one  dozen  eggs 
or  25  baby  chicks.  There  is  no  limit  to 
number  of  dozens  of  eggs  one  exhibitor 
will  be  allowed  to  enter  in,  nor  the  num¬ 
ber  of  classes,  sub-classes  and  divisions 
so  long  as  the  classification  is  correct. 
The  same  dozen  eggs  can  be  entered  in 
only  one  class,  sub-class  or  division,  but 
more  than  one  dozen  may  be  entered  by 
the  same  exhibitor. 

The  number  of  entries  of  baby  chicks 
one  exhibitor  will  be  allowed  to  enter  in 
any  one  class  or  breed  is  limited  to  four. 
An  entry  of  baby  chicks  may  compete  in 
only  one  class,  but  up  to  four  entries  may 
be  entered  by  an  individual  exhibitor.  All 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  will  become  the 
property  of  the  show  and  will  be  sold  to 
help  defray  show  expenses.  All  judging 
will  start  Wednesday,  January  11,  at  8 
A.  M. 

There  will  be  a  poultry  program,  in 
connection  with  the  show  on  Thursday 
aftexmoon,  January  12,  1933.  The  speak- 
ers  on  this  program  are:  Prof.  H.  C. 
Knandel,  Penn.  State  College,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa. ;  Prof.  H.  O.  Stuart,  It.  I.  State 
College,  Kingston,  II.  I.;  Prof.  Luther 
Banta,  Mass.  State  College,  Amherst, 
Mass. ;  Prof.  A.  IV.  Lohman,  University 
of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 

The  official  premium  list  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  by  December  1,  and  upon 
request  a  copy  of  same  will  be  mailed  to 
those  interested. 

For  further  information  on  the  second 
annual  N.  H.  Egg  and  Baby  Chick  Show, 
write  R.  C.  Bradley,  Poultry  Extension 
Specialist,  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Durham,  N.  H. 


rado,  3;  Michigan,  3;  New  York,  3; 
Oklahoma,  3;  Maryland,  2;  New  Jersey, 
2;  South*  Dakota,  2;  Texas,  2;  and  one 
each  for  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire  and  West  Virginia. 

In  Subordinate  Granges  reorganized 
Michigan  leads  with  10  and  Pennsylvania 
is  second  with  six,  with  a  total  number 
of  reorganizations  at  42.  In  Juvenile 
reorganizations,  New  York  tops  the  list 
with  six,  Ohio  has  four  and  Michigan 
and  Nebraska  one  each.  The  past  year's 
record  of  new  Granges  comes  from  29 
different  States,  only  three  Grange  States 
failing  to  report  new  organizations. 

The  66th  annual  session  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  opened  at  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.,  on  Wednesday,  November  16.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  42  years  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  has  met  in  the  South. 
Among  the  speakers  at  the  session  were 
Gov.  O.  Max  Gardner,  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd.  This 
is  the  first  time  the  National  Grange  has 
ever  met  in  North  Carolina.  In  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  coming  of  the  national  body 
State  Master  Kerr  and  his  staff  have 
added  7,500  members  to  their  list  during 
the  year  just  ended,  and  now  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  10,000. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

The  Pomona  Tax  Reduction  Commit¬ 
tee,  of  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  after 
making  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the 
finances  of  the  county,  submitted  a  pre¬ 
liminary  report  at  a  meeting  of  the  tax¬ 
payers,  held  in  the  city  of  Watertown 
October  29  and  attended  by  about  150. 
The  committee  submitted  a  schedule  of 
reduced  salaries  covering  practically  all 
the  county  offices,  urged  a  shorter  annual 
session  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  rec¬ 
ommended  a  reduction  in  the  pay  of  town 
highway  superintendents  to  a  maximum 
of  $5  per  day  and  axx  hourly  rate  of  30 
cents  for  highway  laborers.  The  eom- 
mittee  made  no  recommendations  as  to 
removal  of  snow  from  the  highways,  but 
a  vote  of  the  meeting  stood  40  in  favor 
and  42  against  snow  removal  as  a  public 
charge.  The  weight  of  the  arguments 
presented  was  in  favor  of  removal,  how¬ 
ever.  The  repeal  of  the  old  age  pension 
act  was  asked  for,  probably  on  the 
ground  that  some  were  abusing  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  the  public.  Reduced  appro¬ 
priations  were  suggested  for  Farm  and 
Home  Bureau  work,  but  4-H  club  work 
was  left  without  much  change.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  appear  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Jefferson  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  submit  their  recommen¬ 
dations. 

More  new  Granges  oi'ganized  than  in 
any  year  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  is 
the  cheering  message  by  National  Secre¬ 
tary  Harry  A.  Caton,  of  the  National 
Grange,  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30.  As 
National  Master  L.  J.  Taber  says,  in 
commenting  upon  this  important  an¬ 
nouncement,  “Low  prices,  unrest  and  po- 
litic-al  activity  have  so  far  not  cheeked 
development,  and  they  must  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so  during  the  months  of  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  which  are,  after 
all,  important  months  in  the  life  of  our 
order.” 

The  figures  show  that  407  new  Granges 
were  organized  for  the  Grange  year  just 
ended,  North  Carolina  leading  with  144, 
a  wonderful  record.  The  total  for  one 
year  ago  was  304  Subordinate  Granges 
organized  and  141  new  Juveniles.  This 
yeai*’s  record  shows  137  new  Juveniles. 
The  fact  that  the  year  just  completed 
shows  a  grand  total  of  576  new  Grange 
organizations  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  present  strength  of  the  Grange  fra¬ 
ternity  in  these  days  of  depression  and 
discouragement.  One  outstanding  feature 
of  this  remarkable  showing  is  the  fact 
that  205  of  the  new  Suboi-dinate  Granges, 
over  oxxe-half  of  the  total,  are  in  the 
Southern  States,  where  the  work  of  ex- 
teixsion  has  been  active  during  the  past 
few  years.  North  Carolina’s  achievenient 
in  adding  144  new  Granges  exceeds  all 
records  for  the  past  42  years.  In  addi¬ 
tion  this  State  also  reports  six  new  Juve¬ 
nile  Granges  and  nine  new  Pomonas,  a 
total  of  159  new  organizations  for  the 
year.  The  State  has  more  than  made 
good  the  promises  of  State  Master  W. 
Kerr  Scott,  if  the  National  Grange  would 
hold  its  1932  session  in  that  State. 

Other  States  reported  the  following 
new  Subordinate  Granges :  California 
36;  Idaho,  26:  Wisconsin,  24;  Ohio,  20 
Oregon,  16;  Virginia,  14;  Indiana,  10 
Minnesota,  10;  Illinois,  9;  Vermont,  9 
Washington,  9;  Pennsylvania,  5;  Colo- 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Nov.  16-25. — Annual  session,  National 
Grange,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Nov.  22-26. — National  Pet  Show,  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  New  York. 

Nov.  26-Dec.  3.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago. 

Nov.  2S-Dec.  3.  —  Rochester  Fanciers 
Poultry  Show,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secre¬ 
tary,  E.  G.  Jones,  P.  O.  Box  472,  Ro- 
pliP'stpi*  N”  Y 

Nov.  30-Dec.  3.  —  Rockland  County 
Rabbit  Breeders’  Association,  first  an¬ 
nual  show,  New  City,  N.  Y.  Entries  close 
Nov.  15.  Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Bower,  161 
Gurnee  Ave.,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  13-14.  —  Forty-second  annual 
meeting  and  fruit  show  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Pomological  Society,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Secretary,  II.  C.  C.  Miles,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Dee.  13-16. — Third  annual  New  Eng¬ 
land  Poultry  Exposition,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Jas.  C.  Dunn,  chairman  exhibition  com¬ 
mittee,  Waterford,  Conn. 

Dec.  14-16. — Ninth  annxxal  horticul¬ 
ture  week,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Pa. 

Jan.  4-6,  1933. — Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  annual  convention, 
Worcester,  Mass.  Secretary,  Wm.  R. 
Cole,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Jan.  10-13. — Annual  show,  Delaware 
State  Poultry  Association,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  Delaware  Rabbit  Breeders’ 
Association  and  Delaware  Crop  Improve¬ 
ment  Association.  Secretary,  H.  S. 
Palmer,  Newark,  Del. 

Jan.  10-13. — New  Hampshire  Egg  and 
Baby  Chick  Show,  State  Armory,  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.  II.  C.  Bradley,  secretary, 
Durham,  N.  H. 

Jan.  11-13. — New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  Secretary,  Roy  P.  McPher¬ 
son,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  11-15. — New  YTork  Poultry  Show, 
U.  S  Armory,  125  W.  14th  St.,  New 
York  City.  Paul  P.  Ives,  secretary, 
New  York  Poultry.  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Inc.,  40  Whalley  Ave.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Jan  16-20. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg.  Pa.  John  H.  Light,  director. 

Jan.  24-27. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  25-27. — Eastern  meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  State  Arm- 
ory,  Kingston,  N.  Y 

Feb.  7-10. — New  York  State  Grange, 
sixtieth  annual  meeting,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  23-25.  —  Second  Rhode  Island 
Babv  Chick  Show,  Providence,  11.  I.,  Sec¬ 
retary,  O.  P.  Stites,  Kingston,  II.  I. 


Parrot  Fever  Warning  Is¬ 
sued  by  Public  Health 
Service 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  ad¬ 
vises  all  persons  to  avoid  contact  with 
recently  shipped  or  acquired  birds  of  the 
parrot  family.  Several  cases  of  psitta¬ 
cosis,  or  pari’ot  fever,  are  being  reported 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Reports  of  five  cases  and  one  fatality 
have  recently  been  received  from  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  Another  case  has  been  re¬ 
ported  from  Boise,  Idaho.  There  have 
been  12  cases  of  parrot  fever,  with  six 
deaths,  reported  in  California  between 
December  1,  1931,  and  February  10, 
1932. 

Upon  the  recommendatioix  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  recently  issued  an  order 
amending  the  interstate  quarantine  regu¬ 
lations  so  as  to  limit  the  interstate  trans¬ 
portation  of  birds  of  the  parrot  family 
by  common  carriers  to  those  certified  by 
the  proper  health  authority  of  the  State 
as  coming  from  aviaries  free  from  infec- 

A  medical  officer  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  at  the  invitation  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Department  of  Public 
Health,  within  the  recent  past  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  situation  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  reference  to  parrot  fever  in¬ 
fection  and  the  breeding  of  birds  of  the 
parrot  family  in  that  State.  Conclusive 
evidence  was  thus  obtained  which  mdi- 
cates  that  psittacosis,  or  parrot  fever  in¬ 
fection  is  present  in  some  of  the  breeding 
aviaries  of  Southern  California.  Parrots 
and  parrakeets  from  this  source  have 
probably  been  one  of  the  important  means 
of  spreading  the  disease  to  other  States. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

BABY  CHICKS 

$14.00  per  100 

Eggs  for  Hatching 
$7.00  per  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100 
per  cent  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
(B.W.D.)  Kree. 

I  Specialize.  One  Breed,  One  Grade.  Tlie  Best, 
at  One  Price. 

My  birds  are  early  maturing.  Just  what  you 
want  for  your  early  broilers. 

Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders 
ORDER  NOW 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  B  Rockland,  Mass. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  191R 
‘rTi»  Strain  BnJ  jor  Larfe  Uujorm  Wbttt  £££/  AJufayi'' 

I  Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  average  I 
lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24  oz.  eggs  soon  after  I 
they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and  pedi-  • 
giee  bred  21  years  to  produce  a  Btrain  of  this  kind 
I  and  offer  you  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels  with  I 
I  several  generations  of  27  to  30  oz.  egg  breeding.  I 
Catalog  Free  * 

Lcloverdale  poultry  farm  . 

F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland.  N.  Y,  | 


S?  IIMIl  MAPUOUW  Hill 


HARDY  VERMONT  CHICKS 

■  ■  « a  arm  *  ■■  Jdiri  iv  ■  i  r.TJ'ti 


Aro  sure-fire  profit  makers  because  they  are  surcharged 
with  health,  vigor  and  good  breeding.  Mortality  usually 
less  than  extra  chicks.  Ail  breeding  stock  fully  inspect¬ 
ed  by  and  maintained  under  State  supervision.  Our 
N.  H.  Reds,  B.  Rocks  fine  for  eggs  or  broilers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

“It’s  the  Flock  Averaqe  that  Coants” 
MAPLEGLEN  POULTRY  FARM  .  PROCTOR,  VT. 


Cockerels 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns — R.  O.  P 
and  Certified,  200-331  egg  reerrri. 

SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  Island  Breeding  Cockerels  and  Pullets 
Exhibition  color.  lion-broody  Strain  from  B. 

W.  D.  tested  breeders.  CECIL  FHALE1GH,  Clermont,  V  Y. 


Blood  Tested 


Quality  Barred  RockChicks$7.5Operl00. 
MAO  LUCAS  HATCIIEKY,  Smyrna,  Pa. 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Many  of  our  250,000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 
their  wants? 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  order  from  some  breeder 
whose  announcement  appears  in  these 
columns.  If  you  have  a  good  supply 
of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  In 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  the  birds  that  you  can 
spare.  Write  for  rates  and  information 
to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT,  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.) 


Useful  and  Interesting 


Intensive  Strawberry  Culture . $1.00 

By  Louis  Graton. 

Poultry  Account  Book .  2.00 

By  D.  J.  Edmonds. 

Home  Painter  .  1.25 

By  Kelly. 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder .  1.50 

By  H.  A.  Roberts. 

Feeds  and  Feeding . 4.50 

By  Henry  and  Morrison,  complete. 

Soils  .  5.00 

By  E.  W.  Hilgard. 

Commercial  Poultry  Culture . 3.00 

By  Roberts. 

Adventures  in  Silence .  1.00 

By  H.  W.  Collingwood. 

FOR  SALE  BY 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Drawn  by  Frances  McCall  (16), 


MEMORY  VERSE 
Open  House 

Now,  O  my  Summer-lover,  Summer  has 
left  you  : 

Moonlight  and  swaying  grass,  querul¬ 
ous  breeze, 

Honey -clipp’d  blossoms,  Autumn  bereft 
you  ; 

What  offers  Autumn  more  precious 
than  these? 

Gold-ribbon’s  sunsets,  and  gold-burning 
alleys 

Where  sway  slim  birches  by  errant 
winds  kissed — 

Under  the  smoke  lying  thick  in  the  val¬ 
leys 

Even  the  afterglow  burns  into  mist. 

Where  Summer  housed,  "now,  under  the 
apples — 

Where  Autumn  lingered,  all  burning 
and  bright — 

Winds,  through  the  orchard  and  naked- 
limb'd  maples 

Sigh  in  the  desolate  watches  of  night. 

Let  on  the  flagging  your  footsteps  be 
sounding. 

Dead  leaves  and  dry  sticks  scratch  at 
your  feet ; 

Lacks  but  your  voice  in  my  cottage  re¬ 
sounding 

To  render  gladness  and  comfort  com¬ 
plete. 

Here,  on  my  hearth,  is  a  new  Autumn 
burning. 

Sings  my  canary  a  summery  song; 

From  your  long  questing  be  quickly  re¬ 
turning — 

Here  I  keep  “open  house”  all  Winter 
long.  — Larabie  (A). 


Drawn  by  Elspeth  Field  (13),  New  York 

Wind  Cave,  in  South  Dakota,  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Tom  Hingham,  a  Black  Hills' 
pioneer,  in  1881.  While  hunting  deer  he 
was  attracted  to  a  small  hole  in  the  rocks 
by  a  weird  whistle.  Investigation  proved 
the  whistling  noise  to  be  caused  by  wind 
escaping  through  the  hole,  which,  scarce¬ 
ly  10  inches  in  diameter  is  the  only 
natural  opening  to  the  cavern. 

A  limestone  cave  of  enormous  size  and 
rare  beauty,  Wind  Cave  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  rooms  and  corridors  of  an  amaz¬ 
ing  variety  both  as  to  formation,  size, 
height  and  color.  Being  very  dry  with 
no  streams  or  lakes,  the  cave  harbors  no 
insect  or  animal  life.  The  wind  at  the 
entrance  is  the  covern's  strangest  phe¬ 
nomenon.  The  velocity  of  this  wind  is 
quite  variable;  sometimes  becoming  very 
violent,  at  others  only  moderately 
strong  and  on  some  occasions  a  dead 
calm. 

To  what  do  you  ascribe  the  wind  in 
Wind  Cave? — Sent  by  Charlotte  Dolly 
(19),  New  York. 


Answer  to  Last  Month’s  Puzzle 

From  Triple  Divide  Peak's  8,000-foot 
summit  water  flows  three  ways. 

The  point  mentioned  is  actually  the  top 
of  the  American  Continent.  Atlantic 
Creek  leads  down  to  the  south  slope  to 
the  Missouri  River;  Pacific  Creek  leads 
to  the  Flathead  River  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  by  Hudson  Bay  Creek  St. 
Mary’s  River  carries  water  to  Hudson 
Bay.  The  spot  where  these  headwaters 
of  these  streams  nearly  meet  is  Cutbank 
I’ass,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  system. 
There  are  several  places  in  North 
America  where  the  beginning  of  streams 
flowing  to  the  Pacific  and  to  the  Gulf 
are  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  but 
this  is  the  only  spot  where  there  is  a 
triple  divide. 

Source  of  information,  World  Book 
Encyclopedia,  also  the  guide  book  of 
Glacier  National  Park  furnished  by  the 
Great  Northern  Railway. — Sent  by  Char¬ 
lotte  Dolly. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma 
was  jack  o’  lantern.” 


Drawn  by  Harold  Decency  (A), 

New  Jersey 

“Popo  and  Filina,”  (Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  $1.50)  is  a  book  intended  for  chil¬ 
dren,  ages  7  to  10.  The  story  is  laid  in 
the  island  of  Haiti  and  we  follow  this 
family  of  five,  Popo  and  his  older  sister 
Filina,  their  little  sister  Pensia,  and 
their  father  and  mother,  Papa  .lean  and 
Mamma  Anna,  from  their  home  in  the 
bills  down  to  a  little  town  by  the  sea, 
where  they  make  their  new  home.  Papa 
.Tean  becomes  a  fisherman  and  Popo  and 
his  sister  Filina,  who  is  10,  help  their 
mother  with  the  simple  housework  and 
play  on  the  beach. 

We  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
scenes  and  the  simple  life  of  the  black 
folk  in  the  little  town.  Indeed,  the  au¬ 
thors,  Arna  Bonteinps  and  Langston 
Hughes,  are  so  busy  telling  us  how  the 
people  wash  their  clothes,  go  fishing,  do 
their  cooking  and  marketing,  that  they 
never  make  us  feel  really  acquainted  with 
Popo  and  Filina  themselves.  They  work, 
and  play  and  talk,  but  always  a  little 
stiltedly.  They  are  absorbed  by  their 
background.  The  book  has  only  a  hun¬ 
dred  pages.  Of  course,  they  might  be¬ 
come  more  real  to  us  if  the  story  were 
longer.  As  it  is,  we  remember  the  surf 
on  the  beach,  the  red  kite,  the  wood-work¬ 
ing  shop,  the  soft  blue  twilights  and 
some  of  the  other  scenes  which  are  so 
beautifully  described,  but  we  shall  re¬ 
member  very  little  of  either  Popo  or 
Fifina.  We  like  the  illustrations  and 
think  that  you  will,  too.  for  some  of  them 
are  very  amusing. — By  Berta  B.  Grif¬ 
fiths  (A),  Connecticut. 


Armistice  Day 

Bright  flags  and  banners,  shouts  and 
waving  caps : 

The  stirring  bands,  the  marching  feet 
of  men  ; 

Then  silence  as  the  bugles  sound  their 
taps; 

The  whole  world  waits — and  then 
moves  on  again. 

— June  Doolittle  (A). 


OF 

OUR  PAGE  j 

Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (A),  New  York 


Dear  Iva  Unger:  The  kind  of  lives  we 
Alumni  lead?  How  interesting!  I  hope 
the  rest  respond.  This  morning  1  thought 
the  hogs  were  leading  my  life  for  me.  We 
changed  them  from  their  pen  to  another 
in  the  orchard  and  had  to  drive  them 
some  distance.  Five  of  them,  and  don't 
let  anyone  tell  you  that  hogs  are  stupid. 
They  aren't. 

Ironing  to  do,  dinner  to  be  prepared, 
and  to  be  discussed.  Abbe  Dimnet  says 
that  conversation  is  a  lost  art  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  He  bases  his  surmise  on  the  din¬ 
ners  he  was  lionized  at — evident.  If  he 
ever  heard  a  handful  of  Yankees  hold 
forth  lied  change  his  mind  pronto.  We're 
a  family  of  talkers,  running  true  to  type, 
and  wliat  grand  fun  when  we  all  get  go- 
ing.  Yesterday  German  politics,  the 
United  Protestant  church  affairs;  the  po¬ 
tato  crop;  the  national  sheepdog  trials 
with  mimicry  of  calls  and  whistles.  In¬ 
cidentally  we  are  good  listeners,  but 
when  we  really  get  excited  over  some¬ 
thing  we  use  hands,  face  and  feet — and 
our  dialect ! 

At  night  I  lead  Rambler,  the  type- 
wri  ter,  a  busy  life.  We  prepare  and 
send  out  the  Traveling  Magazine  on  Mon¬ 
days  and  its  little  sister,  Vehicle  of  Va¬ 
garies ,  on  Tuesday.  Each  magazine  has 
a  glittering  array  of  former  Our  Page 
contributors  among  its  list  of  editors 
The  membership  is  limited  to  10  editors 
m  either  magazine. 

As  a  columnist,  the  Rambler  objected 
to  turning  out  so  many  daily  letters.  I've 
decided  that  since  1  have  so  few  thoughts 
I  really  ought  to  keep  a  few  of  them  for 
myself.  I've  been  looking  forward  all 
year  to  writing  my  letter  for  Our  Page 
and  now  I  can’t  think  of  the  things  I 
wanted  to  say.  Terrible.  So  to  take  my¬ 
self  off  to  bed. — Berta  B.  Griffiths  (A), 
Connecticut. 


Dear  Friends:  The  good  old  Page  has 
certainly  been  growing  better  all  these 
years.  I'm  wondering  if  my  work  will 
quite  measure  up  to  standard.  I  haven’t 


drawn  much  lately  because  of  one  very 
poor  lamp.  But  expect  to  recover  soon. 
The  only  experience  I  can  tell  about  is 
failure.  I  meet  that  every  time  I  turn 
around.  Boy — but  I’m  glad  I  can  still 
turn  around.  Best  wishes,  always. — Nor¬ 
man  Hallock  (A),  Connecticut. 


Dear  Iva  Unger  :  I  am  sending  in  my 
little  bit  this  month,  happy  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  return  again  if  only  for  a 
little  while.  Am  extremely  busy  taking- 
up  extensive  studies  and  these  poems  are 
about  the  best  of  the  most  recently  writ¬ 
ten  ones.  Best  wishes  to  Our  Page  as 
usual. — Grace  Cullis  (A),  Connecticut. 


Hello  Folks:  Four  and  a  half  years  at 
the  same  desk.  Still  learning  things 
about  the  hardware  business,  and  who 
shall  say  that  I  am  not  the  more  able 


to  cope  with  situations  for  my  sojourn 
in  the  hubbub  of  lifie?  Yes.  I'm  on  my 
way  back  to  the  country,  folks.  Am  send¬ 
ing  you  the  place  of  my  heart's  desire, 
the  old  home  farm.  That's  Rover. 

If  you  can  get  a  person  smiling,  there 
is  no  need  to  fear  him.  Some  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers  need  special  treatment  in  order 
to  get  their  facial  muscles  to  working. 
I'll  never  forget  my  first  day.  I  had  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  office  clerk  in  New 
England's  greatest  hardware  house.  It 
was  a  nightmare.  The  telephone  fright¬ 
ened  me.  I  couldn’t  understand  half 
what  was  said.  That  passed.  I  now  take 
phone  orders  as  quickly  as  anyone.  But 
at  26  here  1  am  still  loving  the  farm.  In 
fact  that  life  appeals  to  me  more  and 
more  as  the  days  go  by.  I'm  working- 
harder  in  the  city  so  that  I  may  retire  to 
the  country.  One  can't  farm  with  empty 
hands. 

On  June  29,  1935.  I'm  holding  “open 
house”  at  Pleasant  Dale  to  Our  Pagers, 
past  and  present.  Yours  for  what  the 
future  holds — Earl  Anderson  (A).  New 
Hampshire. 


Dear  Friends :  Have  been  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  November’s  arrival  for  months. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  that 
when  I  graduated  it  was  going  to  be  a 
terrible  calamity.  But  I  was  wrong.  I 


have  found  many  a  delightful  evening  in 
the  past  two  years,  glancing  through  Our 
Page.  The  diary  column  is  certainly  a 
cure  for  the  blues.  —  Barbara  Knowles 
(A),  Rhode  Island. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls ;  October  was  a 
cold,  rainy,  cloudy  month,  down  here  by 
the  shore.  Alumni  time  has  come  around 
again,  so  here  are  my  contributions  to 
Our  Page.  Since  last  year  the  first  son¬ 
net  I  ever  wrote  won  a  prize.  This  Sum¬ 
mer  I  have  been  working  at  song  writing 
— wrote  the  words  to  a  march  I  com¬ 
posed  three  years  ago,  and  have  sent  it 
to  Washington  to  be  copyrighted.  Hop¬ 
ing  that  you  all  have  a  very  happy 
Thanksgiving,  I  am.  your  Jersey  shore 
friend — .Tune  Doolittle,  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Our  Page:  Two  years  have 
passed.  Yrou  will  probably  have  to  think 
to  recall  me.  You  can  think  of  me  as 
the  originator  of  your  self-portraits.  I 
married,  but  am  teaching  in  a  small  high 
school.  My  subjects  include  our  beloved 
algebra,  geometry  and  chemistry.  I  want 
to  congratulate  you  and  wish  you  all 
good  luck  and  happiness  for  the  coming- 
year.  —  Louise  Wiederhold  Hofer  (A). 
New  York. 


Dear  Editor:  Perhaps  you  have  won¬ 
dered  already  what  became  of  Esther 
Herr — is  she  a  famous  artist  or  not?  So 
I’m  taking  advantage  of  the  Alumni 
month  to  tell  you.  Had  been  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  at  art  school  when  I  last  con¬ 
tributed.  Soon  after  I  went  home  and 
alas,  never  returned.  There  was  a  good 
reason — my  husband.  We  live  on  a 
farm,  and  there  is  also  a  young  artist- 
to-be  who  is  just  15  months  old.  Always 
read  Our  Page.  Think  the  diary  column 
is  really  interesting.  Success  to  Our 
Page  always. — Esther  Herr  (Mrs.  Phares 
Redcay)  (A),  Pennsylvania. 


Hello  Folks  :  I’m  starting  early  so  I’ll 
be  sure  to  get  here  for  the  reunion  this 
year.  I  missed  everything  last  year  and 
was  greatly  disappointed.  I  am  a  very 
busy  farmer’s  wife,  now.  but  still  living- 
in  the  West  Virginia  hills.  Autumn  is 
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in  all  her  glory  now,  with  the  bright-col¬ 
ored  leaves,  falling  nuts,  and  cold  frosty 
mornings.  So  long  everyone — until  No¬ 
vember.  3933. — Audra  Carter  Aash  (A), 
West  Virginia. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  As  an  Alumnus 
I  am  back  again,  a  greeting  to  all  of  you. 
I'm  still  interested  in  the  work  done  by 
new  contributors  and  want,  to  say  I  am 
attending  Harrisburg  School  of  Art  on  a 
scholarship  basis.  Some  of  you  whose 
secret  ambition  to  become  an  artist  is 
persisting  may  get  the  same  chance.  I 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  a  week 
before  I  was  awarded  the  scholarship 
Ihrough  the  Women’s  Federation  of 
Clubs.  We  have  learned  much  since  be¬ 
ing  here,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  progress¬ 
ing  rather  well  because  of  the  individual 
instruction  we  receive  here.  —  Thelma 
Miller  (A),  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Iva  Unger:  It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  I’ve  written  to  Our  Page,  and 
I  just  had  to  write,  for  we  Alumni  have 
that  privilege  of  coming  back  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  I  miss  contributing  to  Our  Page 
and  I  fairly  devour  it  when  it  comes. — 
Iona  Welker  (A),  New  York. 


Dear  Friends  and  Readers:  Ilo  you  re¬ 
member  the  old-time  Sandy  of  the  diary 
column?  I  haven’t  contributed  for  over 
four  years  but  I  have  not  forgotten  Our 
Page.  1  am  still  on  the  same  farm.  Life 
is  different  though  in  some  ways.  I  have 
more  responsibilities  and  experiences. 
The  artists  of  Our  Page  are  doing  tine, 
but  1  would  like  more  original  poems. 
Will  sign  off  and  watch  for  the  familiar 
names  of  the  Alumni  to  appear  when  Our 
Page  again  arrives.  —  Aubrey  Gregory 
(A),  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  hope  this 
reaches  you  on  time — rather  late.  There’s 
nothing  much  to  tell  you  all  since  I  left 
such  a  short  time  ago.  I  have  taken  up 
a  new  interest — photography.  If  any  of 
you  have  done  your  own  developing  and 
printing  no  doubt  you  have  liked  it.  I 
am  waiting  for  some  nice  snowstorm  to 
photograph.  Your  page  is  ever  so  inter¬ 
esting.  I  wish,  like  a  few  others,  that 
it  were  published  every  week  instead  of 
every  month. — Marion  Wiethorn  (A), 
New  York. 


Dear  Friends :  Back  again  for  the  an¬ 
nual  homecoming  with  the  many  other 
Alumni,  that  make  this  a  regular  event. 
I  still  possess  a  keen  interest  in  the  per¬ 
petuity  of  Our  Page.  Undoubtedly  the 
whole  staff  of  contributors  is  rapidly 
changing,  thus  bring  about  constant  im¬ 
provement  and  artistic  skill.  Even 
though  many  of  the  Alumni  do  not  fol¬ 
low  art  as  a  vocation,  nevertheless  they 
find  that  their  association  with  Our  Page 
was  educational  as  well  as  interesting. 
In  case  any  of  the  Alumni  of  this  page 
wish  to  organize  in  some  way  please  let 
me  hear  from  you,  and  I  will  answer 
every  letter  I  receive  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble. — Eeli  Hirsimaki  (A),  Ohio. 


“Thanks  for  the  letter.  I  am  en¬ 
closing  the  caption  you  asked  for,  and  I 
hope  it  is  suitable.  I  am  also  sending  a 
sketch  of  a  young  fellow  who  has  success¬ 
fully  stalked  a  duck,  but  is  not  very  glad 
about  it.  Both  of  these  sketches  are  done 
with  India  ink  and  water  applied  with 
brushes.” — Harold  Deveney  (A),  New 
Jersey. 


Dear  Our  Page:  This  seems  to  be  a 
good  time  to  say  that  I  live  about  20 
miles  from  Plymouth  Rock  and  often  go 
there  to  see  the  relics  left,  by  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  The  Rock  was  never  very 
large,  and  has  been  chipped  away  by  visi¬ 
tors  until  it  had  to  be  surrounded  by  an 
iron  fence  to  protect  it.  One  could 
write  hours  of  this  interesting  place,  but 
I’m  afraid  I’ve  already  taken  tip  too 
much  room.  Best  wishes.  —  Elizabeth 
Townsend  (A),  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  Here’s  hoping 
many  Alumni  write  this  month.  I  am 
still  a  housewife,  living  on  the  same 
farm,  caring  for  the  same  husband  and 
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{contributor  of  sketches.  Dan  Jennings 
shows  all  the  earmarks  of  a  treasured 
contributor ;  we  are  sorry  he  arrived  so 
late.  Barbara  Knowles  found  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  her  cartoons  aud  sketches  in  news¬ 
paper  work. 


r.  ? 


Our  Thirteenth  Anniversary — By  Marion  Wiethorn  (A),  New  York 


Autumn — By  Thelma-  Miller  (A), 
Pennsylvania 


The  Mayflower — By  Emily  Pomaski, 
Connecticut 


The  Hilltop — By  Norman  Hallock  (A), 

Connecticut 


m.  I  wouldn't  trade  this  for  a  higher 
lace.  We  attended  Canada’s  National 
'air  at  Toronto  this  Fall  and  enjoyed  it 
>  much.  Hope  many  of  you  can  be  as 
appy. — Charlotte  Booth  Carrier  (A), 
lew  York. 


Dear  Friends :  As  an  Alumnus,  I  am 
till  living  on  the  farm  and  have  been  in 
oor  health,  but  want  to  say  that  I  re- 
lain  as  enthusiastic  as  ever  toward  Our 
’age,  and  wish  it  all  success. — Franklin 
yohler  (A),  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Our  Page:  Until  now  I  did  not 
ave  the  courage  to  write  to  you.  I  have 
een  reading  you  a  year  and  a  half,  but 
ave  just  reached  the  fatal  20  mark.  I 
ike  the  drawings  and  diarists  best  of  all. 

am  looking  forward  to  seeing  Marion 
Viethorn’s  work  this  month.  Poor  Ilom- 
rie.  Having  been  he,  she  and  it,  Flan- 
elfeet  has  named  his  cat  Rommie.  Cheer 
p — it  could  be  worse !  Until  next  No¬ 
ember —  Dan  Jennings  (20),  Rhode 
sland. 


Plight — By  Erma  Ilerschey , 
Pennsylvania 


My  Kitty — By  Marion  Wiethorn  {A), 
New  York 
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Dear  Iva  Unger :  Guess,  I’ll  just 
bout  get  under  the  wire,  won’t  I?  Don’t 
link  that  I  have  been  doing  anything 
le  past  year  that  would  make  interest- 
lg  reading.  At  least  I  didn’t  do  any- 
ling  that  got  in  the  headlines. 

I  am  still  a  printer,  but  at  a  different 
lace.  The  former  plant  couldn’t  stand 
le  depression.  Then  I  worked  as  a  re- 
orter  for  quite  a  while  on  a  Danbury 
aper,  until  I  got  the  position  I  have 
ow.  I  liked  the  reporting  job,  and  still 
o  cover  some  things  for  them  that  are 
appening  in  this  town.  I  have  almost 
ad  my  fill  of  political  speeches.  I  went 
j  rallies  held  by  both  sides. 

“Always  interested  in  the  movies,  I 
tarted  a  club  for  movie  fans  that  is 
uite  successful.  Also  I  write  a  movie 
olumn  for  two  different  little  papers, 
'hanks  for  your  interest  in  me.  —  A1 
virk. 


OlBOGON^Qp 

Drawn  by  Frances  McCall  (17), 
Rhode  Island 

To  a  Puritan  Ancestor 

Look  down  on  me 

Stern-faced,  grim-lipped,  calm-eyed, 
As  I  gaze  up  in  pride, 

In  awe  at  thee. 

Look  down  on  me ; 

Yrou  knew  no  compromise, 

So  stern,  so  proud,  so  wise, 

My  pattern  be. 

I  gaze  at  thee ; 

I  see  your  steadfast  eyes, 

Your  lips  that  scorned  all  lies 
Look  down  on  me. 

— Alice  Marie  Richards  (16), 
New  York. 


Afraid 


Foolish,  child-like,  shall  I  say? 

I  fear  the  close,  the  end  of  day. 

I  fear  the  dark,  the  moonless  sky 
Slow  passage  of  hour  winging  by. 

I  dread  the  streets,  the  walks  of  man, 
The  whirling  years  that  time  does  span. 
The  shadows  of  the  dawning  morrows. 
Show  the  heartaches  and  the  sorrows. 

I  fear  the  sight  of  broken  hearts 
Know  not  the  end  of  broken  parts 
That  quaver,  vanish,  fathomless. 

I  dread  the  birth  of  a  new  dawn — 

I  hate  to  be  all  alone. 

— Grace  Y.  Cullis  (A)  Connecticut. 


Fence  Ilo! — By  Charlotte  Dolly  (19), 
New  York 


Norman  Hallock’s  cartoon  on  the  fly¬ 
ing  cat  was  the  funniest  thing  on  Our 
Page.  Norman  was  last  heard  from  in  a 
Chicago  flying  school.  Berta  Griffiths 
runs  a  farm  in  Connecticut  by  day,  and  a 
typewriter  by  night,  creator  of  Dave 
Pratt  stories.  Grace  Cullis  is  a  graduate 
nurse  at  Norwalk  General  Hospital; 
taught  Our  Page  how  to  write  its  diaries 
under  the  name  Pembroke  the  Terrible. 
June  Doolittle  started  illustrated  poetry 
on  Our  Page,  and  since  has  printed  a 
book  of  poems ;  lives  on  the  seashore. 
Louise  Wiederhold  is  a  red-head;  the 
first  contributor  of  a  self  portrait  to  Our 
Page.  Esther  Herr  was  brought  up  with 
a  printing  press  in  the  family;  early  con¬ 
tributor  of  captions.  Audra  Carter  is 
known  best  as  a  correspondent;  a  cheer¬ 
ful  friend  of  “Letters  Wanted”  from  the 
West  Virginia  mountains.  Thelma  Miller 
is  at  home  in  Southern  Pennsylvania  ;  is 
known  for  her  sketches  on  Our  Page. 
Earl  Anderson  is  bookkeeper  and  clerk  in 
a  large  hardware  store  by  day,  but  re¬ 
turns  to  the  farm  for  the  night  and  his 
plans ;  his  father’s  death  brought  early 
responsibilities  and  good  diaries  came 
from  him  as  Skinny.  Iona  Welker  lives 
in  Western  New  York  among  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Alleghanies :  a  champion  of 
country  life.  Aubrey  Gregory  lives  in 
the  Catskills — miles  from  the  post  office; 
he  likes  to  stand  on  a  mountain  top. 
Marion  Wiethorn  has  her  own  study ;  her 
fine  caption  work  lifted  Our  Page  an¬ 
other  notch  higher.  Eeli  Hirsimaki  sails 
the  Great  Lakes  when  he  isn’t  putting  in 
crops ;  this  explains  how  he  misses  some 
of  the  copies  of  Our  Page,  but.  not  why 
he  failed  to  send  us  some  of  those  Lake 
Erie  breakers.  Elisabeth  Townsend  lives 
where  the  fog  is  salty,  and  the  wind 
smells  of  seaweed :  her  verse  is  short, 
crisp  and  vivid.  Charlotte  Booth  finds 
that  just  to  be  happy  is  marvelous ;  she 
live  in  a  house  half  smothered  in  lilacs 
down  in  the  Finger  Lakes  section.  Frank¬ 
lin  Kohler  is  one  of  our  first  contribu¬ 
tors  ;  he  is  best  known  for  his  comments 
and  suggestions,  although  he  was  also  a 


My  Choice 

I  would  not  ask  for  a  wealth  of  priceless 
possessions. 

For  riches  or  fame  and  renown, 

Just  give  me  an  eye  for  the  beauty  of 
nature, 

Away  from  the  noise  of  a  town. 

Let  me  fully  appreciate  God-given  splen¬ 
dor, 

The  green  of  a  meadow  lot, 

The  dignified  quaintness  of  old-fashioned 
gardens, 

Blue  Iris  and  hollyhocks. 

Give  me  the  glint  of  a  sunbeam  at  day¬ 
break, 

Millions  of  diamonds  of  dew, 

An  occasional  cloud  of  lieaped-up,  snow- 
whiteness 

In  a  sky  of  dazzling  blue. 

Give  me  the  depths  of  a  pine-scented, 
wood  lot, 

Soft  crunchy  carpets  of  brown — 

The  scurry  and  scamper  of  small  feet  of 
wood  folk, 

Where  would  you  find  them  in  town? 
Give  me  a  seat  all  alone  when  I’m 
weary, 

A  stump  by  the  side  of  a  bi’ook 
In  the  shade  of  graceful  branches  of  elm 
trees, 

Give  me  a  breeze  and  a  book. 

Give  me  the  pink  of  an  orchard  in 
Springtime ; 

Give  me  the  smell  of  the  sod, 

Give  me  the  acres  of  country  for  beauty, 

For  back  of  that  beauty  is  God. 

— Iona  Welker,  New  York. 


Write  to  Our  Page 


The  concerns  and  past  record  of  our 
alumni  were  given  for  the  benefit  of 
readers  who  have  discovered  Our  Page 
recently,  and  as  a  mere  form  of  intro¬ 
duction.  Many  of  the  Alumni  have 
slipped  back  into  their  old  niche,  and 
some  speak  of  failure. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  failure  any¬ 
how.  Failure  in  the  twenties  is  experi¬ 
ence — and  bought  wit  is  the  best  of  wit  if 
it  be  not  bought  too  dear.  Remember 
this.  There  is  a  time  between  20  and  35 
when  money  is  of  no  importance,  and 
fame  acts  as  a  damper  on  the  flame. 
Never,  my  dears,  ask  first  how  much  a 
job  pays  in  money.  Discover  first  what 
it  can  offer  you  in  new  ideas,  what 
sources  it  h  s  for  n£w  experience,  and 
then  if  all  be  pleasing,  plan  to  make  the 
salary  do.  Success  is  merely  a  gallant 
spirit. 

The  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  issue 
of  Our  Page  will  be  delivered  a  week 
later  and  after  this  we  will  appear  the 
first  week  of  the  month  instead  of  the 
last.  Our  Page,  we  are  told,  can  be  han¬ 
dled  to  better  advantage  if  taken  at  that 
time  of  the  month.  Send  contributions 
by  the  12th  of  December  for  the  Janu¬ 
ary  number.  We  hope  you  like  the 
change.  Mail  work  as  usual  to  Iva 
Unger,  333  IV.  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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When  Your  Cough 
Hangs  On,  Mix 
This  at  Home 

Saves  $2.  So  Easy!  No  Cooking! 

Tlie  best  cough  remedy  that  money  could 
buy  can  easily  be  mixed  at  home.  It  costs 
very  little,  yet  it's  the  most  reliable,  quick- 
acting  medicine  you  ever  used.  The  way  it 
takes  hold  of  stubborn  coughs,  giving  im¬ 
mediate  relief,  is  astonishing. 

Any  druggist  can  supply  you  with  2 (4 
ounces  of  Piuex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  add  granulated  sugar  syrup  to 
make  a  full  pint.  To  make  syrup,  use  2 
cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water,  and 
stir  a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  needed.  It’s  no  trouble  at  all,  and 
saves  two-thirds  of  the  money  a  family 
usually  spends  ou  cough  medicine.  Keeps 
perfectly  and  tastes  tine. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  this  loosens 
the  germ-laden  phlegm,  soothes  and  heals 
the  inflamed  membranes,  clears  the  air 
passages,  and  thus  ends  a  severe  cough  in 
a  hurry. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine,  in 
concentrated  form,  the  most  reliable  healing 
agent  for  severe  coughs.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


FREE  CATALOC 


Buy  Direct  at 
Wholesale  Prices 

ABRAM  COXI 
js-33  $oC-75! 

Cast 

I’ipe  Reg.  Value 
Furnace  $55.00 

Write  Today  and  Get 
NEW  FREE  CATA- 
LOG.  listing  biggest  buys  in  PlumD- 
jng  Heating  and  Hardware  Supplies. 

MOJjtT  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  D. 

4tli  and  Girard  Ave.j  I*hila.,  Pa. 

.v:.}.'.' . 1 1 
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LEARN  TO  RE-SEAT 
YOUR  CHAIRS 


Have  you  a  chair, 
stool  or  bench 
that  you  would 
like  to  re-seat? 
We  will  teach  you 
how  to  do  it.  Use 
either  Cane,  Rush, 
Reed,  Splints, 
Fibre  Rush,  Cane 
Webbing  or 
Grass. 


Instruction  Book  Only  10c 

Send  10c  today  for  our  illustrated  Instruction  Book 
and  price  list  explaining  how  to  do  Seat  Weaving. 

The  H.  H.  PERKINS  CO. 

258  Shelton  Ave.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


CALLOUSES 

Gently  Fade  Away 

Corns  and  Callouses  yield  at  once  to 
the  wonderful  medication  in  this 
thin,  comfortable  adhesive  silk.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No 
more  nagging  foot  pains.  New 
Medicated  Silk  Adhesive 
absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  injury  to 
healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healinj?:.  Bitr  spool. 
60  square  inches.  Send  $1.00  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trying  gret  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R-3  Burlington,  Vermont 


Free  From  Pimples . 
What  A  Relief! 
CUTICURA  SOAP  and 
CUTICURA  OINTMENT 
Healed  Them 

Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free. 

I  Address:  "Cutlcura,"  Dept.  10B,  M&lden,  Matt. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10x12  Room 
Complete 

Send  for  big  FREE  Catalog 


A.  F.  DUDLEY,  SO  N.  2nd.  St.;  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEAN’S  BUCKWHEAT  FLOUR 

BOTH  PLAIN  AND  PREPARED 

Good  Since  1876 

MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED 
CATSKILL  VALLEY  MILLS 
Catskill,  N.  Y.  ,Iere  Dean,  Prop. 


yjIDil  COLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS 

V  Em  Sv  IV  $1.15  lb.  Knitting  yam  at  bargain.  Samples  Free. 
■  ■■  H.  A.  Bartlett,  (Mfr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 


Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Holiday  Greens 

With  crimson  berries,  fragrant  pine, 
December  would  beguile 
Your  empty  heart,  your  aching  heart, 

To  drop  its  tangled  cares  awhile. 

And  learn  from  her  new  ways  to  smile, 
New  uses  for  a  heart! 

With  holly,  cedar,  mistletoe, 

December  weaves  her  spell; 

And  you  recall  (with  tears  recall!) 

A  vanished  childhood,  and  a  bell. 

And  Christmas  snows  that  lightly  fell, 
A  tree,  a  bounding  ball. 

With  scarlet  and  with  evergreen 
December  lures  your  gaze ; 

And  in  her  eyes,  her  sparkling  eyes. 

You  find  life’s  early  golden  haze. 

What  freshness,  and  what  sweet  amaze 
Glows  in  December’s  eyes  ! 

— Marie  L.  Eglinton  in 
New  York  Times. 

* 

Peas  and  carrots  are  very  often  served 
together ;  usually  the  carrots  finely 
chopped,  and  mixed  with  the  peas.  We 
recently  saw  this  familiar  dish  arranged 
on  a  platter,  the  peas  piled  in  the  center, 
while  the  carrots  were  sliced  crosswise  in 
thin  disks,  and  placed  in  a  ring  around 
the  carrots. 

* 

In  1931.  according  to  figures  given  by 
the  Golden  Rule  Foundation,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  paid  out  $71,625,000 
for  chewing  gum,  which  appalls  us,  and 
$255,315,000  for  jewelry.  We  paid  $1,- 
651,000,000  for  tobacco,  and  $1,526,209,- 
000  for  amusements.  Dec.  11-18  is  Gold¬ 
en  Rule  week,  when  everyone  is  asked  to 
make  certain  economies,  and  give  the 
savings  made  directly  to  charity.  The 
Foundation  gives  carefully  considered 
menus,  by  which  a  family  of  five  may  be 
fed  for  the  week  for  $S.88.  A  great  many 
of  us,  however,  would  find  these  menus 
in  accordance  with  our  usual  scale  of 
living  now,  rather  than  representing  a 
special  economy,  for  the  recipes  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  liberal  in  food  values.  The 
real  economy,  if  we  wish  to  share  with 
others,  will  come  from  a  curtailment  of 
needless  expense.  A  pan  of  homemade 
fudge  or  popcorn  instead  of  expensive 
bonbons,  an  occasional  walk  that  will 
save  gasoline  (and  add  to  health)  and 
lessening  purchase  of  superfluities  that 
“only  cost  a  nickel,”  will  provide  any 
family  with  Golden  Rule  contributions. 
With  the  farm  family,  however,  condi¬ 
tions  are  different ;  in  most  cases  food 
and  fuel  are  abundant,  hut  money  scarce. 
We  think  there  are  many  cases  where  a 
committee  of  sensible  farm  women  could 
gather  contributions  of  apples,  potatoes, 
cabbage  and  other  vegetables — perhaps 
some  farm  meats — and  see  that  these 
things  were  distributed  where  needed  in 
nearby  towns.  In  all  charity  we  believe 
in  Nehemiah’s  plan,  which  was,  you  will 
remember,  for  each  man  to  rebuild  the 
portion  of  the  city  wall  nearest  his  own 
home. 


Christmas  Fare 

Roast  Goose  With  Celery  Dressing. — 
Draw  and  singe  the  goose,  remove  the 
oil  sac  and  pin  feathers,  cleanse  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  wipe  dry  inside  and  out.  The 
dressing  calls  for  one-half  cup  goose  fat 
and  butter,  one  quart  cut  celery,  one  cup 
chopped  parsley,  1%  cups  chopped  onion, 
two  quarts  bread  crumbs,  two  teaspoons 
salt,  one-half  teaspoon  pepper,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  celery  seed,  one-half  teaspoon  savory 
seasoning.  Remove  some  of  the  fat  from 
inside  the  goose,  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  add  enough  butter  to  make  half  a 
cup.  Melt  the  fat  in  a  large  skillet,  add 
the  parsley  and  onion,  cook  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  then  add  the  bread  crumbs  and  sea¬ 
soning.  Stir  until  well  blended,’  and  then 
combine  with  the  raw  celery.  Sprinkle 
the  inside  of  the  goose  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  fill  with  the  hot  stuffing,  lmt  do 
not  pack.  If  there  is  more  stuffing  than 
is  required  to  fill  the  bird,  put  it  in  a 
buttered  baking  dish  and  bake  brown, 
serving  it  with  the  bird.  When  the 
goose  is  stuffed,  sew  up  the  slit  and  tie 
the  legs  in  place.  Rub  with  melted  fat, 
sprinkle  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  dredge 
with  flour.  Place  on  a  rack  in  an  open 
pan,  without  water  in  the  pan,  and  cook 
quickly  for  the  first  30  or  40  minutes,  or 
until  lightly  browned.  Then  cook  more 
slowly  for  2%  to  three  hours,  basting  and 
turning  so  that  it  is  well  browned  all 
over.  It  can  be  tested  by  piercing  the 
thigh  near  the  body;  if  the  juice  does 
not  show  red  the  goose  is  done.  Apple 
sauce  is  usually  served  with  it.  Apples 
cored  hut  not  peeled,  cut  across  into 
rings  and  fried  in  butter  until  cooked,  but 


not  broken,  may  take  the  place  of  apple 
sauce,  and  will  form  an  attractive 
garnish  around  the  platter.  Tart  wild 
grape  jelly  is  an  appetizing  accompani¬ 
ment. 

Old  English  Plum  Pudding.  —  One 
pound  each  of  raisins,  currants,  flour, 
suet  and  bread  crumbs,  two  cups  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  *4  lb.  of  citron,  four  apples,  two 
teaspoons  ginger,  one  nutmeg,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one 
teaspoon  soda,  six  eggs.  Put  suet,  bread, 
raisins,  citron  and  apples  through  the 
food  chopper.  Dredge  fruit  with  one- 
fourth  cup  of  flour,  sift  the  rest  of  the 
flour  with  the  soda,  spices  and  salt.  Pour 
molasses  over  suet,  add  fruit,  crumbs  and 
Hour,  then  beaten  eggs;  mix  well,  steam 
four  hours. 

German  Christmas  Pudding. — One  cup 
suet,  one  cup  grated  raw  carrot,  one  cup 
grated  raw  potato,  one  cup  molasses,  one 
cup  seeded  raisins,  one  cup  currants,  one- 
half  cup  walnuts,  one-half  cup  citron, 
one-fourth  cup  fruit  juice,  three  eggs, 
1 V-2  cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon,  one-half  teaspoon  cloves,  one-half 
teaspoon  nutmeg.  Slice  citron  thin,  chop 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


et.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  8.  10, 
12,  14,  Hi  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44-in. 
chest  measure.  Size 
16  requires  1%  yds. 
of  54-in.  material 
with  1%  yds.  of 
6% -in.  knitted  fab¬ 
ric.  Ten  cents. 


signed  in  sizes  6.  8, 
10  and  12  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  54-in.  mate¬ 
rial.  Ten  cents. 


858  —  A  Practical 
Bathrobe.  This  style 
is  designed  in  siizes 
6,  8,  10  and  12 


706 — For  Wee  Boys. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  4,  6, 
8  and  10  years.  Size 
8  requires  214  yds. 
of  35-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  36- 
in.  lining.  Ten  cents. 


years.  Size  S  re¬ 
quires  2  <4  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  y  d.  o  f  3C-in. 
contrasting.  Same 
style  for  adults  in 
sizes  16,  18.  20 

years,  36  to  48-in. 
bust.  Ten  cents. 
Magazine,  10c. 


Fall  and  Winter  Fashion 


raisins  anti  nuts,  chop  suet  fine.  Warm 
the  molasses,  dissolve  soda  in  it  and  add 
suet,  then  the  fruit  juice  (orange,  grape 
or  sweet  cider)  and  vegetables;  then 
fruit  and  nuts;  well  beaten  eggs;  flour, 
spices  and  salt  sifted  together.  Mix  well. 
Put  into  well-greased  mold  and  steam  six 
hours. 

Springerles.  —  Mix  four  whole  eggs 
with  1  lb.  powdered  sugar.  If  granulated 
sugar  is  used  sift  five  times.  Stir  15 
minutes  or  more,  then  add  1  lb.  of  flour, 
in  which  is  sifted  one  teaspoon  of  baking 
powder  and  a  saltspoon  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  Roll  out  one-fourth  inch  thick, 
and  cut  with  wooden  molds  made  for  the 
purpose.  Let  stand  to  dry  over  night. 
Grease  a  baking  pan  and  sprinkle  with 
aniseed,  so  the  seed  will  be  on  bottom  of 
cakes.  Rake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Pfeffernusse. — One  pound  flour,  sifted, 
one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  one  pound 
sugar,  sifted,  four  large  eggs,  three 
ounces  of  chopped  citron,  grated  rind  of 
one  lemon,  one  grated  nutmeg,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  one  scant  teaspoon 
ground  cloves.  Mix  baking  powder  and 
spices,  and  sift  with  the  flour,  then  work 
in  the  beaten  egg  and  sugar;  form  into 
small  balls  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven. 
Place  in  pan  sufficiently  far  apart  to  al¬ 
low  them  to  swell  to  the  size  of  maca¬ 
roons  when  baked. 

Rich  Dark  Fruit  Cake.  —  One  cup 
shortening,  two  cups  brown  sugar,  six 
eggs,  one-half  cup  coffee,  one-lialf  cup 
grapejuice  or  and  canned  fruit  juice,  one 
cup  molasses,  one  teaspoon  cloves,  one 
teaspoon  nutmeg,  two  teaspoons  cinna¬ 
mon,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  1  lb.  dates,  1  lb.  seedless 
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raisins,  1  lb.  seeded  raisins,  1  lb.  cur¬ 
rants,  Rj  lb.  figs,  y%  lb.  candied  orange 
peel,  y2  ,1b.  candied  lemon  peel,  14  lb. 
citron,  (4  lb.  blanched  and  shredded  al¬ 
monds,  414  cups  flour.  Dredge  fruit  and 
nuts  with  one  cup  flour,  stir  rest  of  the 
flour  with  spices  and  baking  powder.  Dis¬ 
solve  soda  in  fruit  juice.  Cream  shorten¬ 
ing  and  sugar;  add  eggs  one  at  a  time 
and  beat  well  after  each  addition ;  add 
coffee,  fruit  juice  and  molasses,  floured 
fruit  and  sifted  flour  and  spices.  Pour 
into  well-greased  pans.  Bake  l1/-*  to  two 
hours  in  slow  oven. 

Rich  Light  Fruit  Cake.— One  cup  but¬ 
ter,  iy2  cups  powdered  sugar,  seven  eggs 
one-half  teaspoon  vanilla,  one-lialf  tea¬ 
spoon  almond  extract,  one-half  teaspoon 
grated  orange  rind,  one-half  teaspoon 
grated  lemon  rind,  juice  of  one  orange, 
juice  of  one-lialf  lemon,  one  cup  candied 
pineapple,  one  cup  candied  cherries,  one- 
lialf  cup  citron,  two  cups  seedless  raisins 
(half  dark  and  half  white  are  best),  one- 
lialf  cup  currants,  one  cup  blanched  and 
shredded  almonds,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
salt,  two  cups  flour,  one-half  teaspoon 
soda,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder.  Cream 
butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  then  lightly 
beaten  eggs.  Beat  thoroughly;  add  flavor¬ 
ing  and  grated  rind,  then  fruit  juice  with 
soda  dissolved  in  it.  Next  fruit  and  nuts 
dredged  with  one-lialf  cup  flour  and  last, 
the  rest  of  the  flour  sifted  with  the  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  salt.  Bake  from  iy±  to 
1^4  hours  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Christmas  Presents  That 
Children  Can  Make 

.  One  day  in  the  Fall  when  it  was  rain¬ 
ing,  and  there  was  no  school,  we  tried  an 
experiment  which  was  both  happy  and 
successful.  I  proposed  that  they  "make 
Christmas  presents.  They  were  all  taken 
up  with  the  idea.  The  presents  were  all 
simple,  inexpensive  and  useful,  and  I  en¬ 
joyed  (lie  day  as  well  as  they. 

We  hunted  up  a  box  of  beads  as  large 
as  a  pea  for  Eddie,  the  five-year-old,  and 
he  made  electric  light  pulls;  one  for  a 
favorite  aunt  and  one  for  his  grandma. 
Many  rooms  in  the  country  have  lights 
that  operate  singly  with  a  chain  pull,  and 
when  the  ceilings  are  high  they  are  often 
too  far  up  to  reach  easily.  Eddie  strung 
the  beads  on  a  fish  line,  first  a  rose  col¬ 
ored  one,  then  a  green  one,  until  he  had 
a  rope  12  inches  long.  He  finished  the 
lower  end  with  a  ring  made  of  nine  beads. 

Minnie,  the  seven-year-old,  made  pulls 
of  small  glass  beads.  She  strung  them  in 
harmonizing  colors,  and  made  a  braid  of 
three  strings,  finishing  the  end  with  a 
tassel  about  two  inches  long.  She  was 
very  proud  of  them,  and  told  the  whole 
family  how  nice  they  would  look  hung 
on  the  Christmas  tree  at  grandpa’s. 

The  12-year-old  boy,  John,  made  a 
dusting  mop  to  be  kept  upstairs,  so  no 
one  need  go  down  after  the  real  one,  and 
it  was  as  good  as  the  one  from  the  store, 
as  far  as  work  was  concerned,  lie  pro¬ 
cured  a  common  mop  handle  and  cut  old 
knit  underwear  into  strips  14 -in.  wide 
and  12  in.  long,  and  filled  the  mop  as  full 
as  possible  with  them.  Then  he  conceived 
a  duster  to  go  with  it.  He  procured  a 
round  willow  stick  about  one  inch 
through  and  12  inches  long.  From  worn 
underwear  lie  cut  from  75  to  100  strips 
■/4-in.  wide  and  6  in.  long.  These  were 
fastened  securely  to  the  two  Inches  of  the 
end  of  the  stick.  One  layer  after  another 
was  put  on  evenly  and  linen  thread  was 
wound  around  it.  When  all  were  in 
place  the  coarse  thread  was  wound  close¬ 
ly  together,  the  material  hiding  the  fas¬ 
tened  ends.  It  was  a  useful  and  handy 
article  for  dusting,  especially  after  being- 
moistened  with  a  little  furniture  oil. 

Marjorie  the  eldest  was  very  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  the  idea  and  spent  not  only 
that  day  but  many  more  making  home¬ 
made  articles.  She  made  a  number  of 
things  from  braided  rags.  She  cut  worn 
silk  underwear  and  stockings  into  strips 
3/4-in.  wide  and  sewed  them  neatly  and 
braided  them  in  long  strings,  turning  in 
the  raw  edges.  The  braids  were  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  wide  when  done.  She 
made  round  mats  six  inches  in  diameter 
for  holders,  sewing  them  round  and 
round  neatly  on  the  under  side.  She 
made  a  sofa  cushion  cover.  She  also 
made  little  mats  in  the  same  way  9x15 
inches  to  protect  the.  arms  of  an  easy 
stuffed  chair  much  in  demand. 

Having  used  up  all  our  rags  she 
gathered  all  her  aunts  had.  She  took  an 
old  picture  frame  and  tacked  the  braids 
close  together,  straight  across  the  front 
side. 

"What  are  you  doing?”  I  asked  her. 
“Wait  and  see  how  it  turns  out,”  she 
answered. 

Then  she  wove  other  braids  of  a  con¬ 
trasting  color  in  and  out  over  one  and 
under  the  next,  until  she  had  a  firm 
square  15  inches  each  way.  She  removed 
it  from  the  frame  and  stitched  the  sides 
securely  on  the  machine.  This  was  made 
into  a  top  for  a  chair  cushion,  and  was 
so  pretty  that  she  made  a  bag  to  keep  in 
the  car  for  shopping  purposes.  She  called 
this  new  way  of  joining  her  braids’  bas¬ 
ket  work.  She  made  the  up-and-down 
braids  of  black  and  the  woven-in  ones 
of  red.  She  made  the  bag  15  inches 
square,  stitched  it  together  on  the  ma¬ 
chine,  turned  it.  lined  it  with  red  and 
bound  it  with  black,  and  made  braided 
handles.  It  is  very  durable  and  good- 
looking. 

Marjorie  became  so  elated  she  thought 
of  a  way  to  make  some  homemade  slip¬ 
pers  for  her  father.  Site  cut  them  from 
a  simple  pattern  from  the  lining  of  a 
sheepskin-lined  frock  that  was  worn  out, 
hut  there  was  enough  of  the  lining  in  the 
back  that  was  good  for  her  purpose.  She 
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sewed  the  heels  and  toes  to  form  the  slip¬ 
per  and  turned  them  so  the  wool  was  on 
the  inside.  With  coarse  yarn  she  over¬ 
handed  the  tops  so  close  together  it 
formed  a  cord  of  bright  blue.  I  didn't 
think  them  at  all  handsome,  hut  her 
father  never  had  a  pair  of  slippers  he 
took  so  much  comfort  with.  They  were 
so  warm  and  easy  after  coming  in  from 
the  snow  and  cold,  and  taking  off  his 
heavy  shoes.  There  isn’t  much  shape  to 
them  until  you  put  them  on  and  then 
they  became  quite  presentable. 

Then  she  made  me  a  pair  in  the  same 
way  from  black  broadcloth  lined  with 
pink  eiderdown  and  bound  with  pink 
satin  around  the  tops.  The  wherewithal 
to  make  these  was  fished  from  the  piece 
bag.  Next  she  found  some  pieces  of  blue 
and  white  linoleum  that  had  been  left 
from  the  kitchen  table,  and  made  covers 
for  the  tops  of  the  bureau,  washstand 
and  book  table  in  the  boys’  room.  She 
cut  them  to  fit  and  fastened  them  on 
with  a  little  varnish.  The  boys  were  de¬ 
lighted  with  them.  No  more  old  scarfs 
wrinkling  up  and  getting  dirty  all  the 
time,  they  said. 

Jacky,  the  10-year-old,  had  been  absent 
that  rainy  day,  and  one  Saturday  he 
wished  to  make  presents,  as  he  saw 
those  the  others  had  ready.  So  Marjorie 
helped  him  make  table  mats.  They  cut 
circular  pieces  from  heavy  pasteboard. 
They  were  three,  four,  five  and  six  inches 
in  diameter.  Four  made  a  set.  The 
edges  were  evenly  scalloped  and  each 
piece  lined  with  white  paper.  The  tops 
were  covered  with  pictures  cut  from 
magazines  and  fitted  to  them  and  were 
fastened  on  with  about  three  drops  of 
mucilage.  The  pictures  were  usually 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  one  of  walnuts 
was  pretty.  Several  sets  were  made. 
They  were  very  good  to  set  hot  dishes 
on,  and  could  be  used  until  soiled,  then 
the  top  papers  can  be  renewed  or  they 
can  be  burned  without  hurting  your 
conscience. 

Although  the  farmer  feels  conditions 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  mean  to 
have  Christmas  festivities,  knowing  that 
heart  and  head  will  help  out  the  pocket 
book.  MARY  S.  HITCHCOCK. 

Candy  and  Cookies  for 
Christmas  Gifts 

Candy  and  cookies,  prettily  arranged 
in  a  Christmas  box,  are  a  delightful  and 
suitable  gift  for  all  ages,  and  what  could 
be  more  economical?  Last  year  I  re¬ 
ceived  just  such  a  box,  and  it  was  one 
of  my  most  admired  gifts.  Some  were 
colored  with  vegetable  coloring  and  others 
were  decorated  with  nuts,  raisins  and 
candied  cherries.  The  following  would 
be  very  suitable  for  the  Christmas  season. 

Uncooked  Fondant. — One  and  one-half 
pounds  powdered  sugar,  whites  of  two 
eggs,  flavor  as  desired.  Work  the  sugar 
into  the  egg  whites  until  stiff  enough  to 
knead  with  the  hands.  Flavor  and  work 
until  perfectly  smooth.  Vanilla,  lemon, 
peppermint,  wintergreen,  coffee,  maple 
or  other  flavors  may  be  used  and  the 
candy  colored  accordingly. 

Plum  Pudding  Candy. — One-half  cup 
seeded  raisins,  one-half  cup  pitted  dates, 
one-half  cup  layer  .  figs,  eight  pitted 
prunes,  eight  cooked  or  canned  apricots. 
Grind  all  through  a  food  chopper  and 
add  one-half  cup  nut  meats.  Form  into 
small  balls  and  roll  in  powdered  sugar. 

Marshmallow  Fudge. — Two  cups  sugar, 
small  piece  of  butter,  one  cup  milk,  four 
tablespoons  cocoa.  Boil  ingredients  to¬ 
gether  until  it  forms  a  soft  ball  in  cold 
water.  Kemove  from  fire  and  add  two 
tablespoons  marshmallow  cream  and  beat 
rapidly.  Pour  on  buttered  plate. 

Divinity  Fudge. — Four  cups  sugar,  one 
cup  karo,  one  cup  water,  four  egg  whites, 
one  cup  nut  meats,  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Boil  sugar,  syrup  and  water  until  there 
is  a  cracking  when  dropped  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter  ;  then  pour  slowly  over  the  stiffly 
beaten  egg  whites;  add  nuts  and  flavor¬ 
ing.  Beat  until  it  begins  to  hold  shape. 
Pour  on  buttered  platter  and  cool.  Rolls 
may  be  made  of  this  divinity  and  rolled 
in  pecan  meats,  allowed  to  cool  and 
sliced  in  one-fourth-inch  pieces  for 
serving. 

Stuffed  Dates.  —  Make  cut  length  ot 
date  and  remove  stone;  fill  with  walnut 
or  almond;  shape  in  original  form;  roll 
in  granulated  sugar.  Stuffing  may  be 
made  of  chopped  nuts,  raisins,  apricots 
or  peanut  butter,  as  desired. 

The  following  cookies  are  very  suitable 
for  a  Christmas  box.  They  may  be  cut 
in  various  shapes  and  colored  with  frost¬ 
ing  tinted  with  vegetable  coloring. 

Nut  Cookies. — Three-fourths  cup  sugar, 
one-fourth  cup  lard,  one-fourth  cup  but¬ 
ter,  two  eggs,  beaten,  2 Vi  cups  flour,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
one  tablespoon  milk,  one  teaspoon  vanilla, 
one-half  cup  chopped  nut  meats.  Mix  in 
order  given.  Cream  the  sugar  with  the 
fats,  and  sift  the  flour  with  other,  dry 
ingredients.  Roll  thin  and  cut.  .  Sprinkle 
nut  meats  on  top,  or  place  single  nut 
on  each  cooky.  Bake  in  moderate  oven. 

Sugar  Cookies. — One  cup  sugar,  one-lialf 
cup  butter,  one  egg,  two  cups  flour,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one-half  tea- 
spoon  salt,  one  tablespoon  milk,  one-halt 
teaspoon  vanilla,  one-half  teaspoon  lemon. 
Mix  in  order  given,  creaming  the  butter 
and  sugar  together,  and  sifting  the  dry 
ingredients  together.  Add  milk  and  flav¬ 
oring.  Turn  on  floured  board ;  roll  thin, 
cut  and  bake  in  moderate  oven  (375  de¬ 
grees  Fahr.).  This  is  a  good  recipe  to 
use  for  fancy  shaped  cookies,  or.  for 
decorating  with  Christmas  designs.  Ni^s, 
fruits,  spices  or  cocoanut  may  be  added. 

Christmas  Gingerbread.  —  One  pound 


Mothers  and  teachers  will  be 
especially  interested  in  the  results 
of  tests  made  last  winter  to  prove 
the  effectiveness  of  Vicks  Plan 
for  better  Control-of-Colds.  Com¬ 
parative  tests  of  the  new  Vicks 
Plan  were  made  among  862 
children  in  nine  schools.  A  group 
of  429  did  not  follow  the  Plan — 
and  lost  a  total  of  501  days  on 
account  of  colds.  The  other  group 
of  433  followed  the  Plan — and 
lost  a  total  of  only  178  days  on 
account  of  colds.  A  saving  of  prac¬ 
tically  two-thirds  in  school  time! 

Each  Vicks  package  contains  full 
details  of  this  unique  Vicks  Colds- 
Control  Plan.  Briefly,  it  is  this: 

To  PREVENT  Many  Colds 


.  .  after  exposure— at  that  first 
sniffle  or  any  other  sign  of  “catch¬ 
ing  cold”.  The  number  and 
spread  of  colds  can  be  cut  more 
than  half. 

To  END  A  Cold  Sooner 


. .  at  bedtime,  for  its  famous  dou¬ 
ble  action  and  quicker  relief.  Vicks 
is  the  mother's  standby  for  treat¬ 
ing  colds.  And  it’s  available  now 
in  a  new  stainless  form. 

TRIAL  OFFER:  Your  druggist  ha9  Vicks 
VapoRub  (now  available  in  white  Stainless 
form,  if  you  prefer),  also  two  new  products— 
Vicks  Nose  Drops,  and  a  Vicks  Cough  Drop 
actually  medicated  with  ingredients  of 
VapoRub.  If  you  wish  to  test  these  new  prod¬ 
ucts  before  buying,  and  learn  more  about 
Vicks  Plan  for  better  Control-of-Colds,  send 
3c  in  stamps  to  Vick  Chemical  Company,  244' 
Milton  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Fewer  School 
Days  Lost 
Due  to  Colds 


flour,  one  cup  sugar,  one  tablespoon 
ginger,  three  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  pound  butter, 
molasses.  Mix  in  order  given,  rubbing 
butter  into  flour,  and  add  enough  mo¬ 
lasses  to  hold  ingredients  together.  Let 
chill  over  night.  Roll  very  thin  and 
shape.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350  de¬ 
grees  Fahr.)  L.  M.  W. 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Calling  the  Family  Doctor 

One  of  the  best  friends  any  family  can 
have  is  a  good  dependable  family  doctor 
who  knows,  and  takes  an  active  interest 
in,  the  health  of  all.  lie  knows  what  the 
normal  health  of  each  member  of  the 
family  is,  so  he  can  tell  very  quickly 
whether  or  not  an  illness  is  serious.  Some 
people  feel  “very  sick”  when  they  have 
a  slight  cold;  others  will  not  complain 
until  they  collapse.  Now  a  doctor,  over 
a  period  of  years,  learns  all  these  little 
traits  and  that  makes  him  able  to  be  a 
good  judge  of  the  real  condition. 

Many  serious  illnesses  develop  from 
neglected  slight  ones.  A  common  cold 
may  grow  into  pneumonia.  A  scratch 
may  become  infected  and  cause  blood 
poisoning.  So  that  is  why  even  slight 
illnesses  should  be  carefully  watched  and 
if  the  symptoms  grow  worse  or  fail  to 
improve  a  doctor  should  be  called  without 
delay. 

It  is  well  for  every  home  to  have  a 
fever  thermometer  and  for  some  member 
of  the  family  to  know  how  to  use  it  for 
often  the  body  temperature  is  the  best 


Losses  and  Crosses. — This  quilt  was  made  of 
light  blue  and  white  and  is  much  prettier  than 
the  picture  shows  it  to  be.  There  were  24 
blocks  in  the  quilt,  joined  with  white  blocks. 
This  would  be  very  pretty  made  in  any  plain 
colors  or  in  prints.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 
Quilt  pattern  catalog  also  15  cents.  Send  all 
orders  to  Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 

indication  of  the  real  physical  condition. 
If  a  fever  reaches  100  and  stays  there 
for  24  hours  it  will  be  well  to  call  the 
doctor.  One  visit  early  in  an  illness  may 
save  a  great  many  visits  later  on. 

It  is  foolish  to  feel  that  one  cannot 
“afford  a  doctor.’  How  many  times  the 
delay  costs  a  great  deal  more!  For  if  an 
illness  can  be  cured  quickly  in  its  early 
stages  not  only  will  a  doctor  bill  be  saved 
but  a  great  loss  of  time  will  be  saved  as 
well.  Then,  too.  each  added  day  of  ill¬ 
ness  makes  it  that  much  harder  to  get 
perfectly  well  again. 

When  we  think  of  the  cost  of  a  doctor 
we  seldom  think  of  the  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  he  has  spent  and  the  years  of  time 
and  study  he  has  given  in  order  to  learn 
how  to  make  us  well  or  keep  us  from  get¬ 
ting  sick.  We  should  put  our  health  in 
the  hands  of  the  family  doctor  just  as  we 
put  our  money  in  the  hands  of  the  family 
banker.  If  more  people  would  consult 
the  doctor  early  there  would  be  less  time 
lost,  less  money  wasted  and  many  hours 
of  worry  would  be  saved. 

Next  time  we  will  talk  about  taking 
temperatures.  beulah  France,  r.  n. 


A  Convenient  Quilting 
Frame 

One  of  your  correspondents,  discussing 
the  making  of  quilts  spoke  of  a  narrow 
quilting  frame.  I  like  a  frame  three 
inches  wide,  so  that  the  quilt  needn’t  be 
rolled  so  often.  I  had  my  frame  made 
at  the  lumber  yard  about  10  years  ago, 
and  the  charge  was  $1.12  for  six  pieces. 
Four  were  S  ft.  long,  %  in.  thick,  3  in. 
wide,  and  two  6-ft.  pieces  for  smaller 
quilts,  planed  on  all  sides.  At  first  I 
bought  10-cent  clamps,  but  they  broke 
easily  and  I  have  used  the  better  quality 
since.  I  made  nine  quilts  Winter  before 
last  and  two  this  season.  J.  w.  B. 


Devil’s  Food  Cake 

Materials  required  are  one  cup  milk, 
four  ounces  chocolate,  one-half  cup  but¬ 
ter,  three  cups  pastry  flour,  1%  cups 
sugar,  four  eggs,  two  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  Put  in  a  double  boiler  four 
ounces  chocolate  with  one  cup  of  milk ; 
cook  until  smooth  and  thick,  and  stand 
aside  to  cool.  Beat  one-half  cup  of  but¬ 
ter  to  a  cream,  add  gradually  1%  cups 
sugar  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs;  beat 
until  light  and  smooth.  Then  add  the 
cool  chocolate  mixture  and  three  cups 
pastry  flour  with  which  you  have  sifted 
two  teaspoons  ot  baking  powder.  Beat 
•thoroughly  for  at  least  five  minutes;  then 
stir  in  the  well-beaten  whites  of  the  eggs. 
Bake  in  three  or  four  layers.  Put  the 
layers  together  with  soft  icing  to  which 
is- added  a  cup  of  chopped  nuts. 


EXTRA 
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ositively  the 
Lowest  Price 
ot  Which 
An  Aladdin 
Has  Ever  Been 
Offered 


Sav® 

J4*  -SAVE  EYESIGHT 


Now  that  thisremarkableNu-Type  Aladdin 
may  be  secured  for  such  an  astonishing  low 
price  do  not  delay  a  moment  longer  in  provid¬ 
ing  yourself  and  family  with  one  or  more. 
The  Aladdin  will  flood  your  home  with  a 
modern  white  light  that  even  gas  or  elec¬ 
tricity  cannot  match,  and  will  not  only 
preserve  your  eyesight  but  will  do  it  at  a 
big  saving  for  years  to  come. 

The  Aladdin  burnscommon  kerosene  (coal 
oil),  lights  instantly,  and  burns  50  hours  on 
a  gallon,  giving  alight  10  times  that  of  the 
ordinary  lamp.  It  burns  without  noise,  odor 
or  smoke  and  is  so  simple  a  child  can 
operate  it.  Absolutely  safe. 


All  Models 
Reduced 

Line  includes  table, 
vase,  hanging,  floor, 
and  bracket  lamps 
in  a  variety  of  colors 
and  finishes.  Prices 
to  suit  all. 


Beautiful  Shades 

Glass  or  Parchment 

Aladdin  lamps  supplied  with 
Satin  White  Glass  Shades  or 
with  exquisite  hand -decor¬ 
ated  parchment  shades  in  a 
wide  selection  of  designs  and 
colors,  at  new  reduced  prices 
from  $1.00  up. 


Yl  Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Demonstration 

I  If  you  do  not  know  who  your  dealer 
1 1  is,  write  us  for  his  name.  Illustrated 
l|  catalog  on  request. 


The  Mantle  Lamp  Co.  of  America,  Inc. 

609  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


eman  SILK-LITE  Mantles 
the  finest  made  for  gas- 
ssure  lights.  Built  stronger  to 
longer  .  .  .give  better  light, 
le  of  especially  treated 
-on  fibre.  Reinforced  bot- 
is  .  .  .  no  side  seams.  Ma do 
ticularlv  for  COLEMAN' 
nps  and  Lanterns  .  .  . 
t  for  all  makes 
ng  6ame  sizo 
ntles.  Re- 

I  Price  _  _ 

or  45  f Try  a  pajr  cf  these  SILK- 
LITES  at  our  expense.  Just 
send  100  to  cover  postage  and 
packing.  No  further  cost  .  .  .  the 
mantles  are  FREE. 

$1.50  For  Yonr  Old  Lamp 

W|  gnlann — For  a3  little  as  $5.45 
Ijalllvl  11  and  any  old  lamp  or 
lantern  (any  kind),  you  can  get  a 
brand  new,  modern  Coleman  that  gives 
800  candlepower  of  pure  white  light  at 
a  cost  of  \0  a  night.  New  low  prices 
on  all  models.  See  your  dealer  or  write  us. 


THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  6*  STOVE  CO. 


Dept.  RYIO  (3210) 

7  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 


FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


TRAPPERS 


Uit  modern  up-to-date 
Trapsthat  get  results  which 
mean  the  most  money  lot 
you.  GIBBS  offers  you  an  improved  Trap  for  every  pur. 

aose.  Prices  same  as  last  year.  Send  for  free  Catalog 
I.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON.,  Inc.,  DEPT.  35,  CHESTER,  PA. 

PATCHWORK  PIECES  FOR  QUILTING 

Attractive  Patterns  of  finest  quality  percales.  Tub  fast  colors. 
Specially  priced  20c  a  pound  or  6  lbs.  for  $1.00,  lovely  Silk  Piece* 
3  lbs.  for  $1.00.  Pay  postman  or  send  money  order  plus  postage. 

AMERICAN  PATCHWORK  CO. 

Dept.  22,  P.  O.  Box  160,  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Last  year  I  received  two  handker¬ 
chiefs  with  my  initials  from  the  Sun¬ 
shine  League,  35  Montgomery  St.,  New 
York  City.  I  sent  them  $1.  Yesterday 
I  received  two  more,  and  they  want  a  do¬ 
nation.  I  am  out  of  work  and  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  can  help  them.  a.  c.  c. 

New  York. 

This  seems  to  be  the  season  for  un¬ 
ordered  goods  and  we  are  reprinting  an 
item  from  the  Buffalo  Better  Business 
Bureau  which  is  very  timely : 

“Tit  for  Tat — Unordered  Goods.”  A 
well-known  local  physician  received  six 
pair  of  socks  from  an  eastern  mail-order 
house  with  the  following  letter : 

“Dear  Doctor :  We  are  taking  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  sending  you  six  pair  of  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  hose.  Because  these  hose 
have  the  approval  of  thousands  of  dis¬ 
criminating  buyers,  we  know  you  will 
like  them.  Please  send  $2.” 

Here  is  the  doctor’s  reply : 

“I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you 
$2  worth  of  extra  fine  pills.  These  pills 
have  helped  thousands  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  appreciate  my  thoughtfulness  in 
sending  them.  Please  accept  them  in 
payment  of  the  hose,  sent  me  under  date 
of  October  3.” 

I  sold  some  broilers  to  A.  C.  Wolf,  28 
Woolson  St.,  Mattapan,  Mass.,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  for  $61.35  in  payment  of 
same.  The  check  was  drawn  against 
“uncollected  funds”  and  returned  to  me, 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  get  Mr.  Wolff 
to  settle.  He  had  bought  and  paid  for 
many  loads  around  here,  I  am  informed, 
and  it  is  said  he  sold  the  poultry  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  returned  check  bears  the  name 
Pine  State  Poultry  Farms,  printed  with 
a  pen  and  A.  C.  Wolff’s  name  beneath. 
Can  you  help  me?  He  also  advertised  as 
Pine  State  Poultry  Farms.  A.  p.  N. 

Massachusetts. 

We  are  advised  that  A.  C.  Wolff  has 
been  arrested  in  Boston  on  a  charge  of 
issuing  fraudulent  checks  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  pullets.  It  is  alleged  that  he 
had  been  in  Maine  for  some  time  buying 
poultry  for  sale  in  Boston,  and  one  party 
reports  a  check  of  $500  returned.  He 
will  be  returned  to  Maine  to  answer  the 
charges  for  this  check  as  well  as  the  one 
for  $61.35  mentioned  above. 

During  the  Spring  months  I  shipped 
eggs  to  Benjamin  Goldstein,  308  Ala¬ 
bama  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I  did  not 
keep  any  record  of  the  shipments  as  I 
supposed  him  honest  enough  to  pay,  and 
he  also  sent  me  one  bad  check  during 
our  business  transactions.  He  owes  me 
$16.50.  I  am  leaving  this  in  your  care, 
trusting  you  will  give  it  the  best  atten¬ 
tion  possible.  W.  M. 

New  York. 

We  are  sorry  to  disappoint  our  friend, 
but  we  could  not  collect  the  account.  Mr. 
Goldstein  left  the  address  given  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  unable  to  trace 
him. 


Would  it  be  lawful  to  be  untruthful 
in  running  a  contest,  to  exploit  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  send  in  more  orders  and  bigger 
ones,  by  keeping  them  misinformed,  un¬ 
der  the  pretense  of  keeping  them  in¬ 
formed  as  to  their  standing  as  they  go 
along?  For  instance,  you  are  told  you 
have  as  many  points  as  anyone,  and  just 
as  good  a  chance  to  win  as  anyone ;  there 
is  no  one  ahead  of  you.  When  it  comes 
to  the  final  there  are  more  than  200 
ahead  of  you,  and  you  have  no  show  at 
all.  This  was  kept  up  to  the  last  day 
of  contest.  M.  A.  w. 

Floi’ida. 

We  have  referred  to  these  puzzle 
schemes  so  many  times  it  is  repetition  to 
say  more,  but  this  feature  of  it  is  unfair, 
and  we  hope  that  those  who  have  this 
experience  will  report  it  to  the  postal 
authorities. 

I  hold  a  judgment  against  a  man  who 
owns  a  modest  home  in  Western  New 
York,  subject  to  a  first  mortgage  of 
$1,300.  Said  mortgage  was  put  on  prop¬ 
erty  after  note  was  given.  In  case  of 
foreclosure  which  would  take  precedence, 
the  mortgage  or  the  judgment,  in  case  the 
purchase  price  does  not  cover  both? 
What  action  should  I  take  to  protect  my 
interest?  My  judgment,  including  un¬ 
paid  interest,  now  amounts  to  about 
$700.  w.  s  .c. 

New  Jersey. 

If  the  judgment  was  first  on  the 
public  records  it  would  come  first,  but  if 
the  mortgage  was  recorded  in  the  rec¬ 
ords  before  the  judgment  then  the  mort¬ 
gage  would  come  first.  If  your  judgment 
has  been  recorded  before  the  mortgage 
you  would  have  the  first  claim  on  the 
property  and  you  are  comparatively  safe. 
You  could  bring  an  action  at  any  time  to 
recover  your  money,  but  if  the  mortgage 
is  recorded  first  you  would  probably  be 
obliged  to  bid  in  the  property  subject  to 
the  mortgage. 


It  is  unlawful  in  New  York  State  to 
peddle  eyeglasses,  or  to  call  at  homes  to 
examine  eyes  for  the  purpose  of  fitting 
the  patient  with  glasses.  Sometimes 
these  eyeglass  peddlers  claim  that  they 
have  been  sent  out  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  to  make  examinations. 
When  these  gentlemen  appear,  either  as 
peddlers  or  examiners,  it  is  advised  that 
their  names  and  addresses  and  license 
number  of  their  cars  be  taken  and  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Department  at  Albany.  Ill- 
fitting  glasses  are  a  peril  to  the  people 
who  wear  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
person  to  discourage  the  eyeglass  ped¬ 
dler  and  the  fake  eye  examiner. 

Is  the  Bayshore  Bungalow  &  Home 
Co.,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I.,  and  132  Nassau 
St.,  New  York,  a  reliable  firm?  A  lady 
representing  the  firm  handed  me  a  card 
which  read :  “Read  our  circular ;  it  may 
entitle  you  to  one  of  this  month’s  special 
advertising  offers.  Please  sign  card  pre¬ 
sented  by  canvasser  showing  circular  has 
been  delivered.  You  assume  no  obliga¬ 
tions.”  I  signed  my  name  and  returned 
it  to  the  ladju  The  next  day  a  man  came 
to  the  door  and  informed  me  I  was  the 
winner  of  a  $500  lot  and  required  $20 
down  and  $29  more  upon  viewing  the 
property,  which  was  to  go  toward  the 
title  search.  I  was  to  keep  the  lot  for 
90  days  for  advertising  purpose,  using  my 
name  and  then  if  I  decided  I  did  not 
want  the  lot  I  was  to  receive  $441  in 
cash.  a.  s. 

New  York. 

The  free-lot  scheme  has  been  worked 
for  a  generation.  Under  one  pretext  or 
another  you  are  required  to  make  a  cash 
payment,  and  you  can  be  sure  that  you 
pay  in  cash  more  than  you  would  give  for 
the  lot  at  a  private  sale  after  a  visit  to 
the  lot. 

The  casualty  insurance  company  has 
sent  me  check  for  $10  indemnity  I 
claimed.  Thanks  to  you.  h.  b.  t. 

Connecticut. 

This  claim  was  in  dispute  for  more 
than  a  year.  It  seemed  that  the  volume 
of  correspondence  and  long  delay  in 
making  a  determination  of  the  case  were 
unreasonable.  Yet  some  explanation  was 
advanced  and  since  full  settlement  was 
made  we  do  not  think  a  public  criticism 
of  the  company  by  name  would  be 
justified. 

I  enclose  a  form  of  contract  from  the 
Hollywood  Stores,  Inc.,  Ltd.,  Hollywood, 
Calif.  It  requires  a  remittance  of  $9.75 
for  material  and  equipment  to  make  a 
hooked  rug.  We  also  have  the  privilege 
of  sending  them  rugs  for  sale  for  which 
they  retain  10  per  cent  of  the  selling 
price,  or  if  unsold  return  the  rugs.  Are 
they  reliable?  j.  i.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  concern  is  rated  up  to  $3,000.  We 
do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the 
fact  that  you  may  ship  them  rugs  for 
sale.  You  would  probably  have  to  pay 
expressage  both  ways  if  the  sale  was  not 
made.  We  take  it  that  the  important 
part  of  the  transaction  is  the  sale  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  equipment  for  $9.75  cash.  If 
you  are  acting  on  the  suggestion  that  you 
can  make  money  in  your  own  home  pro¬ 
ducing  and  selling  rugs,  we  can  only -say 
that  we  think  there  are  opportunities  for 
disappointment. 

On  June  9,  1928,  I  bought  25  shares 
of  the  capital  stock  of  Renner  Aeroplane 
Corporation,  and  to  this  day  I  have  not 
received  the  certificate  of  stock.  Mr. 
Zilbiger  was  the  man  that  I  paid  $25,  at 
$1  a  share.  I  wonder  if  you  can  tell  me 
what  to  do  about  them.  He  told  me  I 
would  receive  the  certificate  in  a  few 
days.  Every  time  I  speak  about  these 
shares  it  seems  the  subject  is  changed  to 
something  else.  All  I  have  to  show  is  a 
subscription  agreement.  K.  r. 

New  York. 

This  concern  has  been  out  of  business 
for  some  time.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
locate  the  principals  involved.  There  is 
nothing  that  can  be  done  to  recove  the 
remittance  now. 


A  Good  Suggestion 

My  recent  little  advertisement  brought 
250  replies.  Some  of  the  applicants  for 
the  position  enclosed  original  references. 
To  answer  all  applicants  and  preserve 
x-eferences  is  quite  a  tax  on  one’s  time. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  publish  a  re¬ 
quest  that  applicants  do  not  send  original 
references  when  applying  for  a  position, 
but  instead,  simply  enclose  a  copy.  Let¬ 
ters  may  miscarry,  or  references  may  in- 
advertantly  be  destroyed.  The  copy  will 
save  trouble  for  both  parties  to  the  cor¬ 
respondence.  j.  L. 


Boys  and  Girls 

(Continued  from  Page  911) 
Nature  Notes 


Drawn  by  Erma  Herschey,  Pennsylvania 

.  Nov.  1. — This  round  old  world  is  roll- 
mg  right  along.  We  had  a  rippin’  good 
downpour  this  morning.  Made  small 
washes  in  freshly-sown  wheat  fields.  The 
streams  overflowed  their  banks  with 
heavy  loads  of  muddy  waters.  At  last 
they  have  ceased  their  churning  and  are 
taking  life  more  slowly.  .Tuicv,  golden 
pears  are  my  delight.  Doesn't  that  make 
you  hungry?  I  like  this  season  of  the 
year  best,  and  I  think  I  like  the  birthday 
page  best,  because  it  acquaints  us  with 
what  all  the  “old-timers”  are  doing. 

Nov.  3. — The  neighbor  with  the  prize 
hollyhocks  has  promised  to  give  me  seeds 
from  all  the  different  varieties,  and  per¬ 
haps  they  will  grow  as  tall  as  Jack’s 
beanstalk.  Yesterday  I  cleaned  up  the 
garden,  but  I  left  some  stalks  and  seeds 
for  the  birds’  future  use.  I  have  about 
a  bushel  of  Dahlia  bulbs.  Was  just  fin¬ 
ishing  up  when  I  heard  a  terrible  com¬ 
motion  in  the  barn ;  by  the  time  I 
reached  there,  the  squeaking  and  squeal¬ 
ing  had  ceased,  but  grandma  was  stand¬ 
ing  with  a  stick  in  her  hand,  pointing  to 
a  dead  weasel.  It  took  her  a  moment  to 
recover  from  her  surprise.  Then  she  told 
me  that  she  had  come  up  the  path  to 
find  an  enormous  rat  and  the  weasel  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  furious  battle.  She  had  time 
to  search  for  a  stick  and  then  kill  one  of 
the  fighters. — Emily  Pomaski  (18),  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Drawn  by  Frances  McCall  (16), 
Rhode  Island 


Graduation — How  can  I  put  the  date  down, 
Locked  Doors?  For  two  days  and  two  nights 
I  haven’t  slept  a  wink — paced  floors,  bit  holes 
in  my  nails  and  lost  a  great  deal  of  hair 
scratching  my  head  speculatively.  I  practiced 
walking  straight  until  my  toes  are  pigeon-toed, 
sung  school  songs  until  I’m  a  veritable  crow, 
all  in  the  fond  hope  of  being  a  success.  And 
now  I’m  the  rankest,  silliest  failure  that  ever 
was  created.  Bah !  When  we  started  marchiing 
up  the  aisle  and  everyone  stood  up  and  gave  us 
applause  I  turned  back — but  the  surging  group 
of  graduates  pushed  me  on.  From  then  on  my 
knees  knocked  against  each  other  outrageously, 
my  face  was  as  white  as  this  page  used  to  be. 
The  chairs  were  too  hard  and  straight  but  I 
didn’t  dare  move.  The  exercises  passed  under 
twiddling  thumbs,  and  hearts  that  choked  up 
throats  and  tears  that  hung  on  the  edge  of  eye¬ 
lids.  Got  to  admit,  Locked  Doors,  I  almost 
cried!  Thank  goodness  this  is  my  last  public 
graduation! — “Pembroke  the  Terrible”  (A). 


Oct.  29. — Rural  New-Yorker  came  today  just 
as  I  had  finished  washing.  I  turned  the  hose  on 
to  drain  the  washing  machine,  and  perched  my¬ 
self  on  a  set-tub  to  read  Our  Page.  I  heard  a 
slight  swishing,  but  having  spent  a  vacation  at 
the  seashore,  thought  nothing  of  it.  Suddenly 
I  heard  a  thump,  and  a  shower  of  soapy  water 
splashed  over  my  feet.  The  hose  had  become 
unscrewed  and  the  water  was  running  all  over 
the  cellar  floor.  Such  a  mad  scramble  trying 
to  connect  it  again.  By  the  time  it  was  screwed 
on  all  the  water  had  run  out,  and  on  me,  and 
the  machine  was  empty.  One  can’t  combine 
business  and  pleasure. 

Oct.  30.— “Oh,  there’s  no  place  like  home,”  so 
wrote  John  Howard  Payne,  but  I’m  sure  he 
didn’t  include  a  flute  student.  I’m  half  crazy. 
Such  unearthly  shrieks  and  whistles.  Dad  and 
I  combined  both  the  forces  of  the  piano  and 
violin,  but  the  high-pitched  squeal  of  the  flute 
dominates  both  of  them.  If  I  can  get  the  in¬ 
strument  it  will  quietly  disappear  forever  — 
“Huckleberry.” 


Oct.  12.  —  My  grandmother  celebrated  her 
sixty-second  wedding  anniversary  all  alone.  She 
said,  speaking  of  her  wedding  day,  “It  was  a 
nice  day,  and  a  lovely  evening  and  we  rode 
down  to  Elder  Hitchcock’s  for  supper.”  Elder 
Hitchcock,  a  Baptist  preacher,  performed  the 
ceremony.  We  spent  the  day  harvesting — I 
pulled  cabbages  until  the  mud  was  well  ground 
into  my  palms.  It  has  been  a  windy,  hilarious 
day,  alternating  rain  and  sunshine,  and  spent 
in  the  harmless  gossij)  of  farm  lore.  I  can  re¬ 
member  the  wind  on  my  ears,  and  the  chill  of 
the  rain  on  my  knuckles.  Went  to  the  library; 
I  didn’t  stoi)  at  the  desk,  as  I  had  a  list  of 
words  from  “Lenin”  by  Mirsky  to  look  Tip. 
Two  of  them,  “scibility”  and  “empirioeriti- 
eists,”  I  couldn’t  find  even  in  what  purported 
to  be  an  unabridged  dictionary.  I  had  some 
biographical  and  historical  references  to  look 
up  also,  but  I  got  beguiled  by  a  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  political  magazine  and  a  missionary 
magazine  of  the  same  denomination  lying  on 
the  table  beside  me.  I  had  it  in  mind  to  ask 
the  librarian  who  had  left  them  there,  but  iiud- 
ing  no  convenient  opportunity,  I  passed  into 
the  crieulating  department  instead,  and  brought 


out  a  tantalizing  novel,  “Hunger,”  by  Knut 
Hamsun.  I  had  my  full  quota  of  books  out 
already,  so  I  carried  that  into  the  reading 
room  to  read.  In  my  brief  absence,  a  young 
fellow  who  had  gone  to  school  when  my  brother 
had,  had  come  in  and  was  seated  at  the  next 
table,  presently  a  strange  lady  came  in  and 
sat  down  at  my  own  table  opposite  me.  She 
started  to  copy  into  her  notebook  an  article 
from  a  biographical  reference  book;  there  was 
a  picture  of  an  author  on  the  upper  right  hand 
corner  of  the  page,  and  I  tried  to  guess  from 
the  picture  about  whom  she  was  writing.  But 
the  picture  was  upside  down  to  me.  The  lady’s 
eyelids  flew  up  and  her  glance  met  mine,  but 
the  encounter  was  absolutely  impersonal.  Down 
dropped  the  lids  again  and  I  fell  to  studying 
her  features.  Her  complexion  was  florid,  and 
her  hair  and  eyes  dark;  her  forehead,  unless 
her  hair  concealed  most  of  it,  was  low  and 
broad:  my  own  was  higher  and  more  prominent; 
like  mine,  her  chin  was  broad  and  flat — in  that 
one  respect  only  did  she  resemble  me.  I  won¬ 
dered  if  dad’s  physiognomy  book  mentioned 
that  as  any  particular  sigh?  We  were  both 
interested  in  literature,  but  that  was  probably 
the  full  extent  of  our  similarity.  Unlike  mine, 
her  month  was  small,  and  her  face  was  short 
and  plump.  Why  was  I  always  comparing 
other  people  to  myself? 

I  turned  my  attention  to  my  book  again.  It 
was  a  fantastic  story  and  it  made  me  grin,  but 
I  couldn’t  concentrate  on  it  completely,  so  I 
looked  across  to  see  what  my  friend  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table  was  doing.  She  was 
looking  at  me.  and  when  our  glances  met  this 
time,  she  smiled,  displaying  white,  even  front 
teeth;  then  bit  her  lower  lip,  as  though  to  re¬ 
tract  the  smile.  I  gave  up  trying  to  discon¬ 
cert  her.  and  it  being  quite  late  by  this  time, 
replaced  my  hook  on  its  shelf,  and  headed  for 
home. — Larabie. 


Oct.  28. — -Went  to  the  pep  rally  tonight.  We 
are  playing  our  special  rivals  tomorrow.  I 
shouldn’t  say  rivals  though  because  we  merely 
sit  and  stare  while  they  caper  down,  the  ball 
tucked  in  their  back  pockets.  It’s  a  howl  for 
the  other  team,  and  a  distinctly  different  kind 
of  a  howl  for  us.  Well,  I  went  dashing  down 
there  and  nearly  broke  my  neck.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  did  strain  my  ankle  rather  badly.  I 
wonder  if  it  was  worth  it?  We  had  a  swell 
snake  dance,  though. 

Oct.  20. — Wonder  of  wonders!  We  won  the 
game.  I’ve  got  a  hoof  instead  of  a  foot  and 
ankle  but  that’s  OIC.  Of  course  my  tiny  shout 
cheered  on  the  crowd  immensely. 

Nov.  1.— Rain,  rain,  rain  all  day  long.  My 
spirits  were  squdging  around  in  the  water  in 
my  shoes.  The  morning  went  well  enough,  since 
I  could  sleep  in  all  my  classes — at  least  I  did. 
But  this  afternoon.  Imagine  an  automobile 
back-firing?  Well,  that  describes  my  feeling. 
I  tramped  down  to  classes  the  back  way  trying 
to  drown  my  sorrows  in  the  puddles  that  I  fell 
into.  Got  to  short  story  class  and  squashed  in 
and  draped  my  wet  garments  over  all  the 
chairs  in  sight.  By  degrees  the  class  drifted 
in  and  sat  around  with  their  shoes  off  and  their 
feet  on  the  radiators  trying  to  dry  out  a  little 
before  they  had  to  drive  out  in  the  weather 
again.  Then  the  professor  appeared  and  he 
didn’t  lighten  the  atmosphere  of  gloom  any. 
He  sat  down  in  front  of  me  and  proceeded  to 
go  to  sleep  while  we  were  reading  our  manu¬ 
scripts  aloud.  Once  in  a  while  he  would  rouse 
up  out  of  a  coma  and  make  a  sarcastic  remark 
about  the  quality  and  quantity  of  our  stories. 
I  could  have  canned  him.  And  then  he  did  it 
to  me!  O-o-o-li,  did  I  ever  want  a  nice, 
L-O-N-G.  S-FI-A-R-P  pin.  I'd  have  used  it. 

Nov.  4. — Went  on  a  nice  long  shoe  hunt  with 
Sis.  We  went  to  at  least  seven  different  stores 
and  she  couldn’t  find  a  tiling  she  wanted  or 
could  wear.  I  was  about  ready  to  go  home. 
And  then  she  stopped  in  front  of  the  last  store 
in  town  and  announced,  “I  know  perfectly  well 
that  I  can’t  get  anything  to  fit  me  here.” 

“O.  K..”  said  I  i>reparing  to  depart  as  soon 
as  possible. 

“I’m  going  in  here.”  she  said.  Could  I  bite 
or  could  I?  I  couldn’t  see  any  sense  in  that 
performance  but  I  meekly  trailed  in  after  her 
and  she  actually  got  something  she  wanted. 
Are  women  dumb  or  am  I? 

Comments. — Thanks  for  the  namesake.  Flan- 
nelfeet  can  expect  anything  from  his  cat  now. 
If  it  flies  up  and  bites  sometime,  take  the 
blame  yourself.  You  named  it.  I  guess  you 
all  thought  I’d  passed  out  completely  by  this 
time,  but  it  isn’t  that — only  a  lot  to  do  and 
the  days  are  only  half  long  enough. — “Eommie.” 


CONTRIBUTORS’  LIST 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  on  Our  Page  this  month; 

New  York. — Lucille  Pease  (12),  Antoinette 
Cassis  (11),  ‘Charlotte  Booth  Carrier  (A), 
‘Louis  Wiederhold  Hofer  (A),  Georgina  Clem¬ 
ents,  Elsie  Polzini  (18),  Frieda  Duke  (10), 
Esther  Weatherwax,  Eleanor  Louis  (15),  Iona 
Welker  (A),  Ruth  SjTicer  (14),  Dorothy  Huck- 
vale,  Edna  Tenllagen  (10),  Elsa  Drexel,  Grace 
Streeter  (13),  Rose  Kainz  (18),  Alice  Richards 
(16),  Lois  Russel  (A),  William  IFendover  (9), 
Bernice  Melious  (10),  ‘Marion  Wie thorn  (A), 
‘Elspeth  Field  (13),  ‘Charlotte  Dolly  (19)  “Au¬ 
brey  Gregory  (A),  C.  W.  Wood. 

Pennsylvania. — J.  M.  Johnson,  ‘Erma  Her- 
schey,  Franklin  Kohler  (A),  William  Berger 
(10),  Esther  Herr  Redcay  (A),  Thelma  Miller 
(A),  Ruth  Thomforde  (13),  Fred  Dilley. 

New  Jersey. — Sonja  Carson  (14),  Catherine 
MacDonald,  Evelyn  Katz,  ‘June  Doolittle  (A), 
Miriam  Dungan. 

Massachusetts.  —  Elizabeth  Townsend  (A), 
‘Isabel  Borges,  Miriam  Merchant,  Alice  Bart¬ 
lett. 

Connecticut. — Ruth  Reilly,  Margaret  Steven¬ 
son,  ‘Grace  Cullis  (A).  ‘Berta  Griffiths  (A), 
•Norman  Halloek  (A),  Iva  Woolton  (13). 

Ohio.- — Ruth  Stevens,  Emma  Susco  (13),  Phy- 
liss  Corbin  (12),  *Eeli  Hirsimaki  (A). 

Rhode  Island. — Dan  Jennings  (A),  ‘Barbara 
Knowles  (A). 

Virginia. — Juanita  Marquez. 

Delaware.- — Lydia  Byler  (13). 

West  Virginia. — Audra  Carter  Ash  (A). 

Vermont. — Hester  Carver  (12),  Ramouah  Hill 
(18).  Eugenia  Powers  (19). 

Maryland. — Mary  Gelletly  (14). 

Maine. — ‘Catherine  Koch  (16),  Norma  Mac¬ 
Donald  (11). 


Letters  Wanted 

Myrtle  Mae  Wilcox,  Pennsylania:  Kathryn 
McCaffrey,  New  York;  Doris  Horton,  New  York; 
Ruth  Spicer  (14),  New  York;  Albert  Ulirmau 
(14),  Pennsylvania:  Bernice  Melious  (10),  New 
York;  Phyllis  Corbin  (10),  Ohio;  Ramonali 
Hill  (18),  Vermont;  Norma  MacDonald  (11), 
Maine. 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  13  power  works  uirertly 
from  your  A  battery.  In  use  over  three  years.  Both  A 
and  B  units  for  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 

HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHAKITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

riMCAlI  Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 
r,  j  MIN  acid,  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guarau- 
teed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 
erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  SmithCo.  ,45  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury.Conn. 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners 
on  long  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the  profits— paid  weekly. 
No  investment,  no  experience  necessary.  Free  selling  outfit. 
All  or  your  spare  time.  If  income  of  $36.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  you— write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Dept.  279,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  


SMOOTH  CLEAN  HANDS— SOFT  GLO 

removes  all  stains,  grease,  grime  and  odors. 
Beneficial  and  indispensable  in  home  or  shop. 
Introductory  sample  10c.  Large  container  25c. 
RUSSELL  LABORATORY  -  ROSELLE,  N.  J. 

Cam  Cal  a  Timothy,  Clover,  first  and  second 
Day  rUr  jaic  cutting  alfalfa  for  dairy  trade. 
James  Kelly,  137  E.  Seneca  St.,  ISyracuse,  N.  Y 

n.U  Clr«ui  AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  for  sale.  Car. 
uais  Oiraw  loads.  James  E. Dante,  Jr.,  Coblesbill. VI. 

SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  —  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  Location  for  Motorists 


Large,  comfortable,  home-like  rooms.  Quiet 
and  restful  surroundings.  Famous  for  un¬ 
assuming  service  and  excellent  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  -  $2.00  up 


Rooms  with  private  bath  - 
Suites  for  3  or  4  persons  - 


$2.50  up 
$5.00  up 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  In¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


W ANTED— Man,  not  over  45,  cook  and  keep 
house  for  adults  on  small  farm;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  4717,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  DESIRES  position  in  home;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  4719,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  UNENCUMBERED,  in  riper  years,  but  un¬ 
usually  active,  a  hard  working  producer,  well 
posted  with  dairy  farming,  horse-breeding,  poul¬ 
try,  vegetables,  landscaping  and  forest  work, 
with  finest  references  for  character,  ability  and 
unusual  broad  experience,  open  for  commer¬ 
cial  farm  or  gentleman’s  place.  ADVERTISER 
4735,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  CHRISTIAN  man,  25,  single,  desires 
position  on  poultry  farm;  willing  to  work 
hard  and  for  long  hours;  can  also  do  farm 
wTork;  references  furnished  upon  request  as  to 
character  and  ability  as  poultryirian;  state 
wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4732,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AS  HERDSMAN  or  assistant:  young, 
single,  experienced,  reliable;  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  4734,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  SINGLE  man,  age  27,  desires 
position  on  dairy  farm;  good  dry-hand  milker, 
understands  feeding  and  earing  for  cattle  and 
general  farm  work.  ADVERTISER  4736,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM-HAND,  SINGLE,  32,  wants  work.  EN- 
GLEHART,  92  Cedar  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  20  years’  practice  all 
branches,  high  references.  ADVERTISER 
4739,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  WANTS  work  on  poultry  farm  or  estate. 
STEPHEN  BODAY,  Chatsworth,  N.  J. 


MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  wants  easy  job  for  Win¬ 
ter;  good  home,  sonnt  money;  Protestant,  so¬ 
ber.  ADVERTISER  4740,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  GERMAN,  24.  sdber,  willing  worker, 
would  like  to  learn  milking;  have  experience 
on  truck  farming.  ADVERTISER  4741,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  no  children,  college 
graduate,  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches,  open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER 
4742,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Handyman,  especially  carpenter’s 
tools,  Christian;  good  room  and  board  and  $5 
month,  all  Winter.  ADVERTISER  4723,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  working  farmer  (ambitious  young 
married  man  preferred)  to  work  under  super¬ 
intendent  of  large  farm  breeding  horses  and 
beef  cattle  in  New  Jersey;  must  have  working 
knowledge  farming,  farm  machinery,  able  run 
tractor,  use  and  care  work  horses  and  feeding 
and  handling  of  beef  cattle;  a  good  home  (farm 
dwelling)  and  position  for  an  efficient  man 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility  willing  to  work 
hard  and  sufficiently  interested  in  his  work  to 
do  properly  what  should  be  done  at  the  time  it 
should  be  done,  but  any  other  kind  need  not 
apply.  ADVERTISER  4729,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W  1NTED — Milker,  good  home  and  board,  with 
some  wages.  ADVERTISER  4733,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ 

W  YNTED — Thorough,  reliable,  middle-aged  man, 
experienced  in  Winter  egg  production,  good 
milker;  no  liquor  or  smoking;  good  home  and 
$10  to  start.  ADVERTISER  4749,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

COUPLE — Woman  having  thorough  knowledge 

cooking,  housekeeping,  waiting;  man  general 
handv-man,  gardener  or  butler,  drive  car ;  all- 
vear  country  home ;  write  stating  references. 
Wages.  BOX  112,  Suffern,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

W  4.NTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  looking  for 
home  in  small  apartment  of  business  couple, 
with  11-year-old  boy.  New  Jersey;  can  pay  $3.oO 
per  week.  ADVERTISER  4754,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted  j 

WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  on  country  es¬ 
tate,  by  single  man,  48,  steady  and  reliable, 
carpenter  by  trade,  handy  with  all  tools;  can 
give  best  of  references;  state  salary  and  all 
essentials  first  letter;  location  in  New  York 
State  preferred.  Address  ADVERTISER  4093, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  


WANTED _ Position  as  farm  manager  or  herds¬ 

man:  married,  one  child;  c o  1  lege  *  *  ' 1  ” 
good  reference;  life  experience.  ADYERllbER 
4710,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  


CARPENTER,  ALL-AROUND  handyman  own 

tools,  wants  position,  farm  or  estate,  W  ER- 
NER  MILLER,  1300  Eastern  Parkway,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  


POULTRY  MANAGER  desires  position,  age  30, 

Vinerican,  married,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
ail  branches,  specializing  in  egg  production; 
references.  ROBERT  HOOKER,  Gallupville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  dairy  barn  work  to  take 

care  cows,  good  milker,  good  with  stock. 
GEORGE  CRAMER,  Box  24,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER.  AMERICAN,  age  42, 

wife,  child,  seven;  20  years  experience;  fur¬ 
nish  best  references.  P.  O.  BOX  16-,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J.  


CARETAKER,  FARMER,  gardener,  single, 
elderlv  man,  robust  health,  industrious,  sober, 
no  cigarettes;  eight  year  last  place,  owner 
lied;  will  board  himself  if  necessary;  small 
salary;  own  light  truck;  references.  ADYER- 
XISER  4727,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MYSTER  COWMAN  wants  position,  guarantees 
increased  production,  lengthen  lactation  period 
and  profitable  productive  longevity.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4730,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  POSITION  wanted;  hustling 

couple,  efficient  workers;  sold  large  dairy^ 
1.000  poultry;  reasonable  wages.  ADt  tlUiofiK 
1731,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  30,  DESIRES  position  as  farmer,  tractor 
running,  truck  driving,  carpenter  and  me¬ 
chanic,  or  care  oi  estate;  married  or  go  single. 
ADVERTISER  4745,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HANDY  YOUNG  man  wishes  position  on  farm 
or  private  estate;  has  chauffeur’s  license,  good 
carpenter,  painter,  also  a  farm-hand:  no  to¬ 
bacco  or  liquor;  give  particulars.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4740,  care  Rural  Npw-Yorker. 

FARM-HAND,  ALL  experience,  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4747,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER,  bustler,  married,  all 
branches  development;  agriculture,  horticul¬ 
ture,  poultry,  commercial  breeding,  ^  dairying, 
milk  distribution,  veterinarian.  ADVERTISER 
4750,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MILKER,"  BARNMAN.  desires  position;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4751,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HANDYMAN  WANTS  work  on  farm,  little  ex¬ 
perience;  $10  month,  room  and  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4752,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN,  38,  would  like  work  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  some  experience;  willing  worker. 
ADVERTISER  4753,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE,  RELIABLE  man  wants  position  team¬ 
ing  or  general  farm  work;  no  liquor  or  to¬ 
bacco;  15  years’  experience;  go  anywhere.  JOHN 
CUNNINGHAM,  Gen.  Del.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker,  country  es¬ 
tate;  single  man,  32,  reliable.  New  York  li¬ 
cense;  practical  all  branches;  state  salary  and 
essentials  first  letter.  W.  M.  JAGER,  Box  286, 
Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  dairy  barn  work  to  take 
care  cows,  can  milk;  low  wages.  JOHN  OTT, 
506  Jefferson  St.,  Carlstadt,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — One  mile  from  Ferndale,  N.  Y., 
70-acre  farm.  12-room  house,  good  buildings; 
reasonable.  CATHERINE  OWENS,  Swan  Lake, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  grocery,  good  location  and 
business;  Pennsylvania  town  of  15,000:  also 
new  modern  home;  both  reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4614,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


150-ACRE  POULTRY,  dairy  farm,  fine  location, 
terms,  photos.  WM.  SEIDEL,  Washington- 
ville.  Pa. 


ONE  ACRE  land,  near  village,  reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4685,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE  APPLE  orchard,  New  Jersey,  best  com¬ 
mercial  varieties,  16  years  old,  for  sale  at 
fraction  of  cost  by  manufacturer  whose  busi¬ 
ness  requires  all  bis  time.  AD\  ERTISER  4686, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — %  of  acre,  six-room  house,  electric¬ 
ity  and  running  water,  two-car  garage,  two 
small  chicken  houses:  bargain.  M.  ZAMORAKA, 
Center  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


27-ACRE  FRUIT-POULTRY  farm,  always  pro¬ 
duces  profits,  price  reasonable,  terms  to  suit 
purchaser;  center  of  Adams  County’s  apple  belt, 
O.  C.  RICE.  Biglerville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Vi  acre  with  bungalow  and  garage, 
near  school:  gas,  electric;  price  $2,700,  $100 
cash,  $100  same  as  rent;  owner.  H.  IIOFF- 
MEYER,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Vineyard  farm,  23  acres,  7-room 
house,  close  to  Cayuga  Lake.  BOX  113,  Le- 
vanna,  N.  Y. 


TENANT  EQUIPPED  farm,  stocked.  ne£  M?' 

bile,  casli  rent,  security  required.  C-T 
BEARDSLEY,  476  River  Road,  Bogota,  N. 

FOR  SALE — 102-acre  farm,  57  acres  tillable; 

just  off  State  road,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.; 
new  9-room  house  and  5-room  tenant  house, 
barns  50x34  and  32x28;  3  miles  to  village;  elec¬ 
tricity  short  distance  to  farm;  300  apple  trees; 
minor  repairs  needed;  price  $4,500,  liberal 
terms;  free  circular  describing  this  and  other 
farms;  inquire  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm,  100  acres,  equipped, 
main  highway,  near  Philadelphia;  entire  pro¬ 
duction  grade  A  sold  to  bottling  plant  on  farm; 
responsible  parties  with  experience  only  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  4737,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE,  in  Connecticut,  two  acres  eight- 
room  house,  barn,  chicken  houses,  water, 
plenty  fruit,  50  miles  from  New  York;  rea¬ 
sonable.  ADVERTISER  4738,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MODERN  DAIRY  farm,  beautiful  location, 
woods,  new  buildings,  electric  power,  reg¬ 
istered  Holsteins.  daily  production  20  quarts  per 
cow;  monthly  sales  $1,000;  write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  folder  and  price.  FOREST  FARMS,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE  —  27  acres,  $700;  buildings,  $175; 
cash.  H.  MABERRY,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Five  acres  and  five-room  bungalow, 
electric  and  running  water,  good  roadstand, 
outbuildings  and  all  stock  for  sale  reasonable; 
on  road  to  Mt.  Bethel,  N.  J. ;  opposite  new 
school.  R.  YUNKER,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.  _ 

WANTED  TO  RENT,  option  to  buy.  chicken 
farm.  P.  O.  BOX  502,  Hewlett,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FARM  WANTED  to  buy,  suitable  for  raising 
poultry;  state  full  particulars.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4743,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Small  farm  or  acreage  within  100 
miles*  from  New  York;  describe  fully  and 
state  lowest  price;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER 
4744,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED  TO  RENT  a  poultry  farm,  March. 

1933;  houses  for  one  1,000  layers;  house  8-10 
rooms  with  all  improvements;  not  over  60  miles 
from  New  York;  please  state  rent.  BOX  382, 
Ridgefield,  Conn. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  man  wants  to  rent  or  take 
on  shares  stocked  general  dairy  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4748,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WISH  TO  RENT,  or  buy,  orchard  near  New 
York;  write  detailed  information  to  SLIULA- 
KOFF,  160  W.  87th  St.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Meat  market,  in  village  of  600  in¬ 
habitants,  with  trade  of  other  small  hamlets; 
in  Western  New  York;  well  equipped  with  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerator;  price  $2,200.  ADVERTISER 
4718,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — 2  to  4  acres,  bungalow,  electricity, 
main  road,  close  in,  cheap,  terms.  MOORE, 
41  Park  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Poultry  plant,  capacity  2,000:  easy 
terms.  ELIZABETH  HINDS,  New  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS  \ 

WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices:  send  for  our  lists  before  yon 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  FANCY,  white,  60-lb.  can,  $4;  two 
cans,  $7.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY.  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80;  post¬ 
paid:  satisfaction  guaranteed.  EARL  SEA- 
VEY,  East  Greenwich,  E.  I. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.20;  30  lbs., 
$2.25;  buckwheat,  $3;  mixed,  $3:  24  sections 
clover  comb,  $3;  not  prepaid;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  F.  W.  LESSER.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

FINE  HONEY,  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $4.20; 

mixed  amber,  $3.25:  pails,  as  usual.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. _ 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup.  $2.20  gallon  or 
5  lbs.  sugar,  $1.45;  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

PURE  WHITE  honey,  5-lb.  pail  65  cts.  postpaid. 
EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover.  90  cents;  10  lbs.,  $1.75; 

buckwheat,  10  IDs. ,  $1.10;  prepaid  third  zone; 
60-lb.  can,  $2.70,  f.o.b.  CHAS.  MATTASON, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  five-pound  pails 
sent  postpaid  for  90  cts.:  10  pounds,  $1.60; 
60  lbs.,  f.o.b.,  $4.50.  WHEELER  &  TURVERY, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 

HONEY— Fine  amber  clover,  60  lbs.,  $4;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $3;  clover  and  amber  comb,  24  sections, 
$4  (here) ;  5  lbs.  Chunk  comb,  $1.25;  buckwheat, 
5  lbs..  75c;  10  lbs..  $1.40,  delivered  third  zone. 
EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Fruit  and  dairy  farm,  fully  stocked, 
to  run  on  shares,  within  150  miles  of  New 
York,  by  young  German  farmer;  married;  avail¬ 
able  December  15  to  March  1.  ADVERTISER 
4722,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  ROADSTAND.  gas  station,  tourist  house 
for  sale;  equipped,  stocked,  doing  business; 
no  letters  answered;  come  and  see  it;  most 
beautiful  up-to-date  place;  price  below  cost; 
casli  $7,000;  reason,  death  in  family.  UNCLE 
CHARLIE’S,  Route  17,  Monroe,  Orange  County, 
N.  Y. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De- 
Artment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
iriWreo^y  addressed  and  magazines  and 
news§?ers  no*  forwarded,  Please 

notifv  at  once  of  al,y  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  lab<Lon.  y°ur  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance"*^  you  wish  to  change  ymir 

Qf?/|  yp  C  q  '**' 

THE  R.iRAL  WggMjSftffB. 


HONEY- — Best  clover,  60  lbs.,  $4.20;  J,  ^s., 
$2.20,  here;  5-ib.  pail,  90c  postpaid.  SPE,Ter 
BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.  ’ 


THE  MUSHROOM  season  is  here  again.  Fresh 
hothouse  mushrooms  shipped  the  same  day 
as  picked;  button  size  $1  per  3-pound  basket.  4 
baskets  for  $3;  (may  be  sent  separately  if  de¬ 
sired);  postpaid  fourth  zone;  recipes  free.  J.  J. 
STYER  &  SON,  Concordville,  Pa. 

FRESH-CRACKED  BLACK  walnut,  sliellbark 
and  pecan  kernels,  85c  per  lb.,  5  lbs.  $3.75; 
walnuts  in  the  shell  $2  bu.  (50  lbs.),  shell- 
barks  $3.50  bu.  GLEN  DALE  POULTRY  FARM. 
Dillsburg,  Pa. 

PECAN  MEATS,  halves,  2-pound  package,  post- 
paid,  $1,  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 

SHELLED  AND  SELECTED,  raw,  Spanish  pea¬ 
nuts.  10  pounds,  70c;  100,  $5.50.  Large  pa- 
pershell  pecans,  20  pounds,  $4;  100,  $19.  W.  W. 
WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 

LARGE  HICKORYNUTS,  25  lbs.,  $1.50;  Gold- 
_en  Queen  corn,  2  years  old  (“shure”  pop), 
25  lbs..  $2.50;  all  delivered  third  zone.  W. 
HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Best  light,  5-lb.  pail,  90c ^  10,  $1.65; 

early  mixed  flowers.  75c  and  $1.35:  postpaid. 
LYMAN  APIARIES,  R.  1,  Northampton,  Mass. 

GENUINE  VERMONT  clover  extracted  honey, 
5  pounds  $1.10,  2  pails  $2,  postpaid  into  third 
zone;  fine  flavored  Vermont  honey.  FRANK 
MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vt. _ 

HONEY — Basswood,  the  finest  flavored  of  them 
all,  60-lb.  can  $3.60,  2  cans  $7,  here.  THOS. 
BRODERICK,  Moravia,  N.  Y. _ 

BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  2  lbs.  $1.35,  3  lbs. 

$2.  5  lbs.  $2.50.  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

BLACK  WALNUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va.  _ 

BLACK  WALNUT  and  pecan  kernels,  clean, 
fresh.  $1.50  for  2  pounds,  postpaid:  can  assort. 
H.  F.  STOKE,  1420  IVatts  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

FOR  SALE— Rutabaga  turnips,  sacked,  cwt, 
75  cents.  HARRY  DEWEY,  Gt.  Barrington, 
Mass. 


SALE,  RENT  —  Warehouse.  Norwalk,  Conn.; 

good  opening.  Write  WICKW1RE,  Townsliend, 
Vermont. 


$15,000  FARM,  100  acres,  fine  buildings,  best  of 
markets,  modern  improvements,  price  $10,000; 
stock,  machinery  and  tools  included.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4724,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  or  rent  with  privilege  of 
buying  a  poultry  farm,  2  acres  or  more,  for 
eight  hundred  liens  or  more.  ADVERTISER 
4728,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  or  rent,  farm  with  good 
soil  and  stream,  by  middle-aged,  single,  Ger¬ 
man  farmer.  K.  B.,  70  E.  129th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


HONEY — Finest  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  75c:  10 
lbs.,  $1.40;  buckwheat,  65c  and  $1.20,  post¬ 
paid;  60  lbs.  clover,  here,  $4.20.  M.  E.  BAL¬ 
LARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


STRICTLY  PURE  maple  syrup,  $1.75  gallon, 
third  zone.  SAM  YODER,  Salisbury,  Pa. 


TREE-RIPENED  Florida  oranges,  grapefruit 
and  tangerines — sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored; 
full  standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.75 
with  order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Box  10. 
Thonotosassa,  Fla. 

PURE  HONEY- — 5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  third  zone, 
clover,  pail,  90  cts;  two,  $1.70;  four,  $3;  am¬ 
ber,  pail,  85  cts;  two,  $1.60;  four,  $2.75;  mixed 
and  buckwheat,  pail.  70  cts;  two.  $1.30;  four. 
$2.30.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  SWEET  potatoes,  50c  bu„  f.o.h. 

Delmar,  Del.  EDWIN  BRICKERT,  Delmar, 
Del. 

PURE  PORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins 
and  shoulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs,  no 
cereal,  no  water;  5  lbs.,  $1.50  parcel  post  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone;  send  check  or  money  order; 
satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  GEO. 
DAWSON,  R.  2,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


RIDGEWOOD  REST  HOME,  private  sanitorium, 
invalids,  elderly  people;  excellent  food,  nurs¬ 
ing  care:  terms  moderate.  GROVE  AND  VAN 
DIEN  AVE.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Tel.  Ridgewood 
6-5517. 


NURSE  WILL  take  child  or  infant  to  board 
on  farm  12  miles  from  Ithaca;  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  child  tutored;  doctors’  reference;  best 
of  food  and  care:  six  (6)  dollars  a  week. 
Write  ADVERTISER  4725,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

DUCKING  PARTIES.  Inquire  .T.  D.  WILCOX, 
No.  19  Little  Point  St.,  Essex,  Conn.  Tele¬ 
phone  194-4. 

DESIRE  TO  TAKE  two-year-old  baby  girl  to 
raise;  excellent  Christian  home.  CLARENCE 
McCONNELL,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

COUNTRY  BOARD— Will  board  convalescents, 
$12.  P.  O.  BOX  492,  Philmont,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HOLLY  WREATHS  and  evergreens  for  Christ¬ 
mas  decoration;  prices  reasonable;  information 
on  request.  A.  J.  GORDY,  Georgetown,  Del. 

HAND-PAINTED  CHRISTMAS  cards,  20  for  $1. 
THE  PINES,  Tunkliannoek,  Pa. 

CAR  HAY'  and  straw,  $7  ton,  loaded.  GEO. 
BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


LOST  NEAR  Garfield,  N.  J.,  Beagle  hound,  12 
inches  high,  black  blanket,  tan  head  and  ears, 
white  running  gears,  a  well-put-up  hound;  $50 
reward.  EDWIN  L.  WELLS,  Box  484,  Mav- 
brook,  N.  Y'. 


HAND  EMBRODIERED  white  muslin  pillow 
cases,  fine  quality,  $1  pair.  M.  A.  NELSON, 
21  Pearl  St.,  Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  FINE-QUALITY  extracted  clover 
honey,  5  lbs.  $1,  postpaid.  C.  E.  DUNHAM, 
Bethel,  Vt. 

SORGHUM  SYRUP,  $1.10  per  gallon,  prepaid. 
ARGYLE  FARM,  Rowland,  N.  C. _ 

FOR  SALE — Fresh  white  candled  eggs  direct 
from  producer.  Wanted  Bundy  or  Jamesway 
cabinet  incubators.  J.  II.  MCCLELLAND,  Stam¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. _ _ 

DELICIOUS  -  GOLDEN  amber  honey,  5-gallon 
can  $3.  here,  cash  with  order.  ADAMS  & 
MYERS,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. _ 

CLOVER  AND  BUCKWHEAT  honey.  5,  10,  60 
lbs.,  usual  price.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romu¬ 
lus,  N.  Y. _ 

60  LBS.  MIXED  Fall  honey,  light  color.  $3; 

same,  dark,  $2.70;  light  amber  clover,  $3.75. 
LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Good  150-gallon  sprayer  tank  with 
agitator,  cheap.  J.  B.  HUTCHINSON,  Had- 
donfield,  N.  J. 

BEES  WANTED,  50  colonies;  must  be  free  of 
disease;  state  what  you  have  and  lowest  price 
on  lot.  L.  D.  MARTIN,  Milton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— About  50  sections  of  8  ft.  3  in.  5-bar 
chestnut  hurdle  fencing:  quote  amount  on 
hand  and  price.  ADVERTISER  4720,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WILL  EXCHANGE  spare  encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica,  latest  edition,  original  issue,  24  volumes, 
perfect  condition,  for  set  of  Harvard  Classics, 
small  garden  tractor,  good  pipeless  furnace,  oil 
refrigerator,  roofing  material,  Celotex  wall 
board,  first  payment  on  good  used  coupe,  or 
what  have  you;  references  exchanged.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4721,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NO.  42  DELLINGER  HAMMER  grinding  mill 
with  sacking  attachment;  cheap  for  cash.  II. 
WESTER VELT,  Route  2,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


STUMP  PULLING  equipment  wanted,  new  or 
second-hand,  for  3  to  8-in.  diameter  birch,  in 
soft  loose  ground.  Write  xlDVERTISEIl  4755, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Ann  Arbor  hay  press,  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  cheap  for  cash.  FLOYD  SHAFER, 
Triangle,  N.  Y. 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


JOIN  THE  PILLSBURY  PARADE 


Millions  of  women  go  into  grocery  stores  every 
day  for  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour — a  constant  parade 
of  shrewd,  economical  women. 

Ask  them  why — they’ll  tell  you  because  they’ve 
found  a  way  to  save  money.  They  give  their 
families  the  exceptionally  fine  baked  foods  they 
make  with  Pillsbury’s  Best.  Their  families  like 
these  fine  baked  foods  so  well  that  they  eat  more 
of  them,  and  less  of  other  more  expensive  foods. 
The  result  is  a  better  fed  family,  at  a  lower  cost. 

Flour  is  by  far  the  lowest  priced  food  you  buy. 
And,  as  always,  Pillsbury’s  Best  is  an  economical 
flour  because  it  prevents  costly,  wasteful  flour 
failures  in  .  baking.  It  makes  foods  so  good  that 
your  family  will  prefer  them  to  other  things  which 
cost  more  and  are  less  nourishing. 

Remember,  many  of  America’s  leading  bakers 
use  Pillsbury’s  Flour  to  make  their  finest  bread, 
cakes,  rolls  and  pastry. 

PILLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY 
General  Offices:  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Biscuits 


ITS  THE  MODERN  WAY  TO 

make"modern"pancakes 

—  ECONOMICALLY/ 


IT  HAS  GIVEN  THOUSANDS 
OF  WOMEN  A  NEW  IDEA 

of"perfect  cakes''7 


EVERYONE  LIKES  THE 
FLAVOR  OF  MUFFINS  MADE 
WITH  NATURAL  BRAN / 


Sllf  RI^HC 


There’s  one  thing  you’ll 
find  only  in  muffins  made 
with  natural  100%  bran 
—  the  rich  nutty  flavor 
of  natural  wheat.  And 
there’s  another  thing — a 
most  valuable  source  of 
the  roughage  so  many 
of  us  need.  Two  good 
things  —  for  the  price 
of  one!  •-  (The  famous 
Pills  bury  muffin  recipe 
is  on  every  package). 


A  ‘'modern”  pancake  is  an  improved  pancake, 
lighter,  more  tender,  more  delicious  —  the 
kind  you  make  with  Pillsbury’s  Pancake  Ffour, 
a  special  mixture  of  the  finest  ingredients 
money  can  buy!  They’re  made  in  a  modern, 
easy  way,  too  —  simply  add  milk  or  water, 
stir  the  batter,  and  pour  it  on  a  hot  griddle  ! 

Right  on  the  box  is  a  recipe  for  delicious 
waffles!  And  if  you  like  buckwheat  cakes 
when  frosty  mornings  come,  ask  your  grocer 
for  Pillsbury’s  Buckwheat  Pancake  Flour. 


ondotktrf' 


There  are  thousands  of  women  who 
had  always  been  satisfied  with  the  cakes 
they  made — until  they  tried  Pillsbury’s 
Cake  Flour.  Then  they  had  a  new  idea 
of  "perfect  cake” — something  far  better 
than  they’d  ever  made  before.  For  your 
own  satisfaction,  try  it ! 


pillsburys 

WHEAT 

BRAN 


1  THAC 
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One  Left  from  Six,  or  the  Story  of  Lone¬ 
some  the  Red  Turkey 

By  M.  B.  Dean 

But  two  weeks  remain  now  before  the  story  of 
Lonesome  must  end  at  the  holiday  table.  It  is  well 
that  it  shall  be  placed  before  the  readers  of  this 
farm  magazine  while  he  still  struts  about  the  prem¬ 
ises,  sleek  and  confident  in  his  shining  coat  of  Bour¬ 
bon  Red  plumage.  How  he  obtained  his  name  will 
appear  as  the  story  progresses;  that  he  is  more  than 
just  a  young  turkey  must  be  explained.  In  the  cold 
language  of  science,  Lonesome  is  a  “case,”  to  be  sur¬ 
veyed  impartially  and  calculatingly  as  exemplifying 
the  results  of  this  management  or  that.  It  is  a 
somewhat  disconcerting  fact,  however,  that  he  has 
become  a  good  deal  of  a  pet,  an  unwilling  companion 
of  the  half-grown  black  and  white  kitten  that  stalks 
him  in  the  weeds  and  grass  and,  when  near  enough, 
makes  a  dive  at  his  tail.  The  angry  beak  thrust 
toward  the  kitten  only  produces  an  exhibition  of 
agility  quite  beyond  the  dignity  of  any  turkey,  and 
the  stalking  is  likely  to  be  renewed  after  a  scornful 
rolling  over  in  the  grass  just  out  of  reach  of 
punishment. 

The  experiment  in  which  Lonesome  has  played  a 
major  part  began  on  the  first  day  of  June.  With 
four  companions,  he  was  taken  from  beneath  the 
wings  of  a  matronly  White  Wyandotte  hen  before 
he  had  had  opportunity  to  catch  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  the  outside  world.  The  object  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  not  to  show  that  turkeys  can  now  be 
raised  by  modern  methods  of  care.  That  fact  was 
known  to  us,  for  we  have  been  watching  flocks  num¬ 
bering  into  the  thousands,  here  and  there,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  the  first  to  come  under  our  then  as¬ 
tonished  vision  being  in  Southern  Michigan  about 
five  years  ago.  What  we  wished  to  know  was 
whether  any  family  with  a  good-sized  backyard  and 
a  taste  for  turkey  not  satisfied  with  some  of  the 
white  meat  and  dressing  once  or  twice  a  year  could 
not  supply  the  table  with  their  own  product  at  small 
cost  and  without  expensive  equipment. 

Many  village  dwellers  keep  small  flocks  of  hens 
and  profit  thereby.  If.  in  addition,  they  could  raise 
each  year  several  turkeys  at  only  the  cost  of  rear¬ 
ing,  what  a  setting  out  of  the  family  table  this 
would  bring  about !  We  knew,  of  course,  the  danger 
existing  in  any  place  where  other  fowls  have  run: 
that  tiie  invisible  egg  of  the  omnipresent  cecum 
worm,  spread  wherever  the  common  hen  wanders, 
would  almost  certainly  carry  the  fatal  disease, 
blackhead,  to  any  young  turkeys  that  picked  it  up 
with  food  and  drink.  Where  turkeys  are  raised 
upon  a  scale  justifying  the  expense,  this  danger  is 
guarded  against  by  hatching  in  clean  incubators  and 
rearing  for  at  least  several  months  upon  wire  lloors 
that  keep  the  poults  from  access  to  even  their  own 
droppings.  Range  then  given  must  be  upon  ground 
free  from  pollution  by  the  ordinary  hen  and.  we 
now  think,  by  even  too  prolonged  use  by  turkeys 
themselves.  But  we  were  not  concerning  ourselves 
with  that.  What  we  wanted  to  know  was  whether 
just  a  few  turkeys  could  not  be  raised  in  backyards 
where  other  fowls  had  not  run.  and  without  the  ex¬ 
pensive  equipment  of  incubators,  brooders  and  other 
paraphernalia.  Both  turkey  eggs  and  day-old  poults 
are  now  purchasable  nearly  everywhere  and  in  any 
quantity  wanted. 

We  purchased  six  turkey  eggs  from  a  nearby 
breeder  who  has  long  raised  large  flocks  annually, 
paying  30  cents  each.  We  might  have  bought  day- 
old  poults  from  him  at  00  cents,  but  preferred  to 
start  with  the  egg.  These  were  placed  under  a 
three-year-old,  coming  four,  Wyandotte  hen  that  had 
been  a  persistent  egg  producer  and  now  insisted  that 
she  had  a  duty  to  posterity  to  perform.  Placed  in 
a  nest  far  from  other  fowls,  this  hen  was  deloused 
by  smearing  a  bit  of  blue  ointment  over  the  skin 
beneath  the  vent  and  provided  with  easily  accessi¬ 
ble  food  and  drink.  Four  weeks  later,  on  June  1. 
a  faint  peeping  in  the  nest  disclosed  that  the  hen’s 
lask  was  over  and.  as  soon  as  the  smartly  picked 
hand  beneath  her  body  felt  the  warm,  dry  fluff  of 
several  poults,  these  were  removed  without  waiting 
for  them  to  have  opportunity  to  pick  at  the  nest's 
soiled  contents.  There  were  five  in  number  hut  one, 
a  cripple,  was  killed.  In  order  that  the  experiment 
might  start  with  a  full  quota  of  six,  two  more  of 
nearly  the  same  age  were  purchased  from  the 
breeder.  Here,  science  slipped,  though  it  did  not 
occur  to  us  until  much  later.  These  two  purchases 
were  taken  from  a  brooder  full  of  healthy  poults 
but,  adjoining  it,  was  another  holding  a  very  sickly 
lot,  and  losses  from  blackhead  were  heavy  upon 
those  premises  this  season. 

Then  came  the  problem  of  brooding.  As  the  ex¬ 
periment  precluded  by  its  terms  the  use  of  a  mother 
hen  or  of  standard  brooding  equipment,  a  dry-goods 
box  of  convenient  size  was  obtained  and  made  com¬ 
fortable  for  the  newly-hatched  youngsters  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  bottom  with  clean,  sweet  shattering^  from 
the  hay  mow.  This  chaff  was  renewed  before  it 
could  become  damp  or  soiled.  A  small  metal  chick 
feeder  filled  with  a  standard  chick  mash  was  placed 
in  the  box  and,  to  encourage  the  eating  of  the  mash, 
oat  flakes  were  occasionally  sprinkled  over  it.  Lit¬ 
tle  encouragement  was  needed,  however,  for  the 
poults  ate  the  dry  chick  mash  readily.  A  cheap 
aluminum  pint  basin,  with  a  heavy  jelly  glass  in¬ 
verted  in  it,  made  an  excellent  drinking  fountain 
and  was  kept  filled  with  skim-milk,  no  water  being 
given  unless  the  supply  of  milk  failed  temporarily. 

As  the  legs  of  the  poults  lengthened,  these  utensils 
were  raised  upon  blocks  to  keep  litter  from  being 
scratched  into  them. 

This  box  was  kept  in  the  kitchen,  at  times  on  the 
oven  door  let  down  to  obtain  more  heat.  After  per¬ 
haps  a  couple  of  weeks,  the  box  was  placed  outdoors 
in  the  sunshine  several  hours  daily.  A  window  fly 
screen  placed  over  it  kept  inquisitive  cats  out.  June 
proved  a  rather  cold  month  this  year  and  the  poults 
were  kept  in  the  kitchen  longer  than  would  have 
been  necessary  if  the  sun  had  shone  more  frequent¬ 
ly  and  steadily.  At  night,  after  the  kitchen  fire 


went  out,  a  clean  feed  sack  was  spread  over  the 
backs  of  (lie  poults  in  their  box  and  held  down  at 
the  edges  by  tacks  thrust  into  the  wood.  For  both 
internal  and  external  comfort  and  welfare,  these 
poults  owed  much  to  a  bran  sack.  When  the  weather 
became  warm  enough,  a  low  pen  was  made  on  the 
clean  grass  of  the  backyard  and  the  poults  were 
kept  there  through  the  day,  though,  at  night,  they 
were  again  placed  in  their  box  and  kept  in  the 
kitchen.  Not.  until  they  were  well  enough  feathered 
to  need  no  artificial  heat  from  any  source,  were 
they  left  outdoors  in  their  screen-covered  pen  all  of 
the  time. 

The  chick  mash  was  kept  before  the  poults,  no 
pains  being  taken  to  use  any  particular  formula  ;  in 
fact,  several  mixtures  were  used  as  convenience 
dictated.  No  hard  grain  was  given  but  tender  Swiss 
chard  from  the  kitchen  garden  was  fed  daily.  The 
poults  ate  this  greedily,  showing  from  the  start  that 
peculiar  characteristic  of  their  kind  in  refusing  to 
accept  readily  food  that  they  were  not  accustomed 
to.  The  chard  having  been  fed  from  the  hand  for  a 
while,  the  poults  would  not  touch  a  leaf  or  a  piece 
of  a  leaf  that  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  no  matter 
how  hungry  for  it  they  were.  They  even  drew  a 
color  line.  If  a  red  beet  leaf  of  about  the  same  size 
was  placed  in  the  bunch  of  chard  leaves  held  out  to 
them,  they  would  eat  all  of  the  chard  and  turn 
away  from  the  equally  tender  beet  leaf.  Here  the 
poults  grew  and  thrived  on  their  milk  and  mash, 
supplemented  by  all  the  green  chard  that  they  would 
eat  daily.  All  went  well,  and  we  ate  more  roast  tur¬ 
key  in  anticipation  than  we  shall  be  likely  to  do  for 
some  time  in  reality. 

On  an  evil  day,  after  the  poults  had  seemed  dis¬ 
ease-proof,  one  of  the  six  began  to  display  a  little 
sluggishness  in  movement.  He  was  left  with  the 
rest  but  watched.  A  little  indigestion,  we  thought; 
surely  not  (lie  dread  blackhead,  he  hadn’t  been  ex¬ 
posed.  But  the  slowness  in  movement  and  inat¬ 
tention  to  his  surroundings  increased  and,  one  day, 
he  was  found  dead  in  the  pen.  Still,  we  had  five 
left,  and  live  roast  turkeys  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter  were  something  to  gloat  over.  A  week  or 
two  later,  another  began  to  show  almost  undiscerni- 
ble  lack  of  pep  and  appetite.  This  gradually  in¬ 
creased,  but  we  refused  to  hold  an  autopsy  after  he, 
too,  was  found  dead  in  the  pen.  Simply  couldn't  he 
blackhead,  there  had  been  no  opportunity  to  acquire 
it.  Well,  we  had  four  left,  all  healthy  and  growing ; 
enough  for  any  reasonable  family  and  more  than 
unreasonable  ones  usually  get.  Then,  with  a  week 
or  so  intervening,  the  others  dropped  and  autopsies 
held  upon  them  disclosed"  those  enlarged  blind 
pouches  and  spotted  livers  that  spelled  blackhead. 
And  we  thought  that  we  had  protected  them  from 
any  possible  exposure  to  infection. 

One  survivor  remained,  however,  rather  the  runt 
of  the  flock  we  thought.  We  fed  and  cared  for  him, 
but  with  little  interest,  anticipating  another  grave 
in  the  garden.  One  surely  couldn’t  escape  where 
live  had  fallen.  But  he  did.  As  he  became  older, 
we  gave  him  the  run  of  the  premises,  only  picking 
him  off  from  the  fence  at  night  and  insisting  that 
he  roost  upon  the  large  box  that  held  the  mash  and 


hut  occasionally  going  over  a  fence  to  the  neighbors. 
He  likes  human  companionship,  following  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  about  like  a  dog  and  being  curious 
to  the  point  of  becoming  a  nuisance  when  anything 
is  done  in  the  garden.  He  rather  likes  to  frighten 
school  children  going  by  by  a  show  of  ferocity  but 
his  only  real  antipathy  is  toward  the  black  and 
white  kitten.  There  may  be  other  reasons  for  this 
than  that  kitten’s  refusal  to  respect  his  dignity  and 
liis  endeavors  to  entice  him  into  a  game  of  tag.  The 
kitten  eats  his  mash,  now  kept  moistened  in  the 
butter  jar  and  reinforced  by  an  extra  amount  of 
cornmeal.  Lacking  wings  to  cover  his  bulging  sides, 
the  kitten  is  showing  the  effect  of  his  extra  ration. 
At  night,  Lonesome  gets  a  full  feeding  of  the  ripened 
surplus  sweet  corn  from  the  garden  and  eats  it  un¬ 
suspectingly. 

Well,  what  does  this  domesticated  scientific  ex¬ 
periment  show?  Frankly,  we  don't  know.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  these  poults  had  no  opportunity  to 
acquire  infection  through  contact  with  other  poul¬ 
try  or  poultry-contaminated  soil.  Their  contact 
with  their  foster  mother  was  severed  before  they 
had  left  the  nest  or  more  than  peeked  from  beneath 
her  wings.  The  litter  used  was  from  a  large  hay 
mow,  clean  and  sweet  enough  to  eat.  The  poults 
that  died  succumbed  before  they  had  left  their  re¬ 
stricted  quarters  upon  a  clean  lawn.  The  one  that 
survived  had  free  range  after  the  others  were  dead. 
The  authorities  say  that  blackhead  is  not  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  egg.  If  this  is  true,  we  can  ex¬ 
plain  the  fatal  infection  of  the  five  poults  at  an 
early  age  only  by  assuming  that  the  two  that  were 
purchased  to  complete  the  small  flock  had  become 
infected  in  their  quarters  before  we  got  them  and, 
later,  transmitted  their  disease  to  their  mates.  This 
is  possible.  That  one  survived,  is  explainable  upon 
the  assumption  of  a  degree  of  disease  resistance  not 
possessed  by  the  others.  That,  too,  is  possible.  At 
any  rate,  we  shall  try  again  next  year,'  and  the 
friends  who  happily  do  not  know  what  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  miss  in  the  way  of  roast  turkey  dinners  this 
Winter  may  yet  praise  our  belated  hospitality.  Our 
slogan  still  is,  “More  turkeys  upon  the  table  of 
every  country  family.” 


A  Massachusetts  Flower  Show 

The  highly  successful  flower  show,  staged  in  No¬ 
vember  at  Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  was 
a  bit  unusual  in  several  respects.  It  was  more  than 
the  annual  “flower  show,”  since  it  included  all  di¬ 
visions  of  the  Department  of  Horticulture.  There 
were  large  exhibits  by  commercial  florists  and  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  in  the  surrounding  towns,  as  well  as 
by  three  local  colleges — two  of  them  for  women.  Ex¬ 
hibitors  were  also  present  from  Maine,  Michigan, 
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New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  A  notable  feature  was 
the  record  attendance  of  over  6,500  persons,  for 
which  the  large  new  college  gymnasium  was  not 
more  than  adequate.  If  so  many  men,  women  and 
children  in  a  rural  community  are  really  interested 
in  a  horticultural  exhibit,  should  it  not  encourage 
us  to  have  more  of  them? 

Chrysanthemums  of  all  colors  and  types  were  of 
course  conspicuous  among  floral  beauties,  with  roses, 
carnations  and  a  few  others  as  ^supports  to  the  star. 
For  my  own  part,  1  have  never  cared  greatly  for  the 
huge  exhibition  blooms,  which  irresistibly  recall  a 
shaggy  Persian  cat,  or  even  a  musician’s  extrava¬ 
gant  head  of  hair !  But  is  there  anything  more 
pungently,  cleanly  fragrant  and  redolent  of  cheer  in 
the  gray  days  of  late  Autumn  than  a  cluster  of 
amber,  tawny,  snowy  white  or  dark  red  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  defying  the  nipping  air? 

The  demonstration  of  charm  in  arrangement,  not 
of  greenhouse  specimens  only,  but  of  native  and 
hardy  materials  such  as  the  red-berried  alder, 
(properly.  Ilex),  bittersweet,  partridge  berries, 
prince’s  pine  and  the  rest,  pleasantly  reminded  us 
farmers  and  country  folk  that  beauty  is  at  our  very 
door.  When  I  was  a  girl,  it  was  the  fashion  to  gild 
pine  cones,  dye  pampas  grass  and  varnish  Autumn 
leaves  for  house  decoration !  How  much  lovelier 
are  the  unspoiled  patterns  of  today,  which  may 
utilize  the  striking  dried  fruits  of  the  stag-horn 
sumac,  spicy  bayberries,  pearly  everlasting,  certain 
wild  grasses  and  pods,  together  with  colored  leaves 
simply  pressed  for  a  day  or  too  on  the  bough,  under 
carpet  or  rug,  retaining  their  beauty  for  weeks !  The 
dish  gardens,  too,  are  effective  and  easily  copied 
from  the  woods  as  well  as  from  the  florist’s  store. 

Much  ingenuity  was  shown  in  the  construction  of 
a  forest  cruiser’s  cabin  surrounded  by  trees  and  the 
appropriate  fauna,  under  Forestry;  a  miniature 
market  garden,  and  a  model  roadside  stand,  all  com¬ 
plete,  under  Agriculture,  and  three  elaborate  con¬ 
trasting  gardens,  under  Landscape  Architecture. 
One  was  formal,  with  fountain  and  accessories,  one 
copied  a  New  England  hillside  with  running  rill, 
laurel  and  fern,  and  the  third,  a  desert  garden,  dis¬ 
played  many  varieties  of  aloe  and  cactus  bedded  in 
sand. 

Tempting  apples  from  various  apple-growing  sec¬ 
tions  appeared,  with  an  especially  good  assortment 
trom  tin1  college  itself,  and  an  educational  exhibit 
for  the  benefit  of  growers  consisting  of  damage  done 
by  different  insect  and  fungus  pests,  also  a  display 
of  the  various  types  of  commercial  packs. 

One  of  the  most  practical  exhibits  showed  exactly 
what  could  he  prepared  in  the  way  of  tasty  foods 
from  only  five  pounds  each  of  apples,  cranberries, 
tomatoes  and  onions.  Let  me  choose  with  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  feature  in  its 
restrained  simplicity,  though  hardly  to  be  imitated 
on  a  farm.  This  was  the  penthouse  garden  in  full 
scale  by  Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh,  with  its  reposeful  ever¬ 
greens  and  subtle  arrangement  of  lines  and  arches 
leading  up  to  a  marble  figure  in  an  alcove,  the  work 
of  his  sculptor  son  Sidney  Waugh.  e.  g.  e. 


With  the  coming  of  October  the  rich  colors  of  Fall 
creep  into  the  wooded  hillsides,  preceded  usually  by 
trees  in  towns  and  cities.  To  the  average  person 
the  glory  of  deep-lined  foliage  scattered  here  and 
there  among  the  trees  indicates  only  the  advance  of 
Autumn  and  the  splendors  to  follow.  To  the  tree 
surgeon  and  others  engaged  in  their  care  and  pres¬ 
ervation,  these  trees  or  branches  that  have  finished 
their  season's  work  prematurely,  denote  a  lack  of 
vigor  and  arouse  fears  for  their  stability. 

Often  a  branch  that  has  been  shaded  too  much  by 
its  companions,  gives  way  in  late  Summer  to  become 
dead  wood  the  following  Spring.  Or  it  may  be  the 
victim  of  insects,  a  marking  tag  wire  or  other  ob¬ 
struction  to  growth.  Important  large  branches  that 
have  ample  access  to  the  light,  yet  show  signs  of 
low  vitality,  warn  the  operator  that  he  must  look 
for  sawdust  or  frass  from  insects  that  is  cast  from 
their  burrows  as  they  work  beneath  the  bark  or  in 
the  wood.  Once  accustomed  to  watching  for  such 
insect  depredations,  the  habit  becomes  almost  in¬ 
stinctive.  frequently  leading  to  important  discov¬ 
eries  and  timely  saving  of  trees  that  might  other¬ 
wise  be  lost. 

One  glance  into  the  crown  of  a  declining  specimen 
and  the  exjierienced  man  knows  that  yellowing 
throughout  the  top  while  the  lower  leaves  remain 
bright  green  can  only  mean  slow  starvation  by  mal¬ 
nutrition  or  strangulation  at  the  tree's  base  by  its 
own  roots  growing  around  the  trunk  rather  than  to 
radiate  out  as  they  should.  Tufted  or  bunchy  leaves 
upon  the  branches  are  further  evidence  that  the 
trouble  is  not  momentary,  since  the  short  twig 
growth  forms  the  leaves  in  clusters,  instead  of 
spreading  them  along  the  new  twig  of  a  foot  or 
more  in  length,  giving  the  tree  the  characteristic 
even  density. 

The  size  of  the  leaves,  too,  must  be  taken  into 
consideration;  smaller  leaves  grow  on  weak  in¬ 
dividuals  and  are  usually  borne  on  very  poor  twig 
growth.  The  lower  leaves  being  better  supplied  by 
the  roots  are,  as  a  rule,  larger  on  such  trees,  the 
size  diminishing  toward  the  top. 

Like  the  fine-looking  dog  that  was  found  to  have 
fleas,  one  thing  leads  to  another  when  we  get  inter¬ 
ested.  Where  girdling  roots  have  succeeded  in  form¬ 
ing  a  tight  band  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  the 
bark  may  be  actually  killed  by  their  pressure  and 
restriction  of  the  downward  flow  of  sap.  The  size 
and  age  of  such  roots  may  determine  in  a  measure, 
the  amount  of  damage  to  the  tree.  Not  all  ailing 
trees  are  suffering  from  this  source  of  injury,  nor 
are  all  healthy  trees  free  from  it. 

Heavy  soil  is  sometimes  piled  to  a  depth  of  one 
or  more  feet  over  the  roots  to  bring  the  lawn  up  to 
a  more  natural  or  desired  grade.  This  becomes 
obvious  to  the  experienced  eye  since  the  natural  but- 


;ior  of  water  that  he  had  access  to  through  the  day. 
Strangely,  he  has  showed  little  desire  to  wander. 


Tree  Expert  Looks  at  the  Early  Coloring 

Leaves 
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tresses  of  the  roots  are  lacking  at  the  ground  line 
and  the  bole  appears  to  sit  in  the  ground  like  a 
telephone  pole.  Most  trees  will  stand  the  addition 
of  some  light  soil,  but  heavy  soil,  if  it  must  be 
graded  over  the  roots,  should  be  as  thin  as  possible, 
or  used  as  a  surface  coat  over  coarse  gravel.  A 
tree's  roots  depend  upon  the  air  in  the  soil  for  bac¬ 
terial  action.  When  this  is  cut  off  activity  stops. 

Roots  extending  half  their  diameter  out  of  the 
ground  point  to  shallow  top  soil  that,  has  encouraged 
surface  growth,  just  as  rows  of  toadstools  point  to 
a  root  that  has  died.  Rich  sandy  loam  added  to 
shallow  top  soil,  and  carefully  spaded  down,  so  some 
of  the  subsoil  is  on  top,  helps  to  stimulate  a  deeper 
growth  as  well  as  protect  the  exposed  roots  from 
injury.  Naturally,  the  greatest  contributor  to  ill 
health  in  trees  is  the  soil  itself.  Nature  has  dis¬ 
tributed  the  fertility  so  unevenly  that  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  one  tree  to  starve  in  quite  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  one  that  thrives.  Fertility  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  as  readily  as  the  farm  realtor  tried  to  im¬ 
press  upon  his  city-bred  prospect  when  he  said, 
grabbing  a  handful  of  soil,  “Smell  the  humus  in 

that.”  . 

When  we  plant  a  garden  it  is  generally  considered 
necessary  to  spade  the  soil  and  keep  it  cultivated 
until  the  plants  have  reached  maturity.  Such  prac¬ 
tices  have  become  customary  because,  experimenta¬ 
tion  has  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  essential. 
Trees  are  our  biggest  forms  of  plant  life,  and  we 
expect  them  to  grow  lustily  on  a  bushel  of  good  soil 
thrown  into  a  clay  pocket  at  the  time  of  planting.  A 
baby  elephant  could  hardly  come  to  maturity  on  one 
bale  of  hay. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  the 
trees  so  carefully  planted  on  Arbor  Pay  ever  have 
cultivation  or  food  added  to  the  supply  nature  has 
chosen  to  deposit  in  that  spot.  Strangely  enough, 
we  look  to  trees  to  produce  regardless  of  existing 
conditions,  when  in  reality  they  seem  to  look 
askance  at  us  when  the  first  colored  leases  appeal 
as  a  red  signal  of  danger  and  distress. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  bert  t.  rowley. 


Jefferson  County,  New  York 

This  is  one  of  the  great  agricultural  counties  of 
the  State,  with  frontage  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the 
Thousand  Islands  stretch  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
famous  as  Summer  resorts.  It  contains  approxi¬ 
mately  815.000  acres.  The  land  is  mainly  level  or 
rolling,  with  no  high  mountains,  the  greatest  eleva¬ 
tion  being  1,750  feet  in  the  southeast  part. 

The  county,  named  in  honor  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
was  formed" in  1805,  with  various  changes  in  boun¬ 
dary  until  1813.  Its  only  large  city,  Watertown, 
about  32,000  population,  has  long  been  noted  as  a 
cheese  market. 

Its  largest  waterway  is  Black  River  which  crosses 
the  county,  flowing  into  Black  River  Bay,  one  of  the 
best  harbors  on  Lake  Ontario.  There  are  many  other 
sizable  streams,  most  of  them  running  southwest 
into  the  lake. 

Potatoes  and  corn  were  the  chief  crops  grown  m 
its  early  agricultural  development.  Because  of  its 
excellent  pasture,  cattle  were  brought  in  from  the 
lands  to  the  south,  grazing  during  Summer,  and 
then  driven  back  as  beef.  M  heat,  oats  and  barley 
were  also  grown,  and  hay  has  always  been  a  staple. 
With  its  abundant  pasture  and  readily  grown  feed, 
dairying  has  long  been  a  staple  industry,  both  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese,  and  fluid  milk  for  shipment  as  mar¬ 
kets  for  it  developed.  . 

Rainfall  is  usually  abundant  averaging  around  o0 
inches  per  year,  with  rather  heavy  snow  at  times, 
making  on  "the  whole  ideal  conditions  for  farming. 
In  Summer  the  days  are  hot,  so  that  crops  grow 
rapidly.  There  are  some  low  Winter  temi>eratures 
down  to  30  below,  but  these  are  of  short  duration, 
and  the  average  in  many  Winter  months  is  from  20 
to  30  above,  and  occasional  temperatures  over  60 
above  in  the  strictly  Winter  months. 

Having  abundant  waterpower,  many  mills  were 
early  developed  for  grinding  grain,  woodworking, 
textiles,  etc.,  and  paper  manufacture  has  been  an 
important  industry. 

Jefferson  County  is  a  good  place  to  live,  as  its 
farm  families,  many  of  them  there  for  several  gen¬ 
erations,  know.  Multitudes  of  others  ^  isit  it  in 
Summer,  finding  interest  and  pleasure  in  its  well- 
f armed  lands  and  picturesque  waterfront. 

w.  w.  II. 


Protection  Against  Mice  and  Rabbits 

Fruit-growers  should  be  on  guard  to  protect  their 
orchards  from  damage  by  pine  mice  and  meadow 
mice.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Winter  will  be 
severe  and  snows  abundant,  which  are  favorable  to 
mice  injury.  Poisoning  is  the  most  effective  means 
of  control  and  the  government-made  poison  bait, 
which  can  be  secured  at  about  15  cents  a  pound 
from  the  Farm  Bureau  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  is 

excellent.  , 

Some  orehardists  want  to  know  if  they  can  make 
this  poison  bait  themselves,  and  the  advice  is  that 
they  probably  can  do  so,  but  it  would  be  better  to 
buy  the  Federal-made  product.  If,  however,  one 
cares  to  undertake  the  lfome  preparation,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formula  is  to  be  followed :  Use  one-eighth 
ounce  powdered  strychnine,  one-eightli  ounce  baking 
soda,  one  quart  roiled  oats  or  oat  flakes,  six  tea¬ 
spoons  tallow,  two  teaspoons  paraffin. 

Sift  and  mix  the  strychnine  and  the  soda,  then 
mix  well  with  the  oats.  Heat  the  mixture  and  stir 
into  it  six  teaspoons  of  melted  tallow  and  two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  melted  paraffin,  which  will  coat  each 
flake.  When  the  product  is  cool,  the  flakes  will  be 
waterproof  and  inviting  to  the  mice. 

Put  a  spoonful  of  the  bait  in  tin  cans  with  the 
covers  only  partly  cut  away.  Place  the  can  the  long 
diameter  horizontal,  push  the  cover  in  or  out  so  as 
to  admit  the  mice  but  no  birds.  Place  a  can  under 
each  tree  if  the  mice  are  plenty,  inserting  it  under 


the  mulch  if  there  is  one,  or  close  to  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  with  a  little  mulch  on  top. 

Inspect  the  poison  stations  at  least  twice  each 
season,  replacing  the  bait  if  necessary.  If  the  trees 
are  being  injured,  distribute  more  poison  bait  where 
needed. 

It  is  possible  and  practicable  to  use  sulphonated 
oil  to  paint  or  spray  on  trunks  of  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery  to  protect  the  plants  from  rabbits  and  mice  in 
place  of  poison  bait. 

Take  one  quart  of  linseed  oil,  either  boiled  or  raw, 
and  heat  it  to  470  degrees  Fahr.  outdoors  where  no 
fires  will  be  started,  as  the  oil  may  foam  over.  Use 
a  container  five  times  as  large  as  volume  of  oil.  In 
heating,  the  oil  will  give  off  a  slightly  bluish  smoke 
until  the  temperature  reaches  470  degrees  Fahr. 
when  the  product  should  be  removed  from  the  fire. 
Add  flowers  of  sulphur  slowly  before  the  oil  has 
cooled,  using  three  ounces  of  sulphur  to  each  quart 
of  oil.  This  thick  sulphonated  oil  is  just  about  the 
right  consistency  when  cool  to  paint  on  the  trunks 
of  trees.  Paint  down  to  and  slightly  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  One  may  spray  the  product  on 


Foot  girdle  encircling  over  half  of  the  tree ,  and  built 
up  high  on  the  stump.  Many  times  such  girdles  are 
formed  below  ground. 


to  the  trunks  in  place  of  painting  by  adding  a-  little 
turpentine  to  effect  the  necessary  dilution. 

Another  good  repellent  is  composed  of  fish  oil,  one- 
third  ;  concentrated  lime-sulphur,  one-third ;  water, 
one-third.  Mix  and  paint  on  the  trunks  of  trees. 

M.  B.  CUMMINGS. 

How  We’re  Meeting  Hard  Times  in  the 
Garden  Spot 

At  first  we  looked  on  these  hard  times  as  an  un¬ 
welcome  guest,  one  that  must  be  endured  but  surely 
wouldn't  stay  long.  The  visit  has  been  so  lengthy 
that  we’re  becoming  more  accustomed  to  it  and  are 
making  the  best  of  things  as  they  are.  Most  of  us 
are  enjoying  life  in  spite  of  circumstances. 

It's  fun  to  see  how  far  a  dollar  will  stretch.  This 
raising  what  we  need  and  using  what  we  have  is 
making  an  interesting  game  of  our  housekeeping, 
and  we’re  winning  the  game.  Old  Man  Depression 
is  pushing  us  on  to  a  greater  dependence  on  our 
own  resources  than  we  have  known  for  years.  The 
spirit  of  pioneering  is  coming  back,  I  believe. 

We're  burning  wood  this  Winter  instead  of  coal. 
We  sit  down  to  a  breakfast  of  cracked  wheat  which 
has  more  flavor  than  any  bought  cereal  and,  with 
wheat  so  low,  costs  next  to  nothing. 

To  prepare,  sort  any  weed  seeds,  etc.,  from  the 
wheat,  wash  and  dry  in  oven.  Then  crack  coarsely 
in  coffee  mill  or  grist  mill.  Stir  one  cup  of  cracked 
wheat  into  two  cups  boiling  water  containing  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  teaspoon  salt.  Heat  to  boiling. 
Use  upper  part  of  double  boiler  for  this  pre-cooking. 
Let  stand  over  night,  then  cook  soaked  wheat  in 
double  boiler  one-half  to  one  hour  or  longer.  Eat 
with  milk  and  sugar,  and  fruit  if  desired. 

We  roast  corn  in  the  oven  and  have  it  ground  into 
cornmeal.  We  boil  mush  to  have  mush  and  milk  and 
enough  left  to  fry.  We  also  use  cornmeal  for  muf¬ 
fins  and  johnny  "cakes.  This  with  our  own  honey 
seems  far  from  depression  diet.  Did  you  know  honey 
is  a  wonderful  remedy  for  the  cold?  The  children 
always  come  running  for  it. 

Talking  about  colds,  have  you  ever  tried  the  bak¬ 
ing  soda  cure?  It  is  as  effective  as  it  is  cheap.  A 
teaspoon  of  soda  in  a  glass  of  water  every  hour  for 
about  five  hours.  If  you  start  taking  it  as  soon  as 
you  get  that  “heady”  feeling  you  can  feel  it  leaving 
after  a  few  doses  (one-half  teaspoon  for  children). 

Toothpaste  was  a  rather  big  item  in  our  family. 
The  dentist  recommended  soda  for  brushing  teeth 
for  one  of  us.  Now  we  all  use  it  and  like  it.  The 
druggist  is  the  loser,  but  he  still  has  our  patronage 


for  cod-liver  oil,  and  I  think  we  will  not  want  to 
give  it  up,  at  least  not  yet.  The  children  like  the 
oil;  they  have  always  taken  it  and  don't  know  bet¬ 
ter.  They  have  learned  to  drink  tomato  juice  in 
place  of  orange  juice,  which  is- a  great  saving.  The 
rows  of  jars  of  tomato  juice  in  the  cellar  cost 
nothing  but  the  work.  This  combination  with  a 
simple,  well-balanced  diet,  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
exercise,  seems  to  keep  us  going  healthily  which 
means  a  great  deal  in  these  slim  times. 

Many  farmers  are  keeping  a  few  sheep.  Sheep 
are  very  cheap  to  buy  or  sell,  but  they  can  live  on 
weeds  and  keep  the  farmstead  looking  neat  and 
trim.  With  a  couple  of  lambs  to  sell  and  one  for 
our  own  use,  we’re  just  that  much  better  off.  Lamb 
is  delicious  and  the  hide,  which  we  tanned  ourselves, 
is  on  the  floor,  a  soft  warm  place  for  the  children 
to  romp  and  rest  on.  The  sheared  wool  was  taken 
to  the  woolen  mill  to  be  carded  and  enough  sold  to 
pay  expenses,  leaving  enough  wool  for  three  big, 
soft  comforts,  a  luxury  that  cost  us  nothing  but 
time. 

Our  lazy  pig  doesn't  do  a  thing  but  eat  and  grunt, 
but  it,  with  the  cow  that  gets  fatter  when  you  feed 
her  well  instead  of  giving  more  milk,  is  going  to 
furnish  us  with  meat  to  last  till  next  butchering 
time.  All  the  meat  is  canned  but  the  hams,  bacon, 
dried  beef  and  bologna,  which  is  smoked.  The  beef 
we  have  ground  into  hamburger,  then  seasoned  with 
salt,  pepper  and  onion  and  formed  into  balls  fried 
for  a  short  time,  packed  in  jars  and  processed.  No 
one  can  tell  whether  it  is  canned  or  fresh,  and  it  is 
delicious. 

The  chicken  business  has  its  “ups  and  downs," 
but  is  a  good  stand-by  with  eggs  and  poultry  to  sell 
and  use.  Ducks,  guineas  and  turkeys  are  being 
raised  more  and  more  for  the  extra  income.  Many 
cowless  farms  are  turning  back  to  the  friendly  cow 
for  their  own  dairy  supplies.  How  much  more, 
milk,  cream,  butter  and  cheese  we  use  when  we 
have  it  ourselves !  Ice  cream  is  common  fare  on  the 
farm  after  Jack  Frost  comes  and  gives  us  free  ice. 

Our  gardens  not  only  furnished  our  Summer  sup¬ 
ply  of  vegetables.  In  our  cellars  are  carrots,  beets 
and  turnips  buried  in  sand.  There  are  cabbage  and 
potatoes  and  rows  and  rows  of  canned  fruit  and 
vegetables.  In  the  garret  are  dried  sweet  corn, 
beans  and  apples,  as  well  as  onions  and  walnuts.  In 
a  box  near  the  stovepipe  are  sweet  potatoes  and 
pumpkins.  There  are  flowers  in  the  windows.  The 
sewing-machines  are  generally  open  with  sewing 
and  mending  to  be  done  in  spare  times.  The  sav¬ 
ings  that  have  been  made  by  the  needle  and  the 
pretty  things  that  are  coming  from  feed  bags  would 
make  a  story  by  itself. 

How,  with  all  these  things,  can  we  help  but  be 
thankful  during  this  holiday  season  and  all  the  time  ! 
It  is  true  that  in  hard  cash  we  are  poor.  We  have 
to  work  hard  to  hang  on,  but  we  have  plenty  to  eat 
and  keep  warm.  The  best  is,  we  have  each  other.  A 
cozy  picture  we  farm  families  are,  gathered  around 
the  stove  on  a  Winter  evening  talking  and  reading 
or  singing.  We  are  learning  through  hard  times, 
the  lesson  of  contentment.  It  is  as  true  today  as 
when  the  Great  Teacher  first  spoke  it,  “That  a 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  possesseth.”  mrs.  r.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 


Mulching  Raspberries 

Will  Dr.  Twitchell,  of  Maine,  tell  us  about  mulch¬ 
ing  raspberry  bushes?  Does  he  use  hay?  Does  he 
take  it  away  in  order  to  hoe?  Does  he  have  any 
witch  grass?  How  much  mulch  does  he  put  on? 
What  does  he  find  best  as  a  variety?  g.  w.  r. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Out  of  the  experience  of  many  years  it  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  reply  to  the  queries  of  an  interested  grower, 
because  the  outcome  has  not  only  been  highly  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  more  through  the  saving  in  labor  and 
time.  For  12  years  my  bushes  have  been  mulched 
with  old  hay  or  straw  as  soon  as  new  growth  starts. 
Before  this  time  the  cultivator  has  been  run  and 
open  space  four  feet  wide  between  the  rows  secured. 
Only  once,  in  1922,  has  any  dressing  or  fertilizer 
been  applied.  This  mulch  is  put  on  to  carry  through 
the  season  and  trodden  down  well  about  the  roots 
and  between  the  rows,  which  were  set  six  feet  apart. 
Of  course  we  have  witch  grass,  but  it  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  an  enemy,  as  it  is  so  easily  controlled.  Cov¬ 
ering  the  space  fully  eight  inches  when  well  trodden 
this  mulch  will  rot  down  during  the  season,  and 
serve  as  a  good  fertilizer,  amply  sufficient  to  insure 
vigorous  growth  of  canes  and  develop  full  harvest 
of  large  choice  fruit.  Some  years  I  have  found  it 
wise  to  go  through  the  rows  early  in  the  Spring, 
and  clear  out  any  grass  which  has  crept  in  near  the 
canes,  or  where  the  mulch  failed  to  protect  fully, 
and  in  other  years  mulch  which  decayed  rapidly 
has  been  replaced  by  the  middle  of  July  or  first  of 
August.  Aside  from  these  occasional  steps  no  work 
is  done  about  the  canes.  The  fertilizing  value  of 
this  mulch  is  beyond  comprehension  to  one  who  has 
not  tested.  One  patch  was  set  19  years  ago  and 
mulched,  without  any  other  fertilizer  since  1820, 
and  today  the  canes  stand  eight  to  10  feet  or  more 
and  the  growth  is  so  dense  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
through  between  the  rows.  My  land  is  light  but 
strong,  rocky  loam  sloping  to  the  east  and  south, 
and  naturally  retentive  of  plant  food. 

I  hesitate  about  naming  any  special  variety,  real¬ 
izing  that  adaptability  to  soil  and  climatic  surround¬ 
ings  play  an  important  part,  and  experience  alone 
can  determine  which  is  best  in  any  case.  Without 
question  the  everbearing  8t.  Regis  is  the  earliest, 
ripening  fully  10  days  before  Herbert,  which  has 
proven  superior  to  all  others  tested.  If  a  younger 
man  I  should  try  the  Viking,  which  originated  in 
Ontario,  and  also  one  of  the  new  varieties  of  red 
berries  brought  out  by  the  men  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Mulching  as  I  do  holds  the  moisture,  thus  insuring 
large  and  very  rich  berries.  As  the  raspberry  is  85 
(Continued  on  Page  922) 
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When  You  Renew  Your  License 

Use  the  Savings  on  Your 

AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 

As  Many  Others  Have  Done 

When  they  renew  their  licenses,  many 
thousands  of  farmers  throughout  New 
York  State  apply  toward  the  cost,  the 
$3.30  to  $13.40  SAVED  (being  the  diff¬ 
erence  between  our  rates  and  “confer¬ 
ence”  rates)  by  buying  their  Public 
Liability  and  Property  Damage  In¬ 
surance  in  the— 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Owen  B.  Augspurger,  President 

Security  Home  Office  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

You,  too,  can  save  in  the  same  way. 

Ask  our  nearest  agent  how  much.  If 
you  do  not  know  our  agent,  write  us 
at  Buffalo  for  his  name  and  address. 

Use  this  coupon — 


Merchants  Mutual  Casualty  Company, 

266  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  to  me,  please  have  your  nearest  agent  give  me  exact 
rates  and  immediate  savings  on  my  car  (truck.) 

Name . . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . . . . . . . 

Town  and  State . . . . . . . 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  AH  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

^^T'FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


immmmmmmmmmmmimmmiimi 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail'  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R,  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wi-L  to  change  your 
address.  *» 
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Earning 
Capacity  up  to 
$400  a  Month  and  More 

Low  priced  feeds  go  80%  to  60%  farther  when  ground 
on  the  “JAY  BEE”  Hammer  Mill.  Make  big  money 
for  yourself,  grinding  on  the  farms— make  thiB  big  feed 
saving  for  your  farmer  customers.  This  season  promises 
bigger  grinding  opportunities  than  ever. 

All  Steel  Balanced  Construction 

Balanced  Power  Unit — make  ‘‘JAY  BEE”  lightest- 
strongest — longest  lasting — lowest  coat  operating — 
grain  capacities  exceed  other  mills  by  20%  to  30%. 
Roughage  capacities,  200%  to  300%  more  than  others. 
Mount  ‘‘JAY  BEE”  Portable  on  any  truck.  Powerful 
gasoline  engine.  Many  exclusive  features.  Only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  down  payment  re¬ 
quired.  Humdinger  and  Crackerjack 
mills  with  tractor  power  for 
individual  farm  grinding.  R 


Write  for  free  literature 
and  demonstration 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  lnc.;  33  Hickory  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  interest  by  thousands  of 
young  people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each  postpaid. 


Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 
Robinson  Crusoe.  DeFoe 
Gulliver’s  Travels.  Swift 
Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 


Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 
Black  Beauty 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


The  Long  Acres  Mailbox 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


here  in  Michigan,  and  did  bond  our¬ 
selves  until  scores  of  years  must  pass  be- 
The  mailman  has  been  extra  busy  this  ^pre  we  Pay>  but  at  least  we  built  so 
week  bringing  me  letters  from  Ii.  N.-Y.  that  nearly  all  benefit, 
folks.  A  nice  old  lady  in  California  Letters  come,  too,  asking  about  Fall 
writes  a  fine  letter  of  appreciation,  and  sotting  of  fruit  trees  and  berries.  With 
tells  me  things  about  her  State.  She  tlle  berries  I  should  now  heel  them  in 
writes  volumes  of  poetry  and  has  a  great  ?n<‘  throw  mulch  over  them  until  Spring, 
following  in  the  West.  but  the  trees  may  still  be  set  if  mounded 

Another  California  friend  writes  about  UP  jj01‘  the  TV  inter  and  not  pruned  back 
his  boyhood  days  in  old  New  York  untn  Spring.  I  repeat  that  manure  must 
State,  and  although  lie  praises  Califor-  never  be  placed  in  the  holes  in  contact 
nia  to  the  skies,  I  can  detect  a  longing  with  the  roots.  I  do  not  even  like  the 
for  the  old  home.  practice  of  digging  holes  in  Fall,  filling 

A  Pennsylvania  couple,  70  years  old,  them  with  manure  and  then  setting  the 
write  and  ask  whether  I  will  send  them  tree  the  next  year.  Manure  makes  a  fine 
half  a  dozen  each  of  the  black-eye  and  mulch  for  older  trees,  but  has  no  place 
cream  cow  peas,  as  they  wish  to  try  1,1  ,t lie  plans  for  a  new  orchard.  If  wood 
them.  Bless  you,  folks,  the  peas  shall  s.  1S .available,  I  mean  that  accumula- 
be  sent  and  many  times  a  half  dozen  of  tion  of.  rotting  leaves  and  other  humus 
each.  A  couple  of  that  age  who  wish  to  found  in  woods,  it  will  be  well  to  put 
try  new  things  are  still  young  in  spirit,  some  into  the  holes  when  setting  sweet 
and  I  just  wish  I  could  drop  in  for  a  cherries,  as  the  sweets  are  notoriously 
chat.  bard  to  get  started.  Some  folks  put  po- 

A  man  in  New  York  City  wants  to  tatoes  around  the  roots  of  sweet  cherries 
know  whether  I  can  tell  him  of  a  cheap  when  setting  to  make  a  moist  bed,  but  I 
farm  in  New  Jersey  or  New  York,  but  have  never  tried  that.  L.  b.  reber. 
that  letter  must  go  back  to  the  editor,  Berrien  Co.,  Mich, 
as  he  knows  better  than  I  about  such 

things  in  the  East.  These  are  just  - — - - 

samples  of  the  many  letters  which  reach 
me  weekly,  but  the  prize  letter  of  the 
week  comes  from  an  old  friend  who  says 
in  part : 

“The  older  I  get  the  less  important  it 

is  that  I  have  my  own  way.”  Apple  Juice. — We  have  been  having  a 

Now  there  is  a  prize  thought  new  to  great  time  putting  up  apple  juice.  If 
me.  I  fear  that  we  often  feel  wisdom  that  name  were  used  many  would  enjoy 
has  increased  with  age  to  such  an  extent  this  wonderful  drink  who  now  have  a 
that  we  should  have  our  own  way  as  a  certain  prejudice  against  it  because  of 
privilege  but  I  catch  the  new  and  better  the  word  cider.  But  the  Parson  is  going 
thought  that  having  our  own  way  is  all  to  stick  to  the  old  word  cider.  Some  will 
too  often  a  matter  of  selfishness  and  a  remember  how  Mr.  Collingwood  used  to 
disregard  for  the  way  of  others.  After  regret  that  sweet  cider  didn’t  have  the 
all,  having  our  own  way  is  not  a  matter  standing  alongside  of  grape  juice.  We 
of  much  importance,  but  insisting  upon  used  to  put  up  a  lot  of  cider  in  bottles 
having  our  own  way  often  brings  much  and  such  jars  as  were  empty  of  preserves, 
grief.  I  hope  you,  too,  catch  the  idea  but  we  were  able  this  year  to  put  it  up 
and  profit  by  it  as  I  did.  in  much  larger  quantities  and  much 

Sometimes  I  grin  over  my  ambitions  quicker  and  easier.  We  took  some  sweet 
of  long  ago.  In  the  days  when  suspend-  cider  down  to  a  church  entertainment  in 
;  ers  were  the  thing,  I  longed  for  the  time  a  big  city  last  year,  and  when  we  went 
l  when  I  could  afford  a  pair  of  suspenders  round  to  the  kitchen  to  get  our  empty 
I  for  every  pair  of  trousers  I  owned.  Then  glass  jugs,  they  said,  “Don’t  you  want 
!  it  was  belts.  After  I  came  to  the  farm,  some  more  jugs?  There  are  quite  a  few 
j  that  ambition  was  realized,  but  not  be-  empty  ones  around  here.”  Well,  they 
I  cause  the  belts  increased  in  number  but  looked  about  and  got  us  out  about  a 
j  because  the  trousers  decreased.  dozen  or  so.  You  see  the  communion 

|  Since  coming  to  the  farm,  I  had  an-  wine  for  the  church  comes  in  glass  jugs, 
j  other  ambition,  which  was  some  time  to  Having  learned  this,  this  year  we  in- 
I  be  able  to  afford  a  60-pound  can  of  quired  round  a  bit  at  some 'of  the  large 
honey  from  some  R.  N.-Y.  advertiser,  but  city  churches  and  before  we  knew  it  we 
it  always  seemed  that  the  little  money  had  some  50  glass  jugs!  We  have  given 

available  must  be  used  for  other  things,  away  a  good  many  jugs  of  cider,  and 

although  I  did  occasionally  send  for  a  while  these  jugs  are  not  now  available 
live-pound  pail.  Well,  this  Fall  it  was  they  will  eventually  land  back  again.  We 
the  same  thing,  but  1  just  sent  anyway  have  been  to  the  cider  mill  three  times 
for  a  whole  60-pound  can,  and  now  we  altogether.  The  last  time  we  put  up  26 
are  feasting  on  pancakes  and  honey  for  gallon  jugs.  Don’t  let  it  boil  at  all,  but 

breakfast.  With  seven  of  us  to  feast  it  put  it  in  the  jugs  just  as  it  looks,  some- 

will  not  last  long,  but  another  ambition  what  milky.  Boil  the  corks  and  put  them 
is  realized.  in  wet  and  hot.  We  do  not  tie  the 

The  box  in  which  that  can  was  crated  corks  in  at  all.  Perhaps  we  have  nearly 
is  just  the  right  size  to  make  baby  a  40  jugs  of  this  in  the  cellar.  My.  but 
table  for  the  set  of  dishes  she  made  me  won’t  it  be  good.  We  use  it  at  mealtime 
bring  her  from  town,  but  law  me,  getting  and  the  jug  is  kept  in  the  icebox  till  used 
those  dishes  was  a  big  mistake !  I  do  up  and  put  in  there  a  day  or  two  before 
not  write  from  notes,  but  direct.  Just  using.  It  costs  three  cents  a  gallon  to 
as  a  fine  train  of  thought  is  percolating  have  it  made,  and  all  the  apples  were 
through  my  bean  and  the  old  typewriter  given  to  us  for  the  trouble  of  picking 
rattling  under  my  fingers,  comes  an  in-  them  up.  It  is  one  of  the  many  little 
sistent  tug  at  my.  arm  and  a  command  things  that  make  the  boys  love  the  old 
of  “Daddy  come  eat.”  Baby  lias  the  farm  and  remember  those  suppers  after 
table  set  and  I  must  come  to  the  meal,  school  of  baked  potatoes,  fresh  pork,  tur- 
I  drink  coffee  from  those  tiny  cups,  eat  nips  and  sweet  cider.  AVe  heated  all  this 
meat  and  potatoes  from  those  absurdly  last  batch  with  corncobs  for  fuel,  it  tali¬ 
sman  plates,  and  finish  with  a  piece  of  ing  just  two  bushels  of  cobs  to  put  up  a 
pie  from  a  pie  tin  an  inch  across.  All  half  barrel  of  cider.  As  you  know,  it 
imaginary  of  course,  but  baby  serves  me  takes  about  seven  or  eight  bushels  of  ap- 
with  rapt  attention  to  my  wants.  A  pies  to  make  a  half  barrel, 
very  nice  meal,  but  gone  are  all  the  fine  Those  Springs. — And  don’t  forget  to 
things  I  had  at  my  fingers’  end.  Per-  put  those  long  springs,  such  as  many  use 
haps  when  you  read  this  you  will  say,  on  screen  doors  on  the  regular  doors 
“Huh,  baby  must  have  stopped  him  for  right  now  as  it  grows  colder.  You  can 
a  meal  this  time.”  put  them  on,  set  in  a  bit  on  the  casing, 

I  suspicion  that  there  is  considerable  so  that  they  will  just  bring  the  door  to 
sentiment  mixed  into  my  love  for  the  without  any  slam  at  all.  How  could  the 
wood  heater.  Anyway,  it  is  solid  enjoy-  Parson  get  on  without  them,  especially 
ment  to  hear  that  fire  roar  on  a  cold  where  there  are  any  children  to  go  back 
morning,  and  so  far  we  have  kept  very  and  forth?  AAre  have  one  on  the  kitchen 
comfortable,  although  we  burn  mostly  door  now.  This  coming  Sunday  they  will 
green  wood.  I  never  got  that  much  be  put  on  all  the  doors  to  the  missions 
pleasure  out  of  the  big  red  coal  burner,  and  _  Sunday-school  rooms  where  last 
although  it  looks  more  impressive  than  year’s  hooks  await  them.  How  many  a 
this  sheet  iron  affair.  The  big  thing  is  yell,  “shut  the  door”  these  little  springs 
that  we  are  self-supporting  as  far  as  fuel  would  save  at  the  cost  of  a  nickel.  They 
is  concerned,  and  that  means  something,  are  the  greatest  things  in  the  world  for 
these  times.  schoolhouse  doors.  On  most  of  the  barn 

If  all  the  campaign  promises  were  and  henhouse  doors  we  have  a  little  pul- 
kept,  Elysium  is  just  ahead,  but  who  ley  with  a  weight  and  hope  to  keep  shut, 
ever  heard  of  a  politician  who  kept  his  The  Music.  —  As  the  Parson  writes 
campaign  promises?  Perhaps  I  am  too  there  is  an  orchestra  rehearsal  down- 
conservative.  but  I  repeat  that  what  we  stairs.  As  the  readers  know,  we  have 
farmers  need  the  most  is  to  be  relieved  long  had  a  sort  of  family  orchestra  that 
from  relief;  in  other  words,  have  the  gov-  played  for  parties  and  dancing,  but  this 
ernment  stop  acting  as  though  we  were  Fall  Shelley  has  worked  up  quite  an  or.- 
children  and  tend  to  its  own  business.  chestra  to  play  in  the  church  and  assist 
From  all  accounts,  the  farmers  of  the  at  the  services.  A\Te  shall  have  a  sort  of 
Empire  State  have  had  a  most  excellent  special  service  next  Sunday  evening,  and 
sufficiency  of  governmental  meddling.  I  it  is  expected  there  will  be  as  many  as 
have  a  mighty  warm  spot  in  my  heart  14  pieces  in  this  orchestra.  AVe  shall  not 
for  old  New  York  but  deliver  me  from  have  a  vested  choir  that  night.  AVe  have 
being  hedged  about  by  rules  and  regula-  a  piano  in  the  church  now — tuned  to  the 
tions  until  I  did  not  know  where  I  was  organ.  The  Parson  will  give  a  talk  on 
going  or  how  to  get  there.  I  can  sell  a  music  in  the  home  and  church  and  else- 
quart  of  milk  to  a  neighbor  if  I  choose,  where.  He  had  done  much  to  help  put 
and  it  isn’t  pasteurized;  no  one  counts  pianos  in  homes  in  the  hope  that  for  their 
the  bacteria.  I  can  send  my  children  to  own  good,  the  people  would  see  fit  to 

a  one-room  country  school  in  peace,  have  their  children  learn  how  to  play — 

knowing  full  well  that  they  will  get  as  at  least  to  play  hymns.  What  is  finer 
good  an  education  and  come  out  stronger  than  to  see  a  family  around  the  piano 
than  in  a  city  school  or  consolidated.  I  singing?  The  Parson  believes  that  many 
am  taxed  for  hard  roads,  but  I  get  my  a  mother  could  be  spared  many  sleepless 
share  right  at  home,  and  do  not  have  to  night  hours  of  worry  if  her  daughter  had 
wade  mud  to  reach  a  State  highway.  been  taught  to  play  a  piano  and  a  happy 
I  mention  these  things  because  my  homelike  circle  of  singing  been  encour- 
mailbox  also  contains  letters  from  New  aged.  In  almost  every  family  there  is 
York  friends  telling  of  taxes  which  make  some  one  of  the  children  who  is  “crazy 

ours  look  like  the  small  end  of  nothing,  about  music.”  This  is  the  one  to  be  en- 

and  telling  of  muddy  and  rocky  roads  eouraged  and  helped.  In  these  days 
leading  to  the  farm,  while  boulevards  when  everyone  tells  us  how  much  leisure 
connect  the  cities.  AVe  did  go  road  crazy  time  people  are  going  to  have,  it  is  more 
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A  REAL  SPRAYER 
SAVES  THE  CROP 


'INKY  sprayers  and  wormy  apples  go 
together.  A  big  capacity  high  pressure 
Hardie  assures  high  quality  fruit  and 
handsome  profits.  The  Hardie  tractor- 


Horse-drawn  portables  m  all 
sizes  and  capacities. 


Small  power  sprayers.  Low  price , 
_ ample  capacity. _ 


trailer  outfit 
enables  you  to 
spray  "with 
your  tractor. 
Saves  cost  of 
engine.  Gives 
tremendous 
volume,  sus¬ 
tained  high 
pressure,  thor¬ 
ough  penetra¬ 
tion,  complete 
coverage. 
Power  takeoff 
easily  hooked 
up.  Fits  all 
tractors.  Dust- 

proof  hood.  Guar¬ 
anteed  perform¬ 
ance.  Investigate 
this  and  other 
Hardies  which 
will  give  you 
the  maximum  ben¬ 
efits  of  spraying 
at  the  lowest  cost. 


Hand-operated  sprayers  J or  gar¬ 
dens  and  greenhouses. 


ttoiv  crop  sprayers  and  combina¬ 
tions  in  many  models. 


Write  for  catalog 
and  special  infor- 
mation  about 
your  particular 
problem. 

THE  HARDIE 
MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  CO. 
Hudson,  Mich. 


Branches  at:  Portland,  Ore.; 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


GET  YOUR  PLANTS  STARTED  EARLY 
USE  HOTBEDS  OR  COLD  FRAMES 

Buy  quality  hotbed  sash  from  America’s  best 
mill.  Genuine  tidewater  gulf  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-iitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
nils  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  Bash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  ...  $1.50 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.75 

With  double  thick  glass . 

With  single  thick  glass  ..... 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 
bow  price  also  on  greenhouse  material  or 
complete  erection,  including  heating  and  benches. 

metropolitan  greenhouse  mfg.  corp. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


3.70 

3.30 


A  FRAME  *10^ 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa.  ^ 
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ff  HOT  BED  SASH 


Redwood,  $1.35 — While  Pine,  $1.55 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  •  $2.00  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.,  Dept.  14,  Baltimore,  Md. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’T’hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in* 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown- 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


than  ever  fitting  that  we  turn  to  music 
for  uplifting  enjoyment.  When  it  comes 
to  music  or  movies,  it  is  well  to  think 
twice  before  one  decides.  How  the  Par¬ 
son  wishes  that  many,  very  many,  of  the 
readers  of  our  paper  could  be  in  church 
Sunday  night  and  hear  them  playing ! 
Just  being  in  church,  probably  wouldn’t 
hurt  them  any  either.  We  used  to  have 
evening  services  every  other  week,  but 
now  we  have  them  once  a  month.  All 
town  and  country  churches  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  occasional  evening  services. 
We  always  have  our  Christmas  trees  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  This  has  proven  to 
be  by  all  odds  the  best  time  for  everyone 
to  come. 

Potatoes  and  Turnips.  —  How  the 
Parson  does  like  turnip  with  potato ! 
Turnip  mixed  with  those  potato  fried 
cakes  in  the  morning  make  them  twice  as 
good.  They  are  not  as  heavy.  Mash 
turnip  well  and  put  in  a  little  creamy 
milk  if  you  have  it.  We  did  not  get  any 
in  this  year,  but  it  did  not  matter.  A 
neighbor  sends  word  to  come  and  help 
ourselves.  The  boys  say  there  must  be 
several  hundred  bushels  in  the  piece 
more  than  can  probably  he  sold.  One 
they  brought  home — a  Yellow  Globe, 
weighed  5  lbs.  And  what  yields  per  acre 
of  potatoes  they  now  raise  up  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  The  Parson  reads  that  the  neigh¬ 
bor  across  the  way  up  in  Vermont  had 
5,460  bushels,  or  an  average  yield  of  450 
bushels  an  acre.  As  certified  seed,  by 
carload  lots,  field  run  (everything  big 
and  little)  they  net  the  grower  45c  a 
bushel. 

Millionaires  no  More. — Do  any  of 
the  readers  remember  that  time  the  Par¬ 
son  wrote  about  his  dinner  among  the 
millionaires?  And  how  he  had  on  an 
$11.50  suit,  and  the  minister  where  he 
stayed  rigged  him  out  with  a  swallow¬ 
tail  coat,  etc.?  He  was  over  there  again 
last  Sunday.  But  many  in  that  parish 
are  not  millionaires  any  more,  and 
Thanksgiving  will  be  something  of  a  trial 
to  them.  Am  I  as  well  off  as  I  was  a 
year  ago?  ask  themselves.  Perhaps  you 
haven’t  as  much  power  over  other  people 
in  the  way  of  dollars  and  cents  you  are 
probably  much  better  off  without,  and 
your  children,  too.  As  the  Parson  was 
just  reading  in  somebody’s  sermon,  “We 
still  have  our  Thanksgiving  memories — 
the  old  home,  the  aunts  and  uncles  that 
gathered  there,  the  games  in  the  leaves 
while  dinner  was  awaiting,  and  the  shin¬ 
ing  of  the  drumstick  bones  the  day  after.” 
For  no  depression  can  ever  take  away 
the  tilings  the  Parson  most  delights — go¬ 
ing  down  to  the  country  schools  and 
spending  hours  with  these  children  of  the 
lonely  road,  sitting  in  the  homes  down 
there'  and  visiting  of  their  plans  and 
prospects,  eating  with  them  of  such 
things  as  they  may  have,  and  by  the 
kitchen  stove,  with  one  child  upon  his 
knee  and  the  others  gathered  round  him, 
talking  much  and  telling  stories  often. 


Carrying  Over  Geraniums 

There  are  many  flower  lovers  who  in 
Fall  have  possibly  a  nice  lot  of  plants 
they  would  like  to  carry  over  the  Winter, 
but  who  do  not  have  either  time  or  space 
for  a  lot  of  large  pots.  I  have  used  the 
following  method  several  years  and  found 
it  extremely  practical.  The  idea  is  to  use 
ordinary  thin  zinc  trays  about  two  inches 
deep,  eight  inches  wide  and  just  long 
enough — say  24  inches,  to  fit  on  the  win¬ 
dow  sill.  By  making  the  trays  water¬ 
tight,  soldering  the  corners,  there  is  no 
drip  to  spoil  the  carpet  or  wet  the  floor, 
and  the  trays  can  either  be  filled  with 
soil  or  used  for  flower  pots  to  stand  in. 
They  are  light,  cheap  and  easily  made 
and  handled,  and  can  be  supported  by  a 
cheap  east-iron  bracket  under  the  center 
if  so  desired.  Being  shallow  the  soil  in 
them  dries  out  quickly  and  if  filled  with 
soil  a  large  number  of  small  plants  or 
cuttings  can  be  carried  over  until  they 
need  large  pots  in  the  Spring.  The  same 
idea  can  be  carried  out  by  making  the 
boxes  or  ti’ays  of  wood,  but  in  this  case 
they  will  not  be  watertight  and  will 
therefore  not  be  so  well  adapted  for  liv¬ 
ing-rooms. 

I  usually  use  zinc  trays  2  in.  deep,  8 
in.  wide  and  24  in.  long,  and  this  has 
been  found  a  very  convenient  size  for 
general  use,  as  the  cuttings  or  plants  can 
be  planted  in  straight  rows,  and  they  are 
easily  watered  and  cared  for.  As  no  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  drainage  it  is  of  course 
necessary  to  avoid  over-watering  in 
cloudy  or  dull  weather,  but  keep  the 
plants  rather  on  the  dry  side  so  to  speak. 
A  few  plants  with  scented  leaves  such  as 
the  rose-scented  Geranium,  English  lav¬ 
ender,  etc.,  may  often  be  carried  over 
from  cuttings  and  all  ordinary  geraniums 
are  easily  carried  over  in  this  way. 

Choose  a  sunny  window  if  possible  for 
the  tray,  as  all  the  sunlight  is  desired 
during  the  short  days  of  Winter.  Look 
the  plants  over  regularly  and  remove  all 
decaying  leaves.  While  I  have  described 
the  trays  as  particularly  adapted  for  ger¬ 
anium  cuttings  it  is  of  course  easily  seen 
that  almost  any  plants  may  be  grown  in 
them,  and  seedlings  raised  in  them  if  so 
desired,  and  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  and 
best  ways  of  carrying  over  a  lot  of  small 
plants  or  flowers.  A  tray  of  this  kind 
may  thus  be  filled  with  English  ivy  or 
any  desired  plant  or  vine.  It  is  service¬ 
able  also  for  different  sized  pots  of  Win¬ 
ter-blooming  plants  of  any  kind,  and  the 
low  first  cost  and  saving  of  time  and 
labor  is  much  in  its  favor.  When  not 
in  use  in  Summer  the  tray  takes  up  but 
little  room,  and  will  not  easily  rust  or 
come  apart.  H.  w.  hales. 


"I’ll  call  you  when  they  come  in” 


A  Missouri  farmer  was  ready  to  buy  a  flock  of  sheep.  He  had  the 
grass  and  the  hay.  Prices  were  dirt  cheap.  It  was  only  a  question  of 
striking  the  market  on  a  day  when  a  good  flock  of  ewes  had  come  in 
from  the  west. 

But  instead  of  taking  a  chance  and  probably  wasting  a  day,  he 
telephoned  a  commission  firm.  There  were  no  good  ewes  in  that  day 
— not  the  kind  he  wanted  to  buy.  But  they  would  call  him. 

Three  days  later  the  telephone  rang  at  five  in  the  morning.  Three 
carloads  of  ewes  from  Idaho  had  arrived  in  the  night — three-quarter 
Rambouillet  that  probably  averaged  130  pounds.  Just  what  he 
wanted,  and  they’d  sell  for  about  two  and  a  half  cents! 

He  got  his  sheep — without  wasting  four  days  hanging  around  the 
yards.  By  telephone  he  was  able  to  learn  just  when  he  should  be  there. 

Use  the  telephone.  It  will  put  you  in  touch  with  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time.  Save  time  and  trouble.  Help  you  get  better  prices 
by  bringing  the  latest  market  quotations  before  you  sell.  Make  farm 
life  easier  and  more  pleasant.  And  all  it  costs  is  a  few  cents  a  day. 


A  BELL  SYSTEM 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Only  $5°# 

Down  lor  a 

3H.  P.  WITTE 

(Throttling  Governor) 

EASY  On  Best 
TERMS  EngineBuilt. 

LOWEST  PRICES  IN  20  YEARS 

Uses  Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate  or  Natural  Gas. 
Removable  Die-Cast  Bearings,  Grease  Cup  Lubrication. 
Waterproof-Troubleproof  Magneto.  Easy  starting  device. 
Big  surplus  power  withlowest  fuel  and  oil  expense.  Other 
Bizes  and  styles,  1 to  30  H.  P.  Also  3  styles  Saw  Rigs. 
SHIPPED  FROM  KANSAS  CITY  or  PITTSBURGH. 


FREE 


Write  today  for  My  Big  Engine 
Book— No  Obligation. 


210K  Carson  St 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


WITTE 

ENGINE  WORKS 


1899  Oakland  Av.  I 
Kansas  City, Mo.  I 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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9  YEARS’  SERVICE 
IN  SUPPLYING  MONEY 

for  Crop  and  Livestock  Production  and  Marketing 

DURING  nine  years  of  operation,  the  twelve  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks 
have  performed  these  vital  services  for  American  Agriculture : 

1.  Advanced  money  on  more  than  400,000  farmers’  notes  to  the  amount  of 
$768,193,000  for  1,049  institutions — Banks,  Agricultural  Credit  Corporations  and 
Livestock  Loan  Companies.  These  notes  were  given  for  agricultural  purposes, 
including  the  raising,  breeding,  fattening  and  marketing  of  livestock. 


2.  Advanced  $803,351,000  at  low  rates  of  interest  to  135  Cooperative  Marketing 
Associations,  to  aid  in  the  orderly  marketing  of  products  of  1,432,000  farmers. 

Through  this  service,  agriculture  has  been  supplied  with  a  type  of  credit  not  previously 

available,  “intermediate”  in  maturity  between  short-term 
commercial  loa  ns  and  long-term  mortgage  loans. 

FEDERAL  INTERMEDIATE  CREDIT  BANKS 

Springfield, Mass.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Houston.  Tex. 
New  Orleans,  La.  Wichita,  Kan.  Omaha,  Neb. 
Spokane,  Wash.  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Baltimore,  Md.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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HAVANAIIoarI 


GUARANTEED 

m 


GUARANTEED 
,$3-7s  VALUE 

The  Edwin  Cigar  Factory  hag  put 
up  one  of  its  nationally  advertised 
15c  brands  in  a  rough  manner  in 
order  to  bo  able  to  offer  it  to  the 
smoker  at  $5.00  per  hundred. 
(25  for  $1.00  during  this  special 
trial  offer.) 

THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER 
EXPIRES  JAN.  31st 

The  cigars  will  be  packed  in  an 
economical  metal  container,  not 
bonded,  but  will  contain  the  same 
high  Quality,  long  Havana  filler. 
Connecticut  Shade  Wrapper  and 
Uroadleaf  binder  used  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  Almendares  brand  and  in  all 
ways,  except  its  finish  and  pack¬ 
ing.  be  the  same  as  the  15c  size 
and  shape.  “ALMENDARES 
EXCEPTIONALE." 


YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

—and  the  smokes  are  on  us! 

If  you  don’t  ge t— i n  your  own 
opinion  —  at  least  $3.75  worth  of 
supreme  smoking  pleasure  from  this 
$1.00  trial  offer,  let  us  know  and 
your  money  will  be  immediately  re¬ 
funded— no  delay,  no  red  tape— and 
the  smokes  are  on  us.  Reference: 
Dun  or  Bradstreets  or  any  bank  in 
the  U.  S.  or  Cuba. 


JUST  ONE  STIPULATION 

Wo  reserve  the  right  to  refund 
your  money  if  the  a-vail&ble 

cigars  for  this  offer  have  been 
sold  before  your  order  readies 

us.  Unless,  of  course,  you  are 
willing  to  wait  three  or  four 

days  until  more  cigars  can  be 

made.  We  pay  all  delivery 
charges,  so  send  $1  bill  or  your 
check  or  money  order  today. 

(C.  O.  D-  orders ’$1.12) 

For  a  Limited  Time  Only 


HayanaCigars$275 


in  a 


Metal  Humidor4-^ 

The  Factory  Seconds  and  Odd 
Lots  of  our  regular  Havana 
filled  cigars  we  manufacture 
to  retail  up  to  30c  apiece.  Some 
are  not  perfectly  shaped  or 
have  tiny  imperfections  such  as 
color  variations,  etc.  But  we 
guarantee  that  you  can  smoke 
and  enjoy  each  one  just  as  if  you 
had  paid  the  full  retail  price. 
Money  back  if  you  do  not  receive 
in  your  own  opinion,  at  least  510 
worth  of  smoking  pleasure  from 
these  100  cigars.  _ 


DEPT.  F 


EDWIN  CIGAR  CO. 

733S-4Q  THIRD  AVE  NEW  YORK 


_ »TiTT 

World’s  greatest  garden  guide.  De- 
scribes  all  best  flowers  and  vegetables. 
152  new  varieties.  Many  pictures. 
Planting  information.  Low  prices. 
Sow  Burpee’s  guaranteed  seeds. 
Write  today  for  free  Garden  Book. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO 
878  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

j  Maule’s  Seed  BooJ 

I-4,  Maule’s  tested,  guaranteed  seeds  & 
now  giant,  luscious  prize-win¬ 
ning  vegetables,  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  andnewest  early 
strains  for  heavy  yield  and 
highest  market  prices,  or 
home  garden.  Also  finest 
flowers.  Very  low  prices. 

Send  for  Maule’s  1933 
Seed  Book  frea 

389  Mauie  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 

D  A  V  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
I  rt  I  tells  how.  Describes  best 
*  *  *  *  varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  W.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


UK! 


’  Choice  new  varieties,  old  favorites,  an 
about  growing  them.  Tested  flower  and ) 
vegetable  seeds,  plants,  bulbs.  Low 
prices.  Write  for  free  book. 

Jame&jVIck,  1 47  Pleasant  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y . 

100  GLADIOLUS  BULBS  $1.00 

All  large,  1%  inch  up,  bulbs  of  at  least  50  cut 
flower  varieties.  Immediate  shipment  and  as  weather 
permits  until  planting  time.  You  pay  postage.  We 
issue  no  catalog. 

West  End  Gladiolus  Garden.  R.  D.  2.  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

RED  RASPBERRIES  Certified  Newburg,  $0.50  per 
100.  $1.00  a  dozen.  Latham  $2.00  100;  $15.00  per  1000. 
W.  HALBERT,  -  -  OXFORD,  N.  Y. 

MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES— 4-6  ft ,  $125. 
$10.00  per  100.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Oansviile.  N.  T. 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

MILK 

December:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $1.59  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  80c;  Class  2B,  $1.0(5:  Class  3.  95c. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.59;  Class  2, 
$1;  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  29c;  extras.  92 
score,  20c;  firsts,  87  to  91  score,  24  to  25%e; 
ladles,  17%  to  20%c;  packing  stock,  12  to  10c; 
sweet  fancy,  27%c;  extras,  2Se;  firsts,  26%  to 
27%c;  renovated,  21c;  centralized,  25c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums.  39 % e ;  hennery',  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings,  37  to  38c:  standard,  35  to  30c;  near¬ 
by  undergrades,  33  to  34c:  browns,  special 
pack,  39;  standards,  35  to  30c;  mixed  colors, 
special  packs,  37  to  39c;  standard,  35  to  30c; 
Pacific  Coast,  fresh,  specials,  37c;  standards, 
30c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each ;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  18c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  17c; 
ducks,  13c;  geese,  17c;  rabbits,  lb.,  9c. 

Receivers  of  rabbits  receive  many  inquiries 
about  tlie  business  and  request  that  postage  be 
sent  for  replies. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  AND  SQUABS 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  20c;  fair  to  good,  18  to 
23c;  roosters,  12c;  fowls.  16c;  ducks,  10c;  tur¬ 
keys,  nearby,  19  to  20c;  Va.,  18  to  19c;  north¬ 
ern,  17  to  ISc;  western,  10  to  17c;  southwest¬ 
ern,  10c;  old  toms,  13  to  16c;  old  hens,  13  to 
10c;  squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  35c;  graded,  40c; 
ducks,  10c;  geese,  15c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  En.  and  So.,  bskts.,  50c  to  $1.50; 
bbls.,  $1.35  to  $4:  crates,  40c  to  $1.60;  En.,  box, 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  Wash.,  box,  90c  to  $2.15;  Mont., 
box,  $1.10  to  $1.70.  Cranberries,  En..  %-bbl. 
box,  $1.50  to  $2.75.  Grapes.  Cal.,  lug.,  65  to 
$2.70.  Kumquats,  Fla.,  qt.,  7  to  12c.  Straw¬ 
berries,  Cal.,  pt.,  23  to  25c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans.  -Fla.,  bskt.,  $1.75  to  $5.  Beets,  near¬ 
by,  bskt.,  50  to  05c;  nearby,  100  bells.,  $3  to 
$4;  State,  100-lb.  bag.  85c  to  $1.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  .Cal.,  drum,  $2.50  to  $5;  qt.,  10  to  18c; 
L.  I.,  qt..  5  to  15c.  Cabbage.  State,  bag,  50 
to  75c;  State,  in  bulk,  ton,  $13  to  $15;  red, 
ton,  $18  to  $20;  S.  C.,  bskt..  $1  to  $1.13.  Car¬ 
rots,  State,  100-lb.  bag,  75  to  85c;  50-lb.  bag, 
55  to  00c;  bskt.,  00  to  75c.  Cauliflower,  L.  I., 
crt.,  40c  to  $2.  Celery,  State  and  Jersey,  2-3 
crate,  50c  to  $1.25;  State,  1-3  crate,  00c;  State, 
half  crate,  OS  to  75c;  doz.  bclis.,  40  to  45c;  Jer¬ 
sey,  hearts,  doz.,  50  to-  00c.  Celery  knobs,  near¬ 
by,  doz.  bchs..  75c  to  $1.  Cucumbers,  Fla., 
bskt.,  25c  to  $4.  Dasheens,  Fla.,  100-lb.  bag, 
$2  to  $3.  Horseradish,  St.  Louis,  bbl.,  $0  to 
$7;  crate,  $6;  Jersey,  bskt.,  $4.  Kale,  nearby 
bskt.  or  crate,  40  to  50e.  Kohlrabi,  100  bchs., 
$2.50  to  $3.  Leeks,  L.  I.,  100  bchs.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50.  Lettuce.  Jersey,  crate,  25  to  75c;  Cal., 
Iceberg,  crate,  $1.25  to  $3;  Ariz.,  Iceberg,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $2.75.  Lima  beans.  Fla.,  bskt.,  $2  to 
$5;  Cal.,  bskt.,  $2.25  to  $5.50:  Cuba,  bskt., 
$0.50  to  $7.  Onions,  Wn.  N.  Y.,  yel.,  50-lb. 
bag,  45  to  55c;  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y\,  yel.,  50  lbs., 
40  to  50c  Ohio,  Ind.  and  Mich.,  yel.,  50-lb. 
bag,  50  to  00c;  red,  50-lb.  bag,  55  to  60e; 
pickier,  white,  50  lbs.,  90c  to  $1:  boiler  white, 
50  lbs.,  $1.35  to  $1.40;  large  white,  50  lbs.,  75 
to  85e.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bskt.,  05  to  75c. 
Peas,  Cal.,  bskt.,  $2.13  to  $3.50.  Peppers,.  Fla., 
crate,  $2  to  $3.25.  Radishes,  nearby,  100 
bclis.,  $3.  White  potatoes,  L.  I..  150  lbs.,  $1 
to  $1.90;  100  lbs.,  05c  to  $1.25;  L.  I.,  No.  2, 
180  lbs.,  $1.90  to  $2.25;  Me.,  180  lbs.,  $1.85  to 
$2;  100  lbs.,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  150  lbs.,  $1.00  to 
$1.70.  Sweet  potatoes.  Va.,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.13; 
bskt.  or  tub,  25  to  35c;  Md.  and  E.  S..  tub, 
20  to  00c;  Jersey,  bskt.,  35c  to  $1.40.  Spinach, 
Va.,  bskt.,  40  to  75c;  Tex.,  bskt.,  75c  to  $1. 
Squash,  nearby,  marrow,  bbl.,  $1;  Hubbard, 
bbl.,  $1.25.  Tomatoes,  Cal.,  lug,  75c  to  $1.90; 
Fla.,  lug,  50c  to  $1.25;  Cuba,  crate,  $2.75  to 
$4.75;  repacked,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2;  carton,  75c 
to  $1.  Turnips,  nearby,  white,  bskt.,  40  to 
50c;  Canada,  rutabaga,  bag.  50  to  60c.  Water¬ 
cress,  100  bchs.,  $1  to  $2.50. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.,  $0.75;  bulls,  $3.75:  cows, 
$3;  calves,  best,  $7.50;  common  to  good,  $4.50 
to  $6;  sheep,  $2.50;  lambs,  $0.75;  bogs,  $4.25. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  7c;  good  to  choice,  5  to  Oc; 
lambs,  head,  $2  to  $5;  roasting  pigs,  10  to  12c. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  63% e;  corn.  No.  2  yel¬ 
low,  41i4c;  oats.  No.  2  white,  25%c;  rye.  No. 
2  western,  47  %c. 

FEED 

City  bran,  $15.50;  middlings,  $15.50;  red-dog, 
$21;  hominy  feed,  $10.50;  cottonseed  meal, 
$22.75. 

HAY 

No.  1,  $17;  No.  2,  $10;  No.  3,  $14;  clover 
mixed,  $16;  Alfalfa,  $19. 


Retail  Prices  in  N.  Y.  City 
Markets 

(Quotations  are  by  pound  unless  otherwise 
specified.) 

Butter,  30  to  33c;  eggs,  doz.,  48  to  50e;  chick¬ 
ens,  35  to  45c;  potatoes,  1  to  2c;  apples,  doz., 
40  to  50e;  string  beans,  25c. 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter — Solid-packed  creamery,  in  tubs,  fancy, 
higher  scoring  than  extra,  28  to  31c;  92  score, 
27e;  91  score,  26c;  90  score,  25c;  89  score,  24%c: 
88  score,  24c;  87  score.  23%c;  86  score,  23c.  “ 

Eggs. — Fresh  extra  firsts.  42c;  fresh  firsts,  in 
new  cases,  39c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand 
cases,  38e;  average  current  receipts,  iin  second¬ 
hand  cases,  37c;  fresh  seconds,  34%  to  35%c; 
carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs.  43  to 
45c;  refrigerator,  extra  firsts,  28%  to  29c; 
firsts,  27%  to  28e. 

Live  Poultry.*— Fowls,  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
15  to  16e;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  13  to  Toe;  or¬ 
dinary,  11  to  12e:  White  Leghorns,  fancy,  13c; 
ordinary,  10  to  12c;  fancy,  new-hatched  broil¬ 
ing  chickens,  15c;  roasting  chickens,  fancy,  5 
lbs.  and  over,  13  to  14c;  Spring  chickens,  fancy, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  full-feathered,  13  to  14c;  or¬ 
dinary,  10  to  12c;  barebaeks  and  poor  suality 
lower;  Spring  chickens,  fancy  mixed  colors,  full- 
feathered.  10  to  12e;  ordinary,  8  to  10c;  under¬ 
grades  lower;  White  Leghorns,  young,  10  to 
12c:  old  roosters,  10  to  11c;  turkeys,  fancy 
young  hens,  20c;  fancy  young  toms,  16  to  17c; 
old  toms,  15c;  ducks.  White  Pekin,  young, 
large,  14  to  15c:  mixed  colors,  old.  12  to  13c; 
Muscovy,  11  to  12e;  geese,  13  to  14c;  pigeons, 
per  pair,  young,  18  to  20c;  old,  22c;  rabbits,  per 
pound,  6c;  guineas,  per  pair,  young,  2%  to 
2%  lbs.,  70c:  smaller  sizes,  40  to  45c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  in 
boxes,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over.  19c;  4  to  4% 
lbs.,  17  to  18c:  3  to  3%  lbs.,  14  to  16c:  under 
3  lbs.,  12  to  13c;  chickens,  western,  weighing  5 
lbs.  or  over,  ISc;  4  to  4%  lbs.,  17c;  3  to  3% 


lbs.,  16c;  2%  lbs.,  17c:  1%  to  2  lbs.,  20  to 
23c;  old  roosters,  dry-picked,  western,  5  lbs. 
or  over,  12c;  under  5  lbs..  10  to  11c;  capons, 
western,  weighing  7  to  8  lbs.,  25  to  27c;  small¬ 
er  sizes,  21  to  24c;  slips,  18c;  ducks,  western, 
14  to  16c;  geese,  western,  13  to  14c. 

Apples.— Bu.  bskts.,  Md.,  Staymans,  U.  S’. 
No.  1,  2%-in.  minimum.  $1.25  to  $1.40;  Va., 
Staymans,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  minimum,  $1.40; 
Pa.,  Sutton  Beauty,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  mini¬ 
mum,  few  saies,  80c;  Staymans,  U.  ~S.  No.  1, 
2%-in.  minimum,  $1.10;  U.  S.  Utility,  2%-in. 
minimum,  75c;  Delicious,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
minimum.  $1.10;  Black  Twigs,  U.  S.  Utility, 
2%-in.  minimum,  75c;  N.  Y.,  R.  I.  Greenings, 
U.  S.  No.  1.  2%-in.  minimum,  $1;  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2%-in.  minimum,  90c  to  $1.  Street  sales:  Pa. 
and_  N.  .1.,  %-bu.  bskts.,  various  varieties,  30 
to  50c;  few  large  Staymans,  60  to  70c;  poorer 
and  small,  all  varieties,  15  to  30c;  Pa.,  N.  J., 
Del.  and  Md.,  bus.,  Staymans,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3- 
in.  minimum,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  2%-in.  minimum, 
$1  to  $1.25;  2%-in.  minimum.  $1  to  $1.15;  un¬ 
classified,  2%-in.  minimum,  50  to  80c. 

Beets. — Street  sales.  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  per  bell., 

1  to  2c:  topped,  %-bu.  bskts.,  25  to  30c. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Calif.,  drums,  $4.50  to 
$5..><);  bu.  crates,  approximately  25  lbs.,  $2.50 
to  $2.75;  western  lettuce  crates,  $4.50  to  $5. 
Street  sales,  L.  I.,  qt.,  10  to  12c;  poorer,  8c. 

Cranberries. — N.  J.,  %-bbl.  boxes,  late  varie¬ 
ties,  $2.25  to  $2.40.  Street  sales,  N.  J.,  %-bbl. 
boxes,  $2  to  $2.40:  few  exceptional  lots  higher; 
poorer  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Cabbage. — N.  Y.,  90-11).  sacks,  Danish,  most¬ 
ly  90c;  bulk,  per  ton,  Danish,  few  sales,  $15 
to  $17.  Street  sales,  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu. 
bskts..  Domestic,  15  to  25c;  Savoy,  10  to  15c; 
bus.,  Savoy,  15  to  25c;  Pa.,  SO-l^b.  sacks,  Danish, 
fine  quality,  medium  size,  70  to  75c;  poor, 
lower. 

Carrots.— Street  sales.  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  per 
bch.,  1  to  2c;  topped,  %-bu.  bskts.,  20  to  35c; 
bus.,  40  to  50c. 

Celery.— Street  saies.  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  wired  or 
tied  bunches,  mostly  6  to  Sc;  few,  0  to  10c; 
poorer,  4  to  5c. 

Cauliflower. — Street  sales,  L.  I.,  crates,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  few  high  as  $1.75;  poorer,  50c  to  $1. 

Crapes. — N.  Y.,  2-qt.  climax  bskts.,  Concords, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  table  stock,  11c. 

Horseradish. — Mo.,  bbls..  No.  1,  few  sales, 
$6.75. 

Kale. — Street  sales,  Pa.,  N.  J.  and  Va.,  bu., 
20  to  30c. 

Lettuce. — N.  J.,  crates,  2  doz.  heads.  Big 
Boston,  50c;  romaine,  40c. 

Mushrooms. — Street  sales.  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskts., 
white.  40  to  50c;  few  special  marks,  60  to 
65c;  poorer.  20  to  35c;  1-lb.  bskts..  15  to  17c; 
N.  J.,  3-  lb.  bskts.,  white,  60  to  75c;  poorer, 
low  as  35c. 

Onions. — N.  Y.,  Mich.,  Ohio  and  Ind.,  50-lb. 
sacks,  yel.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  45  to  50c;  mostlv  45c; 
poorer,  low  as  40c:  25-lb.  sacks,  yel.,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  few  sales.  27%c;  Ohio  and  Ind.,  50-lb. 
sacks,  white  boilers,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.15  to 
$1.25. 

Spinach. — Tex.,  bu.  bskts.,  Savoy  type,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  75  to  90c;  best.  85  to  90c.  Street  sales, 
i’a.  and  N.  J.,  bu.,  ordinary,  25  to  50c;  Nor¬ 
folk,  bus..  50  to  00c. 

Sweet  Potatoes. —  Street  sales,  N.  J.,  %-bu. 
bskts.,  Jersey  type  and  red.  U.  S.  No.  1,  40  to 
50c;  few  exceptional  lots,  55  to  60c;  poorer,  30 
to  75c;  bu.  liprs.,  reef.  U.  S.  No.  1,  60  to  85c; 
mediums,  50c;  U.  S.  No.  2,  35c:  Md.  and  Del., 
bu.  liprs.,  Jersey  type,  U.  S.  No.  1,  40  to  60c. 
M  bite  Yams,  U.  S.  No.  1,  50  to  60c;  few  spe¬ 
cial  marks  high  as  75c;  poorer,  40c.  Va.,  bu. 
liprs.,  Jersey  type,  U.  S.  No.  1.  30  to  35c; 
poorer,  25c;  Barrels,  Jersey  type,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
best,  90c  to  $1 ;  poorer,  75  to  85c. 

Potatoes. Me.,  100-lb.  sacks.  Green  Mountains. 
U.  S.  No.  1,  95c  to  $1.  Street  sales.  Pa.  and 
N.  J.,  100-lb.  sacks,  Green  Mountains  and  Rus¬ 
set  Rurals,  U.  S.  No.  1.  90c  to  $1:  few  excep¬ 
tional  lots  higher;  poorly  graded,  70  to  85c. 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Colder  weather  has  stiffened  most  prices  in 
the  produce  market,  including  those  in  butter 
and  eggs. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  stronger; 
creamery  prints,  29c;  tubs.  27c;  firsts,  25  to 
26c;  country  rolls,  26  to  27e.  Cheese,  steady; 
new  flats,  daisies,  brick,  longhorn,  16c;  lim- 
burger,  21c.  Eggs,  stronger;  nearby  fancy,  43 
to  44c;  grade  A.  33  to  42c;  grade  B,  26  to  29c; 
grade  C,  24  to  25c;  nearby  at  market,  25  to  40c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  15 
to  20c;  roasters.  17  to  18c:  fryers,  17  to  18c; 
broilers,  19  to  24c;  ducks,  15  to  17c;  geese,  15 
to  16c;  turkeys,  15  to  20c.  Live  poultry, 
steady;  fowls.  12  to  16c;  springers,  11  to  14c; 
old  roosters.  10c;  ducks,  13  to  14c;  geese,  11  to 
12c;  turkeys,  19  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Rus¬ 
set,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  Pippin,  Hubbardson,  40  to 
50c;  Alexander,  Gravenstein,  50  to  60c;  Snow, 
Twenty  Ounce,  40  to  65c;  Wolf  River,  45  to 
50c;  Greening,  45  to  OOe;  Baldwin,  40  to  75c; 
Jonathan,  60  to  65c;  Wealthy.  40  to  85c;  Wag¬ 
ner.  King,  50  to  85c;  Imperial  Wealthy,  75c; 
Northern  Spy,  70  to  90e:  Cortland,  50c  to  $1.10; 
McIntosh.  50c  to  $1.25.  Potatoes,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  25  to  32%c;  Idaho  bakers.  50- 
lb.  bag.  $1;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.00. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  ewt.,  $2.10:  marrow,  $3;  white  kidney, 
$5.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  40  to 
60c;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  32%  to  35c;  Colo., 
Spanish,  crate,  $1.25;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  10  to 
12  %c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.— Casabas,  Cal.,  crate, 
50c  to  $1;  cranberries,  25-lb.  box,  $1.50  to 
$2.60:  grapes,  Cal.,  24-lb.  lug,  $1.15  to  $1.75; 
oranges,  Cal.,  box.  $3.50  to  $4.25;  Fla.,  $3.50 
to  $4.50;  pineapples,  Cuba,  crate,  $7;  pome¬ 
granates,  Cal.,  box,  75c  to  $1.25;  pears,  bu., 
25  to  60c;  tangerines,  Fla.,  box,  $2.25  to  $2.75. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  Cal.,  crate.  $1.75  to 
$2;  asparagus.  Cal.,  crate,  $8  to  $10;  beans. 
Fla.,  wax,  hamper,  $4.50  to  $5;  beets,  bu.,  35 
to  40c;  broccoli,  6-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  60c:  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  7  to  11c:  cabbage,  bu.,  15 
to  35c;  carrots,  bu..  25  to  30c;  cauliflower,  bn., 
60c  to  $1.50;  celery,  doz.,  25  to  40c;  cucum¬ 
bers,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.75;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $3.25;  endive,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  horse¬ 
radish,  bbl.,  $8  to  $9;  kale,  bu.,  50c;  lettuce, 
2-doz.  bskt.,  60  to  65c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
65  to  75e;  parsnips,  bu.,  70  to  75c;  peas.  Cal., 
bu..  $3.50;  peppers,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3; 
radishes,  doz.  bclis-,  15  to  20c;  spinach,  bu.. 
75  to  85c;  squash,  bu..  35c  to  $1.25;  tomatoes, 
8-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  §0c;  turnips,  bu,,  35  to  50c. 

Honey.— Two  dozen  crate,  $1.25  to  $2.75; 
strained,  12-oz.  jar,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $12 
to  $12.50;  clover,  $12  to  $12.50;  oat  straw.  $7 
to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton.  $11:  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $11:  red-dog.  $15:  cottonseed 
meal,  $14.50;  rolled  oats,  sack,  $1.37:  table 
cornmeal,  $1.14.  C.  H.  B. 


Book  Bargains 

“A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,”  Charles 
Dickens. 

“Robinson  Crusoe,”  Daniel  Defoe. 

“The  White  Company,”  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle. 

“The  Legends  of  Charlemagne,”  Thos. 
Bulfinch. 

“Stories  from  the  Bible,”  Walter  de  la 
Mare. 

“Boys  and  Girls  of  Bookland,”  Nora 
Archibald  Smith. 

These  are  handsomely  illustrated  by 
noted  artists.  Books  formerly  sold  at 
$2.50.  The  price  now  is  $1.50.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  33, ‘1  W.  30th  St., 
New  York. 
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Mulching  Raspberries 

(Continued  from  Page  919) 
per  cent  water,  there  must  be  abundance 
the  f°il  at  all  times  if  growth  and 
tull  fruitage  is  expected.  If  I  were  to 
set  more  I  should  make  the  rows  eight 
teet  apart,  as  with  me,  new  shoots  spring 
up  between  the  rows,  completely  tilling 
the  space,  and  yearly  enlarging  tlie  width 
oi  the  rows  of  bushes.  Naturally  prun¬ 
ing  must  be  quite  severe  to  give  ample 
air  and  sunlight  all  through  the  canes 
during  the  fruiting  season. 

While  discussing  the  problem  of  mulch¬ 
ing-  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  a 
heavy  mulch  applied  about  the  tomato 
plants,  covering  all  space  between  the 
rows  just  as  -the  vines  show  tendency  to 
droop  over  as  blossoms  appear  will  ma¬ 
terially  increase  the  crop  yield,  and  con¬ 
serving  the  moisture  ripen  fruit  supermi¬ 
ni  quality.  W  hen  one  gets  six  to  eight 
or  more  large  clusters  of  fruit  on  one 
branch  and  five,  to  seven  branches  from 
one  root  the  yield  must  necessarily  be 
greatly  increased.  What  holds  here  gov¬ 
erns  with  the  vegetables  where  peat  moss 
protects  from  weeds  and  minimizes  all 
labor  after  planting,  while  conserving 
moisture  and  hastening  growth.  If  able 
to  coine  to  the  little  place  another  year 
I  propose  to  try  the  same  method  with 
the  corn.  g.  m.  twitchell. 

Androscoggin  Co.,  Me. 

Greeting  Cards 

Christmas  Cards,  24  for  $1.  For  sale 
yj  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  market  your  fowl 

49  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

RETURNS  MADE  DAILY- COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  to 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun’s,  Biadatreet’a  or  any  commercial  agency 


»Ltv£  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  SO,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 
For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  9tamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


WE  NEED 


More  New  Laid  WHITE  and 
BROWN  EGGS  direct  from 
tlie  farm  Write  for  shipping 
cards  Our  85  years  service 
and  experience  is  our  guarantee. 

ZENITH-GODLEY  CO. 

171  Duane  Street  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2391  12th  Avenue  -  -  New  York  Ctty 

Daily  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Reqneat—  Established  1885 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  Tt 

361  Greenwich  St.'  New  York  Citi 
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Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

I  am  convinced  that  the  fairies  at  my 
birth,  if  they  knew  Longfellow,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  sentence,  “Learn  to  labor 
and  to  wait!”  But  wait  for  what?  That 
they  didn’t  say !  Also,  instead  of  “Still 
achieving,  still  pursuing,”  it  might  read, 
“Still  deceived  but  still  pursuing !” 
These  curdled  remarks  mean  that  I  have 
not  got  my  job  yet.  One  phase  of  it 
fell  through,  after  a  delay  of  several 
weeks.  Another,  which  seemed  more 
promising,  because  less  profitable,  hasn  t 
fallen  through,  I  suppose,  or  “They’’ 
would  surely  use  my  own  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  to  tell  me  so  !  But  I 
have  discovered  that  a  lot  of  business 
people  have  no  conscience  at  all  about 
answering  letters  promptly. 

The  situation  is  complicated  now  by 
the  fact  that  the  people  in  the  house  are 
going  to  move.  Charles  was  hired  when 
they  came  here,  four  years  ago.  For  the 
last  two  years  I  could  not  afford  to  pay 
help,  but  they  stayed  anyway;  he  did 
chores  for  rent,  and  worked  elsewhere  at 
.  harvest  and  other  special  times.  Quite 
unexpectedly,  a  call  has  come  for  him, 
for  comparatively  steady  work.  So  it 
means  quite  a  bit  of  reorganizing  for 
me,  and  when — or  if — I  get  my  call, 
something  will  have  to  be  done  about  the 
feeding.  If  my  job  had  materialized  in 
time,  I  expected  to  pay  him  to  look  after 
the  “menagerie”  and  the  home  fires,  in 
the  times  of  my  absence. 

My  first  move  was  to  sell  a  lovely  heif¬ 
er,  Bella’s  daughter,  partly  because  I 
could  not  milk  so  many,  didn’t  want  to 
break  her  in,  partly  because  I  needed  the 
money,  and  she  was  the  most  salable  of 
the  lot.  Bella  spoiled  her  almost  perfect 
record  by  having  a  bull  calf Duplicate, 
one  of  the  twins,  did  likewise.  Then 
Duplicate  came  down  with  milk  fever  last 
week,  the  first  case  I  have  ever  had  to 
struggle  with.  And  what  a  terrifying 
thing  it  is !  The  doctor  expected  her  to 
be  up  in  two  hours,  after  the  air  treat¬ 
ment.  but  it  was  eight  before  she  raised 
her  head,  and  4S  before  she  got  on  her 
feet.  A  peculiar  case,  lie  said — to  be  so 
slow  after  she  brightened  up.  was  “at 
herself,”  and  ate  and  drank.  Since  then 
she  has  tried  to  butt  her  offspring 
'through  the  barn  wall — probably  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  long  inflation  and  tying  of 
her  udder. 

Now  for  some  changes  of  subject — from 
cows  to  clothes,  from  clothes  to  Christ¬ 
mas!  T  feel  triumphant  over  the  new 
long  skirts,  because  I  let  down  a  good 
silk  slip  by  slashing  it  across  the  middle, 
and  setting  in  a  soi't  of  pieced-up  girdle 
si  bout  four  inches  wide.  There  were 
scraps  only,  not  enough  for  an  added  hem. 
The  flat  seams  at  the  waist  do  not  show, 
even  under  a  thin  dress.  A  wool  dress, 
too  short  in  skirt  and  sleeves,  was  loose 
enough  to  let  the  whole  body  down  four 
inches,  cut  in  points,  with  a  new  top  of 
matching  crepe.  Crepe  tops  also  ex¬ 
tended  the  sleeves.  An  old  coat  is  get¬ 
ting  renovated,  but  sewing  stopped  when 
I  had  to  dose  the  cow  every  hour ! 

I  think  I  said  last  year  that  I  would 
keep  my  story  of  our  Christmas  decora¬ 
tions  for  this  year,  since  by  the  time  I 
wrote  it  was  out  of  season.  Our  pastor 
was  so  surprised  and  delighted  with  our 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  the  congregation  was  so  im¬ 
pressed,  that  I’m  afraid  we  have  set  a 
pace  that  will  be  hard  to  keep  up. 

A  table  in  front  of  the  pulpit  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  piece  of  green  carpet,  for  a 
foundation,  overspread  with  a  quantity 
of  straw  and  hay  cut  into  short  lengths, 
suitable  to  the  size  of  our  animals.  We 
built  a  sort  of  grotto  of  evergreen 
branches — white  pine,  Scotch  pine,  fir, 
arbor  vitae,  and  hemlock.  An  old  bicycle 
wheel  furnished  a  framework,  resting 
partly  on  the  table,  and  also  fastened  to 
the  pulpit.  There  was  a  little  stable 
made  of  a  pasteboard  box  marked  off  in 
rough  “masonry”  with  a  thatched  roof 
(little  bundles  of  hay  tied  and  sewed 
down)  with  an  open  door  and  window, 
and  a  notch  at  the  back  for  a  light  wire, 
which  came  unseen  through  the  ever¬ 
greens.  A  flood  of  white  light  poured 
through  the  openings,  but  the  bulb  itself 
did  not  show.  Near  the  door  were  as- 
tonished-looking  animals — a  cow  or  two, 
a  sheep,  and  a  donkey.  These  were  from 
the  5-and-10.  We  could  not  pay  the 
price  of  human  figures  large  enough  to  be 
effective,  so  left  the  manger  scene  to  be 
suggested  by  white  light,  just  as  a  beam 
of  light  was  used  to  represent  the  Savior, 
healing  a  leper,  in  the  first  stage  presen¬ 
tations  of  Ben  Ilur. 

We  have  had  a  sunrise  service,  for  the 
last  two  or  three  Christmases,  but  I 
have  just  learned  that  the  holiday  comes 
on  Sunday  this  year,  so  something  extra 
will  probably  be  expected  of  the  decora¬ 
tors.  Nothing  is  definitely  under  way 
yet,  though  I  have  some  ideas.  We  had 
a  lot  of  trouble  with  our  lighting  last 
year,  burned  out  several  little  bulbs,  and 
had  a  man  from  the  light  company 
wrestling  with  our  problems.  The  star 
overhead  was  not  satisfactory,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  can  be  made  so.  and  earlier  in¬ 
vestigation  will  probably  yield  more 
suitable  bulbs. 

We  had  no  decorations  last  Sunday, 
because  the  Winter  bouquet  committee 
was  not  notified.  Some  of  the  materials 
we  use  at  this  time  of  year  are  scarce, 
especially  thorn-berries.  Trees  that  were 
loaded  last  year  have  very  few  now. 
Perhaps  they  overbore,  like  some  of  my 
apple  trees.  My  one  and  only  McIntosh 
died  about  midsummer  ;  I  blame  the  dry 
Summers  for  the  past  two  years.  One 
Grimes  departed,  and  half  a  llubbardston 


blew  out ;  the  tree  has  never  been 
healthy.  Last  year  I  had  so  many  ap¬ 
ples  to  sell,  very  few  this  year,  but 
plenty  to  use,  and  the  folks  will  take 
some  when  they  move.  I  can’t  decide 
whether  to  put  some  rabbits  or  a  few 
hens  in  the  vacant  henhouse — wonder 
which  would  furnish  more  eating? 

We  have  another  dog!  A  sassy  little 
white  fox  terrier,  who  has  a  good  home 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  seems  to  prefer 
ours.  He  has  killed  four  big  rats,  to 
pay  for  his  meals,  and  he  is  wonderfully 
loving.  He  can  stay — if  his  own  boss 
pays  his  tax  !  e.  m.  c. 

Providing  Winter 
Protection 

With  a  view  to  being  helpful  to  ama¬ 
teur  gardeners,  some  suggestions,  mainly 
made  by  nurserymen,  are  offered  regard¬ 
ing  the  care  of  flowers,  rock  gardens, 
trees  and  lawns,  during  the  Winter.  The 
range  of  the  varieties  of  garden  plants 
can  safely  be  extended  beyond  the  limits 
fixed  upon  by  some  provided  they  obtain 
full  knowledge  about  growing  them  and 
proper  care  concerning  conditions  in 
Winter.  Due  regard  must  be  paid  to 
climatic  conditions  which  prevail  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections.  The  suggestions  that  are 
offered  mainly  apply  to  the  central  part 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  secret  of  success 
in  Fall  planting  is  to  get  it  done  early, 
before  it  is  too  late  for  plants  to  become 
fairly  well  established  prior  to  the  freez¬ 
ing  of  the  ground.  After  the  ground 
freezes  it  is  impossible  for  the  plants  to 
take  root,  and  they  are  sure  to  be  injured 
by  the  constant  thawing  and  freezing  of 
the  ground  unless  protected  by  some  kind 
of  mulches.  Tulips  and  Narcissus  and 
the  smaller  bulbs  should  not  be  planted 
until  the  last  moment  which  is  about  the 
first  week  in  November.  Gardeners  must 
consider  what  kind  of  protection  should 
be  given  to  plants  in  Winter.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  that  some  sort  of  mulch¬ 
ing  is  necessary.  Mulches  of  leaves,  lit¬ 
ter  from  the  compost  heap,  salt  hay,  peat 
moss  or  cornstalks  are  used.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  protection  is 
not  given  to  protect  the  plants  from 
freezing  but  from  thawing.  Frequent 
changes  in  the  temperature  have  a  harm¬ 
ful  effect,  or  may  destroy  them  utterly. 

Carpet  plants,  as  they  are  called,  may 
do  much  to  cover  the  bare  appearance  of 
shady  banks,  spots  under  trees  and  other 
places  during  the  Fall  and  Winter. 
Myrtle  is  called  one  of  the  best  ground 
covers.  Its  delicate  blossoms,  small,  shin¬ 
ing  leaves,  its  low  growth  and  rapid  in¬ 
crease  are  details  which  make  it  desirable. 
The  larger  varieties  of  evergreen  ferns 
can  also  be  considered  as  ground  covers, 
and  they  have  a  pleasing  foliage. 

A  hedge,  or  windbreak  of  trees,  is  use¬ 
ful  to  protect  flowers  from  winds  and 
storms,  if  the  garden  is  in  an  exposed 
place.  They  should  be  planted,  a  few 
yards  distant  from  the  garden  in  order 
that,  in  case  of  trees,  if  their  roots  are 
widely  spread  they  may  not  hinder  the 
growth  of  flowers. 

Rock  gardens  require  a  type  of  pro¬ 
tection  peculiar  to  themselves.  Peat  moss 
is  a  good  sort  of  mulching  material,  and 
oak  leaves  can  be  used  if  kept  in  place  by 
wire.  Rock  plants  need  to  be  surrounded 
by  flat  stones  to  prevent  the  stems  and 
leaves  from  resting  on  the  ground.  Al¬ 
pine  plants  need  mulching  to  prevent 
their  heaving  out  on  account  of  changes 
in  temperature.  The  garden  should  have 
some  litter  thinly  spread  over  it  to  pre¬ 
vent  washing  away  of  the  soil,  but  care 
must  be  used  not  to  get  the  covering  too 
thick,  as  rock  plants  are  easily  smoth¬ 
ered.  The  best  covering  is  pine  needles 
which  quickly  get  near  the  soil,  protect¬ 
ing  it  sufficiently  but  leaving  the  plants 
exposed  in  order  to  get  the  sun  and  air. 
With  rock  plants  that  are  hardy  the  main 
danger  of  injury  comes  from  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing.  During  Winter,  if 
there  is  plenty  of  snow,  about  the  only 
further  protection  that  is  needed  is  a 
covering  of  small  evergreen  boughs. 

Roses  cannot  be  treated  either  as  per¬ 
ennials  or  shrubs.  The  Hybrid  Teas  and 
Perpetuals  need  to  be  hilled  up  with  soil 
and  tiie  hollows  filled  with  a  mulch  of 
hay,  leaves  or  stable  manure,  in  cold  sec¬ 
tions.  Some  gardeners  find  it  to  be  well 
to  leave  the  stalks  on  the  roses.  Stand¬ 
ard  roses  need  to  be  wrapped  with  straw 
or  burlap  and  have  their  bases  hilled  up. 

In  case  of  shrubs  a  mulch  of  leaves, 
stable  manure,  or  salt  hay,  is  beneficial. 
If  in  an  exposed  location  it  is  well  to 
use  windbreaks.  Most  small  evergreens 
need  some  kind  of  protection. 

Full-grown  trees  do  not  need  much  pro¬ 
tection.  Mulches  of  manure  about  then- 
bases  are  beneficial.  Tall  slender  trees 
of  the  cedar  type  should  be  firmly  staked 
to  young  saplings  or  guyed  to  small 
stakes  to  protect  their  being  bent  over 
during  heavy  storms.  Allowance  should 
be  made  for  the  natural  sway  of  the  trees. 

Lawns  should  be  protected  in  Winter 
by  a  well-sifted  manure.  Screenings 
from  the  humus  pile  or  peat  moss  will 
usually  serve  well  for  this  purpose. 
Heavy  manure  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  is  too  apt  to  be  likely  to  fill  the 
lawn  with  weed  seeds.  Well-established 
lawns  will  usually  go  through  the  W  in¬ 
ter  without  any  mulch. 

Water  gardens  need  Winter  protection. 
Large  pools  can  be  left  with  water  m 
them,  hut  it  is  best  to  cut  it  down,  about 
one-half  the  natural  level.  Pools  are 
sometimes  drained  and  filled  with  leaves 
or  compost.  Covering  them  with  ever¬ 
green  boughs  renders  them  more  attrac¬ 
tive.  In  the  Spring  this  material  will, 
of  course,  have  to  be  removed. 

Massachusetts.  l.  c.  breed. 


The  Late  Garden 

Spring  flowers  are  well-belovted,  as 
they  should  be,  but  the  late  blossoms  that 
defy  the  frost  and  adverse  weather  con¬ 
ditions  are  dear  to  me,  and  each  year  I 
try  to  add  more  late  bloomers.  Among 
the  perennials  the  Aster  Mrs.  Raynor 
and  the  Dahlia-flowered  sunflower  are 
the  most  conspicuous  in  mid-October. 
Nothing  seems  to  daunt  either  one.  To 
me  it  is  a  wonder  how  the  Aster  can  hold 
so  many  blooms  so  perfect  for  so  long  a 
time.  The  Autumn  Helenium  is  a  mass 
of  golden  daisies.  The  Tritomas  are 
gone;  each  year  I  like  these  better;  they 
increase  quite  rapidly,  and  are  so  easily 
cared  for.  I  lift  them  about  November  1, 
set  them  in  a  box  of  earth,  and  the  boys 
put  them  down  cellar  to  stay  until  next 
April,  when  they  will  come  upstairs 
again  and  in  a  short  time  be  set  in  the 
garden.  The  Violas  love  the  cooler  days. 
The  Calendulas  laughed  at  the  early 
frost  and  the  new  varieties  are  all  lovely. 

There  is  an  angle  between  the  house 
and  shed  that  has  been  used  as  a  rub¬ 
bish  dump,  and  when  the  rubbish  is  re¬ 
moved,  there  is  the  place  for  a  shady 
garden.  I  have  long  been  regretting  I 
had  not  more  shaded  space  around  the 
house.  To  be  sure  the  soil  is  rather 
clayey,  but  we  will  visit  the  barn  and 
get  some  rich  dirt  from  around  it,  work 
in  ashes  and  soon  it  will  blossom  with 
Primulas,  Violas,  Funkias  and  the  like, 
as  well  as  a  good  border  of  ferns. 

The  Gaillardias,  both  annual  and  per¬ 
ennial,  are  very  persistent  bloomers;  in 
fact  I  do  not  recall  a  single  perennial  ex¬ 
cept  Violas  that  furnish  flowers  for  as 
long  a  time  as  the  Gaillardia.  _  I  had 
never  seen  the  plain  yellow  variety  till 
this  year.  That  is  very  pretty,  too.  The 
annual  Gaillardias  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  any  other  plant,  the  odd  edg¬ 
ing  of  the  flowers  being  unique  and  the 
bronzy  shades  various. 

Some  things  that  should  have  been  m 
bloom,  stopped  because  it  was  so  hot  and 
dry,  but  the  Verbenas  were  so  very  lovely, 
it  seemed  a  pity  that  they  had  to  freeze. 
I  covered  the  ‘  double  nasturtiums  and 
they  formed  late  buds.  These  are  another 
worthwhile. 

My  rock  garden  plants  are  well  out  of 
bloom  but  in  several  cases  the  foliage  is 
especially  good,  nevertheless  next  year 
I  shall  *  be  hunting  for  Fall  blossoms 
for  it.  .  .  , 

The  center  leaves  of  the  Pomsettia  be¬ 
gin  to  show  a  roseate  tinge  and  I  was 
successful  in  rooting  this,  too.  Next 
Spring  I  shall  try  to  start  more  so  as  to 
have  some  for  gifts.  The  rose  Daphne 
and  Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer  rooted 
nicely.  Leonard  likes  shrubs,  so  _  I  am 
anxious  to  start  them  for  him  at  his  new 
home,  as  well  as  for  others. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


$1.00  a  month  for 
the  next  five  years 
purchases 


“My  husband  meant  to  insure  his  life  but 
somehow  he  never  got  around  to  it.  Now  I 
don’t  know  what  we  shall  do.” 

Tragic — yet  60  per  cent  of  the  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies  leave  no  insurance  when  they  die! 

Don’t  let  your  own  loved  ones  face  such  a 
situation!  For  only  a  dollar  a  month  under  the 
I’ostal  Life  Insurance  . 

Company’s  direct- by  I 
mail  method  of  selling,  { 
at  age  21  you  can  se¬ 
cure  $1,299  worth  of  in¬ 
surance;  at  age  31, 

$1,000. 

Indeed  no  matter  what 
your  age,  from  15  to 
50  years,  just  a  dollar 
a  month  is  all  you  pay 
for  this  Old  Line  Legal 
Reserve  modified  life 
policy  with  full  cash 
and  loan  values,  paid- 
up  and  extended  insur¬ 
ance  privileges!  The 
premiums  you  pay  for 
the  first  five  years  are 
only  one-half  the  per¬ 
manent  premiums  (pay¬ 
able  after  five  years) 
and  these  are  reduced 
by  the  dividends  Postal 
pays  you  as  earned. 

Postal  has  over 
$21,000,000  in  assets 
and  in  27  years  has 
paid  out  more  than 
$40,000,000  to  policy 
holders. 

NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL — You  act  as  your  own 
agent  and  pocket  the  savings.  Send  coupon  to¬ 
day  with  $1.00  (your  first  month’s  premium). 
Thousands  have  already  taken  advantage  of 
this  wonderful  dollar  policy  and  can  look  the 
future  squarely  in  the  face,  knowing  they  have 
done  their  duty  by  their  loved  ones.  Y'oti  get 
your  money  back  if  your  application  is  not 
accepted.  Y'ou  take  no  risk.  Send  coupon  now! 


Insur- 
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Aqe 

ance 

15  $1471 

33 

$935 

16 

1429 

34 

909 

17 

1408 

35 

877 

18 

1389 

36 

855 

19 

1351 

37 

820 

20 

1316 

38 

794 

21 

1299 

39 

769 

22 

1266 

40 

741 

23 

1235 

41 

709 

24 

1205 

42 

685 

25 

1176 

43 

658 

26 

1149 

44 

633 

27 

1111 

45 

606 

28 

1087 

46 

578 

29 

1053 

47 

556 

30 

1031 

48 

529 

31 

1000 

49 

505 

32 

971 

50 

483 

FOR  JUNIORS 
(10  yrs.  to  20  yrs.) 

We  also  issue  a 
$1.00  policy  for 
.Juniors.  Write  for 
free  information. 


Postal  Life  Insurance  Co. — Arthur  Jordan,  President, 
Dept.  213,  511  Fifth  lAve.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  am  enclosing  $ .  which  will  purchase 


$ .  worth  of  insurance. 

Exact  date  of  birth  . 


Marmalade  and  Conserve 

Here  are  two  excellent  recipes  for  mar¬ 
malade  and  conserve  which  I  have  tried 
out  and  found  very  good.  The  marmalade 
is  my  own  concoction ;  my  family  is  very 
fond  of  it.  Possibly  some  of  the  readers 
would  like  them  as  well. 

Combination  Fruit  Marmalade. —  Two 
whole  oranges,  California,  preferred,  one 
lemon,  juice  and  grated  rind,  1  lb.  dried 
apricots,  chopped,  4  lbs.  pears,  cored  and 
chopped,  8  lbs.  apples  all  chopped,  cored 
and  peeled,  2  lbs.  fresh  prunes,  7  lbs. 
granulated  sugar,  two  envelopes  commer¬ 
cial  pectin,  or  two  bottles  of  prepared 
pectin,  eight  cups  water.  Put  all  fruits 
through  food  chopper,  cut  with  medium 
knife.  Boil  fruit  mixture  and  water 
slowlv  about  one  hour,  stirring  frequently 
to  avoid  scorching.  When  using  dry  pec¬ 
tin.  add  before  the  sugar,  stirring  well 
to  dissolve,  then  add  sugar  and  boil  about 

15  minutes  more.  Have  ready  about  30 
eight-ounce  glasses,  pour  in,  paraffin  ini- 
mediately  and  seal.  It  is  a  very  delicious 
marmalade  on  hot  biscuits,  I  also  spread 
it  on  large  pancakes  called  the  “French 
pancake”  rolled  up  and  dusted  with  con¬ 
fectioner’s  sugar.  It  is  not  too  sweet, 
but  still  it  keeps.  If  the  liquid  pectin 
is  used,  should  be  added  last  and.  let  boil 
up  once  thoroughly  then  pour  into  hot 
sterilized  glasses  and  seal. 

Citron  Conserve.  —  One  10-lb.  ,  citron 
melon  peeled  and  seeded,  three  pints  ot 
water,  5  lbs.  granulated  sugar,  one  large 
can  of  pineapple  and  juice,  pulp  of  six 
large  oranges,  one-fourth  cup  of  diced 
orange  peel,  three  lemons  sliced,  pulp  and 
peel,  one-half  cup  English  walnuts.  Pare 
citron  melon,  remove  seeds,  cut  into 
in.  cubes,  put  on  to  boil  with  three  pints 
water  and  cook  until  pierceable,  dram 
well,  put  into  saucepan  with  pineapple 
cut  into  small  cubes,  diced  peel  and 
orange  pulp,  and  sliced  lemons.  Add 
sugar  and  boil  slowly  until  clear,  and 
mixture  is  well  thickened.  More  sugar 
may  he  used  if  a  heavier  conserve  is 
liked.  Just  before  taking  from  hre  add 
broken  nut  meats,  pour  in  hot  sterilized 
glasses,  and  paraffin  immediately.  Paraf¬ 
fin  once  more  before  storing  away.  Yields 

16  eight-ounce  glasses.  MRS.  L.  c.  H. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

“A  Rabbit  Advises  the  Clock,  and 
>tlier  Stores  for  Juniors,”  by  J.  W.  G. 
Yard,  at  $1. 

“The  Blue  Highway,”  by  Ethel  and 
'Tank  Owen;  Chinese  fairy  stories; 
irice  $1.50. 

We  have  a  few  copies  of  Our  Rural 
Ieritage.”  by  James  Mickel  Williams, 
vhieh  we  are  closing  out  at  $1  each  as 
ong  as  they  last. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
[33  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Name  . 

Street  . . 

City  . State, 


INVEST  WITH 
A  PURPOSE.. 

A  sound  investment  means  a 
sure  return  for  your  savings,  and 
to  invest  properly,  one  must  have 
a  purpose  in  mind. 

A  good  purpose  for  saving  is  to 
provide  for  a  Life  Insurance 
Policy,  for  it  is  a  safe  investment 
and  a  full  proof  safe-guard  for  to¬ 
morrow’s  need. 

The  Farmers  &  Traders  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  has  now  a  new 
policy  that  is  only  half  of  the 
cost  of  an  Ordinary  Life  Policy 
for  the  first  five  years  premiums, 
it  carries  conversion  privileges 
and  will  pay  double  indemnity 
in  case  of  an  accident,  for  a  small 
additional  premium.  This  policy 
is  really  the  buy  of  the  year  and 
your  own  Company  will  gladly 
give  you  complete  information 
so  you  can  take  advantage  of 
this  offer. 

WRITE  TODAY! 


FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


Home  Office:  State  Tower  Bldg. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


75' 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10x12  Room 
Complete 

Send  for  big  FREE  Catalog 

N.  2nd.  St.i  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TRAPPERS 


Use  modern  up-to-date 
Trapsthat  get  results  which 
mean  the  most  money  for 
you.  GIBBS  offers  you  an  improved  Trap  for  every  pur¬ 
pose.  Prices  same  as  last  year.  Send  for  free  Catalog. 
W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON.,  Inc.,  OEPT.  36,  CHESTER,  PA. 


SAWS 


Cordwood.24"$3.60;  26" $4.37. 
28"  $4.80;  30"  $5.55.  Gnaran. 
teed. Saw  Tables.  Cat.  S,Free. 
Palmer  Bros,  Cos  Cob,  Conn, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal .  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  : 
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—of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers — of  our  pioneers  who  first  encouragement  given  to  the  sheep  farmers  and 
subdued  the  wilderness.  It  still  remains  the  most  woolen  manufacturers  by  the  far-seeing  queen  laid 
wholesome  and  nutritious  of  purely  American  foods  the  foundation  of  the  great  industry  which  has 
and,  in  all  its  forms,  it  should  be  freely  used— not  brought  so  much  wealth  to  the  British  Islands.  It 
only  because  we  can  increase  demand  for  a  great  is  well  to  remember,  when  times  are  hard  for  the 
crop,  but  also  because  it  will  help  to  vary  and  en-  shepherd,  that  his  mild-faced  partner  always  comes 
large  our  dietary.  back.  So  long  as  Winter  brings  us  frosty  air — so 

*  long  as  infancy  and  old  age  must  be  lapped  in  warm 

■pOR  several  years,  potatoes  in  family  size  sacks  fabrics,  and  those  in  active  life  must  be  protected 
A  or  cartons,  usually  15  pounds,  have  been  re-  from  inclement  weather— we  must  have  wool,  and 
ceived  in  eastern  markets  from  the  West.  These  all  the  softness  and  sheen  of  silk  and  synthetic 
potatoes  were  usually  of  superior  grades,  and  sold  fabrics  cannot  displace  it.  Our  national  prosperity, 
considerably  higher  than  eastern-grown  tubers.  It  too,  should  remember  the  woolsack, 
has  been  a  question  whether  some  eastern  growers  * 

might  well  try  the  same  plan.  There  would  clearly  I  F  YOU  are  invited  to  join  an  association  for  the 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 

ta'pa/d  subseriber^’suSained^y  trastirig  an^debbe^'ate^vandier^in'espon-  be  ”°  «se  in  <lainS  this  with  any  but  the  better  ±  purpose  of  recovering  valuable  real  estate  long 
such  »  be^bb!c?yaeIposedmweai"  S&M  ^ndes,  carefully  sorted.  During  1031  the  Pennsyl-  in  the  possession  of  others,  it  will  be  the  safest  plan 
^jrolisiwe  b1^sirs1,1<whetber1advertiserstorenot.ouwe'\v)i!iHIngfySuse1<our0goo^  ™nia  State  College  marketed  part  of  its  crop  in  to  ignore  the  opportunity,  and  retain  the  money 
transact?ons.ls  we’  protectbsubscriber^^ainst rogues”but  'weIlwHulot lie  this  way,  summarized  the  results  of  45  other  asked  for  fees.  We  get  a  great  many  inquiries  re- 
^iSce^fUie compfabRniust be^en^to vS'wiuun mieCmonth  of^  the unitTof  Srowei’s  in  the  State  who  tried  the  plan,  19  counties  garding  disputed  estates,  and  some  of  the  inquirers 

YoRKElt  when  writing  the  advertiser.  **  lt-pl  GSGntGQ  In  tllG  tl  lei  I.  In  all,  tllGy  111  OX-  RIG  G\ldGHtly  dGtGrillinGCl  to  pilTSllG  tllG  mythical  in- 

.  =  keted  23,000  peck  bags  in  172  stores.  The  potatoes  heritance,  in  spite  of  our  advice.  Almost  yearly 

■\\eie  giaded  as  Bakers,  Select  and  No.  1.  The  there  is  a  revival  of  the  claims  against  the  Anneke 
Bakers,  as  a  rule  were  the  larger,  and  of  kinds  con-  Jans  property  held  by  Trinity  Church  in  this  city, 
sidered  specially  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Russets  Yet  the  courts  decided  in  1830  that  the  claims  had 
were  used  in  most  cases.  The  majority  of  growers  no  legal  status.  Regarding  the  “Edwards  heirs,” 
who  used  the  small  sacks  did  not  make  money  by  who  claimed  a  tract  of  land  in  lower  New  York, 
the  operation.  The  great  problem  appeared  to  be  to  their  suit  was  ordered  discontinued  in  the  Federal 
get  sufficient  demand  for  the  potatoes  put  up  in  this  Court  in  1925,  yet  three  years  later  a  man  who 
way.  Of  17  growers  where  detailed  accounts  were  called  himself  counsel  for  the  Edwards  heirs  in- 
kept,  only  three  made  profits,  which  ranged  from  corporated  was  convicted  of  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud.  The  Buchanan,  Edwards,  and  Mercer  heirs 
represent  other  groups  who  believe  that  they  have  a 
claim  to  valuable  property  in  the  city  of  New  York 
that  was  held  on  99-year  leases.  Real  estate  au¬ 
thorities  assert  that  there  are  no  such  99-year  leases 
recorded  covering  the  real  estate  involved. 

* 


T  WAS  the  voluntary  initiative  of  its  old 
friends  in  sending  subscriptions  for  their 
neighbors  and  friends  at  Yuletide  that  first 
started  the  growth  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  about 
20,000  to  250,000  subscriptions  with  about  2,- 
250,000  readers.  Some  send  it  as  a  gift  and 
Christmas  greeting  to  a  friend.  Others  in¬ 
duced  neighbors  to  subscribe,  and  still  others 
earned  their  own  subscription  as  a  reward  for 
sending  orders  for  other  farmers.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  blank  in  this  issue  is  for  the  convenience 
of  those  friends  who  are  good  enough  to  use 
them  this  year,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  re¬ 
new  their  own  subscription  at  this  time  whether 
it  expires  this  month  or  later.  This  service 
with  the  good  will  it  implies  is  what  has  made 
possible  a  farm  paper  of  this  class.  It  is  always 
appreciated. 


THE  National  Committee  for  Economy  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  tells  us  that  the  tax  bill  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  is  approximately  $15,000,000,- 
000.  This  is  the  outlay  for  local,  State  and  Federal 
governments.  It  amounts  to  about  $120  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country.  And  that 
means  $240  in  former  money  values..  The  cost  of 
government  is  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  national 
income.  The  tax  collector  has  a  first  lien  on  one- 
fifth  of  our  combined  national  incomes.  He  takes 
one  dollar  out  of  every  five.  If  the  four  dollars  left 
is  not  enough  to  pay  costs  and  living  expenses  it  is 
just  too  bad,  but  the  tax  collector  comes  first.  No 
government  asked  the  permission  of  the  people  when 
it  increased  public  expense.  Now  our  public  ser¬ 
vants  put  it  up  to  the  people  to  say,  in  the  tone  of 
a  challenge,  what  particular  expense  of  government, 
if  any,  is  to  be  cut  out  or  reduced.  They  readily 
took  the  initiative  to  increase  it,  but  they  decline 
the  privilege  when  it  comes  to  make  reductions. 
Business  and  private  citizens  have  been  obliged  to 
abridge  their  expenditures  in  harmony  with  income, 
reductions  running  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  whose  income  is  entirely  gone. 
But  our  official  and  bureaucratic  leaders  make  a 
virtue  of  reductions  of  5  to  10  per  cent  in  public 
salaries  and  expense.  They  have  exceeded  all  rea¬ 
son  in  government  expense.  We  have  the  privilege 
of  a  vote  for  candidates  for  office  selected  by  poli¬ 
ticians  but  once  elected  they  become  our  masters 
and  we  have  no  power  to  keep  them  from  increasing 
public  expense  or  to  compel  them  to  reduce  it  when 
the  load  is  breaking  our  backs.  One-half  the  pres¬ 
ent  cost  of  government  is  far  too  much.  A  real 
government  by  the  people  would  have  a  way  to 
squeeze  at  least  one-half  the  present  inflation  out  of 
our  tax  hills. 

* 

EVERY  time  a  housekeeper  uses  a  corn  product 
— whether  cornmeal,  cornstarch,  corn  syrup 
or  corn  oil — she  is  helping  to  move  the  basic  grain 
crop  of  the  United  States.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  our  beautiful  maize  that  we  hardly  realize  its 
importance  in  food  and  fiber,  and  its  extensive  use 
in  arts  and  manufactures.  To  the  housekeeper,  it 
has  a  special  value  as  a  Winter  food  in  the  form  of 
pancakes  and  hot  bread,  to  say  nothing  of  good 
cornmeal  mush,  which  has  nourished  many  a  hero 
of  American  history.  Corn  oil,  not  only  for  frying, 
but  for  other  culinary  uses,  gives  delicacy  of  flavor, 
while  corn  syrup  supplies  a  wholesome  sweet,  and  a 
base  for  confectionery.  A  field  of  waving  corn 
means  much  more  than  bare  grain  and  fodder.  It 
is  our  own  grain— emblem  of  aboriginal  agriculture 


5  to  17  cents  per  bushel,  on  a  volume  of  1,342  pecks. 
The  others  actually  lost  from  4  to  as  much  as  20 
cents,  when  the  additional  labor  cost  was  con¬ 
sidered.  The  cost  per  bushel  in  sacks,  grading, 
packing  and  transportation  was  25.87  cents  in  15- 
pound  sacks,  against  10.21  cents  in  the  ordinary 
120-pound  sacks.  The  handling  cost  of  loading  a 
000-bushel  car  was  $4.69  with  the  120-pound  sacks, 
and  $0  for  the  others.  Evidently  the  small  pack¬ 
age  idea  is  practical  only  where  sufficient  volume'  of 
special  trade,  which  will  pay  more,  can  he  arranged. 
At  the  great  Farm  Show  in  Harrisburg  last  Janu¬ 
ary,  a  popular  feature  was  a  demonstration  of  spe¬ 
cial  hot  baked  potatoes,  sold  at  five  cents  each.  The 
place  was  crowded  with  customers  when  we  saw  it, 
aud  a  lot  of  people  learned  how  good  real  baked 
potatoes  are.  And  while  on  this  subject  let  us  say 
that  the  next  Harrisburg  show  will  be  held  Janu¬ 
ary  16-20,  in  the  building  covering  nine  acres — the 
biggest  affair  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

* 

Will  oak  leaves  make  the  ground  sour  if  I  use  them 
on  my  strawberries  this  Winter?  j.  e.  l. 

THE  slight  acidity  from  the  leaves  would  not 
damage  the  strawberries,  but  leaves  of  any  kind 
are  not  recommended  as  strawberry  mulch.  They 
get  beaten  down  so  hard  by  the  rain  and  snow  that 
the  plants  are  likely  to  be  smothered.  We  have  seen 
many  damaged  in  this  way.  The  protection  re¬ 
quired  by  strawberry  plants  is  not  to  keep  them 
from  cold.  They  are  not  injured  by  that.  But  the 
thawing  and  freezing  of  late  Winter  throws  out  the 
roots,  and  plants  thus  damaged  are  useless.  A 
mulch  that  will  lie  loosely  and  prevent  the  sun 
from  untimely  thawing  is  needed.  Coarse  manure 
is  ideal,  where  available  without  too  many  weed 
seeds.  Wild  hay  is  one  of  the  best  covers.  Fine 
bushes,  with  a  thin  scattering  of  trash  will  work. 
In  fact  almost  anything  but  leaves.  They  would 
better  be  piled  where  they  can  rot  two  years,  thus 
making  good  garden  stuff. 

* 

COLD  storage  holdings  in  New  York  State,  in 
204  warehouses,  were  as  follows  November  1 : 
Butter,  7,912,412  lbs. ;  eggs,  363,743  cases  of  30  doz¬ 
en  ;  frozen  eggs,  5.196,762  lbs. ;  poultry,  2,576,380  lbs., 
the  largest  item  being  roasters ;  frozen  pork,  3,768,- 
68S  lbs. ;  frozen  beef,  l,610,04o  lbs. ;  frozen  lamb  and 
mutton,  652,568  lbs. ;  cream,  17.716,320  lbs.,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  9,271,161  lbs.  over  a  year  ago;  cherries  and 
other  frozen  fruits  totaled  19,974,197  lbs.  In  apples, 
there  were  521,773  bids.,  231,352  boxes,  and  4,120, 
013  bushels  in  baskets  and  crates. 


I 


* 

N  READING  of  proceedings  in  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment,  we  often  see  reference  to  the  seat  of  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  as  “the  woolsack.”  When  he 
becomes  Chancellor  it  is  said  that  he  is  “appointed 
to  the  woolsack. 


We  have  formed  a  taxpayers’  association  here,  and 
aie  trying  to  get  at  the  l’oots  of  the  awful  taxes  that 
are  piled  on  us.  B-  D> 

THIS  is  an  excellent  plan,  and  reports  of  other 
similar  organizations  come  to  us.  These  small 
local  bodies  get  together  and  talk  things  over  in  a 
specific  way,  determined  to  get  at  the  roots,  as 
above  correspondent  says,  of  the  taxation  burdening 
them.  General  talk  about  taxes,  and  general  prom¬ 
ises  of  relief,  sound  well,  but  get  nowhere  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Finding  out  just  where  the  money  goes, 
and  how  much  of  the  expenditure  is  necessary  for 
the  common  welfare  is  essential,  and  this  is  just 
the  knowledge  that  crooked  politicians  want  to  keep 
under  cover.  These  are  expensive  times,  with  our 
vast  highway  systems  and  other  public  works.  If 
we  have  these  things  we  have  to  pay  for  them  in 
taxes,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  extravagance  and 
graft  should  he  sneaked  in.  Finding  out  the  facts 
by  the  taxpayers  themselves  is  a  wholesome  step 
toward  real  government  by  the  people. 

Brevities 

Oregon  has  around  2,300  acres  in  peppermint 
grown  for  oil.  ’ 

An  interesting  story  Dr.  Dean  tells  about  that 
lonesome  turkey,  on  page  918. 

The  European  sugar  beet  crop  is  7.15S.OOO  tons,  a 
lz-per  cent  drop  from  the  previous  year. 

Total  loadings  of  revenue-paying  freight  for  week 
ending  November  19  ivere  575,851  cars. 

Any  small  lambs  in  the  feed  pen  might  better  be 
separated.  Those  10  to  20  pounds  heavier  will  crowd 
them  away  from  the  feed. 

The  North  Dakota  College  reports  good  results  from 
feeding  25  to  40  lbs.  of  potatoes  daily  to  milk  cows 
An  excess  may  flavor  the  milk. 

The  Maryland  College.  College  Park,  lias  done  a 
good  job  m  Circular  97.  telling  liow  to  cook  the  sweet 
potatoes  for  which  that  State  is  famous. 

Some  of  the  great  fortunes  of  the  boom  time  make  us 
think  of  the  fairy  gold  in  old  legends,  which,  away  from 
fairyland,  turned  into  withered  leaves. 

A  western  correspondent  remarks  that  too  much 
government  in  business,  and  too  little  business  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  lias  helped  to  impoverish  the  farmer. 

As  many  as  28  weevils  have  been  produced  by  a 
single  bean,  and  there  may  be  six  generations  in  a 
single  season.  Gas  them,  and  never  use  infested  beans 
for  seed. 

January  5,  1882,  a  Pennsylvania  correspondent  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  reported^  the  following  prices:  Wheat, 
per  bushel,  $1.39;  oats,  50c;  corn,  85c;  potatoes,  $1.10; 
butter,  36c;  eggs,  30c. 


If  everyone  in  the  United  States  took,  daily,  the 
The  woolsack  is  a  large  square  proper  amount  of  milk  advised  by  scientific  dietitians, 
,  ,  ,  .  ,  there  would  be  no  milk  surplus.  It  is  not  necessary  to 

hag  of  wool,  without  back  or  arms,  covered  with  th-ink  the  daily  allowance  as  plain  milk;  part  of  it 

red  cloth.  Its  origin  goes  back  to  the  reign  of  may  he  taken  in  soups,  sauces  and  desserts. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  when  woolsacks  were  placed  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1601,  United  States  Depart- 
tlie  House  of  Lords  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ment  of  Agriculture,  is  entitled,  “Collection  and  Pres- 

j,HlgeS>  as  a  constant  reminder  that  wool  was  a  £$i°V US'Inw?  inSesHnfto^JVrmffaSg; 

great  source  of  England’s  wealth.  The  export  of  and  especially  to  boys  and  girls  concerned  with  nature 

wnnl  waq  fnrhirlden  ami  pyptv  pffort  made  to  induce  stu(]y-  For  aiUT  of  these  bulletins,  address  the  Super- 
wool  was  lorDiclcten  and  e'tiy  enoit  maue  ro  mciuce  intendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 

the  use  of  woolens  rather  than  other  fabrics.  The  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  World  War  Loans 

FAILURE  of  the  press  and  leaders  fully  and 
frankly  to  relate  the  story  of  the  war  loans  has 
made  it  possible  for  those  interested  in  the  cancella¬ 
tion,  or  further  compromise  of  the  debts,  to  confuse 
many  people  on  the  subject.  The  plain  facts  are 
easily  understood. 

During  the  World  War  and  shortly  after  its  close 
20  nations  borrowed  $10,338,000,000  from  the  United 
States  government.  Of  this  sum  $7,077,000,000  was 
borrowed  before  the  armistice  and  $3,261,000,000 
shortly  after.  Of  the  total,  Great  Britain  took  41 
per  cent,  Franc  33  per  cent  and  Italy  16  per  cent. 
All  the  other  17  countries  10  per  cent.  The  loans 
were  to  be  paid  in  gold  with  interest  at  5  per  cent. 

Up  to  1923  nothing  had  been  paid  in  either  in¬ 
terest  or  principal.  Then  Congress  created  a  World 
War  Foreign  Debt  Commission.  It  negotiated  sepa¬ 
rate  settlements  of  the  claims  with  each  nation  ex¬ 
cept  Russia  whose  Soviet  government  has  not  as¬ 
sumed  responsibility  for  loan.  In  the  adjustment 
of  the  debts  the  commission  took  into  consideration 
the  ability  of  the  foreign  nations  to  pay.  The  in¬ 
terest  rate  was  reduced  to  an  average  of  about  2 
per  cent.  The  total  payments  of  principal  and  in¬ 
terest  amounted  to  $22,188,000,000,  which  the  na¬ 
tions  agreed  to  pay  in  annual  installments  covering 
a  period  of  62  years.  The  repayments  actually  made 
on  the  basis  of  these  agreements  amounted  to  $2,- 
628,000,000.  During  the  same  period,  however,  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  loans  to  Europe  amounted  to  sev¬ 
eral  billions  of  dollars.  These  loans  ceased  in  1928, 
and  it  is  now  evident  that  the  repayments  to  the 
United  States  government  were  made  out  of  the 
money  borrowed  from  us.  We  loaned  the  money 
to  pay  ourselves.  When  the  loans  stopped  in  1928 
it  was  said  the  payments  could  not  be  made,  and  in 
June,  1931,  a  moratorium  was  created.  This  ex¬ 
pired  and  requests  have  now  been  made  to  extend 
the  time  of  payment  due  December  15,  to  give  time 
for  the  discussion  for  a  further  revision  or  cancel¬ 
lation  of  the  debts. 

This  is  the  foreign  problem  that  brought  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  and  President-elect  Roosevelt  together 
in  an  unprecedented  conference  last  month.  The 
President  has  no  authority  to  suspend  payment  of 
the  December  15  bills,  but  attempts  to  revise  the 
debts  persist.  International  bankers  are  advocating 
cancellation.  They  are  encouraged  by  a  strong  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  press. 

To  make  these  loans  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  borrowed  the  money  by  the  sale  of  Liberty 
bonds.  It  is  paying  an  average  of  4 y2  per  cent  in¬ 
terest  on  the  bonds.  If  the  loans  were  paid  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  62-year  settlement  the  people  of 
Europe  must  tax  themselves  to  repay  this  money 
oorrowed  for  their  war  expenses.  If  the  war  loans 
are  not  repaid  by  the  borrowers  then  the  American 
people  must  tax  themselves  more  to  pay  interest  and 
principal  of  the  Liberty  bonds.  In  other  words  the 
American  people  would  tax  themselves  to  pay  the 
war  expenses  of  these  European  nations. 

Walter  Lippman  pleads,  in  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune,  that  the  payment  of  the  debts  would  cause 
a  fall  of  prices  and  cause  us  to  lose  more  than  we 
would  gain.  His  argument  to  sustain  this  theory  is 
not  convincing.  Since  the  English  money  unit  (the 
pound  sterling)  is  now  worth  one-third  less  than  it 
was  a  year  ago,  he  reasons  that  everyone  depend¬ 
ing  on  “sterling”  buys  less  than  before  and  cuts 
down  the  prices  of  what  they  sell.  As  “sterling”  is 
the  basic  money,  not  only  of  the  British  Empire  but 
of  dozens  of  other  nations,  all  of  which  make  up 
about  one-half  the  human  race,  he  reasons  that  a 
further  decline  in  the  value  of  the  pound  would 
further  decrease  world  prices.  This  argument  seems 
ambiguous.  He  confuses  our  gold  prices  with  for¬ 
eign  sterling  prices. 

England  and  all  the  world  except  three  or  four 
nations  are  off  the  gold  standard.  The  pound  ster¬ 
ling  is  backed  only  by  the  credit  of;  England.  It  is 
a  cheaper  money  than  it  was  when  based  on  gold. 
Cheap  money  and  high  prices  mean  the  same  thing. 
France  is  on  the  gold  standard,  but  she  revalued  her 
money  unit  (the  franc)  to  about  one-fifth  of  its 
former  gold  value.  Consequently  France  has  cheap¬ 
er  money,  which  means  higher  prices.  All  of  these 
people  who  include  more  than  one-half  the  best  buy¬ 
ers  of  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States  are 
free  to  trade  with  each  other  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  currency.  They  will  find  it  more  profitable  to 
trade  more  between  themselves  and  less  with  us  be¬ 
cause  the  bankers  compel  them  to  buy  gold  dollars 
to  pay  their  American  bills.  The  bankers  control 
the  gold,  and  they  fix  the  premiums  on  it.  This, 
too,  is  a  tariff,  but  the  revenue  lightens  no  Ameri¬ 
can  tax.  It  goes  to  the  banks.  It  is  our  exchange 
system  and  not  our  tariffs  or  war  debts  that  is  de¬ 


stroying  our  foreign  trade.  America  alone  of  the 
nations  concerned  in  the  war  insists  on  a  dear 
money  unit  which  means  low  prices. 

Cancellation  of  the  war  debt  will  not  increase 
these  American  prices  or  sustain  them  while  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  increases  or  remains 
at  its  present  value.  Our  gold  dollar  may  be 
“sound,”  “impregnable”  and  “safe”  as  our  interna¬ 
tional  bankers  boast,  but  it  buys  twice  the  commo¬ 
dities  and  services  it  did  six  years  ago.  It  is  dear 
money,  and  dear  money  means  low  prices,  and  low 
prices  are  the  cause  of  our  trouble.  The  dear  gold 
dollar  is  cheating  the  debtor  who  pays  back  double 
the  value  he  received.  We  cannot  correct  this  in¬ 
justice  by  taxing  ourselves  to  pay  Europe’s  war 
debts.  We  must  chisel  that  dishonest  value  out  of 
our  own  money  unit— the  dollar. 


Reaction  to  Milk  Price  Plan 

For  a  period  of  about  35  years  I  have  been  a  reader 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  have  followed  with  interest  your 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  dairymen.  During  this  time 
there  have  been  but  few  short  periods  when  milk  was 
produced  and  sold  at  a  profit.  It  is  my  observation 
that  this  is  due,  first,  to  lack  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  dairymen,  and  second,  to  the  fact  that  his 
selling  agent  is  too  closely  allied  with  the  distributor. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  producer  invari¬ 
ably  is  asked  to  absorb  the  entire  reduction  in  price. 
This  is  true  as  a  general  proposition.  However,  I  re¬ 
call  one  or  two  instances  in  which  the  dealer  absorbed 
a  small  part  of  the  reduction. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  plan  outlined  in  an  article 
contained  in  your  issue  of  November  12  is  a  practical 
one,  and  if  adopted  would  give  the  producer  a  fair 
price  for  his  milk. 

The  objective  price,  $3  per  100  lbs.,  for  six  months 
including  the  Winter  season,  and  $2.50  for  the  six 
months  which  include  the  flush  period  for  3  per  cent 
milk  in  the  201-210-mile  zone  with  the  present  fat  and 
freight  differentials  for  the  fluid  milk  and  cream  re¬ 
quired  by  the  metropolitan  market,  is  reasonable  to  all 
jiarties  interested,  the  producer,  distributor  and  con¬ 
sumer. 

The  method  suggested  for  the  attainment  of  the  ob¬ 
jective  price  is  practical.  The  problem  remains  to  se¬ 
cure  its  adoption  and  to  put  it  into  operation.  To  do 
this  the  first  step  towards  its  accomplishment,  is  the 
calling  of  a  meeting  of  the  producers  of  all  the  groups 
to  create  the  proposed  affiliated  organization  and  to 
provide  for  its  management  by  a  board  of  directors  and 
officers  that  will  merit  the  confidence  of  the  membership 
because  of  their  capability,  honesty  and  loyalty  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  milk  producers.  I  predict  for  you 
the  united  support  of  all  dairymen.  f.  m.  REBER. 

Pennsylvania.  ,  ,  , 

R.  N.-Y. — No  one  has  yet  objected  to  the  plan,  but 
there  are  many  dairymen  yet  to  hear  from.  Would  you 
as  one  agree  with  Mr.  Reber’s  prediction.'1 


I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the  article  relating 
to  the  handling  of  milk.  I  wish  you  would  send  me  a 
half  dozen  copies.  This  article  comes  the  nearest  to 
my  idea  of  handling  milk.  It  keeps  the  producers 
business  in  his  own  hands  where  it  belongs.  The  plan 
makes  it  possible  for  the  producer  to  make  the  price 
at  the  source  of  production,  allowing  him  a  living 
profit.  It  will  never  be  accomplished  otherwise. 

New  York.  C-  11  • 


Editorial  under  date  of  November  12  proposing  _a 
plan  for  New  York  milk  shed  is  commendable  and  is 
the  only  solution  for  the  producers  in  the  area  men¬ 
tioned.  *  I  hope  you  will  continue  in  the  interest  ot  all 
milk  producers.  K-  H- 

Connecticut. 


I  have  read  with  interest  the  editorial  on  page  885. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  idea  is  well  conceived.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  can  suggest  nothing  to  improved  m  any  way. 
I  sincerelv  hope  that  dairymen  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed  will ‘be  able  to  get  together  on  some  constructive 
plan  which  will  enable  them  to  increase  the  price  ot 
mill.-  C.  L.  R. 


Tax  Justice  League 

November  16,  the  executive  committee  of  the  Tax 
Justice  League  of  Pennsylvania  met  at  State  College 
and  adopted  a  program  to  be  presented  to  the  next 
Legislature,  which  will  meet  in  January,  lhe  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  T.  J.  Rawlings, 
of  Westmoreland  County.  The  morning  session  was 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  taxes,  with  Prof.  \\  eaver 
leading  the  discussions.  After  lunch  the  legislative 
program  was  taken  up  again,  and  motion  was  made 
and  carried  instructing  Dr.  II.  A.  Surface,  of  Selins- 
grove,  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee,  to  have 
bills  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Bureau  and 
introduced  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  as 
follows : 

1.  — Bill  providing  for  a  maximum  tax  ot  tour  mills 
for  school  purposes,  on  all  real  estate,  true  value. 

2.  — Bill  providing  for  a  flat  income  tax  for  school 

purposes  on  all  incomes  arising  from  intangible  as¬ 
sets,  which  income  tax  shall  be  at  such  rate  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  three-fourths  of  the 
costs  of  maintaining  the  public  schools  ot  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  ,  ,  ,  .  „ 

3.  — Bill  to  abolish  all  road  tax  on  real  estate,  and  ot 
the  taxes  now  levied  and  collected  ^  on  motor  licenses, 
motor  fuels,  motor-driven  road  vehicles,  enough  to  be 
allocated  to  the  local  districts,  on  the  basis,  of  number 
of  miles  of  road  operated  in  order  to  maintain  them. 

4.  — Bill  to  cause  the  cost  of  all  government,  includ¬ 
ing  salaries  of  officers,  to  return  immediately  to  a  parity 
with  the  cost  of  government  in  times  of  peace,  as  in¬ 
dicated  bv  tbe  cost  of  government  in  1913. 

5.  — Bill  abolishing  all  unnecessary  government  bu¬ 
reaus  and  offices.  .  .  , 

6.  — Bill  abolishing  all  State,  county  and  municipal 

automobiles.  ,  ,  ,  ,.  , 

The  committee  also  discussed  matters  relating  to 
public  utilities  and  the  repealing  of  legislation  which 
at  present  makes  possible  the  securing  of  lower  rates  on 
electric  current,  water,  telephone,  etc.  A  motion  was 
made  by  H.  S.  Lydick.  Indiana  County,  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  attend  the  next 
Legislature  to  look  after  the  bills  sponsored  by  the 
league.  Another  motion  by  Mr.  Lydick  was  adopted. 


recommending  that  the  membership  of  the  Tax  Justice 
League  immediately  take  under  consideration  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  choosing  a  Governor,  two  years  from  now,  who 
shall  be  in  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the  league, 
with  the  provision  that  no  “death-bed”  repentant  need 
apply. 

The  committee  went  on  record  as  opposed  to  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  sales  tax  after  February.  1933.  Plans 
were  discussed  for  holding  a  mass  meeting  in  Harris¬ 
burg  during  the  Farm  Show  in  January,  also  the  rent¬ 
ing  of  a  booth  at  the  show  for  the  solicitation  of  mem¬ 
bers  and  passing  out  literature. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  report  by  II.  L.  Shank 
and  P.  C.  Shade,  member  of  the  Public  Utilities  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  they  had  been  unsuccessful  in  their  effort  to 
have  a  farmer  named  as  a  member  of  the  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Commission. 

I  say  again  as  T  have  said  before  it  is  up  to  us,  the 
common  people,  to  curb  these  tax-eaters.  Those  in  of¬ 
fice  will  hold  on  to  their  big  salaries  and  their  useless 
offices  as  long  as  they  can.  We  want  less  government. 

Bethel,  Pa.  c.  r.  bashore. 


Columbia  County,  New  York,  Notes 

Cabbage-growers  delivered  Flat  Dutch  cabbage,  large 
solid  heads,  to  customers  for  8c  a  head.  Carrots  were 
delivered  for  $1  a  bu. ;  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes,  60c 
a  bu.  These  were  very  nice,  and  the  only  objection  to 
them  is  their  deep  eyes.  A  potato  called  the  Late  Red 
has  been  raised  for  20  years  in  Southern  Columbia 
County  in  a  section  known  as  Green  Hill.  This  year 
they  proved  very  prolific.  There  were  four  in  one  hill, 
each  measuring  eight  inches  in  length,  four  inches  in 
width  and  two  inches  thick.  Several  pairs  of  the  Late 
Red  were  so  long  that,  when  placed  end  to  end,  they 
reached  across  the  top  of  a  sugar  barrel.  One  with 
four  attached  to  it  weighed  5  lbs.  These  potatoes  re¬ 
semble  the  Irish  Cups  raised  a  half  century  ago  in 
this  section.  One  farmer  states  his  vines  of  this  va¬ 
riety  measured  about  six  feet  in  some  instances.  They 
require  a  long  time  to  mature  and  need  to  be  planted 
in  hills  about  four  feet  apart  to  allow  for  their  rank 
growth.  E.  A.  H. 


Cayuga  County,  New  York,  Tax  Matters 

The  following  petition  has  been  made  by  the  Granges 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county  : 

Deploring  the  high  tax  rate  and  increasing  cost  of 
our  local  government,  from  $330,000  in  1919  to  $621.- 
380.37  in  1929.  while  the  income  of  Cayuga  County 
agricultural  land  decreased  over  $4,500,000  during  the 
same  10  years ;  and  having  waited  with  patience  and 
endurance  during  the  last  decade  for  some  action  of 
our  Board  of  Supervisors  towards  the  reduction  of 
taxes  we  petition  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  suspend 
all  State  and  county  road  construction  for  1933 ;  dis¬ 
pense  with  county  nurses  and  veterinarian ;  eliminate 
county  pensions;  reduce  the  operating  cost  of  all  coun¬ 
ty  offices ;  reduce  number  of  extra  supervisors  commit¬ 
tees  and  travel  allowance;  reduce  all  salaries  increased 
during  the  “boom”  period ;  work  _  for  lower  election 
cost  through  State  legislation  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
printing;  eliminate  the  office  of  county  garage  super¬ 
intendent;  abolish  all  convict  labor  on  highway  work; 
abolish  the  county  laboratory  ;  eliminate  the  yearly  town 
board  conference  at  Auburn ;  petition  the  State  to 
eliminate  conference  at  Auburn  and  Albany. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  tarm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  teli  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Two  Quarts  Milk  for  a  Letter  Stamp 

Never  have  I  read  more  true  statements  than  in 
your  article,  “Dole  With  a  Farm,”  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
June  18.  I  wish  it  might  appear  on  the  front  page  of 
every  daily  paper,  where  it  might  be  seen  by  every 
city  dweller.  Even  though  the  people  of  the  city  are  in 
need,  do  they  realize  how  hard  a  farmer  works  for  a 
bare  living?  Recently  we  had  some  experience  with 
city  official  arrogance.  Our  taxes  were  unpaid.  To 
get  a  little  cash  to  pay  them  my  husband  agreed  to  plow 
and  fit  a  field  for  a  manufacturing  concern  that  its 
unemployed  might  try  their  luck  at  raising  potatoes. 
Our  14-year-old  boy  is  handy  with  the  tractor,  and  as 
he  had  no  lesson,  only  “gym”  ofter  two  o’clock  he  said 
if  he  could  be  excused  at  that  time  Friday  he  could  do 
the  work  over  the  week  end.  Llis  father  called  up  the 
school  superintendent  and  asked  for  him  to  be  excused, 
and  was  told  that  it  was  against  the  school  law  to  ex¬ 
cuse  a  child  to  work.  The  boy  was  willing.  He  was 
not  missing  anything  in  school.  In  fact  his  standing 
was  higher  than  other  boys  of  his  age  who  have  all 
their  time  for  play. 

As  a  choice  between  “gym”  practice  and  light  farm 
work  I  prefer  the  exercise  in  the  sun  and  air  of  the 
open  field.  Of  course  the  farm  boy  is  entitled  to  his 
time  for  play,  but  if  he  gets  too  little,  the  city  boy 
grows  indolent  with  too  much  idleness.  The  farmer 
would  be  glad  to  hire  men  and  pay  them  well,  if  he 
could  get  enough  for  his  produce  to  pay  for  the  labor. 
But  when  it  costs  two  full  quarts  of  milk  to  pay  for  one 
postage  stamp,  how  can  the  dairy  farmer  pay  a  hired 
man?  ar.  B.  R. 

New  York. 


He  Likes  Our  Economics 

I  have  often  wanted  to  write  you  a  word  of  encour¬ 
agement  and  appreciation  for  the  courageous  and  un¬ 
compromising  stand  you  have  taken  on  the  distribution 
of  created  wealth  and  its  related  subjects.  In  no  other 
paper,  be  it  farm  paper,  metropolitan  newspaper  or 
magazine,  that  I  have  read  has  there  been  so  much 
vitally  important  unbiased  truth  told  about  this  most 
important  of  all  economic  questions,  the  money  ques¬ 
tion,  as  has  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  since  early  last 
Winter.  I  hope  every  Grange,  every  farmer,  every 
household  that  they  reach,  will  not  miss  making  them 
the  subject  of  discussion. 

These  articles  are  all  deserving  of  intense  study,  for 
in  no  other  way  can  an  intelligent  and  effective  public 
opinion  be  aroused  and  maintained.  We  berate  our 
public  officials  for  their  weakness  and  timidity,  but 
public  officials  know  full  well  they  are  helpless  unless 
sustained  by  intelligent  public  opinion.  We  content 
ourselves  with  the  fact  that  we  have  the  power;  we 
still  have  the  ballot,  but  having  the  power  without 
knowing  how  to  use  it  is  like  tossing  a  loaded  pistol 
into  the  lap  of  a  child  who  is  unaware  of  its  possibili¬ 
ties  of  destruction. 

In  these  times  of  a  controlled  and  biased  public  press 
the  danger  is  great  that  in  our  confusion  we  may  be¬ 
come  victims  of  the  power  we  boast.  I  hope  you  may 
be  sustained  in  this  great  work.  J.  D. 

New  York. 
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self-fed  straight  corn  and  sup-"*  'Brown  attributes  the  favorable  results  to 
piemen t,  others  state  that  occasionally  the  age  of  thoso  inmh*  a„a  aL*  ft, 


Economical  Draft  Colt  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Livestock  Prob¬ 
lems  at  Michigan  State 
Experiment  Station 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

The  Michigan  Experiment  Station, 
East  Lansing,  has  the  best  horses  and 
barn  equipment  I  have  ever  seen  for  the 
practical  handling  and  production  of 
high-class  draft  horses.  Prof.  R.  S.  Hud¬ 
son,  in  charge  of  this  department,  is  ren¬ 
dering  a  real  service  to  the  horse  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  country. 

Feeding  tests  with  their  horses  have 
shown  that  horses  fed  lirst  cutting  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  and  corn  easily  maintained 
their  weight,  health  and  efficiency,  doing 
just  as  much  work  of  various  kinds  and 
at  less  cost  than  their  team-mates  eating 
corn,  oats  and  Timothy  hay.  Prof.  Hud¬ 
son  stated  this  test  should  help  to  over¬ 
come  some  of  the  prejudices  which  farm¬ 
ers  and  teamsters  have  toward  Alfalfa  as 
a  horse  feed.  From  my  own  personal  ex¬ 
perience  I  can  say  we  have  fed  Alfalfa 
hay,  all  cuttings,  to  our  farm  work 
horses  and  mares  at  Syracuse  University 
Farm  for  the  past  15,  years  with  only 
beneficial  results.  One  of  our  mares, 
Marie,  a  purebred  Belgian,  so  fed,  is  now 
over  20  years  old,  and  is  still  a  good 
horse.  All  our  horses  ai'e  over  10,  work 
hard  and  are  in  the  best  of  condition. 

Feed  cost  is  an  important  factor  at  all 
times.  This  applies  to  our  work  horses 
as  well  as  in  raising  draft  colts.  Work 
horses  at  Michigan  Station,  fed  Alfalfa 
and  shredded  corn  fodder  and  allowed  to 
run  in  Alfalfa  fields  during  the  day,  were 
wintered  at  an  extremely  low  cost.  The 
results  show  a  slight  loss  in  weight 
which,  however,  did  not  prevent  their 
doing  useful  and  efficient  work  during 
the  following  Spring  months.  For  the 
past  two  seasons  the  horses  in  the  work 
barns  at  Michigan  have  been  maintained 
on  a  mixture  of  molasses  feed  compared 
with  corn  and  oats,  in  whole  and  cracked 
form.  The  results  indicate  that,  cost 
considered,  it  is  poor  economy  to  furnish 
a  mixed  molasses  feed  for  horses  doing 
ordinary  farm  work,  especially  if  grains 
produced  on  the  farm  are  available. 

Everything  possible  is  being  done  to 
promote  the  breeding  of  a  desirable  type 
of  farm  horse  by  supplying  the  outlying 
Michigan  Experiment  Stations  with  high- 
class  stallions  and  purebred  mares.  A 
decided  increase  is  manifest  for  farm 
work  horses,  this  together  with  the  lim¬ 
ited  supply  is  causing  renewed  interest 
in  horse  production.  Prof.  Hudson  has 
an  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable 
test  under  observation  relative  to  rais¬ 
ing  draft  colts  to  maturity.  Twenty- 
four  weanling  draft  colts  of  Percheron 
and  Belgian  breeding  were  purchased 
last  December  from  farmers  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Stockbridge  and  Potterville, 
Mich.,  at  an  average  price  of  $60  per 
head.  Their  average  age  was  six  months. 
They  were  divided  into  three  lots  of  eight 
each,  they  were  wintered  in  a  cheaply 
constructed  open  shed  with  a  straw  roof, 
and  fed  out  doors.  The  colts  were  wormed 
and  all  studs  castrated. 

Draft  Horse  Production  Costs 

The  three  lots  are  fed  as  follows:  Lot 
1 :  Equal  parts  by  weight  of  ear  corn  and 
whole  oats  at  the  rate  of  about  2  lbs.  per 
100  lbs.  live  weight,  with  all  the  Alfalfa- 
mixed  hay,  and  oat  straw  they  would 
eat.  As  might  be  expected  this  group 
will  not  eat  any  of  the  oat  straw.  Lot 
2  receives  the  same  feed  as  Lot  1,  but 
only  one-half  as  much  grain.  Lot  3  re¬ 
ceives  the  same  feeds  as  the  other  two 
lots,  but  only  one-fourth  as  much  grain, 
and  their  hay  is  limited  to  1  lb.  per  100 
lbs.  live  weight.  Present  plans  are  to 
continue  the  experiment  until  the  colts 
reach  maturity  and  are  broken  for  work, 
when  they  will  be  auctioned  off  at  pub¬ 
lic  sale.  During  the  pasture  season  one- 
half  acre  of  Alfalfa  and  June  grass  will 
be  provided  for  each  colt.  Lot  3  re¬ 
ceives  no  grain,  while  the  other  groups 
are  reduced  one-half,  they  will  also  have 
an  exercise  area  of  about  one-half  acre 
each.  Block  salt  is  available  at  all 
times. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  test  the  groups 
were  divided  as  uniformly  as  possible  ac¬ 
cording  to  individuality  and  weight,  their 
average  initial  weight  being  about  666 
lbs.  per  head.  During  the  pasture  sea¬ 
son  the  second  group  receives  grain  only 
when  their  pasture  is  low  and  flies  are 
bad.  Based  on  prevailing  feed  prices  the 
average  feed  cost  per  colt,  per  day, 
figured  for  the  past  Winter,  has  been 
$0,145  for  the  liberal-fed  group,  which 
averaged  weighing  944.6  lbs.  per  head  in 
May.  The  one-half  limited  group  cost 
$0,105,  weighed  880.8  each,  and  the  one- 
fourth  limited  group  cost  $0,078,  and 
weighed  S04.2  lbs.  each  for  the  same 
period.  The  colts  were  all  thrifty  when 
I  saw  them  in  July.  It  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  follow  this  test  and  see  how  these 
colts  sell  in  about  two  years,  and  which 
group  makes  the  most  return. 

Self-Feeding  Lambs 

Last  Winter  when  I  spoke  at  the 
sheep-feeders  meeting.  Farmers’  Week, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  the  principal  topic  of  in¬ 
terest  and  discussion  was  in  regard  to 
self-feeding  lambs.  There  seemed  con¬ 
siderable  doubt  in  the  minds  of  most 
feeders,  as  well  as  my  own,  as  to  possible 


expected  results,  particularly  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  influence  of  self-fed  straight  corn 
on  lamb  losses.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
Bel]’s  work  at  Ohio  seems  to  clearly  in¬ 
dicate,  that  corn  intake  had  an  important 
and  significant  influence  on  lamb  death 
losses,  in  the  feed  lot.  Kammlade,  of  the 
Illinois  Station,  reported  they  obtained 
good  results  from  self-feeding  and  had 
no  mortality  when  the  grain  was  mixed 
with  ground  Alfalfa  hay  in  the  ratio  of 
3.5  lbs.  ground  Alfalfa  to  1  lb.  grain.  A 
one-to-one  mixture  did  not  prove  satis¬ 
factory.  Lathrop,  at  the  Quaker  Oats 
Farm,  Madison,  Wis.,  stated  they  had 
self-fed  lambs  with  only  the  best  of  re¬ 
sults,  particularly  where  some  bulk  was 
provided  in  the  concentrate  mixture.  I 
also  talked  to  a  great  many  individual 
feeders  and  the  majority  favored  sclf- 
l'eeding,  most  stated  they  have  had  no 
bad  results  if  lambs  are  put  on  feed 
gradually.  Some  even  report  no  bad  re- 


they  get  a  bunch  of  lambs  that  have  a 
high  death  loss  on  self-feeders,  using  the 
same  feeds  and  plan  that  the  year  previ¬ 
ous  produced  only  favorable  results  with 
other  lambs. 

Due  to  this  rather  wide  diversity  of 
opinion  and  results  I  was  particularly 
interested,  as  I  know  you  will  be,  in  talk¬ 
ing  with  Prof.  G.  A.  Brown,  chief  of  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry  division,  Michigan,  to 
have  him  summarize  their  extensive 
work  along  this  line.  At  present  they 
are  self-feeding  several  groups  of  light 
weight  Texas  lambs.  From  February  17 
to  April  27,  1932,  they  self-fed  161  lambs 
purchased  on  the  Chicago  market,  having 
an  average  initial  weight  of  a  little  over 
60  lbs.  They  were  divided  into  eight 
groups,  20  per  lot,  except  one  group  of 
slightly  heavier  lambs  containing  21.  All 
groups  received  Alfalfa  hay  in  racks  and 
were  self-fed  various  combinations,  free 
choice  and  when  combined  with  some 
bulk,  with  and  without  a  protein  supple¬ 
ment. 

No  death  loss  due  to  the  feed  was  sus¬ 
tained  in  any  of  the  groups.  Prof. 


These  cafeteria  self -fed  lambs  receive  shelled  corn,  whole  oats,  toheat  bran,  linseed 
oil  cake  and  Alfalfa  hay.  This  is  the  second  test  at  Michigan  with  no  death 

losses  in  this  self-fed  group. 


Some  of  the  colts  notv  on  test  at  Michigan  Experiment  Station,  East  Lansing,  to 
determine  cost  of  production  on  high,  medium  and  loio  planes  of  nutrition. 


Earn  rock  phosphate  produced  this  effect  on  the  teeth  of  dairy  cotvs  at  the  Michigan 
Station.  Steamed  bonemeal  50  per  cent  and  salt  50  per  cent  free  access,  or  steamed 
bonemal  fed  2  per  cent  in  the  concentrate  feed  would  have  supplied  needed  phos¬ 
phorus  and  prevented  this  condition. 


A  group  of  4- IT  club  boys  at  Michigan  Agricultural  College  looking  at  one  of  the 
many  good  Percherons  there.  This  mare  is  18  years  old  and  has  produced  15  colts. 


ge  of  these  lambs  and  the  fact  they 
had  probably  been  fed  some  grain  previ¬ 
ous  to  being  received  at  the  Station.  The 
check  lot  hand  fed  shelled  corn  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  showed  less  finish  than  any  of 
the  selt-fed  lots  and  sold  at  a  lower  price 
per  cwt.,  except  one  group,  which  re¬ 
ceived  self-fed  ground  ear  corn.  Here  is 
the  interesting  thing;  the  group  of  lambs 
on  same  kinds  of  self-feed,  when  I  was 
there  in  July,  had  sustained  a  total  death 
loss  of  eight  head  after  being  on  feed 
hhout  live  weeks.  The  group  receiving 
sett-fed  cracked  corn,  ground  Alfalfa, 
about  two-to-one  ratio  after  about  first 
three  weeks,  and  Alfalfa  hay,  had  already 
sustained  a  15  per  cent  death  loss,  the 
highest  of  any  group  up  to  that  time, 
feugared  feed  was  mixed  with  cracked 
corn  and  fed  in  one  lot,  after  16th  day, 
in  ratio  about  two  parts  corn  to  one 
part  sugared  feed,  linseed  cake  was  used 
to  the  extent  of  7  per  cent.  There  had 
heen  no  feed  death  loss  in  this  group. 
4- he  previous  group  made  an  average 
daily  gain  of  .462  lb.  on  this  feed. 

group  that  had  done  particularly 
well  both  last  time  as  well  as  sustaining 
no  losses  to  date  was  one  which  Prof. 
Brown  termed  his  cafeteria-fed  lambs, 
lliey  received  self-fed  shelled  corn,  oats, 
wheat  bran,  linseed  oil  cake  and  Alfalfa 
hay.  1  he  various  concentrates  were  each 
m  separate  compartments.  These  lambs 
ate  very  little  bran.  For  the  first  28 
days  on  feed  this  cafeteria  group  had 
consumed  375  lbs.  corn,  70  lbs.  linseed 
cake,  300  lbs.  whole  oats,  25  lbs.  bran, 
and  about  200  lbs.  Alfalfa  hay,  and  had 

l  a  total  of  164  lbs.  on  this  amount 
of  feed. 

From  these  various  results  it  appears 
that  in  general  it  is  safe  to  self-feed 
lambs  provided  they  are  of  sufficient 
weigiht,  size  and  thrift  to  properly  assi¬ 
milate  heavy  feed  intake  of  concentrate 
feeds.  The  cafeteria  style  seems  to  be 
a  good  plan  for  self-feeding  lambs,  or  if 
a  single  grain  mixture  is  preferred  con- 
sulerable  bulk  should  be  provided  by  the 
addition  of  ground  Alfalfa  or  other  bulky 
t^eds,  the  amount  of  which  will  vary  with 
the  factors  mentioned  as  well  as  the 
length  of  time  the  lambs  have  been  on 
feed. 

An  average  of  three  years’  work  just 
completed  by  Prof.  Brown,  comparing 
corn,  barley,  oats  and  wheat  for  lambs 
shows  barley  had  90.82  per  cent  the  feed 
value  of_corn,  oats,  77.56  per  cent,  and 
wheat,  <7.84  per  cent.  With  corn  at  42c 
per  bu  barley  is  worth  32c,  oats  19c 
Rnd  wheat  38c  as  a  feed  for  fattening 
lambs  if  Alfalfa  hay  and  corn  silage  are 
used.  Their  comparative  values  are  about 
the  same  either  with  or  without  a  pro¬ 
tein  supplement,  a  1-14  linseed-corn  mix¬ 
ture  proved  to  be  as  good  as  when  1-7 
was  used,  with  Alfalfa  hay  and  corn 
silage. 

Cottonseed  Meal  and  Minerals 
for  Dairy  Cattle 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  find  my  old 
friend,  Prof.  E.  L.  Anthony,  head  of  the 
dairy  work  when  I  visited  this  depart¬ 
ment  at  Michigan.  We  discussed  the 
work  of  Huffman,  Reed  and  Moore  rela¬ 
tive  to  their  extensive  investigations 
with  cottonseed  meal  and  mineral  feed¬ 
ing  for  dairy  cows.  Their  cottonseed 
meal  studies  verify  that  of  other  stations, 
and  also  show  that  the  quality  of  the 
roughage  used  is  equally  important,  if 
not  more  so,  than  the  kind  of  roughage 
used.  Using  large  numbers  of  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  for  a  period  of  over  four  years  their 
results  lend  further  support  to  the  theory 
that  cottonseed  meal  injury  in  dairy 
cattle  is  due  to  the  lack  of  a  factor  or 
factors  carried  by  good  quality  hay.  They 
used  good  quality  Timothy  hay  for  their 
investigations. 

Liberal  feeding,  as  much  as  11  lbs.  per 
head  tor  months,  to  dairy  cattle  from 
three  months  to  four  years  of  age  along 
with  ample  hay  of  high  quality  and  corn 
silage  had  no  apparent  effect  on  health, 
reproduction  or  lactation.  Such  feeding 
did  not  increase  susceptibility  to  udder 
infection.  The  results  fail  to  support  a 
commonly  accepted  idea  that  the  heavy 
feeding  of  cottonseed  meal  results  in  in¬ 
jury  to  dairy  cattle  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  poisonous  principle,  called  gossypol. 
Possibly,  as  Huffman  and  Moore  state, 
gossypol  is  either  non-toxic  to  the  bovine 
or  in  the  process  of  extraction  of  the  oil 
from  the  raw  cottonseed  sufficient  of  the 
‘‘free”  gossypol  is  converted  to  the 
‘bound”  gossypol  to  render  the  meal  suf¬ 
ficiently  non-toxic  for  use  by  dairy  cattle. 
This  problem  is  now  under  investigation 
at  the  Michigan  Station.  In  the  South 
where  bad  results  are  sustained  by  feed¬ 
ing  large  amounts  of  cottonseed  meal  and 
hulls,  the  hulls  do  not  provide  the  needed 
deficiencies. 

After  five  years’  investigation  relative 
to  mineral  requirements  of  dairy  cattle 
the  same  authorities  conclude  the  general 
need  for  mineral  supplements  by  dairy 
cattle  are  frequently  over-emphasized.  It 
appears  that  mineral  supplements  sup¬ 
plying  calcium  are  not  greatly  needed 
even  when  feeds  such  as  Timothy  and 
other  low  calcium  roughages  are  used. 
Their  studies  further  show  rather  con¬ 
clusively  that  raw  rock  phosphate  should 
never  be  fed  to  cattle,  because  of  its 
detrimental  effect  probably  due  to  its 
fluorine  content,  and  further  that  com¬ 
plex  mineral  mixtures  may  .be  harmful  if 
fed  over  long  periods  of  time. 

This  in  no  way  contradicts  the  work 
by  Eckles  at  Wisconsin  discussed  in  the 
November  12  issue,  relative  to  phosphorus 
requirements  and  deficiencies.  The  above 
work  refers  more  to  calcium.  The  Michi¬ 
gan  phosphorus  work  showed  that  their 
cows  which  received  bone  flour  were  in 
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LATEST  INFORMATION 

On  how  to  raise  better  calves  at  lower  cost.  Write 
for  free  circular  on  how  to  raise  calves  the  Larro 
way.  A  simple  program  whch  will  keep  calves  gain¬ 
ing  steadily  in  size  and  weight  and  bring  them 
to  maturity  in  excellent  breeding  condition.  Don  t 
wait.  Write  today. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
Dept.  3,  Box  68,  North  End  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ship  Wool,  Furs,  Hides  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


SWINE 


3 


CHESTER  WHITE 
and  DIJROC  PIGS 

Helping  you  to  meet  conditions. 

7  to  10  weeks  old  pigs  $2.00  each. 

State  whether  boars,  barrows  or  sows.  All 
these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON,  MASS. 
834  Boaton  Po*t  Road  .  Tel.  Waltham  0888 

Reliable  Pigs  For  Sale 

Our  quality  shall  be  maintained,  but  prices  are  low¬ 
est  ever  quoted  for  this  high  grade  stock: 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 
8-9  weeks  old  ...  $2.00 

10  weeks  old  ...  $2.25 

Chester  Whites  $3.00 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  No  crating  charge. 

A.  M.  LUX,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 

8  to  10 

Weeks  Old 

The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  large 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free.  Will  ship 
any  number  C.O.D.'or  send  check  or  money  order;  and 
in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  10  days  with  the 
pigs,  return  them  at  my  expense. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross. 
WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S.— Chester  White,  8  weoks  old  Barrows,  S3. OO  ea. 

BO AHS  BOARS 

Chester  Boers  for  Immediate  servico,  $10-512.515- 
520-525. Guaranteed  to  service  sows.  Youngor  Boars 
$5.  58.  Handsome  Shoals,  54-00.  All  healthy  stock. 
Carl  Fe  Anderson,  Virginia  Eoad,  Concord,  Mass. 


PIGS 


$2-oo 


nifC  „nJ  CD  A  Jt  TC  7  weeks,  $2.00;  lOweeks,  $2.75; 
rllia  dUU  JuUAIaaO  lb.  shoats,  $4.50.  Crated. 
Cash  with  order  or  C.O.D.  Please  state  2d  choice  size 
and  breed  wanted.  8TANLEY  8H0BT  -  CheBWoId.  Del. 

BIG  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITES 

Special  offering  yearling  boar. 

Brookland  Farm,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Q  REG.  | Kg  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M .  JPuUlng- 


ton  A  Son,  Merrlfleld  N.  Y. 


R 


EG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS— Sows. 
Boars,  Pigs.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa, 


| HIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.  1  Ped.  Pigs,  $7.00  ca. 
I  Clean,  healthy,  grain  ted  stock.  R.  HILL  Sencc.  rails,  H.  T. 

A  HOLSTEINS  I\  1 


Maryland  Holstein  Nursery 

SX  King  Posch  Ormsby  Beets,  bom  Janauary  27th. 
7.932.  He  carries  four  crosses  to  Pplly  Posch,  dam  of 
Ormsby  Korndyke  Lad,  two  to  King  Segis  Alcartra 
Prilly,  and  also  to  Dutchland  Cre«amelle  Korndyke 
Lad  and  King  Segis  Pontiac  Konigen.  His  dam  is 
just  finishing  as  a  two  year  old  with  average  test  of 
over  4.1%.  His  twenty  nearest  yearly  tested  danis 
average  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  of  butter.  Price 
$100.00.  Also  a  few  younger  bulls  $50.00  each. 

JOHN  M.  DENNIS,  &  SON, 
RIderwood,  •  Maryland 

T  guernseys 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY C 

BULLS  from  t  Month  to  Serviceable  Age  W 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


F  O  IL  S  -A.  Xj  33 

Two  pure  bred,  registered  Guernsey  Bulls,  one  and  two 
years  old,  Langwater  Monogram  strain,  accredited 
herd.  Both  animals  sound  and  healthy. 

SOMERSVILLE  MF’G.  CO.  SOMERSVILLE,  CONN. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 

|  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .*. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Beet  Cattle  let  011  the  breeding  and 

feeding  of  beef  cattle  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.  -  WORTON,  MD. 
W.  Alan  McGregor,  Manager 


FERRETS 


Will  Ship  C  0.  D. 


CCDDCTC  for  killing 
I  CnilC  I  w  rats,  hunting 
rabbits  and  other  game. 
Males,  $2.00;  Females,  $3. 50; 
Pair,  $4  00.  Yearling  Females, 
special  ratters,  $3.  ea.  6  pr.  $21. 
W.  A.  PECK.  New  London,  Ohio 


FERRETS 


White  or  brown  Yearling 
females,  special  rat  hunters; 
$4.00.  Young  stock  females, 
$3.00;  males,  $2.50.  One  pair,  $5.00.  Six  pair,  $24.00, 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruction  book  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH  -  Now  London,  Ohio 


CCDDCTQ  females  $2.50;  males  $2.00;  pair  $4.00.  Year- 
rCnnCIO  ling  females  special  ratters  $3.00.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  C.  E.  CROW,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


CCDDCTC  f°r  rabbit  or  rat  hunting  males  $2.00;  females 
rCnnC  I  u  $2.50;  pairs  $4;  special  ratters  $3.  C.O  D.  In¬ 
structions  with  order.  H.  ALMEJIDINGER,  Rocky  Ridge, Ohio 


FERRETS  Finest  quality.  Healthy,  tame  and  gentle. 

Males  $2.50;  females  $3;  Pair  $5.  Special  price  on  large 
lots.  Shipments  C.  O.  D.  L.  L.  MACKEY,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio 

FERRETS— white  or  brown.  Special  rat  and  rabbit 
hunters.  Free  price  list.  DONALD  DAY,  New  London,  0. 


Ferrets  Males, $2;  females, $2. 25;  pair  $4.  Special  hunters 
$3.  All  first  class  stock.  E.  L.  Hartman,  Box  4,  N.  London,  0. 


“ERRETS  white  or  brown.  Males  $2.00:  females  $2.25; 
‘  pair  $4.00.  R.  C.  GREENE,  WELLINGTON,  OHIO 


the  best  health  of  the  animals  in  any  of 
the  groups  at  the  end  of  the  experiment. 
They  improved  in  milk  production  and 
gave  birth  to  larger  calves  as  they  be¬ 
came  older.  The  outstanding  feature  of 
this  as  well  as  all  other  investigational 
owrk  is  that  raw  rock  phosphate  should 
never  be  used  as  a  source  of  minerals. 

Bonemeal  may  be  supplied  by  adding 
1  or  2  lbs.  per  100  lbs.  gain  or  keeping  it 
in  a  box  in  a  dry  place  where  the  cattle 
have  access  to  it  at  least  part  of  the  day. 
Salt  should,  of  course,  always  be  kept 
available  for  all  classes  of  livestock.  It 
therefore  becomes  unnecessary  to  pur¬ 
chase  high-priced  complex  mineral  mix¬ 
tures  to  supply  these  simple  mineral 
needs. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Dec.  13-14.  —  Forty-second  annual 
meeting  and  fruit  show  ol'  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Pomological  Society,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Secretary,  H.  C.  C.  Miles,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Dee.  13-15.  —  Annual  session,  Ohio 
State  Grange,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Dec.  13-16. — Third  annual  New  Eng¬ 
land  Poultry  Exposition,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Jas.  C.  Dunn,  chairman  exhibition  com¬ 
mittee,  Waterford,  Conn. 

Dec.  14-16. — Ninth  annual  horticul¬ 
ture  week,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Pa. 

Jan.  4-5,  1933. — Connecticut  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Growers’  Association,  annual  conven¬ 
tion  and  trade  exhibit,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Frank  Roberts,  secretary,  Middletown, 
Conn.  _  .  ^ 

.Tan.  4-6. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  annual  convention,  \\  or- 
cester,  Mass.  Secretary,  Win.  R.  Cole, 
Amherst,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Pleasure  and  Profit  Cocker  Spaniels? 

Prices  reasonable.  V.  S.  KENYON  -  Marcellas,  N.  Y. 


w 


hits  New  Zealand*, SB;  pair.  Supplies.  White  Muscovy 
Ducks.  BREEDERS  SUPPLY,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 


SHEEP 


Shropshire  Yearling  Ram  and  Ewes 


Also  Older 
Ewes. 

Sired  by  the  best  rams  in  this  country.  Priced  to  sell. 

Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons  -  Lodi,  New  York 


CUDADCUIPITC  Champion  Flock  of  1932.  Offering 
■JlUVUroIllnEid  strong  yearling  rams — real  flock  im¬ 
provers;  also  choice  ewes  bred  to  champion  sires.  Rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  IROQUOIS  FARM,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


OLD  FASHIONED 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 

registered,  natural  heel  drivers,  black  bodies;  tan  and 
white  markings,  tan  spots  over  eyes.  Males,  SIO;  fe¬ 
males.  55.  Also  A.  K.  C.  Pekingese,  Boston  and  Scottish 
Terriers,  Cocker  Spaniels.  Males,  525;  females  520 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM,  Jefferson,  N.Y  * 


For  Sale  SSKKSKiK  English  Shepherd 

puppies,  and  older  pups.  Natural  heelers  and  watch 
dogs.  Remember  the  kiddies  with  that  promised  pup 
this  Christmas. 

HIRAM  LOUCKS  -  VERMILION,  OHIO 


For  Sale! 


Two  Champion  Bred  Great  Danes,  8 
months  old.  PEDIGREE.  1  MALE, 
1  FEMALE.  Wonderful  Companion  and  Watch  Dog. 

E.  SNYDER,  Box  48,  R.  D.  1,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


C  x  n,_.  Thoroughbred  puppies,  sired  by  Kuno  V. 
ureal  1/aUc  Fuigricht,  brindle  and  fawn  with  black 
marks.  JOSEPH  PROZELLER,  P.  O.  Box  136,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 

Buff  dog,  brown  and  buff  females.  Dogs  $12;  females  $7. 

B.  C.  HADDEN,  GRAHAMSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Ymac  rifle  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS  Males,  $10.00, 
AllldS  ulIlS  females,  $5.00  Nothing  better  for  the 
children.  O.  H.  RILEY  .  -  Franklin,  Vermont 


BUY  Y  OUR  Friends  and  Children  a  Cocker  Spaniel 
Pup  for  an  ideal  Xmas  gift.  Males,  $10;  females,  $5. 
Satisfaction  guar.  Order  now.  T.S.  Hubbard, E  Highgate.Vt. 


ENGLISH  BULL  PUPS 

Make  real  dogs  Males  $15.00;  Females  $10-00. 
EDGEW  ODD  FARMS  -  SYLVANIA,  FA. 


IRISH  SETTERS 

Finely  bred,  hunting  and  show  strains. 

Meier  Pliieknoll  Farm  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


(1)  Imported  Italian  Bull  Dog. 
Blue  Female,  10  months  old,  a 
real  pal  and  a  man  eater  for 
watching.  E.  SNYDER,  Box  48,  R.  D.  1,  Long  Branch,  N-  J. 


FOR  SALE! 


•ERRETS  white  or  brown  male  $2.00;  female  $2.50; 
P  pair  $4.00.  ELMER  BARKER,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


RABBITS 


MATURED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zealands 
and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock,  .-'penally 
priced  $3.00  each.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 

F°P"d®g°fed  New  Zealand  Reds  and  Whites 

Write  FAIRVIEW  RABBITRY  -  Gap,  Pa. 

D  l  l 'I—  P  Complete  descriptive  literature. 

KaODltS  &  supplies  *u,el(  Ficey.  Jr..  Inc.  0-14,  W.llkill,  N.  T. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Nel  Grovro€ity,ypIarm 

No.  1  Male  COLLIE  COW  DOG 

2  years— 518  00.  T.  S.  HUBBARD  -  E.  Hlghgate,  VI. 

pAI  I  ip  Of  TpQ  —  Watchers  Heelers  — 
V/V/  JLLjILi  X  VJ  1  Maidie  G.  Putnam,  Grafton,  Mass. 

BLACK  SHEPHERD  PUPS  heelers  and  real  watch  flops. 

B  SPRING  VALLEY  KENNEL.  Kellville,  Ohio 

Dure  Bred  Scotch  Sheep  Puppies,  males  $15;  females 
”$10.  STONY  BROOK  FARM,  Albion,  N.  V. 

ran  ytiio  Belgiam  Police  males  $10;  Shipped  on  ap- 
run  Alll AO  proval.  3.  RATHMELL,  Hockessin.Del. 

1  1/  0  Cnv  Tarrinro  Males  $7  50;  females  $6  00. 

A.  I\.  u.  rOX  terriers  E.  h,  morse,  zaleski,  ohio 

Birdale  pups  good  ones  $15.  and  $30.  Satisfaction 
H  assurded.  NINA  E.  WOOD,  Danielson,  Conn, 

PONIES 

Shetland  Ponies  ™ess 

A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS  -  ATWATER,  OHIO 

RACOONS 

^^enuine  Black  Raccoons.  Denression  prices.  All  stock 
VO  registered.  E  L.  HARTMAN,  New  London,  O. 

O DU^I#  D Choice  stock  le  isonable  prices. 

benuine  DiaCK  Kacoon A.  r.  cook,  new  LONDON  o. 

I  GOATS 

rft_  Coin  Two  Toggenburgs  and  two  Nubians,  heavy 
rUF  3dlc  milkers.  Bred.  525.00  and  530.00  each. 
EDWARD  8CIIREFFLEK,Box45,DAN  V1LLE,PA 


If  all  your  cows  were 
doing  their  best 


Dairy  profits  in  most  every 
herd  are  held  down  by  a  few  cows 
that  are  not  doing  their  best.  They 
are  often  called  “boarders.”  Good 
cows,  too,  many  of  them,  with  good 
past  records. 

The  reason,  in  most  cases,  is 
that  these  cows  are  just  not  in  con¬ 
dition.  They  are  “clogged  up,” 
out  of  tune. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  will  do 
wonders  for  these  cows. 

Stock  Tonic  will  give  them 
keener  appetites,  better  digestion 
and  elimination.  It  will  help  them 
to  consume  more  feed  and  turn 


that  feed  into  milk.  It  also  supplies 
minerals  to  balance  the  feed  for 
heavy  milk  production. 

Research  Farm  records  are  filled 
with  examples  of  “boarder”  cows 
that  have  been  revived  by  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic. 

Give  Stock  Tonic  to  your  weak 
milkers.  Give  them  this  chance  to 
do  their  best. 

Give  Stock  Tonic  to  your  whole 
herd.  It  will  help  to  sustain  milk 
production.  Helps  at  calving  time. 

See  your  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer, 
or  write  to  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc., 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

FOR  “ H  E  R  D  IMPROVEMENT” 


DR.  HESS  UDDER  OINTMENT.  .  .  especially  pre- 
|  pared  for  treating  injuries  and  congestion  of  the 
)  udder  and  teats.  Penetrating,  soothing,  healing. 


A  Menace  to  Our  Herds 

Contagious  Abortion  (Bang’s  Disease)  has  become  a  serious 
problem  in  New  York  State.  There  is  probably  more  contagious 
abortion  in  our  herds  at  present  time  than  there  has  been  for 
years.  Much  of  this  disease  has  been  brought  to  us  from  cattle 
imported  from  other  states. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  dairyman  in  the  state  to  help  erad¬ 
icate  this  disease  from  our  herds.  With  this  object  in  mind  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  recently  issued  regula¬ 
tions  prohibiting  the  importation  of  cattle  from  other  states  unless 
they  were  free  from  Bang’s  Disease. 

THE  NEW  REGULATIONS  DO  NOT  FORBID  THE  IM¬ 
PORTATION  OF  HEALTHY  CATTLE  BUT  ONLY  BAR 
ANIMALS  THAT  ARE  UNABLE  TO  SHOW  A  CLEAN 
BILL  OF  HEALTH. 

Dealers  from  other  states  are  already  beginning  to  feel  the 
effect  of  the  new  regulations.  They  find  that  they  cannot  now  sell 
their  disease  affected  animals  to  our  New  York  farmers  at  fancy 
prices.  They  are  appealing  to  the  courts  to  have  the  regulations 
that  were  made  for  your  protection  declared  unlawful. 

Regardless  of  what  decision  the  courts  may  render,  farmers 
will  not  be  inclined  to  endanger  their  own  herd  and  the  livestock 
industry  of  the  state  by  purchasing  animals  from  states  that  are 
unwilling  to  co-operate  with  the  regulations  made  in  your  interest. 

Plenty  of  Cattle  in  New  York  State 

If  you  are  in  need  of  cattle,  you  will  find  plenty  of  good  stock 
for  sale  within  the  state.  In  practically  every  county  there  are 
more  than  enough  animals  to  supply  the  demand.  Why  import 
animals  from  distant  states  when  you  can  buy  good  animals  at 
reasonable  prices  comparatively  near  home  and  at  the  same  time 
help  the  livestock  industry  of  your  state? 

Your  Farm  Bureau  agent  will  be  glad  to  discuss  the  new  rules 
and  regulations  with  you  and  to  explain  how  they  operate  to  your 
advantage.  If  you  desire  to  purchase  cattle  he  will  give  you  a 
list  of  dealers  within  the  state  who  will  be  able  to  supply  your 
wants.  Talk  the  matter  over  with  him. 

CHARLES  H.  BALDWIN, 


Albany,  N.  Y.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 
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The  development  of  the 
unborn  calf  covers  the  long 
term  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-three  days.  Most  of 
this  time  is  loaded  with 
dangers  of  a  breakdown  — 
either  at  calving  time  or  a 
definite  endangering  of  the 
cow’s  later  productive  abil¬ 
ity. The  strain  upon  vitality 
increases  as  the  time  for 
freshening  approaches. 

If  bodily  health  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  sag,  a  staggering 
list  of  infectious  diseases 
find  easy  prey.  Breeding 
weakness,  retained  after¬ 
birth  and  garget  seldom 
occur  if  the  cow’s  power 
of  resistance  is  built  up  to 
maintain  normal  immunity. 


retfii 


timma 


At  this  critical  period  of  the  cow’s 
year  a  slight  investment  in  KOW- 
KARE,  the  concentrated  cow  regulator, 
is  a  real  economy.  A  single  can  will 
ordinarily  suffice  to  treat  one  cow  be¬ 
fore,  during  and  after  the  threatening 
ordeal.  KOW-KARE  is  a  scientific  proc¬ 
essing  of  Iron,  the  great  blood  purifier, 
and  certain  invigorating  drugs,  herbs 
and  minerals  well  known  to  the  medical 
profession  for  their  direct  action  on  the 
appetite,  digestion  and  assimilation  and 
the  genital  organs  of  the  cow. 

Sold  by  feed  dealers,  general  stores, 
druggists  in  $1.25  and  65c  sizes.  If 
dealer  is  not  supplied,  order  direct. 

FREE  Veterinary  Book 

A  valuable  36-page  reference  book  of 
veterinary  advice  will  be  mailed  free  on 
request. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  8,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


CM1 


*UOOV1S 
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Use  BAG  BALM 

for  Caked  Bag  and 

all  healing  jobs 

Quickly  reaches  the  affect¬ 
ed  tissues  of  udder  and 
teats,  promotes  circulation 
and  rapid  healing.  Big 
10 -ounce  package,  only 
60c  at  dealer’s.  Liberal 
sample,  worth  15c,  sent 
on  receipt  of  4  cents  in 
stamps  for  mailing  cost. 


KOW-KARE 

CONCENTRATED  MEDICINAL  REGULATOR 


Clipped  Cows  Yield  Most  Profit 

IlflRj  Clipmaster 


Cows  in  stables  are  harder  to  keep  clean.  One  hair  in  the 
milk,  or  a  piece  of  chaff,  may  add  as  many  as  50,000  to 
the  bacteria  count.  A  simple — easy  precaution  against 
milk  rejection  is  keeping  your  cows  so  clean  that  no 
dirt  will  fall  into  the  milk.  Thorough  cleaning  is  impossible 
if  long  hair  remains  on  flanks,  udders  and  underlines  to 
hold  dirt,  dust  and  chaff.  Clip  these  parts  short,  simply 
wipe  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  germ-laden  dust,  hair, 
manure,  etc.  are  easily  removed. 

Many  dairymen  report  increased  milk  flow  after 
clipping.  A  comfortable,  contented  cow  actually  gives 
more  milk— clean  milk — better  milk.  Get  extra  milk 
profit  by  clipping  your  cows  regularly.  Stewart  Clipper 
prices  are  lower.  The  sensational  new  electric  Clip- 
master  1  s  described  at  right.  Other  clippers,  $1 1.75  up. 

All  described  in  our  free  illustrated  catalog.  Chicago 
Flexible  Shaft  Company,  5598  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago. 

World’s  Leading  Makers  of  Animal  Clippers 


Plugs  in  any  electric  light  socket 
or  runs  from  auto  battery. 
World's  fastest,  finest  clipper. 
Fully  guaranteed  by  largest 
and  oldestestablished  makers 
of  clipping  and  shearing  ma¬ 
chines.  At  any  dealer’s  or 
order  direct,  $2  down,  bal¬ 
ance  C..O.  D.  Complete 
with  Universal  Motor  for 
110-120  volts.  $17.  Special 
voltages  slightly  more. 

When  ordering,  de¬ 
scribe  current. 


■Other  New 
Low  Prices 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV.-F.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


procedures,  the 
accordance  with 


Massachusetts  Milk 

In  1931,  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
established  a  special  commission  of  seven 
persons,  of  whom  two  were  women,  to 
study  the  dairy  farm  problem.  In  1932, 
sifter  a  careful  investigation  of  over  200 
dairies  supplying  milk  to  Massachusetts, 
not  all  of  which  were  within  our  own 
borders,  and  an  analysis  of  current  State 
and  Federal  laws  and 
law  was  amended 

their  report.  In  November  a  set  of  rules 
and  regulations,  drawn  to  conform  with 
the  new  law,  was  submitted  to  a  group  of 
some  200  dairy  farmers  and  milk  dealers 
for  discussion  and  possible  modification 
— surely  an  intelligent  and  democratic- 
procedure,  seeing  that  a  fundamental  dif¬ 
ficulty  has  been  inequality  of  inspection, 
<uid  the  fact  that  rulings  were  sometimes 
deemed  unfair  or  not  well  understood. 

The  milk  situation  in  Massachusetts 
has  perhaps- not  been  very  unlike  that  in 
other  States,  therefore  readers  of  The 
li.  X.-Y.  should  be  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  .just  how  we  are  trying  to  solve  our 
problem.  It  was  seen  to  rest  mainly 
upon  these  facts:  1. — The  dairy  industry 
is  the  third  largest  in  the  State.  2. — For 
the  past  30  years  this  important  business 
has  been  on  the  decline,  notwithstanding 
in  the  same  period  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  has  greatly  increased. 
3. — More  than  half  our  present  milk  sup¬ 
ply  comes  from  outside  the  State.  From 
these  facts  it  was  deduced  that  milk  pro¬ 
duction  was  becoming  unprofitable  for 
our  citizens,  owing,  at  least  in  part,  to 
unfair  outside  competition. 

Yet  to  set  up  tariff  barriers  between 
States  is  uneonsititutional,  and  even  if 
it  were  not,  such  action  would  shock 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  ivhole 
world  is  suffering  at  this  time  from  the 
effects  of  too  high  tariffs.  The  course 
now  being  taken  is  seemingly  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  (local)  producer  and  of  the 
consumer  as  well,  although  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  operate  to  limit  outside  competition 
and  raise  the  price  of  milk  to  Massachu¬ 
setts  dairymen,  at  least  somewhat  above 
the  cost  of  production.  The  revised  law 
simply  provides  for  uniform  sanitary  re¬ 
quirements  and  adequate  inspection  of  all 
sources  providing  milk  or  cream  to  be 
sold  in  this  commonwealth. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  respon¬ 
sible  mother  of  a  family,  your  correspond¬ 
ent  was  gratified  to  discover  as  much  con¬ 
sideration  given,  by  the  commission  and 
by  legislators,  to  the  welfare  of  consum- 
eneouragement  of  agricul- 
obvious  that  the  system 
properly  enforced,  ensures 
safer  milk  supply  for  our 
is  clearly  shown  by  the 
of  Massachusetts  dairy 
to  be  violating  one 
standard  milk  ordi- 


December  10,  1002 

Dogs,  cats  and  canaries  are  the  pets 
ordinarily  considered.  They  were  all 
there  in  large  numbers  and, ‘in  addition, 
rabbits,  cayies,  pigeons,  a  remarkable  va¬ 
riety  of  fishes,  rare  wild  birds,  bears, 
porcupines,  raccoons,  foxes,  a  lion  who 
roared  frequently,  to  the  delight  of  the 
audience,  and  even  “My  Lord  the  Ele¬ 
phant,”  of  moderate  size,  friendly  eyes 
and  trunk,  and  arrayed  in  the  glory  ‘  of 
an  Oriental  parade. 

There  were  132  cat  entries  by  39  ex¬ 
hibitors,  two  from  Tennessee  and  one 
from  Canada. 

In  the  kennel  department,  38  exhibitors 
showed  70,  covering  practically  all  the 
popular  breeds  of  dogs. 

Rabbits  were  well  represented  with  52 
entries. 

As  is  usual  in  pet  and  poultry  shows, 
pigeons  were  a  large  feature.  These  beau¬ 
tiful  birds,  in  such  variety  of  color  and 
form,  are  always  popular  with  visitors. 
There  were  upwards  of  1,400  entries 
from  121  exhibitors. 

The  tropical  fish  department  comprised 
17<  tanks,  including  Guppyi,  Swordtails. 
Moons,  Mollienisias,  Girardinus  and 
G ambus i a,  from  Trinidad,  Mexico  and 
South  America;  Danias,  Barbs.  Letras 
and  Panehax,  from  Bengal,  Malabar, 

(  lima  and  Malay  peninsula;  Bettas, 

1  aradise  T  ish,  Gouramies  and  Polvean- 
thus,  from  Siam,  Bengal  and  Malabar; 
and  Cichlids,  from  Egypt,  Equador  and 
Unnoeo.  Ihree  community  tanks  showed 
families  where  the  various  species  live  to¬ 
gether  in  harmony. 

Although  domestic  fowls  are  not  usual- 
ly  classed  as  pets,  there  was  a  very 

clFeoIot>,  le  I?oultry  department,  upwards 
ot  230  entries  from  44  exhibitors. 

w.  \v.  ir. 


ers  as  to  the 
ture.  It  is 
adopted,  when 
a  cleaner  and 
children.  This 
large  number 
farms  found  in  1930 
or  more  items  of  the 


nance  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice.  For  example,  out  of  658  farms  in¬ 
spected,  431  were  found  lacking  tubercu¬ 
lar  and  other  physical  tests  of  cows,  642 
with  unclean  floors,  591  with  milk  rooms 
inadequately  screened,  648  utensils  not 
disinfected,  and  so  on.  Upon  out-of-State 
farms  supplying  Massachusetts  consum¬ 
ers.  conditions  were  no  better,  if  as  good. 
Only  10  per  cent  of  local  boards  of 
health  inspected  out-of-State  dairies,  al¬ 
though  77  per  cent  of  our  communities 
were  receiving  milk  from  outside,  most  of 
it  from  adjoining  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  large  quantity  of  uninspected 
cream  was  found  to  be  shipped  into  the 
State  from  entirely  outside  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  milk  shed,  some  coming  from  as  far 
off  as  Minnesota,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nesee. 

The  present  law 
most  of  these  evils, 
milk  supply,  and  to 
and  opportunities 


is  designed  to  correct 
to  improve  our  entire 
equalize  the  privileges 
of  State  and  near-by 


dairy  farmers.  The  injury,  if  any,  to  the 
business  of  other  States  with  fewer  large 
cities  and  a  surplus  of  milk  might  he 
avoided  by:  (1)  Reducing  the  surplus,  or 
(2)  turning  it  into  the  form  of  canned  or 
powdered  milk  or  milk  products,  sucli  as 
cheese,  of  which  I  believe  much  is  still 
imported  from  abroad.  Possibly  other 
uses  could  be  devolped. 

Excellent  co-operation  by  producers  is 
indicated  by  their  attitude  at  hearings 
similar  to  the  one  at  Northampton  No¬ 
vember  18,  with  Attorney-General  War¬ 
ner,  Commissioner  George  II.  Bigelow, 
and  J.  C.  Cort  of  the  division  of  dairying 
and  husbandry  in  charge.  Most  of  the 
proposed  regulations,  of  which  a  copy 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  person 
present,  were  accepted  without  debate.  A 
few  points,  such  as  the  period  after  calv¬ 
ing  within  which  milk  ought  to  be  sold 
(five  days  changed  to  three),  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  animals,  if  any,  should  be 
allowed  in  a  dairy  barn,  and  the  use  of 
one-time  strainer  cloths,  brought  out 
varying  opinions.-  In  such  eases,  after 
full  discussion,  an  informal  consensus 
was  obtained  by  the  raising  of  hands.  It 
is  confidently  expected  that  not  alone  the 
dairy  business,  but  the  public  health,  may 
be  protected  and  conserved  by  the  new 
rules  and  their  consistent  application. 

E.  G.  E. 


The  Bang’s  Disease  Order 
Under  Test  in  Court 

Bangs  disease  is  an  infection  that 
spreads  contagious  abortion  in  dairy 
herds  and  decreases  the  milk  flow  in  in¬ 
fected  cows.  It  is  prevalent  throughout 
the  country.  1  orty  States  have  adopted 
laws  or  regulations  to  exclude  or  regu- 
late  the  admission  of  cattle  presenting 
the  danger  of  this  infection.  Last  March 
the  New  York  Legislature  passed  a  bill 
introduced  by  Assemblyman  A.  A.  Hart¬ 
shorn,  of  Madison  County,  providing  that 
a  certificate  be  required  showing  that  all 
cattle  shipped  into  the  State  for  breeding 
and  dairy  purpose  had  passed  a  pre¬ 
scribed  test.  Governor  Roosevelt  vetoed 
11S;  explaining  in  a  memorandum 

[hat  (  ommissioner  of  Agriculture  Pyrke 
had  m  the  meantime  issued  an  order  to 
deal  with  the  question,  and  the  law  was 
not  necessary.  Commissioner  Charles  II. 
Baldwin,  who  succeeded  Commissioner 
e  •  testifies  that  the  previous  order 
of  his  predecessor  requiring  only  a  cer- 
tihcate  from  the  State  of  origin  ‘that  the 
individual  animal  had  passed  a  single 
negative  test  did  not  accomplish  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  on  August  29  he  issued  an 
order  effective  October  1  which  will  per¬ 
mit  the  importation  into  the  State  for 
breeding  and  dairy  purposes  only  cattle 
that  have  successfully  passed  the  blood 
test  for  Bang’s  disease. 

The  authorities  of  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin  filed  a  suit  in  the  name  of  Mintz 
and  Mintz,  citizens  of  that  State  in  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States,  to 
restrain  ( ’ommossioner  Baldwin  from  en¬ 
forcing  the  order.  A  temporary  injunc¬ 
tion  was  allowed. _  The  complainant  al¬ 
leges  two  eonsitutional  objections:  First 
that  by  the  laws  of  1903  and  1905,  Con¬ 
gress  assumed  control  of  transportation 
and  quarantine  of  livestock  so  that  the 
New  York  order  is  void  because  it  is  in 
conflict  with  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Second,  that  the 
order  is  arbitrary  and  unreasonable,  and 
m  conflict  with  the  Due  Process  pro¬ 
vision  of  tiie  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  case  was  presented  to  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 
on  November  19.  The  jus- 
were :  .Judge  August  N. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
Cooper,  and  Judge  Fred- 
botli  of  the  District  Court, 
of  the  firm  of  Whalen,  Mo¬ 


ot  New  York 
tices  sitting 
Hand,  of  the 
Judge  Frank 
crick  Bryant, 
Mr.  Whalen. 


Xamee,  Creble  and  Nichols,  of  Albany, 
represented  the  plaintiffs.  Henrv  S.  Man- 
ley,  counsel  of  the  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Department,  represented  Commis¬ 
sioner  Baldwin,  and  the  State  legal  de¬ 
partment. 

An  early  decision  is  expected.  No  mat¬ 
ter  which  side  wins  the  case  will  go  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  since  it  will  be  entitled  to  a  pref¬ 
erence,  it  will  probably  be  argued  by  mid- 
Winter. 


Liver  Sausage 


To 

boned 


New  York  Pet  Show 

The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  pet. 
stock,  equipment  and  accessories,  was 
held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York.  November  22-26,  in  charge  of  the 
Pet  Dealers’  Association  of  America. 

“The  show.”  said  General  Manager  B. 
F.  Lippold,  “is  to  make  the  public  pot 
conscious.”  In  this,  Mr.  Lippold  and  his 
colleagues  have  done  a  good  job.  It  was 
a  most  interesting  exhibit  in  variety, 
quality,  volume  and  educational  features. 


4  lbs.  of  well-cooked  pork  from 
hogs’  heads  or  jowls  add  2%  lbs. 
of  well-cooked  pork  or  beef  liver,  3  </, 
lbs.  of  well-cooked  tripe,  and  %  lb.  of 
flour.  Cut  the  meat,  liver  and  tripe  into 
small  pieces  and,  after  mixing  them  thor¬ 
oughly  with  flour,  put  the  mixture 
through  a  coarser  grinder.  Season  the 
mixture  with  three  ounces  of  fine  salt, 
one  ounce  of  finely  ground  pepper  and 
one-half  ounce  of  finely  powdered  sage 
and  regrind.  One  finely  chopped  onion 
may  be  added,  if  desired.  Stuff  the  meat 
into  hog  bungs,  or  round  casings,  and 
cook  the  sausages  for  10  minutes  in  boil¬ 
ing  water.  After  cooking  them,  lav  them 
in  ice  water  to  cool  and  whiten,  and 
then  hang  them  up  to  dry. 
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Boston  Produce  Markets 


(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Aside  from  holiday  activities,  which  were 
lighter  than  anticipated,  the  Boston  Produce 
Market  has  been  inactive  during  the  past  week. 
Price  firmness  was  noted  on  fancy,  hard  apples, 
cranberries,  onions  and  potatoes.  The  hay  mar¬ 
ket  continued  inactive  with  both  supply  and 
demand  light  at  unchanged  prices.  Wool  trad¬ 
ing  was  spotty  witli  price  weakness  on  some 
lines.  Butter  and  cheese  were  firm  while  eggs 
suffered  price  declines. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  for 
best,  market  weak  on  ripe  stock.  Native  all  va¬ 
rieties  ord.  25  to  00c.  Baldwin,  ord.  35  to  05c; 

fancy  75c  to  $1.25.  McIntosh  mostly  75c  to 

SI. 35.  McIntosh  large  fancy  mostly  $1.50  to 
$1.75  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  Wolf  River  $1.50  to 

$2  bbl.  McIntosh  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  tub.  N.  Y., 
N.  .1..  Del.  and  Va.  bu.  bskts.  no  sales  noted. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  good 
for  best.  Native  IS  bobs.  25  to  50c.  Cut  off 

few  sales,  poor  demand  25  to  50c  std.  bn.  box. 

Broccoli. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  mostly  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Calif,  erts.  $2  75  to  $3. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  white  15  to  35c.  Savoy  25  to  40c.  Red 

25  to  40c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  Danish  fancy 

few  sales  65  to  75c  100  lbs. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  35  to  65c.  Cut  off.  poor  demand, 
35  to  65e  std.  bu.  box.  Calif,  behd..  few  sales 
$2.25  to  $2.50  crt.  N.  Y.  cut  off  no  sales  noted. 

Cauliflower. — -Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  4  to  12  heads  ord.  35  to  50c:  fancy  60 
to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Conn.  erts.  fancy  $1.  few 
$1.25.  N.  Y.  2  tier  erts.  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Calif, 
erts.  $1  to  $1.25. 

Celery. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good  for  best.  Native  18  bchs.  white  ord. 
mostly  75c  to  $1.25:  fancy  $1.50  to-  $2  std.  bu. 
box.  Pascal,  best.  $2.50  to  $3.50.  poorer  lower. 
N.  Y.  2-3  crate  $1.50  to  $1.65.  poorer  low  as 
50c.  Calif.  %  crate  $1.75  to  $2.50. 

Cranberries. — Supply  heavy,  demand  steady. 
Mass.  ]4-bbl.  crate  $1.50  to  $1.85,  few  large 
fancy  $2. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  good.  Hojt- 
liouse  native  best  $8  to  $10.  poorer  low  as  $3.50 
std.  bu.  box:  others  no  sales  noted. 

Esearole. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  25  to  40c,  few  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Eettuce. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Native  18  heads  hothouse  15  to  40c  std. 
bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  $2.50  to  $3JiO, 
poorer  lower  crate.  N.  Y.  Big  Boston  no  sales 
noted. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  50  to  85c.  N.  Y.  best  50  to  75c,  few 
85c.  Pa.  40  to  75c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Yellow  native  35  to  60c  std.  bu. 
box.  Mass.  med.  size  mostly  45  to  50c  50  lbs. 
Ind.  and  Mich.  50  to  55c  50  lbs.  N.  Y.  yellow 
mostly  50c  50  lbs. 

Parsley. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady 
on  best.  Native  cut  off  ord.  50  to  75c;  fancy 
85e  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  50  to  60e  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  Gr.  Mts. 
mostly  00  to  95c  100-lb.  bags.  P.  E.  I.  few 
sales  $1.75  90  lbs.  Ida.  bakers  fancy  $2  to 
$2.25  box. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  outdoor  25  to  40c  50  to  60  bchs. 
Hothouse  35  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  slow, 
market  weak.  Native  25  to  50c,  poorer  lower 
std.  bu.  box.  Tex.  60  to  75c.  Ya.  15  to  40c  bu. 
bskt. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  hothouse  4  to  10c  lb.  Ohio  fancy  50  to 
85c  8-lb.  bskts. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  rutabaga  or  purple  tops  25  to  50c  std.  bu. 
box.  P.  E.  I.  50  to  60c,  few  65c  50  lbs.  White 
Capes  40  to  60c  50  lbs. 

Hay. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  light, 
market  firm.  No.  1  Timothy  $17.50;  No.  2 
Timothy  $16.50.  Clover  mixed,  red.  No.  1 
SI 5. 50  'ton.  Alfalfa  no  sales.  White  oats 
clipped  (40  to  42  lbs.)  31  to  32c;  (36  to  38 
lbs.)  28  to  29c  bu. 

Better.  —  Market  steady,  creamery  extras 
25i4c.  Firsts  23  to  25c.  Seconds  22  to  22%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras  42  to  43c.  White  extras  42c.  Fresh  east¬ 
ern  40  to  42c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
moderate,  market  firm.  Fowl  western  3  to  5 
lbs  16  to  20c;  2V>  to  3  lhs.  15  to  16c.  Roosters 
13  to  14c.  Chickens,  small  20  to  21c:  large  16 
io  19c.  Broilers  native  18  to  20c.  Chickens  na¬ 
tive  15  to  19e  lb.  Live  poultry  steady.  Fowl  13 
to  17c.  Leghorns  12  to  13c.  Chickens  large  15c; 
small  13  to  14c.  Broilers  13  to  15c.  Roosters  8c 
lb.  Turkeys,  native,  young  toms  25c;  hens 
26c:  western  young  toms  20  to  22c;  hens  -1 
to  23c  lb.  _  . 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
extras  15%  to  16c;  firsts  15  to  15%c.  Iresh 
extras  none;  firsts  13  to  14c.  Western  held 
daisies  extras  15  to  1514c;  firsts  14(4  1°  15c. 
Held  extras  15%  to  16c.  Fresh  firsts  1214  to 
13"  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — Market  draggy  except  on  small 
lots.  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $2.75  to  $3.  Calif, 
small  white  $4.25  to  $4.50.  Yellow  eyes  843.50 
to  $3.75.  Red  kidney  $3.75  to  $4.  Lima  $6  to 


$6.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  inactive,  demand  moderately 
light,  prices  slightly  lower  on  several  grades. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  19  to  20c, 
clothing  15  to  15%c;  14  blood,  combing  1914  to 
20c  clothing  16  to  17c:  %  blood,  combing  20 
to  21c,  clothing  17  to  18c;  14  blood,  combing 
20  to  21c,  clothing  17  to  1714e. 

Scoured  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing  47  to  49c, 
clothing  38  to  39c:  %  blood,  combing  42  to  44c, 

clothing  35  to  37c;  %  blood,  combing  37  to  39c, 

clothing  32  to  34c;  14  blood,  combing  35  to  36c, 

clothing  29  to  31c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  45  to  47c, 
clothing  38  to  40c;  14  blood,  combing  43  to  4oc, 

clothing  37  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing  39  to  41c, 

clothing  36  to  38c;  14  blood,  combing  36  to  38c, 

clothing  33  to  35c. 


BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 


Hogs. _ Supply  light,  market  around  25c  lower 

than  last  week,  demand  very  slow.  Bulk  of 
sales  $3.25  to  $3.75.  ,  ^ 

Cattle. — Supply  all  killing  classes  light,  mar¬ 
ket  slow  and  draggy,  cows  off  25  to  50c,  a  few 
good  offerings  bringing  $3.50.  bulls  barely 
steady:  vealers  mostly  50c  off,  demand  general¬ 
ly  very  slow  on  all  classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $l.o0  to  $3;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  75c  to  $1.50. 

Balls  — Low  cutter  to  medium  $1_  to  $2.oO. 
Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $2.50  to  $5.50; 
cull  and  common  $1  to  $2.50. 


Sheep.- — None.  ,  ,  ,  , 

Milk  Cows.— Supply  light:  market  generally 
steady  with  last  week;  demand  slow.  Choice, 
per  head.  $85  to  $95;  good,  $65  to  $80;  medium, 
$30  to  $65;  common,  $25  to  $30. 


An  Interesting  Bee  Book 

Practical  Beekeeping,  by  Arthur  M. 
Sturges,  of  Great  Britain,  is  written  by 
a  bee  enthusiast  who  has  studied  the  his¬ 
tory  and  •  possibilities  of  the  business.  It 
contains  308  pages,  with  colored  frontis¬ 
piece  and  many  illustrations — an  attrac¬ 
tive  book,  suitable  as  a  gift  for  the  li¬ 
brary  of  any  farm  family.  Price 
For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


'tAdmatC  GUARANTEED  FEED 


Snow  on  the  roof-' 

but  Summer pasture  inside 

There’s  snow  on  the  pocket  book,  too.  Prices  are  low — 
entirely  too  low.  The  only  sensible  thing  is  to  study  how 
to  get  the  largest  number  of  those  scarce  dollars  that 
you  can.  It  seems  common  sense  to  cull  the  herd,  keep  fewer 
cows,  only  the  best  producers,  and  feed  those  best  cows  to 
maximum  production.  In  other  words,  make  every  dollar  of 
feed  produce  more  gallons  of  milk. 

Red  Rose  24  Dairy  Feed,  and  Lancaster 

20,  are  two  feeds  that  have  definite  records  of  putting  more 
milk  in  the  pail.  They  bring  to  winter  feeding  those  elements 
cows  find  in  summer  pasture  and  need  just  as  much  in  winter, 
too.  They  have  behind  them  90  years  experience,  plus  the  most 
recent  study  of  farm  feeding — yet  they  are  surprisingly  eco¬ 
nomical  in  cost.  Today,  when  snow  is  on  the  roof, 
in  more  ways  than  one,  let  y°u 

have  summer  pasture  inside. 


JOHN  v  ObflitmOH,  V  SONS 

LANCASTER.,  PA. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO 


MILLS:  LANCASTER,  PA. 


YORK,  PA. 


(This  5 6  Page  Book  FREE 

It  is  simple.  It  is  sensible.  It  re¬ 
minds  you  of  many  things  you 
already  know.  It  may  tell  you  new 
things  that  help  make  profits.  It 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  Simply 
mail  us  a  post  card  with  your  name 
and  address. 


Delicious  Florida  Citrus  Fruits 

That  Make  Delightful  Christmas  Gifts 

I  will  ship  prepaid  to  any  express  office  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  U.  S.  A.  one 
bushel  of  tree-ripened  Peace  River  Valley  Oranges,  Grapefruit  or  Tangerines  for  $2.75.  Mail 
money  order  to —  . 

Powers  Taylor  Care  of  C.  H.  Taylor  &  Co.,  Box  475,  Wauchula,  Florida 

Subscribers’  EAchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  935. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $1.50  per  gal¬ 
lon  in  6-gallon  crates,  here.  DANIEL  AVIL- 
LIAMS,  Houghton,  N.  Y. 

HONEY— 60  lbs.  best  clover,  $4.20;  25  lbs., 
$2.25:  25  lbs.  chunk  comb,  $2.50;  here;  5-lb. 
pail,  90e  prepaid.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 

EMILY’S  HOMEMADE  walnut  fudge  and 
penuche,  delicious,  ereapiy,  fresh ;  in  attrac¬ 
tive  pound  boxes  60c  postpaid.  EMILY  DUNN, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Niantic,  Conn. 

FANCY  NEW  Vermont  maple  syrup,  guaran¬ 
teed,  $2.25  per  gallon;  sugar,  10-lb.  pail, 
$2.75,  f.o.b.  It.  STEVENS,  Montgomery  Center, 
Vermont. 

PEANUTS — New  farm  stock,  unshelled,  20  lbs., 
$1:  50  lbs.,  $2.25;  75  lbs.,  $3.50;  500  lbs., 
$17.50;  Jumbo,  Virginia  Runners,  shelled,  de¬ 
licious  sweet  potatoes,  ask  for  prices.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 

FANCY  McINTOSH  apples,  bu.,  $1.50;  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  $1.25  here:  price  on  larger  quantities 
on  request.  OLD  ORCHARD  FARM,  Sharon 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gal.; 

$2  per  gal.  for  two  or  more;  postpaid  third 
zone.  H.  K.  MacLAURY,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 

FANCY  DRIED  apples,  10  lbs.  $1,  postpaid 
fourth  zone.  „  ROSS  SERGEANT,  Sodus, 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

WALNUT  MEATS,  2  lbs..  $1.30;  5  lbs.,  $2.50; 

10  lbs.,  $4.50;  shellbarks,  1  lb.,  90c;  2  lbs., 
$1.60;  P.  P.  paid;  walnuts  in  the  shell  $1.50 
bu.;  shellbarks,  $2.75  bu.  GLEN  DALE  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

60  LBS.  MIXED  Fall  honey,  light  color,  $3; 

same,  dark.  $2.70;  light  amber  clover,  §3.30. 
LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  BASSWOOD,  the  finest  flavored  of 
them  all,  60-lb.  can.  $3.60;  2  cans,  $7;  here. 
TIIOS.  BRODERICK,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Country  Board 

RIDGEWOOD  REST  HOME,  private  sanitorium, 
Invalids,  elderly  people;  excellent  food,  nurs¬ 
ing  care;  terms  moderate.  GROVE  AND  VAN 
DIEN  AVE.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Tel.  Ridgewood 
0-5517. 

SHELLED  AND  SELECTED,  raw,  Spanish  pea¬ 
nuts.  10  pounds,  70c;  100,  $5.50.  W.  W.  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 

PURE  PORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins 
and  shoulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs,  no 
cereal,  no  water;  5  lbs.,  $1.50,  parcel  post  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone;  send  check  or  money  order; 
satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  GEO. 
DAWSON,  R.  2,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

NURSE  WILL  take  child  or  infant  to  board  on 
farm  12  miles  from  Ithaca;  mentally  retarded 
child  tutored;  doctor’s  reference;  best  of  food 
and  care;  six  ($6)  dollars  a  week.  Write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4767,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  OAKS  HOTEL,  De  Land,  Fla.,  American 
plan,  attractive  rates. 


Miscellaneous 


HOLLY  WREATHS  and  evergreens  for  Christ¬ 
mas  decoration:  prices  reasonable;  information 
on  request.  A.  J.  GORDY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


HAND-PAINTED  CHRISTMAS  cards,  20  for  $1. 
THE  PINES,  Tunkhannoek,  Pa. 


HAND  EMBRODIERED  white  muslin  pillow 
cases,  fine  quality,  $1  pair.  M.  A.  NELSON, 
21  Pearl  St.,  Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  Fordson  tractor  parts  gover¬ 
nor,  neekyolks,  water  pump,  plows,  saws, 
2%-ton  truck,  carrots.  GRANT  WOLLABER, 
JUohawk, ,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  ON  FRESH-PICKED  balsam  pillow, 
filled  with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks; 
helpful  to  asthma  and  hay  fever;  excellent  gift 
for  sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  in  sick¬ 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne .  cover;  2%  pounds, 
$1.35,  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  5,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Pasteurizing  plant,  capacity  not 
over  800  quarts  or  will  consider  buying  or 
leasing  with  running  retail  business.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4798,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILLIAM  SCHOLLENBERGER  everything  is 
forgiven,  come  home  or  get  in  touch  with 
mother.  311  STANHOPE  ST.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail'  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  Tile  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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SUNLIGHT  t/viouqk 

luSTRAGLASS 

mmmm  the  u/tra  v/o/etrai/  window  tj/ass  wmmmm 

fo/wvetiid  /ticket)  Ut  chick j 


not  a 

qUm± 

^^uMtUute 


it  ucLCb5»ary  to  use  a  glass  suDstitute  in  your 
poultry-house  windows.  Lustraglass  is  a  clear,  white  window 
glass  made  especially  to  transmit  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  sun¬ 
light— the  rays  which  prevent  rickets  and  promote  quick  and 
profitable  growth  in  chicks.  Lustraglass  can  be  erected  at  any 
angle,  and  will  last  for  years.  Rain  or  weather  has  no  effect  on 
it.  Lustraglass  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  window  glass. 
Because  it  is  permanent,  it  costs  much  less  than  glass  substi¬ 
tutes  which  must  be  replaced  from  time  to  time. 

Get  Lustraglass  from  your  hardware  or  lumber  dealer  in  sash 
already  glazed  or  sizes  cut  to  fit  sash  you  may  have. 

Scientific  tests  definitely  prove  that  chicks  raised  under  Lustra- 
glasS'  are  healthy,  normal,  and  entirely  free  from  rickets. 
An  interesting  report  of  these  tests  is  contained  in  book¬ 
let  P332  sent  free  on  request.  Use  coupon  below. 


„_FREE  BOOKLET 

ute  coupon^ 


AMERICAN  WINDOW  GLASS  COMPANY 
1609  Farmer*  Bank  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I  want  the  facts!  Send  me  free  booklet  P332. 


Name 


Address 


FOR 


1933-look 

FOR  QUALITY 
...NOT  PRICE 


Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  are  bred  to  lay.  That’s  why  they  are  cheap¬ 
est  in  the  end.  They  have  the  vigor  to  live,  thrive,  grow.  Beware 
of. chicks  from  eggs  gathered  here,  there  and  everywhere.  Kerr 
chicks  come  from  farms  where  we  have  been  breeding  for  heavy 
egg  production  for  many  generations.  Over  75,000  Kerr  breed¬ 
ers  carefully  culled  and  blood  tested.  Write  for  latest  Chick 
Book,  prices  and  early  order  discount  offer. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 


New  Jersey 
Paterson 
Trenton 
Camden 
Toms  River 


New  York 

Binghamton 
Middletown 
Schenectady 
East  Syracuse 

(In  writing  branches 


19  Railroad  Ave. 
f  RENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Pennsylvania  Massachusetts 

Lancaster  West  Springfield 

Scranton  Lowell 

West  Chester  Connecticut 

Danbury 

address  Dept.  19) 


Black 

Leaf40 


No  _ 

Handling  of  Birds 


JUST  PAINT  THE  ROOSTS 


F'aste  or  pin  this  ad  on  a  letter  with  your  name  l 
address  and  mail  it  to  us  with  25c..  (stamps  or  coin) 
*.<>*■  the  next  12  issues.  American  Poultry  Journal  i 
540  South  Clark  Street  Chicago,  Illinois/ 


Our 

20x20 


new 


GOD  LIVER  0IL> 


PALE 
AMBER 

BIOLOGICALLY  TESTED  FOR  A  and  D  1 
5  Gal.  $5.50-10  Gal.  $10.50.  F.O.B.N.  Y. 
Buyers  of  30  Gal.  Drums  Special  Low  Price 
CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY  , 

624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MORE  HEN  MONEY 

Increase  your  poultry  profits  by  following  the. 
practical  tips  oil  feeding  for  eggs,  housing,  and, 
disease  control  which  appear  monthly  in  Every- 
bodys.  Only  magazine  giving  you  the  latest  rtis-' 
coveries  in  poultry  raising  from  all  parts  of  tn» 
world.  1  yr.  trial,  25c.  Send  for  FREE  Sample. 
Everybody*  Poultry  Mag.  Dept.  23,  Hanover,  Pa. 


Prosperity”  Model 
Amlierst-type  House 
(shown  above)  is  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  we  have  ever  offered. 
Accommodates  100  to  135  ma¬ 
ture  birds,  depending  on  breed. 
Or  install  two  brooder  stoves 
and  care  for  800  chicks.  Addi¬ 
tional  sections  supplied  to  make 
long  laying  house.  Readily 
adapted  for  battery  installa-  ' 
tion.  Price,  $130.00  F.O.B 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog 
of  Foultry  Houses  and  equip¬ 
ment,  44  pages;  scores  of  il¬ 
lustrations. 


E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

85  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


on  our 
New 
^Prosperity 
Houses 


CLEAN  OUT  RED  MITES  NOW 

One  application  a  year  does  the  trick. 

STEWART'S  MITE  EXTERMINATOR 
One  gallon  75c.  Five  gallons  S3. 00 

Send  cash  or  V.  O.  1).  as  preferred.  Try  our  Standard 
Quality  Disfeetant  SI. 00  per  gallon. 

STEWART’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Oceanside,  Long  Island,  New  York 


Poultry  Magasfija 


Make  more  money  from  poultry  this  year.  Read 
Poultry  Tribune  for  all  the  newest  ideas  on  feed-  ~ 
injrA  culling,  housing,  marketing,  etc.  Poultry 
Tribune  is  read  by  400,000  progressive  poultry 
raisers;  it  helps  them  and  it  will  help  you.  Read 
about  our  $1,000.00  Chick  Growing  Contest,  a 
chance  to  win  a  prize.  Five  yrs.  $1;  one  year  25c. 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Dept.  30,  MOUNT  MORRIS,  ILL. 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Many  of  our  250,000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 
their  wants? 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  order  from  some  breeder 
whose  announcement  appears  in  these 
columns.  If  you  have  a  good  supply 
of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  In 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  the  birds  that  you  can 
spare.  Write  for  rates  and  information 
to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT,  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.) 


EGG  CARTONS 

2x6  and  3x4  Sizes 
STOCK  or  SPECIAL  PRINT 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

INMAN  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

^  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  ^ 


Controlled  Heat 
Destroys  Coccidiosis 


Destroys  all  germs,  mites,  cysts,  nits,  etc 
There  is  no  substitute  for  this  safe,  powerful 
heat  torch  to  keep  your  chickens  and  their 
home  clean  and  free  from  disease  germs.  The 
AEROIL  method  has  the  highest  endorsements 
from  over  100  Colleges  and  Experimental  Sta¬ 
tions.  Ask  your  County  Agent  and  write  for 
our  new  Bulletin  No.  90-  II. 

ER0IL  BURNER  COMPANY  Inc. 

West  New  York,  N.  J. 

176  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 
469  Bryant  St., San  Francisco,  Cal. 


j  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is- 
land,  N.  Y.  Report  for  November  18. 

Most  poultrymen  recognize  the  im- 
portance  of  body  weight  in  pullets  coming 
into  lay,  but  many  overlook  the  benefits 
of  maintaining  good  weight  in  their  flocks 
throughout  the  year. 

By  intelligent  breeding  one  is  able  to 
develop  a  strain  of  birds  that  will  have 
the  important  quality  of  persistency,  the 
ability  to  keep  laying  into  the  late  Fall 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  laying,  or 
better  yet  to  molt  slowly  and  continue  to 
lay.  Persistency  is  associated  with  late 
molting  and  no  other  character  appears 
to  be  of  more  importance  in  producing  a 
high  annual  record.  The  question  may 
be  raised  whether  birds  which  are  per¬ 
sistent  do  not  produce  pullets  which  are 
able  to  go  through  the  first  few  months 
of  laying,  without  a  Fall  molt. 

In  some  flocks  where  a  small  per  cent 
of  the  pullets  have  molted,  a  check  indi¬ 
cates  that  these  molters  are  in  poor  flesh 
and  that  the  birds  which  have  continued 
to  lay  are  in  good  weight.  Many  times 
the  cause  of  a  Fall  molt  is  not  apparent 
and  often  under  the  best  of  conditions  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  flock  will  molt. 
Nevertheless,  the  poultryman  who  can  so 
manage  his  flock  that  body  weight  is 
maintained  will  be  the  one  who  can  se- 
cure_  the  best  Fall  and  Winter  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  One  of  the  factors  that  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  keeping  up  the  body  weight  is 
freedom  from  internal  and  external  para¬ 
sites  ;  one  can  hardly  expect  a  flock  in- 
tested  with  worms  to  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  freedom  from  cliickenpox,  made 
possible  by  vaccination  before  laying 
starts,  is  another  item  often  overlooked. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  from  information  received  from 
contestants,  those  pens  in  the  past  con¬ 
tests  which  contracted  cliickenpox  were 
not  vaccinated  or  in  a  few  cases  the  vac¬ 
cine  used  was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

A  good  ration  and  a  correct  feeding  plan 
are  also  essential  factors.  Correct  hous¬ 
ing  plays  an  important  role  in  providing 
healthy  surroundings,  but  will  not  offset 
the  lack  of  sanitation. 

The  best  birds  in  a  flock  will  be  those 
that  can  lay  heavily  and  maintain  body 
weight.  Both  of  these  factors  depend  up¬ 
on  intelligent  breeding  and  sound  man¬ 
agement. — D.  H.  Horton,  Head,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  seventh  week  of  the  11th 
annual  N.  Y.  State  egg-laying  contest  the 
pullets  averaged  to  lay  2.57  eggs  or  at 
the  rate  of  36.7  per  cent.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  5.9  per  cent  over  last  week’s 
production.  The  total  production  to  date 
since  October  1  is  14.10  eggs  per  bird. 

High  Pens  for  the  Seventh  Week. — W. 
L.,  Grandview  Poultry  Farm,  55  points, 

58  eggs ;  W.  L.,  W.  A.  Downs,  54  points, 

54  eggs ;  Bf.  B.,  Far-A-Way  Farm,  52 
points,  54  eggs ;  W.  L.,  Farview  Poultry 
Farm,  50  points,  52  eggs;  IL  I.  R.,  Moss 
Farm,  49  points,  51  eggs;  Bar.  IL,  V.  H. 
Kirkup,  48  points,  50  eggs ;  W.  L.,  W.  S. 
Hannah  &  Sons,  47  points,  53  eggs. 

Leading  pens  in  the  various  classes  : 

White  Leghorns.  —  Grandview  Poultry 
Farm,  272  point,  314  eggs ;  Ace  Farm, 
265  points,  276  eggs;  Oak  Hill  Poultry 
Farm,  258  points,  285  eggs ;  The  Joachim 
Breeding  Farm,  243  points,  254  eggs ; 
Trexler  Farms,  237  points,  259  eggs ; 
Farview  Poultry  Farm,  236  points,  253 
eggs ;  W.  A.  Downs,  235  points,  243 

It.  I.  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  249  points, 
260  eggs ;  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  215  points, 
213  eggs ;  West  Neck  Farm,  155  points, 
160  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — V.  II.  Kirk¬ 
up,  171  points.  182  eggs ;  Pratt  Experi¬ 
ment  Farm,  93  points,  110  eggs ;  A.  C. 
Jones  Poultry  Farm,  73  points,  84  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  199  points,  226  eggs. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Ulster  County,  N.  Y., 
Poultry  Program 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  Farm  Bureau 
poultry  committee  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  November,  laid  out  a  poultry  program 
more  intensive  than  during  any  past 
year.  It  was  planned  to  hold  a  Hudson 
Valley  poultry  exposition  in  Kingston, 
the  county  seat,  during  late  Winter,  to 
hold  regular  monthly  meetings  with  noted 
speakers,  and  to  conduct  a  “Better  Pul¬ 
let”  campaign. 

C.  H.  Weidner,  of  West  Sliokan,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  county  committee,  presided 
at  the  meeting.  Albert  Kurdt,  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  manager,  summed  up  the  work  car¬ 
ried  out  by  Ulster  poultrymen  during  the 
last  year.  Prof.  L.  M.  Hurd,  Cornell 
University,  defined  the  county’s  position 
in  the  State  from  a  poultry  standpoint. 
He  said  it  ranks  first  in  value  of  eggs 
produced,  in  number  of  commercial  poul¬ 
try  farms  where  over  40  per  cent  of  the 
income  is  derived  from  poultry,  and  is 
third  in  poultry  population,  with  more 
than  500.000  chickens.  Accordiing  to  the 
census,  Ulster  County  has  610  large  com¬ 
mercial  farms.  Egg  production  has  in¬ 
creased  96  per  cent  during  the  past  10 
years  and  the  production  is  now  esti¬ 
mated  at  4,225,000  dozens  of  eggs  per 
year. 

At  the  Hudson  Valley  Poultry  Exposi¬ 
tion,  to  be  held  in  Kingston  during  late 
February  or  early  March,  will  be  a  chick 
show  and  egg  show,  lectures  by  special¬ 
ists.  and  equipment  display. 

The  committee  passed  a  resolution  en¬ 
dorsing  the  egg  auction  started  recently 
at  Fouglikeepsie.  It  felt  that  it  was  the 
most  important  siingle  development  in 
marketing  eggs  ever  made. 

EUGENE  W.  CANDIDUS. 


lf?ANl£££- 

Wo  LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEED  UP  TO  4  WEEKS 

Our  chicks  must  be  good  to  live  up  to  this 
guaiantee.  Through  many  years  of  continuous 
trapnesting  and  pedigreeing,  we  have  developed 
a  heavy-laying,  non-sitting|strain. 

10055  State  Blood-Tested 
Write  for  new  FREE  Catalog  and 
Pre-Season  Discount  Offer 

Route  7, 

Wrentliam,  Mass. 


REDBIRD  FARM 


OSS 

,  _  ^arm 

R.I.  Reds 


**EDS  Wl™  A  reputation 

1  5ornW°  consecutive  years,  our  birds  have 
led  all  breeds  at  the  New  York  State  Con¬ 
test  (L.  I.)  during  the  winter  months. 
Trapnested  Blood-Tested 
Pedigreed  for  24  Years 
Ail  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
1931-32  Contest  f  Maine  -  248  points  243  eggs 
Records:  \  New  York  236  points  232  eggs 

We  are  now  hooking  orders  for  Baby  Clucks 
and  Hatching  Eggs  at  subtantially  reduced 
prices.  Special  Discount  allowed  on  orders 
placed  before  January  loth.  Pedigreed  Cock- 
erels  from  high-record  dams. 

Special  Broiler  Chicks  Beds  and  Crosses 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Prices 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO?  MASS. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

BABY  CHICKS 

$14.00  per  100. 

Eggs  for  Hatching 
$7.00  per  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders,  100 
(B^D1)  Free16  Teste<1  *or  Pullorum  Disease 

I  Specialize.  One  Breed.  One  Grade,  The  Best, 
at  One  Price.  ' 

My  birds  are  early  maturing.  Just  wliat  you 
want  for  your  early  broilers. 

Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders 
ORDER  NOW 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

D®P‘-  B  Rockland,  Mass. 


Leghopns-Redj-Rocks  -Wyandotles 

m  uTTl  MTirf^MiiiiTi^m  mETM 

“WELL  BRED/— WT, I  I  BREEDERS” 


Tested  to  LIVE  and 

bred  to  LAY 

We  are  hatching  entirely  from  flocks  State 
Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  without 
a  single  reactor  being  found.  Beal  quality  chicks. 

Our  New  Hampshire  Reds 
are  very  popular 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  prices 
to  broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers,  Box  eo,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


. Leghorns 


Chicks  With  the  DOUBLE  GUARANTEE 

1.  100%  Livability  for  2  Weeks. 

2.  Must  pay  you  better  than  any  other 
chicks  you  can  buy. 

Prices  Reduced- Quality  Maintained 

The  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  we  are  now 
booking  for  Spring  delivery  will  be  even  better 
than  those  we  sold  for  seven  years  at  28c  each. 
Yet  the  price  has  been  reduced  to  17c  a  chick 
in  100  lots. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Special  Discount  Offer 

LORDFARMS^  Forest  Road 

UVJIVIA  r  -f-VlVlVlO  Methuen,  Mass. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  1912 
'  “Tk  Strain  Bred  Jar  Large  Untjorm  When  Eggt  A.  ways.  ’ 

I  Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  average 
lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24  oz.  eggs  soon  after 
they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and  pedi- 

Igree  bred  21  years  to  produce  a  strain  of  this  kind 
and  offer  you  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels  with 
several  generations  of  2T  to  30  oz.  egg  breeding. 
Catalog  Free 

Lcloverdale  poultry  farm 

F.  J.  DeHart.  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland.  N.  Y, 


&  Hill  MAPLtOLIW  lllll 


Hardy  Vermont  thicks 

1  ■  l.li.u  »  ■U'JliM  l'f  - 


Are  sure-fire  profit  makers  because  tliev  are  surcharged 
with  health,  vigor  and  good  breeding.  Mortality  usually 
less  than  extra  chicks.  All  breeding  stock  fully  inspect¬ 
ed  by  and  maintained  under  State  supervision.  Our 
N.  H.  Reds.  B.  Rocks  fine  for  eggs  or  broilers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

-‘-f1*’8  the  Flock  Average  that  Counts” 
MAPLEGLEN  POULTRY  FARM  -  PROCTOR.  VT. 


J  FI 

Br 

^SSlk. f< 


FREE  Squab  Book 


Breed  PR  Royals,  the  cream  of  poultry.  Send 
four  cents  stamps  for  postage  on  big  free  08-p 
book.  Our  33rd  year.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
SQUAB  CO.a  205  H  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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V-V;  • 


reds 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRE _ _ 

The  Business  Msn'j  Bird  for  Profits 

We  are  one  of  ih©  largest  and  original 
breeders- — 8000  breeders  on  our  farm. 
We  don't  sell  pedigreed  or  trapnested 
stock — all  utilized  in  our  own  flock. 
You  get  full  benefit.  Every  chick  is 
same  type  and  strain,  with  exactly 
same  breeding  back  of  it — from  hardy 
northern  grown  'breeders.  Every  breed¬ 
ing  bird  bloodtested  by  the  State.  Ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  B.  W.  D.  Hubbard 
Chicks  are  EXTREMELY  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  FOR  BOTH  BROILER  and  EGG 
PRODUCTION.  Hatches  every  week. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE 

Hubbard.  Balanced  Breeding 

1.  Freedom  from  Disease  5.  Fast  Uniform  Growth 

2.  Outstanding  Vigor  6.  Early  Maturity 

3.  Low  Mortality  7.  Heavy  Egg  Production 

‘  4.  Rapid  Full  Feathering  8.  Large  Egg  Size 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

i  Box  156  Walpole,  N.  H. 


REMEMBER  The 


Jfm 


POINTS  OF  HUBBARD 


BALANCED  BREEDING/ 


COCKERELS  Iocks  -  COCKERELS 

GRAND  SELECTION  —  LOWEST  PRICES, 
backed  by  43  yrs.  careful  selection,  trapnesting 
and  pedigreeing  for  big,  brown,  winter  EGGS. 
PARKS’  BARRED  ROCKS— Have  laid  way  into 
popularity  World  over.  Certified  records  148 
— saggr  egg3  148  days.  357  eggs  yr.  Earliest  Layers. 
Flock  average  up  to  271  eggs.  Heavy  contest  winners. 
SAVE  33%  ON  EGGS  &  CHICKS  by  booking  1933  deliv- 
ery  orders  this  month.  All  from  biddies  State  B.W.  D.  tested.  All 
Parks’  customers  protected  by  U.  S.  Trade  Mark.  Catalog  free. 

J.W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  V  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Wene  At  Chicks 


Blood-Teited  Chicks  —  Hatches  Every  Thursday 
Rocks  —  Reds  —  Wyandottes 
Broiler  Cross  —  Wyan- Rocks  or  Bram- Rocks 
Write  for  prices  on  chicks  and  pullets. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dept,  A.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Grandview  Leads  Again  Contests  eighteen. 

birds  averaged  263  eggs — 276.67  points;  five  liens, 
eggs — 238.52  points;  all  pens  among  leaders  present 
contests.  Why  take  chances?  Order  chicks  from  Michi¬ 
gan  R.O.P.  breeder  of  profit  producing  stock.  Write 
for  catalog.  5  _  ,  ,  ...... 

Grandview  Poultry  Farm.  Inc.,  Zeeland.  Michigan, 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Jk 


livifl  ranee  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3  yr  old  blood- 
tertld  breeders.  Apr.  &  May  hatched  for  immed.atedel. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  -  R.n.omvlll.,  N.  Y. 

HEARTY  CHICKS 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  QUALITY  CHICKS 

N  H  or  R  I.  Reds,  W.  Wyandottes,  100 . $7.00 

Barred  or  Buff  Rocks,  100  .  7-00 

j"  FARM  •  ■:  ■  Sunbury'. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks 


—from  Michigan 

accredited  blood- 

,  __ _ _ .  -  tested  stock.  Ce- 

“•?8°0k  «.^oKld3l4r^sd 

Io"d4  livability  guarantee.  Come  to^adguarters  for 

^i.^ErT FREDRICKSON,  Bx64,  Holland,  Mich 


alid^winter  delTvery^Qiiaift^^hicks 

pr i ced'v e ry °reaso n ah •  e .  For  -ore  information^wrRe 
C.  C.  ALLEY’S  HATCHERY  SEA*  OKU,  llKLAWAnt. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS.^ 

D  ed  now 


Nested  BARKER  ROCK  CHICKS  $9. 

Whi  J&Rd.  Rocks  *8.  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed  *1.  per  100. 

SMITH’S  VALL0HIA  HATCHERY,  Box  S5,  HEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


ni  J  T..i.!l  Quality  Barred  Rock  Chicks*7.50per  100 

Blood  lested  MAO  LUCAS  HATCHERY,  Smyrna,  Pa 


cillCKS 


B^rejPlto^s,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  S  C.  R 
1  Red4’  $7  00  per  100.  Heavy  mixed  chicks  $6.00  per  100. 
Special  price  on  large  orders.  Hatches  each  week. 

c.  M.  LONG E N  EC  KE R^Box^ 0?E LI ZABET H TO WN,  PA. 

Electric  Hatched  White  Rocks) 

Pnstage  naid  $8.00  per  100  R.  I.  Reds. 

McCLORE  ELEC.  HATCHERY,  U.B.Herbster.  Prop.,  McClure,  Pa. 

c  O  C  TT  El  R  E  Ij  S 

S.  O.  w.  Leghorn-Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Dams  reeoids 
from  200  to  256.  Only  26  oz.  eggs  or  better  incubated. 
Vigorous  range  reared  birds.  Average  weight  5  pounds. 
Vifccinated.  COBBLE  STONE  FARM,  SUFFERS,  YEW  YORK 

mil  I  ETC  20  wks.  and  Ready-toLay  Excellent-  Lay 

rULLt  I  O  ing  Strain  Tom  Barron  English  White 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks.  C.O.D.  on  approval.  100% 
live  arrival.  Low  prices.  Catalog  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2  R. _ Zeeland,  Mich. 

Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks.  *8.00—100 

i  R.  I.  Reds .  8  00—100 

Heavy  Mixed..  7.00-100 

Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm.  Box  R.  McClure.  Pa. 


Tasty  Recipes  for  Using 
Canned  Chicken 

The  following  recipes  are  given  in  Ex¬ 
tension  Brieflet  188,  prepared  by  Ina 
S.  Lindman.  and  issued  by  the  Vermont 
College  of  Agriculture : 

Chicken  Loaf. — One  quart  jar  canned 
chicken,  one-eighth  teaspoon  white  pep¬ 
per,  one-fourth  teaspoon  nutmeg,  one 
egg,  one  cup  finely  chopped  spinach,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth  cup  water, 
eight  crackers,  finely  rolled.  Cut  chicken 
from  bones  and  put  through  a  food  chop¬ 
per.  Mix  all  of  the  ingredients  thor¬ 
oughly  and  shape  into  a  loaf.  Place  in 
a  well-greased  pan.  Bake  about  one-half 
hour  in  hot  oven,  basting  with  one-half 
cup  hot  water  and  two  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter. 

Chicken  Luncheon  Complete. — Two  ta¬ 
blespoons  butter,  one-half  teaspoon  dry 
mustard,  one-eighth  teaspoon  pepper,  two 
cups  canned  string  beans,  two  cups  diced 
canned  chicken,  three  tablespoons  flour, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  two  cups  milk, 
one  cup  diced  boiled  potatoes.  Make  a 
white  sauce  of  the  first  six  ingredients. 
Add  beans  drained,  potatoes  and  chicken 
and  heat  thoroughly.  Serve  on  buttered 
toast  and  sprinkle  with  finely  chopped 
parsley.  .  v 

White  Sauce  (Medium  Thick). — Two 
tablespoons  butter,  one-half  teaspoon  salt, 
one  cup  milk,  two  tablespoons  flour,  one- 
eighth  teaspoon  white  pepper.  Melt  the 
butter.  Add  the  flour,  salt  and  pepper. 
Mix  thoroughly ;  add  a  little  of  the  milk, 
stirring  until  smooth.  Add  remainder  of 
milk,  stirring  until  smooth.  Add  remain¬ 
der  of  milk  gradually,  stirring  constantly 
until  boiling  point  is  reached.  For 
creamed  chicken,  instead  of  all  milk,  half 
milk  and  half  chicken  broth  may  be  used. 
For  thick  white  sauce  double  the  amount 
of  butter  and  flour. 

Creamed  Chicken.  —  To  one  cup  of 
white  sauce  add  IVj  cups  diced  chicken 
and  heat  thoroughly.  Serve  on  toast  if 
desii’ed. 

Chicken  Creole. — One  quart  jar  canned 
chicken,  one  cup  okra,  l1/^  cups  boiled 
rice,  one  tablespoon  fat,  two  cups  canned 
tomatoes,  one  cup  chopped  sweet  pep¬ 
pers,  one  medium  onion,  sliced  thm.  Re¬ 
move  chicken  meat  from  bones.  Melt  the 
fat,  add  onions  and  peppers  and  cook 
gently  for  five  minutes  to  develop  the 
flavor.  Add  okra  and  tomatoes;  allow 
to  simmer  for  10  minutes.  Arrange  the 
chicken,  vegetable  mixture  and  rice  in  a 
buttered  baking  dish  or  casserole,  sea¬ 
soning  with  more  salt  if  necessary.  Las 
a  few  thin  slices  of  bacon  on  top  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven  about  30  minutes. 

Chicken  en  Casserole. — la  the  bottom 
of  a  buttered  baking  dish  place  one  cup 
canned  tomatoes,  sprinkle  with  a  table¬ 
spoon  each  of  minced  onion  and  green 
pepper.  Add  one  cup  canned  corn  and 
one  cup  diced  canned  chicken.  Dot  with 
bits  of  butter  and  season  each  layer  as 
prepared  with  salt  and  pepper,  adding 
one  teaspoon  sugar  to  the  tomatoes  if 
desired.  Repeat  until  the  dish  is  full. 
Cover  with  buttered  crumbs  and  brown 
in  hot  oven.  ,  _  , 

Potatoes  Stuffed  With  Chicken. — Bake 
six  potatoes  in  a  hot  oven  until  they  are 
done.  Cut  off  the  tops  and  scoop  out  tlio 
inside.  Mash  the  potato  well,  add  one 
small  grated  onion,  two  tablespoons  melt¬ 
ed  butter,  a  cup  of  canned  chicken 
chopped  fine.  Season  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  and  moisten  with  cream  or  milk. 
Stuff  the  potato  shells  with  this  mixture 
and  bake  in  the  oven  until  golden  brown. 
Serve  with  tomato  sauce. 

Tomato  Sauce. — Two  cups  canned  to¬ 
matoes,  two  tablespoons  butter,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  one  bay  leaf,  one-eighth 
teaspoon  pepper,  one  small  onion,  sliced, 
three  tablespoons  flour,  one  teaspoon 
sugar.  Cook  onion,  bay  leaf  jind  _  toma¬ 
toes  over  a  low  flame  for  lo  minutes. 
Strain.  Melt  butter,  add  flour,  salt,  pep¬ 
per  and  sugar.  Stir  until  smooth.  Add 
tomato  liquid  gradually,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly  until  the  boiling  point  is  reached. 
Remove  from  fire  and  serve  immediately. 


EK1S  CHICKS 


8.  C.  White  Leghorns— R.  O.  P 
_ _  and  Certified,  200-331  egg  record. 

SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


Cockerels 


Santa 


indorses 

DRIED  BEET  PULP! 

Whether  you  believe  in  Santa  Claus  or  not— you  can’t  deny  the 
evidence  of  your  own  eyes  when  you  see  what  a  whale  of  a  differ* 
ence  Dried  Beet  Pulp  makes! 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  gives  cows  all  the  sparkling,  beneficial  nourish- 
ment  of  June  pasture  —  any  time  from  one  January  to  the  next. 

It  is  truly— "June  Pasture  the  Year  ’Round!”  It  builds  health  into 
them— keeps  "off-feed”  days  away— banishes  constipation— pro¬ 
motes  perfect  digestion — brings  animals  bright  eyes,  sleek  coats, 
and  contented  dispositions! 

Fits  Any  Ration 

No  matter  what  you  may  be  feeding  now— Dried  Beet  Pulp  will 
fit  into  your  feeding  plan.  It  replaces  part  of  the  hay— takes  the 
place  of  silage  in  whole  or  part — is  a  perfect  substitute  for  com, 
oats,  barley  and  other  grains.  It  puts  more  feeding  value  into  a 
ration  than  anything  else  you  can  grow  or  buy!  See  your  feed 
dealer  today— get  your  animals  started  on'  June  Pasture  the  Year 
’Round”  right  now!  They’ll  pay  you  back  in  extra  profits! 

THE  URROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Subscription  Special 
FOR  DECEMBER  ONLY 

$1.00  WILL  PAY  FOR 


LOOK  only  $1  -85 

for  this  3  gallon  RITE -WAT  POUJj-i 
TRY  FOUNTAIN  and  HEATER  for 
winter  or  summer.  Also  made  in  4 
gallon  size.  Highest  quality.  Drink 
all  the  way  around.  Approved  by 
Poultry  Tribune  Experimental  Farm. 
Highest  endorsements  wherever  used. 
Sold  on  money-back  guarantee.  RITE- 
WAY  FEEDERS,  5  sizes  also  offered 
at  amazingly  low  prices.  ORDER  TO¬ 
DAY  or  send  for  circulars.  Agents 
and  dealers  wanted. 

RITE-WAY  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Box  408  Saranac,  Mien. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS  SStSSttSSS! 

No  black  head.  Toma.  $10;  Hens,  $7.  Prepaid  express- 

BADGER  HOMESTEAD  FARMS,  Depeyeter,  Now  York 

nnnuiE  TIIDI/CVO  either  sex  32c.  lb.  Toulouse  Geese 
DnUNZt  lUKKtlO  $2.75;  ea.  Pekin  Ducks  *1.60;  ea. 
Pearl  Guineas  *1.00  ea.  HIGHLAYD  FARM,  Sellersvllle,  l’a. 

EARLY  hatched  Bronze  Breeding  Toms.  Order  early. 

JOE  W.  DAVIS,  LAKE  PLACID,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS — M.  B.  Hens  snd  Toms.  Hens,  *4;  toms,  *4  to 
*6.  Blue  ribbon  birds.  FLORA  WHITE,  Braudon,  Vt. 

miAin  I II DC  Mammoth  White  Pekins  extra  large, 
UUUnLlllUd  Satisfaction.  L.  IIAMBLIY,  Wilson,  Y.  Y. 

LARGE  White  Pekin  Drakes  6  months.  $1.25;  each. 
LIPORY’S  DUCK  FARM,  PITTSTOVVN,  N.J, 


SUPER  TEST  CliicliS 

White  Leghorns  . ®,0’5£ 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  .  11 .00 

White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes .  I  1.00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  and  Orpingtons .  11.00 

Black  and  White  Minorcas .  13.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 16.00 

Jersey  White  Giants . .  18.00 

LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  -  MADISON,  N.  J. 


HEALTHY  PULLETS  HENS 


DUEIOAUTC  seven  varieties.Northern  Bobwhite  Qtiai 
rntfloAl!  10  L’OIIAIJWIECHEN FARMS,  Gt. Barrington, Mass 


Is.  C  .Tom  Barron  English  White  Leghorns 
1 18  wks..  85o  ,  Ready  to  lay  Oi'  to  % 
'comb)  95o.  Laying  (with  full  comb) 
--  -  *1.10.  Yearling  Hens  75c.  C.  O.  I). 

on  approval.  F.  O.  B.  Zeeland  100*  guaranteed. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  POULTRY  FARM,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

ILxw  Coin  Rhode  Island  Red  Pullets,  bred  to  lay. 
rOl  53IE  March  hatched,  dark  red  color,  *1.50  each. 
Shipped  on  approval.  D.  R.  HONE  •  Cherry  Valley.  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandotte  Pullets  and  Baby  Chicks 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Silver  Wyandottes  a“  flr*a-an-< ,]~s~pecI~ a* « 


eggs. 


„  _ Ston  Fair  1932.  Stock  and 

It.  C.  BROWN,  BURNT  HILLS,  N.  Y. 


Your  Renewal  and  2  New  Subscriptions  for  1  Yr.  Each 

or 

Your  Renewal  2  Yrs.  and  1  New  Subscription  for  1  Yr. 

or 

One  Subscription  New  or  Renewal  for  3  Years. 

Many  of  our  subscribers  have  made  it  a  custom  to 
send  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  one  or  more  friends 
as  Christmas  remembrances.  It  has  a  tendency  to 
keep  alive  the  Christmas  spirit  throughout  the  year. 
Each  issue  of  the  paper  acts  as  a  reminder  of  your 
thoughtfulness  in  sending  so  lasting  and  so  service¬ 
able  a  gift. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK  ENCLOSED 

We  have  inserted  a  Special  Order  Blank  in  this  issue 
for  your  convenience  in  forwarding  your  order.  A 
Christmas  Card  will  be  mailed  from  this  office  an¬ 
nouncing  your  gift  and  expressing  your  greetings. 
Even  though  your  subscription  may  not  expire  for 
some  time  it  will  pay  you  to  extend  it  while  present 
low  prices  are  in  elfect. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  Y ork  City 
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This  year 
gift*  will  be 

PRACTICAL 


GIVE  SOMETHING 

ELECTRICAL! 

Keep  the  old-time  Christmas  spirit  with  new- 
fashioned  gifts  .  .  .  give  something  practical, 
something  electrical.  Beautiful  yet  useful  .  .  . 
suggestions  galore  from  $1  up. 

Electrical  gifts  save  countless  hours  of  house¬ 
hold  drudgery.  Gay  in  color.  Rich  in  chromium 
and  nickel  finish.  Many  new  improvements. 
Prices  are  greatly  reduced  and  a  penny  or  so  an 
hour  for  electricity  will  run  them. 

Electricity  is  the  biggest  penny1  s  worth  you 
buy.  The  more  you  use  the  less  each  unit  costs . 

Rural  Service  Division 


NIAGARA 


Albany 


Syracuse 


HUDSON 

Buffalo 
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Hitt  Sfteal  4$tft 


A  good  book  is  always  a  welcome  present — your  friends 
will  appreciate  a  copy  of 

Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  VV.  LOLLING  WOOD 

IT  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures  that  the 
writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to  hear.  It  pictures 
the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to  hear  the  voice  of  their 
friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the  laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in 
an  interesting  way,  many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have 
noticed  about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst  of 
temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiositv,  etc.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  a  human  book — the  kind  of  a  story  that  only  Mr.  Collingwood 
could  write. 

A  NEW  EDITION  JUST  ISSUED 

Just  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  enclose  $1  and  the  book  will  go  to  you 
by  return  mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30tli  St.,  New  York. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages.  Price  $ 1.00 ,  postpaid 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Gentlemen  : — Enclosed  find  $1  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of 
“ Adventures  in  Silence .” 


Name . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D. 
Post  Office . 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 

A  Child’s  Song  of  Christmas 

My  counterpane  is  soft  as  silk, 

My  blankets  white  as  creamy  milk; 

The  hay  was  soft  to  Him,  I  know, 

Our  little  Lord  of  long  ago. 

Above  the  roofs  the  pigeons  fly 
In  silver  wheels  across  the  sky. 

The  stable-doves  they  cooed  to  them, 
i  Mary  and  Christ  in  Bethlehem. 

I 

Bright  shines  the  sun  across  the  drifts, 
And  bright  upon  my  Christmas  gifts. 
They  brought  Him  incense,  myrrh  and 
gold, 

Our  little  Lord  Who  lived  of  old. 

Oh,  soft  and  clear  our  mother  sings, 

Of  Christmas  joys  and  Christmas  things. 
God's  holy  angels  sang  to  them, 

Mary  and  Christ  in  Bethlehem. 

Our  hearts  they  hold  all  Christmas  deal’, 
And  earth  seems  sweet  and  heaven  seems 
near, 

Oh,  heaven  was  in  His  sight,  I  know, 
That  little  Child  of  long  ago. 

— Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall 
(1883-1922). 

* 

Farm  families  already  know  that  home 
life  holds  many  pleasures  that  cost  but 
little,  and  mean  much.  Our  old  friend 
Herbert  W.  Collingwood  has  told  us  of 
the  holiday  season  on  Nebraska  and  Kan¬ 
sas  farms  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  homesteaders  were  hanging  on 
after  grasshoppers,  hailstorms  and  bliz¬ 
zards.  He  used  to  tell  us  that  no  one 
in  the  East  knew  what  hard  times  were, 
as  compared  with  homesteaders  on  the 
treeless  prairies,  who  lived  in  sod  houses 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Indian  Hammer.— This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
nuilt  designs  that  is  known  to  history  and  was 
Sv2n«.tl118  name  because  it  somewhat  resem¬ 
bled  the  hammers  the  Indians  made.  The  quilt 
from  which  this  picture  was  taken  is  blue  and 
white.  Any  color  with  white  could  be  used. 
I  rice  of  pattern  is  15  cents.  Quilt  pattern 
catalog  containing  pictures  of  old  time  quilts 
and  quilting  designs  is  also  15  cents.  Send  or¬ 
ders  to  Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 

or  dug-outs,  and  tried  to  keep  warm  in 
below-zero  blizzards,  with  no  fuel  but 
corncobs.  One  of  our  correspondents 
wrote  us,  years  ago,  about  the  first 
Christmas  festival  held  in  her  district 
in  Nebraska.  The  New  England  school- 
ma'am  planned  it.  There  was  no  going 
to  the  woods  to  select  a  suitable  Christ¬ 
mas  tree,  because  there  were  no  woods, 
and  no  trees,  but  the  teacher  begged 
some  laths  from  somewhere,  and  nailed 
them  as  branches  on  a  scantling,  trim¬ 
ming  it  with  green  tissue  paper  from 
home.  Some  Cape  Cod  cranberries  sent 
for  the  teacher’s  Christmas  dinner,  were 
strung  by  the  children  for  decorations. 
She  had  some  popcorn,  too,  but  it  was 
too  precious  to  string,  being  used  to  fill 
little  bags  of  calipo,  muslin,  or  any  mate¬ 
rial  the  teacher  could  get,  which  trimmed 
the  tree.  There  were  no  Christmas 
stockings  on  the  tree — as  Mr.  Colling¬ 
wood  explained,  all  the  stockings  in  the 
community  were  occupied  by  feet,  and 
such  frivolities  as  red  tarlatan  to  make 
bags  or  Christmas  stockings  were  un¬ 
known  in  that  frontier  community. 

How  shabby  that  make-believe  tree 
would  seem  to  pampered  youngsters  here 
in  the  land  of  pine  and  spruce !  How  poor 
were  the  makeshift  toys  for  the  little 
ones — the  homemade  trifles — handker¬ 
chiefs  and  aprons  from  flour  bags,  and 
crude  corncob  dolls !  But  there  was  a 
program ;  the  children  sang,  the  teacher 
read  a  selection  about  Bob  Cratchit  and 
Tiny  Tim,  and  the  work-worn  men  and 


December  10,  1932 

women  joined  the  children  in  old-fash¬ 
ioned  games. 

And  so  Christmas  came  to  the  prairie 
homesteads  —  poverty-stricken  then,  now 
transformed  by  trees  and  roads  and  mod¬ 
ern  towns.  Doubtless  there  are  men  and 
women  still  living,  prosperous  and  re¬ 
spected,  whose  memory  goes  back  to  those 
struggles  of  long  ago.  It  was  the  cour¬ 
age  and  endurance  of  those  pioneers  that 
built  up  our  mightly  inland  empire.  Dare 
Me  admit  that  we  have  all  grown  so  soft 
through  the  fat  years,  that  we  can  see 
no  Christmas  joys  when  the  year  is  lean? 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


540 


840  —  Smart  Jacket 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years.  36 
and  38-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
2%  yds.  of  54-in. 
material  with  rN  yd. 
of  35-in.  material 
for  camisole  and  1% 
yds.  of  30-in.  liniug. 
Ten  cents. 


S52  —  Smartly  Slen¬ 
der.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  36. 
38.  40,  42,  44.  46 
and  48-iu.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requi  s 
3%  yds.  of  30-in 
material  with  %  yd 
of  35-iu.  all-over 
lace.  Ten  cents. 


757 — Extremely  Be- 


714 — For  Wee-  Maids. 
This  style  is  de¬ 


coming.  This  style  signed  in  si^es  1  ° 
is  designed  in  sizes  ”  111  5Izes  - 


4  and  6  years.  Size 


14.  16.  18.  20  years. 

30,  38  and  40-in. 

bust  measure.  Size  4  requires  l"i  yds. 


36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  30-in.  material 


of  30-in.  material 


with  %  yd.  of  35-in.  with  3iz  of  i,00 
contrasting.  Ten  1  d/t  Jds'  of  lace 

cents>  edging.  Ten  cents. 

New  Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10c. 


No — we  believe  that  pioneer  spirit  is  still 
with  us — not  in  the  cities,  but  iti  count¬ 
less  rural  homes,  where  the  very  soul  of 
Christmas  rises  above  the  cares  of  daily 
life. 


Plants  and  Samplers 

Among  our  house  plants  none  has  been 
more  admired  than  a  little  purple-blos- 
someci  one.  It  was  given  to  me  two  years 
ago,  and  until  very  recently,  has  Teen 
nameless,  to  me.  A  grower  of  bulbs  in 
Ohio  identifies  it  as  an  Achimenes.  It 
is  a  tender  little  bulb,  and  is  dormant 
through  the  Winter  But  it  multiplies 
very  prolifically,  and  my  first  little  plant 
has  furnished  “offspring”  to  many 
friends. 

I  was  much  interested  last  Spring,  in 
the  descriptions  of  old  samplers.  Mine 
came  to  me  from  my  grandmother,  to 
whom  it  was  given,  many,  many  years 
ago,  by  a  friend  in  Vermont.  It  was 
picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Boston  years 
before  that.  It  has  a  border  of  fancy 
design  across  the  top,  then  the  alphabet 
in  both  capitals  and  small  letters.  The 
lines  are  filled  out  with  funny  little  birds. 
Then  comes  “Abigail  Seaver  is  my  name, 
and  with  my  needle  I  wrought  the  same 
111  the  thirteenth  year  of  my  age,  the  8  of 
September,  1724;”  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  7,  8, 
9,  10  and  a  number  of  little  animals, 
birds,  trees  and  hearts,  completes  it.  Can 
anyone  tell  of  an  older  sampler  than 
that  ?  j.  c.  r. 
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$aves  Money 


on  Colds 


Every  cold  you  avoid,  or  check 
promptly,  means  a  saving  in 
money,  time  and  health. 

To  have  fewer  colds  and  less 
severe  colds,  follow  the  new 
Vicks  Plan  for  better  Control-of- 
Colds — fully  explained  in  each 
Vicks  package. 


When  Colds 
THREATEN 
.  .  . to  Prevent 


IF  there  is  a  cough,  you’ll  like  the 
new  Vicks  Cough  Drop— medicated 
with  ingredients  of  VapoRub. 


Mystery  Liquid  Metal 
Mends  Anything! 

AN  amazing  new  discovery  is  literally 
taking  the  country  by  storm! 
METALLIC-X,  a  strange  metallic 
liquid,  binds  anything  together  with  grip 
of  steel.  Replaces  glue,  cement  or  solder 
—no  heat — no  acids — no  tools!  Write 
lor  FREE  SAMPLE  of  work  done 
with  METALLIC-X  which  proves  its 
tremendous  strength. 

Make  $15  to  $50  in  a  Day! 

Agents  everywhere  simply  coining 
money!  METALLIC-X  sells  in  stores  or 
homes.  Pays  agents  $15  to  $50  in  a  day! 
Write  at  once  for  amazing  big  money 
plans.  LUX-VISEL,  INC.,  Dept.  W-5811 
Elkhart,  Indiana. 


imimmmmmmmmiimmmmmmm 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 

mimmiimmmmmimmiiiimimmm! 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 

A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street.  New  York 


THE  VISITING  NURSE 


Using  a  Fever  Thermometer 

In  every  home  there  should  be  two 
fever  thermometers — one  a  mouth  ther¬ 
mometer,  the  other  a  rectal  thermometer. 
The  mouth  thermometer  is  used  in  ordi¬ 
nary  cases  for  adults.  The  rectal  ther¬ 
mometer  is  used  for  adults  who  are  de¬ 
lirious,  unconscious  or  who  are  for  any 
reason  unable  to  keep  their  lips  tightly 
closed  about  the  stem  for  a  full  three 
minutes.  It  is  also  always  used  for 
babies  and  small  children. 

Most  fever  thermometers  register  tem¬ 
peratures  by  fifths  of  degrees.  Normal 
temperature  is  ninety-eight  and  three- 
fifths  by  mouth  and  one  degree  higher 
when  taken  rectally.  All  thermometers 
clearly  show  the  points  and  fractions  of 
points  above  and  below  normal  tempera¬ 
ture.  A  slight  deviation  in  either  direc¬ 
tion  is  nothing  to  be  worried  about ;  con¬ 
sequently  people  who  are  forever  subject¬ 
ing  members  of  the  family  to  tempera¬ 
ture-taking  are  creating  an  atmosphere  of 
fear  which  is  unwholesome. 

In  every  home  there  should  be  one  per¬ 
son  who  is  responsible  for  taking  tem¬ 
peratures.  This  person  will  come  to 
know  by  experience  when  illness  is  seri¬ 
ous  enough  to  make  it  advisable  to  take 
a  temperature.  A  sudden  chill,  a  highly 
flushed  face  or  complaint  of  illness  on  the 
part  of  one  who  is  ordinarily  well,  may 
indicate  such  a  need.  A  fever  of  one 
hundred  or  more  that  persistently  hangs 
on  should  be  reported  to  the  doctor. 

Very  often  the  patient  has  a  tempera¬ 
ture  for  some  time  before  the  doctor  is 
called.  In  such  cases  it  is  always  help¬ 
ful  to  know  how  long  the  fever  lias  lasted 
and  how  high  it  has  been.  This  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  requested  by  the  doctor  when 
he  comes.  Oftentimes  the  doctor’s,  visits 
are  several  days  apart.  The  taking  of 
the  temperature  between  visits  and  the 
recording  of  the  fever  will  aid  the  doc¬ 
tor  greatly  in  understanding  the  progress 
of  the  case  during  his  absence. 

Before  inserting  a  thermometer  the 
mercury  must  he  gently  shaken  down. 
The  mercury  settles  easily  below  normal 
temperature  with  two  or  three  quick 
shakes.  The  mouth  thermometer  is 
placed  between  the  lips  directly  under 
the  tongue  and,  as  has  been  said  above, 
is  held  there  by  the  closed  lips  for  three 
consecutive  minutes.  The  temperature 
should  not  be  taken  immediately  after  ice 
cold  drinks  or  very  hot  drinks  have  been 

given.  .  ,  ■, 

A  thermometer  must  never  be  washed 
in  hot  water.  Lukewarm  water  in  which 
some  antiseptic  has  been  dissolved  may 
be  used,  or  a  piece  of  cotton  may  be 
dipped  in  alcohol  and  the  thermometer 
rubbed  with  it.  Thermometers  break 
easily,  so  should  be  kept  in  their  cases 
when  not  in  actual  use. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


Christmas  Candies 

Fondant  may  be  msed  in  making  num¬ 
berless  different  kinds  of  candy.  It  is 
prepared  as  follows :  Two  cups  sugar, 
DA  cup  water,  two  tablespoons  light 
corn  syrup,  flavoring.  Cook  in  a  granite 
saucepan,  and  keep  covered  the  first  tew 
minutes  of  boiling  so  as  to  prevent  for¬ 
mation  of  sugar  crystals  on  the  sides  ot 
the  pan.  If  crystals  are  formed,  remove 
by  means  of  a  wet  cloth  on  the  end  of  a 
fork.  Boil  until  the  soft-ball  stage,  or 
238  degrees,  without  stirring.  Pour  at 
once  on  a  cold  wet  platter,  and  allow  to 
cool  until  about  lukewarm.  Work  the 
fondant  with  some  flat  wooden  utensil 
until  it  becomes  white  and  creamy,  then 
knead  with  the  hands  until  there  are  no 
lumps,  and  the  whole  mass  is  smooth. 
Fondant  may  be  made  some  time  before 
using,  if  kept  in  a  tightly  closed  jar. 

Nut  Bon  Bons.  —  Mix  chopped  nuts 
with  the  fondant  for  the  centers  and 
form  in  balls.  Dip  in  fondant  melted  in 
double  boiler,  or  melted  chocolate,  and 
place  a  section  of  nut  on  top  of  each 

piece.  _  , 

Cherry  Bon  Bons. — Candied  or  maras¬ 
chino  cherries  may  be  wrapped  in  fon¬ 
dant,  and  allowed  to  stand  over  night, 
then  dipped  in  fondant  coating  or  m 
chocolate.  „  ,  ,, 

Christmas  Bon  Bons. — Lse  half  green 
and  half  red  candied  cherries.  Wrap  in 
fondant  of  three  opposite  colors,  and  dip 
in  colored  fondant,  alternately  red  and 
green.  Garnish  the  tops  with  bits  of  the 
red  and  green  cherries. 

Plain  Bon  Bons. — Make  small  rolls  by 
molding  fondant  between  the  hands,  and 
chill  before  dipping.  To  dip,  melt  a  small 
amount  of  fondant  at  a  time  in  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  a  double  boiler.  Color  with 
pink,  green,  lavender  or  yellow  as  de¬ 
sired.  Drop  the  fondant  balls  into  the 
melted  mass,  turning  with  a  fork  until 
completely  covered.  Remove  and  drop 
on  waxed  paper.  Allow  to  harden. 

Fondant  Stuffed  Dates.  —  Clean  and 
seed  dates,  fill  the  centers  with  fondant, 
and  form  into  original  shape.  Roll  in 
granulated  sugar. 

Nut-covered  Dates. — Fill  the  centers 
of  dates  with  a  mixture  of  fondant  and 
chopped  nuts,  and  roll  date  in  the  finely 
chopped  nuts. 

Fondant  Dipped  Dates.  —  Place  the 
chopped  nuts  in  the  center  of  the  date, 
and  cover  the  outside  with  fondant.  Gar¬ 
nish  the  top  with  a  nut.  L.  M.  w. 


Aladdin  Lamps 


?3r 


^Make  the  Ideal  1 
Christmas  Gift  ” 

Yes,  indeed,  Santa  Claus  is  right — Aladdin  Lamps 
(UWI  do  make  ideal  gifts.  Christmas  is  a  time  when  every 
'  **  home  should  be  happy  and_  bright  and  Aladdin 
light  will  do  much  to  make  it  so.  Aladdin  light  is 
full  of  warmth  and  cheer  like  sunlight  and  is  some¬ 
thing  that  every  member  of  the  family  may  equally 
enjoy  not  only  during  the  holidays,  but  the  years 
to  come.  It  will  be  a  constant 


-pie  Wonderful 
[jew  Amazing 


ever  pleasant  reminder  of 
your  thoughtfulness.  City 
folks,  too,  will  find  Aladdin 
will  solve  their  gift  problem 
for  the  folks  back  home. 


While  Liqht 

from  Kerosene 


Type  Aladdin 


/S  HERE 


—  and  it  will  be  interesting  news  to  all  who 
need  a  modern  white  light  with  which  to  flood 
their  homes  with  brightness  and  cheer,  for  never 
before  has  an  Aladdin  been  available  at  such 
an  astonishing  low  priceof  only  $5.75.  Even  gas  or 
electricity  cannot  match  Aladdin’s 
beautiful  soft  white  light  and  it  will 
do  it  at  a  big  saving  over  either. 

Aladdin  Mantle  lamps — all  models, 
light  instantly  and  burn  50  hours  on  a 
gallon  of  kerosene.  They  give  ten  times  the 
light  of  ordinary  oil  lamps,  and  burn  with¬ 
out  odor,  noise  or  smoke.  So  simple  a  child 
can  operate  them.  Provide  yourself  and 
family  with  Aladdins  now  at  little  more 
than  half  former  prices. 


In  Satin  Whit© 
finish — also  in 
Pastel  Tones  of 
Green,  Peach, 
and  Old  Rose  at 
slightly  more. 


Shade 

and 


All  Models  Reduced 

All  models  and  styles — 
table,  vase,  hanging, 
bracket  and  floor  lamps 
now  substantially  re¬ 
duced  in  price. 


Beautiful  Shades 

in  Glass  or  Parchment 

Choice  of  Satin  White  Glass 
Shades  or  colorful  decorated 
Parchment  shades  for  all  styles 
at  new  low  prices  $1.00  up. 


Mantle  Lamp  Company 


Ask  Your  Dealer  If  you  do  not  know  who  your  dealer 
for  Demonstration  is  write  us  for  his  name  and  catalog. 


609  WEST  LAKE  STREET 
Chicago,  III. 


To  End  a  Cough 
In  a  Hurry,  Mix 
This  at  Home 

Saves  $2.  No  Cooking!  So  Easy! 


Millions  of  housewives  have  found  that, 
by  mixing  their  own  cough  medicine,  they 
get  a  purer,  more  effective  remedy.  They 
use  a  recipe  which  costs  about  one-fourth 
as  much  as  ready-made  medicine,  but  which 
really  has  no  equal  for  breaking  up  obsti¬ 
nate  coughs. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add 
granulated  sugar  syrup  to  fill  up  the  pint. 
The  syrup  is  easily  made  with  2  cups  sugar 
and  one  cup  water,  stirred  a  few  moments 
until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all,  and  makes  the  most  effective 
remedy  that  money  could  buy.  Keeps  per¬ 
fectly,  and  children  love  its  taste. 

Its  quick  action  in  loosening  the  phlegm, 
clearing  the  air  passages,  and  soothing 
away  the  inflammation,  has  caused  it  to  be 
used  in  more  homes  than  any  other  cough 
remedy. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  healing  ef¬ 
fect  on  throat  membranes.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


LEARN  TO  RE-SEAT 
YOUR  CHAIRS 

Have  you  a  chair, 
stool  or  bench 
that  you  would 
like  to  re-seat? 
We  will  teach  you 
how  to  do  it.  Use 
either  Cane,  Rush, 
Reed.  Splints, 
Fibre  Rush,  Cane 
Webbing  or 
Grass. 

Instruction  Book  Only  10c 

Send  10c  today  for  our  illustrated  Instruction  Book 
and  price  list  explaining  how  to  do  Seat  Weaving. 

The  H.  H.  PERKINS  CO. 

258  Shelton  Ave.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


“Klutch”  holds 

FALSE  TEETH 

Tight— all  day 

“KLUTCH”  forms  a  comfort  cushion,  holds  the  plate  so 
snug  it  can’t  rock,  drop,  chafe,  or  be  played  with.  You 
can  eat  and  talk  as  well  as  you  did  with  your  own 
teeth.  Why  endure  loose  plates?  Klutch  end  the 
trouble.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists’.  If  your  druggist 
hasn’t  it,  have  him  order  it  for  you.  If  he  does  not,  don’t 
waste  money  on  substitutes  but  write  us  for  a  box.  Use 
30  days.  Pay  us  when  satisfied. 

HART  &  CO., Box  2003-L,  Elmira.N.Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


DEAN’S  BUCKWHEAT  FLOUR 

BOTH  PLAIN  AND  PREPARED 

Good  Since  1 8 7 S 

MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED 
CATSKILL  VALLEY  MILLS 
Catskill,  N.  Y.  Jere  Dean,  Prop. 


YARN 


COLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS 

$1.15  lb.  Knitting  yarn  >1  bargain.  Samples  Free. 
H.  A.  Bartlett,  (Mir.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


HOME 

MADE 


G^fhoRBi 


FRUITS  A 

rV^NUTS 


Oranges,  Grapefruit,  Tangerines,  Kumquats,  and  Pecans! 
Made  with  luscious  tree-ripened  fruits  direct  from  Sunny 
Florida’s  groves  to  you.  Kitchen-made  fresh  daily.  A  dis¬ 
tinctive  delicacy  for  all  occasions,  parties,  teas,  etc.  An  un¬ 
usual  and  inexpensive  Gift.  Full  pound  assortment 
packed  in  beautiful  box.  Send  $1.00  plus  L5c  post¬ 
age,  Check  or  Money  Order.  Mail  your  order  today. 


MRS.  MARGARET  TRACV215  RAEHN  AVE.  ORLANDO, FLA. 


SUCCESS 

AND 

HAPPINESS 

Are  assured  to  farm  families  in  Orange 
County  Florida;  costs  little  to  get  started; 
land  prices  reasonable.  You  live  well  and 
can  work  outdoors  every  day.  Raise  fruits, 
vegetables,  poultry  for  good  markets.  Write 
ORANGE  COUNTY  CHAMBER  of  COM¬ 
MERCE  *  87  Main  Street  -  Orlando,  Florida. 


[UTICURA 

Soap  for  daily  use. 
Ointment  to  heal  skin  irritations. 
Talcum  ideal  after  bathing. 

.Price 25c. each.  Samplefree. 
Address:  "Cuticcra,” 
Dept.  7B,  Malden,  Mara. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  hook 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 
sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Friends  of  Publisher’s  Desk  often  ex¬ 
press  a  wish  to  do  something  to  help  the 
work  along.  They  do  help  in  many  ways 
more  than  they  realize.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  blank  in  this  issue  affords  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  help  at  this  time.  It  may 
be  used  to  order  a  subscription  as  a  gift 
or  to  send  new  subscriptions  or  for  your 
own  renewal.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
obligation  to  use  it,  but  it  will  be  a  con¬ 
venience  for  those  who  do,  and  any  use 
made  of  it  will  be  appreciated. 

In  January,  1931,  a  Pennsylvania  ap¬ 
ple  shipper  sold  20  cars  of  apples  to  a 
buyer  at  Antwerp,  Belgium.  The  sale 
was  made  through  the  II.  Jones  Market¬ 
ing  Service  of  New  York.  Only  one  car 
was  delivered,  and  the  buyer  brought  suit 
for  damages  due  to  breach  of  contract. 
The  suit  was  recently  tried  in  the  New 
York  City  Court.  It  resulted  in  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  $1,701  against  the  Pennsylvania 
shipper.  The  shipper  claimed  that  he 
never  confirmed  the  sale.  The  buyer  and 
marketing  agent  represented  that  the  or¬ 
der  had  been  confirmed.  The  fact  that 
there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  market 
price  gave  the  buyer  the  benefit  of  an 


merchandise  to  unidentified  strangers. 
Legitimate  houses  are  glad  to  identify 
their  agents  and  to  furnish  evidence  of 
their  responsibility. 

My  wife  and  I  own  a  farm  in  New 
Jersey  jointly  with  a  friend  and  his  wife 
We  live  in  Pennsylvania.  Our  friends 
contracted  a  debt  with  a  grocer.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  goods  or  the  debt, 
and  received  no  benefit.  The  grocer  re¬ 
fused  payment  in  installments.  He  took 
judgment  for  $200  without  my  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  now  claims  the  judgment 
stands  against  me  also.  Did  lie  have  a 
right  to  charge  6  per  cent  interest,  and 
to  refuse  installment  payments?  The 
farm  passed  automatically  to  me  in  1930. 
I  paid  $700  back  taxes  and  $555  repairs 
on  the  house.  The  friends  have  occupied 
it  since  1924.  and  admit  the  farm  is  mine 
but  want  to  live  on  it  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  What  can  the  grocer  do 
in  this  case?  r.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

Being  a  non-resident  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  judgment  against  you  in 
New  Jersey  without  your  knowledge.  You 
should  get  a  New'  Jersey  lawyer  to  make 
a  motion  before  the  courts  to  open  the 
case  again  and  give  you  a  chance  to  de¬ 
fend.  The  judgment  wrould  hold  good 
against  the  half  of  the  farm  standing  in 
the  name  of  the  debtor  and  wife,  but 
not  against  you  or  your  portion  of  the 
property.  The  grocer  had  the  privilege 


argument  that  this  was  the  reason  for  0  ie  usinf  to  aecePt  installment  pay- 
not  making  deliveries.  The  rule  has  been  *nen  f’.an  .  * ie  interest  was  probably  al- 
that  when  prices  decline,  the  buyer  finds 


ready  excuse  for  refusing  to  accept  the 
shipments  and  the  seller  has  little  or  no 
redress.  It  is  easier  for  the  buyer  to 
make  a  case  against  the  seller,  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  prudent  for  the  shipper 
to  have  his  agreement  to  sell  in  writing, 
and  to  protect  himself  in  case  there  is 
any  doubt  about  his  ability  to  deliver. 

A  few'  weeks  ago  an  agent  called  at  our 
house  displaying  some  small  throw  rugs 
which  he  claimed  were  made  by  the  local 
blind  association,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
state  that  they  had  rented  the  looms 
necessary  for  their  making  from  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  "firm.  My  wife  did  not  see  nor 
sign  any  order  blank,  but  upon  the 
strength  of  his  representations  and  in  or 


low’ed  by  the  courts.  However,  since  the 
property  seems  to  belong  to  you,  anyway, 
it  w'ould  seem  that  the  judgment  must 
ultimately  be  paid  by  you.  If  the  friend 
could  pay  you  in  installments,  it  w’ould 
be  the  best  solution. 

I  shipped  to  Mr.  De  Beech,  332S  Wil¬ 
son  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  for  the  month  of 
August  eggs  amounting  to  $281.85  and 
have  never  been  able  to  get  any  money 
for  eggs.  I  shipped  eggs  in  care  of 
Aates  Tire  Shop.  3360  Boston  Post 
Road,  Bronx,  N.  Y.  I  w'ould  like  you 
to  take  care  of  the  matter  for  me. 

Pennsylvania.  m.  g.  h. 

We  were  obliged  to  give  this  to  our  at¬ 
torney  and  he  reports  that  he  could  get 
very  little  information  except  that  De 
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rid’: 


KNITWEAR 


^  25%,  50%,  700% 
Woo/  Knit  Jackets 

A  jacket  in  which  you  can  flex 
your  muscles,  swing  your  arms, 
bend,  twist  or  climb  —  flexible, 
strong, shapelyand  good  looking. 
2  pocket  styles.  Choice  of  shades. 


der  to  assist  the  blind  in  their  efforts  to  Beech  had  the  eggs  shipped  to  the  tire 

shop  and  then  peddled  them  out  in  a 
small  car,  but  he  has  gone  now,  and  the 
tire  shop  wanted  to  locate  him,  as  he 
owed  them  rent.  His  address  given  as 
his  home  was  a  rented  room  and  he  had 
been  away  from  there  for  several  months. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  financial  condition 
that  would  warrant  shipment  of  such  a 
large  amount  of  eggs.  The  attorney  will 


make  a  living  ordered  one  of  the  rugs, 
paying  a  75-cent  advance  fee.  A  couple 
of  Weeks  later  she  received  a  postal  from 
the  Nonkickup  Co.,  of  Indianapolis, 
stating  when  the  rug  would  be  shipped. 
Of  course  as  soon  as  I  saw  this  notice  I 
knew  the  blind  association  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  so  immediately  canceled 
the  order  and  demanded  return  of  the  de¬ 
posit. 

I  received  a  letter  in  reply  adimttng 
are  made  in  Indiana  and 


asserting  that  the  agent  had  no  authority  keep  on  the  lookout,  but  the  prospect  is 
to  represent  that  they  had  been  made  by  not  very  encouraging. 


a  blind  association  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
letter  argues  that  the  company  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  false  representations 
of  its  agents.  The  company  refused  to 
return  the  75  cents,  but  did  consent  to 
cancel  the  order.  I  did  not  expect  a  re¬ 
turn  of  the  money  but  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  any  information  you  can  give 
about  the  proposition.  w.  e.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  Mr.  Herbert  R.  Rice  is  reported  as 
sole  owner  of  the  business  in  Indianapo- 


I  shipped  a  case  of  eggs  to  Charles 
Abramson,  130-40  Jamaica  Ave.,  New 
York,  on  May  18  and  I  have  not  got  any¬ 
thing  for  them  yet.  He  wrrote  to  me  for 
eggs  and  said  he  would  send  the  pay  for 
them  the  same  day  lie  got  the  eggs.  I 
am  sending  you  the  letter  I  got  from  him 
and  also  the  shipping  bill.  I  thought 
you  could  help  get  my  pay  for  the  eggs. 

New  York.  h.  d. 

We  received  a  letter  from  Charles 


lis,  Ind.  It  is  a  small  retail  rug  business.  Abramson,  192  Hegeman  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 

The  business  is  done  from  a  small  two-  FWsli  Eggs”“  Ss  oi^his  letterhead! ri<He 
story  frame  house  which  he  occupies,  lhe  wanted  us  to  ship  him  some  eggs  and 


FOR  EVERY  MEMBER  OF  THE  FAMILY 

^  Men’s  /  ailored  Ribbed  Unions  or  two 
piece  styles  in  all  weights  of  fine 
combed  cotton  or  all  wool  and  wool 
mixtures.  Women's  and  Child’s  Elastic 
Ribbed  Underwear  in  all  styles.  Infants’ 

Knitted  Wrappers  .  .  .  Enjoy  the  very 
superior  quality  of  BODYGARD  under¬ 
wear,  which  for  generations  has  been 
the  standard  of  excellence.  Finely  fin¬ 
ished,  perfectly  proportioned  and  re¬ 
markable  for  its  durability.  Insist  on 
the  BODYGARD  label. 

Including  Bodygard  Infants'  Sleepers — The  per¬ 
fect  sleeping  garment,  in  colors  or  natural. 

SOLD  IN  ALL  GOOD  STORES 


rugs  are  bought  from  an  eastern  house. 
He  distributes  through  the  mail  and  is 
reported  to  have  two  salesmen  canvassing 
from  house  to  house.  Mr.  Rice  is  65 
years  of  age.  While  resources  are  small 
he  is  believed  to  have  sufficient  income 
for  his  needs. 

I  am  writing  to  ask  your  help  in  lo¬ 
cating  Pavone  Memorials  of  Rochester. 
On  June  11  I  ordered  and  paid  cash  for 
a  marker  which  they  promised  to  erect 
on  or  before  August  1.  1932.  I  have 
written  them  about  the  matter,  but  letter 
came  back  unclaimed.  At  time  we  or¬ 
dered  marker,  the  sales  director,  Thos. 
S.  Pavone,  claimed  address  and  show 
rooms  were  71  Broad  St.,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  phone  Maine  4646.  I  thought  you 
may  be  able  to  find  this  party  and  aid  me 
in  either  securing  my  marker  or  money 
back.  G.  l.  d. 

New  York. 

So  far  we  have  been  unable  to  locate 
Thomas  S.  Pavone.  Our  information  is 
that  many  complaints  of  a  similar  nature 
have  been  received  by  the  authorities  at 
Rochester,  and  that  Pavone  cashed  a 
“rubber”  check  for  $100  at  a  local  hotel 
before  hurriedly  leaving  that  city.  At¬ 
tempts  are  being  made  to  locate  him. 

An  innocent  victim  of  one  of  these 
transactions  is  not  likely  to  repeat  the 
error,  but  for  others  it  is  not  amiss  to 
caution  against  doing  business  with 
strangers  until  they  are  identified  and 
found  worthy.  It  is  not  necessary  or 


said  he  would  pay  five  cents  above  the 
market  price  and  would  send  the  money 
as  soon  as  he  got  the  eggs.  He  also  sug'- 
gested  that  we  send  him  a  trial  crate 
first.  We  sent  a  crate  but  he  has  not 
sent  us  any  money.  We  wrote  him  and 
he  asked  us  to  send  our  bill.  We  sent  a 
bill  for  $6  but  still  we  did  not  hear  from 
him.  We  wrote  we  would  show  him  up 
if  lie  did  not  send  it  and  in  reply  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  card  saying  lie  would  send  it  the 
latter  part  of  the  following  week  but  he 
did  not.  Will  you  see  what  you  can  do 
to  collect  it  for  us?  a.  e.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  a  number  of  complaints 
against  Charles  Abramson  from  subscri¬ 
bers  in  different  sections  and  all  tell  the 
same  story — eggs  were  shipped  on  prom¬ 
ises  to  pay  the  same  day  but  the  prom¬ 
ises  were  not  made  good.  Abramson  also 
operated  from  192  Hegeman  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  He  made  offers  of  prices  above 
market  quotations,  and  solicited  ship¬ 
ments  through  the  mails  but,  as  he  left 
no  trace  of  his  whereabouts,  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  was  unable  to  prosecute 
him.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  his  ad¬ 
dress  if  any  of  our  readers  hear  from  him. 

I  received  your  letter  with  the  post- 
office  money  order  for  $39.60.  I  am  sure 
if  it  had  not  been  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  1 
would  not  have  had  that  money.  Ac¬ 
cept  my  lieajpfSslt  thanks.  "  c.  N. 

Connecticut. 

We  were  glad  to  be  of  help  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  which  was  unduly  delayed  because 


*  BE  A 

WAGON-MAN.. 

Hr  Funmh  the  Copta! 

A  great,  responsible,  successful,  10-year-old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital !  Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent  business 
that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself.  Become  the 
authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line— no  red  tape  and  no  division  of  line. 
We  tlnauce  you.  You  extend  credit  to  your  own  friends 
and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain  number 
of  these  “no-investment”  propositions  are  open.  Each 
one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to  put  some  money 
in  the  bank  every  week.  Honest,  steady  men  who  write 
promptly  are  assured  of  first  consideration.  Write  today 
and  ask  for  “no-investment”  offer.  Address  The  House 
of  Friendly  Service,  McConnon  &  Company,  Desk 
D-8212,  Winona,  Minn. 


Less  than  2* 


^  WALSH  LOW  PRICES 

^  Lowest  in  our  history  1  You  can 
depend  on  Walsh  No-Buckle 
Harness — quality  guaranteed. 
But  an  end  to  your  harness 
troubles  and  repair  expense. 
Write  TODAY  for  FREE  HAR¬ 
NESS  BOOK  and  NEW  LOW 
PRICES.  We  will  save  you 
money.  Easy  terms  to  suit  you. 

h>  WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

Dept.  RNY,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Horse-High  Bull-Strong 

- PIG°TIGHT  FENCE9 


32  CENTS  A  ROD 

Horse-High,  Chicken-Tight  22^cts.a  rod. 
Hog-High,  Pig-Tight  Fence  14h?  cts.  a  rod. 
Fence  for  every  purpose  direct  to  you 
at  manufacturer’s  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

Vur  Encyclopedia  of  Fence  is  free. 
A  good  time  to  economize.  Send  for  it  today ! 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Boxo.lOMuncie,  Ind. 


PIR  RUNNING 
■* — FOOT  — 


wise  to  pay  in  advance  for  purchases  of  of  the  liquidation  of  the  concern. 


Lower 

*  Prices  on  Farm" 

.  AEr  and  Poultry  Fence 

My  New  Copper  Steel  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence 
greateat  improvement  in  fencing  in  50  years!" 

Lasts  TWICE  as  long  as  ordinary  fencing:.  Saves  you  —  v 
UAL.F.  Direct  from  Factory.  I  Pay  Freight,  Easy  Payments. 

Write  for  new  free  catalog  today.— Jim  Brown.  [21) 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  £  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  4321 B CLEVELAND.  QH|Q 


MAINE  CRUISING  SHOE 


Designed  for  Lumber 
Cruisers,  Guides, 
Choppers  and  Farmers 
who  want  a  good  lif¬ 
ting  shoe  that  w  ill 
stand  the  hardest  kind 
of  usage.  Vamps  and 
soles  are  pure  gum 
rubber,  top  is  tough, 
brown,  oil-tanned 
leather,  as  near  water¬ 
proof  as  leather  can 
be  made.  Guaranteed 
not  to  rip  or  chafe 
heel  cords.  Price  10  in. 
*3.35;  12  in.  §4.00;  14  in 
So. 00.  Delivered  free 
east  of  Mississippi,  if 
•rest,  add  25  cents. 

Send  for 
sample  of 
rubber 
and  leath- 
e  r  and 
new  fall 
catalog. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


all  kinds  of  nev ,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 

FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  iet  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13tU  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  fi-ee  book.  “How  to  Obtain 
a  Patent,  ”  and  “Record  of  I  n  vention  ’ 
Form;  no  charges  for  preliminary  infor¬ 
mation,  CLARENCE  A.  O'BRIEN,  Registered  Patent 
Attorney.  5026  Adams  Building,  Washington,  0.  C. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements:  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings- 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  SI.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Mfd.  by  L.  L.  Bean,  167  Main  St.,  Freeport,  Maine 


Edmonds’  Trapnes!  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper ;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.301h  SI..  New  York 
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Open 

BY 


YEARS  0F~ 

UNINTERRUPTED 

DIVIDENDS 

a  Savings  Account 


MAIL 


in  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account, 
interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  he  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mail 
with  us  is  safe,  easy,  quick,  private. 

Write  for  folder  “Banking  by  Mail” 

INTEREST  BEGINS  15LH  EACH  MONTH 

Institution  for  Savings 
in  Roxbury 

2343  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


RESPONSIBLE  POSITION  wanted;  hustling 
couple,  efficient  workers;  sold  large  dairy, 
4.000  poultry;  reasonable  wages.  ADVERTISER 
4731,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  POSITION  wanted:  hustling 
couple,  efficient  workers;  sold  large  dairy,  4.- 
000  poultry;  caretakers  estate,  entire  charge, 
1,000  layers  up.  Address  ADVERTISER  47S3, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  hustler,  married,  all 
branches  development;  agriculture,  horticul¬ 
ture,  poultry,  commercial  breeding,  dairying, 
milk  distribution,  veterinarian.  ADVERTISER 
4750,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOLLAND  FAMILY,  father  and  2  sons,  wish 
to  run  dairy  farm;  all  good  milkers.  Address 
Corner  of  Ratzer  Road  and  Church  Lane,  Preak- 
ness,  N.  J. 

HONEST,  TRUSTWORTHY,  hard-working  sin¬ 
gle  man,  middle-aged,  life  experience  dairy, 
poultry,  general  farming,  handle  tractor,  ma¬ 
chinery,  good  milker;  no  liquor  or  tobacco; 
wants  position,  herdsman  or  working  manager; 
state  wages  first  letter;  A-l  references  guar¬ 
anteed.  ADVERTISER  4758,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CAPABLE,  EFFICIENT  farmer,  age  24.  wants 
farm  on  shares,  dairy  or  fruit  preferred;  good 
reference.  BOX  26,  Oakes  Highland,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 

feArS.  IK.i.SUw'lw  SomHW001 

Radio  B  Batteries, 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  B  power  works  directly 
from  your  A  battery.  In  use  over  three  years.  Both  A 
and  B  units  for  farm  lighting  Plante.  Free  Circular. 
COLE  jUFG.  CO.  r  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 

PlildAlT  Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non- 
(111  Si  IN  acid,  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guaran- 
LilSlUY/ll  teed’  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 
erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.  Hawley  Smith  Co.,  45  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

make  steady  income 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farm era  and  a  u t .  r s 

on  long  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the  profits  Paul  weekly. 

No  investment,  no  experience  necessary.  Free  fg1 !  lUf weekly 

All  or  your  spare  time .  If  Income  °£J36.00  1 toJ6U.U0  weekly 
interests  you— write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COWiKftwi, 
Dept.  281.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

New  5  room  English  type  house  % 

1*  or  sate  mile  village,  all  improvements  meal 
for  retired  couple.  $4,000.  half  cash.  Also  12  room  boai  fl¬ 
ing  house  $4,500.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  »•!*_ 

piedmont  C»rolin*s  tor  sale.  Te,Vrn.s'  T  . 

farms  JOHN  ROBINSON,  GREER,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

■  t  Coin  Timothy,  Clover,  first  and  second 

Hay  for  sale  cutting  alfalfa  for  dairy  trade. 
James  Kelly,  137  E.  Seneca  St.,  :Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Oats  Straw 

Subscribers' Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  including  name  and  address,  each  In¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  liotmiitb 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  10  A. M.  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 

|  Farm  Help  Wanted 

YVANTED  AT  ONCE,  single  man,  good  milker, 
help  generally;  $25  monthly,  all  found.  SIL- 
TON  FARM,  Lake  YVaccabuc,  N.  Y. 

YVANTED — Middle-aged  man  or  woman  to  help 
with  poultry;  good  borne  for  right  party, 
Protestant.  B  H.  ROUNE.  Woods  Cross  Roads, 
Va. 

YYr  ANTED — A  good  all-around  farm  band  on 
dairy  farm,  one  that  can  run  tractor ;  good 
board  and  room,  $20  month.  ADY  ERTISElv 
1774,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple  to  cook  and  do  all  work  for 
familv  of  two  in  small  country  home,  havin„ 
all  modern  conveniences;  three  miles  out  of 
Princeton:  references.  H.  M.  EIDNER,  P.  D. 
Box  314,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

MFN  WANTED  to  work  up  large  milk  route; 

commission,  two  dollars  per  quart;  must  have 
best  reference  and  milk  experience.  Apply 

PTIRPIE  SWAN  DAIRY  FARM,  118  2nd  Ave., 
Bay  Shore,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

wttl  GIVE  good  home  to  middle-aged  man  to 
,  ire  for  poultry;  small  wages;  must  be  sober 
and  reliable  HAROLD  SI  NUBA  UGH,  Route  4, 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

y\t  *  YT^rn _ January  1,  a  liiarricfl  man  for 

sn»asoS“cait  ssras 
ssf  fjp?  sbhss iiis 

4782,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

QivrrF  MAN  for  general  farm  work,  help  care 
for  14  cows,  2  horses,  some  poultry;  active, 
willing  worker,  good  habits,  good  milker;  state 
wages**  wanted-  E.  MITTEN  DORP,  rine  Bush, 
N.  Y. 

$&**&*» 

fast10mUhingd  '  A  D VE  RTISE  It'1 4790?  '^care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

-  sm  HrHI 

JOSEPH*  CL  CAN  BY? °  G re en wood"  Farm,  Hulme- 
ville?  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 

YVANTED — Single  man,  good  milker,  for  three- 
time  milkiii"  job:  good  home,  no  responsibil¬ 
ity!  state  wages  JOS.  O.  CANBY,  Bucks  Co., 
Iluimeville.  Pa. 

GIRT  YVANTED  on  farm,  clothes  and  borne. 
G  ADVERTISER  47S6,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GERMAN-AMERICAN  COUPLE,  child  8,  gar¬ 
dener,  herdsman,  poultry,  driver;  woman,  ex- 
laundress;  accommodating,  references.  HERDS¬ 
MAN,  49  Fenimore  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Scarsdale  2713. 

GENERAL  HOUSEWORK:  Canadian,  40,  can 
take  full  charge;  excellent  cook,  waitress; 
clean,  honest,  active;  references:  adults:  pre¬ 
fers  country  near  large  town;  will  wait  for 
good  situation.  ADVERTISER  4759,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 

FARMER-CHAUFFEUR,  lifetime  experience  in 
all  branches  of  farming;  also  care  of  horses, 
cows,  sheep  and  swine;  New  Y’ork  State  chauf¬ 
feur’s  license;  single,  26  years,  no  liquor  or 
tobacco,  hard  worker.  ADVERTISER  4764, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN-GAMEKEEPER.  25  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience  domestic  land  and  water- 
fowl.  all  branches;  eight  years’  experience  wild 
waterfowl:  three  years’  experience  with  pheas¬ 
ants,  quails,  etc.:  presently  profitably  employed 
but  desire  to  change;  make  me  an  offer.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4761,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HATCHER YMAN,  25  YEARS’  experience  with 
land  and  waterfowl.  22  hatchery  experience, 
desires  position  as  incubator  man  on  large 
poultry  farm  or  duck  ranch:  please  state  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4762,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


POULT  II  Y’M  AN,  SINGLE,  experienced  in  all 
branches,  desires  position :  industrious,  con¬ 
scientious  worker.  ADVERTISER  4763,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MILKER  and  first-class  farm¬ 
hand.  small  family;  reliable,  sober;  Hunga¬ 
rian.  F.  GERTH,  Greensboro,  Md. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  orchard  manager,  young 
man.  intelligent,  experienced,  best  references 
ADVERTISER  4766,  care 


Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE  with  farm  work  experience 
want  work  on  farm  by  the  month.  Address 
P.  O.  BOX  NO.  1,  Wellsburg,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


SINGLE  MAN.  30, 
farm  or  estate. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


wants  position 
ADVERTISER 


on  poultry 
4756,  care 


EXPERIENCED  MARRIED  farmer  ami  dairy¬ 
man,  small  family,  would  like  steady  posi¬ 
tion:  $60  per  month,  house  and 
write.  ADVERTISER  4768, 

Yorker. 


care 


fuel;  please 
Rural  New- 


MARRIED  POULTRY  MAN,  farm  foreman,  care¬ 
taker,  experienced  in  all  branches;  refer¬ 
ences;  Americans,  child  in  teens;  wife  would 
work.  BOX  474,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN,  MARRIED 
lines.  GEO.  RENOUF, 
Bank,  N.  J. 


experienced  in 
Suiinyside  Farm, 


all 

Red 


WANTED — Position,  single,  Protestant,  first- 
class  test  cow  milker:  reliable,  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4770,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  SINGLE  American  wants 
tion  on  estate  or  dairy;  good  milker, 
raiser  or  assistant  herdsman; 
character  and  references, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


reliable, 
ADVERTISER 


posi- 

calf- 

good 

4771, 


FARM 
P.  O. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  35,  seeks 
BOX  295.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


position. 


AMERICAN,  20,  WILL  help  with  chores  in  ex¬ 
change  for  board  and  time  to  study  on  dairy 
course;  experienced  around  cattle,  good  dry- 
hand  milker,  driver’s  license,  steady  and 
trustworthy;  no  had  habits:  expect  train  fare. 
ADVERTISER  4772.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MARRIED  poultryman,  with 
son  15.  Apply  ADVERTISER  4773,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  AMERICAN  woman,  age  40.  with 
son  8,  capable  full  charge  of  small  home; 
ood  cook  and  waitress;  understands  marketing; 
would  like  housework  or  plain  cooking;  go  any¬ 
where;  best  references:  give  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4775,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  28. 

try,  garden, 
please  offer. 
New-Yorker. 


HONEST,  handy  with  tools,  poul- 
wants  position  at  any  price: 
ADVERTISER  4795.  care  Rural 


FARM.  ESTATE  or  sanitarium  employment 
wanted,  converting  surplus  milk  into  out¬ 
standing  quality  table  butter,  ice  cream,  cheese, 
cultured  milk  drinks;  help  with  other  work; 
man,  wife,  two  children:  modest  compensation; 
references.  ADVERTISER  4794,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  28,  EXPERIENCED  poultryman, 
all  branches,  capable  and  dependable,  excel¬ 
lent  character;  $30  month  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4793.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


38-ACRE  FARM,  beautiful  new  stone  bungalow, 
with  tapestry  brick  trimmings,  bath,  hot  and 
cold  water,  cellar,  floored  attic,  tapestry  brick 
fireplace;  barn,  wagon  house,  coops,  100  hens, 
tools,  furniture;  $5, <100,  half  cash.  JAS.  SHORE, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  conveniences,  near  fa¬ 
mous  Delaware  Water  Gap  markets,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  owner  away;  write  for  appointment  to 
R.  M.  DECKER.  Box  194,  State  College.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  big  farm,  Columbia  County, 
good  location  and  scenery,  one  mile  from 
railroad,  village  and  main  road;  nine-room 
house;  good  well  water;  185  acres  and  pasture; 
200  fruit  trees;  city  business  reason  for  selling. 
ADVERTISER  4787,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Unoccupied  workable  back  farm, 
cheap,  pay  cash;  state  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4797,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  age  27.  desires  position  as 
herdsman,  milker,  or  general  farming;  can 
operate  and  repair  all  farm  machinery:  can 
furnish  good  references.  Address  ALBERT 
MERRITT,  Box  88,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


THRIFTY  COUPLE,  familiar  with  poultry  and 
livestock,  to  live  on  Putnam  County  farm 
and  develop  it  along  own  lines:  moderate  wages 
with  opportunity  to  make  a  good  living  and  co¬ 
operation  in  marketing  products.  ADVERTISER 
4791,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


nONEY,  FANCY,  white.  60-lb.  can.  $4; 
cans,  $7.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS1,  Marietta.  N. 


two 


POULTRYMAN.  COLLEGE  graduate,  thorough¬ 
ly  exjierienced  in  ail  branches,  open  for  en¬ 
gagement.  ADVERTISER  4790,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  over  20  years’  prac¬ 
tice,  diploma,  expert  incubation,  brooding,  egg 
production:  will  build  new  plant  if  needed.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4788,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER.  SINGLE.  30.  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  wishes  position  on  estate  or  farm;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  II.  BRUHX,  Roslyn,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  Tel.,  Wheatley  Hills  1-2. 


COMPETENT  CATHOLIC  woman  wants  elderly 
invalids  to  care  for;  reference  exchanged; 
wages?  MRS.  CLARA  TIIIELGES,  Roulette.  Pa. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


ONE  ACRE  land,  near  village,  reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4685,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LARGE  APPLE  orchard.  New  Jersey,  best  com¬ 
mercial  varieties.  16  years  old.  for  sale  at 
fraction  of  cost  by  manufacturer  whose  busi¬ 
ness  requires  all  his  time.  ADVERTISER  4686, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SALE.  RENT  - —  Warehouse.  Norwalk,  Conn.; 

good  opening.  Write  WICKWIRE,  Townsliend, 
Vermont. 

FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm,  109  acres,  equipped, 
main  highway,  near  Philadelphia:  entire  pro¬ 
duction  grade  A  sold  to  bottling  plant  on  farm; 
responsible  parties  with  experience  only  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  4737,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PURE  HONEY,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  SI. 80,  post¬ 
paid:  satisfaction  guaranteed.  EARL  SEA- 
VEY,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.20;  30  lbs.. 

$2.25:  buckwheat.  $3;  mixed,  $3:  24  sections 
clover  comb,  $3;  not  prepaid:  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.20  gallon  or 
5  lbs.  sugar,  $1.45;  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

PURE  WHITE  honey,  5-11).  pail  65  cts.  postpaid. 
EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  five-pound  pails 
sent  postpaid  for  90  cts.:  10  pounds.  $1.60; 
60  lbs.,  f.o.b.,  $4.50.  WHEELER  &  TURVERY, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Fine  amber  clover,  60  lbs.,  $4;  buck¬ 
wheat.  $3:  clover  and  amber  comb,  24  sections, 
$4  (here);  5  lbs.  chunk  comb,  $1.25:  buckwheat, 
5  lbs.,  75c;  10  lbs.,  $1.40,  delivered  third  zone. 
EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock.  X.  Y. 


HONEY— Best  light,  5-lb. 

early  mixed  flowers,  75c 
LYMAN  APIARIES,  R.  1, 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  option  to  buy.  chicken 
farm.  P.  O.  BOX  502,  Hewlett,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — General  store,  town  3,000  people  or 
more,  in  exchange  house  Lakewood.  X.  J.,  on 
main  highway.  LI.  McNEICE,  Lakewood.  N.  J. 


41-ACRE  ALL  TILLABLE  farm,  for  sale,  Cen¬ 
tral  Jersey.  LOCK  BOX  657.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  or  acreage  in  exchange  offer 
one-family  houses,  9  miles  from  New  York 
City;  all  improvements;  subject  to  first  mort¬ 
gage.  OWNER,  324  Kingsland  Road,  Nutley, 
N.  J. 


DAIRY  FARM  for  rent.  Newtown,  Conn.,  be¬ 
tween  Danbury  and  Bridgeport;  modern  equip¬ 
ment  for  30  cows,  bottling  machinery,  etc.,  for 
production  Grade  A  raw  milk  with  ready  mar¬ 
ket  at  profitable  price;  running  water,  elec¬ 
tricity;  might  let  on  shares  to  experienced 
dairyman  furnishing  all  cows  which  must  he 
TB  tested  Jersey  or  Guernsey.  ADVERTISER 
4765.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  commuting  distance 
New  York  City:  state  price  and  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  4769,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  2S.  SINGLE,  life  experience, 
agricultural  college  graduate,  desires  position. 
Write  ADVERTISER  4776,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  single.  American,  no  boozer:^  college 
training,  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
4777,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  TEAMSTER,  single,  33.  American,  life 
experienced  farmer,  good  caretaker,  dr>  -band 
milker,  reliable,  no  bad  habits,  wishes  Position 
on  estate  or  farm:  state  wages.  ADI  EKIISLit 
47S0,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  or  estate  manager,  agri¬ 
cultural  graduate,  16  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches,  capable  of  handling 
scale,  up-to-date  proposition;  under 
fled  and  A  milk  production, 
breeding,  cropping,  accounts, 
ing  construction  and  the 


large- 
tand  certi- 
retail  delivery, 
knowledge  build- 
efficient  handling  of 
help:  now  is  the  time  to  reorganize  your  farm¬ 
ing  operations:  will  take  a  farm  on  budget, 
Share  or  rent  basis.  ADVERTISER  4)83,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  POULTRYMAN.  age  30.  no  children, 
thoroughly  experienced,  reliable,  conscientious 
worker:  go  anywhere;  capable  of .  taking  charge. 
ADVERTISER*  4784.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  COUPLE  desire  position:  man  good 
gardener,  handvman:  woman  cook,  housekeep¬ 
er”  low  wages.  56  MAIN  ST.,  Keyport.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade,  20-acre  fruit  and  poultry 
farm.  Cape  May  County.  H.  A.  SITTERLEY, 
Belleplain,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Small  farm,  never  failing  brook, 
some  woods,  rent  option  to  buy  within  100 
miles;  rent  and  price  must  be  right;  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Address  BOYS’  CAMP,  Box  283, 
Ridgefield,  N.  J. 

100-ACRE  FARM.  15  acres  timber,  fruit,  10- 
room  house,  running  water,  necessary  build¬ 
ings.  L.  H.  WHITE.  R.  D.  2,  Bloomsburg.  Pa. 

66-ACRE  TRUCK  crop  farm,  mile  from  pro¬ 
gressive  village,  1,700  population,  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  N.  J.:  V-i  mile  from  lake  that  af¬ 
fords  boating,  bathing  and  fishing;  nearby  cash 
markets,  Philadelphia  markets  attractive  to 
local  farmers;  excellent  schools,  free  bus  ser¬ 
vice;  42  acres  good  tillage,  7  acres  salt  meadow, 
fuel  wood  for  farm  needs;  frame  house  seven 
rooms,  wired  for  electricity,  well  water  pump 
inside:  42-ft.  barn  and  wagon  house:  $5,500; 
investigate  long-term  easy-payment  plan:  free 
circular  sent  on  request.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MARRIED  MAN  desires  position  as  working 

foreman,  understands  cattle  and  farming; 
will  go  anywhere;  A-l  references.  lo-O  CON¬ 
CORD  ST.,  Saxonville,  Mass. 


POSITION — Middle-aged  man,  handy  with  any 
kind  tools,  some  experience  with  chickens, 
general  farm  work,  vegetable  garden:  refer¬ 
ence.  J.  F.  SOW  ASH,  It.  D.  1.  Fredoina.  Pa. 


POULTRY’ MAN.  EXPERT  broodin'. 

in°'  excellent  results;  first-class 
ADVERTISER 


4789.  care  Rural 


and  rear- 

references. 
New-Yorker. 


YVANTED- 
to  work 
4792,  care 


pail,  90c;  10,  $1.65; 
and  $1.35;  postpaid. 
Northampton,  Mass. 


GENUINE  VERMONT  clover  extracted  honey, 
5  pounds  $1.10,  2  pails  $2.  postpaid  into,  third 
zone;  remember  your  friends  at  Xmas  time  with 
honey;  delicious,  healthy  sweet.  FRANK 
MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

HONEY’ — Basswood,  the  finest  flavored  of  them 
all,  60-lb.  can  $3.60,  2  cans  $7,  iiere.  THOS. 
BRODERICK,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  2  lbs.  $1.35.  3  lbs. 

$2,  5  lbs.  $2.50,  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

BLACK  YVALNUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Va. 


BLACK  WALNUT  and  pecan  kernels,  clean, 
fresh.  $1.50  for  2  pounds,  postpaid:  can  assort. 
H.  F.  STOKE,  1420  Watts  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


VERMONT  FINE-QUALITY 
honey,  5  lbs.  $1,  postpaid. 
Bethel,  Vt. 


extracted  clover 
C.  E.  DUNHAM, 


FOR  SALE- — Fresh  white  candled  eggs  direct 
from  producer.  Wanted  Bundv  or  Jamesway 
cabinet  incubators.  J.  II.  MCCLELLAND,  Stam¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  GOLDEN 
can  $3,  here,  cash 
MYERS,  Ransomville, 


amber  honey.  5-galion 
with  order.  ADAMS  & 
N.  Y. 


CLOVER  AND  BUCKWHEAT  honey,  5,  10  60 
lbs.,  usual  price.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romu¬ 
lus,  N.  Y. 

SHELLED  AND  SELECTED,  raw,  Spanish  pea¬ 
nuts,  10  pounds,  70c;  100,  $5.50;  large,  paper- 
shell  pecans,  20  pounds,  $4;  100,  $19.  YV  W 
WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


LARGE  HICKORYNUTS,  25  lbs.,  $1.50:  Gold¬ 
en  Queen  corn,  2  years  old  (“sljure”  pop), 
25  lbs.,  $2.50;  all  delivered  third  zone.  YV 
HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  farm  in  Otsego  County. 

N.  Y.,  large  amount  of  sawing  timber  and 
wood,  river  fiats  and  good  location.  A.  YY , 
DAYTON,  R.  D.,  Maryland,  N.  Y. 


THE  MUSHROOM  season  is  here  again.  Fresh 
hothouse  mushrooms  shipped  the  same  day 
as  picked;  button  size  $1  per  3-pound  basket  4 
baskets  for  $3:  (may  be  sent  separately  if  de¬ 
sired):  postpaid  fourth  zone;  recipes  free.  J.  J. 
STYER  &  SON,  Concordville,  Pa. 

HONEY’ — Finest  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  75c;  10 
lbs.,  $1.40;  buckwheat,  65c  and  $1,20.  post¬ 
paid;  60  lbs.  clover,  here,  $4.20.  M.  E.  BAL¬ 
LARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Black  walnut  meats,  10  lbs.,  $4  50- 
in  the  shell,  500  lbs.,  $10,  f.o.b.  R.  L.  HAR¬ 
MAN,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

PECAN  MEATS,  halves,  2-pound  package,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.  YV.  YV.  WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 

LISTEN — 100%  pure  maple  syrup,  $2;  honey, 
maple  table  syrup,  $1.25  gal.;  5  lbs.  clover  honey 
or  amber,  plain  or  chunk,  $1;  5  lbs.  maple  cream 
sugar  or  candy,  $1.50;  all  free  third  zone:  buy 
your  health  sweets  in  bulk  cheaper:  write  to¬ 
day  sure  for  money-saving  illustrated  circulars 
GRISWOLD  HONEY  CO.,  Madison,  Ohio. 


151-ACRE  FARM,  all  equipped,  near  Ithaca, 
$4,000,  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  4779,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Farm,  approximately  40  acres,  up- 
to-date  chicken  plant  under  successful  opera¬ 
tion;  excellent  trade;  good  peach  and  cherry 
orchard:  fine  modern  house,  steam  heat,  electric- 
light:  State  road:  YVestchester  County.  AD- 
Y’ERTISER  4778,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YYr ANTED  TO  BUY  farm.  New  Jersey  or  New 
Y’ork.  within  100  miles  New  York  City:  de¬ 
scribe  fully;  price  reasonable,  cash.  ADY’ER- 
TISER  478*1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — In  Southern  Delaware  58-acre  farm 
including  5-room  house,  barn,  sheds^  hen¬ 
house,  2  horses,  cow,  about  300  hens.  Fordson 
tractor,  plows,  harrows,  riding  cultivator,  mow¬ 
ing  machine  and  furniture:  IV2  miles  to  cement 
road.  GEORGE  CHASE,  R.  2,  Laurel.  Del. 


-Small  dairy  farm,  stocked,  equipped, 
on  half  share  basis.  ADY’ERTISER 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TREE-RIPENED,  FRESH-PICKED,  sweet,  juicy 
Florida  oranges,  grapefruit,  tanterines,  direct 
from  grove  to  you;  bushel  box  straight  or  mixed 
fruit  delivered  prepaid  in  time  for  Christmas. 
$3.25.  SUXNYSIDE  GROVES,  Orlando,  Florida. 

PURE  Y'EItMONT  maple  syrup,  $2  gal.  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone.  CHESTER  CARVER  ES¬ 
TATE,  Weston,  Vt. 

FINE  SELECTED  Georgia  papershell  pecans, 
this  year’s  crop  only:  3  pounds  delivered, 
$1.25;  5  pounds,  delivered,  $2;  10  pounds,  de¬ 
livered,  $3.75;  cash  with  order:  write  for  f.o.b. 
prices  on  larger  quantities.  LEE  M.  HANS¬ 
FORD,  Americus,  Ga. 

PURE  HONEY,  clover,  5  lbs.,  90c;  10  lbs.,  $1.75; 

buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  75c;  prepaid  third  zone; 
60  lbs.  buckwheat,  $2.70,  f.o.b.  CI1AS  MAT- 
TASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

TREE-RIPENED  Florida  oranges,  grapefruit 
and  tangerines — sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored : 
full  standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.75 
with  order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Box  10, 
Tlionotosassa,  Fla. 


YYr ANTED — Bungalow,  acre  land,  traffic  road, 
near  New  York  City;  electricity:  run-down 
place  preferred ;  highest  price  $800  whole 
terms.  MOORE,  41  Park  Place, 

N.  Y. 


thing; 
Brooklyn, 


FINE  HONEY  make 
60-lb.  can,  clover, 
two,  $5.50;  30  lbs.. 


TOURIST  INN  with  11  cabinS^furnished  and 
equipped,  2  acres  pine  grove,  mate  wonderful 
beer  garden:  price  $9,000.  PINEBIRCH  TAY - 
ERN,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 


a  fine  Christmas  present. 
$4.20;  mixed  amber,  $3: 
$2.25;  mixed,  $1.95,  not 
prepaid;  10-lb.  pail,  prepaid,  $1.65;  buckwheat. 
$1.50;  mixed,  $1.40;  also  small  containers  for 
resale,  write.  RAY  YVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscriber's 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  929. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

Granges  of  New  York  State,  in  their 
reports  for  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  30, 
1032.  make  excellent  showings  in  mem¬ 
bership  gains.  The  largest  gain  for  the 
quarter^  was  made  by  Cattaraugus  Grange 
No.  865,  which  reports  a  net  gain  of  61 
members.  J.  L.  Samuelson  is  the  master 
of  this  Grange.  Granges  which  made 
gains  of  20  or  more  members  are:  Camp- 
ville,  of  Tioga  County,  46  members ; 
Deerpark,  of  Orange,  46;  Steuben,  of 
Oneida,  40;  Searsburg,  of  Schuyler,  36: 
Malone,  of  Franklin,  34 ;  Saratoga,  of 
Saratoga.  31;  Crystal  Valley,  of  Yates, 


The  number  of  -candidates  initiated  in 
the  seventh  degree  at  the  66th  annual 
session  of  the  National  Grange  recently 
held  at  W  inston-Salelu,  N.  C.,  was  given 
as  4,100.  Admiral  Byrd  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  meeting. 


29 

of 


;  Clinton, 
Allegany, 


of  Clinton,  27 :  Friendship, 
23 ;  Cuba,  of  Allegany,  23 ; 
Upton  Lake,  of  Dutchess,  22.  This 
honor  roll  contained  the  names  of  84 
Granges,  which  made  gains  of  five  or 
more  members  for  the  quarter,  the  total 
increase  for  the  84  Granges  being  1.069 
members.  Of  course  this  amount  does  not 
represent  the  total  gain  for  the  Empire 
State  for  the  quarter,  as  there  is  an  ad¬ 
ditional  sum  constituting  those  Granges 
which  made  gains  of  from  one  to  four 
members. 

The  Juvenile  Granges  in  New'  York 
State  making  gains  of  five  or  more  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  30  are: 
Argyle  No.  112,  of  Washington  County, 
12  members;  Malone  No.  217,  of  Frank¬ 
lin,  11;  Whiteface  No.  213,  of  Essex,  8; 
McGrawville  No.  221,  of  Cortland,  8; 
Pulaski  No.  23,  of  Oswego,  7 ;  Crystal 
Valley  No.  98,  of  Yates,  7 ;  Canisteo  No. 
59.  of  Steuben,  5. 

McGrawville  Grange  No.  462,  of  Cort¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y.,  recently  celebrated  its 
50th  anniversary,  with  about  400  guests 
present.  This  is  the  10th  Cortland  Coun¬ 
ty  Subordinate  Grange  to  pass  its  Gold¬ 
en  milestone.  McGrawville  Grange  was 
organized  Oct.  6,  1882,  by  Deputy  W.  W. 
Salisbury,  the  first  Master  being  George 
S.  Davis.  W.  L.  Bean,  for  16  years 
treasurer  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Grange,  was 
the  first  treasurer  of  McGrawville 
Grange. 

During  September  three  new  Juvenile 
Granges  were  organized  in  New  York 
State  and  one  Juvenile  was  reorganized. 
The  new  units  were :  Ausable  Valley,  of 
Essex  County,  by  Juvenile  Deputy  Olive 
A.  Goff,  with  Mrs.  Margaret  Lacy  as 
Matron  and  Miss  Ruth  Thompson  as 
Master;  Colonel  Harper,  of  Delaware 
County,  by  Juvenile  Deputy  Mabel  Cleve¬ 
land,  with  Mrs.  Robert  McArthur  as  Ma¬ 
tron  and  Robert  McArthur  as  Master; 
and  Bristol  Valley,  of  Ontario  County, 
by  Juvenile  Deputy  Mrs.  Harry  Marble, 
with  Mrs.  Anthony  Miller  as  Matron  and 
Ernest  Footer  as  Master.  Mrs.  Norman 
L.  Clark,  of  Oswego  County,  Juvenile 
Deputy,  reorganized  the  Juvenile  Grange 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  with  Mrs.  Oren  Row- 
lee  as  Matron  and  Lyle  Howard  as  Mas¬ 
ter.  Oswego  County  now  has  eight  Ju¬ 
venile  Granges,  standing  third  in  the 
State,  with  Onondaga  leading  with  11 
Juveniles,  and  St.  Lawrence  second,  with 
nine. 

New  York  has  174  Juvenile  Granges, 
divided  among  the  counties  as  follows  :  Al¬ 
legany,  1;  Albany,  1;  Broome,  2;  Cattar¬ 
augus,  3  ;  Cayuga,  2  ;  Chautauqua,  2  ;  Che¬ 
mung,  3;  Clinton,  3;  Columbia,  2;  Cort¬ 
land.  4;  Delaware,  2;  Dutchess,  6 ;  Erie, 

2 ;  Essex,  5 ;  Franklin,  3 ;  Genesee,  7 ; 
Herkimer,  1;  Jefferson,  6;  Lewis,  4; 
Livingston,  5 ;  Madison,  2 ;  Monroe,  7 ; 
Montgomery,  1;  Niagara,  3;  Oneida,  2; 
Onondaga,  11 ;  Ontario,  7 ;  Orange,  2 ; 
Orleans,  1 ;  Oswego,  8 ;  Otsego,  4 ;  Put¬ 
nam,  2  ;  Saratoga,  7  ;  Schuyler,  2  ;  Sene¬ 
ca,  3  ;  Steuben.  8  ;  St.  Lawrence,  9  ;  Sul¬ 
livan,  1 ;  Suffolk  and  Nassau,  1 ;  Tioga, 

3  ;  Tompkins,  6  ;  Ulster,  1 ;  Warren,  1 ; 
Washington,  6  ;  Wayne,  4  ;  Wyoming,  3  ; 
Yates,  5.  This  includes  up  to  Nov.  1, 
1932. 

The  recent  death  of  W.  II.  Landvoight, 
who  was  executor  of  the  estate  of  Oliver 
Hudson  Kelley,  founder  of  the  Grange, 
has  brought  to  light  some  very  interesting 
data  in  regard  to  the  early  days  of  the 
order.  From  the  manuscript  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  Mr.  Kelley  delivered  in  1894  before 
a  Grange  gathering  at  Williams  Grove. 
Pa.,  the  following  extract  shows  the  re¬ 
markable  development  of  the  Grange 
movement  in  the  first  few  years :  “The 
first  year  we  organized  10  Subordinate 
Granges;  the  second  year  one  State 
Grange  and  38  Subordinate  Granges;  the 
third  year,  two  State  Granges  and  41 
Subordinates ;  the  fourth  year  three 
State  Granges  and  123  Subordinates ;  the 
fifth  year  seven  State  Granges  and  1,120 
Subordinates.  Then  success  was  assured 
and  we  permanently  organized  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  following  which  came  a 
growth  unequaled  by  that  of  any  other 
association  in  history.  In  the  sixth  year 
we  issued  8,670  charters,  an  average  of 
24  for  each  day  of  the  year.  In  the 
seventh  year  we  issued  14,030  charters, 
an  average  of  39  for  each  day,  and  two 
days  are  on  record  when  we  received  each 
day  165  applications.” 

This  collection  of  rare  documents  will 
he  kept  in  the  Washington  office  of  the 
National  Grange.  Included  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  are  the  original  drafts  of  the  Grange 
Manual,  the  constitution  and  other  price¬ 
less  documents.  The  Washington  office 
also  has  in  its  files  the  library  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Saunders,  one  of  the  Grange  found¬ 
ers  and  the  first  Master  of  the  National 
Grange.  Another  document  of  great  in¬ 
terest  is  the  original  copy  of  the  com¬ 
mission  given  to  Mr.  Kelley  by  Isaac 
Newton,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
who  sent  Mr.  Kelley  on  his  memorable 
trip  to  the  Southern  States,  during  which 
the  idea  of  organiz- 
fraternity,  the  Pa- 


be  pleased  to 
now  being  sat- 
the  use  of  a 
cryptolaemu  s, 


The  Ladybird  Fights 
Mealy  Bugs 

Most  growers  of  window  plants  are 
familiar  witili  the  annoying  mealy  bug, 
which  as  an  adult,  looks  like  a'  little 
tuft  of  white  cotton.  It  is  particularly 
destructive  to  the  Coleus,  but  attacks  a 
variety  of  greenhouse  plants  and,  in 
California,  has  been  very  destructive  in 
citrus  groves.  Their  control  has  been 
difficult  because  the  cottony  covering  re¬ 
pels  sprays.  Now,  however,  the  mealy 
bug  is  controlled  by  the  Australian  lady¬ 
bird,  a  predaceous  beetle.  The  following 
information  is  reprinted  from  the  Flor¬ 
ists  Exchange: 

Hothouse  growers  will 
learn  that  mealy  bugs  are 
isfactorily  controlled  by 
predaceous  insect  called 
an  Australian  ladybug  which  was  im¬ 
ported  to  destroy  mealy  bugs  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  orange  groves,  for  which  purpose 
it  has  been  a  remarkable  success.  When¬ 
ever  a  citrus  grower  finds  any  mealy 
bugs  in  his  orchard,  a  hurry-up  order  is 
sent  for  cryptolaemus  (called  cryps  for 
short)  and  the  mealy  bugs  are  soon  un¬ 
der  control. 

Recent  experiments  have  demonstrated 
that  they  can  be  used  successfully  for 
controlling  mealy  bugs  in  greenhouses — 
and  with  much  less  expense  and  trouble 
than  are  involved  in  fumigating  or  spray¬ 
ing  with  insecticides,  even  though  it  nec¬ 
essitates  the  occasional  purchase  of  more 
cryps  because  they  starve  when  they  have 
exterminated  all  the  mealy  bugs.  Some 
are  also,  killed  by  fumigating  or  spraying 
for  thrips,  red  spider  or  other  insect 
pests. 

The  cryptolaemus  is  the  most  efficient 
and  satisfactory  insect  that  attacks 
mealy  bugs.  It  is  a  small  black  lady¬ 
bird  beetle  which  was  imported  from  Aus¬ 
tralia.  It  should  not  be  confused  with 
our  native  red  ladybug  which  eats  aphis 
and  other  insects  but  is  not  efficient 
against  mealy  bugs.  The  .  cryps  attack 
and  eat  mealy  bugs,  then  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  cottony  egg  masses  of  the  mealy¬ 
bug  nests.  When  the  little  cryps  hatch 
they  immediately  destroy  the  mealy-bug- 
eggs  and  young ;  then  they  attack  the  ma¬ 
ture  ones.  When  very  hungry  they  will 
attack  aphis  and  other  insects  but  they 
gradually  disappear  when  their  natural 
food  supply  is  exhausted.  The  larvae  of 
cryps  are  more  efficient  workers  than  the 
beetles  which  have  matured  to  the  egg- 
laying  stage. 

Tlie  cryps  kill  the  mealy  bugs  by  punc¬ 
turing  them  and  sucking  out  their  body 
contents  causing  them  to  immediately 
curl  up  and  die.  There  are  several  kinds 
of  mealy  bugs  but  the  cryps  work  on  all 
of  them  and  have  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  they  are  depended  upon  by  citrus 
growers  to  clean  up  infestations  wherever 
they  appear.  The  cryps  are  raised  in  a 
large  insectary  where  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  are  produced  annually. 

Using  cryps  in  greenhouses  for  mealy 
bugs  on  tender  plants  is  more  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  than  using  them  in  orange  groves, 
because  spraying  or  fumigating  for  other 
insects  kills  many.  It  is  therefore  im¬ 
portant  to  do  any  fumigating  for  other 
insects  a  day  or  two  before  putting  in 
the  cryps ;  then  discontinue  fumigating 
for  a  while  so  as  to  give  them  a  chance 
to  work  and  become  well  established.  It 
is  also  advisable  to  syringe  the  foliage 
thoroughly  with  cold  water  under  high 
pressure  a  day  or  so  before  releasing  the 
cryps  so  as  to  wash  off  any  spray  mate¬ 
rial  and  also  check  the  mealy  bug  some¬ 
what  until  the  cryps  have  time  to  get  con¬ 
trol  of  the  situation. 

After  releasing  the  cryps,  it  is  wise  not 
to  fumigate  or  spray  again  for  any  pests 
until  very  necessary.  The  best  time  to  re¬ 
lease  cryps  in  greenhouses  is  when  the 
vents  can  be  nearly  closed  for  half  an 
hour  until  they  get  settled  down  and  find 
mealy  bugs  to  feed  upon. 

The  adult  cryps  start  laying  eggs  about 
10  days  after  they  emerge  as  beetles  from 
the  pupa  stage.  Some  will  start  laying 
the  day  they  are  received.  Within  21 
days  after  the  cryps  are  released  in  the 
greenhouse  or  orchard  the  larvae  begin 
to  appear  in  numbers.  They  are  covered 
with  a  waxy  white  substance  similar  to 
the  mealy  bugs’  covering  which  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  camouflage  to  assist  them.  They 
eat  young  mealy  bugs  and  increase  in 
size  for  about  three  weeks,  then  attach 
themselves  to  something  and  go  into  the 
pupa  stage  for  about  10  days,  then  crawl 
out  as  mature  black  beetles. 


period  he  conceived 
ing  the  great  farm 
trons  of  Husbandry. 


The  cryps  in  the  larval  stage  are  larger 
than  the  beetle,  have  a  cottony  overcoat, 
and  look  so  much  like  large  mealy  bugs 
that  they  are  often  mistaken  for  them. 
But  upon  close  examination  they  can  be 
seen  destroying  large  numbers  of  the 
pests.  They  move  around  freely  and 
when  they  mature  into  small  black  bee¬ 
tles  they  use  their  wings  to  fly  to  oilier 
plants  nearby  But  they  are  not  inclined 
to  move  very  fa;  •.  .  La  i he  premises. 

Ants  protect  •  nd  distribute  aphis, 
scale  and  m  -a)  *  bugs,  herding  them  as  a 
farmer  do<-s  his  livestock.  They  also  an¬ 
nul-  the  civ  os  somewhat,  and  if  sufficient¬ 
ly  numerouftTMtaok  and  drive  them  away. 
Ant  poison  should  be  used  to  free  green¬ 
houses  oi  ants  before  the  cryps  are  re¬ 
leased  and  to  keep  them  free  thereafter. 


GET. . 

boots  that  wear  like 


iron 


but  don’t  weigh  like  iron 


I 


to  get  rid  of  a 


D  be  mighty  glad 
third  of  the  weight  of  my  boots — 
if  the  boots  would  wear  just  as  long,” 
said  a  farmer  when  he  tried  on  his  first 
pair  of  the  new  Goodrich  Li  ten  tuf  boots. 

Here’s  the  answer  to  that: 


The  new  Goodrich  Litentuf  boots 
will  give  so  much  more  wear  than  any 
cheap  boot  that  no  longer  is  “low- 
price”  heavy  footwear  a  bargain.  Thev 
are  made  by  an  entirely  new  process. 
By  revolutionary  curing  methods  the 
rubber  has  been  made  lighter,  more 
flexible,  and  yet  more  durable  than 
ever  before.  Its  specially  toughened 
surface  resists  snagging  and  cracking. 

Because  of  this  new,  tougher,  lighter, 
long-wearing  rubber,  the  extra  and  un¬ 
necessary  weight  of  many  reinforce¬ 
ments  has  been  cut  out  of  Goodrich 
Litentuf  footwear.  They  are  actually 
much  lighter  per  pair.  More  flexible. 
More  comfortable. 


Now  you  can  stop  buying  cheap 
rubber  footwear  once  and  for  all — and 
save  money  in  the  bargain!  Every 
dollar  you  spend  for  Goodrich  rubber 
footwear  gives  you  more  for  your 
money  than  you  can  possibly  get  from 
cheap  quality  boots.  Goodrich  footwear 
is  actually  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 

Goodrich 
L  itentuf 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

Another  B,  F.  Goodrich  Product 


TJ  hick  of  the  Litentuf  models  shown 
below  do  you  need?  Each  one  com¬ 
bines  the  extraordinary  wear  of 
Litentuf  rubber  zvith  lightness  and 
comfortable  fit  never  before  possible 
in  footicear  for  heavy  duty. 


1.  Short  Boot.  2.  Lace  Boot,  15 
inch  height.  3.  Four  or  Six  Buckle 
All  Rubber  Arctic.  4,  Mud  Rub¬ 
ber  (with  or  without  straps!.  5. 
ANKLE  FIT  BOOT.  Fits  leg  and 
ankle  like  a  riding  boot.  So  light 
and  flexible  you’ll  work  all  day  in 
them  and  not  realize  you  have 
them  on.  There  have  never  been 
boots  with  such  wear  and  comfort 
before. 


32.000  rubber  articles,  rep  resen  tins  more 
Rubber  Footwear  •  Drug- Sundries  •  Soles 


than  a  thousand  distinct  rubber  products — Silvertown  Tires  .  Zippers 
Heels  .  Hose  •  Belting  .  Packing  .  Molded  and  Hard  Rubber  Goods 


THERE  ARE  MANY  OTHER  STYLES  OF  GOODRICH  WATERPROOF  FOOTWEAR  »  BOOTS  ‘  ARCTICS 
ZIPPERS  •  SHOW  ER  BOOTS  •  HEAVY  AND  LIGHT  RUBBERS  •  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE  FOR  ALL  THE  FAMILY 
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The  Christmas  Wild  Garden 

In  Winter  as  well  as  in  the  flowering  season  our 
wild  garden  is  a  delight  to  eye  and  spirit.  The  whole 
scln  me  of  our  planting  has  been  to  bring  together 
iii  harmony  native  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  ferns  and 
herbaceous  flowering  plants  with  a  thought  ahead 
for  their  decorative  qualities  during  the  cold  and 
barren  months  of  the  year.  To  this  end  small  ever¬ 
greens.  hemlocks,  arbor  vitae,  white  pines  and 
spruces,  have  been  used  in  the  garden  and  about 
the  grounds,  with  fantastic  rocks  of  eroded  lime¬ 
stone,  stumps  and  logs  to  give  environment.  These 
things  one  and  all  take  on  new  values,  and  are 
transformed  by  ice  and  snow.  Many  of  our  native 
plants  furnish  beauty  in  the  way  of  showy  fruit  or 
evergreen  foliage. 

Along  the  fence  the  virgin's  bower  (Clematis  vir- 
giniana)  known  also  as  wild  Clematis,  is  decorative 
still,  with  its.  generous  pompons  of  grayish  plumes, 
more  showy  than  the  pretty  greenish-white  flowers 
of  Summer.  How  wise  in  Mother  Nature  to  provide 
each  of  the  little  long,  pointed,  flat  brown  seeds  with 
a  feathery  parachute,  that  it  may  fare  away  and 
take  root  far  from  the  parent  plant,  and  in  what 
divers  places  do  we  find  the  pretty  little  seedlings! 

The  Oregon  grape  or  creeping  Mahonia  (Berberis 
repens)  is  a  true  Christmas  plant,  for  its  leaves  are 
shaped  like  those  of  holly,  and  are  evergreen;  very 
seldom  does  it  permit  the  snow  entirely  to  cover  its 
branches.  This  plant  was  brought  from  the  Colorado 
Rockies,  where  it  was  found  growing  wild  at  10,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  now  forms  a  flourishing 
colony  in  our  garden  plot.  In  Spring  it  bears  clus¬ 
ters  of  sweet-scented  yellow  flowers,  which  are  fol¬ 
lowed  later  by  dark  purplish  berries  resembling  wild 
grapes.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  barberry  family 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  holly-leaved  barberry. 
It  has  been  officially  named  the  State  flower  of  Ore¬ 
gon.  w  here  it  grows  abundantly  and  reaches  its 
greatest  perfection  on  her  hillsides  and  mountain 
slopes.  Here  is  a  native  plant  that  has  proved  valu¬ 
able  as  a  ground  cover,  and  for  rock  work,  but  so 
far  as  we  know  it  is  not  handled  by  nurserymen, 
although  many  wildlings  from  other  lands  are 
available. 

When  you  burn  your  fragrant  bayberry  candles  on 
Christmas  Eve,  have  a  thought  for  the  bush  that  so 
generously  provides  them  for  your  enjoyment.  Here 
near  the  rock  wall  is  a  fine  specimen,  brought  from 
a  hillside  not  far  distant;  a  compact  little  shrub 
about  four  feet  in  height,  tree-shaped,  with  branches 
erect  and  spreading  from  a  common  trunk.  The 
leaves  are  dark-green,  waxy,  resinous-dotted  and 
very  fragrant.  The  berries,  snuggled  close  to  the 
branches,  generally  remain  all  Winter ;  they  are 
small,  perfectly  round,  slaty -blue  in  color,  with  a 
surface  covered  with  resinous  grains.  When  crushed 
they  emit  a  delightful  fragrance,  and  not  until  they 
me  crushed  do  they  show  the  green  color  we  so 
love  in  the  Christmas  candles.  The  Puritans  were 
the  first  to  use  these  berries  as  material  for  candles ; 
can  you  not  see  in  fancy  the  children  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  picking  these  pretty  little  berries?  How 
welcome  the  gleam  of  the  candles  must  have  been 
in  their  homes. 

Winterberry,  or  northern  holly  (Ilex  verticillata ) , 
one  of  our  native  shrubs  most  effective  in  Winter, 
holds  its  scarlet  jewels  of  round  shining  fruit  close 
to  the  slender  grayish  limbs  and  twigs,  while  snow- 
berrv  has  a  wealth  of  large  china-white  berries 
daintily  held  at  the  ends  of  its  branches.  Bitter¬ 
sweet  trails  along  the  back  fence  with  its  seed  pods 
of  brilliant  orange,  a  charming  color  note. 

In  the  fernery  many  beautifully  formed  fronds 
are  spreading  over  ground,  logs  and  rocks;  many  of 
the  shield  ferns  (Aspidiums)  are  wonderfully  fresh 
and  green ;  the  marginal  shield,  spinulose  shield, 
Goldie's  shield,  Clinton’s  wood  fern,  and  the  sterile 
fronds  of  crested  shield;  the  thick  leathery  fronds 
of  polvpody  fern  are  still  full  of  life.  How  pretty 
are  tlie  fruit  dots,  like  little  brown  buttons  trim¬ 
ming  the  back  of  each  frond.  Braun’s  holly  fern 
(Polystichum  Braunii)  is  still  green,  thoiigh^pfos- 
trate:  this  is  an  unusually  handsome  and  decorative 
species,  a  native  of  rocky  woods.  Most  joyous  of  all 
at  this  holiday  season  is  the  Christmas  fern,  which 
seems  to  save  its  cheeriest  green  for  Winter  display, 
a  fern  that  seems  to  typify  everlasting  life.  Near 
it  by  an  old  log,  shines  the  vivid  green  of  Lyco¬ 
podium.  an  upright  club  moss  or  ground  pine. 

In  the  little  pine  nee¬ 
dle  swamp  under  the 
bird  bath  and  its  sur¬ 
rounding  evergreens, 
some  of  the  beauties 
that  adorn  the  floor  of 
the  Christmas  woods, 
gi'eet  us ;  gay  little  pai- 
t  r  i  d  g  e  berry  vine 
(Mitchell  a  re  pens) 
trails  its  carmine  fruit 
about  as  freely  as  in 
d  a  r  k  hemlock  wood 
from  whence  it  came. 

Here.  too.  is  Linnsea  bo¬ 
realis,  a  dainty  ever- 
green  vine,  fresh  as  in 
Summer,  when  its  pink 
blossoms  delight  us 
with  their  beauty  and 
fragrance.  No  wonder  it 
was  the  favorite  flower 
of  the  great  Swedish 
botanist  "  Linnaeus  for 
whom  it  was  named. 

Here,  too,  are  pipsisse- 
wa  or  prince’s  pine 
( Chimaphila  umbellata ) 
with  its  shining  ever¬ 
green  leaves,  and  gold¬ 
thread  (Coptis  trifolia) 
which  forms  a  little 
mat  of  three -parted 
shiny  leaves,  crisp  and 


full  of  life;  this  interesting  little  plant  has  starry 
white  blossoms  in  early  Spring,  and  roots  like  slen¬ 
der  gold  threads,  of  value  in  the  medicinal  world. 
Little  plants  of  wintergreen,  Gaultheria  procurn- 
bens,  like  pigmy  trees,  fairly  dazzle  the  eyes  with 
their  scarlet  berries  held  on  drooping  stems  beneath 
the  sturdy  leaves  which  are  always  green.  Dwarf 
cornel  or  bunch  berry  (Cornus  canadensis),  thrives 
here  as  do  Pyrola,  Dalibarda  and  Galax,  altogether 
a  choice  colony  of  plants;  lovers  of  acid  soil,  they 
have  been  made  happy  here  only  by  reproducing  for 
them  as  far  as  possible  the  conditions  of  their  native 
habitat.  To  this  end  pine  needle  soil  has  been  used 
to  the  depth  of  18  inches,  replacing  the  original  soil ; 
in  this  way  only  can  they  be  brought  in  and  made 
to  live  in  our  gardens. 

One  plant  only  blooms  today,  the  lovely  Christmas 
rose,  with  its  waxy  white  flowers  and  handsome 


in  (Summer  and 


Winter  alike. 


leaves,  a  wildling  from  other  lands  than  ours,  about 
which  is  woven  a  legend  of  the  first  Christmas  Day, 
when,  in  full  bloom,  it  appeared  in  the  barren  soil, 
to  the  child  who  wished  an  offering  to  take  to  the 
Infant  Savior. 

How  suggestive  of  holiday  cheer  are  all  these  lit¬ 
tle  plants  with  their  evergreen  foliage  or  brilliant 
berries !  Surely  it  seems  that  through  them  Nature 
herself  wishes  for  each  of  us  a  joyful  Christmas  and 
a  glad  New  Year.  mbs.  frank  w.  pugsley. 


The  Self-Sustaining  Farm 

Fifty  years  ago  we  must  admit  our  farm  homes 
were  more  nearly  self-sustaining.  Why?  One  main 
reason  was  because  people  ate  what  they  had,  isn't 
that  true?  If  you  went  to  your  neighbors  you  were 
asked  to  eat  and  you  shared  the  food  the  farm  pro¬ 
vided.  How  is  it  today?  “Mush  and  milk”  isn't 
stylish  today,  neither  is  bean  soup  and  johnny  cake, 
although  we  must  admit  these  foods  furnished  much 
of  the  muscular  energy  that  developed  New  Eng- 


to  the  good  old  days  with  a  vengeance,  and  few  to¬ 
day  would  care  to  continue  it  long. 

Later  days  brought  specialized  farming,  and  Ver¬ 
mont  was  and  perhaps  still  is  the  only  State  with 
more  cows  than  people.  There  were  also  many  poul¬ 
try  farmers  and  so  on.  Many  of  these  specialists 
bought  as  large  a  proportion  of  their  food  as  town 
dwellers.  A  visit  to  the  chain  stores  provided  the 
vegetables  and  meats  and  fruits  that  should  have 
been  produced  at  home. 

The  present  depression  has  flooded  our  roads  with 
express  and  auto  trucks  selling  or  trying  to  sell  so 
much  that  we  wonder  secretly  how  they  can  sell 
enough  to  buy  their  gasoline.  The  local  garden  rs 
who  usually  sell  produce  for  a  little  additional  in¬ 
come  find  no  sale,  and  much  fruit  must  waste  in 
consequence. 

This  leads  to  another  turn  of  affairs  and  every¬ 
one  is  bartering,  as  in  the  early  days.  In  conse¬ 
quence  in  our  vicinity  nearly  every  cellar  is  stored 
with  a  large  supply  of  home-canned  products  and  a 
wide  range  of  vegetables,  while  the  thoughtful 
housewife  is  studying  how  to  prepare  vegetables  in 
various  ways  so  that  they  will  make  a  larger  portion 
of  the  food.  Many,  like  ourselves,  now  that  milk 
and  butterfat  are  so  low,  have  used  all  the  milk, 
cream  and  butter  possible. 

Last  Spring  found  everyone  who  could  making 
maple  syrup ;  then  as  the  market  was  very  dull  they 
have  it  to  use  freely  at  home,  and  doubtless  more 
will  be  made  for  home  use  next  Spring  than  for 
many  years  before. 

As  “cattle  are  not  worth  anything,”  many  an  ani¬ 
mal  that  years  before  would  have  been  sold  and 
then  the  meat  bought  back  a  little  at  a  time  will 
make  home-canned  and  home-cured  beef.  “Every 
cloud  has  its  silver  lining,”  but  sometimes  it  is  hard 
work  to  roll  them  over. 

The  flour  supply  is  not  raised  in  our  section  to 
any  extent,  although  there  is  no  reason  why  rye, 
buckwheat,  barley  and  corn  cannot  be  raised  here. 
During  the  World  War  a  few  pieces  of  Spring  wheat 
were  raised  and  results  were  good.  To  meet  a  need 
of  producing  the  farm  flours,  a  local  grist  mill 
would  be  needed.  Farmers  are  planning  to  raise 
more  of  their  own  grain  for  the  farm  animals,  and 
the  voice  of  the  thrashing  machine  may  once  more 
be  heard  in  the  land. 

A  few  sheep  are  coming  back  and  a  community 
project  of  making  sheepskin  moccasins  was  carried 
out  in  the  county  a  year  ago.  For  myself  I  want 
to  add  a  few  hives  of  bees,  to  harvest  the  wasted 
sweetness.  mother  bee. 


The  December  Garden 

Chrysanthemums,  as  the  most  typical  of  the  Fall 
flowers,  are  beloved  by  all.  In  every  garden  at 
least  a  few  varieties  should  find  a  home,  and  those 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  greenhouse  may 
grow  a  selection  of  varieties  which  will  produce  ex¬ 
cellent  material  for  cutting  from  early  Fall  until 
Christmas.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  consider 
Chrysanthemums,  for  with  the  coming  of  Spring 
the  home  gardener’s  thoughts  are  often  so  fully  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  needs  of  Summer  flowers  that  the 
Fall  bloomers  are  apt  to  be  overlooked. 

We  may,  for  convenience  sake,  divide  Chrysan¬ 
themums  into  two  broad  groups,  the  hardy  kinds, 
and  those  which  require  the  protection  of  a  green¬ 
house  or  some  similar  structure  to  bring  them  to 
perfection.  Do  not,  from  this,  imagine  that  a  high 
temperature  is  required  to  grow  Chrysanthemums; 
quite  the  contrary,  as  we  will  see  later  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  with  only  the  protection  afforded  by 
a  deep  cold  frame  (or  cold  pit  as  gardeners  call 
such  a  structure)  or  a  cheap  home-built  greenhouse, 
very  excellent  results  can  be  obtained. 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums  are  of  course  perennial, 
but  as  with  many  subjects  belonging  to  this  class 
young  plants  give  by  far  the  best  results,  and  so 
they  should  be  planted  afresh  every  other  year,  or 
better  still,  every  year.  Propagation  of  the  young- 
plants  which  are  required  for  replacing  the  old 
“stools”  is  a  very  simple  matter,  and  either  of  two 
methods  may  conveniently  be  employed.  The  first 
of  these,  division,  is  performed  by  lifting  the  old 
plants  as  the  growths  are  commencing  to  push 
through  the  ground  in  the  Spring,  and 


land.  To  return  to  this  diet  would  be  going  back."  pulling  apart  the  roots, 


carefully 
younger 
portions, 
be  found 


A  corner  of  our  g rounds  shoxcing  evergreens  tufted  with  snoio. 


retaining  the 
and  stronger 
which  are  to 
towards  the  outside  of 
the  clumps,  for  replant¬ 
ing,  and  discarding  the 
remainder.  Each  divis¬ 
ion  should  consist  of 
f  r  o  m  one  to  three 
strong  young  shoots 
with  a  healthy  root  sys¬ 
tem  attached.  The  other 
method  of  propagation 
generally  employed  is 
by  means  of  cuttings, 
and  plants  so  raised 
usually  may  be  relied 
upon  to  give  superior 
blooms  to  those  raised 
from  divisions  although 
the  latter  are  apt  to  be 
more  profuse.  The  roof¬ 
ing  of  cuttings  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  process,  and 
as  the  method  and 
after-culture  until  plant¬ 
ing-out  time  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  for 
indoor  ’mums  we  may 
leave  consideration  of 
the  exact  technique  of 
cutting-making  until  a 
later  paragraph. 

Whether  the  plants 
are  raised  from  cuttings 
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or  division  t lie  importance  of  selecting-  a  suitable 
site  and  of  generous  preparation  of  the  soil  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Hardy  Chrysanthemums  enjoy  an 
open  sunny  position  with  a  good  circulation  of  air, 
but  provided  other  factors  are  favorable  they  will 
endure  a  certain  amount  of  shade.  They  do  not  like 
to  be  planted  near  masonry  walls,  especially  if  these 
are  facing  south.  Such  a  location  means  that  the 
reflected  heat  from  the  brick  or  stone  surface  will 
cause  the  growths  to  harden  and  brings  about  a 
stunted  non-fioriferous  condition.  Good  drainage  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  and  failure  can  only  result 
from  planting  in  a  water-logged  soil.  The  soil  it¬ 
self  should  be  well  spaded  to  a  good  depth  and 
should  be  enriched  by  the  addition  of  old  rotted  ma¬ 
nure  or  leaf  mold  and  bonemeal.  It  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  prepare  the  ground  in  the  Fall  so  that  it  is 
weathered  and  mellow  by  the  time  the  planting  sea¬ 
son  arrives.  As  already  indicated  divisions  are 
planted  just  so  soon  as  growth  starts  in  the  Spring. 
Plants  raised  from  cuttings  may  be  set  out  any 
time  from  the  latter  part  of  April  untjl  June. 

Throughout  the  growing  season  the  surface  of  the 
soil  should  be  maintained  in  a  loose  condition  by 
the  frequent  use  of  the  cultivator.  The  growths 
should  be  pinched  out  two  or  three  times  during  the 
Summer  to  encourage  a  desirable  bushy  habit  and 
staking  and  tying  must  receive  attention  before 
there  is  any  danger  of  breakage  by  the  action  of 
Summer  storms.  Maintain  a  careful  watch  for  in¬ 
sects  and  adopt  control  measures  so  soon  as  any 
pest  puts  in  an  appearance.  Green  or  black  fly  is 
usually  found  on  Chrysanthemums,  and  can  be  ef¬ 
fectively  combated  by  treating  with  an,\  piopiie- 
tary  insecticide.  So  easily  is  this  pest  controlled  that 
a  spray  with  soapy  water  will  bring  about  its 

destruction.  .  .  , 

The  question  of  watering  requires  some  considera¬ 
tion,  and  in  dry  seasons  particularly  must  receive 
attention.  It  is  a  mistake  to  water  too  early  m  the 
season  unless  absolutely  essential,  foi 
at  that  time  the  object  of  the  grower 
should  be  to  encourage  the  roots  to  go 
deeply,  and  this  they  are  not  likely  to 
do  if  they  can  obtain  their  requisite 
supplies  of  moisture  nearer  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  When  a  period  of  drought  makes 
artificial  watering  desirable  ample  sup¬ 
plies  should  be  applied  at  intervals  of 
about  a  week  or  10  days. 

During  really  hot  weather  the  stems 
of  hardy  Chrysanthemums  are  apt  to 
become  hard.  To  discourage  this  con¬ 
dition  before  it  begins  I  have  found  it 
advisable  to  feed  at  that  time  with 
manures  rich  in  nitrogen.  Best  of  all 
is  dilute  cow-manure  water  but  other 
fertilizers  may  be  used  provided  great 
care  is  exercised  not  to  over-dose ;  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  is  splendid  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  No  food  of  any  kind  should  be 
given  when  the  soil  is  dry.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  feeding  is  to  encourage 
growth  at  a  time  when  cessation  re¬ 
sults  in  hardening  of  the  stem  tissues. 

Yet  another  method  of  encouraging- 
growth  of  a  desirable  kind  is  to  light¬ 
ly  spray  the  foliage  over  with  clear 
water  during  the  evenings. 

No  discussion  on  hardy  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  would  be  complete  without  some 
mention  of  varieties.  The  number  is 
great  and  they  may  be  classed  in  vari¬ 
ous  groups  as  singles,  pompons  and 
Anemones.  In  a  general  way  the  pom¬ 
pons  are  most  reliable  for  outside,  and 
few  excel  the  old  stand-bys  Lillian 
Dotv  (pink).  White  Doty  and  Bronze  Doty.  In 
different  localities  different  varieties  may  find  favor 
but  I  am  listing  a  few  of  the  more  outstanding  of 
those  in  cultivation  at  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden.  Of  these  Nuggets  is  a  very  tiny  and  de¬ 
lightful  golden-yellow  pompon.  Boston  is  semi¬ 
single  and  of  a  warm  bronze  hue,  and  Caroline 
Robbins  a  good  single  pink.  Harvest  Moon  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  possession  of  splendid  foliage,  is 
dwarf  and  bears  golden-yellow  flowers.  Mary  Pick- 
ford  is  a  delightful  pompon  with  flowers  which  are 
predominatingly  cream  in  color,  but  shading  to  yel¬ 
low  toward  the  centers.  An  excellent  bronze  pom¬ 
pon  is  Zenobia. 

In  cold  sections  the  hardy  Chrysanthemums 
should  be  afforded  the  same  amount  of  protection 
in  the  form  of  covering  as  is  considered  desirable 
for  Delphiniums  or  other  common  herbaceous  border- 

subjects.  _  ,  .  . 

The  cultivation  of  indoor  Chrysanthemums  is  best 
explained  by  commencing  with  the  insertion  of  cut¬ 
tings  which  operation  takes  place  from  February  to 
May  in  successive  batches  according  to  the  size  of 
plants  desired.  As  may  be  expected  the  earliest 
rooted  cuttings  of  any  given  variety  result  in  the 
larger  plants.  Cuttings  are  made  from  the  growths 
which  spring  from  the  base  of  old  stock  plants 
which  have  been  retained  for  this  purpose.  Growths 
which  arise  from  the  cut-back  stems  should  not  be 
used  as  cuttings,  as  these  have  a  very  marked  ten¬ 
dency  to  persist  in  throwing  flower  buds  instead  of 
growing  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Cuttings  should  be  from  three  to  four  inches  in 
length  and  must  be  cut  cleanly  across  at  the  base 
jnst  below  a  leaf  joint  so  that  the  cut  is  at  right 
angles  with  the  stem.  The  lower  leaves  must  be 
trimmed  away  and  then  the  cuttings  are  inserted 
firmly  in  a  flat  or  bench  containing  moist  sand.  The 
blunt  end  of  an  ordinary  pencil  makes  an  excellent 
implement  for  inserting  cuttings,  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  base  of  the  cutting  rests  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  hole  and  that  the  sand  is  packed  firmly 
about  the  base.  Beginners  frequently  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  firming  the  cutting  in  the  sand  about  surface 
level,  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  very  likely  not  rest¬ 
ing  upon  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  with  the  result 
that  it  is  “hung”  and  in  consequence  perishes. 

Chrysanthemum  cuttings  root  best  in  a  tempera- 
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ture  of  from  50  to  55  degrees  and  should  be  shaded 
from  bright  sunshine  and  protected  _  from  drafts. 
Apart  from  the  thorough  soaking  which  should  be 
given  with  a  fine-spray  watering  can  immediately 
after  insertion  very  little  watering  will  usually  be 
required  until  roots  have  formed,  but  care  must  be 
exercised  that  the  sand  is  not  permitted  to  become 
dry.  Upon  the  appearance  of  any  decaying  foliage 
this  should  be  picked  off  and  a  light  dusting  with 
fine  sulphur  will  do  much  to  arrest  decay. 

When  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted  (that  is  when 
the  roots  are  about  two  inches  in  length)  and  before 
the  stems  have  commenced  to  grow  thin  and  weakly 
(as  they  will  if  left  in  the  sand  too  long)  they 
should  lie  potted  up  into  2%-inch  pots  in  a  soil  mix¬ 
ture  of  sandy  nature  and  containing  no  fertilizer 
of  any  description.  After  potting  grow  on  in  a 
sunny,'  light  position  and  in  a  temperature  of  about 
50  degrees  night  with  a  five-degree  rise  during  the 
day  and  a  further  rise  during  sunshine.  Shortly 
after  they  become  established  pinch  out  the  tips  of 
the  shoots  to  encourage  branching.  In  due  course 
repotting  into  4-inch  pots  will  be  necessary,  and  at 
this  time  a  somewhat  richer  soil  may  be  used  and 
firm  potting  should  be  the  rule. 

Cultural  details  throughout  the  Summer  consist 
of  pinching  at  intervals  (except  in  the  case  of  the 
large  Japanese  varieties  which  are  grown  with  but 
one  flower  to  a  plant),  watering,  spraying  with  clear 
water  on  all  sunny  days  and  with  a  good  insecticide 
as  a  preventive  measure  about  once  every  10  days, 
staking,  tying  and  repotting  until  they  occupy  their 
final  pots  which  may  be  from  five  to  nine  inches  in 
diameter  according  to  the  date  the  cuttings  were 
taken  and  the  consequent  size  of  the  plant.  Many 
growers  do  not  cultivate  their  ’mums  in  pots,  but 
plant  them  out  in  benches,  and  this  is  a  perfectly 
good  method  of  handling  where  they  are  required 
for  cut  flower  purposes.  Whether  they  be  planted 
or  potted  the  soil  should  be  of  good  quality  and 


all  over  Big  Powder,  Little  Powder  and  Cheyenne 
rivers.  It  was  quite  wild  old  country  at  that  time, 
but  if  a  man  tended  to  his  own  business  he  would 
get  along  all  right.  I  hired  with  a  cow  outfit  in 
Cheyenne,  went  up  north  and  worked  with  them 
seven  years.  tom  a.  banks. 

Massachusetts. 


A  Characteristic  Type  of  Pompon  Chrysanthemum 

must  be  well  firmed  about  the  roots. 

If  desired  pot  plants  can  be  grown  outside  during 
the  Summer,  to  be  removed  to  the  shelter  of  the 
greenhouse  before  the  arrival  of  severe  frosts.  The 
Chrysanthemum  house  should  at  all  times  be  kept  as 
cool  as  possible  without  actually  letting  the  tem¬ 
perature  drop  to  the  freezing  point,  and  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  fresh  air  and  a  good  circulation  is  \ ery 
necessary  for  health,  a  close,  muggy  atmosphere 
surely  resulting  in  mildew  and  other  troubles. 

Disbudding  must  receive  attention  in  the  case  of 
many  varieties.  This  term  refers  to  the  removal  of 
superfluous  shoots  and  also  to  the  removal  of  all 
buds  other  than  the  terminal  one  on  each  of  the 
shoots  retained.  Disbudding  results  in  larger  and 
fuller  flowers.  Many  varieties  require  but  little  dis¬ 
budding  (as  the  pompons),  others  do  equally  well 
whether  disbudded  or  not,  and  yet  others  must  re¬ 
ceive  this  attention  iif  good  results  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Dealers’  catalogs  usually  indicate  whether 
or  not  this  treatment  is  required. 

Varieties  of  indoor  Chrysanthemums  are  legion, 
and  by  making  a  cax-eful  selection  from  the  early, 
mid-season  and  late  varieties,  a  long  season  of  bloom 
in  a  great  variety  of  types  and  colors  may  be  had. 
Favorites  of  mine  include  Norma,  a  good  lavender 
and  yellow  Anemone ;  Chrysolora,  a  fine  incurved 
yellow;  New  York,  an  excellent  bronze  pompon; 
Dorothy  Turner,  larger,  later  and  a  deeper  color 
than  the  last;  Molly  Godfrey,  an  immense  pink  sin¬ 
gle;  Mensa  and  Gold*  a  Mensa,  white  and  yellow 
singles  respectively ;  Harvard,  the  deepest  of  crim¬ 
son  ;  R.  M.  Calkins,  a  beautiful  golden  yellow  for 
Thanksgiving ;  Jean  Hart,  a  tiny  yellow  single ;  and 
Rayonante,  a  variety  with  long  slender  pink  petals. 

T.  H.  EVERETT,  X.  D.  II. 


Living  On  What  We  Produce 

This  depression  is  hard  in  many  ways  but  it  also 
has  taught  us  here  in  Colorado  many  lessons.  A 
friend  has  sized  it  up  about  this  way :  “It  just 
means  doing  without  the  things  our  parents  never 
had.” 

So  many  years  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in  new 
countries  where  conditions,  excepting  taxes,  were 
almost  as  bad  as  at  present,  that  it  is  no  new  ex¬ 
perience  for  me,  but  it  is  the  younger  generation 
that  is  most  affected.  I  feel  like  patting  almost 
every  one  of  them  on  the  back  for  the  sensible, 
hearty  way  in  which  they  are  tackling  the  problem. 
We  have  extension  agents,  man  and  woman,  and  to 
them,  especially  the  woman,  must  go  a  great  deal 
of  credit. 

Clubs  have  been  organized  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  women  have  learned  to  can  and  dry  vege¬ 
tables,  meats  and  fruits,  make  fine  cheese,  toilet  and 
laundry  soaps  and  an  almost  numberless  methods 
of  making  over  garments,  balancing  meals  and  other 
housekeeping  helps.  On  almost  every  farm,  or 
ranch,  as  we  call  them  here,  there  is  almost  a 
rivalry  to  see  who  can  boast  the  largest  amount  of 
home-grown  and  home-prepared  articles.  Great 
quantities  of  all  classes  are  exhibited  at  the  county 
and  State  fairs,  and  one  woman  of  my  acquaintance 
won  a  prize  near  the  top  of  the  list  on  a  jar  of  fruit 
exhibited  in  a  recent  national  contest. 

Every  scrap  of  material  is  being  made  into  quilts 
and  rugs,  and  many  of  the  women  are  carding  wool 
from  their  own  farm  flocks  for  quilt 
batts.  We  have  no  cities  or  large 
towns  in  which  to  market  anything,  so 
we  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  maneu¬ 
vering  to  get  our  ranch  products 
cashed  or  exchanged  for  something 
else  we  can  use.  Almost  every  one  of 
us  raises  lots  of  chickens,  and  many  of 
us  raise  turkeys.  Glenwood  Springs 
handles  most  of  the  chickens  and  eggs, 
also  cream  and  much  of  our  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Turkeys  have  to  be  shipped 
to  larger  towns. 

Our  county  agent  at  stated  intervals 
requests  all  of  us  who  have  anything 
for  sale  or  trade  to  notify  him.  He 
then  tabulates  the  articles  and  type¬ 
writes  them  and  mails  to  the  different 
ranchers.  One  often  finds  that  a  near¬ 
by  neighbor  has  just  the 
article. 

Instead  of  buying  coal  all  of 
can  get  it  are  burning  wood, 
is  joy-riding,  and  many  have  discarded 
the  automobile  for  the  team  and 
wagon.  The  latter  can  travel  without 
25-cent  gasoline.  We  are  letting  our 
light  plants  stand  idle,  for  kerosene 
lights  cost  less.  All  the  old  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  is  being  codgered  up  and  made 
to  do,' for  with  wheat  at  ”.0  cents  a 
bushel  and  other  ranch  products  cor¬ 
respondingly  low.  how  can  we  buy 
new  ? 

A  small  mill  in  one  of  our  nearby 
towns  grinds  our  wheat  for  55  cents 
per  cwt.,  giving  us  back  all  the  flour, 
bran.  We  have  our  own  vegetables  of 
hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  chickens,  turkeys, 
and  milk,  so,  while  we  may  have  “too 


wanted 

us  who 
No  one 


shorts  and 
all  kinds ; 
fruits,  eggs 

much  cotton,”  we  surely  have  enough  to  eat. 
Colorado.  mbs.  p. 
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From  An  Old  Time  Cowboy 

I  am  82  years  old,  but  quite  a  husky  old  chap.  I 
go  to  the  woods  and  cut  all  my  firewood,  and  this 
Fall  I  dug  105  bushels  of  potatoes  and  picked  up  80 
bushels  of  them  in  little  less  than  20  hours. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  story,  “A 
Yankee  Schoolma’am  Among  the  Sioux.”  I  know 
the  Indians  well.  I  was  a  cowboy  from  1878  to 
1885 :  went  up  from  Cheyenne  to  Big  Horn  County 
two  vears  after  the  Custer  massacre,  and  have  been 


Local  History  in  New  York  State 

Traveling  west  in  the  “Southern  Tier,”  as  we  did 
in  the  Thanksgiving  week,  gave  us  the  same  sort  of 
hill  climbing  that  we  found  in  old  Delaware  County, 
only  some  of  the  time  we  thought  more  so.  From 
the  Susquehanna  Yalley  we  followed  for  a  little 
distance  the  line  of  the  “Old  Chenango  Road,”  which 
started  precisely  where  the  Susquehanna-Bath 
turnpike  road  had  its  origin.  That  Chenango  road 
has  its  mysteries,  perhaps,  as  to  origin.  As  boys  we 
heard  the  earlier  residents  speak  of  it  as  the  Sulli¬ 
van  Road  or  the  Military  Road.  That  with  a  state¬ 
ment  recorded  from  DeWitt  Clinton  and  William  L. 
Marcy  that  it  was  cut  through  in  Revolutionary 
days  and  at  great  expense  proetieall.v  proves  that 
it  was  made  at  the  time  Gen.  Clinton  moved  down 
the  valley  in  1779.  There  is  more  to  be  said  about 
that  road  sometime.  Its  course  was  from  what  is 
now  Bainbridge,  through  Coventry  and  across  south¬ 
east  Greene  into  Fenton  and  to  the  Chenango  River, 
and  probably  to  the  point  where  Binghamton  now 
stands.  It  followed  along  the  Page  Brook  to  the 
river. 

At  this  point  of  origin  the  Esopus  turnpike  from 
Kingston  reached  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  from 
here  the  extension  of  that  turnpike  to  the  west  was 
chartered  as  stated.  Later  that  charter  had  to  be 
changed  and  the  turnpike  was  constructed  to 
Ithaca ;  then  another  built  to  Bath  and  to  Buffalo. 
Great  State  and  national  thoroughfares  these  were, 
by  means  of  which  Western  New  York  came  to  be 
settled  and  the  settlement  carried  on  to  Ohio  and 
farther  west.  The  Chenango  road  has  not  been  so 
much  improved,  yet  and  some  of  it  is  abandoned 
and  somewhat  different  routes  taken.  We  travel 
for  the  most  part  now  nearer  the  line  that  the 
turnpike  people  marked  out  some  time  after  1800. 
As  far  as  Greene  there  is  but  little  change,  although 
there  is  some.  I  never  followed  the  turnpike  line 
farther  than  that  until  Saturday,  when  we  went  on 
to  Triangle,  six  or  eight  miles  over  the  hills.  At 
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Greene  there  are  still  the  four  Juliand 
houses  that  were  built  not  very  long 
after  IS* Ml.  One  is  an  old-looking  house 
of  early  design,  but  one  farther  on  out  of 
the  village  is  a  line  farmhouse  now.  I 
remember  walking  out  to  that  place  25 
years  ago  to  see  the  splendid  steers  that 
had  been  bought  and  brought  there  for 
feeding  and  marketing.  Some  say  that 
there  is  more  money  in  buying  feeders 
and  marketing  them  now  than  in  dairy¬ 
ing,  but  1  confess  that  I  am  not  fully 
convinced. 

The  Juliands  were  French  people,  and 
came  because  they  heard  of  a  French  set¬ 
tlement  there  after  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  but  when  they  reached  the  place 
all  those  settlers  had  become  discouraged 
and  had  left.  Juliand  stayed  and  several 
Juliands  are  there  still,  the  family  hav¬ 
ing  had  much  to  do  in  the  various  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  place.  That  road  from 
Greene  to  Triangle  is  just  about  what 
lias  been  described  by  someone  elsewhere 
as  a  huge  “washboard.”  It  is  dirt  road 
although  pretty  good,  or  it  would  have 
been  so  considered  20  years  ago.  It  is 
a  place  to  “go  slow”  now,  if  I  am  a 
judge.  Right  up  a  big  hill,  then  imme¬ 
diately  down  the  other  side  right  toward 
i  he  Geneganslet  River,  only  they  let  you 
down  a  little  easier  by  a  side-hill  cut.  No 
sooner  are  you  down  than  you  go  up 
again  a  still  steeper  road  if  possible.  And 
so  it  continues  for  several  such  ups  and 
downs.  If  you  are  as  timid  as  I  am  you 
go  into  second  in  descending  and  perhaps 
throw  off  the  switch  at  that,  and  so  let 
i  he  car  down  without  wrecking  the  brake- 
linings  entirely.  Then,  too,  you  will  be 
likely  to  go  second  up  the  hills,  for  you 
don't  get  enough  speed  to  carry  you 
along  on  high  gear.  It  was  an  unusual 
experience,  and  after  all  over,  very  en¬ 
joyable.  I  wouldn't  have  missed  that 
trip  for  much,  although  it  was  a  cold  day 
with  a  fierce  wind,  the  worst  that  I  have 
been  out  in  for  months  or  years.  That 
was  the  turnpike  road  of  perhaps  1S10  or 
1S20.  And  I  actually  believe  that  the 
road  is  better  by  many  degrees  than  the 
turnpike  ever  made  it.  As  a  turnpike  it 
may  have  been  abandoned  between  1830 
arid  1840,  although  I  have  been  unable 
fully  to  verify  the  date  when  the  turn¬ 
pike  went  out  as  a  private  enterprise.  I 
know  something  about  it,  but  not  enough. 

We  didn't  travel  farther  than  Triangle, 
but  could  see  the  route  up  the  next  hill. 
Triangle  gets  its  name  in  a  very  legiti¬ 
mate  manner.  As  a  town  it  dates  from 
1831.  when  it  was  set  off  from  Lisle  but 
the  little  village  where  we  stopped  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  township  must 
have  come  into  being  earlier  than  that. 
All  of  this  region  between  the  Chenango 
River  and  the  Tioughneoga  and  up  to 
the  Cortland  County  line  was  perhaps 
about  the  third  or  fourth  purchase  that 
New  York  State  made  from  the  Indians 
not  long  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 

I  take  it  that  this  twon  carries  the  name 
of  Triangle  because  of  that  purchase, 
known  as  the  triangle,  for  such  was  its 
shape,  as  you  will  see  if  you  look  at  a 
map  of  New  York  State. 

Whitney  Point  is  in  this  town  in  the 
southwest  dorner,  and  Upper  Lisle  is  an¬ 
other  viillage  well  to  the  north  in  the 
town.  The  town  of  Lisle  is  just  west  of 
Triangle.  Names  seem  to  have  been 
mixed  up  a  little  but  you  soon  get  used 
to  that.  The  Susquehanna  to  Ithaca 
turnpike  didn't  follow  on  to  Whitney 
Point  quite,  but  went  up  to  the  north  and 
into  Lisle,  then  across  to  Richford  in 
Tompkins  County  along  the  “hogback” 
ridge,  they  tell  me.  Some  day  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  construct  a  good  road  along  that 
line,  and  then,  with  a  few  changes,  there 
will  be  good  roads  all  along  the  old  Sus- 
quelianna-Bath  turnpike  road. 

S.  V.  Phelps  and  some  other  farmers 
in  the  neighborhood  told  me  quite  a  bit 
of  this  story.  Mr.  Phelps  is  taking  care 
of  13  cows  alone,  and  doing  most  of  the 
farm  work  for  them.  He  is  past  middle 
age.  but  he  likes  the  farm  and  carries  on 
as  of  old;  rills  his  silo  alone  and  says  he 
can  put  in  four  loads  of  corn  in  a  day  in 
that  way.  arid  even  rive  if  he  works  hard¬ 
er.  W.  S.  Olmstead  is  not  too  far  away, 
but  he  has  a  farm  along  the  line  of  the 
Chenango  Road.  He  calls  it  the  Albany 
turnpike  road,  and  he  is  right,  for  the 
turnpike  company  made  use  of  the  Chen¬ 
ango  Road  and  followed  over  from  the 
Susquehanna  to  the  Chenango  by  that 
route.  It.  is  hard  to  stop  when  writing 
about  these  old  times,  roads  and  towns. 
History  is  interesting  unless  you  are 
obliged  to  study  it.  Particularly  true  if 
you  go  about  and  see  the  country  you 
study.  I*. 


The  Pastoral  Parson  and 
His  Country  Folks 

Getting  Daffy. — It  looks  as  though 
the  Parson  was  getting  daffy  all  right. 
The  other  day  he  went  up  town  and 
among  other  errands  lie  went  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  laundry  to  get  his  package  of  col¬ 
lars.  As  he  came  by  a  car  on  the  street 
lie  open  the  car  door  and  threw  the  pack¬ 
age  in.  Then  he  went  off  to  do  other 
errands  and  when  he  came  back  he 
glanced  about  the  car  noting  if  the  laun¬ 
dry  package  was  still  there.  He  couldn't 
sec  it  anywhere.  He  decided  lie  must 
have  put  it  in  somebody's  else  car  that 
looked  just  like  his.  Then  he  started  up 
arid  down  the  block  peeping  into  other 
folk's  cars  to  see  if  that  package  was 
there.  He  even  opened  the  door  of  one 
car  to  look  in.  He  asked  one  fellow  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  car  if  it  was  in  there.  The 
Parson  was  about  to  give  up  and  come 
home,  bemoaning  the  loss  of  all  his  best 
collars,  when  he  happened  to  think  that 


he  had  a  little  black  bag  with  his  soiled 
collars  that  he  brought  and  he  might  have 
tucked  the  new  package  in  that,  in  which 
ease  it  would  not  show  so  very  plainly  in 
the  car.  So  then  he  went  to  the  car  and 
there  it  was  right  on  the  back  seat,  tine 
time  the  Parson  rushed  out  of  a  store 
and  opening  the  door  of  a  car  flung  in 
his  bundles,  nearly  hitting  a  very  sur¬ 
prised  stranger  woman,  calmly  sitting  in 
her  own  car.  A  fellow  parson  over  in 
A  aterbury,  rinding  his  key  for  some  rea¬ 
son  would  not  unlock  what  he  supposed, 
of  course,  was  his  car,  worked  about  an 
hour  himself  trying  to  get  up  through  the 
floor  and  then  went  and  got  a  garage  man 
and  as  they  both  were  working,  the  own¬ 
er  of  the  car  calmly  came  along.  This 
minister's  own  car  was  just  about  two 
cars  further  down  the  street. 

Hrs  Bearers. — Did  you  hear  about  the 
strange  array  of  bearers  that  the  lawyer 
had?  As  he  made  his  will  just  before 
])is  demise  lie  designated  very  carefully 
the  names  of  those  lie  wanted  for  his 
bearers.  Naturally  the  witnesses  of  the 
will  thought  the  bearers  would  be  made 
up  of  lawyer  friends.  But  to  their  sur¬ 
prise  he  named  a  grocer,  a  milkman,  a 
laundryman  and  the  head  of  a  clothing 
store.  “Some  combination  you  got  here,” 
one  of  them  just  had  to  say.  “I  know,  I 
know,”  he  replied,  “but  these  people  have 
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carried  me  along  all  these  years,  and  tliev 
imj»ht  as  well  finish  the  job.”  But  really 
tills  carrying  along  has  got  to  be  a  most 
serious  matter  in  these  dreadful  times. 
-None  perhaps  is  in  greater  perplexity 
than  the  milkman.  People  who  have  been 
good  customers  tor  a  long  time,  and  with 
little  children,  perhaps  a  baby  in  the 
family  it  is  very  hard  to  refuse  them 
milk  How  many  grocers,  too,  are  placed 
in  the  same  heart-rending  situation! 

This  Machine  Age. — This  brings  up 
the  matter  of  how  long  this  condition  is 
likely  to  last.  The  Parson  is  not  opti- 
mistic  about  the  matter.  Conditions  at 
the  present  time  are  too  deep-seated,  too 
world-wide  and  too  revolutionary  to  be¬ 
come  satisfactorily  settled  by  a  change  in 
the  administration,  or  by  the  lapse  of  a 
few  months  or  even  a  few  years.  The  ter¬ 
ribly  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  has 
got  to  be  remedied.  With  no  parallel  in 
history  for  our  guidance,  a  revolutionary 
readjustment  in  our  living  has  got  to  be, 
and  is  being  brought  about  by  the  mi¬ 
raculous  increase  in  machine  power — do¬ 
ing  away  with  man  power.  This  tiling 
is  coming  upon  us  in  a  breath-taking 
rush.  More  in  the  last  150  years  than  in 
all  history  before ;  more  in  the  last  25 
years  than  the  150;  more  in  the  last  six 
years  than  the  last  25.  This  is  called 
technocracy  and  there  is  a  group  of  en¬ 
gineers  who  have  been  giving  their  lives 
to  its  study  for  the  last  10  years. 

Wiiat  Will  They  Do?  —  The  great 
question  is,  what  are  men  going  to"  do? 
When  it  gets  that  one  man  can  turn  out 
30,000  barrels  of  flour  a  day,  or  40.000 
instead  of  450  bricks  a  day,  or  make  as 
many  electric-light  bulbs  in  a  day  as 
9.OO0  men  used  to  make  or,  as  is  expected 
soon,  a  rayon  factory  can  be  run  24 
hours  a  day  without  a  single  man  in  it 
at  all,  then  truly  have  we  come  to  the 
most  revolutionary  era  of  all  time.  Of 
the  13,000.000  men  out  of  work,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  likelihood  that  half  of 
them  will  ever  go  back  to  anything  like 
the  work  they  have  been  doing — if  to  any 
work.  Our  man-power  on  four  hours  a 
day  four  days  a  week  can  do  more  than 
needs  to  be  done.  While  the  solution  of 
this  great  problem  is  not  in  sight,  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  we  have  to  re¬ 
educate  ourselves  and  children  in  the  use 
of  leisure  time.  We  have  now  not  only 
to  study  how  to  keep  from  poverty,  but 
also  how  to  keep  many  of  ourselves  and 
still  more  our  children  from  a  sitting- 
around-doing-nothing  utter  bitterness  and 
despair. 

A  Tennis  Court. — As  you  readers  all 
know,  we  have  a  fine  pond  for  swimming 
and  skating  on  the  Parson's  place,  and  a 
good  place  to  play  ball  and  croquet,  and 
now  we  are  making  a  tennis  court.  It 
will  be  where  the  Parson  has  had  his  gar¬ 
den  for  20  years,  and  a  fine  place  for  a 
garden  it  was,  and  a  fine  place  for  a 
court  it  will  be.  The  garden  can  go  over 
by  the  brook  near  the  barn,  and  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  raised  in  a  more  irregular  and 
uneven  plot  just  as  well.  It  won’t  be 
quite  as  showy  a  place,  but  Closson  is 
a  great  lover  of  tennis,  and  quite  a  play¬ 
er,  standing  perhaps  around  second  in  the 


city,  and  it  is  a  fine  game  for  all  the 
people  who  happen  to  be  round  about. 
But  watch  your  papers  and  magazines, 
for  they  will  soon  begin  to  hum  ivith 
facts  and  figures  and  problems  of  the 
machine  age  of  man.  There  isn't  any 
doubt  at  all  but  that  the  next  10  years 
will  see  the  greatest  economic  and  social 
chaos  the  world  lias  ever  known. 

The  Winter.  —  Winter  will  soon  be 
here.  We  had  a  taste  of  it  the  other  day, 
and  the  boys  got  in  some  skating  on  the 
pond.  But  now,  Dec.  8,  it  is  quite  warm 
again,  and  the  ice  all  gone  and  farmers 
plowing.  We  sowed  rye  in  most  of  the 
corn  and  potato  land,  and  will  not  plow 
till  Spring.  The  boys  had  watermelon  of 
their  own  raising  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
with  their  dinner.  We  had  a  goose  with 
all  the  fixings.  Be  sure  to  bake  a  goose 
up  on  a  rack  in  the  pan  to  keep  it  above 
the  oil.  We  had  two  geese  down  at  the 
country  church  Thanksgiving,  besides 
chickens,  etc.  We  plan  our  church  Christ¬ 
mas  in  this  church  on  New  Year’s  Day. 
What  a  fine  time  we  have,  especially  on 
these  great  church  and  country  days ; 
with  our  morning  service  and  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  and  then  our  dinner  all  together. 
A  savor  of  _  coffee  never  will  spoil  a 
church  service — the  other  Sunday  it 
boiled  over  on  the  old  box  stove  and  we 
did  get  a  whiff!  We  plan  to  butcher 
this  Saturday  if  the  weather  is  right.  We 
have  one  pig  this  year,  but  he  is  a  big 
fellow.  The  Parson  would  rather  have 
two,  and  not  have  them  as  big.  We  still 
have  salt  pork  from  last  year’s  vintage. 
We  had  corned  beef  up  till  a  short  time 
ago.  Our  bean  crop  was  a  failure  from 
the  beetles,  but  we  traded  potatoes  for 
beans  down  country,  where  the  bugs  have 
not  yet  invaded.  We  plan  to  butcher  a 
cow  later. 

We  had  a  masquerade  party  a  while 
ago.  The  picture  shows  you  Closson  as 
he  appeared  on  the  floor  of  the  hall.  You 
note  the  big  doll  for  the  baby  and  the 
gallon  jug  with  the  milk  in  it  and  the 
nipple.  He  got  first  prize  for  the  fun¬ 
niest  costume. 


I  Take  the  Blame 

The  radio  was  speaking. 

#  Mark  shoved  his  dinner  box  on  the 
kitchen  table. 

.A  man  in  London  was  saying,  “I  pass 
this  on  to  you  young  people  of  today,  my 
secret  of  growth.  Take  the  blame  !  If 
something  goes  wrong  in  any  work  with 
which  you  can  prove  yourself  to  be  even 
remotely  connected,  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibility.  Even  though  you  are  doing  the 
same  work,  others  at  once  believe  you  a 
superior,  but  upon  yourself  results  are 
more  important  and  far-reaching.  You 
begin  to  be  more  keen  at  once,  more  ob¬ 
servant  of  cause  and  effect,  learn  to  read 
the  future.” 

“That  is  his  lordship  of  N,  England,” 
I  said,  perhaps  a  little  proud  of  such 
company,  for  Mark  sighed. 

“What  did  he  do?”  he  asked,  from  the 
bedroom  where  he  changes  from  school 
to  working  clothes. 

“He  was  knighted  for  his  work  in  the 
forests  of  India,”  I  said  carefully.  “But 
he  learned  the  business  of  lumbering  in 
the  Virginias.  He  simply  took  any  job 
that  came  along,  and  even  helped  make 
dynamite.  At  one  time  he  was  so  dis¬ 
couraged  that  he  sent  home  for  money  to 
go  back  to  England.  That  was  where  he 
found  his  opportunity — in  the  very  coun¬ 
try  he  had  deserted  in  search  of  success. 
Promise  me,  Mark,  that  you  will  never 
forget  what  he  said  about  taking  the 
blame?  Try  saying  that  the  next  time 
people  find  fault  with  you  and  see  what 
it  does. 

Mark  said  that  he  would.  Of  such 
stuff  sons  are  made.  He  was  overjoyed 
to  discover  that  I  had  remembered  the 
last  hole  in  his  last  overalls  and,  finding 
a  cookie,  went  forth  to  the  woodbox  and 
the  feeding  of  his  poultry — a  short  task. 

Then  our  woodbox  was  by  way  of  being 
filled.  It  stands  on  the  back  porch,  by 
the  kitchen  door.  Mark  had  brought  up 
the  first  armful  composed  of  exactly  10 
sticks.  He  sat  down,  his  back  against  the 
post.  Computing  how  many  armfuls  it 
would  take  to  fill  again,  I  wondered.  He 
had  been  reproved  for  that,  only  recently. 
But  now  he  was  not  measuring  the  wood- 
box,  he  was  starting  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  woods.  The  freezing  snow  of  post- 
Tlianksgiving  Day  cooled  his  toes. 

The  hens  had  been  shut  in  for  a  week 
except  old  Cackle,  who  was  running  wild 
with  10  chickens  of  broiler  size,  and  who 
steadily  refused  to  come  home  with  her 
children,  and  scarcely  ever  let  herself  be 
seen.  Corn  had  no  effect — as  well  scatter 
corn  for  a  pheasant.  Since  skunks  were 
prowling,  it  was  not  known  whether 
Cackle  and  family  still  lived.  In  August 
— when  she  nested  in  the  tall  waving  as¬ 
paragus,  her  voice  was  distinctly  heard, 
cackling.  And  Mark,  as  official  egg- 
gatherer,  was  severely  exercised  to  find 
her  nest  before  she  began  brooding,  all 
in  vain.  “There’s  the  cackle  again,”  we 
called  to  him.  She  earned  her  name 
through  Mark’s  disgust  and  failure  to 
find  her  after  hours  of  hunting. 

The  farmyard  chickens  ran  nine  cocks 
to  one  hen,  and  this  in  our  limited  flock 
of  30  hens  is  a  calamity,  but  Cackle’s 
children  ran  100  per  cent  to  pullets. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  that  can  never 
be  explained. 

The  wood  box  was  still  silent.  But 
what  was  really  happening  was  this. 
Mark  went  to  the  corn-house,  filled  his 
pockets  with  shelled  corn  in  great  haste, 
and  rushed  past  the  henhouse  and  up 
the  lane.  Jenny,  his  pet  bantam,  who 
had  issued  from  the  pigeonhole  under  the 
eaves  for  the  fourth  time  that  day,  peered 
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down  at  him  and  flew,  adding  herself  to 
his  company  by  rocking  silently  at  his 
heels.  She  found  henhouse  life  most 
monotonous. 

About  half  way  back  the  lane,  her 
shadow  slanted  ahead  by  the  setting  sun, 
evidently  told  Mark  Jenny  was  behind 
him.  He  turned  and  stamped  his  foot 
threateningly.  Jenny  drew  aside,  made  a 
show  of  examining  the  thin  snow  with  at¬ 
tention.  The  last  we  saw  of  them  they 
were  well  out  of  earshot,  Jenny  strag¬ 
gling  but.  valiant. 

Yes,  his  father  was  annoyed.  It  was 
well  known  that  Marcus  hated  filling  the 
woodbox;  nothing  began  a  quarrel  with 
such  quick  heat  as  to  have  Mark’s  13- 
year-old  sister  A7i  look  out  of  the  door 
.and  cry  out  that  the  sticks  were  all  put 
in  criss-cross,  so  as  only  to  appear  filled. 
Yet  it  was  not  supposed  that  Marcus 
ai  ould  actually  flee  to  the  woods  on  some 
pretext  at  sunset.  Going  into  the  dark 
woodshed  for  wood  after  supper  to  make 
up  the  deficit  was  a  real  punishment  to 
this  nine-year-old. 

"He'll  have  to  finish  his  job  as  soon 
as  he  comes  home,”  promised  Mark's 
father.  “But  where  can  he  be?” 

Me  went  about  cooking  the  supper. 
Elsie  brought  up  the  potatoes  and  peeled 
them.  \  i  brought  in  the  wood  for  the 
fire.  “There's  only  enough  wood  for  the 
•Mo v e  this  once,”  she  reported  severely. 
T  11  bet  he  didn’t  gather  his  eggs  either.” 

‘Possibly  he  went  to  find  old  Cackle,” 
I  suggested  and  met  with  an  atmosphere 
of  disapproval. 

Dark  was  falling  fast,  now.  We  finally 
sat  down  at  the  table,  his  father  hiding 
his  worry.  Had  Marcus  really  ran  away? 
Even  the  sour  milk  muffins  and  grape 
jelly  were  altogether  tasteless.  Vi  talked 
a  little  louder,  and  a  more  than  usual 
about  her  day  in  high  school ;  Elsie  hur¬ 
ried  with  her  food.  I  began  thinking 
about  boys  who  run  away  from  home. 
Every  day  the  radio  talked  of  them. 
Should  parents  take  the  blame? 

And  then  of  all  things,  wood  thunder¬ 
ing  into  the  woodbox ! 

The  effect  was  magical.  His  father’s 
shoulders  straightened  and  a  gleam  came 
back  to  his  eye.  Another  rumble,  but 
not  so  loud  because  the  floor  of  the  box 
was  covered.  “Well — well !”  observed 
Violet,  rising.  “That’s  faster  than  he 
ever  worked  before !”  Her  father  mo¬ 
tioned  her  to  remain  seated.  The  work 
was  certainly  being  finished  in  record 
time. 

Mark  opened  the  door  and  swaggered 
in.  Nine  years  old?  Ilis  face  was  ruddy 
with  cold,  and  he  grinned  guiltily,  at  the 
tense  faces  of  his  irate  family,  about  to 
accuse  him. 

“I  take  the  blame,”  he  said  laughing, 
now. 

"I  brought  home  old  Cackle.  Saw  her 
back  there  when  I  started  to  fill  the 
woodbox,  got  some  corn,  and  hurried 
back  as  fast  as  I  could.  Jenny  went, 
too ;  she  helped  me.  They  were  so  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  her,  they  let  me  come  close. 

I  threw  down  corn,  but  they  wouldn’t 
eat.  Hungry,  too.  But  Jenny  ate,  and 
when  they  . saw  her  eating  Cackle  came  to 
eat,  too,  and  brought  the  chickens.  It 
was  so  late  then  Jenny  started  for  home. 
And  it  was  easy  to  drive  them  right  be¬ 
hind  her.  They’re  all  in  the  henhouse 
now !  Twelve  pullets  she  had  instead 
of  10.” 

Seven  eggs  came  miraculously  from  his 
pockets  and  were  transferred  to  the  egg- 
basket  in  the  cupboard.  Violet  sighed. 
An  adventure  lost  forever  !  “What  made 
him  say  ‘I  take  the  blame’?” 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  said  I. 

FARM  WOMAN. 

Colchicum  or  Autumn 
Crocus 

What  are  the  habits,  care  and  culture 
of  the  Colchicum  bulb?  I  have  one  but 
it  seems  to  be  drying  up,  so  we  put  a 
small  amount  of  water  in  the  bottom  of 
the  dish.  MRS.  c.  E.  A. 

New  York. 

The  Colchicum,  or  Autumn  Crocus, 
also  called  meadow  saffron  is  of  very 
easy  culture  out  of  doors.  Your  inquiry 
suggests  that  you  are  growing  it  as  a 
house  plant,  and  it  is  unsuited  to  such 
conditions.  It  forms  its  leaves  in  Spring, 
and  they  die  down  about  July;  then  the 
flowers  push  up  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  in  some  varieties  as  late  as  No¬ 
vember.  As  there  is  no  foliage  when  the 
flower  shows  it  is  usual  to  plant  Colehie- 
ums  among  creeping  plants  that  hold 
their  foliage,  such  as  the  little  myrtle  or 
periwinkle.  Vinca  minor.  At  this  season 
the  Colchicum  would  have  passed  its 
growth,  and  should  be  resting  until 
foliage  is  formed  in  Spring. 


Propagating  English  Ivy 

How  is  English  ivy  propagated  to  get 
nice  plants  for  early  Spring?  j.  M. 

New  York. 

Where  ivy  is  propagated  from  outdoor 
plants  cuttings  are  taken  in  Autumn, 
using  half-ripened  wood,  not  the  hard, 
old  branches  or  tender  growth.  Select 
nice  short-jointed  sprays,  and  set  these  in 
a  frame,  either  in  a  bed  or  in  pots.  They 
will  hold  their  foliage  and  make  nice 
plants  by  Spring.  Rooting  is  more  rapid 
in  a  greenhouse,  with  mild  bottom  heat. 
Ivy  will  root  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
and  sprays  allowed  to  trail  on  the  ground 
will  form  natural  layers.  It  is  easily 
rooted  in  the  house  in  a  vessel  of  water. 
The  variegated  sorts  are  not  as  hardy  as 
the  green-leaved  type ;  they  are  usually 
carried  over  Winter  in  a  frame,  and  cut¬ 
tings  made  in  March. 
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Trouble  from  Dropping 
Fruit 

Can  you  give  me  some  information 
concerning  my  fruit  trees  growing  on  our 
Summer  home  grounds  at  Shelter  Island, 
\.  Y.?  They  are  apple,  peach  and  pear 
trees,  with  some  cherry.  They  are  about 
four  years  old  and.blossom  and  bear  fruit. 
The  fruit,  however,  never  matures,  falling- 
off  at  an  early  stage.  The  roots  are  well 
fertilized  and  the  trees  themselves  ap¬ 
pear  healthy.  Could  it  be  the  salty  at¬ 
mosphere?  m.  s- 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  good  guess  that  the  fruit  drops 
because  the  trees  are  young.  This  tvill 
correct  itself.  At  the  same  time  it  may 
be  due  to  insect  or  fungus  attack.  Ap¬ 
ple  scab  and  brown  rot  of  stone  fruits 
.are  often  severe  in  regions  where  the 
humidity  is  high.  You  can  be  certain  as 
to  whether  this  is  the  trouble  or  not  by 
examining  the  fruits  for  discolored  spots, 
and  for  insect  tunnelings  and  stings. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  curciilio  is 
involved  in  the  dropping  of  peaches  and 
that  the  maggot  »is  concerned  with  the 
cherries  and  the  apples. 

For  the  control  of  troubles  on  the 
peach  it  would  be  well  for  you  .to  spray 
the  trees  (1)  with  lime-sulphur,  0%  gal¬ 
lons  in  100  gallons  of  water  in  early 
{Spring  before  the  buds  have  swollen ; 
again  (2)  when  the  •shucks  are  falling, 
•with  25  lbs.  dry-mix  sulphur-lime,  S  lbs. 
extra  hydrated  lime,  2  lbs.  lead  arsenate, 
in  water  to  make  100  gallons;  (3)  two 
■weeks  later,  spray  with  25  lbs.  dry-mix 
sulphur-lime  in  water  to  make  100 
gallons. 

In  case  of  the  cherry  you  should  use 
(1)  lime-sulphur  2%  gallons,  lead  arse¬ 
nate  2%  lbs.,  in  water  to  make  100  gal¬ 
lons,  applied  when  the  petals  are  falling ; 
<2)  the  same  spray  when  the  shucks 
have  fallen  from  the  growing  fruit;  (3) 
the  same  spray  when  Early  Richmond 
fruits  first  show  .color;  (4)  the  same 
spray  about  10  days  later. 

For  apples  try  (1)  delayed  dormant 
spray  when  the  leaves  of  the  blossom 
buds  are  out  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch, 
rising  2^4  gallons  lime-sulpliur,  3  lbs. 
lead  arsenate,  one  pint  nicotine  sulphate, 
in  water  to  make  100  gallons;  (2)  calyx 
spray  when  the  last  of  the  petals  are 
falling,  using  21/b  gallons  lime-sulpliur 
and  3  lbs.  lead  arsenate  in  water  to 
make  100  gallons;  (3)  the  same  spray 
about  the  first  of  July. 

For  the  pear  use  (1)  cluster  bud 
siiray,  when  the  blossom  buds  have 
separated  in  the  cluster,  using  11  gal¬ 
lons  lime-sulpliur  in  water  to  make  100 
gallons;  (2)  calyx  spray  soon  after  the 
petals  have  fallen,  using  2  lbs.  copper 
sulphate,  3  lbs.  lead  arsenate,  and  30 
]hs.  hydrated  lime  in  water  to  make  100 
gallons. 

Of  course,  it  might  be  that  dry  weather 
is  responsible  for  the  dropping  of  the 
fruit,  or  any  one  of  a  number  of  factors 
involving  nutrition.  At  all  events,  you 

ill  find  it  worthwhile  to  spi-ay  the  fruit 
ns  has  been  suggested  if  you  really  wish 
good  fruit.  H.  b.  T. 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
In  most  cases  top  price  is  given. 

MILK 

December:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $1.32  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2 A,  SOc;  Class  2B,  $1.00;  Class  3,  One. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  'Producers:  Class  1,  $1.32;  Class  2, 
$1;  Class  3,  $1. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresli,  fancy,  2544c;  extras,  92 
score,  24c;  firsts,  83  to  91  score."  2244  to  2414c; 
ladles,  17  to  20c;  packing  stock,  12  to  15c; 
sweet  fancy,  2714c;  extras,  2614c;  firsts,  2314 
to  2514c;  centralized,  2314c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  hennery,  special  pack,  including 
premiums,  38c;  hennery,  best  open  market  of¬ 
ferings,  35  to  3Gc:  standard,  33  to  34c;  near¬ 
by  undergrades,  30  to  32c;  browns,  special 
pack,  39c;  standards,  37  to  3814c;  mixed  colors, 
special  packs,  39c;  standard,  36  to  3814c:  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  fresh,  specials,  30c;  standards,  35e. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  214  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  114  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb..  18c;  broilers,  large  breeds,  15c; 
ducks.  14c;  geese.  17c;  rabbits,  lb.,  9c. 

Receivers  of  rabbits  receive  many  inquiries 
about  t lie  business  and  request  that  postage  be 
sent  for  replies. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb..  26c;  fair  to  good,  18  to 
23c-;  roosters,  12c;  fowls,  18c;  ducks,  16c:  geese, 
loc:  turkeys,  18  to  19c;  western,  17  to  18c; 
southwestern.  17c;  old  toms,  13  to  15c;  old 
hens,  13  to  15c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  En.  and  Sn.,  bskts.,  SOc  to  $1.38; 
bbls..  $1.50  to  $3.75;  cartons,  $1.15  to  $1.50; 
crates,  SOc  to  $1.35;  En.,  box,  $1.25  to  $1.40: 
Wash.,  box,  $1.05  to  $2.80;  Mont.,  box,  90c  to 
$1.40;  Lady  apples,  Mo.,  14  box,  $1.25  to  $2; 
Vi  ash.,  14  box,  $1.25.  Cranberries,  En.,  44- 
bbl.  box,  $1.50  to  $2.75.  Kumquats,  Fla.,  qt., 

<  to  10c.  Pears,  En.  and  Sn.,  Seckel,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.75:  En..  other  varieties,  bu.  bskt..  40c  to 
$1.25.  Strawberries,  Cal.,  pt.,  18  to  23c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  Fla.,  bskt.,  $2  to  $5.  Beets,  nearby 
bskt.,  40  to  50c.  Brussels  sprouts,  L.  I.,  qt.,  3 
to  12c.  Cabbage,  S.  C.,  bskt,,  SOc  to  $1;  Tex., 
ert.,  $1.25  to  $1.38;  State,  bag,  30  to  65c;  State, 
in  bulk,  ton,  $13  to  $15.  Carrots,  Conn.,  cut, 
bskt.,  40c;  State,  100-lb.  bag,  65  to  75e.  Cel¬ 
ery,  State  and  Jersey,  2-3  crate,  75c  to  $1.25; 
doz.  bclis.,  40  to  SOc;  Jersey,  hearts,  doz..  60 
to  75c.  Celery  knobs,  nearby,  doz.  bclis.,  75  to 
90c.  Collard  greens,  Va„  bbl.,  75c;  Conn.,  bskt., 
20c.  Cucumbers,  Fla.,  bskt.,  SOc  to  $4.25; 
Isle  of  Pines,  box,  $3  to  $5;  P.  R.,  box,  SI  to 
$4.  Dandelion  greens,  Va.,  bskt.,  48c;  Tex., 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Eggplants,  Fla.,  crt.,  $1 
to  $4;  Cuba,  crt.,  $3  to  $4.  Escarole,  Fla., 
bskt.,  $1.50  to  $1.63.  Horseradish,  St.  Louis, 
bbl..  $6  to  $8;  Jersey,  bskt.,  $4;  Germany,  bbl., 
$3.75  to  $4.25.  Kale,  nearby,  bskt.  or  crate, 
25  to  50c;  Va.,  bbl.,  $1.  Leeks,  L.  I.,  100 
bchs.,  $1  to  $1.50.  Lettuce,  Fla.,  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  crate,  $1.13;  Cal.,  Iceberg,  crate,  $1.25 
to  $2.50;  Ariz.,  Iceberg,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 
Mustard  greens,  Tex.,  bskt.,  75c.  Onions,'  Wn. 
N.  Y.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  40  to  SOc;  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.,  yel,  50  lbs.,  40  to  50c;  Ohio,  Ind.  and 
Mich.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  50  to  60c;  red.  50-lb. 
bag.  55  to  60c:  pickier,  white.  50  lbs.,  80  to 
90c:  boiler,  white,  50  lbs.,  $1.10  to  $1.35;  large 
white,  50  lbs.,  60  to  75c.  Oyster  plants,  Jersey, 
bskt.,  50c  to  $1.00.  Parsley,  nearby,  100  bchs., 
$1.50  to  $2.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bskt.,  65  to 
75c;  Fla.,  bskt.,  $2  to  $2.25.  Peppers,  Fla., 
crt..  $3.50  to  $5.25.  Radishes,  S.  C.,  crt..  25c 
to  $1.75:  Fla.,  bu.  crt.,  $1.50.  White  potatoes, 
L.  I„  150  lbs.,  85c  to  $2  100  lbs.,  60c  to  $1.35; 
bulk.  180  lbs.,  $2.15  to  $2.35;  Me..  180  lbs., 
$1.85  to  $2.10:  300  lbs.,  $1.10  to  $1.20;  150  lbs., 
$1.65  to  $1.85;  State,  100-lb.  bag,  $1  to  $1.10; 
180  lbs.,  $1.65  to  $1.75.  Sweet  potatoes,  Md. 
and  E.  S.,  tub,  35  to  75c;  Del.,  fancy,  tub,  85c; 
Jersey,  bskt.,  bbl..  $1.25.  Romine,  Fla.,  bskt., 
$3  to  $3.50.  Spinach,  Tex.,  bskt.,  93c  to  $1.25. 
Squash,  nearby,  marrow,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.50.  To¬ 
matoes,  Cal.,  lug,  50c  to  $2.50:  Fla.,  c-rate,  $2.75 
to  $4.50:  Cuba,  crate.  $3.50  to  $7.63;  repacked, 
crate.  $1.75  to  $2.50;  carton,  $1.10  to  $1.25. 
Turnips,  nearby,  white,  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  Can¬ 
ada,  rutabagas,  bag,  50  to  60c.  Watercress, 
100  bchs.,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  100  lbs.,  $6.15;  bulls.  $3.50:  cows, 
$2.75;  calves,  best.  $7.50;  common  to  good, 
$4.50  to  $6;  sheep.  $2.50:  lambs.  $7.25;  hogs,  $4. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb..  Sc;  good  to  choice.  5  to  6c; 
lambs,  head,  $2  to  $5;  roasting  pigs,  10  to  12c. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  0414c:  corn,  No.  2  yel¬ 
low.  41‘4c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  2G44c;  rye.  No. 
2  western,  48%e. 

FEED 

City  bran,  $15.50;  middlings,  $15.50;  red-dog, 
$20.25:  hominy  feed,  $17.60;  cottonseed  meal, 
$22.50. 

HAY 

No.  1.  $17:  No.  2.  $16;  No.  3,  $14;  clover 
mixed,  $16;  Alfalfa,  $19. 


Retail  Prices  in  N.  Y.  City 
Markets 

< Quotations  are  by  pound  unless  otherwise 
specified. ) 

Butter.  30  to  32c:  eggs,  doz.,  4S  to  SOc;  chick¬ 
ens.  35  to  45c;  potatoes,  1  to  2c;  apples,  doz., 
40  to  50c;  string  beans,  25c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter — Solid-packed  creamery,  in  tubs,  fancy, 
higher  scoring  than  extra,  20  to  29c;  92  score, 
25c;  91  score,  24c;  90  score.  23 441’;  30  score, 
23c;  88  score,  22  '/> e ;  87  score,  2214  c;  89  score, 
22c. 

Eggs. — Fresli  extra  firsts,  38c;  fresh  firsts,  in 
new  cases,  35c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand 
cases,  34c;  average  current  receipts,  in  second¬ 
hand  cases,  33c;  fresli  seconds.  3014  to  3114c; 
carefully  selected  and  candled  fresli  eggs.  39 
to  40c;  refrigerator,  extra  firsts,  SOc;  firsts, 
29e. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  fancy  Plymouth  Rock, 
17c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  14  to  15c;  ordinary, 
12  to  13c;  White  Leghorns,  fancy,  13c;  ordi¬ 
nary.  10  to  12c:  fancy,  new-hatched  broiling 
chickens,  15c;  roasting  chickens,  fancy,  0  lbs. 
and  over,  13  to  14c:  Spring  chickens,  fancy 
Plymouth  Rocks,  full-feathered,  13  to  14c;  ordi¬ 
nary.  11  to  12c:  barebaeks  and  poor  quality 
lower;  Spring  chickens,  fancy  mixed  colors, 
full-feathered,  12c;  ordinary,  10  to  11c;  under¬ 
grades  lower:  old  roosters,  9*to  10c:  turkeys, 
fancy  young  hens,  18  to  19e;  fancy  young  toms, 
15  to  16c;  old  toms,  15c:  ducks.  White  Pekin, 
young,  large,  13c;  mixed  colors,  old.  10  to 
12c:  Muscovy,  10  to  11c:  geese,  fancy,  fat,  14c: 
ordinary,  11  to  12c;  rabbits,  per  lb.,  6  to  7c; 
guineas,  per  pair,  young,  2%  to  244  ibs.,  70c; 
smaller  sizes,  40  to  45c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys,  fancy,  young.  Del. 
and  Md.,  IS  to  20c;  Va.  and  W.  Va.,  IS  to 


19c;  Northwestern,  17  to  18e;  Western,  16  to 
17c;  Southwestern  and  Southern,  15  to  16c;  old 
toms  and  liens,  14  to  15c.  Fowls,  fresh-killed, 
in  boxes,  weighing  5  His.  or  over,  17c;  4  to  4  44 
lbs.,  15  to  16c:  3  to  314  lbs.,  13  to  14c;  under 
3  lbs.,  11  to  12c;  chickens,  Western,  weighing 
4%  lbs  .or  over,  16c:  4  lbs.,  15c;  3  to  344  lbs., 
14c;  2i/3  lbs.,  16c;  144  to  2  lbs..  18  to  20c;  old 
roosters,  dry-picked,  Western,  5  lbs.  or  over. 
12c;  under  5  lbs.,  10  to  11c;  capons,  Western, 
weighing  8  to  9  lbs.,  22  to  24c;  smaller  sizes, 
16  to  20c:  slips,  14  to  16c;  ducks.  Western,  14 
to  16c;  geese,  Western,  12  to  14c. 

Apples. — Bu.  bskts.,  W.  Va.,  Staymans,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  2-in.  minimum,  fine  quality,  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  U  S.  No.  1.  244-in.  minimum,  $1;  Md., 
Staymans,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  minimum,  $1.35; 
U.  S.  No.  1,  244-in.  minimum,  $1.15;  Staymans, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  minimum,  fine  quality,.  $1.40; 
N.  Y.,  Kings,  combination,  U.  S.  No.  1  and 
U.  S.  utility,  244-in.  minimum,  85c;  Baldwins,, 
combination,  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  Utility,  244- 
in.  minimum,  80c;  Twenty  Ounce,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2%-in.  minimum,  75c;  R.  I.,  Greenings,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  244-in.  minimum,  75  to  90c.  Street 

sales:  Very  few  sales.  Pa.  and  N.  .T.,  %-bu. 
bskts.,  various  varieties,  35  to  50c;  few  large 
Staymans  and  Delicious,  GO  to  75c;  poorer  and 
small.  20  to  30c. 

Beets. — Street  sales.  Pa.  and  N.  J..  per  bu., 
1  to  144c;  few  higher;  topped,  %-bu.  bskts., 
15  to  25c. 

Cranberries. — Mass,  and  N.  J.,  44  -bbl.  boxes, 
late  varieties,  $2.25  to  $2.60. 

Cabbage. — ST.  Y.,  90-ib.  sacks,  Danish,  50  to 
65c;  best,  60  to  65e;  80-lb.  sacks,  Danish.  50  to 
60c;  mostly  50  to  55c.  Bulk,  per  ton,  Danish, 
few  sales,  $11  to  $13. 

Carrots. — Pa.  and  N.  J.,  per  bunch,  %  to  lc; 
few  higher.  Topped,  %-bu.  bskts.,  15  to  SOc. 
Bus.,  mostly ,30  to  40c;  few  high  as  50c. 

Celery. — N.  Y.,  2-3  crates,  in  rough  and  crate 
washed,  4  to  8  dozs.,  85c  to  $1.10;  few  best. 
$1.15  to  $1.25;  poorer  quality  and  condition.  60 
to  SOc;  Calif.,  44  crates,  washed,  344  to  7  dozs., 
$1.25  to  $1.65;  few,  $1.75.  Street  sales.  Pa.  and 
N.  J  ,  wired  or  tied  bunches,  few  sales,  5  to  8c; 
poorer  low  as  2c. 

Horseradish. — Mo.,  bbls..  No.  1,  $6.50. 

Kale.— Va.,  Norfolk  section,  bbls.,  $1.15  to 
$1.25. 

Leeks. — Street  sales.  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  per  bch., 
11/2  to  2c. 

Mushrooms. — Street  sales,  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskts., 
white,  40  to  00c;  few  higher,  poorer  low  as  30c; 
N.  J.,  3-lb.  bskts.,  white,  50  to  65c. 

Onions.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  about 
moderate,  market  dull;  N.  Y.,  Mich.,  Ohio  and 
Ind.,  50-ll>.  sacks,  yellows,  U.  S.  No.  1,  4244 
to  55c;  mostly,  45  to  50c;  poorer  condition  low 
as  38c;  Ohio  and  Ind.,  50-lb.  sacks,  white  boil¬ 
ers,  U.  S.  No.  1,  $1.10  to  $1.15. 

Oyster  Plant. — Street  sales.  Pa.  and  N.  J., 
per  bcli..  2  to  344c. 

Parsnips. — Street  sales,  Pa.  and  N.  J.,  %-bu. 
bskts.,  25  to  35c;  bus.,  35  to  60c. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Street  sales,  N.  J.,  %-bu. 
bskts.,  Jersey  type  and  reds,  U.  S.  No.  1,  35 
to  40c;  fine  quality,  SOc;  poorer,  25  to  30c;  U. 
S.  No.  2,  10  to  20c;  bu.  liprs.,  Jersey  type  and 
reds,  U.  S.  No.  1,  60  to  75c;  mediums.  50e; 
U.  S.  No.  2,  30  to  40c;  Md.,  bu.  liprs.,  Jersey 
type,  U.  S.  No.  1,  50  to  60c;  White  Yams,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  50  to  60c;  few  higher;  Va.,  bu.  liprs. 
and  bu.  tubs,  Jersey  type,  U.  S.  No.  1,  25  to 
30e;  poorer  lower. 

Tomatoes. — Hothouse,  Pa.,  15-lb.  bskts.,  $1.75 
to  $2;  few,  $2.25;  poorer,  $1  to  $1.50;  Ohio, 
8-lb.  bskts.,  $1  to  $1.10;  few,  $1.25;  poorer,  75c. 

Watercress.— Street  sales,  Va.  and  Alabama, 
per  bell.,  2  to  244c. 

Potatoes. — Boat  receipts,  dock  sales.  Me., 
100-lb.  sacks.  Green  Mountains,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
mostly  $1.  Street  sales,  Pa.  and  N.  .T.,  100- 
lb.  sacks,  Green  Mts.  and  Russet  Rurals.  U. 
S.  No.  1,  90c  to  $1;  few  fine  quality,  $1.10; 
poorly  graded,  70  to  85c;  U.  S.  No.  2,  40  to 
55c:  Md.  and  Del..  100-lb.  sacks.  Redskins,  U. 
S.  No.  1,  85c  to  $1;  poorer  lower. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  egg  market  has  shown  a  decline  of  sev¬ 
eral  cents  lately.  Dressed  poultry  is  waker. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  28  to  29c;  tubs,  26  to  27c; 
firsts.  24  to  26c;  country  rolls,  26  to  27c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  brick,  longhorn,  16c; 
limburger,  21c.  Eggs,  lower;  nearby  fancy,  36 
to  38c;  grade  A,  28  to  35c;  grade  B,  27  to  29e: 
grade  C.  25  to  27c:  nearby  at  market,  22  to 
32c;  pullets,  20  to  21c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  weaker;  fowls.  12 
to  18c;  fryers.  15  to  16c:  broilers,  20  to  25c; 
ducks,  15  to  17c;  geese.  15  to  16c;  turkeys.  15 
to  20c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  11  to  16c; 
springers,  9  to  13c;  roosters,  9c;  ducks,  10  to 
13c:  geese,  12c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak;  Pippin, 
Hubbardson,  ini.,  40  to  SOc;  Alexander,  Graven- 
stein,  50  to  COc;  Snow,  Twenty  Ounce,  40  to 
65c;  Wolf  River,  45  to  SOc;  Greening,  40  to 
60c;  Russet,  SOc;  Wealthy,  Baldwin,  40  to  75c; 
Cortland,  King,  Northern  Spy,  50  to  75c:  Jona¬ 
than,  60  to  65c;  Wagner,  50  to  85c;  Imperial 
Wealthy,  75c;  McIntosh,  SOc  to  $1.25:  Deli¬ 
cious,  $1.35  to  $1.50.  Potatoes,  easy:  home, 
grown,  bu.,  25  to  30c;  Idaho  bakers,  50-lb.  bag, 
$1 :  sweets,  N.  ,T.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.60. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  medi¬ 
um.  cwt.,  $2  to  $2.50;  marrow,  $3;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $5.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  40 
to  60c;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag.  3244  to  35c;  Colo., 
Spanish,  crate,  $1.15;  green,  doz.  bclis.,  10  to 
1244c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$2.50;  grapes,  Cal.,  24-lb.  lug.  $1.10  to  $1.35; 
oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $3  to  $4.75;  Fla..  $3.25  to 
$4;  pears,  bu.,  40c  to  $1;  pineapples,  Cuba, 
crate,  $5.25. 

Vegetables. — Anise,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.25; 
artichokes.  Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  beans.  Fla., 
green,  bu.,  $3  to  $4;  wax,  $4.50  to  $5;  Limas, 
$5:  beets,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  broccoli.  Cal.,  crate, 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  5  to  10c; 
cabbage,  bu.,  20  to  30c;  carrots,  bu.,  25  to  45c; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  50  to  GOc;  celery,  doz.,  25  to 
35c:  cucumbers,  doz.,  50c  to  $1;  eggplant,  Fla., 
crate,  $3;  endive,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  escarole,  Fla., 
hamper,  $1.75;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $7  to  $9.50; 
kale,  bu.,  25c;  lettuce,  1-doz.  crate,  40  to  50c; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  85c;  oyster  plant, 
doz.,  40  to  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  peas. 
Cal.,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  10 
to  1244c:  spinach,  bu.,  65  to  75c;  squash,  bu., 
7oe;  to  $1.25;  tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1; 
turnips,  bu.,  35  to  SOc. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $12 
to  $12.50;  clover,  $12  to  $12.50;  oat  straw,  $7 
to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $10.75:  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $10.75;  red-dog,  $14:  cottonseed 
meal,  41  per  cent  protein,  $19;  oilmeal,  34  per 
cent.  $21.50;  hominy,  $15.30;  gluten,  $14.85; 
rolled  oats.  sack.  $1.37:  table  eornmeal.  sack. 
$1.10;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $1.80;  Alfalfa,  $10; 
Alsike,  $7;  clover,  $7.25  to  $7.55.  C.  H.  B. 


An  Interesting-  Bee  Book 

Practical  Beekeeping,  by  Arthur  M. 
Sturges,  of  Great  Britain,  is  written  by 
a  bee  enthusiast  who  lias  studied  the  his¬ 
tory  and  possibilities  of  the  business.  It 
contains  308  pages,  with  colored  frontis¬ 
piece  and  many  illustrations — an  attrac¬ 
tive  hook,  suitable  as  a  gift  for  the  li¬ 
brary  of  any  farm  family.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  hv  The  Rural  New-Youkek, 
333  IV.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


aide’s 

Seed  Book 

For  the  finest  vegetables  and  flowers 
you  ever  had,  get  new  free  book 
from  the  “old  reliable  seed  house.” 
Very  low  prices. 

It  has  all  the  leading  varieties  and 
newest  early  strains  of  giant,  lus¬ 
cious,  prize-winning  vegetables  — 
tested  and  guaranteed — for  heavy 
yield  and  highest  market  prices, 
and  for  the  home  garden. 

Tells  number  of  days  from  planting 
to  maturity — invaluable  for  succes¬ 
sion  plantings.  We  have  marked 
the  best  kinds  for  the  garden. 

Also  has  finest  flowers,  both  old 
and  new.  Grow  flowers  as  well  as 
vegetables  this  year. 
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WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  390  Maule  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  me  this  Seed  Book  free. 

Nam t. . . . 

St.  or  R.  D . . . 

P.  Om  &  Stat G . 


rpee’s 
GardenBook 

Describes  ali  best  flowers 
and  vegetables-Burpee’s 
guaranteed  seeds.  Low  prices. 
Pictures.  Planting  information. 
Write  today  for  free  book. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
979  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


BURPEE  S  SEEDS  GROW 


STRAWBERRIES 

DA  V  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
|  H  I  tells  how.  Describes  best 
varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.  ~ 
72  W.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


100  GLADIOLUS  BULBS  $1.00 

All  large,  144  inch  up,  bulbs  of  at  least  50  cut 
flower  varieties.  Immediate  shipment  and  as  weather 
permits  until  planting  time.  You  pay  postage.  We 
issue  no  catalog. 

West  End  Gladiolus  Garden,  R.  D.  2.  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


If)  MONTMORENCY  CHERRY  TREES — 4-6  ft  ,  $125. 
1  v  $10.00  per  100.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Oansville,  N.  1. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


WE  NEED 


More  New  Laid  WHITE  and 
BROWN  EGGS  direct  from 
the  farm.  Write  lor  shipping 
cards.  Our  85  years  service 

and  experience  is  our  guarantee.  ~ _ 

ZENITH-GODLEY  CO. 

171  Duane  Street  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS,  Inc. 
2291  12th  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment— Shipping  Tags  on  Rennest—  Established  1885 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  B  V  SIS  ESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 
Established  is:,o 


Published  Bi-weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  Street,  Xew  lork 

EDITORIAL  AND  EXECUTIVE  STAFF 

John  J.  Dillon,  President.  William  A.  O'Brien,  Secretary. 

William  W.  Higgins,  Managing  Editor 
M.  B.  Dean  Russell  vv.  Duck 

H.  B.  Tukey  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

One  Year  Fifty  Cents 

Canada  $4.00  Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.06. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  j  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WHAT  is  known  as  a  “turkey  racket”  is  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets.  The  scheme  is  worked  by  supposedly  new 
firms  which  open  in  the  large  eastern  cities  during 
early  Winter  and  specialize  in  the  marketing  of  tur¬ 
keys.  They  mail  literature  all  over  the  United 
States  forecasting  a  holiday  price  higher  than  cur¬ 
rent  values  and  invariably  greater  than  the  actual 
■market  price  at  time  of  sale.  Investigation  has 
shown  that  several  of  these  “new”  firms  are  merely 

t 

old  offenders  operating  under  new  fictitious  names 
sometimes  not  even  registering  the  assumed  name 
with  the  Department  of  State  as  required  by  law. 
After  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year,  these  firms 
suspend  business  and  close  their  doors  leaving  many 
of  their  accounts  unsettled.  This  emphasizes  again 
the  necessity  of  learning  the  standing  of  alleged 
produce  dealers  before  making  shipments.  There  is 
good  cause  for  suspicion  where  promises  of  un¬ 
usually  high  prices  are  made. 
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i  6  A  NGELS,  from  the  realms  of  glory,  wing  your 
**  flight  o'er  all  the  earth ;  ye  who  sang  crea¬ 
tion  s  story,  now  proclaim  Messiah's  birth  ;  come  and 
worship,  worship  Christ,  the  new-born  King.  Shep¬ 
herds  in  the  fields  abiding,  watching  o'er  your  flocks 
by  night;  God  with  man  is  now  residing,  yonder 
shines  the  infant-light;  come  and  worship,  worship 
Christ,  the  new-born  King.  Sages,  leave  your  con¬ 
templations;  brighter  visions  beam  afar;  seek  the 
great  Desire  of  nations,,  ye  have  seen  His  natal  star ; 
come  and  worship,  worship  Christ,  the  new-born 
King.” 

* 

FEW  among  us  have  reason  to  regret  the  passing 
of  1932.  It  has  been  a  year  of  strain,  anxiety 
and  regret  in  both  public  and  private  life.  We  now 
look  forward  to  see  how  far  its  lessons  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  years  that  are  to  come.  We  hope  it  has 
taught  some  of  our  population  that  money  does  not 
grow  on  bushes,  and  that  the"  American  standard  of 
living  does  not  necessarily  mean  all  the  luxuries 
one  cannot  pay  for.  We  doubt  whether  the  poli¬ 
ticians  have  learned  that  they  should  not  throw  our 
money  away,  but  if  we  go  about  it  with  zeal  and 
vigor  we  may  gradually  teach  them  that  their  power 
comes  from  the  people,  and  that  it  may  return  to 
them.  The  most  important  thing  now,  we  think, 
is  to  call  upon  our  courage  and  reserve  strength  for 
our  present  problems,  and  to  feel  that  better  times 
are  coming.  Even  this  Winter,  we  have  not  touched 
the  depths  of  human  misery  that  have  become  fa¬ 
miliar  in  some  of  the  older  countries.  It  was  per¬ 
sonal  courage,  thrift,  enterprise  and,  we  may  add, 
moral  beliefs  and  standards,  that  carried  this  coun¬ 
try  to  its  highest  prosperity.  We  believe  that  the 
same  powers,  the  same  qualities,  are  still  with  us, 
and  no  claptrap  of  politicians,  no  burdens  of  bureau¬ 
cracy,  can  long  hamper  the  American  people  in  their 
progress  toward  power  and  prosperity. 

* 

THAT  round  table  discussion  of  the  codling  moth 
Wednesday  evening,  December  7,  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  meeting  was 
about  the  livest,  most  practical  and  interesting  ses¬ 
sion  we  ever  attended.  Something  over  100  fruit¬ 
growers  were  on  hand  to  hear  what  State  Entomolo¬ 
gist  T.  .7.  Headlee  had  to  say  about  this  pest,  and 
take  part  in  the  discussion.  It  was  a  bad  hour  and 
a  half  for  the  codling  moth.  Dr.  Headlee  showed 
startling  conditions  in  one  large  orchard,  where  the 
most  thorough  spray  program  usually  considered 
necessary  failed  to  produce  a  reasonable  percentage 
of  clean  apples.  The  conclusion  was  that  Winter 
work  scraping  the  tree  trunks  and  banding  are  need¬ 
ed  in  cases  of  such  dense  infestations.  In  New  Jer¬ 
sey  the  majority  of  codling  moth  larvae  winter  on 
the  tree  trunks.  Scraping  the  trunks  and  burning 
the  scrapings  some  time  before  the  moths  emerge 
will  get  rid  of  a  large  number,  and  thus  reduce  egg 
laying  to  a  point  where  spraying  may  handle  them. 
The  alternative  to  scraping  is  spraying  or  painting 
the  trunks  with  a  pine  oil  preparation,  which  may 
be  had  in  commercial  form.  This  kills  the  worms 
there,  but  cannot  safely  be  applied  to  branches  con¬ 
taining  buds.  Dr.  IJeadlee’s  codling  worm  spray 
schedule  for  the  coming  year  will  include  five  treat¬ 
ments  for  the  first  brood  of  worms,  the  fifth  extend¬ 
ing  into  preparation  for  the  second  brood.  He  has 
also  shortened  the  spray  interval  in  one  case  from 
10  to  7  days  for  safety.  This  story  of  what  the 
codling  moth  may  do  when  it  gets  going  at  full 
speed  gives  some  credence  to  the  idea  of  the  old 
philosopher  who  figured  that  insects  may  get  us  all 
some  time,  if  we  are  not  on  hand  to  “hit  them  on 
the  nose,”  as  Dr.  Headlee  puts  it. 


MANY  reports  come  to  us  of  communities  where 
the  people  have  gone  back  to  barter  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  money  scarcity.  In  Colorado  we  are  told 
that  county  agents  prepare  lists  of  wants  and  sup¬ 
plies  so  that  exchanges  may  be  made,  and  in  many 
other  States  it  is  found  that  most  reasonable  wants 
can  be  supplied  in  (his  way.  In  New  Jersey  a  den¬ 
tist  who  could  not  collect  for  his  work  is  having 
buildings  repaired  by  workmen  in  exchange  for  den¬ 
tistry,  and  the  plan  was  further  extended  by  store¬ 
keepers  who  were  willing  to  supply  the  workmen 
with  food  and  clothing,  to  be  charged  against  their 
work,  in  exchange  for  the  dentist’s  services.  We  be¬ 
lieve  and  hope  that  these  conditions  will  make  con¬ 
sumers  see  the  advantages  of  local  markets,  where 
the  producer  can  sell  direct,  and  bring  about  a  free 
exchange  of  money  and  labor  in  the  community. 
The  following  words  were  written  by  William  Cob- 
bett,  the  English  economist,  in  1825,  and  their 
truth  must  be  admitted,  even  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century.  No  doubt  the  producers  of  wine  and  oil 
for  the  markets  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  said  the  same 
things  about  middlemen  two  thousand  years  ago: 

Docs  not  everyone  see,  in  a  minute,  how  (his  exchang¬ 
ing  of  fairs  and  markets  for  shops  creates  idlers  and 
traffickers ;  creates  those  locusts  called  middlemen  who 
create  nothing,  who  add  to  the  value  of  nothing,  who 
improve  nothing,  but  who  live  in  idleness,  and  who  live 
well,  too,  out  of  the  labor  of  the  producer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  fair  and  the  market  bring  the  producer 
and  consumer  in  contact  with  each  other.  Whatever 
is  gained  is,  at  any  rate,  gained  by  one  or  the  other 
of  these. 

* 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey  this  year  harvested 
75,390  bushels  of  certified  seed  potatoes.  They 
were  planted  in  early  August,  729  acres  being  grown 
for  this  purpose.  There  were  127  acres  in  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  274  in  Salem,  23  in  Burlington  and  5 
in  Camden  County.  A  total  of  G71  acres  were  of  the 
Irish  Cobbler  variety,  54  were  Redskins  and  4  were 
Green  Mountains.  Only  one-half  of  an  acre  was 
disqualified  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
that  not  because  it  was  diseased,  but  because  it  was 
being  grown  too  close  to  plants  from  uncertified 
sources.  Ten  acres  were  withdrawn  by  growers  be¬ 
cause  mixtures  of  varieties  were  found  in  the  fields. 
Some 'of  this  seed  has  been  sold,  but  most  of  it  is 
being  held  in  storage  until  Spring.  Last  Summer, 
New  Jersey  certified  seed,  which  was  less  expensive 
than  that  shipped  from  such  distant  points  as  Prince 
Edward  Island,  proved  just  as  satisfactory  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  large  commercial  crop  of  high-quality 
tubers. 

* 

ANEW,  early  strain  of  Korean  Lespedeza  that 
promises  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  Summer 
pasture  shortage  in  Vermont  and  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  is  under  trial  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  the  Morgan  Horse  Farm,  Middle- 
bury,  Vt.  The  new  Lespedeza  is  annual  legumi¬ 
nous  plant  discovered  growing  wild  at  Harbin,  Man¬ 
churia,  by  P.  H.  Dorsett,  veteran  plant  explorer  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  has  been  grown 
for  three  years  at  Arlington,  Va. ;  Middleburv,  Yt. ; 
and  Augusta,  Mich.  It  matures  seed  in  about  two 
months  after  Spring  seeding  where  ordinary  Korean 
Lespedeza  must  have  nearly  three  months  to  make 
a  crop.  Ordinary  Korean  Lespedeza  does  not  mature 
north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Michigan  but  the 
earliness  of  this  new  strain  promises  to  push  the 
Lespedeza  belt  200  miles  or  more  north  and  well  into 
New  England  territory.  It  is  hardy,  drought  re¬ 
sistant,  and  grows  readily  in  sour  soils.  The  new 
strain  is  not  yet  available  for  general  use,  being  still 
under  trial. 
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THE  world  cotton  crop  this  year  is  estimated  at 
23,400,000  bales,  compared  with  27,500,000  bales 
in  1931-32,  and  a  1927-31  five-year  average  crop  of 
24,140,000  bales.  The  world  crop  this  year  is  the 
smallest  since  1923-24.  Decreased  production  in  the 
United  States  accounts  for  most  of  the  reduction 
from  last  year,  but  the  crop  in  Egypt  was  reduced 
one-third,  and  there  were  minor  decreases  in  Brazil 
and  Mexico.  Increased  production  is  in  prospect  in 
India,  China  and  Russia.  The  crop  in  India  is 
placed  at  4,200.000  bales,  an  increase  of  about  800.- 
000  bales  above  last  year's  small  crop  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  The  estimate  of  the  crop  in  China  is  2,300,000 
bales,  as  compared  with  a  previous  estimate  of  2,- 
500,000  bales. 

❖ 

THE  apple  maggot,  or  “railroad  worm”  (Rha- 
goletis  pomonella )  is  a  serious  pest  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  to  some  extent  in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  parent  fly  deposits  its  eggs  under  the  skin 
of  the  apple,  and  the  maggots  tunnel  the  fruit,  spoil¬ 
ing  it.  Arsenical  sprays  will  get  some  of  the  par¬ 
ents  during  the  flying  period,  but  these  should  be 
supplemented  by  destruction  of  neglected  and  wild 
apple  trees,  where  (he  worm  breeds  and  will  spread 
to  nearby  orchards.  New  Hampshire  is  making  a 
special  effort  in  this  line,  19,000  of  these  spreader 
tree  having  been  cut  in  the  past  two  years. 

* 

T^EW  York  State  now  leads  all  others  in  the 
1^1  number  of  dairy  sires  proven  by  dairy  record 
associations.  Essex  and  Cattaraugus  counties  each 
has  13  proven  sires  to  head  the  list  followed  by 
Otsego,  Dutchess  and  Oneida.  A  proven  sire,  is  a 
bull  whose  heifers  have  sufficient  records  to  show 
his  transmitting  ability.  Different  breeds  use  dif¬ 
ferent  standards,  but  five  dam  and  daughter  com¬ 
parisons  are  generally  accepted  as  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence.  Of  the  first  100  bulls  proven,  74  were  Hol¬ 
stein,  10  Jersey,  10  Ayrshire,  and  six  Guernsey. 
Forty-four  Holsteins  increased  and  30  decreased  the 
milk  yield  of  their  daughters  in  comparison  with 
the  daughters’  dams’  records.  Four  Ayrshires  in¬ 
creased  and  six  decreased ;  seven  Jerseys  increased 
the  production  and  three  decreased ;  three  of  the 
Guernseys  bettered  (heir  daughters  and  three  did 
not.  Thirty-three  of  the  100  bulls  had  daughters 
that  made  on  the  average  400  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  a 
year;  26  of  these  sires  were  Holstein,  five  Jersey, 
one  Guernsey  and  one  Ayrshire.  Eight  sires  had 
daughters  that  gave  500  lbs.  of  fat  or  more  in  the 
year;  five  of  these  sires  were  Holstein,  two  Jer¬ 
seys  and  one  Guernsey.  Of  the  county  reports,  Es¬ 
sex  had  the  greatest  variety  with  five  Holstein, 
five  Jersey  and  three  Ayrshire;  Cattaraugus  had  10 
Holstein  and  three  Ayrshire ;  Otsego  10  Holstein  and 
one  Guernsey.  Twenty-seven  counties  are  included 
in  the  report. 

* 

TWTANY  readers  have  asked  about  the  Idaho 
1VX  “baking  ’  potatoes,  sometimes  sold  at  high 
prices  in  eastern  markets.  These  usually  are  extra 
selections,  grown  under  ideal  conditions  of  irriga¬ 
tion.  The  general  run  of  shipments  may  not  show 
up  any  better  in  returns  than  the  eastern  crop,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  of  George  C. 
Roj  ce,  New  York  City  Director  of  the  State  Bureau 
of  Markets ; 

A  carload  of  potatoes  arrived  in  New  York  from 
Idaho.  1  hey  were  excellent,  finely  graded,  all  that  they 
should  or  could  he,  and  wholesaled  at  $1.60  per  100-lb 
xM  Juicer,  however,  received  but  little  of 
tnis  $1.60,  tor  out  of  it.  was  deducted  transportation 
charges  ot  $1.12,  local  cartage  10c,  selling  cost  of  com¬ 
mission  10c,  sacks  10c,  leaving  a  net  return  to  the 
grower  of  18c  per  100  lbs.  with  which  to  pay  for  seed 
labor  and  cartage  costs  to  shipping  point. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  handlers  getting  the 
“lion’s  share”  in  this  transaction — nearly  89  per 
cent  of  the  selling  price. 


Brevities 

lx  all  the  search  for  food  to  supply  vitamins,  iron 
and  energy,  don't  forget  the  good  old-fashioned  potato, 
which  is  cheap,  nourishing,  and  appetizing. 

A  Colorado  correspondent  says  our  economic  condi¬ 
tions  merely  mean  “doing  without  the  things  our  par¬ 
ents  never  had,”  which  is  philosophical,  but  true. 

A  Maryland  correspondent  says  that  some  good  has 
come  of  the  hard  times — “the  wild  boys  that  had  old 
cars  and  drove  ‘neck  or  nothing’  have  had  to  give  them 
up,  which  makes  the  roads  safer.” 

A  TEMPERATURE  just  above  freezing,  and  with  a  fail- 
degree  of  moisture,  is  best  for  storing  vegetables  as 
beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  potatoes  and  turnips.  Squashes 
and  pumpkins  need  a  dry  warm  spot. 

“What  is  rutile?”  asks  an  inquirer.  It  is  a  min¬ 
eral  consisting  of  titanium  dioxide,  usually  reddish 
brown  in  color,  which  is  used  in  the  making  of  glazes 
for  pottery. 

The  first  six  months  of  1932  there  was  a  slight  de¬ 
crease  in  automobile  fatalities;  due  apparently  to  de¬ 
creased  auto  registration.  In  1931  traffic  accidents  in 
the  United  States  caused  33,500  deaths  and  injuries  to 
more  than  1.000,000  people. 
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Revaluation  of  the  Dollar 

Just  what  is  meant  by  revaluation  of  the  dollar? 
What  would  be  the  effect  and  would  it  be  fair? 

Y  ACT  of  Congress  a  dollar  consists  of  25.8 
grains  of  gold  9/10  fine.  That  “plugs”  the 
price  of  gold  at  $20.07  an  ounce.  Since  1920  the 
value  of  the  dollar  has  increased  222  per  cent  in 
terms  of  agricultural  products.  This  means  it  costs 
the  farmer  $2.22  now  to  pay  $1  of  the  debt  he  owed 
in  1920.  The  farmer  who  bought  a  farm  six  years 
ago  for  $10,000,  paid  $5,000  cash  and  $5,000  mort¬ 
gage  for  six  years,  finds  now  that  he  needs  sub¬ 
stantially  $11,000  (of  1920  value)  to  pay  the  $5,000 
mortgage.  The  mortgage  today  costs  him  $1,100 
more  than  the  value  of  the  farm  in  1920.  Dear 
money  and  cheap  crops  go  together.  Under  the 
manipulation  of  money  and  banking,  the  value  of 
the  dollar  has  more  than  doubled,  and  farm  prices 
lowered  in  an  inverse  ratio.  The  farmer  is 
obliged  to  pay  back  $2.22  for  every  dollar  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  1920.  Congress  fixed  an  arbitrary  price 
of  $1  for  25.8  grains  of  gold.  It  could  now  revalue 
the  dollar  at  11.0  grains  of  gold,  and  the  farmer 
would  then  be  able  to  pay  the  mortgage  with  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  same  value  he  received  in  1920.  Tech¬ 
nically  this  would  not  be  fair  in  every  instance.  The 
man  who  worked  and  saved  in  1932  and  loaned  dol¬ 
lars  worth  222  cents  would  not  think  it  fair  to  be 
paid  back  in  dollars  worth  only  100  cents.  But 
where  there  is  one  such  creditor  there  are  infinitely 
more  creditors  receiving  more  than  two  dollars 
when  they  are  entitled  to  only  one.  The  dollar  would 
not  be  revalued  on  a  basis  to  restore  farm  prices 
alone,  but  to  restore  the  general  price  level  of  some 
particular  year.  This  would  work  no  injustice  to 
anyone.  It  would  deprive  some  creditors  of  an  un¬ 
fair  advantage  they  now  enjoy  because  they  are 
getting  more  than  is  justly  due  them.  In  many 
cases  the  creditor  would  profit.  He  is  now  forced 
to  foreclose  mortgages  and  take  over  property  that 
he  holds  at  a  loss.  With  a  revaluation  of  the  dollar, 
the  owner  could  carry  on  and  pay.  The  owner  would 
be  saved.  The  creditor  would  profit.  Business  would 
revive,  and  the  principal  cause  of  financial  cycles 
would  be  removed. 

All  of  the  countries  directly  concerned  in  the 
World  War  have  now  revalued  their  money 
unit  or  abandoned  the  gold  standard  which  is  an¬ 
other  way  to  the  same  objective.  If  Congress  can 
be  induced  to  do  no  better  the  arbitrary  revaluation 
of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  gold  would  be  wise  because 
it  would  be  the  quickest  way  out  of  this  depression. 
But  a  monetary  unit  that  would  automatically  regu¬ 
late  its  own  value  under  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  is  the  crying  need  of  the  American  people. 


Dr.  W.  A.  Henry 

HIS  eminent  educator,  agricultural  expert  and 
friendly  man,  died  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  at  the  age  of  82.  He  was  Dean  of  Wisconsin 
College  of  Agriculture  from  1SS7  to  1907. 

In  earlier  years  Dr.  Henry  was  a  valued  corre¬ 
spondent  of  The  It.  N.-Y.,  and  we  have  pleasant 
recollections  of  his  occasional  calls  here — the  type  of 
man  whose  personality  is  not  soon  forgotten. 

Most  farmers  will  remember  him  especially  be¬ 
cause  of  his  outstanding  work  and  writings  regard¬ 
ing  livestock  feeding,  but  he  was  a  skilled  botanist 
and  with  unusual  grasp  and  interest  in  everything 
connected  with  the  farm. 


November  Milk  Prices 

HE  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  in 
the  201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for 
November  are  as  follows : 

Sheffield  Farms  . • 

Unity  .  l-Oo 

Dairymen's  League . ^0 

The  League  deductions  were  Sc  for  certificates 
of  indebtedness  and  5 /{> c  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  making  the  gross  price  $1,035. 


Milk  Cartage  Costs  Too  High 

I  would  like  to  see  The  R.  N.-Y.  investigate  the  ex¬ 
cessive  charges  for  trucking  milk  that  are  now  m  ef¬ 
fect.  I  find  that  locally  farmers  are  paying  about  2oc 
per  cwt.  on  the  average.  The  lowest  price  I  have 
heard  is  15c  per  cwt.,  and  I  have  heard  30c  per  cwt. ; 
25c  per  cwt.  seems  to  cover  the  cost  at  about  2o  miles 
from  the  receiving  plant.  Considering  the  2oc  charge 
as  average,  we  have  a  trucking  charge  of  $o  per  ton. 

At  the  present  time,  truckmen  will  freely  truck  all 
kinds  of  material  25  miles  for  $1.50  per  ton,  and  I 
know  of  many  specific  instances  where  irregular  truck¬ 
ing  is  done  for  $1  per  ton.  In  one  locality  in  this 
State,  a  schedule  for  trucking  supplies  to  farmers  has 
been  established  of  4c  per  ton  mile,  which  equals  $1 
per  ton  for  25  miles.  The  man  trucking  milk  has  a 
regular  scheduled  run,  taking  no  chances  of  not  having 
work  every  day.  For  this  reason,  he  should  be  able  to 
truck  for  a  less  cost  per  ton  than  a  man  who  depends 
upon  what  jobs  he  can  find.  It  seems  to  me  that  an 
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average  charge  of  10c  per  cwt.  for  trucking  milk  would 
be  rather  high  at  the  present  time.  This,  then,  would 
add  15c  per  cwt.  to  the  farmer’s  net  return,  or,  roughly, 
at  the  present  time  15  per  cent  to  what  he  is  getting. 
A  little  arithmetic  will  show  that  this  runs  into  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  annually  for  New  York  milk  shed 
farmers.  , 

Some  nasty  rumors  are  afloat,  which  indicate  possi¬ 
ble  coercion  in  respect  to  the  trucking  of  milk.  Can  it 
be  possible  that  cartage  of  milk  has  become  a  racket? 
It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  one  place  where  the  dairy 
farmers  of  New  York  State  can  immediately  be  re¬ 
lieved.  PRODUCES. 


From  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ranch 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  past  and  among  our  many 
things  we  had  to  be  thankful  for  was  the  fine  weather. 
Bright  sunshine  and  bare  ground  are  enjoyed  by  every 
living  creature.  The  open  season  on  deer  was  un- 
usually  warm,  dry  and  sunny,  with  a  full  moon.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  deer  fed  at  night  and  hid  out  through  the 
day.  Six  of  our  young  men  friends  spent  the  week 
here  during  the  season.  Result,  one  lone  deer.  About 
all  that  Anna  and  I  got  done  wTas  to  cook  and  wash 
dishes,  but  they  all  pitched  in  and  helped.  There  are 
seven  in  our  family  and  we  often  had  another  extra 
caller  or  two,  so  it  took  lots  of  food.  Anna  always 
baked  48  or  50  biscuits  for  breakfast,  and  cooked 
everything  else  in  like  amounts.  Deer  are  now  com¬ 
ing  ‘into  the  fields  almost  daily.  They  seem  to  know 
that  they  are  safe. 

This  district  has  had  no  government  trapper  the  past 
few  months,  and  the  coyotes  are  getting  quite  bold.  At 
present  there  are  five  dogs  on  this  ranch,  and  their 
barking  helps  to  keep  the  coyotes  at  a  distance.  One 
coyote,  though,  if  he  meant  business,  could  chase  all 
five  dogs  clear  out  of  the  country. 

Wheat  is  65  cents  per  cwt.  Hogs  still  lj/g  to  2% 
cents  per  lb.  Cattle  almost  no  price,  the  best  steers 
netting  around  $25  apiece.  One  man  shipped  a  carload 
of  fat  dairy  breed  steers  to  Los  Angeles  and  they 
netted  him  $6  apiece.  Poultry  prices  are  lower.  We 
bought  100  baby  chicks  the  latter  part  of  last  July  at 
3 y2  cents  apiece.  They  are  now  bringing  14  cents  a 
pound  dressed.  Dressed  turkeys  are  15  cent  a  pound. 

With  its  usual  helpfulness  the  government  sent  out 
a  report  shortly  before  marketing  time  that  there  was 
an  over-supply  of  turkeys  and  the  price  would  be 
much  lower  than  last  year.  Did  anyone. ever  know  ol 
any  other  kind  of  a  report  being  sent  out?  No,  neither 
have  I. 

Relatives  in  Nebraska  write  that  corn  is  eight  and 
nine  cents  a  bushel.  Iluskers  are  paid  three  cents  a 
bushel  if  they  board  themselves  or  1  Yj  cents  and  board. 
Unless  circumstances  will  not  permit  the  cent  and  a 
half  would  be  the  best  in  the  long  run,  for  the  husker 
would  be  sure  of  his  meals  whether  he  husked  many 
bushels  or  not. 

Potatoes  have  gone  up.  running  now  from  30  cents 
per  cwt.  to  75  cents,  depending  on  the  variety  and  the 
location  of  crop.  Up  the  Colorado  River  several  miles 
the  soil  is  quite  red  and  the  potatoes  there  are  called 
“Red  Soil,”  usually  of  the  Burbank  variety.  In  times 
past  before  regulations  became  so  strict  many  growers 
in  the  lower  country  would  obtain  a  few  sacks  of  red 
dirt,  carefully  sprinkle  it  over  their  potatoes  and  get 
“Red  Soil"  prices.  Potato  pickers  were  offered  as  low 
as  a  cent  and  a  half  per  cwt.  for  picking  up  potatoes, 
but  in  most  cases  the  pay  was  3%  cents  without  board. 

The  sheep  have  all  gone  to  Utah  for  the  Winter. 
Formerly  they  were  put  on  cars  and  shipped  by  freight, 
pack  animals  and  all.  The  freight  charges  on  a  herd  of 
a  few  thousand  amounted  to  around  $500  or  $600,  so 
the  sheep  were  all  trailed  through  this  season.  A  .few 
seasons  ago  sheep  herders  received  $90  a  month  and 
board.  I  don’t  know  of  any  who  are  getting  more  than 
$35  now,  and  the  price  of  wool  and  fat  sheep  will  not 
justify  even  that  wage. 

The  local  election  was  peaceful  with  a  few  new  can¬ 
didates  being  elected.  A  few  who  have  fed  at  the 
public  trough  for  many  years  were  routed  out  and  they 
plaintively  inquire,  “What  can  I  do?”  4\  e  suggest, 
“Try  a  little  hard  work  for  a  change.” 

Colorado.  mrs.  pearl  underwood. 


Weeds  on  Private  Land 

E  ARE  a^ked  whether  New  York  State  has 
any  law  compelling  destruction  of  noxious 
weeds  harbored  on  fenced  areas  of  private  lands. 
The  following  reply,  made  by  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  printed  as  of  general  interest : 

There  is  no  general  provision  of  law  forbidding  such 
weeds  or  requiring  their  removal,  but  under  the  County 
Law,  Section  12.  Subdivision  7,  the  supervisors  of  any 
county  are  authorized  to  “make  such  laws  or  regula¬ 
tions  as  they  deem  necessary  for  the  destruction  of  wild 
and  noxious  animals  and  weeds  within  the  county.” 
Apparently,  whoever  is  interested  in  this  matter  should 
inquire  from  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  super¬ 
visors  in  his  county  as  to  whether  any  such  law  or 
regulation  has  been  adopted. 

There  are  also  provisions  under  Town  Law’,  Section 
43,  Subdivision  5,  and  under  County  Law,  Section  240, 
Subdivision  12,  for  bounties  to  be  offered  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  weeds,  and  under  Highway  Law,  Section 
184,  there  is  a  provision  for  the  removal  of  weeds, 
briars  and  brush  occurring  within  the  bounds  of  State 
and  county  highways,  but  apparently  it  is  to  be  done 
under  county  supervision  and  at  county  expense. 

HENRY  S.  MANLEY. 


Stealing  Cattle  from  Pasture 

Cattle  thieves  have  operated  here  this  Fall.  One 
two-year-old  heifer  disappeared  in  the  latter  part  of 
September.  I  thought  she  might  have  gone  through 
the  fence  into  some  neighboring  pasture.  \Ye  hunted 
with  no  success.  Then  I  thought  she.  might  have 
choked  on  some  wild  apples  and  be  dead  in  my  woods. 
But  we  never  found  her  remains.  On  a  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  about  10  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  October  23,  some¬ 
one  went  into  my  pasture,  tied  a  light  rope  around 
another  heifer's  lieck  and  was  walking  along  towards 
the  highway,  when  my  young  boy  sighted  what  he 
thought  was  the  profile  of  our  pet  heifer  (from  a  $3,000 
sire  and  a  purebred  Guernsey  cow),  another  two-year- 
old  heifer,  being  led  away.  The  boy  ran  across  the  lot 
and  overtook  the  party  and  got  the  heifer  back  with 
little  opposition.  A  car  driven  by  a  second  man  was 
following  the  heifer.  In  his  excitement  and  haste  the 
boy  never  thought  of  taking  the  license  number  of  the 
car.  So  now  I  feel  that  the  heifer  that  has  disappeared 
in  September  must  have  gone  the  same  way  as  this 
one.  I  lost  another  in  the  Fall  of  1931  in  a  similar 


''manner.  I  feel  that  those  thieves  are  acquainted  with 
our  doings  and  plan  their  visits  when  we  are  supposed 
to  be  at  church. 

The  troopers  were  notified  but  I  do  not  know  that 
anything  has  been  done  yet,  although  one  told  my  boy 
that  nothing  could  be  done  as  they  did  not  have  the 
license  number  of  the  car.  To  this  1  wrote  that,  if  (lie 
troopers  should  hear  of  anyone  being  arrested  for  cat¬ 
tle  stealing  I  wished  we  could  be  notified  so  that  my 
boy  could  go  and  see  if  he  could  identify  the  thief,  lie 
says  he  would  remember  the  features  for  a  long  while. 

These  men  were  not  to  walk  very  far  with  that 
heifer  tied  to  a  rope.  They  were  to  go  to  some  secluded 
spot  nearby  and  butcher  her  and  load  her  into  their 
car  or  else  they  had  a  truck  handy  in  other  parts  in 
this  neighborhood;  several  heifers  had  been  missing.  It 
certainly  does  look  if  someone  did  a  business  of  steal¬ 
ing  heifers.  We  farmers  are  certainly  up  or  down 
“against  it”  are  we  not?  A.  N.  M. 

Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 

This  exposition,  the  greatest  strictly  farm  show  in 
this  country,  'will  be  held  in  the  building  covering  nine 
acres,  Harrisburg,  January  16-20.  In  addition  to  ex¬ 
hibits  of  everything  connected  with  the  farm,  there  will 
be  many  special  programs,  and  140  speakers  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  various  conventions. 

Among  the  associations  to  hold  conventions  during 
Farm  Show  Week  are:  Pennsyvlania  Berkshire  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  Pennsylvania  Chester  White  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  Pennsylvania  Duroc  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association.  Pennsylvania  Poland  China  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  Pennsylvania  Hampshire  Swine  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  Pennsylvania  Sheep  Breeders’  and  Wool 
Growers’  Association,  Pennsylvania  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Pennsylvania  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association. 
Pennsylvania  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Fedei-ation  of  Holstein-Friesian  Clubs,  IIol- 
stein-Friesian  Registry  Association,  Inc.,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Dairy 
and  Milk  Inspectors,  Pennsylvania  State  Beekeepers’ 
Association,  Former  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  In¬ 
stitute  Lecturers,  State  Horticultural  Association  of 
Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers’  Association. 
Pennsylvania  State  Poultry  Association,  Pennsylvania 
Tobacco  Growers’  Association,  Society  of  Farm  Women 
of  Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of 
Markets,  Pennsylvania  Thrashermen  and  Farmers’  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Pennsylvania  Nut  Growers'  Association. 

Most  of  these  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Farm 
Show  Building.  However,  a  number  of  luncheons  and 
banquets  have  been  scheduled  in  downtown  hotels  and 
other  banquet  halls. 

John  H.  Light,  show  director,  reports  that  entries 
in  the  dairy  cattle  department  already  exceed  available 
space,  and  that  the  commercial  space  in  the  Farm 
Show  Building  is  being  placed  under  contract  rapidly, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  booths  remaining  unsold. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

Very  open  Winter  so  far.  Woodlots  are  busy  places 
these  days.  One  home  owner  in  town  of  Vernon  who 
has  a  large  family,  recently  purchased  a  40-acre  piece 
of  woodland  and  now  declares  he  is  through  forever 
with  the  coal  man.  Although  not  a  farmer  he  says,  his 
two  oldest  sons  and  he  can  cut  all  the  wood  they  need 
in  spare  time  and  besides  it’s  healthy  work. 

Dirt  roads  in  Tolland  County  are  being  given  at¬ 
tention  and  resurfacing  with  gravel.  Several  impor¬ 
tant  roads  are  giving  employment  to  workers  and  some 
loose  change  to  farmers  who  happen  to  own  gravel 
banks  with  proper  grade  of  gravel. 

The  Connecticut  agricultural  tax  committee  con¬ 
cludes,  in  a  recent  report,  that  for  the  State  to  divert 
gasoline  taxes  to  any  other  than  work  on  highways  and 
bridges  in.  the  State  would  be  “setting  up  a  dangerous 
precedent.”  Also,  the  committee  believes,  it  would  also 
have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  gradual  taking  over  of 
local  road  building  and  maintenance.  The  farmer, 
states  this  committee,  has  had  a  hard  time  of  it  the 
past  three  years  and  his  problems  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  when  tax  measures  are  proposed. 

National  authorities  on  vegetable  culture  as  well  as 
others  in  close  contact  with  the  industry  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  annual  convention  of  the  Connecticut  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association  January  4-5  at  New  Haven. 
W.  F.  Allen,  of  Salisbury,  Md.,  one  of  the  largest  straw¬ 
berry  growers  in  the  country,  is  one  of  the  scheduled 
speakers. 

With  tobacco  production  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
during  the  past  four  years  exceeding  consumption  of 
cigars,  agricultural  agencies  are  beginning  to  become 
more  interested  in  bringing  about  further  reductions  in 
production  during  the  coming  crop-growing  season.  Dr. 
H.  B.  Boyd,  economist  and  tobacco  expert  at  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College,  believes  that  even  at 
present  low  rate  of  production,  if  consumption  does  not 
increase,  stocks  of  tobacco  will  continue  to  increase. 

C.  B.  KNIGHT. 


Maryland  Notes 

This  is  a  tobacco  country.  Thanks  to  the  Maryland 
Tobacco  Growers’  Association  the  prices  for  good  to¬ 
bacco  went  no  lower  than  40c,  down  to  35c  per  pound. 
Rut  poor  grades  from  nothing  (not  sold)  to  3  to  7c 
per  pound.  Food  is  cheaper  except  flour.  Corn  very 
low.  If  taxes  and  interest  would  come  down  we  could 
all  make  out  well.  We  had  a  cold  snap  Nov.  27,  as 
low  as  16 ;  very  early  for  such  cold,  and  we  don’t  have 
it  very  often.  MRS.  P.  w.  0. 

St.  Mary's  County,  Md. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Eggs  and  Taxes 

I  have  been  buying  shelled  corn  at  30  cents  a  bushel 
and  wheat  at  60  cents.  I  do  not  recall  grain  prices  as 
low  as  this  in  the  many  years  I  have  lived  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  farmer  I  buy  this  grain  from  has  650 
White  Leghorns  which  were  running  60  per  cent  egg 
yield.  He  had  a  private  trade  at  40  cents  a  dozen. 
This  is  helpful,  but  he  spoke  of  taxes.  He  had  171 
acres  of  land  some  time  ago  and  paid  about  $100  in 
taxes.  Now  he  has  100  acres  and  last  year  his  taxes 
were  $500.  It  requires  the  work  of  a  good  many  Leg¬ 
horns  to  pay  such  a  tax  bill.  F.  E.  p. 

Illinois. 
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bled  an  outstanding  Jersey  herd.  The 


National  Honors  for 
12-Year-Old 

Edwin  Regur  Sweetland,  Jr.,  of  romp- 
kins  County,  N.  Y..  captured  first  prize 
at  the  National  4-1 1  Livestock  Show  in 
Chicago,  with  his  nine-month-old  Chester 
White  barrow.  Edwin  is  only  12  years 
of  age,  yet  he  has  had  live  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  show  ring. 

Because  of  his  experience  in  showman¬ 
ship  Edwin’s  pig  went  into  the  ring  on 
Saturday,  November  26,  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  He  had  had  an  early  morning 
bath  and  was  glistening  white  from 
grooming  and  a  sprinkling  of  scentless 
talcum  powder.  Conduct  in  the  ring — 
the  ideal  being  perfect  quiet  with  lowered 
head — had  been  induced  by  careful  train¬ 
ing  combined  with  a  judicious  ear  or  two 
of  corn. 

The  award  was  made  to  the  barrow 
having  the  broadest  and  longest  back, 
that  was  not  too  fat,  and  that  appeared 
to  carry  the  best  pork  and  bacon. 

Edwin  was  one  of  22  farm  boys  and 
girls  representing  this  iState’s  27.100 
4-H  club  members  at  this  greatest  event 
of  its  kind  of  the  year.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Ralph  Higley,  his  county  club 
agent ;  Harold  Willman,  State  superin¬ 
tendent  of  4-H  work,  and  Katherine 
Sheldon,  of  Otsego  County.  She  won 
championship  for  the  best  pen  of  three 
lambs.  The  two  were  entertained  at  a 
banquet  on  Saturday  evening,  after 
which  they  led  the  stock  parade  that 
opened  the  night  show  that  evening. 

Young  Edwin  wa  s  interested  in  the 
showing  of  animals  at  fairs  at  the  age  of 
seven,  by  his  father,  E.  R.  Sweetland, 
former  Cornell  football  star  and  for  22 
years  gridiron  coach  for  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity.  Coach  Sweetland’s  specialty, 
when  he  took  up  farming,  was  purebred 
sheep.  The  lad's  first  entry  at  his  home 
county  fair  was  a  Shropshire  lamb 
which  won  a  blue  ribbon. 

Last  Spring  he  drew  $25  from  his  4-H 
club  savings  and  asked  Prof.  John  Will- 
man  to  select  three  barrows  and  one  gill- 
tor  him  from  the  Cornell  College  herd. 
He  paid  $10  for  the  gilt  and  $5  each  for 
the  barrows  on  May  15.  The  pigs  were 
farrowed  March  4  and  were  good  thrifty 
ones. 

The  pigs  were  placed  on  a  ready-mixed 
hog  feed  made  up  as  follows  :  1.220  lbs. 
cornmeal,  500  lbs.  wheat  middlings,  80 
lbs.  5  per  cent  meat  scrap,  80  lbs.  Alfalfa 
lbs.  ground  limestone,  80  lbs. 
meal,  10  lbs.  salt.  They  were 
timies  a  day  on  this  ration, 
to  make  a  thick  slop, 
given  in  another  trough. 


meal.  80 
Soy  bean 
fed  three 
mixed  with  water 
Fresh  water  was 


The  pigs  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  a 
run  on  good  pasture,  which  was  a  dis¬ 
tinct  handicap.  He  attempted  to  make  up 
for  this  lack  by  driving  the  pigs  early 
each  morning  slightly  less  than  a  mile 
over  a  strip  of  grass  land  where  they 
were  allowed  to  pick  some  of  the  grass. 
About  an  hour  was  consumed  by  the  trip. 
One  of  the  good  points  about  the  prize¬ 
winning  barrow  was  its  line  physical  con¬ 
dition,  especially  its  legs. 

Edwin  won  first  on  his  gilt  at  the 
Tompkins  County  fair,  and  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  on  the  two  barrows  he  exhibited.  At 
the  State  fair  he  won  third  on  the  gilt 
in  the  4-H  class.  The  pen  of  barrows 
won  second  in  the  4-H  class  and  third  in 
the  open  class.  In  the  market  pig  class 
the  barrows  won  first,  fourth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  in  a  class  of  more  than  30  entries. 

The  best  barrow’s  feed  analysis  showed 
the  same  formula  as  above,  save  that  the 
ground  limestone  content  was  30  lbs.  in 
place  of  80  lbs.  Ending  October  15  the 
total  feed  cost  of  this  barrow  was  $9.05. 


At  that  time  the  pig  weigihed  210  lbs.  It 
had  been  fed  3.3  lbs.  of  grain  to  each 
gain  in  weight,  at  a  cost  of 
$0.0538  per  pound  of  gain. 

Edwin’s  parents  say  they  believe  the 
best  feature  of  his  year’s  work  with  pigs 
has  been  his  “stick-to-it-iveness.”  Never 
once,  say  they,  has  he  failed  to  drive  his 
pigs  to  the  woods  and  back  in  the  early 
morning. 

Edwin  is  a  modest  youngster  and  his 
parents  are  careful  that  he  shall  remain 
so.  His  plans  for  1933  include  some 
sown  pasture  crops  that  he  believes  will 
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better  pigs  at  less  expense,  and  he 
more  uniformity  in  his  pen  of 

M.  G.  F. 


Connecticut  Jersey  Breeders 
Meet 

Where  the  old  New  England  lore  re¬ 
mains  an  intrinsic  charm  of  farms  dating 
back  to  the  time  of  the  first  settlers, 
there  stands  out  in  bold  relief  the  scien¬ 
tific  attitude  of  the  modern  Jersey  breed¬ 
er  and  dairyman.  It  was  in  such  a  set¬ 
ting  that  the  members  and  guests  of  the 
Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle  Club  were 
privileged  to  see,  at  the  recent  Annual 
Tour  and  Meeting,  November  12,  the  in- 


three-year-old  herd  sire,  Blonde  s 
Pioneer,  won  first  prize  in  1930 
Eastern  States  Exposition  as  a 
yearling;  third  prize  in  1931  as 
year-old,  and  third  prize  in  1932 
aged  bull  class.  He  is  the  sire 
Delieatesse,  which  was  ranked  fourth  as 
a  heifer  calf  at  the  same  exposition. 
Among  the  cows  which  Mr.  Marsh  led 
out  for  inspection  were  Malaguena,  a 
gold  and  silver  medal  winner  which  pro¬ 
duced  703.48  lbs.  of  fat  and  12,716  lbs. 
of  milk  at  three  years  and  seven  months, 
and  which  won  fifth  place  in  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  in  1931  as  a  four-year- 
old;  Cedar  Primrose,  which  in  1930*took 
first  place  in  the  Over-the-Island  Young 
Cow  Royal  Show ;  Lady  Gauntlet  Ox- 
fordia,  twice  a  silver  medal  cow,  with 
654.32  lbs.  of  fat  and  11,049  lbs.  of  milk 
in  365  days  as  a  three-year-old ;  Design’s 
Geneva,  which  was  the  highest  tested  cow 
in  all  Connecticut  for  August,  1932 ;  and 
which  took  second  place  as  a  junior 
yearling  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  in 
1930,  and  fourth  place  as  a  three-year-old 
in  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  of  1932. 

When  in  1930  John  W.  Muller,  Mr. 
Marsh’s  neighbor,  changed  from  Guern¬ 
seys  to  Jerseys,  Mr.  Marsh  permitted  him 
to  use  Blonde’s  Oxford  Pioneer  for  herd 
sire  until  Mr.  Muller  obtained  May’s 
Fern's  lrou'll  Do.  Mr.  Muller's  Wind¬ 
ing  River  Farm  now  numbers  21  Jerseys 
and  he  is  constantly  increasing  the  herd. 
Vivian  Sybil's  Gamboge,  his  highest  pro¬ 
ducing  cow,  gives  promise  of  a  brilliant 
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Edrvin  II.  Sweetland,  Jr.,  and  His  Prize  Barrow 


fluence  which  an  outstanding  Jersey 
herd  can  have  both  in  demonstrating  the 
superiority  of  the  breed  and  in  helping 
to  improve  the  quality  of  many  herds 
within  a  large  radius. 

Starting  the  tour  at  Belle  View  Farm, 
the  home  of  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Mac- 
Kenzie,  situated  on  the  old  Indian  trail 
between  the  Nehantie  and  the  Mohegan 
tribes,  overlooking  Long  Island,  the  club 
was  reminded  by  the  excavations  now  be¬ 
ing  made  in  the  meadows  for  primitive 
Indian  relics  of  the  days  which  ante¬ 
date  New  England’s  colonial  years. 

At  Pioneer  Farm,  in  Black  Hall,  the 
visitors  were  welcomed  by  Lee  Marsh, 
Jr.,  soon  to  complete  his  graduate 
studies  in  the  Yale  Law  School,  who, 
with  the  pioneer  spirit  inherited  from 
his  ancestors  who  settled  in  Black  Hall 
in  1640,  is  devoting  his  free  time  towards 
developing  the  finest  possibilities  of  Jer¬ 
seys  through  his  own  herd  of  show-ring 
and  production  prize-winning  animals, 
and  through  helping  his  neighbors  im¬ 
prove  their  herds. 

In  about  three  years,  Pioneer  Farm, 
under  Mr.  Marsh’s  direction,  has  assem- 


record.  Through  Mr.  Muller's  activities 
as  4-H  club  leader  of  Old  Lyme,  interest 
in  Jerseys  is  receiving  further  impetus 
among  the  future  breeders. 

At  Belle  View  Farm,  where  of  the  80 
head  of  cattle  about  half  are  now  Jer¬ 
seys,  Mr.  MacKenzie  is  planning  quickly 
to  turn  the  entire  herd  into  Jerseys,  the 
fine  quality  of  which  is  assured  by  his 
herd  sire,  Star's  Sybil  Prince. 

Having  seen  three  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  farms  in  the  State,  enjoyed  cider  and 
doughnuts  served  at  mid-morning  at 
Pioneer  Farm,  and  a  turkey  dinner 
served  after  the  tour  by  the  Old  Lyme 
Grange  Aid  Society  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  lively  country  tunes  played  by 
three  old-time  fiddlers,  the  club  looked 
with  anticipation  to  the  third  part  of 
the  day’s  program — the  annual  meeting. 
That  the  anticipation  of  interest  was  not 
disappointed  is  perhaps  best  proved  by 
the  number  of  new  members  who  joined 
the  club  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting. 

An  excellent  and  timely  address  by 
Lynn  Copeland  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  explaining  in  detail  the 
newly  adopted  herd  classification  plan 


and  the  new  classification 
opened  the  session. 

Cheers  greeted  the  annual  report  of  the 
president,  Harry  W.  Case,  of  Tariffville. 
who  told  of  the  growth  of  the  club,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  exemplified  by  the  attendance 
at  the  third  annual  field  day  held  in  Au- 
guxt  at  the  Berger  Farm,  in  Woodbury, 
where  750  Jersey  enthusiasts  gathered, 
compared  with  the  178  who  were  present 
in  1930  and  the  212  in  1931. 

J  lie  annual  reports  of  the  treasurer, 
Ralph  B.  Hemingway,  of  North  Haven, 
a]id  of  the  secretary,  Marcy  I.  Berger, 
of  Woodbury,  were  gratifying  in  their 
enumeration  of  the  increased  activities  of 
the  organization. 

In  recognition  of  the  services  rendered 
the  Jersey  breed  by  the  late  George 
Mitchellson,  of  Bloomfield,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  club,  resolutions  in  liis 
memory  were  adopted. 

At  the  annual  election,  the  following 
officers  were  unanimously  chosen  :  Presi¬ 
dent,  John  S.  Stevenson,  of  Bethel ;  vice- 
president,  L.  II.  Raymond,  of  Cromwell ; 
secretary,  Marcy  I.  Berger,  of  Wood¬ 
bury,  and  treasurer,  Ralph  B.  Heming¬ 
way,  of  North  Haven.  The  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Case,  who  had  completed  his 
second  term,  the  maximum  permitted  by 
the  constitution  of  the  club,  was  made  a 
director  at  large,  together  with  Col.  A. 

\  ictor  Barnes,  of  New  Canaan  ;John  8. 
Ellsworth,  of  Simsbury;  John  E.  Kings¬ 
bury,  of  Rockville ;  Tlieo.  M.  Savage,  of 
Berlin;  F.  W.  Pitkin,  of  South  Man¬ 
chester  ;  and  Henry  Trumbull,  of  Plain- 
ville. 

The  directors  for  the  various  counties 
are  as  follows:  For  Fairfield  County, 
Fred  C.  Eekart,  of  Bridgeport,  and 
Oliver  G.  Jennings,  of  Fairfield;  Hart- 
lord  County,  J.  B.  Lewis,  of  Plainville 
and  W.  T.  Little,  of  South  Manchester; 
Litchfield  County,  H.  F.  Brecht,  of  Lime 
Rock  and  Robert  G.  Wetmore.  of  Win- 
sted;  Middlesex  County,  H.  L.  Camp,  of 
Middletown  and  Shelton  A.  Dontiguey, 
of  Middlefield;  New  Haven  County,  John 
T.  Carragan,  of  Middlebury  and  Fred  T. 
Shepherd,  of  Woodbridge ;  New  London 
County,  John  W  Muller,  of  Old  Lyme 
and  E.  Lee  Marsh,  Jr.,  of  Black  Hall ; 

J  olland  County.  Robert  W.  Aborn,  of 
Ellington  and  .Joseph  A.  MacVarisli,  of 
Ellington;  Windham  County,  Thomas  E. 
Clark,  of  Scotland  and  Fred  W.  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  Woodstock. 

Invitations  for  the  club’s  meetings 
through  1934  were  received  and  accepted. 
Oliver  G.  Jennings,  of  Fairfield,  has 
asked  the  club  to  hold  its  1933  annual 
field  day  and  consignment  sale  in  June 
or  July  at  Maitlands  Farm;  Thomas  E. 
Clark,  of  Scotland,  will  welcome  the 
club  at  its  1933  annual  meeting  in  the 
Fall  at  his  farm  and  Mrs.  Waldo  S.  Kel¬ 
logg.  of  Derby,  has  invited  the  club  to 
hold  its  1934  annual  field  day  and  con¬ 
signment  sale  at  the  Bassett  Farm. 


Head  Cheese 

The  hog's  head  should  be  shaved  clean. 
Remove  the  snout,  brains,  eyes  and  ears. 
Cut  off  the  fat  part  for  lard.  When  the 
head  is  cleaned,  soak  the  lean  part  and 
the  bones  over  night  in  cold  water  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  blood  and  the  dirt.  Then  put 
over  the  fire  and  boil  until  the  meat  sep¬ 
arates  readily  from  the  bones.  Remove 
from  the  fire  and  pick  out  all  bones. 
Draw  off  the  liquid  and  save  for  further 
use.  Chop  the  meat  up  finely,  return  it 
to  the  kettle,  and  pour  on  enough  liquid 
to  cover  the  meat.  Boil  gently  for  nearly 
half  an  hour.  Season  to  taste  with  salt 
and  pepper  just  before  x’emoving  from  the 
lire,  being  sure  that  the  seasoning  is 
thoroughly  mixed  so  that  the  product  is 
uniform.  Turn  into  shallow  pans  or 
dishes.  Cover  with  a  piece  of  cheese¬ 
cloth  weighted  down  to  make  it  solid.  If 
the  head  cheese  is  to  be  stuffed  into  cas¬ 
ings.  a  hog's  stomach  which  has  been 
thoroughly  cleaned,  can  be  used.  The 
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stuffed  casings  should  be  boiled,  in  the 
same  liquor  in  which  the  meat  was  boiled, 
until  they  boat.  Then  place  them  in 
cold  water  for  a  short  time.  Store  them 
away  in  a  clean,  cool  place  and  cover 
with  a  board  weighted  down  to  hold  them 
in  shape  and  to  insure  an  even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  moisture. 


Frankfurt  Sausage 

Frankfurters,  also  known  as  Vienna 
sausage  or  weinerwurst,  are  prepared  as 
follows:  To  each  2  lbs.  of  lean  beef  use 
1  lb.  of  fat  pork.  Chop  the  meat  into 
hits  and  run  through  a  fine  grinder. 
Spread  the  ground  meat  in  a  thin  layer, 
and  sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper  and  mace. 
Other  seasonings,  such  as  sage,  onions 
and  garlic,  may  be  used  if  desired.  Usual¬ 
ly  li/2  oz.  of  line  salt,  V2  oz.  ground 
black  pepper  and  V\  oz.  of  mace  or  sage, 
is  satisfactory  seasoning  for  6  lbs.  of 
meat.  After  seasoning,  grind  the  meat 
again  so  as  to  mix  thoroughly.  If  it 
does  not  seem  fine  enough  it  may  be 
ground  a  third  time,  for  this  sausage 
cannot  be  ground  too  fine.  The  meat  is 
then  stuffed  in  casings.  Midget  size  are 
put  in  the  smallest  sheep  casings,  in  3-in. 
links.  Ordinary  frankfurters  are  put  in 
large  sheep  casings,  links  five  or  six 
inches  long,  while  jumbo  frankfurters  are 
put  in  pork  casings. 

To  link  the  sausage  the  casings  are 
grasped  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of 
each  hand,  with  the  hands  as  far  apart  as 
the  intended  length  of  the  sausage;  fin¬ 
gers  and  thumbs  are  pressed  together  un¬ 
til  the  meat  is  squeezed  out  from  under 
them,  and  the  sausage  is  then  whirled  to 
twist  the  casing  at  the  fingers.  The  op¬ 
erator  first  whirls  the  sausage  away 
from  him,  then  towards  him  at  the  next 
link,  continuing  to  do  this  so  that  the 
sausage  will  not  untwist. 

After  twisting,  the  sausage  is  hung  m 
the  smokehouse,  and  smoked  to  a  rich 
orange  color ;  then  taken  out  and  cooked 
for  five  to  15  minutes,  according  to  size, 
in  water  at  a  temperature  of  155  degrees. 
If  thje  water  is  too  hot  the  sausage  may 
burst. 


Blood  Sausage 

Stir  thoroughly  a  bucketful  (three  gal¬ 
lons)  of  hog's  blood  until  it  is  entirely 
defibrinated  and  the  stringy  libers  can  be 
removed,  leaving  only  the  red  liquid  of 
the  blood.  To  this  liquid  add  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  saltpeter  and  two  ounces  of  fine 
salt.  After  stirring  these  in,  allow  the 
blood  to  cool.  . 

To  7  lbs.  of  pickled  beef  hearts  and 
tongues  (other  parts  of  the  beef  may  be 
used  if  these  are  not  available)  add  2%> 
lbs.  of  fat  pork.  Cook  these  together  for 
one-half  hour,  remove  them,  run  the  lean 
beef  through  a  fine  grinder,  cut  the  pork 
into  bits  one-fourth  inch  square,  and  mix 
the  beef  and  the  pork.  Stir  the  meat  into 
the  cold  blood  and  add  salt,  pepper  and 
other  spices.  Usually  1%  ounces  of  fine 
salt  and  one-half  ounce  of  finely  ground 
black  pepper,  for  6  lbs.  of  meat,  makes  a 
satisfactory  seasoning.  If  the  mixture  is 
not  thick  enough  to  stuff  into  casings, 
add  enough  finely  ground  cornmeal  to 
make  it  the  consistency  of  thick  mush. 
Mix  thoroughly,  stuff  it  into  beef  bungs, 
and  tie  in  15  or  18-inch  lengths.  Cook 
the  stuffed  sausages  at  a  temperature  of 
100  degrees  Falir.,  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  or  until  a  sharp  stick  or  pin  can  be 
run  into  the  center — not  through  the 
sausage — and  withdrawn  without  being 
followed  by  any  blood.  Lay  the  saus¬ 
ages  on  a  table  so  that  they  may  become 
solid,  and  turn  them  over  after  a  half 
hour.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  for  any 
length  of  time,  they  should  be  smoked 
for  eight  to  10  hours. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

.Jan.  4-5,  1933. — Connecticut  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Growers’  Association,  annual  conven¬ 
tion  and  trade  exhibit,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Frank  Itoberts,  secretary,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Jan.  4-6. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  annual  convention,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.  Secretary,  Wm.  It.  Cole, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Jan.  10-13. — Annual  show,  Delaware 
State  Poultry  Association,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  Delaware  Rabbit  Breeders’ 
Association  and  Delaware  Crop  Improve¬ 
ment  Association.  Secretary,  II.  S. 
Palmer,  Newark,  Del. 

Jan.  10-13. — New  Hampshire  Egg  and 
Baby  Chick  Show.  State  Armory.  Con¬ 
cord.  N.  H.  R.  C.  Bradley,  secretary, 
Durham.  N.  H. 

.Tan.  11-13. — New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Roches¬ 
ter.  N.  Y.  Secretary,  Roy  P.  McPher¬ 
son,  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 

Jan.  11-15. — New  York  Poultry  Show, 
U.  S.  Armory,  125  W.  14th  St..  New 
York  City.  Paul  P.  Ives,  secretary, 
New  York  Poultry.  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Inc.,  40  Whalley  Ave.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Jan.  16-20. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg.  Pa.  John  II.  Light,  director. 

Jan.  24-27. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  25-^7. — Eastern  meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  State  Arm¬ 
ory,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  26-28. — Connecticut  Rabbit  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association.  New  Haven  Arena,  New 
Haven.  Conn.  Frank  L.  Heeney,  seere- 
tary.  1313  Main  St..  Stratford,  Conn. 

Feb.  7-10. — New  York  State  Grange, 
sixtieth  annual  meeting,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  23-25.  —  Second  Rhode  Island 
Baby  Chick  Show,  Providence,  R.  I.  Sec¬ 
retary.  O.  P.  Stites,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

April  3-8.  —  New  York  Food  and 
Health  Exposition,  Grand  Central  Pal¬ 
ace,  New  York  City. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  t>y  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  has  continued 
moderately  active  during  the  past  week  with 
supplies  fro  muearby  sources  still  quite  plenti¬ 
ful,  considering  the  lateness  of  the  season.  Few 
price  changes  have  been  noted  on  fruits  or 
vegetables.  Eggs  and  butter  ranged  lower 
while  cheese  continued  firm.  The  wool  market 
was  again  inactive  throughout  the  week  and 
further  declines  were  noted. 

Apples.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady  for 
best,  market  draggy  on  ripe  stock,  including 
McIntosh.  Native  all  varieties  ord.  25  to  00c. 
Baldwins,  ord.  35  to  65c;  fancy  75c  to  $1.25. 

McIntosh  mostly  75c  to  $1.35;  large  fancy 

mostly  $1.50  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  Bald¬ 
wins  and  McIntosh  $1.50  to  $3  bbl.  .McIntosh 
SI  to  $1.25  bu.  tub.  N.  Y.,  N.  .T.,  Del.  and  Ya. 
bu.  bskts,  no  sales  noted. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  good 
for  best.  Native  cut  off  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 
Tex.  bchd.  ord.  $1.50  to  $1.75  crt.  of  30  bclis. 

Cabbage.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  white  25  to  40c.  Savoy  25  to  40c.  Red 

25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  Danish  fancy  75 

to  85c  100  lbs.  Tex.  round  type  $2.75  to  $3  crt. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  draggv.  Native  cu  toff  25  to  50e  std.  bu. 
box.  Calif,  bchd.  $1.75  to  $2.25,  mostly  $2 
crt.  N.  Y.  cut  off  no  sales  noted. 

Cauliflower. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
No  native.  Calif,  crts.  $1.25  to  $1.40.  Ore. 
erts.  $1.50. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  Native  18  bchs.  white  ord.  mostly 
75c  to  $1.25;  fancy  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 
Pascal,  best,  $2  to  $2.75.  poorer  lower.  N.  Y. 

2- 3  crts..  $1  to  $1.25.  poorer  lower.  Calif.  % 
crt..  $1.75  to  $2,  poorer  $1.50. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Mass.  %  bbl.  crts..  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  fair.  Hot¬ 
house  native  best  $8  to  $10,  poorer  low  as  $3.50 
std.  bu.  box:  others  no  sales  noted. 

Escarole. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  hothouse  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 
Ya.  bu.  bskt.  mostly  75e. 

Kale. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  15  to  35c  std.  bu.  box.  Va.  25  to  35c  bu. 
lipr. 

Lettuce.  — •  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Native  IS  heads  hothouse  15  to  35c  std. 
bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  $1.50  to  $2 
crt.  Ariz.  crts.  $2  to  $2.50.  N.  Y.  Big  Boston 
no  sales  noted. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  50  to  75c.  N.  Y.  best  50  to  75c.  Ta.  35 
to  05c.  few  75c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Yellow  native  35  to  00c  std.  bu. 
box.  Mass.  med.  size  mostly  45  to  55c  50  lbs. 
Ind.  and  Mich.  45  to  50c  50  lbs.  N.  Y.  yellow 
mostly  50c.  Col.  Valentias  $1  to  $1.10  50  lbs. 

Parsley.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady 
on  best.  Native  cut  off  50  to  75c,  few  85c  std. 
Im.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  50  to  00c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  Gr.  Mts. 
mostly  SI  100-lb.  bags.  P.  E.  I.  few  sales  $1.75 
DO  lbs.  Ida.  bakers  fancy  $2  to  $2.25  box. 

Radishes.— Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  50  to  60  bchs.  hothouse  35  to  75c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow, 
market  weak.  Native  25  to  50c.  poorer  lower 
std.  bu.  box.  Tex.  60  to  75c.  Va.  40c  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Sunnly  moderate  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  Blue  Hubbard  50  to  75c  bbl.,  %  to  l%c 
lb.  Ohio  Blue  Hubbard  few  sales  $15  to  $20 
ton. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  hothouse  5  to  12%c,  few  15c  lb.  Ohio 
fancy  90c  to  $1,  few  higher  8-lb.  bskt. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  rutabaga  or  purple  tops  25  to  40c,  few  50c 
std.  lio'".  P.  E.  1.  60  to  75c  50  lbs.  White 
Capes  25  to  50c  50  lbs. 

Hay. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  im¬ 
proved,  market  firm.  No.  1  Timothy  $17.50; 
No.  2  Timothy  $10.50.  Clover  mixed  red  No. 
1  $15.50  ton.  Alfalfa  no  sales.  White  oats 
clipped  (40-42  lbs.)  30%  to  31%c;  (36-38  lbs.) 
27%  to  28  %c  bu. 

Butter. — Market  steady,  creamery  extras  24c. 
Firsts  22%  to  23%c.  Seconds  21  to  22c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras  36c.  White  extras  36c.  Fresh  eastern  35c 
doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
moderatelv  light,  market  quiet.  Fowl  western 

3- 5  lbs.  i4  to  19c:  2%  to  3  lbs.,  12  to  13c. 
Roosters  10  to  11c.  Chickens,  small  16  to  19c, 
large  14  to  16c.  Chickens,  native  15  to  19c  lb. 
Live  poultry  firm.  Fowl  16  to  17c.  Leghorns 
12  to  13c.  Chickens  large  14  to  15c;  small  12 
to  13c.  Roosters  8c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
extras  16  to  16%c;  firsts  15%  to  16c.  Fresh 
extras  none;  firsts  13%  to  14 %c.  Western  held 
daisies  extras  15%  to  16c:  firsts  15  to  15%c. 
Held  extras  15%  to  16c.  Fresh  firsts  13  to  14c 
lb. 

Dried  Beans. — Market »draggy  except  on  small 
lots.  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Calif, 
small  white  $4  to  $4.50.  Yellow  eye  $3.50  to 
$3.75.  Red  kidney  $3.50  to  $3.75.  Lima  $5  to 
$5.50  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  continued  quiet,  demand  mod¬ 
erately  light,  prices  slightly  lower  on  most 
grades. 

Grease  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing  18%  to 
19 %c,  clothing  15  to  15%c;  %  blood,  combing 
19  to  19%c.  clothing  16  to  17c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing  19%  to  20%e.  clothing  17  to  18c:  !4  blood, 
combing  19%  to  20c,  clothing  17  to  17%c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  46  to  48c, 
clothing  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing  41  to  43c, 

clothing  35  to  37c;  %  blood,  combing  36  to  38c, 

clothing  32  to  34c;  14  blood,  combing  34  to  35c, 

clothing  29  to  31c:  Terr,  fine,  combing  44  to  46c, 

clothing  38  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing  43  to  44e, 

clothing  37  to  39e;  %  blood,  combing  38  to  40c, 

clothing  36  to  38c;  %  blood,  combing  36  to  38c, 

clothing  33  to  35c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  normal,  market  around  25c 
lower,  demand  very  poor;  .bulk  of  sales  $3 
to  $3.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  normal,  market  generally  oOc 
lower,  off  25c  more  in  some  instances,  demand 
extremely  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2  to  $3.50,  low 
cutter  $1.25  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $3. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $3  to  $6,  cull 
and  common  $2  to  $2.50. 

Sheep. — Not  enough  offered. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  about  normal,  market 
very  weak,  some  sale  $5  to  $10  lower,  demand 
poo’r.  Choice,  head.  $85  to  $95:  good,  $65  to 
$80;  medium,  $30  to  $65:  common,  $25  to  $30. 


An  electrician  returned  home  from 
work  one  night  to  find  his  small  son  wait¬ 
ing  for  him  with  his  right  hand  swathed 
in  a  bandage.  “Hello,  sonny !’’  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Cut  your  hand?”  “No,  Dad,” 
was  the  reply.  "I  picked  up  a  pretty  lit¬ 
tle  fly  and  one  end  wasn’t  insulated.” — 
Answers. 


“You  say  this  fellow  Perkins  is  far- 
sighed?”  “You  bet  he  is!  He  was  deal¬ 
ing  in  house  paint,  but  he  could  see  that 
business  was  going  to  get  it  in  the  neck 
so  he  switiched  off  to  the  face  paint  line, 
and  he  hasn't  even  known  there  was  a 
depression  around.”  —  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  BETTER  CALVES 

Larro  Calf  Meal  developed  on  famous  Larro  Research 
Farm  will  grow  better  calves  at  low  cost.  Rich  in  all 
nutrients  required  for  building  muscle,  bone  and 
strong  constitution.  Order  a  bag  and  see  difference  it 
makes.  Delivered  any  where  east  of  Mississippi.  50  lbs. 
$2.50;  100  lbs.  $4.25. 

THE  LARR0WE  MILLING  COMPANY 
Dept.  4,  Box  68,  North  End  Station,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Ship  Wool,  Furs,  Hides 


for  proorl  prices  to — 

S.  H. LIVINGSTON,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  farms  guernsey  o 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 


from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptiomil  values 


TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd 


For  Sale 


PUREBRED  GUERNSEY  BULL — accredited 

FRED  NEWMAN  -  Bainbridge.  N.  Y. 


|  MISCELLANEOUS  [ 

Pleasure  and  Profit  ucbockerGspamePilf ’ 

Prices  reasonable.  V.  S.  KENYON  -  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


White  New  Zealands,SS;  pair.  Supplies. White  Moscow 
Ducks.  BREEDERS  SUPPLY,  COBLESKILL.  SEW  YORK 


SHEEP 


Champion  Flock  of  1932.  Offering 
OlmUronilXLO  strong  yearling  rams — real  flock  im¬ 
provers;  also  ch  ice  ewes  b  ed  to  champion  sires.  Rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  IROQUOIS  FARM,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Vmoc  Tiffc  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS  Males,  $10-00, 
Allldo  iJllto  females,  $5.00  Nothing  better  for  the 
children.  O.  H.  RILEY  .  -  Franklin,  Vermont 


p  i  n  .  Thoroughbred  puppies,  sired  by  Knno  V. 
ureal  uane  Fuigricht,  brindle  and  fawn  with  black 
marks.  JOSEPH  FROZELLER,  P.  O.  Box  136,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS  wUrVo.a  $2°° 

The  pigs  we  ship  are  just  as  advertised,  all  large 
growthy  pigs,  ready  to  feed.  Crating  free.  Will  ship 
any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order;  and 
in  any  way  you  are  not  satisfied  in  to  days  with  the 
pigs,  return  them  at  my  expense. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross. 
WALTER  LUX 

388  SALEM  STREET  Tel.  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S. — Chester  White,  8  weeks  old  Barrows,  S3. OO  ea. 


CHESTER  WHITE 
and  DUROC  PIGS 

Helping  you  to  meet  conditions. 

7  to  10  weeks  old  pigs  $2.00  each. 

State  whether  boars,  barrows  or  sows.  All 
these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON,  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road  -  Tel.  Waltham  0888 


Boars — Sows — Gilts — Open  and  Bred 


Excellent  Young  Pigs 

Chester- Yorkshire  Cross 
Chester- Berkshire  Cross 
O.I.C.-  Duroc  Cross 
Shortnose  Yorkshire  Cross 
Fine  Shoats,  All 


at  Prevailing  Low  Prices 

j  8-9-10  weeks 

$2-$2.25-$2.50 
)  Reduction  on  S  or  more 
Ages  and  Prices. 


It’s  a  buyers 

C.  DAVIS 


market. 

BOX 


Double  treatment  33c  extra. 

II  -  CONCORD,  MASS. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  &  Yorkshire-Berkshire  &  0. 1.  C.  Crossed 
6-8  wks.  old,  $2.00.  .  .  8-10  wks.  old,  $2.25. 

40  pound  Shoats  $4.00  each. 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  I>.  on  approval- 
10  Discount  on  orders  of  10  pigs  or  more. 
Dailey  Stock  Farm,  Tel.  loss  Lexington,  Mass, 


CHESTER  BOARS 

S10-S12-S1  5-S20-S2B.  Guaranteed  to  service  sows. 

Younger  Boars  55.  58.  Pigs  all  breeds,  10  weeks,  52.00 
50  lb.  shoats  54.00.  Ship  C.  0,1). 

Carl  F.  Anderson, Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


IRISH  SETTERS 

Finely  bred,  hunting  and  show  strains. 

Meier  PinekiioU  Farm  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Selr^rcuy.V.“rm 

lirdale  pups  good  ones  $15.  and  $20.  Satisfaction 
M  assurded.  NINA  E.  WOOD,  Danielson*  Conn, 

Cnjn  Airedales,  Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers  will 
rUI  Jdit.  ship  C.O.D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM  Madison.N,  Y. 

Aoeker  Spaniel  puppies  black,  black  and  white,  brown 
V  $10.,  $5.  ECHO  FARM  KENNELS,  No.  Sheldon,  Vt. 

FERRETS 

Will shiP  c.o.D.jg<  FERRETS 

rabbits  and  other  game. 
Hales,  $2.00;  Females,  $2.50; 
Fair,  $4.00.  Yearling  Females, 
special  ratters,  $3.  ea.  6  pr.  *21. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 

ETCD  D  ITHTC  The  Famous  Farnsworth 
r*  r,  lx  lx  ■  .  I  ^  Strain.  I  specialize  in  breed* 
ing  them  small.  Males  $1.75; 
Females  $2.50.  One  pair  $4.00.  Yearling  females  special 
ratters  $3.00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruction  book  free. 
LEVI  FARNSWORTH  -  New  London,  Ohio 

FERRETS  Finest  quality.  Healthy,  tame  and  gentle. 

1  Males  $2.50;  females  $3;  Pail-  $5.  Special  price  on  large 
lots.  Shipments  C.  O.  D.  L.  L.  MACKEY.  Port  Clinton.  Ohio 

rcppCTQ  f°r  rabbit  or  rat  hunting  males  $2.00;  females 
rcnncio  *2.  SO;  pairs  *4;  special  ratters  $3.  C.O.D.  In¬ 
structions  with  order.  H.  ALMENDINGER,  Rocky  Ridge.  Ohio 

CpppcTO  females  $2.50;  males  $2.00;  pair  $4.00.  Year- 
renne  1  0  ling  females  special  ratters  $8.00.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  C.  E.  CROW,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 

CERRETS— White  or  brown.  Special  rat  and  rabbit 
1  hunters.  Free  price  list.  DONALD  DAY,  New  London.  O. 

Ferrets  Males,  $2;  females, $2  25;  pair  $4.  Special  hunters 
r  *3.  All  first  class  stock.  E.  L.  Hartman,  Boa  4,  N.  London,  O. 

CERRETS  white  or  brown.  Males  *2.00:  females  $2.25; 
A  pair  $4.00.  R.  c.  GREENE,  WELLINGTON,  OHIO 

CERRETS  white  or  brown  male  $2.00;  female  *2.50; 
r  pair  $4.00.  ELMER  BARKER,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 

RABBITS 

IIATI’RED,  Pedigreed  White  New  Zea lands 
f»-8  and  Chinchillas  from  registered  stock,  specially 
priceu  $3.00  each.  ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  New  City,  X.  Y. 

F0"d?°fed  New  Zealand  Reds  and  Whites 

Write  F  AIK  VIE  W  RABBITRY  -  Gap.  Pa. 

Rahhilc  X  Qunnliae  ComPIete  descriptive  literature- 

naDDlIb  a  supplies  Albert  Face,.  Jr.,  Inc..  D-14,  W.llkill,  N.  Y- 

GUINEA  PIGS 

fiilnot)  Pine  Breeders  only  50c.  each;  two  pairs 
UtllllVu  riys  of  Ringneck  Pheasants  $10  00. 

EMIL  S1IABOT,  BROAD  It  KOOK,  CONN. 

Rninao  Pitre  Sellout  cheap  healthy  stock. 

UUIIICd  righ  PAVL  GRASSMANN,  Swamp, Rd.RnshJainl.I'a. 

RACOONS 

^Jenuine  “Black  Raccoons.  Depression  prices.  All  stock 
^  registered.  E.  L.  HARTMAN,  New  London,  O. 

fipmfmp  Rlark  Raonnn (  hoice  Rtock  reasonable  prices. 

uciiumc ciduil fidLUun.4.  b.  cook,  new  London  o. 


Dire  nml  ennATe  <  weeks,  $2.00s  10  weeks,  $2.75; 
rluJ  alltl  iSIIVA  1  3  50  lb.  shouts,  $4.50.  Crated. 
Cash  with  order  or  C.O.D  Please  state  2d  choice  size 
and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT  -  Cheswold.  Del. 


DREG,  CUflllC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  51 .  Patibig- 
UROC  Off  I  lit  ton  &  Son,  Merrliield  N.  Y. 

REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS-Sows, 
Boars,  Pigs.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— a  No.  1  Ped.  shoats  #7.00 
each.  Clean,  healthy,  grain  fed.  R.  HILL  Seneca  Falls,  N.  *. 


Pure  bred  big  type  O.  I  C’s.  pigs  10  weeks  $5.00;  service 
boars  $15;  bud  sows  $25.  Vernon  bailer,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


PONIES 


Shetland  Ponies  for  immediate  sales 

A.  B,  PORTER  PONY  FARMS  -  ATWATER,  OHIO 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  each  issue  of  The  Ttnral  New- 
Yorker  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock. 
They  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
250.000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  hut  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  65  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $9.10  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
seven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to — 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


if  they  continue  in  production.  Young' 
males  are  considered  best,  if  fully  de¬ 
veloped  and  vigorous.  4. — An  egg"  can 
dler  may  be  made  by  cutting  a  circular 
bole  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  di 
ameter,  or  larger,  in  the  side  of  a  wood¬ 
en  box  that  can  be  set  down  over  a  light 


REDS 


NEW 

HAMPSHIRE 

The  Bu  sinetj  Man's  Bird  (or  Profits 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  and  original 
breeders.  8.000  birds  on  our  farm.  Be 
sure  of  genuine  New  Hampshire  Beds.  Buy 
direct  from  the  breeding  source.  Every 
chick  the  same  type  and  strain  with  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  breeding  back  of  it  from 
hardy,  Northern  grown  stock.  Every  breed¬ 
ing  bird  blood-tested  by  the  State.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  B.  W.  D.  Our  business 
lias  been  built  on  truthful  advertising  and 
honest  fair  dealings  with  poultry  public. 
Satisfactory  guaranteed  on  every  order, 
lor  15  years  we  have  been  breeding  for 
a  balanced  bird  and  developing  the  follow¬ 
ing  profit  making  characteristics  in  our 
strain: 

1.  Freedom  from  Disease  5.  Fast  Uniform  Growth 

2.  Outstanding  Vigor  6.  Early  Maturity 

?•  kow.^12rt.:llity  Heavy  Eqg  Production 

4.  Rapid  Full  Feathering  8.  Large  Egg  Size 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  which  de¬ 
scribes  fully  our  farms  and  breeding  stock. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  156  Walpole,  N.  H.  ■ 
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REMEMBER  The  Q  POINTS  of  HUBBARD 

BALANCED  BREEDING/ 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

BABY  CHICKS 

$14.00  per  100 

Eggs  for  Hatching 
$7.00  per  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders,  100 
per  cent  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
(B.W.D.)  Free. 

I  Specialize.  One  Breed,  One  Grade,  The  Best, 
at  One  Price. 


My  birds  are  early  maturing, 
want  for  your  early  broilers. 


Just  what  you 


Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders 
ORDER  NOW 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

Dept.  B  Rockland,  Mass. 


Leghorns-Rpds-Rocks-Wyandotlesf 

New  Hampshire  Reds-lbllcrois  Broiler  ChicKs  f 

ZH2E 


“WELL  BREP/^WKll3BREEDERS' 


Tested  to  LIVE  and 
bred  to  LAY 

We  are  hatching  entirely  from  flocks  State 
Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.  W.  D.)  without 
a  single  reactor  being  found.  Real  Quality  chicks. 

Our  New  Hampshire  Reds 
are  very  popular 

Hatches  every  week  in  the  year.  Special  price* 
to  broiler  raisers.  Catalogue. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery. 

Hall  Brothers,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tel.  645-5 


.  Leghorns 


Chicks  With  the  DOUBLE  GUARANTEE 

1.  100%  Livability  for  2  Weeks. 

2.  Must  pay  you  better  than  any  other 
chicks  you  can  buy. 

Prices  Reduced  —  Quality  Maintained 

The  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  we  are  now 
booking  for  Spring  delivery  will  be  even  better 
than  those  we  sold  for  seven  years  at  28c  each. 
Yet  the  price  has  been  reduced  to  17c  a  chick 
in  100  lots. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Special  Discount  Offer 

LORD  FARMS  Methuen,  Mass. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  1911 
-Tie  Strain  Brtd  /or  Larp  Uru/orm  Wbrtt  Eg&r  Ala-ayi."' 
Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  average  I 
Vt.  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24  oz.  eggs  soon  after  I 
they  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and  pedi-  I 
gree  bred  21  years  to  produce  a  strain  of  this  kind 
and  offer  you  pedigreed  breeding  cockerels  with  I 
several  generations  of  27  to  30  oz.  egg  breeding.  I 
Catalog  Free 

1CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  . 
F.  J.  DeHart.  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  I 


imr  MAPUGU.N  Hill 


Hardy  Vermont  r  hicks 

I  ■  ■  .i  JTi  W  iTri'r.!  .nr  ■  ■  f.rj'ji 


Are  sure-fire  profit  makers  because  they  are  surcharged 
with  health,  vigor  and  good  breeding.  Mortality  usually 
l3ss  than  extra  clucks.  All  breeding  stock  fully  inspect¬ 
ed  by  and  maintained  under  State  supervision.  Our 
N.  H.  Reds.  B.  Rocks  fine  for  eggs  or  broilers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

“It’s  the  Flock  Averaqe  that  Counts” 
MAPLEGLEN  POULTRY  FARM  -  PROCTOR,  VT. 

SUr»EH.  TEST  CliiolLS 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  11 .00 

White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes .  1  1.00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  and  Orpingtons .  11,00 

Black  and  White  Minorcas .  13.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  15.00 

Jersey  White  Giants .  18.00 

IAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  .  MADISON,  N.  J. 


Slow  Feathering;  Small 
Combs 

I  have  50  R.  I.  Red  pullets,  four 
months  old.  Some  have  feathered  very 

nicely,  while  others  have  not  as  yet  ______ _ _ _ _ _ 

grown  their  tail  feathers.  Will  these  bulb  or  small  lamp.  The  eggs  are  held 
birds  without  the  tail  feathers  be  as  good  before  this  hole  and  turned  with  a  jerk- 
layers  as  those  that  have  already  grown  ing  motion  as  they  are  examined.  A 
their  feathers?  I  also  have  a  small  flock  dark  place,  a  small  hole  and  a  light"  con- 
ot  \\  bite  Leghorns.  Some  have  a  large  stitute  an  egg  candler.  All  that  is  neces- 
comb,  while  others  have  a  small  comb,  sary  in  its  construction  is  so  to  arrange 
4 hey  are  all  the  same  age.  Will  it  pay  the  three  that  the  light  can  shine  out 
me  to  keep  the  pullets  with  the  small  only  through  the  egg  held  before  the  hole 
comb  as  layers?  I  feed  them  good  scratch  m.  b.  d. 

feed,  morning  and  night,  and  have  butter-  - > - 

milk,  growing  mash  before  them  always. 

They  also  get  table  scraps  and  green 
from  the  garden.  At  what  age  should  I 
give  them  laying  mash?  MRS.  A.  B. 

New  Jersey.  The  birds  in  the  first  Pennsylvania 

Some  chickens  in  any  breed  may  feath-  almost  *40  clo®ed>,  consumed 

er  slowly,  possibly  because  of  lack  of  vi-  tons  of  t  f  ?ed  and,  laid  ov;er,  11 
tality,  but  they  need  not  be  discarded  be-  of  o  o  86  f*°ed  Cos1i  (ex' 

cause  of  this  unless  evidently  lacking  in  fenr-'p.  F  iui  01  d'2  ?ents  Iief  dozen, 
size,  health  and  vigor.  Leghorns  do  not  w  8e  supeJvlsor  of  the  con- 

all  have  the  same-sized  comb  and  a  large,  1s.1?  Jus.  report. 


Pennsylvania  Egg  Contest 
Results 


changes  in  character  with  the  produc-  ZToilXt ;  ’  ™d 

tivity  of  the  bird.  When  laying,  the  comb  ’  od’-  2  gallons,  and  several  thousand 


becomes  full,  red,  smooth ‘'and  waxy  in  b£?d  S1®,  i>U‘Si'S’  each1 

amtenranw  Wkon  in,-:,,,,  opqcpo  t-i1p  Diid  during  the  o—  (-day  period  consumed 

’  e  more  than  20  times  her  weight  in  feed. 

Laying  mash  was  kept  before  the  birds 
at  all  times  by  means  of  open  hoppers. 
This  mash,  which  cost  approximiately 


appearance.  When  laying  ceases,  the 
comb  shrivels  in  size,  becomes  pale,  dry 
and  rough.  As  the  pullet  approaches  the 
laying  age  the  comb  expands  and  be¬ 
comes  bright  in  color  and  warm  to  the 
touch,  but  this  does  not  occur  at  the  same 
age  throughout  the  flock  and  pullets 
should  not  be  disposed  of  because  they 
lag  behind  some  of  the  most  precocious  of 
their  sisters.  A  small,  dry  rough  comb 
in  a  hen  of  laying  age  and  during  what 
should  be  her  laying  period  may  be  taken 
as  a  sign  of  poor  production,  however.  A 
laying  mash  may  be  given  growing  chicks 
as  soon  as  any  mash  is  fed.  There  is 
not  sufficient  difference  in  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  growing  pullet  and  a  laying 
hen  to  make  _  it  needful  to  divide  the 
period  of  life  into  sections  and  feed  spe¬ 
cial  formulas  for  each  section.  It  may 
be  necessary  as  pullets  develop  to  check 
premature  ripening  by  feeding  less  mash 
and  more  whole  grain  but  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  change  the  composition  of  the 
mash.  m.  B.  d. 


$35.60  a  ton,  consists  of  300  lbs.  No.  2  or 
better  corn  meal,  250  lbs.  standard  wheat 
bran,  100  lbs.  standard  flour  wheat  mid- 
(flings,  100  Jbs.  No.  2  ground  clipped 
oats  (38  to  40  lbs.),  100  lbs.  meat  scrap, 
oO  lbs.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal  (19  to  20  per 
cent  protein),  50  lbs.  fish  meal  (55  to  60 
per  cent  protein),  50  lbs.  dried  skim  milk 
(32  to  34  per  cent  protein),  10  lbs.  salt. 
\\  ater  was  available  to  the  laying  hens 
constantly.  The  open-water  pans  were 
scrubbed  and  refilled  daily. 

Scratch  grain,  made  up  of  100  lbs. 
cracked  yellow  corn,  100  lbs.  whole  wheat 
and  15  lbs.  clipped  oats,  was  fed  once 
daily  by  scattering  in  the  litter  in  the 
late  afternoon.  This  feed  cost  $25.60 
per  ton. 

Fleshing  mash  of  equal  parts  of  yellow 
cornmeal  ($26  per  ton),  rolled  oats 
($39)  and  condensed  buttter  milk  ($2.75 
per  cwt.)  mixed  barley  moist,  was  fed 
in  an  amount  that  the  birds  would  clean 
tT  ,  ,  .  .  ,  up  in  20  minutes.  A  small  amount  of 

How  does  hominy  feed  compare  with  cod-liver  oil  (85  cents  per  gallon)  was 

cornmeal  in  feeding  value  for  broilers  and  added  to  the  mash 

laying  hens?  Hominy  feed  costs  me  $1  Cabbage  was  cut  and  fed  during  the 
and  cornmeal  $1.50  per  100  lbs.  I  mix  Winter  months,  while  fresh  lawn  clip- 

my^  oi\n  teed,  using  the  Cornell  formula,  pings  were  made  available  during  the 

Spring  and  Summer.  Oyster  shells  and 
grit  were  kept  before  the  birds  at  all 
times  in  self-feeding  hoppers. 

Wheat  straw  was  used  on  the  floor  and 
litter  and  wood  shavings  were  used  in  the 
nest  as  nesting  material. 

Artificial  light  was  utilized  in  the  Fall 
and  Winter  to  supplement  daylight,  thus 
providing  the  birds  a  13-hour  working 
day  throughout  the  year. 

A  liot-water  heating  system  was  used 
to  maintain  a  uniform  temperature  in 
each  pen  throughout  the  Winter  months. 


Hominy  Feed  for  Poultry 


and  have  very  good  results,  j.  a.  d.  m. 

In  all  the  multitude  of  formulas  for 
poultry  feeds  that  are  in  print,  I  have 
never  seen  hominy  feed  mentioned  as  a 
component  part  of  one  of  them,  but  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
used  when  cheaper  in  price  than  corn¬ 
meal.  Hominy  feed  is  a  by-product  of 
hominy  grits  for  human  consumption  and 
formerly  used  in  the  production  of 
brewers’  products.  It  is  made  up  of  the 
outside  coat,  or  bran,  of  the  corn  kernel, 
the  germ  and  a  part  of  the  starchy  por¬ 
tion.  As  it  is  kiln  dried,  it  keeps  well. 

It  is  somewhat  bulkier  than  corn,  a  lit¬ 
tle  higher  in  fiber  and  because  of  its 
germ  content,  higher  in  fat.  It  is  liked  The  first  membership  meeting  of  the 
as  a  dairy  feed  and  for  the  fattening  of  Hudson  Valley  Egg  Auction  was  held  at 
pigs.  Its  price  varies  in  the  market,  the  Court  House  in  Kingston,  Ulster 
sometimes  being  cheaper,  sometimes  more  County,  N.  Y.,  the  last  Monday  in  No- 
costly  than  cornmeal,  this  variation,  I  vember.  More  than  80  members  repre- 
presume,  being  due  to  the  amounts  on  senting  Dutchess,  Ulster  and  Columbia 
hand  as  a  by-product  of  the  making  of  counties  attended.  A.  P.  Kaplan,  of  Ac- 
grits.  Hurd,  in  “Practical  Poultry  cord.  Ulster  County,  was  chosen  presi- 
I  arming,”  says  of  it:  “It  carries  a  high-  dent  of  the  auction. 

er  percentage  of  protein  and  more  fiber  In  the  original  regulations  put  into  ef- 
than  cornmeal,  is  palatable  and  can  be  feet  the  first  day  of  the  auction,  October 
used  in__the_same  way,  but  is  not  as  good  18,  there  was  to  be  a  reduction  in  the 


■SuABANiiii- 

98%  LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEED  UP  TO  4  WEEKS 

Our  chicks  must  be  good  to  live  up  to  this 
guarantee.  Through  many  years  of  continuous 
trapnesting  and  pedigreeing,  we  have  developed 
a  heavy-laying,  non-sitting,  strain. 

100 %  State  Blood-Tested 
Write  for  new  FREE  Catalog  and 
Pre-Season  Discount  Offer 

REDBIRD  FARM  WreKnVkas, 


pss 

R.I.Reds 

A  bTre<:,ds  -at  the  Ne'v  York  State  Con¬ 
test  (L.  I.)  during  the  winter  months. 

Trapnested  Blood-Tested 
Pedigreed  for  24  Years 
All  Stock  Our  Own  Strain 
1931-32  Contest  f  Maine  -  248  points  243  eggs 
Records:  j  New  York  236  points  232  eggs 

ua  ,e^°W  b°oking  orders  for  Baby  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs  at  subtantially  reduced 
£iiCeA  .  SP®01*1  DI*co“nl  allowed  on  orders 
placed  before  January  15th.  Podlgreed  Cock¬ 
erels  from  high-record  dams. 

Special  Broiler  Chicks  Reds  and  Crosses 
Write  for  FBEE  Catalog  and  Prices 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO? MASS. 


COCKERELS  “S-  COCKERELS 

SELECTION  —  LOWEST  PRICES, 
backed  by  43  yrs.  careful  selection,  trapnesting- 
SFlcVfiSSI®rreein8'  ^or  big:,  brown,  winter  EGGS 
Have  laid  way  into 
popularity  World  over.  Certified  records  148 
gg3  148/iaA?-  So7  eKfW  yr.  Earliest  Layers. 

SAVeli»ane»iUt Heavy  contest  winners. 

E  33 Jo  ON  EGGS  &  CHICKS  by  bookiner  1933  deliv- 
epBrk«^erS  f^18  montb*  All  from  biddies  State  B.W.  D.  tested  All 
Parka  customers  protected  by  U.  S.  Trade  Mark/  Cateloff free. 

J.W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


weneM  Chicks 


Blood-Te»ted  Chicks  —  Hatches  Every  Thur.day 
Rrnti.r^rf  —  Rw,d*  —  Wyandottes 
BrwHtoCr0S* rU  wyan-Rock»  or  Bram-Rocks 
Wnir^ufcvkH,011  chicks  and  pullets. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Degt.  A.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Free  range  grown.  Front  selected  2  and  3  yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Apr.  &  May  hatched  for  immediatedel. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  -  R.nsomvllle,  N.  Y. 


Hudson  Valley  Egg  Auction 


HEARTY  BB'  CHICKS 

White  &  Barred  Rocks.  &  R.I.  Reds  $8.-100.  Add  lc 
per  chick  in  less  than  100  lots.  Heavy  Mixad  $7.00 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 

PfcOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPKI.VUS,  1'A. 


HEALTHY  PULLETS  HENS 

S.  C  .Tom  Barron  English  White  Leghorns 
il8  wks..  S5e-,  Ready  to  lay  (W  to  %" 
•comb)  !)5e.  Laying  (with  full  comb) 
*1.10.  Yearling  Hens  75c.  C.  O.  I) 
on  approval.  F.  O.  B.  Zeeland.  100*  guaranteed. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  POULTRY  FARM,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  fc>.  C.  R. 
I.  Reds,  *7  00  per  100.  Heavy  mixed  chicks  *6  00  per  100 
Special  price  on  large  orders.  Hatches  each  week.’ 
Write  tor  catalogue  today. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


- — from  Michigan 
accredited  blood- 
tested  stock.  Ce- 


a  feed.”  It  is,  of  course,  a  fattening 
feed,  like  cornmeal,  and  should  be  com¬ 
bined  with  some  of  the  high  protein 
foods  in  bealancing  a  ration.  It  would 


selling  charge  of  from  45  to  35  cents  per 
case.  This  is  contingent  upon  the  volume 
of  eggs  sold  at  the  block  as  500  cases 
are  needed  for  the  reduction.  The  mem- 


seem  to  me  a  desirable  addition  to  a  poul-  bers  voted  to  continue  the  45  cents  han- 
try  ration  when  it  can  be  purchased  at  a  dling  charge  indefinitely  and  turn  the  10 
so  much  lower  price  than  that  which  you  cents  per  case  over  to  the  association 
quote  as  the  cost  of  cornmeal.  With  meal  treasurer  for  advertising  and  other  pro¬ 
fit  practically  the  same  price,  there  evi-  gressive  purposes  to  he  expended  at  the 


dently  would  be  little  occasion  to  substi 
tute  hominy  feed.  m.  b.  d. 


Poultry  Questions 

1. — At  what  age  is  it  desirable  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  cockerels  from  the  pullets,  and 
how  to  distinguish  them?  2. — How  am 
I  to  tell  when  a  hen  is  laying?  3. — How 
long  do  hens,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys 
lay?  4. — How  can  I  make  an  egg  can¬ 
dler?  s.  s. 


discretion  of  the  directors.  A  vote  also 
was  taken  to  apply  for  copyright  on  the 
term,  “Hudson  Valley  Eggs,”  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  those  sold  at  the  auction  from 
others. 

For  the  week  of  November  21,  more 
than  250  cases  were  sold.  The  prices 
both  days  at  the  auction,  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  were  good  and  the  market  was 
strong.  Fancy  and  grade  A  large  white 
eggs,  57  lbs,  or  over  per  case,  brought 
from  40  to  48%e.  The  fancy  grade 
ranged  between  45%  to  47%c  per  dozen. 
Fancy  and  grade  A  mediums  weighed  52 
to  57  lbs.  .and  sold  from  31  to  38% c.  Pul¬ 
let  eggs  brought  as  high  as  37c  for  the 
best.  Pewees  averaged  25c  with  less 
than  case  lots  sold  at  somewhat  lower 
prices.  Large  browns,  not  produced  in 
the  valley  in  such  great  quantities  as 


1. — Cockerels  and  pullets  should  be 
separated  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  sex,  as  the  pullets  will  de¬ 
velop  better  if  placed  by  themselves.  The 
sex  of  the  large-combed  breeds  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  growth  of  the  comb  and 

wattles  and  the  general  masculine  ap-  _  _ ^ 

pearanee  of  the  birds.  2. — If  the  vent  the  whites,  brought  a  high  price  of  43c 
is  large  and  moist,  instead  of  being  dry  and  a  low  of  39%c. 

and  contracted,  and  there  is  space  enough  The  auction,  only  six  weeks  old  as 
between  the  pelvic  bones  (pelvic  arch)  this  is  written,  has  been  increasing  en- 
for  several  fingers,  the  hen  is  probably  couragingly  in  sales  volume  and  member- 
laying.  These  pelvic  bones  may  be  felt  ship.  The  first  auction  day  saw  a  busi- 
below  the  vent  as  two  sharp  points,  be-  ness  of  $700  being  transacted,  involving 
tween  which  one  or  more  fingers  may  the  sale  of  about  60  cases.  For  the  week 


be  laid.  3. — Ducks  have  been  kept  four 
years,  probably  could  be  kept  longer. 
Geese  are  said  to  attain  a  life  of  40 
years.  Hens  have  been  kept  laying  in 
confinement  for  seven  years.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  turkeys  may  live  and 
lay.  They  reach  full  maturity  at  two 


of  November  28,  250  cases  were  sold 
bringing  in  return  slightly  more  than 
$2,500.  Membership  has  increased  mark¬ 
edly  and  there  are  now  more  than  200 
members  of  which  145  have  consigned 
eggs  to  at  least  one  auction  sales.  Dur¬ 
ing  December,  indications  point  to  a 


years  of  age,  and  the  hens  may  be  kept  sales  volume  that  will  exceed  350  cases, 
for  hatching  for  from  four  to  six  years  EUGENE  w.  candidus. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks 

darbroolc  strain:  Official  contest  winners  world’s  record 
pen  280  eggs  per  bird.  R.O.P.  records  to  324  eggs 
30-day  livability  guarantee.  Come  to  headouarters'for 
the  best.  Cost  no  more.  Catalog  free. 

BRUMMER  &  FREDRICKSON.  Bx  64.  Holland,  Mich. 

Grandview  Leads  Again  IVtll2 

birds  averaged  263  eggs— 276.07  points:  five  pens,  233 
eggs  —.8.52  points;  all  pens  among  leaders  present 
contests.  \\  by  take  chances?  Order  chicks  from  Michi¬ 
gan  R.O.I.  breeder  of  profit  producing  stock.  Write 
for  catalog. 

Grandview  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Zeeland.  Michigan. 

WAI  f K  fHIfKS  Eiders  culled  for  high  egg 
v-IULIVO  production,  vigor  size  and 
color  by  Mr.  Woodcock  who  had  a  four  year  State 
Coliege  course,  and  seven  years  practical  experience 
Catalog  free. 

L.  R,  W'ALCK  HATCHERIES,  GREENCASTLE.  PA. 

MORE  HEN  MONEY 

Increase  your  poultry  profits  by  following  the 
practical  tips  on  teeding  for  eggs,  housing,  and 
disease  control  which  appear  monthly  in  Every  - 
bodys.  Only  magazine  giving  you  the  latest  dis¬ 
coveries  in  poultry  raising  from  all  parts  of  tn» 
world.  1  yr  trial,  25c.  Send  for  FREE  Sample. 
Everybody*  Poultry  Mag.  Dept.  23,  Hanover,  Pa. 


ambeFr  GOD  LIVER  OIL 

BIOLOGICALLY  TESTED  FOR  A  and  D 
5  Gal.  $5.50-10  Gal.  $10.50.  F.  O.  B.N.  Y. 
Buyers  of  30  Gal.  Drums  Special  Low  Price 
CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Many  of  our  250,000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 
their  wants? 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  order  from  some  breeder 
whose  announcement  appears  in  these 
columns.  If  you  have  a  good  supply 
of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  In 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  the  birds  that  you  can 
spare.  Write  for  rates  and  information 
to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT.  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.  ) 
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Cannibal  Pullets 

Early  in  the  Summer  I  bought  some 
IQ- weeks-old  pullets.  When  they  reached 
me  several  of  them  had  been  very  badly 
picked  behind.  They  had  been  two  or 
throe  days  on  the  road.  While  they  were 
well  packed  and  seemed  to  have  food 
enough,  they  had  gone  at  some  of  these 
pullets  rather  savagely.  I  have  had  to 
keep  them  confined,  and  I  have  noticed 
of  late  that  probably  three-fourths  of 
them  are  picked,  some  of  them  so  badly 
that  they  are  bleeding.  They  have  been 
laying  well  until  recently,  when  it 
dropped  off,  and  it  looks  as  if  they  were 
beginning  to  molt.  I  have  allowed  them 
to  run  around  the  farm  in  the  hope  that 
this  would  stop.  Is  there  anything  that 
can  be  done  for  this  condition?  Would 
yo  uadvise  attempting  to  raise  a  flock 
from  these  particular  pullets?  H.  b.  s. 

New  York. 

This  form  of  near  cannibalism  is  one 
of  the  distressing  accompaniments  of 
chick-raising  in  limited  quarters,  close 
confinement  and  idleness  seeming  to 
arouse  the  inherited  instinct  for  blood 
that  doubtless  characterized  fowls  in 
more  ancient  times.  No  matter  how  well 
fed,  the  taste  of  fresh  blood  will  often 
arouse  a  flock  to  uncontrollable  fury  and 
result  in  the  actual  tearing  to  pieces  of 
one  or  more  birds  attacked  by  others. 
Quills  pulled  and  having  the  blood  taste 
may  start  the  desire  or  a  protruding  vent 
that  arouses  curiosity  by  its  color  may 
be  the  first  point  of  attack.  Even  the 
youngest  chicks  may  pick  at  each  others’ 
feet  until  they  have  started  a  drop  of 
blood,  when  the  whole  flock  may  engage 
in  competition  to  destroy  the  victim. 
There  is  very  evidently  an  inherent  taste 
for  fresh  blood  in  fowls  that,  however 
long  suppressed,  may  burst  forth  in  dis¬ 
tressing  evidence  at  any  moment  if  con¬ 
ditions  arouse  the  craving.  Small  chicks 
may  be  protected  in  a  measure  by  watch¬ 
ing  for  the  first  outbreaks  and  daubing 
the  injured  feet  of  the  first  victims  with 
pine  tar  or  some  other  distasteful  and 
sticky  stuff.  Older  ones  may  have  one 
of  the  “no-pick”  salves  applied  about  the 
vent,  these  salves  being  bitter  substances 
calculated  to  discourage  cannibals.  There 
are  also  red  paints  to  be  applied  to  the 
brooder  windows  to  give  entering  light 
a  blood-colored  hue  and  thus  prevent  the 
inmates  from  observing  blood  upon  their 
mates.  Of  course  the  feeding  of  salt  or 
fresh  meat  has  been  tried  in  the  hope 
of  satisfying  the  appetite  for  animal 
food,  but  this  as  frequently  fails  as  suc¬ 
ceeds.  Any  measure  that  seems  effectual 
in  a  trial  or  two  gains  a  reputation  that 
it  is  likely  to  lose  the  next  time  it  is 
tried. 

I  know  of  no  measures  as  generally 
successful  as  giving  a  flock  its  freedom  to 
range  and  separate  in  search  of  food  and 
entertainment.  This,  however,  may  not 
be  an  available  method  in  many  cases 
where  range  is  limited  or  wanting.  t  A 
no-pick  salve  vouched  for  by  the  New 
England  Poultryman  may  be  made  by 
combining  one  ounce  pulverized  crystals 
of  iodine,  six  ounces  bitter  aloes,  _  13 
ounces  oil  of  wormwood  and  a  sufficient 
amount  of  Venetian  red  to  give  the  mix¬ 
ture  a  red  color.  As  much  of  the  above 
mixture  may  be  combined  with  vaseline 
as  the  latter  substance  will  conveniently 
hold.  This  salve  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
vents  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  fowls 
in  the  flock  to  create  the  idea  in  the 
minds  of  all  that  anything  red  is  to  be 
given  a  wide  berth.  Applying  it  to  but  a 
few  is  useless.  This  salve  is  also  recom¬ 
mended  for  baby  chicks,  where  doubtless 
less  in  amount  is  sufficient.  Another 
more  simple  paste  may  be  made  from 
two  ounces  pine  tax',  one  ounce  powdered 
bitter  aloes  and  sufficient  tincture,  of 
iodine  to  dilute  the  above  to  the  desired 
consistency.  Still  another  .  formula  is 
four  ounces  of  vaseline,  one-fourth  ounce 
of  carmine  and  one-fourth  ounce  of  aloes. 
It  will  be  seen  from  these  formulas  that 
the  idea  is  to  make  a  bitter  and  very 
disagreeable  mixture  that  is  harmless,  but 
of  such  color  and  nature  as  to  convince 
a  chick  or  older  fowl  that  anything  re¬ 
sembling  blood  is  not  to  be  touched.  It 
is  very  likely  that  your  pullets  ax;e  un¬ 
dergoing  a  Fall  molt,  a  difficult  thing  to 
prevent  in  early-hatched  birds.  The 
feather  pulling  and  picking  do  not  dis¬ 
qualify  the  pullets  for  the  breeding  pen 
in  the  coming  season.  M.  B.  D. 


Pullorum  Disease 

I  ordered  1.200  baby  chicks1  in  Septem- 
bei-.  Within  a  week  more  than  half  died. 
Post  mortem  showed  yellow  spots  on 
liver,  and  gall  half  as  big  as  the  gizzard. 
Last  year  I  ordered  100  chicks  from  the 
same  hatchery  and  only  lost  10.  They 
run  around  and  when  they  fall  over  or 
trip  they  absolutely  will  not  get  up  until 
someone  sets  them  on  their  feet.  I  have 
never  seen  such  chicks ;  as  a  rule  if  they 
get  knocked  down  they  fight  to  get  up, 
but  not  these;  they  only  wait  for  the 
other  to  tramp  on  them.  j.  E.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

When  half  of  a  large  flock  of  chicks 
die  witliing  a  week  or  two  of  hatching, 
one  is  strongly  led  to  suspect  that  they 
have  pullorum  disease  (bacillary  white 
diai'i'lioea)  contracted  from  their  moth¬ 
ers  through  the  egg.  In  this  disease,  the 
chick  becomes  weak,  ruffled  in  feather, 
stands  humped  up  with  drooping .  wings, 
grows  gradually  weaker  until  it  dies.  An 
examination  of  the  liver  may  show  it  to 
be  of  brown  color  and  more  or  less 
streaked  with  red.  The  yolk  that  is 
drawn  into  the  body  before  hatching  may 
be  partly  unabsorbed.  The  only  positive 


proof  of  this  disease  is  through  a  micro¬ 
scopic  examination  that  will  reveal  the 
organism  causing  it,  but  the  time  of  oc¬ 
currence  and  appearance  of  the  sick 
chicks,  together  with  the  great  mortality 
are  usually  sufficient  to  identify  it.  to 
those  familiar  with  the  disease.  .  Diar¬ 
rhoea  may  be  present  and  “pasting  up 
behind”  occur,  occur  or  it  may  not.  The 
old  term  “white  diarrhoea”  has  been  dis¬ 
carded,  as  a  whitish  discharge  may  oc¬ 
cur  in  digestive  or  other  troubles  not 
connected  with  pullorum.  A  plaintive 
shrill  peeping  may  also  be  noted  when 
the  bowels  move.  There  is  no  cure  for 
this  disease,  which  must  be  avoided  by 
hatching  from  disease-free  hens.  Com¬ 
mercial  hatcheries  should  guarantee  free¬ 
dom  from  infection  with  this  disease, 
since  its  control  lies  with  them. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ventilation  of  Henhouse 

I  am  just  beginning  in  the  poultry 
business  and  have  a  20x20  laying-house. 
The  front  has  two  2  ft.  6  in.  by  5  ft. 
glass  windows,  one  on  each  side,  and  in 
between  is  a  curtain  window  4x6  ft. ;  two 
1  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  glass  sash  windows  in 
the  rear  under  the  drop  board  and  the 
one  side  has  a  glass  window  3x3  ft.,  also 
a  door  on  the  west  side.  East  side  has  a 
3x3  ft.  glass  window.  Idas  open  rafters 
front  and  rear ;  pressed  wood  closes  raft¬ 
ers  over  dropping  boaixl.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  as  to  the  ventilation?  Should 
these  rafters  stay  open  all  Winter?  Is 
an  air  duct  necessary?  The  wind  seems 
to  be  very  changeable  in  this  locality. 

N ew  J ersey.  F.  L. 

YTou  will  not  need  to  keep  the  rear 
openings  between  the  l'after  open  in  cold 
weather.  They  aid  ventilation  in  the 
Summer  but  would  permit  too  much  cold 
air  to  reach  the  bii’ds  on  their  perches  in 
the  AATinter.  Whether  or  not  the  front 
openings  should  be  open  or  closed  in  the 
AVinter  will  depend  upon  the  satisfactory 
operation  of  the  open  front  space  in 
keeping  the  interior  dry.  It  is  quite  like¬ 
ly  that  they  will  need  to  be  kept  closed 
and  some  plans  for  such  houses  have  the 
extended  fronts  of  the  rafters  boxed  in, 
with  the  board  covei'ing  the  lower  side 
hinged  so  that  it  may  be  dropped  when 
it  is  desired  to  open  the  spaces  between 
the  rafters.  Some  experimenting  will 
doubtless  have  to  be  done  to  ascertain  the 
best  method  of  ventilating  this  building- 
in  cold  weather.  Rules  for  ventilation 
do  not  apply  equally  well  to  all  buildings 
in  all  localities.  The  object  to  be  at¬ 
tained  is  not  to  keep  the  house  warm  but 
to  keep  it  dry ;  often  a  difficult  matter  if 
the  building  is  at  all  overcrowded.  The 
“open  front”  method  of  ventilation,  with 
cloth  covered  frames  that  may  be  used 
in  temporarily  closing  the  openings  dur¬ 
ing  storms  or  on  exceptionally  cold 
nights,  seems  to  work  as  well  in  most 
cases  as  any  other  and  is  in  common  use. 

M.  B.  D. 


New  Jersey  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington. — In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  volume  of  supplies  offered  on  the  auc¬ 
tion  increased  sharply  during  the  past 
two  weeks,  prices  held  steady  and  the 
heavier  stocks  were  moved  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  A  total  of  1,8S3  cases  were  offered 
on  the  market  compared  with  1,614  cases 
during  the  previous  fortnight.  The  egg 
market  in  general  has  reached  lower 
levels  during  the  past  two  weeks,  as  the 
peak  of  prices  has  passed.  Production  in 
nearby  sections  has  increased  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  but  supplies  at  large  markets  have 
not  been  excessive.  High  retail  prices 
have  l'estricted  consumption  and  until 
retail  prices  are  more  in  line  with  farm 
and  wholesale  prices  the  egg  market  can¬ 
not  expand  to  any  great  extent. 

On  the  Flemington  Auction,  hennery 
whites  of  the  New  Jersey  fancy  grade 
sold  well  at  35  to  42c,  with  mediums  of 
the  same  quality  at  30  to  38c.  Grade  A 
whites  were  a  little  dull  but  prices  were 
mostly  steady  at  35%  to  41c.  Mediums 
of  this  grade  were  active  at  30  to  37  %c. 
Pullets  in  moderate  supply  were  steady 
at  28  to  33c,  while  Pewees  in  light  re¬ 
ceipts  were  slow  at  27  to  29%c.  Browns 
continued  in  light  supply  and  sales  wei'e 
rather  slow.  New  Jersey  fancy  sold  at 
35  to  40%c,  with  mediums  at  30  to  34c. 
Grade  A  browns  were  slow  at  34  to 
37%e,  with  mediums  of  this  quality  sell¬ 
ing  at  29  to  3314c.  Brown  pullets  in 
light  supply  were  dull  at  27%  to  30c. 

Vineland. — Volume  at  this  market  con¬ 
tinues  very  uniform,  with  variation  from 
sale  to  sale  much  less  than  at  Fleming¬ 
ton.  A  total  of  1,279  cases  were  offered 
for  sale  during  the  past  two  weeks,  com¬ 
pared  with  1.270  cases  the  previous  fort¬ 
night.  Trading  was  fairly  active  at  all 
sales  and  the  moderate  offerings  were 
moved  readily  at  prices  2  to  3c  per  dozen 
over  comparable  quotations  at  New 
York.  Hennery  whites  of  New  Jersey 
fancy  grade  were  firm  at  35%  to  40%  e, 
with  mediums  of  the  same  quality  at  31 
to  34%c.  Grade  A  whites  sold  well 
bringing  34%  to  37%c  for  the  large  sizes 
with  mediums  at  30%  to  34c.  Pullets 
moved  rather  slowly  as  the  price  of  the 
larger  sizes  is  somewhat  lower  than  be¬ 
fore  Thanksgiving,  and  competition  for 
the  smaller  sized  eggs  is  much  stiffer. 
Alost  sales  of  pullets  were  made  at  28  to 
30c,  with  some  early  sales  up  to  32c. 
Pewees  in  very  light  supply  were  dull  at 
27%  to  30c.  Brown  eggs  on  this  market 
are  in  very  light  supply  at  all  times,  and 
the  past  two  weeks  was  no  exception. 
Nearly  all  offerings  were  of  grade  A 
quality  and  the  large  sized  eggs  of  this 


quality  sold  at  34  to  37c.  with  some  lots 
bringing  up  to  39%c.  .Medium  grade  A 
browns  were  slow  at  31  to  33%c. 

J.  M.  F. 


Colorado  Notes 


m  “Brevities,”  R.  N.-Y.  for  November 
16,  mention  was  made  of  the  few  post  of¬ 
fices  existent  in  both  Mineral  and  Hins¬ 
dale  counties  in  Colorado.  Both  of  these 
counties,  including  some  others,  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  chain  which  forms  the 
Rockies,  or  Continental  Divide.  The 
eastern  and  southern  parts  of  these  coun¬ 
ties  form  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River,  which  only  a  short  time 
back  was  frequently  mentioned,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  great  floods  in  Texas,  and 
Mexico. 

This  well-known  river  forms  the  boun¬ 
dary  line  of  the  United  States  and  Mexi¬ 
co,  from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  to  the  Gulf,  and 
as  already  stated,  has  its  beginning  in 
the  high  altitudes  of  the  Rockies  in  the 
State  of  Colorado,  and  primarily  in  parts 
of  the  two  counties  above  mentioned, 
which,  at  certain  seasons  are  subject  to 
much  rain  together  with  deep  snows  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  months;  thus  like  all 
Rocky  Mountain  rivers,  the  run-off  is 
greatest  during  June  and  July. 

The  counties  under  consideration  pro- 
duced  millions  of  gold  and  silver  during 
a  period  of  yeai’s  existending  from  55  to 
40  years  ago,  or  between  the  seventies 
and  nineties.  Since  that  pei-iod  mining 
lias  gradually  gone  downward  from 
causes  known  to  most  of  us.  A  number 
of  branches  of  x'ailroads,  including  the 
one  to  the  county  seat  of  Hinsdale,  have 
been  abandoned,  a  bus  being  substituted. 

The  agricultural  ai'eas  of  these  coun¬ 
ties  have  come  to  the  front  for  their 
high  quality  of  hardy  produce  which  con¬ 
sists  mainly  of  head  lettuce.  Yet  all 
quick-maturing  vegetables,  like  early 
peas,  cauliflower,  potatoes  and  a  number 
of  others  grow  to  perfection  in  quality 
and  appearance,  since  the  effect  of  the 
high  altitude  prevents  insect  injury.  I11 
fruits  wild  raspberries  and  strawberries 
cover  the  slopes  from  an  altitude  of  seven 
to  eight  thousand  feet.  Special  mention 
must  be  given  to  the  section  known  as 
South  Fork,  a  narrow  valley  in  which  the 
south  fork  of  the  Rio  Grande  has  its  be¬ 
ginning.  This  valley  has  produced  the 
finest  head  lettuce  in  all  Colorado,  being 
eagerly  sought  by  dealers  who  have  han¬ 
dled  some  of  its  immense  crops  produced 
there,  and  which  has  been  instrumeixtal 
in  keeping  its  branch  railroad  from  being- 
junked.  G.  W.  HUBER. 

Colorado. 


A  Virginia  family  was  training  a 
colored  girl  from  the  country  in  her 
duties  as  maid.  On  answering  the  tele¬ 
phone  the  first  day  she  brought  no  mes¬ 
sage.  “Who  was  that,  Sara?”  “ ’Twarnt 
nobody,  Mrs.  Bailey,  jes’  a  lady  sayin’ 
‘It’s  a  long  distance  from  New  York'  and 
I  says,  ‘Yes  ma’am,  it  sho’  is!” — Judge. 


[36  MONTHS  POULTRY  SERVICE  $1.00 

America’s  Fastest  Growing  Poultry  pa¬ 
per  serving  most  advanced  poultry  sec¬ 
tion  offers  you  OVER  1500  pages 
packed  full  of  useful  facts.  Edited  by 
experts  and  free  from  bunkum.  Helpful 
departments,  clean  dependable  ads.  Now 
50c  a.  year.  Pricei  goes  to  .$1.00  a  year 
January  1st — Extra  year  free  if  you  act 

_  today!  Save  money — send  $1.00  with  this 

ad.  before  January  for  Special  3-year  subscription. 
New  England  Poultryman,  4  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CONTENT  FARMS  LEGHORNS 

Trapnested  CHICKS  Bloodtested 

Our  entire  flock  State  tested  for  Pullorum 
Disease  iB.  AV.  D.)  We  are  booking  orders  now 
for  1933.  Catalog  and  price  list  mailed  on  re¬ 
quest.  We  ship  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed. 

CONTENT  FARMS,  CAMBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS-EGGS 

Ideal  for  broilers  and  heavy  layers.  Winners  Georgia 
National  and  New  York  Egg  Contests.  Also  Ohio  State 
Fair.  Official  records  up  to  301  eggs.  Accredited  flocks 
headed  by  200-289  egg  pedigreed  males.  Blood-tested. 
Livability  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE  Box  35  ELIDA,  OHIO 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN.  It  will  pay  you 

to  order  your  chicks  from  this  old  Reli¬ 
able  Farm.  We  now  have  the  largest 
breeding  plant  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Chicks  $70 — 1,000.  Special  Matings  $80. 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  gjfc* 


Rocks  and  Reds  Pullorum  (B.W.D.) 

For  broilers  and  egg  production.  Famous  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds.  Brown  &  Mann  White  Leghorns  for  highest 
egg  production.  Contestwinnevs.  Hatchesevery  week  all 
year.  Folder.  ROY  A.  KEUTE  Heliport, L.  I,,  N.  Y  . 


The  Chicks  You  Need 

Lukert’s  Laying  Leghorns — Large  Type  Deep  Bodies 

Barred  Rocks,  20-28  oz.  eggs.  Real  quality  leghorns  that 
you  will  be  proud  to  own.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  LI  KERT  LEGHORN  FARM,  East  Moriches,  N.  I. 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  QUALITY  CHICKS 


N.  XL  or  R.  I,  Reds,  W.  Wyandottes,  100 .  $7.00 

Barfed  or  Buff  Rocks,  100 .  7.00 

Mixed  or  broiler  chicks,  100 .  6.00 


PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  -  Sunbury,  Pa. 


C  O  C  K  E  IX  E  Hi  S 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Dams’  records 
from  200  to  256.  Only  26  oz.  eggs  or  better  incubated. 
Vigorous  range  reared  birds.  Average  weight  5  pounds. 
Vaccinated.  GOBBLE  STONE  FARM,  SUFFERN,  NEW  YORK 


Electric  Hatched  While**  Rocks) 

Postage  paid .  S8. OO  per  100  R.  ,1.  Reds. 

McCLUREELEC.  HATCHERY.  U.  G.Herbster.  Prop.,  McClure,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS.  Orders  book 
ed  now  for  fall  and  winter  delivery.  Quality  chicks 
priced  very  reasonable.  For  more  information  write 
0.  C.  ALLEN’S  HATCHERY  SEA  FORK,  DELAWARE 


Blood  Tested  Quah^J3?r£e<L?°®ki'kicks*7-5®peri®<)- 


MAO  LUCAS  HATCHERY, 


Smyrna,  Del. 


BARKER  ROCK  CHICKS  $9. 

White  &  Bd.  Rocks  $8.  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed  *7.  per  100. 

SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


DEDirDCC  White  Leghorn  and  New  Hampshire  Red 
r  EilluHLL  Cockerels  from  200  to 296  egg  hens.  $2.00: 
up.  Booking  orders  for  Leghorn  and  Red  Chicks. 

1>.  L.  GABRIEL  ODESSA,  N.  Y. 


pure  rutrwc 

BRED  LItIC/IliJ 


Wh.  Sc  Bar.  Rocks,  $8.00—100 

R.  I.  Reds .  8  OO—lOO 

Heavy  Mixed..  7.00—100 


Herbster's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  It,  McClure,  Pa. 


SP  Ul  I  onknrn  PULLETS  some  laying  90c  each. 

.  U.  If.  Lognorn  ARTZDALE  FARM,  Woodstock,  Ya 


Hatching  Eggs,  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  Blood-tested  100* 
clean.  BRIGGS  POULTRY  FARM,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


White  Wyandotte  Pullets  and  Baby  Chicks 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Bf.  Orpingtons  &Dk.Cornish  Indian  Game  Cockerels 

F  Chadwick.  98  West  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


DDnU7C  TIIDI/EYQ  either  sex  32c.  lb.  Toulouse  Geese 
DitUlllE  I  Unite  Id  $2.75;  ea.  Pekin  Ducks  $1.50;  ea. 
Pearl  Guineas  $1.00  ea.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 

Hnunlmit  Doiic  toms  $«. 50:hens$3.50;  order  quick. 
DOlil  UOH  KtUS  BOYD  STICKLEI,  Strasburg,  Virginia 


HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS,  from  2  &  3 
year  old  breeders.  Our  breeders  are 
the  large  type  Leghorns  and  lay  a 
large  chalky  white  egg.  Now  book¬ 
ing  order  for  February,  March  and 
_ _  April  at  $70—1.000. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM  £-£2* 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DRAKES  forbreeding,  extra 
size  and  quality.  L.  HAMBLIN,  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 


DUCACAUTC  seven  varieties, Northern  Bobwhite  Qnai 
rtltAoAll  1C  L'CHAltYIECHEN  FARMS, Gt.Barringfon.Mass 


niIMfl  HIPC  Mammoth  White  Peking  extra  large 
UUwIVLIlvIld  Satisfaction.  L.  HAMBLIN.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


for  1933- look 

FOR  QUALITY 
...NOT  PRICE 


Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  are  bred  to  lay.  That’s  why  they  are  cheap¬ 
est  in  the  end.  They  have  the  vigor  to  live,  thrive,  grow.  Beware 
of  chicks  from  eggs  gathered  here,  there  and  everywhere.  Kerr 
chicks  come  from  farms  where  we  have  been  breeding  for  heavy 
egg  production  for  many  generations.  Over  100,000  Kerr  breed- 
ers  carefully  culled  and  blood  tested.  Write  for  latest  Chick 
Book,  prices  and  early  order  discount  offer. 

I  •  a  •  a  19  Railroad  Ave. 

Kerr  Cnickeries,  inc.  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


New  Jersey 
Paterson 
Trenton 
Camden 
Toms  River 


Pennsylvania 

Lancaster 

Scranton 

West  Chester 


ew  York 

Binghamton 
Middletown 
Schenectady 
East  Syracuse 

In  writing  branches,  address  Dept,  19) 


Massachusetts 

West  Springfield 
Lowell 
Connecticut 
Danbury 


J 


For  Bigfffer  Returns,  BUY  BLOODTESTED 

"WOLF-CERTIFIED"  CHICKS 

FREE  CHICKS  with  every  early  order 

“Wolf-Certified”  flocks  are  A.  P.  A.  Certified.  The  blood 
of  our  breeding  flocks  is  richer  than  ever.  Twelve  money 
making  breeds.  Free  chicks  with  every  early  order. 

Blood  Tested  against  disease.  Fourteen  day  livability  guarantee  protects  you. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS,  BOX  D-01,  GIBSONBLRG,  OHIO 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Symbols 

When  Christmas  candles  cast  their  gold¬ 
en  gleam 

Let  me  remember  Him  who  brought  the 
light ; 

Let  not  the  flaming  holly  nor  the  din 
Of  laughter  in  a  bright  joy-world  of  white 
Shut  out  the  remembrance  of  the  natal 
night. 

O  little  star  that  shines  upon  the  tree, 
Recall  for  me  the  first  bright  guiding 
beam  ! 

Help  me  to  see  behind  thy  charm  and 
thee 

A  deeper  grace ;  that,  though  I  carol  gay 
In  candle  light  and  glow  of  Christmas 
tree, 

My  soul  may  go  about  on  bended  knee. 

— Blanche  Kendall  McKey  in 
Unity  Magazine. 

* 

The  American  Child  Health  Associa¬ 
tion  gives  the  following  food  requirements 
as  necessary  to  protect  the  health  of 
children  : 

Milk. — One  quart  per  child  per  day  if 
possible ;  at  least  a  pint.  A  tall  can  of 
evaporated  milk  with  an  equal  amount 
of  water  added  is  as  good  for  children 
as  one  quart  of  pasteurized  milk.  Use 
it  in  soups,  cocoa,  desserts  and  to  drink. 

Vegetables  and  Fruit. — Potatoes  and 
one  or  more  of  these  daily  :  carrots,  tur¬ 
nips,  beets,  onions,  cabbage,  spinach,  let¬ 
tuce,  escarole,  peas,  beans  or  other  vege¬ 
tables  ;  oranges,  apples,  bananas  or  other 
fruit.  A  raw  vegetable,  such  as  chopped 
cabbage  or  grated  carrot,  at  least  three  or 
four  times  a  week.  Oranges  or  tomatoes 
every  day  if  possible.  Canned  vegetables 
may  be  used  in  place  of  fresh  vegetables 
when  cheaper. 

Bread  and  Cereals. — Bread  and  cereals, 
one  or  both  at  every  meal.  Dark  or 
whole  grain  bread  and  cereal  are  best  for 
growth ;  use  at  least  once  daily. 

Eggs,  Meat,  Fish,  Cheese,  Dried  Beans, 
Peas  and  Lentils. — One  or  more  of  these 
foods  daily  if  possible.  An  egg  at  least 
every  other  day  but  never  more  than  one 
egg  daily.  Brown  eggs  and  white  eggs 
are  equally  good.  Use  meat  never  more 
than  once  daily.  Cottage  and  cream 
cheese  may  be  given  to  young  children. 

Fats  and  Sweets. — Enough  fat  to  make 
food  palatable,  but  avoid  large  amounts. 
Fried  foods  should  not  be  given  to  chil¬ 
dren.  Use  sugar  only  in  cooked  foods. 

According  to  these  requirements,  all  a 
child  needs  to  build  health  and  strength 
may  be  produced  on  the  farm,  excepting 
sugar,  and  that  may  be  obtained  from  the 
bees  and  the  maple  trees,  as  in  pioneer 
times.  Surely  farm  children  should  be 
well  nourished. 

* 

Looking  at  some  old  baby  clothes 
made  nearly  a  century  ago,  the  thing 
that  impresses  us  most  is  the  fact  that 
the  fairy-like  stitches  were  so  largely  the 
work  of  evening  leisure  illuminated  by 
candles  or  oil  lamps.  Imagine  working 
by  the  light  of  a  single  candle  on  the 
work  table  or  candle  stand,  or  a  pewter 
lamp  burning  sperm  oil.  No  wonder 
kerosene  marked  an  illuminating  epoch  ; 
thousands  of  homes  still  find  the  clear- 
burning  modern  refined  “coal  oil"  de¬ 
pendable  for  both  light  and  heat.  But 
the  taming  of  the  electric  current  seems 
to  us  the  greatest  aid  that  modern 
science  has  brought  to  the  home.  Those 
dark  Winter  days  we  may  work  under 
a  flood  of  artificial  sunlight ;  we  may 
safely  see  our  way  in  those  big  dark 
old-fashioned  closets,  or  hunt  through 
cellar  bins  without  the  fire  hazard  of  a 
hand  lamp.  How  deftly,  too,  we  may 
bake  our  waffles  at  the  table,  and  hand 
them  out  piping  hot,  make  the  breakfast 
toast,  or  toast  savory  sandwiches  for  sup¬ 
per.  We  should  really  miss  our  electric 
iron  more  than  anything  else,  but  think 
of  those  egg-beaters,  cake  mixers  and  all 
the  other  kitchen  helps  that  save  strength 
and  muscle !  Really,  the  work  done  by 
the  electric  current  sounds  like  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  We  hope 
the  time  will  come  when  no  country 
home,  however  isolated,  need  be  without 
this  form  of  power;  it  brings  not  only 
alleviation  of  human  drudgery,  but  also 
opportunity  for  education  and  culture. 


Tennessee  Notes 

The  sight  of  the  sfehool  children  recalls 
my  own  distant  school  days  in  the  little 
log  sehoolhouse  with  its  dirt  floor  and 
shabby  seats.  Not  even  a  blackboard ; 
later  on,  a  slate  would  be  added  to  the 
belongings  of  each  child.  More  than 
fifty  years  have  wrought  many  changes. 
Christmas  and  camp  meeting  were  then 
the  two  red-letter  periods  of  the  year, 
with  quilting  bees,  log-rollings,  corn- 
lniskings  and  apple-cuttings  for  social 
affairs.  And  the  annual  revivals,  where 
everyone  was  seemingly  happy;  where 
the  women  wore  linsey  dresses  and  sun- 
bonnets,  the  men  jeans  breeches  and 
hickory  shirts  made  of  striped  material 
called  “hickory  shirting,"  bought  by  the 
yard  and  made  at  home.  Boots  and  shoes 
were  homemade,  stockings  and  socks 
home-knit. 

To  be  sure  there  were  the  usual  neigh¬ 
borhood  feuds  over  dogs,  line  fences  or 
tale-bearing,  but  pride  and  envy  was  not 
there.  The  singing  was  all  over  the 
house ;  the  “amen  corners”  were  filled 
with  old  folks  who  made  their  responses 
to  the  pastor  loud  and  often.  Sometimes 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


T73 — Vouthful  Type. 
This  style  is  tie- 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
10,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  J'd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


S23  —  Attractive 

Apron.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes 
small,  medium  and 
large.  The  medium 
size  requires  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  witli  2%  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


303 — A  Smart  Dress. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  30, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
40-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  30  requires  3% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


844  —  Smart  School 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2H> 
yds.  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


New  Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10c. 


there  would  be  a  dozen  or  more  shouting 
at  once.  Often  men  would  start  to  the 
altar  and  fall  before  they  reached  the 
mourners’  bench.  To  hear  their  cries 
for  mercy  would  chill  the  blood,  and  raise 
the  hair  on  one’s  head.  Usually  when 
one  was  converted  he  remained  that  way. 

The  three  months’  drought  has  been 
broken  by  continual  rains,  and  I  wonder 
if  there  is  anything  lonelier  than  a  rainy 
Sunday,  with  its  pattering  rain,  howling 
winds,  and  drifting  leaves.  Mayliaps  it 
is  just  we  two  old  folks,  sitting  here 
alone  by  the  fire,  looking  into  the  coals, 
too  old  to  dream,  too  depressed  to  talk. 
With  the  flight  of  Thelma,  the  youngest, 
to  a  home  of  her  own.  we  have  only  one 
left,  and  he  is  usually  somewhere  else 
when  not  at  work. 

Weekdays  are  too  busy  for  brooding. 
One’s  limbs  are  stiff  and  do  not  respond 
very  willingly,  especially  when  we  first 
arise;  stiff  back,  stiff  knees,  stiff  neck. 
A  hot  bath  does  surely  relax  and  help. 
Like  an  old  engine,  when  the  joints  get 
lubricated  we  go  very  well. 

I  have  been  very  busy  cutting  corn, 
running  after  turkeys,  digging  in  the 


garden,  driving  the  stock  to  water  and 
going  away  with  the  weekly  wash;  that 
along  with  milking,  churning,  cooking, 
sweeping,  canning  and  the  hundred  and 
one  things  to  do  on  a  farm,  leave  hut  lit¬ 
tle  idle  time.  The  Fall  work  will  soon 
be  finished.  Beans  to  pull,  potatoes  to 
sort  and  wrap,  and  pumpkin  butter  to 
make.  Then  I  shall  be  free,  oulv  the 
usual  routine. 

Our  turkey  prospects  are  low  prices  so 
far.  The  poults  have  thrived  on  a  corn- 
bread  and  milk  diet.  We  are  gradually 
adding  meal,  wheat  bran  and  a  very  little 
whole  corn  to  their  feed.  The  six  young 
pigs  consider  the  whole  wide  world' then- 
own  to  root  over  and  hunt  through.  And 
the  Jersey  heifer  I  have  been  breaking  to 
tI  i  m.ust  think.  I  am  just  another  calf. 
It  she  is  not  eating  she  wants  to  lick  my 
back  or  chew  my  clothes.  She  is  such  a 
pet  I  hate  to  punish  her,  so  try  to  keep 
her  busy.  Tom.  the  seven-year-old  house 
cat,  has  learned  that  when  I  come  from 
the  smoke-house  with  the  bread-making 
outfit  there  will  soon  be  some  dough 
somewhere,  and  such  a  shine  as  he  cuts 
until  he  gets  his  portion  ;  then  Rook,  the 
young  dog,  has  been  taught  to  stand  on 
his  hind  feet  and  beg  for  bread.  He  will 
get  outside  the  screen  door,  whine  and 
then  jump  up,  hang  his  paws  down  and 
seems  to  say,  “Just  look  at  me.  Am  I 
not  smart,  and  oh.  so  hungry !”  of  course 
all  that  effort  requires  pay  and  we  hunt 
around  for  a  bit.  of  something.  He  is 
now  lying  in  the  corner  with  his  head  on 
his  paws  blinking  at  the  fire.  Guess  Ave 
are  spoiling  him,  but  what  else  have  Ave 
to  pet  but  the  dogs,  cats,  pigs,  coavs  and 
Bob  the  horse,  that  Avill  eat  out  of  your 
hand  and  then  turn  and  kick  your  head 
off  if  you  don't  Avatcli  him.  White  Leg¬ 
horns?  We  are  sick  and  disgusted  with 
them.  They  consume  bushels  of  grain, 
bran,  milk  and  everything  else  eatable 
and  uneatable,  and  not  an  egg  do  they 
lay.  The  pullets  are  beginning  to  sing 
a  feAv  short  songs.  Some  tell  ns  tAvo- 
year-old  hens  will  not  lay,  but  these 
have  never  been  penned  or  pushed  for  egg 
production.  Anyway  AA'e  are  giving  them 
ample  time  to  get  over  the  molting  period, 
and  then  if  avc  can  get  only  the  six-cents 
per  pound  avc.  are  offered,  Ave  are  going 
out  of  the  White  Leghorn  business,  if 
they  don’t  get  to  Avorlc. 

Many  of  us  have  reaped  scant  harvests 
from  our  long  Summer's  Avork,  but  can 
we  be  thankful  enough  for  the  little  home, 
il’"  cheery  fire,  the  A\-ood,  the  water,  the 
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the 

milk,  the  butter,  the  good  neighbors  who 
are  ready  to  stand  by  in  time  of  need, 
and  for  the  daily  tasks  that  keep  the 
hands  busy,  the  mind  from  brooding? 
Somewhere  I  knoAV  the  sun  is  shining 
though  it  is  dark  Avithout  and  the  rain 
coming  down  in  sheets,  the  Avind  bloAving 
a  gale,  yet  somewhere  it’s  peaceful  and 
bright.  mbs.  n.  b.  p. 


My  Kitchen  Pet 

Three  years  ago  Santa  Claus  left  me 
a  pressure  cooker,  and  it  is  my  kitchen 
pet.  I  know  that  it  saves  its  A’alue  in  oil 
every  year,  besides  the  time  it  saves,  and 
my  canned  goods  are  much  less  likely  to 
spoil.  I  haA’e  learned  many  tricks  with 
m.y  cooker  to  save  time  and  oil  every 
day.  I  folloAv  exactly  Mrs.  E.  E.  Lloyd's 
method  of  canning  tomatoes  described  on 
page  772,  and  have  not  lost  a  jar.  The 
year  before  I  had  my  cooker  I  had  to 
can  all  my  tomatoes  the  second  time,  as 
the  first  ones  all  spoiled  because  I  canned 
early  tomatoes. 

But  my  cooker  doesn’t  work  only  on 
canning  days.  If  the  meals  for  any' par¬ 
ticular  day  have  dishes  which  require 
long  cooking  my  cooker  must  get  busy. 
Usually  I  bring  each  article  to  a  boil  be¬ 
fore  placing  in  the  cooker,  as  I  think  the 
flavor  is  improved  by  doing  this.  I  like 
to  use  glass  jars  instead  of  the  inset 
pans  in  preparing  meals,  as  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  can  be  cooked  at  one  time,  and  I 
like  the  flavor  of  the  food  better.  Unless 
the  food  is  to  be  sealed  for  future  use  I 
use  old  rubbers  and  lids. 

My  family  is  small,  so  pint  jars  just 
hold  enough  for  one  meal.  The  cooker 
holds  five  pints,  or  one  quart  and  three 
pints.  Usually  the  baby's  cereal  is  placed 
in  one  jar.  Then  a  vegetable  or  soup  for 
dinner  is  placed  in  another  jar,  and  some¬ 
thing  for  supper  in  another  jar.  If  you 
AA-ant  lovely,  soft,  puffed-up  rice  just  try 
it  this  way.  If  I  still  have  jar  space  in 
the  cooker,  but  do  not  need  any  other 
food  for  that  day,  I  prepare  something  to 
can  for  Winter.  After  bringing  each  food 
to  a  boil  place  in  jar,  partially  seal,  and 
process  for  one  hour  at  10-lb.  pressure 
unless  none  of  the  food  in  the  cooker  re¬ 
quires  that  long.  After  processing  the 
food  may  be  used  in  any  way  desired,  if 
it  was  not  fully  prepared  before  process¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  danger  of  boiling  dry, 
or  burning,  and  after  the  pressure  is  up 
the  burner  is  turned  Ioav  and  no  watch¬ 
ing  is  necessary.  The  main  part  of  sev¬ 
eral  meals  is  thus  prepared  on  one  burn¬ 
er  going  no  longer  than  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  cook  one  food  in  an  open 
kettle. 

In  the  Winter  I  still  find  uses  for  my 
cooker.  When  baking  beans,  making 
soups,  or  preparing  pumpkin  for  pies.  I 
prepare  enough  to  fill  the  cooker  and 
thus  have  several  meals  ready  with  no 
more  time  or  fuel  than  Avould  be  required 
for  one.  By  using  the  jars  instead  of 
pans  what  is  not  needed  at  once  is  sealed 
for  future  use. 

A  little  planning  enables  one  to  save 
much  time  and  oil.  I  always  like  to 
read  how  others  use  their  cookers. 

J.  U.  H. 


appalling, 
diphtheritic,  Avill 


A  Child  With  Croup 

Once  upon  a  time  croup  Avas  considered 
a  common  ailment  of  childhood;  nowa¬ 
days  it  is  extremely  rare.  This  is  true 
because  its  causes  have  been  discovered 
and  the  modern  mother  is  able  to  guard 
against  the  deA'elopment  of  attacks.  Real 
croup  js  never  found  in  a  child  avIio 
spends  Ins  time  in  the  open  air.  If  a 
baby  or  little  child  sleeps  in  a  room 
where  the  AvindoAvs  are  not  open  at  night 
he  may  easily  develop  croup,  but  if  there 
18  plenty  of  fresh  cool  air  he  av ill  not 
Suffer.  This  air  should  not  Blow  directly 
on  the  child’s  head  at  any  time,  but  this 
can  ahvays  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  a 
screen. 

If  a  child  does  sleep  in  a  room  Avith¬ 
out  proper  ventilation  and  does  develop 
croup  the  parents  will  be  terrified.  But. 
although  the  symptoms  are 
real  croup,  unless  it  is 
not  cause  death.  The  emergency  treat¬ 
ment  for  croup  is  to  apply  wet  cloths 
Avrung  out  of  quite  hot  or  very  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  to  the  throat.  If  this  does  not  bring 
immediate  relief  the  child  should  be 
Placed  in  a  liot  bath  or  a  mustard  tub. 
It  the  attack  continues  a  teaspoon  or 
two  of  syrup  of  ipecac  should  be  given. 
Ibis  aviII  cause  vomiting  and  thus  re¬ 
lieve  the  spasm.  If,  lioAvever,  none  of 
these  measures  has  the  desired  results 
within  a  half  hour,  a  doctor  Avould  better 
be  called.  There  is  always  the  chance 
that  it  may  not  be  just  croup,  but  may 
be  diphtheria  instead. 

A  croup  kettle  is  an  excellent  utensil 
to  keep  on  hand.  It  can  be  used  for  se¬ 
vere  colds  in  the  head  and  throat  as  avcII 
as  for  spasms  of  croup.  A  croup  kettle 
itselt  is  quite  inexpensive,  but  it  Avill 
need  some  kind  of  a  stove  to  keep  it  boil¬ 
ing.  A  sterno  stove  will  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  well,  or  if  the  house  is  Avired  for 
electricity,  a  small  electric  grill  will  be 
even  better. 


In  the  c-roup  kettle  a  teaspoon  of  tinc¬ 
ture  ol  benzoin  is  added  to  a  quart  of  hot 
Avater  and  the  mixture  is  boiled.  The 
fumes  which  are  given  off  are  breathed 
by  the  child  through  a  large  paper  fun¬ 
nel,  Avhieh  the  mother  can  make  and  at¬ 
tach  to  the  spout,  or  the  spout  may  be 
put  inside  a  regular  croup  tent. 

After  an  attack  of  croup,  when  the 
child  has  recovered,  ns  lie  should  on  the 
following  day.  the  doctor  should  be  con¬ 
sulted.  It  may  be  that  there  are  en¬ 
larged  tonsils  or  adenoid  groivtli  Avhieh 
Avill  need  to  be  treated  or  removed. 
These  conditions,  also  indigestion  or  con¬ 
stipation,  all  act  to  bring  about  attacks 
of  croup,  provided  that  sufficient  air  is 
not  given  the  child  for  proper  breathing 
both  day  and  night. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


Carrot  Pudding 


We  are  all 
it  is  so  rich 
carrot  puddin; 
as  avcII.  It  is 


fond  of  suet  pudding,  but 
tiiat  I  have  been  making 
;■  instead  and  like  it  just 
very  light  and  Avill  not  up¬ 


set  the  most  delicate  digestion 

One-half  melted  shortening,  one  cup 
broAvn  sugar,  one  egg,  one  cup  grated 
raw  carrot,  one-half  cup  chopped  raisins, 
two  teaspoons  orange  or  lemon  peel  can¬ 
died  and  chopped  fine,  1%  cups  flour, 
one-half  teaspoon  soda,  one  tablespoon 
Avater,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  one- 
lialf  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  each 
of  cinnamon  and  nutmeg.  Mix  Avell  and 
bake  one  hour.  I  like  to  bake  it  in  the 
tube  cake  tin.  Serve  Avitli  Avliipped 
cream  or  pudding  sauce. 

I  save  the  orange,  lemon  and  grape¬ 
fruit  peels,  Avash  them  avcII  and  cut  in 
small  pieces  and  boil  in  water  until 
tender  but  not  soft;  then  add  sugar  and 
cook  until  candied.  I  think  it  takes 
about  one-half  cup  sugar  to  an  orange. 
Allow  it  to  boil  down  until  there  is  only 
a  little  Avater  before  adding  the  sugar. 
Put  it  in  a  covered  jar  and  use  it  to 
fla\or  everything  from  cakes  to  custard 
pies.  It  saves  buying  expensive  extracts. 

EDNA  MAHER. 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Toppy  Applique.— This  design  is  very  prettv 
made  in  any  poppy  colors,  but  the  one  from 
Avhieh  this  was  made  was  in  two  shades  of  pink 
and  two  shades  of  green.  The  pattern  explains 
fully  how  these  colors  are  arranged.  Price  of 
pattern  15  cents.  Quilt  pattern  catalog  is  also 
15  cents.  Send  orders  to  Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Neiv  York. 
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An  Interesting  Winter 
Ahead 

There  are  so  many  entertaining  and 
worthwhile  things  (what  a  good  combi¬ 
nation!)  that  we  are  doing  in  pur  com¬ 
munity  that  I  am  sure  other  groups  will 
he  glad  to  hear  about  them  and  try  them. 
No  need  to  sit  down  and  feel  sorry  for 
ourselves  because  we  can’t  afford  to  take 
in  a  show  every  week  or  spend  a  day 
shopping  in  a  nearby  city. 

About  three  years  ago  we  organized  in 
our  community  a  “Home  Arts  and  Crafts 
Club”  to  which  about  30  ladies  now  be¬ 
long.  There  are  no  dues  except  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  State  Federation  of  Wom¬ 
en's  Clubs,  which  is  only  25  cents  per 
member,  but  which  gives  us  splendid  op¬ 
portunities  of  obtaining  worthwhile 
speakers  during  the  year.  Last  year  I 
think  we  had  three.  But  for  the  most 
part,  we  are  interested  in  making  things 
pertaining  to  the  home.  Any  one  person 
who  learns  to  do  something  the  rest  are 
interested  in.  teaches  them  how  to  do  it. 
Sometimes  there  are  two  or  three  differ¬ 
ent  things  being  done  at  one  meeting. 
One  group  may  be  making  hooked  rugs, 
another  patchwork  quilts,  and  a  few,  not 
being  interested  in  either,  doing  some 
work  brought  from  home,  perhaps  mend¬ 
ing  the  family’s  stockings,  which  is  such 
a  boresome  task  to  sit  down  to  alone.  At 
one  meeting  each  member  brought  a  fav¬ 
orite  recipe,  which  the  others  copied.  An¬ 
other  time  each  one  brought  an  apron 
pattern,  and  these  were  passed  around. 
We  also  learned  to  make  baskets  and 
trays  of  reed  and  raffia,  and  to  make 
sprays  of  flowers  out  of  colored  beads 
strung  on  fine  wire. 

At  our  first  meeting  in  the  Fall,  each 
one  brings  suggestions  for  Christmas 
gifts,  and  we  work  on  them  until  the 
holidays.  Two  years  ago  that  meeting 
was  at  my  house,  and  I  couldn't  think  of 
a  thing  1  had  that  the  rest  would  care  to 
copy  and  make,  until  I  happened  to  re¬ 
member  a  felt  bag  shaped  like  a  basket 
I  had  made  from  one  I  had  seen  in  a 
shop.  The  colored  sateen  lining  showed 
through  the  diamond-shaped  holes  cut  in 
the  black  felt,  the  upper  part  of  the  felt 
being  decorated  with  different  colored 
felt  flowers.  When  the  rest  saw  it,  they 
all  wanted  one,  and  some  made  several. 
By  having  the  felt  in  one  big  piece,  it 
cut  to  advantage,  greatly  reducing  the 
cost,  and  by  working  together  there  was 
a  greater  variety  of  colored  felt  for  flow¬ 
ers.  Nearly  everyone  had  an  old  felt 
hat  at  home  which  was  cut  up  for  decora¬ 
tions.  And  such  good  times  as  we  had 
working  together !  Last  year,  a  great 
many  of  us  made  pillows  out  of  circles  of 
percale  and  other  cottons  we  had  on 
hand.  The  edge  of  the  circle  was  turned 
under  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  and 
then  a  running  stitch  was  put  in  close 
to  the  crease.  The  thread  was  pulled  up, 
tight  gathering  in  the  edges.  These  little 
circles  thus  made,  when  sewed  together 
and  placed  on  a  white  foundation  look 
like  little  flowers,  and  make  a  charming 
pillow  when  finished  with  two  or  three 
organdy  ruffles,  each  of  a  different  color. 
They  were  very  inexpensive,  for,  by  ex¬ 
changing  calicoes,  we  only  had  to  buy  a 
little  organdie  and  the  stuffing. 

When  one  woman  gets  her  patchwork 
quilt  ready  to  quilt,  we  all  meet  at  her 
home,  and  help  her  quilt  it.  Perhaps  that 
day  we  have  a  tureen  dinner,  and  by  the 
time  we  leave  in  the  afternoon  there  is 
enough  done  so  that  ishe  can  easily 
finish  it  alone. 

Last  year,  after  the  holidays,  several 
of  the  ladies  took  a  course  in  home  nurs¬ 
ing,  the  instruction  being  given  by  the 
county  nurse. 

Another  plan  which  we  are  getting 
worked  out  in  onr  neighborhood  interests 
me  very  much.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
series  of  ovster  suppers.  Nearly  every¬ 
one  likes  a  big  bowl  of  hot  oyster  stew 
on  a  cold  night,  and  since  they  are  so 
cheap  we  decided  we  could  eat  and  be 
merry  at  the  same  time.  Each  family 
will  pay  10  cents  a  person  to  cover  cost 
of  oysters.  The  hostess  will  furnish  milk, 
butter  and  crackers  for  the  stew.  Each 
family  will  bring  their  own  dishes  and  a 
dish  of  food  to  pass,  trying  to  use  the 
things  produced  on  the  farm  as  much  as 
possible;  such  as  cottage  cheese,  boiled 
apples  topped  with  whipped  cream,  cab¬ 
bage  salad,  and  then  a  cake  or  two.  \\  ho 
wouldn’t  enjoy  sitting  down  to  such  a 
supper  with  his  neighbors  after  the 
chores  are  done?  Then  after  supper 
there  will  be  time  for  the  men  to  discuss 
their  crops  or  enjoy  a  game  of  cards.  And 
the  ladies  will  exchange  magazines.  Near¬ 
ly  every  family  takes  at  least  one  good 
magazine,  and  when  we  have  finished 
Avith  our  own  we  will  take  it  to  the  slip¬ 
per  for  someone  else  to  enjoy  and  bring 
home  one  of  our  neighbors’  to  keep  until 
the  next  time  we  meet.  In  this  way 
what  a  Avealth  of  reading  each  family 
mav  have!  One  of  the  older  girls  in  one 
familv  has  agreed  to  amuse  the  children 
with  games  and  stories,  so  we  are  all  as¬ 
sured  of  a  profitable  and  enjoyable  eve¬ 
ning.  I  am  sure  the  children  will  be  en¬ 
tertained  in  a  more  wholesome  way  than 
by  seeing  many  of  the  moving  pictures 
which  are  shown  today. 

LILLIAN  M.  LANE. 


We  noticed  in  one  department,  store 
collections  of  books  for  tiny  readers,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  “My  First  Library.”  The 
“library”  consisted  of  eight  linen-like 
books  in  a  box.  Each  little  book  con¬ 
tained  a  familiar  child’s  story,  gaily  il¬ 
lustrated.  The  price  of  the  set  Avas  oO 
cents.  We  like  the  idea  of  starting  very 
small  children  Avith  a  book  collection. 


Designs  for  Quilting 

We  can  all  find  patterns  aplenty  for 
the  piecing  of  our  quilts  but  never  a 
word  concerning  the  friendly  rivalry 
among  the  young  matrons  of  our  grand¬ 
mother's  day  when  “the  quilt  went  on 
the  frames.”  And  the  rivalry  Avas  not 
concerned  with  the  intricate  pattern  nor 
the  fineness  of  the  piecing  stitches,  but 
in  the  effectiveness  and  beauty  of  the 
quilting.  It  was  Avith  superlative  care 
indeed,  that  these  proud  ladies  looked  to 
each  seemingly  trivial  detail.  Thread 
must  be  of  just  the  right  size  of  a  spe¬ 
cially  smooth  texture,  and  knots  must 
never,  never  show. 

The  filling  was  also  chosen  with  infi¬ 
nite  care.  No  uninspected  sheet  wadding ; 
indeed,  sheet  wadding  was  absolutely  ta¬ 
boo  in  the  best  quilts,  and  only  a  good 
grade  of  cotton  batting  was  used.  The 
reason  is  obvious  on  a  second  thought, 
for  sheet  Avadding  is  designed  to  lie  flat, 
Avhile  the  beauty  of  quilting  is  enhanced 
when  it  stands  out  in  relief  Avith  a 
slightly  stuffed  appearance,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  batting. 
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British  crown,  but  later,  presumably 
Avlien  loyalty  Avas  on  the  Avane,  it  was 
called  the  “feathered  circle.”  These  pat¬ 
terns  are  all  adapted  to  block  quilting 
and  should  be  “framed”  to  enhance  their 
beauty.  These  patriotiei  quilts  have  two 
requisites  in  the  piecing,  red,  white  and 
blue  colors  must  be  used  and  a  pattern 
at  least  suggesting  their  name,  such  as 
glistening  star,  the  country  meeting¬ 
house,  log  cabin,  or  ships  at  sea. 

For  the  quaint  old  embroidered  quilts, 
a  “picket  fence”  quilting  design  was  used 
as  a  border  for  the  entire  quilt,  if  of 
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Eagle  for  Patriotic  Quilts 

Just  enough  of  this  was  used  to  give  the 
desired  result,  usually  three  layers, 
crossed,  to  cover  piecing,  with  the  middle 
layer  running  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  bottom  and  top  layers.  These  are 
not  too  difficult  to  seAv  through  with  a 
fine  needle. 

Then  came  the  marking  of  the  quilt 
top.  No  hit-and-miss  method  for  our  old- 
time  quilters.  The  top  Avas  spread  tight¬ 
ly  over  the  big  dining  table  and,  Avith 
yardstick  for  simple  patterns,  and  paper 
outlines  for  more  intricate  designs,  the 
marking  Avas  accomplished  with  amazing 
skill  and  accuracy. 

The  choosing  of  designs  was  rarely 
optional  Avith  the  quilter,  but  must  be  se¬ 
lected  with  a  nice  perception  of  fitness. 
Elaborate  designs  could  be  indulged  in 
only  Avhen  the  pieced  blocks  were  of  sim- 
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Diagonal  Quilting  Design 

floral  design,  and  each  plain  square  in  a 
block  Avas  quilted  in  flower  design  to 
match,  in  simplest  outline,  the  flower  in 
the  embroidered  square,  Avhieh  is  quilted 
in  a  semicircle  from  corner  to  corner  in 
order  not  to  detract  from  the  needle- 
Avork.  This  is  truly  a  regal  quilt  and  yet 
it  does  not  require  more  skill  than  the 
appliqued  patterns,  and  is  more  quickly 
made.  There  is  a  real  artist’s  thrill,  too, 
in  fashioning  the  exquisite  old  favorites 
of  the  floAver  garden  with  just  the  right 
shades  of  gay-colored  threads.  Thirty- 
two  embroidered  blocks  and  37  plain 
blocks  are  needed  to  make  a  large-size 
quilt.  The  blocks  are  nine  inches  square 
and  the  picket  fence  posts  nine  inches 
long.  The  embroidery  squares  are  white 
and  the  colored  squares  may  be  any  color 
desired.  The  fence  is  preferably  white. 
To  further  enhance  the  charm  of  this 
dainty  quilt  our  grandmothers  used  to 
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Spiderweb  for  Applique  Quilt 

stitch  tiny  sachet  bags,  filled  with  laven¬ 
der,  beneath  the  blocks. 

The  appliqued  and  pieced  quilts.  also 
had  quilting  patterns  especially  designed 
for  them  ;  widening  circles,  spider's  web, 
compass,  double  hearts  and  the  teacup 
designs  being  the  most  popular.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  purchase  patterns  for  any 
of  these,  as  widening  circles  can  be  made 
by  starting  the  center  of  the  block  Avith 
the  outline  of  a  spool  and  finishing  with 
a  plate.  Nothing  is  better  to  mark  out 
the  teacup  design  than  a  large  tumbler, 
making  overlapping  circles.  Double 
hearts,  spider’s  Aveb  and  compass  can 
easily  be  cut  from  paper. 

Fascinating  work  indeed,  if  taken  up 
casually  as  a  hobby,  or  as  a  study  of  old- 


Double  Hearts 

ile  patterns,  and  never,  never,  on  the  ap- 
iliqued  or  embroidered  quilts.  When  a 
loral  or  pictorial  design  was  chosen  it 
ras  carefully  framed,  as  it  were,  by  a 
lackground  of  plain  quilting,  such  as 
ross  bars  or  diagonals,  Avhieh  caused  the 
nain  design  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief 
ike  the  figure  on  a  cameo. 

The  so-called  patriotic  quilts  also  had 
heir  accompanying  designs,  and  most 
ppropriate,  too,  they  Avere,  the  weeping 
villoAV  and  feathered  crown  being  early 
avorites,  and  the  American  eagle  and 
lineapple  coming  later.  The  significance 
if  the  eagle  Ave  all  know,  and  the  weep- 
ng  AvilloAV  had  its  origin  in  the  “tree  of 
ife”  which  found  its  Avay  into  England 
lirough  imports  from  the  Orient,  which 
ncluded  many  rugs  and  draperies  of  al- 
nost  priceless  value  and  featuring  this 
ymbolic  figure  in  their  designs. 

‘  The  pineapple  was  an  early  symbol  of 
veleome,  and  the  feathered  crown  was 
irst  said  to  typify  allegiance  to  the 
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Mothers,  Mix  This 
at  Home  for 
a  Bad  Cough 

Saves  $2.  So  Easy!  No  Cooking! 


You'll  be  pleasantly  surprised  when  you 
make  up  this  simple  home  mixture  and  try 
it  for  a  distressing  cough.  It’s  no  trouble  to 
mix,  and  costs  but  a  trifle,  yet  it  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  give  quick  and  lasting  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  for 
a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No  cook¬ 
ing  needed.  Get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from 
any  druggist,  put  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
fill  up  with  your  sugar  syrup.  The  pint 
thus  made  costs  no  more  than  a  small  bot¬ 
tle  of  ready-made  medicine,  yet  it  is  the 
most  effective  remedy  that  money  can  buy. 
Keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

This  simple  remedy  has  a  remarkable 
three-fold  action.  It  sooths  and  heals  the 
inflamed  membranes,  loosens  the  germ-laden 
phlegm,  and  clears  the  air  passages.  Thus 
it  makes  breathing  easy,  and  lets  you  get 
restful  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine,  in 
oneentrated  form,  famous  as  a  healing 
agent  for  severe  coughs.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  give  prompt  relief  or  money  refunded. 


LEARN  TO  RE-SEAT 
YOUR  CHAIRS 

Have  you  a  chair, 
stool  or  bench 
that  you  would 
like  to  re-seat? 
We  will  teach  you 
how  to  do  it.  Use 
either  Cane,  Rush, 
Reed,  Splints, 
Fibre  Rush,  Cane 
Webbing  or 
Grass. 

Instruction  Book  Only  10c 

Send  lOe  today  for  our  illustrated  Instruction  Book 
and  price  list  explaining  how  to  do  Seat  Weaving. 

The  H.  H.  PERKINS  CO. 

258  Shelton  Ave.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Why  Suffer  with  — = 

Skin  Troubles  when 

Cutieura 

Quickly  Heals 

-  Price  2Ec.  each.  Sample  free.  Address: 

 "Cvjticura.1*  Dept.  6B,  Malden,  Mate. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 


WALL  PAPER 


7C 

M  To  Paper  •  10x12  Room 

U  A  Wj  Complete 

W  Send  for  big  FREE  Catalog 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd.  St.i  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements;  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings- 

PFAFF  A  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  SI.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


YARN 


COLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUCS 

$1.15  15.  Knitting  yam  al  bargain-  Samples  Free. 
H.  A.  Bartlett,  (Mfr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  free  book,  "HowtoObtain 

V  aPatent,”  and  "Record  of  Invention 

Form;  no  charges  for  preliminary  infor¬ 
mation.  CLARENCE  A.  O'BRIEN.  Registered 
Attorney.  5028  Adams  Building,  Washington.  0.  c. 
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Compass  Is  Ideal  for  Borders 

time  domestic  art.  And  as  we  progress 
we  will  marvel  once  fnore  at  the  infinite 
patience  of  the  women  of  “ye  olden 
times.”  FLORENCE  HADLEY. 


Old-time  Floral  Quilts  Were  Works  of  Art— One  End  Is  Shown 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


950 


T*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Wo  received  a  letter  from  Louis  Mintz, 
40G  Central  Ave.,  Cedarlmrst.  L.  I.,  N. 
Y.,  asking  us  to  ship  him  a  trial  crate  of 
eggs.  We  shipped  them  and  received 
prompt  returns,  asking  also  for  two  more 
crates  •which  we  shipped  and  received 
prompt  returns ;  he  paid  25  cents  per 
dozen,  less  express.  lie  also  gave  us  an 
order  for  five  crates  a  week.  We  shipped 
him  eight  crates  of  eggs,  also  40  lbs.  of 
print  butter.  We  heard  nothing  from 
him  and  wrote  him.  He  replied  our 
check  had  been  missent.  We  have  writ¬ 
ten  him  since,  but  can  get  no  answer. 
For  references  he  gave  us  two  banks.  We 
wrote  one  but  they  said  they  had  done 
very  little  business  with  him.  Could 
you  help  us  any  in  getting  this?  M.  w. 
New  York. 

This  seems  to  be  another  case  of  fold¬ 
ing  his  tent  and  quitting  the  field.  Mr. 
Mintz  made  many  promises  originally  to 
pay  the  claim  but  never  kept  them,  and 
when  we  were  unsuccessful  in  getting  an 
adjustment  our  attorney  took  it  up,  but 
a  careful  investigation  led  to  no  trace  of 
Mr.  Mintz  and  the  account  must  be 
charged  to  experience.  One  failure  to  pay 
is  a  great  hardship,  and  the  only  safe 
way  is  to  get  satisfactory  references  be¬ 
fore  shipping. 

Our  son  who  has  done  considerable 
singing  (on  the  air)  for  private  affairs 
has  just  got  in  contact  with  publicity 
agents  from  New  York,  and  they  are  ask¬ 
ing  $100  fee  and  25  per  cent  of  income 
after  that.  Is  this  the  usual  amount 
asked?  To  us  it  seemed  a  rather  heavy 
charge.  h.  c.  ii. 

New  Jersey. 

We  could  not  locate  the  party  and  au¬ 
thorities  whom  we  consulted  were  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him.  They  state  there  are 
agents  who  help  to  secure  positions,  but 
the  fees  are  not  so  high.  The  proper  way 
to  approach  a  matter  of  the  kind  is  to 
endeavor  to  secure  auditions,  and  for  this 
it  is  not  necessary  to  advance  a  fee.  We 
have  stated  previously  that  we  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  advance  fees. 

Could  you  collect  the  sum  of  $53  which 
David  Small,  85  W.  Alvord  St.,  Spring- 
field.  Mass.,  owes  me?  I  sold  Small 
some  fowls  nearly  a  year  ago.  He  paid 
part  down  and  has  been  making  pay¬ 
ments  on  balance.  Lately  he  doesn't 
answer  my  letters.  F.  F. 

Massachusetts. 

This  is  an  account  that  must  be 
charged  up  to  experience.  Mr.  Small 
ignored  ail  communications  and  while  we 
had  a  writ  issued  against  him  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  locate  him,  and  the  collection 
could  not  be  made. 

The  first  part  of  September  I  saw  an 
advertisement  in  Hudson  Daily  Star  of 
apples  wanted.  I  answered  the  adver¬ 
tisement  and  received  a  reply  from  the 
National  Apple  Orchards  of  137-141  Cort 
St.,  Irvington,  N._  J. ;  J.  C.  Cravin  is 
superintendent,  Jerome  Bryant,  cashier 
and  signed  checks.  I  made  arrangement 
with  them  for  50c  per  cwt.,  or  75c  bar¬ 
rel.  They  came  and  got  one  load  of  7.500 
lbs.  Cravin  called  me  on  phone  and 
said  they  were  good  stock  ;  “buy  all  you 
can,  check  will  follow.”  Two  days  later 
they  took  another  load,  claiming  check 
in  the  mail,  but  that  check  I  never  re¬ 
ceived.  The  last  load  was  taken  October 
4  in  a  large  moving  van,  taking  72  bar¬ 
rels.  They  never  came  back ;  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  letters  but  no  answer,  and  yester¬ 
day  the  first  check  they  gave  me  was  re¬ 
turned  no  good.  Now  they  owe  me 
$187.50  and  last  load  no  helper,  and  lie 
told  me  to  hire,  which  cost  84.  I  kept 
driver  over  night,  expense  $2.50.  Now 
I  can  get  no  money  and  no  answer.  I 
understand  they  also  gave  a  check  at 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  which  was  same  as 
mine,  no  good.  I  am  asking  you  to  see 
what  you  can  do  in  getting  me  my 
money,  as  the  apples  cost  me  as  much 
as  I  sold  them  for  with  expenses  for  pick¬ 
ing,  etc.  They  were  a  fine  lot  of  apples 
and  I  do  not  like  to  lose  everything.  Get 
after  them  and  see  what  you  can  do,  as 
this  concern  is  incorporated.  I  have 
been  a  reader  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  have  noticed  some 
large  bills  you  have  collected  for  the 
farmers.  E.  e.  r. 

New  York. 

We  are  more  than  sorry  to  disappoint 
this  reader  and  others,  but  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  collection  on  such  ac¬ 
counts.  The  National  Apple  Orchards 
simply  disappeared.  They  left  no  for¬ 
warding  address  and  the  post  office  has 
been  unable  to  locate  them.  The  officers 
were  reported  to  be  in  Newark,  but  all 
efforts  to  get  in  touch  with  them  failed  as 
there  was  no  definite  address  where  they 
could  be  found.  The  post  office  tried 
every  means  to  locate  these  men.  but  re¬ 
ports  that  it  is  impossible.  We  are  pub¬ 
lishing  the  reference,  and  if  any  of  our 
readers  should  learn  of  this  concern  or 
the  men  mentioned,  we  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  address. 


I  am  enclosing  you  an  advertisement 
which  offers  $8.75  a  day  for  distributing 
trial  packages,  recently  published  in  a 
farm  paper  which  guarantees  its  adver¬ 
tisements.  Is  there  some  catch  in  this? 
Or  will  they  actually  pay  $8.75  a  day? 
Is  the  firm  responsible?  J.  M. 

New  York. 

The  firm  is  financially  responsible,  but 
it  will  not  pay  $8.75  a  day  for  dis¬ 
tributing  samples.  Publisher’s  Desk  has 
been  imitated  in  a  way,  but  its  policy  of 
eliminating  deceptive  advertising  has 
rarely  if  ever  been  fully  followed  by  any 
paper.  The  real  proposition  in  such  cases 
is  to  sell  something  on  commission.  What 
you  get  is  a  percentage  on  what  you 
collect. 

During  the  month  of  July  we  shipped 
raspberries  to  A.  M.  Travis  &  Co.,  209 
21st  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  As  yet  they 
have  not  sent  us  checks.  We  have  writ¬ 
ten  them  several  times  but  they  either 
ignore  our  letters  or  send  a  check  cover¬ 
ing  only  one  shipment.  Will  you  write  to 
them  in  our  behalf?  How  can  we  find 
out  what  the  berries  actually  sold  for? 
We  think  they  are  not  sending  us  true 
statements  of  sales,  since  another  house 
in  that  vicinity  has  been  receiving  a 
price  30  to  40  per  cent  higher  on  our 
fruit.  s.  k. 

Ohio. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  any  informa¬ 
tion  or  a  collection  of  this  account.  The 
Albert  M.  Travis  Company  closed  its 
doors  and  has  gone  into  bankruptcy.  It 
is  said  that  the  liabilities  would  likely 
exceed  the  assets,  and  there  is  little  hope 
for  collection  of  outstanding  accounts. 
The  failure  was  said  to  be  caused  by 
general  poor  business  conditions. 

B.  Rosenberg,  611  N.  Second  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ordered  10  pairs  of 
pigeons  from  me  last  July  valued  at  $30. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  payment  and 
I  would  be  glad  if  you  could  collect  it  for 
me.  c.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  debtor  made  many  promises  to 
settle  the  account  but  kept  none  of  them. 
We  have  had  it  with  lawyers  and  they 
report  that  their  results  are  equally  un¬ 
satisfactory.  The  attorneys  cannot  make 
the  collection  and  judgments  are  un  col¬ 
lectible. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  financial 
standing  of  the  Automatic  Wood  Com¬ 
pany  who  claim  to  have  a  factory  in 
Melvin  Mills,  N.  II. ,  and  are  starting  a 
factory  at  Lincklaen,  X.  Y.  They  are 
taking  on  help  but  you  have  to  invest 
$100  in  stock,  $50  being  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance.  I  would  like  to  know  if  this  com¬ 
pany  is  all  right.  Enclosed  you  will  find 
their  agreement.  c.  K. 

New  York. 

We  have  no  definite  information  as  to 
the  value  of  this  stock,  but  this  method  of 
selling  it  does  not  appeal  to  us. 

Please  advise  me  whether  the  follow¬ 
ing  firm  is  responsible  for  what  they 
promise?  It  is  the  United  Manufactur¬ 
ers,  277  Broadway,  New  York  City.  They 
promise  for  $2.65  they  will  send  10,000 
business  plans  and  opportunities,  all  live- 
wire  propositions.  R.  J.  G. 

Maryland. 

We  find  no  established  rating  for  this 
concern.  Since  they  solicit  remittances 
it  is  their  business  to  furnish  evidence  of 
their  credit  worth. 

On  September  24  we  published  a  letter 
from  a  Pennsylvania  subscriber  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  enforcement  of  claims  of 
heirs  in  New  Harlem  in  the  northern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  party  referred  to  in  the  letter  and 
his  associates  feel  that  our  comments  on 
the  letter  were  a  gratuitous  insult  and  un¬ 
fair  to  them  and  that,  therefore,  we 
should  correct  the  statement. 

There  are  many  claims  of  heirs  of  dif¬ 
ferent  estates  that  are  renewed  from  time 
to  time  over  a  long  period  of  years  and 
the  heirs  and  alleged  heirs  have  con¬ 
tributed  at  different  times  to  the  attempts 
to  recover  without  success.  Our  comment 
on  the  letter  referred  to  above  included 
all  claims  of  the  kind.  It  was  an  error 
on  our  part  to  do  this  in  reference  to  a 
single  inquiry  and  inasmuch  as  these  peo¬ 
ple  concerned  in  the  New  Harlem  claims 
object  to  the  statement  we  think  it  prop¬ 
er  to  withdraw  it.  We  do  so.  We  should 
not  have  mixed  this  particular  inquiry  up 
with  records  of  other  cases.  We  do  not 
know  the  persons  concerned  in  the  claims 
and  do  not  wish  to  be  unfair  to  them.  In 
correcting  the  previous  statement,  how¬ 
ever,  we  do  not  make  an  endorsement  of 
the  New  Harlem  or  any  other  estate 
claim.  Information  from  sources  on 
which  we  rely  is  to  the  effect  that  title  to 
the  Harlem  property  is  absolutely  secure 
and  immune  from  attack.  Experienced 
title  companies  insure  the  present  titles. 


Fall  Gardening 


Fall  is  a  good  time  to  begin  gardening 
for  next  year.  Whether  the  garden 
should  be  plowed  in  the  Fall  is  a  matter 
that  the  gardener  must  decide  for  him¬ 
self,  according  to  the  kind  of  soil  he  has. 
In  my  part  of  the  country  Fall  plowing 
is  of  no  advantage,  as  we  have  a  lava 
ash  soil  which  is  always  porous  and  never 
lumpy,  but  where  the  soil  is  inclined  to 
bake  when  plowed  in  early  Spring  Fall 
plowing  is  advisable,  as  the  freezing  of 
M  inter  pulverizes  it  most  thoroughly  and 
leaves  it  in  shape  for  early  planting  the 
next  Spring. 

In  the  matter  of  fertilizing  there  is 
very  little  danger  of  overdoing  this.  The 
seeds  we  buy  to  plant  in  our  gardens  are 
descended  from  many  generations  of 
plants  all  growing  under  heavy  fertilizing 
in  order  to  produce  vigorous  growth. 
Many  gardens  are  deficient  in  humus  so 
the  use  of  coarse  stable  manure  improves 
the  texture  of  the  soil  as  well  as  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  plant  food.  Such  manure  put  on 
m  the  Spring  interferes  with  planting 
and  cultivating  to  some  extent,  so  it 
should  be  applied  in  the  Fall  and  plowed 
under  the  next  Spring,  even  if  the  gar¬ 
den  has  been  plowed  in  the  Fall. 

There  are  some  advantages  in  Fall  ma¬ 
nuring  that  make  it  worth  while,  the 
principal  one  being  that  the  rains  and 
melted  snows  leach  the  plant  food  from 
the  manure  and  distribute  it  in  the  soil. 
At  the  same  time  the  coarse  manure  that 
has  been  beaten  down  by  Winter  rains, 
some  extent  disintegrated,  is 
plow  under  in  such  a  way  that 
the  bottom  of  the  plow  furrow 
a  spongy  stratum  which  holds 
that  would  otherwise  sink  out 
of  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

With  this  preliminary  work  out  of  the 
way  in  the  Fall  one  can  plant  in  the 
Spring  earlier  than  one  could  if  the 
work  were  left  undone.  I  always  take 
chances  when  beginning  gardening  in  the 
Spring  by  planting  as  early  as  possible. 
The  hardier  vegetables  are  not  hurt  by 
light  frosts,  and  if  a  late  frost  does  come 
I  can  replant  and  still  be  even  with  my 
neighbors  who  held  back  planting  until 
all  danger  from  frost  has  passed.  Such 
tender  vegetables  as  cucumbers  and 
ons  may  be  planted  before  all  frost 
ger  is  past  and  a  few  days  later 
seeds  may  be  planted  in  the  same 
repeating  this  until  the  last  planting  is 
made  after  the  first  one  has  appeared 
above  ground.  Then  a  late  frost  will 
kill  the  earlier  planting,  perhaps  more 
than  one  of  them,  but  the  last  one  is  al¬ 
most  certain  to  escape.  If  no  late  frost 
comes  the  earlier  planting  will  produce 
early  results,  the  plants  from  the  later 
plantings  being  pulled  out  after  warm 
weather  is  assured. 

1  have  a  rather  large  flower  garden  on 
which  I  spend  much  time.  I  like  to  dig 
this  up  in  the  Fall  because  a  good  many 
flowers  reseed  themselves,  and  Spring 
digging  or  plowing  kills  the  seedlings 
from  these.  Besides  when  the  flower  gar¬ 
den  is  made  ready  for  planting  in  the 
Fall  most  perennials  may  be  dug  and 
planted  so  early  that  they  will  bloom  as 
if  they  had  not  been  moved. 

Idaho.  MILLER  PURVIS. 
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Governor  Silas  Wright 

When  I  opened  your  issue  of  August 
27,  I  was  much  gratified  to  find  under 
the  title  of  “History  Class  Studies  St. 
Lawrence  County,”  by  Mrs.  Chas.  Mc¬ 
Arthur.  a  review  of  the  life  of  Governor 
Silas  Wright,  1844-1846.  I  had  just 
come  across  a  letter  written  by  him, 
dated  October  16,  1846,  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
recommending  my  grandfather,  Philip  C. 
Tucker,  of  Yergennes,  Vermont,  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend,  for  the  office  of  postmaster 
of  his  city,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Cane 
Johnson,  Postmaster  General,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C.  This  was  among  my  grand¬ 
father’s  papers.  Yergennes  and  Wey- 
bridge,  Yt.,  are  adjoining  towns,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  trading  of  the 
latter  is  done  at  Yergennes,  which  with 
Middlebury,  south  of  Weybridge,  are  the 
two  principal  business  centers  of  that  sec¬ 
tion.  The  name  Wright  was  still  repre¬ 
sented  in  Weybridge,  by  a  worthy  citi¬ 
zen  of  my  acquaintance,  when  I  was 
there  last  year,  though  since  deceased.  I 
have  no  doubt  he  was  a  connection  of 
this  family.  I  appreciated  the  article 
mentioned,  as  I  knew  little  about  the 
Governor,  beyond  this  letter,  but  recently 
found.  Whether  the  letter  was  ever  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Postmaster  General,  I  do 
not  know.  It  is  the  original  letter  in  the 
Governor’s  own  handwriting,  so  I  doubt 
that  it  was.  My  grandfather  was,  later, 
(1853)  appointed  to  the  office,  under 
President  Franklin  Pierce,  and  held  it 
seven  years,  until  his  death. 

Florida.  philip  c.  tucker. 

Mrs.  McArthur  does  a  good  service  in 
giving  the  story  of  Silas  Wright,  a  rare 
and  remarkable  figure  in  local,  State  and 
national  history.  If  there  were  more 
lawyers  of  his  large  calibre,  common 
sense  and  kindly  human  sympathy,  this 
world  would  be  a  far  happier  and  better 
place  in  which  to  live.  The  reference  to 
liis  constant  efforts  to  discourage  litiga¬ 
tion,  and  bring  about  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  neighbors,  calls  to  mind 
a  pertinent  story  : 

Seated  in  his  law  office  one  Summer 
morning,  a  prominent  farmer  came  in  to 
secure  Wright's  services  as  a  lawyar  in 
a  suit  against  a  neighbor.  As  this  man 
sat  with  his  back  to  the  door  and  win¬ 
dow.  earnestly  stating  his  case,  Wright 
facing  him  noticed  this  very  neighbor 
passing  along  the  street.  Stepping 
quickly  to  the  door,  he  beckoned  to  the 
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man,  who  suspecting  nothing,  came  up 
the  walk  into  the  office.  Wright  seized 
the  door  latch,  and  backing  out,  said 
earnestly  : 

It  s  no  use  paying  a  couple  of  lawyers 
to  argue,  and  a  dozen  jurymen  to  con¬ 
sider  a  simple  case  which  you  two  can 
settle  yourselves  quicker  and  better,” 
slammed  the  door  shut,  turned  the  key 
aa<*  putting  it  in  his  pocket  sauntered 
off  down  the  street. 

Of  course  the 

grilled  to  find  themselves  locked  in 
ofhee  alone,  but  the  humor  of 
tion  quickly  dawned 
Wright  unlocked  the 
later,  lie  found  two 
slapping  each  other's 
eternal  friendship, 
for  his 


services,  saving 
earned  a  double  fee,  but 
fused.^  remarking : 

“It's  reward  enough  to 
two  good  men  are 
kindly  neighbors,  as 


two  enemies  were  elia- 
the 

the  situa- 
on  them.  When 
door  15  minutes 
happy  neighbors 
backs  and  vowing 
Both  wanted  to  pay 
he  had  well 
the  lawyer 


re- 


St.  Lawrence 


know  that  you 
warm  friends  and 
you  should  be.” 
CHAS.  H.  BRUSCI. 

Co.,  X.  Y. 


Warts  on  Calf’s  Neck 


My  nine-months-old  calf  has  something 

warts0thWLdeS-e°L  the ,  looks  like 

vaits.  V  lien  it  started  someone  told  me 

that  they  drop  off  soon,  but  instead  they 
spread  more  and  more.  It  started  about 
fii  e  months  ago.  Each  wart  is  the  size  of 
a  walnut;  maybe  a  hundred  in  one  col- 

aboi°tnitT  Sides’  What  can  I  do 

New  York.  H*  S' 

The  growths  you  mention  are  warts  or 
papilloma,  and  they  are  quite  common 
inoJ0un/  Cattle-  Tll0-V  also  form  on  the 
Uat*  of  co.ws-  and  give  much  trou- 

,  miJkmg  time,  as  they  become  sore 
and  the  hurting  caused  by  the  milker’s 
hands  may  make  the  animal  kick.  It  was 
supposed  that  irritation  was  the  cause  of 
formation  of  warts  on  the  skin,  and  that 
may  be  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  regard¬ 
ing  warts  on  the  cow’s  teats,  but  it  has 
™  discovered,  by  experimentation  in 
lecent  jears,  that  warts  are  really  caused 
hy  a  virus,  and  therefore  are  infection. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  con¬ 
tagious,  which  means  induced  bv  contact 
for  it  has  been  concluded  that ‘warts  on 
the  teats  are  due  to  the  virus  being  car- 
ried  on  the  hands  of  the  milker,  so  that 
t  lej  infect  abrasions  or  lacerations  of 
the  skm.  Cominoniy,  warts  on  other 
paits  of  the  body  are  probably  caused 
bj  the  animal  rubbing  upon  a  post  or 
other  hard  object  which  becomes  con¬ 
taminated  and  so  conveys  the  virus  to 
parts  scratched  or  abraded  in  the  rub¬ 
bing  process.  Warts  often  form  in  large 
masses  on  the  bodies  of  young  cattle  and 
sometimes  hang  yi  large  clusters  from 
the  belly,  lliese  warts  often  have  slim 
necks  so  that  they  dangle  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  moves  about  or  runs.  Tliev  are 
t  e i  mod  angle-berries  by  some  stockmen 
or  that  is  .at  least,  an  English  country 
name  for  warts.  In  some  instances  the 
parts  badly  affected  become  almost  gan- 
grenous ;  they  give  off  a  foul  odor  and 
the  animal  may  then  become  thriftless  or 
even  somewhat  emaciated.  Flies  may 
also  attack  the  parts,  and  deposit  their 
eggs,  so  that  maggots  or  screw-worms 
iorm  and  burrow,  according  to  the  part 
of  the  country  in  which  the  animal  lives. 
Screw-worms  are  a  pest  in  the  Southern 
States.  When  warts  are  seen  to  be  form¬ 
ing,  the  affected  skin  should  be  kept  well 
covered  with  an  oily  or  greasy  ointment, 
such  as  a  mixture  of  about  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  common  salt,  flowers  of  sulphur 
and  cold-pressed  castor  oil,  or  made  of 
melted  lard  or  bacon  grease,  containing 
all  the  common  salt  it  will  take  up.  In 
slight  cases  it  may  suffice  to  apply  freely 
olive  oil  or  castor  oil,  the  latter  being- 
most  effective,  and  fresh  axle  grease  is 
also  useful  for  application  to  large  masses 
of  small  warts.  These  methods  of  re¬ 
moving  warts  are  not  sufficiently  effec¬ 
tive  when  the  warts  are  large  and  of¬ 
fensive.  Warts  that  have  slim  necks 
may  at  once  be  pulled  off  or  twisted  off. 
In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  'use 
pincers  for  the  removal  and  the  cattle 
show  little  distress  during  the  operation, 
as  there  seems  to  be  comparatively  little 
sensation  in  the  badly  affected  area  of 
skin.  If  bleeding  is  profuse,  and  that 
does  not  often  occur,  unless  the  knife  is 
used,  it  may  be  stopped  by  lightly  apply¬ 
ing  a  cherry  red-hot  iron,  or  by  applying 
Monel’s  solution  or  Monsel's  powder.  Tin- 
two  last  mentioned  drugs  are  styptics  or 
blood  coagulators  and  an  objection  to 
their  use  is  that  pus  may  form  under 
the  clotted  blood.  Where  either  one  is 
used  it  is,  therefore,  well  to  soften  tin- 
clotted  blood  with  warm  water  and  then 
remove  it,  a  few  days  after  the  operation. 
A  little  pine-tar  may  then  be  applied. 
Small  warts,  that  have  slim  necks,  such 
as  those  on  the  teats  of  a  cow,  may  at 
off  with  blunt  scissors, 
then  apply  tincture  of 
of  small  warts  on  the 
teats  will  come  off  in  time  if  well  rubbed 
twice  daily  with  a  dampened  lump  of 
sal  ammoniac  which  may  be  bought  at 
a  drug  store.  It  will  also  remove  warts 
from  one’s  hands.  Obstinate  warts,  that 
do  not  promptly  respond  to  such  treat¬ 
ment  may  be  wetted  now  and  then  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  after  applying  lard  around  the 
growth.  a.  S.  A. 


once  be  snipped 
a  few  at  a  time 
iodine.  Masses 


Young  Hopeful  (looking- 
album)  :  “Gee,  ma,  weren't 
old-fashioned  when  we  were 
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Radio  B  Batteries 

are  do  longer  needed.  The  Cole  U  power  works  directly 
from  you/  A  battery.  In  use  over  three  years.  Both  A 
and  P,  unite  for  farm  lighting  plants.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


EDISON 


[  Power-Light  Plant  Storage  Batteries.  Non¬ 
acid.  odorless,  everlasting.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  All  sizes.  Bargains  in  complete  gen¬ 
erating  plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

B.Hawlay  SmlthCo.,45  Washington  Ave.,  Danbury, Conn. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


JOHN  AVANAMAKER  is  credited  with  the  re¬ 
mark.  “Every  man  starting  out  in  business 
for  himself  will  have  a  hard  road  to  travel. 
However,  he  need  not  travel  in  the  dark  but 
may  benefit  by  the  light  of  other’s  experience.” 
Seven  out  of  every  ten  entering  the  poultry 
business  fail,  usually  through  lack  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Goodly  sized  fortunes  have  been  made 
among  the  remaining  three,  hut  only  after  years 
of  hard-gained  experience.  If  you  are  launch¬ 
ing  a  poultry  project  or  have  a  derelict  on  your 
hands  and  seek  the  short  route  to  profits,  you 
need  search  no  further  than  this  advertisement. 
The  advertiser  has  12  years’  managerial  expe¬ 
rience  on  internationally  known  successful 
plants;  has  that  nice  balance  brawn  and  brain 
that  makes  the  successful  poultryman;  welcomes 
a  job  Where  experience  and  initiative  is  given 
fullest  possible  scope.  ADVERTISER  4801. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


rna  Colo  New  5  room  English  type  house  X 
Jt  "A  mile  village,  all  improvements  ideal 

for  retired  couple.  SL000.  half  cash.  Also  12  room  board¬ 
ing  house  $4,500.  HARK?  VAIL,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y 


r  _  Coin  Timothy,  Clover,  first  and  second 
ndj  I VI  »3alv  cutting  alfalfa  for  dairy  trade. 
•Tames  Kelly,  1 37  E.  Seneca  St.,  ISyracuse,  N.  Y 


flats  Cfraui  AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  for  sale.  Car- 
vfllo  OlldW  loads.  JamesE.])ante,Jr.,Coblesklll.N.Y. 


CARPENTER,  WITH  tools,  desires  work  on  es¬ 
tate  or  farm  as  repairman.  A.  IIREMER,  R. 
D.  1,  care  C.  Tiegler,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HOLLANDER,  EXPERIENCED  farmer,  desires 
to  learn  American;  experienced  farm  work,  on 
modern  farm:  no  milking;  like  to  start  with 
Springtime:  free  hoard  and  laundry,  small  sal¬ 
ary.  Address  MATTHEW  L.  BREURE,  40 
Helen  Place,  Clifton,  N.  .1. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

FAMILY,  WITH  children,  require  reliable  cou¬ 
ple,  or  two  general  houseworkers,  for  cooking, 
laundry,  cleaning;  give  references  and  wages 
desired.  J.  M.  STRATTON,  Glenwood  Drive, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

A’OUX’G  MAN  for  dairy  farm,  near  Avondale, 
Pa.;  state  wages,  give  references;  no  smok¬ 
ing  or  liquor.  ADVERTISER  4812,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  DAIRY  farm:  state  lowest  wages 
with  room  and  board.  L.  H.  YOUMANS,  New 
Scotland.  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 

AVAXTED — AA’orking  superintendent  for  modern 
60-cow  dairy  farm;  fine  opportunity  for  man 
of  ability  anil  energy;  share  in  results;  must 
understand  breeding  for  production;  give  full 
particulars,  education  and  experience.  ADA’EIt- 
TISElt  4808,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  single,  dairyman,  small 
farm,  capable  of  caring  for  machinery:  must 
drive  car:  $25  per  month  and  board.  BOX  494, 
Tap  pan,  N.  Y. 

AVAXTED — Elderly  couple,  no  family,  caretak¬ 
ers  small  farm;  honest,  reliable,  congenial; 
small  wages,  share  profits,  good  home.  Address 
ADVERTISER  4799,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVAXTED — Thrifty  couple  familiar  with  poultry 
and  livestock,  to  live  on  Putnam  County  farm 
and  develop  it  along  own  lines;  moderate  wages 
with  opportunity  lo  make  a  good  living  and  co¬ 
operation  in  marketing  products.  ADVERTISER 
4814,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GIRL  AVAXTED,  16-17,  to  help  in  housework 
and  care  of  two  normal,  intelligent  children; 
experience  necessary;  good  home,  consideration 
offered  to  right  girl;  in  Newark,  N.  J.;  wages 
S12  to  $15  monthly  and  good  room  and  board. 
Write  ADVERTISER  4824,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPING  PRIVILEGES,  country,  and 
farm  products  in  exchange  for  part-time  work. 
ADVERTISER  4823,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man,  first-class  milker,  $25 
monthly  and  board.  ADA’ERTISER  4831,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  AVAXTED — Poultryman  and  farmer; 

state  experience,  salary;  permanent  position 
for  right  people.  BOX  425,  Pleasantviile,  N.  Y. 

AVAXTED — Young  man,  non-smoker,  for  poultry 
farm:  state  age.  weight,  etc.  ADA’ERTISER 
4836,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVAXTED — An  experienced  married  working 
fruit  farm  foreman;  must  understand  spray¬ 
ing,  dusting,  pruning  and  all  standard  packs; 
give  age,  nationality,  education,  number  of 
children,  salary  expected,  complete  list  of 
every  job  held,  wages  received  and  reasons  for 
leaving:  permanent  position;  Hudson  A’alley 
farm.  ADVERTISER  4838,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

YOUNG  MAN,  single,  desires  position  on  dairy 
farm;  understands  all  branches;  by  January 
1.  1033;  prefer  New  Y'ork  State;  New  York 

chauffeur’s  license:  state  full  particulars  and 
wages.  MR.  TV.  M.  JAGER.  1000  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


POULTRYMAN,  PRACTICAL,  reliable,  Cornell 
training.  40,  married,  15  years’  experience, 
can  handle  any  size  plant;  salary  or  take  fully 
equipped,  stocked  farm,  share  basis.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4813,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EMPLOYED,  thoroughly  expe¬ 
rienced:  accounting  course;  integrity  of  char¬ 
acter:  available  foreman  or  manager.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4815,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  OF  EXTRAORDINARY  ability  and  expe¬ 
rience  desires  position  as  superintendent  of 
large  farm;  civil  engineer;  farm  management, 
machinery  and  equipment,  plans,  buildings, 
water  power,  dams,  surveys.  ADVERTISER 
4810,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  MIDDLE-AGED,  sober,  reli¬ 
able,  thoroughly  understand  and  always  to 
my  business,  wants  position  where  ability  to  get 
results  is  appreciated;  would  consider  share 
proposition  on  modern  farm.  ADVERTISER 
4817,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  WOMAN  of  character  and  ability 
desires  position  as  housekeeper.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  4818,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  WOMAN,  with  baby,  wants 
housekeeping;  Protestant:  good  home  pre¬ 
ferred  to  high  wages.  BOX  233,  Hicksville. 
L.  L,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  OR  TRUCK  farmer  wants  position  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  age  40,  life  experience,  married,  first- 
class  teamster  or  tractor  man,  dry-hand  milker. 
TRACY  NUTTER,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  age  32:  open  for 
engagement  as  working-manager  where  knowl¬ 
edge.  action,  and  reasoning  will  he  a  require¬ 
ment;  my  10  years’  effort  at  reputation  building 
will  bear  investigation;  interview  desired.  AD 
VERTISER  4820,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IRISHMAN  WANTS  position:  teamster  or  dairy¬ 
man.  ADVERTISER  4821,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  REFINED,  under  50.  wants  part- 
time  work  for  good  room  with  reliable  party, 
will  buy  own  eatables,  can  do  garden  and  poul¬ 
try  work,  repairing,  painting,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4822,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  and  stockman  open 
for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  4825,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDYMAN,  HOUSEMAN,  gardener  and  poul¬ 
tryman,  would  like  a  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate:  prefer  good  home  and  moderate  wages; 
reliable  references.  EDW.  McNAMARA,  Wil¬ 
ton,  Conn. 


FARMER.  MILKER,  German,  experience  with 
cows  and  all  farm  work;  $20  month,  board; 
at  once.  SYLVESTER,  247  E.  93rd  St.,  New 
York  City. 


FARM  MANAGER,  hustler,  married,  all 

branches  development;  agriculture,  horticul¬ 
ture,  poultry,  commercial  breeding,  dairying, 
milk  distribution,  veterinarian.  ADVERTISER 

4750.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  Wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  single.  American,  no  boozer;  college 
training,  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
4777,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RESPONSIBLE  POSITION  wanted;  hustling 
couple,  efficient  workers;  sold  large  dairy,  4,- 
000  poultry;  caretakers  estate,  entire  charge, 
1.000  layers  up.  Address  ADVERTISER  4785, 
rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  28,  EXPERIENCED  poultryman, 
all  branches,  capable  and  dependable,  excel¬ 
lent  character;  $30  month  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4793,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  HOUSEHOLD  manager,  agriculturist. 

desires  to  use  above  knowledge  to  mutual 
profit.  ADVERTISER  4811,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AUSTRIAN  COUPLE  seeks  position  on  farm, 
licensed  driver.  JOHN  WINTER,  510  E.  87tli 
St.,  New  Y’ork  City. 


POULTRYMAN.  30,  SINGLE,  experience,  re¬ 
liable,  conscientious  worker,  go  anywhere; 
reference.  ADVERTISER  4820,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  39,  experience  in  general  farm¬ 
ing.  wants  position.  ADVERTISER  4827, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  POULTRY  manager  desires  position 
commercial  or  private  plant;  over  24  years 
practical  experience  all  branches  including 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys  and  wild  game;  expert 
incubating  and  brooding  and  profitable  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs,  chicks  and  ducklings;  excellent 
executive  ability,  hard  worker;  please  state 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4828, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-CHAUFFEUR,  thoroughly  experienced 
all  branches  of  farming,  also  care  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine;  New  Y’ork  State  chauf¬ 
feur’s  license;  single,  26  years,  no  bad  habits; 
gentlemen’s  estate  preferred;  state  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  4829,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (American!  desires  position  chauf¬ 
feur;  honest,  dependable,  temperate,  no  bad 
habits:  reasonable  wages;  references.  FRANK 
ZUNDT,  Keyport.  N.  J. 


WANTED— Work  on  farm  or  caretaker;  mar¬ 
ried,  references  exchanged.  BOX  202,  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt. 

GERMAN.  28,  HONEST,  handy  with  tools,  poul- 
trv,  garden,  wants  position  at  any  price; 
please  offer.  ADVERTISER  4806,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

VEGETABLE  GROWER,  married,  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  field  and  under  glass,  capable  take 
full  charge.  GARDENER,  205  Woodlawn  Ave., 
Merchautville,  N.  J. 

NURSE.  REGISTERED,  anything  legitimate; 

reference.  ADVERTISER  4S05,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  GENTLEMAN  wishes  home;  will 
perform  light  services;  honest,  sober,  intel¬ 
ligent:  garden,  household;  references.  EDWIN 
KING,  Raven  Rock,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN  AND  WIFE,  age  30,  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced,  knowledge  and  ability  to  op¬ 
erate  plant  successfully,  absolutely  reliable  and 
conscientious;  must  locate  by  January  1.  AD- 
\  ERTISEIt  4804,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  and  dairyman,  mar¬ 
ried,  small  family,  would  like  steady  position; 
honest,  reliable,  $50  per  month,  house.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4803.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  dairy  barn  work  to  take 
i  are  cows,  good  milker,  good  with  stock. 
GEORGE  CRAMER,  Box  24,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  successful,  expert  in 
incubation,  brooding,  20  years’  experience  in 
egg  production,  culling,  sanitary  conditions,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4830,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Fositiou  herdsman,  Westchester 
County  or  New  Jersey  preferred;  prevent 
abortion,  garget,  calf  scours.  BOX  175,  Cran- 
bury,  N.  J. 


GERMAN,  29.  SOBER,  reliable,  some  experi¬ 
ence  dressing  poultry  on  poultry  farm;  go 
anywhere.  .1.  IIEYMANN,  106  W.  47th  St., 
New  York  City. 


HERDSMAN.  MARRIED,  age  36,  life  experi¬ 
ence  in  showing,  testing,  producing  of  cer¬ 
tified  milk  and  butter-making;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4832,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


FARMER,  GARDENER,  married,  experienced 
in  gardening,  farming,  handling  of  up-to-date 
farm  machinery,  care  of  livestock  and  poultry; 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  4833,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MATURE  WOMAN,  registered  nurse,  wishes 
position,  care  of  invalid,  charge  of  school  in¬ 
firmary  or  small  sanitarium.  ADVERTISER 
4834,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


l’OULTRY’MAN,  CARETAKER,  farm  foreman, 
experienced  in  all;  best  references.  Americans; 
wife  will  work  or  board  help.  ROBERT  PARK¬ 
ER.  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


CARPENTER.  AMERICAN,  experienced  in  all 
branches,  desires  position  on  pstate  as  < “» r- 
penter  and  repair  man.  ADVERTISER  4835, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker; 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN  and  farmer,  un¬ 
encumbered,  15  years  ’ast  place:  want  to  work 
on  shares  or  salary.  ADVERTISER  4837,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


ONE  ACRE  land,  near  village,  reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4685,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  store,  town  3.000  people  or 
more,  in  exchange  house  Lakewood,  X.  on 
main  highway.  II.  McNEICE,  Lakewood,  X.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  between  Bridgeport  and 
New  Haven.  Conn..  5  acres  and  8-room  mod¬ 
ern  house,  garage  and  large  poultry  house:  ca¬ 
pacity  800.  ADVERTISER  4810,  care  Rural 
New- Yorker. 


DUCK  RANCH  for  sale;  if  interested  write  to 
JOHN  SEMASZCZUK.  Seatuck  Ave.,  Eastport, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  farm.  135  acres  fine  tillage, 
50  woods,  stream,  stone  house,  incomparably 
located  in  beautiful  valley  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  particulars  on  request.  ADVERTISER 
4809,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


COAL  YARD  for  sale,  reasonable  price:  for  de¬ 
tails  write  FRANK  BllOCKI  &  SON,  East 
Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  157-acre  farm,  stock  and  tools, 
tractor  worked  fields:  good  buildings;  $6,000. 
part  cash.  GEO.  MANNING,  R.  3,  Randolph. 
Vt. 


WANTED — Small  village  farm,  modern  conve¬ 
niences:  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  4S07,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


"WANTED  TO  BUY  farm  for  chickens  with 
woodlot:  must  be  cheap.  ADVERTISER  4S00, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$S0ft  DOWN  BUY’S  76  acres  level  land,  large 
barn,  six-room  house,  two  miles  to  large  vil¬ 
lage:  balance  long-time  mortgage.  SCIIUY'LER 
CASS,  Gladstone.  N.  J. 


ACRES.  150.  FARM.  Ontario  County,  N.  Y’. :  on 
gravel  road,  3  miles  from  railway  and  trading 
center;  75  acres  level  tillage.  Alfalfa  soil.  45 
acres  in  spring-watered  pasture,  30  acres  woods; 
12-room  house  with  hath,  pressure  water  sys¬ 
tem,  steam  heat,  porches,  shaded  lawn;  very 
attractive;  three  barns,  poultry  house:  to  appre¬ 
ciate  this  value  you  should  inspect  it;  $6,000; 
free  circular  describing  this  and  other  terms 
sent  upon  request.  Inquire  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 18  acres  truck  farm,  good  ground, 
60  miles  from  New  Y’ork;  light,  telephone, 
water  in  house.  ADVERTISER  4819,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Well-built  cottage,  separate  ga¬ 
rage,  Hialeah-Miami,  Florida,  at  sacrifice; 
Summer  climate,  low  living  expense.  W.  D. 
II U BBS,  208  Bowne  St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  15-acre  fruit-chicken  farm; 

close  to  village;  good  buildings;  chickens, 
equipment  included.  BOX  51,  Wyoming,  Del. 


SWAP — Eight-room  house.  3-4  acre  land,  A’ee- 
dersburg,  Indiana,  rented  $100  annually  above 
taxes,  for  eastern  village  or  rural  house  with 
acreage.  LABERT  ST.  CLAIR,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


MARY’LAXD — For  sale  or  exchange,  67  acres,  4- 
ropm  house,  brooderhouse  for  2.000.  henhouse 
for  700:  timber,  brook;  $2,600.  WILDT,  lit.  4, 
Princess  Anne,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 12-acre  chicken  farm,  or  exchange 
for  chicken  farm  Southern  Jersey  or  Dela¬ 
ware.  W.  G.  FREELAND,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — New  7-room  bungalow,  furnace, 
bath,  electricity;  garage,  2  acres  land;  on 
S.vracuse-Watertown  State  road;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  354,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


WIXSON’S  PURE  IIOXEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices:  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


IIONEY,  FANCY,  white.  60-lb.  can.  $4;  two 
cans,  $7.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta.  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80,  post¬ 
paid:  satisfaction  guaranteed.  EARL  SEA- 
VEY,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


PURE  WHITE  honev,  5-lb.  pail  65  cts.  postpaid. 
EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


GENUINE  VERMONT  clover  extracted  honey, 
5  pounds  $1.10,  2  pails  $2,  postpaid  into  third 
zone:  Merry  Christmas  to  all.  FRANK  MAN¬ 
CHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


BLACK  WALNUT  kernels.  2  lbs.  $1.35.  3  lbs. 

$2,  5  lbs.  $2.50.  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

BLACK  WALNUT  CO..  Strast  urg,  Va. 


DELICIOUS  GOLDEN  amber  honey,  5-gallon 
can  $3,  here,  cash  with  order.  ADAMS  & 
MYERS,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  HICKORYNUTS,  25  lbs..  $1.50;  Gold¬ 
en  Queen  corn,  2  years  old  (“shure”  pop), 
25  lbs.,  $2.50;  all  delivered  third  zone.  W. 
HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


THE  MUSHROOM  season  is  here  again.  Fresh 
hothouse  mushrooms  shipped  the  same  day 
as  picked;  button  size  $1  per  3-pound  basket.  4 
baskets  for  $3;  (may  be  sent  separately  if  de¬ 
sired);  postpaid  fourth  zone;  receipes  free.  J.  J. 
STY’ER  &  SON,  Concordville,  Pa. 


HONEY — Finest  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  75c;  10 
lbs.,  $1.40;  buckwheat,  65c  and  $1.20,  post¬ 
paid;  60  lbs.  clover,  here,  $4.20.  M.  E.  BAL¬ 
LARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


LISTEN — 100%  pure  maple  syrup,  $2;  honey, 
maple  table  syrup,  $1.25  gal.;  5  lbs.  clover  honey 
or  amber,  plain  or  chunk.  $1:  5  lbs.  maple  cream, 
sugar  or  candy,  $1.50;  all  free  third  zone;  buy 
your  health  sweets  in  bulk  cheaper;  write  to¬ 
day  sure  for  money-saving  illustrated  circulars. 
GRISWOLD  HONEY  CO.,  Madison,  Ohio. 


PURE  HONEY,  clover,  5  lbs.,  90c;  10  lbs.,  $1.75; 

buckwheat.  5  lbs.,  75c;  prepaid  third  zone; 
60  lbs.  buckwheat.  $2.70,  f.o.b.  CHAS.  MAT- 
TASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $1.50  per  gal¬ 
lon  in  6-gallon  crates,  here.  DANIEL  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Houghton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup.  $2.25  per  gal. : 

$2  per  gal.  for  two  or  more;  postpaid  third 
zone.  II.  IC.  MacLAURY,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  BASSWOOD,  the  finest  flavored  of 
them  all.  60-lb.  can.  $3.60;  2  cans,  $7;  here. 
THOS.  BRODERICK,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  best  clover,  $4.20;  25  lbs., 

$2.25;  25  lbs.  chunk  comb,  $2.50:  here;  5-)b. 
pail,  90c  prepaid.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  MclNTOSII  apples,  bll.,  $1.50;  North¬ 
ern  Spy.  $1.25  here;  price' on  larger  quantities 
on  request.  OLD  ORCHARD  FARM,  Sharon 
Springs,  N.  Y’. 


60  LBS.  MIXED  Fall  honey,  light  color.  $3; 

same,  dark.  $2.70;  light  amber  clover,  $3.30. 
LA  VERY  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PI  RE  HONEY,  5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  third  zone. 

clover,  pail,  90  cts.;  two,  $1.70;  four,  $3: 
light  amber  and  buckwheat.  10  cts.  per  p«ii 
less;  write  for  price  of  comb.  HUGH  GREGo 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


SHELLED  AND  SELECTED,  raw,  Spanish  pea¬ 
nuts.  10  pounds,  70c;  100,  $5.50.  W.  W 
WILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


In  POT  XDS  BLACK  popcorn  for  $1,  delivered 
third  zone.  E.  V.  SMITH,  Rome,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Extracted  honey  in  new  60’s,  clover 
^  0t\  buckwheat  5c.  WARREN  MOORE,  Naples, 


S3  Lit  J  LY  I RESII  white  eggs  for  sale  anv 
quantity.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Sha vertown,  N.  Y. 


“SHURE"  POP  rice  popcorn,  10  lbs  $1  °0 •  o- 
$2.75:  third  zone.  GEO.  BOWDISH, "  Espei-1 
ance,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  2  lbs.,  $1;  5  lbs 
U,P;  W(;  a  pound,  postpaid.  HUBERT 
AR1Z,  A\  oodstock,  Va. 


FLORIDA  S  IIN’EST  oranges,  grapefruit,  juicy 
fresh  fruit  shipped  your  express  office  $3.40 
per  bushel  delivered  either  variety  or  mixed 
S.  B.  MOORIIEAD,  DeLand,  Fla. 


IIONEY — Clover  and  buckwheat,  attractive 

Prices  for  Xmas.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois' 


1932  BLACK  W  ALNUT  kernels,  improved  varie¬ 
ties,  fancy,  one  pound,  $1;  half  pound,  55 
cents;  smaller  pieces,  one  pound.  80  cents:  four 
pounds,  $3;  postpaid.  BAUM’S  NUT  ORCHARD 
i  ellow  House,  Pa. 


HOMEMADE  CANDY,  assorted,  25  cents  pound 
postpaid.  REUBEN  DOVE,  Criders,  Virginia. 

HONEY— 60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.20;  buckwheat. 

$3;  mixed,  $3;  30  lbs.  clover,  $2.25;  not  pre¬ 
paid:  10  lbs.  clover,  postpaid,  $1.50;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  IV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 


IIONEY — 15-day  sale  on  buckwheat  honey,  jo 
lbs..  $1,  postpaid;  clover,  10  lbs..  $1.40;  sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  back.  M.  E.  BALLARD 
Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


HONE) — One  product  from  apple,  clover  and 
raspberry  blossoms;  pails  90c.  $1.65,  postpaid 
December  only.  LYMAN  APIARIES,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 


PI  RE  VERMONT  maple  syrup.  $2  gal  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  CLARK  W.  BENTLEY 
Rupert,  Vt. 


ILRE  PORK  sausage,  using  (he  hams,  loins 
and  shoulders  of  choice  grain-fed  hogs  no 
cereal,  no  water;  5  lbs.,  $1.50,  parcel  post  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone;  send  check  or  money  order; 
satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  GEO. 
DAWSON,  R.  2,  Oneida,  N.  Y’. 


DRINK  LOTS  of  orange  juice  and  avoid  colds. 

Tree-ripened,  fresh-picked  smaller  size  sweet 
oranges;  chock  full  of  Florida  glorious  liquid 
sunshine;  bushel  box,  averaging  15  dozen  de¬ 
livered  prepaid.  $2.50.  SUNNYSIDE  GROVES. 
Orlando,  Florida. 


PURE  HONEY,  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  75c;  10  lbs., 
$1.40.  postpaid ;  60-lb.  can.  $2.75;  two.  $5 
not  prepaid.  CHAS.  15.  ALLEN,  Central  Square, 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2  gal.,  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone.  CHESTER  CARVER  ES¬ 
TATE,  Weston,  Vt. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  five-pound  pails 
sent  postpaid  for  90c;  10  pounds,  $1.60  :  00- 
lbs.  f.o.b..  $4.00.  WHEELER  &  TURVERY, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


RIDGEWOOD  REST  HOME,  private  sanitorium, 
invalids,  elderly  people;  excellent  food,  nurs¬ 
ing  care;  terms  moderate.  GROVE  AND  VAX 
DIEX  AVE.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Tel.  Ridgewood 
6-5517. 


NURE  AVILL  take  child  or  infant  to  board  on 
farm  12  miles  from  Ithaca;  mentally  retarded 
child  tutored;  doctor’s  reference;  best  of  food 
and  care;  six  ($6)  dollars  a  week.  Write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4767,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVILL  SOME  “kind-hearted”  lady  care  for  5- 
year-old  motherless  girl,  “very  cheap.”  for 
father  who  is  not  working:  must  be  private 
Protestant  home;  father  will  work  for  "our” 
board  until  he  finds  steady  work.  Address  P. 
O.  BOX  1641,  Boston,  Mass. 


AA’ILL  BOARD  convalescents,  $12.  P.  O.  BOX 
325,  AVoodstown,  N.  J. 


REFIX’ED  PROTESTANT  couple  with  two  girls. 

six  and  eight,  wish  to  make  arrangements 
with  farmer  within  seventy-five  miles  of  New 
York  City,  for  accommodations  for  some  week¬ 
ends  from  October  to  May  each  year;  must  be 
rural;  comfortable  beds,  running  water;  write 
giving  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  4802, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DANE.  39.  AVANTS  to  work  for  keep  or  will 
pay  for  board.  HANSEN,  125  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York. 


Miscellaneous 


SLEEP  ON  FRESH-PICKED  balsam  pillow. 

filled  with  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondack* ; 
helpful  to  asthma  and  hay  fever;  excellent  gift 
for  sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  in  sick¬ 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover:  2V2  pounds, 
$1.35,  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  5,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WILLIAM  SCITOLLENBERGER  everything  is 
forgiven,  come  home  or  get  in  touch  with 
mother.  311  STANHOPE  ST.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Saw-mill  and  tractor.  L.  DAA’YER, 
Delhi,  X.  Y. 


LEATHER  BOUND,  1819  edition,  AVatts  Hymns, 
daguerreotype,  silhouettes.  BROX’SON,  15 
Fremont  St.,  Concord,  N.  II. 


JAMESWAY  ELECTRIC  incubator.  360  eggs. 

used  once.  $35.  SCIIIX’DLER,  Saint  James. 
L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 18  AVishbone  incubator  sections,  $10 
each,  without  pipe.  1925  and  1926  models. 
TAVIX  MAPLE  HATCHERY,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


CARLOAD  OF  GOOD  cow  hay  and  oat  straw 
wanted  to  buy  from  fellow  farmer;  give  qual¬ 
ity.  price  and  references  to  D.  HERMANN 
DAIRY,  Allenwood,  N.  J. 


No  other  application 
so  penetrating,  so  heal¬ 
ing  lor  udders  and  teats 


Keep  udders  and  teats  normal 
and  healthy  by  applying  Bag 
Balm  for  cuts,  chaps,  bruises 
and  inflammation,  and  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  caked  bag,  bunches  and 
other  ills.  F or  all  farm  healing — 
clean  and  pleasant  to  use — can¬ 
not  taint  milk.  At  feed,  drug, 
hardware  and  general  stores  or 
by  mail  postpaid.  FREE  SAM¬ 
PLE  (worth  15c.),  sent  for  4c. 
stamps  to  prepay  postage. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  9*A. 

Lyndonville, 

Yermont 
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Every  farmer 

needs  it.  Tells  how¬ 
to  save  roofs. .all 

kinds.  Felt  (smooth, 
slate  coated).  Paper, 

Tin,  Galvanized,  Etc. 

Explains  how  to  re¬ 
pair  troughs,  flash¬ 
ings  .Bkylights.ridges, 
etc.  Nothing  on  earth 
exactly  like  it. 

OLD  ROOFS 
MADE  GOOD  AS 

Book  free  for  asking.  Send  name  and  address. 
Get  this  worth-while  information.  Filled  from 
cover  to  cover  with  clear,  interesting  pictures. 
Our  suggestions  save  customers  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  Tight,  water-proof  roofs 
economical  and  easy  to  have.  Homes,  bams, 
poultry  houses  and  other  buildings  must  be  protected. 
Leaking  roofs  cost  money .  .  .  mean  losses  .  .  .  are 
needless.  Ourmethod  and  material 
eaves  money,  trouble  end  iabo~. 

SALESMEN  WANTED 
County  representatives  needed  to 
make  a  business  of  introducing 
this  specialty .  Protected  territory. 
Permanent  business.  Chanc  3  for 
advancement.  Write  for  details. 
American  Oil  &  Paint  Co. 

_ Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  FRAME  siO'N 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Pr  cos 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made,  yaws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordsou 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Belleville,  Pa. 

-aw. .  wnaaaanaa 


HERTZLSR 

Box  3 


Treat  LAME  HORSE 
while  he  WORKS 


Horse  keeps  working  while  being 
treated  with  old  reliable  Absorbine 
— never  blisters  nor  removes  hair. 
Brings  quick  aid  in  relieving  mus¬ 
cular  soreness,  swellings,  other  ail¬ 
ments  of  strain  or  sprain.  Antiseptic 
to  aid  healing  of  open  sores,  galls, 
cuts.  Economical.  Little  goes  far. 
Any  druggist.  Large  bottle,  $2.50. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  288  Lyman  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


use  ABSORBINE 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Wood  for  Winter  Fuel 

We- have  had  an  exceptionally  cold  No¬ 
vember  here  in  Western  New  York.  This 
has  caused  us  to  consider  even  more  than 
usual  the  question  of  heating  our  farm 
homes  this  coming  Wjniter,  which,  in¬ 
deed,  seems  to  be  already  with  us. 

It  has  been  a  growing  practice  during 
the  last  40  or  50  years  to  depend  on  hard 
coal  particularly  for  our  heating  stoves 
and  furmu  - 1,  and  in  many  cases  the  cook 
stove  or  range  has  been  adapted  to  the 
burning  of  coal.  Many  of  our  wood  lots 
have  become  thinned  out  of  large  trees  or 
cleared  oft  altogether.,  compelling  us  to 
turn  to  other  types  of  fuel.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  natural  gas  is  available  and  has 
taken  the  place  of  wood  for  fuel.  Many 
others  are  using  oil  stoves.  Occasionally 
electricity  has  been  put  to  work  to  give 
us  heat  as  tvell  as  light  and  power,  while 
in  many  more  instances  coal  has  been 
the  only  alternative. 

Under  normal  conditions  this  was  all 
very  well,  but  recently  we  have  come  to 
tV  conclusion  that  coal  along  with  three 
other  important  items  of  expense  in  our 
farm  business,  has  not  followed  the  gen¬ 
eral  downward  trend  of  prices.  The 
three  items  in  mind  are  interest  rates, 

.  ores  and  insurance.  These  have  not 
only  held  their  own  in  spite  of  the  de¬ 
clining  price  level  of  all  commodities,  but 
t  xes  and  insurance  rates  have  actually 
a  Ivanced  to  an  alarming  extent. 

These  high  prices  for  coal  have  forced 
n.->ny  of  11s  to  return  to  wood  for  fuel 
this  Winter  r.<  we  have  not  done  in  sev¬ 
eral  decades,  and  lucky  indeed  is  he  who 
has  still  in  the  store-room  the  old  wood 


dren  and  about  the  same  games,  leapfrog 
and  tag,  besides  a  boxing  match,  but  old 
Peter  sits- apart  and  watches  for  danger 
signals.-  One  tap  of  Peter’s  foot  and 
every  bunny  flies  for  dear  life  to  the 
nearest  bole  or  brushpile.  I  wonder  what 
old  man  woodchuck  thinks  when  a  bunny 
comes  tumbling  into  his  hole.  The  wood¬ 
chuck  has  a  separate  bedroom,  so  perhaps 
he  never  realizes  that  visitors  have 
dropped  in. 

A  warm  Fall  with  lots  of  rain  sent  the 
lettuce  seed  growing  where  it  had  fallen, 
so  there  was  a  thick  carpet  of  green ; 
now  I  wonder  whether  those  plants  will 
survive  the  Winter.  If  they  do  I  shall 
set  them  in  rows  next  Spring.  A  Penn¬ 
sylvania  friend  sends  me  some  lettuce 
seed  which  is  very  welcome,  as  we  never 
have  much  luck  getting  lettuce  started. 
Here  I  am  planning  next  year’s  garden 
with  the  first  big  snow  of  Winter  just 
arrived.  The  children  drove  the  car  to 
school  gay  as  you  please,  but  the  boys 
shiver  when  I  mention  wood  cutting.  I 
have  cut  wood  many  a  time  when  the 
falling  tree  disappeared  in  the  deep  snow 
and  we  had  to  trample  a  place  to  split 
and  pile  the  wood.  The  blizzards  roared 
but  the  saw  sang  merrily.  We  always 
built  a  fire  to  keep  the  water  pail 
thawed  out  and  dinners  from  freezing, 
but  never  went  near  the  fire  until  dinner 
time,  except  to  throw  on  a  chunk  from  an 
old  stump.  That  sounds  brave,  but  to  tell 
the  truth  my  own  bones  shake  a  little  at 
thought  of  getting  out  into  the  snow  and 


ADD  YOUR  INCOME 


USED  BY  THE 
t.S.GOVERNIMENT 


many  years.  The 
at  a  very  low  rate 
to  turn  to  our  tor- 
up  of  dead  or  dying 
and  so-called  “weed 
known  by  our  for- 


HOT  BED  SASH 
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stove,  unused  for 
abundance  of  labor 
also  encourages  us 
ests  and  clean  them 
trees,  mature  timber 
trees”  as  they  are 
esters. 

The  term  “weed  trees”  includes  those 
that  have  little  or  no  value  for  lumber 
or  other  purposes.  I  refer  particularly 
to  beech  and  ironwood,  and  our  wood- 
lots  are  much  better  off  if  we  can  cut 
out  all  of  this  stuff  and  utilize  it  for  fuel, 
giving  the  more  valuable  timber  a  better 
chance  to  develop  into  useful  material. 
Many  of  our  old  unprofitable  orchards 
are  also  falling  before  the  cross-cut  saw. 
So  we  frequently  observe  as  we  d  ’ve 
through  the  country  all  kinds  of  wood, 
'some  already  cut  into  stove  lengths,  and 
others  waiting  for  the  tractor  and  buzz- 
saw  to  get  them  into  shape  for  our  stoves 
and  furnaces. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  regret  to  the 
more  thrifty  to  note  during  the  past 
years  the  large  number  of  fallen  trees, 
and  tops  left  from  cutting  logs  for  saw¬ 
ing  up  into  lumber,  all  allowed  to  lie  and 
rapidly  deteriorate.  The  present  Winter 
is  going  to  see  much  of  this  material 
normally  being  wasted,  cut  into  stove 
wood,  so  helping  us  to  reduce  our  living 
expenses  through  the  months  ahead.  It 
is  surprising  to  see  how  much  wood  can 
be  cut  up  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
when  everything  is  working  well  and  the 
saw  is  sharp ! 

Qai  e  a  large  number  of  men  in  our 
small  wus  and  villages  are  planning  to 
use  in  coal  at  all  this  season.  That  is  a 
sound  conclusion  to  arrive  at,  if  the  head 
of  the  family  has  no  money  to  buy  coal, 
and  with  no  prospects  of  work.  He  can 
go  out  into  some  farmer’s  woodlot  and 
cut  on  shares  enough  to  carry  him 
through  the  W  inter.  And  so  we  are  wit¬ 
nessing  a  very  unusual  amount  of  clear¬ 
ing  up  our  vvoodlots,  and  also  working  up 
into  fuel  discarded  material  that  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  around  many  farm  premises, 
impcoving  their  appearance  even  though 
the  fuel  may  not  be  of  the  best  quality. 

IRVING  C.  H.  COOK. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


Redwood,  $1.35 — White  Pine,  $1.55 
Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  -  $2.00  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.,  Dept.  14,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TRAPPERS 


Use  modern  up-to-date 
Trapsthat  get  results  which 
mean  the  most  money  for 
you.  GIBBS  offers  you  an  improved  Trap  tor  e’/ery  pur¬ 
pose.  Prices  same  as  last  year.  Send  for  free  Catalog. 

IV.  A.  SIBBS  &  SON.,  Inc.,  DEPT.  36,  CHESTER,  PA. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

A  big  snowstorm  right  from  Medicine 
Hal  chased  us  indoors  to  hug  the  wood 
store  in  solid  comfort  while  the  snow 
blev  and  the  wind  howled.  No  wonder 
those  geese  flew  south,  I  am  beginning 
to  think  I  am  a  goose  for  staying  here  in 
the  snow.  The  carrots,  beets  and  cab¬ 
bage  were  yanked  out  of  the  garden  just 
in  rime,  but  how  cold  the  fingers  '  got 
while  topping  them !  The  last  of  the 
corn  was  hauled  into  the  barn  just  in 
time,  so  now  I  finish  the  husking  ;n  dry 
comfort. 

Talk  about  your  furnaces  and  fancy 
healers,  this  little  sheet-iron  stove  takes 
a  hard  maple  chunk  or  two  and  throws 
out  a  heat  which  warms  the  bones  in  the 
coldest  corner.  Maybe  we  have  wasted 
considerable  sympathy  over  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  our  fathers.  If  I  had  one  of 
those  cast-iion  box  stoves  and  plenty  of 
chunks,  old  Winter  would  have  no  fears 
for  me. 

No_  doubt  the  bunnies  will  have  a  gay 
old  time  tonight,  for  the  wind  has  died 
clown  and  rabbits  love  to  have  a  frolic  in 
new-fallen  snow.  They  play  like  cliil- 


cold,  so  I  shall  wait  until  sunnier  weath¬ 
er  to  prune.  I  did  make  a  small  start  the 
other  day  and  found  that  some  careful 
pruning  must  be  done  to  assure  a  grape 
crop  next  year  as  the  big  crop  of  this 
year  did  not  allow  for  much  new  cane 
growth.  I  shall  take  my  time  and  give 
each  vine  a  thorough  going  over  to  re¬ 
move  all  stubs,  loose  bark  and  dead  canes. 
The  boys  have  been  helping  me  prune  the 
last  two  years,  and  I  fear  they  were  not 
experts  from  the  looks  of  the  vines.  This 
time  I  shall  just  ramble  along  as  I 
please,  and  do  an  vztra  good  job  of  the 
pruning.  The  trees  will  not  need  severe 
pruning,  but  will  get  a  going  over  as 
usual,  so  an  all-Winter  job  is  ahead  of 
me.  The  ties  made  from  cross  twigs 
some  years  ago  and  continued  each  year 
are  making  fine  crotch  braces,  with  some 
of  them  big  as  my  wrist.  By  doing  that, 
I  have  avoided  the  central  leader,  sky¬ 
scraper  type  of. tree  in  favor  of  a  spread¬ 
ing  top,  which  is  my  ideal  towards  which 
I  have  been  working.  The  Stayman  and 
McIntosh  seem  to  spread  naturally,  but 
some,  like  the  Spy  and  King  David,  look 
toward  the  sky.  Never  again  with  the 
King  David  for  me;  I  have  but  20  trees, 
and  that  is  20  too  many  Among  my 
Spies  is  a  tree  which  bears  small,  bright 
yellow  apples  with  a  taste  like  a  cross 
between  a  gall  bladder  and  a  vinegar 
jug.  That  nurseryman  sure  had  a  gall 
to  sell  me  such  a  tree.  It  bore  tor  the 
first  time  this  ‘  year,  and  I  shall  either 
work  it  over  or  dig  it.  out.  It  looks  ex¬ 
actly  like  its  Spy  neighbors,  but  the 
fruit  is  anything  but  a  Spy. 

Calvin  insisted  upon  getting  high-top 
shoes,  so  now  he  comes  clumping  along 
the  road  from  school  with  those  heavy 
high-tops  cramping  his  legs,  but  proud 
as  a  peacock  over  them.  I  grin  a  regret 
ful  grin  as  memory  comes  of  my  first  cop¬ 
per-toed.  red-top  boots  over  which  I  was 
so  proud.  I  earned  them  myself  picking 
hue...1,  berries  on  those  big  plains  to  the 
north,  among  the  sweet  ferns  and  swamps. 

U  is  a  little  amusing,  too,  to  have  the 
children  come  home  from  high  school  all 
excited  over  some  things  of  history  or 
science  which  have  long  been  old  tales  to 
me.  It  never  seems  to  dawn  upon  them 
that  we  older  folks  know  anything  about 
such  things,  and  I  can  fairly  feel  them 
pitying  our  ignorance.  Oh,  well !  I  too 
passed  through  the  stage  when  I  knew 
much  more  than  Dad,  but  I  wish  now 
that  I  knew  half  as  much  as  Dad  knew ; 

I  sure  would  have  avoided  some  mistakes. 

That  account  of  the  bees  from  my  good 
friend  in  Maine  is  another  example  of 
the  lessons  Mother  Nature  is  trying  to 
teach  us  if  we  will  only  look  with  seeing 
eyes.  Any  account  from  Tidewater  Vir¬ 
ginia,  brings  a  longing  to  that  wonder¬ 
ful  land,  but  letters  from  those  far  west¬ 
ern  ranches  bring  only  shiverr. 

The  big  market  is  closed,  with  over 
seven  million  packages  of  produce  cross¬ 
ing  the  market  this  year.  That  means 
an  average  of  61  carloads  a  day,  but  the 
sad  thing  is  that  increased  products  did 
not  equal  the  total  income  of  the  past 
season  of  1981.  Peaches  brought  more 
but  berries  and  grapes  brought  disheart¬ 
ening  prices  to  the  growers.  Toms  toes 
increased,  with  consequent  lower  prices 
which  meant  an  actual  loss  to  the  grow¬ 
ers.  Apples  and  pears  did  fairly  well 
with  apples  still  selling  at  a  dollar  a 
bushel. 

I  have  an  almost  guilty  feeling  when 
I  buy  tarn;  produce  at  the  store  for  such 
low  prices,  for  I  know  some  farmer  had 
a  bad  time  raising  that  stuff.  Onions, 
potatoes  and  cabbage  at  almost  give-away 
prices  mean  a  loss  to  someone.  Celery, 
creamery  butter  and  sweet  potatoes  mean 
another  loss  to  someone.  My  Sunday 
dinner  includes  sweet  potatoes  every 
time  now  with  brown  gravy  from  a  pot- 
roast.  Yes  they  are  boiled  and,  yes,  I 
know  better  but  the  kitchen  is  not  my 
throne  as  I  learned  long  ago  and  any¬ 
way  those  sweets  are  mighty  good  even 
if  boiled  with  the  jackets  on. 

But  the  sun  shines  out,  the  pig  is  won¬ 
dering  about  his  dinner,  and  a  whinny 
from  the  barn  speaks  of  fodder  in  the 
shock  instead  of  in  the  manger.  The 
ducks  come  waddling  as  I  near  the  corn- 
crib  for  they  are  never  full  but  always 
hoping  for  more.  I,.  B.  rebeb. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich, 


WITTE  trce?  SAW 

Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  into  blocks  of 
any  length.  One  Man  Outfit.  Make  big  money 
turning  timber  into  cash.  One  man  cuts  15  to 
40  cords  a  day.  Make  Ties,  Fence  Posts,  Fire¬ 
wood!— Ready  market.  Powerful  Gasoline- 
Kerosene  Engine  with  Sure  Fire  Waterproof- 
Troubleproof  Magneto.  Starts  easy  in  cold 
weather  and  runs  other  farm  machinery. 
Ten  Thousand  in  Use.  New  Reduced  Prices. 
SHIPPED  FROM  KANSAS  CITY  or  PITTSBURGH. 

NEARLY  A 
YEAR  TO  PAY 


pats  this 


FREE 


Only  a  few  dollars  down  pat 
money-saving,  money-making:  ma¬ 
chine  on  your  place  and  you  can 
take  nearly  a  year  to  pay  balance 
on  your  own  terms. 


Write  today  for  my  Log  Saw  Book  and 
Easy  Payment  Plan— No  obligation. 


1  211M  Carson  St. 

I  Pittsburgh.  Pa, 

WITTE 

ENGINE  WORKS 

Oakland  Av.  1 

Kansas  City. Mo.  | 

GET  YOU«  PLANTS  STARTED  EARLY 
USE  HOTBEDS  OR  COLD  FRAMES 

Buy  quality  hotbed  sash  from  America’s  best 
mill.  Genuine  tidewater  gulf  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  present  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  ...  $1.50 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.75 
With  double  thick  glass  •  •  .  .  . 

With  single  thick  glass  ..... 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  material  or 
complete  erection,  including  heating  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


3.70 

3.30 


Run  My  Oil 
Agency 

I’ll  Split  tHe 
PiolitswithYbu 

I  am  now  ready  to  place  an  am¬ 
bitious,  energetic  man  in  charge  of 
my  oil  agency  right  in  your  locality. 

.  ‘  ,  I’ll  make  him  my  partner,  furnish  every¬ 

thing  that’s  needed  to  do  a  big  business  and  DIVIDE 
THF  PROFITS  50-50  EVERY  WEEK.  I  have  him 
dreds  f  men  now  with  me  on  this  basis. 

Everybody  Buys  Oil 

Montgoiii^rr,  Iowa,  made  $210  the  first  week  lie 
started.  V\  -ngard.  Ohio,  made  $430  for  his  share  in 
one  week.  ^  ou  too  can  make  big  money.  No  investment 
or  oxperSecc^  needed.  I'll  show'  you  how.  Furnish 
everything  fiee.  You  simply  take  orders  on  long  credit 
terms  for  my  *  imous  nationally-known  Cen-Pe  o  Supe  r- 
Kefined  Moto.  Oils,  Quality  Paints  and  Hoofing.  We 
deliver  from  nearby  warehouse,  and  collect.  Pay  you 
every  week. 

Writ  A  Aiiirlr  Ifc.’s  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  into  a 
■ii  iiu  wuiwiv  big,  permanent  money-making  business 
or  your  own.  Send  name  and  address  today  for  all  partic¬ 
ulars.  First  applications  get  the  preference.  Act  Now! 

P.  T.  Webster,  Gen’!  Mgr. 

CENTRAL  IvTROLEUM  COMPANY  lUJgPtig,  gtffd 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’ U  SE 
Made  in  A11  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

iNF^FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards.  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto  owners 
on  long  credit.  You  receive  one-half  the  profits— paid  weekly 
No  investment,  no  experience  nece  S9ary.  Free  selling  outfit. 
All  or  your  spare  time.  If  Income  of  $36.00  to  $60.00  weekly 
interests  you— write  quick.  SOLAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY. 
Dept.  283,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


SAWS 


Covdwood,24"$8.60;  26" $4. 37. 

28"  $4.89;  30"  $5.55.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Saw  Tables.  Cat.  S,Free. 
Palmer  Bros,  Cos  Cob.  Conn. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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